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^aSiST      proceedings  and  debates  of  the  pi'*  CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— ru€«daif,  August  IS,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  EikSTLAire) . 

PRATR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Eason.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for  tiie 
quietness  of  the  morning  hoiir  when  the 
day  is  new,  the  mind  is  clear,  and  the 
soul  receptive  to  Thy  presence.  Move 
among  ua.  O  Dirine  Spirit,  to  lighten  o\ir 
iTurdens.  Hft  our  spirits,  warm  o«r  hearts, 
and  direct  our  actions.  When  hours  grow 
tedious  or  tension  is  high,  still  give  us 
Thy  quickwiimr  power  and  Thy  refining 
and  steadying  grace.  When  perplwrity  or 
bewilderment  overtakes  us  and  we  are 
unsure  of  the  conrse  to  fcrilow,  gxiide  us 
through  the  difficulties  to  a  victorious 
conclusion  in  accord  with  Thy  will.  So 
may  we  "serre  the  present  age  our  call- 
ing to  fulfilL"  AiKl  when  the  day  is 
ended  may  we  have  Thy  benediction 
and  hearts  at  peace  with  Thee.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFTBIiD.  Mr.  Presldoit.  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, Aug\ist  14,  1»72.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRBSIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectkm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  MEETIlfGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSPISLD.  Mr.  Presidfflit,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs;  the  Committee  an  the 
District  of  Columbia;  the  Committee  on 
Commerce:  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services;  the  Committee  on  GovemmMit 
Operaticms;  the  Committee  on  Finance; 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare; and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  may  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


LAND  ACQUISITION  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  NATIONAL  PARK 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar  No.  981. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  "Hie 
clerk  will  report  the  bill. 
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The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Calendar  No.  981  (8.  2»0«)  a  blU  to  author- 

126   appropriations   for   additional   costs   of 

land  acquisition  for  the  national  park  systam. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  ol  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  no  ob- 
jection, and  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  which  had  been  r^xu-ted  from  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs wtth  an  ammdment  begtnnlng  on 
page  1.  line  11,  aft«r  "PL.  »l-«4«:  84 
Stat.  IBM) .",  Insert  '"Itiere  are  also  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  in  addition  to  those 
authorized  in  Public  Law  92^72  (86  SUt. 
120)  to  provide  for  such  costs,  benefits, 
and  expenses  in  connection  with  the  ac- 
quisition of  luids  authorized  therein. 

SBC.  2.  Whenever  an  owner  of  proper- 
ty riects  to  retain  a  rlgjit  of  vse  and  oc- 
cupancy pursuant  to  any  statute  author- 
izing the  acquisition  of  property  for  pur- 
poses of  a  unit  of  the  National  Park  Sys- 
tem, such  owner  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
waived  any  benefits  under  s«ctions  aoi, 
204,  205,  and  20«  of  the  Uniform  R^oe»- 
tion  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970  <84  Stat. 
1894) ,  and  for  the  purposes  of  those  sec- 
tions such  owner  shall  not  be  considered 
a  displaced  person  as  defined  In  seeticm 
101(6)  of  that  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  a  enooted  by  the  Senmte  a»d  Btmse  of 
Repreaemtativea  of  the  tfmtUd  Stmtee  of 
Americm  jn  OenQree*  tutembUd,  Tbat  in  an 
Instancee  whew  autborteatlons  of  •pproprt- 
attons  for  tbe  accmtelttam  ot  lands  tor  the  Na- 
tlocud  Park  ayt.am  imactad  prior  to  Janu- 
ary a,  1071.  do  not  IneitMte  provisions  tbvre- 
for,  tbere  are  autbarlaed  to  b«  aprropvtatMl 
such  additional  sums  as  may  be  aieaaaary  to 
provide  for  moving  costs,  relocation  benttBts, 
and  otber  expenses  Incurred  pursuant  to  tbe 
applicable  provisions  of  the  XJnlform  Belo- 
catlon  AasUtance  and  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Pollclee  Act  of  1970  (Pi.  »l-«46;  »4 
Stat.  18»4) .  There  are  also  author»«ed  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  noceaoary 
In  addition  to  those  authorlaed  In  Public 
Law  9t-717  (88  Stat,  lae)  to  provide  for  such 
costs,  benefits,  and  erpwisee  In  connection 
with  tbe  acquisition  of  lands  autborlaed 
therein. 

Sac.  2.  Whenever  an  owner  of  prop«^ 
eleets  to  retain  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
pursuant  to  any  statute  autborlzlug  tbe  ac- 
quisition of  property  for  purposes  of  a  unit 
of  the  National  Park  System,  such  owner 
shaU  be  deemed  to  havs  wsUved  any  benefits 
under  sections  203,  204,  206,  and  20«  of  the 
Uniform  Baloeatloa  AssUtsnrw  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  PoUcles  Act  of  1970  (84 
Stat.  1804).  and  for  the  purpoMS  of  those 
sections  Bucb  owner  shall  not  be  considered 
a  dlm>laced  person  as  defined  in  section  101 
(6)  of  that  Act. 


The  amendmost  was  agreed  to. 

The  PR2BIDBNT  pro  tempore.  Tbe  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  nth«« 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  propaaed. 
the  question  Is  cm  the  engroBsment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bin. 

Tbe  bill  (SL  2806)  was  ordered  to  be 
eogroMfd  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  aiMl  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PrealdVit,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  ttie 
Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report  fNo. 
92-1052),  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
measure. 

There  being  no  objeotion,  the  eatoex^ 
was  ordered  to  be  imnted  In  the  Bacon, 
as  follows: 

BACKOaOTTim 

Pnbllo  lAW  01-948,  the  muform  Reloaatlan 
Aa8lstanc«  and  Real  Property  Acqtdsmon 
Polleies  Act  of  1970,  was  enacted  on  January 
2,  1971.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  was 
to  provide  for  uniform  and  equitable  treat- 
ment of  psrsons  dl^ilaosd  from  tfaoir  booMe. 
liiiilnsiises.  on  farms  by  Federal  and  fedsraHy 
nnslstsil  programs  and  to  sstahllsli  uniform 
and  eqnltabU  tend  acqwlsltiosi  piHletes  for 
Pedsna  and  fisdMraUy  aasistsd  proerams.  Ttie 
appUcaSlOB  of  tbe  prorlslons  for  PnbUe  Law 
91-0M  Is  mandatory. 

Briefly,  tb*  benefits  which  agencies  ar« 
required  to  pay  under  Public  Law  gi-e«6  are 
as  follows:  A  landowner  hrtng  dlsplaosd  frosa 
a  dweiltng  that  he  uuitipi—  Is  entttlsd  to  (I) 
actual  moving  and  relaMd  •xpanass,  or  an  in 
lieu  paymeint  not  to  exceed  liM,  and  (2)  n- 
plaeement  housing  cost  ( the  wnaiiiBt  required 
to  pay  tbe  dlflerenoe  between  th»  dwetUng 
sold  to  the  Oovemment  and  tbe  dwsUlDg 
purchased.  Including  Increased  interest  pay- 
ments and  cloatng  costs),  not  to  exceed 
tis.ooo. 

A  tenant  being  displaced  from  a  dwAIlzig  Is 
entitled  to  the  foUowlng  bctne&ts;  (1)  actual 
moving  and  related  expenses,  or  an  In-Ueu 
payment  not  to  exceed  $600;  and  (2)  rental 
not  to  exceed  $4,000  over  a  4-year  period  or. 
In  lieu  thereof,  the  amount  necessary  to 
enable  such  a  person  to  make  a  down  pay- 
ment on  the  purchase  of  a  decent,  safe,  and 
sanitary  dwelling,  up  to  $2,000.  An  additional 
payment  up  to  $2,000  oan  be  made  on  a 
matching  basis  with  money  provided  by  the 
tenant.  Such  total  Federal  contribution,  how- 
ever, in  no  event  will  exceed  $4,000  car  the 
maximum  amotint  of  the  rental  differential 
payment.  This  is  done  In  order  to  encourage 
home  ownership.  In  other  words,  payment  by 
the  Oovemment  of  any  amount  up  to  a  sec- 
ond $2,000  of  the  $4,000  maximum  payment 
must  be  matched  by  an  equal  amount  pro- 
vided by  the  tenant. 

Displaced  owners  or  tenants  occupying  and 
operating  farms  or  commercial  tmlts  are  en- 
titled to  actual  moving  and  related  expanses, 
or  an  In-lleu  payment  not  to  exceed  $10,000. 
They  are  also  entitled  to  actual  costs  of 
moving  personal  property  and  to  replace- 
ment housing  not  to  exceed  $4,000  for  ten- 
ants or  $16,CW0  for  owners. 

An  oecnpant  of  a  seasonal  cottage  t«  en- 
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titled  to  actual  moving  and  related  expenaea, 
or  an  In-Ueu  payment  not  to  exceed  $500. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  properly  own- 
er U  entitled  to  Incidental  expanses  resulting 
fTom  tbe  transfer  to  tide  to  the  United  States, 
including}  recording  fees,  transfer  taaes,  pre- 
pay nient  p^na.ty  coats,  and  prorata  portion 
of  real  property  taxes  which  are  tWfc  United 
States  .\n  owner  of  unimproved  land  which 
18  acquired  by  the  Federal  Government  is 
entitled   to  these  same   benefits. 

In  creating  the  foregoing  statutory  bene- 
fits over  and  above  }ust  compensation.  Pub- 
lic Law  91-648  has  increased  the  cost  of  land 
acquisition.  For  the  National  Park  Service, 
where  authorizations  are  limited  by  Individ- 
ual area  laws,  this  means  that  the  acquisi- 
tion program  cannot  be  completed  within 
the  statutory  ceilings  set  by  the  Congress. 

\t  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  91-64*.  the  National  Parlt  Service  was 
engaged  In  land  acquisition  in  some  54 
areas  where  Congresa  had  previously  estab- 
lished a  statutory  celling  on  appropriations 
for  land  acquisition  Therefore.  In  order  for 
the  Service  to  oomplv  with  Public  Law  91- 
(Hfl  in  these  areas,  it  Is  nece.saary  that  legis- 
lation tje  enacted  'o  authorize  the  service  to 
exceed  thoee  ceilings  Dy  the  amounts  neces- 
sary :o  pay  addltioiiai  costs  and  expenses  in- 
curred by  reasons  of  the  provisions  of  the 
LtUform  Relocation  .\s8lstance  and  Real 
Property  .^cqulslt!on  Policies  .^ct  of  1970. 
The  bill  specifically  makes  increases  appU- 
i-able  only  to  those  areas  In  which  a  con- 
greasionally  imposed  land  acquisition  ceil- 
ing does  not  Include  estimated  amounts,  or 
other  provisions,  for  moving  costs  and  other 
relocation  benefits,  and  the  related  admin- 
istrative expen:ies  arising  from  payment  of 
such  benefits. 

COST 

Enactment  A  S  3806.  of  itself,  carries  no 
cost,  since  the  coets  of  relocation  and  other 
benefits  are  already  required  to  be  paid  un- 
der existing  :aw.  The  Department  of  the  In- 
terior estimates  that  the  additional  land  ac- 
quisition costs  attributable  to  Public  Law 
91  d4«  -he  Uniform  Relocation  Asslfitanoe 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Policies  Act  of 
1970.  In  the  areas  of  the  National  Parte  Sys- 
tem where  Congress  has  imposed  land  acqui- 
sition ceilings.  18  »15. 343.595  However  elec- 
tions and  options  are  available  to  the  land- 
owner and  actual  costs  will  not  be  known 
until  the  landowner  is  displaced  therefore. 
It  was  necessary  to  relv  on  averages  to  arrive 
at  the  estimated  cost. 

A.MENDMF.NTS 

The  Interior  Department  recommended 
that  S  3806  be  amended  to  apply  to  the  new 
authorizations  in  the  omnibus  park  '.eglsla- 
tlon  I  Public  Law  92-272 1  recently  approved 
by  the  Congress  Accordingly,  the  recom- 
mended amendment  would  enable  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  to  request  funds  needed 
to  pay  relocation  costs  m  connection  with 
the  recent  omnibus  park  legislation.  The 
amendment    is  as  follows 

On  line   II   after  "he  period   insert 

There  are  also  authorized  t<j  be  appropriat- 
ed such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  in  addition 
to  those  authorized  m  Public  Law  92  272  to 
provide  for  such  cosr^.  beneflts.  and  expenses 
in  connection  with  the  acquisition  of  lands 
authorized   therein. 

TTie  committee  Is  concerned.  In  this  con- 
nection, about  the  applicability  of  this  gen- 
eral statute  which  was  intended  primarily  to 
ease  the  impact  of  major  ongoing  acquisi- 
tion programs  auch  as  the  Federal -Aid  High- 
way and  Urban  Renewal  programs,  to  the 
acquisition  of  land  for  units  of  the  National 
Park  System,  areas  that  are  Individually  au- 
thorized and  considered  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  by   the  Congress. 

As  a  consequence  of  individual  considera- 
tion of  park  area  legislation  certain  bene- 
fits have  beeu  Inserted  Intc  park  authoriza- 


tion statutes  that  do  not  appear  In  legisla- 
tion authorizing  the  ongoing  Peder&l  pro- 
grams referred  to  above.  Por  example,  most 
recent  recreational  area  legislation  consid- 
ered by  this  committ**  permits  owners  to  re- 
tain  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy  for  thalr 
lifetimes  or  for  a  specific  term  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed ae  yean.  Yet,  aa  the  Dep»rtni«nt  of  the 
Interior's  Office  of  the  Solicitor  has  ruled, 
such  owners  are  entitled  to  receive  relocation 
beneflte  at  the  end  of  their  retained  term. 
Clearly,  the  costs  of  relocation  benefits — and 
thus  the  full  coot  of  land  acquisition — can- 
not be  ascertained  with  certainty  at  tbe  time 
Congress  authorizes  the  park  if  this  situa- 
tion prevails.  Moreover,  the  conunlti^ee  be- 
lieves there  la  a  question  as  to  whether  such 
owners  should  be  entitled  to  benefits  If  they 
elect  to  retadn  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy. 

It  is  the  committee's  belief  that  areas  of 
the  national  park  system  where  owners  are 
permitted  to  retain  the  use  of  their  dwelling 
and  not — as  would  be  the  case  under  the 
highway  program,  for  example — required  to 
be  displaced  Immediately  ought  to  be  treated 
differently.  These  general  relocation  bene- 
fits must  be  tailored,  in  the  case  of  park  land 
acquisition,  to  fit  other  rights  and  privileges 
written  Into  park  legislation  by  this  com- 
mittee. Accordingly,  the  conomlttee  recom- 
mends an  amendment  In  the  form  of  a  new 
section  to  provide  that  an  owner  who  elects 
to  retain  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy,  wher- 
ever authorized  in  a  park  law,  thereby  elects 
not  to  avail  himself  of  the  additional  reloca- 
tion assistance  benefits  of  the  Uniform  Re- 
location Assistance  and  Real  Property  Ac- 
quisition Policies  Act  of  1970. 

The  committee  doea  not  object  to  prtyvldlng 
such  owners  with  actual  moving  expenses 
at  such  time  as  they  are  displaced.  Rather, 
the  amendment  seeks  only  to  avoid  the  situ- 
ation where  an  owner  elects  to  retain  a  right 
of  use  and  occuptuicy  In  his  dwelling  for  a 
term  of  years  after  which  he  Is  entitled  to 
assistance  in  obtaining  replacement  housing. 
In  the  committee's  view,  such  an  ownm* 
should  be  given  the  choice,  on  tbe  date  of 
acquisition,  whether  be  wishes  to  stay  In  his 
house  or  move  with  the  Government's  help. 
Without  the  amendment  he  could  do  both. 

Requiring  the  owner  to  make  such  a  choice 
18,  the  conunittee  believes,  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  the  Untfonn  Relocation  As- 
sistance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Pol- 
icies Act  of  1970.  Relooatlon  assistance  and 
replacement  housing  benefits  were  Intended 
to  promote  continuity  of  home  ownership,  In 
order  that  the  Social  and  economic  Impact 
of  Federal  acquisition  would  be  leaaened. 
However,  a  person  who  is  displaced  25  years 
after  he  is  paid  for  his  property  will  likely 
have  dissipated  the  fund  with  which  to  ac- 
quire comparable  housing  by  the  time  of  dis- 
placement. The  chances  of  bis  being  able 
to  acquire  comparable  housing  after  35  years, 
even  with  Government  aaslstanoe,  would  also 
be  very  slim  In  many  caaee. 

The  amendment  la  aa  follows:  On  page  1 
add  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  an  owner  of  property 
elects  to  retain  a  right  of  use  and  occupancy 
pursuant  to  any  statute  authorizing  the  ac- 
quisition of  property  for  purposes  of  a  unit 
of  the  national  park  system,  such  owner 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  waived  any  benefits 
under  sections  203.  204.  206.  and  206  of  the 
Uniform  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real 
Property  Acquisition  Polices  Act  of  1970  <84 
Stat.  1664 ) ,  and  for  the  purposes  of  those 
sections  such  owner  shall  not  be  considered 
a  displaced  person  as  defined  In  section  101 
(8)  of  that  Act. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
go   into   executive   session    to    consider 


nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERNATIONAL  ATOMIC  ENKIiGY 
COMMISSION 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  simdry  nominations 
in  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

&Cr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  notified  immedi- 
ately of  the  confirmation  of  the  nomina- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 
sume the  consideration  of  legislative 
.business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resiuned  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 


STATEMENT  BY  RAMSEY  CLARK  ON 
PRISONERS   OF  WAR 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr  President.  I  think  it 
is  most  unfortunate  that  upon  his  re- 
turn from  Hanoi  Mr  Ramsey  Clark  made 
the  statement  that  after  talking  to  a  cab- 
inet officer  of  Hanoi  and  a  journalist  he 
believed  that  Hanoi  would  not  return 
the  prisoners  of  war  until  tlie  candidate 
of  the  oi>posing  party  is  elected  Presi- 
dent. This  has  the  effect  of  saying  that 
he  believes  Hanoi  is  holding  our  prison- 
ers of  war  hostage  for  the  election  of 
Senator  McGovern.  That  kind  of  re- 
ports injects  Hanoi  into  the  American 
political  campaign. 

Aside  from  the  unwisdom  of  having 
joined  a  commission  examining  U.S.  war 
crimes,  which  itself  is  a  prejudgment, 
and  then  having  made  a  statement  while 
visiting  with  that  commission — which 
would  strongly  imply  that  he  believes 
the  United  States  has  committed  war 
crimes — and  to  include  in  that  the  com- 
ment that  he  believes  Hanoi  will  only  re- 
lease the  prisoners  .subject  to  an  out- 
come of  the  election  which  they  regard 
as  favorable  to  them  is.  in  my  mind,  an 
extremely  unfortunate  position  for  Mr. 
Clark  to  take. 

I  make  this  statement  regretfully  be- 
cause I  know  Mr.  Clark.  I  have  worked 
with  him  on  various  occasions  and  I  \i)^ 
him  very  much,  but  when  .somebody  goes 
foolish  it  seems  to  me  it  has  to  be  noted, 
if  going  foolish  involves  the  security  of 
a  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States.  So 
I  regret  Mr  Clark  allowed  himself  to  be 
used  by  Hanoi.  I  regret  this  kind  of  inter- 
vention of  Hanoi  into  the  American  ix)- 
litical  campaign.  I  hope  that  Americans 
generally  will  reject  this  kind  of  cam- 
paigning from  over  the  enemy's  borders. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Harry  F  Byrd.  Jr.)  Is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Chair  inform  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
when  there  is  3  minutes  remaining? 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Yes. 


RHODESIA 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  House  of  Representatives  last 
Thursday,  August  10.  again— again- 
struck  a  blow  against  those  who  would 
subordinate  the  American  Congress  to 
the  Security  Council  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

By  an  almost  2-to-l  vote  the  House 
struck  from  the  foreign  assistance  leg- 
islation a  proposal  which,  in  effect, 
would  have  repealed  the  Byrd  amend- 
ment to  the  military  authorization  bill 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate,  by  the 
House,  and  signed  by  the  President  last 
year. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  a  little  history 
Is  in  order.  About  5  yeai-s  ago,  the  Presi- 
dent, by  unilateral  action,  at  the  request 
of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council, 
declared  an  embargo  on  trade  with  Rho- 
desia. 

Rhodesia  is  the  world's  richest  source 
of  chrome  ore,  a  material  vital  to  de- 
fense, and  the  embargo  made  the  United 
States  dependent  on  Russia  for  this 
commodity. 

Last  fall  legislation  was  presented  in 
the  Senate  to  set  aside  this  embargo  in- 
sofar as  the  importation  of  a  strategic 
material,  namely  chrome  ore,  is  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  Senate  the  legislation  to  set 
aside  the  embargo  was  presented  by  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr  Ervin  > .  the  Senator 
from  Florida  'Mr  GurnevV  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Fannin)  ,  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona   iMr. 

GOLDWATER)  . 

A  bill  to  the  same  effect  was  presented 
in  the  House  by  the  Honorable  James 
M.  Collins  of  Texas. 

Between  last  fall  and  the  present  time, 
on  three  separate  occasions,  the  Senate 
voted  to  set  aside  the  embargp  of  the 
United  Nations— an  embargo  placed  on 
the  United  States  umlaterally  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson — insofar  as  importation 
of  a  strategic  material  from  Rhodesia 
Is  concerned. 

The  House  by  a  vote  of  251  to  100  last 
fall  sustained  the  Senate's  action.  So  the 
vote  last  Thursday  again  sustained  the 
action  of  the  Senate  and  the  action 
which  the  House  took  last  fall. 

In  the  meantime,  a  group  of  House 
Members  brought  a  suit  in  the  Federal 
Court  01  the  District  of  Columbia,  re- 
auesting  that  the  court  throw  out  the 
legislation  setting  aside  the  United  Na- 
tions embargo.  The  Federal  judge  ruled 
in  favor  of  Congress. 

So  now  we  have  a  clear-cut  situation 


in  which  the  Senate  on  three  separate 
oooaslons,  the  House  on  two  separate 
occasions,  and  a  U.S.  Distnct  Court  all 
have  stated  loud  and  clear  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  has  thp 
power  and  the  right  to  set  aside  any 
embargo  that  might  be  placed  on  the 
American  people  by  the  United  Nations 
or  by  the  uniiatersd  action  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

■mat  is  highly  significant,  Mr.  Preai- 
doit. 

It  goes  beyond  the  question  of  Rho- 
desia; it  goes  beyond  the  question  of 
chrome,  it  goes  beyond  the  question  of  a 
strategic  material :  and  it  goes  beyond  the 
question  of  national  defense. 

If  the  courts  or  Congress  had  acted 
otherwise,  it  would  have  meant  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  be 
subordinate  to  the  Security  Council  ol 
the  United  Nations,  and  that  would  be 
an  Intolerable  situation. 

I  am  glad  thai  those  who  opposed  my 
proposal,  those  who  have  been  demand- 
ing that  Congress  subordinate  itself  to 
the  United  Nations,  have  continued  to 
press  the  issue.  Every  time  they  have 
lost — and  in  losing  they  iiave  built  a 
stronger  case  for  those  of  us  who  feel 
that  the  embaigo  unilaterally  decreed  by 
President  Joiinson  was  wrong — they  have 
streugthei:ied  the  position  of  those  of  us 
who  ieel  ihat  tlie  U.S.  Congress  must  not 
be  subordinated  to  the  United  Nations. 
and  tliis  Nation  must  not  be  dependent 
on  Communist  Russia  for  a  strategic  de- 
fense material. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  want  to  men- 
tion those  who  participated  so  effectively 
in  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  Thursday.  Ten  Members  of  the 
Hotise  took  part  In  that  debate,  in  sus- 
taining the  position  previously  tatoen  by 
the  Senate  and  previously  taken  b^the 
House,  \ 

The  nghi  was  led  by  that  flery  and 
able  Representative  from  Pennsylvania. 
John  H  Dent,  a  Democrat,  and  by 
James  M  Collins,  of  Texas,  a  Republi- 
can. Joined  with  them  were  Representa- 
tives J.  Herbert  Burke,  of  Florida.  Re- 
publican: Wayne  L  Hays,  of  Ohio. 
Democrat;  Frank  M.  Clark,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Democrat;  William  L.  Dickinson. 
Alabama.  R^ubiican;  Joe  D.  Waggon- 
NER,  Louisiana.  Democrat:  John  Bu- 
chanan. Alabama.  Republican:  Robert 
SiKES.  Florida.  Democrat,  ana  John  Ash- 
BROOK.  Ohio.  Repubhcan. 

It  was  a  bipartisan  effort  of  five  Dem- 
ocrats and  five  Republicans, 

■When  one  analyzes  the  rollcall  vote. 
cMie  finds  that  Representatives  from  42 
of  the  50  States  supported  the  jx)sition 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  must  not  be  .sub- 
ordinate to  the  United  Nations  and  that 
this  country  must  not  be  dependent  on 
Communist  Russia  for  a  strategic  ma- 
terial; namely,  chrome. 

So  the  issue  that  the  Senate  has  been 
fighting,  the  position  on  which  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  made  its 
voice  felt  .several  times  now,  is  not  a  .sec- 
tional issue  or  a  regional  issue.  It  is  a 
national  issue.  Representatives  from  42 
of  the  50  States  la';t  Thursday  cast  their 


vote  m  support  of  tlie  Byrd  amendment 
dealing  with  the  importaUon  of  chrome. 

When  one  adds  the  Senate  votes  to 
that,  one  finds  that  representatives  from 
46  of  the  50  States  at  one  time  or  an- 
other— and  we  ha\e  had  a  series  of 
votes — liave  voted  to  .set  aside  the  United 
Nations  embargo  liave  voted  to  permit 
the  importation  of  chrome:  and  have 
voted  that  the  U.S  Congress  shall  not  tae 
dependent  on  or  subordinated  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Coimcil. 

I  think  that  the  vote  of  last  week 
struck  yet  another  blow  for  a  very  im- 
portant principle.  It  struck  yet  another 
blow  agamst  those  who  would  say.  as  .so 
many  Senators  liave  .saic  on  this  floor, 
and  as  .some  Representatives  have  .said 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, 'Oh.  we  cannot  do  anythmg  the 
United  Nauons  does  not  want  us  to  do. 
We  cannot  go  against  the  Umted  Nations. 
They  want  us  to  have  an  embargo,  and 
the  Security  Council  voted  for  the  em- 
bargo, so  the  American  Government  then 
must  knuckle  down  and  do  what  they  say 
and  we  must  have  an  ranbargo.'  I  am 
very  pleased  that  the  Congress  of  the 
Umted  States  stood  up  against  that. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  has  3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRY  F  BYRD,  JR.  I  tliank  the 
Chair. 

I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  iny  distin- 
guished colleagues  in  the  House  ol  Rep- 
resentatues  who  fought  such  a  difBcult 
battle  last  week  to  sustaiii  once  again  the 
position  which  has  been  sustained  three 
times  in  the  Senate  and  once  by  a  Fed-; 
eral  court.  j 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 


11 
i 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order  tiie  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  'Mr.  Proxmire  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  mmuies. 


BUDGET       CEILING       SHOULD       BE 
ESTABLISHED  AT  $240  BILLION       . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  whicli 
would  set  a  budget  ceiling  for  fiscal  year 
1973  at  $240  billion.  This  is  $10  billion 
below  the  $250  billion  ceiling  proposed 
by  the  Nixon  administration  but  it  is  still 
$8.5  billion  higher  than  budget  outlays 
for  flscal  year   1972— $231.6. 

S250    BILLION    CEIUNC    MEANINGLESS  J 

The  $250  billion  ceilmg  proposed  by  the 
administration  is  too  high.  Since  thai  ls 
what  the  administration  expects  to  spend 
in  any  case,  it  is  really  meaningless  as  far 
as  a  ceiling  for  the  administration  is 
concerned.  It  is  particularly  meaningless 
because  it  is  the  President — the  executl\e 
branch — which  has  control  over  spending 
or  "outlays."  By  a  stroke  of  the  pen.  by  a 
verbal  order  to  the  Budget  Director,  or 
by  a  letter  to  the  Defense  Department, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  has  the 
power  and  the  authority  to  hmit  or  cut 
or  reduce  "outlays."  '•' 
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We  in  ConKr.;ss  have  no  such  power. 
We  control  new  obltgational  authority.' 
We  appropriate  funds.  Some  of  the  fuiuis 
are  spent  this  year — in  fact,  the  bulk  of 
them  are  spent  in  the  year  appropri- 
ated. But  btUions  are  not  spent  this  year. 
The  Pentagon  aione  has  a  $40  billion 
traoklog  of  money — a  huge  honey  jar— 
which  they  continue  to  draw  down  year 
in  and  year  out  evrai  as  the  Congress 
cuts  the  new  appropna lions.  We  control 
appropriations.  We  do  not  control  .spend- 
ing. 

NSXD    CIIUNO    ON    OUTLAYS 

It  in,  therefore,  necessary  to  have  a 
'ceiling"  on  expenditures  or  "outlays."  I 
commend  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
cMr.  Roth  '  for  his  amendment.  But  the 
pioUem  with  his  amendment  is  that  he 
sets  the  celling  at  the  amount  the  Pres- 
ident intends  to  spend  in  any  case.  It 
establishes  no  new  "controi"  or  "disci- 
pline" over  the  executive  branch. 

$340  BoixioN  cxmaa  wouijj  roKcz 

DISCIPUKK 

What  my  amendment  would  do  is  to 
require  that  the  President  cut  "outlays" 
and  "'cut  them  by  $10  billion."  This  is 
some  whopping  $8.5  billion  over  last  year. 
and  a  very  modest  ceiling  indeed  when 
the  Government  is  telling  private  busi- 
ness and  labor  to  cut  back  with  price  and 
wage  controls. 

We  can  do  this  and  we  should  do  this. 

BOTH    AMirmiilBNT    L«TB    P«WT*COK    OUT 
nU>K    UltDIB   CCUMG 

A  second  problem  with  the  celling 
amendment  propoeed  by  the  administra- 
tion Is  that  it  does  not  require  a  cut  in 
the  Defense  Department.  The  additional 
outlays  of  $1.2  Mllion  which  the  Presi- 
dent requested  for  "Vietnam  is  outside 
this  celling.  The  President  intends  to 
Increase  defense  spending  by  that 
amount,  but  he  intends  to  take  It  out  of 
the  other  agencies  and  departments  of 
the  aov«mment. 

Further  proof  of  that  fact  is  seen  in 
the  way  the  President  and  his  supporters 
in  the  Senate  worked  against  the  Mc- 
Govem  ceiling  amendment  on  defense 
funds.  Whan  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  proposed  that  the  new  obliga- 
tlonal  authority  for  the  Pentagon  be 
aaUbUshed  this  year  at  last  year's  lerel. 
or  a  savings  of  $4  billion,  the  Pentagon 
and  the  administration  worked  against 
it  and  every  Republican  In  the  Senate 
save  one,  voted  against  It. 

What  we  have  now  in  the  administra- 
tion $250  billion  Is  a  ceiling  amendment 
which  exempts  the  Pentagon  from  the 
discipline  of  the  budget  ceiling.  They 
are  outside  the  rules.  They  are  not  only 
going  to  spend  every  dime  that  was  asked 
for  in  the  1973  budget  but  $1.2  billion  in 
addition. 

But  iX  we  pass  my  amendment,  they 
too  will  have  to  come  under  the  disci- 
pline of  the  budget  ceiling.  They  too  will 
have  to  make  choices  and  establish  pri- 
orities. 

CUOIOS    *Oa    THE    PCNTMiOM 

If  they  want  to  continue  bombing 
North  Vietnam  into  the  stone  ages,  let 


them  at  least  take  the  funds  out  of  their 
existing  budget.  We  should  not  give  them 
more  money  to  do  that 

If  they  continue,  as  they  are  continu- 
ing, to  have  overrims  on  their  major 
weapons  systems  of  $35  billion,  let  us 
cut  their  money  and  force  them  to  estab- 
lish some  fiscal  discipline  m  their  pro- 
curement 

If  they  continue  with  procurement 
contracts  which  are  almost  90  percent 
negotiated — and  only  10  percent  let  by 
competitive  advertised  buLs — Uie  lowest 
percent  in  years— let  us  cut  their  budget 
to  enforce  some  discipline  over  their  ex- 
cesses. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  vield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD  I  rise  only  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  the  qiiestlon  and  ask- 
ing the  distinguished  Senator  to  furnish 
.some  information.  Ls  my  understanding 
correct  that  there  were  $400  million  left 
in  the  budget  of  the  Navy  which  was 
disposed  of  In  the  la.st  day  or  so.  or  the 
last  week  or  so.  of  the  last  fiscal  year? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  Admiral  Zum- 
walt,  sent  out  a  memorandum  urging  the 
Navy  to  get  rtd  of  that  money,  saying  if 
necessary  to  require  overtime,  or  any- 
thing they  could  do  to  use  up  that  $400 
minion. 

Mr.  MANSnELD.  I  raise  the  question 
because  I  think  the  Senator  himself 
raised  the  question  in  the  first  place,  and 
I  was  seeking  clarification. 

The  second  question  has  to  do  with 
another  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
to  the  effect  that  something  like  $38  bil- 
lion has  been  lost  in  contracts  let  for  the 
development  of  exotic  "veapons.  Could 
the  Senator  furnish  a  list,  so  that  we 
could  have  that  material  in  the  Record? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  do  that.  I  do  not  have  it  with  me  now, 
but  I  have  it  at  my  office,  and  will  be 
happy  to  have  it  incorporated  into  the 
Rbcord  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  this 
morning.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  do  that  at  the  end  of  my  remarks 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  l.> 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Does  the  Senator  re- 
call the  approximate  figure? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  approximate 
figure,  as  I  recall,  was  about  $36  billion 
in  overruns  over  the  cost  of  the  original 
contracts.  This  was  something  provided 
for  us  by  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
and  we  recalculated  it  to  adjust  for  the 
fact  that  there  had  been  changes  in 
quantities,  and  so  forth,  in  particular 
weapons  orders. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Was  that  prior  to 
the  cancellation  of  the  Cheyennf  hell- 
copter  contract  a  few  days  ago? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  was. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader  very  much. 


Mr  President,  the  Pentagon  now  ha,s 
some  400  major  and  nearly  3.000  minor 
bases  scattered  in  30  countries  aiound  the 
world.  Let  them  cut  back  on  many  of 
these  whicli  are  hold-overs  from  World 
War  U. 

They  now  .spend  some  $6  billion  a  year 
In  all  forms  ol  foreign  mihtary  aid  to 
over  46  countries  in  the  world.  Let  us  put 
a  cellini?  on  expenditures  which  would 
force  ihe  inilitaiy  to  make  .some  tough 
hard  choices  about  military  foreign  aid. 

We  now  have  more  high-ranking  of- 
ficers of  some  grades — than  we  had  at  the 
peak  of  World  Wai-  II.  Excesses  could  be 
cut  there. 

The  Pentagon  is  building  massive  new 
weapons  systems  while  continuing  to 
build  the  older  systems.  With  more  fire- 
power, far  more  costly  planes  and  ships, 
and  huge  overrims,  they  .sliould  be  re- 
quired to  pick  and  choose  and  make 
choices  as  every  one  else  must  do. 

NONDEFENSC   SPENDING  COULD  BS  CrT 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  Pentagon  that 
Government  waste  and  Grovemment 
spending  can  be  cut. 

SCBSIDIIS.    SUBSIDIES,    SVBSICIES 

The  Joint  Economic  Committee,  in  a 
landmark  study  issued  last  January,  es- 
tablished at  least  $63  billion  a  year  which 
IS  paid  out  in  one  form  of  subsidy  or  an- 
other. Not  all  of  these  are  bad.  but  much 
of  It  is  either  wasteful,  or  goes  to  wealthy 
recipients,  or  is  unneeded.  A  $240  billion 
celling  would  require  a  reexamination  of 
these  subsidies. 

FCBLIC     WORKS     WASTE 

We  all  know  the  extent  of  waste  in 
public  works  projects.  We  know  that  in- 
vestment of  private  capital  in  the  coim- 
try  brings  in  at  least  12-percent  return. 
But  the  discoimt  rate  or  cost  of  pubUc 
funds  invested  in  pubhc  works  projects 
is  calculated  at  less  than  6  percent.  TTiat 
means  we  take  money  frooi  taxpayers  to 
pump  into  projects  that  rcum  less  than 
they  would  return  if  invested  in  private 
business.  That  is  Inefficient.  A  $240  bil- 
lion ceiling  would  force  the  Budget  Bu- 
reau and  the  President  to  toughen  up  on 
wasteful  public  works  projects. 

MANNED     SPACZ     FLIGHT     WASTXTnl, 

Manned  space  flights  are  excessive. 
The  most  competent  scientists  tell  us  we 
can  do  everything  with  machines  and 
do  it  for  about  hall  the  cost  of  manned 
flights.  A  $240  billion  ceiling  would  force 
a  review  of  this  prokdem. 

PATMCNTS    TO     WXALTHT     FAXMZBS 

We  have  excessive  spending  for  farm 
program  payments  which  go  to  very 
wealthy  farmers.  A  $20,000  celling  on 
payments  to  any  one  farm  or  farmers, 
which  the  administration  has  fought 
against,  could  save  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  farm  program  and  help 
those  who  really  need  help  the  worst.  A 
$240  billion  ceiling  would  force  action 
in  this  area. 

xxcxaeivE   highwat   spbndinc 

Spending  fear  hlgh"way«  is  out  of  hand. 
Some  $120  milhon  alone  Is  being  spent 
for  the  Shirley  Highway  mixing   bowl 


here  in  Washington.  That  is  outrageous. 
But  the  highway  lobby  has  its  f  imds  pro- 
tected by  the  trust  fimd,  so  they  can 
spend  and  spend  and  spend  while  other 
vital  needs  like  mass  transit  are  deprived. 
A  $240  billion  ceiling  on  spending  could 
force  a  review  of  the  liighway  trust 
fund.  And  that  is  long  overdue. 

WASTE    IN     HEALTH     AND    EDL'CATION     PROGRAMS 

While  T  am  a  strong  supporter  of 
health  programs  and  education  pro- 
grams, everyone  knows  that  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health  have  been  stuffed 
with  funds  which  they  have  used  very 
poorly.  Aiid  we  know  that  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  spends  education 
monev  in  some  very  bad  ways.  Impacted 
aid  is  a  primary  target.  A  $240  bUUon 
ceiling  could  force  a  ground  up  review 
of  these  expenditures. 

And  in  passing  I  should  point  out  that 
not  even  a  majority  of  Republicans  and 
administration  supporters  voted  for  the 
ceiling  on  the  HEW  appropriations  when 
that  proposal  was  before  us  a  few  days 
ago. 

There  are  excesses  in  urban  renewal. 
model  cities,  and  sections  235  and  236 
housing  programs. 

Tlie  so-called  uncontrollables  should 
also  be  reviewed.  Medicare  costs  have 
gone  through  the  roof.  But  a  review  of 
medicare  practices  can  save  tens  of  mil- 
lions without  harming  the  needy  elderly. 

REVIEW   NEEDED   FROM    BOTTOM   UP 

I  assert  that  the  budget  of  the  United 
States  can  be  cut  by  $10  biUion  without 
harming  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
In  fact,  by  cutting  back  on  military  fat 
and  waste,  by  applying  priorities  to  do- 
mestic spending,  by  reviewing  every  pro- 
gram from  the  bottom  up  and  by  cutting 
back  on  huge  subsidies — sugar  subsidies, 
housing  subsidies,  interest  rate  subsidies, 
subsidies  to  big  farmers,  subsidies  to  big 
shipbuilders,  subsidies  to  the  banks  emd 
highway  and  earth  moving  industries 
who  benefit  from  foreign  aid.  subsidies 
to  defense  contractors  through  Govern- 
ment provision  of  their  plants  and  work- 
ing capital — we  could  save  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  could  better  be  spent  in  the 
private  sector  and  which  now  cost  the 
American  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars 
in  execessive  taxation. 

$240   BILLION   CEILING   NECESSARY 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  I  say  that  a 
$250  bUllon  celling— a  ceiling  with  little 
or  no  warning  for  that  is  exactly  what 
the  President  intends  to  spend  in  any 
case — is  not  enough  and  that  if  we  are 
to  establish  a  working,  meaningful  ceil- 
ing it  should  be  established  at  $240 
billion.  That  is  $8.5  billion  more  than  we 
spent  last  year. 

It  is  only  $6  billion  less  than  the  Presi- 
dent originally  asked  for. 

It  would  make  the  Pentagon  eat  Its 
excesses. 

It  would  establish  some  discipline  over 
Government  spending. 

I  urge  its  acceptance. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  >ield? 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to    the    distinguished    Senator    from 

Florida. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  have  been  listening 
carefully  to  the  Senator's  statement,  and 
I  must  say  I  agree  with  his  general  thesis 
that  we  have  be«i  spending  too  much 
money  and  we  should  start  cutting  back 
rather  severely  and  carefully. 

I  would  like  to  question  the  Senator, 
however,  about  defense  spending.  He 
mentioned  defense  manpower.  Is  it  not 
true  that  manpower  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, both  in  uniform  and  out  of 
uniform  on  the  civilian  side,  has  been 
cut  back  rather  severely  in  the  last  year 
or  two? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  true  that  there 
have  been  some  cutbacks,  but  the  cut- 
backs have  been  less  than  could  be  jus- 
tified on  the  basis  of  the  cutback  in  Viet- 
nam. Also,  there  has  not  been  as  great 
a  cutback  on  the  civihan  side  in  tJbe  mili- 
tary establishment  in  relationship  to 
those  in  uniform.  I  beheve  a  limited, 
modest  reduction  could  be  achieved. 
Certainly  not  the  1.7  milUon  in  3  years 
that  has  been  suggested — that  is  too 
much,  but  I  think  there  could  be  some 
reduction  below  what  the  President  has 
proposed. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
although  our  defense  budget  is  the  larg- 
est single  budget  in  the  history  of  Fed- 
eral budgeting,  actually  the  percentage 
of  defense  spending  compared  to  the 
gross  national  product  has  decreased 
continually  over  the  last  few  years,  while 
the  socisd  spending  has  increased  con- 
siderably? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  of  course  this  is  because  there 
has  been  a  wind  down,  and  I  think  all 
of  us  should  be  happy  and  grateful  that 
there  has  been,  of  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
But,  once  again,  the  war  in  Vietnam  has 
been  cut  back  by  about  $20  billion  a  year 
in  expenditures,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
reduction  has  not  been  reflected  in  a 
corresponding  cutback,  even  allowing  for 
pay  increases  and  inflation  and  corre- 
sponding reductions  in  military  expendi- 
tures, 

Mr.  President,  I  jield  the  floor, 
BzBsm  1 

COSTS   or   45   SCLKCTKD  MAJOB   WEAPONS 

Ststems   Incbxabbd   bt   $36.6   BnxioN 

Mr.  PROxunut.  Mr.  Prealdent,  the  coeta  of 
46  selected  major  wes^xsna  systemfl  have  In- 
creased by  $36.6  bUllon  over  the  original 
planning  estimates  for  thoee  weapons. 

This  19  the  largest  accumulatlTe  overrun 
reported  so  far. 

Last  Novemljer  I  reported  a  $35.2  blUion 
cost  overrun,  on  the  same  46  programs.  The 
November  figures  were  baaed  on  data  com- 
pUed  by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  of 
Jime  30.  1971.  The  figures  I  am  making  avaU- 
able  today  are  based  on  data  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Defense  as  of  March  31,  1972. 

In  the  9  months  separating  the  two  sets  of 
figures,  the  costs  of  the  same  46  programs 
increased  by  $1.3  billion. 

Despite  the  countless  congressional  in- 
vestigations, reports,  ezpoees,  and  blue  rib- 
bon panel  studies,  the  message  that  billions 


of  dollars  are  beUig  lost  through  mismanage- 
ment and  waste  In  mUltary  procurement  has 
either  gotten  lost  or  been  ignored. 

The  picture  would  have  looked  even  worse 
eicept  for  the  fact  thai  seven  of  the  46  weap- 
ons programs  were  removed  from  the  Pen- 
tagon's reporting  system  and  figures  lor  these 
programs  can  no  longer  be  updated.  Most  of 
the  programs  m  thU  category  were  dropped 
from  the  reporting  system  because  they  were 
either  canceled  or  completed.  Three  are 
among  the  most  mismanaged  in  recent  years. 
They  are  the  Main  BatUe  Tank,  which  was 
canceled  after  a  dismal  performance;  the 
Qamma  Goat,  which  received  a  scathing  re- 
port from  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Just  a  few  days  ago;  axul  the  FB-311,  a 
program  whose  technical  performance  Is  as 
poor  as  Its  cost  record. 

Several  other  factors  tend  to  understate 
the  size  of  the  cost  overrun  problem.  Among 
these  is  the  fact  that  the  data  supplied  by 
the  Pentagon  Is  often  seriously  outdated  and 
\s  sometimes  Inaccurate. 

The  Pentagon  shows  a  cost  overrun  of 
$222.1  mlllon  on  the  F-14  aircraft  program. 
The  Na\7  has  distorted  the  F-14  picture  by 
supplying  a  current  estimate  of  $6.3  billion 
to  complete  the  program  when  m  fact  the 
Navy  estimates  that  it  wlU  coet  $6.6  billion 
to  complete  the  program.  Instead  of  a  $222.1 
miUion  cost  overrun,  the  F^ntagoo  ought  to 
be  reporting  a  $1.5  billion  cost  overrun. 

In  the  CBtfe  of  the  LHA  ship  program,  the 
Navy  reports  that  it  wlU  coet  $870  mUllon  to 
complete  when.  In  fact,  the  Navy  now  esti- 
mates that  it  WlU  cost  $1.4  billion  to  com- 
plete. The  LHA  cost  overrun  has  been  under- 
stated by  approximately  $471  million. 

The  Air  Force  has  managed  to  minimize 
the  P-18  aircraft  coet  overrun  by  changing 
the  coet  base.  The  original  planning  estimate 
for  this  program  was  $6.1  billion,  as  shown  in 
Development  Concept  F^per  No.  19.  dated 
September  28,  1968.  But  the  Air  I^orce  now 
reports  a  planning  estimate  of  $6  billion, 
thereby  shrinking  the  difference  between  the 
planning  estimate  and  what  it  will  cost  to 
timsh  the  program.  Instead  of  a  $1.8  bUlion 
cost  overrun  in  this  program,  there  is  really 
an  overrim  of  $2.7  billion. 

TTie  omissions  in  the  Pentagon's  reporting 
system  In  these  three  programs  alone  under- 
state the  cumiUfttlve  coet  overrun  by  $2.6 
bllUon. 

Other  programs  showing  extremely  large 
Increases  Include  Safeguard  ABM,  $2.1  bU- 
lion; the  B-1  bomber,  $aJi  billion:  the  0&-A 
aircraft,  $1.8  bUUon;  the  P-lll  aircraft.  $4.9 
billion;  and  the  SRAM  missile,  $1  MlHon. 

Another  shortcoming  In  the  Pentagon's 
reporting  system  is  the  practice  oC  omitting 
the  costs  of  large  subeyvtefas  and  aaeoolated 
costs  of  major  weapoiis.  The  Safegtutrd  ABM 
report,  tar  example.  IgnM-ea  the  costs  of  war- 
heads, famUy  houamg  construction  and  op- 
eration, mlBsUe  test  range  support,  hoepi- 
tallzation,  training,  and  other  Armywlde 
support  actlvitlea.  The  moat  recent  estimate 
of  these  costs  was  In  excess  of  $1  biUlon,  and 
that  estimate  was  made  m  1970.  The  Army 
has  refused  to  revise  tills  fi.gure. 

A  March  1972  OAO  report  on  Safeguard 
strongly  suggests  that  the  Army  is  cooceal- 
ing  the  full  coots  of  the  program.  The  Array 
would  not  make  available  to  OAO  documen- 
tation showing  the  baais  aiul  btut-*  of  its 
planning  estimate  for  Safer*'  .-c  J^AO  con- 
cluded that  the  Bafeguer  eKi.iMAte  did  not 
contain  the  provlslor<-  :.  r  certam  known  or 
anticipated  costs  au  i  ore  significantly  lower 
than  estimates  prepared  by  the  weapon  sys- 
tem contractor.  In  my  experience,  wbmx  the 
mUltary  eetlmat*  of  the  coet  of  a  program  is 
lower  than  the  contractor's  estimate  for  tliat 
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pragrvm.  tbe  otmtrMtor  almost  ftlwaya  turns 
out  to  be  rlgbt. 

In  the  case  of  the  DI>-9«3  destroyer,  all 
slgna  point  to  anoctoer  Large  oo«t  liusreaM  on 
top  of  the  alTMdr  large  overran  that  haa 
been  acknowledged.  The  DD-86S  la  suppoeed 
to  be  built  m  the  same  shipyard  as  the  LHA 
and  the  delay*  on  the  LHA  have  already  had 
a  dewlmental  Impact  on  tbe  DD-8e3,  al- 
obougb  the  Navy  haa  so  far  refused  to 
admit  It. 

Finally,  the  cumulative  nature  of  the  data 
on  coeta  often  obscures  the  reasons  for  the 
overruns.  Admittedly,  some  overruns  are  ex- 
cusable When  the  cost  of  a  weapon  rises  he- 
cause  more  weapons  are  being  purchased 
than  was  originally  planned,  the  rise  may  be 
Justified  If  the  decision  to  buy  more  weap- 
ons was  a  wise  one  and  was  not  concealed 
from  Congress  at  the  time  the  planning  esti- 
mate was  made.  Changes  In  a  weapon  as  it 
undergoes  development  and  production  may 
also  Increase  coets,  and  this  Increase  may  be 
warranted.  There  are  other  factors,  such  as 
general  economic  Inflation,  which  aCect  the 
costs  of  weapons. 

In  stating  the  overruns  for  the  45  selected 
weapons  m  this  report.  I  have  taken  Into  ac- 
count aa  much  of  the  dollar  costs  of  the 
quantity  changes  as  Is  possible.  Where  the 
quantity   to  be   purchased  was  Increased,   I 


have  revised  the  planning  estimate  upward 
by  the  appropriate  amount  In  order  to  ar"lv« 
at  the  net  overrun  Where  the  qxiantlty  was 
reduced.  I  have  revised  the  planning  esti- 
mates downward 

1^)0  often  the  causes  of  cost -overruns  are 
gross  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the  Pen- 
tagon and  inefflclency  on  the  part  of  the 
defense  contractor*.  Moot  of  the  cost  overruns 
r  have  studied  faU  Into  this  category.  On- 
necessary  cost  overruns  have  coiuributed  to 
general  Inflation. 

Another  problem  Is  'he  Intentional  under- 
estimate of  the  cost  of  a  weapon  program  A 
relatively  low  price  tag  combined  with  the 
rest  of  the  Pentagon's  sales  p!Uh  has  suc- 
ceeded m  winning  support  for  weapons  which 
may  otherwise  have  not  l>een  approved  by 
Congress.  A  nvimber  of  major  weapons  fail 
luto  tills  category. 

The  Pentagon  has  obviously  been  unable 
to  ot  pe  with  the  cost  overrun  problem.  The 
situation  seems  to  me  to  be  growing  worse 
instead  of  improving  In  addition.  Congress 
and  the  public  are  still  not  being  told  the 
truth  about  cost  overruns  nn  major  weapons. 

I  request  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Hbcord  i  report  of  the  costs 
of  46  selected  weapons  systems  provided  to 
me  at  my  request  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office. 


mere  being  no  objectltxn,  the  report  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  aa 
loUows; 

COMPTROLIEK  GENXnAL  OF 

THT  Untted  States. 
Washington.  DC  .  July  24  1972 
The  Honorable  Wh-liam  Proxmisx. 
Chairman.   Stibcommittee   am   Priorities  aiid 
Economy  m  Goiyeminent.  Joint  Economic 
Committee,     Congress     of     ihe     Vniiud 
Statea. 
B    163058 

Dear  Mr  Chairman:  Enclosed  is  ^he  tip- 
dated  summary  of  estimated  cost  data,  on 
the  status  of  46  selected  major  weapon  sys- 
tems. Since  our  last  report  to  you  7  of  the 
45  systems  have  been  dropped  from  the 
Selected  Acmilsltlon  Reporting  System. 

Attachments  I  and  II  presents  the  esti- 
mated cost  data  for  38  major  weapon  sys- 
tems as  presented  in  the  March  31.  1972. 
Selected  Acquisition  Reports  (SARs)  as  re- 
leased by  the  Department  of  Defense.  At- 
tachment III  presents  the  estimated  cost 
data  on  the  7  major  weapon  systems  at  the 
time  they  were  dropped  from  Selected  Ac- 
quisition Reporting.  We  have  made  no  audit 
or  venflcatlon  of  the  reported  data. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Elmer  B  Staats. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 
Enclosures — 3. 


ATTACHMENT  I 
COMPARISON  OF  THE  ESTIMATED  COST  DATA  AS  OF  MAR.  31.  1972,  WITH  THE  ESTIMATED  COST  DATA  OF  JUNE  30.  1971,  FOB  38  WEAPOf^  SYSTEMS 

IMIars  ii  laillloasl 


Cost  change 


Nnsihcr  ol  '.ytiwn 


PlMMilg 
CStilMl* 


Development 

CStllMtS 


Quantity 


Utlier 


Current 
estiinita 


Armyft) 

(ls»T<») 

AuFwcadO). 


{10,892.7 
».731.3 
33.273.6 


{11.701.3 
37,«».6 
41.082.1 


Jl.234,6 
(576.  ?) 
(3.762.5) 


J3. 130.8 
5.  ?80. 6 
9,8».8 


Total  (38)  as  ol  Mar.  31, 1972.. 
Total  (31)  »  0*  Jbm  30.  1971.. 


73, 887. 6 
73.817.6 


D#af «Ma  tMt«M«  Jmm  30.  1971,  awl  Uaf.  31. 1972. 


90. 274. 6 
89,083.5 

1.191.1 


(3,10«.l) 
($.871.8) 


18,  271. 2 
18,124.6 


2, 767. 7 


146.6 


$16,067.3 
4?  195  0 
47,179.4 

105,441.7 
101.336.3 

4,105.4 


Note-  The  jmounis  mditale^  above  (Br  eufrenl  esttnFiet*  slw*  a 
32MM.0IIO  >o<  ttM  Army,  a  deuasse  id  U01,300.W»  lot  tUc  Ntvy 
iiKiessa  ol  {l,0&l,90a.LX  for  the  An  Fsice. 

The  systems  accounting  for  the  major 
changes  are  as  follows: 

AKMT 

Safeguard:  Increase — 81.791.0  million. 
This  Incr^iae  includes  8866  million  for 
adcUng  a  fourth  aite  to  the  program.  8417 
million  due  to  stretchout  of  equipment 
reedlnii  date  oi  the  third  site.  8226  million 
support  change  prinMtrily  for  adding  a  Safe- 
guani  UlssUe  Integrated  BellablUty  Test 
(3UIBT)  Plan,  and  819*  million  for  incor- 
po(»tion  of  08D  projected  price  indices. 

SAM-D;  Increase — 81.318.7  million. 

Tliis  Increase  1«  due  to  HS  mUllon  for  ad- 
ditional testing  equipment.  864  million  for 
antl-mlsalle/nuclear  option,  801  million  for 
management  reserve.  84500  million  for  recon- 
nguratlon  and  quantity  change,  and  8830 
million  for  revised  estimate  and  economic 
escalation. 

TOW:  Decreeee — 8«2.7mUllon. 

This  decrease  Is  attributable  to  825  million 
for  a  reduction  In  quantity  to  reflect  current 
inventory  objectives  and  a  839  million  de- 
crease due  to  revising  cost  estimates  based 
on  extsUng  multi-year  missile  contracts  and 
changes  in  support  requirements.  These  de- 
creases were  offset  by  about  81  million  in- 
crease for  economic  escalation. 

Dragon:   Increase — 8214.8  million. 

This  Increase  Is  sttrlbutahle  to  8101  mil- 
lion quality  change  as  a  result  of  a  revision 


net  increase  ol  V  1«  400.000  as  compared  to  ttie  similar  total  as  ot  June  30,  1971.  TJis  net  '""•»" |°"»;^  »',^"'r.Vx",fL"; 
(J68.600  000  [elalea  lo  Nivy  Ktions  anO  J232.:nO.0OC  due  to  elimirratwn  of  the  A.f  Force  portion  ot  Sparrow  E  from  SAR),  and  an 


In  combat  and  training  consumption  rates 
and  forces  to  be  equipped.  «67  million  due 
to  change  in  learning  curve  computations, 
labor  rates,  overhead  rates  and  estlmatmg 
error.  812  million  for  stretchout  of  procure- 
ment, 824  million  to  update  fvitue  economio 
escalation,  and  $11  million  fo.-  support  costs. 

Cheyenne:  Increase — 838.2  niiUlon. 

This  Increase  is  primarily  a  result  of  the 
request  for  fiscal  year  1973  funds  for  the  fab- 
rication of  an  additional  prototype  utilizing 
parts  and  tools  available  from  the  original 
production  program,  and  for  tbe  renovation 
of  two  exlsUug  development  prototypes. 

NAVT 

SSN — 688;   Increase — 8250.2  million. 

This  increase  is  primarily  due  to  an  in- 
crease In  the  quantity  of  ships  at  a  cost  of 
about  8182  oiilllon  and  $69  mUllon  for  up- 
date of  escalation. 

Poseidon:  Decrease-  $303  6  million. 

This  decrease  is  primarily  due  to  net  re- 
ductions associated  with  lower  negotiated 
missile  and  other  equipment  costs  of  about 
$245  million,  and  a  decrease  in  the  estimated 
cost  for  escalation  of  $14  million. 

Martc  48:  Decrease— 8306  0  million. 

The  current  SAR  reflects  the  Mark  48  Mod 
1  torpedo  program  for  which  a  production 
contract  was  avrarded  In  July  1971.  The  de- 
crease shown  above  Is  primarily  attrlbrted 
to  the  elimination  of  $281    million   in  costs 


related   to   the   Mark   48   Mod   0,2   programs 
which  have  been  cancelled. 

AIR    FORCE 

F  15:   Increase — 8493.0  million. 

This  Increase  reflects  a  $26  million  Increase 
in  development  program  based  on  contractor 
cost  data  submitted  for  renegotiation  of  en- 
gine contract  after  deletion  of  englneB  for 
F-  14B  aircraft.  $2  million  for  added  program 
scope  requirements  for  missile  test  hardware 
and  a  decease  of  84  million  for  deletion  of 
test  center  service  funding.  In  addition,  the 
air  vehicle  price  mcreased  8412  miUlon  based 
on  contractor  data  submitted  for  renegotia- 
tion of  engine  contract  after  deletion  of  F- 
14B  aircraft  which  was  offset  by  a  decrease 
of  88  million  for  refinement  of  previous  esti- 
mates. Initial  spares  estimates  increased  $94 
million  due  to  deieUon  of  engines  for  the 
P-14B  aircraft  which  was  offset  by  $44  mil- 
lion as  a  result  of  computing  spare  engines 
on  a  modular  support  concept. 

P-Ul :  Increase  8836.7  million. 

This  increase  Is  attributable  to  $293  mii- 
llon  for  an  increase  in  quantity  of  aircraft 
to  be  procured  and  $33  million  for  initial 
spares  cost  increase. 

Mlnuteman  H;  Increase— 8161.8  million. 

This  increase  is  primarily  due  to  force  mod- 
ernization costs 

Mlnuteman  in:  Increase — 8128-8  million. 

This  Increase  Is  primarily  due  to  force 
modernization  ccsts. 
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THE  INTERIM  OFFENSIVE  WEAPONS 
AGKEEMENT 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Haut  F.  Byrd.  Jr.)  .  Under  the  previous 
(ffdw,  the  Senator  from  Mlasiasippl  <Mr. 
Sinnns)  is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  speak  at  this 
hour  on  the  Interim  OfTenaive  Weapcais 
Agreement,  and  say  that  I  do  this  under 
the  pressure  of  other  demanding  assign- 
ments for  today.  I  shaJl  return  to  the 
floor  and  undertake  to  debate  anj-  point 
I  make  that  might  be  challenged  or  com- 
mented on. 

I  want  to  say.  at  the  outset,  that  I 
support  the  SALT  agreements,  both  the 
ABM  treaty— now  approved — and  the 
pending  5-year  limitation  on  oSensive 
weapons,  i  certainly  hcH?e — and  expect — 
tliat,  having  approved  the  treaty,  the 
Senate  will  quickly  approve  the  interim 
agreement. 

Occasionally,  we  in  this  Chamber  have 
an  oppojrtunity  to  cast  our  votes  on  an 
issue  which  vitally  and  ba&kally  affects 
man's  state — the  status  of  mankind — not 
only  In  the  United  States  and  what  we 
caU  the  "free  world,"  but  the  state  of 


man  everywhere.  I  bdlere  thla  is  such  an 
issue,  approval  of  these  agreements. 

I  do  not  mean  to  s«iy  that  these  i^ree- 
ments,  if  approved  by  the  appropriate 
actions  here  and  in  Moscow,  win  put  us 
unfailingly  on  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  to  lasting  peace.  I  do  not  say  that. 
No  single  action.  In  this  Chamber  or 
elsewhere  can  do  t>iat. 

I  believe  strongly,  however,  that  these 
agreements  can  be  a  beginning — a 
start — toward  better  relations  betwewi 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  would  be  a  start,  a  significant  start 
toward  a  more  tranquil  world. 

These  agreements  are  Just  a  start,  a 
first  step,  but  President  Nixon  has  made 
It  clear  that  he  wants  to  begin  negotia- 
tioQs  at  once  on  a  second-step  strategic 
arms  agreement.  That  is  why  we  have 
moved  rapidly  to  consider — and,  I  believe, 
to  approve  both  these  agreements. 

CASKrmXT      BXVIXWED 

Despite  this  priority  action  here,  these 
agreements  have  been  considered  by  two 
Senate  committees.  Other  speakers  will. 
I  am  sure,  discuss  the  policy  findings  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
I  want  to  state  for  the  record  that  the 
Senate  Armed  Service?  Committee  has 


carefully   couldered   military   Inudiea- 
Uons  Qi  tbe  agieemanti. 

Actually,  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, through  a  Soboommlttee  headed  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (BIr.  Jick- 
son)  ki^st  Itself  Infonned  on  the  progress 
erf  the  3  years  of  SALT  negotiations  In 
Helsinki  and  Vieima.  Since  those  talks 
were  completed  at  the  Moscow^  Stammlt. 
the  full  oonmilttee  has  held  hearings  on 
the  resoltli*  agreetnents. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee,  I  took 
part  in  those  hearings  and  heard  all  the 
witnesses  except  two,  and  I  have  re- 
viewed thor  testimony. 

Public  and  executive  sessions  were 
held  before  and  after  the  July  congres- 
sional recess.  Witnesses  heard  included 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr.  Laird;  the 
chairman.  Admiral  Moorer,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  and 
Ambassador  Smith  and  members  of  his 
SALT  delegation. 

As  I  have  said,  these  hearings  focused 
on  the  military  implications  of  the  agree- 
ments. The  committee  did  not  ask  that 
the  agreements  be  formally  referred  to 
us:  we  held  our  hearings  to  bring  out 
information   and   assure  ourselves  with 
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respect  to  miliUry  implications  of  these 
agreements. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Sen- 
ate Armed  Services  did  not  and  will  not 
issue  a  formal  report  on  the  agreements. 
We  asked  the  Printing  Office  for  a  rush 
job,  however,  and  our  printed  hearings 
are  now  available. 

SOCm)    AND 


I  will  not  attempt  to  summarize  our 
testimony  In  detail.  Mr.  President,  but  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  Senate  of  the  ques- 
tions with  which  I  entered  our  commit- 
tee review  and  the  answers  which 
emerged  from  it. 

I  began  our  hearings  with  the  convic- 
tion that  we  now  have  a  strategic  force 
which  !■  clesurly  strong  enough  to  deter 
any  challenge.  But  I  wanted  to  be  quite 
sure  about  that  point. 

I  also  wanted  to  inquire  whether  we 
would  have  the  authority,  under  this 
interim  agreemeui,.  to  maintain  and  up- 
date a  fully  erf  Jble  deterrent  so  that  it 
wc^old  be  avaLuble  at  the  end  of  the 
5-year  period  coverd  by  the  agreement.  I 
wanted  an  answer  to  that  question  in 
case  It  should  develop  that  the  5-year 
interim  agreement  could  not  be  renewed 
or  extended. 

Finally,  there  was  a  question  in  my 
mind  about  verification.  I  wanted  to  be 
quite  sure  that  we  will  know  what  the 
other  side  is  doing  under  these  agree- 
ments. Would  we  know  that  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  were  being  observed? 

Oior  SALT  heeunngs  strengthened  my 
conviction  that  we  now  have  a  credible 
deterrent — that  we  have  a  force  so 
stTODg,  ao  diverse,  that  potential  enemies 
would  not  risk  attacking  us. 

Thus.  It  leaves  the  matter  up  to  us 
solely,  while  making  judgments  on  this 
question.  I  will  leave  the  floor  shortly 
to  go  to  a  meeting  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  which  Is  passing  on  the 
identical  point,  as  to  how  far  we  should 
go  with  reference  to  these  weapons. 

Our  hearings  also  persuaded  me  that 
our  deterrent  will  still  be  strong  and 
wholly  credible  5  years  hence  if  we  con- 
tinue to  modernU»  our  weapons  and  im- 
prove our  technology — as  we  are  per- 
mitted to  do  under  the  agreements. 

Our  hearings  ctrnvinced  me  tliat  we 
do  have  the  means  to  know  what  the 
other  side  is  doing  while  the  treaty  is  in 
force. 

In  short,  I  concluded  that  the  treaty 
and  the  interim  agreement  are  sound 
and  that  we  can  safely  approve  them 
as  the  basis  for  new  negotiations  aimed 
at  tighter  limitations  on  offensive  stra- 
tegic arms. 

Looking  toward  thoBe  SALT  n  ne- 
gotiations, I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  aunended  approval  language 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson).  Over  the  years,  no 
Member  of  the  S«iate  has  given  closer 
attention  than  he  to  the  strategic  pos- 
ture of  the  United  States  as  against  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  share  some  of  the  concerns  he  ex- 
nressed  during  his  exhaustive  question- 
■ng  of  witnesses  at  the  committee's 
.SALT  hearings.  I  agree,  for  example, 
that  this  agreement  is  only  an  interim 
agr-eement.    If    no    permanent    agree- 


ment—no treaty — has  been  negotiated 
by  1977,  the  United  States  will  certainly 
have  to  look  down  the  road — and  look 
down  that  road  before  then— and  as- 
sure the  survivability  of  its  deterrent  in 
future  years.  That  is,  I  believe,  the  con- 
cept expressed  in  the  first  part  of  Sena- 
tor Jackson's  amendment. 

Further,  the  present  5-year  agreement 
gives  certain  numerical  advantages  to 
the  Soviet  Union  based,  in  part  at  least, 
on  technological  advantages  which  we 
now  enjoy.  Those  technological  advan- 
tages cannot  be  assumed  to  continue  for 
all  time.  A  permanent  treaty,  therefore, 
must  take  this  into  account  and  balance 
the  level  of  strategic  forces  on  both  sides 
by  considering  numbers  of  launchers, 
numbers  of  warheads,  destructive  power 
of  weapons,  and  potential  growth  within 
the  terms  of  the  treaty.  This,  as  I  under- 
stand It,  is  the  main  aim  of  the  second 
portion  of  the  Jackson  amendment. 

The  third  portion  of  the  Jackson 
amendment  pledges  us  to  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  weapons  research  and  weapons 
modernization.  To  my  mind,  this  is  just 
commonsense. 

As  I  have  said.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port tl;is  interim  agreement.  I  also  sup- 
port the  Jackson  amendment  because  I 
do  not  'oelleve  it  places  any  reservation  or 
limitation  on  the  basic  offensive  weapons 
agreement.  I  do  not.  and  would  not,  sup- 
port smy  limitation  or  reservation,  or 
anything  I  judged  to  be  a  limitation  or 
reservation. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  Jackson 
amendment,  as  it  stands,  as  he  offered  it 
on  August  7,  constitutes  a  wise  expres- 
sion of  views  by  Congress  as  it  approves 
the  agreement. 

JOINT  CHIEFS  APPROVE 

I  am  confident  that  my  conclusions 
about  the  agreements  were  solidly  based 
on  the  facts  presented  and  the  best  mili- 
tary judgments  available. 

We  questioned  Admiral  Moorer,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs,  and  Admiral 
Ztimwalt.  General  Ryan,  and  General 
Palmer  very  closely.  I  believe  their  view 
is  quite  clear. 

The  Joint  CI  ieis  of  Staff,  who  fol- 
lowed the  negotiations  closely,  favor  ap- 
proval of  the  treaty  and  the  interim 
agreement,  provided  we  continue  to  go 
forward  with  modernization  of  strategic 
weapons  and  improvement  of  weapons 
technology. 

Here  is  the  position  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  as  presented  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  on  Jime  20  by  Admiral 
Moorer: 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  were  offlclaUy  rep- 
resented on  the  SALT  delegation  and  were 
consulted  prior  to  signature.  If  we  press 
forward  vigorously  with  our  programs  de- 
signed to  protect  against  a  degradation  in 
national  security  posture,  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  believe  that  the  deterrent  capability 
of  our  strategic  forces  will  not  be  impaired, 
that  peace  of  the  world  may  be  enhanced, 
and  that  the  undertakings  will  be  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  confident,  based  in  part  on  de- 
cisions of  the  past  and  in  partictilar  on 
our  recent  procurement  debate  here  and 
the  decisions  then  made,  that  the  Sen- 
ate win  continue  to  back  the  SALT  agree- 
ments with  adequate  funds  for  improved 


weapons  and  technology  within  the  terms 
of  the  agreements. 

SALT    SAVINGS 

One  final  word  about  these  agreements. 
As  chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee,  I  want  to  take  issue  with 
those  critics  who  complain  that  savings 
anticipated  under  SALT,  have  proven  il- 
lusoi-y  and  that  the  money  saved  has  been 
engulfed  in  funds  for  new  weapons 
spending.  That  is  not  true  if  we  look 
ahead   a    few   years — as   we   must  look 

Before  the  SALT  agreements.  Con- 
gress was  committed,  in  some  degree,  to 
four  ABM  sites.  The  Defense  Department 
had  set  its  sights  on  12  of  them.  Under 
the  treaty  we  will  buy  no  more  than  two. 

Before  the  SALT  agreements,  the  Rus- 
sians were  rapidly  expanding  their  land 
and  sea-based  strategic  missile  forces, 
and  there  was  no  apparent  end  to  it.  Well 
before  the  5 -year  term  of  the  proposed 
offensive  agreement,  we  would  have  to 
take  aggressive — and  expensive — steps  to 
coimter  the  expanding  threat. 

I  believe  that  we  would  have  to  move, 
in  the  strategic  weapons  area — and  move 
soon — if  the  agreements  were  not  ap- 
proved and  the  Russians  were  to  con- 
tinue their  open-«ided  expansion  of  their 
missile  programs. 

Looking  down  the  road,  there  are  sav- 
ings, very  great  savings,  implicit  for  the 
future  in  these  SALT  agreements.  Of 
course,  it  will  require  some  hard  decisions 
by  Congress  and  the  executive  branch  as 
to  whether  or  not  we  really  make  these 
savings. 

A    STABT 

We  will  save  money  in  the  long  run 
under  these  SALT  agreements,  but,  as  I 
have  said,  the  agreements  promise  much 
more  than  a  measure  of  relief  for  the 
American  taxpayer.  They  promise  a  start 
towards  arms  control — I  do  not  say  dis- 
armament— In  the  nuclear  age.  It  is  a 
start  which  I  believe  we  should  make, 
first,  in  our  own  best  interests,  but  also 
m  the  interests  of  others. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  get 
excited  about  it,  but  I  have  been  very 
close  to  these  problems  for  the  last  sev- 
eral years;  and  I  say  on  my  responsi- 
bility— every  ounce  of  it — that  there  is 
no  complete  defense  to  a  nuclear  attack; 
that  if  these  arms  are  ever  turned  loose 
by  one  party  or  another  and  we  have  a 
nuclear  war,  great  parts  of  the  world 
will  be  destroyed  and  a  great  percentage 
of  the  population  of  the  world  will  be 
destroyed. 

Senators  should  face  the  fact  that, 
while  we  debate  this  bilateral  first  step, 
the  nuclear  arms  race  is  accelerating 
among  other  powers.  The  ban  on  nuclear 
testing  does  not  apply  to  underground 
tests,  and  some  nuclear  powers  do  not 
abide  by  the  1963  treaty.  Several  nations 
already  have  nuclear  weapons  and  lim- 
ited delivery  systems.  These  are  just- 
well  known  facts.  They  are  not  often 
mentioned  because  they  are  so  un- 
pleasant but  it  is  a  part  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  In  fact,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Comnusslon  lists  23  nations  capa- 
ble of  developing  nuclear  weapons  and 
.sophisticated  delivery  systems  within  5 
to  20  years. 


Picture  that — if  anyone  can— a  world 
5  to  20  years  from  now  in  which  23  na- 
tions win  be  capable  of  '.lavlng  nuclear 
weapons  with  modem  delivery  systems, 
that  Is,  the  ability  to  deliver  a  nuclear 
weapon  on  target.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
we  should  not  try,  now,  to  go  as  far  as 
possible  In  prepsuing  against  that  day. 

It  Is  high  time  that  the  major  powers 
took  steps  toward  curbing  their  nuclear 
arms  so  that  other  nations  with  a  men- 
acing potential  can  be  drawn  Into  an 
arms  control  network. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment which  is  limited  but  is  a  start. 

Let  me  emphasize,  in  concluding,  that 
we  do  now  have,  beyond  doubt,  in  being, 
sophisticated  weapons  that  are  entirely 
capable  of  providing  the  necessary  deter- 
rent that  we  need  to  deter  any  nattPS 
from  risking  the  cQ])seG'>:>^tes  of  an  Sit- 
tackuD(8)U£r 

P'«*r*iiier,  for  emphasis,  imder  the  terms 
of  the  agreement  to  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed myself,  we  will  have  sufBclent 
deterrent  force  and  we  can  provide,  for 
the  intervening  period,  and  the  period 
beyond  the  5 -year  period,  should  there 
be  no  extension  of  this  agreement,  or 
should  it  be  violated  in  the  meantime. 

We  liave  an  opportunity,  and  the  time, 
to  provide  the  benefits  of  research  and 
development  and  technology  that  would 
update  the  weapons  we  have,  or  even 
bring  forth  new  weapons  that  would  add 
to  our  deterrent  capability. 

Further.  I  am  satisned— and  this  Is 
something  new,  it  was  not  true  a  few 
years  ago — that  we  now  have  the  capa- 
bility to  detect  and  to  be  able  to  tell  on 
a  week-to-week  and  a  month-to-month 
basis  what  is  going  on  on  the  other  side, 
what  tiiey  are  doing,  and  what  their 
activities  are.  I  do  not  mean  looking  into 
their  minds  as  to  what  they  are  plan- 
ning, but  finding  out  what  they  are 
doing  toward  improving  their  own  posi- 
tion and  thus  avoiding,  through  this  mar- 
velous technology,  getting  caught  by  sur- 
prise. 

No  system  Is  perfect,  but  I  have  been 
here  a  good  many  years  and  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  we  are  not  taking  too  much 
of  a  chance.  We  are  not  taking  an  im- 
reasonable  chance  In  making  this  modest 
start,  because  I  realize  that  something 
has  got  to  be  done.  I  believe  this  will 
prove  to  be  the  germ — the  beginning — 
of  what  will  finally  develop.  I  hope,  into 
a  worldwide  limitation  of  some  kind 
with  reference  to  nuclear  weapons.  I  am 
not  off  on  a  rosy  path  of  thinking  about 
disarmament  or  imllateral  action,  but 
thinking  totally  within  the  terms  of  this 
agreement  as  I  have  outlined  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  .  Under  the  previous  or- 
der, the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky 
'Mr.  CooPKF)  Is  now  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  10  minutes. 


INDIA'S  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  AS  AN 
INDEPENDENT,  DEMOCRATIC  NA- 
TION 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  myself  and  on  behalf  of 


Senators  Chuuch,  Tomnrr,  Javimi,  Saxw, 
Kenhidt,  SiHEwa,  P«cT,  C*a«.  Bath, 
HoLLiHQS,  CxAmToa,  Bioaxx,  Matbus, 
Tati,  Haxxzxu,  and  Boxh.  a  reeolutioD 
expreasing  the  oongntulations  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Republic  ol  IntU*  on  its 
25th  anniversanr  ae  an  independent, 
democratic  natiOD, 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  Just  said. 
I  have  submitted  today  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  Senators  I  have 
named,  a  Senate  resolution  extending  to 
the  Republic  of  India  and  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Indira  Gtahdhl,  to  ite  Parliament 
and  people,  the  congratulations  and 
good  wishes  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  on  the  25th  anniversary  of  In<tta"5 
establishment  as  an  Indcpsniierit,  sover- 
eign and  deoau^sXiC  nation.  I  know  that 
*r  ^e  joined  by  millions  of  the  people 
of  the  United  Statee  in  this  expression  of 
good  will. 

It  was  25  years  ago  that  the  partition 
of  the  subcontinent  of  India  was  com- 
pleted. To  one  who  has  spent  any  time  in 
India,  I  think  It  would  be  clear  that 
there  never  was  any  question  In  its  long 
history  that  Ihdia  would  be  independent. 
The  strength  and  continuity  of  Its  an- 
cient culture  and  its  history  made  inde- 
pendence inescapable.  The  part  that 
Qhandijl,  the  late  Prime  Minister 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  other  great 
leaders  played  In  hastening  Independ- 
ence were  In  a  larger  sense  an  expression 
of  Indian  thought  and  ptirpose  and  de- 
termination. I  think  it  worthwhile  also 
to  remember  that  Great  Britain  and  her 
statesmen  played  an  enlightened  role  at 
the  time  of  her  independence.  But,  above 
all,  it  was  the  unwavering  spirit  of  the 
Indian  people  and  their  leaders  growing 
out  of  its  long  history  and  culture  that 
assured  independence. 

It  has  been  28  years  since  that  historic 
day  of  independence  and  In  the  years 
that  have  passed.  India's  progress  and 
work  have  be«i  marked  by  the  spirit  and 
activity  which  only  independence  and 
c(Hnplete  freedom  can  give. 

It  was  my  opportunity  to  serve  in  1955 
and  1966  as  Ambassador  <rf  the  United 
States  to  the  Republic  of  India  and  I  have 
revisited  India  on  three  occasions  since 
that  time.  Each  time  I  have  seen  the  con- 
tinuous growth  and  success  of  its  econ- 
omy in  the  field  of  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry. But  of  equal  Importance,  this  eco- 
nomic growth  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  concern  for  the  social  and  humane 
needs  of  Its  people  in  health  and  educa- 
tion and  social  justice. 

India's  life  has  stayed  firmly  bound  to 
dMnocratic  values  in  its  parliamentary 
institutions,  the  rule  of  the  law.  its  free 
courts  and  the  holding  of  free  elections. 
larger  In  point  of  ijarticipetlon  by  Its 
people  than  any  other  country  In  the 
history  of  the  world. 

India  has  had  its  trials  but  it  has  held 
true  to  its  course  of  independence  and 
democratic  and  hiunan  values. 

The  United  States,  throughout  the 
years,  has  been  of  assistance  to  the  peo- 
ple of  India.  I  hope  that  the  spirit  and 
the  values  of  the  peoples  of  the  two 
countries  will  be  increasingly  close  and 
boimd  together  to  friendship. 

We  extend  to  the  Repubhc  of  India, 
to  Prime  Minister  Indira  Oandh!,  a  great 
leader  of  her  people,  to  our  sister  par- 


liament, and  to  India's  people  our  oon- 
gratulations  cm  Its  success  and  our  best 
wliftMB  for  tlie  future. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  Vt»  'Bxcam  an  excerpt  of 
Oaadfal's  writincs  vAAt^  ttils  much  about 
the  spirit  of  the  Republic  of  India. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoui. 
as  follows: 

Bttcall  tb*  f  BC«  of  tb*  poorest  ui4  tb*  moat 
helplsas  man  wluna  you  i&sjr  have  M«a  awl 
ask  yotimlf,  U  the  step  you  conteinpli^^ 
la  going  to  bo  of  any  use  to  hUa.  WUl  ne  be 
ablo  to  gmln  anytblis-  t,r  itt  'Win  It  rMtorts 
bliB  to  %  uifTTOl  oT«r  bit  own  Ufo  sb«  iIm> 
;!««?  In  otter  woMtt,  wtn  tt  liM  to  nrara] 
or  oolf •ml*  fo*  the  hungry  s&d  also  iplMtn- 
aUy  aUTTatf  oaimons  ot  am  ooaaUryaMO? 
Thon  you  wlU  a&d  your  douMa  and  younoU 
moltuig  away. 

The  PBX8IDINO  OFFICER.  Uhder 
the    previous   order    the    dlsUnguished 

Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  CmitCH)  is 
now  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes. 

TO  TBB  NXW  niDIA— HAPPY  MTB  BIATBBAT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  today, 
the  Republic  of  India  is  eelebratinf  Its 
25th  Independence  anniversary.  I  am  de- 
lll^xted  to  submit  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolufclcm,  along  with  Senators  Coona 
and  Ttnrwrr  and  ottiers,  erpressing  this 
body's  congratulations  to  the  Parlia- 
ment of  India  on  such  a  significant 
occasion. 

Through  this  resolution,  we  In  the 
VS.  Senate  want  to  express  to  our  legis- 
lative cotmterparts  halfway  arouzMl  the 
world  our  good  will  and  best  wishes,  and 
pay  our  compliments  to  the  people  of 
India  for  their  Impressive  economic  and 
social  achievements  over  the  past  quar- 
ter of  a  centtu-y,  and  for  their  steadfast 
support  of  parliamentary  government. 

The  world's  most  populoiu  democracy 
and  the  foremost  power  in  South  Asia. 
India  is  a  free  and  secular  society  based 
on  a  written  constitution  that  seeks 
social,  economic,  sind  poUtlcAl  justlee 
for  all  its  citizens.  Its  judicial  system  is 
devoted  to  the  rule  of  law.  From  the  time 
that  Prime  Minister  JjiwabM-lal  Nehru 
spoke  on  behalf  of  DuUa's  freedtHn  25 
years  ago,  the  United  States  has  sup- 
ported and  encoiutiged  India's  efforts  to 
develop  its  economy  and  strengthen  its 
democracy. 

I  first  saw  India  during  World  War  U: 
I  returned  for  the  second  time  at  the  end 
of  November  1971.  During  my  brief  visit 
last  year,  I  caught  a  gUmpse  of  India's 
energetic  i>rogram  of  economic  develop- 
ment to  raise  up  550  milUon  people  from 
the  depths  of  poverty  and  to  make  the 
transition  from  a  traditional  society  to 
one  of  just  distribution  of  the  benefits  of 
wealth,  science,  and  technology.  I  saw 
the  infrastructure,  which  Prime  Minister 
Indira  Gandhi  has  said  "will  enable  us 
to  become  a  modem  economy."  I  saw  the 
modernization  of  India's  agricultiure. 
known  imiversally  as  the  green  revolu- 
tion, whereby  the  cotmtry  has  reached 
self-sufBclency  In  rice  production. 

In  the  industrial  sector,  after  major 
diversification.  India  today  ranks  as  the 
world's  eighth  industrial  nation,  able  to 
supply  to  its  people  consumer  and  capital 
goods  as  well  as  to  export  sophisticated 
products. 
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The  Government  has  worked  hard  to 
raise  the  living  standards  of  the  Indian 
people  by  provldins  extensive  health 
services,  raising  life  expectancy  from  a 
grim  29  years  at  lndep«idence  to  55 
yeais  today,  by  increasing  the  literacy 
rate  from  14  percent  in  1947  to  over  30 
percent  In  1972,  and  by  promoting  effec- 
tive family  planning  programs  nation- 
wide. 

Since  India's  political  system,  like  that 
of  the  United  States,  is  a  test  and  a 
proof  of  the  democratic  path  to  achieve 
iOc'iSl  liistlce  and  economic  well-being, 
what  liappena  iT-  India,  especially  over 
the  next  3S  years,  will  help  to  determine 
the  future  of  other  nations  in  Asia  thst 
look  to  this  democratic  power  for  guid- 
ance and  leadership.  The  significance  of 
India's  economic  well-being  then,  real- 
ized to  the  open  air  of  democracy,  ex- 
tends not  only  to  the  coimtry's  500.000 
villagea  and  cities,  but  far  beyond  India's 
borders. 

The  diverse  cultures  of  India  and  the 
United  States  are  naturally  bound  by  the 
bridge  of  democracy  by  which  both  so- 
cieties guarantee  free  debate,  free  wor- 
ship, and  free  elections.  India  iiavlng 
had  six  national  elections  since  inde- 
pendence. Both  countries  share  values 
that  are  set  forth  in  the  American  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  and  both  na- 
tions have  demonstrated  a  deep  sense  of 
responsibility  toward  mankind  by  of- 
fering refuge  to  the  oppressed.  The  10 
million  East  Bengalis  who  fled  to  In- 
dia during  Bangladesh's  war  of  inde- 
pendence last  year  have  returned  home, 
but  India  still  hosts  the  Dall  Lama  and 
close  to  100,000  of  his  Tibetan  followers. 
India  and  the  United  States  have  cho- 
sen to  follow  the  path  of  progress  for 
the  many  rather  than  the  few.  Thomas 
JefTerson  said: 

Men  ftr«  naturally  divided  into  two  par- 
tloB,  (1)  tboae  who  (ear  and  distrust  the 
p«ople.  and  wish  to  draw  all  powers  from 
tb*m  into  tba  hands  of  the  higher  classes; 
and  (2)  those  who  IdentlXy  themselves  with 
the  people.   [and|   have  confidence  in  them. 

On  its  silver  independence  anniversary. 
India  can  look  back  with  satisfaction  on 
25  years  of  building,  of  exemplifying  that 
the  state  does  exist  to  serve  the  people. 
not  that  the  people  exist  to  serve  the 
state.  As  in  the  case  of  Jefferson's  Amer- 
ica. India  can  look  forward  to  expanded 
horizons  for  growth  with  a  society  firmly 
based  on  democratic  institutions. 

As  a  friend  of  India.  I  offer  my  heart- 
felt congratulations  on  its  25th  birthday. 
May  this  be  the  opening  of  an  era  of  in- 
creasmg  prosperity  and  opportunity,  do- 
mestic tranquility,  and  peace  for  the 
Indian  people. 

The  words  of  the  poet,  Shelley,  apply: 
"The  world's  great  age  begins  anew' 

I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  sm  inter- 
view with  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  in  Sun- 
day's Parade  magazine  and  a  dispatch 
from  Delhi  in  todaiy's  Washington  Post 
be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Pajrade  magazine.  Aug,  13,   1972 1 

A    Talk    WrrH    Imdda    Gandhi 

(By  Michael  Oorkln  i 

Naw  DatHi  — 'We  are  quite  wUllng  to  forget 
what  has  happened    and  to  make  a  new  start 


with  the  United  States.  We  want  your  frleiid- 
•mp.  But  the  Nlaon  Administration  has 
shown  no  real  desire  to  Improve  its  relations 
with  India.  The  American  people — that's  an- 
other story.  They  have  consistently  been  sym- 
pathetic. I.  personally,  get  such  a  vast  num- 
ber of  letters  from  Americans — In  every  state. 
and  eyery  age — ail  expressing  their  friendship 
for  India.  We  are  grateful  for  this  support. 
And  we  sincerely  hope  that  the  U.8  Admin- 
istration, too.  will  try  to  undertand  our  point 
of  view  and  our  problems  It  is  never  too  late 
or  too  early  to  be  friends  ' 

Thus  did  Prime  Minister  Indira  Gandhi. 
leader  of  India's  5«0  million  people,  express 
to  Parade  her  hopes  for  future  U.S. -Indian 
relations.  Coming  as  they  do,  on  the  eve  of 
India's  asth  anniversary  of  Independence 
from  Britain  i  on  Tuesday ) .  tier  words  are  a 
remi/.^irr  t,hat  there  still  may  be  some  com- 
mon ground  •oet^;?i<.r.  'he  world's  most  power- 
ful democracy,  the  United  5VZ.'.ZZ.  ^.'^d  »he 
world's  largest  democracy.  India  They  n.'-e 
also  a  reminder  that  never  In  the  past  25 
years  have  relations  between  cnir  two  coun- 
tries been  worse, 

THOXNY    P.»TH    OV    IMDIA-ONrTBD    STATES 

aeuATioNS 
To  some  observers,  the  surprising  thing  Is 
that  Indian-American  relations  didn't  fall 
apart  a  long  time  ago  For.  ever  since  1954. 
the  US.  has  been  allied  to  India's  arch- 
enemy, Moslem  Pakistan.  We  have  spent  bil- 
lions of  dollars  In  military  aid.  propping  up 
various  dictatorships  In  Pakistan,  which 
borders  on  the  Soviet  Union  and  agreed  to  be 
our  ally.  And  while  we  have  also  Invested 
some  «10  blUlon  in  •non-aligned"  India  (al- 
most all  of  It  economic  aid)  we  have  con- 
sistently been  more  critical  of  India,  and  we 
have  usually  looked  the  other  way  when 
Pakistan  pointed  its  .American -supplied  guns 
in   India's  direction, 

rC«V(^     NATION     or     BANOLADESH 

This  was  perhaps  never  more  evident  than 
last  December,  when  India  and  Pakistan  got 
embroiled  In  their  fourth  war  In  25  years — 
a  war  that  saw  Bast  Pakistan  emerge,  with 
India's  assistance,  as  the  Independent  coun- 
try of  Bangladesh.  During  the  14-day  conflict, 
and  for  several  montlis  preceding  It.  the  US, 
gave  moral  support  to  Pakistan,  even  though 
we  claimed  publicly  to  be  neutral,  iThe  "An- 
derson Papers,"  It  will  be  recalled,  made  this 
embarrassingly  clear  i  As  a  result,  Indian- 
American  relations  plummeted  to  a  new 
low — m  fact,  to  the  point  where  the  newly 
retired  American  Ambassador  here.  Kenneth 
Keating,  had  to  be  accompanied  by  a  24-bour 
armed  guard. 

.As  might  be  expected,  the  main  beneficiary 
of  all  this  bad  feeling  between  the  US,  and 
India  Is  the  Soviet  Union,  which,  for  the 
jjast  few  years  has  steadily  Increased  Its 
strength  on  the  subcontinent,  .At  this  point 
they  are  now  India's  main  arms  supplier, 
having  pumped  in  some  »1.8  billion  since 
1965.  (  "We  pay  for  all  of  our  arms  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  this  In  no  way  affects  our 
status  of  non-alignment,'  "  counters  Mrs, 
Gandhi  I  Moreover,  in  August,  1971,  India 
and  the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  20-year  Treaty 
of  Peace.  Friendship  and  Cooperation — 
which,  though  not  a  mutual-defense  pact, 
nonettaelees  has  sent  the  shivers  up  some 
American  spines.  As  Kenneth  Keating  ex- 
pressed It.  with  diplomatic  c»lm:  "Mrs. 
O&ndhl  win  perhaps  tell  you  that  the  Treaty 
In  no  way  affects  India's  .status  of  non-align- 
ment' [she  did]  but  for  the  American  mind, 
at  least.  It  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  the  Treaty 
having  no  effect,  or  making  no  changes,  isn't 
It?" 

MRS.    GANDHI    (iAINS    POWBR 

Such  worries  notwithstanding.  It  Is  prob- 
ably too  soon  to  say  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  has  won  a  permanent  place  for  Itself 
in  India,  or  whether  the  U  S  has  lost  the 
world's  second  most  popvilous  country  as  a 
friend  But  what  is  certain  is  that  much  will 
deperiU  on  India's  pt>pular  and  powerful  Mrs. 


Gandhi.  At  54,  she  has  been  India's  Prime 
Minister  for  six  years;  yet,  it  wasn't  untu 
her  overwhelming  success  in  last  year's  elec- 
tions, followed  by  the  victory  over  Pakistan 
in  December,  that  she  became  IndU's  undis- 
puted leader  Today,  in  fact,  many  observers 
feel  that  no  leader  in  India's  recent  history— 
not  even  her  father.  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  who 
was  I»rlme  Minister  from  1947  until  he  died 
in  1984 — has  had  as  much  power  as  the 
strong-wlUed,  brilliant,  attractive  Mrs. 
Gandhi. 

In  a  way.  Indira  Prlyadarshinl  ("dearly  be- 
loved"! Gandhi  has  been  grooming  for  this 
position  ever  since  she  was  a  child  living  in 
her  grandfather's  mansion  in  northern  India. 
Both  her  grandfather  and  father  were  leaders 
in  India's  struggle  for  mdependence,  and 
Indira  was  often  present  when  British  officers 
came  to  cart  them  off  for  interrogation  and 
prison- — or.  as  her  father  called  It,  his  "other 
home,"  During  his  long  stays  in  prison,  Nehru 
o«T»t  i^'tf^s  to  Indira — his  only  child — often 
confiding  to  her  iu£  deepest  hopes  for  India's 
future  It  wasn't  long  berors  Inalra^  too. 
Joined  in  the  "freedom  struggle,"  nor  ST:*  " 
long  before  she  emerged  aa  one  of  Its  young 
leaden,  and  was  tossed,  along  with  her 
father.  Into  that    "other  home. " 

This  close  working  relationship  with  her 
father  continued  even  after  India  won  its 
independence  In  1947  and  Nehru  liecame  \ti 
first  Prime  Minister.  Nehru's  wife  having 
died,  he  asked  Indira — who  by  then  had  mar- 
ried a  childhood  friend  and  was  a  mother- 
to  move,  along  with  her  family.  Into  the 
Prime  Minister's  residence  and  to  serve  as 
his  official  hoetesa.  Indira  thought  about  it. 
argued  about  it — with  her  husband  Peroze 
(he  died  In  1960) — and  then  agreed.  Thus. 
for  the  next  17  years  she  was  constant  wlt- 
nesB  to  the  comings  and  goings  of  world 
leaders  (she  has  met,  for  example,  all  the 
American  Presidents  since  Truman ) :  and 
she  was  constant  "ear"  to  her  father,  who 
continued  to  discuss  with  her  his  problems 
and  plans.  Not  surprisingly,  by  the  time  he 
died,  Indira  knew  as  much  about  politics 
and  leadership  as  anyone  in  India.  And  just 
two  years  later,  she  got  a  chance  to  prove  it 
when  she  was  elected  Prime  Minister. 

UNITED    STATES    WAS    SOtTRCE    OT    INSPIKA"nON 

Today,  at  the  pinnacle  of  her  power.  Mrs. 
Gandhi  Is  attempting  to  finish  the  Job  that 
her  father  barely  started — namely,  that  of 
bringing  a  peaceful,  democratic  revolution  to 
poverty-wracked  India.  To  do  this,  she  ob- 
viously needs  all  the  help  she  can  get.  and 
what  has  been  disappointing  Is  that  the  US, 
lias  not  come  down  firmly  on  India's  side. 
As  Mrs.  Gandhi  expressed  It,  somewhat 
philosophically:  "For  many  of  us  who  were 
in  the  freedom  struggle  in  India,  the  US, 
was  a  source  of  Inspiration,  The  speeches  and 
sayings  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and  Abraham 
Lincoln— we  looked  to  these  with  great  ad- 
miration. But  look  what  has  happened:  the 
U.S.  has  taken  to  supporting  regimes  that 
are  alienated  from  their  own  people— in 
Pakistan.  In  Vietnam,  throughout  the  world. 
In  fact.  If  we  look  at  this  recent  history,  we 
must  ask  whether  America,  with  all  Its  talk 
of  democracy,  is  really  supporting  democ- 
racv  anywhere, 

"Yet,  even  though  I  say  this.  It  is  also  true 
that  there  has  been  friendship  in  the  past, 
.As  I've  said,  the  American  people  have  al- 
ways shown  a  sympathy  and  understanding 
for  us.  But  what  is  also  necessary  Is  for 
America's  present  leaders  to  understand  the 
problems  of  our  area.  For  Instance,  you  sim- 
ply cannot  overlook  the  spirit  of  nationalism 
In  Asia.  Almost  all  our  countries  have  only 
recently  won  their  Independence:  so,  when 
we  hear  America's  le«Miers  talk  about  how 
they  have  gone  Into  Vietnam  to  defend  and 
develop  the  Vietnamese,  it  Just  sounds  like 
an  old  version  of  the  white  man's  burden 
to  us.  Therefore,  what  we  in  India  say  Is  that 
It  would  be  better  for  American  troops  to  get 
out  of  Asia  altogether.  On  the  other  hand,  If 
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America  genuinely  wsnU  to  help  us.  and  he 
friends  with  us — we  welcome  it  " 

The  kind  of  "help"  Mrs.  Clandhi  U  referring 
to  quite  obviously  is  American  dollars.  And 
no  doubt,  one  of  the  first  stepa  the  U.S.  must 
take  to  patch  up  relatione  with  India  U  to 
resume — If  not  increase — our  foreign  aid  to 
them  (Since  December  we  have  cut  off  aid  to 
lira  Gandhi's  governments  But.  as  one 
\merlcan  official  pointed  out,  'she  Is  hardly 
KOing  to  come  begging  for  It.  And  besides,  as 
much  as  Mrs.  Oandhl  would  like  our  assist- 
ance, she  knows  that  In  the  end  it  Is  up  to 
India  to  solve  Its  problems  mostly  by  itself." 

And  staggering  problems  they  are.  For 
India  today  is  a  terribly  poor  country  (per 
capita  annual  Income  is  less  than  »100) .  and 
there  Is  barely  enough  food  to  go  around. 
Moreover,  the  population  is  increasing  by 
some  18  million  pes-  year — which  means  that. 
at  the  present  rate  of  growth,  by  the  year 
2000  there  will  be  a  billion  mouths  to  feed. 
And.  how  does  one  change  this  trend — how 
does  one  modernize  agriculture  and  cut  down 
the  birthrate — when  most  of  the  people  are 
tradition -bound  and  uneducated  (70  percent 
are  Illiterate)  ? 

USOACY    or   COLONIAL    RULE 

"Obviously  it  will  take  some  time  to  com- 
pletely conquer  tbese  problems,"  explains 
Mrs.  Oandbl.  "Centuries  of  British  oolonial 
rule  left  us  in  a  state  of  terrible  stagnation, 
and  we  have  had  only  a  few  years  to  get  over 
it.  But  the  point  is,  we  are  getting  over  It. 
We  have  a  sense  of  self-oonfldence  that  we 
never  had  before,  and  already  we  have  begun 
to  make  important  Inroads  Into  these 
problems." 

No  doubt,  the  most  crucial  inroad  made  In 
recent  years  is  what  Indians  call  the  "green 
revolution."  By  introducing  into  some  re- 
gions the  newly  develoi>ed  varieties  of  wheat 
and  rloe  (which  Increase  yields  some  200- 
300  percent),  and  by  applying  large  amounts 
ol  fertilizer,  India  has  in  just  five  years  be- 
come self-sufficient  In  tbeee  vital  foods — 
which  means,  incidentally,  the  Indian's  lead- 
ers no  longer  have  to  go  pleading,  as  they 
did  in  1968,  to  the  wealthy  countrlce  to 
rescue  their  f)eople  from  starvatlor . 

■"And  now  what  we  have  to  do  Is  spread 
our  'revolution'  to  all  regions,  and  all  farms 
In  the  country,"  says  J.  Katarya.  an  agri- 
cultural technician  in  north  India.  "You  see. 
once  we  convince  farmers  that  fertilizer 
won't — as  some  of  them  say — rob  the  soil  of 
its  strength,  and  once  we  get  them  to  see 
that  even  though  the  new  wheat  and  rice 
taste  different  they  are  still  good,  then  these 
farmers  are  happy  to  go  along  with  us.  And 
once  we  have  all  farmers  using  new  meth- 
ods, there  will  be  enough  wheat  and  rice  for 
everyone  to  eat  as  much  as  he  likes." 

Maybe  so.  But  undoubtedly  much  will  de- 
pend on  Just  how  sucoeBBful  India  is  in  lim- 
iting the  number  of  mouths  it  will  have  'o 
feed.  Thus,  in  the  last  few  years  ttve  govarn- 
ment  has  tried  almost  every  method  possible 
to  encourage  birth  control:  a  "standing  army, 
of  90.000  workers"  has  been  organized  to  tour 
the  countryside  and  spread  the  message  of 
family-planning;  sterilization  centers  have 
been  set  up  to  perform  vasectomies,  for  which 
the  sterilized  man  Is  paid  some  $15,  or  about 
two  months'  wages;  and  contraceptives  are 
now  being  sold — at  government-subsidized 
rates — in  almost  every  nook  and  cranny  of 
the  country. 

PROGBESS    MADE.    BUT    CHANGES    TAKE    TIME 

"We  still  haven't  made  as  much  progress  as 
we  would  like  In  some  of  the  poorer  areas. " 
concedes  Uma  Dixit,  Minister  of  Health 
and  Family  Planning.  "Many  parents  still 
have  the  old  Ideas  about  needing  a  lot  of 
children  to  support  them  in  old  age,  or  need- 
ing many  sons  to  protect  them  against  their 
neighbors.  And,  of  course,  in  many  of  tbeae 
areas  there  isn't  much  else  to  do  for  enter- 
tainment at  night.  But.   even  so,   we  have 


made  some  progreec,  and  I  am  optimistic  that 
we  can  koop  India's  population  down  to  man- 
ageable piopagtUoB.  It's  ivut  that  we  cant 
expMt  to  M*  tbwe  obancM  t»k»  place  over- 
night; itM  going  to  take  kom  time." 

But,  how  long  dOM  India  have?  And  what 
if  India  cannot  keep  her  poptUatlon  from 
growing  l>y  leaps  and  bound*?  And  what  if 
the  green  revolution  then  oannot  produoe 
enough  food  to  go  around? 

These  are  the  troublesome  questions  that 
hang  over  India  on  this,  the  20th  anniversary 
at  hw  IndepMidenoe.  And  these  are  the  prob- 
lems that  Mrs.  Oandhl — who  has  promlBSd 
her  people  "Out  With  Poverty!"— U  now  try- 
ing-tagqlve.  But,  while  everyone  here  knows 
that  Indla^alone  is  ultimately  responsible 
for  their  aoAition,  there  is  stlU  a  disappointed 
feeling  thimt:^10.000  mUes  away,  the  world's 
wealthle«»<»uniry  doesn't  much  oare 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  15,  1972) 

India.    Fkcx    26    Yeabs.    Enjots    Stability 

Amis  Povebtt 

(By  Lewis  M.  Simons) 

New  Delhi. — In  the  26  years  since 
Jawaharlal  Nehru  kept  his  country's  "tryst 
with  destiny,"  the  government  of  Independ- 
ent India  has  made  remarkable  progress 
toward  modern  statehood. 

But  ttie  people  of  India  have  not  kept 
pace. 

As  a  government.  India  has  advaficed  far 
toward  the  recognition  its  leaders  dearly 
crave  from  the  ■world  beyond  the  Subcon- 
tinent. Political  stability  is  so  much  a  fact 
of  life  that  opposition  is  almost  nonexistent 
and  critics  are  beginning  to  raise  cries  of 
"dictator"  against  Nehru's  daughter.  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi. 

As  a  people,  the  great  Indian  masses  are 
as  Impoverished  today  as  they  were  on  this 
day  in  1947,  the  day  Britain  set  them  free. 

To  the  outsider,  witnessing  this  phenome- 
non of  ad'vancing  government  and  lagging 
populace  can  be  like  watching  a  lumbering 
bullock  cart.  But  on  this  cart,  sometimes  one 
wheel  rolls  forward  and  one  stands  still,  and 
the  cart  turns  in  a  circle. 

KCOMOMIC     EVALUATION 

Consider  this  evaluation  of  the  Indian 
economy  26  years  after  Independence  by 
Finance  Minister  Y.  B,  Chavan : 

"All-round  economic  progress  since  Inde- 
pendence has  radically  altered  the  character 
of  our  economy  and  brought  about  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  real  incomes  generally. 

"But,  the  abacdute  number  of  those  liv- 
ing in  abject  poverty  has  scarcely  dlmln- 
l^ed;  economic  disparities  appear  to  have 
widened;  unemployment  has  become  a  seem- 
ingly Intractable  problem." 

Or  again,  in  an  analysis  of  land  reform  by 
State  Minister  of  Agriculture  Sher  Singh,  the 
wheels  seem  to  spin  In  two  directions; 

"'One  of  the  spectacular  results  of  the 
spread  of  modern  technology'  has  been  a 
widening  of  the  disparities  In  wealth  and 
income  In  rviral  areas. 

"On  top  of  this,  the  unplanned  spread  of 
mechanization  threatens  not  only  to  ac- 
centuate the  inequalities  but  also  to  reduce 
employment  opportunities.  In  the  result,  new 
social  tensions  are  developing  in  the  country- 
side. " 

DEFICIT  eliminated 

On  occasion,  the  wheel  of  the  government 
and  the  wheel  of  the  people  seem  to  roll 
smoothly  alongside  each  other,  and  the  re- 
sults can  be  startling.  The  "Qreen  Revolu- 
tion" of  Indian  agriculture  is  one  of  these 
rare  achievements. 

Spurred  by  the  disastrous  droughts  and 
famine  of  1966-67,  government  leaders, 
scientists,  technicians  and  peasants  pulled 
together.  Within  five  years,  they  eliminated 
the  great  food  deficit  which  had  plagued 
this  country  from  antiquity  and  built  a  re- 


serve now  clalmsd  to  be  adequate  to  ward 
C'ff  starvation  for  more  than  a  year. 

While  this  is  an  aohisveinsnt  that  would 
doubtless  stun  the  founders  of  independsnt 
India.  Gandhi  and  Nehru,  once  more  It  is 
tieginnlng  to  look  as  through  the  accom- 
plishment will  be  that  of  the  government 
more  than  ol  the  people. 

FOOD  ExroaTKo 

After  its  resounding  defeat  of  Pakistan 
last  December,  the  govemmsnt  deUvsred  a 
reported  750,000  tons  of  rloe  to  it*  nswly 
liberated  neighbor.  Bangiadssh.  The  word 
went  out:  For  the  first  tlms  in  history,  India 
can  export  food  grains. 

A  deal  with  a  Japanese  company  was  re- 
ported in  which  India  was  bartering  100,000 
tons  of  com.  The  government  offered  "mira- 
cle rloe"  seeds  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  government  also  claims  its  store- 
houses hold  9.6  million  tons  at  food  grains. 
Some  politicians  In  opposition  to  Prime 
Minister  Ohuulhl  have  disputed  the  figure, 
but  this  can  probably  be  dismissed  as 
sniping  and  most  diplomatic  observers  ac- 
cept the  official  stattsUcs. 

Yet,  when  the  current  monsoon  was  late 
In  developing  and  summer  crops  were  burn- 
ing in  the  parched  ground,  it  was  only  a 
matter  of  weeks  before  peasants  began  dying. 
Government  officials,  anxious  that  green  revo- 
lution not  appear  to  be  a  fragile  shell,  In- 
stated they  were  dying  of  malnutrttlon.  not 
starvation. 

Now.  although  the  monsoon  has  oomc. 
great  damage  has  bsen  done  to  oropa,  and 
no  more  is  to  be  beard  alaout  grain  ex- 
ports. The  Japanese  deal  is  back  "imder 
negotiation. "  The  U.S.  mining  of  N<»th  Viet- 
nam's ports  eliminated  the  seed  offer. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  IndU  U  capahle 
of  feeding  Itself  and  even  of  exporting  grain. 
The  point  has  been  made.  What  has  not  been 
proven  is  that  the  diverse  elsmenU  of  the 
government  and  the  people  can  be  made  to 
haul  together  in  good  times  as  weU  as  bad 
to  overcome  dependence  on  the  capricious 
monsoon  and  to  make  agriculture  a  naan- 
ageable  science. 

iNousnv's  BOIS 

Industrial  growth  slnoe  independence  does 
not  approach  agricultural  gains.  In  1960. 
three  years  after  the  Union  Jack  was  lowered 
in  New  Delhi,  indtistry  contributed  about 
5  per  cent  to  India's  national  income.  By 
1968,  this  contribution  had  doubled. 

Slnoe  then,  however,  with  th*  government 
moving  increasingly  Into  the  industrial  pic- 
ture, growth  has  fallen  off  sharply.  In  the 
last  four  years,  the  govamment  has  granted 
only  126  out  of  1,000  applleattona  by  large 
private  industrial  organizations  seeking  ex- 
pansion. 

"This  shackling  of  the  private  sector  hss 
caused  the  government  to  dip  dcaper  and 
deeper  into  bank  crediu  to  help  develop 
public  sector  growth.  In  the  last  fiscal  year. 
the  government  borrowed  a  record  81.1  bil- 
lion. 

The  handful  of  indigenous  industrial 
giants  has  grown  frustrated.  In  an  annual 
report  to  one  of  his  companies  last  month, 
the  country's  leading  business  figure.  J.  R.  D. 
Tata,  complained  bitterly: 

"...  Modem  and  mature  countries  which, 
whether  calling  themselves  socialist  or  not. 
have  provided  their  people  with  the  highest 
standards  of  living  and  the  most  complete 
welfare  servloee  in  the  world,  have  resolutely 
turned  their  back  on  outdated  Marxist  theo- 
ries and  shibboleths  stlU  blindly  accepted 
by  so  many  in  our  country  who  think  the 
prosperity  and  welfare  of  the  people  can  only 
come  from  the  destruction  of  all  private 
ownership  and  enterprise." 

Most  observers  in  New  Delhi  are  not  as 
convinced  as  TaU.  who  U  frequenUy  de- 
scribed as  an  "enlightened  capitalist."  that 
Mrs.  Oandhl  intends  to  destroy  private  enter- 
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orlM.  Wh«t  she  <k)«  seem  Intent  on  doing, 
however,  ia  developing  aomethlng  she  e»U« 
the  "joint  ■ector."  an  Ul-deflned  melding  of 
goT«mmBnt  and  private  nrnnagoment. 

POLmCAI.   MOTTVATIOI* 

The  effort  to  eat  Into  private  control  of 
industry  appears  to  be  politically  motivated. 
Long-time  obseners  note  that  dramatic 
moves,  such  as  nationalizing  a  huge  private 
factory,  can  pay  dividends  in  impreBslng  a 
large  number  at  poor  people,  even  though 
the  benefits  to  tbem  may  be  nil. 

To  tl»oee  of  India's  sxipper  olaas— a  class 
which  forma  an  eggsbeU-Ilke  veneer  over  the 
depths  of  grinding  poverty— Mrs.  Gandhi  has 
beeome  an  object  of  soorn  for  her  steps  In 
n»tloaallxatlon  and  her  eflortB  to  place  re- 
strictions on  both  rural  and  urtmn  land- 
holdings. 

To  thU  class,  from  which  Mrs.  Oandhl  ana 
her  aristocratic  father  themselves  came,  she 
is  -that  woman."  Just  as  Krankltn  Boosevelt 
waa  "that  man  In  the  White  House  "  to  critics 
of  his  N«w  Deal 

The  aiYument  over  nailonallaatlon  Is  a 
constant  one  here  But,  whUe  critics  can 
cU»  convincing  figures  as  evidence  that 
natlonallaed  industries  such  aa  banking.  In- 
surance, and  some  steel  plants,  are  doing  very 
poorly,  proponenu  can  point  only  to  future 
hopea. 

As  to  what  this  furiously  spinning  gov- 
ernment wheel  la  churning  out  for  the  peo- 
ple of  India.  Times  of  India  columnist  Prem 
ahankar  Jha  wrote  reoently:  'What  dlHer- 
eaoB  doaa  U  make  to  the  200  nuillon  people 
who  live  below  the  l»ead  line  whether  In- 
duatry  is  controlled  by  100  or  1.000  famUies 
or.  for  that  matter,  by  the  state?" 
aaEATBsr  rAinniss 
At  this  "below  the  breadline"  level  of  so- 
ciety lie  India's  greatest  faUures  in  its  nrst 
quarter  century:  PWlure  to  provide  housing 
for  more  than  10  5  million  families;  failure 
to  provide  education  for  the  children  of  these 
famUlea;  and  failure  to  provide  basic  medi- 
cal attention. 

Clinging  to  the  lowest  rung  on  India  s  so- 
cial ladder  are  some  80  million  Untouch- 
ables or  as  Gandhi  called  thetn  with  heart- 
rending    affection.     Harljana— Children     of 

God. 

(The  Untouchables  were  members  of  cer- 
tain Indian  castes  which,  though  consid- 
ered Hindus.  w«ce  excluded  from  the  ordinary 
social  and  religious  prlvUegea  of  Hinduism. 
India  outlawed  -untouchabUlty  in  19*»  and 
mate  paraecuUtin  of  untoucbaJiles  punish- 
able by  law. 

(How  this  caate  came  to  be  oetraclzed  1« 
otoMCure.  According  to  one  definition.  Un- 
touohftblaa  are  beat  daecrlhed  aa  Hindus  who 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  ordinary  Hindu 
tenplea  and  who  supposedly  caused  poJluUon 
to  ordlnafy  Hindus  either  by  touch  or  by 
r>raal]Bity  I 

UnsouehablUty.  in  effect  rolegatod  an  en- 
tire community  to  the  dregs  of  society.  And. 
as  American  Blacks  have  learned,  prejudice 
cannot  be  legislated  out  of  ealstence  Un- 
toucbablltty  la  still  very  much  a  fact  of  In- 
dian life,  not  only  In  the  vUlagea  but  in  the 
big  dtlea  aa  well.  ,...,,, 

Even  in  New  Delhi,  where  a  handful  of 
Harljans  have  become  Cabinet  mlnUters  and 
public  figures,  the  men  and  women  who 
sweep  the  atrecta  and  empty  latrines  are  al- 
waya  Untouchablea. 

IB  Um  vlUagas.  tbMr  lot  la  far  more  de- 
Kradtog— and  danserous.  In  the  first  sU 
montba  ot  thla  ymi  alone.  20  oases  have  bean 
reported  al  Ontoucbablea  being  made  human 
saolfloaa  to  aattafy  obscure  reilgloua  rites. 
TboM  oftsea  not  reported,  acoordlng  to  one 
authority,  'must  be  legion.'' 

OflkBlsaiy.  prejudice  against  Untouchables 
to  aaetclaed  In  diverse  ways.  For  instance. 
when  electric  power  U  Inatailed  in  rural 
vUlagM.  the  adjacent  slum  areas  occupied  by 
the   Untouchables  of   the   village  are   Inevi- 


tably Ignored.  There  Is  now  a  program  to 
provide  electrtflcatlon  for  one  Harljan  settle- 
ment a  day  in  each  state  in  the  country. 

But,  aooordlng  to  one  offlclal  source,  gov- 
ernment meaaurea  have  no  significant  effect 
on  injpronng  the  overall  status  of  Untouch- 
ables since   l»47. 

The  Untoochables  and  the  lower,  or  "sched- 
uled," oMtM  and  tribal  groups  make  up  the 
breeding  ground  for  India's  exploding  popu- 
lation. According  to  the  official  1971  census. 
the  population  now  stauids  at  S48  million,  an 
iiicraase  o*  a4.8  per  cent  In  the  last  decade — 
^he  highest  growth  rate  for  any  decade  to 
date. 

RAT«  or   BIBTHS 

According  to  Informed  observer.s.  the  total 
population  IS  nearer  .'500  million  and  the  rate 
of  births  may  be  even  higher  than  the  one 
officially  reported. 

The  goal  of  the  national  family  planning 
program  Is  to  reduce  the  growth  rate  from 
39  per  thousand  to  32  by  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent five-year  plan  in  mid- 1974  'The  achieve- 
ments so  far  do  not  indicate  'hat.  except 
m  a  few  states,  this  eoal  will  be  reached,  ' 
Health  and  Pnmllv  Planning  Minister  Uma 
Shankar  Dixit  said  recently. 

All  thaee  are  social  problems  and  very  seri- 
ous. Some  of  Prime  Minister  Gandhi  s  harsh- 
est critics  say  Indlas  social  ills  continue 
unabated  because  she  has  concentrated  her 
efforts  on  makuiR  a  place  lor  herself— and 
India— li»  the  world  Instead  of  making  India 
a  better  place  to  live. 

Whether  this  criticism  Is  valid  or  not,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  daughter  of  Neiiru 
has  far  surpassed  her  predeceaaors  in  gaining 
international  position  and  respect  tor  both 
herself  and  her  country. 

By  shrewdlv  ac-epting  the  courtship  of 
'he  Soviet  Union  at  a  lime  when  war  with 
Pakistan  over  Bengali  nationalism  was  grow- 
ing imminent,  she  cleared  the  way  for  her 
ijeuerals  to  fight  the  battle  without  having  to 
worry  about  super-power  intervention 

SIMCDIG   VlCTOaT 

The  ringing  victory  over  Pakistan  has  also 
swept  aside  that  lingering  aura  of  nonallgn- 
ment  so  carefullv  nurtured  by  Nehru  And 
though  Mrs.  Oandhl  and  her  ministers  would 
be  loath  to  admit  that  nonailgnment  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  leading  Indian  political 
scientists   are   not   only   open   about    it,   but 

proud. 

■Nonailgnment  answered  o\ir  needs  for  se- 
curity and  our  urges  for  prestige,  said  a  top 
government  defense  analyst  in  an  interview. 
•By  being  frieiKlly  in  varying  degrees  with 
Washington.  Moscow  and  Pekuig.  Mr.  Nehr\i 
hoped  to  make  the  Subooniment  free  from 
exoeaeively  hosule  mterference  by  any  major 
power.  Indo-Pak  strains  were  there  (or  any- 
one CO  exploit.  ' 

For  a  number  of  years.  India  consoled  itseii 
by  saying  it  was  an  area  ol  agreement  be- 
tween the  Soviet  Union  aiid  the  United 
States.  But  as  ambitious  a  figure  as  Mrs. 
Gandlu  could  not  be  content  with  this  self- 
deception  forever. 

Then,  in  December.  1970.  Sheikh  Mujibur 
Rahman  won  an  impressive  victory  in  the 
east  Pakistani  elections,  and  Mrs,  Gandhi  saw 
that  the  unity  of  Pakistan  was  in  serious 
trouble. 

Here  at  last  was  a  hope  for  India  to  recon- 
struct the  Subcontinent  to  its  liking. 

Victory  gave  India  the  position  It  has 
carved  since  Britain  partitioned  the  Subcou- 
tinern  preceding  independence. 
waMTs  axcoournoH 
What  Mrn.  Oandhl  wants  now  from  the 
United  States  and  China,  and  already  enjoys 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the  recognition 
that  India  reigns  supreme  in  South  Asia, 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
indigenous  criticism  levelled  at  Mrs,  Oandhl 
is  political  carping.  She  has  achieved  in  her 
tenure    progress    and    stability    beyond    the 


dreams  of  the  former  British  rulers  and  the 
Indians  who  initially  Inherited  leadership. 

In  some  ways,  progress  has  been  so  signifi- 
cant as  to  cause  some  criticism  to  become 
quite  fine-grained,  in  Itself  a  tribute  to 
India's  first  2*  years. 

But  ther«  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  the 
next  26  years  must  be  a  period  of  advance 
for  the  Indian  people  themselves.  WhUe  they 
mav  no  longer  be  the  starving  massea  that 
nnce  haunted  the  oonsclenoe  of  the  world. 
•  heir  suffering  is  still  overwhelming. 

Until  this  suffering  is  alleviated.  India's 
nrogress  will  continue  to  be  Irregular,  like  the 
two-wheeled  bullock  cart,  sometimes  lurch- 
ing forward  and  sometimes  lumbering  in  a 
circle. 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Unde:  the 
previous  order,  the  distinguished  Fdiator 
from  California  <Mr.  Tunnky  wiU  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  lO  minutes. 

INDIA:     2  5    TEARS    OT    IN- JCPENOXNCB 

Mr  TUNNEY.  I  am  -pleased  to  join  to- 
day with  my  difituiguished  colleagues 
from  Kentucky,  idaho.  and  others  in 
submitting  this  resolution  to  extend 
warmest  c^iigratulaUons  to  the  Parlia- 
ment ar.u  aU  other  citizens  of  India  on 
the  25th  anniversary  of  India's  inde- 
l)endence. 

This  date,  August  15,  marks  not  only  a 
bciiming  of  a  new  era  in  the  long  history 
of^India.  but  also  the  Renaissance  of 
earlier  times  when  Indians  governed 
tliemselves.  Some  5,000  years  ago,  when 
the  rest  of  the  world  stiU  wBiid«red 
through  the  mists  of  precivtiization.  a  re- 
markable civilization  developed  on  the 
shores  of  the  Indus  River.  Spreadmg 
from  the  river  vaDey.  the  Indus  Valley 
civilization  developed  a  rich  and  varied 
culture  which  modified  and  transformed 
its   many   conquerors   lor   centuries    to 

come.  , 

Various  peoples  and  cultures  followed 
the  Indus  Valley  civilization.  These  in- 
cluded the  Indo-Aryans,  Greeks. 
Mauryas,  Hindus,  and  finally  the  Euro- 
peans. Vasco  Da  Gama's  success  in  reach- 
ing India  sailing  around  Africa  in  1498 
inaugurated  a  200-year  struggle  by  the 
Europeans  for  coitrd  of  the  fabulous 
jewel  of  the  "Indies."  FlnaUy,  through 
the  efforts  of  the  East  India  Co.  the 
British  achieved  complete  control  of  the 
nver  valleys  and  coastal  plains,  the 
sources  of  most  of  the  colonial  wealth 
Britain  sought.  After  the  great  Sepoy 
revolt  of  1857-58,  the  company  ceded  the 
govenunent  to  the  British  crown. 

Interior  and  less-accessible  areas  were 
left  under  the  control  of  the  local  heredl- 
tarj-  rulers,  but  with  British  supervisi  n. 
In  1947.  following  years  of  protest. 
consulUtlon.  and  careful  planning,  India 
finally  achieved  her  righU'ul  independ- 
ence under  the  leadersliip  of  the  im- 
mortal Mohandas  K.  Gandhi,  the  M»- 
hatma,  Gandhi's  greatest  contribu.ion  to 
his  country  may  have  been  his  work  and 
influence  toward  peaceful  independence. 
Many  however,  prefer  to  regard  as  his 
greatest  gift  to  India  the  legacy  of  srint- 
ual  truth  and  love  that  he  so  Impressed 
in  his  people:  it  has  become  ihseparabl,: 
from  their  national  character. 

Certainly  he  and  his  works  must  be 
considered  with  Siddhartha  Gautama. 
the  Buddha,  as  one  of  the  greatest  of 
India's  contributions  to  the  spiritual 
well-being  of  mankind.  He  Is  symbolic 


of  the  India  of  peace  tuid  nr.oderation,  of 
contemplation  and  mercy,  of  under- 
standing and  cooperation  for  peace. 

Yet  attaining  independence  did  not 
ease  India's  long-term  economic  and 
social  problems.  A  coimtry  of  approxi- 
mately 550  million  people,  India  sup- 
ports an  average  population  density  of 
more  than  400  per  square  mile.  Appro:*- 
mately  20  million  Indians  are  imem- 
ployed,  and  per  capita  income  measures 
$8  per  month.  The  literacy  rate  hovers 
at  30  percent. 

Linguistic  and  religious  fragmentation 
remain  even  more  troublesome.  Fifteen 
different  languages  and  800  dialects  are 
spoken  in  India,  usually  on  a  regional 
basis.  Approximately  15  percent  of 
India's  population  is  non-Hindu,  and 
strong  tensions  between  some  Hindus 
and  some  Moslems  still  exist. 

India  is  steadily  confronting  those  as- 
pects which  hindered  economic  growth 
in  the  first  decade  aiter  independence: 
The  lack  of  development  capital,  low 
level  of  consumer  income,  inadequate 
transport  facilities,  limited  power  sup- 
plies, and  the  lack  of  skilled  technicians 
and  experienced  management.  India  lias 
faced  these  difficult  challenges  with  spirit 
and  imagination.  With  time,  all  of  these 
problems  are  being  surmounted  as  the 
entire  economy  matures  and  continues  to 
grow  at  a  rate  that  is  envied  by  developed 
and  underdeveloped  nations  alike. 

Although  agriculture  continues  to  be 
the  predominant  component  of  the  In- 
dian economy,  comprising  about  half  of 
the  national  income,  the  contribution  of 
the  other  sectors  to  the  economy  has  in- 
creased steadily  since  Independence.  The 
annual  Industrial  expansion  has  averaged 
10  percent,  aggregating  150  percent  dur- 
ing the  period  1951  to  1965.  Large  modem 
steel  mills,  fertilizer  plants,  heavy  ma- 
chinery plants,  oil  refineries,  and  loco- 
motive works  have  been  constructed  at 
an  amazingly  rapid  rate.  New  plants  turn 
out  a  wide  variety  of  consumer  and  pro- 
ducer goods,  many  never  before  manu- 
factured in  India. 

Despite  her  economic  accomplish- 
ments, India's  greatest  achievement  in 
the  last  25  years  has  probably  been  her 
system  of  government.  Although  tech- 
nically establishing  a  parliamentary 
form  of  government,  India's  constitution 
of  1950  adopted  several  features  of  our 
own  system  of  govenunent.  By  sharing 
power  with  the  numerous  states,  the  In- 
dian National  Government  has  embraced 
federalism  in  hopes  of  channeling  re- 
gional pride  for  the  national  good.  Con- 
sequently, the  Indian  Parllajtnent  con- 
sists of  two  chambers,  one  representing 
the  Individual  states  and  the  other  rep- 
resenting the  general  population. 

As  the  largest  democratic  nation  in  the 
world,  India  has  faced  political  obstacles 
which  would  amaze  most  Americans.  The 
country  remained  united  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  one  of  the  world's  most 
effective  political  organizations — the 
Congress  Party.  Yet  after  the  deaths  of 
its  great  leaders.  Mohandas  Gandhi, 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  and  Lai  Bahadixr 
Shastri,  the  power  of  the  Congress  Party 
waned  In  1966  and  1967. 
Under  Mrs.  Indira  Gandlii's  leader- 


ship, however,  the  new  Congress  Party 
has  gai^td  new-found  support.  Recently, 
the  eoooOTiy  showed  new  resiliency  as 
the  prodactlon  of  food  grains  rose 
sharply  at  a  6  percent  annual  rate  for 
3  consecutive  years.  Then  Mrs.  Gandhi, 
with  great  political  acumen,  called  for 
elections  1  year  ahead  of  schedule  and 
campaigned  energetically  on  her  pledge 
to  "remove  poverty."  The  result  was  a 
landslide  victory  at  the  polls  as  the  new 
Congress  Party  elected  351  of  the  517 
members  in  the  Lok  Sabha,  the  lower 
House  of  Parliament. 

The  attempts  of  this  democracy  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  world's  most  acute 
poverty  explains  the  tremendous  interest 
of  developing  nations  and  the  super- 
powers in  India's  future.  In  its  approach 
to  the  problems  of  development,  India 
lias  adopted  an  approach  so  different 
from  that  of  mainland  China  that  a  sig- 
nificant rivalry  has  developed.  Will  India 
and  the  democratic  path  to  development 
that  it  pursues  produce  the  results  nec- 
essary to  maintain  a  viable  economic 
and  political  community?  The  stakes 
could  not  be  higher. 

India  has  very  great  problems  Indeed, 
but  it  has  been  blessed  with  the  spirit 
and  determination  to  make  remarkable 
progress. 

As  a  person  who  has  traveled  in  India 
extensively  on  two  occasions,  I  think 
that  the  achievements  of  the  Indian  form 
of  government,  enabling  it  to  maintain 
a  democracy  with  as  many  diverse  lin- 
guistic and  ethnic  cultures  as  exist  In 
India,  is  proof  that  democracy  can  work 
in  the  underdeveloped  world  If  there  is 
the  kind  of  political  leadership  India  has 
enjoyed  for  the  past  25  years.  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  India  has 
become  symbolic  to  underdeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world,  as  a  country  which 
does  not  have  to  depend  upon  totali- 
tarian methods  of  rule  to  elicit  the  co- 
operation of  its  citizens  and  to  achieve 
economic  progress. 

Therefore.  I  am  most  pleased  to  join 
so  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
in  wishing  India  success  in  the  next  sev- 
eral centuries  of  her  existence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  immediate 
consideration  of  the  resolution  which 
has  been  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
would  inquire  whether  or  not  the  Sen- 
ator has  cleared  the  matter  with  the 
leadership  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  it  has  been  cleared  with  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  lead- 
ership on  both  sides? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  for  a  statement  as  to  whether 
it  has  been  cleared. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  spoke  with  the  ma- 
jority leader  just  a  few  moments  ago. 
With  respect  to  the  minority  leader,  I 
ask  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
speak  on  that  point. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Has  it  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  only  spoken  with 
the  majority  leader.  I  would  have  to  de- 
fer to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to 
speak  for  the  minority  leader. 


Mr.  COOPER.  I  see  no  reason  that  it 
should  not  be  considered,  but  the  ques- 
ticn  has  been  raised,  and  I  want  to  be 
fair  about  It. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper) 
feel  that  the  matter  would  be  agreeable 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader? 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  have  time  available 
until  10:30  ajn.  If  the  Senator  win  al- 
low me,  I  win  check  It  with  the  minority 
Icctcicr. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  this  Seiuitor  is  the  acting  minority 
whip  at  the  moment.  I  will  check  with 
the  minority  leader  and  report  back  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  add 
my  name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  to.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  name  of  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  New  York  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  we  still 
have  3  or  4  minutes  remaining.  I  can  get 
the  assurance  of  the  minority  leader  in 
that  time. 

In  the  meantime.  I  would  like  to  say  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
<Mr.  Church),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Ttnrarr),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  BrcKLrr),  and  all  oth- 
ers who  have  joined  In  this  resolution. 
The  Senator  from  California  called  this 
to  my  attention  several  days  ago  and  he 
was  very  anxious  that  such  a  resolution 
and  statements  be  made  on  this  matter. 
I  hope  very  much  there  will  be  no  objec- 
tion to  the  immediate  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

We  have  had  our  difficulties  in  the 
past  between  the  two  countries  but  there 
are  so  many  ideas  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  different  ways  and  which  are 
commoa  between  the  two  countries  that 
I  think  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the 
Senator  make  an  expression  of  feeling 
on  brtialf  of  people  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  to  give  this  expres- 
sion to  the  Government  of  the  people  of 

India. 

QuoauM    cau. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

I^e  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  t^iat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  'Mr.  Tun- 
net)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand clearance  has  been  obtained  from 
both  sides  for  the  immediate  considera- 
tion of  a  resolution. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
checked  with  the  Republican  leader.  He 
has  no  objection  to  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  resolution. 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate,  for  im- 
mediate consideration,  the  resolution 
recognizing  India's  25th  anniversary  a£ 
an  independent,  democratic  nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  afi&ijRtant  legislative  clerk  read  tlie 
reaolutlon  by  title,  as  foUows: 

8«nat«  resolution  3M  recognizing  li  dia'a 
26th  Annlversaxy  as  an  Independent,  oemo- 
cratlc  nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  reaolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble,  reads 
as  follows ; 

S.   Rbs.  354 
Whereas  26  yews  ago,  on  August  16.  1947, 
lodU's   achieved    Its    Independence,    becom- 
ing  the    world's   most   populous   democracy; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States  from  1947  has 
supported  and  encoxiraged  India's  Impressive 
efforts  to  develop  its  economy  and  strengthen 
lis  democracy;  and 

WhereM  India's  free  and  secular  society 
Is  baaed  on  a  Constitution  that  seeks  social. 
economic,  and  political  justice  lor  all  Its 
citizens;  and 

Whereas  India's  Judicial  system  U  devot- 
ed to  the  rule  of  law  and  Justice;  and 

Whereas  over  the  last  25  years,  India  has 
embarked  on  an  energetic  program  of  eco- 
nomic development  to  raise  up  5S0  million 
people  froon  the  depths  of  poverty  and  to 
make  the  transition  from  a  traditional  so- 
ciety to  one  providing  a  Just  distribution 
of  the  benefits  of  wealth,  science,  and  tech- 
nology; and 

Whereas,  -with  the  modernization  of  agri- 
culture known  as  the  "Qreen  Revolution', 
India  Is  approaching  self-sufBclency  in  wheat 
and  rloe  production,  and  after  major  dlver- 
sLflcatkux  ol  Its  Industrial  base.  It  presently 
ranks  as  the  world's  eigbth  industrial  na- 
tion, able  to  supply  to  its  people  consumer 
and  capital  goods -as  well  as  export  products; 
and 

Whereas,  by  raising  the  living  standards 
of  Its  people,  India  is  providing  extensive 
health  asrvlces,  consequently  raising  life  ex- 
peetency  from  a  grim  39  years  at  the  time 
of  Its  Independence  to  65  years  today;  has 
increased  the  literacy  rate  from  14  percent 
in  1947  to  over  30  percent  in  1972;  and  is 
waging  effective  family  planmng  programs 
nation- wide; 

Whereas  what  happens  In  India,  especially 
over  the  next  25  years  will  help  to  determine 
the  future  of  other  nations  in  Asia  that  look 
to  this  democratic  power  for  guidance  and 
leadership;  that  India's  political  system,  like 
that  of  the  United  States'  Is  a  test  and  a 
proof  of  the  democratic  path  to  achieve 
social  Justice  and  economic  well  being;  and 
that  the  slgnlftcance  of  India's  economic 
well-being  and  social  Justice,  wrought  in  the 
open  air  at.  democracy,  extends  not  only  to 
the  country's  509,000  Ullages  and  cities,  but 
far  beyond  India's  borders;  and 

Whereas  the  diverse  cultures  of  India  and 
the  United  States  are  naturally  bound  by 
the  bridge  o*  democracy  by  which  both  so- 
cleUes  guarantee  free  debate,  free  elections, 
and  free  worship;  and  both  oountrtes  share 
the  valiies  set  forth  In  the  American  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  demonstrate  a 
deep  sense  of  responsibUlty  toward  mankind, 
by  offering  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

lUuilved  by  tht  Setfte,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  hereby  exterul  its  cordial 


congratulations  and  wholehearted  beet 
wishes  to  the  Parliament  and  the  people  of 
India,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  India's  establishment  as  an 
independent,  democratic  nation. 

SEC.  a.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  tiiis  resolution,  through 
•he  Department  of  State,  to  the  President  of 
Indta. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  subsequently 
said:  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  with  respect  to  the  resolution 
that  was  adopted  earlier  today  by  the 
Senate  <S.  Res.  354'.  recognizing  India's 
25th  iinniversary  as  an  independent, 
democratic  nation,  that  in  the  resolving 
clause,  the  word  "Congress"  be  deleted 
And  the  word  "Sersate"  be  substituted  in 
lieu  thereof. 

I  know  that  this  will  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  .sponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion because  the  Senate  can  only  resolve 
an  action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  and 
not  on  the  part  of  the  Congress. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr, 
HoLLiNGS'.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  ^ 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  b\isiness  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 
to  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  .so  ordered. 


PsoposiD  Amindmbnt  or  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rtvxks  Act 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  amend  the  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act  ( with  an  accompanying  paper  > , 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
AfTalrs 

Report  op  Architect  or  the  Capitoi- 

A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol, 
transmitting  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  ot 
all  expenditures  from  moneys  appropriated 
to  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol,  during  the 
period  January  1,  1972  through  June  30.  1972 
(With  an  accompanying  report);  ordered  to 
lie  on  the  lable  and  to  be  printed. 


COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
.■Approval  or  Loan  to  Brabos  Electric  Powtr 

COOPERATTVE,    INC..    WACO,     TeX. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Rural 
Electrlfi cation  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law. 
on  the  approval  of  a  loan  to  Braaos  Electric 
Power  Cooperative,  Inc  of  Waco,  Tex.,  tn  the 
amotmt  of  »21. 819,000  iwith  an  accompany- 
InK  paper  i :  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priatlon.s 

Report    on    Experimental,    Developmental, 
Test,   and  Research   ProCtrement  Action 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
experimental,  developmental,  test  and  re- 
search procurement  action,  for  the  6-month 
period  ended  June  30.  1972  iwiili  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
.\rmed  Service. 

Report  of  CoMprRou-ss  Qcneral 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  entitled  "Federal  Eflforts  to 
Combat  Drug  Abuse",  dated  August  14.  1972 
(With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Qovernment  Operations. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  iiuiicated: 

By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State   of   California;    to   the    Committee    on 
Commerce : 

••A.ssEMBLy  Joint  Resolution  No.  22 
"Relative  to  noise  pioUutlon 
'"Whereas,  The  California  LegUlature   lias 
long  recognized  the  problems  of  noise  pollu- 
tion;  and 

"Whereas.  The  Caltfornla  legislature  has 
actively  sought  to  control  noise  pollution  for 
over  20  years;  and 

•Whereas,  California  has  pioneered  as  a 
laboratory  for  the  development  of  pollution 
control  technology;  and 

■  Whereas,  The  California  Legislature 
fought  successfully,  with  the  support  of  Cal- 
ifornia's congressional  delegation,  to  retain 
the  right  to  set  air  pollution  control  stand- 
ards more  stringent  than  those  adopted  by 
the  federal  government;  and 

Whereas,  The  magnitude  of  California  s 
population,  size,  resources,  industrlallzaUon 
and  urbanization  intensify  the  problems  of 
noise  suppression;  and 

"Whereas,  The  people  of  this  nation  al- 
ready have  serious  reservations  about  the 
abUlty  of  government  to  deal  effectively  with 
environmental  pi-oblems;  and 

"Whereas,  Federal  preemption  of  noise 
standards  would  desuoy  Callfornias  innova- 
tive efforts  to  control  vehicle  and  aircraft 
noise  long  before  the  effects  of  such  controls 
can  be  evaluated;   now.  therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved,  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legialaiture  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
.spectlully  memorlallae  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  reaffirm 
the  fundamental  right  and  obllgaUon  of  the 
states  to  defend  the  health,  welfare,  and 
safety  of  their  citizens;  and  be  It  further 

•Resolved.  That  this  Legislature  respect- 
ftUly  menaorlallzea  the  Congrees  of  the 
United  States  to  reject  any  plan  or  notae 
regulation  which  would  prohibit  states  from 
adopting  standards  more  stringent  than 
those  adopted  by  the  federal  goverrunent; 
and  be  It  further 

•Resolved.  That  this  Legislature  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  Congrees  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  support 
California's  efforts  to  adopt  more  strtngeni 
noise  standards,  in  order  that  the  technology 
of  noise  suppression  may  be  advanced  as  rap- 
idly as  econcanlcaJly  feasible;  and  be  it 
further 

•Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  ot  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator,  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A   Joint   resolution   ot  the  L^lalature  c* 


•be  SUte  of  California;    to   the   Committee 
on  Commerce: 

"Sema**   Joint   BaaonmoM   No.    16 

•Relative   to   television   Wackouts   of   ^orts 

events 

"Whereas,  Millions  of  sports  fans  who  are 
unable  to  attend  sports  events  In  theu-  local- 
ity due  to  health,  advanced  age.  lack  of  ade- 
quate transportauon,  or  uiabUlty  to  pur- 
chase tickets,  either  because  of  a  sellout,  or 
the  cost,  should  be  able  to  watch  these 
events  on  television;  and 

•  Whereas.  Sports  events  are.  however,  not 
shown  on  television  whUe  they  are  occurring 
in  the  locaUty  in  which  they  take  place,  thus 
depriving  these  milUon*  of  sports  fans  of 
the  opportunity  to  watch  these  sports  events 
on  T.V  ;  and 

"Whereas,  Many  sports  fans  have  Installed 
fringe  area  TV.  antennas  to  receive  sports 
events  from  stations  located  outside  the 
blackout  area,  thus  contravening  the  effects 
of  the  blackout;  and 

Whereas,  The  rationale  for  the  blackout. 
which  U  to  secure  the  largest  possible  at- 
tendance at  the  sports  events,  is  iio  longer 
valid  after  all  the  tickets  have  been  sold 
and  attendance  at  the  game  Is  no  longer 
possible;  and 

"Whereas.  The  rationale  has  never  been, 
and  should  not  be.  to  prevent  the  poor,  sick, 
aged,  and  disadvantaged  from  watching  the 
game,  yet  this  is  the  eflaci;  now,  therefore. 

be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Asse-mbly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  me- 
morializes the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  to  take  such  action 
as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  blackouts  of 
nationally  televised  sports  events  uheneier 
the  event  U  sold  out  at  least  two  weeks  in 
advance;  and  be  it  further 

■•Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Bep- 
resentauves,  to  each  Senator  and  Bepre- 
senUtive  from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  and  to  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Communication." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs: 

"SEifATE  Jonrr  RESotunoN  No  13 
"Relative  to  the  preservation  and  protection 
of  an  archaeological  site 
"Resolved  bf  the  Senate  and  Assemblti  of 
the  State  of  CaUfomia.  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
Lslature  of  the  State  of  CaliXornla  reepeo«uUy 
requests  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  to 
enter  mto  negotiations  with  the  State  Lands 
Commission  for  an  exchange  of  the  north 
one-half,  or  all,  of  Section  22  of  Township 
10  North,  Range  2  East,  San  BernawMno 
Meridian,  upon  the  United  State*  havmg 
clear  fee  title  to  such  lands,  for  state  lands 
in  the  vicinity,  or  for  the  purchase  of  such 
federal  lands  by  the  stAte,  or  for  such  other 
alteriiatlve  as  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment may  And  Is  suitable,  in  order  to  Insure 
the  preservation  and  protection  of  an  archae- 
ological site  located  on  the  lands,  and  to 
permit  the  state  to  take  the  neoeseary  steps 
to  construct  buUdlngs  aad  other  facilities 
essential  to  such  preservation  and  proiectlou, 
and  be  it  further 

-Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  respect- 
fully requests  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment to  take  whatever  steps  are  necessary  to 
preserve  and  protect  such  archaeological  Bite 
peuduig  the  outcome  of  negotiations;  and  be 
it  further 

■Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 

trsnsmit    cc^les   of    this    resolution    to    the 

President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 

States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  to 
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the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Laad  Man- 
agement, to  the  Speak«  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  SJQd 
Representative  from  CallXomla  la  the  Con- 
press  of  the  United  States." 

Two  joint  resoluttons  of  the  LegUilature 
of  the  SUte  of  CallTornla;  to  the  Committee 
on   lAbor  and  Public  Welfare: 

"Senate  Joan  Besolction  No.  18 
"Belattve  to  mine  salety 
"Resolved  by  the  Senate  an*  the  Assein- 
h/V  of  the  State  of  California.  joinUy.  That 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Caltfornla 
respectfullv  memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congrc  of  the  United  States  to  support 
and  enact  legislation  which  would  provide 
up  to  50  percent  funding  for  mine  safety 
programs  In  states  which  have  chosen  to 
retain  jurisdiction  over  mine  safety;  and 
be  It  further. 

■Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Ben- 
ate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States." 

"Senate  Joint  Resolo*  roN  No.  23 
•Relative   to   emergency    .ood    for    farm 

workers 
Whereas,  Many  thousands  of  farmworkers 
nnd  other  allied  agrictUtural  workers  will  be 
utideremployed  or  unemployed  In  the  Central 
Valley  area  during  the  1972-73  fiscal  year 
as  a  result  of  the  frost  damage  to  crops:  and 
'Whereas,  In  order  to  sustain  these  farm- 
workers and  other  aUied  avricuUvral  workers 
and  their  dependents.  It  is  neoessary  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  of  1.8  million  dollars  m 
emergency  food  In  such  area;  and 

'  Whekbas,  The  Governor  of  this  state  has 
declared  an  emergency  and  has  requested  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  declare  part 
of  California,  including  the  Fresno  County 
area,  a  disaster  area;  and 

"Whereas,  Actions  by  various  agencies 
have  already  gone  Into  effect  regarding 
emergency  loans  to  the  farmowners;  however, 
no  action  has  been  taken  to  alleviate  the 
plight  of  the  farmworker  and  other  allied 
agricultural  workers  •who  will  be  unable  to 
piu-chase  the  basic  necessity  of  food  as  a 
result  of  the  loss  or  decrease  in  earning 
capability  due  to  the  frost  disaster;  now. 
therefore,  be  It 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  ot  California 
respectfuUy  mcmorUUzes  the  President  and 
Congress  of  the  United  States  .and  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  OfBce  of  Bconoixilc  Opportunity  to 
approve  the  application  of  the  Fresno  County 
Economic  Opportunities  Commission,  and 
appUcaUons  of  any  and  aU  counUes  which 
apply,  for  funds  to  purchase  and  distribute 
emergency  food  to  farmworkers  and  other 
allied  agricultural  woriers  during  the  1973- 
1973  fiscal  vear;  and  be  It  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportimity.  to  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  from  California  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Oallfornla;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs : 

"SEJiaTS   Joint   Rxsouttson   No.   25 
"Relative  to  adequate  educational   benefitE 
for  VieUiaiQ  veterans 
"Whereas,  Mcc«  tto*n  two  million  Ameri- 
can vetenaDB  cd  the  Vietnam   war  face  ad- 
justment to  clvUlau  life:  and 

"Whereas,  That  adjustment  has  been  made 
more  dlfJlcult  by  persistent  Inflation  and 
chronic  unemployment  in  our  economy;  and 


Whereas,  OeDerally,  edueatioa  beiiefiu 
have  declmed  few  veterans,  sUice  for  mili- 
tary Mnhoa  in  World  War  II.  returning  *erv- 
icemen  r^aeived  fuU  tuition  fe«  and  the 
cost  of  books  and  •ws««  given  a  minimum  of 
$76  monUUy  for  living  eiiKirses.  while  sui- 
ple  servioemen  returning  from  Vietnam  re- 
ceive only  $175  a  month  for  all  expenses 
inciuduig  lulUon.  or  up  to  $330  If  they  have 
two  dependents;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

■Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  AMcmbly  of 
ihe  StaU  o/  Caii/ornia,  jointly.  That  the  Leg- 
isUture  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorialiMs  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  give  full  con- 
sideration to  higher  educational  benefits  for 
Vietnam  veterans,  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate transmit  copies  of  this  resoiuUon  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Eepre- 
'^euvalives  aiui  to  each  Senator  and  Hepre- 
bentatlve  from  Caiiloriiia  in.  the  Congress  of 
the  Uiiited  States. ' 

A  joint  ra^riution  of  the  Leglatature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  CommlU«e  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs: 

"AssEMBLT   Joint   ResoLmoN   No.    84 

"Relative   to   strip   and  open-pit   mining   in 

the  Los  Padres  National  Forest 

"Whereas.  A  proposed  phosphate  pit  mine 
operation  under  federal  lease  in  the  Los  Pa- 
dres National  Ftwest  In  Ventura  County  about 
25  miles  north  of  the  City  of  Venttira  "would 
cause  serlotts  and  irreparable  harm  to  the 
environment;  and 

"Whereas.  The  operation  would  be  located 
adjacent  to  State  Highway  Route  M.  a  pro- 
posed scenic  highway,  would  be  expected  to 
last  at  iMMt  60  years,  would  use  a  mlUlon 
gallcma  erf  water  per  day,  and  would  emit 
more  sulfur  dioxide  into  tiie  air  than  all  ex- 
isting sources  in  Ventura  Covinty  combined: 

and 

"Whereas.  To  allow  such  a  strip  or  open- 
pit  nuntng  operation  u>  be  oonducted  on 
ledesal  lands  in  tiiis  area  would  be  Inooneist- 
ent  wit*i  the  NaUonal  Environmental  Pc^cy 
Act  of  meO;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Beaolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Sen*te  o( 
the  State  of  CaUformiM.  jointlv.  That  the  L*«- 
ialatui*  at  the  State  of  CaUfomU  respect- 
fully memorMUaea  ttie  President  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  take  aU 
steps  nsosasary  to  prevent  strip  and  open-pit 
mining  in  the  Los  Padres  National  Forest; 
and  be  It  further 

KesoIi>ed,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  *»d  Vice  Prertdent  ol  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior, to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hones  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rap*« 
sentaUve  from  Calif omi*  in  the  Conereat  ot 
the  United  States." 

A  joint  resolution  oi  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Gallfoimla;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare; 

■'AMKicm.T  Joint  BBeoLtrrioM  No.  16 
■Relative  to  Immigrant  children 
■Whereas,   The   Immigration   Act   of    1965 
drastically    altered    the    flow    of    new    Im- 
migrants to  the  United  States  of  America; 
and 

"Whereas.  The  United  States  of  America 
tias  always  attempted  to  provide  the  same 
opportunity  to  imndgranta  as  we  have  to 
our  n»ttve-t>orB  dUBens;  and 

"Wliereaa,  Lar(e  numbets  of  U>e  diUdren 
of  new  immlcnuitB  need  ipeelal  edueaUOBal 
serrtoaa  to  allow  tlMm  to  perttcipate  in 
regular  scbeol  progtamoi  and 

"Whereas,  The  majority  of  such  studeAU 
need  si^edai  tnsUilnc  in  tJM  EacUsb  lan- 
guage In  order  to  receive  the  full  beneats  of 
public  eduoatkw:  aad 

"Whereas,  Local  sclioo]  districts  In  Cali- 
fornia  and  throughout  the  ne;.lon   wish   to 
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provide  such   children  with  s«ch  necessary 
services;  and 

••■Whereas.  Current  fln»ncl»l  constraints 
make  It  Impossible  for  districts  always  to 
prcT-lde  such  services;  antl 

Whereas,  the  federal  government  of  the 
United  States  has  a  special  responsibility  to 
ensure  that  such  children  receive  equal 
educational  opportunities;  now.  therefore,  be 
It 

Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Le«?lslature  of  the  State  of  California 
respectfully  memorializes  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
vide local  school  districts  in  California  and 
throughout  the  nation  with  the  financial  re- 
sources necessary  to  meet  the  special  educa- 
tional needs  of  children  of  Immigrants;  and 
be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Repreeentatlve  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

A  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs: 

"HorsE  RESOLirriON  No.  115 
•Relative  to  veterans'  p>enslons 
"Whareaa.  Tb*  Hartke -Thurmond  amend- 
ment to  HR  16466.  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  would  Increase 
the  retirement  pay  of  all  pensioned  veterans 
of  all  branches  of  services  so  as  to  equalize 
the  pensions  of  older  retirees  with  the  pen- 
sions of  more  recent  retirees  of  equivalent 
rank  or  grade  and  length  of  service;  and 

"Whereas.  Present  inequltlea  In  the  retire- 
ment laws  for  veterans  are  unfair  in  that 
oldar  retirees  do  not  presently  receive  such 
equivalent  benefits;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

■R«aolv«d  by  the  Auembly  of  the  State  of 
California.  That  the  President  and  Congress 
of  tb*  United  States  are  respectfully  me- 
morialized to  support  and  enact  the  Hartke - 
Thurmond  amendment  to  KB  16466  to  equal- 
ize the  pensions  of  veterans;  and  be  It  further 

■Retolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Presklent  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Repreeentatlves,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Bepreeentatlve  from  California  In  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 


The  nominations,  ordered  to  be  placed 
on  the  Executive  Calendar,  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

Lt.  Oen.  Donald  Vivian  Bennett.  Army  of 
the  United  States  ( major  general.  U.S.  Army) , 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, to  be  General 

Rear  Adm.  Damon  W  Cooper.  VS.  Navy, 
for  commands  and  other  duties  determined 
by  the  President,  lor  appotutnient  to  the 
grade  of  vice  admiral  while  so  serving; 

Oen.  Jack  a.  Merrell  i  major  general.  Regu- 
lar Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  the  grade  of  general; 

Lt.  Gen.  George  B.  Slmler  (major  general. 
Regular  Air  Force)  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be 
assigned  to  a  position  of  Importance  and 
responsibility,  requiring  the  rank  of  general; 

Lt  Gen.  .\lexander  Day  Surles.  Jr.,  Army 
of  the  United  States  i  major  general.  U.S- 
Army  I .  to  be  placed  on  the  reilred  list  la  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general: 

Samuel  Jaskllka,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  temporary  promotion  la.  the  Marine 
Corps; 

Clarence  H.  Schmld,  and  sundry  other  of- 
ficers, for  temporary  promotion  in  the  Ma- 
rine Corps;  ai'id 

Brig.  Gen.  Oeorge  Joseph  Hayes.  Army  of 
the  United  States  i  colonel,  Medical  Corps. 
U.S.  Army),  for  temporary  appointment  In 
the  Army  of  the  United  States,  to  the  grade 
of  major  general 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
wer«  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BASTT^AND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

a.  Hm.  3».  A  resolution  to  refer  the  bill 
(8.  1594)  for  the  relief  of  John  J.  Yamell 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  thereon 
(Rept.  No.  92-1046). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
In  executive  session,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  I  report  favorably 
the  nominations  of  three  general  officers 
in  the  Army,  one  rear  admiral  in  the 
Navy,  12  general  officers  In  the  Marine 
Corps  and  two  general  officers  in  the  Air 
Force. 

I  ask  that  these  18  nominations  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUo'Wing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated 
By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  3918.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  GuUlermo 
Teodoro  Ardld-Borraz.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

BV  Mr.  SPARKMAN : 
S.  3919.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chung-Tung 
Yue; 

S.  3920.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alblen  L. 
Tavlor;  and 

S.  3921.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  George  W. 
Wright.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PERCT  (for  himself.  Mr.  Bhock. 
Mr.  CooPEK,  Mr.  Pastobe.  Mr.  Taft, 
and  Mr.  Bentsen  )  : 
S.  3922.  A  bill  relating  to  employment  of 
imnates  In  Federal  and  D.C.  penal  and  cor- 
rectional Institutions.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judlclarv. 
By  Mr,  ERVIN: 
S.J.  Res.  268.  A  Joint  resolution  designating 
October  8-14,  1972,  as  "Newspaper  Week"  and 
October  14, 1972.  as  "Newspaper  Carrier  Day." 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
By  Mr.  PERCT: 
S.J.  Res.  259.  A  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  designate  the  period  from 
March  4.   1973,   through   March    10.    1973.   as 
'National  Nutrition  Week."  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


STATEMENTS       ON        INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PERCY     for  him.self .  Mr 
Brock.  Mr.  Cooper.  Mr.  Pastore. 
Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr.  Bentsen  > 
S.  3922.  A  bill  relating  to  employment 
of  inmates  in  Federal  and  District  of 
Columbia  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  'he 
Judiciary. 


WORK    YOOK    WAT    OUT    OF    PRISON 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  a  principal 
reason  ex-oCTenders  return  to  crime,  and 
to  prison,  is  the  inability  to  get  a  job. 
They  cannot  find  jobs  because  they  lack 
work  skills.  They  lack  work  skills  because 
they  have  never  received  adequate  voca- 
tional training.  The  unemployed  person 
often  turns  to  crime  to  obtain  the  money 
he  needs.  But.  once  sentenced  to  prison, 
the  inmate  rarely  develops  a  marketable 
skill  lie  can  use  to  get  a  legitimate  job 
w.ien  he  is  again  on  the  outside.  His  time 
in  prLson  Is  too  often  occupied  with  use- 
less tasks  in  an  environment  of  Indolence 
and  lethargy.  There  are  two  reasons  for 
this:  It  has  long  been  thought  that  it 
would  cost  the  Government  too  much 
money  to  become  really  involved  in  effec- 
tive vocational  training  for  each  inmate ; 
and.  in  addition,  a  plethora  of  laws  stand 
in  the  way  of  Innovative  projects  that 
could  increase  the  inmate's  job  potential. 
The  costs  of  keeping  people  In  prison 
without  preparing  them  to  make  their 
way  on  the  outside  are  high.  The  inmate 
becomes  a  greater  burden  to  society.  The 
Govenmient  spends  .  n  average  of  $11.55 
per  day  to  keep  an  inmate  locked  up  in 
a  cell  that  may  have  cost  up  to  $30,000  to 
construct.  Once  released.  7  of  10  prison- 
ers will  return  to  prison  within  a  few 
years,  having  learned  nothing  in  piison 
except  to  continue  as  a  criminal. 

There  are  other,  less  obvious  costs. 
Some  55,000  families  receive  AFTX:  pay- 
ments because  the  family  wage  earner  is 
in  prison  and  unable  to  support  them. 
This  increases  government  welfare  costs 
and  encourages  the  breakup  of  the  fam- 
ily unit.  Too  often,  the  ties  of  a  prisoner 
with  his  family  are  strained,  if  not 
severed.  And  the  result  of  this  high  cost? 
The  typical  prisoner  comes  out  from  be- 
hind prison  walls  with  no  money,  no  job 
skill,  and  probably  no  family. 

The  cost — to  society  and  the  individ- 
ual— is  devastating. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  active  in 
the  field  of  criminal  justice  reform  be- 
cause many  crimes  are  a  direct  result  of 
the  failure  of  the  criminal  justice  system. 
When  80  percent  of  all  crimes  are  com- 
mitted by  people  who  have  previously 
been  in  prison,  the  entire  system  should 
be  revamped.  New  programs  and  orga- 
nizational changes  are  necessary.  I  am 
not  an  expert  in  the  field  of  criminal  jus- 
tice, but  a  great  many  experts  have  con- 
tributed ideas  for  change.  Since  1»«7. 
four  presidential  commissions,  dozens  of 
legislative  reports  and  more  than  500 
books  and  articles  have  recommended  re- 
form in  our  correctional  system.  It  is 
about  time  that  some  of  these  reforms 
are  implemented. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Law 
Enforcement  and  Administration  of  Jus- 
lice  pointed  out  that  work  skills  are  badly 
needed  by  many  offenders.  The  Commis- 
sion .said: 

These  skills  are  best  developed  under  real- 
istic conditions  of  production. 

It  recommended  that: 

States  should  work  together  with  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  institute  modern  correc- 
tional industries  programs  aimed  at  rehabili- 
tation of  offenders  through  instilling  good 
work  habits  and  methods.  State  and  Federal 
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laws  restricting  the  sale  of  prison -made  prod- 
ucts should  be  modified  or  repealed.  (The 
Challenge  of  Crime  m  a  Free  Society.  18«7. 
patje  176.) 

President  Nixon  reiterated  this 
thought  when,  on  November  13.  1969,  he 
sUted: 

Private  industry  can  help  rehabilitate 
cnmlnau  In  many  ways,  such  as  reiralnmg 
and  hiring  those  who  have  served  time. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  that  I  am 
introducing  today  provides  for  a  program 
that  would  flesh  out  many  of  the  ideas 
put  forth  on  this  matter. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  would  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Oovemment,  along 
with  the  EMstrict  of  Columbia,  to  Imple- 
ment pilot  projects  involving  the  private 
sector  Which  would  provide  vocational 
training  opportunities  u-ithin  the  prison 
to  prisoners  while  they  are  serving  their 
term*.  This  'work  your  way  out  of  prison 
plan"  calls  for  prirate  industry  to  lease 
prison  property  on  a  long-term  basis,  and 
to  provide  work  facilities  within  the 
prisons.  In  these  facilities,  the  employer 
would  hire  prison  inmates  at  union-scale 
wages  to  produce  regularly  marketable 
items,  just  as  if  they  were  employed  at  a 
plant  or  factory  on  the  outside.  ParticiiJa- 
tion  in  this  program  by  a  prisoner  would 
be  completely  voluntary.  The  employer 
would  Bdso  be  expected  to  provide  such 
supportive  services  for  the  inmates  of  the 
prison,  as  training,  education,  counseling, 
and  so  forth. 

By  earning  a  union-scale  wage,  the 
prisoner  could  pay  the  Oovemment  for 
his  room,  board,  and  maintenance.  He 
could  also  help  support  his  family,  pay 
taxes  and  make  social  security  payments. 
In  addition,  he  •would  be  required  to  con- 
tribute up  to  10  percent  of  his  wages  to  a 
fund  to  compensate  victims  of  crime. 

These  demonstration  projects  would 
nm  for  at  least  2  years,  at  which  time 
tiie  Attorney  General  would  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  progress  of  the  programs. 
Assuming  the  programs  will  have  proven 
their  viability,  they  could  be  extended 
and  expanded  to  include  all  Federal  cor- 
rectional institutions. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  enable 
someone  to  emerge  from  prison  with  a 
marketable  skill,  work  habits,  a  stake  in 
the  community,  and  a  family  that  relies 
on  him  and  not  on  welfare.  Instead  of  a 
financial  and  criminal  liability,  the  ex- 
offender  hopefully  would  be  a  positive 
contributor  to  society,  a  person  who  can 
pay  his  own  way. 

I  have  worked  closely  with  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons  in  the  development  of 
this  bill,  and  the  Bureau  has  given  its 
full  support. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Norman  Carlscxi. 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

vs.  Depabtment  of  Jcstick. 

BtTREAU  or  Prisons. 
Washington,  D.C.  August  1.  1972. 
'Ion.  Ctuuitxs  H.  Perct. 
VS.  Senate. 
Wojihington.  D.C. 

/atentlon:  William  B.  Lytton.  Staff  Assistant. 

Dear  Senator  Perct:    At  your  request.   I 

liave  had  my  staff  review  your  draft  for  a 


hill  reiaUng  to  the  anaployment  of  Inmatei 
lu  Fedraial  aJid  Oiatrlct  of  Coiumbl*.  penal  and 
coirecUonal  InsUtuLlona. 

Upon  renew  we  can  aay  tliat  we  are  able  to 
support  «U»  piopoMa,  *•  It  ta  ooMtoiaat  with 
our  program  of  developing  in  each  odender 
skills  consistent  with  modera  Induatry  de- 
mands. If  the  indnsitaT  cao  locate  on  or  near 
an  Institution.  If  It  oan  employ  oflendew  at 
reaKUiAble  nmrtot  wafea  and  If  It  can  absorb 
some  of  ttaeae  new  employeea  Into  Its  opera- 
t  km  after  their  rateM*.  we  believe  that  chance 
of  the  partidpaUng  oSender  returning  to 
crime  is  greatly  decreased. 
Sincerely, 

KoRMSM  A.  Carlson. 

Director. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  ftiao  apply  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  officials  there  also  have  given 
it  their  support.  I  a^  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  from  Kenneth  Hardy.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows : 

DCTARTannrr  or  Cowwcnows. 
Wmshinffttm,  D.C.  Aupust  «,  1972. 
Hon.  OHARuas  H.  PracT. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Phktt:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  requeat  for  comment  on  your  pro- 
posed leglstaitlon  relating  to  the  employment 
of  Inmates  In  Federal  and  Dtetrlct  of  Colum- 
bia penal  toattttrttona,  the  DC.  Department  of 
OorrecttoBs  Intends  to  Implement  Project 
W.EA.R.  (Work  Expertenoe  In  Automotive 
Repair)  as  our  demonatratlon  project. 

Project  W.E.A.R.  alma  to  establish  a  train- 
ing program  for  Inmates  In  the  field  of  auto- 
mot*ve  toody  repair  and  spray  patattng.  Your 
blU  will  enable  u«  to  expand  this  program  by 
dereloplng  an  auto  body  *op  that  will  be 
owned  by  one  or  several  of  the  area  automo- 
bile agencies  who  In  torn  may  hire  the  resl- 
denta  of  Ijortoo  at  preraHlng  wages.  Tbe 
Aatomoblle  ManufacttirerB  Asaodatkm  Is  ex- 
pected to  cooperate  In  tUte  endeavor  by  es- 
tablldilng  gnldellnea  for  the  training  pro- 
gram and  may  provide  ftirther  employment 
opportunttles  for  releaeees. 

En^loyment  and  adequate  Income  are 
among  the  most  Important  needs  of  offenders 
and  the  Involvement  of  private  industries  to- 
wards meeting  these  needs  Is  urgent.  The 
Department  of  Correctlona  anxiously  looks 
forward  to  the  passage  of  your  bUl. 
Sincerely, 

Kemkktb  L.  Hardt.  Director. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  this  con- 
cept should  not  be  limited  to  the  Federal 
and  District  of  Columbia  systems.  States 
could  have  a  great  deal  of  success  with 
such  a  program.  For  example,  in  Illinois, 
a  new  unified  Code  of  Oorreetkjns  was 
recently  signed  by  Oowemor  Ogilvie. 
This  new  law  provides  that  prison -made 
products  can  be  sold  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations, such  as  church  groups  smd  uni- 
versities. The  opening  up  of  potential 
markets  provides  an  avenue  for  similar 
programs  to  be  instituted.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  project  with  the  director  of 
the  Illinois  Department  of  Corrections, 
Peter  Benslnger,  and  he  will  be  working 
actively  to  promote  such  a  demonstration 
project  In  the  State  of  IlllnoLs.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  letter  from 
Peter  Bensinger  be  printed  in  the  Rkcorb 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


DxFAMnfKMT   or   CoRSSCnONS, 

Springfield.  III.,  July  20.  1972. 

Hou.  Charlm  H.  Pxbcx, 
V.S.  Sertator.  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  Washington.  DC 
Dear  Senator  Perot:  Thank  you  for  shar- 
ing your  most  recent  draft  of  legislation 
relating  to  the  employment  of  Inmates  m 
Federal  and  District  of  Commbla  penal  and 
correctional  lustltutlcna. 

The  BUl  appears  to  be  an  admirable  piece 
of  legislation,  practicable  for  the  Director 
,if  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prteons  and  the 
CommlsRionfR-  of  Washington,  D.C.  and  a 
inodM  for  progressive  state  correctional  sys- 
tems. 

I  have  two  speelllc  oommente  to  malce. 
both  of  which  may  be  served  as  weU  by  being 
pnMed  on  to  the  involved  oorrwctlooal  ad- 
mlnlstratow  as  by  betng  written  into  the 
program's  enatotlng  legislation. 

It  raav  be  advaatageous  to  contract  for 
labor  servloea  dlreotty  bertw^n  the  lnma»« 
and  the  emplovers,  rather  than  Ixave  the  in- 
mates suboontraoted  to  private  lndti*.ry.  Ttoe 
reaaonlng  here  Is  that  in  nilnoU  at  lea*. 
priBon  laborers  are  not  ooosUtared  tmv4.oytm 
at  the  State,  and  so  are  not  eltglblc  foe 
workmen's  Ootnpenaafcloo  benrtlte  and 
rights.  In  the  caee  of  injuriea.  thalr  remedy 
is  limited  to  a  tort  iwowvery. 

However.  In  my  opinion,  prtvat*  induatry- 
employed.  union  wi«*  imnat*  worken  i»^<^ 
tae  eligible  for  Workmen's  Oowpwiaafton.  To 
avoid  thts  poaatble  Inequity,  imnatea  ahoald 
iK>t  be  made  avalUWe  throng  t*»a  c«nw>- 
tlonal  agency  tavodved  oaatrMkuaUy. 

Alao,  in  o«M  ot  theft,  vandll—i  at  »ocl- 
dental  destruction  ot  prlvata  property,  the 
incoming  industry  must  be  made  awaiw  that 
the  oorreotlona*  Instltaaon  la  la  no  way 
reMMDcRlI*,  •unletB  ooodualvely  ahawn  to 
have  been  dotie  by  a  wmmtmr  at  tha  cor- 
reotlonal  inatltutlcma  mmM  aetton  or  Inac- 
tion. AMioaCh  tha  liuUUMMooal  atfnUnMxa- 
tora  arc  atlH  going  t»  ba  ti^onrtWa  for  secu- 
rity todwatry  muat  ba  alr-twl  that  tba  oer- 
r«eMoBal  syatMh  U  not  antnwnatlaalMr  rwpon- 
slWe  for  the  lnmat««-  total  ««■**«**=*-     ^^   , 

vnth  th«-»  ca».«ta,  ntlttbm  o<  "****• 
neoe«art!T  togMaMiw  In  nalsire,  the  i»t>^- 
tlon  haa  my  complete  endorsement.  A«  al- 
ways, my  a^ur  and  I  are  at  »««r"l«*»« 
renew   propoaMl   legtaiatton   raUt-l   to   t*i« 

field  of  oorree«ione. 

I  am  suw  y«u  hav*  dlacMaaed  this  with 
N«rm  Carlson  of  the  Fed«^  "^?^ 
Prisons,  and  I  think  he  and  1  -would  both 
be  lnt««»ted  In  this  pUot  pro)**. 

Blooerrty  yoora,  ^ ^ 

PETER  B.  DaMHiniaa,  IMtwrtor. 

Mr  PEacy.  Mr.  President,  ai»art  from 
the  support  of  tiioae  in  Oovemment.  tixis 
legislation  needs  and  deaenres  the  sup- 
port of  both  bOBtoees  and  labor.  I  hwe 
been  to  contact  -with  leaders  from  b^ 
areas  and  each  person  I  have  consulted 
supporte  the  idea  behind  this  biU. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  beUeve  that 
this  will  be  a  cofOroreniial  piece  of  leg- 
islation. The  net  sayhigs.  in  dollars,  to 
the  Oovernment  will  be  dramatic  but. 
more  importantly  the  savings  to  society 
in  terms  of  reduced  crime  and  recidivism 
will  be  substantiai.  This  iogidatioo  merite 
close  scrutiny  and  qfuieky  action  by  the 
Congress.  We  cannot  afford  to  wsit  any 
longer  to  undertake  the  vital  t«*k  of  re- 
forming our  eorrecttonal  proeeas.  thereby 
serving  society  by  heH>in«  to  rtduce  the 
rates  of  crime  and  recidivism. 

I  think  emiiloymeDt  is  an  important 
key  to  the  problem  of  reducing  crime  and 
I  fed  that  implenenUtion  of  a  pro- 
gram such  as  this  one  would  be  a  step 
in  the  right  direction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows: 

S.  3932 
Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  Tli»t  (a)  the 
Federal  PrUon  Industries  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablUh  and  carry  out,  within  the  exterior 
boundary  of  any  Federal  penal  or  correction- 
al institution,  demonstration  type  projects 
involving  the  employnoent  ol  inmates  of  such 
institutions.  3uch  projects  may  also  provide 
for  the  provision  of  supportive  services  to 
inmates  of  the  demonstration  institutions, 
such  as  training,  education,  counselling,  and 
the  like.  In  establishing  such  projecu,  the 
Federal  Prison  Industries  Is  authorized  to  en- 
ter Into  agreements  (by  contract  or  other- 
wise) with  any  private  person  pursuant  to 
which  such  person  shall  be  authorized  to  es- 
tablish (by  construction,  lease,  or  other- 
wise) faclUtlea  within  the  exterior  bound- 
arias  of  such  penal  or  correctional  Institu- 
tions for  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  Indus- 
trial or  other  operations  herein  authorized, 
notwttlistMidlng  the  provisions  of  section 
436  of  tlUe  18,  United  States  Code.  ProiHd- 
ed  houmver,  That  the  employment  within 
such  institutions  of  inmates  shall  be  on  a 
voluntary  baals. 

(b)  Any  such  agreement  ahall  contain  pro- 
vtsioiui  assuring  that  the  wages  paid  to  such 
Inmate*  shall  not  be  leas  than  those  paid 
as  union  wages  for  work  of  similar  nature  In 
the  locality  in  which  the  work  Is  to  be  per- 
formed. 

(c)  Any  Inntate  of  any  such  institution  so 
employed  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  after 
deductions  authorized  in  subsection  (d)  of 
this  section  or  under  any  other  law,  wages 
earned  by  him  in  performing  such  work,  ex- 
cept that,  such  wages  shall  be  made  available 
to  such  Inmate  at  such  tame  or  times  as  the 
Attamay  Oeneral  may  by  regulation  prescribe, 
but  m  no  event  later  than  at  the  time  of 
his  r«Ie«ae  by  parole  or  otherwise,  from  con- 
flnemeat  in  a  Federal  penal  or  correctional 
Institution. 

(d)  Any  inmate  so  employed  shall  be  re- 
quired, pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral.  to  pay  from  the 
wages  received  for  work  in  acoordsmce  with 
this  section,  and  the  Attorney  General  is 
authorised  to  deduct  therefrom — 

(1)  such  costs  incident  to  the  inmat«s 
confinement  as  the  Attorney  General  deems 
appropriate  and  reasonable; 

(2)  such  amounts  to  the  dependents  of 
such  Inmate  as  the  Attorney  General  deems 
appropriate  and  reasonable:  and 

(3)  such  amount  to  any  Federal  fund 
established  by  law  to  compensate  victims  of 
crime,  as  the  Attorney  Oeneral  deems  ap- 
proprlAte  and  reasonable,  but  in  no  event  in 
an  amount  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  such 
wages  earned  during  any  calendar  month. 

(e)  Any  amounts  deducted  by  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (d),  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  as  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts. Any  amounts  so  deducted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  such  subsection,  shall 
be  payable  in  such  manner  as  the  Attorney 
General  may  by  regulation  preacrlbe.  The  pro- 
visions of  section  4126  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  not  be  applicable  with  re- 
spect to  any  such  amounts  so  deducted  pur- 
suant to  this  Act. 

(f )  In  administering  the  provisions  of  this 
..ectlon.  the  Federal  Prison  Industries,  with 
•-he  approval  of  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  Is  authorized,  as  a  part  of,  or  in 
connection  with,  any  agreement  pursuant  to 
s'lbsection  (a)  of  this  section,  to  inake  avail- 
able, by  leaae  or  otherwise,  land  (together 
with  improvements  thereon)  located  within 
the  exterior  boundary  of  any  Federal  penal  or 


correctional  institution  for  use  by  the  private 
party  to  such  agreement  for  providing  em- 
ployment in  accordance  with  this  section. 
Such  lands  (including  improvements)  shall 
be  made  available  pursuant  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  may  prescribe. 

(g)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  sale  to  the  public  of 
any  products  prtxluced  by  inmates  of  Federal 
penal  or  correctional  iiistitutloiis  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  and 
the  provisions  of  ."tectlon  4122  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  competition 
with  private  enterprise,  the  provisions  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  4123  of  such  title, 
and  the  proiLsions  of  the  flrst  paragraph  of 
section  4123  of  such  title,  and  the  provisions 
of  section  1  of  the  .^^t  of  January  19,  1929 
(46  Stat.  1084),  shall  not  be  applicable  with 
reapect  to  industrial  operations  under  this 
section.  The  provisions  of  section  1761  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall  not  be 
applicable  with  respect  to  any  such  products 
shipped  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
(h)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  "per- 
son" means  any  individual,  corpomtton. 
partnership,  association  or  other  entity. 

(I)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-four  calendar  month  period  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  shall  .submit  a 
report  to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, together  with  his  views  and  recommen- 
dations with  respect  thereto 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Commissioner  oi  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  authorized  to  establish 
and  carry  out,  within  the  exterior  boundary 
of  any  one  pwnai  or  correctional  institution 
imder  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  a  demonstration 
type  project  Involving  the  employment  of 
inmates  of  that  institution.  Such  projects 
may  also  provide  lor  the  provision  of  sup- 
portive services  to  liunates  of  the  demon- 
stration institutions,  such  as  training,  edu- 
cation, counseling,  and  the  like.  In  estab- 
lishing such  project,  the  Comniissioner  is 
authorized  to  enter  Into  an  agreement  tby 
contract  or  otherwise)  with  any  private  per- 
son pvirsuaut  to  which  such  person  shall  be 
authorized  to  establish  (by  constrtiction, 
leftse,  ca:  otherwise)  facilities  within  the  ex- 
terior bouudariee  of  such  penal  or  correc- 
tional institution  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  industrial  or  other  operations  herein 
authorized,  nortwlthstandlng  the  provisions 
of  section  436  of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 
Provided,  however.  That  the  employment 
within  such  institutions  of  inmates  shall  be 
on  a  voluntary  basis  within  such  institu- 
tion. 

( b  >  Any  such  agreement  shall  contain  pro- 
visions assuring  that  the  wages  paid  to  such 
inmates  shall  not  be  less  than  ihoee  paid  as 
union  wages  for  work  of  similar  natvire  in 
the  locality  in  which  the  work  is  to  be  per- 
formed. 

(c)  Any  inmate  of  any  such  institution  so 
employed  shall  be  entitled  to  receive,  after 
deductions  authorized  in  subsection  d)  of 
this  section  or  under  any  other  law.  wages 
earned  by  him  in  performing  such  work, 
except  that,  such  wages  shall  be  made  avail- 
able to  such  inmate  at  such  time  or  times 
as  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia may  by  regulation  prescribe,  but  In 
no  event  later  than  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
lease by  parole  or  otherwise,  from  confine- 
ment In  a  District  of  Columbia  penal  or 
correctional  Institution. 

I  d  I  Any  inmate  so  employed  shall  be  re- 
quired, pursuant  to  regulations  promulgated 
by  tlie  Commissioner,  to  pay  from  the  wages 
received  for  work  In  accordance  with  this 
section,  and  the  Commissioner  is  authorized 
to  dedtict  therefrom — 

1 1 )  such  costs  Incident  to  the  Inmates 
confinement  as  the  Commissioner  deems  ap- 
propriate and  reasonable; 


(2)  such  amounts  to  the  dependents  of 
such  inmate  as  the  Commissioner  deems  ap- 
prorlate  and  reasonable:  and 

(3)  such  amount  to  any  Federal  fund  es- 
tablished by  law  to  compensate  victims  oi 
crime,  as  the  Commissioner  deenas  appro- 
priate and  reasonable,  but  In  no  event  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  10  per  centum  of  such 
wages  earned  during  any  calendar  month. 

(e)  Any  amounts  deducted  by  the  Cc«n- 
mi-ssloner  pursuant  to  paragraph  d)  of  sub- 
section (d),  shall  be  deposited  in  the  cor- 
rectional industries  fund  In  the  Treasury  ot 
the  United  States,  established  pursuant  to 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  October  3,  1964 
(DC.  Code.  sec.  24-461).  Any  amount  so  de- 
ducted pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of 
such  subsection,  shall  be  payable  in  such 
manner  as  the  Commissioner  may  by  regula- 
tion prescribe. 

(f)  In  administering  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Commissioner  Is  authorized, 
as  a  part  of,  or  in  connection  with,  any 
agreement  pursuant  to  subsection  ( a )  of  this 
section,  to  make  available,  by  lease  or  other- 
wise, land  (together  with  Improvements 
thereon)  located  within  the  exterior  bound- 
ary of  any  District  of  CTolumbia  penal  or  cor- 
rectional Institution  few  use  by  the  private 
party  to  such  agreement  for  providing  em- 
ployment In  accordance  with  this  section. 
Such  lands  (including  Improvements)  shall 
be  made  available  pursuant  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Commissioner  may 
prescribe. 

(g)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  sale  to  the  public  of 
any  products  produced  by  Inmates  of  any 
such  penal  or  correctional  Institution  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  4122  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  competition 
with  private  enterprise,  the  provisions  of  the 
first  paragraph  of  section  4123  of  such  title, 
and  the  provisions  of  section  i  of  the  Act 
of  January  19,  1929  (46  Stat.  1084),  shall 
not  be  applicable  with  respect  to  Industrial 
operations  under  this  section.  The  provisions 
of  section  1761  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  be  applicable  with  respect  to 
any  such  products  shipped  In  Interstate  or 
foreig)^  commerce. 

(h)  As  used  in  this  section,  the  term  "per- 
son" means  any  individual,  corporation,  part- 
nership, association  or  other  entity. 

(1)  On  or  before  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-four  calendar  month  period  following 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Commissioner  shall  submit  a  report  to  the 
Congress  ooncemlng  the  administration  of 
the  provisions  of  this  section,  together  with 
his  views  and  reconunendatlons  with  respect 
thereto. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.J.  Res.  258.  A  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating October  8-14,  1972.  as  "Newspa- 
per Week"  and  October  14,  1972,  as 
'Newspaper  Carrier  Day."  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HONORING  THE   NATION'S   NEWSPAPERS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  TTioma,'; 
Jefferson  once  remarked: 

The  basis  of  our  government  being  the 
opinion  of  the  people,  the  very  first  object 
shoiUd  be  to  keep  that  right;  and  were  it  left 
to  me  to  decide  whether  we  should  have  a 
government  without  newspapers,  or  newspa- 
pers without  a  government.  I  should  not 
hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter. 

Most  Americans  would  agree  with 
Tfiomas  Jefferson's  view  that  a  free  press 
is  essential  to  any  free  society.  Newspa- 
pers and  other  forms  of  commimlcatlon 
have  enabled  the  American  people  to  Je- 
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tennine  for  themselves  whether  govern- 
ment is  serving  the  best  intereets  of  the 
country.  They  have  added  greatly  to  the 
social.  Intellectual,  and  spiritual  horl- 
zons  of  us  aU.  Despite  srane  attempts  by 
government  over  the  years  to  quiet  or  in- 
timidate the  press,  our  Nation  continue* 
to  be  ffliriched  by  an  active,  independent, 
and  robust  free  press. 

In  recognition  of  the  ■vital  role  which 
a  free  press  has  in  our  society,  I  am  In- 
troducing a  Joint  resolution  entitled 
•Designating  October  8  to  14,  1972,  as 
•Newspaper  Week*  and  October  14,  1972, 
as  Newspaper  Carrier  Day.'  "  Congress- 
man CuutiNCK  J.  Brown,  of  Ohio,  has  in- 
troduced the  same  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  first 
National  Newspaper  Week  was  held  in 
October  1940.  Since  that  time,  profes- 
sional news  associations  have  Joined  In 
an  effort  once  a  year  to  emphasize  the 
importance  of  newsp^jers  to  America. 
In  the  past,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  haa  designated  the  week  during 
which  recoghltlon  is  glvep  to  newspapers. 
In  my  opinion  it  is  appropriate  for  th« 
Congress  to  J  dn  the  President  in  honor- 
ing this  Nation's  newspapers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  this  proposed  Joint  resolution  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Con- 

GRXSSIOHAL  RECOKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint  re- 
solution was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.RXS.  258 

Whereas  It  la  an  important  part  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  for  people  to  be  well 
informed  about  current  events  and  matters 
that  affect  their  Htm,  hmI 

Whereas  newapiqiara  historically  and 
traditionally  have  been  the  basic  news  me- 
dium for  Informing  cltlaens  of  the  United 
States  in  greatest  detail,  and 

Whereas  the  Nation's  more  than  nine  thou- 
sand weekly  and  daUy  newspapers  provide 
vital  Information  of  economic,  educational, 
social,  and  political  value  to  tbe  dtiaena  of 
the  Nation,  and 

Whereas  more  than  five  mlllton  public  and 
parochial  school  student*  annually  receive 
instruction  through  newspaper-ln-the-cla»s- 
room  programs  ualng  newspapers  as  text 
material  for  many  different  sutjects,  and 

Whereas  the  newspapers  of  the  Nation 
have  donated  much  space  for  community 
and  national  service  campaigns  without 
charge,  and 

Whereas  newspapers  have  always  contrib- 
uted to  the  cause  of  protecting  consumers 
and  improving  consumer  education  and  In- 
formation, including  rejection  of  much  un- 
acceptable and  unreliable  advertising,  and 

Whereas  over  six  hundred  thousand  young 
men  and  women  serve  more  than  seventy 
million  newspaper  subscribers  of  the  United 
States  as  Independent,  responsible  Junior 
business  executives  In  delivering  newspapers 
to  homes  nxid  families,  and 

Whereas  Improved  people-to-people  com- 
munications and  understanding  through 
newspapers  are  keys  to  a  better  future  for 
all  citizens,  and 

Whereas  newspapers  are  continuing  to 
prove  themselves  to  be  the  full  information 
medium  needed  for  a  free  and  open  society  : 
Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
m  Congress  assembled,  That  October  8-14. 
IS 72,  be  observed  as  Newspaper  Week  "72 
and  October  14,  1972,  as  Newspaper  Carrier 
Day  by  the  Congreoa  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  this  —  day  of  1972. 


By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S,J.  Res.  2S».  A  Joint  resoluiifln  to  au- 
thorize the  nresldent  to  designate  the 
period  fR»n  Ifan^  4,  1973,  through 
March  10,  1975,  as  "National  Nutrition 
Wert."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

SKNATOa     PBBCT     BKQOXST8     PBOCLAM  ATJON     OW 
NATIOMAL   NDTarnOM    WXXX 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recent 
years  have  witnessed  a  tremendous  in- 
crease of  public  Interest  in  the  subject  of 
the  nutritional  adequacy  ot  the  foods  we 
eat.  Americans  have  come  to  realize  that 
It  is  not  only  the  quantity  of  food  we 
eat  that  determines  our  health  and  well- 
being,  but  also  ttie  quality  of  what  we 
eat.  We  are  learning  that  it  is  possible 
for  our  bodies  to  be  starving  for  essential 
proteins,  vitamins,  and  minerals  even 
though  we  eat  three  meals  each  day. 

Studies  have  shown  that  many  of  the 
most  popular  food  products  on  the  mar- 
ket are  entirrty  lacking  in  nutritional 
value.  Portunat^y,  the  public  is  gradually 
coming  to  realize  that  the  most  widely 
advntlMd  products  and  the  foods  that 
are  marketed  in  the  brightest,  boldest 
packages  are  noi  neccssftrily  the  foods 
that  are  most  supportive  of  good  health. 

Despite  the  gains  that  have  been  made, 
however,  much  effort  still  needs  to  be 
devoted  to  providing  the  American  pub- 
Uc  with  an  adequate  education  in  the 
field  of  personal  and  family  nutrition. 
Many  Americans  still  do  not  realize  how 
vitally  necessary  good  nutrition  is  to 
basic  good  he«ath.  And  only  a  minority 
anKmg  us  fully  understand  that  a  bal- 
anced diet  not  only  helps  to  r>reTent  ill- 
ness but  is  coDdnclve  to  'vitality  of  mind 
and  spirit  as  well. 

Furthermore,  among  those  Americans 
who  understand  the  ben^ts  that  good 
nutriticn  can  bring,  far  too  few  are  cog- 
nizant ot  the  necessary  ingredloits  of  a 
balanced  and  nuMtlous  diet.  Not  only  is 
It  important  to  select  foods  with  a  suffi- 
cient amount  and  variety  of  nutrients 
each  day,  but  proper  food  preparation  is 
also  essential  to  good  nutrition.  'While  a 
person  may  coDsc^entiou^  try  to  provide 
hims^  wltii  a  balanced  and  varied  diet, 
he  may  imwlttingly  be  ignoring  some 
essentitd  nutrients  as  well  as  unknow- 
ingly depleting  the  nutritional  value  of 
his  meal  by  the  common  practice  of  over- 
cooking. 

It  is  my  hope  that  with  the  encourage- 
ment of  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion, concerned  groups  and  organizations 
will  pursue  activities  especially  intended 
to  make  known  to  all  Americans  the  im- 
portance and  the  necessary  components 
of  good  nutriticn.  Further,  it  is  my  hope 
that  with  this  encouragement,  individual 
Americans  will  take  the  opportunity  to 
educate  themselves  and  their  families  re- 
garding good  nutrition. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased 
to  introduce  today  a  joint  resolution  call- 
ing for  the  designation  of  National  Nu- 
trition Week.  I  urge  the  support  of  my 
colleagues  for  this  resolution  in  this  fur- 
ther effort  to  end  malnutrition  in  Amer- 
ica. The  proclamation  oi  National  Nutri- 
tion Week  will  also  serve  to  honor  the 
expanding  field  of  profestaonal  nutrition- 
ists and  dieticians.  I  hope  that  my  fellow 
Senators  will  join  me  in  taking  this  fur- 


ther step  toward  CTadleating  nuti'itional 
ignorance  and  naivete  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
smt  that  the  text  of  my  joint  resolution 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  la 
the  RscoRo,  as  follows: 
SJ.  Bn.  2M 


'Whereas  good  nutritlOD  Is  of  vital  Impor- 
tance to  the  health  and  well-being  of  this 
Nation's  cltisetu:   and 

WbareoM  many  Amertoans  are  not  yet  aware 
of  th«  Importa&o*  o<  good  nutrition:  and 

Whereas  most  Amartcaii*  arc  not  entirely 
familiar  with  the  nsceesary  composition  of  a 
nutritious  diet:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resobted  by  the  Senate  amd  House  of 
Representatives  of  th*  United  Stmtet  of 
America  i»  Oongrees  usMmMcd,  Tba(  the 
President  Is  autboriasd  and  requssteci  to  la- 
sue  a  proclamation  d— Ignatlnig  tbs  period 
from  March  4,  1073.  througb  March  10,  1973. 
as  "National  Nutrition  ^Vtok."  axul  caUing 
upon  the  peopls  o<  tiie  United  States  and 
interested  groups  and  organlaationa  to  oto- 
serre  that  week  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N60RS  OF  sn.Ift 
AND  JOINT  RE90LDTION6 

B.  sas 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  hear  that  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  has  ordered  report- 
ed to  the  full  Senate  the  survivors  bene- 
fits legislation. 

As  the  author  of  S.  325.  the  sxurivors 
benefits  measure,  which  has  45  cospon- 
sors,  and  as  one  who  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Armed  3ei?l<:«s  Committee  re- 
cently urging  expeditious  action  on  this 
"must"  legislation.  I  naturally  am 
pleased  •with  this  dereiopmeot.  I  certain- 
ly hope  that  the  leadership  will  sched- 
ule this  bill  for  Senate  floor  action  as 
soon  as  possible  so  that  this  measure 
mif^t  be  rigned  into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  both 
Senators  Statpord  and  Baker  have 
agreed  to  cosponsor  8.  325,  I  abk  imani- 
mous  consent  that  their  names  be  added 
as  cosponsora  of  this  measure. 

The  PRBSIDINO  O^PICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

B.   SIM 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClillan,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gurnet)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3156,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Admin- 
istrative Services  Act  to  establish  Federal 
policy  concerning  selection  of  firms  and 
individuals  to  perform  architect  and  en- 
gineering and  related  services  for  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 


At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  SrcvBitsoN) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3741,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  promote  pultlic  confidence  In  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Oovemment  by 
requiring  full  financial  disclosure  hy 
Members  of  Congress  and  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Congress. 
a.  iTSs 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  <  Mr.  Robert 
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C  BT»D) .  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chxlm>  .  the  ««nator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Powo),  the  Senator  from  Wert  ▼Irglnla 
fMr  Rawdoiph)  .  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  STAr»oaB>.  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  'Mr.  »rw>KW>  were  added 
as  eoeponsors  of  B.  3788,  a  bill  to  pro- 
mote the  sale  and  development  of  Ameri- 
can arts  and  handcrafta. 
a.  •■7* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Javixs,  the  Sena- 
tor from  H»waU  (Mr.  Inon-ja)  waa  added 
as  a  eoaponeor  of  8.  StTX  the  Japanese- 
American  Prtemtahlp  Act. 
a.  ssao 

At  ttaa  reaueat  at  Mr.  BcBW«na«.  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Raw- 
BOLm)  waa  added  aa  a  eosponsor  of 
S.  3»8«,  the  National  Diabetes  Education 
and  DetectloD  Act. 

MMAis  JODTT   axaournoM  »*3 

At  the  re<i«cst  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javiis)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  cMr.  Wa- 
LiAMS)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Reeohitlon  243.  providing 
U.S.  support  for  the  United  Nations  Of- 
fice o£  Dteaatet  Relief. 


ULND  USE  POLICT  AND  PLANNTNO 

AflfliarrAiiCK     act     op     1972— 

AMXNDMSirr 

ntgnrnvretrr  wo.  1440 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  iend  to 
the  <\fi^  an  amendment  that  I  Intend  to 
can  up  during  the  Senate's  consideration 
of  S.  632,  tbe  proposed  "Land  Use  Policy 
and  Flazuiioft  Aaal&tance  Act  of  1972. " 
X  gubmlfc  the  amendment  on  behalf  of 
myself,    as    vt^^    ^    Senators    Coopkr. 

MUSKXB,  EUKi  TUVVBY. 

I  uk  unanlmoua  coiueni  that  the  brief 
text  of  the  amendment  be  printed  at  the 
cocxciusian  of  my  remarka. 

The  PRiaiDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  i»  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose and  content  of  this  amendment  is 
very  simple  and  direct.  It  Is  intended  to 
assure  States  that  they  can  and  should 
establish  a  portion  of  their  lands  for  the 
purpose  of  preserving  and  conserving 
natural  resources  for  the  future. 

Title  in  of  S.  632  authorizes  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  to  make  annual  grants 
to  assist  the  States  In  developing  and 
administering  a  State  land-use  program. 
Section  301  lays  out  the  basis  for  de- 
termining if  a  State  Is  In  a  position  to 
initiate  such  a  program. 

Section  302  establishes  conditions  for 
evaluating  the  process  imder  which  a 
State  develops  its  land- use  plan. 

If  a  St«te  Is  to  receive  continued  Fed- 
eral support  for  Isnd-use  planning  after 
3  fun  fiscal  years  fono<win«  enactment. 
the  conditions  of  section  362  must  be  met. 
The  Federal  Oovemment's  determina- 
tion on  the  adequacy  of  the  State's  plan- 
ning process  is  msule  on  a  number  of 
points,  the  third  of  which,  beginning  on 
page  73.  ttne  22,  reads: 


(3)  projections  of  the  nature  *nd  quantity 
of  laxtd  DMdwt  MUl  aultabla  for  racraaUon 
and  aMbvUc  appraotetKKi:  agrlcmlUu*.  min- 
•rai  davalopmant.  and  toraatry;  industry  and 
oommacoa,  Inoludint  tlia  davalopment,  gan- 
eratlon.  and  transmission  of  energy:  trana- 
portatlon;  urban  derelopment.  Including  the 
revltalizatlon  of  existing  communltlea.  the 
davalopment  o*  new  towna,  and  ttoa  eoonomlc 
dlverslflcsattoa  of  axlaOng  communities  whlcH 
poaaeaa  a  narrow  aconoanlc  b«aa;  rurai  de- 
velopment, taking  Into  conalderatlon  future 
demand*  for  and  Umitatlona  upon  products 
of  the  land:  and  health,  educational,  and 
other  State  and  local  governmental  senrlces; 

Tha  amendmaut  I  am  offering  on  be- 
half of  miyselX  aad  several  colleagues 
would  insert  another  phrase  in  that  list. 
After  the  word  "appreciation, "  which 
ends  on  page  72.  line  24.  the  amendment 
would  insert  the  phrase  'conservation 
and  precervatloD  of  natural  resources. " 
This  subsaotton  requires  that  the 
statewide  land-use  process  must  include 
proieetlons  on  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  laad  needed  and  aultaltle  lor  a  variety 
of  purposee.  We  believe  it  is  necessary  to 
add  language  that  will  assure  the  con- 
sideration of  "conservaticn  and  preeerYft- 
tion  ot  nfbtonl  fescuroes"  in  making 
these  projections. 

As  reported.  i>ara8raph  t3>  of  Section 
302»a)  relating  to  preparation  of  state- 
wide projections  of  the  nature  and  qual- 
ity of  land  is  limited  to  present  or  future 
developmental  uses  of  land  such  as  rec- 
reatioo,  transportation,  or  urbanization. 
An  inv«nt(n-y  which  does  not  include  con- 
stderattan  of  ctmservation  and  preserva- 
tion— land  set  aside  for  no  use  at  all — is 
inadequate. 

It  la  our  view  that  the  conservation 
and  preservation  of  natural  resources 
must  be  weighed  in  any  such  evaluation 
of  land  use  policy. 

I  believe  this  option  is  vital  to  preserve 
a  proper  balance  in  order  to  protect  our 
environmexit  for  future  gen«-atlons.  As 
paragraph  3  of  section  302ia>  is  now 
proposed,  it  appears  to  me  that  a  restric- 
tive, or  nonuse,  classification  co\ild  not 
be  considered  as  an  alternative.  This 
amendment  would  make  clear  that 
States  may  establish  such  restrictive  or 
"nonuse'  classifications. 

The  intent  of  the  bill  should  be  a  bal- 
ancing one.  The  language  we  offer  will 
assure  such  a  balancing  test  and  criteria. 

E.KHIBIT    1 

Amkkdmxht  No.  1440 
On  page  72.  line  24.  Insert  the  following; 
before  the  word    -agriculture,     maert     con- 
awvatlon    and    preservation    of    natural    re- 
sources:". 


Judiciary,  notice  Is  hereby  given  to  all 
persons  Interested  In  this  nomination  to 
file  with  the  committee,  in  writing,  on  or 
before  Tuesday,  August  22, 1972,  any  rep- 
resentations or  objections  they  may  wish 
to  present  concerning  the  above  nomina- 
tion, with  a  further  statement  whether 
it  is  their  intention  to  appear  at  any 
hearing  which  may  be  scheduled. 


NOTICE  OP  HBAHINa  ON  INDIAN 
BILL 

Mr.  BURDICX.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jacksom),  I  wish  to  announce  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate  and  all 
other  interested  parties  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  has  sched- 
uled an  opoi  public  hearing  for  Sep- 
tember 12.  1872.  on  S.  3377.  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  commencing  actions  on 
behalf  of  an  Indian  tribe,  band,  or  group. 

The  heariixg  will  be  held  in  room  3110, 
New  Senate  Office  Building,  and  begiQ  gt 
10  aon. 

NOTICE  OP  HEARINGS  BY  THE  DIS- 
TRICT   OP  COLUMBIA   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  announce  l^earlngs  on  Thursday, 
August  17,  1972.  at  9:30  aon.  in  room 
6226,  New  Senate  Offtoe  Building,  by  the 
District  of  Columbia  Cwnmittee  <m  the 
following: 

Nomination  of  H.  Cart  Moultrie,  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  be  an  associate 
Judge,  Superior  Court  erf  the  District  of 
Columbia; 

Nomination  of  Stanley  S.  Harris,  of 
Maryland,  to  be  associate  Judge  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals; 
and  ,  ., 

S.  3881.  to  convey  to  the  city  of  Alex- 
andria. Va^  certain  lands  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Persons  Interested  to  testifying  on 
these  matters  should  contact  Mr.  Oene 
E.  Qodley.  General  Counsel.  In  room 
6222.  New  Senate  OflQce  Building. 


NOTIC^E  CONCERNING  NOMINATION 

BEFORE  THE  COM^nTTEE  ON  THE 

JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President. 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  «Mr.  Eastland'.  I  an- 
nounce the  following  nommaUon  has 
been  referred  to  and  is  now  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  .Judiciary: 

Prank  D.  McCown  of  Texas,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of 
Texas,  for  the  term  of  4  years,  vice  Eldon 
B.  Mahon.  resigned. 

On  behalf  of   the  Committee  on  the 


NOTICE  OP  HEARING  ON  NEW  JER- 
SEY AND  NEW  YORK  COMPACT 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Eastlamd)  ,  I  an- 
nounce that  a  special  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
.scheduled  public  hearings  for  Tuesday. 
September  19,  1972.  at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228  New  Senate  OfBce  Building,  on  the 
resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  54. 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
Slates  of  New  Jersey  and  New  York  for 
certain  amendments  to  the  waterfront 
commission  compact  and  for  entering 
into  the  airport  commission  compact, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  all  persons  in- 
terested in  this  resolution  of  this  public 
hearing. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  «.Mr.  Eastlamd), 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
'Ut.  McClbllan)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  <Mr.  Hbtiska). 
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SALUTE  TO  A  GREAT  AMERICAN 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  pay  personal  tribute  to  a  man  to  my 


hometown  of  Laconia.  N.H.,  who  eplto 
mizes  loyalty,  devotion,  dedication,  and 
service  to  his  country. 

I  speak  of  Dr.  Richard  H.  Whitehead, 
the  man  who  helped  to  build  the  Panama     tion." 
Canal;    a  man  who   has   given   nearly        These  men  are 
three-score  years  of  his  life  to  serving 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Dr.  Whitehead,  who  Is  85,  has  been 
111  in  recent  weeks,  but  is  now  recuperat- 
ing at  home.  I  take  this  occasion  to  pay 
him  homage  and  to  thank  him,  in  behalf 
of  his  fellow  countrymen,  for  all  that  he 
has  done  for  tis. 

on  July  2fi,  Mr.  President,  an  hiter- 
vlew  wltli  Dr.  Whitehead  was  published 
in  the  Manchester,  N.H.,  Union  Leader. 
That  interview  attested,  once  again,  to 
the  professional  competence  of  a  man 
who  was  once  described  by  the  builder 
of  the  Panama  Canal,  Gen.  George  W. 
Cioethais,  as  "the  greatest  Living  engi- 
neer." Of  equal  importance,  the  inter- 
view also  attests  to  Dr.  Whitehead's  un- 
ceasing concern  for  the  canal  and  its 
most  effective  use. 

Specifically,  the  Interview  reports  Dr. 
Whitehead's  assessment  of  a  just-pub- 
lished book.  "The  Panama  Canal.  'Heart' 
of  America's  Security. "  Dr.  Whitehead 
takes  issue  with  author  Jon  P.  Speller's 
advocacy  of  the  modernization  of  the 
waterway. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  an  engineer,  so 
I  would  not  presume  to  comment  on  the 
substance  of  Dr.  Whitehead's  views.  My 
purpose  today  is  simply  to  make  just 
recognition  of  his  many  contributions 
and  his  devotion  to  his  coimtry,  and  to 
express  my  personal  respect  for  him  and 
my  appreciation  of  his  friendship. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Man- 
chester Union  Leader's  interview  with 
Dr.  Whitehead  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  b«ng  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Laconia    Mai*    Who    Helpib    Bcnj)    Pamid 

Canal  Tahjes  Issm;  Wfth  Authob's  Vhwb — 

New  Book  on  Panama  Canai.  RivncwEO 
(By  Earl  O.  Anderson) 

Laconia. — ■'The  American  public  has  been 
misled  to  believe  that  the  (Panama)  Canal 
is  obsolete,  and  only  a  8ea-level  canttl  would 
suffice  .  .  .  the  beet  course  to  take  with  our 
unsettled  economy  Is  to  leave  the  canal  alone, 
keep  Intact  our  rlghte,  and  give  considera- 
tion to  Increased  tolls." 

That  IB  the  reply  of  a  man  distinguished 
In  many  fields,  who  helped  to  build  the 
canal  some  six  decades  ago,  to  a  Just-pub- 
lished book  by  Jon  P.  Speller  which  advocates 
the  modernization  of  the  waterway. 

Dr.  Klchard  H.  Whitehead  of  this  city,  now 
85,  was  once  described  by  Oen.  Oeorge  W. 
Goethals,  the  man  responsible  for  buUdmg 
this  vital  artery  to  world  commerce,  as  "the 
greatest  living  engineer." 

Whitehead,  in  an  exclusive  Interview  with 
this  newspaper,  claims  that  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  book  la  "to  eliminate  the  locks 
on  the  Pacific  side,  replacing  them  ftirther 
.south  with  a  combined  set  of  locks,  then  to 
build  additional  new  and  larger  locks,  and 
an  8S-foot  dam  on  the  outskirts  of  Panama, 
to  form  a  new,  terminal  lake,  at  unnecessary 


expense,  to  replace  Uaa  preaant  sxaaU  Mira- 
florea  iBtke." 

The  elavatlon  la  M.^tMi.  It  waa  explained, 
between  the  UU«0t>i«a  and  Pedro  Miguel 
locks,  fed  largely  throngh  the  (OalUard) 
cut.  

■nils  book.  It  waa  oontandad,  aerrea  to  pro- 
mote the  so-callad  "Terminal  Lake  Plan," 
backed  by  UB.  Sea.  Strom  Tburxnond  (B) 
and  n.S.  Bep.  DMllel  J.  Fkx>d  (D),  m  a  blU 
now  before  Congreaa.  for  oanal  modernl«a- 


however,  commended  aa 

able,  capable,  congressional  leaders"  by  the 
book's  critic. 

Ita  author  is  also  deecrlbad  as  "rightly  op- 


he  la  oonvinoad.  "la  to  leave  It  alone,  and 
keep  our  rtgbta  lutaot." 

Dr.  WhlteheBri  said  that  he  regarda  ttia 
SpeUer  book,  enUUed,  "The  Pajiama  Canal. 
Heart  of  America's  Security."  as  of  "no 
contribution"  to  preeent  works,  and  aaya  that 
It  falla  to  give  vsluable  referenoaa. 

"It  doaa  not  even  mention  Oaorge  W 
OktethalB,  the  builder  of  tbe  canal,  reoognlzed 
as  suota  by  Congreaa,"  Whltebaad  noted, 

(It  doM  however,  dadioate  tba  book  "to 
the  builders,  operators  and  defenders  of  the 
Panama  Canal.") 

CrrBB  PUBPOBB 

Author  Sp*Uer  aaya  In  his  foreword  that 
purpose  of  tbe  164-page  volume  la  to  "alm- 


poalng"  tAe  propoeed  treatlea  that  would  give     pj,jy  ^^  i»iueB  '  revolving  around  the  Panama 
the  Canal  Zone  to  Panama  and  operate   It     cgjuj 
under  dual  authority. 

aXa    NO    MBBTT 

"As  the  engineer  who  cvganlaed  the  Pedro 
Miguel  and  Mlrafloraa  lakee  and  operating 
force*  and  taated  out  and  put  mto  service 
the  lock-operating  equipment,  and  waa 
InltlaUy  In  cliarge  of  the  Paclflca  Locks."  Dr. 
Whitehead  aaaerted  flatly,  'I  regard  the 
Terminal  Looks  plan  without  merit." 

•Inoorrect  and  misleading"  were  terms 
used  by  him  regarding  the  book'a  stataanent 
that  tbe  bottleneck  of  the  canal  is  the  Pedro 
Miguel  locka. 

'I^dro  Miguel,  located  at  aouthern  en- 
trance to  tbe  OalUard  Cut,"  ejqiUlned  Wlilte- 
head,  "with  Ita  emergency  dama.  safeguards 
the  Pacific  side  of  the  canal  from  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Oreat  Oatun  lake,  has  the  capac- 
ity of  the  other  locks,  and  a  good  safety 
operating  record." 

"CHOKEK>n*T" 

■me  "real  chcAepolnt",  he  maintains,  was 
OaUlard  Cut,  wfeloh  he  pointa  out  has  been 
widened  from  300  feet  to  600  over  a  period  of 
years,  permitting  fanoMM-  'olear  cut"  ships  to 
paaa  each  other. 

"The   foomer    able'   Governor   Leber,   who 


"No  great  laaue  haa  been  aubjeet  to  such 
confusion  aa  haa  this  one,"  aaiBrts  SpaUer. 

Much-needed  modemlBBttan  oC  tbe  oanal, 
he  olalma.  baa  been  dalayed,  due  to  attempu 
to  cloud  the  laauas.  Spailar  voioaa  the  hope 
that  his  iMok  "will  cut  through  tbe  fog  of 
confusion"  and  h(dp  paaaage  of  thow  bills 
related  to  the  canal's  Improvement,  wtilch 
he  aaya  have  been  "thoroughly  studied  and 
pi-ep*red." 

"If  It  can  serve  to  remove  tlae  current 
tmpedlmenu'  to  their  paaaage,"  ooooludea 
SpeUer,  "It  can  repreeaut.  in  my  baltaf,  a 
contribution  to  the  future  aaourlty  o(  our- 
selves, our  chUdren  and  future  generations 
of  Americana." 

Dr.  Whitehead  died  a  vUlt  by  him  only 
last  year  to  tbe  Panama  Oanal,  and  what 
he  obearved. 

"I  spent  several  was  tea  on  the  canal,"  ha 
stated,  "aoid  dlacuaaad  future  plana  with 
top  eohrton  officials  and  engineers  in  charge. 

"I  waa  mudi  impreaaad  with  tbe  handling 
of  300,000  ton  ahlpa  through  the  Pedro  Miguel 
locks  by  tbe  new  towtng  looomotlvea,"  he 
added. 

"After  over  60  years  oC  sat  ilea."  White- 
head   obaarved,    "w«    have   a   fine,    nMdem 


"We  abould  hang  on  to  it,  and  give  up 
no  meaaure  at  control,"  be  made  dew.  "We 
have  served  well  all  of  tbe  natt<MU  ualng  It, 
and  trafBc  has  developed  beyond  antlelpa- 
tion  by  tbe  citable  bulUlara." 

The  proaperity  and  c^>abUlty  at  Panama, 
by  the  same  meana,  haa  been  helped  by  tbe 
canal,  he  aaid.  togetber  wltb  "oxa-  benew>lent 
attitude"  towastl  ttttix  well-beln^,  and  tbe 
fact  that  they  are  on  tbe  croaa  roads  of  the 
continent  in  a  ""ilollar  •oanomy." 

"We  and  ffanama  need  eaota  otber,"  em- 
phaslwnrt  thla  oazial  builder,  wbo  baa  acbierad 
procnlnenoe  In  ao  many  flaMa.  "So  every  effort 
shotild  be  made  to  'keep  alive'  tbe  poUoiea 
that  have  brought  such  proaperity  to  Pansima. 
and  made  tbe  canal  a  vital  artery  to  world 
trade." 


completed  this  work."  noted  Whitehead,  "ha*      canal,"    with    a    capable    organlBatlon    and 
plans  ica  further  reasonable  expendltvire  that     greatly-lnoreaaed  capacity, 
will  greatly  mcrease  canal  capacity  without 
new  locks. 

"lATger  locks  will  ne*wr  be  large  enough 
to  handle  "super'  ships  being  built,"  the 
canal  engineer  firmly  believes,'"  and  the  coot 
would  be  exborbltaat.  and  borne  by  regular 
traSc.  under  present  legislation  requiring 
tbe  canal  to  be  Belf-sufSclent." 

Such  additional  coats  would  greatly  m- 
creaae  tolls  on  present  shipping,  it  U  main- 
tained, '"probably  to  an  amount  that  would 
decrease  present  traffic." 

An  mcreaa*  of  28  per  cent  would,  however, 
to  Dr.  vmiteheafd'B  opmton,  probably  have 
small  effect  on  the  traffic. 

"We  have  bad  no  Increase  In  tolls  since 
opening  of  tbe  canal  in  1814."  recaUed  tbe 
man  who  helped  to  construct  it,  with  the 
recent  devaluation  of  the  dollar,  an  Increase 
should  be  made,  to  also  provide  larger  pay- 
ments to  Panama,  because  of  thu  deval- 
uation." 

GBEATLT   IMPROVB) 

It  is  now  evident  that  dtirlng  ita  many 
years  of  heavy  transata.  tlie  oanal  has  not 
only  been  greatly  improved,  but  It  U  today 
an  "Ideal,  cheap  and  effid«nt"  waterway," 
Whltebead  aaaerted. 

"It  is  a  main  artery  vital  to  our  national 
defense  and  economy."  he  emphaatzed. 

"No  oonalderatlou  haa  been  given  .  .  . 
to  a  like  waterway  across  Lake  Nicaragua." 
pointed  out  this  man  of  many  aocompllata- 
ment&. 

"It  would  coat  no  more  tban  tbe  jnat- 
oompleted  ArfcaoBaa  Biver  Development,"  be 
contends,  "and  would  llkewiae  create  wealth 
exceeding  its  ooeu.  bealdea  bringing  New 
Orleans  (La.)   560  miles  cdoaar  to  San  Ptan- 

CJSCO." 

me  best  course  to  take,  with  the  nation's 
unsettled  economy,  tbe  canal  engineer  said 


RETIREMENT  OF  GORDON  P.  HAR- 
RISON. STAFF  DIRECTOR.  COM- 
MTTTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  earty  in  my 
service  in  tbe  Senate,  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. Gordon  F.  Harrison  was 
then  Its  stafT  director,  and  I  remember 
well  his  courtesy  and  helpfulness  in  mak- 
ing me  feel  at  home  with  the  committee 
and  Its  work.  Always  aflable  and  a  mine 
of  information  about  the  committee, 
Gordon  served  five  committee  chairmen 
with  dedication  and  loyalty.  As  tbe  pres- 
ent chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
already  noted,  if  Oordon  has  any  weak- 
ness at  all,  it  is  his  inability  to  turn  any 
fellow  away  from  his  door. 
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He  will  be  greatly  missed,  not  only  by 
the  committee  and  tts  staff,  but  abe  by 
the  host  of  Mends  he  has  throustaout  the 
Senate. 

THE   GENOCIDE   CONVENTION   AND 
AMERICAN  PRISONERS  OF  WAR 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 

day  for  Senate  debate  and  action  on  the 
Genocide  Treaty  ts  finally  in  view.  Un- 
fortunately, an  old  but  persistent  argu- 
ment against  the  treaty  Is  again  surfac- 
ing in  the  press.  It  is  being  charged  that 
if  we  ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty,  we  will 
be  opening  up  an  avenue  for  the  convic- 
tion of  Ajnerican  prisoners  of  war  on 
charfes  of  senoclde. 

This  eontenticn  is  a  fear  not  founded 
OD  the  facts.  Mr.  Eberhard  P.  Deutsch, 
a  prominent  member  of  the  American 
Bar  AsMCiatilon,  appearing  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
RelatloDs,  has  provided  us  with  strong 
words  to  the  contrary.  He  has  stated: 

I  do  not  beUev*  tb»t  tbe  United  SUt«6  o: 
Amarlea  wUl  r»«r  b«  cbarged  tnrthtuUy 
propnly  or  JiatllUbly  wttti  tto*  commi«»ion 
of  g»noclil»  w  mch. 

Ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tkm  will  not  subject  our  fighting  men  to 
any  new  hazards.  An  enemy  power  can 
charge  an  American  prisoner  of  war  with 
any  crime  that  it  dreams  up.  Acceptance 
of  the  Genocide  Convention  does  not 
change  that  situation. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Eatzenbach.  who  as  a 
former  Attorney  General  is  well  qualified 
to  gtive  an  opinion  on  this  matter,  has 
elearty  stated  that  agreement  to  the 
treaty  wHl  present  no  new  dangers  for 
our  American  troops. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  qiiite  clear  that  our 
ratification  of  the  genocide  will  not  en- 
danger  the  American  prisoners  of  war. 
Tbnefore,  I  strongly  urge  that  we  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention. 


DI8TRIBDTION  OF  INCOME 
AND  WEALTH 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  for  more 
tYi^n  30  years  both  B^uhllcans  and 
Dcmocrata  have  agreed  on  how  the  coun- 
try ahoold  be  ran.  To  correct  gross  In- 
e<iultiee  caused  by  our  economic  system, 
the  Federal  Government  should  provide 
subsidies  to  citizens  aggrieved.  And  for 
the  past  30  years  political  debate  has 
centered  In  the  size  of  the  subsidy  with 
the  Democrats  tending  to  be  more  gen- 
erous and  the  Republicans  more  con- 
servative. 

The  problem,  however,  is  that  the  sub- 
sidy system  does  not  work.  I  am  the  first 
to  admit  that  so  long  as  our  economy  re- 
mains unreformed,  the  system  is  neces- 
sary. We  caimot  ignore  poverty  or  unem- 
ployment. We  have  to  do  something 
about  these  problems  and  until  we  have 
better  tools,  we  must  make  use  of  those 
we  have.  Even  so.  can  anyone  contend 
that  existing  policies  have  been  very 
succefisful? 

fiicreasln^.  a  few  far-sighted  meci 
ar«  atteoopttng  to  get  at  the  deeper  is- 
sues, 'ner  are  polntlDg  out  that  If  our 
eoQD^aay  bad  a  vaon  eqiUtaUe  dlatrlbu- 
tkm  of  wealth  and  income,  as  well  as 


more  real  competition,  then  there  would 
be  far  less  need  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment InterventtoD  wUch  so  alarms  many 
In  our  society.  They  note  that  if  we  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  govern- 
ment intervention,  the  ajoswer  la  not  to 
end  that  intervention  when  we  do  not 
have  anything  to  put  In  its  place  but  to 
study  and  implement  propoaals  to  sdter 
and  Improve  the  distribution  of  wealth 
and  income  In  the  coui.trj-  and  to  estab- 
lish real  competition. 

With  these  points  in  mind.  I  invite  the 
attoiticsi  of  Senators  to  two  remarkable 
documents.  The  first  is  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  July  2.  1973.  Minneapolis 
Tribune  about  the  attempts  of  the 
wealthy  and  famous  Pill8bur>-  family  to 
carry  out  real  and  meaningful  change  in 
America.  Tlie  second  is  the  commence- 
ment address  by  the  Honorable  Luis  A 
l^rre,  Governor  of  Piierto  Rico  at  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pittsburgh  on  August  4,  1972. 

The  article  on  the  Plllsbury  family  is 
remarkable  because  young  Charles  Pills- 
bury  is  a  fervent  McOovem  supporter, 
while  his  father  George  Plllsbury  sup- 
ports President  Nixon.  Yet  despite  these 
political  disagreements,  they  both  agree 
that  the  fundamental  problem  facing 
America  is  the  maldistribution  of  wealth 
and  income. 

The  turning  point  in  the  father's  point 
of  view  came  when  he  retired  from  the 
business  world  and  decided  to  manage 
his  family  investments  while  devoting 
moat  of  his  time  to  charitable  works.  To 
his  astonishment,  he  accumulated  more 
wealth  at  a  faster  rate  than  while  he  was 
employed.  It  made  him  understand  why 
a  Harris  poll  showed  68  percent  of  Amer- 
icans now  subscribe  to  the  notion  that 
the  "rich  get  richer  and  the  poor,  poor- 
er." In  the  words  of  wealthy  George 
Plllsbury .  "the  fact  of  the  matter  is  its 
true."  George  Plilstoury  now  believes  we 
must  find  ways  to  diffuse  wealth-holding 
patterns  in  our  society,  so  that  a  major- 
ity of  Americans  and  not  just  a  few  gain 
access  to  "income  producing  property." 

This  is  also  the  revolutionary  concept 
behind  Governor  Perres  Proprietary 
Fund  in  Puerto  Rico.  The  idea  is  to  make 
every  worker  the  private  owner  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country.  Like  George  Pills- 
bury,  Governor  Prarre  would  consider 
himself  a  political  conservative,  but  I  be- 
lieve both  have  imderstood  something 
about  human  nature.  Over  the  long  run. 
no  system  is  viable  which  steadily  con- 
centrates more  and  more  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  a  lew.  It  is  possible  that  the 
wealthy  can  be  persuaded  to  distribute 
some  of  their  wealth  to  working  people 
through  progressive  taxes.  But  even  this 
system  is  unstable  over  the  lonK  run  be- 
cause it  asks  the  majority  of  the  people 
to  become  the  charitable  wards  of  a 
handful  of  rich  people.  The  only  real 
answer  Is  a  more  democratic  distribution 
of  real  property  In  the  country.  By  this 
we  do  not  mean  naive  leveling  but  insti- 
tutional pressures  which  guarantee  that 
the  preamt  trends  towards  Increased 
ooncentrattan  can  be  halted  and  a  new 
trend  toward  wider  distribution  of  own- 
erdhdp  established. 

I  urge  sdl  Senators  to  read  the  Tribune 
article  and  Governor  Ferres  coixunence- 


ment  address  with  care.  Both  doomients 
raise  questions  which  should  now  be  be- 
fore Congress.  Instead  we  must  comnwnd 
a  progressive  businessman  and  an  imag- 
inative Governor  for  their  willingness  to 
experiment  with  new  ideas. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  documents  be  printed 
in  the  Rsco>u>. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  docu- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRD,  as  follows: 

Two    PllXSBXJBYS    On   TOCKTKJal    ON    A   POLIT- 

iCAi.  Theory:  Pathek.  Son  BELirvl  Work- 

rss  MrsT  Become  Capitalists  Also 
(By  Beroie  Sticllum) 

A  funny  thing  bappencd  to  George  PUIb- 
bury  after  he  let  go  of  his  big  executive's  pay- 
check and  drr^ped  out  of  the  big  business 
world  to  tinker  wtth  hta  famUy's  Invest- 
ments and  do  good  works  for  the  »  pOToent 
»'ho  have  to  make  do  wttb  leas. 

What  ha|>pcced?  Ha  accumulatad  more 
wealth  at  a  faster  cat*  than  ha  haa  before. 

That  Just  proved  to  him  ttiat  hla  M-year- 
old  son  Charles  had  been  right  all  along, 
while  he  wtis  only  half -right;  It  Is  ownership 
not  jvat  production,  that  must  be  expanded 
ii  the  gi^>  between  the  rich  and  the  poor  is  to 
be  narrowed. 

Until  the  50-year-o)d  PUlsbury  altered  hia 
thinking,  there  had  been,  la  bis  son's  words, 
heated  debates. " 

Like  the  typical  buslnesaman,  George  Pllls- 
taviry  had  argued  that  the  proper  task  of  In- 
dustry to  to  "make  a  larger  pie."  that  Is.  to 
produce  more  goods  whleh  wotild  find  their 
way  Into  more  and  more  hands. 

-°A  lot  of  good  that  doas,"  Charles  PlUabury 
was  woot  to  reply,  "for  peopie  who  don't 
own  a  piece  of  the  pie.  '  He  rlewed  the  mere 
expansion  of  production  as  a  formula  where- 
by: 'the  rich  get  even  richer  and  tbe  poor 
get  the  enimbe." 

But  now  the  father — a  Republican  for 
Richard  NIxoD — and  tbe  son — a  Democrat  for 
George  McOoTern — see  eye  to  eye. 

Together  they  eapoose  'nmlversal  capital- 
bun."  which  InvolTee  a  fundamental  re- 
structuring of  the  eoonotuy.  It's  so  far- 
reaching  It  makes  HcOovern's  so-called  radi- 
cal program  to  redistribute  wealth  look  like 
a  welfare  dole. 

In  his  prsaldentlal  campaign.  McGovern 
advocates  an  annual  federal  payment — 
something  like  Sl.000 — to  every  man.  woman 
aiid  child,  regardless  of  income  or  assets,  to 
ir.creftse  the  purchasing  power  of  the  poor 
and  the  tax  liability  of  the  *eU-to-do. 

To  Charles  Plllsbury.  whose  support  for 
McOovern  rests  on  his  criticism  of  the  de- 
fense budget,  the  candldate'^i  economic  pro- 
gram "is  for  tbe  birds." 

"McOovMTi's  only  talking  about  redistribu- 
tion of  tnoome."  he  said  last  week  in  a  )olnt 
interview    with   bis   father. 

McOovern  Is  no  threat  to  a  Bruce  Dayton 
(board  chairman  of  Dayton  Hudson  Corp.i 
or  a  J.  Paul  Getty  (bllUonalre  oU  man).  He  s 
a  threat  to  the  professional — the  doctor,  the 
lawyer — who  has  a  high  tncome.  He  cuts  Into 
that,  but  he's  not  touching  tbe  very  rich." 

Both  George  and  Charlea  PUlsbury,  heirs 
of  one  of  Minnesota's  oldest  famUlea,  count 
themselves  aumong  the  very  rich,  defined  as 
the  1  percent  who  derive  more  than  hai: 
their  Income  from  Lnvestments. 

Being  poUtical  realists,  tiiey  have  no  In- 
tention to  pool  their  holdings,  or  to  propose 
that  the  governmert  ctMiflscate  thoee  of  other 
wealthy  owners  as  part  of  some  altruistic 
scheme. 

"If  you  divide  up  what  everyoi&e  has  now, " 
s&ld  the  younger  PUlabury,  "there  wouldn't 
be  enough  to  ge  around." 

Ba  asaerta.  and  his  father  vehemently 
agpreea.  that  tt  la  eaaentlal  to  "slow  this  Ir- 
rational   accumulation    at    wealth    by    the 
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wealthy,  and  to  allow  those  who  have 
nothing— who  have  no  property  at  aQ — to 
gain  access  to  capital,  to  liicome-produclng 
property." 

In  Charles's  llctutn.  "If  capltallam  is  good 
for  a  few,  then  It's  good  for  everyone  " 

It  Is  the  ob)ectlve  of  hla  father,  a  Conserv- 
ative state  senator  from  Orooo,  to  make 
"universal  capitalism''  the  policy  of  Minne- 
sota s  government. 

Then  corporations  no  longer  would  raise 
almost  aU  of  their  new  investment  capital 
by  tbe  orthodox  Issuance  of  new  stock  or 
burrowing  from  large  Institutlccis.  the  system 
that  now  serves  to  enrich  further  thoee  few 
who  have  the  most  wealth. 

Rather,  in  George  Plllabury's  words,  some- 
thing like  thla  would  take  placer 

"When  a  company,  such  as  the  PUlsbury 
Co.,  needs  additional  capital.  Instead  of  go- 
ing to  the  market  place.  Instead  of  going  to 
the  present  owners,  you  set  up  an  employee 
stock  ownership  plan  and  you  give  the  em- 
ployees a  chainoe  to  own  the  additional  equity. 

"They  and  tbe  cooapany  would  set  uu  an 
employee  stock  ownership  trust.  Tbe  com- 
pany would  lasne  the  new  shares  of  stock 
that  tt  neetted.  Say  It  needed  $10  million: 
It  would  lasue  tlO  milUon  at  PUlsbury  stock, 
at  Bwrket  value,  to  the  trust. 

■'In  turn,  the  company  and  the  trust  would 
go  to  a  lending  Institution  and  borrow  the 
(10  mlUion.  It  would  be  given  to  the  trust 
and  the  company  would  guarantee  the  repay- 
ment of  the  loan.  The  trust,  tn  turn,  would 
give  the  tlO  mlUloD  to  tbe  PUlsbury  Co.  In 
payment  for  the  stock  that  w^  lasvwd. 

"Now  the  company  has  $10  miUlon,  the 
trust  has  tlO  tnmion  worth  of  PUlsbury  stock 
and  it  has  a  note.  It  owes  the  lending  insti- 
tution $10  mUlion.  Ovo'  the  ensuing  years. 
the  company  would  pay  into  the  trust  divi- 
dends on  the  stock  and  up  to  15  percent  of 
Its  payroU." 

Janitors,  clerks  and  top  executives  would 
share  tbe  ownership  of  tbe  stock  In  relation 
to  the  size  of  their  paychecks.  Once  the  tlO 
mllUon  debt  was  paid  off,  the  dividends  would 
pass  through  to  the  employce-ovmers.  who 
wovUd  have  became  capitalists  the  same  way 
most  rich  people  do — on  borrowed  money. 

Daring  a  viait  to  Mliiitiwits  about  two 
weeks  ago.  the  origtal  architect  of  "uni- 
versal eapitallsm."  Laoula  Kelso,  Informed 
George  PlUsfanry  and  the  oitlier  members  of 
the  I«gialstare's  Reecmvervion  Stndy  Com- 
mlsBlon  that  there  la  no  end  to  its  appllca- 
bUity.  With  varlatiorjt  tt  can  be  used.  Kelso 
said.  In  corporate  farming,  even  on  behalf  of 
government  bureaucracies. 

Corporations  are  turning  more  and  more  to 
stock  ownership,  he  said,  "to  ino«ivat»  tbelr 
labor  force,  to  raise  low-eoet  capital,  te  pre- 
vmk  labor  union  pressure  demanding  more 
and  more  pay  for  less  and  less  work,  to  elim- 
inate tbe  alienation  that  reflects  itself  Id  our 
society  in  dope- taking,  hiJacklBg.  bombings, 
sabotage,  wasting  materials.  lonsy  crafts- 
manahlp  and  a  thousand  other  ways." 

Some  of  these  maladies  were  on  George 
PUlsbury's  mind,  too.  last  week.  The  Harris 
Surrey  bad  just  reported  that  68  percent  of 
Anaerlcans  nom  subscribe  to  the  notion  that 
"the  rich  get  lidMr  and  the  poor  get  poorer." 
compared  with  4g  percent  wiu>  did  so  in  1908. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter. "  Plllsbury  said, 
"Is  It's  true.- 

It  hMi  been  two  years  and  eight  months 
now  since  Gecxf  e  PUlsbury  left  the  Ptllabury 
Col,  founded  by  his  grandfather  In  laCB.  "to 
do  my  own  thing  and  to  work  In  the  pubUc 
sector."  Before  retiring,  he  had  observed  that 
"the  blue-collar  worker  who  owned  PUlsbury 
stock  thought  differently  from,  the  union 
nwmbcr  who  Adnt."  however  sbuUI  his  hold- 
ings But  Ptttebury  failed  to  persuade  the 
other  dliectcrB  to  kaoaden  employee  owner- 
ship ot  the  nwryany. 

Bghteen  monttts  ago  Charles  PUlsbury,  a 
Yale   student  who   attained   notoriety   a*  a 


crlUc  of  corpocaUona  that  suqpply  arma  fur 
Vietnam,  reoalTed  in  tbe  maU  a  eopy  of  Kel- 
so's "Two  ractov  Theory:  tlM  Xcoaomlcs  of 

Reality.'* 

Initially,  ha  aatd.  "I  ttaouglkt  It  was  frum 
a  DUt."  But  eventually  be  showed  It  to  hie 
father.  "It  reconciled  to  some  extent  the 
heated  debates  thai  we  would  have  over  the 
division  of  wealth  In  the  world."  Charlea 
said. 

Now  George  PUlsbury  deacrlbea  the  Kelao 
doctrine  as  "very  souikd. "  and  be  is  trying  to 
persuade  the  Reconversion  Study  Comaalsaion 
to  recommend  It. 

Through  "universal  capitalism  "  he  sees  the 
prospect  of  "a  more  stable  country." 

"How  can  a  man  be  poUtleally  Independ- 
ent." FUlabury  asks.  "If  be  haa  no  security? 
And  what  gives  a  man  or  wonian  security 
but  ownership  of  property?" 

In  that  outlook,  too,  he  baa  an  aUy  In  hie 
son  Charles,  a  conscientious  objector  and  tbe 
founder  and  leading  force  of  the  Council  for 
Corporate  Review,  a  Minneapolta  organisa- 
tion strlvli^  to  niakc  corporations  more  alert 
to  social  concerns. 

"I  see  my  own  political  independence,  my 
own  outspokeniiess  as  based  on  my  total  eco>- 
nomlc  security,''  Charles  said.  "There's  not 
much  that  anybody  can  do." 

CossMKifciTimrr  Aaiwsas  bt  tks  HorroaASLE 
Litis  A.  Psaaz.  at  tw*  Gkavttatioiv   Bxxii- 

CVKS  or  THB  OaAVCATS  SlTHOOI.  Of  BtTBimSS 

or    THE    Urnmarrr    or    PrrrseracH.    Ar- 

cusr  4.  i9T2 

Chancellor  Posvar.  Dean  ZofTer,  distin- 
guished members  of  the  fswrulty,  members  of 
the  graduating  class  of  the  Graduate  School 
of  Business,  ladles  and  gentlemen: 

It  ts  for  me  a  very  special  honor  to  be  able 
to  address  you  today.  I  say  that,  because  the 
Invttatlcm  to  speak  to  you  was  Issued  to  me 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  student  execu- 
tive board.  I  Iiave  given  a  few  commence- 
ment iwldresses  before,  but  never  had  I  been 
asked  to  do  so  by  tbe  stxidents  themselves. 
It  Is  a  tribute  of  which  I  shall  always  be  par- 
ticularly proud  and  I  thank  the  members  of 
the  student  body  very  sincerely  for  as.king  me 
to  be  here  today. 

For  the  past  twenty  yeaxs  we  have  wit- 
nessed a  revolution  In  our  means  of  com- 
munications. The  tremendous  Improvements 
in  television  broadcasting  coupled  with  tbe 
use  of  satellites,  make  It  possible  for  three 
or  four  hundred  miUon  people  throughout 
the  world  to  watch  a  particular  event  simul- 
taneously. Such  was  the  case  of  tbe  first 
lunar  landing  and  the  world  championship 
soccer  game  played  In  1970.  But  the  improve- 
ments in  our  rr\Aana  of  f "mmM"^'**'"*^  ha,ve 
Sklso  brought  about  a  wave  of  rl&ing  czpacta- 
tians  and,  unfortunately,  otir  socio-ecenomic 
systems  have  not  been  able  to  keep  abreast 
of  this  incrcaac  In  the  tiTiMrrnTiiT""  of  our 
people.  The  result  has  been  the  mounting 
unrest  which  we  see  In  all  of  tbe  world  today. 

Finding  the  way  to  effectively  meet  these 
nsing  expectations  will  be  tbe  greatest  chal- 
lenge that  you  will  face  when  you  enter  the 
busineM  world.  It  la  a  cbaUange  which  you 
wUl  have  to  meet  quickly  because  tbe  im- 
provements In  cammuaicatlona  ai»  brisgtng 
about  an  izistant  coiMelousiMss  not  Just  of 
Iuhat  lajQdiJBgs,  but  also  of  hunger  and  of 
gre^  disparities  la  wealth,  noc  only  within 
every  country,  tout  also  between  the  dlflcrent 
countries  aU  over  tbe  worM. 

The  oonuBonist  sututten  to  this  proUem 
has  been  to  put  all  weettb  In  the  toands  oT 
the  state.  But  in  so  Aotng.  snrtallst  coun- 
tries have  found  tlkat  they  have  destroyed 
tbe  incentives  that  mo**  meti  «e  produae 
gnsAter  wealth  aasi  mX  tk*  umatm  titae  ttey 
have  destiuyed  tndlvlduai  lAwty.  Vvtttr  such 
societies,  legtaiciited  wader  a  tyvaavleal 
order,  tbe  outcome  has  been  a  distrltoutloo 
of  scarcity. 

Tc  meet  this  dtanenge  of  rising  expecta- 


tlMia  we  need  a  virtual  tevolution  In  our 
socio-economic  Btruct«r«B.  a  revolutiooary 
change  which,  while  keeping  the  advantages 
of  owr  syetcaa  ef  free  eskterprlae  and  private 
property  and  wltbewt  destroylnc  ladlvlduai 
fEsedoaa.  wiU  enaMe  aU  our  clUzena  to 
achis've  equal  Uy  la  thetr  epporttinlty  to  ful- 
fill their  a^tratluia.  Oiisaklin  to  %b»  natteisal 
Praas  Club  1b  18C».  I  ilMcrlhiwI  my  poUUcal 
phlloso^y  as  being  "reveiattoaary  la  tdens. 
liberal  in  obleeUves,  and  conservative  in 
metbods".  Tbe  institution  about  whi^  I 
will  speak  today  flta  this  i^irase  pretty  weU: 
tbe  obJecUvc  of  mnklng  every  worker  tbe 
private  owner  of  the  wealth  of  the  country 
is  sufSdenrtly  new  and  uiktrled  so  as  to  caU 
It  liboal.  U  not  reet^utloaary.  But  tbo 
meilsod  of  aeblevlng  this  objective,  namely. 
throucb  eaJstU^  fi«a»jri»i  inatitutlons,  and 
wta&e  HMtTitslnlrc  our  syateas  of  private  en- 
terpvkw.  i»  traditional  enough  to  b«  called 
conservative. 

In  apHe  ef  aU  Ita  dtfeeta.  capltallam  ta 
stlU  the  most  effecttvo  econoaalc  system  yet 
devised  by  man  for  ct eating  wealth.  This  la 
amply  dentoiMtrated  by  the  recent  announce- 
ments that  an  AJBtcrlcaD  oU  company  has 
entered  Into  a  kuge  contract  with  the  Rus- 
sian government  for  tbe  exploration  and 
deveiopiBent  of  an  oU  field  In  Skberla  and 
the  sabeaqnent  announeenkent  that  one  of 
our  aircraft  companlea  wiU  be  aeUbae  ate- 
plancs  and  spare  parts  to  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment— nevertheless,  tbe  wealth  that  our 
capttallstie  syatern  hae  created  Is  still  oon- 
centmted  in  the  bands  oi  a  relatively  small 
portion  of  our  citlzMM.  In  a  world  of  increas- 
ingly rising  expectations  this  can  only  be  a 
source  of  friction  unices  we  do  sooaetbing 
about  tt. 

This  proprietary  fund  for  the  progmsa  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Is  our  way  of  doing  something 
to  eonreet  the  uneven  distribution  of  wealth 
in  our  system.  It  Is  based  on  the  Idea  of 
cbangix]*  our  present  utilitarian  capttaUsm  to 
what  I  call  altmutlc  capitalism.  Tbe  mere 
production  of  wealth  should  not  be  the  ultl- 
nMte  co*i  Q'  ca^tallsm,  thotigh  It  is  very 
Important  to  irtt^pt^tTi  its  inoentlvea  to  do  so. 
The  producUen  of  wealth  shovdd  be  a  means 
to  a  higtksr  goaL  In  our  constitution  we  have 
stnted  the  thiae  natural  rights  of  man:  Ufe, 
libMty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  Through 
our  capltallatlc  systeaa  and  our  scientific 
ai^  technological  progress,  we  have  guaran- 
teed the  right  to  Ufe  to  the  vast  majority 
of  our  cltlaana;  through  our  democraUc  In- 
stlttitlooa  we  bnve  guamxteed  our  liberties — 
but  ttae  pursuit  of  h^n^iness  haa  been  sadly 
forgotten.  And  today,  we  find  ourselves  sur- 
rounded wltb  material  goods,  but  wkth  our 
ll««  ^trltuaUy  frustrated  and  with  our 
world  on  the  verge  of  an  ecological  coUapae. 

It  Is  the  young  people  who  have  sensed  the 
great  danger,  it  la  they  who  are  forcing  us 
to  re-examine  our  goal*  and  It  la  their  refusal 
to  cc»&lnue  aeceptlng  our  established  pat- 
tern as  wAchancaabls  thnt  has  started  a  re- 
appraisal of  the  goeJa  of  our  society. 

Tb«e  la  "■«*>' tng  wrong  with  capitalism 
per  se.  But  Ite  present  goal  of  merely  Increas- 
ing production,  without  any  consideration  of 
Its  social  Impact,  is  wrong. 

Unfortunately,  the  redaction  of  strictly 
utlUtaiian  ^^iltaliam.  haa  produced  a  back- 
lash ogr'"**^  our  tark'v'^gl''*'  progriwi  which 
a^ln  la  wnxig.  Technology  and  sdanoe  are 
neither  good  nor  bad  Tbey  arc  not  value 
baarlng  activities.  It  la  the  use  that  man 
puta  t"^-!  tOk  wateh  mnkea  theas  sood  or  bad. 
We  must  evaluate  tbetar  uses  ttom.  tbe  point 
of  view  «t  tJiilr  aocial  ricniaraaw  and  their 
eodagtcal  tanpact.  We  cannot  faegei  tknt  the 
popalatkw  or  tbe  w«rld  tod^r  *•  Xl 
peopta.  wbleb  la  tbree  tlMM  «fa 
of  the  year  1860,  and  that  Ik  irtn  toe  •.* 
blBoa   paopia  by  tba  year  ana.  Oartatnly 

Its  surrtvai,  fer  wttbeut  pnssat  tecbnoiogy, 
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industry  could  not  provide  enough  food, 
clothing,  housing  and  other  easentUls  to 
satlafy  Its  n««ds. 

Thua.  the  world  you  are  entering  upon 
graduation  la  a  world  which  needs  baale 
changes  in  lt»  structures,  viewpoints  and 
goals  It  has  excellent  tools  to  work  with: 
creative  capitalism,  democracy,  science  and 
technology.  It  also  has  rich  valuee:  compas- 
sion, love  and  respect  for  human  life  and 
dignity.  The  latter  must  become  the  goals  of 
the  former  If  humanity  la  to  survive  This  la 
i^e  challenge  to  the  young  people  of  today. 
They  must  probe  new  ways  to  obtain  this 
purpose,  amongst  which  Is  the  turning  of 
valueless  utilitarian  capitalism  Into  value- 
rich  altruistic  caplUIUm.  Capitalism  should 
become  a  means  and  not  an  end.  Its  goal, 
within  our  free  society,  should  be  the  ef- 
ficient production  of  wealth  to  satisfy  the 
material  needs  of  man,  distributed  with  a 
deep  sense  of  social  Justice,  in  order  to  give 
life  spiritual  richness.  The  old  dictum,  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number,  should 
become  the  greatest  good  for  everybody. 

The  proprietary  fund  Is  a  step  in  this  di- 
rection. It  proposes  to  correct  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  present  economic  order  and  to 
substitute  Instead  a  more  equitable  economic 
order  In  which  all  of  the  people  participate 
in  the  production  and  enjoyment  of  goods 
and  servloea  not  through  employment  alone 
but  also  through  their  Individual  ownership 
of  productive  capital.  In  this  respect,  the 
propletary  fund  Is  perhaps  more  of  a  social 
measure  than  an  economic  one.  though  it 
has  a  great  potential  for  stimulating  our 
economy. 

Lets  take  a  look  now  at  how  the  fund 
works.  First  of  all.  It  will  have  a  board  of 
directors  consisting  of  twelve  members,  ini- 
tially, they  will  be  appointed  by  the  Governor 
of  Puerto  Rico,  but  a  mechanism  la  provided 
so  that  after  three  years  the  shareholders  of 
the  proprietary  fund  will  be  electing  six 
of  the  twelve  directors.  All  directors  will 
serve  a  two-year  term. 

The  actual  management  of  the  fund  will 
be  m  the  hands  of  a  president,  to  be  selected 
by  the  Ixmrd  of  directors.  It  Is  our  Intention 
to  go  into  the  ranks  of  the  financial  com- 
munity and  obtain  the  best  poeslble  profee- 
Blonal  talent  for  the  position  of  president 
and  for  his  staff.  It  will  be  their  Job  to  op- 
erate the  fund  In  a  strictly  professional, 
business-like  way,  so  as  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  benefits  for  the  stockholders. 

The  proprietary  fund  will  have  two  classes 
of  stock:  Common  stock,  without  par  value, 
and  convertible  preferred  stock  of  a  par  value 
of  one  dollar  per  share.  The  preferred  shares 
shall  be  entitled  to  a  cumulative  preferred 
dividend  of  seven  cents  per  share  per  year. 
The  shares  will  be  available  only  to  residents 
of  Puerto  Rico  which  meet  cerUln  require- 
ments spelled  out  in  the  law. 

The  preferred  shares  are,  In  effect,  a  means 
of  financing  a  person's  participation  In  the 
proprietary  fund.  They  will  be  available  only 
to  workers  who  earned  not  lees  than  WOO  nor 
more  than  $7,800  the  preceding  year  and 
whose  Income  from  other  soxirces  did  not  ex- 
ceed •  l.OOO  for  the  previous  year  (unem- 
ployed persons  may  not  purchase  these 
shares) .  The  common  shares  will  be  available 
to  any  worker  resident  of  Puerto  Rico  whoee 
ii^icome  the  previous  year  did  not  exceed 
»18,000.  The  reason  for  so  limiting  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  may  participate  in  the 
fund  Is  that  the  fund  is  designed  to  help 
only  those  workers  who  cannot  acquire  cap- 
ital by  ordinary  means.  It  Is  felt  that  any 
one  with  an  Income  of  over  $18,000  should 
acquire  capital  through  the  available  market 
niecbanisma,  without  any  special  help  from 
the  government. 

Once  an  eligible  worker  has  Indicated,  In 
a  speolAl  form  ttUkt  the  tund  will  provide,  his 
desire  to  purchase  preferred  shares,  and  his 
eUgtbillty  has  been  ascertained,   he   will   be 


issued  fifty  dollars  in  preferred  shares  which 
will  In  turn  be  matched  with  fifty  dollars  of 
common  shares  that  the  government  of  Piaer- 
to  Rico,  through  the  fund,  will  purchase  for 
this  person.  The  purchase  of  the  preferred 
shares  will  be  financed,  at  the  election  of  the 
purchaeer,  through  loans  from  banks,  which 
loans  will  be  arranged  by  the  fund.  The 
common  shares  will  be  issued  free  to  the 
purchaser  of  the  preferred  shares  but  will 
serve  as  collateral  for  the  loan  that  the  pur- 
chaser made  in  order  to  buy  the  preferred 
.shares.  The  divldcnd.s  from  both  the  preferred 
and  the  common  shares  will  be  applied  to 
repay  the  principal  and  Interest  on  each  loan. 
Ir  a  loan  Is  not  repaid  within  five  years,  the 
government  undertakes  to  pay  Its  outstand- 
ing balance  and  all  dividends  on  the  corre- 
sponding shares  will  be  applied  to  repay  the 
amounts  advanced  by  the  government 

This  plan,  which  we  have  called  the  com- 
monwealth co-investment  plan,  Is  the  heart 
of  the  proprietary  fund.  It  is  the  motor 
that  drives  what  I  call  our  vehicle  for  achiev- 
ing a  better  distribution  of  wealth  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Quite  frankly,  Bithough  the  proposal 
has  been  the  subject  of  some  criticism,  we 
are  very  confident  that  it  will  be  a  great 
success. 

Through  the  co-Investment  plan,  the 
worker  will  be  able  to  purchase  one  hundred 
dollars  of  stock  without  using  even  one 
penny  of  his  pay  or  his  savings.  We  expect 
that  the  shares  will  increase  In  value  so  that 
after  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  years  he  should 
have  acquired,  without  using  any  of  his  own 
funds,  a  relatively  significant  participation 
In  the  wealth  of  his  economy,  and  a  partici- 
pation which.  If  he  continues  to  elect 
through  the  years,  could  become  a  substan- 
tial one  for  him. 

Obviously,  the  success  of  the  fund  will  de- 
pend on  the  success  of  the  institutions  in 
which  It  Invests.  We  have  quite  a  number 
of  both  small  and  large  corporations  In 
Puerto  Rico  which  have  been  very  success- 
ful, and  which  have  produced  extremely 
favorable  returns.  We  have  actually  ap- 
protiched  some  of  the  more  successful  ones 
and  they  have  Indicated  their  wiUlugnesa 
to  make  large  blocks  of  their  stock  available 
to  the  fund.  Furthermore,  the  fund  Itself 
will  be  exempt  of  all  taxes,  and  gains  real- 
ized In  selling  to  the  :  nd  equity  in  busi- 
ness enterprises  will  be  exempt  from  Income 
tax.  Through  these  mean.s  we  expect  the 
ftmd  to  earn  enough  money  to  pay  out 
dividends  to  both  its  preferred  and  common 
stockholders. 

Dividends  paid  on  the  shares  of  the  fund 
shall  not  be  subject  to  Income  tax  for  the 
stockholder.  Similarly,  the  acquisition  by  the 
fund  of  common  shares  for  a  qviallfled  worker 
under  the  co-Investment  plan  shall  not  be 
treated  as  Income  received  by  the  worker. 
Once  a  worker's  shares  pay  out  the  loan  he 
made  to  purchase  those  shares,  they  will 
begin  to  provide  the  worker  a  tax-free  annual 
return  which  can  grow  into  a  substantial 
sotirce  of  additional  Income  for  that  worker. 

The  proprietary  fund  should  be  such  an 
attractive  proposition  to  the  persons  eligible 
to  participate  In  It  that  we  expect  that  all 
eligible  workers  will  want  to  participate  Un- 
fortunately. Puerto  Rico  does  not  have 
enough  resources  at  this  time  to  allocate 
to  the  fund  enough  money  to  allow  every 
qualified  worker  to  participate  Therefore, 
the  bill  creating  the  fund  provides  an  order 
of  priority  of  participation.  The  order  of 
priority  will  be  in  inverse  relation  to  the 
workers'  Income:  that  is.  the  first  ones  chosen 
to  participate  will  be  workers  who  earned 
$800  the  previous  year,  and  so  forth,  until 
the  CJovernment  appropriation  for  such  year 
Is  used  up.  For  the  first  year  we  propose  an 
appropriation  of  $10,000,000  which  we  esti- 
mate wUl  cover  about  twenty  to  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  eligible  workers  Hopefully. 
the  Oosernuient  will  be  able  to  increase  its 


appropriation  as  time  goes  on.  In  addition, 
as  the  fund  grows.  Its  own  funds  should  be- 
come available  for  the  co-Investment  plan. 

As  far  as  the  mechanics  of  operating  the 
fund  are  concerned,  we  realized  early  that 
banks  would  be  very  reluctant  to  xindertake 
the  financing  of  thousands  of  small,  fifty 
dollar  loans.  In  order  to  cut  down  the  paper- 
work and  make  it  as  simple  as  possible,  the 
bill  creates  a  statutory  short  form  which. 
in  a  single  document,  will  constitute  an  ap- 
plication for  a  loan,  an  agreement  to  sub- 
scribe to  shares  of  the  fund,  a  power  of  at- 
torney to  the  fund  to  apply  to  a  bank  for 
a  five-year  loan  and  to  execute  and  deliver 
to  the  bank,  on  behalf  of  the  applicant,  the 
necessary  promissory  note  and  other  legal 
documents.  It  will  also  constitute  the  broad- 
est authorization  to  the  fund  to  take  what- 
ever measures  are  deemed  necessary  or  con- 
venient to  properly  Implement  the  financing 
plan.  We  envision  that  the  fund  will  process 
several  thousands  of  these  forms  and  then 
take  them.  In  a  single  large  block,  to  a  bank 
and,  In  effect  apply  for  one  single  large  loan, 
rather  than  thousands  of  small  loans.  In  our 
preliminary  discussions,  representatives  of 
Puerto  Rico's  banks  have  Indicated  their  be- 
lief that  this  procedure  wUl  make  It  feasible 
for  them  to  finance  the  purchase  of  shares 
under  the  co-investment  plan. 

Time  does  not  allow  me  to  go  Into  more 
of  the  details  of  our  vehicle  for  achieving  a 
better  distribution  of  wealth.  However,  as 
I  said  before,  there  has  been  some  criticism 
of  the  plan  and  I  will  like  to  discuss  some 
of  it.  I  must  emphasize  here  that  the  pro- 
prietary fund  Is  a  djmamic  concept,  a  new 
approach,  which  can  and  will  certainly  be 
the  object  of  Improvements.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend that  It  wlU  instantly  bring  about  a  new 
economic  order  but  we  certainly  believe  that 
it  can  lead  us  to  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  wealth  within  our  framework  of  pri- 
vate property. 

First  of  all,  the  fund  is  not  meant  to  tempt 
workers  into  venture  equity  Investment.  Its 
officers  will  Invest  only  in  proven  enterprises 
and  the  bill  provides  limits  to  the  fund's 
participation  in  any  one  company  so  that  if 
one  company  should  fail,  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  fund's  investment  will  be  Jeopardized 
Secondly,  we  feel  that  It  is  quite  soimd  and 
proper  to  use  a  small  (Just  over  one  percent) 
portion  of  our  revenues  as  an  Incentive  for 
the  workers  to  save.  I  use  the  term  save  be- 
cause the  worker  will  not  be  able  to  touch 
his  shares  during  the  first  five  year  period 
when  they  are  not  paid  for;  the  proceeds  of 
the  loan  he  made  will  be  Invested  for  him 
by  the  fund,  in  the  capital  of  our  economy. 
In  other  words,  the  Oovernment  appropria- 
tion will  Increase  capital  Investment. 

It  is  true  that  low  Income  classes  have  a 
lower  propensity  to  save  and  that  In  such 
cases,  a  rapid  redistribution  of  income  results 
in  more  spending  without  any  increase  in 
savings.  This  has  been  pointed  out  by  Pro- 
fessor Rosensteln-Rodan,  formerly  of  MJ.T. 
and  now  with  Boston  University.  It  was  after 
discussions  with  Professor  Rosensteln  that 
I  began  to  conceive  the  details  of  the  pro- 
prietary fund.  In  order  to  avoid  the  infla- 
tionary effect  that  a  rapid  redistribution  of 
Income  would  have,  we  have  provided  special 
mechanisms  In  the  fund  which  will  "freeze" 
the  worker's  investment  for  a  period  of  time. 
In  addition,  a  worker  who  sells  his  shares  and 
pulls  out  of  the  program  will  be  penalized 
for  so  doing,  the  penalty  being  that  he  will 
not  be  aVjie  to  participate  again  for  three 
years. 

This  will  be  another  Incentive  to  keep  hl.s 
Investment  in  the  fund. 

We  are  also  concerned  with  the  possibility 
that  a  small  group  of  persons  might  try  to 
acquire  a  majority  or  a  substantial  number 
of  sliares  of  the  fund.  To  avoid  that,  the  bill 
will  provide  that  no  person  may  own  at  any 
time  a   number  of  shares  greater  than  the 
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maxlnium  number  of  aharea  that  could  have 
been  acquired  by  a  qualified  worker  in  all 
the  ye*r»  sUoee  the  initial  ofiering  of  shares 
by  the  fund.  The  only  exception  to  tlii*  U 
with  respect  to  aharea  acquU^d  by  inherit- 
ance. You  can  aee  that  we  h*ve  tried  to  keep 
it  as  "aafe"  aa  poaalble  from  speculatora.  Like 
I  said  kjefore,  we  do  not  pretend  that  our  pro- 
posal Is  perfect;  we  wlU  weiconne  any  cbanfea 
that  improve  upon  It.  What  we  do  claim  U 
that  it  l»  a  bold,  new  first  step  into  what  I 
already  suggested  should  be  your  own  goal; 
To  re-orient  our  capitalistic  lyatem  towards 
the  solution  of  the  Inequities  that  exist  In 
our  present  economic  order  and  to  maxlnilze 
ttoe  income  of  every  faznUy  and  Individual 
not  onlv  through  opportunities  for  better 
employment,  but  also  through  feasible  oppor- 
tunities for  kcqulrlng  owneraHip  of  produc- 
tive capital. 

Let  me  atreaa  that  I  do  not  hold  that  this 
la  the  only  aoluOon  to  the  problem  of  how  to 
keep  the  creative  power  of  ea>plt*liam.  while 
giving  It  a  aoci»l  goel,  and  protecting  the 
freedom  of  the  Individual.  But  as  a  practical 
business-man,  a  practicing  politician  and  a 
person  with  an  Inquisitive  mind  ttakt  la  not 
afraid  to  tread  new  paths,  I  think  It  is  a  step 
In  the  right  direction.  It  may  sound  like  a 
dream.  But  In  Bb&kespeere'a  worda:  "Dreacoa 
are  the  stuff  our  Uvea  are  made  of",  and  I 
add,  only  young  hearts  that  have  not  Vast 
their  ablUty  to  dresjoa,  will  find  the  ways  to 
progreas. 

GOP  PLATFORM  SUGGESTIONS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  to  read 
the  newspapers  or  to  watch  television, 
one  would  think  that  the  GOP  j;datform 
hearings  now  going  on  in  Miami  Beach 
are  in  the  nature  of  a  nibberstamp  ses- 
aon — window  dressing  for  a  pretailored 
White  Hoose  policy  statement.  The  Im- 
plication that  this  might  be  so.  or  that 
there  is  little  or  no  room  for  altematlTe 
proposals  and  constructive  debate, 
frankly  concerns  me. 

I  know  that  there  are  many,  many 
Republicans  like  myself  who  are  deeply 
conconed  about  what  roes  into  their 
party  i^atform.  Olyen  the  Importance 
of  this  election  to  the  cotmtry  and  given 
the  evidence  that  far  too  many  Ameri- 
cans do  not  understand  where  the  par- 
ties, or  the  candidates,  stand  on  the 
issues,  this  concern  is  fully  justified.  The 
future  of  the  coimtry  is  too  important 
a  subject  for  there  not  to  be  the  fullest 
possible  discussion  of  the  Issues  by  all 
interested  parties. 

Because  I  am  concerned  about  where 
we  are  headed  and  because  I  have  some 
specific  ideas  as  to  the  direction  we 
should  take,  I  have  made  a  number  of 
rec(»nmendations — 10  in  all — to  the 
platform  committee.  These  suggestions 
were  submitted  Sunday,  however,  the 
press  of  Senate  business  made  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  deliver  them  in  person 
today.  Therefore,  foar  the  benefit  of  Sena- 
tors. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  to  the  Rfcohd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sugges- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remabks    or    Sematos    EmrAao    J.    Ouknxt. 

RzroBuicAM  RsS(n.TmoN  CoMMrrrxE,  Miami 

Beach,  Pla. 

I.  iNTsosacnoif 

Mr  Chslrmsn.  when  looking  back  over  the 
comae  o*  history,  certain  dates  stick  out  aa 
being  decisive.  When  Hat  century  blstortans 
write  about  20th  century  America,  they  may 


well  look  kMtck  at  Novcaoabcr  7.  1»72  as  being 
one  of  ttaosedMes. 

Judc^l  from  the  positions  taken  by  ttae 
Denworatlc  Nominee  and  the  posture  adopted 
by  tJte  DeoBOcraUc  Party  in  lU  platform, 
AmerlcA&s  wlU  hs«e  a  real  cbotce  to  nwke 
this  November.  laeuss  like  isolatloQlsm  versus 
tntematlonaJism,  natlonaJ  security,  the  scon- 
omy.  welfare  and  tax  reform,  preaervatloa  of 
the  environnaent,  and  dooosstlc  tranquUity 
are  of  the  utmost  Importance.  There  Is  a  big 
diSerenoe  between  the  promises  of  the  Demo- 
crats and  the  record  of  the  Republicans  on 
these  issues,  the  choice  we  naake^ow  will  de- 
termine direction  of  this  Nation  for  years  to 
come. 

A  recent  Harris  Foil  haa  indicated  that  a 
greet  many  Americans  do  not  understand 
the  positions  of  Richard  Nixon  and  George 
McOovern  on  the  Issues.  Given  the  impor- 
tance of  the  electoral  decision  to  be  miad*, 
this  is  a  circumstance  that  needs  to  be 
rectified.  Records  arc  important,  for  in  judg- 
ing the  qualifications  of  a  candidate  or  of 
a  political  party,  one  must  take  into  account 
wiiat  has  been  accomplished  as  weU  as  what 
has  been  promised.  As  Roscoe  Drununond, 
in  his  recent  column  entitled  "Upside  Down 
Politics"  pointed  out,  the  campaign  theme  of 
the  party  out  of  power  invariably  la  "Throw 
the  Rascals  Out."  Certainly  that  is  the  case 
this  year.  But,  as  kir.  Drummond  notes. 
Democrats  have  conUoUed  the  White  House 
f or  3B  of  the  last  40  years  and  Congress  for 
36  of  the  last  40  years.  Yet,  we  have  the  Dcnoo- 
crats  condemnlnii  a  war  they  got  us  into, 
attacking  atten^its  to  control  an  inflation- 
ary spiral  they  were  responsible  for,  laihlng 
out  at  tax  lot^holes  they  wrote  into  law, 
criticlzlxkg  a  craay-quUt  welfare  system  they 
have  <H*'^igTimti  and  promoted,  and  « issuing 
Congress  for  not  exercising  Its  prerogatives 
when  they  were  the  leadership  In  Coogress. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Republicans  have 
a  record  of  both  consistency  and  accomplish- 
ment. The  OOP  platform  in  19d0  caUed  for 
an  honorahle  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam. 
Since  then,  Richard  Nixon  has  withdrawn 
over  S00.000  men  from  South  Vietnam  with- 
out compromlstng  that  nation's  right  to 
defend  Itself  from  Conununist  aggreasion. 
The  GOP  platform  in  1»64  called  for  an  end 
to  the  draft.  Since  then.  Richard  Nlxcn  has 
proposed  a  volunteer  Army,  a  lottery  system 
hss  been  established,  draft  calls  have  been 
reduced  and  the  end  of  conscription  is  in 
sight. 

In  1964  and  1988.  we  Republicans  caUad 
for  a  restoration  of  law  and  order  in  this 
country.  Tet  from  1B64  through  1068,  urban 
riots,  campxis  disturbances  and  crime  in 
the  streets  all  Increased.  However,  since  1M&, 
under  a  Republican  administration:  the  In- 
cidence of  urban  riots  has  dropped  to  prac- 
tically zero,  campus  unrest  has  dwindled 
sharply,  and  an  all  out  effort  has  been 
launched  against  crime  in  the  streets.  In 
Washington,  D.C.  for  Instance,  the  crime 
rate  has  dropped  to  Its  lowest  point  In  five 
years. 

Another  hallmark  of  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration has  been  its  coounitment  to 
reducing  inflation  and  getting  the  economy 
going  again. 

From  19«6  to  1969  Inflation  Increased  dra- 
matically reaching  a  high  of  6.1%  the  year 
President  Nixon  took  ofllce.  Now,  the  latest 
economic  reports  show  that  it  la  down  to 
3.f-r.  In  addition,  real  output  jumped  an 
Incredible  8.0%  last  quarter.  Kmployment 
has  Increased  314  million  In  the  past  year 
and  the  unemployment  rate  haa  declined 
from  6.1%  Juat  before  the  treese  to  63%  In 
June.  And,  finally,  real  purchasing  power — 
the  true  Indicator  of  how  much  progreaa  the 
worktngman  la  making — has  risen  4STc 
since  last  Augtut. 

These  figures  are  Just  one  more  example 
of  the  old  adage  about  actions  speaking 
louder  thnn  words.  When  the  facta  are  pre- 
sented   to   the   people,    I    have   every   confi- 


dence tltey  wiU  reeocBlse  who  |a«  us  Into 
ecoDonale  diflhsultf  and  who  Is  aetUnc  us  out, 
who  Biakes  prooalMa  and  wIm  deUvars. 

And  what  about  ttie  foiwlBn  policy  initia- 
tives uBidartakien  by  tbe  pMseat  adnoinls- 
tratloB?  For  tbe  flrat  time  sUtce  the  days  of 
the  Elsenhower  admlnlstvatkm.  the  United 
States  bas  gone  on  tbe  oCenslve  dlpkvnatl- 
oally.  Instead  o<  slnaply  reacrtlng  to  tbe  Initia- 
tives of  other  nations,  we  have  taken  soane 
major  steps  irtilcfa  oould  lead  to  a  lasting 
world  peace. 

Of  course,  when  dealing  with  tbe  Gommu- 
nlsu.  nothing  Is  certain  and,  as  tbe  admin- 
istration has  so  often  stated,  we  have  to  k''?p 
up  our  guard,  not  only  to  protect  ouratfvcs, 
but  also  to  give  tbe  Sovleta  tbe  Incentive  to 
necntlate  further.  And  what  does  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  offer — a  40%  cut  in  our  de- 
fense budget.  If  that  were  to  hi4>pen.  how 
would  we  Uve  up  to  our  conunltments  In 
Europe,  in  Asia.  In  the  Middle  East? 

In  foreign  policy,  the  Bepubliean  position 
hM  been  one  of  peaoc  tbroucb  strength.  It 
bas  worked  for  us  in  tbe  past,  and  there  la 
no  reason  to  think  that  it  wiU  not  work  well 
for  us  in  the  future.  We  have  booored  our 
commitments  az>d  have  lived  up  to  our  re- 
sponsibilities as  a  leader  In  the  free  wtvld.  To 
now  turn  our  back  on  these  responsibilities, 
to  venture  down  tbe  patb  of  laolatk>nlsm, 
would  be  a  terrible  mistake  juat  as  It  was  In 
the  years  before  tbe  outbreak  of  World  War 
II. 

Ours  muat  be  a  positive  policy  for  peace, 
but  at  take  sanM  time  It  must  be  realistic.  In 
tbe  last  4  yeara,  it  bas  been  botb. 

Wbat  about  tbe  future?  WeU.  as  far  as  this 
Senator  is  eonoemed,  we  caitnot  afford  to  rest 
on  tbe  past.  We  mivt  push  ahead — in  foreign 
policy,  in  space.  In  tbe  field  of  tra&apertatloii. 
and  In  dealing  with  the  problems  of  senior 
cltlEMM.  Wc  Btust  assure  all  our  dtlaens  that 
tbcy  won't  be  dtscrimiaated  scalnst  because 
of  sex  or  eotot.  We  must  provide  for  quality 
cducatton  wbUe  at  the  same  time  ending  tbe 
senseleas  business  ot  forosd  busing.  We  must 
tackle  the  task  of  bringing  our  court  system 
up-to-date  so  that  it  can  provide  a  fair  and 
effective  system  of  juitiee  In  today's  modem 
world. 

For  the  benefit  of  tbe  Committee  on  Reso- 
lutions. I  would  like  to  go  into  these  prob- 
lems I  have  just  aasBtloned  in  greater  detail 
and  make  some  Buegeetk>os  as  to  wbat  pro- 
visions tbe  OOP  plstform  should  contain. 

n.    THE    OLOES    AMBSICAN 

The  point  has  often  been  made,  but  it 
certainly  bears  repeating,  that  we  Republi- 
cans are  extremely  Interested  In,  and  ccm- 
cemed  about,  the  proUema  facing  tbe  older 
American.  Certainly,  the  administration 
record  over  the  last  four  years  reflects  not 
only  that  concern,  bxrt  also  a  determination 
to  do  something  about  tt.  Now  It  la  our  job 
to  suggest  what  shotdd  be  added  to  what 
has  already  been  done 

As  a  Senator  from  Flordls.  I  am  particu- 
larly aware  of  the  problems  of  senior  citizens. 
Florida's  pleasant  ettanate  baa  attracted  many 
retirement  families.  Aa  of  1»T0,  almost  iB'-r 
of  the  people  ot  Korlda  were  atrty-two  or 
over.  I  am  tAiWug  to  these  people  all  the 
time  and  1  tell  you  that  a  greater  effort  than 
ever  la  needed  to  resolve  their  problenv. 

In  the  last  sixty  years,  the  nnmber  of 
older  Americans  in  the  United  States  haa  In- 
creased dramatically.  In  1»I0,  they  cumpilsed 
only  4.1%  of  the  total  population:  now.  they 
account  for  9.9  ""c  If  you  add  In  the  nearly 
ten  mlllton  people  between  sixty  and  sixty- 
five,  the  percentage  rises  considerably.  More- 
over, many  of  these  senior  ctttaens  live  on 
very  Hmtted  Incomes — soda]  securtty  and 
perhaps  a  small  pensten — and  they  have  been 
hart  badly  by  an  tnflatlen  tnli sailed  ftoB  the 
previous  Democratic  admlnlstmtlaa. 

To  etnphastee  tbe  point,  a  flaw  Satieties  we 
perhaps  In  order.  In  1970.  about  9.9  mBTIon 
families  have  a  person  sixty-five  or  over  as 
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bead  of  th«  household  hftd  tncom«s  of  lesa 
th*n  Ifl.OOO  and  almort  h»lf  of  th«8e  m»de 
less  than  13,000.  In  addition,  another  3.8 
minion  senior  citizens  living  alone  or  with 
nonrelatlves  had  incomes  of  less  than  •1,500. 
No  wonder  some  20'"c  of  the  Nation's  28  mil- 
lion poor  are  elderly. 

In  the  field  of  elderly  housing.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  there  Is  a  need  for  between 
a  million  and  a  quarter  and  a  million  and  a 
half  new  units.  We  also  need  to  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  large  number  of  senior  citizens 
who  own  their  own  homes — some  70  ^i — to 
go   on    living   In   those   homes. 

Medical  costs  and  the  cost  of  prescription 
drugs  have  also  risen  sharply.  In  the  last  five 
years,  expenses  for  an  average  three  month 
Illness  have  risen  43-;  ,  Considering  that  W^; 
of  all  Americans  over  slxty-flve  have  at  least 
one  chronic  disease,  the  effect  of  such  In- 
creases on  limited  budgets  Is  painfully  ob- 
vious. 

What  does  the  senior  citizen  on  a  fixed 
income  do  when  faced  by  rising  coeta  for  food, 
drugs,  clothes,  housing  and  transportation? 
The  answer,  all  too  often,  la  to  do  without. 
This,  despite  the  fact  that  when  this  nation 
adopted  the  socUl  security  program.  It  com- 
mitted Itself  to  providing  a  reasonable  means 
of  support  for  senior  citizens  In  their  retire- 
ment years.  Older  Americans  have  held  up 
their  end  of  the  bargain.  We  cannot  let  in- 
flation and  changing  patterns  of  family  liv- 
ing deprive  them  of  the  dignity  that  Is  the 
cornerstone  of  a  meaningful  retirement. 

Fortunately.  President  Nixon  Is  fully  aware 
of  the  Income  problem  and  Its  sweeping 
ramifications.  As  he  so  aptly  put  It,  "If  we  fall 
to  move  here,  the  other  battles  will  be  Im- 
poBslble."  And,  he  has  acted.  During  this 
administration,  social  security  benefits  have 
been  Increased  46' ;  .  Increases  which  I  per- 
sonally supported.  Perhaps  even  more  Im- 
portant for  the  future  Is  the  fact  that  the  re- 
cent 30'.',  social  security  Increase  also  In- 
cluded a  clause  making  future  benefit  In- 
creases automatic  every  time  the  cost  of  liv- 
ing rises  more  than  3  -r  in  one  year.  This  will 
end,  once  and  for  all,  the  political  football 
syndrome  that  has  occurred  in  the  past.  Time 
after  time,  benefit  Increases  have  either  been 
timed  for  political  considerations  or  at- 
tached to  other,  unpopular  legislation  In 
the  hopes  that  this  attachment  would  In- 
sure passage.  Given  thlF  cost  of  living  provi- 
sion, we  should  have  no  rejjetltlon  of  this 
Kind  of  situation. 

Public  housing  urlts  for  the  elderly  have 
been  Increased  by  almost  60' ;  since  1968; 
a  bill  to  provide  for  better  nutrition  has  been 
signed  Into  law;  social  security  and  medicare 
reform  measures  have  been  pushed;  pro- 
grams to  enlist  the  energies  of  elderly  Amer- 
icans have  been  implemented;  the  first  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  In  ten  years 
has  been  held,  and,  perhaps  most  lmf>ort*nt- 
ly.  meeting  the  needs  of  our  senior  citizens 
has  been  made  a  top  level  national  priority. 
Where  do  we  go  from  here?  Well,  first  of 
all,  the  remaining  sections  of  HJl.  1  dealing 
with  social  security  and  medicare  need  to  be 
acted  upon.  This  bill  was  proposed  by  the 
President  three  years  ago,  yet  it  still  has  to 
be  voted  on  by  the  Senate.  The  Republican 
Party  should  go  on  record  In  support  of  those 
provisions  which: 

1 1 )  Increase  the  earnings  limitation  for  so- 
cial security  recipient*  to  $3,000. 

(2)  Increase  widow's  social  security  bene- 
fits by  17.8 '"o. 

(3)  Eliminate  the  existing  medicare  part  B 
fee  and 

(4)  Make  individual  members  of  retirement 
families  over  sixty,  who  are  not  now  covered 
by  medicare,  eligible  for  it. 

Just  passing  a  long  overdue  social  security 
benefit  Inrrratt  Is  not  the  answer  to  all 
aanior  oltlMn  probleooa.  Other  things  have 
to  be  coQslduwl. 


For  Instance,  another  area  of  concern 
should  be  the  provision  of  free  prescription 
drugs  to  senior  citizens.  Reduced  hospital 
costs  wont  do  much  good  If  the  necessary 
follow-up  medication  Is  beyond  the  means 
of  the  recently  hospitalized  senior  citizen 

Then  there  Is  the  quality  of  health  care 
Demonstration  projects  and  professional 
standards  review  organizations  are  needed  to 
improve  the  quality  of  medical  attention 
under  medicare  and.  as  the  Pre.sldent  has 
pointed  o\it.  stricter  regxilatlons  are  needed 
for  nursing  homes 

Housing,  as  I  have  indicated,  Is  a  problem, 
with  rising  property  taxes  a  major  dlflBciilty. 
Expansion  of  Federal  assistance  to  senior 
citizens  who  want  to  buy  their  own  homes 
will  no  doubt  help,  but  since  lO"-,  of  our 
senior  citizens  already  own  their  own  homes, 
the  President's  actions  in  sponsoring  rev- 
enue sharing  and  hi.'s  promise  to  develop 
other  property  tax  substitute  proposals  in  the 
not  too  distant  future  are  likely  to  have  a 
far  greater  Impact. 

Another  alternative  that  should  be  ex- 
amined Is  the  i>09slblllty  of  developing  local 
senior  citizens  co-ops  that  could  contract  for 
home  maintenance  and  repair  services  at 
lower  cost.  This  would  cut  down  on  the 
physical  and  financial  problems  facing  a 
senior  citizen  living  In  his  or  her  own  home. 

Transportation,  of  course,  is  another  ma- 
jor problem  facing  the  elderly  In  this  regard. 
physical  handicaps  as  well  as  Income  limita- 
tions must  be  considered  Programs  such  as 
the  one  being  tried  In  Washington,  which 
provides  for  reduced  bus  fares  for  senior 
citizens,  will  reduce  costs,  will  encourage 
municipalities  to  provide  transit  vehicles 
that  are  safe  for  and  accessible  to  older  peo- 
ple and  will  help  overcome  the  physical  limi- 
tations of  age — a  combination  that  should 
promote  the  sense  of  .self-sufficiency  that  is 
so  essential  if  our  senior  citizens  are  to  main- 
tain their  dignity. 

To  those  who  would  argue  that  retirement 
communities  offer  a  better  solution.  It  should 
also  be  pointed  out  that  senior  citizens  want 
to  be  an  active  part  of  society,  not  segregated 
from  It  Many  senior  citizens  look  upon  re- 
tirement as  a  time  to  contribute  more  to  the 
community  rather  than  less:  to  cast  aside 
their  talents  and  experience  would  be  un- 
fortunate not  only  for  them  but  also  for  all 
those  that  they  might  overwise  be  able  to 
help  Senior  citizens  may  have  .special  prob- 
lems, but  that  does  not  make  them  different 
people 

One  could  go  on  almost  Indefinitely  about 
various  senior  citizen  problems  The  party 
platform  should  discuss  such  things  as  home 
health  care,  tax  problems,  employment  op- 
portunities, legal  services,  consumer  protec- 
tion, and  the  necessity  for  controlling  infla- 
tion. B\it.  we  might  also  consider  these  prob- 
lems— and  otir  response  to  them — In  a  broad- 
er context,  with  an  overall  theme,  if  you  will. 
and  that  theme,  I  might  suggest,  should  be 
dignity. 

Older  Americans  have  worked  hard  for 
their  retirement  and  have  unselfishly  con- 
tributed a  great  deal  to  this  Nation.  They 
are  not  welfare  cases  and  they  are  not  look- 
ing for  a  handout.  What  they  want,  and  it  is 
certainly  a  reasonable  request.  Is  to  get  a 
return  on  their  Investment  in  this  country. 
In  drawing  up  this  platform  plank,  the  party 
should  redeem  that  promise  and  ease  the 
plight  of  those  who  have  doue  so  much  to 
help  make  America  the  great  Nation  It  Is 
today. 

nr.    COCTIT    RETOBM 

For  too  long,  the  United  States  has  lagged 
behind  other  nations  of  the  world  in  Its 
Judicial  system.  For  too  long,  Justice  In  this 
country  has  been  neither  swift  nor  certain. 
Among  the  greatest  crises  facing  the  United 
States  as  a  nation  today  is  the  desperate 
need  for  reform  in  this  area;  the  tragedy  lies 


In    that   this   need   conthiues   to   go   unan- 
swered. 

When  the  situation  gets  so  desperate  that 
there  Is  danger  the  legal  system  will  simply 
cease  to  function,  as  has  occurred  recently 
in  New  York  and  Philadelphia — the  response 
has  been  swift,  but  uncertain,  un-coordl- 
nated  and  piecemeal.  For  true  reform,  an 
organized,  well  funded  and  well  coordinated 
effort  at  all  levels  Is  not  only  crucial,  but  Is 
absolutely  essential.  If  our  legal  system  Is  to 
even  survive 

Basically,  reform  must  cover  all  areas  of 
our  Judicial  system — civil  as  well  as  crimi- 
nal, and  It  may  Involve  actual  elimination 
of  some  court  activities,  as  well  as  the  up- 
dating and  streamlining  of  others 

It  would  be  possible  to  speed  up  Jxistlce 
If  we  could  actually  remove  certain  proce- 
dures from  their  traditional  place  In  the 
Judicial  system.  There  are  certain  matters 
which  are.  In  effect,  not  really  serious  enough 
to  be  considered  crloMs  at  all,  and  these 
could  be  removed  from  our  over-burdened 
coxirts,  and  handled  more  expeditiously  by 
social  welfare  agencies  and 'or  the  various 
police  departments. 

Most  traffic  offenses — such  as  speeding — 
could  oe  expedited  by  the  arresting  police  de- 
partment. For  example,  In  the  various  Stats 
district  courts  in  Rhode  Island,  one  day  a 
week  Is  set  aside  simply  for  the  'trying'  of 
traffic  ■■  cases."  Considering  the  fact  that  most 
Individuals  so  charged  pleaded  "guilty"  and 
payed  the  required  fine,  It  Is  ludicrous  In 
these  days  of  legal  turmoil  to  sec  a  sitting 
Judge,  his  clerk  and  bailiff,  spending  an 
entire  day  dealing  with  such  offenses.  All 
except  the  meet  major  traffic  offenses,  those 
Involving  damage  to  persons  or  property, 
should  be  dealt  with  by  the  police,  th\is 
freeing  these  Judges  to  deal  with  more  im- 
portant matters. 

Similarly,  "crimes "  of  drunkenness  and 
vagrancy  could  be  channelled  through  social 
■welfare  agencies  which  are  far  better 
equlpi>ed  to  handle  these  matters  than  an 
already  overworked  Judge. 

Much  the  same  can  be  said  of  domestic 
relations  matters,  which  originally  entered 
the  realm  of  the  courts  because  of  clashes 
between  royal  and  ecclesiastical  courts  In 
England.  In  several  states,  "chancellors" — 
practicing  attorneys  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose— make  decisions  and  grant  decrees  re- 
garding divorces  and  other  family  law  mat- 
ters, thus  freeing  the  courts  from  lengthy 
and  often  time-consuming  litigation. 

While  delay  In  a  civil  suit,  such  as  a  traffic 
accident  case,  may  be  several  years  and  may 
Involve  economic  loss  to  all  those  Involved, 
particularly  the  injured  plaintiff,  delay  In  a 
criminal  action  Is  far  more  serious,  and  often 
involves  the  loss  of  freedom  for  the  accused. 
In  criminal  matters.  "Justice  delayed"  Is  truly 
"Justice  denied."  A  person  ineligible  for  or 
unable  to  produce  ball,  may  languish  In 
Jail  for  weeks  or  months,  awaiting  trial  In- 
deed. In  cases  of  crimes  whose  penalties  are 
relatively  short  periods  of  Incarceration 
where  the  courts  may  subtract  the  time 
spent  awaiting  trial  from  the  actual  sen- 
tence. It  is  not  unusual  for  the  defendant  to 
have  spent  more  time  before  his  trial,  than 
his  sentence  would  call  for. 

A  number  of  diverse  reforms  are  needed 
to  effect  a  true  speedup  of  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system,  from  arrest  through  trial  and 
sentencing. 

In  the  United  Kingdom,  most  individuals 
charged  with  criminal  offenses,  are  brought 
to  trial  within  sixty  days  of  their  arrest.  Un- 
fortunately, this  Is  far  from  the  case  in  this 
country,  where  an  individual  may  wait  a 
year  before  being  brought  to  trial. 

One  reform  in  this  area  would  require  the 
court  with  Jurisdiction  over  Xh»  defendant 
to  drop  all  charges  against  any  prlsooier 
who^through  no  fault  of  bis  own— has  not 
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been  brought  to  trial  within  a  reuon*ble 
time  of  tbe  date  of  tala  anwt.  An  exception 
to  this  rulewould  be  made  where  tiw  in- 
dividual bad  been  cbargetf  with  hooalcide. 

This  reform  has  been  working  In  New 
York.  Callfoml*.  lUlnola.  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  courts  of  the  ad  Federal 
Circuit,  compoeed  of  the  States  of  New  Y<»k. 
Connecticut,  and  Vermont.  Baalcally  it  puts 
pressure  on  tbe  prosecution  to  move  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible.  Conversely,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  put  similar  pressure  on  defense  law- 
yers, requiring  tbem  to  be  ready  and  to 
avoid  delaying  tactics,  by  having  tbem  oper- 
ate under  a  penalty  of  ftne  abould  they  fail 
to  be  ready  when  the  prosecution  Is. 

In  the  criminal  courts  themselves,  the 
abolition  of  tbe  traditional  "central  calendar 
system:  would  speed  up  tbe  operation  of  tbe 
system  considerably,  and  band  down  Justice 
In  a  fairer  manner.  Under  the  central  cal- 
endar, used  in  most  large  cities,  one  charged 
with  a  crime  may  appear  before  a  different 
Judge  at  eacb  st4^;e  of  his  case,  from  initial 
bearing,  tlirougb  trial  and  final  sentencing. 
Under  this,  the  case  U  shifted  from  one 
Judge's  own  calendar  to  another's,  thus  pre- 
venting any  one  jurUt  from  acquiring  a 
"feel "  for  tbe  case  and  from  rendering  a 
truly  fair  judgment.  Also,  it  is  a  time-con- 
suming, paper-generating  antiquated  proc- 
ess which  has  no  place  in  a  modern  judicial 
system. 

The  central  calendar  system,  should  be  re- 
placed by  an  "individual  assignment "  sys- 
tem under  which  eacb  criminal  case  would 
be  assigned  to  an  individual  Judge  at  the 
outset,  and  this  judge  would  be  responsible 
for  the  case  all  the  way  through. 

Tbe  reasonable  time  limitation  coupled 
with  tbe  individual  assignment  system  would 
greaUy  speed  up  the  judicial  process,  par- 
ticularly in  tbe  courts  of  our  huge  cities, 
where  the  crisis  has  been  greatest  and  most 
serious. 

In  many  areas,  there  is  a  severe  shortage 
of  manpower  in  tbe  legal  system.  Judges, 
particularly  at  tbe  local  levels,  are  often 
over-wcH'ked  and  tbe  coiuts  themselves  are 
poorly-managed,  U  it  can  be  said  that  they 
are  managed  at  all.  Often,  there  are  insuf- 
ficient numbers  of  prosecutors  to  handle  the 
work  load.  All  courts  are  buried  beneath  a 
never-ending  sea  of  self-generating  paper, 
the  location  of  the  individual  droplets  of 
which  is  left  to  an  antiquated  system  of  file 
drawers  and  clerks. 

While  a  large  Input  of  personnel  at  all 
leveU  Is  not  the  sole  answer,  more  Judges, 
prosecutors  and  sxipporting  individuals  In 
well-cboeen  areas  Is  definitely  one  answer 
The  channeling  of  "victimless"  crimes  out  of 
court  would  release  large  numbers  of  capable 
Jurists  for  servic*  In  other,  much  more  cru- 
cial matters. 

The  need  for  competent,  capable  court  ad- 
ministrators Is  essential.  Men,  Uwyers  or  not. 
trained  specifically  to  deal  with  a  complex 
system  of  opposing  forces  and  Ideas,  tenu- 
ously held  together  by  tradition  and  rules, 
and  to  make  this  system  run,  are  a  major  part 
of  the  solution.  The  Republican  Party  must 
go  on  record  In  support  of  full -funding  of 
regional  facilities  for  the  training  and  place- 
ment of  skilled  court  administrators. 

In  areas  where  tl»e  crisis  is  not  so  great, 
the  appointment  and  training  of  an  admin- 
istrative Judge  to  oversee  the  courts  la 
recommended. 

Where  prosecutors  are  at  a  premium.  It  is 
possible  to  invite  former  assistant  district  at- 
torneys back  to  work  on  a  per  diem  basis  to 
assist  in  tbe  disposal  of  cases.  A  number  of 
voung  lawyers,  parUcularly  in  our  large 
metropolitan  areas,  began  their  careers  in 
these  positions,  and  tbelr  experienee  is  in- 
valuable and  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  to 
waste  in  attempting  to  solve  the  ctirrent 
crisis. 

Tbe  computer  has  proven  successful  in 
industry  and  government,  and  its  value  to 


tbe  court  system  should  not  be  overlooked. 
Whole  case  files  can  be  reduoed  to  mlcrofUm 
or  computer  t^>e  and  can  be  located  at  tbe 
push  of  a  button,  izkstead  of  at  tbe  whim  of 
a  file  clerk. 

The  Republican  Party  must  go  on  reoMd 
In  full  support  (tf  tbe  funding  of  reform  and 
upgrading  of  State  courts.  An  office,  similar 
to  tbe  law  enforcement  assistant  administra- 
tion, in  tbe  Department  of  Justice  should  be 
estabilahed  for  this  purpose. 

All  these  reforms  should  be  pursued  In 
a  coordinated,  well-financed  manner.  Tbe 
crisis  Is  so  awesome  at  all  levels  that  the  time 
for  scattered,  poorly -funded  attempts  at  re- 
form must  be  over.  The  Republican  Party  and 
the  Nation  must  recognise  this  fact,  and  we 
as  a  party  and  we  as  a  Nation  must  not  be 
afraid  to  take  what  some  would  see  as  radical 
action,  and  to  spend  what  some  would  see  as 
great  sums  of  money  In  order  to  achieve  true 
"equal  Justice  under  law." 

The  Republican  Party  should  recc«nmend 
a  well-financed,  coordinated,  nationwide 
program  to  upgrade  the  administration  of 
justice  in  the  United  Btatee.  ^)eciflcaUy,  the 
Republican  Party  sbould  go  on  record  In 
support  of  tbe  eatabUsbment  and  funding  of 
a  national  office  to  fvmd  and  coordinate  court 
reform  programs  at  all  levels  of  government, 
including  the  following: 

A  lestructurlng  of  lower -co\irt  jurisdiction 
to  relieve  judges  of  needless  litigation  In  au- 
tomobile, vagrancy  and  domestic  relations 
matters. 

A  re-ordering  of  tbe  criminal  justice  sys- 
tem so  as  to  require  that  a  crtmlnally- 
charged  defendant  must  be  brought  to  trial 
within  two  months  of  his  arrest,  further 
requiring  that  If  this  is  not  done,  that  all 
charges  against  him  will  be  dropped. 

An  increase  In  manpower,  where  needed, 
at  all  levels  of  tbe  judicial  system.  Includ- 
ing clerks,  bailiffs  and  secretaries,  as  well  as 
well-trained,  con^jetent  jTirlsts. 

The  employment  of  skilled,  highly-trained 
professional  court  administrators  In  order  to 
increase  the  efficiency  of  courts  at  all  levels. 

The  use  of  part-time  proeecutors  in  areas 
of  heavy  criminal  litigation  coupled  with  se- 
vere, present  or  potential,  backlogs. 

The  muTimum  use  M  cwnputerlzed  and 
microfilm  data  retrieval  systems  In  order  to 
speed  the  processing  of  records  and  to  elimi- 
nate the  needless  mounds  of  paperwork. 

IV.    BUSING 

Ever  since  1647,  when  Massachusetts 
adopted  the  first  rudimentary  public  school 
law,  Americans  have  reeognlaed,  ever  more 
fully,  that  the  twin  objectives  of  education — 
Increasing  knowledge  while  transmitting  cul- 
ture— were  essential  to  the  development  of 
a  strong  nation.  Out  of  this  realization 
emerged  public  schotri  systems,  compulsory 
school  attendance  requirements,  and.  start- 
ing In  1869,  free  pupil  transportation  laws — 
all  implemented  In  the  hope  that  better  edu- 
cation would  promote  better  citizenship. 

Over  tbe  years,  our  system  of  public  educa- 
tion has  expanded  and  improved.  Some  of 
the  biggest  steps  have  been  taken  during 
Republican  administrations.  For  Instance, 
during  the  Elsenhower  administration,  the 
first  big  steps  were  taken  to  end  the  system 
of  de  Jure  segregation  that  deprived  many 
black  Americans  of  the  chance  to  get  a  qual- 
ity education  at  the  school  of  their  choice. 
During  the  Nixon  administration  more  money 
than  ever  before  has  gone  to  improving  the 
quality  of  education  for  all  Americans;  In 
1973  we  will  be  spending  $13  bUllon  more 
than  in  1963.  The  Republican  record,  there- 
fore, is  clear;  we  take  a  back  seat  to  no  one 
in  our  commitment  to  provide  every  child 
access  to  a  quality  education. 

However,  when  the  Supreme  Court  r\iled. 
in  1954.  that  "separate  but  equal"  schools 
were  unconstitutional.  It  was  the  Intention 
of  tbe  Court  to  eliminate  race  as  a  factor 
In    determining    pupil    assignment.    In     the 


Court's  view,  tbe  practice  of  busing  black 
children  away  from  tbelr  neighborhoods  to 
maintain  segregation  was  to  end.  and  no 
child  was  to  be  legaUy  prevented  from  at- 
tending tbe  school  of  his  or  her  choice  on 
the  basis  of  color.  That  was  a  landmark 
decision,  long  overdue,  one  that  overturned 
a  long-time  Injustice  being  done  to  one 
group  of  our  cltixsns  and  one  that  opened 
the  way  for  all  Americans  to  have  access 
to  a  quality  education. 

Now,  however,  we  have  come  full  circle 
Tn1^^.^l».^  of  having  scho<d  board*  that  are 
colM-blind  with  regard  to  pupU  assignments, 
we  have  courts  ordering  school  systems  to 
assign  and  bus  students  In  order  to  achieve 
a  certain  racial  balance.  Not  surprisingly,  we 
see  that  many  black  Americans  find  busing 
for  >f>U""«  almost  as  noxious  as  busing  for 
s^regatlon.  To  say  that  tbe  black  child  can 
only  improve  himself  academically  by  being 
bused  to  a  white  school  is  almost  aa  obvious  a 
■iiggMtion  of  Inferiority  as  was  tbs  idea  tliat 
tbe  Mack  ehUd  was  not  good  enough  to  go  to 
scbool  wltb  tbe  white.  The  only  difference  Is 
that  tbe  first  is  grossly  patroniaing  and  In- 
sulting while  tbe  second  is  blatantly  dis- 
criminatory. Neither  idea  is  right  and  the 
former  sbould  be  rejected  as  soundly  as 
tbe  latter  has  been. 

Thiols  but  one  arguooent,  albeit  a  com- 
pelling one,  against  the  forced  busing  of 
seboolcbildren  to  schools  not  of  their  parcnu 
cbooaing.  There  are,  of  course,  others,  per- 
haps the  nxost  significant  of  which  deal  with 
tbe  question  of  whether  forxsed  busing  (1) 
raises  the  academic  achievement  levels  of 
educationally  underprivileged  children  or  (2) 
Improves  the  chances  for  mutual  under- 
standing. However,  when  put  to  tbe  test,  re- 
sults show  that  forced  busing  accomplishes 
neither.  According  to  a  recent  study  pub- 
lished in  the  summer  Issue  of  The  Publxc 
Interett  by  David  J.  Armor,  Harvard  Univer- 
sity professor  and  former  researcher  for  the 
UJS.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  achievement 
levels  are  not  materially  raised  whUe,  at  the 
same  time,  racial  tensions  in  the  public 
schools  arc  heightened. 

"nils  Is  certainly  not  tbe  only  study  that 
leads  to  tbe  same  conclusion.  Statistical 
studies  done  in  CalifornU.  New  York  and 
Illinois  show  that  achievement  levels  have 
risen  far  lees  than  pro-buaers  had  expected 
and.  in  at  least  one  case,  they  actually  de- 
clined. And,  as  far  as  racial  tensions  are  con- 
cerned, studies  lead  inescapably  to  the  con- 
clusion that  forced  busing  makes  things 
worse  rather  than  better. 

Now  thU  Is  not  to  say  that  school  Integra- 
tion sbould  be  thrown  in  the  ash  can.  Far 
from  It.  People  of  good  will  in  both  raoee 
must  redouble  their  eScHts  to  make  It  work 
better.  What  it  does  suggest  Is  that  forced 
busing  Is  not  likely  to  contribute  to  either 
good  education  or  better  understanding. 

As  If  these  factors  were  not  enough,  there 
Is  also  tbe  matter  of  cost.  Those  who  claim 
that  busing  for  racial  balance  constitutes 
only  a  small  fraction  of  pupU  transportation 
oosts  forget  that  busing  has  heretofore  been 
confined  to  tbe  south  and  that,  usually,  the 
figures  they  quote  do  not  Include  the  massive 
forced  busing  of  tbe  last  two  years.  In  fact, 
forced  busing  U  a  very  expensive  proposi- 
tion, one  that  takea  millions  of  tax  dollars 
desperately  needed  for  new  schools,  more 
teachers  and  better  equipment  and  wastes 
tbMn  on  sotnethlng  that  does  nothing  to 
improve  tbe  overall  quality  of  education. 

For  example.  In  Jjom  Angeles,  school  of- 
ficials have  estimated  that  tbe  eight  year 
plan  they  developed  in  anticipation  of  court 
ordered  busing  will  require  tbe  busing  of 
196,000  cbUdien  twkse  a  day  as  compared  to 
tbe  38.000  being  tran^iorted  now.  Tbe  cost 
will  be  a  whopping  $180  million.  During  tbe 
first  year  alone,  if  Ixm  Angitlea  were  to  uae 
that  money  for  $10,000  a  year  teachers,  they 
could  add  no  less  than  3,000  of  tbem  to  tbe 
school  system. 
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In  Richmond,  Virginia,  forced  busing  U 
alrMdy  an  empenalTe  propoeltton.  In  April 
1971  a  court  order  forced  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond to  bm  7,000  more  students  than  the 
prerloua  yew,  a  more  that  required  an  eatra 
ftfty-slx  buaea  eoettng  •500,000.  How,  If  Judge 
Mehrtge's  order  la  upheld,  the  metropolitan 
area  wUl  hare  to  bus  78,000  out  of  104,000 
children— 10,000  more  than  last  year.  School 
officials  e»timate  that  In  Henrico  County 
alone,  the  new  plan  will  cost  them  two  or 
three  times  the  $749,000  now  being  spent  on 
pupil  transiportatlon.  Thla  is  only  the  Initial 
cost.  The  big  yearly  drlrer  and  maintenance 
coet  will  be  on  top  of  that. 

At  Columbus,  Georgia,  an  excellent  exam- 
ple of  misplaced  priorities  Is  apparent.  Two 
years  ago,  pupil  transportation  coet  ttaa  city 
about  »a«5,000.  This  year  the  cost  will  be 
an  estimated  irJO.OOO.  The  reason—*  forced 
b\Mtag  plan  which  has  incretused  tlie  number 
of  pupils  being  bused  from  about  10,000  laat 
year  to  orer  14,000  now.  And  If  this  atag- 
gering  Increaae  nearly  100% — wwe  not  ao- 
berlng  enough,  consider  for  a  moment  the 
fact  that  the  Georgia  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion has  recently  termed  twenty-two  of  the 
slxty-aeven  schools  In  the  district  subatand- 
ard  and  has  recommended  that  they  be 
phased  out.  Nine  of  these  schools  are  con- 
sidered to  be  are  basards.  As  long  as  facul- 
ties are  subetandard  or  unsafe,  or  schooU  are 
unaccredited.  It  seems  only  logical  that  every 
avatlabie  dollar  go  to  correctmg  these  de- 
flclenelee.  ^        ,    ,, 

JaekeonrUle,  Florida,  is  a  somewhat  similar 
case  In  that  city,  there  ha»  been  a  long, 
hard  struggle  to  regain  accreditation  tor 
their  schools.  A  Federal  Court  Order,  issued 
last  summer,  required  that  13,000  additional 
school  children  be  buswl  to  achieve  racl*l 
balance  as  soon  as  the  necessary  buses  oould 
be  purchased.  In  practical  terms,  this  means 
that  next  year  over  one  million  dollars  tha.t 
could  have  been  spent  further  upgrading  the 
schools  will  be  wasted  busing  children  an 
average  of  twelve  to  thirteen  miles  a  day 
(some  will  have  to  go  thirty-one  miles). 
How  does  thla  enhance  quality  education? 
Here  in  Miami,  the  situation  may  be  even 
worse  Last  winter,  a  Federal  Court  Order 
prompted  the  Dade  County  School  Board  to 
propose  a  county-wide  plan  that  would  have 
btiaed.  over  and  above  the  87,000  children 
bused  already,  8,000  studenU  next  fall  and 
33,000  m  the  next  Ave  years— at  a  stagger- 
ing coet  of  approximately  $3.8  million.  A 
school  boycott  caused  the  school  board  to 
drop  that  Idea  and  submit  a  more  modest 
proposal,  but  the  precedent  set  by  the  Rich- 
mond decUlon  makes  it  quite  Ultely  that  an- 
other ambitious  county-wide  forced  busing 
plan  wlU  be  pushed  upon  Miami  by  the 
courts. 

And  finally,  there  Is  the  case  of  Detroit, 
where  a  Federal  ^adge,  Stephen  J.  Roth,  has 
ordered  the  State  to  buy  295  school  buses, 
coating  W  mllllou,  so  that  an  Interim  bus- 
ing plan  for  Detroit  may  be  implemented 
this  faU  as  a  prrtude  to  an  even  more  com- 
prehensive plan  that  would  affect  780.000 
students  In  63  school  districts.  Now.  the  6th 
US.  circuit  court  of  appeals  has  stayed  that 
order,  but  unices  congressional  action  Is 
taken  to  put  an  end  to  court  ordered  forced 
busing,  sooner  or  later,  this  order,  or  one 
like  It,  Is  sure  to  be  ptrt  Into  effect. 

Another  thing  that  must  be  considered  Is 
that  forced  busing,  rather  than  overcoming 
segregation.  Is  actually  promoting  It.  In  or- 
der to  put  their  chUdren  In  quality  schools, 
many  parents  are  moving  away  from  areas 
where  forced  busing  plans  are  In  effect.  The 
result  Is  that  once  integrated  schools  soon 
become  resegregated.  Instead  of  helping 
matters,  enlarging  the  scope  of  busing  sim- 
ply increases  suburban  sprawl  and  hastens 
the  decay  of  the  toner  city.  Unless  the  gov- 
ernment staru  regulating  where  we  live — 
something   I  believe  no   government   has   a 


right    to    do— this    process     will     continue 
Forced  busing  can  only  make  It  worse. 

And  What  about  the  students?  How  do 
they  profit  from  spending  two  hours  a  day 
on  a  bus,  riding  Into  a  strange  neighborhood, 
when  they  could  have  gone  to  a  school  a 
couple  of  blocks  away?  How  do  they  benefit 
from  not  being  able  to  participate  In  school 
supported  extracurricular  activities  because 
they  have  to  catch  the  bus  home'  Who  prof- 
its from  a  reduction  In  parent  participation 
in,  and  support  of.  our  public  schofil  sys- 
tem? How  does  s  child  get  a  better  education 
when  the  school  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bus  line  Is  Inferior  to  the  one  armmd  the 
corner  or  when  he  or  she  s\Jffer«  psychologi- 
cal disorientation  from  moving  twice  a  day 
from  one  neighborhood  to  another?  The  an- 
swer to  all  of  these  questions  Is  that  forced 
busing  does  not  benefit  the  child,  the  parent 
or  the  community. 

The  American  people  have  certainly  made 
their  position  clear  on  this  issue.  Recent  polls 
have  shown  that  a  majority  of  blacks,  and 
70-75%  of  all  Americana,  oppose  forced  bus- 
ing. In  Florida,  the  vote  ran  77'.  opposed 
to  busing — In  Tennessee,  80"  Wherever  it 
has  been  Implemented,  busing  has  been 
opposed,  not  because  Americans  want  a 
return  to  segregated  schools,  but  because 
they  see  absolutely  no  point  in  sending 
their  kids  to  a  school  across  town  when  there 
Is  one,  often  a  better  one.  right  around  the 
corner.  Parents  also  recent,  and  rightly  so. 
the  fact  that,  after  putting  out  a  lot  of 
money,  perhaps  their  life  savings,  to  move 
mto  a  neighborhood  with  a  good  school,  they 
cannot  send  their  children  to  that  school.  All 
Americans — black  and  white — should  have 
the  right  to  send  their  chUdren  to  the  neigh- 
borhood school  of  their  choice,  to  require 
otherwise  represents  a  basic  denial  of  Indi- 
vidual rights. 

Building  a  nationwide  network  of  quality 
public  school  systems  is  no  easy  task.  To 
accomplish  It,  we  need  to  put  all  our  time 
and  resources  to  the  best  possible  use.  To 
that  end,  the  Republican  Party  affirms  its 
wholehearted  support  of  ail  efforts  that  would 
promote  quality  education  and  expresses  its 
determined  opposition  to  those  schemes 
which  do  not  materially  contribute  to  that 
c^Jectlve.  We  support  mcreaaed  aid  to  pub- 
lic education  and  we  favor  compensatory 
programs  that  will  upgrade  those  schools 
which  need  help  the  most,  but  we  must  op- 
pose programs,  such  as  forced  busing,  which 
deny  all  parents  the  basic  right  to  send  their 
children  to  the  school  of  their  choice 

V.    TKI  EXFLOSATIO!*   OF  SPACB 

One  of  the  most  shocking  omissions  In  the 
platform  approved  by  the  1972  Democratic 
Party  Convention  Is  the  total  lack  of  refer- 
ence to  the  United  States  space  program.  In 
this,  and  in  other  respects,  the  Democratic 
Party  and  Its  chief  national  spokesmen  con- 
tinue to  Indicate  their  lack  of  appreciation 
for  the  necessity  of  pursuing  advances  in  sci- 
ence and  technology  across  the  entire  range 
of  human  experience. 

The  Democrats  talk  about  the  need  for 
more  Jobs,  they  ring  their  hands  over  foreign 
competition,  and  yet  their  only  solution  to 
the  employment  ills  of  this  country  Is  to  turn 
the  Federal  Government  Into  an  employer. 
Now  In  certain  cases  this  may  have  merit, 
but  I  submit  that  if  we  do  not  continue  to 
purau*  excellence  in  the  areas  of  science  and 
technology  all  of  us  wUl  be  forced  to  turn  to 
that  employer  of  last  resort,  the  Government. 
We  might  even  reach  the  ridiculous  position, 
which  the  new  Democratic  Party  would  prob- 
ably consider  gainful  enterprise,  of  swapping 
food  stamps  back  and  forth. 

Throughout  history  nations  have  either 
grown,  developed  and  pursued  technological 
advances  or  they  have  fallen  by  the  wajrslde. 
relegated  to  the  backwaters  of  history.  In- 
deed the  history  of  man  Is  a  continuous  nar- 


ration of  one  soclsty  aftsr  another  buUdlng 
and  progressing  and  expandmg  technological 
horlaooa.  .  ^    ^     , 

If  It  w«re  not  for  the  level  of  tscbnology 
we  enjoy,  our  unemployment  rate  would  not 
be  the  present  5<*-  but  would  be  a  great  deal 
hlgbM-.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  we  have  prob- 
lems IB  this  country— the  Republican  Party 
has  recognised  those  problems  and  the  Nixon 
Admmutratlon  has  Isolated  tbem  and  pro- 
ceeded to  dsal  with  thsm  strongly  and  ef- 
fectively, but  to  turn  our  backs  on  science 
and  technology,  to  turn  our  backs  on  pro- 
grams such  as  the  spacs  program.  Is  not  a 
solution  but  an  acceleration  of  some  of  the 
problems. 

In  Just  one  area  aXons — that  of  foreign 
trade— ths  resulU  of  this  downgrading  of 
technology  would  be  disastrous.  Tbe  Ameri- 
can worker  today  Is  the  hlgbsat  paid  worker 
m  the  world.  »y  virtue  of  his  skUls.  by  virtue 
of  his  Industry,  he  dsssrvaa  that  bigta  salary. 
He  deserves  to  contlnua  to  bs  the  blgbest  paid 
worker  to  the  world.  But.  because  of  this, 
the  American  Industry  cannot  compete  ia 
world  markets  in  the  area  of  low  tachnology 
products,  those  products  wb«re  labor  costs 
are  a  substantial  part  of  the  total  sale  price 
However,  we  can  compeU  in  areas  of  high 
technology  where  our  labor  force  can  apply 
highly  developed  skills  and  where  our  basic 
science  and  research  potential  are  such  that 
we  offer  a  product  that  surpasses  anything 
produced  by  any  other  nation. 

This  Is  the  goal  to  pursue,  to  avoid  a  sit- 
uation where  our  workers  would  be  reduced 
to  the  level  of  wages  paid  In  Korea  or  Hong 
Kong  and  to  promote  the  active  cultiva- 
tion of  markets  for  our  communication  satel- 
lites, our  launch  vehicles,  and  our  airplanes 
One  of  the  great  pluses  of  the  space 
program  Is  that  It  pursues  excellence  in  the 
areas  of  science  and  technology  across  the 
broadest  possible  spectrum  ranging  from  fuel 
technology  and  metallurgy  to  communica- 
tions and  medical  science.  Lives  are  saved 
each  day  as  a  result  of  space  jwogram  spin- 
offs. For  Instance,  as  a  result  erf  related  n»edl- 
cal  advances  today  a  cardiac  victim  can  have 
his  heartbeat  monitored  by  a  hospital  while 
he  Is  being  carried  to  that  hospital  In  an 
ambulance.  In  the  hospital  his  heart  Is  con- 
tinuously monitored  by  a  centrally  located 
trained  technician.  This  high  quality  care 
was  a  direct  fallout  and  application  of  the 
space  program. 

Furthermore.  It  la  estimated  that  50.000 
lives  were  saved  during  Hurricane  Camllle  as 
a  result  of  advance  meteorological  forecast- 
ing through  the  use  of  weather  satellites. 

And  how  do  we  place  a  value  upon  the 
use  of  conMnunlcatlons  satellites  In  places 
all  over  the  world?  Satellites  placed  tn  fixed 
orbit  can  be  used  to  reach  radios  throughout 
scattered.  Isolated  and  remote  Tillages  and 
bring  education  and  news  to  people  who 
would  otherwise  never  receive  them. 

Because  of  this,  the  Republican  Party 
should  make  clear  that  one  of  the  most 
Important  goals  of  the  Nixon  administration 
should  be  continued  advancement  In  every 
area  of  science  and  technology,  with  particu- 
lar emphasis  on  the  Importance  of  the  space 
propram  as  a  means  of  Increasing  the  knowl- 
edge of  this  Nation. 

We  also  urge  cooperation  between  adl  na- 
tions In  the  use  and  exploration  of  space  for 
peaceful  benefits  for  all  mankind. 

I  believe  strongly  that  we  must  cwitlnue 
technological  development  If  our  Nation  Is 
to  progress.  Historically  those  nations  that 
have  failed  to  develop  their  technology  have 
lost  their  ability  to  maintain  and  raise  the 
qualltv  of  life  of  their  citizens. 

Sir  Bernard  Lovell,  director  of  Britain's 
Jodrell  Bank  Obserratory,  has  offered  a  sig- 
nificant word  of  caution: 

^f  yon  look  at  the  thousands  of  years  of 
civilization,  you  will  find  that  only  those 
communities    that   have   been    prepared    to 


^ 


struggle  with  the  nearly  insolvable  problems 
at  the  llmlU  of  their  technical  capacities — 
Uieae  are  the  only  communities,  the  only 
tunes,  that  clvUlaatlon  has  advanced.  The 
BomaJi  Empire  decayed  when  it  ceased  to  be 
progressive  In  this  sense,  and  there  are  other 
examples.  To  a  certain  extent,  you  see  the 
beginnings  of  It  In  the  United  Kingdom  to- 
day, but  fortunately,  not  in  the  United 
SUtes,  and  certainly  not  m  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Throughout  the  history  of  man  there  have 
been  doomsayers.  those  individuals  who  have 
said  "Let  lis  not  go  farther  else  we  shaU  suf- 
fer destruction."  I  am  sxire  these  people  were 
around  when  man  first  decided  to  harness 
the  energy  of  fire.  I  am  sure  that  they  were 
around  when  the  Phoenicians  developed  ships 
to  set  sail  and  trade  throughout  the  Medi- 
terranean Basin.  I  am  sure  that  there  wer« 
gloomy  defex>ders  of  the  status  quo  in  the 
court  of  Queen  Isabella  who  told  her  that 
the  money  obtained  from  pawning  her  jewels 
oould  be  better  spent  oisewbere,  that  she 
should  not  invest  In  C<rfumbus'  trip,  because 
after  all  everyone  knew  that  there  was  noth- 
ing on  the  otter  side  of  the  world  and  that 
his  venture  would  Inevitably  fail. 

President  Nixon  has  commltteed  this  Na- 
tion to  advanoea  In  sclenoe.  He  has  done  so 
by  Initiating  such  procrams  as  the  space 
shuttle.  His  commitment  has  been  most  wise. 

I  submit  to  you  that  tbe  history  of  man- 
kmd  Is  an  uninterrupted  history  of  the 
achievement  of  thooe  who  have  ignored  the 
doomsayers  and  brought  Increased  benefits 
to  all  mankmd.  We  as  a  nation  caniK>t  af- 
ford to  turn  our  backs  on  tbe  future.  We 
as  a  nation  cannot  afford  to  abandon  what 
technological  superloiity  we  still  enjoy  and 
retreat  to  the  point  where  we  become  a  sec- 
ond-class power,  a  nation  increasingly  rale- 
gated  to  the  ba^waters  of  history,  a  nation 
which  cannot  compete  in  space  technology 
cr.  for  that  matter,  in  military  might,  or  in 
trade  competition  with  its  neighbors. 

The  R«pubUcan  Party  must  make  clear  its 
support  for  a  national  conunltment  in  the 
area  of  science  and  technology,  especially 
the  space  procraxn,  and  strongly  support  the 
Nixon  Administration  in  its  establishment 
of  a  such  a  policy. 

VI.    TmANSPOBTATION 

In  transportation  efforts,  our  country  has 
been  concerned  primarily  with  connecting 
separate  tn-ban  centers  by  a  continuous  net- 
work of  roads,  waterways,  railroads,  and  air- 
ways— with  spanning  our  vast  land  area  as 
quickly  as  possible.  By  means  of  both  private 
and  public  investment,  America,  In  the  past 
century,  has  established  a  transportation 
system  which,  In  the  aggregate,  is  recognized 
■8  moving  more  goods  and  services  to  more 
people,  more  efficiently  than  anywhere  else 
In  the  world. 

The  creation  of  this  fundamental  trans- 
portation system  has  been  essential  to  the 
economic  development  of  our  country.  The 
construction  of  hl^ways,  airports,  and  wa- 
terways has  been  rapid  and  on  a  grand  scale, 
to  enable  necessary  commerce  and  pleasure 
travel;  but.  It  has  been  accomplished  only 
with  substantial  social  coets,  which  have  only 
recently  been  recognized.  The  history  of 
America's  transportation  development  is 
marked  with  short-range,  immediate  goals, 
coupled  with  a  failure  to  recognlae  futtire 
consequences  of  a  national  transportation 
policy  that  developed  haphazardly. 

Moat  of  the  existing  situations  which  have 
now  been  recognlaed  by  local.  State,  and  Fed- 
eral bodies  as  pressing  transportation  prob- 
lems could  have  been  avoided  If  the  history 
of  federal  Involvement  bad  demonstrated 
more  consistency,  more  comprehensive  anal- 
ysis, and  a  more  systematic  approach.  In  the 
major  effort  to  facilitate  free,  easy  movement 
through  the  United  States,  the  transporta- 
tion programs  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  failed  historically  to  demonstrate  com- 


preheoatve  planning  and  efltolant  integration 
of  various  tranq;>ortatU»  modes.  Highways 
have  been  buUt  whan  rapid  rail  transit 
would  have  served  bettw.  waterways  have 
been  conatruotad  wbera  rallioada  would  have 
provided  better  leas  oosUy  serrloa. 

Urban  congestion  in  airways  and  on  high- 
ways oould  have  been  eliminated,  or  at  least 
relieved.  If  resources  had  been  channeled  to 
providing  larger  capacity  vehicles  and  car- 
riers and  to  planning  methods  for  reducing 
the  number  of  peak  hour  operations. 

Tbs  present  financial  distieea  of  some 
modes  of  transportation  (^>cciflcaUy,  the 
railroad,  airline,  and  maritime  industries) 
has  been  aggravated  by  a  history  of  specific 
tax  relief  measures  which  reflected  no  clear- 
cut  federal  concern  for  maintaining  a  com- 
petitive economic  climate  for  aU  elements 
of  t^e  tian^MTtatlon  industry.  Further- 
more transportation  safety  baaards  persist 
with  a  hlstoiy  of  federal  reluctance  in 
establishing  industry-wide  safety  stand- 
ards. Untold  environmental  damage  has  re- 
sulted from  unwise  decisions  In  construct- 
ing the  nation's  transportation  system.  Air 
pollution  from  auto,  truck,  and  bus  emis- 
sions, annoying  noiae  pollution,  water  pollu- 
tion from  transportation  projects  and  vehi- 
cle operations  are  imbedded  in  the  fabric  of 
our  everyday  life.  Little  use  has  been  naade 
of  existing  technology  in  reducing  environ- 
mental damage  In  the  development  of  a 
national   transportation  systeoa. 

The  prawnt  Rspublican  admiiUstration 
has  made  major  contrlbutloas  to  unravel- 
ling the  themes  ai  federal  transportation 
poUcy,  to  identifying  need  priorities,  and  to 
soiving  transportation  problems  requiring 
urgent  attention.  The  1070  airport  and  air- 
way developtnent  act  has  enabled  more  than 
gl  billion  in  impcovements  of  airport  facill- 
ti«  and  air  navigatltm  and  trafllc  control 
systems.  The  1970  urban  mass  transporta- 
tion awUtanoe  act  mads  $10  billion  in  fed- 
eral funds  avaUaUe  to  initiate  a  natlwnaJ 
prx>gTam  of  capltol  investment  in  urban 
tranapartatlon.  In  the  next  four  years,  the 
admlntetration  muat  intensUy  efforts  to 
cooeolidate  federal  reeouroea  which  can  be 
alloMMd  for  transportation  putpcaes  and  to 
formulate  eonaeloualy  a  national  pcdicy 
which  gives  greater  flexibUlty  to  localities 
and  rcsiona  in  fulfllllng  their  specific  trans- 
portation needs 

The  BepuhUcan  party  pledges: 

(i)  To  Hasten  the  mtroductlon  of  new 
technology  into  the  nation's  transportation 
system  to  Improve  the  environmental 
effects  of  transportation  development. 

(2)  To  create  a  federal  fundlBg  mecha- 
nism whereby  regiiona  and  local  Itiea.  whether 
urban  or  rural,  can  finance  appropriate, 
tailor-made  transportation  systems,  effi- 
ciently Integrating  the  various  transporta- 
tion modes. 

( 3 )  To  Increaae  Federal  eflorts  to  eliminate 
traffic  safety  basards  by  expanding  Federal 
regulation  of  safety  in  highway  travel. 

(4)  To  formulate  transportatloo  poUcy 
with  a  full  consideration  of  social  costs  of 
new  airway,  waterway,  and  highway  systems. 

(6)  To  rationaliae  the  freight  system  with 
the  intention  of  making  rates  more  directly 
a  function  of  cost  m  rail,  truck,  and  barge 
industries,   thefetoy   incraaalng   oompeUtlon. 

<«)  To  place  greater  reliance  on  collective 
bargaining  aivd  less  on  federal  intervention 
m  settling  Labor  disputes. 

(7)  To  identify  the  unique  transportation 
problems  of  the  elderly  and  the  handicapped 
and  to  devote  necessary  federal  research  and 
implementation  resources  to  effect  solutions. 

(8)  To  re-organl»  the  government  agency 
responsible  for  directing  national  transpor- 
tation policy,  giving  it  authority  to  develop 
a  more  comprehensive,  better  planned  ap- 
proach— Including  considerations  of  local, 
state,  and  federal  goals  in  environmental 
quality,  economic  development  and  maxi- 
mum safety. 


vn.  Foaucif  pouct 


AU  of  us  nnmmenrt  tbe  Prsaldent  in  hU 
endeavors  to  reach  agreeBaenU  with  the 
Soviet  onion  and  with  the  peoplea  Republic 
of  China  that  would  aasure  future  genera- 
tions peace  in  this  world. 

The  Republican  party  has  made  clear  Its 
support  of  suoik  negotiations  and  agree- 
ments. However,  tbe  party  should  also  make 
clear  that  thoee  negotiations  can  only  be 
sueceasful.  and  can  only  be  in  the  best 
toteresU  of  this  country,  when  tbey  are 
negotiated  and  entered  Into  from  a  position 
of  strength. 

Both  Republican  and  Democratic  Admin- 
istrations have  learned  that  when  a  strong 
posture  is  taken  the  ocmmxinlsts  will  back 
down,  but  that  when  the  least  sign  of 
hesitation  or  weakneaa  is  dlsplayad  the  result 
is  detrimental  to  the  United  States.  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  n  there  have  been 
numerous  instanoas  of  this  principle. 

Praeldettt  Truman's  ICarahaH  plan,  lor 
example,  counteracted  tbe  Soviet  inspired 
revolt  threat  to  Turkey  ana  Oraeec  and  re- 
tained thoee  oountrtea  within  tbe  weetern 
family  of  nations.  In  l»48  Prsaldent 
Truasan's  swift  airlift  response  to  tbe  Soviet 
Bloeknde  of  Western  Berlin  restilted  in  thst 
city  being  saved  by  a  takeover  by  the  Com- 
muixlats. 

The  Dispatch  of  U.S.  Marines  to  Lebanon 
in  IBM  by  President  Baenhower  protected 
that  country  against  the  takover  Inspired  by 
Moscow  and  Cairo. 

The  stand  by  the  late  President  Kennedy 
over  Soviet  attentpts  to  plaoe  ndsatles  In 
Cuba  in  IMS  caused  Moaoow  to  back  down 
and  remove  tbe  mlaslas  from  that  Island. 
And  then  in  lonro  Swift  Action  by  President 
Nixon  (wbicb  included  a  vMt  to  the  6th 
fieet)  dlseounged  Soviet  backed  Syria  and 
Iraqi  troops  from  IntarvMning  In  the 
Jordanian  Clvn  War  and  hoping  dethrone 
pro-Weatanr  King  Hussein.  If  this  were  not 
enough,  tbe  svtft  flow  of  eventa  this  past 
year  have  tndiaated  onoe  acaln  the  daalr- 
abUtty  and  neeaaalty  of  the  United  States 
taking  a  firm  and  decisive  position  on  for- 
eigir  policy  matters. 

In  tbe  far  east,  thoee  democratic  Doom- 
sayers who  seek  capitulation  ss  tbe  only 
alternative  to  Armageddon  raised  aereams  of 
protest  over  the  mining  of  Haiphong  Harbor 
and  tbe  bombing  of  Horth  Vtotnam.  Titer 
warned  of  all  sorts  of  dire  coBnequences 
ranging  from  eanoeilattan  of  the  ifoecow 
trip  to  active  Intervention  m  the  war  by 
Communist  China.  Of  course  none  of  the 
predictions  have  come  to  pass.  Any  student 
of  aoth  century  history  oould  have  told 
them  as  much. 

vm.  isaABL 
In  the  Middle  East  our  Communist  enemlee 
and  their  Arab  Mtdlltas  took  as  a  Bign  of 
weakneaa  the  stocere  attempts  of  the  Nlzon 
Administration  to  wort  out  a  oocnpromlac 
solution  to  the  Middle  Ibst  situation  that 
wotild  be  acceptable  to  all  parties.  Once  the 
Nixon  Admlntatration  made  very  clear  that 
this  Hatlon  would  support  laratf .  would  sup- 
ply Israel  with  neceaury  military  equipment 
and  would  not  f  ivoe  her  into  any  negiotiations 
that  would  require  a  leaaenlng  of  her  needed 
aecurlty.  wbat  happened?  The  Arab  coun- 
trtea  protaated  aomewhat  and  then  kicked 
their  Busslan  advisors  ovt  of  Cairo. 

Tbe  upshot  of  all  this  Is  that  the  possi- 
bility of  f aee  to  face  negotiations  between  tbe 
parties  in  the  area  to  achieve  solutions  to 
th^r  problems  on  their  own  without  any 
outside  interference  and  Intervention  has 
Improved. 

Tbe  Republican  Party  should  go  on  record 
as  recognizing  the  Importanoe  of  tbe  Middle 
East  to  the  United  StaXea  foreign  poUcy  and 
the  neeaasity  for  blocking  Soviet  aspaaidoo 
to  that  area.  It  should  also  reoognlat  the  fact 
that  this  posture  can  only  occur  with  two 
preconditions. 
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Tb»  flnrt  Is  tb»t  w*  n»lnUln  «  rary  Btronc 
nUttary  jawipm  In  tb*  IfMIUaianMn,  In- 
cln(Ui«  »—wii  ifWtiM—iit^  ty  OMB 

iHMl  abooM  M  ■:•«■  tt*  MnMOtoM  «  oar 
MUhll*  Em*  poller  «n«  ttaat  »•  ibaiiM  aoo- 
tino*  to  BMto  dMT  ttet  «•  aappovt  tbat 
Ifatten  IB  Ita  att«Bp**  to  attain  pannanant 
■amvtty  and  paaoa  for  ttart<  aad  tta  aaish- 
iKom.  IB  taylamaimm  tbia.  tiM  woond  maan 
A^bntetotrattaai  akenM  auto  tt  daar  ttat 
aar  fotuxa  aa>tUw<  o<  frtaraaeaa  la  ttaa 
llMMtta  itaafe  vlU  bava  to  ba  arartad  oat  by 
tb*  partlaa  tbamartvaa.  Wa  sboiakl  auppoat 
quita  atariy  tba  poatttM  « »Btwa«n«al  Uw 
tbat  intwuatlfmU  ailwaaji  aoob  aa  tba 
BiMB  Oaaal  and  tba  ataatta  d  Ttian  aauat 
zanMOn  opan  to  tba  ibipplBC  vl  aU  Natlooa 
and  tbak  bo  diagtminatWa  amongat  Katlona 
VlU  ba  tolatatad  tor  tbk  aonntrr- 

Wa  abooM  oppoaa  anr  tCarta  to  divide 
Jernaalaaa.  to  ratora  JnniaalMW  to  lU  Arab 
MiialBMntaea  cr  avan  to  mafca  it  aB  Intamii- 
ttonal  aity.  T7Bdar  XwaM  aeatral.  tba  ettr.  for 
tba  teat  Uaaa  to  laomt  bbMrr.  bi 
to  aU  faltto:  bow  Java,  aa  wall 
and  CTiHT^'rr-  ara  anUtlad  to  rtdt  abftoaa 
I  to  aU.  Tba  paopla  eaUlag  for  a  cbanga. 
tt  ba  raatoratloB  to  tba  Atata  or 
totamattotiallaatton.  ara  tboaa  aania  paapla 
tbat  laBMOned  totaUy  aUent  durtnc  tto  laBf 
pa«|da  of  tba  Jaarlab  fattb  vara 
i  ai  aeeoaa  to  tbatr  boly  i^aoM  to  tbat 
etty.  Tbaf  do  not  brtoc  tbair  arguuianta 
forward  wltb  claan  banda  and  tbar  abould 
not  ba  oooBtaiMkBoad.  Tba  litem  admtolatra- 
tk»  AMMild  Biaka  It  tlaar  tbat  tba  Unttad 
Mttbar  aopporto  Bor  wlabaa  any 
to  tba  eontrel  of  Jamaalaan 
PUMtllTi  tba  maaa  adsibitetratloB  aboold 
to  iiiwiiiiiiiriid  for  tafctiw  tto  InHlattva  to 
dtoiMatog  wttb  tto  Kraaalto  laadara  tto 
pllSbt  of  aealet  Java.  Tto  OOP  dhmild  (o  on 
taaacd  to  ¥imnr**-t  aU  adatolatratlaB  af- 
f  orto  to  aaalak  tbeaa  nafortooBto  todlvldaala 
to  tbalr  daatoa  to  laaaa  tba  SovlaC  JTakao.  aad 
OoaoBiunlit  epprMaInn  and  amralgrato  to 
UnM.  W#  rtunild  a)ao  aqpaaaa  our  alaar  dla- 
approral  of  tto  taetloa  aaaptoyad  br  tto 
XramUa  leadars  In  Imprtoitog  aBd  ettor- 
vlaa  poBlabtoc  Javlab  dtlaiin  ol  tbat  oonn- 
try  vlM>  dwlra  to  aaoapa  to  fraadom,  Tto 
BapiybtoBB  partr  faBy  aiunmiU  tto  MIzob 
aililiilalia>liai  to  aU  aSoato  to  aaiat  lamM 
to  Mia  laaattloDMBt  e(  tbaaa  todlvldiiala  to- 
eludtac  dtiact  aid  and  tto  tiaa  at  ooontar- 
part  tonda  for  tto  aatobUabment  of  cantwa 
for  aducatton  and  tratolnc. 
n.  cuaa 

Tumlnf  to  ova  own  tomlsptora,  tba  Be- 
pubUean  Party  abould  raalBnn  Its  conunit- 
mant  of  aaalatanca  to  and  cooperation  with 
tto  natlona  trf  Latto  AaMrtca.  At  tbe  same 
Uma.  va  abould  alao  raaflraa— to  tto  atrong- 
aat  tanna— our  policy  o(  poUtkoal  and  eoo- 
iMaalri  aanotloM  acataat  tto  dletotarlal  ootn- 
aauBlat  raglma  td  Pldri  Caatra. 

Back  to  October  190.  Juat  prior  to  tto 
Cuban  mliaUa  orlala,  Ooaigraaa  paaaad  a  rea- 
oluUon  "tbat  tto  CB.  la  datarmlnad  to 
prevent  by  ^latoTar  maaaa  may  to  neoca- 
aary.  InelBdlng  tto  um  of  arma.  tto  Manlat- 
I,^tntT»tT^  reflma  to  Cnto  from  extending,  by 
focea  er  tba  tbraat  of  forea.  Its  aggraaalaa  or 
aubventva  BOtlvlttaa  to  any  part  ot  tbla 
IwiiiHiban.  to  prevent  to  Outo  tto  eraatton 
or  uae  of  an  axtaraaUy  anpportad  EaUltary 
capability  endangering  tbe  eeeurlty  of  tto 
United  Stataa:  and  to  work  vttb  tto  ocga- 
TUMtwai  of  American  SUtaa  and  vltb  free- 
dom loTlng  Cnbana  to  support  tto  aaperatloni 
of  tto  Cuban  paopla  for  aAf  determination." 
Sneh  a  stateBkant  Is  aa  applicable  now  as  It 
was  tton  and  tto  BepubUcan  Party  would  do 
'wna  to  iinnsM  Its  oonttoued  support  of  tbe 
prlnelplec  contained  ttortin. 

We  voold  alao  do  wen,  to  light  of  reeent 
eveato  and  to  view  ot  tto  fact  that  tto 
DentoapaUc  ptottorm  suggeata  re-examlnatlon 
of  our  policy  towards  Onto,  to  ezpraaa  oar 


oppoattloB  to  any  weakening  in  the  VA. 
poMey  of  BOB  recognition  of,  and  eoonomic 
aanetlona  agatoat,  Caba. 

It  baa  bean  atavas  yean  since  tbe  Onltad 
Btotaa  broto  eff  dtplosaatle  relatlona  wlto 
Fidel  Caatio^  Cofban  geremnient  in  raqmnae 
to  Outob  IlmttBtlOB  al  ovt  embaaay  staS, 
tto  oonttotitog  atraam  of  aatl-Amerlcan  to- 
vaetlve,  and  tbe  exproprtotlon,  without  com- 
pensation, 0*  American  property  to  Cuba.  In 
ttot  time,  two  things  have  becx>me  erident. 
ptrat.  there  has  been  a  concerted  effort  on  bis 
part  to  export  TfcdeBt  rerolutloB  throughout 
tto  benttspbere  aepedally  to  other  Latin 
American  natlona  who  want  no  part  of  hJs 
brand  of  eonununlsm.  Second,  Castro  has 
^own  no  todleatton  tbat  he  (1)  wants  tto 
VS.  to  to  anything  other  than  a  punching 
bag  to  tue  as  an  excuse  for  hla  domestic  fall- 
urea,  or  toat  be  (1)  win  eoanpensate  Anterl- 
cans  for  loeaea  suffered  at  bla  banda. 

•nie  record  Is  qnlto  clear  aa  to  Caateo's  re- 
■Kx^bUtty  for  tto  brsakoff  to  relatlesis,  and 
hte  |iMsla«wsie  to  widening  tto  rtft  over  tto 
yeara.  "nera  alaa  ean  to  no  doubt,  aa  tto 
gofsmmaBto  of  aodi  natlona  aa  Coato  Rtea, 
Venamaia.  OaatMmUa.  OotoasMa,  Bolivia,  Ur- 
uguay and  BraaU  would  atteat,  about  Caatro-s 
long-atandlng  afforta,  dattog  back  to  1960.  to 
export  hJb  type  of  revviutton  to  tto  reet  of 
Latto  Aaaerlca. 

In  i^to  of  tbla  record,  and  to  wfkU  of 
evldenee  ttokt  Cuban  trained  revvolutloiiartea 
were  InToived  to  tbe  kidnaptog  of  tto  UA 
flmliaanidnr  to  ttaaQ  aad  tto  aaaaaslnatlnn 
of  tba  VA.  fliiitosaailnr  to  Ooaaamato,  tbera 
are  aotaa  people  wbo  beMeve  tbat  Oaatro  baa 
redoeed  bis  efforts  to  export  raratotkm  to 
Latto  Amertea.  What,  to  fact,  bas  bappaaadta 
tbat,  inatwad  ef  a  rednetloti.  ttora  baa  been 
a  sblft  to  taetiea  froas  rural  towban  terror- 
taB.  On  a  pbUoaoptdcal  levrt.  tbla  sblft  has 
KMnlfeated  Itself  to  toe  reptooeaaant  of  tto 
Ooavara'a  auarrlla  warfare  by  Carloa  Mail- 
gbaUa^  lOnl  m*""*!  of  tbe  urban  OoerrUla 
M  tba  bible  for  revolwttoiMry  Babvatalan:  on 
a  praetteal  levrt  it  bas  msant  ehaagea  to  tto 
guarrlUa  tralBli«  programa  being  oondocted 
by  Oaatro.  Tna»aad  of  training  a  large  nom- 
ber  of  revolwtioaarfea  aa  to  tbe  pBto,  Castro 
glvea  a  Umtted  muaber  of  tbam  spsiilaltasil 
training  to  urban  terrorism  at  one  of  tbe 
doaan  or  aaors  Cuban  run  tralntog  oampa. 
Ttie  reduction  tbat  aoma  have  pssoelved  la. 
therefore.  deUberate;  Caatro  baa  ootwtodad 
that  there  la  more  to  to  gained  by  sanding  a 
BXBallar  number  of  l>ettor  trained  guerrillas 
to  oartato  sslected  Latto  American  eoonbrlsa. 
Aceofding  to  recent  eetlmetee.  there  are  about 
3.000  of  ttoee  revoluaonarlea  now  operating 
In  Latto  Aaasrlca. 

Ttoaa  and  ttoie  again  Caatro  baa  restoted 
his  totontton  to  revolutkmlae  the  hetnlspbere. 
On  AprU  19.  1971  to  said  toat.  before  a 
truly  Inter-Amerloan  systMoa  can  function 
"There  first  must  be  revolution  In  each  of 
tto  Latto  American  conntrlee."  And  that 
"ABMrloan  revolutionary  peoples  can  depend" 
on  Cuba  for  rapport.  On  July  36.  1971,  he 
said  that  revolutionaries  "shall  not  make  a 
Mngle  comcsssloo  to  toipertsllsm"  and  tbat 
toey  "shall  stand  here  firmly  erect,  raising 
our  banners  until  tto  last  Latin  American 
nation  is  liberated."  In  August,  1071  he  said 
"W  have  not  repented  one  whit  and  tbe  path 
we  tove  followed  up  to  today  la  the  path  we 
win  foQow  tn  tbe  future.  And.  following  the 
visit  of  Soviet  Premier  Koeygln  to  October 
1971  Castro  hailed  "An  upsiirge  of  rerolti- 
ttonary  movement  to  Latin  America."  By  now, 
the  rest  of  tto  hemisphere  should  have  gotton 
tbe  massage  that  the  only  type  of  recogni- 
tion Castro  wants  is  tto  tyi>e  accorded  a 
dlctotor  by  those  unfortunate  enough  to  tove 
no  otoer  choice. 

On  September  18.  1971.  Deputy  Asslstont 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  Inter-American  Affairs. 
Botort  Hurwltch,  put  the  matter  in  its  proper 
IMrspective  when  he  stated,  to  the  Senate 
nNretgn  Belatlons  Committee,  that  "unless 
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the  Cuton  Govcmmrmt  were  to 
pcdleies  and  aettona  vhleb  eonatKoto  a  t 
to  the  peaee  and  security  of  tba  f 
the  beneflta  to  to  derived  troBBi  i 
of  relations  wltb  Cuto  are  not  rsadOy  i 
ant.  whereas  toe  eoaU  ara  etaar."  Aay  ravKsal 
of  tola  poaltlon  would  aot,  to  my  optoton,  be 
m  toe  beat  totereata  of  tto  United  Btotes  or 
of  tto  reat  of  Latto  Wmsrlra.  IKvtbermore, 
continuation  of  our  preaent  potior  of  political 
and  economic  sanctions  offers  a  greater  ptoa- 
pect  tta  success  now  than  at  anr  ttms  to 
recent  years. 

I  My  this  for  two  reasons.  First,  Ctoto  con- 
tlnuea  to  to  an  eoonoenie  drato  oa  tto  Soviet 
Union  and  second,  tto  Soviets  may  no  longer. 
In  view  of  recent  evaata,  to  wllltog  to  aasume 
aueb  a  burtten  IndeflBltrty. 

In  tbe  last  10  yeara  or  so.  CoanmuBlat  bloc 
nations  tove  given  Onto  a  total  of  «!.•  bU- 
lion  to  econosnie  asslstanoe.  Over  gt  hOIkm 
of  that — 91.6  mBUcm  a  day  bas  eome  from 
tbe  Soviet  Unkm  to  tto  Dorm  of  kana  wbleb 
are  still  oatataadtog.  Aad.  aa  far  aa  tto 
Bevleta  oaa  see.  ttiam  la  Itttla  boya  far  to- 
provwMBt.  caatiw  toSad  to  bla  attoBpt  to 
premoto  a  lO-mUaa  tos  ■ 
1940-70  and  tba  aC«rt  raatftad  to  a 
tower  sugar  cfoylaet  year  aad  tbla  year.  Btoce 
soger  is  Cnta'B  priaelpal  aaaaar  <<  fuelga 
excbanga,  Onto  la  IBHty  to  to  dapandant  on 
Soviet  aid  for  a  vbfla  to  eeoa.  Abeart  toe 
oady  tKtiig  tba*  aa«ld  iibaf  tbat  veold  be 
If  tba  UBlted  SNataa  lis^aMlshsil  botbhI 
trade  rriattoaa  vltb  Owto  aad  «cek  tto 
Oavtsto  off  tto  book.  la  aay  elsv.  tta*  would 
to  a  mlstato  atoea  tbars  asa  tadteattooa  that 
tto  aoriata  may  to  ooaatog  to  tto  easkdustaa 
toat  Ototre  iaat  vortb  tt. 

One  of  tba  laoat  ftr«*<"g  thlaca  tbat  haa 

baa  ban  toa  btot  tbat  toe  BanHa  aia  to- 
tersatod  to  a  lalazattoB  of  liBSlcaai  it  least 
temporarily  totireen  tba  United  Btatea  and 
toe  UBBJL  If  tto  Sovleto  ate  uavOBBg  to 
run  tto  btoekage  of  Nortb  VlataaBi.  than  It 
f  otlova  tbay  aoay  aot  to  ao  totaaaatod  to  con- 
ttoutog  to  prop  up  a  Ctibaa  guaeiBniant  ttot 
toe  Sovleta  kaov  baa  baea  aa  aagnvaUoB  to 
tbe  UBlted  Stotea.  Tba  Bovlato  aaa  aot  ones 
to  pour  moaey  toto  expenatva  ps«}ecta  that 
do  ixot  promote  toelr  own  totereata. 

Therefore,  If  tbe  United  Stotee  and  otoer 
Latto  American  "»*<^'>"«  eontlnua  thalr  eco- 
nomic toycotW  Caatro  may.  aa  a  rarolt  of 
Soviet  aid  cutbacks,  to  forced  to  mato  a 
choice— eltoer  explato  to  tto  Cuban  pacyle 
his  faUures  or  adopt  a  reaponatble  or  respon- 
sive attitude  towarda  tto  reat  of  tto  Hemis- 
phere. The  poaalUUty  of  forcing  Caatro  toto 
such  a  iKiaitloB  raqulraa  tbat  wa  conttoue 
political  and  eoonomlc  sanctiona;  to  Ignore 
toe  opportunity  wotod  to  to  break  faito  with 
tto  OAS  and  wlto  traedoa  lovtog  people 
around  the  world,  tocludlng  some  no.000 
refugees  who  have  fled  Castro's  tyranny.  The 
time  has  long  stoce  come  for  Castro  to  i^  up 
his  dreams  of  revolution  and  to  mato  good 
on  tbe  promise  of  freedom  ttot  brought  him 
to  power.  The  burden  of  proof  Is  upon  Castro; 
when  he  Is  ready  to  return  Cuto  to  toe  West- 
em  Hemisphere,  the  Hemisphere  will  to  ready 
to  reevaluate  him. 

z.  SQUAX.  Bjcms  roa  woaixir 
In  1933.  nearly  fifty  yeara  ago,  toe  first 
.^11^1  rights  ankendntant  vaa  totroduced  to 
Congreea.  During  toe  decades  tbat  followed, 
the  Republican  Party  has  reiterated  time 
and  agato  Its  endorsement  of  toe  prtoclple 
that  "equality  of  rights  sbaD  not  to  abridged 
by  tbe  United  Stetes  or  by  any  Stote  on 
account  of  sex". 

In  1972.  with  toe  support  of  a  BepubUcan 
administration.  Congress  finally  passed  toe 
eqxial  rights  amendment.  We  should  com- 
mend this  first  step  toward  aaaurtog  con- 
stitutional iwoteetlon  for  tto  rl^to  of 
women.  At  the  same  ttxne,  we  m\ist  recognize 
that  congressional  approval  alone  will  not 
achieve  our  dealied  goaL  Only  upon  ratifica- 


tion by  tto  Btatea  oaa  we  truly  togto  to 
correct  tooae  IneQuiUaa  wbJsb  have,  stoce 
the  founding  of  our  ITation,  relegated  half 
of  our  pepulaUoB  to  second  class  dtlaenshlp. 

It  should  to  toe  goal  of  our  party  to  aecure 
ratlflcatton  of  tbe  equal  rights  smaBdment. 

In  additton.  we  abould  aaek  eflecttve 
promulgation  and  uiforeamaBt  ot  equal 
rights  laws.  It  Is  anticipated  ttot  there  will 
be  a  need  for  ancillary  laglalatlon  as  well  as 
modification  of  existing  stotutes  at  the  vari- 
ous government  levels.  It  should  to  our 
resolute  intention  to  encourage  leform  to  our 
legal  system  which  wUl  allow  full  compliance 
wito  toe  congrnafilonsl  totent  of  tto  equal 
rights  amendment. 

DlscrlmlnaUon  on  the  basis  of  sex  to  the 
areas  of  education  aad  employment  must  to 
eliminated.  Tto  BapubUean  Party  should 
vigorously  support  and  undertake  to  achieve 
the  following  goals: 

(1)  Support  tto  full  and  equal  par1;icipa- 
tion  to  tto  political  and  govenunental 
process  and  especially  support  women  seek- 
ing elective  public  office. 

(2)  No  female  shall  be  denied  aoceptanoe 
to  any  public  educational  Institution  on 
the  basis  of  sex. 

(3)  Job  opportunities,  boto  to  tto  private 
and  publlo  sectors,  must  to  made  available 
strictly  on  tto  basis  of  qualification  to  per- 
form the  given  function. 

(4)  Wage  laws  miist  be  worded  to  assure 
equal  pay  for  equal  work. 

(5)  Job  promotion,  advancement,  tenure 
and  salary  increases  must  to  given  to  women 
on  the  basis  of  performance  and  ability,  as 
they  would  apply  to  men  to  comparable 
positions. 

(6)  Tratolng  programs  of  all  k tods  shall  be 
available  to  women  on  a  more  equitable 
basis. 

( 7 )  ESorts  must  to  made  to  ensure  women 
a  better  representation  to  the  higtor  eche- 
lons of  Oovcmment  service,  appototed  poal- 
ttons.  lidvlaory  conunlsslons,  and  special  task 
forces. 

(8)  Women  stoU  be  given  full  and  equal 
c^portunltles  to  any  program,  contract  or 
grant  utUlztog  Federal  funds. 

(9)  Beductlons  to  force  shall  not  to  made 
Indiscriminately  on  tto  basis  of  sax. 

One  area  adjunct  to  employnxent  Is  that  ot 
protective  labor  lavs.  According  to  a  labor 
department  study,  "Tto  special  restrictions 
origtoally  designed  to  protect  women  now 
tend  to  discriminate  ratoer  than  protect". 
The  Republican  Party  should  support  a  care- 
ful revision  of  toese  laws,  to  eUmioate  unfair 
restrictions  on  worktog  women.  Laws  con- 
ferring maternity  toneflts  should  to  made 
available  to  womien  who  work. 

We  should  support  more  equitable  treat- 
ment of  women  relative  to  financial  stattis. 
not  only  on  tto  basis  of  wages,  but  also  to 
the  area  of  tax  toneflts  and  financial  vans- 
actions. 

Our  present  tax  system  toould  to  Adjusted 
to  reflect  fairer  treatment  of  single  women 
and  working  motoers. 

Changes  are  needed  to  social  security  and 
other  retirement  benefits  to  allow  just  com- 
pensation for  widows  and  their  families  and 
women  heads  of  households. 

In  addition,  we  should  support  modifica- 
tion of  regulations  and  laws  which  apply  to 
financial  transactions  and  contracts  such  as 
leases,  property  rights  for  married  women, 
credit  and  financing  prooeduree. 

Finally,  we  must  to  prepared  to  aasl&t  those 
agencies,  at  every  level  of  government,  whose 
responsibility  it  is  to  see  that  equal  rights 
are  not  violated. 

We  shotild  be  pledged  to  this  program. 

We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  mere  token 
compliance. 

We  should  not  be  satisfied  with  attempts 
to  abrogate  the  totent  of  this  amendment. 

We  should  not  to  sattsfled  with  anything 
leas  than  full  equal  rights  for  the  women  of 
this  country. 


RETIREMENT  OP  GORDON  P. 
HARRraON 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  PrMlfteot,  with  the 
reUrement  tram  tto*  fiMUttg  <rf  Oocdoc 
HuTiaon  we  have  loat  oam  of  the  moet 
sklUed.  dfidleated  and  honorable  bicd 
wtth  whom  I  have  had  the  haaot  to  be 
associated.  Every  Senator  has  benefited 
from  tbe  excellence  with  which  thie  man 
purstied  his  work  aa  chlel  counsel  and 
staff  directar  of  the  Senato  Committee 
cm  Rules  and  Administratickn.  He  was  ap- 
pointed to  this  position  l^  Senator 
Theodore  Francis  Careen  of  Rhode  Island 
shortly  after  I  came  to  tbe  Senate  In 
1952.  A  mark  of  this  man's  loyalty  and 
dedication  is  that  he  continuad  to  serve 
in  this  position  through  each  suctoedlng 
chairman.  Theee  quaUtles  coupled  with 
the  technical  sUUe  which  man  tbe  entire 
gamut  of  Senato  administration  made 
him  an  invaluable  source  of  guidance  and 
counsel  for  ail  of  us. 

From  Senator  to  newest  Senato  oiafler 
Oordon  Harrison  always  had  time  to  help. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  ejqpress  my  personal  thacks 
to  this  exemplary  lawyer,  naval  olBcer, 
Senato  staffer,  and  friend  for  his  yean  of 
public  service.  His  retirement  will  leave 
a  wide  gap  In  our  ranks.  He  will  be 
missed. 


ITT  HOLDINOS  IN  MAINE 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
been  shocked  in  recent  months  by  ITT's 
activities  in  the  Federal  Government  and 
in  Chile.  We  should  have  known  that  that 
company  wouid  be  active  at  tbe  State  and 
local  level  as  wall. 

On  August  a.  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
reported  on  ITT's  efforts  to  buy  up  huge 
sections  of  the  State  of  Maine.  In  typical 
fashion,  the  company  refuses  to  state  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  buying  thla  land. 
This  is  a  surprise  which  will  be  sprung 
on  the  residents  of  Maine  sometime  in 
the  future,  when  it  is  too  late. 

I  believe  that  other  Senators  will  to 
interested  in  this  latest  piece  of  evidence 
on  rrFs  activities.  I  therefore  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoaD. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  arti- 
cle was  ordered  to  be  priiUed  in  tbe 
Recobd,  86  follows: 
Just  KatCTLT  What  Asz   Tuosa   ITT  Oins 

Up  to  in  MASn  Wnns?  Pism  Has  Booght 

Lots  or  Laud  But  Won't  Hint  at  Bxason; 

"Jtjst  a  BtTWCH  or  FAasmss" 
(By  David  Oumpert ) 

EvsTis.  Mains. — Tto  pato  to  Maine  lies 
mainly  to  tto  mystery:  Xanaely.  why  Is  In- 
ternational Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp. 
buying  up  the  stote? 

WWl.  not  exactly  all  of  H.  of  course,  but 
to  the  past  two  years  an  ITT  reeouroee  de- 
velopmMit  sBtaaldlary,  Rayaaldga  Co.,  haa  ac- 
quired large  cbonka  of  vrild  Maine  back- 
country  and  Is  seeking  to  buy  more.  True  to 
form,  ITT  will  say  next  «o  noCtalng  aboot  why 
tt  to  buyiBg  tto  land.  Aad  Maine  realdanto, 
mindful  of  tto  company's  lasage  as  a  memo- 
shredding,  coup-ptotting,  beh  I  rwl-tto-aoenee 
mover  and  shaker,  are  getting  downright  Jit- 
tery. 

"I  wouldnt  to  so  concerned  about  It  ex- 
cept It's  so  secretive."  says  Pat  Fogarty,  a 
c^>mmBnlty  organlaer  to  tto  Bustle  area. 
Normally   easy-going   state   officials  also  are 


edgy.  "They're  so  buge,  and  v^ele  Jost  a  buneb 
of  farmers,"  frets  cms  of  toem. 

ITT's  land  lies  Jtiat  north  of  this  tiny 
(pop.  BBS)  town  to  nortbwaat  Mktoe,  a  largely 
untoocbad  area  at  beavtly  wooded  moontalns 
and  sparkling  streams  and  lakes.  The  near- 
est commercial  development,  tto  Bngarloaf 
ski  area,  is  3Q  miles  souto.  Over  tto  years, 
tne  land  has  been  held  aa  reserves  by  lumber 
and  paper  companies,  who  were  sellen  to 
ITT. 

IS  nr  oaooLziTC? 

"If  I  were  a  davetoper.  tbat  land  would 
make  me  draol,"  says  Jamaa  Haskell,  eaacu- 
tive  director  of  a  stato  agency  tbat  ovarasas 
unorganized  territory.  Many  Maine  people 
suspect  ITT  ts  dlOUtlBg,  too.  which  Is  why 
ttore  Is  renewsd  vitas'  to  tto  oontimrtBg  de- 
bate over  iiiBeartitlan  vocsua  economic 
growth.  That  detoto  bas  added  IgnWoanre 
here  becaoae  Malii'ii  10.8  mOSan  unsettled 
scxaa— oMTly  b^tf  tto  itato  Is  pcabably  tto 
biggest  sxpaaaa  of  wn spoiled  scasary  to  tto 
Easters  UJSL  

Exactly  bow  m'Och  of  It  ITT  eoatrols  Isn't 
an  estobllshed  matter  of  fact.  A  spokesman 
savs  toa  oooapeaay  «wna  "avauBd  n.oea  aane" 
aeid  la  laaatog  aa  Bddltkw^  91JH  tbak  tt 
hopas  to  Bcqutta  aeaotuaar.  tbat  adds  «p  to 
lit  aqpiasa  nailea.  HBwavac.  tto  staae's  Land 
Use  Bagutotioa  Catnmiarinn.  Mr.  Haakail's 
agency,  laya  it  itndarst.andw  ITT  aaou  4f.ai7 
acrea  apd  leases  9,000.  And  tto  Maine  Bureau 
of  Taxation's  reeortt  indtcate  owuerdMp  of 
only  n,43T  aeree. 

"This  Is  what  they've  go*.  Kid  this  la  what 
they  re  going  to  be  bUled  fte"  to  im  taxes, 
says  an  eOcial  wiUx  flaallty. 

Tto  biggest  worry,  though,  is  what  wUl  to 
done  with  the  land.  rTTs  chief  spokesman 
withto  toe  stote,  Fred  Balrd,  rides  around  the 
Eustis  area  to  a  telepbone-eqatpped  Jeep,  but 
he  isn't  very  comrnxmleative.  C.  B.  Coa,  nTs 
director  of  conservation,  speaks  of  plans  for 
"the  long-torm  developmant  of  natural  re- 
soiurces,"  and  alao  mentlooa  "a  small  wood  to- 
dtistry"  and  "a  tttotor  Btanageiaant  pro- 
gram." But  when  preaaed  for  detaOa,  to  says, 
"I'm  really  not  to  a  poeitlaB  to  bd  toto  it." 
aarocr  abb  a  aour  cooaai 


l\Mlad  by  tbla  rettcenee,  rtOBflta  an«  I 
lattoa  fly.  AiBoog  tto  gleans:  a  bage  fofur- 
niiMnns  resort;  aitoaa  to  estEaet  sqbm  aawiy 
disooverad  miaaral  depoatta;  mayto  even  a 
self-contained  "new  clty^  on  tto  order  of  Co- 
lumbia. Md.  A  Btoto  oSelal  tosses  oat  passible 
clues  'by  saytog  ttot  TTT  baa  tofetmaUy  dls- 
cuoeed  buHdtog  a  golf  eoorae,  aa  abport. 
ratati-iBaoma  bewsbig  and  a  Miinrsafiini 
profect  tbat  woMld  use  every  tot  of  a  pieoe 
ot  tloiber,  down  to  waod  cblps  and  aawdwat. 

Baeapt  for  this  plant,  the  ctoes  flit  aaattor 
pc^ular  tbeory — ITT  plans  to  buUd  a  plush 
retreat  tor  its  executives.  The  company  al- 
ready bas  put  up  a  htuting  and  Ashing  camp 
on  Its  land.  Tt  apparently  la  near  a  lato  be- 
cause am  aBiphlblotia  plane  nee  executives 
and  ttotr  gueeto  to  tto  camp  almoat  evet?- 
MiiTimT  asstiiiMl.  say  airport  pataonnel  ui 
Augusta,  leo  Bdias  aonto. 

Whatever  the  plaoa.  ITT  bas  begun  exerci;*- 
iug  its  owner's  prerogatives. 

It  hired  a  watchatan  and  built  a  new  log 
cabin  for  him  and  his  family  alcng  the  main 
dirt  road  leading  to  from  tto  hlgbway.  A 
heavy  ehato  Is  siBng  across  toe  road  at  the 
house,  and  a  woman  eMBee  ont  to  teU  un- 
wanted vtsttoca  that  if  toay  proceed  fvrtber 
it  will  have  to  to  an  foot.  SavanJ  people  wlto 
vacatioB  oottagee  on  ITT  land  bave  been  told 
ttoir  Iceaes  have  been  canrelad 

rNNxiGHBOBLT  asTAUAaiosir 


However  legal  It  nay  to  aaob  treatment 
doean't  alt  well  wltb  a  tot  of  realdants  Tbay 
znlgbt  respond  wlto  unnelghhnrtiaeiB  of  ttoir 
own.  htots  Xttowood  Rolfe,  owner  of  a  sport- 
ing goods  store  to  nearby  Tbrmlngton.  lb  lato 
summer,  he  says,  forest  fires  become  more 
president  and  local  residents  are  often  re- 
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crultcd  to  halp  &ctat  them  In  the  unorganlaed 
territory  ITT  might  Ond  such  help  h»rd  to 
find,  he  laya. 

The  underlying  fear,  of  oourae,  1«  th»t  ITT 
wUl  buy  more  and  more  land,  despite  Msur- 
ancea  from  the  company's  Mr.  Cox  that  the 
only  additional  land  It  wants  la  that  which  It 
has  under  lease.  But  residents  here  find  It  eas- 
ier to  belleye  such  foUu  as  Basil  Powera.  a 
farmer  who  owns  300  acres  near  ITTs  hold- 
ings. He  claims  to  have  heard  that  big  land- 
owners nearby  have  been  pressured  to  seU.  He 
ezpreesea  the  rumor-fed  blttemees  he  shares 
with  many  of  his  neighbors: 

"This  Isn't  going  to  be  the  state  of  Maine, 
tt'a  going  to  be  the  state  of  ITT." 


NATIONAL  HISTORICAL  PUBLI- 
CATIONS COMMISSION 

Mr.  ROTH.  Ml".  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponaor  S.  3899,  Introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  to  ex- 
pand the  work  of  the  National  Histori- 
cal Publications  Commission.  For  5  years 
Senator  Pkll  has  ably  represented  the 
Senate  on  this  Commifision  whose  impor- 
tant work  has  largely  escaped  the  public 
ey«.  The  CommiSBlon's  activities  assist- 
ing in  the  collecting,  describing,  editing. 
and  publishing  of  documentary  sources 
important  to  American  history — are  like- 
ly to  have  a  lasting  influence  on  the  way 
in  which  we  interpret  our  country's  his- 
tory and  traditions. 

Perhaps  it  was  President  Eisenhower 
who  best  described  the  need  for  such  a 
program  when  he  said: 

The  fr*e  world  m\iat  have  hlstorlea  writ- 
tea  by  men  and  women  in  search  of  the 
truth— not  by  those  seeking  to  rewrite  the 
i«oords  of  the  past  to  their  own  advantage. 
This  underllnea  the  eeaentlal  need  of  a  broad 
and  Incorruptible  supply  of  our  Nation's 
documentary  reaouroes. 

During  the  past  decade,  under  the  di- 
rection of  its  able  and  experienced  Ex- 
ecutive Director,  Dr.  Oliver  W.  Holmes. 
the  Commission  has  been  engaged  in  a 
program  to  make  more  broadly  availaWe 
the  documentary  resources  of  which 
President  Eisenhower  spoke.  Its  grant 
program  has  assisted  in  the  publication 
of  ]«tters.  papers,  and  other  documentary 
aoMicM  r^ating  to  famous  Americans 
such  a«  Thomas  Jefferson,  3dbn  C.  Cal- 
houn. HMiry  Clay,  Benjamin  Franklin. 
Alexander  Hamilton.  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Andrew  Johnson,  James  K.  Folk.  Ulysses 
8.  Orant.  John  C.  Fremont.  Jefferson 
Davis.  Oeorge  Mason,  and  John  Marshall. 
The  Commission  has  been  able  to  un- 
(tertake  such  an  extensive  program  de- 
spite a  very  limited  budget  because  these 
projects  have  attracted  outside  contribu- 
tions from  universittes,  foundations, 
charitable  organizations,  and  other 
groups  that  are  nearly  double  the  Fed- 
eral grants. 

Aa  the  wM'k  ciHitinues,  the  words  of 
the  men  and  women  who  did  the  most 
to  shape  oar  Nation's  institutions  and 
values  are  collected  from  all  the  scat- 
tered and  fraclle  source  material  and 
put  on  microfilm  or  in  books  where  ev- 
eryone can  read  them. 

I  can  pertiaps  beet  illustrate  the  value 
at  this  work  by  referring  to  the  papers 
of  John  DlcktnsoD.  a  Delawarean.  whose 
t^^fwMmi  tracts  and  writings  earned 
him  %bm  appellatkm  <tf  "penman  of  the 
Revolution."  Some  of  the  Dickinson  pa- 


pers are  stored  at  the  Historical  Society 
of  Delaware,  where  requests  come  in 
from  researchers  and  historians  from  all 
over  the  country  asking  for  Information 
about  their  contents.  Although  Dale 
Fields,  the  executive  director  of  the  his- 
torical society,  and  his  staff  do  their  best 
to  service  these  requests,  it  is  impossible 
to  provide  all  the  information  asked  for. 
and  every  reference  to  the  original  pa- 
pers contributes  to  their  deterioration. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  those  who 
write  in,  the  specific  letter  or  paper  in 
which  they  are  interested  may  not  be  in 
the  historical  society  collection,  but  in 
some  other  collection,  and  they  may  have 
to  write  several  letters  before  locating 
a  document. 

If  these  papers  were  available  on  mi- 
crofilm or  in  a  published  form,  they  could 
easily  be  checked  by  the  research  scholar 
in  his  own  library.  Moreover,  the  added 
convenience  would  make  it  much  more 
likely  that  the  scholar  would  extensively 
consult  the  original  documents,  giving 
him  a  more  thorough  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  his  subject. 

Mr.  President,  S.  3899  will  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  work  of  the  National  Histor- 
ical Publications  Commission  to  con- 
tinue in  an  expanded  form  as  part  of  our 
observance  of  our  Nation's  bicentennial 
celebration.  At  this  time,  when  we  will 
be  especially  thinking  about  our  coun- 
try's future,  it  is  important  also  that  we 
reflect  upon  its  past  to  remember  and 
rediscover  the  ideas  and  principles  that 
lay  behind  the  American  achievement. 


TAX  REFORM 


REVENUE  SHARING 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a  $30- 
billlon  revenue-sharing  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  is  currently  stalled  because  of 
unresolved  jurisdictional  questions.  I 
would  hope  that  these  questions  can  be 
cleared  up  quickly  so  that  the  Senate  can 
move  ahead  with  this  extremely  import- 
ant legislation. 

Revenue  sharing  is  a  concept  whose 
time  is  long  past  due.  It  could  well  be  the 
salvation  of  our  cities  and  coimties — 
many  of  which  are  on  the  brink  of  finan- 
cial disaster. 

Not  only  does  this  bill  provide  financial 
relief,  but  it  also  begins  a  trend  of  re- 
turning some  of  the  power  and  authority 
of  government  to  the  local  level.  We  must 
return  some  decisionmaking  authority 
to  those  State,  county,  and  local  officials 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  provide 
solutions  to  problems  facing  their 
communities. 

I  also  happen  to  believe  that  the  Sen- 
ate version  of  the  revenue  sharing  bill  is 
superior  to  the  one  passed  by  the  House. 
In  my  own  State  of  Alabama,  this  bill 
would  provide  some  »127.6  million — or 
about  $47  million  more  than  was  pro- 
vided in  the  House-passed  version  of  the 
biU. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  afford  to  let 
this  golden  opportunity  slip  away  from 
us.  The  biU  will,  I  believe,  pass  over- 
whelmingly once  it  reaches  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  So  I  would  hope  that  the  un- 
resolved questions  about  jurisdiction  can 
be  resolved  speedily  and  that  we  can  get 
on  with  the  passage  of  what  is  tnily  his- 
toric legislation. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gust 3.  I  discussed  with  commentator 
Prank  McGee,  on  the  Today  show,  the 
problem  of  tax  reform  and  other  mat- 
ters. I  request  unanimous  consent  that 
the  interview  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows : 

3XNATOB     PaCO     HASaiS     iNTEaVIEWEO 

PmANK  McOee.  One  of  the  battles  at  the 
Demooratlc  Convention  last  month  was  over 
tAX  reform.  A  minority  proposal  for  repeal 
of  the  present  Income  tax  system.  In  favor 
of  a  more  sharply  graduated  Income  tax. 
was  defeated,  but  narrowly,  and  on  a  voice 
vote. 

The  Idea  of  tax  reform  Is  not  necessarily 
limited  to  the  Democratic  Party.  Shortly 
after  the  Democratic  Convention  the  Repub- 
lican administration's  leading  tax  expert, 
Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury  Bdwln  S. 
Cohen,  suggested  In  Congressional  testimony 
that  Congress  rewrite  and  toughen  the  tax 
laws  so  that  wealthy  persons  would  pay  a 
greater  share  of  federal  Income  taxes. 

Senator  Pted  Harris  of  Oklahoma,  who 
Joined  with  economist  J.  Kenneth  Oalbralth 
to  promote  the  tax  reform  Idea  at  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  Is  with  us  this  morning 
to  disc  ass  his  tax  proposals,  and  the  larger 
subject,  actually,  the  question  of  a  redis- 
tribution of  wealth  In  the  tJnlted  States 

If  I  understand  your  position,  you  feel 
that  this  question,  a  redistribution  of  wealth, 
and  the  power  that  stems  from  wealth,  will 
be  the  dominant  Issxie  in  politics  through- 
out the  decade  of  the  seventies.  What  leads 
yo\i  to  that  conviction? 

Senator  Pun)  Haskis.  Well,  I  do,  and  I  hope 
that  that's  so.  Actually,  the  reason  why 
we're  organized  as  a  government  Is  to  better 
and  more  fairly  distribute  income,  wealth, 
and  power.  Now  we  haven't  said  that  as 
plainly  as  I  think  we  ought  to,  but  that's 
what  It's  all  about.  Because  rich  and  power- 
ful people,  they  can  take  care  of  themselves. 
What  we  want  to  do  Is  to  try  to  give  people 
a  better  chance  at  what  Income  and  wealth 
buy — health,  housing,  education,  and  so 
forth.  That's  what  government's  about.  But 
the  fact  is  that  we're  doing  a  very  poor  jcb 
of  it. 

McGbe.  Is  the  idea  here  to  try  to  get  - 
aside  from  the  merit  of  the  Ideas— Is  It  >j> 
get  money  Into  the  hands  of  the  people  di- 
rectly rather  than  through,  say.  federil 
health  programs,  federal  insurance  progran  «. 
federal  housing  programs,  and  things  lite 
that? 

Senator  Harkis.  It's  actually  mixed.  But 
we  ought  to  focus  on  this  business  of  Income. 
For  example,  we're  good  at  treating  symp- 
toms. So  we  look  at,  say,  the  problems  of 
elderly  peoprte  and  we  say.  ah  ha  elderly  peo- 
ple have — often  have  problems  of  nutri- 
tion. So  why  don't  we  have  a  food  program? 
They  have — a  lot  of  them  are  having  to  give 
up  breAkfast  or  lunch  to  buy  medicine.  So 
why  don't  we  give  them  medicine?  Or  they 
have  very  poor  hotialng,  many  do.  So  why 
dont  we  provide  housing? 

Well  all  these  things  are  important.  But 
what  we  often  mlaa  is  that  income  Is  what 
they  lack.  If  you  had  Income  you  could  buy 
housing  and  health  and  medicine  and  nutri- 
tion, and  that  gives  you  more  options  too.  I 
talked  to  an  elderly  fellow  down  In — my  wife 
and  I  did — In  one  of  those  high  rise  housmg 
projects  In  Miami  not  long  ago.  And  he  said, 
I  have  cataracts  In  both  eyes,  and  he  said, 
I  cant  shop  anymore.  I  cant  co<dc,  I  live 
alone.  Why  can  t  I  take  my  food  stamps  to 
the  cafe  and  buy  prepared  food?  Well  you 
think  why  can't  he?  And  then  you  go  past 
that  and  you  think  why  can't  be  Just  have 
the  money,  and  then  he  oould  do  wliatever  he 
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nieased.  That,  I  think,  would  be  a  far  bet- 
ter way.  Of  courae,  what  w»Te  talking  about 
prlmarUy  with  income  Is  the  right  to  a  Job 
and  a  decent  Inoome.  And  those  who  cant 
work  or  can't  get  work  we  think  ought  to 
have  a  decent  income. 

McGcE.  Well  Senator,  If  this  approach  has 
merit,  that  you  Jtut  give  ttiem  the  money 
and  they'll  take  care  of  themselves,  that  Is  b 
kind  of  an  abrupt  tumaway.  U  It  not.  from 
the  New  Deal  concept? 

Senator  Hakxis.  It  Is.  The  thing  you  have 
to  focus  on  Is  that  there  la  a  terrible  mal- 
distribution of  Income  and  wealth  and  power 
m  this  country.  And  as  a  result  of  that  you 
have  theae  terrible  stresses  and  strains  in 
our  society.  And  this  Isn't— It's  not  Just  an 
economic  matter,  it's  a  social  matter  We  have 
a  kind  of  social  oontract  with  each  other.  And 
we  say  that  we're  banded  together  in  a  society 
that's  going  to  try  to  be  fair  with  lU  mem- 
bers, and  paople  ought  to  have  some  kind  of 
fair  chanoa  for  a  Job,  and  so  forth.  Now  if 
that  breaks  down — If  aa  1*  true  the  upper  two 
percent  hold  eighty  percent — own  eighty 
percent  of  »U  the  Individually  owned  corpo- 
rate stock  m  America,  one  hundred  percent 
of  all  the  tax  exempt  municipal  bonds — 11  it's 
true  that  the  upper  one- fifth  of  our  popula- 
tion has  forty-one  percent  of  the  Income — 
eight  times  the  income  of  the  lower  one- 
flfth — then  you  can  see  that  that  social  oon- 
tract is  beginning  to  kind  of  break  apart. 

And  so  It  evldencee  itself  In  a  lot  of  patho- 
logical symptomB— rtelng  alcoholism,  rising 
crime,  riislng  use  of  narootlcs,  apathy  and 
withdrawal,  vlolenoe  of  varloua  klnda,  aelf 
destmottre  brtiavlour.  Our  tendency  U  to 
treat  the  symptoms,  and  that  la  Important. 
But  what's  more  important  is  to  get  at  these 
terrible  strains  and  streesea  that  are  tearing 
the  social  o(mt««et  apart. 

MoGb.  W«U  If.  aa  we  suggested,  that  this 
U  a  departure  from  the  New  Deal  concept,  do 
you  think  that  the  problMn  is  aa  aggravated — 
as  pronounced  today — as  it  was  at  the  time 
that  tlie  New  Deal  oonoept  for  economic  and 
sooial  legUlatlon  came  into  being? 

Senator  HAb«ib.  Tes  it  is,  an«  In  many  ways 
It's  woTM.  Tou  and  I  grew  up  down  ttiere  in 
Oklahoaaa.  I  earn*  from  a  bswkground  which 
by  any  atandants  would  have  to  be  oalled 
poor,  we  were  working  poor.  But  w«  wer»  VWT 
poor.  But  th«k  dWat  seem  quit*  so — quite  ao 
bad  because  nearly  everybody  I  knew  was  poor 
as  weU.  Now — a  part  of  It  !•  relative  depriva- 
tion. But  while  we're  the  wealthiest  country 
In  the  world,  we  have  tremendoiialy  rich  peo- 
ple—enormously rich  people — we  still  have 
the  worldng  claaa  people,  and  thoee  who  are 
poor— below  the  working  class— that  are  left 
out.  And  their  opportunities  are  far  Icaa  to 
break  out  of  that  economic  class  today  than 
they  onee  wece. 

A  good  example  of  that  la  how  industry  has 
become  more  and  more  oloeely  held,  more  and 
more  oooieentnted.  fewer  and  fewer  big  cor- 
porations now  dominate  the  ecdbomy,  and 
the  wofst  example  of  the  unfatrnees  in  the 
aoelal  contraet  and  eoonomioally  la  the  tax 
system.  If  the  way  we  finance  government  is 
unfair,  why  then  what  U  fair?  And  that's 
why  we  need  to  get  rid  a<  all  these  loopholes, 
many  of  which  are  rather  recent  in  the  law, 
and  at  least  quit  redistributing  Inoome  In 
the  wrong  dlreeMon  through  tax  breaks, 
through  theee  huge  farm  subatdles,  and  other 
kinds  of  more  hidden  subsidies.  We  redis- 
tribute income  In  the  wrong  direction.  And 
at  least  we  ought  to  atop  that. 

McOxx.  Well  given  the  opposition  to  really 
wholeaskle  tax  reform  in  the  Oongrees,  what 
makes  you  believe  that  Is  the  best  way  to 
tackle  this  problem  If  we  admit  the  problem 
exists  f 

Senator  Hjjubs.  I  dont  think  you7I  do  It 
through  the  Onmgrna  Ftret  of  all,  you  need  a 
President.  I  suppoct  Senetor  McOvram  be- 
cause on*  ot  tbe  mala  tlUnga  he  said  ia  do 


.■Kimething  about  this  tax  rrform.  And  lie's 
talked  about  rsdlatrlbuttoa  of  Income  and 
wealth. 

But  I  believe  ttkat  Just  aa  you  dldnt  get 
progrees  on  a  broad  ran^*  of  flelda  like  clTll 
rlgbta,  the  Vietnam  war — ending  the  Viet- 
nam war — the  environment,  women's  rights 
through  political  action — or  It  dldnt  origi- 
nate there — but  It  originated  with  cltiaens' 
movements.  I  believe  the  same  must  be  done 
about  caUlng  this  country  to  lU  main  goel^ 
a  redistribution  o*  inoome,  wealth,  and  pow- 
er, oonoentrmting  first  cm  tax  reform. 

And  so  I'm  head  of  an  organlaation  called 
New  Populist  Action  which  this  fall  I  bopt 
will  have  teach-ins  around  the  country  to 
call  attention  to  tax  avolders  by  name,  and 
how  they  avoid  taxse,  bo*h  property  taxes 
and  estate  taxes  as  well  as  federal  inoome 
taxes.  And  then  I  hope  nest  spring  we  oan 
put  together  a  series  of  tax  raUles,  of  dem- 
onstrations against  and  picketing  of  tax 
avolders,  perhaps  even  work  stoppages,  to 
buUd  the  kind  of  cltizsna'  movement  that  the 
government  cannot  f  aU  to  respond  to. 

McOee.  WeU  to  get  right  down  to  It  Sen- 
ator, what  effect  la  all  thla  activity  going  to 
have  on  Chairman  Wilbur  MUls  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Mean*  Committee  r  Now  he's  the 
tax  writer. 

Senator  Hakxis.  WUbur  MiUs  U.  of  course, 
the  man  who  knows  aa  much  about  the  tax 
BTstem  aa  any  man  In  America.  He's  also 
shown,  as  with  Medicare,  revenvie  ahertng, 
welfare  reform,  that  he  can  reepend  and  wlU 
respond  to  public  sentlmeat.  On  all  tboee  Is- 
suee,  I  believe,  at  one  time  or  another  Con- 
gressman Mnia  w«a  agalnet  tbem.  New  he — 
with  the  public  aentlment  having  been  dem- 
onstrated and  built  up — he  at  least  in  part 
is  for  all  or  some  of  tbeee  program*.  And  I 
believe  that  the  Congress  In  our  democratic 
society  can  be  made  to  respond  to  an  out- 
raged cltleenry.  Seventy-four  percent  of  the 
people  said  in  a  poU  by  Loula  Herrls  last 
month  that  they  believed  tii«t  the  rich  were 
favored  by  the  taxes,  and  that  working  class 
people  were  paying  an  unfair  burden.  Now 
that's  something  that  we  can  buiM  upon 
and  make  the  government  reepemd  to. 

HDcXHx.  We  have  very  Itttte  time,  but  that's 
not  a  new  attitude.  That's  aQ  OM  CWnplalnt. 

aeae«er  HxttuB.  'I'&at'*  tnM,  BaA  at  ttte 
turn  al  tbe  oenttury  d»wtt  la  my  part  of  the 
country  and  all  arounC  MBerlca  there  was 
a  Pepttllst  movement.  But  I'm  talking  about 
a  new  Populist  movement.  Back  tben  down 
in  ir«"«*-  they  said,  farmers  have  to  raise 
mote  bell  and  less  com.  And  I  bellAve  laiat's 
true  of  working  claa*  people  generally,  and 
others  around  this  conintry  now. 

McOxx.  Tbank  yon.  We've  been  talking 
with  Senator  Fred  Harris  of  Oklahoma. 


THE   POSITION  OP  JAFANE8E- 
AMSRICAN8 

Mr.  HARRIS.  MT.  President,  it  has  at 
last  become  part  of  the  common  wisdom 
that  there  is  a  close  and  inseverable  rela- 
tionship between  our  foreign  and  domes- 
tic atfalrs.  Bat  no>where  Is  this  linkage 
more  cleaily  eotahllshed  than  in  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  August 
8  which  describes  tbe  Impact  of  President 
Nixon's  policy  toward  Japan  on  the  Jaji- 
anese-American  oonununUiP. 

AooonUng  to  the  author,  Norman 
Pearlstlne.  with  the  new  chill  In  relations 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States, 
hostility  in  America  toward  Jaiianese- 
Amerlcans  is  beginning  to  surface  again. 
Among  examples  he  cites  U  tbe  Conqkxs- 
siONAL  Rbooko  Insertion  by  Representa- 
tlTe  Jaiob  R.  Mann  of  a  song  entitled  the 
"import  Blues."  One  verse: 


Bu^^ng  Jap-made  produeta  ao  slee^  to  see 
Is  a  damn  fool  thing  for  you  and  me 
And  I'm  nghting  back  becauae  I  wont  run 
Vrom  the  aUnt-eyed  people  of  tfac  Rlaln'  Sun. 

Peaiistine  also  reports  ads  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  by  a  Chevrolet  dealer  who  warns: 

Remember  Peerl  Harbor,  when  they  tried 
to  take  your  oountry  from  yon.  They  are  back 
with  cheap  Import*  to  take  your  Jobs,  pen- 
sions and  social  security. 

I  hope.  Mr.  President,  that  In  the  com- 
ing weeks  the  Demoeratlc  tlofc^  will  be 
i^le  to  expose  this  administration's  mis- 
taken policy  towMtl  JtisMa.  I  hop*  that 
as  DMBOcrats  we  oan  ottttlne  clearly  the 
steps  we  will  take  In  the  n«ct  adminis- 
tration to  reestablish  dose  contacts  with 
a  nation  which  may  now  be  as  important 
to  our  prospaiity  and  security  as  any  oth- 
er oountry  In  the  world. 

But  moat  important,  I  hope  that  we 
will  make  <deer  that  we  will  ngerously 
oppose  any  measure  of  diaerlmlfilition  di- 
rected against  Japanese-Amertesns  or 
any  other  group  of  American  dtixens. 
The  World  War  XI  Intamment  of  Japa- 
noM-Amarican  is  a  dlsgraoa  (or  which 
this  oountry  has  never  fully  atoaed.  We 
have  a  apaelal  otollgadoti  to  pnvcnt  any 
reeuiTenoa. 

Mr.  PnaMent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  iht  Wall  Street  Joonial  article 
be  printed  Ih  tbe  Rscoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 
Thx       "QtoxT       Mreoxrrr" — ToKTO-tIj*mo 

Staits  DiiTKaxvcaEa  anx  Fxax  axo  Miu- 

TANCT    m    jAPAMXaX-AMKKICANS 

(By  Norman  Peariatloe) 
MAMeANAx,  cauf. — A  biting  morning  erlnd 
whips  through  the  aagebraah  and  mM^utte. 
blowing  up  Miiowa  Of  Mmd  tbat  me«MManiy 
blur  the  peaka  endoatog  tai*  mmMmU  veUey. 
Not  a  bow:  la  in  ■tgbt,  but  tbare  are  glwats 
evciywiMt^ 

Here  and  there,  riatng  froan  the  aand.  are 
reU**:  deoaying  baitaoka  flOora.  a gtmrdhooae, 
a  ceoaetary  near  en  old  gart>a«e  dump.  They 
are  the  ramaiae  of  a  diOeraait  Manaanar.  one 
a<  10  intemaaent  neanpa  that  SO  yean  ago 
held  lllMMiO  Japaneee-AmartasBB  wta*.  It  was 
feared,  might  otherwise  oonduet  orlppOlng 
sabotage  In  the  U.S.  and  help  Japan  win 
World  war  II. 

Beginninc  in  the  spring  ot  IMS.  federal  au- 
tbontlea  rounded  up  alnort  every  Japeneee- 
American  on  tbe  Weet  Coaat.  frmnUd  women 
to  UtUe  ohlMren.  and  paoiiea  Uhsb  into 
plaoea  lihe  Mewwinar  wbere  they  lived  sur- 
rounded by  barbed  wire,  guarde  and  the  aus- 
pMone  of  their  feUow  Amarloana  Though 
many  were  allowed  to  leave  the  campe  over 
the  n«Kt  oouple  at  years  and  reloeate  outside 
tbe  Waet  Coast  (some  entered  the  VJB.  armed 
foroee),  a  number  died  In  the  campe,  and 
others  were  tncaroereted  tintU  1M«. 

When  they  were  imprisoned  they  were 
ordered  to  leave  almost  everything  behind. 
Some  acrid  their  homes  and  busineeses  at 
heavy  discounts  or  losses.  Other*  finally  re- 
turned to  find  their  property  stolen  or  in 
ruins  or  deetroyed  by  vandals.  In  1M7  the 
Federal  Beeerve  Board  estimated  their  losses 
at  $400  million.  Tlie  government  paid  $S8.S 
"iiiHnn  in  property  claims. 

THX  wnfae  or  caAjrax 
Few  Japanese-Americans  today  believe  that 
the  degradation  ot  Mannanar  wiU  again  be 
vtalted  on  tbeU  people.  But  thU  camp.  In  the 
Owena  Valley  about  atO  mil**  noMheaet  of 
Lo0  Angeles,  stand*  a*  a  stark  remlnier  that 
white  America's  atUtude  toward  olttaen*  of 
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Japanese  extraction  blows  hot  and  cold 
with  change*  la  relations  between  Japan  and 
the  tr.8.  With  a  deflnlt*  chlU  between  the 
two  natlona  now.  mainly  becauae  of  eco- 
nomic matters,  hostility  1b  beginning  to  come 
to  the  surface  again — and  with  It,  fear.  Some 
examples- 

In  Phoenix.  Star  Chevrolet  warns  the  pub- 
lic in  ads:    "Remember  Pearl  HsLrbor,  when 
they  tried  to  t*ke  your  country  from  you 
They  are  back   with  cheap   Imporla  to  take 
your  Jobs,  pensions  and  social  security  " 

During  a  strike  at  the  Pontana.  Calif, 
plant  of  K*la«r  Steel  Corp..  workers  on  the 
picket  line  cry,  "Jap  steel  Jap  steel !"  and 
curae  the  supervisors  who  drive  through  in 
Datsuna  and  Toyotas.  They  say  nothing  to 
men  driving  Volkswagens. 

A  South  Carolina  Congressman,  Rep 
James  R.  Mann,  a  Democrat  whose  constitu- 
ent* Include  many  unemployed  textile  work- 
ers. Inserts  a  song  called  "The  Import  Blues" 
Into  the  Congresalonal  Record.  One  verse: 
"Buying  Jap-made  products  so  sleazy  to  see 
la  a  «|amn  fool  thing  for  you  and  me /And 
I'm  flgbtlng  back  becauae  I  won't  run/Prom 
the  alAnt-eyad  people  of  the  Blsln'  Sun." 

The  American  Inunlgratlon  Committee  of 
Decatur,  Oa.,  a  small  right-wing  group,  pub- 
llahes  a  "population  report"  calling  for  an 
end  to  Immigration  of  "aggressive  Japanese" 
who  tbm  committee  warns,  might  wind  up 
oontroUlng  the  federal  government. 

The  Seattle  flreflghters'  union  magazine 
suggecta.  In  an  article  Intended  to  be  humor- 
ous, that  lowering  of  the  height  require- 
ments to  5-feet-6-lnches  means  that  rice 
and  chopsticks  will  have  to  be  delivered  to 
all  fire  stations. 

CAUSk    FOR    ALARat 

The  600,000  Japanese- Americans  aren't 
laughing.  They  know  what  even  trlval  insults 
can  portend:  being  stuck  In  the  middle  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  US.  And  for  those 
Japanese-Americans  who  might  have 
thought  that  tbe  old  grudges  have  been  for- 
gotten by  whites,  there  are  dlsturbmg  in- 
dlcatloDs  to  the  contrary. 

Por  axanxple  in  1967,  when  relations  be- 
tw««ii  the  two  nations  were  better  than  they 
arc  now.  reeeareher*  at  tha  Univ-rclty  ?!  CftJ.'- 
fomla  at  Loa  Angelaa  published  a  poll  show- 
ing that  4A':«  of  Calif omlans  approved  the 
Incarceration  of  Japanese-Americans  In 
camps  during  the  war.  According  to  research- 
ers who  supervised  tbe  study,  the  poll  showed 
a  Btroog  relation  between  the  Image  Callfor- 
nlana  have  of  Japan  and  acceptance  of 
Japanese- Americans. 

Paced  with  such  attitudes,  the  historically 
passlva  "quiet  minority"  Is  beginning  to  grow 
rartlaaa— particularly  the  sansei,  or  third- 
generation  citizen,  and  the  more  militant 
members  of  the  nLset.  or  second  generation. 

Their  militancy  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  con- 
frontation tactics  and  near  guerrilla  warfare 
that  have  sometimes  marked  the  black  drive 
for  dvll  rights.  It  nevertheless  represents  a 
major  step  for  Japanese-Americans,  who  have 
not  heretofore  believed  in  rocking  the  boat  or 
drawing  public  attention  to  themselves  or 
challenging  authority  lest  they  endanger 
their  drive  to  assimilate  with  American 
whites. 

POLICY     UNDER     miE 

By  avoiding  confrontation  tactics  and  fol- 
lowing a  policy  of  assimilation  rather  than 
separatism.  Japanese-Americans  have  become 
far  more  prosperous  and  better-educated 
than  blacks  or  Mexican- Americans.  But  the 
prosperity  came  in  the  years  soon  after  World 
War  II  when  Japan  wasn't  a  threat  to  the 
U.S.  and  the  two  countries  got  along  well. 
Today  many  Japanese-Americans  feel  Ignored 
by  America.  All  the  barriers  are  not  yet  down, 
they  say,  and  they  are  beginning  to  feel  that 
white  Amsricans  aren't  particularly  con- 
cerned about  It. 

So  the  policy  of  assimilation  is  being  seri- 
ously questioned  for  the  first  time  by  many 


Japaneee-Americans  who  believe  that  It 
hasn't  worked  Instead  they  want  to  promote 
more  cohesion  and  racial  pride,  challenging 
authority  when  they  think  authority  is  tak- 
ing advantage  of  them,  and  Joining  with 
other  Asian  minorities  as  well  ae  blacks  and 
Chicanos  in  fighting  discrimination. 

In  the  San  Pranclsco  Bay  area,  with  a 
large  population  of  Japanese-Americans  and 
many  militants,  young  protesters  have  pick- 
eted 3.  I.  Hayakawa.  the  president  of  Cali- 
fornia State  University.  San  Pranclsco.  who 
IK  a  steadfast  believer  in  assimilation,  calling 
lum  a  "banana" — yellow  on  the  outside — 
white  inside — the  equivalent  of  the  blacks' 
epithet  "Oreo  " 

Japanese-Americans  In  San  Pranclsco  have 
also  allied  themselves  with  Chinese-Ameri- 
cans. Pilipinos,  Samoans  and  other  Asian 
minorities  to  form  an  Asian-American  Politi- 
cal Caucus  that  seeks  representation  on  the 
city's  school  board  and  city  council,  rhey 
have  even  protested  the  visit  of  Japanese 
warships  to  the  city,  asserting  that  their 
presence  would  only  be  harmful  to  Japanese- 
Americans. 

Elsewhere,  other  changes  are  occurring.  At 
least  one  Japanese-American  underground 
paper  has  been  formed,  there  are  two  other 
Asian -American  papers,  and  Los  .•Vngeles  now 
has  an  Asian- American  bookstore.  Many 
Callfornta  colleges  have  Asian-American  .stu- 
dent centers  and  courses  In  Asian -American 
studies. 

California  has  about  215.000  Japanese- 
Amsrlcans.  second  only  to  Hawaii.  Hawaii  has 
about  326,000.  They  constitute  40 'i  of  Hawaii 
population,  and  discrimination  isn  t  much  of 
a  problem  there.  Other  states  with  sizable 
Japanese  populations  are  New  York  and 
Washington,  with  20.000  each.  Illinois.  17.000: 
Oregon,  6.800.  and  Texas.  6.600. 

The  growing  solidarity  of  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans, and  their  increased  willingness  to  be- 
come more  visible  as  a  minority,  were  evident 
in  the  case  of  Dr.  Thomas  T.  Noguchi,  the 
flamboyant  Japanese- American  coroner  of 
Los  Angeles  County.  In  1969  his  superiors 
discharged  Dr.  Noguchi  on  the  ground  that 
he  wasn't  doing  his  Job  properly. 

Dr.  Noguchi  fought  back  with  the  help  of 
jyST  ( Jaoanese  United  in  Search  for  Truth) , 
a  group  that  thought  the  lirmB  Illiy  tSYfi 
been  racially  inspired.  The  group  collected 
over  10,000  signatures  protesting  his  dismis- 
sal and  raised  money  for  a  court  challenge. 
The  coroner  was  subsequently  reinstated  and 
is  still  on  the  Job. 

Militants  concede  it  is  difficult  to  get  Japa- 
nese-Americans to  take  a  more  active  role  be- 
cause of  the  notion  of  shikataganai  i  trans- 
lated loosely  as  "it  can't  be  helped"),  which 
reflects  a  fatalism  and  belief  in  accommo- 
dation that  arrived  here  with  the  first  immi- 
grants from  Japan  and  which  continues  to- 
day with  many  of  their  descendants. 

IMPACT    OP    AFTLtTENCE 

In  addition,  the  material  affluence  that 
many  Japanese-Americans  have  experienced 
in  recent  years  may  have  made  them  less  in- 
terested In  pushing  for  social  equity 

Oeorge  Omi,  a  landscape  architect  In  Sau- 
sallto.  Calif.,  is  perhaps  typical  of  those  Japa- 
nese-Americans who  appear  to  have  "made 
It"  in  white  America.  Mr.  Omi  says  he  "de- 
tached "  himself  from  San  Pranclsco  s  Japa- 
nese-American community  seven  years  ago 
because  he  wanted  a  better  future  for  him- 
self and  his  family  in  the  suburbs.  Tlimigh  he 
spent  2' 2  years  in  an  internment  camp,  he 
says  that  he  isn't  bitter  about  it  and  that  he 
wants  nothing  more  than  to  be  a  respected 
and  accepted  citizen  In  his  home  community. 
That  Is  still  the  goal  of  many — to  blend  Into 
the  white  world. 

But  for  others,  that  isn't  enough.  William 
Manimoto.  a  White  House  .special  assistant, 
says  there  is  need  to  escape  "the  complac- 
ency of  affluence."  He  adds,  "A  lot  of  us  are 
out  there  in  the  suburbs  now,  with  two-car 
gnrages,  color  TV.  electric  hlbachls.  the  whole 


image  of  making  it  In  America.  Everything 
Is  okay  now,  and  all  we  have  to  worry  about 
IS  our  kids  smoking  pot.  tbe  mortgage  on  our 
crabgrass.  and  how  the  Rams  will  do  next 
fall.  We  have  become  the  epitome  of  west- 
ernization We  have  become  the  perfect  yel- 
low WASP." 

Mr.  Marumoto  adds,  however,  that  despite 
this  material  success.  anti-Japanese  feelings 
can  sprovit  up  again.  ""The  root  of  the  trouble, 
prejudice  based  on  race,  most  certainly  still 
exists."  he  says. 

He  ticks  off  some  figures  showing  that,  out- 
side Hawaii.  Japanese-Americans  are  almost 
invisible  in  power  pKjsitlons:  Of  some  1.600 
mainland  colleges  and  universities,  only  one 
has  a  Japanese-American  president  iMr.  Hay- 
akawa. a  famous  semantlclst);  although 
there  are  20.000  school  districts  on  the  main- 
land. Mr.  Marumoto  says  he  knows  of  no 
Japanese-American  superintendent  of 
schools:  and  there  are,  according  to  Mr 
Marumoto.  only  about  20  Orientals — the 
number  of  Japanese-Americans  among  these 
20  isn't  available — among  the  6,600  civil  serv- 
ice employes  in  "supergrade."  or  top.  federal 
positions. 

"'TECHNOLOOICAI,  COOLIES" 

Others  besides  Mr.  Marumoto  complain 
that  Japanese-Americans,  though  skilled  and 
decently  paid,  are  denied  access  to  high  posi- 
tions. "We  are  no  longer  laboring  in  the 
fields."  says  Raymond  Okamura,  a  chemist 
with  the  California  Department  of  Public 
Health,  "but  we  are  now  nothing  more  than 
technological  coolies  who  are  systematically 
denied  management  positions  in  most  white 
enterprises."' 

Many  Japanese-Americans  complain  that 
even  Japanese  companies  setting  up  VS.  sub- 
sidiaries hire  almost  no  Japanese-Americans 
for  responsible  posts,  preferring  to  employ 
native  Japanese  or  "real"  Americans  as  show- 
window  types  better  suited  to  dealing  with 
Americans. 

In  tfaelr  personal  lives,  too,  Japanese- 
.Americans  are  constantly  given  the  impres- 
sion that  what  Lt.  Oen.  John  L.  DeWltt  said 
30  years  ago  is  an  accurate  statement  of  tbe 
feelings  of  much  of  white  America  today. 
Oen.  OeWltt,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  war- 
time internment  of  Japanese-Americans, 
said:  "A  Jap's  a  Jap  ...  it  iaw££  Zi.'i  diOer- 
ence  whether  he  is  an  American." 

Japanese-Americans  whose  families  have 
been  here  for  generations  say  they  are  still 
treated  as  Japanese.  "No  matter  how  good 
my  English  is.  or  how  stylishly  I'm  dressed. 
I  am  still  viewed  as  a  forelgnu-  by  most 
white  Americans, "  says  Paul  Takagi,  a  aacra- 
mento-bom  sociology  professor  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

Prof.  Takagi.  like  many  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans, fears  that  discrimination  will  mount  as 
more  and  more  blame  is  he«4>ed  on  Japan 
lor  U.S.  economic  problems.  "In  tbe  19308  we 
had  a  similar  situation."  he  says.  "It  started 
with  bad-mouthing  of  tbe  Japanese  amd 
then  tbe  hostility  was  turned  on  us.  And 
I'm   afraid   it's  happening   again." 

Warren  Purutani,  a  fourth  generation 
Japanese-American  from  Los  Angeles  who  has 
been  an  active  supporter  of  many  social 
causes,  says:  "As  soon  as  I  get  on  the  picket 
line,  whites  shout  at  me,  "Why  don't  you 
go  back  to  where  you  came  from?'  The  min- 
ute we  start  to  rock  the  boat,  we  are  no 
longer  accepted.  " 

REQUESTS    PCS    Am 

Japanese- American  groups  also  complain 
that  their  requests  for  state  and  federal  aid 
for  tbe  needy  in  their  communities  are  reg- 
ularly turned  down.  One  frustrated  fund- 
raiser says:  "The  impression  seems  to  be 
that  we  have  all  made  it  materially  and  that 
there  aren't  problems  like  pwverty,  Juvenile 
delinquency  and  drug  abuse." 

Indeed,  "the  last  26  years  have  been  pretty 
good  ones  for  Japanese-Americans,"  says  Jef- 
frey Y.  Malsul  of  los  Angeles,  former  asso- 
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cute  dir^stor  of  th*  fti«.t.-AnMrt<»n  Olti-     polntliu  out  the  myths  Of  T»«lft«  thaC  out  ^J^STP^  »f  V"  *2/LjJ°?*P^^ 


zens  LM«u«.  »  nfttlMnl  ocgint—tlnii  wttb 
25i)00  msoDMn  tbat  Is  mUt^  ia  flcbtmg  (Ua- 
crlmlnatlon.  "But  Utsly/'  Mr.  UaAMnX  add*. 
we've  been  sounding  mtmlncs  tta»t  Ite 
honeymoon  may  ba  over  and  tbat  tougtaar 
times  are  coming." 

There  are  ample  Isssons  in  history.  The 
first  Japanese  in  tbe  UB.  came  to  the  West 
coast  In  laae  but  were  pretty  much  left 
alone  untU  after  1880.  By  then,  they  wsre 
present  in  larga  numbers  and  many  bad 
moved  out  of  the  laboring  class  to  compete 
In  business  with  whits  entrepreneurs.  Under 
pressure  from  excluslonUts,  the  VS.  got 
Japan  to  agree  In  1908  to  a  so-called  "Oen- 
tlemen's  Agreement"  llmltlifg  the  Influx  of 
Japanese  laborers  to  the  Ufl.  In  1913,  Cali- 
fornia prohibited  Japanese  from  owning  land 
or  frcon  isaalng  It  for  more  than  three  years. 

Anti-Japanese  feeling  largely  evH>orated 
between  than  and  1920,  after  Japan  entered 
World  War  I  on  the  side  of  tha  AlUas.  But 
then  tha  steady  growth  of  Japanese  mUltary 
and  industrial  power  over  the  next  30  years 
led  to  growing  hostility  toward  Japanese- 
Americans;  they  were  viewed  as  part  of  "Tbe 
Yellow  Peril." 

In  1934.  under  heavy  pressure  from  Cali- 
fornia. Congress  excluded  Jt^Mmese  from  en- 
tering this  country.  Exclusion  was  repealed 
in  1963, 

UXA'nONS    TODAY 

Today,  many  Japanese-Americans  believe 
relations  between  Japan  and  the  Ufl.  are 
worse  than  at  any  other  time  in  tbe  last  26 
years.  And  many  white  Americans  believe 
that  tha  aggreasira  trade  policy  and  eco- 
nomic strength  of  modam  Japan  pose  a  real 
danger  to  their  own  well-being.  Hence  such 
reactions  as  tbe  shouts  at  the  Pontana  plclret 
line  and  tbe  South  Carolina  Congressnum-s 
attack  on  Japanese  Imports. 

Many  Americans  have  become  Increasingly 
concerned  about  Japan's  growing  trade  sur- 
plus with  the  U-S.  The  surplus  was  In  the 
0.8.8  favor  untU  the  mld-1960's,  and  as  re- 
cently as  1968  tbe  surpltis  In  favor  of  Japan 
was  only  $1.1  bUUon.  lAst  year  it  was  $8.3 
billion,  and  this  year  some  experts  predict 
it  may  reach  $4  billion. 

In  addition,  many  Americans  resent  tbe 
rigid  quotas  that  Ji^aan  has  on  many  items 
that  VI B.  busineeamen  would  like  to  export  to 
Japan,  including  many  agricultural  products 
such  as  beef  and  oranges,  and  computers  and 
many  computer  components. 

The  extent  to  which  such  resentment  of 
Japemese  economic  power  and  policies  turns 
into  resentment  of  Japanese-Americans  may 
be  indicated  by  the  response  to  a  photo- 
graphic exhibit  that  deals  sympathetically 
with  the  Japaneee-Americans  who  were  In- 
terned in  tbe  World  War  n  camps.  Tbe  ex- 
hibit has  prompted  a  number  of  hate  calls 
and  letters  to  aareral  OaUfomla  cities  where 
it  has  been  shown.  And  Boberty  Abemathy,  a 
newsman  for  KNBC-TV  in  Loe  Angeles,  is 
still  stimned  by  tbe  violent  viewer  reaction 
to  a  brief  item  reviewing  the  exhibit. 

"In  the  first  10  minutes  after  tbe  segment 
went  on  the  air,  we  got  66  calls  cursing  us  for 
Implying  that  the  round-up  of  Japaneee- 
Americans  bad  been  a  mistake,"  he  says.  "Hm 
caUers  didn't  see  any  difference  between 
Japanese  soldiers  in  the  Western  Pacific  and 
Japanese-Americans  here."  Mr.  Abernethy 
adds: 

"They  thougjit  internment  was  better  than 
they  deserved,  then  or  now." 


THE     MYTHS     OP     WEIiPARE— AD- 
DRESS BY  SENATOR  McOOVERN 

Mr.  HARRIS,  ttx.  Presidoit,  dtutng 
the  Democrstio  Conventicm,  the  Senator 
from  South  DKkota  (Mr.  McOovekm)  de- 
livered an  excellent  speech  to  the  Na- 
tional   Welfare    Rights    Organization. 


are  uaed  to  dtscxedit  poor  poopte. 

The  real  probtom  in  AasKtoft  today  is 
that  there  simply  are  nol  enoash  Jobs 
that  provlda  a  dMent  stanianl  of  Uvlnc 
for  pocfde.  I  think  Senator  MoOcvaH 
understands  the  basie  need  for  deoent 
Jota  at  lirabie  wacee.  I  think  he  win 
bring  our  ooimtry  out  of  its  present  eeo> 
nomle  disaster,  and  I  think  he  will  see 
that  thoee  who  cannot  work  or  cannot 
find  work  will  have  the  basic  necessities 
of  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  Senator  McOoterk's  rraoarks 
before  the  NWRO  be  printed  in  the 
Recoki): 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  remarks 
were  ord««d  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricou, 
as  follows : 

The  Wix,fasx  Mttroloct 

(Remarks  by  Senator  axoaoE  McOovxkn) 

I  am  happy  to  speak  to  tbe  last  N.W,B.O. 
Conrention  held  during  lUcbard  Nixon's  last 
term  as  Prsaident  at  the  United  Stataa. 

And  I  am  proud  to  speak  to  this  organlaa- 
tlon  beeause  you  have  broken  tbe  age-rule 
that  tbe  poor  should  endure,  but  not  be 
heard. 

You  have  reminded  tbe  rest  of  us  that  no 
citiisen  is  simply  a  welfare  case,  to  be  sup- 
ported by  government  and  superriaed  by 
bureaucrats. 

You  have  taught  ua  that  tbe  poor  are  not 
Just  a  cause  for  action  by  others,  but  human 
beings  with  a  right  to  fight  for  the  cause 
that  is  their  own. 

In  word  and  deed,  you  have  shown  us  in 
the  1S70B  some  truths  that  should  have  been 
sell -evident  long  ago. 

It  is  not  a  shameful  tmng  for  an  Ameri- 
can to  be  poor.  But  it  is  shamefui  that 
America  stUl  tolerates  tbe  stain  at  poverty. 
Ntwe  of  us  will  deserve  our  liberty  until  aU 
of  tis  are  liberated  from  deprlTatiOD.  And 
who  among  us  can  be  content  wbMi  a  hun- 
gry child  is  crying  osily  moments  or  ntllee 
away?  Surely,  a  nation  that  worrtea  about 
balanced  diets  for  household  pets  can  aOecd 
to  feed  that  child.  And  any  nation  capable 
of  Inflicting  an  unthinkable  lev^  oA  human 
destruction  around  the  world  should  also  be 
able  to  afford  at  least  a  minimum  level  of 
human  subsistence  in  its  own  land. 

What,  then,  stays  tbe  hand  that  could 
help  those  in  need? 

Tbe  fault  is  not  in  the  essential  character 
of  our  country,  but  in  the  failure  of  too 
many  of  our  countrymen  to  see  the  truth. 
And,  as  Jcdin  Kennedy  once  told  us,  "Tbe 
greatest  enemy  of  the  truth  is  very  often  not 
the  lie  .  .  .  but  the  myth."  So  your  great 
enemy  now — and  the  greatest  aUy  o<  pov- 
erty— is  a  welfare  mythology  which  traOcs  in 
stereotypes,  confuses  with  code  words,  and 
"'*f'r^'*«  America  a'way  from  Jtistlce  and 
compassion. 

Old  myths  die  bard,  especially  when  they 
serve  the  interesU  and  solve  tbe  oonaoience 
of  thoee  who  oppoae  what  is  right  because 
they  have  a  stake  in  things  that  are  wrong. 
And  this  is  why  the  weUate  myths  live  on. 
They  are  used  by  the  powarf ul  and  the  priv- 
ileged to  divide  tbe  minority  who  are  poor 
from  the  majority  iibo  are  not  rich.  They  are 
used  to  preserve  a  system  which  burdens 
workers  and  welfare  recipients  alike — and 
barely  taxes  tbe  wealthy,  the  boardrooms  of 
WaU  Stnet,  and  the  billloa  dollar  ooipora- 
tlons. 

Yet  I  believe  we  can  dispel  tbe  myths.  Por 
If  we  have  learned  anything  from  the  politics 
of  1972,  it  is  that  the  American  peofde  are 
tired  of  being  tricked  into  voting  against 
their  best  instiiMsts  and  their  own  inttrests. 
They  wsAt  tbe  truth — and  they  are  aiudoas 
for  economic  Justice.  So  today  and  through* 


to  ■••  ««M>«  Jwtloe  Ilsi  br  sapaiattng 
tbe  myths  frem  tba  tniib. 

The  first  and  tbe  greataat  wM<ar«  myth  is 
that  tbe  govanmant  has  done  aU  It  sbould 
for  those  who  earn  leas  than  they  aboadid. 

Tbta  myth  ia  no  new  iDveBtion.  It  is  as 
old  as  the  poorhoosas  of  steteerth  oeatury 
gng^^wA — whloh  ImpeMonad  ihnnaanda  in 
virtual  slavery,  but  waee  baUed  as  a  re- 
n»rkatol«  social  advanoe  by  theao  in  power. 
Since  then,  the  repcawton  ot  tbe  poor  has 
often  come  ia  tha  ctaSblng  oT  reform.  And 
that  is  exactly  wHat  ia  happening  today. 

Richard  mxoa  baa  offered  us  aoawtblng 
he  calls  weUai*  reform.  I  can  it  repsaaston. 

It  la  lepreaaloof— not  reform  when  UiBBan 
betn^  are  aakad  to  exist  on  SMOO  a  yaar  for 
a  f amity  of  four— which  Is  laaa  ttiaa  we  apend 
to  cava  for  some  of  tha  anlauOa  in  tha  Na- 
tional Zoo. 

It  is  ispcaasion— not  reforaa— wban  Amer- 
icans are  told  to  woak  for  a  slave  labor  'wage 
of  a  dollar  and  twanSy  cents  aa  bow-  at 
that  rata  you  have  to  work  two  maatfaa  to 
make  what  tba  fteaMant  of  ITT  collects 
every  Blngls  hour. 

And  it  is  reprsaatsn  not  raform— when 
reaideney  requttementa  are  retoataSed  and 
tbe  ri^ts  of  the  poor  are  ledBoed  which 
rmans  that  some  bureaucrat  wfU  have  the 
power  to  santeBoe  a  family  to  alow  starTs- 
tion  with  tba  streka  ot  a  pen. 

Tbe  tradmooal  myth  is  that  government 
has  dona  tnwis^  for  tba  poor.  Tbe  current 
form  at  tha  my«h  is  that  tba  FrsaMant^s  plan 
wUl  do  wan  more.  But  tba  plain  truth  u 
that  tha  Ntson  welfare  reform  U  nothing 
but  a  charter  for  repteasion,  which  wUl  make 
mlUlona  of  AmerleanB  esUaa  from  tbe  free- 
dom "^  abunAanoe  ot  tbair  own  land. 

Tbe  second  and  tba  meat  contamptlMe 
welf  an  myth  is  tba*  people  are  poor  bwsauae 
tliey  are  lasy.  

This  myth  U  a  White  Houae  favorite.  The 
rrcaidairt  llkm  to  imply  that  tba  poor  could 
be  pcospecoua  if  only  tbey  ware  wUling  to 
scrub  Hoots  and  empSy  bedfjana.  I  have  aoaae 
nawa  for  BlaiMrd  Wmn— tbe  poor  are  al- 
ready acrubMng  floors  and  emptying  bed- 
pMis—uxl  tbey  are  stlU  poor.  And  meet  of 
them  cannot  find  any  Job  at  aU. 

Tbe  proUem  is  not  that  people  are  too 
proud  to  work.  Tbe  proHem  is  the  eco- 
nomic liMiomiistannT  of  tha  Nixon  Admin- 
Utratton.  What*  are  tba  Jdbst  If  tbe  Prsai- 
dent knows,  be  sbonld  taH  flm  million  un- 
employad  Amarioana.  And  than  ba  should 
esiriaUi  why  only  five  par  cent  of  tbe  welfare 
recipients  who  have  been  retrained  are  at 
work  today. 

Of  cotnaa,  Richard  Nixon  ia  not  reaUy 
hw««T.g  joiie  ht  U  JtHt  aStan4>tlng  to  hide 
bis  own  laUwe.  His  mask  U  a  myth— that 
the  poor  prefer  a  reUaf  ohaok  to  a  payebeA. 
And  ha  hm  esplotted  this  myth  to  JustUy 
wetf are  Tspreaslon. 

Hta  plan  requlrea  two  and  a  half  mUUon 
poor  Amartcaxn  to  reglstir  for  ampteymant 
or  training.  TJ*a  Fresldsnt  promlsss  ts  pwt 
tbam  to  work.  That  U  a  11a— and  Usbatd 
Nixon  knows  H.  Tbe  welfaae  rsprssrtnn  MU 
calls  for  only  400.000  training  slota  and  oidy 
300  000  Jajga--aad  after  the  flist  four  yean, 
the' federal  ipwernment  wiU  spend  nothing 
to  keep  people  at  work.  It  la  bad  enough  to 
oompai  tba  poor  to  take  Joba  idthout  oom^ 
palling  emptoyem  to  pay  a  ilvlag  wage.  It  Is 
even  worm  to  trick  those  who  are  deprived 
and  tbcaa  who  pay  for  welfare  into  hoping 
for  jobs  whioh  wlU  not  be  there. 

T-ii|i'i'yii>wil  cannot  be  created  by  edlcto 
which  say  that  people  must  work  whan 
work  U  not  avallatala.  And  no  myth 
Justify  forced  labor  for 
not  leave  ttaeir  chlMNn  f  or  a  Jeb 
when  tbsy  dsdds  tbsy 
RlctaMTd  NUon  vetoed  day  oasw  centsrs  last 
Deoember,  Tbe  AnMriean  xwa|de  bav*  a  veto 
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too and  they  will  «x«rcls«  It  to  veto  thl» 

AdmlnlMntlon  out  ol  oOkcm  next  November. 
Tbe  tiilnt  great  welX»r*  myth  la  tjjat  we 
lack  the  resources  to  aosure  every  Ai3a«nc*n 
the  XuncUOMntal  neocaalttes  at  UXe. 

ThU  myth  la  a  major  laaue  In  1972  The 
AgnewB  and  the  Dolea  who  do  Ur.  NUon's 
hatchet  work  are  already  carrying  it  with 
them  down  the  low  road  of  politics.  Once 
again,  they  are  trying  to  frighten  people — 
thia  time,  by  telling  them  that  a  decent 
standaitt  of  living  for  the  poor  will  mean  a 
lower  atandard  of  living  for  workers. 

It  la  not  aurpruing  to  hear  thla  from 
men  who  icnow  it  li  a  He.  For  they  do  not 
dare  to  tell  the  tfutb — Juat  aa  Richard  NUon 
doea  not  dare  to  dladoac  the  name*  of  his 
campaign  oontnbutora.  I'he  special  Interests 
own  thla  Administration — and  thia  Admln- 
istiatlon  owea  them  apoclal  favors.  The  Re- 
publicana  CMinot  support  genuine  welfare  re- 
form because  they  oppose  meaningful  tax 
refonn.  And  what  they  are  really  trying  to 
protect  la  not  the  inoome  of  workers,  but 
the  privileges  al  the  wealthy. 

It  la  time  for  every  American  to  pay  a  fair 
afaars  In  taxea^ao  no  American  will  have 
to  settle  for  a  grim  share  of  poverty.  And. 
if  I  may  boRcw  a  phraM.  It  is  time  to  oracle 
down  on  the  really  big  welfare  recipients  of 
our  aooiety. 

It  la  time  to  crack  down  on  the  welfare 
boys  in  tbe  CKecntive  suite  at  Lockheed — 
they  took  the  government  for  the  largest 
welfare  payment  in  blatory — (250  mlUkm. 

It  la  tane  to  crack  uown  on  the  welfare 
boys  who  Just  pushed  Lhraugfa  an  (8  bil- 
lion tax  out  for  big  busineaa — they  wanted 
something  for  nothing— and  tbe  Nixon  Ad- 
ministration gave  it  to  ttaem. 

And  It  la  ttmre  to  crack  down  on  all  tbe 
welfare  boya  who  have  .obblad  for  tax  loop- 
bolea — they  are  saving  btlhons  while  the  poor 
are  left  with  too  little  and  middle  AnMolcans 
are  paying  too  much. 

Maximum  tax  reform  can  make  possible 
a  minimum  standard  of  security  for  every 
cittsan.  We  wUl  not  achieve  aa  much  as  we 
w»nt  aa  fast  aa  we  want.  I  wish  that  we 
oould  aSord  an  Immediate  guarantee  of  $6,600 
for  a  family  of  four.  I  believe  that  thia  re- 
maina.  not  only  a  tallying  cry.  but  a  deeply 
human  goal.  And  though  we  will  have  to 
accept  aoMMthing  else,  let  ua  demand  far 
more  than  a  welfare  mess  which  has  aban- 
doned millions  tn  poverty  and  alienated  mU- 
llona  of  others  from  the  poor. 

Let  ua  demand  at  leaat  that  an  average 
family  be  aasured  of  a  poverty  level  inoome. 
We  oan  Onance  this  reform  without  ralami; 
taxaa  on  families  who  earn  under  «30,000. 
And  at  the  same  time,  we  can  ralae  the  In- 
come of  hard-preaaed  working  families. 

The  myth  haa  it  that  we  cannot  afford  a 
decent  society— that  we  muat  permanently 
exist  part  prosperous  and  part  poor.  LUce  the 
rest  of  welfare  mythology.  thU  myth  la  wrong. 
It  underestimates  the  greatneaa  of  our  wealth 
and  the  genuoalty  of  our  people.  And  it  be- 
traya  ev«ry  American  who  baa  ever  trusted  in 
tbe  oapadty  of  this  country  to  achieve  its 
ancient  draam — that  through  sweat  and  sac- 
rifice, we  can  extend  the  boundaries  of  Jus- 
tice to  encompass  all  our  people. 

But  no  matter  how  wrong  they  are,  we 
cannot  expect  the  mythmakera  In  the  White 
House  to  change  oourse  In  the  montlm  aliead. 
For  in  almost  every  area  of  endeavor,  the 
Presldant  has  nothing  left  but  mytha.  He 
will  use  them  to  play  on  our  fears.  Vice  Preai- 
dent  Agnew  will  use  them  to  convey  what 
the  old  Nixon  once  said,  but  the  new  Nlion 
la  too  embarraaaed  to  say.  And  tbe  Republi- 
can Party  will  use  the  miyths  to  excuse  every 
error  and  anawer  every  attack. 

We  will  hear  the  myth  that  It  la  not  thoae 
who  sopport  the  war  In  Vietnam — but  thoae 
who  oppoM  it — who  stand  In  the  way  of 
peace.  It  la  ttM  aane  tblng  we  beard  ten  and 
twenty  and  fllty   thouaand  American  Uves 


ago.  Before  another  American  U  killed,  we 
must  decide  how  we  will  answer  W.  H  Aii- 
den's  bitter  q^iestlon:  'To  save  your  world, 
you  aak«d  tbia  man  to  die/Would  this  man, 
oould  he  ■••  you  now.  aak  why?"  Wow  we 
must  reaolv*  that  nevw  again  will  we  com- 
mit til©  ytmng  life  o*  this  land  to  the  defense 
ot  a  cruel  and  oc«rupt  dictatorship  ten  thou- 
sand miles  away. 

Wo  will  also  hear  the  myth  that  national 
health  Insurance  is  too  expensive  Tt  is  the 
same  thing  we  heard  when  the  AM  A  was 
lighting  Medicare  a  de<'a<'e  ago  In  1972,  w^ 
must  reject  the  myth  again — nnd  vote  to 
take  the  dollar  sign  out  of  American  medi- 
cine forever. 

And  we  will  continue  to  hear  the  myth  of 
the  new  prosperity.  It  is  the  same  thing  we 
heard  last  month  and  last  vear.  Now  we  must 
insist  on  a  new  prosperity  that  Is  not  the  old 
Nixon  recession — and  we  must  demand  a  Job 
for  every  American  who  wants  to  work. 

These  are  the  common  goals  of  countless 
citizens  Just  as  workUig  Americans  share 
vour  Interest  !n  welfare  reform,  so  you  share 
ihelT  Interests  in  a  host  of  vital  areas.  A 
coalition  for  fundamental  ''hange  Ui  gather- 
ing in  this  country — and  n  Is  a  coalition  of 
conscience  as  well  as  <ielf- Interest  We  wel- 
come and  we  seek  the  allegiance  of  everyone 
who  ia  committed  to  economic  Jtistloe — 
whether  they  are  wealthy  or  poor  or  in  the 
middle.  But  one  thing  I  will  never  do  la  to 
sacrifloe  my  beliefs  to  buy  the  support  of  en- 
trenched privilege 

And  this  above  everything  el.se  Is  what  I 
believe.  We  must  become  in  this  nation  what 
you  are  to  each  other  In  this  organization  - 
not  merely  a«soclAt«e  in  a  shared  effort,  but 
brothers  and  sisters  in  all  things. 

.\s  brothers  and  sisters  we  must  meet  the 
deepest  of  all  human  obllgatlor» — to  l!v»  as 
though  every  other  lUe  depended  on  our  own 
We  must  learn  that  none  of  us  can  abandon 
even  one  of  us  to  poverty.  And  we  must  un- 
derstand that  the  death  of  anv  famUys  son 
in  war  diminishes  every  family 

Finally,  as  brothers  and  sisters,  we  must 
bring  America  home  from  the  long  dark 
night  of  conflict  and  do\ibt.  destruction  and 
despair.  Then  ^ur  children  and  their  chil- 
dren after  them  will  love  this  land,  not  Jrnt 
because  they  were  born  here,  but  because  of 
the  great  and  good  country  that  you  and  I 
togetl»er  have  made  It. 


ABUSE  OF  THE  GRAND  JURY 
IN  FORT  WORTH,  TEX. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  day 
alter  day.  the  Department  oX  Justice  in- 
dicts itself  by  tolerating  the  unfair  and 
unconscionable  imprisonment  of  five 
Irish-Americans  from  New  York  in  the 
Tarrant  County  jail  in  Port  Worth.  Tex. 

For  more  than  6  weeks,  these  men 
have  been  Imprisoned,  far  from  their 
homes  and  families  and  friends.  They 
have  been  indicted  for  no  crime,  con- 
victed of  no  offense.  Yet  Uiey  languish  m 
jail,  imprisoned  without  bail,  charged 
with  contempt  of  court  because  they  re- 
fuse to  answer  questlon.s  beiore  a  Fed- 
eral grand  jury  Investigating  possible 
giinrunning  from  the  United  States  to 
the  Irish  Republican  Army  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

As  I  have  repeatedb  emphasized,  I 
hold  no  grief  for  the  IRA.  I  condemn  the 
indiscrimmate  lulling  and  violence  that 
the  IRA  has  so  wantonly  Inflicted  on  the 
people  of  Northern  Ireland.  I  would 
warmly  support  aiii*  legitimate  investi- 
gation to  prevent  guniumiing  from  tliis 
country  to  the  IRA. 

But  the  imprisonment  in  Fort  Worth 


exceeds  all  bounds  of  legitimate  inves- 
Ugstion.  The  five  witnesses  have  raised 
a  subetantlal  legal  challenge  against  the 
validity  of  their  imprisonment,  primar- 
ily on  the  gTotmd  that  the  immunity  the 
Justice  Department  granted  them  was 
too  narrow  to  protect  them  from  future 
prosecution.  That  clear-cut  issue  is  now 
before  the  courts.  Pending  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  issue — and  inevitably,  the 
final  resolution  must  come  from  the  Su- 
preme Court — these  men  deserve  to  be 
granted  their  freedom  on  ball.  To  do 
ottierwise  is  to  deny   them  justice. 

As  mdividual  citizens,  they  may  be  too 
weak  to  test  the  jailer's  key  or  to  chal- 
lenge the  enormous  power  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States.  Too 
often,  as  we  know,  individuals  are  easily 
crushed  unfairly  by  the  machinery  of 
our  justice.  We  cannot  let  that  happen 
now. 

This  is  a  case  thaA  cries  out  for  notice 
and  attention.  I  do  not  imderestimaie 
the  power  of  the  spotlight  of  public 
opinion,  or  its  ability  to  demonstrate, 
that,  each  day  these  men  rot  in  jail,  the 
quality  of  .\merican  justice  is  diminished 
That  is  why  I  have  spoken  out  on  thi.<; 
issue  in  the  pa^t,  and  that  is  why  I  shall 
continue  to  speak  out  until  justice  is 
done  at  last. 

More  than  2  weeks  ago,  I  wrote  to  At- 
torney Gwieral  Kleindienst,  urging  him 
to  make  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the  cir- 
cumstanres  of  the  Fort  Worth  investi- 
gation, and  to  take  whatever  steps  may 
be  necessary  to  sectire  the  prompt  release 
of  the  five  imprisoned  men. 

So  far,  I  have  received  only  an  interim 
reply,  from  Mr.  A.  William  Olson,  the 
Assistant  Attorney  General  in  charge  of 
the  Internal  Security  EM  vision,  acknowl- 
edging my  letter,  stating  that  a  full  reply 
i.s  being  prepared,  and  commenting  am- 
biguously on  the  relationship  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  origin  of  the  investigation. 
During  the  same  period,  I  have  also  re- 
ceived a  handwritten  letter  from  each 
of  the  five  imprisoned  men.  Ctoie  speaks 
of  the  hardship  on  his  family,  of  how  his 
son  thinks  he  may  be  dead.  Others  stale 
that  none  of  them  have  ever  been  in  jail 
before.  All  give  eloquent  testimony 
against  tlie  denial  of  the  basic  rights  they 
now  are  forced  to  suffer. 

But  the  imprisonment  of  the  Port 
Worth  Five  has  a  more  insidious  conno- 
tation, because  It  bears  the  hallmark  of 
an  attempt  to  '  arass  and  intimidate 
peaceful  and  lawful  activities  by  Irish- 
.\mericans  in  this  countrj-  in  behalf  of 
the  rights  of  the  Catholic  minority  in 
Northern  Ireland. 

For  many  mcwiths,  concerned  citizens 
in  America  and  throughout  the  world 
have  raised  their  voices  In  protest  against 
Britain's  repressive  policy  of  Internment 
without  trial  in  Ulster.  Now,  by  some 
cruel  irony,  the  United  States  is  impli- 
cated in  the  process,  as  our  own  Depait- 
ment  of  Justice  practices  internment 
without  trial  in  Texas. 

In  the  convention  days  ahead,  we  shall 
hear  much  of  the  administrations 
achievements.  We  ahall  hear  much  of 
their  platform  and  programs  for  the 
future.  We  shall  even  hear  of  their  de- 
votion to  civil  libertiea  and  to  the  qual- 
ity of  ju&tice  in  our  Nation. 
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But  their  rhetoric  will  have  a  hollow 
ring-  So  long  as  five  victims  of  their  jus- 
tice rest  unjustly  in  a  Texas  jail  under 
the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General, 
their  imprisonment  will  be  a  silent 
damning  indictment  of  the  promises  we 
.shall  hear.  I  urge  the  Attorney  General 
to  act  now  to  end  this  unfair  treatment. 
I  urge  him  to  remove  this  cloud  that 
mars  his  justice.  I  urge  him  to  acquiesce 
in  the  release  of  these  men  on  bail  and 
return  them  to  their  families. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.sent  that  the  text  of  the  letters  I  have 
received  from  Mr.  Olson  and  the  five 
imprisoned  men.  together  with  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Eileen  Laffey,  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  imprisoned  men,  may  be  printed 
in  the  RicouD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dkpartmekt  of  JrSTICK. 
Washington.  DC  .  Aiipust  10.  1972. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennidt, 
VS.  Senate, 
Washinpton.  D.C. 

DcAB  Skkator  Kekneoy  :  iTio  Attorney 
General  has  asked  me  to  send  this  interim 
reply  acknowledging  receipt  of  your  letter 
of  August  1,  1972,  concerning  the  Incarcera- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  civil  contempt  of  court. 
of  Ave  IndivtduaU  in  Ptort  Worth,  Texas. 

One  point  In  your  letter,  however,  should 
be  clarified  at  this  time.  You  express  your 
understanding  "that  this  investigation  was 
initiated  by  the  Department  of  Justice,  upon 
the  basis  of  representations  made  by  the 
Government  of  Oreat  Britain."  It  should 
be  definitely  understood  that  this  Depart- 
ment's investigation  was  In  no  respect  Ini- 
tiated at  the  suggestion  or  the  request  of  the 
government  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Attorney  General  Is  having  prepared 
a  full  reply  to  the   matters  raised   In  your 
letter,  and  you  can  expwct  to  hear  from  him 
In  the  near  future. 
Sincerely. 

,  s     A.  William  Olson. 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 


Tabrant  Coti.NTV  Jail. 

Port  Worth.  Tex., 

August  2,  1972. 
Senator  E.  M.  Kennedy. 

Dear  Senator:  How  elated  and  thankful 
ue  are  here  (the  five  imprisoned  Irish  horn 
men)  for  your  plea  on  our  account.  This 
great  humanity  of  yours  extends  to  our  chil- 
dren &  wives;  one  of  my  little  boys  thinks 
I  am  dead  and  my  wife  and  the  older  chil- 
dren have  to  keep  reassuring  him  that  I  am 
alive,  thank  God. 

Your  great  heart  and  humanity  i  am  sure 
will  be  appreciated  by  all  decent  people. 
Cardinal  Cooke  Is  also  with  Bishop  Casatta 
of  Pt.  Worth  lookijog  ia  on  our  unsual  case. 
There  was  trouble  In  getting  permission  for 
priests  to  vlsli  us  here  In  prison.  My  wife 
ha,s  explained  to  our  children  that  jails  are 
meant  for  bad  men  but  that  unfortunately 
too  many  lueu  who  try  to  go  good  often  end 
lip  In  Jail. 

I  am  very  grateful  to  you  Senator  for  your 
courageous  statement,  Mr.  Heath  will  not  be 
pleased,    but    It    may    sober    him    to    realize 
that  people  are  "their  brothers  keepers". 
Very  sincerely. 

/s/     Kenneth  Tierney. 

P.S.  We  are  much  In  the  same  position  as 
the  Civil  Rights  workers  who  in  North  East 
Ireland  were  dubbed  IJi.A.  and  thrown  Into 
jail,  juat  to  silence  them!  they  also  with- 
out charge  or  trial  either. 


Tarrant  Countt  Jah., 

Fo«T  Worth,  Tkx.. 

Auffiut  2,  1972. 

Dear  Sknator  Kknnrdt:  I  am  writing  yoni 
this  short  letter  to  expreos  to  you  my  deep- 
est gratitude  to  you  for  interceding  on  our 
behalf.  This  gratitude  comes  from  my  fam- 
ily atoo.  my  wife  Eileen  and  three  young 
children 

It  Is  a  great  feeling  to  have  a  Senator 
.such  as  you  to  speak  out  against  this  grave 
injustice  Your  brothers  RIP.  would  surely 
be  proud  of  you. 

There  will  always  be  a  warm  spot  m  every 
Irishman's  heart  and  in  the  liearts  and  minds 
of  all  freedom  loving  people  for  what  you 
have  done  for  us. 

By  speaking  out  for  \is  you  are  Indeed  keep- 
ing alive  the  democratic  ideals  that  the  Ken- 
nedy brothers  have  always  possessed  and 
which  all  of  you  fought  hard  for. 

There  is  not  much  else  I  can  say  but  to 
say  thank  you  and  Ood  bless. 

/g/     Thomas  Lajtey. 

Tarrant  CotrNTT  Jail, 
f  orf  Worth .  Tei. 
Dear  Senator  Eennbdt:  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  you  for  having  spoken  out  on  behalf 
of  our  clvU  rights. 

My  comrades  and  I  have  never  been  In 
prison  before.  'When  we  read  your  statement 
in  today's  newspaper.  It  w««  a  thrilling  eleva- 
tion for  our  great  hopes. 

Again,  I  must  thank  you  on  behalf  of  ray- 
self  and  my  Immediate  family. 
Yours  sincerely, 

s'     Danny  Crawtord. 

Tarrant  County  Jaii., 
Forf  Worth,  Tex..  Aug.  2, 1972 
Dear  Senator  Kinnrdy:  I  am  most  grate- 
ful to  you  for  having  spoken  out  against  my 
imprisonment  here  in  Port  Worth  1400  miles 
from  my  wife  and  cbUdren. 

Your  great  concern  for  civil  rights  for  all 
people  makes  you  as  one  of  the  greatest  men 
in  this  nation. 

On  behalf  of  my  wife  and  family  I   wish 
to  express  my  deepest  thanks. 
Very  sincerely. 

/8/     Matthias  Rhlly. 

Tarrant  CotiNTY  Jao.. 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Aug.  2,  1972. 

Dear  Senator  Kennsdy  :  As  one  of  the  five 
Imprisoned  Irishmen  here  In  Port  Worth 
jail,  I  wish  to  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
your  personal  appeal  to  Richard  Kleindienst 
to  have  us  released  from  jail. 

I  as  a  good  Irishman,  have  never  been  In- 
volved in  any  violation  of  the  law.  my  records 
tan  be  traced  back  to  Ireland  as  well  as 
here  In  New  York. 

This  country  was  built  In  practically  every 
aspect  by  Irishmen  and  now  we  are  victims 
of  Police  State  tactics. 

As  a  little  boy  in  Ireland  I  was  fascinated 
by  your  late  brother,  then  President  Ken- 
nedy R.I.P.  Mr.  Kennedy,  it  Is  wonderful 
to  have  a  man  of  your  esteem,  speak  out  on 
this  grave  matter  here,  as  well  as  N.  Ire- 
land. 

Thanking  you  again. 
Sincerely, 

/s/     Paschal  Moraban. 

WlLUSTON  PARK, 

Neic  York,  Aug.  7,  1972. 
Dear  Senator  Kennkdt:  I  wish  to  thank 
you  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your 
concern  on  behalf  of  my  h'usband.  Thomas 
Laffey  who  for  the  past  six  weeks  has  been 
in  JaU  in  Port  WOTth,  Texas.  Please  continue 
to  use  your  good  Influence  to  have  him  re- 
leased and  able  to  ccxne  home  to  me  and  my 
three  young  children. 


Your  help  so  desperately  needed   at  this 
time   is  deeply   appreciated   by   me   and   mv 
famUy. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

8/     Mrs  EnxEN  LArrrr. 


GOP  CONVENTION  RULES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
commend  my  own  niinols  colleagues. 
Representatives  Tox  Railsback  and 
John  Akdkrson  for  the  fine  vork  they 
liave  been  doing,  along  with  other  Re- 
publican Members  of  the  House,  in  the 
area  of  rules  reform  for  the  Republican 
Convention. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  these 
men.  This  Is  a  project  that  we  are  work- 
ing on  together,  irrespective  of  ideolog}'. 
for  the  formulation  of  new  rules  for  the 
convention  that  are  both  right  and  con- 
stitutional. We  are  united  in  our  opposi- 
tion to  any  system  based  on  quotas  or 
compulsion. 

An  article  by  Representative  Rails- 
back,  published  in  the  'Washington  Post 
of  August  14,  dealt  with  what  he  is  try- 
ing to  accomplish  in  the  way  of  reform, 

I  ask  imanlmouB  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricorp, 
as  follows: 

Broadest      Possible      Partxcipation" — GOP 

Partt  Rulxe:   A  Congrxssman   Calls  for 

Reform 

( By  Representative  Tom  Railsback  i 

A  whUe  ago  I  joined  with  a  group  of  Re- 
publicans, who  represent  diverse  Ideological 
views.  In  drafting  reform  recommendations 
that  we  will  make  to  both  the  Rnlee  Com- 
mittee of  the  Republican  National  Oommit- 
tee  and  the  Convention  Rules  Committee  in 
Miami.  Our  recommendations  represent  an 
effort  that  Is  meant  to  signal  that  we  in  the 
Republican  Party  want  the  broadest  possible 
participation  of  all  segments  of  our  voting 
ixjpulatlon — including  young  people,  senior 
citizens,  minorities,  and  women. 

At  least  with  respect  to  one  voting  group, 
>-oung  people.  Republicans  are  not  doing  as 
well  as  they  should  be.  The  March  OaUup 
Poll  revealed  that  only  19  "^  of  the  18-20- 
year-old  voters  intend  to  vote  Republican 
this  year.  There  are  11  million  of  theee  newly 
enfranchised  voters. 

I  remember  in  1968,  participating  a«  a 
freshman  member  of  Congress  In  a  political 
science  seminar  at  Western  Illinois  Unlver- 
sity  In  Macomb,  and  being  asked,  "Wrhat  are 
you  doing  In  the  Republican  Party?  "  The 
questioner  Implied  that  he  oould  not  under- 
stand why  anyone  relatively  young  and  con- 
cerned about  solving  national  problem.'? 
would  be  a  member  of  the  Republican  Party. 
I  pointed  out  that  from  an  age  standpoint 
the  Republican  members  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress  were  considerably  younger  on  the 
average  than  their  Democratic  colleagues.  I 
also  expressed  my  pride  in  the  jwogresslve 
attittide  of  many  of  the  newly-elected  young 
legislators.  Since  that  time.  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  visit  many  other  campuses  all 
over  the  country,  and  have  found  the  same 
skeptical  attitude  among  young  people  to- 
ward the  Republican  Party. 

Personally.  I  happen  to  believe  President 
Nixon  should  do  well  In  November  with  young 
pe<vie.  In  his  1B68  campaign,  Mr.  Nixon 
urged  that  the  voting  age  be  lowered  to  18, 
and  on  June  20,  1970.  he  signed  such  legis- 
lation into  law.  Also,  he  has  worked  to  re- 
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order  our  prtorltles  by  placing  »  heavier 
smphMla  on  hunum  need*.  FOc  the  fliw 
tune,  under  the  Nixon  Administration,  the 
United  States  la  spending  more  on  human 
needs  than  on  defense.  The  Preeldent  has 
moved  u»— «•  he  taya— from  an  era  of  oon- 
frontatlon  to  one  of  negotiation,  and  has 
journeyed  to  Peking  and  Moscow  on  mis- 
sions of  peace.  He  ha«  withdrawn  half  a  mil- 
lion men  from  Southeast  Asia. 

Yet  despite  aU  this,  young  people  are  still 
reluctant  to  support  the  Republican  Party. 
Blacks  too.  have  not  given  substantial  sup- 
port to  a  Republican  candidate  since  the 
i980e — except  to  President  Elsenhower— al- 
though blacks  voted  largely  B«publlean  in 
tbm  nr»t  three  deoadee  of  ttoe  30th  Century. 
Perbaaa  one  rsMott  theee  and  other  groups 
have  not  supported  the  RepuhUcan  Party 
prooewls  from  their  Inability  to  get  inside 
the  party  and  to  help  make  decisions.  That 
is  what  we  are  trying  to  encourage. 

m  19<».  only  \''r  of  the  dele^tes  at  the 
RepuMlean  Watlonal  Convention  were  under 
30.  Thla  y»ar  w<»  expect  approximately  lO^j 
Tonng  people  at  Miami.  In  i9«8.  only  17% 
of  the  delegates  were  w<w»en.  That  figure 
will  increase  to  at  least  30-^  for  the  1972 
Convention.  Pour  years  ago.  blacks  made  up 
only  19%  of  the  RepubUcan  Convention. 
and  I  have  read  projections  of  4  or  5'"r  for 
this  Convention.  However,  there  is  clearly 
much  man  to  be  done.  Our  Ad  Hoe  Com- 
mittee an.  Delegate  aelection  Reform  has  now 
made  recommendations  which  are  directed 
at  further  opening  the  door  for  broader  par- 
tlcipaUoii  in  the  party  by  providing  open 
meetings,  prohibiting  proxy  voting,  abolish- 
ing automatic  delegate  selection,  abolishing 
fMS  and  aaeeesmenta  of  delegates  and  elim- 
inating other  reetrtctlve  practices  preeenUy 
conducted  In  some  states. 

We  speciflcaUy  favor  a  proposal  declaring 
that  each  state  shall  endeavor  to  provide 
eq\i»l  representation  of  men  and  women  in 
ita  delegation.  However,  we  are  opposed  to 
quotas  and  have  choeen  not  to  support  rec- 
ommendations which  would  impose  them. 
Inrtead,  we  would  direct  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  as  well  aa  the  State  s  Gov- 
erning Committee  to  take  positive  acUon  to 
achieve  the  broadest  possible  partlclpaUon  of 
all  segments  of  the  voting  population. 

We  would  also  have  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Chairman  appoint  a  national  commit- 
tee broadly  reflective  of  aU  voting  segments 
to  review,  study  and  work  with  the  states  in 
implementing  the  rules  adopted  by  the  1972 
Convention. 

The  members  of  the  ad  hoc  committee.  Oe- 
sldee  myself.  Include  Lou  Prey  (Fla.),  John 
Anderson  (nil.  Bill  Prenzel  (Minn.).  John 
Helna  (Pa.).  BUI  ICealng  (Ohio).  Jack  Kemp 
(N.T.).  Margaret  Heckler  (Mass.).  John  Del- 
lenback  (Oregon),  Clarence  Brown  (Ohio), 
and  BUI  Stelger  (Wla.) .  Senators  Bob  Pack- 
wood  (Oregon)  and  Bill  Brock  (Tenn.)  have 
also  participated  as  members  of  otir  group. 
In  addiUon,  Senators  Percy,  Javlts  and 
Mathias  have  endorsed  our  proposals.  These 
senators,  and  Senators  Packwood  and  Brock, 
have  been  working  on  their  own  reform  pro- 
poeals,  including  the  allocation  of  delegates. 
On  August  8,  our  ad  hoc  group  met  with 
Clark  MacQregor  and  explained  our  recom- 
mendations to  him.  At  that  time  he  Indi- 
cated he  had  no  objection  to  our  recommen- 
dations and  would  check  with  the  White 
House  to  determine  the  views  of  the  Presi- 
dent. I  expect  to  get  a  report  back  from 
Clark  MacOregor  within  the  next  few  days. 

It  seems  to  me  important  that  we  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  Republican  Party 
is  stUl  a  minority  party.  There  are  only  30 
Repuhllcaa  governors.  Since  1985  only  about 
25?i  of  our  papulation  considered  Itself  Re- 
publican. However.  In  1964,  53"".  of  the  pop- 
lUatlon  considered  itself  Democratic. 
In  1968.  this  figure  was  drastically  reduced 
to  46'7c  and  In  1972,  44'".;  of  the  population 
Identified  with  the  Democratic  Party    Dur- 


ing this  same  period,  the  percentage  of  In- 
dependenu  hae  Increased  from  22%  to  31%. 
The  Republitmn  Party  now  finds  itself  in  the 
unusual  poeltton  of  eontrolling  tl»e  White 
Houae  at  a  Ume  wlien  allegiance  to  elll>er 
major  party  la  low.  Both  Republicans  and 
Democrats  are  losing  people  to  the  Inde- 
pendent*, and  Republlcana  must  redouble 
their  efforts  to  attract  them. 

Naturally,  there  are  those  who  would 
oppose  any  change  we  propoee  Whenever 
change  occurs,  some  Indlvldxials  are  affect- 
ed, and  therefore  quite  iiaturally  object. 
However,  the  chan«ea  the  Ad  Hoc  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Delegate  Selection  Reform  propose 
are  changes  that  will  be  of  benefit  to  the 
partv.  We  believe  that  Tor  our  party  to  be 
sucoeasful  in  coming  elections,  there  must 
be  the  opportunity  for  all  to  participate, 
work,  and  earn  a  place  as  a  delegate  We 
must  open  the  door  of  the  party  so  that 
thoae  persons  who  have  not  participated  in 
the  recent  past  will  be  encouraged  to  par- 
ticipate. 

For  too  long,  the  Democratic  Party  has 
taken  the  young,  the  black,  the  minorities 
for  granted,  because  we  Republicans  have 
written  them  off.  It's  now  time  for  us  lo 
change  the  past,  so  that  we  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  future  in  which  the  Republican 
Parly  properly  reflects  all  segments  of  our 
society. 

Mr  PEaiCY.  Mr  President,  the  efforts 
of  Representative.s  RAit-SBACK  and  Ander- 
sow  have  also  been  directed  toward  the 
goal  of  achie\'lng  an  accurate  reflection 
of  both  population  and  Republican 
strength  in  the  State  delegaiions  to  the 
convention  by  revamping  the  system  in 
which  delegates  are  allocated  to  the  in- 
dividual States.  I  am  pleased  to  have 
worked  with  them  in  this  area. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
.statement  that  I  delivered  before  the 
Rules  Committee  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  at  its  meeting  m 
Miami  Beach  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
a.s  follows; 

Remarks  bt  Senatox  Chari.es  H.  Percy 
It  Is  a  pleasiu-e  to  meet  with  you.  and  I 
particularly  appreciate  your  willingness  to 
forgive  my  Inability  tc  arrive  here  earlier 
today  m  time  for  the  hearings  of  the  full 
R\iles  Committee. 

Our  party  has  achieved  remarkable  suc- 
cesses, but  It  also  has  some  difficult  problems. 
We  have  elected  a  President  who,  in  my 
judgment.  Is  better  eqiilpped  than  any  other 
man  In  American  history  to  hold  the  Presi- 
dency. I  think  we  can  look  forward  con- 
fldently  to  another  four  years  of  President 
Nixon's  Administration. 

But  I  worry  about  our  Party  lor  another 
reason.  We  are  very  much  in  the  minority 
in  voter  registration,  and  we  are  the  minor- 
ity party  In  the  Senate  and  the  House.  We 
must.  It  seems  to  me.  expand  our  Party's 
membership  in  order  to  bring  into  the  Party 
the  new,  younger  voters,  and  In  order  to 
gain  majorities  In  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
President  Nixon's  effectiveness  has  been  im- 
paired by  not  havmg  a  Republican  majority. 
So  many  of  his  great  programs — revenue 
sharing,  welfare  reform,  executive  reorgani- 
zation— have  been  set  back  because  of  this. 
As  President  Elsenhower  said,  most  organi- 
zations tend  to  organize  .'ewer  and  fewer 
people,  better  and  better.  President  Nixon 
has  asked  us  to  be  wary  of  this  tendency. 
.As  he  said  so  eloquently  when  dedicating 
the  new  headquarters  of  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  on  Capitol  HUl,  we  must 
become  the  Party  of  the  open  door — open 
to  everyone,   receptive   to  everyone's   views. 


willing  to  go  out  and  bring  in  the  new 
majority — younger  voters,  women,  people  of 
different  ethnic  and  racial  origins,  and  our 
senior  citizens. 

Your  work  as  a  member  of  the  rules  com- 
mittee at  this  Convention  will  have  a  funda- 
mental impact  on  the  future  vitality  of  our 
Party,  and  on  our  ability  to  obtain  a  ma- 
jority in  the  Congress  and  among  the  voters 
m  tiie  future. 

This  morning  yoti  heard  from  many  Party 
leaders  about  rules  reform.  Senator  Javlts, 
senator  Mathias.  Senator  Packwood,  Senator 
Brock  and  I  have  been  working  with  the  ad 
hoc  group  of  members  of  the  House  to  de- 
velop rules  propoaals.  I  support  their  efforts 
•o  change  Rule  32  to  make  state  parties 
more  representative  of  the  voters  in  each 
state,  and  to  remove  procedural  obstacles  to 
open  participation  In  our  Party. 

I  think  It  is  Important  to  draw  \'ery  care- 
fully the  distinction  between  Rule  SO's  dele- 
t^te  allocation  provisions,  and  those  pro- 
posed changes  m  Rules  32  and  29  which  have 
to  do  with  the  makeup  of  individual  State 
delegations.  Rule  30.  as  you  know,  deter- 
mines how  many  delegates  each  state  will 
send  to  the  Convention,  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  those  who  are  chosen  to  be  delegates. 
The  objective  of  the  House  and  Senate  groups 
with  regard  to  Rulea  32  and  29  liaa  t>een  to 
try  to  make  delegations  more  repreeentailve 
of  ttie  population  and  the  Republican  voter 
base  Ln  each  State. 

There  has  been  some  confusion  about  this 
s\ibject  as  well.  Attempt*  to  make  delega- 
tions more  representative  of  the  voter  liase 
have  been  called  "quotas. "  I  am  abeolutely 
opposed  to  any  quota  system.  Quotas  cannot 
guarantee  representativeness.  For  exfunple.  a 
delegation  containing  a  certain  proportion  of 
delegates  over  66  who  are  mainly  profeeslonal 
and  business  people  would  not  accurately 
represent  tlKise  one  out  of  four  of  our  citlrens 
.jver  66  wlio  live  in  poverty. 

We  want  to  acliieve  repreeentallvenees  in 
i^eneral  terms,  without  any  kind  of  quota  sys- 
tem. By  asking  state  parties  to  use  their  best 
efforts  to  try  to  broaden  their  organiratlons 
we  hope  we  can  obtain  a  more  repreeentative 
total  delegate  body.  A  council  oompoaed  of 
members  appointed  by  the  National  Chair- 
man to  work  with  the  statee  to  increase  rep- 
re^sentatlveness  will,  I  believe,  be  very  helpful 
and  effective. 

More  importantly,  however,  we  must  re- 
move any  obstacles,  procedural  or  monetary, 
to  participation  In  the  affairs  of  the  party  at 
the  grass-roots  level. 

We  must  eliminate  all  of  the  obstacles  to 
open  participation  In  the  delegate  selection 
process  bv  Implementing  DO  Commission  rec- 
ommendations one  through  six.  Proxy  voting 
should  be  eliminated,  for  example,  as  should 
any  kind  of  paynnent  or  fee  to  be  a  delegate 
No  person  should  be  prevented  from  being 
ii  delegate  because  he  cannot  pay  his  way  to 
I  he  Convention.  These  coets  can  be  very  high 
The  Republican  National  Committee  should, 
I  believe,  at  least  pay  the  costs  of  delegate 
transportation.  In  this  way  we  can  do  much 
without  the  application  of  any  kind  of  qtiota 
or  sanction. 

Our  groups  have  also  dlscus.sed  changes  In 
Rule  30's  delegate  allocation  formula,  which 
In  my  Judgment  is  the  single  most  important 
issue  at  this  Convention. 

As  I  have  <;tudled  this  problem  I  have  been 
struck  by  the  extent  ♦o  which  Rtile  30  now 
results  in  surprising  degress  of  Inequality 
among  the  states  Delegates  from  large  states 
represent  many  times  as  many  people  as  dele- 
gates from  .small  states.  T  have  attached  a 
table  which  compares  Rule  30  delegate  allo- 
cation with  1968  Presidential  vote  and  pop- 
ulation A  glance  at  the  table  will  show  some 
of  the  Inequalities.  Por  example,  Delaware 
.sends  12  delegates  to  this  Convention;  each 
delegate  represents  8,060  votes  for  President 
Nixon  in   1968  and  46,675  people,   according 
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to  the  1970  census.  California  sends  96  deie- 
gatee  to  thla  Convention,  but  each  delegate 
represents  36.122  votes  for  President  Nixon 
in  1968,  and  207,845  people 

These  basic  facts  about  the  results  ol  the 
application  of  Rule  30  have  caused  court 
action,  as  you  know.  The  District  Court  in 
Ripon  v.  National  Republican  Party  found 
this  spring  that  the  present  formula  contains 
inequities  that  result  In  \inder-representa- 
tlon  ol  the  more  heavily  p>opulated  states  In 
the  Republican  Presidential  nominating 
process,  and  enjoined  tis  from  ualng  It  after 
1972. 

The  present  rule,  the  court  said,  is  not 
"constltutloimlly  permlssable"  because  it  al- 
locates delegates  according  to  a  formula 
based  on  electoral  college  votes  and  bonus 
delegates. 

The  Ripon  decision,  and  other  decisions, 
provide  ample  guidance  for  structuring  a 
constitutionally  correct  delegate  allocation 
formula.  In  Rtpon,  Judge  Jones  said  tl\at  a 
formula  based  on  electoral  college  votes  or 
Republican  voting  strength,  "or  some  com- 
bination of  these  factors."  would  be  consti- 
tutionally rational. 

In  the  case  of  Bode  v.  National  Democratic 
Party,  the  U.S.  Appeals  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  found  that  a  formula  based 
strictly  on  party  voting  strength  would  be 
inoorrect.  The  Court  said  that  a  formula  that 
balances  almost  equally  both  population  size 
and  party  voting  strength  Is  correct,  and 
found  that  a  formula  allocating  46  percent  of 
the  delegates  on  the  basis  of  party  vote  and 
54  percent  on  the  ba«ls  of  population  strength 
would  be  correct. 

In  Georgia  v.  National  Democratic  Party, 
the  VS.  Appeals  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  decided  that  a  formula  based  solely 
on  population  strength  woulC.  not  be  correct, 
because  It  would,  for  example,  give  an  al- 
most entirely  Democratic  state,  such  as  Mis- 
sissippi, as  much  representation  at  the  Con- 
vention as  an  entirely  Republican  state  of 
the  same  alee. 

So  I  think  we  as  a  Party  are  faced  with 
these  central  facts : 

The  present  delegate  allocation  system 
clearly  does  not  reflect  accurately  the  popu- 
lar and  Republican  voting  strength  of  the 
larger  statee, 

A  District  Court  has  foimd  our  preeent 
formtila  to  be  incorrect,  inconsistent  with 
Constitutional  guarantees,  and  has  enjoined 
us  from  using  it  after  this  Convention. 

Two  Appeals  Courts  have  laid  down  very 
clear  guidelines  that  provide  a  rational  basis 
for  structuring  a  constitutionally  correct 
delegate  allocation  formula. 

We  want  to  become  the  majority  party  by 
brocKlenlng  our  total  national  strength,  in- 
creasing Republican  Party  strength  In  the 
larger  states  that  elect  the  bulk  of  the  Con- 
gressman, and  drawing  new  people  into  the 
Party. 

The  conclusion  Is  Inescapably:  we  must 
change  the  present  rule.  I  urge  that  this 
Committee,  and  this  Convention,  adopt  a 
new  Rule  30.  We  have  all  the  facts.  We  know 
what  is  right,  and  we  know  how  to  draft  a 
new  Rule  30  that  is  constitutionally  accept- 
able. 

Let  u.i  not  put  ourselves  In  the  position  of 
the  Democratic  Party,  which  was  required  by 
Court  order  to  act. 

I  propose  that  the  follo'wlng  principles 
guide  our  new  delegate  allocation  formtila: 

This  Convention  should  adopt  a  new  Rule 
30  that  Is  structtired  in  such  a  way  that  all 
states  are  given  fair  delegate  representation 
in  the  Party's  nominating  process,  based  on 
measures  both  of  population  size  and  Re- 
publican voting  strength. 

At  the  same  time  we  should  structure  the 
formula  so  that  those  states  that  might  lose 
delegate*  through  application  of  a  new.  more 
proportionate  formula  should  be  ptermltted 
to  retain  the  same  number  oi  delegates  at 


the   1976  Convention  as  tbey  send  to  this 
Convention. 
Such  a  formula  should  be  drawn  so  as  to 

come  within  the  guidelines  contained  in  re- 
cent cotu-t  decisions  regarding  constitution- 
ally  correct   delegate  allocation  formulas. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  that  this  state- 
ment of  the  need  for  change  In  Rule  30  has 
received  very  encouraging  support  from  a 
number  of  my  coUeagties  in  both  the  House 
and  Senate:  Congressmen  Anderson  (111.). 
Andrews  (N.  Dak.).  Blester  (Pa.).  Dellen- 
back  (Oreg.  1,  Heinz  (Pa.),  and  Rallsback 
(111. I.  and  Senators  Domlnlck  lOolo.).  Javite 
(N.Y.t.  Mathias  (Md.),  Schweiker  (Pa.), 
Scott  (Pa.),  Taft  lOhlo).  and  Saxije  (Ohio). 

I  can  report  a  strong  belief  among  many  of 
my  colleagues,  and  among  peo-ty  officials  with 
whom  I  have  spoken,  that  the  present  for- 
mula should  be  changed  here  in  Miami 
Beach. 

I  have  prepared  my  own  formula  based  on 
the  above  principles.  My  proposed  language 
for  Rtile  30.  and  the  results  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  proposal,  are  attachments  2 
and  3. 

My  formula  would: 

— Allocate  four  at-large  delegates  to  each 
state,  plus  two  delegates  for  each  Congres- 
sional district.  This  part  of  the  formula  in 
effect  gives  every  state  2  delegates  for  each 
electoral  college  vote,  thus  reflecting  the 
state's  population,  while  retaining  the  bias 
that  already  exists  toward  the  smaller  states 
which  have  a  proportionately  larger  elec- 
toral college  vote. 

— Provide  one  additional  District  Delegate 
from  each  Congressional  district  for  each 
35.000  votes  or  major  fraction  thereof  of  the 
largest  Republican  vote  cast  for  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  President  In  the  last  elec- 
tion In  that  district,  or  cast  for  the  Republi- 
can candidate  for  Governor,  Senator,  or 
Hotise  of  Representatives  In  '  that  district, 
whichever  Is  greater.  This  provides  a  measure 
of  Republican  voting  strength  in  the  state. 
and  thus  provides  the  necessary  balance  be- 
tween papulation  size  and  party  voting 
strength  in  the  formula. 

— Provide  a  savings,  or  grandfather,  provi- 
sion which  would  insure  that  no  state,  as  the 
result  of  the  adoption  of  this  formula,  will 
have  fewer  delegates  in  1976  than  it  has  at 
this  Convention. 

This  formula  treats  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  a  state,  taking  it  out  of  tba  "Terri- 
tories "  category  to  wliieta  it  is  traditionally 
relegated,  and  thus  reoogniiing  that  citizens 
of  the  District  may  vote  for  President,  and 
that  they  now  designate  a  Delegate  to  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Territories  are  as- 
signed delegates  based  oa  population 
strength,   and   they  are  also   grandfathered. 

Let  me  comment  briefly  on  some  similari- 
ties, as  well  as  some  differences,  between  the 
present  Rule  30  and  the  formulation  I  am 
proposing. 

Rule  30  now  consists  of  two  elentenls,  elec- 
toral college  votes  and  "bonus  delegates." 

The  electoral  college  element  derives  from 
Rule  30's  provision  for  four  at-large  delegates 
from  each  state  (or  two  for  each  Senator) 
and  the  two  delegatets  for  each  Congressional 
district  that  are  provided  by  Section  (b). 
Rule  30's  Section  (b).  of  course,  appears  to 
be  a  measure  of  Republican  voting  strength. 
but  in  practice  It  does  not  work  that  way. 
Only  two  Congressional  districts  of  48S  failed 
to  cast  fewer  than  12.600  votes  for  the  Re- 
publican Presklenttal  candidate  in  1968.  or 
the  Republican  nominee  for  Congress  in 
1970.  Thus,  every  Congreaalonal  district  but 
two  IS  represented  by  two  delegates  to  this 
Convention  <or  two  for  each  Congressman). 
pUis  two  for  every  Senator,  exactly  double  the 
number  of  the  electoral  college,  minus  two. 

Thus,  one  element  ol  the  preeent  rule  in 
practice  almost  exactly  refiecls  electoral  (Al- 
lege strength,  which  is  a  measure,  though  a 
distorted  one,  of  a  state's  population.  As  we 


know,  m  Georgia  v.  Nationsl  Detnooratic 
Party,  ttie  Ck>urt  found  that  a  fonsula  re- 
flecting population  sis*  alone  was  not  proper. 

The  additional  award  of  six  bonus  delegates 
to  every  state  that  produces  Republican  vic- 
tories, no  matter  how  large  the  stale,  simply 
adds  to  the  distortion.  Smaller  states  have 
two  types  of  advantages:  one  created  by  their 
advantage  In  the  electoral  college,  and  the 
other  created  by  the  award  of  bonus  dele- 
gales  on  a  non-proportionate  basis. 

My  formula  provides  two  at-large  delegates 
for  each  Senate  seat,  and  two  delegates  for 
each  Oongressional  district,  thus  providing 
an  accurate  measure  of  electoral  ooUege 
strength,  apportioned  among  the  slates  on 
the  basis  of  1970  population.  By  eliminating 
the  bonus  rule,  and  substituting  a  prortalou 
that  ^portions  delegates  on  the  basis  of  dis- 
trict Republican  voting  strength,  my  formula 
provides  a  nearly  perfect  balance  of  CMt- 
gates.  totalling  2.130.  Of  this  total.  1.076  are 
provided  by  the  electoral  college  factor  (204 
at-large  delegates,  plus  872  representing  Con- 
gressional seats).  An  additional  1,013  dcle- 
gaiee  are  assigned  on  the  basis  of  Republican 
voting  strength,  providing  a  nearly  perfect 
division  between  the  two  standards,  which  is 
enilrriy  consistent  with  the  Court's  dictum 
in  Bode  V.  National  Democratic  Partf.  These 
totals  are  contained  in  attachment  3. 

Against  a  total  of  2.130  delegates,  the  pro- 
vision for  34  "grandfatliered"  rtaistitNi  is 
cleskTly  not  significant  enough  to  distort  the 
formula  in  any  but  a  de  minim.ia  way. 

I  have  tried  to  draft  and  present  to  you 
a  formula  that  is  consistent  with  court  deci- 
sions and  the  best  interests  of  the  Republi- 
can Party. 

One  concern  that  has  been  expreesed  is 
that  this  formula  provides  too  large  a  dele- 
gate body  to  assure  that  the  Convention  is 
conducted  In  orderly  fashion.  With  the  addi- 
tion of  one  alternate  for  each  deleg:ate.  the 
total  number  of  delegates  and  alternates  on 
the  Convention  floor  wouM  tm  4SW.  The 
Democratic  Convention  provided  for  dose 
to  3.000  delegates.  wKh  half  that  number 
of  alternates,  for  a  total  of  aixnit  4.600  And 
that  was,  from  appearances  at  least,  an 
orderly  Convention. 

If  we  wanted  to  Increase  the  number  of 
delegates  and  yet  keep  the  delegate  body 
snuUl  in  total,  we  too  could  provide  one 
alternate  for  every  two  delegates. 

I  have  also  heard  It  said  that  a  very  large 
delegate  body  reduces  the  nvunl>er  of  cities 
that  can  accommodate  a  Republican  Conven- 
tion. But  it  would  seem  that  only  five  or  six 
cities — New  York,  Chicago.  San  PTanclsco. 
Miami,  Atlantic  Ctty,  and  Houston — can 
handle  a  Convention  even  of  our  present 
size. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  this  particular  formu- 
lation, however.  We  co\ald  draw  tip  a  formula 
that  produces  a  smaller  or  larger  total  num- 
ber of  delegates,  that  reduces  the  impor- 
tance of  electoral  college  votes,  or  Increases 
the  propoitlon  of  delegates  assigned  accord- 
ing to  party  voting  strerigth. 

I  would  point  out  that  my  proposal  has 
two  advantages.  First,  It  retains  electoral 
college  strength  as  a  key  factor  in  the  for- 
mula, and  it  thus  permits  the  smaller  states 
to  keep  the  advantage  they  now  derive  from 
the  QMUteup  of  the  electoral  coUege.  Sec- 
ond. It  grandfathers  the  smaller  statee  that 
would  lose  delegates.  By  balancing  delegates 
produced  by  the  electoral  college  factor 
with  a  large  block  of  delegates  produced  by 
party  voting  strength,  the  restiltlng  alloca- 
tion of  drtegates  becomes  constitutionally 
correct. 

Though  we  can  devise  different  formulas, 
what  la  most  important  Is  that  we  set  to 
work  now  to  cliang*  Rule  30  in  a  way  that  is 
cou&lstent  with  court  rulings.  It  can  be 
argued  that  we  should  wait  until  alter  the 
.Appeals  Court  decides  on  the  Republican 
National  Committee's  appeal   before  chaug- 
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.  ^«_  J  .v,.t  f>»n  Twvt  ho  farced  to  do  It  bv  court  order  tlon  of  the  United  8t»t*«.  Let  us  eiMur*  that 
ing  Rule  30.  I  "^"^^  ^"^^^^f^J^^^  ST^.^rl^g  ?^e  n  ^es  o  t/e  R*pubncan  our  1976  Convention  1«  truly  repre.ent.tlve  of 
;;:n'?°^t  1'  l^Z.^J^r^^^r.''.     ^y^'ln^  lonrorxnlty    with    the    Constu.-       a   notional   party. 

ATTACHMENT  I 
COMPARISON  OF  DELEGATE  ALLOCATION;  RULE  30  AND  PERCY  FORMULA 


SMt 


D»l«(*t*s 
under 
rut*  30 


GCP 
vote  0*1 

(1968) 


PotMilJtwn 

yet 

delegate 

■jnder 

rule  10 

(1970) 


AlatMin* 

Ali»ki.    

Arizona 

ArkHius ^ 

Ctlifofni* 

Colorado     

Connacticut 

Datawar* 

DtslrKt  ol  CalumbM. 

Honda...       

CaoriM 

Hawati 

IdalM 

IWams 

Indiana ,. 

Iowa... 

Kaaaat 

Kaatucky 

Louistana — 

Maina 

Maryland -- 

Maasadiusattt 

Mkiitian 

Minnaaota 

Misnuippt... 

MmoUTi 

Montana  

Nabtaika. 

Nevada 


17 

8.643 

1? 

3.133 

10 

14,  818 

18 

10.S98 

% 

36,122 

m 

20.467 

n 

25,306 

1? 

8.060 

9 

3.  US 

40 

22.170 

74 

15.838 

14 

6.  &30 

14 

11.812 

SO 

37,496 

■Kl 

33.  371 

77 

28. 141 

70 

23.  M4 

74 

19. 267 

70 

12.  877 

8 

21,157 

?R 

19.923 

14 

22.554 

48 

28.556 

76 

25.332 

13 

6.809 

TO 

27,064 

14 

9,917 

Ifi 

20.073 

12 

6.099 

202.  598 

25.  181 

98,471 

106.850 

207,  845 

110.363 

137.828 

45. 675 

84.057 

169.736 

191  232 

^,994 

50.929 

191  620 

162.302 

128.411 

112.454 

133.138 

102.159 

124. 20< 

150.862 

167.  3» 

184.896 

146.349 

170.532 

155.913 

49.601 

92,  737 

40,728 


Flactorai 

co(le«e 

PpiCV 

vol* 

formula 

9 

25 

3 

12  (7> 

6 

20 

6 

21 

45 

199 

7 

27 

6 

33 

3 

12  (9> 

3 

9  (7) 

17 

66 

12 

36 

4 

14  (12) 

4 

14  (13) 

26 

120 

13 

57 

8 

34 

7 

29 

9 

32 

10 

27 

4 

13 

10 

35 

14 

58 

21 

8S 

10 

43 

7 

17 

12 

48 

4 

14  (12) 

5 

19 

3 

12  («) 

SUI« 


Deletatas 

under 

lul*  30 


GOP 

vole  per 

detegate 

(1968^ 


Populatiofl 

per 

delegate 

under 
rule  30 
(1970) 


DectOfal 
college  Percy 

vote  formula 


New  Hafflpshira... 

New  Jersey 

New  Meuoo 

New  Yorli 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio      

Oklahoma.. 

Oretoo 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee. 

Texas 

Utah 

Verffloot 

Virtlnia 

Wubinflaa 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin  

Wyemini.       


Total... 

Puerto  Rwo 

Virgin  Islands. 
Guam 


14 

4« 
1« 
88 

32 
12 
56 

22 

18 

60 

8 

22 
14 

26 
52 
14 
12 
30 
24 
18 
78 
12 


11,064 
33,137 
12. 121 
34  181 
19.600 
11,556 
31.982 
20.441 
22,661 
34,834 
15.295 
11.548 
10,703 
18.177 
23. 612 
17,052 

7,095 
19.  677 
24.521 
17.086 
28. 928 

5.911 


52,  692 
179, 204 

72.571 
206.713 
158,  814 

51,480 
190,215 
116,330 
116.188 
196,  565 
118.715 
117  751 

47.590 
150.929 
215,322 

75.662 

37  061 
154.050 
142,  049 

96,902 
157.  783 

27.  701 


4 

17 

4 

41 

13 

3 

25 

8 

6 

27 

4 

8 

4 

10 

26 

24 

3 

12 

9 

6 

n 

2 


,4  (13) 

14  (13) 
175 

47 

12  (10) 
113 

29 

24 
123 

13 

23 

1«  (13) 

36 

88 

16 

12  (l«) 

41 

38 

23 

4t 

12    (8) 


1,33S 
S 
3 
3 


542.408 
28.332 
20.823 


Total. 


2,119  (30> 
5 

3    (1) 
3    (1- 

2,130 


RCLE    50 

(Proposed  new  language  to  Implement 
"Percy  Formula") 
The  memberamp  of  the  next  National  Con- 
Tentton  sh»U  conalst  of: 

A.    DKLBOATaS    FaOM    THB    30    STATKS    AND    THK 
DUnaCT    OF    COLUMBIA 

1.  Pour  (4)  Delegates  at  Large  from  each 
of  the  fifty  (50)  3t»t4S8.  and  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

a.  Two  (3)  additional  Delegates  at  Large 
for  each  Representative  at  Large  In  Congress 
from  such  State,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

3.  Two  (3)  District  Delegates  from  each 
Congressional  District. 

4.  On*  (1)  additional  District  Delegate 
from  each  (^ngresslonal  District  and  one  ( 1 ) 
atldlUonal  Delegate  for  each  SUte  having 
only  one  ( 1 )  Congressional  District,  for  each 
36,000  votes  or  major  fraction  thereof,  of  the 
largMt  Republlcam  vote  cast  for  the  Repub- 
lican nominee  for  President  in  the  last  pre- 
ceding Preaidentlal  election,  or  for  the  Re- 
pubUcan  candidate  for  Governor,  Senator. 
or  for  all  Republican  candidates  for  Hepre- 
sentaUve  at  Large  or  Member  of  Congress.  In 
that  election  or  a  subsequent  election, 
whichever  is  greater. 

D.    DBL»GAT«»    F«OM    THI    T««ITOHI«8 

1.  Five   (5)    Delegates  at  Large  for  IMerto 

Blco. 

a.  One  (1 )  Delegate  at  Large  for  the  Virgin 

Islands. 

3.  One  (1)  Delegate  at  Large  for  Guam. 

C.    SAVINGS    PROVISION 

In  any  case  when  the  application  of  this 
Rule  for  apportionment  of  Delegates  to  a 
State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  Territory 
results  in  the  designation  of  fewer  Delegates 
than  such  State,  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
Territory  sent  to  the  1972  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention,  such  State,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  Territory  shall  have  the  same 
number  of  Delegates  at  the  1976  Republican 
Motional  Convention. 


D.    ALTEKNATE    DEU;GA'nC8 

One  (1)  Alternate  Delegate  shall  be  pro- 
vided for  each  Delegate  to  the  National  Con- 
vention. 

ATTACHMENT  3 
RESULTS  OF   •PEUCY  FORMULA" 


Nunbar        Pert»nl 


1.  Number  ot  delegates  at-large  (4  tor 

each    State    and    District    of    Co- 
lumtHa) 

2.  NumtMT  of  dotiict  deletate*  based 

oa  congresaional  seats  

3.  NumbM  of  dotiict  d«la(atas  as- 

signed accoidlnfto  Republican 
voting  strength  

4.  Number  of  "grandfathered"  date- 

gates.  

b.    Delegates  assigned  to  Puerto  Rtea. 

Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam  

Total  ~2.13P 

Balance  of  delegates  based  on  electoiai 
college  vole  vs.  delcgaies  based  on 
pai(\  voting  strength 
Delegates  reflecting  electoiai  col- 

lete  votes  (1  and  2  above)  1.076 

Delegates  reflecting  pad*  voting 
strength.-. ••O" 


204 

9.6 

872 

47.6 

1.013 

40  9 

34 

1.6 

7 

.3 

100.0 

50.59 
47.60 


CHILD  NUTRITION  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  PERCY  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  in  reporting 
H.R.  14896.  I  think  it  is  basically  a  good 
bill  that  will  clear  up  many  uncertain- 
ties about  our  child  nutrition  programs 
for  the  school  year  ahead. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  as  reported 
contains  many  of  the  elements  found  in 
S.  3661,  a  bill  which  I  cosponsored.  I  felt 
that  S.  3661.  prepared,  as  it  was.  by  the 
U8DA  in  constiltations  with  many  con- 
cerned individuals  and  groups  inside  and 


outside  of  CJoverrunent,  offered  the  best 
framework  for  improving  the  present 
structure  of  child  nutrition  programs. 

I  trust  that  our  consideration  of  this 
bill  will  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  p. 
more  searching  examination  of  our  pres- 
ent programs  and  the  consideration  of 
more  fundamental  and  far-reaching  re- 
forms such  as  are  embodied  in  my  own 
bUl,  S.  3904.  The  Comprehensive  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1972.  My  cosponsors  and 
I  are  convinced  that  a  fresh  start  is 
badly  needed  in  this  field  if  we  are  to 
achieve  our  final  goal  of  assuring  ade- 
quate nutrition  for  all  needy  children. 
But  that  is  in  the  long  nm,  and  we 
are  faced  today  with  amendments  to  the 
National  School  Limch  Act  and  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  that  are  necessary  for  the 
coming  school  year. 

I  applaud  the  steps  which  are  taken  in 
this  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
school  breakfEist  program,  the  special  or 
nonschool  food  assistance  program,  and 
the  nonfood  or  equipment  assistance 
program. 

I  also  support  the  committee's  action 
in  fixing  free  and  reduced  price  meal 
eligibility  guidelines  at  no  more  than 
125  percent  and  150  percent  respectively 
of  the  income  poverty  guideline.  I  shall 
support  efforts  to  amend  the  bill  to  in- 
clude a  so-called  grandfather  clause  to 
cover  those  areas  which  presently  have 
higher  eligibility  standards. 

In  general,  I  believe  in  the  performance 
funding  concept  which  the  committee 
has  proposed  for  section  4  food  assist- 
ance and  which  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
( Mr.  Miller  )  will.  I  imderstand,  propose 
by  floor  amendment  for  section  11.  spe- 
cial lunch  assistance.  But  I  would  like  to 
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clarify  a  few  points  with  the  managers 
of  the  bill  before  we  vote  on  final  passage. 
I  take  this  occasion  in  advance  of  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues, a  few  unanswered  questions  that 
I  ha\e  is  they  are  now  on  the  floor  at 
the  moment. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  bill  guarantees 
a  State  a  dollar  amount  equal  to  the 
number  of  lunches  it  serves  multiplied 
by  the  average  national  payment  per 
lunch  which  in  no  case  shall  be  less  than 
8  cents.  I  presume  this  is  correct. 

But  a  school  within  a  State  is  not  nec- 
essarily guaranteed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  number  of  limches  it  serves  multi- 
plied by  the  average  national  payment. 
The  answer  appears  to  be  correct. 

So  some  schools  In  Illinois,  for  ex- 
ample, may  actually  be  receiving  a  pay- 
ment equtJ  to  6  cents  per  lunch  while 
others  may  be  receiving  the  equivalent  of 
10  cents  per  lunch.  I  wonder  if  this  may 
not  be  a  disincentive  to  some  schools  to 
do  the  very  beet  job  they  can  in  provid- 
ing nutrition  services  to  all  needy  chil- 
dren. 

In  this  same  regard,  why  does  the  leg- 
islation speak  of  a  national  average  pay- 
ment pet  lunch?  Am  I  to  take  this  to 
mean  that  in  fact  one-half  of  the  States 
and  territories  may  be  receiving,  say,  6 
cents  per  lunch  and  the  other  half  10 
cents  per  lunch  for  a  national  average  of 
8  cents?  Taking  the  language  at  face 
value,  the  answer  to  this  must  be  "Yes. " 

Is  this  equitable?  I  think  we  shall  hear 
many  complaints — and  justifiably  so.  In 
my  opinion — If  in  the  next  fiscal  year  an 
average  paik'ment  per  lunch  nationwide 
is  achieved  by  below-average  payments  to 
»i*me  schools  tuta  lo  sumc  omks  ana 
above-average  pai-ments  to  others. 

Would  it  not  be  more  equitable  if  we 
guarantee  the  States  as  well  as  the 
schools  within  each  State  a  minimum 
pajTment  per  lunch?  This  would  make 
our  meaning  absolutely  clear:  Eight 
cents  per  lunch  would  mean  at  least  8 
cents  and  not  perhaps  as  low  as  6  or  as 
high  a  10. 

Did  the  committee  consider  this  lan- 
guage? I  would  hope  the  managers  would 
consider  amending  the  bill  to  this  effect. 


INDIA  AT  25 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  it  was 
on  August  15,  1M7,  that  the  British  rec- 
ognized India's  Independence,  and  it  was 
on  August  15,  1947,  that  the  dream  of 
Maliatma  Gandhi  and  Jawaharlal  Nehru 
came  true.  There  was  a  rebirth  of  a 
great  nation,  an  awakening  and  revital- 
ization  of  a  great  people  but  at  the  same 
time  there  was  the  cold  realization  of  the 
responsibilities  which  lay  ahead  for  an 
impoverished,  albeit  independent,  coun- 
try with  the  second  largest  population  in 
the  world. 

All  was  not  euphoria  at  the  time  of  in- 
dependence day  o^ebratlons,  any  more 
than  it  Is  today.  The  responsibilities  re- 
main, and,  if  anything,  they  have  grown 
more  complex  due  to  the  rapid  growth  of 
population  in  India  which  continues  to 
absorb  her  real  economic  growth,  and 
due  to  evolving  power  relationships 
throughout  the  world.  Nevertheless,  In- 
dia has  weathered  many  of  the  storms. 


Its  democratic,  parliamentary  system 
has  remained  In  tact.  It  has  a  strong,  per- 
ceptive Prime  Minister,  Indira  Gandhi, 
at  its  hdm  and  a  coanmltmmt  to  social 
reform  and  economic  development. 

Usually,  at  anniversary  times,  especi- 
ally one  as  important  as  the  one  India 
is  celebrating  now,  commemorative 
speeches  are  lengthy  in  their  praise  and 
short  on  the  hard  stuff  of  what  lies 
ahead.  I  will  not  be  long  in  my  praise  be- 
caMse  I  cotmt  on  others  for  that.  I  rely 
oh  the  qusdlties  of  contemporary  Indian 
civilization  to  speak  for  itself.  And  I  *'lll 
not  be  long  in  my  criticism  either. 

Mr.  President,  my  Intent  is  only  to 
wish  this  great  country  and  its  people 
well  and  to  stress  that  the  problems 
ahead  will  challenge  the  best  of  them. 
India's  future  lies  not  in  ambitious  plans 
done  in  the  abstract  for  classroom  con- 
sumption, but  in  the  formulation  and  im- 
plementation of  policies  which  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people — needs  that  are  writ- 
ten in  their  faces  and  are  a  part  of  every- 
day of  their  Uvea.  I  am  speaking  of  pro- 
viding food,  improving  agricultural  pro- 
duction, raising  indiistrial  productivity, 
Initiating  urban  housing  and  welfare 
programs,  rationalization  of  the  econ- 
omy, and  a  redistribution  of  wealth  to  re- 
duce the  income  disparities  which  per- 
sist. 

Recent  articles  commemorating  In- 
dia's 25th  anniversary  of  independence 
describe  in  a  very  vivid  way  the  needs  of 
the  people  and  what  remains  to  be  done. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  two  rele- 
vant articles  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  and  Washington  Post  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rbporb, 

mere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  Vork  Times,  Aug.  14.  1972] 

India.  Stux  in  Shadow  or  Povxbtt,  Shows 

Prisc  as  a  Nation  Now  2b 

(By  Robert  TrumbtiU) 

N«w  Dklhi. — Prime  Minister  Indir»  Oandbl 
la  about  to  open  a  subdued  y«&r-long  cele- 
bration of  the  29tb  annlTersary  of  Indian 
independence  In  a  country  where  much  hsji 
changed,  yet  much  remams  the  same,  since 
her  father.  Jawaharlal  Nehru,  hailed  the  new 
nation's  "tryet  with  destiny"  as  Britain 
handed  over  power  In  the  first  minutes  of 
Aug.  16,  1947. 

Physical  Improrements  have  brightened 
the  face  of  this  ancient  and  long-suffering 
land,  though  Mr.  Nehru's  comment  that  "we 
have  achieved  much"  but  "we  must  achieve 
much  more"  is  as  applicable  today  as  when 
he  made  it  on  the  first  Independence  Day. 

The  shining  Image  of  India  in  the  emerging 
"third  world"  of  former  colonial  countries 
has  dulled  in  the  years  of  shifting  alliances 
and  th»  declining  relevance  of  neutralism. 
the  basis  of  Indian  foreign  policy  under  Mr. 
Nehru,  the  first  Prime  Minister. 

The  Internal  political  complexion  of  the 
country  has  also  altered,  with  the  power  no 
longer  In  the  hands  of  the  old  Congress  party 
as  Mr.  Nehru  had  known  It  untu  his  death  In 
1964.  Indians  say  that  Mrs.  Oandhl's  rule  at 
the  head  of  a  reconstructed  party,  younger 
and  more  leftist,  is  firmer  than  her  father's 
ever  was. 

Mrs.  Qandhi  has  taken  the  economy,  never 
strong,  into  uncharted  socialist  paths.  With 
wages  low.  prices  up.  productivity  down  and 
unemployment  growing,  the  sucoees  of  the 
aoclallst  exp«riment  is  yet  to  be  established 

Meanwhile,  uncontrollable  natural  factors 
of  alternating  floods  and  droughts,  and  the 


savage  summer  heat,  are  unchanging  agoniee 
In  a  disaster-prone  country  poorly  served  by 
nature. 

Following  a  recurrence  this  summer  of  the 
droughts  that  perlodlcaUy  deprive  struggling 
Industry  of  needed  electric  power  and 
threaten  food  sbwtages  where  many  already 
are  hungry,  Mrs.  Oandhl  ha&  decreed  an  aus- 
tere observance  of  the  2Sth  Independence 
Day  in  order  to  rebuild  depleted  reserves. 

Such  spectacular  holiday  displays  as  the 
outlining  of  public  buildings  with  electric 
lights  on  the  festive  night  have  been  barred 
and  the  public  has  been  asked  to  forgo  the 
customary  ostentatious  anniversary  parties. 

In  the  midst  of  India's  modernization, 
some  things  remain  unchanged.  Despite  a 
Jagged  new  skyline  of  monolithic  high-rise 
buildings,  the  environs  of  the  capital  retain 
an  ambiance  at  ttmeieee  antiquity  through 
the  spectacular  obi  monuments  of  bygone 
eras.  Uke  the  huge  seventeenth-century  Red 
Fort,  ottce  the  seat  of  MogiU  emperors. 

With  urban  sprawl  pushing  New  Delhi's 
boundaries  ever  outward  t«  country  that  was 
semideeert.  the  quiet  of  the  nlgbt  in  this 
once -compact  capital  la  ahatteted  by  traffic 
sounds  instead  of  the  jacksa'B  eerie  wall. 
These  noisy,  skulking  animate  that  once  scav- 
enged nightly  in  the  city'a  outafcirta  sbun 
the  new  suburbs. 

But  the  twlUgbt  hour,  when  suneet  cuts 
the  heat  Uke  the  cloelng  of  an  oven  door. 
is  still  ta*de  vivid  by  aoclu  of  eereecblng 
parakeets  darting  above  the  city  streets  like 
streaks  of  green  fiame. 

A  iiUTtaK  or  sovwM 

Besides  the  screams,  chirps  and  caws  of  the 
many  kinds  of  birds,  the  cacophony  of  Indian 
cities  includes  the  chattering  of  untamed 
rhesus  monkeys  roaming  the  urban  roofs. 
and  the  undulating  tones  of  the  snake 
charmer's  fiute. 

In  the  countryside  around  New  Delhi  a 
motorist  may  have  to  swerve  to  avoid  Mttlng 
a  wUd  pewock  stnittlng  on  the  highway,  In 
the  railway  yards  of  e««Um  inoia  etepnaau 
are  preferred  to  englnae  for  shifting  boacars. 

The  new  mingles  with  the  old. 

SoTiet-made  tractors,  drtvea  by  beerded, 
turbaaed  Sikhs,  dodge  around  bullock  eeru 
and  camels  on  the  Orand  Trunk  Roed.  the 
great  Punjab  artery  desorlbetf  In  Rudyard 
Kipling's  tales  of  British  India. 

CbUdren  of  the  untouchables,  lowest  of  the 
low  In  the  stratified  Hindu  social  order,  earn 
university  degrees  althau^  their  fathers  may 
etlU  live  in  hovels  and  foUow  Inherited  menial 
ooeupations  that  OMmbers  of  the  higher 
castes  hold  In  contefapt. 

In  teeming  cities  like  New  Delhi.  Oalcatta. 
Bombay  and  Madras,  new  apartment  houses 
are  rising  in  vast  slum-clearance  projects.  But 
In  most  cities  the  ock>rous  colonies  of  tum- 
bledown makealilft  huts  also  grow  despite 
regulations  against  them.  "Tou  can  enforce 
regulations  only  so  far,"  said  a  municipal 
housing  offlcial  In  Madras. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  new  India  is  the 
air  of  cheery  pride  exhibited  lo  fields  and 
factories  where  so  many  faces  onoe  were 
hangdog  and  discouraged. 

"You  know,  we  send  technicians  to  other 
countries  now."  said  an  Indian  irrigation  ex- 
pert In  Hlmachal  Pradesh,  a  moxmtaln  stale 
whose  melting  Htm&layan  snows  water  the 
biu-nlng  northern  plain. 

"Qarlbi  Hatao" — "Banish  poverty' — is  the 
slogan  adopted  by  the  new  Congrese  party 
built  by  Mrs.  Qandhi  after  she  had  led  the 
electlous  In  casting  out  the  old  guard. 

The  socialist  approatch  has  so  far  pro- 
duced a  mixed  pattern  of  Qovernment 
monopoly,  official  ccmipetition  with  private 
enterprises.  3overnment  ax^  ;»'lvate  partner- 
ships and  the  purely  private  sector. 

To  its  existing  mooopoUes  In  communica- 
tions and  transportation,  the  Oovemiaent 
has  added  banking,  insurance  and  ooal.  and 
SO    per    cem    coiiirn!    of    the    ."Jteel    Industry. 
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•Actually,  we  have  nationalized  very 
little."  a  cloee  adviser  to  Mrs.  Gandhi  said 
m  a  recent  Interview.  "Mostly,  we  have 
mrrely  taken  over  ailing  buslhtisses  to  put 
them  on  their  Teet." 

private  businessmen  have  been  unim- 
rrei>sed  by  such  assurances  "We  are  living 
on  a  itnire  edge,  wondering  what  the  Gov- 
ernment 18  going  to  seize  next."  said  one 
successful  entrepreneur  ;n  Bombay. 

Some  Western  economic  analysts  here 
charge  the  Indian  Government  with  being 
overly  nationalistic  and  conservative  in  man- 
ag.og  what  Mrs.  Gandhi  calls  the  "com- 
manding heights"  of  the  economy. 

"India  Is  too  cautious  In  hoarding  $1  25 
blUlon  In  foreign  exchange  instead  of  using 
some  oX  it  on  projects  to  expand  the  econ- 
omy," an  American  expert  declared. 

SOMX    lUPOKTS    HALTED 

Imports  of  consumer  goods  have  virtually 
ceased.  Judging  by  the  goods  available  in 
shop*,  although  the  black  market  Is  another 
matter  "Tou  can  get  anything  if  you  can 
pay  for  it,'  said  a  Calcutta  resident. 

However,  India  now  produces  a  spectrum 
of  Items  covering  everyday  wants,  from 
canned  foods  to  cameras,  though  the  variety 
and  quality  may  leave  mucb  to  be  desired. 
and  prlcM  are  high. 

"Ihey  tell  us  we  make  machinery  gond 
enough  to  be  sold  in  the  United  States." 
said  a  Bombay  housewife.  "Then  why  can't 
we  make  a  toaster  that  won't  break  down 
In  a  few  days?" 

According  to  a  recent  report  by  Molnul 
Haque  Chaudhurl,  the  Minister  for  Indus- 
trial Development.  Government  ventures 
suffered  an  over-all  loss  of  more  than  100 
million  rupees  In  the  1969-1970  fiscal  year 
but  loet  only  30.7  million  rupees  in  1971-72 
The  Indian  rupee  Is  exchanged  at  about 
7  5  to  the  dollar. 

"We  don't  look  Just  at  the  bala.'ice  sheet.  ' 
a  Government  economist  said.  "We  also  take 
into  account  the  social  benefits  flowing  from 
aorerumeiit  enterprlae." 

In  many  Inatancea,  he  said,  when  the  Gov- 
ernment takes  over  an  enterprise  It  'virtually 
creates  a  new  company  town"  at  the  plant. 
enabling  the  employee  to  "live  better  than 
they  otberwiae   would. " 

la  Punjab  and  other  states,  whei*  the 
"green  revolution"  In  grain  production  has 
enabled  India  to  halt  costly  Importing  and 
eves  to  think  of  exporting  food  soon,  the 
successful  farmers  have  been  discouraged  by 
the  Government's  imminent  imposition  of  a 
celling  of  10  to  12  acres  of  land  holdings. 

"I  may  as  well  sell  my  tractor  and  move  to 
the  city.'  said  a  Punjab  farmer  who  had 
arrived  as  a  destitute  refugee  from  Pakistan 
3S  years  ago  and  now  owns  90  productive 
acres  and  employs  several  families.  "Btit 
think  of  the  millions  of  landless  cultivators 
who  will  become  owners  when  the  excess 
acreage  is  redistributed.  "  a  state  official 
insisted,  when  told  of  the  Punjab  farmer's 
despair. 

A  proposal  to  limit  urban  property  holdings 
Is  expected  to  be  put  before  the  parliament, 
where  Mrs.  G&ndhl  commands  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority,  as  soon  as  a  New  Congress 
party  comnaittee  has  worked  out  the  details. 
The  plan  upset  a  New  Delhi  widow  who  has 
Just  built  a  four-bedroom  house,  modern  In 
all  respects,  that  she  can  rent  to  an  embassy 
family  for  the  equivalent  of  WOO  a  month. 

"After  expenses  and  taxes  111  have  nothing 
left,"  said  the  widow,  who  lives  in  a  small 
apartment,  "and  I  don't  even  know  if  I  will 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  property  to  my  chU- 
dren.- 

Concem  for  the  myriad  underfed.  Jobless 
poor  has  enabled  Mrs.  Qandhl  to  renege  with- 
out a  q\ialm  on  pledgee  by  her  father's  Gov- 
ernment, such  as  the  payment  of  privy 
purses — in  effect,  pensions — to  the  former 
princely  rulers  In  return  for  ceding  their 
states   to  the  Indian   union.   Her   action   in 


stopping   the   paymente   bothered   the  con- 
sciences of  many  Indians. 

Mrs.  Gandhi's  tendency  to  act  on  signifi- 
cant matters  without  consulting  Parliament 
has  been  criticized  by  Indians  who  feel  that 
ignoring  the  forms  of  democracy  can  engen- 
der contempt  for  the  sutustance 

.\  close  associate  of  Mrs.  Gandhi  recently 
described  her  Ideology  as  "centrist,  or  left  of 
center  "  At  the  same  time  she  keeps  the  sup- 
port of  the  extreme  left,  including  a  new 
youth  corp.s  that  has  evolved  from  the  wreck- 
age of  the  Naxalltes.  a  MaoLst  organization 
that    had   advocated  violent   revolution. 

Mrs  Gandhi's  luster  at  home  has  been 
enhanced  by  India  s  victory  over  Pakistan  in 
the  war  last  December,  which  resulted  in  the 
creation  of  Bangladesh  In  what  was  for- 
msllv  East  Pakistan 

Except  for  Hindu  diehards.  the  country  has 
acclaimed  the  accords  worked  out  by  Mrs. 
Gandhi  and  President  Zulflkar  All  Bhutto  of 
Pakistan  in  Simla  last  month,  beginning  an 
effort  to  end  25  years  of  ill-will  and  four 
wars  between  the  two  countries. 

While  relations  with  Pakistan  are  Improv- 
ing St  last,  the  .suspicions  of  small  states  for 
giant  neighbors  has  lessened  India's  popu- 
larity in  Nepal  Bhutan.  Bangladesh  and  Slk- 
klm,  the  latter  an  Indian  protectorate 

Nearby  Ceylon  has  displeased  New  Delhi  by 
moving  closer  to  China.  The  border  dispute 
with  Peking,  which  resulted  In  an  Indian 
military  defeat  In  1962.  still  poisons  relations 
between  the  'wo  .^sian  giants,  once  the  warm- 
est of  friends 

India's  confidence  of  her  role  as  a  leader 
among  the  neutralist  states  was  shaken  when 
many  of  these  cotintrles  decided  not  to  take 
sides  In  the  conflict  between  New  Delhi  and 
Peking,  and  declined  to  support  India  in 
United  Nations  debates  on  the  Bangladesli 
affair 

Except  for  the  tiny  Himalayan  kingdom  of 
Bhutan,  which  is  committed  by  treaty  to  be 
"guided  "  by  India  In  foreign  affairs.  oiUy 
the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satellites  suDoorled 
I^ew  Delhi's  opposition  to  a  cease-dre  In 
Bangladesh. 

India  s  status  as  a  nonaltgned  nation  has 
been  Impugned  since  New  Delhi  and  Moscow 
signed  a  treaty  last  year  that  has  military 
overtones  India  spokesmen,  however,  Insist 
that  no  Soviet  military  aid  has  been  accepted. 
The  increasing  commitment  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  India's  consistent  supporter  In  inter- 
national disputes,  and  the  alienation  from 
the  United  States  since  President  Nixon's  re- 
ported "tilt"  toward  Pakistan  m  the  Bangla- 
desh situation  disturb  many  Indians. 

American  friends  of  India  have  noted  tliat 
criticism  of  United  States  policies,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  denigrating  the  effect  of  great 
amounts  of  American  economic  aid,  has  tie- 
come  distressingly  fashionable  In  official  and 
Intellectual  circles. 

The  Image  of  antimiiltarism  and  nonvio- 
lence ctiltlvated  by  Indians,  already  tarnished 
by  the  invasions  of  the  recalcitrant  princely 
states  of  Junagadh  and  Hyderabad  and  the 
seizure  of  Goa  and  other  Portuguese  enclaves 
in  1961.  not  to  mention  the  events  leading  up 
to  the  war  in  Bangladesh,  has  been  further 
tarnished  by  recent  talk  of  developing  nuclear 
weapons,  although  Mrs,  Gandhi  has  dis- 
avowed any  such   Idea. 

However,  talks  with  many  officials,  indus- 
trialists, professional  people  and  residents  in 
a  selection  of  key  cities,  towns  and  villages 
during  a  tour  of  more  than  seven  weeks  have 
uncovered  a  tremendous  reservoir  of  ad- 
mli'stlon  and  regard  for  Americans  in  general. 
If  not  for  Mr    Nixon. 

"Indians  have  never  forgotten  American 
support  for  Indian  Independence,"  said  a 
university  professor  in  Bangalore,  an  Indus- 
trial hub  uf  the  south.  "'We  would  have 
starved  without  American  wheat."  a  business- 
man In  Calcutta  declared. 

"For  God's  sake."  a  high  Government  ofB- 
cial    begged   an   American   Journalist  friend, 


"tell  your  people  that  we  aren't  in  the  Rus- 
sians' pockets." 

|Prom  the  Washliigton  Post,  Aug.   16.  19721 

India.  PIiee  25  Years.  Enjoys  Stability 
Amid  Povijhty 

(By  Lewis  M.  Simons) 

New  Delhi. — Aug  15  (Tuesday) — In  the 
26  years  since  Jawaliarlal  Nehru  kept  his 
country's  "tryst  with  destiny.  "  the  govern- 
ment of  Independent  India  has  made  re- 
markable progress  toward  modem  statehood 

But  the  people  of  India  have  not  kept 
pace. 

As  a  government.  India  has  advanced  far 
to'ward  the  recognition  its  leaders  dearly 
crave  from  the  "world  beyond  the  Subcon- 
tinent Political  stability  Is  so  much  a  fact  of 
life  that  opposition  is  almost  nonexistent 
and  critics  are  beginning  to  raise  cries  of 
"dictator  "  against  Nehru's  daughter,  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi. 

As  a  people,  the  great  Indian  masses  are 
as  impoverished  today  as  they  were  on  this 
dav  in  1947,  the  day  Britain  set  them  free. 

To  the  outsider,  witnessing  this  phenome- 
non of  advancing  government  and  lagging 
populace  can  be  like  watching  a  lumbering 
bullock  cart.  But  on  this  cart,  sometimes  one 
wheel  rolls  forward  and  one  stands  still,  and 
the  cart  turns  in  a  circle. 

KCONOMIC    evaluation 

Consider  this  evaluation  of  the  Indian 
economy  25  years  after  Independence  by  Fi- 
nance Minister  Y.  B.  Chavan: 

"All-round  economic  progress  since  Inde- 
pendence has  radically  altered  the  character 
of  our  economy  and  brought  about  a  sig- 
nificant  Increase  in  real   incomes  generally. 

"But,  the  absolute  number  of  those  living 
in  abject  poverty  has  scarcely  diminished: 
economic  disparities  appear  to  have  wid- 
ened; unemployment  has  become  a  seem- 
ingly Intractable  problem." 

Or  again.  In  an  analysis  of  land  reform 
Sy  Stat;  Mtalst«i  Of  Amicuituire  SHer  Sl^sii, 
the  wheels  seem  to  spla  In  two  directions: 

"One  of  the  spectacular  results  of  the 
spread  of  modem  technology  has  been  a  wid- 
ening of  the  disparities  In  -wealth  and  Income 
in  rural  areas. 

"On  top  of  this,  the  unplanned  spread  of 
mechanization  threatens  not  only  to  accentvi- 
ate  the  inequalities  but  also  to  reduce  em- 
ployment opportunities.  In  the  result,  new 
social  tensions  are  developing  In  the  country- 
side."' 

DEFICrr     ELIMIMATKD 

On  occasion,  the  wheel  of  the  government 
and  the  wheel  of  the  people  seem  to  roll 
smoothly  alongside  each  other,  and  the  re- 
sults can  be  startling.  The  "Green  Revolu- 
tion "  of  Indian  agriculture  Is  one  of  these 
rare  achievements. 

Spurred  by  the  disastrous  droughts  and 
famine  of  1966-67,  government  leaders,  sci- 
entists, technicians  and  peasants  pulled  to- 
gether. Within  five  years,  they  eliminated  the 
great  food  deficit  which  had  plagued  this 
country  from  antiquity  and  built  a  reserve 
now  claimed  to  be  adequate  to  ward  off  star- 
vation for  more  than  a  year. 

While  this  is  an  achievement  that  would 
doubtless  stun  the  founders  of  independent 
India.  Gandhi  and  Nehru,  once  more  it  is  be- 
ginning to  look  as  though  the  accomplish- 
ment win  be  that  of  the  government  more 
than  of  the  people. 

FOOD     EXPOHTED 

Alter  its  resounding  defeat  of  Pakistan  last 
December,  the  government  delivered  a  re- 
ported 750,000  tons  of  rice  to  Its  newly  lib- 
erated neighbor,  Bangladesh.  The  word  went 
out:  For  the  first  time  in  history.  India  can 
export  food  grains. 

A  deal  with  a  Japanese  company  "was  re- 
ported In  which  India  was  bartering  100,000 
tons  of  corn.  The  government  offered  "mir- 
acle rice"  seeds  to  North  Vietnam. 
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The  government  also  claims  its  storehouses 
hold  9.5  million  tons  at  food  grains.  Some 
politicians  in  opposition  to  Prime  Minister 
Gandhi  have  disputed  the  flgiu»,  but  this 
can  probably  be  dismissed  as  sniping  and 
meet  diplomatic  observers  accept  the  official 
sutistlcs. 

Yet,  when  the  current  monsoon  was  late 
in  developing  and  summer  crops  were  burn- 
ing in  the  parched  ground.  It  was  only  a 
matter  of  weeks  before  peasants  began  to  die. 
Government  officials,  anxious  that  the  green 
revolution  not  nppear  to  be  a  fragile  shell, 
insisted  they  were  dying  of  malnutrition,  not 
starvation. 

Now,  although  the  monsoon  has  come. 
great  damage  has  been  done  to  crops,  and 
no  more  la  to  be  heard  about  grain  exports. 
The  Japanese  deal  is  back  "under  negotia- 
tion."  The  U.S.  mining  of  North  Vietnam's 
ports  eliminated  the  seed  offer. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  India  is  capable 
of  feeding  Itself  and  even  of  exporting  grain. 
The  point  has  been  made.  What  has  not  been 
proven  Is  that  the  diverse  elements  of  the 
government  and  the  people  can  be  made  to 
haul  together  In  good  times  as  well  as  bad 
to  overcome  dependence  on  the  capriclotis 
monsoon  and  to  make  agriculture  a  manage- 
able science. 

INOrSTRY'S    ROLE 

Industrial  growth  since  Independence  does 
not  approach  agrlctiltural  gains.  In  1960. 
three  years  after  the  Union  Jack  was  lowered 
m  New  Delhi,  industry  contributed  about  5 
per  cent  to  India's  national  Income.  By  1968. 
this  contribution  had  doubled. 

Since  then,  however,  with  the  government 
moving  Increasingly  into  the  industrial  pic- 
ture, growth  has  fallen  off  sharply.  In  the  last 
four  years,  the  government  has  granted  only 
125  out  of  1,000  applications  by  large  private 
Industrial   organizations   seeking   expansion. 

This  shackling  of  the  private  sector  has 
caused  the  government  to  dip  deeper  and 
deeper  into  bank  credits  to  help  develop  pub- 
lic sector  growth.  In  the  last  fiscal  year,  the 
government  borrowed  a  record  $1.1  billion. 

The  handfiU  of  Indigenous  industrial 
giants  has  grown  frustrated.  In  an  annual 
report  to  one  of  his  companlee  last  month, 
the  country's  leading  business  figure,  J.  R.  D. 
Tata,  complained  bitterly: 

".  .  .  Modern  and  mature  countries  which, 
whether  calling  themselves  socialist  or  not. 
have  provided  their  people  with  the  highest 
standards  of  living  and  the  most  complete 
welfare  services  in  the  world,  have  resolutely 
turned  their  back  on  outdated  Msu-xlst  theo- 
ries and  shibboleths  still  blindly  accepted  by 
so  many  In  otir  country  who  thiiik  the  pros- 
perity and  welfare  of  the  people  can  only 
come  from  the  destruction  of  all  private  own- 
ership and  enterprise." 

Most  observers  In  New  Delhi  are  not  as  con- 
vinced as  Tata,  who  is  frequently  described 
as  an  "enlightened  capitalist,"  that  Mrs. 
Gandhi  Intends  to  destroy  pnvate  enterprise. 
"What  she  does  seem  intent  on  doing,  how- 
ever. Is  developing  something  she  calls  the 
"Joint  sector,"  an  Ill-defined  melding  of  gov- 
ernment and  private  management. 

POLmCAL    MOTIVATION 

The  effort  to  eat  Into  private  control  of 
Industry  appears  to  be  politically  motivated. 
Long-time  observers  note  that  dramatic 
moves,  suota  as  nationalizing  a  huge  private 
factory,  can  pay  dividends  in  impressing  a 
large  number  of  poor  people,  even  though 
the  benefits  to  them  may  be  nil. 

To  those  of  India's  upper  class — a  class 
which  forms  an  eggahell-Uke  veneer  over  the 
depths  of  grinding  poverty — Mrs.  Oandtal  has 
become  an  object  of  soorn  for  her  steps  in 
tiationallz»tlon  and  her  efforts  to  place  re- 
strictions on  both  rural  and  urban  land- 
holdings. 

To  this  (daas,  Irom  which  Mrs.  Qandhl 
and  her  arlatocnktlo  fa^or  themselvee  came, 
she  U  "that  woman,"  Just  as  Pranklln  Roose- 


velt was  "that  man  In  the  "White  House"  to 
critics  of  his  New  Deal. 

The  argument  over  nationalization  Is  a 
constant  one  he*e.  But,  while  crtttoa  can  cite 
convincing  figures  as  evidence  that  nation- 
alized Industries  such  as  banking.  Insiu-anee. 
and  some  steel  plants,  are  doing  very  poorly, 
prc^mnents  can  point  only  to  future  hopee. 

As  to  what  this  furiously  splmilng  govern- 
ment wheel  is  churning  out  for  the  people  of 
India,  "nmes  of  India  columnist  Prem  Shan- 
kar  Jha  wrote  recervtly;  "What  difference 
does  It  make  to  the  200  million  people  who 
live  below  the  bread  line  whether  industry 
is  controlled  by  100  or  1.000  families  or, 
for  that  matter,  by  the  state.' " 

ORFATEST    KAILUIUES 

At  this  "below  the  breadline"  level  of 
society  lie  India's  greatest  failures  In  Its 
first  quarter  century:  Failure  to  provide 
housing  for  more  than  10.5  million  Tainilles; 
failure  to  provide  education  for  the  children 
of  these  families;  and  failure  to  provide 
basic  medical  attention. 

Clinging  to  the  lowest  rung  on  India's  so- 
cial ladder  are  some  80  million  Untouchables, 
or  as  Gandhi  called  them  with  heart-rending 
affection.  Harljans — ChUdren  of  Ood. 

(The  Untouchables  were  members  of  cer- 
tain Indian  castes  which,  thotigh  considered 
Hindus,  were  excluded  from  the  ordinary 
social  and  religious  privileges  of  Hinduism. 
India  outlawed  "untouchablUty"  In  1949  and 
made  persecution  of  untouchables  punlsh- 
.able  by  law. 

(How  this  caste  came  to  be  ostracized  is 
obscure.  According  to  one  definition.  Un- 
touchables are  best  described  as  Hindus  who 
were  not  allowed  to  enter  ordinary  Hindu 
temples  and  who  supposedly  caused  pollu- 
tion to  ordinary  Hindus  either  by  touch  or  by 
proximity.) 

Untouchables,  in  effect  relegated  an  entire 
commvinlty  to  the  dregs  of  society.  And.  as 
American  Blacks  have  learned,  prejudices 
cannot  be  legUlated  out  of  existence.  Un- 
touchabillty  Is  still  very  much  a  fact  of  In- 
dian life,  not  only  in  the  villages  but  In  the 
big  cities  as  well. 

Even  in  New  Delhi,  where  a  handful  of 
Harljans  have  become  Cabinet  ministers  and 
public  figures,  the  men  and  women  who 
sweep  the  streets  and  empty  latrines  are 
aiways  Untouchables. 

In  the  villages,  their  lot  Is  far  more  de- 
grading— and  dangerous.  In  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  alone.  20  cases  have  been 
reported  of  Untouchables  being  made  human 
sacrifices  to  satisfy  obscure  religious  rites. 
Those  cases  not  reported,  according  to  one 
authority,  'must  be  legion."' 

Officially,  prejudice  against  Untouchablee 
is  exorcised  in  diverse  ways.  For  instance, 
when  electric  power  Is  installed  In  rural  vil- 
lages, the  adjacent  sltim  areas  occupied  by 
the  Untouchables  of  the  vUlage  en*  Inevi- 
tably ignored.  There  Is  now  a  program  to  pro- 
vide electrification  for  one  Harljan  settle- 
ment a  day  in  each  state  in  the  cotrntry. 

But,  according  to  one  official  source,  gov- 
ernment measures  have  had  no  significant 
effect  on  Improving  the  overall  statiis  of  Un- 
touchables since  1947. 

The  Untouchables  and  the  lower,  or 
"scheduled."  castes  and  tribal  groups  make 
up  the  breeding  ground  for  India's  exploding 
population.  According  to  the  official  1971 
census,  the  population  now  stands  at  548 
mlUlon.  an  Increase  of  34.8  per  cent  In  the 
last  decade — the  highest  growth  rate  for 
any  decade  to  date. 

RATB   or   BBTHB 

According  to  Informed  observers,  the  total 
population  la  nearer  560  mlllloD  and  the  rate 
of  births  may  be  even  higher  than  the  one 
officially  reported. 

The  goal  of  the  national  family  planning 
program  Is  to  reduce  tiie  growtb  rate  from 
39  per  thousand  to  32  by  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent    flve-year     plan     In     mid- 1974.     "Tlje 


achievements  so  far  do  not  Indicate  that, 
except  in  a  few  states,  this  goal  will  be 
reached."  Health  and  Family  Planning  Min- 
ister Uma  Shankar  DJitt  said  recently. 

All  thM*  social  problems  are  very  serl- 
ouB.  Some  of  Prloae  Mlnlsteor  Ohandl's  harsh- 
est critics  say  India's  social  iUs  continue 
unabated  because  she  has  concentrated  her 
efforts  on  making  a  place  for  herself — and 
India— in  the  world  instead  of  making  India 
ft  better  place  to  live. 

Whether  this  criticism  Is  valid  or  not,  there 
is  no  question  that  the  daughter  of  Nehru 
has  far  surpassed  her  predecessors  In  gaining 
international  position  and  respect  for  both 
herself  and  her  country. 

By  shrewdly  accepting  the  courtship  of  the 
Soviet  Union  at  a  time  when  war  with  Paki- 
stan over  Bengali  nationalism  was  growing 
imminent,  she  cleared  the  way  for  her  gen- 
erals to  fight  the  battle  without  having  to 
worry  about  superpower  intervention. 

KINCING    VICTOHT 

The  ringing  victory  over  Pakistan  has  also 
swept  aside  that  lingering  aura  of  nonallgn- 
inent,  so  carefully  ntirtured  by  Nehru,  And 
though  Mrs.  Gandhi  and  her  ministers  would 
be  loath  to  admit  that  nonallgnment  Is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  leading  Indian  political 
scientists  are  not  only  open  about  it,  but 
proud. 

'"Nonallgnment  answered  our  need*  for 
security  and  our  urges  for  prestige."  said  a 
top  government  defense  analyst  In  an  inter- 
view. "By  being  friendly  in  varying  degrees 
with  Washington,  Moscow  and  Peking,  Mr. 
Nehru  hoped  to  make  the  Subcontinent  free 
from  exoeeslvcly  hoeille  Interference  by  any 
major  power.  Indo-Pak  strains  were  there 
for  anyone  to  exploit." 

For  a  number  of  years.  India  consoled 
Itself  by  saying  it  was  an  area  of  agreement 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States.  But  as  ambitious  a  figure  as  Mrs. 
Gandhi  could  not  be  content  with  this  self- 
deception  forever. 

Then,  In  December,  1970.  Sheikh  Mujlbur 
Rahman  won  an  Impressive  victory  in  the 
East  Pakistani  elections,  and  Mrs.  Gandhi 
saw  that  the  umty  of  Pakistan  was  lu  serious 
trouble. 

Here  at  last  was  a  hope  for  India  to  re- 
construct the  Subcontinent  to  iu  liking. 

Victory  gave  India  the  position  ;t  has 
craved  since  Britain  partitioned  the  Sub- 
continent preceding  independence 

WANTS    RECOGNTTION 

What  Mrs.  Gandhi  wants  now  from  the 
United  States  and  China,  and  already  en- 
joys from  the  Soviet  Union,  is  the  recogni- 
tion that  India  reigns  supreme  in  South 
Asia. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the 
indigenotu  criticism  leveled  at  Mrs.  Oandhl 
Is  political  carping.  She  has  achieved  In  her 
tenure  progress  and  stability  beyond  the 
dreams  of  the  former  British  rulers  and  the 
Indians  who  initially  Inherited  leadership. 

In  some  ways,  progress  has  been  so  signif- 
icant as  to  cause  some  criticism  to  become 
quite  fine-grained.  In  Itaelf  a  tribute  to 
India's  first  25  years. 

But  there  can  also  be  no  doubt  that  the 
next  25  years  mxist  be  a  period  of  advance 
for  the  Indian  people  tbemaelves.  While  they 
may  no  longer  be  the  starving  masses  that 
once  haunted  the  conscience  of  tbe  world, 
their  suffering  Is  still  overwhelming. 

Until  this  suffering  is  alleviated,  India's 
progress  will  oontin"ue  to  be  irregular,  like 
the  two-«^eeled  bullock  cari^.  aomeUmee 
lurching  forward  and  sometimes  lumbering 
in  a  circle. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
noting  the  problems  which  India  faces. 
It  would  be  supercilious  for  us  to  leave 
it  at  that.  The  scale  of  India's  problems 
may  dwarf  our  own  In  some  areas,  but 
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not  all.  Hn  fact  what  is  most  striking  are 
the  resemblances  and  the  need  for 
greater  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  India  in  solvlnK  our  prob- 
lems. Mrs.  Oandhl  spoke  in  part  about 
this  In  her  very  eloquent  address  to  the 
International  Conference  on  the  Human 
Environment  in  Stockholm.  Ffew  repre- 
sentatives of  our  own  CSovemment  have 
really  spoken  in  concrete  terms  about 
how  we  can  collaborate  with  Indian 
leaders  to  tackle  the  problems  we  share 
and  those  we  do  not  as  well.  Little  rep- 
resentation has  been  made  on  the  part 
of  this  administration  about  American 
concern  that  close  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  India  not  languish 
any  longer.  Too  little  has  been  done,  and 
too  much  remains  to  be  done. 

There  are  those  of  us  in  this  country 
who  are  soisitive  to  this  gap.  And  we 
will  do  aU  we  can  to  repair  it.  Conflrma- 
ttoQ  of  this  desire  is  better  than  shallow 
adulation.  India  is  a  great  land,  and  can 
be  a  stabilising  force  for  peace  in  Asia. 
But  it  needs  assurance  and  encouracre- 
ment,  something  we  can  provide  with 
effort  and  imagination. 

Ibdependence  was  a  great  achieve- 
ment in  Indian  history.  There  have  been 
other  great  achievements  in  iU  most  re- 
cent history,  but  none  would  be  sc  mon- 
umental as  the  achievement  of  high 
socioeconomic  standards  and  peace  in 
Sooth  Asia.  None  would  be  so  respected 
as  a  devotion  of  human  energies  to  the 
individual  and  the  mass  of  people  in 
India,  to  their  satisfaction  and  contents. 

When  aa»  knows  tb«e,  tben  alien  there  la 
noQA,  thMi  DO  door  is  abut.  Ob,  grant  to»  my 
prayer  that  I  may  never  lose  tbe  touch  of 
the  one  in  the  play  oi  the  many. 

— Rablndranath  Tagore. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  bigness?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMIT  A  - 
TION  OP  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  luifinished  business. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  241,  which  the 
clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
Joint  resolution  as  follows: 

A  ioint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  241)  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  approve  an 
Interim  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

THB  SBIIATB'S  BOLS  n«  STVATECIC  ASMS  UMITA- 
TION THE      JACK30N-SCOTT      AMElMDtlBNT 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  be  one  of  the  co&ponsors  of  a 
significant  amendment  to  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  241.  The  amendment,  as  Mem- 
bers know,  has  gained  support  from  both 


sides  of  the  aisle  and  from  the  adminis- 
tration itself.  This  spirit  of  blpartnership 
has  an  honorable  history-  in  the  conduct 
of  U.S.  foreign  poiicy.  Our  greatest  suc- 
cesses in  this  area  have  come  when  par- 
tisanship was  laid  aside,  and  when  all 
Americans  rallied  around  certain  endur- 
ing principles  of  polic>*. 

Mr.  President,  there  ha.s  been  broad 
acclaim,  both  here  and  abroad,  for  the 
President's  achievements  in  SALT  I.  But 
not  even  the  President  has  claimed  that 
the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  mterim  agree- 
ment have  put  the  problem  of  strategic 
weapons  to  rest.  Nor  has  the  President 
done  anything  but  encourage  the  closest 
congressional  scrutiny  of  these  accord.s. 
The  President  recognizes  that  when  the 
security  of  the  Nation  is  involved,  there 
should  be  no  such  thing  as  rivalrj-  be- 
tween the  parties  or  between  the 
branches  of  Government. 

Mr.  President,  the  limitation  of  stra- 
tegic arms  is  as  Important  a  matter  as 
we  have  ever  imdertaken  In  the  foreign 
policy  field.  Success  in  controlling  .stra- 
tegic weapons  can  bring  us  closer  to  the 
goal  we  have  sought  since  atomic  weap- 
ons were  first  made — a  reduction  in  the 
possibility  of  nuclear  war.  It  is,  there- 
fore, of  the  highest  Importance  that  the 
Senate  do  its  share  m  establishing  prin- 
ciples to  guide  consideration  of  this  all- 
important  matter,  and  that  those  prin- 
ciples be  of  a  kind  which  can  gather  the 
broadest  public  support. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  we  are 
proposing  does  embody  simple  and  sensi- 
ble and  consistent  principles.  I  believe 
these  are  principles  that  the  American 
people  are  prepared  to  support.  I  would 
add,  Mr.  President,  that  there  has  been 
much  public  confusion  over  the  terms  of 
the  agreements  we  are  being  asked  to 
approve.  There  has  iieen  considerable 
public  discussion  of  the  teciinical  prob- 
lems Involved  in  the  limitation  of  stra- 
tegic arms,  but  comparatively  little  con- 
sideration gi\'en  to  the  guidelines  which 
should  govern  the  conduct  of  future  ne- 
gotiations. I  think  it  is  high  time  that 
the  American  people  know  the  Senate's 
views  on  these  matters. 

Now,  what  principles  should  we  be 
talking  about?  I  suggest,  Mr  President, 
that  the  most  important  are  .set  forth  In 
the  text  of  this  amendment.  It  should  be 
perfectly  clear  to  the  entire  world  that 
tills  Nation's  intentions  are  entirely 
peaceful.  It  should  be  clear  tliat  we  iiave 
no  desire  for  territorial  gain,  and  no 
desire  to  exert  our  will  over  the  people 
of  any  other  nation. 

-Actions  of  the  United  States  following 
World  War  11  should  have  made  these 
facts  abundantly  clear.  .\t  the  end  of  the 
war,  the  United  States  had  the  most 
powerful  military  establishment  ever 
known  to  mankind — a  militai-y  machme 
uhat,  with  very  little  effort,  could  have 
conquered  and  dominated  every  conti- 
nent. 

We  were  the  first  and  only  nation  to 
possess  the  atomic  bomb,  and  this  weap- 
on alone  was  sufficiently  ominous  to 
blackmail  the  rest  of  mankind.  But  in- 
.stead  of  using  our  atomic  capability  for 
national  gain,  we  shared  the  knowledge 
with  the  nations  of  the  world. 

In  terms  of  conventional  forces,  at  that 


time  we  had  more  men  under  arms,  more 
.ships,  more  planes,  more  tanks,  and  other 
iieavy  armaments  than  any  other  nation. 

Tn.stead  of  using  these  forces  for  mili- 
tary gain,  this  great  machine  was  vir- 
tually dismantled,  the  planes  junked,  the 
ships  put  in  mothballs,  and  the  soldiers 
returned  to  Chilian  life. 

We  did  not  have  claim  on  any  terri- 
tory from  wartime  victories. 

Our  industrial  complex,  which  was  the 
greatest  ever  conceived  and  built  by 
mankind,  w-as  totally  untouched  by  the 
ravages  of  war.  Yet  the  military  produc- 
tion from  this  military  complex  was 
rapidly  changed  to  civilian  production. 
So,  in  my  mind,  there  can  be  no  genuine 
cjuestion  about  the  peaceful  actions  and 
ijeaceful  intentions  of  the  United  States 
and  of  the  citizens  of  the  country.  But, 
re  help  keep  the  record  straight,  I  would 
like  to  contrast  the  actions  of  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  Worli  War  n  and 
in  the  time  since  tlien  with  the  actions 
01  the  Soviet  Union. 

Since  World  War  II.  we  have  seen  the 
Russian  Government  cause  frequent  and 
serious  disruptions  of  international  af- 
fairs. We  remember  clearly  the  actions 
that  led  up  to  the  Berlin  blockade.  We 
rrmember  the  Russian  military  activities 
at  the  time  of  the  Hungarian  Rervolu- 
tion.  We  remember  similar  actions  on 
the  part  of  the  Russian  Government 
wlien  there  was  an  uprising  in  East  Ger- 
mani-.  We  remember  vividly  the  Russian 
involvement  in  Cuba  which  led  to  the 
Cuban  crisis. 

More  recently,  we  know  of  the  con- 
.' miction  of  the  Berlin  Wall  and  of  Uie 
Russian  military  action  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia which  crushed  the  freedom  of  the 
citizens  of  that  country. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  we  are  subjected 
to  a  period  of  time  when,  for  reasons 
which  none  of  us  can  fully  understand, 
the  Russian  Government  seems  to  be 
smiling,  but  none  of  us  can  be  certain 
how  long  this  frame  of  mind  will  last 
for  that  Government,  which  has  caused 
so  much  trouble  in  the  world  since  World 
War  II.  We  know  that  zebras  do  not 
change  their  stripes,  but  we  are  not  cer- 
tain yet  whether  or  not  a  bear  can  per- 
manently change  its  personality. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  other 
actions  that  I  have  mentioned  that  our 
coimtry  has  taken  since  World  War  II 
to  bring  about  peace  in  the  world,  I  would 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  during  this  period,  according 
to  the  best  records  I  can  get,  the  United 
States  has  put  forth  a  grand  total  of 
almost  $150  billion  in  foreign  aid.  to 
former  foes  and  to  our  friends  alike,  and 
this  has  gone  a  long  way  toward  build- 
ing up  the  economies  of  many  countries, 
some  of  which  are  now  strong  enough  to 
challenge  us  seriously  and  successfully 
in  the  marketplace. 

So  the  record  is  that  for  more  than  25 
years,  the  United  States  has  sought  ways 
to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  general 
nuclear  war.  All  of  the  strategic  pro- 
grams funded  by  the  Congress  have  had 
that  end  in  mind.  We  have  committed 
ourselves  to  a  posture  of  deterrence,  a 
posture  which  says  to  any  potential  ad- 
versary that  the  InitiatlpB  of  nuclear 
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hostilities  against  the  United  States  will 
be  tantamount  to  self-destruction. 

Such  a  posture  will  work,  such  a  pos- 
ture wiU  be  believed,  only  when  an  ad- 
versary is  convinced  that  he  cannot 
execute  a  disarming  first  strike  against 
us.  He  will  not,  therefore,  look  solely  at 
the  size  of  our  inventorj'  of  strategic 
weapons — the  number  of  missiles,  the 
number  of  aircraft,  or  the  number  of 
warheads.  He  will  concentrate  instead 
on  the  ninnber  of  strategic  weapons  that 
will  be  able  to  survive  his  first  attack. 
Thus  it  is  the  survivability  of  our  strate- 
gic arsenal,  even  more  than  its  size  or 
its  destructive  power,  wliich  is  \ital  to 
the  maintenance  of  deterrence. 

The  testimony  of  our  diplomatic  and 
military  experts  before  Senate  commit- 
tees niakes  it  plain  that  the  interim 
agreement,  in  and  of  itself,  does  not  pro- 
vide certain  assurance  of  the  sur- 
vivability of  America's  deterrent.  The 
record  of  the  hearings — a  record  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  all  Senators — 
makes  it  clear  that  there  is  enough  lee- 
way permitted  to  the  Soviets  in  the  way 
of  military  modernization  to  cause  me  to 
conclude  that  the  survivability  of  a  suffi- 
cient U.S.  deterrent  force  is  not  a  cer- 
tainty In  or  after  1977. 

The  capacity  to  retaliate  after  a  first 
strike  is  affected  crucially  by  the  type 
of  weapon  available.  Current  American 
ICBM  and  Polaris  capabilities  would  be 
most  effective  against  cities,  the  so-called 
soft  targets.  In  contrast,  the  Soviet  nu- 
clear force,  with  its  SS-9  ICBM  armed 
with  a  25  megaton  warhead,  seems  to  be 
designed  primarily  for  destroying  ICBM 
silos  and  other  strategic  capabilities  with- 
out employing  the  smaller  warhead  mis- 
siles deployed  on  the  submarine  force. 
The  United  States  could  retaliate  with 
its  Polaris  squadrons  primarily  against 
Soviet  cities.  But  this  would  still  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  with  a  capability  for 
destroying  Amencan  cities.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, as  President  Nixon  has 
asked: 

Should  a  President.  In  the  event  of  a  nu- 
clear attack,  be  left  with  the  single  option 
of  ordering  the  mass  destruction  of  enemy 
civilians,  in  the  face  of  the  certainty  that  it 
would  be  followed  by  the  msiss  slaughter  of 
Americans? 

If  the  U.S.S.R.  possesses  a  counter- 
force  first-strike  arsenal,  possession  of 
even  an  assured  second-strike  capacity 
by  both  sides  is  not  the  equiv,alent  of 
parity.  The  threat  of  such  a  Soviet  coim- 
terforce  capability  is  precisely  the  reason 
for  the  alarm  over  the  Soviet  strategic 
programs. 

The  U.S.S.R.  has  constructed  a  large 
ICBM,  the  8S-9,  for  which  the  United 
States  has  no  counterpart.  Deployed  in 
sufBcient  numbers  and  armed  with  the 
multiple  Independently  targetable  war- 
heads— ^MIRV's — of  sufficient  accuracy, 
this  missile  could  threaten  our  land- 
based  ICBM  forces.  Oiu-  MIR'V  systems, 
by  contrast,  do  not  have  the  combination 
of  numbers,  accmticy,  and  warhead  yield 
to  pose  a  threat  to  the  Soviet  land-based 
ICBM  force. 

"ITie  political  consequence  of  this  sort 
of  "parity" — ^which  is  really  U.S.  inferi- 
ority—is the  elimination  of  the  VS.  nu- 
clear force  as  protection  for  our  allies 


and  friends  against  a  Soviet  military  in- 
cursion, or  at  least  a  major  decline  in 
its  credibility. 

It  is  this  fact  which  makes  necessary 
and  appropriate  the  declaiition  of  policy 
that  a  failure  to  achieve  an  agreement 
which  limits  the  threat  to  the  survivabil- 
ity of  our  deterrent  within  5  years  could 
jeopardize  the  supreme  Interests  of  the 
United  States.  With  this  language,  the 
Senate  will  be  expressing  Its  view  that  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Soviets  which 
could  call  into  question  the  survivability 
of  our  deterrent  is  incompatible  with  in- 
ternational stability  and  American  in- 
terests. As  .such,  our  amendment  is  a  re- 
affirmation of  the  principle  which  has 
governed  our  strategic  planning  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  It  makes  it  clear 
to  friend  and  adversary  alike  that  the 
United  States  is  determined  to  maintain 
a  credible  strategic  posture.  And  it  tells 
the  American  people  that  they  can  have 
confidence  in  the  determination  of  their 
Congress  to  protect  their  security. 

The  adoption  of  this  amendment  in  no 
way  alters  the  content  of  the  interim 
agreement  which  we  are  asked  to  ap- 
prove. .'Vdopting  this  amendment  will  in- 
dicate, however,  that  we  are  prepared  to 
face  up  to  whatever  problems  we  may 
encotmter  over  the  next  5  years.  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  these  problems  will  not 
arise,  but  it  is  only  prudent  to  recognize 
the  possibility. 

Can  we  forget  that  the  Soviet  Union 
adheres  to  a  doctrine  of  historical  evolu- 
tion which  can  be  described  only  as  ex- 
pansionist, the  eventUEd  triumph  of  the 
Soviet  brand  of  communi-sm  as  the  firture 
world  order? 

As  Leonid  Brezhnev  put  It  at  the  1971 
24th  Congress  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union: 

In  recognition  of  its  International  duty, 
the  USSR  will  continue  to  pursue  a  line  in 
International  aflalrs  toward  promoting  the 
further  activation  of  the  world  anti-imperial- 
ist struggle  and  the  strengthening  of  the 
combat  unity  of  all  its  participants.  The  total 
triumph  of  socialism  the  world  over  is  in- 
evitable, and  for  this  triumph,  for  the  hap- 
piness of  the  working  people,  we  will  fight. 
unsparing  of  our  strength. 

The  other  important  principle  I  would 
emphasize  today,  Mr.  President,  is  the 
need  for  Soviet-American  balance  in  any 
comprehensive  agreement  on  strategic 
offensive  arms.  I  must  say,  in  all  candor, 
that  I  am  surprised  that  this  aspect  of 
our  amendment  has  engendered  con- 
troversy. I  would  have  thought  that  no 
Member  of  the  Senate  would  recommend 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
sign  a  permanent  treaty  in  which  the 
United  States  did  not  receive  equal  con- 
sideration with  the  other  party.  I  would 
have  thought,  therefore,  that  no  Senator 
would  oppose  a  declaration  of  the  Sen- 
ate's views  on  this  matter. 

What  we  will  be  saying  In  approving 
this  amendment,  Mr.  President,  is  that 
in  any  treaty  on  strategic  offensive  arms, 
the  United  States  should  not  be  limited 
to  levels  of  intercontinental  strategic 
forces  below,  or  inferior  to,  the  levels 
established  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Now, 
in  proposing  this  amftndment.  we  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  numbers  alone  can 
be  or  should  be  the  sole  determinant  of 


strategic  equality.  Obviously,  Important 
characteristics  of  strategic  weapon*,  such 
as  throw  weight,  must  be  a  p«rt  of  the 
calculation.  But  It  is  important  to  point 
out  that  the  administration's  argument 
in  behalf  of  the  interim  agreement  rests 
on  the  premise  that  our  adTWita«e  in 
technology  balances  out  the  large  Soviet 
advantage  in  numbers.  I  therefore  ask 
the  Senate  to  consider  bow  strategic 
equality  is  to  be  calculated  once  the 
technological  gap  between  ourselree  and 
the  Soviets — especitdly  in  crucial  areas 
of  military  technology — begins  to  nar- 
row as  it  necessarily  must  over  the  next 
5  years.  Will  we  then  be  able  to  say 
that  the  relationship  which  held  true 
in  1972  wlU  stiU  hold  true  in  1977?  I 
think  not. 
In  March.  1971,  President  Nfaccm  said: 
There  are  two  great  powers  facing  us, 
Russia  and  China  .  .  .  Certainly  nettbtr  of 
them  wants  war.  But  both  are  motivated  t^ 
A  phUoeophy  which  announces  itseU  as  ex- 
pansionist In  character.  This  they  will  admit 
themselvee.  And  only  the  U£.  tias  sufllclant 
-Strength  to  be  able  to  help  maintain  a  bal- 
ance in  Europe  and  other  areas  that  might 
be  affected. 

The  great  increase  in  Soviet  strategic 
and  conventional  military  power  rela- 
tive to  the  United  States  is  no  longer 
a  matter  of  controversy.  Within  one  2- 
week  period,  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Secretary  of  Def  mse,  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Stail  all 
delineated  the  existing  and  projected 
force  levels  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States. 

The  most  significant  elements  of  the 
Soviet  military  buildup  relate  to  stra- 
tegic forces,  naval  forces,  and  research 
and  development.  With  respect  to  the 
first  of  these.  President  Nixon  declared: 

We  believe  the  number  of  Soviet  strategic 
forces  now  exceeds  the  level  needed  for  de- 
terrence. 

More  explicitly,  he  asserted: 
The  design  and  growth  of  these  [  Soviet  1 
forces  leads  inescapably  to  profound  ques- 
tions concerning  the  threats  we  win  face  In 
the  future,  and  the  adequacy  of  our  cur- 
rent strategic  forces  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  our  society. 

As  to  naval  forces,  Adm.  Thomas  H. 
Moorer  summed  up  as  follows: 

The  Soviet  deep  water  fleet,  over  the  past 
decade,  has  been  steadily  ezpAndlng  In  size 
and  capabUlty.  They  are  e>^>ected  to  have 
some  217  operational  conibat  surface  ships 
by  the  middle  of  this  year,  and  thla  number 
will  probably  Increase  through  the  1970'8.  In 
contrast  to  our  fleet,  which  still  has  a  sizable 
number  of  combat  shtps  more  than  20  years 
old,  the  Soviet  fleet  is  mueh  newer,  with  very 
few  ships  more  than  20  yean  old. 

With  respect  to  reeeareh  and  engineer- 
ing. Dr.  John  Poster,  Director  of  E>efense 
Research  and  Engineering,  testified  in 
recent  hearings  before  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  of  the  House  and  Senate 
that,  since  1968,  the  Soviet  Unirai  has  al- 
located most  of  Its  fimdlng  in  research, 
development,  testing,  and  engineering  to 
the  military.  Since  19M,  there  has  been 
an  anntial  growth  rate  of  about  15  per- 
cent in  Soviet  military  expenditures.  As 
a  result,  the  Soviet  devoted  the  equiv- 
alent of  about  $11  billioQ  to  military  re- 
search  and   development   during  fiscal 
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1972,  40  to  50  percent  more  than  the 
United  States.  Secretary  of  Defense 
Laird  ha«  acknowledged  that  "reduc- 
tions In  technological  areas  already 
have  seriously  affected  our  ability  to  sus- 
tain easenttal  technological  leadership. " 
The  possibility  of  succeesfiU  recourse 
by  the  United  States  to  superior  tech- 
nology as  a  shortcut  for  diplomatic  or 
miUfeary  error  is  fast  disappearing.  In 
fact,  the  decUnlng  U.S.  effort  in  R.  &  D. 
increases  the  prospects  for  the  kind  of 
technological  surprise  that  is  exemplifled 
in  the  Soviet  launching  of  the  first  Sput- 
nik in  1957.  Failure  to  maintain  its  com- 
petitive position  on  the  frontiers  of 
science  research  and  technological  de- 
velopment reduces  the  ability  of  the 
United  States  to  respond  effectively  to 
Soviet  advances.  A  disorganized  and  de- 
clining R.  b  D.  program  cannot  be  revived 
immediately,  even  by  the  most  prodigious 
eflorU.  because  of  the  lead  time  between 
scientific  discovery,  technological  appli- 
cation and  industrial  production.  At  best. 
United  States-Soviet  R.  &  D..  competition 
"la  a  horse  race,  with  the  United  States 
now  ahead  by  a  neck,  but  falling  back." 
So  it  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  place  our 
total  dependence  upon  the  temporary  and 
diminishing  technological  advantages 
that  this  country  presently  enjoys. 

Tiyt  U5.SJI.S  motives  in  arms  control 
are  numerous.  And  its  reasons  for  favor- 
ins  an  agreement  may  include  a  desire 
to  slow  the  U.S.  deployment  of  advanced 
weapons  systems  while  the  Soviet  Union 
registers  technological  advances. 

For  the  U.S.S.R.  an  agreed  arms  con- 
trol formula  which  halts  further  quan- 
titative deployment  in  offensive  systems 
is  more  desirable  than  one  which  pre- 
vents quahtative  improvement  of  exist- 
ing weapons. 

The  motives,  definition,  and  typ>e  of 
limitation  converge  in  the  issue  of  veri- 
fication. For  example,  a  limitation  on 
MIRVs  cannot  be  supervised  by  means 
of  short  ground  inspection,  but  new  mis- 
sile sUos  under  construction  can  be  ob- 
served by  satellite. 

The  ability  of  the  United  States  to  en- 
ter a  strategic  arms  agreement  compat- 
ible with  national  security  depends 
largely  upon  an  estimate  of  U.S.  ability 
to  restore  a  balanced  relationship  be- 
tween United  States  and  Soviet  strategic 
capabilities  through  qualitative  Improve- 
ments. Simultaneously,  the  United  States 
and  Its  allies  must  be  able  to  match  So- 
viet conventional  forces  in  the  post- 
SALT  era. 

The  nuclear  protection  provided  by 
U.S.  strategic  forces  to  our  friends  and 
allies  is  being  reduced  by  the  vast  in- 
creaM  in  Soviet  military  ca|>abilltles.  In 
a^dttinn,  the  Soviet  Union  appears  to  be 
dcveioping  naval  and  air  forces  capable 
of  projecting  its  political  influence  on  a 
global  scaie. 

Through  its  superior  conventional 
strength  and  growing  nuclear  forces,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  enjoying  the  status  quo 
in  Eastern  Europe,  while  maneuvering 
to  keep  Western  Europe  divided  and  to 
strengthen  forces  friendly  to  the  Soviet 
ITnlon.  Soylet  influence  and  presence  are 
expmdlng  in  the  Mediterranean,  In  the 
HHkSe  Bast,  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
nutrngb  sklllfiil  manipulation  of  local 


conflict  and  direct  military  intervention 
along  the  Suez  Canal,  the  Soviet  Union  is 
bidding  for  control  of  the  old  British  im- 
perial route  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Par 
Kast. 

The  political  trends  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere — anti-Amencan  and  revolu- 
tionary— favor  Soviet  activities  which 
have  the  effect,  at  the  leai>i.  of  restrict- 
ing future  U.S.  flexibility  in  dealing  with 
the  crises  like  Cuba — 1962 — and  the  Do- 
minican Republic — 1965. 

The  uncertainly  associated  with  nu- 
clear deterrence  cannot  check  a  calcu- 
lated, mcremental  extension  of  Soviet 
foreign  policy  uiterests  and  commit- 
ments, buttressed  by  conventional  mili- 
tary presence  and  an  ever  more-powerful 
strategic  nuclear  force.  Even  the  most 
cautious  and  least  pretentious  of  the  ten- 
dencies in  Soviet  foreign  policy  presumes 
the  growth  of  Soviet  power  and  mfluence 
in  areas  from  which  the  Soviet  Union 
has  been  historically  excluded — from  the 
Middle  East  to  Southeast  Asia  to  Latin 
America.  The  Soviet  Union  stands  ready, 
as  never  before,  to  complement  and  con- 
solidate the  political  gains  of  the  indirect 
approach  by  military  might. 

The  reluctance  of  many  Americans  to 
cope  witii  the  world  beyond  D.S.  bordere 
could  be  re€Mi  by  Soviet  policymakers  as 
presenting  opportunities  to  alter  the  glo- 
bal balance  of  power,  to  fragment  our 
alliances,  and  to  threaten  U.S.  security 
itself. 

Growing  American  appearances  of  ir- 
resolution before  Soviet  advances  are  al- 
ready making  the  United  States  a  ques- 
tionable partner  for  those  who  must  nsk 
our  friendship  as  an  alternative  to  ac- 
commodation with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
United  States  can  have  no  policy  save 
retreat  if  it  is  unable  or  unwilling  to 
maintain  political  commitments  with  a 
defense  capability  sufficient  to  deter  the 
Soviet  Union  frcMn  political  exploitation 
of  the  vast  Soviet  military  establishment. 

Yet,  In  recent  years,  we  have  sought 
to  achieve  security  at  bargain  rates. 
The  proof  of  this  can  be  seen  in  the 
continuous  decline  in  the  portion  of  our 
ever-expanding  GNP  that  is  committed 
to  national  defense — in  contrast  to  tlie 
steady  mcrease  in  comparable  Soviet  ex- 
penditures. Although  the  wide  margin 
of  superiority  we  enjoyed  over  the  Soviet 
Union  a  decade  ago  has,  until  recently, 
sustained  the  psychological  appearance 
of  U.S.  advantage,  we  have  failed  to  rec- 
ognize that  national  security  and  intcr- 
natlMial  peace  cannot  be  bought  cheaply. 
The  United  States  may  have  forgotten 
the  maxim  that  there  is  room  for  only 
one  at  the  top.  Leonid  Brezhnev's  dec- 
laration to  the  24th  party  congress — "the 
total  triumph  of  socialism  the  world  over 
is  inevitable" — reminds  us  that  the  Sovi- 
et Union  wants  to  be  that  one  This  fact 
should  not  be  lost  upon  present  or  future 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  or  upon 
the  negotiators  who  represent  this  coun- 
try at  the  conference  table,  and  this  is 
the  reason  for  the  Jackson  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  hold  In  my  hands  a 
document  entitled  "National  Security 
Strategy  of  Realistic  Deterrence"  put 
out  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird  in  con- 
nection with  his  Department's  report  for 
fiscal  year  1973.  Throughout  the  docu- 


ment there  are  repeated  statements 
which  lend  credence  to  the  position  I 
iiave  been  expressing:  namely,  that  our 
negotiators  smd  our  Grovemment  need 
the  support  of  the  Congress  and  the  peo- 
ple of  this  coimtry  as  they  attempt  to 
work  out  an  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  that  provides  a  balance  bet^^-een 
The  military  capabilities  of  our  two 
countries. 

On  page  16  of  this  report.  Secretary 
Laird  says: 

We  face  a  whole  range  of  Incredibly  com- 
plex problem*.  The  responsibility  of  tneet- 
mg  these  problems  Is  one  the  Congress  shares 

with  us. 

So.  Mr.  President,  to  me.  this  plainly 
.says  that  the  Department  of  Defense 
recognizes  the  need  for  congressional 
understanding  and  support  as  they  at- 
tempt to  prepare  themselves  to  cope  with 
the  incredibly  complex  problems  he 
mentions. 

On  page  22,  the  Secretary  says: 
Successful  Implemenlatlon  ol  the  Strategy 
ui  Realistic  Deterrence  Is,  I  believe,  the  most 
difficult  and  challenging  national  security 
effort  this  cotintry  has  ever  undertaken. 
This  Is  80  because  we  must  move  forward  In 
an  environment  of  virtual  balance  In  the 
strategic  nuclear  field,  and  In  a  period  of 
\igorous  Soviet  mUltary  expansion  at  sea, 
on  the  land.  In  the  adr  and  in  space. 

Later  on  he  saj's: 

Success  wUl  require  deep  understanding 
and  strong  support,  both  from  Congress  and 
the  American  people.  Por  without  under- 
standing of  our  national  objectives,  and  with- 
out support  for  the  means  we  adopt  to  reach 
I  hem,  no  strategy  pursued  by  the  representa- 
tive leaders  of  a  free  and  open  society  can 
possibly  succeed  for  long  when  contested  by 
a  powerful,  closed  society.  Free  nations  must 
measure  the  ultimate  strength  of  their  de- 
fense policies  In  proportion  to  the  willing 
.support  their  citizens  give  to  those  policies  A 
closed  .society  Is  not  dependent  on  such  popu- 
lar support. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  to  me 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  who  must 
face  these  questions  daily,  is  virtually 
pleading  for  action  by  Congress  to  show 
that  the  American  people  and  this  body 
are  behind  the  administration  in  their 
efforts  to  achieve  the  kind  of  balance 
that  can  lead  to  lasting  peace. 

Again,  on  page  24.  the  Secretary  says; 

Effective  deterrence,  of  course,  is  not  divis- 
ible. It  is  based  on  a  balanced  force  struc- 
ture of  strategic  and  theater  nuclear  weapons 
and  adequate  U.S.  and  allied  conventional 
defenses. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  report  that  the 
Secretarj'  of  Defense  needs  and  solicits 
and.  in  fact,  almost  requires  two  things: 
caie  is  the  support  which  only  the  Con- 
gress can  give  and,  second,  are  the  tools 
to  keep  a  reasonable  balance  between  the 
strategic  forces  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  February  of  1972,  President  Nixon 
.sent  Congress  a  report  entitled  "United 
States  Foreign  Policy  for  the  1970's— The 
Emerging  Structuring  of  Peace." 

On  page  171  of  that  report  is  an  ex- 
pression by  the  President  of  his  feeling 
on  the  matter  that  the  Senate  now  has 
undo-  consideration  and  I  should  like  to 
read  for  the  Rbcohd  what  the  President 
had  to  say: 
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National  security  la  the  paramount  respon- 
sibility of  any  Amerlctui  President.  There  has 
always  been  an  essential  continuity  between 
administrations  In  meeting  this  responsibil- 
ity Just  as  long-range  declsloris  of  previous 
Presidents  have  shaped  present  capabUltles, 
the  choices  I  make  today  will  b«  crucial  to 
our  future  security. 

Security  issues  in  the  I970°s  are  more  com- 
plex than  ever  before. 

The  fundamental  requirements  for  our  se- 
curity are  not  as  obvious  today  as  they  were 
in  the  earlier  bipolar  era  when  threats  were 
less  complex. 

Many  citizens  and  legislators  are  under- 
standably concerned  over  the  high  cost  of 
modern  weapons  systems,  and  over  the  size 
of  the  UjS.  share  of  the  heavy  security  bur- 
dens borne  by  us  and  our  increasingly  proe- 
perotis  allies. 

The  Vietnam  experience  has  left  some 
Americans  skeptical  concerning  defense  is- 
sues. 

Then  this  paragraph  which  seems  to 
be  particularly  pertinent  and  applies  to 
the  debate  now  going  on: 

The  evurent  strategic  balance  with  the  So- 
viet Union  creates  new  conditions  which 
could  provide  additional  incentives  for  nego- 
tiations on  limiting  armaments,  but  could 
also  leckd  to  localized  conflicts  below  the  level 
of  strategic  nuclear  war. 

The  President  goes  on  to  say : 

To  meet  our  security  requirements  under 
the  Nixon  Doctrine  and  a  national  strategy 
of  realistic  deterrence,  we  must  harmonize 
our  essential  strategic  objectives,  our  general 
defense  posture,  and  our  foreign  policy  re- 
quirements with  the  reaoinces  available  to 
meet  our  security  and  dozneetlc  needs.  Our 
military  program  must  not  abeorb  resources 
beyond  thoee  essential  to  meet  foreseeable 
dangers.  Nevertheless,  I  recognize  that  there 
Is  a  prudent  minimum  below  which  we  can- 
not go  without  Jeopardizing  the  nation's 
fundamental  security  Interests.  If  this  were 
allowed  to  happen,  we  would  lose  control 
over  cnir  destiny  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

In  this  Administration,  we  have  been  able, 
fM*  the  first  tln>e  iu  twenty  years,  to  spend 
more  on  domestic  social  programs  than  on 
defense.  The  total  defense  budget  is  today  a 
smaller  portion  of  the  P^ederal  Budget  and 
a  smaller  portion  of  our  Oross  National  Prod- 
uct than  at  any  time  since  the  Korean  War. 
Measured  In  terms  of  constant  dollars,  our 
defense  spending  is  already  down  to  the  pre- 
Vletnam  War  level.  It  will  remain  so  next 
year,  even  though  overall  defense  spending 
win  be  Increased  in  order  to  maintain  our 
security  at  an  adequate  level. 

Then  this  is  what  President  Nixon  had 
to  say  on  the  subject  we  are  discussing 
now: 

American  strength  is  essential  it  we  are  to 
move  from  an  era  of  confrontation  toward 
an  era  of  negotiation.  As  the  world's  strong- 
est power,  this  nation  has  important  respon- 
slbllltles  to  its  friends  as  well  as  unique  op- 
portunities for  improving  global  stability. 
American  weakness  would  make  no  contri- 
bution to  peace.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
undermine  prospects  for  peace. 

The  Jackson  amendme«t  would  have 
the  effect  of  insisting  that  our  negotia- 
tors not  negotiate  us  into  a  position  of 
weakness  but  rather  we  insist  on  a  posi- 
tion of  balance  but  in  an  equality  so  that 
we  would  be  able  to  continue  to  make  a 
contribution  to  peace  through  the 
strength  of  our  military  strategic  forces. 

President  Nixon  continues : 

We  have  taken  a  number  of  steps  to  nur- 
ture an  Internattonal  cllmat«  in  which  prog- 
ress in  arms  control  Is  possible.  In  the  p>ast 


ye*r  we  have  moved  forward  la  bU«t«ral  dis- 
cussions with  the  Sovlat  Union  on  strat«glc 
arms  limitations  and  In  multilateral  efforu 
to  provide  a  firm  basis  for  control  of  both 
nuclear  and  conventional  weapons.  We  have 
made  Important  advances  toward  achieving 
strategic  stability,  but  there  also  have  been 
disturbing  developments.  While  engaged  in 
the  strategic  arms  negotiations  we  have  wit- 
neeead  a  continuing  Soviet  buildup  In  nearly 
every  major  category  of  military  power. 

"What  that  says  is,  we  may  be  dealing 
with  an  enemy,  a  potential  «iemy  who 
puts  on  two  faces.  On  the  one  hand  he 
seems  to  be  smiling  and  willing  to  work 
out  an  agreement  that  will  help  preserve 
the  peace  and  then,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  Is  developing  his  capacity  for  making 
war  at'  a  highly  accelerated  rate. 
President  Nixon  says  further: 
An  agreement  to  limit  strategic  weapons 
would  be  an  unprecedentsd  achievement. 
Our  gipil  Is  to  stabilize  tb*  strategic  baiazice 
through  mutual  restraint  and  agtvements 
which  provide  no  unilateral  advantage.  We 
recognize  that  only  a  mutually  designed 
balance  of  strategic  armaments  can  estab- 
lish a  shared  baste  for  security.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Soviet  Union  attempts  to  extend 
Its  strategic  buildup  beyor>d  equality,  tbs 
United  States  will  have  no  choice  but  to  ini- 
tiate compensating  actions. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion  based 
upon  the  statements  by  both  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  and  President  Nixon,  our 
Government's  leaders  are  imrltlng,  and, 
in  fact,  almost  beseeching  Congress  to 
give  them  the  support  that  they  need  at 
the  negotiating  table  to  help  make  cer- 
tain that  this  country  does  not  find  it- 
self in  a  position  of  inferiority  which 
would  certainly  do  a  great  deal  to  un- 
settle conditions  in  the  world  and  that 
would  certainly  contribute  nothing  to  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  the 
Jackson  amendment  deser^fes  the  sup- 
port of  the  Senate.  It  will  estaMlsh  the 
Senate's  position  in  finding  a  balance 
between  our  country  and  the  UjS.S.R.  in 
the  future.  It  will  help  us  In  our  efforts 
to  secure  a  more  peaceful  world.  We 
should  approve  the  Interim  Agreement 
on  Offensive  Weapons.  However,  at  the 
same  time  we  should  express  our  real 
and  legitimate  concerns  by  voting  for  the 
Jackson  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  appropriate  to 
me  to  quote  a  statement  made  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  in  1971  when  he  said: 

We  are  not  bent  on  conquest  or  on  threat- 
ening others.  But  we  do  have  a  nuclear  um- 
brella that  can  protect  others,  above  all  the 
states  to  which  we  are  allied  or  In  which  we 
have  great  national  Interest.  This  Is  the 
moral  force  behind  our  position.  We  cotUd 
become  a  terrible  threat  to  the  world  if  we 
were  to  lose  that  restraint  or  U  we  were  to 
sacrifice  our  own  power  and  allow  ourselves 
to  become  too  weak  to  uphold  the  weak. 

Mr.  Preaident,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR  (Mr. 
Hoixmcs; .  The  Senator  from  New  York 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Presidwit,  I  will 
shortly  be  addressing  myself  to  the  Jack- 
son amendment.  However,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  make  some  comments 
about  the  interim  agreement. 

Ttie  very  title  of  the  Interim  agree- 
ment placing  limitations  on  certain  cat- 


egories of  stratecie  anns  reminds  us 
that  we  are  coneemed  with  a  p«rt  of 
an  ongoing  process.  I  mention  this  ob- 
vious fact  because  it  would  be  tmwise  for 
us  to  consider  the  ameement  as  an  end 
in  Its^.  As  an  interim  acreement.  it 
should  Berve  not  to  put  end  to  thonght 
about  the  state  of  our  national  defense 
in  the  ftokl  of  nuclear  arms,  but  to  prod 
us  into  UunklnK  through  the  difficult 
and  complex  pnMems  with  which  we  are 
presently  faced  and  will  oontlnue  to  be 
faced  during  the  next  5  critical  yean. 

We  to  the  Senate  have  the  responsi- 
bility to  advise  as  well  as  consent  m 
matters  affecting  our  coimtry  s  external 
affairs.  Any  thoughtful  debate  on  the 
matter  now  before  us  must  necessarily 
take  Into  consideration  the  larger  per- 
spective ol  our  long-term  security  needs. 

It  is  of  fundsinental  importaix«  that 
we  understand  that  in  the  interim  agree- 
m&at.  the  United  States  hM  accepted  a 
px>sition  o(f  significant  QuanUtative  in- 
feriority in  every  area  of  offensive 
strength  which  is  subject  to  its  oontrol. 
Depending  on  how  the  parties  chooae  to 
exercise  their  optiooe  under  the  a^rree- 
meet.  the  Sovic*  Unioa  will  be  able  to 
deploy,  In  round  llcnres.  between  1.400 
and  1,600  intercoeUneirtal  ballistic  mis- 
siles to  our  1,000.  and  over  1,000  sub- 
marine-launched ballistic  missiles  to  our 
700.  She  will  be  able  to  expand  her  Act 
(A  modem  Y-cl«as  nnclear-powered 
submarines  to  62,  while  retainlnr  22 
dlesel-powered  a-class  nibmarines.  for 
a  total  force  oi  84  mlsslle-launc  mng 
submarines  in  comparison  with  the  fleet 
ol  44  which  we  will  be  allowed  to  mam- 
tahi. 

Most  signlAcantly,  because  of  the 
enormous  size  of  Russia's  heary  missiles, 
the  ceilings  placed  on  intercontinental 
and  submarine-launched  baUlstlc  mis- 
siles will  provide  the  Soriets  with  a  more 
than  four  times  advantage  over  the 
United  States  in  the  payload  capacity  or 
"throw-weight"  of  these  weapons  sys- 
tems. This  means  that  the  Russians  will 
be  guaranteed  the  capability,  during  the 
term  of  the  agreement,  to  deploy  on  these 
missiles  more  than  four  times  as  many 
warheads  as  the  United  States,  should 
they  achieTe  parity  with  us  in  warhead 
design.  Furthermore,  if  the  Soviets  make 
improvements  in  the  propulsion  system 
and  other  characteristics  of  their  missiles 
which  are  permitted  under  the  agree- 
ment, the  advantage  could  be  as  much  as 
9  or  10  to  1. 

It  is  argued  that  the  quantitative 
superiority  in  ICBM's  and  SLBM's  which 
the  interim  agreement  prorides  the  So- 
\iets  is  not  cause  for  concern  because 
first,  the  Soviets  will  not  be  able  to  ex- 
ploit that  superiority  before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  agreement  5  years  hence;  and 
second,  if  we  take  into  consideration  all 
nuclear  weapons  at  our  disposal — air- 
borne as  weil  as  missile  launched — we 
currently  enjoy  a  2-to-l  advantage  over 
the  Russians  in  deliverable  nuclear  war- 
heads which  is  more  than  adequate  to 
protect  us  during  the  life  of  the  agree- 
ment. This  argument  is  based  on  U.S. 
superiority  in  manned  heavy  bombers,  in 
multiple  wartiead  technology,  and  in 
forward  based  systems.  I  believe,  how- 
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ever  that  It  iB  Important  to  emphasize 
the  fraRUe  and  transitory  character  of 
this  'advantage." 

First,  with  regard  to  the  U.S.  superi- 
ority In  manned  bombers,  this  advantage 
quickly  disappears  when  one  includes  the 
medium  bomber  forces  available  to  both 
.sides.  While  the  United  SUtes  has  about 
75  refuelable  FB-111  medium  bombers  in 
the  Strategic  Air  Command  which  can 
operate  as  part  of  our  retaliatory  force, 
the  Soviets  have  approximately  550  TU- 
16  Badgers  and  150  TU-22  Blinder  re- 
fuelable  medium  bombers  which  are 
capable  of  reaching  the  United  States. 

Second,  while  a  combination  of  skill- 
ful warhead  miniaturization  suid  rela- 
tively acCTirate  guidance  systems  pro- 
vides the  United  States  with  a  formida- 
ble present  advantage  In  multiple  war- 
head technology,  we  have  little  reason  to 
be  complacent.  It  should  be  noted  that 
the  United  States  developed  its  multiple 
warhead  hardware  In  approximately  3 
years,  from  1966  through  1969.  DIbcub- 
sions  of  the  engineering  characteristics 
of  our  multiple  warhead  missiles  have 
been  widely  disseminated  in  trade  Jour- 
nals and  congressional  hearings.  I  be- 
lieve it  would  be  imprudent,  at  best,  to 
presume  that  the  Soviets  are  so  tech- 
nologically reUrded  that  they  would  be 
incapable  of  developing  and  deploying 
significant  numbers  of  multiple  war- 
heads within  the  5 -year  term  of  the 
interim  agreement. 

It  has  been  argued  that  our  intelli- 
gence estimates  give  the  Soviet  Union 
only  a  limited  capability  to  develop  mul- 
tiple warhead  technology.  I  would  point 
out  that  these  Intelligence  analysts  are 
the  ones  who  have  consistently  under- 
estimated Soviet  nuclear  force  objectives. 
It  is  these  same  intelligence  analysts  who 
advised  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNaraara  in  the  mid-l»60's  that  the 
Soviet  Union  had  permanently  accepted 
the  status  of  strategic  inferiority.  It  is 
these  same  intelligence  analysts  who 
concluded  in  1964  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists would  detonate  a  primitive  nu- 
clear device  made  of  plutonlum  rather 
than  the  uranium  device  actually  deto- 
nated, a  device  which  reqviired  a  huge 
gaseous  dififusion  plant  for  the  manu- 
facture of  nuclear  material. 

Third,  with  regard  to  forward  based 
systems,  it  is  true  that  the  United  States 
maintains  a  force  of  several  hundred 
fighter  bombers  based  on  the  European 
mainland.  In  addition,  the  6th  Fleet 
maintains  several  aircraft  carriers  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  aircraft  capable  of 
reaching  Soviet  targets.  The  weakness  in 
relying  on  forward  based  systems  for  de- 
terrence purposes  lies  in  our  vulnera- 
bility to  preemption. 

The  Soviet  Union  maintains  a  force  of 
some  700  medium  and  intermediate  range 
ballistic  missiles  targeted  on  Western 
Europe.  Virtually  all  U.S.  aircraft  based 
ou  the  European  mainland  could  be 
wiped  out  in  a  Soviet  first  strike.  This 
would  leave  the  relatively  few  nuclear- 
capable  heavy  aircraft  based  on  attack 
aircraft  carriers  in  the  Mediterranean  for 
deterrence  purposes.  Aircraft  from  the 
Mediterranean  would  not  have  the  range 
to  attack  sufficient  numbers  of  targets 
within  the  Soviet  Union  to  provide  cred- 


ible deterrence.  Thus,  for  strategic  de- 
terrence purposes,  the  U.S.  "advantage" 
in  forward  based  systems  is  illusory*. 

With  respect  to  these  and  other  advan- 
tages which  the  United  States  may  cur- 
rently possess  in  noncontroUed  strategic 
offensive  weapons.  It  should  be  noted 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  SALT  ac- 
cords to  prevent  the  Soviet  Union  from 
overtaking  us  in  every  category  while 
these  accords  prohibit  us  from  overtak- 
ing the  Soviet  Union  in  those  areas  where 
they  have  been  assured  substantial  mai-- 
gins  of  superiority. 

There  are  additional  hazards  in  the  in- 
terim agreement  which  restilt  from  am- 
biguities in  its  text  or  from  the  inade- 
quacy of  its  provisions  for  verification. 
For  example : 

First.  The  agreement  places  a  ceiling 
on     intercontinental     ballistic     missiles 
based  on  the  number  of  light  and  heavy 
missile  launchers  in  place  or  under  con- 
struction as   of  July    1.    1972.   Yet  the 
United  States  has  no  definitive  informa- 
tion as  to  the  size,  number,  and  approxi- 
mate location  of  land-based  Soviet  stra- 
tegic missile  forces.  At  the  present  time, 
the  United  States  is  relying  entirely  on 
its  own  intelligence  estimates.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  general  area  in  which 
Soviet  ICBM's  are  deployed  is  in  North- 
Central  Asia,  where  the  normal  cloud 
cover  is  among  the  heaviest  of  any  region 
in  the  Northern  Hemisphere.  It  is  entire- 
ly possible  that  at  some  time  subsequent 
to    July    1.    1972,    scores    of    additional 
ICBM's  could  be  discovered  by  our  recon- 
naissance satellites.  As  the  agreement 
only  prohibits  "starts"  on  new  construc- 
tion after  that  date,  we  would  face  the 
practical  diflQculty  of  not  being  able  to 
establish  whether  or  not  newly  discov- 
ered missile  sites  had  been  constructed 
in  violation  of  the  agieement. 

Second.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
so-called   national   teciinical   means   of 
verification    available     to    the    United 
States  will  suffice  to  provide  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  Soviet  me- 
dium and  intermediate   range   ballistic 
missiles— M/IRBM— will  be  upgraded  to 
an  intercontinental  capability   through 
the  replacement  of  obsolescent  SS-4  and 
SS-5  missiles  with  variable  range  SS-11 
missiles.  It  has  alreadj'  been  noted  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  begun  to  place  SS-11  missiles  in  her 
M  mBM  fields  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  the  United  States  does 
not  obtain  ironclad  proof  that  an  up- 
grading to  an  intercontinental  capability 
is  not  Uking  place  the  Soviet  Union  could 
add    an    additional    700    ICBM's    to    its 
arsenal  without  detection. 

Third.  While  it  is  agreed  that  missiles 
and  launchers  may  be  modernized  and 
replaced  so  long  as  the  respective  ceilings 
on  light  and  heavy  missiles  are  not  ex- 
ceeded, nowhere  is  there  an  unambiguous 
definition  of  what  is  meant  by  a  "heavy 
missile."  The  United  States  has  issued 
a  miilateral  definition,  but  this  Is  some- 
what less  than  satisfactory.  If.  for  ex- 
ample, the  Soviet  Union  were  to  exchange 
its  existing  SS-9s  for  new  missiles  having 
twice  their  p>ayload  capacity — and  this 
maj'  well  be  possible  even  within  our  own 
definition  of  what  constitutes  a  heavy 
missile — the  resulting  threat  to  our  land- 


based  forces  could  be  so  formidable  as  to 
allow  us  no  prudent  alternative  but  to  de- 
velop and  deploy  a  mobile  ICBM  system 
on  an  urgent  basis. 

I  am  quite  prepared  to  accept  the 
proposition  that  given  the  rate  at  which 
the  So\iet  Union  has  been  overtaking  us 
in  its  deployment  of  ICBM's  and  nuclear- 
powered  submarines,  the  risks  which  we 
are  most  assuredly  assuming  under  the 
interim  agreement  are  nonetheless  far 
smaller  than  those  we  would  be  assuming 
if  current  trends  were  allowed  to  con- 
tinue. I  do  feel,  however,  that  It  is  most 
important  that  the  Congress  recognize 
that  we  are,  in  fact,  assuming  substan- 
tial risks  so  that  we  may  take  appropriate 
measures  to  minimize  them  during  the 
term  of  the  agreement  and  to  place  our- 
selves in  an  optimum  position  to  nego- 
tiate a  satisfactory  SALT  n  agreement 
within  the  next  5  years:  or  should  this 
fail,  to  move  swiftly  to  restore  and  sus- 
tain a  posture  of  parity  in  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons. 

I  believe  that  it  is  imperative  that  the 
debate  in  the  Congress  and  the  langtiage 
of  the  resolution  approving  the  agree- 
ment   reflect    the    following    position: 
namely,  that  the  United  States  cannot 
prudently  enter  into  the  interim  agree- 
ment except  with  the  understanding  that 
it  must  immediately  intensify  its  invest- 
ment in  military  research,  development 
and  procurement  so  as  to  first,  preserve 
those  areas  of  strategic  superiority  which 
it  currently  enjoys,  and  second,  achieve 
the  maxlmiun  qualitative  Improvement 
possible  during  the  term  of  the  interim 
agreement  In  those  weapons  systems  In 
which  it  will  be  frozen  into  a  position 
of  quantitative  Inferiority.  The  debate 
must  also  show  that  we  Intend  to  be 
thoroughly  alert  during  the  period  of 
the  interim  agreement,  and  that  we  will 
not  hesitate  to  exercise  our  right  of  ter- 
mination if  we  should  find  the  surviva- 
bility of  our  deterrent  forces  threatened 
by  significant  qualitative  improvements 
in   the   Soviet  Union's  offensive   capa- 
biUties. 

I  beUeve  that  if  the  Congress  will  so 
condition  Its  approval  of  the  interim 
agreement,  and  if  the  Congress  will  give 
further  evidence  that  It  imder stands  the 
agreement's  Inherent  risks  by  launching 
a  serious  and  sustained  program  to  up- 
grade our  strategic  and  mllltai-y  capabil- 
ities within  the  limits  Imposed  by  the 
two  agreements,  then  we  will  not  only 
minimize  those  risks  as  they  affect  our 
physical  security,  but  will  at  the  same 
time  avoid  %■  critical  dilution  of  our  in- 
fluence in  world  affairs. 

If  we  do  anything  less,  if  it  appears 
that  we  are  willing  to  retreat  to  a  po- 
sition of  permanent  strategic  inferiority, 
then  we  will  see  subtle  but  corrosive 
forces  at  work  in  the  world  arena  which 
will  have  the  most  serious  implications 
for  the  United  States  and  for  the  cause 
of  a  lasting  peace. 

We  can  expect,  for  example,  to  see  the 
Soviet  leadership  Intensify  its  diplomatic 
pressures  around  the  globe;  and  in  any 
future  confrontations  with  the  West,  to 
assume  more  confident  and  Intransigent 
attitudes.  By  the  same  token,  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  relative  strategic  position 
of  the  United  States  declines,  so  will  the 
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options  which  are  available  to  an  Amer- 
ican President  in  any  such  future  politi- 
cal crisis  with  the  inevitable  erosion  of 
his  ability  to  support  vitai  foreign  policy 
objectivee.  Furthermore,  it  is  not  only 
our  own  diplomatic  options  which  will  be 
affected  by  an  understanding  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  achieved  a  position  of 
strategic  supremacy.  In  testifying  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
Dr  Dtajald  Q.  Brennan.  of  the  Hudson 
Institute,  pointed  to  the  following  ad- 
verse political  consequences: 

The  new  im]3»lAnc«  oi  power  wlU  become 
established  In  the  mind*  of  our  allies,  which 
will  utUnately  lead  them  to  be  more  re- 
sponsive, perhaps  unduly  responsive,  to  So- 
viet diplomatic  preeaures  and  inltlatlvee. 

What  Dr.  Brennan  is  speeJung  of  is 
a  position  where  Soviet  strength  vis-a- 
vis American  strength  becomes  so  large 
that  no  European  nation  coiild  prudently 
anticipate  that  we  would,  in  fact,  launch 
a  nuclear  attack  to  protect  Western  Eu- 
ropean interests  because  of  the  certainty 
that  oxir  own  cities  would  be  devasted. 

Nor  can  we  expect  the  Japanese  to  ac- 
cept with  equanimity  so  dramatic  a 
change  in  the  relative  strength  of  the 
super  powers.  Japaxk  will  be  left  little 
choice  but  either  to  seek  an  accommoda- 
tion with  the  Commimlst  powers  oar.  in 
the  alternative,  to  develop  an  independ- 
ent military  and  strategic  capability 
which  will  guarantee  it  a  degree  of  iiuie- 
pendoice  in  matters  affecting  its  own  se- 
curity. 

I  can  assure  Members  of  the  Senate 
that  no  one  in  the  western  PactOc  today 
would  look  forwaxd  to  the  time  when 
Japan  once  again  achieved  the  capacity 
for  imperialistic  or  expansive  aggressive 
military  action. 

What  I  am  suggesting,  in  short,  is  that 
unless  we  couple  our  approval  of  the  in- 
terim agreement  with  a  clear  indication 
that  we  win  settle  for  nothing  less  than 
nuclear  parity,  unless  we  laimch  credi- 
ble programs  for  the  modernization  of 
our  strategic  capabilities  within  the  lim- 
its set  by  this  agreement,  the  SALT  ac- 
cords will  prove  not  only  dangerous  to 
the  security  of  the  United  States  but  to 
the  political  stability  of  the  globe. 

Mr.  President,  we  find  otu-selves  in  a 
unique  historical  position.  We  do  not  yet 
know  the  nature  of  the  Interim  period  to 
which  the  title  of  the  agreement  refers. 
Perhaps  history  will  record  that  It  was 
an  interim  between  an  a*e  pf  nuclear 
fear  and  an  age  of  International  peace 
based  on  prudence  and  reason.  Perhaps, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  will  be  seen  as  an 
Interim  between  a  time  when  the  United 
States  was  the  leading  nuclear  power 
and  a  time  when  It  lost  that  position  of 
power  to  the  So^•iet  Union. 

We  cannot  know  now  what  history 
will  say  about  the  next  5  critical  years. 
What  we  can  do  is  to  make  certain  that 
whatever  the  ultimate  verdict  of  history, 
no  one  will  ever  be  able  to  look  back  upon 
the  debate  In  this  chamber  and  say  that 
we  did  not  work  hard  enotigh  or  long 
enough,  or  think  problems  thiotigh  care- 
fully enough,  or  undertake  to  sacrifice 
enough  to  make  certain  that  we  will  have 
done  all  that  human  beings  can  do  to 
insure  the  security  and  freedom  of  our 
people. 


Mr.  GU]EINEY.  Mr.  Presi^debt.  I  wish 
to  express  my  wholcheuted  sufvmrt  for 
the  propossd  atneodmsdoi  o<  tbs  distin- 
guished Senator  fioai  WtehlDCtoB  iUi. 
Jacxsom)  to  the  luterlm  agreemeni  which 
we  have  before  w«^now. 

Tb«  issiie  before  the  Senate  today,  of 
course,  is  the  approval  of  the  Interim 
agreement  U^tting  certain  strategic  of- 
fensive weapons,  which  was  signed  by 
the  President  and  Chairman  Breehnev  of 
the  Soviet  Union  in  Moscow  on  May  26, 
1972.  Specifically,  should  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  simply  aw>rove  these 
a^reementjs  without  axiy  comment,  or 
should  we  ejqpu^ss  the  views  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  certain  specific  issues  which  have 
before  now  been  widely  debated  in  this 
body  and  in  the  public? 

I  believe  we  have  an  obligaticm  to  ex- 
press our  views  as  precisely  as  possible. 
and  this  is  why  I  support  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  reeohiUon  sidamiited 
by  my  colleague  from  the  ^ate  of  Wash- 
ington for  V'^me^"  and  the  Senator  from 
Paansylvania  (Mr.  SooR)  and  a  broad 
bipartisan  group  of  cosponsors. 

The  President  advised  us,  when  he  sent 
the  SALT  agreements  up  here,  to  ex- 
amine them  very  carefuUj  and  debate 
them  very  fully,  and  this  is  what  we 
have  done.  This  is  what  we  are  doing. 
In  the  course  of  that  debate  sonoe  Sen- 
ators have  expressed  concern  about  tlje 
strategic  situation  which  could  emergie  as 
a  result  of  these  agreements.  I  share 
those  coocems. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
consider  our  security  to  be  imperiled  at 
the  preaeoi  time  by  the  agreements,  or 
our  strategic  posture  to  declare  attacks 
or  thrusts  against  us  and  our  allies,  as 
nearly  as  I  can  determine  by  the  testi- 
mony and  remarks  ol  those  more  (doseiy 
connected  with  the  mihtary  situation  of 
our  country  than  L 

My  concern  is  with  the  future.  aiMi  on 
that  point,  looking  down  the  road  to  the 
future,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  Interim 
agreement  that  we  have  before  us, 
which,  oi  course,  runs  for  5  years,  while  it 
places  certain  limits  on  strategic  offen- 
sive forces,  leaves  much  unlimited.  In 
particular,  it  places  tm  limitations  on 
qualitative  improvements  in  strategic 
offensive  forces. 

We  are  told  by  the  experts  there  are 
t.hing«  which  the  Soviet  Union  could  do 
within  the  next  5  years  which  would  se- 
riously threaten  our  strategic  capability. 
It  is  only  prudent  to  acc«)t  that  estimate. 
The  Soviets  have  the  capability  and 
can  surely  within  the  5-year  period  de- 
velop a  MIRV  warhead  and  to  begin  de- 
ployment of  it. 

Some  of  the  experts  in  this  field  say 
they  will  atdiieve  this  oapabillty  long  be- 
fore the  5-year  period  has  ended.  Such  a 
capabiUty  would  pose  a  threat  to  our 
Minutemau  force  and  thereby  threaten 
the  stobility  oX  our  deterrence.  Thus,  bw 
the  end  of  that  5-year  period  they  could 
be  in  a  position  to  move  ahead  with  a 
ver>'  serious  threat  to  oiu"  deterrent.  We 
simply  coiild  not  stand  by  should  such  a 
threat  begin  to  emerge.  It  would  take 
us  tin;ie  to  develop  and  deploy  measures 
necessary  to  counter  such  a  threat. 

Thus,  in  the  interest  of  our  securitj' 
and  in  the  intef^t  of  stabilit>u  we  ought 


to  make  very  clear  to  the  Soviet  Union 
that  we  will  net  stand  by  and  watch  a 
threat  develop  without  taklBt  compen- 
sating action. 

I  ^h^«>r  that  bgr  approving  the  pro- 
posed Jackson-Scott  amendment  to  the 
resolution,  we  can  help  convey  that  mes- 
sage, and  that  the  Soviets  will  under- 
stand that  message,  which,  of  course,  is 
ptrecisely  what  the  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  do. 

We  also,  by  approving  this  amendment, 
will  convey  the  message  that  the  United 
States  is  not  pr^wxed  to  permit  the  So- 
viet Union  a  strategic  advantage  in  any 
future  negotiations. 

It  is  Important  not  only  to  make  this 
clear  to  the  Soviet  Union  but  siso  to  our 
aUies.  Ther,  after  all.  depend  heavily  on 
the  U.S.  strategic  deterrent  lor  their  se- 
curity. They  are  extremely  conscious  of 
any  disparities  that  may  exist  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  retiwctlTe  power  of  these  two 
great  nattODs. 

They  foUow  carefully  the  discussion  of 
these  matters  in  the  United  Stipes  and 
are  alert  to  any  signal  of  a  change  in 
UB.  policy  or  any  cbaaoe  19  tbe  stra- 
te«ic  balance  betwean  the  two  nations, 
the  Sovlei  Union  and  ourselves. 

While  they  have  supported  the  SALT 
accords  to  date,  they  also  fully  expect 
us  to  PM^ntnin  parity  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  continue  to  extend  our 
deterrent  to  tbnn. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  «47pn>v«  this 
amendment,  making  clear  where  the 
United  Statw  stands,  making  clear  that 
any  future  agreement  must  provide  for 
equality. 

It  seems  to  me  it  is  clear  from  the 
record  of  the  past  SALT  negotiations 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  respect  strength 
and  are  quite  pri«>ared  to  take  advantage 
of  weakness.  We  have  an  excellent  ex- 
amtfile  in  the  SALT  negotiations  just 
completed  earlier  this  year  resulting  in 
a  treaty  to  limit  antiballistlc  missiles. 
Throughout  the  2^  years  of  these  nego- 
tifttior^g.  the  United  States  pursued  an 
ABM  program.  Many  oi  my  colleagues  in 
this  body  voted  against  the  moneys  for 
ABM.  and  at  least  some — rather,  I  think 
many — ^in  the  belief  that  it  would  im- 
prove the  prospects  of  negotiating  ABM 
limits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  great  deal 
of  the  debate — the  historic  debate,  I 
migjit  say — ^that  centered  around  an 
ABM  shortly  after  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration took  office  was  around  the  argu- 
ment that  we  should  not  go  ahead  with 
the  ABM,  and  we  should  not  develop  it, 
we  should  not  deploy  it,  because  this 
would  somehow  annoy  the  Soviet  Union, 
destroy  the  SALT  talks,  and  shoot  down 
any  prospects  for  arms  limitation  or 
peace  in  our  time. 

Fcwlunately,  In  my  view,  these  argu- 
ments did  not  prevail,  and  as  our  ABM 
program  continued,  so  did  the  SALT 
negotiations  continue,  and  we  now  have 
an  ABM  treaty. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  again,  one  of  the 
principal  arguments  in  the  debate  on 
the  ABM  by  the  proponents  of  an  ABM 
was  that  developing  an  ABM  and  de- 
ploying it  would  be  the  one  greatest  moti- 
vating influence  on  the  Soviets  to  go 
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ahead  with  a  treaty  limiting  antlballistlc 
miMllw.  Aa  I  say,  the  Soviets  respect 
strength,  lltiey  do  not  respect  weakness. 
Many,  Including  a  number  of  our  nego- 
tiators, and  certainly  including  this  Sen- 
ator, are  convinced  that  a  major  incen- 
tive for  the  Soviets  to  conclude  the  Mos- 
cow accords  was  to  limit  expansion  of 
our  ABM  program. 

They  went  ahead  with  a  treaty  be- 
cause they  respect  our  scientlflc  knowl- 
edge and  expertise.  They  knew  we  were 
ahead  of  them  in  a  sophisticated  ABM 
program.  They  felt  that  with  the  devel- 
opment and  deployment  of  an  ABM  pro- 
gram it  would  perliaps  alter  the  nuclear 
balance  and  would  perhaps  pose  a  threat 
to  thdr  ablUty  to  knock  out  our  inter- 
continental   balllsUc    mlssUes    and,    of 
course,  deatroy  our  cities  and  a  large 
part  of  our  population,  and  in  order  to 
stop  our  going  ahead  with  our  very  fine 
ABM  prtwram,  it  occurs  to  me— and  I 
think  many  others  agree  with  this  view- 
point—the Russians  decided  to  go  ahead 
and  sign  and  concltide  the  ABM  treaty. 
There  remain  certain  programs  that 
w«  new!  to  pursue  If  we  are  to  main- 
tain credible  strategic  deterrence.  With- 
in the  terms  of  the  interim  agreement, 
this  reaulres  quaUtatlve  exceUence  in 
stratede  forcee  rather  than  mere  quan- 
tity.   While    the  proposed    amendment 
commits  us  to  no  spKBciflc  programs,  it 
does  make  clear  our  determination  to 
retain  qualitative  excellence.  I  think  this 
is  moat  Important  at  a  time  when  doubts 
have  be«i  raised  about  how  much  money 
we  should  be  spending  for  defense.  The 
level  of  defense  spending  is  likdy  to  be 
a  major  issue  in  our  poUtical  campaign 
this  faU.  and  I  think  it  will  be  a  legiti- 
mate issue.  When  I  say  Ukely  to  be  an 
iMoe.  I  am  making  a  gross  imderstate- 
ment.  because  it  is  already  a  big  issue 
in  the  campaign  with  the  candidatee  for 
the  Republican  Party  and  the  Deno- 
cratte  Party,  re^jectively.  taking  dia- 
mHrlcally    oppoeed    positions    on    how 
much  we  should  spend  for  defense. 

Many  Members  of  this  body  sincerely 
believe  that  the  defense  budget  can  and 
should  be  reduced,  and  that  this  can  be 
done  without  sacrifice  to  our  security. 
This  issue  will  be  debated  at  another 
time  when  the  defense  appropriations 
are  before  us. 

Meanwhile,  however.  I  t>elleve  that  it 
is  extremely  desirable  to  make  clear  that. 
whatever  our  views  of  defense  s?)endlng 
are  on  specific  programs,  this  body  is 
prepared  to  support  whatever  measures 
may  be  necessary  to  maintain  a  modem 
strategic  deterrent  that  is  inferior  to 

none.  ,    . 

It  is  this  Senator's  own  personal  view 
on  defense  spending,  that  instead  of  cut- 
ting it,  I  think  we  should  be  expanding, 
because  while  the  defense  budget  is  the 
larg»t  single  budget  in  the  Fedenl 
spending,  it  is  also  a  fact  that  all  dxa- 
ing  recent  years  the  percentage  of  de- 
fense «?endlng.  in  comparison  with  the 
gross  national  product  and  with  the  ex- 
panding wealth  and  productivity  of  this 
country,  has  decreased;  it  has  not  in- 
creased, it  has  not  even  remained  level, 
but  It  has  gone  down  and  down  every 
year.  Not  only  that,  but  the  manpower 
of  our  armed  services  has  gone  down. 


The  employment  of  civlljanis  in  the  De- 
fense Department  has  gone  down. 

As  far  as  developing  any  new  weapons 
systems,  we  have  had  to  struggle  with- 
in the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives every  year  just  in  order  to 
save  the  few  programs  we  have  groing  on 
now. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  aURNEY.  I  am  glad  to  jneld  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Ls  it  not  tnie  that  dur- 
ing this  period  the  Senator  describes,  in 
which  our  military  spending  has  been 
declining  as  a  percentage  of  our  gross 
national  product  or  of  our  Federal  budg- 
et, we  have  also  ."^o  increased  salaries 
th»t,  whereas  we  used  to  be  spending 
about  half  of  ova  budget  for  pay.  we  are 
now  approactiing  60  or  65  percent? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  That  is  true,  and  the 
Senator  makes  an  excellent  point  there. 
That  means  that,  because  a  much  larger 
percentage  of  defense  spending  is  going 
for  salaries,  it  jeopardizes  the  new  pro- 
grams we  need  for  new  weapons  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Is  it  not  also  true  that 
if  we  take  into  consideration  inflation, 
we  are  spending  far  less  now  than  we 
were  10  years  ago  on  our  strategic  and 
other  weapons  rescaroh? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  speaker  is  emi- 
nentiy  correct  on  that  point. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Is  it  not  also  true  that, 
first  of  aU.  the  Soviets  are  making  twice 
the  relative  effort  that  we  are  at  the 
present  time,  and  that,  with  much  lower 
manpower  costs,  therefore,  their  overall 
efforts  in  every  area  of  military  research, 
development,  and  deployment  are  -"ir 
ahead  of  those  of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  am  sure  the  Senator's 
statement  is  correct.  I  do  not  know  the 
pertjentages  myself,  but  knowing  what 
the  Soviet  Union  generally  does  in  the 
area  of  defense  spending.  \n  research  and 
in  technology,  I  am  certain  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct  in  his  assumption. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  that.  I  have  a  feeling,  Mr. 
President,  that  so  much  has  been  said 
over  the  past  years  about  reordering 
priorities  that  the  American  public  at 
large,  and  perhaps  even  some  of  our  col- 
leagues who  have  not  studied  the  figures, 
are  under  the  impression  that  we  have 
been  in  an  arms  race — by  "we"  I  mean 
the  United  States.  But  I  think  that  any 
careful,  fair  examination  of  the  actual 
flgiires  will  show  that  we  have  a  tortoise 
and  a  hare  situation,  except  that  the 
Russian  hare  shows  no  inclination  to  sit 
down  and  rest. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  think  the  Senator  has 
made  a  very  good  analogy,  and  I  think 
we  have  reached  a  point  in  the  respective 
strengths  of  the  two  countries — in  all  of 
their  weapons  systems,  in  all  of  their  de- 
fense establishments,  in  the  munber  of 
soldiers  they  have  as  opposed  to  the  num- 
ber we  have,  in  the  numbers  of  planes 
they  have  as  opposed  to  the  numbers  we 
have,  in  the  numbers  of  submarines  they 
have  and  are  going  to  have  as  oppased  to 
the  niunbers  that  we  have,  as  well  as.  of 
course,  in  this  whole  area  of  intercon- 
tinental  ballistic   missUes,    where   they 


liave  more  than  we  do,  and  they,  of 
course,  are  racing  just  as  hard  as  they 
can  to  develop  the  technology  that  we 
have — that  it  almost  has  come  down  to, 
not  an  arms  race  at  all.  but  from  our 
pomt  of  view  it  is  almost  a  race  for  sur- 
vival. ..  ^w     J 

If  we  do  not  go  ahead  with  the  de- 
velopment of  our  weapons  systems,  espe- 
cially improving  the  qualitative  aspect 
of  our  weapons  systems,  then  many  of  us 
believe — as  I  do  and  I  am  sure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York 
does— that  we  are  not  only  going  to  be 
in  an  inferior  position,  but  that  if  we 
expect  to  catch  up,  the  race  is  going  to 
be  one  for  survival — not  just  an  arms 
race  to  keep  abreast  of  each  other,  but 
for  us  to  catch  up  in  order  to  survive. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Florida  say  that.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. It  also  opens  up  another  area.  He 
has  spoken  about  our  finding  ourselves 
in  a  position  where  we  will  be  ending 
up  fighting  for  our  own  survival.  This 
suggests  that  we  may  find  ourselves  in 
a  position  where  the  balance  of  forces 
aimed  at  the  United  States  becomes  so 
large  that  we  will  no  longer  have  the 
surplus  strength  to  be  able  to  occupy  that 
position  of  being  the  balance  wheel  on 
the  West  to  offset  the  accumulation  of 
power  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo 
Curtains. 

We  do  know  that  as  a  result  of  treaties 
for  mutual  security  that  the  United 
States  has  entered  into  in  Europe  and 
elsewhere  since  shortly  after  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War,  we  have  been 
able  to  maintain  some  kind  of  tenuous 
peace,  some  kind  of  stability,  all  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  United  States 
had  the  absolute  power  of  striking  at 
the  Soviet  Union  without  the  risk  of  vm- 
acceptable  loss  to  the  United  States.  But 
I  suggest  that  if  we  do  not  take  the  pos- 
ture which  is  incorporated  in  the  Jack- 
son amendment,  we  will  telegraph  to  our 
allies  that  we  will  find  ourselves,  at  the 
end  of  5  years,  with  a  chance  of  being 
in  such  a  position  of  Inferiority  that  they 
can  no  longer  rely  on  the  United  States 
for  their  protection.  Is  this,  in  the  mind 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida,  a  correct 
assessment? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Yes.  I  think,  again,  that 
the  Senator  from  New  York  has  made  a 
very  viable  point,  and  that  his  statement 
is  a  correct  one. 

In  this  whole  area^that  is.  this  whole 
area  of  whether  the  Soviets  believe  that 
we  are  going  to  undertake  our  responsi- 
bility to  defend  ourselves  and  also  make 
secure  our  allies  around  the  world — we 
could  talk  about  other  things,  too:  For 
example,  whether  our  word  is  credible. 
That  certainly  is  a  part  of  the  argument 
in  connection  with  these  agreements  be- 
fore us.  If  we  let  the  Soviet  Union  go 
ahead  of  us  in  nuclear  power,  then,  of 
course,  we  lose  our  credibility  with  other 
countries  so  far  as  our  defense  posture  is 
concerned. 

But  this  is  also  involved  in  other  areas. 
Take  the  area  of  naval  strength:  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  recorded  history  of 
mankind,  certainly  a  large  part  of  the 
power  of  any  nation  has  existed  in  its 
naval  strength.  That  certainly  is  true  in 
modern  times,  when  Great  Britain  was 


considered  the  world's  dominant  power, 
or  when  Prance  was  considered  the 
world's  danlnant  power,  or  when  Spain, 
during  the  days  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
was  considered  the  dominant  power  of 
the  world.  Then  going  back  to  ancient 
times,  the  Romans,  and  before  them  the 
Carthaginians,  which  nation  had  a  very 
considerable  navy;  the  Phoenicans  be- 
fore them— and  on  back  through  history 
we  have  never  seen  a  time  when  a  power- 
ful nation  did  not  have  a  strong  navy. 

Well,  what  is  happening  in  this  area? 
Of  course,  after  World  War  n  the  Ameri- 
can Navy  was  by  far  the  strongest  navy 
in  the  world.  Great  Britain,  for  financial 
reasons,  gave  up  her  colonies:  and.  in- 
stead of  being  a  world  power,  retreated 
to  the  status  of  a  small  island  nation,  and 
at  the  same  time  gave  up  her  large  navy. 
Now  it  has  only  a  small  force.  That  is 
true  of  the  naval  nations,  such  as  Prance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Soviet  Union, 
which  had  no  navy  at  all  to  speak  of,  cer- 
tainly in  modem  times,  not  even  in 
World  World  n,  now  lays  great  emphasis 
\xpoa  its  navy.  We  know  the  submartae 
strength  of  the  Soviet  Union,  because 
that  has  been  discussed  here  day  after 
day.  It  is  now  much  greater  than  our  own 
in  numbers.  So  far  as  modem  nuclear 
submarines  are  concerned,  she  of  course 
will  go  past  us  in  the  near  future;  and 
the  abUity  to  go  past  us  has  been  assured 
by  this  agreement,  which  was  made  in 
Moscow  fairly  recenUy  and  which  we  are 
debating  today. 

But  submarines  are  only  a  part  of  it. 
The  Russian  Navy  is  expanding  in  all 
kinds  of  vessels.  Whereas  they  had  no 
presence  in  the  Mediterranean,  now  their 
fleets  are  as  powerful  as  the  U£.  6th 
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they  did  not  have  a  single  ship  in  the 
Indian  Ocean,  they  now  have  many  ships 
there.  , 

The  Russian  Navy  is  a  very  modem 
navy.  I  am  told  that  the  average  age  of 
a  Russian  naval  ship  is  less  than  10 
years;  whereas,  the  average  age  of  a  U.S. 
naval  ship  is  now  somewhere  around  20 
years,  which  is  considered  an  old  ship  in 
the  Navy  and  ought  to  be  retired.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  retiring  them,  as 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  is  well  aware. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  are  no 
lOTiger  the  naval  power  we  were.  Our 
naval  forces  are  dwmdling  each  year,  and 
the  Russian  forces  are  getting  stronger 
each  year.  They  are  challenging  us  all 
over  the  world  with  their  naval  presence. 
And  m  the  UB.  Senate,  every  time  we 
have  a  military  bill,  those  of  us  who  want 
a  strong  Defense  Department  have  to 
fight  with  all  our  power  to  make  sure  we 
have  a  modem  navy. 

So  the  whole  business  of  credibility — 
that  is.  whether  the  Russians  are  going 
to  believe  that  we  intend  to  maintjiin  an 
adequate  defense  and  whether  our  allies 
are  going  to  believe  that  we  are  going  to 
maintain  an  adequate  defense — goes  far 
beyond  the  subject  matter  we  are  dis- 
cussing today — that  is,  the  agreements 
and  the  nuclear  capability  of  both  na- 
tions. It  goes  throughout  the  Defense  Es- 
tablishment of  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  that  is  why 
I  took  the  time  to  say  a  litUe  about  the 
naval  strengths  of  the  respective  nations. 


Mr.  BUCKI^nr.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Florida  has  done  so.  because  he  has 
pointed  out  a  critically  important  point, 
which  is  this:  Assuming  that  we  can 
emerge  from  the  interim  agreement  pe- 
riod covered  by  a  satisfactory  SALT  n 
agreement  assurtng  pculty— meaningful 
parity— then  we  really  have  established 
the  conditions  for  a  nuclear  standoff. 
At  that  point,  that  element  which  had 
been  the  predominant  source  of  strength, 
the  predominant  source  for  the  security 
of  the  free  world,  will,  in  effect,  be  placed 
on  the  shelf;  and  once  again  we  will  be 
in  the  condition  in  which  conventional 
arms  become  important.  Therefore,  we 
should  not  be  deflected  by  our  preoccu- 
pation these  days  with  strategic  arms 
from  the  absolute  necessity  to  make  cer- 
tain that  we  have  the  traditional  military 
capabilities  of  holdmg  our  own  in  any 
conflict  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  am  particularly  glad  that  the  Sen- 
ator mentioned  the  situation  with  re- 
spect to  our  fleet.  Americans  are  in  the 
habit  of  assuming  that  we  rule  the  seas. 
We  still  do,  as  of  this  moment,  but  at  the 
rate   at   which   the   Soviets   have   been 
launching    new    and    modem,    well-de- 
signed, imaginative  vessels,  at  the  rate 
at  which  we  have  to  retire  our  own  imlts, 
we  will  see  that  superiority  challenged. 
I  know  that  many  Americans  say,  "Why 
do  we  need  military  force?  All  we  need 
is  to  make  sure  that  no  one  can  land  on 
the  shores  of  New  York  or  Florida  or 
California."  But,  at  the  same  time,  Amer- 
icans do  understand  that  in  the  world 
as  it  is  constituted  today.  America  has  to 
operate  in  the  world  arena;  and  this  is 
where  military  forces  have  been  used,  not 
in  the  traditional  sense  of  defense,  not 
in  the  traditional  sense  of  offense,  of  ag- 
gression, but  in  showing  that  we  have  the 
sheer  power  to  back  this  Nation's  foreign 
policy  decisions  that  we  need  to  back  in 
order  to  preserve  stability  In  the  world. 
One  area  of  the  world  is  of  particular 
interest  to  large  numbers  of  my  constitu- 
ents— as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  all  Amer- 
icans.  Over   the   years,   spokesmen   for 
both  the  Democratic  Party  and  the  Re- 
publican Party  have  combined  in  their 
understanding  of  the  strategic  imjjor- 
tance  of  stability  in  the  Middle  East  to 
America's  economic,  strategic,  and  mili- 
tary interests. 

I  believe  that  the  present  Democratic 
platform  has  a  plank  with  respect  to  the 
need  to  maintain  the  security  of  the 
State  of  Israel. 

But  how  In  the  world  do  you  maintata 
the  security  of  the  State  of  Israel  if  you 
do  not  at  the  same  time  maintain  a  qual- 
ity of  aircraft,  a  quality  of  ships,  a  num- 
ber of  ships  which  can  enable  the  United 
States  to  effectively  prevent  the  Soviets 
from  becoming  tempted  to  enter  actively 
in  another  breakout  In  this  highly  con- 
tagious area?  We  know  that  through  the 
skillful  deployment  of  our  6th  Fleet  in 
recent  crises  involving  the  Middle  East, 
we  have  in  fact,  prevented  a  large  con- 
flagration from  taking  place.  We  have, 
in  fact,  deterred  the  Soviets  from  any 
temptation  to  become  Involved  in  an  ac- 
tive way.  We  have,  to  fact,  provided  Jor- 
dan with  the  strength  required  to  hold 
back  the  Syrian  tanks  and  to  beat  them 
back. 


This  is  where  military  power  becomes 
essential  to  the  job  of  preserving  the 
peace.  This  is  something  that  I  fear  is 
not  sufllcienUy  understood  by  the  Ameri- 
can pubUc  at  large  and  by  some  of  our 
colleagues. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  The  point  Of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  extremely  well 
made.  I  am  glad  he  brought  up  the  whole 
question  of  the  Middle  East;  because  if 
there  is  an  area  in  the  world  today  that 
has  been  on  the  brink  of  war  for  years 
and  on  the  brink  of  a  conflict  which,  if 
it  had  been  touched  off.  if  it  had  started, 
might  well  have  developed  into  a  world 
war.  it  is  the  Middle  East,  because  im- 
mense forces  were  arrayed  on  both  sides 
there.  Surely,  the  ability  of  the  Umted 
States,  with  its  Defense  Department  and 
with  its  strong  military  capability,  was 
the  factor  that  prevented  it. 

The  furnishing  of  our  first  line  fighter 
planes  to  the  gallant  litUe  State  of  Israel 
certainly  prevented  the  Egyptians,  aided 
by  their  promoters  and  supphers,  the 
Soviet  Union,  from  launching  another 
attack  against  Israel. 

There  is  no  question  that  our  furnish- 
ing arms  to  Israel  was  the  most  impor- 
tant factor  in  preserving  the  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  I  must  say  that  in  preserv- 
ing the  peace  in  the  Middle  East  by  the 
furnishing  of  the  military  supplies,  in 
point  of  time,  the  Egyptians  finally  be- 
came disgusted  with  the  Soviet  promot- 
ers because  the  Russians  were  not  sup- 
plying them  with  all  the  things  they 
asked  for,  and  the  Egyptians  finally 
kicked  the  Russians  out. 

So  surely  we  accomplish  a  very  won- 
derful step  in  the  furtherance  of  peace 
m  the  Middle  East.  As  the  Senator 
pointed  out.  the  Jordanian  incident  was 
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action  and  a  massive  presence  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States'  6th  Fleet  in 
the  Mediterranean  stopped  'in  its  tracks 
the  tank  assault  by  Syria  on  Jordan  and 
Iraqi  forces  moving  into  Jordan,  too. 
That  again  most  certainly  stopped  a  war 
m  the  Middle  East  and  might  have  even 
stopped  another  and  more  dangerous 
conflict.  So  the  Senator's  point  is  well 
made.  The  only  reason  why  this  was  able 
to  be  dozie  was  that  we  have  a  strong 
Department  of  Defense.  Indeed,  we  are 
preserving  peace  around  the  world  in 
very  admirable  and  notable  fashion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  brought  up,  really,  the  major 
factor.  While  he  and  I  both  support  the 
Jackson  amendment  to  the  interim  agree- 
ment, it  is  wrapped  up  in  the  word 
"IMirity"  which  the  Swiator  fr«n  New 
York  talked  about.  That,  I  think.  Is  what 
the  amendment  seeks  to  talk  about,  that 
the  important  thing  in  any  kind  of  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union,  this  agree- 
ment we  have  before  us.  but  perhaps 
even  more  Important,  looking  down  the 
road  to  iirtiatever  agreements  we  may 
enter  into  the  future,  hopefully.  In  the 
continuing  SALT  talks,  the  beet  thing 
we  can  do  to  Insure  peace  In  the  world 
is  to  make  sure  that  we  have  pcirity  »o 
far  as  our  defense  strength  is  ccMMsemed 
and  so  far  as  our  mtntary  strength  is 
concerned  with  the  Soviet  Unloii. 

Ftor  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  some  of  as  here  in  the  Senate 
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and  m  the  Congress.  In  considering  these 
very  Important  trestles  and  agreements 
we  have  before  u»  wad  the  comments 
made  about  them  In  the  preee  and  the 
other  media  and  by  the  people  who  tend 
to  be  expert  In  these  matters,  how  this 
whole  buslnea*  of  history  can  be  over- 
looked BO  far  as  the  respective  strength 
of  nations  U  concerned  and  parity  among 
the  nations. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  a  study  of  hlstor>- 
would  indicate  clearly  that  certainly,  so 
far  as  the  world's  greatest  conflict  is  con- 
cerned World  War  U.  the  reaeon  why  it 
started  was  that  there  was  no  parity  be- 
tween the  Axis  powers— I  guess  we  still 
call  them  that— Oermany.  lUly.  and 
their  allies— and  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  the  other  allies  who  joined  their 
cause.  ..  ,. 

Following  World  War  I,  the  world  was 
eager  to  disarm.  We  did  disarm.  We  de- 
stroyed a  lot  of  our  armaments.  We  had 
the  naval  treaty,  of  course,  which  all  na- 
tions entered  into  and  we  put  out  of  com- 
mission a  great  many  war  vessels. 

England  and  Prtmce,  it  «ems  to  me, 
got  interested  In  other  things,  peaceful 
endeavors,  and  did  not  keep  up  their 
military  establishments. 

Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  of  course, 
began  to  build  up  her  armaments.  When 
Adolf  Hitler  came  Into  power,  the  re- 
building of  Oermariy's  armaments  was 
greatly  accelerated. 

Then  of  course,  the  Nazi  regime  under 
Adolf  Hitler  made  a  number  of  moves  in 
order  to  regain  their  place  In  the  sun 
which  they  held  prior  to  World  War  I 
and  which  they  thought  they  were  en- 
titled to  hold  again. 

They  marched  Into  the  Rhineland  and 
Into  the  Saar  which  were  demllltnrir.pri 
areas,  areas  under  lnterr»tlonal  con- 
trol which  had  belonged  to  Qermanj' 
prior  to  World  War  I  and  were  taken 
away  from  her  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles. They  did  that,  really,  with  police 
and  no  army.  I  think,  at  the  time,  if  we 
reread  history,  Oermany  must  have  won- 
dered whether  they  were  going  to  get 
away  with  it.  But,  of  course,  they  did. 
Prance  and  England  and  their  leaders 
made  noises  that  this  was  not  a  very  nice 
thing  to  do,  but  they  did  not  do  anything 
to  stop  Germany  from  doing  it  at  that 

My  recollection  of  history  Is  that  both 
France  and  England  had  military  forces, 
weak  as  they  were,  which  were  much 
more  powerful  than  the  Germans  had, 
that  could  have  stopped  Germany  from 
going  into  the  Rhineland  and  Into  the 
Saar. 

Well,  of  course,  that  did  not  satisfy  the 
German  appetite  and  they  continued  to 
rebxUld  their  armies,  and  they  got  them- 
selves an  air  force.  History  will  show  they 
started  in  with  gliders  and  small  air- 
planas  like  Plp«r  Cub  types.  They  trained 
people  to  fly  and  moved  on  from  there 
into  miUtaiT  aircraft. 

Then.  oX  oourae.  the  next  move  was 
agalnflt  the  3udenteni»ad,  which  was 
pari  o<  Aiutxia  and  then,  of  course,  they 
gobbled  up  aU  of  Auttria.  Then.  flnaUy, 
havinc  gott«t  away  wltb  aU  oX  that,  in 
the  intwlm  we  iMid  tbe  mmicb  a«ree- 
meat  wbu«  ttM  BrlUftb  Prime  Miiu«ter 


came  back  with  his  umbrella  on  his  arm 
and  said  that  he  had  negotiated  an 
agreement  which  would  give  peace  in 
our  time."  Of  course,  it  did  not  give  anj- 
peace  at  all.  All  it  did  was  to  whet  the 
appetltles  of  the  Germans  to  become  in- 
creasingly stronger  and  lo  get  away  with 
land  and  territory  grabs  one  after  the 
other,  until  Hitler  and  his  cohorts — 
Goering  and  the  others— were  convinced 
they  had  the  world  by  the  tail  and  no  one 
could  stop  them. 

Then  an  Interesting  thing  happened 
They  made  a  little  side  aRi-eement  wuli 
the  Ru88ian.s.  the  same  people  whom  wc 
made  an  agreement  with  a  few  week;. 
ago.  The  httle  side  agreement  was  for 
Bussia  and  Oermany  to  carve  up  Poland 
and  each  to  take  one- half  of  that  coun- 
try. That  is  exactly  what  happened 
Germany  moved  in  from  the  east  and 
Russia  moved  in  from  the  west.  And 
that  was  the  end  of  Poland. 

About  that  time  the  British  and 
Prencii  Governments  decided  that  the 
time  had  now  come  to  do  something 
about  it.  However,  it  was  too  late.  They 
had  no  power.  Germany  was  much 
stronger  than  the  combmed  .-^trenglh  of 
Great  Britain  and  France.  And  we  had 
the  greateet  war  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  Billions  and  billions  of  treasuie 
went  down  the  drain,  and  nuilions  and 
millions  of  men  were  killed. 

The  war  raged  on  every  ocean.  There 
were  military  installations  on  every  con- 
tinent. There  was  fighting  on  most  of 
the  continents  throughout  the  world. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  reasons  wlij- 
all  of  this  happened  was  because  there 
was  not  parity.  One  side  let  the  other 
side  become  too  strong.  I  mentioned  the 
allies.  However.  I  should  not  rirnp  thi* 
subject  tmless  I  talk  about  ourselves. 
We  had  also  drawn  into  a  cocoon  on 
this  side  of  the  globe.  We  did  not  do  any- 
thing about  it.  We  srid;  "Russia  Is  not 
our  problem.  That  is  the  problem  of 
Prance  and  England.  If  they  are  in  an 
argiunent  with  Germany,  let  them  argue 
with  Germany.  We  are  safe  over  here. 
We  don't  have  to  become  involved." 

Everj'one  knows  that  we  finally  be- 
came more  involved  or  as  much  Involved 
as  any  other  nation  of  the  world.  And  as 
a  result.  World  War  n  occurred. 

So.  I  say  that  I  cannot  understand  why 
we  do  not  go  back  and  take  a  look  at 
some  of  the  historical  examples,  because 
much  can  be  learned  from  history.  And 
I  think  this  is  especially  true  with  regard 
to  military  mattei-s  and  war  and  peace. 
Another  example  that  comes  to  mind 
was  back  in  the  early  dajx  of  Rome  when 
Carthage  wa*  regarded  as  one   of   the 
great  and  powei-fiil  nations  of  the  world. 
It  was  a  country  on  the  north  shore  of 
Africa.  Rome   and   Taithage   were   two 
of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world, 
and  they  fought  each  other  constantly 
down  through  the  years.  Then  they  fi- 
nally  agreed   on   peace.   Carthage    wes 
the  aggressor,  at  least  in  that  occasion 
when  they   tried   to   invade   Italy   and 
Rome  and  went  over  Uie  Alps,  if  the 
Senator  recalls,  on  their  elephants.  Rome 
repulsed  them.  Peace  waa  maintained. 

Then  what  happened?  This  is  a  very 
interesting  tiling.  Way  back  in  ancient 
history,  I  think  the  same  thing  happened. 


It  happened  during  World  War  n.  Rome 
became  more  powerful.  However,  as  she 
became  more  powerful,  she  thought  about 
Carthage,  her  old  enemy.  She  felt  that 
she  would  never  dominate  the  world  and 
would  never  be  the  world  power.  Am  I 
talking  about  the  ancient  world? 

Tlien  Rome  decided  that  she  would 
get  rid  of  and  do  away  with  Carthage  for 
all  time.  I  caimot  remember  who  it  was 
who  made  the  suggestion.  It  comes  to 
my  mind  that  it  was  Julius  Ceasar,  al- 
though I  might  be  wrong.  At  any  rate, 
some  Roman  statesman  at  that  lime 
said : 

The  way  to  stop  all  future  tlireat*  from 
Carthage  is  to  destroy  Carthage. 


That  is  what  the  Romans  set  out  to 
do  and  what  they  planned  to  do. 

In  the  meantime,  Carthage  had  re- 
duced its  military  forces,  the  size  of  its 
army,  the  size  of  its  na\T.  Then  Rome 
besan  pressing  them  for  agreements  of 
advantage.  And  Carthage,  like  England 
and  Prance  did  In  World  War  II,  gave  a 
little  bit  here  and  ga\-E  a  little  bit  there 
until  finally  Rome,  of  coiu-se.  was  much 
more  powerful  than  they  were  inilltarUy. 
Tlie  leaders  of  Carthage  had  done 
this.  Then  the  people  of  Carthage  began 
to  suspect  that  perhaps  all  was  not  too 
well  and  that  they  had  become  too  weak 
and  had  allowed  Rome  to  become  too 
strong.  They  Insisted  that  Carthage  do 
a  turnabout  and  reestablish  its  mlUtan 
defenses  and  become  strong  again  so 
that  it  could  meet  any  threat  that  the 
Romans  posed  against  them. 

My  recollection  of  history  is  that 
Carthage  went  to  work  on  almost  a  7- 
day-week  basis,  around  the  clock,  anti 
started  to  rebuild  their  arm*  Thpv  mart- 
swords  and  spears  said  all  of  the  para- 
phernalia of  war  at  that  time  and  started 
to  rebuild  their  na\T-  However,  before 
they  were  able  to  rebuild  their  strength, 
the  Romans  came  and  absolutely  de- 
stroyed Carthage  and  leveled  even 
building  In  that  great  city,  a  city  that 
was  as  great  as  Rome  was  in  its  day 
They  killed  every  Inhabitant  of  Car- 
thage. That  great  nation  was  utterly  de- 
stroyed and  wiped  out.  And  of  course  it 
has  never  been  resurrected  since. 

We  learn  much  from  history.  We  learn 
that  when  we  let  other  nations  of  the 
world  whose  interests  may  run  counter 
to  ours  become  more  powerful  than  lis 
that  is  when  the  danger  arises.  That  i.s 
when  we  invite  war.  And  that  is  when, 
sometimes,  we  make  war. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Florida  is  saying  that  many  things  have 
chamged,  but  not  human  natixre,  and 
that  for  better  or  worse  there  are  always 
some  nations  that  are  aggressors. 

Certainly  I  krvow  that  for  centuries  the 
Russian  boundaries  expanded  and  they 
had  been  extending  their  spheres  of  in- 
fluence and  domination  over  Eastern 
Europe. 

I  think  the  lessons  of  history  should 
teach  us  and  should  underscore  the 
things  that  are  so  absolutely  rooted  in 
human  experience.  We  ignore  them  at  oux' 
perii.  It  Is  not  only  that  weakness  in- 
vites a  strike,  but  also  that  it  reflects  a 
natioiud  wUL  Arid  If  that  national  will 
is  underestimated,  we  also  invite  danger. 
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This  has  caused  me  great  concern  in 
the  debates  that  have  taken  place  In  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  In  the 
last  2  or  3  years.  We  seem  to  be  tele- 
graphing to  the  world  an  intention  to 
move  inward,  to  withdraw  from  world 
responsibiUties,  which  could  have  the 
greatest  effect  and  be  one  of  the  things 
that  pushes  the  world  into  the  horrors 
of  a  third  World  War. 

The  Senator  was  describing  the  de- 
plorable record  of  this  century.  At  one 
point  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
SUtes  declared  that  henceforth  we  would 
have  no  interest  in  what  happened  in 
Korea.  Within  a  matter  of  months  we 
saw  what  developed,  and  we  had  no 
choice  but  to  go  back  in. 

So  I  think  that  the  Senator  has  raised 
points  that  are  of  profound  imporUnce 
not  only  In  terms  of  our  over-all  stra- 
tegic situation,  military  situation,  or  eco- 
nomic situation,  but  also  in  terms  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  debate  now  In  hand. 
If  we  allow  oiu-selves  to  be  put  in  the 
position  of  Carthage  where  we  look  at 
the  interim  agreement  as  an  umbrella 
and  a  shelter  for  5  years  while  we  do 
nothing  and  let  the  Soviets  exploit  the 
technology  which  will  give  them  that 
awesome  advantage  in  Intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  and  SLBM's,  If  we  then 
wait  imtil  that  last  minute  to  see  what 
they  are  then  capable  of  doing  to  us,  we 
will  not  have  the  time  to  catch  up.  The 
Carthaginians  did  not  have  to  have  4.  5. 
or  6  year  leadtime  before  they  could 
strike  their  swords  or  build  their  ships, 
but  we  do.  That  is  why  it  is  necesssury 
that  we  give  assurance  to  the  American 
pubic  that  we  imderstand  the  implica- 
tions of  the  agreement.  Then  and  only 
then  can  we  maJce  sure  that  the  atmos- 
phere In  which  the  SALT  n  negotiations 
are  imdertaken  wlU  be  most  conducive  to 
achieving  what  we  all  want,  namely  a 
condition  where  we  have  parity,  at  the 
same  time  reducing,  reducing,  reducing 
the  implementation  of  weapons  of  mass 
destruction.  This  mtist  be  our  position. 

I  caimot  understand  why  the  policy 
statements  given  us  by  the  President  In- 
terpreting these  agreements  should  give 
us  such  concern. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  I  think  the  Senator's 
point  on  Korea  Is  extremely  well  taken. 
It  Is  a  classic  example  of  what  happens 
when  there  is  not  equal  strength. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Or  the  Intention  to 
use  equal  strength. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  That  Is  trutf;  or  the 
Intention  to  use  equal  strength. 

There  is  another  example  of  Com- 
munist intransigence  in  Korea  because 
Korea  for  centuries  wanted  to  be  an  in- 
dependent nation.  She  was  under  the 
domination  of  Japan,  even  though  she 
thought  she  waa  going  to  be  an  inde- 
pendent nation  after  World  War  n.  This 
is  what  we  strived  to  gain  during  the 
peace  conference  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
but  of  course  the  Soviet  Union  was  ada- 
mant, as  the  Senator  well  knows.  No.  they 
were  not  going  to  permit  any  unified  Ko- 
rea. Finally  they  insisted— I  do  not  know 
if  I  should  say  we  threw  In  the  towel  or 
not,  but  we  agreed  and  we  have  a  Korea 
divided,  a  Communist  north  and  a  free 
south. 


After  that  we  were  anxious  t6  get  rid' 
of  our  burdens,  as  the  Senator  pointed 
out,  and  we  withdrew  almost  aU  of  our 
Armed  Forces  from  Korea  and,  as  the 
Senator,  pointed  out,  our  Government 
made  the  statement  that  we  were  not 
really  Interested  In  Korea;  It  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  world,  and  the  VB.  for- 
eign poUcy  was  not  concerned  with  that. 
Hardly  had  that  statement  been  out 
of  the  mouth  of  the  spokesman  on  our 
side  before  the  North  Koreans  struck  and 
war  started,  and  we  got  into  a  big  con- 
flict in  Korea. 

Of  course,  had  we  simply  made  our 
Intentions  known  to  the  Soviets,  the 
Chinese,  and  the  North  Koreans  that  we 
intended  to  support  South  Korea,  that 
we  intended  for  her  to  remain  a  free 
nation,  the  Korean  war.  in  my  view,  and 
I  think  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me 
because  he  brought  up  the  example, 
would  never  have  happened;  and  all  the 
blood,  sweat,  and  treasure  that  went 
down  the  drain  as  far  as  the  United 
States  was  concerned,  as  well  as  a  lot  of 
other  nations,  would  never  have  hap- 
pened. 

But  because  we  refused  to  maintain 
parity,  and  because  we  refused  to  main- 
tain equal  strength  on  the  side  of  the 
North  Koreans  and  South  Koreans,  and 
because  we  refused  to  indicate  we  would 
not  continue  our  commitment  to  this 
free  nation,  we  had  war. 

I  think  another  example  that  comes 
much  closer  to  home  about  weakness 
and  misunderstanding  of  the  intent  on 
the  part  of  other  nations  was  the  entire 
Cuban  missile  crisis.  When  the  Russians 
decided  to  move  into  Cuba  back  in  1962 
with   intermediate   range   nuclear   mis- 
siles— she  did  not  have  the  submarines 
then  she  now  has — she  thought  there 
was  a  great  launching  pad  for  her  to 
look  down  our  throats,  as  far  as  nuclear 
capability  was  concerned.  Why  did  that 
happen?  Of  course,  I  do  not  know  what 
was  in  Mr.  Khrushchev's  mind  or  the 
minds  of  his  advisers,  but  one  of  the 
reasons   of   war,   and  I  feel  siu-e   that 
many  people  who  have  commented  on 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis  have  made  this 
argument,  that  the  reason  Mr.  Khrush- 
chev did  that,  or  one  of  the  motivating 
reasons  he  made  that  whole  gamble  was 
because    he    thought    the    new,    young 
President  of   the  United  States   really 
would  not  face  him  down  and  really 
would  not  say  no.  I  do  not  know  why  he 
thought  that  was  true,  but  that  was  the 
way  I  assessed  the  situation.  He  really 
did  not  think  that  once  those  missiles 
were  introduced — some  were  beginning 
to  be  introduced — that  we  would  have 
the  guta  and  courage  to  demand  that 
they  be  removed.  Thank  goodness  we 
did    have   that   courage:    the   Russians 
were   told  to  move  their  missiles   and 
they   did.   There   is  some  question   be- 
cause nobody  ever  inspected  the  cargo 
ships  to  find  out  if  they  were  or  were 
not,  but  the  point  of  the  story  is  that 
even     though      we     had     tremendous 
strength  as  far  as  weapons,  as  far  as 
bombers,  as  far  as  the  Navy,  and  as  far 
as   the  Defense  Department   are  con- 
cerned, the  Russians  had  the  idea  that 
we   were   getting   soft,   that   we   really 


would  not  face  up  to  them  and  live  up 
to  our  commitments.  We  took  the 
gamble.  I  think  that  is  another  example 
of  misunderstood  Intentions. 

That  is  what  we  are  arguing  about 
here  so  far  as  the  amendment  to  the 
interim  agreement  is  concerned.  The 
agreement  was  signed  In  Moscow. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  does  not 
mean  the  amendment  to  the  agreement 
itself,  but  merely  the  language  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  GURNiry.  I  do  mean  that. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Because  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  amending  language  in  no 
way  changes  the  agreement,  the  inten- 
tion between  tlie  parties. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
mentioned  that.  That  is  what  I  meant. 
Again,  as  I  see  it.  In  the  Jackson-Scott 
amendment,  we  are  saying,  "Yes.  we  In 
good  faith  signed  the  agreement  with 
Moscow  which  permitted  you  to  have 
more  missiles  than  we  have  and  more 
submarines.  We  do  this  because  we  feel 
at  the  moment  the  quality  of  our  capa- 
blUty  Is  greater  than  yours,  so  we  do  not 
feel  any  danger  that  we  permitted  you 
more  missiles." 

But  on  the  other  hand  we  are  saying. 
"If  you  are  not  lionest  and  sincere  about 
this  agreement  in  keeping  parity,  if  you 
are  going  to  negotiate  sincerely  and 
honestly  in  further  SALT  agreements  so 
we  can.  Indeed,  do  away  with  some  of  the 
nuclear  weapons  that  we  both  have,  and 
indeed  so  that  we  can  come  to  gripe  with 
honest- to-goodness  disarmament,  and  on 
the  SALT  talks  we  will  have  in  the  future 
so  that  we  will  have  parity  a  hundred 
years  from  now,  then  we  think  we  should 
spell  out  in  this  Jackson-Scott  amend- 
ment that  if  you  are  going  down  the 
road  to  try  to  get  the  edge  on  us.  and  not 
live  up  to  the  spirit  of  these  historic 
agreements  signed  by  President  Nixon 
and  Mr.  Brethnev  in  Moscow,  then  we 
say  we  are  going  to  have  to  take  steps  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  we  maintain  our 
parity  with  you." 

In  other  words,  we  are  trying  to  make 
clear  to  the  Russians  what  apparently 
was  not  clear  to  them.  Mr.  Khrushchev 
tried  to  introduce  missiles  into  Cuba  be- 
cause he  thought  we  were  too  soft  and 
would  not  do  anything  about  it.  We  are 
trying  to  avoid  that  and  get  this  message 
across  to  the  Russians  now  in  this  m- 
terlm  agreement  that  we  will  not  put  up 
v^ith  any  actions  on  their  part  to  take 
advantage  of  us. 
Is  not  tliat  what  we  are  trying  to  say? 
Mr.  BUCKLETY.  I  think  so,  absolutely, 
and  I  think  it  merely  imderscores  what 
I  understand  to  be  the  official  VS.  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ments. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  Senator's  atten- 
tion to  certain  excerpts  from  the  letter 
of  transmittal  by  Secretary  Rogers  to  the 
Prwldent.  dated  June  10,  1»73,  the  letter 
tra».  ^ttlng  the  text  of  the  ABM  treaty 
and  tne  interim  agreement.  In  It  the  Sec- 
retary says: 

In  tlile  eonneotlon.  the  United  Statee  has 
stresHd  the  unique  relattonshtp  between  lim- 
itations on  offensive  aiod  defenalve  atntegtc 
arms.  This  Interrelationship  lends  eztraordi- 
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n*jy  lmpo»t*no»  to  th«  undertaking  In  Artl- 
cl«  XI  "to  continue  »etlv«  n«gotUtton»  for 
llmlt*tloDa  OQ  »tr«tegl«  offen«Jv»  »nn«." 

The  specUl  Unporuuice  w*  attach  to  this 
relatlonahlp  wa»  reflected  In  the  following 
formal  statement  relating  to  Article  XI. 
which  w»a  made  by  the  Head  of  the  United 
States  Delegation  on  May  9.  19T2: 

I  will  skip  a  few  sentences: 

Both  sJdee  recognise  that  the  Initial  agree- 
inantft  would  be  steps  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  more  complete  limitations  on  strate- 
gic arms. 

Axid  this  \z  Ambassador  Smith  in  his 
offlclal  statement  to  his  Russian  co- 
negotiators  : 

If  an  agreement  providing  for  more  com- 
plete strategic  oBenalve  arm*  llmltatlona 
were  not  achlered  within  tVv*  yeara.  US. 
supreme  intereats  could  be  Jeopardized. 
Should  that  occur.  It  would  constitute  a 
basla  for  withdrawal  from  the  ABM  Treaty, 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

The  VS.  EUtecutlve  will  Inform  the  Con- 
gres.  in  connection  with  Congressional  con- 
alderation  of  the  ABM  Treaty  and  the  In- 
terim Agreement,  of  this  statement  of  the 
U.S.  position. 

In  other  words,  it  is  the  official  U.S. 
policy  that  we  have  an  interim  agree- 
ment—that is  what  it  is,  a  standby  agree- 
ment— which  is  a  transition  from  the 
(>osltion  we  find  ourselves  in  toward  that 
hoped  for,  ultimate  situation  where  we 
have  an  agreement  which  will  provide  a 
sensible  limitation  on  the  offensive  weap- 
ons on  both  sides,  namely  p«ity.  It  also 
makes  clear  that  If  we  do  not  achieve 
that  objective  within  this  5-year  period, 
then  all  bets  are  off;  we  would  no  longer 
hav«  an  interim  agreement  because  it 
would  have  expired,  and  conditions  ex- 
isting then  would  constitute  such  a 
threat  to  our  deterrent  capability  that 
we  would  no  longer  have  an  ABM  treaty. 

It  seems  to  me  that  is  the  essence  of 
the  situation  as  understood  by  the  U.S. 
negotiators.  That  is  the  essence  of  the 
U.S.  poaltton  as  delivered  to  the  Jomt 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  Therefore,  when 
the  Senate,  in  its  capacity  of  advising  as 
well  as  consenting,  incorporates  that 
specific  language  into  language  author- 
izing the  President  to  execute  these 
agreements,  it  reinforces,  by  bringing 
the  legislative  branch  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der with  the  executive,  our  determina- 
tion not  to  ignore  the  realities  of  ttiis 
world,  not  to  find  ourselves  5  years  hence 
in  a  portion  of  inferiority,  witiiout  the 
ability  to  catch  up. 

As  I  said  earlier.  I  do  not  understand 
why  there  should  be  any  argument  in 
that  simple  statement  of  America's  self- 
interea*.  Also,  it  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  because  the  great  wars  in 
the  past  started  by  aggressors,  which 
happily  in  our  century  they  have  lost, 
have  always  been  trtsgered  when  expan- 
siailst  natkms  have  miscalculated  the  de- 
terminatiOD  of  free  men.  It  is  this  which 
w«  need  to  avoid— the  possibility  of  mis- 
caloulatloa  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet 

Unioo.  

Mr.  ODRNirsr.  It  seems  to  me  that 
also.  In  dsallnc  v^*^  tbe  Russians,  it  is 
iiriir—rr  to  mak*  .nawiif  clear  and  one's 
poaMoD  cryBtal  clear  so  they  do  under- 


Certalnly.  all  of  us  hope  that  this 
Interim  agreement  will  lead  to  meaning- 
ful future  SALT  talks,  and  hopefully,  dis- 
armament in  the  area  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons In  the  future.  We  all  want  that.  It  is 
why  we  are  negotiating  in  SALT.  That 
is  why  we  signed  this  agreement.  But  I 
think  we  can  neither  ignore  the  realities 
of  our  world  nor  the  fart  that  the  Rus- 
sians do  not  live  up  to  their  agreements 
very  well,  and  tear  them  up  if  it  suit^ 
their  purposes.  It  also  seems  (o  me  there 
are  other  factors  which  are  tied  in  with 
negotiations  in  this  particular  agreement 
that  we  ought  to  talk  about  and  that 
ought  to  be  a  warning  sign  as  to  what  the 
Russian  intentions  may  be. 

For  example,  It  struck  me  as  being 
rather  odd  that  the  Soviets  refuse  any 
inspection  of  what  they  are  going  to  do 
as  far  as  building  submarines  and  other 
weapons  are  concerned.  We  pressed  for 
that.  We  wanted  Inspection.  We  were 
willing  to  have  them  inspect  what  is 
Efoing  on  over  here,  but  they  refused  to 
do  anything  about  the  inspection  part  of 
this  agreement.  Now.  that  struck  me  as 
rather  odd  if  they  really  want  to  get 
ahead  with  the  business  of  nuclear  dis- 
armament. 

Another  thing  that  -struck  me  as  rather 
odd,  too,  was  that  we  have  an  aereement. 
of  course,  on  nuclear  .submarines,  but 
we  have  no  agreement  on  dlesel- powered 
submarines.  Under  this  agreement,  they 
can  build  all  the  diesel- powered  subma- 
rines they  want  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
my  understanding  Is  that  they  are  build- 
ing a  good  number  of  them  and  Intend 
to  build  more.  To  be  sure,  a  diesel-power 
submarine  is  not  the  same  as  a  nuclear- 
powered  submarine.  It  can  remain  on 
station  only  for  a  limited  period:  it  ha.s 
to  surface  for  air.  It  is  noisy,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  I  can  .see,  if  the  Soviet 
Union  built  severtil  score  or  several  hun- 
dred of  these  dlesel -powered  submarines 
and  always  had  one  on  station  off  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  off  the  Pacific  coast, 
armed  with  nuclear  missiles,  I  do  not 
care  whether  it  is  a  dlesel-powered  sub- 
marine or  one  with  a  nuclear  powerplant 
In  it,  as  far  as  the  .safety  of  American 
citizens  Is  concerned,  suid  as  far  as  the 
safety  of  their  cities  is  concerned,  and 
as  far  as  the  vulnerability  of  our  B-52 
fields  and  wings  are  concerned,  it  seems 
to  me  they  are  just  as  \'ulnerable  with  a 
lot  of  dlesel-powered  submarines  off  our 
two  coasts,  as  11  they  were  nuclear - 
powered  submarines. 

I  was  surprised  that  that  was  com- 
pletely omitted  from  the  treaty.  They 
can  build  all  they  want  to.  I  -simply  say 
that  is  something  we  ought  to  think  about 
a  little  bit.  Why  was  that  omitted?  Why 
was  that  not  included,  if  they  really 
mean  what  they  say? 

Does  the  Senator  share  my  concern 
about  that? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  certainly  does.  I  think  the 
Senator  has  focused  on  just  one  area  of 
the  many  deficiencies  of  the  situation 
with  which  we  would  have  to  live  during 
the  next  5  years  If  the  interim  agreement 
Is  ratified  or  authorized,  as  It  no  doubt 
wiU  be. 


The  Soviets,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out,  have  denied  us  the  ability  to  inspect 
on  the  ground  their  compliance  with  the 
two  agreements.  We  have  offered  them 
that  opportunity.  They  have  refused. 

People  who  have  studied  these  mat- 
ters are  concerned  that  they  can  cheat 
on  these  agreements  and  escape  detec- 
tion at  the  same  time.  For  example,  they 
have  some  very  high  altitude  antiair- 
craft missiles  which  reach  up  to  100,000 
feet.  There  are  experts  in  the  field  who 
believe  these  can  be  converted  to  ABM 
capacity  and  linked  up  with  necessary 
radars  In  a  manner  that  will  not  be  ob- 
-=:erved  by  our  satellites.  Again,  the  ABM 
Treaty  provides  there  shall  be  no  mul- 
tiple launchers  in  order  to  get  around 
the  limitation  of  200  interceptors  per 
nation. 

We  happen  to  know  that,  the  way  their 
ABM's  are  constructed,  it  would  not  be 
all  that  difficult  to  build  multiple  launch- 
ing mechanisms  and  store  them  in  ware- 
houses somewhere  out  of  sight,  one  day 
to  be  installed  and  presented  as  a  fait 
accompli. 

We  know  that,  as  I  was  mentioning  a 
few  minutes  ago  here  on  the  floor,  they 
have  an  SS-11  missile  which  may  have 
intercontinental  capabUlty,  which  could 
be  substituted  for  some  of  their  M 
IRBM's.  This  is  permitted  under  the 
treaty.  In  any  number  of  areas,  we  must 
face  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are  assuming 
calculated  risks,  strong  risks. 
/  We  believe  that  since,  as  of  this  mo- 
ment, we  have  the  overall  advantage  in 
terms  of  numbers  of  deployable  warheads 
and  in  terms  of  technology,  this  may  be  a 
risk  which  we  can  accept  in  order  to  slow 
down  the  rate  at  which  the  Soviets  have 
been  installing  these  huge  intercontinen- 
tal missiles  and  the  rate  at  which  they 
have  been  deploying  their  new  sub- 
marines. But  what  all  this  does  is  to  rein- 
force the  simple  premise  that  the  Ameri- 
can people,  if  they  vaJue  their  freedom, 
if  they  value  their  security,  caimot  af- 
ford not  to  invest  important  new  sums  of 
money  in  basic  research  and  basic  de- 
velopment, not  only  to  get  the  maximum 
advantage  under  the  terms  allowed  us 
and  the  limitations  allowed  us  under  the 
treaties,  but  also  to  modernize  our  con- 
ventional weapons,  so  that  we  become 
competitive  once  again,  not  dominant, 
but  just  competitive. 

Also,  we  must  recognize  that  it  is  pos- 
sible, men  being  what  men  are,  that  we 
cannot  negotiate  a  satisfactory  accept- 
ance of  the  interim  agreement,  in  which 
event  we  must  be  poised  to  take  off  and 
really  engage  ourselves  in  an  arms  race, 
much  as  the  Senator  from  Florida  would 
hate  to  see  that  and  much  as  the  Senator 
from  New  York  would  hate  to  see  It. 

Mr.  aURNETY.  The  Senator's  point  is 
well  made.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that 
they  have  another  missile  more  im- 
proved, apparently,  <Kie  of  greater 
capability  than  the  SS-9  which  is  cer- 
Uinly  a  big  bang  father,  much  larger 
than  anything  we  have  here;  and  that 
brings  to  mind  another  pc^ni  in  this 
interim  agreement  that  I  think  Is  very 
interesting,  that  caused  me  coocem. 
which  was  the  provision  for  silos  for 
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ICBM's  being  permitted  to  be  expanded 
by  a  size  of  L5  percent. 

Now,  I  am  not  exactly  sure  how  this 
15  percent  is  figiu«d,  but  I  understand 
that  you  can  juggle  this  15  percent 
aiound  so  that  it  would  accommodate 
a  much  bigger  or  much  more  improved 
iCBM  than  the  Russians  now  have. 
*  Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  is  not  an  increase  of  15  per- 
cent in  volume,  but  15  percent  in  linear 
dimensions,  which  translates  into  about 
50 -percent  increase,  which  takes  their 
already  huge  mifisile,  many  times  larger 
than  ours  in  its  lift  capacity,  and  in- 
creases that  capacity  50  percent  again. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
lias  explained  that  very  technical  point, 
that  I  did  not  understand.  All  I  tmder- 
stood  was  that  it  is  there  so  they  can 
have  a  bigger  missile ,  and  now  the  Sen- 
ator has  explained  how  they  can,  when 
already  they  have  a  missile,  the  SS-9. 
that  is  far,  far  larger  than  anything  we 
Imd. 

Now.  we  did  not  want  that  15-percent 
increase.  That  was  something  the  Soviets 
asked  for,  and  obviously  asked  for  be- 
cause they  wanted  it  for  something ;  they 
had  something  in  mind.  And  the  Sena- 
tor has  ably  explained  what  they  do  have 
in  mind:  That  it  will  permit  them  to 
put  into  those  silos  a  much  bigger 
weapon  in  the  future  if  they  want  to. 

Now,  all  these  little  things  that  are 
in  that  agreement,  and  some  things  that 
are  not  in  that  agreemait,  like  inspec- 
tion, cause  this  Senator  great  concern 
and  great  worry  as  to  precisely  what  the 
intentions  of  Uie  Soviet  Union  may  be 
in  so  eagerly  going  ahead  with  this  in- 
terim agreement  as  it  now  stands. 

I  understand  and  I  support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Administration  that  for  now 
we  are  safe,  because  we  do  have  a  quali- 
tative edge  and  a  qualitative  advantage 
on  the  Russians.  We  understand  that. 

The  Russians  today,  this  day  in  Au- 
gxist,  and  certainly  for  at  least  a  short 
time  down  the  future,  are  not  going  to 
engage  in  any  nuclear  warfare  with  us, 
because  if  they  do,  they  are  going  to 
come  off  just  as  badly  injured  and  hurt 
as  we  are.  They  know  that,  and  that  is 
why  they  will  not  do  it;  but  why  they 
will  not  do  it  Is  because  we  do  have  a 
slight  edge  at  the  mioment. 

What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  do  not 
necessarily  want  to  maintain  an  edge, 
so  that  the  Soviets  are  scared  into  an 
arms  race ;  but  neither  do  we  want  to  be 
placed  in  second  position.  We  do  not 
want  them  to  have  the  edge.  We  do  not 
want  Lhem  to  take  advantage  of  any 
loopholes  in  this  treaty,  any  language 
in  this  treaty,  or  any  factor  that  is  in 
this  treaty  that  may  permit  them  to  go 
ahead  and  get  a  nuclear  edge  on  the 
United  States. 

That  is  why  this  Senator  .supports  the 
Jackson-Scott  amendment.  He  thinks  it 
is  absolutely  essential  that  we  make  sure 
in  language — which  does  not  alter  the 
ireaty  any.  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out — that  we  are  not  going  to  stand  idly 
by  if  their  intention  in  executing  this 
agreement  is  to  get  an  edge  on  the  United 
-States  in  nuclear  capability.  That  is  ex- 
tremely important,  and  I  hope  that  the 
U.S.  Senate,  when  we  vote  on  this  amend- 


ment, I  suppose  some  time  tomorrow, 
will  vote  overwhelmingly  in  support  of 
it  and  give  the  administration  the  extra 
tool  it  needs  in  an  expression  of  the 
imderstandings.  intentions,  and  concerns 
the  Senate  has  about  this  matter,  and 
that  they  are  hopefully  sending  a  clear 
message  to  the  Russians:  'Yes,  we  want 
l)eace.  We  want  to  cut  back  on  nuclear 
weapons:  hopefully,  some  day  we  can  do 
without  them  at  all."  as  we  made  the 
offer  way  btick  in  Trxunan  days  to  give 
tip  all  our  nuclear  missiles  if  the  Rus- 
sians would  not  go  ahead  with  theirs. 

Certainly  the  intentions  of  the  United 
States  are  good  in  this  area,  and  are 
well  known.  We  want  them  to  know. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  The  Senator  has 
.spoken  of  U.S.  intentions.  I  think  it  is 
very  important  that  we  understand 
something  about  ourselves,  lest  we  be  de- 
feated by  ourselves. 

I  think  that  any  fair  examination  of 
liistory  will  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  has  never  been  a  power  such  as  the 
United  States  that  meant  as  weU.  that 
dealt  in  as  good  faith,  that  had  less  am- 
bition to  overcome  and  dominate  others. 
But  our  proWem  is  that  we  suffer  from 
a  certain  sense  of  insularity.  We  assume 
others  have  those  same  intentions,  and 
we  blind  ourselves  U>  what  history 
teaches  us. 

We  spoke  earUer  about  trusting  the 
Russians.  We  tiave  heard  a  great  deal  of 
rhetoric  in  this  room  in  the  last  lew 
weeks  that  we  are  now  going  into  an 
area  of  detente;  how  can  we  achieve 
peace,  good  will,  and  so  forth.  If  we  dem- 
onstrate that  we  do  not  trust  the  Rus- 
.sians? 

This  is.  in  light  of  the  record  and  m 
the  light  of  Communist  writings,  the 
greatest  naivete.  The  Russians  pride 
themselves  on  the  fact  that  they  believe 
that  any  tactic,  any  deceit,  is  proper  and 
justified,  and  desirable,  if  It  wUl  help  in 
the  long-term  defeat  of  the  capitalist 
nations. 

This  is  one  of  their  tactics  we  have  no- 
ticed in  the  past,  and  there  have  been 
other  areas  of  detente,  and  so  on.  But 
every  time  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  felt 
it  to  be  to  her  advantage  to  break  an 
agreement,  break  an  understanding, 
break  a  treaty,  she  has  done  so,  and  cer- 
tainly there  ha*  beoi  no  better  example 
of  that  than  when  she  broke  the  mora- 
torium on  atmospheric  tests.  While  we 
were  dismantling  all  our  equipm«it.  and 
so  on.  in  good  faith  rriiance  on  their 
word,  the  Soviets  were  vigorously  and 
feverishly  undertaking  a  whole  series  of 
tests  which  gave  them  information  we 
will  never  be  able  to  secure  for  ourselves, 
which  has  implications  for  our  security 
which  we  do  not  know  how  to  estimate, 
and  then  quickly  signed  on  the  dotted 
line  an  agreement  that  kept  us  from 
catching  up. 

There  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Soviets  will  not  exploit  this  .situation  to 
every  advantage  available  to  them  in  the 
next  5  years.  It  is  for  that  reason,  not 
only  for  our  own  protection  but  also  to 
persuade  the  Russians,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  ever  going  to  be  will- 
ing to  take  sec<«id  seat  in  this  essential 
mihtary  posture.  Only  by  showing  the 
Russians  that  we  will  not  disarm  our- 


selves without  seeing  that  they  are  equal- 
ly disarmed  can  we  hope  to  end  up  with 
a  meaningful  treaty  that  will  in  fact  pro- 
tect the  world  from  the  possibilitj-  of  a 
nuclear  holocaust. 

Mr.  QURNEY.  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  Senator  mentioned  detente  and 
the  euphoria  that  seems  to  siurround  that 
word,  certainly  so  far  as  the  interpreta- 
tion of  it  is  concerned  by  certain  people 
in  the  United  SUtes.  I  think  that  all  of 
us — the  Senator  from  New  York  as  well 
as  I — would  like  to  have  some  detente 
with  the  Russians;  but  I  think  that  he 
and  I  believe  very  strongly  that  we  will 
get  no  detente  with  the  Russians  unless 
we  operate  from  a  position  of  .strength 
and  that  with  a  position  of  weakness 
there  will  be  no  detente  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators,  every  one 
of  us  is  charged  with  the  distinct  and 
vital  responsibility  of  doing  everjthmg 
ijossible  to  insure  that  our  citizens  are 
not  subjected,  uimocessarily,  to  the  risks 
of  an  attack  by  a  foreign  power.  In  car- 
rying out  this  responsibility,  each  of  us 
has  to  answer  to  the  dictates  of  his  or 
her  own  conscience,  knowing  that,  in  this; 
nuclear  age,  to  make  a  misjudgment  is 
to  invite  disaster.  This  reason,  and  be- 
cause I  would  rather  be  safe  than  sorry 
in  matters  where  the  survival  of  the  Na- 
tion is  concerned,  is  why  I  feel  it  es- 
sential to  speak  out  in  support  of  the 
Jackson  amendment  to  interim  agree- 
ment on  offensive  weapons. 

In  looking  at  this  interim  agreement — 
and  at  the  argument*  being  put  forth 
xao  and  con — I  have  become  increasingly 
concerned  about  what  it  would  do  to 
the  national  defense  posture  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Both  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  Senator  Au-ott.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington.  Senator  Jackson. 
made  some  telling  points  in  their  pres- 
entations Thursday.  August  3 — points 
that  have  not  been  refuted. 

■poT  innisLnr*  it  greatly  disturbs  me  that 
this  agreement  leaves  the  Soviet  Union 
with  a  guaranteed,  5-year,  50-percent 
lead  in  all  types  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles,  yet  permits  the  Soviets 
to  catch  up  in  the  area  of  warheads  and 
delivery  systems  where  they  are  presently 
at  a  disadvantage.  If  the  goal  is  balanced 
forces,  then  we  should  have,  as  a  goal, 
parity  as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  agreed 
to  numerical  parity  in  ABM's;  why  should 
we  not  make  it  very  clear  to  the  Rus- 
sians that  we  expect  parity  in  every 
respect  to  result  from  this  interim  crf- 
fensive  weapons  agreement? 

At  present,  we  have  fewer  mlssOes. 
more  warheads,  and  the  aU-important 
ability  to  MIRV  our  missiles.  Hence,  we 
can  offset  the  megatonnage  gap  that  the 
Russians  would  otherwise  enjoy  with 
their  combination  of  bigger  missiles,  big- 
ger warheads,  and  no  MIRV.  However,  as 
practically  everyone  agrees,  the  Soviet 
Union  will,  within  a  year  or  so.  have 
MIRV  capability  and  parity  will  then  no 
longer  exist.  Technology  will  be  even,  but 
they  will  have  more  of  everything  else. 

in  prior  debate,  we  have  heard  argu- 
ments to  the  effect  that  U.6.  bases  in 
Europe  and  the  U£.  advantage  in  long- 
range   bombers   offset   the   quantitative 
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Russian     advantage     in     ICBMs     and 
SLBM's. 

I  remain  unconvinced  of  this  for  sev- 
eral reasons:  First,  the  Russians  have 
enough  IRBM's  and  MRBM's  to  take 
care  of  our  European  bases,  and  even  If 
they  do  not,  they  have  a  gi-eat  number  of 
surface-to-air  missiles  and  fighter  inter- 
ceptors. Second,  the  United  SUtes  has  no 
IRBM's,  MRBM's  or  ABM's  to  offset  the 
Russian  missiles.  Put  the  two  together 
and  the  supposed  US  advantage  is  no 
advantage  at  all. 

Aa  fax  as  the  bombers  are  concerned, 
those  arguing  that  our  400  odd  B-52's 
constitute  an  advantage  forget  that  the 
plane  Is  old  and  basically  obsolete:  just 
recently,  we  recognized  that  when  we 
voted  to  go  ahead  with  the  B-1  bomber. 
They  also  forget  to  fl<fure  in  the  Soviet 
medium  range  bombers  which,  when 
added  in,  give  the  Soviets  slightly  over 
800  bombers  to  our  460.  and  they  over- 
look the  aforementioned  Soviet  lead  in 
fighter  interceptors  and  siu-face-to-air 
missiles.  As  if  we  needed  any  reminder  on 
the  effectiveness  of  the  latter  against  the 
B-52,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  ex- 
tremes to  which  we  have  gone  to  keep 
the  B-52'8  from  being  shot  down  in  Viet- 
nam. They  hardly  constitute  an  adequate 
deterrent  anymore. 

There  are  several  other  aspects  of  this 
agreement  which  bother  me  as  well.  As 
Senator  Allott  pointed  out.  in  his  ex- 
cellently researched  study,  there  is  no 
limitation  placed  on  the  Soviet  Union's 
G-class  missile  launching  submarine,  22 
of  which  are  now  in  existence.  Just  be- 
cause these  subs  are  diesel  powered,  and 
have  missiles  with  a  limited  range,  does 
not  mean  they  cannot  sit  a  few  miles  off- 
shore and  knock  our  bombers  and  bomber 
bases  not  to  mention  what  they  can  ac- 
complish in  wiping  out  all  our  gtreat  cities 
which  would  be  within  their  range  either 
from  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Oceans.  So, 
not  only  is  our  disadvantage  in  missile 
firing  subs  greater  than  we  believed — 84 
to  44  Instead  of  62  to  44 — but  there  is 
nothing  to  keep  the  Soviets  from  build- 
ing more  of  these  diesel -powered  missile 
subs  in  the  future.  This.  I  think,  has  to 
be  considered  when  we  talk  about  parity. 
And  then  there  is  this  business  about 
no  increases  in  the  dimensions  of  the 
silos  exceeding  15  percent.  But.  if.  that 
15  percent  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  silo, 
it  will  make  a  big  difference  in  the  capa- 
bility of  the  missile  involved.  As  Senator 
Allott  pointed  out.  any  addition  to  those 
big    Russian    missiles    can,    along    with 
MIRVing,  soon  wipe  out  our  lead  in  the 
quantity  of  warheads. 

Still  another  point,  and  one  that  con- 
cerns me,  is  this  business  of  inspection. 
I  have  heard  it  argued  that  we  should 
not  question  the  sincerity  of  the  Soviet 
Union  by  adding  this  amendment  to  the 
resolution,  yet  it  occurs  to  me  that  they 
never  gave  us  their  actual  missile  num- 
bers and  it  was  they  who  balked  over 
inspection  of  covered  submarine  berths. 
This  distrust  business  cuts  two  ways: 
Their  suspicicms  should  be  matched  by 
our  own.  For  Instance,  on  Inspection,  how 
are  we  to  check  on  areas  that  are  often 
.shielded  by  clouds.  If  a  militarily  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  Soviet  Union  is  covered 
by  clouds  at  least  80  percent  of  the  time. 
as  has  been  implied,  tlien  we  .should  rec- 


ognize still  another  weakness  exists  in 
the  treaty. 

Finally,  there  is  an  overall  considera- 
tion that  trouble  me  and  that  Ls  that 
this  agreement  has  been  based,  in  part, 
on  tliis  premise  that,  without  it,  we  would 
have  dropped  hopelessly  far  behind  the 
Soviet  Union  in  offensive  weapons.  If 
that  premise  is  accurate,  we  must  ask 
ourselves,  first,  how  did  we  let  such  a 
thing  happen  and,  second,  if  it  happened 
once,  could  it  happen  again  as  a  result 
of  these  agreements? 

Mr.  President,  m  my  view,  acceptance 
of  this  agreement,  without  an  indication 
that  Soviet  MIRVing  could  lead  to  its 
abrogation,  will  simply  encourage  the 
Soviets  to  take  all  kinds  of  liberties. 
They  have  already  clearly  indicated  that 
they  will  be  building  everything  allowed 
them  under  the  combination  of  treaty, 
agreement,  and  protocol,  and  if  we  do 
not  indicate  now  that  we  do  not  intend 
to  accept  a  position  of  permanent  infe- 
riority, we  may  get  backed  into  a  comer 
later.  In  any  event,  we  will  not  be  in  as 
good  a  position  to  bargain  as  we  would 
be  if  Congress  were  to  pass  the  proposed 
amendment  now.  It  will  do  no  harm, 
since  it  does  not  change  the  agreement 
itself,  and  it  is  likely  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  good.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  Jackson  amendment  and 
reassure  all  Americans  that  the  security 
of  the  country  will  not  be  further  en- 
dangered. 

xMESSAGES   FROM  THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  coiiununi- 
cated  to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of   his  secretaries. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  ON 
THE  ENVIRONMENT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNcs  I  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  wliich.  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  was  refeiTcd  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Public  Law  91-269. 
I  wish  to  inform  the  Congress  today  of 
current  plans  for  the  six-month  Inter- 
national Exposition  on  the  Environment 
to  be  held  in  Spokane.  'Washington  in 
1974. 

This  exposition  will  be  a  particularly 
welcomed  event  in  America.  The  Spo- 
kane exposition  and  the  1976  Winter 
Olympics  are  now  the  only  internation- 
ally recognized  events  scheduled  for  this 
country  during  our  Bicentennial  Era.  In 
addition  to  stimulating  trade  and  cul- 
tural exchanges,  the  exposition  tlirough 
its  theme — 'How  Man  Can  Live.  Work 
and  Play  in  Harmony  with  His  Environ- 
ment"— will  also  focus  fresh  attention 
on  one  of  the  most  pressing  concerns  of 
our  time. 

In  November  1970.  Expo  '74.  the  non- 
profit corporation  which  is  sponsoring 
the  exposition  and  is  responsible  for  its 
plarming  and  operation,  applied  for  Fed- 
eral recognition  of  the  exposition  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  91-269.  Af- 


ter reviewing  the  plans  of  the  sponsor, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  submitted  to 
me  the  detailed  report  required  imder 
Section  2(ai'l)  of  Public  Law  91-269 
and  recommended  Federal  recognition 
A  copy  of  t  he  Secretary's  report  is  trans- 
mitted herewith.  In  this  report  the  Secre- 
tary indicated  that  the  sponsor  had  ful- 
filled all  of  the  requirements  of  that  law 
and  the  regulations  issued  thereimder 
'15  CFR  5  667'. 

The  Secretary  concluded  that  the  en- 
vironmental theme  of  the  exposition  was 
relevant  to  current  national  concerns 
and  was  pppropriate  to  the  exposition 
.site  He  also  determined  that  the  spon- 
soi-s  had  obtained  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  local  governments  in- 
volved, business  and  civic  leaders  of  the 
region  and  others  the  financial  and  other 
support  necessary  to  assure  the  success- 
ful development  of  the  exposition. 

The  Secretary  of  State  also  reported 
imder  Section  2(at  '2)  of  Public  Law  91- 
2G9  that  the  event  qualified  for  regis- 
tration by  the  Bureau  of  International 
Expositions  as  a  Special  Category  event. 

Based  on  these  favorable  reports,  I  ad- 
vised the  Secretaries  of  State  and  Com- 
merce on  October  15.  1971.  that  the  ex- 
iK>sition  warranted  Federal  recognition 
as  provided  by  statute.  I  also  indicated 
that  it  was  my  intention  to  extend  this 
Administration's  fullest  possible  support 
to  foster  a  successful  event. 

On  November  24,  1971.  upon  request 
of  the  United  States,  the  Bureau  ol  In- 
ternational Expositions  in  Paris  ofBcially 
recognized  the  event  as  a  Special  Cate- 
gory exposition  and  approved  Its  Gren- 
eral  Rules  and  Regulations  by  vmanimous 
vote.  At  itfi  meeting  on  May  16.  1972 
the  Bm^au  also  established  procedures 
for  sanctioning  the  special  rules  and  reg- 
ulations for  the  exposition. 

On  January  31.  1972. 1  issued  a  procla- 
mation directing  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  invite  such  foreign  coimtriea  as  he  may 
consider  appropriate  to  participate  in 
this  event.  The  Secretary  issued  those 
invitations  through  diplomatic  chaimels 
on  February  15,  1972.  Thus  far.  Canada. 
the  USSR,  and  Iran  have  accepted — and 
many  other  countries  are  now  expected 
to  accept.  In  that  proclamation.  I  also 
indicated  that  I  planned  to  appoint  a 
United  States  Commissioner  General  to 
exercise  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  Government  for  fulfillment  of  the 
Convention  Relating  to  International 
Expositions  of  November  22.  1928.  as 
modified.  Pending  this  appointment.  I 
am  designating  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  serve  in  that  capacity  on  an 
acting  basis.  In  addition,  the  Secretary 
is  currently  preparing  a  plan  for  Fed- 
eral participation  under  Section  3  of 
Public  Law  92-269,  which  I  will  transmit 
to  the  Congress  at  some  later  date. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  Ausmst  15,  1972. 


REPORT  OF  NATIONAL  ADVISORY 
COUNCIL  ON  ECONOMIC  OPPOR- 
TUNITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  i  Mr.  HoL- 
LiNGs »  laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing message  from  the  President  of  the 
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United  States,  which,  wtth  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  PobUc  Welfare: 

To  the  Convress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  PubUc  Law  J»-794, 1  have 
.he  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Economic  Opportunity. 

RlCHAKD  Nixoiv. 
Thk  White  Hocbe,  Auffust  IS.  1972. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
Officer  ^Mr.  Hollings)  laid  before  the 
Senate  meesagee  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations,  which  were  referred  to  the 
appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings. ' 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  Bnj.fi  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills: 

S  6»6.  An  act  to  require  th»t  International 
afrreements  other  tbaa  treaties,  hereafter 
entered  Into  by  the  United  States,  be  trans - 
mlttad  to  the  Congreea  within  00  days  after 
the  execution  thereof: 

H.R.  «»67.  An  act  to  establish  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Area  in  the  State  of 
Idaho,  to  temporarily  withdraw  certain  na- 
tional forest  land  In  the  State  of  Idaho  from 
the  operation  of  the  U.S.  mining  laws,  and 
for  other  purposes;   and 

H.R.  leoea.  An  act  to  authorise  for  a 
limited  period  additional  loan  afislstan<;e 
under  the  Small  Business  Act  for  disaster 
victims,  to  provide  for  a  study  and  report  to 
the  Congress  by  the  President  setting  forth 
recommendations  for  a  comprehensive  revi- 
sion of  disaster  relief  legislation,  and  for 
other  purpoeee. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  subse- 
quently signed  the  enrolled  bills. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  TRANSPORTA- 
TION APPROPRIATIONS.  1973 — 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  H.R.  15097.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Hollings  > .  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  15097)  making  appropriations 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1872,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  Ekgreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective 
Houses  this  report,  signed  by  all  the 
conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
lerence  report? 


There  belnc  no  objection,  the  Senaiie 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  rQ?ort  U  printed  In 
the  TTr^'""»  moceedlngs  of  the  Ccmigbxs- 
siONAJL  Rcoou  of  Aucust  7,  1972.  at  p. 
27166.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  hare  cleared  with  the  rankln*  minor- 
ity member  of  my  Sirt)cominittee  on  Ap- 
propriations the  matter  of  calling  up  this 
conference  report  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  con- 
cluded consideration  of  H.R.  16097.  the 
Dejjartment  of  Transportation  and  re- 
lated agencies  appropriation  bill  for 
1973 — June  16 — the  bill,  as  amended,  was 
a  net  $115.4  million  over  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  tail.  This  net  increase  con- 
sisted oCA^n^reaaes  of  approximat^y 
$J.M«'milllon.  offset  by  decreases  of  $41.8 
million,  and  included  55  ameiKlraents. 

I  should  like  to  highlight  at  this  point 
the  conferees'  recommendatians  on  sa- 
lient items  among  the  amendment*. 

The  conferees  agreed  upon  the  addi- 
tuxi  of  $50.7  million  to  provide  84  instru- 
ment i^Tiriing  sjrBtems.  39  control  towers, 
and  three  airport  surveillsmce  radars: 
these  facihtles.  essential  for  air  traffic 
safety  enhancement,  are  for  localities 
eligible  for  such  installations  under 
agency  criteria,  but  were  not  included 
in  the  budget  request  or  House  version  of 
the  bill.  In  ctmnection  with  the  facilities 
program,  the  joint  explanatory  statement 
of  the  managers  includes  the  followtag 
language: 

The  conferees  are  concerned  over  the  delay 
In  the  implementation  of  this  program.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  conferees  direct  FAA  to  sub- 
mit, by  October  1, 1972,  its  plan  for  obligating 
aU  appropriated  funds  aiid  Its  schedule  for 
commiasloning  all  Instruineut  landing  sys- 
tems, control  towers,  and  airport  surveillance 
radars  for  which  funds  have  been  provided. 

The  recommendations  of  the  conferees 
also  include  the  addition  of  $100,000,  as 
added  to  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill, 
to  accelerate  the  development  and  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  devices  which  would 
provide  pilot*  wtth  timely  and  adequate 
information  on  terrain  obstacles,  partlen- 
larly  during  approach  to  landing  imder 
poor  visibility  conditions. 

The  conferees'  recommendations  pro- 
vide the  $3.5  million  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion for  screening  devices  necessary  for 
a\-iation  security,  and  the  managers' 
statement  includes  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

This  appropriation  would  also  permit  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administrator  to  ertend  the 
benefit  of  the  funding  action  to  thooe  air- 
lines which  responded  promptly  to  the  new 
aviation  security  regulations  by  reimbursing 
such  airlines  for  (or  acquiring  from  such  air- 
lines) screening  devices  heretofore  acquired 
by  the  airlines. 

The  conferees  expect  that  PAA  and  the 
airllnies  wlU  agree  on  uniform  prooedures 
which  will  supplement  the  screening  devices 
and  decrease  the  time  Involvad  in  proTtdloc 
comprehensive  coverage  of  airport  boarding 
Kates  in  order  to  assure  safety  of  clttxena  In 
air  traniportatlon. 

The  conferees'  recommendations  In- 
clude, under  the  heading  of  "Railroad 
Research."  the  $150,000  proposed  by  the 
Senate  for  railroad  grade  crossing  and 
track    relocation    studies    at    Wheeling. 


W.  Va.;  Linoidn,  Nebr.;  and  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

ItM  conlMvnce  rceonxmeiuUitlon  for 
tta*  hlgli  speed  gnNmd  ttwisparti^ion 
reeeareh  and  developtncnt  proeram  pn>- 
vldee  (or  $52£  milUm,  an  approximate 
spUt  bsftweea  the  $«6  mllhon  proposed  by 
the  HsQse  and  the  It0,9  million  inchided 
in  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill.  Theee 
funds  proTldfS  for  the  MeCrollser  and 
turtwtrain  dBmonstratiaiu  and  other 
impoitant  rail  research  aad  demonstra- 
tlooB  to  be  carried  oat  largely  at  the 
Pocfalo  Test  Center. 

The  Senate  veratoa  of  the  bill  had  in- 
cltxled  $1«.S  million  not  allowed  by  the 
Hoose  for  dual  mode  reseajrh.  an  area  of 
study  to  develop  a  vehicle  capable  of 
automated  operadoo  on  or  in  guideways 
and  coavertible  to  manual  operations  on 
a  oonvcnttonal  road  or  highway.  The  con- 
ferees' reeommendatlons  provided  $4 
milUon  for  thte  purpose. 

The  ccHiference  recommendation  pro- 
vides $S7S,000,  of  a  requested  $1  million 
requestad  in  the  Senate  veniOD  as  com- 
pared wtth  $750,000  o<  the  House  versicn 
of  the  bill,  for  grants-in-aid  for  natural 
gas  rAptUnjt  safety. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  inelosion 
of  the  $S1.7  mllttan  for  the  Coast  Guard's 
Select  Reserve  as  provided  in  the  House 
bill.  lUs  Item  had  been  deleted  for  lacic 
of  authorisation  at  tbe  time  it  was  under 
coQsideraticn  in  the  Senate  committee. 
The  authorization  is  contained  in  the 
imhtary  procurement  authorization  bill, 
which  Is  now  In  conference. 

The  lecommendatioiu  provided  $4.5 
million,  proposed  at  $$  million  In  the 
House  version  and  $7,5  million  in  the 
Senate  version,  for  the  Coast  Guard  s 
State  boating  safety  assistance  grant 
program  to  encourage  greater  State  par- 
ticipation in  the  reduction  of  boating 
fataUties. 

In  corwluskm,  the  conferees'  recom- 
mendations totaled  $2.999.118,0«5  in  new 
budget  authority,  which  is  $39,057,000 
imder  the  Senate  version  which  totaled 
$3,03S.175.085;  it  is  $76,323,000  over  the 
House  version  which  totals  $3,022,796,095. 
It  is  $41^244.000  under  the  1973  budget 
estimates  of  $3.040,8««.095 — ^whlch  ex- 
cludes $37,361,000  deterred  for  lack  of 
authorization— and  It  Is  $195,496,902 
under  the  1972  appropriation  of  $3,194.- 
614,997.  In  addition  to  the  new  budget 
authority,  the  bill  also  includes  $5,393.- 
990.000  in  appropriations  to  liqiudate 
contract  authorixatioos — funds  required 
to  meet  commitments  made  imder  au- 
thorizations contained  in  substantive 
bills.  This  would  include  the  paj-ments 
from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for  the 
Federal-aid  highway  programs,  funds 
from  the  Airport  and  Airway  Trust  Pimd 
for  Eurport  grants -in-tud,  funds  for 
liighway  traffic  safety  programs,  as  »well 
as  amotmts  necessary  to  meet  commit- 
ments made  under  the  Urban  Mass 
Transportation  Fund.  The  grand  total 
for  the  bill,  ac  recommended  by  the  con- 
ferees, is  $8393.273,000. 

I  shonld  call  to  the  aUeiAion  of  the 
Senate  that  funds  added  in  the  Senate 
version  of  the  bfll  and  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees  are  strongly  oriented  toward 
the  safety  of  the  traveling  public,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  air  transportation. 
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Fxuida  have  been  added  for  all  airports 
throughout  the  country  which  qualify 
for  instrument  landing  systems,  airport 
traffic  control  towers,  and  airport  sur- 
veillance radars.  It  la  my  belief — and  the 
conferees  concurred — that  we  should 
provide  all  the  fimds  wiiich  can  be 
properly  and  feasibly  spent  for  magne- 
tometers and  other  screening  devices  to 
deter  aircraft  hijacking  and  for  con- 
struction of  airiwrt  equipment  to  insure 
every  degree  of  safety  and  protection 
possible  for  the  ever-increasing  number 
of  air  travelers.  This  same  preoccupation 
with  safety  considerations  led  to  the 
addition  of  fimds  for  the  expedited  de- 
velopment of  an  improved  groimd 
proximity  warning  indicator  for  aircraft 
and  grade  crossing  elimination  studies. 
The  public  is  entitled  to  such  safety 
and  protection,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  conferees  share  your  committee's 
concern  and  determination  to  provide 
the  necessary  fimding. 

I  shall  be  pleased  to  answer  such  ques- 
tions as  Members  of  the  Senate  may  have 
with  respect  to  any  other  items  not 
covered. 

The  conference  report  is  signed  by  all 
conferees — however,  note  that  Senator 
Allott  "reserves"  on  amendment  34 — 
High  Speed  Ground  Transportation, 
Federal  Railroad  Axlministration — and 
amendment  3» — Research,  Development 
and  I>monstrations.  Urban  Mass  Trans- 
portation Administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  statements  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  tMr. 
Aux)TT  I ,  also  a  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

8tat«»cbkt   bt   Skmatob   Allott 
Mr.  President,  I  sbould  lUw  to  address  my- 
self to  several  specific  polnu  relating  to  the 
Transportation     Appropriations     Conference 
Report  now  presented. 

My  name  appears  as  having  signed  the  con- 
ference report.  I  did  sign  it.  but  noted  my 
reservations  to  .Amendment  No.  34,  relating  to 
appropriations  for  the  High  Speed  Ground 
Transportation  Reeearch  and  Development 
program,  and  to  Amendment  No.  38.  relating 
to  research  and  development  funds  for  the 
Urban  Mass  Transit  Adininlstrauon. 

My  reservations  appeared  neither  in  the 
first  printing  of  the  Conference  Report  nor 
In  the  placement  of  that  Report  In  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  Therefore,  at  this  time,  I 
should  like  to  delineate  my  rationale  for  these 
specific  and  firm  reservations. 

The  Senate  had  Increased  the  appropria- 
tion for  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation 
research  and  development  over  the  House 
figure  by  $15  million.  This  fully  restored  the 
substantial  cut  proposed  by  the  House  which 
bad  only  allocated  »46  million  to  this  project. 
After  a  great  deal  of  debate  and  dlsctisslon 
In  the  Conference  Committee,  we  arrived  at 
a  figure  at  $53,300,000.  This  figure  falls  short 
by  ta  iwnnon  the  minimum  sunount  of  money 
wbleb  prudwit  Judgment  recognizee  us  neces- 
■axy  for  the  continued  orderly  development 
at  aom«  of  the  most  Important  tran^>orta- 
tlon  projects  in  the  Nation.  Whereas  the 
House  and  tbe  8*n*t*  in  their  individual  ap- 
propriations bills  appe<tf«d  to  accept  the 
breakdown  tn  tttm  amounts  of  money  to  be 
■p«nt  on  tadlTidual  programs  for  high  upMd 
grouad  ttaniKiKtatlon,  tbe  Conferance  B0- 
port  doM  afot  ipoclfy  where  the  952,500,000 
la  to  be  ti^mxt. 


Generally  speaking,  however,  this  will  give 
the  Federal  Railroad  Administration  the 
flexibility  it  needs  to  go  ahead  with  those 
programs  wtileh  are  most  important  at  this 
particular  time.  I  am  sure  the  Department 
agrees  with  me  that  the  funds  which  had 
been  cut  originally  by  the  House  for  develop- 
ment of  the  Pueblo  Test  facility  must  be 
restored  by  the  Department  as  it  makes  Ita 
own  decision.  The  funds  for  development  at 
Pueblo  relate  to  the  physical  plant  tliere.  If 
money  is  diverted  from  this  to  other  projects, 
it  would  simply  mean  a  delay  in  any  number 
of  additional  programs  which  could  not  be 
tested  or  deployed  as  the  result  of  the  lack 
of  completion  of  the  requlslve  facilities  at 
Pueblo. 

I  am  also  sure  that  the  Federal  Railroad 
Administration  will  agree  with  the  Congress 
that  svirtft  development  of  the  tracked  air 
cushion  vehicle  will  be  of  great  value  in  de- 
termining where  we  go  in  the  decades  ahead. 
Therefore,  I  am  sure  that  the  Department 
will  desire  to  use  some  of  the  money  which 
was  restored  toward  that  end. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe,  in  all  of  the  proj- 
ects which  have  been  put  forth  by  the  Office 
of  High  Speed  Ground  Transportation.  I 
fought  for  them  with  all  the  strength  at  my 
command  In  the  Conference.  Unfortunately, 
all  of  the  money  was  not  restored:  therefore, 
-some  of  the  long-range  programs  will  simply 
have  to  be  deferred  a  bit  longer  I  regret  this 
as  much  as  those  m  charge  of  the  programs, 
but  I  am  confident  that  ;f  the  Federal  Rail- 
road Administration  demonstrates  real  prog- 
ress with  the  «52  million  which  has  been  ap- 
propriated for  this  year,  we  can  move  ahead 
without  similar  problems  in  the  years  ahead 
Now,  Mr  President.  I  want  to  turn  to  the 
appropriations  for  research  and  development 
In  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration. 

I  was  quite  displeased  with  the  final  out- 
come in  this  category  The  911.500,000  for  an 
urban  demonstration  of  the  PRT  Systems 
(the  so-called  "people  mover's"^  does  not 
provide  the  type  of  resources  which  I  believe 
would  have  enabled  the  Department  to  go 
full  speed  ahead.  Nevertheless,  the  restora- 
tion is  a  far  cry  from  the  House  f>osition, 
which  allocated  only  91  million,  and  which 
would  have  confined  UMTA  to  testing  the 
PRTs  at  Dulles  Airport  for  an  additional 
vear. 

Verv  frankly,  one  of  the  criticisms  that  I 
heard  brought  up  in  the  Conference  Com- 
mittee, which  I  believe  to  be  a  justifiable 
criticism  to  some  extent,  was  that  UMTA  has 
waited  until  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  to 
commit  its  project  funds.  It  appeared  to 
some  members  of  the  Conference  Committee 
that  UTMA  was  simply  tn.'lng  to  spend  for  the 
sake  ol  spqpding  m  order  to  Justify  an  In- 
crease in  appropriations  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  I  am  satisfied  that  Carlo  VUlarreal  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Urban  Mass  Transit  Ad- 
ministration, has  delayed  committing  funds 
because  he  has  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the 
funds  were  properly  spent.  In  many  cases, 
he  has  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
to  a  close  examination  of  what  transporta- 
tion projects  would  best  serve  the  needs  of 
the  Nation.  However,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  UMTA  can  clear  up  the  question  that 
was  raised  in  this  regard  by  complying  with 
the  language  expressed  in  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Report  to  name  the  demonstra- 
tion site  for  the  PRT  System  within  60  days 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Conference  Report 
which  we  are  now  considering.  This  would  be 
most  reasonable  and  would  show  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  House  Transportation 
Appropriations  Committees  that  UMTA  is 
ready  to  move  forward  with  progressive  and 
innovative  programs. 

The  94  million  for  the  Dual  Mode  Transit 
System  development  cotild,  in  all  probabil- 
ity, have  been  better  used  elsewhere  Never- 
theless, if  we  are  going  ahead  with  this  pro- 


gram, it  must  be  under  the  Jurisdiction  of 
UMTA  alone  and  should  not  get  catigbt  m 
an  intra-bureaucratlc  struggle  within  the 
Depanment.  I  regret  that  additional  funds 
could  not  be  made  available  for  the  urban 
tracked  air  cushion  vehicle.  However,  the 
94,500,000  which  was  allocated,  I  am  confi- 
dent. Is  enough  money  to  enable  that  pro- 
gram to  be  teeted  next  year. 

I  opposed  in  the  Senate  and  I  continue  to 
oppose  any  money  for  Service  Development. 
Mv  opposition  to  this  program  is  predicated 
on  the  fact  that  "Service  Development"  Is 
merely  an  aggrandizement  for  an  out-and- 
out  subsidy.  This  Is  an  example  of  a  situation 
I  see  all  too  often  whereby  utilizing  the  ploy 
of  a  "catchy"  title,  a  program  Is  able  to  con- 
tmiie  momentum  without  the  careful  scrti- 
tluy  It  deserves.  I  regret  that  the  conference 
committee  agreed  to  the  $1,750,000  for  that 
item  The  money  does  not  serve  a  useful  pur- 
pose and  I  expect  to  begin  earlier  next  year. 
If  the  voters  of  Colorado  see  fit  to  send  me 
back  here,  to  insure  that  projects  of  this 
kind  are  eliminated  completely  from  the 
budget. 

While  the  conference  committee  did  not 
address  itself  to  this  point  because  there  was 
no  line  item"  in  the  budget.  I  wish  again  to 
call  attention  to  the  Senate  language  which 
directed  that  more  resources  from  the  rail 
portion  of  research  and  development  funds 
be  diverted  mto  the  "light  rail"  field.  The 
Senate  agreed  with  my  suggestion  that  "light 
rail"  projects  should  be  tested  at  Pueblo.  In 
any  case.  I  will  be  looking  for  some  swift  ac- 
tion In  this  area  in  the  coming  months. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  touch 
upon  the  appropriation  for  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  for  payments  to  air  carriers. 
The  Senate  added  911  4  million  to  the  House 
allowance  of  964  million.  This  Increase  rep- 
r«Bented  the  short-fall  of  the  1972  fiscal  year 
appropriation.  Class  Rate  6  was  promulgated 
near  the  end  of  Fiscal  Year  1972.  I  believed 
a  wise  course  to  follow  was  to  appropriate  In 
this  Appropriation  Bill  an  amount  needed 
to  fully  fund  the  subsidy  need  for  last  fiscal 
year. 

On  page  9  of  the  Conference  Report,  It 
states,  and  I  quote : 

"It  is  the  understanding  of  the  Conferees 
that  the  CAB  can  borrow  forward  to  pay  the 
additional  amounts  due  in  fiscal  year  1972 
resulting  from  the  promulgation  of  Class 
Rate  VI.  It  is,  of  course,  the  Intention  of  the 
Conferees  to  recognize  the  obligations  of  the 
Government  with  respect  to  payments  to  air 
carriers  under  the  applicable  law." 
Because  the  CAB  can  utilize  Fiscal  Year  1973 
monies  in  order  to  pay  the  additional  amount 
duo  in  Fiscal  Year  1972,  all  of  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  will  be  ful- 
filled and  the  air  carriers  will  receive  full 
funding  of  the  amoimts  due  them  under 
that  Class  Rate. 

The  CAB  wUl  be  formulating  a  new  esti- 
mate of  the  subsidy  need  for  Fiscal  Year 
1973.  At  such  time  as  the  Fiscal  Year  1973 
appropriation  becomes  Inadequate,  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  must  be  submitted. 
It  is  clear  from  the  Conference  Report  that 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate  Committees 
will  be  very  receptive  to  any  supplemental  re- 
quest along  this  line. 

Mr.  President,  as  many  Senators  know.  I 
believe  very  strongly  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  contractual  obligation  to 
these  air  cairlers  which  serve  our  rural  com- 
munities. Over-zealous  attempts  to  econo- 
mize In  this  area  can  retard  the  effect  of 
the  massive  sums  that  Congress  hEis  allocated 
for  rural  development.  Accordingly.  I  will 
closely  monitor  the  CAB  subsidy  determi- 
nation for  Fiscal  1973  to  assure  the  con- 
tinued viability  of  this  program. 

Mr.  President.  It  has  long  concerned  me 
that  there  is  a  general  lack  of  underst&nd- 
mg  of  this  program.  Accordingly,  the  pro- 


iram  has  often  suffered  from  neglect.  So  that 
Benatois  may  have  further  information  avaU- 
able  to  them.  I  add  tbe  following  statement 
of  mine  which  addreeaes  this  subject: 

LOCAL  Slavics  ADU.INX  Subsidies 
(Statement  by  Senator  Goxdon  Allott  before 

the  Senate  Tr»n^)ort»tlon  Apprc^rlatlons 

Subcommittee ) 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  you  will  permit  me,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  brief  statement  rela- 
tive to  the  Local  Service  Airline  Subsidy  Is- 
sue. I  think  it  will  be  useful  to  Impose  on 
our  later  dlscusBlons  an  overview  of  relevant 

As  you  know,  the  Senate  recently  passed 
a  multl-blUlon  dcdlar  Rural  Dervelopment 
Bill.  A  major  puipoee  of  tliat  legislation  Is 
to  stimulate  growth  in  our  rural  areas  which, 
aa  we  all  know,  means  attracting  more  Jobs 
to  those  rural  areas.  Air  servloe  Is  a  pre- 
requisite to  most  any  buslnsM  more  to  a 
new  location;  thus,  an  over-rldlng  Issue  of 
thU  Local  Service  Subsidy  la  rural  develop- 
ment. 

Air  tran«p<Mrtatlon  Is  vital — the  life  blood. 
If  you  will — to  ttieae  rural  oommunltlee.  This 
Is  the  reiwon  tliat  over  the  years,  I  have  con- 
tinued to  expraes  my  concern  regarding  an 
Inadequate  subsidy  level. 

Let  us  look  at  the  results  of  Inadequate 
subsidy.  It  causes  tlie  air  carriers  to  loee 
money:  the  carriers  tend  to  cut  back  on  their 
scheduling  to  the  minimum  certificate  serv- 
ice; and  eventually,  encourages  the  carrier 
to  terminate  their  service  on  subsidy-eligible 
routes.  This  certainly  is  not  the  Intended  re- 
sult of  the  expreaaed  Congreeeional  mandate. 
Everyone  loeee  when  this  ooeurs.  First,  the 
citizens  of  rural  America;  secondly,  the  local 
service  air  carriers  and  their  stockholders; 
thirdly,  the  cltlsens  of  chocked  urban  cen- 
ters which  need  growth  directed  frtrm  them — 
all  loee  whenever  the  rural  development  ef- 
fort Is  retarded  or  Impeded. 

To  be  parochial  for  a  moment,  I  wish  to 
translate  thU  situation  to  my  SUte  of  Colo- 
rado. Frontier  Airlines  serves  Colorado;  and 
they  have  been  cutting  back  to  minimum 
certificated  service  in  many  places  around 
the  State.  And  although  this  action  greaUy 
disturbs  me,  I  cannot  In  good  conscience 
blame  tbe  Company  .  .  .  because  the  Com- 
pany bss  received  an  Inadequate  level  oi 
Subsidy  for  the  past  X©w  years.  Because  of 
this  Inadequate  subsidy  level,  thsy  had  no 
choice  but  to  drMtioally  cut  costs  to  stay 
In  business.  The  days  of  Inadequate  subsidy 
must  end  I 

An  over-zealous  attempt  to  economize  In 
this  local  service  subsidy  area  which  nets 
a  savings  of  a  few  million  dollars  today  can 
negate  tbe  effect  of  the  billions  of  dollars 
that  we  plan  to  q>end  in  the  next  few  years 
for  nutd  development.  This  effect  Is  on  top 
of  the  fact  that,  by  law,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  a  legal  obligation  to  prqvlde  a  fair 
rate  of  return  to  the  local  service  air  car- 
rlMs — an  obligation  which.  In  my  opinion, 
has  not  been  met  by  the  Federal  Government 
In  recent  years. 

CAB  member,  Robert  T.  Murphy  was 
quoted  In  the  May  10,  1972  edition  of  Avia- 
tion Daily  as  saying, 

■Moreover,  on  hindsight,  I  believe  that  we 
at  the  Board  and  you  in  the  Industry  were 
too  quick  to  reduce  subsidy  after  196(1  con- 
sidering the  commitments  required  for  new 
equipment,  the  time  necessary  to  promote 
and  develop  the  new  routes  and  the  unantici- 
pated turndown  In  traffic." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like,  at  this  point, 
to  quote  stetistlcs  from  a  March  1972  staff 
study  of  the  CAB's  Bureau  of  Operating 
Rights  entitled  "Service  to  Small  Communi- 
ties" Part  I,  "Local  Service  Carrier  Costs  and 
Subsidy  Need  Requirements  to  Serve  Mar- 
ginal Boutce."  In  1989,  according  to  this 
staff  study : 

Frontier  Airlines  was  paid  $4.3  mlUlon  less 
than  Its  subsidy  need; 


paid 


million 


Texas    International    Atrllnes 
$600,000  leas  tban  Its  subsidy  need; 

Allegiieny  AUiines  was  paid  $$.8 
less  than  Its  subsidy  need. 

As  we  approach  the  owall  task  of  rural 
development  and  ttils  Commlttae's  immedi- 
ate task  of  proTldlng  adeqiiate  air  tranqiar- 
tatlon  to  rural  communities.  It  is  moat  rele- 
vant to  look  at  tbe  stockholder  equity  posi- 
tion of  tbe  nine  local  servloe  air  oarrters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  your  con- 
sent that  two  tables  I  have  prepared  on  thU 
subject  appear  In  the  hearings  reocnd  at 
this  point. 

Tabi,x  I 
Local  service  industry  retained  earnings 

I960 $1,088 

1961   8,283 

1962 iO,  818 

1963 1*.  T"" 

1964 21, 771 

1966 31,328 

1966 3«.  «** 

1967 38.401 

1968 <2.  O^) 

1969 («.  «0) 

1970 (79,981) 

1971 (»■  ■'M) 

Tablx  2 
Local  service  industry  net  profit  or   {lots) 

I960- $1,940 

1961 •*.»*1 

1962 6,962 

1963 4,888 

1964 7,  772 

1965 12,  728 

1966 10.  376 

1967 (*.  *■") 

1968 —    (28.  800) 

1969 (88,008) 

1970 (61.428) 

1971 (10.  286) 

Table  1  deals  with  the  retained  earnings 
of  the  local  service  Industry  and  Table  2 
deals  with  the  net  profits  or  leas  c^  tbis  In- 
dustry. In  sxmimary,  the  statistics  reveal  that 
eight  of  the  nine  local  service  carrlerB  today 
have  a  negative  cumulative  net  earnings  po- 
sition. As  a  group.  Including  the  one  carrier 
out  of  nine  which  has  poaltlve  net  earnings, 
the  carriers  show  a  $89  mlUlon  net  loas 
through  1971. 

In  arriving  at  the  level  of  subsidy  each 
vear  the  CAB  allows  the  carriers  a  certain 
"rate  of  return."  As  I  uadMBtand  It,  briefly, 
the  Board  most  recently  has  allowed  the 
carriers  a  7.25%  rate  of  return  on  their  debt 
capital  and  a  20%  rate  of  return  on  Its 
equity.  In  the  moat  recent  CAB  determina- 
tion, I  am  Informed  that  this  calculation  al- 
lows for  a  1236%  overaU  rate  of  return  for 
the  carriers  In  Class  Bate  Six.  Tax  the  record, 
I  want  to  point  out  that  from  this  "rate  of 
t«t\xm"  the  individual  carrier  must  pay  Its 
Interest  expenses  and  "disallowed  expenses." 
(Disallowed  expenses  are  those  Incurred 
which  are  not  allowed  as  a  valid  operating 
expense  In  determining  subsidy  need.  For 
example,  legal  fees  In  exoeas  of  $16,000; 
executive  salaries  In  excess  of  $26,000.  and 
the  payment  to  employees  of  bonuses  related 
to  profits.) 

From  information  available  to  me,  the 
12.36%  "rate  of  return"  allowed  In  Class 
Bate  Six  will  aUow  most  carriers  i4>proxl- 
mately  a  5%  profit.  I  believe,  and  I  hope  that 
Chairman  Browne  will  oorreet  me  If  X  mis- 
state the  fact,  but  I  believe  that  a  lower  "rate 
of  return"  Is  allowed  for  subsidy  operations 
than  for  fare  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  you  will  recall  this  Subcom- 
mittee's direction  contained  In  the  FY-72 
Committee  Report: 

"The  Committee  approves  an  appropria- 
tion of  $63,800,000  for  payments  to  local  serv- 
ice air  carriers,  the  same  amount  as  the 
House  allowance.  Bvldence  indicated  that 
this  was  the  minimum  amount  that  would 
be  neceaaary  to  ftiUUl  this  obligation.  Tlie 


CAB  in  repeated  appsaranoas  liefars  ttiis 
Committee  has  sUted  tJbat  It  has  a  oontraot 
liabUlty  for  such  subsidy  paymants  to  tbe 
certificated  air  carriers.  Because  astlmataa  of 
the  level  of  subsidy  nsedad  ware  as  hl^  as 
$8ax>00,000  and  because  this  group  of  air 
oarrters  has  sustained  net  losaea  on  tbaae 
routes  for  three  consecutive  yean,  the  Com- 
mittee directs  tbe  Board,  as  soon  sa  it  U 
feasible,  to  re-evaluate  the  lev«l  of  payments 
required  far  this  fiscal  year.  Ttie  Committee 
wUl  be  receptive  to  any  supplemwital  request 
based  ttierson.  In  order  to  assure  tbat  large 
segments  of  the  Amerloaa  public  will  con- 
tinue to  recelTe  at  least  minimum  air  serv- 
ice." (Page  27,  Senate  Baport  Bo.  9S-271, 
July  20, 1971.) 

Since  tbat  time,  the  Board  and  tbe  carriers 
as  a  gronp  have  been  negotiating  on  Class 
Bate  SU.  Needless  to  say.  I  am  disappointed 
that  the  Clsas  Bate  has  not  been  published 
at  this  late  date.  As  I  understand  It,  tbe  car- 
riers submitted  up-dated  Infonnatton  on 
Martsh  81.  1971.  After  tbe  Committee's  direc- 
tion to  which  I  bars  ratfcrred,  tbe  eairiers 
again  up-dated  Information  ttaraugh  June  30. 
1971.  In  studying  the  Implications  of  the 
Prealdentlally  invoked  wage  price  freeaa,  tbe 
Board  demanded  tbe  carriers  up-date 
through  September  30.  1971  and  flnaUy,  an 
up-dating  was  also  proTldsd  tbrougb  Dseetn- 
ber  31,  1971.  Thus,  the  Claaa  Bate  for  Raoal 
Year  1879  waa  h—t sally  nagotlatad  uatng  aa 
a  baaa  calendar  10T1.  Bear  In  mind  tbat  tbese 
CisM  Bates  an  suppossd  to  be  prospacttce. 
Informal  Infonnatton  I  liaTe  reoslTed  from 
tbe  staff  of  tbe  Board  Indlcatea  tbat  tlie  Class 
Bate  Is  now  naar  flnaUaatlon. 

Prior  to  aaking  a  few  queattons,  I  want 
to  make  tbe  rseord  clear  on  one  point.  Aa 
I  predlotwl  a  y«ar  ago.  tbe  subsidy  request 
by  tbe  CAB  was  inadsquata  to  maat  the 
needs.  Your  satlmatlan  of  8S8.8  mlllkm  has 
risen  to  approxtmattiy  888  mlllfam.  Tbe  $06 
mlUlon  figure  Is  deal|^ied  to  produce  profits 
for  the  carriers  on  tbelr  subsidy  eligible  sys- 
tem of  about  $8Ji  mlUlon. 


RaauMFrxoN  or  Statss 

Those  are  the  main  matters  for  concern  In 
thU  leglsUtlon. 

I  wish  again  to  m pi  ass  my  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wast  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Boaaar  C.  Btsd)  for  his  naandlng 
indulgence  and  cooperation  as  we  continued 
to  work  on  a  bUl  wlilch,  for  ita  seeming  lack 
of  controversy,  has  turned  out  to  be  one 
Of  tliS  raott  difficult  appropriations  blUs  to  be 
worked  out  this  year. 

Mr.  BOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Preeident, 
I  move  adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESmnfO  GFFICBB.  (Mr.  Hol- 
UNOB) .  The  del*  win  state  the  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  aa 
follows: 

Resolved,  TTiat  tbe  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  tbe  amendment  of  tbe  Sen- 
ate numbered  3  to  tbe  aforeaald  bill,  atul 
concur  tbereln  with  an  amendment,  aa  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  tbe  sum  propoeed,  insert: 
"$876,000". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Seiate  concur  in  the 
amendment  oif  the  House  to  ttie  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numboed  3. 

The  motton  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTBD.  Mr.  President. 
I  tnjt  unanimous  consent  to  have  jirlnted 
in  the  Raooas  a  tidile  diowlng  the  budget 
estimates,  the  House  and  Senate  allow- 
ances, and  the  amounts  agreed  to  in  con- 
ference for  each  item  in  the  MIL 

There  being  no  objectitm.  the  tahle  was 
orda«d  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd,  as 
follows: 
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SUMMARY  GF  •<  R.  VJA: 


-  DEPARTMENT  OF  rRANSPO«T»TiON  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  COMPARATIVE  STATEMENT  OF  MEW  BUDGET  (fBLlGATIONAL)  AUTHORJY  FOR  1972  AND  BUDGET 
ESTIMATES  AND  AMOUNTS  RECOMMENDED  IN  THE  BILL  FOR  1973 


U; 


N9W  Nw|K 

(oUigaOoMi) 

autliority,  fiical 

year  1972 

(Sfiarttt)  to  date) 

<2> 


Budget  estimate,  - 
fiscal  year  197} 

(3) 


Version  of  luU — 


House 
(4) 


Senate 
(5) 


Conference 
recommendation 

(6) 


LtpiRTMENT  Of  TRANSPORTATION 
OFFICE  OF   THE  itCRETARY 


S^Ucei  iiiu  «l(Mlli£S 


r^w.irrh  and  :)eyel«pment: 


Transportation  plann'ig 

*p»iopri»tion    .  "■ 

B( 'anile  -   -.— 

Tfinspoitation  resooch  ic-.i-.tits  oveiwas  (speciil  foieigtt  (urftncy  fNgraaO- 

Grants-in-aitf  for  m'.unl  jas  pipeline  safety       . 

C9n>el;4ation  of  tfepartmental  Headnyarters       »..-. 

Civil  luperwnic  aircraft  il«y«lop«nen|  ttrminatMin 


$21.  592. 000 
1(417,000). 

22.000,000 

(8, 500.  COO) 

500.000 

750,000 

1,760.000 

50,500,000  . 


i«t,o&3,oeo 


■  42.100.000 

(7,000.000) 

500,000 

1,000,000 

857,000 


J23. 370, 000 


30.000.000 
(7,  OOQ.  OOC) 

750  000 

sou.ouo 


$24,  120.  000 


(7,000,0 


123.  970,  OOO 


31, 500.  OOC 
(7, 000, 000  i 


1  000.  000 

300,000 


875.  OOO 

800.  OOU 


T.>UJ   Cftica  a!  \t\i  Sec 


105.102.000 


70.510,069 


S6.  920, 000 


63.  920, 000 


57, 145, 000 


COAST  GUARD 
Operati  ii|  eipanaei  — 

Ap(iiiej  to  leOt  loluclioi:  <il«>iuC<  I        

Acquisition,  const,  uction,  jiiJ  .mpiovemeatS.... — 

Atteratioo  ot  Sridges      „ 

Ret  'od  pa»  . 

Reserve  trainin|  _. .„. 

By  Uanslar. 

Re.ea.cti.  developrTien',  iast  jiij  evjiudtion.,.., 

S're  bca'ing  lafetv  a'5i»;]nce  


>SIB,37B«0ft 

-143,003 

97, 682, 000 

9.  750. 000 

71,371,000 

>  27. 434. 000 

(571.000). 


'SSl.OOO.OQQ 

-164,905 

'131.922,000 

12.500.000 

'  '  72. 789. 000 

«  31,  735,  000 


548,900.000 
-164,905 

131,550.000 
12.500.000 

72. 789.  UOU 
«  31.  735.  000 


551, 000,  000 

-164.905 

134,  680,  OCO 

12.500.000 

u.isa.aoa 


543,900,000 
-164,905 

131,560,800 
12,500,000 
72,  ;89,000 
31,  735,  000 


r«l3l,  Coatt  Giiard 


14.500,000 
3  3, 000, 000 

1 18,  256, 000 
7, 500, 000 

16  500  000 
J  000  000 

H.  756  000 
7.500,000 

V   500  m 
4,500,000 

726.971,997 

825,537,095 

816. 809. 095 

796.  560. 095 

819,309,095 

FEDERAL  AVIATION  AD«*f NfSTRATION 
Opefii'crv^  --- 

Rnppreprunnn  ...... 

EatmacHim  Iw  Kteemni  devices  

Facilities  and  eqtiipmeiit  urpoit  and  iii«a>  tust  fund) 

Reappropriation  

Research,  eng'neei  nj   and  dev«t<<9mei>'  (a'fOort  and  sirway  (rust  ttmt).. 

»e»pp(0»ft»tioii  

Bese«icliMtdd*««iop<n«i<l.    . 

GianU-in-Jid  for  airpc-ti  (a  ',*.('  Ji'd  3ii*i(  iiuisi  'biid): 

Airport  planninj  grant?    .  ..„.. — ....  - 

LKjuWtlion  of  contract  author iji'ioii ..L....^... 

LuMtatnii  on  oMiiatioas  (Sac  302)  ....^— 

Federal  peyntont  to  Hm  airpeii  and  a>(«ay  trust  fur<d   

Operation  and  maintenarKt.  Natisn.il  Cipitai  Airports 
Construction,  National  Caarta'  »irpor'"5 
U  S   In'ernefMWial  AeriMiautical  [upcsiticn 


'  1, 149, 074, 000 
(77,625,000) 


>  1, 17S.  1S6, 000  1,173.138  000  1,175.256.000  1, 173.  238.  OOU 


-J 


301,  too. 300 
(153,741,000) 

63,  360,  700 
(14,925,000) 

15,»3,fl0» 

15, 000, 000 

(92, 000, 000 

(280,000,000) 

> (646.  882, 000) 

11,167,000 

4.s3e,oeo 

2,000, 00*  . 


"  V25i,'»39,M6" 

■"'  a; OOO," 000)" 

751,939,000 
Wi  OUO.  000 

""  (3.500." OOQ)  " 
302.  650, 000 

66000.  000 

3."50C".  OOC 
302,  650  tnr; 

>  74,  568,  000 

66,0OO.0Wi 

lakWo.ooo 

(100,000.  OUu; 

V(6"585,'6O0). 

1  12.5.'2,0OO 

I  3, 608, 000 


!5  000.  OOO 

lidO,  000,  0*1) 
^230,006.000) 

12  200  noo' 

2,  600, 000 


15.000,000 

(100  000.000) 

[Ditleted.i 

(t8.  728.  OOO) 

1?  265,  OOO 

3,  tot.  000 


15  000  000 

(100.000,000) 

(280.  000.  OOU) 

(18.  728.  OOC) 

1?  265  TOfl 

2.600,000 


1o\i'    Fei.;e 


Ajrr.r, 


i,5S2,674,00Q         l,532,7$3.adD         1,320,877,000         1,574,779,000         1.571,753,000 


-  ...A..£^«^-*.»...«.bk.^^^ 


FEDERAL  HIGHWAY  ADMINISTRATION 
Sauries  and  expenses. 

Approptialion 

By  transfer.  -   ,»..-_-,.~ . ........ 

Hiftiwar  t)«»u1i1lcation 

A<i«)(itttr«»v«  aiptnset  ......ii'^.^ -.■...;.... 

Liqwdetien  el  tort  net  a»tHo  rzation 

Limitation  on  otligations  (Sec.  3C3)  ..- — ............ — ... 

Higtiway- related  safety  grants  (Iiquidafioi!  of  contract  authonnuon) 

Liinrtation  on  o6lig»tiijni(Sec  30a)  ^ , 

Rail  cr»«in|»    demoiistration  protects      .......a :^.V..^..<farii>:fi>»-<~ 

Tarriloritl  klgliways  (Nuidatien  of  cofiiiact  authortzatif)^... > ..'...... .._4.-.. 

Limitation  on  obl'j'V*-^ 'Sii..  i^^' — — - — ....... 

£.1  :Jn  Gj4>  «•;'■•--/  --   - 

Fedeial-A»d  H»fhi»ey5(Tr»n  fuHu)  .- 

Rijfit  nf-Way  Revotrinj  fond  (llquiCaliim  3f  corK-scr  jij'tTOrization>. ».... 

Forest  l)t|tn<*yt  (Vouidatiofl  *t  contract  autNwi2ition) ....—^^ .. 

Limita'ion  on  ol>liiatK>M(Set  306) — — 

Public  lands  higtiwiys  (liquidation  ot  contract  aiithor:zation) 

Limitetiefl  on  «*hf»tien*  <Se«.  107> 

Baltimore  WeaHingtan  Parkway  (truet  lunA) 


7. 129,  BOO 
I  (94. 221.  OOO) 

I.  IM.  000 
(10.000.900) 
(40, 000. 600) 

'  (SO.  000, 000). 

w.  9m.  ess 

(UtOO^WO) 


15, 429.  000 
1(104,110.000) 

'  1  365.000 
(15.000.000) 

(12.000,OOC1 

'""lo.  oooont) 

(2, 000. 000) 


(4. 


15,  coo.  OOQ 
(62.09S,OOe> 
(26.0001 000) 
(3&.000.««0) 
(20.900.600) 

(5. 000,  000) 
(iO.  000,  OOO) 
2,500.000  . 


3C.  OOO,  000 
(4  890,000,000) 
(45,000,000) 
(23,  000,  OUO) 

'""(l"6,'6d0.9OO) 


13,  toe.  000 
(98  400,000) 

965.900 

(12,1)00,000) 
(30.  000,  OCO 

CLi  m  !S5> 
fsff.  BW,  000) 

2,000.000 

(2.  OOQ.  000) 

(1, 000  000) 

«  100.  000 

(4  ni.  990.  000) 

(35.000.1,00) 

(23.  OOO.  000) 

(20,000,000) 

(16.000,000) 

(12.  OOO.  000) 


13.  325.  OCO 
(99  535, 000) 

985.000 

(12.000,000) 

fdetetedl 
10.  OOO,  000 
(2.  000,  OOO) 
Ideletedl 
15,  000,  000 
(4,  893,  125  nOO) 
(35,060,000) 
(23,  000,  000) 
(deleted] 
(16,  000,  000) 
Idetatedl 


U,  325. 090 
(98,  WO.  000) 

9SS.  000 

(l2,mQ6t;) 
tia,  m.  00?) 

(12.000  OOP) 

(85  000.  000) 

2,000.000 

(2.  000,  000) 

(4.  000.  OOC) 

I!  000.  000 

(4  891.990,  OOl) 

(35.000.000) 

(23,000,000) 

(20,000.000) 

(16,000,000) 

(12.000.000) 


Total,  Feiieral  Highway  Adrrii'Sfrition 


3S,72S,Q00 


50,794.000 


41,  365,  000 


39,290,000 


31,290.000 


NATIONiL  HICatWAY  TR.AFF1C  SAFETY  ABMINISTRATIOH 

Tiaftic  and  t1l|^way  safety    - 

Construcino  of  comptiance  tecililies .............»—. 

State  anij  cemmunity  hi|h».ay  salety(liquidation  of  contract  authorixifion) 

L.mitation  on  obll|8tK)ns  (Sec,  304) —         


69,  337. 000 

9.600.000 

« (67,  000,  000) 

(80. 000. 000) 


•  48,  268.  OOO 
(75,  odd,  000) 


43.  OOO.  OOU 

70.000.000) 
OOO,  OOO) 


(70. 
(80. 


45,  673,  000 

('0,000,000) 
(deleted) 


44,  185.  OOu 


7n  000,000) 
000.  OOl;  I 


(70 
^85 


Totaf.  NUional  Higliway  Tnlfic  Safety  Administration 

FEDERAL  RAILROAD  ADM1NISTRATI0«( 

CfTice  of  the  Adni  nistialot 

Safer  les  end  eipenses  - 

By  tiaiater. 

Railroad  reseeicli 

Bureau  oi  riilroedsefely - 

ftign-speed  ground  traniforUtieR  rveeank  1*4  <ewloo«niTt 

Giant*  to  Uve  eatiooel  reilioad  yessenief  eerp*ntia« 

Alaska  raitroed  revotvmf  ftam} 


78. 937. 000 


2,206,000 

10,  390, 000 

9,  tjl,  (00 

».  000, 000 

>i70>ooo,aoo 

Language 


40,2U,000 


1  3. 142, 000 


43,  000.  000 


2,750,000 


45  673.  000 


2, 921,  000 


44,  185,  000 


2,  835,  OOl, 


10,  600.  000 

1  7.  110.  OOO 

I  60,  879,  OOU 


ID,  350,  000 
6,900,000 

45.  JOG,  000 


10  500,  000 

7  110,000 

60,  879.  000 


10,  350,  000 

7  000  000 

52.  500.  000 


Language 


Language 


Language 


Language 


lotai,  Federai  Redroed  Adninietratien. 


213,110,000 


II,  731.  OOO 


8S,ooaooo 


11.410.000 


72.  585,  000 
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URBAN   MASS  TRANSPORT*  I  ION   ADMINISTRATION 


SJiTcrr«eropmenrand  demonstratians  and  university  rese.rrh  and  training 

''TsrcKe^\Cen.,3n.uer.<,ns.,a!.ons. - 

University  roseercn  and  training  """ 

Managerial  training  -  

LiQuidaiicn  ol  contiacl  aulhonzation - -— " 

Umitalions  on  obliaations  fSec   50«)     

Total   Urban  Mass  Transportation  ftuministration 


ST    LAWRENCE  SEAWAY   DEVELOPMENT  CORPORATION 


Limi 


tation  on  administrative  expenses 

Total.  Department  ol  transportation 

rie*  budget  authority..  ■-- 

Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  auitionntioB.. 

Applied  to  debt  reduction  

Reappropiiations 


Total,  'itif  i,  Departmen!  ot  Tiansportatmn 

RELATED   AGFNCiES 


Saianes  anu  eipe  i>es 


Natiunal  Transpoitatioi;  Safe'v  Boaid 
Civil  Aeionauiics  Boaid 


Saianes  and  expenses      

PaviTients  to  ail  carriers 

Total.  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Interstate  Commeice  Commission 

Saianes  and  expenses  - — 

Payment  ol  loan  guaianties -- • 

Total.  Interstate  Comme'ce  Commission 

Ttie  Panama  Canal 
Canel  /one  Goveiiiir.ent 


Opeiatmg  expanses 

Capital  outlay  

The  Panama  Canal  Company 
Limitation  on  gene'a.  and  administrative  expenses 


Total,  the  Panama  Canal  - 

Washington  l*etropolilan  Area  T.ansit  Authority 
Fedeial  contribution: 


Fiscal  year  1972 
Fiscal  yeer  1973 
Fisol  year  1974 


Saiaiies  and  expenses 


Aviation  Aoviso'v  Commission 
Commission  on  Highway  Beautihcation 


Salaries  and  expenses ... 

Total   Related  Agencies 


Giend  total,  new  budget  authoiity ,..:.... 

Consisting  of 

Approprtetions 

Fiscal  1972 

Fiscal  1973 - • 

Fiscal  1974 - 

Memoranda                                                         ,,.„„, 
Appropriations  to  liquidate  contract  authonzations 
Appfopiiations  for  debt  reduction 
Reappropr  rations. 


Giand  total 


includes  budget  amendment  for  increased  pay  costs  '"    D«-92  267Y 


New  budget 

(otoKgattonal) 

authority,  fiacai 

year  1972       Budget  estimate, 
(enacted  to  date)         hsca   yeai  1973 


Version  of  bill — 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


SeneU 
(5) 


Conference 
reconimenoatior 


ff,) 


•  ,6,  300  000 
65  000,  OOC 

(62  000  000) 
(3.000.000) 

"(150  000  000) 
(900.000,000) 


71.300,000 


i;  419  DOC 

il8  000.000 

(115, OOC, OOC) 

i2  500  OOC) 

(500  000) 

(232.000,000) 


125.419.000 


J (762, 000) 


(797,000) 


J£  400  OOC 
"4  OOC  OOC 

(71,000,000) 

(2,500.000) 

(500,000) 

(232,000.000) 

(1.000.  OOC  OOO) 

80.400.000 


(797,000) 


J6.  54L.  OOC 
96  250,  OOC 

(93,  250,  000) 

(2.500,000) 

(SOO, 000) 

(232.000.00(1) 

(1  000.  000  000)   (1,000,000.000) 

124. 6M.  000  102.  792,  000 


-  Jb.  684. 000 
lift  000.000 

lH5.000.000) 

(2  500,000) 

(500,000) 

(232  000.000) 


(797.000) 


(797.000) 


2  793  89t»  997 
<.  052,  093,  OOO 
143,003 
246.  291.  000 


:  741  052,095 
5  418,000,000 
164  905 


Z  622  971  095  2,726,316,005       2.699.159  095 

5  393  990  000  5.  395, 125.  000        (5.  393,  990,  OOC) 

■  164  905  164  905 


164  905 


8,092,427,000         8.159.217.000  8.017.126.000 


7.150.000 


>  7.  785.  OOO 


7.  700.  Q03 


8  121.606.000 


1,285.000 


1  13.543,000 
53  600  OOC 


67,  143,  000 


30,640,000 

II  28.  000.  OOC 


14,123,000 
54,000,000 

58.123.000 


It  31. 660, 000 


14.123.000 

54.000.000 

68, 123. 000 


33, 120, 000 


SO.  240,  000 


5C.  800.  OOC 
3.  700  000 


(19.283.000 


31.660.000 


55  464.  OW 

5  097  oa 


(20.556.000) 


33,120.000 


14,173,000 
65,  400  000 

79,  573,  000 
33, 120  000 
33. 120, 000 


8,093,314  OOC 


7,785,000 


14,  173,  000 
54,000,000 


54,500,000 


30,011.000 
174  321,  000 


.561  000 


131.181.000 


55.  2D0.  000 
4  500,000 


(2C  55€  OOC) 
59.700.000 


131,181.000 


55.200  OOD 

4.50C  000 


(20,556,000) 


55.  200  OOC 
4.  500.  OOC 


(2D.  556.  OOC) 


50.700,000 


131.181.000 


».  700,  OOC 


131.101.000 


ZSI^fllO 


200.000 
400. 715. 000 
3, 194, 614,  W  3,  040.  362  095  2,«2  795  09^ 


299.  310.  COO 


299.  824.  000 


311,80.000 


(3.020,295.997. 
(ra,  321,  000) 


5,  052,  093  OOC 

143,003 

246,291,000 


(2  909.  181  095) 
(131.  181. OOC 

5  418  OOC  OOO 
164  905 


8.493.142  000    8.458.527,000 


(2,791  614.095 
(131,  181  OOC 

5  393  990  OOC 
164,905 


8  316  950.000 


3  038.  175  096 


('  906  99«  OBbi 
(131,  ISl.OOOi 

5  395  125  000 
164,905 


8  433  465  000 


20i.98O.000 

2  999  118  095 


(2  867  937  095 
(131,  181  00( 

5  393,990  OOC 
164  905 


8  393  273,  OOC 


includes  fund's  provided  m  2d  supplemeiital  appropriation,  1972  (PuWic  Law  «^^^^^  i    to  remem  BveHeoie  until  enpenoeo,  <„,,„,.       .  h    -«   cj  .771 

•■ncludBsJ21.500.000  budget  amendment  tor  increased  pay  costs  (H.  Doc.  92  267)  and  J6,2UU,UUU         « irrcludes  $1,500,000  contained  m  H    Doc  92  267  ann  i7(Hi  COC  cnntameo  ,1,  H    „oc  ?2-271. 


•  Includes  $989,074,000  from  the  airport  and  airwav  trust  fund 

•  Encludes  $37,361,000  not  auttioriied, 
to  remem  aveileble  until  e»pended  " 


budget  amendment  for  acHvities  at  Kodial.    Alaska  (H   Doc  92  289)_^  TCTxand  -J4  110  000 

•  Includes  $372 ,000  budget  amendment  lor  increasea  pay  costs  (H.  Doc  92  ^67)  and     M ,  1  lu .uuu 

budget  amendment  (H.  Doc  92  289). 
'  Proposed  as  an  indefinite  appropriation 
■  Not  authoiized. 


.1  Plus  accrued  interest. 

Note.  All  references  to  General  Provisions    -ection 
Mouse-approved  version  ol  this  bill. 


'lumbers  in  ttits  (abtitation  'elate  tr  ttit 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Edwards)  .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  un8tfumou8  cOTisent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER   Without  with  the  understanding  that  the  recess 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  not  extend  beyond  1:30  pjn.  today. 

_^__^-^_—  The  motion  was   agreed  to;    and   at 

RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OF  12:5«  Pm.  «^«  Sej^*J«  «^  *  "^^^^  ^"''- 

THE  CHAIR  ject  to  the  caU  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  M^am  Presi-  The  Senate j«j^bl*d  at  1^3^  p^ 

dent.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  when  caUed  to  order  by  the  Presidmg 

receas.  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair,  Officer    Mrs  Edwards  ) 
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INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMTTA- 
TION  OP  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution  <S.J.  Re». 
241 1  authorizing  the  President  to  ap- 
prove an  interim  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Madam  President,  I 
rl.se  to  support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  the  SUte 
of  Washington. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  It  is  my 
intention  to  support  the  Interim  agree- 
ment which  has  been  reported  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  feel  that 
It  marks  a  significant  step  forward  in  the 
effort  to  limit  the  arms  race  and  that  It 
Is  certainly  »  welcome  development. 

My  cancem  here.  Madam  President, 
and  my  puniose  in  cosponsoring  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington is  to  put  the  Congress  on  record 
in  favor  of  an  arms  limitation  agreement 
that  will  In  fact  Insure  a  more  stable 
world  and  a  certain  peace.  We  are  not 
seeking  to  impede  SALT-II  but  rather 
to  improve  its  chances  for  success. 

The  measiu-e  before  us  Is  orxly  an  in- 
terim understanding  and  leaves  a  great 
number  of  Important  poUcy  issues  un- 
resolved. I  feel  that  the  Congress  has  a 
role  to  play  In  shaping  the  policy  which 
will  be  the  basis  for  the  final  United 
States-Soviet  Arms  Control  Agreement 
to  be  reached  during  SALT-n. 

The  Jackson  amendment  deals  with 
three  Issues  of  crucial  significance  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States: 

First.  The  threat  to  the  survivability  of 
the  U.S.  strategic  deterrent  forces  under 
the  interim  agreement. 

Second.  The  need  for  equality  in  any 
follow-on  agreement  on  offensive  inter- 
continental strategic  weapons  and 

Third.  The  need  for  research  develop- 
ment and  force  modernization. 

Certainly,  there  can  be  little  disagree- 
ment with  the  principal  thrust  of  any  of 
these  three  points.  On  the  first  point, 
no  Senator.  I  feel  sure,  would  ask  the 
United  States,  for  the  sake  of  an  arms 
agreement,  to  place  itself  in  an  inde- 
fensible position  in  which  our  own  stra- 
tegic forces  would  be  threatened  by  ad- 
vances in  Soviet  weaponry.  The  Jackson 
amendment  merely  asks  us  to  confirm 
that  belief  in  the  context  of  this  interim 
agreement. 

On  the  second  point,  certainly  most 
Senators  would  expect  the  United  States 
to  secure  an  agreement  in  the  SALT-n 
negotiations  that  leaves  the  United  States 
on  equal  footing  with  the  Soviets  in  terms 
of  strategic  intercontinental  weapons. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  does 
not  commit  us  to  any  numerical  formula 
that  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  negotia- 
tors at  Helsinki.  It  does,  however,  put  the 
negotiators  on  notl.^e  that  the  Congress 
expects  them  to  r\T\vt  a  hard  bargain 
which  will  leave  us  at  parity  with  the 
Russians  in  terms  of  major  strategic 
weapons  systems.  This  point  of  view  con- 
cerning the  second  round,  by  the  way,  has 
been  shared  by  every  major  administra- 
tion witness  to  testify  before  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  the  interim  agree- 
ment. 


On  the  third  point.  Madam  President. 
I  feel  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  would 
continue  to  support  a  vigorous  program 
of  research,  development,  and  modern- 
ization in  support  of  a  prudent  strategic 
posture.  The  Senate  approved  this  year 
an  $8.5  billion  authorization  for  research 
and  development  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  which  represents  the  largest 
amount  ever  approved  for  these  impor- 
tant activities  by  the  Congress. 

The  language  of  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment merely  reaffirms  the  intent  of  the 
Congress  to  continue  to  support  a  re- 
search and  development  program  that 
will  enable  us  to  maintain  technological 
parity  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

This  language  in  no  way  commits  the 
Congress  to  support  any  particular  weap- 
on.s  system  or  research  program. 

Madam  President,  I  feel  that  the 
Jackson  amendment  is  an  imminently 
correct  assertion  of  the  Senate's  right  to 
advise  and  consent  in  foreign  policy  mat- 
ters. The  U.S.  negotiators  at  Helsinki,  as 
well  as  the  Soviet  representatives  they 
wUl  face,  deserve  an  expression  from  the 
Congress  as  to  what  are  our  expectations 
for  the  second  stage  of  SALT.  It  may  well 
be.  Madam  President,  that  an  affirmative 
statement  by  the  Congress  today  could 
eliminate  any  .subtle  misunderstandings 
on  the  part  of  the  negotiators  which 
could  jeopardize  the  approval  of  a  per- 
manent arms  control  agreement  in  the 
future.  For  this  reason  I  will  support  tiie 
Jackson  amendment  and  hope  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  will  share  in  this 
view. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, who  Is  one  of  the  authorities  on 
this  problem  and  how  we  should  deal 
with  it  and  who  has  expended  a  great 
amount  of  time  on  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Madam  President,  first 
of  an.  1  want  to  say  to  the  Senate  that 
no  one  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee took  a  keener  interest  in  connection 
with  the  witnesses  who  appeared  before 
our  committee  on  this  particular  subject 
of  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
than  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  I  say  this  in  all  objec- 
tivity. His  questions  were  penetrating 
and  to  the  point.  He  helped  to  bring  out 
many  of  the  Issues  he  has  been  brlngiiig 
out  here  today  by  his  searching  ques- 
tions. I,  as  one  who  is  sponsoring  this 
amendment  with  the  Senator  from  Texas 
and  other  Senators  on  a  bipartisan  basis, 
am  deeply  in  his  debt  for  the  record  he 
has  made  on  this  subject. 

I  Just  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  a 
question.  Does  he  not  feel  it  is  important 
to  consider  the  fact  that  the  interim 
agreement,  that  we  are  called  upon  to 
approve  upon  an  Interim  basis,  is  in  fact 
an  agreement  that  leaves  the  United 
States  during  this  5-year  period  on  a 
basis  of,  shall  we  say,  subparity  In  the 
specific  subjects  Involved;  that  Is,  sea- 
launched  missiles  and  land-based  mis- 
silos?  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  would  say  in  partic- 
ular It  leaves  the  United  SUtes  In  a  posi- 


tion where,  without  our  moving  ahead  In 
modernization  and  research,  they  could 
move  substantially  ahead  of  us,  because 
in  that  area  there  Is  no  limitation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Beyond  that,  under  the 
agreement  the  Soviets  are  given  an  ad- 
vantage of  50  percent  in  launchers  and 
a  throw-weight  capacity  advantage  of 
4  to  1? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  So  the  particular 
amendment  the  Senator  has  addressed 
liimself  to  this  afternoon  does  not  run 
in  effect  to  what  we  are  referring  to  as 
the  interim  agreement,  but  nms  as  a 
policy  directive,  does  It  not,  to  the  nego- 
tiators and  the  President  who  will  have 
his  representatives  at  Geneva  in  Octobe-. 
to  say,  "Look,  we  can  approve  this  ir- 
terim  agreement  on  a  5-year  basis,  bi't 
what  we  want  is  to  achieve  strategic 
equality  as  stipulated  in  the  amend- 
ment." We  got  equality  in  the  ABM 
treaty,  and  the  Russians  insisted  on 
equality.  Did  they  not? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  We  got  two  ABM  sites 
and  they  got  two  ABM  sites.  Actually,  we 
will  utilize  only  one  site.  All  we  are  ask- 
ing for  in  this  declaration  is  that  we  ob- 
tain equality  and  parity  with  the  Soviet 
Union  in  strategic  offensive  arms. 

We  have  agreed  to  equality  or  parity 
in  limits  on  defensive  arms,  antiballistic 
missile  systems,  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  BENTSEN,  That  Is  correct.  I 
would  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Waishlngton  that  what  we  are  ask- 
ing is  that  we  tell  our  negotiators  and 
the  Russians  ahead  of  time,  before  ac- 
ceptance of  the  guidelines,  that  we  do  not 
want  to  have  to  come  in  here  with  20-20 
hindsight  and  tell  them  what  they  did 
wrong,  but  that  we  believe  that  the  exer- 
cise of  the  power  to  advise  ahead  of  time 
is  a  part  of  the  proper  role  of  the  U.S. 
Congress. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  If  we  fail  In  this, 
it  might  put  our  negotiators  in  a  dlfflcult 
spot.  I  can  hear  the  Russians  saying. 
•Congress  h&s  already  agreed  to  an 
agreement  that  gives  the  Russians  50 
percent  more  in  the  way  of  launchers 
and  a  4  to  1  advantage  in  throw  weight 
or  carrj-ing  capacity,"  The  amendment 
we  propose  would  make  clear  that  the 
interim  agreement  is  one  thing  and  the 
permanent  agreement,  which  will  in- 
volve a  treaty,  is  another,  and  that  in 
the  permanent  treaty  or  agreement  that 
we  hope  we  can  negotiate,  we  will  ex- 
pect equality. 

As  I  have  said.  Madam  President,  on 
a  number  of  occasions  since  the  debate 
got  underway,  I  would  like  to  see  the 
Soviet  Union  cut  back  their  offensive 
forces  to  where  we  are,  that  is,  from 
1,618  missiles  down  to  1,000,  and  I  would 
like  to  see  them  stop  right  now  on  their 
Y-class  submarine  force,  and  agree  to 
either  44  or  41  submarines. 

People  who  talk  about  ending  the  arms 
race  should  be  talking  in  these  terms,  it 
seems  to  me.  This  is  the  kind  of  rough 
equaUty  that  I  think  we  are  trying  to 
achieve.  The  amendment  Is  very  clear. 
On  page  2  of  the  amendment,  line  9,  we 
have  laid  it  out  as  clearly  as  anyone  can. 
What  we  say  Is  this: 
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The  Congrass  recognl««  th»  principle  of 
United  8t*te»-Sovi«t  Union  eqiuUty  reflected 
in  the  witiballistlc  mlMll*  treaty,  »nd  urge* 
»nd  requests  th»  President  to  ieek  »  future 
treaty  that.  Inter  alia,  would  not  limit  the 
United  States  to  levels  of  Intercontinental 
strategic  forces  Inferior  to  the  limits  provided 
for  the  Soviet  Union. 

That  is  the  heart  of  the  amendment. 
How  in  the  world  can  there  be  any  ob- 
iecUon  to  that  kind  of  policy  guidance 
to  the  President  and  to  his  negotiators? 
I  just  would  like  to  see  some  reductions 
on  the  Soviet  side.  In  the  ABM  treaty 
that  I  voted  for  and  the  able  Senator 
voted  for  the  United  States  ha«  agreed 
to  reduce  our  ABM  forces;  have  we  not? 
Mr  BENTSEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  JACKSON.  We  are  dismantling 
the  force  at  Malmstrom  Strategic  Air 
Force  Base  in  Montana,  Would  it  not 
be  wonderful,  if  we  could  make  some 
progress  in  the  control  and  limitation 
of  arms  by  which  the  Soviet  Union  would 
agree  to  cut  their  offensive  strategic 
forces  back  to  the  levels  that  we  have 
tried  to  maintain? 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Let  me  make  this  point 
very  clear:  No  one  more  than  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  would  like  to  see  an  end 
to  this  arms  race,  and  see  those  funds 
diverted  to  things  that  we  need  for  oi^ 
people  hi  this  country.  But  I  understand 
there  is  also  the  question  of  surviving  as 
a  naUoti.  In  this  Interim  agreement,  we 
have  arrived  at  two  kinds  of  numbers. 
We  are  talking  about  the  Russians  hav- 
ing the  alality  to  have  85a  SLBM  launch- 
ers, and  we  are  talking  about  the  Umted 
SUtes  having  710  such  SLBM  launchers. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  And  in  addition  to 
their  950.  they  get  to  keo?  the  G-class 
submarines. 
Mr.  BENTSEN.  That  is  COTrect. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  That  would  add  70, 
if  they  exercise  that  option. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  We  are  talking  ab(Hit 
our  having  some  44,  maximum  number 
of  modem  ballistic  missile  submarines  to 
launch  such  missiles,  but  the  Russians 
having  some  82. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  that  If  I  am 
also  to  understand  that  we  are  going  to 
work  toward  parity  In  the  lon«  run. 

Mr.  JACKBON.  In  the  next  roimd  of 
negotiaticHiB. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Yes.  H  we  are  really 
going  to  have  an  arms  agreement  that 
can  suTTive,  then  it  has  to  be  ooe  that 
finally  works  toward  parity,  where  nei- 
ther side  has  an  advantage  oirer  the  oth- 
er, "niat  is  the  only  way  we  are  going 
to  end  this  arms  race,  and  the  only  way 
the  people  of  this  Nation  should  ac- 
cept it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Right.  In  other  words, 
what  ttie  Senator  Is  saying,  too.  Is  that 
we  want  agreements  that  win  stabilbse, 
not  destabilize.  We  do  not  want  either 
side  to  have  an  advantage,  and  If  we  are 
going  to  bring  about  a  more  peaceful 
world,  it  has  to  be  a  world  In  which  the 
major  powers,  at  least,  csui  be  assured 
that  they  have  the  means  of  defending 
themselves  against  any  kind  of  cata- 
strophic attack  that  the  other  side  might 
make,  that  they  will  have  a  survlvable 
and,  therefore,  a  credible  force;  Is  that 
what  the  Senator  Is  saying,  !n  part? 
Mr.  BENTSEN.    I  would  concur  with 


that  I  say  also  to  the  Senator  that  the 
argument  can  be  made  and  should  be 
made,  to  fully  understand  the  situation, 
that  while  we  have  more  mlsrile  heads 
than  do  the  Russians  at  this  stage,  and 
while  we  have  MIRVed  more  warheads, 
can  the  Rmsians  be  far  briiind?  With 
their  technology,  I  am  sure  they  will  be 
MIRV'ing  theirs  very  shortly;  and  then, 
with  their  additional  throw-weight,  with 
their  larger  missOes,  that  can  take  more 
technological  advancements  than  ours  by 
their  size  alone,  they  can  very  rapidly 
pass  us  In  the  number  of  missile  heads 
themselves. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  in  the  yield— the 
size  of  the  missiles. 

Mr.  BENSTEN.  There  Is  no  question 
about  that.  They  are  already  then  on 
throw-weight.  They  have  already  passed 
us  in  the  yield  per  warhead  on  each  of 
those  missiles. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  la  correct, 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  These  are  things  we 
have  to  be  concerned  with  in  attempting 
to  establish  a  parity  that  this  Nation  can 
Uve  with  over  the  years. 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Madam  President,  I 
just  want  to  say,  In  conduslon,  wlUi  the 
Senator's  permission,  that  I  think  he 
deserves  tremendous  <3-edit  for  the  time 
that  he  has  spent  in  connection  with  the 
hearings,  in  digging  out  the  critical  in- 
formation, when  we  had  all  <rf  the  key 
witnesses  there  and  we  spent  several 
days  with  the  Joint  Chl^s  of  Staff,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  represwitatives  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  and  outside  experts.  "Hie  record 
of  our  hearings  speaks  for  itself,  but  I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  apiweciatlon 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Texas  for  his 
invaluable  contribution.  And  I  might  aay 
that  what  he  was  able  to  elicit,  in  sub- 
stantial part,  from  the  witoesoec  lidd  the 
foundation  for  the  amendment  that  we 
all  drafted,  coeponsored  by  some  91  Sen- 
ators from  both  sides  of  the  alrie,  and 
I  want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 

to  him. 

Mr.  BBNTSBW.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  and  I  yidd  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  PttJi. 

Mr.  BENNirrr.  Madam  President,  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  so  I  have  to  aiiproach 
this  proiblem  without  the  basic  technical 
inf  ormatdon  that  many  of  my  coUeaffoes. 
like  those  who  have  Just  spoken,  iMssess. 
But  I  think  that  I  can  understand  the 
problems  which  underlie  the  rteed^for 
the  amendment  that  has  been  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington,  and  I  Join 
my  many  colleagues  who  have  supported 
his  amendment,  as  I  do.  My  colleagues, 
as  they  have  spoken,  have  addressed 
themselves  to  a  number  of  Issues  with 
which  I  find  myself  in  full  accord: 

The  imperative  that  the  United  States 
not  accept  a  position  of  inferiority  hi 
any  final  strategic  offensive  arms  agree- 
ment seems  so  obvious  that  I  am  led  to 
wonder  why  this  Senate  finds  It  neces- 
sary to  debate  the  point.  If  there  are 
those  amongst  us  who  would  truly  pre- 
fer a  position  of  inlerlDrlty  let  them  so 
state.  I  agree  with  those  who  have  noted 
that  this  is  not  a  position  which  the 
American  public  Is  prepsurd  to  endorse. 

So  too  do  I  agree  with  those  who  have 


emphasised  the  Importance  of  strictly 
adhering  in  this  agreement  to  tntercon- 
tinental  strata«lc  forces:  that  la,  taitar- 
continental  balUstte  missies,  submarine- 
laiBM^Md  balllsdc  missiles,  and  Urtereon- 
tinental  range  bombers.  To  do  «*her- 
wise— bnpUolty  or  «plicltly— raises  the 
question  of  the  Integrity  ot  our  aUlance 
oommitment.  Involving  systems  or  forces 
devoted  to  the  direct  defense  of  the  ter- 
ritories ^  our  allies  in  bUat«ral  United 
States-Soviet  talks  is  certainly  not  ap- 
propriate. 

I  have  heard  no  one  argue  that  the 
subject  of  systems  and  forces  In  which 
our  allies  might  be  Involved  cannot  or 
should  not  be  considered  separately  and 
on  its  own  merits.  But  this  should  be 
done  in  Its  own  time  and  plaoe  and  in 
particular  with  the  direct  Invtrivement 
and  participation  of  those  alUss  w)w> 
would  be  affected. 

I  have  also  listened  with  great  Inter- 
est as  a  number  of  my  colleagues  have 
addressed  the  Issues  of  the  mllMnry 
dangers  tnhemit  in  the  massive  buildup 
of  Soviet  strategic  armaments.  The  facts 
are  unirieamnt,  but  they  are  facts,  and 
we  would  Ignore  at  our  peril  the  deploy- 
ment <rf  this  enormous  capability  by  the 
TJSiKl 

All  those  who  have  testified  before  the 
Senate  committees— whatever  their 
political  convictlMis  and  however  they 
may  view  the  value  <rf  the  strategic  of- 
fensive anns  agreement — are  unanimous 
in  their  Judgment  that  the  Safvfets  are 
dei^oying  forces  grosdy  in  exoess  of 
those  they  would  require  sfalctly  for  de- 

Finally,  I  have  been  equally  totMtaeed 
by  the  arguments  I  have  heard  which 
suggest  that  It  is  not  merriy  ttie  direct 
military  threat  from  Sovie*  forces  with 
which  we  must  concern  oarselves  but  the 
political  tanirilcatlass  that  are  Inherent 
in  the  massive  Soviet  strategic  bufhJup. 

In  this  connection,  I  «m  betrnd  to 
state  that  the  sort  of  commerrtary  to  be 
found  to  the  editorial  in  yesterday^ 
Wadiington  Poet  strBces  me  as  missing 
a  good  part  of  the  point  expressed  by  the 
Jackscm  ammdment.  It  is  not  just  the 
physical  danger  of  atta(A  which  would 
concern  us  In  viewing  recent  Boriet  de- 
ployments.  We  must  also  acknowledge 
the  fact  that  those  forces  might  be 
utilized  to  exert  political  pressures  as 
wen,  a  technique  whose  mastery  the 
Soviet  leadership  has  demonstrated. 

ICUtary  power  carries  with  it  an  un- 
mlstal»Ue  bnpresslco  of  political  power, 
and  there  are  those  who  would  tise  it 
deliberately  in  that  way.  Nor  can  this 
strategic  force  buildup  be  viewed  apart 
from  Soviet  conventional  force  capabil- 
ities, which  have  been  ominously  large 
for  years. 

What,  for  example,  are  those  who  are 
dependent  on  military  power  to  think 
when  they  read  In  the  recent  edition  of 
the  highly  respected  Jane's  Fighting 
Ships  that  "It  Is  a  sobering  thoui^  that 
no  other  country  in  the  world  in  this  day 
and  age  of  aophisticaUon  and  inflation 
can  possibly  build  as  many  submarines 
as  the  Soviet  Navy  has  at  the  present 
time"? 

In  our  capitalist  economies  we  have  to 
account  for  our  expenditures.  Under  the 
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Soviet  system,  their  Oovernment  can  use 
any  percentage  of  the  total  output  of  the 
people  In  any  way  it  pleaaee,  and  they 
have  demonstrated  that  by  their  em- 
phasle  oo  the  bulldins  up  of  their  subma- 
rine navy. 

We  cannot  and  must  not  let  It  be  said 
that  the  strategic  relationship  between 
Soviet  offensive  forces  and  those  of  the 
United  States  can  never  be  redressed. 

Having  associated  myself,  therefore, 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  who  clearly 
support  the  Jackson-Scott  sunendment,  I 
should  like  to  address  myself  to  an  addi- 
tional point  which  to  me  is  of  equal  im- 
portance. 

The  Jackson -Scott  amendment  pro- 
vides for  "the  maintenance  of  a  vigorous 
R.  U  D.  and  modernization  program."  I 
tti^nk  it  is  vitally  imix>rtant  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  express  support  for  such  a  provi- 
sion. It  Is  perfectly  apparent  to  all  who 
are  students  of  military  programs  that 
technology  does  not  stand  still.  One 
might  wistfully  yearn  for  the  days  of  the 
bow  and  arrow  or  the  musket,  but  they 
are  gone,  never  to  return.  One  might 
hope,  also,  that  at  any  given  point  in 
time,  two  potential  military  opponents 
such  as  the  United  States  and  the 
UJBJSJl.  might  be  completely  equal,  might 
have  the  same  number  o^  submarines 
with  the  same  number  of  missiles  smd  the 
same  number  of  men,  and  so  forth.  But. 
of  course,  that  is  not  what  happens. 

We  do  not  plan  and  build  our  forces 
on  the  same  pattern,  and  there  is  never  a 
point  in  time  when  we  can  say  that  there 
is  actual,  measurable  equality.  Actually, 
what  happens  Is  a  sort  of  game  of  leap- 
frog, and  I  think  nothing  illustrates  that 
better  than  our  submarine  situation. 

When  World  War  n  ended,  we  began 
to  build  up  the  first  fleet  of  nuclear 
submarinee ;  and  for  a  generation  we  poe- 
seesed  the  only  effective  fleet  of  nuclear 
submarines,  oMuntlng  missiles  with  nu- 
clear warheads,  in  the  world.  The  Rus- 
sians waited  20-odd  years  before  they 
began  their  fleet,  and  now  they  are  build- 
ing one  much  more  rapidly  than  we  have 
dime:  but  they  are  able  to  capitalise 
not  only  on  our  mistakes — if  we  made 
any — bi^  aleo  on  the  increased  and  im- 
proved technology. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  are  being  unpa- 
triotic when  we  admit  that  the  new  1972 
nuclear  submarines  coming  out  of  the 
Russian  shipyards  are  better  than  any 
nuclear  submarine  we  have,  lliis,  I  hope, 
Is  a  temporary  thing;  and  If  we  can  con- 
tinue— again  to  quote  the  words  cl  the 
Jackson-Scott  amendment — "the  main- 
tenance of  a  vigorous  R.  k  D.  and  mod- 
emlBitlon  program."  we  can  leapfrog 
over  the  Russians  when  the  time  comes. 
That  Is  the  way  arms  progress  goes, 
because  we  do  not  all  build  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  same  blue- 
prints— which  means,  of  course,  that  we 
cannot  afford  to  stand  still.  We  must 
continue  to  attempt  to  gain  additional 
knowledge,  additional  technical  sklU,  In 
order  that  the  weapons  we  build — the 
Bubmartnea,  the  airplanes,  and  the  mis- 
siles—will  be  better  than  those  the  Rus- 
sians have  because  they  are  later  and 
have  the  benefit  of  the  later  technology. 
In  the  meantime — and  this  is  the  mean- 
time, in  a  smse — the  Russians  are  ahead 
of  us,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  sit  back 


and      let      that      condition      continue 
Indefinitely. 

It  Is  equally  wistful  to  yearn  for  an 
end  to  the  process  of  refinement  and 
further  development  of  modem  military 
technology.  It  just  violates  all  the  mean- 
ing of  the  human  attitude.  We  struggle 
constantly  to  do  better  whatever  we  do. 
We  have  tremendous  curiosity,  all  of 
us.  We  try  to  find  new  ways  and  new 
things.  If  we  require  any  proof  of  that, 
we  need  only  look  back  to  the  naval  lim- 
itations we  tried  to  raiter  into  in  the 
1920'8  and  realize  how  far  we  have  gone 
in  the  50  years  since,  and  realize  that 
that  limitation  failed  because — for  one 
reason,  among  others — neither  we  nor 
our  allies  nor  the  people  who  signed  that 
agreement  with  us  could  be  content  to 
leave  things  as  they  were. 

I  ccmfess  that  I  sometimes  wonder- 
when  I  read  the  statements  of  some  well- 
meaning  citizens  and  even  distinguished 
groups  such  as  the  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Scientists — whether  their  interest 
is  not  first  and  foronost  an  attempt  to 
shackle  U.S.  military  technology  devel- 
(Hjment,  leaving  that  of  the  Soviet  Union 
free  to  grow  as  it  will.  It  is  hard  for  me 
to  understand  how  a  group  of  men  who 
call  themselves  a  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Scientists  can  believe  that  the  scien- 
tific approach,  the  sci«itiflc  mind,  will 
not  continue  to  operate,  because  if  they 
are  true  scientists,  they  will  never  be 
content  with  the  situation  as  it  is.  It 
seems  to  me  pollyannish  not  to  face  the 
fact  that  our  future  security  will  be  de- 
pendent upon  our  attainment  of  the 
most  advanced  state  of  the  art  in  mili- 
tary weapairy  at  each  step  and  each 
point  in  time  in  our  history.  One  might 
wish  that  it  would  be  otherwise.  But 
sadly,  this  is  the  sUte  of  the  world  in 
which  we  live.  If  we  should  decide  that 
we  have  come  to  the  end  of  our  ability 
or  our  Interest  in  increasing  our  military 
sophistlcaticm.  we  can  be  sure  that  there 
are  other  men,  other  scientists  in  other 
nations  who  will  press  on  and  continue  to 
seek  f<»  more  effective  weapcHis. 

I  can  only  say  that  I  count  it  as  a  bless- 
ing that  American  genius  has  kept  the 
quality  of  our  mihtary  forces  as  nearly 
in  the  forefront  of  technological  capacity 
as  we  now  are.  I  count  on  them  to  con- 
tinue to  keep  us  abreast,  in  uneven  steps. 
perlu^M,  but,  over  time,  at  a  pace  which 
will  equal  those  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  Jackson-Scott 
amendment  recognizes  the  problems  and 
challenges  that  lie  ahead.  If  we  adopt  it, 
we  will  commit  our  Nation  to  the  neces- 
sary improvements  and  commitments 
that  it  mxist  make  if  we  are,  over  time, 
to  be  sure  of  our  Independence,  of  our 
freedom,  and  of  our  place  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world. 

I  think  that  if  the  Senate  approves  the 
Jackson-Scott  amendment,  as  I  hope  it 
will — and  I  shall  vote  for  it — it  will  be 
making  a  substantial  contribution  not 
only  to  the  safety  of  this  Nation  in  the 
f ut\ire  but  also  to  the  future  of  the  peace 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  address  just  given  by  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bennett) 
is  a  magnificent  one.  I  wish  that  all  the 
American  people  could  have  heard  it.  It 


enunciated  the  principle  of  the  Jackson- 
Scott  amendment  which  I  think  all 
Americans  subscribe  to;  namely,  that 
the  United  States  miist  be  siire  it  has 
equality  with  any  potential  enemy  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  arms. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  tried  to  make  the 
point  that  we  cannot  hope  to  maintain 
constant  parallel  equality.  It  seems  to 
me  that  one  of  the  important  values  of 
this  amendment  is  it  does  give  us  the  op- 
portunity to  catch  up  in  those  fields  in 
which  we  might  temporarily  be  behind. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Yes.  That 
is  what  Impressed  me  about  the  Senator's 
statement.  As  he  points  out.  under  the 
interim  agreement,  in  some  areas  we 
are  temporarily  behind  and  will  be  be- 
hind during  the  period  of  the  interim 
agreement  in  certain  numerical  cases. 

The  Jackson-Scott  proposal  looks  to 
the  future.  It  says  to  our  futiu-e  negoti- 
ators that  Congress  feels,  on  the  question 
of  nuclear  weaponry,  in  this  very  dan- 
gerous period  in  world  history,  that  the 
United  States  must  not  conclude  an 
agreement  that  would  put  our  nuclear 
forces  in  a  subparity  position  vls-a-vis 
the  Soviet  Union. 

This  whole  debate  of  the  past  few 
days  has  been  most  desirable.  I  believe 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  deserves  high 
commendation  for  forcing  the  debate. 
Had  he  not  presented  the  amendment, 
it  is  unlikely  that  the  Senate  would  have 
given  detailed  discussion  to  this  interim 
agreement  which  was  signed  by  Presi- 
dent Nixon  and  Chairman  Brezhnev  in 
Moscow  not  long  ago.  It  is  Important 
that  the  Senate  debate  this  matter  at 
some  length.  The  vehicle  for  the  debate 
has  been  the  Jackson-Scott  proposal. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft^    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceed -Hi  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  Pi\NNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoos  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRKSIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Taft)  .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  following  bills  of  the  Sen- 
ate, severally  with  an  amendment,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

8,  141.  An  act  to  eetabllsh  the  Fossil  Butte 
National  Monxunent  In  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming, and  for  other  purposes; 

8. 1476.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  provide  for  the  restoration, 
reoonstructlon.  and  exhibition  of  the  gun- 
boat "Cairo."  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  21 M.  An  act  to  authorlM  the  eetabllsh- 
ment   of   the   Grant-Kohrs   Ranch   National 
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Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Montana,  and  for 
oUier  purpoees;  and 

S  3159  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  John  D. 
Bockefeller,  Junior,  Memorial  Parkway,  and 
lor  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  2956  >  to 
make  rules  governing  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  in  the 
absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress,  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate; 
that  the  House  insisted  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  asked  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Morgan,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Hays.  Mr. 
Pascell,  Mr.  Mailuard,  Mr.  PaiUNC- 
inrrsEN,  and  Mr.  Pinbley  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  f oUowing  bills 
and  joint  resolutions,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HR  10486.  An  act  to  make  the  basic  pay 
of  the  Master  Chief  Petty  Officer  of  the  Coast 
Guard  comparable  to  the  basic  pay  of  the 
senior  enlisted  advisers  of  the  other  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  purposes; 

Hit.  12383.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  30 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  a 
person,  in  complete  anonymity,  to  send  sub- 
stances in  the  maUs  which  they  suspect  are 
drugs  to  Government  officials  for  analysis. 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HK.  13697.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  14,  United  States  Code,  relating  to  the 
flag  officer  structure  of  the  Coast  Guard,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.B.  13792.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  limit,  and  to  provide  more  ef- 
fective control  with  respect  to,  the  use  of 
Oovernment  production  equipment  by  pri- 
vate contractors  under  contracts  entered  into 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  certain 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other 
purposes, 

HJl.  13825.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for 
commencing  actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  group; 

HJB.  14891.  An  act  to  amend  title  14,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  Involuntary  active 
duty  for  Coast  Guard  reservists  for  emer- 
gency augmenUtlon  of  Regular  forces; 

HJl.  15577.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  the  construction  of  certain  Inter- 
aatlonal  bridges,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HR.  15922  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  simplify  admin- 
istration of  the  act; 

H  J.  Res.  1211.  Joint  resolution  tQ  amend 
the  joint  resolution  providing  for  member- 
ship and  participation  by  the  United  States 
m  the  South  Pacific  Commission;   and 

H.J.  Res.  1257.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  for  the  aruiual  con- 
tributions by  the  United  States  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  International  Agency  for  Research 
on  Cancer. 

HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TIONS REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

HR  10486.  An  act  to  make  the  basic  pay 
of  the  master  chief  petty  officer  of  the  Coast 
Ouard  comparable  to  the  basic  pay  of  the 
senior  enlisted  advisers  of  the  other  Armed 
Forces,  and  for  other  ptirposes; 

H.B  13697.  An  act  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  title  14.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
the  flag  officer  structure  of  he  Coast  Guard, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and 


H  R.  14881.  An  act  to  amend  title  14, 
United  States  Ciode,  to  authorize  involun- 
tary active  duty  for  Coast  Ouard  reserrtsts 
for  emergency  augmentation  c*  regular 
forces;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

KR.  13383.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  30 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  a 
person,  in  complete  anonymity,  to  send  sub- 
stances in  the  malls  which  they  suspect  are 
drugs  to  Government  officials  for  analysis, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

HR.  13792.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit,  and  to  provide  more 
efTective  control  with  respect  to,  the  use  of 
G^erument  production  equipment  by  pri- 
vate contractors  under  contracts  entered  Into 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  certain 
other  Federal  agencies,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
HR.  13825.  An  act  to  extend  the  time  for 
commencing  actions  on  behalf  of  an  Indian 
tribe,  band,  or  group;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affair*. 

H  R.  15577.  An  act  to  give  the  consent  of 
Coiigress  to  the  construction  of  certain  In- 
ternational bridges,  and  for  other  purposes: 
H.J  Res.  1211.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Joint  resolution  providing  for  member- 
ship and  participation  by  the  United  States 
in  the  South  Pacific  Commission;  and 

H.J  Rea  1257  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  for  the  the  annual  con- 
tributions by  the  United  States  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  International  Agency  for  Research 
on  Cancer;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

HR  15922  An  act  to  amend  the  Railroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  to  simplify  admln- 
litratioti  of  the  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


SIGNALS  FOR  PEACE  IN  1969 


Mr    PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  the 

competing  national  candidates  have  been 
engaged  in  a  protracted  controversy 
over  whether  in  the  first  months  of  his 
administration  President  Nixon  ignored 
a  "signal"  for  genuine  peace  talks  from 
Hanoi.  In  the  course  of  this  discussion. 
Vice  President  Acnbw  has  act«»d  in  char- 
acter by  hurling  political  epithets  at  Mr. 
Shriver,  while  Secretary  off  State  Rogers 
lias  acted  quite  out  of  character  by  do- 
ing the  same.  Whatever  the  merits  of 
Uie  controversy  pro  and  con.  Senators  of 
both  parties  will  surely  agree  that  it 
would  be  most  inappropriate  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  were  to  demean  his  efiftoe 
by  signing  on  as  another  partisan  hatchet 
man  for  Mr.  Nixon— especially  since  the 
administration  is  already  lavishly  en- 
dowed with  that  particular  talent. 

Although  I  have  no  firsthand  knowl- 
edge of  the  event,  I  think  it  likely  that 
the  inexperienced  Nixtm  administration 
of  1969  did  ignore  a  signal  for  peace 
from  Hanoi,  as  our  former  negotiators 
in  Paris,  Averell  Harriman  and  Cynis 
Vance,  as  well  as  Mr.  Shriver.  who  was 
tlien  Ambassador  in  Paris,  have  testified. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
administration  ignored  an  even  stronger 
signal  for  peace  from  the  American 
people.  Whatever  Mr.  Nixon  may  have 
lacked  in  diplomatic  experience  in  early 
1969,  he  was  certainly  was  not  lacking 
in  poUtical  experience.  He  could  hardly 
by  that  time  have  forgotten  his  explicit 
campaign  promise  of  the  previous  year: 

If  in  November  this  war  is  not  over  after 
all  of  this  •>ower  baa  been  at  their  disposal, 
then  I  say  that  the  American  people  will  be 
justified  to  elect  new  leadership  and  I  pledge 
to  you  Uial  the  new  leadership  will  end  the 


war  and  win  the  peace  in  the  Pacific  and  that 
is  what  America  wants.' 

Like  most  other  Americans.  I  took  it 
for  granted  that  Mr.  Nixon  intended  to 
honor  his  promise  and  carry  out  the 
mandate  of  his  election.  As  it  turned 
out  I  was  mistaken,  but  it  was  not  yet 
clear  by  March  of  1969  that  the  Nixon 
plan  to  end  the  war  would  in  fact  be  a 
plan  to  perpetuate  it  through  the  pro- 
gram called  "Vietnamization."  On  the 
assumption  that  Mr.  Nixon  was  inter- 
ested in  a  compromise  peace  rather  than 
a  miliUry  victory  for  the  Ttiieu  regime, 
I  gave  the  President  a  memorandum  of 
recommendations  at  a  private  meeting 
on  March  27,  1969.  My  "peace  signal" 
was  ignored  like  the  others — those  from 
Hanoi  and  from  the  American  people. 
Nonetheless,  my  memorandum  of  March 
1 969  may  be  pertinent  to  the  current  dis- 
cussion: I  therefore  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  it  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mem- 
orandum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RscotD,  as  f<rilows: 
Memokansum  Oitsk  to  PmKsmswT  NrEow  st 

J     W.   FlTLBJWCHT   AT   *   PBIVATI    UnCTtfC    OW 

hUtcn  27,  1989 

If    there    was    any    recognizable    mandate 
from  the  electorate  In  the  November  elec- 
tion, it  was  that  the  Vietnam  war  should  be 
brought  to  an  end  as  quickly  and  efficiently 
as  possible.  How  to  carry  out  that  mandate 
wUl  probably  be  the  most  Important  issue 
to  face  the  President  during  his  term  In  office 
and  will  have  great  Impact  on  the  course  rf 
dotnesUc  poUtlcs  and  foreign  policy  for  years 
to  come.  This  memorandum  Is  based  on  the 
as«unq)tlon  that  the  President  seeks  a  com- 
promise setUement  which  wlU  bring  about 
the  withdrawal  of  United  States  forces  and 
leave    South    Vietnam's    internal     political 
problems  to  be  settled  by  the  Vietnamese. 
With    this    mandate    the    President,    un- 
hampered by  ties  to  past  policy,  has  much 
room  to  maneuver  in  charting  a  new  course 
for  United  States  poUcy.  But  it  ia  ImperaUve 
that   he   act   decisively   before   evenU   fore- 
close bis  options.  Those  options  are  being 
foreclosed  rapidly  by  actions  in  South  Viet- 
nam and  inaction  in  Paris.  The  laUure  of 
United  States  negotlaton.  thus  far.  to  pursue 
diplomacy   in   Pari*   on  atibstaatice    issues, 
plus  an  aggressiTe  mUitary  and  political  pos- 
ture m  South  Vietnam,  again  ralae  serlouj 
questions  about  Units'  Statss  objectives,  res- 
urrecting  the   doubts   wbiok   doomed   peace 
gestures  by  the  Johnson  AiitilnUtration. 

CrsdlbUity  baa  a  fragUe  and  sluaive  quality 
and,  oooe  dwtroyed.  is  most  dlOciUt  to  re- 
construct. If  progress  Is  to  be  made  in  ParU. 
the  President  must  make  tbs  United  States 
policy  of  seeking  a  oompromiss  settlement 
more  credible.  There  are  many  pressures  at 
work  to  Mcslate  our  objscUves,  with  the 
aun  of  avoiding  genuine  political  com- 
promise which  win  tiring  about  the  with- 
diwwal  of  American  forces.  These  pressures. 
If  aUowed  to  go  unchecked.  wUl  soon 
destroy  the  delicate  balance  which  brought 
thr  parties  together  In  Paris  and  dash  any 
hope  for  a  early  end  to  the  war. 

1.    VMTNAM    AKD   PARIS 

The  decision  to  halt  the  bombing  signaled 
admlasioQ  by  both  sides  of  the  eHrtence  of 
a  mUltary  stalemate,  a  situatloa  In  which 
further  escalaUoa  would  not  advance  the 
objectives  of  either  side  That  decision  pre- 
sumably   carried,    as    a    oorrolstlTe    to    the 


>  Speech    at    Hampton.    N.H.,    quoted    In 
Nixon   Says   He  d    End    War.   Contends   LBJ 
Has    Not    Used   Power   Wisely."    Washington 
Post.  March  6,  1^.68.  p    1. 
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understanding  that  Hanoi  would  not  taJte 
military  advantage  of  the  halt,  the  Implica- 
tion that  the  United  States  and  South  Viet- 
nam would  show  a  degree  of  mUlt^ry 
restraint  In  the  South.  M  It  were  otherwise, 
the  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet  Cong  foreet. 
without  reinforcements  from  the  North, 
would  have  been  subject  to  sure  extermina- 
tion by  our  side.  One  must  assume  thac  the 
North  Vietnamese  did  not  Intend  to  make 
such  a  sacrlflce.  *,,»,. 

Thus  it  was  reasonable  to  assume  thai  ii 
one  side  took  undue  advantage  of  the  situa- 
tion the  other  side  would  feel  compelled  to 
retaitote  In  Mtler  to  maintain  the  validity  of 
Its  negotiation  position.  Their  current  of- 
fensive U  a  logical  and  predictable  result  of 
AlUed  military  operations  In  South  Vietnam 
since  the  bombing  halt.  There  are  ominous 
signs  that  the  military  war  has  regained  a 
momentum  which  threatens  to  defeat  the  po- 
litical approach  to  a  settlement. 

Official  reports  and  news  accounto  reveal 
that  there  has  been  a  concerted  step-up  In 
both  the  mUltary  and  the  political  aspects 
of  the  war  In  the  South  since  October.  De- 
partment of  Defense  statistics  show  that  in 
the    three    months    following    the    bombing 
halt  the  number  of  battalion -size  operations 
against   the   enemy   Increased   by   33%;    the 
monthly  toU  of  enemy  troops  klUed  In  ac- 
Uon  went  up  by  46%:  enemy  weapon  losses 
Increased  by  44%;  and  United  States  troop 
strength  increased  by  12.000.  News  reports  in- 
dicate that  bombing  raids  and  other  opera- 
tions against  long-held  Viet  Cong  areas  in- 
creased   substantially    since    the    bombing 
stopped.  And  during  November  and  Decem- 
ber   under  the  accelerated  pacification  pro- 
gram, the  number  of  hamlets  under  govem- 
meM  control  Increased  by  7%.  while  those 
under  Viet  Cong  control  decreased  by  *\-i°'c. 
The   step-up   in   military   operaUons   has 
been   accompanied   by   a   hardening   of   the 
Thleu  govemi.' enfs  jwlitlcal  policies.  It  has 
not  moved  to  broaden  Its  base  or  take  other 
steps  to  strengthen  Its  position  for  dealing 
with   the    National   Uberatlon    Front   on    a 
pollUcal   basis.   Repression   rather   than   re- 
conciliation  seems  to  be   the   government's 
theme.  The  closing  of  newspapers,  arrests  of 
pubUc  figures  and  religious  leaders,  and  gen- 
eral coercion  of   thoee  who  advocate  peace 
evidence  uncertainty  and  weakness,  not  as- 
surance or  a  willingness  to  contest  politically 
with    the   National    Uberatlon    Front.    This 
pattArn  of  conduct,  carried  out  with  the  ap- 
parent acquiescence  of  the  United  States,  Is 
hardly    conducive    to    creating    the    proper 
atmosphere    for     negotiations    and,     again, 
■peaks  far  more  persuasively  to  North  Viet- 
nam and  the  National  Liberation  Front  about 
our  objectives,   than   do  the   words  of  our 
spokesmen   In   Parts.   If   our   policy   makers 
were  In  the  shoes  of  the  other  side,  they  too 
might  have  doubts  about  United  States  In- 
tentions. 

The  siren  song  of  thoee  who  would  turn 
that  last  comer,  seeking  the  victory  which 
has   eluded   Vietnam   policy   makers   for   so 
many  years,  will  only  lure  the  United  States 
mto  a  deeper  and  more  devastating  war.  Too 
many  United  SUtes  officials  equate  the  ob- 
jectives of  the  Thleu  government  with  our 
own,   and  beUeve  that,   if  we  keep  up   the 
military  preasxire.  the  negotiations  will  even- 
tually become  a  forum   to  define   the  sur- 
render terms  for  the  other  side.  But  neither 
side  has  come  to  surrender,  and  If  the  Presi- 
dent is  to  avoid  becoming  a  prisoner  of  events. 
he  must  take  steps  to  Insure  that  our  mili- 
tary actions  In  South  Vietnam  are  carefully 
geared  to  advancing  a  compromise  solution 
In  Paris:  that  we  begin  the  painful,  but  es- 
sential,  process   of    divorcing   our    interests 
from  thoee  of  the  Thleu  government;   and 
that  oxir  negotiators  make  every  effort  to  be- 
gm  serious  conversations  with  the  other  side 
on  political  issues. 


2.   THk   NATTONAL   INTEXEST 

The  terms  of  peace  we  seek  and  the  means 
by  which  we  seek  them  necessarily  depend 
upon  what  we  conceive  our  interests  to  be 
in  Vietnam  and  what  we  conceive  it  not  to 
be.  That  has  been,  and  remains,  the  con- 
trolling, imresolved  issue  of  American  policy 
In  Vietnam.  Until  it  is  resolved,  questions  of 
the  feasibility  of  one  plan  of  procedure  as 
against  another  are  premature  If  not  irrele- 
vant; the  question  remains:  feasible  to  what 
end?  Is  it  our  aim  to  eliminate  the  Viet 
Cong  Insurgency  or  to  come  to  terms  with  It? 
And.  more  broadly,  in  seeking  to  end  Uie 
war,  are  we  trying  to  realize  a  positive  pur- 
pose or  to  liquidate  an  unsound  policy? 

Although  It  was  not  always  so.  there  is 
now  widespread  agreement  among  politi- 
cians, diplomats  and  academicians  that  our 
policy  has  been  Ill-advised,  that  there  is  no 
vital  security  interest  of  the  United  States 
at  stake  m  Vietnam,  and,  accordingly,  that 
the  nature  of  the  government  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  not  a  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the 
United  States  but  only  one  of  strong  pref- 
erence. The  premise  on  which  this  outlook 
la  based  Is  that  our  vital  interest  is  a  strategic 
rather  than  an  ideological  one.  which  is  to 
say,  that  American  security  depends  not  upon 
the  elimination  of  the  Viet  Cong  or  any  other 
Communist  movement  but  rather  upon  the 
discouragement,  or  containment,  of  Chinese 
expansion. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  repeat  the  now 
fsimlllar  argximents  against  the  war  In  Viet- 
nam. It  may  be  useful,  however,  to  list  them 
because,  taken  together,  and  representing  as 
they  now  do,  the  weight  of  informed  politi- 
cal and  academic  opinion,  they  constitute  a 
powerful— to  my  mind  irrefutable— case 
against  pursuing  the  war  toward  its  original 
aim  of  eliminating  the  insurgent  threat  to 
the  Saigon  government. 

The  first  point  to  be  made  is  that  thU  goal 
is  tmattalnable.  As  Ambassador  Yost  wrote: 
■'The  most  decisive  lesson  of  Viet  Nam 
would  seem  to  be  that  no  matter  how  much 
force  it  may  expend,  the  United  States  can- 
not ensure  the  security  of  a  country  whose 
government  is  unable  to  mobilize  and  main- 
tain BUlBclent  popular  support  to  control  do- 
mestic Insurgency.   .  "' 

No  lees  unrealistic  Is  the  concept  of  an 
exemplary  war,  a  war  designed  to  prove  that 
"wars  of  national  liberation"  cannot  suc- 
ceed and  to  demonstrate  America's  fidelity 
to  its  alleged  conunitments.  Mr  Kissinger 
has  written: 

"...  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam  It  is  clear  that  it  has  greatly 
diminished  American  willingness  to  become 
Involved  In  this  form  of  warfare  elsewhere 
Its  utility  as  a  precedent  has  therefore  been 
Importantly  undermined.  "  - 

Equally  fallacious  is  the  expectation  that 
the  war  in  Vietnam  wUl  "contain"  China. 
The  prevalent  view  among  southeast  Asian 
specialists  is  that  the  Chinese  challenge  in 
south  Asia  is  more  political  and  cultural 
than  mUltary.  that  a  strong  Independent 
Communist  regime  Is  a  more  effective  bar- 
rier to  Chinese  power  than  a  weak  non-Com- 
munlat  regime,  that  the  Hanoi  government 
Is  nationalist  and  independent,  that,  ac- 
cordingly, once  peace  is  restored.  North  Viet- 
nam win  serve  as  a  barrier  rather  than  as  an 
avenue  to  Chinese  expansion  It  Is  also 
pointed  out  that  the  primary  targets  of 
Chinese  supported  insurgency  have  been 
those  countries — notably  Vietnam,  Laoe  and 
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Thailand — which  have  allied  themselves 
militarily  to  the  United  States,  while  those— 
such  as  Burma  and  Cambodia — which  have 
accepted  Chinese  cultural  and  prtltlcal  pre- 
dominance have  by  and  large  been  left  alone, 
free  to  enjoy  a  tolerable  Independent  exist- 
ence. 

Assuming  still  that  our  national  Interest 
in  Asia  is  strategic  rather  than  ideological. 
It   follows   that   the   United   States   has   no 
vital    security   interest    In   the   preservation 
of  South  Vietnam  as  an  Independent,  non- 
Coramunlst   state.    We   have,   to   be   sure.   • 
moral  obligation  to  thoee  South  Vietnamese 
whose    lives    would    be    Jeopardized    by    an 
American  military  withdrawal,  but  this  ob- 
ligation can  be  met  by  any  one  of  a  number 
of  means  as  part  of  a  peace  settlement  and 
certainly  does  not  In  itself  Justify  the  con- 
tinuing  sacrifice   of   two  hundred   or  more 
American  lives  every  week.  The  l)afiic  point 
is  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  vital   interest 
to  the  United  States  whether  South  Vietnam 
is    governed    by    Communists,    non-Commu- 
nists or  a  coalition;    nor  is  It  a  matter  of 
vital  interest  to  the  United  States  whether 
North    and    South    Vietnam    are    united   or 
divided    Our  Interest   is   in   the   prevalence, 
whatever  its  form,  of  indigenous  Vietnamese 
nationalism;   beyond  that  strategic  Interest 
gives  way  to  ideological  preference. 

C     CONDmONS  OF  PBACK 

Mr  Kissinger  may  well  have  had  an  im- 
portant insight  In  asserting  that  "the  sub- 
ject of  a  coalition  government  Is  the  "moet 
thankless  and  tricky  area  for  negotiation  by 
outsiders."  '  Whether  or  not  American  rep- 
resentatives actively  participate  In  nego- 
tiations for  a  new  political  regime  In  South 
Vietnam,  quite  obviotisly  the  consent  of  the 
immediate  parties,  the  Saigon  government 
and  the  National  Liberation  Front,  will  be  of 
primary  importance.  In  addition  to  being 
impractical — and  more  to  the  point  from 
the  standpoint  of  American  Interests — It  is 
unneccMory  for  the  United  States  to  impose 
a  coalition  government  on  South  Vietnam. 

It  is  equally  unnecessary — for  the  same 
reasons  of  American  national  Interest — for 
the  United  States  to  put  the  weight  of  its 
power  behind  Saigon's  reftisal  to  enter — or 
even  to  discuss — a  coalition  government. 
That,  to  all  appestf-ances.  Is  what  the  United 
States  Is  now  doing,  thereby  sacrificing  Amer- 
ican lives  for  a  purpose  which  is  not  vital 
to  American  Interests.  As  long  as  the  Saigon 
government  is  allowed  to  believe  that  It  can 
count  on  undiminished  American  military 
backing  regardless  of  its  refusal  to  make  con- 
cessions to  the  National  Liberation  Front, 
there  can  be  little  prospect  for  the  success- 
ful negotiation  of  a  compromise  settlement 
The  issue  seems  to  be  one  not  of  what  we 
may  Impose  on  the  Saigon  government  but 
what  we  aUow  It  to  Impose  upon  us.  By  the 
same  logic  that  the  United  States  ought  not 
to  impose  a  coalition  government  upon  South 
Vietnam,  neither  ought  It  to  shield  the 
Saigon  leadership  from  having  to  enter  a 
coalition  govenunent  should  that  be  the 
result  of  the  natural  Interplay  of  Indigenous 
forces  within  Vietnam. 

The  primary  requirement  Is  that  the  in- 
ternal political  regime  of  South  Vietnam  be 
determined  by  the  unhampered  Interplay 
of  indigenous  forces.  Whether  this  Is  ac- 
complished by  direct  negotiations  between 
the  Saigon  government  and  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  by  an  Internationally 
supervised  election  as  caUed  for  by  the 
Geneva  Accords  of  1954,  or  by  some  other 
means  is  not  of  critical  Importance.  In 
extremity,  should  the  two  parties  prove  in- 
transigent, we  have  the  option  simply  to  let 
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them  fight  It  out— ^rtthout  further  American 
mUltary  pMtKApaUon. 

We  havs  that  (vtioB  b«cause  our  own  vital 
security  IntMSsta  an  Dot  at  stake  in  Viet- 
nam Nor  indswi  is  the  poUtlcal  and  personal 
prestige  of  the  new  Admlnlstratton  at  stake. 
although  continued  delay  In  the  initiation 
of  a  new  policy  cannot  but  have  the  effect 
of  associating  the  new  Administration  with 
the  old  policy,  and  U  likely,  moreover,  to 
result  In  the  loss  oar  the  broad  domestic 
political  8UW)ort  which  the  Administration 
aow  commands. 

I  recommend  accordingly,  that  the  Amer- 
ican negotiating  position  in  Paris  be  adjusted 
to  comply  with  the  following  general 
prmciplee:  (1)  that  the  United  States  has  no 
vital  security  Interest  at  stake  In  Vietnam; 
(3)  that,  accordingly,  it  Is  the  invention  of 
the  United  States  to  withdraw  Its  forces 
from  Vietnam  as  soon  as  circumstances 
allow:  (3)  that  these  circumstances  can  best 
be  brought  about  by  the  conclusion  of  a 
direct  agreement  between  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment and  the  National  Liberation  Front: 
and  (4)  that,  to  this  end.  the  Saigon  govern- 
ment must  be  advised  and  kept  aware  that 
the  United  States  is  not  prepared  to  secure 
for  that  government  a  military  victory  and, 
indeed.  Is  not  prepared  to  take  any  further 
military  action  beyond  the  requirements  of 
American  security  Interests. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 
TION  OP  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideraticn  of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  241)  authorizing  the  President  to 
approve  an  interim  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  So- 
viet Socialist  Republics. 

Mr.  FANNIN,  Mr.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
amendment  ottered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  WashingtOTi.  Senator 
Jackson  for  himself.  Senator  Scott  and 
25  other  cospcxisors.  The  amoadment  is 
a  sensible  way  to  establish  basic  policy 
guidelines  for  the  second  round  of  the 
SALT  talks. 

Representatives  of  the  United  States 
are  being  asked  to  meet  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Soviet  Union  in  October  to 
begin  negotiating  what  may  be  a  long- 
term  agreement  limiting  offensive  nu- 
clear weapons.  I  wriaiTttain  that  it  was  one 
thing  for  our  negotiators  to  accept  as  a 
temporary  mecuure  an  agreement  which 
was  designed  to  freeze  the  deployment 
of  forces,  without  regard  to  the  Ipng-term 
consequences  of  such  deployment — in- 
deed, the  consequences  of  such  dei^y- 
mmts  over  the  next  5  years.  It  is  quite 
another  matter,  I  T«ftir>tain  to  ignore  the 
fact  that  our  negotiators  must  reengage 
represmtatives  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
hammering  out  an  agreonent  which 
could  affect  the  intnest  of  both  nations 
well  into  the  future.  When  our  represent- 
atives undertake  these  Dego(iati<»is,  I  be- 
lieve it  Ltmierative  that  they  speak  with 
a  clear  and  strong  vtdee.  TtoaX  voice  must 
craivey  the  message  that  this  country, 
while  seeking  an  equitable  agreement. 
will  not  tolerate  peanaoent  inferiority, 
inf  erlOTlty  In  terms  of  the  limits  set  upon 
our  stnUegic  armaments.  I  believe  it  im- 
portant—Indeed Tltal-^or  our  negotia- 
tors to  understand  that  they  speak  not 
merely  for  the  executive  branch  al  this 
Oomnment  but  for  the  Congress  as  weU. 


Suxdy.  the  appronJ  of  this  vaeoA- 
ment  will  offer  an  CH>Portitnlty  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  to  raMwrt 
its  riilitfiil  rote  in  sharing  revonaftaUity 
with  the  President  for  formulattDg  ovr 
fmeign  policies.  MiveoTer,  this  amend- 
ment proivides  us  with  an  opportonity  to 
join  in  an  expression  of  support  for  the 
goxeral  objectives  sought  by  the  ad- 
ministration. The  White  House  and  the 
SecreUrles  of  State  and  Defense  have 
made  clear  the  administration's  sujiport 
for  the  Jackson-Scott  amendment. 

I  am  surprised  that  scMse  of  my  col- 
leagues— Senators  that  I  would  have  ex- 
pected to  be  in  the  forefront  of  thoee 
suppm-Ung  Seiuttorial  prerogative — 
were  prepared  to  approve  the  resolution 
on  the  interim  agreement  without  in- 
cluding the  advice  of  the  Senate,  indeed, 
almost  without  cc»nment.  TtaX  is  re- 
markable. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  one  considoration  not  ex- 
plicitly covered  by  the  pending  amend- 
ment but  one  which  I  take  to  be  one  of 
the  concerns  leading  to  its  introduction. 
This  has  to  do  with  the  issue  of  veriflca- 
ticm.  I  remind  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues that  the  interim  agreement 
provides  for  no  on-site  inspection — 
despite  the  fact  that  a  requirement  for 
on-site  inspection  has  been  a  central 
fixture  of  all  major  MS.  arms  control 
proposals.  We  have  felt  that  this  re- 
quirement was  essential  to  give  confi- 
dence to  both  parties  that  arms  control 
agreements  would  be  adhered  to  in  all 
respects.  Considering  the  closed  nature 
of  the  Soviet  society,  as  contrasted  to 
the  very  open  nature  of  our  own.  I  would 
have  felt  that  insistence  on  a  similar 
provision  in  this  agreement  would  have 
been  in  the  UJB.  interest.  Indeed  I  still 
feel  that,  and  I  would  hope  that  our 
negotiators  will  find  it  incimiboit  upon 
themselves  to  explore,  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible,  on-site  inspection  as 
part  of  the  next  SALT  agreement. 

But  should  we  fall  in  that  objective, 
we  shall  iwesumably  be  forced  to  r^ 
upon  so-called  national  means  for  pur- 
poses ol  verlficati(m.  It  is  common 
knowledge  that  these  national  means  do 
in  fact  provide  a  very  high  degree  of 
verification.  But  they  are  by  ito  means 
infallible.  The  sytXaas  themselves  have 
inherent  shortcomings  and  they  are. 
mcveover,  subject  to  external  environ- 
mental circumstances  over  which  they 
have  no  control.  Finally,  and  in  my  view 
most  importantly,  they  are  subject  to  a 
degree  of  rtilanee  on  proper  conduct  and 
good  faith  on  the  p«u-t  of  those  whose 
territories  are  the  subject  of  this  veriflca- 
tl(m. 

We  should  note,  in  this  regard,  that 
article  V  of  the  present  agreement  states 
that: 

Bach  Party  imdertakes  not  to  use  delib- 
erate concealment  measures  which  Impede 
vertfication  by  national  technical  means  .  .  . 

Are  we  entirely  dear  on  what  is  meant 
by  deliberate  concealment  measures?  I 
am  not  oonfldent  that  we  are.  There  are 
perhaps  stune  such  measures  wliieh 
would  be  perfectly  reoogniaibte  as  delib- 
erate concealment,  but  others  might  not 
be.  Yet.  verifying  the  present  interim 


agreement  depends  upon  the  tf  e^ve- 
ty^i  of  our  T>»»i*>nai  means,  in  the  face 
of  amUguity  about  what  constitutes 
ddlberate  eoncealment. 

If  a  follow-on  SALT  n  agreement  is 
Iratff-ftTlT  sound,  if  it  provides  limits 
under  whidi  neitlier  side  Is  froaen  into 
a  poaition  of  inferiority,  we  may  perhaps 
have  someirtuit  less  concern  over  Uie  In- 
herent llmltatknis  in  our  ciujability  to 
verify.  Cocveraely,  if  the  terms  oi  the 
agreement  itself  permit  gross  dlqjarity  in 
levels  of  Intercontinental  strategic  weap- 
ons allowed  the  two  sides,  we  may  be 
operating  cloaer  to  the  margins  If  cheat- 
ing takes  place.  Thus  a  sormd  agreement, 
as  called  for  by  the  terms  of  the  Jackson - 
Scott  amendment  in  itself,  should  make 
the  agreement,  if  and  when  reached, 
more  stable  and  long  lasting. 

We  are  here  dealing  with  a  matter 
coitral  to  the  future  security  and  welfare 
of  this  Nation.  Our  Pounding  Fathers  es- 
tablished a  Constitution  under  which 
the  general  security  and  welfare  were 
vested  in  the  elected  representatives.  We 
are  duty-bound  to  dlschsirge  that  respon- 
sibility and  it  is  apparent  to  me  that  the 
Jackson-Scott  amendment  makes  a 
major  contribution  to  this  end. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ccmgratulate  my  senior  colleague  on  a 
very  well  thought  out  argument  for  the 
Jackstm-Scott  amendment.  I  want  to  join 
him  in  supporting  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  feel  it  is  vital  if  we  are  going  to 
enter  into  this  agreement  as  the  E»resi- 
dent  has  suggested. 

This  agreemoit  the  President  has  sug- 
gested sounds  as  if  it  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 
If  one  wants  to  confine  himself  to  the 
basic  arguments  that  if  we  do  not  enter 
into  this  agreement,  that  at  the  end  of 
5  years  evm  If  we  continue  our  present 
productivity  and  the  Soviets  continue 
theirs,  we  will  not  be  able  to  get  together 
in  the  same  baO  park  becauee  they  will  be 
so  far  ahead  of  us.  That  argument  can  be 
brought  by  anyone  in  this  Chamber  even 
though  we  have  reached  a  terribto  time 
in  our  history  when  we  have  to  admit  that 
any  country  In  this  wortd  can  surpass 
the  United  States  in  armament  and  the 
development  of  new  ideas,  and  continue 
to  do  so. 

I  cannot  understand  the  argument  In 
this  body  agataist  the  language  that 
merely  says  in  effect  that  ttils  "would 
not  limit  the  United  States  to  levels  of 
intercontinental  strategic  forces  inferior 
to  the  limits  provided  for  the  Soviet 
Union."  This  to  me  is,  as  we  say  in  the 
West,  oomaum  hoiae  sense.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  wish  more  parts  of  this  country 
had  more  horae  sense;  we  migtit  have 
more  horse  sense. 

But  any  agreement  that  we  make — the 
Soviets  are  oar  only  potential  enemies  as 
of  nov— the  adva^age  over  as  not  only 
is  now,  but  also  for  the  S  years  notfl 
1977,  wiiich  li  the  nmoinc  time  of  this 
agrecmcni.  and  on  into  perpetuity,  if  it 
works  oat  to  be  a  big  mistake. 

I  have  seen  some  profiagauda  put  oot 
by  the  Coomiittee  on  Poreicn  Reiattons, 
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Ag#p.  I  am  remlxKled  of  a  book  I  oooe 
■aw  on  how  to  lie  with  statistics.  In  this 
case  I  think  It  nUght  have  btea  obJ«ct«d 
to  by  some  Members  of  this  body,  but 
aevertbeless  the  figures  are  eompletely 
misleading.  For  example,  we  are  talking 
about  the  Importance  of  the  Jackson 
amendment  and  giving  the  United  States 
an  opportunity  to  maintain  equality. 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
pamphlet  shows  an  Inferiority  In  bom- 
bers. If  we  want  to  count  heavy  bombers 
that  we  have  against  the  heavy  bombers 
the  Soviets  have,  we  are  ahead  ot  them 
by  quite  a  bit  and  probably  wHl  remain 
that  way.  However,  what  we  fall  to  rec- 
ogniae  is  that  quite  a  few  years  ago  the 
United  SUtes  in  a  completely  unilateral 
way  mothballed  every  one  of  our  B-47's 
which  constituted  our  Intermediate  range 
bombers.  What  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  its  chairman  care- 
fully overlooked  Is  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viets have  a  vast  number  of  intermedi- 
ate range  bombers  that  can  reach  the 
United  States.  It  Is  true  they  might  not 
get  back,  but  we  have  known  enemies 
that  did  not  care,  and  I  think  If  It  ever 
came  to  war  with  the  Soviets  we  would 
find  an  enemy  that  did  not  care  If  Its 
bombers  got  back  or  not. 

So  If  we  want  to  be  realistic  from  an 
air  standpoint,  we  are  at  a  standoff  vis- 
a-vis  the  tntermediate  range  bombers 
and  long  range  bombers,  "niey  have  a 
number  that  will  not  only  equal  but 
will  surpitfs  ours.  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
megatonnage  but  I  am  sure  that  they 
could  inflict  damage  on  most  cities  of  the 
United  States  and  then  ettJier  land.  If 
they  care  to,  or  carry  to  a  friendly  coon- 
try,  like  Cuba. 

In  submarines,  a  field  where  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Washington  Is  most 
concerned,  we  have  given  the  Soviets  the 
right  to  outnumber  us  in  submarine 
lamiched  ballistic  systems  by  over  20, 
and  we  are  not  even  yet  In  production 
with  our  submarine,  tiie  Trident,  which 
wHl  come  to  the  inventory  seme  time  in 
the  lOTO-s. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  gtven  the 
Soviets  the  right  to  continue  btdldlng 
eight  a  year.  This  is  another  sad  e<ra- 
mentary  to  me  on  our  situation  to  thia 
country.  We  oouSd  not  build  eight  a  year 
unless  we  undertook  a  crash  program, 
and  under  testimony  from  the  Navy  De- 
partment it  might  take  5  or  6  years  to 
reach  tliat.  The  Soviets  can  do  It  today. 
My  next  point,  and  this  wfll  be  the  end 
of  my  remarks  today,  to  in  the  genera! 
fleW  of  misBlles,  which  agato  I  know  the 
dlstii\gulshed  Senator  from  Washington 
fMr.  JftOCBOw)  to  most  dteturbed  about. 
I  am  sure  im  senior  colleague  is  dls- 
tuiioed  about  It.  because  to  our  State  we 
happen  to  house  some  of  the  oW  Titan 
mtasfles.  They  oMtnumber  us  In  land- 
based  mlsefles  by  680.  They  will  outnum- 
ber us  In  submarine  mlSBiles  by  quite  a 
mmber  when  they  flnUti  their  62  mte- 
sUes  they  are  allowed  to  bufld. 

It  Is  tnie  they  do  noC  have  Uie  MIRV. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  disclosing 
any  secret  InforauUlon.  but  It  seems  to 
me  that  I  have  read  hi  a  tBnhntral  paper 
from  a  foreign  aonroe  that  we  have  ha4 
the  f oo^xlnt  ot  a  MIRV  launched  by  the 
Sovieta.  If  they  do  not  have  It  now,  they 


can  have  It.  It  Is  not  a  compUcated  type 
ot  missile  to  build. 

Ag»ip,  hi  this  general  field,  we  are  told 
by  the  Fonien  Relations  Committee  not 
to  worry,  becauw  we  have  warheads. 
That  misht  be  true,  but  I  would  like  to 
Inform  members  ot  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  that  screwing  anoiho- 
warhead  on  another  missile  is  not  like 
loading  a  JO-caliber  rifle.  It  takes  quite 
a  long  time.  Then  it  takes  a  long  time  to 
insure  tlie  accuracy  of  the  aiming  that 
is  put  into  these  devices.  So  that,  on  the 
whole,  no  matter  how  many  warheads 
we  have  stored,  the  Soviets  outnumber 
us  In  dellwrable  missiles  and  certainly 
outweigh  us  In  deliverable  megatonnage. 
Again.  I  can  remember  the  little 
chart  in  that  foreign  policy  comic  book. 
I  would  like  to  call  it,  that  pooh-poohs 
the  idea  that  a  25-megatan  device  is 
any  more  effective  than  a  1  2-megaU>n 
device.  Let  me  repeat,  a  U-megaton 
device  could  miss  Washington  by  10 
miles.  We  would  feel  it.  but  Washington 
would  remain.  A  25-megaton  device 
could  miss  Washington  by  10  miles,  but 
there  would  not  be  any  Washington.  A 
lot  of  people  might  say.  '"niat  is  a  good 
idea."  I  do  not  agree  with  that.  We  did 
not  build  a  lot  of  megatonnage  bombs, 
because  we  ttioiight  we  did  not  need 
them. 

Another  point  made  by  the  foreign 
policy  paper  is  that  they  stress  the  ex- 
treme accuracy  of  our  Minuteman.  I 
retnind  my  colleagues  that  we  have 
never  tested  a  warhead  on  a  Minute- 
man.  We  do  not  know  whether  a  war- 
head will  even  ride  on  it,  because  it  sets 
up  vibrations.  We  do  not  know  what 
the  accuracy  is.  We  figure  a  CEP.  which 
is  a  measure  of  accuracy,  of  a  mile,  or 
perhaps  evai  a  half-mile.  These  are  the 
figures  that  a  computer  would  give  us. 
That  to  what  we  got  from  Robert  Mc- 
Namara.  whose  miAiio  name  was 
Strange — which  was  very  accurate.  I 
may  say.  I  would  bet  my  money  that 
they  are  accurate,  even  though  we  never 
tested  them,  but  we  were  denied  the 
opportunity  to  find  the  answer  by  going 
into  the  Test  Ban  Treaty.  So  we  do  not 
know  what  the  answer  to  about  our  anti- 
ballistic  mlssileE,  because  these  answers 
cannot  be  found  underground.  The  So- 
viets have  all  the  answers  they  need  to 
prevent  our  attacking  them,  because 
again  we  do  not  know  what  our  missiles 
wiUdo. 

I  ap4>VMr'"'  to  my  senior  colleague  for 
t^».Hny  so  long  to  ask  what  should  have 
been  a  question.  Instead,  it  turns  out  to 
be  a  compliment  to  him  for  this  thought- 
ful message  that  the  least  this  body  can 
do.  I  think,  is  support  the  Jackson 
amendment  before  it  goes  on  and  says  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  "We  are  going  to  stop. 
You  stop  It,  even  though  you  are  football 
fields  ahead  of  us.  We  hope  you  are 
honest  this  time."  We  certainly  hope 
they  are. 

My  decision  has  not  been  made  as  to 
how  I  win  vote  on  this  measure  unless 
the  Jackson  amendment  is  in  It  I  am 
tempted  strongly  to  vote  against  It,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think,  without  the  Jack- 
son amendment,  it  would  be  tn  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States 
Mr.  PANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 


express  my  appreciation  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  I  know  of  his  exper- 
tise to  thte  field.  There  to  no  Mem- 
ber In  the  UJ3.  Senate,  or  hi  all  of  Con- 
gress, who  can  ^peak  with  as  great  an 
expertise  in  this  particular  area.  I  agree 
with  him.  I  know  of  his  loog  study  in  the 
fiekl  of  aviation  and  hto  k)ng  and  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. He  reallaes  that  we  are  in  a  seri- 
ous position  what  with  the  Russians  con- 
tinuing to  go  forward  while  we  are  stand- 
ing stin — in  fact,  going  backward.  My 
colleague  has  brought  out  that  much  of 
our  equipment  to  becoming  obsolete  and 
some  of  that  equipment  to  stored  tn  our 
State  of  Ari»na.  I  wholrtieartedly  agree 
with  him. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  distin- 
gutohed  Senator  from  Arizona  has 
brought  out  these  facts  which  are  so  im- 
portant In  the  dectokwmaking  process 
of  thto  body.  I  know  the  infonnaticHi  he 
has  disekwed  here  today  will  be  read 
with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  by  the  other 
Members  of  thto  body,  as  well  as  by 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  share  many  of  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed so  ably  by  the  two  distinguished 
Senators  from  Arizona.  I  have  been  in- 
clined to  support  the  Interim  agreement 
signed  by  Prerident  Nixon  and  Chairman 
Brezhnev.  I  am  oonvtnoed.  however,  that 
it  would  be  greatly  Improved  should  iht 
Jackson  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  longer  thto  debate  goes  on,  the 
more  convinced  I  am  of  the  service  which 
the  Senator  from  Washington  to  giving 
the  American  people  and  Xixe  Congress  In 
alrtng  so  fully  the  problems  connected 
with  the  limitation  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  two  Senators  from  Arisona  Just 
brought  out  some  extremely  Important 
paints  In  tlus  regard.  For  the  life  <rf  me. 
I  cannot  see  how  uiy  Member  of  the 
Senate  could  object  to  voting  for  an 
ameradnMnt  such  as  that  presented  by 
the  Senator  from  Washlngtan  (Mr. 
Jscxaoif)  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  SooTT),  which  says  that, 
in  the  oncoming  dtoeusskxis  with  the 
Soviet  Union  In  regard  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  Utiited  States  must  not  accept 
an  Inferior  poaitlan.  How  In  the  world 
could  anyone  object  to  that?  How  could 
any  Member  of  Congress  vote  against 
an  amendment  to  the  pending  legtolation 
saying  that  the  United  States,  in  the 
question  ot  nuclear  weapons,  should  have 
parity  and  should  have  equality?  That 
to  all  the  Jackson  proposal  does. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yMd? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  for  stating  hto  position  so 
doquently.  I  agree  that  not  to  instot  upon 
equality  would  be  a  great  mistake.  In 
fact,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  agrees,  be- 
cause he  has  so  stated,  that  we  diould 
have  saptsriaiiXy.  To  forgo  both  superi- 
ority and  equality  wocdd  be  tragic. 

Mr.  IjONO.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
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Mr  LONO.  I  am  comp^ed  to  concur 
with  the  Senator.  I.  for  the  life  of  me.  do 
not  see  why.  to  an  arms  limitation  Miree- 
ment  between  the  two  great  powers,  the 
United  SUtee  and  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
United  States  should  negotiate  for  any- 
thing leas  than  equality,  equal  power,  pos- 
sessing vast  mattom  which  we  hope 
neither  win  evw  use.  The  idea  of  Uml- 
Ution  generally  to  to  aUow  both  powers 
to  have  that  which  they  deem  necessary 
for  theh-  defense  and  that  which  they 
would  need  to  case  one  attacks  the  other 
by  surprise,  for  to  stance. 

Does  the  Senator  think  It  to  possible 
that  we  ought  to  enter  toto  a  limiUtion 
where  the  other  fellow  has  far  more 
power  to  strike  us  than  we  have  to  strike 
him  to  return?  For  my  part,  I  cannot  see 

that. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
disttogulahed  Senator;  we  have  always 
talked  about  negotUttog  from  a  position 
of  strraigth.  Here  we  are  negotiating  a 
treaty  that  to  Important  not  only  to  us, 
but  to  the  entire  free  world.  If  we  do  not 
vmdertake  to  negotiate  from  a  position 
of  strength  we  are  not  bemg  fair  to  the 
people  of  America  or  the  other  free  na- 
tions of  the  wwld. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  we 
are  not  gotog  to  ask  for  it.  we  are  cer- 
tainly not  gotog  to  get  it.  What  to  the 
potot  ot  not  asktog  for  it? 

Mr.  PANNIN.  I  agree  we  must  ask  for 
it.  I  think  we  would  be  very  negligent  m 
our  obligations,  as  I  say,  not  only  to  the 
American  people  but  to  the  free  nations 
of  the  worki,  if  we  did  not  ask  for  it,  and 
I  thank  the  dtotlnguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PANNIN.  I  am  very  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  dtotlnguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  have  been  very  puz- 
zled, over  the  past  few  days,  as  to  why 
there  should  be  any  objection  whatever 
on  the  part  of  any  Senator  to  the  Jack- 
son amendment.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
could  enlighten  me  as  to  what  there  to 
to  that  amendment  that  to  toconstotent 
with  what  the  negotiators  of  the  SALT 
agreements  have  told  us  to  the  official 
policy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  would  say  to  the  dto- 
tlnguished Senatw  from  New  York  that 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  have  over 
and  over  agato  expressed  that  thto  to 
the  position  to  which  the  admiutotration 
agreed.  I  feel  just  like  the  Senator  from 
New  York  to  wondertog  why  we  are  de- 
battog  thto  issue  when  it  to  so  evident 
that  it  to  the  desire  of  most  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate?  But  we  jiut  cannot 
bring  it  to  a  vote. 

It  surprises  me  to  hear  some  of  the 
Senators  who  were  thouU^t  perhaps  to 
be  against  thto  treaty  neglect  to  discuss 
on  the  floor  why  they  are  against  thto 
amendment. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  As  yet,  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ftod  out.  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PANNIN.  I  yield  to  my  dtotm- 
guished  colleague  from  Arizona. 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  do  not  know  J 
I  can  shed  a  lot  of  Ught  on  what  the 
Senator  from  Hew  York  has  asked,  but 
I  detected,  as  long  ago  as  l»eO,  a  very 
strong  movement  to  thto  country  toward 
unilateral  disarmament.  I  have  watched 
thto  movement  grow.  I  have  watched  It 
grow  on  the  floors  of  Congress.  I  have 
watched  it  become  evident  m  the  amend- 
mmts  that  we  have  been  asked  to  sup- 
pOTt  on  both  floors  of  Congress,  "hat 
would  take  away  from  the  President  hto 
powers  of  war.  I  have  watched  it  to  the 
arguments  made  by  Members  of  thto 
body  and  by  groups  like  Peace  Through 
Law,  that  we  ought  to  destroy  the  arma- 
ment at  our  country. 

While  I  do  not  like  to  think  for  one 
moment  that  a  Senate  committee  bear- 
ing the  title  of  Foreign  Relations  would  be 
toterested  to  the  unilateral  disarmament 
of  our  country,  I  would  like  to  be  around 
to  150  or  200  years,  because  I  think  the 
answer  to  the  Senator's  question  wiU  be 
quite  obvious.  Yet  there  oontimie  to  be 
groups  of  people  to  thto  country  who 
would  like  to  see  the  United  SUtes  re- 
duced to  armament  and  reduced  to  power, 
not  only  its  military  power  but  its  power 
to  the  world  to  work  for  good.  I  think 
those  forces  are  working  to  the  end  that 
amendments  such  as  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment wiU  be  defeated.  I  see  no  other 
reasrai  for  activity  against  thto  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  makes  sense.  It  to 
something  that  we  all,  as  Americans,  have 
called  for  In  every  other  action  we  have 
ever  taken  w^th  a  foreign  country,  and 
to  suddenly  find  thto  body  even  f atotly 
consid«ing  entering  toto  negotiations 
without  thto  guarantee  seems  patently 
to  be  ridiculous. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  was  toterested  to  the 
Senator's  analysto  about  the  Impulses  of 
the  last  10  or  12  years,  because  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  must  have  been  to  a 
degree  successful,  or  we  would  not  have 
found  ourselves  m  a  posture  where  we 
would  have  to  face  thto  awful  alternative 
of  conttoulng  as  we  are  doing,  with  the 
Russians  overtaking  us  on  such  a  massive 
scale,  especially  on  these  weapons  of  mas- 
sive destruction,  or,  to  the  alternative, 
agree  to  an  toterlm  agreement  which 
would  slow  that  down  but  not  stop  it, 
which  win  freeae  us  for  a  6-year  period 
toto  a  position  where  they  wiU  have  a 
significant  quantitative  advantage  over 
us  to  the  weapons  affected. 

This,  of  course,  to  a  quandary  which 
we  have  to  face  one  way  or  the  other, 
but  it  has  resulted  from  thto  antimilitar- 
ism  which  has  pervaded  thto  country, 
an  antimilitarism  which  does  not  under- 
stand that  it  to  prectoely  our  strength 
which  has  maintatoed  world  peace  stoce 
the  Russians  started  flexing  their  mus- 
cles back  to  the  1950's. 

I  really  believe  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  to  to  communicate  to  the 
American  people — and  thto  to  why  I  think 
thto  debate  to  so  hopeful,  if  It  wiU  be 
reported — that  we  are  entering  a  period 
in  which  we  face  greater  danger  than 
to  any  other  stoce  the  end  of  World 
War  n,  if  we  enact  these  accords,  because 
when  the  Russians  wiU  come  to  the  end 
of  that  5-year  period,  they  wiU  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  develop  and  install 
those  qualitative  refinements  which  will 


give  them  an  oferwhelmtog  supeilortky 
to  the  United  States  In  the  weapons  of 
terror. 

Therefore,  It  to  important  to  telegraph 
to  the  Russians  and  now  to  the  American 
people  that  we  must  begfti  looktDg  now 
to  see  to  it  that  should  the  Interim 
Agreemoit  faU  apart,  should  we  not  suc- 
ceed to  aehievtog  a  new  agreement  which 
imposes  true  parity,  we  wlU  then  be  to 
a  position  far  befatod.  but  at  least  we 
will  have  the  option  to  try  to  protect  the 
United  States  by  going  ahead  and  devel- 
opins  the  weapons  we  need. 

Mr.  OCHJJWATER.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I  might  remind  the  Senator  once 
agato  that  tb«  United  States,  as  have 
many,  many  other  countries  prior  to  thto 
country,  to  going  throiwh  the  same  thing 
that  civilization  aftw  dvillsatlan  has 
gone  through;  namely,  reaching  that  af- 
fluent potot  to  their  history  where  they 
felt  that  that  to  Itself,  with  the  goodness 
of  themselves,  the  beneflc«ice  of  them- 
selves, would  keep  other  powers  away, 
when  the  htotory  of  the  world  to  abso- 
lutely replete  with  example  after  ex- 
ample of  countries  falling  through  the 
middle,  throiwh  loss  of  morale  and  their 
wUlingness  to  be  taken  over  by  or  faU 
under  the  Influence  of  countries  which 
became  strong. 

I  t>i<nit  OW'  present  dUemma  stems,  to 
a  great  degree,  from  the  fact  that  we 
emerged  from  Worid  War  n  as  the  lead- 
er of  the  worid,  without  many  people  to 
thto  country,  except  maybe  five  or  six 
to  Washington,  realizing  that  it  was  com- 
ing, or  why  we  were  becoming  the  world 
leader. 

I  think  also  the  enactment  ot  the  mas- 
sive retaliation  c(»cept.  which  has  al- 
ways been  sort  of  a  dirty  word  or  phrase 
to  many,  but  nevertheless  a  correct  one. 
did  not  really  begin,  with  the  American 
people,  until  about  1960.  when  they  began 
to  become  aware  of  the  great  number  of 
treaties  that  we  had  entered  toto  to  the 
1960's,  that  not  only  took  us  to  war  but 
took  us  up  to  the  approa^es  of  war. 

I  thtnic  it  was  about  that  time  that 
optoion  to  the  country  began  to  be  di- 
vided—I  do  not  brieve  the  division 
started  to  Congrees,  though  I  think  It 
has  been  helped  by  Congrees— untU  today 
we  find  the  American  people  aorely  puz- 
zled, not  understanding  why  It  to  neces- 
sary for  us  to  maintain  our  paaition  of 
leadership,  naively  feeling  that  we  can 
pull  to  our  horns  to  the  days  of  the  1920's. 
and  1830's.  when  we  wwe  a  completely 
Isolated  country.  Thoee  people,  I  fear, 
win  be  terribly  disarpftln^^  to  find  out 
the  reactkxi  withto  the  cr-ring  days  of 
htotory  to  any  negative  aciJcr  rsz  the 
part  of  the  United  Stakes  that  would  re- 
sult to  our  giving  up  any  more  of  the 
military  power  that  we  have  held  to  the 
past,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  Jackson 
amendment  would  Indicate  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  CongreBS  leallaes  the 
seriousness  of  m»iriwg  an  agreemmt  with 
the  Soviets,  and  wants  to  reserve  for  It- 
self the  power  of  decision  that  can.  at 
some  later  date,  enable  us  to  act  to  the 
best  totereeto  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  the  dtotlnguished  Soiator  from  New 
York  for  their  valuable  contribution  to 
thto  colloquy:  they  have  brougiit  out 
facts  that  are  very  important  to  the  con- 
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slder&tlon  of  thlfi  amendment.  I  whole- 
heartedly agree  with  them  that  the  fu- 
ture of  this  Nation  and  the  free  world 
depend  to  a  great  extent  on  the  decisions 
that  will  be  made  here  in  the  next  few 
days.  We  are  dependent  upon  the  power 
and  the  ability  of  this  Nation  to  face  up 
to  the  obllcaUon  we  have  as  a  leader  in 
this  world,  and  we  certainly  cannot  af- 
ford to  fall  behind.  If  we  do  not  go  for- 
ward with  what  is  contemplated  by  the 
Jacksoo  amendment,  we  no  doubt  will 
fall  behind  further  and  further. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr 
Txrr  I .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  qiusrum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  can  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  onanlmous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, aerenU  more  Senators  wish  to 
partielpate  In  this  debate.  They  are  at 
a  meeting  at  the  present  time  and  are 
not  available.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from   Arkansas   would   like   to 

apeak. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  Uke  to  say 
a  few  words.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
dent,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Bfr.  FDLBRIOHT.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

Mr.  President,  it  oas  besn  said  by  the 
Junior  Senator  frmn  WashingUm  that 
the  proponents  of  this  treaty  and  the 
opponents  of  the  Jackaon  amendmrait 
have  not  taken  much  time,  so  I  think  it  is 
appropriate  to  say  a  few  wnrls  about 
the  matter. 

Mr.  Presldoit,  as  Senators  imdoubt- 
edly  know,  there  were  lengthy  negotia- 
tions  yesterday  and  much  of  today  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
those  who  are  supporting  bis  position 
and  those  of  us  who  support  the  agree- 
moit  as  signed  and  as  accepted  by  the 
Pretident  and  as  presented  to  the  Mem- 
bers <d  CotigreBS  In  tius  meeting  at  the 
White  House  upon  the  return  of  Presi- 
dent Ntxon  from  Russia.  Up  to  this  time, 
there  has  been  no  tangible  agreement  re- 
sulting from  these  negotiations. 

I  feel  that  the  Rules  of  the  Senate,  at 
least  as  they  used  to  be  followed  and 
applied,  encourage  full  and  free  debate 
on  Important  Issues.  That  is  the  proper 
course  to  follow. 

I  think  Eigreements  to  limit  time  on 
routine  legislation  are  quite  proper,  and 
they  do  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Bxit  the  Senate  is  given  a  special 
responsibility  in  the  field  of  foreign  pol- 
icy: and  when  a  matter  is  brought  up 
that  is  as  important  as  the  interim 
agreement  is  for  the  relations  of  this 
country  with  Russia,  I  believe  we  are  en- 
tirely justified  to  reverting  to  the  tradi- 
tional rules  of  the  Senate,  the  traditional 
practice  of  the  Senate,  to  engage  in  full 
and  free  debate  on  an  issue.  Much  too 


much  is  riding  on  the  subject  of  this  de- 
bate for  us  to  accept  the  restrictions  we 
apply  to  ordinary  routine  legislation. 
Therefore.  I  make  no  apologies  for  not 
agreeing  to  limit  debate  to  a  few  min- 
utes on  each  amendment  or  on  the 
agreement  itself.  I  thmk  we  are  entitled 
to  a  full  opportunity  to  discuss  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  be  good 
enough  to  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  Yes,  I  yield  For  a 
question? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  merely  wanted  to 
comment  on  the  position  taken  by  the 
chairman  and  to  quote  the  President  in 
support  of  that  position.  As  I  understood 
t':--'  Senator  from  Arkansas,  he  feels  that 
tiie  present  agreement,  and  any  language 
that  the  Senate  may  add  to  it.  is  a  mat- 
ter of  such  importance,  it  should  be  fully 
examined  through  extended  debate, 
which  is  the  normal  practice  of  the 
Senate  when  faced  with  issues  of  gravity. 

I  would  simply  point  out  to  him  that 
President  Nixon  took  the  same  view  in 
his  address  before  the  joint  session  on 
June  1,  which  was  broadcast  to  the  Na- 
tion on  television  and  by  radio,  when 
he  explained  the  ag^reements  that  he  had 
entered  into  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  at  the  Summit  Con- 
ference in  Moscow. 

This  is  what  he  said  about  the  interim 
agreement  and  the  role  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  it : 

I  ask  from  this  Congress  and  I  ask  from 
the  Nation  the  fullest  scrunlty  of  these 
accords.  I  am  confident  such  examination 
will  undersoore  the  truth  of  what  I  toJd 
the  Soviet  people  cai  television  Just  a  few 
nights  ago.  that  this  Is  an  agreement  in  the 
intervat  of  both  n»Uons.  Prom  the  stand- 
point of  the  tJnlted  States,  when  we  con- 
sider what  the  strategic  balance  would  have 
looked  like  later  in  the  1970's  IT  there  had 
been  no  arms  limitation.  It  Is  clear  that  the 
agT«ements  foreetall  a  major  splrallng  of 
the  arma  race,  one  which  would  have  worked 
to  our  disadvantage  alnoe  we  have  no  cur- 
rent building  programs  for  the  oategorles  of 
weapons  which  have  been  frozen,  and  ^Xioe 
no  new  building  program  could  have  pro- 
duced any  new  weapons  In  those  categories 
during  the  period  of  the  freeze. 

My  colleagues  in  the  Congress.  I  have 
studied  the  strategic  balance  in  great  de- 
tail with  my  senior  advisers  for  more  than 
3  years;  and  I  can  assure  you.  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  and  the  American  people  to- 
night, that  the  present  and  planned  strategic 
forces  of  the  United  States  are  without  ques- 
tion sufBcient  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
security  and  the  protection  of  our  vital  in- 
terests. 

No  power  on  earth  is  stronger  than  the 
United  States  of  America  today,  and  none 
will  be  stronger  than  the  United  States  of 
America  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  this  to  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  President  not  only  Invited  the 
fullest  scrutiny  of  Congress,  which  our 
distinguished  chairman  advocates,  but 
he  also  went  on  to  reassure  the  coimtry 
and  the  Congress  that.  In  his  estimation, 
the  accords  reached  in  Moscow  fully  pro- 
tected the  security  of  the  United  States. 
He  declared  most  forcefully  that  the  ac- 
cords placed  the  deterrent  power  of  the 
United  States,  in  no  jeopardy  whatever. 
Does  the  Senator  agree? 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  It  was  on  that  assump- 
tion that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  after  thorough  hearings  tman- 
imoufily  approved  the  agreement.  Our 
hearings  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Washington  says  we  paid  no  attention, 
are  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator  in  this 
Chamber  and  they  total  400  imges,  in- 
cluding the  Mtual  hearings  plus  sup- 
porting documents.  They  were  good  hear- 
mgs.  We  heard  24  witnesses  representing 
all  shades  of  expertise  and  opinion.  We 
voted  unanimously  to  report  this  agree- 
ment for  approTal  without  any  amend- 
ments. Subsequent  to  that,  this  question 
has  arisen.  The  committee  met  again.  It 
felt  that  no  amendment  was  necessary. 
It  was  the  intervention  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  his  amendment, 
with  some  kind  of  endorsement  by  the 
White  House — and  I  have  never  seen 
anythmg  specific  from  the  President  di- 
rectly, only  from  his  spokesmen — that 
has  led  to  this  controversy. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  very  confusion  that 
has  been  created  by  the  ambivalent  posi- 
tion of  the  White  House  is,  to  my  mind, 
most  regrettable.  I  have  read  into  the 
Record  the  afBrmative  endorsement  the 
President  gave  the  agre«nents  when  he 
returned  from  the  summit.  TTiere  is  no 
question  that  he  was  fully  satisfied,  then, 
that  the  agreements  protected  the  vital 
security  Interests  of  the  United  States  in 
all  respects.  He  had  no  doubts  about  it 
when  he  delivered  his  message  to  the  2 
bodies  of  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people. 

Now.  for  reasons  that  are  quite  baffling, 
he  endorses  the  amendment  suddenly  of- 
fered by  the  S«iator  from  Washington 
which,  wh«i  read,  can  only  be  construed 
as  raising  serious  doubts  about  the  ac- 
cords entered  into  in  Moscow  and  laying 
down  guidelines  which,  in  effect,  say, 
•TKjn't  do  It  this  way  again." 

Yet  his  spokesmen,  while  affirming 
that  the  President  endorses  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
are  at  great  pains  to  say  that  the  ad- 
ministration disassociates  Itself  from  the 
interpretation  given  the  amendment  by 
the  autlior  himself.  That  Is  baflfing.  It 
can  only  lead  the  public  and  Congress 
to  wonder  where  the  President  does 
stand.  Does  he  favor  the  accord  CTitered 
into,  as  he  said  so  positively  to  the 
Congress  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  or  does 
he  himself  now  have  doubts  about  that 
agreement,  or  is  ttiis  merely  a  political 
game  In  which  he  is  undertaking  to  be 
all  things  to  all  people? 

I  do  not  know  where  the  President 
stands.  No  one  can  say  for  sure  what  he 
means  by  endorsing  an  amendment 
which,  at  the  very  least,  is  highly  critical 
of  the  accords  and,  at  most,  repudiatory 
of  them,  and  then  carefully  disassociates 
himself  from  the  interpretation  laid  on 
that  very  amendment  by  the  author 
himself. 

What  a  compromising  position  for  the 
President  to  take.  What  a  vacillating 
position  on  a  matter  of  such  crucial  Im- 
portance to  the  country. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  May  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  too,  that  this  amendment  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Jackson  is  rather  an  odd 
docimient.    It   does    not   undertake   to 
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change  the  text  of  the  agreement  signed 
by  the  President.  It  is,  in  form,  simply 
advice  given  to  the  President.  The  Presi- 
dent could  say  on  his  own,  "It  Is  my  In- 
tention to  be  much  tougher  in  the  next 
negotiation.  I  will  insist  upon  equality- 
whatever  that  may  mean.  The  President 
does  not  need  any  amendment  to  do  that. 

This  Is  not  a  law.  It  does  not  affect  the 
President's  constitutional  powers.  It  does 
not  affect  anyone's  pwwer.  It  is  merely 
a  vague  guideline. 

On  the  ver>-  issue  of  equality,  what 
kind  of  equality  does  the  Senator  from 
Washington  have  in  mind?  Now,  if  the 
President  has  a  differMit  view  of  the 
meaning  of  'eqxiallty"  than  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  it  is  very  easy  for  him 
to  say  so.  He  did  say  so  in  the  briefing 
at  the  White  House  in  ^rtiich  he  said  in 
effect  that  neither  side  won.  neither  side 
lost.  This  agreement  is  to  the  advantage 
of  both  sides. 

The  words  he  used  to  describe  equality. 
it  seems  to  me.  are  much  more  accurate 
than  to  say  that  equality  consists  only  of 
equal  numbers  of  ICBM's,  which  I  think 
is  the  thrust  of  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  agree  that 
if  the  Senate  approves  the  Jackson 
amendment,  the  ooimtry  and  the  worid 
will  of  necessity  assume  that  the  Senate 
is  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the 
President's  Moscow  aocortls  and  harbors 
some  idea  that  they  would  place  the 
United  States  at  a  strategic  disadvan- 
tage? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  E»resident.  I  do 
not  see  how  it  oould  be  interpreted  in 
any  other  way.  Attaching  this  language 
to  our  resolution  of  approval  leaves  the 
implication  that  the  Senator  describes. 
that  there  is  something  inadequate  in  the 
agreement  signed  by  the  President. 

If  the  Senator  from  Washington 
wishes  to  give  the  President  the  views 
of  the  Senate,  he  could  bring  in  a  sep- 
arate resolution  and  say.  "Resolved,  that 
it  is  the  sense  oi  the  Senate  that  in  the 
negotiations  the  Senate  w«mts  to  be  much 
tougher." 

That  is  the  point  the  Senator  seeks 
to  accomplish  by  his  amendment.  I  think 
the  procediu-e  ol  using  an  amendment  to 
express  his  view  of  what  he  believes 
should  happen  in  the  future  is  very  im- 
fortunate,  because  under  all  the  circiun- 
stances  it  necessarily  leaves  the  impli- 
cation that  there  is  something  wrong 
with  this  present  agreement.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  wrong  with  it. 
Neither  did  the  committee.  Neither  did 
the  President.  This  Is  what  is  so  wrong 
with  the  approach  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  The  committee  unani- 
mously thought  that  there  was  nothing 
wrong  with  the  agreement.  We  voted 
unanimously  for  It. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  statement  was 
made  by  Mr.  Kissinger.  I  have  already 
quoted  from  the  President  himself,  from 
his  address  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
Nation  on  June  1.  but  let  me  quote  from 
the  statement  of  Mr.  Kissinger,  ^^iio 
spoke  on  behalf  of  the  President  on  this 
very  question  of  whether  the  accords  en- 
tered Into  with  the  Russians  place  the 
United  States  at  any  strategic  disad- 
vantage. 


Tliis  is  what  Mr.  Kissinger  had  to  say: 

We  reject  the  premise  of  that  question  on 
two  grounds.  First,  the  present  situation  U 
on  balance  adrantageoua  to  tb»  United 
States.  Second,  the  Interim  Agreement  per- 
petuates nothing  which  did  not  already  exist 
in  fact  and  which  could  only  have  gotten 
vi-orse  without  an  agreement. 

Our  present  strategic  mUltary  situation  is 
.sound.  Much  of  the  criticism  has  focuaed  on 
'  he  imbalance  in  number  of  raiasUes  between 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But,  this  only 
examines  one  aspect  of  the  problem.  To 
aMess  the  overall  balance  It  U  necessary  to 
consider  those  forces  not  In  the  agreement; 
our  bomber  force  which  is  substantially  larg- 
er and  more  effective  than  the  Soviet  bomb- 
er force,  and  our  forward  base  systems 

The  quality  of  the  weapons  must  also  be 
weighed.  We  are  confldent  we  have  a  major 
advantage  in  nuclear  weapons  technology 
and  in  warhead  accuracy.  Also,  with  our 
MIRVs  we  have  a  two-to-one  lead  today  in 
numbers  of  warheads  and  this  lead  wUl  be 
maintained  during  the  period  of  agreement, 
even  If  the  Soviets  develop  and  deploy 
MIRV's  of  their  own. 

Then  there  are  such  factors  as  deploy- 
ment charactertatlca.  Por  example,  because  of 
the  difference  in  geography  and  baaing,  it 
has  been  eetlmatod  that  the  Soviet  Union 
requires  three  submarines  for  two  of  ours 
to  be  able  to  keep  an  equal  number  on 
station. 

When  the  total  picture  U  viewed,  our  stra- 
tegic forces  are  seen  to  be  completely  suf- 
ficient. 

So  we  have  both  the  assurance  of  the 
President  and  his  chief  spokesman  on 
foreign  affairs,  Mr.  Kissinger,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  present  agreement  places 
the  United  States  at  no  strategic  disad- 
vEUitage.  For  what  reason,  therefore, 
should  the  Senate  adopt  language  which 
would  call  the  wisdom  of  the  accords 
into  question? 

I  think  this  is  precisely  what  the  Jack- 
son language  would  do.  Does  the  Senator 
agree? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator.  And  I  think  in  that 
connection  that  it  would  be  interesting 
to  read  into  the  record  part  of  what  Mr. 
Kissinger  stated  on  May  26,  1972,  while 
he  was  still  in  Moscow,  This  matter  was 
fresh  on  his  mind.  I  read  from  what  he 
said  in  Moscow: 

The  first  point  to  make  Is  that  in  an  sgree- 
ment  that  Involres  the  central  armaments 
on  both  sidee,  it  is  focriista  or  shorte^ted  to 
approach  the  negotiations  from  the  point 
of  view  ol  g&mtng  a  unilateral  advantage. 
Neither  nation  wtU  possibly  put  Its  aeeurtty 
and  its  survival  at  the  haaard  of  lU  Ofipd 
iient  and  no  agreement  that  brings  disad- 
vantage to  either  side  can  possibly  last  and 
can  possibly  bring  about  anything  other 
than  a  new  circle  of  Insecurity.  Therefore, 
the  temptation  that  Is  ever  present  when 
agreements  of  this  kind  are  analysed  as  to 
who  won  is  exceptionally  inappropriate. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  much  more  that 
was  said  in  support  of  this  positlon. 
What  the  Jackson  amendment  implies 
is  that  in  this  case  the  agreement  was  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Russians.  And  that 
this  is  what  is  so  puzzling  to  all  of  us, 
that  the  messages  from  the  White 
House — and  I  see  no  direct  statement  of 
the  President — subscribe  to  that  view. 
This  is  against  human  nature.  I  cannot 
believe  that  the  White  House  believes  the 
agreement  was  to  tlie  advantage  of  the 
Russians. 

There  is  something  belund  the  White 


House  support  of  the  amendment  that 
does  not  meet  the  eye-  Thi»  i»  ^^y  it 
is  so  necessary  that  there  be  some  de- 
bate and  some  effort  to  clarify  exactly 
what  the  situation  is. 

I  personally  still  subscribe  to  the  com- 
mittee's ^^ew  that  this  is  a  good  agree- 
ment and  that  the  reasons  given  earher 
by  the  President  and  by  Mr.  Kissinger 
are  sound,  that  it  ought  to  be  approved 
without  any  amendment. 

After  we  approve  the  agreement,  then 
we  could  take  up,  if  someone  wishes,  the 
question  of  giving  advice  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  the  advice  and  consent 
clause  of  the  Constitution.  If  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  wishes  to  initiate 
a  sense  of  the  Senate  resolution,  I  would 
certainly  not  object  to  it.  Whether  I 
would  agree  with  what  his  views  would 
be  is  another  matter.  But  I  strondy  dis- 
agree with  his  effort  to  encumber  this 
particular  resolution  approving  the 
agreement  with  an  amfudment  which 
raises  doubts  ahout  the  validity  oi  the 
agreement  itself.  This  undermines  the 
agreement  as  the  Senator  so  well  put 
it.  This  is  why  it  is  so  dlfi&cult  to  re- 
solve this  question  of  getting  to  a  vote. 
because  the  sponsor  of  the  amendment 
appamtly  wishes  to  bring  about  a  vote 
very  soon  and  quickly  with  a  minimum 
amount  of  debate  under  oontniUed  time, 
I  cannot  hi^p  beUevlng  that  this  is 
partly  because  if  this  matter  were  thor- 
oughly understood  it  would  raise  avnous 
questions  in  the  minds  of  many  Members 
as  to  whether  it  should  be  CHWroved. 

The  Jackson  Amendment  sounds 
plausible  on  its  face.  He  speaks  of 
equality  but  he  limits  it  only  to  equality 
in  limited  classes  ol  weapons  as  he 
defines  them. 

Ur.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  explore  with  the  Senator  the  lop- 
sided ooncept  <^  equ&llty  embraced  in 
the  Jackson  amendmeat,  because  the 
di^ingui&hed  Smator  from  Washington 
has  so  frequently  emphasized  equality  aa 
the  reason  why  the  Senate  should  ad(^ 
Ms  amendment.  If  he  has  said  <moe.  he 
has  said  a  hundred  Umea,  that  aU  he  is 
seeking  is  equality;  who  can  be  against 
that?  Iikdeed,  who  oan?  Who  isf 

I  iueve  Just  quoted  from  the  Pratldent 
and  Mr.  Klssineer  to  demonstnte  that. 
in  their  Judisnent — and  they  are  hardly 
uninformed — ^we  have  here  an  accord 
that  fully  protects  the  United  State*  aaad 
gives  no  advantage  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  I  would  think,  beyond  anything 
that  other  the  President  or  Mr.  Kis- 
singer have  said,  that  im>  Member  at  the 
Senate  would  want  to  endorse  or  sub- 
scribe to  some  future  aocord  with  the 
Soviet  Union  on  the  subject  ot  nuclear 
weapons  which  did  not  prescrre  equal - 
ItjT,  In  terms  of  the  overall  nuclear 
strength  of  the  two  oountries. 

Indeed,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  euvisioa 
any  kind  ol  agreement  being  reached 
with  the  Soviet  Uniom  which  did  not 
seem  to  the  two  sides  to  observe  that 
principle. 

Having  said  that,  and  I  want  to  get  to 
the  question  (A  what  the  Sanator  from 
Washington  means  by  "equality."  which 
is  the  core  of  the  argumen  .  I  Mibsc.ribe  to 
the  principle  of  equality  fully  as  much 
as  the  Senator  f  ram  Washington,  or  any 
other  Member  of  this  body.  Nevertheless, 
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I  would  like  to  explore  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkarwa*  the  mystery  of  what  hap- 
pened to  the  doctrine  of  sulBclency. 

A  couple  of  years  ago.  It  was  the  Presi- 
dent, himself,  who  said  that  all  we 
needed.  Insofar  as  our  nuclear  forces 
were  concerned,  was  a  sufficient  deter- 
rent; that  when  you  reach  the  point 
where  the  nuclear  arsensal  has  grown  so 
large  on  either  side  that,  in  a  full-scale 
thermonuclear  exchange,  both  parties 
can  be  Inclnderlzed  many  times  over, 
and  the  populations  in  both  countries  ut- 
terly destroyed,  then  what  meaning  do 
such  terms  as  "equality,"  "preponder- 
ance," and  "superiority"  have  Einy  more? 
We  are  not  talking  about  the  icind  of 
cannon  fired  at  Waterloo.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  wemions  that  have  the  awe- 
some capacity  of  wiping  out  the  entire 
populations  o^  both  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

So  I  thought  that  a  ray  of  light  had 
finally  begtui  to  penetrate  the  fog  and 
sophistry  that  surrounds  the  nuclear 
weapons  argument,  when  the  President 
of  the  United  States  said,  2  years  ago, 
that  all  we  need  is  a  sufficient  deterrent. 
That  word  "sufficiency"  looked  to  me  like 
a  robust,  healthy,  pink-cheeked,  new 
guest  brought  In,  along  with  a  gust  of 
fresh  air,  through  a  door  thrown  open  to 
the  roxmdtable  of  high -nuclear  strategy, 
heretofore  surrounded  by  the  generals 
who  alone  passed  judgment  on  how  much 
la  enous^. 

But  whatever  happened  to  that  young, 
robust,  healthy,  pink-cheeked  new  oc- 
cupant at  the  table?  He  has  disappeared. 
Presumably,  he  is  dead.  He  has  been  in- 
terred, and  not  a  single  Senator,  let 
alone  anyone  downtown,  has  even  drop- 
ped a  withered  flower  on  his  grave. 

I  ask,  what  was  wrong  with  the  doc- 
trine of  sufficiency?  If  we  have  a  retalia- 
tory force  that  can  survive  any  first 
strike  directed  against  us,  and  the  sur- 
viving force  possesses  siifficlent  power  to 
Indnderize  the  Soviet  Union,  what  more 
deterrent  do  we  need?  Why  is  not  suf- 
ficiency enough? 

Suppose  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
for  a  moment,  were  to  personify  the 
Soviet  Union.  And  suppose  the  Senator 
f nan  Idaho  were  to  personify  the  United 
States.  Both  of  us  are  in  a  closet  to- 
gether. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  holds 
a  .45  caliber  pistol  at  my  temple  cmd  I 
hold  a  .38  caliber  pistol  at  his  temple. 
Both  of  us  know,  if  he  ever  pulls  the 
trigger  of  his  pistol,  I  automatically  pull 
mine.  What  difference  does  it  make  if 
mine  Is  a  .38  caliber  pistol,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  Is  going  to  be  Just  as  dead 
as  I  am.  if  ever  he  pulls  the  trigger  of 
his  .45  caliber  pistol. 

None  of  the  experts  have  ever  told 
us  why  the  doctrine  of  stifficiency  was 
not  sound.  Nobody  has  ever  explained 
why  that  young,  new  participant  at  the 
nuclear  roimdtable,  was  suddenly  yanked 
away  and  buried  in  an  immarked  grave. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  that  arg\mient  could  go  solely  to 
the  ICBM's.  which  is  what  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  talking  about.  In 
other  words,  11  you  do  exclude  all  other 
weapons  except  1.054  ICBM's  on  one  side 
and  1,S18  on  the  other,  it  Is  sis  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  said  with  respect  to 


the  .38  and  the  .45  caliber  pistol.  But 
the  argument  proceeds  beyond  that  and 
ignores  aircraft  carriers  with  all  their 
nuclear  arms,  and  capacity  for  delivery, 
and  forward -based  planes  with  thou- 
sands of  warheads  deliverable  by  fighter- 
bombers,  and  all  the  bomber  force — these 
should  not  be  considered  at  all. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  those  are  added 
to  the  other  forces  you  get  a  great  advan- 
tage in  warheads,  a  deliverable  ewlvan- 
tage  for  destruction.  So  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's analogy  is  correct.  I  regret  the 
departure  from  the  concept  of  sufficiency 
There  is  something  peculiar  about  this 
idea  that  the  administralion  supports 
this  amendment  because  it  mns  so  coim- 
ter  to  the  things  they  said  in  support  of 
it  and  so  coimter  to  the  previous  concept 
of  sufficiency,  which  the  Senator  so  well 
discussed.  It  does  not  add  up  There  is 
something  fishy  about  this  whole  busi- 
ness. This  has  to  be  explored  because  it 
would  be  a  great  tragedy  to  leave  an 
agreement  as  important  as  this  in  an 
ambiguous  situation  where  the  people  of 
this  country  and,  equally  important,  the 
people  of  Russia  did  not  understand  the 
meaning  of  the  Jackson  amendment  and 
its  effect  on  the  basic  agreement.  It  is 
very  necessary  that  this  be  clarified. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  would  like  to  examine 
into  this  matter  further,  but  at  this  time 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  for  a  question. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Thank  you.  I  would 
comment  and  question. 

Mr.  FUliBRIGHT.  Very  well. 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  I  have  been  reading 
the  debates  and  doing  my  best  to  imder- 
stand  this  strange  development. 

It  was  stated  recently  on  the  floor  that 
the  nuclear  capability  of  the  United 
States  in  Europe  is  potentially  limited  so 
far  as  reaching  the  Soviet  Union  is  con- 
cerned. We  have  approximately  40  air 
bases  it  was  said,  whereas  the  Soviets 
have  some  600  IRBM's,  and  100  of  the 
latter  could  reach  every  one  of  these 
bases,  we  were  told. 

There  is  no  reason  why,  however,  if 
considered  important  enough,  that  we 
could  not  have  some  form  of  alert  at  far 
less  cost,  comparable  to  what  was 
planned  for  the  Strategic  Air  Force  some 
time  back  when  an  air  alert  was  con- 
sidered important. 

I  have  always  felt  that,  with  our  for- 
ward base  system  in  Europe,  when  one 
of  our  fighters  could  drop — with  one  re- 
fueling, in  itself  no  problem — a  nuclear 
weapon  on  Moscow  many,  many  times 
more  lethal  than  the  Hiroshima 
bomb 

Mr.  FXTLBRIGHT.  What  the  Senator 
calls  tactical  bombing? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  In  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge,  B-17  bombers,  the  largest  we  had 
in  Europe,  performed  a  tactical  mission 
in  aiding  our  troops  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge.  The  P-51,  a  short  range  fighter, 
when  it  left  Iwo  Jima  at  the  end  of  the 
war  to  destroy  plants  in  southern  Japan, 
was  performing  a  strategic  mission. 
Therefore,  the  words  "strategic"  and 
"tactical"  are  secondary  to  what  the 
plane  does  in  the  way  of  mission. 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  size  and  nature 
of  the  bomb  is  what  makes  it  considered 
to  be  tactical  or  strategic. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  size  of  the 
modem  bomb  on  a  fighter  would  be 
many,  many  times  stronger  than  the 
Hiroshima  bomb,  and  the  Hiroshima 
bomb  killed,  almost  instantaneously, 
some  68.000  people.  One  could  ask,  how 
many  people  have  to  be  killed  before  a 
weapon  becomes  strategic  rather  than 
tactical.  If  the  criterion  is  destruction, 
certainly  this  bomb  on  our  fighters 
would  be  a  strategic  weapon  performing 
a  strategic  mission. 

If  we  have  that  additional  deterrent, 
that  capacity,  would  it  not  be  logical  to 
include  those  fighter  systems  in  any 
agreement  on  strategic  force  levels,  re- 
gardless of  whether  we  call  said  planes 
strategic  or  tactical?  The  Soviets  have  as 
much  knowledge  about  this  as  we  do. 
There  is  no  secret  about  our  true  posi- 
tion in  Europe. 

Carrying  the  thought  on  further,  if 
these  forward  air  bases  do  not  add  to  oiu- 
nuclear  deterrent  capability,  why  do  we 
waste  billions  of  dollars  of  our  taxpay- 
ers' money  maintaining  them?  Surely  we 
do  not  plan  on  some  form  of  nuclear  tac- 
tical war  with  such  tremendoxisly  pow- 
erful nuclear  weapons  in  Europe.  Does 
anybody  honestly  think  this  Is  not  part 
of  our  strategic  picture?  What  would  we 
think,  what  would  be  our  position.  If  the 
Soviets  had  such  a  position  against  us,  in 
countries  on  or  close  to  our  boimdaries. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Many  of  those 
bombs  are  under  the  direct  control  of 
this  government.  Not  all  of  them  are 
there  dedicated  to  NATO  so  that  we  could 
not  use  th«n? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Very  few  are  under 
any  joint  control.  Nearly  all  are  entirely 
under  U.S.  control. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  A  statement  has 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington that,  in  some  wsiy,  these  are 
dedicated  to  NATO  and  that  we  could 
not  use  them  in  our  calculations  because 
they  are  under  NATO  jurisdiction.  That 
is  only  in  regard  to  a  few  of  them;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  brings 
up  an  importimt  point.  If  we  arbitrarily 
eliminate  these  worldwide  nuclear  forces 
which  to  my  knowledge,  after  some  30 
years  in  this  town  directly  connected 
with  the  subject  of  defense.  I  believe  the 
Soviets  will  think,  if  we  have  all  that 
and  also  want  equality  on  ICBM's  and 
SLBM's.  that  we  are  going  for  superior- 
ity, not  just  equality.  We  now  have  these, 
our  nuclear  weapons,  in  some  12  coun- 
tries. If  they  are  not  to  be  considered 
part  of  our  strategic  assets,  let  us  get 
them  out  promptly  and  save  the  tax- 
payers many  billions  in  installation  cost, 
as  well  as  running  the  dangers  involved 
in  protecting  such  weapons  with  our 
troops.  To  me  they  are  part  of  our  stra- 
tegic nuclear  deterrent  and  should  be 
considered  so  in  any  equation  of  com- 
parison of  United  States-Soviet  strength. 

It  is  also  important  that  the  Soviets 
think  about  all  this.  We  reacted  very 
rapidly  indeed  when  they  tried  to  put 
nuclear  missiles  90  miles  from  this  coun- 
try,  but  they   know  we   have   nuclear 
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weapons  in  cotmtries  not  1  inch  from 
their  borders. 

Why  is  not  what  is  sauce  for  the  goose 
also  sauce  for  the  gander?  Tlie  Senator 
irom  Washington  says  the  standard  is 
equality,  not  superiority. 

Ml-.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Sesiator  yield  for  an  obsCTvation? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr  CHURCH.  I  must  say  I  have  been 
irnable  to  follow  the  argument  of  the 
Senatcw  from  Washingt<Ki  when  he  gets 
beyond  the  appealing  generic  terms  of 
•  equality"  and  'parity. '  in  which  we  aU 
concur.  When  it  comes  down  to  wliat  the 
Senators  means  by  these  terms,  I  lose 
iiim.  For  example,  just  the  other  day  we 
had  a  colloquy— it  is  in  the  Rkcord  for 
anyone  to  read— and  I  asked  the  Senator 
if  a  B-52  bomber  was  an  intercontinental 
strategic  weapon  to  be  placed,  in  any  fu- 
ture equation,  on  our  side  of  the  scale. 
He  said  yes.  because  the  B-52  has  a  stra- 
tegic capability:  namely,  it  can  reach  the 
Soviet  Union  and  deliver  a  warhead,  and 
therefore  has  to  be  counted  as  a  strategic 
weapon  to  be  placed  in  the  lialance  in  any 
future  agreement. 

Now.  it  is  ti-ue  the  B-52  has  tactical 
capabilities,  as  well  as  strategic.  We  are 
using  some  200  B-52s  to  deliver  an  inces- 
sant ram  of  bombs  on  Vietnam,  and  have 
done  so  for  years,  as  the  Senator  well 
knows.  But  the  fact  that  the  B-52  has 
tactical  capability  should  not  prevent  it 
from  being  placed  in  the  equation  as  a 
strategic  weapon,  and  I  agree. 

So  then  I  asked  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  What  about  aircraft  car- 
ries? We  have  around  15  aircraft  carriers, 
and  the  Russians  have  none,  exrept  for 
helicopter  carriers.  Aircraft  carriers  can 
also  approach  the  shores  of  the  Soviet 
Umon  and  launch  aircraft  that  can 
travel  at  supersonic  speeds  and  deliver 
nuclear  bombs   over  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  is 
ahead  of  me  on  that.  I  have  read  the 
questions  he  asked,  also  the  constructive 
testimony  he  gave.  As  I  imderstand  it, 
the  proponents  of  this  amendment  say 
they  would  not  include  aircraft  carriers 
that  have  nuclear  weapons  capability  as 
part  of  oiu-  strategic  forces.  What  would 
they  consider  enemy  aircraft  carriers 
to  be  500  miles  off  our  coast,  carriers  that 
had  supersonic  planes  and  also  missiles? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  As  I  say,  I  cannot  fol- 
low the  logic  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  On  the  one  hand,  he  says 
B-52S.  though  they  have  tactical  capa- 
bility as  well  as  strategic,  should  figure 
In  the  balance  in  any  future  agreement, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  he  says  aircraft 
carriers  should  not,  because  he  views 
them  as  tactical  weapons  primarily,  even 
though  they  have  strategic  capability. 

If  it  does  not  make  sense  to  me,  how 
is  it  ever  goin?  to  make  sense  to  the 
Russians,  and  what  chance  is  there  going 
to  be  of  ever  reaching  any  further 
accords 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  they  have  only 
a  tactical  use,  why  are  our  carriers  in 
the  Mediterranean  equipped  with  nu- 
clear weapons; 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  question  answers 
lt:elf.  The  test  of  whether  they  are  part 
of  our  strategic  for-^e  is  whether  they 
are  capable  of  reaching  the  Soviet  Union 


with  nuclear  warheads.  Anybody  who 
talks  about  equality  and  says,  "Oh,  but 
we  exclude  aircraft  carriers,"  is  not  talk- 
ing about  equality  at  all.  He  is  talking 
about  a  formula  which  is  designed  to 
assure  the  United  States  a  preponder- 
ance of  nuclear  power  in  the  future. 
The  trouble  with  that  is,  as  long  as  we 
insist  upon  a  preponderance,  we  are  not 
going  to  reach  any  further  agreements. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  the  main 
point  that  the  Senator  makes.  This  all 
adds  up  that  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  and  the  President  foUows  it,  if 
he  should  follow  it,  it  would  mean  no 
more  progress  in  SALT  U.  because  the 
Russians  carmot  be  expected  to  accept 
any  such  idea  of  equality,  distorted  as  it 
IS,  as  the  Senator  lias  shown. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  All  we  need  to  ask  our- 
selves is,  if  we  reversed  oiu:  position  with 
that  of  the  Russians,  would  we  accept  the 
Jackson  concept  of  equahty? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  As  I  have  read  the 
Record  over  recent  days,  it  has  often 
been  menUoned  that  Soviet  IRBM's 
could  knock  out  our  bases  in  Europe,  and 
therefore,  the  billions  we  liave  in  those 
bases  would  be  useless.  But  oiu:  bases 
are  all  over  the  world.  "Hiey  are  not  just 
in  Europe. 

What  would  be  the  an  -ver  about  the 
bases  that  have  on  them  our  nuclear 
weapons  which  could  not  be  knocked  out 
by  IRBM's  in  the  Soviet  Union?  Should 
not  they  also  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion? Should  not  the  number  of  locations 
of  our  nuclear  weapons  in  the  Far  East, 
for  example,  be  a  part  of  our  strategic 
position?  If  they  should  iu)t.  then  why  do 
we  have  them  at  all? 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  And  there  are 
thousands  of  them. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  has  already 
been  annoimced  that  there  are  over 
7.000  in  Europe.  Of  course,  all  aroimd 
the  world  there  are  a  lot  more  than  that. 

Ehiring  the  debate  on  Friday,  there  was 
discussion  of  the  Polaris-Poseidon  sub- 
marine bases,  in  such  places  as  Spain. 
Scotland  and  Guam.  It  was  stated  at  one 
point  that  the  Soviets  do  not  need  com- 
parable submarme  bases  abroad,  because 
they  have  an  operational  3,000-mile  mis- 
sile. However  the  range  of  Poseidon  is 
very  close  to  3.000  miles,  so  why  then  do 
we  need  these  sub  bases  abroad? 

In  addition,  it  is  now  known  that  the 
so-caUed  UI.MS-1,  the  first  Trident  mis- 
sile, would  have  a  range  of  around  4,500 
miles,  and  we  are  told  by  the  experts 
that  the  Poseidon  submarine  can  be 
retrofitted  with  the  ULMS-1  missUe.  All 
the  arguments  seem  to  be  built  upon  the 
importance  of  getting  equaUty.  Looking 
at  this  objectively,  however,  it  would  now 
appear  we  are  asking  for,  not  equality, 
but  superiority.  This  can  only  guaran- 
tee trouble  in  any  future  SALT  talks. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  is  precisely  the 
objective.  It  is  the  inevitable  objective  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Jackson  language. 
It  would  cause  the  coimtry,  if  the  Presi- 
dent were  to  adhere  to  it,  to  conform  to 
guidelines  that  do  not  result  in  equality 
at  all.  but  in  inequality;  and  if  we  expect 
to  make  any  further  progress  in  bring- 
ing this  nuclear  arms  race  under  control, 
then  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  gtanf  to 
have  to  negotiate  on  the  basis  of  true 
equaUty.  That  means  we  have  to  take  the 


entire  mix  of  strategic  nuclear 
on  both  sides,  and  put  them  on  the  scaie. 
We  cannot  say,  "No.  put  ail  of  yours  on 
the  scaiea  here,  and  we  will  put  part  of 
ours  on  the  scales  there. '  and  expect  to 
get  an  agreement. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Presideat.  let 
me  make  this  observation,  then  I  shall 
be  thiTM«h:  Yesterday  or  Friday,  when 
we  were  discussing  our  operations  in  Laos 
in  conference  with  the  House,  a  letter 
was  produced  which  gave  us  the  poaiUon 
of  the  President  with  respect  to  Laos. 

That  letter  resulted  in  a  decision  which 
In  my  judgment  was  not  the  right  deci- 
sion with  respect  to  our  vast  expendi- 
tures in  Laos.  But  if  the  President  can 
sign  a  letter  about  Laos,  surely  he  can 
sign  a  letter  that  beaxs  on  the  future  of 
the  world. 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    With    respect    to 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  are  toid  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  that  the  White 
House  agrees  with  liis  position.  But  I  put 
in  the  Recorb  yesterday  a  sUtement 
which  was  printed  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment. That  printed  brochure  said  that, 
as  of  now,  we  have  6,000  nuclear  war- 
heads, the  Soviet  Union  2.500.  It  swlds 
that,  after  taking  into  consideration  the 
SALT  IlUlS.  at  the  end  of  5  years  we  will 
have  10.000  nucle«u-  warheads,  the  So- 
viets 4.00V. 

I  cannot  believe  the  State  Department 
would  dare  put  that  out  unless  they  had 
checked  first  with  the  White  House  staff, 
Dr.  Kissinger,  suid  so  forth.  That  has 
been  characteristic  of  all  such  operations 
in  the  recent  past. 

Why  is  it  not  possible  for  us  to  receive 
a  comparable  letter  from  the  President 
stating  in  effect  that  "The  agreements 
which  I  arrived  at  in  Moscow  were  not 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States, 
therefore  I  ask  you  to  support  the  Jack- 
son amendments"? 

If  it  is  correct,  and  I  am  sure  the  able 
Senator  frcan  Washington  believes  it  cor- 
rect, that  the  President  does  support  his 
lx>sition,  would  It  not  be  logical  for  him 
to  express  his  support  in  writing.  ITiis 
problem  affects  the  security  of  the  world. 
Again,  he  expressed  his  opinion  in  writ- 
ing with  respect  to  the  problem  of  Laos? 
Does  not  the  able  Senator  agree? 

Mr.  FLiIjBRIGHT.  I  certainly  do.  This 
is  a  much  more  important  issue  to  the 
futiu^  of  our  country  than  whatever 
happens  In  Laos. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday,  August  14, 
there  were  exchanges  between  the  Sen- 
aix)r  from  Washington  <Mr.  Jackson* 
and  Senators  Pastore  and  Symington  on 
the  subject  of  the  degree  of  support 
which  the  President  or  the  White  House 
has  given  the  amendments  which  have 
been  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

In  an  effort  to  clarify  the  situation,  I 
wish  to  put  a  series  of  documents  and 
statements  in  the  Record  so  that  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  may  satisfy  them- 
selves as  to  the  degree  of  support  which 
the  President  has  given  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

First,  on  August  3,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  received  informally 
from  the  Departmoit  of  State  a  copy  of 
what  was  stated  to  be  an  amendment  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  241  which  the 
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Senator  from  W-vshington  expected  to 
offer.  . 

Later  on  the  same  day,  we  received  a 
copy  of  the  proposed  amendment  from 
the  office  of  Senator  Jackson,  with  the 
notation  that  the  amendment  was  "to 
be  proposed  by  Senator  Jackson,  Sena- 
tor Scott,  and  others." 

I  refer  to  this  proposed  amendment 
as  Jackson  version  No.  1,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  proposed 
amendment,  mcluding  a  "Memorandum 
of  Explanation,"  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  proposed 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed  m 
the   Rbcohd,   as   follows: 

[Jackson  Amendment  No.  1,  Aug.  3| 
S.J.   Res.   241 
Authorization  of  the  President  to  approve  an 
interim    agreement    between    the    United 
States  and   the   Union   of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Government  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  ardently  desire  a  stable  international 
strategic  balance  that  maintains  peace  and 
deters  aggression.  The  Congress  would  con- 
•sider  action  or  deployment  by  the  Soviet 
Union  having  the  effect  of  endangering  the 
survivability  of  the  strategic  deterrent  forces 
of  the  United  States,  whether  or  not  such 
action  or  deployment  was  undertaken  within 
the  terms  of  the  interim  agreement  referred 
to  In  section  a.  to  be  contrary  to  the  supreme 
national  Interests  of  the  United  States;  the 
Congress  recognizes  the  difficulty  of  main- 
taining a  stable  strategic  balance  In  a  period 
of  rapidly  developing  technology:  the  Con- 
gress recognizes  the  principle  of  United 
States-Soviet  Union  equality  reflected  in  the 
antlballlstlc  missile  treaty,  and  urges  and 
requests  the  President  to  seek  a  future  treaty 
that,  inter  alia,  would  not  limit  the  United 
States  to  levels  of  intercontinental  strategic 
forces  inferior  to  the  limits  provided  for  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  the  Congress  considers 
that  the  success  of  these  agreements  and  the 
atUlnment  of  more  permanent  and  compre- 
hensive agreements  are  dependent  upon  the 
maintenance  of  a  vigorous  research  and  de- 
velopment and  modernization  program  lead- 
ing to  a  prudent  strategic  posture 

S«c.  2.  The  President  Is  hereby  authorized 
to  approve  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  the 
Uterim  agreement  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  on  certain  measures  with  respect 
to  the  limitation  of  strategic  offensive  arms. 
and  the  protocol  related  thereto,  signed  at 
Moscow  on  May  26,  1972.  by  Richard  Nixon, 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev.  General  Secretary 
of  the  Central  Committee  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

AuGt'ST  3,   1972. 

MBMOaAI*DCM     OF     EXPLANATION     OT     JaCKSON 

Amkndmknt  to  Sbnatk  Jomr  Bbsolxttion 

341,  Vmsion  No.   1 

The  Senate  will  soon  have  before  it  S.J. 
Res.  241  authorizing  the  President  to  sign 
the  Interim  agreement  on  offensive  weapons 
concluded  in  Moscow.  It  to  our  intention  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  SJ.  Res.  341  that,  in 
addition  to  approving  the  agreement  would 
express  the  view  of  the  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  present  agreements  and  our  attitude 
toward  further  agreements  in  SALT  U.  In 
thto  effort  we  are  Joined  by  a  bipartisan  group 
of  Stenators. 

Our  amendment  bears  on  three  things: 
(1)  tbe  objective  of  equal  limits  on  both 
couBtrlM  In  SALT  Ct;  (2)  tb*  survivability 
of  our  straJ«glc  deterrent  under  tbe  terms  of 


the  SALT  I  agreement;  (3)  the  importance  of 
research,  development  and  force  moderniza- 
tion In  a  period  of  rapidly  changing  weapons 
technology. 
i.  THK  oajBcnvK  or  eqcai.  LiMrrs  n»  salt  n 

A.  Our  amendment  notes  the  principle  of 
US. -Soviet  equality  that  is  reflected  in  the 
Identical  limits  imposed  on  both  countries 
In  the  ABM  treaty  and  urges  the  President 
to  seek  a  future  treaty  that,  infer  alia,  would 
provide  for  slmUarly  equal  limits  on  offensive 
forces. 

B.  We  are  confident  that  the  Senate  would 
not  wUh  to  see  the  United  States  undertake, 
in  an  iniernatlonal  treaty,  limits  on  U.S. 
defenses  that  are  inferior  to  the  levels  per- 
mitted for  the  Soviet  Union. 

2      THE    SfRVIVABILTTY    OF    THE    U.S.    DETEKKENT 
UNDER    SALT 

A  Testimony  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  discussion  with  Administra- 
tion officials  has  made  clear  the  fact  that  the 
Soviets  could,  without  actually  breaking  the 
terms  of  the  interim  agreement .  create  a  stra- 
tegic force  that  would  leave  major  elements 
of  the  U.S.  deterrent  extremely  vulnerable. 
Since  the  purpose  of  the  SALT  agreement  is 
to  reduce  the  threat  to  our  deterrent  and 
thereby  increase  strategic  stability,  our 
amendment  merely  puts  the  Soviets  on  no- 
tice that  action  or  deployment  endangering 
the  strategic  deterrent  forces  of  the  United 
States  is  contrary  to  our  supreme  national 
interests. 

B.  Soviet  action  or  deployment  that  could 
have  the  effect  cif  endangering  the  survivabil- 
ity of  our  deterrent  forces  might  Include  such 
measures  as  extensive  antl-sllo  MIRV  deploy- 
ments, massive  retrofitting  of  existing  Soviet 
sUos  with  a  view  to  increasing  their  lethality 
against  our  hardened  strategic  installations, 
etc. 

3.  RESEARCH.  DEVEIX1PMENT  AND  MODERNIZATION 

A.  Our  amendment  adds  language  express- 
ing the  view  of  the  Congress  that  our  efforts 
to  obtain  more  comprehensive  agreements 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  sound  national 
program  of  research  and  development  and 
modernization  leading  to  a  prudent  strategic 
posture. 

B.  This  last  point  In  no  way  reflects  on 
any  procurement  item,  all  of  which  will  have 
been  disposed  of  before  the  Senat*  takes  up 
consideration  oX  the  SALT  authorizing  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  FXJLBRIGHT.  Jackson  version  No. 
1  contained  these  words: 

The  Congress  would  consider  action  or  de- 
ployment by  the  Soviet  Union,  having  the 
effect  of  endangering  the  survivability  of  the 
strategic  deterrent  forces  of  the  United 
States,  whether  or  not  such  action  or  de- 
ployment was  undertaken  within  the  terms 
of  the  interim  agreement  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 2.  to  be  contrary  to  the  supreme  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  Stales. 

Jackson  version  No.  1  was  apparently 
circulated  to  various  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  indicated  they  would  join 
with  Senator  Jackson  in  sponsoring  the 
amendment. 

I  do  not  know  whether  Jackson  version 
No.  1 — either  in  its  precise  language,  or 
the  interpretation  thereof— was  ever  ap- 
proved by  anyone  in  the  White  House,  al- 
though I  have  heard  references  to  the 
fact  that  Jackson  vei-sion  No.  1  did  re- 
ceive some  form  of  White  House  ap- 
proval. 

There  was  such  an  uproar  when  the 
Jackson  version  No.  1  became  public  that 
its  revision  was  necessary.  Over  the  week- 
end of  August  5  and  6,  it  was  reported 
In  the  press  that  Senator  Jackson,  work- 
ing closely  with  the  White  House,  had 


devised  a  new  version  of  the  Jackson 
amendment  which  I  refer  to  as  Jackson 
version  No.  2. 

It  is  Jackson  version  No.  2  which  was 
introduced  on  August  7.  It  had  at  least 
the  merit  of  omitting  the  sentence  to 
which  I  earlier  referred,  thus  toning 
dowTi  to  some  extent  the  impact  which 
that  earlier  language  might  have  had  on 
future  negotiations. 

I  am  prone  to  believe  that  when  the 
White  House  read  the  Jackson  version 
No.  1.  it  was  appalled  and  found  it  nec- 
essary to  beat  a  hasty  retreat  from  its 
support  of  the  earlier  version. 

Even  prior  to  the  Senator's  introduc- 
tion of  the  Jackson  version  No.  2,  the 
White  House  issued  a  statement,  begin- 
ning: 

We  are  Informed  that  Senator  Jackson 
will  today  present  to  the  Senate  his  amend- 
ment to  the  resolution  approving  the  Interim 
.Agreement. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Wliite  House  statement  of  August  7  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  tliis  point, 
along  with  a  copy  of  the  Jackson  ver- 
sion No.  2  (amendment  No.  1406) . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

White  House  Statement,  August  7 

We  are  Informed  that  Senator  Jackson  will 
today  present  to  the  Senate  his  amendment 
to  the  resolution  approving  the  Interim 
Agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  limiting 
strategic  arms.  He  did  so  after  consulting 
With  the  Administration  regarding  its  word- 
ing. 

Senator  Jackson  s  purpose  In  which  he  is 
Joined  by  Senators  Scott,  Allott  and  others 
Is  to  insure  the  broadest  possible  under- 
standing of  and  support  for  the  agreement 
in  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Administration  Is  in  sympathy  with 
that  purpose.  In  view  of  Senator  Jackson  s 
prestige  as  an  authority  on  defense  and 
strategic  matters  and  his  questions  about 
some  aspects  of  the  Interim  Agreement  we 
are  gratified  at  his  willhigness  to  support 
the  agreement  and  we  worked  with  him  to 
that  end. 

The  Jackson  amendment  is  consistent  with 
the  undertakings  in  Moscow.  It  reflects  what 
we  believe  to  be  broad  Senate  support  for 
statements  made  by  the  Administration  In 
connection  with  the  understanding  accom- 
panying the  agreements  and  previously  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress.  It  does  not  constitute 
a  ■reservation"  or  an  'Interpretation"  to  the 
agreement  In  any  legal  sense. 

It  is  clearly  the  business  of  Congress  to 
decide  on  the  wording  of  the  Joint  Resolution 
of  approval  which  we  have  requested.  It  is 
our  nope  that  the  resolution  will  receive  the 
support  of  the  maximum  number  of  Senators. 

We  believe  the  Jackson  amendment  will 
help  achieve  that.  The  President  also  hopes 
that  the  Senate  leadership  will  proceed  now 
to  take  action  on  this  matter  without  delay. 
Without  timely  and  favorable  action  by  the 
Congress  on  the  Interim  Agreement  as  well 
as  the  treaty  the  second  phase  of  SALT 
negotiations  will  be  delayed. 

We  should  not  lose  the  momentum  which 
the  Moscow  agreements  have  given  to  our 
efforts  to  limit  strategic  arms. 

The  President  Is  deeply  appreciative  of  the 
prompt  action  of  the  Senate  In  giving  its 
overwhelming  approval  to  the  ABM  treaty. 

S.J.  Res.  241 
On  page  1,  between  lines  2  and  3,  inaert  the 
follovrtng;    "That  the  Oovemment  and  the 
people    of    the   United    States    ardently   de- 
sire a  stable  international  strategic  balance 
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that  maintains  pMC«  and  deters  aggresson. 
The  Congress  supports  the  stated  policy  of 
the  United  States  that,  were  a  more  complete 
strategic  offensive  arms  agreement  not 
achieved  within  the  five  years  of  the  Interim 
agreement,  and  were  the  survivability  of  the 
strategic  deterrant  forces  of  the  United  States 
to  be  threatened  as  a  result  of  such  failure, 
this  could  jeopardize  the  supreme  national 
interests  of  the  United  States:  the  Congress 
recognizes  the  dUHculty  of  maintaining  a 
stable  strategic  balance  in  a  period  of  rapidly 
developing  technology:  the  Congress  recog- 
nizes the  principle  of  United  States-Soviet 
Union  equality  reflected  In  the  antlballlslc 
missile  treaty,  and  urges  and  requests  the 
President  to  seek  a  future  treaty  that.  Inter 
alia  would  not  limit  the  United  States  to 
levels  of  intercontinental  strategic  forces  in- 
ferior to  the  limits  provided  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Congress  considers  that  the 
success  of  cheso  agreements  and  the  attain- 
ment of  more  permanent  and  comprehensive 
agreements  are  dependent  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  a  vigorous  research  and  develop- 
ment and  modernization  program  leading  to 
a  prudent  strategic  posture.". 

On  page   1.  line  3.  strike  out  "That   the 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  2.  The". 

Mr.    FULBRIGHT.    I    quote    fin-ther 
from  this  White  House  statement  to  in- 
dicate  that   on    August    7.    the    White 
i  House  thought  the  amendment  unobjec- 

tionable. 

The  Jackson  amendment  Is  consistent 
with  the  undertakings  in  Moscow— It  does 
not  constitute  a  "reservation"  or  an  "in- 
terpretation" to  the  agreement  in  any  legal 
sen.se. 

That  White  House  statement  was  good 
for  about  24  hours— until  the  White 
House  began  to  read  the  interpretations 
the  Senator  from  Washington  and  his 
colleague  Senator  Allott  began  to  put 
on  the  new  language.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  explained  his  amendment 
to  the  Senate  on  August  7,  at  page 
27050.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  at  a 
press  conference  of  August  8  set  forth 
his  views,  which  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

Ther'*  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statement  by   Senator   Gordon   Allott 

The  three  purposes  of  the  Jackson-Allott 
amendment  (1)  It  puts  the  Russians  on 
notice  that  If  the  threat  to  the  survivability 
of  U.S.  strategic  forces  Is  not  limited  by  a 
follow-on  £.greement  within  five  years,  then 
our  supreme  national  Interest  could  be 
Jeopardized,   with   all   that   Implies. 

(2)  It  calls  upon  the  President  to  achieve 
a  treaty  Involving  numerical  equality  In  the 
aggregate,  taking  account  of  throwwelght. 
Technology  cannot  substitute  for  numbers. 
You  cannot  freeze  technology.  Therefore,  we 
must  have  equality  measured  in  terms  of 
numbers  and  throwwelght. 

(3)  It  calls  for  vigorous  research  and  de- 
velopment and   modernization. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  August  9,  the 
White  House  spokesman  found  it  neces- 
sary to  clarify  the  situation  again — to 
back  away  from  what  had  seemed  to  be 
its  August  7  unqualified  support  of  the 
Jackson  amendment. 

Mr.  Ziegler  said : 

What  we  have  scud  is  that  we  endorse  the 
Jackson  ameixlinent  and  feel  that  that  is 
consistent  with  our  position,  but  we  do  not 
endorse  separate  elaborations  of  that  amend- 
ment. We  feel  the  amendment,  as  offered, 
speaks  for  itself.  (Italic  supplied.) 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  relevant  portions  of  the 
August  9  White  House  news  conference 
be  printed  In  the  Ricord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Also,  the  President  today  is  transmitting  to 
the  Congress,  as  required  by  Uw.  a  report  on 
the  status  of  negotiations  with  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  regarding  a  Com- 
pact for  the  Hudson  Blver  Basin  The  report 
is  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
copies  of  It  are  available  foe  thoee  of  you 
who  would  like  to  pursue  that  story  In  the 
press  office. 

The  President  today  Is  transmitting  to  the 
Congress  the  Seventh  Annual  Report  ol  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment. There  wlU  be  a  limited  number  of  cop- 
ies of  that  report  available  In  the  press  office 
following  the  briefing 

Those  are  all  the  announcements  that  we 
have  today. 

There  is  one  subject  I  would  like  to  cover 
with  you  briefly  this  morning.  It  relates  to 
the  interim  agreement  on  offensive  weapons 
that  was.  as  you  know,  agreed  to  between  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Unton  during  the  President's 
visit  to  Moscow  In  May. 

There  has  been  some  speculation,  as  I  am 
sure  vou  are  aware,  which  emanates  from 
discussions  In  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
Jackson  Amendment  dealing  with  the  offen- 
sive weapons  interim  agreement  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  have  been  reports  of  consultations 
here  in  Washington  with  Soviet  officials  with 
respect  to  the  text  of  the  Jackson  Amend- 
ment, which,  as  you  know,  has  been  offered 
m  the  Senate.  I  think  that  point  should  be 
clarified. 

In  talking  to  Jerry,  these  reports  may  be 
attributed  to  Jerry's  comments  yesterday  on 
the  subject.  It  should  be  understood,  and  I 
think  Jerry  did  point  this  out,  that  his  com- 
ments were  given  In  the  context  of  the  dis- 
cussions held  during  the  SALT  I  negotU- 
tlons,  the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks  that 
were  held  prior  to  the  Agreement  reached  In 
Moscow,  and  not  In  reference  to  discussions 
held  here  In  Washington  with  Soviet  officials 
regarding  the  language  of  the  Jackaon 
Amendment. 

Q.  Would  you  say  that  again?  I  am  sorry, 
but  I  got  lost.  You  said  It  should  be  under- 
stood that  Jerry's  comments 

Mr.  ZixGLER.  Were  given  or  made  In  the  the 
context  of  discussions  that  were  held  during 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  talks.  Bob,  and 
not  In  relation  to  discussions  held  here  In 
Washington  following  the  Agreement  reached 
In  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  other  w«rd«,  Jerry  was  referring  to  the 
very  thorough  discussions  that  were  held  in 
Moscow,  in  the  course  of  the  talks,  relating  to 
the  understandings  which  you  recall  we  sent 
to  the  Senate. 

Q.  Ron,  I  asked  the  question  at  the  time 
that  elicited  the  response  and  the  question 
had  to  do  specifically  with  discussions  of  the 
Jackson  Amendment.  It  had  nothing  to  do 
with  discussions  held  In  Moscow  or  prior  to 
that. 

Mr.  ZiEGLEB.  will  you  hold  your  questions 
for  a  moment,  so  I  can  make  my  point? 

The  point  I  am  making,  so  that  it  is  clear 
In  your  mind.  Is  that  there  were  no  con- 
sultations with  officials  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion regarding  the  language  of  the  Jackaon 
Amendment.  That  Is  the  context  In  which 
you  should  take  the  White  House  reooarks 
yesterday  relating  to  the  dlscussiotts  of  the 
understanding  that  were  held  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  also  during  the  course  of  the 
SALT  talks. 

The  language  of  tbe  Jackson  Amendment 
Is  consistent  with  the  language  of  tbe  uni- 
lateral   United    States    statement    that    de- 


veloped during  the  dlscuaslons  held  in  oon- 
j  unction  with  the  SALT  I  phase  of  tbe  talks, 
which,  as  I  mentioned  before,  ■were  subse- 
quently conveyed  to  the  Oongreas  at  the  time 
the  Agreements  were  submitted  for  Congres- 
slooal  cooatderatlon. 

Therefore,  the  Soviet  Union  was  aware  of 
the  U.S.  view  and  the  matter  which  is  con- 
tained In  tbe  Jackson  Amendment  and  the 
Jackaon  Amendment  represents  a  Congres- 
sional endorsement  of  views  already  pre- 
sented by  the  Administration  to  the  Soviet 
side. 

So.  the  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
Jackson  Amendment  is  consistent  with  the 
unilateral  statement  made  by  tbe  United 
States  in  relation  to  the  interim  offensive 
agreement.  That  unilateral  statement  which 
was  submitted  to  the  Senate  was  thorough- 
ly discussed  with  the  Soviet  Union  during 
the  course  of  the  strategic  arms  limitation 
talks  and  again  in  Moscow.  So  the  Soviets 
were  fully  aware  of  the  United  States  view 
on  this  matter  which  is  also  represented  in 
the  Jackson  Amendment  The  two  are  con- 
sistent. 

Secondly,  there  has  been  considerable  dts- 
cuaslon  about  interpretations  made  by  vari- 
ous Senators,  including  Senator  JacJtson, 
with  respect  to  the  language  of  his  amend- 
ment. For  example.  Senator  Jackson  said  the 
other  day  that  his  amendment  excludes  the 
consideration  ot  European  nucleai-  forces  in 
future  SALT  negotiations  for  achieving 
equality  of  Intercontinental  strategic  sys- 
teoas. 

That  Interpretation  given  by  Senator 
Jackson  haa  given  rlee  to  the  question  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  Adminiatratlon  sup- 
ports that  particular  Interpretation.  The  Ad- 
mlnlstratlons  views  of  Senator  Jackson  s 
Amendment  was  stated  by  Jerry  Warren  on 
August  7th  and  at  that  time,  he  said  we  do 
not  endorse  any  elaboration  or  interpreta- 
tions of  the  language  of  that  amendment. 

In  other  words,  what  ■we  have  said  is  that 
we  endorse  tbe  Jackson  Amendment  and  feel 
that  that  U  consistent  with  oiu-  position, 
but  we  do  not  endorse  separate  elabora- 
tions of  that  amendment.  We  feel  the  Amend- 
ment,  as  offered,   speaks   for   itself. 

It  Is  our  future  view  that  the  second  pheise 
of  the  strategic  arms  limitation  negotiations 
wlU  be  the  proper  occasion  to  deta  with  the 
matters  raised  by  Senator  Jackson  similar 
to  the  one  I  just  referred  to.  The  appropriate 
place  to  deal  with  thoee  matters  would  be 
In  the  second  pbaae  of  the  strategic  arms 
limitation  talks. 

Pinally.  I  should  say  that  the  President  be- 
llevee  that  the  fundamental  issues  relating 
to  that  Agreement  have  been  fully  aired.  Of 
course,  we  welcomed  this.  We  requested  this. 
The  Important  point  to  remember  Is  that 
we  want  to  proceed  with  the  nert  pbaae  of 
the  strategic  arms  limitation  negotiations. 
This,  of  course,  required  approval  of  the  in- 
terim agreement  which  is  now  before  Con- 
gress and  approval  by  the  Oongreoa-  before 
they  recess,  so  that  preparation  for  the  next 
pbaae  of  the  SALT  talks  can  go  forward  with 
that  approval. 

It  Is  the  President  8  strong  hope  that  the 
Interim  agreement  will  now  move  to  a  vote 
m  the  Senate  and  that  the  support  which 
he  has  requested  from  the  Senate  be  acted 
on  quickly. 

Q.  Ron,  are  you  open  for  questions  now? 
Mr.  ZiECua.  Tes.  Bob. 

Q.  You  obviously  have  received  some  heat 
from  the  Soviet  Union  on  this.  Can  you  lie  a 
little  more  forthright  in  telling  us  exactly 
what  transpired  here  because  IX  I  misunder- 
stood Jerry— and  I  think  perhaps  a  number 
of  the  otben  in  this  room  did  at  the  time — 
we  are  now  being  aaked  to  roU  back  on  the 
story,  la  that  correct,  because  the  Soviet 
Union  has  contacted  you? 

Ui.  Zaohsm.  I  think  the  point  J  want  to 
make  here.  Bob,  is  that  I  don't  know  if  mis- 
interpretation was  involved  or  not.  I  would 
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not  accept  the  premise  of  your  statement 
that  we  haT«  received,  as  jrou  referred  to  In 
your  queatlon.  and  they  are  your  words. 
•heat  from  the  Soviet  Union."  Thoee  are  not 
my  words. 

I  simply  repeat  them  to  say  that  Is  not  the 
appropriate  c»ntert  for  what  I  said.  What  we 
want  to  do  this  morning  Is  to  point  out  that, 
first  of  all,  the  Jackson  Amendment  Is  con- 
sistent with  the  imllateral  statement  that 
we  have  submitted  to  the  Congrees  which  you 
have  copies  of. 

The  United  States  unilateral  statement 
which  was  talked  about  during  the  SALT 
talks  and  ag»ln  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress,  we  feel.  Is  consUtent 
with  the  Jackson  Amendment  which  Is  being 
offered. 

Baaed  upon  the  fact  that  the  Soviets  un- 
derstood our  position  as  stated  in  the  uni- 
lateral st*tement.  they  were  already  aware 
of  our  opinion  and  our  poaltlon  which  is 
consistent  with  the  Jackson  Amendment. 

Therefore,  there  was  no  need  for  consulta- 
tion with  Soviet  officials  on  this  matter  and 
therefore  there  was  no  consultation  with  So- 
viet officials  on  the  matter  of  the  Jackson 
Amendment.  That  Is  the  number  one  point 
I  am  making. 

The  aecand  point  I  am  making  Is  that  we 
feel  that  the  Jackson  Amendment  Is  con- 
sistent and  we  feel  there  should  be  a  Senate 
vote,  which  I  thmk  there  wUl  be  soon  so  that 
we  am  receive  Senate  and  Congressional  en- 
dorsement of  the  Interim  agreement  so  that 
we  can  proceed  with  preparation  of  SALT  2. 
What  we  are  attempting  to  do  this  morn- 
ing. Bob,  Is  to  put  Into  proper  context  the 
discussion  that  has  been  held  and  to  make 
sure  that  our  poaltlon  on  thlt  matter  is 
clearly  understood. 

Q.  You  have  not  had  any  heat  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  use  Bob  Plerpolnfs  phrase, 
that  has  Impelled  you  to  come  out  here  and 
rewrite  yesterdays  briefing? 

Mr.  ZIBOI.XB.  It  is  not  an  attempt  to  rewrite 
yesterday's  brleflng.  It  Is  an  effort  to  put  Into 
perspective  our  position  and  attitude  regard- 
ing the  dlacusalon  that  Is  occurring  In  the 
Senate. 

Q.  Nothing  has  happened  In  the  Interven- 
ing hours  between  yesterday's  11:00  o'clock 
brleflng  and  now.  other  than  the  fact  some- 
body here  In  the  White  House  feels  that  there 
has  been  a  little  lack  of  perspective. 

Mr.  Zizcua  I  am  sorry.  It  was  Monday 
afternoon's  briefing,  not  yesterday's.  Well. 
there  have  been  stories  written  and  there  are 
continuing  questions  In  the  Congress  as  :o 
what  our  position  la. 

I  would  say  thoee  events  have  happened 
and  that  la  why  I  wanted  to  make  the  com- 
menta  I  made  to  you  this  morning. 

Q.  I  don't  quite  understand  this.  You  were 
saying  that  you  don't  agree  with  some  of  the 
elaborations  offered  by  Senator  Jackson  blm- 
•eif. 

Mr.  ZisGL.za.  And  other  Senators. 
Q.  Yea.   and    you    specifically    named   ore 
Would  you  go  over  that  again? 

Mr  ZixGL,sit.  Apart  from  the  Jackson 
Amendment,  Senator  Jackson,  and  I  think 
some  other  Senators,  as  Individual  Senators. 
have  elaborated  on  and  given  Interpretations 
as  to  their  feelings  as  to  what  the  amend- 
ment meaas.  I  referred  to  one  by  Senator 
Jackson  who  said  his  amendment  excludes 
the  consideration  of  European  nuclear  forces 
In  future  SALT  negotiations  for  achieving 
equality  of  Intercontinental  strategic  jys- 
tems. 

The  point  I  was  making  there  is  that  we 
do  not  endorse  any  elaborations  or  interpre- 
tations of  the  language  of  that  amendment. 
What  we  accept  as  consistent  with  the  United 
States  view  is  the  Jackson  Amendment  Itself. 
Q.  So  we  dont  get  hung  up  on  semantics. 
could  we  subetltute  for  "heat",  an  "Inquiry 
from  the  Soviets"? 

Mr.  2^iBOLn,  No,  That  would  be  an  incorrect 
assumption.  That  Is  why  I  responded  as  I 
did  to  Bob  Plerpolnfs  questions. 


Q.  Aside  from  the  question  of  heat,  has 
the  American  Government  conveyed  to  the 
Soviet  Union  Its  contention  that  the  Jackson 
Amendment  is  consistent  with  unUateral 
statements? 

Mr  ZircLEB  The  point  I  was  making  Is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  already  aware  of 
that.  They  are  aware  of  the  Jackson  Amend- 
ment and  also  our  unilateral  statement  which 
has  been  widely  reported  on  and  is  before 
the  Congress. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  touch  with  them, 
nevertheless,  to  point  this  out,  to  refresh 
their  memory,  i!  you  will? 

Mr.  Zirci-EB.  I  am  not  prepared  to  talk 
about  the  cxantact  we  have  with  the  Soviet 
Union    Those  happen  on  .»  rreqiienl  basis. 

The  point  I  am  makiiiK  is  that  we  had  i.o 
consultation  with  Soviet  officials  regardltitr 
the  Jackson  Amendment  specificAily. 

Q  Did  Senator  Jackson  himself  object  to 
the  .suggestion  that  there  may  have  been  soma 
consultation  on  the  language? 
Mr  ZiEct-ra  No.  not  at  all. 
Q.  I  am  a  little  piizzled  as  to  why  the 
Administration  wanted  the  Jackson  Amend- 
.^lelll  and  backed  it  If.  In  fact,  it  did  not 
change  anything 

Mr  ZiEGLiR.  As  we  said  ai  the  lime  the 
Presideril  submitted  the  offensive  interim 
agreement  to  the  Congress,  we  did  that  for 
the  purpose  of  having  healthy  discussions 
on  the  matter  He  sought  the  views  of  the 
Congress  on  this  interim  agreement  He  want- 
ed their  views. 

We  nave  had  that  discussion  which  the 
President  called  tor  ana  wanted.  He  wanted 
t.ie  views  of  the  Senate  on  the  matter  which 
can  only  occur  through  debate  and  dlscus- 
sio  1  on  the  subject.  That  has  been  held  now. 
We  note  the  points  that  are  made  In  the 
course  of  that  discussion,  but  we  do  that  In 
t'.ie   context  which   I   have  Jtist  stated 

(J  .\slde  from  tne  Russians  having  been 
aware  of  our  unilateral  position  on  this. 
have  they  raised  i»o  objections''  They  have 
not  been  asked  for  any  further  consultation 
on  the  Jackson  Amendment  being  accepted 
by  the  Administration? 

Mr  Zirctra.  There  has  been  no  official  dis- 
cussion with  the  Soviet  Union  in  any  way  on 
any  aspect  of  misunderstanding  about  the 
Jackson  .Amendment  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  That  is  the  point  I  am  making  because 
the  unUateral  statement  of  understanding 
which  vou  have  beftre  you.  or  we  have  copies 
available  for  you.  Is  consistent  with  the  Jack- 
son Amendment 

Q  So  they  raised  no  objectijn  its  in- 
cluding in  this  Agreement? 

Mr  ZiEGLEa.  That  is  a  moot  point.  That 
was  not  even  a  point  before  us. 

Q.  Let  me  rephrase  what  I  think  Helen 
is  trying  to  get  at.  Did  the  Soviet  Union  In 
any  way  get  In  touch  with  vis  seeking  clarl- 
flcAtion  of  this  entire  situation  after  the 
Jackson  Amendment  was  made  public? 

Mr.  ZiEGuai.  No.  I  think  I  said  earlier  there 
otBclal?  Was  ther*  any  unofficial  consulta- 
tion on  this. 

Q.  You  said  official  What  do  yoa  mean  by 
official?  Was  there  any  unotflcial  consulta- 
tion on  the  matter? 

Mr.  ZnCLER.  You  never  have  unotflcial  con- 
sultation on  matters  such  as  this. 
Q.  Why  do  you  qualify  It? 
Mr.  ZIECI.EK.  It  was  not  meant  as  a  quali- 
fication. It  was  meant  to  make  a  F>olnt  The 
statement  this  morning  is  not  being  offered 
for  any  other  reason  than  to  make  sure  that 
^his  matter  Is  put  into  proper  context  and 
perspective  because  there  has  been  some 
confusion  that  has  surrounded  the  Jackson 
Amendment  and  some  confusion  about  the 
United   States   position   on    this  matter. 

The  Jackson  Amendment,  as  I  said  earlier. 
Is  consistent  with  our  unUateral  statement 
of  understanding  The  Jackson  .Amendment 
and  what  is  being  discussed  in  the  Senate 
now  Is  consistent  with  the  United  States  view. 
It  Is  this  step  which  will  lead  to  the  action 


which  the  President  requested  when  he  sub- 
mitted the  Interim  agreement  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  that  is  their  thoughts,  their  dls- 
ctissions  and  also  their  approval  and  endorse- 
ment of  the  interim  agreement. 

We  want  that  to  go  through  the  process 
in  proper  context  and  not  through  the  proc- 
ess in  the  context  of  the  fact  that  there 
was  some  misunderstanding  or  confusion 
that  surrounded  it  because  it  not  that 
complicated. 

Q.  It  was  not  the  stories  that  were  con- 
fusing. The  Senators  were  conftised  m  to 
what  the  Administration's  position  was,  Pul- 
brlght,  and  others  who  felt  the  'White  House 
was  being  very  ambiguous.  Hav^  you  tried 
to  convey  what  is  truly  the  White  House  p<- 
Ritlon? 

Mr  ZicciXB.  We  ar  doing  that  now  in  the 
course  of  Congressional  contact  vTlth  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate. 

Q.  To  go  to  the  other  part  of  your  state- 
ment, your  point  that  the  elaboration  of 
the  Jackson  Amendment  by  Senator  Jackson 
himself  and  others — and  you  have  twice  cited 
the  question  of  the  European  nuclear  force 
Mr  ZiEGLEB.  1  did  that  because  I  was  re- 
quested to  do  it. 

Q.  Right.  But  are  we  to  get  the  Impres- 
sion that  you  are  saying  that  the  elabora- 
tion such  as  what  Senator  Jackson  has  had 
to  say  about  a  E^iropean  nuclear  force  would 
prejudge  SALT  2  and  limit  the  Presidents 
action? 

Mr  ZiEGLER  Our  position  is  that  the  Sen- 
ators are  free  to  state  t-helr  views  When  I 
make  a  statement  about  that  amendment 
l^lng  consistent  with  our  imllateral  under- 
standing, I  am  referring  to  the  language  of 
the  Jaclcson  Amendment  I  am  not  referring 
to  elaborations  or  Interpretations  of  the 
amendment,  it  is  our  view,  as  I  stated  earlier, 
that  the  second  phase  of  the  SALT  negotia- 
tions will  be  the  proper  occasion  to  deal  with 
such  matters  as  Senator  Jackson  raised  and 
some  of  the  other  Senators  have  raised,  not 
only  to  the  matter  I  referred  to  In  relation 
to  the  European  nuclear  forces,  but  also,  for 
example,    to    forward    base    systems,    etc. 

q  Then  I  rather  get  the  impression  that 
Lhey  are  not  disagreeing  with  the  interpre- 
tation. Do  you  think  that  these  elaborations 
would  prejudge  SALT  2  and  limit  the  Presi- 
dent's freedom  of  action? 

Mr  ZiEcLER.  We  feel  the  appropriate  place 
to  deal  with  any  expansion  or  discussion  of 
this  type  should  take  place  In  SALT  2. 

Q.  Are  you  saying  that  if  this  misunder- 
standing persists  that  that  could  Jeopardize 
those  discussions  in  SALT  2  or  complicate 
them  unnecessarily  in  some  way. 

Mr.  Znci-ER.  No,  because  I  don't  believe  a 
misunderstanding  does  exist.  What  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  Jackson  Amendment  which 
is  now  being  considered,  together  with  a 
resolution  of  support  in  the  Senate,  is  con- 
sistent with  the  United  States  Qoverrunent  s 
view  and  would  constitute  support  of  the  in- 
terim agreement. 

The  place  to  talk  about  any  elaboration  of 
or  interpretations  of  the  amendment,  any 
interpretations  of  what  should  apply  to  the 
SALT  2  negotiations  on  offensive  weapons, 
the  proper  place  to  explore  those  matters  is 
at  the  negotiating  table  during  SALT  2, 

Q.  If  the  Russians  did  not  complain  or 
Senator  Jackson  did  not  complain,  will  you 
tell  me  why  the  sensitivity  about  what  could 
not  have  been  much  more  than  a  line  or  two 
in  the  stories  we  wrote,  that  the  White  House 
had  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Soviet 
Union?  What  would  be  so  wrong? 

Mr.  ZiiGLER.  I  think,  as  much  as  anything 
else  when  you  are  dealing  with  very  compli- 
cated negotiations  and  specific  documents  of 
endorsement  from  the  United  States  Senate 
that  relate  to  very  complicated  negotiations 
that  have  not  even  gotten  under  way  yet,  we 
have  an  obligation  and  indeed  a  responsibil- 
ity within  the  public  record,  as  the  Senate 
action  goes  in  the  public  record,  to  make  that 
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i«cord  cle«r  and  as  precise  as  we  can  in  terms 
of  what  our  view  is  at  that  given  time. 
That  is  what  we  are  attempting  to  do  this 

morning. 

Q.  Were  there  any  contacts,  whether 
initiated  by  the  Soviets  or  the  United  States, 
between  tb«  two  countries  on  the  question 
of  the  elaborations? 

Mr,  ZaoLBt.  Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

Q.  Ron,  on  this  question  of  discussions  be- 
tween Senator  Jackson  and  ttxe  White  House, 
which  apparently  took  place  over  the  week- 
end, there  were  some  NSC  and  Congressional 
leaders  here.  The  Senator  feels  very  strongly 
that  his  amendment  guaranteed  a  right  to 
equality  of  offensive  weapons  which  is  an  m- 
terpretatlon  you  are  rejecting.  My  question 
is:  Did  the  Senator  raise  this  so-called 
elaboration  or  interpretation  with  the  NSC 
people  and  the  Congressional  liaison  people 
with  the  White  House  over  the  weekend  and 
if  so.  what  did  the  White  House  tell  him  at 
that  time? 

Mr.  ZtBOifB,  Of  course,  we  have  had  dis- 
cussions with  Senator  Jackson  about  his 
amendment.  My  reference  to  the  elaboration 
or  Interpretation  that  I  made  earlier  does 
not  relate  to  the  specific  language  of  the 
amendment. 

Now  whether  or  not  those  elaborations 
were  discussed  with  him  one  way  or  another. 
I  dont'  know.  But  I  want  to  make  sure  you 
are  clear  on  this  point.  'When  I  made  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  in  a  private  elaboration 
of  his  amendment.  Senator  Jackson  said  that 
his  amendment  excludes  a  consideration  of 
Europiean  nuclear  forces  in  futiire  SALT 
negotiations  for  achieving  equality  of  in- 
tercontinental strategic  systems,  what  I  am 
saying  there  Is  that  the  United  States  does 
not  endorse  that  elaboration. 

The  Senator  has  made  that  elaboration  as 
others  have  also,  as  other  Senators  have  made 
elaborations  In  terms  of  the  amendment.  We 
accept  the  amendment  as  consistent  with  the 
position  that  we  have  already  taken.  But  any 
elaboration  of  the  type  I  Just  referred  to, 
we  feel.  Is  something  that  should  be  properly 
discussed  and  determined  at  the  negotiating 
table  as  we  proceed  to  SALT  2. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  note  those 
points.  We  note  the  discussion  that  has  taken 
place  and  indeed,  we  encouraged  It.  Now  what 
our  position  will  be  at  the  time  the  SALT  2 
begins,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say.  We  have 
the  process  of  preparation  to  proceed  with. 

Q.  When  do  you  expect  SALT  2  to  begin? 

Mr.  ZiECLEs.  I  would  say  in  the  near 
future. 

Q.  In  October? 

Mr.  ZiEGLER.  We  have  made  reference  to 
October.  Perhaps  it  can  be  under  way  by  that 
time. 

Q.  The  suspicion,  of  course,  lingers  among 
some  members  of  the  Senate  that  there  Is  a 
supposition  here  In  the  Jackson  Amendment 
of  equality,  in  addition  to  what  Jackson  him- 
self said  and  that  this  is  some  subtle  change 
in  terms  from  the  agreed  unilateral  state- 
ment in  Moscow. 

Are  you  now  saying  there  is  no  suggestion 
of  equality  in  line  with  the  Jackson  Amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  Zdusler.  No.  That  Is  why  I  want  you 
to  be  very  careful  on  the  use  of  that  word. 
I  would  suggest  that  you  reread  the  uni- 
lateral statement  of  understanding  that  we 
Issued  which  basically  says  that  we  feel  that 
we  should  proceed  with  a  long-term  agree- 
ment on  offensive  armaments  and  that  as  we 
proceed  with  the  question  of  armament  talks, 
that  it  is  Important  the  environment  not 
change  that  has  led  to  the  agreements  that 
we  have  reached  at  this  point. 

Q.  Ron,  when  you  say  the  future  of  the 
European  nuclear  forces  ought  to  be  de- 
termined In  Phase  2,  what  do  you  mean  with 
European  nuclear  forces?  The  lunpteen  thou- 
sand U.S.  nuclear  warheads  deposited  over 
there  or  the  two  Etiropean  nuclear  forces? 


Mr.  ZcMua.  We  dont  maaa  anything  by 
that.  Thoee  are  questions  that  are  reserved 
for  step  2. 

Q.  What  did  Jacks(n  say  In  bis  elabora- 
tion. E:urop«an  nuclear  forces  or  Buropean 
based  nuclear  forces? 

Mr.   ZixoL.ni.   European  nuclear  forces. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  President,  his 
Cabinet  and  political  advisers  discussed  last 
evening? 

Mr.  ZxzGLEB.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give 
you  an  extensive  rundown  on  that.  I  think 
Jerry  told  you  yesterday  that  the  President 
wanted  to  have  the  Cabinet  up  to  Camp 
David  for  an  informal  evening.  It  was  that. 
I  think  you  will  recall  that  in  the  same 
month  of  1969,  the  President  also  had  an 
Informal  dinner  at  Camp  David.  They  talked 
about  a  lot  of  things  during  the  course  of 
the  evening,  legislation  in  the  coming  months 
ahead,  the  convention,  the  campaign.  They 
talked  about  things  that  the  Administra- 
tion had  accomplished.  They  had  a  very,  very 
general   far-ranging   talk   about   things. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  on  the  critical  question  of  what 
is  equality. 

With  respect  to  the  glib  assumption 
that  equality  is  self-evident,  that  every- 
body knows  what  it  is.  obviously,  that  is 
not  true.  There  are  many  variations  of 
what  constitutes  equality.  The  specific 
and  detailed  concept  of  equality  that  is 
involved  in  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington's view  as  to  the  meaning  of  his 
amendment  is  the  question  at  issue. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  if 
we  accept  Mr.  Jackson's  concept  of 
equality,  it  means  no  further  progress  in 
any  further  SALT  talks  with  the  Rus- 
sians. 

I  can  imagine  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  feels  so  strongly,  that  his 
distaste  and  distrust  of  the  Russians  is 
so  great,  that  he  may  think  it  is  not 
in  our  interest  to  have  any  further 
agreement  with  the  Russians,  and  that 
is  his  right.  It  is  his  privilege  to  feel  that 
way.  But  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  feel- 
ing of  the  people  of  this  country,  and  I 
certainly  have  been  led  to  believe  that  it 
is  not  the  feeling  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  so  important  that 
this  issue  be  carefully  and  fully  explored. 
The  Senate  and  the  country  should  know 
that  the  Russians  will  be  disposed  to 
put  an  interpretation  on  the  Jackson 
amendment,  perhaps  more  drastic  than 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  does.  Russia  is 
very  likely  to  do  so,  in  view  of  the  long 
history  of  25  years  of  the  cole  war.  It 
Will  not  be  easy  to  overcome  their 
suspicion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  has  been  called  to 
my  attention  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  <Mr.  Steknis)  .  the 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, whose  knowledge  of  military  af- 
fairs is  great,  addressed  the  Senate  this 
morning.  I  want  to  quote  from  his  ad- 
dress concerning  his  evaluation  of  the  5- 
year  accord  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  held 
hearings,  as  did  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign   Relations.    Much    testimony    was 


taken.  TYvt  Senator  from  Mississippi  had 
this  to  say  about  his  appraisal  of  the  ac- 
cords after  he  had  evaluated  all  the 
testimony: 

Our  SALT  bsarlnga  strengthened  my  con- 
viction that  we  now  have  a  credible  deter- 
rent— that  w«  have  a  force  so  strong  that 
potential  enemies  would  not  risk  attacking 
us. 

Our  hearings  also  persuaded  me  that  our 
deterrent  will  still  be  strong  and  wholly  cred- 
ible five  years  hence  if  we  continue  to  mod- 
ernize our  weapons  and  improve  our  tech- 
nology— as  we  arc  permitted  to  do  under  the 
agreements. 

Our  hearings  convinced  me  that  we  do  have 
the  means  to  know  what  the  other  side  is 
doing  while  the  treaty  is  in  force. 

In  short.  I  concluded  that  the  treaty  and 
the  Interim  agreement  are  sound  and  that 
we  can  safely  approve  them  as  the  basis  for 
new  negotiations  aimed  at  tighter  limitations 
on  offensive  strategic  arms. 

That  Is  a  quote  directly  from  the  ad- 
dress of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Stenkis)  wldch  represents  the  ap- 
praised of  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  the  {w;cords. 

He  then  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  Jack- 
son amendment.  His  understanding  of 
the  Jackson  smiendment  is  expressed  in 
the  following  words,  acain  takoi  from 
the  address  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sirmns) : 

Further,  the  present  five  year  agreement 
gives  certain  numerical  advantages  to  the 
Soviet  Union  based,  in  part  at  least,  on  tech- 
nological advantages  which  we  now  enjoy. 
Those  technological  advantages  cannot  be 
assumed  to  continue  for  aU  time.  A  perma- 
nent treaty,  therefore,  must  take  this  into 
account  and  balance  the  level  of  strategic 
forces  on  both  sides  by  considering  ntmabers 
of  launchers,  numbers  of  warheads,  destruc- 
tive power  of  weapons  and  potential  growth 
within  the  terms  of  the  treaty.  This,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  the  aim  of  the  second  por- 
tion at  the  Jackson  amendment. 

I  must  say,  this  demonstrates  the  mis- 
chief done  by  adopting  the  Jackson  lan- 
guage. The  interpretation  placed  on  it 
by  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  is  not. 
I  dare  say.  the  interpretation  of  its  own 
author.  The  Senator  from  Mississippi 
does  not  say  "Intercontinental  strategic 
forces."  he  says  "strategic  forces."  Yet 
the  Senator  from  Washingt<xi  insists  up- 
on the  limiting  term,  "intercontinental." 
That  is  quite  a  different  concept. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  says  that 
in  any  future  negotiation,  the  numbers  of 
warheads  should  be  taken  into  account. 
I  have  heard  hardly  any  mention  of  the 
number  of  warheads  in  the  argument 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  Washing - 
ten.  In  other  words,  see  the  confu- 
sion  


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  say  that  the 
other  day,  in  an  exchange,  we  mentioned 
waiheads  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington specifically  said,  "Oh.  those  in  Eu- 
rope would  not  be  counted,"  He  says, 
"They  are  there  but  they  should  not  be 
counted  because  they  are  subject  to  de- 
struction."  In  other  words,  he  dismisses 
them. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  point  I  wish  to 
make  is  that  every  Senator  may  have  a 
different  interpretation  of  the  Jackson 
amendment.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  con- 
fusion as  to  its  exact  meaning  between 
the   author   and    the   chairman   of   the 
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Armed  Services  Committee.  All  we  wUl 
do  if  we  paM  this  amendment,  is  create 
a  cllmat*  of  suspicion,  confusion,  and 
distrust  concerning  the  purposes  of  the 
Oovemment  of   the   United  States. 

The  President  himself  has  contributed 
to  the  confusion  In  a  most  dlsappoint- 
mg  way.  This  Is  hla  own  agreement  that 
he  Is  in  the  act  of  sabotaging.  If  the 
Senate  approves  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment, then  the  confusion  will  be  com- 
pounded. If  we  cannot  agree  among  our- 
selves as  to  what  it  means,  how  can  we 
expect  the  Russians  to  know?  And,  why 
should  we  create  for  ourselves  more  ob- 
stacles as  we  look  ahead  toward  the  sec- 
ond phase  of  these  negotiations? 

Everyone  knows  it  will  be  difficult 
enough  to  reach  an  agreement  that  be- 
gins to  reduce  the  heavy  burden  of  nu- 
clear weapons  on  either  side.  With 
vested  interests  on  each  side  keeping  the 
arms  race  alive,  such  negotiations  are 
extremely  difficult  at  best.  Passing  this 
amendment  would  create  another  obsta- 
cle for  ourselves  and  greatly  jeopardize 
the  success  of  the  upcoming  SALT 
talks. 

Mr.  FTJLBRIGHT.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  He  has  de- 
scribed very  well  what  is  Involved  here. 

I  can  only  conmient  further  that  this 
agreement  was  3  years  in  the  proc- 
ess of  negotiation.  It  was  not  suddenly 
thought  op.  The  language  agreed  to  was 
very  thoroughly  examined  during  that 
period,  as  the  Senator  well  knows. 

It  seems  to  me  very  unwise  for  us, 
here  within  a  few  days  of  discussion  of 
this  matter,  to  undertake  to  vote  on  this 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. In  view  of  the  confusion  that 
already     obviously     exists     as     to     its 

meaning. 

I  may  say.  in  that  connection,  that 
during  the  past  2  or  3  days— really,  since 
last  Friday,  intermittently— but  very 
strongly  yesterday  and  today — there 
has  been  an  effort  to  force  a  vote,  to 
restrict  the  time. 

The  more  I  think  of  it  and  the  more  I 
hear  the  kind  of  discussion  and  infor- 
mation that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has 
just  given  the  Senate,  the  more  I  think  it 
is  wise  for  us  to  take  the  time  to  try  to 
understand  what  is  involved  and  to  en- 
able the  rest  of  the  Senate  and  the 
country  to  understand  the  concern  we 
have  about  the  Jackson  amendment. 

There  are  some  one- third  of  Senators 
legitimately  and  necessarily  absent  in 
connection  with  the  Republican  Con- 
vention. I  do  not  think  it  is  wise  for 
them  to  be  brought  back,  without  hav- 
ing heard  any  of  this  debate,  and  to  be 
asked  to  vote  on  the  issue  which  will 
be  presented  to  them  as  simple  equality, 
that  is,  "You  are  for  equality,  or  are 
you  not?"  That  is  all  they  will  know. 
They  will  be  told,  when  they  come  in, 
having  heard  no  discussion,  "Are  you  for 
or  are  you  against  equality?"  They  will 
all  say.  "Sure,  I  am  for  equality,"  and 
therefore  they  would  vote  for  it. 

I  should  like  time  to  explain  why  some 
of  my  associates,  including  the  Senator 
from  Idaho,  have  felt  that  added  time  is 
required  to  focus  on  the  national  interest 
on  thlB  Issue,  and  we  have  resisted  an 
agreement  for  a  verj'  limited   time  to 
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vote  on  this  issue  this  week  That  again 
does  not  mean  we  do  not  approve  the 
basic  interim  agreement. 

I  repeat  that  the  committee  voted 
unanimously  in  favor  of  it.  I  am  in  favor 
of  It.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  strongly 
m  favor  of  it.  However,  we  do  not  wish 
for  it  to  be  undermined  m  its  validity 
by  any  quick  and  superficial  examination 
and  vote  on  it  and  attaching  to  it  aii 
amendment  which  undertakes  indirectly 
to  interpret  it  and  to  give  guidance  for 
the  future.  There  is  no  place  in  the 
agreement  at  all  for  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred  to  hasty  and  simplistic 
notions  of  equality  that  might  easily  mis- 
lead the  Senate  when  it  comes  to  voung 
on  the  Jackson  amendment.  I  could  not 
agree  with  the  Senator  more. 

Some  could  be  misled  as  a  result  of 
what  is  going  on  right  now  out  in  the 
Vice  President's  office.  I  was  taken  in 
there  a  few  minutes  ago  and  shown  two 
models.  One  model  is  of  the  SS-9.  It 
stands  about  this  high,  fully  2  feet  off 
the  table.  It  is  a  very  menacing  looking 
weapon.  One  is  especially  struck  by  the 
size  of  the  scale  model  of  the  SS-9  when 
it  is  compared  with  the  model,  also  to 
scale,  of  the  Minuteman  missile  which 
sits  next  to  it. 

Senators  are  led  into  this  room  to  look 
at  these  two  models.  The  conclusion  they 
easily  could  reach  is  that  the  Russians 
must  certainly  have  an  advantage  over  us 
because  the  SS-9  is  so  much  larger  than 
the  Minuteman. 

When  I  was  shown  this  exhibit.  I  asked 
why  we  built  the  Minuteman  so  much 
smaller  when  we  could  have  built  a  mis- 
sile that  is  the  equivalent  of  the  SS-9. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  have  the  Titan. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  We  have  the  technology 
to  build  a  big  missile.  However,  we  choose 
to  build  a  smaller  missile.  This  was  not 
because  we  were  hoodwinked  by  the  Rus- 
sians. It  was  because  we  have  a  different 
strategic  concept  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  than  the  Russians.  They  have 
put  great  store  in  the  building  of  larger 
missiles  with  larger  throw  weight  capac- 
ity, with  larger  nuclear  warheads,  while 
we  have  put  emphasis  upon  a  greater 
number  of  smaller  warheads. 

We  had  a  reason  for  doing  this.  If  a 
Senator  walks  into  that  room  and  looks 
at  the  two  models  and  decides  that  there 
is  an  obvious  inequality,  he  overlooks  the 
fact  that  we  decided  as  a  matter  of  effi- 
cient utilization  of  nuclear  strength  that 
it  is  better  to  have  many  warheads  that 
can  blanket  the  Soviet  Union  and  have  a 
more  complete  devastating  effect  upon 
the  target  than  to  have  fewer  warheads 
that  make  larger  holes.  In  other  words, 
we  prefer  to  make  many  smaller  craters, 
each  one  being  roughly  the  area  of  a 

city. 

Many  smaller  craters  can  be  more  ef- 
fectively used  against  an  enemy  in  a  nu- 
clear exchange  than  fewer  larger  cra- 
ters. 

Mr  PLTLBRIGHT  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  The  official  analysis  .says  that 
four  1 -megaton  weapons  are  equal  ap- 


proximately to  one  16-megaton  weapon. 
It  is  4  to  1  more  efficient  and  effective 
destructive  capacity  per  megaton. 

That  is  why  we  did  it,  because  it  is 
a  more  efficient  way. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  very  people  who 
decided  our  course  and  told  us  that  this 
is  the  most  efficient  way  to  develop  our 
nuclear  power — because  it  would  result  in 
more  complete  destruction  of  enemy 
cities,  harbors,  and  pwpulation — are  now 
showing  us  two  models  in  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's room.  The  intention  to  show  that 
their  decision  was  in  error  and  that  the 
Russians  now  have  an  advantage  be- 
cause the  SS-9  is  so  much  larger  than 
the  Minuteman. 

What  they  do  not  tell  us  Is  the  in- 
formation that  I  had  printed  in  the 
Record  of  August  14  having  to  do  with 
the  number  of  deliverable  warheads. 
That  is  the  critical  question.  These 
charts  appear  on  pages  28066  and 
28067  of  the  Record.  A  very  brief  exam- 
ination shows  that  the  United  States 
has  an  estimated  5,746  deliverable 
warheads  in  its  strategic  nuclear  force 
now  while  the  Soviet  Union  has  less  Uian 
hall  of  that  number  or  about  2.492. 

The  charts  also  show  that  by  the  end 
of  the  5-year  Interval  covered  by  the 
accords,  the  United  States  could  Increase 
the  nimiber  of  warheads  to  more  than 
10,000.  If  the  Trident  and  B-1  bomber 
are  built — and  It  looks  as  though  they 
will  be,  for  they  have  already  been  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress — in  the  early 
1980's  we  could  have  perhaps  14.564 
deliverable  warheads  aeainst  3.869  for 
the  Soviet  Union. 

So.  we  begin  with  p  2-to-l  advantage. 
And  we  could  conclude  the  5-year  period 
covered  with  about  a  3-to-l  advantage. 
If  we  look  forward  into  the  1980's,  we 
could  have  a  5-to-l  advantage  in  the 
number  of  warheads  of  the  type  which 
o\u-  own  mUltary  command  has  told 
us  is  the  most  efficient  way  to  Inflict  the 
greatest  possible  damage  upon  the 
enemy. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  carmot  see  how 
it  makes  sense,  in  light  of  these  figures, 
to  argue  that  the  Senate  should  adopt 
the  Jackson  amendment  in  order  to  as- 
sure us  equality  and  parity  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  future. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  And  I  think  there  is  an  inher- 
ent inconsistency  between  the  Jackson 
amendment  and  the  agreement  itself. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator,  since  I  have 
not  been  invited  into  the  Vice  PresidMit's 
room,  whether  the  Vice  President's  room 
is  now  a  substation  of  the  National  Se- 
curity CouncU?  Is  it  used  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  the  votes  of  Senators?  I 
have  not  been  in  there.  Is  this  an  exhibit 

hall? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Yes.  I  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  he  go  and  knock  at  the 
door  and  ask  if  they  wiU  let  him  in. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  that  what  the 
Senator  did? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  No.  I  was  led  by  the 
hand. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  was 
invited  in. 

Mr.  CHURCH.     The  Senator  is  cor- 

Mr.   FULBRIGHT.     Mr.   President,   I 
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thought  that  was  a  ceremonial  hall  for 
the  Vice  PrMident.  However,  it  is  now 
an  exhibit  hall  for  the  National  Security 
Council.  Is  that  what  it  is  now? 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Apparently  so. 
Mr.  FULBKIGHT.  Mr.  Prwident,  this 
IS  rather  peculiar  in  view  of  the  f  ^  that 
officials  of  the  National  Security  Council, 
including  Mr.  Kissinger,  refuse  to  come 
to  the  Hm  for  committee  hearings.  Now 
instead  of  coming  to  the  Hill  to  testify, 
they  have  the  exhibits  here  and  ask  Sen- 
ators into  the  Vice  President's  roc«n  so 
that  they  can  see  these  modtis. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  is  a  very  eloquent 
exhibit.  If  one  does  not  ask  questions  It 
conveys  the  ImproBsion  that  the  Russians 
are  so  far  aheftd  that  any  of  us  would 
vote  for  the  Jackson  amendment.  Of 
course,  that  impression  does  not  bear  up 
under  more  caieful  analysis. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Do  they  have  ex- 
hibits of  the  Poseidon,  the  B-1,  and  air- 
craft carriers? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Just  the  two  missiles — 
the  SS-9  and  the  Minuteman. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  do  not  have 
a  complete  array  of  all  the  various  mis- 
siles?     

Mr.  CHUHCH.  No. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  suppose  they 
would  not  promote  their  case  If  they  did. 
Mr.  CHURCH.  Apparently  not. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
know  if  it  is  customary  that  that  room 
is  used  for  this  purpose  on  all  legisla- 
tion?        

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  do  not  know. 
Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Has   the   Senator 
ever  been  invited  there  before? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  have  never  been  in- 
vited before  to  see  this  kind  of  exhibit, 
but  this  suits  the  ptirpose  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  know  that 
room  was  provided  for  that  purpose,  an 
administration  substatioc  for  lobbying 
the  Senate.  I  do  not  think  it  was  used 
for  that  purpose  In  the  past.  It  used  to 
be  for  ceremonial  purposes.  Is  that  ccn*- 
rect? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  That  Is  correct,  as  far 
as  I  know. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wonder  If  we 
could  have  another  room  set  aside  for 
lobbyists  on  the  other  side  so  that  we 
could  have  other  witnesses,  such  as  Mr. 
Panofsky  and  otiier  witnesses  come  in. 
They  cotild  set  up  an  exhibit. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  The  Senator  knows  that 
an  effort  of  that  kind  would  cause  a  great 
uproar. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Is  the  Senator  iiot 
for  equality?  Does  not  the  Senator  sus- 
tain the  principle  of  equality  In  this  area 
as  well  as  in  others? 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  think  the  exhibit  re- 
flects the  kind  of  argument  the  Senator 
from  Washington  is  talking  about  in  his 
amendment.  It  does  not  present  the 
whole  picture.  Two  missiles  are  shown  to 
us  as  if  these  two  missiles  constituted  the 
equation  on  the  balance  between  the  nu- 
clear strategic  strength  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  irony  is  that  the  very  size  of  the 
Minuteman  missile  Is  the  size  prescribed 
to  us  by  our  mlMtary  command  because 
of  their  belief  that  a  larger  number  of 
.smaller  warheads  constituted  the  best 
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method  of  inflicting  maximum  damage 
on  the  enemy. 

Are  they  retreating  from  their  own 
docfxine?  Are  they  cenfesstas  they  were 
In  error?  H  so,  we  ahoiild  know  it.  We 
have  spent  many  bUMons  of  doUars 
adopting,  approving,  and  financing  the 
strategic  recommendations  of  our  own 
military  command.  It  Is  a  curious  world, 
and  it  gets  "curiouser  and  curlouser"  as 
we  examine  more  fully  the  implications 
of  the  Jafdson  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  think  his  discussion  of  this 
matter  has  done  a  great  deal  to  sharpen 
the  issue  and  enMghten  my  colleagues 
£md  the  ootmtry  with  respect  to  what  is 
Involved  in  this  Issue. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  are  some 
other  items  I  would  like  to  discuss. 

It  strikes  me  that  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Wariilngton  and  his  asso- 
ciates completely  ignore  the  significance 
of  the  ABM  Treaty  which  we  approved 
here  just  a  few  days  ago.  That  treaty,  as 
we  know,  was  an  undertaking  without 
any  dissent,  or  without  any  serious  criti- 
cism, that  each  one  is  giving  up  volun- 
ttirily  the  effort  to  create  a  defense 
against  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  I 
think  It  Is  a  very  slgnlflcant  matter. 

A  very  perspective  writer  said  that  we 
and  the  Russians  had  agreed  to  put  our 
people  and  our  dUes  as  hostages  to  each 
other's  nuclear  capability.  This,  he  wrote, 
would  contribute  more  to  a  stable  deter- 
rence, a  stable  nuclear  relationship  be- 
tween the  two  great  powers  than  any- 
thing he  could  think  of. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Washington 
and  his  associates  also  ignore  the  state- 
ment of  basic  principles  signed  in  Mos- 
cow by  President  Nixon  and  Mr.  Brezh- 
nev. Those  general  principles  have  not 
attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention.  In 
essence,  however,  they  are  indications 
of  a  mutual  desire  and  intvitiCQ  on  the 
part  of  oiu"  two  great  countries  to  co- 
operate In  various  fields  ai  endeavor.  I 
think  those  prinrtples  recogntoe  a  new 
attitude  and  approach  on  the  part  of  the 
greatest  military  powers  in  the  world, 

Twenty-flve  years  of  antagonism  and 
hostility  have  distinguished  the  ooW  war. 
I  think  those  statements  of  a  growing 
new  relationship  are  extremely  impor- 
tant. 

I  am  afraid  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jackson)  Is  so  blinded  by  his 
suspicions  and  hatred  of  the  Russians 
that  he  is  IncapaUe  of  understcmdlng 
the  significance  of  these  statements  of 
principle,  together  with  the  ongoing 
negotiations  for  trade  and  other  new 
relations.  For  example,  within  recent 
days  there  has  been  the  sale  of  wheat,  m 
the  last  statement  which  I  saw.  It  Is  an- 
ticipated the  Russians  win  purchase  $1 
billion  worth  of  wheat  from  us  in  coming 
months.  Then  there  is  the  move  toward 
settlement  of  the  lend-lease  account 
and  the  possibility  that  we  and  the  Rus- 
sians may  engage  in  Joint  ventures. 
These  new  opportunities  are  described 

in  this  morning's  New  York  Times  in  an 

article  entitled  "  •Promise'  Seen  by  Pe- 
terson   to   Operations   by   Companies." 

I  win  read  part  of  the  article  and  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  entire  article 

may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  foUcnm: 
"Pbomiok"  Socn  bt  PRnHtsoM  nt  OrmaATioitm 

BT     GOMFiLNIS* 

Wjuwatmrm,  Ai^tost  i*.—Otxaak&rc«  a«:- 
retMT  PMOT  a.  PKotom  Mid  UjAmj  tbmx  lie 
a»w  "gnat  promOm"  in  tb*  poMlbUlty  of 
AnMrtoan  companW  wgMttng  in  jolnl  ven- 
tures wltb  Sonet  eotmyrt—  to  explott  tbe 
SOTlet  Union's  vaaXmppta  vamrtj  «<1  »*  n^** 
tetiala,  suota  as  natunl  gm.  <*^  pUttnum, 
copper,  clmnne,  rtne  »nd  timber. 

In  tbe  strocigeet  UrtmlnWrstXw  endorM- 
ment  jvt  of  )o4nt  vMitores  by  wbleb  the 
Soviet  Union  oould  find  the  nkeaas  to  p»7  for 
lt»  Mitloliwtod  Ugge  ■«*>•  innreMM  in  Im- 
porte  from  this  country,  Mr.  VUmm  ■•» 
It  wM  iiiLiniiTT  to  think  in  "lais*  and  un- 
conv«ntloii*l  terms." 

Mr.  Petereoti'e  view*  were  oontatned  In  » 
lengthy  report  on  his  reeant  v»«tt  to  the 
Sonet  Union  th*t  mm  reH—Bd  today.  It  w«s 
c*Iled  "U-S.-Bonet  Ooauneretel  Bsiattonshtpe 
in  a  ?*ew  »»,"  and.  In  addtUan  td  tals  oom- 
ment«,  contained  expUnatairy  aaalOTlal  and 
tables  about  tbe  Sonet  eeononrtf  fstem. 

In  a  t^eplKMM  Interrlvw,  Mr.  PataBBOtt  ex- 
panded on  his  report  to  dlaaloM  that  the 
United  States  wae  ginng  utiiii>rtsrstil>  atten- 
tion to  the  posrtbinty  at  Join*  v«tures  to 
exploit  the  Sonci  Unionis  v*rt  natural  pa 
reaarvealn  waaSam  BUiarla. 

He  Mid  three  American  oompanlaa  ware 
pnMBtly  riinnai  In  talks  wttb  the  RtMlana 
on  poaelble  ventnrea  to  export  ttqnaOMl  nat- 
ural gaa  to  the  United  Statea.  One  coneam. 
the  Bl  PMO  natural  Oas  OonqMoxy,  wma  dls- 
cTMlng  ooUdbarattoa  wtth  the  Jaiwnaae  to 
export  llquaAad  gas  to  the  UnttMl  Statee 
weat  Comt  tnm  Bona*  Vt  Ta^am  peru. 
Two  ottMta.  Tbanaeo,  Ina.,  and  the  Tfcxaa 
Baetem  Tranamlaalon  Corporation,  were  dla- 
cuaatng  the  export  ot  Uqneflad  gaa  to  the 
American  BMt  Coast  na  the  port  of  Mnr- 
manak. 

In  addition.  Mr.  ryi>eii»ori  aald.  there  were 
dlaeaB8k»a  with  the  Boaaians  on  the  export 
to  the  United  States  of  platinum  beoauee  of 
the  need  for  that  metal  in  antl-poUutlon 
devices  In  automobUaa. 

The  principal  problem  la  to  find  the  needed 
capital  for  theae  ventures.  The  natu«l-ga* 
venturea  woold  require  capital  mptita  of  more 
than  •fr-bimon.  Bir.  Peterson  aatd.  ThU 
would  exeead  the  ability  at  the  United  Statea 
Ooremmeat^  Kport-Impart  Bank,  and 
would  raqutea  private  Iniiiatiiiint  aa  weU. 

In  hla  report.  Mr.  Paieraon  Uated  many 
of  the  niinarinnn  that  were  being  aaked  now, 
auch  aa  how  much  of  a  return  should  Am^- 
Ican  oompanlaa  reoMve,  and  what  reoourae 
would  tbar«  be  t^^tamt  a  f  aUure  of  the  Sonet 
aide  to  live  up  to  Its  ooBadtBMBta. 

In  auBiaary.  ha  aald.  "I  baUava  that  theec 
types  o*  JSlnt  pro»ae«s  are  potantlaUy  the 
aln^e  meat  important  product  cd  the  new 
rfimi*  I  rital  ralatloiMhlp  in  which  the  two 
largest  mnifimtaa  in  the  world  each  adjust 
their  ways  of  doing  buslneaa  to  the  mutual 
benefit  at  both." 

He  dted,  to  addition  to  natural  gaa  and 
platinum.  oU.  eoppar,  chrome,  sine  and  tim- 
ber aa  pea^Me  anas.  Ha  also  aald  other  proj- 
eeU  might  Inchide  the  manufacture  ot  such 
products  aa  fertlllBers.  fam  ImplamenU  and 
oeUuloae. 

Mr.  Peteraon  was  In  Moecow  last  month  as 
bead  of  the  jomt  Sonet- American  trade 
oommlsaion.  nagoOsttng  a  poaaible  trade 
agreement.  That  pact  has  stin  not  been  ap- 
proved, largely  basausa  ot  the  InaMUty  of  the 
two  aldaa  ao  far  to  oampramlsa  dtsareneea 
over  tha  Sonet  UnkM-S  lend-lease  daMa  dur- 
ing World  War  H. 

He  gava  a  very  optimlaMc  outlook,  how- 
ever, for  long-range  proapecU  on  trade  baaed 
on  mutual  beneOt  to  the  two  ootmtrlea.  The 
Russians,  in  reoent  weefcs.  have  already  indi- 
cated that  they  will  buy  Sl-bllllOB  worth  of 
agricultural     product*     over     the     next     13 
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0U>nths.   md  h*v«   been  purchasing   indus- 
trUl  equipment  aa  well. 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
article  states  in  part: 

Commeroe  SecreUry  P©ter  O  Petereon  said 
today  that  he  saw  "great  promUe"  in  the 
poealbUlty  of  American  csompanlea  engaging 
in  Joint  venturaa  with  Soviet  enterprlsee  to 
exploit  the  Soviet  Union's  untapped  energy 
and  raw  materials,  such  as  natural  gas,  oil. 
platinum,  oopi>er,  chrome,  zinc  and  timber. 

In  ihe  strongest  Administration  endorse- 
ment yet  of  joint  ventures  by  which  the 
Soviet  UnUMi  could  And  the  means  to  pay 
for  lU  anticipated  large-scale  increases  in 
Imports  from  this  country,  Mr.  Peterson  said 
It  was  neceesary  to  think  in  "large  and  un- 
conventional terms." 

Mr.  Peterson's  views  were  contained  In  a 
lengthy  report  on  his  recent  visit  to  the 
Soviet  nnlon  that  was  released  today.  It  was 
called  •U.S.-aovlet  Commercial  Relationships 
In  a  New  Era,"  and.  In  addition  to  his  oom- 
ments.  oontalned  explanatory  material  and 
tablea  about  the  Soviet  economic  system. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Peterson  said,  there  were 
dlscuaalons  with  the  Russians  on  the  erport 
to  the  United  States  of  pUtlnum  because  of 
the  need  for  that  metal  in  antl-poUutlon  de- 
vices In  automobiles. 

In  siunmary.  he  said,  "I  believe  that  these 
types  of  Joint  projects  are  potentially  the 
single  most  important  product  of  the  new 
commercial  relationship  in  which  the  two 
largest  economies  In  the  world  e(u:h  adjust 
their  ways  of  doing  business  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  both." 

He  dted.  In  addition  to  natural  gas  and 
platinum,  oil,  copper,  chrome,  zinc,  and  tim- 
ber a*  poaaible  areas.  He  also  said  other  proj- 
ects might  include  the  manufacture  of  such 
products  as  fertilizers,  farm  implements  and 
cellulose. 

He  gave  a  very  optimistic  outlook,  however, 
for  long-range  proopects  on  trade  based  on 
mutxial  benefit  to  the  two  oountriee.  The 
Ruaslana.  In  recent  weelcs,  have  already  in- 
dicated that  they  wlU  buy  »l-blUlon  worth 
of  afprlcultural  products  over  the  next  12 
months,  and  have  been  purchasing  indus- 
trial equipment  as  well. 

Some  years  ago — I  suppose  nearly  10 
years  ago — I  entered  into  this  effort  to 
reach  a  compromise  by  submitting  some 
advisory  suggestions  as  to  how  we  might 
settle  the  lend-lease  accounts.  At  that 
time  the  Russians  had  offered  $300  mil- 
lion; we  had  demanded  $«00  million,  and 
the  negotiations  came  to  a  stalemate.  I 
suggested  then  if  we  would  agree  on  $500 
million  as  a  comprimise,  the  $500  mil- 
lion to  be  advanced  by  the  Russians  for 
the  purpose  of  creathig  a  joint  enter- 
prise. Russia  would  agree  to  pay  us  the 
$500  million.  It  would  be  invested  in  a 
joint  enterprise,  similar  to  these  de- 
scribed here:  we  would  ultimately  be  paid 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  products  of 
those  joint  enterprises  so  that  In  effect 
it  would  constitute  no  drain  on  the  So- 
viets' balance  of  payments,  but  we  would 
be  paid  from  the  new  products  of  the 
joint  enterprise. 

I  think  there  is  great  promise  in  move- 
□«nt  in  this  direction.  The  point  of  it  is 
that  thlB  program,  as  described  by  Mr. 
Petersen,  it  seems  to  me,  Is  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  the  basic  asstimption  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  The  basic  as- 
sumption of  BCr.  JACKaoif  as  is  quite 
clear  In  his  major  statement.  Is  that  the 
Sovleta  are  straining  at  the  leash  to  take 
advtantage  of  every  opportunity  to  tn- 
creaae  their  capacity  to  create  a  first 
strike  capability. 


His  description  of  what  they  are  going 
to  do  with  MIRV's  and  many  of  the  vari- 
ous weapons  they  will  build  is  frighten- 
ing, of  course,  and  It  is  intended  to  be 
frightening  to  all  of  us  so  that  we  will 
support  his  amendment.  But  it  is  obvi- 
ously inconsistent  with  the  basic  assump- 
tions of  the  Peterson  negotiations.  You 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Mr.  President. 
If  the  Soviets  are  interested  in  joint 
ventures  that  involve  large  amounts  of 
capital  going  over  many  years,  how  is  it 
possible  to  assume  at  the  same  time,  £ind 
as  a  part  thereof,  that  they  are  making 
plans  to  do  everything  possible  to  do  us 
in?  It  seems  to  me  there  must  be  some 
degree  of  confidence  in  their  purpose  if 
we  are  to  go  through  with  these  joint 
ventures  about  which  Mr.  Peterson  is  so 
very  optimistic. 

As  a  nation  we  cannot  proceed  on 
these  two  tracks  at  the  same  time  with- 
out creating  great  confusion  and  schizo- 
phrenia in  our  own  policy 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  a 
conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EQUAL  EXPORT  OPPORTUNITY 
ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  S.  3726,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows ; 

The  conunlttee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  iS. 
3726)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  afford  more  equal 
export  opportunity,  to  establish  a  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

CONFEBXNCC   REPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S. 
3728)  to  extend  and  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  to  afford  more  equal 
export  opportunity,  to  establish  a  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
reconunend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows.  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  House  amend- 
ment Insert  the  following: 
TITLE  I — AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  EXPORT 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OP  1969 

Skc.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Bquai  Export  Opportunity  Act '. 


Sic.  103.  Section  2(3)  of  the  Export  Admin- 
Utratlon  Act  of  1990  is  amended  by  Inaertlng 
before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "particularly  when  export 
restrictions  applied  by  the  United  States  are 
more  extensive  than  export  restrictions  Im- 
posed by  countries  with  which  the  United 
States  has  defense  treaty  commitments ". 

Skc.  10;:.  Section  3  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1960  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"'6)   It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  the  desirability  of  subjecting,  or  con- 
tinuing to  subject,  partlctilar  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies,  including  technical  data 
or  other  infonnatlon,  to  United  States  export 
controls  should  be  subjected  to  review  by  and 
consultation  with  representatives  of  appro- 
priate  United   States   Oovernment   aigencles 
and  qualified  experts  from  private  industry." 
Sec.   104.   (a)    Section  4(b)    of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1060  is  amended — 
( 1)  by  inserting  "  (1 )  "  after  "(b)";  and 
(2l   by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2 1  The  Secretary  of  Commeroe,  In  co- 
operation with  appropriate  United  States 
Government  departments  and  agencies  and 
the  appropriate  technical  advisory  commit- 
tees established  under  section  5(c),  shall 
undertake  an  Investigation  to  determine 
which  articles,  materials,  and  supplies,  in- 
cluding technical  data  and  other  Informa- 
tion, should  no  longer  be  subject  to  export 
controls  because  of  their  significance  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
il)  -.he  President  shall  remove  unilateral 
export  controls  on  the  export  from  the 
United  States  of  articles,  materials,  or  sup- 
plies, mcludlng  technical  data  or  other  in- 
formation, which  he  determines  are  available 
without  restriction  from  sources  outside  the 
United  States  in  significant  quantities  and 
comparable  in  quality  to  those  produced  in 
the  United  States,  except  that  any  such  con- 
trol may  remain  In  effect  if  the  President 
determines  that  adequate  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  him  demonstrating  that  the 
absence  of  such  a  control  would  prove  det- 
rimental to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States.  The  nature  of  such  evidence 
shall  be  included  In  the  special  report  re- 
quired by  paragraph  (4) . 

"(3)  In  conducting  the  investigation  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2)  and  in  taklne 
the  .-ictlon  reqvilred  imder  such  paragraph, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  arlve  priority 
to  those  controls  which  apply  to  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies,  including  technical 
data  and  other  information,  for  which  there 
are  significant  potential  export  markets. 

•■(4)  Not  later  than  nine  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Equal  Export  Op- 
port  imity  Act,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  submit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  a  special  report  of  actions  taken 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3).  Such  report 
shall  contain — 

"(A)  a  list  of  any  articles,  materials  and 
supplies,  including  technical  data  and  other 
information,  which  are  subject  under  this 
Act  to  export  controls  greater  than  those 
imposed  by  nations  with  which  the  United 
States  has  defense  treaty  commitments,  and 
the  reasons  for  such  greater  controls;  and 

"(B)  a  list  of  any  procedures  applicable  to 
export  licensing  In  the  United  States  which 
may  be  or  are  claimed  to  be  more  burden- 
some than  similar  procedures  utilized  in 
nations  with  which  the  United  States  has 
defense  treaty  commitments,  tuid  the  reasons 
for  retaining  such  procedures  In  their  pres- 
ent form.". 

(b)(1)  Section  4(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  f  oUows : 

"(e)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  be  exercised  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  commodity,  InxUuding  fata 
and  oils  or  animal  hides  or  skins,  without  the 
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««p»»al  of  the  secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Sewetary  of  Agriculture  shall  not  approve 
the  exercise  of  such  atthorlty  with  re«p«ct 
to  any  such  commodity  dtirtng  any  period 
for  which  the  supply  ot  such  commodtty  to 
determined  by  him  to  be  In  excess  <rf  the  r«- 
nuirements  of  the  domestic  economy,  except 
to  the  extent  the  President  determlnas  that 
such  exercise  of  authority  Is  required  to  ef- 
fectuate the  policies  set  forth  in  clause  (B) 
or  (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  section  3  ot  this 

\ct." 

(21  Any  rule,  regulation,  proclamation,  or 
order  issued  after  July  1,  19TJ.  under  section 
4  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  19«0. 
exercising  any  authority  conferred  by  such 
gecUon  with  respect  to  any  agricultural  com- 
modity, including  faU  and  oUs  or  animal 
hides  or  skins.  shaU  cease  to  be  eOecUve 
upon  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

S«c.  106.  Section  5  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  19  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  f  cHlowlng : 

••(c)  (1)  Upon  written  request  by  repre- 
gentaUvee  o<  a  substantial  segment  of  any 
industry  which  produces  artlclea.  materials 
and  suppUea,  including  technical  data  and 
other  informatloo,  which  are  subject  to  ex- 
port controls  or  are  being  considered  for  such 
controls  because  of  their  significance  to  the 
national  secnrlty  of  the  United  Statee.  the 
Secretary  of  Cotmnerce  shall  appoint  a  tech- 
nical advlaory  cooimJttee  for  any  grouping 
of  Much  articles,  materials,  and  supplies,  in- 
cluding teebnlcal  data  and  other  informa- 
tion, which  he  determines  is  difficult  to  eval- 
uate because  of  questions  concerning  techni- 
cal matter*,  worldwide  availability  and 
actual  trtllteation  of  production  and  tech- 
nology, or  licensing  procedures.  Each  such 
committee  shaU  consUt  of  r«|»eaentatlyes  of 
United  Statee  industry  and  goremment.  No 
person  serTing  on  any  such  committee  who 
U  representative  of  industry  shall  serve  on 
such  committee  for  more  than  two  consecu- 
tive years. 

••(2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  and  function  of 
the  technical  advleory  committees  estab- 
lUhed  under  paragrapl^  d)  ^  advise  and 
sasist  the  Secretary  of  Comnierce  and  any 
other  depertment,  agency,  or  official  ot  the 
OeTcmment  at  the  United  States  to  which 
the  President  has  delegated  power,  authority, 
and  discretion  under  section  4(d)  with  re- 
spect to  actions  designed  to  carry  out  the 
policy  set  forth  in  section  3  of  this  Act. 
Sach  cocnmtttees  shall  be  consulted  with 
respect  to  questions  involving  technical 
matters,  worldwide  availability  and  actual 
utilization  of  pr(xluctlon  and  techruriogy,  and 
it««n»ir\g  procedures  which  may  affect  the 
level  of  export  controls  applicable  to  any 
articles,  materials,  or  supplies,  including 
technical  data  or  other  information,  and  in- 
chidlng  thoee  whose  export  Is  subject  to 
multilateral  contrt^  undertaken  with  na- 
ttona  with  which  the  United  Stktes  has 
defense  treaty  commitments,  for  which  the 
committees  have  e^>ertlae.  Such  committees 
shall  also  be  consulted  and  kept  folly  in- 
formed of  progress  with  respect  to  the  In- 
vestigation required  by  section  4fb)(2)  of 
this  Act.  Nothing  In  this  subsection  shall 
prevent  the  Secretary  from  consnltlag.  at 
any  time,  with  any  person  representing  in- 
dustry or  the  general  public  regardless  of 
whether  such  person  la  a  member  of  a  tech- 
nical advlaory  cotniailttee.  Members  of  the 
public  ShaU  be  given  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity, pursuant  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to  present  evi- 
dence to  such  coraBalttees. 

"(8)  Upon  request  ot  any  member  of  any 
such  commtttee.  the  Secretary  may.  If  he 
determines  it  appeoprlate.  reimburse  such 
member  for  travtf,  subsUtence,  and  other 
neoeaaary  ezpenaes  incurred  by  htm  In  con- 
nection with  tiis  dutlea  as  a  member. 

"(4)  Each  such  committee  shall  elect  a 
chairman,  and  shall  meet  at  least  every 
three  months  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman, 


unless  the  Chairman  determlnea.  in  con- 
siUtatlon  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee,  that  such  a  meettng  Is  not  nec- 
eaaary  to  achieve  the  ptirpoeee  of  this  Act. 
Each  such  commtttee  ahaU  be  terminated 
after  a  period  of  two  years,  unless  extended 
by  the  Secretary  for  addtttonal  periods  of 
two  years.  The  Secretary  shall  consult  each 
such  committee  with  regard  to  such  termina- 
tion or  extenalon  of  that  committee." 

Sec.  106.  Section  14  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Augiiat  1,  1971'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30.  1074". 

Sac.  107.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  release  or  publication 
of  Information  which  is  classified  pursuant 
to  Executive  order  or  to  affect  the  confiden- 
tiality safeguards  provided  in  section  7(c)  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 

Sec.  108.  The  provisions  of  this  title  take 
effect  as  of  the  close  of  July  31,  1972. 
TITLE   II— COUKCIL  QW   INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

an  OMT  TTTl* 

Sec  aoi.  This  title  laay  be  cited  as  the 
■  InternaUooal  Economic  Policy  Act  of  1972". 

BTATUCXITT    OT   POarOSBS 

Sec  202.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  UUe  to 
provide  for  closer  Federal  interagency  co- 
ordination in  the  development  of  a  more  ra- 
tional and  orderly  international  economic 
policy  for  the  United  States. 

FtNDIMCS    AND    POUCT 

Sac.  203.  The  Congress  finxla  that  there  are 
many  activities  undertaken  by  various  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  InsLr  umentalltlee 
of  the  Federal  Government  which.  In  the 
aggregate,  comsUtute  the  domestic  aad  Inter- 
national economic  policy  of  the  United 
States.  The  Congresa  further  finds  th»t  the 
objecUvea  of  the  United  States  with  respect 
to  a  sound  and  purposeful  IntemaUonal  eco- 
nomic policy  can  be  better  accomplished 
through  the  closer  coordination  of  (1)  do- 
mestic and  foreign  economic  activity,  and 
(2)  in  particular,  that  economic  behavior 
which,  taken  together,  constitutes  United 
States  mtemottonai  ecooomlc  policy.  There- 
fore this  Act  estatollsbes  a  OouncU  on  Inter- 
nattooal  Economic  Policy  which  wiU  pro- 
vide for— 

(A)  a  clear  top  level  focus  for  the  full 
range  of  international  economic  Isstiea;  deal 
with  Internatlooal  economic  poJldes  Includ- 
ing trade,  In'^estment,  bAlanoe  of  payme&ta. 
and  flnanoe  aa  a  coherent  wbote; 

(B)  conalatency  between  doBsssUe  and  for- 
eign economic  policy;  and 

(C)  cloee  coordlnatloii  with  basic  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

The  Congress  intends  that  the  OouncU  ahaU 
be  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  (1)  In- 
vestigate problems  with  respect  to  the  co- 
ordination. Implementation,  and  long-range 
development  of  International  economic  pol- 
icy, and  (11)  make  appropriate  flztdtnga  and 
reccanmendatlona  for  the  purpoee  at  assist- 
ing in  the  development  of  a  rational  and 
orderly  IntematloQal  economic  policy  for  the 
United  States. 

cBKSTioM  or  couNcn.   ON  ijrr«BW»noKAi. 
ecokomic  pouct 

Sec.  20«.  Tbere  Is  created  In  the  Executive 
Office  ot  the  Prssldsat  a  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  PoUey  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  in  this  title  aa  the  'Council") . 

MXMXUSIUP 

Sec  206.  The  CoOncU  shaU  be  composed  ot 
the  following  members  and  such  additional 
members  as  the  President  may  designate: 

( 1 )  The  President. 

(S)  The  Sscratary  of  State. 

(3)  The  SecreUry  o<  the  TrsMury. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  Labor. 


(8)  The  Director  of  the  OlBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

(9)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advlaera. 

(10)  The  Special  Repreoentatlve  for  Trade 
Negotiations. 

The  Praeldent  ahaU  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  and  shall  preside  over  the  meetings 
of  the  Council;  in  his  absence  be  may  desig- 
natte  a  member  of  the  Council  to  preside  in 
his  place. 

oonaa  or  thx  coomcil 

Sac  306.  Subject  to  the  dlxectloo  of  the 
President,  and  in  addUlon  to  performing 
such  other  fimctlons  as  he  may  direct,  the 
Council  shall — 

( 1 )  Aaalst  and  advise  the  President  in  the 
preparation  ot  the  International  Economic 
Report  reqtiUed  under  section  307. 

(3)  Review  tlM  acOTltles  and  tbs  poUdes 
of  the  Unttcd  States  Oosermnent  wkteh  In- 
directly or  dtrectty  rels«e  to  intematlonaLl 
economics  and,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
recommsndatloiM  to  the  Pissldsnt  in  oon- 
nsetion  therewith,  consider  with  some  degree 
of  speclAelty  the  rutaetance  and  scope  of  the 
international  economic  poUcy  ot  the  United 
States,  wliicta  coBslAsratlon.  shall  includs  ex- 
uBlnattan  at  tHe  eoonomie  aettvtties  of  (A) 
the  varioas  agencies,  depsrtmenu,  and  in- 
strumensaUtles  ot  the  Fedaral  Oovernment, 
(B)  the  several  States,  and  (C)  prlvaU  in- 
dustry. 

(3)  Collect.  sjaalyEC,  and  evaluate  au- 
thoritative Information,  current  and  proe- 
p^ctive,  concerning  international  eoonomlr 
matters.  Such  evaluations  shall  include  but 
not  be  limited  to  the  tmpar*  of  international 
trade  on  the  level.  stablUty,  and  financial  re- 
wards for  domestic  labor  and  the  Impact  a* 
the  trananatlonsJ  corporation  on  interna- 
tional trade  flows. 

(4)  Consider  policies  and  programs  for 
coordinating  the  activities  of  all  the  de- 
partments and  agenclea  of  the  United  Statea 
with  one  another  for  the  purpose  of  accom- 
plishing a  more  consistent  international  eco- 
nomic policy,  and  make  recoomiendatlona  to 
the  President  In  connection  therewith. 

(5)  ContintuOIy  assess  the  progress  and 
effectiveness  of  federal  efforts  to  carry  otrt 
a  consistent   International  economic   policy. 

(6)  Make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  domestic  and  foreign  programs 
which  will  promote  a  more  conslstwit  inter- 
national economic  policy  on  the  piart  of  the 
United  Statee  and  private  Indnstxy  Recom- 
mendations under  this  paragraph  shaU  in- 
clude, but  shall  not  be  Umlted  to,  policy 
propoeals  relating  to  monetary  mechantems. 
foreign  laveatment.  trade,  the  balance  of 
payments,  foreign  aid.  taxes.  International 
tourism  and  aviation,  and  International 
treaties  and  agreements  relating  to  aU  such 
matters.  In  addition  to  other  aKjroprlate 
objectives,  such  p<Hlcy  propoeals  shonld  be 
developed  with  a  view  toward — 

(A)  strengthening  the  United  States  cora- 
petlttve  position  in  world  trade; 

(B)  achieving  eqnaibrlum  in  international 
payment  accounts  of  the  TTnited  States; 

(C)  increasing  exports  of  gooda  and  serr- 
leee; 

(D)  protecting  and  improving  the  earn- 
ings of  foreign  inveetments  consonant  with 
the  concepts  of  tax  equity  and  tlie  need  for 
domestic  investment; 

(B)  achieving  freedMn  of  movement  of 
people,  goods,  capital.  Information,  and  tecl»- 
nology  on  a  reciprocal  and  worldwide  baala; 

(P)  Increasing  the  real  employment  and 
In^^^pwt  oi  workers  and  consumers  on  the 
^f<.  ot  intemailooal  tw^r^^f'"*''  activity;  and 

(O)  preserving  tb*  divsralfied  industrishl 
bMBS  of  the  United  States. 


S«c.  307.  (a)  The  Prsslrtimt.  ataafl  tnws- 
mlt  to  the  Coi^grees  an  ammsl  r^KJrt  on  tiie 
international     economic     posMon     et     tHe 

United  States.  Such  report   (hereinafter  re- 
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fwred  to  u  the  "InternAtlonal  Bconomlc  Re- 
port') 8li»U  be  submitted  not  later  than 
sixty  (Uys  after  the  beginning  of  each  reg- 
ular seaaion  of  the  Congress,  and  shall  in- 
clude— 

(1)  information  and  statUtlcs  describing 
characteristics  of  international  economic  ac- 
tivity and  Identifying  significant  current  and 
foreseeable  trends  and  developments; 

(2)  a  renew  of  the  international  economic 
program  of  the  Federal  Government  and  a 
review  of  domestic  and  foreign  economic  con- 
ditions and  other  significant  matters  affect- 
ing the  balance  of  International  paymenu  of 
the  United  States  and  of  their  effect  on  the 
international  trade.  Investment,  financial. 
and  monetary  position  of  the  United  States: 

(3)  a  review  of  the  impact  of  international 
voluntary  standards,  the  foreign  Investments 
of  United  States  baaed  transnational  firms. 
and  th»  level  of  foreign  wage  rates  on  the 
level.  stabUlty.  and  financial  reward  for 
domestic  employment:  and 

(4)  a  program  for  carrying  out  the  policy 
ob)ectlvea  of  this  UUe,  together  with  such 
recommendations  for  legislation  as  ho  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable. 

(b)  The  President  may  transmit  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  supplemen- 
tary to  the  IntemaUonal  Bconomlc  Report, 
each  of  which  may  Include  such  supplemen- 
tary or  revised  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  or  desirable  to  achieve  the 
purposes  and  policy  objectives  set  forth  In 
this  title. 
wcxcrmvx  oiaECToa  and  stajt  op  the  council 

3»c.  308.  (a)  The  staff  of  the  CouncU  shall 
be  headed  by  an  Executive  Director  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  he  shall 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter 
provided  for  level  n  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule (5  U.3.C.  5313).  He  shall  keep  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs of  the  Senate,  the  Conmilttee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Committee  on  Foreign  RelaUons  of 
the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee fully  and  currently  Informed  regarding 
the  activities  of  the  Council. 

(b)  (1)  With  the  approval  of  the  Council, 
the  Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  staff  personnel  as 
he  deems  necessary.  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3) ,  the  staff  of  the  Council  shall 
be  appointed  subject  to  the  provisions  of  title 
3,  United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  and  shall  be 
paid  In  accordance  with  the  provlsiona  of 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  ni  of  chapter  53 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(3)  With  the  approval  of  the  Council,  the 
Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  not  to  exceed  the  rate  provided 
for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule,  and  appoint  and  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  two  officers  at  rates  of  basic  compen- 
sation not  to  exceed  the  rate  provided  for 
level  V  of  the  Federal  Executive  Salary 
Schedule. 

(c)  With  the  approval  of  the  Council,  the 
Executive  Director  may  procure  temporary 
and  intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  Is  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  the 
dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  provided  for 
08-18. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Executive  Director, 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  authorteed 
to  detaU.  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  of  its 
personnel  to  the  Council  to  assist  It  In  carry- 
ing out  Its  duties  under  this  title. 

Sac.  aOO.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
expire  on  June  30,  1973.  unless  extended  by 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 


ATTTHOaiZATlON  FOB   APP«OP«IATIOI«8 

Sic.  310.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1,400,- 
OOO  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  amendment 
to  the  title  of  the  bill. 

John  Spabkman. 

H  A  Williams. 

w  f.  mondali, 

Wallac-k  P  Bbnnctt, 

Bill  Brock, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Wright  P.\tman. 

Wm   Babrttt. 

Leonob    K.    Stn-LrvAK. 

Henbt  S.  Rcvss. 

Thomas  L.  Ashley 

Fernand  J   St  Qebmain, 

William  B.  Widnall, 

Albert  W  Johnson, 

Gabbt  Bbown, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  requirement 
for  printing  the  conference  report  as  a 
Senate  report  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  returns  from  conference  In  al- 
most identical  form  as  was  adopted  by 
the  Senate  sometime  back.  It  is  a  two- 
part  measure,  designed  to  promote 
American  exports  and  increase  employ- 
ment here  in  the  United  States. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  amends  the  Export 
Administration  Act  and  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  move  swiftly 
to  end  unilateral  U.S.  controls  on  the 
export  of  peaceful,  nonstrategic  goods. 
This  amendment  was  largely  the  work 
of  the  distinguished  Presiding  OfBcer 
(Mr.  Tatt)  . 

I  believe  that  these  unilateral  controls 
are  largely  self-defeating.  Their  removtU 
would  be  particularly  helpful  to  our  high 
technology  Industries  and  will  allow 
them  to  compete  on  a  much  more  fa- 
vorable basis  in  the  rapidly  growing 
Eastern  European  market. 

Title  n  of  this  measure  creates  in  the 
White  House  a  Council  on  International 
Economic  PoUcy  We  are  ver>-  hopeful 
this  council  can  provide  a  better  focus  on 
the  problems,  as  well  as  the  solutions, 
which  bear  on  the  aggravating  and  diffi- 
cult problems  of  the  U.S.  balance  of 
trade. 

I  now  yield  to  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs 
(Mr.  Bennett  I . 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the  con- 
ference report  on  S.  3726.  containing 
amendments  to  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act.  In  addition  to  extending  the 
authority  of  the  act,  the  amendments 
more  clearly  define  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  with  regard  to  export  controls, 
and  establish  by  statute  a  Council  on 
International  Economic  Policy  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  for  a 
period  of  about  10  months.  Appropria- 
tions of  $1,400,000  for  funding  its  opera- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1973  are  also  au- 
thorized. This  Council  will  serve  as  an 
important  coordinating  mechanism  for 


the  more  than  60  agencies  now  engaged 
in  international  economic  affairs.  The 
Council  is  established  to  review  the  pol- 
icies of  these  agencies  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  the  President  for  improv- 
ing and  assuring  consistency  in  our 
international  economic  policy. 

I  believe  that  it  is  important  to  as- 
sure that  there  be  no  misunderstanding 
of  the  requirement  that  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Council  keep  various 
committees  of  the  Congress  fully  and 
currently  informed  of  the  activities  of 
the  Council.  It  is  especially  Important 
so  that  a  constructive  and  cooperative 
relationship  may  be  maintained  on  in- 
ternational economic  policy  between  the 
Congress  and  the  executive  branch,  a  re- 
lationship which  is  beneficial  and  which, 
I  am  sure,  both  are  anxious  bo  preserve. 

As  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee  I  can  say  that  the  conference 
committee  considered  this  question  at 
some  length  during  the  three  sessions 
which  were  held  on  the  bUl.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  "fully  and  currently  informed" 
provision  does  not  require  the  Executive 
Director  of  the  Council  to  testify  for- 
mally before  congressional  committees. 
While  the  conference  committee  deleted 
the  requirement  that  the  Executive  Di- 
rector be  an  Assistant  to  the  President, 
it  is  certainly  a  possibility  that  the  Pres- 
ident would  appoint  a  Presidential  As- 
sistant to  that  position.  In  such  an  e/ent, 
it  is  not  intended  that  the  long-standing 
tradition  that  those  who  hold  such  a  po- 
sition have  a  personal,  confidential  staff 
relationship  to  the  President  and  are  not 
required  to  testify  be  altered.  When  the 
President  seeks  and  receives  advice  from 
his  assistants,  both  must  have  the  assur- 
ance that  their  communications  with 
each  other  will  remain  confidential.  The 
conference  committee  specifically  re- 
jected a  proposition  that  the  Executive 
Director  be  required  to  testify.  It  also 
rejected  a  proposal  that  such  an  under- 
standing be  included  in  the  statement  of 
managers.  This  does  not  mean  however, 
that  the  Council  may  operate  without 
keeping  the  Congress  fully  informed  of 
its  activities. 

The  legislation  specifically  requires 
that  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees be  kept  "fully  and  currently  in- 
formed regarding  the  activities  of  the 
Council."  Furthermore,  this  is  a  specific 
responsibility  of  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Council. 

I  have  been  assured  that  the  Execu- 
tive Director  will  make  himself  available 
for  informal  meetings  and  briefings  with 
members  and  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress. Beyond  that,  of  course,  there  are 
additional  ways  to  keep  the  Congress 
appropriately  informed.  The  annual  re- 
port by  the  President  on  international 
economic  matters  which  is  required  by 
the  legislation,  is  one  of  those  ways.  In 
addition,  those  members  of  the  Coimcil 
who  are  heads  of  departments  such  as 
the  Secretaries  of  State.  Treasury.  Agri- 
culture, and  Commerce  will  of  course  be 
available  for  testimony  before  various 
congressional  committees. 

On  most  matters  of  international  eco- 
nomic policy,  congressional  action  Is 
necessary  to  effectuate  policy,  either  by 
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ratification  of  treaties,  enactment  of 
substantive  legislation,  by  appropriation 
of  funds,  or  extension  of  Presidential  au- 
thority. There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  Congress  will  receive  the  informa- 
tion It  needs  from  the  Executive  Director 
in  order  to  carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

Equally  as  important  as  the  need  for 
the  executive  branch  to  cooperate  with 
the  Congress  in  order  to  obtain  con- 
gressiona'  cooperation  for  Its  recommen- 
dations u>  the  congressional  control  re- 
tained in  this  legislation  by  providing  a 
statutory  life  only  until  June  30  of  next 
year.  Assuming  that  this  legislation  is 
approved  by  the  Congress  this  week  and 
that  It  is  accepted  by  the  President,  it  is 
still  necessary  to  obtain  appropriations 
to  fund  the  Council.  By  the  time  funding 
IS  received  and  the  Council  is  staffed  and 
becomes  operative,  its  authorized  life  will 
be  only  several  months.  During  that 
period,  because  of  the  Executive  Branch's 
strong  desire  to  have  such  a  Coimcil  in 
order  to  properly  coordinate  interna- 
tional economic  policies  and  realizing 
that  if  satisfactory  cooperation  is  not 
forthcoming  the  Congress  will  likely  not 
act  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Council.  I 
believe  that  we  can  expect  the  greatest 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Executive  Di- 
rector to  provide  all  of  the  information 
possible  to  the  Interested  committees  and 
Members  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  look  forward  to  Kood 
cooperation  and  a  satisfactory  relation- 


ship between  the  Congress  and  the  Coun- 
cil. I  believe  that  on  such  a  basis,  the 
Council  can  fulfill  an  important  function 
for  both  the  executive  branch  and  for 
the  Congress,  and  that  the  result  will  be 
better  coordination  in  the  development 
of  international  economic  policy  and 
better  coordination  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign economic  policies. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  accept 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  for  his  sup- 
port of  this  measure,  and  for  his  assist- 
ance in  the  consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  POLICE 
AND  FIREMEN'S  SALARY  ACT- 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  H.R.  15580,  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr. 
Taft  1 .  The  report  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 

"SAURY  SCHEDULE 


agreeing  votes  erf  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (H.B. 
1&680)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
PoUce  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1968  to 
increase  salaries,  and  for  other  purposes,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed  by 
all  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

CONTIXENCB    RlPORT 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
15580)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  to 
increase  salaries,  and  for  other  purpoees.  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  foUows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows : 

In   lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  In- 
serted by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the 
following: 
TITLE  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTRICT  OP 

COLtJMBIA      POLICE      AND      FIREMEN'S 

SALARY  ACTS 

Sxc.  101.  The  salary  schedule  contained  in 
section  101  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police 
and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958  (DC  Code, 
sec.  4-823)  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 


Service  stsp— 


"Salary  class  and  title 


Class  I:  Fire  private  police  private JIO.OOO 

Class  2:  fire  inspeeloi   . 11,400 

Class  3:  Deleetiye,  assistant  pilot,  assistant  marine  engineer 12,  500 

Class  4   Fire  sergeant,  polict  sergeant,  detective  sergeant 13.580 

Class  5:  Fire  lieutenant,  police  lieutenant 15,700 

Class  6- Marine  engineer,  pilot-  -   .       . 17.150 

Class  7   Fire  captain,  police  captain           18,600 

Class  8:  Battalion  fire  ctiiel,  police  inspector 21,  560 

Class  9  Deputy  fire  ctiiel,  deputy  cliief  of  police 25  300 

Class  10:  Assistant  chief  of  police,  assistant  fiie  chief,  commanding  officer 
of  the  eiecutive  protective  service,  commanding  officer  ct  the  U.S.  PaiK 

Police -     30.000 

Class  11;  Fire  cliiet,  chief  ol  pol  ce 3*.  'O" 


SIO  300  J10.800  Jll,300          J 12. 100          JI2.90O         J12.400         J13,900           J14,400 

12.100  12.800           13,500           14,300           14,980           i5,€0e 

13,125  13,750           14,375           15,000           15.625           16,250 

14  260  14.940           15.620           16,300           16,980  

16.485  17.270           18,055           18,840 

18.005  18,860           19,715 

19.530  20.480           21,390 - 

22,640  23,720            24.800 - 

27,015  28.730           30,445 

32,0OC  34,000  ,-, 

36,800 


Sec.  102.  Section  101  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-823)  Is  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "The"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(ai  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion lb) .  the",  and  (2)  by  inserting-after  the 
salary  schedule  In  that  section  the  follow- 
ing: 

"lb)  Compensation  may  not  be  paid,  by 
reason  of  any  provision  of  this  Act.  at  a  rate 
in  excess  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  'V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  contained  In  sub- 
chapter II  of  chapter  53  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code." 

Sec.  103.  Section  201  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  IDC.  Code,  sec.  4-824)  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows ; 

"Sec.  201.  The  rates  ol  basic  compensation 
of  officers  and  memt>ers  in  active  service  on 
the  effective  date  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amendments 
of  1972  shall  be  adjusted  as  follows: 

"( 1 )  Each  officer  or  member  receiving  basic 
compensation  immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  service 
step  rates  of  subclass   (a)    or   (b)    of  salary 


class  1  in  the  salstf'y  schedule  in  effect  on  the 
day  next  preceding  such  effective  date  shall 
be  placed  in  and  receive  basic  compensation 
in  salary  class  1  In  the  salary  schedule  in 
effect  on  and  after  such  date,  and  each  such 
officer  or  member  shall  t>e  placed  at  the  re- 
spective service  step  in  which  he  was  serving 
immediately  prior  to  such  date.  Each  officer 
or  member  receiving  basic  compensation  im- 
mediately prior  to  such  date  at  one  of  the 
scheduled  longevity  step  rates  of  subclass 
I  a)  or  lb)  of  salary  class  1  in  the  salary 
schedule  in  effect  on  the  day  next  preceding 
such  effective  date  shall  t>e  placed  in  and 
receive  basic  compensation  in  salary  class  1 
In  the  salary  schedule  in  effect  on  and  after 
such  date,  and  each  such  officer  or  member 
shall  be  placed  in  a  service  st^p  as  follows: 

■From —  To — 

Class  1 .  sut>class  ( a )  or  ( b ) :  Class  1 : 

Longevity    step    A-- Service  st«p  7. 

Longevity  step  B Service  step  8. 

Longevity  step  C Service  step  9. 

"(2)  Bach  officer  or  member  receiving  basic 
compensation  immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  service 


step  rates  of  suljclass  (a)  or  (b)  ol  salary 
class  2  in  the  salary  schedule  in  effect  on 
the  day  next  preceding  such  effective  date 
shall  t)e  placed  in  and  receive  basic  compen- 
sation in  salary  class  2  in  the  salary  schedule 
in  effect  on  and  after  such  da.te,  and  each 
shall  be  placed  at  the  respective  service  step 
In  which  he  was  serving  Immediately  prior  to 
such  date.  Each  officer  or  member  receiving 
basic  compensation  Immediately  prior  to 
such  date  at  one  ol  the  scheduled  longevity 
step  rates  of  subclass  (a)  or  (b)  ol  salary 
class  2  in  the  salary  schedule  In  effect  on  the 
day  next  preceding  such  effective  date  shall 
be  placed  in  and  receive  basic  compensation 
in  salary  class  2  in  the  salary  schedule  in 
effect  on  and  silter  such  date,  and  each  such 
officer  or  member  shall  be  placed  In  a  service 
step  as  follows: 

"From —  To — 

Class  2.  subclass  (a)  or  (b) :       Class  2; 

Longevity  step  A Fiervice  step  6. 

Longevity  step  B Service  6t«p  6. 

Longevity  step  C Service  step  7 

"  f3)  Each  offlcer  or  member  receiving  b*8ic 
compensaticHa  immediately  prior  to  such  ef- 
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fectlve  date  »t  on«  erf  the  scheduled  service 
step  r»te»  oT  salary  cUsa  3.  5.  8.  7.  8,  or  9  in 
tlie  salary  schedule  in  effect  on  the  day  nert 
preceding  such  effecUve  date  shaU  receive 
a  rate  of  basic  compensation  at  the  cor- 
responding scheduled  service  step  and  salary 
class  in  the  salary  schedule  in  effect  on  and 
aiier  iuch  date.  Each  officer  or  member  re- 
ceiving basic  compensation  immediately  prior 
to  svich  date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  longev- 
av  step  rates  of  salary  class  3.  5,  9,  7,  S.  or 
9  in  the  salary  schedule  in  effect  on  the  day 
next  preceding  such  effective  date  shall  re- 
ceive basic  compensation  at  the  oorroapond- 
ing  salary  class  in  the  salary  schedule  in  ef- 
fect on  and  after  such  date,  and  each  shall  be 
placed  in  a  ser\-lce  step  as  follows: 


"Prom — 
Class  3 :  Clase  3 . 

Longevity  step  A 3ervtce  step  5. 

Longevity  step  B Serrloe  step  8. 

Longevity  step  C Service  step  7. 


"Prom — 
Class  5:  Claaa  5: 

Longevity  steps  A  and  B. .-  Service  step  5 


"Prom — 

Class  6,  7.  ».  or  9.  Class  8.  7.  ».  or  9: 

Longevity  steps  .\  and  B-.-  Service  step  4. 

"(4>  Each  officer  or  member  receiving  basic 
compensation  Immediately  prior  to  such  ef- 
fective date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  service 
step  rates  of  subclass  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of 
.salary  class  4  In  the  salary  schedule  In  ef- 
fect on  the  day  next  preceding  such  effective 
date  ^hall  be  placed  in  and  receive  basic  com- 
pensation In  salary  class  4  In  the  salary  sched- 
ule in  effect  on  or  after  stich  date,  and 
each  shall  be  placed  at  the  respective  service 
step  in  which  he  was  serving  immediately 
prior  to  such  date.  Each  officer  or  member 
receivuig  iMU^ic  compeiii>atiou  luunediatel y 
prior  to  such  date  at  one  of  the  scheduled 
longevity  step  rates  of  subclass  la).  (b|.  or 
(C)  of  salary  class  4  m  the  salary  schedule 
m  effect  on  the  day  next  preceding  such  ef- 
fective date  shall  be  placed  in  and  receive 
basic  compensation  in  salary  claaa  4  in  the 
salary  schedule  m  effect  on  and  after  such 
date,  and  each  shall  be  placed  in  a  service 
step  as  follows. 

"Prom —  To — 

Class  4.  subclass  (a) ,  (b) . 

or  (c)  :  Class  4: 

Longevity  step  A Service  step  5. 

Longevity  steps  B  and  C--  Service  step  6. 

"(51  Each  oflBcer  or  member  receiving  ba- 
sic compensation  immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  dale  at  one  of  the  scheduled  serv- 
ice step  rates  of  salary  cUsa  10  or  11  in  the 
salary  schedule  In  effect  on  the  day  nest 
preceding  such  effective  date  shall  receive  a 
rate  of  basic  compensation  at  the  corre- 
sponding scheduled  service  step  and  salary 
class  In  the  salary  schedule  In  effect  on  and 
after  such  date,  except  that  any  such  oflloer 
or  member  who  immediately  prior  to  such 
date  was  serving  m  service  step  4  of  salary 
class  10  or  in  service  step  3  of  salary  class  11 
shall  be  placed  m  and  receive  basic  compen- 
sation in  a  service  step  as  follows; 


"Prom — 
Class  10:  Class  10: 

Service  step  4 Service  step  3. 

■•Prom—  To- 

Class  11:  Class  11: 

Service    step    3 Service  step  2." 

Sec.  104.  Section  202  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Ptremen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-826)  la  amended  to 
read  aa  foUcws: 

"Sac.  aoa.  Sach  oOioar  or  menber  of  the 
Metropolltaa  Poilc*  faro*,  beoutlve  Pro- 
tective Service,  and  United  States  Park  Police 
force  assigned  on  or  after  the  effective  date 


of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  suid  Plre- 
mens  Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1972 — 

"  ( 1)  to  perform  the  auty  of  a  helicopter 
pilot,  or 

"(2>  to  render  explosive  devices  Ineffective 
or  to  otherwise  dispose  of  such  devices, 
shall  receive,  in  addition  to  his  .scheduled 
rate  of  basic  compensatl,  n.  $2,100  per  an- 
num so  long  aa  he  rwmaina  m  such  assign- 
ment The  additional  compensation  author- 
ized by  thU  section  shall  oe  paid  to  an  officer 
or  member  m  the  same  manner  as  lie  la 
paid  the  baiic  compensation  to  which  he  Is 
entitled.  No  officer  or  member  who  receives 
the  additional  compensation  authorized  by 
this  .section  inav  receive  additional  compen- 
.satlon  under  section  J02  " 

3fc.  105.  I  a)  Section  203  at  the  District 
.pf  Columbia  Police  and  Flren^ns  Salary  Act 
of  ia.=>8  iDC  Code,  sec.  4-826 1  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

•Sec.  203  Tlie  aide  to  the  Plre  Marshal 
shall  be  Included  as  a  Plre  Inspector  in  sal- 
arv  class  2." 

1  b  I  Section  304  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemeus  Salary  Act  of  1958  (D.C. 
Code  .'^ec  4-826a)  is  repealed. 

Sec  108  .Section  :105  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  «'lremen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  (DC  Code.  sec.  4-8281  J  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  302.  (a I  The  Commissioner  of  the 
District  <yl  Columbia,  in  the  ease  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  force  and  the  Plre  De- 
parmeiit  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Secretary  of  the  TYeasury.  In  the  case  of  the 
E:<ecutive  Protective  Service,  and  the  Sec- 
retary if  tlie  Interior,  in  the  case  of  the 
United  States  Park  Police  force  are  author- 
ized to  establish  and  determine,  from  time 
to  tune,  the  positions  In  salary  classes  1.  2, 
and  4  to  be  included  as  technicians'  posi- 
tions. 

• ;  b )  Each  officer  or  member — 
1  1  who  immediately  pnor  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and 
Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1972 — 
■lAi  was  in  a  position  assigned  to  sub- 
claijs  I  bj  of  salary  class  1  or  2  or  subclass  (c) 
of  salary  class  4.  or 

"(B)  was  in  salary  class  4  and  was  per- 
forming the  duty  of  a  dog  handler,  or 

"(2)  whose  position  is  determined  under 
subaectlon  lai  to  be  included  in  salary  class 
1,  2.  or  4  on  or  after  such  date  as  a  tech- 
nician's position, 

shall  on  or  after  such  date  receive.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  scheduled  rate  of  basic  compen- 
sation, $680  per  annum.  An  officer  or  mem- 
ber described  in  paragraph  (In A)  or  (2) 
shall  receive  the  additional  compensation 
authorlzect  by  thia  subsection  until  his  posi- 
tion is  determlited  under  aubaectlon  (a)  not 
to  be  Included  In  salary  class  i,  2.  or  4  as  a 
technician's  position  or  untu  he  no  longer 
occupiea  such  position,  whichever  occurs 
first.  An  officer  or  member  described  in  para- 
graph (1)»B)  shall  receive  such  compensa- 
tion so  long  aa  he  performs  the  duty  of  a 
dog  handler.  If  the  poeitioa  if  dog  handler 
is  included  under  subsection  laj  as  a  tech- 
nician's position,  an  officer  or  member  per- 
forming the  duty  oi  a  dog  handler  may  not 
receive  both  the  additional  compensation 
authorized  for  an  officer  or  memt)er  occupy- 
ing a  technician's  position  and  the  addi- 
tional compensation  authorized  for  officers 
and  members  performing  the  duty  of  a  dog 
haiidler. 

"ici  Each  officer  or  member  who  Immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  and  Ptremen's  Sal- 
ary Act  Amendments  of  1972  was  assigned 
as  a  detective  sergeant  in  subclass  ib)  oi 
salary  claaa  4  shall  on  or  after  such  date, 
receive.  In  addition  to  his  scheduled  rate  of 
basic  compensation,  $600  per  .jinum  so  long 
as  he  remains  In  such  assignment.  Each 
officer    or    member    who    is    promoted    after 


such  date  to  the  rank  of  detective  sergeant 
shall  receive,  in  addition  to  lus  scheduled 
rate  of  basic  compensation,  $500  per  annum 
so  long  as  he  remains  In  such  swsignment 

"(d)  The  additional  compensation  author- 
ized by  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shaU  be  paid 
to  an  officer  or  member  In  the  same  manner 
as  he  IS  paid  the  basic  compensation  to  which 
he  IS  entitled." 

Sic  107  Section  303  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  (DC  Code,  .sec  4-829)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

*3ec.  303.  (a)  Each  officer  and  member,  if 
he  has  a  current  performance  rating  ol 
satisJactonr  or  better,  shaU  have  his  service 
step  adjusted  in  the  following  manner: 

'■(1)  Each  officer  and  member  in  service 
step  1.  2,  or  3  ai  salary  class  1  shall  be  ad- 
vanced in  compensation  successively  to  the 
next  higher  .service  step  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  pay  period  Immediately  subsequent 
to  the  completion  of  flfty-two  calendar  weeks 
of  active  service  In  his  service  step. 

•■i2t  Each  officer  and  member  in  servic* 
step  4  or  5  of  salary  class  1  shaU  be  advance  I 
In  compensation  successively  to  the  ueit 
higher  service  step  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
first  pay  period  Immediately  subsequent  to 
the  cornpletton  of  one  hundred  and  four 
calendar  weeks  of  active  service  in  his  serv- 
ice step. 

13)  Each  officer  and  member  in  service 
step  6,  7,  or  3  of  salary  class  1  shall  be  ad- 
■  anced  in  compensation  successively  to  the 
ne.Kt  higher  service  step  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  first  pay  period  immediately  subsequeot 
to  the  completion  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
six  calendar  weeks  of  active  service  in  his 
service  step. 

'•(4)  Each  officer  and  member  in  salary 
classes  2  through  11  who  has  not  uttamea 
the  maximum  service  step  rate  of  compeii-sa- 
tlon  for  the  rank  or  title  in  which  he  .s 
placed  shall  be  advanced  In  compensation 
successively  to  the  next  higher  service  step 
rate  for  such  rank  or  title  at  the  beginning 
of  the  first  pay  period  immediately  subse- 
quent to  the  completion  of  one  hundred  and 
four  calendar  weeks  of  active  service  In  his 
service  step,  except  that  in  the  case  of  an 
olHcer  or  member  in  service  step  4,  5,  or  6  of 
salary  class  2  or  3.  seri'ice  step  4  or  5  of  salary 
class  4.  and  service  step  4  of  salary  class  5. 
such  officer  or  member  shall  be  advanced 
successively  to  the  next  higher  service  step 
at  the  beginning  of  the  first  pay  period  im- 
mediately subsequent  to  the  completion  of 
the  one  hundred  and  flfty-slx  calendar  weeks 
of  active  service  in  his  service  step. 

■■(b)  As  used  in  this  title,  the  term  calen- 
dar week  of  active  service'  Includes  all  pe- 
riods of  leave  with  pay,  and  periods  of  non- 
pay  status  which  do  not  cumulatively  equal 
one  basic  workweek." 

Sec.  108.  Section  304  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-830)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows; 

■Sec.  304.  (ai  Except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (b)  of  this  section,  any 
officer  or  member  who  is  promoted  or  trans- 
ferred to  a  higher  salary  class  shall  receive 
basic  compensation  at  the  lowest  scheduled 
rate  of  such  higher  salary  class  which  ex- 
ceeds his  existing  scheduled  rate  of  basic 
compensation  by  not  less  than  one  step  In- 
crease of  the  next  higher  step  of  the  salary 
clajis  from  which  he  is  promoted  or  trans- 
ferred. 

■■(b)  Any  officer  or  member  receifing  ad- 
ditional compensation  as  provided  in  section 
302  of  this  Act  who  is  promoted  or  trans- 
ferred to  a  higher  salary  class  shall  receive 
ijasic  compensation  at  the  lowest  scheduled 
rate  of  such  higher  class  which  exceeds  his 
existing  scheduled  rate  of  basic  compensi- 
tlou  by  at  least  the  sum  of  one  step  Increase 
of  the  next  higher  step  of  the  salary  class 
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;,^  Which  he  IS  promoted  or  transferred  195B   (DXJ^Oode.  sec.  4^2)   1.  amended  to  ^^ ^J  ^^^^^^^rJ'^'j:^^'^::. 

iLTthe  amount  of  such  addHlonal  compen-  readwfo^tows^                  „eognltlon   of  long  which  he  would  be  enUUed  If  he  were  In 

^"on."                .        ,««  ^  the  District  of  and^alt^ul  ^UiL  eacrX*  and  mem-  active  service  on  the  effective  date  of  such 

o-c    109.   Section   308   of   the   District   c«  f™  ,„  .T~T-»,,-  service  on  or  after  the  ef-  increase  in  salary. 

™bir police  and  Firemen "s  Salary   Act  ^,,'f/?«J^';' ^ll^i^To^'cSb^Po-  "(d)    Each  Increase   In  pension  relief  ^- 

^^8   (D.C.  code,  sec.  4-«31)    18  amended  I^^^^.^^t^^s^^^^^^^^^'^^^  ^^^'^^   °'   retirement   compensation   made 

°y    ,1)    striking   out    ••commissioners"    and  >''=%^f  J^^/^^^/!^^^.  ^  addition  under  thia  section  because  of  an  Increase  m 

fnsertliig    In    lieu    thereof    "Commissioner  ,  of    »"shaU  receive^  i^.                 ^^  ^^j,,,^  ^^^  ^^  effect  as  of  the  first  day  of 

1^7,2)    striking  out  "or  Subclass"   Imme-  o  ^he  '■ateof  ^'^^^^^^^^  P,  ^^^n  the  first  month  fcilowlng  the  effective  dat* 

riifttelv  after  "Class".                          „    ^  ,  ,.      .  ,«,    „#   t^t.    Art    an   amount   computed    In  of  such  Increase  In  salary, 

'^  ^-   no.   section   401    of   the   District   of  lO^    °[ J^^"'  ^^°  fX^^i*:  Sec.  115.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 

Col^bla  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of     accordance  with  the  fouowmg  ta ^^  ^    ^^   ^^^    ^^    ^^    ^_^^^    ^^  ^^_ 

,-:T.  continuous  service. --        .  ^^cea^^  -  ^v l^^pT^^^  L^l  2^3^^^  ^'B^^-  '' 

salarf  cuss  of  such  salary  schedule  which  '»^;^,^«o3»*^,  ^JtrlcroToolumbia 

hs  occupies,                     r«mi«n«atlon  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amend- 

20  years  of  continuous  service 10  per  -°^^,f  ^^f^^'^^'^^r  ments  of  1968  (D.C.  Code,  sec  4-«l8<i-l)    is 

1 1^  °J  Sn=  ::;;'!^::::::::::::        ^lo^r^t^  of  such  compensation.       _  -^-^,,„  ,  ,  ,,.  ,,,,.  of  Oolumbla 

• — '                "■;               .^    / ,  V    wn  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amendments 

^^^^  a  ^^TMlong^«h?  remains  In  assigned  to  perform  duties  in   P^<=^«^  (including  serHoe   in  the   Armed  Forc*8  of 

^T"^^.  'slrvl^.^S^chTompensation  shall  Such  clothlrig  allowance  "^^^^^^^^.f^  u,  united  8t.t«i)  on  the  date  of  enactment 

b^^^d  inThe  same  mann^  as  the  basic  as   part   of   ^»«    °«^' f   ''J.  S^^",o,  the  of  this  Act,  except  that  such  retroactive  com- 

^m^nsaUon  to  which  such  officer  or  mem-  =°'°P«'"''V'*^.^ut^  hta  o^rt^  prom"  penaatlon  or  salary  shaU  be  paid  (1>   to  an 

^r^  mtltled,  except  that  It  shall  not  be  purpose  °*  ^"^PJ^^^^^^Jl^  ^'^^^'^C^ce  officer  or  member  of  the  Metropolitan  Police 

^bt^t  To   deduction   and   withholding   for  tlons.  or  '"'«««f  ^J*^****'^,   bTdte^^  force,  the  Fire  Depwtment  of  the  District  of 

mi^ei^t  ^  insurance,  and  shall  not  be  for   any  officer  or  ^^^J^^l  notlflSn  ColumbJ*,    the    United    States    Park    Police 

c^^^red  ^salary  for  the  purpose  of  com-  tinned  at  «^y  thne  ;^°^'^""°  notincatlon  ^   ^^^   Executive   Protective   Serrlce. 

Sg  a^^ttesl^uant  ti  thVPollcemen  by  the  ^"f  ^''^ °«f '*'-, ,    „,  ^^^  fi„t  sec-  who  retired  during  the  period  beginning  on 

^a^  F^reTen's  Retirement  and  Disability  Act  , ,  Sf^„/^,!,  «^"°°J^  A^^t  T  ^^  the  fl«t  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  be- 

and  for  the  purpose  of  computing  Insurance  tlon   ofthe   Act  ^P^°'jf^  ^^^^^nd^d  by  gins  on  or  aft*r  May   1.    l»7a.   and  endi^ 

coverage  under  the  provisions  of  chapter  87  (D.C    Code    ^•*'''.y.:'tl':"„  .»  appears  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act   for 

S  Uuls.  united  States  Code.  striking  out     cU«  1€     J^^'j^^^'^^^of  ^the  services   rendered   during   such    period    and 

"7b)  Notwithstanding    any    other    provl-  ^^^e"*'"  ."^«*   ^'^'^^  .^  .i*!  VrTchlef  and  ( 2 )  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 

sion  of  thlTor   any  other  law.  individuals  salary  class  appUcable  to  the  Fire  Chief  and  ^^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^j^,^  ^    ^^,^^ 

retired  from  active  service  prior  to  the  ef-  Chief  of  ™1^. '  „  ,„,     .  ,^^  District  of  Co-  States  Code    (relating  to  settlement  of   ac- 
f«tive  date  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  Sec.  1 1*- fe<:"°^  2£?  °i,^^*  ^^Ht  ^ct  of  counts  of  deceased  employees) .  for  services 
and  Firemen's   Salary   Act   Amendments   of  ^If^^^^J'^^^t/T^'^  \^^^a^  rendered  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
1972.  and  who  are  entlUed  to  receive  a  pen-  1963   (D.C.  ,«^«-„^  .ti^'^^.^.^nhelecond  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins 
sum  relief  allowance  or  retirement  ccoipen-  (1)   by  f f^°^»    ^^^eu  thereoHS-  on  oriiter  May  1.  1972.  and  ending  on  the 
satlon  under  the  PoUcemen  and  Firemen's  sentence  and  '^"^'^  .'°  "'J^  thte^tlon  date  erf  enMtment  of  this  Act.  by  an  officer 
BM^ement  and  Disability  Act,  shaU  not  be  cept  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  ^^  ^^^^,.„l,o  die.  durtag  such  period. 
entitled  to  receive  an  Increeae  In  their  pen-  such";                                              sentence-                  <*)  J^'  **»«  purpose  of  this  section   serv- 
slon  reUef  allowance  or  retirement  compen-  (2)  by  strlk^g  out  J^f.^-^l^^^^^-j^^^  ice  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
sauorby  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  (3)    by  lns«^l««    J,'\„„^"tou1^  *    at  In  the  case  of  an  Individual   relieved  from 
section  "S»«-  301-     »«*  ^^  ^^^"^^  ^^^  '"Uowlng  at  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^i,.  Armed  Forces  of 
'  (c)   Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  the  end  thereof :            ^.^^^^^   hv  subeec-  the  United  States  or  discharged  from  boe- 
of  this  or  any  other  law.  each  deputy  chief  "  (b)    The   Increase  P'*f='?~'^.°J  ""t^,  pltallzatton  foUowlng  such  training  and  serv- 
of  the  Metro^Utan  PoUce  force  and  of  the  tlon  (a)  of  this  section  ^^^  P*^^^"^f  fee,  shaU  Include  the  period  pix,%lded  by  law 
Plre  Department  of  the  District  of  Coiumbla  allowance    or   ""^f""^*    «^^''^  "  for  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  Indl- 
shall,    upon   completion   of   thirty   years   of  celved  by  an  lf«"'»*"*i, '**^*S.  ^y^T^^.  vldual  to  a  position  In  or  under  th.  Federal 
continuous  service  on  the  police  losce  ot  fire  service  before  the  «»««"'•  ^IJJVJ^*  rjT.  Government  or  the  municipal  government  of 
department,  as  the  case  may  be,  be  placed  trict  of  Columbia  PoUce  «id  ^^*™»^*^  the  District  of  Columbia, 
m^d  receive  basic  compensation  at,  the  ary  Act  Amendments  of  1972  under  the  to-                  ^^  ^^  purpoee  of  determining  the 
highest  service   step   In  the   sahu-y   class  to  iicemen  and  Firemen  s  f«*"*™*^t*f'°  "2-  amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  c^cer  or 
which  hte  position  is  assigned  in  the  salary  ability  Act  as  a  result  of  the  J'^ST?*^^^  m«mber  is  eUglbU  under  the  provisions  of 
schedule  contained  In  section  101.  For  pur-  ary  provided  by  the  District  of  0°J;"^^  "■  chapter  87  of  title  6.  United  States  Code  (re- 
poses of  this  subsection.  In  computing  a  dep-  lice  and  Firemen's  S**"?:  *<'\,^J^^*  ,„  lattog  to  government  employees  group  life 
uty  chief's  continuous  service  on  the  poUce  of  1972  shall  not  be  lees  than  17  per  centum  ^jj^^^jy^^) ,  ^  changes  la  rates  of  compen- 
force  or  fire  department,  there  shaU  be  In-  of  such  allowance  or  compensation^  satlon  or  salary  which  result  from  the  en- 
cluded  any  period  of  his  service  In  the  Armed  •■  ,c)    Each  individual  'f  ^^^'^JJ^'IVJ!  actment  of  thto  tlUe  shall  be  held  and  con- 
Forces  of  the  United  States  other  than  any  service  and  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  reiiei  ^^^^  ^  ^  «B»cttve  as  of  the  date  of  en- 

perlod  of  such  service-  ,         ^'^^^'^  °"*"!f^*''*  *1??SS^^nT^      ^tLmt  of  thJ.  Act. 

"(1)   determined  not  to  have  been  satis-     the  Policemen  and  Firemen s  H«ttremeni  ana  ^^^    (a)    If  an  officer  or  member  o« 

factory  service.  Disability  Act  shaU  be  «^""»f^  *;j  '***V''  the  lietropoUtan  PoUce  Force,  the  Fire  De- 

'■(2)  rendered  before  appointment  as  an  without  making  application  therefor,  witn  ^^^j^^^  "^tij.  District  of  OolnmbUi.  the 

officer  or  member,  or  respect  to  each  increwe  in  salary    granted  ^^^^j^e  Protective  Semoe.  or  the  United 

"(3)   rendered  after  resignation  as  an  offi-  by  any  law  which  *»*•■  «ff*c*  *f**''^'^*f°,*:'  gtaVee  Park  Polloe  force  eBC>«M  In  educa- 

cer  or  member."  tlve  date  of  the  District  of  Oo^^^^la ^"^  ^^,^^  coun»  work  la  poUoe  or  Ore  Ki«ice 

SK.  111.  section  501  of  the  District  of  Co-  and  Firemen's  Salary  *«*  Amen«lments  of  ,,,jn,j,,i,tr»tkwi  and  If  he  to  eUglble  tor 

itunbla  PoUce  and  Firemen's  salary  Act  od  iS-'a.  .*<>  ^*»i^^^  T^*^,^!^'"'^^  ^!  pL,n»ent.  or  i«Uabu»«i-nU  uwte  .«rtU» 

1968  (D.C.  code   «^c   *-B3)   1-  ar^^*^  ^y  --^^-^^'^^^^^^  ,^^^,^^^.  ^^^^(a,  (O  «  tttl.  5  of  th.  U^  »^ 

(I)    adding  "and  th»  Executive   Protective  ■'""'^         rV^Ii,«_..  m.  r.<iT»irvn^ relief     orxia  for  tuition  mi ■■■  for  nich  ooon* 

Seivlce'^^miedlately   after  "United   States  "^n  computed  as  f^ws^ms^io^  ^^ 'S.^om«toS^^  tb.  Dltrtet  at 

Park  Pouee".  and  (2)  striking  out  "or  Sub-  ^'>^^^ ^^'^^^^^T^^^^  ^-  ^^bU.  the  8«,retary  of  the  "Tre-m^-^ 

"^ut  ^V2t1p?Se^C-  26.   19^8  "t^cS'T?  'afl^eTe  or  ^pensation^  and  the  Secret^  of  the  Interior  shaU.  In  accord- 
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»nce  with  stich  section  4109(a)(2)(C),  pay 
or  reimburse  each  such  offlcer  ana  member 
under  their  Jurisdiction  for  aU  his  tuition 
expenses  for  such  course  work. 

(b)  Subsection  {&)  of  thto  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act.  ,_ 

Sec  118.  Except  as  provided  in  section  117 
{\i\  the  effective  date  of  this  title  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  be  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning 
on  or  after  May  1,  1975 

Sec     119    This  title   may   be   cited   as   the 

•Dutrlct  of  Columbia  Police  and   Firemen's 

Salary   Act   Amendments  of    1972". 

TITLE     U— POLICEMEN     AND     FIBEMENS 

RETIREUEXT      AND      DISABILITY      ACT 

AMENDUSNTS 

S«c.  201  (a)  The  Policemen  and  Firemen's 
Retirement  and  Disability  Act  i  section  12  ckl 
the  Act  of  September  1.  1916.  DC  Code,  sec. 
4-521  et  aeq  )   t«  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subparagraph  (5»iB»  of  subsection 
<a»  of  such  Act  (DC.  Coiie.  sec.  4-531 1  13 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  Immedi- 
ately after  •residence". 

( a  I  Paragraph  1 5  •  of  subaectlon  i  c>  of 
such  Act  iDC.  Code,  sec  4-623 1  u  amended 
by  adding  at  '-he  pnd  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  'No  deposit  shall 
be  required  for  days  of  unused  stck  leave 
credited  under  iubiectiun  ihi  of  this 
section.  '. 

i3)  Subsection  (hi  of  such  Act  (DC. 
Code.  nee.  4-6aa)  is  amended  by  add- 
ing nt  i.he  end  -Jiereof  Uie  following  new 
paj'agrapb : 

(4)  In  compuiing  au  annuity  under  tiiU 
subsecUon,  the  police  or  fire  service  of 
a  member  who  has  not  retired  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  paragraph  shall 
include,  without  regard  to  the  llmUatlon 
imposed  by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  sub- 
section, the  days  of  unused  alclt  leave  cred- 
ited to  him.  Days  of  unused  iick  leave  shall 
not  be  counted  In  determining  a  member's 
eligibility  for  an  annuity  under  this 
subsection.  " 

(4>  The  first  paragraph  of  subsecUon  (k) 
of  such  Act  <D.C  Code,  sec  4-531)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows 
■'^kMl>  If  any  member — 
"(A)  dlee  in  tlie  performance  of  duty  and 
the  Commissioner  determines  thai  (U  the 
member's  death  was  the  sole  and  direct 
result  of  a  personai  injury  sustauied  while 
performing  such  duty.  {U\  his  de*th 
was  not  caused  by  his  wiUful  misoondiict  or 
by  his  inienuon  to  bring  about  his  own 
death.  and  ( Ui  >  liuoxioaUon  of  the 
member  was  not  the  proximate  caiise  of  his 
death,  and 

"(B)  Is  survived  by  a  sur^-lror.  parent,  or 
sibling,  a  lump  sum  payment  of  •60,000  shall 
be  made  to  hi»  awrrivor  if  the  a»irvi»or  re- 
calved  more  than  oae-)ialf  of  his  sopport 
from  such  member  or  If  auch  member  i«  not 
sonrlved  by  any  survlTor  (including  a  snr- 
vlTor  who  did  not  receive  more  than  one-half 
of  his  support  from  such  member)  to  his  par- 
ent or  sibling  If  the  parent  or  sibling  received 
□aore  than  oiie-half  at  his  support  from  such 
member.  If  such  member  la  survived  by  more 
than  one  survivor  entttiad  to  receive  such 
payment,  each  such  survivor  sluUl  be  entitled 
to  receive  an  equal  share  at  sudi  payment;  or 
If  such  member  leaves  no  survivor  and  more 
than  one  parent  or  sibling  irtio  Is  entitled  to 
receive  such  payment,  each  such  parent  or 
sibling  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  equal 
share  erf  such  payment." 

(b)  The  amendmeats  made  by  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (4>  of  subeectlon  (a)  of  this  sectton 
shall  ba  aOacttve  on  and  after  Ifavetnber  1. 
19>T0.  The  aaacdnM*ta  mada  by  paragraphs 
(3)  and  (S>  of  such  autiMctton  shall  be  ef- 
feettva  on  «•  llist  day  otf  tfae  firat  pay  period 
h<tlnnlnc  on  or  aCter  the  date  of  enactment 
of  tUa  tMla. 


Sec  202  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July 
11.  1947  (DC.  Code.  sec.  4-183a).  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "on  'he  effective  date  of  this 
section" 

(b)  Section  4  of  ."iuch  Act  (DC  Code,  sec 
4-183b)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1959  " 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 

shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act 

Szr  203  (»»  .Subsection  (m)  of  the  Police- 
men and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Dlsabll- 
ttv  Act  (DC  Code.  sec.  4-633)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(1)"  after  "(m)"  and  by  addmg 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowmg: 

"(21  If  a  member  la  retired  under  subsec- 
tion if)  or  (e)  of  thi-s  section  and  ;.s  em- 
ployed on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  .'tiid  Firemen's 
Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1972.  sxich  mem- 
ber shall,  m  accordance  with  such  ro(?ula- 
tions  as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe. 
notify  the  CommKsioner  of  the  employment, 
and  the  Commissioner  .-.hall,  as  so»in  as  prac- 
ticable after  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  re- 
quire each  such  member  to  undergo  a  medi- 
cal examination  i  satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
missioner! of  the  disability  upon  which  the 
member's  retirement  under  such  subsection 
is  tjased." 

( b »  Tlie  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  1 1  promulgate  the  regiila- 
tions  required  by  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (m»  of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  Act  not  later  than 
ninetv  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  euid  (2i  grlve  tlmelv  written 
notice  to  each  naeraber  retired  under  subsec- 
tion (f)  or  (g)  of  the  Policemen  and  Fire- 
men's Retirement  and  Disability  .Act  of  the 
promulgation  of  such  regulations 

(c)  This  section  shall  take  erfect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
TITLE  ni— REVENUE  FOR  SAL.\RT  IN- 
CRE.^SES 
Sec  301.  (a)  il)  Section  125  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Sales  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec. 
47-2602)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  '4  per 
centum"  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(1)  and  luserung  in  lieu  thereof  "5  per 
■.eiituiii". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  auch  sec- 
tion  125  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 

5  per  centum  "  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
■  6  per  ceutuui 

(3) 'A)  Parafiraph  (a)  of  section  127  of 
such  Act  (DC  Code.  sec.  47-2604(a))  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  other  than 
sales  or  charges  for  rooms,  lodgings,  or  ac- 
commodations furnished  to  transients,". 

(B)  Paragraph  tc)  of  such  section  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(C)  Paragraplis  la)  and  (b)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  redesignated  as  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2).  respectively. 

(b)il)  Section  212  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Use  Tax  .\ct  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47-2702) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "4  per  centum" 
in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof     5  per  centum". 

(2)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  such  sec- 
tion 212  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
■5  per  centum"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
'6  per  centum  '. 

(C)  The  ameudnieiiis  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  edect  ;-n  the  first  day  i>i  the  first 
month  which  begins  on  or  after  the  thirtieth 
day  after  the  date  ot  enactment  at  this  Act. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  sanoe. 
Thomas  F   EaoLfTOM, 

DikmXI.   K..    INOUVE, 

Chablxs  McC.  Mathias.  Ja... 
Managers  on  Uie  Pun  of  the  Se»*ie. 

JORM  L.  >ilcMlL,I.AM, 

Eablx  Cabixi.. 
W.  3.  (Bnx)  HmK-KXT.  Jr.. 
Anch^  Nblseb. 
Joel  T.  Bkotiuu.. 
Manaven  on  ttm  Pan  oj  the  floia«. 


Jottrr    Exel  ANATORT   STATCMEKrT   OF  THl  CoM* 

MrmcE  or  CowrcaiNCB 

The  maiiagers  on  the  part  of  the  Hottse 
and  the  Senate  at  the  Conference  on  the  dls- 
aereeliig  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR. 
15580)  to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Plremeus  Salary  .^ct  of  1958  la 
Increase  salaries,  and  for  other  purposes,  sub- 
mit the  following  joint  statement  to  the 
Hou.se  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
eigers  and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report 

RETEOACTIVITY 

Section  118  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided that  salary  increa.ses  will  lie  effective 
Ijeglnnlng  with  the  first  pay  period  l>eglnnlng 
on  or  after  March  1,  1972.  Section  117  of  the 
House  bill  provided  that  salary  Increases  will 
be  effective  beginning  with  the  first  pay  pe- 
riod beguiiiiug  on  or  after  July  1,  1972.  The 
com'erence  substitute  provides  that  salary  in- 
creases will  be  effective  beginning  with  th« 
first  pay  period  begUiiilng  on  or  after  May  1. 
1972. 
LONCEVrrV   compensation    in   COMPtTTATlON    or 

RmRiMiirr  ANNtrrms 
Section  110  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided that  total  service  longevity  compensa- 
tion would  be  Included  in  the  computation 
of  the  amount  of  the  retirement  annuity  of 
an  officer  or  member  Section  110  of  the 
House  bill  provided  that  such  compensation 
would  not  be  Included  In  computing  the  re- 
tirement annxiity  of  sn  offlcer  or  member. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  House 
provision. 

UEPtTT  cHrers 
Section  110  of  the  House  bill  retained  the 
provision  of  existing  law  which  provides 
that  deputy  chiefs  with  30  j-ears  of  continu- 
ous service  shall  be  placed  in,  and  receive 
basic  compensation  at,  the  highest  step  In 
the  salary  class  to  which  the  position  of  dep- 
uty chief  is  assigned.  Section  110  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  repealed  this  provision  of 
iaw.  Tlie  conference  sulistltute  adopts  the 
House  provision. 

EDUCATIONAL    SUESICICS 

-Section  113  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  In  the  ease  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  and  the  Plre  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  the  case  of  the  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior 111  the  case  of  the  United  States  Park 
Police  force,  to  pay  additional  compensation 
for  successful  completion  by  an  ofllcer  or 
member  of  educational  course  work  leading 
to  a  degree  in  police  or  fire  science  or  admin- 
istration. The  additional  annual  compensa- 
tion would  be  WOO  for  each  15  credit  hours 
completed,  except  that  such  compensation 
could  not  exceed  $1,600.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  such  provision  The  conference  stib- 
stltute  provides  that  If  an  ofBcer  or  member 
is  eligible  to  receive  payment  or  reimburse- 
ment under  section  4109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  for  his  tuition  expenses  for  edu- 
cational course  work  In  police  or  fire  science 
or  administration,  such  payment  or  retm- 
buraement  shall  be  increased  to  cover  all 
such  officer's  or  member's  tuition  expenses. 
Currently.  90  per  centum  of  such  tuition 
expenses  are  covered  under  section  4109 

SAUiSLY    USED    IN    COMPtJTATION    OF    RETIRE  MENT 
ANNUTTT 

Section  201  of  the  House  bUl  provided  that 
the  rellremeul  annuity  of  officers  aiMi  nxem- 
bers  who  first  came  oj»  active  duty  after 
July  9.  1972.  would  be  based  on  the  highest 
annual  rate  resulting  from  averaging  his 
ba&ic  salary  for  any  three  years  of  continu- 
ous service.  The  retirement  annuity  of  offi- 
cers and  members  on  active  duty  on  July  9. 


1972  would  be  based  on  the  higher  of  (1 )  a 
three-year  average  of  his  salary,  or  (2)  his 
ore-July  9,  1972,  salary  increased  by  17  per- 
cent The  Sanate  amendment  contained  no 
such  provision  thus  retaining  existing  law 
which  provide*  that  the  retirement  annuity 
of  an  offlcer  or  member  is  to  be  based  on 
the  basic  salary  of  the  offlcer  or  member  in 
effect  on  the  date  of  his  retirement.  The 
conference  substitute  adopts  the  Senate 
position,  retaining  exlsthig  law. 

The  conferees  further  agreed  that  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
should  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study 
ot  the  feaalbUlty  and  cost  of,  and  the  effect 
on  morale  of  the  officers  and  members  as  a 
result  of.  adopting  a  system  of  computing 
retirement  annuities  using  a  three-year 
average  salary  rate  (as  provided  in  the  House 
bUl)  The  oonfereee  agreed  that  the  resnlta 
of  the  study  should  include  the  views  and 
opinions  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treaaiiry,  and  should  be 
transmitted  to  the  CXmgress  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  bill. 

MBJICAL  EXAMINATIONS  FOR  OFTICSRS  AND  MEM- 
BESS    KrriKID    FOB    DISABIUTT 

Section  20a  of  the  House  blU  provided  that 
MX  offlcer  or  member  who  Is  retired  for  a 
(Usability  and  who  on  or  after  July  9,  1972, 
Is  employed  ahaU  notify  the  Commlaslonar 
of  his  employment  and  shall  undergo  such 
medlcai  examination  of  his  dlaablllty  as  the 
Oommlssloner  may  prescribe.  The  Senate 
Mnendment  contained  no  such  provision. 
The  conference  subsUtute  adopto  the  House 
provlsloii. 

TMIATMKNT   OF   UMT7SKD  SICK   L«AV« 

Sections  201(a)  (2)  and  (8)  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  authorized  unused  sick 
leave  to  be  used  In  determining  the  amount 
of  and  optional  retirement  annntty  of  an 
offlcer  or  member.  It  was  also  provided  that 
the  days  of  unused  sick  leave  shall  not  be 
counted  In  determining  ellglbHlty  for  an  op- 
tional retirement  annuity.  The  House  bin 
contained  no  such  provisions.  The  conference 
substitute  adopts  the  Senate  provisions. 

SWmO&U    l^UMP    SUM    BKNDTT 

Section  201(a)(4)  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment expanded  ellglblUty  for  the  WO.OOO 
lump  sum  beneat  payable  upon  the  death 
of  a  member  in  the  jjerformance  of  duty  to 
Include  a  deceased  member's  parenU  and 
siblings  who  received  more  than  one-half 
of  their  support  from  the  deceased  member. 
A  parent  or  sibling  would  be  eligible  only 
if  the  deceased  member  is  not  survived  by  a 
spouse  or  child.  The  House  bill  contained  no 
such  provision.  Existing  law  provides  that 
only  the  spouse  and  the  children  who  re- 
ceived more  than  one-half  of  their  support 
from  the  deceased  member  ttfe  entitled  to 
such  benefit.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision  which  Is  to  take 
effect  as  of  November  1,  1970. 

RETIREMENT  ANNITITT  OF  POUCE  BAND 
DIRECTOR 

Section  202  of  the  Senate  amendment  per- 
mitted the  current  police  band  director  and 
hto  successors  to  retire  under  provisions  of 
District  of  Columbia  law  which  previously 
were  limited  to  the  band  director  In  office  In 
September  of  1959.  The  House  bill  contained 
no  such  provision.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

SALES    TAX    INCREASE 

Section  302  of  the  Senate  amendment  In- 
creased the  rate  of  the  sales  and  vise  tax  on 
laundry  and  dry  cleaning  services,  sales  of 
nonprescription  drugs,  and  charges  for  tex- 
tiles rentals  from  2  percent  to  5  percent. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  such  provisions. 
The  conference  substitute  contains  no  such 
provisions. 


tNCaXASB    IN    CIOAKKm    TAX 

Section  811  ot  the  Senate  amendment  in- 
creased the  tax  on  clgarettea  from  44  p« 
package  to  6*  per  package.  The  Bouae  bUl 
contained  no  such  proTlaon,  The  conference 
substitute  contataB  no  such  provision. 
Tromas  T.  EAeLrroiT, 
Dantxl  K.  Iwocttx, 

CHABLKS  MCO.   MATHtAa,  Jr., 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  tke  Senate. 

John  L.  McMiulam, 

Earlk  Cabzix, 

■W.  S.    (Bnx)    Sttjckxt,  Jr., 

Anchxx  Nkljsxn, 

Jon,  T.  BaoTKiu., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  ELA.GLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
iinanimnu.i  consent  that  the  printing  of 
the  conference  report  as  a  Senate  report 
be  waived.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


QUORDU  CAUj 


The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  What  is 
the  wiU  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absaicft  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  FDLBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LJMITA- 

TION  OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 

WEAPONS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  joint  rewrfution  (S.J.  Res.  241) 
authorizing  the  President  to  approve  an 
interim  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
just  called  out  of  the  Chamber  by  mem- 
bers of  the  press  who  asked  me  to  com- 
ment upon  a  statement  made  by  the 
jimior  Senator  from  Washington.  I  can- 
not quote  him  exactly,  but  members  of 
the  press  told  me  they  have  a  tape  re- 
cording of  what  he  did  say.  But  the  pur- 
port of  the  Senator's  statement  was  that 
he  has  evidence  that  in  the  course  of  the 
Administration's  negotiations  for  the  in- 
terim agreement  which  is  now  under 
consideration,  the  Russians  lied  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and,  I  as- 
sume, to  the  negotiators.  I  believe  the 
press  said  it  was  to  the  President,  ■with 
regard  to  the  number  of  missile  subma- 
rines, particularly  the  Y-class  subma- 
rines, which  I  understand  is  the  most 
modem  of  their  submarines;  that  the 
Russians  said  they  had  imder  construc- 
tion or  in  being  4«;  whereas,  they  only 
had  42. 

It  is.  of  course,  a  serious  charge  that  a 


cooi^y  has  lied  on  a  matter  of  this  kind. 
I  am  not  vAtt  sure  how  significant  it 
would  have  been  In  th*  final  assessment 
as  to  what  the  overall  mix  would  have 
been.  But,  to  any  case,  I  aasume  by  the 
nature  of  press  questions  that  they  think 
this  is  a  most  serious  charge.  It  raises 
very  serious  questions  about  the  purposes 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Washington, 
whether  he  really  is  out  to  sabotage  the 
approval  of  the  Interim  agre«nent.  I,  of 
course,  reserve  judgment  on  that.  I  think 
that  his  proposal  is  incoDalstent  with  a 
desire  to  go  forward  In  SALT  IL 

But  to  make  charges  such  as  this  re- 
minds me  somewhat  of  the  effect  of  the 
U-a  incident  oo  the  Elsoihower  confer- 
ence with  Khrushchev  in  Paris  and  the 
planned  trip  of  President  Eisenhower  to 
Russia.  It  is  always  a  source  of  great  re- 
gret on  my  part  that  President  Elsen- 
hower did  not  go  to  Russia  and  did  not 
make  progress  with  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev in  bringing  about  a  detente  with 
Russia  at  that  time.  I  have  often  thought 
that  we  missed  a  great  opportunity  at 
that  time  to  improve  our  relations.  But 
now,  for  a  second  time,  we  aiTpear  to  oe 
on  the  road  to  improving  our  relations 
and  I  do  not  want  to  lose  that  road. 

A  few  mlnutee  ago,  I  read  a  press  ac- 
coimt  of  Mr.  Peterson's  highly  optimistic 
report  with  regard  to  trade  with  Russia. 
I  strijscribe  wholeheartedly  to  the  need 
and  his  optimism.  It  would  be  a  great 
tragedy  If  charges  of  ttie  kind  I  have 
mentioned  stir  up  the  latent  chauvinism 
and  distrust  of  R-ussia  to  the  point  where 
the  forward  mov«nent  in  the  arms  lim- 
itation agreements  Is  stopped  or  diverted. 

I  shall  ask  the  staff  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  to  get  in  touch  with 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  ask 
them  whetho'  they  have  evidence  of  the 
charge  made  by  the  Soiator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Of  course.  I  would  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  take  the 
occasion  to  clarify  this  situation — either 
explain  It,  deny  it,  or  reconcile  it.  I  do 
not  know  what  he  can  do  with  it.  He  is  in 
a  position  to  know.  I,  ob'vlously,  am  not  in 
a  position  to  say  whether  it  is  true  or 
tmtrue.  But  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  will  undertake  to  check  on  this 
report  at  the  earliest  (wxjrtunity. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
passed,  without  amcndmoit,  the  follow- 
ing bills  of  the  Senate: 

8.  550.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  AlWna  lAido 
Z.  Manlucu; 

S.  880.  An  act  to  restore  the  poetal  swT^ce 
seniority  of  Elmer  Ekickaon;  and 

S.  2704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rita  RoeeUa 
■Vallerlani. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 

the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HR.  10676)  for 
the  relief  of  Lester  L.  SUteler. 


ENROLLED    BILL    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  August  16. 1972.  he  presttited 
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to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  enroUed  bill  (S.  596)  to  require  that 
international  agreements  other  than 
treaties,  hereafter  entered  into  by  the 
United  States,  be  transmitted  to  the 
Congress  within  60  days  after  the  execu- 
tion thereof. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY  SE- 
CRET   AND    CONFIDENTIAL    GOV- 
ERNMENT    DOCUMENTS 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimoiis  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  974.  S.  Res.  299. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
TArr>.  The  resolution  will  be  stated  by 

title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  r»»olutlon  (8.  Res  299>  to  eatablUh  a 
Select  Committee  to  study  questions  related 
to  secret  and  confidential  government  docu- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  resolution':' 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  this  meas- 
ure was  passed  on  the  consent  calendar 
last  Friday,  and  at  my  request  the  action 
taken  on  it  was  vacated  because  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  iMr.  Hruska)  wished 
to  Introduce  a  statement — I  consider  it 
a  very  important  statement — respecting 
this  measure,  about  which  he  had  had 
serious  doubts — and  he  still  does. 

He  had  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
prepare  it.  so  we  vacated  the  passage 
on  the  Consent  Calendar. 

Subsequently,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska inserted  his  statement,  which 
will  be  found  on  page  SI 3439  of  the  Rec- 
ord of  August  14,  1972.  We  have  talked 
with  his  office  and  he  is  agreed  that  the 
bill  may  now  be  passed,  with  his  state- 
ment included  in  the  Record. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nebraska  iMr. 
Hruska)  with  reference  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 299  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 

Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statiment  bt  Sbn/  -oa  Hruska 
The  substance  and  the  desirability  of  S. 
Res.  299  have  been  considered  Ui  thU  body 
on  two  previous  occasions.  One  was  on  May  8, 
1972,  beginning  at  page  28005  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  A  second  occasion  was  June 
23  at  pages  21980  and  following. 

Those  colloquys,  chiefly  between  this  Sena- 
tor and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javlts),  resulted  in  the  referral  of  the  reso- 
lution to  the  Oovernment  Operations  Com- 
mittee for  Its  study  and  recommendation  by 
a  day  certAtn.  It  has  now  been  returned  to 
the  Senate  for  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Pi»»ident,  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  In  its  report  now  before  us 
amended  the  original  resolution  to  extend 
the  time  for  reporting  from  this  special  com- 
mittee to  February  16,  1972.  Otherwise,  the 
text  of  the  resolution  remains  as  it  was  on 
June  32. 

R«(«r»nce  to  the  Oovernment  Operations 
Committee  accomplished  one  objective, 
namely,  it  resolved  a  rather  discouraging  as- 
pect of  the  matter  In  the  foUowlng  fashion  : 
Senate  approval  of  the  resolution  had  been 
sought  on  a  virtually  summary  and  expedited 


basis  on  the  noor  of  the  Senate  TliU  unde- 
sirable effort  was  averted  by  the  reference  of 
the  resolution  to  the  Committee,  whoee  re- 
port we  now  consider.  ThU  is  In  keeping  with 
better,  more  deliberative,  more  established 
and  more  wholesome  procedure 

Mr.  President,  my  present  position  la  that 
I  shall  defer  to  the  judgment  of  the  Oovern- 
ment Operations  Committee.  I  wUl  not  op- 
pose the  approval  of  the  resolution,  even 
though  I  find  myself  m  respectful  disagree- 
ment with  the  Committees  conclusions. 

Objections  which  I  voiced  m  June  are  still 
applicable  Some  of  them  I  shall  resUte  and 
Incorporate  in  these  remarts 

The  purpose  of  these  present  remarks  Is  to 
make  a  record  for  future  ventures  of  this 
kind  Into  special  or  ad  hoc  committees  some 
sound  and  wholesome  reasons  for  preventing 
simUar  Incursions  into  the  provinces  of 
standing  conunittees  with  definitely  assigned 
responsibilities. 

Mr  President,  the  interest  <rf  this  Senator 
in  the  general  subject  of  secrecy,  conflden- 
tlaUty  and  classification  of  government  docu- 
ments generally  is  oX  long-standing  study 
and  activity.  My  desires  anC  goals  are  to 
render  the  development  and  the  availability 
of  these  documents  In  an  open  and  in  a 
timely  way  consistent  with  the  best  inter- 
ests Lif  sound  government.  This  means  that 
there  must  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
least  two  fundamental  doctrmes:  \l)  Sepa- 
ration of  Powers,  and  ill)  Executive  Privilege 
The  history  of  both  doctrines  goes  back 
to  the  beginnings  of  the  Republic.  I  believe 
that  the  incorporation  at  this  point  of  some 
of  my  remarks  on  June  23  will  illustrate  the 
reasons  for  my  interest  in  S  Res.  299 
Mr.  HausKA.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes. 
Mr.  President,  this  resolution  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  for  regular  process- 
lug.  There  are  a  number  of  reasons  and  ele- 
ments that  can  be  found  in  support  of  that 
statement. 

It  xmaertakes  to  establish  a  select  oonxmlt- 
lee  to  study  and  report  on  laws,  rules  and 
questions  relating  to  secret,  confldenttal. 
and  classified  Oovernment  documents.  There 
was  an  inquiry  Into  a  specific  situation  as 
to  the  conduct  of  an  Individual  Member  of 
this  body  but  the  lubject  generally,  basi- 
cally, and  fundamentally,  has  never  been  re- 
ferred to  or  been  ;on3idered  by  a  committee. 
The  resolution  contains  no  provision  for 
funding.  I  do  not  know  that  that  will  be 
necessary  but,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  pro- 
vision oi  any  consideration  as  to  whether 
funding  would  be  needed. 

The  subject  Is  extensive.  It  Is  profound.  It 
13  complex.  \  cursory  and  fleeting  examina- 
tion and  report  by  a  short-lived  select  com- 
mittee, as  contemplated  here,  would  neces- 
sarily be  superficial  and  would  serve  no  use- 
ful purpose. 

The  resolution.  Mr  President,  is  a  usurpa- 
tion and  an  encroachment  on  the  province 
and  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  standing  commit- 
tee, which  would  be  fully  Justified  in  deeply 
resenting  such  intrusion  It  is  unseemly  for 
the  Senate  to  circumvent  the  functioning  of 
the  committee  system  in  this  fashion. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  It  is  suggested  that 
the  resolution  arose  and  was  brought  about 
as  a  result  of  the  closed -door  session  we 
had  ome  weeks  ago,  when  a  Senator  had 
received  a  document  and  breached,  violated. 
imposed  on,  or  xploited  his  immunity  to 
the  extent  of  publishing  or  seeking  to  pub- 
lish that  cocument.  It  presented  a  sltun- 
tion  which  would  require,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolution,  the  collective 
Judgment  of  the  Senate  as  to  what  should 
be  done  in  such  a  situation,  and  that  a 
smaller  body  than  the  Senate  Itself  would 
be  requested  for  that  purpose,  the  purpose 
being  not  to  coiislder  legislation,  but  this 
particular  situation.  As  I  understand  it. 
that  Is  the  thrust  of  the  argtmienl  made  on 
behalf  of  the  resolution. 


Well.  Mr.  President,  the  leadership  can 
undertake  an  informal  discussion  of  this 
particular  situation  on  its  own.  In  Its  role  as 
a  leadership  organization  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  It  can  summon  to  Its  assistance  and 
to  counsel  it  any  Member  of  the  Senate  that 
it  wishes.  It  can  call  upon  the  chairman  or 
the  ranking  members  of  committees  if  It 
wishes,  and  formulate  some  program  or  some 
proposal  that  it  can  bring  forward  before  a 
future  executive  session  of  the  Senate,  That 
is  entirely  within  its  power  and  Jurisdiction 
It  Is  its  prerogative  right  now. 

It  IS  said  now  that  we  have  to  do  some- 
thing, that  we  have  to  have  a  crutch,  that 
we  have  to  have  a  resolution  of  substance 
here,  something  substantive. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  province 
of  a  standing  cooomittee.  I  suggested  that  the 
leadership  on  Its  own  can  get  together  and 
formulate  a  proposition  of  any  kind  they 
wish  as  to  the  particular  conduct  of  a  par- 
ticular Senator  under  particular  situations 
That  they  can  do.  Then  he  would  debate  that 
in  the  Senate,  either  in  open  or  in  executive 
session,  and  go  on  from  there. 

But  when  it  is  to  formalize  an  organiza- 
tion known  as  a  select  committee  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  matters  of  substance, 
and  dealing  with  rules  and  classified  regu- 
lations that  in  here  in  this  situation,  then 
we  get  Into  the  province  of  a  standing  com- 
mittee with  its  expertise  and  authority  I 
say  again  that  the  standing  committee  that 
would  be  entitled  to  it  would  have  reason  and 
grotind  to  be  resentftU  of  that  kind  of  usurpa- 
tion and  intrusion.  I  do  not  say  that  they 
have,  Mr.  President.  I  think  they  have  jus- 
tification for  it.  There  was  no  resentment 
in  the  heart  of  the  chairman  of  the  Oovern- 
ment Operations  Committee  when  he  oonaid- 
ered  this.  There  was  no  resentment  on  my 
part  that  we  were  not  given  the  matter  to 
discuss  and  consider  In  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, nor  In  the  mind  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  himself.  No  one 
got  mad.  But  the  point  Is  we  are  repudiating 
and  circumventing  the  functioning  of  the 
committee  system  in  this  fashion. 

Why  should  It  be  considered  by  a  stand- 
ing committee?  Because  a  standing  commit- 
tee has  also  had  some  exposure  to  the  prob- 
lem." 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  developed  600  printed  pages  of  testi- 
mony in  the  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of 
Powers  last  year  dealing  with  this  entire  sub- 
ject. There  have  been  hearings  hrid  last 
March  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
the  House  on  thus,  on  a  bill  that  would  set  up 
a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  getting  at 
this  problem,  HJt.  9863. 

Of  course  It  Is  a  very  deep,  profound,  and 
complex  problem.  But  these  committees  have 
already  been  exposed  to  it.  They  have  de- 
veloped expertise,  knowledge  and  experience 
in  it.  It  is  they  who  should  be  considering 
anything  that  goes  into  a  substantive  pro- 
posal in  the  nature  of  a  rule  or  a  law,  or 
an  interpretation  of  the  law.  and  bring  It 
back  to  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  han- 
dling It. 

Mr  President,  the  question  is  asked.  "What 
committee  is  It.  and  is  there  a  committee 
that  can  handle  the  conduct  of  Senators 
under  circumstances  of  this  kind?" 

My  suggestion  to  that  is  again  that  the 
leadership  can  formulate  some  proposition 
and  make  it  fair  and  present  the  issue  in  a 
particular  case  of  a  particular  Senator.  That 
is  within  their  power.  That  is  within  the 
purview  of  their  legislative  duties.  With  re- 
gard to  conduct  beyond  that  of  an  individ- 
ual, rules  for  general  application,  that  is 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee, 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  way  to  handle 
a  situation  of  this  kind.  The  leadership  needs, 
to  be  called  in  on  the  question  concerning 
to  whom  the  Senator  wishes  to  assign  the 
duty  of  inquiring  into  the  conduct  of  a  par- 
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tlcular  Senator  under  particular  circum- 
stances. But  when  we  leave  that  point,  then 
we  have  any  number  of  committees,  as  has 
b«en  suggested,  that  would  bs  eligible  to 
consider  the  study  and  any  spsclflc  measure 
or  pitjposal. 

It  could  be  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
If  It  Is  a  proposition  dealing  exclusively  or 
heavily  with  military  secrwts  or  weaponry  or 
strategy,  or  documents  of  that  kind. 

It  could  be  the  Foreign  RelaUons  Commit- 
tee if  trestles  are  involved  or  documents  re- 
lating to  treaties. 

It  could  be  the  Judiciary  Committee  where 
internal  security  Is  a  matter  that  has  been 
assigned  and  delegated  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Securtty. 

It  could  be  the  Government  Operations 
committee  whose  authority  cuts  across  and 
covers  all  departmenU  and  their  operation 
and  performance. 

That  is  why  this  matter  should  be  referred 
to  a  committee  and  lot  the  leadership  develop 
Its  own  devices  for  th«  purpose  of  dealing 
with  a  particular  situation. 

Senate  Eleaolutlon  299.  now  pending  before 
the  Senate  for  final  action,  would  establish 
a  select  committee  to  study  questions  related 
to  secret  and  confidential  Government  docu- 
ments. It  has  never  been  referred  to  any 
committee   aad   contains   no   provisions   for 

fundisg. 

There  Is  pending  before  the  Committee  on 
Government  OperaUons,  of  which  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClxllan)  Is  chairman,  a  bUl,  S.  2986.  to 
provide  greater  access  to  Oovernment  Infor- 
mation, and  for  other  purposes.  Under  its 
provisions,  there  would  be  established  an 
independent  dlsclosors  board  chargsd  with 
ths  ruperrtsJon  and  review  of  the  entire 
Government  classification  system. 

Senator  McCi-BXAJf  is  unable  to  be  present 
today.  In  view  of  ths  close  relationship  in  ths 
subject  matter  of  these  measures,  he  believes 
it  would  be  appropriate  to  corvslder  them 
both  at  the  same  time.  Accordingly,  he  has 
asked  me,  on  his  behalf,  to  request  that  the 
resolution  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations.  We  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  Committee  on  R\Uea  and 
Administration  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  reference. 

So,  pursuant  to  this  request,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
CuaojLK)  that  Senate  Resolution  229  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

The  sTibetanoe  and  logic  of  the  foregoing 
remarks  remain  applicable  to  this  present 
situation.  At  a  later  time  in  the  discussion 
on  June  32,  the  Senator  from  California 
[\b.  Tttmnbt)   stated: 

"Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  opposes  the  basic  .principle 
outlined  In  the  resolution  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Tor*,  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  Investigate  through  a  delega- 
tion of  authority  to  ten  Senators  or  what- 
ever number  It  might  be,  the  various  laws 
covering  claselfleatlon  and  the  reeponrrlblll- 
tles  of  the  Individual  Senators  when  matters 
that  are  claMlAed  come  to  them  and  their 
right  to  disclose  such  classified  material  to 
the  American  public, 

"Does  the  Senator  oppose  the  Senate, 
through  a  Committee,  studying  this  matter 
and  furnishing  the  Senate  with  some  guide- 
lines which  Individual  Senatoce  will  be  able 
to  follow  in  the  future?" 

To  this  question  by  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fomla  I  made  the  following  response: 

"Mr.  President,  II  the  Senator  wlU  remem- 
ber— perhaps  he  was  not  here  when  I  made 
my  remarks — I  do  not  object  to  that.  I  think 
it  would  be  notable  for  the  majority  leader, 
the  minority  leader,  their  sssistaQts  or  depu- 
ties, sny  any  numtoer  of  Senators  who  want 


to  get  together  for  the  ptirpoM  at  coonaeling 
and  dehberattng  on  a  matter,  to  go  Into  that. 
That  U  fine.  However,  the  matter  they  should 
consider  would  be  the  partlenlar  oooduct  of 
a  partloular  Senator  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  we  considered  In  execu- 
tive session  soma  time  ago. 

■■However,  as  soon  as  we  fonnallae  that 
kind  of  body  and  charg<e  It  with  the  respon- 
sibility to  come  here  with  their  findings  and 
recommendations  not  only  with  respect  to 
that  tvpe  of  situation,  but  also  recommenda- 
tions on  laws  relating  to  seereey.  confiden- 
tiality, and  classMlcatlon  of  classified  doeu- 
menti  and  so  forth,  when  you  do  that  or  seek 
to  do  It.  then  you  are  Intruding  •pon  the 
jurisdiction  and  the  province  of  the  stand- 
ing committee.  It  should  not  be  so,  and  this 
Senate  should  not  do  that:  they  should  not 
do  that.  It  Is  a  reflection  on  that  committee 
that  they  were  not  asked.  If  you  want  to  do 
something,  ask  them  and  let  them  do  It. 

"In  my  experience  here,  on  at  least  three 
occasions,  we  have  gone  into  this  matter  in 
depth  in  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
The  first  time,  in  1967  and  1988.  under  the 
leadership  of  the  late  and  very  lamented  Sen- 
ator Tom  Henntngs  of  Missouri,  we  struggled 
with  that  problem  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer  and  Into  the  next  year  and  turned 
up  doing  nothing.  Why?  It  is  that  type  situa- 
tion. ELS  pointed  out  in  the  testimony  of  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Erlckson  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  the  House, 
that  the  thrust  and  burden  depends  on  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  action,  and  their 
good  faith  In  setting  up  rules  that  will  be 
reasonable  and  accommodate  the  Senate  and 
the  House  as  much  as  possible  without  com- 
promising those  portions  by  way  of  secrecy 
necessary  to  conduct  this  Nation's  affairs 
properly. 

"We  got  stalemated  because  we  reached 
that  situation.  There  may  be  penalties  for 
disclosing  classified  documents.  But  on  these 
other  matters  we  reached  that  conclusion. 
Ptour  or  5  years  later  vire  went  back  and  we 
reached  the  same  conclusion  and  the  same 
result.  I  venture  to  say  we  will  come  to  that 
same  conclusion  again. 

"I  dlflerentlate  that  from  the  situation 
where  a  particular  Senator,  acting  In  a  par- 
ticular fashion  with  particular  documents 
comes  Into  the  Senate  and.  In  the  view  of 
some  Senators,  either  violates  bis  inununlty. 
abuses  or  exploits  It.  Some  Members  of  this 
body  might  not  like  that  and  might  want  to 
take  action  not  only  to  deal  with  that  situa- 
tion but  also  Bimii'"-  situations,  fallowing  the 
preoedent  set  In  that  case.  That  is  a  dlSerent 
thing.  For  that  purpoM  I  say  there  should 
be  an  informal  meeting  of  the  leadership. 
They  have  certain  powers  and  rseponslMll- 
tles.  They  should  nkaet  and  conte  here  with 
a  position  paper  or  two,  and  supporting  doc- 
uments, and  then  let  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  act  upKWi  that  case  and  not  try  to 
raise  this  entire  field  which  is  very  comj^ex, 
vny  extensl've  and  very  prcrfound,  and  it  has 
all  kinds  of  Impllcatlooe  and  raoillloatlons 
which  can  be  d«alt  with  most  tilectlvely  and 
properly  by  a  standing  committee  that  has 
acquired  through  its  yean  of  experience  and 
lltei»ture  some  expertisaoe  In  that  field. 

"This  Senator  went  into  great  detail  on  the 
ramlfloationa  of  this  type  of  procedure  when 
Senate  Resolution  2iM  was  called  up  at  an 
earlier  time.  I  refer  the  Senator  to  my  state- 
ment on  the  Senate  floor  on  May  8,  1973, 
beginning  at  page  S8006.  The  reasons  why  I 
oppose  this  resolution  are  set  out  at  some 
length,  there.  I  wlU  not  take  the  Senator's 
time  to  repeat  them  now." 

Mr.  President,  the  foregoing  remarks  should 
be  sufBclent  to  delineate  the  area  Involved 
and  some  of  the  considerations  which  go 
Into  the  vast,  massive,  comprehensive  and 
ccnnplex  problem  Involved. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  these  remarks 


together  with  the  references  made  therein 
will  be  a  foundation  for  considering  any  fu- 
ture and  additional  efforts  to  displace  stand- 
ing committees  with  declared  and  assigned 
powers  and  rssponsibUltlee  by  the  formation 
of  ad  hoc  or  special  committees  which  seem 
to  invade  that  Jurisdiction  and  that  subject 
matter. 

It  is  my  hope  that  these  remarks  will  serve 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President,  under  ihis 
resolution  a  conunittee  o<  10  Senators 
would  be  appointed,  five  from  each 
party,  under  the  lesdershtp  of  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders.  The  pur- 
pose o£  the  committee  simply  would  be 
to  conduct  a  study  and  report  to  the 
Senate  recommendations  on  questions 
relating  to  secrecy,  conflientiaUty  and 
classiflcfttkHi  of  documents  esommitted  to 
the  Senate  or  any  Member  and  also  to 
generally  look  at  the  laws  and  rules 
relating  to  secrecy  and  clrtssiflcation  of 
Government  documents. 

We  had  an  example  of  problems  arising 
in  this  area  in  the  case  of  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  <Mr.  Qbavbl).  We  ail  felt 
that  there  may  be  simUar  cases  in  the 
future,  and  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
entire  issue  was  the  subject  of  a  secret 
session.  I  felt  that  I  was  more  or  less 
carrying  out  the  will  of  the  Senate  that 
had  been  expressed  at  the  secret  session 
when  I  Introduced  this  resolution  shortiy 
thereafter. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  reso- 
lution does  not  give  this  Committee  of 
Ten  any  legislative  authority,  nor  does  it 
prevent  this  committee  from  suggesting 
tr  the  Senate  that  a  measure  be  intro- 
duced or  that  a  particular  pending  bill 
be  passed.  The  jurisdictlcm  of  the  stand- 
ing committees  oi  the  Senate  such  as 
Government  Operations  or  Judiciary,  or 
other  committees  will  not  be  affected  by 
this  committee.  It  steply  is  a  way  to  gei 
some  advice  as  to  what  should  be  done 
about  this  vexii«  matter  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hhotka)  when  the 
matter  was  first  debated,  decided  that 
he  wished  to  refer  tiie  bill  tc  the  Govern- 
ment Oparationa  Committee,  a  commit- 
tee on  which  I  am  a  member.  It  was 
so  referred,  with  my  agreement,  with 
a  date  for  reporting  by  August  7,  1972 
The  committee  actually  dealt  with  the 
matter  on  August  8  and  found  no  ob- 
jection to  the  resolution  except  that 
it  directed  me  to  amend  it  so  that  a 
report  should  be  forthcoming  to  the 
Senate  from  the  Committee  of  Tttn  on 
or  before  February  15,  1»78.  To  demon- 
strate the  committee's  backing  for  that 
positloo,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Ervih)  ,  the  chairman,  the  Sen- 
ator from  niiniris  (Mr.  Pbxct)  ,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member.  Joined  me  in  that 
amendment. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  views  and  the 
feelings  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
iMr.  HauBKA),  and  I  am  sure  that  they 
will  receive  a  moat  profound  considera- 
tion from  this  new  ad  hoc  committee.  I 
am  very  plragari  aod  s^iprcciatlve  that 
the  Sena'  >r  has  noi  interposed  further 
obJectioQs  so  that  the  matter  may  now 
go  f  (X'ward  and  we  majr  sea  wbat  can  be 
done  aloiw  the  Uaes  contrmpiated  by 
Senate  Resolutkn  2M. 
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Under  all  those  circumstances.  Mr 
President,  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
look  favorably  on  the  resolution. 

AMEKDMBNT    NO      l«aS 

Mr.  President.  I  call  up  my  amendment 
No   1425  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsi:!*).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated 

The  legislative  cleric  read  as  follows ; 

On  pA^  a.  lln*  2,  after  the  comma,  delete 
all  mat  follows  up  to  the  flnit  comma  on 
line  3  and  inaert  the  following  In  lieu  thereof: 
•by  Pebruary  15.  1973.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
Javits)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  as  amended,  was  agreed 
to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  399 
Resolution   to  establish   a  select  committee 

to  study  question*  related  to  secret  and 

confidential  Oovemment  documenu 

Resolved.  That  there  la  hereby  established 
a  special  ad  hoc  committee  of  the  Senate 
to  be  composed  of  ten  members,  five  from 
the  majority  and  Ave  from  the  minority. 
The  majority  leader  shaU  be  the  chairman 
and  the  minority  leader  the  cochalrman 
Of  the  remaining  eight  members,  four  will 
be  appointed  by  the  majority  leader  and  four 
by  the  minority  leader.  Any  member  ap- 
pointed under  the  provision  of  this  resolu- 
tion shall  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  Reorganization  Act  relating  to  lUnlta- 
tlons  on  committee  service. 

The  committee  shall  conduct  a  study  and 
report  Its  Ondlngs  and  recommendations  to 
the  Senate,  by  Pelaruary  18.  1973.  on  aU  ques- 
tions relaUng  to  the  secrecy.  oonfldentlaUty. 
and  classification  of  Oovemment  documents 
committed  to  the  Senate,  or  any  Member 
thereof,  and  propose  guidelines  with  respect 
thereto:  and.  the  laws  and  rules  relating  to 
secrecy,  confidentiality,  and  classification,  of 
Oovemment  documents,  and  the  authority 
therefor. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


COMMENDATION  OF  SENATOR  JOHN 
L.  McCLELLAN  ON  HIS  SERVICE  AS 
CHAIRMAN  OP  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uiuuilmous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  a  resolution  which  is 
cosponsored  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas I  Mr.  FuLBUGHT)  8uid.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Senator  McClellam.  the  en- 
tire membership  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  that  the  resolution 
be  stated  at  length.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Cook).  The  resolution  will  be  read  in 

full. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows : 

S.  Rbs.  355 

Whereas  Senator   John   L.   McClellan    has 

been  a  m«Lab«r  ot  the  Committee  on  Oov- 

emmcDt  OpsratloDS  and  Its  predecessor,  the 

Commlttes  on  BxpsadUure*  la  the  Exeoutlv* 


Departments,  since  January  14.  1943.  longer 
than  any  other  member,  and  has  served  as 
Its  chairman  from  January  10.  1949  to  Janu- 
ary 13.  1953.  and  from  January  11.  1956  to 
August  a.  1973— longer  than  any  other  chaU-- 
man;  and 

Whereas  Senator  McClellan  was  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
during  years  which  saw  a  sweeping  trans- 
formation and  reorganization  of  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States:   and 

Whereas  Senator  McClellan  served  as  a 
member  of  the  first  and  second  Hoover  Com- 
missions, durmg  which  time  he  worked  dili- 
gently to  improve  the  structure  and  opera- 
tion of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. and  authored  a  number  of  bills  to 
Implement  the  Commission's  recommenda- 
tions, and 

vniereas  Senator  McCleUan  was  the  author 
of  the  bUl  creating  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration gutherlng  the  Governments 
multl-bUUon-doUar  buslne.ss  operations  Into 
one  agency  for  greater  efficiency  and  econ- 
omy:  and 

Whereas  Senator  McClellan  was  the  princi- 
pal sponsor  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act,  of  1949.  which  has 
provided  for  the  donation  of  t8  bOllon  worth 
of  Federal  surplus  property  to  the  States  for 
health  and  educational  purposes,  and 

Whereas  Senator  McClellan  sponsored  and 
managed  the  legislation  that  led  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act 
of  1950  which  modernized  the  Governments 
budget  and  accounting  procedures;   and 

Whereas  Senator  McClellan  guided  to 
enactment  the  legislation  that  created  two 
major  new  executive  departments — the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, in  1965.  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation in  1966;  and 

Whereas  Senator  McClellan.  as  Chairman 
of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations of  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations,  has  been  acclaimed  nationally 
as  a  vigorous,  able  and  effective  Investigator 
and  has  won  a  reputation  for  Judicial  Impar- 
tiality and  fairness:  and 

Where  as  Senator  McClellan  conducted  an 
Investlgctlon  Into  corruption,  gangsterism 
and  racketeering  and  questionable  financial 
practices  In  labor  umons  and  antl-unlon 
practices  by  mantigement  which  resulted  !a 
enactment  of  the  landmark  Welfare  and  Pen- 
sion Plans  Disclosure  Act  of  1958  and  the 
Labor-Uanagement  Reporting  and  Disclo- 
sure Act  of  1959;  and 

Whereas  Senator  McClellan  investigated 
the  operations  of  organized  crime  which  led 
to  the  enactment  of  legislation  to  strengthen 
the  hand  of  our  law  enforcement  agencies  In 
fighting  the  crime  syndicates;  and 

Whereas  Senator  McClellan  conducted  a 
six  year  study  of  the  development  and  pro- 
duction programs  for  the  i  r a  aircraft  which 
saved  the  Government  and  taxpayers  untold 
millions  of  dollars;  and 

Whereas  Senator  McClellan  resigned  on 
.\ugu3t  3.  1973  as  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations  to  assume  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations: Therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  expresses  Its 
warm  affection  for  Senator  McClellan,  and  Its 
deep  appreciation  for  his  devotion  to  duty 
and  for  the  outstanding  service  which  he  has 
rendered  to  the  people  of  Arkansas,  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations,  to 
the  Senate  and  to  the  United  States,  by  his 
great  abUlty.  initiative  and  statesmanship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  res- 
olution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  Senate  Resolution 
355 

Mr  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Com- 


mittee on  Oovemment  Operations  since  I 
received  my  first  committee  assignment 
In  the  Senate,  in  January,  1953.  and  ever 
since  that  time  I  have  served  next  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkllam). 

I  am  very  proud  of  that  association. 
We  have  been  through  some  real  battles 
together.  I  recall  that  the  first  bia  battle 
w«is  the  famous  Army-McCarthy  hear- 
ings in  1954  and  the  activity  preceding 
that.  I  have  worked  with  Senator  Mc- 
Clsllaw  subsequent  to  that  time  on  the 
various  investigations  of  the  committee — 
and  also,  of  course,  in  connection  with 
the  many  other  activities  that  are  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

This  committee,  especially  the  inves- 
tigating side,  requires  a  chairman  who 
has  the  kind  of  Judicial  temperament 
posse.<-sed  by  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  He  is  a  cool, 
able,  forthright  legislator  and  lawyer.  He 
is  the  kind  of  Senator  with  whom  one 
can  disagree  without  his  being  disagree- 
able. He  is  the  kind  of  Senator  who.  when 
he  gives  his  word,  keeps  It.  He  is  a  man 
of  great  integrity.  He  is  a  man  who  has 
commanded  the  respect  of  the  people  of 
the  Nation  in  the  handling  of  some  of 
the  most  difficult  Investigative  matters 
ever  to  come  before  Congress. 

It  has  been  a  rare  privilege  to  have 
served  with  him  on  that  committee 
these  pmst  20  years — this  Is  the  20th  year. 
I  want  to  join  my  colleagues — as  I 
have  in  this  resolution — in  honoring  him 
and  commending  him  few  the  great  serv- 
ice he  has  rendered  to  the  Nation  and  to 
his  great  State  of  Arkansas. 

We  have  to  face  many  problems  in  this 
body ;  and  life  Is  much  easier  in  this  body 
when  one  has  the  opportxmlty  to  work 
with,  associate  with,  and,  yes  on  occasion 
disagree  with — as  he  would  expect  it — 
a  Senator  of  the  character,  the  integrity, 
and  the  ability  of  Johk  L.  McClellak.  of 

I  am  confident  that  in  his  new  capacity 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  as  ranking  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
next  to  its  distinguished  chairman,  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  <Mr. 
Erviw),  Senator  McClillam  will  con- 
tinue to  lend  to  the  Senate,  to  the  com- 
mittee, and  to  the  coimtry  the  kind  of 
service  that  makes  us  all  proud  to  serve 
In  this  body. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  my  first  as- 
signment upon  coming  to  the  Senate,  18 
years  ago,  was  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  so  I  can  testify  in 
fuU  measure  to  everything  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  has  said. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  I  should  like  to  add  that 
I  am  very  much  pleased  that  this  resolu- 
tion honoring  Senator  McClxllan  has 
been  submitted. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
committee  that  Senator  McClkllan 
headed  some  years  ago  which  looked  into 
rackets  in  industry  and  labor.  I  was  then 
a  freshman  Senator.  I  always  appre- 
ciated the  fair  treatment  that  Senator 
McClellan  extended  to  me  and  the  edu- 
cation that  that  experience  brought  to 
me,  which  was  largely  due  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  that  select  com- 
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nuitee.  I  am  indebted  to  him  for  what  I 
learned  in  a  comparatively  brief  time 
about  proper  Senate  procedures  and  the 
lair  handling  of  investigations. 

So  I  am  pleased  to  add  mj'  compli- 
ments to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  on 
this  occasion,  and  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
lor  having  submitted  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  outstanding  record 
of  service  which  Senator  McCliulan  has 
achieved  and  which  is  outlined  in  this 
resolution  of  commendation.  His  .'service 
to  the  Nation  and  the  Senate  is  reflected 
in  the  rollcall  of  his  achievements.  His 
name  is  historically  associated  with 
sound  national  leadership  during  the 
dangerous  years  of  World  War  II. 
through  the  trying  postwar  confronta- 
tions, and  throughout  many  years  of 
peaceful  domestic  progress. 

His  record  of  accomplishment  is  indis- 
pensable to  any  discussion  of  the  Com- 
niiltee  on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive 
Departments,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  the  Hoover  commis- 
sions and  the  permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations.  His  role  in  the  crea- 
tion of  the  General  Ser\'ices  Adminis- 
tration and  in  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  and  the  Budget  and  Accounting 
Act  of  1950  point  out  his  concern  for  ef- 
ficiency and  economy  in  Government; 
the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  and  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  emphasize 
his  concern  for  social  justice  and  do- 
mestic needs :  and  his  investigations  into 
crime  and  into  Government  procure- 
ment contracts  illustrate  his  basic  con- 
cern for  governmental  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity. 

All  of  this  is  public  record  and  is 
well  recognized  by  Senators  and  by  the 
informed  citizens  of  the  Nation.  I  should 
like,  however,  to  supplement  the  reso- 
lution now  before  us  by  mentioning  the 
lair  and  consider?  te  treatment  which 
Senator  McClellan  has  consistently  af- 
forded both  majority  and  minority 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  and  the  permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  while 
serving  as  chairman  of  those  groups. 

As  a  first-term  Senator,  sitting  with 
the  minority  on  those  two  committees,  I 
have  experienced  firsthand  rhany  in- 
stances of  courtesy  and  fair  play  which 
might  not  have  been  expected  from  a 
lesser  man. 

I  believe  these  little  known  daily  acts 
of  character  performed  with  no  reward- 
ing publicity  or  personal  recognition,  re- 
flect the  true  nature  of  this  great  states- 
man and  gentleman,  even  more  than  his 
public  record  of  achievement, 

I  am  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  salute  Senator  John  McClellan, 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  in  commending 
Senator  John  McClellan  on  his  22  years 
of  distinguished  service  as  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

It  has  been  an  honor  for  me  to  serve 
on  the  committee  under  the  Senators 
leadership  for  almost  10  years.  This  has 
been  a  period  of  great  accomplishment 


under  the  able  direction  of  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan. Two  new  Government  depart- 
ments have  been  approved — Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  Transportation. 
The  Permanent  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee, which  he  chairs,  has  also  com- 
piled a  superb  record  of  accomplishment, 
includmg  the  TFX  investigation  and  the 
inquiry  which  led  to  the  reform  of  mili- 
tary post  exchanges. 

Senator  McClellan  has  proven  to  be 
a  fair  and  wise  chairman.  He  is  a  leader 
in  the  Senate  and  the  Nation.  The  list  of 
his  acliievements  for  his  State  and  the 
covmtry.  as  recorded  in  our  resolution,  is 
highly  impressive. 

Senator  McClellan  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee  longer  than  any  other  Sena- 
tor in  the  history  of  the  committee.  The 
Senate  and  the  Nation  owe  a  large  debt 
of  gratitude  to  this  quiet  man  who  has 
made  such  an  outstanding  record. 

Though  Senator  McClellan  now  leaves 
the  chairmanship  of  the  committee,  he 
will  remain  one  of  its  members.  This  is 
indeed  fortunate  for  I  know  we  all  look 
forward  to  his  guidance  on  the  many 
problems  which  come  before  us.  I  know 
he  will  remain  a  valued  member  of  the 
committee  for  many  years  to  come. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
deeply  that  business  elsewhere  in  the 
Senate  prevented  my  being  in  the 
Chamber  in  order  to  hear  the  remarks 
of  my  valued  colleagues  regarding  Sen- 
ator McClellan. 

I  was  proud  to  serve  over  the  past  few 
years  on  the  committee  with  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  <  Mr.  Allen  > .  both  of  us 
as  members  of  the  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee,  and  to  draft  a  resolu- 
tion of  appreciation  and  commendation 
to  our  distinguished  past  chairman  for 
his  services  over  a  period  of  years  to  the 
Government  Operations  Committee. 

I  have  served  in  the  last  2  years  as 
the  ranking  Republican  member  on  that 
committee,  and  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  work  intimately  with  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  on  the  work  of  the  committee, 
as  well  as  serving  with  him  on  the  Per- 
manent Investigations  Subcommittee  of 
the  Government  Operations  Committee. 
I  have  seen  his  tenacity  of  purpose,  I 
have  seen  his  perseverance,  I  have  seen 
his  perception.  He  has  been  totally  non- 
partisan in  the  way  that  he  has  con- 
ducted the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  it  is  this  imprint  he  has 
made  on  the  committee's  work  that  has 
been  so  valuable. 

We  liave  an  ovei-sight  responsibility  in 
connection  with  the  entire  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. We  have  the  largest,  the  most 
effective,  and  the  best  trained  investiga- 
tive staff  of  any  cc«nmittee  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  If  there  was  one  iota  of  partisan- 
ship In  the  conduct  of  our  affairs,  it 
would  detract  from  the  quality  of  our 
work.  Whether  it  was  under  a  Democratic 
or  a  Republican  administration,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  carried  forward  his 
work  in  a  nonpartisan  way.  I  have  great- 
ly enjoyed  working  with  Senator  Mc- 
Clellan and  deeply  regret  his  leav- 
ing the  chairmanship,  but  I  am  pleased 
that  he  will  still  stay  as  the  ranking 
Democratic  member  of  the  committee. 
Also,  of  course,  we  will  work  closely  with 


him  in  his  capacity  as  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

The  resoluUon  which  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  iMr.  Allen  >  and  1  have  drawn, 
which  has  been  presented  and  unani- 
mously and  enthusiastically  approved  by 
the  Oovemment  Operations  Committee, 
fully  reflects  my  feeUngs  about  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  colleague  Senator 
McClellan. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr  President,  for  some 
years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  and  ol 
its  Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  and 
its  acting  ranking  minority  member,  un- 
til, as  the  result  of  a  most  admirable  re- 
form of  the  seniority  rule.  I  yielded  that 
post  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
niinois  (Mr.  Percy ',  as  I  now  occupy  a 
similar  position  on  another  legislative 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Latxjr  and 
Public  Welfare. 

I  pay  great  tribute  to  Senator  McClel- 
lan. I  beheve  I  am  in  a  unique  position 
to  do  so.  because  not  only  can  I  testify 
that  he  is  a  splendid  Senator,  as  shown 
by  the  tremendous  record  outlined  in 
this  resolution,  but.  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, speaking  in  a  very  persona! 
sense,  he  has  been  a  most  interesting  col- 
league and  friend. 

It  is  well  known  that  on  man>'  ques- 
tions the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  I 
disagree  in  terms  of  policy.  His  views  to- 
ward the  situation  of  our  country  and 
the  actions  that  our  country  ought  to 
take  are  very  understandable,  consider- 
ing his  backgroimd  and  the  views  of  the 
people  of  his  State.  The  issues  which  af- 
fect the  people  of  his  State  would  nat- 
urally be  very  different  from  those  which 
affect  the  people  of  mine  But  I  have 
rarely  met  a  colleague  who  was  more 
understanding,  and  not  only  tolerant  of 
dissent,  but  willing  to  give  dissenters 
every  opportunity  to  be  heard,  realizing 
how  much  dissent  is  a  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican scheme,  and  that  is  the  conflict  of 
ideas  which  ultimately  produces  the  best 
policy. 

Senator  McClellan  is  personally  sohc- 
itous  in  the  provision  of  providing  staff 
and  other  conveniences  which  a  chair- 
man may  afford  or  withhold,  giving  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  the  individual  Senator  in  the  work  of 
the  committee. 

Notwithstanding  his  zeal  in  question- 
ing T\itnesses  and  driving  directly  tc 
what  he  felt  was  the  best  resolution  of 
the  public's  business  and  the  right  of  the 
public  to  know  through  the  inquiries  of 
congressional  committees,  he  has  been 
ever-.sensitive  to  any  suggestion  respect- 
ing the  consideration  of  T.atters  m  exec- 
utive session  before  they  are  heard  m 
public  session.  This  was  done  so  that  we 
might  be  solicitous  of  the  personal  stand- 
ing and  reputation  of  individuals  who 
might  be  charged  and  the  individuals 
were  then  given  an  opportunity  to  appear 
and  answer  them. 

In  many  other  ways,  he  has  shown  not 
only  great  consideration  but  also  great 
feeling  for  all  the  elements  of  the  Amer- 
ican system,  and  for  that  I  pay  him  a 
personal  and  verj-  warm  tribute. 

While  Senator  McClellan  remains  as 
a  member  of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee,   he   relinquishes   his  chair- 
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manship  and  moves  onto  a  tremendous 
responsibility  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Approprtations.  on  which  I 
also,  for  a  time,  had  the  honor  to  lerve 
with  him.  I  know  that  he  wUl  carry  to 
that  assignment  the  judicious  considera- 
tion which  has  been  so  typical  of  him.  as 
well  as  the  evangelistic  zeal  which  has 
heretofore  distinguished  him  in  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  think 
his  elevation  to  the  chairmanship  augurs 
very  well  for  the  future  of  that  fine  com- 
mittee.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  unanimously  agreed 

to. 
The  preamble  was  unanimously  agreed 

to.  

TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  RALPH 
TYLER  SMITH 

Mr.  PEIRCY.  Mr.  President,  It  is  my  sad 
task  today  to  report  the  passing  of  our 
former  colleague  and  friend,  Ralph  Tyler 
Smith,  who  served  in  this  body  as  the 
junior  Senator  from  Illinois  from  Sep- 
tember 1969  to  November  1970. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
beloved  wife.  Marj'.  and  daughter, 
Sharon. 

Ralph  Tyler  Smith  loved  politics  and 
devoted  much  of  his  life  to  service  to  the 
people  of  Illinois.  He  was  appointed  by 
Illinois  Gov.  Richard  Ogilvie  to  fill  the 
imexpired  term  of  the  incomparable  Ev- 
erett McKiniey  Dirksen.  Ail  of  the  Mem- 
bers have  can  appreciate  what  an  ex- 
traordinary role  that  wtis  to  fill,  but  I 
know  we  would  all  agree  that  Ralph 
Smith  undertook  it  with  courage  and 
ability. 

Mr.  President,  the  funeral  services  will 
be  in  Alton,  m.,  tomorrow  afternoon  at 
2  p.m.  I  will  be  absent  from  the  Senate 
for  tlie  purpose  of  speakmg  at  the  funeral 
service  and  wiU.  of  course,  express  deep 
regret,  on  behalf  of  all  my  colleagues,  at 
his  passmg  to  his  wife  and  to  his  imme- 
diate family. 

Ralph  Tyler  Smith  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate well  prepared  and  well  skilled  in  the 
art  of  legislaticHi-  First  elected  as  a  State 
representative  in  the  Illinois  General  As- 
sembly in  1954.  Ralph  was  reelected  to 
that  office  for  seven  consecutive  terms. 
In  1963,  he  was  elected  majority  whip  of 
that  body  and  in  1967,  he  was  elevated  to 
the  position  of  speaker  of  the  house.  Dur- 
ing his  years  in  the  lUinois  Legislature, 
he  developed  into  one  of  the  most  able 
masters  of  the  art  of  State  legislation 
that  Illinois  has  ever  seen. 

In  addition  to  his  expertise  as  a  legisla- 
tor. Ralph  Smith  brought  to  the  Senate 
a  keen  knowledge  of  the  people  of  Illi- 
nois, whom  he  had  served  for  so  long  in 
the  State.  He  was  active  in  his  home 
community  of  Alton  in  the  Presbyterian 
Ciiurch.  the  Greater  Alton  Association  of 
Commerce,  the  American  Legion,  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Alton-Wood 
River,  Madison  County  and  Illinois  State 
Bar  Associations,  and  many  other  orga- 
nizations. 

His  political  work  for  the  Republican 
Party  in  Illinois  was  vast.  He  was  the 
downstate  campaign  manager  in  the  suc- 
cessful gubernatorial  campaign  of  Gov. 
Richard  B.  Ogilvie  in   1968  and  in  my 


own  1966  campaign  for  the  Senate.  Ralph 
Smith  believed  m  the  pnnciples  of  the 
Republican  Party  and  his  efforts  on  be- 
half of  the  Party  and  its  candidates  in 
Illinois  were  unceasing.  He  was  a  tireless 
campaigner  for  his  Republican  col- 
leagues, and,  I  might  add.  an  effective 
one. 

On  many  occasion  Ralph  Smith  made 
known  to  our  Governor  and  me  that  his 
life  long  ambition  was  to  serve  as  a 
U.S.  Senator. 

In  his  brief  term  in  the  Senate  Ralph 
Smith  compiled  a  remarkable  record.  He 
lent  his  efforts  to  such  diverse  programs 
as  the  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act.  a  $20,000 
liimtation  crop  control  payments,  the 
Water  Quality  ImprovemMit  Act,  a  15 
percent  increase  in  social  security  bene- 
fits, the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1969,  and 
the  repeal  of  the  Gulf  of  Tonkm  resolu- 
tion. The  legislative  experience  he  gath- 
ered in  his  many  years  of  service  m  the 
Illinois  Legislature  served  him  well  here 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  and  enabled  him  to 
serve  Dlinoisans  as  effectively  m  this 
forum  as  he  had  m  the  Illinois  SUte 
capital  and  became  one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective legislators  of  our  time.  In  my 
judgment  liis  services  m  the  U.S.  Senate 
were  among  the  happiest  and  most  re- 
warding of  his  life. 

Mr  President,  I  know  tliat  I  speak  on 
behalf  of  all  the  people  of  Illinois  when 
I  say  that  we  feel  we  have  lost  a  good 
fnend  with  the  passing  of  Ralph  Smith. 
He  was  a  native  niinoisan  whose  primary 
interest  m  life  was  serving  the  best  m- 
terests  of  the  people  of  his  State.  I  know 
that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will  want 
to  jom  Mrs.  Percy  and  our  family  in  ex- 
tending their  condolences  lo  Mrs.  Smith 
and  their  daughter  Sharon  m  this  time 
of  sorrow. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clei* 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


tinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes:  that  he  then  be  followed  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia tMr.  TuNNEY)  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes:  after  which  there  be  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes, 
with  statements  therein  limited  to  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER    TO    RESUME    THE    UNFIN- 
ISHED BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  the 
conclusion  of  routine  morning  business 
tomorrow,  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
.sideratlon  of  the  unfinished  business, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  241. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjourmnent  until  10  ajix.  to- 
morrow.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  REDUCTION  OF  TIME 
FOR  CONSIDERATION  OP  H.R.  14896 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  with  respect  to 
the  agreement  previously  entered  into 
regarding  HJl.  14896,  the  school  lunch 
bill,  that  time  on  the  bill  be  reduced  from 
3  hours  to  IVi  hours;  and  that  time  on 
any  amendments  in  the  first  degree  be 
reduced  from  1  hour,  as  previously  or- 
dered, to  40  minutes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  have  cleared  this 
request,  amending  the  time  agreement 
on  H.R.  14896,  as  previously  entered,  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota iMr.  Humphrey),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Allen)  ,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  tMr. 
MILLER) ,  and  with  other  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR MOSS  AND  SENATOR  TUN- 
NEY TOMORROW:  AND  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  following 
the  remarks  of  the  two  leaders  imder 
the  standing  order  tomorrow,  the  dis- 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OI 
NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 
AND  LAYING  ASIDE  OP  UNFIN- 
LSIiED  BUSINESS  TOMORROW 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  no  latei 
than  2  p.m.  tomorrow,  it  be  in  order  for 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  or  his 
designee  temporarily  to  set  aside  the  un- 
finished business  'S.J.  Res.  241)  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  considpration  of  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  H.R, 
14896,  and  that  the  unfinished  business 
remain  in  a  temporarily  laid  aside  status 
untU  final  disposition  of  H.R,  14896  or 
until  the  close  of  business  tomorrow, 
whichever  is  the  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  COM- 
MERCE COMMITTEE  TO  FILE  RE- 
PORT ON  S.  2483 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  have  until  midnight 
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Wednesday  to  file  its  report  on  8.  2483, 
the  Metric  Conversion  Act. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  Mr. 
Bentsek).  The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 
The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  may 

proceed.  .^     ^ 

Mr.  •^OBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

I  thank  the  Chair. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
follows : 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  a.m.  to- 
morrow. After  the  two  leaders  have  been 
recognized  under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss)  will  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes;  after  which  the  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Tunniy)  will  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes;  after  which  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes;  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the  Soi- 
ate  the  unfinished  business,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  2'11,  a  joini,  resolution  author- 
izing the  President  to  approve  an  in- 
terim agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics. 

No  agreements  have  been  reached  with 


respect  to  time  thereon  or  with  respect 
to  time  on  any  amendment  thereto. 

At  no  later  than  2  pjn.  under  the  prior 
order,  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
or  his  designee  will  call  up  HJR.  14896. 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act,  on  which 
there  is  a  time  agreement  allowing  1>2 
hours  on  the  bill,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided:  40  minutes  on  amendments  in 
the  first  degree,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided;  and  30  minutes  on  amendments 
in  the  second  degree,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  will  occur.  We 
understand  that  at  least  five  proposed 
amendments  to  the  bill  will  be  called 
up,  each  of  which  will  very  likely  require 
a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Following  the  disposition  of  HJl. 
14896,  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  unfinished  business 
(S.J.  Res.  241),  the  interim  a«reement, 
or  will  go  to  other  business.  In  either 
case,  yea-and-nay  votes  may  occiu-. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  August  15,  1972: 

DtPLOlCATIC   AND  POKXIGN   SESTICK 

Fr*nk  T.  Bow,  of  Ohio,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary    and    Plenipotentiary    of    the 
United  States  of  America  to  Panama. 
In  thi  Makine  Corps 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  Of- 
ficer Training  Corps)  for  permanent  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  In  the 
Marine  OorpM.  subject  to  the  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

CaidweU,  John. 

The  foUowlng-named  temporary  disability 
retired  officer  for  reappointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  colonel  In  the  Marine  Ctorps, 
subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law: 

Oebsen.  cnarence  U.,  439-3»-73-48,  U8MC. 


ADJOURNMENT   TO    10    AM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  fiuther  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate.  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  In  adjoiumment  imtU 
10  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
5:14  pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtU 
tomorrow,  Wednesday,  August  16,  1972, 
at  10  ajn. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive   nominations   confirmed   by 
the  Senate,  August  15,  1972: 

iNTXaNATIOMAI.    ATOMIC    ElfZMT    ACKNCT 

James  B.  Sahleslnger.  of  Virginia,  to  be 
the  Representative  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Sixteenth  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

The  foUowlng -named  persons  to  be  Alter- 
nate Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  to  the  Sixteenth  Session  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency: 

William  O.  Doub.  of  Maryland. 

T.  Keith  Qlennan.  of  Virginia. 

Robert  B.  McBrlde.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Dwlght  J.  Porter,  of  Nebraska. 

James  T.  Ramey,  of  Illinois. 

Herman  Pollack,  of  Maryland. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rev.  Wallace  Chappell,  McKendree 
United  Methodist  Church,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  our  Father,  we  are  in 
Thy  presence,  conscious  of  the  divisions 
that  separate  us:  color,  background, 
creed,  party;  yet  we  want  to  be  made 
more  conscious  of  those  dedications  that 
unite  us :  commitment  to  God,  service  to 
country,  peace  for  humanity. 

We  want  to  be  so  aware  of  these  last- 
ing likenesses  that  the  dedications  will 
surpass  the  divisions,  thus  allowing  us 
to  contribute  significantly  to  the  brother- 
hood of  our  Nation  and  the  freedom  of 
our  world.  And  this  we  pray  in  the  name 
of  Him  who  gave  Himself  for  us  all. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Sundry  messages  In  writing  from  the 
Presldoit  of  the  United  States  were  com- 


municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed 
the  House  that  on  August  10.  1972,  the 
President  ^proved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

B.M.  489.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  Irriga- 
tion charges  against  non-Indlan-owne '  lands 
under  the  Iifodoc  Point  vinlt  of  the  Klamath 
Indian  Irrigation  project,  Oregon. 

HJR.  1682.  An  aet  to  provide  for  deferment 
of  construction  charges  pfcyable  by  West- 
lands  Water  District  attributable  to  lands  of 
the  Naval  Air  Station.  Lemoore.  Calif.,  In- 
claded  In  said  district,  and  for  other  pur- 
'poees; 

HJl.  5721.  An  act  pertaining  to  the  inher- 
itance of  enrolled  members  of  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Spring  Reserva- 
tion of  Oregon; 

HR.  6745.  An  act  to  amend  section  123  of 
title  28  of  the  United  States  Code  to  transfer 
certain  counties  of  the  central  division  of  the 
judicial  district  of  South  Dakota; 

HJl.  11380,  An  act  to  increase  the  limit  on 
dues  for  U.S.  membership  In  the  Interna- 
tional Criminal  Police  Organization; 

HJt.  ia»70.  An  act  to  aiaend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  recall  of  retired 
commissioners  of  the  VS.  Court  of  Claims 
for  temporary  assignment*; 

HB.  13435.  An  act  to  Increase  the  author- 
ization for  appropriation  for  continuing 
work  in  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 

H.R,  14108.  An  act  to  authorioe  appro- 
priations for  activities  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  tor  other  purposes;  and 

H.H,  15418.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  re- 


lated agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton.  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested; 

S.  3634.  An  act  to  extend  the  provisions  of 
the  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and  De- 
velopment Act  of  1964,  as  amended. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Vice  Pre«ident,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
92-352,  appointed  the  following  to  the 
Commission  on  the  Organization  of  the 
Govenunent  for  the  Conduct  of  Foreign 
Policy:  Mr.  Spqmc  and  Mr.  Pkarsom,  as 
members  on  the  part  of  the  Senate;  and 
Mrs.  ChsLrles  Engelhard  and  Mr.  Prank 
C.  P.  McGhnn,  as  members  from  private 
life.  

TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  WALLACE 
CHAPPELL 

•  Mr.  PULTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneotis  matter.) 

Mr,  FULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  ts  with  • 
great  pleasure  and  honor  that  the  House 
today  opened  Its  business  session  with  a-^ 
prayer  by  one  of  Nashville's  most  distto*  -' 
gujshed  clergymen.  Rev.  Wallace  Chap-  " 
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pell.  Rev.  Wallace  Chappell  is  a  pastor 
and  noted  author  who  U  serving  at  Mc- 
Kendree  MeUiodtet  Church  to  Nashville. 
He  has  been  serving  the  needs  of  our 

community  for  approximately  13  years. 
During  all  of  this  time  it  has  been  my 
pleasure  to  have  Reverend  ChappeU  as 
my  friend. 

Reverend  ChappeU's  family  has  been 
involved  in  bringing  the  gospel  to  the 
people  for  much  longer  thiin  this  period 
of  time.  His  uncle.  Rev.  Clovls  ChappeU, 
served  at  Washington's  Mount  Vernon 
Methodist  Church  in  the  1920's  while  also 
devoting  time  to  the  authoring  of  36 
books.  Following  this  training,  Rev.  Wal- 
lace Chappell  has  written  six  books  of  his 
own.  the  best  known  jf  which  is  "Who 
Jesus  3ajs  You  Are." 
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IVTRODUCING    A    RESOLUTION    ON 
STAFF     APPOINTMENTS 

(Mr.  FRASER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  Uie  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.  > 

Mr  FRASER  Mr  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
speak  about  an  internal  problem  in  the 
Ho'ose  which  may  be  the  cause  of  some 
inconvenience  today. 

On  the  House  Foreign  Affaiis  Com- 
mittee I  serve  as  chairman  of  one  of 
the  subcommittees.  An  excellent  staff 
member  on  my  recommendation  was 
hired  by  the  committee  to  work  with  the 
subcommittee. 

Toward  the  end  of  July  oiu-  colleague 
from  Ohio.  Mr  Hays,  as  chairman  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  delet- 
ed the  name  of  this  staff  member  when 
certifying  the  payroll  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  pa>-ment  for  the 
month  of  July. 

Chairman  HLtYs  was  apparently  both- 
ered by  some  of  the  work  of  the  staff 
member  Specifically,  the  staff  member 
had  contacted  another  Member  of  the 
House  to  see  if  he  wished  to  testify  or 
submit  a  statement  on  behalf  of  a  bill 
of  which  I  was  a  sponsor  and  which  was 
before  a  subcommittee  which  Mr.  Hays 
chairs  and  on  which  I  seri'e.  Mr.  Hays 
apparently  regarded  this  action  as  an 
unwarranted  interference  with  his  sub- 
committee. 

Neither  the  House  Administration 
Conmiittee  nor  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee authorized  Chairman  Hays  to 
strike  the  name. 

Two  and  one-half  weeks  have  gone  by 
without  remedial  action.  Since  the  House 
will  recess  on  Friday  I  am  compelled  to 
seek  relief. 

I  am  filing  today  a  resolution  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
A  copy  will  appear  at  the  end  of  my 
statement.  You  will  note  that  the  resolu- 
tion deals  alsD  with  the  matter  of  ap- 
pointments by  the  SpealEcr.  I  have  not 
consulted  with  the  Speaker  on  the  pro- 
vision, but  Include  it  because  an  equally 
serious  proUem — as  I  am  informed — 
exists  In  the  case  of  certain  appoint- 
ments be  has  submitted. 

I  apologlae  for  the  Inccmvenience  which 
will  occur  la  order  to  prass  t(x  action 
on  this  mattw.  However,  I  am  sure  you 
would  wish  to  protect  your  own  employ- 


ees from  arbitrary  action  just  as  I  seek 
to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  Include  a  copy  of 
the  resolution  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  for  the  information  of  Uie 
Members. 

THE  TERMS  OP  SURRENDER  TO 
BARBARIC  AGGRESSION 

(Mr.  BLACKBURN  af^ked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  had  reports  in  the  past  few  days 
about  envoys  to  Hanoi  coming  back  and 
pronomicing  they  have  found  a  solution 
to  the  war  m  Vietnam.  Judging  from  the 
.source  of  these  reports  and  the  nature  of 
the  tenns  offered,  what  they  are  really 
telling  the  American  people  is  that  we 
can  "iurrender  today  on  the  same  terms 
we  cotild  have  surrendered  4  years  ago. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  e.xpect  us  to  sur- 
render today,  and  I  do  not  expect  to  sur- 
render anytime  in  the  future. 

If  these  people  want  to  do  the  Umted 
States  a  favor,  they  can  advise  their 
comrades  in  North  Vietnam  to  with- 
draw their  troops  from  South  Vietnam 
and  stop  their  barbaric  aggression. 


candidacy    of    George    McGovbrk    for 
President. 

The  people  of  America  have  a  right  to 
have  George  McGovern  speak  out  as  to 
whether  his  Senate  or  campaign  stafl 
counseled  or  advised  either  Ponda  or 
Clark  in  this  connection  in  an  effort  to 
help  him  in  his  poltlcal  campaign. 


PRESIDENTIAL  CANDIDATE  GEORGE 
McGOVERN  HAS  ANSWERING  TO 
DO    TO    THE    AMERICAN    PEOPLE 

<Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.' 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Soeaker.  presidential  candidate  George 
\icGovERN  has  some  aiiswering  to  do  to 
the  .\merican  people  concerning  North 
Vietnam,  Ramsey  Clark,  and  Jane 
Fonda's  attempts  to  use  American  POWs 
to  Influence  the  election  of  Uie  President. 
Specifically,  he  needs  to  per.'fonally  state 
whether  he  or  any  of  his  campaign  staff 
gave  instructions  to  actress  Jane  Fonda 
prior  of  after  lier  trip  to  North  Viet- 
nam in  wiiich  she  engaged  m  propa- 
ganda broadcasts  directed  at  American 
service  personnel.  Also,  he  needs  to  state 
whether  or  not  his  staff  had  contact 
with  or  gave  instructions  to  Ramsey 
Clark  prior  to  or  after  his  visit  to  North 
Vietnam  as  part  of  an  international 
Communist  propaganda  committee 
termed.  "International  Committee  To 
Investigate  U.S.  War  Crimes  in  Indo- 
china." 

The  sequence  of  events  is  more  than 
accidental,  pnrst.  J  jae  Fonda  in  Paris 
said  that  if  President  Nixon  were  re- 
elected, the  POWs  feared  they  would 
never  be  released.  Then  Ramsey  Clark 
sUted  that  should  George  McGovern  be 
elected  the  POW's  would  be  released  on 
Inauguration  Day. 

I  am  astounded  that  neither  of  these 
so-called  Americans  would  denounce  the 
North  Vietnamese  for  their  refusal  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva 
Convention  or  even  approach  the  subject 
with  them.  Instead,  they  spouted  a  propa- 
ganda Line  soothing  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese and  designed   to  promote   the 


REMARKS  BY  FORMER  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  RAMSEY  CLARK 

(Mr.  HUNT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ramsey 
Clark,  the  former  .attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  has  re- 
turned from  Hanoi,  and  he  is  again  pro- 
jecting the  Communist  line.  It  .seems  so 
strange  to  me  that  Mr,  Clark  is  unable 
to  address  himself  to  the  predicament  of 
the  people  of  South  Vietnam  and  the 
atrocities  that  are  being  reported  that 
have  t>een  committed  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese army,  the  invaders  of  South 
Vietnam. 

He  makes  great  issue  about  some  holes 
in  a  dike,  but  makes  no  reference  to  the 
fact  that  the  dikes  are  the  main  plat- 
forms of  support  for  the  North  Vietnam 
artillerv  that  has  been  shelling  Hue  and 
Dther  cities  of  South  Vietnam,  causing 
considerable  casualties  among  refugees 
and  the  civilian  population  there. 

After  hearing  what  Mr.  Clark  had  to 
say  last  night,  tliere  is  no  wonder  in  my 
mind  as  to  why  the  Jtistice  Department 
under  Ramsey  Clark  had  such  a  dismal 
record.  Hanoi  should  bestow  the  title  of 
•propagandist  minister  without  port- 
folio" upon  Clark. 


INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  ON 
THE  ENVIRONMENT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 

In  accordance  with  PubUc  Law  91-269, 
I  wish  to  inform  the  Congress  today  of 
current  plans  for  the  six-month  Interna- 
tional Exposition  on  the  Environment 
to  be  held  in  Spokane.  Washington  in 
1974. 

This  exposition  will  be  a  particularly 
welcomed  event  m  America.  The  Spokane 
exposition  and  the  1976  Winter  Olympics 
are  now  the  only  internationally  recog- 
nized events  scheduled  for  this  countrj- 
during  oiu-  Bicentennial  Era.  In  addition 
to  stimulating  trade  and  cultural  ex- 
changes, the  expositicm  through  its 
theme— "How  Man  Can  Uve,  Work,  and 
Play  in  Harmony  with  His  Environ- 
menf— will  also  focus  fresh  attention  on 
one  of  the  most  pressing  concerns  of  our 
time. 

In  November  1970,  Expo  '74.  the  non- 
profit corporation  which  Is  sponsoring 
the  exposition  and  is  re^Tonslble  for  its 
plannmg  and  operation,  applied  for  Fed- 
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eral  recognition  of  the  exposition  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  91-269. 
After  reviewing  the  plans  of  the  sponsor, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  submitted  to 
me  the  detailed  report  required  imder 
Section  2(a'ili  of  Public  Law  91-269 
and  recommended  Federal  recognition.  A 
copy  of  the  Secretar>''s  report  is  trans- 
mitted herewith.  In  this  report  the  Sec- 
retary indicated  that  the  sponsor  liad 
fulfilled  all  of  the  requirements  of  that 
law  and  the  regulations  issued  there- 
under (15  CFR  §  667). 

The  Secretary  concluded  that  the  en- 
vironmental theme  of  the  exposition  was 
relevant  to  current  naticaial  concerns 
and  was  appropriate  to  the  exposition 
site.  He  also  determined  that  the  spon- 
sors had  obtained  from  the  State  of 
Washington,  the  local  governments  in- 
volved, business,  and  civic  leaders  of  the 
region  and  others  the  financial  and  other 
support  necessary  to  assure  the  success- 
ful development  of  the  exposition. 

Tlie  Secretary  of  State  also  reported 
under  Section  2(a)  '2)  of  Public  Law  91- 
269  that  the  event  qualified  for  registra- 
tion by  the  Bureau  of  International  Ex- 
positions as  a  Special  Category  event. 

Based  on  these  favorable  reports.  I 
adnsed  the  Secretaries  of  State  and 
Commerce  on  October  15,  1971.  that  the 
exposition  warranted  Federal  recogni- 
tion as  provided  by  statute.  I  also  in- 
dicated that  it  was  my  intention  to 
extend  this  Administration's  fullest  pos- 
sible support  to  foster  a  successful  event. 

On  November  24,  1971.  upon  request 
of  the  United  States,  the  Bureau  of  In- 
ternational ExposititHis  in  Paris  ofBcially 
recognized  the  event  as  a  Special  Cate- 
gory exposition  and  approved  its  Gen- 
eral Rules  and  Regulations  by  unani- 
mous vote.  At  its  meeting  oo  May  16, 
1972.  the  Bureau  also  established  proce- 
dures for  sanctioning  the  special  rules 
and  regulatoiM  for  the  exposition. 

On  January  31,  1972,  I  issued  a  proc- 
lamation Jlrecting  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  Invite  such  foreign  countries  as 
he  may  consider  appropriate  to  partic- 
ipate in  this  event.  The  Secretary  issued 
those  invitations  through  diplomatic 
channels  on  Pebruarj*  15.  1972.  Thus  far, 
Canada,  the  USSR,  and  Iran  have 
accepted — and  many  other  countries  are 
now  expected  to  accept.  In  that  proc- 
lamation, I  also  indicated  that  I 
planned  to  appoint  a  United  States  Com- 
missioner General  to  exercise  the 
responsibility  of  Uie  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  fulfilment  of  the  Conven- 
tion Relating  to  International  Exposi- 
tions of  November  22,  1928.  as  modified. 
Pending  rli:s  appointment.  I  am  designat- 
ing the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  serve 
in  that  capacity  on  an  acting  basis.  In 
addition,  the  Secretary  is  currently  pre- 
paring a  plan  for  Federal  participation 
under  Section  3  of  Public  Law  91-269, 
which  I  will  transmit  to  the  Congress  at 
some  later  date. 

Richard  Nrxow. 

The  White  House.  August  15, 1972. 
CXVin 1780— Part  22 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPE-MCER.  Evidently,  a  quortun  is 
not  present. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.   I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowina  Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
name.s ; 

[Roll   No.  3221 


To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  Public  Law  8»-7»4,  I  have 
the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Advisory 
Council  on  Economic  Opportuiuty. 

RlCHARO     NiXOM. 

The  White  House.  August  15.  1972. 
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Schmitr 
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Waidie 
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The  SPEAKER.   On   this  roilcaU 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quonun. 

Without  objection,  further  proceed- 
ings tmder  the  call  will  be  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  d»  object 
to  dispensing  with  further  proceedings 
under  the  roUcall. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  dis- 
pensing with  further  proceedings  under 
the  call. 

The  question  was  taJien;  sjmL  Uie 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  had 
It. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
was  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ttie  Chair  will  remind 
the  gentleman  that  the  House  has  just 
established  a  quonun  and  there  has  been 
no  Intervening  business,  l^ere  is  a  quo- 
rum present.  Under  the  caU  of  the  House 
a  quorum  Is  present. 

The  Clerk  will  read  a  message  from 
the  President. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL,  REPORT  OF  NA- 
TIONAL ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY — MES- 
SAGE PROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (U.  DOC. 
NO.  92-342) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  whieta  was 
read  and,  together  with  the  accompa- 
nying papers,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to 
be  printed; 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  first  bill  on  the  Calendar. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  E\'idenlly  a  quorum  is 
not  presait. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a  call 
of  the  House. 

A  caU  at  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  323] 

FreUoghuyaen    Moorhead 
Gallagher 


AbZU£ 

Add&bbo 

Anderson,  111 

Archer 

Aahler 

Baker 

Bctts 

BiackJaam 

Blanton 

Brasco 

Calmer 

Chambertaln 

ClaDcy 

CUrk 

Claf 

Conte 

Davia.  vru. 

Delaney 

DlngeU 

Dwyer 

BdarM-da,  Ala 
Ford. 

WUUam  D. 


Hagan 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Waata. 

Hastings 

Hubert 

Hacki£i.  Maa». 

HuU 

Jacobs 

Karth 

Keith 

Keaop 

LuMtriMa 

LeggeU 

LennoQ 

Ijent 

Long,  La. 

MeOIoflkey 

UcDonaM. 

Mich. 
McMlUaa 
MalUULTd 
Michel 
Montgomery 


Murphy,  N  T 

Passman 

Pe*JT 

Hariek 

Reea 


Booo*r.  a.Y. 

Ruth 

Ryan 

8t  Oermaln 

8cbe«Mr 


aBtith.CMau. 

SustoaL. 

J.  WUUaiu 
Stuckey 
Symlnstoa 
Teactw.  Teir. 
tJlUaan 
Vtywar 
WaMt* 
wnsoa. 

Charles  H . 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUeaU  362 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

MomoM  orrmmMO  bt  m>.  moi^tn 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  further  proceedings  tmder  the  call 
be  dispensed  with. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R  15580. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBLA  POLICE 
AND  FIREMEN-S  SALARY  ACT 

Mr.  CABKLL.  on  b«*iaif  of  Mi.  Mc- 
Millan, filed  the  following  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  fH.R. 
15680  (to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia PoUce  and  PtreBDen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for  other 
purposes : 

COKTMINCE   RkPC«T    (H.   Rept.   No.   92-1340) 

Tbe  coinmitte*  at  couleraace  on  tb*  dis- 
agreeing  votes  of   Um   two   HouMa   oa   tb* 
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%mendm«nt  ol  the  8«n*te  to  the  bUl  (HJl. 
15680)  to  uaend  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  SAlary  Act  of  1968  to 
liii  I  ewe  lalarles,  and  tor  other  purpoaes. 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference. 
ha»e  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  reapectlTe  Houaea  aa  follows: 


That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  sam«  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be 
Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the   following 


TITLK  I— AMENDMENTS  TO  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA  POLICE  AND  FIREMEN'S 
8ALABT  ACTS 

Sac.  101.  The  salary  schedule  contained 
In  section  101  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1958 
(DC  Code,  sec.  4-823)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 


"SAURY  SCHEOUIE 


"Saltry  class  im)  li«« 


Serviea  step— 


Fir*  i>nYitt,  ootKt  pnvite *I?SSS 

Fitt  inspector ----- - 

D«t«ctiv*.  tuidmt  ptW,  i«i«t»««  marine  tnrnMf - 

Firt  s«r|<ant.  polica  s«r|tant.  dtteetivt  sariMiit 

Fin  liauttnant,  p«lice  liautanant 

MaciM  as(i*Mr.  pilot- - 

Rra  captain.  poJica  captain - 

BMalbn  SrtcHnt.  pdies  mspaetor - 

Dapvty  6c*  chiat.  deputy  dual  ol  police. 


CUssl 
Class  2 
Class  3 
Clasa4 
Class  i 
ClassS 
a«u  7 
Oaut 

aim  t«''Aarirta'nt'rt.«T ,W liStii\~s's'isttM Vriditit^mw 
at  tiM  Eaaeutiya  Protactiva  Samica,  comniandmi  tmm  ot  t»t  U.i.  ru*. 


Class  11 :  Fira  cliW,  chiat  of  polica 


(10.000 

SIO  300 

110.800 

11.400 

12.100 

12,800 

12.S00 

13.125 

13.750 

13.  sn 

14.  2«0 

14,940 

15.700 

16,  485 

17,  270 

17.  ISO 

18,005 

18.160 

IS.  600 

19,530 

20.460 

21.5flO 

22,640 

23.  720 

2S.300 

27.015 

28,730 

».000 

32.000 

34,000 

34,700 

36.800  . 

)I1.300 

13,500 

14,  375 

15.  620 
18, 055 
19, 715 
21,390 
24.800 
30.445 


J12, 100 
14,200 
15.000 
16.300 
18.840 


jn.900 
14.900 
15,625 
16,980 


S13, 400 
15,600 
16,250 


113,900       ;i4,4gQ 


8»c.  109.  Section  101  of  the  Dtatrict  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen  s  Salary  Act  of 
1968  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-833)  la  amended  (1) 
by  striking  out  "The"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsec- 
tion (b).  the",  and  (3)  by  inaertlng  after 
the  salary  schedule  In  that  section  the  fol- 
lowing :  ....    V. 

-(b)  Compenaatlon  may  not  be  paid,  by 
reaaon  of  any  proTtalon  of  thla  Act,  at  a  rate 
In  excess  of  the  rate  of  basic  pay  for  level  V 
of  the  Executive  Schedule  contained  In  sub- 
chapter n  of  chapter  S3  of  Utle  5,  United 
Statea  Code." 

8»c.  lOS.  Section  301  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1968  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-834)  la  amended  to 
read  aa  follows: 

"8*c.  201.  The  rates  of  baalc  compenaatlon 
of  offlcen  and  members  In  active  service  on 
the  eBecttve  date  of  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amendments 
of  1972  shall  be  adjusted  as  follows: 

"(1)  Each  officer  or  member  receiving 
basic  compensation  immediately  prior  to 
auch  effective  date  at  one  of  the  scheduled 
■ervlce  step  rates  of  subclass  (a)  or  (b)  of 
Mlary  clasa  1  In  the  salary  schedtUe  In  ef- 
fect on  the  «lay  next  preceding  such  effec- 
tive date  shall  be  placed  In  and  receive  basic 
compenaatlon  In  salary  class  1  in  the  salary 
■diedute  In  effect  on  and  after  such  date,  and 
•ach  such  officer  or  member  sbaU  be  placed 
at  the  respective  service  step  In  which  he  was 
serving  immediately  prior  to  such  date.  Each 
officer  or  member  receiving  basic  compensa- 
tion Immediately  prior  to  such  date  at  one  of 
the  scheduled  longevity  step  ratea  of  sub- 
class (a)  or  (b)  of  salary  class  1  In  the  sal- 
ary schedule  In  effect  on  the  day  next  pre- 
ceding such  effective  date  shall  be  placed  in 
and  receive  basic  compensation  In  salary  class 
1  In  the  salary  schedule  In  effect  on  and  after 
■uch  date,  and  each  such  officer  or  member 
■baU  be  placed  in  a  service  step  as  follows: 

"From—  To- 

Class  1.  subclass  (a)  or  (b)  : 

Class  1: 

Longevity  step  A Service  step  7 

longevity  step  B Service  step  8. 

Longevity  step  C Service  step  9. 

••  (3)  Each  offlc«'  or  member  receiving  btiBic 
compensation  Immediately  prior  to  such  ef- 
fective date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  service 
step  rates  of  subclass  (a)  or  (b)  of  salary 
class  3  In  the  salary  schedule  In  effect  on  the 
day  next  preceding  such  effective  date  shall 
be  placed  In  and  receive  basic  compensation 
In  salary  class  3  In  the  salary  schedule  in 
effect  on  and  after  such  date,  and  each  shall 


be  placed  at  the  respective  service  step  in 
which  he  was  serving  immediately  prior  ;.o 
such  date.  Each  officer  or  member  receiving 
baalo  oomijensatlon  immediately  prior  to 
such  date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  longevity 
step  rates  of  subclass  (a)  or  (b)  of  salary 
class  a  In  the  salary  schedule  In  effect  on  the 
day  next  preceding  such  effective  date  shall 
be  placed  In  and  receive  basic  compensation 
In  salary  class  2  In  the  salstfy  schedules  in 
effect  on  and  after  such  date,  and  each  such 
officer  or  member  .shall  be  placed  In  a  service 
step  as  follows: 

"From—  To- 

Class,  subclass  I  a)   or  (b)  :       Class  3: 

Longevity  step  A Service  step  5 

Umgevlty  step  B Service  step  6 

Longevity  step  C Service  step  7. 

"  ( 3 )  Each  officer  or  member  receiving  basic 
compensation  Immediately  prior  to  such  ef- 
fective date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  service 
step  rates  of  salary  class  3.  5.  6.  7.  8,  or  9  In 
the  salary  schedule  in  effect  on  the  day  next 
preceding  such  effective  date  shall  receive  a 
rate  erf  basic  compensation  at  the  correspond- 
ing scheduled  service  step  and  salary  class  in 
the  salary  schedule  In  effect  on  and  after  such 
date.  Each  officer  or  member  receiving  basic 
compensation  immediately  prior  to  such  date 
at  one  of  the  scheduled  longevity  step  rates  of 
salary  class,  3,  6,  8,  7,  8.  or  9  In  the  salary 
schedule  in  effect  on  the  day  next  preceding 
such  effecUve  date  shall  receive  basic  com- 
penaatlon at  the  corresponding  salary  class 
m  the  salary  schedule  In  effect  on  and  after 
such  date,  and  each  shall  be  placed  in  a  serv- 
ice step  as  follows : 


"From — 

Class  3 :  Class  3 : 

Longevity  step  A Service  step  5. 

Longevity  step  B Service  step  6. 

Longevity  step  C Service  step  7 

"Prom —  To — 

Class  5:  Class  5; 

Longevity  steps  A  and  B..  Service  step  5. 
"From —  To — 

Class  6.  7.  8.  and  9:  Class  6.  7.  8.  or  9 

Longevity  steps  A  and  B--  Service  step  4. 

"(4)  Each  officer  or  member  receiving  basic 
compensation  Immediately  prior  to  such  ef- 
fective date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  service 
step  rates  of  subclass  (al.  (bi,  or  (c)  of 
salary  class  4  in  the  salary  schedule  In  effect 
on  the  day  next  preceding  such  effective  date 
shall  be  placed  in  and  receive  basic  compen- 
sation in  salary  class  4  In  the  salary  schedule 
In  effect  on  or  after  such  date,  and  each  shall 
be  placed  at  the  respective  service  step  In 
which  he  was  serving  lmmediat.ely  prior  to 
such  date.  Each  officer  or  member  receiving 


basic  compensation  inunedlately  prior  to  such 
date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  longevity  step 
rates  of  subclass  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  salary 
class  4  In  the  salary  schedule  in  effect  on  the 
day  next  preceding  such  effective  date  shall 
be  placed  in  and  receive  basic  compensation 
in  salary  class  4  in  the  salary  schedule  in  ef- 
fect on  and  after  such  date,  and  each  shall  be 
placed  in  a  service  step  as  follows: 

"From —  To — 

Class  4,  subclass  (a),  (b), 
or  ( c )  : 

Class  4: 

Longevity  step  A Service  step  5. 

Longevity  steps  B  and  C--  Service  step  6. 
"(5)  Each  officer  or  member  receiving  ba- 
sic compensation  immediately  prior  to  such 
effective  date  at  one  of  the  scheduled  service 
step  rates  of  salary  class  10  or  11  In  the  sal- 
ary schedule  in  effect  on  the  day  next  preced- 
ing such  effective  date  shall  receive  a  rate 
of  basic  CMnpenaatlon  at  the  corresponding 
scheduled  service  step  and  salary  class  in  the 
salary  schedule  in  effect  on  and  after  such 
date,  except  that  any  such  officer  or  member 
who  Immediately  prior  to  such  date  was 
servmg  in  service  step  4  of  salary  class  10 
or  m  service  step  3  of  salary  class  11  shall  be 
placed  in  and  receive  baalc  compensation  in 
a  service  step  as  follows : 

"From—  To- 

Class  19:  Class  10: 

Service  step  4 Service  step  3. 

"Prom —  To — 

Class  11:  Class  11: 

Service  step  3 Service  step  2." 

Sxc.  104.  Section  202  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen  s  Salary  Act 
of  1968  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-835,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

■Sbc.  203.  Each  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  force.  Executive  Protec- 
tive Service,  and  United  States  Park  Police 
force  assigned  on  or  after  the  effective  date 
01  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1972 — 

"(1)  to  perform  the  duty  of  a  helicopter 
pilot,  or 

"(2)  to  render  explosive  devices  Ineffec- 
tive or  to  otherwise  dispose  of  such  devices. 
shall  receive.  In  addition  to  his  scheduled 
rate  of  basic  compensation,  $2,100  per  an- 
num so  long  as  he  remains  In  such  assign- 
ment. The  additional  compensation  author- 
ized by  this  section  shall  be  paid  to  an 
officer  or  member  In  the  same  manner  as  he 
is  paid  the  basic  compensation  to  which  he 
Is  entitled.  No  officer  or  member  who  re- 
ceives the  additional  compensation  author- 
ized by  this  section  may  receive  additional 
compensation   under   section  302." 
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,«,   106    .a)  S^rtion  203  of  th*  District  of  the  flrat  pay  period  immediately  sub«K,«nt  ol   1958   'DC.  Code.  sec.  4-880)    U  amaniM 

*^'.frpl^io«^iSFlremen'8  3»lary  Act  of  to  the  completion  of  flf»y-two  calandar  weeks  u.  read  as  loUows:                        _,^  _ 

^'^irm?-    ?<^^  V^«)    ^^ncled  to  of  active  service  in  Ws  service  step  'Sxc.   304.    ,a)    Bxc.pt   a.   othenir^   pro- 

1968   (DC,  C«le.  sec.  4-«io»    .s  ^^^   ^^  ^^   member  in   service  vided  in  ^ibsectlon  ^bl   of  this  section,  any 

'^^   ^^e   aide  to  th«   Plre   Marshal  ,tep  4  or  5   of   salary  class   1    shall   be   ad-  offlc«-  or  mMPo«  who  »  promo«K!  « J^f"^ 

,  l^^  i^ludTd  ^s  a  Fire  Inspector  in  salary  vanced  in  compensation  successively  to  th.  terred  to  a  higher  ^^^^  =^jf^^^«"« 

3l:allt>elntluaeaa.',a                 y^  ^^^^    hlcher   service   step    at   the   beginning  uasic  compensation  at  the  lowest  scheduled 

'"^.section  204  of  the  DUrnct  of  Colum-  of   the  flnrt  pay   period   Immediately  subse-  rate  of  sucn  hlghw  •lary   class  which  ex- 

K     Pni^flnd  FTremen  8  Salary  Act  of  U.58  quent  to  the  completion  of  one  hundred  and  ceeds    hU   exlstmg   scheduled    rate   of   basic 

mr    code^    4^^6a     IS  repealed.  ?our  calendar  weeks  of  active  service  In  his  compensatton  by  not  !«.  than  one  »t4^  "^^ 

^L     u1^    a^tton    .302    of    the   District    of  service -eo  crease  of  the  next  hlgtier  step  of  the  salar>- 

commbil  PoU^e  and  Firemen  s  Si.lary  Act  of  ..(3)    Each   officer   and   member   in   .service  ^lasa   from  which  he   u   promoted  or  trans- 

roKQ   ,nr    Code    sec    4-828)    is  amended  to  step  6.  7    or  8  of  .salarv  class   1  shall  be  ad-  ferrea.                                       ^             .  .       .m^. 

^,1  folloW^  vanced   in  compensation  successively  to  the  ••  b.  Any  .fflcer  or  n^ember  reiving  addi- 

""SKX    302    tal    The   Commissioner   of   the  Text  higher  ^r^ice  step  at  the  beginning  of  tional  compensation  a.  P™^^  '°/«^»^ 

^i-^i-ffor-^^F^^^!  -^^.^j^rvor^is^^i;^"^  F-'^^;^H= 

B£ioi^^^i ^^^^^^  ^^^ "^"^ " ^^^"' ""''''' '" '^  rr^orrurSheVc^rwrcrex-c^-ki 

rxecuUve^tectTve  service,  and  the  Secre-  ^"7^'   ^Ich   officer    and   member   In    salary  existing  f  J''-"'»-  ^  ™  ^  o^'LTTn^^.^ 

an  af  t  be  Interior,  m  the  case  of  t  he  Unit*d  classes  2  through  1 1  who  has  not  attained  the  tmn  by  »tl-^  the  sum  -^  °«*  »^ '"'7,^ 

states  Park   Police   force,   are   authorized   to  nia.xiuium  =:ervlce  .step,  rate  of  compensation  of  the  next  higher  step  of  the  "^'fT  class 

It^b  ish  and  determine,  from  time  to  time,  j^,  ^^e  rank  or  title  in  which  he  Is  placed  trom   v^nich   he   is   promoted   or   transferr*. 

The  p^lttons  m  salary  classes  1,  2.  and  4  to  .hall^  advanced   in  compensation  succes-  and  the  amount  of  such  additional  compen- 

be  incMded  as  technicians'  positions.  lively  the  the  next  higher  service  step  rate  8"^°"              B„t,„„    anfi   nt  tlw   Diatnct    of 

•.hi   Each  officer  or  member-  for  such  rank  or  title  at  the  beginning  of  the  Stc.    109^8ection    306   of   the   District^  of 

••,1)    who  immediately  prior  to  the  effec-  a^st  pay  period   Immediately  subsequent  to  Columbia  PoUce  and  "^;«Jff  f,^'"^  *^^  "^ 

tive  date  of  the  Dus^rict.  of  Columbia  Police  ^j.^  completion  of  one  hundred  and  four  cal-  1958   (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-881)    Is  smended  by 

uid    Firemen's    Salarv    Act    Amendments    of  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  of  active  service  In  his  service  '1'    striking  out     CommisslonerB      '"^  J-"- 

m2-  step,  except  that  in  the  case  of  an  officer  or  .erting  in  lieu  thereof    -Commissioner  .and 

••,A)    was  m  a  p<:.sltion  assigned  to  .subclass  axemher  iu  service  step  4.  5.  or  6  of  salary  '21    striking  out     or  Subclass     ImmedlateU 

(b)   of  salarv  class  l  or  2  or  subd^iss  (c)   of  ^.|^j^  2  or  3.  service  step  4  or  5  of  salary  class  after  "Class" 

salarv  class  4,  or  4.  and  service  step  4  of  salary  class  5.  such  Set     110.    Section    401    of   the    DiBtrict    of 

•■iB)    was  in   salarv  clasB  4  and   was  per-  .y^^^j.  ^j.  member  shall  be  advanced  succes-  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen  s  Salary  Act  01 

forming  The  duty  of  a  dog  handler,  or  .j^.^jy  ^  ^jje  next  higher  service  step  at  the  1958   (DC.  Code,  sec    4-832)    Is  amended  to 

•i2)    whose  Dosltlon   is  determined   under  [jegmnlug  of  the  first  pay  period  uTimediate-  read  as  follows ■ 

subsection  ,  a)  "to  be  included  In  salary  class  1    subsequent  to  the  completion  of  one  hun-  "Sec.  401     (a)    a  1    In  recognition  of  \<yn-i 

1    "    or  4  on  or  after  such  date  as  a  tech-  ^^^  ^nd  afty-six  calendar  weeks  of  active  and  faithful  sen-Ice.  each  officer  and  membe;- 

nician's  position.  ervlce  in  his  service  step.  m  the  active  service  on  or  after  the  effective 

sh.^n  nn  or  after  such  dare  receive    In  addi-  .^jj,  ^s  used  iu  this  title,  the  term  'calen-  date  of  the  District  of  COJumma  h^iice  ana 

tlon  to  his  scheduled  rate  of  basic  compensa-  ^^j.  ^^^^^  ^i  active  ser^'ice'  includes  aU  pe-  Firemen's   Salary   Act   Amendments   of    !9T_ 

lion.  »680  per  annum.  An  officer  or  member  ^^^^^  ^f  leave  with  pay.  and  periods  of  uon-  shall  receive  \>er  annum,  in  addition  to  tne 

described  m  paragraph  (1)  (A)    or   (2)   shall  p^y  status  which  do  not  cumulatively  equal  rate  of  basic  compensation  prescribed  i"  the 

receive  the  additional  compen.satlon  author-  ,.^^^  j,^^^  workweek  "  salary  schedule  contained  In  section   101   of 

ized  by  this  subsection  untu  his  position  U  ^^^     103    gection    304   of   the   District   of  this  Act,  an   amount   computed   in   accoia- 

deterinined  under  subsection   (a)    not  to  be  Columbia   Police   and  Firemen's   Salary   Act  ance  with  the  following  table: 

included  m  salary  claae  1,  2,  or  4  as  a  tech- 

nician  s  position  or   untU  he  no  longer  oc-  _                          ^^  member  has  completed  at  He  sUaU  receive  per  annum  an  amount,  fixed 

cuptes  such  DosiLion,  whichever  occurs  first.  '■'■  u>  the  nearest  dollar,  equal  to 

.-vn  officer  or  member  described  in  paragraph                ^^       continuous  service.   -         5  per  centum  of  tl^e  rate  of  basic  compen- 

iDiB)    shaU   receive  such   compensation  so  ''  '  sation  prescribed  for  service  step  1  ol  the 

long  as  he  performs  the  duty  of  a  dog  ban-  salary    class    of    such    salary    schedule 

dler.   If   the  position   of   dog   handler  is  In-  which  he  occupies. 

eluded  under  subsection  (a>  as  a  technicians                             ^^   continuous   service       10  per  centum  of  such  compensation. 

position,  an  officer  or  member  performing  the                 _^         contmuous  service 15  P**  centum  of  such  compensation. 

duty  of  a  dog  handler  may  not  receive  both          "   >                continuous  servlc* 20  per  centum  «tf  such  ooaapensaUon. 

the  additional  compensation  auihoriaed  for  J"  y**"  '^^  connuuoua  a«Y«-> |~ ^^^ 

an  officer  or  member  occupying  a  technicians 

position  and  '.he  addiUonal  compensation  "(21  FV)r  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  con-  ment  and  Disability  A^^shall  not  b.  en- 
author!2«d  for  officers  and  members  EJerlorm-  tinuous  service  a«  an  officer  or  member  in-  titled  to  rw^lve  an  "^^^^j^^^^^^^P*"- 
ing  the  dutv  of  a  dog  handler  eludes  any  period  of  his  service  In  the  sion  relief  allowance  °;^  ™"^™•"^,^«^»'*": 
■•,c)  Each  officer  or  member  who  immedl-  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  other  than  satlon  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
ately  prior  to  the  effective  dale  of  the  Dls-  any  period  of  such  service   (A)    determined  section. 

uici  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen  a  Salary  not   to   have   been    satisfactory   service.    (B)  "(c)    Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 

Act  Amendments  of  1972  was  assigned  as  a  rendered  before  appomtment  as  an  officer  or  of  this  or  any  other  law    each  deputy  chief 

detective  .sergeant  in  subclass   (b)    of  salary  member,   or    (C)    rendered   after  resignation  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  force  «"<»  erf  the 

class  4  shall  on  or  after  such  date   receive,  in  ^  ^n  officer  or  member.  W  Departn»ent  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

addr.ion  to  his  scheduled  rate  of  basic  com-  ..,3,    ^ach    officer    and    member    shall    re-  shall,    upon    completion    of    thirty    years    or 

pen-sation.  $500  per  annum  so  long  as  he  re-  .     additional  compensation  in  accordance  continuous   serrlce   on    the    police    ft»;^eor 

mams    m   such   assignment    Each   officer   or  =*''«  ^^^^^    Ui    only  as  long  as  he  re-  fire  department,  as  the  case  may  be,  be  nl»c«l 

member  who  is  promoted  after  such  date  to  !^'f„,P^"S!*^,ve  s^^ice   Such  compensa-  '«•   ^'»«*   '^'^  basic  compensation   at,    the 

•.he  rank  of  detective  sergeant  shall  receive.  ""^^'^  ''','''*  "^'^   in ^.^   ^n*r  as  '>'«*»«^   ^*^<=«  ^^   '"   ^'^  V^J^.J^'^,   '° 

IP.  addition    to   his   scheduled  rate   of   basic  tion  shaU   be  paid  in  tiie  same   '^'^^^  which  his  position  is  assigned  in  the  salary- 

compensation.  J500  per  annum  so  long  as  he  the  basic  compensatton  to  which  such  offl^r  ^^^^^^  contained  in  section   101    For  pur- 

remlTis  In  such  assignment.  or  member  is  entitled,  except  that  it  ahaii  p^,,^    ^j    ^^^^    subsection,    in    computing    ■\ 

•Id'  -nie  additional  compensation  author-  not  be  subject  to  deduction  and  withholding  ^igputy    chiefs    contmuous    service    on    the 

ized  by  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  shall  be  paid  fcjr  retirement  and  insurance,  and  *all  not  police  force  or  fire  department,   there   shall 

to  an  olTicer  or  member  hi  the  same  manner  be  considered   as  salary  for  the  purpose  of  ^  included  any  period  of  his  service  m  th" 

as  ne  IS  paid  the  basic  compensation  to  which  computing    annuities   pursuant    to    the    Po-  Armed    Forces    of    the    United    States    other 

he  is  entitled.  '  ilcemen  and  Plremens  Retirement  and  Dis-  than  any  period  of  such  service— 

Sec.  107   Section  303  of  the  District  of  Co-  abUity  Act  and  for  the  purpose  of  computing  "(i)   determined   not   to   hare   been   satls- 

lumbla   Police   and  Firemen's  Salary   Act  of  msiu-ance   coverage  under   the  provisions  of  factory  sen-ice, 

1958   (DC.  Code.  sec.  4-829)    Is  amended  to  gj^apter  87  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  "(2)    rendered   before   appointment    as    an 

read  as  follows.  .. ,jj^    Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  officer  or  member,  or 

■Sec.  303.  (a)   Each  officer  and  member.  If  ^^  ^^^.^  ^^  ^^^  other  law,  individuals  retired  ■■ri\    rendered  .\fter  resignation  as  sn  offl- 

lie  has  a  current  performance  rating  of 'satis-  active    service    prior    to    the    effective  cer  or  member  ' 

lactory  or  better,  shall  h.ave  his  service  step  t^^^  ^^  j^g  D,gtr><,t  of  Columbia  Police  and  Sec     11!    Section    501    of    the    EMstnct    of 

adjusted  in  the  following  manner:  p.rpmens  Salarv   Act   Amendments  of   1972.  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  .Act  .^T 

(1)    Each  officer  and   member   m  service  ^^^^"'^^' ^'^,^._i   ^  receive   i   pension  1958  (DC    Code,  sec    4-8331.  is  amended  by 

step  1.  2.  or  3  of  salary  class  1  shall  be  ad-  -^^J^^^^^^^'^'^'^.^Z.^Zr^x^^^an  (1)    «l*i^    "ar^d    the    Executive    Pr^ective 

;:rh\t;ri^cTsCar rerSnai;'o;  irrr'^eTolicemeu  and  P'remen-^^Henre-  Service"    immediately    after    "Unlt^    States 
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Park  Police",  and  (2)   striking  out  -ot  Sub- 
Classes"  at  the  end  of  such  section. 

Src  112.  The  Act  approved  May  25.  1926 
(DC  Code.  sec.  4-131),  1«  amended  (1)  by 
inserting  "(a)"  immediately  after  -That". 
and  (2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  The  Chief  of  Police  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  force,  the  Commanding  Officer  of 
the  Executive  Protective  Service,  and  the 
Commanding  Officer  of  the  United  States 
Park  Police  force,  are  each  authorized  to  pro- 
vide a  clothing  allowance,  not  to  exceed  »300 
in  any  one  year,  to  an  officer  or  member  as- 
signed to  perform  duties  In  'plainclothes'. 
Such  clothing  aUowance  Is  not  to  be  treated 
as  part  of  the  officer's  or  member's  basic  com- 
pensation and  shall  not  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  computing  his  overtime,  promotions, 
or  retirement  benefits.  Such  allowance  for 
any  officer  or  member  may  be  discontinued 
at  any  time  upon  written  notification  by 
the  authorizing  official." 

Sec  113  Subsection  (h)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  approved  August  15.  1950  (D.C. 
Code,  sec.  *-»04(b),  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "class  10"  wherever  It  appears  therein 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "the  salary  class 
applicable  to  the  Fire  Chief  and  Chief  of 
Police".  .  ^    ,  _ 

Sic.  114.  Section  301  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1953  (DC.  Code,  sec    4-518)   is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Such"  In  the  second 
sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided   In   this   section, 

such"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence; 

(3)  by  inserting  "ca)"  Immediately  after 

"SBC.  301."  and  by  adding  the  following  at 

the  end  thereof : 

"(b)   The  Increase  prescribed  by  subsection 

(a)  of  this  section  in  the  pension  relief  allow- 
ance or  retirement  compensation  received  by 
an  Individual  retired  from  active  service  be- 
fore the  effective  date  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act 
Amendments  of  1972  under  the  Policemen 
and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  DlsabUlty  Act 
as  a  result  of  the  increase  In  salary  provided 
by  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Fire- 
men's Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1972  shall 
not  be  less  than  17  per  centum  of  such  allow- 
ance or  compensation. 

"(c)  Each  Individual  retired  from  active 
service  and  entitled  to  receive  a  pension  relief 
allowance  or  retirement  compensation  un- 
der the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Retirement 
and  Disability  Act  shall  be  entitled  to  receive, 
without  making  application  therefor,  with 
respect  to  each  Increase  In  salary,  granted  by 
any  law  which  takes  effect  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Police  and 
Firemen  s  Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1972, 
to  which  he  would  be  entiUed  U  he  were  In 
active  service,  an  Increase  In  his  pension  re- 
lief aUowance  or  retirement  compensation 
computed  as  follows:  Hla  pension  relief  al- 
lowance or  retirement  compensation  shall  be 
Increased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  product 
of  such  allowance  or  compensaUon  and  the 
per  centum  Increase  made  by  such  law  In 
the  scheduled  rate  of  compensation  to  which 
he  would  be  entitled  If  he  were  in  active 
service  on  the  effective  date  of  such  Increase 
In  salary. 

'•(d)  Each  Increase  In  pension  reUef  allow- 
ance or  retirement  compensaUon  made  under 
this  section  because  of  an  Increase  In  salary 
shaU  take  effect  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first 
month  foUowlng  the  effective  date  of  such  In- 
crease In  salary." 

Sac  116.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 8.  1960  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-8a3b)  is 
repealed. 

(b)  SecUon  3  of  the  Act  of  October  24, 
1963   (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-823c)   Is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  102  of  the  Act  of  September 
a.  19«4(  D.C.  Code,  8«!.  4-823d)   Is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  102  of  the  District  of  Columbia 


Policemen  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amend- 
ments of  196(5  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-«23d-l)  U 
repealed.  ^  _  ,       .  . 

(ei   Section  3  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  Amendments 
of  1968  DC   Code.  sec.  4-823d-2)   is  repealed. 
(f )  Section  103  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Police  and  Firemen  s  Salary  Act  Amendments 
of  1970  (DC.  Code.  sec.  4-823-3)   Is  repealed. 
Sec.  116.   (ai   Retroactive  compensation  or 
saian,-  ^hall  be  paid  by  reason  of  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  title  only  in  the  case  of 
an  individual  In  the  service  of  the  District 
of   Columbia   government  or  of   the  United 
Slates     ( including     service     In     the     Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States)   on  the  date  of 
enactment    of    this    Act,    except    that    such 
retroactive  compensation  or  salary  shall  be 
paid  1 1  I  to  an  officer  or  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  force,  the  Fire  Department  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  United  States 
Park  Police  force,  or  the  Executive  Protective 
Service,  who  retired  during  the  period  begin- 
ning on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
which  begins  on  or  after  May  1,  1972.  and 
ending  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
for  services  rendered  during  such  period,  and 
(2)  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter  8   of   chapter   55   of   title   5,  United 
States   Code    (relating   to  settlement  of   ac- 
counts of  deceased  employees ) ,  for  services 
rendered  during  the  period  beginning  on  the 
first  day  of  the  first  pav  period  which  begins 
on  or  after  May  1,  1972,  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  by  an  officer 
or  member  who  dies  dtu'lng  such  period. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  serv- 
ice In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  case  of  an  Individual  relieved  from 
training  and  ser-.ice  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 
the  United  States  or  discharged  from  hos- 
pitalization following  such  training  and  serv- 
ice, shaU  Include  the  period  provided  by  law 
for'  the  mandatory  restoration  of  such  In- 
dividual to  a  position  In  or  under  the  Fed- 
eral Government  or  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  determining  the 
amount  of  insurance  for  which  an  officer  or 
member  Is  eligible  under  the  provisions  of 
chapter  87  of  title  5,  United  States  Code  (re- 
lating to  government  employees  group  life 
Insurance),  all  changes  In  rates  of  compen- 
sation or  salary  which  resvilt  from  the  enact- 
ment of  this  title  ShaU  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  be  effective  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sec.  117.  I  a)  If  an  officer  or  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Force,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Ex- 
ecutive Protective  Service,  or  the  United 
SUtes  Park  Police  force  engages  in  educa- 
tional course  work  in  police  or  fire  science 
or  administration  and  if  he  is  eligible  for 
payments  or  reimbursements  under  section 
4109(a)  (2)  (C)  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code  for  tuition  expenses  for  such  course 
work,  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  section  4109(a)  (2)  (C> . 
pay  or  retanburse  each  s\ich  officer  and  mem- 
ber under  their  jurisdiction  for  all  his  tui- 
tion expenses  for  such  course  work. 

Skc.  118.  Except  as  provided  In  section  117 
(b).  the  effective  date  of  this  title  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  title  shall  be  the 
fljst  day  of  the  first  pay  period  beginning  on 
or  after  May  1,  1972. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sic.  119.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  Amendments  of  1972". 

Tm£  n— POLICEMEN  AND  FIREMEN'S 
RBTIRKMENT  AND  DISABILITY  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Sxc.  301.  (a)  The  Policemen  and  Firemen "s 
Retirement  and  DlsabUlty  Act  (section  12  of 


the  Act  of  September  1,  1916,  D.C.  Code,  sec 
4-521  et  seq.)  is  amended  as  follows; 

(1)  Subparagraph  (5)(B)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  such  Act  iDC.  Code.  sec.  4-521)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "or""  Immediately 
after  "residence". 

(2)  Paragr.aph  loi  of  subsection  (O  of 
such  Act  (DC.  Code,  sec  4 — 523)  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  'No  deposit  shall  be  required 
for  days  of  unused  .sick  leave  credited  under 
subsection  (h)   of  this  section.", 

(3)  Subsection  (hi  of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code. 
sec.  4-528 »  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

•'(4)  In  computing  an  annuity  under  this 
subsection,  the  police  or  fire  service  of  a  mem- 
ber vho  has  not  retired  prior  to  the  effective 
date  of  this  paragraph  shall  include,  without 
regard  to  the  limitation  Imposed  by  para- 
graph (3)  of  this  subsection,  the  days  of  un- 
used sick  leave  credited  to  him.  Days  of  un- 
used sick  leave  shall  not  be  counted  m 
determining  a  member"8  eligibility  for  an  an- 
nuity under  this  subsection." 

(4)  The  first  paragraph  of  subsection  (k) 
of  such  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec.  4-631 )  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(k)  (1)  If  any  member — 

■■(A)  dies  in  the  performance  of  duty  and 
the  Commissioner  determines  that  (l)  the 
member's  death  was  the  sole  and  direct  re- 
sult of  a  personal  injury  sustained  whil?  per- 
forming such  duty.  (11)  his  death  was  not 
caused  by  his  wiUful  misconduct  or  by  his  in- 
tention to  bring  about  his  own  death,  and 
(Ui)  intoxication  of  the  member  was  not  the 
proximate  cause  of  his  death;  and 

'(B)  is  survived  by  a  survivor,  parent,  or 
sibling, 

a  lump  sum  payment  of  $50,000  shall  be 
made  to  his  survivor  If  the  survivor  received 
more  than  one-half  of  his  support  from  such 
member  or  If  such  member  Is  not  survived 
by  any  survivor  (including  a  survivor  who  did 
not  .ecelve  more  than  one-half  of  his  support. 
from  such  member) .  to  his  parent  or  sibling 
if  the  parent  or  sibling  received  more  than 
one-half  of  his  supptwt  from  such  member 
If  such  member  is  survived  by  more  than  one 
survivor  entitled  to  receive  such  payment. 
each  such  survivor  shaU  be  entitled  to  receive 
an  equal  share  of  such  payment;  or  if  such 
member  leaves  no  survivor  and  more  than  one 
parent  or  sibling  who  is  entitled  to  receive 
such  pavment,  each  such  parent  or  sibiing 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  equal  share  of 
such  payment." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 

(1 )  and  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  effective  on  and  after  November  1. 
1970.  The  amendments  made  by  paragraphs 

(2)  and  (3)  of  such  subsection  shall  be  ef- 
fective on  the  first  day  of  the  first  pay  period 
beginning  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  title. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  July 
11.  1947  (DC.  Code,  sec.  4-183a),  ts  amended 
by  striking  out  "on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section". 

(b)  Section  4  of  such  Act  (DC.  Code.  sec. 
4-183b)  Ls  amended  by  striking  out  "on  Sep- 
tember 22.  19,')9". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Subsection  (m)  of  the  Police- 
men and  Firemen's  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity Act  (DC.  Code.  sec.  4-533)  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(m)"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(2)  If  a  member  Is  retired  under  subsec- 
tion (f)  or  (g)  of  this  section  and  is  em- 
ployed on  or  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen  s 
Salary  Act  Amendments  of  1972,  such  mem- 
ber shall.  In  accordance  with  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Commissioner  shall  prescribe,  no- 
tify the  Commissioner  of  the  employment; 
and  the  Commissioner  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
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ticable  after  the  receipt  of  such  notice,  re- 
autre  each  such  member  to  undergo  a  medi- 
al examination  (satisfactory  to  the  Com- 
missioner) of  the  disabUlty  upon  which  the 
member's  retirement  under  such  subsection 

is  based." 

(b)  The  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  shall  (1)  promulgate  the  regula- 
tions required  by  paragraph  (2)  of  subsec- 
tion (m)  of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's 
Retirement  and  DlsabUlty  Act  not  later  than 
ninety  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  and  (2)  givt)  timely  written  notice 
to  each  member  retired  under  subsection  (f) 
or  (g)  of  the  Policemen  and  Firemen's  Re- 
tirement and  DlsabUlty  Act  of  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  regulations. 

(c)  This  section  ahall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

TITLE   in — REVENUE   FOR   SALARY 
INCREASES 

Sec.  301.  (a)  (1)  Section  136  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Salea  T»x  Act  (D.C.  Code,  sec. 
47-2602)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "4  per 
centum"  In  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "5  per 
centum". 

(2l  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  such  section 
135  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "5 
per  centum"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "6 
per  centum". 

(3)  (A)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  127  of  such 
Act  (DC.  Code,  sec.  47-2604(a) )  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  other  than  sales  c«" 
charges  for  rooms,  lodgings,  or  accommoda- 
tions furnished  to  transients.". 

(B)  Paragraph  (c)  of  such  section  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(C)  Paragraphs  (a)  and  (b)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  redesignated  as  paragraphs  ( 1 )  and 
(2 ) ,  respectively. 

(b)(1)  Section  212  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Use  Tax  Act  (D.C.  Code.  sec.  47- 
J702)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "4  per 
centum"  in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "5  per 
centum". 

(3)  Paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  such  section 
313  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  "5  per 
centum"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "6  per 
centum". 

(c)    The   amendments   made   by  this  sec- 
tton  shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the 
ftrst  month   which   begins  on   or  after  the 
thirtieth   day   after   the   date  of   enactment 
of  this  Act. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
John  L.  McMillan, 
Eakue  Cabeix, 
W.  8.  (Bni-)  Stuckey.  Jr., 
Ancheb  Nklsxn. 
Joel  T.  B«othill. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
Thomas  F.  Eacleton, 
Daniel  K.  iNOtrri.  * 

Chablxs  McC.  Matkias.  Jr  , 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  ExPLANAToay  Statement  of  the  Com- 
mittee   or    CONTHtENCI 

The  managers  mi  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  Conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.B.  15880) 
to  amend  the  District  of  Columbia  PoUce  and 
Firemen's  Salary  Act  of  1968  to  Increase 
salaries,  and  for  other  purpoees.  submit  the 
following  joint  statement  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect  of  the 
action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers  and  rec- 
ommended in  the  accompanying  conference 
report: 

BETEOACnVITT 

Section  1 18  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
Tldefl  that  salary  Increases  wUl  be  effective 
beglhulng  with  the  first  pay  period  beginning 
on  or  after  March  1.  1973.  Section  117  of  the 
House  bUl  provided  that  salary  increases  will 
be  effective  beginning  with  the  first  pay  pe- 


riod beginning  on  or  after  July  1,  1972.  The 
conference  subrtitute  provldea  that  salary  in- 
creases wlU  be  effective  beginning  with  the 
first  pay  period  beginning  on  or  after  May  1. 

1972. 

LONCEVITT   COMPENSA-nON   IN   COMPtlTATION   OF 
BETHEMENT     ANNUITIES 

Section  110  of  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided that  total  service  longevity  compensa- 
tion would  be  included  in  the  computation 
of  the  amount  of  the  retu-ement  annuity  of 
an  officer  or  member.  Section  110  of  the  House 
bUl  provided  that  such  compensation  would 
not  be  Included  In  c(»nputlng  the  retirement 
annuity  of  an  officer  or  member.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  adopts  the  House  provision. 

DEPUTY     CHIEFS 

Section  no  of  the  House  bUl  retained  the 
provision  of  existing  Uw  which  provides  that 
deputy  chiefs  with  30  years  of  continuous 
service  shall  be  placed  in,  and  receive  basic 
compensation  at,  the  highest  step  in  the 
salary  claas  to  which  the  poaitlon  of  deputy 
chief  is  assigned.  Section  110  of  the  Senate 
amendment  repealed  this  provision  of  law. 
The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  House 
provision. 

education  IL    SUBSIDIES 

Section  113  of  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized the  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  in  the  case  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force  and  the  Fire  Department  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Secretary  erf  the 
Treasury,  in  the  caae  ot  the  Executive  Pro- 
tective Service,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, in  the  case  of  the  United  States  Park 
Police  force,  to  pay  additional  compensation 
for  successful  completion  by  an  officer  or 
member  of  educational  course  work  leading 
to  a  degree  in  police  or  lire  science  or  ad- 
ministration. The  additional  annual  com- 
pensation would  be  •300  fo  each  15  credit 
hours  completed  except  that  such  compen- 
sation ooiUd  not  exceed  11.600.  The  House 
blU  contained  no  such  provision.  The  con- 
ference substitute  providee  ihat  if  an  ofllcer 
or  member  Is  eligible  to  receive  payment  or 
reimbursement  under  aectlon  4109  of  title 
5.  United  States  Code,  for  his  tuition  ex- 
penses for  educational  course  work  in  police 
or  fire  science  or  admlnlBtratlon.  such  pay- 
ment or  reimbursement  ahaU  be  Increased 
to  cover  all  such  officer's  or  member's  tuition 
expenses.  Currently,  90  per  centum  of  such 
tuition  expenses  are  covered  under  section 
4109. 

SALASY  USED  IN  COMPUTATION  OF 
axnXEMENT  ANNUTTT 

Section  201  of  the  House  bill  provided  that 
the  retirement  annuity  of  oaicers  and  mem- 
bers who  first  came  on  active  duty  after 
July  9.  1972,  would  be  based  on  the  highest 
annual  rate  resulting  from  averaging  hU 
basic  salary  for  any  three  years  of  continu- 
ous service.  The  retirement  annuity  of  offi- 
cers and  members  on  active  duty  on  JtUy  9. 
1972.  would  be  based  on  the  higher  of  ( 1 )  a 
three-year  average  of  his  salary,  or  (2)  his 
pre-July  9.  1972.  salary  Increased  by  17  per- 
cent. The  Senate  amendment  contained  no 
such  provision  thus  retaining  existing  law 
which  provides  that  the  retirement  annuity 
of  an  officer  or  member  Is  to  be  based  on  the 
basic  salary  of  the  officer  or  member  in  ef- 
fect on  the  date  of  hla  retirement.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adepts  the  Senate  posi- 
tion, retaining  existing  law. 

The  conferees  further  agreed  that  the 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Colimibia 
should  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study  of 
the  feaslbiUty  and  cost  of,  and  the  effect  on 
morale  of  the  officers  and  members  as  a  re- 
sult of,  adopting  a  system  of  computing  re- 
tirement annuities  using  a  three- year  aver- 
age salary  rate  (as  provided  in  the  House 
biU).  The  conferees  agreed  that  the  restUts 
of  the  study  should  Include  the  views  and 
opinions  ol  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  ahonld  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  bUl. 

MEDICAL    EXAMINA'nONS    FOB    OFFICEES    AND 
MEMBEXS    RETIXEO    FOB    DISAaiLrrY 

Section  303  of  the  House  bUl  provided  that 
an  officer  or  member  who  is  retired  for  a  dis- 
abUlty and  who  on  or  after  July  9.  1973,  is 
employed  shall  notify  the  Commissioner  of 
his  employment  and  shaU  undergo  such  med- 
ical examlnaton  of  his  disabUlty  as  the 
Commissioner  may  prescribe.  The  Senate 
amendment  contained  no  attch  provision.  The 
conference  substitute  adopU  the  House  pro- 
vision. 

'TBSATMEMT    OF    UNUSED    SICK    LBAVK 

Sections  301(a)  (2)  and  (3)  of  the  Senate 
amendment  authorised  unused  sick  leave  to 
be  used  In  determining  the  amount  of  an  op- 
tlonaJ  retirement  annuity  of  an  crfBcer  or 
member.  It  wus  also  provided  that  the  days 
of  unused  sick  leave  shaU  not  be  counted  in 
determining  rilgibUity  for  an  opUonal  re- 
tirement anntUty.  The  Houae  bill  contained 
no  such  provisions.  The  conference  substi- 
tute adopts  the  Senate  provisions. 

SUBVIVOBS    LUMP    SUM    BENKFII 

Section  201(a)(4)  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment expanded  ellglbUity  for  the  •50.000 
lump  «um  benefit  payable  upon  the  death 
of  a  member  in  the  performance  erf  duty  to 
include  a  deceased  memt)er"s  parents  and 
siblings  who  receive  more  than  one-half  of 
their  support  from  the  deceased  member.  A 
parent  or  sibling  would  be  eligible  only  If 
the  deceased  member  Is  not  survived  by  a 
spouse  or  child.  The  House  bUl  contained  no 
such  provision.  BxlsUng  law  provides  that 
only  the  spouse  and  the  chUdren  who  re- 
ceived more  than  one-half  erf  their  support 
from  the  deceased  member  are  entlUed  to 
such  benefit.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision  which  la  to  take 
effect  as  of  November  1,  1970. 

BETIKKMKirr  ANNUITY   OF   POLICE   BAND 

onwcToa 
Section  303  of  the  Senate  amendment  per- 
mitted the  current  police  band  director  and 
his  successors  to  retire  under  provisions  of 
District  of  Columbia  Uw  which  prevloualy 
were  limited  to  the  band  director  in  office  in 
September  of  1959.  The  House  bUl  contained 
no  such  provision.  The  conference  substitute 
adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

SALZS   TAX    tNCBXASX 

Section  303  of  the  Senate  amendment  in- 
creased the  rate  of  the  sales  and  use  tax  on 
laundry  and  dry  cleaning  services,  sales  of 
nonprescription  drugs,  and  charges  for  tei- 
tUes  rentals  from  3  percent  to  5  percent.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  such  provlalona.  The 
conference  subaUtute  contains  no  such  pro- 
visions.   

IMCBXASX   IN   CICABXTTE   TAX 

Section  311  of  the  Senate  amendment  in- 
creased the  tax  on  cigarettes  from  4<  per 
package  to  6*  per  package.  The  House  bUl 
contained  no  such  provlalon.  The  conference 
substitute  contains  no  such  provision 

John  L.  McMillan, 

Eable  Cabell. 

■W  S.  (BnJ.)  STOCKiT.  Jr.. 

.VNCHEB  NeLSEN. 

Joel  Bboyhill. 
Manaters  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Thomas  j".  Eacutton, 
Daniel  K.  Inouye. 
Chablxs  McC.  Mathias.  Jr  . 
Jfanoper*  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  Quorum  Is 
not  preaent. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

names: 

I  Ron  No.  824] 

Abau«  yolay  McDonald, 

Anderson.  HI.  Ptord.  Mich. 

Aahley  William  D.  McMlU»n 

B»ker  Fraaer  M»UlUrd 

B«tts  Prellnghuy»en    Mkyna 

BUnton  aallAKber  Michel 

Boggs  Gibbons  Passman 

Brademaa  Gray  Felly 

Braaco  Hagan  Pickle 

Career  Harsh*  Rartck 

Clancy  Hathaway  Rees 

Clark  H*bert  Rhodes 

Clay  Heckler,  Mass.  Rlegle 

Oolmer  Horton  Rooney.  N.T. 

Conte  Hull  Roeenthal 

Ooughlln  Jaoobe  Ryan 

DaTia.  WU.  Keith  Scheuer 

DtBgall  Kemp  Schmlta 

OQ^rdy  Laudrum  Smith.  Calif. 

Dwyer  L«ggett  Btuckey 

Edmondaon  Lennon  Veyaey 

■dwards.  Ala.  Lent  Waldle 

Erlenhom  Long.  La.  Wllaon, 

Kvlna.  Tenn.  McCloakey  Charles  H 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  362 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  imanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  call  the 
first  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 

the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  obJecti<ui. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (H.R.  2067 » 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  biU  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  LinaiA  DI  GIORGIO 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (Hil.  2070) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Lulgia  Di  Giorgio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous eoDsent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  CARMEN  PRADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iHR.  6108) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Carmen  Prado. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bUl'be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  H.  mCKERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4064) 
for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Ifickerson. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.    ANNA   MARIA   BALDINI   DELA 
ROSA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Baldlni 
DelaRosa. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENE    PAULO    ROHDEN-SOBRINHO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <H.R.  5181 » 
for  the  relief  of  Rene  Paulo  Rohden- 
Sobrinho. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CATHERINE  E.  SPELL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  iHR.  7312> 
for  the  relief  of  Catherine  E.  Spell. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker'.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  withoutprejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  L  BULMER 

The  CTerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  1994) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  L.  Bulmer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  MARINA  MUNOZ  DE  WYSS 
(NEE  LOPEZ) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  'H.R.  5579) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marina  Mimoz  de 
Wyss  (neeLoyez) . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ALBINA  LUCIO  Z.  MANLUCU 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iS.  559 1  for 
the  relief  of  Alblna  Luclo  Z.  Manlucu. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 
3.  559 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arid  Houae 
of  Representativea  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  assembled,  That,  tor  the 
purposes  oi  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Alblna  Luclo  Z.  Manlucu  shaU  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  lor  permanent 
residence  as  at  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  In  this 
.\ct,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  officer  to  reduce  by  one  number,  dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year  or  the  fiscal  year 
next  following,  the  total  number  of  Im- 
migrant visas  and  conditional  entries  which 
are  made  available  to  natives  of  the  country 
of  the  alien's  birth  under  paragraph  (1) 
through  (8)  of  section  303  (a)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

MARGARIDA  ALDORA  CORREIA  DOS 
REIS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  iH.R.  6504> 
for  the  relief  of  Margarida  Aldora  Cor- 
reia  dos  Reis. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  COLBATH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4310) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Colbath. 


EMILIA  RUFFOLO 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  10142) 
for  the  relief  of  Emilia  Ruffolo. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejuiice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcxn  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARMEN  MARIA  PENA-GARCANO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJi  6342) 
for  the  relief  of  Carmen  Maria  Pena- 
Garcano. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER    Is  there  objection  to 


DONALD   P.   LARIVIERE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (Hit.  8952) 
for  the  reUef  of  Donald  P.  Larlvlere. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  blH  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  P.  FUENTES 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJI.  11045) 
for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
Fuentes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARLINE  LOADER  AND  MAURICE 
LOADER 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  341 )  for 
the  reUef  of  Arllne  Loader  and  Maurice 
Loader. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  biU  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

TV^ere  was  no  objection. 


PREDI  ROBERT  DREHJCH 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2725) 
for  the  relief  of  Predi  Robert  DrelUch. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaU- 
fomia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


any  mtmey  In  the  Twaaury  not  otherwlae  ap- 
praiHiatad,  to  tt»«  •am  8«»gMknt  Owy  L. 
tUTen.  tbe  aum  ot  any  amounts  received  or 
wtttxbeld  from  him  on  aooount  of  ths  ovw- 
paymenu  referred  to  in  the  flrat  aectioD  of 
this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  approprUted  in 
thla  Act  in  oxoesa  of  10  per  centum  thereof 
ahaU  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by 
any  agent  or  attorney  on  account  of  aerrlcea 
rendered  In  connection  with  thla  claim,  and 
the  aame  shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any  person 
violating  the  provlaiona  of  thia  Act  shall  be 
deemed  guUty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  ahall  be  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  5.  strike  "$l,147.41"  and  Insert 
••$1,163.86". 

Page  1.  line  9,  strike  "and" 

Page  1,  line  10.  after  "deductiona".  Insert 
••;  and  (4)  faUure  to  recoup  a  pro  rata  por- 
tion of  reenllstment  bonus  and  variable  re- 
enlistment  bonus  for  a  period  of  time  lost.  In 
the  amount  of  •6.46". 

Page  a.  line  10,  strike  '•In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
Ume.  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  «i  the  table. 


cupattonal  group  subject  to  sacb  rulM  wlU 
have  aervloe  aanlarlty  baaed  upon  the  aen- 
Iwlty  they  bad  attamed  before  transferring 
from  such  group,  had  been  applicable  with 
respect  to  the  aald  Elmer  O.  Brlekaon  dur- 
ing the  pwlod  from  January  14.  IMi,  the 
date  he  transferred  from  the  clerical  group, 
which  is  the  occupational  group  into  which 
he  and  all  other  former  employees  of  the 
Postal  Transportation  Service  were  placed 
when  such  Service  was  merged  Into  the  poet 
offices,  to  Aprtl  29.  1961,  the  date  he  trans- 
ferred to  such  group. 

8zc.  a.  In  m^'f<"e  i^V  adjuatntent  in  sal- 
ary level  or  step  authorised  by  section  1  of 
this  Act.  no  payment  ahall  be  made  by  the 
United  SUtes  Postal  Service  for  any  period 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  thU  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


WILLIAM  JOHN  WEST 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  2575 »  for 
the  reUef  of  William  John  West. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objecti<m. 


DENNIS  YIANTOS 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill   (S.  65) 


for 


the  relief  of  Dennis  Yiantos. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SEAVIEW    ELECTRIC    CO. 

The  Clerk  called  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
943)  to  refer  the  biU  (H.R.  3462)  entitled 
•A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Sea  view  Electric 
Company"  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution  as  follows : 

H.  RKS.  943 
Resolved.  That  HJt.  348a,  entitled  "A  blU 
for  the  reUef  of  Seavlew  Electric  Company", 
together  with  all  accompanying  papers,  U 
hereby  referred  to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
the  Court  of  Claims  pursuant  to  sections  1493 
and  2609  of  title  38,  United  States  Code,  for 
further  proceedings  in  accordance  with  ap- 
plicable law. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


SGT.  GARY  L.  RIVERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  *H  R.  12638) 
for  the  relief  of  Sgt.  Gary  L.  Rivers,  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  retired. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HH.  12638 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
0/  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Ser- 
geant Oary  L.  Rivers,  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  retired.  Is  relieved  of  all  llabUlty  for 
repayment  to  the  United  States  of  the  sum 
of  $1,147.41  representing  the  amount  of  over- 
payment of  compensation  from  (1)  over- 
crediting  a  variable  reenllstment  bonus  of 
$675.60;  (3)  failure  to  liquidate  a  previous 
overpayment  of  $239.31;  and  (3)  payment  of 
$332.60  of  allotments  without  corresp<«ding 
deductions.  In  the  audit  and  settlement  ot 
the  accounts  of  any  certifylnc  or  disbursing 
oflBcer  of  the  United  States,  fuU  credit  ahaU 
be  given  for  the  amount  for  which  UabUlty  Is 
relieved  by  this  Act. 

Sec.  a.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U 
authorised    and    directed    to    pay,    out    of 


ELMER    ERICKSON 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  889)   to 
restore  the  postal  service  seniority   of 
Elmer  Erickson. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 
s.  889 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  laws,  rules,  and  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  the  seniority  rights  of 
employees  of  the  Poet  Office  Department. 
Elmer  O.  Erickson.  of  Minneapolis,  Minne- 
sota, an  employee  of  the  postal  service  as- 
signed to  the  Saint  Paul  and  Aberdeen  rail- 
way poet  office,  Minnesota,  shall  be  entitled 
to  receive  credit  for  service  performed  by 
him  in  the  postal  service  during  the  period 
from  August  13,  1940,  through  January  13. 
1961  In  like  manner  as  If  the  provisions  of 
sections  748.1  through  748.17  of  the  Portal 
Transportation  Service  seniority  rule*.  Port 
Office  Department  PubUcatlon  31.  dated  Au- 
g\iBt  1 8.  1968,  under  which  certain  eovloyees 
who  transfer  from  and  later  reenter  an  oc- 


RITA  ROSELLA  VALLERIANI 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (S.  2704)  for 
the  relief  of  Rite  RoseUa  VaUerlani 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

S  3704 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Thai,  for 
the  purposes  of  sections  308(a)  (1)  and  304 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  Rita 
Rosella  Vallerianl  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  be  the  natural -born  alien  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  VlncenK)  Vallerianl,  citlsens 
of  the  United  SUtes:  Provided.  That  the 
parents,  brothers,  or  sisters  of  the  benefi- 
ciary ahaU  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relation- 
ship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  teble. 


WALTER  EDUARD  KOENIG 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJI.  14173) 
for  the  relief  of  Walter  Eduard  Koenig. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.  14173 
Be  it  enacted  by  t?i«  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Walter  Eduard  Koenig.  shaU  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  complied  with 
the  provisions  of  section  316  of  that  Act  as 
they  relate  to  residence  and  physical 
presence. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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MRS.  GAVINA  A.  PALACAY 

The  aerk  called  the  bin  (HJl.  4646) 
lor  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Oavina  A.  Palacay. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  PURITA  PANINGBATAN 
BOHANNON 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  10711) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Purlta  Panlngbatan 
Bohannon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows : 

H.R.  10711 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That.  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Mrs.  Purlta  Panlngbatan  Bo- 
hannon, the  widow  of  a  United  States  citizen, 
shall  be  determined  to  be  an  Immediate  rela- 
tive with  In  the  meaning  of  section  201  (bl  of 
that  Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  304 
■hall  be  Inapplicable  In  her  case. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


HJR.    12204 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Kepretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriea  <n  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  amd  Na- 
tionality Act.  Jay  Alexis  Callgdong  Slaotong 
may  be  classified  as  a  child  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1 1  (P)  of  the  Act.  upon 
approval  of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Bautlsta  and  Coronaclon  Slaotong.  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  section  204 
of  the  Act:  Provided.  That  the  natural  par- 
ents or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
accorded  any  right,  prlvilepe.  or  status  under 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


FLORA    DATILES    TABAYO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  iH.R.  10712) 
for  the  relief  of  Flora  Datiles  Tabayo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows : 

HJl.  10712 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
•dmlnlstrstlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Plora  Datiles  Tabayo  may  be 
claaaified  as  a  child  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)  (1)(P)  of  the  Act,  upon  ap- 
proval of  a  petition  filed  In  her  behalf  by 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Jack  Lee,  cltlaens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1,  line  7,  strike  out  the  language 
"citizens  of  the  United  States,"  and  substi- 
tute In  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  and  a  lawfully  resident 
alien,  respectively. 

On  page  1.  line  8.  strike  out  the  word 
'Act."  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: "Act:  Provided.  That  the  natxiral  peir- 
enta  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the  beneficiary 
shall  not,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  be 
aooorded  any  right,  privilege,  or  status  under 
the  Immlgratloci  and  Nationality  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tliird 
time,  aiKl  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


JAY  ALEXIS  CALIODONG  SIAOTONQ 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  12204) 
for  the  relief  of  Jay  Alexis  Callgdong 
Biaotong. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl,  as  foDowt: 


Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following; 

"That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act.  Roela  E.  Hodas, 
:.he  widow  of  a  citizen  o<  the  United  States, 
shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  within 
the  purview  of  section  201(b)  of  that  Act 
and  the  provisions  of  section  204  of  such 
Act  shall  not  be  applicable  In  this  case." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ANKA  KOSANOVIC 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1777) 
for  tlie  rehef  of  Anka  Kosanovic. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  .-equest  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

Th^re  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  CAMILLA  OrULIANI  NIRO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  <HR.  3899) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Camilla  Giuliani 
Niro. 

There   being   no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  3899 

Be  \t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
provisions  of  section  316(a)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act  as  they  relate  to 
residence  and  physical  presence  requirements 
for  naturalization,  shall  be  Inapplicable  In 
the  case  of  Meu-ta  Camilla  Olullanl  Nlro. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time.  wa.s  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


ROSITA  E.  HODAS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5324) 
for  the  rehef  of  Rosita  E.  Hodas. 

There  being  no  objection,   the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
HH.  5324 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  RoBlta  E.  Hodas  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  ptermanent 
residence  to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in 
this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct 
the  proper  officer  to  deduct  the  required 
number  from  the  total  number  of  immigrant 
visas  and  conditional  entries  which  are  made 
available  to  natives  of  the  country  of  each 
alien's  birth  under  paragraphs  (1)  through 
(8)  of  section  203 (S)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 


MRS.    NGUYEN    THI    LE    FINTLAND 
AND  SUSAN  FINTLAND 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5923) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Nguyen  Thi  Le 
Pintland  and  Susan  Flntland. 

There  being  no  objection,   the   Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
H.R.  5923 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Rouse 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  Nguyen  Thl  Le  Flntlund  and 
Susan  Pintland  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  have  been  lavt'fully  admitted  to  the  United 
States  for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon  payment 
of  the  required  visa  fees.  Upon  the  gracing 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  allenl  as 
provided  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  oi'  State 
shall  Instruct  the  proper  officer  to  deduct 
two  numbers  from  the  total  number  of  immi- 
erant  visas  and  conditional  entries  which  are 
made  available  to  natives  of  the  aliens' 
birth  under  paragraphs  ( 1 )  through  ( 8 )  of 
section  203(a)  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert   In   lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"That,  In  the  administration  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Nguyen 
Thl  Le  Pintland  and  Susan  Pintland,  the 
widow  and  stepdaughter,  rcsi>ectlvely,  of  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  be  within  the  purview  of 
section  201(b)  of  that  Act  and  the  provisions 
of  section  204  of  such  Act  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable in  their  cases  " 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT  BRIEFING 
ON  VIETNAM 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  Ulincis  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr,  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I 
take  this  occasioD  bo  invite  the  Members, 
all  Members  of  the  House,  to  attend  a 


I 


briefing  tomorrow  morning  at  10:30  in 
the  committee  room  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  At  that  time 
the  Defense  Department  will  brief  the 
Members  on  the  current  situation  in  Viet- 
nam.  

CONTROVERSY  OVER  STAFF  MEM- 
BER OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  FOR- 
EIGN AFFAxRS 

<Mr.  HAYS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, and  to  re\ise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. > 

Mr.  HAYS  Mr.  Speaker,  by  some 
strange  coincidence,  I  did  not  get  a  copy 
of  the  letter  which  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  ""Mr,  Phaser)  circulated  this 
morning  telling  his  side  of  the  little  con- 
texjversy  about  the  staff  member  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
staff  member  was  one  of  those  created 
by  the  Hansen  committee,  of  which  I  am 
a  member.  Ai>parently,  some  of  these 
staff  people  think  that  they  owe  alle- 
giance to  nobody,  and  especially  not  the 
chaii-man  of  the  full  committee. 

What  this  man  was  doing,  as  it  was 
reported  to  me  by  the  staff  of  the  fiUl 
committee,  was  arranging  and  scheduling 
hearings  for  my  subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  the  chairman,  without  either  con- 
sulting me  or  the  chairman  <rf  the  full 
committee. 

But.  be  that  as  it  may,  I  have  agreed 
on  my  own  Initiative  to  sign  hi«  pajrroU 
for  July.  I  am  not  going  to  do  anything 
about  August  until  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  the  gcntteman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Morcam)  has  a  chanoe 
to  talk  with  him,  and  to  tell  him— as  I 
am  told  he  is  gc^ng  to  tell  him — that  he 
is  to  work  for  one  subcommittee,  and  that 
subcommittee  only,  unless  he  clears  it 
witii  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee 
to  work  for  another. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am  on  this  sub- 
ject, let  me  say  to  the  Members  that  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration 
unanimously  ordered  me  last  week  to 
write  a  letter,  which  is  in  the  prt>cess  of 
being  prepared,  to  all  chairmen,  advis- 
ing them  that  these  extra  staff  people 
for  subcommittee  chairmen  who  were 
funded  by  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration, and  that  they  are  imder  the 
ultimate  responsiblUty  oi  the  chsurman 
of  the  full  committee. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  true  or 
not,  but  I  have  heard  report  and,  in  fact, 
I  had  one  chairman,  and  I  will  not  men- 
tion his  name  because  he  told  me  In  con- 
fidence— he  told  me  that  two  of  the  peo- 
ple he  had  signed  on  for  last  January, 
he  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  since.  He 
does  not  know  whether  they  are  in  Wash- 
ington and  whether  they  are  working  or 
not. 

Now  tlie  truth  is — this  House  Adminis- 
tration Committee  has  to  fund  these 
extra  jobs  and  we  are  going  to  be  a  little 
bit  reluctant  unless  we  know  more  about 
It. 

Finally,  I  have  no  fear  of  going  to  the 
Rules  Committee.  But  there  are  1,700,- 


000  flood  victims  waiting  for  this  bill 
which  was  first  on  the  calendar  today 
and  I  am  not  willing  for  this  matter  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  getting  that  bill 
pa.ssed  even  if  Mr.  Fraser  is  willing  to 
hold  it  up  by  quorum  calls. 

But.  if  you  folks  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives want  a  rubber-stamp  to  be 
put  on  every  payroll — you  pass  a  law  to 
that  effect.  Do  not  say  that  the  chairman, 
as  long  as  it  is  me.  shall  sign  it  because 

1  do  iK>t  rubberstamp  aoythmg.  That  is 
why  the  cafeterias  were  losing  a  half  mil- 
lion dollars  a  year,  because  the  payrolls 
were  rubber-stamped  every  2  weeks. 


THE  POWERS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION 

<Mr.  OBEY  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  tiddress  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Pfasbr  > . 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not 
want  to  argue  here  the  question  of 
whether  my  staff  employee,  who  is  a 
hard-working  employee,  and  who  has 
done  a  good  job,  may  have  done  some- 
thing to  which  Mr.  Hays  could  properly 
take  offense  or  not. 

My  problem  was,  that  regardless  of 
what  was  involved,  the  first  announce- 
ment I  got  from  Mr.  Hays  was  that  my 
man  had  been  fired  by  Mr.  Hays  acting 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  House 
Administration  Committee. 

Neither  the  rules  of  the  House  ©r  the 
resolution  on  the  contingent  ftrnds  or 
anj-  other  statute  provides  the  ciiairman 
with  such  power.  The  power  to  approve 
vouchers  to  pay  committee  employees 
resides  in  the  full  committee. 

I  am  delighted  that  we  have  passed 
beyond  the  issue  of  getting  the  staff 
member  pcud.  I  at>oIoci«  to  the  House 
for  the  inconvenience  which  occurred 
today,  but  the  issue  remains  as  to 
whether  the  chairman  of  the  Home  Ad- 
ministration Committee  should  have  the 
power  to  withhold  approval  of  payment 
of  the  ranployees  of  committees,  or  pay- 
ment of  your  telephone  account,  and 
disbursements  from  your  other  special 
allowances  that  come  from  the  con- 
tingent fund,  or  refuse  to  approve  the 
appointment  by  the  Speaker  or  by  other 
officers  of  the  House  to  fill  already  au- 
thorlaed  positions. 

I  believe  that  this  question  must  be 
addressed  by  the  House  hi  the  future 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
EMPLOYEES 

tUr.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  WEks  giiren 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  the  Members  of  the  House  to  know, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee,  that  I  was  aw>olnted 


by  the  chairman  of  that  committee  as 
chairman  of  a  special  committee  to  in- 
vestigate nonessential  employment  In  the 
four  divisions  that  cover  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

In  that  capacity,  the  full  chairman  of 
the  committee  has  given  me  complete  au- 
tliority  to  act. 

I  have  frozen  all  jobs.  We  have  not 
tried  to  fUl  any  job  and  I  want  the  Mem- 
bers to  know  that  the  people  of  the  U.Sk 
Civil  Service  Commission  are  making  ft 
study  on  every  employee  of  this  House 
as  to  their  duties,  their  salaries,  and  their 
functions. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Administration  Committee  for 
taking  this  long  needed  step  tn  this 
House.  Ytm  and  I  know  we  have  too  many 
people  who  are  around,  they  are  faceless 
people  and  when  this  study  is  oei«pleted 
by  the  VS.  Civil  Service  Commitfioo,  I 
want  the  Members  of  the  Houae  to  know 
that  the  appropriate  action  wUl  be  taken 
by  me  in  m»jrit^y  my  reoomiaendatians  to 
the  chairman  and  to  the  committee,  and 
we  intend  to  save  BMoey  wberevo'  money 
is  needed  to  be  saved,  as  our  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  done  in  the 
cafeteria  and  restaurants. 


INVESTIGATION  OF  NONESSENTIAL 
EMPLOYEES 

(Mr  SIKES  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  zbId- 

ute.) 

Mr  SUCKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  tl>e 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hats>  . 

Mr.  HATS.  Mr  S|>eaker,  I  do  not  want 
to  keep  this  going.  There  are  two  things 
I  want  to  say. 

First,  as  you  know.  Mr  P«*s«  had  a 
minute  earlier. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Dlinois 
(Mr.  ANifmreio*  inadvertently  said 
"Members"  of  the  House  What  he  meant 
to  say  Is  "staff  officials"  of  the  House  and 
of  the  House  Itself. 

The  second  thing  Is.  I  have  not  refused 
to  sign  EUiy  properly  documented  ap- 
pointment by  the  Speaker  or  anybody 
else.  I  resent  Mr.  Frasbh's  draggint  that 
in.  It  was  not  tme.  Ttie  facts  of  the  mat- 
ter are,  when  these  documents  came  to 
my  desk  I  was  out  of  town  and  I  simply 
do  not  allow  the  staff,  as  was  the  custom 
in  the  past,  to  use  a  robber  stamp  and 
put  my  name  on  it.  When  I  came  back 
there  were  a  couple  of  jobs  that  were 
supposed  to  be  frozen.  The  Doorkeeper 
had  tried  to  run  around  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee.  He  sent  tham 
upstairs  first;  they  did  not  get  signed;  he 
took  them  to  the  Speaker  and  the 
Speaker  and  I  sat  down  and  ironed  that 
matter  out. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Will  the  gentleman 
jield  ? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  j-ield  to  the  gentlwnan 
fromUllnois. 

Mr  ANNT7NZIO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  making  that  correction,  but  I 
thought  I  said  four  divisioos  of  the 
House,  meaning  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,     the    Postmaster,    the 
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Sergeant  at  Arms,  and  the  Doorkeeper, 
the  divisions  under  the  Hotise.  We  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  stalls  ot  Members 
of  the  House.  That  is  strictly  their  busi- 


ness. 


Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


LESTER  L.  STTTELER 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  desk  the  bill  (HJB.  10676)  for 
the  relief  of  Lester  L.  SUteler.  with  a 
Senate  amendment  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amoidment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  4.  strtke  out  "comprtse,'  and 
Uu«rt  "compromise,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 

tn. 

A  motlcm  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  _^^^^____ 

DISASTER   RELIEF   SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  bill  (H.R.  16254)  making  certain  dis- 
aster relief  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  flacal  year  1973,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  In  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 
Be  tt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnue  of 
Repreaantatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Conffreis  assembled.  That  th»  fol- 
lowing aums  are   appropriated,  out  oX  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  for  other  purpoees,  namely; 
CHAPTER  I 
DKPAKTMENT  OP  AORICULTURE 
PiAMxas  HOMX  Admxnistkatton 
For   an   additional    amount   for   "Salaries 
and  txpcnaea,"  tl^OCOOO. 

CHAPTER  n 

DKPARTUKNT  OP  THE  ARMY 

CotPS  or  Kngxnszss — Civii. 

CONSTSrrCTTON,  GINSaAL 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Construc- 
tion, general,"  $3,500,000,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

rLOOD  CXJNTaOL   AND  COAflTAI.  (MZSGZKCISS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Flood  con- 
trol and  coastal  emergencies,"  •34,000,000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 
EXECUTIVE   OPFICE   OF  THE   PRESHJENT 

APPALACHIAN  aCCIONAI.  DBVUXlPltXNT  PSOOAMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "App>alachlan 

regional  development  programs,"  $16,000,000, 

to  remain  available  until  expended. 

CHAPTER  in 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE 

Economic  Dtvklopment  Administiution 

dzvu.opment  faculties 
For   an   additional   amount   for   "Develop- 
ment faculties,"  $30,000,000:  Provided,  That 


such  additional  amount  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  the  restrictions  of  the  last  sentence 
of  Section  108  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  of  19«6.  as  amended. 

FIAKNINO,  TBCHNICAL   ASSISTANCE,   AND 
RESEAKCH 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Planning, 
technical  assistance,  and  research,"  $9,100,- 
000. 

OPBUTTONS   AND   ADIAXNISTXATION 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operations 
and  administration,"  $900,000. 

SMALX  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION 

SALARtES   AND   EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses."  $30,000,000.  to  be  '.ransferred 
from  the  "Disaster  loan  fund  ' 

DISASTER    LOAN    RELIEF 

For  additional  caplUl  for  the  "Disaster 
loan  fund."  authorized  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  as  amended.  $1,300,000,000,  to  re- 
main available  until  expended. 

CHAPTER  IV 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE  OP  THE  PRESIDENT 

DISASTER    RELIKP 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Disaster 
reUef.  ■  $200,000,000.  to  remain  avaUable  un- 
til expended;  Provided.  That  not  to  exceed 
3  per  centum  of  the  foregoing  amount  shall 
be  available  for  administrative  expenses. 
CHAPTER  V 
GENERAL  PROVISION 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained  in 
this  Act  shall  remain  available  for  obliga- 
tion beyond  the  current  fiscal  year  unless 
expressly  so  provided   herein. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

(Mr.  MAHON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks, and  to  include  certain  tables  and 
dociunentary  material,  i 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  supple- 
mental disaster  relief  appiopriations  re- 
quired at  this  time  are  greater  than  at 
any  time  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
Tropical  storm  Agnes  caused  un- 
paralleled destruction  in  many  areas  of 
the  Eastern  United  States. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  $1,587,- 
300,000  for  further  assistance  to  disaster 
victims  and  to  States  and  communities 
affected.  The  bill  Is  made  up  of  several 
chapters.  The  report  is  available  to 
Members. 

In  addition  to  the  $15  billion-plus  in 
the  pending  bill,  there  *-as  recently 
made  available  $200  million  to  the  high- 
way program,  which  nnakes  a  total  of 
about  $1.7  billlOTi-plus.  If  you  couple 
that  to  appropriations  made  otherwise 
for  disaster  relief,  the  total  appropria- 
tion or  other  availability  for  this  ses- 
sion is  in  excess  of  $2  billion. 

Insofar  as  I  know,  there  is  no  con- 
troversy in  regard  to  the  measure  before 
us,  and  unless  there  are  Members  who 
are  interested  in  particular  questions,  we 
can.  I  think,  move  along  rather  rapidly. 

Of  course,  everyone  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  or  to  offer  amendments. 
I  would  point  out.  as  does  the  report,  that 
we  are  providing  the  amounts  requested 
by  the  President,  plus  $17,5  million  addi- 
tional. It  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best  that 
we  can  do  under  the  circumstances  It 
may  very  weU  develop  that  as  the  prog- 
ress of  reconstruction  progresses,  that 
edditional  funds  will  be  found  necessary. 


Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  concurred  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  disaster  bill.  Will  these  ap- 
propriations that  are  contained  in  this 
bill  be  used  in  furtherance  of  that  law 
we  passed  yesterday  ? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  funds  are  available 
under  several  laws  for  disaster  reUef  and 
assistance  in  connection  with  the  Agnes 
disaster.  The  broadening  and  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  programs  represented  by  the 
additional  legislation  referred  to,  as  I 
understand,  may  or  may  not  have  been 
fully  anticipated  in  this  appropriation.  I 
doubt  that  anyone  can  say  lor  certain  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  That  precisely  is  my  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  I  am  interested  in  know- 
mg  is  whether  the  moneys  in  this  ap- 
propriation bill  win  cover  the  subject  of 
the  bill  we  passed  last  night. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  would  hope  so,  but  if  it 
does  not  the  additional  funds  can  be  re- 
quested and  provided. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Because,  as  the  chairman 
knows,  the  biU  we  approved  yesterday 
provides  not  only  for  the  Agnes  disaster 
but  also  for  disasters  going  back  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  of  1972. 
Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  The  moneys  in  this  bill 
are  going  toward  solving  the  problems 
from  JanuauT  1,  1972,  to  the  present. 

Mr.  MAHON.  This  apprcnariation  is  a 
supplemental  appropriation  to  cover  aU 
the  disasters  insofar  as  the  funds  will  go, 
and  if  the  funds  are  adequate  it  would 
cover  all  requirements  that  were  antici- 
pated or  authorized  by  law. 
Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  chairman. 
Mr.  MAHON.  That,  I  believe,  is  a  fair 
interpretation. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  is  emergency  legislaticm.  We  all 
realize  the  importance  of  it.  Those  of  us 
who  represent  areas  which  were  hard  hit 
by  this  hurricane  have  had  people  com- 
ing to  us  wondering  when  they  are  going 
to  get  help  and  get  relief.  All  over  this 
coimtry  these  questions  are  being  asked.  I 
would  hope  we  could  obtain  a  statement 
by  the  chairman  of  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that,  in  view  of  the  fact  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation  is  being  passed, 
we  expect  relief  to  be  provided  expedi- 
tiously and  efficiently. 

Mr,  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  correct 
in  that  we  need  to  provide  the  assistance 
as  quickly  as  reasonably  possible.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  been  in- 
sisting on  a  more  expeditious  and  effi- 
cient handling  of  the  program.  He  raised 
this  matter  some  weeks  ago  when  we 
had  another  bill  providing  supplemental 
ftmds  for  the  program.  I  would  say  I 
shaU  do  everything  I  can,  and  I  want 
the  record  to  show  that  the  Congress  ex- 
pects these  funds  to  be  expended  expedi- 
tiously in  the  interest  of  the  flood  suffer- 
ers. Of  course,  we  want  it  done  without 
waste  or  mismanagement. 
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Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  We  should  all 
^y,jtnlc  the  chairman  for  the  expeditious 
way  in  which  he  has  handled  this 
legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  erf  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mahok 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.' 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  further  reply  to  the  question 
the  chairman  answered  a  moment  ago, 
relative  to  the  moneys  in  this  bill  and  as 
far  as  the  changes  in  the  dijsaster  relief 
program,  broewily  the  bill  we  accepted 
(be  cooierence  report  oo  yesterday  di- 
rects itself  to  homeowners  and  bu^nees- 
men.  I  would  point  out  to  the  chairman 
and  my  colleagues  that  this  bill  does 
awrove  $1.3  billion  appropriations  for 
the  Small  Business  Admimsteatioo.  and 
a  part  of  that  wiU  go  to  meet  the  costs 
of  this  program.  How  much  that  will  be. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  at  the  present 
time  knows,  but  this  would  be  the  best 
estimate  we  have  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  j^eW  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CORMAN  Does  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  have  any  estimate  as  to 
the  public  prc«>erty  daataee;  tbai.  u.  the 
property  owned  by  the  public  whu^,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  to  be  paid  (or  in  full 
by  the  Federal  Government?  Are  there 
any  estimates  as  to  how  much  that  obli- 
gation will  be?  That  is  exclusive  at  our 
obligation  for  losses  to  private  individ- 
uals. 

What  is  the  public  loss  for  which  we 
wUl  assume  total  reeponslMlity? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Some  facts  were  devel- 
oped on  the  matter  in  the  hearings.  I  do 
not  have  the  exact  figures  at  my  finger- 
tips but  of  course  there  were  vast  losses 
in  the  public  domain. 

As  Members  know,  $209  million  has 
been  made  available  not  through  this  leg- 
islation but  otherwise  for  the  highway 
program. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  fMr. 
Stud)  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee handling  the  disaster  relief  part  of 
the  appropriation,  might  be  able  to  sup- 
ply some  information. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hear- 
ings this  whole  subject  was  gone  into, 
and  there  was  a  preliminary  report  by 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness, 
which  is  shown  on  page  90  of  the  he*"- 
ings.  It  gives  by  State  the  aoiounts  that 
are  estimated  to  be  needed.  It  gives  the 
totals.  It  lisU  the  loss  ot  life  by  States. 
It  is  rather  detailed.  It  is  all  there,  and 
I  recommend  that  the  gentleman  refer 
to  pages  90  through  96  of  the  hearings 
which  have  all  the  statistical  informa- 
tion. 

By  way  of  elaboratkn,  I  would  add  a 
summary  compiled  from  figures  supplied 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness: 


(in 
27 


Estimated    losses   caused 
Agnes 

Estimated    prc^)erty    lo«« 
206      counties      and 

cities)  : 

(a)  Public    facilities    «F«d- 

eral,  State,  and  local)  - 

(b)  Business  and  Industry. 

(c)  Private     (personal) 


by   trtypical  storm 


$700.  000.  000 
1.600.000.000 
1,  100.000.000 


Total    3.400.000.000 

Homes;  damaged.  100,000,  destroyed,  8,S«« 

Bridges:  Damaged  or  deatroywd,  615;  eatl- 
mated  loss,  $368,000,000 

Schools:  Damaged  ar  destroyed,  1,104;  esti- 
mated loM,  $«a,7oo,ooe. 

Persons  unemployed  as  a  result  of  Agues. 
86.530. 

Lives  loet,  118. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  I  noticed  the  confer - 
enct  reixjrt  spoke  only  of  Hurricane  Ag- 
nes and  the  results  of  that  disaster.  Does 
this  money  which  is  to  be  appropriated 
in  this  bill  include  any  other  disaster 
aside  from  Hurricane  Agnes? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Yes.  It  is  an  addltten  to 
funds  available  in  the  regular  dlsMter  ap- 
propriations. Each  year  we  hare  disaster 
apprcHiriatlons.  We  cannot  anticipate  in 
sulvance  what  disasters  wlU  occur.  This 
adds  to  the  funds.  Tlw  ftuids  will  go 
{Mincipally  for  Hurricane  Agnes,  but  if 
there  are  other  disasters  tlMy  win  be 
available  for  disaster-type  assistance. 

Mr.  ABOUREZK.  In  otiier  words,  this 
is  not  restricted  and  would  be  arallable 
for  use  In  the  South  Dakota  disaster? 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mmt  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  come  from  the  city  of 
Wilkes-Barre.  Pa.  Need  I  say  more? 

Believe  it  or  not.  as  Members  know, 
my  name  is  Floob.  So  this  is  a  question 
of  one  Flood  against  another. 

As  Members  win  recall.  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  President  sent  to  the  Con- 
gress a  request  for  an  emergency  disaster 
relief  fimd  for  Hurricane  Agnes,  of  $100 
"^nii/m  In  the  AjKU-opriations  CoBuait- 
tee  I  immadiately  aatended  that  to  m«lce 
it  $aM  miinim  and  that  comnrittwe  acted 
unaniatouBty  tn  fayw,  and  so  did  this 
House  and  the  Congress.  That  was  just  a 
few  weeks  ago,  $200  million.  Do  you  re- 
member? 

Then  In  a  few  weeks  the  President 
sent  this  request  to  the  Congreas  for  $1.7 
blUion.  It  will  amount  to  $1.8  Mlhon,  as 
the  chairman  told  ns.  That  was  acted  on 
tmanlmously  by  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, as  I  am  sure  it  will  be  by  the 
House  and  the  Congress  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  part  of  my  district 
alone  damsiged  by  this  disaster,  the 
greatest  civil  disaster,  as  I  told  you  a 
month  ago,  in  the  history  of  the  repul>- 
lic — do  you  hear  that?  The  greatest  civil 
disaster  in  the  history  at  this  republic. 
LK  me  boggle  your  minds.  In  my  district 
alone  damage  undo«ibte<B7  will  be  $1  bil- 
llMi.  Do  you  hear  that?  In  my  district 
alone.  In  the  Agnes  hurricane.  I  am 
speaking  not  at  all  of  the  other  five  States 


which  were  b«dly  damaged  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  OrttmnUa. 

Looking  you  in  the  eye  now  I  tell  you 
you  are  talking  about  damage  of  $5  bU- 
lion.  Do  you  hear?  Just  so  you  know. 
What  you  are  doiiig  w«  »re  grateful  for 
and  the  speed  at  which  you  are  doing  it 
we  are  grateful  for.  Mere  is  going  into 
my  district  now.  tiiis  day.  and  has  been 
going  in  the  last  2$  groat  disasters  of  all 
kinds  in  ovd-  history.  AH  right  new. 

But  this  is  a  drop  la  the  bucket  as  to 
what  will  be  needed.  I  teU  yoo.  Yoo  are 
going  to  hare  to  do  this.  The  existing 
laws  wOl  not  do.  The  scope  of  the  laws 
will  have  to  meet  the  soope  of  this  dis- 
aster. Do  you  hear?  The  seope  of  tbe  laws 
will  have  to  meet  the  scope  of  tlais  disas- 
ter. Ttaere  will  have  to  be  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  permaiMot  disaster  fund. 
How  Wg?  We  do  not  know.  Hew  admin- 
istered? We  do  not  know.  From  what 
source  the  fund  will  corner  We  yet  do  not 
know.  But  this  wfll  have  to  be  done.  I 
am  telling  you.  Do  you  hear?  Prom  now 
on.  Not  only  to  meet  tUs  energency  now 
but  in  tbe  years  shf  d  so  that  the  ad- 
miniBtrattve  heads  oC  the  aoTsmment 
agencies  and  tbe  Conczess  are  piepared 
itf  they  were  net  prepared  to  meet  this 
one.  We  were  net  prepared. 

The  sheck  to  the  people  and  the  indi- 
vidual iMulnemet  Ims  been  IndescrlbaUe. 
I  think  you  know  imw.  I  Uilnk  you  knew 
now  in  tbe  last  coapte  oi  weeks.  I  think 
you  knew  what  I  am  talking  about. 

Tbis  wHl  tunre  to  be  done.  A  new  oan- 
cept.  a  new  way.  a  new  operatlen,  to  han- 
dle Uw  flood  plains  br  the  niglaefn  and 

dikes,  dredglw.  An  of  theae  thlnga.  Tbe 
expertsttues  e<  tbe  Chinese:  yes— of  Ube 
North  Vtetnamese.  and  at  ttw  nertb  and 
south.  Tou  bnve  heard  aiieut  tfus;  yes. 
The  Dutch.  Yes;  we  must  barrow  the 
knowleclre  of  all  ttiese  people  wtio  fer  a 
thonsand  yean  liave  done  this.  We  will 
be  2W  years  in  4  yesum.  We  am  just  kaiMs 
in  tbe  woods  on  prcparlnc  for  and  band- 
woods.  We  eamast  beanyleocer.  We  can- 
not be.  We  cannot  be. 

Just  loans?  Wbat  a  great  tbii«  it  U: 
yes.  Tnaa  5^  percent  and  new  dewn  to 
1    percent.    Marvelous.    FiTe-thoossmd- 

The  SPEAKZR.  Tbe  time  of  tbe  gen- 
tleman has  exptoed. 

(By  aunaimous  consent.  Mr.  Ploos  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Great  things  the  loans. 
but  you  must  examine  from  now  on  the 
total  loss  of  equities.  Tlte  loans  are  great, 
but  the  equities  are  gone.  With  busi- 
nesses, small  businesses,  and  private 
homeowners  and  their  possessions,  their 
equities  are  wiped  out.  There  is  no  equity. 
With  additional  mortgages  and  addl- 
tlonsd  loans,  you  have  to  examine  from 
now  on  the  impact  of  grants  and  loatas 
or  a  combination  of  both.  It  is  a  new 
thing.  I  know.  You  know. 

I  know,  you  know — Z  am  talking  to 
you  in  the  Congress  at  Washington — that 
some  new  things  will  have  to  be  done, 
and  you  will  have  to  do  tiaem,  right 
away. 
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All  right,  you  ask  me  what  new  things. 
Flood?"  Well  let  me  tell  you — and  let  us 
begin  right  here,  and  I  repeat  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasis,  let  us  begin  In  the 
Wvoming  Valley,  in  the  heart  of  the 
greatest  civic  disaster  in  the  history  of 
the  Republic.  It  is  by  far  the  most  mas- 
sive— we  all  know  that. 

What  Is  needed  is  an  integrated,  co- 
ordinated, trained,  on-the-alert,  organi- 
zation to  sweep  into  an  area  in  the  wake 
of  a  disaster.  This  group  must  be  held 
constantly  on  -yellow  alert"— standing 
by  Uke  a  wing  of  SAC  bombers— ready  to 
go  on  "red  alert"  at  a  moment's  notice. 
And  crack  troops  at  that.  Coordination 
must  be  established  at  aU  governmental 
levels — local.  State,  and  Federal,  and  aU 
of  it  integrated  into  the  private  organi- 
zations—the Red  Cross,  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  the  scores  of  other  groups 
which  make  it  their  duty  to  end  human 
suffering  wherever  they  find  it. 

This  Congress  has  done  a  great  deal — 
1  percent  interest  rate,  $5,000  forgive- 
ness, massive  appropriations — but  it 
would  be  a  grievous  mistake  to  assume 
that  this  kind  of  emergency  effort  will 
lead  to  a  happy  ending  for  Wilkes-Barre 
and  the  other  towns  ravaged  by  the  Sus- 
quehanna River.  We  must  now  move  into 
a  more  subtle  and  newer  phase  of  plan- 
ning for  the  long  haul.  Now  these  are 
trick  questions  I  am  raising.  Build  up 
the  dikes  and  dams?  Can  they  be  de- 
pended upon?  Should  the  entire  Wyo- 
ming Valley  be  rebuilt?  A  little  perhaps — 
how  much,  we  jxist  do  not  know. 

Now  th»t  the  SBA  loan  provisions  are 
almost  law,  the  words  on  everyone's  lips 
will  b©— "should  we  rebuild?  '  They  are 
torn  between  rebuilding  where  they  are 
now.  or  rriocating.  They  have  many  ques- 
U<Mis,  I  have  many  qiiestions.  this  body 
has  many  questions — the  trouble  is  we  all 
have  precious  Uttle  to  guide  us  in  an- 
swering them.  This  is  unprecedented.  The 
sad  truth  is  that  at  the  local.  State,  or 
Federal  level,  there  Is  no  satisfactory 
mechanism  for  planning  and  steering  the 
complete  recovery  of  such  a  huge  and 
thoroughly  devastated  area  as  the  Wyo- 
ming  Valley.   There   ought  to   be  one. 
Should  it  be  public?  Private?  PubUc  and 
private — that  seems  to  be  the  answer. 
What  must  be  made  available  to  stricken 
communities  is  nothing  less  tiian  the  best 
technical  talent  and  managerial  exper- 
tise, coupled  with  all  that  the  Federal 
agencies  can  provide.  Instead  of  reacting 
with  shock,  surprise,  disbelief,  and  de- 
pression— and  this  is  what  happens  in  a 
disaster — such  a  select  "disaster  action 
group"  could  swing  into  action  with  calm, 
with  reason,  with  action. 

"What  has  happened  in  the  Wyoming 
Valley  must  never  happen  again.  Never 
agskin.  Let  us  make  this  area  a  laboratory, 
a  model  In  the  end.  for  recovery  planning 
for  disasters  of  such  huge  magnitude. 
There  Is  nothing  to  stop  such  a  thing 
happening  anywhere  else — a  new  pro- 
gram can  mean  the  difference. 

At  this  point,  I  would  like  to  read  to 
you  letters  which  I  have  sent  recently 
which  will  give  you  a  further  idea  of  what 
I  am  talking  about  here — this  is  massive. 
beycMid  one  government  or  one  agency's 
capacity.  On  August  1.  1972,  I  sent  the 


following  letter  to  Lieutenant  General 
Clarice,  commanding  general,  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers: 

WASHmoToi*.   DC. 

August  1. 1972. 
Lt.  Gen.  F   J   Cumike, 
Chief  of  Eng\neers. 
Department  of  the  Amy, 
Washington.  DC 

Deah  General  Clarke:  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  there  Ifl  now  established  In  Har- 
risburg.  Pennayivanm.  a  District  office  ol  the 
United  States  Army  Eugtueers. 

r  am  not  clear  as  to  whether  this  Is  a 
brand  new  U.S.  Army  Eni^tueers  District  office 
and.  If  so.  its  Jurisdiction.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  disaster  area  on  the  Susque- 
hanna in  my  District  has  been  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Baltimore  District  down 
through  the  vear-s.  and  because  of  this  his- 
tory the  Baltimore  District  office  is  closely 
identified  with  the  Susquehanna  River 
Basin  Commission.  I  would  like  to  know  what 
will  be  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Harrisburg 
and  Baltimore  offices  In  this  matter. 

At  the  same  time,  as  1  am  sure  you  well 
know  better  than  I.  the  most  thorough  sur- 
vey ever  made  by  the  .\rmy  Engineers  In  Its 
history  must  now  be  made  in  the  Susque- 
hanna disaster  area.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  plans  the  Army  Engineers  have  in  mind, 
beginning  immediately  to  examine  the  whole 
spMCtrum  of  flood  control,  including  the  orig- 
inal and  l&lM  abandoned  dam  propoaals  for 
upper  New  Yurk  State  and  Pennsylvania,  the 
status  of  all  existing  dam  constructions,  the 
problem  of  the  dredging  of  the  river,  espe- 
cially through  the  Wyoming  Valley  area 
through  the  so-called  Shlckshinny  Gorge — 
and  If  that  phrase  la  not  in  your  records,  you 
can  be  sure  it  will  be  from  now  on — on  the 
theory  that  the  dredging  of  this  Gorge  below 
WUkes-Barre  in  Shlckshinny  would  prevent 
the  back-up  of  the  flood  waters  Into  the  Wy- 
oming Vallev. 

Now,  with  reference  to  the  dikes.  I  want 
to   know    what    the   Engineers   are    thinking 
and    talking    about    with    reference    to    the 
dike   system,   particularly    in    the    Wyoming 
Valley.  Do  you  propose  to  continue  the  exist- 
ing dike  system?  Are  special  inspections  now 
being    made    of    the    existing    system?    Are 
repairs    that    are    made    merely    temporary? 
What   Is   the   value   of    the   existing   system 
with   temporary  repairs  in   case   of   another 
unexpected    high    water   level — not   another 
catacylsm    like    Agnes,    but    any    river    rise 
approaching  flood  stage:"   What   is  the  plan 
insofar   as   additional    height    for   the   dikes 
and  extensive  spreads  at  the  base  are  con- 
cerned If  the  repairs  are  merely  temporary 
now?  What  are  the  plans  for  immediate  and 
full  repair  at  once  pending  planned  develop- 
ment extension  or  increasing  the  dikes  sys- 
tem? What  is  your  thuiking  with  reference 
to    recurring    flooding    in    the    surrounding 
countryside    from   rainfall    and    flash   floods 
from  tributaries  which  occur  In  many  places 
and  requires  a  constant  elevation  of  the  re- 
taining waUs?  What  about  a  secondary  dike 
system — say  half   the  height,   more   or   less. 
and  running  parallel  to  the  main  dike,  de- 
signed to  localize  and  minimize  damages  of 
the  primary  dikes  when  breached''  And  what 
about  a  tertiary  system  of  smaller  dikes  to 
control  the  levels  of  small  streams  and  trib- 
utaries in  the  flood  plan?  In  controlling  the 
Susquehanna     River      floods      before      they 
happen  with  the  high  waters  coming  from 
upper  New  York  State,  can  the  Susquehanna 
River  be  diverted  from  a  point  near  Towanda 
to   connect    with    the    west    branch    of    the 
Susquehanna  and  Join  the  southern  branch 
in  the  vicinity  of  Muncy  and  Montoursville? 
The    flood    waters    everywhere    deposited 
huge  amounts  of  silt  which  must  be  dredged. 
In  the  dredging  proposals,  do  you  consider 
the  removal  of  aU  Islands  in  the  river  regard- 
leoB  of  size? 


Apart  from  the  inunediate  losses,  It  is 
clear  the  floods  produced  a  long-range 
physical  damage  The  enormous  force  of  the 
water  unleashed  through  the  breaches  in  the 
primary  dikes  caused  widespread  ero.sion  far 
beyond  the  obvious  scouring  and  whlrllni^ 
effects  near  the  breaks.  What  about  the  many 
breaches  and  what  about  the  many  washed- 
out  pumping  stations? 

The  prolonged  inundation  during  and  after 
the  floods  could  have  caused  serious  under- 
mining of  the  primary  dike  system  that  may 
not  show  until  late  this  summer  or  enrly 
fall.  There  is  a  possibility  that  the  dike  sys- 
tem has  therefore  been  weakened,  and  there 
is  the  potential  danger  of  immediate  ur 
future  floodmg,  regardless  of  the  height  to 
which  the  water  rises,  although  not  ueces- 
sarllv,  I  repeat,  another  Agnes. 

What  about  the  practice  of  permitting 
municipalities  along  the  river  to  drive  their 
sewers  through  the  dikes? 

To  what  extent  have  you  consulted  with 
countries  like  HoUand,  China,  and  other  na- 
tions historically  renowned  for  their  effective 
dike  syste,ma?  What  are  your  proposals  with 
reference  to  the  poesiblUty  of  streets,  road- 
wavs.  or  highways  on  the  tops  of  new  dike 
systems  as  Is  found  in  many  places  of  the 
world,  even  in  the  Greater  Washington  Area? 
What  about  the  question  of  maintenance 
of  tlie  dikes — should  this  be  left  to  local  mu- 
nicipal authorities  with  the  Engineers  merely 
making  periodic  Inspections?  There  should 
be  grave  doubts  about  this  procedure,  and 
the  responsibility  of  Inspection  and  main- 
tenance should  be  that  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

What  about  the  question  of  trees,  shrub- 
bery, and  other  such  hnpedlments  on  the 
face  of  the  dike  facing  the  river?  'What  about 
riprapplng  the  face  of  the  dikes  with  stone 
or  other  materials? 

As  you  know,  the  Army  Engineers  dis- 
covered that  in  194«,  the  year  of  a  very  seri- 
ous flood  in  Elmlra.  there  was  a  flow  of  130,- 
000  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  passing  the 
city  in  the  Chemung  River  which  empties 
into  the  Susquehanna.  According  to  the 
Army  Engineers,  that  flood  tide  was  felt  to 
be  so  rare  that  when  they  later  erected  dikes 
they  considered  that  amount  of  water  flow  to 
be  a  "l  In  1,000  years"  situation.  But  in  the 
great  flood  of  1972.  preliminary  estimates  are 
that  between  200.000  and  300,000  cubic  feet 
of  water  per  second  passed  through  Ehnira 
on  the  Chemung.  I  would  like  to  be  assured 
that  the  Army  Engineers  are  now  going  to 
plan  a  flood  control  system  In  the  disaster 
area  which  will  take  care  of  the  amount  of 
water  flow  for  at  least  a  thousand  years. 

I  would  like  the  details  on  the  2  dams 
which  the  Army  Engineers  ordered  to  be 
built  on  2  tributaries  of  the  Chemung.  These 
2  projects  were  to  be  built  Inside  the  Penn- 
sylvania border.  I  would  like  a  detailed  re- 
port as  to  what  protests  were  raised  by  Penn- 
sylvania officials  which  held  up  the  building 
of  the  dams  and  If  they  brought  up  the  ob- 
jection. "Why  should  we  lose  our  tax  base 
to  benefit  New  Yorkers?"  I  would  like  the 
names  of  protesters,  thehr  titles,  and  verbatim 
statements  as  to  the  protests.  I  would  like, 
as  well,  the  history,  with  the  dates,  names 
of  persons  involved,  and  their  addresses,  of 
farmers  and  rural  residents  who  were  alleged 
to  have  stated  they  would  not  give  up  their 
lands  for  dams  and  dikes;  and  the  statements 
of  any  County  Commissioners  or  other  office- 
holders in  the  area  supporting  such  argu- 
ments. 

While  all  of  the  above  matters  are  of  vital 
importance,  and  whUe  this  does  not  directly 
concern  the  Army  Engineers — although  I  am 
sure  It  will  interest  them  acutely,  have  you 
considered  a  more  novel  approach  to  this 
problem — that  whlcti  Involves  man's  ability 
to  control  the  weather?  The  concept  of  "seed- 
ing" storm  systems  with  silver  Iodine  to  re- 
move some  of  their  power  while  they  are  still 
at  sea  is,  as  you  know,  still  under  experlmen- 
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tatlon  3o  are  several  othar  potential  means  of 
flehtlng  killer  Btorma.  The  recent  dlaaater 
nrovldes  plenty  of  evidence  that  thU  F«l- 
eral  project,  known  aa  "Stormfury,"  should 
be  expedited  on  the  same  priority  basU  as 
assigned  to  finding  the  cure  for  certain 
diseases.  A  nation  that  can  land  a  man  on 
the  moon  ought  to  come  up  with  a  solution 
to  this  problem. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Danixl  J.  Flood. 
Member  of  Congress. 

On  August  2,  1972, 1  sent  the  following 
letter  to  Mr  Elburt  P.  Osbom,  Director, 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines: 

Washington.  DC, 

August  2,  1972. 
Mr  Elbtjbt  E.  Osborn, 
Director,  Bureau  of  Mines. 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Wasliin^ton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Osborn  As  I  am  sure  you  know. 
during  the  estfly  days  of  the  flood  disaster  In 
the  Wyoming  Valley  in  my  District,  I  was  in 
touch  with  Joe  Corgan,  Chief  of  Division  of 
Environment  In  your  office,  and  John  Shu- 
tack  District  Manager  of  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  Wllkes-Barre,  and  they  reported  to 
me  regularly  with  reference  to  surface  and 
underground  conditions  as  related  to  the 
flood  situation. 

Under  the  circumstances.  It  is  Imperative 
that  a  viry  special  full  and  complete  survey 
be  made  ol  the  entire  disaster  area  having  to 
do  with  all  underground  conditions,  water, 
surface  support,  erosion,  and  any  and  all 
problems  which  might  directly  or  Indirectly 
be  affected  by  this  catastrophic  flood. 

This  report,  of  course,  must  also  Include  a 
complete  analysis  of  surface  conditions,  sur- 
face subsidence  dangers,  and  all  and  any 
other  matters  which  may  affect  directly  or 
indirectly  the  surface  of  the  disaster  area. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  this  disaster 
and  the  water  leveU  which  resulted  in  the 
disaster  area  of  this  part  of  the  hard  coal 
fields,  I  would  like  to  be  assured  that  your 
office  can  act  fully  and  completely  and  im- 
mediately without  legislation.  If.  however, 
you  fert  that  the  scope  of  the  survey  Is  such 
that  legislation  or  special  authority  from  the 
Congressional  Committees  concerned  is 
necessary,  be  sure  and  let  me  know  so  that  I 
can  cooperate  with  you  in  seeing  that  your 

requests  to  these  Commltteee   are  complied 
with  without  delay. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Daniel  J    Flood, 
Member  of  Congress. 
On  August  15.  1972,  I  sent  the  follow- 
ing letter  to  the  Honorable  Earl  Butz, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture : 

Washimoton.  DC  . 

August   15,   1972. 
Hon.  Earl  L.  Btrrz, 
Secretory  of  Agriculture. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mb.  Secretary  ;  I  am  sure  you  know 
of  the  devastation  caused  by  Htirrlcane  Agnee 
in  WUkes-Barre  In  the  center  of  the  disaster 
area  in  my  District.  It  was  unexpected  and 
unforeseen — but  it  h^pened. 

We  are  desperately  trying  to  recoup  our 
losses.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  looking  for 
reasons  why   It  happened  and  aoluUonB  to 

prevent  a  recurrence. 

There  are  various  forms  of  flood  control, 
but  what  I  am  Interested  In  having  your 
comments  on  is  reforestation  as  a  flood  con- 
trol. It  Is  a  known  fact  that  hillsides  with- 
out trees  allow  more  water  to  run  off  faster. 

I  would  like  to  know  what  regulations,  if 
any,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  on 
stripping  hillaldes  and  denuding  forests,  ecqpe- 
clally  In  a  watOTahed  area — what  enforce- 
ment powers  do  you  have  to  uphold  such 
regulations — what   means   are   employed    to 


educate  the  farmers  aoout  controlling  floods 
on  their  farm  lands — what  Is  tHe  8oU  and 
Water  Conservation  Corps — what  la  lU  pur- 
pose and  how  is  that  purpose  achieved.  I 
would  also  like  to  know  if  the  Department 
has  a  reforestation  program  and  what  it  U 
all  about. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Daniel  J.  Flood. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  above  letters  illustrate,  if  nothhig 
else,  what  each  and  every  one  of  you  will 
face  in  time  of  a  disaster. 

Concern  for  these  problems  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  Wyoming  Valley.  They  know 
what  Is  happening  in  WUkes-Barre  in 
the  entire  Nation.  On  August  9,  1972,  Mr. 
Frank  Blewitt.  managing  editor  of  tiie 
Scranton  Times.  Scranton.  Pa.,  in  co- 
operation with  my  ofBce,  took  a  leading 
group  of  national  news  media — TV,  ra- 
dio, magazines,  newspapers — throughout 
the  disaster  area.  Their  response — shock, 
dismay,  "something  must  be  done."  I 
could  not  be  there,  but  sent  my  legisla- 
tive assistant.  Richard  Altman.  a  WUkes- 
Barre  native  who  lost  his  home  in  the 
flooding.  On  a  walking  tour  of  the  area 
arranged  by  the  Honorable  Max  Rosenn, 
U.S.  circuit  court  jrlge.  I  am  told  the 
media's  response  to  what  was  happen- 
ing— mind  you  7  weeks  after  the  flood — 
was  complete  disbelief.  Something  must 
be  done.  Something  new,  untried.  This 
public-private  disaster  action  group. 

An  editorial  in  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star,  written  by  Jim  Welch,  one  of 
those  who  made  the  tour,  appeared  on 
August  13,  1972,  and  was  entitled  "Les- 
sons on  Agnes  and  the  Wyoming  Valley." 
It  is  much  the  same  as  I  am  pointing  out 
to  you  today — something,  and  what  it  is 
should  be  determined  by  this  body,  must 
be  done. 

You  may  ask  where  this  leaves  the 
victims  of  the  flooding.  Much  has  been 
done  to  help  these  people.  They  have 
faith  that  much  more  wUl  be  done.  We 
carmot  disappoint  that  faith.  They  have 
faith  that  their  homes  and  businesses  will 
recover.  We  caimot  disappoint  that  faith. 
They  have  faith  that  their  lives  and  their 
chUdren's  lives  wUl  not  be  washed  away 
in  a  freak  quirk  of  nature's  fury  And  we 
caimot  disappoint  that  faith.  Above  aU 
they  have  an  abiding  faith  in  their  Gov- 
ernment and  their  Qod.  This  brings  to 
mind  several  thoughts  scribbled  on 
parchment  long  ago: 

And  God  remembered  Noah,  and  every  liv- 
ing thing,  and  all  that  were  with  him  In  the 
ark:  And  God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the 
earth,  and  the  waters  assuaged.  .  WhUe  the 
earth  remains,  seedtime  and  harvest,  and 
cold  and  heat,  and  summer  and  winter,  and 
day  and  night  shall  not  cease. 

We  cannot  disappoint  that  faith. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  strike 
the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  heartily  support  this 
supplemental  appropriation.  We  have 
great  feelings  for  the  people  who  are  In 
the  disaster  areas,  and  we  feel  we  have 
the  responsibUlty  to  pass  this  bUl  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  endorse  It,  the  minority  en- 
dorses It,  and  I  join  with  those  who  sup- 
port it,  and  I  hope  that  It  will  be  used 
prompUy,  that  there  not  be  any  red 
tape  or  any  poUtical  efforts  to  make 
somebody  look  good  or  look  bad.  but  that 


the  f imds  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  for 
which  they  are  i4>proprlated.  and  that  Is 
for  prompt  relief  for  these  unfortunate 
people  in  these  disaster  areas. 
I  hope  that  the  bill  wUl  be  passed 

Mr.  GORMAN,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  comment  on  the 
disaster  legislation  we  passed  yesterday. 
I  hope  that  after  we  have  some  experi- 
ence with  this  one  that  we  wUl  learn 
more  than  we  learned  from  the  earth- 
quake in  California.  We  did  learn  that 
the  law  was  Inadequate  In  some  respects, 
and  the  law  was  much  too  loosely  ad- 
ministered in  other  respects,  "niere  was  a 
tremendous  waste  of  the  taxpayers' 
oumey  without  helping  those  who  were 
most  seriously  Injured. 

Instead  of  correcting  those  errors  we 
legislated  to  double  waste  and  inequity 
in  the  disaster  program.  That  is  why  I 
voted  against  the  biU  yesterday.  I  will 
vote  for  this  appropriations  bUl  today 
because,  among  other  things.  I  presume 
it  includes  the  money  to  repair  the  pub- 
lic damages  to  the  sewer  systems,  water 
systems,  and  the  streets.  Those  systems 
must  be  put  back  in  order,  and  quickly. 
for  the  health  and  safety  of  the  people  in 
the  ravaged  areas.  The  people  who  have 
lost  their  homes  must  be  given  a  chance 
to  get  back  into  their  homes,  and  that 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

But  the  bUl  we  passed  yesterday  is  an 
invitation'  to  fraud,  and  that  is  how  it 
wUl  be  used.  The  Uttle  old  lady  who 
loses  her  home  by  having  it  float  down 
the  river  wlU  find  no  help  in  this  bUl. 
She  wlU  be  told  she  cannot  borrow  the 
money  to  rebmld  her  home  because  she 
cuinot  pay  It  back.  But  the  person  whose 
rug  is  stained  and  who  finds  he  lost  $5,000 
will  be  given  that  by  the  Treasury.  And 
we  wlU  all  hear,  as  Congressman  Bow 
just  said,  "No  redtape,  get  the  money  out 
fast."  And  that  is  precisely  what  wiU 
happen. 

As  soon  as  the  first  person  on  the  block 
gets  his  $5,000  Christmas  present  the 
rest  of  the  people  will  be  down  to  get 
theirs.  And  you  wlU  And  a  year  from  now 
that  the  people  who  are  in  the  worst 
economic  conditions  and  who  suffered 
the  greatest  loss  wlU  be  looking  you  in 
the  eye  and  saying.  "What  happened  to 
those  $3  or  $4  or  $5  bllUon?"  I  am  al- 
ready getting  some  of  that. 

I  hope  that  some  day  we  can  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  revise  the  disaster  pro- 
gram; some  time  when  we  are  not  faced 
with  a  disaster,  and  we  wlU  treat  every- 
body with  equity  and  see  that  the  Fed- 
eral largess  is  given  according  to  the 
amount  of  damage  suffered  rather  than 
on  a  kind  of  one-man,  one-vote  plan 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  KQchigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  courage  of  his  expression.  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  is  absolutely  right  in 
that  the  authorizing  legislation  is  not 
good  legislatltm.  I  think  we  can  aU  share 
the  problems  and  sorrows  and  so  on  of 
those  who  have  suffered  damage  and 
property  loss  from  the  disaster  such  as 
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the  one  the  gentleman  has  mentioned. 
But  I  think  It  la  somewhat  less  than 
fully  responsible  for  us  to  be  legislating 
as  we  did  in  the  authortidng  legislation, 
because  I  fesu",  as  the  gentleman  feare, 
that  what  happened  in  California  will 
happen  elsewhere  unless  there  Is  much 
better  administration,  and  even  better 
legislation  than  presently  exists. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CX)RMAN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Much  of  the  1971  earthquake  damage 
occurred  in  his  district.  He  and  the  other 
gentleman  from  California  'Mr.  Gold- 
WATIH)  had  a  great  number  of  these  type 
cases  of  which  Mr.  Cohman  has  spoken. 
People  who  sustained  heavy  damages  by 
the  earthquake  did  not  always  receive 
adequate  remuneration  for  the  kind  of 
losses  that  were  caused  by  the  1971  dis- 
aster, whereas  there  were  whole  neigh- 
borhoods of  people  who  came  in  and  took 
unfair  advantage  of  the  so-caUed  for- 
giveness clause. 

Then  various  groups  and  the  news 
media  pressured  their  Representatives 
and  the  Small  Business  Administration  to 
give  faster  and  faster  service.  Now  in  this 
current  situation  rather  than  really  look- 
ing carefully  at  this  legislation,  as  I  think 
we  should  have  done  In  our  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency.  The  whole  House 
has  rushed  through  authorizing  legisla- 
tion to  help  the  people  damaged  by  Hur- 
ricane Agnes. 

We  have  again.  In  my  opinion,  not  ade- 
quately considered  some  of  the  objec- 
tions that  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  properly  raised.  I  think  It  is  too  bad 
that  we  tend  to  wait  until  a  disaster  oc- 
curs and  then  hurry  up  and  rush  Ill-con- 
ceived legislative  bills  through  because 
nobody  in  this  body  wants  to  be  against 
people  In  distress.  The  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations feels  the  pressure  on  them 
to  try  to  do  their  part  in  appropriating 
the  actual  funds. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  to  be  compli- 
mented for  raising  these  Issues  once 
again  and  hopefully  we  will  legislate  more 
responsibly  very  soon.  We  must  take  a 
hard  look  at  the  so-called  forgiveness 
clause  which  encourages,  as  I  think  the 
gentleman  said,  "outright  fraud." 
I  compliment  him  for  his  remark. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  genUeman  from  Texas  one  question? 
We  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  the 
$250  billion  expenditure  celling.  The  ad- 
ministration has  lu^ted  that  we  adopt 
that  and  Indicated  any  expenditures  that 
go  over  the  budget  would  have  to  be  cut 
someplace  else. 

May  I  ask  whether  the  administration 
had  this  money  in  the  budget  or  whether 
this  would  exceed  the  $250  billion  ex- 
penditure ceiling? 

Mr.  MAHON.  These  fimds  were  not  in 
the  January  budget.  These  funds.  I  be- 
lieve, were  In  the  recalculated  budget 
that  had  to  do  with  the  President's  state- 
ment oa  the  $350  billion  expenditure 
celling. 


I  think  the  gentleman  from  California 
agrees  with  me  that  the  way  to  con- 
trol expenditures  in  this  country  is  to 
proceed  carefully  with  authorizations 
and  to  proceed  carefully  with  the  appro- 
priations. 

But  after  we  have  made  the  money 
available,  then  it  is  up  to  the  adminis- 
tration to  manage  the  expenditure  of  the 
funds  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  appropriated.  Very  often  the  admin- 
istration finds  it  possible  to  delay  or  ex- 
tend the  time. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  18254,  which  provides  addi- 
tional relief  to  the  \'tctims  of  hurricane 
and  tropical  storm  Agnes,  and  to  the 
victims  of  the  South  Dakota  flood  dis- 
aster. 

The  widespread  devastation  caused  by 
Agnes- affected  the  lives  of  thousands  of 
our  fellow  Americans  and  caused  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  property  damage. 
Many  communities  are  still  engaged  in 
the  tedious  job  of  digging  out. 

Only  through  a  fortuitous  change  of 
course  by  the  storm  was  my  own  State 
of  Connecticut  spared  the  massive  de- 
stniction  which  several  of  our  sister 
States  suffered,  although  our  coastal 
municipalities  received  the  full  force  of 
the  storm  with  7  inches  of  rain  falling 
in  a  short  period  of  time.  This  legislation 
will  help  these  citie-.  along  the  road  to 
recovery.  The  people  of  Connecticut  are 
fully  aware  of  the  damage  which  can 
suddenly  be  caused  by  normally  docile, 
meandering  streams  and  rivers  breaking 
over  their  banks  and  spreading  havoc 
throughout  the  surrounding  area.  We 
saw  this  in  Aug\ist  and  October  of  1955 
during  the  floods  in  which  many  lives 
were  lost  and  millions  of  dollars  of  dam- 
age caused. 

In  the  aftermath  of  those  fateful 
months,  people  from  other  areas  of  the 
country  came  to  the  aid  of  Connecticut. 
Funds  for  emergency  assistance  were 
made  available  and  since  that  time  funds 
have  been  appropriated  for  dams,  re- 
taining walls,  levees,  and  similar  flood 
control  structures  which  now  protect  oiu- 
State  from  a  recurrence  of  that  devas- 
tatlOTi  of  1955. 

On  Thursday  of  this  week  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  Naugatuck  Valley  flood 
control  project  is  taking  place  with  the 
dedication  of  the  Ansonia-Derby  link  of 
this  vital  investment  in  the  protection  of 
the  property  and  lives  of  the  people  of 
Connecticut.  I  have  been  assured  by  the 
Army  Engineers  that  "the  Naugatuck 
Valley  now  enjoys  the  highest  degree  of 
protection  of  any  watershed  of  its  size 
in  the  country"  against  storms  such  as 
Agnes  and  that  if  tropical  storm  Agnes 
had  hit  Connecticut  with  its  full  fury 
littie,  if  any,  flood  damage  would  have 
occurred  in  the  Naugatuck  Valley. 

The  people  of  Connecticut  fully  ap- 
preciate what  has  been  done  for  them 
and  I  take  this  opportunity  to  lend  my 
support  to  the  legislation  which  is  before 
us  today. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final  pas- 
sage. 
The  pre\'ious  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 


engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.    

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorvim  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant-at-Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  392,  nays  0,  not  voting  40. 
as  follows: 

(Roll  No.  336) 
TEAS— 392 


Abbitt 

-Abernethy 

.\bourezk 

Ad&ma 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CalU. 
Andenou.  111. 
.\uderioa, 

Tenn. 
Andrews.  Ala. 
.\ndreWB, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arenda 
Aabbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
BadlUo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Begich 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bergland 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Boland 
BolUng 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N  C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Camp 
Carey.  N.T. 
Carlson 
Carney 
Casey.  Tex. 
CederbM^ 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Cb^>p«U 
Chisholm 


Clark 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawaon,  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  ni. 
Collins.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conorer 
Conyers 
Corman 
Cotter 
Cougblln 
Crane 
Culver 
Curlln 
Daniel,  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Danlelson 
DaTla,  Qa. 
Davis,  S.C. 
de  la  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 

Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Donobuc 
Dom 
Dow 

Downing 
Drlnan 
Dulskl 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Eckhardt 
Edwards,  Calif. 
Ellberjf 
Erlenbom 
Esch 

Efihlem&n 
ETvans.  Colo. 
Evins,  Tenn. 
Fascell 
mndley 
Fish 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flowers 
Flynt 
Foley 

Ford.  Oeraid  B. 
Ford. 

WlUlam  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Fraaer 
Frey 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Oallflanalrii 


Oarmatz 
Oaydoe 
Qettys 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzales 
Ooodllng 
Oraaso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Grtfflths 
Oroas 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gude 
Haley 
Hall 
Halpern 
HamUton 
Hanuner- 
scbmldt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va. 
HeUuc 
Helstoekl 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Hlllls 
Hogan 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
I  chord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones,  Tenn. 
Karth 
.  Kaateiuneier 
Kazen 
Keating 
Kee 
Kemp 
King 

Kluczynakl 
Koch 

KuykendAll 
Kyi 
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Kyros 

Lsnd  grebe 

LatU 

Unk 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McClure 

McCoUlster 

McCormack 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKwen 
McPall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahoa 
Mallllard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathias,  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Mazzoli 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 
Mmish 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mitchell 
Mlzell 
MoUohan 
Mooagan 
Montgomery 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 
Nelsen 
NlchoU 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
O'Konakl 
ONeUl 


Patman 

Patten 

Pepp«r 

Perklna 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

PoMie 

PodeU 

Polf 

Powell 

preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  lU. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pucinskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Railsback 

Randall 

Rangel 

Bees 

Beld 

Beuas 

Blegle 

Boberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

RoncaUo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Rouab 

Rouaaelot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Satter&eld 

Baylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Scbneebeli 

Schwengel 

Scott 

SebeUus 

SelberUng 

Shipley 

Shoup 

ShrlTer 

Slkes 

Slak 

Skubltz 

Slack 

NATS— 0 
NOT  VOTINa- 


Smlth.  OaUf. 
Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  N.Y. 
Snyder 
Spence 
Springer 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefield 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Thone 
Tlernan 
UdaU 

UUmau 
Van  Deerlln 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanik 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

WhaUey 

WThlte 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUUams 

Wllaon.  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

wyatt 

Wydler 

Wylte 

Wytnan 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Pla. 

Young.  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Abzug 

Baker 

Betts 

Blanton 

Brasco 

Carter 

Clancy 

Conte 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Frelinghuysen 


Prenzel 

Gallagher 

Hagan 

H*bert 

Heckler,  Uaaa. 

HuU 

Keith 

T.nT)f1nim 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McCioekey 


McMlUan 

Michel 

Passman 

Pelly 

Rarick 

Rhodes 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Ryan 

ScheoltB 

Stanton, 

James  V. 
Veysey 
Waldle 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.   Hubert  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Braaco  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mrs.  Abzug  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  PBasman  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  liBggett  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr  Lennoa  with  Mr.  Carter. 


Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  K«tth. 
Mr.   McMillan  with  Bir.  Bdwarda  of   Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Long  of  Loulfllan*  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Pelly  with  Mr.  Schmlts. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

CONFERENCE    REPORT   ON    S.    3726 
EQUAL,     EXPORT     OPPORTUNITY 
ACT    AND    INTERNATIONAL.    ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY  ACT  OP  1972 
Mr.  PATMAN  submitted  the  following 
conference  report  and  statement  on  the 
bill  (S.  3726)  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Export  AdministratitHJ  Act  of  1969  to  af- 
ford more  equal  export  opportunity,  to 
establish  a  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy,  and  for  other  purposes: 
CoNiTxiNCk  RkPorr    (H.  Bwrr.  No.  94-1343) 
The  committee  of  conierenoe  on  the  dis- 
agreeing   votes   of   the    two   Houses   on    the 
amendments  erf  the  House  to  the  blU  (8.  3736) 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Export  Admlnlatra- 
tlon  Act  ot  1969  to  afford  more  equal  export 
opportuiUty,  to  establtah  a  OounoU  on  Inter- 
national Economic  PoUcy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  lU  disagree - 
ment  to  the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  mat- 
ter proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the  House 
amendment  Insert  the  following: 
TITLE  I— AMENDMINT8  TO  THE  EXPORT 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT  OF  1969 
Sic.  101.  Thla  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Equal  Export  Opportunity  Act". 

Skc.  102.  Section  2(3)  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  foUowlng:  "particularly 
when  export  restrlctlonfl  appUed  by  the 
United  States  are  more  extensive  than  ex- 
port restrictions  Impoeed  by  countries  with 
which  the  United  States  has  defense  treaty 
commitments' ' . 

Sic.  103.  Section  3  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  18  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  It  la  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  the  deslrablUty  of  subjecting,  oc  con- 
tlnxilng  to  subject,  particular  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  suppllee.  Including  technical  data 
or  other  information,  to  United  States  ex- 
port controls  should  be  subjected  to  review 
by  and  consultation  with  representatives  of 
appropriate  United  States  Oovemment  agen- 
cies and  qualified  experU  from  private  Indus- 
try." 

Sic.  104.  (a)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  Is  amended — 

(1)  by   inserting   "(1)"   after   "(b)":    and 

(2)  by  «^<<ting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

•■(2)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  In  co- 
operation with  appropriate  United  SUtes 
Oovemment  departments  and  agencies  and 
the  appropriate  technical  advisory  cotnmlt- 
tees  established  under  section  5(c),  sbaU 
undertake  an  Investigation  to  determine 
which  articles,  materials,  and  supplies.  In- 
cluding technical  data  and  other  information, 
should  no  longer  be  subject  to  export  con- 
trols because  of  their  significance  to  the  na- 
tional sectirlty  of  the  United  States.  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  paragraph 
( I ) ,  the  President  shaU  remove  unUateral 
export  controls  on  the  export  from  the  United 


States  of  articles,  materials,  or  supplies.  In- 
cluding technical  data  oc  other  information, 
which  he  determines  are  available  without 
restrlctloB  from  sources  outside  the  United 
States  In  significant  quantities  and  com- 
parable in  quaUty  to  those  produced  in  the 
United  States,  except  that  any  such  con- 
trol may  remain  in  eflect  If  the  President 
determines  that  adequate  evidence  has  been 
presented  to  him  demonstrating  that  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  control  would  pwove  detri- 
mental to  the  national  security  of  the  United 
States.  The  nature  of  such  evidence  shall  be 
included  in  the  special  report  required  by 
paragraph  (4). 

"(3)  In  conducting  the  mrstlgatlon  re- 
ferred to  m  paragraph  (2)  and  In  taking 
the  action  required  under  such  paragraph. 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  give  priority 
to  those  oontroU  which  apply  to  articles, 
materials,  and  supplies,  including  technical 
data  and  other  information,  for  which  there 
are  signllleant  potential  export  marksU. 

"(4)  Not  later  than  nine  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Equal  Export  Op- 
portunity Act,  the  Secretary  of  Oommerce 
shall  submit  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Oongreas  a  special  report  of  aotlona  taken 
under  pcu-agraphs  (2)  and  (3).  Such  report 
shall  contain — 

"(A)  a  list  of  any  articles,  materials  and 
supplies,  including  technical  data  and  other 
Information,  which  are  subject  under  this 
Act  to  export  controls  greater  than  those 
Imposed  by  nations  with  ^rtileh  the  United 
States  has  defense  treaty  commitments  and 
the  reasons  for  such  greater  controls:  and 

"(B)  a  list  of  any  procedures  applicable 
to  export  licensing  In  the  Unltsd  States  which 
may  be  or  are  claimed  to  be  mors  burden- 
some than  similar  procedures  utlllssd  in 
nations  with  which  the  United  States  has 
defense  treaty  commitments,  and  the  rea- 
sons for  retaining  such  procedures  in  their 
present  form.". 

(b)(1)  Section  4(e)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

'•(«)  The  authority  conferred  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  t>e  exercised  with  respect  to 
any  agricultural  comnkodlty,  Including  fats 
and  oils  or  ^nimni  hides  or  skins,  without 
the  approval  of  ths  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shaU  not  ap- 
prove the  exsrctse  of  such  authority  with 
respect  to  any  such  oommodlty  durln«  any 
period  for  which  the  supply  of  such  oom- 
modlty Is  determined  by  blm  to  be  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  of  the  dooMstle  econ- 
omy, except  to  the  extent  the  President  de- 
termines that  such  exercise  of  authority  is 
required  to  effectuate  the  poUotes  set  forth 
in  clause  (B)  or  (C)  of  paragraph  (2)  of  sec- 
tion 3  of  thla  Act." 

(2)  Any  nUe,  regulation,  proclamation,  or 
order  Issued  after  JiUy  1,  1973,  under  section 
4  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969, 
exercising  any  authority  conferred  by  such 
section  with  respect  to  any  agricultural  com- 
modity, including  fats  and  oils  or  animal 
hides  or  skins,  shaU  cease  to  be  effective  upon 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sic.  106.  Section  5  of  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  la  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  f (lowing: 

"(c)(1)  Upon  written  request  by  repre- 
sentatives of  a  substantial  segment  of  any 
Industry  which  produces  articles,  materials 
and  supplies,  including  technical  data  and 
other  information,  which  are  subject  to  ex- 
port controls  or  are  t>eing  considered  for 
such  oontroU  because  of  their  significance 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shaU  appoint  a 
technical  advisory  committee  for  any  group- 
ing of  such  articles,  materials,  and  supplies. 
Including  technical  data  and  other  informa- 
tion, which  he  determines  is  difficult  to  eval- 
uate because  of  questions  concerning  tech- 
nical matters,  worldwide  avallabUity  and 
actual   utUiaation   of  production  and   tech- 
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nology.  or  Ucenalng  procedure*.  Each  such 
coiniD'tte«  Bball  consist  of  repreeentatlves  of 
United  State*  Industry  and  goyemment.  No 
person  serving  on  any  such  committee  who 
is  repreoentative  of  industry  sball  serve  on 
such  committee  for  more  tban  two  consecu- 
tive years. 

"(3)  It  sball  be  the  duty  and  funcUon  of 
the  technical  advisory  committees  est^b- 
llshed  under  pcotkgraph  ( 1 )  to  advise  and 
assist  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  any 
other  department,  agency,  or  official  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  which 
the  President  has  delegated  power,  authority, 
and  discretion  under  section  4(d)  with  re- 
spect to  actions  designed  to  carry  out  the 
policy  set  forth  In  section  3  of  this  -Act.  Such 
committees  shall  be  consulted  with  respect 
to  queetlona  involving  technical  matters, 
worldwide  availability  and  actual  utilization 
of  production  and  technology,  and  licensing 
procedures  which  may  affect  the  level  of  ex- 
port controls  applicable  tc  any  articles,  ma- 
terials, or  supplies,  including  technical  data 
or  other  Information,  and  Including  those 
whoee  export  la  subject  to  multilateral  con- 
trols undertaken  with  nations  with  which 
the  United  States  has  defense  treaty  oom- 
mltmenta,  for  which  the  committees  have 
expertise.  Such  committees  shall  also  be  con- 
sulted and  kept  fully  informed  of  progress 
with  reepect  to  the  investigation  required  by 
section  4(b)  (2)  of  this  Act.  Nothing  In  this 
subsection  shall  prevent  the  Secretary  from 
consulting,  at  any  time,  with  any  person 
repreeentlng  industry  or  the  general  public 
regardleea  of  whether  such  person  Is  a  mem- 
ber of  a  technical  advisory  committee.  Mem- 
bers of  the  public  shall  be  given  a  reasonable 
opportunity,  pursuant  to  regulations  pre- 
•crlbed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  to 
present  evidence  to  such  committees. 

"(3)  Upon  request  of  any  member  of  any 
mich  committee,  the  Secretary  may.  if  he 
determines  It  appropriate,  relmburee  such 
member  for  travel,  subsistence,  and  other 
neoeesary  expenses  incurred  by  him  in  con- 
nection with  his  duties  aa  a  member. 

"(4)  Bach  such  committee  shall  elect  a 
chairman,  and  aball  meet  at  least  every 
three  months  at  the  call  of  the  Chairman. 
unlM*  the  Chairman  determlnee.  In  constil- 
tatlon  with  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, that  such  a  meeting  »  not  necessary 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Each  such 
oomnUttee  shall  be  terminated  after  a  period 
of  two  years,  unleae  extended  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  additional  periods  of  two  years.  The 
Secretary  shall  consult  each  such  committee 
with  regard  to  such  termination  or  extension 
at  that  committee." 

S«c.  106.  Section  14  of  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "August  1.  1972"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "June  30.  1974". 

Sec.  107.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  the  release  or  publication 
of  Information  which  is  classlfled  pursuant 
to  Executive  order  or  to  affect  the  confiden- 
tiality safeguards  provided  In  section  7(c)  of 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 

Src.  108.  The  provisions  of  this  title  take 
effect  as  of  the  cloee  of  July  31.  1972. 
TITLE  II — COUNCIL  ON  INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC  POLICY 

SHOBT    TrrLK 

Sec.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
•'International  Policy  Act  of  1972". 

STATEMENT    OF    PtTHPOSES 

Sec.  202.  It  la  the  purpose  of  this  title  to 
provide  for  closer  Federal  Interagency  coordi- 
nation In  the  development  of  a  more  ra- 
tional and  orderly  international  economic 
policy  for  the  United  States. 


nnomas  .\nd  policy 
Sec,  203.  The  Congress  flnds  that  there  are 
many  activities  undertaken  by  various  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  Lnstrvimentalltles  of 
the  Federal  Government  which.  In  the  aiggre- 
gate,  constitute  the  domestic  and  Interna- 
tional economic  policy  of  the  United  .States 
The  Congress  further  finds  that  the  objectives 
of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  a 
sound  and  purposeful  international  economic 
p)ollcy  can  be  better  accompttshed  through 
the  closer  coordination  of  (  1  i  domestic  and 
foreign  econonuc  activity,  and  i  2)  m  particu- 
lar, that  economic  behavior  which,  taken  to- 
gether, constitutes  United  States  Interna- 
tional economic  policy.  Tlierefore  this  Act 
establishes  a  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  which  will  provide  for — 

(A)  a  clear  top  level  focus  for  the  full 
range  of  International  economic  Issues:  deal 
with  international  economic  policies  includ- 
ing trade,  mvestment,  balance  of  payments, 
and  finance  as  a  coherent  whole; 

(Bi  consistency  between  doniestlc  and 
foreign  economic  policy;  and 

(C)  close  coordination  with  basic  foreign 
policy  objectives. 

The  Congress  intends  that  the  Council  shall 
be  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  (1)  In- 
vestigate problems  with  respect  to  the  co- 
ordination, implementation,  and  long-range 
development  of  International  economic  pol- 
icy, and  (11)  make  appropriate  findings  and 
recormnendatlons  for  the  purpose  of  asslstlnK 
in  the  development  of  a  rational  and  order! v 
International  economic  policy  for  the  United 
States, 

CREATION       or       COUNCIL       ON       INTERNATIONAL 
ECONOMIC   POLICT 

Sec.  204.  There  Is  created  In  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  a  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Economic  Policy  ( hereinafter  referred 
to  in  this  title  as  the  ■Council"!. 

MEMBEBSHIP 

Sec.  205.  The  Council  shall  be  composed 
of  the  following  members  and  such  additional 
members  as  the  President  may  designate: 

( 1 )  The  President. 

(2)  The  Secretary  of  State. 

(3)  The  Secretsiry  of  the  Treasury. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  Defense. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

(6)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  LabcM-. 

(8)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget. 

(9)  The  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers. 

( 101  The  Special  Representative  for  Ttade 
Negotiations. 

The  President  shall  be  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  and  shall  preside  over  the  meetings 
of  the  Council;  In  his  absence  he  may  desig- 
nate a  member  of  the  Council  to  preside  m 
his  place. 

DUTIES   or  THE  COtTNCIL 

Sec  206.  Subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
President,  and  In  addition  to  performing  such 
other  functions  as  he  may  direct,  the  Coun- 
cU  shall— 

(1)  Assist  and  advise  the  President  In  the 
preparation  of  the  International  Economic 
Report  required  under  section  207. 

(2)  Review  the  activities  and  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  Government  which  In- 
directly or  directly  relate  to  International 
economics  and,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
recommendations  to  the  President  In  con- 
nection therewith,  consider  with  some  de- 
gree of  specificity  the  substance  and  scope 
of  the  international  economic  policy  of  the 
United  States,  which  consideration  shall  In- 
clude examination  of  the  economic  activities 
of  (A)  the  various  agencies,  departments, 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Govern- 


ment, (B)  the  several  States,  and  (C)  private 
Industry. 

(3)  Collect,  analyze,  and  evaluate  authori- 
tative information,  current  and  prospective, 
concerning  international  economic  matters. 
Such  evaluations  shall  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  the  impact  of  International  trade 
on  the  level,  stability,  and  flnanctai  rewards 
for  domestic  labor  and  the  impact  of  the 
transnational  corporation  on  International 
trade  flows. 

i4)  Consider  policies  and  programs  for  co- 
ordinating the  activities  of  all  the  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  United  States  with 
one  another  for  the  purpose  of  accomplish- 
ing a  more  consistent  International  economic 
policy,  and  make  recommendations  to  the 
President  In  connection  therewith. 

1 5 )  (Continually  assess  the  progress  and 
effectiveness  of  Federal  efforts  to  carry  out  a 
consistent  International  economic  policy; 
and 

(6)  Make  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  domestic  and  foreign  programs  which 
will  promote  a  more  consistent  International 
economic  policy  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  and  private  Industry.  Recommenda- 
tions under  this  paragraph  shall  Include,  but 
shall  not  be  limited  to,  policy  proposals  re- 
lating to  monetary  mechanisms,  foreign  In- 
vestment, trade,  the  balance  of  payments, 
foreign  aid,  taxes.  International  tourism  and 
aviation,  and  International  treaties  and 
agreements  relating  to  all  such  matters.  In 
addition  to  other  appropriate  objectives,  such 
policy  proposals  should  be  developed  with  a 
view  toward — 

1 A  I  strengthening  the  United  States  com- 
petitive poeltlon  in  world  trade; 

I B I  achieving  equilibrium  In  interna- 
tional payment  accounts  of  the  United 
States; 

(C)  Incr-Mislng  exports  of  goods  and 
services; 

(Dl  protecting  and  Improving  the  earn- 
ings of  foreign  investments  consonant  with 
the  concepts  of  tax  equity  and  the  need  for 
domestic  Investment: 

(E(  achieving  freedom  of  movement  of 
people,  goods,  capital,  information,  and  tech- 
nology on  a  reciprocal  and  worldwide  basis; 

iP)  increasing  the  real  employment  and 
Income  of  workers  and  consumers  on  the 
basis  of  International  economic  activity;  and 

(Gi  preaerrlng  the  diversified  industrial 
base  of  the  United  States. 

RIPOBT 

Sec.  207.  (a)  The  President  shall  transmit 
to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  on  the 
International  economic  position  of  the 
United  State*.  Such  report  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  aa  the  "International  Economic 
Report')  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than 
sixty  days  after  the  beginning  of  each  regular 
session  of  the  Congress,  and  shall  Include — 

1 1 )  Information  and  statistics  describing 
characteristics  of  International  economic  ac- 
tivity and  Identifying  significant  current  and 
foreseeable  trends  and  developments: 

1 2 1  a  review  of  the  international  economic 
program  of  the  Federal  Ooverrmient  and  a 
review  of  domestic  and  foreign  economic 
conditions  and  other  significant  matters 
affecting  the  balance  of  international  pay- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  of  their 
effect  on  the  international  trade.  Investment, 
financial,  and  monetary  p>ositlon  of  the 
United  States: 

(31  a  review  of  the  impact  of  international 
voluntary  standards,  the  foreign  Investments 
of  United  States  based  transnational  firms, 
and  the  level  of  foreign  wage  rates  on  the 
level,  stability,  and  financial  reward  for 
domestic  employment;  and 

(4)  a  program  for  carrying  out  the  policy 
objectives  oX   this  title,  together  with  such 
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reoommendatlonB  for  legislation  as  he  may 
(ieem  necessary  or  desirable. 

(b)  The  President  may  tranamit  from 
time  to  time  to  the  Congress  reports  supple- 
mentary to  the  International  Economic  Re- 
port, each  of  which  may  Include  such  sup- 
plementary or  revised  recommendations  aa 
he  may  deem  neceasary  or  desirable  to 
achieve  the  purpoaea  and  policy  objectives 
set  forth  in  this  title. 

EXECtrrrvE  dikector  and  staff  or  the  coitncil 
Sec,  208.  (a)  "Hie  staff  of  the  Council  shall 
be  headed  by  an  Executive  Director  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  and  he 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  now  or 
hereafter  provided  for  level  II  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  (5  U,S,C,  5313).  He  shall  keep 
the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  fully  and  currently  In- 
formed regarding  the  activities  of  the 
Council. 

(b)(1)  With  the  approval  of  the  Council, 
the  Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  such  staff  personnel  as 
he  deems  necessary.  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2).  the  staff  of  the  Council  shall 
be  appointed  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
shall  be  paid  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of 
chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to  classi- 
fication and  General  Schedule  pay  rates. 

(2)  With  the  approval  of  the  Council,  the 
Executive  Director  may  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  one  officer  at  a  rate  of  basic 
compensation  not  to  exceed  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule,  and  appcrtnt  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  two  officers  at  rates  of  basic 
compensation  not  to  exceed  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  V  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule, 

(c)  With  the  approval  of  the  Council,  the 
Executive  Director  may  procure  temporary 
and  Intermittent  services  to  the  same  extent 
as  Is  authorized  by  section  3109  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  dally  equivalent  of  the  rate  provided  for 
OS-18. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  is  au- 
thorized to  detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis, 
any  of  its  personnel  to  the  Council  to  assist 
it  in  carrying  out  Its  duties  under  this  title. 

Sec.  209.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
expire  on  June  30,  1973,  unless  extended  by 
legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
acthorization  roH  appropriations 
Sec.  210.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  title,  there  are  author- 
laed  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exceed  $1,- 
400,000  for  fiscal  year  1973. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  House  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bill. 
Wright  Patman, 
Wm.  a.  Barrett. 

LEONOR    K.    SXTLLrVAM, 
HXKST    S.    liXtTSS. 

Thomas  L.  Ashley, 
Fernand  J.  St  Germaim, 
William  B.  Widnall. 
AuscsT  W.  Johnson. 
Qaxrt  Bbowm, 
Manater*  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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John  BrtaxuAM, 
a.  Wn.i.iAMH. 

W.    F.    MOIfDALI, 

Wallace  F.  Bkmmrii. 
Bill  Bbock, 
ManageTi  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate 

Joint  Explanatokt  Statxmrnt  or  the 

COMMITTEX    or    COKT^aNCE 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  3726)  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1969  to  afford  more  equal  export  op- 
portunity, to  establish  a  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  following  Joint  statement 
to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of 
the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the 
managers  and  recommended  In  the  accom- 
panying conference  report : 
amendments  to  the  export  administration 

ACT    OF     1 969 

Findings  arid  policy 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  which 
amended  a  finding  that  the  unwarranted  re- 
striction of  exports  has  a  serious  adverse  ef- 
fect on  our  balance  of  payments  by  adding 
language  indicating  that  this  Is  particularly 
the  case  when  United  States  restrictions  are 
more  extensive  than  those  Imposed  by  coun- 
tries with  which  the  United  Stales  has  de- 
fense treaty  commitments. 

The  Senate  bill  also  contained  a  provision 
.stating  that  it  Is  the  policy  of  the  United 
Slates  that  the  review  of  United  States  export 
controls  .should  Involve  consultation  with 
representatives  erf  appropriate  United  States 
government  agencies  and  qualified  experts 
from  private  industry. 

The  House  amendments  contained  no 
similar  provisions.  The  conferees  adopted 
the  Senate  provisions. 

Investigation  bjf  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
of  items  subject  to  export  control 
The  Senate  bill  contained  a  provision  which 
required  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  un- 
dertake an  Investigation  to  determine  which 
items  should  no  longer  be  subject  to  export 
controls  because  they  are  not  significant  to 
the  national  security  of  the  United  States, 
The  provision  also  required  the  President  to 
remove  unilateral  export  controls  on  items 
he  determines  are  available  outside  the 
United  States  In  significant  quanUty  and 
quality  comparable  to  those  produced  In  the 
United  States,  except  when  he  determines 
that  the  absence  of  controls  would  prove 
detrimental  to  the  national  security  of  the 
United  States. 

The  House  amendments  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision.  The  conferees  adopted  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

Report  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
The  Senate  bill  required  that  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  report  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  nine  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act  con- 
cerning steps  which  he  has  taken  to  reduce 
certain  unilateral  United  States  export  con- 
trols. If  he  decides  to  continue  unilateral 
controls  on  specific  Items,  he  must  state  the 
reasons  for  doing  so. 

The  Senate  bUl  further  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  report  items  and 
information  subject  to  control  procedures 
■which  are  more  burdensome  than  comparable 
procedures  of  other  countries. 

The  House  amendments  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision.  The  conferees  ad<H>ted  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

Technical  advisory  committees 
The    Senate    bill    contained    a    provision 
irtilch  required  the  Secretary  of  Oommwre  to 
establish   technical   advisory   committees   to 


aaslat  In  reducing  l>oth  unllattrai  and  mul- 
tilateral export  oontrols  on  paaoeful,  non- 
strategic  trade. 

TlM  H«Mi—  amendments  contained  ao  sim- 
ilar provlskKi.  Tba  House  r*o*dad  to  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  an  amendment  which 
eliminated  the  requirement  that  the  mem- 
bers of  any  such  conunittee  be  compensated 
and  substituted  a  px>vlsU>a  which  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  Commflroe  to  reimburse  any 
such  member  for  travel  and  subalstence  upon 
request  of  the  member. 

ConfUUntialtty  of  btiiineu  information 

The  Senate  bUl  had  a  provision  which 
stated  that  nothing  In  this  Tlt'e  should  be 
construed  to  require  the  release  or  publica- 
tion of  information  which  Is  classified  pur- 
suant to  executive  order  or  already  protected 
by  other  safeguards  In  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1969. 

The  House  amendments  contained  no  sim- 
ilar provision.  The  conferees  adopted  the 
Senate  provision. 

Effective  date 

The  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  title  was 
to  take  effect  on  July  31,  1972. 

The  House  amendments  provided  for  the 
effective  date  to  be  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Act. 

The  conferees  adopted  the  Senate  provi- 
sion. 

COtTNCn.   OK  IMTERNATTONAL   ECONOMIC   POUCT 

The  Senate  bUl  contained  a  Title  11  which 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Council 
on  International  Economic  Policy.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  Council  is  to  provide  for  closer 
interagency  coordination  in  the  development 
of  United  States  Internattonal  economic  pol- 
icy. This  better  ooordixiatlDn  is  found  to  be 
necessary  because  there  are  many  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment operating  in  the  international  eco- 
nomic policy  area,  and  because  better  coordi- 
nation U  needed  between  domestic  and  for- 
eign economic  policy. 

The  CouncU  created  in  the  Senate  bill 
would  be  m  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Its  membership  Includes  the  Presi- 
dent and  nine  cabinet  officers  and  execu- 
tive office  officials.  The  duties  of  the  Council 
include  advising  and  assisting  the  President 
in  the  preparation  of  an  International  Eco- 
nomic Report,  reviewing  the  policies  of  the 
many  agencies  operating  In  the  International 
economic  policy  area  and  making  recommen- 
dations to  the  President  for  Improving  and 
making  more  consistent  our  international 
economic  policy. 

The  Senate  bUl  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent, with  the  asslstanoe  of  the  CouncU, 
shall  submit  an  annual  International  Eoo- 
nomlc  Report  to  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  bill  further  provided  for  a 
Council  staff  to  be  headed  by  an  Executive 
Director.  The  Executive  Director  would  be  re- 
quired to  keep  the  appropriate  committees 
of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  fuUy  and 
currenUj  informed  regarding  the  activities 
of  the  Council. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  $1,400,000  for 
the  Council  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  provided 
that  the  legislation  creating  the  Ooundl 
shall  expire  on  June  30,  1973  unless  specifi- 
caUy  extended  by  legislation  enacted  by  the 
Congress. 

The  House  amendments  contained  no  simi- 
lar provision.  The  House  receded  to  the  Ben- 
ate  provision  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

1.  In  connection  with  the  duty  erf  the  Ooun- 
cU  to  review  the  acUvltias  and  the  policies  of 
the  United  States  government,  there  was 
stricken  explicit  refeivnos  to  a  spsetflc  inter- 
national agreement  and  to  specific  tzadlng 
partners.  The  conferees  agreed  that  the  re- 
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m*lnlng  languagv  was  broad  enough  to  al- 
low the  Council  to  review  any  such  trade 
relstlonahlps. 

2.  In  connection  with  the  duty  of  the 
Council  to  make  recommendatlona  to  the 
Prealdent,  the  confereee  agreed  to  strike  the 
word  "exlrtlng"  from  the  requirement  that 
policy  proposals  be  developed  with  a  view 
toward  "preserving  the  existing  diversified 
industrial  base  of  the  United  States." 

3.  In  connection  with  the  appointment  of 
an  Executive  Director  for  the  Council,  It  was 
agreed  to  delete  the  requirement  that  he  be 
an  Assistant  to  the  Prealdent.  The  conferees 
agreed  that  the  Bxecutlve  Director  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  and  shall  be  com- 
pensated at  the  rate  provided  for  Level  n  of 
the  executive  Schedule. 

The  conferees  unanimously  agreed  that  the 
work  of  the  Council  and  the  Report  of  the 
President  shall  Include  as  their  objectives — 

1.  strengthening  the  United  States  com- 
petitive position  in  world  trade: 

3,  achieving  equilibrium  in  international 
payment  accounts  of  the  United  States; 

3.  increasing  exp<Mt8  of  goods  and  services; 

4.  protecting  and  Improving  the  earnings  of 
foreign  investments  consonant  with  the  con- 
cepts of  tax  equity  and  the  need  for  domestic 
Investment; 

5.  achieving  freedom  of  movement  of  peo- 
ple, goods,  capital,  information,  and  tech- 
nology on  a  reciprocal  and  worldwide  basis: 

S.  Increasing  the  real  employment  and  in- 
come of  workers  and  consumers  on  the  basts 
of  IntamatlonAl  economic  activity;  and 

7.  preserving  the  diversified  Industrial  base 
of  the  United  States. 

WaioKT  Patman. 

Wm.  a.  Babbitt. 

Leonob  K.  Sttljjvan, 

HxiTBT  S.  Rxtrsa. 

Thomas  L.  Asaurr, 

PSBNAND  J.  St  QEBMAIN. 
WnJJAM  B.   WlONAIX. 

AusEBT  W.  Johnson, 
Gabbt  Bbown, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
John  Spabkman, 
H.  WnxiAMS, 

W.   P.  MONDAU:. 
WALUkCX  p.   BiNNETT, 

Bud.  Bbock. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


FURTHER    CONTINUINa 
APPROPRIATIONS,   1973 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  the  House  of  Wednesday  last, 
I  call  up  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1278)  making  further  continuing  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  1973,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  joint  resolution  be  consid- 
ered in  the  House  as  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
In  Congress  assembled.  That  clause  (c)  of  sec- 
tion lOa  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  July  1, 
1973  (Public  Law  92-334) .  Is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  out  "August  18,  1973"  and  tnsert- 
ing  In  lieu  thereof  "September  30,    1972  or 


the  sine  die  adjournment  of  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Nmety-second  Congress". 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  continuing  resolu- 
tion would  extend  to  September  30  or  the 
sine  die  adjournment  of  chis  session, 
whichever  comes  flrst. 

Of  course,  agencies  and  activities 
which  are  provided  for  in  appropriation 
bills  that  are  enacted  and  signed  into  law 
are  no  longer  under  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. 

The  report  covers  the  details.  There  is 
nothing  unusual  about  the  pending  reso- 
lution. 

I  believe  the  Congress  has  done  a  rea- 
sonably satisfactory  job  in  expediting 
handling  of  appropriation  bills  at  this 
session  of  the  Congress 

Earlier  this  session,  with  re-spect  to  the 
fiscal  year  1972.  we  passed  four  appro- 
priation measures  Congress  reduced  the 
budget  requests  for  new  spending  author- 
ity in  those  measures  by  $418  million. 

There  are  13  regular  annual  appro- 
priation bills  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1973.  Nine  of  those  13  bills  have  cleared 
the  Congress  and  gone  to  the  President; 
four  remain. 

There  will  also  be  a  closing  supple- 
mental bill. 

Among  the  bills  remaining  is  the  State, 
Justice.  Commerce,  and  Judiciai-y  ap- 
propriation bill  which  has  passed  the 
House  and  the  Senate  but  has  not  yet 
cleared  conference. 

Another  remaining  bill  for  which  we 
have  not  had  the  annual  authorization  is 
the  military  construction  appropriation 
bill.  We  hope  to  handle  that  during  the 
first  part  of  September. 

Another  Is  the  defense  appropriation 
bill.  The  related  annual  defense  author- 
ization bill  has  not  cleared  the  Congress 
and  thus  we  do  not  have  authorization, 
but  it  is  expected  that  early  in  September 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
by  the  use  of  a  special  rule  if  a  rule  is 
granted,  will  bring  before  the  House  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

As  you  know,  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate have  passed  the  autliorization  bills 
but  settlwnent  of  the  differences  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  has  not  yet 
taken  place. 

Then,  we  have  the  foreign  assistance 
appropriation  bill  which  we  hope  to  pre- 
sent to  the  House  by  about  mid-Septem- 
ber. That,  too,  has  been  delayed  for  lack 
of  authorization. 

Then,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  clos- 
ing supplemental  bill. 

So  it  would  now  seem,  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  appropriation  bills,  unless 
there  are  unforeseen  difficulties,  the  busi- 
ness can  be  fully  cleared  by  September 
30.  the  expiration  date  of  the  pending 
continuing  resolution. 

Now.  of  course,  this  will  not  be  easy  to 
accomplish  but  it  can,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  accomplished. 

It  is  not  certain  just  what  bills  may  be 
vetoed.  It  has  been  widely  asserted  that 
the     Labor-HEW     appropriation     bill. 


which  is  far  above  the  President's  budget 
requests,  will  be  vetoed.  If  that  takes 
place,  of  course  some  delay  wotUd  be 
brought  about  as  it  wiU  be  necessarj-  to 
bring  a  new  bill  before  the  House,  con- 
sider it,  pass  it,  and  have  it  considered 
by  the  other  body  and  then  it  will  have  to 
go  to  conference.  There  will  be  some 
delay  there.  I  would  add  that  if  it  is  ve- 
toed, the  activities  involved  would  be 
continued  under  existing  continuing  res- 
olution ground  rules. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  know  what  bills 
may  be  vetoed,  and  of  course  there  will 
be  some  delay  in  the  event  any  of  the 
bills  are  vetoed. 

THE    .'VPPROPRIATION    BUJ-S    OF   THE   SESSION 

Now.  questions  may  arise  as  to  how 
well  or  how  poorly  Congress  has  done  in 
handling  the  appropriation  bills  at  this 
session.  On  the  four  supplemental  meas- 
ures for  fiscal  1972.  we  were  below  the 
budget  requests,  as  I  mentioned,  by  about 
$418  million. 

When  the  work  is  all  done  this  fall  and 
we  complete  all  the  appropriation  bills 
for  fiscal  1973.  I  would  not  be  at  all  sur- 
prised if  the  House  has  not  provided,  in 
total,  something  materially  below  the 
total  of  the  budget  requests,  considered 
in  those  appropriation  bills.  I  say  that  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Labor-HEW 
bill  is  very  considerably  above  the  budget 
requested.  I  am  speaking  of  the  annual 
appropriation  bills  only.  And  I  refer  only 
to  the  House.  But  even  in  respect  to  final 
action  by  Congress  on  the  annual  appro- 
priation bills  for  1973.  when  we  consider 
all  the  measures  which  will  be  before  us. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  might  very 
well  be  about  even-steven.  in  total,  with 
the  budget  requests — perhaps  a  few  hun- 
dred million  below  the  total. 

Much  has  been  said  about  an  overall 
expenditure  limitation  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  The  administration  has  avail- 
able for  expenditure  many  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  addition  to  the  new  appropriations 
being  made  for  this  year.  Unexpended 
Federal  funds  across  the  Government, 
for  all  purposes,  at  the  beginning  of  this 
fiscal  year  totaled  roughly  $140  billion, 
in  addition  to  perhaps  $110  billion  of  bal- 
ances in  various  trust  funds.  Of  course, 
biUIcMis  and  billions  of  those  funds  could 
not  be  expended  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  for  various  reasons,  one  being  that 
many,  many  billions  would  not  even  be 
committed  or  obligated. 

Controlling  spending  comes  down  to 
this :  The  way  to  reduce  and  control  ex- 
penditures is  to  reduce  and  control  the 
appropriations  and  to  also  slow  down 
passage  of  legislation  which  mandates 
expenditures  through  nonappropriatlon 
bills.  The  budget  has  been  seriously 
breached  by  three  or  four  nonappropria- 
tlon bills  this  year. 

I  may  have  more  to  say  about  this 
question  at  a  later  date. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend,  I  am  Including  a  table  on  the 
appropriation  bills  as  they  stand  at  this 
time  with  respect  to  fiscal  1973: 
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Bud(«t  raaueit 


Bill 


(•t  raQU**! 


Approved 


Chants, 
(+)a«(-) 


m  the  Hoiua: 

1  legislativ* 

2  State-Ju$tlc«-Comm»rc«- 

Judiciary - 

3  HUO-Spaca-Soaaca-Vatarans. 

4  Transportatioii 

Advanca  1974  appro- 
priation._ -  - 

5.  District  ol  Columtua  (Fadaral 

(uodi) 

6.  Labor-KEW 

7.  Interior..-       - .- ■ 

8.  Treasury-Postal  Sarvica- 

General  Goveniment 

9.  Public  Worlis— *EC   -. 

10.  Agriculture — Enwrooaiaiital 

and  Consumer  ProtactiMi.. 

11.  Disaster  Raltal  Sappla- 

mental,  1973 

12  Military  Construclion.. 

13  Defense 

14  Foreign  Aasntanoa. 


J433. 627,004 


4  687.»gS. 

?0,173, 18S, 

2.909,181. 


600 
000 

095 


(131  181  000) 


343  30S, 

27, 327. 323. 

2.  S20,  340, 

5. 066. 603, 
5, 489.  OSS, 


000 
MO 

000 

000 

000 


12, 9i2. 177,400 


15  SupplemantaJ,  1973. 


1.569,800. 

(2.661.3S4, 

(79,  SH.  IM. 

(S,1U,024, 


000 
000). 
000). 
000). 


(427,  604,  764 

4,587,104,350 
19,718.490.000 
2.  7S1,614.0« 

(131  181,000). 

332,  306,  GOO 

28,603.179,500 

2.  529,  658,  200 

5, 057. 145, 000 
5,437,727,000 

12.897,010,900 

1, 587, 300, 000 


-t6. 022, 240 

-100,8*4,250 
-454. 695. 000 
-117,567,000 


-11.000.000 

■1-1.275.856,000 

-1-9,218,200 

-9,458.000 
-il,  331,060 

-55,166.500 

-1-17.500,000 


Total,  House  bills      83, 472, 519, 5«       83,969,039,809  -+496,450,210 


In  llii  Senate: 

I.  Legislative 

2   HUD-Space-Scienca-Veterans. 

3.  District  of  Cohimbta  (Fa4aral 

fandi) — 

4.  state-Justice-Commerce- 
Judiciary. 

Trsftsportation 

Advance  1974  awapriatioa. 


5. 


519.347.899 
20,  258, 183,  OOO 

343. 306,  OOO 

4.  704.  326.  600 
2,909, 181  095 
(131.  III.  000) 


614,722.880 
20,  583. 370,  000 

313,  706. 000 

4,820,717.769 
2,  906,  994,  095 
(131,  181,000). 


-4,  625.  019 
+325. 187.  000 

-29,600.000 

-1-116,391,169 
-2,187,000 


HU 


Bodfflt  raaaaat 


Chania, 


6.  Tivasary-faaM  Sarviea- 

Caaaral  GovarnnMat . .      tS,  066, 603.  OM 

7.  Lafcor-HEW 28,  776, 6J3,  500 

8.  latonor  2  527.154,090 

8.  PuWic  Work»-AEC -        5.499.058.009 

10.  Airicultura-EnviroMnantal 

and  Consumar  Prolaction  . .      12, 952, 198  «(K) 

11.  DIuster  RalMf  SuppiaaMiital, 

1973. 

12.  Military  Construettoa _ 

13.  Oafensa. - 

14.  Fareign  Astirtawca 

15.  Sapplemental.  1973 

Total .  bills  claarad  Seaate . .      83,544,993.494 

Claarad  to  the  Presidant, 

1.  Lagislative... 519,347.999 

2.  Treasury-Postal  Serviea- 

General  Go»anim«nt. 5  066.603,000 

3.  Distnct  of  C«l«inbia  (Fadaral 

funds) 343,306,000 

4.  Interior..       i'52-J"-S22 

5.  HUD-Spaaa-Sciaea-Valarani.  20.  259, 183. 000 

6.  Labor-HE*;..... 28,776,633,500 

7   Asriculture-Enviroamaatal 

andConsumarProtaeton..      12.952,190,400 

8.  Public  Works-AEC flS'?SS2! 

9.  Transportation 2,909,181,095 

Advance  1974  appro- 
priation      (131.181.000) 

Total,  bills  claared  to  ttie 
Preside«it 78.  841,  656  8»« 


$5, 057, 186, 000 

31,354,930.500 

2. 559, 9a.  990 

5,»t,Ctl000 

13.561,055,880 


-Sa.  417. 000 

-r-2. 578.  2S7. 000 

-h23, 789, 800 

-f42.C38.000 

->-608,  865  400 


87.235.301.844       -^3.699,318.350 


513.  787. 990 

5.057,827,000 

316,391.090 

2,548,935,000 

20,125.951.099 

30,538,919,500 

13,434.032,700 
5.504,914,009 
2, 867, 937. 095 

(131,191.099). 


-5,559.919 

-8,776,000 

-26, 913, 000 

+Z\.  781.  300 

-132.20,000 

-f-1. 762. 296, 000 

-M81. 842,  300 

-rl5.856.000 
-41.  244.  000 


80, 9««,  697,  575        ^2  067, 040. 681 


COMPREHINSrVE    BUDGET    SCOREKEEPING    SXrOBT 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  add  that  the  fore- 
going table  relates  only  to  the  annual 
appropriation  bills.  Those  bills  do  not 
encompass  all  actions — or  inactions — 
that  have  an  impact  on  the  budget  rec- 
ommendations. In  that  connection.  I 
would  again  call  attention  to  the  periodic 
budget  "scorekeeping"  reports  issued  by 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Re- 
duction of  Federal  Expenditures.  These 
reports  are  designed  to  keep  tabs,  cur- 
rently, on  what  is  happening  in  the  legis- 
lative process  to  the  budget  recommenda- 
tions of  the  President,  both  appropria- 
tionwise  and  expenditurewise.  and  on 
the  revenue  recommendations,  and  not 
only  from  actions  in  the  revenue  and  ap- 
propriation bills  but  also  in  legislative 
bills  that  affect  budget  authority  and  ex- 
penditures— backdoor  bills,  bills  that 
mandate  expenditures,  and  so  on. 

Several  such  reports  have  been  issued 
this  year — the  latest  one  as  of  August  4. 
Others  will  be  forthcoming.  Copies  are 
sent  to  the  oflSce  of  each  Member. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  intrigued  by  the 
gentleman's  statement  that  there  are 
only  four  or  five  appropriation  bills  re- 
maining to  be  considered.  On  one  hand 
he  says  that  we  can  reasonably  expect  to 
get  through  by  September  30,  as  provided 
in  the  continuing  resolution. 

Then  the  distinguished  chairman 
seems  to  think  he  has  some  doubt  about 
that.  Would  the  gentleman  care  to  clarify 
and  make  a  prediction  as  to  whether  we 
can  reasonably  expect  to  have  to  join 
the  campaigning  absentees  of  the  other 
body  or  be  stuck  here  well  into  October? 

Mr.  MAHON.  I,  of  course,  do  not  know, 
but  unless  there  is  some  extended  con- 
troversy or  delaying  tactic  of  some  kind 
relating  to  an  end-the-war  resolution  or 


some  other  unanticipated  and  very  con- 
troversisd  matter,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  in  the  normal  course  of  things  the 
appropriation  bills  could  be  disposed  of 
between  September  5  and  September  30. 
This  would  require  considerable  activity, 
I  must  say,  but  most  of  the  hearings  have 
been  held  and  some  of  the  bills  tenta- 
tively marked  up.  If  we  can  find  a  parlia- 
mentary way  to  proceed  with  foreign 
aid.  the  two  defense  hills,  and  the  final 
supplemental  bill,  we  should  be  aUe  to 
make  the  deadline.  We  should  have  no 
difficulty  in  settling  the  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  Judiciary  bills. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriatiotis  Committee,  having  had  a 
great  many  years  of  ejcperience  in  this 
body  and  having  wattiied  Its  workings, 
would  see  no  reasai  why,  with  the  ap- 
propriation bills  cleajed  by  Septem- 
ber 30,  there  should  be  any  sessions 
thereafter? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Prom  the  standpoint  of 
the  Committee  on  Amiropriatiotis  I  am 
compelled  to  agree  wholeheartedly  with 
the  gentleman.  I  would  certainly  hope 
we  can  finish  our  business  in  order  that 
we  can  all  return  to  our  districts  and 
visit  with  our  people.  I  would  hope,  as  I 
know  the  gentleman  and  most  other 
Members  of  the  House  do,  that  we  would 
not  have  a  lameduck  session  after  tJie 
November  election.  Oenerally,  I  think 
the  Congress  is  proceeding  with  reason- 
able deliberation  in  most  of  these  mat- 
ters. We  have  taken  time  but  we  ought  to 
take  the  time  necessary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  gentleman  more,  that  the  last  thing 
we  need  is  a  lameduck  session  of  Con- 
gress OQ  top  of  what  we  have  already 
had.  Moreover,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  would  like  to  do  a  little  fishing  in 
the  interim  between  November  7  and  the 
convening  of  the  next  Congress,  being 


fortunate  enoui^  to  be  reelected  of 
course,  but  that  Is  in  the  lap  of  the  gods, 
too.  I  would  like  to  go  fishing  even 
though  I  mi«ht  have  to  fish  through  the 
ice. 

.,  Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  knows 
that  the  apostle  Peter  was  also  a  fisher- 
man but  he  was  to  be  a  fl&her  of  men. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  Let  us  keep 
our  comparisons  in  perspective. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  think  most  of  us  would 
like  to  visit  with  our  constituents  as  fre- 
quently as  possible  and  certainly  be- 
tween now  and  the  November  election. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  hope  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  with  his  powers 
of  persuasion  will  be  able  to  carry  on 
some  effective  missiocuLry  work  with  the 
Speaker,  while  the  HepubUcans  are  con- 
ventioning,  leading  to  an  early  end  in 
September  of  this  sesslosi  of  Congress. 

Mr.  MAHON.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  the  necessary  number  of  words. 

Mr.  SpeaJoer.  I  beUeve  this  oontlnuing 
resolution  is  necess9tfy. 

I  am  afraid  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
if  he  is  interested  at  ail  in  mr  observa- 
tion. wlD  find  my  dlstlngtiished  chair- 
man is  a  bit  optimtetlc.  I  thought  that 
this  resolution  mlcht  go  imtU  sine  dte 
instead  of  trying  to  get  it  as  of  Septem- 
ber 30.  but  it  is  not  always  a  pleasant 
thing  to  come  in  and  ask  for  the  continu- 
ing resolution. 

I  would  be  willing  of  course  to  bet, 
but  we  are  not  allowed  to  bet  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  but  I  wouiA  wager  a  buck- 
eye at  least  that  we  win  be  here  for  an- 
other c<mtlnuing  rescdutlon  after  Sep- 
tember 30. 

Mr.  QROas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yiaU? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  Iowa. 
Mr.  GROSS.  The  genUeman  fnm  Iowa 
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Is  not  much  of  a  bettor  and  he  would 
have  little  or  no  use  for  a  buckeye.  I 
hope  the  gentleman  Is  wrong  and  I  hope 
if  he  does  make  that  kind  of  wager  that 
he  loses,  because  I  can  see  no  reason  In 
the  world  why  we  should  be  in  session 
during  the  month  of  October. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  gentleman  knows  it 
would  not  be  the  first  time  I  have  been 
wrong.  This  is  one  time  I  should  like  to 
be  wrong,  on  this,  but  I  just  do  not  like 
to  see  people  get  their  hopes  up  to  be 
out  of  here  by  September  30,  when  we 
look  at  what  is  ahead  of  us  and  also 
realize  there  may  be  some  delaying  tac- 
tics in  {mother  body.  I  would  suggest  we 
do  not  get  packed  on  September  30. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said.  I  am  in  favor 
of  this  continuing  resolution.  I  hope  it 
will  pass  unanimously. 

Mr.  B4AHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  joint  resolution 
to  final  passage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
pearsd  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  wUI  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  381,  nays  8.  not  voting  43, 


as  follows: 

{RoU   No.  3261 

YKAS— 481 

Abbut 

Brinkley 

Conover 

Abourezk 

Brooks 

Conyers 

Adams 

Broomfleld 

Corman 

AdtUbbo 

Cotter 

Alexander 

Brown.  Mich. 

Coughlln 

Andenon. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Culver 

Calif. 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Curlln 

Anderaon,  ni. 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Daniel,  Va. 

Andersoa, 

Buchanan 

DanleU,  N.J. 

Tenn. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Danlelson 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Davis.  Oa. 

Andrews, 

Burleaon.  Tex. 

Davis.  S.C. 

N.  Dak. 

Burllaon,  Mo. 

de  la  Oarza 

Annunzlo 

Burton 

Delaaey 

Archer 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Dellenback 

Arends 

Bymea.  Wis. 

Dellums 

Aabley 

Byron 

Denholm 

Asp  in 

Cabell 

Dennis 

AsplnaU 

Caffery 

Dent 

BadlUo 

Camp 

Devlna 

Baring 

Carey.  N.T. 

Dickinson 

Barrett 

Carlson 

Dlggs 

Begicb 

Carney 

Dlngell 

Belcher 

Caaey.  Tex. 

Donohue 

BeU 

Cederberg 

Dom 

Bennett 

CeUer 

Dow 

Bergland 

Chamberlain 

Downing 

BeTUl 

Chappell 

Drinan 

BLa«Kl 

Chlaholm 

Dulakl 

Blester 

Clark 

Duncan 

Bingham 

Clausen. 

du  Pont 

Blackburn 

Don  H. 

Bckhardt 

BUtnik 

Clawaoa,  Del 

Bdwards.Cam 

Boggs 

Clay 

Ellberg 

Bo  land 

Cleveland 

Krlenbom 

BoUlns 

ColUar 

Bach 

Bow 

CollinB  ni. 

Bableman 

Bradamas 

Colmer 

Bvans.  Colo. 

Bray 

Conable 

Evins,  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Plndley 

I^aher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

Foley 

Ford.  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D, 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Pialton 
Fuqua 
Qallflanakis 
Qarmatz 
Gaydoa 
Getty  8 
Glaimo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Gonzalez 
Ooodling 
Orasso 
Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
OnfBn 
Grlffltha 
Grover 
Gubser 
Qude 
Haley 
Hal  pern 
Hamilton 
Hammer- 

schnudt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Haraba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 
Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler.  W  Va. 
Heinz 
Helstoski 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks.  Wash. 
HUlls 
Hogan 
HoUfleld 
Horton 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
Jarman 
Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
Kartb 

Kastenmeler 
Kaseu 
Keating 
Kee 
Kemp 
King 

Sluczynaki 
Koch 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Kyros 
Latta 
Link 
Uoyd 
Long.  Ud. 
McClory 


Ash  brook 
Collins.  Tex. 
Crane 


McClure 

McColUster 

McCormack 

McCv.Uoch 

MrDade 

MrDonalri, 

Mich. 
McEwen 
MoPall 
McKay 
McKevltt 
McKlnney 
Mardonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
Mahon 
MaUUard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Mathias.  Calif. 
Mathls.  Oa. 
Matsunat^a 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills.  Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mlnshall 
Mitchell 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Mona^an 
Montgomery 
Mixirhead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy.  111. 
Murphy.  N.Y 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzi 
Nelsen 
NlchoU 
NU 
Obev 
OHara 
OKonskl 
O'Neill 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Ptrnie 
Poage 
Podeil 
Poff 
Powell 
Preyer.  N.C. 
Price.  111. 
Price.  Tex. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Puclnski 
Purcell 
Quie 
Quillen 
Railsback 
Randall 
Ran  gel 
Rees 
Reid 
Reusa 
Rlegle 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Robison.  N.Y. 
Rodlno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncalio 
Rooney,  Pa. 

NAYS — 8 

Derwlnskl 

Gross 

HaU 


Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Ro^isaelot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Germain 

Sandman 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Srherle 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Sisk 

Skubllz 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Springer 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WlUlam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Steiger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Siuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Udall 
tniman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vantk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggon  ner 
Wampler 
Ware 
Whalen 
Whalley 
White 
Whitehurst 
Whitten 
Wldnail 
Wiggins 
Williams 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wlnn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wvatt 
Wydler 
Wylie 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Pla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zton 
Zwach 


Landgrebe 
Selberllng 


NOT  VOTINO — 43 
Abemethy  Brasco  Dowdy 

Abzug  Carter  Dwyer 

Baker  Clancy  Bdmondson 

Betts  Conte  Edwards.  Ala. 

Blanton  Davis.  Wis.  Pish 


Frellughuysen 

Gallagher 

Hagan 

Hebert 

Heckler.  Mass 

Hull 

Keith 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lenuon 


Lent 

Long.  La. 

Lujan 

McCloskey 

McMillan 

Michel 

Mills.  Ark. 

Passman 

Pelly 

Rarlck 


Rhodes 

Rooney,  NY, 

Roybal 

Ryan 

Schmitz 

Schneebelt 

Veysey 

Waldla 


So  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pau's : 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mrs.  Abzug. 

Mr  Ryan  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Brasco  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr  Hull  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr  Passman  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr  Leggett  with  Mr.  McCIoekey. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr  McMillan  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  Schmitz. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  Schneebeli. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr  Roybal  with  Mr.  Pish. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Prellng- 
huysen. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


generaIj  leave 


Mr.  M/JiON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  disaster  relief  iH.R. 
16254)  passed  this  afternoon  and  on  the 
continuing  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
1278)  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  9092. 
PAY  OF  GOVERNMENT  PREVAIL- 
ING RATE  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill  t  H.R. 
9092)  to  provide  an  equitable  system  for 
fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of  pay  for 
prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  managers  be  read  In  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

'For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August  1 . 
1972.) 

Mr.  HENDERSON  (during  the  read- 
ing ) .  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  dispense  with  further  reading  of 
the  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
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the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HE^rDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
bill  H.R.  9092.  passed  the  House  by  a  voice 
vote  on  July  28.  1971.  On  June  15,  1972. 
the  Senate  by  voice  vote  passed  H.R.  9092 
with  three  substantive  amendments. 

The  conference  agreement  contains 
only  two  substantive  changes  to  the 
House-passed  bill.  These  changes  are  as 
follows : 

IXDERAL    PREVAILING    RATE    ADVISOBT 
COMMITTEE 

The  House  bill  established  a  Federal 
Prevailing  Rate  Advisory  Committee, 
composed  of  11  members,  to  study  the 
prevailing  rate  system. 

The  Advisory  Committee  would  be 
composed  of  five  representatives  of  man- 
agement and  five  representatives  of  Fed- 
eral employee  organizations,  plus  an  in- 
dependent Chairman  to  be  appointed  by 
the  President  for  a  4-year  terra. 

Nine  of  the  10  Advisory  Committee 
members  would  be  designated  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. 

The  conference  agreement  adopts  the 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  regarding  the 
Federal  Prevailing  Rate  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, except  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  will  be  appointed 
by  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  rather  than  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

As  was  provided  in  the  House  bill,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Committee  will 
be  appointed  for  a  4-year  term  and  may 
not  hold  any  other  office  or  position  in 
the  Federal  Government  or  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government. 

EFFECrmE    DATE    OF    NEW    FOtmXH    AND 
FIFTH    PAY    STEPS 

One  of  the  major  changes  in  the  pre- 
vailing rate  system  which  is  made  by 
H.R.  9092  is  to  provide  that  each  grade  of 
a  regular  wage  schedule  for  nonsuper- 
visory  prevailing  rate  employees  shall 
have  five  steps  instead  of  the  present 
three  steps. 

Under  the  effective  date  section  of  the 
House  bill,  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
new  fourth  and  fifth  pay  steps  would 
have  become  effective  on  the  first  day 
of  the  first  pay  period  which  begins  on 
or  after  the  90th  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  relating  to 
the  new  forth  and  fifth  pay  steps  shall 
not  become  effective  until  the  first  day  of 
the  first  pay  period  commencing  after: 
First,  the  date  on  which  the  President 
ceases  to  exercise  his  authority  under  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to 
stabilize  wages  and  salaries,  or  second, 
April  30, 1973,  whichever  date  occurs  first. 

This  change,  of  course,  is  made  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  administration's  existing 
program  of  economic  restraint. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  bill  HJl. 
9092  represents  very  reasonable  and 
equitable  legislation.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
now  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Virginia. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 


time  simply  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man who  has  just  presented  this  report, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
the  members  of  his  subcommitte  and  the 
House  conferees.  They  have  done  an  out- 
standing job  for  people  who  have  been 
long  overworked,  and  I  commend  the 
gentleman  and  his  subcommittee  for  a 
splendid  job  well  done. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  recognize  his 
longtime  interest  In  the  development  of 
this  legislation  and  in  the  system. 

I  hope  we  can  move  to  adopt  the  con- 
ference report  very  shortly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
( Mr.  HoGAN ) . 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  again,  I  find 
myself  in  the  imcomfortable  position  of 
supporting  legislation — the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  9092 — which  is  opposed  by 
the  President.  I  am  hopeful  that  circum- 
stances this  time  will  allow  him  to  sign 
this  bill  into  law. 

As  I  stated  when  this  bill  passed  the 
House  in  1970  and  again  in  July  1971 
enactmMit  will  go  a  long  way  toward  as- 
suring that  Wage  Board  employees,  so- 
called  blue-collar  workers,  of  the  Federal 
Government,  are  in  a  pay  position  com- 
parable with  their  counterparts  in  pri- 
vate Industry. 

It  is  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
upgrading  and  revision  of  the  prevailing 
rate  system  is  long  overdue,  and  neces- 
sary if  the  Federal  Government  is  going 
to  compete  with  private  industry  for  top- 
flight laborers  and  tradesmen. 

This  compromise  bill  is  realistic,  equi- 
table, and  just,  and  will  provide  neces- 
sary guidelines  for  Wage  Board  rates  for 
many  years  to  come. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  this  legis- 
laticm, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose  the  conference 
report  on  this  bill  and  urge  that  it  be  re- 
jected. The  differences  between  the  Sen- 
ate- and  House-passed  bills  were  rela- 
tively minor,  and  there  was  no  way  for 
the  conferees  to  r^ort  an  acceptable 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  sign  the  con- 
ference report,  and  neither  did  any  of 
the  House  Members  who  were  conferees 
on  this  piece  of  legislation. 

First,  I  think  one  point  should  be  made 
very  clear.  There  seems  to  be  soxne  at- 
tempt, whether  intentional  or  not,  to  dis- 
guise this  bill  as  a  general  pay  raise  for 
Federal  blue-collar  workers  in  order  to 
treat  these  employees  on  an  equitable 
basis  with  so-called  white-collar  em- 
ployees. Such  is  not  the  case. 

Under  the  existing  system  for  fixing 
the  pay  of  Wage  Board  employees,  pay 
raises  are  continually  being  granted 
these  workers  in  all  wage  areas  through- 
out the  United  States.  Before  the  wage- 
price  guidelines,  pay  raises  averaging 
over  8  percent  were  the  rule.  Pay  raises 
equaling  the  5.5-percent  guidelines  are 
now  being  given  in  most  wage  areas.  In 
fact,  the  present  Wage  Board  system  Is 
not  only  operating  effectively,  but  it  is 
maintaining  the  pay  of  these  employees 
on  a  comparable  basis  with  pay  in  the 
private  sector. 


■WTiat  this  bill  actually  does  is  destroy 
forever  the  prevailing  rate  concept — the 
existing  system — which  has  operated  suc- 
cessfully for  nsore  than  100  years  to  as- 
sure Wage  Board  employees  full  com- 
parability with  private  industry  employ- 
ees. The  bill  replaces  the  existing  three- 
step  pay  system  with  a  flve-step  paj-  sys- 
tem, with  the  fifth  step  pajlng  12  per- 
cent more  than  local  prevailing  wages. 
Since  most  Wage  Board  employees  would 
eventually  go  into  the  fifth  step,  the  new 
system  jjerpetually  guarantees  that  most 
Wage  Board  employees  around  the  coun- 
try will  be  paid  12  percent  higher  pay 
rates  than  are  paid  by  local  private  em- 
ployers. The  legislation  would  adopt  the 
policy  that  the  Federal  Government  will 
be  the  highest  paying  employer  in  any 
given  wage  area  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  consequences  of  such 
a  policy  could  be  devastating.  Certainly, 
there  would  ensue  an  inflationary  wage 
spiral  throughout  the  country  that  would 
be  impossible  to  control.  The  Federal 
Government,  by  setting  Federal  wages 
12  percent  higher  than  local  wagee. 
would  be  inviting  inflated  pay  demands 
nationwide  from  every  trade,  craft,  and 
union.  Employees  in  the  private  economy 
would  be  automatically  forced  into  a  con- 
tinuing demand  to  catch  up  and  to  re- 
ceive wages  comparable  to  those  received 
by  Federal  employees. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  this  bill 
will  add  an  additional  $180  million  per 
year  to  the  existing  $4  billion  Wage 
Board  pay  roll.  It  is  a  cost  that  is  not 
budgeted.  It  will  contribute  to  the  ex- 
isting budget  deficit.  It  will  definitely 
feed  the  fires  of  inflation. 

There  are  additional  reasons  why  this 
conference  report  should  be  rejected. 
The  inclusion  of  so-called  nonappropria- 
ted fund  employees,  the  enactment  of 
nationwide  pay  differentials  for  evening 
and  night  work,  the  one-half  billion  dol- 
lar additional  increase  in  the  unfunded 
liabihty  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
system — these  are  but  a  few. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  every  objective  stand- 
ard, this  is  bad  legislation.  It  is  a  much 
worse  bill  than  was  enacted  in  the  last 
Congress — and  which  was  vetoed  by  the 
President.  It  is  a  bill  that  definitely  vio- 
lates the  President's  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  July  26  on  fiscal  discipline,  in 
which  he  stated  he  would  veto  any  bill 
coming  to  his  desk  which  called  for  ex- 
cessive spending  threatening  the  Federal 
budget. 

I  sincerely  urge  that  this  conference 
report  be  rejected;  otherwise,  I  would 
think  the  F»re6ident  will  have  no  other 
course  of  fiction  but  to  veto  it. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  in- 
advertently made  a  misstatement  in  his 
remarks;  I  believe  the  gentleman  said 
that  none  of  the  Members  who  were 
House  conferees  signed  the  conference 
report.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  did  not  mean  that. 

Mr,  GROSS.  None  of  the  minority 
members  of  the  committee  signed  the 
conference  report. 
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Ur.  HBfDCRaON.  AUattiam  majority 
membflra  itvied  ttie  oonf •lonoe  npoct. 

Mr.  OROes.  If  I  mad*  thai  statement 
it  will  be  oomcted.  and  Z  thank  the 
genttoman  from  North  Carolina  for  cor- 

rectlnc  me.  ^     ,        ^. 

Mr.  RODSSKLOT.  Mr.  ft)eaker,  the 
question  on  this  conference  report  on 
H  Jl,  waa  U  not  whether  we  are  in  aip- 
port  of  fWeral  blue  coUar  woik«^  be- 
cause, we  are,  but  rather  do  we  favor  a 
pay  syetam  that  will  allow,  not  a  pre- 
T«lUng  vase  rate,  but  an  actual  wage 
rate  of  13  percent  above  the  prevailing 
rate  fOr  local  private  industry. 

To  vote  "asf»"  means  you  approve  of 
federal  employees  reoelvlnc  13  percent 
above  tfaa  rates  of  pay  the  craftsmen  and 
tradHBMn  receive  in  your  district.  To 
vote  "no"  means  you  disapprove  of  this 
conoept,  and  the  coiresposuUng  infla* 
tlooary  effeeta.  

ICr,  aprntosr,  our  present  system  oi 
eompensadng  Fadtfal  bhK  ooUar  worfcere 
by  parlBV  tb«m  the  local  prevaUlng  rates 
of  pay  of  their  counterparts  in  private 
mdurtry  bm  worked  weU,  and  we  should 
not  tamper  with  It 

X  vg«  disapproval  of  the  conference 

report  <m  RB.  »09a. 

Ifr  TTtTj.iw  M^.  Speaker,  the  oonfer- 
mttm  'matt  on  H.R.  MtS  is  a  f  ah:  com- 
promise of  the  bills  whJoh  passed  the 
Boom  and  tbe  Senate,  and  I  support 

it 

Wfalle  I  still  do  have  reservatians  eon- 
oamlBg  tHe  lnr!"'^»  of  nosiapproptlatod 
faxl  employvM  in  the  prevalUnx  rate 
oiHi  neiwtbeless,  they,  to*,  must  be 
treated  fairly.  And.  this  taiU  wlU  Miaot 
tttte  Imr  the  prtnotpto  at  equal  par  for 
evMl  wwk,  and  assure  tlu  Fedsral  Oov- 
eramsBt  at  \mtag  able  to  reemtt  and  re- 
tain Um  beet  qoalifled  tradesmen  and 
craftensen. 

Mr  SpeakOT,  the  thne  has  come  to 
yieperiy  teoocnlce  oar  Psdsral  bluo  col- 
lar workers  and  Insve  that  they  receive 
the  same  compansatlaa  as  their  oounter- 
patt  tat  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  DOL8KL  Mr.  Speaksr.  I  rise  in 
ai9Port  or  the  oonf  enoce  agreement  on 
H.R.  M«S.  This  tosMatloB  wttl  establish 
a  l»t^  needed  statutory  system  for  flz- 
tng  and  adjiwtlnc  rates  etf  pay  for  pre- 
Tailtaw  nito  emptoyeee  of  the  VMeral 
C3ev«rmnent.  There  are  approstanately 
Mt.MM  Federal  employees  covered  by 
this  legialatlon. 

I  want  to  take  this  opporttmity  to  sk- 
prees  my  appreciatkm  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nortti  CanHtoa  (Mr.  wmonaam) 
and  the  other  conferees,  fbr  theircoop- 
eratlon  in  worUns  out  the  conference 
agreement.  There  really  is  only  one  sig- 
nificant difference  between  ttie  confer- 
ence agreement  and  the  House-passed 

bill. 

Thia  dMference  Is  ttie  effective  date  for 
the  new  fourth  and  fifth  piiy  steps.  The 
eCteetlve  date  under  the  Hoom  Mfil  for 
the  fourth  step  would  h«ve  been  the  flr* 
day  of  the  ftret  pay  pettod  wbteh  begins 
on  or  after  the  Jtih  day  attor  the  date 
of  enactment.  The  employees  eligible  for 
advancement  on  that  date  would  go  Into 
the  fourth  step,  and  after  serving  the 
prescribed  thne  for  Ua-step  service,  would 
advance  to  the  fifth  step. 

The    conference    agreement    provides 


that  these  new  steps  siiall  not  become 
effective  until  the  first  day  of  the  first 
pay  period  oommencing  after  the  date 
on  which  the  President  ceases  to  exer- 
cise his  authority  under  the  Economic 
atabilization  Act  of  1970.  to  sUbUize 
wages  and  salaries,  or  April  30,  1973, 
whichever  date  occurs  first. 

■niis  is  not  a  significant  delay  as  it  ex- 
tends only  from  90  days  after  date  of 
enactment  to  April  30,  1973,  a  matter  of 
not  more  than  6  months.  The  major  ben- 
efits that  will  accrue  under  this  Act  far 
offset  this  6-month  delay. 

AppzDval  of  tte  conference  report  by 
the  House,  which  I  am  convmced  will  be 
followed  by  approval  of  the  legislaUon 
by  the  President,  will  result  in  enactment 
into  law  the  Itmg  established  principles 
and  poUoies  for  setting  the  pay  of  pre- 
vailing rate  employees. 

In  addition,  it  will  make  the  following 
changes  to  the  currenty  operating  system 
and  procedures. 

It  wUl  establish  a  Federal  Prevailing 
Wage  Advisory  Committee  consisting  of 
11  memb«^.  one  of  whom  will  be  a  full- 
time  chairman  appointed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

It  will  provide  new  wage  schedules  for 
five  pay  steps  Instead  of  the  present  three 
steps,  with  the  fifth  step  rising  to  112 
percont  of  the  prevailing  wage. 

It  provides  automatic  step  advance- 
ments after  26  weeks  in  step  1.  78  weeks 
in  step  2,  and  104  we^cs  in  each  of  step 
3  and  step  4. 

It  provides  a  7V4-percent  pay  dlffer- 
entUd  for  nonovertime  work  during  the 
second  shift,  3  pjm.  unUl  midnight,  and 
10  percent  for  the  third  shift,  11  pjn. 
until  8  a.m. 

It  provldeB  saved  pay  for  2  years  for 
prevailing  rate  employees  who  are  re- 
duced in  grade. 

And  the  final  major  feature  of  this 
legislation  will  bring  employees  of  non- 
appropriated fund  activities  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  employees  of  the  Veterans- 
Canteen  Service,  under  the  prevailing 
rate  system.  ^   ^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  HBMDKRSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ferenoe  report.  ^ 

The  previous  cpiestion  was  ordered. 
The  oonferenoe  report  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  oooaent  that  ail  Members 
may  have  5  leeislative  days  in  which 
to  revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  H.R,  9092. 

Tlte  SPSAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lOQUffit  of  the  genUeman  from  North 
Caroltna? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H  R. 
M65,  AMENDING  NATURAL  GAS 
PIPELINE    SAFETY    ACT    OF    1968 

Mr.  STAOOKRS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU 

up   the   conference   report  on   the  bill 
(H.R.  5065)   to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 


Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  IBM,  and  atk 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  in  lieu  of  the 
report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blL. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  <  Mr.  Staggers)  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

t  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  on  Au- 
gust 9,  1972.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staogehs)  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  very  few  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  the  House  bills,  and  it  took 
the  conf er«e8  only  a  few  minutes  to  tnm 
out  these  dlflereoces.  The  House  was 
able  to  swwept  most  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  the  Senate  was  willing  to 
compromise  on  one  of  the  principal  pro- 
visions. 

The  House  bill  had  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportotion  must  pay 
to  the  States  the  grants-in-aid  provided 
for  in  this  legislation.  The  Senate  bUl 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary 
whether  such  grants-in-aid  payments 
should  be  made.  The  compromise  lan- 
guage provides  that  the  Secretary  diall 
pay  the  grants-in-aid  unlam  he  deter- 
mines that  a  particular  SUto  has  failed 
to  carry  out  the  Steto  safety  program  to 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  other  Senate  amendments  agreed 
to  by  the  oonfereee  relate  to  the  deadline 
which  the  States  must  meet  to  qualify 
under  the  leglslatton  and  to  reports  which 
the  Secretary  wHl  be  required  to  submit 
to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of  the 
1  epui  i. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  <m  the  conference 
report.  ^      ^ 

The  iHWlous  question  was  ordered. 
The  conference  report  was  agzoed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

MOTOR  VEEnCLE  SAFETY  ACT 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1084  and  ask 
for  its  1mm<Hil<>t^  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows : 

H.  Rks.  1084 
Retolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thU 
roaolutlon  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  House  reaolve  ItseU  Into  the  0»mmtttee 
of  the  Whole  Houae  on  the  State  oC  the 
TJnton  for  the  consldarattoa  of  the  bill  (H.B. 
1&375)  to  ameod  the  National  TrwHo  and 
Motor  Veklola  Safety  Act  of  I»ea  to  awthorlae 
approprlatioos  for  Oaoal  year  1973.  After  gen- 
eral debate,  which  shall  be  oonaned  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chatiman  and  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  ComBUttee  on  Intentate  and  Pocelgn 
OomoMroe.  tbe  bm  ahaU  Im  read  for  aoead- 
ment  under  the  flve-mtou««  rule.  At  tbe  oon- 
cluaioB  of  tb«  oanniaaration  of  tjM  bUl  for 
amendmant.  the  Conuulttee  akall  rise  and  re- 
port the  bin  to  the  House  with  such  amend- 
ments as  may  have  been  adopted,  afMl  the 
prwiowi  queMten  abaU  ba  ooBSMared  aa  or- 
dered on  the  bUl  and  amendments  thereto  to 
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f^ai  passage  without  Intervening  motion  ex- 
cept aot  motion  to  iwxwimlt. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentieman  from 
California  (Mi.  Smith)  ,  ponding  which  I 
yidd  myself  such  time  as  I  may  oonsimae. 
Mr.  S{>eaker,  House  Reeolution  1084 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  HJl. 
15375  to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  VOaide  Act. 

The  purpose  of  H  Jl.  15375  is  to  author- 
iae  $37,461,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  to 
carry  out  the  responsibilities  ajad  func- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion under  the  act. 

The  legislation  as  introduced  would 
have  authorised  $37  million,  which  was 
the  DQiartment's  budget  request.  After 
bearings,  however,  the  authorization  wu 
increased  to  $87,461,000,  because  of  pay 
adjustments  mandated  by  the  Pay  Act. 

The  funds  are  expected  to  be  used  as 
follows:  $3.4  million  for  motor  vehicle 
and  equipment  standards,  $5.8  million 
for  compliance  and  defects  analysis.  $22.7 
million  for  restwrch  and  analysis,  $5.4 
million  for  personnel  and  support  coet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  the  interest  of  time  I  coneiu:  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  HawaU  in  explanation  of 
the  rule.  I  simply  add.  Mr.  %)eaker,  that 
there  are  leLiaci  in  the  committee  re- 
port from  the  Oflloe  of  Management  and 
Budget  and  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion arguing  for  a  diflerMit  bill,  HJl. 
16111. 

This  would  have  amended  the  act  and 
also  provided  an  open-ended  authoriza- 
tk»,  but  the  Intestate  and  Foreign 
Ctanmerce  Committee  preferred  not  to 
give  an  open-ended  authorization  and 
ther^ore  decided  not  to  consider  HJl. 
15111  at  that  time.  Instead,  they  recom- 
mended HJl.  16375.  TTiere  are  no  mi- 
nority reports  in  the  committee  report. 
The  committee  r«x>rted  it  by  vtdce  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1094. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
hitlon. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wfs  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  Mr.  %>eaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  15375)  to  amend  the 
National  TraCftc  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1973. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i£  on  the 
motion  offored  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Vh-ginia. 

llie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THX  coMsamx  or  thx  whouk 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Committee  o:  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stote  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 


sideration of  the  un  HJA.  15376,  with 
Mr.  BxiroaAM  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tttte  of  the  faUI. 

By  unanimous  oonssat,  tbe  ftarst  read- 
ing of  the  blU  was  dlspensMl  with. 

Ttit  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentieman  from  West  Vh^toi*  <Mr. 
STAGO««8)  wiU  be  recognised  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  genUeman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Bkothill)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staoo«m)  . 

Mr.  STAOQERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
15375— a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
TraiBe  and  Motor  Vrtiide  Safety  Act  to 
(uithorlze  appr(vriations  for  fiscal  year 
1973. 

This  legislation  proposes  to  authorise 
$87,461,000  for  fiscal  year  1973  to  carry 
out  functions  and  reeponslblllties  tmder 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act.  This 
amount  is  equal  to  the  Department  o< 
Transportation's  budget  request  for  fis- 
cal year  1978,  and  repreeente  a  30-per- 
cent increase  over  1072  ezpecidituree  for 
the  auto  safety  program. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  are  seeing  real 
evld«M9e  that  the  Igg^slathre  efforts  of 
the  Congress  In  motor  vehlel*  and  high- 
way safety  and  ttte  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Hlghwi^  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration are  beginning  to  bear  fndl.  It  is 
clear  that  safety  standards  have  saved 
lives  and  that  the  overall  rate  of  death 
and  serious  injury  is  declining.  PreUmi- 
nary  statlsties  of  1072,  however.  Indicate 
that  the  number  of  motor  vdhicle  fatali- 
ties is  on  the  rise.  If  statlstleid  projec- 
tions can  be  trusted,  we  will  set  an  an- 
nual record  In  1972  for  highway  deaths. 
Quite  obvlotuly  we  mtist  Increase  our 
efforte  to  reverse  this  trend. 

Lei  me  say  a  brief  word  to  explain  why 
the  committee  reoommeods  only  a  1- 
year  autborlzation  In  this  leglslatkm.  In 
KCarch  of  thte  year  the  Departmcpt  of 
Transportation  submitted  proposed 
legislation  which  included  an  amend- 
ment to  the  National  TnOe  and  Motor 
Vehicle  Safety  Act  to  allow  an  opa»- 
ended  authorization  for  "such  amounts 
as  are  necessary"  to  carry  oirt  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act.  It  has  been  the  con- 
sistent posittoo  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
torstete  and  Foreign  Commerce  thai  our 
legid»tive  ovttslght  rewxmsibMttlrie 
preclude  the  giving  of  blanket  author- 
isatiaais.  Accordingly,  we  asked  the  De- 
partment to  submit  cost  estimates  for 
the  next  3  fiscal  years.  On  June  5.  1972, 
the  DcpartsQCDt  informed  the  commit- 
tee that  its  reouiremento  for  fiscal  years 
1B74  and  1076  have  not  yet  been  deter- 
mhied  and  only  fiscal  year  1973  date 
were  avallaUe.  Reoognlaing  that  the 
tgiytipg  authoriaicg  authority  under  the 
act  would  terminate  on  June  30. 1  intro- 
duced the  bill,  HJl.  15376.  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  1  additional  year. 

Hearings  on  the  pro«wscd  1-year  ex- 
toision  were  held  and — after  a  minor 
amendmoit  to  take  into  account  a  pay 
act  adjustment— the  bill  was  reported 
unanimously  by  both  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee. 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  administra- 


tion and  many  MeBd>ers  have  proposed 
important  substantive  amendmente  to 
the  Nattooal  Traffle  and  Motor  Vehksle 
Safety  Act.  The  committee  has  every 
Intention  to  condnet  thorough  hearings 
on  these  proposals  at  the  earliest  poe- 
sible  date.  At  that  time  we  are  hopeful 
that  the  Dn>*rtmeot  will  be  atate  to  pro- 
vide estimates  o(  tbeh-  budget  requtre- 
mento  for  fiscal  ycMrs  1974  and  1076  so 
that  we  may  extend  the  authortxation 
to  covw  thoee  years. 

Mr.  ROU8H.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yltid? 

Mr.  STAOaERB.  I  yi^d  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROU8H.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  chaliamn  for  yielding.  I  would  like 
to  make  some  c«nments  regarding  the 
bin  before  us  today  authorislnc  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  1078  to  carry  out 
functleos  and  responslUlltles  under  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vebidt  Safe- 
ty Act. 

I  Intend  to  support  this  bill. 

But  I  have  also  this  dfty  Intnxtaiced  a 
bin  that  would  amend  the  bill  before  us 
to  open  the  national  driver  register  for 
certain  special  purposes.  I  am  not  offer- 
ing this  proposal  as  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  bsfoce  us  today  beenuae  I  reaUw  that 
hearing*  have  noft  been  held  on  tUs  pro- 
posal as  yet.  But  the  chalnnan  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Forelcn  Affairs 
Committee  bM  introduced  this  same  pro- 
posal Mul  it  has  the  endorsemoit  of  tiie 
Deiaurtraent  of  TSranspartatlon.  Let  me 
now  explain  tbe  oWeottve  sought. 

The  ni^wyai  driver  registration  oom- 
pilatlen  amintained  toy  the  Dwartment 
of  TtMMCMrtaOon  contains  tbe  names  of 
indlvlduidB  whose  drirv's  Ueeosea  have 
been  tennlnated.  or  tsnporarily  with- 
drawn. The  names  are  snppUcd  to  the 
registry  from  tbe  States.  Tills  is  a  list, 
then,  of  drivers  guilty  of  serious  viola- 
tions of  the  law. 

Under  present  law  the  release  of  reg- 
ister information  is  permitted  only  to  a 
State,  one  of  lis  poUtteai  snbdlvislans  or 
a  Federal  agency  and  only  for  tbe  pur- 
pose of  Issuing  a  motor  vebleie  operator's 
license  or  psrmlt.  The  bUl  I  have  intro- 
duced today  would  change  the  law  in  two 

respects. 

Ftoet  it  would  allow  tbe  State  to  enter 
the  Register  on  request  of  an  employer. 
like  a  moving  company,  which  was  con- 
sidering hlriiw  a  driver.  In  this  Instanoe 
it  is  Important  to  know  if  tb*  prospective 
cmj^loyee  has  a  history  of  Ueense  suipen- 
staos  or  revocations  based  on  a  record 
of  baaardous.  unsafe^  dna&kien  driving 
and  any  convietlons  for  these;  Presently 
such  Infnrmatlfsi  is  not  available  from 
the  National  Registry,  lite  employer 
oould  ask  each  State  in  wblcta  tbe  ioto 
appUoant  is  regtetered  as  a  driver  f  or  such 
inf ormatifm.  but  that  is  time  consuming 
and  inadequate;  There  is  no  way  the 
employer  can  know  whl^  Stotes  the  ap- 
plicant was  registered  in,  unleas  that  in- 
formation is  given  by  the  prospective 
employee. 

Second,  in  section  a<a)  (8)  of  Um  bUl  I 
introduced  today,  information  would  be- 
come available  from  the  Register  to 
Judges  prior  to  their  imposttton  of  sen- 
tences on  individuals  convicted  of  of- 
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fenMs  ariatnff  out  of  the  unaaffe  opera- 
tion ot  motor  vehlclOL  Certainly  Judges 
shoold  be  aUowed  aeceas  to  inrormation 
avallabta  in  the  Bedster  tn  order  to  be 
able  to  justly  and  prop«-ly  sentence  a 
vlotBter.  Ab  a  former  county  proaecuting 
attoroey  I  found  that  previous  Uoense 
revocations,  suspen^ons  or  drtvlns  condi- 
tions Imposed  on  Indiana  drivers  when 
brought  into  court  actod  as  a  definite  in- 
fluence on  judges  in  succeeding  driving 
offenses.  If  the  driver  happened  to  be 
from  Indiana  his  record  was  available, 
but  if  from  another  State,  or  if  bis  or  her 
license  from  another  State  had  been  re- 
voked we  had  no  ready  access  to  this 
information.  Again,  as  \«lth  employers, 
we  could  ask  the  SUtes  in  queetlaii,  if  we 
knew  abewt  ttiem. 

I  believe  opening  the  National  Driver 
Reglitw  In  these  two  ways  extremely  im- 
portant. Tbla  till  also  recagaiaes  the 
importance  of  privacy  and  thus  requires 
the  State  to  furnish  at  no  cost  to  the 
individual  Involved,  coiiles  of  any  infbr- 
maMoa  furnished  any  peAential  em- 
ployer. 

\Cy  interest  in  this  legislattve  ivoposai 
is  that  the  goal  of  highway  safety  be 
better  mrmd  ta  new  of  tbe  fact  tfaat  last 
year  appnndmately  SfivtM  Ametlcans 
tost  their  Uves  on  our  Nation's  streets 
and  highways  as  a  reouft  ot  motor  ve- 
hicle acddants. 

My  special  interest  in  this  legislative 
proposal  is  that  I  brieve  it  is  one  way 
te  help  drive  ttw  dnmken  driver  from 
the  streets.  Research  flndini  tnaUcate 
that  half  of  tHose  55.00«  dead  are  the 
victims  not  of  tlK  automeMIe,  but  ef 
aloebol.  This  bumbs  that  MM  persons  a 
month.  75  a  day.  one  peraen  every  20  min- 
tites  dies  tn  moeer  acdileBtB  tDflueaced 
by  aleohol.  Tttm  liatiaDal  Highway  Traf- 
fic Safety  Adndniskratisn  oonsiders  re~ 
dudng  this  problem  of  the  highest  prior- 
ity. So  do  I. 

We  have  begun  an  important  cam- 
paign hi  this  oouitry  to  make  the 
automobiles  we  drlvw  safer,  leas  vuIbh'- 
aMe  on  impact  We  wtll  finally  reach  a 
llratt,  taohnologicaliy.  In  wtut  we  can  do 
to  make  cars  safe.  The  National  High- 
way TrafU:  Safety  Admiaistratian  is  also 
trying  to  educate  the  public  on  safety 
stMKlards  f«r  drivers  for  this  is  eqnally 
important. 

X  alM  believe  that  we  most  make  some 
legislative  adjustments  and  that  ia  why 
I  have  bitreduced  this  UB  today,  m  the 
House  Beport  aooompanying  HJt.  1SS75, 
which  authorises  appronrlBtkms  under 
tlH  Natteoal  Ttaae  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act,  the  cammtttee  noted  ttiat  sev- 
eral important  MUs  have  been  tntrodbaeed 
which  propose  aubstaative  amendments 
to  the  Natkmal  TrafBc  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  and  that  tbm  oommittee 
intends  te  oondoct  thorough  hearings  on 
these  proposals  "at  the  eartteet  possible 
date."  I  hope  that  the  pfaposal  I  have 
discussed  today  will  be  amang  those. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
might  say  to  the  gentleman  this  could 
be  taken  under  umialdeiation  next  yeau-. 
It  is  not  in  this  bttl  In  any  way.  We  have 
to  tutve  awntJwtr  authmrlHtian  next  year. 
and  at  that  time  we  will  ceosider  the 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROX7SH.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  understand  It  win  not 


pertain  to  this  bill  and  I  can  understand 
the  reasons  why.  I  merely  ask  Uie  ques- 
tion in  order  to  express  an  opinion.  I 
guess,  to  tlie  effect  that  I  think  these  are 
substantive  matters  and  should  be 
brought  to  tlie  attention  of  tlie  commit- 
tee. More  than  55.000  iieople  died  on  the 
U.S.  highways  last  year  In  approxi- 
mately half  of  those  instances  drinlcin^ 
drivers  were  involved. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  realize  tiiat. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  I  hope  some  way  or  other 
this  Congress  might  direct  its  attention 
to  tills  highway  .safety  problem  wtilch 
oonlronts  us. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAOGSRS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall;. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee ou  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  read  the  report 
thoroughly.  As  one  who  does  his  home- 
work and  I  hope  is  erroneously  accused 
of  being  quick  to  criticize  of  ttimes,  I  want 
to  comnUment  the  committee  thoroughly 
on  the  report,  to  say  nothing  of  its  deci- 
sions and  scUooB.  This  is  an  unusually 
good  report  which  demonstrates  the  con- 
cern far  reducing  the  numbers  oi  injuries 
and  the  numbers  of  accidents. 

One  has  to  drivt  only  iiaUway  across 
the  Nation  to  imderstand  why  that  is 
happening:  namely,  car  production  and 
protaably  unlicensed  and  incapable  driv- 
ers who  are  driving  longer  cars  faster 
than  «e  can  build  the  roads  to  accom- 
modate them. 

I  am  aot  sure  we  can  legislate  Uiat  out 
of  existence,  but  I  am  very  appreciative 
of  tbe  action  and  the  function  of  the 
committee,  and  I  certainly  want  to  com- 
pliment the  committee  for  contmuing 
their  effort,  all  of  which  has  been  funded 
for  the  amount  appropriated  and  autlUN-- 
ized  in  recmt  years  with  the  excei>tian  of 
a  very  few  tens  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
in  tile  research  and  development  neces- 
sary. Still  they  have  not  gone  for  the 
open-ended  funding  and  rtinAway  infla- 
tion characteristic  of  so  many  of  the 
ideologists  and  "bleeding  hearts. "  This  is 
the  epitome  of  responsible  oversight  and 
sorveiOance  on  the  part  of  a  standing 
oommittee  of  the  legislative  branch  of 
om*  Government. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  quite  prop- 
erly taken  a  firm  stance,  and  ag^tn  I 
comi^iment  the  committee  on  its  action. 
T  intend  to  vote  for  this  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  appreciate  the 
words  of  t^e  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  BROYHILXi  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  has  given  a  very  good 
explanation  as  to  what  this  bill  will  do. 
It  is  a  simple  extension  of  this  much 
needed  program. 

Also,  as  the  gentleman  explained,  the 
bill  as  introdiiced  was  open-ended.  DOT 
wanted  an  open-ended  authorization,  but 
the  committee  provided  a  l-year  exten- 
sion with  specific  figures 

I  might  add  that  the  budget  reqtiests 
are  exactly  the  same  as  the  amounts 
Mithoriaad  in  this  legislation. 

In  partial  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  we  had  a 


very  short  discussion  in  the  committee  cf 
all  the  amendments  which  were  pending 
before  the  subcommittee  at  the  time. 
There  were  a  number  of  amendments 
pending.  I  should  be  delighted  to  go  over 
these  with  the  gentleman,  if  he  would 
like  to  have  me  do  so. 

The  amendment  the  gentleman  was 
interested  in  was  one  of  them.  Of  course, 
I  do  not  know  whether  either  of  us  will 
be  back  in  the  Congress  next  year,  but 
if  I  am  a  member  of  this  oommittee  I 
can  assure  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
we  will  give  very  serious  attention  to  the 
amendment  he  has  proposed  as  well  as  to 
the  amendments  that  have  been  proposed 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transpertatlan. 

It  was  felt  by  the  subcommittee  that  in 
order  to  get  this  legislation  through  and 
to  get  some  appropriations  whi<^  are 
needed  we  should  give  a  slrai^  extension 
and  not  go  into  aH  these  amendmmts 
at  this  particular  time. 

I  might  add  that  the  appropiiations 
for  this  program  have  not  been  con- 
sidered yet  and  will  possibly  oome  up  in 
an  appropriation  bin  at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  16875,  which.  If 
enacted,  will  ammd  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  196«  to 
authortie  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1973  in  the  amount  of  $37.4«l,000. 

When  the  Congress  in  1966  passed  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act,  it  committed  all  of  us  in  the 
United  States  to  a  program  of  reducing 
the  annual  toll  of  motor  vehicle  deaths 
and  injuries  on  our  highways,  and  al- 
though some  progress  haa  been  made,  yet 
the  increasing  nimd»er  of  automoUleE 
and  automobile  users,  makes  it  impera- 
tive for  lis  to  intensify  our  efforts  to  im- 
plement the  work  of  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Atbninistratlon. 

Although  the  rate  of  deaths  and  se- 
rious injury  is  declining,  yet  the  absolute 
number  of  motor  v^lele  fatalities  is  ris- 
ing. Motor  vehicle  fatalities  preeent  to 
us  some  gruesome  figures.  Thnragh 
March  1972  they  totaled  ll.SM  com- 
pared to  11.130  for  the  same  period  in 
1971.  Based  on  the  past  experience,  the 
Department  of  Transportation  projects  a 
1972  fatality  total  of  57.30*  compared  to 
55.000  in  1971,  an  hMnease  of  4.5  percent. 

If  these  projected  figures  prove  accu- 
rate, more  Americans,  young  and  old. 
will  be  killed  In  1972  on  the  U.S.  high- 
ways Uum  have  been  killed  in  Vietnam 
during  the  entire  war.  To  look  at  it  in 
another  way,  Hollywood,  Fla.,  the  second 
largest  city  in  my  congressional  district. 
has  approximately  110,000  people.  The 
projected  number  of  traffic  deaths  on 
U.S.  highways  then  will  be  more  than 
one-half  the  population  of  the  city  of 
Hollywood,  Fla.  This  slaughter  is  every- 
one's problem  and  this  slaughter  must 
be  stopped. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authorization  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation  r^ireeents  an 
increase  of  approximately  20  percent  over 
the  1972  expenditures  for  the  auto  safety 
program.  Even  though  I  advocate  that 
Gov^nment  expenditures  be  held  at  a 
minirqvffi.  if  WO  are  to  fight  inflation,  yet 
to  me  our  highway  fatalities  are  a  na- 
tional disgrace. 

One  hears  a  lot  of  talk  about  reorder- 
ing priorities  and  here  is  a  perfect  case 
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in  point.  Last  week  Congress  finished 
iLSt^the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
for  fiscal  year  1873  providing  bllltons  of 
dflUars  In  Federal  money  on  health  pro- 
-ams. If  we  are.  however,  interested  in 
saving  Uves  through  Federal  programs, 
then  this  is  the  program  because  the 
yield  from  improved  highway  safety 
would  go  further  dollar  for  doUar 
than  that  spent  In  the  various  health 
programs.  Do  not  misunderstand  me,  be- 
cause most  health  programs  are  good 
and  necessary,  but  what  I  am  trying  to 
say  is  that  more  lives  can  be  spared  with 
improved  automobile  and  highway  safety 
programs  than  through  any  Individual 
health  program  that  has  been  proposed. 
If  we  had  57,500  people  dying  from  a 
sln^e  disease  to  any  one  year  the  de- 
mand of  the  public  to  find  a  cure  would 
be  enormous.  Yet  people  in  our  country 
accept  highway  deaths  more  compla- 
cently than  death  from  any  disease  al- 
though death  rides  in  the  front  seat  with 
all  of  us  when  we  take  the  wheel  of  our 
cars  or  when  we  sit  as  a  passenger 
therein. 

For  this  reason  I  support  the  passage 
of  HJR.  15357  and  ask  my  colleagues  to 
vote  In  its  favor. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
121  of  the  Nation*!  TrnflSc  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  19«a  (16  UJ8.C.  1409)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"Sic.  121.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
thla  Act,  not  to  exceed  $37,000,000  for  the 
flacal  year  1973." 

Mr.  STAGGERS  (during  the  reading* . 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read,  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia. 

There  was  no  objection. 

COMIUTTKX    AKKNOMEKT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Ck)miiUttee  amendment:  On  page  1,  line 
B,  strike  out  "ri)7.000,000"  and  inaert  In  lieu 
thereof  $87,461, 000". 

"Hie  committee  an»endment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  BwGHAM,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  imder  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  15375)  to  amend  tbe  Ifatianal 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1906  to  authorise  appropriations  for  fis- 
cal year  107S,  pursuant  to  Houae  Resolu- 
tion 1084.  he  reported  the  bUl  back  to  ttie 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 


Tixt  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  Is  ordered. 

Ibe  qufifti<»"  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Tht  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  8.  3824,  PUBLIC  BROADCASTINa 
CORPORATION  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1086  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  R£8.  10B6 
Resolved,  Th*t  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shaU  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (8. 
3834  >  to  authorize  approprtatlona  for  the  fla- 
cal year  1973  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  and  for  maklnf  granU  fc»r  con- 
struction of  nonconuDerclaJ  educational  tei«- 
vlsion  or  radio  broadcasting  facilities.  Alter 
general  debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the 
bill  and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  blU  shaU  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  tbe  &ve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be 
In  order  to  consider  the  amendment  In  tbe 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended  by  tbe 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpooe  of  amendment  under  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  such 
oonslderatkm.  tbe  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  In 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  In  tbe 
Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  bUl  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute.  The  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bUl  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  flnai  passage  without  Inter- 
vening nK>tton  except  one  motion  to  recom- 
mit with  or  without  Instructions. 

The  SPEAKER.  T^e  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recogniaed  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Sioth),  pending  which 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  1086 
provides  for  consideration  of  the  bill,  8. 
3824,  which  would  authortee  fiscal  year 
1873  appropriations  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  and  for  making 
grants  for  construction  of  noncommer- 
cial educational  television  or  radio 
broadcasting  faculties.  The  resolution 
provides  an  opeci  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate,  the  time  to  be  eqtially 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

After  general  debate,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amcndoMnt  under  the  S-mlnute 
rule.  It  diall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  tn  the  nature  of  a  sidostitute 


recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commccoe,  now 
printed  in  S.  3Sa4,  as  an  oiigtaial  bill. 

At  the  ooaduston  of  consideration  ot 
a.  3834  under  the  5-minute  rule,  the  com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  tbe  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amanAmamu.  as  may 
have  been  iMlppt^*^  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on 
any  amendment  adopted  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  to  the  bin  or  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  Speaker  the  Corporation  for  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting,  a  private,  independent, 
nonprofit  enterprise  established  under 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of  1M7.  has 
effectively  carried  out  its  congressional 
mandate.  Under  the  stewardship  of  a  bi- 
partisan board  of  15  members,  the  Corpo- 
ration has:  First,  helped  to  develop  high 
quality  programs  for  presentation  over 
public  television  and  radio  stations,  sec- 
ond, helped  to  establish  and  develop 
interconnection  for  such  stations,  third, 
helped  to  establish  and  develop  systems 
of  public  broadcasting  stations,  and 
fourth,  heli>ed  to  assure  the  maximum 
freedom  of  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting  systems  and  stations  from 
interference  with  or  control  of  program 
content  or  other  activities. 

S.  3S24,  as  reported,  would  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $40  million  for  the 
Corporation's  operational  expenses  for 
fiscal  year  1973. 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation for  payment  to  the  corpo- 
ration a  further  sum,  not  to  exceed  85 
million,  to  match  dollar  for  dollar,  con- 
tributions from  non-Federal  sources  to 
the  Corporation. 

Mr.  Speaker  S.  3824  would  also  au- 
thorize $25  million  for  the  educational 
broadcasting  facilities  grant  program. 
However,  because  prior  legislation  has 
already  authorized  $15  million  for  that 
program  for  fiscal  year  1973.  this  par- 
ticular provision  of  the  pending  bill 
would  actually  increase  the  grant  pro- 
gram amount  by  only  $10  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  1086  in  order  that  S. 
3824  may  be  considered. 

Mr.  «M''''H  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  agree  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  genUeman  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  MAXSTnrAOA)  and  associate 
myself  with  them  in  explanation  of 
House  Resolution  1086. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  this  is  a  rather 
unique  situation  and  a  rather  interest- 
ing situation  because  to  some  extent  I 
believe  we  are  legislating  after  the  fact. 
You  win  remember.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  had 
the  original  biU  here  some  time  ago  to 
extend  for  2  years  the  Public  Broad- 
ctating  Corporation,  and  I  beUcre  it 
had  some  $65  milUon  in  it  rather  than 
the  $45  mUllon. 

Ttie  administration  objected  to  the  2 
years,  and  to  the  amount. 

We  had  quite  a  bit  of  dtecaaslon  about 
Sander  Vanoeor,  and  abofut  same  other 
individual,  and  it  was  quite  an  intexeettnc 
operation.  In  any  event,  the  Pretfdent 
vetoed  that  bill  on  June  30,  10T2. 

I  do  not  beUeve  there  was  any  effort  to 
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override  the  veto,  and  the  Senate  pre- 
parad  this  Mil  clearly  In  accordance  with 
the  raqueet  of  the  President  of  $45  mil- 
lion and  for  the  1-year  eztetulon. 

I  voted  against  the  original  bill,  al- 
though I  support  the  Public  Broadcasting 
System.  Then  last  week,  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
had  an  appropriation  conference  report 
that  had  the  |4S  million  In  it.  So  we 
have  already  appropriated  the  $45  mil- 
Uon. 

So  what  we  are  going  to  do  today  is  to 
make  legal  what  we  did  last  week  In  ap- 
propriating the  money.  I  voted  against 
the  conference  report  on  the  appropria- 
tion because  I  thought  it  was  against  the 
rules.  I  did  it  technically,  but  on  the  bill 
here  today,  to  make  everything  legal,  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  it,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution  and 
the  bill  so  we  can  get  the  train  back  on 
the  track  legally  and  in  accordance  with 
the  rules. 

Mr.  MAT8UNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Stpeaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  ^leports. 

The  SiPEAKER.  B^  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the^  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  CORPORA- 
TION AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  STAGQERfl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  3824)  to  authorize  ap- 
proprlatlana  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
and  for  making  grants  for  construction 
of  noncommercial  educational  television 
or  radio  broadcasting  facilities. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
OunfO)  to  preside  over  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  and  asks  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bhigham)  to  take 
the  Chair  temporarily. 

n»  THX  coMicmxB  or  th*  whols 

Accordingly  the  Ho\ise  resolved  itself 
Into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration on  the  bill  (S.  3824) ,  with  Mr. 
BnfCHAic  (Chairman  pro  tempore)  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tonpore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  gectleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  STAOcms)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  FteT)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  'Mr.  Staccers) 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  C^halrman.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

B*4r.  Chairman,  the  bill  before  the 
House  does  two  things.  It  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $45  million  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  increa.ses  the  au- 
thorization for  grants  for  noncommercial 
educational  broadcasting  facilities  for 
fiscal  year  1973  from  $15  million  to  $25 
million.  Although  the  committee  has 
cunended  the  Senate  bill,  the  amendment 
is  entirely  technical  in  nature  and  the 
subtance  of  the  House  committee  amend- 
ment is  the  same  as  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

As  Members  of  the  House  will  recall. 
Mr.  Chairman,  on  April  11  of  this  year 
the  House  by  a  vote  of  256  to  69  passed 
H.R.  13918  which  among  other  things — 

Authorized  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  to  promote  the  utilization 
and  development  of  telecommunications 
facilities  for  the  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  educational  radio  and  television 
programs. 

Required  that  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  fvmds  appropriated  to  CPB  in  each 
fiscal  year  be  distributed  to  noncom- 
mercial educational  broadcasting  sta- 
tions for  use — in  their  discretion — in  ac- 
tivities related  to  their  local  broadcast 
operation. 

Authorized  an  appropriation  to  CPB  of 
not  to  exceed  $65  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973  and  not  to  exceed  $90  million  for 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Provided  for  inclusion  of  the  15  mem- 
ber board  of  directors  of  CPB  of  five 
members  who  are  chief  executive  staff 
ofBcers  of  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting  stations.  All  members  of 
the  board  of  directors  are.  and  would 
contmue  to  have  been,  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

Increased  from  $15  million  to  $25 
million  the  authorization  for  fiscsd  year 
1973  for  grants  for  acquisition  and  In- 
stallation of  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting  facilities. 

The  Senate  passed  the  House  bill 
without  amendment  by  a  vote  of  82  to  1 
on  June  22.  On  the  last  day  before  the 
Fourth  of  July  recess  begEui  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  HJl.  13918. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  shocked 
and  terribly  dlsappomted  by  the  Presi- 
doit's  veto.  There  Is  no  better  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  this  great  Nation 
than  education  and  HJl.  13918  would 
have  provided  education.  Information, 
and  enlightenment  not  only  for  the 
young  people  in  our  schools  but  for 
everyone  who  has  access  to  a  television 
set  which  today,  Mr.  Chairman,  includes 
just  about  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States. 

Since  H.R.  13918  was  last  acted  up<m 
m  the  House — June  1 — several  other 
events  of  great  consequence  to  public 
broadcasting  have  taken  place.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Five  members  have  been  appomted  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  CTPB.  When 
they  are  Joined  by  our  former  colleague 


here  In  the  House.  Hbomas  Curtis,  m  I 
think  they  soon  will  be,  there  will  be  a 
Republican  majority  on  the  CFB's  board 
of  directors  for  the  first  time  since  the 
corporation  was  organized. 

The  chairman  of  the  board  of  CPB, 
Prank  Pace,  its  president,  John  Macy. 
and  R£dph  Nicholson,  the  corporation's 
vice  presidoit,  have  all  announced  their 
resignations.  Without  digressing  too  far, 
Mr.  CThairman,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  these  gentle- 
men for  the  job  they  have  done.  It  has 
been  superb.  My  hope  is  that  their  suc- 
cessors will  do  as  well. 

Last  week  the  House  in  acting  on  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill  (H.R. 
15417)  provided  for  the  appropriation  of 
$45  million  for  the  <^B  and  $15  million 
for  grants  for  noncommercial  educa- 
tional broadcasting  facilities  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

Mr.  CHiairman.  the  bill  before  the 
House  was  mtroduced  in  the  other  body 
and  passed  by  it  on  the  fifth  day  after 
our  return  from  the  Fourth  of  July  re- 
cess— July  21.  As  I  have  already  said.  It 
does  nothing  more  than  authorize  $4$ 
million  for  the  CPB.  and  $25  million  for 
grants  for  noncommercial  educational 
broadcasting  facilities,  for  fiscal  year 
1973.  I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
bUl  will  be  signed  by  the  President. 

Mr.  CSiairman.  several  amendments 
relating  to  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  were  offered  and  two  were 
adopted  while  H  Jl.  13918  was  under  con- 
sideration here  in  the  House.  It  is  my 
hope  that  S.  3824  will  be  passed  by  the 
House  without  amendment. 

The  Corporation  will  soon  be  operat- 
ing under  new  leadership.  I  think  its  new 
leaders  should  be  given  at  least  a  year  to 
show  what  they  can  do  without  imposing 
restrictive  amendments  on  the  corpora- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  I  urge  Members  of  the 
House  to  p>ass  S.  3824.  as  reported  by  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  am  very  happy  to 
>ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  the  defeat  of  this 
authorizing  legislation  invalidate  the  ap- 
propriati(Hi,  as  aj^jroved  by  the  House 
only  a  few  days  ago? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  believe  since  the 
House  has  passed  the  appropriation,  de- 
feat of  this  bill  would  not  Invalidate  the 
appropriation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Someone  said  here  this 
afternoon  that  this  legislation  is  merely 
to  validate  what  the  Appropriations 
Committee  approved  a  few  days  sigo  but 
the  gentleman  does  not  think  that  de- 
feat of  this  bill  would  invalidate  the  ap- 
propriation already  made? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  We  had  this  biU  on 
the  suspoision  calendar  before  the  ap- 
propriation came  up.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  had  the  fUrures  that  we  have 
in  this  bill  for  the  CPB. 

T^en  when  we  found  we  could  not  get 
to  it  under  suspensiOD.  we  had  to  get  a 
rule  and  it  was  scheduled  for  today.  As 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  observes  the 
appropriation  bill  was  passed  last  week. 
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But,  88 1  say,  that  la  a  debataWe  ques- 

I  do  urge  the  adoptton  of  the  bffl,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  »tACIX)NALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr  Chairman,  wlB  the  gentleman  ylrtd? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
ttemaa  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mac- 
BOHALD) ,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massadiusetts. 
Mr.  CJhalrman,  I  rise  in  suijport  of  this 
substitute  bm  rather  rehictantly.  But 
knowing  that  pobtic  broadcasting  is 
xieeded  in  the  ccwntry,  I,  of  com^e,  was 
in  favor  <rf  the  bin  which  came  out  of 
oar  committee.  But.  in  the  jJasence  of 
any  desire  to  override  the  President  on 
this  pcuticular  thing,  which  now  is  in  the 
hands  ol  the  President  and  the  Board 
irtilch  he  has  appointed,  I  ask  all  Mem- 
bers to  support  the  UU  as  I  intend  to  do. 

Mr.  cnialrman,  I  rise  in  support  of  S. 
3824,  a  bill  to  tvmA  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  for  fiscal  year  1973 
St  a  level  of  $46  mflllon  and  to  authorize 
up  to  $25  mlBion  for  badly  needed  tech- 
nical broadcasting  facilities  at  the  local 
TV  and  radio  stations  which  broadcast 
noncommercial,  educational  programs. 

I^)r  those  of  my  colleagues  who  may 
not  have  f  rtlowed  the  tortuous  legislative 
history  of  the  Public  Broadcasting  Act  of 
1972,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  them  back  to 
the  President's  veto  of  our  original  bi- 
partisan bill  whldi  provided  for  a  sub- 
stantially higher  level  of  funding,  over  a 
Z-yecff  period  instead  of  1. 

That  veto  did  more  than  kill  the  bill. 
It  triggered  the  resignation  of  John 
Macy,  the  president  of  the  Corporation 
for  PiMlc  Broadcasting.  John  Macy  is 
a  distinguished  public  servant  who  gave 
without  reservation  his  skin,  his  talent, 
hte  patience,  and  his  health  to  the  propo- 
sition that  it  would  be  truly  in  the  public 
interest  of  all  tAie  citizens  of  the  United 
States  if  that  tacrediWe  communlcattons 
medium,  television,  offered  a  choice  of 
program  fare  for  oar  50  miUlon  television 
homes.  Mr.  Macy  did  an  outstanding  job, 
and  he  wCl  be  missed. 

Aside  frcan  paying  tribute  to  the 
achievements  of  John  Macy  in  buildtng 
the  structure  that  M\aWed  public  brdad- 
casting  to  go  in  3  short  years  for  165  edu- 
cational TV  stations,  each  going  its  own 
way  on  165  shoestrings,  to  more  than  200 
interconnected  stations  with  a  number 
of  first  rate,  professionally  produced,  na- 
tional programs  to  lure  viewers  to  their 
Bometimes-hard-to-get  channris.  tAie 
business  before  the  House  is  to  maintain 
at  least  this  minimal  support  for  public 
broadcasting  now,  this  ytax,  Uils  week. 

I  am  certainly  not  happy  with  the  op- 
tions open  to  us,  but  those  are  the  op- 
tions— either  pass  this  biU,  or  stop  public 
broadcasting  dead  in  its  tracks. 

I  earnestly  urge  the  House  to  pass  3. 
3824  without  further  delay,  and  without 
amendments  that  would  nitpick  and 
quibble  and  -Tve  only  to  make  the  pub- 
lic broadcasOng  people  more  insecure 
and  frightened  of  vague  and  formless 
threats  to  tlietr  existence. 

Those  threats  have  come,  quite  can- 
didly, from  the  Office  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Policy  in  tl»e  White  House.  That  of- 
fice has  grown  Hke  Topsy,  and  as  It  has 
grown,  so  has  Its  Interpretation  of  its 


mandate.  The  policy  that  they  have 
been  setttnc  la  much  more  than  poUey 
deaUnc  wttSi  the  eOcleDi  use  of  the  fiiee- 
trum  allocated  to  Ooveiuuiept  agencies, 
much  more  than  dealing  with  foretgn 
governments,  much  more  tiom  f  onnolat- 
ing  proposals  for  the  orderly  dereiop- 
ment  of  soeh  futuristic  cuiimiiinieatloaa 
technlqoeB  as  cable  TV  and  satellites. 

The  policy  that  OTP  has  arrogated 
unto  itself  is  a  partisan  policy.  OTP  de- 
cided, in  aU  its  clcAstered  wisdom,  that 
public  broadcasting  "'*g^'t  turn  out  to  be 
something  they  tried  to  scare  us  by  call- 
ing a  "fourth  network."  Well,  what  is 
wrcHig  with  a  fourth  network,  or  a  fifth, 
or  a  sixth?  Networks  are,  after  aU,  only 
a  coUection  of  stations  who  have  learned 
the  hard  way  that  they  should  be  inter- 
connected so  that  important  events  can 
be  covered  on  a  re^-tlme,  simultaneous 
basis,  or  that  programs  distributed  from 
a  central  source  to  all  affiliated  stations 
at  the  same  time  present  clear  advan- 
tages to  their  viewers  and  to  themselves. 
Should  not  the  noncommercial  broad- 
casters have  access  to  the  same  truth? 
Does  It  take  a  genius  to  perceive  that 
more  people  wiU  be  edra^ted — and  ab- 
sorbed— by  watching  "Sesame  Street"  or 
"Wives  of  Henry  the  Eighth"  than  by 
watching  locally  produced  finger  paint- 
ing? Should  not  the  twarings  of  the  Ben- 
ate  Foreign  Relaticos  Committee  be 
made  available  in  prime  time  to  all  pub- 
lic broadcasting  stations  at  once  as  was 
done  by  PBC  when  the  commercial  net- 
works conld  not? 

What  can  be  wrong  with  offering  the 
American  pe<nile  an  alternative?  "Hie 
only  thing  that  I  can  think  of  would  be 
if  that  alternative  should  be  Govern- 
ment-controlled, Government-approved, 
Government-dominated.  But  turn  the 
coin  over — if  Government  can  scare  pub- 
lic television  away  frwn  presenting  the 
Important  issues  that  concern  the  think- 
ing citizoi,  at  a  time  when  he  Is  able  to 
watch  that  presentation  on  his  TV  set 
the  Government's  meddling  win  be  di- 
rectly responsible. 

We  must  put  a  stop  to  this  Govern- 
ment meddling.  The  CcMigress  established 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
The  administration  has  tightened  the 
rein  on  them,  but  at  least  public  broad- 
casttQg  can  stUl  have  some  room  to  run 
if  we  pass  this  biU  today.  Next  year  they 
win  be  badt  with  their  track  record,  and 
I  hope  just  as  fervently  as  you  that  it  is 
a  good  record. 

One  more  thing:  Tte  track  record  for 
fiscal  1973  win  be  the  administration's 
track  record.  There  have  been  11  ap- 
pointments to  the  CPB  board  made  by 
President  Nixon;  the  new  chairman  will 
be  from  his  party:  the  new  chairman's 
first  job  win  be  to  pidc  a  new  president 
to  replace  John  Macy,  and  his  first  job 
will  be  to  pick  a  new  vice  president  to 
replace  the  man  who  resigned  just  a 
month  ago.  That  is  a  lot  of  tough  as- 
signments, and  having  completed  than. 
the  administration's  eboiees  will  be 
called  upon  to  perform.  The  Congress  wiU 
be  watching  that  performance  with  great 
interest,  I  am  sure,  n-om  this  ride  of  the 
aisle,  we  may  even  feel  eoostralned  to 
question  the  judgment  d  some  CPB  de- 
cision,  just   as   our   distingtiisbed  col- 


leacues  cd  the  other  side  ol  the  aisle 
have  charged  that  crlnes  may  haw  been 
committed  by  the  choloe  oC  ooaaanta- 
tors  or  the  presentation  of  programs  by 
this  the(»«tieally  independent  corpora- 
tion. 

Tlu  point  of  the  argiiraent  *«re  is  that 
Corporation  for  Poblie  Broadcasting 
shoidd  be  tadependent.  It  staoidd  be  in- 
sulated from  poUtteal  vuvmaat.  It  should 
be  free  to  experiment  and  make  occa- 
sional mistakes  and  bring  teteviaion  into 
a  real  golden  ace,  an  a«e  where  pander- 
ing to  the  lowest  ccmmMm  denominator 
need  not  rule,  wliere  sdUag  deodorants 
need  not  be  the  only  crHerien  for  potting 
on  TV  procrams,  wbne  the  Oongress  can 
look  back  on  its  -wisdom  in  ereattn*  pob- 
lie broadcasting  and  say,  "That  was  a 
goodthiBg." 

Mr.  nCET.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  this 
bin  came  before  the  House  a  few  weeks 
ago.  there  was  considerable  disagreement 
about  the  main  prorisloos  of  tiw  bUl. 
espedally  the  question  of  the  1-  or  2-year 
authorisation.  Amendments  were  of- 
fered in  variooB  way*  to  UnH  ttw 
authorization  and  were  defeated  by  very 
narrow  margins.  Many  of  the  raisgtr- 
ings  and  dissatisfactions  voieed  here 
were  also  noted  by  the  administration 
and  Its  sunesUoD  for  a  1-year  anthort- 
zation  allowing  an  increase  of  $10  mil- 
lion over  1972  levels,  many  people  felt 
that  this  was  a  30-percent  increase,  a 
very  generous  increase. 

Of  course  feeUng  on  the  opposite  side 
was  evidenced  by  the  vote. 

Based  iQxm  the  actions  taken  here 
during  consideration  of  the  original  bUl. 
it  became  obvious  that  Vten  were  con- 
siderably iMS  than  two-thirds  needed  to 
override/^  veto  for  the  2-year  funding. 
Therefdre,  it  la  not  surprising  that  when 
the  Pi^dent  did  veto  it  that  there  has 
been  n®  attempt  to  override  It. 

I  thihk  it  is  important  that  we  under- 
stand ai  this  point  also  that  the  situa- 
tion la  a  UtUe  bit  different  than  It  was 
before.  I  think  at  thla  point  we  had  the 
lesignations  of  the  chairman  of  the 
board,  the  president  and  vice  president 
of  the  corporation,  and  we  win  have  new 
appointments  to  tills.  I  believe  also  there 
are  aKMintments  to  the  number  of  15 
made  to  the  board  of  directors.  It  also 
vvin  have  a  dillerent  caste  to  it.  I  think 
11  is  only  fair  that  we  allow  these  peo- 
ple to  look  at  the  job  they  have  to  do  and 
then  to  see  what  they  accomplish. 

I  \yATik  to  go  ahead  and  change  right 
oow  would  not  be  fair  to  them,  and  cer- 
tainly it  would  not  be  fair  to  public 
broadcastiag.  I  also  believe  that  in  seme 
way,  as  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Smith)  said,  we  are  beating  a  dead 
horse.  The  Committee  on  AppropriatiODs 
has  always  acted  on  this.  If  we  are  to 
act  toitey.  if  we  are  going  to  act  today  on 
tlK  Senate  Wl  which  is  hasirally  like 
this,  except  for  a  few  technical  amend- 
ments, we  are  going  to  draw  thla  busi- 
oess  out  until  way  alt/a  the  recess,  and 
I  tUUak  for  the  good  of  puUlc  broadcast- 
ing, even  If  some  in  pidotlc  broadcasting 
do  not  Hke  thla,  tbey  at  least  oiwht  to 
kzMnr  wiiere  they  stand  and  what  they 
aregtdng  toget. 

I  po-sonally  was  hoping  the  30  per- 
cent pass  through  provision  that  we  had 
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would  be  legislation,  but  the  PubUc 
Bro«dC5a«tin«  Corporation  Indicated  thla 
would  be  a  policy. 

I  sun  glad  to  see  that  naone  money  i« 
going  into  faculties  because   we  need 

them.  '  . 

To  summarize,  it  seems  to  me  any  act 
right  now  other  than  what  is  pn«)Osed 
would  be  to  go  back  to  the  President  and 
with  the  overwhelming  vote  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  compromise  in  the  House, 
I  am  in  support  of  what  we  are  doing. 
The  caily  thing  to  do  is  to  vote  "yes"  on 
this  bill  and  take  a  hard  look  at  it  in  our 
further  deliberations  next  year. 

Mr.  aTAOOERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Wacgohkmi'  . 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
members  of  the  committee,  several 
weeks  agn  when  we  considered  this  pro- 
posal which  the  President  later  vetoed, 
the  controversy  which  surrounded  that 
bill  had  to  do  with  the  actions  of  the 
people  in  public  broadcasting.  A  number 
of  us.  myself  included,  felt  that  some  of 
the  salaries  being  paid  were  excessive. 
We  offered  an  amendment  which  had 
the  effect  of  controlling  the  salary,  of 
course,  of  only  one  individual.  We  made 
an  effort  to  limit  the  salaries  of  some  of 
the  people  whose  participation  in  the 
program  production  which  is  done  for 
PBS  under  this.  That  particular  aunend- 
ment  failed. 

Another  amendment  was  offered  which 
had  to  do  with  prohibiting  the  partici- 
pants in  public  broadcasting  from  doing 
and  publishing  political  polls.  I  think 
by  now  that  some  of  these  people  have 
begun  to  get  the  word  that  the  Congress 
is  not  going  to  sit  idly  by  or  stand  idly 
by  and  let  public  broadcasters  be  fully 
competitive  with  the  private  broadcast- 
ers, the  networks.  This  is  what  I  in- 
tended then,  and  this  is  what  I  Intend 
now. 

The  chairman  of  the  conunittee  'Mr. 
Staggeks)  tells  me  that  he  has  made  It 
perfecUy  clear  to  these  people  that  their 
days  of  political  polling  are  over;  that 
they  had  better  put  their  house  in  order. 
This  woiUd  be  my  recommendation  with 
the  understanding  that  we  have— the 
original  bill  having  been  vetoed,  that  we 
pass  this  authorisation  for  1  yeau-.  that 
we  get  on  with  it.  We  have  got  next  year, 
a  new  Congrees,  the  93d  Congress,  to 
write  a  new  bill. 

It  could  be  a  multiyear  program,  and 
if  their  performance  is  not  such  and  the 
direction  they  take  in  the  interim  is 
wrong,  then  we  are  going  to  have  to  finish 
the  Job  we  started  on  the  bill  which  was 
vetoed.  I  think  we  ought  to  pass  this  bill 
today. 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  tlie  geaUeman  yield? 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  i^jpreclate  the  genUeman 
yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Intend  to  support  the 
bill  as  it  came  from  the  committee.  I 
think  this  is  a  good  solutioQ  to  a  coatro- 
verslal  and  complicated  matter.  It  is  a  1- 
year  extensioa.  On  the  assurances  that 
the  gentieman  from  Louisiana  has  had. 
it  seems  to  me  that  in  the  interval  of  1 


year  we  can  adequately  monitor  the  per- 
formance of  the  organization  and  its 
personnel.  If  they  disappoint  us.  then 
the  House  as  well  as  the  other  body  will 
have  an  opportimlty  to  work  their  will  in 
the  next  Congress. 

It  seenas  to  me  this  is  a  good  compro- 
mise. I  hope  we  do  not  change  the  bill.  I 
hope  that  it  is  acceptable  to  the  White 
House,  and  I  understand  it  is.  I  think  un- 
der the  circumstances  the  best  course  of 
action  is  to  pass  this  bill  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  and  I  urge  that 
we  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
happy  to  associate  mj-self  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  with  reference 
to  this  bill.  I  subscribe  to  his  thinking 
completely.  I  have  never  opposed  the 
principle  of  putJic  broadcasting.  I  think 
there  is  a  place  for  it  in  the  educational 
system,  but  I  have  been  very  critical  of 
some  of  the  programing  that  has  been 
done.  I  have  been  critical  of  some  of  the 
boards  of  directors  of  the  individual  sta- 
tions for  abrogating  their  authority  to 
the  Washington  setup,  or  wherever  the 
headquarters  might  be.  and  for  their 
negligence  in  not  screening  some  of  the 
activities  of  the  respective  .stations. 

I  certainly  hope  that  the  flne  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  will  be 
heeded  as  well  as  the  feeling  of  the  House 
as  I  gel  it.  and  that  m  the  coming  year 
some  of  those  difficulties  can  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Again  I  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  tliank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  PREY  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
genUeman  s  statements  about  public 
broadcasting  getting  the  message  is  ex- 
tremely good.  Prom  the  time  of  the  last 
debate  to  the  present  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  has  started  an  audit,  as 
was  discussed  the  last  time.  This  is  a  sig- 
nificant step.  It  goes  along  with  the  re- 
marlcs  of  the  gentieman  that  we  must 
l>e  sure  to  get  our  money's  worth.  I  think 
from  the  discussions  in  the  committee 
as  well  as  the  debate  today  we  can  be 
assured  this  will  be  looked  into  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California, 
a  member  of  the  committee,  such  time 
as  he  nuiy  consume. 

Mr.  VAN  DEEKLIN.  I  thaaik  the  gen- 
Ueman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  some  of  the 
thinos  that  have  been  said  illustrate  the 
necesaity  of  getting  public  broadcasting 
out  from  under  the  thumbs  of  politicians. 


This  must  becoooe  a  truly  independent 
arm  of  broadcasting  to  which  the  Gov- 
ernmmt  ccmtrtbutes,  or  it  is  nothing. 

We  have  heard  talk  about  "the  mes- 
sage getting  through"  to  public  broad- 
casting licensees,  and  how  we  in  Con- 
gress will  be  "keeping  an  eye"  on  the  way 
those  broadcasters  l)ehave  between  now 
and  the  time  of  our  next  authorizing 
legislation. 

I  find  such  talk  both  sinister  and 
ciiilling.  I  do  hope  the  administration,  as 
it  lias  been  promising  for  3  years,  will 
come  up  with  plans  for  the  kind  of  cxi- 
going  funding  that  will  assure  the  in- 
dependence  necessary  for  a  truly  use- 
ful educational  and  public  broadcasting 
arm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  who 
wrote  the  President's  veto  message,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  wonder  if  Mr.  Nixon 
even  read  it.  I  caxmot  believe  he  read 
both  his  veto  message  and  the  bill  it  pur- 
ports to  criticize. 

Because  in  all  the  rhetoric  over  publli; 
broadcasting,  Mr.  Chairmsin,  the  admin- 
istration has  fuzzed  over  the  issue  of 
"localism. '  Thus  far,  they  seem  to  be  get- 
ting away  with  it. 

Listening  to  yoimg  Dr.  Whitehead  • 
and  his  allies,  one  would  think  that  Con- 
gress and  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  are  bent  on  building  an  all- 
powerful  "network"  at  the  expense,  fi- 
nancial and  programatic,  of  local  sta- 
tions. 

The  facts  are  otherwise.  In  view  of  the 
misleading  statements.  I  think  the  rec- 
ord should  be  very  precise  on  this  point. 
HJl.  13918,  the  bill  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, was  actually  far  more  generous  to 
public  broadcasting  stations  than  either 
the  administration's  first  proposals,  or 
S.  3824,  the  stripped-down  version  we  are 
passing  this  afternoon. 

The  legislation  which  Mr.  Nixon  vetoed 
would  have  authorized  a  total  of  $65 
million  the  first  year  and  $90  million  the 
second.  Of  critical  importance  was  the 
stipulation  that  at  least  30  percent  of 
the  funds  which  went  to  CPB  had  to  be 
passed  along  to  pubUc  radio  and  TV  sta- 
tions for  their  own  local  purposes.  This 
would  have  meant  a  minimum  of  $19.5 
million  the  first  year.  $27  million  in  the 
following  year,  for  use  as  local  managers 
saw  fit.  And  CPB  gave  assurances,  in 
writing,  that  actual  total  outlays  to  sta- 
tions would  be  higher  than  the  mini- 
mums  required  by  the  proposed  law. 

By  comparison,  the  administration 
seems  tight-fisted,  indeed,  when  we  con- 
sider who  is  doing  what  for — or  to — the 
local  public  broadcasting  outlets.  In  its 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
administration  sought  $45  million  for 
CPB.  of  which  $15  million  would  have 
been  earmarked  for  local  stations.  At 
best.  then,  the  administraticm  would 
have  provided  at  least  $4.5  milUon  less  in 
operating  fimds  for  the  local  stations  on 
which  it  lavishes  such  extravagant  ex- 
pressions of  concern. 

In  the  brtcks-and-mortar  department, 
the  performance  of  this  administration 
is  just  as  sorry.  Although  $15  million  had 
been  initially  authorised  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  broadcast  faculties, 
the  administration  this  year  asked  only 
$13  million.  Congress  acain  tried  to  c(Kue 
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irs  the  rescue  of  financlaUy  strapped  sta- 
UoS.br  providing  $25  mWion  in  H.R. 
S  for  facilities.  Tlie  biU  before  us 
todav  also  would  autiiorize  $25  miUion 
for  tJiis  purpose— further  evidence  of  the 
concern  of  Congress. 

HR  13918  originally  proposed  5  years 
of  funding  for  the  stations  and  CPB.  It 
was  put  forward  because  the  administra- 
tion had  promised  long  range  ftoancing 
for  public  broadcasting  year  after  year 
after  year.  But  none  came.  So  H.R.  13918 
was  offered  and  considered  in  open  hear- 
ings by  the  Communications  and  Power 
Subcommittee.  Then— and  only  then- 
did  the  administration  come  forward 
with  a  finance  plan  for  public  broadcast- 
ing and  it  consisted  of  a  1-year  authori- 
zaUon  for  CPB  at  $45  miUlon.  with  a  rigid 
grant  formula  to  stations  which  would 
have  provided  less  fimding  to  the  sta- 
ttons  than  H.R.  13918  but  would  have 
been  much  more  difficult  to  administer. 
The  administration  bill  made  no  provi- 
sion at  all  for  vitally  needed  local  broad- 
cast facilities. 

Would  the  administration  come  for- 
ward with  even  that  bill  had  hearingf 
not  been  scheduled  for  HJl.  13918' 
Probably  not.  If  the  administiation  had 
had  its  way.  the  program  would  have 
been  allowed  to  go  ahead  in  fiscal  1973 
without  a  penny  of  increase.  But  the 
House  subcommittee  set  the  pace — and 
thus  made  possible  a  significant  increase 
in  CPB  funds. 

8.  3824  contains  no  new  provisos  for 
public  broadcasting.  It  continues  the  en- 
terprise basically  as  before.  Hil.  13918 
would  have  made  some  changes.  As  it 
came  from  the  subcommittee,  the  bill 
would  have  given  more  control  of  pub- 
lic broadcasting  to  the  local  licensees.  As 
I  mentioned  earlier,  at  least  30  percent 
of  the  funds  would  have  been  required 
to  go  to  them,  and  five  station  managers 
would  be  on  the  CPB  board.  The  law 
has  always  permitted  these  matters.  But, 
as  a  result  of  the  House  subcommittee 
hearings  and  debate,  and  even  before 
any  bill  had  passed,  the  t)oard  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Corporation  accepted  the 
principle  of  more  influence  by  the  sta- 
tions, and  has  already  begim  to  con- 
sult with  station  managers  on  budgets 
and  planning. 

S.  3824  does  include  $25  million  for 
station  facilities  grants.  In  the  hearings 
called  by  the  subcommittee  to  consider 
H.R.  13918.  the  stations  made  a  persua- 
sive case,  and  our  subcommittee  in- 
creased that  $15  million  to  the  $25  mil- 
lion in  HJl.  13918.  So  S.  3824  fuUy  fol- 
lows the  subcommittee  recommendation 
la  that  regard,  and  even  the  administra- 
tion is  restrained  in  its  opposition  to  this 
addition  for  local  public  broadcast  sta- 
tion support. 

I  can  only  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  had  the  subcommittee  not  initiated 
action  in  its  own  bill,  the  situation  for 
pubUc  broadcasting  would  have  been  far 
worse.  S.  3824  represents  some  progress — 
not  as  much  as  many  of  us  would  like — 
but  at  least  some  progress. 

The  real  question  now  lies  ahead.  The 
administration  has  promised  to  develop 
a  long-range  flcaxKe  plan  for  presenta- 
tion to  tbe  Congress.  Inasmuch  as  they 


presented  only  a  1-year  bill.  Congress 
must  assume  that  the  administration's 
long-range  plan  Is  going  to  be  presented 
for  action  by  the  next  Congress  in  time 
to  take  effect  for  funding  the  stations 
and  CPB  in  fiscal  1974— less  than  a  year 
away.  The  next  Congress  cerUinly  will 
want  to  consider  these  plans  at  length,  as 
soon  after  the  first  of  next  year  as  pos- 
sible. This  would  imply  that  such  plans 
are  even  now  under  development.  Will 
the  administration  share  them  with  the 
subcommittee? 

Funds  for  CPB  for  1974  must  also  be 
in  somebody's  budget  in  the  administra- 
tion. What  is  planned?  Should  not  the 
House  subcommittee  have  some  under- 
standing of  this  at  this  time? 

One  thing  is  certain.  There  is  nothing 
so  far  in  the  Record  to  indicate  this  ad- 
ministration Is  doing  anything  at  all  to 
enable  public  broadcasting  to  improve  its 
stepcliild  status.  Our  per  capita  expendi- 
tures are  $13.96  for  commercial  TV  but 
still  only  74  cents  for  public  TV.  Putting 
it  another  way.  we  spend  19  times  as 
much  for  the  commercial  stuff.  For  the 
sake  of  comparison,  the  per  capita  outlay 
for  noncommercial  TV  is  $3.29  in  Britain 
and  $2.90  in  Japan— despite  the  generally 
higher  costs  prevailing  in  the  United 
States. 

The  Federal  contribution  to  CPB  f cr  its 
first  4  vears  has  totaled  $78  million— well 
under  the  $100  million  which  the  Carne- 
gie Commission  on  Public  Broadcasting 
had  estimated  was  needed  annually  if 
CPB  were  to  be  fully  viable. 

All  across  the  Nation  the  community 
Eind  State  public  groups  and  agencies 
wliich  are  the  licensees  for  the  more  than 
700  public  radio  and  TV  stations  have 
watched  the  Washington  battle  over  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  them.  They  learned 
the  names  of  the  agencies  and  Congress- 
men and  where  they  stood  on  support  for 
nublic  broadcasting.  Their  voices  were 
heard.  Then  when  the  President  vetoed 
the  Congress  bill  to  help  these  local 
licensees  and  their  national  support 
agencies — and  CPB — they  and  their  local 
newspapers  wanted  to  know  why — and 
why  their  President  had  so  llttie  faith  in 
them.  They  still  do  not  know.  And  they 
must  now  go  through  the  coming  year 
far  less  well  equipped  to  do  the  job  than 
need  be.  But  now  they  have  learned  who 
their  friends  are — and  arc  not — and  they 
will  be  looking  forward  to  next  year.  So 
will  the  Congress. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
vield  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  explaun 
in  cMmection  with  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  said,  ihaX  on  June  5  I  wrote 
to  the  Comptroller  General  to  ask  him 
to  audit  the  financial  transswjtlons  of  the 
Corporation  for  PubUc  Broadcasting  for 
fiscal  year  1972.  It  has  been  started.  We 
will  have  the  results  before  the  Congress 
before  the  next  bill  comes  up.  The  letter 
to   the   Comptroller   General   reads  as 

foUows: 

JONB   6,   1972. 

Hon.   ELifflEB    B.   Staats. 

ComptToller   General  of   the  United  States, 

General  Aecovnting  Office.  Washington. 

DC. 

Dba«  Mb.  Staats;  On  Thursday  of  la«t  week 

(June  1)  the  House  ot  Repieeeatatlre*  coa- 


Bldeiwl  and  paaawl  HJEl.  13816,  a  bUl  whtob. 
among  otlwr  thtngB,  authorlaea  the  appro- 
prUUon  or  fund*  for  fiscal  year*  1973  and 
li-"*  for  the  CorporaUon  iar  PubUc  Broad- 
casting. 

The  CJorporatlon  Is  a  private,  non-profit 
corporation  established  pursuant  to  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Act  of  1967  t  Public  Law 
90-129).  During  Its  eslatence  the  CXirpo- 
ratlon  haa  been  prtaoipaUy  funded  with 
monies  approprUied  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Section  396(1)  of  the  Act  (47  U£.C 
396(1)  provides  that  the  accounts  of  the 
Corporation  must  be  audited  annuaUy  by 
Independent  accountants  having  certain  pre- 
scribed quallfloatlons  That  section  also  eu- 
thonaes  an  audit  of  the  financial  ttansac- 
tiona  ot  the  OorptH^tlcm  by  the  General 
Accounting  Office  for  any  fiscal  year  durmg 
which  Federal  funds  are  available  to  finance 
any  portion  of  the  Corporation's  activities 

During  House  conslderatJon  of  HJl.  13918. 
I  was  Informed  that  no  audit  of  the  Cor- 
poration has  even  been  conducted  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  In  view  of  the 
substantial  amounts  of  Federal  funds  being 
appropriated  to  the  CorporaUon,  I  believe 
that  an  audit  of  the  Corporation's  financial 
transactions  by  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice is  desirable.  Accordingly.  I  request  that 
the  General  Acoountlng  Office  conduct  an 
audit  of  the  financial  transactions  of  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Bioedoaatlng  for  fis- 
cal year  1972. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HaKLET     O.     STAOCEaS. 

JHember  of  Congress, 

Chairman . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the 
public  broadcasting  bill  was  here  before 
the  House  a  few  weeks  ago  there  was 
considerable  disagreement  about  the  wis- 
dom of  providing  more  than  1  year  of 
authorisation  under  all  of  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  operation  of  the 
corporation  and  its  offshoots.  Amend- 
ments offered  in  various  ways  to  so  limit 
the  authorizatl(»is  were  defeated  by  very 
narrow  margins.  Many  of  the  misgivings 
and  dissatisfactions  voiced  here  had  also 
been  noted  by  the  administration  and 
its  suggestion  was  a  1-year  authoriza- 
tion allowing  an  increase  of  $10  million 
over  the  1972  levels.  All  things  consid- 
ered, this  seemed  not  only  adequate  but 
generous. 

Based  upon  the  actions  taken  here  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  original  bill  it  is 
obvious  that  considerably  less  than  two- 
tliirds  of  the  Members  felt  that  2-year 
funding  was  justified.  It  is  therefore  not 
surprising  that  the  President  saw  fit  to 
veto  that  measure  and  ask  again  that 
Congress  come  forth  with  a  1-year  biU. 
The  other  body  promptly  took  up  and 
passed  a  very  simple  measure  to  extend 
the  Public  Broadcasting  Corporation  au- 
thorisation for  1  year  only  and  in  the 
amounts  suggested.  Meanwhile  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  indicated  that 
these  same  figures  would  be  honored. 

In  going  along  with  the  action  by  the 
otiker  body  we  do  eliminate  some  changes 
in  tbe  operation  of  the  corporation  wMch 
the  conmUtee  felt  were  desirable.  The 
most  important  one  had  to  do  with  the 
f  imneUng  of  mooeg  through  to  the  local 
stations  for  their  use.  The  blU  required 
that  30  percent  of  amwopdated  funds 
be  passed  through  to  the  stations.  Me*n- 
while  the  board  of  directors  ci  ttae  oonpo- 
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ration  baa  daoidacl  m  a  matter  of  poUey 
to  do  90  and  haa  deflnlMy  announced 

Ite  intention  to  follow  through.  For  th« 
time  being  at  least  there  seems  to  be  no 
great  need  lor  a  legislative  mandate  on 
this  subject.  By  next  year  a  look  at  the 
experience  of  the  stationa  with  the  new 
corporation  pohcy  may  lead  the  commit- 
tee to  recommend  a  different  require- 
ment. With  a  1-year  authorization  you 
will  be  certain  to  have  a  crack  at  it 
here  also. 

There  are  differences  between  the  bill 
now  before  you  and  that  passed  by  the 
Senate  but  they  are  technical  and  our 
bill  reflects  exactly  what  the  other  body 
intended  to  do.  We  are  assured  that  ther 
will  be  accepted  and  the  bill  can  become 
law  very  soon,  thereby  providing  author- 
isations for  actions  already  decided  upon 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees. 

I  recommend  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  this  bill. 

Mr.  KIASER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  Con- 
gress moves  to  consider  appropriations 
for  public  broadc-istlng  I  think  it  is  worth 
a  look  at  the  origin  of  our  broadcasting 
system. 

Pubhc  broadcasting  began  in  the  1920s 
with  high  aspirations.  The  then  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Herbert  Hoover  told 
Congress  in  1924: 

are*t  M  the  development  of  radio  distribu- 
tion htm  been,  we  are  probably  only  on  the 
t  tirrwhnld  at  the  deT«lopni0nt  at  one  of  the 
most  important  of  human  diaooverlea  bear- 
ing on  education,  amusement,  culture  and 
huiln— n  communication. 

The  need  for  broadcasters  to  serve  the 
public  was  repeatedly  emphasiised.  The 
PWleral  Radio  Commission,  established 
in  1929.  made  clear  that  the  public  in- 
terest required  diversity  of  programs.  It 
stated: 

The  tastes,  needs  and  desires  of  all  sub- 
stantial grtmpe  among  the  listening  public 
should  be  met  in  soma  fair  proportion,  by  a 
well-roundMt  program,  in  which  entertain- 
ment, oooslsting  of  music  of  both  claaalcal 
and  lighter  grades,  religion,  education  and 
Instruction,  important  public  events,  dis- 
cussions of  public  questions,  weather,  market 
reports,  and  news,  and  matters  of  interest  to 
aU  members  of  the  family  find  a  place. 

The  promise  of  those  days  has  not 
been  fulfilled.  While  commercial  televi- 
sion has  made  some  excellent  contribu- 
tions, television  today  is  far  from  what  it 
could  be.  Increasingly,  the  networks  have 
been  victimized  by  the  "niunbers  game" 
where  Uie  ratings  become  more  impor- 
tant Uian  the  quality  of  the  program- 
ing. 

The  extent  of  this  victimization  of  the 
networks  and  the  public  is  slwwn  by  the 
excessive  amount  of  violence  on  the  air. 
This  phenomenon  was  criticised  by  the 
PreaklMit's  Commisaim  on  the  Causes 
and  E>reveatlon  of  Violence.  It  was  also 
the  subject  of  a  study  by  the  Surgeon 
Oaieral's  Advisory  Committae  on  T>ele- 
viaion  and  Sociai  Behavior.  That  com- 
mittee, after  sponaoring  numerooa  re- 
search studies  on  the  subjeet,  presented 
Ita  findings  to  the  public  In  a  slx-voinme 
report. 

•nw  Buigeou  General  stated  to  Con- 


WbS3»  tb»  oOBMalttM  report  to   carefoUy 
phraMd  and  qualified  in  language  acceptable 


to  social  BclentlsU,  It  Is  clear  to  me  that  the 
casual  celaUooship  between  televised  violence 
and  antisocial  behavlcff  U  sulBclent  to  war. 
rant  appropriate  and  immediate  remedial  ac- 
tion. .  .  (Tlhere  cowes  a  time  when  the 
data  are  strifclent  to  Justify  action  That  time 
has  come. 

Another  area  of  commercial  broadcast- 
ing where  a  sense  of  responsibility  has 
eroded  is  advertising.  I  am  thinking  in 
particular  of  the  constant  barrage  of 
food  advertisements  which  nutrition- 
ists say  are  contributing  to  tlie  bad  eat- 
ing habits  of  our  children.  Over  60  per- 
cent of  the  advertising  on  children's  tele- 
vision is  food  advertising  and  as  a  result 
the  typical  child  is  exposed  to  8,000  food 
commercials  a  year.  This  is  not  adver- 
tising of  solid  nutritional  food  such  as 
meat,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  Rather 
the  advertising  is  primarily  of  candy, 
sugary  drinks,  and  other  sweet  foods  of 
limited  nutritional  value. 

Studies  have  shown  the  impact  of  such 
advertising  on  children  and  the  persua- 
sive power  of  children  on  family  shop- 
ping habits.  Nutritionists  liave  called  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  pubhc 
the  imbalance  in  the  kinds  of  foods  that 
are  advertised  on  children's  shows,  say- 
ing that  it  ■makes  it  impossible  for  a 
child  not  to  go  wrong  "  Yet  this  practice 
continues. 

By  the  time  the  average  cliild  reswihes 
18.  he  will  have  spent  more  time  watch- 
ing television  than  attending  school.  If 
this  amount  of  television  is  being 
watched  by  our  ciiildren,  let  us  at  least 
see  to  it  that  some  of  the  programs  are 
worthwhile. 

The  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
ing deserves  a  retisonable  level  of  fund- 
ing. On  a  very  limited  budget,  it  has  pro- 
duced such  excellent  shows  for  children 
as  "Sesame  Street"  and  'Misterogers 
Neigiiborhood."  It  can  do  much  more. 

Decent  programing  for  our  children 
is  just  one  reason  to  support  the  Public 
Broadcastmg  Corporation.  There  are 
many  others,  mcluding  the  need  for  more 
Informational  and  cultural  progrsuns. 
But  I  think  the  need  for  better  television 
for  our  children  is  compelling. 

Unfortunately,  President  Nixon  vetoed 
the  bill  Congress  passed  on  June  22.  pro- 
viding a  2-year  authorization  of  $165 
million  for  the  Public  Broadcasting  Cor- 
poration. I  supported  that  bill.  I  beUeve 
the  present  bill  belwe  us.  S.  3824.  is  by 
no  means  adequate.  But  m  light  of  the 
President's  veto,  we  must  move  to  pro- 
vide at  least  minimal  flnancmg  for  the 
Corporation.  Congress  must  pass  this  bill 
with  the  commitment  to  give  the  Public 
Broadcasting  Corporation  in  the  future 
the  funding  it  needs  to  help  provide  this 
country  the  kind  of  television  it  deserves. 
Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  printed  in  the  bill  as  an 
original  bill  for  the  purpose  of  amend- 
ment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  (he  Senate  and  House 
o/  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  'ai  .sec- 
tion 3»6(lt)(l)  of  the  Communications  Act 
of   1934  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"  ( k )  ( 1 )  There  is  autberlaed  to  be  appro- 
pnated  for  expenses  of  the  (Corporation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  the  sum 
of  $40,000,000." 

(b)  Sectton  3W<kH2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "1072"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  •  1973". 

:9SC.  a.  Section  391  of  the  Comnunloatlonr 
Act  of   1934  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AUTHOaiZATIOH      Or      APPBOPBIATSOMS 

"Ssc.  3S1.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
(^>ropnated  for  the  tiBcal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  .such  sums,  not  to  exceed  Sa5,000,000,  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  390.  Sums  a4>proprlated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  avail&ble  for  payment 
of  grants  for  projects  for  which  applications, 
approved  under  section  392.  have  been  sub- 
mitted under  such  section  prior  to  July  1, 
1974." 

Mr.  STAGGERS  f during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  Cliairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  In  the  Ricord,  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  pomt. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  graitle- 
man  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  amendments  to  be  proposed  to 
the  committee  amendment  m  the  nature 
of  a  substitute?  if  not.  the  question  is  on 
the  committee  sanendment  m  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  m  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havmg  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Bingham,  Chairman  pro  tempore  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  blU  (S.  3824)  to  twithorize 
appropriatlOTis  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
and  for  making  grants  for  construction 
of  noncommercial  educational  television 
or  radio  broadcastmg  facilities,  pursuant 
to  House  Resolution  lOM,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  question  Is  oa  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  and  was  re«Ml  the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  PETTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 
The  question  was  taken;    and  there 

were— yeas  377.  nays  8,  not  voting  47, 

a.s  follows: 
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Abbltt 

Adams 

Addsbbo 

Alexsnder 

Anderson. 

CftUf. 
Anderson.  III. 
.Andrews.  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arends 
Asbbrook 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
BadUlo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Begicb 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berg  land 
Bevill 
Blsfrgt 
Blester 
Blneham 
Blackburn 
Blatnik 
Bogg» 
Boland 
Boiling 
Bow 

Brsdemas 
Braaco 
Bray 
Brtnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
Broyhlll.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Btirke,  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burlison,  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Caffery 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Carlson 
Casey,  Ten. 
Cederberg 
ceuer 

Chamberlain 
Cbappell 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen, 

Don  H. 
ClawBon.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  ni- 
ColUns.  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
C<Miyers 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Coughlm 
Culver 
CurUn 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N.J. 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  B.C. 
dels  Garza 
Delaney 
Dellenback 
Dellums 
Denholm 
Dennis 
Dent 
Devme 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Donohue 
Dora 
Dow 

Downing 
Drinan 


(HaU  No.  3371 

TEAS— 377 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Bekbardt 

Edwards.  Caltf 

Ellbers 

Erlenbom 

Esch 

Esbleman 

Evans,  CXjIo. 

Evins.  Tenn. 

PaaoeU 

F^lndley 

nsh 

nsher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford, 

WUUam  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Fraaer 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Pulton 
Fuqua 
Gallflanakls 
Oarmats 
Gaydoa 
Oettya 
Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
Gonzalez 
Good  ling 
Oraaao 
Gray 

Green,  Greg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Orlffln 
QrifBths 
Grover 
Gubaer 
Oude 
Haley 
Hall 
Ealperu 
HamUton 
Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Hansen,  Wash. 
Harrin^rton 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hathaway 

Hawkins 
Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 
Heins 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HUUs 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Jarznan 

Johnson.  CaUf 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kaaen 

Keating 

Kee 

Kemp 

King 

Klucsynski 

Koch 

Kuykendall 

Kyroa 

Landgrebe 

Latu 

Unk 


Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

Lujan 

McClory 

McClure 

McCoUister 

McCormack 

Mcculloch 

McOade 

McBwen 

McPaU 

McKay 

McKsvltt 

McKlnney 

Macdonald. 

Mass. 
Madden 
Blahon 
MaiUiard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 

Matblas.  Calif 
Mathls.  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 

MlUer.  CaUf . 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mills.  Ark. 
MUls.  Md. 
Minish 
Mink 
Mlnsball 
MitcheU 
MlzeU 
MoUohan 
Monagan 
Montgomery 
Moorbead 
Morgan 
Mosher 
Moss 

Murphy,  m. 
Murphy.  N.T. 
Myers 
Natcher 
Ned£l 
Nelsen 
Nichols 
Nix 
Obey 
O'Hara 
CKonskl 
O-HelU 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plmie 
Poage 
PodeU 
Poff 
Powell 
Preyer.  N.C. 
Prloe.  ni. 
Price,  Tex. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Puolnskl 
PurceU 
Qule 
QuUlen 
RaUsback 
Randall 
Rangel 
Reea 
Reid 
Reuss 
Rlegle 
Roberts 
Robinson.  Va. 
Robiaon,  N.Y. 
Rodtno 
Roe 
Rogers 
Roncallo 
Rooney,  Pa. 
Roaenthal 
Roetenkowaki 
Rouah 
Rons—lint 
Roy 
Roybal 


Runnels 

Ruppe 

Ruth 

St  Oennaln 

8andn>an 

Sarbanes 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Soott 

Bebellus 

Belberling 

Shipley 

Shoup 

Shiiver 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  NY. 

Snyder 

Spenee 

Springer 

Staggers 


Camp 
Crane 
Derwlnskl 


Abernelhy 
Abourezk 
Abzug 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Baker 
Betts 
BlantoD 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Carney 
Carter 
Clancy 
Gonte 
Danlelson 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dlngell 
Dowdy 


Stanton. 

J.  wmiam 
Stanton, 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Artz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
StubbleAeld 
Stuokey 
Sullivan 
Svmtngton 
Taloott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Thompson.  Oa. 
Thompeon.  N.J 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerim 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Vigor!  to 


Waggozmer 

Wampier 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whalley 

White 

Wtait^urat 

Whitten 

WldnaU 

Williams 

WUaon.  Bob 

WUson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young,  Fla. 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


extend  their  remarks  on  the  two  blllB  just 
passed.  HH.  15375  and  8.  3834. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Vh-ginla? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NAYS — 8 


Flynt 
Gross 
Terry 


Tlernan 
Wiggins 


NOT  VOTING — 47 


Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Edwards.  Ala- 

Prellnghuysen 

Gallagher 

Hagan 

H*bert 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hull 

Keith 

Kyi 

tiaU'-lrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Long.  La. 


McCloakey 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Michel 
Passman 
PeUy 
Rarlck 
Rhodes 
Rooney.  N.Y 
Ryan 
Satterfleld 
Schmltz 
Teague.  Tex. 
Veyaey 
Waldle 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Rhodes 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr   Lent. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  ConU. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Abzug  with  Mr  Aboureik. 

Mr  Landrum  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mrs  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  MeCloskey. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Kyi. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  McMUlan  with  Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wlacon- 
sln. 

Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr   Edwarda  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Oallagher  with  Mr   Clancy. 

Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Prellnghuy- 
sen. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  Danlelson  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Dow. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Sat- 
terfleld. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  STAGOERS.  BIr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous   consent  that   aU   Members 
may  hare  5  legislative  days  in  wMch  to 


COMMUNICATION  mOM  THE  CLERK 
OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
DJB.  HouBB  or  RspacsiinATivis. 
WatKtnffton,  D.C..  Awpust  IS.  1972. 
The  Honorable  the  BPCAXza, 
House  of  Reprttentativet. 

Dkab  Sib  :  On  this  date ,  I  have  been  served , 
as  Clerk  of  the  UJ3.  House  of  Repraaentatlves. 
with  a  subp>oena  duoes  tecum  that  was  is- 
sued by  the  United  States  Dlatrlct  Court  for 
the  western  District  of  Pennsylvania.  This 
subpoena  appears  to  be  In  connection  with 
the  case  of  the  United  States  of  Amerloa  v. 
Grand  Jury  Investigation. 

This  subpoena  commands  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  appear  In  said  United  8t*tea  District 
Court  for  the  Weetem  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania at  10  A.M.  on  August  3a.  1973,  and  re- 
quests certain  HDuse  reoorda  that  an  out- 
lined in  the  subpoena  Itself,  which  Is  at- 
tached hereto. 

The  rules  and  practices  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  indicate  that  no  otBolal  of 
the  House  may,  either  voluntarUy  or  m  obe- 
dience to  a  subpoena  duces  tecxmi,  produce 
such  papers  without  the  consent  of  the  House 
first  being  obtained.  It  is  further  indicated 
that  he  may  not  supply  copies  of  certain  of 
the  documents  and  papers  requested  without 
such  consent. 

The  subpoena  in  question  is  herewith  at- 
tached, and  the  matter  is  presented  for  such 
action  as  the  House  in  Its  wisdom  may  see  fit 
to  take. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Slnoerely. 

W.  Pat  JsKirmos, 
Clerk.  V.S.  House  of  Representattvea 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  resd 
the  sufopena. 

!ln  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Western 
District  of  Pennsylvania  J 

StTBPINA    To    PRODUCE    DOCtTMBirr    OB    OBJECT 

(United   States  of   America  v.   Grand  Jury 
Investigation ) 

To  W.  Pat  Jennings.  Clerk  of  the  House. 
Longworth  House  Office  Building.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  in 
the  Utotted  States  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Pennsylvania  at  70S  U.S. 
Poet  Office  it  Othse,  at  7tih  Ave.  and  Orant 
Street  in  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  on  the  2and 
day  of  August  1973  at  10:00  o'clock  A.M.  to 
testify  in  the  case  of  United  States  Orand 
Jmy  Imvestlgatlnn. 

This  subpoena  ts  issued  upon  application 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

August  9,  1973.  Btalr  A.  OrilBth.  Flrwt  As- 
sistant U.S.  Attorney. 

Bbbmabd  Shaftt,  Clerk. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolutlMi  fH.  Res.  1091)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as 
follows: 

H.  Res.  1091 
Whereas  In  the  Qrand  Jury  Investigation 
pending  In  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  Western  Dtstrtct  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
subpena  duces  tecum  was  isued  by  the  said 
court  and  addressed  to  W.  Pst  Jennings. 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repreeentattres,  dl- 
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resting  hJm  to  &pp«M  aa  *  w1tne«»  b«f or*  the 
grand  Jury  of  th«  a*ld  court  at  10  o'clock 
»nt«in«rtdl»n  on  tbe  22n«  (toy  <rf  Aurust. 
1978.  and  to  bring  wtth  hlin  certain  papers 
and  documenu  In  the  pooacMlon  and  under 
the  control  of  the  House  of  Representatives : 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  by  the  privileges  of  ihU 
House  no  evidence  of  a  documentary  charac- 
ter tmder  the  control  and  m  the  poaseaslon 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  can.  by  the 
mandate  of  process  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
Juattoe.  be  taken  from  such  control  or  poe- 
r.easton  but  by  its  permtoslon;  be  it  further 
AMOiMd,  That  when  it  w^fvmn  by  the  or- 
der of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof,  or 
of  any  legai  oflJcer  charged  with  the  admln- 
Utratlon  of  the  orders  of  auch  court  or  judge, 
that  documentary  erldenee  in  the  poe- 
luuimon  Mxl  under  the  control  of  the  Houae 
Is  needful  for  use  in  aay  oo«i«  ot  Justice 
or  befon  any  Judge  or  aueb  le«al  officer. 
tot  the  pronotloa  of  juMloe.  this  House 
will  take  sueti  action  ttaeveoo  as  will  pro- 
mote tlM  eneta  of  Justice  ooBslatently  with 
the    priTlleges    and    rights    of    this    House; 

be  It  further  ^     , 

AesoHicd,  That  W.  P»t  Jennlnfli,  Clerk  of 
the  noiiee.  or  any  ofloer  «•  employee  In  his 
oMee  vbom  be  i»*y  deetgnsto.  be  author- 
ise* to  appear  at  the  plaoe  and  before  the 
p*od  Jury  in  the  subpena  duces  teoum 
hetanbaad.  but  sbaa  not  take  with  him 
any  papers  or  documents  on  file  In  bis  of- 
fice or  under  his  control  or  In  poaaeaalon  of 
tte  HouM  of  BepreeentatlTes;  be  It  further 

AeeotoeA,  That  when  tbe  s*id  court  deiar- 
miiMB  upon  the  matarUOtty  and  the  rele- 
TMWy  of  the  pepew  and  deouMeoU  cailed 
for  la  tbe  autopeaa  duoee  teoum.  ttaea  Uie 
aotd  eourt,  tkrougb  any  of  its  ottoecs  or 
tigmtU,  be  siHlimleeil  to  attend  wtth  all 
proper  parties  to  the  proceeding  and  then 
tiwmj*  at  any  plaoe  under  tbe  orders  and 
control  of  tbU  House,  and  take  copies  of 
thoee  requested  papers  and  documents  which 
are  In  poaaceston  or  control  of  tbe  said  Clerk; 
and  tbe  Clerk  la  authorised  to  supply 
certified  ooplea  of  such  docuaienu  or  papers 
In  his  poaaeaston  or  control  that  the  court 
has  found  to  be  material  and  retevant  and 
which  the  court  or  other  proper  officer  thereof 
ahaU  (taalre,  so  aa.  however,  tbe  poesaaslon  of 
said  documents  and  papers  by  tbe  said 
Clerk  shall  not  be  disturbed,  or  the  same 
ahaU  not  be  removed  from  their  place  of  file 
or  custody  under  the  said  Clerk;  and  be  It 
further 

Reaoltwd.  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  duoee  tecum  a  copy  of  these 
reeotutlons  be  submitted  to  the  said 
court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PRIVILEGE  OP  THE  HOUSE— GRAND 
JURY  INVESTIGATION.  U.S.  DIS- 
TRICT COURT.  WESTERN  DIS- 
TRICT OP  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  PRICE  of  nilnoia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  a  question  of  the  privileges  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  question  of  privilege  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct, 
I  have  been  subpenaed  to  appear  before 
the  grand  Jury  of  the  U5.  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
on  August  22.  1972,  and  to  bring  with 
me  certain  records  of  the  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Official  Conduct.  Under  the 
rules  and  precedents  of  the  House.  I  am 


unable  to  comply  with  the  .subpena  duces 
tecum  without  the  permission  of  the 
House  being  involved. 

I  therefore  submit  the  matter  for  the 
consideration  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.   The  Clerk  will  read 
the  subpena. 

The  Clerk  read  ;\s  follows : 
I  U.S.  Dlstrtct  Court  for  the  Western  District 

of  Pennsylvania  I 
.SuBPE.v.\  To  Produce   Document   cm   Object 

(United  States  of  America,  Grand  Jury 
Investigation) 
To   Melvln   Price,   Chairman,  Committee  on 
Standards    of    Official    Conduct    (House 
Ethics    Conunlttee).    House    of    Repre- 
sentatives. Washington.  DC. 

You  are  hereby  commanded  to  appear  In 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Western  District  of  Pennsylvania,  at  708  U.S. 
Post  Office  and  Courthouse.  7th  Avenue  and 
Grant  Streets,  In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  on 
the  22d  day  of  August  1972,  at  10  oclock  A.M., 
to  testify  in  the  case  of  United  States  Grand 
Jury  Investigation  and  bring  with  you  all 
affidavits  submitted  by  current  or  past  em- 
ployees of  Congressman  J.  Irving  Whalley, 
referring  to  the  existence  or  absence  of  salary 
kickbacks. 

This  subpena  is  issued  upon  application 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  >H.  Res.  1092)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  wMisideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  m  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rca.    1092 

Whereas  In  the  Grand  Jury  Investigation 
pending  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  Western  DtsUlct  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
subpena  duces  tecum  was  issued  by  the  said 
court  and  addressed  to  Honorable  Melvln 
Price  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Stand- 
ards of  Official  Conduct  of  the  U.8.  Houae  of 
Representatives,  directing  him  to  appear  as  a 
witness  before  the  grand  Jury  of  the  said 
court  at  10  oclock  antemeridian  on  the  22nd 
day  of  August.  1972,  and  to  bring  with  him 
certain  docun»enU  In  the  possession  and  \m- 
dor  tbe  control  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: Therefore  be  it 

Res<Aved.  That  by  the  prlvUeges  of  this 
House  no  evldenoe  erf  a  documentary  char- 
acter under  the  control  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  can.  by  the 
mandate  of  proceaa  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
Justice,  be  taken  from  such  control  or  pos- 
session but  by  its  permission;  be  it  further 
Rtiolved.  That  when  it  appears  by  the  or- 
der of  the  court  or  of  the  Judge  thereof,  or  of 
any  legal  officer  charged  with  the  adminls- 
trattoa  of  the  orders  of  such  court  or  Jiidge. 
that  documentary  evidence  in  the  poasesaion 
and  under  the  control  of  the  House  la  need- 
ful for  use  in  any  court  of  Justice  or  before 
any  Judge  or  such  legal  officer,  for  the  pro- 
moUon  of  Justice,  this  House  wUl  take  such 
action  thereon  as  will  promote  the  ends  of 
Justice  consistently  with  the  prlvUeges  and 
rights  of  thU  House;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  Th»t  Honorable  Melvln  Price. 
Chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Standards  of 
Official  Conduct,  or  any  employee  of  that 
committee  whom  he  may  designate,  be  au- 
tborlaed  to  appear  at  tbe  place  and  before 
the  grand  Jury  la  the  subpena  duces  tecum 
beforementloned.  but  shall  not  take  with 
him  any  papers  or  documents  on  file  In  that 
committee  or  under  his  control  or  la  posses- 
sion of  the  House  of  Representatives,  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  when  the  said  covu^  deter- 
mines upon  the  materiauty  and  relevancy 
of  the  papers  and  documents  called  for  in  the 
subpena  duces  tecuta,  then  the  said  court, 
through  any  of  Its  officers  or  agents,  be  au- 


thorized to  attend  with  all  proper  parties  to 
the  proceeding  and  then  always  at  any  place 
under  the  orders  and  control  of  this  Hoiue. 
and  take  copies  of  those  requested  papers 
and  documents  which  are  In  possession  or 
control  of  the  said  committee:  and  the  Cleric 
of  the  House  is  authorized  to  supply  certified 
copies  of  such  documents  or  papers  in  the 
possession  or  control  of  the  said  committee 
that  the  court  has  found  to  be  material  and 
relevant  and  which  the  court  or  other  proper 
officer  thereof  shaU  dealre.  so  aa.  however. 
the  posseaaton  of  said  documents  and  papers 
by  the  said  conunlttee  shall  not  be  disturbed 
or  the  same  shall  not  be  removed  from  their 
place  of  file  or  custody  under  the  said  com- 
mittee; and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  as  a  respectful  answer  to 
the  subpena  duces  tecum  a  copy  of  tbaae 
resoluttona  be  submitted  to  the  said  court. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BOGGS  aaked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  a  change  in  the  pro- 
gram for  tomorrow. 

The  conaumer  product  safety  bill 
which  was  originally  scheduled  will  not 
be  considered  and  in  place  thereof  we 
will  consider  the  bill.  H.R.  14847,  to 
amend  the  Airport  and  Air  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1970,  more  commonly 
known  as  the  head  tax  bill. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  hope  to  obtain 
unanimous  consent  to  vote  on  the  SALT 
interim  agreement  on  Thursday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  vote  on  final  passage  of 
House  J(rint  Resolution  1227.  the  SALT 
interim  agreement  be  taken  on  Thurs- 
day instead  of  tomorrow. 

The  3PEAKE31.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  have  been  contacted 
concerning     the     desirabiUty     of     this 
unanimous-consent   request  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  there  Is  considerable  col- 
loquy in  the  Recohb  involving  the  lead- 
ership as  to  not  deferring  the  business  of 
the   House   for   primary   elections   and 
other  valid  excuses,  but  stiU  trying  to 
accommodate  the  Members  where  pos- 
sible: in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  sole 
reason  for  deferring  such  an  important 
vote  as  the  House's  part  in  concurring  in 
the  SALT  interim  agreement;    and  in 
view   of  the   fact   that  the   gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  also  been  invited  to 
his  State  fair  by  his  Governor  and  other 
officials  and  rejected  it  because  in  my 
view  it  is  our  elected  and  bounden  duty 
to  be  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  when 
we  are  officially  in  session,  I  am  con- 
strained to  object,  and  I  do  object. 
The  SPEAKER.   Objection   is  heard. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  Proceeding  under  my  1- 
minute  unanimous  consent  grant.  I  would 
like  to  announce  that  the  program  to- 
morrow otherwise  will  be  as  scheduled: 
HJEl.    16071.    Public    Works   and   Eco- 
nomic Development  Act.  will  be  consid- 
ered f^rst  under  an  open  rule  with  2  hours 
of  debate,  and  because  of  the  objection 
of    the    gentleman   from   Missouri,    the 
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csALT  Agreement -House  Joint  Resolu- 
gJJ  1227-^^-111  be  considered  and  voted 

""pSuT  H.R.  14847.  the  airport  head 
takblU  vkn  be  the  last  order  of  business. 


RE  ACTIVITIES  OF  JANE  FONDA  IN 
NORTH  VIETNAM 


(Mr  ICHORD  asked  and  was  given 
nermlsslon  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  last 
week  the  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
discussed,  at  some  length,  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  to  isssue  a  subpena  to 
the  actress.  Jane  Fonda,  with  respect  to 
broadcast  statements  she  made  over  the 
communist  Radio  Hanoi  to  our  troops  in 

Vietnam.  .^^      .,  „. 

It  was  agr«ed  by  the  committee  that 
it  would  be  best,  at  this  time,  to  give  the 
Justice  Department  time  to  complete  its 
announced  inquiry  into  the  Fonda  affair 
before  considering  any  further  course  by 
the  committee. 

At  the  request  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee.  I  addressed  a  letter  which 
was  hand-delivered  Friday  afternoon  to 
Attorney  General  Kliendienst  setting 
forth  the  committee's  concern  with  tills 
matter  and  our  desh*  to  have  a  report 
from  the  Justice  Department  by  Septem- 
ber 14  or  an  explanation  from  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Department  on  that  date 
regarding  wliat  can  and  should  be  done 
with  respect  to  Miss  Fonda's  activities 
in  the  capital  of  our  enemy. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  the  con- 
tents of  my  letter  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  the  Ricohd  at  this  point: 

CONOEKSS    OF    THB    UjrmD    STATES. 

HousK  or  BxrwaMf^TATvrta.  Com- 
Mirm  ON  larsMHAi.  SEcnRixr, 

Washington.  DC,  Augtist  10. 1972. 
Hon  Richard  G.  KutiNDirNST. 
Attomev  General  of  the  United  States.  De- 
partment of  Jvstiee.  y^ashinpton.  DC. 
Da/ui  Mil    ATTORWiT   OEKMAt:   The  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  met  this  morn- 
ing in  executive  session  to  consider  a  request 
that  a  8ulH>oena  be  issued  to  require  Jane 
Fonda  to  appear  before  the   Ccanmlttee   in 
regard  to  her  travel  to  North  Vietnam  and 
radio  broadcasts  to  U.S.  military  forces  dur- 
ing July  1972.  During  the  meeting  a  number 
of    reasons    were    expre».sed    as    a    basis    for 
opposition   to   the   Issuance  of   a   subpoena. 
Important    factors    In    tbe    ultlm/ktc    deter- 
mination of   the  Committee  were  that   the 
facts  seemed  to  be  already  rather  weU-known. 
that   the   matter    was   under    study    by    the 
Department  of  Justice  and  Foiida  would  be 
entitled  to  the  full  protection   of  the  Fifth 
Amendment,   that  any  such  hearlns  might 
work  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Oovernment  lu 
the  event  prosecution  is  undertaken  and  that 
the  Committee's  overriding  interest   -s  not 
In    what   additional    Information   might    be 
secured  from  Fonda,  but  rather  in  any  In- 
svifSclency  la  the  terms  of  the  law  or  In  Its 
enforcement. 

I  am  sure  that  you  recognize  the  perni- 
cious nature  of  Miss  Fonda's  statements  to 
oiir  serrloemen,  and  the  seriousness  with 
which  nearly  all  Members  of  Congress  view 
her  conduct.  Althoxigh  It  might  be  fairly  said 
that  public  support  for  American  involve- 
ment la  the  Vietnam  conflict  la  steadily 
declining,  such  aid  and  comfort  to  a  nation 
with  which  we  are  engaged  In  hostilities 
cxvni n8»— Part  22 


is  nevertheleae  condemned  by  the  public.  But  " 
wtiatevar  political  or  pubUo  reaction  might 
obtain  uvtm  the  ctrcunaatwM*".  I  »»  •"™ 
you  agree  that  »h«  DepMtnuat  of  JueUoe 
Lm  a  moat  aotMin  obligation  to  eagata  the 
full  weight  of  tbe  law  against  conduct  which 
the  Congress  has  made  criminally  punUbabJe. 
The  Committee  has  reviewed  the  treason, 
sedition  and  other  relevant  statutes.  It  has 
also  been  Informed  ot  f>9ndaa  travel 
mnerary,  and  has  studied  the  tranacrqitB  of 
her  broadcasts  wbUe  recently  in  Hano*.  It  Is 
not  difficult  to  perceive  why  a  cry  of  treason 
has  been  raised.  But  if  the  burden  of  proof 
Is  too  great  for  treason,  would  not  a  prima 
facie  case  exUt  under  Section  2387  of  Title 
18  United  States  Code  or  even  Section  23S8. 
notwithstanding  the  jurisdlcUonal  limita- 
tion? ,      »i, 

in  discharging  its  responalblUty  to  the 
Congress  to  insure  that  statutes  within  Its 
overalght  jurtsdlctlon  are  being  duly  en- 
forced by  the  Executive  Branch,  tbe  Com- 
mittee resolved  that  the  stafl  invesUgaUon 
of  Fondas  acUvitles  wUl  continue,  and  .n 
the  event  the  JusUce  Department  determines 
tjiat  the  broadcasts  of  Jane  Fonda  from 
Ha-.iol  during  July  1972  do  not  constitute 
treason  or  sedltloB,  or  that  her  conduct 
cannot  be  reached  by  exleting  statute  lor 
any  other  reaaoaa,  then  the  Department  if 
requested  to  furnish  a  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee with  recommendations  for  leglalaUon 
which  would  be  effective  to  impose  criminal 
sanctions  under  similar  circumstances  in 
the  future.  Desiring  to  resolve  the  questions 
at  an  early  date,  but  hoping  to  avoW  an  un- 
reasonable burden  upon  the  Department,  the 
Committee  voted  to  request  that  the  report 
be  submitted  by  September  14.  or  In  the 
alternative,  that  a  representative  of  the  De- 
partment  appear  before   the  Committee   on 

that  date. 

Your  cooperaUon  and  assistance  in  pro- 
viding an  analyshi  of  the  federal  criminal 
law  vls-a-vls  the  recent  conduct  of  .7ane 
Fonda  will  Indeed  be  aw>reclated.  Would  you 
please  advise  me  as  soon  as  possible  whether 
the  Depaxtment  wUl  furnish  a  report  on  or 
before  the  above  date  or  wUl  provide  for  the 
appearance  of  a  representative  so  that 
arrangements  can  be  made  for  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee. 
Slncerdy. 

RICHAIU>   H.    ICHOM, 

ChaiTnuin. 


IJLGISLATION  TO  ASSURE  THAT  NO 

VETERAN     LOSES     ANY     OP     HIS 

PENSION  DUE  TO  RECENT  SOCIAL 

SECURITY  INCREASE 

(Mr.  HTLLIS  asked  and  v^-as  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, nnd  to  revise  smd  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HILLI5.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
happy  to  reintroduce,  along  with  58  co- 
sponsors,  legislation  to  assure  that  no 
veteran  loses  any  of  his  pension  due  to 
the  recent  social  security  Increase. 

Most  of  us  were  happy  to  see  social 
security  benefits  rise  by  20  percent  re- 
cently, because  we  all  have  thousands 
of  senior  citizens  in  our  districts  who 
badly  need  this  assistance. 

But  provisions  in  current  law  will  pre- 
vent retired  veterans  in  our  districts 
from  benefiting  much  from  that  soaal 
security  increase,  since  veterans  pensions 
are  based  on  income  limita  which  Include 
social  security.  When  social  security 
benefits  are  increaaed.  veterans'  pensions 
automatically  drop. 
This  means  that  our  Nation's  veterans 


will  benefit  only  partially  from  the  re- 
cent 20 -percent  increafie  in  social  secu- 
rity  Uaeir    income    will    rise    slightly, 

while  the  income  of  other  senior  citiaem. 
will  riae  20  percent. 

More  than  20,000  veterans  at  the  up- 
per-income limit  wUl  lOEe  all  their  vet- 
erans pension  unless  remedial  action  i 
taken. 

This  merns  that  a  veteran  and  Wi. 
wife,  whose  income  is  pushed  above  the 
$3,800  income  limit  by  the  recent  socifi 
security  increase,  could  lose  all  of  their 
$33  monthly  pension,  bringing  their  in- 
come below  $3,800.  Most  couples  in  thir 
situation  would  be  better  off  had  no  so- 
cial security  increase  been  passed.  Nc 
wonder  many  of  there  veterans  feel  bad- 
ly chefted. 

In  addition,  there  are  1.3  million  vet- 
erans and  widows  who  will  »ee  thrir  pen- 
sion reduced  by  an  average  of  $fi.7l 
monthly  unless  remedial  action  is  taken. 
211.827  single  veterans  will  lose  an  aver- 
age of  $12.14  per  month,  while  46«,»48 
vetoans  with  dependent*  will  lo«e  an 
average  of  $9.46  per  montli.  Some  626.- 
000  veteran's  widows  wiU  lose  approxi- 
matelv  $6.35  monthly. 

A  $12  or  evwn  $6  monthly  lo«s  of  pen- 
sion may  not  sound  too  critical,  but  when 
an  elderly  couple  is  living  on  a  shoestring 
budget,  as  many  of  oar  veteruu  are,  this 
small  amount  can  make  a  big  differoice 
I  ijersonally  do  not  betteve  §oeM  se- 
curity should  be  counted  in  computtnr 
veterajos  pensions.  They  are  bo*h  retire- 
ment incomes  which  the  recipient  ha-^ 
earned  for  two  different  reaaoofS — it  1" 
like  qualifying  for  two  penatam  plar- 
f  rom  two  separate  companies. 

1  plan  to  conttDOe  working  in  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  toward  chang- 
ing this  poUoy.  Howrrw.  for  the  imme- 
diate fntore.  we  need  some  kkid  of  re- 
medial legidation  to  assore  thai  no  vet- 
eran loses  part  of  his  penatai  wtoen  the 
social  security  increase  takes  effect  Sep- 
tember 1. 

Tlie  bill  I  have  sponaored.  akmg  witli 
my  58  colleagues,  will  ratae  by  $«0»  the 
limit  on  Income  which  a  veteran  can  earn 
without  losing  his  pension.  It  will  also 
increase  the  bojeftt  formula  for  comput- 
ing veterans'  pensions.  The  pension  base 
for  a  veteran  with  no  dep«identa  will  be 
Increased  from  $130  to  $148  monttily 
for  a  veteran  with  a  dependent,  from 
$140  to  $19»  monthly;  for  a  widow  with 
no  child  from  $87  to  $93  monthly;  »nd 
for  a  widow  with  a  child  from  $104  to 
$110  monthly. 

I  am  certain  you  will  agree  that  our 
veterans  deserve  to  benefit  at  least  ss 
much  as  other  senior  citizens  from  the 
recoit  social  security  increase.  Today  I 
join  58  other  Memliers  from  all  eesmeuts 
of  the  ptditical  cmd  geographicai  si>ec- 
trum  in  asking  all  of  our  coUeagues  to 
give  their  full  support  to  this  bill  and 
help  expedite  its  enactment  at  the  earU- 
est  possible  date. 
The  full  list  of  cosponsors  is  as  foUows 
Mr  Forsythe.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Del  CIbwbou. 
Mr*.  Ellberg.  Mr.  McDwIe,  Mr.  Thomson  of 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Oude.  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr. 
Aspln.  Mr.  Qnle,  Mr,  Hungate.  Mrs.  Abz^g, 
Mr  Slsk,  Mrs.  OblAolm.  Mr.  Clark. 
Mr.  Cleveland.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr.  Tleman,  Mr. 
Young  of  nortda,  Mr  DerwlneW.  Mr.  Waldie. 
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Mr.  Oallagber,  Mr.  FatceU.  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr. 
King,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Seb«llus,  Mrs.  Hansen. 
of  WMblngton,  Mr.  Hastings,  Mr.  Veysey.  Mr. 
Brlitklvjr,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Jonea  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Helstoakl,  Mr.  Danl*laon,  Mr.  Thone.  Mr. 
Matsunaga,  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Hanna,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Ten- 
neoaee.  Mr.  Scberle,  Mr.  Bray,  Mr.  O'Konskl. 
Mr.  Leggett,  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Moilohan,  Mr  Latta,  Mr.  Halpern,  Mr. 
Cederberg,  Mr.  Duncan  and  Mr.  Blanton 


DNPOUNDED      CHARGES      LEVELED 
AGAINST  REPRESENTATIVE 

WAYNE  ASPINALL 

(Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Arizona  asked  and 
was  given  permission  U>  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend hit  remarks.) 

Mr.  STSIGEB  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  t>>i#  M^""'"^!  season  of  political 
rhetoric  I  am  sincerely  hopeful  that  these 
few  words  offered  by  me  will  not  be 
obscured  by  the  sheer  volume  of  similar 
efforts  by  those  who  think  differently 
than  I,  or  my  totally  genuine  concern  not 
be  mitigated  by  any  cynical  attitude  pre- 
stuilng  personal  or  political  considera- 
tions. 

I  have  served  on  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  for 
6  years.  As  an  inevitable  result  of  this 
soTlee  I  am  very  comfortable  in  express- 
ing outrage  at  the  totally  unfair  and 
ridiculous  charges  that  have  been  re- 
peatedly leveled  at  the  chairman  of  the 
full  oommittee,  Watmx  Aspimau.. 

He  has  been  designated  capriciously, 
unconscionably,  and  in  absolute  error  as 
a  "foe  of  conservationists,"  "a  tool  of 
public  land  permittees"  and  a  whole  lot 
more.  He  has  been  labled  a  member  of 
the  "Dirty  Dozen,"  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  allegedly  would  destroy  our 
envlronment.  Recognizing  all  the  In- 
eqiiitles  in  the  political  process,  I  can 
simply  not  remain  silent  in  the  face  of 
this  blatant,  ludicrous,  and  vicious  lie.  As 
a  member  of  the  opposition  party  to 
Wathe  Asfixaix,  I  have  found  myself  in 
disagreement  with  him  on  occasion.  But 
to  overlook  Mr.  Aspirall's  achievements 
in  the  fields  of  conservation — genuine — 
environmental  protection  and  ecological 
concern  is  so  damnable  it  simply  must  be 
stopped. 

Under  his  leadership  the  Congress  has 
passed  the  Wilderness  Act,  the  wild  rivers 
bill,  national  trails,  and  literally  hun- 
dreds more.  To  allow  the  spleen  of  a  few 
professional  activists  to  be  vented  un- 
challenged is  to  do  truth  more  harm  than 
it  deserves. 

History  will  show  that  Wayne  Aspinall 
was  the  lynch-pin  that  turned  the  Na- 
tion's concern  for  the  environment  from 
verbiage  to  solid,  national  action. 

He  is  entitled  to  the  respect  and  grati- 
tude of  those  who  are  similarly  con- 
cerned, not  their  meaningless,  blind  at- 
tacks. 


minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  mAtt«-.) 
Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
know,  John  Macy  resigned  last  week  as 
president  of  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting.  All  of  us  who  have 
watched  CPB  grow  from  infancy  into 
adolescence  are  grateful  to  this  coura- 
geous and  thoughtful  public  servant  for 
his  guidance  of  this  most  important  ad- 
dition to  American  broadcasting. 
In  resigning,  Mr.  Macy  said: 
Contrary  to  views  expressed  In  some  quar- 
ters. It  Is  my  conviction  that  we  have  ad- 
hered to  the  Intent  of  Congress  In  a  faith- 
ful but  creative  fashion  and  that  the  ground- 
work which  has  been  laid  will  form  the  foun- 
dation from  which  the  evolutionary  prog- 
rees  of  this  Industry  can  be  achieved. 

In  my  view,  it  is  John  Macy's  leader- 
ship that  has  brought  about  such  a  good 
beginning  for  CPB. 

I  would  take  issue  with  Mr  Macy  on 
only  one  point.  He  indicates  that  "cur- 
rent trends  in  the  development  of  the 
industry  point  toward  the  desirability  of 
a  change  in  leadership  of  the  Corpora- 
tion." It  is  not  the  leadership  which  must 
change,  but  rather  the  trends  which  cur- 
rently make  outstanding  leadership — 
such  as  that  of  a  John  Macy— impossi- 
ble. 

The  major  step  required  to  achieve  this 
goal  is  the  removal  of  the  present  ad- 
ministration and  its  stultifying  veto  on 
the  progress  of  public  broadcasting. 


TWENTY-EIGHT  NEW  COSPONSORS 
FOR  BILL  TO  ESTABLISH  COUNCIL 
ON  ENERGY  POLICY 

(Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  our  colleague  '  Mr.  Keith  )  and 
myself,  I  am  pleased  today  to  reintroduce 
H.R.  15752,  for  establishing  a  Council  on 
Energy  Policy  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President. 

This  afternoon  we  are  joined  by  27 
Members  as  cosponsors.  making  a  total  of 
71  who  have  signed  this  legislation  since 
it  was  first  offered  last  June  28. 

The  proposal,  intended  to  provide  an 
urgently  needed  focal  point  for  setting 
governmental  policieSln  the  energy  field, 
enjoys  the  broadest  kind  oi  bipartisan 
backing — as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
the  signers  include  36  Democrats  and  35 
Republicans. 

I  understajid  there  is  the  possibility  of 
early  action  on  a  ver>'  similar  bill  in  the 
other  body.  And  it  comes  none  too  soon — 
responsibility  for  energj-  matters  is  now 
divided  among  65  Executive  agencies  and 
12  committees  of  Congress,  while  each 
day's  news  dispatches  give  evidence  of  a 
mounting  energy  crisis. 

Let  us  act  now  to  provide  a  new  degree 
of  guidance  for  conserving  and  expand- 
ing on  the  most  precious  of  commodi- 
ties— our  energy  fuels 


CORPORATION  FOR  PUBLIC 
BROADCASTING 

(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


HEALTH  CARE:    A  NATIONAL 
PRIORITY 

( Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York  asked  and 
was    given    permission   to    address    the 


House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  emd  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter.) 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, comprehensive  health  care  is  the  in- 
herent right  of  every  American,  for  good 
health  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  full  real- 
ization of  the  opportunities  for  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

Society,  thus,  must  guarantee  each 
citizen  quality  health  and  medical  atten- 
tion. Traditionally,  this  responsibility 
has  fallen  to  the  individual  practitioners 
and  institutionaJ  providers,  as  well  as  to 
the  organizations  which  furnish  public 
protection  from  the  high  cost  of  unex- 
pected illness. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  today, 
the  Health  Security  Act  of  1972,  shifts 
the  weight  of  the  responsibility  for  as- 
suring e€K;h  American  necessary  health 
care  to  the  Federal  Government,  and  pro- 
vides the  means  by  which  it  can  be 
salisfield. 

The  critical  circumstances  of  the  na- 
tional health  crisis  dictate  the  necessity 
for  realizing  this  shift.  Ttie  fact  is  that 
many  Americans  are  deprived  of  ade- 
quate health  care.  A  glance  at  compara- 
tive statistics  reveals  a  situation  which  is 
truly  appalling,  and  it  is  incongruous 
that  the  richest  and  most  technically 
sophisticated  country  in  the  world  trails 
12  nations  in  infant  mortality  rates,  six 
in  maternal  mortality  rates,  17  in  life  ex- 
pectancy for  males,  and  10  in  life  ex- 
pectancy for  females.  While  the  figures 
shock,  they  are  a  painfully  accurate  in- 
dicator of  the  unnecessary  condition  of 
health  care  in  this  Nation. 

We  are  aU  subject  today  to  a  healtti 
care  system  which  manifests  prohibi- 
tively high  costs.  Skyrocketing  hospital 
costs  and  soaring  doctors'  fees  produce 
real  anxiety  in  each  of  us,  when  we  are 
faced  with  the  necessities  of  routine 
examinations  and  minor  medical  needs. 
But  the  anxiety  is  minimal  compared 
to  the  well-founded  fear  instilled  in 
Americans  in  every  income  bracket  that, 
should  a  catastrophic  illness  strile,  fi- 
nancial disaster  would  almost  certainly 
frtlow.  Many  self-supporting  victims  of 
disabling  accidents  and  chronic  ill- 
nesses, facing  open  ended  liabilities  for 
$100-a-day  hospital  rooms,  thousands  of 
dollars  of  laboratory  costs,  and  precious 
surgeons'  fees,  meagerly  protected  by 
insurance  policies  with  very  limited 
commitments,  have  had  their  worst 
fears  realized.  And,  each  American 
lives  in  a  perpetual  state  of  insecurity, 
knowing  that  "There  but  for  the  grace 
of  God  go  I." 

While  the  problems  of  the  delivery  of 
health  care,  the  manpower  shortage  and 
the  resulting  problems  of  distribution 
and  accessibility,  affect  us  all,  they  are 
particularly  troublesome  for  certain 
groups  of  Americans  and  result  in  the 
relegation  of  some  to  second  class  citi- 
zenship. Those  who  live  in  obscure  rural 
outposts,  the  ghetto  poor,  the  disabled, 
and  the  aged  are  truly  in  this  category. 
If  each  American  has  the  right  to 
adequate  health  care,  how  can  we  justify 
the  fact  that  in  130  primarily  rural 
counties  no  medical  care  of  any  kind  is 
available?  Or  that  in  East  Harlem  in 
New  York,  a  barren  plain  in  the  midst 
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of  Plenty,  there  la  only  one  doctor  for 
every  1600  prospecttve  paUents?  How 
can  we  permit  circumstances  to  exist  in 
which  a  crippled  widow  cannot  get  pro- 
t«cti(»  against  catastrophic  iltoess  be- 
cause she  is  disabled,  a  bad  risk?  Or  a 
medicaid  recipient  is  denied  treatment 
because  the  doctor  is  afraid  the  patient 
cannot  pay  her  share  of  the  cost  of  his 

fee? 
The  answer  is:  We  no  longer  can. 
Nor  can  we  afford  to  leave  the  prob- 
lem of  quality  control  unserved.  Al- 
though roost  instttotlons  and  practition- 
ers strive  to  afford  their  patients  prop- 
er care,  there  ar«  no  tnily  enforceable 
standards  concerning  "overdoctoriza- 
UoQ,"  unnecessary  hospitalization,  or 
Inelevant  treatment.  And.  the  consumer 
Is  particularly  vulnerable  to  abuses 
nch  a*  theae,  for  In  his  helpless  Igno- 
rance he  has  no  way  of  Judging  the  qual- 
ity of  the  care  he  receives. 

Any  objective  review  of  the  circum- 
stances at  the  present  national  health 
care  system  makes  one  point  very  clear: 
Neither  the  providers  nor  the  Insurance 
companies  have  been  able  to  afford  every 
American  comprehensive  quality  health 
care  at  a  price  he  can  pay.  Thit  crux  of 
the  problem,  as  I  see  It,  Is  that  the  pres- 
ent health  system  has  generated  neither 
Incentives,  oox  created  the  mechanisms 
for  self-control,  that  ^rould  serve  to  In- 
fluence either  group  to  check  rising  med- 
ical costs,  institute  needed  changes  In  the 
ddivery  of  health  care,  or  control  the 
quality  of  medical  attention. 

Practitioners,  plagued  by  an  under- 
standable conflict — forced  to  respond  to 
rising  income  necessities  in  an  inflating 
economy,  and  at  the  same  time  striving  to 
maintain  th«^<r  professional  commit- 
ment—have done  little  to  meet  the  ur- 
gent need  for  reform.  Unaffected  by  the 
natural  incentives  arising  from  the  com- 
petition within  most  industries,  due 
largely  to  the  critical  manpower  short- 
age within  the  medical  profession,  physi- 
cians "arrange"  their  prices  largely 
ftmnng  themselves,  locate  in  the  more 
affluent  and  professlMially  attractive 
areas,  and  fail  to  provide  measxu-es  for 
true  quality  controL 

Institutions,  such  as  hospitals  and 
nursing  homes,  often  suffer  from  similar 
problems.  Leading  administrators  have 
not  assumed  the  responsibility  for  in- 
stigating needed  change.  Like -the  med- 
ical professionals,  they  do  not  compete 
with  their  fellow  instituti(»s.  Thus,  they 
(rften  operate  inrfBclently  and  xmeco- 
nomically,  and  locate  where  they  wish, 
rather  than  where  they  are  most  needed. 
Insurance  carriers  are  in  the  beet  po- 
sition of  all  to  effect  the  necessary 
changes  in  the  system.  But,  they  have 
not  only  failed  to  take  advantage  of 
their  poeitloa  but  shlitt  as  one  of  the 
true  sources  of  the  health  care  crisis. 
Reaping  real  benefits  from  the  $75  bil- 
lion a  year  health  care  market,  they 
suffer  frcmi  the  same  malady  as  the 
other  sectors:  A  lack  of  true  competi- 
tton.  While  each  carrier  does  compete 
with  1.800  other  carriers,  the  result  of 
this  competition  la  that  each  staives  to 
attract  the  most  select,  low-risk  clien- 
tele, offer  the  least  possible  benefits 
cloaked  In  the  most  attractive  and  im- 


Int^Uglble  vagnerlea,  and  paj  the  few- 
est poaslUe  daJma.  Preoocuuted  ^th 
maetlnc  tbelr  high  aeimtAvg  coete. 
salesmen's  commtelonB  and  advwtlitBg 
ezpemm.  and  ladden  with  comi^teated 
admli^traUve  considerations,  they  have 
failed  to  represent  the  consumer's  li^er- 
eets  In  the  market,  "niey  off«r  truly  in- 
adequate protection  against  the  high 
costs  at  medical  care,  and  have  faUed  to 
use  the  $15  billion  they  pay  to  providws 
each  year  to  inflinmee  the  control  of 
costs,  or  improve  ttas  deUvwry  and  qual- 
ity o<  health  care  in  this  coyi^ry. 

It  is  thiM  apparent  that  none  of  the 
private   sectors,   operating   within   the 
present  health  care  system,  are  giHng  to 
rise  to  challenge  the  vlabUlty  of  that 
system.  Yet,  it  is  crucial  that  this  chal- 
lenge be  made.  The  Federal  Government 
is  best  Qualified  to  make  and  meet  this 
challenge.  Unaffected  by  confllcthag  In- 
teresU,  and  uUlmatrty  aocountable  to 
the  people,  the  a«f«mment  can  truly 
dedicate  iteelf  to  assifflncr  every  Ameri- 
can comprehensive  quality  health  care. 
The  Health  Security  Act,  which  I  am 
introducing  today,  creates  the  mecha- 
p^m  ti.Tiri  provides  the  means  viiereby 
this  can  be  aocompllshed.  This  bill  sub- 
stantially follows  the  Kennedy  bill,  and 
it  estaUlshes  the  blueprtnt  for  a  federal- 
ly  admtaiistered   program  of   national 
health  care  which  wlH  ofl*r  every  Ameri- 
can, regardless  of  his  ability  to  pay,  com- 
prehensive services.  Includtng  physician's 
services.  Inpatient  and  outpatient  care, 
and  essential  supporting  services  such 
as  podiatry  and  optometry.  R«?laclng  the 
private  insurers,  the  Government  would 
be  responsible  for  financing  essentially 
the  entire  health  care  system.  Ttos  funds 
derived  from  a  combination  of  payroll 
and  general  revenue  taxes  will  be  used 
to  reimburse  pracUtloners,  pay  for  the 
services  of  ho«>ital  administrators  and 
related  personnri,  ooets  of  eqtilpmeni, 
supplies,  and  so  forth.  The  f mide  will  also 
serve  to  support  a  system  of  controls  and 
incentives  designed  to  effect  the  changes 
necessary  to  alleviate  the  circumstances 
(rf  the  health  care  crisis. 

Of  aD  the  bills  offering  answers  to  the 
national  health  problem,  only  the  Health 
Security  Act  places  positive  and  firm 
controls  on  costs.  It  does  this  by  prospec- 
tively budgeting  the  amotmt  of  money 
available  to  cover  health  care  of  the  en- 
tire population.  Broken  down  by  regions 
and  areas  of  the  counljy,  the  budget 
would  be  allocated  among  hospitals  and 
other  tastltotlons  as  well  as  prepaid 
groups,  such  as  healtli  maintenance  or- 
ganizations, foxmdatlons,  and  ptvfidxoK 
who  wish  to  be  paid  on  a  capitation  or 
salaried  basis.  A  pool  would  be  left  for 
physicians  who  choose  to  practice  on  a 
fee-for-service  basis. 

Tlie  budgets  would  be  essentially  abso- 
lute, thus  providing  a  strong  incentive 
for  efBcient  and  economlcsa  operation. 
Practitioners,  reimbursed  primarily  for 
their  services  on  a  per  capita  basis,  would 
be  influ«aaced  to  continue  the  trend  to- 
ward the  development  of  more  efBcaclous 
and  dealrable  group  arrangementa.  Hos- 
pitals and  other  in8titu*k»8.  strictly 
budgeted,  would  be  forced  to  ^*k  to- 
ward avoiding  waste. 
A  most  important  aspect  of  the  Health 


Security  Act  is  that  it  provides  the  j 
for  uUlmatelr  eUminating  the  problems 
of  tnaeceasibimy  and  poor  dintrtbHtion 
oC  rceoureea.  It  would  anthorln  aUooa- 
tions  to  be  used  to  iiusreaae  pmf  eeslonal 
manpower  and  related  health  pamnnal, 
provide  for  stipends  to  be  paid  to  prac- 
titioners to  locate  In  remote  and  depdved 
axeaa.  and  provide  financial  support  for 
institutions  mani'frr*1"g  this  same  goal. 

These  measures  would  begia  to  effect 
an  impcoved  health  dellvsiy  system 
which  eould  respond  to  the  nev  demands 
for  competent  national  compr»hanalve 
health  care. 

The  legislation  alee  offers  major  as- 
Buraooes  In  the  area  of  tte  <iiiaUty  con- 
inA  ot  health  caw.  It  would  establlwh 
licensing  reoulremente  far  partkrtpatlng 
practltlonefe,  and  reqolra  ooofelnutaxg 
eduoatloD  lor  beaMh  pwrfeMtnnal*.  It 
wovdd  work  toward  the  conkroi  ot  drug 
abuse.  And,  It  would  r«Bove  tte  ftoanrial 
iBBoitlve  thai  has  Xoetaied  uDaacassary. 
irr^MranU  and  espeaslve  treatment. 

Critlos  of  tbe  Healtb  Seeurity  Act  at- 
tack the  bill  on  the  baata  tba*  while  it 
strives  to  secure  the  consumer's  zlgbt  to 
comprehenolva.  quality  health  care,  it 
unBeoeaaartty  reetriots  the  freedom  of 
the  providers.  This  Is  patently  untrue. 
The  taia  not  only  aUowi  for  unlkatt^^d 
pluralism  In  the  manner  ot  pajmen*  to 
physicians,  patterns  ot  pracOoe,  and 
KMtbode  o<  organisation,  bat  furnishes 
suppcHt  and  flOABeial  backing  for  ezperi- 
maotatlon  and  inaovatloa.  Fax  from  in- 
fringing oo  the  T\fpcA  at  practitioners  to 
practice.  It  r^eases  them  from  cumber- 
some administrative  and  flaandal  mat- 
ters, freeing  them  to  cooeentrata  on  Uhe 
art  at  creative  healing.  In  this  aense,  it 
creates  a  truly  workable  partnership  of 
the  public  and  private  sectors. 

The  realiaatlon  of  a  system  which  pro- 
\ldee  comix^buBnslve  health  care  f  ori^  is 
far  too  important  a  goal  to  allow  it  to  be 
thwarted  by  the  whims  of  the  market- 
place, the  conflicting  ii^erests  of  private 
industry,  or  the  VTecial  interests  of  a 
sin^  pcofeesion.  Hie  Health  Security 
Act  strives  to  remove  these  obetades  and 
provide  the  means  by  which  the  ultimate 
end  can  be  achieved. 


THE  TRANSPORTATION  CRISIS 

CUi.  ANNUNZIO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  lor  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ANWUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday's  Washingion  Post  contained  a 
timely  editorial  which  pointed  up  the 
controversy  being  wreeOed  with  In  Con- 
gress. This  is  whe«»r  we  nee<  better 
transportation  or  juet  more  highways. 

The  thrust  of  this  signlfleant  editorial 
is  that  we  seriously  need  to  improve  our 
transit  systems  for  moving  peoide  In  lu:- 
ban  areas  and  not  Just  boUd  more  and 
more  express  highways  to  do  it.  This 
thesis  has  my  flrai  support,  as  I  have 
often  announced  an  the  House  floor  and 
elsewhere.  I  agree  that  the  Highway 
Trust  Pmid  shocdd  be  opened  up  to  fi- 
nance other  means  of  Bwvlng  petwle  ami 
goods.  We  certainly  shoidtf  not  ovectook 
the  obvloos  necessity  for  providing  the 
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means  of  moving  our  goods  as  well  as 
oun^tves. 

TtM  8«DAte  Public  Works  Committee 
proposal  places  some  emphasis  on  tbe 
use  of  buses.  The  experiment  now  In 
progress  to  utllliK  a  speclid  bus  lane  for 
commuter  purposes  on  the  Shirley  High- 
way has  been  evaluated  a  success,  point- 
mg  the  way  for  expanded  future  use  In 
other  areas.  If  this  system  is  effective 
in  reducing  automobile  use,  it  should  be 
continued  and  planned  for  in  future  sys- 
tems. But  adequate  planning  should  lean 
str(»gly  to  balanced  systems — rail  and 
subway  systems  Included. 

There  Is  a  wide  variety  of  legislative 
proposals  before  the  House  and  Senate 
whleh  would  help  achieve  the  goal  of 
balanced  transportation  systems,  and  re- 
orient FMeral  transportation  assistance 
peliey  toiward  allowing  States  and  local 
gov«rDm«nti  greater  choice  in  how  such 
asBlBtanoe  shall  be  used,  llie  sheer  need 
for  this  approach  Is  so  clearly  demon- 
strated and  so  widespread  that  the  ad- 
mlnlsteatton  has  drawn  up  and  stat  to 
Coogress  a  proposal  which  would  tap 
Federal  Highway  Funds  for  urban  tran- 
sit purposes. 

In  a  more  recent  development,  in  the 
other  Chamber.  Senators  Kknnxdt  and 
WsnaBH,  with  numerous  cosponsors. 
haye  introduced  a  bin  to  accomplish  such 
a  diversion,  which  Is  receiving  consider- 
able notice.  This  bill  would  make  |2.3 
billion  in  1974  available  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund  for  whatever  transpor- 
tation need  the  respective  States  or  local 
govemmenti  can  dononstrate.  If  the 
authorities  consider  that  the  greatest 
need  Is  for  urban  and /or  commuter  sys- 
tems, that  is  where  their  allocation  could 
be  q^ent.  For  the  years  after  1974.  the 
amount  so  allocated  would  increase  from 
$2.3  billion  to  $2.8  biUlon  each  year. 

lUs  proposal  contains  a  formula  for 
Tt>»iririf  the  allocation  among  the  States 
wliieh  provides  for  one-<iuarter  of  the 
amount  on  the  basis  of  area  of  the  State, 
one-quarter  on  the  basis  of  total  popula- 
tion, and,  of  major  signiflcance,  the  re- 
maining half  on  the  basis  of  populations 
of  metropolitan  areas  within  the  State. 
TO  protect  the  States  which  are  smaller 
In  geographic  size,  the  bill  further  pro- 
vides that  no  State  shall  receive  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  the  total  to  be 
allocated  on  the  basis  of  area. 

Thar*  is  no  exact  counterpart  of  this 
bUl  presently  befcse  the  House.  But  the 
Committee  tm  Banking  and  Currency  of 
which  I  am  privileged  to  sarve  is  cur- 
rently considering  the  omnibus  1972 
housing  and  urban  development  bill 
which  c(wtaln8  very  important  provifiions 
regarding  the  uriian  mass  transportation 
program.  I  have  been  very  instrumental 
In  (iBveloiang  what  is  title  IX  of  the 
pending  housing  bill  as  approved  by  the 
Hmwlng  Subcommittee,  where  I  urged 
the  Members  to  adopt  these  provisions. 
We  are  authorising,  for  the  first  time. 
Federal  operating  subsidies  for  our  urban 
transit  systems  around  the  country,  both 
large  uriian  transit  «ystems,  such  as  our 
Chicaao  Transit  Authority  and  small 
town  bus  operations.  If  enacted,  such  a 
prognutt  of  operating  sulMldies  would 
keep  the  faxes  of  the  Chicago  Transit 
Auttxnity  from  rising  any  higher  than 


they  already  are,  and  would,  in  all  likeli- 
hood, reduce  the  already  burdensmne 
faces  which  our  dtiaens  in  Chicago  must 
bear.  Tills  inxivision  would  also  provide 
additional  capital  grant  funds  totaling 
$3.0  bUIion  of  new  money  so  that  our  Chi- 
cago Transit  Authority  could  complete  its 
subway  connection  to  O'Hare  Interna- 
tional Airport.  Chicago  is  probably  the 
only  city  in  the  United  States  that  uses 
highway  rights-of-way  to  build  its  sub- 
way lines.  A  continuing  use  of  Federal 
highway  trust  funds,  as  well  as  fimds 
from  the  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram can  continue  to  make  Chicago  a 
leader  in  providing  its  citizens  with  safe, 
adequate,  and  responsible  urban  trans- 
portation. 
(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Aug.  8.  1972] 

B«TTE»     TRANSPOBTATION     CM     JTJST     MOKX 
HlOHWATS? 

The  long,  ferocious  battle  for  csontrol  of 
federal  highway  policies  and  the  M-bUUon- 
per-3rear  highway  trust  fund  Is  now  focused 
on  th«  Senate  Public  Works  Committee, 
where  this  year's  major  highway  legislation 
wtU  be  considered  tbu  week.  In  contrast  to 
Its  co\uiterx>art  In  the  House,  the  Senate 
committee  has  generally  resisted  the  more 
outrageous  requests  of  the  highway  lobby  in 
the  past,  «md  has  been  relatively  responsive 
to  the  need  to  weigh  the  social  and  environ- 
mental costs  of  roads  before  construction 
starts.  At  a  time  when  metropolitan  trans- 
portation networks — Including  both  clogged 
streets  and  creaky  mass  transit  system — are 
under  severe  strain,  the  committee  has  the 
opportunity  to  exert  strong  leadership  in 
redirecting  federal  policy  from  the  old,  single- 
minded  emphasis  on  building  highways  to  a 
new,  more  flexible  approach  to  serving  total 
transportation  needs. 

In  respoBat  to  growing  pressure  to  open  up 
the  highway  trust  fund  to  finance  other 
means  of  moving  people  and  goods,  a  com- 
mittee draft  bill  now  circulating  around  town 
proposes  to  set  aside  at  least  $300  million  per 
year  "to  encourage  the  development.  Im- 
provement, and  uee"  of  public  btu  systems. 
These  funds  could  be  used  for  constructing 
bus  lanes,  fringe  parking  areas,  and  other 
usefiU  faclUttes.  and  for  the  purchase  of 
buses — but  not  for  bus  operating  subsidies, 
and  not  for  the  purchase  or  operation  of 
subways,  commuter  trains,  streetcars  or  of 
anything  else  that  runs  on  rails.  Separate 
pxrovlslons  would  authorize  an  entirely  new 
program  of  aoenlc  roads,  and  push  the  states 
into  a  major  effort  to  build  bicycle  lanes  and 
traUs. 

In  abort,  this  Is  MUl  very  much  a  highway 
bill.  The  draft  carefully  steers  away  from  any 
polltloaUy  unoomlortable  challenge  to  the 
oft-Invoked  sanctity  of  the  highway  tnwt 
fund,  and  leaves  govemors  and  mayors  to 
Boramble  for  bus  subsidies  and  rapid  rail 
tranalt  aid  before  other  oongreaslonal  com- 
mittees. Although  It  authorlaes  the  creation 
of  DMtropolltan  regional  transportation 
agenolea,  it  denies  tlioac  agencies  a  broad 
freedom  to  mix  various  modes  of  transporta- 
tion. In  this  re^>ect,  the  draft  is  more  timid 
than  the  administration's  propoeals  for 
bringing  together  urban  highway  and  mass 
transit  funds. 

On  the  crucial  queoUon  of  planning  proce- 
dures, the  draft  bUl  Is  alarming  in  Its  am- 
blgnlty.  One  of  the  greatest  victories  of  the 
environmental  movement  has  been  the  at- 
tainment of  safeguards — requirements  for 
public  hearings,  environmental  impact  state- 
ments, relocation  programs,  protection  for 
parkways  and  historic  structures,  and  the 
standing  of  dtiaens  to  sue — to  keep  high- 
way bulldoBsra  from  demollablng  other  pub- 
lic values.  The  Public  Works  Committee  has 
generally  fostered  such  safeguards,  but  the 
draft  bill  propoaee  an  entirely  new  aJtema- 


tive  planning  procedure  which  might  enable 
states  to  wriggle  out  from  undtr  the  detailed 
reqiUrements  at  federal  law.  In  addition. 
Senators  Bentsen  and  Tower  are  pushing 
an  amendment  to  permit  the  Ttaas  high, 
way  department  to  proeeed  with  a  San  An. 
tonlo  pToJee^t  which  has  been  blocked  by  fed. 
eral  coiirts.  This  move  stirs  up  unhappy 
memories  of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  fights 
of  the  past.  Ilis  committee  and  the  Senate 
should  resist  both  the  moves  to  imdermlne 
the  general  protections  now  In  force,  and  ef- 
forts to  circumvent  them  by  special  excep- 
tions. 

An  Interesting  bill  introduced  by  Senators 
Kennedy  and  Welcker,  with  over  15  cospon. 
Bors,  clarl&es  the  chotoes  now  before  the  Sen. 
ate.  Without  Junking  those  highway  projects 
already  under  way,  the  Kennedy-Welcker  bill 
would  permit  state,  local  and  regional  gov- 
ernments to  use  future  trust  fund  monies 
for  either  hlghwajrs  or  mass  transit,  with  the 
present  environmental  and  relocation  safe- 
guards Intact.  This  is  a  route  toward  sensl. 
ble.  comprehensive  transportation  planning 
whlota  certainly  should  be  explored. 


SENATE  JUDICIARY  HEARINGS 

(Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recokd  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Senator  Edward  Kzhitkoy  has 
stated  he  Is  going  to  hold  hearings 
Wednesday  momii^g  In  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  effect  of  U.S.  bombing 
on  civilians  of  North  Vietnam.  Upon 
learning  of  this  I  contacted  his  office  and 
asked  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  testify  with 
regard  to  information  I  have  concerning 
the  effect  on  civilians  Injured  by  rocket 
and  mortar  attacks  in  South  Vietnam 
by  the  North  Vietnamese. 

I  have  just  been  Informed  by  Senator 
Kknnidt's  office  that  under  no  circum- 
stances will  they  allow  anyone  to  testify 
who  has  not  been  In  North  Vietnam  in 
the  last  3  months  and  they  will  not  ex- 
pand the  hearings  to  the  Injury  of  civil- 
ians In  South  Vietnam  but  only  those  in 
North  Vietnam. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  to  me  that  this 
is  strictiy  a  propaganda  effort,  and  the 
press  and  this  Congress  should  be  made 
aware  of  what  the  Judiciary  Committee's 
sutxjommlttee  is  attempting  to  do. 


REPORT  ON  TRIP  TO  PEOPLES 
REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  BoGGS)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  for 
this  order  to  make  a  brief  report  on  the 
trip  that  the  distinguished  minority  lead- 
er (Mr.  GutALD  R.  Ford)  and  myself  have 
recently  completed  to  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China.  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
more  than  a  very  small  amount  of  the 
time  which  has  been  allocated  to  both  of 
us. 

<  Mr.  BOGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  the  o£Dcial  report  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford  and  Mr.  Boooa  entitled 
"Impressions  of  the  New  China."  an  ofO- 
cial  House  docimient.) 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yltid? 
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Kr.  BOOOB.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Speaker. 

Ilr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  I%;>eaker,  I  have  had 
the  piirilege  of  hearing  the  distinguished 
mftjority  leader  and  the  distinguished 
nunority  leader's  report  to  the  President 
and  I  have  read  their  report,  which  they 
have  made  to  the  President  and  a  copy  of 
which  they  gave  to  me. 

I  am  very  happy  to  have  had  a  part 
in  making  this  trip  possible.  I  do  not 
think  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
ever  been  better  represented  on  a  foreign 
mission  or  in  any  other  kind  of  mission 
than  the  representation  which  was  given 
by  the  two  distinguished  leaders  in  this 
Houie.  I  think  they  have  rendered  a 
trMnendous  service  to  their  country,  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  our 
entire  effort  to  bring  alwut  a  more  peace- 
ful and  a  better  understanding  in  the 
world. 

My  congratulations  to  both  of  the 
gentlemen. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  disUngxilshed 
Speaker. 

I  must  say  that  without  the  Speaker, 
and  I  am  sure  the  minority  leader  will 
agree  with  me,  neither  one  of  us  would 
have  had  the  privilege  of  making  the 
trip.  It  was  announced  shortly  after 
President  Nixon's  return  from  China  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
minority  leader  of  the  Senate  would 
malce  a  trip  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China.  Thereupon  the  Speaker,  reiwe- 
senting  the  Hotise  of  Representatives, 
the  more  populous  body  and  the  one  we 
like  to  think  of  as  more  representative 
of  the  people  of  our  country,  insisted  that 
the  House  should  be  represented.  It  wm 
then  that  the  President  indicated 
through  the  channels  of  communication 
which  he  has  to  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment that  he  would  like  to  have  Mr. 
Qeiau)  R.  Ford  and  myself  visit  China, 
and  shortly  thereafter  we  were  ofBcially 
invited  by  the  Chinese. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  your  timely  in- 
tervention. I  would  not  be  standing  here 
today  making  this  report. 

Also  I  must  say  it  was  a  great  pleasure 
and  privilege  to  travel  to  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  with  my  RepubUcan 
colleague,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader.  I  think  It  can  be  said  without 
contradiction,  and  this  will  be  evident 
from  our  report  that  we  went  not  as  the 
RepubUcan  leader  or  Democratic  leader, 
although  both  our  hosts  and  \<re  were 
well  aware  of  oiu-  party  responsibiUties. 
but  as  representatives  of  this  l3ody.  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Of  course,  I  have  always  been  very 
close  to  the  minority  leader  personally, 
both  he  and  his  wife,  and  it  was  a  great 
pleasure  and  privilege,  indeed,  to  travel 
with  him. 

I  might  say  we  had  a  very  fine  group. 
I  think  it  worthwhile  to  name  those  who 
went.  Besides  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford  and 
Mrs.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Hoggs  and  me,  we 
had: 

Mr.  William  A.  Brown.  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Asian  Communist  Affairs. 
Department  of  State; 

Dr.  Freeman  H.  Cary,  who  is  here  with 
us  as  assistant  attezuUng  physician  to 


the  Congress,  and  who  was  of  great  help 
to  all  of  us; 

Mr.  Bryoe  N.  Harlow,  known  to  all  of  us 
as  a  farmer  counselor  to  the  President; 

Robert  T.  Hartmann,  legislative  assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Obralb  R.  Foro; 

Mr.  Gary  O.  Hymel,  my  administrative 
assistant;  and 

The  Honorable  Harry  Lee,  UB.  magis- 
trate of  the  eastern  district  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  Mr.  Lee  was 
the  first  Chinese-American  official  to  re- 
turn to  the  Chinese  mainland  since  the 
revolution  in  1949.  Both  his  parents  were 
bom  in  China,  and  he  had  the  great 
privilege  of  returning  to  the  village  where 
his  parents  were  t)om  and  where  he  met 
with  some  relatives  he  did  not  know  were 
alive. 

We  also  had  with  us: 

Mr.  Prank  Meyer,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Mr.  GhnuaA  R.  Ford; 

Mr.  Paul  A.  Miltlch,  press  secretary  to 
Mr.  Ford; 

Mr.  Day  O.  Mount,  from  the  State  De- 
partment; 

Dr.  Paul  Sigmund,  professor  of  politi- 
cal science,  Prtncetrai  Uni'verslty;  and 

Mr.  Eugene  Theroux,  special  counsel 
to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  also  of 
my  staff. 

This  staff  group  was  cme  of  the  best 
ever  put  together.  They  made  our  trip 
and  we  are  very  grateful  for  their  help, 
particularty  in  preparing  the  various  re- 
ports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  make  only  a  few 
observations  and  thsn  I  shall  yield  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  have  al- 
ready received  peimission  to  extend  my 
remarks. 

nrst  off,  even  in  a  brief  visit  to  China, 
some  things  are  Immediately  self-evi- 
dent. China  is  a  huge  coimtry.  One 
really  does  not  realize  how  large  it  Is 
until  one  gets  there.  It  occupies  exactly 
the  same  geographic  position  as  we 
occupy  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe. 

Many  of  you  will  perhaps  remember, 
as  children  jrowing  up,  your  mother  or 
father  telling  you  thsit  if  you  dug  in  the 
sand  deeply  enough  you  would  eventually 
dig  your  way  to  Chiim. 

The  minority  leader  recalled  this  ex- 
perience in  the  course  of  a  toast  to 
Premier  Chou  En-lai.  and.  of  course,  it 
was  received  with  greiat,  good  humor. 

In  truth  smd  in  fact,  China  is  right 
below  or  right  above  us  on  ±is  earth, 
whichever  way  one  looks  at  it.  Peking  is 
at  almost  exactly  the  same  latitude  as 
Washington.  Shanghai  is  at  almost 
exactly  the  same  latitude  as  my  home 
city  of  New  Orteans.  Canton  is  at  about 
the  same  latitude  as  Miami,  Fla. 

We  traveled  through  much  ot  China. 
We  went  to  Shanghai  and  to  Peking,  and 
we  went  into  the  Manchurian  cities  of 
Shen  Yang  and  Ansfaan.  Ours  was  the 
first  ofBcial  American  party  to  visit  Man- 
churia since  the  revolution. 

After  Shen  Yang  and  Anshan,  we  trav- 
eled to  Canton.  In  all  of  these  places  we 
were  well  ree^ved.  Most  people  living  In 
these  places  had  never  seen  an  Ankerican. 
I  am  sure.  A  near  majority  of  them  were 
bom  after  19i8  and  have  never  knorwn 
of  America  as  more  than  a  land  of  mys- 
tery. Yet,  in  all  these  places  we  were 


received  uniformly  with  great  hospitality 
and  great  friendliness. 

I  came  away  with  the  very  firm  con- 
viction that  there  is  tremeodoos  good 
will  on  the  part  of  the  CUoeee  people 
toward  the  United  States  thnnigtwut  the 
length  and  breadth  of  China. 

There  are  a  few  other  just  general 
impressions. 

China  is  seeking  to  develop  a  nation. 
For  the  first  time,  really,  in  centuries,  the 
country  is  united.  It  is  imlted  under  a 
form  of  government  we  disapprove  of, 
and  united  under  a  discipline  that  we 
would  fiot  tolerate  in  a  free  society,  bat 
nevertheless  united.  This  makes  for  enor- 
mous potential,  to  have  800  mllllan  peo- 
ple motivated  and  stri'vlng  to  build  a 
country. 

Aside  from  these  cities  we  visited,  we 
went  to  communes  and  factories.  We  saw 
a  commime  way  up  in  the  northern  part 
of  China  producing  rice,  which  aston- 
ished me.  We  produce  rice  in  Louisiana. 
Arkansas,  and  Mississippi  and  California 
in  this  country,  but  one  would  never 
dream  of  producing  riee  in  Mlimeecia. 
Yet  that  is  about  the  latitude  whoe  we 
were  in  Manchuria,  where  they  were  pro- 
ducing rice. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  hard  to  understand 
how  they  do  it.  TTiey  produce  «J1  these 
plants  in  hot  houses  and  transplftnt  them 
by  hand,  one  by  one,  pivnt  by  ptamt.  out 
into  the  fields.  Only  In  a  country  whleh 
has  800  milllMi  peoirte  oould  one  con- 
template or  imagine  that  type  of  hand 
labor,  on  that  scale.  In  the  colder  regions, 
in  the  production  of  food  stuffs. 

About  20,000  people  who  lived  hi  this 
particular  ooounune.  Tlwr  had  every 
service.  They  had  a  hospital.  They  had 
primary  sidtools  and  middle  schools.  They 
had  a  commissary,  as  we  would  call  it,  a 
grocery,  dry  goods  and  hardware  store. 
Ttiity  lived  in  wliat  can  be  ooniidered. 
by  Chinese  standards,  reasonably  good 
houses. 

Each  oee  of  them  had  a  garden  spot 
which  was  intensively  cultivated.  I  hap- 
pen to  t»ve  an  interest  in  gardening, 
and  I  waa  amazed  at  how  mt»h  tbtsy 
could  produce  in  just  very  samil  plots. 
What  was  not  needed  for  the  family  was 
sold  at  the  commissary.  That  naoaey 
was  available  as  a  part  of  the  earnings 
of  the  peasants  who  worked  in  that  par- 
ticular commune. 

Members  might  be  interested  in  know- 
ing, as  fELT  as  production  is  ocneemed, 
that  each  commune  was  given  an  as- 
signment. 

This  particular  one  had  so  many  bush- 
els or  pounds  of  rice  it  has  to  produce 
and  deUvor  to  the  state,  but  what  was 
produced  over  and  above  that  belonged 
to  the  members  of  the  commune  and 
were  sold.  Tlie  proceeds  were  then  dis- 
tributed to  the  people  who  belonged  to 
the  commune.  Those  who  worked  the 
hardest  received  the  most.  This  is  much 
like  a  free  enterprise  conc^t. 

In  AJiMtirtn^  they  have  savings  ac- 
counts and  are  paid  Interest  on  the  sav- 
ings accounts.  Tbey  were  iiroud  of  their 
savings  accounts.  I  asked  a  lot  of  people, 
both  In  the  workers  cnwimunfie  in  the 
citice  and  in  asrieultunU  ooiamunae  in 
the  counter  whettter  oroot  tber  badsav- 
Ings  aoGOunts,  and  most  of  them  said  yes. 
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The  country  Is  a  very  clean  country. 
Tbe  gorenunect  malntalrw  a  canstazct 
campalcn  atffttnst  fllth.  It  is  amazing  to 
see  no  cockroaches,  or  rats,  or  flJea  or 
moaquttocs  which,  tn  the  past,  I  am  told, 
plagued  an  of  China. 

The  peoide  thenuelvee  are  astonish- 
ingly healthy.  I  am  not  sure  our  pewle 
woukl  take  the  discipline  they  take  tn 
order  to  obtain  this  health.  About  6:30 
every  morning  bugles  blov  wherever  you 
may  be  "J^I  usually  some  aong,  one  of 
those  associated  with  the  regime.  Is 
plAjwd  over  a  loudspeaker.  That  means 
you  wet  op  and  iiave  a  half  an  hour, 
whether  you  are  2  years  old  or  80  years 
old,  to  engage  in  exercises  and  calis- 
thenics. 

Dr.  Haul,  you  may  be  able  to  recom- 
mend a  prosram  ^jfc-*  that.  Tbe  school- 
chUdran  not  only  have  that  half  hour 
at  C:30  in  the  momir^g,  but  they  have 
aryf^iimr  jujf  tioQi  or  maybe  an  hour  in 
the  aXteiXKMCi  for  basketball  or  voOey- 
baU  or  (oottiall  or  soccer,  as  we  call  it. 
So  tte  peoiiie  are  generally  very  healthy. 

Ma^lfMl  aervtees  are  available  aLmost 
evarrv^BW.  We,  of  course,  were  quite 
astonished  at  acupuncture.  We  actually 
saw  several  operaUons.  One  was  the  re- 
moval at  an  ovarian  cyst  from  a  woman 
of  abowt  30  years  of  age.  Another  was 
tlM  roBMval  ef  a  thyroid  tumor  from  a 
woooan  of  about  the  tame  age.  Another 
wae  a  stepte  acveadectomy,  and  oihers 
iAciuded  extrecttoo  of  wisdom  teeth  from 
yooBC  men  and  wemen.  In  all  these 
operationa.  the  eeJy  anesthfetixtog  devioes 
were  the  aenpiBcture  needtea.  In  the 
caee  ef  a  woeaao  with  the  cyst  Ic  her 
rltfit  ovary,  aeedles  were  Inaened  oo 
eoeh  tMt  of  the  abrtmnen.  and  in  each 
ankle,  and  that  was  aU. 

W*  tatkad  with  her  dBxlng  tbe  course 
of  Itae  aiMrattati.  She  4aped  tea  and  fett 
no  paia.  &i  a  relatively  short  period  of 
ttme  after  the  stitches,  she  sat  upl 

Tte  one  with  the  tlvc^  toeiar  was 
op  even  more  qsldkly,  aad  the  doctor 
said  ia  tWi  parlicalar  type  of  aperatioo 
the  mse  of  acaponcture  had  several  ad- 
in  that  the  danger  of  severing 
tliat  ottntaroJM  the  vocal  eords  or 
>  that  control  speech  ooald  be  elim- 
beeaase  they  coold  keep  the 
xmiOmat  talkhxg  aU  the  time  they  were 
performing  the  operation. 

m  eny  event,  tt  is  soaaethiBg  I  think 
AmarlcaB  medical  leaders  should  look  at. 

PlnaJtr.  lost  one  or  two  other  obeer- 
vatloDS,  and  I  shall  yield  to  my  distln- 
gtdalied  eollcague. 

Let  me  give  you  a  rather  dramatic 
moment,  to  my  way  of  thinking.  We 
celebrated.  Mr.  Foas  and  I  and  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  our  par^.  the  4th  of 
Jidy  tSds  year,  ItTS.  tn  the  tits  of  Can- 
ton. We  were,  of  course,  the  fh'st  ofSdal 
Americans  to  be  there  In  that  country 
GQ  that  day  in  25  years.  We  had  com- 
pleted our  journey  throagh  China,  and 
we  were  much  Impressed  with  what  we 
had  seen. 

But  of  course  we  were  BjOOO  mUes  from 
home,  and  we  reflected  on  the  greatness 
of  this  Repabltc  that  we  represent,  and 
tint  eeeenttal  f  reedetns  set  forth  tn  the 
DeelandloB  ef  iBdependeaoe  on  the  4th 
of  Jidy,  ITTV,  and  what  they  atefrnt  not 


offly  to  Americans,  but  to  people  aU  over 
the  earth  who  seek  freedom  tn  their 
lives  and  thetr  work  and  politics.  And 
yet — and  I  believe  the  minority  leader 
win  agree  wltJi  me  tn  this — we  were  con- 
cerned in  that  we  saw  In  China  a  dis- 
ctpBned  society,  without  any  evident  vice 
or  corruption  or  prostitution,  where  50 
years  ago  many  peasant  families  had  to 
sefl  at  least  one  girl  Into  prostitution.  In 
China,  these  problems  are  unheard  of 
and  m\dreamed  of  today;  the  drug  trade 
and  drug  traffic  is  unknown — and  yet 
190  years  ago  a  war  was  fought — the 
Opium  War — because  of  the  corruption 
of  the  Chinese  people  by  some  of  our 
wwstem  friends. 

We  saw  people  dressing  simply,  with- 
out spending  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  on  material  sroods.  being  satisfied 
with  the  simple  pleasures  that  make  Uf e 
worthwhile,  but.  moat  of  all.  we  saw  a 
dledpUaed  people. 

I  think  the  great  strength  of  the 
Dnlted  States  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
different  opinions  and  that  we  are  not 
campelied  to  agree  with  one  another  The 
idea  that  we  ahookl  ever  accept  such  a 
regimeDted  society  is  something  that 
each  one  of  us  would  reject  out  of  hand. 

But  I  think  it  does  point  up  a  lesson 
that  if  we  continue  to  be  permissive  in 
our  country,  or  too  permissive,  and  here 
c(XDes  a  society  that  i£  dedicated,  that  is 
motivated,  then  down  the  road  there 
could  be  a  real  question  whether  or  not 
our  country  can  continue  to  be  a  great 
power,  successfully  competing  with  that 
type  si  motivation  and  dedication 

Unally,  there  are  many  things  that 
need  doing  in  the  course  of  normalizing 
relations  with  China.  One  is  the  estab- 
lishment of  better  trade  relations.  We  go 
into  this  at  some  length  in  oiu-  report. 

As  most  of  you  knew,  I  have  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  For- 
eign Economic  Policy  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  for  a  long  time,  and 
in  my  Judgment  there  is  a  great  oppor- 
tunity for  the  oi>enlng  of  trade  between 
oar  two  nations,  particularly  in  the  high- 
technology  areas.  TTiere  has  been  a  dem- 
onstration of  that  quite  recently  with  the 
imminent  Chinese  purchase  of  the  Boe- 
ing 7*7  Jet  alrrraft  from  the  United 
States  rather  than  any  aircraft  purchase 
from  Russia.  There  are  so  many  things 
that  they  might  receive  in  American  ma- 
chinery and  technology  and  know-how 
that  the  opportunity  is  there  to  open 
trade  with  Chtoa. 

I  reeoBUBend  appointment  of  a  eom- 
tacrelal  coatmissioii  similar  to  that  which 
President  Ntxon  establldied  between  our 
ootmtry  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  could 
very  well  be  in  order  with  respect  to  the 
Peoples  BepoMic  at  China.  There  are 
some  other  very  important  things  in  the 
general  trade  area  that  could  be  done 
to  ease  the  tensinnw,  soch  as  the  settle- 
□unt  of  aonw  of  the  claims  that  exist  on 
both  sides  with  respect  to  claimed  private 
\J£.  losses  and  froEen  funds  of  the 
Chinese. 

UMRXS  aXATaB-CMIMA  COAHMSKOAL  Ct-iMMISOIOM 

One  of  the  ways  we  can  come  to  under- 
staad  China  better  is  through  bilateral 
trade.  I  oaentlaned  that  some  important 
stepa  tn  trade  relatloos  have  already 
occurred — I  am  referring  to  the  Chinese 


purchase  of  the  RCA  satellite  ground  sta- 
tion for  the  President's  visit,  tbe  cur- 
rent negotiations  for  ihe  pundase  *y 
China  of  Boeing  707  aircraft,  and  the  ap- 
proximately IS  million  wori&  of  Chinese 
goods  purchased  by  American  buainess- 
men  last  spring  at  the  Chinese  trade  fair 
in  Canton.  Even  with  these  first  encour- 
aging steps,  however,  the  level  of  Sino- 
American  trade  remains  very  small. 

The  most  obvious  reason  for  the  rela- 
tively small  amount  of  U.S.  trade  with 
China  is,  of  com^e,  nearly  a  quarter  cen- 
tury of  mutual  isolation.  In  this  period  a 
variety  of  direct  and  indirect  barriers  to 
trade  have  grown  up.  These  include  our 
denial  to  each  other  of  reciprocal  most 
favored  nation  treatment;  our  own  poli- 
cies regarding  export  licensing  and  end- 
use;  Chinese  refusal  to  utUiae  American 
banking  facilities,  American  seaports  or 
American  ships;  and  an  absence  of  any 
agrreements  respecting  air  routes,  com- 
mercial arbitration,  patents  and  copy- 
rights, reciprocal  trade  missions  and 
trade  fairs  and,  of  course,  the  lack  of 
dipl<Mnati£  relations  between  aui  coun- 
tries. 

Naturally,  these  matters  cannot  be  re- 
solved overnight.  The  fact  that  no  diplo- 
matic rdattons  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  China  makes  progress  espe- 
cially (fifllcult.  Yet  trade  tteelf  can  hdp 
bring  about  more  normal  state  relattoos. 

I  believe  we  can  move  forward  on  im- 
proving the  dlmate  for  tnwte  by  estab- 
lishing a  public  or  qtusl-puhUc  entity 
charged  with  expdoring  a  resalntiGn  of 
these  points  I  have  menttooed.  The 
language  of  the  Shanghai  Joint  eom- 
rannlqae  encourages  Initiatives  of  this 
sort  as  a  way  of  facilitating  the  develop- 
ment ot  trade. 

As  I  indicated,  a  similar  commission  Is 
now  at  work  on  United  Statea-Sovist 
trade.  That  commission  grew  oat  of  an 
agreement  the  Presidmt  made  on  lAay 
26  in  Moscow,  and  some  progress  is  evi- 
dent in  the  form  of  the  large  private 
grain  and  petroleum  agreements. 

Another  interesting  precedent  for  gocfa 
a  Stno-Amerlcan  ComrniRskmi  is  the 
agreement  between  the  Cbineae  and 
Japanese  which  has  enabled  the  Japa^ 
nese  to  estahUsh  a  commercial  office  ta 
Inking.  This  has  been  done  even  though 
Japan  not  only  does  not  hatve  dtido- 
matle  relations  with  China  but  also 
recognizes,  as  we  do.  the  Naticmalist 
Govemraemt  on  Taiwan.  A  similar  ar- 
rangement eooki  be  the  prodnct  of  ef- 
forts by  the  commiaalon  I  am  snggesting. 

Ptnally,  tt  is  not  only  to  produce  a 
climate  of  undeKstandtaig  between  us 
that  the  conditions  for  bilateral  trade 
slvMild  be  impDTOved.  China  is  a  good 
potential  customer  for  Aatetican  tech- 
nology and  goods,  but  opportunities  for 
American  business  will  not  be  autoanatlc. 
China  is  today  able  to  turn  to  a  number 
of  other  nations  for  these  iteme:  Japan. 
Germany,  England.  Pranoe.  and  tbe 
Soviet  Union,  for  example.  Thus,  we 
must  be  competitive,  and  to  be  competi- 
tive we  should  begin  to  seek  an  improved 
political  and  economic  climate. 

As  the  cmidltlumi  for  trilateral  trade 
improve,  there  hopefofly  will  be  oppor- 
tunitlee  for  the  United  States  to  sell  farm 
machinery  aad  agrtmltural  technology: 
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h.  aril  techniques  and  perhaps  whole 
SJto  we  have  developed  for  Improved 
SSoction  of  steel.  fertlll«r.  computara. 
SSronte  products,  chemicals,  processed 
ioota.  petroleum,  gaa.  and  other  min- 
irSs  in  fact,  since  the  range  of  current 
^Smsb  exports  Is  relatively  limited  as 
faraTuje  U.S.  market  Is  concerned.  I  be- 
Zve  we  may  look  forward  to  a  balance 
Qf  trade  measurably  in  our  favor. 

ACTION    ON    PmlWAI*    U.S.    CI.AIM8 

The  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission has  certified  nearly  >198  million 
in  384  claims  by  private  American  citi- 
zens, businesses,  and  religious  organlza- 
tiffliB  as  a  result  of  China's  seizure  of 
American-owned  property  more  than  2 
decades  ago.  The  other  side  of  this  coin 
Is  that  the  United  States  at  that  time 
froa  millions  of  dollars  hi  Chinese  as- 
sets held  in  certato  banking  institutions. 
I  believe  that  the  time  has  come  for  our 
Oovemment  to  sit  down  with  the  Chinese 
to  seek  progress  on  the  claims  of  our  citi- 
2ai8.  At  the  same  time,  we  should  expect 
to  discuss  with  the  Chinese  side  the  mat- 
ter of  Chinese  assets  frozen  by  the  United 
States.  Perhaps  these  discussions  could 
take  place  using  existing  channels   of 
communication  with  the  Chinese.  If  not,  I 
hope  the  President  win  constitute  a  spe- 
cial negotiating  team  to  begin  work  on 
tills  matter.  Not  only  do  our  citizens  de- 
serve some  acdon  on  their  claims,  but 
the  resolution  of  the  matter  of  these 
claims  and  on  the  frozen  Chinese  assets 
can  remove  a  oirrent  obstacle  to  trade 
and  to  normalized  relations  between  our 
two  countries. 

We  recognize  the  Taiwan  problem.  The 
Premier  talked  to  us  about  that.  I  think 
tlie  Joint  communique  issued  in  Febru- 
ary is  one  that  both  our  nations  can 
subscribe  to.  I  think  that  all  of  us  know 
that  the  Indochina  war  must  be  resolved, 
and  resolved  as  quickly  as  possible. 

But.  most  Importantly  of  all.  and  this 
is  a  thought  that  I  leave  with  you.  after 
traveling  this  vast  land  and  seeing  these 
people  working,  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Chinese  are  not  looldng  outward;  they 
are  looking  inward.  They  want  to  build 
their  own  country. 

They  are  not,  today,  looking  toward 
capturing  or  overcoming  or  conquering 
some  other  nation,  in  my  judgment. 
Therein,  I  think,  lies  great  hope  for  man- 
kind, because  between  the  two,  ijetweei 
tbe  United  States  of  America  and  the 
People's  RepiAUc  of  China,  live  one- 
third  of  aU  the  peoples  who  live  on  earth. 
If  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Okrald  R.  Fohd)  and  I  have  made  any 
contribution  to  the  normalization  of 
relations  between  these  two  gr«it  nations, 
I  think  our  trip  has  not  been  in  vain. 

Finely,  let  me  say  to  you,  my  col- 
leagues, and  especially  to  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  very  grateful  for  the 
honor  and  high  privilege  of  representing 
this  body  on  that  trip. 

Now  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man  from   Mi^^^'g'"'    (Mr.    Ctsbald    R. 

FOBD). 

Mr.  QSRALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  ftwaker, 
I  wish  to  express  to  my  dear  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
the  majority  leader,  my  appreciation  for 
his  very  kind  and  generous  remarks. 

Last  week  I  had  an  appropriate  oc- 


casion to  Indicate  to  him  how  Ilelt  about 
the  fine  Job  that  be  didr-and  I  would 
only  reiterate  today  that  in  my  Judg- 
ment the  United  States  could  not  have 
had  better  rwesentatloa  on  this  trip 
than  that  given  by  Mm  on  this  trip  to 
the  Chinese  People's  Republic  on  behalf 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  would  also  like  to  eiQ>res8  my  deep 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  the  House  for  without  his  role,  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  not  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  have  two  Members 
of  this  body  to  go  to  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

I  believe  what  we  did  was  constructive 
and  I  hope  that  the  report  which  has 
been  published  as  a  House  document  will 
be  read  not  only  by  the  Members  but  by 
others  t)ecause  in  it  we  make  some  ob- 
servations and  suggestions  which  in  the 
long  run  I  hope  will  be  beneficial  and 
helpful  toward  the  normalization  of  re- 
lations between  our  two  coimtries. 

Let  me  take  Just  a  minute,  if  I  may,  to 
explain  how  the  majority  leader  and  I 
proceeded  from  the  very  beginning.  We 
made  a  decision  at  the  outset  that  we 
would  make  a  Joint  report  rather  than 
separate  reports,  as  our  counterparts  did 
in  the  other  body. 

The  net  result  was  that  four  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiiuna  (Mr.  Bogos)  and  four  mem- 
bers of  my  staff  worked  together,  hand- 
in-glove.  The  report  that  we  submitted 
to  the  President  in  writing  and  the  re- 
port that  has  been  prepared  and  made 
an  official  document  is  the  handiwork 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
BoGGs)  and  myself  and  the  eight  mem- 
bers of  our  joint  staff. 

I  believe  both  the  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  report  to  the  House  are  ex- 
amples of  very  fine  draftsmanship  and 
substance.  I  hope  at  some  later  date  the 
report  to  the  President  can  likewise  be 
made  available  to  the  membership  as 
a  whole. 

In  the  report  we  set  forth  the  Itinerary. 
Incidentally  we  were  the  first  Ameri- 
cans to  go  up  to  Manchuria  in  an  official 
capacity.  The  two  major  cities  in  that 
area  we  visited  were  Shenyang  and 
Anshan. 

This  was  a  part  of  China  that  had 
been  occupied  by  the  Japanese  and  had 
been  the  vea  that  even  in  those  early 
days  was  the  industrial  mi^t  of  China — 
divided  as  it  then  was.  Today  it  is  the 
industrial  base,  and  a  very  mighty  Indus- 
trial base  with  an  even  greater  potential. 
We  saw  firsthand  a  tremendous  steel 
plant,  which  has  become  modernized. 
They  do  produce  steel  in  great  quanti- 
ties, and  they  are  becoming  far,  far  more 
sophlBtlcsted  in  techniques  and  produc- 
tion methods. 

It  is  interesting,  however,  that  In 
China  where  we  visited  we  were  more 
gracloudy  received  and  more  warmly 
welcomed  in  Shen  Yang  and  Anshan 
than  we  were  in  some  of  the  other  com 


munities.  Perhaps  this  was  because  in 
Canton.  ShangJiai,  and  Peking,  foreigners 
are  more  prevalent.  In  the  north  where 
certainly  no  Americans  have  been  such 
as  we  in  an  official  capacity,  we  were  a 
bit  different  and  as  a  consequence  the 


response  to  our  presence  waa  far  warmer, 
as  1  saw  it.  .  , , 

I  would  summarize  very  quickly  some 
very  broad  observatlcms.  I  think  the 
Chinese  pe<«>le  are  clean,  healthy,  strong, 
industrious,  disciplined,  and  highly  moti- 
vated. I  have  no  personal  recolleotlon  of 
hunger;  any  aimless  wandering  around, 
whether  in  the  dty  or  In  the  coimtry,  I 
never  saw  a  single  beggar. 

I  saw  no  evidence  of  vice,  corruption, 
prostitution,  gambling.  I  am  told,  as  the 
majority  leader  said,  that  in  cert^n  of 
the  major  aeacoast  towns  in  early  cen- 
turies in  China  aU  of  these  condlUons 
were  very  evident  and  very  prevalent.  I 
would  say  that  the  C^ilnese  people  ap- 
peared to  be  happy,  generally  busy,  and 
purposeful.  They  seemed  to  be  reason- 
ably contented. 

It  was  quite  interesting,  an  Incldeit 
that  Mr.  Bogos  did  not  mention,  but  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  things  we  saw,  was 
a  demonstration  between  fiBien  Yang  and 
Anshan  in  a  high  voltage  power  station. 
Our  hosts  took  us  on  t(«)  of  what  I  think 
was  a  manmade  hiU.  perhaps  100  or  200 
feet  high.  We  sat  there  on  a  hot  sunny 
day  and  saw  several  young  ladles  go  up 
to  these  high  voltage  wires,  move  out  on 
a  troUeylike  mechanism  and  prepare 
these  high  voltage  lines  for  repair  and  ac- 
tuaUy  carry  out  the  repairing  without 
any  cutoff  of  220.000  kllowattB  of  power. 
It  was  a  fantastic  demonstration. 

I  have  checked  subsefiuenOy  since  I 
have  come  back  to  the  United  States  and 
since  I  am  not  an  electrical  engineer 
perhaps  I  do  not  describe  It  too  ade- 
quately, but  the  technical  people  I  have 
talked  to  here  In  America  ten  me  they 
are  not  familiar  with  any  comparable 
technique  in  the  United  States. 

One  interesting  observation,  these 
young  ladles  parfonned  this  very  skill- 
ful technique,  but  there  waa  a  profes- 
sional engineer  who  described  it.  Ta  the 
course  of  his  descriptlan  he  said  that  he 
had  taught  in  one  or  more  of  their  uni- 
versities for  a  period  of  time,  but  under 
thetr  procedure,  imder  their  way  of  life 
today  people  from  the  academic  wortd 
after  a  period  of  time  go  back  and  work 
with  the  workers  in  the  f acUnrles  or  in 
the  fields,  and  people  from  other  walks  of 
life  likewise  after  a  period  of  time  in  their 
profession  or  their  skiUed  occupation  go 
back  and  work  in  the  fields  or  in  the 
factories  for  a  period  of  several  years. 
This  man  Indicated,  this  highly 
trained  engineer  who  apparently  de- 
veloped this  technique,  that  he  had  been 
able  to  develop  it  because  he  had  left 
the  academic  world  and  gone  back  and 
worised  with  tfae  pacmle  in  the  Add  who 
were  the  actual  peoiflt  who  erected  the 
transmission  Unes  and  did  the  other 
rather  menial  work. 

As  he  was  describing  this  experience  i 
let  my  mind  drift  a  bit  and  I  hope  I  do 
not  offend  anybody — I  do  not  Intend  to — 
but  tills  does  ralee  the  question  in  my 
mind  in  America,  if  the  system  works  so 
well  there,  should  some  of  our  profes- 
sionals, should  some  of  oinr  InteUectuals 
be  given  eKpesnre  to  tt»e  wortautoy  Uf* 
and  manual  Uibar  in  our  fMda  and  in  oar 
factories?  Maybe  th^  in  Ameslca  could 
do  a  better  job  subsequMitly  in  the  labo- 
ratory or  in  their  classrooms  if  they  have 
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had  this  limited  but  periodic  exposure  to 
msnuBl  labor.  Again  I  hope  I  do  not  of- 
fend aoyixxly.  but  I  did  think  m  thte 
man  waa  deacrfbing  this  viweduie.  ma^- 
be  some  lawyers  occftrionally  oofht  to 
)eav«  the  comttuom  and  so  bade  to  «ta4: 
in  the  flekb  or  in  the  factories.  They 
might  do  a  better  Job  in  their  profession. 
Yes,  even  maybe  a  politician  or  two  might 
do  a  better  Job  In  the  l^rfslatlre  branch 
if  occasionally  we  want  back  to  the  field 
or  to  the  factory. 

And  now,  with  the  deepest  of  apologies, 
I  might  say  to  my  friends  In  the  news 
media  It  might  be  heli>ful  and  beneficial 
to  them  tf  they  were  to  let  themselves  be 
exposed  i)ertodlcal^  to  work  In  the  fields 
or  In  the  factories. 

Obviously  the  Chinese  think  it  works 
and  perhaps  we  can  learn  something 
from  this  cross  fertilization.  If  that  is  the 
phraseology. 

1  would  Hke  to  reiterate  one  jwint  that 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  made.  We 
make  such  an  observatlan  In  our  report 
CD  page  4  at  the  top  of  ttie  page.  We  In 
America  are  completely  convinced  that 
our  system  of  government  Is  right,  and  I 
agree,  and  I  came  back  from  the  trip 
more  convinced  tlian  ever  that  our  sys- 
tem of  government  is  the  best.  We  believe 
in  Individuality,  we  believe  In  freedom, 
and  a  great  maay  lives  have  been  lost  and 
a  great  many  sacrifices  have  been  made 
to  preserve  our  Government  plus  Indivi- 
duality and  freedom  In  America. 

But  as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
Indicated,  he  never  saw  and  I  never  saw 
more  dedication  and  more  discipline  than 
we  observed  In  China.  Whether  It  Is 
achieved  by  government  edict,  and  I 
suspect  it  may  be.  or  whether  It  Is 
achieved  by  some  other  motivation,  they 
have  it.  As  ttiey  grow  from  800  million 
peoiple  to  a  hUllon  people  probably  in 
two  decades,  and  as  we  grow  from  205 
mllUon  to  maybe  240  or  250  million,  their 
society  In  the  wrong  hands  could  be  a 
chaDaige  and  a  ttireat  to  us  and  perhaps 
to  other  nations  yn-oughout  the  world. 

I  do  not  tblDk  It  is  true  today  because 
my  impression  of  their  leadership  Is  one 
of  responsibility.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  Indicated  the^  are  preoccupied 
now  with  thetr  Internal  problems.  They 
want  to  catch  up  and  they  are  working 
hard  to  do  so. 

Bat  let  me  put  It  in  a  personal  per- 
specthre,  and  I  have  talked  this  way  at 
home  witli  our  four  children.  We  liave 
three  boys  aged  22,  20,  and  16,  and  a  girl 
15.  They  are  typical  Americans.  They 
have  VbK  same  Ideas  that  most  young 
people  at  that  age  have.  They  have 
grown  Tip  In  a  more  permJsstve  society 
than  I  did.  and  certainly  m  a  more  per- 
missive society  than  my  parents  did.  Of 
course  some  of  this  permlaslveness  we 
have  seen  In  the  last  few  years  has  grown 
at  a  more  accelerated  rate  than  in  past 
American  history. 

I  am  not  coocemert.  about  competition 
today  betweeo  our  couidzy  and  China, 
but  I  am  concerned  alwut  the  convxtl- 
tlon  two  decades  from  now,  when  rag  four 
ctafldroi  an  golnc  (o  be  laeed  with  a 
taimaB  psoDit  to  CkiiiA  wiw  froM  toddtes 
teOMMMt  i«ed  have  bad  this  dedle*- 
ttai  an*  dtedcHkie. 

llMT  bave  been  iDdocititoated  with  a 


total  political  dogma,  contrary-  to  ours. 
They  have  this  spirit  and  this  dedica- 
tion and  this  discipline. 

I  believe  our  ymmg  people  today,  even 
with  the  growtng  pennl3stvemess,  so  long 
as  they  are  wintng  to  sacrifice  lor  In- 
dtvldnallty  and  freedom,  can  meet  the 
challenge.  But  they  caainot  Ignore  It. 
That  Is  the  main  ttdng;  they  cannot  ig- 
nore it,  because  that  competition  is  in- 
evitable and  it  will  be  rugged. 

I  say  again  in  closing,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  deeply  grateful  not  only  for  making 
it  possible  for  us  to  go  but  also  for  the 
very  kind  and  generous  comments  you 
made. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader,  his  staff 
and  my  staff,  and  those  others  who  ac- 
companied us  for  the  great  contribution 
they  made  to  what  T  believe  was  a  very 
successful  trip  on  behalf  of  the  Nation. 
the  President  and  the  Hoiise  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

T  hope  and  trust  that  if  any  Members 
of  this  body  have  questions  they  would 
like  to  ask  now  or  at  some  later  date 
they  win  feel  free  to  do  so. 

Thank  you  very  much 

Mr.  BQQOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Inchide 
tiie  Joint  report  by  the  minority  leader, 
Mr.  Gehald  R.  Fotto.  and  myself  on  our 
mission  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  June  23  to  July  7,  1972. 

IMPSXASIONS    or    THI    NEW    CHINA 

(Joint  report  to  th«  UJ5.  House  of  Hepresent- 
atives  by  Majority  Leader  Hals  Boccs  ar.d 
Minority  Leader  Oxsald  R.  Ford  on  Tbeir 
Mission  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
ivote  8S  to  July  7.  1073  > 

Our  Ttslt  to  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
In  behalf  o<  the  Ho*we  of  RefjreoentatlTes, 
was  undertaken  at  the  tnrltatlon  of  the 
qaacl-go«erainent»l  Chinese  People'a  Insti- 
tute of  Poreign  ACalrs  (CPIFA)  aad  with 
tb*  rnrfnirngrmmt  of  PreaMent  NLxos.  It 
was  only  the  third  visit  to  China  by  elected 
.American  officials  la  nearly  a  quaxter  cen- 
tury, preceded  only  by  the  I>resldent  In  Feb- 
rrtary  this  year  and  by  Senators  MtLnsfletd 
and  Scott  In  late  April  and  early  May. 

Our  "rr*—*"*  had  tKO  pnrliiclpal  objectives : 
arst.  to  lewn  m  nmch  aa  poaalhle  about 
Chin* — Us  leadetB,  lu  people,  Its  eoonoBay, 
Its  latemaUooAl  actd  domeMlc  objectives  for 
the  President  aod  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; second,  to  contribute  to  better  rela- 
tions between  our  two  countries,  an  objective 
not  only  nnrtminy  adrsntageom  to  the 
Chtaeee  and  Aaierlcan  peoples,  bvrt  also  oon- 
trlbutoTf  to  Che  relamttoa  of  tenatona 
throogbout  Aate  and  the  notKL 

We  ^a*e  rap<»«ed  la  det*.''  %>  Oie  Preaktent 
both  wrtMiUy  and  in  vrlU.^.  This  report  to 
our  colleagues  is  an  elaboration  of  our  re- 
port to  him. 

"V*  do  not  poee  as  experts  on  China,  or  on 
Slno-Amertean  retatlons.  All  that  we  report 
mawt  be  evaluated  in  light  at  the  vtews  of 
otluca  la  and  out  eft  goverament  who  have 
deroted  1  >'■—■"'»"  to  a  study  o<  Ohln*.  We 
recognize  as  well  as  anyone  that  in  a  mere 
t«a  days  In  the  vastneaa  of  China,  we  could 
do  little  more  than  become  aware  of  the 
enonnons  amount  of  Information  and  under- 
steadtng  we  tack  abont  that  land. 

We  are  reminded  of  the  blind  men  who 
BOOgM  to  learn  abcrtrt  an  elephant,  esw^h  com- 
ing vmKr  with  a  rtxj  dlCerant  tmpreaalon. 
and  acne  with  a  oonplete  aooount.  In  Mtlar 
to  enhance  the  uiefulnees  of  our  report,  then, 
we  have  prepared  this  report  Jointly,  as- 
^■nti^inj  and  oompartng  o^ir  recollections 
lng*tti«f  M  we  trartf  ed  and  worked  together 
OB  ttalB  rsmHitable  Joumey. 


SrMMAST    or    UAJOB    IlfPEESSIONS 


■nie  queettona  me«t  often  aaked  ef  \js  slnoe 
oar  return  have  eooaerDed  owr  general  te- 
pMaatona  oC  C1Ub«  *MI  its  paoiOe. 

We  And  the  woo^  atrlUac  first  tnyneealnm 
an  Amertcan  recetvea  today  in  China  are 
tbeee: 

The  people  appear  adequately  fed,  clothed 
and  housed  and  therefore  are  relatively  con- 
tent. Belated  to  this  la  a  pervaalfe  dlBclpilm 
and  motivation  In  pureuK  of  national  goais 
of  class  eoneclousneM,  Increaeed  prodoetloa, 
Marxlst-Iicninlst  (Maotat)  awarcoeaa  and 
cDU«<ruv«  effort  to  upgrade  the  quality  of 
lUe. 

Preoccupied  with  their  tremendous 
struggle  to  advance  since  1949,  the  Chinese 
multitudes  seem  oblivious  to  the  fact  that 
they  I«kA  In  their  lives  the  political  liberty, 
social  mobUtty.  and  individual  orientation 
that  we  cherish  In  the  United  States  We  did 
QOt  detect,  nor  did  we  sense  any  real  dtteent. 

The  parts  of  the  Mew  China  that  we  saw 
in  the  eastern  regions  saem  a  land  unltad 
and  well  on  the  move  toward  development — 
a  remarkable  achievement  when  It  Is  recalled 
that  Chirm  at  the  end  of  World  War  II  was 
economically  proetrate.  pKj^ltleally  riven  and 
alone.  Its  population  demoraliaed.  dlapirtted 
and  despairing. 

So  widely  shared  has  been  the  progreas 
since  1940,  so  improved  the  lifestyle  of  the 
average  Chinese,  that  these  people  livlag.  by 
our  standards  in  relative  privation,  give  every 
impression  of  counting  their  blessings,  grate- 
ful for  even  modest  progress,  not  restive  with 
only  the  bare  aeeeesitiefl  of  food,  dothlng, 
shelter  and  health. 

Ttie  cities  we  visited — Shanghai.  Peking. 
Sben  Tang,  Ansban  and  Canton — are  strik- 
ingly dean.  There  Is  vlrtuaily  no  Utter.  There 
are  no  tiic&.  There  are  no  dogs.  >io  animals 
or  poultry  run  loose.  Most  buildings  are  well 
matatalned.  The  virtual  absence  of  passenger 
cars  and  the  silent  gliding  of  large  numbers 
of  bieyelistB  give  an  air  or  orderliness  and 
peaee  to  the  streets.  Only  Canton  still  re- 
nomda  one  of  the  ooagettloit  and  diaorder  of 
earlier  days,  and  erea  there  without  the  hu- 
man dlstrees  that  once  engulfed  the  streets 
of  Chinese  citlea 

Not  one  member  of  our  party  reported  see- 
ing even  one  Chinese  who  appeared  to  be 
strtferlng  from  hunger,  or  exposure,  or  who 
appeared  to  be  soclaTly  crippled,  homeless, 
Idle,  or  uncared  ftx-.  In  citiea  Amerteana  saw 
years  ago  as  dirty  and  ooarded  with  the  hun- 
gry and  tit*  racged,  tbm  poor  and  the  heggiwg, 
the  alck  and  the  laote.  we  saw  buetle.  esieaa- 
Uness,  and  a  disciplined  purposeful  news 

Despite  these  positive  impressions,  there 
are  troubling  Impressions  as  well.  Chairman 
Mao  Tse-tnng,  despite  rare  public  appear- 
aneee.  la  vblqnttous*  his  presence  felt  every- 
wbare.  Knennoas  eolor  portratta  of  the  Chatr- 
maa  are  found  atop  ma)or  puhUe  botldlBga. 
Uls  portnlt  aderiM  the  walla  of  rlrtaaUy  an 
public  roams,  tMrtorles,  cUMsrooms  and  hea»«s 
we  visited.  QJuotatlona  from  Mao'a  wrlttog — 
usually  exhorting  tbe  population  to  greater 
production  or  Increased  vigilance — are  spread 
over  gigantic  banners  hung  from  public 
buildings,  or  lettered  to  whKe  on  huge  red 
bUlkoards.  Radio*  and  p>UbHe  loadspeakers 
give  forth  an  mdertatttig  far*  at  martial 
muah:,  political  lastroetloo,  and  aonci  whose 
themes  onUnartly  extol  the  nobUlty  of  peas- 
ant labor,  the  heroism  of  factory  workars,  the 
decency  and  courage  of  the  people's  libera- 
tion army,  and  the  omnipresence  of  outside 
hostile  forces. 

No  non-Chinese  newspapers,  bocAs,  films 
Of  niagaalaea  aM  amywteMW  In  evldaaee.  In- 
stead, all  Chinese  books,  newspapers  and 
mapstnea  ara  Stat*  prodtieed.  'Xttwature" 
npyaaw  to  eoaalat  enUxaly  of  do^raMtle  eol- 
lecUoBS  of  aewa.  storlas  ar  poems  whoes  un- 
alterable themes  are  tboae  of  ovewnmlng 
obstacles,  exerdslng  vtgllanee,  and  perform- 
ing aota  of  bemism  In  %h»  straggle  to  meet 
factory  «r  (wm  pradaetkm  goals. 
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The  individual  is  Important  only  as  a  tiny 
nart  of  the  whole;  there  seems  to  be  no  ptoee 
[^individual  freedom  to  dlsa«t.  to  dU- 
leree-  to  seek,  discover  or  pursue  alternatives. 
■nxe  ^ttlcal  discourse  U  a  ecramW*  toward 
the  center  to  avoid  the  perilous  extremes  of 
-ultraleftlsm-   or    "ultra-rlghtlsm". 

The  highly  organised  system  of  child-care, 
from  pre-echool  to  afterschool— and  the  use 
of  that  system  to  mculcate  In  the  children  a 
veneraUon  of  the  SUte  and  obedience  to  Its 
leaders— Is  awesome  In  Itt  possible  Impllca- 
tlcns  for  the  future.  Writing,  art,  muate, 
dance,  drama  and  even  supervised  pUy— all 
teach  a  complete  deTOtlon  to  the  heroea,  the 
tasks  the  purposes  and  pollciee  of  the  system. 

Pew  obeenrers  have  returned  from  China 
to  recent  months  with  impressions  signif- 
icantly different  from  these  we  have  Just 
mentioned.  If  we  can  assume  these  impres- 
sions are  essentlaUy  correct,  for  the  United 
States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  the  p<Maent8 
In  the  light  of  othw  known  facts  about 
Chtoa  are  no  leaa  than  totally  profound,  and 
deserving  of  the  most  serious  reflection  by 
thto  Oongresa,  our  leaders,  our  institutions, 
and  our  people. 

Time  doe*  not  stand  still.  The  world 
moives  on.  and  changes.  In  lees  than  two 
hundred  years  the  United  States  moved  from 
weak  colonial  status  to  the  most  powerful 
nation  on  earth.  

China  today  Is  far  from  being  powerful 
as  compared  to  the  United  State*  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Her  population  of  some  800 
mlUion  needs  to  be  fed,  clothed,  housed, 
eared  for,  occupied  and  satisfied,  and  this 
huge  population  is  growing  by  some  30  mil- 
lion a  year. 

China's  abUtty  to  meet  its  vase  domestic 
needs  requlree  aU  the  energy,  discipline  and 
resourcefulneos  a  people  can  bring  to  bear. 
It  requires  political  stabUity  at  home.  It  re- 
quires freedom  from  external  aggreeslon.  ac- 
tual or  even  threatened,  whether  military. 
econcHnlc  or  cultural. 

The  views  expressed  to  us  by  Chinese  lead- 
ers that  China  is  today  preocctipled  with 
her  massive  Internal  problems,  that  she  has 
no  present  notions  of  international  conquest 
or  expansion,  that  her  present  at^tration  Is 
only  to  develop  peacefully — these  views  we 
find  credible  for  today. 

We  are  therefore  peraruaded  that,  at  pres- 
ent, the  world  has  little  to  fear  from  China. 
On  the  other  hand,  fKMn  China's  prtnt  of 
view,  the  world  must  be  something  of  a 
threatening  place. 

But  time  win  not  stand  still  for  China. 
No  matter  how  weak  she  may  be  today  rela- 
tive to  other  nations,  China  Is  a  land  of 
vast  hmnan  and  natural  resources. 

If  she  can  maintain  political  stability.  If 
she  can  remain  free  from  outside  taterfer- 
ence — what  wUl  China  be  like  In  another  two 
or  three  short  decades? 

The  answer  Is  obvious.  If  she  manages  to 
aehlere  as  she  aspires,  China  id  the  next 
half  century  can  emerge  a  self-enfBelent 
power  of  a  billion  people — a  nation  whoee 
agricultural  output  can  provide  for  her  pop- 
ulation, whose  industrial  capacity  can  be 
enormous,  whose  military  capability  can  be 
very  substantial,  with  a  people  united  to  de- 
votion and  obedience  to  the  State. 

This  last  lmpresel<» — of  the  reality  of 
China's  colossal  potential — is  perhaps  the 
most  vivid  of  our  journey.  Aa  onr  small  party 
traveled  through  that  bormdleas  land,  this 
sense  of  a  giant  stirring,  a  dragon  valklng, 
pave  us  mu^  to  ponder. 

Thetw,  In  that  nation  where  State-directed 
eonformlty  pfodueee  unity  of  effort  and  pur- 
pose, and  where  self-indulgenee  and  lleen- 
tlousnees  of  any  kind  are  not  tolerated,  w* 
reflected  on  o«r  own  country.  We  were  trou- 
bled that,  by  contrast  !n  our  own  nation, 
where  people  are  free  to  Uva  and  work  and 
choose  and  read  and  think  «^  dtaagres  a* 
they  please,  there  has  been  ^despread  divi- 


sion, dlaoortl  and  dlslUnalonment  and  a  pcr- 
vaalve  p«r»laatveBe«  stntnlng  the  fltnws  of 
our  national  clisrsotsr. 
In  CSUna  an  AmsrleaD  Is  Ijcuught  to  bc^ 

that  we  will  always  have  th*  atff-dlsclpllae 
which  flrsd  our  ancostors.  In  our  own  tend 
of  liberty  and  abundance  and  power — with 
all  the  material  advantagss  that  China 
lacks — there  hava  been  corroehre  trends  that 
have  grown  as  our  fidelity  to  old  vtrtnee  has 
war>ed. 

In  disciplined,  unified  China.  American 
ylsltors  wUl  wonder  If  our  self-liidulgent  free 
society  wHl  be  able  to  compete  eSectlvely 
fifty  years  hence  with  this  totalitarian  State, 
possessed  of  a  population  which  dwarfs  our 
own,  with  equal  or  greater  natural  resources, 
and  with  total  commitment  to  national 
goals. 

S\ich  are  the  questions  that  occurred  to 
us  as  we  made  our  way  In  the  Middle  King- 
dom that  Is  China. 

NOSMAUZIMC   KZLATIONS 

Last  February,  the  UjB.  and  Chinese  stated 
that  "progress  toward  th*  normalization  of 
lelaUons  between  China  and  the  United 
State*  Is  in  th«  lnter*et  of  aU  countries," 
that  normalization  "contributes  to  the  relax- 
ation of  tension  in  AsU  and  the  world  ',  and 
further,  the  Chinese  noted  that  "the  Taiwan 
question  Is  the  crucial  question  obstructing 
the  normaliaatlon  of  relations  between  China 
and  the  UiUted  States." 

In  discussions  of  these  and  related  points 
with  Chinese  leaders,  we  received  the  very 
clear  impression  that  China  remains  most 
Interested  In  Improved  Stat*  relations  with 
the  United  States,  Jvat  as  we  are  with  China. 

We  also  can  confirm  that  the  Taiwan  ques- 
tion appears  to  remain  the  "crucial  question 
obstructing  the  normalization  of  relations." 
On  this  question,  It  Is  weH  to  recall  the 
United  States  position  tn  the  Shanghai  Joint 
Communique  last  February  as  follows: 

-The  United  States  acknowledges  that  all 
Chinese  on  either  side  of  the  Taiwan  strait 
maintain  there  U  but  one  China  and  that 
Taiwan  is  a  part  of  China.  The  United  States 
does  not  challenge  that  position.  It  reaffirms 
Its  interest  in  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the 
Taiwan  question  by  the  Chines*  themselves 
With  this  pro^>set  in  mind,  I*  affirms  the 
ultimate  objective  oT  the  withdrawal  a€  all 
UJB.  forces  and  mDltary  Installation*  from 
Taiwan.  In  the  meantime,  it  win  progres- 
sively reduce  Its  forces  and  military  Instal- 
lations on  Taiwan  as  the  tension  In  th*  area 
diminishes." 

Since  the  Febrt»ry  Communique.  Ameri- 
can troop  levels  In  Vietnam  have  been  meas- 
tnably  reduced.  In  the  same  period— In  fact 
m  the  very  midst  of  our  visit  to  China — the 
chiefs  erf  state  of  North  and  South  Korea  met 
together  In  a  promising  beginning  toward  a 
relaxation  of  tension.  Finally,  there  has  been 
a  state  of  relaOve  calm  in  the  Taiwan  Strait 
during  this  same  period.  We  view  tbeee  as 
the  kinds  of  developments  which  In  time 
will  allow  a  progressive  reduction  of  our 
forces  and  mUltary  installations  on  Taiwan, 
and  we  are  eonfldent  that,  regardless  of  th* 
political  results  next  November,  the  United 
States  will  do  Its  part  to  see  that  the  process 
of  normalizing  United  States-China  relations 
can  go  forward. 

We  fully  support  peaceful  rescdutlon  of 
the  Taiwan  question  by  the  Chinese  them- 
selves, and  recognlae  that  this  goal  Is  oom- 
pllcated  by  the  fact  that  diplomatic  rrtatlons 
CTirrently  exist  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Nationalist  Goremment  of  General 
Chiang  Kai-Shek  but  do  not  exist  with  th* 
People's  Republic  of  China.  How  this  ques- 
tion can  be  ultimately  resolved  we  do  not 
know,  but  we  look  forward  to  the  day  when 
all  Chinese  can  be  represented  In  Wash- 
ington. 

In  this  respect,  we  found  that  our  eocrtlau- 
Ing  dlplomatie  rtiations  with  the  Bepublic 
of   China  are  for  the  People's  Republic   of 


China  a  particular  bairler  to  neroMdlaed 
relations. 

Chmes*  leaders  ean«d  to  our  attention  the 
fact  that  the  war  In  mdodilna  1*  also  an 

obstacle  to  Improved  relations  between  our 
oountrlea  The  Chin***  positkm  U  well 
kitown.  PundamantaUy  It  Is  that  Commtmlst 
North  Vietnam  is  a  nalgbbor  and  friend 
whom  China  wOl  not  abandon.  The  Chinese 
Insist  that  they  have  no  tarrltorlal  designs 
in  Indochina,  that  th*y  win  not  Intarvane 
In  North  Tletnameae  affairs,  and  that  they 
seek  a  neutral  Indochina  where  no  great 
power  has  hegemony. 

BoOi  of  us  support  the  systematic  with- 
drawal and  eventual  end  of  U.B.  Involvement 
In  Vietnam,  and  therefor*  we  are  optimistic 
that  In  reasonable  time  th*  Vietnam  war  wlU 
no  longer  ob*tn>et  the  normall«atlon  of  8lno- 
Amertcan  relations. 

Aside  from  the  major  questions  at  Talwar 
and  Vietnam,  there  are  other  ways  In  whiel 
progress  toward  normallaed  relations  cai 
proceed.  These  areas — trade  and  exchange 
of  visits,  for  example — ar*  dlacuased  later  « 
our  report. 

XKOOCHUfS 

We  have  alrehdy  mentioned  that  the  cor 
met  In  Indochina  obstructs  improved  rela- 
tions with  China.  In  our  discussion*  with 
Chmese  leaders  we  were  not  surprised  to  find 
that  they  regard  the  United  Statsa  M  the 
»![£■  nMnr  in  Vlatnam  or  that  thay  mw— Srt 
fraternal  solidarity  with  ths  North  Vtst- 
namese.  The  Chin***  view,  as  Is  w«U  knovn 
la  that  the  Vietnam  eoafUct  Is  a  elvtt  war 
wbos*  rooU  are  In  mistaken  Uaited  Statas 
foreign  policy  assnmptlosis  of  th*  Dull**  «n. 

It  was  also  not  surprising  to  us  to  bear 
that  th*  Chlnsse  wUl  eonttnn*  to  give  sup- 
port to  the  North  Vietnam***,  amkoagh  they 
laid  considerable  stress  on  th^r  having  not 
fumlafaed  combat  ground  troopa 

The   Chlneee  endsav«»d   to  

that  thstr  challenge  of  diaiissHc  dsvaM^aiMnt 
Is  aU-eonstnnli«;  that  they  lack  ths  ahOlty 
and  Intsrsst  to  wage  satamal  iggi'saBlnii: 
and  ttiat  eeoseqtMBtly  w*  are  nsistslcsn  if 
we  ar*  pursuhag  th*  canfllct  In  VletasMi  or 
maintaining  mUttsry  pressno*  m  Asia  as 
part  of  a  polley  prtmarlly  Inteiaed  to  oon- 
tam  Oilnese  wn>siisliiiilisi  or  saliisiskjn. 

In  reply  to  th«se  views  we  reported  to  our 
bests,  and  *mpbaalB*d,  that  th*  American 
people  and  their  leaders  are  In  eemplMa  ac- 
cord that  the  fighting  In  Vietnam  should 
end.  that  Amsrloan  oombat  troops  aiw  being 
withdrawn  and  that  the  Vlstnamsse  sfcowlrl 
peacefully  detaatto*  their  own  ftttor*  with- 
out outside  iBtasxcrsnc*. 

We  ^Ml  «i.t— aire  illsriaiwliwis  wtth  Pnaalsr 
Choa  Bn-Lal  on  a  number  of  sob^seM.  tn- 
dtatlEC  T-''^'***"*^  At  hia  apsetSc  request. 
w*  have  rsported  his  visws  oa  thss*  matters 
to  th*  Piestdsnt. 

TSrWAXf 

Tto  the  Chtoese  leaders,  Taiwan  Is  simply 
a  province  yet  to  be  'liberated".  Among  the 
most  common  slogans  we  noted  on  puNle 
walls,  banners,  bniboards,  and  even  chil- 
dren's Jerseys  was  the  slogaa;  "We  win  cer- 
tainly Hberate  Taiwan."  In  the  Shanghai 
Communique  the  Chinese  reiterated  their 
opipositlon  to  any  form  of  •two-Chtoa"  eohJ- 
tlon  to  the  question  of  Taiwan. 

Tbns,  as  we  bar*  mentioned,  ths  lasoe  of 
Taiwan  leanaUM  a  ma)or  obstacle  to  th*  im- 
proveBMBt  of  onr  relations  wtth  China. 
Although  this  problam  watmt  b»  sotsad  by  th* 
Chmas*  thsmsslvas.  It  posss  ^mimtUm  for 
ths  XTnltad  Statss  tn  visw  a<  onr  dtptssnatlc 
relattans  and  mutual  dafaaae  tiaaty  wtth 
Taiwan. 

In  tlalB  —llai  as  In  ▼latnaai.  w*  baUaa* 
tk*  Cht^  «sai:utl>*  ta  hia  eondiM*  at  leaatgn 


r  to : ,^ 

^"*o  a  aoHitii.  TlmaJuia  ws  wlB  i»- 
wv«  siibatantlal  p«thUe  rnwsnf  am.  this 
question.  Here,  as  m  Vietnam,  we  trust  th* 
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President  will  t*ke  Into  account  the  realities 
of  tlM  altuatlon.  We  subscribe  to  the  Interest 
expreaaed  by  the  VB.  side  In  the  Joint  Com- 
tnunlqiM  that  the  Chinese  on  each  side  of 
the  Taiwan  Strait  will  themselTes  aeUle  tbls 
queatlon. 

In  saying  this  we  are  not  advocating 
"abandonment"  of  the  Chinese  on  Taiwan. 
We  Blmply  reeofnlze.  as  they  do,  that  the 
situation  which  has  existed  for  more  than 
two  decades  has  tended  to  create  In  the 
minds  of  many  the  Inaccurate  Impression,  to 
which  neither  the  Nationalist  Oovemment 
nor  the  People's  Republic  of  China  sub- 
scribes, that  there  Is  not  one  China,  but  two. 

The  People's  Republic  of  China  uses  such 
quasi-governmental  organizations  as  the 
Chlneee  Pe<^le'8  Institute  of  Porelgn  Affairs 
(CPIPA)  and  the  China  Council  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  International  Trade  (CCPIT)  to 
advance  Chinese  interests  where  lack  of 
diplomatic  relations  might  otherwise  be  a 
barrier  to  international  contact.  Neverthe- 
less, our  hosts  cited  the  Taiwan  question  on 
a  number  of  occasions  as  an  obstacle  even 
to  extensive  people  to  people  contact  with 
us.  and  It  Is  clear  that  the  nature  of  our 
current  relationship  to  Taiwan  remains  an 
obstacle  to  normalized  Slno-U  S.  relations. 
We  therefore  look  forward  to  a  resolution  of 
this  question. 

■iNO-sovirr  kxiations 

Throughout  their  histories,  China  and 
Russia  have  been  wary  friends  If  not  outright 
enemlea.  After  194S,  we  in  the  United  States 
tended  to  regard  the  Sino-Sovlet  relationship 
as  an  International  oonununist  conspiracy  to 
subvert  and  control  the  world.  Yet,  as  we  look 
back,  we  can  see  that  sharp  ideological  dif- 
ferences and  growing  geopoUtlcai  hostility  be- 
tween China  and  the  Soviet  Union  reduced 
the  likelihood  of  their  close  cooperation  In 
such  a  strategy. 

By  1963.  Sino-Sovlet  relations  were  publicly 
strained.  In  that  yesLT,  for  example,  the 
Chlneee  newspaper  People's  Dally,  In  a  sig- 
nificant editorial  attack  on  Soviet  policy  and 
leaderahip.  ridiculed  NIklta  Khrushchev  as 
a  "paalm-slnglng,  table-thumping  buffoon 
who  belongs  In  the  trash  heap  of  history." 

As  early  as  1960,  of  course,  Soviet  techni- 
cians and  advisors  resident  In  China  to  assist 
In  industrial  and  agricultural  development 
had  been  suddenly  withdrawn.  They  left 
China  with  their  plans,  records  and  blue- 
prints, leaving  the  Chinese  understandably 
angry. 

Today,  normal  State  relations  do  exist  be- 
tween the  U.8J3.R.  and  China.  There  is  also 
a  treaty  of  friendship  between  them.  At  the 
same  time,  Chlneee  and  Soviet  troops  have 
clashed  in  bloody  Incidents  along  the  border 
In  Weetem  China  and  over  an  Island  to  which 
both  lay  claim  in  the  Ussuri  River  north  of 
Vladivoctok.  It  la  generally  beUevcd  that  the 
Soviets  have  more  troops  massed  and  mcx« 
advanced  weaponry  poised  along  the  border 
with  China  than  they  do  In  Burop>e.  For  Its 
part,  China,  too,  apparently  has  large  num- 
bers of  troops  deployed  along  the  border. 

In  addition  to  their  vigilance  along  the 
border  with  the  U3J3JR.,  the  Chinese  must 
be  giving  serious  attention  to  the  growth  of 
Soviet  influence  In  India — a  nation  with 
whom  China  also  shares  a  common  and  dis- 
puted boundary. 

Finally,  the  Soviets  have  helped  supply, 
train  and  ana  the  North  VletnaLinese  In  an 
obvious  effort  to  gain  influence  with  still 
another  nation  bordering  China. 

These  stralna  in  Sino-Sovlet  relations  sug- 
gest one  of  many  possible  reasons  tat  cur- 
rent Chinese  wUlingnaas  to  seek  improved 
relations  with  the  United  States.  Surely  the 
Chinese  are  under  no  Uluaions  that  the  long- 
standing and  fundamental  durerenoes  they 
have  with  us  can  be  suddenly  wiped  away. 
Tet  It  Is  obviously  In  China's  Intsrast  to 
work  for  a  wortd  in  whleb  tbsra  oan  be  rel- 
atively peaceful  relations  with  the  United 


States.  In  developing  her  domestic  economy, 
it  would  be  exceedingly  disruptive  for  the 
Chinese  to  be  required  to  be  In  a  constant 
state  of  preparation  against  possible  mili- 
tary Interference  by  both  the  United  States 
and  the  VASR. 

Our  conclusion  that  the  Chinese  and  the 
Soviets  are  In  a  period  of  mutual  tension 
should  not  be  taken  to  mean  that  we  have 
nothing  to  fear  from  poeslble  Joint  Sino- 
Sovlet  designs.  Obviously,  for  example,  there 
Ls  even  now  cooperation  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  China  in  furnishing  the  supplies 
which  North  Vietnam  is  using  to  wage  war 
Chlneee  railroads  are  carrying  Soviet  equip- 
ment. Moreover,  the  Soviets  are  still  trading 
with  the  Chinese;  at  Peking  Airport  we  no- 
ticed that  two  new  Soviet  11.^62  aircraft 
were  parked  in  front  of  the  mam  terminal 

Our  recommendation  In  view  of  heightened 
Sino-Sovlet  tension  Is  simply  that  the  United 
States  should.  In  its  self-interest,  carry  for- 
ward the  policy  of  improved  relations  with 
China.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  be  aware 
that  after  nearly  a  quarter  century  of  mutual 
Isolation,  the  United  States  and  China  have 
much  to  learn  about  each  other,  and  a  long 
distance  to  travel  together,  before  sturdy 
foundations  of  trust  and  good  faith  are  laid. 
Therefore  we  must  continue  to  remain  de- 
fensively strong  and   alert. 

us     TRtSONERS    IV    CHINA 

In  view  of  the  concern  expressed  to  us  by 
niiny  people  prior  to  our  departure,  we  were 
particularly  Interested  In  pursuing  with  Chi- 
nese leaders  the  matter  of  U.S  prisoners  held 
in  China.  The  United  Slates  Government  Is 
aware  that  there  are  three  individuals  who 
are  currently  prisoners  of  the  Chinese.  They 
are  John  Downey,  Major  Philip  Smith,  US 
A.P.,  and  Lt.  Cmdr.  Robert  J.  Plynn,  U.S. 
Navy. 

We  appealed  to  Premier  Chou  En-lal  and 
others  on  behalf  of  these  men  and  their 
families,  on  humanitanan  grounds,  that  they 
be  accorded  consideration  with  respect  to 
treatment  and  release.  We  pointed  out  that 
favorable  consideration  by  the  Chinese  would 
be  an  Important  indication  to  the  American 
people  of  China's  interest  In  normalizing  re- 
lations. 

Another  high  official  with  whom  we  met, 
Foreign  Affairs  Vice  Minister  Chlao  Kuan- 
hua,  made  a  special  point  of  advising  us  that 
he  thought  Mr.  Downey's  mother  would  like 
to  know  that  he  Is  currently  in  good  health. 
We  were  advised  that  Mr.  Downey's  case  is 
different  from  that  of  Major  Smith  and  Lt. 
Cmdr,  Flynn,  the  two  American  fliers  who 
were  forced  down  over  Hainan  Island,  and 
that  the  cases  will  be  handled  separately 
Other  than  assurances  that  the  Chinese 
would  take  note  of  our  appeals  It  was  not 
possible  to  obtain  any  further  Information 
or  assurances  about  these  three  Americans. 

In  the  context  of  our  discussions  regard- 
ing Mr.  Downey  and  the  two  fliers,  we  also 
inquired  about  the  truth  of  reports  circulat- 
ing In  the  United  States  frc«n  time  to  time 
that  other  Americans,  captured  in  Indochina 
or  elsewhere,  are  being  held  prisoner  on 
Chinese  soil.  On  this  point  the  Chinese  as- 
sured US  that  they  are  not  aware  of  any 
Americans  held  in  China  other  than  the 
three  Just  mentioned.  Moreover,  the  Chinese 
explained  that  from  now  on.  they  expect 
to  handle  the  matter  of  prisoners  on  a  candid 
and  above-board  basis,  utilizing  the  chan- 
nels of  communications  that  have  evolved 
between  our  countries  since  the  President's 
visit.  We  took  this  to  be  an  assurance  that 
the  United  States  Government  will  be  in- 
formed promptly  If  and  when  It  develops 
that  any  other  Americans  are  held  on  Chinese 
soil  as  prisoners  or  otherwise  detained 
against  their  wlU. 

TRASS 

After  Infonnal  trade  discussions  with  polit- 
ical leaders  and  officials  of  the  China  Coun- 
cil for  the  Promotion  of  International  Trade 


(CCPIT),  it  appears  to  us  that  the  Chinese 
Bide  Is  prepared  to  have  trade  between  our 
countries  develop  in  some  measure,  but  slow- 
ly. We  did  not  flnd  among  our  hosts  the 
same  high  degree  of  enthusiasm  for  early 
and  measurable  Increases  in  trade  which  has 
stimulated  the  interest  of  American  busi- 
nessmen. Indeed,  In  pursuing  the  matter  of 
mutual  contact  generally,  we  at  no  point 
found  the  Chinese  raore  reserved  than  in 
talks  respecting  bilateral  trade. 

China's  foreign  trade  policy  Is  governed 
by  three  fundamental  considerations:  first, 
trade  should  be  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
equality  and  mutual  beneflt;  second,  trade 
must  complement  domestic  objective  of  self- 
reliance;  third,  the  cost  of  Imports  should 
not  exceed  the  proceeds  from  exports. 

These  points  by  no  means  rule  out  an  In- 
crease in  Sino-Amerlcan  trade.  As  long  as 
China  believes  It  can  accelerate  technologi- 
cal development  by  trade,  for  example.  It 
will  use  foreign  exchange  gained  in  exports 
to  purchase  sophisticated  technology.  It  can 
achieve  a  trade  balance  by  State  planning, 
offsetting  a  trade  Imbalance  with  one  nation 
by  trade  with  others.  While  China  could 
finance  high-cost,  high-technology  imports 
with  long-term  credit,  we  found  no  Indica- 
tion that  the  Chinese  have  slgnlflcantly  al- 
tered their  vigorous  resistance  to  debt  fi- 
nancing. 

There  appear  to  be  a  number  of  areas  in 
which  opportunities  exist  for  U£.  exports  to 
China.  Obviously,  these  Include  advanced 
aircraft  and  satellite  support  technology — 
items  China  has  already  purchased.  Other 
areas,  too,  coincide  with  China's  plans  for 
development.  These  Include  farm  machinery 
and  techniques:  iron  and  steel  production: 
on-  and  off-shore  mineral  and  gas  extractive 
methods;  chemical  fertilizer  production: 
chemical  production;  Improved  breeding 
stock;  food  processing  techniques,  computers, 
copiers,  and  ao  forth. 

It  is  Important  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  re- 
garding exports  to  China,  however,  that  there 
are  few  Items  even  In  the  category  of  ad- 
vanced technology  which  China  cannot  ob- 
tain from  other  sources.  Japan,  Germany, 
France,  Britain  and  the  Soviet  Union  are  all 
important  Chinese  trading  partners.  We  must 
therefore  be  sufficiently  competitive  or  Chi- 
nese business  will  go  elsewhere.  By  the  same 
token,  Chinese  goods  which  have  a  market 
in  the  United  States  are  also  generally  avail- 
able to  us  from  other  sources.  These  Include 
a  variety  of  foodstuffs,  handicrafts,  minerals, 
light  manufactures,  and  soft  goods.  We  are 
not.  therefcMre,  trading  partners  essential  to 
each  other. 

On  the  other  band,  there  Is  important  po- 
litical significance  to  increased  Sino-Amerl- 
can trade.  The  exchsuage  of  goods,  like  the 
exchange  of  people,  can  be  a  bridge  to  better 
mutual  understanding  and  improved  politi- 
cal relations. 

Among  serious  obstacles  to  increased  trade 
is  the  absence  of  normal  State  relations,  yet 
Japcm  and  the  Federal  Republics  of  Germany, 
though  lacking  diplomatic  relations  with 
China,  have  a  higher  volume  of  trade  than 
does  Prance  which  recognijBes  Peking.  Thus, 
though  diplomatic  ties  with  China  may  be  a 
oondition  precedent  to  any  dramatic  Increase 
In  the  range  and  volume  of  goods  traded,  this 
is  not  to  say  that  some  significant  trade  can- 
not occur  before  that  event.  Obviously,  some 
trade  can  itself  play  an  important  part  in 
bringing  about  diplomatic  ties.  The  immi- 
nent purchase  by  China  of  Boeing  aircraft  is 
a  good  example  of  a  large  transaction  which 
required  official  UJS.-Oovemment  participa- 
tion, at  leaat  to  the  extent  the  grant  of  a 
federally  Issued  export  lioense  was  required 
to  make  the  transaction  possible. 

Nevertheless,  the  Chinese  seemed  to  tw  tell- 
ing us  that  before  too  lODg.  if  trade  relations 
are  to  improve,  progress  will  have  to  be  made 
In  resolvUig  a  number  of  Items:  the  conflict 
in  Indochina;  the  status  of  our  relationship 
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to  Taiwan;  current  tariff  and  non-tariff 
barriers:  the  current  disagreenMtnU  over 
((oflen  Chinese  assets;  claims  of  UJB.  cltiaens 
for  property  seteed  by  China;  and  UB.  policy 
napeetlng  end-use  and  export  licensing. 
Clearly  further  mutual  effort  must  be  given 
to  the  area  of  trade  devdopnient  and  pro- 
motion. 

We  do  not  say  that  the  Chinese  are  un- 
interested in  pursuing  trade  with  the  United 
States.  But  It  Lb  important  for  us  to  bear  in 
mind  that  the  Chinese  are  very  sensitive  to 
the  possibility  of  exploitation,  and  they  are 
striving  to  be  self-sufllclent.  In  a  recent 
ap«ech  the  Chinese  Vloe  Minister  of  Trade 
sounded  a  theme  which  we  heard  repeatedly 
dnrtng  our  visit,  namely  that  "International 
trade  should  be  based  on  equality  and  mu- 
tual benefit."  In  view  of  the  experience  of 
China  in  matters  of  trade  with  the  West 
over  the  last  160  years,  thU  Is  an  understand- 
able concern. 

LAW    AND    Jt'STKT 

The  legal  system,  an  important  part  of  any 
system  of  government,  appears  to  be  under- 
going very  fundamental  experimentation. 
The  legal  profession  ItseU  has  been  abolished. 
Petty  disputes  and  Infractions  are  handled 
by  the  Revolutionary  Committees  In  the 
eommunlUes  in  which  the  offenses  or  du- 
putes  occur.  Behavior  control  seems  to  be 
based  less  on  a  fear  of  physical  punishment 
or  cMxflnament  than  on  persuasion,  psycho- 
logical pressures,  public  shaming  and  such 
re-education  devices  as  political  study  and 
manual  latwr.  There  may  be  much  for  us  to 
ponder  with  respect  to  the  Chinese  belief  In 
the  social  re-«ducabUlty  of  wayward  citizens. 
fTut  their  claimed  rejection  of  confinement  in 
the  rehabilitation  process.  There  U  alao,  un- 
fortunately, a  definite  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  Chinese  to  permit  Western  visitors  ac- 
cess to  information  on  their  legal  system  as 
It  relates  to  crime.  While  this  is  somewhat 
understandable  In  a  society  which  Is  experl- 
msntlng  with  the  whole  question  of  law 
sad  Justice,  we  hope  the  Chinese  will  before 
long  permit  us  to  share  in  theU  search  for 
better  ways  to  deal  with  antisocial  behavior, 

POLmCAL    STASnjTT 

In  view  of  the  complexity  of  the  domestic 
Chinese  polltlcal  situation,  a  subject  which 
has  occupied  the  increasing  attention  of 
Sinologists  in  the  West,  we  can  offer  only 
the  most  general  obasrvatlons. 

Obviously,  !f  the  evident  progress  toward 
a  united,  productive  and  self-reliant  China 
is  to  be  sustained,  there  must  be  polltlcal 
atsbUlty,  and  whel^her  such  stabUlty  exists 
depends  not  only  upon  China's  relations  with 
its  Intematloiua  neighbors,  but  perhaps 
more  importantly  on  her  ability  to  govwn 
effectively  at  home. 

As  for  the  present.  Chinese  Communism 
appears  fort  -late  to  have  amcMig  its  senior 
leaders  a  man  as  worldly,  tireless  and  adroit 
as  Premier  Chou  Bn-lal.  At  an*  age  when 
most  men  are  relaxing  in  retirement.  Chou 
seems  a  man  of  spring  steel,  abundant  energy, 
high  Intelligence  and  great  intematlMial 
sophistication.  In  giving  credit  to  President 
Nixon  for  his  bold  initiative  in  opening  the 
way  for  improived  relations  with  China,  we 
should  not  forget  that  Premier  Chou  and  his 
associates  were  equally  bold  In  that  under- 
taking. The  fact  that  a  closed  society  which 
has  made  the  United  States  anathema  would 
be  a  party  to  this  effort  Is  as  encouraging  as 
It  Is  remarkable.  The  Premier  U  certainly 
among  the  most  seasoned  ajod  perceptive  na- 
tional leaders  in  the  world  today.  The  course 
ot  China's  internal  and  external  policies  in 
the  future  will  depenil  in  large  measure  on 
bow  eSectlve  he  is  In  transmitting  his  vigor 
and  his  outlook  to  younger  leaders. 

One  final  point  Is  this:  We  have  no  way  of 
calculating  the  political  role  played  by  the 
mllltarj  la  Chbta  today.  It  was  not  evident 
to  us  how  much  of  a  part  the  army  has  in 
provincial   and  municipal   government.  'We 


were  advised  prior  to  our  vl*t  that  mlUtary 
personnel  oeeupy  top  pemMan*  to  tlM  pro- 
vincia]  and  mnnW^al  RsvrtiaoaMT  Com- 
mtttaa.  but  «•  were  tuaabte  to  eonflro  this. 
It  may  toe  ootaworthy,  boiwavsr.  that  we  met 
only  the  nomnllitarr  Vice  Obalrmea.  but 
new  the  military  Chairmen,  of  these  Bsprolu- 
tlooary  Ootamittecs.  These  Vice  Chairmen 
were  also  men  and  women  ot  apparent  energy 
and  abiUty. 

The  Bevolutloaary  Committees  at  the  pro- 
vincial, municipal,  coaimune  and  factory 
levels  have  been  the  principal  organs  of  gov- 
ernment since  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural 
RevolutiMi.  These  committees  are  composed 
of  representatives  of  the  army,  party  cadre 
and  masses.  The  snaaUsst  unit  is  apparently 
the  Neighborhood  CommiUee.  which  is  con- 
stituted at  oaass  naeetinga.  There  has  ap- 
parently been  no  national  representative  unit 
functioning  since  the  National  People's  Con- 
gress last  met  in  sarly  1066. 

Our  Chinese  hosts,  in  discussion  of  current 
poetical  topics  Involving  the  United  States. 
luvariably  assured  us  that  they  did  not  want 
their  oonunants  to  be  construed  as  an  Intru- 
sion in  our  Internal  affairs.  Ilils  is  subject  to 
the  interpretation  that  by  our  own  ques- 
tions and  ohservationa  we  should  take  care 
not  to  intrude  in  their  internal  affairs.  Nat- 
urally we  intended  no  such  intrusion  by  our 
curiosity  then,  nor  do  -ve  by  this  report. 

Despite  Mao's  frequently  quoted  maxims 
to  "trust  the  masses"  and  "serve  the  peo- 
ple,"  and  daplte  the  polltlcal  forms  evolved 
to  "consult  the  masses,"  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  China  is  a  pyramid  whose  deci- 
sions are  oudc  at  the  top.  Perhaps  never  in 
history  have  so  many  been  ruled  so  com- 
pletely by  so  few. 

KSCRANOaS 

Among  the  activities  which  holds  the  most 
promise  for  developing  understanding  be- 
tween our  two  couatrlcs  is  peap)e-to-peQ|iie 
contact  and  exchangee.  The  Shanghai  Com- 
muntqne  took  specUkc  note  of  this  fact.  Both 
sides  agreed  that  "it  is  deairatato  to  broaden 
the  understanding  between  two  peoples"  and 
that  each  aide  would  undertake  to  "facili- 
tate the  furtfatf  development  ol  such  con- 
tact and  exchanges"  in  such  fields  as  sci- 
ence, teehn(Hogy,  culture,  sports  and  Jour- 
nalism. 

Our  own  vlatt,  which  was  as  graeloutly 
boated  as  a  vtait  oould  ba,  is  a  tribute  to  the 
stneertty  of  the  Chinese  in  encouraging  con- 
tact. And  other  liembers  of  Congrass  will  no 
doubt  be  pleased  to  know  that  Chinese 
leadMa  at  the  hlgbeat  levels  expressed  a 
wlUlngneas  to  host  other  American  political 
leaders  on  a  bipartisan  basis  so  long  as  the 
time  and  personnel  are  available  on  the 
Chinese  side  to  accoaunodate  them 

This  last  point  highlights  two  interesting 
facta:  first,  the  Chinese  not  only  favor  in- 
creased oomtact  with  the  West,  they  already 
appear  to  have  a  very  ambitious  program  of 
hofltlsg  foreign  guesU.  This  activity  natu- 
raUy  puts  a  strain  on  th^r  ability  to  supply 
interpreten  and  provide  transportation, 
housing  and  other  services  to  vlaitors.  Sec- 
ond, the  interest  the  Chinese  have  in  en- 
eouraging  visits  to  their  country  is  a  meas- 
ure ol  their  eonAdence  that,  once  e]q>oaed 
to  the  New  China,  a  visitor  genuinely  inter- 
ested la  truth  and  objectivity  will  return 
home  favorably  impressed.  This  is  not  a  mis- 
placed conlidenoe.  As  we  have  mentioned, 
the  clean  streets,  the  friendly  and  hardwork- 
ing pec^le,  the  rich  agricultural  areas  and 
the  throbbing  industrial  cities  are  testimony 
to  the  stMoessea  off  the  New  China  In  welding 
a  nation  out  of  the  chaotic  post-war  period. 

While  China  favors  Increased  people-to- 
people  contact,  she  seems  much  more  tn- 
terwrted  In  hosting  vttltors  than  sending  her 
own  citteens  to  the  United  States.  Thsre  are 
three  reasons  for  this.  First,  our  recognition 
of  Taiwan  troubles  the  Chinese  to  such  an 
extent  that  China  Is  reluctant  to  expoee  her 
citizens  to  possible  embarrassment  from  crlt- 


tctea  or  ridicule  by  Amaricatis  or  others  who 
Bkfty  quaatiao  the  jsgttlmary  of  their  gov- 
ammant,  Saoond,  jere  is  a  ganulaa  fear  of 
physical  harm  to  Chines*  citlaans  traveling 
in  tlM  United  SUtss.  Thay  have  read  our 
erlBkS  statutlea  Thar  »r*  aware  that  the 
United  Nattona  dipknaat  charged  with  the 
security  of  U.N.  diplomats  was  hia»*lf 
mugged  and  robbed  in  New  Tork.  Finally, 
there  may  also  be  a  reluctance  on  the  part 
of  the  Chlneee  to  expose  their  people  to  our 
way  of  life — poUtlcal  Uberty,  wealth,  social 
mobility,  and  so  forth. 

The  acceptance  of  the  Chinese  table  ten- 
nis taam  in  tbs  Dnttsd  States  has  helped 
to  dispel,  we  belleva,  tba  ttjn^n«ng  feaie. 
Chinese  taaders  wars  unantmcus  in  their 
appredatlac  for  tba  warm  and  sate  racapUon 
given  their  team,  and  ws  aaanrad  klissa  that 
the  American  people  will  be  eqoaUy  cour- 
taons  and  enthustastio  hosta  for  ether 
Chinese,  wbsthar  oflMal  i:ussta  or  rmton  or 
a  peopln-tg-paopln  haais 

Of  aU  tba  areas  ot  arrhange.  tba  Chinese 
appeared  most  iaterestad  in  puiaulng  those 
in  the  medical  flald.  This  is  an  area  la  which 
the  Chtrnse  trade  relations  maxim  of  "squ- 
aUty  and  mutiaal  baaaftt"  ha*  particular  ap- 
pUcatkm.  Chinsse  poUtlcal  as  wall  as  medical 
1  radars  expvasssd  great  interest  in  lesmlnc 
about  Aaaerican  effort*  la  the  IVslds  at  canear, 
heart  disease,  and  stioka.  And.  of  course, 
the  Cblneaa  ar*  i^tnlj  proud  of  their  re- 
markable  achtevamaots  la  acupuncture 
anesthesia  and  therapy.  In  thla  area,  we 
have  much  to  leam  from  each  other  for  the 
ultimate  benefit  of  our  people,  and  so  we  are 
optimistic  that  contact  in  this  area  win  be 
active. 

In  the  field  of  JoamaUam,  the  Chinese 
have  been  very  cooperative  tn  hosting  Amer- 
ican Journalists  and  were  eepeclaHy  so  In 
hosting  the  media  repreeentattres  wl»o  ac- 
companied •OS.  Naturally,  there  are  more 
journalists  who  are  atiekliig  rlaas  than  the 
Chinese  have  yet  aceotmnodatsd.  but  this 
seems  to  be  more  a  ftmctkm  ot  abBHy  to 
handle  numbers  than  any  policy  to  restrict 
access  of  the  American  press  corpa.  Our  ar- 
rival in  Peking,  for  example,  was  preceded 
by  visits  of  Jotn-naHsts  from  The  Wew  Tork 
Times  and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Diapatch,  and 
a  'Washington  Post  Journalist  arrived  dortng 
our  mission. 

The  Taiwan  questkm  appears  to  be  an 
obstacle  to  the  astabUatxmaBt  of  news  agen- 
cies In  our  isepstjUve  eoontrlsa,  but  we  fawor 
this  and  rriated  atapa  toward  Impcwved  eom- 
nunleatlon,  and  we  bop*  Chlaa  wtU  send 
more  of  her  Jeuraaliats  «o  ttds  oonntry. 

In  the  aoadsmte  ana.  toa,  the  Cfclwam  aeon 
reluctant  to  aend  stodanta  to  Amartran  uni- 
versitlea.  This  rMuctanoa  is  related  to  the 
Taiwan  queetton;  China  does  not  want  her 
students  exposed  to  harassment  or  rkticule 
at  academic  institutions  which  may  also 
have  Taiwan  studenta  eoroUed.  We  sought 
to  aaas  Chlneee  apprehsoalona  on  this  point 
by  \  •  T  that  w«  <eU  tb*  atmoaphere  at 
TTJ3.  coUages  and  unlTerattlsa  would  be  one 
of  intaiert,  respect  and  boapitalitj  to  Chinese 
studants  and  aobolata.  We  alao  inqulrad  about 
the  posatbUtty  of  long-term  academic  pro- 
grai^  tor  Amsrlcaa  arhnlara  la  China.  We 
did  BOt  get  a  great  daal  of  encouragement  on 
this  point;  the  Chinese  appear  to  f  awr  short- 
er axehanges  by  mora  scholars  ratber  than 
longw  visits  by  a  few. 

We  have  naentlocied  our  tntaiwM  in  aharlng 
views  with  the  Chinese  on  pottej  toward 
criminal  elemesta.  Pechapa  exdianges  of  peo- 
ple working  In  this  Said  woiold  be  poa^ble. 

Wb  also  favor  prngrams  whlflh  wffi  bring  our 
young  people  togvJbtr,  mtUr  an,  n  U  wtth 
our  youth  and  anoeaadhiv  gaaanrttoai*  in 
mind  that  we  aeek  fMenaiM*  '***>k  Cftma. 

Daring  oar  TMt  wa  waia  •apcmt  t»  cul- 
tural and  tjinnantin  iwagiam*  itUkth  «•  be- 
Itaea  woold  ba  «arr  «M  weataad  la  the 
Ualtad  8ta«eaL  Mot  anly  la  tabte  taaaU  do 
the  Chloeae  excel,  Tba  uiuaH,  danoa  and  both 
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tndltloiud  and  oontomporary  grooBMMtUs 
erenta  w«r«  ao  esoeMnUy  don*  th«t  we  en- 
oouracad  tbe  Ohlii«M  to  eonshler  MiMUng 
■uch  troupM  to  our  country. 

FteAlly,  OhlnMB  leMten  expreaMd  an  In- 
terMt  In  ■hkrtnc  tufarmatlon  ftnd  i>oaalbly 
excb«n(ing  people  in  the  are*  of  «ntl-poUu- 
tlon  actlTlty. 

HaTl&g  been  part  of  the  exchange  proceee 
oureelyee.  we  appreciate  It*  importance  In 
broadenlnc  understanding  and  we  hope  for 
an  Increase  In  contact  tn  both  directions. 

SCONOMT 

There  are  few  areas  more  dUBcult  to  gain 
hard  Information  about  In  a  short  rlalt  to 
China  than  tbe  national  economy.  Either 
there  Is  an  Inadequate  mechanism  for  Cath- 
erine eoooomlc  statistics,  or  such  statistics  as 
ai«  gathend  are  sln4>ly  not  tn  any  systematic 
or  f  orthoomlnc  way  dtrulged  to  the  general 
pablle  much  leas  to  foreign  Tlsttors. 

In  view  <rf  the  paucHy  of  economic  data,  we 
w«re  particularly  pleaeed  to  have  bad  prior 
to  our  journey  copies  of  the  exeeUent  study 
by  the  Joint  Beonomlc  Octnmlttee  entitled 
PeopWt  RepubHe  of  Chin*:  An  Keonomic 
Atte—ment.  rdeaaed  late  in  liiay  of  thla  year. 
«nd  also  the  hearings  on  that  study  which 
oeeurred  In  June  Just  before  our  departure. 
We  took  t»Ue  study  with  us  and  distributed 
copies  to  Ohlneee  offlclals.  We  hope  that  we 
may  have  some  eventual  reeponae  from  the 
Chinese  side  ss  to  their  aaseesment  of  infor- 
mation In  the  study. 

We  can  offer  only  these  generalizations 
ftbout  the  Chinese  economy  as  a  result  of 
our  visit: 

Production,  both  agricultural  and  indus- 
trial, waa  set  back  measurably  by  the  Great 
PTolet«nan  Cultural  Revolution.  The  Chinese 
candidly  admit  this,  and  they  do  so  without 
much  evident  regret.  They  apparenUy  believe 
that  a  production  setback  was  an  »ccept*ble 
price  to  pay  for  Ideological  renewal.  Even  so. 
^t.«y»ng  tbe  moat  common  slogans  found  on 
baanMs  snd  posters  In  the  cities.  In  tbe 
oountryalde  and  In  faotorlea  Is  the  exhorU- 
Uon  to  "Unite  To  Win  StUl  Bigger  Victories 
»nd  Increase  ProducUon."  We  were  also  fre- 
quently advised  that  while  the  Cultural  Re- 
quMkUy  advlswl  that  whUe  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution was  necessary,  futvire  IdeologlcaJ 
and  eoonomlcaUy  disruptive  form. 

Wages  ot  factory  workers  and  peasanU  are 
very  low  by  American  standards,  but  then  so 
are  prleaa.  We  saw  no  evidence  that  families 
to  which  the  huabMids  worked  were  wanUng 
for  the  neoeasitlee  of  Ufe  and.  since  many 
families  appew  to  have  both  parents  as  weU 
•s  some  children  employed,  there  Is  even  the 
opportunity  to  save  for  such  "luxury"  Items 
as  nMllos,  sewing  machines,  electric  fans  and 
bicycles. 

Department  stores  and  food  stores  appear 
well  stocked  with  merchandise  and  busy  with 
Bhoppers.  The  range  of  color  and  design  of 
clothing  and  fabric  was  somewhat  surprising 
in  view  of  reports  that  the  Chinese  tend  to 
dreas  prlmarUy  In  gray  or  blue  clothing.  Most 
p«K>le  do.  m  fact,  dreas  In  clothing  ot  those 
oolors,  but  chUdren's  clothing  and  women's 
blouses  are  beginning  to  show  signs  of  color 
and  decoraUons.  It  is  of  Interest,  thjugh. 
that  the  decoration  at  least  on  children's 
clothing  often  serves  political  ends— for  ex- 
ample, one  of  our  party  bought  a  Jersey  for  a 
toddler  which  bears  the  popular  Chinese  slo- 
gan. "We  Will  Certainly  Uberate  Taiwan!" 
All  tillable  land  is  used  for  agriculture. 
Crops  are  planted  not  only  In  areas  close  to 
the  ciuea  and.  for  example,  up  to  the  edge 
of  airstrips,  but  also  within  the  city  UmiU. 
Only  in  rare  Instanoea  did  we  see  land  given 
over  to  the  rriattva  waatef  ulness  of  grass. 

Working  oondltions  for  factory  workers  axe 
to  major  raspeote  dose  to  uniform  through- 
out China.  At  both  a  Jeep  production  facility 
In  Peking  and  an  Iron  and  steel  works  in 
Anshan,  for  example,  the  work  week  Is  six 


days,  forty-eight  hours,  three  shifts.  Workers 
generally  get  one  hour  for  lunch,  though  in 
tha  South  the  lunch  hour  Is  sometimes  two 
hours.  Retirement  Is  at  age  sixty  for  men  and 
fifty-five  for  women  at  sevanty  percent  of 
salary.  A  worker's  wage  typloaUy  ranges  in 
eight  steps  from  approximately  eighteen  to 
fifty-five  dollars  a  month.  Housing  for  work- 
ers usually  consists  of  small  three -room 
apartments  arranged  in  close  prcatlmlty  to 
the  plants,  and  workers  are  charged  two  to 
five  doUars  a  month  rent.  Day-care  and  week- 
eare  nurseries  are  available  for  children  of 
workers  at  nominal  charge.  Medical  care  for 
workers  Is  free,  and  children  are  covered  for 
80%  of  medical  costs.  Women  are  given  fifty- 
six  days  maternity  leave.  The  only  vacaUon 
time  with  pay  for  workers  occurs  on  the 
three  or  four  national  holidays,  although 
some  workers  told  us  that  they  would  be  en- 
titled to  ten  or  twelve  days  of  home  leave  to 
rejoin  their  families  if  their  famUlee  resided 
a  substantial  distance  away. 

Working  conditions  for  peasants  working 
In  communes  are  also,  we  were  told,  fairly 
uniform  throughout  China,  varying  only  ac- 
cording  to   planting   and   harvest   cycles.    A 
typical  day  In  the  paddies  and  fields  begins 
about  six   a.m.   and   continues   to   sundown 
with  a  long  midday  break  for  meals  and  re- 
laxation. We  visited  two  communes,  the  Red 
Star  Commune  near  Peking  and  the  August 
Ist  Commune  near  Shen  Yang.  Each  com- 
mune had  its  own  nurseries,  schools,  medical 
faclUUes,  machine  shops,  food  and  dry  goods 
members  share   In   the   profit   generated   by 
their  production.  That  Is,  the  commune  de- 
livers a  fixed  percentage  of  its  production  to 
the  State,  deducts  Its  own  needs,  then  sells 
the  balance  to  the  State  to  earn  revenue  to 
purchase    equipment   and    other    necessities 
for  the  commune.  Commune  members  share 
accordtog  to  "work  ptrtnta"  In  the  remaining 
balance  of  the  proceeds.  Also  unlike  factory 
workers,  thera  seems  from  our  limited  ob- 
servation to  be  a  better  chance  for  a  com- 
mune member  to  own  his  own  home.  At  both 
communes  we  met  with  homeowners  who  had 
built   and   furnished  their  own   living  unit 
from  savings    Commune  families  we  visited 
are  also  allowed  to  ouiuvate  small  vegetable 
plots  and  maintain  a  few  ducks,  chickens  and 
pigs  of  their  own.  The  sheer  size  of  Chinese 
communes.  If  those  we  visited   are  typical, 
might   surprise   those   Americans   who   have 
considered  "Uvlng  in  a  commune'  The  Red 
Star  Commune  has  a  population  of   75.000 
and   the   August   1st   Commune   has   20,000 
Each  commune  Is  divided  Into  households, 
then   production   brigades   and    flnaUy   Into 
production  teams.  In  the  August   1st  Com- 
mune for  example  there  are  4,000  households, 
15   production   brigades   and   73    producUon 
tes^ms.    This    same    August    1st    Commune, 
though   its  primary  producUon   Is  rice,   has 
B  800  hogs,  800  work  animals,  and  estimated 
mllllcm  fish.   60.000   ducks,   63   tractors.   300 
rubber  wheeled  carts.  87  wells,  and  47  pump 
stations.  A  vast  system  of  Irrigation  ditches 
carries  water  and  fertilizer  to  the  rice  fields 
Looking  to  the  future  of  China's  economy, 
the   fundamental   reality   seems   to  be  that 
China  has  an  immense  and  growing  popula- 
tion  to   feed,    clothe,   house    and    care    for. 
and  that   Increased   production   Is   eesenUal 
simply  to  keep  pace  with  population  pres- 
suree.  Most  projections  show  that  the  popula- 
tion of  China  will  reach  one  billion  by  1980. 
This   means   that   It   Is   desirable   for  the 
pace  of  Industrialization  and  of  mechanlaa- 
tlon  of  agriculture  to  accelerate:    it  means 
that  Chin*  must  have  political  stability;  and 
It  means  that  the  disruptions  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution    must    not    be    repealed    or    not 
i«cur   In   such   a   form   as   will   bring   on   a 
paralysis  of  industry  or  agriculture. 

ENVBONMCNT 

Air  and  water  pollution  appeared  to  be  as 
much  of  a  concern  to  the  Chinese  as  to  our- 


selves, and  they  expreaaad  Interaat  In  VS. 
efforts  at  control  and  abktamant. 

Air  poUutioa  Is  an  evident  problam  in  la. 
dustrlallaed  areas  such  aa  Anshan.  Bhang- 
bal.  and  Canton.  BUck  amoka  poun  frao 
factory  chimneys  with  UtUe  apparent  effort 
underway  to  stop  It.  Moreover,  wa  under- 
stand that  all  cities  undergo  marked  Inereasa 
in  air  pollution  In  the  wtoter  mnnths  when 
the  general  public  bums  large  quantltias  of 
coal  for  heat. 

Water  pollution  is  much  lass  of  a  prob- 
lem, for  two  reasons.  First,  tha  level  of  in- 
dustrialization Is  relatively  low,  and  there- 
fore there  is  reUtively  Uttle  discharge  of  In- 
dustrial waste  Into  waterways.  Second,  tbe 
Chinese  do  not  to  any  significant  dagree  dis- 
charge human  waste  into  rivers  and  streams — 
instead,  human  waste  is  coUectad,  treated 
and  used  as  fertiliser.  This  latter  Is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  serving  a  two-fold  purpose 
of  keeping  waterways  clear  and  olaaa  and,  at 
tbe  same  time,  recycling  waste  to  meet  an- 
other socially  Important  purpose. 

The  absence  of  motor  vehlclea  In  any  large 
numbers  to  Chinese  cities  producee  another 
poettlve  environmental  result.  Not  only  Is  air 
pollution  potential  reduced,  b".t  there  Is  vir- 
tually no  noise  pollution.  The  nearly  silent 
swish  of  hundreds  of  bicycles  Is  a  far  more 
liveable  sound  than  the  racing  oT  hundreds 
of  engines  and  the  honldng  of  hundreds  of 
boms.  Another  positive  environmental  effort 
made  by  the  Chtoeee  is  to  the  area  ol  flood 
control.  Bxtenalve  networks  of  dlkaa  and  Ir- 
rigation canals  have  been  cooatrueted  to 
tame  Natvn«  and  serve  agrtetUtural  objec- 
tives. 

The  Chtaese  follow  another  public  policy 
worthy  of  our  attention,  and  that  Is  their 
policy  with  respect  to  dogs.  We  read  Just  prior 
to  otu"  Journey  of  the  controversy  to  New 
York  City  between  dog  ovmers  and  non-dog 
owners  regard  tog  the  deposit  ot  dog  waste  on 
public  ways.  In  China,  dogs  are  simply  for- 
bidden from  cities  completely — w«  saw  no 
dogs  at  all  to  any  city  we  visited.  "ITie  prbne 
reason  for  this  is  protection  ot  the  public 
health,  but  of  course  In  Chtoa  a  dog  Is  also 
a  non-productive  consumer  which  the  society 
decltoes  to  todulge. 

The  anti-dog  policy  Is  related  In  pblloaophy 
to  the  famous  "Four  Pests"  campaign  In- 
stituted after  1848.  ThU  campaign  was  an 
effort  to  exterminate  files,  rats,  mosquitoes 
and  sparrows  on  the  ground  that  these  four 
pests  jeopardized  the  public  health  and  rob- 
bed the  country  of  food.  It  Is  well  to  remem- 
ber, particularly  when  we  consider  the  hur- 
dles we  ourselves  face  to  Improving  public 
sanitation,  that  before  1840  Chtoese  cities 
were  notorious  for  their  filth.  Conunimicable 
disease  was  spread  by  rats,  files  and  mos- 
quitoes, and  large  quantities  of  crops  stored 
wheat,  rice  and  other  foodstiiffs  were  con- 
sumed by  rats  sind  sparrow..  Today,  as  we 
witnessed,  the  streeU  are  almost  spotlessly 
clean,  files  have  almoet  totally  disappeared, 
and  we  were  assured  that  crop  and  grain 
storage  levels  prove  that  rats  and  sparrows 
have  almost  vanished.  The  campaign  con- 
ttoues  today;  many  of  us  noticed  young  boys 
and  girls  who.  going  on  about  play  or  other 
business,  held  a  fly  swatter  over  their  shoul- 
ders, at  the  ready.  Another  example  of  tbf 
pollution  consciousness  of  Chinese,  of  course, 
are  the  white  cloth  face  masks  one  sees 
covertog  the  nose  and  mouths  of  cyclists  and 
pedestrians. 

EDUCATlOKf   AKD    CT71.TU«I 

It  was  evident  durtog  our  visit  that  cul- 
tural and  educational  life  to  Chtoa  continues 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  Great  Proletarian 
Cultural  Revolution  which  convulsed  the 
country  between  19<»  and  19«9.  "Struggle, 
criticism  and  transformation"  is  stUl  to  prog- 
ress to  evolvtag  policy  for  the  arts  and 
schools.  , 

We  attended  two  cultural  performanees  in 
ManchurU  and  Canton,  saw  a  fUm  version  of 
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Tha  P»klng  Eev(dutlonary  Opera.  "The  White 
^ind  Oirl."  We  also  visited  two  ktodergar- 
^ni.  two  secondary  (Middle)  schools,  and 
^university.  It  appeared  In  these  visits 
that  cultural  and  educational  life  Is  being 
neetabllshed  to  Chtoa  on  the  basis  of  Chair- 
man Mao's  tojunctlon  that  literature  and  art 
and  aU  totellectual  life  must  be  related  to  the 
needs  and  toterests  of  workers,  peasants,  and 
goldlera.  Mao  Tse-tung's  "Talks  at  the  Yenan 
fonim  on  Uterature  and  Art,"  published 
thirty  years  ago,  was  betog  widely  studied 
at  tbe  time  of  our  visit  as  a  source  of  guide- 
lines for  Uterary  and  artistic  expression. 

On  the  stage  and  in  films  new  or  revised 
versions  of  productions  of  the  Peking  Revo- 
luUonary  Opera  combine  a  few  tradiUonal 
elements  such  as  sword  dances,  with  music 
that  Is  vaguely  remtolacent  of  Tschaikow- 
■ky  and  some  first-rate  ballet  sequences  to 
preaent  highly  moralistic  and  patriotic  sto- 
ries of  peasant  or  workers  heroes  and  hero- 
ines who  are  guided  by  Mao  Tse-tung's 
thought  to  overcome  the  schemtogs  of  "class 
enemies,"  "despotic  landlords,"  or  Japanese 
Invaders. 

On  the  radio  we  heard  little  traditional 
music,  with  most  musical  program*  re- 
stricted to  excerpt*  from  Pektog  Opera  and  a 
Umtted  number  of  patriotic  songs  usually 
tfnbodyLog  epeciHc  references  to  Chairman 
Mao. 

foreign  language  bookstores  contained 
only  Marxist-Leninist  Ideological  works  and 
we  were  told  that  Uterary  production  had 
c^mnrt  durtog  the  Cultural  Revolution.  The 
(ilinsfiii  to  Chinese  literature  that  we  ob- 
ssrved  were  devoted  to  the  srtudy  of  Mao's 
"IWks  to  the  Tenan  PtMTjm"  or  to  ancient 
daasles. 

We  saw  no  one  carrytog  or  reading  the  Red 
Book  of  Quotations  frcnn  Chairman  Mao. 
but  refMenoe  was  often  made  to  the  ap- 
plication of  Chairman  Mao's  thought  to  the 
solution  of  practical  problems.  Logans  or 
quotations  from  Mao  writings  appear  on  bill- 
boards. Ml  the  front  of  buildings,  and  on 
q>eclal  red  concrete  slabs  erected  at  the  en- 
tnnoes  to  courtyards,  factories,  and  agricul- 
tural communes. 

In  a  noticeable  contrast  to  contemporary 
America  was  the  obvious  de-emphas«s  of  sex. 
not  only  because  of  the  homogeneity  of 
clothing  but  also  because  the  official  policy 
views  romantic  attachments  as  an  inter- 
ference and  distraction  from  dedication  to 
<yab'B  work.  The  contrast  with  contemporary 
America  was  even  more  striking  when  we 
asked  a  group  of  university  students  to  Can- 
ton whether  they  had  any  "special"  girl 
friends.  They  repUed.  "We  are  too  young  for 
thati"  When  we  asked  their  ages,  they 
turned  out  to  be  21  t  23  years  old.  Official 
policy  discourages  marriage  before  the  age 
of  25. 

What  was  left  of  organized  religion  seems 
to  have  been  a  casualty  of  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution's campaign  against  the  "iMir  Olds" — 
<dd  thinking,  old  habits,  old  customs,  and 
oW  traditions — and  we  are  told  that  the 
Red  Gtiards  had  raided  and  closed  the 
churches  after  arms  were  discovered  in  a 
church  and  evidence  produced  that  a 
churchman  was  a  spy.  When  we  asked  to  at- 
tend church  services  to  Shanghai  we  were 
told  that  no  churches  were  functioning.  We 
saw  several  cloeed  churches  to  Pektog  and 
Canton.  Includtog  the  former  Roman  Catho- 
lic Cathedral  which  was  said  to  be  used  as  an 
office  now.  "The  White  Haired  Girl"  con- 
tained elements  linking  Buddhism  to  tbe 
rule  of  landlords  In  ih«-1948  China. 

The  Government  U  ustog  education  and 
culture  to  create  a  unified  people.  To  this 
end,  while  songs  and  dances  from  border 
areas  and  ethnic  mtoorltles  are  presented, 
all  instruction  as  weU  as  all  stage  produc- 
tions are  to  Mandarto,  even  In  the  Can- 
tonese-speaking areas  of  southern  Chtoa.  At 
a  cultural  production  to  Canton,  for  exam- 
ple, wa  were  pussled   to   see   the   Chinese 


character*  for  tha  words  being  cung  on  tha 
stage  flashed  on  tha  wall  until  v*  raallaed 
that  nearly  everyone  In  tba  audlanoa  waa 
using  them  to  understand  what  was  being 
said.  The  written  language  la  oommon,  but 
spoken  Cantoneae  and  Mandarto  are  mutual- 
ly tocomprehenslble.  Some  mambars  of  our 
party  visited  the  Institute  of  Minorities  to 
Peking  where  future  leaders  from  such  bor- 
der areas  as  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and  Hainan 
were  being  imbued  with  national  values  be- 
fore returning  to  their  native  areas. 

Stoce  the  Ctatural  Revolution,  during 
which  the  universities  and  most  secondary 
schools  ceased  Instruction,  the  Chtoese  ed- 
ucational system  has  been  reorganized  and 
focused  on  the  application  of  leamtog  to 
the  problems  of  peasants,  workers,  and 
soldiers — and  on  the  direct  exposure  of  stu- 
dents and  teachers  to  those  problems. 
Schooling  has  also  been  shortened  and  Mao 
Tse-tung's  wrlttogs  receive  great  emphasis 
at  all  levels. 

The  Chtoese  educational  system  begins 
vrtth  nurseries  which  are  available  to  work- 
ing mothers  In  the  cities  who  have  no  rela- 
tives to  care  for  thtlz  babies,  from  the  time 
the  children  are  three  months  old  until  the 
age  of  3.  The  next  stage  Is  tbe  nursery 
school  for  children  from  3  to  7.  We  visited 
two  such  schools,  one  of  which  boarded  chil- 
dren from  six  days  a  week  at  a  cost  of  about 
$8  a  month.  Like  the  Children's  Palaoes  to 
Shanghai  and  Peking  (massive  playground 
complexes  In  which  thousands  of  children 
participate)  they  use  music,  art,  dancing 
and  sports  to  empbaslae  patriotic  themes 
and  the  thought  of  Mao  Tse-tung.  We  did  not 
visit  any  primary  schools  but  were  told  that 
primary   .~-hoollng  lasts  six  years. 

We  did  visit  two  seoondar-  schools  (Middle 
Schools) ,  one  on  a  conmiune  and  the  other 
to  an  urban  industrial  area.  When<  second- 
ary schooling  had  before  the  Cultural  Revo- 
lution been  divided  toto  two  three-year  sec- 
tions with  many  students  dlsconUnulng 
their  education  at  the  end  of  what  we  would 
call  Junior  high  school,  all  students  are 
expected  to  complete  schooling  which  has 
now  been  shortened  to  three  or  four  years. 
This  la  followed  by  two  years  of  work  to  the 
factories  or  fields.  Tbe  students  to  the 
tu-ban  secondary  school  we  visited  were  older 
than  they  would  normally  be  at  that  grade 
level,  because  their  school  was  closed  for 
two  years  during  the  Cult\iral  Revolution. 
Their  currlctilum  has  been  revised  to  toclude 
such  subjects  as  agronomy  (to  an  \irban 
area),  two  hours  a  week  of  political  studies, 
work  in  a  shc^  attached  to  a  nearby  factory, 
and  two  months  a  year  (one  to  sumimer  and 
one  in  winter)  of  work  In  factoviee  accom- 
pamed  by  their  teachers.  Classes  are  held 
from  8  ajn.  until  4:80  pan.  six  days  a  week 
BO  that  the  class  time  is  not  shortezted  ex- 
cessively. We  were  particxilarly  Impressed  by 
the  level  of  the  ninth  grade  English  class 
which  we  observed,  which  was  conducted 
entirely  to  that  language  and  to  which  the 
students  demonstrated  a  high  Hvel  of  pro- 
ficiency. Despite  the  fact  that  Shenyang  is 
near  the  Soviet  Union  we  were  told  that  half 
the  students  chose  English  as  their  language 
elective,  the  other  half  choosing  Russian. 
All  classes  had  '.  high  level  of  poUtical  con- 
tent. Art  classes  sketched  heroes  and 
heroines  from  the  Revolutionary  Opera  and 
music  classes  sang  songs  of  tbe  People's 
Liberation  Army  or  to  pj-alse  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung. 

The  univetsity  we  visited,  Sun  Tat-«en  to 
Canton,  was  lees  impressive.  Tlae  Cultural 
Revolution  seemed  to  have  dooe  sorlous 
damage  to  higher  education.  All  'inlversl- 
Uas  were  cloeed  down  and  profeasor*  sent 
to  work  for  patloda  of  six  month*  to  two 
years  to  factories  or  fields.  Ooune*  have  been 
reduced  In  length  from  5-8  years  to  3-3 
years,  and  small  entering  classes  are  com- 
posed of  those  who  have  spent  at  least  two 


years  to  factories  or  field*  or  the  army  after 
Mlddl*  Scbool,  and  who  are  recommended 
by  tbelr  organisations.  At  Sun  Yat-sen,  only 
ona  das*  baa  been  admitted  stoce  the  Cul- 
tural Bardutlon,  that  oim  In  December  1970. 
It  Is  comprised  of  860  students.  Of  that 
group,  00%  are  the  «Shlldren  of  peasants  or 
workers  and  moet  of  the  rest  came  from  tbe 
army.  30%  are  women.  Half  are  members  of 
the  Communist  Party  and  an  additional 
40%  belong  to  the  Communist  Touth  League 
(the  Chtoese  equivalent  of  the  Russian 
Komsomol).  A  new  class  of  800  students  Is 
about  to  enter  and  we  were  told  that  the 
percentage  of  party  actlvlsU  U  equally  high 
anM>ng  them.  The  natural  sciences  library 
at  the  urUverslty  appeared  well-stocked  with 
scientific  books  to  English.  French,  German 
and  Russian,  as  well  as  to  Chinese,  and  a 
large  variety  of  animal,  bird  and  insect 
specimen*  were  displayed  In  a  univerrlty 
museum.  It  was  a  disappototment  for  us  to 
be  told  here,  however,  as  at  other  educational 
Institutions  we  visited,  that  courses  in  polit- 
ical subject?  were  not  In  progreas  and  there- 
fore could  not  be  visited. 

We  were  told  that  the  emphasis  In  instruc- 
tion is  placed  tipon  self -study  and  group  dls- 
eusaion.  though  we  saw  traditional  style 
teaching  being  carried  out.  Despite  press  re- 
port* to  the  contrary,  «*  were  told  that  en- 
trance examlnatkMis  are  batog  used  to  addi- 
tion to  seoonrtary  aetaool  noorda  and  reoom- 
mendations,  but  a  superficial  Unpreaslon  waa 
that  the  acsMlamlc  level  of  the  university  wa* 
not  high.  It  should  be  noted  that  much  of 
the  technical  education  is  carried  out  to 
speciallaed  Institute*  which  we  did  not  see. 
The  atudenU  reoelved  para-miatary  tratotog 
from  the  university  and  tbe  army  I*  repre- 
sented here  a*  elaewhere  on  a  Revolutionary 
Committee  which  baa  run  the  unlveralty 
stoce  the  Cultural  Revdutloa.  and  U  sup- 
posed to  Include  repreaantatlvea  of  masa  or- 
ganisation* a*  well.  In  the  Utter  category  we 
learned  that  each  academic  department  ha* 
a  worker  f— fr^^^  to  It  wko  Is  to  advise  tbe 
professors  on  the  practical  application  of 
their  teachtog. 

We  Interviewed  a  group  of  student*  to  the 
dormitory  where  eight  *leep  to  a  large  room 
on  a  doable-deck  bunk*  and  study  together 
at  a  large  teble  aa  «•  entered,  they  were 
studying  "Mao's  llalks  at  the  Yenan  Forum. " 
They  told  us  that  they  were  students  of  Ohl- 
neee literature  ana  were  preparing  to  be 
literary  critics.  On  a  typical  day  they  arise 
at  6  ajn.,  like  everyone  else  to  China  It 
seemed,  do  calisthenics  and  eat  breakfast. 
ThU  is  ffdlowed  by  elaases  from  7:30  until 
11:30.  After  the  usual  noon  break  for  lunch 
and  a  nap.  they  resume  classes  frcon  3  until 
5:30  pjn.  This  Is  followed  by  callsthenios  and 
dinner,  study  from  7:00  untU  8:30  and  lights 
out  at  10  pjn. 

A  new  element  to  Chtoese  education  stoce 
the  Cultural  Revolution  is  a  vast  network  ot 
May  7th  Cadre  Schools  for  the  education  and 
re-education  of  people  to  positions  o<  re- 
sponslbUttles.  Party,  governmental.  orgatU- 
satlonal,  and  totellectual  leaders  are  sup- 
poeed  to  attend  tbeee  schools  for  periods  of 
1-8  months  (we  found  at  least  one  Instance 
of  a  person  who  had  been  In  such  a  school 
for  three  years.  Tbeee  schools  are  named  for 
the  date  of  the  statement  by  Mao  creattog 
such  schools  at  the  beginning  of  the  Cultural 
Revolution  and  are  located  on  agricultural 
communee  or.  lees  often,  to  factories.  The 
May  7th  schools  combine  manual  labor  wltii 
tbe  study  of  the  works  of  Mao.  and  totenslve 
discussion  is  given  to  the  application  of  btn 
thoughts  to  practical  problem.^  to  particular 
those  fhclng  peasants  and  workers.  Mornings 
are  spent  to  the  fields  and  afternoon*  am 
devoted  to  study  and  discussion  of  Mao'b 
prtoctpal  worka,  especially  "On  R«ctloe."  "Oii 
Contradictions,"  and  "On  the  Corrsct  Bsn- 
dllng  ot  Contradictions  among  the  People." 
There  Is  also  study  of  extracts  from  the  works 
of  Marx,  Engels,  Lento,  and  Stalto  pictures 
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of  wHom  w«  nw  In  the  back  of  classrooms 
wbQe  tbe  ublqultoua  picture  of  Mao  T»s 
hung  In  front.  Sometimes  workers  and  j>eas- 
ants  are  Interviewed  or  conduct  class  so  that 
the  "cadres"  c*n  learn  about  their  problems. 
The  schools  operate  to  raise  the  level  of 
political  consciousness,  to  develop  a  sense  of 
rededlcstlon  to  the  ideals  and  thoughts  of 
Mao,  to  prevent  "elitism"  among  the  middle 
level  leadership  and  to  re-educate,  sometimes 
for  rather  long  periods,  those  who  appear  to 
be  inclined  toward  "revisionism."  Here  as 
elsewhere  group  pressures  and  psychologlcai 
techniques  are  used  which  are  not  too  far 
removed  from  those  used  by  religious  groups 
In  the  West. 

It  Is  understood  that  the  leaders  wUl  re- 
turn to  those  schools  from  time  to  time, 
but  it  was  assumed  by  Chinese  with  whom 
we  talked  that  thU  would  not  be  enough  to 
prevent  the  emergence  of  "revisionism."  In 
the  future  further  Cultural  Revolutions  but 
"in  a  different  form"  are  seen  as  necessary. 
Whether  they  can  be  carried  out  without 
extremism  and  the  adverse  economic  effects 
of  the  convulsion  of  1986-09  no  one  would 
care  to  speculate. 

rAMILV    )UFX 

It  la  well  known  that  tew  societies  h^ve  as 
gre*t  a  traditional  reverence  for  family  ties 
as  the  Cblneae.  From  our  obaervatioiu.  there 
an  aerlocM  straina  oa  this  tradition  in  China 
today,  and  tlMy  are  primarily  the  result  of 
(be  work  pactems  at  the  parents. 

Today  tn  China  women  enjoy,  if  that  is 
the  eorreet  term,  an  aqualtty  with  men.  This 
me«ns  tbat  they  are  politically  and  loclAlly 
equal  with  man.  Tbey  aerve  a«  number*  and 
tMimn  of  Bweolatlanary  Committees  from 
tlM  nalgbborfaood  antts  upwiud.  They  also 
wort  Mda  by  stde  wttb  men  in  the  farm*  and 
faetorlae  of  Ctolna.  Only  in  the  heavieat  wortc 
at  the  moat  demsAdlng  Joba  tn  the  iron  and 
steel  ptanta  at  Anaban  were  women  absent. 
But  eren  there,  In  the  hot,  choking,  dark  and 
noisy  eavems  of  tadtistry,  woman  oould  be 
found  operating  heavy  equtpmrent. 

In  the  sbowcaae  eommunes  and  factories  to 
which  we  were  taken,  we  found  no  household 
when  the  wife  and  oMther  did  not  work  at 
•ome  )db  oatalda  the  home.  We  therefore  aa- 
■uma  not  only  that  this  U  a  widespread  prao- 
tloe,  but  aieo  that  tlie  omployment  of  both 
parents  ts  a  practice  favored  and  encouraged 
by  the  State. 

AS  a  eon— q<.ienee  of  this,  children  are  In 
CM«te  eare  facllttlea  for  the  moat  Important 
year*  of  their  nv«s.  Prom  a  phyAeal  care 
standpoint,  these  faetttttea  for  Infants  and 
pre-sehoolers  seem  hlgtHy  doreloped.  The 
ehlMren  seemed  wcIVelothed,  ha^y  and 
■tardy.  And  the  earetaker-to-oblld  ratio 
eeemed  genM«ny  to  be  a  very  favorable  four 
or  five  ehUdren  to  one  adult.  Thie  Is  poasible, 
of  co\irse,  where  the  labor  force  \m  very  large. 

Iteny  «<  ttaeaa  faemtlea  are  Omttfgat^  to 
oai*  tot  children  on  a  weekly  baala.  aUowtng 
tlM  «bUd  to  b«  with  Ita  parenta  only  one  day 
a  weak,  alnea  there  la  a  six-day  work  week 
tbrenghoot  tba  ooantry.  In  othar  naaas.  ohll- 
dnn  arc  depoalted  with  the  day  care  oentar 
at  bed  ttxns  and  than  pkeked  up  tba  foUow- 
tng  •vanlac  after  work.  Still  other  faeUlttea, 
tat  ditmt  ebUdren,  are  aet  vp  to  occnpy  and 
ti«ln  ywoneatera  after  aehool. 

In  spit*  of  the  eOetancy  of  this  approach 
to  dbDd  eare,  ttiere  are  otorVwa  grave  impll- 
eaHirrT  ftrat  of  aU,  pannta  aae  thatr  ehn- 
4b*n  far  too  tnfreqoantty.  W«  aanaed  a  eertatn 
wriiisas  about  ttala  evon  aanong  thosa  p«r«nt8 
who  tooat  Tigarously  pniaed  tba  ayatem. 
Second,  tha  ebSdren  ait  tbair  BMat  liiirea 
rtoaahto  yaars  aia  vrdnarabta  mb)aoto  tor  ao- 
WM  potlttoal  IndoetnaMttaa.  "Aa  tba  twig 
la  baBt,"  Hha  aaytac  §uim,  "ao  grows  tha  traa." 
W«  wlknaaad  «taa  poitttoal  adneatkn  o(  ehO- 
y«t  Ihrea  years  oML  In  aong  and 
auadian  are  tanght  to  give 
gwtltada  and  pralaa  to  the 


State  and  Its  leaders,  to  the  army,  the  work- 
ers and  peasants. 

It  is  true  th;.t  where  grandp«j*nts  live  at 
home  the  children  are  often  in  their  care. 
But  the  direction  of  State  policy  seems  to 
be  to  employ  aU  those  who  are  able  to  work, 
and  the  upbringing  of  the  children  therefore 
falls  to  the  State. 

HZAI.TH  AND   MESICM.  CAJi£ 

People  of  aU  ages  seemed  well  uourislied 
and  healthy.  Most  seemed  u>  be  luvolved  u\ 
strenuous  farm  or  city  lAtx)T,  but  seemed  to 
enjoy  and  thrive  on  hard  work.  Oeatai  oare, 
however,  seeuied  deflcient,  and  the  high  in- 
cidence of  cigarette  smoking  suggesiad  a 
general  lack  of  kiiowledge  about  the  poteu- 
tiai  haf mful  effects. 

In  understanding  medical  care  and  delivery 
the  key  word  Is  relative,  that  is,  relative  to 
what  it  had  been  prior  to  1948.  With  tb&t  In 
mind  and  not  comparing  It  to  Weetern  stand- 
ards, a  better  ooiu:eptton  of  their  progretia 
In  health  and  medical  care  can  be  uuder- 
s;ood. 

During  the  Great  Proletarian  Cultural  Bev- 
olutlon,  medical  schools  were  cloeed  and 
medical  Journals  stopped  printing.  Since  that 
time  the  concept  of  "Serve  The  People"  has 
favored  medical  education  and  health  care 
delivery  so  as  to  Insure  quajitlty,  perhaps  at 
the  expen-^e  of  quality  The  main  changes 
that  have  occurred  are  the«e: 

Shortened  length  of  msdlcal  school  from 
«  years  to  3  years;  paring  the  curriculum 
from  3fl  courses  to  15. 

The  graduates  are  not  given  a  diploma  and 
must  work  In  the  community  for  5  years 
before  being  considered  for  si)eclalty  training. 

Students  must  spend  time  tn  the  com- 
munities obtaining  experience  and  training 
"Barefoot  Doctors." 

Students  are  selected  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  after  high  school  and  3  years  of 
work,  by  their  fellow  commune  or  factory 
workers  Selection  Is  based  on  their  political 
motivation,  Intellect  and  proven  willingness 
to  work 

As  at  all  levels  of  Chinese  society,  periodic 
physical  work  In  the  commune  is  demanded 
of  medical  students. 

Former  specialists  are  the  backbone  of  the 
medical  faculties. 

Students  must  be  single  ai^d  may  not 
m&rry. 

Doctors  start  out  at  a  salary  at  82  yuan 
per  month  (tl4.40).  and  n»y  advance 
through  8  levels  of  pay  baaed  on  potttlcal 
motivation,  quality  and  quantity  of  work. 

The  entire  post  Cultural  Revolution  uni- 
versity program  Is  tn  an  experimental  stage, 
since  no  claas  has  yet  graduated  from  this 
new  program. 

ITwaes  are  tnUned  only  in  hospitals.  They 
have  an  18-month  training  period,  make  89.50 
per  month,  and  must  also  serve  in  loc«l  com- 
munities. 

Bar^oot  Doctors  are  the  backbone  of  the 
medlesa  care  system  since  SCc  of  the  popula- 
tion la  roral  and  agricultural.  Their  training 
period  ts  only  about  3  months,  though  It  is 
updated  weekly  by  additional  one  day  train- 
ing seesions  in  commune  hospitals  and  pe- 
rtodleally  by  an  extended  stay  tn  a  more  ad- 
vanced oenter.  Barefoot  Doctors  are  also 
selected  by  the  oommune. 

Each  factory,  oommune  or  farm  has  medi- 
cal eare  readUy  available,  albeit  minimal  at 
tlmea.  Each  branch  of  medical  training  and 
eare  la  a  mixture  o*  Western  and  traditional 
In  many  respects  this  whole  system  resembles 
the  oonecpt  of  regional  medical  programs  in 
this  country. 

Aoupufkctiire,  the  remarkable  teehnlqne 
for  oparaUon  without  anesthesia,  was  per- 
formad  bafote  Christ  was  bom  and  we  saw 
^d  acnpnncture  needles  dating  back  to  183 
B.C.  Ita  usaTiiliisss  as  a  form  of  treatuant 
remains  uncertain,  in   the  opink>n  of  the 


American  physician  who  accompanied  our 
group.  However  the  Chinese  use  !t  widely  ft* 
therapeutic  relief  of  headache,  gan  bladder 
disease,  j>eptlc  ulcer,  heart  disease,  deafness 
and  a  variety  of  other  nis.  We  observed  three 
major  surgical  operations — appendectomy, 
removal  of  an  ovarian  cyst  and  thyroid 
tumor — and  three  tooth  extractions,  per- 
formed using  acupunctvire  anesthesia. 

Acupuncture  anesthesia,  which  was  begun 
In  late  50's  appears  to  be  a  highly  slgnUl. 
cant  medical  advance.  Having  seen  It  used 
for  thyroid,  ovarian,  appendlcldal  and  den- 
tal surgery,  and  having  seen  the  patients, 
talking,  drinking  tea,  eating  orange  slices 
d\irlng  the  procedure,  and  having  observed 
the  patients  hop  off  the  operating  table  st 
the  conclusion  of  surgery  Impressed  even 
the  most  doubting  cynic.  The  technique  of 
needle  Insertion  is  said  to  vary  with  each 
type  case,  but  the  needles  may  be  stimulated 
electrically  (6-9  volt  DC  at  90-120  cycles/ 
mln)  or  by  up  and  down  rotatory  manual 
stimulation.  Even  chest  surgery  is  posslhle 
without  endotracheal  tube  by  first  intro- 
ducing an  artificial  pneumotherax  prior  to 
surgery  on  the  lung  to  be  operated.  The  ob- 
vious advantages  to  acupuncture  anethe&ia 
are: 

Safety — no  depressant  anesthetics  or  liver 
toxins  are  needed. 

Anesthesia  can  be  given  Inside  the  oper- 
ating room,  thereby  shcrteuing  the  oper- 
ation; 

No  recovery  room  time  U  needed — the 
patient  has  reacted  at  the  end  of  surgery: 

Less  training  anxl  skill  are  needed  by  the 
anesthetist; 

The  patient  is  able  to  aooperate  during 
surgery — 1  e.  talk  during  thyroid  surgery 
(vocal  cord),  move  during  brain  surgery  and 
so  forth. 

There  appeared   to  be  less  bleeding. 

A  conunune  doctor  demonstrated  the  acu- 
puncture technique  on  the  hand  of  our  del- 
egation physician  and  the  hand  was  anes- 
theslzed  within  16-20  seconds.  We  onder- 
stand  that  this  form  of  anestbeala  is  now 
being  used  in  at  least  three  U.S.  >'"«p'*^'« 
Precise  needle  placement  doesn't  seem  to 
matJ^r  for  the  anesthesia  effect  to  be  com- 
plete. The  Jamming  of  pain  clreult  trans- 
mission by  needle — electric  sttmuU  seems 
to  be  the  most  aooepted  theory,  and  we  be- 
lieve it  will  be  a  widely  used  technique  in 
the  Dnitad   States  before  very  long. 

The  hospitals  themselves  were  elean  and 
orderly,  adequately  staffed,  not  atet  crowd- 
ed and  properly  located.  By  our  standards 
their  equipment  was  very  antkiuatad — this 
observation  includes  operating  roam.  X-ray, 
lab,  wards,  delivery,  central  supply,  azKl  so 
on.  A  surprisingly  large  n limber  of  tbe  Bur> 
geons  were  women. 

The  Chinese  diet,  which  consists  of  lar 
lower  quantities  of  animal  fats  and  sugar 
than  our  own,  combined  with  tha  eaerclse 
the  Chinese  get  as  they  bike,  walk  and  work 
at  manual  labor  on  the  average  far  more 
Xt»Ti  we  do  evmj  day.  has  helped  produce 
a  papulation  which  is  lean  and  strong  in 
appearance. 

iTixniAaT 
June  26 

10  20  a.m. — Arrivals  in  Shanghai.  Luncheon 
meeting  with  municipal  and  provincial  offi- 
cials. 

1  :ao  p.m. — Departure  for  Peking. 

4 :00  p.m. — Arrival  In  Peking. 

7:00  pjn. — Dinner  hosted  by  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of 'Foreign  Affatrs  (CPIPA) 
and  meeting  with  CPTPA  officials. 
June  27 

Morning. — Palaoa  Museum  and  KxblbltKxi 
of  Excavated  Hlstorloal  Belk». 

Afternoon^— (1)  Usstlng  with  Mr.  Chlao 
Kuan-hna,  Vios  Mlnlstar  of  Foreign  Affairs: 
(3)  The  Oenta«l  Tnatltute  for  IVstlonaHtles; 
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(8)  The  Sununer  Palaca;  and  (4)  The  Peking 

Zoo.  _. 

Eyenlng.— Sports  Ferformanees. 

June  29 

Momlng-(l)  No.  8  Hospital  ^  Peking 
Medical  CoUega  (acuptmcture  anesthesia); 
(3)  The  Red  Star  People's  Oommune. 

Afternoon.— (1)  The  Peking  Arts  and 
Crafu  Pactorr.  (3)  The  Peking  Dongfang- 
hong  AutomobUs  Plant;  (3)  Meeting  with 
representatives  of  the  China  Council  for  the 
Promotion  of  International  Trade. 

Evening.— Meeting  and  Dinner  with  Pre- 
mier Chou  En-lal. 

June  29 

Morning  and  Afternoon— The  Great  WaU 
and  Ting  Ung  Museum. 

8-00  pjn. — Departure  for  Shenyang. 

0.30   p.m.— Arrival    in   Shenyang   Meeting 
with  municipal  and  provincial  officials. 
June  30 

Morning— Departure  for  Anohan — high 
tension  live-line  demonstration  (on  the  way) . 

Afternoon.— Anah an   Iron  &   Steel   Works. 

Evening. — Acrobatics  Performances. 
July  1 

Morning.— Return  to  Shenyang— Rice- 
growing  People's  Commune  (on  the  way). 

Afternoon.- (1)  Transformer  Factory;  (2) 
Middle  school  and  Kindergarten:  (3)  School 
for  Deaf  and  Mute  and  Kindergarten. 

Evening. — Dinner  with  local  officials. 
July  2 

8:30  a.m.— Return  to  Shanghai  prevented 
due  to  adverse  weather;  aircraft  diverted  to 
Peking. 

July  3 

Morning. — Departure  for  Canton. 

Afternoon. — Tour  of  Canton.  Meetings 
with  municipal  and  provincial  officials. 

Evenmg. — Dinner  with  local  leaders. 
July  4 

Morning. — Sun  Yat-sen  University  and 
Medical  College. 

Afternoon. — Workers  Housing  Complex, 
Middle  School,  Children's  Palace. 

Evening. — Cultural   Performance   by   Can- 
ton   Troupe;    Fourth    of    July    Dinner    for 
CPIFA,  hosted  by  Mr.  Boggs  and  Mr.  Ford. 
July  5 

Morning. — Departure  for  Hong  Kong  by 
raU. 

HOSTS  Airo  HOST  ORGANIZATION 

Our  formal  host  in  China  was  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs  (CPIPA) . 
This  is  a  quasi-governmental  organhsatlon 
used  to  extend  hospitality  to  persons,  such  as 
our  party,  from  nations  with  which  China 
does  not  have  diplomatic  relations.  Premier 
Chou  En-lal  Is  Honorary  Chairman  of  the 
CPIPA. 

The  gracious  hospitality  provided  by  the 
CPIFA  Included  a  remarkable  successful  ef- 
fort to  schedule  In  a  very  short  tlibe  a  wide 
variety  of  experiences  In  diverse  places  ac- 
cording to  our  Interests  and  desires.  As  any- 
one who  has  had  a  part  in  arranging  vlstta 
of  this  sort  Is  aware,  a  high  degree  of  skUI 
and  patience  is  ewantlal,  and  our  hosts  never 
failed  us.  Our  safety  was  assured  with  the 
great  care  of  our  drivers  and,  particularly, 
with  the  skill  of  our  aircraft  crew.  Finally, 
of  eoiu-se,  no  account  of  our  Journey  would 
be  completa  without  testimonial  to  the  ex- 
traordinary culstne  whose  variety  and  ex- 
cellence greeted  us  three  times  dally. 

We  would  Ilka  to  express  our  warmest 
thanks  to  tha  CPIFA.  particularly  to  Chang 
Hsi-jo,  Prealdant  of  the  CPIFA.  to  Chou  Pal- 
yuan.  Vice  President  of  the  CPIFA,  to  Chou 
Ch'lu-yeh,  Secretary  General  erf  the  CPIFA, 
who  accompaaiad  ua  on  our  Journey,  to  the 
CPIFA  proTlnelal  and  mnntrlpal  repiesenta- 
tlvas  In  tba  araaa  wa  visited,  to  our  drl'rers, 
tuides  and  guaat-bouse  stafCs,  and  most  espe- 
elally  to  the  unlfonnly  frtendly,  helpful  and 


oompatant  young  man  and  woman  who 
assigned  to  us  as  tntorpntan-  I^m  warm  fail- 
ing we  deralopad  for  tba  paopla  of  Cblaa  ti 
m  no  small  lasaaura  attrlbntaUa  to  tba  ua- 
faillng  good  hamer  ahd  uneommon  oourtsay 
of  tbaae  individuals. 
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KSW  okhta  mwws  aovkct  dispatcz 
The  following  official  dispatches  ware  re- 
leased by  the  New  China  News  Agency  In 
connection  with  our  visit : 

PEKINO     BANQTTXT     WXI>C0MKS     HOUSS     LXAIWBS 

Booos  AND  roao 

(S261946  Peking  NCNA  International  Serv- 
ice In  English  193S  GMT  36  Jtm  78  B.) 

PxKiNO,  June  2«,  1972  (Hslnhua) .— Tbe 
Chinese  People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs 
gave  a  banquet  here  this  evening  for  Hale 
Boggs.  Democratic  leader  of  the  VB.  Hotise 
of  Representatives,  and  Mrs.  Boggs,  and 
Gerald  E.  Ford,  BepubUcan  leader  of  the 
House,  and  Mrs.  Ford. 

Among  the  guests  at  the  banquet  were 
members  of  their  party:  WlUiam  A.  Brown. 
Freeman  Gary.  Bryoe  Marlow,  Robert  Hart- 
mann,  Gary  Hymel.  Harry  Lee,  Frank  Meyer, 
Paul  A.  Mlltich.  Day  O.  Mount,  Paul  Slgmund 
and  Eugene  A.  Theroux. 

Present  were  Kuo  Mo-Jo,  Vice-chairman  of 
the  Standing  Committee  of  the  National 
People's  Congress;  Chang  Hsi-jo,  President 
of  the  Chinese  People's  Institute  of  Foreign 
Affairs:  Chlao  Kuan-hua,  Vice  Foreign  Min- 
ister: and  Chou  Pel-yuan.  Vice-President  of 
the  Institute.  Before  the  banquet,  they  met 
Hale  Boggs  and  Gerald  Ford  and  their  wives 
and  the  other  American  gueste  and  had  a 
friendly  talk  with  them. 

Present  at  the  banquet  and  meeting  were 
Chou  Wen-chin.  Assistant  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  Ju  Yu-chlh  and  Lin  Chiso-chlh, 
members  of  the  Standing  Committee  of  the 
National  People's  Congress,  and  leading 
members  of  organizations  concerned,  includ- 
ing Chou  Chlu-yeh,  Tu  Ll-chun.  Wang  Tl- 
chen,  Wang  Tung,  Wang  Hsiao-i,  Hu  Hung- 
f  an.  Chien  Ta-tung  and  Ma  Yu-chen. 

The  American  guests  arrived  here  by  air 
this  afternoon  on  a  visit  to  China  at  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Chinese  People's  Institute 
of  Foreign  Affairs.  They  were  met  at  the  air- 
port by  Chou  Pel -yuan  and  others.  Caou 
Chlu-yeh,  Secretary  General  of  the  host  or- 
ganisation, had  made  a  special  trip  to  Shang- 
hai to  meet  the  American  gueste  and  accom- 
pa  led  them  to  Peking. 

During  their  halt  in  Shanghai,  the  Amer- 
ican guests  were  greeted  at  the  airport  by 
Geng  Kuo-chu,  council  member  of  the  host 
oragnlzatlon. 

FBEMZEK    CHOU   XN-LAI    HOSTS    T7JB.    LEADEKS 

(Peking  NCNA  International  Service  in 
English  2047  GMT  28  Jun  73  B.) 

Pekino,  Jvme  28,  1972  (Hslnhua). — Chou 
En-lal,  praoUer  of  tba  State  OonneU,  Chang 
Hsl-Jo,  praaldant  of  tba  Gblnsas  Faoi^'fe  In- 
stitute of  Fctfalgn  Aflalra,  and  Chlao  Kuan- 
hua,  vica-forelgn  minister,  this  evening 
hosted  a  dinner  for  Hals  Bogga,  Democratic 
leader  of  the  VS.  House  of  Bepreaentetlvea. 
and  Mis.  Boggs,  and  Gerald  Ford,  Republican 
House  leader,  and  Mrs.  Ford,  and  their  party. 

The  members  of  tbalr  party  atv^ndlz^  the 
dlnnar  were:  WQllam  A.  Brown,  Freeman 
Gary,  Bryee  Harlow,  Rotiart  Hartmann,  Oary 
Hymal.  Hany  Lae.  Frank  Meyer,  Paul  A.  Mll- 
tich. Day  O.  Mount.  Paul  agmund,  and 
Eugene  A.  Theroux. 

Piasant  at  tha  banquet  were  Chou  En- 
lal,  vice-president  of  tba  Chlneae  Paople's 
Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  leading 
members  and  staff  meoabers  of  organlaatkma 
concerned  Cbou  Cailu-y«b,  Wang  Tl-^aBg. 
Wang  Tung.  HU  Hung^San.  Ma  Tu-chen. 
Chi  Cbao-ehu,  Tsu  Cbtrag-yun  and  Cbao 
Chlng-tlan. 

After  tha  banquet,  Prcmlar  COtou  Bn-Ial 
and  others  met  the  UJB.  House  leaders  and 
their  party 


vs.    HOVBS   irSDW    ISUTS 

or  OTRB  AKSAS 

(Faking  NCNA  IntamaUonal  Sexvice  In 
KngUah  1861  OOCT  38  Jon  73  B.) 

Pekhto,  June  Si,  1973  (Hihinhua). — Hals 
Boggs,  Damoerstlc  Isader  of  the  VB.  Hotxse 
of  BepraaantatlTas.  and  Mrs.  Boggs,  and  Ger- 
ald Ford,  Bqinblloan  Housa  laadar,  and  Urt. 
Ford,  and  their  party  iatt  bars  by  air  this  eve- 
ning on  a  visit  to  other  parte  of  China  in  the 
company  of  Chou  chlu-yeh,  seoratary-gen«ral 
of  the  Chinese  People's  Institute  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 

Seeing  them  off  at  the  airport  were  Chou 
Pel-yuan,  vioe- president  of  the  Chinese  Peo- 
ple's Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  his 
wife;  Hu  Yu-chlh,  msmbar  of  the  standing 
oommittee  of  the  national  people's  congrees; 
and  leading  members  of  organizations  con- 
cerned Wang  Tung  anu  Wang  Tslao-i. 

BOO«S,   rOKB    BMD    VXSXT,    LSAVX    CANTON 

roa  HDMx 

Peking  NCNA  International  Service  in  Eng- 
lish 1508  GMT  6  Jul  72  B.) 

Canton.  July  6,  1973  (Hslnhua). — Hale 
Bogga,  Democratic  leader  of  the  VB.  House  of 
Representatives,  and  Mrs.  Boggs,  and  Gerald 
Ford,  and  their  party  left  here  for  home  by 
train  today  at  tbe  end  of  a  visit  to  China. 

They  were  seen  off  at  the  raUway  station  by 
Chou  Chlu-yeh,  secretary  general,  and  Shao 
Yun-sheng,  council  member,  of  the  Chinese 
People's  Institute  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Kao 
Chao-lan,  professor  of  Chungshan  Univer- 
sity; and  leading  members  of  Chinese  orga- 
nizations concerned,  including  Hu  Hung- 
fan.  Tsu  Kuo-chen  and  Cbeng  Chien. 

The  UJS.  gueste  arrived  In  Canton  on  the 
morning  dt  July  3  after  touring  Peking. 
Shenyang  and  Anahan.  They  were  honoured 
at  a  banquet  given  that  evening  by  Wang 
Shou-tao,  vice-chairman  of  the  Kwangtung 
Provincial  Revolutionary  Committee. 

WhUe  in  Canton,  the  American  guests 
visited  a  factory,  a  school  and  a  children's 
palace  and  went  sightseeing  in  the  city.  Hale 
Boggs  and  Mrs.  Bogga.  and  Gerald  Ford  and 
Mrs.  Ford  gave  a  reciprocal  banquet  yester- 
day evening. 

coBtPoemoN  or  thx  mo-xcaiton 

Majority  Leader  Hale  Boggs  and  Mrs.  Boggs. 

Minority  Leader  Gerald  B.  Ford  and  Mrs. 
Ford. 

Mr.  WUliam  A.  Brown.  Deputy  Director, 
Office  of  Asian  Communist  Affairs,  Depart- 
msnt  of  Stote. 

Dr.  Freeman  H.  Gary,  Assistant  Attending 
Physician  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Bryce  N.  Harlow,  Business  Executive, 
former  Counselor  to  the  President,  Aide  to 
Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Robert  T.  Hartman,  LegislaUve  Assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr  Gary  O.  Hymel,  Administrative  Assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Bogga. 

Honorable  Harry  Lee.  United  States  Mag- 
istrate. Eastern  District  of  Louisiana,  Aide 
to  Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  Frank  Meyer,  Admlnlstrattve  Assist- 
ant to  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Paul  A.  MUtlch.  Press  Secretary  to  Mr. 
Ford. 

Mr.  Day  O.  Mount,  Administrative  Offlcer, 
Department  of  State. 

Dr.  PaiU  Bl^nund.  Professor  of  PoUtlcal 
Science,  Prtncaton  University.  Aide  to  Mr. 
Boggs. 

Eugene  A.  Theroux.  Esq.,  Special  Council 
to  tba  Joint  Eocmomlo  Committee,  Aide  to 
Mr.  Boggs. 

Mr.  BOOCKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  beck 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 


DISHONORmO  A  OOOD  NAME 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  Under  » 
prevloua  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
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man  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wticam) 
la  recognised  for  10  mlnntes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mt.  Speaker,  former 
Supreme  Conrt  Jistlce  Tom  Clark  Is  a 
a  good  man.  HI*  ooatrfbutkns  to  tbls 
counUr  on  tbe  Judklary  aad  In  &e  Bar 
AuociaUoo  have  been  mUtantHl.  His 
life  has  been  deiUeated  to  ptdtiic  serrlee 
and  be  hag  earned  pabUc  confidence  and 
respect  beesuK  Gt  his  record. 

Not  BO  with  his  errant  son  Ramsey, 
who,  trading  on  his  father's  name,  which 
was  the  ">»*"  reason  for  his  appointment 
to  the  high  posllion  of  UJ5.  Attorney 
General  some  years  back,  now  dishonors 
this  name  and  disgraces  his  country  as 
well  In  one  f HI  swood  by  knowingly  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Communist  forces 
In  North  Vietnam. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  Ramsey 
Clark's  calculated  Intent  to  do  just  this. 
He  had  to  design  to  travel  to  North 
Vietnam.  He  had  to  arrange  the  con- 
ferences with  the  Commtmlst  leaders 
there.  He  had  to  plan  what  he  would  say 
and  reflect  on  it  at  length  during  the  long 
trip  home.  And  what  he  sakl  by  any 
standard  was  a  mouthful  of  subversive 
garbage  at  a  time  when  this  country's 
Oovemment  is  trying  to  end  the  war 
through  negotiations  with  these  same 
Conununlsts. 

Bamsey  Clark  said  In  Vietnam,  among 
other  things,  that: 

I  do  Xjyem  tiMit  In  tavmua  terms  the  bomb- 
ing !>•  wen  to  wttltout  Justification  no 
DMUer  wfcat  the  cause  and  purpose. 

He  aleo  said  in  San  Francisco  on  bis 
return  that: 

If  wed  elect  Oeorge  McOoTfern  President 
Instead  ol  President  Nlxm  that  they'd  release 
some  VS.  ptlsozten  on  January  30  and  the 
remainder  three  months  later! 

How  does  he  know  this? 

Because,  he  said,  tlie  Communists  told 
him  so. 

Why  did  they  teQ  him  so? 

Because  they  know  McGovihn  has 
pubUdy  committed  himself  to  a  poiicy  of 
begging,  not  flghtii«,  and  to  a  massive 
reduction  of  existing  U.S.  military  and 
naval  capabOltles  if  elected  President. 

Clark  knows  this  too.  At  least  he  Is 
not  dumb.  He  Is  a  former  Cabinet  ofQcer. 
who  knows  exactly  what  he  Is  doing 
aad  saying. 

All  of  which  makes  the  Infamy  of 
his  omidQet  and  statements  all  the 
greater. 

It  Is  a  personal  tragedy  for  Tom  Clark, 
but  It  Is  also  a  truly  disgusting  exhibi- 
tion oX  subversion  in  action — not  because 
of  criticism  of  the  war — but  because  of 
aeUoDS  deUberat^  taken  and  words  de- 
liberately chosen  to  encourage  the  en- 
emy to  contiENM  to  hold  out  on  the  chance 
McOovntif  may  be  elected  in  which 
event  tbey  would  get  what  ttiey  want  in 
South  Vietnam  without  having  to  nego- 
tiate any  f^mT'*^"'*"*^^  whatever. 

Apparently  it  is  to  no  avail  to  suggest 
that  Ramsey  Clark  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  h^*"—'*  f  w  be  is  una-shamed.  unabash- 
edly so. 

This  man's  conduct  Is  detrimental  to 
negotiations  lor  prisepei  release  and  an 
end  to  the  vac  ttot  have  been  oiBclaliy 
underway  for  many,  many  months  now 
aad  be  knefve  It. 


It  is  too  bad  that  Ramsey  Clark  felt  he 
had  to  re  torn  to  America  at  all.  for  the 
record  of  much  of  his  public  life  demon- 
strates that  in  many  respects  he  is  work- 
ing to  divide  and  polarise  this  great 
country,  whatever  may  be  his  perverted 
concept  ol  a  world  revolution  for  a  new 
social  order. 

His  recent  performance  in  Hanoi  and 
San  Francisco  is  a  shociiing.  sliamfifui, 
shabby  exhibition  of  deliberale  subver- 
sion whatever  may  be  the  motive.  Com- 
bined with  his  subsequent  public  appeal 
for  the  election  of  a  particular  candidate 
for  pubUc  oflBce  In  November,  it  is  ex- 
posed in  an  even  more  contemptible  light 
as  a  politically  motivated  bit  of  grand- 
standing by  an  ex -Cabinet  officer  who 
perhaps  alms  for  another  Cabinet  post 
should  his  man  win  election  in  Novem- 
ber. 

But  trifling  with  the  national  .security, 
undermining  the  national  morale,  help- 
ing the  enemy's  morale,  and  delaying  an 
end  to  the  war  through  official  negotia- 
tions is  a  pretty  high  price  to  pay  for  a 
shot  at  another  Cabinet  post. 


DISASTER  RELIEF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Hkinzi  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  ex- 
press my  strong  support  of  HJl.  16254. 
This  bill,  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion for  disaster  relief  will  provide  the 
assistance  which  is  desperately  needed 
by  the  flood  victims  of  Hurricane  Agnes. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  $1.5  billion  appro- 
priated by  this  legislation  will  help  to  re- 
lieve the  despair  which  the  victims  of 
this  disaster  are  experiencing.  Although 
the  peissage  of  this  legislation  provides 
visible  proof  of  Congress,  deep  concern 
for  the  welfare  of  the  disaster  victims. 
it  does  not  relieve  the  Congress  of  its 
responsibility  to  safeguard  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  citizens  of  this  country. 
Today's  unanimous  vote  for  this  bill  will 
help  relieve  the  present  suffering,  but  let 
us  not  forget  that  we  must  also  take  ac- 
tion to  protect  our  citizens  from  future 
disasters. 

This  needed  protection  can  only  be 
guaranteed  through  the  establishment  of 
ccmpr^iensive  statewide  disaster  pre- 
petredness  plans.  HJl.  1S312.  the  Safe 
States  Act  of  1972.  which  I  Introduced 
cm  August  19.  1972  provides  for  the  man- 
datory development  of  disaster  prepared- 
ness plans  which  must  be  In  compliance 
with  i?r>inimiim  Federal  standards  formu- 
lated by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness. This  bill  also  provides  that 
any  State  which  does  not  meet  these 
standards  wUl  not  be  eligible  for  any  Fed- 
eral disaster  relief  assistance.  I  feel  that 
the  stringent  measures  contained  In  this 
legislation  are  JustiflecL  The  passage  of 
HJl.  162&4  will  bring  the  total  of  new 
apiwopristkios  for  disaster  reUef  to  $2 
bilUon  for  fiscal  year  1973.  Therefore  I 
beUere  that  Congress  is  justified  in  in- 
sisting that  needless  loss  of  life  and 
prooerty  damage  does  not  occur  as  a  re- 
salt  of  a  lack  <rf  preparedness  on  the  part 


of  the  States.  I  large  my  colleagues  to  re- 
view the  provlBlona  of  the  Safe  State 
Act  on  page  27683  of  the  Covgrxshiosai 
Record  and  to  assist  In  bringing  about 
the  speedy  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 


LAIRD  WTTHHOLDS  "BEALIS'nC" 
PRICE  OH  LITTON  SHIPBUILDING 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Defense  Sec- 
retary Melvin  Laird  is  insisting  thai  tbe 
Nixon  administration  will  hold  Inflation 
below  3  percent  this  year  and  has  forced 
the  Navy  to  reduce  by  more  than  $90 
milUon  the  estimated  cost  of  Litton  In- 
dustries' 30-ship  DD-9«3  destroyer  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Laird  is  guilty  of  using  the  make- 
'oelieve  dreams  of  success  of  the  Presi- 
dent's so-called  fight  against  inflation  as 
an  excuse  to  withhold  realistic  estimates 
of  the  cost  of  this  $2.1  billion  destroyer 
program  from  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Laird's  silly  and  meaningless  ma- 
neuver is  outlined  in  a  General  Account- 
ing Office  report  which  I  am  publicly  re- 
leasing today. 

It  should  be  noted.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  wholesale  price  index  is  expected  to 
rise  5.2  percent  in  1»72  and  that  wages 
in  the  shipbuilding  industry  may  rise  as 
much  as  15  percent.  But  Mr.  Laird  in- 
.sists  that  the  Nixon  admtoistration  will 
hold  inflation  below  3  percent. 

Claiming  that  inflation  will  drop  below 
3  percent  is  a  meaningless  gesture  that 
distorts  the  real  cost  of  the  program,  par- 
ticularly since  both  the  contractor  and 
the  Navy  agree  that  the  cost  will  be  at 
least  $90  million  higher  than  current 
estimates. 

Litton  Industries,  the  contractor,  cur- 
rently predicts  that  it  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $438  million  in  inflation  charges 
to  build  the  30  high-speed  destroyers 
that  win  be  used  to  escort  American  at- 
tack aircraft  carriers.  But  the  Navy  is 
being  forced  to  keep  its  estimate  down  to 
$346.2  million  and  this  is  the  flgnre  o£B- 
ciaUy  reported  to  Congress. 

It  is  this  lack  of  realism  in  estimating 
costs  that  eventually  results  in  bUllons  of 
dollars  of  cost  overruns  which  were  re- 
cently reported  by  the  GAG  in  a  report 
on  77  major  weapons  systems. 

In  1971  the  Oovemment  paid  Litton 
Industries  more  than  $21  milUon  in  in- 
flation clMtfges  despite  the  Navy's  pre- 
diction that  the  cost  would  be  less  than 
$19  million.  These  Inflation  payments  are 
based  on  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics'  in- 
dexes which  theoretically  reflect  in- 
creased costs  in  labor  and  material  in 
a  particular  industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  beoomtog  increasing- 
ly clear  that  this  destroyer  program  is  a 
disaster  whlrti  probably  will  cost  the  tax- 
payers hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in 
cost  overruns. 

fortunately  the  CongiaBs  this  year 
piaos  to  cut  mere  than  $330  mfDloB  from 
the  Navy's  t9lO-mBlion  reooeet  for  seven 
of  the  30  DD-8«3  destrayera.  It  Is  ex- 
pected that  the  Navy  will  late  this  year 
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or  early  next  year  deckie  whether  to 
cancel  the  program  or  not. 


•MANNY"  BJDOXUj  DEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
nrevlous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
iauB  from  Ptorkto  <Mr.  Pxppea)  is  rec- 
oootaed  for  5  mtntites. 

Mr  PEPPER.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  was  deep- 
ly saddened  to  leani  of  the  death  of 
A  ttianud  "Manny"  Ridg^  last  Sun- 
day evening.  Manny,  serving  as  House 
Offlce  Buildings  Soperlntendent,  was  one 
of  the  Hill's  most  trusted  and  admired 
ofllclals.  Few  men  were  as  dedicated  to 
^ji^jr  Jobs  as  Manny,  and  it  was  his  dedi- 
cation to  his  job  that  made  our  jobs  that 
much  easier. 

Manny  was  working  on  the  Hill  for  16 
years  before  he  received  his  appointment 
as  superintendent.  In  1932,  at  the  age  of 
20,  he  began  as  a  House  messenger.  He 
steadily  moved  up  through  the  ranks 
and  In  1947  he  was  appotated  aertstant 
superintendent,  1  year  before  he  was  pro- 
moted to  superintiendent.  His  career  was 
marked  by  an  outstanding  performance 
of  his  duties  and  outstanding  relatton- 
ships  with  ttie  Members.  Barides  having 
the  responslWHty  of  asdgning  oiBce  space 
to  tbe  Members,  Mamors  duties  involved 
tije  raaintemaice,  operation,  and  me- 
chanical care  of  the  Hoase  OiBce  BuiW- 
ings  and  the  subway  to  the  Capitol.  In  his 
24  years  on  tiie  Job,  he  gained  the  respect 
of  all  the  Members  for  his  honesty  and 
intelligence. 

Manny  was  a  model  American — a  good 
family  man,  a  reUgioas  and  hardworking 
penon  who  soaght  to  serve  others  We 
who  have  worked  with  Manny  over  the 
years  know  of  hie  quick  wit  and  willlng- 
ness  to  use  it.  In  his  sometimes  thankless 
Job  of  v>ar»Hihiy  the  wfatms  of  4M  Con- 
gressmen, thiB  was  a  necessary  element 
for  m^*r*^**"'"g  an  even  and  pleasant 
penonality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  surviving  members  of  hia 
temily— his  wife,  Itery,  Hielr  daughter 
Sister  Mary  Ann,  and  their  sons  Charlea 
and  Patber  John  Ridgrii — and  to  his  fel- 
low citteens  to  whom  he  meant  so  much 
anri  who  he  so  nobly  served. 


SOUTH  AFRICA  AND  THE  GENERAL 

AGREEMENT  ON  TARIFFS  AND 

TRADE  (GATT) 

The  SPBAKEB  pro  tempore,  tlndnr  a 
previcus  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Duces)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DIGG6.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I 
wrote  to  the  State  Department  about 
South  Africa's  persistent  violation  of  the 
rules  of  GATT  In  maintaining  and  tight- 
ening its  import  qootas  agatast  foreign 
goods.  I  pointed  ont  titat  their  claim  to 
having  balance  of  payments  problems 
was  not  Justified,  in  view  of  the  healthy 
surplus  of  the  first  hail  of  I97X  axul  the 
use  of  this  surplus  to  withhold  South 
African  gold  from  the  free  market,  driv- 
ing up  the  speculative  price. 

South  Africa  is  already  nndcr  great 
pre»ur»  from  the  intematlanal  com- 
munity, and  I  am  concerned  that  the 
U.S.  delegation  at  GATT  should  do  noth- 


ing to  defend  flauth  Africa.  If  Mt  did. 
this  would  create  a  dangrroM  pxacedent 
for  manr  otber  courtriea.  wUeh  ean 
claim  to  be  at  leaafe  as  iwicb  bxaaed  of 
concessions  as  Beuth  AfrkMb. 

I  also  aakcd  Um  State  DwartnkBit  £or 
rnnflrmatton  that  tbe  UnUad  States  will 
continue  to  suwort  the  TntiwnaMcnal 
Court  of  Juatica's  optnkai  on  Soutli 
Africa's  lUe^al  occupation  of  Namibia,  as 
it  relates  to  douth.  Africa's  claim  to  rep- 
resent Namibia  in  an  international  orga- 
nization such  as  GATT.  There,  it  bene- 
fits from  moat  favored  nation  treatmoit 
for  all  exports  from  the  intenatironal 
territory  of  Namibia.  I  points!  out  that 
this  is  illegal  and  have  asked  to  be  in- 
formed on  what  action  the  UJS.  delega- 
tion is  taking  to  chaUeoge  South  Africa 
on  ^h*!— >  grounds  and  to  end  its  iUesBl 
mx^Mntatlon  at  NamiMa  in  OATT. 

I  wish  to  insert  for  the  benefit  <rf  my 
colleagues  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the 
State  Department: 

Bova*  or  BJWESUiTAnvBB. 
Woihiugton.,  DJC.,  August  14,  13T2. 
Han.  HUAJUM.  P.  Rofii^s. 
Secretarji  of  State, 
Wtuhioffton,  DV. 

Dbab  Ua.  aaat«iA«T:  I  wlah  to  express  my 
concern  at  the  persistent  violation  ot  the 
rules  ol  Uis  Oeneral  Agreement  on  TarlCa 
and  Trade  (GATT)  by  tbe  Bepublic  of  Soutlx 
Alrlca.  Pot  a  number  of  years,  Soutlx  Africa 
has  been  inBl"''-»'"'"g  Import  quotas,  as  weil 
as  a  range  of  other  non-tarUT  batrleta.  wliicli 
contravene  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  GATT. 
Ot  particular  ooocem  to  the  auto  Industry 
are  the  "local  content"  cegulatJnng  tor  motor 
vehicles.  wMch  In  eflect  have  deprived  the 
industry  here  of  the  Soutax  African  esport 
market,  and  forced  the  oompanlee  ooncemed 
to  Invest  In  aaeembly  plants  Inside  South. 
Africa,  where  they  are  taking  advantage  of 
labor  conditions  that  would  lie  completely 
Intolerable  Ux  the  D.S.  context.  ThU  is  Just 
one  «.raTi,ipi«  of  an  important  UJS.  export 
Item  being  »v^i'if<«H  from  the  South  African 
market,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  the  halajine 
of  payments  benefits,  and  of  valuable  Jobt  Ux 
certain  Industries. 

Although  at  one  time  South  Africa  had 
axemptlon  unxler  Article  XH  of  tlie  General 
Agreement,  which  allowed  tiie  excuse  of  bal- 
ance of  payments  difllcultles  to  be  used  to 
Justify  Import  quotas.  Uxls  defense  had  to  be 
abandoned  at  the  beginning  of  1870.  There 
was  strong  pressure  on  South  AftiXA  to  dis- 
mantle Ita  controls,  and  bUateral  negotiations 
with  tlie  msjcff  trading  partners  were  under- 
taken. However.  It  amwM  that  South.  Africa 
was  not  px^;>ared  to  oSer  any  gtiid  pro  quo 
for  the  higher  Import  tanOS  that  It  was  seek- 
ing, aixd  the  nagotlatlons  seem«  to  have  re- 
sulted In  deadlock.  PM  from  attempting  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  requirements  of  Its 
trading  partnara  under  the  Agreement.  In 
November,  1571,  South  Africa  Impnned  a  very 
stringent  tightening  of  the  existing  impart 
quotas.  This  Is  a  unilateral  action  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  condone,  since  It  openly 
d«flee  tbe  imitei  itifirl  aome  e(  tRtematlonal 
trade;  strongly  Inhibits  U.S.  exports  to  South 
Afrtei^  eepeelally  of  maaiiifaccorMl  itons;  aiut 
provides  a  had  •Jtatt^la  which.  If  widely  fol- 
lowed, would  do  great  damage  to  the  flow  of 
Intemattonal  trade  at  a  particularly  difficult 
time  for  l*e  U.S.  tarienee  eif  payments. 

Attboagh  soany  i—isiwia  at  OATT  an 
ttota  tlaxe  to  Uiae  in  Iwnefc  at  Um  OttamtH 
Agreement.  SoixUx  Aiklca  la  a  particularly 
persistent  offender,  and  I  am  anxloua  that 
an  approprtate  pujaeuies  abonid  tte  brought 
to  iHar  (NX  tltfl  eepoRtry.  I  \uidenMant1  the* 
tbe  taane  of  tts  bapocC  natartatloos.  and  ap- 
plication for  balance  of  payments  justifica- 
tion under  Article  XII.  arc  under  active  oon- 


•Idaxatlon  at  the  moiaant,.and  I  should  lllu 
to  have  an  ■grirsr'T  &t>m  you  that  tbsrs  will 
be  no  effort  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  T7jS.  delega- 
tion to  rMtuxx  the  alr—ifty  ooaalderable  pres- 
soi*  on.  South  Afkloa,  when  its  impart  rs- 
.tr^<»^:tnnM  ooDM  bafon  tbe  annual  meeting 
Ux  September. 

aiooe  tbe  United  States  Is  a  member  of 
tbe  >'f|i«nr'»  of  payments  committee  of  GATT, 
this  Issue  is  clearly  one  that  must  ha  faced 
without  equivocation.  It  would  be  lUnglfial 
nTiy<  inrnnsts^nt  to  allow  SoutSx  Afiica  to 
defy  tbe  rules,  aiixoe  tbe  United  States  has 
recently  benefited  from  tbe  ^plication  of 
GATT  Banctlons.  When  the  Xuropean  Eco- 
nomic Community  Impneert  obstacles  on  the 
Unport  of  dblckens  team  the  U.B.,  in  line 
with  Its  protectionist  Common  Agticultucal 
Policy,  tbe  U.S.  preasad  bard  wltbUx  GATT 
for  aome  redreae.  It  obtained  this,  through 
the  aH>Boprlat«  CLATT  proceeaea,  in  tbe  form 
of  compensatory  xaetrlctlona  on  eertam  items 
of  Buropaan  origin.  In  tbe  caae  of  the  Af>"lcan 
states  Bgerflsttil  with  tbe  f^-^.  through  the 
Taound^  Convention.  t^»  n.S.  has  made 
loud  protests  about  the  "reserve  preferences" 
allocated  Xo  Xuropean  goods  by  tbe  Afilcan 
states^  in  return  for  tbe  coaceeatons  which 
they  have  for  tbelr  own  producta  In  tbe  Bu- 
raf>ean  market.  This  Issue  has  beea  streseed 
out  of  all  proportion  to  our  concern  about 
South  Africa's  violation  of  the  principles  of 
intematlaixal  trade. 

The  Imnx'^l''^^-*  Issue  la.  of  couroe.  whether 
or  not  South  Africa  qualifies  for  exemption 
from  tbe  noimal  luguleMtme  because  of  bal- 
aaoe  af  payeeente  difflcalSiss.  Tbeee  ham  al- 
ready been  stnwg  objectlna  to  tbla  claim  by 
a  nuniber  of  countriee,  and  the  South  AfM- 
cane  aftpear  to  be  coaaing  snOer  Insi— tT>n 
Ijiiimiie  on  this.  They  Ixave  ev«x  annaimnart 
their  Lntautlon  of  abandoning  this  line.  XiOok- 
ing  at  the  facts  of  tbe  situation,  this  Is  lui- 
derstandable.  At  the  some  time  as  South 
Afrlea  tt  ooatendlnir  wttJrtn  OATT  tbat  bal- 
anoe  of  payvMnta  dMiettittaa  ^lattfy  satlugeut 
inport  laatrtrtlnrs,  tt  ie  naing  tbe  bealtliy 
Dalacce  at  jfufwem^tm  «Uch  tt  baa  bad  staoa 
tbe  beginalnc  of  tbto  yaar  In  oirtv  to  wttb- 
bgld  natvly-ialaad  gold  Cram  ttxa  fvaa  maclwt, 
thus  driviog  the  price  even  ><igH»r — to  the 
detriment  of  International  monetary  arrange- 
msnts,  and  partlcularty  to  tbe  BtabUlty  or 
the  doUar.  T^e  VB.  Oeygiument  cannot  ae- 
oapt  Soath  AfHea's  «ae  of  a  balanee  of  pay- 
raeDoSa  -ttj'"-.  wttbln  tb»  aaatest  ef  tta  In- 


ayatcwi  aad  Ita  liMS  aaiaemant  wttii  SotiUt 
Africa,  wbiia  atmultanaoualy  allowing  Sautb 
Africa  to  plead  balanee  of  payznaota  difficul- 
ties In  order  to  extract  concessions  from 
GATT  at  ooT  expense. 

Bonth  Afrtca>  batance  of  peymentp  has 
beao  In  suiylUB  for  the  flvst  two  ofiMrten  of 
XSTO.  aad  nda  surplus  la  riatng.  Oald  and 
foraiga  Tr"*'"T'  laaeri'wa  aca  rlriag  alatinr. 
md  sC«ed  at  ■dBS.fim.  (aixMitSaWm.)  laasid- 
Jtuie.  Uc.  Dtortarlcbs,  the  MiaJatai-  of  Fi- 
nance, told  the  South  African  Senate  Ux 
June  that  the  balance  of  payments  was  show- 
ing a  favorable  trenil,  and  that  further  pros- 
peets,  partlcularty  on  ttie  export  sl<fe.  lo<Aed 
pramMng.  He  added  tbe*  Impart  contrai 
«»..t  deB^tuattoP  bad  begun  to  dMir  an  efleot 
OB  iaspat'ta  la  saoatt  mawtha  If  suab  a 
pranlatng  Mvmtkm.  aaa  ba  uaad  to  JiiMtf  y 
the  degree  of  ▼Valattnn  of  OATT  lulaa  tba* 
South  AfUsa  la  preaently  divlaying.  tben 
tbe  noofl-gatee  would  be  opened  for  a  large 
proportion  of  otber  OATT  members  to  take 
tbe  aauie  Hue. 

Wben  the  Unport  quotaa  ware  tlglitanad  In 
November,  1971,  tha  IBalatar  aC  BJinuaiins. 
Kr.  a.  1a.  UuUar,  mwiilaad  a  lltU  aavlaw  ux 
May.  In  late  July,  a  certain  wslag  of  tbaoon- 
otfls   was  annoanead.  Hbwavw,  tba  awiOi 

^^■iiMr  *'\  ^^si  ^^At  ^tonift  A^riaa  kes  flose  aa 
far  as  it  can  at  present  In  relaxing  Its  Im- 
port  restrictions."   There   is   even   a  debate 
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going  on  In  South  Afirloan  btislness  circles 
about  tb»  poMlbUlty  of  incraMlng  the  con- 
trola  on  aoma  Items. 

I  should,  tharefore.  Itk«  to  know  the  policy 
of  the  UWtM  States  aovemment  towards 
South  Africa's  poeltlon  in  QATT,  with  regard 
to  the  considerations  mentioned  above.  If 
It  iihould  oome  to  the  point  of  threatening 
South  Africa  with  suspension  from  the  or- 
ganisation, can  I  aasume  that  our  delegation 
will  support  such  a  step? 

There  is  a  further  point  relating  to  South 
Africa's  membership  of  OATT  which  I  wish 
to  raise.  South  Africa  purports  to  represent 
Namibia  In  a  numb^  oi'  international  or- 
ganisations. The  United  States  supported 
UJf.  Oeneral  Assembly  Resolution  2146  of 
1908,  and  has  accepted  the  Opinion  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  on  this  Issue, 
affirming  that  South  Africa's  occupation  of 
Namibia  Is  illegal.  As  applied  to  QATT,  there- 
fore. South  Africa  has  no  legal  right  to  rep- 
resent Namibia,  as  it  purports  to  do  at  the 
moment,  and  no  right  to  obtain  Most  Fa- 
vored Nation  treatment  for  exports  originat- 
ing In  Namibia.  I  should  like  to  know  what 
action  the  United  States  Is  taking  to  end 
South  Africa's  Illegal  representation  of  Na- 
mibia In  OATT. 

I  woold  appreciate  receiving,  at  an  early 
date,  a  response  to  the  points  raised  herein. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  C.  Diogs,  Ja., 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Africa. 


POLLUTION    BILL    TO    AID    SMALL 
BUSINESS  AND  THEIR  EMPLOYEES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts,  (Mr.  Hahring- 
Toif)  la  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HARRXNQTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  introducing  with  20  coeponsors 
a  bill  mtitled  the  "Small  Business  PoUu- 
tlcm  Abatement  Loan  Assistance  and 
Workers  Readjustment  Assistance  Act." 

The  concept  at  the  legislation  is  that 
small  businesses  should  be  able  to  re- 
ceive some  assistance  in  meeting  the 
new — and  much  needed — stringent  pol- 
lution standards.  Small  businesses  which 
are  reqotred  to  tie  into  a  municipal  facu- 
lty or  to  buUd  their  own  p<^ution  abate- 
ment facilities  may  not  be  able  to  do 
so  without  going  out  of  business,  and 
many  of  these  marginal  companies  are 
tn  economically  depressed  areas.  A  sec- 
ond section  of  the  bUl  provides  that  when 
a  conujany  goes  out  of  business  because 
it  cannot  obey  the  new  pollution  laws, 
the  workers  will  receive  adjustment  as- 
sistance— 100  percent  ot  salary  for  52 
vneka,  relecatlon  allowances  and  job 
training. 

Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
us  In  the  Congress  had  intended  to  leg- 
islate small  business  out  of  existence, 
imd  it  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has 
come  to  offer  some  sa/eguards  to  small 
IwiHlnwiHfn  which  are  having  difiSculty 
obeying  the  new  pollution  laws. 

The  Oooncll  on  EnvlrtHimental  Quality 
reported  last  week  that  the  smaller  firms, 
and  not  the  large  corporations,  are  jeop- 
ardiasd  by  inability  to  pay  the  cost  of 
poUutlon  eoatrol  devices. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star  and 
Daily  News  In  an  editorial  last  week  cited 
this  fladlng  of  the  CSQ  report  and  called 
for  a  creative  natlonttl  program  to  help 


these  small  businesses.  The  bill  being  in- 
troduced today  is  such  a  program. 

The  CEQ  report  estimates  that  for  the 
industries  studied,  Jobs  lost  range  from 
50,000  to  125,000  over  the  1972-76  period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  point 
to  quote  directly  from  the  CEQ  report 
dealing  with  the  problems  of  small  busi- 
nesses. The  points  made  are  well  worth 
contemplating  and  the  bill  we  are  intro- 
ducing today  is  a  solid  solution  to  the 
problem: 
ExcnPTS   Pbom    ■The   Economic   Impact    of 

Pollution  Control" — A  Summary  of  Re- 
cent Stxtdees 

microeconomic  impact 

Accordingly,  some  Arms  will  earn  lower 
profits,  some  will  curtail  production,  and 
some  firms  and  plants  will  be  forced  to  close. 

There  are  approximately  12.000  plants  cur- 
rently operating  In  the  Industrial  activities 
studies.  Of  these  it  is  expected  that  approxi- 
mately 800  would  close  in  the  normal  course 
of  business  between  1972  and  1976.  It  would 
appear  from  the  contractors'  evaluations  that 
an  additional  200-300  ■will  be  forced  to  close 
because  of  pollution  abatement  require- 
ments. Many  of  these  additional  closings 
would  appear  to  involve  plants  that  ^rere 
vulnerable  for  otlier  reasons  and,  lience,'  that 
were  likely  to  have  closed  anyway  a  few 
years  later. 

These  plant  closings  and  production  cur- 
tailments ■will  have  both  direct  and  indirect 
impacts.  The  direct  impacts  include  tlie  loss 
of  Jobs  and  reduced  value  of  equity.  An  In- 
direct impact  is  that  related  i  customer  and 
supplier)  firms  will  be  forced  to  close  or 
reduce  production.  For  example,  farms  which 
have  marketed  their  produce  to  a  cannery 
that  closed  might  be  unable  to  find  new  mar- 
kets for  their  prodtice.  Another  indirect  im- 
pact Is  that  the  communities  where  such 
plants  are  located  may  suffer  local  reces- 
sions— an  impact  which  ■will  he  most  severe 
In  one-plant  towns. 

The  studies  suggest  that  direct  Job  loss 
attributable  to  environmental  regulations  in 
the  affected  Industry  activities  examined  may 
range  from  50,000  to  125.000  Jobs  over  the 
1972-78  period.  These  figures  represent  ap- 
proximately 1%  to  4'''o  of  total  employment 
in  the  Industry  activities  studied.  The  di- 
rect average  annual  unemployment  created 
in  these  Industries  represents  .05%  of  the 
1970  total  national  work  force.  However,  the 
studies  suggest  that  these  estimates  could  be 
stibstantlally  higher  If  the  economy  is  not 
at  full  employment. 

While  the  total  plant  closings  in  the  In- 
dtistries  In  which  plant  closings  might  have 
a  community  impact  appear  to  be  about  150, 
the  data  presented  are  not  in  sufficient  de- 
tail to  determine  the  numt)er  of  these  com- 
munities that  will  be  significantly  impacted. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  figures  re- 
ported In  the  preceding  paragraplis  apply 
to  the  Industrial  activities  studied;  neither 
the  positive  nor  negative  impacts  on  other 
industrial  activities  have  t)een  included. 
However,  in  a  general  sense  these  other  ini- 
pacte  are  considered  In  the  macroeconomlc 
study. 

FRCrr    AND    VEGETABLE    CANNINfi     ANP    FREEZINO 

In  this  case,  up  to  half  of  the  small  plants 
In  the  Industry,  or  one-third  of  all  plants, 
were  expected  to  be  forced  to  close  Of  the 
l,aOO  plante  Included  in  the  industry  direc- 
tory, therefore,  400  might  be  forced  to  close 
becatue  of  pollution  abatement  costs.  Thus, 
the  addition  of  pollution  control  costs  was 
expected  to  lead  to  the  additional  closing  ot 
100  plants,  or  8.3 '^c  ot  the  total.  In  addition. 


closing  of  the  other  plante  'was  expected  to 
occur  some  years  earlier  than  otherwise. 

It  was  estimated  that  the  closing  of  400 
plante  would  result  in  th'i  loss  of  Jobs  by 
approximately  38,000  employees.  The  disem- 
ployment  created  by  the  iOO  plants  that  were 
estimated  to  close  because  of  pollution  con- 
trols would  be  one-fourth  of  that  number  of 
7.000.  Many  of  theee  would  be  In  small  towns 
and  rural  areas  where  reemployment  would 
not  be  readily  available. 

PULP  AND   PAPER    MILLS 

It  was  estimated  that  an  additional  60-65 
mills  would  t>e  forced  to  close  with  the  Impo- 
sition of  abatement  regulations.  These  addi- 
tional closings  were  expected  to  result  In  the 
loss  of  16,000  jobs  by  1976.  Many  of  tJie  shut 
downs  are  likely  to  be  in  rural  areas  where 
they  would  have  significant  community 
impact. 

A  precedent  has  been  set  for  the  bill 
being  introduced  today.  The  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972  which  is  still  before  the 
Confei-ence  Committee  contains  a  provi- 
sion originally  introduced  by  former 
Congressman  Morse  and  myself  author- 
izing funds  for  loans  to  small  businesses 
who  without  such  assistance  are  likely  to 
suffer  substantial  financial  loss  by  com- 
plying with  Federal  water  pollution 
guidelines.  This  is  a  good  first  step,  and 
it  seems  but  a  logical  extension  to  apply 
similar  loan  assistance  provisirais  to  as- 
sist compliance  by  small  firms  with  any 
Federal  or  State  poUuticn  abatement  re- 
quirements, whether  they  be  air,  noise, 
solid  waste  or  water  pollution  problems. 

This  bill  provides  grants  to  small  busi- 
ness to  plan  for  the  building  of  the  facili- 
ties. Too  often,  the  initial  cost  of  the 
plans  is  prohibitive  and  businesses  fail  at 
the  extent  of  that  expenditure.  These 
grants  cannot  exceed  $100,000  or  100  per- 
cent of  the  cost.  Once  a  plan  has  been 
accepted,  the  plant  is  eligible  to  receive 
a  loan  under  the  act.  This  loan  will  be 
at  about  4  percent  interest  rate  and  for 
30  years.  If  the  EPA  Administrator  ap- 
proved the  plan,  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
is  authorized  to  make  loans  not  to  exceed 
$500,000  or  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
project. 

In  the  same  vein,  tLere  will  be  mar- 
ginal small  plants  which  do  close  down 
because  they  are  imable  to  meet  the  costs 
even  with  a  loan.  If  that  happens,  the 
workers  will  be  jobless  through  no  fault 
of  their  own.  Therefore,  I  am  proposing 
a  system  of  adjustment  assistance  which 
will  provide  workers  with  100  percent  of 
their  salaries  for  52  weeks  after  the  plant 
closes  and  also  with  a  relocation  allow- 
ance and  job  retraining. 

Workers  over  60  years  of  age  would  be 
eligible  for  an  additional  13  weeks  of 
compensation. 

The  bill  defines  a  small  business  as  one 
which  is  independently  owned  and  oper- 
ated employing  1,000  or  less  persons. 

I  realize  that  the  Public  Works-EDA 
bill  which  we  will  consider  tomorrow 
contains  some  provisions  for  aid  to  indus- 
tries and  assistance  to  workers.  But  these 
provisions  fall  far  shoi't  of  the  program 
envisioned  by  the  bill.  The  EDA  bill  pro- 
vides only  $100  million  in  loan  money  and 
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no  grant  money  for  planning.  Workers 
woiUd  be  eligible  for  only  60  percent  of 
their  salaries.  And,  from  what  I  can  teu, 
none  of  the  loan  money  may  be  used  for 
the  capital  costs  of  tying  into  a  municipal 
sewerage  system— often  a  much  less  ex- 
pensive way  of  cleaning  up  the  environ- 

°^TOe  Public  Works-EDA  bill  applies 
only  to  firms  in  depressed  areas.  But 
there  are  many  firms  in  other  areas  of 
the  Nation  which  have  the  same  needs. 
Clearly  the  time  has  cxsme  for  a  national 
oommitmwit  to  preserving  small  busi- 
nesses and  the  environment  at  the  same 
time.  This  bill  if  enacted  would  do  just 

that. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  brief  anaij&is 
of  the  legislation: 

ANALYSIS    OF    Bill 

XITLK    1 ASSISTANCE    TO     SMALL    BUSINESSES 

Under  this  act  a  small  business  firm  is  de- 
fined as  a  business  concern  which  is  inde- 
pendently owned  smd  operated,  and  which 
employs  not  more  than  1.000  employees. 
Planning  grants  and  loam 

An  application  by  a  small  business  firm  for 
a  loan  or  planning  grant  should  he  filed  with 
the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The  Secretary  of 
iMtoot  must  evaluate  the  application  for  a 
plsnning  grant  and  act  <»i  It  within  60  days 
after  it  is  filed.  Planning  grante  n'>t  to  exceed 
$100,000  or  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  prepar- 
ing a  plan  would  be  available  to  qualifying 
small  business  firms. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  approves  the  ap- 
plication for  a  planning  grant,  the  small 
business  firm  would  have  180  days  to  submit 
a  plan.  ThU  plan  must  detail  the  Federal  or 
8tate  laws  relating  to  pollution  abatement 
with  which  the  industry  must  comply,  ite 
proposals  for  meeting  such  requirements,  and 
tbe  estimated  cost.  Ttje  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  whom 
the  plan  must  ultimately  be  suiwaitted  to 
may  assist  the  small  business  firm  In  prepar- 
ing the  plan. 

The  E.P.A.  Administrator  must  approve  or 
disapprove  a  plan  within  30  days  after  it  Is 
submitted.  If  the  EPA.  Administrator  ap- 
proves the  plan,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is  au- 
thorized to  make  loans  not  to  exceed  $4,600.- 
000  or  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 
If  the  EPA.  AdminUtrator  rejecu  the  plan, 
the  small  business  firm  has  60  days  to  cure 
the  defects.  These  loans  may  be  made  either 
directly  or  In  cooperatioo  with  banks  or  other 
lenders. 

It  is  unlawful  under  the  act  to  use  the 
loan  funds  for  any  purpose  other  than  meet- 
ing the  costs  Incurred  by  the  smaU  business 
firm  In  complying  with  State  or  Federal  pol- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lution  abatsiiwiit  lam.  violators  axe  sub- 
ject to  a  nS.OOO  fine  or  Imprisonment  for  6 
^etirs.  OS*  boxn. 

$4  billion  is  authorized  to  carry  out  this 

title. 

■mXE  n— ASSISTANCE  TO  WORKEKS 

In  those  cases  where  environmental  neces- 
sities do  force  a  margflnal  plant  to  shut  down. 
the  bill  seU  up  a  program  tuider  the  auspices 
of  tbe  Secretary  ot  Labor  to  assist.  tb«  aa- 
versely  affected  workers. 

Part  A. — &eaA)Uitment  allowances 

Beadjustmsnt  allowances  equsJ  to  the 
workers  arermge  weekly  wage  owmr  th«  last 
six  month*  of  his  employment  are  provided 
for.  The  amount  ol  readjustment  assistance 
that  each  worker  receives  however  will  be  re- 
duced by  any  amonnt  of  unemployment  in- 
stirance  he  Is  receiving  or  training  allowancc 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962.  or  the  Area  Bedevelopment 
Act.  Subject  to  the  following  two  exoeptloos. 
tbe  readjustmsnt  allowance  payments  shall 
not  exceed  fii3  wseks.  Workers  over  60  years 
of  age  would  be  eligible  for  an  additional  13 
■weeks  of  compensation.  Adversely  affected 
workers  who  are  in  the  process  of  completing 
training  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
would  be  ellflbie  for  an  additional  26  weeks 
of  compensation. 

Pari  B — rraiainp 

In  order  to  assist  these  workers  in  secur- 
ing new  emptoyment,  the  blU  includes  Job 
training,  counseling,  and  placement  services. 
It  Is  hoped  that  this  will  help  such  workers 
readjust  with  minimum  reliance  on  adjust- 
nsent  paymenU.  In  those  cases  in  which  the 
training  faculties  are  not  within  commuting 
distance  of  tbe  worker's  home,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  is  authorized  to  provide  each  Indi- 
vidual not  more  than  $6  a  day  to  defray 
transportation  and  subsistence  expeasee.  Any 
worker  who  without  good  cause  refuses  to  ac- 
cept or  continue  such  Job  training  shall  not 
thereafter  be  entitled  to  readjustment  allow- 
ances. 

Reiocation  allowances 

Relocation  allowances  Include  all  reason- 
able and  necessary  moving  expenses  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Three 
criteria  must  tie  satisfied  in  order  for  a  work- 
er to  receive  relocation  allowances:  the  Sec- 
retary of  tabor  must  determine  that  such 
worker  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to 
secure  sulteble  employment  In  tbe  surround- 
ing area;  the  worker  must  obteln  a  bona 
fide  offer  of  employment;  and  the  employ- 
ment must  afford  a  reasonable  expectetlon  of 
long-term  duration  in  the  area  in  which  he 
wishes  to  reloeate. 

Agreements  with  States 
The  Secretary   of  Labor   Is  authorized   to 
enter   Into   agreemente   with    any   State,   or 
State  agency  to  receive  applications  for,  and 
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pro^vlde  aaststance,  counseling  and  Job  train- 
ing under  thU  act. 


THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  .A.ND  ECO- 
NOMIC DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP   1972 

(Mr.  HAMMBR8CHMIDT  a«k«d  and 
was  given  permiseJim  to  extend  his 
ramarks  ai  this  point  in  the  Recori),  iuid 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  HAMMER8CHMTDT.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  August  2.  1972.  the  Coinmitt«e  on 
Public  Works  ordered  reported  H.R. 
16071.  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  Amendments  of  19n. 
This  legislation  is  expected  to  be  con- 
sidered on  the  fioor  this  week. 

One  of  the  existing  EDA  programs  to 
be  a-gpftrwiori  and  improved  by  U.R.  16071 
is  the  public  works  impact  program — 
PWIP.  The  PWIP  program  was  first 
added  to  this  act  in  the  1971  amend- 
ments. It  is  designed  to  move  ahead 
rapidly  in  areas  which  are  eligible  be- 
cause of  threatened  or  actual  high  im- 
employment,  a  concentration  of  low  in- 
come, or  substtknttal  outmlgrmtlon  with 
combined  direct  grants  azid  supplemen- 
tary grants  iv  to  IM  percent  of  the  cost 
of  a  project.  The  type  ol  projects  to  be 
assisted  concern  basic  putaUe  works 
projects  which  are  ready  to  be  con- 
structed and  hence  create  immediate 
useful  work  to  the  unemployed  and 
tmderemployed  In  an  ellglhle  area. 

EDA  accepted  this  chaUtsige  and  all 
of  the  initial  ftecal  year  19T2  funds  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose,  as  we21  as 
the  supplemental  funds,  had  been  totally 
obligated  by  spring  of  this  year.  These 
funds  stimulated  203  projects  which  re- 
sulted in  an  estimate  of  almost  11.000 
jobs.  Seventy -six  parcent  ot  tbeae  were 
filled  by  the  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed in  the  project  area.  All  but  four 
of  the  projects  are  either  vmder  con- 
struction or  complete. 

The  speed  with  which  EDA  resuiuaded 
and  the  apparent  sncceae  led  to  the  com- 
mittee's decision  to  expand  this  program 
inH.R.  16071. 

Knowing  of  the  Members'  interest  in 
the  Public  Works  and  Bcxmomie  Devel- 
opment Act  and  in  the  public  works  Im- 
pact program  created  under  tiiat  act,  I 
am  herewith  submitting  the  list  of  proj- 
ects approved  imder  the  PWIP  program 
for  fiscal  year  1972: 


1 

Region 

tUioibcr  ot 
proiKts 

cost 

Total 
cost 

Percenl  fOA 
funding 

tstiiaai«d  UBnbet  of  etnploreo 

tiiivinpioyM, 
undertm- 
ployfd  tfDin 
proi»ct  arts                  TottI 

Lstimsttd 

fTtBfH'TTIOnln  s 

tmpioynrwiit 

Atlantic                                                                - • 

41 
39 
!» 

n 

M 
36 

J13,032,700 
8.556,105 
5.  MS.  «I0 

7.  m.  no 
7.M»,«e 

«.<90,300 

J21.  842. 750 
13.  253,  259 
5. 874, 000 
9.4«7.500 

s.?T2.ooe 

«0 
65 
» 

n 

80 
83 

2,174 

1.837 

S6« 

m 

l.«7l 

i,e« 

2,819 
2,559 
900 
1,075 
1.9W 
1,4W 

8,7»4 
7,M4 
t823 
4,370 
5.126 
5.491 

Sivttteastern                                   ......,*....•««..->->----•*•«-•»•—"-■•■-•——-*- 

H^tein              "     '                                                                                                                                                        -.     .- 

SautfaiMsUra - 

T^ui - 

203 

a.tm.m 

67.Sr7,»4 

71 

tm 

1«,773 

34.4a 

CflL 

EstiiMM  numlwr  ol  Mil  employwt 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


nSCAL  YEAR  1972  APPROVED  "WIP  PROJECTS 


A2ig7ist  l.j,  1972 


Locition  ind  project  dBSCftption  EOA  cost 

ATLANTIC  REGION 

Connecticut;  •tin  rwi 

Middteton— Storm  j«w«rj liX' nSi 

EnfieW— Public  v»oi*s  sarsge     SS"^ 

T»rryvifl»-Town  li»4l H».000 

Stst»toUI 

OeUwire:  G«ortB»o«n — Independent  park   mproirefnents 

Drjtrict  ot  Columbie— Recreation  center - 

Maine: 

Eajtport— Hospitel  additMMw 

MattJWMiikMg— Park  and  recreation  facilities 

StafatoUl 

Maryland: 

Pnncess  Anne  -Water  sewer  line  eitension 

CnsltaM-Water  system  improvement _ 

State  total 

Manadiynttit  »  aaa 

Newtaryport— fire  nibstation - 107  Sin 

PtyinOHth-Sanitary  sewer  extension      {SoMn 

Pahntf-Watwmaim.. \n<imn 

GraMfMd-Slonn  and  samtary  smrers _ ^m'  nnn 

LowrtI— School  renovationi '""""" 

State  total 1.308,900 

Ptaw  Hafflpahira:  Franklin     Water  systems  ,mprovementl m,iM 

New  JerMyT  07  ?rin 

AtlantieHnhlandi~Muoicipal»a'*«e i»4nnn 

Camdm— Straet  improvenient^ 32  000 

MitaMMi — Ifciptapal  gira(a • inn' ann 

Cap*  Mty  PflMit-Watw  syitani  improvementi om  SS 

PlainBaW-Strert  pavini ^'finn 

Aabory  Park— Convention  hall  improvements - j»i,ww 

SUta  total i- 

Naw  York: 

Now  rock— Art  J  canter 

Utrca— Pat*  and  playground  improvements    

Buffalo— Street  improvements   

Statatotal.  

Pennaylvanii:  un  ium 

Pfuladolpbia- Renovate  muieums  ol  art mn'OM 

Uniontown— Infirmary         .         iS'rSl 

Mantioa*    Reoovate  ce<irtt>o»is« 4Smn 

Braddaeli—Strert  improvements  MnaSi 

Tyrono— Water  fKilities,  access  road _______ 

Statetotal    — ,.--v \,^\.m 

Puerto  Rico:  ,|.  fuy, 

Btrcalonota-Orainage  athletic  field   ItS'tgo 

Faiardo— .  ecreation  lacility Mft'soo 

Arecibo— Fire  station.                            IMMO 

Arroyo— Industrial  park  expansion       ~ - ""■ 

State  total                                       44».000^ 

Rhode  laland:Smithfield— Police  station ^'SJ 

Vermont   Sprinifield- Sewer  system  expense                             _^ fOn'nm 

Virginia:  SaltvilTe— Water  system  improvement  jnd  collection  system ow,  uuu 

West  Virgittia:  .jg.  qj- 

Elkina— Airport  terminal fSc'Sn 

Philippe  Bridg...        mm 

New  Martinsville- Bridge qS'inn 

Rock  Branch— Regional  industrial  park 917' Sm 

Philippt- Water  distribution  system hi.<*m 

Statetolal ^■^■«*^ 

Atlantic  region  total.    .  13,032.700 

SOUTHEASTERN  REGION 

Alabama-  -,„  ^jm 

Bayou  La  Batra- Water  systanu 9«i' 3S 

Roanoke-  Recreation  buildint. — — S'rSn 

Livinpton— Hospital  additioa - «n'Sm 

Naw  BfOCkt»«— County  ollioa  building aiu.vw 

Statetotal , - ■ 

Floiida: 

Blountslown— Courthouse 

Bonitay— City  hall - 

Statetotal 472,600 


>■«- 


Total  cost 


Pfrcem  [DA 
tunding 


Estimated  numlter  of 
employees 

Unemployed, 
underem- 
ployed 
from  proiect 

area  Total 


EstiiTnted 
man-months 
employment 


;462.  500 
SO0.00O 

»3S,eoo 


80 
80 

64 


»1 

40 

50 


106,000 
375,000 
162.000 
569,000 
2,755.000 


80 
50 
BO 
54 
22 


36 

52 

9 

24 

450 


3,9(7,000 


33 


571 


704,500 


34 


109.000 
182,000 
40,000 
126,000 
250.000 
452,000 


too 

80 
80 
80 

SO 


23 
20 

25 
27 
10 
34 


625.000 
2,332.000 
180.000 
397.000 
363,000 


64 

25 
30 
iOO 
80 


3S 

1  20 

13 
24 
19 


3.897,000 


47 


211 


32,500 
170,000 
251. COO 
201,000 


80 

80 
50 


23 
38 

26 


654.500 


6« 


137 


297.000 
101,000 
800,000 


330.000 
246,000 
300,000 
1.208,000 
272.000 


80 

80 

80 


30 
80 
80 
30 
80 


36 

6 

65 


33 
34 
35 
38 
6 


2, 356, 000 


146 


ill 

79 

50 


38 

54 

13 

36 

470 


611 


53 


30 
23 
2S 
38 
10 
36 


35 

160 

13 
25 
25 


258 


31 

50 
55 
36 


172 


40 

7 
83 


37 
39 
40 
47 
14 


177 


21,842.750 


60 


2,174 


2.819 


370.500 
3(0,000 
699. 3S4 
587.000 


100 

80  , 

6d 


24 
135 

50 
116 


30 
162 

50 
243 


305 
196 
3b 


1,370,000 

1.901.500 

72 

181 

240 

1.316 

m,m 

437.750 

80 

35 

50 

100 

600.000 

943,000 

64 

75 

105 

500 

110.000 

137.500 
3».0OO 

80 

100 

12 
74 

14 
79 

50 

3(7.000 

138 

477.000 

504.500 

95 

86 

93 

238 

366,000 

479,000 
535.000 

80 
80 

21 
15 

27 
21 

13S 

4%000 

105 

7*4.000 

1.014.000 

71 

36 

a 

240 

41 

151 
100 

218 
1,000 


l.SU 


150 


3( 

(7 
SS 

5S 
«S 
130 


9(3,600 

1. 159, 000 

83 

139 

162 

401 

600,000 
ZIOhMO 
624,000 

2.000,000 
326,000 
700,000 

30 
80 
80 

259 

32 
125 

557 
33 
130 

630 

m 
m 

1,404,800 

3,ie(,000 

a 

416 

720 

1.66S 

2S( 

149 
134 
% 
6S 


632 


31 
120 
190 

150 

"451 


90 

20 

53U 


321 

140 

890 


8,794 


240 
172 
312 
560 


1.308.500 

1.716,884 

76 

325 

485 

1.284 

335,  000 

137,600 

1, 155,  200 
172.000 

29 
80 

55 
33 

126 
57 

432 

340 

1,327,200 


36 


100 


183 


772 
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Location  ano  (.i 


oieti  aesciiption 


LsbmMad  number  ol 
employees 


EDA  cost 


Total  cost 


Percent  EDA 
funding 


Unemployed 

underem- 

ployec 

trom  prQ)ect 
area 


135  000 

'^"nnte  Ocmulgee  State  Park-Golt  course  exiansiOli.-. ■  ^  goo 

Greensboro-  City  hall  complex ".'.'."'. 3*.  «» 

Thnmson— Fire  station •-- — ....  172.800 

UiSow^i-Recieation  park  water  improyemwit. - ___  72,  000 

V«nna    City  hall  and  service  complex. .       " 200.  000 

M^yfield-Water,  sewer  and  recreation  area -—■ 229.600 

Lakeland-Courthouse...- ^^^' 

Statetotal ==-= 

n.ntiirkv  128.000 

Sebiee     Municipal  building.       — ..  620  000 

Hindman    Water  and  sewer  improvenwnt 370  OOO 

Frenchbuig-  Sewer  system " 302,000 

Booneville- Courthouse - 

1.420,000 

Statetotal    .  

**'"B8y''st  louis     Aiiport  administration  building ---•"•  302'  40C 

Greenville— Aiiport  terminal                      - ._  200  000 

Woodville-  Bridge  and  loadway.                   i.-^" 289,725 

CoMhatta  (Chodaw  IndianV   Multipurpose  buildinf ,gg  qoC 

Marks- Pubhclibiary                                             - 125.200 

Tunica    County  ofhce  building - - — _ 

l.(?90.205 

Statetotal                                 " - 

North  Carohna:  ,  192  000 

Holly  Ridge-Walei  supply  improvement. _  ;u  OOC 

Hertford— Water  system.. 80.000 

Burlington— Water  sewer  line.. " 216,000 

Morgan  Place-Water  sewer  lin« . — 

699,000 

Statetotal  -       1 -.ir^-.---.-^^ 

South  Carolina:  ,    .      ,  280.  OOO 

Bennettsville— Municipal  ctimplex _  350  000 

Charlestorv— Passengei  terininal - leo  000 

Saluda— Detention  facility 320  000 

Orangeburg— Recreation  lacility b2,  800 

Charleston— Recreation  facility - '/.'.'.'.'....  120,000 

Columbia— Fire  station.. -- _ — 

1,282,800 
Statetotal =— =^       = 

Tinnessee;  ,  U4  400 

Huntsville— Welfare  building 60  000 

Memphis— Storm  dram 220  (lOC 

Dickson— Public  library i60  000 

Centerville— Library. 300.000 

Lawrenceburg- Courthouse  525  600 

Ehubethton— Drainage  improvemento 

1  380  000 

State  toUl  =--=- 

8.  556, 105 
Southeastern 'egion  total.  

ROCKY  MOUMHN   REGION 

Colorado:  ...  75  000 

LaJara    Sewer  extension         306.400 

Montrose     Industrial  site        208.000 

LaVeta    Water  treatment  plant        - — 

589.400 

Statetotal  , 

119  200 
Iowa  Black  Hawk  County     Secondary  road  improvement. ===== 

276.000 
Kansas:  Wichita    County  lire  station  ______=: 

Missouri:  ^  458.400 

Louisburg    Vocational-technical  school 268,000 

Springfield    Sewer  line ; 588,000 

Hayti     Nursing  home 

1.314.400 

State  total  ~ 

Montana  HOC,  000 

Philipsburg    Sewer  lines.  ",",'„' r.:;U 310,000 

Crow  Indian  Reservation     Fencmg  and  management  tactlitios„ 420,000 

Hill  County-  Construct  !2-mile  road. 

830,000 
State  total ^^ 

145  000 
Nebraska:  Santee  Sioux  Tribe-  Recreation  camping  area  ^_^____= 

Noith  Dakota;  103,200 

Burnslad— Roadway.  — 106!  400 

La  Moure-  Remodel  city  building --- - 

209,600 
State  total ===== 

South  Dakota:  23)  oOO 

Yankton  (Intertribal  Indian  Council)--  Community  center 368.800 

Pieiie— Street  improvements - 

599.800 
State  total 

Footnotes  at  end  at  table. 


168,750 
7!  000 
46,000 

216  000 
90.000 

261,600 

287,000 


80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
67 
80 


i3 
9 

46 
116 


42 
18 
iO 
83 
13 
4« 
183 


1.140,350 


79 


319 


397 


E  stimated 
man-month  i 

empicymeni 


247 
4; 
b(. 

.46 

76 

1J4 


160  000 

620.000 
440,500 
353,000 


80 

100 

84 

86 


40 

39 


46 


1,573,500 


81,100 

378  000 
250,000 
289.725 
135  000 
156,500 


80 
80 
80 
100 
80 
80 


1. 290. 325 


240,000 
211,000 
100,000 
270,000 


8S 


80 

100 

80 

80 


215 


25 

79 
25 
20 

28 
16 

193 


70 
48 
4b 
49 

212 


25 
146 
37 
29 
33 
26 


25 
24 
13 
23 


295 


73 

40 
40 
35 


821,000 


85 


85 


188 


418.000 
200,000 
200,000 
400.  OOC 
66,000 
150.000 


67 

80 
8C 
80 
80 


69 
24 
40 
33 
48 


113 
80 
SI 
42 

40 

106 


2.  434,  000 


53 


242 


414 


143  OOC 
75  000 
275  000 
200.000 
600.000 
657  000 


80 
80 
8C' 


19 
80 


27 
16 
49 

77 
100 
81 


27 
M 

65 

77 
119 
81 


2.950.000 
13,^53,  isT 


47 


350 


385 


1,837 


2.559 


75  000 
383.  000 
260,000 


100 

8C 
80 


7 
8 
14 


10 
SO 


718,000 


82 


149.000 


80 


345.000 


24 


63 

~20^ 


573,000 
335,000 
735.000 

1,643,000 

$125,000 
310,000 
525,000 

960,000 


80 
80 
80 

80 


100 
80 


38 

5 


45 

13 
142 


114 

14 
45 
46 

105 


200 

14 
4b 
4« 

105 


145.000 


100 


29 


29 


129,000 
133,000 


80 

80 


20 
16 


57 
32 


262.000 


231.000 
461,000 


100 
86 


30 
39 


30 
100 


692,000 


87 


69 


130 


128 
300 
325 
120 


(73 


',2 
!43 

12 
218 

32 

87 

504 


120 
4S 

47 

178 


390 


793 
616 
2>7 

ns 

42 

55 


1,618 


4S 
64 

207 

105 
797 
323 

i   541 

77«44 


22 

7t, 

80 
177 


27 


390 

.35 

713 

70 
134 

3  5C. 

554 
132 


62 
84 


146 


20i 

270 


473 
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Location  and  projec'  iescriptlon 


^M  cost 


TotSt  C05t 


Percen'  fDA 
tnmJfnff 


Estimated  number  of 
employees 

Unemployed- 
underem- 
ployed 
from  proiert 

>re»  Total 


Estia 
™»n-moil*s 
eoplarinmt 


ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  REGION — CeirtJnued 


Ut»  lndi»n  B»s«rvation—*»1et  lines 

Gosnut*  Intfiin*— Multipurpose  community  building. 


Illinois' 

Kobbins    Community  buiNting. 

Ooulu— W«tw  systain.     

P»m  t)ro((»— Vill»je  h  all     

iist  SL  Lom$— Fir*  sUUoo 

Charleston     Fire  station      

Effingham— Recreation  centtr.. 


State  to«it 

Indiana 

Clinton     dtandstand 'scilrtws 

(Uiy     Puk  aud  .ecieation  aiu 

Santa  Cla»»-   Town  hall 

Austitt— Mtuwctoai  txiildnn 


State  total 


Ohio: 


Logan— WXer  line  mprownents .„ 

UuUicatti*— ttalsi  and  sawai ~, 

Logan — S«««r  line 

D«ytB»— SkiawaUu  and  cuibui« 

Caldwell — Sanitary  sewer  extension 

Chill)Coth»— Amphitheater 


State  ti 

Wisconsin 

Sister  Bay— Water  and  seiwr 

n^f.L«K — siiMt  imoiavements 

ParK  Falls— Water  mam  saen  iin. 


State  total 


Michigan- 

Muiiising — Community  builoing  remoaelirn 

Trayerse  City-    vocational-lechnical  cen'.er 

VilUst  al  Detour— *»l«(  systBm 

Benton  H»i»ot— Industrial  parli  . 

WMt  Biaaclk— StieM  and  luidgia  reconstiuction. 

Caro— Garap..  

SL  ltB*e»— CotMUy  tail 


State  otal     

Minnesota 

tveieth-  Siiorts  memonai  building. 
Gilbert— Sports  recreation  cenier     . 


SUM  IMM 


WESTERN  REGION 

Alastia 

HUUakatU  Inuan  Couuuuiuly     Muiuupal  builoiu^. 

Fairbanks— Cjibs  and  sidewalks^ 

Nikoiaevsfc— Access  road — 

Pilot  Poinl- Airport 


SUte  total. - 

American  Samoa  -  Water  sys'.em   mpiovement. 


Arizona: 

Cxopah  Ra»ervatioi\-  Community  building..  .. 
Sao  Cailos  Rasarvatiait— Boundary  lencmg. .  .. 
San  Carlo*  Reservation— Traiber  improvements. 
Fait  A<MctM  ReufvauoD- Foiest  tttiruung. 


SUtataial. 


California 

Modesto— County  warehouses 

CieaaolCity— Coaveotiooceater 

Ontifio—hre  station  triimng  center. 

Pattwioa— Bamodilaty  tuil... , 

Tule  River  Reaenration— Community  center.. 
Caieuia)— Public  park  and  recreation  laciltty. 

Nevada  Caty— Waste  dispaul  system 

Qiuncy — CoouBuiuty  room  and  .ibraty 

San  OiegOh— Curljs  and  sidewalks 

Salinae— Agri-park 

Richmond— Child  care  facility    

Banning— County  office  building. 

Santa  Rosa— Industrial  park 


180,000 


:»  :)00 

100.  ooe 


100 
100 


16 
120 


2t) 
120 


SO 
48 


StatetoW.  

Wyoming:  Fort  IKashakie  (Wind  River  Reservalion>-Tribai  admiaisUation  cenM*. 

Rocky  Mountain  region  total 5. 043, 400 

MIDWESTERN  REGION 


3as,on 

306,800 

100 

136 

140 

128 

66S.00O 

655,000 

100 

26 

32 

384 

S.  043, 400 

5,  874, 000 

86 

588 

900 

2.823 

292.000 

iK.eM 

239.500 
224,000 

186,400 
104.000 


1,187.900 


252,000 
182.  OOO 
239.500 
224,000 

233,  000 
130,000 

1,  260.  500 


18;  000 

128.000 
160,800 
133.600 


110,000 
160,000 

201.000 
167.000 


510.400 


638.000 


80,000 
323.200 
140,800 
240,000 

42.400 
385,600 


100;  000 
40*.  000 
176.000 
300,000 

53.000 
482.000 


ow _ i.m,m 


1. 5I&.  oao 


418,500 
320.000 
128.000 


1,  307,  000 
400.000 
160,000 


Mid*esJein  region  !otai..  7. 127. 400 


».  487,  500 


127,200 
4S2.80O 
506.810 

302,400 
366.400 
480.000 
332.000 


1S».000 

746.000 
378,000 
456,000 
600.000 
415,000 


2«.0OO 
g8.000 

104,000 
9S.00O 


293,000 
UO.IXIO 
130,000 
121,000 


581.000 


654.000 


530.000 


no.  OOO 

48,000 
121,000 
280,000 


b30  000 


$2ft  000 

18,  two 

121,000 

280.000 


410.000 


469,000 


73,600 

92,000 

520.000 

650,000 

283,  200 

354,  MO 

80,000 

100, lOO 

235, 000 

lib.  OOC 

88.000 

110,  OOL 

74.000 

148.  COO 

280.066 

J5O,0OtJ 

600.000 

7SO,000 

248,000 

310,000 

200,000 

(40,  000 

288,000 

t68.  000 

200,000 

<:M,000 

100 
100 
100 
100 
80 
80 


34 

15 

20 

8 

36 
11 


79 
29 
20 
12 
36 
32 


I2« 


1*7 


130 

B 
144 

90 

85 

50 

584 


80 
80 
80 
80 


17 

?« 
;9 
49 


17 

28 
b4 
66 


143 


155 


45 

78 

S4 

;? 

m 


80 
80 
80 
80 

80 


8 

20 

14 

18 

8 

32 


9 
25 
14 
30 

8 
b3 


851.  500         1, 867, 000 


65 


90 


75 


802 


1.075 


80 
80 
80 

80 
80 
80 

80 


30 

55 
18 

88 
50 
35 
62 


38 
55 
37 

97 
60 
49 

n» 


100 


80 


38 

30 

25 
30 


38 

30 

25 
42 


89 


123 


135 


100 


100 
100 

;oo 

100 


270 


17 
15 

40 
36 


270 


» 
H 

40 
36 


100 


108 


no 


80 
80 

100 

so 

50 


SO 

59 
51 
80 


29 
61 
207 
12 
25 
30 
34 
» 
37 
SI 


u 


29 
84 
230 
14 
62 
40 
34 
17 
M 
3t 
SI 

ss 


17 
2(5 
44 

120 
11 
100 


80 

ISO 

139 

557 

31 
80 

80 

10 
42 
13 

71 

14 

£20 

IM 

36 

806 
"77370 


305 
250 
189 

155 
125 
206 
480 


2, 657. 000 

3.322.000 

88 

338 

447 

1,709 

626.400 
81,600 

873.000 
102,000 

80 

80 

27 

5 

39 
8 

390 

40 

7oe;ooo 

885.000 

80 

32 

47 

430 

240 
63 
bO 

125 


479 
"^570 


!3 

90 
200 
Hi 

735 


;2i 

339 
136 
46 
8i 
62 
37 
SS 
282 
167 
128 
185 
100 
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EttimatMl  numbar  of 
wnpleywa 


Location  and  protect  description 


California — Conf 

Anderson-  Police  department  building.. 
Loyalton  -  Park  and  recreation  facilities. 
P»la    Community  center 


EDA  cost 


Total  COM 


Ul 

uaddram- 

ployed 

Percent  EDA       from  project 

funding  area 


Estimated 


Total         employment 


44,000 
76.200 
60,500 


55,  OOC 
130.  OOC 
60.500 


Slate  total 


3, 350.  500 


4,  502  600 


59 
100 

74 


36 
28 
13 


28 
13 


21 
36 

25 


626 


832 


plhc 


Pieice    Community  center.  .. . 

fariagut  Slate  Park     Watei  system  impiovement    .. 

Fort  Hall  Reservation-  Rodeo  complex  improvement. 


218,000 

113.200 
113  000 


Stale  total 

Nevada:  Caliente  -Water  system  improvement  . 

^"*Penilelon  (Umatilla  Indian  Rpservation)— Multi-purpose  building. 

Medlord     Street,  park  improvement 

Grants  Pass— Fire  station 


444.  2W 


218,000 
141,600 
113  000 

472.500 


122,400 


153  000 


533,000 

533  OOC 

124,000 

155,000 

180.000 

225  000 

100 

80 

100 

94 

"so" 

100 
80 
80 


60 
24 

15 

99 


77 
11 
49 


SO 
26 
15 

IT 

:'7 

13 
60 


1,880 


160 

100 

80 


State  total 


■^Jfi-- 


837,000 


913  COO 


Washington-  .    .    „ 

Port  Townsend     Restoration-    cily  hall 

Colesville  Indian  Reservation-  Timber  stand  improvement 

Seattle- Swimming  pool.        —— 

Rtoton    Street  department  building.  

Usk  -Recreation  development  and  improvement  

Port  Orchard-  Parking  racilities  expansion  and  courthouse  improvemeirt., 

WeMpmit-  Ceremonial  grounds  improvement 

Belltvue-  Municipal  building  addition 


State  total  

"*        Western  region  total   .   

SOUTHWESTERN  REGION 

Arkansas: 

Wheatley    Community  centei  building 

Lonoke    3-building  municipalcomolex 

Van  Buren-  Municipal  complex — 

Cotton  Plant-  Community  building 

Big  flat  -  Walei  system 

Flippin    Water  system  improvement-  

Augusta-  County  services  building ... 

Altneimer  -Water  system  eipansion. 

LakeVillage    County  jail  and  courtroom ... 

Pine  Bluff -Sewerimprovements. 


133,600 

167.000 

128.000 

128.000 

375,000 

750,000 

36  000 

45  000 

98  000 

98  OOC 

96,000 

120  t'OO 

166.000 

166,000 

83.200 

!04  COO 

1,115,800  1,578.000 


9,272,000 


92 

80 
100 

60 

80 
100 

80 
100 

80 

70 


III 


150 


340 
44 

230 

64 

'.00 

384 


30 

70 
62 
14 
11 
23 
21 
71 


30 

70 
60 
14 
11 
23 
2C 
78 


299 


311 


113 

250 
161 
19 
28 
50 
46 
38 

694 


7,449,900 


80 


1,678 


1,928 


5,126 


Louisiana: 

Leonville     Municipal  Luilding. 
Afcadia     Water  ^,ystem  improvement   , 
Winnsboro-  Sewage  collection  system. 
Baton  Rouge     Paving  access  load 
De  Riddei     Water  sewer  tacilities. .    . 


Stale  total 

New  Mexico' 

Springer  — Municipal  complex. 
Roswell  Air  industrial  park.. 
Mora    Jail  and  courthouse 


178.  400 
242,  OOC 
328,0(1 

88.000 
135.  COC 

80, CCC 
315,000 

61,60L. 

88,000 
390.800 


48,  ISO 
160.000 
116  000 
120,000 
600,220 


223,000 
315,  OCO 
410,000 
110,000 
168, 760 

100.  ceo 

315.  OCC 

77  COO 

110,000 

390,600 

2, 219,  550 


80 
80 

80 

8l 
8t' 
80 
100 
80 
80 
100 

86 


37 
22 
10 
41 
27 
20 
76 
6 
23 
22 

284 


51 
68 
31 

50 
43 
3) 
Itf 
14 
38 
32 


531 


115 

180 

203 

66 

138 

141 

488 

24 

70 

220 

1  645 


60,200 
200  000 
146,000 
150  000 
750,275 


SO 
80 
80 


9 
53 
14 
30 
55 


12 

61 


30 
79 


46 
236 
114 

60 
642 


State  total. 


1,044,380 

1,305,475 

80 

161 

?01 

1,097 

134,640 
276,000 
320. COO 

182.000 
345  000 
320,000 

80 
80 
100 

14 
50 
22 

14 
50 

28 

24 
300 

100 

730,640 

847,000 

86 

86 

92 

424 

Oklahoma: 

Seminole    Community  recreation  building 

Wehimka    Multipurpose  municipal  building. 

Idabe)  (Choctaw  Indian  Trit)*)-  Community  center  building. 
Tuskahoma     Restore  national  capttol 


State  total 

Texas- 

Del  Rio  — Fire  station - 

Uvalde    Storm  drain  improvement 

Zapata  County-  Street  paving.. 

Teague- Street  paving 

Rosebud— Water  transmission  line 

Crystal  City— Water  system  improvement.. 

Elgin-  Water  transmission  line — 

Karnes  City— Public  library 

Caldwell— Street  improvements 

Brenham— Street  paving,  drainage,  water  main. 

San  Ygnacio— Water  tower  repairs.  

Austin— Park  improvements..    . 

Atlanta-  Street  improvements 

Devine — Municipal  building 


220, 000 
216,  000 
211,200 
140,  000 

787,200 


275,  000 
270.  000 
264,000 
140,  000 

949,  000 


80 
80 
80 
100 

83 


30 
41 

46 
32 

149 


40 
47 
46 
44 

177 


70 
90 

120 

75 

355 


96  COO 

80,000 

28,  000 

56,000 

76,  000 

36,000 

324,  000 

(76,000 

72.000 

76.000 

22.400 

600,000 

372,000 

66.880 


120.  000 

100,  000 

35.  000 

70,  000 

95,  OOC 

45.000 

405,  000 

$95,000 

90,000 

95,000 

28,000 

750,000 

465,000 

83.600 


80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80 
80, 
86 
80 


80 
80 
80 


81 
14 
12 

8 
14 
14 
10 
12 
19 
25 

8 

100 

46 

12 


102 
18 
12 
17 
14 
18 
14 
14 
26 
34 
9 

122 
77 
14 


299 
121 

67 
102 

42 
126 
112 

10 
113 
102 

20 
696 
159 

10 


State  total - 1,981,280  2,476,600 


80 


374 


491 


1.970 


Southwestern  region  total. 


6.450.300 


7.797,625 


83 


1.055 


1.492 


5.491 


NOTES 

PWIP  Projects  Not  Yet  Under  Construction: 

1.  Washington.  DC.  01-11-00870   Being  redesigned  for  a  larger  gymnasium.  Adverbatng 
sekeduled  tor  August  4, 1972.  Bid  Opening  scheduled  for  Aug.  14, 1972. 


2.  Crow  Indian,  Raservation.  Mont,  05-11-01275.  Ftre* 
chaagdd  adminntntion— problems  wWitn  tribe  drtaytat  praiwt. 

3.  Loiaa,  Ohio.  06-11-00830.  Land  ae««>«t>M  proWMU. 

4.  CaMweM,  Otiio,  06-11-00834.  Land  acquisition  problems. 


■t  pr»)*ct,  InditD  Tribe 


Footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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NATURAL  GAS 


(Mr.  TIERNAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcord  and  to  Include  ex- 
ti*aJ3M>us  matter.  > 

Mr.  TIKRNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
3.  I»72,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
released  Ita  "Statement  of  Policy  Relat- 
ing to  Optional  Procedure  for  Certificat- 
ing New  Producer  Sales  of  Natural  Gas." 
Before  analyzing  the  workings  of  the 
new  giveaway.  I  should  like  to  examine 
the  assumptions  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  issuing  the  order. 

The  four  Commissioners  acted,  they 
say.  because  of  a  "worsening  of  the  gap 
betw«en  natural  gas  demand  and  sup- 
ply." The  data  on  which  they  base  this 
judgment  comes  from  two  principal 
sources: 

First,  a  report  prepared  by  tlie  Bureau 
of  Nattiral  Gas  entitled:  "National  Sup- 
ply and  Demand  1971-1990."  But  the 
Commission  Is  deceiving  the  public.  It 
implies  that  the  report  was  prepared  in- 
dependently by  a  Government  bureau 
when  in  fact  the  data  on  which  it  is 
based  is.  by  the  Commission  staff's  own 
admission,  supplied  by  the  American  Gas 
Association.  And,  although  this  trade  as- 
sociation can  hardly  be  considered  a  dis- 
interested party,  the  Commission  staff 
does  not  even  spot  check  the  figures  for 
accuracy; 

Second,  from  data  supplied  by  the  Fu- 
ture Requirements  Committee.  This 
group  in  which  the  Commission  placed 
auch  unquestioning  faith,  is  made  up 
entirely  of  Industry  representatives. 

Further,  for  increased  prices  to  be  jus- 
tified by  the  Commission  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  gas  supply,  the  shortage 
would  have  to  be  shown  to  be  price 
elastic.  This  the  Commission  has  not 
done. 

Clearly,  no  regiUatory  commission  can 
fulfill  its  public  Interest  responsibUitles 
when  Its  asstraiptlons  are  so  ill-con- 
sidered and  unte^ed. 

I  am  not  saying  that  a  shortage  does 
not  exist  or  that  supply  is  Inelastic  with 
respect  to  price.  I  am  maintaining  that 
the  Commission  has  no  way  of  knowing 
the  troe  situation.  However,  some  flgmo 
recently  referred  to  by  Chairman  Swldler 
of  the  New  York  Public  UUltles  Commis- 
sion ought  to  compel  the  Commission  to 
take  a  hard  second  look  at  Industry 
claims: 

INITIAL  ANNUAL  VOLUMES  UNDER  NEW  INTERSTATE  AND 
INTRASTAlE  CONTRACTS,  LARGE  F>RODUCti?S,  PERMIAN 
BASIN  AREA.  1966-70 

(Billions  of  cubk  fMt  at  H.ii  p.s.iJ.  and  pticent  ot  lotai 
(in  parwiHieses)) 


Ynr 


Intcntata 


Intmtati        Total 


tK6                   _.  149.0(83.7)  29.0(16.3)  178.0 

M(7 60.4(78.2)  16.8  ftl.  8)  77.2 

1968 20.0(12.8)  136.1(87.2)  lb6. 1 

196»' ».4(18.7)  14S.4  (83.37  175.8 

»70(5iW)nthj): 10. 3    (9. 1)  103. 1  (90. 9)  1 13. 4 


These  figures  deiail  the  dedication  of 
newly  committed  oatural  gas  to  tbe 
interstate  and  intrastate  markeis. 

What  they  show,  In  the  words  of 
Chairman  Swldler,  is  that: 


In  10«8,  when  the  shortage  of  avaUable 
gas  flrat  appeared,  there  took  place  a  dra- 
matic reversal  of  the  relative  position  of  the 
Interstate  and  intrastate  market 

An  examination  of  these  figures  re- 
veals that  if  the  producers  had  con- 
tinued to  dedicate  the  sam£  share  of  new 
gas  during  the  entire  period  as  it  had  in 
1966  biUions  of  additional  cubic  feet 
would  have  been  available  in  interstate 
commerce. 

I  quite  agree  with  Chairman  Swldler 
when  he  says : 

What  the  data  suggests  Is  that  the  crisis 
has  been  caused  In  large  measure  by  the 
diversion  of  gaa  to  Intrastate  sales  .  .  . 
which  would  otherwise  have  entered  inter- 
state pipelines. 

The  significant  fact,  I  might  add.  Is 
that  much  of  the  gas  used  intrastate  Is 
employed  in  low-priority  uses  like  boiler 
fuel,  when  new  customers  in  New  Eng- 
land are  being  refused  service. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  disagree  with  the 
FPC's  action  in  this  case.  The  appropri- 
ate solution  would  have  been  to  seek 
statutory  authority  to  regulate  intrastate 
sales,  with  their  clear  and  direct  effect 
on  interstate  commerce,  and  to  conduct 
an  indep«ident  and  thorough  evaluation 
of  the  natural  gas  supply  .situation.  Fol- 
lowing this,  the  Commission  would  have 
been  able  to  establish  area  rates  which 
truly  represented  the  public  interest. 

There  Is  another  aspect  of  this  deci- 
sion which  is  equally  harmful  to  the 
public  interest:  the  administrative  pro- 
ceduie  adopted  by  the  Commission  to 
deal  with  natural  gas  regoilation. 

Section  4  of  the  Natural  CJas  Act  re- 
qiiires  that — 

AU  rates,  and  charges  made,  demanded, 
or  received  by  any  natural  gas  company  •  •  • 
shall  be  Just  and  reasonable. 

The  Commission  has  historically 
seen  fit  to  implement  this  phrase 
through  cost,  plus  fair  rate  of  return 
regulation  using  the  mechanism  of  area 
rate  proceedings.  This  procedure  has 
been  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
Is  generally  conceded  to  avoid  the  un- 
manageable burden  of  individual  pro- 
ceedings for  every  application. 

It  permits  a  thorough  investigation 
of  the  costs  associated  with  producing 
natural  gas  in  a  manner  that,  properly 
employed,  balances  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers and  producers. 

The  new  optional  piocedui-e,  however, 
short-circuits  this  established  method  in 
favor  of  a  showing  that  the  price  sought 
by  the  producer  serves  the  public  con- 
venience and  necessity.  No  longer  will 
the  price  charged  for  natui-al  gas  be  re- 
lated to  the  cost  of  senace. 

If  the  Comn.ission  were  to  vigorously 
pursue  regulation  under  the  "public  con- 
venience and  necessity"  standard  con- 
sumers might  very  well  be  protected.  But 
anyone  who  is  aware  of  the  regulatory 
workload  and  the  quality  of  utiUty  regu- 
lation at  the  FPC  knows  that  this  loosely 
defined  phrase  may  easily  permit  a  com- 
pletely legal  robbeiT  of  the  country's  gas 
consumers.  The  Commission  possesses 
neither  the  staff  nor  the  desii-e  to  ade- 
quately protect  the  public  under  the  new 
optional  procedure. 


Perhaps  the  most  harmful  aspect, 
though,  is  the  exemption  of  the  pro- 
ducers from  refimd  obligations.  Under 
the  new  rules,  6  months  after  the  ap- 
plication for  a  rate  exceeding  the  area 
rate  ceiling  has  been  filed,  the  producer 
is  allowed  to  charge  the  higher  rate 
without  being  obligated  to  refund  the 
money  should  the  Commission  subse- 
quently find  the  rates  excessive.  I  might 
remark  that  this  is  akin  to  legalizing 
robbery  if  the  thief  manages  to  escape 
the  authorities  for  6  months. 

I  urge  the  Commission  to  rectxisider 
this  crucial  policy  decision  and  to  replace 
it  with  one  which  truly  serves  the  public 
interest.  Such  a  policy  would  be  a  return 
to  area  rate  regulation  after  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  natural  gas  supply 
situation.  

LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mrs.  Abzug  (at  the  reciuest  of  Mr. 
O'Neiu.)  .  for  today,  on  account  of  Illness. 

Mr.  Clancy  i&t  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  Augtist  14  through 
August  16.  1972.  on  account  of  a  death 
in  the  family. 

Mr.  Lent  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  for  August  16.  on  ac- 
count of  ofBclal  business. 


SPECIAL    ORDKRS     GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  YOTJNG  of  Florida)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HoRTON.  on  August  16,  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Wyman.  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Heinz,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  ,  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr,  Gonzalez,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  AspiN,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Koch,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Pepper,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Dices,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Harrington,  today,  for  5  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extaid  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  notwithstanding 
it  exceeds  two  p>ages  of  the  Record  and 
is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printei-  to  cost 
$722.50. 

Mr.  Mahon  to  include  tables  and  extra- 
neous matter  with  his  remarks  made 
today  on  H.R.  16254  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  1278. 

Mr.  Rovssblot  to  extend  his  remarta 
on  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  9093 
following  Mr.  Gross. 

Mr.  Huxis  to  extend  his  remarks  (ffl 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  909t  fol- 
lowing Mr.  Rousselot. 
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Mr  DiGCS  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwlthstandln*  the  fact  that  It 
exceeds  two  pacee  erf  the  Recoks  and  is 
estimated  by  the  PubMc  Printer  to  coat 
$807.50. 

Mr.  Pttrcell. 

Mr  Staggers,  and  to  Include  a  letter 
sent  to  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  during  general  debate  on 
q  3824. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
qoest  of  Mr.  Yoimo  of  Florida),  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Findlet. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  EteRWiNSKi  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  E>kllekback. 

Mr.  Wyman  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Steicer  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  Bob  Wilson  In  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Gerau)  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosHER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Shrtvir  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  ScHiuTE  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  GuBsiR. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wyatt. 

Mr.  BURKZ  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli),  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rostenkowski  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  EviNS  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  RoK  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vandc  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  PtrciNSKi  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Rees. 

Mr.  Begich  in  four  instances. 

Mr,  DiNGELL  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stezd. 

Mr.  HuNCATK  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Symington. 

Mr.  Retd. 

Mr.  PuRCELL  to  six  instances. 

Mr.  Obey  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stantow  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gorman. 

Mr,  Annvrzio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Daves  of  Georgia  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Pke. 


HJi.  6067.  An  act  to  estkbUab  th*  Sawtooth 
NaUonal  Beonatloa  ATM  In  tiM  state  oT 
Tdalio,  to  temporarllT  wltlulTaw  certain  na- 
tional f orMt  lazul  in  tha  State  ot  ISabo  from 
the  c^Miiatton  of  the  TTIitted  8t*tM  mining 
lava,  and  for  otI>er  purpoaea; 

H3.  133M.  An  act  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  rear  1973  for  certain 
maxitlme  prognuaaa  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  for  related  purjxwea. 

KS..  16693.  An  act  to  authorl»  for  a 
limited  period  additional  loan  aaslatance  un- 
der the  Sttt^"  BualnesB  Act  for  dlsaater  vic- 
tims, to  provide  for  a  study  and  report  to 
the  Congrees  by  the  President  setting  forth 
recomnvendatlona  for  a  comprehensive  revi- 
sion of  dlsaater  relief  l^lslatlon.  and  for 
other  purjwsea. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bUl  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

a  86M.  An  act  to  extend  the  pcovlalom  of 
the  Oocnmerclal  Flaherlee  Baaearch  and  De- 
velopment Act  cA  1964.  ■■  amsndad,  to  th* 
(Dommlttee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 


ENROLi£D  WTT.Tfi  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Coaunlttee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
coounlttee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enroUcd  bUk  o<  the  House  of  the 
fe^owing  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
sitned  by  the  Speaker: 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  acnounoed  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  f  oUowinc  title : 

8.  5»«.  An  act  to  require  that  international 
agreeoenta  other  than  treatlee,  hereafter 
entered  Into  by  the  United  States,  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Coofrew  within  60  days  after 
the  esecutloo  thereof. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clatise  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  taUe  and  referred  as  ft^ows: 

aida.  A  latter  tcom  the  Saeretary  of  tba  Air 
Pocce  exparuaaatal.  deialopnoant,  taat.  and 
reaaareh  pKocuiMnent  aetlona  of  MOJOOO  or 
taore  durlag  the  6  monxba  endtac  June  30, 
1873.  pursuant  to  10  O.S.C.  2*67;  to  Mi»  Com- 
mittaecai  Armed  CaiTtcee. 

aMS.  A  lettar  frecn  the  Aaaletaat  Secretarr 
of  the  Interior.  tran«mltttet  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed l6«islatlon  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
aoenic  Blvera  Act;  to  the  Ctooomlttee  on  la- 
terior  and  Inaulai  AOain. 
RacBTBS  Prom  thb  Coiorrmoixix  OaMEaAi. 

2294.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  Pederal  efforta  to  combat  drug  abnse; 
lo  the  Committee  on  Oorernment  Opera- 
tions. 


-axxsR  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  oo  the  following  dates 
present  to  the  PresideDt,  for  bis  approval. 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  fcUowing  titles; 
On  Anfrust  14.  1972: 

Hit.  21S1.  An  act  f<9r  the  relief  of  the 
Howrey  Lumber  Co.; 

HJl.  15417.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departmenta  of  Labor,  and  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  related  agencies, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and 
for  other  pnrpoees;  and 

H.R.  1668«.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  public  works  for  water  and  power  da- 
velopment,  includmg  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers— Civil,  the  Bureau  of  Keclamatlon. 
the  Bonnevine  Power  Administration  and 
other  power  agenclea  of  the  D^jartment  of 
the  Interior,  the  Appalachian  reflonal  de- 
velopment programs,  the  ^deral  Power  Oom- 
mlsston,  the  Tenneeaee  Valley  Authority,  the 
.atomic  Energy  CiomTnVwion.  and  related  In- 
dependent agencies  and  oommlsslona  for  the 
ftaeal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  and  for 
other  purpoaas. 

On  Auguat  16, 1972: 

H  Jl.  6957.  An  act  to  eatablUb  the  Sawtooth 
National  Recreation  Ara*  in  the  state  of 
Idaho,  to  temporsrUy  withdraw  certain  na- 
tional forest  land  In  tha  State  of  Idaho  from 
the  opotitloa  of  the  trJS,  mining  Uws,  and 
for  other  purpoaaa;  and 

HJl.  16092.  An  act  to  authorlae  for  a  lim- 
ited period  additional  loan  mrwlatHnne  under 
the  Smah  Bnnlnaitn  Act  for  dlsaatar  vlctlma. 
to  provide  for  a  study  and  report  to  the 
Congreas  by  tlte  President  aattln«  forth  rac- 
ccnmendatiODS  iot  a  coeoprebenalve  revision 
of  disaster  relief  legislation,  and  for  otlaer 
purpoaea. 


ADJOURMMBNT 

Mr.  MAZaxaJ.  Mr.  Bjpaiaa.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  aCloum. 

Ttoit  moUMi  wasacread  to;  accordingly 
(at  %  o'ctock  aod  7  mtnutfia  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  imtU  temorrafw,  Wed- 
nesday, Ang«rt  It,  197S.  ok  IS  o'doek 
nwo. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  REaBOLUnONS 

Under  clause  2  ot  rule  Xin.  ref»rU  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BROOKS:  Joint  Committee  on  Con- 
greaelonal  Operattona.  Report  oo  improving 
liscal  and  budgetary  Information  for  the  Con- 
greaa  (Rapt  No.  W-1887).  Referrd  to  the 
Oommlttae  of  the  Whole  Honae  on  tl»e  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Report  on  regulation  of 
food  addtttves — Nttrttes  and  nltratea  (Rept. 
No.  93-1338).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  tJnlon. 

Mr.  DULSKI:  Committee  on  Poet  (Jfllce 
and  cmi  service  H.H.  11258.  A  btll  to  amend 
the  age  and  service  requlrementa  for  Im- 
mediate letli-ement  under  subchapter  III 
of  chapter  88  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
and  for  other  purpoees:  with  amendments 
iRept.  No.  92-1889).  Referred  to  the  C-rr.- 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  ITnlon. 

Mr.  MeMILLAW;  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJl.  18B80.  (Rept  No 
92-1840).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  WTN8  of  T>BnneB8ee:  Select  Committee 
on  SanJl  Buateeaa.  Report  on  small  business 
and  the  OOcupstlOBSl  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  (Rept.  No.  92-1341).  Referred  to  the 
OomzBlttea  of  tbe  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  tbetnuon. 

Mr.  PATICAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
CcwfeTMiae  report  on  S.  8726.  (R«p4.  Wo.  92- 
1S4S) .  OtOmnA  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  TOtnro  of  Texma:  Committee  on  Rules, 
House  ReaolutJoo  1928.  A  resolution  provld- 
iBC  (or  tb»  caasMarataana  of  H  Jl.  18S14.  A  bill 
to  ansMa  wbast  prodoeers,  proeeeaom.  and 
end-prodoet  msBttfsefesrers  of  wUas*  foods  to 
wock  togcCbsr  to  astsWStti,  ftnaoas.  and  ad- 
lalnlstsr  a  oootdlaated  in«graa  of  raaesreb. 
iitltattnn.  and  promotlan  to  oaatBtain  sad 
expand  markets  for  wheat  and  wheat  prod- 
uots  tor  tMS  as  twanan  foods  within  the 
niMad  StetSS  (BapS.  MSl  M-IMS) .  Referred 
to  tiM  Hsuae  Oalsndar. 

•kMr  OOS^OCB:  GoiBflitttea  on  Raise.  House 
ncsDlntlTtn  lOM.  A  resolution  providing  for 
tha  coasMSrstlon  ot  ooBTersauis  rtfiorta  on 
the  aassa  day  reported  (Bap4.  Ko.  23-1344). 
Ratarrad  to  tlis  HSuaa  CslisStr. 

Mr,  'OSLAMMft:  Ooso^tfttaa  on  R«dss.  House 
Reatdution  lOM.  A  reaolutlon  prsvMlng  for 
tlw  ssDstdsratlSB  oC  &B.  l«M7.  A  biB  to 
aMHsA  ttm  MtMpmt  9JaA  Jarmv9  Dsvatepmsnt 
Aats«l>Tt»laurassi*roa»I>2oT»|iwtMi« 
ths  UB.  slis»s  ai  snniwim  p>e}set  costs  pay- 
aUs  imAsr  sash  sc*:  to  sbmb 
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Aviation  Act  of  1968  to  prohibit  State  taxa- 
tion of  the  carriage  of  persons  in  air 
transportation;  and  for  other  purposes 
(Kept.  No.  92-1346).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar.  \ 

Mr.  3I8K:  Committed  on  Rules.  House  Res- 
olution 1098.  A  reeolvLflon  prorldlng  for  the 
ponslderatlon  of  H.rI  13114.  A  bill  to  de- 
clare title  to  certain  KPederal  lands  In  the 
State  erf  Oregon  to  hJ  in  the  United  States 
In  trust  for  the  us«,^^  benefit  of  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Warm  Springs  Reserva- 
tion of  Oregon  (Rept.  No.  93-1346)  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PKPPBB:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1097.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1237.  Joint  resolution  approving  the  accept- 
ance by  the  President  for  the  United  States 
of  the  Interim  Agreement  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  Certain  Meas- 
ures With  Respect  to  the  Umltatlon  of  Stra- 
tegic Offensive  Arms  (Rept.  No.  92-1347). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  O'NKILii:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1098.  A  resolution  providing  Cot 
the  consideration  of  HJA.  16071.  A  bUl  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1966  (Rept.  No.  93-1348). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  ..'.s  follows: 

By  Mr.  BROTHTLL  of  Virginia: 
H.R.  16366.  A  bill  to  repeal  section  453(d) 
(6)    of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of   1954; 
to  the  CODMnlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Mr.  BILBERQ: 
H.R.  laase.  a  blll  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port the  dissemination  of  news,  opinion,  sci- 
entific,   cultural,    and    educational    matter 
through   the    mails;    to    the   Committee    on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BSCH   (for  himself.  Mr.  Mat- 
soNAOA,   Mrs.   Mink,   Mr.   Mauxjasx), 
Mr.  Becich.  Mr.  Bkll,  Mr.  Dbllums, 
Mr.  Charlxs  H.  WiLiSON,  Mr.  Lbogktt, 
Mr.    Bos    Wilson,    Mr.    Fisa,    Mrs. 
AazuG,  Mr.  Pbsnzel.  Mr.  Polky,  Mr. 
HAI.FXBN,   Mr.   Ramosl,   Mr.   Hansxn 
of  Idaho,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Oude. 
Mr.  BLACKBxmN,  and  Mr.  SrciaER  of 
Wisconsin)  : 
H.R.  163B7.  A   bill   to  provide   for   the   use 
of  certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cul- 
txiral.  and  artistic  activiues  between  Japan 
and  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon    (for  her- 
self and  Mr.  Gubseb)  : 
H.R.  16368.  A  blll  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  U.S.  High  Court  of  Settlement 
which  shall  have    Jurisdiction   over   certain 
labor  disputes  in  Industries  and  other  enter- 
prises affecting  Interstate  commerce  and  the 
public   interest:    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 
Mrs  Abkcq,  Mr.  Bkix,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  CoirrK,  Mr.  Den- 
holm,  Mr.  Dhiman,  Mr.  Bn.BMic.  Mr. 
FoBSTTBX,    Mr.    GaxEM    oi    Pennyl- 
vania,  Mr.  HAX.PEaN,  Mr.  HXLarosKi, 
Mrs.   Hkks   of   Maaaachuseits,    Mr. 
McClACKXT,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.   Podell, 
Mr.  Rangb.,  and  Mr.  Chablbs  H.  Wil- 
son) : 
H.R.  16369.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  pcovicte  financial  and  other 
.issistance  to  certain  workers  and  small  busi- 
ness firms  to  aaaist  oompllanoe  with  State  or 
Fedsna  pollution  abatement  requirements; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banlting  and  Currency. 


By   Mr.   HARRINGTON    (for   himself. 
Mr.  Piufii*,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr  OTConski. 
Mrs.  Abzuo,  Mr.  Andekson  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Badillo,  Mr    Bradxmas, 
Mr.    BTTrnm    of    Massachusetts,    Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Co»man.  Mr.  Dmnan,  Mr. 
EswAHOs  of  California,  Mr.  Eil^erc, 
Mr.    Halpern.    Mr.    Hathaway.    Mr 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia,  and  Mr. 
Helstoski)  : 
H.R.  16360.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  of  the 
practices,  policies,  and  procedures  of  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  relating  to  the  availability 
of  certain  goods  and  services  through  Federal 
svipply    and   service   sources,    to   amend    the 
Federal  Property  and  Admlnlstrntlve  Services 
Act  of  1949  to  permit  certain  grantees  and 
contractors  of  Government  agencies  to  pro- 
cure certain  goods  and  services  through  Fed- 
eral supply  and  service  sources,  and  for  other 
p>uT)oses;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    hlmseU, 
Mr.  Praseb.  Mr.  Obey.  Mr  O'Konski, 
Mr.  HosMEB,  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Jones 
of   North   Carolina.  Mr.   Kyros,   Mr. 
LEoorrr,   Mr.   Madden.   Mr.   Mosher, 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Podell.  Mr.  Rancel, 
Mr.  Reuss,  and  Mr.   Roy) 
H.R.  16361.  A  blll  to  require  a  study  of  the 
practices,  policies,  and  proceUiu'es  of  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  relating  to  the  avallablUty 
of  certain  goods  and  services  through  Federal 
supply    and    service    sources,    to   amend    the 
Federal   Property   and    Administrative   Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  permit  certain  grantees 
and  contractors  of  Government  agencies  to 
procure  certain  goods  and  services  through 
Federal  supply  and  service  sources,  and  for 
other  purposes;   to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for    himself. 

Mr.  PRASEB,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  O'Konski, 

Mr.  Seibehlinc,  Mr.  Nix.  Mr.  Contb, 

Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Andrews  of  North  Da- 

Isota.  Mr.  Adams.  Mr.  Runnels,  and 

Mr.  Ashley  j  : 

H.R.    16362.   A  bill   to  amend   the   Federal 

Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 

1949  to  provide  for  the  use  of  excess  property 

by   certain  grantees;    to   the   Committee  on 

Government  Operations. 

HJt.  16363.  A  bill  to  require  a  study  of  the 
practices,  policies,  and  procedures  of  all  Gov- 
ernment agencies  relating  to  the  availability 
of  certain  goods  and  services  t  hrough  Federal 
supply  and  service  sources,  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  permit  certaUi  grantees 
and  contractors  of  Government  agencies  to 
procure  certain  goods  and  .services  through 
Federal  supply  and  service  sotirces,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 

Mr  Fraser,  Mr   Obey.  Mr.  O'Konski, 

Mrs.   .\Bzva.  Mr.   .Anderson  of  Ten- 

uessee,   Mr    Badillo,   Mr.   Braoemas. 

Mr.    Burke    of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 

Clay,  Mr.  Corii4an.  Mr    Drinan.  Mr. 

Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Eilberg, 

Mr.  Halpern,  Mr.  Gude,  Mr  Frenzel, 

Mr.  HA'rHAWAY,  Mr  Heckler  of  Wpst 

Virginia,  and  Mr.  Helstoski  i 

H.R.  16364.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 

Property  and  Administrative  Service  Act  of 

1949  to  provide  for  the  \ise  of  excess  property 

by  certain   grantees;    to   the  Committee  on 

Government  Operations. 

By  Mr,  HARRINGTON  (fur  himself,  Mr. 

Fraser.  Mr.  Obey.  Mr,  O'Konski,  Mr. 

Hosmer,   Mr    Jacobs,   Mr.    Jones   of 

North  Carolina,  Mr   Kvros,  Mr.  Lec- 

oett,  Mr.  Madden,  Mr.  Mahzoli,  Mr 

MosHBR,    Mr     Perkins,    Mr     Pickle, 

Mr.  Podell,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  Reuss, 

and  Mr.  Roy)  : 

Hi.  16366.  A   bill   to   amend  the   Federal 

Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 

1949  to  provide  for  the  use  of  excess  property 


by  certain  grantees;   to  the  Committee  on 
Government    Operations. 

By  Mrs.  HECKL£R  of  MassAChtiaetts: 
HJl.  16366.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  August  26  of  each  year  as 
"Women's  Rights  Day  ";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlcl&rv. 

By  Mr.  HILLIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Po«- 
sYTHE,  Mr.  WiKN.  Mr.  Del  Clawson, 
Mr.      Eilberg,      Mr.      McDadx,      Mr. 
Thomson   of   Wisconsin,   Mr.   Gude, 
Mr,  Sabbanes,  Mr.  Aspin,  Mr.  Quia, 
Mr.  HuNGATE,  Mrs.  Abzuo,  Mr.  SiSK, 
Mrs.     CHISHOLM,    Mr.    Clark,    Mr. 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Tike- 
nan,  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  D«s- 
wiNSKi.  Mr.  Waldie,  Mr.  Qaixaohes, 
Mr.  Pabcill,  and  Mr.  Melch^)  : 
H.R.  16367.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  prorl- 
sjons  relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death   pension;    to  the   Committee   on  Vet- 
erans' .\ffalrs. 

By  Mr.  HILLIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  King. 
Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Sebelius,  Mrs.  Han- 
sen  of   Washington,   Mr.   Hastutcs. 
Mr.     Veybky,     Mr.     Bbinkuty,    Mr, 
Ranokl,   Mr.   Bell,   Mr,   Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Helstoski,  Mr.  Danielson,  Mr, 
Thone,  Mr,  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Collier,  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr.  Hanna, 
Mr.    Obey,    Mr.    Anderson    of    Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Schxble.  Mr.  Bray,  and 
Mr   O'Konski)  : 
H.R.  16368.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  liberalize  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death  pension;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HILLIS  (for  himself,  Mr.  Lkg- 
oett,   Mr.   Charles   H.   Wilson,  Mr 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   Mr.    Mollohan.    Mr.    Latta, 
Mr.    Halpern,    Mr.    CKWiawwtG,    Mr. 
Duncan,  and  Mr.  Blanton): 
H.R.  16369,  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38  of  the 
United    States   Code    to    liberalize    the   pro- 
visions relating  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death   pension;    to   the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KA8TENMEIBR: 
H.R.  16370.  A  bill  to  Insure  periodic  con- 
gressional review  of  tax  preferences,  and  oth- 
er items  which  narrow  the  income  tax  base, 
by  providing  now  for  the  termination  over 
a  3-year  period  of  existing  provisions  of 
these  types;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MALLARY: 
H.R.  16371.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  one-half 
of  any  social  security  benefit  increases  pro- 
vided for  by  Public  Law  92-336  be  disregard- 
ed in  determining  eligibility  for  pension  or 
compensation  under  such  title;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York : 
H.R.  16372.  A  bill  to  create  a  national  sys- 
tem of  health  security;  to  the  Committee  on 
Wftvs  and  Means. 
Bv  Mr.  NIX : 
HJl.    18373.    A    bill    to    provide    adequate 
mental  health  care  and  psychiatric  care  to 
all   Americans:    to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr  REID: 
H.R.  16374.  A  bill  to  prevent  aircraft  piracy 
by  requiring  the  use  of  metal-detection  de- 
vices to  Inspect  all  passengers  and  baggage 
boarding  commercial  aircraft  m  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  REID  (for  himself,  Mr   Aboitr- 

EHc,  Mr.  Harrington,  and  Mr,  Po- 

dslx.)  : 

H.R.  16375.  A  bill  to  insure  international 

cooperation  In  the  prosecution  or  extradition 
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tfl  the  United  SUtes  of  psrsons  alleged  to 
^,.  commlttwl  aircraft  piracy  against  ths 
SiL,  of  the  United  Bt&tw  or  lnt*m»Uon»l 
liw;    to  the   Committee   on   IntwstfcU   and 

otarelgn  Commerce.  

By  Mr.  BOSBMTHAL: 
Hi  16378,  A  bill  to  terminate  the  Airlines 
mutual  aid  agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
intsrstftte  and  Foreign  C(immerce. 
BvUr.  BOUSH: 
H.B  16377.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a  register  listing  the   names  of 
certain  persons  who  have  had  their  motor 
vehicle  operator's   licenses   denied   or   with- 
drawn and  to  allow  more  efficient  use  of  that 
information,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  BOYBAL: 
H.B.  16378.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Itehment  of  a  national  cemetery  In  Los  An- 
geles Cotmty  in  tlM  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  St  GERMAIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Ashuet,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Browk  of 
Ohio,  Mr,  Collins  of  Illlnote,   Mr. 
Derwinski,  M«.  Hansen  of  Washing- 
ton, Mr.  HrcHum  of  West  'Vtrglnto, 
Mr.  McCollister,  Mr,  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Nichols.    Mr.    Rostenkowss3,    and 
Mr.  Stokis)  : 
HS.  16379.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  national  parks  or 
nstlonal    recreation    areas    In    those    States 
which  presently  do  not  hare  a  national  park 
or  national  recreation  area;  to  the  Oomralt- 
tee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  8CHWBNOEL: 
HR.  16380.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrlcnlture  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  several  States  in  carrying  out  a  prognvm 
of  animal  health  research;  to  the  Oommittee 
on  AgTlcultnre. 

By  Mr.  VAN  DEBRLIN  (for  himself,  MT. 
Keith,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Arcibhi.  Mr. 
Brasco,  Mr.  Brown  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Burkk  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Daniel 
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of  Virginia,,  Mr.  Damteijon,  Mr.  Dx- 
xjiNXT,  Mr.  OncMOUc.  Mr.  DiawxM- 

SKI,    Mr.    DTT    POMT.    Ut.    KELBSRC.    MT. 

Pobsttbx,  Mr.  Hbns,  Mr.  Hxlstoski, 
Mrs.   Ricks   of   Massachusetts,   Mr. 
HosMK,  Mr.  Kora,  Mr.  Iatjan,  Mr, 
McKSvTTT,      Mr.      Matwjwas*,      Mr. 
MosHEB,  and  Mr.  8r  Oermain)  ; 
HR.  18881.  A   bin   eetabltahlng    a  CouncH 
on  Energy  Poliey;   to  the  Oonimlttee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Oomnierce. 

Bv  Mr.   VAN   DHBRUN    (for  himself, 
Mr.     Keith,     Mr.     Oletblawd,     Mr. 
Steele,  Mr,  'Vtysey,  and  Mr,  Charles 
H.  Wilson)  : 
HJ».  1688*.  A    bUl   establishing   a   CouncH 
on  E&iergy  Policy;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  P1»KIN8; 
H.J.   Res.   1288.  Jotot  reeohitton   to  waive 
the  requlremeats  of  section  431(b)    of  the 
General  Bduoatlon  Previsions  Act  and  sec- 
tloB  498  of  ta>e  Hl^aer  Bdneatlon  Act  of  i860 
In  the  case  of  rules,  regnlatlOBs,  guidelines, 
instnietlOBS.  and  appUeatlon  forms  for  stu- 
dent locme  under  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program:    to  the   Oommittee  on   Bducatlon 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.  OOB.  Res.  688.  CoBcurreirt  restrfutlon  «- 
pressing  the  sense  ot  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect  to  the  accounting  and   return  of  all 
American  prisoners  In  Southeast  Asia;  to  the 
Coeomlttee  on  Ferelgn  Affab*. 
By  Mr.  mAcnai: 
H.  Ree.  lOOS.  Resolution      amending      the 
rules  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  ODtnxalttee  on  House  Admin- 
istration; to  the  Oommittee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SI6K  (for  himseU,  Mr.  Bol- 

LiNG,  Mr.  TouN«  of  Texas,  Mr.  Smttb 

of  California,  and  Mr.  Latta)  : 

H,  Res.  1100.  Resolntlon     to     amend     the 

Rules  of  the  House  of  Repreeentatlvee   to 

provide  for  the  tiae  of  electronic  equipment. 

and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Committee 

on  Rules. 
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|£SMORIAI£i 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH. 

419.  The  SPSASER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislaturs  of  the  atats  of  Caiifocnla. 
reUtlve  to  the  poeaarvatlon  and  protactlon  of 
an  arcba*«loglcal  sits,  which  was  referred 
t«  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Afialrs. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
ByMr.BnETON; 

HR  16383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Matlas  J. 
Ruba«g  and  hi*  wife.  TgnafJa  C.  Rubang;  to 
the  Oommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.  Ree.  1101.  Resolution  referring  the  bill 
HJl.  16363  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
the  Cuban  Truck  it  Equipment  Company, 
Its  heln  and  asslgna"  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner of  the  VB.  OMirt  of  Claims;  to  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 


psmsoNa.  KTc. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  ptfKts  wen  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  ac  foUows; 

271.  By  tbe  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Ken- 
neth R.  BUtiOT,  Bfadmaoad.  Va,  et  al..  rela- 
tive to  olsiaety  for  Lit.  Winiam  L.  OaUey:  to 
tlM  CommHtee  oa  Armed  Bervloaa. 

273.  Also,  peUtton  of  Mr.  and  tin.  E.  L. 
Adana,  OreevrtUe.  B.C.  et  al.,  relaUve  to  the 
i^£rf^fr>j»nt^  negotiated  by  the  President  in 
Moscow;  to  tbe  Committee  oa  F'orelgn 
ASairs. 

273.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Charles  Quick, 
BalttaaoM,  Md.  et  al.,  relative  to  vtetr  y  iv 
VietBam:    to    the    Oommittee    on    FoMtgn 
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MONROE  COUNTY  CLERK 
CLOYCE  MENEFEB 


HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  tfxtmovti 
a  THE  HOUSE  CW  REPRESENT ATTVB8 

Tuesday,  AiLowt  15.  1972 

Mr  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleaguee 
Monroe  County  and  its  county  clerk 
Caogrce  Meciefee  of  Holiday.  Mo.,  in  tbe 
Ninth  District  which  recenUy  received 
recognition  In  the  8«uita  Barbara  NewB- 
Press: 

[From  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News- 
Press,  July  24.  19721 
A  TowH  s  TJunmoN  Wowts  roa  McQovEiui 
(By  Kevin  P.  PhUUps) 

Paeb,  Mo— Parts,  France,  and  this  small 
Missouri  farm  town  are  worlds  apart.  Here 
the  phone  booth  In  front  of  the  county 
courthouse  smells  of  hay  and  Purtna  cbowm, 
and  Main  Street  loo»3  like  a  Sinclair  Lewis 
reject.  No  Confederate  monument  stands 
guard,  but  people  hereabout  fought  with  the 
South  during  the  CTvll  'War,  and  the  drtve- 
in  movie  down  the  road  In  Audrain  County 
is  named  "Little  Dtxle." 

In  most  ways.  Fails.  Mo.,  typifies  the  con- 
icrvatlve,  tzadUioa-oriented  U.S.  country- 
sUe.  Ttactetfove,  it  vomr  earns  as  a  shock  that 
Parts— and  Monroe  Oownty,  Mo.— are  aUnoat 


certain  to  Join  Bella  Absug  and  Jerry  RoWn 
In  casting  their  November  votes  for  Sen. 
George  McOovem. 

The  reason?  Quite  simple.  Monroe  Is  Mls- 
80urt*B  banner  Democratic  County.  This 
northeastern  part  of  the  state,  Icnovm  as 
•Little  Dixie,"  was  settled  between  1810  and 
1830  by  Virginians,  Kentucklans,  and  Ten- 
nesseans.  Counties,  towns,  streets,  hotels: 
they  all  seem  to  be  named  for  the  "Virginia 
dynasty"  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  James  Madi- 
son ,  and  James  Mocuroe.  F'ro-Coiifederate. 
dtirlng  the  Civil  War.  Monroe  County  voted 
heavily  Democratic  thereafter.  More  recent- 
ly, Monroe  Countlans  have  remained  loyal 
enough  that  OatboUc  Al  Smith  beat  Herbert 
Hoover  3:1  In  1028  and  Adlal  Stevenson 
whupped  Dwlght  Elsenhower  by  tbe  same 
ratio  in  laSfi- 

Not  that  local  party  leaders  have  much 
good  to  say  about  Oeorge  McOovem.  On  tbe 
contrary.  Bvaa  so.  tbey  ahruc.  "he's  the 
Democratic  nominee, "  and  tbey  expect  to 
be  able  to  carry  the  county  for  blm  In  No- 
vember. There  is  an  Important  political  les- 
son In  this:  that  tbe  wheels  of  American 
poimcal  realignment  grind  eneedlncly  slow. 
'When  the  votes  are  finally  counted  next 
fall.  QeoEge  MeOovern  will  undoubtedly  owe 
a  lot  more  of  tala  support  of  plain  old  tra- 
dition than  his  youac  "New  FoUtloa"  asal- 
ou  suspect  (or  wlU  admit).  Aad  stmUaxly, 
tb*  much  touted  "youth  vote"  wlU  probably 
fall  well  short  of  tbe  New  Ijoft's  cobeaive 
expecUtlona. 

Mow  fc*  the  oonvcrse.  Any  Nlzon  strateciet 
dzlvtiw  ttorouf^  Monroe  County — ruial.  con- 


servative and  Soutbam-oriented  as  it  is — 
woMld  tMwe  every  reason  to  picture  It  as  a 
snap  for  Rlehard  Nixon  to  carry  asalnst  a 
man  like  Oeorge  McCtovem.  But  tbe  Presl- 
dest  t<*  <M3ly  M  percent  of  tbe  county  vote 
in  l9Mk  and  local  estimates  credit  bias  with 
J  oat  a*-4«  percent  In  Noveaaber,  Vuim  tbcas 
I  lirninMtsnm  Is  the  idea  of  a  l»7a  reallgn- 
me«t  valid? 

I  tMnk  sa  Realignment  In  UjS.  poUtles  is 
mostly  a  matter  of  7  percent  in  one  county 
and  12  percent  in  another.  To  be  sure,  a  few 
volatile  constituencies  will  swing  28-50  per- 
cent on  a  single  issue  (especially  the  Isola- 
tionist upper  l^um  Belt  and  the  race-con- 
scious Deep  South) .  But  by  and  large,  Amer- 
ica's major  poUtlcal  shifts  have  been  built 
on  a  Tsie^xi  here  and  a  dime  here. 

In  this  context,  Monroe  County  does  have 
a  story  to  Uil.  Plrst  of  all,  local  Democrats 
generally  agree  that  some  of  Oeorge  McOov- 
em's  views  are  quite  unpopular.  Privately, 
some  wUl  hint  that  a  "disaster"  eouM  have 
occurred  even  in  Monroe  County  if  the  South 
Dafeotan  hadnt  selected  Mlssourt's  popular 
young  Sen.  Thomas  Eagleton  as  bis  running 
mate. 

aecondly.  Democratic  pollttes  do  expect 
Ntxon  to  gain  over  l»e»,  inevltaWy  setting  a 
OOP  presidential  record  in  the  prooeea.  More 
than  ever  before,  the  RepuMlcan  Party  is 
getttog  actlT*  and  argantaed — In  Monroe 
County.  If  the  nattonal  Demoerath:  Party 
oontlxnics  to  more  tn  the  MeOovem  direc- 
tion, local  leaders  admit,  Monroe  Oownty  win 
continue  to  move  toward  the  OOP. 

nkird.  cuxxant  voter  interest  auguis  weU 
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for  Pntldmat  NUon.  Uonro*.  like  other  rural 
Miwwurl  oouuO^,  do«  not  bmve  actual  voter 
regutratton.  On  primary  (Uy  or  eleoUon  day, 
people  simply  go  to  the  polU  and  vote.  Ai 
County  Clerk  Cloyoe  Menefoe  saye.  erery- 
body  know,  everybody,"  and  Judgee  an  on 
hand  to  prevent  the  oooartonal  fraud.  Kl- 
dc-ly  and  tacapaclUt«l  persona  can  art 
ahead  of  time  for  abwntee  ballots  and 
Meuefee  says  that  the  "one  abnormal  clr- 
cumsunoe"  so  far  In  1873  U  tbat  the  bulk 
of  the  absentee  requests— for  the  first  time 
ever— is  coming  rom  persona  known  to  in- 
tend a  BepubUcan  vote. 

It  doesn't  add  up  to  any  big  local  up- 
heaval. But  that  Is  the  genius  of  the  Amer- 
ican poUtlcal  system.  Slow  change  acts  as  a 
dampw.  In  Prance,  political  revolution  comes 
overnight  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  but  In  Paris, 
Mlssoiul— and  In  the  United  SUtee  as  a 
whole— It  comes  7  percent  and  12  percent 
at  a  time. 


EARLY   INTERVENTION   AND 
LEARNING    DISABILTnES 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 


or    IDAHO 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  BBPRE8ENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  Augtist  15,  1972 
Mr  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr  George  A.  Williams,  a  pediatrician 
from  my  hometown  of  Idaho  PaUs.  waa 
one  of  the  featured  speakers  at  the  re- 
cent Idaho  Early  Childhood  Conference 
which  I  sponsored  to  focus  on  the  needs 
of  young  children.  Dr.  WlUams  delivered 
a  timely  and  Informative  address  on  the 
impact  of  early  intervention  in  learning 
diflabUltiea,  and  I  include  his  speech  in 
the  RkcoRD  and  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues: 

THB  Impact  of  Eabi-y   Intebvention   in 

LfAJtNINC       DlSABH-mES 

(By  Dr.  George  WllUamfil 
This  discussion  Is  given  from  the  basis  of  a 
psycho-educational  child  health  therapist 
rather  than  as  a  pediatrician.  Por  a  more  de- 
tailed outline  and  discussion  of  a  chUds 
health  needs  of  our  pediatric  population.  I 
refer  you  to  the  American  Academy  of  Pedi- 
atrics exoellent  monograph  entitled  "Length- 
ening Shadows."  My  desire  with  thU  present 
discussion  is  to  further  us  along  the  path  to 
a  better  understanding  of  the  causee,  rami- 
fications and  treatment  of  learning  disorders. 

STATISTICS 

If  one  would  consider  that  an  accurate  ex- 
tension   of    the    term    "Learning    Disorder" 
would   include  and   encompass  all  typoe  of 
communication  problems,  then  one  would  be 
able  to  apprecUte  the  Impact  and  meaning 
of  our  most  recent  sUtlstlcs  as  follows.  It  is 
Mtlmatwl  that  one-haU  of  one  percent  of  aU 
"ve  blrtha  yield  a  child  who  Is  mentaUy  re- 
tarded. Approximately  10%  of  aU  school  age 
children    have    some    impediment    to    their 
laamlng.   IX   thU  projected  to  the  nation's 
population,  then  there  are  approximately  30 
mUllon  people  who  have  their  learning  abUlty 
compromlflwl.    Purther    analysis    of    these 
statistics  show  that  90%  of  these  people  are 
male  and.  Interestingly,  of  the  20%  who  com- 
prise the  famala  group,  psychological  overlay 
is  an  Important  factor.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment haa  dJsdowd  flgurea  that  indicate  that 
75%  of  their  ollanta  are  either  poor  or  non- 
readers.  Previous  data  has  shown  that  If  the 
child  with  the  Iwmlng  disability  Is  detected 
by  age  eight,  the  chances  of  amelioration  of 
all  or  majority  of  the  dlfflctiltles  are  about 
60-40.  tf  he  goae  to  puberty,  which  U  only 
four   years   later,    then   only   approximately 
20%  of  theee  chldren  wUl  really  be  helped. 
These  are  not  "perpetual"  statistics  but  these 
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pertain  to  only  now.  with  our  present  day 
tools  and  our  present  "batting  average."  We 
oan  do  Infinitely  better. 

WHAT     AaX     OtJ*     paOBLSMSt 

1.  Detection:  We  wait  too  late.  80%  of  all  a 
child  wUl  learn  is  accomplshed  by  the  age  of 
6  (Bloom  has  estimated  that  60%  is  learned 
by  the  age  of  4).  80%  of  all  c  chUd  wUl  ever 
be  able  to  accomplUh  physlf^lly  has  been  ac- 
complished by  age  8.  Thee<  physical  abilities 
are  important  because  chsy  are  one  of  our 
perceptual  modalities  and  in  part  are  a  yard- 
stick of  our  degree  or  maturation. 

2.  Labeling:  Experience  in  the  educational 
field  alone  has  shown  that    ve  must  label. 
We  label  our  grades  kindergarten.  1.  2,  3.  4, 
etc.  We  give  grades  A.  B.  C.  D.  E.  etc   In  fact 
an  example  of  mv  own  involvement  In  this 
was  that  of  a  student  at  the  University  of 
Florida  Medical   School.   We  did   away   with 
^trades.    We    gave    only    passing    or    failing. 
However,    it    became    readily    apparent    that 
there   were   some   who    were   doing   superior 
work   so   the   grade   of   superior   was   added, 
and  then,  subsequently,  the  professors  found 
that   some   people    who    were    passing    were 
only   barely   passing   so    'he   grade   of   "pass 
minus"    was    given,    so    we   ended    up    with 
superior,  pass,  pass  minus  and  faU.  back  to 
the  old  A,  B,  C.   O   method.   But   most   Im- 
portantly   we   label    IQ    wise.    Very    oft«n    a 
verbal  test  Is  given   to  ascertain  the  func- 
tioning IQ  of  a  child  but  usually  these  chil- 
dren are  non-verbal,   normal  children,   that 
Is,   they   are    normal    in   all    respects   except 
that  they  score  very  poorly  on  verbal  teats. 
The   score*   subsequently    are    low    and    the 
chUd  is  labeled  as  mentaUy  retarded.  With 
this    he    is    injected    into    the    educational 
system    as    a    mentally    retarded    child    and 
often  he  stays  there  until  he  is  ejected  out 

3.  We  err  too  often:  Very  often  one  misses 
a  diagnosis  but  more  iragically  is  the  fact 
that  no  one  ever,  or  rarely,  challenges  the 
authorities.  If   thev  do.   they  are  considered 
rabble    rousers.    For    ii  siance.    the    mother 
who    knows    that    her   child    Is    normal    but 
who  beleaguers  the  school  authorities  to  re- 
evaluate the  chUd  knowing  that  he  should 
be   In   the   regular   classroom.   All   too  often 
these  mothers  are  right  but  the  maimer  in 
which    the   children   are   evaluated   Is   really 
not  adequate.  Just   as   too  often,   the   chUd 
who    has    a    relative    amount    of    emotional 
overlay,  is  assumed  to  be  able  to  do  well  if 
"he  would  only  trj-'.  The  root  problem  is  not 
seen    that    Is,   the   specific   problem   that   U 
causing   this   child's   mabUlty    to   learn   and 
faced  with  failure  time  and  time  again,  he 
then  develops  a  reactive  altitude  toward  It 
and   then  appears  to  be   the   troublemaker. 
4    What   can    be   done?   We   must    update 
constantly    our    screening    procedures,    but 
we  must  screen  and  we  must  screen  early. 
If  we  waited  untU  age  5  or  6  to  screen  when 
our   children   have   already   learned   60%    of 
aU    they    will    ever   learn   and    have    already 
learned  it  In  a  wrongly  and,  or  inadequate 
manner,  then  they  start  out  with  two  strikes 
against  them.  We   must  have   kindergarten 
and  pre-klndergartcn  screening  and  then  we 
must    have    the    faculties    and    educational 
therapists    to    educate    these    children.    We 
must  stop  labeling  and  we  must  evaluate  and 
re-evaluate   constantly.    We   must   challenge 
ourselves  and   our  diagnoses  and   we   must 
become   part   of   a   team.   There   is   no  room 
for  an  individual  appraisal  of  these  chUdren. 
tach  discipline  Is  vital  U   a  truly  compre- 
hensive and  effective  program  is  to  be  pro- 
vided. 

I  would  like  to  give  an  example  of  how 
a  team  approached  the  problem  of  Educ*ble 
Mentally  Retarded  chUdren.  This  team  was 
located  in  the  Pullertou  Union  High  School 
District  of  Pullerton.  California.  This  team 
consisted  of  a  learnln„  specialist,  a  psychol- 
ogist, a  teacher  of  the  educable  handi- 
capped ChUdren,  school  nurse,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  administration  and  a  physician. 
PtUlerton  Union  High  School  District  con- 
sists of  7  high  schools  of  1500  to  2200  chU- 
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dren  per  school,  with  an  average  of  approxi- 
mately  14,000  students   to   20,000  studenu 
attending  In  any  one  glvMJ  year.  The  special 
programs  provided  under  the  Department  of 
Pupil  services  are  designed  and  administered 
by  Mr.  Walter  Retzlaff.  The  classes  for  the 
EMR  receive  their  students  primarily  from 
a  feeder  system  of  the  elementary  and  jun- 
ior   high    school    districts    with    additional 
students  commg  in  as  new  referrals.  On  an 
Intake  evaluation  the  child  Is  given  regular 
IQ    testing,    utUlzlng   the   Wechsler   Intelli- 
gence   Scale    for    Children     (WISC).    Why, 
would   one   ask   Is   this   specific   test   given? 
Most    MJl.    have    a    verbal    disability.    The 
WISC    will   comprehensively   evaluate   those 
strengths  In  the  performance  areas.  Specific 
nonverbal  tests  are  given.  If  subtests  on  the 
WISC  indicate  an  Impression  of  ixnexpected 
deficiency  In  the  communicative  areas,  then 
an  IlllnoU  Test  for  Psycho-Llngulstlc  Abili- 
ties   (I.TJ-A.)    is   given.  By   this  means  we 
speclflcaUy   designate   the    areas   of   percep- 
tual/communicative  dysfunction  elucidated 
and    then    educational    therapy    Is    started. 
This     educational     therapy     U     specifically 
tailored  for  each  child  and  for  each  specific 
learning  problem.  These  children  wlU  then 
advance  to  a  translUonal  program.  This  has 
recently  been  more  specifically  caUed  an  in- 
tegrated program  in  which  the  chUd  enters 
into  the  regular  program  attending  regular 
class  with  regular  students,  but  he  returns 
back  to  the  MEB  classroom  for  specific  help 
in  his  problem  areas.  The  result  of  aU  this 
is   that   at   graduation  this  chUd  graduates 
as  a  high  school  graduate  and  Is  awarded  a 
diploma  rather   than  a  certificate  of   com- 
pletion   ThU  is  SvccessI  Just  as  important 
as    the    intelligence    testing,    the   child   has 
been  given  a  full  care  study  including  de- 
velopmental    history   and   with   the    utUlza- 
tlon  of  the  fuU  committee  mvolvement,  .he 
oblectlves   of   education   and   the   needs  ox 
each   individual  are   determined.   This  pro- 
gram was  started  In   1969-1970  school  year 
and  has  Involved  since  then  a  total  of  355 

"'^  Now  I  would  like  to  ask  the  question.  spe- 
clflcaUy, to  those  present.  Why  Is  there  no 
more  interest  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
state  and  national  governments  directed  to 
this  enormously  vital  area  of  child  health. 
Why  are  some  areas  of  our  nation  and  even 
otu-  state  leaps  and  bounds  ahead  of  others 
in   incorporating   and   putting   In   to  use  in 

the  school  programs  ^hat  ^*  "^J, '^"J. 
about  learning  problems  In  children?  wn> 
is  one  citizen  and  taxpayer  given  up-to-date 
.scientific  educatloiuu  programs  (tboiign 
thev  are  a  rarity)  whUe  other  children  still 
learn  under  the  circumstances  and  with  the 
tooU  common  at  the  turn  of  the  century^ 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  criticize  because  my 
criticism  is  a  challenge.  Also,  I  have  msom- 
mendatlons  that  I  frequently  and  freely  give 
and  I  am  happy  to  use  this  meeting  as  a 
platform  for  such. 

1    My  first  recommendation  Is  for  a  kin 
dergarten    program,    state    a'^'i^o'    f«^*^~iJ 
funded  as  a  part  of  the  regular  educational 
profile   available   to   each   chUd.   This   must 
not  be  an  extension  of  the  nursery  schoo 
and  baby  sitting  programs,  but  an  Integral 
part  of  the  learning  process.  Screening  for 
this  program  should  begin  In  the  3  and  4 
vear  olds.  We  must  recognize  the  mentauy 
■gifted  early  as  weU  as  the  disabled.  At  this 
time  the  chUd  should  have  available  to  hlin 
an   educational   program  of   which   he  may 
take  advantage  If  It  Is  the  desire  of  the  par- 
ent just  as  our  programs  are  available  now^ 
certainly.   If   a   ohUd's  problem  Is  detected 
early  and  If  the  parents  are  motivated,  they 
will  take  advantage  of  the  wluca"""^  JJ!^ 
grams   available   to   benefit   their   children 
whether  It   Is   an   advanced   or   ««« ««f:^ 
program  for  the  mentally  gl«ed«;  «  "  »» 
k    program    taUor    made    to    renwUaUi    the 
learning   problema   o*   the   chUd   that  na» 
been   detected.   Re-evaluations  yearly   until 
the  child  has  entered  Into  the  educational 
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.merlence  should  greatly  limit  the  number 
ofcblldren  who  will  end  up  as  educationally 
huidlcapped  youngrters  In  their  preteena. 

3  When  the  child  haa  begun  his  educa- 
tional expertenoe,  he  shotUd  not  be  labeled 
and  hampered  by  artlflcUl  oiOegorle^  e.g., 
MK  Undwgarten,  flret  grade.  mentaUy  gift- 
ed etc.,  but  he  should  have  a  fluid  program 
through  which  he  may  move  at  the  peoe  that 
he  can  best  achlere  his  maTlmum.  Orades 
only  tantaUae  and  punish  the  exceptional 
student  and  In  the  "regular"  student  grades 
indoctrinate  them  to  score  hl^,  not  neces- 
sarily learn. 

3.  I  recommend  a  living  wage  foe  teachers 
commensurate  with  the  reqxmslbtUty  not 
their  worth.  We  pay  them  less  than  any 
other  profeesional  and  moet  erf  our  laborers. 
We  must  encourage  exoMlenoe  In  our  teach- 
ers and  we  must  asalat  them  in  updating 
their  techmquee.  Am  we  motivate  our  chU- 
dren so  must  we  motivate  our  teacher*.  We 
muat  have  more  and  more  educational  ther- 
apists to  deal  with  tbe  exeepUonal  student. 

4.  I  reconunend  state  workshops,  district 
vorkahops,  natkmal  workahope.  We  must 
dmemlnate  what  we  know  to  the  reet  of  our 
ooUeagues.  We  must  ooiutantly  update  our- 
selves. Less  Important  Is  the  huge  umbrella 
of  federal  Inveatlgatlam  Into  problems  of 
ChUdren,  If  It  U  Oiily  going  to  stay  In  Wash- 
ington. Theee  people  who  Inveotlgate  prob- 
Isms  of  children  interpret  the  needa  of  the 
Individual,  provide  programs  and  then  dele- 
gate responsibility  should  be  out  In  the  fields, 
seemg  what  the  problems  really  are.  We  must 
have  local  repreaentatlvee  In  Washington 
telling  our  academicians  what  their  iMx>b- 
lems  are  In  their  locai  communities.  We  must 
have  these  local  people,  teachers,  therapists, 
physicians,  not  only  available,  but  Involved 
in  the  process  of  providing  programs. 

5.  To  challenge  our  programs  there  must 
be  ongoing  research  Jtiat  as  In  cancer  or  heart 
disease.  We  must  look  for  the  etiology  of  our 
disabilities  as  well  as  for  their  specific 
therapy. 


COAST  GUARD   WEEK 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

welcomed  tbe  first  in  a  long  series  of  dlatln- 
guUbed  vlsltora.  Tbe  Bevenue  Cutter  Lincoln 
had  arrived  to  eetabllah  a  servloe  that  con- 
tinues to  tbla  dap— tbe  Alaska  PatroL 

Theee  two  aanlvenwM*,  faOlng  as  doeely 
together  as  they  do,  ^tTn^^^**'**  tbe  oloee  and 
effeeUve  relatlonahlp  that  has  always  ex- 
isted between  tbe  OoMt  Oaard  and  tbe  State 
of  Alaska.  Ii^om  Bairow  to  getehlken,  CX>aat 
Ouardsmen  of  the  Seveateeirth  Olstrtot  pro- 
vide the  search  and  reeeoe,  law  enforc«nent, 
marine  safety,  envlronmentkl  protaotlon.  and 
aids  to  navigation  aervleee  eo  eesentlal  to  a 
state  nearly  surrounded  by  the  aea. 

With  a  new  base  at  Kodlak.  new  helicop- 
ters at  Kodlak  and  Annette,  and  new  chal- 
lenges from  the  AroUe  Otrele  to  Valdea,  the 
Coast  Quard  In  Alaska  la  enteHng  a  period 
of  growth  and  dev^opment  that  matches 
perfectly  the  vigor  and  q>lrlt  of  tbe  Forty- 
ninth  State. 

Therefore,  I,  WlUlaia  A.  Sgan.  Oovernor  of 
Alaska,  proclaim  the  week  ot  July  81  through 
Augtwt  6,  1973.  as  Ooaet  Ouerd  Week  in  Alas- 
)ta.  It  has  been  183  years  slnee  tbe  establish- 
ment of  this  proud  service,  and  few  realize 
as  well  as  Alaskans  how  weU  it  baa  lived  up 
to  its  motto:  "Benaper  Paratua" — Always 
Ready. 

Dated  this  28th  day  of  July,  1973. 
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H.R.  16071:  SECTIOH-BY-SECTION  AHAIYSIS,  PlIBUC 
WORKS  AM)  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT  AMENDMENTS 
Of  lt73 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OW    AI.ABa* 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  15,  1972 

Mr,  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  procla- 
mation by  Alaska  State  Governor  Wll- 
Uam  A.  Egan  emphasizes  the  close  and 
effective  relationship  between  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard  and  the  State  of  Alaska. 
August  4,  1790  marked  the  creation  of 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  August  12,  1967, 
was  the  date  that  the  town  of  Sitka  wel- 
comed the  Alaska  Patrol.  Since  the  occa- 
sions fall  so  closely  together,  the  week 
of  July  31  through  August  5,  1972.  has 
beoi  proclaimed  as  Coast  Guard  Week  in 
Alaska. 

The  proclamation  follows: 

PROCUIMATIOM COA«T  OUAXD  WEEK 

One  hundred  and  eighty-two  years  ago,  on 
August  4,  1790,  President  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton signed  Into  law  a  bill  creating  the  young 
Nation's  first  sea-going  mllltery  force.  The 
set  called  for  the  eetabUabment  and  support 
of  ten  cutten  for  tbe  purpose  of  enforcing 
customs  laws.  OaUed  the  Revenue  Cutter 
Service,  the  agency  grew  with  the  years,  join- 
ing together  with  tbe  Llfesavlng  Service. 
Lighthouse  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Ma- 
rine Inspection  and  Navigation.  Today  this 
multl -missioned  service  (s  known  as  the 
United  Stotes  Ooaet  Otiard. 

Seventy-seven  yeaie  after  President  Wash- 
ington signed  that  bill,  on  August  13,  1867, 
the  remote  and  rugged  town  of  Sitka,  lo- 
cated  in   the   brand-new    Alaska    Purchase, 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1972 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBMMTAT1VK8 

Tuesday,  Aumut  IS,  1972 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  csi  August 
7  the  Committee  on  PubUe  Worka  re- 
ported favorably  HJl.  16071,  containing 
amendments  to  the  PuUle  Woarka  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966.  Sub- 
ject to  a  rule  being  granted  on  HJl. 
16071.  this  bill  is  scfaedulsd  for  floor  ac- 
tion cm  Wednesday  of  this  week. 

The  continuing  problem  of  high  un- 
employment in  the  Nation,  with  almost  5 
million  of  our  citizens  without  Jobs, 
makes  HJl.  16071  of  utmoit  importance 
at  this  time.  The  MD  contains  a  nmnber 
of  very  important  provisions  aimed  at 
immediately  reducing  imemployment 
and  at  fostering  long-term  economic 
growth. 

Included  among  these  jHXTvlslons  is  ex- 
tension for  an  additional  year,  through 
fiscal  1974.  of  the  existing  eoctiomic  de- 
velopment program,  which  is  designed  to 
assist  in  the  long-term  economic  growth 
of  depressed  arectf  and  regions  of  the 
Nation. 

Also  included  in  the  bUl  is  expansion 
of  the  highly  successful  program  of  pub- 
lic works  acceleration  oiacted  into  law 
last  year  to  help  in  providing  immediate 
employment  for  the  Jobless  through  con- 
struction of  badly  needed  public  works 
projects. 

HJl.  16071  also  addresses  several  im- 
portant areas  of  concern  through  new 
provisions  designed  to  aasiat  businesses 
threatened  with  shutdown  and  individ- 
uals who  become  unemployed  because  of 
standards  and  orders  issued  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  Natioo'8  envlroisment. 

With  permission,  I  would  like  to  Insert 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  oomplete 
analysis  of  HJl.  16071  for  Members  to 
examine  before  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor 
this  week.  The  analysis  is  as  follows: 


Ssdicio 
of  bW 


Amsfldi  act 
sectiw 


AmcMl*  stMMMot  ot  psrpsas 2. 

Would  idd  2  n*»  MstsaCM  to  tiM    ... 
psrpss*  dSHM  to  ficnesiti  tint 
scoriMHC  dHtresi  kM  tMSitrt 
tbout  wbttsatial  nitmiMi 
wtiick  it Inntntiiif  etdwlyn*- 
tieeM  f  RMrth  bw4  sepsveliiit 
oooMMaic  and  lecMlcssdiHani 
in  both  rurs<  trsas  isd  cntrM 
cities,  tnd  thsl  ordwiy  f  iswUi 


ordon. 

Amoiidi  title  I  (puWie  fKiiitt  I »• 

imti  tod  tuppiwMatanr 

Ttchnicalim«n<linMtto««i««i         30) '"{f!^*) 

rttermoe  to  idoirtity  now  teiliBa  (9)- 

numboi  fof  Public  WofkstiapsM 
prof  rim  criteria. 

Reduces  the  required  mimiiHiin  3(2) 101(c). 

non-FedOTtl  there  ol  egyeiMt 
ceft  ol  I  project  trooi  20  penerrt 
to  10  perceat. 

Technics  tmeodmert  to  tamd         3(3) IMW 

reterenca  to  identih'  nee  tscttee 
number  lor  trees  diiiiiiltMl 
under  the  public  wortit  impact 
pra»Mi. 

Deletas  tin  eentenee  Uwl  rs^wrst     3(4) 101(0 

thst  supplfetsi  f  aM  iiHi4i  be 
for  the  tote  purpose  of  inettsMt 
the  federal  centrib«tiaa  theee 
the  filed  mexiiiMiai  partisa  •!  tiM 
cost  ol  t  protect  otimwna 
authorized  by  the  ippiisaU* 
law. 

Detetes  the  lani«e«e  that  la^aifie     3(5) lOlfc) 

the  SecreUry,  in  deUHMiHRf  tbe 
amount  of  the  sapptaiMiM 
grant,  to  take  into  ceiuideretiee 
the  eateunt  of  usirdM«ps  er 
other  revtaties  a  projsct  nay 
reasonably  be  expected  to  (etwr- 
ite  o«af  and  above  cMUter 
opefetion  and  maialaiisnct. 
Technical  enendnmata  lo  sMke         3(1)  l«Ma> 

the  phrese."inaddi<iea>»tfce 
assistenca  otherwiee  auMwnzad" 
to  ehminatt  possible  infersMS 
that  other  ataiaUnce  is  ae- 
ther jed  tor  the  areas  des^netsd 
under  this  sediae. 
Technical  amendiMntt  to  rebM         3(7)  104 

Appalachian  isusttnct  restric- 
boMon  protects  approved  under 
this  title  othei  than  pubtic  works 
impact  programs. 
I  xtendi  the  annual  authoriutios  of    3(1)  lOS 

}800,00C.DOCthn>u|h  fiscal 
year  1974  lor  projects  sadar  tiiit 
title  ether  than  public  ««rks 
impact  projects. 

Adds  new  sec.  107  t»  set  oiK  en-        3(9)  

tena  for  dsaitnation  ot  "pabhc 
works  impact  a  reat'   and  to  a»- 
thorue  appropriations  for  piMie 
works  impact  prOHam.  Au- 
HMfiMs  an  annoai  apprepnatwa 
up  to  ^$00,000,000  tor  feacal 
years  1373  and  1974. 

ArawKls  title  M  (Public  Fe«*ty  4 

Loans  and  Finaoaal  Ataitlanee 
tor  Business  Oevetopment). 

Litends  annual  authorization  of  40) 2D1(C). 

}1 70,000 ,000  lor  asSMlance 
under  this  title  tor  fiscal  yeer 
1974 

Amends  catchline  lor  botinettloea    4(2) 202. 

profram  to  be  "Finaac«»l  A»- 
sistancc  lor  Businets 
Devetopment." 

Rewrites  subsection  to  indede,  IB      4(3) 2Q2(a). 

addrtion  to  what  aireedy  »  e«- 
thwned  in  this  eeetioa,  new 
loots  for  f uaranleaisl  tSMM  sad 
leases  to  private  borrowers  ap  tt 
90  percent  ol  the  ontalandirj 
belence  ol  a  toaii  and  up  toM 
pefctnl  ol  the  remaminil  reatai 
paymeata  uadtr  t  taaaa. 

lnd«datf»tT»Bte«  under  re*Tto-     4(4) 2a(b)(CX 

tions  on  finaoaal  ataittam. 

E  itends  2S-yeer  tiiee  iimtf  ea  Ian*    4(5) TUOXn 

ol  taaas  to  indude  fMisatset. 

Incressumaiinium  Ftdniilsaa       ¥fK ittl»Xf) 

assistance  participation  aadar 
this  sadion  fioai  «S  ptiasat  It 
75  percent. 

Amends  title  111  (Technical  Aaatt-     5 - 

anc«  Research  and  Intarmation). 
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SactkM 
e«U« 


Anunds   act 


rwMl*    S(3>- 


AMs  lanfaait  t*  pvrmit  «h« 
SKrMary  to  tuM  appltcanti  m 
ap^yint  tor  iMlitwr*  w«<*fc  tht 
•ppllcant  do«>  not  posMU  the 
Mpwttw  or  Um  ibiUy  ta  obUM 
tht  •xpertiM  rmtaaMfy  to  per- 
form the  tiekiucsl  itpwti  o( 
appliation. 

P«r  uts  th«  Soeretjry  to  <Wriy  ■>» 
to  100  porcont  o*  ttio  swaMMt 
devotopmant  plinmni  upaaHS 
of  an  Indiaiitrib*. 

I  nurtt  a  mo»«  iccuratt  n*er( — 
ptanninf  and  rosoarch  giMli 
authonzod  undor  tht  FodanI 
higtiwiy  lawx. 

Addi  turo  naw  wbMCtians:  tataat. 
(t)  i>  iddad  to  autlionu  anitt- 
anca  to  Statas  to:  (1)  prapan 
Sttta  oeOP't  (2)  provida  Statt 
asatUnea  to  aoonomk  davatop- 
•artdiMrictt;  and  (3)  r»" —  -^ 
trW  OEOP'i  in  ordar  ta 
ooerdinata  plannini  on ' 
district  lavatt. 

Si*(ac(h)itaiMadto._ 
iza  tha  Sacratary  to  prowda 
attistinea  to  aeanomic  daac.^ 
rnant  dliinett  to  battar  ooerdinata 


S(l)- 


S(2). 


5<4) »» 


nliiami  batwaaa  districts  aixl 

wol  umaiimiam  and  topimida 

ftnaneial  ataistanca  lo  dlitrieti 


that  tiaira  tfea  raapeasibititir  tt 
Fadaral  raviaw  proeass. 

Would  radasifnata  lac  302  as  sac 
3U.  Naw  302  «H*M  mttimin 
grants  for  tha  opantiaa  a* 
tionai  trainini  tacilitiaa  CMr 
structad  wtth  {rants  Iron  (Wa  I  rf 
this  act  Such  grants  may  tw  HMria 
up  to  75  parcant  ol  oparatiencaaO 
within  any  2-yaar  pariod  »mi*% 
5-yaar  panod  ba*nmng  wrth  tha 
dali  «l  anactmaat  d  thta  aaiawd 
mant.  Not  mora  than  aS,aOO.aM 
par  vaar  would  ba  mada  aiiadiWa 
tor  this  purposa. 

EMands  authorization  o<  SO  JM.OM 

gar  liacai  yaar  to  carry  out  Ikta 
Ua  tor  fiscal  yaar  19/4. 

Amanda  titla  IV  (Arsa  and  DistlM 
Eligibility) 

MiifiHB  spacial  iopact  araaaaa 
both  urban  and  rural  comiiartiaa 
suffanng  trom  low  inca 
stantial  unamptoymant 
thraatanad  abrupt  risa  in  u 
ploymant, 

Raducasaconomicdavalopmant  dis- 
trial  raquiramaat «(  two  lada- 
vatopmant  araas  to  1  radavalap- 
Riantaraa. 

Rawritaa  subparagraph  ta  _. 
district  cntaiii  to  raquira  that 
aack  Stata  approva  district  plans 
as  l>aing  consiitant  with  Stat* 
plans  and  to  raquire  thata^ 
provod  district  plans  batamdlM* 
to  tha  appropriate  Regional  Coaa- 
mission.  .. 

Amaiids  subpar.  »*<ch   pr^"""l 
limits  "economic  davenpaaiit 


5(5). 


S<9 


mi 


6CE) 


4UU>(6) 


atpaod   lO 


8(4) 


iibaa  SI*-   t(S> 


centers"  to  areas  with  at 

tion  up  to  250.000  to  aianantfe  a 
population  up  to  bOO ,000. 
Combines  existing  dehnb 
sacs,  (d)  (e)  and  (f)  mta 
»ubsaction(d). 
Naw  subsactian  (e)  permits  i 
anca  to  nonredevelopiiia»t  ataaa 
within  a  distnctwhon  such  aasut- 
aaca would  be  olsignificaatdiract 
benefit  to  a  redavelopmant  arat 
in  such  district 
Naw  subsac.(t)  assures  a  minimam 
of  5  years  ol  administrative  and 
planning  grawtt  up  to  75  p*reairt 
and  100  parcant  rospactiyaty.  ana 
providas  a  separate  authorizatioa 
ol  ;2O,0O0,0OO  pel  fiscal  year  tor 
liae^  yaaix  1373  and  1174 IM 
such  district  funding. 
Extends  existing  annual  authania* 
tion  of  tSO,000,000  lot  aaaiaiaaaa 
10  economical  davalopaaat 
centers  and  bonuses  to  ra- 
developfflant  areas  withia 
districts  throuth  focal  yaai  IW4. 
Amends  title  V  (Ragionai  Action 
rcuanng  Coffloaaaioos)  Adds 
to  the  functions  ol  the  canau^ 
aaa  tha  raquiraaiaat  that    _ 
CDiwitiftsioas  eansider  dtiWd 
pUas  be  coosMtaiad  m  Jaiaiap 
lag  i.u«aialiiaBin  andaaartj- 
natad  plans  and  pragraait,  aaa 
in  astaUMbing  prioribaaiaVW 


«t). 


483U>. 


503(lX7>. 


Sactioa 

o«bW 


Amends   act 


Adds  a  naw  suMac  0)  ta  ra«uwa      70l>CD- 
commissions  to  provida  for  public 
participatlen  i  n  ttiatr  plaaning 


503. 


4A3UK1>(B) 


403  (a)  (1) 
(0) 


4a3(a)  (Z) 
(C) 


4U(4)  ■») 
(I) 


A4Ms  ttta  paynMirt  of  alhainMra- 
thre  aapamai  Is  tha  cammissnas' 
ausbag  authority  far  tacbiucat 
and  planning  assistance. 
Rewrites  subsection  to  permit  tka 
Saeretaryto  deduct  such  soms 
as  are  neeeaaary  tor  technical 
assistance  provided  by  the 
Sacratuy  ta  llie  Ceaiimssioas 
for  expanses  of  the  Federal 
cochatrmen  awl  staff,  and  for 
the  Federal  riisre  o<  ComnissMa 
aipeasas  eat  el  the  spprepria- 
Uoos  to  each  regwnal  commissMa 
but  not  to  exceed  10  percent  at 
svch  appiufniation. 
Rewrites  sac.  509(d)  as  S09(dXl) 
le  preeide  tor  the  adddioa  e<  e 
na«subaae.(dXZ). 
Ckei«M  a  2-eacaHraar  autiwnu- 
(iea  far  rncat  years  1972  sod 
1973  of  005,000,000  lo  a  l-fi«al- 
y«ar  sutlwrTtstien  for  fiscal  year 
l*72i>ftlSZ,5O0,O00. 
Teohmcal  aaieadaieat  changinc 
word  "authoraation    to  "para- 
gtaph"  la  reflect  new  autherua- 
tion  paragraph"  (2). 
Adds  i  new  para.  UJ  to  autboou 
tor  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974 
tlOO.aoa.000  aaauaHy  ter  each 
ragioaal  eofflmission  wrtli  an 
aiaaeaiir  ptaa  appr ovad  by  the 
Secretary  and  up  to  $20  OOOOOO 
annuaHy  for  eacn  regional 
commission  without  an  approved 
rcoaeauc  plaa. 
Rewrites  sec.  511  aa  new  aabsee. 
bl  1(a)  to  add  tacbwcal  assist- 
ance grants  to  tha  activities 
that  tna  Saeratary  ■«<  •***< 
Federal  cochairman  must 
coordiaale. 
Naw  subaac.  511(b)  adds  the  ta- 
guiiameat  that  each  rational 
ooMaiiaaton  caanlinata  wdh  i<^ 
tricts  witlun  the  rafBn  in  pre- 
paring feat-range  regional  orer- 
aH  aMaaaiic  daaetefaient 
pro»aais  uader  sac.  5a3(aXZ) 


7(aK3) 505(aK2). 

7(aX4X.—  505(cX 


«»X5) 5«S(d)L 

7(a)(i) MUCdX 

7(aK7) 5aa(d) 


7(aX8). 


and  in  deaatopuii  continuing 
eont^ehaasira  piiMia  and  pre- 
gmnt  and  ia  itadhihing 
prioritiea  as  required  uader  sec 
503(aX7). 
A  frvMbmdtnc  anwwn**  wwicb 
retarstosa(.7(aK2)otthabdl 
whi<*  declares  that  this  section 
is  not  to  be  construed  as 
aCaaMag  aay  ptaa  ar  pncrain 
daveteped  er  revtaad  prior  to  tha 
data  of  enactment  of  this 


a  title  Wll  (Powers  of 

Secretary). 
Includes  in  this  paragraph  guar- 
antees made  by  the  Secretary 
to  «aha(iza  tka  SecreUry  to 
dispaae  of  property  and  collect, 
comiif  omtse,  or  dispose  of  ot>*«- 
galiaaa  held  la  ceanactna  with 
gaatanttt*  laede  by  hua. 

Includes  in  tlus  paiagraph  guar- 
antees made  by  the  Secretary 
ta  autharize  the  Secretary  lo 
extend  the  terms  of  guarantees 
for  an  additional  period  ol  not 
mare  than  10  years  to  aid  in 
orderly  ii9tMdetM«. 

Includes  i  n  this  paragiapb  guar- 
antees made  by  the  Secretary 
te  aethorize  the  Secretary  to 
deal  With, alter, or  sell  real  er 
peisoaal  propel  ty  acquired  by 
him  m  connection  with  pta'- 
antees  made 

Ineludea  I*  this  paragraph  guai- 
aotees  mada  by  the  Secretary 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  to 
pursue  to  fatal  collection  cIshbs 
auMist  3d  parties  m  connection 
with  guarantees  made  under 
Ike  act 

laatadas  la  this  paragrapk 
Hiasaitiiai  made  by  the 
Secretary  to  authorize  the 
SaeraUfY  ta  take  an  actions 
damiMe  in  adiatantrativetT 
daafang  with  or  reeliziag  oa 
made. 


509(d). 


7(aK9). 


511. 


7(k). 


8 


S(2) 


8(3) 


8<«) 


701(4) 


70M5) 


701(6) 


701(7) 


KS). 


TiMBk 


Sactioa 
otbiN 


Amends  act 
sectton 


NewtWaVIII— Eovi 
effects:  Adds  naw  sac  801 
authonzint  $100,000,000  for  the 
Secretary  te  provide  to  each 
individual  cettihad  as  halng 
uaaoiptoyad  as  a  result  at  aa 
eaviromnantal  standard  or  order 
assistance  in  the  todewing 
manner: 

(1)  UaeavloyiBeat 
compeasatioii  equal  to  at 
least  60  percent  of  the 
individual's  former  weelily 
wage  te  be  peid  as  leag  as  ha 
IS  uaamalayed  er  untti  ha 
lotuea  from  the  laber  force 
but  in  no  event  mora  thaa  71 

(2)  Mortgage  aad  reaW 
payaiaats  up  ta  1  year  ler 
those  individuals  who  have 
received  notice  o>  toradosurt 
on  mertnge  or  evictien  treat 
poaeiaarpiaea  e»  iiiliiari; 

(3)  6aaa«la*BHalaaaiilia(t 
authonzad  uadar  ether  laars; 

(4)  moving  axpeaaes  for  family 
and  effects  whee  oaaWa  te  ftad 
empleymeat  at  a  reaaaaaUa 
dataaee  but  doaa  had  am- 
ploymaat  bayoad  such  dia- 
tanca.  ^  __ 

Adds  new  sec  802  te  preaetVe  }«M 
that  othenwae  would  be  leetae  a 
result  ei  the  ealercoeieat  of  a*- 
vironmaatal  coaHol  la>iiiatiaa 
by  providiog  long-term  Iim>- 
inter««t(3»-yaer,3pereaat) 
laaaa  ta  kaainaas  eaterariaaa  far 
poltution  coatrot.  Mfeuld  autkai- 
lie  ;iOO.O«0,OaO  aoouaUv  for 
fiscal  yeara  1973  and  1974  for 
tkis  purpose.  ^ .  .   . 

hnt«St  sec  2  of  the  eat  o«  Jidy  S, 
1»7«  (Pat>li«  Law  ai-304>aa 
ameMled,  te  extead  the  mora- 
torium 00  redevelopment  area 
de-deaigwatien  te  ieae  1, 1»74. 

Aa>end(  ett  to  reaaaie  "eeoaeauc 
devetopanatoantar 'er    eca- 
aonucdevetopineBtceatairs   at 
"economic  growth  canter  _or 
"economic  growth  centera". 


It. 


MASSACRE  IN  BINHDINH 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  otixKMmit 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  IS.  1972 
MP    BOB    WILSON.   Mr.   ftieaker.  I 
Include  the  foUowlng  editorial  '"""J^* 
Evening  Star,  published  August  14. 1972: 

Ai»  Editoiial  -Mabsaom  D»  BOTBOtmU 

It  is  a  fervently  held  article  of  llbernl  f »lth 
that  If  the  trnlted  Btatea  will  Just  get  out 
of  Indochina.  aU  will  be  sweetneaa  and  11«M 
amon«  the  Vietnamese  people.  North  ana 
South  Communirt  and  non-Oommunlat. 
Thoee  who  chant  this  doxology  ignore  the 
execution  of  thousand,  of  VletoMoese  and 
flight  of  tens  of  thousands  more  when  tne 
Communists  toot  over  In  the  North  in  IBM. 
They  Ignore  the  mass  graves  containing  tne 
bodies  of  more  than  2.«00  South  Vietnamese 
civilians  murdered  at  Hue  during  the  1968 
Tet  offensive.  So  they  should  have  no  oim- 
culty  whatsoever  in  gioaslng  over  the  lest 
numerous  casuallties  of  the  more  calculated 
reign  of  terror  which  has  taken  pl*oe  at 
Blnhdinh  proTlnce  on  the  central  ooa«  of 
South  Vietnam  the  past  throe  months. 

Blnhdinh  fell  quickly  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese in  early  AprU  and  It  was  not  untu 
July  that  Saigon's  forces  launched  a  sarJous 
effort  to  retato  it.  So  the  Communists  had 
plenty  of  time.  There  was  no  need  to  huiry, 
as  there  was  m  Hue  In  19<»,  when  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  forces  counterat- 
tacked within  day>  of  the  city's  fall. 


Aecocdlng  to  Intelligence  reports  and  on- 
ttul^t  intervtewa  with  survlTors.  the  CJom- 
ZZ^  were  extremely  methodlcaL  TTiey 
«^*(d  up  hamlet  and  village  chiefs.  p«ilfl- 
«aooworkeni.  policemen.  mUltUmen.  te«h- 
^  doctors,  nurses,  clerical  workers.  Uter- 
!i*;  anyone  who  had  had  any  connection  with 
the  Saigon  government.  "People's  courts"  ex- 
ecuted several  hundred  (perhaps  as  many  as 
tSo)  and  shipped  an  eetlmated  6.000  others 
n)f  to  "people's  prisons"  In  remote  areas  of 
Sa  cotnmunlst-held  Anlao  valley.  Moat  of 
those  kUled  ^parently  were  executed  by  rifle 
^^^t  others  were  burled  alive,  beheaded 
or  hacked  to  pieces. 

None  of  this  repreeents  any  new  departure 
in  tactics  on  Hanoi's  part.  Aside  from  the 
«Mral  massacres  In  the  North  In  1964  and 
InUie  South  during  the  1968  Tet  offensive. 
the  murder  and  kidnaping  of  South  Viet- 
Mjaaee  officials  has  been  part  and  parcel  of 
Oommunist  ■liberaUon"  since  the  war  began. 
In  the  past  four  and  a  half  years,  nearly 
35  000  South  Vietnameee  civilians  and  ofll- 
cUOs  have  been  executed  by  the  North  Vlet- 
nMBsae  Communists  and  the  Viet  Cong. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  atrocities  on 
the  AUled  side.  But  anyone  who  Is  still  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that  a  Conmiunist  take- 
over in  South  Vietnam  would  not  lead  to  a 
bloodbath  of  major  dimensions  is  simply 
imorlng  the  evidence  at  hand.  A  poUtlclan 
lUte  Senator  McGovem,  who  advocates  a 
quick  and  unilateral  American  withdrawal 
irom  Southeast  Asia,  need  look  no  farther 
than  the  shaUow  graves  of  Blnhdinh  province 
to  see  where  the  poUcies  he  advocates  would 
lead  those  who  have  placed  their  trust  in  the 
Umted  States. 


"THE  NEW  FRONTIER"' 


HON.  JOHN  W.  DAVIS 

OF    OSOKGU 

IN  THE   HOUSE   OP   REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  15,  1972 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  and 
to  the  attention  of  all  the  Members  of 
Congress  a  poem  entitled  "The  New 
Frontier."  This  fine  poem  was  written  by 
Ronnie  Ted  Shiflett.  a  good  friend  and 
constituent  from  Rome,  Ga.  I  am  sure 
that  we  are  aU  grateful  to  Ronnie  Shiflett 
for  his  moving  poem,  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  our  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy,  and  I  oommend  it  for  the  edifi- 
cation and  enjoyment  of  aU  as  follows: 

DimCATXD   TO   THI   MXMOBT   Or   OCTl    L.ATX 

Prxsidxnt,  John  F.  Kennxdt 
(By  Ronnie  Ted  Shiflett) 

The  tides  of  time  are  drifting  high 
Above  the  earth  to  wash  the  sky 
And  one  by  one.  each  surging  wave 
Shall  flow  into  a  twUlght  bay 

The  tides  of  time  are  drifting  high 
Above  the  rocks  along  the  shore 
And  one  by  one,  each  sweeping  wave 
Shall  cleanse  the  sand  forevermore 

The  tides  of  tinM  are  drifting  high 
Beyond  this  world  of  darkening  sod 
To  send  it's  spray  on  yonder  shore 
And  wash  the  face  of  Ood 
The  tides  of  time  axe  drifting  high 
Beytmd  the  old  for  a  new  frontier 
And  every  wave  shall  wash  away 
Bvery  d*rk  and  troublesome  fe«r 
ftotn  every  weaty  heart  tb»t  hears. 
The  tidee  of  time  are  drifting  high— 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

STAMPS  THAT  HONOR  ILLIItolS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKP11E8ENTATIVE8 

Tuesday.  August  15,  1972 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  nU- 
nois,  the  eighth  State  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Union  after  the  Original  Thirteen, 
has  played  an  Important  role  In  the  his- 
tory of  our  Republic.  One  of  her  sons  was 
the  civilian  who  led  the  Nation  through 
the  terrible  conflict  that  threatened  to 
r)ermanently  divide  It.  while  aixither  was 
the  military  leader  who  was  In  the  fore- 
front of  the  fight  against  the  forces  of 
disunion.  Many  other  Illlnoisans  have 
had  an  influence  that  extended  far  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Conunlttee, 
I  naturaUy  maintain  an  Interest  In  both 
the  hlstorj'  and  the  new  developments  In 
the  Postal  Service,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Members  to 
a  historic  review  of  stamps  Issued  which 
properly  commemorates  achievements 
relating  to  my  home  State  of  Illinois  and 
its  outstanding  citizens. 

The  Post  Office  has,  from  time  to  time, 
beginning  in  1866,  issued  stamps  that 
pertain  to  Illinois  indivldUBOs,  organiza- 
tions, and  events.  Knowing  that  phUate- 
lists  and  students  of  history  are  inter- 
ested in  such  data,  I  am  inserting  a  list  of 
these  issues  in  the  Rscord. 
Tlie  list  follows: 

The  following  stamps  have  honored 
.  Abraham  Lincoln: 

In  1866,  15  cents,  black;  1869,  90  cents, 
carmine  and  black;  1870,  6  cents,  car- 
mine; 1890,  4  cents,  dark  brown;  1894,  4 
cents,  dari  brown;  1902,  5  cente,  blue; 
1909,  2  cents,  carmine;  1922,  3  cents, 
violet;  1938, 16  cents,  black. 

October  20,  1940;  3  cents,  deep  violet 
with  'Emancipation,"  a  statue  of  Lincoln 
and  a  slave,  commemorates  the  75th  an- 
niversary of  the  13th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

July  7,  1942:  5  cents,  bright  blue  with 
Lincoln.  Sun  Yat-sen,  and  map  of  China, 
commemorates  5  years'  resistance  of  the 
Chinese  people  to  Japanese  aggreasion. 

November  19,  1948:  3  cents,  brU^t  blue 
with  Lincoln  and  a  quotation  from  his 
Qettysbure  Address,  commemorates  the 
85th  anniversary  of  the  address. 
In  1954,  4  cents  red  violet. 
August  27, 1958:  4  cents  sepia  with  Lin- 
coln and  Steptaen  Arnold  Douglas,  an- 
other nilnoisan,  debating,  commemo- 
rates tile  centenary  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  debates. 

February  12, 1959, 1  cent  green;  Febru- 
ary 27,  1959,  3  craits  purple;  and,  May  30, 
1959,  4  cents  dsu-k  blue,  c(»nmemorate 
the  sesqulcentennlal  of  Lincoln's  birth. 

November  19,  1960:  4  cents  nttsenta 
and  green,  craitains  a  Lincoln  quotation, 
in  1960, 25  cents  black  and  maroon  air- 
mail. 

August  16,  1963:  5  cents  dark  blue, 
hlBucK  and  red.  commemorates  the  cen- 
tenary of  Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proc- 
lamation and  contains  a  Lincoln  quota- 
tion. 
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April9, 19C5:  5 cents PrusslaQ  bhi* and 
black,  which  contains  a  Uueoln  QMOto- 
tion,  coBunnnoratee  tta*  ocntanary  of 
a«n.  Robert  E.  Use's  surmidtr  to  Oco. 
Ulyeses  8.  Grant  at  Appomattoz  Court- 
house. 
November  19,  1965:  4  cents  black. 
Besides  the  Lincoln  stamp  that  was  is- 
sued on  April  9,  1965,  the  following  post- 
age stamps  have  honored  Grant:  IBM,  5 
cents  chocolate;  18»4,  5  cents  chooelate: 
1903.  4  cents  brown;  1W3,  8  cents  rflve 
green;  1937,  3  cents  purpie  with  Gens. 
William  T.  Shermao  and  Philip  H.  Sheri- 
dan; 1938,  18  coits  brown  carmine. 

The  following  stamps  commemorate 
the  World's  Columbian  Exposition  that 
was  held  in  Chicago  from  IS»9  1  to  Octo- 
ber 30,  1883,  in  observance  of  the  quadri- 
centennial  of  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Christopher  Columbus  on  October  12. 
1492: 

Columbus  in  sight  of  land,  1  cent  deep 
blue;  iftnriing  of  Columbus.  2  cents  vio- 
let; flagship  of  Columbus,  3  cents  green: 
fleet  of  Columbus,  4  cents  ultramarine; 
Columbus  soliciting  aid  from  TsabfUa.  5 
coits  chocolate;  Columbus  welcomed  at 
Barcelona,  6  cents  purple;  Coliuubus  re- 
stored to  favor,  8  cents  magenta;  Colum- 
bus presenting  natives,  10  cents  black 
brown ;  Columbus  announcing  his  discov- 
ery. 15  cents  dark  green;  Columbus  at  La 
Rabida,  30  cento  orange  brown;  recall  of 
Columbus,  50  cents  slate  blue;  Isabella 
pledging  her  jewels.  41  salmon;  Columbus 
in  chains,  $2  brown  red;  Columbus  de- 
scribing his  third  voyage,  $3  yellow 
green:  Isabella  and  Columbus,  $4  crim- 
son lake;  Coliunbus,  $6  black. 

Among  the  stamps  that  commemorate 
the  Trans-Mississippi  Exjiosition  that 
was  held  in  Omaha,  Nebr.,  from  June  1 
to  November  1,  1898,  was  the  $2  orange 
brown  which  was  issued  June  17,  1898. 
Appearing  on  this  standi  is  the  bridge 
across  the  Mississippi  River  that  con- 
nected East  St.  Lonis,  m.,  and  St.  Louis, 
Mo. 

The  following  stamps  commemorate 
the  Century  of  Progress  mtemational 
Exhibition  that  was  held  in  Chicago  dur- 
ing 1933,  the  centenary  of  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Chicago  as  a  city:  May  25,  1933. 
1  cent  yellow  green;  restoration  of  Fort 
Dearborn,  3  cents  violet;  Federal  build- 
ing, Chicago,  October  2,  1933.  50  cents 
green  airmail  issued  in  connection  with 
the  flight  of  the  "Graf  Zeppelin"  In  Oc- 
tober 1933,  to  Miami,  Akron,  and  Chi- 
cago, and  from  Chicago  to  E^urope. 

Other  stamps  of  significance  to  Chi- 
nftgoans  and  otheT  Illlnoisans  include  the 
following: 

In  1940:  10  cents  dark  brown  honors 
Jane  Addams,  social  worker;  3  cents 
bright  red  violet  honors  Cyrus  Hall  Mc- 
cormick, inventor:  5  cents  ultramarine 
honors  Frances  Elizabeth  Caroline  Wil- 
lard,  who  was  president  of  Branston 
College  for  Ladies  imtil  it  merged  with 
Northwestern  University,  when  she  be- 
ciune  dean  of  that  institution's  woman's 
college. 

Frtmiary  23.  195S:  8-cent  deep  blue 
commonorates  the  64)th  analTersazy  oi 
the  founding  of  Rotary  Bitematienal;  a 
Chieagoan  organised  the  first  Rotary 
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Club  In  1905  and  the  organiatlon's  head- 
quarters are  In  BvanHton,  HI. 

AugiMt  rr,  1968:  10-cent  violet  Woe 
and  bright  red  airmail  conunemorateo 
the  third  Pan  American  Games,  which 
were  held  in  Chicago  from  August  27  to 
September  7,  1959. 

September  14.  1969:  4-cent  green  com- 
memorates the  centenary  of  the  Amer- 
ican Dental  Association,  which  has  its 
headciuarters  in  Chicago. 

October  23.  1965:  5-cent  pale  blue, 
black,  carmine,  and  violet  blue  honors 
Adlai  Ewing  Stevenson,  who  was  Gover- 
nor of  Illinois  from  1949  to  1953  and  the 
Democratic  candidate  for  President  of 
the  United  States  in  1952  and  1956. 

June  a.  1968:  2-cent  dark  blue  and  gray 
honors  Prank  Uoyd  Wright.  Chicago 
architect  who  became  Internationally 
famous. 

July  5.  1967:  5-cent  blue,  red,  and  black 
publicizes  the  search  for  peace,  which 
was  the  theme  of  an  essay  contest  for 
young  men  and  women  sponsored  by 
Uona  International  on  Its  50th  anniver- 
sary; the  organisation  was  founded  June 
7. 1917,  In  Chicago,  where  it  has  its  head- 
quarters. 

February  12,  1968:  6-cent  blue.  gold. 
and  pink  commemorates  the  sesquicen- 
tennlal    of    Illinois'    admission    to    the 

Union.  ^       . 

The  support-our-youth  6-cent  red  and 
blue  stamp,  which  was  issued  during 
"IVatianal  Youth  Week"  in  1968.  was 
sponsored  by  the  Benevolent  and  Protec- 
tive Order  of  Elks  as  part  of  the  lodge's 
centermlal  observance:  its  headquarters 
are  in  Chicago. 

August  22, 1970:  6-cent  black  and  olive 
btster  honors  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  Chi- 
cago lawyer,  who  was  famous  for  his 
poetic  tribute  to  Ann  Rutledge. 


fiXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

In  th«  woods.  h»ve  Joined  the  Antt  Dec»txir 
Club  with  the  perverted  motto:  "My  coun- 
try, always  wrong!" 

Blake,  pontlflcally  wrapped  In  hi»  world 
Churches'  nukntle,  quotes  H&nol  news  source* 
to  declare  that  American  explanations  that 
"no  bombing  has  occurred  must  be  .     . 

untrue.' 

WhUe  Miss  Jane  from  Hanoi,  .says  she  saw 
bombed  rulna  "with  my  own  eyes  and 

there  are  no  military  targets. ' 

With  such  "prophetic"  and  "military" 
geniuses  to  advise  ua,  all  the  President  need 
do  U  call  them  to  And  out  what's  what. 
or  course,  he  mav  have  to  wait  untU  these 
self-appointed  know-it-alls  call  the  Hanoi 
party  line;  but  what  are  the  facts  to  these 
fantasy  fanatics'? 

Where  were  they  when  the  Viet  Cong  were 
committing  genocide  in  South  Vietnam?  Or 
when  the  "popular  Red  oHenslve"  .shelled 
cities  for  "terror  effect"  and  cavisecl  thousands 
to  flee  south  to  avoid  the  Red  shells  and  rock- 
ets? 

8<Mne  day.  may  the  cleric  playing  politics 
and  the  actress  turned  instant  military  ex- 
pert meet  In  the  Vietnam  Jungle  and  re- 
turn to  the  primitive  life  of  "Me  Gene — you 
Jane"  swinging  from  tree  to  tree. 

They've  already  made  monkeys  of  them- 
3eU-es.  dancing  to  the  tune  of  the  Hanoi 
organ  grinders. 

BXBTKAM    KLAUBCK. 

Brandywlne,  Md. 
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TEAMSTERS  PENSION  FUND  AND 
ORGANIZEL   CRIME 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 


DIKE  BOMBINQ  AND  JANE  FONDA 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

OF   MaBTl^NX) 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  KKPBESKNTATIVES 

Tueadatt.  Augtut  IS,  197 2\ 
Mr.  HOQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press 
has  recently  gtven  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  attention  tt  actress  Jane  Fonda's  ac- 
tivities as  a  gut  st  of  the  Hanoi  Govern- 
ment. I  am  stocked  and  outraged  by 
Miss  Fonda's  denunciation  of  her  coun- 
try, and  her  defense  of  our  foes,  and  I  see 
no  difference  between  her  actions  and 
those  of  the  World  War  II  propagandists 
Axis  Sally  and  Tokyo  Rose. 

Mr.  Bertram  Kaltsch,  of  Brandywlne, 
Md.,  agrees  with  me.  The  Washington 
Star-News  printed  his  letter  to  the  edi- 
tor on  July  31,  1972.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  Insert  that  letter 
into  the  RccoBo. 
The  letter  follows: 

DnCB   BOMBWO    AMD    JANZ    FOKDA 

Sa:  By  headlines  such  as  "Dikes  Bombed, 
Cleric  Saya"  and  "Reds  Quote  Jane  Fonda" 
tt  la  easy  to  see  where  the  enemy  gets  ita 
"aid  and  eonioit"  tbeae  days. 

Appanatty,  I>r.  Bi^Mie  Oanoa  BUka  of 
tlM  World  Council  ot  Ctauichaa  and  Jane 
Fonda,  Oscar  winner  and  international  babe 


or    .\RT20NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  IS,  1972 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr  Speaker. 

yesterday  the  first  part  of  the  article 

entitled  "Central  States  Pension  Fund" 

appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record, 

today  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention 

to  the  second  part  of  the  article:  "Central 

States  Pension  Fund  Loans  in  Michigan" : 

Central  Ststbs  Pension  Fund  Loans 

rN  Michigan 

TALES    or    MUrD,    KICKBACKS,     AND    THE    MAFIA 

Central  States  Pension  Fund  loans  to  busl- 
neesee  In  Michigan  do  not  involve  the  largest 
amounts  loaned  by  the  Fund,  nor  are  they 
the  moat  spectacular  in  any  other  way.  In 
fact,  what  one  could  say  with  a  threat  deal 
of  certainty  la  that  ..hey  are  typical  of  ^he 
loana  granted  by  the  Pension  Fui:i.  Ixi  this 
respect,  however,  a  "typical"  loan  by  the 
P^ind  has  come  to  include.  In  many  cases, 
bankruptcy,  fraud,  kickbacks  and  the  iJafla. 

As  near  as  can  be  determined,  the  first 
Pension  Fimd  loan  In  Michigan  was  made 
In  June.  1958  to  the  Park  Plaza  Motor  Hotel 
in  Birmingham.  Michigan.  The  amount  bor- 
rowed was  •SOO.OOO.  AS  of  April.  187»— Just, 
about  13  years  later—  the  balance  waa  tSOi.- 
335.  Had  that  money  been  put  in  a  savings 
account  which  paid  67o  interest,  the  Fund 
would  now  have  the  original  $600,000.  pUis 
•890,000  m  Interest 

A  lengthy  Investigation  by  OVKRDRIVE 
baa  dlacovered  that  there  have  been  27  Pen- 
Mon  Fund  loans  made  in  Michigan,  totaling 
over  $3i  Bullion.  As  of  April  this  year,  the 
outstanding  balance  on  these  loans  came  to 
approximately  »28  mimun.  Among  those  who 
got  money  commilments  from  the  central 
states  pension  fund  are 

Peiukm  fund  iitouey  in  iiichiff*n 
Fleetwlng  Terminal  in  Detroit — »300,000  in 
1958.  Thla  money  waa  lent  even  though.  a«- 


oordlng  to  Pension  Puad  reoords.  Um  com- 
pway  wae  In  "a  Unanelal  •traitjacket." 
■ven  ae  far  back,  as  May.  I»e3.  neetwlng  stui 
owed  the  Fund  a  balance  of  tUlfiOO. 

In  tiM  same  year,  the  Park  naaa  Motor 
Hotel  in  Blxmlngtiam  reoelved  a  tAOCOOO 
loan.  As  already  mentioned,  a  balance  of  over 
$203,000  is  still  outstanding. 

Detroit's  Henroee  Hotel  borrowed  (Leoo,- 
000  in  1960,  and  was  In  financial  trouble  al- 
most frcxn  the  beginning.  Almost  no  taxes. 
principal  or  mterest  was  eyer  repaid,  aad 
Henrcse  flnlotaed  its  ceu«er  in  bankruptcy. 

The  Robinson  office  building  in  Detroit 
was  the  recipient  of  a  $336,000  loan  in  1968. 
Financial  difficulties  were  run  into  as  early 
as  1962.  and  the  loan  balance  today  U  over 
$302,000. 

Country  club  where  the  Mafta  belongt 
In  1961,  the  HUlcrest  Country  Club  re- 
ceived a  $75,000  loan  commitment.  Hincrwt 
is  referred  to,  among  many  circles,  as  "The 
Co\mtry  Club  Where  the  Mafla  Belongs." 
These  members  of  Detroit's  Mafla  have  been 
Identified  bls  having  Class  A  memberships  at 
HUlcrest:  Michael  Santo  Pollzzl,  WUMam 
(Black  Bill)  Tocco,  Anthony  and  Vlto  Gla- 
calone,  Anthony  ZerllU.  and  Ronald  (The 
Enforcer)  Morelll.  Rubbing  elbows  with 
these  members,  say  concerned  law  enforce- 
ment ofQclals,  are  a  number  of  Judges. 

Bancroft  Nursing  Home  In  Detroit  bor- 
rowed $1,100,000  In  1962:  In  April,  1972,  the 
balance  was  $499,000. 

The  same  year  was  a  lucky  one  for  TrsM- 
port  Realty,  which  got  an  OK  for  $256000. 
During  the  same  period,  the  go-ahead  wa« 
given  to  Detroit  Harbor  Terminal  for  $5  mil- 
lion, and  Dearborn  Machinery  Moving  for 
$1,250,000. 

In  1963,  St.  Anne's  Convalescent  Center  In 
Detroit  borrowed  $200,000.  As  of  this  year, 
$109,000  Is  still  owed. 

You  pay  £/j.e  /und;  it  pay 3  you 
In  the  same  year,  Peoples  Outfitting  of 
Detroit  received  a  $500,000  loan.  To  date, 
records  indicate  $365,000  is  still  owing.  It  la 
also  Interesting  to  note  that  the  employees 
of  this  company  are  Teamsters  members, 
and  Peoples  pays  weekly  amounts  Into  the 
Pension  Fund  for  the  supposed  benefit  of 
these  workers. 

Jacob  Kozloff,  an  "asaoclate"  of  former 
Nevada  Lt.  Oovernor  Cliff  Jones,  aad  who 
has  been  linked  to  the  shadowy  world  <t  re- 
lationships between  Bobby  Baker  and  the 
Mafla.  borrowed  $243,000  from  the  Fund  In 
1964.  and  the  business  It  wae  for  went  into 
bankruptcy  before  the  loan  was  repaid. 

Detroit's  Curtis  Steel  Corporation  also  bw- 
rowed  money  In  1964.  Their  original  loan  of 
$160,000  Is  stm  $93,000  short  of  being  repaid. 
In  1965,  Klrkwood  General  Hospital  in 
Detroit  received  a  $1306.500  loan  from  the 
Fund.  Between  tb«n  and  July,  1968,  a  series 
of  Fund  loanis  flowed  to  them,  finally  totaling 
$2,334,500.  Four  years  later,  they  still  owe 
over  82  million  to  the  Fund. 

A  development  called  Professional  Plaza 
In  Detroit  borrowed  $4,860,000  In  1966.  This 
year,  they  have  managed  to  show  a  balance 
owed  of  more  than  was  borrowed:  $5,068,000. 
The  Shenandoah  QolX  Club  In  Detroit  re- 
ceived $553,000  in  1968,  and  now  owes 
$461,000  on  it. 

Another  Detroit  hospital— Northwest  Gen- 
eral—applied for  and  got  a  $1,426,333  loan  In 
1969:  their  balance  Is  currently  $1,299,707. 
Half  a  million  to  Long  Transportation 
A  face  well-known  to  truckers  in  the  mid- 
west borrowed  from  the  Fund  In  1970:  Wayne 
Long  of  bong  Transportation  in  Detroit  re- 
ceived a  loan  of  «5M»00.  Two  years  later,  he 
still  owed  $538,070  on  It  Although  it  has  been 
checked  into,  no  one  seems  to  be  able  to 
learn  what  the  money  was  used  for.       _^ 

Another  1970  loan  shows  eren  leas  repey- 
ment.  An  outfit  called  A  *  O  Promotions. 
Inc..  borrowed  $60,066  on  a  supper  club  in 
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■^-tal  PaUa  ^^^T  *****  ^***'  ****y  "'"^  **"** 
lia^  on  tba  two  year  old  loan. 

uTappawnt  tatpXDi  with  repay»ent 
^uSTon  loans  made  In  1970  Is  the  H.  F. 
SSpben  company  In  Detroit.  Two  ye^ 
i^oThey  borrowed  $2,300,000.  This  year,  they 
^  owe  $2,185*«e. 

'High  rtefc"  b«t  gtt»  loan  anyway 
Built  RTght  Oenter.  Inc.,  of  Detroit  far 
MMttDle  borrowed  $180,000  from  the  Fuad 
S^tortt  IBTl  ThU  loan,  it  wooJd  be  pre- 
sumed, was  mad*  tweaiae  the  oompany  was 
SSto  enou«»i  to  pay  b«*  the  loan,  plus 
nZresC  However,  reoorda  obtained  frooa  the 
Vlchigaii  Treasury  Department  show  that 
SiJlt  Right's  financial  condition.  Just  four 
nionths  before  the  loan  was  made,  left  some- 
thing to  be  desired.  

Otts  CPA  who  rertewed  their  tax  form 
aaid  that  be  oooaMered  them  a  "high  '^"_ 
sad  that  this  waa  ttie  type  of  bn»tna«" 
that  "no  bank  in  tiie  Unlt«l  BUtas  would 
toaa  money  to."  Parhapa  that  is  why  Built 
Bight  owed— two  years  later— $141,903  on 
their  $120,000  loan. 

But  Built  Right  Center  Is  not  alone  when 
It  comes  to  being  In  shaky  condition  when 
iMtwwlng  n»a»y  ft«m  taie  Fund. 

Flint  ItBtor  ttiii,  located  In  Jllnt  borrowed 
$l4aWX»  In  Jtorember,  1»70.  Treasury  De- 
pi^rtaeot  docucMnta  for  the  period  prior  to 
\baX  (December  31,  1969)  show  that  Flint 
Motor  had  $2  mUUon  In  outstanding  long 
term  loans,  $681,031  In  currently  due  bCs. 
and  had  Just  declared  a  deficit  of  $*4S.431. 
Tet  flint  Motor  Irm  received  their  loan  lees 
than  a  year  latac.  As  of  April,  1872,  they  stUl 
owed  $1,383,888  on  It. 

Loan  arranger  to  Mafia  figure 
Pension  Fund  loans  have  been  made  to 
Michigan  companies  controlled  by  the  Mafia. 
One  such  oompany  la  the  Home  Juice  Com- 
pany la  Detroit.  In  August,  lf64.  Home  Juice 
iscelved  a  $500,000  loan  from  the  Fund.  The 
loan,  according  to  aeveral  sources,  was  ob- 
t^iiwMt  When  AnUkony  Qlacalone  made  the 
arrangemenu  with  Jimmy  Hoffa.  Anthony's 
brother,  Vlto.  waa  an  officer  of  Home  Juice 
Company,  Inc,  when  the  laac  was  made.  The 
parent  corporation  of  Home  Juice  is  located 
In  Melrose  Park,  minola,  and  has  subaidlarlee 
la  Peoria.  Milwaukee  and  Tulsa.  As  of  this 
year.  Home  Juice  stlU  owed  the  Fund  $800.- 
80$  oa  the  loan.  Although  this  particular 
loaa  tnr  Itsall  doesnt  deviate  from  the  pat- 
tern ot  thoee  prevloaaly  mentloaed,  those 
Inrolved  in  obtaining  the  loan  and  running 
tie  company,  are  aoteworthy  for  their  other 
actlTlties. 

Overdrive  has  dtaoovered  that  the  loan  ar- 
ranger— Anthony  Qlacalone — Is  one  of  the 
dtoeetora  ot  the  Mafla  In  Detoolt,  and  Is  con- 
lidsrad  thatr  cblaf  enforcer.  His  arreat/con- 
vletton  record  sbowa  charges  of  armed  r.  b- 
bary,  extortion,  bribery,  felonious  assault  aiid 
rape.  Qlacalone  is  considered  to  be  "most 
Important"   In   Detroit's   Mafia  strifcture. 

In  1966,  Anthony  attended  the  Teamsters 
convention  In  Miami  Beach  as  a  gnest  of 
Jimmy  Hoffa.  no  less.  Hoffa  commented  on 
Olacalone's  presence  as  "showing  respect  for 
a  responsible  union,"  and  praised  Anthony 
lavishly.  Other  bifocmatloQ  has  been  ob- 
tained showing  that  Anthony  Qlacalone 
donated  $25,017  to  Holla's  son.  James  P., 
when  he  unsueceasfully  ran  for  a  seat  in  the 
Michigan  House  of  Bepweentatives.  What 
was  especially  Interesting  about  this  waa 
that  It  was  three  ttmes  the  total  olBelidly 
reported  by  HoSa  as  campaign  ejtpenees. 

Vlto  Otaealocw,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
leaaer  otlelal  la  the  Detroit  Mafla.  Vlto  is 
Usted  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  area's  organised 
crime  structtire,  and  a  "specialist"  in  gam- 
bling operations.  In  addition,  he  is  oooaid- 
C(«d  "as  tmigh  as  bis  iicotbar  as  an  enXoroer. ' 
VKols  BOM*  iimii  Aowa  U  entries  since 
IMi. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMAHKS 

Who  getM  tae  ktokbaoieT 
Surpriaing  to  aoBW.  but  not  ^muaual  with- 
in the  TWUBBters  umon.  1«  the  me»*od  toy 
which  MM-Olty  DaTBtopmamt  Oorpc«**'».i° 
Detroit  obtained  a  loan  la  AngOBt.  l***^*™" 
Clty  a  real  estate  B«a  soagfat  a  »lJ«»,O00 
loan,  but  •waa  toM  that  It  oooM  only  have 
$1  075,000.  The  b^anoe  of  $175,000.  It  was 
explained  to  MM-Olty.  ■wonMI  ha^w  to  come 
off  the  top  for  varloua  klekbadcB,  hrlbea,  etc. 
This,  of  coraws,  is  m  keeping  wltti  the  long- 
standing Pension  Ftmd  mle  of  kickbacks 
being  no  less  than  10%  of  the  total  of  the 

Mld-Olty.    looking    for    a    cut-rate    deal, 
decided  to  go  Tor  the  $1,075,000  loan.  Tlie 
cost   of   obtaining   this   amount  was   more 
rearoaable.  By  going  to  a  leas  highly-placed 
corrupter  named  Samiiel  Marroeo,  Mld-Clty 
was  only  required  to  pay  a  $28,000  Wckback. 
Although   Marroao   la   not    in   the   top  ten 
when  It  comes  to  arranging  Central  States 
loana   his  credentials  are  impeccable:  he  is 
an    ex-convtct    and    ex-Teamstens    Business 
Agent    (which   some   may   claim   is   saying 
the  same  thing  twice)    and  has  been  con- 
victed  of   conspiracy  to   soUcit   and   accept 
bribes.    Income    tax    evasion,    transporting 
counterfeit  bonds  and  parole  violation. 
Cenfrol   StaUi   auditor  agree*    to   kickback 
The  problem  for  Mld-Clty  still  remained, 
however,  as  tbey  claUned  they  still  needed 
the  additional  $175,000.  The  company  then 
appcoaslMd  James  (Jaaaaj  Doyle  >  Flumerl.  a 
Mafla  official  In  New  York,  and  asked  If  he 
could  be  of  help  in  arranging  a  Central  States 
loan  through  Sew  Tork.  The  Detroit  Mafla 
learned  of  this  proposal,  and  became  Justifi- 
ably angry.  After  aU,  the  agreement  among 
Maa^  famUlBB  U  tHat  nompantae  wttbln  their 
jurladVction    must    deal    with    the    nearest 
Mafia  family;  not  go  outside  the  area. 

PlaaKrl  (enrrently  dea«  as  tha  result  of  a 
^^^Lm.  txecution)  n»da  a  deal  wJiareby  Cen- 
tral States  Pension  Fund  auditor  David 
Wenger  would  receive  a  $6,000  kickback  for 
arranging  the  loan. 

The  eaaulng  jurisdictional  quarrel  that 
re0«dte«  bet  awn  the  I$bw  Tort  and  Detroit 
\Mmftm.  about  who  would  reoelva  wfedU  kick- 
back waa  broosbt  to  the  attentiea  <d  the 
Mafia  NaUoaal  Advisory  Oiwup.  They  rulad 
»>..t  gr.  arbittation  must  take  pla««.  This 
meeting  was  held  in  Pittsburgh,  and  referred 
by  Frank  Amato,  second-in-command  of  the 
Pittsburgh  liiafia.  Bepreaenttng  the  Ifrw  York 
Mafla  at  tt»e  meeting  were:  8al»a*ore  (Sally 
Burns)  OthmOo,  Mwanl  (Bdaia  Bug)  Lan- 
litrU  and  Sairatsw  OBlebrlno.  Ptttsfcorghs 
representattoa  iM^iMtod  John  Larooea.  ebtef 
of  tffga"*''*^  crime  in  westarn  Pannayvlaala, 
and  Mafla  mambets  Frank  J.  Bosa.  Joseph 
Slca  and  Qabriel  Mannarlo.  Detroit's  view- 
point was  put  forward  by  Marroeo  and  Do- 
minic (Fat  Dominic)  CKwrado. 

After  the  dispute  'waa  thoroughly  aired, 
tte  dectston  was  mada  tiia»  the  eBttoi  loan 
would  be  hMBdled  by  the  Oe«nit  Mafla  (la- 
cluding  Uokhacks) .  Aftar  the  loan  and  kick- 
backs had  been  flnaltaad,  the  New  Tork  Uafia 
would  receive  a  percentage. 
tl  Mtiliom.  to  Ma^-cotUroUed  cootjmuik 
The  loans  made  to  anothar  Mtrhlgsn  oom- 
pany  are  also  an  in^ght  Into  rietroU's  Mafia. 
A  total  of  $1,210,000  has  iJeen  borrowed  by 
Vall<7  Die  Cast  Corporation  In  Petrc«t.  The 
three  loans  made  to  ttkem  ooeorrad  between 
October,  1M3  an*  JMmnwty,  1»T1. 

Data  1M7.  tto  FBHAfleat  o<  vauay  DIa  was 
lUrliart  Santo  BoUaat  one  ctf  the  DlxiaetorB 
ol  the  Detroit  Mafla  who  apeclilltias  ia  g;aia- 
bllng.  By  the  tlaas  PoUaai  left.  ISlOiOOO  in 
Central  States  loans  had  gone  to  the  cOTa- 
pany  Valley  Die  was  boM  to  DaOaa-baaed 
IntereeaUnental  mduatries,  but  It  Is  taHared 
by  aeforal  souroea  tlwk  altboMgh  »^M^  Is 
noa  there,  his  lafluenca  la.  XiSBtflBg  aaflsaee 
to  that  theory  Is  the  fact  tt»a»  the  aecreUry 
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^  VaUsy  Die  U  attorney  WlUlaia  Murray,  who 

is  also  the  Secretary  of  another  company  in 
which  ftoUaai  is  the  ppesident.  DlTersifled 
Platers,  Inc..  Detroit.  It  has  also  been  learned 
that  Attorney  Murray  has  reprwanted  Poliml 
and  Mike  Buhlno,  anothar  Detroit  Mafla 
Sgure. 

PoUzzl  "was  recently  convicted  In  Los  An- 
geles on  6  felony  counts  InvolTtng  the  Do- 
trolt'B  Mafia's  obtaining  a  hidden  tntereat  in 
Las  Vegas'  Ftontler  Hotel,  and  then  "skim- 
ming- ppoflta  from  U.  Two  other  Mafla  fig- 
ures were  convicted  with  FoUaal  la  that  trial : 
Anthony  ZerUll.  son  of  the  chief  of  the  De- 
troit Mafla  and  an  official  in  his  own  right, 
and  Anthony  tSlardaao.  head  of  the  St.  Louis 
Mafia. 


Fru»hM»i4  and  a  /«ios  ia  tame  cJab 
An  tntereatlng  sldellgi*  dlaaowtad  by  0»er- 
drlve  U  tiwt  PoUMl  is  a  member  ot  tha  ex- 
ctustre  dream  Polata  Hank  On*  awirtde  of 
Detratt.  Oms  oOBtal  of  the  dab  waa  aaked  if 
Pttltaal*  maaabei^a^)  wotiM  be  rerolta*  be- 
cause of  his  reoent  eonvlctlaaa.  Mo.  we  were 
toM.  a  oonTtctinn  dees  net  pridlMt  nowber- 
ehlp;  only  aotmtlaa  wWch  tatng  dlacretfit  to 
the  club.  That  answer  eeeaaa  to  My  semathlag 
about  what  "acttntiae*'  are  rafened  tf.  ^" 
we  would  be  oorloaa  to  have  some  mmap**" 
In  cedar  to  learn  what  these  "actlrtaieB " 
might  be.  iw  attempts*  to  oaotact  otie  of  the 
DliK:lnn  of  the  Oreas  Potate  Itaat  CTab. 
Ttae  one  we  oallMl  was  Har*ey  O.  naekeiif. 
jtr-  of  the  Fruehaitf  Trailer  Cnriapsay  <and 
also  a  neighbor  of  PoUzal).  As  aalitit  ha»e 
been  axpeeted.  Mr.  Ruehauf  was  nerer  in  to 

us. 

Two  of  the  cunwit  mreetors  of  Valley  Die 
are  also  associated  with  InterccpMneaaal  m- 
dustries.  These  men — 3.  Mort  7iBiBMimsii 
and  Amon  DeNtir — pleaflad  guilty  this  past 
January  to  a  to«al  of  5  feiociy  ebargas  in- 
volving securltlea. 

Alttiow^  Valley  Die  has  borrowed  aijlia.- 
000  froaa  the  mnd.  ti«ey  atm  owe  8SM,0a8. 
How  the  namey  beueflaad  VaUsy  Dte  Is  cer- 
tainty open  to  epeoulaaiam.  A  recent  tea  term 
of  VaUay  Die  ws  lafsined  toy  Oimdaia.and 
a  financial  expert  who  leileimd  tt  mta  aetd 
that,  based  on  what  It  ifeawed  the  flaaoKital 
condition  of  the  Ljm<iaiiy  te  be,  VMIn  Die 
should  hare  gone  out  of ! 

t4  ■mahom  «o  OH  . 

The  neat  qoesttoaabls  and  spectaeular 
Vend  loan  In  Miotalgan  waa  Cfaa*  toOU  Mams 
lyuck  Olty  to  Daarborm.  WltMn  two  yearn  of 
the  ant  loan,  a  aarlsa  at  eaaafts  teak  place 
torotvlag  the  mwnmkm  of  Fanrt^  Fund 
nxamy  to  buy  a  baafc.  alphoBlag  rt  o«gor  p»- 
aoiml  i«e,  and  Bon-payaoaa*  of  «ke  laa«  with 
TtrtuaUy  no  secowataag  aa  to  wtaaee  o*er  a4 
million  went. 

TtM  ~-'"  east  of  characters  inral«ed  in 
thla  I  uliisml  scheme  are  Ofl  Mataa,  t(aaaer 
Delaett  lilana  f  oot*«Q  ster  who  was  pesiddeat 
of  the  truck  atop,  and  «be  tra*  stop'*  Tlee- 
nreeldewt.  camrim  raawib,  wbo.  iogettur  with 
hia  brtrttaer  Ptedsrlck.  U  aald  to  Have  been 
involved   In  matm  -very    mwijintable   real 


Central  States  momf  diverted  In  bonJr 
sc/tewic 

Tv^.iii«».nt«  obtained  by  Oveidrlve  show 
that  out  of  the  first  two  loans  made  to  Truck 
City  in  April  and  May.  1M7  totaUng  MS 
mllilon  at  least  $770jB8B  was  diverted  and 
used  to  piirrhaiT  a  cootroUlng  stoek  Interest 
in  the  Warrea  Bank  ia  Wazrea.  MVthtgiB 

One  law  enforcement  laraetlcator  went 
even  further.  He  aald  that  the  truatees  of  the 
Ceattal  Btatoa  Paaslaak  imew  when  the  ioeas 
were  beii«  approved  "that  the  moosy  was 
to  be  dlrarted.  not  to  be  used  by  the  oom- 
f^ny.  bnt  to  b<y  ateok  I*  the  Warren  Bank  ' 
*i«j>  iM  lislnmil  'aaaae  of  the  Taonay  was 
used  to  pay  personal  obUgattoaa  and  debts 
of  Oil  Mains  aiad  tihartes  TTimiH.** 

A  close  review  o*  uumeioua  flocumenu  and 
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records  by  OrerdrlT*  hM  l«d   to  the  lame 
concladoD. 

Trying  to  trace  the  loan  money 
At  the  time  th»t  Truck  City  money  w*« 
being  uted  to  buy  Warren  B*nk  stock.  Track 
City's  vloe-prealdent  Chwlee  Kuaab  wu  on 
the  Bank's  BoarU  of  Directors,  together  with 
Thomas  Uoylan,  a  stockhcdder  In  Truck  City. 
Other  cUrectora  of  the  Warren  Bank,  and 
their  background*,  are  worth  noting:  Wil- 
liam Romano,  a  state  senator  and  co-owner 
of  the  Center  Line  Bar,  where  a  number 
of  gambling  arre«t«  have  been  made;  David 
Lebwnbom,  Chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Party  of  Wayne  County:  and  Oeorge  ParrU. 
proaecutor  of  Macomb  County  whose  pros- 
ecution practices  have  been  called  "ques- 
tionable,"  and  who  haa  been  seen  In  the  com- 
pany of  Mafia  figures. 

At  the  same  time  that  Truck  City  was 
buylnc  Warren  Bank  stock,  the  directors  were 
anttaortaliig  a  serlea  of  loans.  F^or  example: 
wlttaln  a  month.  OH  Mains  personaUy  bor- 
rovred  taM.OOO.  One  month  later,  Oil  Main's 
Truck  City  borrowed  a  total  of  »380.000.  A 
short  time  later,  Harold  Kasaab,  a  brother 
of  the  director,  received  a  tllSXXX)  loan,  and 
Marvin  Petrous,  a  relative  of  a  Truck  City 
stockholder,  borrowed  916.000  Another  bor- 
rower at  thla  time  was  Donald  Fttaalmmona. 
bead  of  Aoourate  Freight  m  Detroit,  and  son 
ot  Prank  Pttsalmmons.  current  head  ct  the 
Teamsters  Union,  ntcslmmons  received  a 
•6.000  loan.  His  Involvement  with  Tnick 
City  abould  also  be  noted.  Court  records 
show  that  Don  ntaslmmons  cashed  a  9475 
N8F  check  there,  and  that  another  outfit 
of  hla.  DJJ*.  Aaaoclatea.  owes  Truck  City 
$15,300.  D.ILF.  Associates  also  laid  2  NSF 
cbeeks  on  Truck  City — one  for  $131.46  and 
another  for  9110.37. 

While  the  transaction  Just  referred  to  ap- 
pears simple,  the  original  Information  It 
was  taken  from  Is  a  oomplez  tangle  of  doc- 
umaots  requiring,  finally,  an  elaborate  chart 
to  traea  the  flow  of  monies.  Theee  transac- 
ttods  are  so  Incredibly  mtertwined.  in  fact. 
that  invvstlgators  are  still  not  certain  where 
the  money  baa  gone  Involved  In  the  stock 
purofaaaee.  The  burning  question,  of  course, 
is  wliat  really  happened  to  the  money  re- 
ceived by  on  Mains  and  bis  company. 
JITore  mtmey  loaned  after  bankruptcy 
At  Truck  City  Itself,  even  more  money 
waa  changing  hands.  Between  April  19,  1M7 
and  August  23,  lOflS.  Central  States  p\m>ped 
98,650.000  Into  Truck  City.  By  January  10. 
1940.  Truck  City  filed  bankruptcy,  claim- 
ing llatoUltlea  of  over  96  million,  mostly  in 
nnpaH  loans.  ETven  after  they  filed  bankrupt- 
cy. Central  States  dumped  in  another  9578.- 
363.47. 

Leas  than  foiu'  months  after  the  first  locui 
waa  received.  Information  obtained  by  OVSR- 
OBIVS  shows  that  Trtick  City  claimed  a 
deflctt  of  more  than  986O.0OO.  But  at  the 
same  time,  another  aouroe  provided  docu- 
ments sbowlng  that  Truok  City  bad  a  "sub- 
if*.fr.n^i  bAianoe"  in  account  700S3  in  the 
Bank  of  DearbcHTi.  In  Augxist.  lOM.  the  first 
of  an  entire  string  ot  tax  Hens  was  filed 
i^alnst  Truck  City.  Yet  lees  than  three 
weeks  after  the  first  tax  Hen,  another  Pen- 
slOTi  Fund  loan  was  made  to  Truck  City. 

But  perhaps  the  most  Intriguing  question 
Involving  the  millions  In  Truck  City  is  con- 
tained In  their  financial  statements,  docu- 
ments which  have  been  studied  in  some  de- 
tail by  Overdrlve's  team  of  CPA's.  As  of  No- 
vember 30.  1B«,  according  to  these  records. 
Truck  City  showed  a  deficit  of  $3,340,195. 
It  would  be  virtually  Imposalble,  these  ex- 
perts say,  for  a  truck  stop  to  lose  this  kind 
of  money — In  a  normal  operation — within 
two  yean;  e^?acially  when  there  were  prac- 
tically no  payments  on  the  maaslve  amounts 
of  money  tbey  ware  loaned. 

Fraudulent  booksT 
One  hint  lies  In  the  9400,863.26  charged 
to  "unamortized  expenses  capitalized  in  cou> 
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structlon  period."  What  this  means,  simply 
stated.  Is  that  the  officers  of  Truck  City  sup- 
posedly had  that  much  in  expenses  before 
the  truck  stop  v^  opened.  Or,  waa  this  sim- 
ply a  bookkeeping  device  to  f  unnti  out  that 
money  for  other  purposes? 

We  consulted  a  veteran  auditor  to  explain 
how  Truck  City  could  have  pUed  up  these 
huge  losses  in  such  a  short  time.  After  ex- 
amining the  statements,  he  said. 

"Wrtl,  if  I  were  investigating  this  mess, 
the  first  thing  I  would  do  would  be  to  trace 
this  supposed  91,500,000  claimed  to  have  been 
paid  In  for  capital  stock  I  Just  can't  believe 
It  was  ever  paid  Ln.  If  It  was  not  paid  In  in 
hard  money,  then  the  losses  would  be  ficti- 
tious, which  would  make  sense  to  me" 

To  prove  these  inferences  beyond  a  doubt, 
a  lengthy  and  expensive  audit  would  have 
to  be  undertaken  to  follow  every  dollar  that 
was  supposed  to  have  come  into  Oil  Mains 
Truck  City,  and  every  dollar  that  went  out. 
Such  an  Investigation  would  reach  far  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  Truck  City,  and 
would  take  a  team  of  crack  auditors  For 
one  refison  or  another,  no  investigative 
agency  has  undertaken  this.  Until  they  do, 
the  saga  of  Oil  Mains  Truck  City  and  the 
Central  States  Pension  Fund  will  be  merely 
one  more  xinexplalned  episode  in  the  contin- 
uing saga  of  Pension  Fund  loans. 
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fanners  cannot  always  wis^  s«U  their 
grain  when  It  is  harvested.  Pradmce  re- 
quires that  they  store  It  and  wait  for 
prices  to  rise  to  a  level  that  will  provide 
them  a  proflt. 

But  when  the  elevator  or  warehouse 
where  they  have  their  grain  stored  falls, 
be  it  for  poor  business  practices  or  out- 
right criminal  deceptlcxi,  the  fanners  are 
often  left  with  only  a  percentage  of  the 
grain's  worth,  if  anything  at  all. 

One  possible  sc^utlon  to  this  problem— 
that  I  am  giving  serious  consideration- 
is  the  creation  of  a  Federal  Qraln-ta- 
storage  Insurance  Corporation  modeled 
after  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Cor- 
p(»-ation.  Deposit  insurance  has  proven 
to  be  an  effective  means  of  protectkn 
for  bcuik  deposits.  Because  grain  is  moitey 
to  farmers.  Federal  gratn-in-storage  in- 
surance could  protect  their  grain  depos- 
its in  much  the  same  way. 

Another  possibility  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  standards  system  similar  to 
the  current  State-Federal  meat  inspec- 
tion program.  Under  this  approach.  State 
governments  would  be  required  to  meet 
minimum  grain-storage  standards  es- 
tablished by  Congress,  or  step  aside  fw 
the  Federal  program. 

The  survey  I  have  undertaken  will 
hopefully  determine  the  best  legislative 
approach  and  solve  this  probl^n. 
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Tuesday,  August  15.  1972 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  farmers' 
grain  deposits  should  be  just  as  safe  as 
money  deposits  in  banks  In  many  cases 
they  are  not. 

Where  State  law  is  inadequate,  the 
Federal  Government  should  assure  farm- 
ers against  losses  from  warehouse  and 
elevator  failure.  Protection  is  now  spotty 
and  uncertain.  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
several  other  States  have  good  protection 
systems.  In  some  States,  such  as  Illinois, 
existing  State  law  is  inadequate.  Still 
other  States  have  no  laws  at  all  regu- 
lating grain  warehouse  storage. 

The  current  U.8,  Warehouse  Act  pro- 
vides good  protection  where  it  is  in  effect. 
But  participation  in  the  Federal  program 
is  voluntary,  and  many  warehousemen 
throughout  the  country  choose  not  to  ask 
for  Federal  licensing. 

Because  the  need  for  protection  for 
farmers  is  t  --ming  increasingly  more 
evident.  I  an  surveying  agricultural  and 
grain  trade  leaders  to  determine  the  best 
legislative  way  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  severity  of  the  problem  is  demon- 
strated by  the  situation  in  Illinois.  Dur- 
ing the  last  year,  18  grain  elevators  have 
closed  their  doors,  gone  into  bankruptcy, 
or  lost  their  State  licenses,  resulting  in 
more  than  $2  million  in  losses  to  farmers 
who  had  their  grain  stored  in  these  ele- 
vators. One  such  failure  in  north  central 
minola  resulted  in  losses  of  over  $900,000 
to  fanners  in  the  immediate  vicinity. 
Another  in  southern  Illinois  cost  farm- 
ers over  $300,000. 

Illinois  is  not  the  only  State  experienc- 
ing tlMse  financial  disasters  for  farmers. 
Similar  cases  have  occurred  in  Indiana 
and  Minnesota. 

Because  of  market  conditions  and  the 
need   for   orderly   marketing   practices, 
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Mr.    DELLENBACK.    Mr.    Speaker.  I 

have  recently  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  comments  of  one  of  our  most 
promising  freshmen  Congressmei  con- 
cerning reform  ot  the  Republican  Party. 
At  the  age  of  only  33,  Representative 
H.  JOHH  Hmtz  m,  of  Painsylvania,  is 
the  youngest  RepubUcan  Member  of  Cwi- 
gress  and  we  swe  fortunate  that  he  can 
look  forward  to  many  years  of  rewarding 
public  service. 

Congressman  Hkinz  Is  currently  deeply 
involved  in  efforts  to  reform  the  R«)ubli- 
can  Party's  rules  and  procedures,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  offer  his  remarks  for  each 
Member's  attention: 

The  Republican  Party  haa  its  work  cut  out 
for  it  in  the  next  four  years  as  it  attempts 
to  open  iU  doors  and  become  truly  the 
party  of  the  people. 

If  the  RepubUcan  Party  Is  to  survive  as 
a  viable  poliUcal  force  In  thla  country,  it 
must  address  Itself  to  broadening  its  appeal 
among  minority  groups,  women,  young  peo- 
ple, working  men.  and  other  citizens  who 
consider  themselves  disenfranchised  in  the 
face  of  what  they  oaU  big  businees,  big 
money,  and  even  blggw:  Influencee. 

The  combined  turning  point  and  kick-on 
will  come  this  month  at  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Miam^  Beach  when  the 
long  needed  reforms  of  the  party  will  begin 
in  earnest. 

As  an  elected  d<^egate  to  that  oonvenUon. 
I  will  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  tor,  among 
other  things,  the  Delegates  and  Oragnizatloo 
(DO)  Oommlrttea  reoom mondation  on  con- 
vention reform  to  the  Republloan  Natlooal 
Committee. 

This     sincere     and    hard-working     group 
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eh^lxed  by  RepubUcan  commltteewoman 
^[o^^nBry  Olnn  of  Mtaaourt  has  made  several 
^eojunendatlons  to  such  areas  asltatttng 
ggoventlon  floor  damonstrattons,  favorite  aon 
nomination  speecbes.  new  ways  to  preset  t 
the  platform,  and  especially  opening  the 
deon  In  every  state  to  thoee  wlio  -wish  to  par- 
fietpate  In  the  procedtires  that  lead  to  nomi- 
uattng  a  RepubUcan  for  the  Presidency, 

In  essence,  I  find  It  easy  to  approve  and 
gnpport  each  of  the  DO  Committee's  recom- 
mendations, tout  would  only  add  that  there 
U  conslderaMy  more  to  be  done  In  order  to 
eflecttvely  reform  the  Bopubllcan  Party  and 
jiste  it  emerge  four  years  hence  as  the  real 
aHoocratte  (with  a  lowwcase  "d")  voice  of 
tbe  people. 

I  say  four  years  hence  because  we  must 
use  the  period  between  now  and  the  1976 
convention  to  go  beyond  the  DO  Cwaranlttee 
Teoommendatlons  and  open  up  the  ranks  of 
Republicanism  to  embrace  everytme  who 
cares  about  the  nation  and  Its  future  through 
the  political  process. 

I  find  it  shocking  that  Republicans  can 
count  only  one  female  among  its  Congress- 
ional ranks,  and  worse,  not  one  black.  I  am 
aqually  disturbed  to  reallaa  that  I.  at  33.  am 
the  younjjest  Republican  In  Congress  during 
&  period  la  our  nation's  development  when 
youth  moat  and  will  be  aarvad  and  should  be 
heard  on  Capitol  Hill 

I  am  convinced  that  If  we  apply  our  ener- 
gtes  and  enthusiasm  during  the  next  four 
years  to  these  and  other  areaa  ot  Interest  to 
us  all.  we  win  have  these  ethnic  and  racial 
mlnorttles.  these  women,  and  these  young 
people  in  Ooogreas.  a»d  In  the  Repubttcan 
Party,  sbartng  tbeir  knovledge,  aenattlvtty 
aad  training  tor  the  betterment  of  all  tbe 
dtteens  of  this  nation. 

We  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  In  Presi- 
dent Richard  Nixon  a  Republican  Incumbent 
In  the  White  House  It  Is  not  inconceivable 
that  Republicans  could  carry  the  majority 
of  seats  In  tbe  Coograss  In  November. 

To  aocomphiti  this,  however,  we  must  seek 
to  bring  the  delegate  election  prooeoi  closer 
to  the  local  level  and  eDcourage  nMre  interest 
sod  participation. 

One  of  the  DO  Commltt.ee'8  recommenda- 
tions would  do  away  with  the  present  sys- 
tem of  naming  certain  party  ofBelate  as  auto- 
matic delegates  to  the  oonventlon.  and  open 
Um  doer  to  any  artd  all  who  wish  to  be  ocrn- 
•IdefBd  for  selection. 

Also,  approving  delegate  selection  guide - 
llaas  that  endeavor  to  have  ftiU  repreaenta- 
tkn  of  men.  wtxBen.  youth,  and  minority 
groups,  would  furtber  strengthen  the  party 
sad  move  us  cloaer  to  becoming  the  party 
of  the  people. 

Ovior  the  yean,  tbe  RepubUcan  Party  has 
b«SB  suspect  by  some  and  has  been  charged 
attb  being  supported  by  responding  to  only 
the  moneyed  influential  of  this  nation. 

Wa  must  dlUgently  strive  over  the  next 
tavr  yean  to  dispel  this  unfounded  bias 
through  reform  and  an  open  call  for  partlci- 
pstlom  BO  that  we  have  what  President  Nixon 
his  said  he  would  like  the  Republican  Party 
to  be,  the  party  of  the  open  door,  "nirough 
that  door  will  oome  the  strength  of  our  na- 
tion. 
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oaa.  I  Include  the  foUowlsfi  resolution 
which  I  referred  to  and  submitted  earlier 
today: 


RESOLUTION    CONClRNINa    STAFF 
APPOmTMENTS 


HON.  DONALD  VL  FRASER 

or  ■mnrBSOTA 
nr  THE  HOTTSE  OP  RIPRESENTATI VES 

Tuetdat.  August  15,  1972 
Iff.   mASESL.    Mr.   Speaker,    under 
^ve  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rxc- 


Resolved.  that  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  the  Rules  of  the  House  are  hereby 
wwif"'*«^  as  faUemm: 

The  Committas  on  House  Adoilnlstration 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  approved 

^a)  ail  claims  or  vonobem  for  payment  for 
aarrlosa  readared  aft«r  June  80.  197*  by  em- 
ployaee  of  tha  standing  commitlaee  of  the 
House,  provldad  that  such  claim  or  voucher 
has  been  signed  or  certified  hy  the  Chairman 
of  the  standing  commtttee  concerned,  and 
provided  further  that  the  CHerk  shall  deter- 
mine tbat  audi  claim  or  vcwcber  is  ottierwlae 
m  oompUanoe  wltb  tike  appUcakla  laws,  reao- 
lutaooe  and  rulea  ef  tlie  House,  aad 

(b)  aU  appolnCaaaats  of  emplofeaa  after 
Jaiuiary  1.  1S72  by  tha  fipaakar  or  any  offleer 
of  the  House  to  positions  already  authorized, 
provided  that  such  appointment  has  been 
duly  signed  or  certified  by  the  Speaker  or  of- 
ficer of  the  House,  and  provided  further  that 
the  Clerk  shall  determine  that  such  appoint- 
ment la  othenrlen  in  ooof onnlty  with  the  ap- 
plicable lawB.  resolutions  and  rules  of  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  sbaU  accept  and  honar  all  each 
claims,  voucliers  or  appolntmeata  aa  though 
tbey  bore  the  signatuiv  of  tte  Clin  li  i— n  of 
ttka  Committee  of  Hotiae  A  itm In  tatration. 

Thla  reaolutkm  shall  reoMkla  In  aOeet  until 
tha  Oommlttaa  oa  House  Artminlstratton 
shall  have  afto|>tai  prooaduias  in  tlw  stand- 
ing rules  of  tkat  Coosmlttae  wbloh  ahaU  be 
published  which  will  aasura  the  protecUon  of 
the  rights  of  Oonamiqtsaa.  Officers  aad  Mam- 
beis  of  t^  Houaa  la  Um  ooodderaUoo  by 
that  Committea  of  appolntooHUa  of  enaptoy- 
eea  to  autborlaed  poaltloas  or  In  aaditlag  and 
allowing  claims  for  tbe  payaaent  ot  obU0B- 
tioos  Ineuired  at  tiae  direcCloa  of  a  Coauult- 
tee.  Officer  or  Ue«at>er  of  tha  House. 

Upon  the  adoption  by  ti»o  ConMnlttee  on 
Qouaa  AdministraUoA  ot  soch  rulea  tbe  Oom- 
mlttaa  on  Rulaa  ahall  esaaalore  the  aame  and 
If  they  appear  to  be  adequate.  sliaU  submit 
to  Um  House  a  rasolution  proviicUng  tbat 
upon  its  adoption  this  resolution  is  repealed. 


SBA  AND  VA  ANNOUNCE  NIW 
BUSINEBS  BEN«FITS  AND  OP- 
PORTUNirnS  TO  ASSIST  VIET- 
NAM VETHIANS 


HON.  JOE  L  EYINS 


IN  THE  HOTTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tueadtu/.  Augutt  li,  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  chairman  of  the  permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Small  Business.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  the  Honorable 
Thomas  S.  Kleppe.  Administrator  ot  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  and  a 
former  colleague  In  the  House,  recently 
announced  Jointly  with  Donald  E.  John- 
son. Administrator  of  the  'VeteraiiE  Ad- 
ministration, three  new  tu-eas  of  flimncial 
help  n^n^^  manacement  training  to  Viet- 
nam-era veterans. 

Tom  Kleppe  has  proven  himself  to  be 
one  of  the  most  outstanding  administra- 
tors of  ^BA  axid  the  steps  taken  under 
this  newly  annotmced  program  win  give 
special  assistance  to  our  Vietnajn  veter- 
ans in  an  attempt  to  make  up  any  disad- 
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vantages  which  they  may  suffer  as  a  re- 
sult of  tlMOr  sanrloc  la  tia«  Nation's 
Armed  Ftorees. 

BecaaM  of  the  iattsMst  of  nr  col- 
teagoes  and  Vbm  Amertoaa  people  In  this 
PTCfrnm,  I  would  like  to  tesert  in  the 
Rkjori)  the  press  rctease  tasned  hy  SBA 
on  Tuesday.  August  1 .  1972. 

The  release  follows : 
VaxaaaKs  BsKanxa  XxpaMBCD  av  8BA 

Wmbhbvgtow,  D.O.,  August  1.— Tlie  U.B. 
Small  Buslneaa  Administration  haa  ofwoed 
up  three  new  araaa  of  BbsmMI  help  and 
management  tratalng  to  'Vl^nam-era  vet- 
erans, Admlntetratair  Thoanaa  8.  Klefvpe  an- 
nounoed  today. 

Tbe  amiounoeneBt  waa  made  at  a  press 
confeivnea  held  Jointly  with  Adratnlatrator 
Donald  E.  JcJhnsoB  of  ttje  Veteraiis'  Admin- 
istration. 

The  new  assistance,  which  wtH  miAe  it 
easier  for  veterans  to  start  and  trmtotain 
tousineaaea.  Is  In  leapouae  to  PreaMtoBt  Khtjjn's 
recent  call  for  i  em. wind  commitmeBt  by  all 
Federal  agenelea  toward  mnn  and  wobsbb  wbo 
will  have  served  In  the  Annsd  ■Foreea  any- 
wbero  In  the  world  duitog  ta»  Wftnam  pe- 
riod, whlcih  began  August  6.  !••*.  An  esti- 
mated 6.8  mllUmi  such  veterans  have  re- 
turned to  clvO}«i  l»e  to  date. 

•mese  vaterana  wfll  now  be  eligible  for 
buslneaa  loans,  Fedeimi  gnveraHwnt  een- 
trada.  and  management  aaatatanee  under 
SBA  programs  which  yrevtooaly  were  re- 
strttsted  to  sodaiBy  or  euouomkmBy  dtsad- 
vantaged  persons. 

"We  have  broadened  our  dUecUvea  in  or- 
der to  fire  veterans  the  beat  poaslMe  brealc 
as  they  return  to  civilian  IHte  and  enter  the 
business  community,"  Kleppe  saM.  ""niey 
now  can  take  advantage  of  the  moet  liberal 
financing  profiaaBattiaS  wa  baaa." 

Johnaan  teraaed  th«  BBA  action  as  "pro- 
yiriiTig  |y|t4^t;i.n»>«j  oppactuolty  for  young  vet- 
erans to  paraietpata  in  tha  aoooomic  Ufa  of 
tiujT  oommuxdtles  and  to  reach  tbe  lavai  of 
suocess  vre  all  wlab  tat  Uaaas." 

Under  the  cayntlr^  programs.  hooocBbly 
diaehaiged  Vietnaaa-era  veterans  an  now  eii- 
Cli>le  for: 

1.  XootMMtMC  Oj»|»or*«mltir  Lttana  (SOL.)  cf 
up  to  SMXIOO  for  IS  years  at  a  low  interest 
rate  (unttar  title  IV  of  the  Boanainic  Oppor- 
tunl^  Act  of  1064) . 

Critarla  for  auch  loaoa  are  noDre  llheral 
than  la  ottaar  SBA  landing  programs,  al- 
tho««b  tha  lif  aa  atiU  wUl  be  i  egiHrari  to 
MttfT  certain  credit  and  chacacter  raqulzv- 
mants,  and  to  fumiah  vaaaanakle  aaMirance 
that  ttoa  loan  wiU  be  repaid  SiMh  loaaa  are 
avaUaiite  to  vetecana  wteo  wish  to  espaad  an 
eziaang  buattMss  or  to  aatabllsh  a  new  busi- 
ness. 

As  with  aU  SBA  loana  tbe  BOL  program 
Is  predlfatted  on  the  asstuoption  that  tbe 
veterans  caniwt  obtain  flnaodal  asai stance 
through  his  bank  or  other  normal  lending 
^.haniwia  «t  reaaonabla  tenna.  c«  eaafiet  ob- 
tain fonda  under  SKA'S  regular  bualncaa  loan 
program. 

Bush  a  loan  alao  aaeumoa  tbat  tbe  veteran 
does  not  haaa  saAdtent  pcraoaal  finaaclal 
taaooroaa.  i.e..  la  in  a  lov-lneame  atatua. 

AppUeanfea  may  be  sole  proprtMorahips. 
partitarohlpe,  or  eorporattona.  Where  there 
am  two  or  more  prtatlpala,  the  i  otiaaii  must 
own  at  iOBSt  M  peroaot  o(  the  buatneaa. 

Since  the  Agency  considers  tbat  proper 
mabi««ment  is  naoamary  to  a  auooaasful 
bustneaik  a  ooodlttm  ot  maoti  a  loaA  may  re- 
quln  tbat  tba  vataran  undertaka  maaace- 
manS  tnatloc  or  owinaeHng  If  it  la  naaeaaary. 

2.  Federal  aomrmmtmt  Oontnaet*.  uiader 
the  BBA  precnm  tiuU  obtataa  <or  amaU  busl- 
ncmrn  a  fair  abaraW  pwrabaaas  mads  by  tbe 
govemaaaaS  for  ■oada  amd  aarTloaa. 

Again,  imdar  tha  aama  pcngram  tbat  pre- 
Tiously  has  applied  only  to  mlnorltlea  and 
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other  <!l«»dT»nt««ed  persona.  vet«p»n«  are 
now  eUglbl«  for  Fwleita  oonUacta  (under 
section  8(a)  of  the  Small  BUBlnMS  Act). 
coran»nly  called  "•(a)"  contractt. 

In  such  contracU,  the  8BA  obtatoa  from 
otlier  Federal  agextetea  prime  oontracU  suit- 
able for  small  bualnesses  and  aubcontracta 
them  to  small  firms. 

Once  a  veteran's  firm  is  improved  try  SBA 
as  to  Its  financial  status  and  performance 
capability,  the  Agency  then  locates  and 
awards  oontracU  that  fit  the  firm's  capa- 
bUltles. 

3.  Mr  "Tip*""*"*  ^d  Tecbnloai  Aaalstance 
from  private  management  consulting  oom- 
panlea  oontraoted  by  SBA  to  provide  such 
assistance  (under  provisions  of  seotlon  406 
of  the  Bco&osnlo  Opportunity  Act  of  1W41 . 
Suoh  oounaellng  was  previously  available 
only  to  aoolally  or  economically  disadvan- 
taged persons  and  those  in  high  unemploy- 
ment areas. 

Th«  new  assistance  announced  today  fol- 
lows a  previous  agreement  between  SBA 
and  VA  last  August  to  help  veterans  receive 
imtig^ing  knd  training  necessary  for  eUgi- 
bUlty  for  SBA  loans. 

Tbe  expanded  programs  are  designed  to 
provide  special  aaalstance  to  Vietnam-era 
v«tenas.  Sueh  veterans  are  also  eligible  to 
receive  aU  standard  SBA  services  for  small 
biisHi— I  nqnltr  financing,  long-term  loans, 
government  contracts,  management  and 
t^Y'"*''*'  training,  surety  bonds,  oertlflcatee 
at  oompetanoy.  lines  of  credit.  Federal  regu- 
lation oamplianoe,  and  other  asslstanoe. 

Veterans  Interested  In  taking  advantage 
<a  any  SBA  programs  may  apply  In  person. 
or  telephone  or  write  to  their  nearest  SBA 
cOoe.  There  are  B£  such  ofllces  located  in  the 
principal  cltlae  of  all  60  states  and  Puerto 
H\fo  and  Quam: 

uar  or  saa  hxld  ovucks 
Agana,  Ouarn;  Albany,  New  Tork;  Albu- 
quenrae.  New  Me»loo;  Anoborage.  Alaska; 
AUanta,  OeorgU:  Augusta.  Maine:  Baltimore. 
Karyland;  Birmingham.  Alabama;  Boise. 
Idaho;  Beaton.  Ifasaaehueetts; 

Buffalo.  New  Tor*;  Oasper.  Wyoming; 
Gharteeton.  Wert  Virginia;  Charlotte.  North 
Carolina:  Chicago,  Illinois:  Cincinnati.  Ohio; 
ClMfeaburg.  West  VlrglnU;  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
ColumtaU.  South  Carolina;  Columbus.  Ohio: 
Ooneord.  New  Hampshire;  Corpus  Chrlstl. 
Texaa;  DaUas,  Texas:  Denver.  Colorado;  Deo 
Ifolnea.  lOwa;  Detroit.  Ulchlgan;  Bau  ClaUe. 
Wlaeonstn;  Kl  Paso.  Texar;  Fairbanks.  Alaska; 
Mrgo.  North  Dakota;  Fresno.  California; 
aulfpoft.  MlsBlsrtppl:  Harllngen.  Tesas; 
Hartford.  Conneetlout:  Hato  Rey.  Puerto 
Rico;  Helena,  Uontana;  Holyoke.  Masaachu- 
settr.  Honolulu,  HawaU:  Houston,  Texas; 

Indianapolis,  Indiana:  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi; JacksonvlUe.  Plorlda;  K:ansas  City, 
Mlaaourl;  KnoxvlDe.  Tennessee;  Las  Cruces. 
New  Mezloo;  l*s  Vegas,  Nevada;  Uttle  Rock. 
ArkaaaM:  Ixm  Angeles,  California:  Louis- 
ville, KMitucky: 

Lubbock,  Texas:  Madison.  Wisconsin;  Mar- 
quette, Michigan:  Marshall.  Texas:  Memphis. 
Tenneeeee;  Miami.  Plorlda:  Milwaukee.  Wis- 
consin; Minneapolis,  Minnesota;  Montpelier. 
VermcDt;  NadiYllIe.  Tennessee; 

Newark.  New  Jersey;  New  Orleans,  Louisi- 
ana; New  York,  New  York;  Oklahoma  City. 
Oklahoma:  Omaha,  Nebraska;  PhUadelphla. 
Pennaylvanla:  Phoenix.  Arlaona;  Plttsurgh, 
Pennsylvania:  Portland,  Oregon;  Providence, 
Rhode  IslaiMl: 

Richmond,  Virginia:  Rochester,  New  York; 
St.  Louis.  MUaouri:  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah; 
San  Antonio.  Texas;  Sim  Diego.  CalUomla; 
San  Francisco.  CaUforaia;  Seattle,  Washing- 
ton; Sioux  Falls.  South  Dakota; 

Spokane,  Washington;  Bprtngfleld.  XUlnols; 
Syracuse.  New  York;  Tampa.  Florida;  Wash- 
ington, DMrlot  erf  CdumbU:  Wichita,  Kan- 
sas; and  Wilmington,  Delaware. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  IFIEmARKS 

LOW-COST    HOUSING    IN    DEMAND 


August  15,  1972 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or    ORXCON 
IN    THE    HODSE    OP    REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  15,  1972 

Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honor- 
able Terry  D.  Schrunk.  mayor  of  Port- 
land, Oreg..  in  a  letter  to  me  has  outlined 
some  very  critical  problems  confronting 
the  Housing  Authority  of  Portland  in  its 
efforts  to  provide  much  needed  low-cost 
housing  and  necessiu-y  services  pertain- 
ing thereto.  I  am  coniBdent  other  hous- 
ing authorities  throughout  the  country 
are  experiencing  similar  difBcultles.  It 
is  urged  that  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  take  all  possi- 
ble action  to  help  our  various  housing 
authoritie*  alleviate  their  problems. 

The  letter  follows: 

CTTT  or  POBTLAVD.  ORBC., 

July  28.  1972. 
Hon.  WXNDH-L  Wtatt, 
U.S.  Hou*e  of  Representatives . 
Washington.  D.C. 

DBAS  WDTBrnu.:  ThU  will  acknowledge  your 
letter  of  JiUy  20.  in  which  you  encloee  a 
letter  from  Norman  Watstm  indicating  that 
rtm<ls  would  be  allocated  to  regional  offices 
of  HUD.  The  Seattle  Regional  Office  received 
a  total  at  $80,000.  Ttse  Portland  Area  Office, 
which  covers  southern  Washington,  Idaho, 
and  Oregon,  received  the  total  amount  of 
$10,000,  which  was  aUocated  to  Idaho  be- 
cause of  partlciilEir  problems. 

The  total  1972  Housing  Authority  of  Port- 
land (HAP)  operating  expense  for  the  year 
ending  March  31,  1972,  was  •4.030.000  of 
which  the  federal  subeldy  for  operation  ex- 
penses was  tl, 116.536. 

HAP  estimated  their  total  operating  costs 
for  1973  at  >4.»12,150.  This  amount  Is  to 
cover  the  Increase  In  salaries  negotiated  by 
HTTD  for  maintenance  personnel.  Also  the 
salaries  of  administrative  personnel  to  be  In 
line  with  the  City  of  Portland  pay  scale,  the 
Increased  cost  of  material,  services,  etc. 

However,  our  operating  subsidy  has  Been 
decreased  from  tl.lie.sae  In  1973  to  e448.0ll 
in  1973 — a  60  percent  reduction.  This  de- 
crease In  subsidy  at  the  same  tlrie  our  costs 
are  Increasing  forces  us  to  revise  our  present 
budget  to  $4,156,000  with  the  following  re- 
sults : 

(1)  Laying  off  32  personnel,  20  from  our 
administrative  staff  and  12  from  mainte- 
nance. This  will  cut  down  our  services  to 
people  which  will  be  very  difficult,  particular- 
ly for  the  elderly.  It  has  been  our  practice  to 
look  In  on  each  of  our  tenants  once  a  day 
to  see  If  they  sure  aUve  and  well. 

(2)  BtAP  wiU  do  no  painting  and  It  Is 
unfortunate  that  this  will  have  a  geometric 
effect  on  deteriorating  facilities  And  It  does 
not  aUow  for  sufficient  material  with  which 
to  make  repairs. 

(3)  The  Brooks  amendment  requires  the 
tenant  to  i>ay  no  more  than  25  percent  of 
his  Income  for  rental,  and  in  some  instances, 
for  example  students  with  families,  pay  noth- 
ing at  aU.  HAP  Is  changing  Its  policy  In  ac- 
cofdanoe  with  HUD  requests  to  bouse  only 
those  persons  with  higher  Incomes.  This  pol- 
icy change  does  not  permit  us  to  give  proper 
attention  to  the  destitute  and  In  my  opinion 
It  Is  catastrophic  that  this  should  occur.  It 
may  have  the  effect  on  people  who  were  de- 
veloping the  hope  and  desire  to  participate 
In  our  mainstream  of  life  tx>  lose  confidence 
in  the  so-called  establishment  and  express 
their  frustration  In  the  only  way  they  know 
how — vltrtence.  This  change  also  knocks  out 


the  objective  of  public  housing,  which  as  i 
understand  It  Is  to  assist  people  to  partici- 
pate In  our  economy  and  to  become  whatever 
they  wish  within  the  limits  of  their  own 
capacity. 

(4)  HAP  is  also  taking  $230,034  from  lu 
own  reserves  to  carry  through  the  current 
year  on  the  revised  budget.  But  they  will  b« 
unable  to  do  so  again. 

We  are  trying  to  make  some  additional 
funds  available  through  the  Public  Employ- 
ment Program  (PEP)  funds,  especially  to 
reinstate  some  security  for  tha  larger  projects 
as  well  as  In  high-rlae  buildings  for  ths 
elderly.  I  have  the  goal  of  $70^0  for  HAP 
but  to  do  this  we  wUl  be  taking  away  from 
others,  such  as  our  Park  Bureau,  city  admin- 
istration, etc. 

I  appreciate  your  past  eBart*  to  help  us 
with  our  problems  In  this  area,  and  I  am 
confident  you  wlU  continue. 
Yours  truly, 

TxxBT,  Afayor. 


WAKEFIELOD  SPEAiOB  ON  ENERGY 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLUNS 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSKNTATTVES 

ruenfay,  Augtut  IS,  1972 
Mr.  COLilNS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
last  week,  Stephen  A.  Wakeflrid,  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  at  mergy 
programs  in  the  Interior  Department 
made  an  informative  speech  In  New  Yoi* 
City.  He  was  talking  to  the  cavlc  Amo- 
clatcs  on  Energy.  New  York  City  goe$ 
from  one  critical  emergoiey  to  another. 
But  the  entire  country  should  realise  the 
magnitude  ot  the  mergy  crisis  facing  our 
country  by  1980. 

You  will  be  interested  in  the  remarks 
of  Stephen  Wakefield  who  is  an  author- 
ity on  energy.  Here  are  his  remarks: 

WAKOTXIpB  8FBAJE8  Olf  EmMiT 

Despite  a  barrage  of  studies  and  pro- 
nouncements that  there  Is  a  developtaf 
energy  "crisis"  In  this  Nation,  there  Is  llttte 
evidence  of  a  general  public  awareness  or 
concern  with  the  energy  situation.  I  believe 
the  energy  and  fuels  problems  facing  Nsw 
York  City  and  the  East  Coast  are  so  much 
more  severe  and  critical  that  they  warrant 
a  far  more  serious  concern  and  greater  atten- 
tion than  those  of  the  Nation  at  large.  Ac- 
cordingly. I  propoee  to  share  with  you  swne 
of  my  thoughts  and  those  of  other  respon- 
sible Government  officials  on  the  developing 
general  energy  situation,  the  near-term  and 
long-term  energy  future  facing  New  York  »nd 
the  East  Coast  and  offer  some  views  on  the 
courses  of  action  needed  to  help  resolve  the 
acute  energy  supply  problems  we  envision  for 
the  area. 

It  has  been  amply  and  repeatedly  demon- 
strated in  the  United  States  and  other  highly 
Industrialized  societies  that  an  adequate  and 
dependable  supply  of  energy  Is  essential  to 
the  economic  progress  and  standard  of  living 
of  all  nations.  There  is  an  almost  direct  rels- 
tlonshlp  between  energy  consumption  and 
economic  output  as  measured  by  Gross  N»- 
tlonal  Product  ( ONP) .  The  growth  In  energy 
consumption  and  GNP  have  f<^lowed  the 
same  upward  course  tot  the  past  80  years. 
UntU  about  1967  It  lagged  slightly  below 
GNP  but  since  then  energy  use  has  Increased 
even  faster  than  GNP.  In  order  to  sustain  » 
healthy  economy  and  provide  jobs  for  our 
expanding  work  force,  an  annual  growth  rate 
of  about  4  percent  in  ONP  Is  needed.  So.  we 
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„,„t  also  contemplate  the  requirement  for 
^  enwgy  grovrth  rate  of  about  the  same 
^itude.  Actually,  we  estimate  that  energy 
^uid  will  grow  at  an  annual  rate  of  about 
sgoeroent  to  the  end  of  the  century.  By 
IMS  annual  gross  energy  consumption  Is  ex- 
!!!ted  to  increase  to  about  133  quadrillion 
^^ot  about  double  the  1971  level  of  69 
niisdrllllon  Btu. 

over  the  vears.  oU  and  gas  have  Increaslng- 
i«  suDDlled  the  largest  share  of  our  energy 
ne«Js  at  the  expense  of  coal.  In  1971,  petro- 
leum supplied  44  percent  of  our  energy  nee^: 
MUtral  gas  supplied  33  percent;  coal,  18.3 
oBTcent-  hydropower,  4.1  percent;  and  nu- 
^  power,  0.6  percent.  In  the  next  three 
decades  nuclear  power  Is  expected  to  assume 
a  neater  share  of  the  energy  raU— about  half 
of  all  electricity  generated  and  one-quarter 
of  total  energy  by  the  year  2000— at  the  ex- 
Mose  of  all  the  other  sources.  Deaplte  the 
loot  promised  arrival  of  significant  contribu- 
tions of  nuclear  energy,  however.  Interior 
stlU  projects  that  fossU  fuels  will  provide 
three-fourths  of  our  energy  requirements  at 
the  turn  of  the  century. 

In  looking  ahead,  the  supply  situation  for 
ensfgy  and  fuels  la  not  reassuring.  Nuclear 
po««rplant  construction  Is  behind  schedule 
because  of  delays  In  equipment  deUverles  and 
eavlionmental  protection  considerations. 
Since  the  Calvert  Cligt  court  decision  1  year 
100,  UoansUig  of  new  fadUUes  by  the  Atomic 
BMrgy  Oommlaslon  has  aimoat  ground  to  a 
biit.  Whereas  new  plants  can  be  operational 
In  4oc  6  years  following  the  decision  to  build 
la  many  countries,  utilities  In  the  United 
States  must  plan  for  lead  times  twice  as  long. 
Coal  U  brtng  forced  out  of  markata  it  used 
to  serve  because  of  Increasingly  stringent 
aaUpolluUon  regulations  which  have  gone 
beyoul  the  capablUtles  of  technology  avaU- 
tUe  within  the  short  tlmaframe  establiabed 
for  Implementation.  Our  domestio  oil  and 
DStoral  gas  wells  are  producing  vlrt>ially  at 
Uia  Umlts  of  thair  capabilities  ana  -..itbout  a 
stnng  upsurge  In  domestic  exploration  and 
development  activities,  it  U  probable  that  we 
vtU  (M  a  decline  in  the  pccKluctlofn  of  these 
energy  sources. 

aiven  the  lead  times  and  technological  de- 
veloiKnanta  required,  we  can  only  reallatically 
look  to  oil  and  gas  to  meet  the  increased 
eiurgy  demands  ovar  the  next  10  to  16  years. 
Within  this  l'"''*^M«  alternative,  we  can  anti- 
cipate a  tubatantlal  increase  in  both  Importa- 
tions of  foreign  oil  and,  while  probably  to  a 
leu*  amount,  liquefied  natural  gas.  The  Im- 
pUoettlons  of  becoming  overly  dependent 
upon  sources  of  energy  beyond  our  control 
should  give  every  American  cause  for  concern, 
•meae  concerns  become  magnified  when  those 
foreign  sources  may  be  Inherently  Insecure 
and  unreliable. 

In  1971,  our  total  oil  products  demand  was 
about  15  mUllon  barrels  daily  and  imports 
aoooonted  for  about  one-fourth  of  the  total. 
Ctaada  and  Venezuela  were  the  principal 
Bouroes  and  North  Africa  and  Middle  East 
ptodoctlon  supplied  only  about  5  percent,  a 
mere  trickle. 

By  1985.  we  foresee  a  very  drastic  change  in 
the  relatively  c<»nfortable  oU  supply  situation 
of  today.  In  order  to  meet  a  petroletun  de- 
mand in  1986  of  some  25  to  27  million  barrels 
per  day.  If  present  trends  continue,  we  can 
contemplate  a  dally  suiH>ly  ot  only  about  9 
mUllon  barrels  from  the  Lower  48  States  and 
2  miUlon  from  the  Alaskan  North  Slope.  This 
leaves  an  enormous  gap  of  some  14  to  10  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day — or  more  than  half  our 
needs.  To  compound  the  problem,  we  esti- 
mate that  nearby  Western  Hemisphere 
lurces  can  supply  no  more  than  8  million 
larrels  per  day.  Thus,  like  It  or  not,  we  must 
:>3k  to  the  poUtloaUy  unstable,  troubled 
r,\stem  Hemlq>here  for  some  8  to  10  mlUlMt 
t>irrel8  or  about  34  percent  of  our  supply. 
Without  North  Slope  oil  available  to  us,  this 
Hare  increases  to  some  42  percent. 
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To  you  here  In  New  York  and  those  of  us 
who  live  along  the  East  Coast,  the  situation 
la  even  more  ominous.  This  Is  the  largest  oil 
consuming  area  in  the  oou&try,  y»t  it  has  no 
signlfloant  production  of  Its  own.  l*«t  year 
It  consumed  about  6  million  barreU  per  day 
of  petroleum  products,  supplied  by  about  60 
percent  from  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  40 
percent  from  imports.  This  situation  will 
change  rapidly  to  one  of  overwhelming  de- 
pendence on  imports.  By  1986,  this  region 
may  have  to  import  some  9  million  barrels 
per  day  from  overseas,  or  approximately  20 
shiploads  a  day  by  the  largest  tankers  that 
can  now  enter  Elast  Coast  porta. 

This  Is  the  Immediate  outlook  and  we  must 
face  It  for  the  next  several  years.  Alternatives 
available  to  effect  a  major  change  in  energy 
supply  and  lessen  dependence  on  foreign  oU 
imporu  aU  require  long  lead  times.  Never- 
theless, we  do  not  have  to  acoept  this  as  a 
pemoanent  and  worsening  condUtion. 

We  must  choose  among  and  act  upon  al- 
ternatives that  will  over  the  short-term  mini- 
mize the  growth  of  our  dependence  on  for- 
eign energy  sources  and  In  the  long-term 
provide  an  enduring  s<dUtion  to  our  prob- 
lems of  Insuring  an  adequate  and  seeure 
supply  of  all  our  energy  needs.  And,  we  do 
have  viable  altemaUvw.  We  have  billions  of 
barreU  of  oU  and  bundivds  of  trlUKma  of 
cubic  feet  oX  natural  gaa  resources  sUU  in 
the  ground  which  could  be  ntade  available  to 
American  consumers,  lltey  simply  are  not  be- 
ing dlsoovered  and  developed  as  fast  as  we 
an  using  them.  B:nown  ooal  reaooreea  are  ao 
great  that  they  will  laat  for  htindreds  of  years 
at  current  and  projected  rata*  of  ocniimp- 
tlon.  Tha  vast  oU  abale  deposits  of  Coiomdo. 
Wyoming  and  Utah  oontatn  more  hydrooar- 
bous  and  can  ytald  more  oU  than  has  so  far 
been  dlaoovered  in  tha  Middle  East.  Tims, 
money  and  a  speolfle  act  of  national  wlU  are 
required  to  perfect  the  teGhnolagies  and  es- 
tablish the  indtiatrtea  needed  to  reeorer  and 
convert  thew  vast  raaoureea  into  more  ac- 
ceptable and  eoonomlc  enngy  forma. 

Beginning  wltli  BpmeUio  actions  that  wUl 
pay  off  in  tha  short  run,  we  must  expedite 
the  movemaoit  of  ftlaskan  North  Slope  oil  to 
markets  and  utUlas  the  already  dlaoovered 
10  bUllon  barrel  reserves  In  thU  area.  In  May, 
Secretary  Morton  announced  bta  deelslan  to 
grant  right-of-way  permits  for  the  needed 
Trans-Alaaka  pipeline.  No  permits  will  be 
Issued  until  aU  legal  requlremeiita  have  been 
met.  Then,  the  probtane  ot  reeoneUlng  oU 
development  with  environmental  require- 
ments wiU  be  resolved  so  that  this  long 
awaited  and  critlcaUy  needed  new  dameatio 
oil  source  will  make  its  important  ccmtrl- 
bution  to  our  national  oil  supply.  Thereafter, 
further  exploration  and  development  in  the 
vast  Arctic  region  will  greatly  expand  the 
amount  of  domestio  reserrea  that  we  can 
count  on  in  subsequent  years.  Large  reaerv«s 
of  natural  gaa  alao  exist  in  this  area  and,  al- 
though dependant  upon  oil  production, 
should  be  available  to  Midwestern  consiun- 
ers  later  in  this  decade. 

In  the  Lower  48  States,  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf,  owned  by  the  Psdoral  OoTem- 
ment.  Is  the  best  remaining  prospective  ter- 
ritory for  oil  and  gas  development.  Only 
around  6  million  acres  or  le«  than  3  percent 
of  the  OC8  has  been  leased  to  date.  Yet.  It 
now  accounts  for  about  12  percent  of  our 
domestio  oil  and  natural  gas  production  and 
Its  share  Is  continuing  to  grow.  A  key  ele- 
ment of  Presldsnt  Nixon's  Clean  Energy  Mes- 
sage of  June  1971,  was  his  directive  that  oil 
and  gas  leasing  on  the  OC8  be  expanded  and 
accelerated.  THe  Department  of  the  Interior 
responded  wiUi  a  leasing  schedule  caUlng 
for  two  gwieral  lease  sales  per  year  for  the 
next  6  years.  The  first  scheduled  sale  was 
successfully  challenged  In  court  on  environ- 
mental grovmds  with  a  resulting  delay  of  at 
least  9  months.  A  new  lease  offering  which 
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we  believe  wUl  stand  up  to  any  legal  chal- 
lenge has  been  prepared  and  is  scheduled 
for  September.  A  second  lease  sale  has  been 
tentatively  set  for  Deeember. 

Bm  these  are  only  two  tales  involving  less 
than  a  million  acres  off  Louisiana.  I  person- 
ally l>elleTe  we  ou^t  to  be  leasing  more  than 
a  mUllon  acres  each  year  for  oil  and  gas 
prospetdng  on  the  OOS  and  extend  more  In- 
tensive searchee  to  other  areas.  Including 
the  Atlantic  continental  shelf.  Nowhere  Is 
oil  and  gaa  needed  more  critically  than  on 
the  AUantlc  Ooast. 

Although  there  has  been  no  production  of 
oU  or  gas  on  the  AUantlc  Coastal  Plain,  geo- 
logical evidence  indicates  that  several  areas 
along  the  coast  have  a  potential  for  8ignifl« 
cant  oil  and  gaa  deposits.  The  Association  of 
Petroleum  Geologists  consldera  this  poten-  ' 
tlal  to  be  as  much  as  IB  bUllon  barrels  of  ' 
recoverable  oU  and  48  trUllon  cubic  feet  of 
gas.  Of  course,  these  are  specuUtlons  at  thU  • 
time  but  they  rapport  going  forward  now 
with  explorations  of  the  oil  and  gas  poten- 
tial ot  the  region,  particularly  in  ll^t  of ' 
sleable  dtaoorertea  off  of  Ncyva  Sootla. 

It  should  be  p<rtnted  out,  however,  that 
extremely  vocal  poUtlcal  oppoeitton  has  • 
arisen  against  any  mention  of  oSShore  drill- 
ing in  the  Atlantlo.  Much  of  this  oppeaitlon 
may  be  baaed  on  leas  titan  firm  feetual 
grounds,  fter  example,  any  drUUng  would 
tjiira  pijMsa  mom  than  80  miles  fMjtn  sbere. 
thus  oat  of  sigbt  of  the  beeves.  OU  spUls 
from  oOabore  drtUlng  are  extremely  rare. 
Only  four  major  Inatanoea  resnltlBC  In  seri- 
ons  threats  to  the  eavlwrnment  have  eeeurred 
from  over  18.000  oSShore  weUs  drUled  in 
the  united  States  and  rafalattona  and  in- 
spections have  been  tightened  by  the  Geo- 
logical Survey  in  the  peat  S  yeen.  Offshore 
drilling  accounts  for  only  2  percent  of  the 
oU  in  the  iiOMTH.  aooerdtag  to  a  Ooast  Ottard 
study,  while  tankers  account  for  almost  30 
percent.  Fishing  grotinds  off  the  Louisiana 
ooast.  both  coDunercial  and  sport,  have  be- 
come among  the  world's  most  productive 
since  the  intit>dactU>n  of  offshore  drilling 
there.  But  perhafw  of  greatest  UnportaDoe  U 
the  fact  that  every  barrel  of  oU  that  we  can 
produce  domeatlcaUy  la  one  leas  that  we  do 
not  have  to  Import  aiul  that  muob  lees  re- 
liance on  foreign  aourcas  beyond  our  control. 
In  the  lonc-terao.  the  aotuOon  to  our 
energy  problems  rests  wltti  the  development 
of  techuolocies  that  vlU  Improve  e0lole&oles 
in  the  flndlnf,  develojAac.  production,  trana- 
portatkm,  oonvarslon  and  use  of  aU  energy 
soureea.  To  date,  ocntmnous  Improveoients 
m  aU  these  areas  have  ntade  energy  abundant 
and  cheap  in  Amerlea  and  fueled  its  economic 
developnaent. 

Current  technology  is  not  keeping  pace 
with  the  ever-increasing  energy  demand 
while  at  the  same  ttane  providing  the  deaired 
environmental  protectton.  A  whole  sertsa  of 
new  and  impwrred  technologiee  are  needed. 
Theae  include  procsesee  te  provide  clean 
fuels,  develop  marginal  reeouroea,  improve 
oonventtonal  cnngy  soureee  and  develop  new 
energy  sources.  All  Involve  large  oommlt- 
mentt  of  capital  to  RAO  programs  and  wUl 
require  long  periods  of  time  to  bring  them 
from  inception  to  commercial  reality. 

It  Is  an  appropriate  national  objective 
that  a  fertUe  climate  for  private  invention 
and  innovation  be  nialntained  and  that  the 
Govemment  initUte  and  support  BAD  in 
teohnokjgkBe  vrtiich  are  in  the  broad  national 
interest,  but  which  cannot  or  will  not  be 
done  by  the  private  sector.  The  need  is  clear 
but  how  can  It  beet  be  done?  Some  have 
argued  that  energy  RAD  needs  are  so  great, 
so  urgent,  and  so  coetly  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  take  over,  fund,  and 
dlract  aU  major  efforts  through  a  single 
energy  agency.  Others  have  proposed  a  Joint 
Oovemment-induatry  corporation  such  aa 
Comsat. 
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W*  beiWve  th»t  cbe  anawer  lies  la  letUiig 
boUi  Oovernnient  %ad.  liidustry  do  tiKwe 
things  It  does  be«t  ■•pwately  aoftd  cooperate 
in  lout  eOort*  wban  tbey  ar«  cl«Miy 
newlirAt  oM  MCTMM  to  tb«  hlgb-rtok,  Ui^- 
cort  tectUMdocT  ia  wtotcb  r«turn»  to  private 
eaUrprlM  eMOot  b«  clearly  forsMcn  in  the 
reMonabl*  futuw,  wbU*  at  tba  otb«r  extrem* 
IS  tb«  tbresboia  »4tD  whlcb  can  provUl* 
for  a  ixwrnn^'T  r«oo»«ry  oX  InvsetniMit  wltb- 
in  a  ahort  pMrtod  at  Umm.  la  my  vlrw.  Oov- 
ernin«nt  must  play  the  predomtnant  rol«  In 
ih«  toiaMr  and  industry  In  ttxa  lattar.  B«- 
twMB  tbCM  wtramea  tb«  opportunity  for  a 
Joint  •flott  tetwMD  tto*  public  and  private 
seotof  to  ativnswt  and  ahould  b«  encourag^J. 
Ill*  ocMtnbutlon  o<  Oo»aciun»nt  abould  b« 
eraatMt  at  tba  pUotplant  staf*  of  davelop- 
nwnt  vt&ta  tJM  flnwictol  burdan  sbUtlng 
towam  Ittimrtry  a*  Ui»  project  movea  into 
lu  itoimtwrtratlTr  pbsM. 

Tb«  aCorU  ot  tba  Dapaatnent  of  tb*  In* 
termr  In  oawyti*  out  Praatdwftt  Nixona 
dlMoUMM  t«  aecatocata  Uva  davalopment  of 
clean  fuela  from  oo«a  to  a  good  waaaple  of 
wb*t  I  wrrr-  Th*  Praaktont's  Clean  Energy 
^iBnnm  orntfAt^  um  qpaolfle  propoMl  tbat 
tbto  aStft  ba  pnrauMi  m  a  joUtUy  spoBaond 
GmmiMwwt  tnJ-w^— r  «Bd«rta)Eln«.  Indua- 
try  iMto  leaywadad  by  pla«gU«  Ha  p«rt  ot  tij# 
ioMXU  tuDdtac  and  a»  aareaaent  vaa 
riMohtf  iwtwean  tb*  StapwrtoMnt  of  tba  In- 
twtat  and  tb«  ABMricas  Oaa  4Mn<itotton  for 
a  oociMnttT*  program.  Wa  Tl«r  tbto  Tantur* 
M  «  UadMark  In  Qwanunant-tDdtiatry 
taaAWWk  U  anargy  iUkO  and  wa  hop*  it  wUl 
lead  i»  furtbw  aSorta  tn  maattBg  our  oa- 

tlooa)  energy 
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NOIf.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

or  Nxw  TOWK 
IN  TH*  HOnSB  OF  BEFHBSBKTATIVES 

Tuesdan.  Auawt  IS.  1972 


Mr.  RSID.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  today 
Introdnced  leglMatloo  that  will  require 
that  aQ  airtlBee  boarcttnr  passengers  In 
the  United  States  have,  and  use,  effective 
electronic  sendng  devices  or  X-ray  de- 
vlca&  to  dbetoct  concealed  weapons  carried 
by  pasMOgan  ot  In  luggage.  It  reQulres 
thai  ttana  d»vtoes  taa  liwtalled  by  Deeem- 
b«r  SI,  19TS,  and  impoMs  fines  of  up  to 
$25,000  per  violation  for  any  alrBne  that 
falls  to  tostoll  such  derleee  or  falls  to 
use  them  in  scanning  boarding  passen- 
gers and  h28Ea^< 

Thia  measure  comjileinents  two  earlier 
meaaurw  thai  I  proiMs«d.  The  first  would 
ckMa  aU  U^B.  airpaita  to  any  interna- 
tional airline  that  contlnueB  to  serve  any 
natteo  that  harbors  an  accused  skyjack- 
er. I  am  happy  to  report  that  this  meas- 
ure, which  I  first  Introduced  on  August  2 
of  this  year,  now  has  51  cosponsors  in  the 
House.  The  second  measure,  which  au- 
ttufflMs  the  Preeldeat  to  shut  off  eco- 
nomk:  aad  military  aki  to  any  nation  that 
vetVBM  to  prosecute  co-  extradite  aJr  pi- 
rates, was  adopted  by  the  House  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  last  week  and  Is  now  in  conference. 

These  are  all  tough  measures.  But  the 
situation  more  than  warrant*  tougb  and 
effeetlve  action.  Ttiere  are  only  two  points 
at  which  we  can  safelT  act  against  atr 
piracy:  Before  the  !*yjacker  boards  the 
plane  with  a  weapon ;  and  after  the  sky- 
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:ackln«    hfks    taken    place— with    swift, 
stern,  and  sure  justice. 

It  may  seem  strange  that  legislation  is 
necessary  to  compel  airlines  to  InstaO 
protective  devices,  which  after  all,  are 
much  In  their  own  self-interest. 

The  hard  fact  is  that  today,  almost 
exactly  2  years  after  President  Nixon 
flrrt  called  for  "the  use  of  electronic  sur- 
velUance  equipment^-at  all  gateway  air- 
ports and  other  appropriate  airports  in 
the  United  States"  only  five  of  the  3«  U.S. 
airlines  have  installed  enough  devices  to 
cover  all  departures.  In  fact,  six  of  the 
16  largest  airlines  had  installed  no  de- 
vices whatsoever  by  last  week. 

I  am  appending  to  these  remarks  a 
chronology  oi  events  since  the  President 
issued  his  demand  2  years  ago.  Prom  this 
it  can  be  seen  that  both  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Administration  and  the  Nation's 
airlines  have  been  dragging  their  feet. 

While  skyjacking  and  skyjacking  re- 
lated deaths  in  1»72  are  nmning  100  per- 
cent above  1971.  the  majority  of  U.S.  air- 
lines sUn  refuse  to  install  electronic  de- 
vleee  and  the  PAA  has  repeatedly  faUed 
to  exercise  Its  authority  to  force  them  to 
act 

There  already  have  been  28  skyjack- 
ings  and  four  deaths  in  the  first  7  months 
of  this  year  as  against  27  skyjackings  and 
four  deaths  in  the  full  12  months  of  1»71. 
HjUMom  losses  to  date  are  running  660 
pertjont  aboi*  last  year's  losses,  although 
this  will  be  reduced  to  sllRhtly  mor«  than 
100  percent  if  Algeria  returns  the  $1  mil- 
lion tft-t-pn  In  the  moat  recent  skyjacking. 
Apparently  one  reason  for  the  airlines 
delay  has  been  the  hope  that  Congress 
will  foot  all  or  part  erf  the  hill  for  these 
deriees,  which  are  estimated  to  cost  in 
total  sesne  $4  million  for  the  relatively 
unsoirtilstleated  equipment  now  advo- 
cated by  the  FAA.  The  transportation 
appropriation  which  ha^  been  passed  by 
the  House  and  Senate  would  provide  $3.5 
million  for  this  purpose.  It  orUy  remains 
for  the  House  to  approve  the  conference 
report  for  this  funding  to  be  availaWe. 

The  legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
makes  one  further  Important  provision. 
It  would  require  the  airlines  to  install 
more  sophisticated  and  more  sensitive 
equipment  than  is  now  contemplated  by 
the  PAA  and  the  airlines. 

The  device  now  in  use,  the  magnetom- 
eter, is  by  no  means  adequate.  Because 
of  the  way  it  operates,  it  is  incapable 
of  detecting  about  25  percent  of  the 
weapons  now  manufactin-ed. 

There  is  more  soplustlca,ted  equipment, 
metal  detectors  and  X-ray  devices,  that 
would  detect  ail  such  weapons,  and  my 
bill  requires  that  these  be  used  m  place 
of  the  magnetometer. 

The  only  apparent  reason  why  metal 
detectors  or  X-ray  devices  have  not  al- 
ready been  installed  Is  that  they  cost 
slightly  more  than  the  magnetometers. 
The  range  is  approximately  $1,500  to 
$2,000  for  magnetometers  as  against 
$2,500  to  $3,000  lor  metal  detectors,  for 

exaoiple-  ,  _. 

The  cost  of  providing  2.0OO  met«l  de- 
tectors, the  nimiber  required  to  protect 
2.800  gateways  of  the  Nation's  550  air- 
ports is  approximately  8«  million.  This 
break!?  down  to  slightly  less  than  4  cents 
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for  each  commercial  passenger  carried. 

This  is  a  cost  we  can  afford.  It  is  a 

cost  we  can  111- afford  not  to  bear.  So 

far,  it  Is  only  luck  that  has  prcTentetf  % 
catastrophe  from  occurring  as  a  result 
of  a  skyjacking  attempt. 

It  is  within  the  power  of  Congress  to 
see  that  effective  action  is  taken  to  as- 
sure that  we  will  no*,  have  to  rely  on 
luck  any  furOier.  I  believe  that  the  leg- 
islation I  have  proposed  will  aeeompltoh 
that  gt»l. 

As  of  possible  interest  to  my  colleagues, 
I  am  alfio  appending  to  these  remarks 
a  sununary  of  Btatistice  relating  to  sky- 
jacking incidents  in  1912,  a  list  of  statis- 
tics on  the  effectiveness  and  cost  of  metal 
detecting  devices,  and  a  letter  endorstng 
this  legislation  from  the  Air  lines  Pilots 
.\ssociation : 

CtovxaifMKNT  Action  To  Pbbvxmt 

HUACKUiOa 

September  li.  1S10:  PreatdSBt  Nlzoa  da- 
:iTer«  bta  Antt^Alr  Piracy  Message  smA  voltm- 
tary  nenrlty  progrsma  are  Initiated  by  tke 
atrtlnea. 

Oaptember  30,  1971:  Air  TrsBBportatton 
seennty  Dtrector,  Jamas  Murphy,  issues  No- 
tice 71 -2*  and  N*«<ja  71-»  wblA  firofmt 
to  asaeod  the  Pbderal  Avlattoa  IMgolatloBS. 
Interested  parties  are  Isvlted  to  oeeomeBt 
OR  the  proposed  revlsiona  before  Dse.  29,  }»tl 
Nottee  71-88  prtmarlly  deals  w»th  proSeetfon 
agateat  unauthorised  aeoeae  to  nit  operatlOBS 
areas  aad  tdentifleatlott  at  authorised  per- 
sons and  ground  ■Tehl<5*e8.  Notice  71-»  deals 
with  prooeduree,  facHltlee,  and  or  sereeBteg 
systems  wtoieh  prevent  the  carriage  aboard 
atmraft  auy  sabotage  device  or  vespom  or 
nnauthorlaed  aeceea  to  the  alreraft.  Notice 
71-211  also  deala  with  procedures  to  aasure 
that  baggage  is  cheeked  In  by  a  respoBsRjle 
repreeentatlve  of  the  certlfieate  hohJer  and 
to  prevent  cargo  and  checked  baggage  from 
being  loaded  aboard  its  aircraft  untU  cleared 
in  accordance  with  security  measares. 

Interim:  Seven  hijackings  took  place  and 
ooe  pilot  was  killed.  One  hijacker  extorted 
»200,000  from  Northwest  Alrltnea  and  t*o 
attempted  extortion  of  tSOO.OOO  and  $300,000 
occurred  where  the  hijacker  was  either  over- 
powered or  surrendered. 

February  2.  1972:  FAA  Administrate,  J.  H. 
ShaOer,  ordered  the  adoption  of  a  screening 
system  to  prevent  or  deter  the  carriage 
aboard  aircraft  of  sabotage  devices  or  wea- 
pons in  carry  ou  baggage  or  on  or  about  the 
persons  of  passengers.  Air  carriers  and  com- 
mercial operators  were  allowed  72  hours  to 
implement  the  system.' 

Interim:  Eight  hijackings  took  place  In 
which  three  pasaengers  were  woiinded.  Three 
ejitortion  attempts  occured  In  the  aniDuntB  o( 
it.1  mUUon.  ta00>000,  and  450.000. 

March  7.  1972;  FAA  Adnilnisttator,  J.  H. 
Shaffer,  amended  the  Federal  Aviation  Reg- 
xilattona.  efiecUve  AptU  6,  1972,  to  require  air 
carriera  to  submit  for  the  approval  ol  the 
Regional  PAA  Administrator  a  security  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  the  screening  program 
or*e»ed  in  February,  three  other  elejnenu 
were  required  of  a  security  program:  (l)  pr»- 
vant  or  deter  unauthorised  access  to  aircrait; 
(3)  assure  that  b^gage  l3  cdiecked  in  by 
a  ret^onslble  agent  or  repressnUtlve  of  the 
certificate  hoWer;  and  (3)  prevent  cargo  and 
checked  baggage  from  being  loaded  »boara 
aircraft  unlws  harxdled  in  accordance  with 
.■vecurity    prooeduree. 
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•TWO  hijacking  took  place  after  Feb.  5, 
1972  m  which  the  hijacker  was  a  "selectee 
but  he  was  not  wsreened.  Both  ttolted  and 
PSA  were  fined  $1,000  for  Tlotettog  the  reg- 
ulation that  all  selectees  be  screened. 


Interim:  Nineteen  hijackings  took  place  In 
^ich  one  passenger  was  kUled  and  two  were 
wounded.  Two  of  the  eleven  extortion  at- 
^^ts  were  successful.  In  both  euooessful 
!!Srtlons  the  planes  were  hijacked  to  Al- 
"  rta_the  $800,000  from  the  flret  waa  re- 
nVmed  by  the  Algerian  government  after 
Granting  poUUcal  asylum  to  the  hijackers 
fwl  the  fate  of  the  $1  mUllon  from  the  sec- 
ond  hijacking  la  uncertain  at  thU  time  as 
u  the  status  of  the  hijackers.  The  unsuccess- 
ful extortions  Involved  the  following 
amounts:  $600,000.  $303,000,  $200,000,  $502,- 
OM  $50,000,  $800,000,  $460,000,  $600,- 
ooo!  and  $680,000. 

August  1972:  FAA  changes  the  screening 
system  to  require  a  body  search  of  all  selec- 
tee* (either  physical  or  by  magnetometer) 
and  a  search  of  all  their  carry  on  baggage  m 
addition  to  the  previous  requirement  of  prop- 
er Identification.  The  recent  hijacking  to  Al- 
geria and  the  $1  mlUlon  extortion  prompted 
this  revision. 

August  17,  1972:  Deadline  for  the  filing  of 
petitions  to  the  Administrator  appealing  the 
PAA-s  modification  of  the  air  carrier's  secu- 
rity program.  Approximately  24  of  the  Sd 
carriers  have  had  their  programs  approved 
M  of  8/11/72. 

1973  HuAcitnfG    iNcmxKTS 

STATISTICS 

Total  number   of   hijackings    In    1972..     28 
Total  number   of   persons   lnv<rfved   in 
1973  - '0 


HItscKer 

proNe 

not 

applied ' 

Hiiacker  prvNt 
applied 

Ok)  Ml 

Did  meet           meet 

profile         profile 

Penoniinvolwed  m  hi)icking 
inddentiln  1972 

17 

14 

17                 5 

Pmmb  involved  In  hiiKking 
incklwitt  (tier  the  hi- 
jKktr  profile  screenlni 
sy^en  was  impltnientM).. 

M3                  5 

I  Hifacker   profile    not    applied    in    variovi   circumstances 
Hiiacker  fofced  his  way  aboard  aircraft;  type  o>  fli|tit  (e.i.  ne 
screening  on  commuter  flights):  hijacker  by-passed  tickellfti; 
Kraeoini  not  applied  to  round  trip  ticket  hoidere;  and  con- 
mratsr  involved  But  not  aboird  the  plan*. 

Ma  the  case  of  the  McCoy  hiiacklni  (Apr  7, 1972-United 
Airlines) and  the  Speck  hiisckfng  Apr.  9,1972  PSA)the  hijacksf 
wit  destfnated  as  a  selectee  bet  wes  not  screened.  I.e.  asked 
for  proper  identifkation.  Both  United  and  PSA  wen  hned 
11,000  each  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  screening  regulation 

WeopOTM  involved  in  1972  incident* 

Number  of 
yirearms:  ineidenta 

Real 20 

Alleged   — - 2 

Explosive  devices: 

Real  0 

Alleged    11 

Knife 3 

HUACKZa   PBOFILI    SCEXENING    STSTXM 

This  system  was  implemented  on  Feb.  6, 
1973,  "to  prevent  or  deter  the  carriage  aboard 
aircraft  of  sabotage  devices  or  weapons  in 
carry-on  baggage  or  on  or  about  the  persons 
ot  passengers.  Certain  Individuals  who  met 
the  "hijacker  profile"  were  designated  as 
"selectees."  AU  selectees  were  cleared  for 
boarding  upon  preeentatlon  of  proper  Iden- 
tification. In  August  the  screening  procedure 
was  revised  to  Include  the  search  of  the 
selectee's  carry-on  baggage  and  either  a 
physical  body  search  or  a  magnetometar 
search  of  the  selectee.  In  addition  to  proper 
ideutlfl  cation. 

urrAL  DmcnMO  devicxs — statistics 

Metal  detecting  devices: 

(1)    Blagnetometers,   range   of   deteoU(Hi: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

only  ferrous  metals  <l.e.  doe*  not  deteot  20%- 
25%  a<  aU  waapona);  ooat:  $1.60»-M/>00. 

(2)  Active  metal  deteetora,  range  of  detao- 
Uon:  aU  ferrous  and  nonferrous  metals; 
cost :  •a.OOO-M.OOO. 

ABFOBT    imOBlCATlON 

Total  ntimber  of  alrporta 530 

Total  number  of  gates 2.800 

Total  number  of  passengers  en- 
planed—19W  148,072.090 

strrncixNT  airport  covekagx 
Sufficient  airport  coverage  would  require 
at  least  one  device  at  each  airport  and  one 
device  per  every  three  gates  at  the  airport. 
Therefore,  approximately  a, 000  metal  detec- 
tors are  required.  The  cost  would  be  approx- 
imately C-e  mlUlon,  or  $.04  per  paaaenger 
who  enplaned  in  1980. 

Am  Lmx  Pilots  Association, 
Woihlngton,  D.C.,  Augutt  15.  1972. 
Hon.  OCDEN  Rem, 
House  of  Repreientativea, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  CoiroaasaifAK  Rub:  The  48,000  men 
and  women  of  the  Air  Line  Pllote  Asooctatlon 
applaud  your  aggreealve  movea  to  further 
tighten  the  defknaee  of  our  nation  against 
the  menace  of  air  piracy. 

While  we  are  moving  forward  domestloally 
with  tighter  security  measures  at  alrporta, 
hijackers'  havens  overseas  continue  to  lure 
aerial  extortionists  and  poUtloal  fanatlos  to 
their  shores.  The  legislation  you  have  pro- 
posed, when  enacted,  mould  go  a  long  way 
toward  closing  these  sanotuarlea. 

It  Is  Imperative  that  t(q>-pnorlty  action  be 
taken  to  thwart  this  rapidly  escalating  threat. 
If  a  crlmhial  does  manage  to  slip  through 
an  airport  security  screen,  and  he  does  man- 
age to  commandeer  an  airliner,  there  should 
be  no  place  In  the  world  where  be  can  step 
off  that  plane  without  being  arrested  and 
tried  under  the  stlffeet  possible  penalties — or, 
preferably,  returned  to  the  country  where 
the  crime  was  conamtttad  for  such  ptinlsb- 
ment.  Your  bill  represents  a  giant  st^  for- 
ward toward  achieving  this  goal. 

ALPA  fully  supporta  the  speedy  passage  of 
this  legislation,  which  would  call  upon  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  Impoae 
hard-hitting  economic  bloclcades  against  na- 
tions that  harbor  or  encourage  air  criminals. 

We  also  note  with  much  plaasure  the 
favorable  passage  of  your  amendment  to  the 
Foreign  Aid  bill — an  amendment  that  would 
deny  U.  8.  assistance  to  nations  that  provide 
sanctuaries  to  sky  pirates. 

On  behalf  of  the  pilots  and  cabin  attend- 
ants of  AUPA,  I  assure  you  of  our  apprecia- 
tion of  and  full  support  for  your  efforts. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  J.  ODoNKXLX,  President. 
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SPIRAUNO     WELFARE     COSTS     IN 
THE    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 


MAN  8  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Angutt  IS,  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  Is  my  son?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.757  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  fAmilies. 

How  long? 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

or  txxas 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  Auauxt  IS,  1972 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
months  I  have  been  investigating  new 
avenues  of  poeslble  reform  designed  to 
extricate  the  overburdened  taxpayer 
from  financing  increasing  welfare  rolls. 
No  doubt,  there  is  one  Jtnisdlction  where 
Congress  should  center  Its  efforts — the 
plstrlct  of  Columbia. 
v,jilr.  Joseph  Yeldell.  Director  of  the 
District  of  OolumUa  Department  of  Hu- 
man Resources,  recmtly  responded  to 
several  quaettons  I  asked  regarding  wel- 
fare fraud,  inereaaes  In  the  caseload  of 
aid  to  families  with  dependent  children, 
and  changes  in  benefit  amounts  In  the 
Nation's  Capital. 

His  answers  indicate  that:  First.  Con- 
gress needs  to  beef  up  the  Corporation 
Counsel's  offloe  to  prosecute  welfare 
fraud  cases:  second,  wtifare  workers 
must  be  required  to  verbally  eMplain  to 
apirtleants  and  recipients  aM»«  than 
once  the  penalttee  for  welfare  fraud: 
third.  Identlflcatton  and  a  handwriting 
specimen  must  be  required  of  all  recipi- 
ents before  they  can  be  allowed  on  the 
rolls:  fourth,  title  3,  section  216  of  the 
District  tf  Columbia  Code  must  be  modi- 
fied to  Increase  subpena  power  in  fraud 
cases;  and  fifth,  social  workers  and  wel- 
fare recipients  need  to  know  that  welfare 
Is  not  a  "right" 

I  submit  Mr.  Yeldell's  replies  for  my 
colleagues'  attention: 

Mr.   Tkldxll's   Rstxt 

Question:  What  are  the  criteria  for  refer- 
ring cases  of  fraud  for  prosseutlon?  Can  we 
explain  why  so  few  cases  have  been  prose- 
cuted? 

Answer:  The  criteria  for  referring  cases  of 
fraud  for  prosecution  are : 

1.  TimeUness:  The  Corporation  Counsel's 
office  has  Indtoated  that  If  a  period  of  more 
than  six  months  lapses  from  the  time  of 
the  last  occurrenoe  of  fraud  to  the  date  of 
the  fraud  referral  to  him  lor  prosecution, 
the  defendant's  right  to  a  speedy  trial  may 
be  Infringed  upon. 

2.  Amount:  TTie  Corporation  Counsel's  of- 
fice feris  that  If  the  amount  of  the  fraud 
does  not  equal  the  dollar  amount  of  the 
fraud  penalty  (SSOOiK)  under  Title  8.  Section 
216,  of  the  D.C.  Code) ,  the  case  should  not  be 
prosecuted. 

3.  Svidenee:  Documentary  evidence  is  pre- 
ferred over  verbal  testimony.  Handwriting  on 
che<^kB  and  documents  Is  veriOsd  by  the 
MetropoUtan  PoUoe  Oepartoient's  Ques- 
tioned Document  Laboratory,  uMng  known 
samples  of  the  defendant's  writing. 

4.  AvaOabaity:  Title  S.  Section  210,  of  the 
D.C.  Code,  under  v^Uoh  wtifare  fraud  refer- 
rals are  made,  limits  power  to  summon  de- 
fendants and  witnesses,  and  to  sabpeona 
records  and  documents,  to  District  of  Colum- 
bia boundaries. 

5.  Hardship:  The  personal  drcumstanoes 
of  a  defsndant  are  earefuUy  reviewed,  because 
of  the  sympatliy  of  the  Ooort  and  )«ries  to 
persons  In  dsstltiite  sltaatlons.  Pataons  with 
large  families,  penons  with  physical  handi- 
caps, and  oases  In  which  unusual  obxnim- 
sunces  mitigate  the  offenses,  are  ustiaUy  not 
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referred  to  the  Corporation  Counael 

6  Btueation:  D»ftTvff  wbo  have  been 
so  izuKtaqtutUlr  educated  that  tbetr  abUity 
to  read  and  Interpret  tbe  document*  pre- 
sented to  them  la  the  oou»e  ol  their  appli- 
cations for  pabne  msttMoM  oannot  be  pre- 
s\imed  to  understand  the  consequences  of 
slaalng  a  statanaant  oom»mlng  their  respon- 
sibilities to  the  agency  in  terms  of  resources 
and  famUy  oompoettton. 

7  Intent:  A  basic  criterion  of  fraud  is 
"Mens  lUsa"  (State  of  Mind).  If  a  review  of 
the  caae  Ooea  not  nrrea!  this  important  aspect 
of  frmud,  !t  l»  oeoally  not  r«ftat»d  beoauaa 
of  ttaa  dUBculty  of  euwMfully  trying  a  am 
without  Btxaag  arklKioe  that  the  defendant 
intended  to  deft««id  tbe  Goremment  when 
the  fraudulent  action  occurred.  Only  those 
cases  which  are  blatanUy  fraudulent  are  re- 
ferred for  proeecxvtlon.  

Some  of  the  reasoni  for  the  relatively  small 
number  at  ptTJeeetrttens  of  welfare  fraud  are 
impllett  Hi  «»  profile  o*  our  referfal  witerta. 
in  addMon,  tHe  soeua  and  legWattve  ollmate 
ttnm**  the  weUkra  pn«nm  inflneneas  tb« 
luiMUann  at  omm  referred  to  ttM  Oeeporatton 

Connael.  

During  the  period  19«8  to  1971  no  case* 
of  welfare  fraud  were  proeecuted,  although 
at  tlmee  drirlng  that  period  the  corporation 
Crnnm/n  ofBce  was  hc*»ig  n  m«iT  "  IW 
weHkre  fraud  refewaM.  An  admtol«t»»tl»e 
ohaage  tn  actttode  occan«d  in  10T1,  and  w«l- 
IVe  tnoM  cmm  referred  to  tbe  Oorporatloa 
Coonsel'a  efllce  eve  acoln  being  proeecutjsd. 

Tbe  lead  time  to  review,  present,  and  col- 
lect evidence  tor  successful  proeecution  la 
lengthy,  parUcularly  In  obtaining  the  original 
public  avlstanoe  cbeclts  from  Qovernment 
storage.  A  decWon  by  the  Oorporatton  Coun- 
sel n«»«  to  proeeeule  may  occur  at  the  time 
of  trial,  whan  contfderable  time  and  effort 
bat*  wiimOf  been  e^wuirted. 

U  th<wiV<  be  made  olear  that  tbe  niunber  of 
oaaee  pneeeuted  by  the  Corporation  Coun- 
sel's OfBce  Is  not  lineally  related  to  the  num- 
ber of  case*  referred  by  Agents  of  the  Co\irt 
Section,  since  the  Agents  are  not  tnvolred 
In  the  ultimate  declskm  to  pursije  Court 
proeecution. 

9u«««Mm.  Bapteln  tbe  7^8»  increase  in 
AVOC  between  FT  71  and  72. 

AfMtoer;  Tbene  la  no  single  cause  for  the 
increase.  Among  the  variety  of  reason*  are 
tbe  toUowlng: 

1.  Increase  In  the  number  of  applications. 
Vor  tbe  sU  DM»tbB.  July  through  Decem- 
ber 1MB,  an  aveiage  of  I.ISB  appUoations  per 
moatb  were  reoetved  a»  600  Fkret  Street.  N.W. 
For  the  six  month  pedod.  July  through 
riiiHeiihsf  1B71,  appUcatione  averaged  i.sao 
per  month — an  avenge  tmcreaas  of  600  per 
month  or  6.000  per  year. 

About  one-third  oX  tbe  applicants  come  In 
to  tbe  oflk»  on.  their  own  and  the  remainder 
•n  raferred  by  relatives,  frtenda  and  outald* 
Heiii*if  CUnlea  aad  hoapttals  are  tbe  largea* 
sUtgle  sooree  of  rafecral. 

a.  Community  Involvement.  Theee  is  oon- 
slderatole  outreacb  on  tbe  part  of  agsaicles. 
nrgantim**"*'*  and  Individuals,  ranging  from 
Weifaie  BigtU*  to  United  Planning  (^aolaa- 
ttea  to  Settlement  Houses,  even  to  the  extent 
at  fcTwwktitg  on  ihoare  to  inform  peofrie  of  the 
service  of  the  DtpTtauiM. 

The  Depeilment  itaaif  baa  been  aggressive 
In  meettm  wltb  eammtustty  gvougv  and  agen- 
olee  to  eairialn  It*  tuncttone  and  operations. 

5.  Tbe  Department  pcovldea  a  wider  range 
of  sarrtcee  tban  ever  befoae  in  tts  history 
and.  therefore,  meets  the  needs  of  many  more 
District  at  Ootumbte  realdents. 

4.  oiasiii  iiiieiensrt  pixtaUekty  tbroogb  tbe 
aewe  media.  Jormerty  tbia  wee  tnnttied  mala- 
ly  to  iieimiefe  b««  now  tetavleloK  and 
radte  proelde  eew  btfreelng  ooewrage. 

6.  B«*lsed  piSl^'^  TlMpmigh  tba  oourts  and 
Federal  regulatlcms  a  number  of  very  signifi- 
cant changes,  such  as  the  rilmln&tlan  of  tHe 
residence  requirement,  have  enabled  more 
people  to  seek  public  assistance. 
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other  regulation  changes  over  the  past  two 
nseal  yean  are: 

a.  Tfce  AWDC-TTP  Program  was  effective  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  August  9.  19T0. 

b.  The  AFDC-8tipplementatkm  of  full- 
time  earnings  of  mothers  wae  effective  by 
City  CouncU  regulation  on  April   I.   1971. 

a  The  Declaration  method  lor  determin- 
ing and  redetermining  eligibility  was  begun 
on  an  agencywlde  basis  May  1.  1970. 

d.  On  August  1,  1970,  the  Standard  for  Re- 
quirements was  updated  to  February  1970 
cost  of  living. 

e.  The  •'Availability  of  a  mother  to  accept 
employment"  policy  was  rescinded  effective 
September  7.  1»TO.  as  a  result  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Health.  Bdiication.  and  Welfare 
requlieujeiit. 

f.  IWectlve  September  7,  1970.  as  a  restilt 
of  a  Department  of  Health.  Bducallon.  and 
Welfare  mandate,  mothers  or  caretaker  rel- 
atives are  not  required  as  a  ooiidition  of  eli- 
gibility to  name  the  father  or  taite  court  ac- 
tion to  obtain  support. 

g.  Also  on  September  7,  1070,  as  ft  result  of 
a  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare requteement.  mlUtary  families  receiving 
Claae  Q  ailotnymu  may  have  their  liicome 
supplemented  by  public  asBlstance. 

Bflecttve  December  7.  1970,  the  Congress 
amended  the  DC  Public  Asslstauoe  Act  oi 
l»6a  (PubUc  lAW  87-807)  changing  the  defi- 
nition of  legally  reeponsible  relatives  from 
"tbe  husband,  wife,  father  mother  or  adult 
child'  to  'spouse  for  spouse  and  parent  for  a 
child  under  the  age  of  twenty-one  . 

6.  There  is  a  change  in  philosophy  in  that 
public  assistance  is  viewed  increasingly  as  a 
right  and  is  oosiaequenUy  more  acceptable 
to  more  people. 

^MMtton.  Bsplain  the  46.000  amount 
cl>aB«e.  How  many  were  iiicreaaes  and  how 
many  were  decj eases? 

Answer:  No  actual  count  of  the  number 
of  payment  changes  reaultlng  in  increased 
payments  and  the  number  resulting  in  de- 
creased payments  baa  ever  been  maintained. 

Paserl  on  the  obeervation  at  the  staff  of 
the  Payroll  Branch,  decreases  and  increaeee 
are  about  equally  divided. 

The  principal  reaeons  for  a  change  In  the 
public  asslstanoe  payment  are: 

1.  Change  in  living  arrangement*. 

2.  Addition  or  deletion  of  allowance  for 
transportation  or  other  special   needs  item. 

3.  Change  in  the  ammint  of  the  resource 
available  to  the  individual  f>r  famllr — as. 
for  example,  the  20  percent  Increase  in  So- 
cial 3e<nirtty  benefits. 

4.  Change  In  the  rrumber  of  persona  In- 
cluded tn  the  payment. 

9.  Change  in  the  allowance  for  a  child 
■Alien  there  Is  an  age  change. 

6.  Change  to  correct  an  underpayment  or 
overpayment. 

7.  Addition  of  a  work  or  training  allow- 
ance. 


TRIBUTE   TO    EMANUEL   BIDGELL 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

or  nxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBJBEirrATlVES 

Tuesday.  August  15.  1972 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWBKL  Mr.  Sftedker. 
oa  August  6,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives lost  a  trusted  friend  and  a  devoted 
servant  In  Emanuel  Rldgell,  superintend- 
ent of  the  House  Office  Buildings. 

Mr.  Rldgell  served  the  Congrese  for 
the  p««t  40  years,  beginning  at  the  age 
of  20  as  a  HWMger.  He  nerved  as  as- 
sistant superintendent  at  the  House  Of- 
fice Buildings  and  was  appointed  superin- 
tendent on  July  1,  1948.  Ehiring  the  perl- 
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od  of  his  service,  "Manny"  Rldgell  ex- 
emplified the  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
congeniality  which  mark£  the  true 
American.  All  of  us  wbo  benefitted  from 
Manny  Ridgell's  falrncM  and  good  judg. 
nient  will  miss  him. 

I  wish  to  extend  my  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  family  of  Manny  RldgeU  and  as- 
sure them  that  he  will  not  be  forrotten 
by  his  friends  in  Congress. 


COMMUNITY    IMPACT   ON   COMMU- 
NICATIONS   MEDIA 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CUY 

or  Miseouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESETJTATXVES 

Tuesday.  August  15,  197Z 
Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  March  of 
tlm  year,  the  Congressional  Black  Caucut 
oondncted  2  days  of  puhUc  hearings  on 
the  mass  media  and  the  Uack  commu- 
nity. The  purpose  was  to  study  the  ef- 
fect and  influence  of  the  media  on  the 
formulatton  of  opinions  and  attitudes  in 
the  black  community,  and  to  investigate 
the  media's  unwillingneas  to  adequately 
increase  minority  employment  at  all 
levels. 

On  concluding  these  hearings,  the 
caucus  called  for  the  establishment  of 
watchdog  committees  to  monitor  the 
fairness  of  the  media  in  the  areas  of 
hiring,  entertsJnment  and  advertising. 
and  to  initiate  license  challenges  and 
lawsuits  to  remedy  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. 

Recently,  members  of  the  black  com- 
munity of  St.  Louis  have  taken  such  ac- 
tions against  a  local  TV  statkoi  and  its 
actions  in  canceling  the  popular  pro- 
gram "Black  Journal",  llie  group, 
known  as  tbe  Friends  of  Black  Jouraal, 
have  cluurged  KETC-TV.  St  Louis,  with 
discrimination  hi  procp-amlng,  employ- 
ment and  civil  rights,  and  have  called 
on  the  FCC  to  conduct  a  complete  in- 
veetlgation. 

In  support  of  this  community  action, 
the  National  Urban  League  has  issued 
a  resolution  to  "marshal  all  resources 
within  the  hallows  of  the  Urban  League 
generally  toward  the  immediate  reality 
of  black  programing  in  public  media", 
using  the  St.  Louis  action  as  a  pilot 
project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  actions  of 
the  Urban  League,  and  extend  my  sup- 
port to  tiie  St.  Louis  Chapter  of  the 
Friends  of  Black  Journal.  Farther,  to 
awaken  others  to  the  critical  need  for 
such  actions.  I  submit  this  resolution, 
and  the  statement  of  the  Friends  of 
Black  Journal,  for  the  Racoas  of  today's 
proceedings. 

pamrD*  or  Black  Jo>o«mal, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  August  4.  1972. 

DxAa  as:  We,  .he  mends  of  Black  Joar- 
nal,  are  lodging  ths  foUowlng  compialntt 
againat  tbe  publlo  bcoedcaetlng  statloo 
KfiTC-TV  Channel  9.  These  complaints  sw 
based  on  both  factual  information  and  our 
meager  knowledge  of  the  PCC  regulations  a* 
they  apply  to  puMlc  broadcasting. 

We  believe  that  tbe  hlaek  emomaaitj 
rights'  have  been  vMated  in  tbe  fonowmg: 

1.  We  brieve  that  there  has  been  the  mis- 
use of  federal  ftmds  thereby  violating  HEW 
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guldellnee  for  public  broadcasting  la  edu- 
cational television. 

2  Tbe  practicing  of  dlsorlmlnatlon  against 
tja»  \i»ck  community  in  programming,  em- 
nloyment,  and  clvU  right*.  .  ,      ^ 

3  We  believe  that  the  showing  of  lewd 
acd'  unmoral  program*  ha*  been  detrimental 
to  the  healthy  psychological  development  of 
cur  children. 

4  We  believe  that  KETC-TV  is  guilty  of 
promoting  racism  through  their  local  pro- 
gram scheduling. 

The  Friend*  of  Black  Journal  are  calling 
fof  a  complete  investigation  oi  these  charges 
and  oomplfclnt*.  Please  notify  us  Immedi- 
ately in  writing,  of  the  actions  you  plan  to 
Uke  In  regards  to  these  charges. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

THi  Friends  of  Bi.ack  JotraNM.. 

BBSoLvnoM  SoBMrrrKD  to  tub  Natiohai.  Ui- 

BAIf  LXAGITS 

Whereas  Public  media  Is  the  most  obligated 
to  respond  to  the  needa'requeets/demands  of 
any  national /local  community  It  Is  licensed 
to  serve: 

Whereas  the  grounds  for  acoountablltty 
13  the  direct  result  of  the  community's  "tax 
doUsrs"  providing  the  funds  for  the  station  s 
operation: 

Whereas  the  accountability  should  hold 
fast  across  all  sectors  of  theee  communities 
e.g.  socio-economic.  r«w;tal  sectors; 

Whereas  any  evidence  contrary  to  the 
above  statement  represents  an  POC  viola- 
tion and  calls  for  a  challenge  by  the  affronted 
sector  of  the  conmiunlty  regarding  the  legiti- 
macy of  said  Public  media;  and 

WhM«as  surveys  of  Public  media  program- 
ming prove  that  by  and  large,  there  Is  a 
racist  approach  to  this  accountability  In  re- 
gards to  the  Black  Community  on  both  the 
national  and  local  level: 

Be  it  resolved  that  this  workshop  wlU 
maishaU  all  resources  within  the  hallows  of 
the  Urban  League  generally  toward  the  im- 
mediate reality  of  Black  programming  in 
Public  media,  and 

support  nationally  efforts  of  Black  communl- 
tlee  wbo  are  challenging  Public  media  and  to 
ehallenge  PubUc  media  in  violation  of  PCC 
requirements  as  a  League,  anc;  as  a  civil/hu- 
man rights  organization  concerned  with  hu- 
man development,  the  Urban  League  will  also 
oppose  racism  in  employment  practices  as 
It  relates  to  Public  media,  and  make  St. 
Louts  the  League's  pilot  effort  by  actively 
supporting  and  assisting  the  St.  Louis  Chap- 
ter of  Friends  of  Black  Journal  In  Itschal- 
lenge  of  locally  based  Public  media  KETC- 
Channel  9,  which  has  blatantly  committed 
racist  affronterles  repeatedly  against  the 
Black  community. 
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Sun  Journal  ot  Ausost  10,  by  Jim  Alvord, 
mana«iDg  editor  of  that  newspaper,  oom- 
mentinc  upon  one  of  "H.R.'s"  disclosures 
of  govemmeatal  pirocrana  gon*  avry. 

The  pertinent  section  of  the  column 
follows: 

A  Real  Pood  Bargain 

A  Republican  Congressman  from  Iowa. 
H.  R.  Oroes.  made  an  Interesting  statement 
to  the  press  last  week  concerning  our  pitUul 
welfare  system.  He  explained  that  a  hippie 
living  in  California  can  buy  (28  worth  of  food 
stamps  for  50f.  The  crafty  ones  employ  the 
following  con  game.  They  will  buy  exactly 
$27.51  worth  of  groceries  and  receive  46*  In 
change  (the  maximum  they  can  receive  back 
on  any  purchase) .  Tbe  hippie  then  adds  one 
penny  to  his  obange  *nd  has  the  60¥  neces- 
sary to  btiy  another  WS  worth  of  groceries 
next  week.  The  fourth  week  he  sella  his  food 
stamps  to  friends  for  $15  cash. 

Thus  in  one  month  he's  paid  534  tot  $112 
worth  of  stamps  for  which  he  gets  $82.53 
worth  of  food  and  $li.47  net  profit  In  cash. 
Neat  trick,  but  not  too  funny  when  you  con- 
sider that  the  Joke  Is  on  you,  the  taxpayer. 

One  food  store  owner  verified  the  practice 
and  added:  "Can  you  imagine  how  this  adds 
up  when  there  are  16  of  these  kids  living  to- 
gether all  doing  the  same  thing?"  Surely  the 
deep  thinkers  In  Washington  can  come  up 
with  a  better  system  than  thla. 


A  REAL  POOD  BARGAIN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OF    nilNOM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday .  Aua*st  15.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  hardest  working  Members  of  the 
House  is  our  mild-mannered,  intellectual 
colleague,  H.  R.  Gritoas  of  Iowa.  I  never 
cease  to  be  «^"»*«»rf  at  the  people  around 
the  country  who  know  of  and  respect 
"H.R.,"  recognlEtng  his  determination  to 
protect  the  taxpayer  from  the  excesses 
and  abuse  of  certain  governmental  pro- 
grama. 

It  was,  therefore,  with  special  interest 
that  I  noted  a  column  in  the  Lansing,  HI., 
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If  all  of  us,  realising  our  limitations,  en- 
deavor to  do  our  best,  or  even  slightly  expand 
otu  limitations:  and  If  we  pUoe  our  expe- 
rlencee  at  the  diapoeal  of  aU  o«bei«  tbroogh 
our  Cluk  and  tbreugh  tbe  International 
Toastadstrses  Ctxilis,  tbeu  no  ooe  can  fathom 
the  boundless  poealblUtlee  and  tbm  gnat  role 
this  organization  is  destined  to  play  in  the 
history  Rnd  progreee  and  de'-elopment  of 
womankind. 


BEVERLY  HILLS  TOASTMISTRESS 
CLUB 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  REES 

or    CAUTOBMIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  15,  1972 
Mr.  REES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  society 
that  offers  its  biggest  reward  to  those 
who  do  things.  I  bring  your  attention 
to  an  educational  organization  dedicated 
to  the  art  of  performance,  and  communl- 
catiOTi  and  skills  in  organizational  tech- 
niques. I  speak  of  the  IntematlonsJ 
Toastmistress  Clubs,  and  with  specific 
regard  to  it*  afliliate,  the  Beverly  Hills 
Toastmistress  Club. 

In  September  of  this  year,  the  Beverly 
Hills  Toastmistress  Club  will  celebrate 
its  30th  anniversary  having  received  its 
charter  on  September  21,  1942.  The  club, 
as  its  parent,  Uie  International  Toast- 
mistrees  Club,  was  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose oi  providing  educational  programs 
designed  for  member  self-improvement 
in  skills  of  leadership  and  communica- 
tion. Training  Is  offered  in  club  proce- 
dures, public  speaking,  and  analytical 
listening.  Tlie  opportunities  afforded 
members  by  Toastmistress  Club  training 
£tre  unlimited.  They  learn  to  communi- 
cate effectlvdy  and  then  continue  to 
practice  what  they  have  leaned.  While 
learning  to  do  so,  they  also  learn  to  say 
so.  The  motto  of  the  club  is  "to  love  our 
language  and  to  use  It  with  grace  and 
facility." 

Much  of  the  success  attained  by  the 
Beverly  HUls  Toastmistress  CTub  is  due 
in  large  measure  to  Mrs.  Nan  Warshaw 
in  her  capacity  as  professional  evaluator. 
I  beUeve  the  precepts  oif  both  the  Inter- 
national Toastmistress  Clnbs  and  the 
Beverly  Hills  Chapter  are  exemplified  in 
the  words  of  Intematioiial  Toastmistress 
founder,  Ernestine  White: 


CAPTIVE   NATIONS  WEEK 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

or  tnm  jvuarr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  Rl^RESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  15.  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
week  beclnnlng  July  17  was  the  week  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  and  obsenred  in 
all  of  the  United  States  as  Captive  Na- 
tions Week. 

The  resolution  of  Congrees.  adopted  in 
195*.  expressed  the  principle  of  freedom 
for  all  persons  and  from  its  beginnings 
cooperated  with  the  nations  under  tbe 
subjugation  of  Soviet  imperialism. 

The  object  of  theee  ceiebrationa  and 
manifestations  held  during  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  is  to  remind  all  of  us  Uvlng 
that  the  present  world,  divided  between 
the  free  and  the  subjugated,  will  never 
attain  peace. 

And  so,  this  and  other  tyrannies  will 
not  disappear  from  the  political  scene  as 
long  as  there  are  wars  ever  bloodier  and 
more  and  mere  ruthless — as  long  as  there 
will  be  oppression,  exploitation,  plunder 
and  tbe  denial  of  basic  huown  rights 
which  is  evident  in  tbe  nations  confined 
behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains 
who  cannot  speak  in  tbe  defense  of  their 
equitable  rights  and  lawful  causes. 

It  is  tbe  duty  of  the  free  peoi^  of 
America  and  other  countries  to  strive  to 
liberate  the  people  of  these  captive  na- 
tions through  sensible  and  determined 
deeds  and  through  proper  governmental 
channels  so  that  they  can  remove  the 
yoke  of  subjugation  in  a  peaceful  man- 
ner. 

The  captive  nations,  whose  govern- 
ments are  only  temporary,  showing  the 
tendency  to  be  antl- American,  were,  are. 
and  will  remain  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  United  States,  and  we  expect  from 
them  a  helping  hand  in  our  efforts  to  free 
them  from  aUen  oppression. 

Let  us  do  whatever  we  can  so  that  the 
aggression  and  greed  <rf  the  Communist 
imperialists  be  brought  to  a  halt. 
Through  our  celebrations  and  manifesta- 
tions we  will  give  evidence  that  we  not 
only  value,  but  also  understand  their 
plight  and  also  fuUy  support  their  just 
endeavors  to  attain  peace  and  full  na- 
tional freedom  and  independence. 

Let  our  efforts  help,  that  America  the 
sole  bastion  of  h(n>e  to  free  the  oaptive 
nationa,  will  fulflll  Its  mission  in  the 
guidance  of  tbe  people  of  the  free  worid 
to  help  thofiie  who  knew  ooly  the  leador- 
ship  of  an  alien  government  In  their  daily 
lives. 

The  freedom-loving  people  oi  tbe  cap- 
tive nattoiw  look  toward  the  United 
States  to  take  tbe  lead  in  tmnglng  about 
their  freedom  and  independence. 
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Aa  American*,  we  cannot  stress  the 
great  Importance  for  ua  to  morally  sus- 
tain the  hope  and  faith  of  the  captive 
peoples  that  they  will  once  again  regain 
their  freedom.  I  hope  that  this  memora- 
ble day  will  surrlvc  soon. 


RESULTS  OF  STATEWIDE  SURVEY 
IN  ILLINOIS  ON  STRATEGIC 
ARMS  LIMITATION  TREATY  AND 
A  PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO 
STRENGTHEN    THE     AGREEMENT 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 


or  hjuIhois 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuaday,  August  15.  1972 

Mr.  PXJCIN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  prepares  to  vote  Wednesday  on 
the  Executive  Agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  lim- 
iting offensive  missile  capacity  of  the  two 
nations,  I  should  like  to  pn^sent  for  my 
coUeacues  the  results  of  a  very  extensive 
survey  which  I  conducted  in  Illinois  on 
this  question. 

This  was  a  statewide  survey  in  keep- 
ing with  President  Nixon's  call  for  ex- 
haustive public  scrutiny  of  the  nuclear 
arms  agreement. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  we  received  re- 
plies from  102  counties — every  county  in 
theStote. 

The  results  show  that  while  the  peo- 
ple of  Illinois  have  grave  reservations 
about  the  offensive  missile  limitation 
agreement  and  voted  it  down  by  a  vote 
of  88  percent  against,  to  31  percent  for, 
those  same  respondents  said  that  despite 
its  shortcomings,  both  the  treaty  and 
agreement  should  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress as  the  first  step  toward  nuclear 
arms  control.  The  vote  was  an  over- 
whtiming  81.1  percent  for  approval  of 
the  package  to  18.9  percent  against. 

It  Is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  while 
our  citizens  have  objection  to  the  im- 
balance proposed  in  the  offensive  missile 
hBtftatian,  they  feel  we  should  approve 
the  agreement  as  a  first  step  toward 
nuclear  arms  control. 

This  poses  a  difficult  question  for  Con- 
gress. I  believe  this  dilemma  can  be 
helped  toward  s<duti<m  by  Improving  the 
executive  agreement. 

I  b^eve  Senator  Hbrby  Jackson  has 
offered  a  reasmable  amendment  in  the 
other  body  which  would  strengthen  the 
proposed  agreement  and  perhaps  allevi- 
ate the  fears  of  those  who  voted  against 
approval. 

I  would  hope  we  could  offer  Senator 
Jackson's  amendment  here  in  the  House 
and  shall  discuss  the  prospects  of  its  ap- 
proval when  tJie  meewure  comes  before 
us  Wednesday. 

PtM:  the  guidance  of  our  House  col- 
leagues. I  am  placing  in  the  Rxcord  to- 
day the  results  of  ray  siirvey  and  also 
Senator  Jackson's  proposed  amendment. 
I  am  also  including  a  brief  siunmary  of 
the  ametidment  and  a  speech  on  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  recently 
dellwred. 

I  fully  endorse  addition  of  the  amend- 
ment to  the  executive  agreement  in  of- 
fensive missile  limitation.  I  believe  the 
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amendment  goes  a  long  way  toward  pro- 
testing America's  position  and  hope  that 
before  this  agreement  is  finalized,  the 
amendment  will  have  been  added  by 
Congress. 

Following  are  the  results  of  my  ques- 
tionnaire : 

STRATEGIC  ARMS  LIMITATION  TREATY  BtTWUN  THE  U.S. 
AND  SOVIET  UNIOM 

Ye«    No 


(A)  The  Treaty  would  liirit  etch  lution  to  no  .nor* 

than  200  defensive  antiballistic  missiles  Do 

ywi  approve?  .  .78.6      21-4 

(B)  The  Trwiy  pfo»i*«se»eh  wtion  shall  distnb- 

ul«  part  o(  111  200  detensive  misnle  quota 
around  its  own  capital  Wastiington  and 
Moscow— and  the  remainder  aroom)  only  I 
ofleiBivemisjilelaiinchmii  site  in  each  na- 
tion. Do  vou  apfwvcr .  53. 0      47.  0 

(C)  vvould  you  pr«*e<  tbe  US   deploy  its  ABM's 

around  our  principal  mdystrial  centers 
(ChicafO,  Detroit,  Pittstourgh,  etc  )  since 
most  ol  Russia's  industry  is  already  near 

Moscow? 7'  :>      ^•■S 

(0)  An  Eucuttve  Agreement  limits  U.S.  oHensive 
nissil*  capacity  to  I.QS4  intercontinental 
ballistic  missiles  and  41  missile- nrmj  5uti- 
matinn,  wt»H«  Russia  shall  be  pwmitteo  to 
devetop  her  strenith  to  l.eig  ICBM's  and 
42  missile-hrini  submaiinas.  Do  you  ap- 
prove?   -  S'"      MO 

(E)  The  Treaty  permits  "open  sky"  inspection 

Oo  vou  believe  we  shoaW  insist  on  "ground 

inspection  '  lo  prevent  chealint?  ..76.1      J. » 

(F)  Despite  any  siHutcominis.  do  »ou  believe 

these  agreements  should  be  approved  by 
Contress  as  the  tirst  step  towerd  nuclear 
arms  continl? 
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Following  is  the  bipartisan  amendment 
offered  by  Seiator  Jackson  and  a  state- 
ment of  explanation : 

3.J.  Res.  241 
On  page  1.  between  lines  2  and  3.  Insert 
the  foUowlng:  "That  the  Government  and 
the  people  of  the  United  SUtes  ardently  de- 
sire a  stable  international  strategic  balance 
that  maintains  peace  and  deters  aggression 
The  Congreaa  supports  the  stated  policy  of 
the  United  States  that,  were  a  more  complete 
strategic  offensive  arms  agreement  not 
achieved  within  the  five  years  oX  the  interim 
agreement,  and  were  the  survivability  of  the 
strategic  deterrent  forces  of  the  United  States 
to  be  threatened  as  a  result  of  such  failure, 
this  could  Jeopardize  the  supreme  national 
interests  of  the  United  States;  the  Congress 
recognizes  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  a 
stable  strategic  balance  in  a  period  of  ra- 
pidly developing  technology;  the  Congress 
recognize  the  principle  of  United  States- 
Soviet  Union  equality  reflected  in  the  antl- 
balllstlc  missile  treaty,  and  urges  and  re- 
quest* the  President  to  seek  a  future  treaty 
that.  Inter  alia,  would  not  limit  the  United 
States  to  levels  of  mtercontinental  strategic 
forces  inferior  to  the  limits  provided  for  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  the  Congress  considers 
that  the  success  of  these  agreements  and  the 
attainment  of  more  permanent  and  compre- 
hensive agreements  are  dependent  upon  the 
maintenance  of  a  vigorous  research  and  de- 
velopment and  modernization  program  lead- 
ing to  a  prudent  strategic  posture.". 

On  page  1,  .ine  3,  strike  out  "That  the" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof    Sec   2.  The". 

Statbmbmt  bt   Sbkatob  Henrt   M.   Jackson 
ON  Amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Rbsolu- 

TIOM  241 

The  amendment  I  am  introducing  today 
with  blpartlfiaji  support  Is  a  simple  declara- 
tion of  the  policy  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  th«  future  strategic  relationship  be- 
tween the  Unltwl  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  does  throe  things: 

First,  It  recognizes  that  the  failure  of  the 
U.S.  and  the  UJ3.S.R.  to  achieve  a  treaty  lim- 
iting the  threat  to  the  survivability  of  U.S. 
strategic    deterrent   forces   could   Jeopardize 


our  supreme  natlonaa  Intsrests.  Surely,  we 
would  all  agree  that  our  supreme  national 
Interests  would  be  JeopartUced  If  the  sur- 
vlvablllty  of  our  strategic  force*  were  threat- 
ened. The  language  In  which  this  Congres- 
sional policy  is  stated  In  the  resolution  differs 
from  the  language  used  in  an  earlier  draft 
to  make  the  same  point.  Par  from  being  con. 
troverslal,  this  Is  a  policy  to  which  the  Ad- 
ministration committed  Itself  during  the 
SALT  talks  and  which  the  Congress  is  here 
asked  to  Join  in  supporting. 

Second,  my  amendment  puts  the  Congress 
on  record  In  opposition  to  a  follow-on  SALT 
agreement  in  which  the  United  States  is 
limited  to  levels  of  intercontinental  strategic 
forces  Inferior  to  the  level  accorded  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  In  insisting  on  equality  in  any 
treaty  to  merge  from  SALT  n,  I  am  certain 
I  am  speaking  for  the  good  sense  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people. 
We  should  support  the  principle  of  equality 
on  which  the  ABM  treaty  Is  based  by  apply- 
ing It  to  offensive  systems  as  well.  We  have, 
In  the  few  brief  years  since  the  Kennedy  Ad- 
ministration, gone  from  strategic  superiority 
to  parity  to  sufficiency  (whatever  that 
means)  to  interim  sub-parity.  We  must  not, 
and  cannot  accept  strategic  Inferiority. 

Moreover,  In  insisting  that  the  litnlta  to  be 
negotiated  in  SALT  n  are  confined  to  Inter- 
continental strategic  force*,  the  Senate 
would  be  strongly  supporting  the  proper  re- 
fusal of  the  President  and  our  negotiators 
to  compromise  the  Interests  of  our  Buropean 
allies  by  Including  foroee  dedicated  to  their 
defense  in  the  calculation  of  the  overall  Uj3.- 
U.S.S.B.  strategic  balance. 

Third,  my  amendment  simply  reaffirms  the 
importance  of  research  and  development  and 
force  modernization  leading  to  a  prudent 
strategic  posture. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  will  give  a 
solid  vote  of  approval  to  this  amendment  ex- 
pressing our  determination  to  secure  a  stable 
future  strategic  relationship  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  have  argued  for 
some  time  that  the  Senate  ought  to  play  a 
more  significant  role  In  the  formulation  of 
our  foreign  and  defense  policy.  My  amend- 
ment provides  the  Senate  with  an  o|q>ortu- 
nlty  to  Join  with  the  Administration  as  a 
full  partner  In  the  effort  to  broaden  the  un- 
derstanding of  as  well  as  support  for  the  In- 
terim agreement. 

Following  is  sm  extensive  speech  given 
on  this  amendment  by  Senator  Jackson. 
I  have  asked  the  Senator  if  I  may  place 
it  in  the  Record  today  as  part  of  our 
discussion  of  the  executive  agreement. 
I  am  pleased  to  associate  myself  with  bis 
remarks  for  I  know  of  no  one  more 
knowledgeable  on  this  subject  than  my 
tjood  friend  from  Washington.  Senator 
Henry  Jackson. 

His  remarks  follow: 
The  Senate  and  the  Intebim  Agreement 
(Statement  by  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson) 
Mr.  President,  the  Senate  fully  appreciates 
that  it  has  before  it  an  arms  limitation 
measure  of  very  great  Importance.  Equally 
important.  In  my  view,  is  how  we  in  the  Con- 
gress come  to  Judge  that  agreement  and  how 
we  convey  ova  Judgment  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
to  our  alllee.  to  the  Executive  Branch  and 
to  the  American  people. 

International  agreemente,  this  one  In- 
cluded, have  always  had  a  dimension  ueeper 
than  their  words — a  rtimwutlon  that  em- 
bodies hopes  and  expectations  and  reserva- 
tions, all  unwritten,  and  all  of  which  reflect 
the  blend  of  risks,  doubts  and  asatirances  of 
which  treaties  are  made.  The  preeent  agree- 
ment, which  rests  to  so  remarkable  a  degree 
on  statments  with  which  the  other  party 
did  not  concur,  has  all  of  these  In  full  meas- 
ure. 
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in  an  agreemwit  tbat  goee  to  the  hejrt 

nudwr^mr-noWilng  is  mors  Uaj.ort»t 
than  a  precise  understanding  of  what  the 
r^ties  hare  agreed  to.  PreclsloB^n  never 
^Uen  an  arms  control  agreement,  ambl- 
m-itv  can  be  a  sottree  of  future  tension. 

Prom  the  moment  the  agreements  were 
siened  in  Moscow,  there  were  \-ague  »nd  con- 
flicting TTsports  about  the  contents  at  the 
accords  Tbt  press  relied  on  confusing  back- 
ground briefings  held  In  Moscow.  Various 
itatewents  and  attachments.  Integral  parts 
of  the  agreements,  were  not  made  public 
for  weeks.  Public  figures  Issued  statements 
of  support  before  the  terms  of  the  accords 
were  revealed  or  analyzed.  High  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  offered  contradictory  inter- 
pretations. 

Thus,  when  the  President  finally  sub- 
mitted these  agreements  to  the  Congress.  I 
was  concerned  that  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  understand  what  we  and 
the  Busslans  could  and  could  not  do  within 
their  terms.  The  Senate  Armed  Serrlces 
Oommitee.  under  the  distinguished  chair- 
manship of  my  aide  friMid  the  Senatonr  from 
Mississippi,  held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
military  implleattciia  of  the  SALT  uoeords 
during  whi<*  we  trted  very  hard  to  brtng 
before  the  American  people  the  terms,  and 
the  meaning  of  the  terms,  of  the  interim 
agreement  and  the  ABM  treaty.  We  en- 
deavored to  obtalB  a  dear  and  consistent 
Administration  poaltUm  on  key  provisions — 
which  is  not  always  easy. 

Let  me  lUustrate  the  kinds  of  problems 
the  Committee  hearings  had  to  address.  Ar- 
ticle I  of  the  interim  agreement  obligates 
the  parties  not  to  build  ICBM  launchers 
after  July  1.  1972.  But  nowhere  In  the  agree- 
ment does  there  appear  the  number  of 
lOBM's  the  Soviets  are  tbe»eby  permitted 
to  have.  Article  n  contains  a  prohibition 
against  substituting  "heavy"  ICBM  Uunch- 
ers  for  "light"  ICBM  launchecs.  But  no- 
where la  there  an  agreed-upon  bilateral  defi- 
nlUoo  of  what  a  "heavy"  ICBM  Is.  Terms 
like  "modernization"  and  "significant  in- 
crease" were  used  In  the  agreement,  but 
precise  definitions  of  these  terms  are  not 
provided. 

Mr.  Preeldeiit,  although  the  texts  of  the 
treaty  and  the  executive  agreement  contain 
few  numbers  n:kauy  nKire  numbers  have 
been  discussed  in  connection  with  the  SALT 
accords.  In  the  last  several  weeks  we  have 
beard  these:  1.064;  1.618;  318:  41;  42;  «8: 
84;  710;  740;  666;  960:  and  aero.  The  crucial 
questions  for  the  nation  and  for  the  cause 
of  world  peace  is  whether  these  numbers  add 
up  to  stable  parity  or  unstable  inferiority. 
It  may  clear  the  air  to  discuss  some  of 
them. 

(a)  1.064 — this  Is  the  maximum  number 
of  land-based  ICBM's  that  the  United  States 
Is  pwmltted  to  retain  under  the  agreement. 

(b)  l.aiS — this  is  the  maximum  niunber 
of  land-based  ICBM's  that  the  Soviet  Union 
is  permitted  to  retain  given  our  underttand- 
ing  of  the  agreement.  I  emphasise  "our  un- 
derstanding" becatise  the  figure  1,618  is  a 
US.  intelligence  estimate  and  not  a  Soviet 
supplied  number.  Tills  vagueneas  on  the 
Soviet  part  U  most  unfortunate  and  can 
only  lead  to  uncertainty  and  possible  ten- 
sions. The  agreement  would  be  much  Un- 
proved by  ttM  tise  of  ^Mcific  numbers  on 
both  sides. 

(c)  710 — tbls  is  tbe  maximum  number 
of  submarine  launched  ballistic  mlssllee  that 
the  United  States  la  permitted  to  deploy 
under  tbe  agreement.  It  is  arrived  at  by 
adding  our  present  666  Polaria/Poeeidon 
mtsaUes  to  our  potential,  under  ttw  agree- 
ment, to  replace  M  of  oar  Titan  mtasUes 
with  Q0W  aubmarliia  launched  taallistle  mis- 
siles. 

(d)  960 — this  U  the  maximum  number  of 
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submarine  launched  tmllistlc  miMUes  that 
tbe  Soviet  Union  U  permitted  to  deploy  un- 
der tbe  agraecMBt.  To  aoiileve  thi»  total  tbe 
Sovleta  wottM  rettre  tbistr  obwleto  as-7  and 
as-8  IGBM%  and  replaae  ttasm  wltb  new 
■atnaarlne  bMwd  mlarilea.  This  would  give 
the  aovieU  a  total  of  02  modem  nudear  (T- 
Claas)  stOnaarlnes. 

(e)  84 — tbe  total  permlsaible  number  of 
Soviet  miasUe  firing  subiBarlnes  that  can  be 
dspioyed  under  tbe  agxeement.  This  is  de- 
rived by  adding  22  Soviet  O-Caaas  subma- 
rines to  tbe  flS  T-cnaas  submarines  that  they 
are  permitted  to  construct. 

(f)  44 — tbe  total  permissible  ntunber  of 
American  mlssils  firing  submarines  tbat  can 
be  deployed  under  tbe  agreement.  However, 
only  41  in  actual  fact  are  part  cf  tbe  U.S. 
deterrent  In  this  period. 

<g)  318 — tbls  is  tbe  maximum  number  of 
"taeavy"  ICBM's  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
permitted  to  deploy  under  the  agreement. 
Tbls  again  Is  a  U.S.  IntelUgeaoe  estuaate.  Not 
a  oonflrmsd  Soviet  figure.  Eaeb  of  these  mis- 
siles can  oairy  a*  least  a  36  megaton  w&rttead 
and  perhaps,  eventually,  as  much  as  90  meg- 
atons. Of  course  tbe  Soviets  are  free  to  re- 
place single  large  warheads  wltb  many  MIRV 
warheads  per  missile  when  they  are  able  to 
do  so. 

(h)  0 — this  is  the  maximum  number  of 
"heavy"  ICBMD  tbat  tbe  United  States  is 
permitted  to  deploy  tmder  tbe  agreement. 

These  numbeia,  Mr.  President,  are  merely 
representative  of  the  thrust  of  tbe  agree- 
mente—whicb  Is  to  confer  on  tbe  Soviet 
Union  tbe  authority  to  retain  or  deploy  a 
number  of  weapons  baaed  on  land  and  at 
sea  tbat  exceeds  our  own  In  every  category, 
and  by  a  50%  margin. 

Now  there  will  be  some  who  argue  that 
"numbers  dont  matter" — ^that  both  sides 
have  "suffietenoy"  and  that  therefore  the 
strategic  balance  Is  stable.  How  curious  it  is 
that  tbe  people  who  hoM  to  tbe  "numbers 
dont  matter"  doctrine  are  the  same  ones 
who  believe  that  without  an  Ijoaibediate  arms 
oontrol  agreemMit  tbe  world  is  in  danger  of  a 
great  nuclear  war.  Blther  numbers  matter  or 
agreements  don't — you  oant  have  It  both 
ways. 

I  have  never  seen  an  International  agree- 
ment that  depends  so  greatly  on  the  at- 
tachment of  unilateral  statements.  Clearly 
each  of  these  unilateral  statements  reflects 
not  UJ3.-Sovlet  agreement  but,  on  tbe  e«a- 
trary,  a  failure  to  reach  agreement.  In  my 
view  the  Intertm  agreement  la  substantlaUy 
weakened  as  a  result  of  the  failures  ixMllcated 
by  tbe  resort  to  tinllateral  assertions  wltb  no 
legal  standing.  No  long-term  treaty  covering 
these  vital  matters  would  be  acceptable  to 
me  and,  I  suspect,  to  a  majority  of  my  col- 
leagues. If  It  depended  to  the  extent  of  the 
present  agreement  on  unilateral  statements. 
The  fact  that  the  present  agreement  runs 
for  only  five  years  mitigates  a  situation  that 
would  be  intolerable  in  a  futtire  treaty.  I 
believe  that  In  nqiresslng  thU  view  I  am 
Joined  by  Ambassador  Smith  who  informed 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  that  he  ex- 
pected provisions  that  oould  not  be  agreed 
upon  In  SALT  I  to  be  reeolved  on  a  bilateral 
basis  in  SALT  H. 

In  seeking  to  establish  clearly  what  tbe 
parties  were  permitted  to  do  over  the  next 
five  years  and  what  tbey  would  be  prohibited 
from  doing — not  all  of  which  was  self-evi- 
dent— two  points  were  of  particular  interest, 
and  Illustrate  tbe  complications  tbat  arise 
from  vag^e  language  In  the  agreement  and 
from  negotiating  not  only  against  one's  ad- 
versary but  against  self-imposed  deadlines 
as  well : 

(1)  Under  tbe  terms  of  tbe  agreement,  the 
Soviets  are  {lermltted  to  have  operational,  by 
July  1.  1073.  oa  Pcdaria-type  T-Claas  sub- 
marines. Tbe  agreement  is  very  explicit  on 
tbla.  Owing  to  a  provision  tbat  oould  have 
constituted  a  serious  loophole,  the  issue  arose 
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as  to  whether  tba  Sevleta  mlgbt  bawe  addi- 
tional such  submarines  under  ootutrmotimt, 
but  not  yet  operattoBaLoB  July  l.lgTI.Some 

witnesses,  Including  Ambaaaador  Saaltb  and 
Chief  of  Naval  OpwaUoas,  Admiral  Zumwalt, 
Indicated  tbat,  tscbnlcaUy,  tbls  waa  permis- 
sible. Were  that  tbe  case,  the  Soviets  oould 
continue  to  turn  out  Y-Claas  submartnes  like 
sausages,  8  per  year,  wltb  absolutely  no  per- 
turbation of  their  deployment  momentum. 

Therefore,  on  July  24.  I  raised  tbls  prob- 
lem wltb  Secretary  Laird  In  order  to  get  the 
Administration  poaltion  as  underBtood  at  the 
higbert  leveU.  Secretary  laird  said:  "The 
protocol  to  tbe  intertm  acreement  q;>eclfies 
tbat  tbe  Soviet  TTnlon  may  have  960  SLBM 
launchers  and  not  more  than  63  modem 
baUlsUc  missile  submailnce."  Tben  Secretary 
Laird,  apeaklflg.  for  tbe  Administration,  said : 
"In  the  event  tbat  during  tbe  period  of  the 
interim  agreement  tbey  were  to  initiate  con- 
struction of  addltlOQal  modtm  ballistic  mis- 
sUe  submarines  beyond  the  number  neces- 
sary to  reach  tbe  total  of  83.  tbU  could  be 
done  only  as  replaecmants  {for  older  T-Claes 
submarines]  and  this  would  be  'under  tbe 
procediures  as  specified  under  article  3  of  the 
interim  agnuatnx.  'We  would  consider  any 
new  construction  starts  which  were  merely 
for  the  purpoae  of  maintaining  tbe  momen- 
tum of  tbe  Soviet  Union  construction  pro- 
gram to  be  contrary  to  tba  Intent  of  the 
agreement." 

Tbls  point  is  mada  equally  clear  In  a  col- 
loquy between  tbe  Sacnetary  and  me.  In  or- 
der to  understand  tbe  Adailnistratlon  view. 
I  asked:  "I  take  It  tbat  It  U  your  judgment 
and  tbe  view  of  tbe  Resident  and  tbe  Ad- 
ministration tbat  any  attampt  to  use  this 
ambiguity  to  build  up — eiywxilaUy  toward  the 
KT,(i  of  this  5-year  period — a  pipeline  of  ad- 
vanced Y-Class  boats  under  construction — as 
a  tff^hri^f*^  momr  nf  gilt  ting  arouhd  tbc  limit 
of  63  ppffrftlonM  'TU'?'nf'1"t*  would  be  in 
clear  violation  of  what  we  understand  to  be 
tbe  agreement."  Secretary  Laird  answered: 
"I  woiUd.  and  tbat  would  alao  apply  to  tbe 
United  States." 

(Z)  Aikotber  area  of  potmitlal  misunder- 
standing relates  to  tbe  medamiaatlon  of  mi»- 
sUe  slloa  under  tbe  agreement.  ISis  ag7e«- 
ment  allows  for  the  modamlsatlan  of  exist- 
ing sllo-launcbera,  but  sUpulatas  tbat.  In  tbe 
pnxsess  of  TY>r^Amt^^tinn  tbe  dlaenstans  of 
those  silos  caxmot  be  signifViantly  increased. 
In  a  further  attachment  to  tbe  agreement,  a 
significant  Increase  is  defined  as  not  greaUr 
than  16%. 

Testimony  froaa  AdAtnistratlon  wttneaaes 
on  tbe  meaning  of  these  ptovtslons  was  con- 
OtetlBg.  Tbere<ore,  on  July  a*.  I  asked  Sec- 
retary lAlrd  for  tbe  deAnlttve  Ad  mints tra- 
tkuk  pesltk>n.  He  replied:  "I  would  not  go 
along  wltb  tbe  Interpretattoa  tbat  some 
Members  of  tbe  Senate  and  House  have  given 
to  that  provlaloti  In  wbicta  Utey  read  tbat  tbe 
10  to  16  percent  Increaaa  in  dlnMnslons  could 
allow  an  increase  in  botb  dtmeosiotis. "  I  tben 
asked:  "Diameter  and  length?"  Mr.  lAird 
said:  "Yea."  He  went  on  to  say:  "12ie  major 
Increase  tbat  woiUd  be  pooalble  under  tbe 
agreement  would  be  in  any  one  silo  dimen- 
sion." 

In  order  tbat  tbere  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing on  this  point.  I  want  to  cite  the  colloquy 
which  followed  this  ofllcial  poUcy  declaration 
by  Mr.  lAlid: 

"Senator  Jackson.  Do  you  reject  tbe  inter- 
pretation tbat  an  increase  in  both  dlmen- 
alons  Is  allowable? 

"Secretary  Lahb.  I  have  always  rejected 
that  from  the  first  day  that  tbe  tseaty  and 
tbe  siLi  iisatent  berame  pubUe— tbe  Idea  that 
both  dlaoMtar  and  depth  ooukt  be  Increased 
by  aa  mueb  as  16  peroa&t. 

"Senator  Jaoxaosi.  n  ia  tbe  Artmtnlstra- 
tUm'B  posMlea  tbat  otUy  one  dimatislOB  of  a 
silo  can  be  increassdy 

"Secretary  Lanu.  "niat  Is  correct.  TbaA  ia 
the  Administration's  poaltion. 
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"Seimtor  3»cmao».  It  cannot  be  both  (U- 

nMBSlOBS? 

"Sccntaxy  Laiib.  It  cannot  be  both  diam- 
eter and  depth." 
THT  MoMuKmuM  /uwtfictirr  om  how  to  go 

roKw&xD  wmLS  sTAjnnivo  xm  tulck 
Mr.  President,  the  present  agreement  to 
Intended  to  slow  the  momentum  of  the 
build-up  of  Soylet  offensive  forces,  a  buUd-up 
that  baa  taken  the  Soviets  far  beyond  the 
force  levels  required  for  implementing  a 
deterrent  poeture  based  on  a  simple  notion 
of  "aamred  dectruction."  My  own  examina- 
tion and  aaaenment  of  the  appropriate  intel- 
ligenoe  data  copied  with  an  analysis  of  the 
latitude  granted  under  the  terms  of  the 
agreement  has  brought  me  to  the  conclusion 
that,  as  a  meaxts  of  halting  the  Soviet  mo- 
mentum it  )8  a  failure  and  u  a  means  of 
slowing  Soviet  ntomentum  it  accomplishes 
far  leas  than  has  been  claimed. 

Mr.  Preeldant,  it  ia  instructive  to  examine 
the  comments  made  by  the  President  and 
by  his  national  security  adviser.  Dr.  Kis- 
singer, on  the  effect  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment, niey  add  up  to  what  I  would  call  the 
"headache  thaory  of  treaty-making."  acc<»d- 
ing  to  which  one  signs  an  agreement  not  be- 
cause it  Is  good  but  because  non- agreement 
is  wone.  That's  about  as  cloee  as  public  ^llcy 
can  ootne  to  beating  your  head  against  the 
wall  because  it  feels  so  good  when  you  stop. 
Listen  to  Dr.  Kissinger : 

"I  do  not  deny  that  the  Initial  reaction 
of  some  people  win  be  to  look  at  the  gap 
In  numbers.  But  once  they  understand  .  .  . 
what  the  gap  would  be  without  this  agree- 
ment ...  I  believe  that  many  of  those  who 
expreas  some  hesitation  will  come  around." 
Now,  what  I  undenttand  Dr.  Kissinger  to 
be  saying  Is  that  thoee  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned at  the  gap  in  numbers  in  the  interim 
agrement  will  be  persuaded  that  a  balance 
ev«n  more  adverae  to  the  United  States  would 
have  resulted  from  a  failure  to  reach  the 
interim  agreement.  The  President  himself 
made  this  argument  in  his  press  conference 
of  June  39,  1073  when  he  said : 

"Had  there  been  no  arms  control  agree- 
ment, the  Soviet  Union  had  a  program  \m- 
derway  in  the  field  of  submarines  which 
would  have  brought  them  up  to  over  90.  The 
agXMsnent  limits  them  to  03. 

"Had  tbere  been  no  arms  control  agree- 
ment— and  this  is  the  moet  Important 
point — In  the  terms  of  offensive  strategic 
weapons,  the  Soviet  Union  that  has  now 
passed  us  in  offensive  strategic  weap- 
ons—they  have  1.600:  we  tiave  roughly 
1,000 — they  would  have  built  1.000  more  over 
the  next  5  years.  Now.  under  thoee  etrcum- 
Btaneea,  any  President  of  the  United  States 
oould  see  that  In  6  years  the  United  States 
would  be  hopeleesly  behind;  our  security 
would  be  threatened,  our  allies  would  be  ter- 
rified, particularly  in  those  areas,  and  our 
friends,  like  the  Mideast,  whM«  the  pos- 
stbtUty  of  Soviet  adventurism  Is  considered 
to  be  rather  great. 

"Therefore,  the  arms  contral  agreement  at 
least  put  a  brake  on  new  weapons." 

So  we  have  before  us  an  agreement  de- 
signed to  see  us  through  the  next  few  years, 
the  chief  virtue  of  which  is  that  life  under 
It  will  be  lees  dangerous,  hopefully,  than  life 
without  it.  This  may  be  a  sufficient  argu- 
ment for  the  Senate  giving  approval  to  the 
Interim  agrement.  It  Is  not.  in  my  view,  a 
sufficient  argument  for  allowing  our  approval 
to  go  unqualified,  either  by  our  recognition 
of  the  risks  or  the  assertion  of  oiir  own  view 
of  the  future. 

Understanding  what  the  agreement  does  Is 
of  BTich  importance  that  I  raised  the  question 
of  the  extent  to  which  it  slows  Soviet  mo- 
mentum o(x  a  number  of  occasions.  For  exam- 
ple, on  JxUy  10  I  had  the  following  exchange 
with  General  Ryan.  Chief  of  Staff  ot  the  Air 
Pofce: 
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"Senator  Jacksok.  One  method  of  aassss- 
tng  the  Impact  of  the  SALT  accords  on  So- 
viet programs  would  be  to  compare  what  they 
are  frse  to  do  under  the  agreement  with 
what  ws  have  projected  that  they  might  liave 
done  in  tfce  aibaence  of  the  agreement.  Speak- 
ing generally,  and  without  getting  Into  pre- 
cise estimates,  how  doeii  the  lower  end  of 
the  spectrum  of  official  estimates  of  the  So- 
viet strategic  offensive  force  for  mld-10T7 
compare  with  the  permitted  Soviet  force  un- 
der the  SALT  accords? 

"General  Ryan.  Roughly  equivalent.  Sen- 
ator, lower  end  of  the  spectrum." 

Again,  on  July  31.  I  put  the  same  ques- 
tion to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

Admiral  Zumwalt.  who.  like  General  Ryan. 
Is  fully  apprised  of  our  Intelligence  projec- 
tions. The  Admiral  answered : 

"llie  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  of  the  offi- 
cial estimates  is  lower  than  the  force  per- 
mitted under  the  SALT  accords. " 

iSx.  President,  I  ought  to  make  clear  for 
the  record  that  I  put  the  same  question  to 
both  Ambassador  Smith  and  General  Allison 
o*  the  SALT  Delegation  when  they  appeared 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee  on 
June  3.  Both  gentlemen  declined  to  answer 
stating  that  security  considerations  pre- 
cluded comment.  Now,  the  Jlgvires  In  ques- 
tion are  readily  available  to  any  Senator  who 
wishes  to  Judge  for  himself  the  extent  to 
which  the  forward  momentum  of  the  Soviet 
build-up  has  been  slowed  by  the  interim 
agreement. 

The  Director  of  Defense  Research  and  En- 
gineering commented  on  this  question  of  the 
impact  of  the  interim  agreement  on  Soviet 
deployment  programs  when  he  appeared  be- 
fore the  Armed  Services  Committee  In  execu- 
tive sewlon  on  June  23,  1073.  At  that  time 
Dr.  Foster  engaged  in  an  important  exchange 
with  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Nevada: 

"Senator  Cannon.  I  want  to  turn  for  a 
moment  to  the  discussion  of  momentum  that 
Senator  Jackson  was  calking  about  that  both 
sides  have  in  building  strategic  weapons  and 
how  that  will  change  our  relative  strategic 
posture  as  a  result  of  SALT.  I  think  this  Is 
a  subject  which  Is  relevant  to  a  meaningful 
discussion  of  the  role  of  the  ABM  in  the  NCA 
defense. 

"The  Interim  Offensive  Agreement  limits 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviets  to 
their  present  ICBU  force,  with  allowances 
made  for  the  Soviets  to  complete  00-odd 
silos  now  under  construction.  Therefore,  the 
Soviets  have  sUghtly  more  than  a  1.5  to  I 
ratio  of  ICBM  launchers  and  their  numerical 
advantage  U  about  600. 

"The  Interim  agreement  also  allows  the 
Soviets  to  build  up  to  a  62-8ubniarlne  force, 
an  Increase  of  about  40  or  so  from  their  pres- 
ent level  of  about  23  Yankee  class. 

"On   the   other   band,    we    are   essentially 
froeen  at  a  maximum  of  44  submarines,  only 
three  more  than  our  present  level,  and  there- 
fore, the  agreement  grants  the  Soviets  the 
advantage  of  completing  their  current  mo- 
mentum In  submarine  building. 
"Is  that  not  basically  correct? 
"Dr.  FosTxa.  Yes,  that  Is  correct. 
"Senator    Cannon.    Concerning    the    quid 
pro  quo  of  the  treaty  and  agreement.  Is  It  not 
true  that  the  SovleU  will  not  have  to  exercise 
restraint  In  their  momentum,  that  Is.  they 
will  not  have  to  curtail  their  current  build- 
ing rate  of  production  on  submarines  for  at 
least  3  years  and  perhaps  more? 
"Dr.  Poemi.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  correct 
"Senator  Cannon  In  other  words,  they  wUl 
not  be  giving  up  anything  In  terms  of  mo- 
mentum until  at  least  3  years  from  now  and 
possibly  4  to  5. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  United  States 
has  agreed  to  give  up  something  this  year, 
and  that  Is  work  on  three  ABM  sites  at  the 
Mlnutsman  nUsslle  installations.  In  fact,  we 
will   actually   be   dismantling   work    already 
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started  at  Malmstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Thus 
ws  are  giving  up  something  now  whereas 
tbsy  might  give  up  something  3  years  from 
now,  or  than  ag^n  tbsy  might  not. 
"Ia  that  a  oorrsct  assessment'.' 
"Dr.  FosHB.  Yes,  that  is  correct. ' 
Mr.  Prssldant,  I  have  tried  to  put  in  per- 
spective the  claim  that  the  interim  agree- 
ment halts  tlis  momsnttmi  of  the  Soviet 
buUd-up  not  to  Mflsct  adversely  on  the  in- 
terim agreement,  but  to  help  the  Senate  form 
a  Judgment  that  bears  directly  ca  our  poUcy 
with  respect  to  SALT  n.  It  is  ansntial,  in  my 
view,  that  we  enter  the  second  phase  ot  the 
SALT  dsliberatlons  wtbh  a  elsar  view  of  the 
emerging  relationship  between  tSie  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  and  with  the 
conviction  that  SALT  H.  whatever  else  it 
does,  must  asstire  equality  bctw««n  the  par- 
ties on  offensive  intercontinental  strategic 
arms.  To  insist  on  such  sojaallty  with  re- 
spect to  offensive  wei4>ons  IS  to  require  no 
more  than  was  done,  at  Soviet  Insistence, 
with  defensive  weapons  m  the  ABM  treaty. 

TBX    CASK    roa    THX    AMMKDUmirt 

Mr.  President,  my  amsndmsnt,  which  is 
broadly  co-sptmsorsd  by  a  bipartisan  groop 
of  Senators,  dsals  with  three  issoss:  (1)  the 
threat  to  the  survivabUtty  of  the  UB.  stra- 
tegic deterrent  under  the  interim  agreement; 
(3)  the  need  for  equality  In  any  foUow-up 
agreement  on  offensive  InterooDtinantal  stra- 
tegic weapons;  and  (S)  the  need  for  rsssarch. 
development  Mid  force  modsmizatkin.  These 
are  issues  that  I  have  thoroughly  discussed 
with  the  Administration,  with  ttM  witnesses 
before  the  Armed  Services  Commlttss  and,  in 
many  cases,  with  my  coUsaguss  In  ths  Sen- 
ate. It  Is  my  firm  conviction  that  ws  ought  to 
state  our  views  with  rsqpect  to  thsss  issues 
and  I  believe  my  amendment  is  a  medium  for 
the  expression  of  views  that  I  am  confident 
are  shared  by  a  majority  of  my  colleagues. 

( 1 )  The  thremt  to  the  svrvivabiHty  of  tHe 
VS.  itrategie  ieterrent 

Clearly  any  treaty  that  authorlaes  the  lati- 
tude retained  by  the  parties  under  this 
Interim  agreement  contains  certain  risks. 
How  severe  thoee  risks  prove  out  to  be  de- 
pends less  oa  the  letter  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment than  on  the  spirit  of  It.  The  simple  fact 
is  that  the  Soviets  eotild,  by  pursuing  an 
aggressive  program  of  qualitative  improve- 
ment to  their  offense,  acquire  the  capability 
to  destroy  virtually  the  entire  US.  land- 
baaed  deterrent  force,  missiles  and  bombers. 
This  could  be  accomplished  within  the  agreed 
number  of  launchers  by  such  means  as  in- 
creasing the  throw  weight  of  the  Soviet  offen- 
sive force  (already  four  times  that  of  the 
United  States),  extensive  MIRVlng  coupled 
with  improved  missile  accuracy,  etc.  Sine* 
we  woxild  be  prohibited  by  the  agreemen: 
and  treaty  from  a  number  of  stabilising  rt 
sponses.  the  strategic  balance  could  deterlo 
rate  under  the  terms  of  the  interim  agree 
ment. 

The  situation  we  face  in  this  regard  was 
developed,  in  part,  in  testimony  by  the  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Bnglneerlng, 
Dr.  John  Poster,  before  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  on  Juns  33.  In  response  to  a 
question  put  by  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Ohio,  Dr.  Foster  identified  some  potential 
sources  of  Instability  that  are  wholly  within 
the  terms  of  the  interim  agreement : 

"Senator  Saxbx.  You  state  that  Soviet  ex- 
ploitation of  their  numbers  and  throw>- 
weight  M^MbUitles  could  adversely  affect  the 
strategic  balance.  Will  you  elaborate  on  that 
statement  and  Indicate  specifically  how  and 
when? 

"Dr.  FosTXB.  I  was  referring  slnqily  to  the 
fact  that  the  Soviet  strategic  mlasUe  capa- 
bUlty  exceeds  our  own  capability  in  both 
numtjers  and  payioad-carrylag  al>Ulty.  I>i 
numbers  of  ICBM's  alone,  tbmj  szssed  us  by 
approxlmataly  50%,  and  ta  payload  eapa- 
blllty  by  greater  than  50%. 
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"If  they  wan  to  sqdolt  these  numsrlcally 
»«iater  eM)abHlUs8,  such  as  by  improving 
SuracyTw«rtlng  to  MIRV,  use  of  warhrnds 

tuTving  hlghsr  yleld-to-welght  ratios,  up- 
mOitiM  their  SAM'S,  or  some  comblnatton  of 
S«e7nd  others,  the  strategic  t»lancs  would 
be  affected  adversely.  For  example,  with 
MIBV  and  accuracy  Improvements,  the  SS-0 
force  alone  oould  be  a  severe  threat  to  pre- 
t»unch  survlvabUlty  of  our  own  land-based 
force.  Or,  other  Soviet  land-based  missiles 
exist  In  sufficient  numbers  so  that,  with  ac- 
curacy improvement,  they  could  threaten  our 
Und-baaed  force,  leaving  the  SS-8  for  other 
things— such  as  threatening  our  cltiss. 

"You  asked  when  this  could  occur.  I  am 
not  able  to  answer  when  it  will  or  If  It  will. 
Should  they  wish  such  a  capability.  It  could 
be  achieved  in  perhaps  3-8  years." 

It  is  my  great  hope,  Mr.  President,  that 
these  developments  will  not  occur,  that  the 
Soviet  Union  wlU  recognize  that  the  ovw- 
rldlng  intent  of  the  interim  agreement  Is  to 
contain  the  threat  to  the  survlvabUlty  of 
our  deterrent  forces  and  that,  consistent 
with  thU  intent,  they  wlU  refrain  from  pro- 
gTMns  that  would  undermine  it. 

What  we  have  sought  In  cor  nsgotlations 
with  the  Soviets  U  a  stabls  stratetfic  rela- 
tionship based  on  survlvable  strategic  forces. 
Therefore,  any  action  by  the  Soviets  that 
threatens  the  survlvabUlty  of  our  deterrent 
forces  must  be  a  source  of  great  concern. 

I  pursued  this  problem  with  Secretary 
Laird  on  July  24,  and  I  beUeve  otir  colloquy 
on  this  subject  is  highly  instructive: 

"Senator  jAcsaoir.  The  intent  of  the  agree- 
ments is  to  enhance  our  security  by  enhanc- 
ing the  survlvabUlty  of  our  deterrent.  So  you 
would  view  Soviet  behavior  that  threatens 
the  survivability  of  our  deterrent  as  a  viola- 
tion of  the  intent  of  the  agreements? 

"Secretary  Laikd.  I  would  agree. 

"Senator  Jackson.  If  there  Is  a  pattern 
which  threatens  the  survivability  of  our  de- 
terrent, you  would  treat  that  as  a  violation  of 
the  Intent  of  the  parties  in  making  this 
agreement,  would  you  not? 

•Sscrstary  LAnrn.  I  csrtalnly  would. 

"Senator  Jacslson.  For  example,  the  re- 
placement provision  on  submarines,  wtilch  we 
bave  discussed,  as  a  subterfuge  for  sustain- 
ing mcanentum 

"Secretary  Laisd.  That  Is  correct.  We  would 
interpret  it  the  same  way  and  it  applies  to 
us,  too. 

"Senator  Jackson.  That  is,  on  a  bilateral 
basis? 

"Sscrstary  Laibo.  That's  right. 

"Senator  Jacksoic .  An  aggressive  program, 
beyond  modernization,  to  deploy  etlo-kUllng 
warheads  which  threatens  the  survivability 
of  our  Mlnuteman  force — you  would  trea* 
that  in  the  same  way? 

"Secretary  Laikd.  Yes,  sir,  and  would  rec- 
ranmend  action  if  such  a  program  were  de- 
veloped and  tested." 

Mr.  President,  Senators  who  share  my  view 
that  ths  Senate  ought  to  go  on  record  In 
suppwt  of  the  poUcy  of  the  United  States  to 
seek  a  foUow-on  agreement  that  Umlts  the 
threat  to  ths  survlvabUlty  of  our  deterrent 
tOKea  wUl  welcome  my  amendment.  The  first 
part  does  precisely  that.  It  urges  restraint  on 
the  part  at  the  Soviet  Union  by  indicating 
that  a  faUure  to  achieve  a  threat-limiting 
agreement  could  Jeopardize  the  supreme  na- 
tional interests  of  the  United  States.  In  so 
doing,  the  amendment  takes  account  of  the 
fact  that  while  the  interim  agreement  may 
have  some  slight  sffeot  on  ths  rate  of  growth 
of  the  Soviet  threat  to  the  survlvabUlty  of 
our  deterrent,  it  does  not  halt  It.  Therefore, 
should  ths  threat  ovartaifcs  ths  nsgotlatlon 
of  a  follow-on  agrasmsnt  at  any  time  within 
the  next  five  years,  our  suprems  nsitional 
interests  could  bs  Jeopazdlasd.  I  wUI  be  sur- 
prised. Mr.  rrssldsnt.  to  leam  that  there  is 
any  substantial  oppoattton  to  this  view  with- 
in the  Senate. 
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(2)   ZqwMty  in  SALT  tl 

Mr.  Pr«sid«nt,  I  bavs  slaawbMS  dascrlbsd 
ths  pNSsnt  sgTSsnwat  as  providing  ths 
Unltsd  atatas  vltb  "tntwlm  sub-partty."  Tbs 
aereamsnt  confers  on  ths  Soviets  a  50%  ad- 
vantage in  numbers  of  land  and  sea- baaed 
launchers  and  a  400%  advantage  in  throw 
weight.  Now,  the  argument  is  made  that  this 
enormoiw  disparity  in  numbers  ot  launchers 
and  throw  weight  is  offset  by  superior  tech- 
nology and  numbers  of  warheads  on  our  side. 
There  Is  a  certain  limited  truth  to  this  claim. 
It  Is  not  an  enduring  truth:  for  while  num- 
bers are  limited  under  the  agreement,  tech- 
nology is  not.  It  stands  to  reason,  therefore, 
that  in  the  long  run  "superior"  technology 
cannot  be  relied  upon  to  offset  Inferior  num- 
bers. 

The  Inability  of  technology  to  compeiiiiale 
lor  numbers  is  not  only  true  In  general  but 
Is,  in  the  present  case,  true  lor  specific 
reasons  as  well.  Ths  graatest  part  of  our  pre- 
sumed technological  advantage  lies  in  our 
lead  over  the  Soviets  in  the  development  and 
deployment  of  MIBV  warheads  on  our  missile 
forces.  This  lead  is  not  one  that  can  be 
maintained  at  anything  approaching  our  cur- 
rent margin.  On  the  contrary,  when  the  So- 
viets develop  a  MIBV  capabtUty — and  they 
are  expected  to  do  so  at  "any  moment" — the 
combination  of  that  capablUty  and  their 
vastly  superior  throw  weight  will  give  them, 
given  time  and  effort  on  their  j?art,  superior- 
ity m  numbers  of  warheads. 

There  Is  an  enoi^nous  volume  of  misin- 
formation on  the  subject  of  alleged  U.S.  ad- 
vantages arising  from  technology  and  geog- 
raphy. There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  long 
run  technology  will  tend  toward  eqiiallza- 
tion.  How  weU  I  rsmember  those  who  argued 
that  ths  Soviets  would  rsquire  a  dscsde  or 
more  to  catch  up  with  ths  United  States  in 
developing  hydrogen  weapons.  The  same  sort 
of  scientists  who  today  argue  that  we  can 
rest  comfortably  with  inferior  numbers  of 
launchers  because  of  an  unbrldgsabls  ad- 
vantags  In  technology  miscalculated  by  about 
01 J  out  of  10  years  back  In  1047.  The  Rus- 
sians, of  course,  were  only  months  behind  us, 
and  our  sclentlsU  were  behind  the  eight  ball. 

As  to  geography  I  have  heard  it  argued — 
the  Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee made  the  case  himself  last  week — that 
owing  to  our  possession  of  forward  t)sses  for 
our  submartas  fleet  we  need  fewer  subma- 
rines than  the  Soviets  in  order  to  maintain 
on-station  times  squal  to  theirs.  Now,  sea- 
based  strategic  forces  ars  aasTuning  Increas- 
ing Importance  so  it  is  esssntial  that  ws  bs 
correct  on  this  point.  Despite  some  state- 
ments to  the  contrary,  ths  geographical 
asymmetries  favor  the  Soviet  submarlns  fleet 
and  not  our  own.  With  the  increased  range 
such  as  that  of  the  Soviet  SSNX-8  submarine 
launched  missile  the  importance  of  forward 
bases  to  greatly  diminished.  Russian  sub- 
marines wlU  be  on-statlon  with  respect  to  a 
large  n\imber  of  VS.  targets  within  one  day's 
travel  thne  from  Murmansk  or  Petropav- 
lovsk.  This  Is  not  substantially  different  from 
the  situation  of  our  submarines  operating  out 
of  their  forward  bases.  What  is  more  im- 
portant, however,  is  that  the  Btissians  havs 
a  vsry  largs  land  mass  between  our  sub- 
marines and  thsir  vtOnerable  points  whlls  we 
do  not:  most  of  ths  VS.  points  that  ars  tsr- 
gsts  for  Soviet  submarine  Uunched  mlssllss 
are  cockstal  or  nsar-coastia. 

So  there  is  UUle  substance  to  the  claim 
that  we  are  in  a  favorable  geographical  sit- 
uation. 

Ths  point  I  wish  to  make.  Mr.  President,  !s 
that,  over  the  long  run,  there  is  no  substituts 
for  squal  niunbsrs  of  launchers  taking  ac- 
eovuit  of  throw  wslght  dlffersntials.  I  bsUsvs 
that  ths  Ss&ats  should  Join  with  our  nsgo- 
ttabtora  and  Admlnlstratian  spokssmsn  in  re- 
jecting, for  tbs  futur*.  tbs  sort  of  dlsparl- 
tlss  that  we  have  agreed  to,  on  an  interim 
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basis,  In  ths  present  agrssment.  And  in  so 
doing  I  believe  that  we  ought  to  Insist  that 
the  principle  tbat  was  appUsd  in  ths  mm  of 
the  ABM  treaty— ^hs  princtpis  of  sqoaUty 
on  which  tbs  KossUos  teslstsd— ought  to  bs 
appllsd  to  a  trsaty  on  aOknslvs  wsapons. 

I  was  conccmsd,  Mr.  President,  tbat  our 
consent  to  the  interim  agresmsBt,  contain- 
ing, ss  It  doss,  ths  wtds  dlsparltlss  to  which 
I  have  referred,  might  be  mtBunderstood  as 
reflecting  on  the  acceptabUity  of  such  dis- 
parities in  a  foUow-cm  treaty.  In  order  to 
make  the  record  clear  I  asked  a  numbsr  of 
witnesses  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  comment  on  this  issue. 

On  July  18,  I  aA  Ambassador  Osrard 
Smith,  the  EHrector  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  and  head  of  our  SALT 
Delegation:  "Would  the  prsssnt  Intsrlm 
Agreement  be  acceptable  as  a  psnnament 
agreement?"  Ambassador  Smith  rsptald :  "Not 
to  me."  I  then  dlrsetsd  tbs  sazms  qusstlon 
to  other  membsrs  of  ths  SALT  Dsisgation. 
Former  Deputy  Secretary  of  Dsfsnss  and  now 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  o'  Dsfsnss  for 
SALT.  Mr.  Paul  NltM,  said:  "No."  Oeneral 
Royal  Allison,  a  msmbsr  of  tbe  delegation 
and  Assistant  to  tbs  Ghalnnan  of  ths  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  for  Stratsgle  Arms  Nsgotia- 
tlons,  also  said  "No." 

On  July  34,  I  directed  a  slinUar  qusstlon 
to  Sscrstary  l^atrd.  with  rsspsct  to  whsther 
a  SALT  n  sgrsemsnt  should  oonttBtis  the 
numerical  relatlcinsbtps  sstabUsbad  In  ths 
interim  screnasnt.  Sscrstary  Labd.  qisaking 
for  ths  Administration,  said:  "I  would  bops 
that  in  thsss  nsgotiatlaas  ws  could  movs 
In  ths  dtrsctlon  of  squallty  ss  far  as  numbers 
and  also  as  far  as  sotns  of  tbs  othsr  Im- 
portant amas  dsallng  with  offsnstve  stratsgic 
wsap<Hi  nystsmn  I  fssl  that  this  should  bs  a 
very  Important  thrust  of  our  nsgotlations 
liecauss  this  is  vsry  basic  to  tbs  ccntinusd 
support  of  tbs  obligations  tbat  w«  havs  un- 
dertaken with  our  friends  and  aUlss 
throughout  ths  world  in  order  to  prevent 
tbs  pcaslblUty  of  a  nuclsar  sxchangs  in  tbs 
futiuw." 

Chief  of  Naval  Operations.  Admiral  Zum- 
walt, tsstlfisd: 

"It  is  my  vlsw  that  in  SALT  H.  ws  must 
achlsvs  an  squallty  of  numbsrs.  Just  as  ths 
Sovists  i"-«-*^^  on  symmstry  with  regard 
to  tbs  ABM  treaty,  if  ws  ars  going  to  go  Into 
a  psrmamMit  trsaty  on  ths  stratsgic  side.  I 
think  we  absolutsly  must  insist  on  sym- 
metry." 

I  know  of  on  one  in  a  respcmslbls  position 
in  the  Administration  who  is  In  disagreement 
with  thU  widely  expressed  view. 

My  amendnksnt  provldss  ths  Senats  with 
an  opportunity  to  dsclara  itsslf  in  favor 
of  squaUty  in  a  foUow-on  agreement  and  I 
am  certain  that  in  view  of  ths  basic  good 
Bsnss  of  that  position  and  ths  ovsrwhshB- 
ing  testlmcKiy  before  us  ws  will  act  to  attrm 
it. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  of  wliat  is  to 
be  included  In  ths  computation  of  squal 
forces  in  a  foUow-on  agrssment  is  related  to 
ths  difficult  issus  of  o\a  forward  dsploy- 
mants  in  Europe  which  are  dsdlcatsd  to  ths 
dsfsnss  of  our  Europssn  alUss  and  which 
ars  at  sea. 

Ths  Intsnt  of  my  amsndment  as  It  bears 
on  this  matter  Is,  I  believe,  perfectly  clear 
ajod  straightforward.  In  stating  that  "the 
Congress  recognises  the  principle  of  Unltsd 
Statss-Sovlst  mUon  squallty  rsflsctsd  In  ths 
antl-baUlstlc  mJssUs  trsaty"  and  that  ac- 
cordingly "ths  Congress  requssts  ths  Presi- 
dsnt  to  sssk  a  future  trsaty  that,  intsr  alia, 
would  not  llmtt  ths  Unltsd  States  to  IsvsU  of 
intercontlnsntal  stratsgic  f oross  tnf srlor  to 
ths  limits  provided  for  ths  Sovlst  Unkm"  It 
tB  unmistakably  dear  tbat  ao-caJIsd  forratd 
bassd  systsiBS.  wbldi  ars  not  Intetccn- 
tlnsntal,  sfaoold  not  bs  Ineludsd  in  tbat  cal- 
eulatioa  oT  sqtaillty.  It  Is  my  vtew,  and  tbs 
intsnt  o(  tbs  pending  amsndmsnt,  tbat  aajr 
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•T«ntu»l  treaty  must  recognize  the  necessity 
Uikt  t)ie  Intercontinental  strategic  forces  of 
tbe  Uj8.  and  tbe  UJB5  B.,  by  which  I  mean  to 
Include  ICBM'a.  cubmarlne- launched  nuclear 
rr.'.sallea,  and  Intercontinental  range  bombers 
ol  the  two  powers,  should  bear  an  equal  re- 
lationohlp  to  one  another.  This  says  nothing 
about  the  eventual  role  of  or  disposition  of 
the  Issue  of  forward  baaed  systems. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  forward 
basad  aystema  It  haa  been  my  understand- 
ing, M  clearly  set  forth  by  representatives  of 
Uie  Administration  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate,  that  the  VS.  has  refused  to  nego- 
tiate the  Issue  oX  forward  based  systems  In  a 
bilateral  VS.-VSSM.  negotiation.  I  under- 
stand that  thla  position  was  based  on  the 
entirely  justlilable  view  that  such  systems 
are  part  and  parcel  of  our  alliance  defense 
coBUxUtnient  and  could  not  appi  oprlately  be 
considered  without  satisfactory  alliance  par- 
ticipation. I  fully  support  the  Administra- 
tion's views  on  this  matter  and  there  is 
nothing  in  my  amendment  which  in  any  way 
contradicts  that  position. 
(J)    AeseoroA,    devtloi^mtnt.    Modernization 

My  amendment,  In  its  flnal  senteneee, 
simply  potaita  to  the  need  for  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  research,  development  and  modem- 
mtlon  leadtBg  to  a  pnident  strategic  pos- 
t\ire.  I  wish  to  emptaaslas  that  adoption  of 
this  language  to  not  intended  to  bear  upon 
the  wisdom  of  any  particular  procurement 
Item.  Oectotone  on  proenrement  ought  to  be 
taken  on  a  ease  by  case  basto.  So  while  It  Is 
useful  for  the  Senate  to  go  on  record  to  the 
effect  that  we  must  ocmtlnue  our  efforts  In 
the  research,  development  and  moderniza- 
tion area.  Senators  can  rest  assured  that  this 
doee  not  oowrtltute  an  endormtn«nt  of  any 
particular  weapons  system  or  any  pajrtlcular 
reeeareh  and  development  effort,  t  emphastae 
this,  Mr.  President,  beeaiise  I  wouM-  not  wish 
Senators  to  gain  the  impression  that  in  wrt- 
tng  for  my  amendment  they  wre  committing 
thenwelvee  to  any  future  action  on  procure- 
ment Items. 

Mr  President,  I  began  my  remarks  by  ob- 
serving that  International  agreements  always 
Involve  unwritten  hopes  and  espectatlons 
and  reservatlotM.  Sometimes  It  helps  to  set 
them  down.  In  the  present  case  I  hope,  and 

I  am  sure  my  ooneagues  share  this  hope,  that 
a  follow-on  agreement  will  limit  the  threat 
to  the  survivability  of  our  strategic  deterrent 
forces.  It  Is.  In  my  view,  well  to  underline 
this  hope  by  language  that  lets  the  Soviets 
know  that  a  failure  to  achieve  this  result 
would  Jeopardize  our  supreme  national  inter- 
ests. My  amendment  does  that. 

I  fully  eipect  that  our  negotiators  at  SALT 

II  win  Insist  upon  equality  Just  as  the  Soviets 
Instated  upon  equality  in  the  ABM  treaty. 
The  Issue  of  whether  the  present  agreement 
adds  up  to  equality  Is  beside  the  point;  and 
there  will  be  differences  of  opinion  on  that. 
But  what  I  am  certain  we  can  agree  on  Is 
the  necessity  that  we  not  accept  In  SALT  n 
levels  of  Intercontinental  strategic  weapons 
that  are  Inferior  to  the  levels  of  Intercon- 
tinental forces  permitted  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  My  amendment  does  that. 

Finally,  I  am  confident  that  the  Senate 
would  wish  to  reafflnn  Its  confidence  in  the 
lmiK>rtance  of  our  reseajch  and  development 
effona. 

Mr.  President,  the  overriding  hope  and  ex- 
pectation of  all  of  us  is  that  the  SALT  delib- 
erations win  eventually  produce  a  treaty  that 
win  assure  the  survlvablUtj.  tjuX  therefore 
the  credibility,  of  our  deterrent  posture.  Such 
a  treaty  would  be  an  enormous  step  toward 
world  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  s«e  Um  Saoate  oC 
the  U»Ued  States  play  a  lull  and  equal  role 
in  the  effort  to  bring  ahout  such  a  treaty. 
The  plac*  to  start  Is  by  giving  our  advloe  as 
well  as  our  consent  to  tbe  present  agreement. 
We  have  an  obligation  to  give  direction  to 
the  future  efforts  of  the  government  on  SALT 
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policy.  I  believe  that  direction  must  be  to- 
vmrd  survtvable  forces  and  toward  equality 
I  am  confident  the  Senate  shares  this  view 
and  that  It  will  act  to  support  my  amend- 
ment. 

I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  In  the 
House  will  make  otir  contribution  toward 
perfecting  this  Executive  agreement  by 
accepting  the  amendment  being  offered 
by  Senator  Jacksoit. 
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FOREIGN  FISHING  ACTIVmES  OFF 
ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  ai^sBLA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  IS.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am 
Inserting  In  the  Record  a  copy  of  the 
monthy  siuninary — Juy  1872 — concern- 
ing the  foreign  fishing  activity  which  is 
taking  place  off  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

As  Indicated  in  this  report,  the  num- 
ber of  Japanese  vessels  engaged  in  fish- 
eries off  Alaska  rose  to  a  peak  of  470  ves- 
sels in  early  July.  This  was  due  to  the 
presence  of  elements  of  the  annual  Jap- 
anese high  seas  salmon  gUlnet  expedi- 
tion in  the  Alaska  region. 

The  number  of  8o\'iet  vessels  increased 
from  25  to  30  during  the  mcBnth  of  July, 
and  South  Korean  vessels  remained  at 
four  stem  trawlers.  I  certainly  hope  this 
type  of  Inlonnation  will  be  of  interest 
and  perhaps  helpful,  in  some  instances, 
to  my  colleagues : 

MOIfTHLT   SOMKAST    OT   FOUKtCn    PiRBINO 

AcnviTHW   Orr   Alaska.    Jclt    1972 


The  nvunber  of  Soviet  veeeels  engaged  In 
fisheries  off  Alaska  increased  from  25  to  30 
In  July.  Twenty-three  Soviet  vessels  were  en- 
gaged In  fisheries  off  Alaska  in  July  1971. 
Grtrutul/lsh  trawl  fisivery 

The  number  of  trawlers  fishing  for  gn>«rKl- 
flsh  along  the  Continental  Shelf  edge  In  the 
Bering  Sea  Increased  slightly  from  13  to  14. 
The  fieet  was  divided  with  6  medium  trawlers 
fishing  northwest  of  the  Pribllof  Islands  and 
8  m«dium  trawlers  fishing  north  of  the  Fox 
Islands  In  the  e«Mtem  Aleutian  Islands. 
Ocean  perch  fishery 

Tbe  Soviet  ocean  perch  fishery  off  Alaska 
remained  at  a  relatively  low  level  durliig  the 
month  of  July.  A  fleet  of  11  stern  trawlers 
fished  off  Kodiak  Island  In  the  cenuai  Oulf 
of  Alaska.  3  stem  trawlers  fished  in  the  far 
western  Aleutians,  and  2  stem  trawler?  ashed 
In  the  eastern  Aleutian  Islands. 
jApamaK 

The  number  of  Japanese  vessels  engaged 
In  fisheries  off  Alaska  rose  to  a  peak  of  470 
vessels  In  early  July.  This  was  dtie  to  the 
presence  <rf  elements  of  the  annual  Japanese 
high  aeaa  aalmon  gUlnet  expedition  In  the 
Alaskan  region,  and  was  similar  to  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  present  in  July  1671. 

Pacific  Ocean  perch  flsherg        /'' 

The  number  of  stern  trawlers  fishing  for 
oceaui  perch  In  the  Oulf  of  Alaska  varied 
between  13  and  10,  and  the  fishery  was  wide- 
spread ranging  from  off  southeast  Alaska 
to  the  aiumagin  I#ands  In  the  western  Oulf. 
OoBtlnulng  to  fish  for  ocean  perch  along  tbe 
Aleutian  Island  chain  were  15  to  20  stern 
trawl«rs.  Fishing  was  centered  in  the  Seguam- 
Amukta  Pageee  area  tn  the  central  Aleutians 
with  scattered  activity  tn  the  far  western 
and  eastern  Aleutians. 


Fish  meat,  fish  meal  and  oil  ftaherf 

Six  factory  ship  fleets  composed  of  a  total 
of  105  trawlers  continued  to  fish  primarily 
(or  Alaska  pollock  on  the  Continental  Shelf 
Dorthwast  of  the  Pribllof  Islands  in  the  cen- 
tral Bering  Sea. 

Oroundflah  trawl  fishery 

Mshlng  for  groundflsh  along  the  Contlnen. 
tal  esielf  edge  In  the  Bering  Be*  were  about 
IB  tndepentfent  stem  trawlers.  Tbe  vessels 
fishing  primarily  for  Alaska  pollock  were 
scattered  ftrnn  Untmak  Pass  In  the  eastern 
Bering  Sea  to  the  northwest  of  the  Pribllof 
Islands  In  the  central  Bering  Sea. 
Crab  fishery 

Two  Japanese  factory  ship  fleets  continued 
fishing  primarUy  for  tanner  crab  with  pots 
in  the  Bering  Sea.  One  fleet  remained  north 
of  the  Alaska  Peninsula  In  tha  eastern  Bering 
Sea,  the  other  fieet  shifted  from  the  area  to 
the  vicinity  oX  the  Pribllof  Islands  In  ths 
central  Bering  Sea  at  mldmontb. 

Approximately  five  Independent  processing 
catcher  vessels  are  fishing  for  tanner  ctab 
with  pots  far  nortbwast  of  the  PrlbUof  Islands 
wost  of  176  (Mgnea  Weat  loaogltude.  Thla 
small  independent  fishery  took  place  tn  Iffll 
and  Is  outside  of  the  area  covered  by  the 
T7S.-Jap«n«ee  crab  treaty. 

Lortgline  fishery 

The  number  of  longline  vessels  fishing  for 
sablefiah  in  tbe  Oulf  of  Alaska  remained  at 
10  throughout  July.  The  fishery  was  wide- 
spread with  vessels  ranging  from  off  south- 
east Alaska  to  south  of  Kodiak  Island  In  the 
central  Oulf. 

Snail  fishery 

Thrae  vessels  fishing  with  poU  for  tea 
snails  continued  to  operate  on  the  (3ontinen- 
tal  Shelf  northwest  of  the  Pribllof  Islands. 
Tbe  fishery  was  expected  to  terminate  at  the 
end  of  July. 

Salmon  fishery 

Hi  early  July  seven  factory  ship  fleets  coos- 
posed  of  about  233  gillnet  vemels  fished  for 
salmon  in  the  AlaAan  area.  By  mid-July 
four  factory  ship  fleets  composed  of  about 
131  gillnetters  remained  tn  the  Alaskan  area 
In  the  northern  central  Bering  Sea.  By  the 
end  of  July,  the  Japanese  terminated  their 
high  seas  salmon  fishing  expedition  as  the 
quota  had  been  reached.  The  ten  fleets  fished 
approximately  one  week  longer  this  year  to 
reach  their  assigned  catch  targets  due  to 
rough  sea  conditions  during  the  early  part  of 
the  season.  The  poor  weather  conditions  pre- 
vented the  Japanese  from  making  good 
catches  of  red  salmon  during  the  peak  period 
of  the  run.  The  small  amount  of  red  salm- 
on catch  and  the  extended  period  of  opera- 
tion will  probably  result  in  marginal  profits 
this  season. 

SOOTH  KORKAK 

The  number  of  South  Korean  vessels  fish- 
ing off  Alaska  remained  at  fotir  stem  trawl- 
ers during  July.  During  the  month  two  trawl- 
ers fished  for  Alaska  pollock  northwest  of  the 
Pribllof  Islands  in  the  central  Bering  See  and 
two  vessels  fished  for  pollock  and  ocean  perch 
south  of  Kodiak  Island  In  the  central  Oulf 
of  Alaska.  By  late  July,  the  two  vessels  fish- 
ing south  of  Kodiak  shifted  c^eratlons  to 
the  eastern  Aleutian  Islands. 


SHARKS  AND  MERCURY 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

OV    WISCONUIM 

IN  THB  BOnSX  OF  BiPRESKNTATIVES 

Tnesiaf,  August  15,  1972 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  broad- 
cast heard  here  this  morning,  radio 
Australia   newsreel   reported   that   the 


state  of  Victoria  has  banned  the  sale  of 
Uie  regions  leading  seafood— the  meat  of 
school  sharks— because  of  high  mercury 

'*  Ui  American  terms,  it  is  the  equivalent 
of  banning  hamburger,  and  it  is  thus 
worthy  of  note  by  those  who  contend 
that  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
is  being  arbitrary  in  setting  a  limit  of 
0.5  parts  per  million  for  mercury  in  fish 

The  school  shark,  used  principally  in 
flsh  and  chips,  comprises  70  percent  of 
the  seafood  consumed  in  Victoria.  The 
Australian  shark  catch  last  year  totaled 
16  million  pounds,  of  which  6.2  million 
pounds  came  from  Victoria's  waters. 

Under  the  ban,  school  sharks  more 
than  28  inches  long  may  neither  be 
caught  nor  sold  for  human  consumption. 
It  is  termed  a  serious  blow  to  a  multi- 
million  dollar  industry. 

Allowing  for  dlfittculties  of  radio  re- 
ception, it  seems  from  this  morning's 
account  that  the  study  of  mercinT  levels 
m  school  sharks  began  in  April,  and 
that  levels  as  high  as  2  parts  per  million 
were  found  in  some  of  the  480  specimens 
tested 

Whatever  Its  outcome,  the  ban  on  the 
Bchool  shark — Oaleorhinus  Australls — 
by  the  Victorian  minister  of  health 
shows  that  concern  about  the  possible 
effect  of  mercury  levels  on  human 
health  is  not  confined  to  a  few  Swedish 
scientists  and  the  FDA. 


EARLY  CHILDHOOD  CONFERENCE 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or    IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  IS,  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 

earlier  this  year  in  Boise,  Idaho,  I  spon- 
sored a  conference  on  early  childhood 
to  focus  on  a  timely  and  important  sub- 
ject by  providing  Information  and  under- 
standing about  the  needs  of  young  chil- 
dren. 

Ihe  day-long  conference  fulfilled  a 
dream  I  had  had  for  some  time  because 
of  my  very  strong  Interest  in  young  chil- 
dren and  young  children's  programs.  In 
recent  months  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
ol  misimderstanding  and  a  fair  amount 
of  mythology  about  young  children  and 
about  the  role  we  can  play  in  helping  to 
shape  ttielr  lives  In  a  positive  way.  There- 
fore, in  order  to  bring  some  light  into 
some  of  these  dai*  corners,  in  order  to 
build  the  base  of  public  understanding 
about  how  children  grow  and  develop,  I 
felt  there  was  a  need  for  such  a  forum 
where  we  could  disseminate  some  of  the 
results  of  the  growing  body  ol  research 
that  is  accumulating — a  forum  where  we 
could  examine  some  of  the  issues,  very 
real  issues  that  ought  to  be  discussed  and 
debated,  and  one  that  perhaps  could  pro- 
vide a  kind  of  foundation  of  knowledge 
and  imderstandlng  on  which  we  can  build 
meaningful  efforts. 

I  was  particularly  honored  that  Dr. 
Edward  P.  Zigler.  then  director  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
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fare,  accepted  my  invitation  to  keynote 
the  symposium.  Also  featured  at  the  con- 
ference was  Dr.  Betty*  M.  Caldwell,  di- 
rector ol  the  Center  for  Early  Devriop- 
ment  and  Education  in  Little  Rock,  Ark., 
along  with  a  number  of  Idahoans  who  are 
specialists  and  experts  hi  the  early  child- 
hood field. 

As  part  of  my  remarks,  I  woiUd  like  to 
include  excerpts  from  the  first  Idaho 
Early  Childhood  Conference : 

Ormtrma  Rxmakks  of  CoMoaxaaMAM 

CMivai.  Hansxk  or  Idaho 

We  are   here   today   to  discuss   the   needs 

uf  very  young  children — those  under  age  six — 

and  who  should  meet  those  needs  In  today's 

rapidly  changing  society. 

The  traditional  self-sulBclent  extended 
family  Is  today  more  of  a  memory  or  a  myth 
than  a  reaUty.  Instead,  we  see  that  the  nu- 
clear family  domlnatee  the  scene — ^two  par- 
ents and  their  two  or  nree  children.  They 
are  on  their  own  as  far  as  raising  their  chil- 
dren Is  concerned. 

Throughout   the    IMO^   and   now  in   the 
1970"s,  we  have  seen  the  number  of  mothers 
taking    full-time    Jobs    outside    the    home 
steadily  Increase.  This  may  oe  due  to  a  change 
In  values  or  it  may  be  due  to  the  press  of 
economic  conditions.  But  whatever  the  cause, 
we  now  have  to  faca  the  fact  that  a  third  of 
all  mothers  In  the  UB.  with  obUdren  younger 
than  age  six  are  In  the  workforce,  and  half 
of  all  mothers  with  children  younger  than 
eighteen  are  working.  The  total  numbers  in- 
volved are  staggermg.  As  of  a  year  ago,  there 
were   4.327,000   mothers   In   the    labor   force 
with  children  youngar  than  age  six:    they 
had  a   total  of   (1,949.000  children.   Most  of 
these  chUdren,  some  4.8  million,  came  from 
f amUlea  with  both  motbar  and  father  present. 
What  Is  happening  to  theee  chUdren  whUe 
their  mothers  are  at  wotk?  This  .s  what  we 
are  here  today  to  discuss.  Ijabor  Department 
stitUtlcs  tell  us  that  there  are  less  than  a 
million   licensed    places   tn    daycare    centers 
and  family  daycare  homes.  The  rest  of  the 
4.<S  mUllcm  chUdren  whose  mothers  work  are 
cared  for  in  their  own  nomas  by  relatives  or 
babysitters,   in   someone   else**  home,   or  In 
an  unlicenaed  group  care  faoUlty.  Th«  qual- 
ity of  services  they  receive  range  from  dis- 
mal to  superb.  The  challenge  that  this  prob- 
lem raises  Is  a  real  one.  It  will  not  go  away 
just   because   we   do  not  feel   that  mothers 
should  not  be  working.  The  reality  is  that 
they  are.   and  will   do  so  In  tbe  future  In 
even  greater  numhem.  Today,  therafore,  we 
wlU    r^'~-   ourBelvee    to    the    quaatlon    of 
what  our  response  to  tbair  chUdren  ahould  je. 
But  our  concern  for  the  early  childhood 
period  goes  beyond  the  obvlotis  problems  ac- 
soclated  with  families  with  working  mothers. 
Through  research,  we  are  coming  to  reallae 
the  vital  Importance  of  the  early  years — from 
the   prenatal   period   throiigh   age  six.   This 
concern  is  evidenced  In  many  ways.  Only  8 
states,    for    example,    rectulre    klndsrgartan 
programs,  but  across  tbe  United  Statae,  som« 
83  percent  of  the  5-year-olds  and  29  %  of  the 
4-year-old8    are    actually    enrolled    In    such 
programs.   Obviously    the    parents   of    these 
children  feel  that  something  Important  can 
be  gained  from  early  education.  The  speakers 
later  today  wlU  describe  In  detail  the  many 
ways  m  which  these  early  years  are  of  cru- 
cial Importance  to  a  eblld's  mental,  physical 
and  social  growth. 

As  legislation  pertaining  to  child  develop- 
mant  programa  was  debated  in  Congress,  one 
could  not  halp  but  notice  that  a  number  of 
speeches  were  made  emphasising  the  Im- 
portance of  tbe  famUy.  Tbe  implication  was 
that  in  some  way  tbe  existence  of  ehUd  de- 
velopment programs  would  result  in  a  de- 
terioration of  the  family  structure  as  we 
know,  or  Imagine.  It  today. 

I  think  these  speakers  got  things  back- 
wards. The  family  Is  changing  today,  re- 
gardless of   whether  or   not  such  programs 
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are  Instituted.  We  have  the  option  of  re- 
sponding, or  not  responding  to  thU  change. 
I  am  one  of  thoae  who  bellev««  that  we  need 
to  take  whatever  etepa  are  appropriate  to 
make  siire  that  each  child  has  the  opportu- 
nity to  realise  his  full  potential.  If  his  par- 
ents can  handle  this  J«*>  on  their  own.  fln*. 
But  tf  thev  need  help  If  they  want  adriee, 
if  they  feel  that  their  chUdren  need  special 
services,  then  we  should  be  ready  to  re- 
spond to  theee  needs. 

I  have  heard  It  said  that  ehUd  develop- 
ment programs  will  sup;daat  the  tmnS^.  I 
believe  that  we  can  develop  programs  that 
will  supplement  :t.  I  hope  that  after  today's 
meeting,  we  will  aU  have  a  clearer  Idea  of 
how  this  can  be  done. 

I  would  like  to  doee  with  an  Idea  expressed 
by  Urle  Bronfenbrenner.  He  asked.  -How  can 
we  Judge  the  worth  o*  a  eoeiety?"  His  answer: 
by  the  eoneem  of  one  generation  foe  the 
next.  "If  the  chUdren  and  youth  <rf  a  nation 
are  afforded  opportunity  to  develop  their 
capadtlee  to  the  fulleat,  if  they  are  given 
the  knowledge  to  understand  the  world  aiul 
the  wisdom  to  change  it,  then  the  prospects 
for  tbe  futiiTC  are  brl^t.  In  eontrai*.  a  so- 
ciety which  neglects  its  children,  however 
weU  It  may  function  In  other  leepecta.  risks 
eventual  disorganisation  and  demise." 

RyH^KH"  ST  InaHo  OovasMOB  Cscn.  D.  ANoaoa 
Congressman  HaiMen.  Dr.  Zigler.  and  dis- 
tinguished gtieeu:  It  Is  Indeed  a  pleasure  to 
have  the  opportontty  to  address  yoo  totlay  on 
one  of  our  meet  pressing  social  questions; 
that  of  adequate  care  for  our  youngest  cit- 
izens. While  this  questkm  hss  always  l>een 
with  us,  sad  to  a  Usatted  extent  we  have 
tried  to  oope  with  It,  the  msgnttude  of  tbe 
problems  Involved  appear  to  only  now  begm 
to  be  recognised  and  understood. 

Undoubtedly,  we  could  present  many 
causes  for  the  Increaae  In  proMems  tas  pro- 
viding adequate  serrtoee  to  ow  ehildxea.  One, 
whhdi  must  be  a  predominant  factor.  Is  aaany 
parents  are  no  longer  In  tbe  hone.  By  this  I 
doot  Just  mean  we  aie  stifferlng  problems 
due  to  one  parent  households,  but  31  %  of  the 
mothers  In  Idaiko  with  ohOdren  below  the 
age  of  six  years  work. 

51%  of  tbe  mothers  with  dhDdren  six  to 
seventeen  years  of  age  work.  Almost  87% 
more  of  the  wtwklBg  age  females  In  Idaho 
were  employed  In  19W  than  to  1»«0.  Women 
In  Idaho  now  constitute  88%  ot  the  total 
work  force.  This  trend  Indicates  a  radi^ so- 
cial chaise  for  our  coontry  and  pieaents 
the  problems  we  now  face  and  to  which  we 
must    find    scdutlona. 

Through  our  recently  created  Idaho  office 
of  chUd  development,  we  have  been  able  to 
gather  more  ace\irate  data  than  has  ever 
been  complied  before  on  the  problems  facing 
ChUdren  In  our  state.  I  wonld  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  outline  some  of  thoeo 
problems. 

Of  the  77.000  preechooleri  in  the  state.  8.- 
600  live  In  financially  impoverlrtked  environ- 
ments and  another  «.a00  are  handicapped  or 
potentially  handlc^)ped.  Of  thoee  faculties 
In  Idaho  offering  day  care,  about  eo%  pro- 
vide only  custodial  care;  another  83'%  pro- 
vide custodial  aiid  edueatkm:  and  only  7% 
are  fuU  developmental  programs.  Only  In 
thoee  publicly  sponsored  programs  is  sig- 
nificant consideration  given  to  the  ability 
of  the  parents  to  pay  for  the  services  pro- 
vided. 

We  have  further  foimd  that  the  highest 
day  care  demand  is  for  programs  containing 
an  educational  component.  FtTty  percent  of 
the  existing  programs  could  not  supply 
enough  slots  to  meet  this  demand,  while  the 
demand  for  merely  custodial  services  ex- 
ceeded capacity  in  only  13%  of  the  centers. 
We  have  found  the  median  cost  for  oper- 
ating day  care  faculties  in  Idaho  at  the  pres- 
ent level  of  development  Is  between  800  and 
600  dollars  per  year.  This  U  about  700  dol- 
lars below  the  Federal  estimate  neceasary  to 
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uMt  mmim»l  program  etwdarda.  There  are 
vlrtu*UT  no  comprehensive  preventative  pro- 
lrt!«rior  children  betwwn  the  ««e.  ot  0 
uid  >  in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

PMUminary  data  g»tbe««l  by  the  Office  of 
Child  Development  Indlcatea  only  about  3  f 
of  our  preechool  children  are  receiving  any 
Und  or  day  care  center  eervJcee.  Thue.  about 
10%  of  the  working  mother*  are  able  to 
utUlM  day  care  center  service*.  The  ra»t 
muat  make  other  arrangemenU. 

We  have  found  that  about  one-third  of  the 
vreaently  operating  fadlltlee  would  not  pro- 
vide eerTlcee  for  fecial  chUdreai,  euch  ae 
handicapped  children.  Thu«,  the  need  for  the 
child  from  the  dlMdvantaged  home  and  chil- 
dren with  handicapping  oondlttone  la  acute. 
It  is  eetlmated  that  about  8,fiOO  migrant  chll- 
dtvn  brtween  the  agee  of  0  and  6  •»  In  the 
State  during  the  ye«.  Of  theee.  atoort  one- 
hatf  an  In  famlllM  having  eaUbllahed  reai- 
tency  in  the  8t«kte.  We  also  know  that  we 
h*Te  la  eaoeee  of  900  Indian  children  below 
«  yava  of  ece  la  tha  State,  mot*  of  whom 
could  wtUlae  developmental  day  ewe  eerv- 
toaa.  U»g»  aeetltma  of  the  8UU  have  no 
tuU-tixaa  pediatric  •ervtoea  at  »U. 

Tbeae  are  ■«»«*  of  tbe  pcoblema  with  which 
w»  w«  eonlrocited  In  the  are*  of  obUd  devel- 
opment, Mpactally  e«rly  childhood  develop- 
ment. Many  of  these  problems  have  been 
vrlth  us  a  long  Ume.  Many  of  them  generate 
out  of  advene  eoonooUe  drwunstancea.  Ot»»- 
en  ai«  rehated  to  raotal  preludiee.  But  all 
aaem  to  be  ma«nlfl«t  by  this  radleal  aooial 
clMi«a.  UUs  BMv  aflueikos  that  has  parents 
ottt  «<  tba  boBM  moat  a<  the  t'me. 

yftxMum  «r  not  we  want  to  admit  it.  one 
o<  tbe  grwiteat  caueea  of  our  preaent  prob- 
V«>,  to  tbe  btwbdowa  of  tbe  bMlc.  tradl- 
tkmal.  family  wait.  We  must  now  rededl- 
cat*  ouraalvea  to  tbe  solving  o<  t^eae  prob- 
lems and  to  tbe  MreBcthMilng  o<  the  family 

unit. 

la  tbe  pMt  year,  the  SUte  otf  Idaho  has 
ffr>mfM^_  as  BMny  of  you  are  awaca.  la  an 
affcrt  to  eopa  with  oeur  pradicameat.  Throagb 
tba  betp  o<  the  Nattmaal  OCBce  of  Child  Da- 
vatapmaat  and  Or.  Zigler  peraon*Uy,  we  have 
enatad  aa  oOoe  o<  Child  Devalopmeat.  which 
to  now  in  tba  prooees  of  an«lytdnc  In  detaU 
our  problems  and  devetoptog  solutions.  The 
oBoa  la  addttloaaUy  attamptlnc  to  bring 
■bant  aof*  pubUe  lacogaltloa  and  undar- 
■ta mf^g  of  tba  altuatloa.  Tbe  meeting  that 
Xbm  Oiiiiuieawiiaii  has  p«t  tocstbar  this  morn- 
ing Is  m  outstanding  vablde  for  just  that 
topic  Tboea  U  you  that  are  to  attaadaaoe 
here  and  have  been  to  othen.  think  back 
ava  years  ago  at  the  maaUngs  you  attended 
and  the  number  In  attandanoe  aa  compared 
to  tbe  avmber  bare  this  morning. 

la  tbe  last  year  wa  hsbva  trsAsferred  the 
■^M^^*^\  Betardatlon  and  Child  Development 
Oaatara  to  tba  Oapartmant  of  Publlo  Asatat- 
aaos.  Under  aaw  Isadershlp  we  will  now  be 
able  to  expand  the  sarvloes  delivered  by  tbe 
Child  Development  Centers  Immensely. 

Tbs  DepartBMnt  of  Public  Asstatanoe  has 
and  Is  '^f'Mw'iing  to  extaord  and  eatpand 
social  sarrloas.  All  eligible  recipient  chil- 
dren wUl  sooa  raoelve  periodic  physical  and 
nvt^^i^'  examinations. 

They  wUl  aot  only  receive  examinations 
but  thay  will  also  laoalve  improved  ssrvloas 
to  Dksat  any  dafldanolaa  found  by  tboea  ex- 
amlnatlona.  Of  slgalOcant  Importaaoe  here 
will  be  a  masalva  eSort  to  provlda  adequata 
optomatrlc  aervk>es.  Inoltkdlng  glisisi  for  aU 
who  need  them.  Public  assistance  baa  amaod- 
ad  Its  State  plan  so  sa  to  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  oonsldsrably  more  Paderal 
funds,  with  a  minimum  amount  of  State 
or  local  nuUchlng  money,  for  expanded  serv- 
loea  to  ellgibla  recipients.  This  presents  us 
with  a  new  potential  in  the  provision  o< 
adequate  day  care  aervloea  for  a  large  por- 
^4>p  ctf  tba  children  ol  the  State.  But  it 
la  only  a  potential  until  we  are  able  to 
develop  It. 
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In  another  area,  wa  have  been  able  to 
take  advantage  of  funds  provided  by  this 
Emergency  Employment  Act  and  have  placed 
over  100  kindergarten  teachers  throughout 
the  State  of  Idaho.  WhUe  tbe  future  o«  this 
prossam  to  still  In  queatlon  and  the  legis- 
lature has  still  failed  to  fund  a  State  sup- 
ported kmdergarten  program,  this  has  filled 
a  significant  gap  In  the  universe  ol  needs  of 
Idaho  children. 

But  we  stUl  must  recognize  we  are  only 
In  the  beginning  stages  of  dealing  with  the 
problem  on  a  statewide  level  Tour  meeting 
today  wUl  present  an  opportunity  to  delve 
more  thoroughly  Into  the  problems  we  are 
facing  I  commend  you  for  your  involvement 
and  your  Interest,  and  thank  Orval  for  put- 
Ung  together  this  first  Idaho  Early  Child- 
hood Conference.  We  need  your  Ideas  as  to 
how  best  develop  programs  to  solve  our  early 
childhood  problems.  We  need  your  help  In 
generaUng  the  support  necessary  to  provide 
for  adequate  federal  and  stote  financing  of 
these  much-naeded  services. 

I  hope  your  deUberatlons  will  bring  about 
these   Ideas   and   answers   to   our   problems. 
I  stand  ready  to  help  implement  any  feasible 
recommendations  you  develop. 
I  thank  you. 


August  15,  1972 


IN  RBCOGHinnON  OP  JES8E  KUHAU- 
LUA.  HAWAH  WATTVE  SON.  FIRST 
NON-JAPANESE  TO  EVER  WIN  A 
JAPAN  SUMO  ASSOCIATION  TOUR- 
NAMENT 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  BswAn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetdttv.  AueiiSt  15,  1972 
Mr.  MATSUNAQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  aU 
the  sports  of  Japan,  none  holds  a  more 
honored  poslUou  in  the  naUve  culture 
then  the  art  of  sumo  wrestling.  Those 
other  than  native  Japanese  who  have 
been  Involved  In  this  art  are  few,  not 
only  because  of  the  special  physical  re- 
quirements, but  also  because  of  the  de- 
sire, determination,  and  mental  fortitude 
that  are  necessary. 

Eight  yeaxs  ago  Jesse  Kuhaulua  left 
Happy  Valley.  Maui.  Hawaii,  to  study 
tbe  art  of  sumo  under  masters  in  Japan. 
On  August  22,  he  will  return,  himself  a 
master  of  this  foreign  art.  His  recent 
upset  victory  at  the  Japan  Sumo  Asso- 
ciation tournament  ot  Nagoya.  Japan, 
has  stunned  the  sumo  world  and  brought 
joy  and  htwior  to  the  people  of  Hawaii. 
Jeese  Kuhaulua  is  the  first  non-Japa- 
nese ever  to  win  a  Japan  Sumo  Associa- 
tion toomament.  and  we  are  proud  that 
he  calls  Hawaii  home. 

I  offer  for  the  Rbcord  several  articles 
from  the  Honolulu  Star -Bulletin  and 
Advertiser  which  explain  more  fully  the 
pride  that  the  people  of  Hawaii  have  in 
this  "local  boy"  who  made  so  very,  very 

good: 

Thx  JsarsB  Kvhaulca  Stokt 

The  story  of  Jesse  Kuhaulua  Is  a  story  of 
success  through  desire  and  fortitude 

It's  a  story  that  should  be  told  and  retokl 
In  Hawaii  to  inspire  our  Island  athletes  that 
they,  too.  can  attain  national  and  Inter- 
BCtlonal  sueceas  through  determination  and 
perseverance 

Too  often  our  Island  athletes  have  failed 
because  they  lacked  determination 

Jesse  Kuhaulua  of  Gbppy  Valley,  Maul,  won 
tbe  championship  of  the  most  recent  Japan 


gumo  Association  tournament  at  Nagoya 
through  guts  and  dedication. 

His  victory  stunned  the  sumo  world.  It 
was  totally  uxvexpectad. 

The  huge  Hawalla?  had  not  done  well  la 
tbe  Ust  several  tournaments.  He  bad  had  his 
ups  and  downs — mors  of  the  latter — and 
many  experts  were  Inclined  to  believe  that  he 
had  seen  his  better  days  and  that  he  would 
have  to  retire  before  long.  But  the  experts 
had  not  figured  on  Kuhaulua's  pride  and 
desire  to  make  good. 

It  Is  Jesse's  ambition  to  attain  the  rank 
of  ohaekl — champion — before  bowing  out. 
Ohzekl  Is  only  one  rank  below  grand  cham- 
pion. 

"It  Is  dUBcult  to  become  a  grand  champion, 
but  I  think  It  Is  possible  to  become  an 
ohzekl,"  Jesse  said  on  one  of  his  visits  te 
Honolulu  after  he  graduated  from  the  novlot 
class. 

JsfiSK  Tdxnxd  to  Sumo  Waxsruwo  to  Iiipbovs 

Hia  FOOTBAU.  PLATIIM3 

(By  Robert  Jcdutaon) 
Watlokxt,  Maiti. — Tbe  story  of  Maul  la  that 
Jeeae  Kuhaulua.  a  fraU  broth  of  a  lad  at  aso 
pounds,  took  up  sumo  wrestling  so  be  could 
improve  hJa  footbaU  playing  abUlty. 

It  was  a  good  move.  He  not  only  becaqM 
a  better  grid  player,  but  he  became  one  of 
the  greatest  sumo  wrestlers  In  the  world,  s 
recent  winner  of  one  of  Japan's  biggest  sume 
toarnameats. 

■1  raectnmended  Jasaa  for  sumo  tralalog  t 
part  ol  his  training  lor  higb  acbool  footbaU 
wtiea  be  was  about  14  or  16  years  <*1."  says 
Isamu  Ogasawara  of  Pukalant  a  retired  Maul 
Pine  employe.  "But  be  already  was  a  prttty 
good  size,  about  260  pounds." 

Ogasawara  said  that  toy  Jesse's  third  year, 
"he  reaUy  was  good.  He  used  to  practice  more 
than  anybody  else. 

"So  I  took  him  to  Honolulu  to  see  the 
sumo  tb«»  and  told  him  to  practice  with  tbe 
professionals  from  Japan.  One  of  those  big 
sumo  managers  spotted  him  and  asked  If  he 
would  like  to  try  out  to  Japan.  At  first  Jes«e 
said  he  didn't  know  If  he  wanted  to,  Just 
like  a  kid. 

"But  after  ha  practiced  with  the  profes- 
sionals about  a  half  hour  he  came  to  me  and 
said  he  thought  he  vrould  go.  He  already  had 
confManoe  that  when  he  hit  tbem  be  eoold 
take  oaie  of  tbam." 

It  la  now  eight  years  later  and  Jesse  wiU 
be  coming  home  soon — ^the  oonquerlng  hero 
from  a  foreign  land. 

He  has  announced  he"U  be  back  In  Hawaii 
Aug.  aa— and  already  huge  celebrations  as 
being  planned  for  him  In  Honolulu  and  on 
Maul. 

jBffT-  didn't  have  to  go  to  Japan  to  be- 
come a  hero,  however.  He  waa  that  in  prep 
footbaU  here. 

"He  was,  of  course,  the  biggest  boy  In  the 
Maul  Intarscholasttc  football  League,"  ««y« 
Wayne  Taaaka,  veteran  Maul  l*evr8  sports 
adltor.  ^^ 

"He  didn't  aeed  to  kaow  the  plays.  He  Jnit 
want  through  the  middle.  He  also  was  good  at 
running  conversions — right  through  tbe 
middle."  _^ 

Kuhaulua  was  so  big  that  he  has  been 
turned  down  by  the  draft  twice  since  he  went 
to  Japan. 

"Nobody  doubted  his  strength  or  ablHty 
when  he  went  to  Japwi."  said  Tanaka.  "But 
vhey  were  pessimistic  if  he'd  be  able  to  wlth- 
staiKl  tbe  hard  training  and  homesicknses. 
The  Maul  Sumo  Kyokal,  along  with  other 
community  and  HawaUan  groups,  plans  a 
large  reception  for  Jesse  when  he  retxirns  to 
HawaU.  Mayor  Elmer  Cravalho  has  sent  Jemt 
a  mnirM^r  of  "deep  appreciation  for  the  rec- 
OgnlUon  you  have  brought  our  beloved  is- 
lands." 

When  he  gets  here,  Jesse  will  l>e  mo"?^ 
at  the  Kahnlul  Airport.  He  has  been  mobbed 
here  before— and  now  he's  bigger  than  ever. 


August  15,  1972 


TRIBUTE  TO  RICHARD  L.  MAHKR, 
I^AN  OF  OHIO  POUnCAl.  WRTT- 
XRS 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STAirrON 


W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  August  15.  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTOM.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  August  10.  Richard  L.  Ma- 
her,  who  was  an  iBstitutioii  is  Cleveland 
poltties  and  journaUsm.  puaed  away  <taw 
to  a  aerioiv  heart  alknent.  A«  atoown  by 
hta  40  years  of  rcmarkaUe  service  as 
nt^Oeai  ecUtOT  of  the  Cleretond  Press. 
Dick  Maher  karrtd  Ajneriean  politics  and 
undemtoad  well  the  coaaple*  proceases 
by  which  the  people  <rf  this  oountry 
choose  their  leaders.  Although  he  recog- 
nized there  are  maDy  shortcomings  in 
our  democratic  system,  he  also  knew  that 
oar  system  will  serve  the  needs  of  the 
peoiie,  and  that  an  of  the  phonies  and 
the  self-severs  in  puWic  life  would 
eventoally  be  rooted  out.  ffls  faHh  in  our 
people  and  in  our  tastltutions  never  wav- 
ersd.  and  so  he  was  able  to  perform  his 
♦^«v  of  reporting  and  analyzing  politi- 
cal news  with  supeiiuiman  energy- 

Pffiito  the  terse  role  of  polities  in  his 
life,  EMek  Maher  found  time  to  serve  his 
eoaraanlty  in  yet  ottier  ways.  He  was  ex- 
tiemdy  active  to  the  CaOirtlc  Charltiee 
Corporation  and  in  other  churdi 
functions. 

But  it  will  be  for  his  contributions  to 
the  political  affairs  oX  our-  community 
that  Dick  Maher  wHl  most  be  remem- 
bered. All  of  us  in  public  life  know  a  few 
selfless,  reoerons,  oad  dediotwl  men 
who  uplift  the  ^eval  of  politics  and  make 
us  proud  to  he  involved  in  the  political 
activity  of  this  Nation.  Dick  Maher  was 
such  a  man,  and  he  will  be  eoreiy  missed. 

I  would  Uke  to  hwert  into  the  Rbcokd 
screral  nesw>ai>er  articles  deseriblBg  the 
acfaieveflients  of  Richard  Mahex: 
IFran  the  Oisvetaad  Ptbm.  aug.  11.  197S] 
L. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Be  was  a  promlnant  Oatbobe  layoiao.  U 
one  time  prealdeat  of  tba  OaSbolie  Cbail- 
tlaa  Oaip..  asd  ha  saw  t»  this  wark  much 
of  his  ladefatigable  aaargr-  Be  was  ]usUy 
proud  of  the  fact  that  Pope  John  XXm  bad 
decorated  him  with  tfce  rank  off  Ralgbt  of 
St.  Gregory  10  years  ago  and  that,  a  *w 
years  later,  he  was  gran<ted  a  private  audi- 
ence with  Pope  Paul  VI. 

Dick's  friends  at  The  Press— and  every  one 
of  US  here  waa  his  frleiid — extend  tbelr  eym- 
pathlas  to  bta  faardly.  Ha  wwa  raspaetad  by  bis 
MHaiyira  tor  bis  iiinliiilnasl  mUtaomB  and 
axBcb  lovad  for  bla  outsbuMttag  quaUtlea. 
All  of  us  wUl  mias  him  aoaaly. 


■ven  tboaigh  h*  bad  aot  been  in  Tba  Press 
oAce  for  some  tima  becaase  of  filnaea.  it 
ssMBS  dUSoult  to  aoeei>t  the  fact  tbat  death 
has  taken  RlcbaKd  U  Mabar 

For  Dick  Maher  was  always  possessed  of 
Immense  energy;  his  capacity  lor  work  was 
practlcaUy  bountness.  On  election  days  this 
acknowledged  dean  of  Ohio  potltlcal  writers 
was  a  source  of  wonder  to  his  eolleagnee. 

He  would  bat  out  storiae  aU  day  kMig,  work 
far  Into  the  night  and  then,  with  Just  a  cat- 
n^.  be  back  at  his  typewriter  turning  out 
his  indslve  reports  of  the  election  news — 
and  what  It  all  meant. 

During  his  nearly  40  years  of  covering  pol- 
itics for  this  newspaper,  Dick  made  an  army 
of  friends  both  In  and  out  of  the  political 
arena.  He  was  an  eminently  fair  reporter,  one 
who  always  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  those 
he  wrote  about. 

Whatever  his  personal  politics  were,  he 
kept  them  strictly  to  himself,  not  letting 
them  slant  or  color  his  objective  news  re- 
porting. It  was  this  scrupulous  ralmeos  that 
won  him  the  complete  trust  of  those  he 
wrote  about  and  mrde  tiim  the  outstanding 
political  reporter  he  was. 

Dick  Maher  lived  and  breathed  politics. 
When  not  working  at  the  Job,  he  toved  to 
sit  around  with  friends  and  swap  storlee 
about  the  great  men  and  little  fishes  In  the 
political  pond.  Tounger  reporters  got  sn  edu- 
cation Just  listening  to  Dick  spin  yams  about 
the  men  and  events  he  had  covered  In  a 
span  of  four  decades. 


[Prom  tbe  Clavelaad    Paass,  Aug.  11.  ISTTt] 
MsBBx  SBsooEa  Wtu.  m*  ifoeraaT 


Richard  I..  Mahar,  &etm  of  Oblo  pa«tieal 
wrltan  aad  for  40  yctn  poUtles  editor  of 
Tbm  Praaa.  died  at  •:••  p.aa.  y«etar«ay  as  at. 
Jobo  Hoapltal. 

Mr.  Maher  had  a  heart  attack  last  Thanks- 
giving Day,  and  i>ad  baan  disabled  alace 
then.  He  returned  Wednesday  to  tbe  hospital 
after  being  at  bona  for  aoane  months. 

To  tba  last  Mr.  Mabar  heM  ttae  bt^e  that 
ha  eouM  Mtnm  Sa  bla  )ob  at  Tba  Vmm  aad 
to  Ids  Msay  oSber  latexwrta.  olvtc  and  duzrob. 
HM  iBfriry  WW  vlslttBg  bias  whan  bis  deatb 


Services  wlU  be  bald  a*  11:^  aJa.  M<mday 
in  St.  Raphael  Catholic  Cbun^,  536  Dover 
Rd..  Bay  Village. 

Priends  may  call  from  S  to  5  aad  7  to  • 
p.m.  ton»orrow  and  Sunday  at  Corrlgan  fun- 
eral home,  aoeao  liormln  IW.,  Falrview  Park. 

Mr.  Maher  astonished  younger  reporters 
wttit  his  proimc  i  iipncting  and  wiltHig,  bis 
unbounded  ealkusiaasB  far  his  }eb. 

Considered  an  elder  statesman  among 
political  writers  through  his  four  decades  on 
the  beat,  bs  appeared  always  biMT  b«t  M^er 
too  occupied  to  assist  fellow  staff  members 
with  their  writing  problems.  His  contacts 
with  impoitwit  paopia  ware  widhaltad. 

He  traveled  the  campaign  trails  with  Pres- 
idential nominees  Herbert  Hoover,  Pranklln 
D.  BoMSvett.  Atf  Iraadoa.  WSodsO  WdJde, 
TbaoMM  E.  Davey,  Barry  &.  Tivaoan.  Adlal 
Stevenson.  Dwlgbt  D.  ffVifinhnwcr.  Blcbard  M. 
Nixon.  J<4in  P.  Kennedy,  ■Barry  Qqldwater. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  Htlbert  S.  Huniphrey  and 
George  Wallaee. 

Ke  ooesrsd  mmry  asaior  wattonal  poUtioal 
coKvaattoB  IMsa  MM. 

a»  fcaaw  aad  wiota  about  avsry  Ohla  gov- 
eraor  Oom  ttaie  of  Vtc  Doaabay.  ovary  XiA. 
Senator  Xnan  Oillo  bagliming  with  Atlae 
Pometene  and  an  Cleveland  mayors  starting 
with  Ray  T.  Miner. 

His  persona!  acquatetaneee  toriude  Hter- 
any  tauadMdto  of  oOmt  poMttrriana.  iadwdlng 
coundlmaaL,  ward  laadasa  and  psadaot  aana- 
mltteemen. 

In  a  world  at  poUUcal  aaiokie-fllled  back 
rooms,  Dick  Mabar  did  not  smoke.  He  did  not 
drink  either,  acd  many  of  the  politicians  who 
did  both  thought  be  was  unus\ial  wb«n,  tn 
joining  a  toast  with  them,  be  choee  tomato 
Juice.  And  no  one  ever  heard  him  use  pro- 
fanity. 

Mr.  Maher  was  widely  praised  by  members 
of  all  factions  for  his  tinbiaaad  laportiag.  One 
of  bis  Xondast  raooUactloos  was  his  unusual 
relatloDstaip  with  tba  lata  Harry  L.  Davis 
wl-en  Davis  was  atayor. 

"I  could  always  araJk  into  his  office,  even 
when  Tbe  Press  was  blasting  him,"  he  re- 
called. 

la  19M.  the  Qblo  Lieglslature  passed  a  rea- 
olutloB  n-w'"!!  Oi*^  Mabar  daaa  af  corre- 
apoadants  in  Columbus  and  citing  him  lor 
"forecaatli^  election  results  with  an  uncanny 
accuracy." 

Tbe  raaolutioa  fartliar  stated.  "His  nn- 
piajudload  aad  Kialyttoal  writing  .  .  .  has 
WOB  for  bim  tm  anvisMa  aatlonal  repMta- 
tteo."  Ha  was  a  bfe  mawiher  of  tbe  Ohio 
jj^isiaiMte  Corxaapoxtdent  Assn. 

A  prominent  Catholic  layman,  Mr.  Maher 
was  a  founder  of  St.  Raphael  Catholic  Church 
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la  Bay  VU1i«b  aad  latar  aarvad  as  oo-obatr- 
aaa  off  tits  parlsb  sililiiisiistVin  boa«d. 

He  was  president  of 
Oaapl  ftoan  IMS  tbs«Ui»  IMi  aad  1 
m  a  aasnabar  tt  tba  eaacuttw 

la  IMS  be  wwi  ^uned  "Cattotia  Man  af 
tSM  Taar-  by  tba  KatgbSs  at  OsJiaahns.  at 
taak  ttase  «toe  paMttgHt  oam  aaar  t«  bs  ^kaaaa 
for  the  avrard.  In  1985  he  was  lijaiMsdi  at  a 
dinner  of  the  Knlghta  lor  40  years  of  service 
to  that  aiiaaissrisa. 

Pope  John  XXlll  deoarated  him  with  the 
rank  of  wn^K*.  of  St.  Qragory  tn  1M3  and 
three  years  latar  be  waa  among  a  select  few 
granted  a  private  audience  with  Pope  Paul 
VT. 

Among  his  mnaerons  other  bonort  were 
tbe  Award  of  Merit  tram  the  Rlpon  Clab. 
didest  Republican  OTlgaaisstlon  to  Greater 
Cleveland,  sad  tbe  D>ao  Oedm  Award  be- 
stowed by  tSie  Cstbctte  Tooth  organisation. 

Mr.  Mailer  was  a  board  member  of  the 
develsal  ebsftcr.  National  Ouuftieaea  of 
Chrtstlaxa  and  Jews,  and  a  past  pmi^Viiii  of 
the  Downtown  OstboKc  Cltib,  a  neB^rofK 
trost  fund.  He  served  a  year  as  chstnaaB  off 
the  Taen-Agers  March  for  St.  Jade  Obll- 
dren's  nassareti  Oeotsr. 

Bom  JNm.  XT,  ltO>.  ta  Kane,  Pa.,  Mr.  Maher 
came  to  tieviaaad  wttli  Ms  faaifly  ta  191B.  He 
attended  Weat  Rtgb  Selieel,  gradoafttng  te 
1921  as  class  valedletutlan.  Be  later  atodled 
■t  Oavelattd  Isnr  Sttsoot. 

Bs  aewmiper  earser  began  te  !*M  as  aa 
oOoe  iMy  wfth  Ifae  oM  OlevMaad  Hews.  Be  teft 
to  be  a  geaend  aastgtuBettt  teporter  tar  tbe 
T^t11w^  ttoptibUean  Osastte  a&d  rettDwed  to  tbe 
Hews  to  serve  as  saaistaat  city  edtter. 

He  left  that  paper  In  1028  to  Join  1%* 
Press,  serrlng  •■  a  rewrite  maa  for  two  years 
before  beeeadng  aa  as^stsnt  cH^  adftor.  ^a 
was  Bamsd  poljaes  editor  tn  IMS. 

taaea^  Mr.  Mslisr^  polttteal  SDuvsnixs  are 
a  oopy  of  "ProBles  tn  OoorMe"  aotogrspbed 
by  the  tbeo  Sen.  Jolrn  P.  Ketmedy  end  aa 
ui4gftual    rutua&e  off  ^Poos  Ti.   JoftmeaalB  "My 

8t«T" 

At  Christmas  off  iMg,  Mrs.  Robert  9.  Ken- 
nedy sent  oopise  off  her  'fawrlte  l^V ; 
gr^fa  tp  uewsmea  wtxe  bsKl  brav  ' 
htm  baton  bds  ssssasliistVin  dartng  V»  pel- 
marlaa.  Mr.  Mgber'S  topy  nad.  *^^>r  RMhard 
Msber  wltti  Ctaitstmas  wlribes  from  V^si-" 

The  fonueliig  year  Mr.  Msfcer  aad  Press 
phulugi  aplier  Beiiile  TtfXAn  trarsied  to 
Oettysburg,  Pa.  to  do  an  ailKle  oa  Oea. 
Etsenbowsr.  T^e  tnts»vlew  turned  oat  to  be 
the  last  say  ClevetatMl  aewsuiau  watdd  taivc 
with  tbe  ex-PteaMant.  One  off  tbe  ytetures 
Noble  took  on  that  occasion  became  Mrs. 
Eteenhower's  TsTDrlte  porlzsJt  o*  her  bosbaad 
and  tt  Is  used  on  a  V.S.  postage  staBQp. 

On  June  16  Mr.  Maber  was  stgnaOy  hon- 
ored by  Cleveland  cbapter  off  Wgtwa  DeRa 
Chi,  pjiifwliiinl  JoamsUstlc  society,  wbicfa 
preeented  bba  its  Dlstlngalsbsd  Service 
Awsz4  for  bta  oatstanOmg  ecntrlbotlOBS  to 
Joaxnahsm  and  also  to  tlie  ooomnmHy 
tbroi^b  church  sad  ctvk:  sei  nice. 

Mr.  Msbsr  and  his  wife  LucOe  obacrred 
their  4ad  wedding  anniversary  on  *s».  tr. 

Se  b  snrvtved  by  bis  wife  sod  tbetr  four 
chnaren,  Lucile,  Helen,  Francis  B.,  Thomas 
p.,  and  Bdward  J.,  and  sevea  grandehOdreu. 

Also  surviving  him  are  a  brother.  James 
J.  Maher,  and  two  sisteie  Mary  Elizabeth 
Smith  and  Dorothy  Rose  Dremann. 

Th*  TazBllr  resMenee  Is  at  adSM  Bruce  Bd.. 
Bay  Village. 

(Prom  the  Cleveland  Plata  DealM',  Aug    14, 
1913] 


Over  tbe  years  that  Ri£banl  I^  Maher 
worked  as  politics  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
Preas  be  wen  Ow  nivact  off  paUOelans  snd 
iMjasawa  not  arty  tor  hli  sbttity  ss  a  isttr^ 
aaUst  but  aiae  f(»  bis  high  pelnolfftea 

Mr.  Mabac  who  died  Thursday  avaolng. 
daearvedly  was  coosldeBtd  the  dean  ot  Obio 
poUtlcs  writers.  UnUl  this  year  he  had  cov- 
ered every  major  national  political  conven- 


cxvin- 
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tloo  Unce  »W«.  Mr.  M»h«r  w»»  almoet  a« 
much  0*  »  political  ttgun  in  Obto  m  tb« 
politicians  tb«ina«lT«a. 

DesplM  tb«  lonf  houn  Mr.  Maher  spent  on 
the  eampalgn  tr*ll,  h#  always  mana^ad  to 
find  spar*  tlms  to  volunteer  to  chnrch  and 
charitable  organizations.  With  his  death  the 
Presa  loat  a  good  reporter  and  CJleveland  a 
good  eltlaen. 

I  From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Aug.  11, 

19731 
RicRAU)    L.    Marxb    Dncs:    Psms    PoLmcs 
WtuTsa  roa  40  Tears 
Richard  Leo  Maher.  69.  poUtlcal  writer  for 
the  Cleveland  Press  for  40  years,  died  yester- 
day at  St.  John's  Hospital. 

Mr.  Maher  was  taken  to  the  boepltal 
Wednesday  and  died  at  6:50  pjn.  yesterday. 
He  had  suffered  a  heart  attack  last  November. 
The  short,  soft-spoken  Mr.  Maher  was 
known,  respected  and  sometimes  feared  by 
several  yeneratlona  of  politicians.  He  never 
drank,  smoked  or  cursed  and  therefore  was 
considered  odd  by  the  poUtlclan*  who  did  all 
of  those  things. 

Mr.  Maher  was  bom  Jan.  27.  1903,  In  Kane, 
Pa.,  and  cam*  to  Cleveland's  West  Side  when 
h*  was  Btm  vary  young.  He  was  graduated 
from  Wast  High  School  and  studied  briefly  at 
the  old  U^r«>'*"  Law  School. 

He  began  his  newspaper  career  In  1921  on 
the  t*««T  of  the  Cleveland  News  and  worked 
as  a  reporter  there  Tor  several  years  before 
becoming  an  assistant  city  editor. 

In  19118.  Mr.  Maher  went  to  the  Press  and 
was  nam*d  that  paper's  political  writer  in 
1933. 

Ov*r  the  oours*  of  hU  80-year  career  Mr. 
S&ihar  bad  received  many  jotimallstlc  hon- 
ors. Be  iwselwd  a  Cleveiaod  Mewspapar  OuUd 
award  In  1040  for  coverage  of  the  preslden- 
XXtl  i^»nr*'g"  *^^  ^'^^  another  Ouild  award 
In  1888  In  the  best-slngle-news-story  cate- 
gory. Two  months  ago,  Sigma  Delta  Chi  gave 
him  Its  outstanding  JovimallBt  award. 

Mr.  Maher,  a  CathoUc  was  a  member  of 
tha  K&lghts  of  Columbus  for  nearly  46  years 
and  served  two  years  In  the  19308  as  grand 
knight  of  the  Cleveland  CounclL  He  also 
served  tor  several  yean  as  a  district  deputy, 
in  cbaige  of  several  Kast  eUd*  K  of  C  councils. 
itr.  Maher  was  a  fourth  degree  knight,  the 
hlghatt  poMtble,  and  a  member  of  their  Oder 
of  the  Alhambra. 

He  served  for  many  years  on  the  CathoUc 
Chanties  Board  of  the  Diocese  of  Cleveland. 
In  196S  and  1960  he  was  general  chairman  of 
the  fund  drive. 

For  his  services  to  tbe  church,  Mr.  Maher 
was  named  a  Knight  of  St.  Oregory  by  Pope 
John  X*'"  on  April  28, 1963. 

In  1948,  Mr.  Maher  had  been  named  Cath- 
oUc Man  of  the  Year  in  Cleveland. 

Mr.  Maher  also  was  a  charter  member  of 
St.  Raphael  Catholic  Church  In  Bay  VlUage. 
H*  la  survived  by  bis  wife  of  40  years,  tbe 
former  Luclle  T.  Thompson,  a  datighter, 
LucUe  H.  of  Nashville,  Tenn.;  sons,  Prancia 
B,  Thcanaa  P.  and  Edward  J.,  aU  of  Cleve- 
land- a  brother  James  J.;  and  sisters,  Dorothy 
Dremann  of  MeadvUle,  Pa.,  and  Mary  Smith. 
Funeral  arrangements  are  to  be  announced. 
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permitted  Specialist  Smith  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army. 

MaJ.  wmis  Johnson,  chief  of  the 
Army's  M>orts  office,  has  said: 

Stan  Smith  Is  unique.  He  ten  t  a  soldier  in 
the  original  concept  of  soldiering.  Smith  la 
a  national  asset. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  bums  me  to  hear  the 
Army  refer  to  Stan  Smith  as  "unique" 
when  other  men  drafted  with  him  In 
December  of  1970  went  into  the  service 
of  their  coimtry  prepared  to  risk  their 
life  and  limb  in  Southeast  Asia.  It  is  a 
sad  occasion  when  the  Secretary  of  the 
Anny  permits  a  "nationsd  asset"  to  spend 
his  Army  career  flying  around  the  world 
playing  in  international  tennis  tourna- 
ments designed  to  benefit  his  outside 
income  «uid  standing  as  a  professional 
tennis  player  while  other  men  are  dy- 
ing. 

For  the  UJS.  Army  to  have  a  profes- 
sional tennis  player  on  its  payroll  Is  a 
grave  disservice  to  both  the  armed  serv- 
ices and  the  people  of  this  Nation.  Stan 
Smith's  Army  career  as  a  world  tourna- 
ment tennis  player  has  done  nothing  for 
a  sports  program  designed  to  improve 
the  physical  conditioning  of  the  Army's 
forces  by  individual  participation  in 
atliletic  competition. 


THE  ARMY  CAREER  OP  STAN  SMITH 


HON.  OTIS  G.  PIKE 

or  Nxw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  RSPRESKNTATIVES 

Tuesdatf.  Auau3t  IS.  1972 
Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  8i)eaker,  yesterday  I 
indicated  to  you  that  I  would  have  some 
further  rwnarka  on  the  Army's  famed 
tennis  player  Stanley  R.  Smith.  Today 
I  wish  to  present  my  views  on  the  role 


SEVENTY    PERCENT    OP    VIETNAM 
OI-S  BACK  NTXOr 


August  15,  1972 

taking  the  trend  of  the  times.  But  one 
thing  I  have  seen  gives  some  significance 
tc  my  nephew's  words.  This  is  the  report 
in  today's  Washington  Post  from  the  As- 
sociated Press,  "70  Percent  of  Saigon  QI's 
Back  Nixon  in  Poll."  I  do  not  know 
whether  this  is  significant  or  not,  but  at 
least  I  think  my  colleagues  will  want  to 
read  it  with  some  interest.  It  shows  that 
70  percent  of  the  votes  in  a  straw  poll  at 
the  USD  headquarters  at  Saigon  werf 
for  President  Nixon.  Senator  McOovcur 
got  16  percent;  11  percent  were  unde- 
cided, and  there  was  a  3-percent  write- 
in  vote  mostly  for  George  Wallace.  The 
significant  part  of  this  poll  Indicates  that 
those  both  over  and  imder  25  overwhelm- 
ingly supported  the  President.  I  here- 
with attach  the  poll  as  given  in  thlf 
morning's  Washington  Post: 
Seventy  PEHcaNT  or  Saioon  OI'b  Back  Nkom 
rN  Poix 

Saicok,  August  13.— President  Nixon  was 
the  overwhelming  election  choice  of  1,061 
American  servicemen  who  visited  the  Saigon 
downtown  USO  club  July  16-80. 

The  USO  said  Its  straw  poU  gave  Nixon  70 
per  cent  of  the  votes  and  the  Democratic 
candidate.  Sen.  Oecnge  McQovem,  16  per 
cent.  Eleven  per  cent  were  undecided  and  a 
3  per  cent  written  vote  went  mostly  to  Oov. 
George  Wallace  ot  Alabama.  As  of  July  27, 
there  w»re  48,000  VS.  servicemen  In  Vietnam. 

Nixon  ran  strongest  with  voters  over  2S, 
winning  79  per  cent  of  their  votes  against 
McQovem'a  10  per  cent,  with  8  per  cent  un- 
decided and  3  per  cent  write-ins. 


HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER       the  other  side  op  nixonomiP" 


or  uxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTAnVBS 

Tuesday.  August  15,  1972 
Mr.  SPRINQER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  when  I  was  home.  I  visited 
with  my  nephew  who  Is  Just  a  plain  en- 
listed GI  flying  helicc^ters  In  Vietnam. 
This  is  the  first  time  I  had  seen  him 
since  graduation  from  high  school.  He 
had  appeared  to  me  then  Just  a  gawky, 
stringy,  and  rather  awkward  18-year- 
old.  I  was  amazed  at  the  transformation 
that  had  come  about  in  his  phjrsical  ap- 
pearance In  2  years.  I  will  have  to  admit 
I  was  simply  amazed  at  his  increased 
ability  to  think  for  himself  and  to  come 
to  some  logical  conclusion  based  on  the 
facts  as  he  saw  them. 

As  I  was  leaving,  he  said  to  me: 
Uncle  BiU,  if  you  leave  Vietnam  without 
getting  some  kind  of  a  settlement  under 
which  those  people  can  Uve  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  two  million  who  fought  there.  In- 
cluding myself,  will  never  forget  It  nor  ever 
forgive  you. 

He  further  said: 

I  know  there  are  ex-Vietnam  veterans 
throwing  away  medals  and  marching  In  antl- 
Vletnam  parades,  but  I  can  assure  you  they 
do  not  speak  for  the  average  guy  who  went 
to  Vietnam.  We  don't  want  any  of  that,  "go- 
ing to  Hanoi  to  beg"  for  the  return  of  our 
prisoners.  In  any  final  settlement,  we  expect 
them  to  be  honorably  returned  and  any  Pres- 
ident who  tries  to  do  less  than  that  will  be 
lostag  a  lot  of  mileage  at  the  next  polls 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  turning  those 
words  over  in  my  mind  for  2  weeks  and 
some  way  or  other  I  could  not  forget 
them.  I  kept  wondering  If  niy  nephew  was 
an  unusual  Vietnam  soldier  or  was  mis- 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or  MicHioaif 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Tuesday.  August  IS.  1972 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  administration  always  runs  on  Its 
record.  Reptiblicans  welcome  examina- 
tion of  the  Nixon  administration's  rec- 
ord on  the  Issue  of  prosperity,  whether 
the  opposition  sneeringly  refers  to  the 
administration's  economic  policy  as 
"Nixonomics"  or  not.  In  that  connection, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  to  all  of  my 
House  colleagues  a  reading  of  an  edi- 
torial which  appeared  In  the  August  8 
edition  of  the  Detroit  News.  The  edi- 
torial follows: 

The  Othb*  Srox  or  Nixonomics 

Now  that  Senator  George  McOovem  has 
flnaUy  put  his  own  political  house  in  order, 
he  Is  attacking  the  structxire  of  "Nixon- 
omics," the  term  Democrats  sneeringly  apply 
to  the  economic  policies  of  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration. So,  It  might  be  Interesting  to 
look  at  the  charges  and  the  facts  and  see 
who  sneers  last. 

Nixonomics,  says  McQovern,  Is  deliberately 
throwing  people  out  of  work. 

This  Issue  ends  In  a  draw.  True,  more 
people  are  out  of  work;  unemployment  Is  vp 
by  2  mttllon.  However,  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  also  presided  over  an  economy 
In  which  some  6  mlUion  more  people  are 
working  than  In  1968.  Thte  Increase  In  the 
numbers  working  has  occurred  despite  the 
Vietnam  and  defense  spending  cutbacks. 

The  fact  that  unemployment  has  also  in- 
creased Is  undeniably  unfortunate.  The  com- 
blnaUon  of  recession  and  rapid  growth  In 
the  numbers  of  pec^le  seeking  work  for  the 
first  time  was  not  completely  offset.  Yet.  the 
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giMtimioyDtfnt  rate  dxntng  the  Nixon  years 
Hit  a  peik  of  only  8.9  pereent,  wblch  is  not 
1^  for  tecewums,  especially  when  oon- 
tnsted  with  tmemployment  rates  of  «.T  pw^ 
jant,  8.8  pei^aent  Mid  8.T  percent  duilug  tSie 
OetBOcratic  years  1881 -es.  WtaB*  no  one  can 
point  with  pride  to  the  current  unemploy- 
tKoX  rate.  H  does  not  unaek  of  "deliberate" 
attempts  to  "throw"  people  out  of  wo«*.  And 
dnoogoguery    won't    put    anyone    back    to 

work. 

Nixonomics,  says  McOovem,  sees  the 
Amertoan  worker  as  an  enemy. 

Although  this  is  tbe  "popular"  oonoept, 
Sm  facts  refute  tt.  In  190B,  average  weekly 
Mialnffs  in  manutaetwinc  (mpr— sid  In  1967 
doUacB)  were  Sil7.S7.  In  April.  1873,  the  fig- 
un  was  »iaa.B4  (also  In  1967  dollars) .  Today, 
the  real  purchasing  power  of  the  faetory 
worker's  paycheck  is  about  5  percent  better 
than  It  was  four  years  ago,  despite  recewlon. 
TTBder  the  DemoeratB,  these  wages  Increased 
IMS  than  a  peroeat  from  ISM  through  196S 
baeauss  real  gama  of  Um  early  IMO'a  were 
(Matpated  by  the  akyroelwUng  Inflation  of 
tbs  Democratic  admkUstratioa.  It  la  Just 
this  kind  of  Uiflatlon  the  Democrats  promise 
again. 

Time  and  time  again,  the  nation  has  been 
lured  by  DemoeratJe  promleee  that  end  up 
puBtahlng  tbe  aooaoEay  and  the  Anarlcan 
worker  with  It.  Tbmf  pranUed  both  gona 
and  butter.  But  «•  eo«Ktai't  have  U,  at  lewt 
not  without  inflation  wad  an  InooBie  tax 
roichatge  that  came  too  late.  Now  McQovern 
gloats  about  a  hlghar  minimum  Wage  and 
promises  a  Job  for  everyone.  We  cant  have 
that  either,  not  without  flnding  hwddreds 
of  thousands  Ot  D0w  Jobs  for  those  «la|daeed 
by  kigbar  «i«e  laws  and  mot  wlthaut  in- 
flation that  robs  the  putebaalag  power  of 
higher  wagM  or  lacBS  t*k  inoreasas  to  pay 
pe<^c  in  government  projects.  , 

Tbe  fulOUment  of  this  promise  is  years 
away  and  then  only  If  tbe  economy  is  run 
properly  in  ttie  meantime. 

Nixonomics  to  not  a  wtigar  oooted  pOl. 
Neither  la  reality.  DamAaomica,  ob  tbe  othar 
baad.  always  pftaolaea  ekierrr-tasttng  medl- 
dae  but  leaves  ttie  patient  with  std»-cfT«etB 
worse  than  tlia  disease. 


TEIBDTE  TO  THE  LATE  L.  S.  "SLIM" 
JOHNSTON,  SHBRIFP  IN  RANDALL 
CXSTTNTY,  TEX. 


HON.  GRAHAM  PURCELL 

or    TSXAS 

DC  TSB  HOUaS  OP  BIS4t£^SNTATIVSS 

TMeadep.  A%o*et  IS,  1972 

Mr.  PUBCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Slim 
Jrfmstoiv  "Mr.  Law  and  Order"  for  20 
years  in  Randall  County,  Tex.,  passed 
away  Motiday.  VfiXh  tils  death  the  peo- 
]>Ie  of  Rtn^Tw^  (Vyyifj — «ls  wen  as  tibe 
entire  Texas  Paobandle — lost  a  Irlend 
and  a  strong  warrior  for  the  cause  of 
Justice. 

Sheriff  Johnston,  a  tall  man  in  stature, 
stood  even  taller  in  the  eyes  of  the  peo- 
ple he  served.  His  iotegritf  and  devotion 
to  duty  earned  him  respect  and  admira- 
tion. His  coakpaMion  blended  wittn  firm 
authority  made  iilm  a  sheriff  whose  fame 
was  nationwide.  "Slim"  Johnston  loved 
his  Job. 

Northwest  t>xM  win  BMMirB  his  pass- 
ing. Mr.  Speaker,  tat  let  us  pay  tribute 
to  hii  (Mlih  MB— iilB  and  glre  ttannka  for 
his  passing  along  our  way. 

As  the  attached  article  from  the  Ama- 
rfflo  Dufly  NMra  tadlotfteB,  "StUm"  JohB- 
stob  iMks  aUa  to  aseoBidMi  -what  oth- 
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ers  have  only  asptred  tow»rd— he  left 
the  world  a  better  place  for  hte  h«Tto» 
been  here. 
The  article  foBoiTB: 

lUlf  DAIX  SKXaDT  Is  DKAO 

(By  Ann  iCarcy) 

Cajjtq«.— Tbe  taU,  aoa-spokea  sberlX  who 
won  more  frtaads  tjMa  eaM&iss  in  20  years  to 
Baadall  County  ottoe  Is  dead. 

L.  a.  "auaa"  A>baatoa.  66,  U  Canyon,  dlad 
of  lung  caooer  staArtty  after  noon  today  at 
Nablett  Uemorlal  Ho4>ltal. 

He  ran  for  office  three  times  before  unseat- 
ing the  iiicumbent,  the  late  ML  E.  OaAtrell,  in 
1S52  and  never  faced  another  opponent  at 
the  ballot  box. 

"It  would  be  a  waste  of  time."  commented 
a  "'»"'>'«^  of  the  opposing  political  party. 

He  had  gotten  tbe  idea  of  numlng  for 
sheriff  while  serving  a  two-year  term  on  the 
commlagloners  court  between  1946  and  1048. 

Johnston  and  his  wife,  the  former  Miss 
Plossie  Hale  who  had  been  his  high  school 
sweetheart,  came  to  the  Panhandle  in  1037 
from  Etkota,  10  miles  east  of  Sw«et«ater 
where  he  bad  worked  at  training  polo  ponies. 

The  sheriff  made  the  trip  alone,  with  all 
his  farming  household  goods  and  livestock, 
in  a  40-foot  tauntgrairt  car  on  the  Texas  and 
Pacific  Railroad  and  the  Santa  Pe  Railway, 
seUkng  tnltlaUy  near  Haf^y. 

Although  sheriff,  he  never  forgot  his  love 
of  horses  and  at  one  time  raised  registered 
Appatooeas.  Quarter  gwaee  and  tlKWOugb- 
brede  o*  a  "Tittle  place"  yt^mr  uynbargw 
Raete  eC  trapMea  Npreanrtad  bis  Mcoess 
In  tae  *«•. 

He  was  UMi«nMieA«al  in  tenalttg  tbe  nan- 
daU  SberUT's  Poaae  and  was  tbe  tradittonal 
parade  mastv  on  evrry  parade  oooaslon. 

Wot  long  after  morlng  to  The  Happy  area, 
he  acquired  tfce  nlAiiame  "Sltm"  even  be- 
fore his  neigbbon  knew  hte  «aBie. 

Times  became  so  hard  on  the  dry-land 
farm  during  tbe  Pepieaslon  that  be  began 
commuting  dally  to  wwk  at  the  tine  smelter 
m  amarmo-  ■waartog;.  be  once  eald.  taiat 
one  goWl  crop  aad  be  would  sxiva  to  town. 

The  good  crop  came  in  '42  and  he  became 
a  farmer  on  the  side  and  a  blacksmith  and 
welder  prtttMrtly. 

VVhen  be  was  elected  sheriff,  be  wasted  no 
time  before  he  started  leamlftg  the  Job. 

Evan  befora  letlin  eaee  An.  l,  IMS.  be 
attended  the  Department  trf  Public  Safety 
School  at  Austin.  Utter  be  was  tnrlted  to  at- 
teskd  ttie  Fsdena  But«su  Of  LmnMgaClon 
AcMdemy,  where  b«  ala»  graduatad.  and  he 
r^rulMdy  attanded  rctcalning  sessions. 

tvo  Incidents  among  m.  .y  stand  out  In 
hlB  care<Bl". 

In  1966.  he  backtracked  tKAwrt  Woyd 
dMptaan,  wboee  SlHMd  tuUfcattlMI  body 
had  bMB  toaad  ta  tke  osaMy,  to  rtnealK, 
Arts.,  and  buMt  a  murder  eeM  igatiiBt  Clsv^ 
enoa  ■dwat*  ToiuBg— and  pave  a«w*y  ta* 
Sijoooiwward. 

And  oe  riiilirliiiafi  awming  ta  1S0B.  he 
f  aoed  ttarce  wnad  taspaets  ba  tlw  nnMer  «r 
ROliart  Pottav,  esslstaat  eUef  of  poilee  in 
TrdU,  on  a  lonely  oooatry  icad  1  wltat  be 
latM-  oatted  "a  ikaaitan  atawtaV  that  }Mt 
de«ati*t  kappea  ta  mm  Bte,'  aad  won  wltb- 
oat  a  agbt  wtiaa  flipdrtw  afilv<etf . 

r%t  tlMt,  be  WM  a<HM— I  tbe  SUr-Om 
AwaM  «r  tae  HkoMmMi  PMos  Aaaoetotlon. 

ThB/t  was  «■•  or  ttie  ftw  oaoMlene  k»  later 
reeaBad  Wbma  be  «w«r  a  g«n  ea  a  Mapeet. 
He  aww  l^ad  to  Art  R  at  a  penan  and 
netttoer  Iwve  bla  depattm  ever  abe*  any  etie, 
be  aahl  laeenUy. 

n  doRt  bire  rotm.  wlie  Itave  to  use  force 
to  get  people  to  do  Uke  llwy  say,"  lie  onee 
saM,  la  e^plaaatian.  'Taeie«B  always  a  way  te 
slip  aratnd  and  g«t  people  to  «o  Hke  yen 


"A  law  eaf oroeflMat  otteer  baa  get  to  to 
in  euBUvt  ot  UbbwII  wbA  M%  got  to  lUBOW 
what  IB  rti^,"  beasM. 

When  he  filed  tot  re-election  In  Deeember, 
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be  eiained  for  nandall  County  «a»  of 
ortiaa  ratH  to  the  Stata  aaa  at- 

II  tks  Asm  to  eutylloii 
■r  aU  oAcera  Hia  tat  baefe»og  oC  tbajetipW 
Ha  had  aleo  atreaaad  Intar  agency  ooopesik- 
tlon  aa  a  naeeaslty  in  law  enforcenaeut. 

Johnston  had  served  as  president  of  tbe 
TTntted  ftace  Officers  of  America,  wblch  sup- 
ports Boys  HaiMA,  and  as  «  viee  pI^ealdem 
or  tba  WmMs  AaeoBiatloa  of  Teaaa. 

Hfe  waa  aaappoaad  aa  a  oaadldata  tor  re- 
ettatioM  In  NawnlMr.  kavlac  wen  ta*  Dasao- 
ocatle  pclKiary  aUo  wlrthout  an  oppoaaat. 

Survivors  includes  his  wife.  Ploesle  of  Can- 
yon; two  sons,  liOwell  and  Harold. 


DiyriLHKWi  rtrtEREST  rate  for 

If  ATURAL  DiaAfirrERS 


HOll.  JAMES  C  CORBAN 

or  caupoainA 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OP  Ma»RBSBKTAT!VBB 

Tueadee/,  August  15.  1972 


Mr.  CORIIAN.  Mr.  Spcakor, 
day  as  the  Hoom  ceuaideied  the  oen- 
feeenoe  nnost  tn  HJ«.  IMtt.  tastalBtiaD 
teicdaoa  tbe  tetenst  Tata  oa  amaB  Bwd- 

nilMlnntiBtliii  ili [lit Br  Item  Trr^ 

the  onljr  iiiwniHng  ntf.  1^  ihiuUuii  to 
vote  against  adopttoo  af  flie  oonlenDae 
lapart  «as  iMaeA  on  tbe  mifHtrn—  of  a 
flat  f  OTSlaeBefla 

■nie  pMrlstans  tl  tbe  Dtearter  Btaiet 
Act  at  Vtm  eaU  for  a  torgtvenass  ciatne 
at  $2,980.  H  JL  16M1  exmtalOE  a  tfwo-^ibep 
fergivcaess  loatore.  For  rteOaa*  of  Ittl 
nafral  dteagtan  the  <oi«iwuBM  ie  »a,5»0 
wiQi  aa  interest  nate  at  S  peremi.  A  dif- 
ferent scale  has  been  estabBshwl  for 
those  who  suffer  from  natural  disasters 
in  1972:  a  forgiveBess  clause  of  $5,000 
with  an  interest  rate  of  1  percent. 

The  Sat  foktNBiMs  is  trnteaOsUe,  vn- 
f  a]»  ana  mtiA  lo*ekiXBat««.flBA  aSclals 
hBTeactimatad  UMteUd  ingitaieatal  ooct 
of  H.R.  lS«fS  to  be  $8Sl.at8,0OS.  It  fa  to 
be  noted  however  that  Congressman 
Floob  estiautes  the  daanage  in  hia  dis- 
trict cMhe  at  fi  btttoR.  It  te  ^oricing 
that  the  admioMnrtleii  has  proposed 
that  wc  Bot  OBlr  ^amtikt  tbe  Cuiglmmss 
clause  and  eUmlaate  the  JBzst  #600  of 
repayment.  The  first  step  toward  eqult- 
abte  treAtmeDft  for  aU  tftotfld  b«  tbe  eOm- 
iBatlcB<it<feebat»;f9iglf<nEh<'m'gviaMi. 

Tlte  propeseA  f ^vftretiess  •rrukgeneB* ' 
does  net  addrCMttsrir  «b  the  mttartag 
ameoatt  ^  tttn^iste  bhCWwI  fcy  ArtMer 
vlettas.  Srreqpteett««  of  Ae  tohauiA  ft- 
dBBiage  rafl^Fttd,  isiwrimie  Is  hww  cUgihM  ^ 
to  tveetye  tue  mat  mfm  tnxA.  TTMer 
the  tffo^lstonli  of  W  letttAsAMb  «  pemn 
with  im,««0  te  jlMaageB  -rtceHw  the 
same  attuMtuk  ttKififtii  ae  toe  person  ^fio 
hM  hnd  KSvMf  Ift  Adbaces. 

It  iRxAd  9e«^  k>  mt  that  «Mb  tegMa- 
tloR  ^KBA  be  fCdr  mope  equltaMe  try  ad- 
Justttig  the  ameont  of  ftottHeaass  ac- 
corAlAg  to  Aie  anoTEHt  iaf  dunage  sus- 
tained. The  person  irRh  a  TerlBable 
$5,«90  loas  flhetdd  no*  be  tead«ia^the 
same  ad^Ma*4he''t^flaiQ  iKBeflHa  "be  vnee 
wbe  vHiHini  IM.Wt  \a  <kuBi«ee.  rur- 
ther,  9tyA  a  vHipiaui  wotM  reriuce  the 
incCBtlve  fbr  tiwifl. 

ft  Is  IntMl  to  «9«Mm1  a  pngttaA  Uke 
this.  The  aaoQiil  irf  Aaoaaageto  «»1mi8e 
or  IflOi  «r  paTMdtf  vmscitsr  Is  ^MBertt  to 
cheek.  The  gcutiwe  mrffWons  contained 
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In  Public  Law  91-404  h»v«,  in  the  past, 
encouraged  homeowners  to  Inflate  their 
estimates  of  luoperty  damage  and  seek 
Oovemment  assistance  when  tbejr  have 
little  or  no  valid  claim.  It  is  human 
nature  for  people  to  claim  damages  up 
to  the  amount  of  the  current  forgive- 
ness. Often  they  are  aided  and  abetted 
by  contractors  who  want  to  perform  the 
work  on  their  homes.  Obviously,  if  one 
suffers  any  damage  at  all.  it  is  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  get  $5,000  worth  of  repair  to 
his  home. 

The  1971  California  earthquake  dem- 
onstrated that  the  disaster  reUef  pro- 
gram handles  disasters  with  the  maxi- 
mum of  inefficiency  and  a  nu)dlcum  of 
fairness.  The  nightmarish  problems  my 
constituents  had  in  obtaining  loans 
showed  me  that  the  1970  Disaster  Relief 
Act  la  particularly  unworkable  in  the 
case  of  a  major  disaster. 

In  some  instances  Immediately  follow- 
ing the  California  earthquake  people  60 
and  70  years  old  could  not  borrow  money 
from  the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  repair  their  homes  because  they  coiUd 
not  demonstrate  an  ability  to  nspay.  The 
demand  for  a  credit  rating  in  an  emer- 
gency like  this  is  shocking.  Nature  does 
not  choose  according  to  income  level 
whom  it  will  devastate. 

I  share  the  feelings  of  my  colleagues 
that  It  is  desirable  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  question  of  disaster  relief.  HM. 
16692  penwtuates  the  deficiencies  in  the 
present  law  and  creates  some  additional 
onee.  The  present  law.  Public  Law  91- 
606,  is  inadequate  and  unfair,  but  com- 
pounding the  errors  of  the  law  is  totally 
imreasonable. 
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val  booths,  held  a  dance,  and  a  weight 
lifting  contest,  all  of  which  collected 
money  for  a  very  worthwhile  cause. 

Coach  Bob  Peters  has  written  me  as 
follows : 

...  We  are  tired  of  seU-defeatlng.  de- 
structive kinds  of  protest  which  serve  only 
to  antagonize  and  alienate  the  very  people 
who  are  In  a  poeltlon  to  do  something  about 
that  which  we  are  so  deeply  concerned.  We 
are  only  hoping  that  our  "Oift"  will  bring 
vlTld  realization  to  all  the  world  the  fact 
that  Innocent  children  are  maimed  and  dis- 
figured from  the  indiscriminate  consequences 
of  war.  PoUtlcal  beliefs  regarding  whether  or 
not  we  should  be  In  Vietnam  are  not  of  a 
major  concern  in  relation  to  this  "protest." 
for  It  Is  onJy  war  iteelf  and  the  unutterable 
consequences  of  it  that  we  are  challenging. 

"We  strongly  believe  in  the  premise  that 
all  must  work  together  for  peace  and  not 
fight  amongst  themselves  in  the  name  of  it. 
Ninety-five  percent  of  the  nation's  high 
scho<ri  and  college  population  have  been 
pubUcaUy  misrepresented  by  less  than  five 
percent  who  "throw  rocks  at  cops  and  bricks 
throtigh  windows,"  hypocritically.  In  the 
name  of  peace. 

We  are  calling  our  movement  "A  Olft  of 
Hope,  Love  and  Life," 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  privileged  to 
make  a  very  small  contribution  to  this 
worthwhile  cause  and  I  sincerely  hope 
that  others  across  the  country  wUl  sup- 
port the  movement,  help  It  spread,  and 
contribute  to  It.  I  believe  Coach  Bob 
Peters  Is  entitled  to  great  commendation 
for  the  guidance  he  has  provided  young 
people.  Through  his  efforts  the  Intense 
feeling  agaiost  sdl  kinds  of  war  is  chan- 
neled Into  constructive  activity. 


"A  GIFT  OP  HOPE.  LOVE  AND  LIFE"— 
A  NOTKWORTHY  PROJECT  SPON- 
SORED AT  CUBBERLEY  HIQH 
SCHOOL.  PALO  ALTO,  CALIF. 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  cAuyoaNiA 
IN  THS  HOnSK  OP  B«PBR8BNTATIVES 

Tuesdav.  Autrust  IS,  1972 

Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  Cub- 
berley  High  School  in  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
shortly  before  the  and  of  last  year's 
school  term,  a  great  leader.  Coach  Bob 
Peters,  submitted  to  a  public  haircut  and 
shave.  Tills  was  significant  not  as  a 
mfarw  of  turning  agalxist  long  hair  and 
beards  bat  for  a  much  more  important 
reason.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a  great 
movuneot  which  I  hope  will  spread  na- 
tionally. It  was  the  beginning  of  a  posi- 
tive expressive  by  young  people  of  an 
attitude  against  war  in  the  form  of  a  gift 
to  Chiklren's  Medical  Relief  Interna- 
tional, an  organization  which  specialises 
in  the  rebabilitatlQn  of  disabled  Viet- 
namese war  childrsn. 

Coach  Peters  had  conducted  a  vote 
among  students  as  to  wbetber  he  should 
shed  his  hair  and  beard  or  shoidd  not 
Those  who  favored  a  visit  to  the  school 
by  the  local  barber  won  by  a  smaU  mar- 
gin but  in  the  meantime  the  fee  for  cast- 
ing votes  raised  mor«  than  $1,500. 

Since  tban  the  group  liM  conducted  a 
series  of  car  washes,  maintained  eaml- 


LAETRILE:    THE   CANCER   FIGHTER 
WASHINGTON  WILL  NOT  TEST 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF   CALirOENU 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  IS,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  letter 
to  Congressman  Louis  Frky.  Jr.,  from  Dr. 
Dean  Burk.  head  of  the  cytochemistry 
section,  Natlonsd  Cancer  Institute,  May 
30,  1972,  said: 

In  spite  of  th*  aforementioned  Food  and 
Drug  Admlnlstnitlon  (FDA)  prohibition  of 
Laetrile  in  Intaratate  commerce,  there  are 
w«U  over  1000  cancer-afflicted  pwrsons  in  this 
country  using  LaetrUe  for  cancer  treatment 
and  am«llorat)on.  and  a  goodly  number  of 
noacanoer  peraons  using  it  merely  with  pre- 
vention  ot  development  of  cancer  In  view, 
and  these  various  persons  include  M  J>.  physi- 
cians as  weU  as  laity.  I  have  had  considerable 
personal  experience  In  this  regard,  for  in  the 
past  year  alone  at  least  700  peraons,  Includlnc 
more  than  60  physicians,  have  contacted  me 
for  InformatloQ  oo  the  use  and  avaUabUlty 
of  L*etrU«,  and  I  know  of  others  with  ap- 
proximately the  same  quantitative  extent  of 
aimllar  experience.  In  over  20  countries  of 
the  world,  wtU  over  6000  oanoer  patients  have 
been  treated  with  LaetrUe,  with,  slgnUlcantly, 
no  demonstrable  noteworthy  clinical  contra- 
indlcatloa  of  Its  uae  either  alone  or  In  con- 
junction with  virtually  any  other  anticancer 
agants,  obunotherapeutlc,  radtologloal.  or 
surgical.  IiaetrUe  at  phy8lclan-prescrlt>ed 
doMges  is  nontoxlo  by  a  factor  of  100-1000 
tlataa  when  compared  to  essentially  aU  antl- 
canosr  drugs  now  used  with  FDA  approval . . . 

Although  the  foregoing  LaetrUe  utUlzatlon 
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In  this  country  la  proceeding,  as  Indicated.  In 
spite  of  FDA  problhltlon.  It  Is  even  more  so 
because  of  unwarranted  FDA  procedutes.  and 
lack  of  FDA  scientific  and  medical  Justifica- 
tion for  Its  stand,  extending  to  probably  un- 
constltutlonaUty.  concerning  which  many 
tbousazuls  of  cancer -afflicted  persons  and 
their  relatives  and  physicians  are  rapidly 
becoming  aware. 

In  the  case  of  other  drugs  and  medi- 
cines removed  from  the  market,  as  dis- 
cussed in  my  newsletter  of  July  26,  1972, 
at  least  some  medical  tests  were  cited  to 
show  "ineffectiveness."  But  in  the  case 
of  the  anticancer  agent  Laetrile,  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  refuses 
even  to  msike  clinical  tests.  They  have 
ruled  Laetrile  out  because  it  does  not 
fall  within  an  arbitrary  definition  that 
any  anticancer  drug  must  be  toxic — that 
is,  to  some  extent  poisonous  to  healthy 
cells  as  well  as  cancer  cells.  Incredible  as 
it  may  seem,  some  medical  bureaucrats 
have  simply  decided  that  no  nontoxic 
substance  can  ever  help  cancer  patients, 
and  therefore  all  such  substances  are  to 
be  automatically  excluded  from  the  mar- 
ket and  no  medical  evidence  in  their 
favor  is  even  to  be  considered. 

If  there  had  been  an  equivalent  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  a  century 
or  more  ago.  it  might  well  have  banned, 
at  an  enormous  cost  in  human  suffering 
and  mortaUty,  both  antiseptics  and 
anesthetics,  which  were  strongly  (H>P06ed 
by  influential  elements  in  the  medical 
community  of  that  day. 

Tills  Is  not  a  matter  of  "quackery." 
panaceas  or  "secret  remedies."  The  head 
of  the  cytochemistry  section  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  is  hardly  a  quack. 
Par  from  objecting  to  testing,  or  block- 
ing it,  this  is  what  Laetrile  advocates  are 
asking  for.  while  the  supposedly  "scien- 
tiflc"  medical  establishment  is  refusing 
to  make  the  experiments  which  are  the 
very  basis  of  the  scientific  method. 

I  have  introduced  HJR.  12092  whicl-. 
woiOd  override  the  arbitrary  PDA  dicta*'', 
against  testing  nontoxic  antlcascr' 
agents  and  require  that  this  testing  b* 
undertaken.  "Itiis  would  seem  the  lea* 
that  should  be  done  in  light  of  the  evi  ■ 
dence  that  Dr.  Bui^  and  others  have  as- 
sembled showing  that  Laetrile  can  pro- 
long and  in  some  cases  save  the  lives  of 
cancer  victims,  and  the  generally  agreed 
upon  fact  that  it  does  no  harm  to  the 
patient,  while  conventional  toxic  anti- 
cancer drugs  often  have  serious  side  ef- 
fects precisely  because  they  tit  toxic. 

Millions  of  dollars  are  to  be  spent  un- 
der the  authority  of  rec«itly  passed  leg- 
islation to  search  for  better  treatment  or 
cures  for  cancer.  It  would  seem  that  a 
Uttle  of  all  that  money  ought  to  be  al- 
lotted to  find  out  if  Laetrile  might  be 
what  they  are  looking  for. 


DIPLOMACY  PROS  ORAIHE  AGNEW 
AS  AN  ASSET 


HON.  J.  HERBERT  BURKE 

o»  flobhu 
IN  THS  HOU8B  OF  RXPBXSKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  August  15.  1972 
Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with    vlce-preeldential    caiuHdatas    so 
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mnch  In  the  news  lately,  it  is  interesting 
S  learn  what  people  of  other  comtries 
Sink  of  the  men  proposed  as  candidates 
aTwell  as  the  opinions  of  the  American 
MODie  For  this  reason  I  thought  my 
leagues  might  be  interested  in  reading 
^bajd  Wilson's  cohimn  from  the  Wash- 
taffton  Evening  Star  and  Daily  News  for 
Jtonday.  August  14,  1972,  'Diplomacy 
Pros  Grade  Agnew  as  an  Asset." 

AS  a  member  of  the  world  family  of 
nations,  it  is  important  that  the  No.  2 
num  in  our  country  be  a  man  who  com- 
mands respect  and  admiration  from  rep- 
TMMitatives  of  other  sovereign  states 
Jrtto  whom  he  must  work.  We  are  for- 
tunate to  have  such  a  man  in  the  office 
of  Vice  President  today. 

The  article  follows: 
DffMMACT  PiK»  Qaans  A«an:w  as  an  Asset 
(By  Richard  WUaon) 

An  assessment  of  Vice  President  Agnew 
h«  the  New  Toi*  Times,  as  a  «tunce  who  had 
iMined  nothing  in  the  vice  presidency,  and 
Who  as  an  emissary  abroad  was  a  "Jet-pro- 
peUed  embamuKonent,-  Is  of  special  interest. 
rti»  interest  grows  out  <rf  the  fact  that  rHm 
nnsldentlal  candidates  are  prominent  tWs 
Irear  and  Senator  McOovem  has  finally  put 
OTtr  as  his  choice  a  cultivated  feUow-Mary- 
laader,  Sargent  Shrlver,  who  was  ambassador 
to  prance  and  Is  thus  presumed  to  be  awe 
to  fite  •  good  account  of  hteaseK  In  world 

affi^rs.  ____»»«.• 

If  Agnew  were  In  fact  a  Jet-propelled  ena- 
barranment  to  this  country,  that  sboiild  cer- 
tainly be  taken  Into  account  to  judgUtg 
whether  he  ought  to  remain  in  direct  suc- 
^.t««i/«i  to  the  presidency.  Who  would  know 
iNtter  than  some  of  the  hardened  career 
foreign  service  types  In  the  State  Department 
wbo  are  tradlttonaUy  sensitive  to  the  In- 
trusion of  bungling  politicians  in  their  deli- 
cate affairs?  They  do  not  agree  with  the 
banb  Judgment  cm  Agnew. 

Such  people  did  not  aucceasftilly  hide  their 
Oktaste  for  gauche  behavior  by  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  on  his  traveU  abroad.  Nor  did  they 
wttbhold  crltlctan  of  Nixon  on  similar  mis- 
ttoDs  when  they  thought  he  deserved  It. 

Tl>e  showmanrtjlp  quality  (Nixon's  klt<dien 
dabate  with  Khmshchev,  Johnson's  Pakistani 
eamel  driver)  annoyed  and  embarrmssed 
some.  The  absence  of  showmanahlp  In  Ag- 
itew'a  travels  is  all  the  more  notrwcrthy. 

On  two  occasions,  one  of  the  highest  rank- 
ing and  moat  respected  of  foreign  servloe 
oOeers,  whose  career  ertends  back  through 
six  administrations,  wrote  to  Agnew  to  com- 
mmd  him  on  his  behavior  and  actions 
abroad.  This  crflioer  has  never  previously  been 
moved  to  write  to  a  traveling  vice  president. 

Another  foreign  service  ofBcer  of  _16  years 
experience,  who  has  been  Involved  in  eight 
presidential  or  vice  presidential  visits  to  for- 
eign countries,  had  nothing  but  praise  tor 
Agnew.  This  praise  was  confined  not  merely 
to  Agnew'a  ceremonial  functions,  which  he 
eondxicted  with  reserve,  dignity  and  aplomb, 
but  Included  matters  of  subetance. 

An  example  of  the  latter  was  Agnew's 
scheduled  45-mlnute  conference  with  Presi- 
dent Chung  Hee  Park  of  Korea  which  ex- 
tended Into  a  six -hour  session  reflecting  fears 
Utat  the  Pueblo  Incident  and  the  current 
withdrawal  of  an  American  division  reflected 
the  hidden  UjS.  intention  to  leave  Korea  in 
the  lurch.  Agnew  got  on  the  phone  to  Wash- 
ington and  before  he  left  Korea  matters  were 
straightened  out  to  Park's  satisfaction. 

The  criticism  of  Agnew  as  a  Jet-propeUed 
embarrassment  evidently  grows  In  part  from 
two  or  three  Incidents  which  may  have  em- 
barrassed his  cxltlcs  but  did  not  simUarly  af- 
fect President  Nixon  and  Secretary  of  State 
William  P.  Rogers.  One  was  AgneWs  visit 
In   1971    to   his   father's   homeland,   Greece. 
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where  he  Identified  himself  with  the  "over- 
riding Unportanea"  of  eontlinMd  military 
support  to  the  regime  of  Premier  Oeocge  Pa- 
padopoulos.  This  ms^  hava  been  eoatrary  to 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  R*w  Tork  Times, 
but  not  «o  the  eatabUahed  foreign  policy  oC 
the  XTblted  States. 

On  another  occasion,  after  visiting  Africa, 
Agnew  said  that  queniloue  and  ooenplalnlng 
Aawrtoan  blaek  leaders  oould  learn  much 
from  the  dynamic  leadership  «r  three  heads 
of  state  he  met  In  Afrlo*,  Ineitidlng  Congo 
PresldMkt  Josepb  D.  Mobuto  This  offended 
the  Rev.  Jewe  Jaefcacm  of  Chicago,  the  man 
who  ousted  Mayor  Daley  from  the  Deoao- 
eratlfi  national  convention,  but  It  did  not 
upset  President  Mobuto  or  Secretary  Rogers. 
It  also  oontended  ttiat  Agnew  went  out  to  a 
game  preserve  In  Africa  to  wltnaas  love-mak- 
ing among  the  liilnoa.  Tba  foreign  SM-vloe 
types  at  the  State  Department  are  not  much 
Interested  In  wbetber  or  not  tlxat  is  true. 

They  are  move  interested  In  the  fact  that 
Agnew  aotuaUy  reads  and  studlM  the  viduml- 
nous  reporU  and  analyses  they  supply  him, 
and  that  be  li  particvilarly  aanaltlve  to  nu- 
ances o<  brttavior  In  a  foreign  land  which 
might  unwlUlagly  ctfend.  Tbey  stress  that 
Agnew  llstans  attenUvely,  rs^eetfully  and 
reaponstvely  to  fonlgn  leadna  and  oan  elt« 
no  '"-*-~~  of  the  blunt  saying  of  the  un- 
sayable  tttat  makes  Agnew  eo  pcfmlar  In 
some  quarters  at  home  and  wnp<y«lar  In 
others. 

Tbls  la  not  to  say  that  nearly  four  years  In 
the  Vice  Praaklency  and  some  •ztanclve  world 
travel  have  made  this  former  county  execu- 
tive and  governor  Into  a  fosvlga  aCalrs 
genius.  But  It  can  be  said  that  Agncw's  mla- 
slotis  abroad,  on  balanoe.  h»v«  gratUUd  the 
foreign  aervtoe  professions  Is  Hs  has  bean 
tested  In  aome  vary  dellcata  and  dlAeuIt 
ll^t^^^)♦i>.«^  su^  as  Japan's  reactlmi  to  Asase- 
toaa.  policy,  and.  on  the  whole,  la  eccisUlered 
by  tlM  professional*  to  bav*  made  a  ooo- 
strucUve  oontrlbntlon  to  tbm  improvameat  of 
America's  world  reiatlnnshlp*  Secretary 
Rogers  Is  also  bJgbly  favoraUe  in  his  aaaeas- 
ment  of  Agnew's  pcrformanee. 
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The  latest  forecaa*  was  eompUed  by  top 
department  ottslaU  on  the  basis  of  talks  In 
reoant  days  with  private  commarclal  dealers 
negotiating  with  the  Ruaslaos.  m  weU  as 
tTom  reports  from  Ifoacow  indicating  that 
the  Soviet  tmitm  wlU  snflar  from  a  second 
bad  harvest  this  fall.  The  spring  harvset  also 
was  not  good. 

HALT  Il»   WHXAT 


NEW   TRADE  RELATIONSHIP   WITH 
THE  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  manrurunA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  August  IS.  1972 
Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  I^peaker,  on 
May  18,  I  introduced  legislation  (HJl. 
15075)  designed  to  normattie  and  expand 
our  trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  Uh- 
ion.  The  purpose  was  twofold — to  Ifflng 
mutual  benefit  to  both  our  economies  and 
to  pave  the  way  for  new  understandings 
for  a  more  peaceful  world. 

Tlae  Soviets  iiave  made  signlQeant 
overtures  to  the  United  States  tor  a  closer 
economic  relationship.  The  following 
article  from  the  August  10  edition  of  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  and  Daily 
News  describes  the  most  recent  develop- 
ments in  agricultural  trade  which  I  think 
are  of  major  Impcvtance : 

Soviet  Obaiw  Dbai.  Now  Esthcatb)  at  $1 

BlUJOM 

(By  Bernard  Gwertaman) 
The  Agriculture  Department  estimates 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  purchaae  91  bUIKm 
worth  of  farm  iMroducts  over  the  next  12 
months.  That  far  exceeds  previous  estimates, 
and  would  boost  Soviet -American  trade  to 
unprecedented  heights. 


The  projeetloa  of  a  bOUan  doISBS  In  sales 
over  the  ne«t  year  goaa  far  beyond  tie  WOO 
mtmon  tn  gmtaa  wfaMt  Meecnw  eomn^ted 
Itself  to  puwasse  m  part  of  a  $780  million, 
three-year  deal  announced  by  the  WWte 
House  on  July  S. 

AgrleulttiTe  Department  ottdals  said  that 
about  S600  "i"*^  of  the  total  blllion-doUar 
sales  win  probably  be  in  ithmt.  The  rest 
probably  wlU  tie  In  ocs«,  sori^um,  rye.  bar- 
ley, oats  and  aoybaans,  ths  Agrlciiltur*  De- 
partxaHst  estlmfttMl. 

DtpArtmcnt  ofloials  said  that  an  American 
company.  Cook  Qraia*  of  MCmpbla.  TWin., 
has  Just  about  wrapped  up  the  first  soybean 
sale  to  the  Ruaslana— one  gintlnn  tons — 
valued  appr(«imat*ty  at  $100  milium. 

Tbme  iffodttcU  are  used  In  producing  ani- 
mal faads;  aoybeans  In  particular  an  valued 
lor  their  hlg^  protein  content,  useful  for  the 
growth  <tf  cattle. 

Under  the  current  Soviet  five-year  eco- 
nomic plan,  l&acow  U  eoavaltted  to  a  2S 
percent  Increase  tn  protein  consumption,  to 
be  acmeved  ^tsAlpaUy  througb  an  increase 
In  the  amount  ot  meat  and  dairy  products 
In  the  Soviet  diet. 

The  large  nias  to  the  Soviet  U&lon  will 
cauM  a  Mwe  tsa^^lanfoe  tn  trade  between 
the  two  countries.  Some  oOdals  here  be- 
Ueve  that  tlie  BussUds  may  have  to  seU  gold 
on  the  waOA  market  to  cow  the  licavy 
agricultural  purchases. 


THE    HiSlALD-inEWS    REPORTS   ON 
ANTI-UJ8.  PRC«»AaANDA  FILMS 


HON.  ROBQtT  A.  ROE 

or  mw  jiaaBT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFHE8KNTATIVBS 

rvesday,  Aueust  IS.  1972 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
series  of  news  artldes  by  fhe  distin- 
guished newsiMLpcr  oorrespoDdHit  Ftiilllp 
Chen  i^lch  recently  appeftred  In  one 
(rf  New  Jersey's  moat  presfcickMis  news- 
patpers,  the  Herald-1«ew8.  brings  public 
focus  on  flrms  selltog  anti-U.S.  prop- 
tgands  films.  TJa  revelations  of  this 
series  of  startling  news  arUcIes  reortved 
c(»Biderab]e  attcntkn  and  reactiaa  from 
eonstltuenta  in  my  ocmgresslanal  district. 
The  newspaper  reporter's  Job  ia  not  an 
easy  task  and  is,  as  we  all  know,  a  great 
pubbe  trust.  Correspondent  PWllip 
Chen's  own  personal  crusade  tn  th? 
objectivity  of  his  reporting  is  most 
stimulating  in  that  he  is  always  seeking 
to  ferret  mit  that  fine  line  between  prop- 
ffB«TMt»  uKl  the  tnitb.  The  Herakl-Ncws 
of  Passaic.  NJ..  is,  indeed,  perfcxning  a 
great  pcMie  sendee  in  their  ever  con- 
stant vlffl  to  keep  our  eitlaeiuT  alarted 
and  informed  in  a  most  constructive 
respcHisiblevay. 

Their  publication  ol  Phil  Chen  s  excel- 
lent mtim  of  news  articles  alertinc  the 
Nation's  conscience  and  resolve  to  the 
threat  of  antl-UJB.  pwnPMS"rt*  acimces 
helps  to  insure  the  fun  dlseloeare  af  all 
facts,  so  necessary  to  achlerteg  un- 
biased,   unslanted    news    coverage — all 
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i«spondln«  to  ttie  Ideals  and  reaponslbfil- 
Ue*  of  » lepreacntattre  democracy  which 
ba»  litotorleaby  made  America  the  great 
country  ol  refuge  and  pramlM  that  she 
baa  i^mboUaed  thzousbout  the  centuries 
for  aU  Jm>t>if1^ — and  particularly  the 
opiH'essed  and  needy — of  aU  nations  of 
the  world. 

It  givaa  me  treat  pleasure  to  Join 
with  the  Herald-Newi  in  brincinc  theae 
wrttiB«a  of  Mr.  Chen  to  your  attentlOB 
for  yoor  review  and  eonalderation. 

The  news  articles  are  as  follow: 

IProiB  Um  PmmUc  (N.J.)  Herald- N«ws, 

Ma;  a.  XATS) 

TiKM  Okllm  Aim-D.S.  TtLM» 

(By  PbBlp  Cb«n) 

Por  $S8.  •  Tlewer  c»n  get  a  kick  out  of 
aeelQg  the  mlUtaxy  rlcUcal«d  m  "Ttw  iSell- 
irtg  ^  tb»  Pantagon,"  a  M-mlirate  tBm  put 
togatbar  In.  I9T1  by  CBS. 

"Tlina  la  Running  Out."  a  film  which  con- 
damna  "^Ji.  atrocltlM"  In  IndocMna,  can  be 
•een  for  130. 

"Taut  inalCIa  North  Vietnam,"  a  color  fllm 
shot  by  Pellx  Qraene.  the  British  left-wing 
Journalist,  coats  tlSS,  and  "China  r".  another 
Oreena  production,  goaa  for  9138. 

All  theoa  K>-eaIIed  documentary  fllms,  plus 
acar«a  of  other  abort-subject  Oima,  can  be 
ranted  (or  bought  for  a  higher  price)  from 
a  Uttle-known  company  called  the  American 
Documentary  FUms  Inc.  to  New  Tork. 

AD7  fllma,  which  propagandize  radical  and 
leftist  causes  are  rlewed  nationally,  accord- 
log  to  d^npany  officials.  "Churches  and  col- 
leges are  our  largest  groups,"  one  said. 

An  Investigation  <tf  American  Documentary 
FUms  by  The  Herald-News  disclosed  a  num- 
ber of  facts.  Including  the  finding  that  It  Is 
doing  business  with  organizations  heavily 
dominated  by  Commiinlsts. 

Its  films,  most  of  which  are  produced  by 
todependeBts  and  ADP  e&raeramen,  include 
a  f^w  ostwork  products. 

PtnU    PaOPAGANDA 

A  sooree  familiar  with  the  ADT  operation 
told  The  EtoraM-New«  theae  so-eaned  "docu- 
mentary fllms"  are  pore  "propaganda"  serv- 
ing radical,  anti-estahUahment  and  revolu- 
tionary causes. 

•They>e  very  subtle  about  tt.  but  theyTe 
In  it  to  express  a  point  of  view.  They  try  to 
Influence  the  young  people,  who  I  think, 
are  poorly  equipped  to  recognize  propaganda 
whea  they  eee  It."  the  BO>urc«  said. 

Sooae  of  Urn  ADO  films  are  being  shown 
In  New  JcTBey.  mostly  by  radical  groaps  that 
Uttlude  the  Peace  Iducation  Aaaociatlon  of 
New  Jeteey.  CoUegae  generally  shun  ADP 
prodvicts,  although  aevezai.  Including  WUllam 
Paterson  Collage,  have  heard  about  the  film. 

The  Communist  wtthln  ADP  management 
ranks  Is  Bflchael  Myvraon,  92,  a  member  of 
the  AOP  board  of  directors  and  coordinator 
of  a  Cuban  fihn  fMttral  ACV  recently  spon- 
sored m  Mow  Tork. 

The  festival  was  shut  down  when  Treasury 
men  raided,  the  theater  and  seized  the  film 
the  firm  was  showing. 

A  rebel  and  an  agitator,  Myerson  has  been 
Involved  in  radical  student  morements  In 
Caltfomla  and  has  held  the  poet  ot  hiter- 
natlonal  secretary  of  the  W  J.B.  DuBois  Club, 
a  Maixtst  stiKly  gitnqs. 

Swam  teetlBkony  b*(o««  the  Bouse  Com- 
mittee on  Internal  Security  Identified  Myer- 
aon  aa  a  rfflt">>««'-  of  the  Peace  Commission 
of  the  New  Tork  State  Communist  Party, 
USA.  He  visited  North  Vietnam  in  198S  and 
was  made  an  "honorary  nephew"  of  Ho  Chi 
Mluh,  the  North  Vietnam  Commanlst  chief- 
tain. 

nepeatid  sttanpta  by  Th«  Hsrald-Mews  to 
reeck  Myaraon  for  an  Interrtew  h«ve  been 
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Jerry  atoU,  a  48-year-old  activist  who  heads 
the  AI>F  board  of  directors,  is  also  not  avail- 
able for  an  Interview. 

Pounded  In  San  Pranclaco  in  1960,  Ameri- 
can Docomentary  PUms  opened  its  New  Tork 
oOee  In  1068.  The  ADP  1973  catalogue  ad- 
vances the  firm  as  a  non-profit  organiaation. 
but  the  non-profit  status  seems  to  be  largely 
self -proclaimed . 

The  Internal  aevenue  Service  lii  New  York 
and  In  Washington,  D.C.  could  find  no  record 
of  ever  granting  the  firm  tax-exempt  status. 
An  ntS  spokesman  said  all  ADF  receipts  are 
subject  to  federal  taxation. 

mrm  votoi  stabts  paoss 
The  New  Tork  State  Attorney  General  "9 
Office  has  begun  an  investigation  into  MXP 
for  faning  to  flle  annual  flnanclal  statements. 
Herbert  Wallensteln,  who  heads  the  char- 
itable fraud  bureau,  said  .ADP  !s  reqiilred  by 
law  to  file  annual  reports  because  it  Is 
soliciting  funds  from  the  public.  ADP  has 
not  filed  a  report  since  It  opened  for  busi- 
ness In  New  Tork,  Wallensteln  said. 

In  Its  1972  catalogue,  ADP  lists  more  than 
20  political  organlaattons,  which  it  said,  are 
Involved  In  the  production  of  ADP  aims. 

Two  of  them  are  the  New  Mobilization 
Committee  for  Peace  in  Vietnam  and  the 
People's  Coalition  for  Peace  and  Justice  Both 
have  been  identified  by  the  House  Committee 
on  ItotemsLl  Security  as  being  under  Com- 
munist Influence. 

According  to  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee In  1970-71,  the  New  Moblliaatlon  Com- 
mittee has  operated  from  Its  Inception  with 
"significant  Communist   support  " 

~nie  national  leadership  of  the  New  Mo- 
hlllzstlon  Committee  Includes  several  key 
activists  who  have  been  shown  either  by 
public  sourre  data  or  by  committee  In^'estl- 
gatlon  to  be  or  to  have  been  members  of  such 
dtfcise  CoramnnlBt  groups  as  the  Communist 
Party,  USA;  WB.B.  DuBots  Clubs  of  Amer- 
ica; Labor  Touth  League;  Revolutionary 
Workers  Party:  Yming  Soclallirt  Alliance,  and 
Student  Moblliaatlon  Committee." 

As  to  the  Peoples  Coalition  group.  Rep. 
Richard  H.  Ichord,  D-Mo .  who  heads  the 
house  committee,  had  this  to  say: 

".  .  the  committee  received  considerable 
documentary  evidence  and  testimony  estab- 
lishing the  stgslScant  presence  of  Commu- 
nist Party,  USA,  in  PCPJ  .  . 

The  Cub€ui  PUm  Pestlvsl.  an  ADP  project, 
opened  April  24  at  the  Olympla  Theater.  New 
York  City. 

It  closed  down  the  next  day.  after  agents 
from  the  Treasury  Department  seized  a  Cu- 
ban film,  "Days  of  Water.  '  on  gruunds  that 
ADP  had  failed  to  obtain  a  license  to  bring 
the  film  into  the  U.S. 

MO    UCMHSm 

"We  saw  aa  ad  In  the  paper,  checked  our 
files  and  reeilzed  we  had  not  licensed  tt.  We 
then  w«Qt  and  setaed  the  film."  a  spokesman 

fur  the  department  3  Fcrelgn  Aaseto  Control 
in  Washington,  DC.  said. 

The  spokesman  said  falling  to  obtain  a 
permit  constituted  a  violation  of  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act,  which  is  punishable  by 
a  10-year  prison  term  and  a  tlO.OOO  ane,  and 
the  Aati-Smuggllng  Act,  which  carries  a  pen- 
alty of  five  years  in  Jail  and  a  ilO,000  fine, 
both  upon  couvlctiou. 

The  spokesman  declined  to  go  into  spe- 
cifics of  the  case,  but  he  gave  Lndication  that 
the  department  wsknted  to  know  how  ADF 
got  the  fllm  Into  the  country  and  what  kind 
of  flnanclal  arrangements  it  made  with  the 
Cuban  producer. 

"They  don't  seem  to  be  very  cooperative," 
he  stated.  "We're  now  after  aU  of  their  films." 

In  a  release  issued  from  his  New  Yorlc 
office,  Myerson  called  the  seizure  "illegal  ' 
and  a  "harassment."  ADP  president  StoU 
claimed  his  firm  has  cooperated  with  the 
Ttwastiry  Department  and  opened  Its  flies  to 
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"demonstrate  the  absence  oX  flnanotal  i^ 

to  Cuba." 

.1 

[Prom  the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald  News,  M&y  9, 
19731 

Myebson  "HoNORAaY  Nkphew"  op  Hd    ■* 

(By  PhUip  Chen) 

Ml''>"y'    Bugene    Myeraon.    a   director   of 

the  American  Documentary  Pllms,  has  served 

rebel   causes  for  at  least  a  decade,  govem- 

mrnt  records  Indicate. 

Myerson,  32,  ■was  an  agitator,  an  organiser 
a  writer  and  a  world  traveler. 

A  19«A  trip  to  North  Vietnam  brought  ttlm 
an  unexpected  bonus:  be  waa  made  honor- 
ary nephew  of  Ho  Chi  Mlnh,  the  North  Vleu 
nam  Communist  boss.  Since  his  return,  he 
has  sported  a  Viet  Cong  cap  and  carried  a 
Viet  Cong  flag  at  demonstrations  proteatlng 
the  war  in  Vietnam. 

The  specific  date  of  Bffyeraon's  Joining 
.American  Documentary  nims  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

Myerson.  however,  was  not  among  the  orig- 
inal officers  when  ADP  filed  its  incorpora- 
tion papers  in  New  Tork  in  1968,  HU  name 
turned  up  in  recent  ADP  letterheads  aa  the 
third-ranked  director  in  the  nine-member 
board  of  directors,  after  Jerry  StoU,  preal- 
dent  and  chairman,  and  Miss  Kay  Andeison, 
who  runs  the  New  Tork  film  distribution 
oaatet. 

Myerson,  according  to  testimony  given  at 
a  1968  hearing  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Un-American  Actlvltlei,,  'was  bom  In 
Washington,  DC.  The  committee  reports 
gave  the  following  biographical  sketch. 

"Ha  (Myerson)  gained  his  first  solid  ex- 
perience at  agitation  aa  a  member  and  later 
chairman  of  SLATE,  a  radical  student  or- 
ganization at  the  University  of  California. 
From  organizing  protects  against  BOTC  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activ- 
ities, Myerson  g(raduat«d  'to  the  leadership 
of  the  UA  delegation  to  the  1962  Commu- 
nist World  Touth  Pestlval. 

"After  the  festival.  Myerson  filed  a  num- 
ber of  reports  on  it  from  abroad.  No  Infor- 
mation la  available  on  his  whereabouts  or 
activitlea  from  then  until  the  fall  of  1963, 
when  he  turned  up  in  San  Pranclsco. 

'On  Nov,  3.  1963.  Myerson  waa  arrested  at 
a  demonstration  at  Mel's  Drlve-In.  He  was 
charged  with  dlstiu-bing  the  peace  and  tre*- 
pasaing.  Myerson  identified  himself  aa  co- 
chairman  oif  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  Against 
Discrimination. 

"In  1964,  Myerson  was  busy  helping  or- 
ganize the  W.E.B.  DuBols  Clubs.  The  Peo- 
ple's World  reported  that  Myerson  waa  a 
leading  participant  in  the  ooastwide  con- 
ference of  socialist-oriented  young  people 
sponsored  by  the  W.E.B.  DuBols  Clubs  of  San 
Pranclsco,  San  Pranclsco  State  College, 
Berkeley.  West  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Touth 
Action  Union  of  Los  Angeles,  held  March 
21-22.  1964. 

"The  national  founding  convention  for  the 
WJ;3.  DuBols  Clubs  waa  held  In  Jvme,  1964. 
Myerson  was  a  member  of  the  national  co- 
ordinating committee  for  the  convention  and 
a  staff  member  of  The  Convener,  official  news- 
letter for  the  national  coordinating  com- 
mittee. 

"He  was  subsequently  appointed  'West 
Coast  Bepresentalve  for  the  W.E.B.  DuBob 
Clubs  of  America  (DCA) . 

"In  Jan.  1965.  the  DCA  published  a  pam- 
phlet by  Myerson  entitled  'The  United  States 
War  In  Vietnam.'  It  was  reviewed  In  the 
CPUSA's  (Communist  Party,  USA)  monthly 
propaganda  organ  New  World  Review  as  a 
■useful  account  of  our  aggressive  war  in 
Vietnam." 

"In  May  1969,  Myerson  was  given  the  post 
of  International  secretary  for  the  DCA.  In 
July,  he  attended  the  Communist  World 
Peace  Congress  at  Helsinki,  Plnland. 
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••He  and  DCA  memlter  Harold  Supriano, 
vttb  ChrU  Koch,  an  annnunnir  for  r^Uo 
rtalton  WBAI,  and  freelanoe  write.-  Richard 
^|iard,  sought  out  maiabera  of  the  North 
VleOtameae  Peaoe  Committee  at  the  coiigiM 
god  requested  permlsaton  to  visit  North  Vlet- 

nan. 

■The  invitation  from  North  Vietnam  was 
^tended  and  the  four  spent  the  last  week 
of  August  and  the  flawt  week  in  September 
in  N«Mth  Vietnam. 

"Mywaon  waa  made  a  honorary  nephew  of 
Bo  Chi  Mlnh  and  since  he  returned  to  the 
United  States,  he  has  sported  a  Viet  Cong 
cap  and  carried  a  Viet  Cong  flag  at  demon- 
atrations  protesUng  the  war  in  Vietnam. 

"In  1966,  Miflhael  Myoeon  Joined  ttte  stafT 
at  the  Communist  Party  publishing  house, 
Int«natlonal  PublUaexs. 

"Mike  Myerson  la  currently  director  of 
the  Trl-Contlnental  Information  Center  in 
Hew  Tork  City,  He  has  held  that  poet  since 
tbe  formation  ot  the  center  was  annotmced 
In  the  spring  of  1967. 

"The  declared  intention  of  the  Trl-Con- 
ttn«ital  Is  to  propagandise  on  behalf  of 
national  liberation  movements  fighting 
throughout  the  world  against  UB.  oolonlal- 
ian  and  neo-colonlallsm," 

In  a  study  of  a  radical  group  caUed  the 
New  Mobilization  Committee  to  Bnd  tbe  War 
la  Vietnam,  the  House  Internal  Security 
Committee  further  identified  Myeraon  as  a 
member  of  the  Peace  Conamlaslon  of  the 
New  Tork  State  Communist  Party. 

The  house  stafi  study  said  Myerson  at- 
tended a  meeting  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  on 
Oet.  13,  1968,  caUed  by  the  New  Mobllliatlon 
gnrap  to  discuss,  among  other  things,  the 
house  hearings  on  the  Involvement  of  New 
Ifobill^tion  in  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  disruptions,  tbe  preeidentl&l 
•lection  and  propoaed  activities  In  Waahing- 
Xtax  during  inauguration. 

Ihe  Herald-News  has  made  several  at- 
tMnpts  to  reach  Myerson  for  an  interview, 
but  none  proved  sucoeeaf  ul. 

[Prom  the  Passaic  (N.J.)   Herald  News, 

May  10.  1972] 

Hocsx  ow  84'rH  Sikkkt:   Pbopaganda 

arOKZHOITSE 

(By  PblUp  Chen) 

Secreted  in  the  baaement  of  a  weather- 
beaten  buUding  at  386  W.  84th  St.,  New  Tork. 
b  the  headquarters  of  the  American  Doou- 
mantary  Pllms,  Inc. — a  well  stocked  film  lab. 

Here,  hundreds  of  16  mm  films  are  stored, 
their  subject  matter  curving  from  tbe  left  to 
the  far  left. 

Poc  a  price,  the  films  can  be  rented  or 
bought. 

ADP  officials  are  poor  oonveraationallsts. 
Ttu  preeident,  Jerry  Stoll.  and  a  member  of 
Iti  board  of  directors,  Michael  Myerson, 
tcfuaed  to  meet  with  a  Herald-News  reports. 

Miss  Kay  Anderson,  who  said  she  heads 
the  ADP  East  Coast  distribution  network, 
refused  to  discuss  company  finances  or  an- 
swer questions  about  ADP  film  sources  or  to 
reveal  its  customers  list. 

"Are  you  a  Conmiunist  organization?"  she 
was  asked. 

"We  are  a  non-profit  organization."  she 
answered. 

Hiss  Anderson,  a  shapely  28-year-old 
brunette,  was  asked  the  question  again.  After 
a  moment  of  hesitation,  she  replied:  "No." 

"Do  you  draw  funds  from  Commtmist 
sources?"  Miss  Anderson  was  asked. 

"Not  that  I  know  of,"  she  said. 

Becords  obtained  by  The  Herald-News  in- 
dicated that  the  firm  is  doing  business  with 
organizations  that  have  been  identified  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Internal  Security 
at  being  dominated  by  Communists  and  that 
Myenon  in  fact  has  been  a  member  of  the 
Peace  Communist  of  the  New  Tork  State 
Communist  Party. 
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Amertoan  DooumaBtary  Flbui  got  Ita  start 
In  Ski  Pranelaao  m  Ua6.  lU  Omt  promotion 
waa  "Sons  Mid  Oaugbtan,"  a  90-tainab»  film 
Beeelllnii  tbe  UjB.  InvotMcnasit  in  Indnntilna. 

Ita  New  Yartt  oOae  bacan  operattoa  In 
1868. 

Aocordlng  to  avatlatate  data  the  firm  spent 
8130,000  in  *]"*  production,  all  of  which 
except  for  aia,flOO  caBoe  fttwi  amaU  om- 
trlbuttoBS,  eommnnlty  fund-ratalng  eOorta 
and  film  ventaa  and  aalea  inoomea. 

Of  tbe  816.000,  the  l^lsot^al  Church  oon- 
trlbutml  87.000  In  1068  tar  the  shooting  of  a 
film  about  "Huey  Newton,"  the  militant 
Black  Panther  Party  chieftain. 

The  United  Church  of  Christ  gave  84,000 
in  1068,  but  ita  oflloen  in  New  Tork  oould 
flnrt  no  record  of  the  grant,  Jim  Blobards, 
who  heads  the  Office  of  CcHnmunloatlons, 
said  the  grant  could  have  been  made  by  any 
of  the  50  church  conferences  throughout  the 
country. 

The  same  answer  waa  provided  by  tbe 
American  Prlends  Service  Conunlttee,  a 
Qtiaker  group  that  gave  ADP  a  88,800  grant 
in  1066. 

The  Bev.  Bichard  R.  Pemandea  of  the 
Clergy  and  Laymen  Oanoemed  About  Viet- 
nam, on  anti-war  otgan  Illation s  confirmed 
a  1068  grant  of  81.SO0.  He  said  It  waa  for  the 
TTuviring  of  a  film  about  a  CBS  oorreqx>ndent, 
David  Schoenbrun, 

Promotional  litwmtrure  put  out  by  ADP 
claimed  that  Ita  fllma  have  been  vlsrwea  by 
more  than  1  million  peiaona  In  tbm  VA.  and  a 
minimum  of  7  mlllK»  pcnona  have  aam  its 
films  ove(rseas,  both  in  tbeateia  and  on 
television. 

The  aaeeta  of  ADP  aa  of  1971  were  listed  at 
841,000  and  its  UabUltlea,  840,562. 

As  of  1971,  ADPB  New  Tork  oflloe  tooked 
81,400  worth  of  films  a  week  and  ita  San 
Praoolaoo  oflloe,  8680  a  week.  ADP  ofllelaU 
^^T^ft^  that  It  coat  ttie  firm  80,683,30  tor 
every  miUlon  vleweza. 

Currantly,  ADP  fllm  inventory  oarrlSB  190 
tlUea,  aooordlng  to  Mlaa  Anderson.  Bental 
fees  start  at  815,  but  they  go  as  high  as  8116. 

Outright  sales  price  range  from  8^0  to 
8650. 

Sample  tiUes  Include  "Listen  Whitey." 
wtiloh  claims  to  iwpreeent  the  blaofc  com- 
munity's reaponse  to  tbe  aaaaaalnation  of 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King;  "Dr.  Spoolt  and 
his  Babies,"  an  antiwar  picture,  and  "De- 
fense vs.  DomeeUo  Needs,"  which  deplota  the 
military-Industrial  complex. 

Asked  why  ADP  films  follow  a  leftist  line. 
Mis*  Anderson  denied  tbe  firm  follows  a 
radical  dogma.  "We  hsve  no  poUtlcal  linea, " 
she  claimed. 

A  1966  graduate  of  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity, Mlsa  Anderson  explained  the  firm  trlee 
to  provide  an  "alternate  media"  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  films  that  are  shunned  by  the 
commercial  naedla. 

She  ooDoeded  that  moet  of  tbe  ADP  films 
are  "oontroverslal."  but  she  insisted  that  the 
public  should  have  acoeas  to  "something 
other  than  those  crflered  in  theaters  and  by 
conunercial  televlBlon  networlcs. 

"I  think  it's  a  very  good  idea.  An  alternate 
media  is  very  important,"  she  said. 
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ittinatdoo  and  eonrace  aerra  aa  a  beacon 
to  freedom-lovtDg  nations  around  the 
globe.  All  too  often  the  American  people 
forget  tbe  oriais  aituatkn  which  daUy 
faces  the  inhabitanta  ol  this  tiny  nation. 
Pear  of  invasion,  attacliu  and  embargo 
are  a  constant  threat  to  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  State  of  IsraeL 

Sinoe  Israel's  oreation  in  IMS.  It  has 
had  cloae  tlaa  with  tbe  United  ai»tes.  As 
a  Congreaaman,  I  slaransly  support  the 
administration's  aetkms  in  the  Itlddle 
East  and  its  efforts  to  preaerre  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  State  of  Israel.  Recently 
I  came  across  an  excellent  article  in 
NewBwe^  magasine  by  columnist  Stew- 
art Alsop,  summarlilng  n.S.  polloy  to- 
ward Israel  durln«  the  past  few  years. 

I  commend  ttois  article  to  ntiy   col- 
leagues. 
{Prom  the  Newsweek  magiMitna.  July  10,  1972] 


THE  ADMINISTBATION  AND 
ISRAEL 


HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NEW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRBSKNTA-nVBS 

Tuesday.  Aueuat  15,  1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  »«r.  Speaker,  the  gal- 
lant people  of  the  State  of  Israel  have 
fought  and  have  died  for  their  right  to 
exist  in  a  hostile  world.  Their  deter- 


(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

WABBmoTOif,— It  haa  bean  reported  that 
most  of  tbe  lara^  leadtOBblp  including  Prime 
Minister  Gkflda  Heir,  favora  the  re-^ectlon 
of  President  Nixon.  This  report  haa,  of  oouroe, 
been  denied.  It  is.  of  oouiaa,  true. 

It  haa  also  been  rqxarCed  ttiat  the  pro- 
Nlxon  views  at  tbe  laraaU  leaders  have  baen 
explicitly  oonveyed  to  Important  members 
of  the  VS.  JewliAi  community.  This  report 
haa  also  been  denied.  It  la  alao  true. 

The  Intereatlng  quaation  is:  Whyf 

The  best  way  to  anawar  tliat  quaation  is 
to  go  back  to  Septambar  1870.  In  that  month, 
though  very  few  Americana  were  aware  of 
it,  there  occurred  the  moat  dangarooa  crisis 
of  tbe  Nixon  Ptasldenoy.  On  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  Sept.  19  and  30,  a  Syrian  force  of 
360  Soviet-made  tanlu  poured  aoroas  the 
border  into  Jordan. 

There  waa  no  doubt  at  aU  ttiat  ttia  inva- 
sion was  maatanninded  by  the  Biiaalana — 
EUiBsian  advlaeza  oontroUed  the  Syrian  Army 
down  to  battaUon  level,  though  the  advis- 
ers prudently  left  the  tank  torca  at  the  bor- 
der. Tbere  waa  no  doutrt,  althM',  alMut  tne 
object  of  the  invaalon.  It  waa  to  datbrone 
Jordan's  moderate  King  Huaaaln.  and  raplaoe 
him  with  a  fadayaan-domlnatad.  pn>>8ovtet 
regime  dedicated  to  the  daatruoUon  of  laraal. 

On  ICcmday,  Sept.  31.  land's  Ambaaaador 
BaUn  got  a  oaU  from  tbe  White  Houae. 
What  could  tba  laraalla  do  to  halt  tlM  in- 
vaalon, and  what  would  they  be  willing  to 
do?  Babln  replied  that  1m  thought  be  Imew 
the  answer  to  both  questions,  but  that  be 
would  cheek  to  make  sure,  and  call  back. 

DI^DB,    HOT    WOBin 

He  did  so  shortly,  with  both  answers. 
The  Israelis  were  absolutely  confident  that 
their  own  forces,  operating  from  the  Golan 
Heli^ta,  could  capture  or  destroy  the  entire 
Syrian  In'vadlng  force.  As  for  the  second 
quesUon,  the  Israelis  were  entirely  wUling 
to  take  the  risks  involved,  on  oondltlMi  only 
that  the  American  Qovemment  make  It  clear 
to  the  Soviets  that  the  UB.  would  vigorously 
oppose  any  Soviet-sponsored  counteraction, 
at  the  Suez  Canal  or  elsew^Mre. 

Prvsident  Nixon  unhealtattngly  made  this 
commitment.  It  waa  then  mutually  agreed 
that.  If  the  Syrian  invading  foroe  croaeed 
a  line  between  Irbid  and  Amman,  tbus 
tbrefttenlng  tbe  Jordanian  capital,  the  Is- 
raelis would  move. 

At  this  point  a  nervous  State  Department 
urged  Immediate  diplomatic  approaches  to 
Moscow,  tbe  major  NATO  powers,  and  Cairo. 
The  President  lasusd  a  stem  order — abso- 
lutely no  communication  with  Moeoow  or 
any  other  capital.  There  would  be,  not  words, 
but  deeds. 

One    of   the    five   UB.   divisions  stationed 
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In  Oermaoy  wu  onUrad  on  full  al«rt.  and 
so  WM  tb«  allte  83n<l  Airbom*  DlvUlon  m 
the  Unlt«i  3t»t««.  B»cnt  KTWigesMnta  w«re 
made  with  ths  Oreek  Ctovemment  to  provWe 
staging  areaa  and  ba«  support  In  caa*  of  a 
moxre  by  VS.  tpoopa. 

A    ITXrr   MOTES   KABT 

At  the  same  time,  the  US.  Sixth  Fleet  In 
the  Mediterranean  was  heavily  reinforced 
with  aiforaft  carrtet*  and  their  attendant 
Uak  foRM.  Tha  Slxtli  FlMt  waa  rapidly  buUt 
up  from  Its  zkonoAl  on-stattan  streiiKth  to 
no  iMi  than  Are  oarrlar  tack  forces.  This  wsry 
formUUble  aavai  forca  bagan  to  redeploy 
towanl  the  eastern  Mediterranean. 

The  eyea  of  Soviet  intelligence,  watching 
from  Tangters  and  Olbraitar,  saw  the  ships 
funneUBff  thromgh  the  Stralta.  Ambaaeador 
Dobrynln  being  absent,  Soviet  minister 
rmmrrl-T  VoRmtsov  buirled  r«>und  to  the 
State  Department.  On  White  House  orders, 
he  was  coolly  Informed  that  the  Syrian  in- 
vasion endangered  world  peace,  and  that  If 
the  Syrian  tank  foroe  failed  to  turn  back, 
the  danger  would  beoocne  acute. 

On  Sept.  22.  after  a  Jordanian  counter- 
attack, the  lead  tanks  In  the  SjTlan  force 
made  a  180-degree  turn.  Within  the  next  few 
days,  the  whole  Syrian  invading  force  scut- 
tled back  across  the  border.  Thus  ended  the 
moet  dangerous  crisis  of  recent  years.  Like 
the  Cuban  missile  crisis.  It  Involved  the  risk 
of  direct  confrontation  between  the  nuclear 
giants.  But  the  decisions  were  made  m  total 
secrecy,  and  there  was  no  public  drama  like 
President  Kennedy's  addwss  to  the  nation. 
3o  moet  Americans  were — and  still  are — 
blissfully  unaware  that  an  Immensely  dan- 
gerous crisis  bad  taken  place. 

The  Israeli  leaders,  of  oonrse.  were  very 
much  a-ware  of  the  crisis,  and  of  how  Presi- 
dent Ifhron  had  responded  to  it.  That  aware- 
ness largely  explains  Ambassador  Rabin's 
recent  undiplomatic  statement  on  Israeli 
radio:  "While  we  appreciate  support  in  the 
form  of  words  we  are  getting  from  one  camp, 
we  mtist  prefer  the  support  In  the  form  of 
deeds  we  are  getting  from  the  other  camp.  ' 
Consider  the  lessons  of  the  crisis,  as  they 
must  appear  through  Israeli  eyes,  and  It  Is 
not  hard  to  see  what  Rabin  had  in  mind. 

The  1970  crisis  underlined  an  unpleasant 
fact.  Almost  all  the  bases  and  staging  areas 
that  usad  to  be  open  to  American  forces.  In 
the  19M  Lebanon  crisis,  far  example,  are  now 
closed — Turkey.  Malta.  Libya.  Spain,  Lebanon 
Iteelf.  The  Italian  porta  might  have  been 
used,  bnt  only  <«  extremis,  without  the  per- 
mission and  against  the  wishes  of  the  Italian 
Government.  "Greeew  Is  our  last  Oiling  sta- 
tion."* one  policymaker  has  remarked.  Senator 
McOovem  would  cloae  the  last  fllltag  sta- 
tion. He  has  said  that  he  would  Immediately 
withdraw  all  aid  from  the  pwaent  reactionary 
Greek  regime.  The  Greeks  would,  of  course, 
recall  »t«. 

Undar  the  McOovarn  defejose  program, 
there  would  b«,  not  five,  but  two  nJ3.  di- 
visions laft  in  Europe,  with  only  eight  dlvl- 
sUnta  at  home.  Moreover,  McOovem  plans  to 
reduce  the  U3.  carrier  taak  forces  from 
fourteen  to  six.  Only  half  the  carriers  are  on 
station  at  any  one  tlnte,  so  a  President  Mc- 
Oovwn  could  not  possibly  put  five  task 
forces  Into  the  MwUterranean  on  short  no- 
tice. Under  the  McOovem  naval  program.  In 
fact,  the  Soviet  Mediterranean  fleet,  already 
ffhaJianging  tha  Sixth  Fleat.  would  unques- 
Uonabiy  beooma  the  dominant  force  In  the 
MedltenKDaan.  In  such  clrcumstancaa — as 
the  IsraeUs  are  well  aware— the  United  States 
would  b*  cafxUHe  of  words,  but  precious  few 
dewla. 

TBS  WKom  or  aziBixMca 

PrerideBt  Iflson  oartainly  to(A  a  halr- 
ralBtng  rlak  In  19T0.  and  n  Is  at  least  de- 
batable wlMther  the  rlA  wu  worth  taking 
In  the  coldly  calculated  UJ3.  national  inter- 
«st.  SCr.  Ifhron  made  an  enormous  conmilt- 
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ment  to  Israel  and  gained  no  comparable 
oomxnltment  In  return.  But  it  does  not  re- 
quire much  perception  to  see  why  the  Israelis 
would  much  prefer  a  re-elected  President 
Nixon  to  a  Prealdant  McOovem. 

The  Israelis  have  one  single-minded  pre- 
occupation— the  continued  existence  of  Is- 
rael. To  that  end,  as  Rabin  said,  American 
deeds  are  much  to  be  preferred  to  American 
vocds.  This  understandable  preoccupation 
may  be  one  reason — and  a  not  unimportant 
one — for  the  last-minute  revolt  against  the 
nomination  of  George  McGovern. 


August  15,  1972 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUN  1'1'IES 
ACT 


HON.  HERMAN  BADILLO 


or    NEW    YOBK. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HKPRES3SNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  August  IS.  1972 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  advise  our  col- 
leagues that  when  KM.  13915.  the  so- 
called  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Act,  is  brought  to  tlie  floor  this  week  I 
will  offer  an  amendment  auned  at  pro- 
viding quailty  integrated  education  by 
removing  unfair  barriers  to  equal  hous- 
ing opportunities. 

The  amerdment  will  be  offered  to  title 
IV  of  this  legislation,  which  deals  with 
the  remedies  a  Federal  court,  department 
or  agency  may  employ  to  alleviate  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportimitv 
To  the  list  of  remedlee  enunciated  In  title 
rv.  my  amendment  would  add  two: 

First.  The  removal  of  land-use  bar- 
riers, such  as  zoning  and  building  codes, 
to  development  of  low-  and  moderate- 
income  housing:  and 

Second.  The  actual  construction  of 
low-  and  moderate-income  housmg. 

The  rationale  for  this  amendment  Is 
clear.  It  is  no  secret  that  a  major  under- 
lying cause  of  segregation  in  our  schools 
is  the  segregation  in  housing  patterns — a 
segregation  caused  primarily  by  the  dis- 
criminatory use  of  zoning  codes,  build- 
mg  codes  and  other  land-use  devices  to 
prevent  development  of  iiousing  for 
lower  income  families. 

A  bill  which  talks  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  without  addressing  itself  to 
equal  housing  opportunity  is  a  fraud  and 
particularly  so  when  it  so  drastically  re- 
stricts the  Federal  courts,  departments, 
and  agencies  from  moving  effectively  to 
alleviate  segregation  as  H.R.  13915  does. 
So  that  our  colleagues  may  be  fully 
informed  as  to  the  arguments  I  shall  pre- 
sent in  support  of  this  amendment,  I  in- 
clude herewith  the  text  of  my  separate 
views  on  H.R.  13915,  as  well  as  a  timely 
and  enlightening  article  on  the  success  of 
housing  integration  and  its  impact  on 
education  in  Shaker  Heights,  Ohio.  This 
artide  appeared  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  last  Sunday  and  I  strongly  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues. 

TTie  material  follows : 
Sepabaix  Vizwb  of  Ma.  Baohxo  to  H.R.  13915 
It  is  well  documented  that  one  of  the 
major  underlying  causes  of  unequal  educa- 
tional opporttmlty  In  the  United  States  Is 
segregation  in  housing  and  the  continued 
existence  of  land-use  barrtere  to  equal  oppor- 


tumty  in  housing.  Arty  legislation  that 
attempts  to  deal  with  on*  problem  wltboot 
coming  to  gripe  with  the  other  Is  bouaM  to 
be  an  exeretse  In  futility.  As  tbs  IBM  0(Ae- 
man  Report  on  Equality  of  Rhieatteaal 
Opportunity  observed,  the  home  and  meigh. 
borhood  environment  of  the  student — as  wsU 
as  the  racial  and  economic  mix  of  his  claas- 
matoe — has  more  effect  on  his  edueatlcn&i 
achlsTement  than  the  quality  of  the  sehoo: 
he  attends. 

The  Congress  has  the  moral  and  legal 
obligation  to  take  the  Initiative  to  end  the 
perpetuation  of  segregation  In  -Mtncatloo  by 
eliminating  those  factors  contributing  t«  it 
As  one  witness  very  polirtedly  teetlfled  dnr- 
inc  hearings  on  this  measure: 

"  .  .  The  segregated  communities  which 
produce  segregated  neighborhood  schools  are 
not  the  result  of  private  actions  alone,  but 
are  also  the  result  of  public  laws  .  .  .  wMeh 
help  to  keep  Blacks  out  at  SMne  communi- 
ties, thus  effeetlvely  locking  them  Into 
others.  Because  communities  segregated  are 
the  creation  of  public  law,  it  is  Important 
that  Congress  recognise  Its  resprwislWllty  to 
correct  the  existing  state  of  de  fvre  resi- 
dential sei?regatlon." 

Thus,  during  consideration  of  H.R.  18915. 
I  offered  an  amendment  which  provided  that 
the  remoival  of  land-use  bcurrlers,  such  as 
planning,  zoning,  subdivision  control,  build- 
ing codes  or  permits,  to  the  developmeBt  of 
low  and  moderate  Income  housing  and  the 
construction  of  new  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing  ^ould  be  utilized  as  remedlee 
for  the  denial  of  equal  educational  opportu- 
nities. The  committee  had  an  opportunity  to 
Rive  real  meaning  to  the  vast  sunount  of 
rhetoric  wr  have  heard  about  equal  opportu- 
nity. Had  the  majority  of  my  ocrfleagnes  on 
the  committee  bellered  In  Integrated  edu- 
cation and  simply  opposed  busing  on  some 
other  grounds,  they  should  have  supported 
my  amendment  as  It  would  remove  thoee 
housing  barriers  which  have  prevented  the 
integration  of  our  schools.  Regrettably,  this 
did  not  occur. 

Nevertheless,  the  fact  that  segregated  edu- 
cation Is  a  direct  and  undeniable  conse- 
quence of  segregated  housing  stUl  remains 
In  supporting  my  amendment  our  very  able 
colleague  from  New  York,  Mrs.  Chlsholm.  dis- 
cussed a  sumniary  o*  all  court  cases  on  zon- 
ing frccn  1006  through  1071.  As  Mrs.  Chls- 
holm pointed  out.  It  waa  clearly  shown  In 
all  cases,  with  one  exception,  that  oae  of 
the  barriers  whleU  exist  In  our  educatlonsl 
Institutions  had  to  do  with  the  deliberate 
segregation  practtoes  In  urban  housing.  Cer- 
tainly, the  argument  that  the  desegmgatton 
In  housing  Is  one  of  the  most  important  rem- 
edies to  bring  abovit  equal  educational  op- 
portunity Is  stUl  very  valid. 

There  ts  no  queetlon  but  that  desegregs- 
tton  in  schools  must  be  accomplished  with- 
out further  delay — we  have  already  delayed  c 
century  or  so  too  long  I  Btther  this  segregation 
mtist  be  overcome  by  busing  or  redlstrlctln;; 
or  by  making  poeslble  the  constructlcm  of  low 
and  moderate  Income  houses  In  communities 
which  ciurently  exclude  such  houslnf.  By 
supporting  the  proposal  I  have  presented  the 
Congress  has  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
meaningful  commitment  for  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunities  as  well  as  that  to  the 
neighborhood  school. 

Unless  some  affirmative  and  substantive 
.steps  are  taken  to  Insure  and  guarantee 
without  equivocation  that  all  children  have 
truly  equal  educational  opportunities  this 
country  will  proceed  toward  a  p<rflcy  of  edu- 
cational apartheid  and  deny  a  large  segment 
of  the  student  population  an  education 
which  will  prepare  them  to  participate  In  o«r 
society  on  a  fair  and  equal  basis  with  their 
peers.  By  relegating  these  yotmgstws  to  sec- 
ond-class educatlonfl,  they  are  doomed  to  sec- 
ond-class citizenship  and  an  extetenoe  out- 
aide  the  mainstream  of  Amerlean  Ufa. 
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[From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  13,  19721 

iNTEoaATioN :  Onx  Wat  To  Avo(b  BtnuNS 
(By  Rlebanl  i.  MwgaUs) 

Btislng  schoolchUdren  acroes  racMl  bouaA- 
i^rles  la  now  a  atcndard  weapon  In  the  de- 
g^mgitUOBteU'  meager  arsenal  But  for  all 
tSe  rbetorlo  It  baa  inspired  on  both  sides, 
busing  does  not  challenge  traditional  pat- 
t^Bs  ctf  uslghborlwod  aagregatloo.  In  fact. 
M  falr-houaing  partisans  have  observed,  by 
aoeeptlng  auch  nslgbbochood  dlTislona 
■s  fixed  feattiree  on  the  social  landscape, 
busing  programs  tend  to  ratify  segregation- 
ist custom. 

What  are  tlM  viable  altcxnaUves  to  bus- 
ing? Authoritlee  in  Shaker  Helgbts,  Ohio, 
have  come  up  with  one  that  seems  t©  be 
working.  Some  time  ago  they  dsolded  to 
concentrate  not  on  btislng  b»t  on  Integrat- 
Ijw  neighhorbooda.  Integrated  nalghbor- 
Iiooda  would  loaaja,  of  course.  Integratsd 
netehbwheod  elsmsatary  scbools. 

A  daoMls  •V*,  Bbakar  Hslghts,  an  attras- 
tlvs>  attuettt  suburb  of  CievaUnd,  was  al- 
most ectlrsly  wblts.  Today,  1&  per  csnt  of 
the  30.000  residents  and  about  3A  par  cent 
of  Vbm  pwblle  saImsoI  populaUoa  are  blank 
y^  ;ai|s  ssgrnent  at  tt»e  oemaiuuUty  ha*  bees 

anAtoJswIsl^ 

OiiUks  many  oChar  cooamtuadtiss  that  h*v« 
uisiikisiti  MMial  stitto  la  their  l&tagratloa 
eflarta  Bltf —  Bati^U  bM  bad  rslaUvaly  lit- 
tl»  Mttemses  or  «kBra««iMa— piotaataly  1m> 
cswM  ttae  txansAJTMiMtlMa  has  bsw:^  eassfuUy 
shsfsd  «Bd  easowacKl  b^  caaaHnuatty  lead- 
em.  The  town  map  bs  tb*  oAly  oors  In  Amsr- 
ica  ttei  spcada »alaaMa  swb»— $iOO,000  each 
yesi— to  ptoDMit*  racial  intagraUon  witbla 
Its  Be*tfilw>rh*ods. 

An  unusual  aspect  of  the  program  Is  that 
ths  Bsartl  of  EduoaUen  cootrlbutes  t8&,009 
of  UM  totai  sosa;  tlM  rsm»*nlnc  M&,000 
eonw  frMB  tti«  Oits  CouneU.  Ttie  money 
goes  tospaa^l  sivpvt  o<  ttars  town's  cdktal 
ftlr>teuilac  antwiwlss.  known  as  tbs 
Bitter  O  saiMiinliHaOiaosi. 

Ths  resssrlm  fortb*Bea«l  ot  E*aea»k»'* 
pactMpaUoa  WW  iirHlwsJ  rssently  by  Jstet 
H.  LawMW.  aapsiliiHntlsnt  od  SdMoia: 

"We  want  quailty  education,  aad  that  t«- 
cludes  preparing  children  for  life  In  a  multi- 
racial society.  Tou  can't  do  that  until  your 
iChooU  are  In^tegrated.  aad  you  can't  inte- 
grau  ths  schools  unka  yooT*  Ixttsgrated  the 


Uudi  of  th*  measT  WOt>*  ^  ^*>s  Shaksr 

Communities'  staff — one  full-ttme  eascutive 
and  13  part-time  "coordinators."  The  agency 
Is  essentially  a  placement  operation:  The 
staff  balps  to  loeats  tatack  famttles  m  homes 
In  predominantly  whits  nslghborboods,  and 
vdilte  famUles  In  neighborhoods  that  would 
othsrwlss  bs  hesTtty,  perbaps  totally,  black. 
Mast  residents  of  Bhsicer  Helglits,  both  whits 
and  Mack,  ttalxik  this  Iwttsr  functioti  is  cru- 
cial. 

Many  black  famUles  from  Clevelatod  began 
moving  into  sections  of  Shaker  Heights  bor- 
dering the  city  m  the  mld-lMO's.  In  one 
neighborhood,  for  example,  the  nun»ber  of 
house  sales  to  black  famlllea  climbed  from 
18  one  year  to  66  three  years  later.  It  soon 
otoTlous  ttiat  If  no  one  Interfered, 
laiige  sestisns  of  ^k&ker  Helglits 
wotiM  be  entimy  black  wtthln  a  dseads. 

"Let's  face  It."  Mayor  Paul  Jones  t<dd  tlw 
cttlasnry  at  the  tins.  "Integrwtlea  is  bere  te 
stay.  We  had  batter  deal  wMh  tt  properly." 

as  tbs  emauMMalty  Integration  ptugiam 
waa  begun.  Tits  town  banned  the  use  of  "for 
■ale"  signs  on  houses,  hoping  thereby  to  qu^ 
actlvtttea  sanong  bluoktotistlng  reaHors  and 
paste  among  white  reeldetrts.  Various  nelgti- 
borhood  assoclatlona  were  organized  to  wcnit. 
on  the  problem.  And.  In  1967  the  town  offi- 
cially made  UaOrst  appropriation  toward  tbs 
ooDtlnulng  ftal'tt*ig*1f^  sflMrt. 

Ilia  "OAtonl."  or  nslghhorhnort.  intsgra* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tlon  la  rsOsetsd.  of  course,  in  ths  trend  to- 
ward a  mors  equltabia  racial  mix  In  ths 
scboota.  Oalj  la.  Uorsla&d.  wbscs  tbs  nslgb* 
borhoad  poprulatlnn.  la  mosUy  bUMk.  has  tbs 
school  board  f sU  rompsHsd  to  fall  back  on 
a  busing  plan — wblcb  Is  voluntary — to 
achieve  the  objective. 

Not  everyoBS  in  Shaker  Heights  Is  hooked 
on  integntloo,  but  tbs  oppoalttsn  has  been 
weak  aad  uaoraaAlasd.  For  tnataaics,  tbe  o^ 
position  has  not  prevented  lnt«gr»tlo*Uats  on 
ths  City  Counnll  and  ths  Bsard  of  Education 
from  bsljog  re-elected  regularly  by  thumping 
nuijorltiee. 

Some  parents  complain,  however,  that  the 
schools  display  greater  zeal  for  Integration 
than  for  education.  To  which  School  Super- 
intendent LawBoa  replies:  "We-vs  bs«n  as- 
cusad  of  lowsrlnc  oui  etandacda.  That  just 
Isut  true.  Before  we  start^vd  integrating,  only 
80  p>er  cent  of  our  graduates  want  on  to  col- 
lege; now.  it's  90  per  cent.  And  last  year  we 
had  more  National  Merit  acbolarshlp  nnaUsts 
than  any  other  public  hlgb  school  In  tbs 
nation." 

What  little  real  ressntrownt  ths  housing 
program  has  drawn  seems  to  have  corns 
nxainlj  from  real  estate  agents  wbo  feel  that 
.Shaker  Oommunltlas  Is  robbing  tbsm.  of  thelx 
rigbtfiU  commlssVtBs.  "Bailaally."  Armia 
augvenbsUn,  a.  realtor,  said  recently  of  tbs 
agency  and  its  stalT.  "thsy  are  a  publlsly 
sufasidlasd  ^gf^T  ta  coapetltlon  with,  p^ 
vats  biislneas.  Tlkey  are  also  oon-llcsnssd.  I 
think  tbey  wUl  soon  go  out  U  businsas." 

Liu^llle  Acdszaoa,  the  program's  directed, 
replies:  "Ws  try  to  bring  friendly  brokers  into 
the  picture,  and  of  ootirse  we  don't  take  cooa- 
mlasions  ourselves.  But  I  rsallas  it's  a  rtfltcaU 
matter." 

A  more  serious  crltlr.lsm.  perhaps  comes 
from  blacks  who  think  Shaker  Communitlsa 
concentrates  too  mucb  on  stabilization  ef- 
forts In  neighborhoods  like  Moreland  and 
too  little  on  Integrating  neighborhoods  that 
remain  ovet whe>Mingly  white,  tin.  Ander- 
son agrees.  "The  trouble  la,"  she  says,  "thoee 
houses  coet  more  than  moet  black  families 
can  afford.  TlM  Jsal  eolotlsn  Is  t*  get  other 
suburbs  to  c^>en  up."  (Prices  in  Shaker 
Heights  range  from  017,000  to  (120,000:  the 
more  openstrw  tbs  bvosiav,  tbe  wfaltsr  tbs 
neighborhood.) 
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Ststxm  RoxacTS  Fxxvoa,  Apatht 

(By  Joseph  Bartlett) 

FMltleel 
get  t€  prensnaesd  crMlt 
ps«gB  yser  od  Itm.  ntm  sssinm  xt  u 
cbMgss  Is  tbMfe  cwwsmions  de  nsa  umnm  ttaa 
ends  ol  ilseii.inHiry;  tlwt  tfcey  do  asa  rasadt 
in  tbe  sstosttsa  at  tbs  most  pepiriar  ea»- 


JOE  BARTUE^rr  RSFLECT8  ON 
CONVENTIOKS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

o*  vaem  roax 
IN  THE  HO0^  or  RKPRCSKNTATrVKS 

TwMdigf,  AugmMt  IS.  1972 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speciker.  following  the 
19S8  r>«t«f»n nj  coDventlo&Sk  and  in  the 
walce  of  ttie  wide  public  debate  that  en- 
sued. The  Kfttchet  Encounter,  &  puhUca- 
tion  of  George  Washington  University, 
devoted  a  special  issue  to  tbe  discussion 
of  the  American  political  aceue. 

The  October  1908.  edtttoo  carried  con- 
trltratlons  of  national  leaders  ol  both 
political  i)artles.  and  provided  an  inter- 
esting commentary  on  matters  politic 

Onr  own  Hoase  Bflnortty  Clerk,  Joe 
Bartlett,  even  then  a  veta»n  of  20  years 
of  service  to  Repidtrilcan  national  con- 
ventions. W83  Invited  to  reflect  on  this 
proeeas  of  poeturlnr  oar  nMional  politi- 
cal centeate. 

In  light  of  the  conttaidnc  ccotroivrsy 
aboa*  tbe  csavcnttai  vateat,  Mr.  Bart- 
lett's  ofeaenraUofU  peovide  an  iDtartwIiag 
penpectiv*  which  I  con—fnil  to  7< 
coi 


mtiays  tbers  Is  a  bectsr  war  t*  aexlvs  as 

a  ebetoe  of  nwnHwsws  Osrtamiy,  lb*  can- 
ventlon  prmws  k  not  psrfbet. 

nsiietsr,  befstc  ws  txwOm  it  tor  soms  ottasr 
proesss,  w*  o««bt  to  a«  isast  know  w*ae  w« 
areglvlBgu^. 

MDSli  at  tbs  f  aimeadiaig  ocBesmlng  poUt- 
icat  ecanentloas  artass,  I*  ssscss  to  vm,  tmm 
a  — «-'-"«^  *iii<fp  of  tbs  Tsrr  nsAuse  tmA 
puiposs  ot  sash  iwieshw. 

Let  us  seek  a  ftaeas  tagr  Hist  onnrsrttog  wba* 
a  p«rty  oonventtOB  ta  net :  it  is  net  a  tres> 
fov-aU  pwMte-wete  pupsilei  M|  miutset,  as  a 
pMUmbMST  to  tbe  gsosi*!  alsctten. 

Meay  Atiwrlr-eas  emarstly  bwm  tbs  ne- 
tion  tbe*  a  eenvaoMon  Is  sueb  a  oontast. 
Others  have  argusd  that  tt  wmW  te  be^ 


a  ijuiiiieieM  te  be,  is*  ua  mnstrter  wbwt  tt 
probeblyfcliiteaasdeebs,  wttltftftisiM 
week  ct  am  pottUeel  pacCy  syte— .  aisd  tu 
coatrtt>utloik  te  iwpesssateets*  geeeRMMMt. 

Is  not  a  poUtkMd  oamnmMkmt,  1*  fast,  a 
catwus  fior  tbe  retbw  aenliist^  peillrtiM 
ttoQ  ot  party  >si>— end  lipstissiiisrus  ymkf 
msoatossa,  to  detemine  tbs  peUfltae  ead  pna>. 
ciples    (i.e.:    ptettosm) 
tertas  tbeS  paBt|r>  ■■»*  to  i 
beiwacs  (esnilesn)  wm  will  perswitfr  that 

A  wmurmmtttm  H^  ttasB.  nn 11?  a  gatb- 

ering  ot  tbs  "proe"  ot  a  poMttaet  pMly. 
Tbe  gensnl  paMle  bes  taeaa  sneb  aa  iocl- 


tmtbeboa^ 
tber  dbUn 


Ttv  a  leaeer  degits.  It  Is  charged,  that,  tbese 
"pros"  do  not  ti^sa  leptesem  tbe  rank  and 
me  of  tbstr  oem  part^  faMtafnl.  OertaHtly, 
they  sfaoeM.  newepsr,  tbe  ataarge  of 
iu»te  liig<nwss  by  rwilln  party  "prlae 
era,"  dees  net  deny  tfte  fast  that  aiaaoet  aB 
partr  Iseaste  se»  fbnem  bf  an  sHeHn  proe- 
ess  aniong  the  iiuiiiibsii  at  Ike  party,  to 
wHses  t)My  nsast,  la  tam,  bs  iispsMemii.  If 
whattbay  as  Id  tbs  naaasof  tbs  pertjria  net 
1  liiilin  fii  a  DMjartty  of  ttoss  ttis>f  fsprssent. 
they  wlB  not  leag  reoata  la  a  pesttloa  ot 


"■sgweahf  tbs  cyslee  weaV*  ery,  and 
potat  to  seme  pelKlset  "boas"  'wtio  sssms  to 
contradict  such  ndeaUetlc  netvets."  Bat  ttoey 
would  bag  to  Mgae  tbs  valkUty  of  tbe  wliols 
doetrlaeof  "Bisstsd  laprsseatatton."  el  whleb 
political  <w»satloas  see  onty  one  part.  A 
cosrfsnttea  b  a  caueas  of  leedete  who  are. 
more  or  less,  reellwfUslly  isprensatatt^e,  or  K 
is  nothing.  In  whatever  plaees  tMs  thesis  may 
be  laapetSsct  ta  ptactlass.  taste  sboaM  ibe 
reewdy  ceane  asst  I 

TCr  our  entire  coaeep*  of  electing  rep- 
reasataUves  to  perfoim  in  b^taU  ot  the  eiee- 
totatst  raltss  upea  tbe  fir«e  flow  or  f  STor  from 
the  peoate.  to  tbeir  leeden.  aad  beck  again. 

AMc«dlagly,  w»  woaid  eeeept  tbat  peUtical 
cooTsatlOBS  are  eoMdaoted  by  "peoe,"  pos- 
seessd  at  tbs  i«grsgate  power  of  tbe  sues  o< 
their  feOowers. 

IT  we  mideistsnd.  then,  tbat  this  Is  the 
natture  and  purpose  of  p^ltlea!  coBrentlons, 
we  can  gty  on  to  examine  some  of  tbe  specific 
critldSBis  In  a  moiv  realistic  context 

Many  of  the  faults  we  hear  arise  directly 
from  the  very  size  of  these  coaclaTes.  Ths 
RepubliAan  coavexitlAa  at  iH»mal  this  year 
seated  i;U3  dslsgatss  anA  altarnat«a>  Tbe 
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Democr»t»  meeting  In  Chicago  gave  almUar 
credantlaU  to  5.1341 

If  the  0.3.  Congreai  can  manage  with  436 
B«pr«Mntatlvw,  la  It  not  reaaonable  to  sup- 
pose that  a  party  oonventlon  might  get  along 
with,  aay.  twice  that  number?  At  moat,  1000. 
On*  raaaon  for  increasing  the  ranks  at  a 
conventtoa  la  to  reward  those  state*  which 
have  performed  effectively  on  behalf  of  the 
party.  Allowing  relatlrely  larger  delegations 
to  thoae  states  la  oonslstent  with  the  con- 
vention concept,  and  is  as  it  should  be. 

However,  a  l^sss  defensible  <lf  no  less  poll- 
tic)  isannn  for  the  growth  In  numbers  within 
the  delegations,  has  been  the  insatiable  de- 
mand to  ••balance"  the  delegations  between 
th«  saxes,  the  factions,  the  Actions,  and  the 
toiUm.  A  case  could  be  made  that  this  has. 
Instead,  produced  imbalance.  Unquestion- 
ably, it  has  produced  big  conventions. 

If  we  ar»  to  hope  to  decrease  the  nximber 
of  delegates,  it  wUl  be  all  the  more  important 
that  each  be  chosen  primarily  because  erf  his 
qualifications  to  best  represent  the  interests 
of  all  his  constituent  party  membera.  not 
some  special  grouping. 

Many  orttlclams  may  be  heard  concerning 
various  aspects  of  oonventlon  programming. 
Much  of  It.  too.  is  attributable  to  misunder- 
standing. All  activities  should,  of  course,  be 
oriented  to  Uie  important  fundamental  pur- 
pose of  the  convention. 

Entertainment  is  an  enjoyable,  and  some- 
times invaluable,  part  of  programming.  How- 
ever, needless  to  say.  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  a 
political  convention  to  entertain ! 

Ths  Importance  at  the  media,  eapeclally 
televUlon,  to  the  portrayal  of  oonventlon 
events  can  hardly  be  over-emphaslred.  It  is 
as  vital  to  these  significant  events,  as  a  well- 
informed  electorate  to  democracy.  As  such, 
it  bears  an  awesome  responslbUlty  to  the 
public.  At  very  great  sKpenss  to  their  own 
industry,  the  TV  networks  provided  Imagina- 
tive programming  of  the  conventions  which 
the  pubUo  demonstrated,  by  listener  rating, 
they  wanted  to  witness.  How  weU  those  of 
TV  lived  up  to  their  awesome  responsibilities 
has  been  the  subject  of  endless  criticisms. 
In  whlob  I  choose  not  to  engage. 

The  "live"  TV  camera  Is  a  relatively  re- 
cent entry  into  the  ocMventlon  scene.  Even 
m  my  brief  oonventlon  experience  of  two 
deoedes.  I  have  watched  it  grow  from  an 
Infant  to  a  giant;  from  an  awkwsrd  Intruder 
to  a  sophisticated  partner. 

To  th«e  who  would  point  to  lU  undeniable 
shortcomings,  I  would  remind  of  its  growth. 
One  problem  not  peculiar  to  any  meditun, 
any  more  than  any  other  segment  of  such  a 
hugs  organization.  Is  that  of  continuity  of 
subsequent  conventions.  That  la:  profiting 
from  mistakes  onoe  made,  rather  than  just 
repeating  them  every  four  years. 

In  some  respects,  four  years  Is  quite  a 
long  time,  l^w  party  national  chairmen 
survive  to  manage  a  second  convention.  The 
turnover  among  ofllclaldom  La  remarkable 
(may  I  remind  you  of  our  earlier  theelal) 
And  man's  memory  Is  f<illlble. 

Becords  of  precedents  retained  by  staff 
employees  of  the  committees  must  siuely  be 
invaluable  in  prescribing  the  planning  for 
such  an  event.  The  party  chairman  puu  the 
myriad  matters  of  convention  machinery 
together,  and  Just  as  we  approach  the  cli- 
max of  clrciunstanoes,  he  steps  to  the  aide 
and  hands  the  reins  of  reepooaiblllty  over  to 
the  convention  chairman.  Yet,  neither  chair- 
man can  really  take  command  of  evt-nts, 
but  must  respond,  as  he  should,  to  oonform 
to  the  will  uf  the  convention. 

Part  of  the  chairman's  problem  Is  iden- 
tifying that  "will."  As  Is  part  of  that  prob- 
lem, the  identifying  of  the  legitimate  dele- 
gntee. 

In  the  pandemonium  of  present  conven- 
tions, one  hardly  knows  for  sure  whether  he 
la  hearing  from  the  duly  constituted  delegates 
or  from  some  extraneous  encroachers. 
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I  ask  you ;  would  not  demonstrations  on  the 
floor  of  the  convention,  for  instance,  be  more 
meaningful  and  reflective,  if  such  activities 
were  limited  to  the  delegates  themselves? 
■Would  this  not  help  preserve  the  real  purpose 
of  the  convention?  Would  this  not  serve  the 
ends  of  representative  democracy? 

Some  will,  I  suppose,  say  •no."  Some  will 
remember  a  Wendell  Wlllkie.  Some  will  hold 
that  a  McCarthy  or  a  Rockefeller  was  denied 
his  due  of  democracy. 

Of  them,  I  would  ask  a  re-thinking  of  the 
nature,  the  piirpose  and  even  the  recent  his- 
tory of  political  events. 

Those  who  have  prevailed  are  seldom  critics 
of  the  oonventlon  .system.  Thc«se  who  have 
failed  are.  as  a  rtUe,  equally  unobjectlve. 

Changes  will  come,  as  thsy  always  do.  If 
those  changes  are  to  be  improvements,  we 
must  understand  what  we  are  changing  and 
why  we  want  to  change  It 

In  our  time,  the  strong  two-party  system 
has  appeared  to  serve  our  Republic  well.  The 
political  convention  has  seemed  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  each  political  party  In  its  roll  and 
responsibilities  within  our  representative  so- 
ciety. 

It  Is  a  flexible  system:  it  Is  an  accommodat- 
ing arrangement  among  free  men.  That  It 
may  reflect  Indifference  as  faithfully  as  It  does 
public  fervor.  Is  not  necessarily  to  its  dis- 
credit. Is  it?  So  let  us  work  to  perfect  it  to 
achieve  otur  ends  within  that  framework  of 
democratic  Interaction,  but  let  us  grant  to 
none  a  license  to  do  Injury  to  these  tradi- 
tions Just  because  they  feel  that  they  have 
been  frustrated  in  their  Ideas  of  what  ought 
to  be. 

Imperfect  as  It  Is,  It  Is  still  the  best  system 
yet  devised  by  man — and,  I  sincerely  believe, 
well  worth  o\ir  patriotic  patience  and  loyal 
service. 


AugiM  15,  1972 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACY  XXXHI 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  15.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reintro- 
duced the  telephone  privacy  bill  on 
May  10,  1972,  with  a  totaa  of  48  co- 
sponsors. 

This  bill  would  give  individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required 
to  obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list 
of  customers  who  opted  for  the  commer- 
cial prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be 
given  the  option  of  requiring  the  phone 
company.  Instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to 
put  an  asterisk  by  the  name  of  those 
individuals  in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosen  to  invoke  the  commercial  solici- 
tation ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  political  candidates  or  organiza- 
tions, and  opinion  poUtakers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agen- 
cies or  any  other  individual  or  companies 
with  whom  the  Individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

I  have  received  an  enormous  amount 
of  correspondence  on  this  legislation 
from  all  over  the  country.  Today,  I  am 
placing  a  3l8t  sampling  of  these  letters 
into  the  Record,  since  they  describe  far 


more  vividly  than  I  possibly  could,  the 

need  for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow — the  names  have 

been  omitted: 

Wn-MFTT«,  III. 

Dear  Mr    Aspin:  Your  bill.  HB  14884.  is  a 

most  welcome  sight.  Nuisance  phone  calls 
have  become  an  increasing  aggravation  and 
going  'unlisted"  seemed  like  the  only  alter- 
native. That  is  a  nuisance  to  everyone  else, 
however.  My  husband  and  I  heartily  support 
your  efforts. 


St.  Charles.  III.,  July  25.  1972. 
Re    HR -14884 
Hon    Les  Aspin. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Aspin;  Rather  recently  I  heard 
that  you  and  several  cosponsors  introduced 
the  at>ove  captioned  to  keep  nuisances  off 
our  phones.  By  now  the  bill  may  either  be 
defeated  or  passed.  However,  if  It  will  do 
anv  good.  I  would  like  to  have  you  know 
that  I  feel  such  a  bUl  Is  long  overdue. 

There  are  many  of  my  friends  who  have 
"unlisted"  numbers  In  order  to  avoid  these 
obnoxious  Invasions  by  telephone  solicitors. 
But  these  rascals   (the  strflcltora)   have  an- 
other  method  of  approach.  In  order  that  they 
not  miss  a  single  listing  in  a  given  area,  they 
dial  the  pireflr  numbers  and  then  start  with 
0001  and  go  aU  the  way  through  to  9999.  Of-'9 
course,  they  dont  know  the  tuuxie  of  the  per- 
son who  answers  so  they  Immediately  ask  "to  -■> 
whom  am  I  speaking"'  after  determining  that  •* 
thev   have   reached   the   number  previously  X 
dialed.  I  have  heard  many  complaints  about'' 
this. 

Now  I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion — 
not  In  solving  the  above  mentioned  problem 
but  about  broadening  this  bUl.  As  you  know, 
mail  advertising  has  reached  ridiculous  pro- 
portions. Before  bringing  in  the  mall  each** 
day.  I  find  It  necessary  to  first  stop  by  the 
garbage  can  and  dispose  of  about  half  of  It. 
I  would  like  to  see  your  blU  Include  the  same 
limitations  on  mail  polluters  as  It  would  oo  H. 
phone  polluters. 

Respectfully, 


WiNKrrKA.  ILL..  July  23,  1972. 
Sir:   Please  support  bUl  Jt  HR-14884  pre- 
venting  unwanted   telephone   solicitation. 
Thank  you. 


Ttlek,  Tk-  Auffust  27, 1972. 
Congressman  Les  Aspin, 
Washington.  D.C. 

CONGRESSMAN  AspiN :  I  fully  support  your 
Telephone  Privacy  Act  and  I  hope  you  wlU 
do  everything  in  your  power  to  get  it  passed. 
Sincerely, 


NORTHBBOOK,  ILL.,  Julj/  27,  1972. 

Mr    Les  Aspin, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wa^tiington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Aspin:  Illlnola  Bell  Telephone 
Company  gave  me  your  name  In  connection 
with  a  bill  that  is  In  the  House  about  tele- 
phone solicitations. 

If  I  may,  I'd  like  to  voice  sin  opinion  that 
I'm  sure  is  a  prominent  problem  to  ail  tele- 
phone owners  .  .  .  that  of  the  annoyance  of 
tel^hone  solicitors.  I  can  honestly  say  that 
I  lun  anti-sollcitatlon  minded  I 

For  example,  yesterday  evening,  som« 
young  representative  called  .  .  .  after  in- 
forming her  that  I  was  not  interested,  she 
called  back  8  tlmee.  not  once  or  twice,  mind 
you,  but  8  Umse.  Noit  only  is  this  annoying, 
but  it  is  absolutely  uncalled  foe.  I  did  call  the 
Northbrook  PoUce  beeause  I  tbought  It  w«« 
possibly  a  prankster.  WeU,  they  reaUy  have 
their  hands  tied  is  such  a  situation  and  could 
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be  of  no  laiBae<»late  help.  Bo,  early  this  morn- 
isc,  I  caned  the  Illtneta  BeH  'TeieplMxie  Cem- 
MBy  and  tbey  laMtvied  me  tiMtt  tHey  were 
l^^rore  of  senae  of  »♦  soTlclters  and  what 
areas  they  are  worktog  !»,  but  oould  not  give 
oot  any  nasties.  However,  in  the  future,  I  was 
told  that  I  shouki  try  to  get  the  nasoe  of  the 
company  and  t»«i  report  it  to  CHmoia  Bell. 
Well.  Mr.  Aapln,  wbo  wants  to  Itstea  to  a 
lousy  sales  pitch  over  the  phooe  at  8:80  at 
night,  (or  at  any  tiass  for  that  matter)  ?  Cter- 
taUity  not  II 

I  am  very  intereete*  la  your  bill  Iwelvlxig 
Miti-scrtleitatlon  and  If  there  see  any  qviee- 
tioanalres,  persona*  v*ewi»otnt  staMmeats.  or 
a  way  in  whteb  I  nUght  help,  pieaae  do  not 
tissitiau  to  write  to  n».  If  yo»  have  aay 
uuratnre  on  this  subject,  I  would  be  most 
tiappy  to  receive  It. 

•nanks   again   for   llstentnt  .   I'm  se 

fttrlovisly  mad  at  these  peoplefl  that  it's  hard 
for  m*  to  write  without  using  four-letter 
wcrdfi. 

Stnceiety, 


Arlanv  Park,  Ht.,  Jv.tg  21,  1972. 
Hon.  liBB  Aapm, 
V.S.  Hwise  of  Hejrreaentativef, 
WMKinfton,  DC. 

DSAR  RkpeesMNTATiTK  A«rrK:  I  wl«*  to  com- 
msnd  you  on  your  sponaorshlp  of  H.R.  14884 
which  would  give  me  a  cbance  to  be  rid  of 
nuisance  telefriboce  ceHs.  I  sincerely  hope  It 


Sincerely, 


CHILD  CARE  IN  THE  1970'S 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or  maso 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OF  RIPRESKNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  August  IS,  197 Z 

Mr.  HANSEav  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
keynoUng  the  Early  Childhood  Confer- 
eoce  I  sponsored  In  Idaho  this  sprlns 
was  Dr.  Edward  P,  2airler.  then  Director 
of  the  OfSce  of  Child  Developm«at  of  the 
Department  of  HefUth.  IMiioUBn.  and 
Welfare.  Dr.  Zicter  la  on*  oi  the  Natkn's 
moat  articulate  spokesiiMD  and  TMpeeted 
aothorltlee  oo  yo«nir  chfiAren,  and  Ms 
very  direct  and  thotifht-provoklng  ad- 
dress set  the  tone  for  a  stimulating  and 
Informative  conference.  I  would  like  to 
include  portions  of  Dr.  Zigler's  remarks 
in  the  Rscoas : 

Cjolo  Csrz  m  TKx  1970*B    • 
(By  Dr.  Edward  Zlgler) 

Thank  you  Congressman.  So  many  p>eopls 
have  mentioned  my  coming  to  Idaho  as 
though  it  were  the  last  thing  that  a  person 
would  want  to  do.  Actually.  It's  a  beautiful 
state  and  the  people  here  are  lovely,  and 
I've  had  a  wonderful  time.  However,  I  mtist 
confess  that  this  Is  an  Invitation  that  I 
probably  would  have  sought  out  had  It  not 
been  offered  to  me.  I'd  like  to  tell  you  why. 

At  the  'White  House  Conference  on  Chil- 
dren to  19TO,  a  rather  hleak  picture  was 
painted  of  our  nation's  treatment  of  chil- 
dren; and  In  all  candor.  I  must  say  that  that 
picture  Is  in  msuiy  ways  the  truth.  'We  do 
not  treat  the  children  of  this  nation  as 
well  as  we  should.  In  fact,  one  of  the  forums 
csiee  up  with  a  statement  which  Is  unfortu- 
nately te»  true:  namely,  !n  our  nation,  too 
oftsh.  dUMrea  ceme  last. 

Uommrmr,  tn  this  generally  penelmlstic  plc- 
tVBS  there  are  bright  spot*,  aad  la  my  eetl- 
matlaa  one  at  th*  brightest  spots  is  in  I«ah». 
I  met  with  your  Oovernor  In  Washington. 
We  had  a  very  productive  meeting,  and   It 
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was  clear  to  me  thMt  he  Is  a  mma  who  cares 
abo«t  ehUctoett.  I  wee  deli^jMed  to  have  the 
opportruBMy  i»  taHt  with  Mm.  I>e  had  raeet- 
iBga,  too,  wtth  yefir  OMqpeaMnan.  Onrmi  Han- 
aeit,  asi«>  I  know  freoi  persona)  esperlsaoe  the 
stellar  re!e  that  he  hsa  played,  both  la  his 
oOdal  capacity  on  the  Edoeatlon  axtd  liSbor 
OommMitee,  and  la  Ma  pubtle  utterances  and 
m  the  ewergy  that  he  to  willing  to  expend 
tn  behalf  of  all  of  the  nattoo^  cbtitireR.  'Wtten 
I  meet  men  such  as  these,  I  say  to  myself 
'There's  hope.  These  are  the  elected  of- 
ftctalB  of  the  state  of  Idaho;  these  are  people 
who  csie.  If  these  two  men  represent  the 
win  of  the  people  of  the  state  of  Idaho, 
then  1  am  perfectly  oonvlnced  that  tn  this 
state,  children  will  come  first." 

I  wsott  to  t«lk  to  yott  today  about  two  ma- 
jor types  of  programs  that  I  see  to  be  most 
relevant  for  our  chDdreiis'  needs  tn  the  7D*e. 
The  first  type  of  program  cas  be  classified  as 
preventive  or  compensatory  education  pro- 
grams for  those  children  who  can  be  helped 
by  them.  While  I  wouKt  cite  the  Read  Start 
program  in  teims  of  a  national  effort,  I  would 
also  allude  to  the  many  expertmental  pro- 
grams, such  as  Bettye  OaWweU's  important 
effort  IB  Arkansas,  and  others  around  the 
country. 

The  second  type  of  program  that  I  thhA 
our  nation  Is  going  to  emphaatn  to  day  care 
programs  for  children  of  worktng  mothers. 
The  children  of  such  methers  may  or  may 
not  be  m  need  of  the  type  o*  compensatory, 
remedial,  or  preventive  efforta  that  are 
needed  by  the  children  tn  the  first  category. 

It  mnst  be  noted.  In  dtseusslttg  earty  chfW- 
hood  mtei  ventlen  progrvns.  that  the  value 
of  such  efforts  18  being  seriously  questioned. 
This  queetloBlBg  goes  well  beyond  Jensen's 
btsnket  Indictment  that  compensatory  edu- 
eatloB  has  faHed.  The  criticisms  are  being 
raised  as  a  lesult  of  some  rather  flne-graiBed 
MMiysea  of  compensatory  education  pro- 
grama  by  learned  inveetlgatort  who  can 
haMHy  be  eonatderett  boettie  towards  pre- 
school Intervention  efforts.  I  refer  to  the 
paper  by  Oarl  Beretter,  htmself  one  of  the 
earty  leaders  in  the  area  of  early  childhood 
etfocstton.  My  oW  frtend  and  coHeagtre  at 
Barrard,  Larry  Kofalberg,  has  analyzed  the 
value  of  compensatory  education  and  comes 
down  somewhat  on  the  negative  side.  BSiel- 
don  White,  also  at  Harvard,  has  also  as- 
seeeed  early  childhood  compensatory  pro- 
grams and  we  find  IB  hts  paper  a  questioning 
attitude  toward  the  valtw  of  such  programa. 

Steoe  tl»e  sttjgle  largest  compensatory  pro- 
gram m  the  country  la  Head  Start,  much  of 
the  dtseusston  about  the  valrte  of  compen- 
satory education  centers  abont  the  question 
of  whether  Head  Start  has  succeeded  or 
failed.  This  Is  an  Important  question  to  an- 
swer, because  we  have  looked  to  Head  Start 
for  guldanee  as  to  the  direction  that  fottire 
efforts  sbon>d  take. 

There  la  Itttle  qtiestlon  that  the  early 
euphoria  has  glren  way  to  a  rather  pessi- 
mist*: view  in  many  quarters  concerning  the 
value  of  Head  Start,  it  was  only  seven  years 
ago  that  Bead  Start  was  the  "aeeame  Street" 
of  1988  and  not  enough  good  things  could  be 
said  about  It.  However  since  then,  we  had  » 
very  damaging  evaluwtlon  study  with  ^ilch 
I'm  sure  many  of  you  are  familiar,  ttje  West- 
Inghouse  Report,  which  was  ttsed  in  many 
quartete  as  evidence  that  no  lasting  benefits 
ivre  acMsred  by  the  Bead  Start  efftort.  We've 
seen  this  RegatfTtsna  ceMfei  ntng  the  program 
reflecte*  in  the  pcpuler  prees.  I  remember 
atWiiiselug  an  NABTO  meeting  shortly  after 
comtag  to  WashtegtoR  9  years  ago,  and  some- 
t>o*y  handed  me  a  "9.S.  M»wb  and  'Wbrltf 
Repert"  stery.  It  said  a»  tmnamed  Whtte 
ilMMe  oaotAl  states  that  "Read  Start  to 
otoasHy  a  tB/tmr^  It  to  notMsg  but  a  baby- 
aistln^  sewloa  for  welfase  motheM."  Heedless 
to  say.  1  oouM  never  tpactt  4k»wn  that  pf- 
tlciilar  'White  House  source  but  theie  it  vree 
in  the  "US    News  and  World  Report." 

It's    Interesting    to    me    that    people    who 
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attack  hrterreatlon  efforts  tn  general  ette 
Head  Start  bow  by  same.  The  recent  book 
"Ths  l.q.  (i^u*tion,^^  and  liberal  sepneBts  of 
tSie  latriiiaetMd  commtutHy,  h»ye  cone  down 
pretty  har«  oft  Hsad  Start,  la  a  reeest  Issue 
of  "The  l»ew  Republic,"  hardly  a  rlghtwlng 
enemy  of  Tlbera)  efferts.  Martin  Mayer,  the 
wwlt-JtBovB  attther  and  social  crttte.  passes 
off  He*d  Start  in  a  wvr*  or  tn-e  as  etsarly  a 
fatlore. 

I  would  leke  to  go  Oft  reeerd  as  stating  that 
Read  Start  to  certainty  the  largeet  uul  noet 
iimwttaat  social  aetkm  eaperlmeBt  moonted 
ta  behalf  of  needy  etiUdven  in  the  history  of 
oar  nation.  There  can  be  little  question  that 
ft  has  preftace*  real  beaefits.  The  problem  to 
that  we  treat  b»  xaaay  of  our  seoial  action 
ptegraJM  as  fada:  we  lere  them  too  much 
when  they  are  jaaaag,  and  we  despise  then 
too  much  when  they  get  old.  (Although  It's 
har^  t»  thhak  ol  a  program  seven  years  old 
as  very  sneleBt). 

Bat  Jet^  look  at  the  reeonJ.  A  oentral  part 
of  Head  Start  to  Its  health  and  nwtrltion 
eompoBSBts — nerer  toHChed  up»on  ha  the 
'VVbatlagb<mse  Report,  never  mentloaed  by  its 
critlOB.  inMB  you  talk  about  pieieatiTe  edu- 
eatloB,  about  cMspeBBatery  edueatloB,  about 
deeelopBaHxtal  edveattoB,  you're  talking 
about  the  total  deretopaaeBt  of  the  efalM. 
What  to  man  haportant  t*  the  learning  of 
the  chft*,  to  the  quaUty  of  hto  life,  to  deter- 
mtBlBg  what  he  ean  become,  than  his  physi- 
cal health  and  well  belngt 

Over  the  years,  we  have  discovered  some  38 
percent  of  the  Haad  Start  cAUdren  suffer 
from  an  IdetrtlfiabM  physical  defect.  We  also 
know  that  TB  percent  of  these  chUitoen  are 
provMed  with  the  Wad  of  follow-Hp  B»ed«cal 
treatment  required  to  correct  these  deflcten- 
cles.  'W*  are  talklag  abbwt  tiUtlBg  care  of 
literally  bundreds  of  thotiaanda  of  children. 
Head  Start  coBthiues  te  be  ttie  single  largeet 
delivery  system  of  heaMh  servtoea  to  poor 
chHdren  iB  this  nation. 

la  addition.  Head  start  haa  pteneered  a 
unique  phenomenon  which  to  inatrumental 
In  correcting  the  cognitive  and  social  prob- 
lems of  otir  nation's  ctilldren  that  interfere 
with  their  optimal  development.  I  am  re- 
ferrtBg  to  pareat  Involvement.  Experts  alone 
will  not  make  our  children  whole  and  well. 
The  most  hnportaat  souroe  determtelag  the 
development  of  the  cbQd  contlnties  to  be  the 
nature  of  the  home.  Programs  conducted  In 
laolatlOB  from  the  home,  and  without  the 
iBvolvemeut  of  the  parents,  wd  laerltably 
fan. 

Who  pioneered  the  entire  concept  of  parent 
Involvement?  'Who  ever  heard  of  parent  In- 
vorvement  before  19MT  Head  Start  made 
parent  involvement  a  reality,  and  ft  Is  that 
Impetus  that  haa  lead  to  the  spread  of  thto 
concept  to  other  programs,  such  as  Title  I  of 
the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  and  other  national  and  state  programs. 
The  thing  that  I  have  noticed,  which  to  im- 
portant to  both  the  quality  of  family  life 
and  to  the  child  itself,  la  the  sense  of  integ- 
rity that  la  galaed  by  the  parent  who  has  a 
real  role  in  Head  Start,  or  the  school  pro- 
gram, or  any  other  program  that  deals  with 
his  or  her  children.  Taking  parents  Into  our 
confidence,  making  partners  of  them  rather 
than  beating  them  as  an  alien  force,  gives 
theae  parents  a  new  sense  of  dlgalty.  a  seaas 
of  worth,  oewvlaclag  them  that  e«s  "lupettar 
appcaelate  ttoata-  tasportaace,  KMb^  o^  t^Ma 
pascat*  Baser  had  a  aaaae  thaa  what  ttaay 
dMk  nisi^a  a  dintaBca  ixk.  thak-  eblM>  Htm. 
Ouea  wa  abow  tkaa  we  tak*  aarlMiafey  tkale 
rote  la  hal^iag  tfcela  mm,  abttdmn.  aad  la 
ty^  policy  "i^y-'^g  ot  oua  iiincDMnir  vaaee  ia 
tbaae  parents  a.  rww-Toivnfl  «aiu»  ot  dtcjatj 
and  wortb.  I  cajmot  sttaaa  toe  btiOjij  vtuU 
this  me&ju  to  tha  dAveloploft  chSA-  Tb«  earl; 
years  are  Indeed  important,  anff  the  child 
who  to  BUi  1  ouatied  by  a  parent  or  paieata 
who  feel  that  they  are  woatMeea.  eeaa  geta 
the  notion  that  he  too.  is  worthless.  Parents 
who  feel  they  have  a  sense  ol  worth,  a  sense 
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of  dignity,  »  aen»  of  being  able  to  Impact 
ihalr  obUdrena'  environment,  produce  chil- 
dren who  also  h»ve  thto  same  senee  of  worth 
Kud  capability. 

Another  aapect  of  Head  St«rt  whleta  htm 
^one  unnoticed  by  Ita  crltloe  U  the  fact  that 
11  has  been  an  inxportant  soolal  force  in  our 
society.  While  everybody  quotes  the  Weetlng- 
liouse  Report.  I  have  yet  to  see  the  popular 
presB  pick  up  an  acoovint  of  on"  of  the  moet 
•nporcant  social  evaluations  of  the  last  ten 
years,  namely  the  Kirschner  Report.  Thu 
report  dearly  Indicates  that  in  cooununltlee 
where  ther*  U  a  Head  Start  Center,  the  en- 
ure ootnmunlty  la  becoming  mobllleed 
around  the  needs  of  ohUdren.  We  dl4MOV«red 
that.  In  68  oltlea  where  there  was  a  Head 
Start  progi«m.  over  1600  Identifiable  changes 
for  the  bettor  could  be  found  In  the  edu- 
cational and  health  care  of  chUdren  in  those 
cities. 

Another  aspect  of  -he  riead  St*rt  program 
m  which  we  should  take  great  pride  Is  the 
fact  that  we  took  many  thousands — 9,000  to 
t>e  correct — people  from  the  ghettos,  from 
ihe  barrios,  from  the  impoverished  areas  of 
this  nation,  and  from  IndUtn  raaervattons 
and  we  placed  these  people  in  college  train- 
ing. Bight  now  there  are  0.000  people  who 
have  either  completed  or  wiU  complete  AA 
degrees  or  BA  degrees  In  the  arwa  of  early 
childhood  education.  At  the  same  time,  by 
pulling  themselves  up.  they  wlU  also  pro- 
vide a  resource  that  this  nation  badly  needs, 
namely.  Individuals  -who  are  trained  to  work 
with  young  chUdren. 

Another  aapect  of  the  progrwn  which 
often  seems  to  be  overshadowed  by  the 
Westlnghouse  Report  Is  the  unassailable  fact 
Uiat  Head  Start  children,  as  compared  to 
children  who  have  not  experienced  the  pro- 
gram, are  superior  on  oognltlve  measures  as 
well  as  personality  and  motivational  meas- 
ures by  the  end  of  the  Head  Start  experience. 
This  evidence  has  appeared  In  96  out  of  100 
studies.  It  Is  true  th«t  onoe  the  two  groups 
enter  elementary  school  there  U  often  a  loss 
m  the  superiority  of  the  Head  Start  chU- 
dren. To  my  mind,  one  clear  reading  of  this 
type  of  evidence  Is  that  it  r^ireeents  more 
of  an  Indictment  of  the  elementary  schools 
of  this  nation  than  It  does  of  the  Head 
Start  program. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  something  new  to  un- 
veil to  you  this  morning.  I  haven't  mentioned 
It  yet,  although  word  has  crept  up  to  the  Hill, 
and  unfortunately  an  old  friend  of  mine  in 
Congress  accused  me  of  sitting  on  some  data 
when  actually  all  I  have  been  doing  is  mak- 
mtc  sure  that  we  do  not  report  anything 
without  having  It  carefully  crltlclaed  by  peo- 
ple who  hold  alternative  polnta  of  view.  But 
I  can  tell  you  this  morning  that  we  will  re- 
lease to  the  nation  within  the  next  six  weeks 
or  3o,  a  compendium  of  longitudinal  studies 
uf  Head  Start.  ( You  must  remember  that  the 
Westlnghouse  Report  was  not  a  longitudinal 
study.  It  did  not  follow  Head  Start  and  com- 
parable non-Head  Start  chUdren  for  three 
years.) 

We  went  around  the  country  and  found  In- 
vestigators who  themselves  had  followed 
Haad  Start  children  for  several  years.  We 
found  eight  such  projects  front  which  I  think 
w*  can  di»w  certain  ooncluslons.  First  of  all, 
thsss  raports.  taken  in  toto.  Indicate  that 
Um  piotui*  U  not  nearly  as  dark  as  the  Weet- 
Ingbouas  Baport  indicated  in  terms  of  the 
lasting  gains  of  ths  Head  Start  program. 
Many  ol  tbeaa  programs  found  that  the  su- 
perlotity  at  tb»  Head  Start  children  was 
malntatnad  orsr  the  oouparabl*  chUdren 
into  tiM  third  and  even  the  fourth  grade. 
The  gatza  wmrn  not  hugs  and  Fm  not  going 
to  tan  yon  t&at  If  wa  ]tist  "tnooulate"  a  ohUd 
tor  a  yaar  la  BMd  Start,  w«  can  forget  the 
net  of  bis  lUli.  Bat  tt  oartatnly  paints  a  dlf- 
fscaat  plofeaia  from  tlis  ooa  painted  by  the 
Wssttngtwu— 
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Furthermore,  there  are  two  clear  findings 
m  these  raports  that  make  good  common 
aanse,  fit  all  the  developmental  theories  I 
know  anything  about,  and  also  show  us  how 
we  must  move  in  the  future.  They  show  that 
the  magnitude  of  the  gain  that  was  main- 
tained rested  upon  two  factors.  One  was  the 
Involvement  of  the  parents  In  the  program. 
Did  the  par«nt8  on  their  own  do  something 
with  their  own  children  that  build  upon 
what  was  happening  to  the  chUdren  in  the 
centers?  It  makes  good  sense  that  if  a  child 
had  one  set  of  experiences  for  three  or  four 
hours  a  day,  and  a  totally  different  set  tot 
the  other  ten  or  twelve  waking  hours,  you're 
not  going  to  get  much  impact.  Bvit  If  the 
parent  learns  bow  to  interact  with  the  child 
In  the  same  constructive  way  that  is  being 
carried  out  In  the  child  care  center  you  begin 
getting  Impact  because  the  child  has  con- 
tinuous support  and  interactions  of  a  sort 
that  produce  optimal  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

There  was  a  second  factor  that  we  could 
have  all  predicted  back  in  1065.  The  maximal 
payoff  In  the  Head  Start  program  comes  if 
the  school  follows  up  the  Head  Start  program 
with  another  compensatory  eSort  that  buUds 
upon  the  skUls  of  the  child,  rather  than  sim- 
ply dumping  him  back  into  the  conventional 
type  of  educational  program. 

After  telling  you  about  this  essentially 
positive  view  that  I  have  of  Head  Start.  I 
think  that  It  Is  appropriate  for  me  to  point 
out  to  you  that  Head  Start  does  have  some 
important  practical  and  conceptual  prob- 
lems. I  point  this  o\it  because  I  think  its 
important  that  we  learn  from  experimental 
efforts  such  as  Head  Start.  Its  Important  that 
we  be  honest  in  telling  Congressmen  and 
Oovernors  and  Presldenw  what  we  can  do 
and  what  we  cannot  do.  and  most  Impor- 
tantly what  have  we  learred.  Only  In  this 
way  can  we  make  efforts  In  behalf  of  chUdren 
in  the  future  that  wlU  be  even  more  effec- 
tive. One  thing  that  we  have  learned  from 
our  own  monitoring  reports,  is  that  Head 
Start  around  the  nation  continues  to  t>e  a 
verj-  mixed  bag.  In  certam  communities,  it's 
very  good,  in  many  commvinitles  It's  me- 
diocre, and  in  some  communities  around  this 
nation,  it  Is  extremely  poor.  In  my  estima- 
tion. In  terms  of  the  quality  of  what  we're 
delivering.  Head  Start  contlnu,jS  to  be  a 
dream  unrealized. 

One  of  the  factors  our  monitoring  efforts 
Indicated  was  that  many  of  the  Head  Start 
teachers  who  actually  take  care  of  chUdren 
day  m  and  day  out  are  not  knowledgeable 
concerning  the  nature  of  the  developing 
chUd.  Stated  most  bluntly,  many  p>eople  tak- 
ing care  of  chUdren  in  Head  Start  centers 
simply  do  not  know  what  they  are  doing. 

This  evidence  tells  me  which  way  we  have 
to  move  in  the  future.  The  rock  upon  which 
we  must  build  all  early  childhood  programs 
In  the  center  rests  on  the  nature  of  the 
relationship  between  the  Important  adults 
in  that  center  and  the  child,  and  the  nature 
of  their  interaction.  If  you  have  adults, 
women  and  men,  who  understand  chUd  de- 
velopment, who  have  had  some  training  and 
some  sensitivity  to  what  a  child  is  all  about, 
you  WlU  get  results,  and  it's  that  simple. 

There  were  other  problems  with  Head 
Start  and  I'm  afraid  they  continue  to  plague 
us.  The  whole  program  got  caught  up  In 
cognitive  emphasis  very,  very  quickly.  The 
Idea  became  that  Head  Start  Is  intended  to 
make  everybody  brilliant,  we  have  to  have 
I.Q.  measures  aU  smr  the  place,  and  we'd 
better  get  In  there  and  measure  those  quo- 
tients. Head  Start  wat  set  up  to  Improve  the 
oognltlou  of  ChUdren.  Cognition  Is  Unportant. 
But  it  became  over-emphasized  in  my  esti- 
mation, smd  to  make  the  matter  even  worse, 
it  became  wedded  to  what  I  can  only  re<er 
to  as  the  naive  envlronnientallsm  which  was 
particularly  rampant  in  1066  and  which  is 
declining  today. 
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It  would  appear  that  we  held  Piaget  and 
Werner  and  other  European  oognltlve  theor- 
ists at  arms'  length  for  dseades,  but  in  the 
good  old  American  tradltVon,  once  we  dis- 
covered Ptaget,  we  discovered  him  with  a 
vengeance  I  There  are  a  number  of  historical 
strands  that  all  came  together  In  1066  making 
improved  cognition  the  thing  to  aim  for.  It 
seemed  as  if  we  forgot  the  rest  of  the  child 
that  is  really  very  imporant  In  determining 
what  that  chUd  is  to  become. 

Ladles  and  gentleman,  chUdren  are  not 
equivalent  to  I.Q.  scores.  Nor  is  their  ev«y- 
day  social  competence  eqiUvalent  to  their 
I.Q.  scores.  Unfortunately  we  have  state  hoe- 
pltals,  panltentiaries,  welfare  rolls,  stlU  peo- 
pled with  individuals  of  qiUte  high  intelU- 
geuce.  However,  partially  because  of  the  cog- 
nitive emphasis  and  measurement  problems, 
as  well,  the  I.Q.  score  became  the  primary 
indloator  of  success  or  faUure.  It  ^>peared 
that  the  goal  of  Head  Start  was  tha  pro- 
ductlou  of  a  cadre  of  gemuses  to  evenually 
man  the  professorial  posts  at  Harvard.  Yale, 
and  Princeton.  We  mtist  never  get  Into  that 
bag  again.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  what  we 
are  doing  in  this  country  Is  continually  cruci- 
fying our  ChUdren  on  a  cross  of  I.Q.  There 
are  bright  chUdren.  There  are  less  than  bright 
ChUdren.  There  are  soma  chUdren  that  are 
not  bright  at  all.  They're  all  wtalhy  chUdren, 
they're  aU  deserving  of  our  love,  they're  all 
deserving  of  our  best  efforts  to  ensiue  their 
healthy  development. 

The  goal  of  Head  Start  programs  and  aU 
remedial  programs  should  be  to  produce  so- 
cially competent  human  beings.  We  should 
begin  appreciating  the  fact  that  the  entire 
range  of  cognitive  abilities  Is  represented  In 
every  socloeoononxic  group.  Furthermore,  we 
must  be  aware  that  we  are  not  going  to  repeal 
the  biological  law  of  human  varlablUty.  What 
we  must  rwnember  Is  that  ]iist  about  every 
chUd  In  our  society,  with  the  exception  of 
the  very  severely  handicapped,  can  adapt  to 
our  society,  can  contribute  to  our  society.  Our 
problem  is  not  so  much  In  making  everyone 
brUllant  as  tt  is  in  malring  everyone  use 
the  inteUlgence  that  they  have. 

In  my  own  reviews,  my  own  research,  my 
own  analysis  of  the  problem.  I  have  ..t  least 
convinced  myself,  and  hopef uUy  a  few  others, 
that  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  with 
oxir  economically  disadvantaged  children  is 
not  in  the  sphere  of  cognitive  development  at 
aU,  but  rather  In  the  sphere  of  social  and 
emotional  development.  My  own  research  has 
certainly  indicated  that  most  of  these  chil- 
dren suffer  not  so  much  from  stupidity  as 
from  the  fact  that  they  don't  have  the  moti- 
vational structtire  that  permits  them  to  use 
the  intelligence  that  they  have.  These  chil- 
dren have  motivational  needs  which  simply 
get  m  the  way  of  their  cognitive  performance, 
their  school  performance,  and  their  Job  per- 
formance later  In  life;  until  we  can  teach 
these  children  to  relate  to  others,  to  view 
themselves  and  others  in  a  positive  way  and 
to  begin  setting  up  certain  goals  for  them- 
selves that  are  realistic  and  productive  aj:.d 
positive.  aU  of  the  cognitive  training  that 
moves  them  to  the  Piaget  stages  are  not  golrg 
to  have  the  effects  that  we  would  like  them  to 
have. 

Again.  I'm  not  opposed  to  cognitive  devel- 
opment; It  is  a  very  critical  factor  In  social 
competence,  but  let  us  rediscover  the  whole 
child;  let's  begin  establishing  programs  for 
young  children  In  this  country  that  work  Just 
as  seriously  on  the  motivational  and  soclai 
structure  of  these  children  as  It  now  does  on 
developing  their  cognition  and  their  I.Q. 
scores. 

We  have  to  approach  these  children 
honestly.  Let's  say  that  we  are  never  going  to 
ensure  that  every  chUd's  score  on  any  meas- 
ure Is  above  the  mean  as  a  result  of  our  pro- 
grams. We  must,  therefore,  approach  deci- 
sion makers  honestly  with  what  na  can 
honestlr  do,  and  one  of  tlM  reasons  that  I 
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.mnhaslss  the  social  and  motivational  sys- 
nTsTmuch  is  because  all  of  my  reading  o« 
^Tliwrature  leads  r  e  to  beae»e  that  that 
Msusm,  which  18  soiiBportant  in  determining 
l^lal  oompstence,  is  mw«h  more  maUeable. 
iTmuch  more  chaaBeabla.  than  Is  the  oognl- 
tiv.  system  which  does  also  reflect  a  variety 
of  biological  and  environmental  experiences. 
It  U  very  difficult  to  raise  permanantly  the 
rate  of  cognltlva  d«T«)o|iiw»nt  of  individuals. 
m  not  saying  that  it  oan't  be  done,  but  I 
am  saying  that  It  is  much  easier  to  change 
1  chUd's  attitixles.  motives,  goals,  and  affec- 
tive features— which  are  Just  as  important 
in  determining  what  that  child  Is  going  to 
become— as  to  change  his  cognitive  features. 


MAPLE  HEIGHTS,  OHIO,  CITY 
COUNCIL  CALLS  FOR  ACTION  ON 
POOD  PRI'TSS 


HON.  JAMES  V.  STANTON 

OV    OKIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesdav,  August  15.  1972 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON,  Ui. 
Speaker,  in  esUblishlnK  the  i?hase  n 
economic  policy.  President  Nixon  stated 
that  the  program  oould  be  succeesfiil 
only  with  the  cooperatiMi  and  vigilance 
of  all  citizens.  The  city  council  of  Maple 
Heights,  Ohio,  hiw!  complied  with  this 
reqijest  by  calling  attention  to  the 
serious  problem  of  rising  food  prices,  and 
the  difficulties  encoimtered  by  consumers 
in  attempting  to  check  base  prices. 

I  urge  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to  act 
to  alleviate  these  conditions,  and  should 
the  administration  fail  to  act,  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  should 
seriously  consider  enacting  legislation  in 
this  area. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  of  the  Maple 
Heights  City  Council,  and  an  article  on 
it  which  appeared  In  the  Maple  Heights 
Press,  follow: 

A  RlSOLTJTTON  MKMORULIZrKG   THB  PHMn»Kl«T 

or  TH«   VnTtTD   States,    akd   Othess,   To 

CBXATC     OKKATIX     AWAKXmSS     TO     OUXXZNT 
PWCF.     iNrORMATION     BT     EXTKNDIKO     PRICE 

CRrmiu  to  Food  Pkoducts,  akd  Rxqttibimo 

Bass  Price  Intormation  Posted  Adjackkt 

TO  Ctnunarr  Prices 

Wberecks.  the  Wage  Price  Freeze  set  out  to 
reUeve  the  working  man  of  the  eroaion  ot  his 
income  caused  by  Inflation;  and 

Wliereas_  the  Wage  Price  Freese  brought 
about  stabilization  for  a  period  of  time;  and 

Whereas,  since  the  Wage  Price  Pneae  has 
been  In  effect,  prices  of  some  commodities 
are  stUl  out  of  hsAd  and  prices  are  stUl 
increasing  at  a  highly  InflatloDary  rate 
and 

Whereas,  speclflcaUy,  this  locludee  food 
prices  which  have  never  been  subject  to 
control  and  as  a  result  have  skyrocketed  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  what  the  seasonal 
fluctuations  of  the  marketplace  would  be; 
and 

Whereas,  since  the  law  relative  to  poetlng 
price  lists  has  caused  them  to  be  posted  In 
remote  or  inconsplouous  places  thereby  not 
permitting  our  peojrte  to  be  readily  aware  of 
what  the  base  prices  are,  so  that  complaints 
to  the  Federal  Office  of  StabUlEatlon  arc  not 
being  nuule  in  the  volume  that  they  shotUd 
be,  due  to  t^ie  lack  of  awarenass  on  the  part 
of  the  people.  Now,  tharefore,  ha  it 

BettOved  by  tha  Oounea  of  tha  City  al 
Msple  Heights,  8Ute  of  Ohio: 

Section  1.  It  is  requested  that  base  price 
Information   be  required   to   be   posted   ad- 
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Jaoent  to  tba  ounsoS  prlea  infonaatloo  la 
an  effort  to  craats  assatir  awasaaass  aaoog 
our  ctttasBry  and  better  panntt  our  oltlaans 
to  report  noneomj^lsaoe  wttb  Prloe  StabUl- 
fatttt?in  Laws. 

Saotlon  a.  Be  It  furthsr  resefoed,  that  tha 
prtoa  irt*MI*wi**~*  cntarla  ha  fnrtbar  edead- 
ed  to  food  prodnota  (maaM,  vagataUas,  ete.) 
since  tbsaa  pttoos  mostly  affeet  all  cltlasns, 
eapactaUy  the  middle  and  lower  inooma;  and 
since  thay  have  risen  far  beyond  the  two 
and  one-half  perceni  objective  estabUshad 
for  increased  prices. 

Section  3.  The  Clerk  of  OouncU  is  hereby 
Instrticted  to  forward  certified  copies  c4  this 
Resolution  to  tba  Prestdant  of  the  United 
States,  Senator  Bobart  Taft.  senator  WlUlam 
B.  Saxba,  Oongressmaa  JanMs  V.  Stanton, 
Ralph  Nadar  and  tha  Dlractofs  of  Bcoiiomtr. 
Stabilization  in  Cleveland  and  Washington, 
DC. 

Section  4.  This  Resolution  shall  be  In  full 
force  immediately  upon  passage. 

Passed:  August  2.  1972. 

[From  the  Maple  Heights  Frees.  Aug.   10, 
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Food  Prices  Rme;   CotTNcn.  Asks  Nixon  To 

Take  Ottpb 

Because  they  dont  believe  the  objectives 
of  Phase  EC's  Wage  Price  Freeze  are  being 
uniformly  enforced  and  becaixse  they  feel 
the  pubUc  shoiUd  be  made  more  aware  of 
food  prtcee,  Mapla  Heights  OouncU  has  for- 
warded a  resolution  to  that  affeet  to  Pres- 
ident Nixon. 

Councilman  Jamee  Tlmko.  noting  that  the 
federal  government  has  the  controls  and  not 
the  city,  ctted  "food  prices  skyrocketing  out 
of  control"  as  one  reason  for  this  legislation. 

He  hoped  that  a  federal  government  regu- 
lation requiring  posting  of  base  food  prices 
next  to — instead  of  "remota  or  Inconspicu- 
ous places" — current  prices  would  create  an 
awareness  of  tha  "highly  infUtlonary  rate" 
In  the  public  which  could  pressure  for  food 
prices  to  be  subject  to  the  sane  2%  percent 
guidelines  as  other  products. 

Cofiies  of  the  resolution  were  sent  to  tha 
President,  Senators  Robert  Taft  and  WUIlam 
Saxbe.  Congreflsman  Jamee  Stanton.  Ralph 
Nader  and  tha  directors  of  Boonomte  StabOi- 
zation  in  Cleveland  and  Washington,  D.O. 

EMkvld  Hotb,  5034  Klmwood,  had  his  own 
answer.  "Tha  only  reason  prices  are  high  is 
because  paot^  are  wllhag  to  pay  these 
amounts.  It's  not  tha  fault  of  anyone,  but 
everyone,  he  told  city  councU. 

Wholesale  food  prtcee  went  up  last  month 
and  have  risen  up  3.2  percent  last  month  and 
have  risen  12.6  percent  In  tha  last  12  months. 
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ALASKA  STATE  PAIR  FOR   1972 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 


or  mjlska 


raglodal  agriealtitfal  and  ttkdnstrtal  fain  as 
tha  oflolal  "iUaska  Sta«a  Fktr." 

"AlMkaaa  All"  has  baaa  otaoaaB  as  the 
Hums  far  tha  1*72  Alaska  GMata  r^ir.  "nils 
thams  eoaamunMataa  ths  dMarslty  of  Alaska; 
Its  otd««»e,  history,  rsaavroas,  attraotloos.  as 
it  reoogmass  tha  ctrntmam  bond  that  unites 
us  aU— our  dsdlcatlon  to  tha  future  of  tha 
great  8ta«a  of  Alatta. 

Bshti>tt  a»try  In  the  fair  is  open  to  all  the 
people  of  Alaska,  Exhibit  divisions  are  offered 
in  agrloiUtnre,  livestock,  hamaswaktrig  arts, 
4r-H  crab  work,  bandlorafts,  Alaakaai  native 
arts  and  crafts,  wild  moshsoatns,  bail  lea, 
youth,  and  education.  Substantial  prtss 
premiums  and  awards  are  ofiarad  for  winning 
ezhlbtu. 

Modam  day  fairs  are  great  cotnmunleators 
for  indtvldoal  intarests  and  prlda  of  aooom- 
pUahaasnt.  Based  on  tba  traditional  farm  and 
bofna  skills  of  an  agricultural  nation,  fairs 
have  aspandad  to  rsflaet  wklar  community 
and  educational  Issaas. 

Two  out  at  every  three  Alaskans  take  part 
in  fair  aotintlss  annually,  thus  Indioatlng 
the  vital  role  played  by  fairs  In  tba  lives  of 
our  citlasns. 

Therefore,  I.  WUIlam  A.  Bgan.  Oovamor  of 
Alaska.  offlolaUy  designate  tha  Tanana  Fair  as 
tha  Alaska  State  nOr  for  1072  and  mvlte  aU 
cittsans  axMl  visitors  to  "coma  to  tha  Fair." 

Datad  this  27th  day  of  July,  it72. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  August  IS.  1972 

Mr.  BEOICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  annual 
f(dr  for  Alaska  has  been  designated  the 
o£Elcial  Alaska  State  Fair  for  1972.  TUs 
fair,  at  Tanana,  will  communicate  the 
diversity  of  Alaska:  its  culture,  history, 
resources,  and  attractions,  i^nce  the  fair 
plays  such  a  vital  role  in  the  lives  of 
Alaskan  citizens,  this  year's  theme  will  be 
"Ala^Lans  AU."  I  enclose  the  recent  proc- 
lamation of  Alaska  State  C3ov.  'millam 
A.  Bgan  commemorating  the  Alaska 
State  PUr: 
PaocLsiiATiOM:  AukSKA  State  Fair  ron  1972 

By  legislative  direction,  the  Governor  of 
Alaska  annually  designates  one  of  the  State's 


THE  CENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF 
THE  CATHOLIC  KOLPrNQ  SO- 
dETY"  OP  AMERICA 


HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

o*  n.i.rNais 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPBESBNTAll vE8 

Tuesdav.  August  15,  1972 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Catholic  Kolplns  Society  of  America  will 
hold  its  national  convention  in  Chicago 
from  September  1  to  4.  At  this  time  the 
society  wlU  mark  its  100th  year. 

The  Kolping  Society  is  dedirated  to 
TYiaking  tUs  "a  better  world  through 
better  people."  Many  charitable  works 
and  community  projects  are  assisted  by 
the  Kolping  Society.  During  Its  earliest 
days,  the  Kolping  Society  of  Anwrica 
served  a  huge  number  of  immigrants — 
often  providing  shelter,  jobs,  and  oppor- 
tunities to  learn  English.  Today,  the 
same  spirit  of  helping  those  in  need 
guides  the  Kolping  Society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  be  made  aware  of 
their  significant  contributions  during  the 
last  100  years.  I  provide  the  following 
history  of  the  CathoUc  Kolping  Society 
of  America. 

The  Catholic  Kocfimo  Socott 
Adolph  KolpUig  was  born  la  Oemany  in 
1813.  He  was  ordained  a  priest  in  1845.  In 
1848  he  founded  the  Ktdplng  Society  to  help 
young  jourasyman.  M  this  time  Oermany 
was  tha  i«ooass  of  transformation  mto  tha 
i^e  of  IndnstrUllESllon. 

He  went  about  CJsnnany.  writing,  preach- 
ing and  organizing.  Bodaty  after  Society 
was  estaWlShad.  Kolpbg  Houses  ware  Ms  way 
of  -H«p<T>ff  and  molding  young  men  to  ba> 
coca*  gaod  Christians,  good  etttasas  sad 
respectable  family  man.  Kolplag  te»sw  that 
tba  family  was  ttM  most  laapcaitaaS  forada^ 
tion  Jor  a  «ood  soolaty.  His  wa*  ^raad. 
Today  thara  ara  KoJlplng  floeisSias.  no*  only 
in  Oermany,  but  in  twelve  cities  of  tha 
United  States,  many  cities  in  Oanada  ankl  in 
countries  throxighout  the  world. 
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In  iS7a  •  Koiplng  Society  w»  founded  In 
Cbleago.  It  ii  tb»  oldM*  KolpliiK  BotOmtj  la 
tb«  amud  a*»t«i.  ThU  jtmr  at  tte  MMtonal 
Conveiitton  o«  the  Oatbotte  Kolptnc  Sooto- 
tiM  oC  Amerto*.  8i»tMb»  »-»-«-*-_]? 
ChioACO.  we  wUl  oei»hwi»e  tlM  bundretb 
AnnlvvnMry  Centenntal  of  tbe  Cblei«o  Kolp- 
|ng  Sootety.  The  motto  of  thU  Convention 
U  "a  Better  World  Through  Better  People". 
In  ite  eerly  yew«  tlie  Cbleego  Kcriplng 
Society  eerved  the  gre»t  numben  of  Im- 
migranu  newly  wrlved  in  the  United  St»t«e. 
It  provided  bomee  for  these  young  men. 
wtaai«  the  IdeeU  of  Father  Koiplng  were  in- 
stilled. It  helped  them  to  Ond  ]obe  in  thdr 
new  lend.  Claaeee  in  Bnglish  were  taught. 

After  World  War  U.  the  Chicago  Koiplng 
Society  wee  actlvrty  inTolred  In  work  with 
the  Refugeee  and  Dlapleoed  Pecaons.  The 
Society  worked  doeely  with  the  Oethollc 
Chantlee  to  help  solve  this  monumental 
taek.  After  World  War  H.  there  wae  another 
period  of  time  which  saw  many  ImmlgranU 
from  aU  over  the  world  arriving  in  the 
Omted  States.  Many  who  settled  in  Chicago 
werehdped  by  the  Society. 

After  the  Hungarian  Revolution  the 
Cblci^CO  Koiplng  Society  opened  its  doors  to 
hundMda  of  young  Hungarian  boys  who  bad 
Sed  tbetr  native  land  to  freedom  in  America. 
Once  again  the  Society  went  qiiletly  about 
its  work  of  helping  the  new  arrivals  become 
established  In  their  new  land.  This  process 
was  repeated  again  after  the  cuban  revolu- 
tion, when  once  again  hundreds  of  Cuban 
Refugeee  found  a  helping  hand  through  the 
Chicago  Koiplng  Society. 

In  198  the  Chicago  Koiplng  Society  moved 
from  its  location  on  Oakdale  Avenue  to  the 
present  location  at  98M  N.  Elston  Avenue. 
Chicago.  No  longer  doea  the  Koiplng  House 
serve  as  a  boarding  hoiise  for  young  men. 
but  during  the  years  1872-1968,  over  25,000 
young  men  lived  in  the  Chicago  Koiplng 
House. 

Now  the  Koiplng  work  consists  primarily 
of  various  charitable  works  and  community 
projecta.  We  are  very  proud  to  be  the  spon- 
sors of  a  Boy  Scout  Troup  for  Handicapped 
Boys.  Koiplng  Societies  sponsor  4-H  Qroups. 
work  with  orphanages  and  others  In  need. 
And  the  work  which  Wither  Koiplng  so 
strongf  advocated,  the  strengthening  of 
family  life,  through  Christian  Brotherhood. 
U  carried  out  through  our  varloua  prognuna. 
InstUled  with  the  idaala  of  Vatber  Koiplng, 
a  Koiplng  Member  Is  a  good  Christian,  a  use- 
ful, production  member  of  his  community. 
and  a  good  citizen  of  his  country. 

Koiplng  members  indeed  are  endeavoring 
to  create  "a  better  world  through  better 
people." 


NATURAL  BEAUTY  OP  HAWAIIAN 
OaCHIDB  REFLKCTS  PAINSTAK- 
INO  SraOBTS  BY  MAN 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOOSK  OF  BJBPRESBNTATTVBS 

Tuesday.  August  15,  1972 

Mr.  BrIATSCNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Hawaiian  orchid  is.  by  Its  very  nature, 
a  symbol  of  beauty  which  has  captured 
the  IxnaginaUon  of  floral  fanciers 
throusbout  the  world.  Ite  special  radi- 
ance and  attendant  mystique  are  quali- 
ties wlilch  bespeak  of  an  extraordinary 
creatioa  of  nature. 

Tet  tbe  eonmcD  Tlaton  of  beautiful 
orchl*  growing  wiM  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii  H'eaUy  bdles  man's  personal  con- 
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tributlon  to  nature's  handiwork  through 
experimentation  with  new  hybrids  and 
years  of  painstaking  labor.  The  mag- 
nificent panoply  of  velvety  colors  and 
textures  which  characterise  the  Ha- 
waiian orchid  reflects  a  level  of  human- 
care  almost  unknown  in  this  modem  age. 
Some  of  the  famous  cattleyas,  for  ex- 
ample, win  not  flower  until  their  ninth 
year  after  planting  of  tlie  seed.  Prepara- 
tion for  the  germination  of  these  seeds  la 
an  art  In  itself. 

For  a  highly  interesting  account  of  the 
process  of  orchid-growing  in  Hawaii.  I 
recommend  to  my  colleagues  a  reading 
of  the  following  article,  which  appeared 
in  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletln. 
The  article  follows: 

An  OacHm  Is  an  Oacmo  Is — 
( By  Loretta  Robmaon) 
Orchids   may    grow   wild   in   the   state   of 
Hawaii,   but   the   riot   of   velvet   colors   pro- 
duced In  the  hybrids  happens  only  after  years 
of  painstaking  labor. 

Some  of  the  oattleyae,  grown  from  seed, 
won't  flower  until  the  plant  is  well  into  its 
ninth  year. 

Neither  U  the  process  of  getting  them 
started  a  simple  one. 

On  their  Walanae  orchid  farm,  Helen  and 
Uasatosbl  Miyamoto  Include  in  their  orchid- 
growlng  equipment  pressure  cookers,  agar 
\SL  gelatinous  substance  made  from  seaweed  i 
beakers,  ChloroJt  bottles  aiid  tiny  one-inch 
clay  pots. 

Contamination  of  the  seeds  Is  avoided  at 
ail  costs. 

The  beakers  In  which  they  are  grown  are 
put  through  the  pressure -cooked  pmcese. 
then  covered  and  stored  in  a  sterilized  cabi- 
net. Mrs.  MlyanMKu  also  sterilizes  her  hands 
and  the  ^lass  box  In  which  she  works. 

For  nourishment  dxirlng  this  sterile  start, 
the  orchids  feed  on  an  agar  base  which  Mrs. 
Uiyamoto  cooks  herself.  Working  from  a 
recipe  that  might  almost  look  like  a  human 
dessert — without  the  fertUlzer — she  Includes 
coooout  milk,  tomato  ]ulce.  Japanese  kateu 
and  sugar. 

After  planting,  the  parentage  of  each  bottle 
la  recorded  as  carefuUy  as  it  might  be  for 
any  pure-bred  race  horse.  The  beakers  are 
then  corked  with  ootton  and  covered  with 
aluminum  foil,  not  to  be  opened  for  the  next 
10  months. 

They  are.  however,  still  checked  every  day 
for  possible  contamination.  If  any  mold  ap- 
pears the  contents  of  the  whole  beaker  is 
discarded. 

When  the  test-tube  phase  Is  over,  the 
plants,  rarely  larger  than  an  Inch  m  height, 
are  transferred  either  to  three-inch  com- 
munity pots  or  Individual  one-Inch  pots. 
Working  with  a  long  wire  hook  like  a  shlp- 
In-a-bottle  builder,  Mrs.  Miyamoto  handles 
each  plant  separately. 

Only  when  the  orchids  finally  bloom  can 
the  results  of  their  work  be  assessed. 

"Each  seed  pod  is  supposed  to  be  the  same 
genetically."  Mr.  MlyanMto  explained,  "but 
the  genes  of  all  the  seeds  can  make  over  a 
minion  combinations." 

In  spite  of  the  amount  of  expertise  they 
have  K'Mnimulated,  Mrs.  Miyamoto  admitted 
that  when  they  first  started  a  nursery — as  a 
hobby — "We  were  Just  collecting,  buying  and 
killing  plants." 

They  were  living  in  Honolulu  then  and  Mr. 
Miyamoto  who  was  working  as  an  automobile 
mechanic. 

The  way  his  wife  tells  It,  growing  orchids 
was  her  hobby  and  he  got  involved.  The  way 
he  talK  It,  he  picked  up  the  interest  from  hit 
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father  who  was  a  gardener  on  the  Damon 
Estate  In  Moanalua  VaUey. 

A  short  comae  In  orchid  culture  at  the 
University  of  BawaM  Uught  him  the  bMlc 
technique*  he  ueea  now,  "That's  where  I 
learned  to  plant  seed  by  the  symbiotic  meth- 
od on  sterile  media,"  be  recalled.  "I  also 
read  the  different  publications  avaUable 
TTiev  were  very  limited  them," 

"When  we  started  germinating  our  own 
plant*  we  were  forced  to  sell,"  Mrs.  Hlya- 
moto  said  and  laughed. 

That  was  about  when  her  husband  began 
workmg  only  part-time  a*  a  mechanic  to  de- 
vote more  time  to  orehlda. 

Mr.  Miyamoto,  In  addition  to  handling  his 
own  business,  became  the  official  photogra- 
pher for  the  Honolulu  Orchid  Society,  and 
then  for  the  American  Orchid  Society  Awards 
Committee. 

He  ha*  since  dropped  that  because  he 
"doesn't  have  enough  time"  after  spending  10 
or  12  hours  a  day  watering,  potting,  tending 
and  mailing  his  plants. 

"It  is  not  a  profitable  business,"  be  said, 
"but  the  friends  we  have  made  make  it  worth 
it."  In  his  guest  book  there  are  slgnattires 
from  Israel.  Egypt.  Germany,  Japan,  Thai- 
land, Africa  and  Canada  and  even  New  Jer- 
sey. 

■Orchid-growing  Is  all  over.  In  parts  we 
wouldn't  believe  It  would  be  possible,  In- 
cUidlng  Alaska.  They  have  to  have  heated 
houses  in  all  temperate  climates,"  he  said. 
Miyamoto  is  generoiiS  with  his  advice, 
which  could  be  why  even  the  experts  make 
regular  visits  to  his  farm. 

This  week  he'll  be  displaying  50  of  his 
plants  in  the  HIC  orchid  show,  and  he'll  also 
be  working  In  the  sales  booth. 

For  amatein'  orchid -growers  he  offered  a 
few  solid  tips  for  plant  shopping: 

For  one,  although  "you  can  grow  almost 
any  orchids  grown  on  the  Islands,  the  den- 
drobiums  aiKl  cattleyas  would  do  much  bet- 
ter in  drier  areas." 

On  the  other  hand,  members  of  the  vanda- 
ceous  family — vanda,  aacocenda  and  phala- 
enopsls— will  grow  In  hot  areas,  but  win  do 
better  at  higher  elevations  or  cooler  parts 
of  the  lidands. 

The  reason  Is  that  "dendroblums  cannot 
take  too  much  water,"  Mr.  Miyamoto  ex- 
plalr.ed.  "Any  plants  with  pseudo-bulbs  as 
they  have  store  water.  The  vandaceous  group 
has  no  bulbs." 

As  far  as  sunshine  Is  concerned,  he  said, 
most  varieties  of  dendroblums  prefer  full 
sunshine.  Vandas  and  cattleyas  like  partial 
shade  and  the  phalaenopsls  even  more  shade. 
For  the  shade-lovers,  the  early  morning  sun 
Is  best,  he  advised,  "Mid-afternoon  sun  is 
much  hotter  and  bums  the  plants.  If  a  plant 
is  heated  gradually  all  day  It  U  not  so  bad  " 
Although  the  cattleyas  with  their  lush 
blossoms  are  Miyamoto's  favorites,  he  ad- 
mitted that  they  do  have  the  dlsad\'antage 
of  blooming  only  once  a  year.  The  same  is 
true  of  dendroblums. 

A  new  development,  the  ascocenda,  a  fairly 
new  hybrid,  does  make  It  possible  to  have 
blooming  orchids  almost  all  year  around. 

"It  Is  also  suitable  for  small  growing  areas. 
It  does  not  grow  Into  a  huge  plant,"  Miya- 
moto said. 


COMMON  CAUSE 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or    KfSSOtTSI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  Aumut  IS.  197 i 

Mr.  HUNOATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  light 
of  my  colleagues  discussion  of  CoDuxum 
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cause  on  Tuesdw.  July  18.  cm  page 
24139  I  would  like  to  bring  to  their  at- 
t,ention  part  I  of  three  parts  of  an  arti- 
cle on  the  same  sublect : 

CAVOS  WiTHOOT  A  Rkbh. 

(By  Bobert  Sherrlll) 
It  isnt  the  apocalytlc  sales  pitch  that  guar- 
antees success.  It's  the  aroma  of  something 

gpeclal a  kind  of  sweatless  sincerity — that 

eiudes  from  the  salesman  Tour  ordinary 
evangelist  may  say  the  same  thing,  but  he 
tuBt  doesn-t  get  the  reeulU  that  Billy  Qraham 
commands  when  he  shouts,  "Today  the  whole 
world  is  on  fire!  ...  The  flames  are  licking 
ail  around  our  world— the  roof  is  about  to 
cave  in  .  .  "etc.  And  when  Ralph  Nader 
warns  "This  Is  not  the  time  to  fool  around, 
wastuig  countless  hours  watching  television 
or  chitchatting  .  .  .  not  when  the  future  of 
clvUlsatlon  la  at  stake,"  he  draws  a  much 
more  universal  and  much  more  profound  re- 
gponse  than  virtually  the  same  admonition 
does  when  it  comes  from  Lester  Maddox. 

Whatever  singular  quality  It  is  that   ac- 
counto  for  the  difference.  John  W.  Gardner 
certamly  has  it.  If  he  had  been  an  actor  back 
In  the  days   when  HoUywood   considered   a 
potted  palm  In  a  hotel  lobby  the  height  of 
rtegance,  Gardner  would  have  been  cast  as  a 
don  an  Episcopal  minister  or  a  banker.  His 
voice  and  manner  are  right.  And  even  though 
the  Idea  packaged  by  hU  voice  and  manner 
may  be  stunningly  naive   ("Why,  the  peace 
movement  alone  U  as  hard  a  political  force 
•8  the  oU  lobbyl") ,  the  people  believe  in  him. 
So  he  is  a  first-rate  apocalyptic  salesman. 
"The  nation  U  In  deep  trouble,"  he  mtoned 
in  1970,  and  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  miUlon  peo- 
ple trembled  and  began  sending  in  their  »16 
to  jom  his  organisation.  Common  Cause — 
called  a  people's  lobby  and  dedicated  to  pro- 
moting   "housing,    employment,    education, 
beeith,   consumer    protection,    environment, 
law  enforcement,   admmistratlon  of   Justice 
(and  the)    reordering  of  national  priorities 
and  Governmental  reform."  A  pretty  big  or- 
der for  Common  Cause's  two  full-time  profes- 
sional lobbyists  to  handle,  you  must  admit, 
but  for  the  moment  let's  not  talk  crltlcaUy, 
Common  Cause  is  remarkable  for  a  nvim- 
ber  of  reasons.  For  one  thing.  Its  size.  Even  if 
nothing  great  emerges  from  it.  Gardner  will 
have  put  his  tidy  mark  on  history,  for  In 
slightly  more  than  a  year  he  pulled  together 
an   organlaatlon   exceeded    In    size    by   only 
two  dozen   labor   tinlons.  Each  person  who 
paid  his  $16  hoped  that  It  would  be  used  to 
save  his  Government's  soul,  and  the  fact  that 
even  one  800th  of  the  citizenry — fresh  from 
fire  years  of  L.B  J.  and  four  years  of  R.MJ*. — 
believed  salvation  possible  la  also  truly  re- 
markable. 

Th*  third  remarkable  thing  about  Com- 
mon Causa  Is  that  despite  its  many  abeurdl- 
ties  it's  still  quite  ^pealing.  Common  Cause 
propagandists  are  uncommonly  ,  pious  and 
wmdy  and  boastful  about  their  work,  and 
they  are  also  quite  inaccurate.  They  claim  to 
have  done  much  more  than  they  reaUy  have 
done;  they  claim  to  be  much  more  powerful 
than  they  really  are;  they  offer  as  their  very 
own  Ideas  that  were  old  long  before  Cooamon 
Cause  came  into  existence.  In  short,  like  all 
polltleo-evangeUstlc  movements,  Common 
Cause  has  its  share  of  quackery  and  deceit. 
Tet,  on  balance,  the  nation  Is  better  off  be- 
cause Gardner  goes  around  chanting  bis  d<^- 
ful  quasi  sermons,  and  It's  probably  also  ac- 
curate to  say  that  Common  Cause  has  girded 
the  loins  of  the  timid  taxpaylng  citizen  in  a 
fashion  no  other  organisation  has  done  in 

The  worst  mlstalce  that  one  oouHl  possibly 
make  would  be  to  think  ot  Oanlner  as  a 
radical  relormer.  His  phUoeopby  has  received 


the  seal  of  i^^proval  of  Retid*r'»  Dif«*t,  where 
ntn^  erf  bis  H>eechas  m/oA  essays  h«vs  appeared 
in  the  past  dacads— sevso  aan  thass  than 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  was  chosen — and  of  fortvMe 
r,«.fl^»tii«  which  once  admiringly  published 
excerpU  from  two  GarOBer  books  It  quite 
accurately  deecrlbed  as  "mMal  tracU." 

The  Idea  that  the  puWie  should  seize  cer- 
tain corporations  borrlllas  him.  Having  been 
kept  by  the  largess  of  the  Carnegie  riches 
for  19  years,  Gardner  puts  much  trust  in 
Americas  great  families."  He  apparently 
believes  in  spreading  political  power  evenly 
over  the  people  (althoiigh  he  once  said  of 
the  political  process,  "It  Is  not  essential  that 
everyone  participate.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  If 
everyone  suditenly  did,  the  society  would  fly 
apart!")  as  long  as  democracy  Is  not  equated 
with  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  money. 
When  1  suggested  to  him  that  the  moet  nec- 
essary reform  needed  in  this  country  is  a 
redistribution  of  wealth,  he  became  quite 
angry,  ridiculed  this  as  "one  of  those  big 
round  phrasee  that  sound  great"  and  even- 
tually broke  off  our  dtecuaalon  by  calling  me 
•  arrogant — and.  If  you  don't  mlod  my  saying 

so.  snotty."  ^  ^w   . 

One  of  Gardner's  aides  Uter  explained  that 
Gardner  avoids  talking  about  redistribution 
of  weidth  because  "It  does  scare  off  some 
people  who  aren't  sure  If  It's  their  wealth 
youTe  talking  about." 

There  are  certain  people  of  considerable 
wealth  whom  he  has  Indeed  taken  great  pains 
not  to  frighten  away,  for  they  have  helped 
keep  him  In  business  as  a  modest  reformer 
since  19«8,  The  two  ma)or  do-gooding  opera- 
tions Gardner  has  headed  are  th*  Urban 
Coalition  (along  with  Its  lobbying  counter- 
part, the  Urban  Coalition  Action  CouncU  t 
and  Conunon  Cause. 

The  Urban  Coalition  was  generously  bank- 
rolled by  corporations  such  as  thoee  whose 
executives  have  served  on  the  Urban  Coali- 
tion board :  Litton  Industries,  the  Aluminum 
Company  of  AnKrica.  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank.  A.  T.  Sc  T.,  Boise  Cascade  Corporation, 
General  Motors  Corporation. 

And  when  he  started  Common  Cause,  he 
tapped  the  same  kind  of  personal  and  corpo- 
rate pockets— John  D.  Rockefeller  HI,  John 
Hay  Whitney,  Arthur  Krlm,  Sol  Llnowitz,  the 
Watsons  of  IBM.  Time  Inc  .  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany. Norton  Simon. 

Uke  the  true  reformer.  Gardner  thinks 
he  has  a  stronger  character  and  purer  heart 
than  other  men.  He  has  said  that  politicians 
who  seek  an  'aUlance  with  the  masses  "  may 
be  Just  "power-hungry  men";  but  of  course 
he  wouldn't  misuse  Common  Cause's  mass 
alliance.  Likewise,  though  he  bellevee  the 
corporate  drtlar  corrupts  politics,  he  also  be- 
llevee Common  Cause  Is  Immune  from  such 
corruption.  I  asked  how  he  can  be  so  sure, 
but  he  didn't  lUce  the  question.  And  when 
I  asked  If  he  did  not  In  fact  repreeent  "the 
estabUshmant,"  he  became  so  Irritated  he 
reftjaed  to  discuss  It. 

Of  course,  he  does  represent  the  estab- 
lishment. He's  sort  of  the  lay  chaplain  erf 
Fortune's  600.  "Businessmen  respect  him, 
especially  big  businessmen, "  a  cloee  friend 
of  Gardner's  once  said.  "Maybe  It's  because 
the  bigger  the  businessman  Is,  the  more  ideal- 
istic he's  apt  to  be."  Maybe.  And  maybe  ttiey 
like  him  because  they  are  convinced  Gardner 
wiU  never  let  his  reform  movement  get  out 
ot  hand.  After  ail.  he  has  always  mingled 
easily  and  worked  closely  and  sympathetically 
with  the  corporate  world.  He  has  served  as  a 
consultant  to  the  Pentagon,  helped  put  to- 
gether the  Band  Corporation's  nonprtrflt  Sys- 
tem Developmairt  Corporation,  served  on  the 
board  at  directof*  ot  such  corporatlone  as 
aheU  Oil,  Amertsaa  AHUims,  Tims  Ine.  and 
the  New  Tock  TBlapbooa  Oompany. 

Understandably,    Time    ooosldered    Gard- 


ner's sentiments  worthy  of  being  published 
M  ui  SMay  la  l9Sa  whan  ha  wrote  of  the 
Top  People:  "Contemporary  critics  oftwn  ap- 
pear to  brieve  that  the  smothering  ot  in- 
dlvlduaUty  is  a  conaaqtMnc*  ot  intentional 
dsolslons  by  people  at  the  top.  Right-wingers 
blame  Government  leaders,  left-wingers 
blame  corporate  leaders  But  the  modern 
leader  Is  alwavs  In  some  measure  caught  in 
the  system.  To  a  considerable  dagree,  the  sys- 
tem dit«rminee  how  and  when  he  wlU  exer- 
cise power.  The  queen  bee  is  as  much  a 
prisoner  of  the  system  as  is  any  other  in  the 
hive. " 

It  wasn't  clear,  as  Is  often  the  case  with 
Gardner's  essavs  and  speeches,  jxjst  what  he 
was  getting  at.  What  system  outside  Gov- 
ernment and  the  corporate  world  did  be  have 
in  T««t»rt  as  the  vlllalnt  Could  It  be  some  mys- 
teriOMS  system  originating  with  the  Lower 
Claasee? 

If  one  were  to  judge  Common  Cause  oiily 
from  the  list  of  "sample"  msmbers  distrib- 
uted by  the  organization's  pubhclty  office. 
one  would  have  to  conclude  that  nobody  can 
get  In  unless  his  name  has  appeared  fre- 
quently on  the  front  page,  society  page,  movie 
page  or  financial  pago.  Bveryone  on  the  list 
IS  somebody:  Mrs.  Dean  Acheson.  Wlnthrop 
Aldrtch.  Hugh  Auchlncloss,  Ralph  Bellamy,  S. 
I.  Hayakawa,  Predrlc  March.  Gregory  Peck. 
Dr.  Jonas  Salk.  WeU.  you  get  tbe  idea. 

And  from  some  of  the  names,  one  might 
wonder  just  how  common  a  cause  can  get. 
There  Is  Thomas  ("Tommy  the  Cork")  Cor- 
coran ioT  example,  one  of  Washington's  best 
wheeler-dealer  lobbyists,  whose  career 
reached  a  high  point  of  sorts  a  few  years 
back  when  a  Congressional  committee  inves- 
tigated the  way  he  went  about  getting  a 
natural -gas  rate  Increase  through  the  Federal 
Power  Oomnrfaslon.  And  there  is  the  gentle- 
man so  weU  remembered  at  Attica  prison. 
Governor  Nelson  Rockefeller,  whose  Idea  of 
democracy  is  sometimes  lUustrated  by  nin- 
nlug  a  highway  through  your  front  room  and 
sometimes  by  withholding  money  from  needy 
Insane  asylums.  And  there  Is  Robert  Mc- 
Namara,  whoee  efforts  on  behalf  of  interna- 
tional peace  need  no  explanation  here.  (Re- 
member, please,  the  officials  of  Common 
Cause— not  I— have  singled  out  these  names 
for  your  special  attention.) 

But  m  fact  the  membership,  like  the  hler- 
arcby.  Is  a  mUture  of  the  middle  class  and 
up  Balancing  chairman  Gardner  at  tbe  top 
is  president  Jack  Conway,  an  assistant  to 
Walther  Heuther  for  many  years,  and  old 
labor  organizer  and  a  crafty  lobbyist.  And  If 
the  establishment-oriented  membership  Is  , 
not  exactly  balanced  by  honest  progressives, 
at  least  it  Is  diluted,  as  wiU  be  shown  later 

No  effort  Is  made  to  disguise  the  eUtlst 
atmospbere  that  surrounds  Gardner,  an  al- 
moephere  to  which  be  contribute*  with  little 
anecdotes,  such  as  one  he  told  an  admiring 
audience  in  WSshlngton.  It  started  out  like 
this-  "I  remember  once  when  I  wae  walking 
down  the  waterfront  In  San  Pranctaoo— not 
tomeihing  I  normally  do— and  a  limousine 
[not  Just  a  plain  car)  coming  in  my  direc- 
tion slowed  down  and  a  lady  stuck  her  head 
out  the  window  and  said.  'Keep  up  the  good 
work,  Mr.  Gardner!'  " 

Nloe  members  appreciate  those  subtle  as- 
surances oi  good  taste. 

"Hie  CommiMj  Causs  staff  contributes  Its 
share  to  this  atmosphere.  In  a  press  release 
about  the  visit  of  Wbeaiock  Whitney,  a  prom- 
inent Uberal  BepubUcan  from  Mlnneaota,  to 
the  Washington  oOlces,  the  note  of  TU>ble»$e 
oMi^e  ^pras  right  on  top:  -IWWtney)  wae  tre- 
ueBdkMMly  Unpreaaed.  Hs  did  not  hsive  an 
MppolBtaent  with  lifr.  OartbMr,  but  Mr.  Oard- 
nsr  nsst  hlaa  and  «veo  gave  him  a  parsotial 
tour  ot  tha    ~ 
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TiM  HaufW  met  at  13  o'clock  noon. 

The  Ctmoimtn,  9mw.  BdwMd  O.  I**ch, 
D.D..  offered  the  foUowlng  pi»yer: 

See  that  fume  render  evil  for  etM.  but 
ever  toUom  Oat  which  is  oood,  bath 
among  tomrsavea  cm4  to  all  me*.— I 
TheaaaionlanB  5:  15. 

Eternal  Patlier,  as  we  bow  In  Thy 
presence,  grant  that  Thy  grace  may  so 
posaees  our  hearts  that  our  words  may 
be  ggntT*"".  our  ways  gentle,  and  our 
work  gratifying  to  Thee. 

Clflaase  us  from  all  unrighteousness 
and  fUl  ua  with  Thy  spirit  that  we  may 
think  clearly,  speak  wisely,  and  live  nobly 
as  we  labor  for  the  good  of  our  country 
and  for  peace  m  our  world. 

In  Thy  holy  name  we  pray.    Amen. 


ADDITIONAL    LEQISLATIVB 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BOGOS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute.) ,     ^^, 

UT.  BOGGB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  axmounce  to  the  House  that  later 
In  the  day  a  resolution  will  be  called  up 
siispending  the  3 -day  rule  for  the  con- 
sideration of  conference  reports.  This  Is 
necessary  In  order  to  consider  confer- 
ence reports  between  now  and  the  recess 
of  the  Congress. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  aPKAJCER.  The  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  at  ttie  last  day's  pro- 
ceedings and  annoimces  to  the  House  his 
approral  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  luonMiin  from  the  aoiate  by  Mr. 
Arrtngton.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the 
followtag  title,  in  which  the  concurr«ice 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

3  aaoo.  An  act  to  authorlM  appropriations 
for  adfUtlonal  ooata  of  VuuX  aoquUaUon  for 
tb«  Datlonal  park  ■ystam. 

The  message  also  annoxmced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  c<Bif  erence  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  ttw  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  3726) 
entitled  "An  act  to  extoid  and  amend 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969 
to  afford  more  eiiual  export  opportunity. 
to  establish  a  Council  on  International 
Ec<»uHnic  Policy,  and  for  other  purposes." 
The  message  also  announced  that  the 
|e^iT<nt*  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee o#  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses   on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJt  15097)   entitled  "An  act  making 
apprapriatlons  for  the  Department  of 
Traasportatkn  and  related  agendas  for 
the  flaeal  year  endhig  June  30.  1973.  and 
tor  other  purpoees." 

The  meesage  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  3  to  the  foregoing  bill. 

The  Tnfwtg*  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  r^;>ort  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conf  ueooe  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  TTmiy  on  the  amend- 
ments of  Om  Senate  to  the  bill  (SJL 
ISfiM)  KititlMl  "An  act  to  amend  the 
DMeta*  of  miimt*'*^  Pottoe  and  Pire- 
man's  Salarr  Aot  of  IMS  to  Incraaee  sal- 
aries, and  for  other 


A  DOUBLE  STANDARD  FOR  GEN- 
ERALS AND  COAL  MINERS? 

(Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous  mat- 

ter.>  ,      ,, 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  there  a  double  standard  for 
generals  and  coal  miners? 

There  has  been  some  mumbling  and 
gnunbllng  by  certain  high  administra- 
tion offtcials,  including  former  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  John  Connally.  that  pay- 
ments for  coal  miners'  black  limg  may 
exceed  the  budget. 

The  New  York  Times  of  .A.ugust  11  car- 
ries a  report  of  the  medical  record  of 
retiring  Air  Force  Gen.  John  D.  Lavelle. 
It  seems  that  General  Lavelle  has  been 
awarded  70  percent  disability  for  emphy- 
sema, a  heart  miuTnur.  and  a  back  prob- 
lem. According  to  the  New  York  Times 
account: 

A  copy  of  a  "pulmonary  function  study" 
performed  by  Air  Porce  doctors  on  Oeneral 
Lavelle  April  3.  four  daya  before  he  retired, 
■bowed  the  vital  capacity  of  his  lungs,  which 
Is  the  total  amount  of  air  that  can  be  ex- 
haled, to  be  101  percent  of  normal. 

A  second  test  was  c»nducted  to  measure 
the  amount  of  air  that  could  be  expelled  in 
one  second.  The  general  obtained  a  r«Ung  of 
72  on  tbts  test. 

According  to  the  sixth  edition  of  Harrtson's 
Principles  of  Internal  Medicine,  a  score  of 
S9  Is  considered  normal  for  a  man  of  Oeneral 
LATeUe's  age.  Tlui  general's  score  on  this  test 
also  eroeeded  the  Air  Perce's  own  standard 
score  of  70,  which  must  be  met  by  pilots 
before  they  can  qualify  for  flight  duty. 

l^ere  are  thousands  of  coal  miners 
who  have  pneumoconiosis  from  the  in- 
halation of  coal  dust  into  their  lungs  who 
cannot  collect  compensation.  The  Con- 
gress has  recognized  this  problem  and 
passed  a  new  law  in  May  of  this  year  to 
enable  many  of  these  disabled  miners  to 
qualify.  It  is  outrageous  that  the  admin- 
istration now  wants  to  establish  a  double 
standard  for  generalfl  and  coal  miners. 
Why  should  General  Lavelle  get  a  fat, 
tax-free  retirement,  claiming  he  has  dis- 
abling emphysema  while  playing  tennis 
eveiy  day.  and  the  coiJ  miner  gasping 
for  breath  is  tokl  that  to  pay  him  would 
unbalance  tbe  budget? 


THE  PRESIDEWrS  VIEWS  ON 
GUN  CONTROL 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  Honse  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  octend  his  remarks, 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  spon- 
sor of  HJl.  120T7,  a  bill  to  ban  the  sale 
of  domestic  Saturday  night  es)eelals— the 
cheap  handguns  which  are  widely  used  In 
robberies,  miu-ders,  and  other  violent 
crimes — I  was  pleased  to  note  that  Presi- 
dent Nixon  has  urged  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  pass  legislation  oratiawing 
these  weapons.  For  the  information  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  public  I  will  insert 
at  this  point  an  article  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  August  11,  1972.  on  this 
matter. 
Nixon  Uaecs  House  To  Pass  Hamsovx  Bill 

The  White  House  yesterday  uigwl  tbe  Houae 
of  Rapresentatlvee  to  act  this  year  on  Senate- 
passed  legislation  to  ban  tlM  sale  of  the 
cheap,  easily  concealed  guns  called  "Satur- 
day night  specials." 

Boaald  L.  Zlsgler.  presUtarttal  press  secre- 
tary, did  not  spedfioaUy  endocM  ttM  meas- 
ui«  approred  Wednesday  by  tb»  Senate  but 
said  President  Ntxsn  "snppocts  eUminatlon  of 
Saturday  nlgbt  spaclaU." 

Declining  to  deal  directly  with  tb«  specifics 
of  the  Senate  blU.  he  said  Mr.  Nlson  believes 
legislation  "should  be  wonled  In  such  a  way 
as  not  to  penalize  the  many  legitimate  sports- 
men and  target  ^looters. 

In  a  CBS  interview.  Sen.  Bdward  M.  Ken- 
nedy (D-Mass>,  who  unsucceesfnlly  sought 
to  require  licensing  and  reglatattlon  of  gun 
owners  and  cwtaln  flieamis,  said  "It  defies 
reason,  it  defies  ratlonaUty"  not  to  do  so. 


ONE  THOUSAND  PERCENT  BACKING 

(Mr.  HALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  liis  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  morn- 
ing mall  I  received  a  form  letter  from 
the  Democrat  nominee  for  President  of 
the  United  States.  He  suggested  that  I 
give  him  "my  hwrt  and  my  hand,  along 
with  a  $25  »ftmpaiyn  contrlbutiim." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  I  am  unable 
to  cranply  with  the  Senator's  request  for 
I  fear  that  if  by  some  remote  chance  he 
would  be  elected,  he  would  not  only  have 
my  heart  and  my  hsmd.  but  my  wallet, 
my  security,  my  freedom,  and  my  scalp, 
to  say  nothing  of  other  vital  and  treae- 
urad  although  veetigal  parts  of  my  anat- 
omy. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  the  only  r^iiy  that  I  can 
make  to  the  Senator  is  that  while  I  do 
not  choose  to  contrlbnte  to  his  campaign, 
I  can  otter  him  the  same  Und  of  "1.000 
percent  backing"  that  he  gave  the  junior 
Senator  from  Missouri,  who  was  one  of 
his  eight  or  10  choioee  for  vice  president. 


OUR  FAILURE  TO  PROTECT  THE 
PUBLIC  INTEREST  ON  THE  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  SYSTEM 

Mr.  PATMAH  adced  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
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minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 

™Sf  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  later  in 
todays  Record,  I  shaD  discuss  in  some 
detail  the  faUures  <rf  the  Congrees  and 
the  Nixon  administration  to  protect  the 
public  on  monetary  policy. 

Many  Americans  question  how  It  is 
possible  for  their  elected  representa- 
tiv^  to  allow  a  Federal  agency— the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System— to  operate  with- 
out an  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  without  coming  to  Congress 
for  appropriations.  The  constituents  of 
Members  of  this  House  are  asking  how 
we  could  aUow  this  agency  to  continue  to 
retain  Government  securities  which  have 
been  paid  for  once  by  the  credit  of  the 
United  States. 

These  bonds — approaching  $71  biJ- 
Uon— vshould  be  retired  and  subtracted 
from  the  national  debt.  Instead,  the  U.S. 
Treasury  continues  to  pay  interest  to 
the  tune  of  $4  billion  annually  on  these 
bonds  and  the  Federal  Reserve  uses  this 
slush  fund  to  finance  its  far-flung  oper- 
ations and  to  ignore  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple and  their  elected  represpntatives. 


permlssltm  granted  for  the  flUng  of  this 
rule? 

The  SPEAKER.  Ttie  Qislr  win  ad- 
vise the  gwitltnan  tHat  tlie  resolution 
was  r^jorted  yestCTday. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Couixr)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yieid  the 
usual  30  minutes  to  tlie  able  and  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Csdifomia 
'Mr.  Smith > ,  pending  which  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


APPOINTMENT   OP    CONFEREES    ON 
S    1819.  RELOCATION  ASSISTANCE 

Mr.  KLUCZYNSKI.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  lake  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  «S.  1819'  t« 
amend  tlie  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition 
Policies  Act  of  197C  to  provide  for  mini- 
mum Federal  paj-ments  after  Julj- 1. 1972. 
for  relocation  assistance  made  available 
under  federally  assisted  programs  and 
for  an  extension  of  the  efTective  date  of 
the  act,  With  House  amendments  thereto. 
insist  on  the  House  amendments,  and 
agree  to  the  conference  requested  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  D- 
linois?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
KLUCZYNSKI,  Wright,  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Harsha,  and  Don  H.  Clausen. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 

point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
rail  of  the  House 

.\  mil  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 

mmes: 

iBoll  No.  3281 

.\borre.'>:  PTrtwards.  .Ms.  McMillan 

Anderson.  Esch  Michel 

Tenn.  r'rellnghuysen  Murphy.  N.T. 

BaXillo  aailflanakis  Nicliols 

Brker  Qallagher  O'Neill 

Bfirin;;  Ooldwater  Passman 

Betis  Orsy  Pelly 

Blii.ioii  HSKSUi  Pryor.  Ark. 

Ci^zv.ey  Hairlngtou  Rarlck 

Carter  Harvey  Relet 

Chanibc.'lain       Hawkins  Rhodes 

Ciaiicy  Hubert  Rienie 

Ciaik.  MeciUer,  1.1-iSs.  Rxmey,  N.Y. 

Clay  ':'^''an  H^usselot 

Conte  "?uU  Ry«n 

Oonyers  oarraan  8cumllz 

CuxUn  :ieii.U  .Sprlager 

Davis,  W1.V  Kyros  dtaggers 

rH?lliims  'andnim  T«>B!rtie.  callf 

Dennis  l*«i?ett  Teagxie.  Test 

DlngeU  :,innon  '.Ulman 

Dowdy  -«nt  Veysey 

D.vyer  i,oug.  La.  Waldie 

Edmon'iscn  McCloskey 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  362 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

Bv  unsuiimous  coiisent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  CONFERENCE 

REPORTS  ON  THE  SAME  DAY 

REPORTED 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion Oi  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1094  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  1094 
Resolietl.  That  during  the  remainder  of 
this  week  It  Bh»U  be  In  order  to  conaider 
conference  reports  the  same  day  reported, 
notwithstanding  the  pxovialona  of  clause  2. 
rule  XXVni. 

PMUJAllKNTAET    INQUUT 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  liMiulry. 

Mr.  OROas.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  was 
CXVIIl 178* — Part  22 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CONFERENCE 
REPORTS  ON  THE  SAME  DAY  RE- 
PORTED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  <  Mr.  Colmer  ) .  Is  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beheve 
just  before  the  quorum  call.  I  had  yielded 
the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  minority,  to 
the  able  and  distingtiished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Smith)  ;  pending 
which,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such 
brief  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  is  a  sim- 
ple resolution  providing  for  a  simple 
objectiye.  namely,  to  permit  the  House 
in  these  2  or  3  remaining  days  of  the 
session  pjior  to  our  taking  a  vacation 
beginning  at  the  end  of  this  week,  to 
wit,  Friday,  to  consider  conference  re- 


ports without  having  to  watt  the  pre- 
requisite number  of  days  required  under 
the  rules  of  the  Houm  and  that  U  aU 
there  Is  to  It.  Ftcn  my  potait  of  view,  I 
always  prefer  the  ontoriy  prooadore,  but 
you  cannot  eat  yoor  cake  aad  have  it. 
toa  We  are  ettber  gotam  to  have  to  go 
through  the  procedure  of  waivlo«  the  3- 
day  rule,  or  we  are  gotng  to  have  to 
remain  in  peeston  past  the  reeeas  (tete. 
or  wc  are  going  to  have  to  let  these  oen- 
ferenc*  reports  go  over;  it  is  Just  that 
simple. 

I  yMd  to  mj-  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Bmooc) . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  should 
like  to  ask  my  good  friend,  the  chairman 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  if  Xhtre  is  any 
expectation  of  tiiat  '*lat  cat"  cattle 
baron  bill  coming  in  here  before  we  re- 
cess as  a  confereDfee  committee  report. 

Mr.  COLMER.  I  am  always  happy  to 
cooperate  with  my  good  friend  frtm 
Massachusetts,  but  I  am  sure  he  would 
not  want  me  to  mislead  him.  I  cod  only 
answer  that  question  by  simply  saying  I 
have  no  knowledge  whatoter  on  the  sub- 
ject of  what  conference  reports  will  be 
called  up. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  MassaehusetU.  I  just 
wish  to  point  out  to  my  good  fricsd  here 
that  I  undMTstand  from  the  rumors  that  I 
hear  from  tiie  paiee  boys  outside — and 
that  is  the  most  reliable  source  of  Infor- 
maton  one  can  find  around  here — that 
this  "fat  cat"  cattle  baron  hill  will  be 
coming  in  here,  and  the  Members  are  not 
tzom?  to  hive  too  much  of  a  chance  to 
read  what  the  conference  oommittee  has 
done.  If  that  is  so.  very  reluctantly  I  will 
iiave  to  oppose  the  gentleman's  motion 
here  today,  because  up  in  the  Northeast 
section  of  this  country  we  have  hundreds 
of  people  who  are  losing  their  jobs  in  the 
tanneries  of  America  as  a  result  of  their 
closmg,  because  the  cattle  people  of  this 
country  are  sending  their  best  hides 
overseas  and  we  are  getting  the  lower  end 
o[  the  barrel. 

I  do  not  oce  how  we  in  the  eastern 
part  of  this  country  can  support  tlus  rule 
if  tills  is  going  to  take  place. 

We  find  the  administration.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  two  po&itLon&.  In  one  position 
the  Secretary  of  Commeroe  is  aaniring 
the  hide  people  tiiat  he  is  taking  care  of 
them;  he  has  got  this  restriction  on  a 
1971  level:  and  in  the  other  position  we 
have  got  the  Secretarj-  of  Commerce  as- 
suring the  cattle  people  that  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  taken  care  of  because  they  are 
going  to  remove  the  restrictions  a\  e*- 
ports. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  think  thfrt  we 
can  act  on  the  gentleman's  motion  here 
today  in  a  fair  and  equitable  way  in  view 
of  the  ur.employment  situation  in  Uiis 
countrj',  i'nd  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
cattle  producers  of  this  country  are  pres- 
ently orgfiniang — preeenUy  organising— 
great  campcugn  committees;  and  you  and 
I  know  what  they  want  to  do.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  rush  this  thrmicii.  and 
I  certainly  oppoee  the  motion  of  the  sen- 
tleman.  the  chairman  of  the  Rulee  Com- 
mittee. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  CaUfomlft.  BIT.  Speaker, 
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I  yield  myself  such  Ume  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  was  heard  to 
executive  session  yesterday  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  supported  it  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  find  myself  a  lltUe  bit  con- 
fuaed.  Mr.  Speaker,  because  I  thought  we 
were  trying  to  expedite  the  matters 
which  were,  for  the  most  ptirt,  noncon- 
troyersial  conference  reports. 

Now  the  first  thing  I  am  told  here  to- 
day Is  that  some  of  the  Members  ap- 
parently have  objection  to  3.  3726,  the 
Export  Administration  Act  extension, 
which  I  think  would  probably  be  the  first 
measure  caUed  up.  I  think  probably  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BuRKi)  was  just  talking  about  that.  In 
addition  to  that  of  course  ail  the  mat- 
ters that  oould  be  brought  up  are  listed 
on  pages  4,  5.  6.  7,  8.  and  9  of  the  calen- 
dar. As  best  I  can  determine  in  looking 
over  them,  we  could  possibly  have  H.R. 
13088,  national  accelerated  reforestation, 
that  was  filed  in  the  House  on  August  14; 
posribly  HJl.  16495.  military  procure- 
ment authorlaatlon.  1973,  if  they  get  the 
conference  report  in,  and  of  course  that 
is  very  important.  I  just  mentioned  3 
379«.  Export  Administration  Act  exten- 
sion. Then  there  could  be  H.R.  15641, 
military  construction  authorization,  1973, 
and  taiat,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  very  im- 
portant. Then  we  have  this  one  which 
would  be  eligible  if  this  resolution  passes. 
H.R.  15680,  District  of  Columbia  police 
and  firemen  salary  increases,  filed  in  the 
House  on  August  15. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  I  am  not  opposed  to  this  res- 
olution if  we  can  have  the  assurance  of 
the  leadership  that  this  export  bill  is  not 
going  to  be  taken  up  before  we  leave 
here. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  That  Is 
something  I  have  no  control  over.  This 
is  simply  a  matter  of  the  individual's 
own  opinion  as  to  our  procedure  when 
we  try  to  dispose  of  as  much  as  we  can. 
The  Republicans  hope  we  can  get  out  of 
here  Friday  night  so  we  can  have  our 
conrention,  so  I  will  leave  the  situation 
up  to  the  individual  Members.  I  am  sure 
I  speak  correctly  when  I  say  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ger.ald  R. 
I^3R0) ,  our  minority  leader,  supports  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  QERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  respond.  I  do  support  the  resolu- 
tion and  I  do  wish  to  point  out  there  are 
certain  matters  that  in  my  judgment 
and  in  the  judgment  of  others  do  require 
some  action  prior  to  when  we  recess  or 
adjourn  by  Friday.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an 
unreasonable  reqiiest.  Tlierefore  I  in- 
tend to  support  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
%Mak«r,  I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  three  requests  for 
time. 

I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia   i  Mr.  Blackburn  ) . 

Mr.  BLACKBURN  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  resolution.  We  have 
heard  everyone  speaking  in  favor  of  it 
saying,  well,  we  do  not  need  to  observe 
all  these  procedures  because  we  are  get- 
ting into  the  closing  hours  of  the  session 
and  we  have  so  much  neces.sary  legisla- 
Uon  that  must  be  dealt  with.  Therefore 
we  have  the  kind  of  resolution  which  we 
are  now  told  is  necessary 

Gentlemen.  I  am  remuided  of  the 
words  of,  I  believe,  Mr.  Justice  Holmes, 
who  was  dealing  with  a  lawsuit.  A  lawyer 
brought  his  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
He  said.  "Well.  I  have  been  thrown  out  of 
court  on  just  a  mere  technicality,  just  a 
matter  of  procedure  which  I  failed  to 
observe  in  filing  my  lawsuit.  I  was  maybe 
a  little  bit  too  late  but  why  should  my 
client  lose  his  rights  because  I  have 
slipped  up  on  a  procedural  defect?"  Jus- 
tice Holmes  made  this  observation,  that 
is  as  applicable  today  as  it  was  then,  it 
seems  to  me.  He  said:  "Law  without  form 
is  chaos." 

I  have  noticed  a  tendency  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  during  the  6  years  I 
have  be«i  here  that  when  we  get  into 
the  closing  hours  of  any  session  chaos 
becomes  the  order  of  the  day  and  we 
begin  to  waive  such  technicalities  as 
that  which  suggests  all  Members  should 
know  what  we  are  voting  on  before  we 
vote.  Then  we  find  ourselves  saddled  with 
laws  we  have  to  explain  much  later  when 
we  go  back  to  our  people 

It  has  been  brought  up  that  we  must 
have  some  of  these  laws  or  it  will  create 
hardship  in  the  country.  If  such  pro- 
cedures are  needed,  let  us  deal  with  them 
on  a  unanimous-consent  request  basis. 
Members  of  this  House  are  responsible 
individuals.  If  they  recognize  a  genuine 
need  for  some  legislation  and  see  that 
the  countr>'  wnll  suffer  for  some  reason, 
we  are  not  going  to  have  opposition;  but, 
we  are  going  to  have  opposition  when  we 
have  controversial  matters  which  should 
be  explained  before  they  are  passed. 

I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts that  the  reason  this  general 
resolution  is  being  sought  in  advance  is 
because  it  is  known  there  will  be  opposi- 
tion when  this  Export  Administration 
Act  extension  is  brought  up.  This  is  a 
typical  example  of  what  we  find  in  the 
closmg  hours  of  Congress.  The  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee  has  a  bill  pro- 
viding much  needed  authority  for  the 
President,  which  is  going  to  expire 
shortly. 

The  conferees  have  attached  a  pro- 
vision which  the  House  has  rejected: 
they  have  attached  a  provision  to  require 
the  establishment  of  a  council  for  advis- 
ing the  President  on  international  eco- 
nomic matters. 

We  debated  this  matter  very  thor- 
oughly several  weeks  ago.  We  pointed  out 
that  there  are  some  650  councils  in  ex- 
istence now,  and  it  was  very  questionable 
as  to  why  we  needed  to  establish  a  new 


bureaucracy,  with  their  never-ending  re- 
quests for  ftmds. 

Yes,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  controversy 
attached  to  this  measure,  and  the  House, 
very  roughly,  I  would  say,  by  three  out 
of  four,  judging  by  the  voice  vote,  was 
opposed  to  the  establishment  of  this 
council. 

But,  with  the  typical  conference  type 
of  fashion,  the  conferees  of  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  have 
submitted  to  the  will  of  the  Senate. 

Gentlemen,  what  is  involved  here  is 
the  integrity  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives itself.  Is  there  a  need  for  a  House 
of  Representatives?  Do  we  need  to  go 
through  the  exercise  of  debating  and 
voting  on  resolutions  and  amendments 
to  bills,  when  every  time  we  go  to  con- 
ference at  the  other  end  of  the  hall  we 
accept  any-thing  the  Senate  throws  in 
our  direction? 

Gtentlemen.  if  this  were  not  a  matter 
about  which  I  have  such  strong  feelings, 
I  a.ssure  you  I  would  not  be  here  resist- 
ing this  motion  today:  but  we  have  to 
resist  this  resolution,  to  pass  the  message 
through  to  the  Senate  and  to  anybody 
else  who  happens  to  be  in  earshot  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  not  go- 
•ng  to  be  run  over  roughshod. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  rejection  ol 
this  resolution. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Weak- 
er. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  'Mr.  Hall)  . 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  firmly 
i;i  opposition  to  this  resolution.  I  speak 
a£  the  chairman  of  the  minority  Com- 
mittee  on  the  Consent  Calendar  Objec- 
tors and  also  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Continued  Congressional 
Operations. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  rule  that  brings 
chaos  at  the  end  of,  or  as  we  approach 
the  end  of  any  session,  or  adjournment 
sine  die.  by  agreement  between  the  two 
bodies. 

We  have  tried  to  cooperate  by  allowing 
long  lists  of  extra  imanimous-consent 
requests  to  be  brought  up  during  this  past 
week.  Indeed.  I  win  remind  the  Mem- 
bers that  we  have  Eillowed,  by  unanimous 
consent,  an  extra  day  for  suspension  of 
the  rules,  on  the  calendar  this  week. 

As  the  previous  weaker  said,  any 
thinking  Mwnber  will  allow  these  things 
III  good  faith  if  a  need  is  demon- 
strated, but  this  proposal  gives  carte 
blanche  elimination  of  orderly  process 
and  foretells  chaos.  Many  of  us  truly  do 
our  homework  and  read  these  bills  and 
reports  in  advance.  This  resolution  ob- 
viously waives  all  points  of  order,  by  def- 
inition. There  is  no  opportunity  for  prior 
study.  We  obviate  the  3-day  rule  for 
printing  prior  to  consideration,  as  de- 
veloped by  the  Joint  Commission  on  the 
Reorganization  of  the  Congress. 

There  must  be  an  tmdue  fear  of  denial 
of  imanimous-consent  requests. 

We  would  be  legislating  in  the  dark  on 
controversial  legislatiOD,  to  be  sure. 

There  is  an  available  and  eaey  way  bo 
do  this.  We  oan  do  it  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
under  a  rule  of  suspension  at  any  time,  if 
not  granted  on  a  tinanlmous-conaent  re- 


ouest  Tills  rule,  of  course,  only  requires  a 
rimple  majority,  and  therein  lies  the  sub- 
terfuge of  bringing  it  about  this  way. 

I  repeat  it  defies  the  representative 
nrocees  and  wlU  lead  to  every  elected 
Member  obviating  his  elected  and  bound- 
en  duties,  by  legislating  in  the  dark. 

There  is  no  emergency  need  for  most  of 
these  proposals.  If  so,  that  can  be  han- 
dled and  the  legislatlor  should  be 
covered  under  a  procedure  that  goes 
both  ways. 

In  the  old  days  the  Conmiittee  on 
Rules  often  "pocketed"  legislation  that 
should  not  embarrtiss  all  of  the  individ- 
ually elected  legislators  by  being  brought 
prematurely  to  the  floor.  So  this  type  of 
legislation,  to  be  properly  considered  and 
voted  on  with  a  "yea"  vote,  should  be  so 
constructed  and  drafted  that  it  would 
regulate  stopping  some  of  the  bad  legis- 
lation or  conf  erenc  reports  that  need  not 
come  before  us  as  an  emergency  prior  to 
the  recess,  yet  open  the  door  for  emer- 
gency and  good  reports. 

•nils  does  neither.  It  simply  opens  the 
door  to  a  blind,  dark  alley  for  legislating 
without  the  Members  having  an  op- 
portunlty  to  see  what  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  have  agreed  to,  or 
how  many  times  we  have  receded  to  the 
other  body.  ^^.      ^^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  simply  putting  the 
"ring  in  the  nose"  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  led  by  the  other  body 
in  this  Congress,  and  as  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives we  should  not  do  It.  I  recom- 
mend a  strong  vote  against  House  Re- 
solution 1094,  Mr.  Speake:,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  f  rosn 
Iowa  (Mr.  Gross). 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  i^esolu- 
tlon  simply  means  that  the  chairman  or 
someone  in  charge  of  a  conference  report 
can  walk  through  any  door  of  the  House 
with  the  conference  paiiers  in  his  hand, 
obtain  recognition  of  the  Speaker,  and 
without  prior  notification  to  anyone  else 
call  the  conference  report  up  with  no  In- 
formation in  the  hands  of  the  Members. 
The  House  then  has  the  opportimity,  on  a 
sight-unseen  basis,  to  reject  or  accept  the 
conference  report. 

The  proponents  of  this  resolution  con- 
tend it  Is  necessary  to  expedite  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House.  They  Ignore  the  rea- 
son why  at  this  late  date  they  feel  they 
must  resort  to  this  kind  of  drastic  action 
to  expedite  the  business  of  the  House. 
Where,  for  instance,  was  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration extension  bill  until  this  late 
date  in  this  session?  The  statutory  date 
expired,  I  believe,  on  August  1.  Everyone 
on  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Including  the  chairman,  knew 
the  act  would  expire  on  August  1.  They 
knew  that  weeks  and  months  ago.  Where 
was  the  committee  that  it  did  not  bring 
this  bill  out  long  ago  so  that  we  would  not 
be  confronted  with  this  kind  of  a  situa- 
tion on  the  House  floor  whereby  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  rtiles  of  the  House  be 
raped  in  bdbalf  of  expedition? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  resolution  is 
defeated. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  <Mr.  WvtiK). 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  this  resolution,  which 
would  waive  the  3-day  requirement  for 
the  consideration  of  conference  reports. 
It  is  Important  to  remember  that  a 
conference  report  often  contains  very 
complex  provisions  which  have  been  con- 
sidered by  the  other  body  and  not  neces- 
sarily by  this  body  or  previously  rejected 
bv  this  body. 

The  3-day  interim  period  is  provided 
in  the  rules  of  the  House  for  a  very, 
very  important  re€«c«i,  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  can  comA&er  the  sub- 
stance of  a  conference  report  and  be 
informed  on  what  Is  in  it. 

Now,  a  resolution  of  this  type  is  fre- 
quently adopted  at  the  end  of  a  session 
when  there  is  \  ery  lltUe  time  remaining 
before  adjournment  sine  die.  TfitA  Is  not 
the  situation  b^ore  us  today.  We  will 
be  back  after  the  recess,  and  there  Is  still 
ample  time  to  consider  anything  which 
is  in  any  of  these  conference  reports 
we  are  trying  to  rush  through  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  feeling  that  the 
real  reason  for  the  adoption  o<  this  rule 
is  to  rush  through  the  bill  to  which  Con- 
gressman Blactcburw  referred  (HJl. 
15989) ,  a  bill  to  establish  a  Council  on 
International  Economic  P<*cy. 

The  House  has  receded  and  concurred 
in  the  Senate  amendments  to  HH.  15969 
as  we  almost  always  do  In  conference 
with  the  other  body  and  ttoe  other  body 
has  acted  or.  the  conference  report  al- 
ready, which  precludes  us  from  doing 
anything  but  voting  the  conference  re- 
port up  or  down.  All  we  can  do  is  say 
yes  or  no.  I  object  to  that,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  title  I  ol  the  House 
bill  was  overwhelmingly  rejected  by  this 
body. 

I  nter  to  the  remarks  of  Senator  Mok- 
DALK  when  he  presented  the  conference 
report  yesterday. 

Mr.  PrwUtont.  this  measur*  retnraa  from 
conf areaoe  m  almost  IdsntlwU  form  m  was 
adopted  by  th«  S«nat«  aome  tloM  iMtok. 

So  what  did  they  do?  They  adopted 
the  conference  report,  of  course,  by  a 
voice  vote. 

I  therefore  strongly  urge  defeat  of  this 
resolution  so  that  the  House  can  con- 
sider the  various  conference  reports  in 
a  responsible  manner  said  not  in  haste. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  vrould  like 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  commend 
the  gentleman.  As  tsual  he  thinks  and 
speaks  well  to  matters  of  proved  prin- 
ciple. Surely  every  Member  of  this 
Ho\Be  Is  keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that 
within  the  rules  of  the  House  there  Is 
a  technique  if  the  sine  die  adjournment 
has  been  ffcrmly  set,  where  any  reason- 
able procedures  coifld  be  handled  in  the 
terminal «  days. 

Mr.  WTLIB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  sivporting  reraartts. 


Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
FV>irD). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
let  me  say  as  emphatically  as  I  can,  and 
I  think  my  record  bears  it  out.  timt  I 
stand  as  strongly  as  anybody  In  tMs  body 
for  the  TighU  and  the  prtrUe^ee  of  the 
House  of  Representattves  ris-a-vls  the 
other  body.  I  do  not  think  we  have 
capitulated.  We  have  lost  sone.  but  there 
has  not  bem  a  capmdation.  There  are 
some  measuree  thai  are  in  the  wtags 
where  I,  along  with  others,  win  continue 
to  flght  for  the  vtows  and  the  decisions 
of  this  body  vis-a-vta  the  other  body. 

The  real  problem  we  are  confronted 
with  today  is  this  one  legtelattve  proposal. 
the  conference  report  from  the  Oommlt- 
tee  on  w^irrtrtng  and  Currency. 

The  gentleman  from  OeorgU  and  my 
frioid,  the  gentleman  from  Ohla  had 
strong  f  eeUncB,  and  those  strooK  f  eelincs 
against  that  ledalation  were  In  ttae-coas* 
mlttee  report  when  this  ledatettaa  came 
before  us.  and  they  were  Joined  In  the 
supptamcntal  views  and  the  addltloaal 
views  tay  the  gentieman  from  California 
(Mr.  RomssLOT). 

Let  me  say  that  when  that  lecUailon 
was  before  the  House,  to  rtf reeh  yonr 
memories.  I  jotaed  with  tlaem  to  a  degree 
in  opposing  one  or  more  amendments,  as 
I  recall,  proposed  by  Hao  gmtlcman  from 
Iowa  <Mr.  CuLVxa).  Unlortimately,  from 
our  viewpoint,  we  lost  tboae  anxeodmcnts 
and  as  a  consequence  then  the  ebalce 
was:  did  we  want  section  2.  or  a  title  n 
that  had  been  amwidwt  strtoken  from 
the  bm  wttti  tttie  I  remalzdnv?  And  the 
conscious  decisten  was  made  by  the 
House  that  with  the  Culver  amendment 
or  amendments  that  the  title  should  be 
stricken. 

The  gentleman  from  California,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  the  sentle- 
man  from  Georgia  know  that  I  person- 
ally, fOT  whatever  Impact  that  had.  was 
for  title  n  as  it  came  from  the  commit- 
tee. And  I  add  parenthetically  a  major- 
ity of  the  Members  on  this  side  ol  the 
aisle  In  the  committee  favored  title  U  as 
it  came  out  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BURKE  ol  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yWd? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  the  0entle- 
man  will  permit  me  to  finish.  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  SpecUcer,  I  would  hope  thai  some 
other  alt«Tiative  would  be  arrived  at  for 
the  consideration  of  this  conference  re- 
port before  we  recess  or  adjourn  on  Fri- 
day. I  hope  that  maybe  some  neeoiia- 
tions  might  result  that  wouki  permit  the 
consideration  of  this  conference  report 
either  twnorrow  or  Rlday.  But  I  do  iwt 
want  this  one  issue  to  becloud  the  possl- 
bUity  of  the  consideration  prior  to  Fri- 
day of  any  other  conference  report  or 
conference  reports  that  may  be  essential 
to  the  proper  functioning  of  oar  Govern- 
ment in  the  3  weeks  while  we  win  be  in 
recees. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massaehueetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yleldT 
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Ur.  QSRALO  R.  PORO.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Sfossachu- 
sette. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  MassachusettB.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  tbe 
minority  leader  ttie  reason  I  am  object- 
ing today  is  not  only  to  protect  my  right, 
but  also  protect  the  rights  of  two  of  my 
coUaaguat  from  New  Bngl&nd  who  sit 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the  two 
gentlemen  from  New  Hampshire  who 
have  strong  feelings  on  this  legislation. 
I  do  not  think  that  they  would  relish  it 
any  mora  than  I  would  to  find  this  con- 
fereBoe  oommittee  report  coming  in  here 
not  knowing  what  is  In  the  bill  and  find- 
ing their  constituencies  being  left  bereft 
of  any  representation  as  a  result  of  this 
hasty  action. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minhig«n  has  expired. 

BSr.  SMTTH  of  Calif omla.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yteld  a  additkwal  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Itr.  BURKS  of  Massachusetts.  The 
gentlemen  frtan  New  Hampahire  (Mr. 
CLameuam  and  Mr.  WntAif)  have  very, 
very  strong  feelings  on  this  legislation, 
and  I  do  not  think  they  wotild  relish  it 
any  more  than  I  do  to  find  out  that  the 
hide  bill  was  being  rushed  through  here 
in  the  dosing  days. 

I  know,  speaking  for  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  C^Lsvnjun)) 
that  be  would  stay  here  till  hell  freeses 
over  to  fight  this  legislation. 

And  I  believe  the  same  is  true  for  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Wthah). 

So  I  hope  that  the  minority  leader  will 
take  Into  consideration  the  Members  on 
his  side  of  the  aisle  who  also  have  some 
real  problems  in  this  area. 

Mr.  CUrVELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BtTRKZ)  for  his  remcu'ks.  My 
colleague  Mr.  Wtvan  and  I  are  indeed 
dedicated  to  the  fight  to  protect  the  shoe 
industry  and  other  Industries  from  un- 
fair trade.  I  urge  the  defeat  of  this  reso- 
Itition.  Three  days  B^re  little  enough  time 
to  consider  complex  conference  reports. 
Tlie  passage  of  this  resolution  would  be  a 
retreat  from  efforts  to  reform  congres- 
sional procedures. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  QSRALD  P.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Hall>. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentleman,  my  leader,  yielding  to  me. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  much  of  his 
time.  I  think  I  was  in  identically  the 
same  position  he  was  in,  when  we  gave 
consideration  to  this  bill  in  the  House. 
But  I  think  that  avoids  the  issue.  The 
issue  before  us  now  is  House  Resolution 
1094,  and  not  whether  we  consider  the 
trade  export  bill.  I  happen  to  be  in 
favor  of  that  in  general,  but  I  can  see 
why  some  of  the  Members  would  be 
against  the  method  by  which  it  is  oom- 
Ing  up.  But,  the  issue  here  is  whether 
we  open  up  all  bills  and  conference  re- 
ports without  a  chance  to  study  same. 
The  fact  of  the  matter,  and  the  thing 
that  has  not  been  said,  is  that  the  trade 
export  bill  including — or  without — the 


Export  Trade  Advisory  Council  has  ex- 
pired and  is  going  forward  m  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  the  administra- 
tion under  the  War  Powers  Act,  and  they 
can  survive  on  that  until  we  get  back. 
Therefore,  this  is  a  poor  excuse  and  a 
thinly  disguised  excuse  for  the  purpose 
of  waiving  all  the  rules  for  bringing  up 
any  conference  report  sight  unseen,  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  appreciate  very  much  the  gen- 
tleman yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  and  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ( Mr.  Burke  ) . 

The  conferees  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress  are  meeting  this  afternoon  at 
2  o'clock  on  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  extention. 

We  could  finish  that  confer«ice  report 
today.  Yet  if  we  adopt  this  rule,  we  would 
enable  that  conference  report  to  be 
be  brought  up  almost  at  once. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  1  more  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  So  I  would 
have  to  aus  in  all  honesty  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  that  I  would  not 
want  to  see  us  get  bogged  down  on  the 
export-import  question,  and  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  there  are  other  conferences 
on  other  bills  and  the  Members  of  the 
House  would  be  precluded  with  the  adop- 
tion of  this  resolution  from  knowing 
what  is  in  these  bills,  and  I  think  they 
should  have  that  right.  I  urge  rejection 
of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon I  Mrs.  Grekn  ' 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  even  3 
days  does  not  really  give  an  adequate 
amoimt  of  time  to  consider  a  very  com- 
plicated and  long  ccmference  report.  I 
hesitate  to  think  how  much  ccnsldera- 
tion  Members  could  give  to  various  ex- 
penditures in  a  multibillion-dollar  bill  if 
the  rule  allows  the  conference  report  to 
be  considered  the  same  day  it  is  signed. 

I  am  getting  a  little  bit  weary  hearing 
just  about  tax  reform.  We  can  have  all 
the  tax  reform  everyone  wants,  but  if  we 
do  not  have  the  time  and  the  opportunity 
to  exercise  some  judgment  on  how  all 
those  tax  dollars  are  spent — we  still  will 
not  solve  our  social  problems. 

It  seems  to  me  the  other  side  of  that 
coin  of  "tax  reform"  is  spending  re- 
form." and  I  wish  those  who  are  talking 
so  much  about  tax  reform  would  give 
equal  consideration  to  spending  reform. 
Conceding  that  many  Members  would 
like  some  reform,  how  much  can  one  do 
without  a  conference  report  in  advance. 

When  we  had  the  HEW   conference 


report,  as  I  recall,  it  came  back  from 
conference  with  over  |2  blllioa  more 
than  the  original  House  bill. 

When  we  had  the  higher  education 
conference  report,  some  of  the  highest 
figures  of  the  Senate  bill  and  some  of 
the  highest  figures  in  the  House  bill  that 
were  possible  under  the  rules  were  ap- 
proved by  the  conferees.  So  we  had  the 
increased  authorization. 

Now  I  suggest  that  there  is  another 
conference  that  may  be  completed  today 
or  tomorrow  .and  that  is  on  the  0£0  con- 
ference report — the  war  on  poverty  leg- 
islation. 

This  resolution,  as  I  understand  it, 
allows  the  conference  report  to  be  con- 
sidered the  same  day  it  is  finished.  We 
might  not  even  have  the  opportunity  to 
read  what  the  conferees  recommend. 

If  I  have  ever  seen  any  reckless  spend- 
ing, it  is  in  the  OEO  program  over  the 
years.  This  program  desperately  needs 
'spending  reform. '  I  suggest  three  things 
to  my  colleagues :  that  perhaps  this  year 
because  of  the  presidential  and  vice- 
presidential  races — there  just  might  be 
an  added  interest  between  now  and  next 
November  7  on  the  part  of  constituents 
about  what  has  been  and  is  being  spent 
in  OEO.  I  think  I  do  not  need  to  elabo- 
rate. I  would  suggest  that  maybe  there 
will  be  much  closer  scrutiny  of  the  OEO 
programs  from  1964  to  now  than  any  of 
us  imagined  prior  to  Miami  and  the  mini- 
convention. 

I  suggest  that  everyone  who  is  running 
for  offices  this  November  ought  to  have 
a  right  to  find  out  what  is  in  that  con- 
ference report  on  the  war  on  poverty  be- 
fore they  are  required  to  vote  on  it  on 
the  floor  of  the  Houtie.  Hie  recent  pub- 
licized European  travel  of  60-some  young 
recipients  of  poverty  funds  is  just  one  of 
the  countless  examples  of  what  I  am 
talking  about  in  needed  "spending  re- 
form." Millions  or  himdreds  of  millions 
wasted  in  Office  of  Education  or  OEO 
deprives  others  of  benefits  Congress  has 
promised.  Millions  wasted  or  actually 
misspent  on  contracts  and  grants  in 
HEW  and  OEO  mean  that  legitimate 
services  are  not  provided.  So  if  we  are 
interested  in  some  kind  of  "spending  re- 
form," it  does  seem  to  me  that  we  ought 
not  to  allow  conference  reports  to  come 
in  and  the  Members  given  insufficient 
time  to  study  such  complicated  legisla- 
tion and  then  be  expected  to  give  or  deny 
approval  with  no  opportunity  to  indicate 
priorities  or  even  to  know  how  well  the 
conferees  defended  the  House  position. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman   for   yielding. 

I  might  say  this  is  a  good  discussion 
and  probably  one  that  is  good  for  the 
.soul  as  well  as  for  the  mind.  It  Is  not  the 
first  time  we  have  attempted  this.  We 
have  attempted  it  many  times  in  the 
past  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, but  some  of  the  issues  of  this 
year  came  to  the  point  where  we  have 
had  an  awakening,  a  new  awakening 
as  to  why  Congress  should  be  more  re- 
sponsible to  itself. 
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Pot  instance,  not  too  many  days  ago 
this  House  refused  me,  as  a  chairman 
of  a  committee,  the  right  to  even  go  to 
confer«ice  because  I  could  not  in  good 
conscience  commit  myself  tc  a  program 
preordained  by  the  House.  Now  we  are 
talking  about  taking  conference  reports 
and  putting  them  through  without  any- 
body knowing  anything  that  is  in  them, 
■mree  days  is  little  enough  time. 
*  Just  this  week  the  weakness  of  our 
position  was  shown  when  xe  swallowed 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  disaster 
relief  bill,  which  not  in  any  minute  meas- 
ure of  responsibility  should  have  ever 
allowed  us  to  say  that  we  cotmted  as  a 
disaster— as  a  disaster— the  slowing  up 
of  the  manufacturing  of  munitions  be- 
cause of  the  SALT  talks  and  tied  it  to  a 
bill  where  no  person  In  this  House  in 
good  conscience  could  really  vote  against 
relief  for  the  flood  victims  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Ohio  and  Maryland,  and  other 
States.  Yet  our  hands  were  tied.  We  had 
no  say  In  this  House.  We  have  now  put 
on  record  that  we  consider  any  move  to 
cut  down  the  making  of  munitions  to  be 
a  compensable  disaster  in  this  country. 
The  taxpayers  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
lor  that  kind  of  disaster  from  now  on. 

We  should  have  more  Lime  and  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  what  is  going  on. 
I  admit  that  there  is  a  weakness  in  our 
conferences  when  we  go  to  the  Senate. 
I  have  been  on  many  of  them. 

I  have  had  to  take  many  Senate  pro- 
visions in  order  to  save  some  part  of  what 
the  House  wanted.  You  cannot  under- 
stand unless  you  have  served  on  these 
committees  and  conferences  the  strength 
of  the  Senate  in  its  peculiar  position. 
They  do  not  have  the  same  kind  of  op- 
eration we  do.  One  Republican  Member 
speaks  for  the  whole  RepubUcan  confer- 
ence; one  Democratic  Member  speaks  for 
the  whole  Democratic  conference.  Some- 
times it  is  not  even  the  Member  who  ex- 
presses the  Senate  position.  Our  House 
conferees  speak  and  fight  for  each  pro- 
vision, each  to  his  beUef . 

This  IS  the  style  that  we  have  to  com- 
bat, and  we  should  not  condemn  House 
conferees  too  severely.  The  Senate  re- 
instituted  into  the  conference  report  the 
Council  Commission,  and  they  took  away 
from  the  House  the  right  to  interrogate 
the  members  of  that  Commission.  We 
have  the  right  to  interrogate  into  what 
they  intended  to  do  and  what  they  were 
doing.  By  taking  this  conferenoe  report 
without  time  to  read  and  study  its  con- 
tents is  setting  aside  all  of  the  House 
efforts  to  eliminate  both  the  Commission 
and  immunity  of  its  members  from  in- 
terrogation. If  that  is  what  we  are  going 
to  have  to  buy  without  debate,  without 
knowledge,  and  without  argument,  I 
think  it  is  very  much  wrong. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
rhusetts  'Mr.  Burke)  . 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  the  House's  first  orders 
of  business  today  apnaars  to  be  House 
Resoluiion   1094,  reported  favorably  In 

record  time  by  the  Rules  Committee  yes- 


terday afternoon  making  it  an  order  for 
the  balance  of  this  week  to  consldsr  con- 
ference reports  without  compliance  to 
the  3-day  rule. 

I  know  that  time  is  ticking  by  on  this 
week  Today  is  Wednesday  and  another 
convention  is  almost  upon  us  and  beyond 
that,  election  day  and  various  State  pri- 
maries. There  Is  so  much  legislation  that 
remains  to  be  considered  by  both 
Houses— legislation  \'ital  to  so  many  peo- 
ple that  there  is  an  understandable  pres- 
sure to  try  to  accomplish  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  remaining  day  or  two  this 
week.  What  I  fear  most  is  best  exempli- 
fied by  the  resolution  before  us  tot^y— 
that  there  is  going  to  be  a  rush  to 
pass  legislaUon  willy-nilly  in  petoieU 
fashion  without  due  deUberation.  These 
days  just  before  conventions  and  elec- 
tion or  before  an  adjournment  or  a  recess 
probably  have  been  responsible  for  more 
bad  hastUy  thought  out  legislaUon  than 
anything  else  I  can  think  of.  We  shoidd 
be  waS^of  making  more  mistakes  like 

this  today.  „  _,       ..  „ 

What  this  resolution  Is  allowing  tne 
House  to  do  today  is  to  suspend  the  pro- 
visions of  the  LeglslaUve  Reorganization 
Act  which  was  designed  to  prevent  legis- 
lating in  haste  without  proper  time  lor 
duTconsideration  and  deliberation  by 
each  and  every  Member  of  the  House  of 
the  legislation  before  us.  In  other  words 
we  are  def  eathig  the  very  purpose  of  the 
act  itself.  What  was  the  point  to  Pawtag 
the  act  if  every  time  the  pressure  begtos 
to  bmld  up  before  a  recess  or  an  «JJ<^- 
ment.  a  simple  majority  can  suspend  the 
rules  to  raih-oad  through  to  record  time 
far-reaching  legislation? 

Now  If  there  were  some  vital  bills  that 
absolutely  had  to  P?ss  before  this  Con- 
gress recesses  for  the  Republican  Con- 
vention. I  would  be  prepared  to  consider 
such  emergency  cases  on  their  merit 
after  listening  to  a  strong  argument  lor 
suspending  the  niles.  But^e  have  not 
heartl  such  a  plea  today.  To  niy  under- 
standing, there  is  nothtog  to  the  con- 
fSmcTstage  that  is  lUcely  to  be  I^e- 
sented  to  us  which  could  not  wait  an- 
other 2  weeks  where  failure  to  act  pre- 
cipitously would  imperil  the  security  or 
weU-being  ol  this  Nation.  Instead,  what 
we  seem  to  have  is  legislation  "  u?^ 
routtoe  legislation  which  could  weU  have 
been  considered  several  weeks  ago  more 
calmly,  more  deUberately.  At  tlmwj  I 
think  there  are  those  who  deliberat^y 
schedule  controversial  conference  reports 
for  rushed  sessions  such  as  these  last  lew 
days  before  recess  so  that  the  full  glare 
of  publicity  and  careful  study  cannot  be 
focused  on  the  legislation  to  question. 

I  am  referring  particularly  to  the  con- 
ference report  which  this  resolution 
seems  designed  to  cover  to  provide  spe- 
cial treatment  and  that  is  the  conference 
report  on  S.  3726,  the  Equal  Export  Op- 
portunity Act  and  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  Act  of  1972.  This  has  to  be 
one  of  the  most  poorly  conceived  and 
drafted  billB  to  come  before  the  House 
this  session.  We  were  treated  to  the  spec- 
tacle of  having  the  bifl  largely  rewritten 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  much  of  the 
rewriting  done  by  members  of  the  com- 


mittee which  rushed  it  through  execu- 
tive sessions.  The  statutory  creation  of 
yet  another  agency  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; namely,  the  Council  on  Inter- 
national Economic  Policy,  was  carefully 
considered  on  the  floor  of  this  House  Just 
a  few  days  ago  and  Eifter  consldwaWe 
rewriting  and  restricting  and  attempts  to 
make  it  more  responsible  to  Congress,  In- 
stoad  of  creating  yet  another  agency  In 
the  White  House  with  no  responsibility 
to  answer  to  anjrone  other  than  the  Pres- 
ident, the  House  decided  that  statutory 
recognition  was  not  really  necessary  and 
deleted  the  whole  title  from  the  Mil  be- 
fore it. 

What  are  we  treated  to  in  this  con- 
ference report?  We  are  treated  to  the 
spectacle  where  the  conferees  went 
ahead  and  simply  receded  to  the  Senate 
and  put  right  back  into  the  bill  that 
which  the  House  rejected — with  this 
important  difference — with  no  strings 
attached  and  no  recognition  of  the  limi- 
tations put  upon  the  agency  by  the 
House  while  the  title  was  still  to  the  bill. 
Lately,  there  has  been  much  oontrov«iy 
over  moves  to  the  House  to  instruct  con- 
ferees. I  have  been  unwilling  to  go  along 
with  such  instmetions  to  the  past,  but 
if  this  is  an  example  of  how  conferees 
protect  the  Interests  of  the  House,  then 
I  am  afraid  instructing  conferees  may 
well  be  the  wave  of  the  future  to  this 
body. 

Gentlemen,  we  an  going  to  be  asked 
to  approve  today,  probably  on  a  voice 
vote,  a  conference  report  that  tmtil  yes- 
terday afternoon  was  not  availaUe  to  a 
single  Member  of  this  House  unless  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  ques- 
tion and  his  close  Intimates  on  tbK  com- 
mittee. I  know,  ray  office  tried  to  get  this 
report  because  many  of  those  proTtslwis 
are  far  reaching  todeed  and  are  of  vital 
economic  totereet  to  my  constituents  and 
the  shoe  industry  across  tt»  country. 
However,  I  was  told  at  every  turn  the 
report  was  not  available.  And  thus,  what 
are  we  treated  to  today?  Qi  this  morn- 
ing's Record  we  find  spread  before  ui  for 
the  first  time  four  pages  of  conference 
report  constltuttog  one  of  the  biggest 
cave-ins  to  recent  memory.  The  whole 
atmosphere  oi  secrecy  surrounding  this 
particular  conference  report,  given  the 
magnitude  of  the  changes  and  thrtr  eco- 
nomic impUcatimis,  can  cMily  strike  me 
as  repugnant  and  leglslattre  railroading 
of  the  worst  variety.  They  are  trytog  to 
jam  tlds  thing  down  our  throaU.  My 
suspicions  are  aroused.  I  detect  a  dis- 
tinct odor  which  seems  to  suggest  that 
the  powerful  cattle  todustry  and  the  in- 
ternational free  trade  lobby  are  reaUy 
behtod  the  efforts  to  railroad  this  thtag 
through  the  House  today  or  tomorrow 

At  a  time  wh«i  the  country's  balance 
of  payments  and  trade  is  at  its  lowest 
point  in  100  years,  we  find  statutory  rec- 
ognition for  a  council  whose  instmetions 
are  to  protect  and  improve  the  earnings 
of  foreign  tavestraents.  If  this  is  not  giv- 
ing official  taaesslBg  by  Congress  to  the 
present  unbridled  growth  and  concentra- 
tion of  economic  power  to  the  hands  <rf  a 
few  multinational  corporations,  I<te  net 
know  what  it  is.  Tying  employment  to 
toternational   economic   activity    where 
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thore  has  b«en  floundering  for  so  long 
wlU  apjjftreoUy  be  anoUier  aastgnment 
ios  th«  council.  CJreater  freedom  of 
c»|klUl  roov«nvenk,  irreBpectlv«  oflts  im- 
pact on  the  domestic  economy  seems  to 
be  tlM  (tfder  of  the  day.  In  short,  I  Ques- 
UoA  not  only  the  need  for  yet  another 
agency  but  specifically  the  need  fox  an 
agency  with  these  gxiideUnes.  What  this 
country  needs  now  is  serious,  in-depth 
detailed  healings  on  this  country's  trade 
poUclee,  not  hastily  drafted  legislaUon 
such  as  that  before  us  today. 

In  oonoluslon.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
vinced the  more  I  read  this  conference 
report  that  there  would  be  much  to  be 
gainAd  toy  postponing  consideration  of  the 
report  ia  (tuestion  until  a  later  date  and 
how  muah  bann  were  to  be  gained  if  it 
w«e  nished  though  this  House  today  or 
tomorrow.  Th«  issues  are  of  vital  Impor- 
tMwe  and  nol  sriT^'f^*'^!  to  be  passed 
nfSM"^^  o^^  ^^  ^  sunny  af  tenaoftn  before 
reeesslDg  for  a  conveotlon.  X  am  oou- 
vtQc«4  tke  Legislative  Searganizatlon 
Aai  ha4  wcJb  situations  as  this  in  mind 
vtum  it  w«s  diaXted  and  I,  for  one.  hope 
\^^*  t)M  Boua*  ta48^  will  not  suac>fliid  its 
psyvMBsa  to  parmit  wa^  lasup^  footwork 
as  miPt»t''^  to.  this  eonferenee  report. 

Mr.  SiBWker,  I  am  ooticdng  to  take  the 
2  mlnytas  X  merely  wan^  to  pelnt  out  to 
this  SouM  Ui»t  in  additktn  to  that  export 
bill  that  is  over  there,  there  are  several 
«(tMf  sM^f^reaos  cooMnittee  leporte  that 
oould  soaw  in  Iwre  and  affect  t^  eoon- 
ams  9t  vow  ditiiieto.  X  an  only  asking 
fee  asMiraBMs  tKVk,  t^«  laadmnip  that 
ttie  tn49  Vfsatt  b^  WiU  not  oome  in 
bw*  l»  tbe  rmh  o(  a4JounM««Bt  for  the 
TTMlr  w  isrtWL  w  tbai  we  bAve  tUn«  k9 
)o«k  <i«egr  wtel  tb«  ««at«rene*  oommlMM 
bM  Awwt.  lUis  is  not  onls  true  d  this 
p*rti0UlJMr  bill  X  an  intweeted  in,  but  of 
aiwen^  (rt)Mr  bills  tkai  are  biurled  in 
tbM»  wnfonreoae  Q«mmm«as.  You  couU 
-mr?  w<^  bo  owmwilttlng  pfilittcal  suicide 
tax  wtiM  f  w  this  nMtwMoB. 

lAft.  OQ»'MI»*  ¥»•  «»eAkttr.  I  yield  2 
mtiWw  ta  t|t»  gmHeman  from  Texas 
(ICi.  PWMAII) . 

llr.  BAiTMAN.  Mr.  ap«akar.  the  Bx- 
PQii  C«n1rol  AAA  espirod  Aumst  l.  This, 
of  courMk  would  i<«Mw  th«  Bawort  Con- 
tc«l  iMt  It  is  not  efait««wlat«4  by  the 
?TiThlTi  and  CWMnoy  Oeomtittaa  to 
toriiw  UB  ttM  eos^er^oe  report  until 
lIuuMiov  afttfuoon  attv  the  antibus- 
lag  btll  kv  been  dlnpoiwd  of  even  though 
this  rvwlutioo  sheuki  paae.  og  Priday 
aMmlnc  but  it  is  nacMaary  that  we  dls- 
poae  of  that  lenatetton  ia  sobao  way.  i 
«U1  }ust  stato  wo  do  net  expect  to  bilng 
it  UP  be<ero  Tburaday  aftemcxot  or  Fri- 
day, even  tf  ttUa  rute  wore  to  pass. 

Mr.  BUBKE  aC  Maasachuaetts.  Mr. 
apeakor,  will  tbe  gentloman  yield? 

Mr.  CCUkmit.  X  siaM  to  the  gentle- 
auui  f NM  MawaehuseOa. 

Mr.  SXXfUKfi  of  M»Macbusetts.  Mr. 
filjiea^M  act\»»Hr  what  t^be  gentleman  is 
taUla«  tte  li«Mf«  ia  tt^  ho  win  not  bring 
it  u»  watU  a^r  msMF.  m»W  Quonw 
oaJOa  ani  oHiim  oaU#  wiU  bo  mado  in  the 
a»iM  iMtara  t^o«  i»t  |<»  thi^  biu.  we 
ace  W*^  ^  ^  ^=><^  ^'A^  Saturday  mid- 
night bclure  the  geutleni»u  comee  iii  with 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Thai  Is  a  decision  for 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  It  is  not 
my  decision.  It  is  a  decision  for  many, 
many  Members  here  who  object  to  these 
steamroller  tactics.  All  we  are  asking  for 
is  a  little  bit  of  fairness  to  those  of  us 
who  have  a  problem  of  unemployment  in 
our  districts  so  we  may  be  able  to  look 
at  this  conference  report  and  have  a 
chance  to  study  it  and  be  able  to  debate 
intelligently. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  It  was  in  the  RF.roRn 
yesterday  morning.  There  are  no  steam- 
roller tactics  intended  or  contemplated. 
Every  Member  will  be  treated  fairly. 
It  Is  not  contemplated  to  have  rollcalls 
to  filibuster.  We  are  not  going  to  have 
rollcalls,  so  the  gentleman  Is  in  error  on 

that. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  a.ssure 
the  gentleman  there  will  be  rollcalls  and 
quorum  calls. 

Mr.  GKRALX)  R.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GEHAIX)  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
let  me  reiterate  or  clarify  in  my  own 
words  what  I  believe  the  gentleman  said, 
that  if  this  resolution  passes  he  does  not 
intend  to  bring  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  export  control  bill  until  the  con- 
clusion of  Uae  House  action  on  the  antl- 
hii^inj  legislation,  whenever  that  might 
tako  place. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self such  fiuUber  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  tfdk  about  this  resolution  today. 
Thla  is  a  resolution  which  I  thought  was 
a  very  simple  matter  and  it  was  Intended 
to  achievo  one  objective.  It  is  a  simple 
matter.  What  we  must  do  here  Is  to  make 
a  decision  as  to  whether  we  eot  going  to 
complete  our  calendar  to^  ?nday  night  or 
whether  we  are  not  going  to  complete  it 
in  time  for  the  scheduled  recess. 

I  want  to  reiterate  what  I  said  In  the 
beginning.  This  Is  frankly  no  skin  off  my 
back  and  X  do  not  want  anytxxiy,  even  In 
spite  of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  who  talks  about  steam - 
rolling,  to  feel  that  I  am  steamrolUng.  I 
am  merely  serving  here  at  the  request  of 
the  Speaker,  as  a  chore  boy,  to  bring  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House  and 
let  the  House  decide.  Frankly  I  do  not 
gdve  a  hoorah  what  decision  Is  made.  If 
yu9  Members  want  to  stay  here  until  Sat- 
urday, if  this  matter  is  regarded  as  being 
that  iasportant.  I  will  be  here  Saturday. 
We  wHl  lust  go  right  along,  but  we  have 
got  to  make  this  decision  now  as  to 
whether  we  are  going  to  waive  the  3-day 
rule  or  not. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Masstichusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wlD  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OOIiMKi.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  never  accused  my  friend,  the 
gttBtteman  from  Misstssipiu.  of  steam- 
rolUng tactics. 

In  fact,  h^  is  Uie  last  m^i  in  the  House 
whu  would  be  guilty  of  such  action. 

Mr.  Ct/tiniER.  I  accept  that. 


Mr,  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  an 
not  accusing  him.  I  like  my  good  friend. 
He  has  been  the  greatest  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Conimittee  since  Judge  Smith, 
I  would  not  accuse  him,  because  he  is 
the  fairest  man  in  the  House. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Before  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Iowa,  I  liave  to  respond  to 
this  dubious  accolade  I  just  received. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate  this 
great  compliment  the  gentleman  paid 
me,  particularly  since  I  happen  to  be  the 
onli-  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
since  my  great  friend,  that  great  states- 
man. Judge  Smith,  retired.  I  appreciate 
that. 

In  response,  and  in  the  same  spirit, 
I  would  like  to  say  to  my  friend — and  I 
hope  I  do  not  offend  anyone  whose  nam* 
I  might  mention — the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  been  the  greatest 
campaign  manager  of  any  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  prior  to  the  Massachu- 
setts primary. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachuaotts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CQXiMER.  I  am  sorry;  there  must 
be  an  end  to  this  someplace.  We  will 
finish  this  later. 

Mr.  apeok«:,  I  now  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa,  my  great  leader,  a  man  whoa 
I  freauently  follow. 

Mr.  OBOSa.  If  we  can  get  this  discus^ 
sion  out  of  politlOB  and  back  oivthe  track, 
I  should  like  to  ask  if  the  gcatleman  is 
Kivlng  us  the  official  word  of  the  leader* 
ship  of  the  House  that,  unless  this  reso- 
lution Is  adopted,  we  will  be  In  seasion 
this  coming  Saturday  and  next  week.  Is 
that  what  the  gentleman  is  saying? 

Mr.  COiiMSB.  What  I  am  saying  to 
ray  frtand  is  that  this  is  my  underBtaiMl-> 
ing.  I  am  not  authoriaed  to  speak  for  the 
leadership.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
this  matter  has  to  be  diqjosed  of  before 
we  reoess. 
Mr.  QROaS.  What  matter? 
Mr.  CXJLMER.  Tlie  conference  report 
that  the  gentleman  and  so  many  otiiere 
have  been  ulklng  about  here. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  am  not  UmitinR  my  op- 
position to  this  rule,  and  it  is  not  limited 
to  the  conference  report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency.  Ttit 
chairman  of  that  conunlttee  knew  that 
law  would  expire  on  August  1.  Ttae  chair- 
man oeuki  have  had  a  bill  on  the  House 
floor  weeks  ago. 

I  continue  to  wonder  if  we  are  being 
threatened  that,  unless  we  pass  this  spe- 
cific resolution  here  today,  we  will  be 
kept  in  session  next  week.  This  word  I 
would  lyce  to  have  from  the  lips  of  the 

leadership.  

Mr.  COLMER.  That  is  where  the  gen- 
tleman will  have  to  get  it,  because  I  am 
not  authorized  to  speak  for  the  leader- 
ship. 

Mr.  Sipeaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
The  previous  queetiui  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  aiul  the 
Spea^cer  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  tt. 

Mr.    SURKS    of    Massachusetts.    Mr. 
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Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
nuifce  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  caU  the 

liie  question  was  tsdcen;  and  there 
yere— yeas  159,  nays  223,  not  voting  50, 

as  follows: 

I  Boll  No.  329] 


Abbitt 
Adams 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Archer 
Arenda 
Ashley 
Aspln&ll 
Barrett 
Begtch 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Berg  land 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
BoggB 
BoUlng 
Bow 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown.  Mich. 
BroyhiU.  Va. 
Burleson,  Tex, 
Burllaon,  Mo, 
Byrnes,  Wis, 
Oabell 
Camp 
Carlson 
Oasey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Collier 
Cclmer 
Conable 
Gorman 
Culyer 
Ctirlln 
Day  Is.  Qa. 
de  la  Qarza 
Delaney 
Denholm 
DowninK 
Eckbardt 
Erlenborn 
Each 

Evlns,  Tenn. 
Pascell 
Fisher 
Flowers 
Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R 
Forsythe 
Puqua 
Qarmatz 


Abem»thy 

Abzus 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

OaUf, 
.Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Aiinunzio 
Ashbrook 
Aspln 
Bcuing 
BevUl 
BlagKl 
Blester 
BinghajB 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Brademas 
Brasco 
Bray 
Brinkley 
Brotznum 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhm,  N.C. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fta, 


TEAS— 159 
Oonzalez 
Gray 
Oude 
Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hlcbs,  Wash. 
Howard 
Icbord 
Jarman 
Johnson,  CalU 
Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  Ala. 
Karth 
Kazen 
Kee 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 
Latta 
Link 
McClory 
McCormack 
McCulloch 
McEwen 
McFaU 
McKay 
McKevltt 
Mataon 
Martin 
Matsunaga 
Mayne 
Meeds 

Melcher 

Mm«r.  Oallf . 

MlUer,  Ohio 

MllU.  Ark, 

Mlnshall 

MlzeU 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Mosher 

Murpby.  N,Y. 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

O'Hara 

O'Konskl 

Patman 

Pepper 
.  Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

NAYS— 223 

Burke,  Mass. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byron 
Caffery 
Carey,  N.Y. 
Celler 
Cbappell 
Chlsholm 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
CoUlDS.  m. 
CoUlna,  Tex. 
Conover 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlln 
Orane 
Oanlel.  Va. 
Daulala,  N.J. 
DanielaoD 
Davis,  S.C. 
DeUenback 
Dellums 


Pike 

Plmie 

Poage 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Quie 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Reuas 

Roberts 

RoblBon.  NY. 

Rogers 

Roy 

Ruppe 

Sandman 

Saylor 

Scberle 

Schwengel 

SebeUua 

Shoup 

Shrlver 

Sikes 

Stsk 

Smith,  CaUX. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Stanton, 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

Jamas  V. 
Steed 

Stelger,  Ariz. 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Udall 

Ullman 

Waggonner 

Ware 

Wbitetaurst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wlnn 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wydler 

Young,  Tex. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Dermis 

Dent 

DerWinski 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

DingeU 

Donohue 

Dorn 

Dow 

Drlnan 

EhilBkl 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Edwards,  OaUf . 

BUberg 

Kahlwnao 

Brans.  Colo. 

Plndley 

Plah 

Flood 

Plynt 

Ford, 

Wllll&mD. 
Povmtals 
Praser 
Frenzel 


Prey 

Pulton 

OallllanaUa 

Oaydos 

detty* 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Ooodling 

Orasao 

Green,  Drag. 

Grean.  Pa. 

GrliBn 

Grlffltha 

Gross 

Orover 

Gubser 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpern 

HamUton 

Hammer- 
schmldt 

Hanley 

Hastings 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler.  W.  Va 

Heinz 

HelstoskI 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Mass. 

HllUs 

Hollfield 

Horton 

Hosmer 

H  ungate 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Jacoba 

Jones,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kastenmeler 

Keating 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynakl 

Koch 

Kyroe 


Laudgreba 

Uoyd 

liong.  Ud. 

lAi)an 

MoOltiia 

McOoUlrter 

McOada 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McKlimay 
Macdonald, 


Madden 

Mallllard 

Mallary 

Mann 

Mathlas,  Calif. 

Mathla.  Ga. 

MazzoU 

MatcaUa 

Mlkva 

Mills.  Md. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Monagan 

Moorhaad 

Moas 

Murphy,  111. 

Myers 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Oljey 

Patten 

PodaU 

Poff 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  111. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puclnakl 

Rallaback 

Bangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Robinson,  Vs. 

Rodino 

Roa 

RoncaUo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

NOT  VOTING — 60 


Roaantbal 

Roatenkowskl 
Rouah 
Roybal 
Runnels 
Ruth 

8t  Germain 
Sarba&ea 
Satterfteld 
Scbeuar 
Schneabdl 
Scott 
Selberllng 
Shipley 
Skubltz 
Slack 
Spence 
Steele 

Stelger.  Wis. 
Stokas 
Stuckey 
SuUlvan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Tes«ua.  Oallf. 
Terry 

Tbompaon,  Ga. 
Thompaoo.  N  J. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Van  Deerlln 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanik 
Vlgorlto 
Wampier 
Whalen 
vmaUey 
White 
Wiggins 
WUaon. 
Charles  H. 

woiir 

Wylle 

Wyman 

Yatea 

YatroD 

Young,  Fla. 

Zablockl 


Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Rousaelot. 
Mr.  Gallae^ar  with  Mr.  McCloakey. 
Mr.  Springer  with  Ur.  Scbmltz. 

Messrs.  JAMBS  V.  STANTON,  ROY, 
PURCELL.  POAOE,  8CHERLE,  and 
ROBERTS  changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mrs.  aRIPFTTHS  and  Messrs.  RO- 
DINO.  PATTEN,  TAYLOR,  and  SKU- 
BITZ  changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
■nay," 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Aboureek 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Badlllo 
Bakar 
Betts 
Carney 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clay 
Conte 
DavU.  WU. 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 


Prellnghuysen 

Gallagher 

Hagan 

Hansen,  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

H«bart 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hogan 

Hull 

Keith 

Liandriim 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

McOloakey 


McMillan 

Michel 

NichoU 

O'NaUl 

Passman 

PeUy 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Rlagla 

Hoonay,  N.Y. 

Rouaaelot 

Ryan 

Schmitz 

Springer 

Staggerv 

Veyaey 

Waldla 


So  the  resolution  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Rhodes. 

Mr,  Rooney  of  New  York,  with  Mr.  Prellng- 
huysen. 

Mrs,  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Staggers  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr. ONeUl  with  Mr,  Oonte. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr,  Clay  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr,  Keith. 

Mr,  Lennon  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  La«ett  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  HuU  with  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr,  Waldle  with  Mr.  Hogan. 

Mr.  Harrington  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennesaee  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  i^wurezk  with  Mr.  BmUUo. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  MlchAl. 

Mi.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  ressms"  with  Mr.  Bta^. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Otiamberlaln. 

Mr.  Rarlck  with  Mr.  PeUy. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ortsler.  one  of 
his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  August  14,  1972,  the  Pres- 
ident approved  and  signed  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles: 

B.SL.  631.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  vil- 
lage of  River  Forest,  HI.; 

H.R.  16008.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development;  for  space,  science,  veterans, 
and  certam  other  UuUpendsnt  ezeoutlve 
agencies,  boards,  comnUsslons,  corporatloaa, 
and  offlces  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973.  aiul  for  other  pui^ioeee;  and 

nn.  16SS6.  An  act  to  assist  elementary 
and  secondary  schools,  community  agendas, 
and  other  pubUc  and  nonprofit  private  agen- 
cies to  prevent  JuvenUe  dellnquancy,  and  for 
other  purpoaee. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONPEREES  ON 
H.R.  12852,  COMMISBION  ON  CIVIL 
RIQHTB 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  take  from  the  Speak- 
er's table  the  bUl  (HJl.  12SS2)  to  estend 
the  life  o<  the  Coomiission  on  Civil 
Rights,  to  expand  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  to  include  dlscrimixuttioii  be- 
cause of  sex,  to  autboriae  approculations 
for  the  Commission,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, disagree  with  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  reQuest  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  there<«. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York?  "Itie  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Ceixkr.  Bkooxb,  HxmoATi.  McCmxocH. 

and  HVTCBIMBON. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S,  3323, 
NATIONAL  HEART,  BLOOD  VES- 
SEL. LUNG,  AND  BLOOD  ACT  OF 
1972 

Mr.  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts 
I  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Stamesb)  filed  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  biU  (8.  3323)  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  enlurce  the 
autlMrity  of  the  Natdwiel  Heart  and 
Limg  Institute  in  order  to  advance  the 
national  attack  acainst  dtseaaea  of  the 
heart  and  bkwd  vemeis,  tbe  hmgs,  and 
blood,  and  for  other  purposes: 
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CownmiNCS  Rh>obt  (H.  FUpT.  No  92-1349) 
The  commlttae  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
aftreelng  votes  of  the  two  Hotmbb  on  the 
ftmendment  of  the  Houee  to  the  bm  (8.  3S» ) 
to  BMen*  tbm  P«Wlc  TlmKh  CNrvtM  A««  to 
•aurge  the  wrthorlty  o*  th»  NatHmai  Bmrt 
ami  Lun«  la*tltute  m  order  to  advMUs*  tbe 
national  attack  against  dtseases  of  the  heart 
and  blood  veeeela,  the  lung».  and  bhxxl.  and 
for  otfter  tnnp«ee«.  iMrlng  me*,  after  full 
aatf  fte»  eao/erMme  bave  asreed  to  rewm- 
aiMWI  Mid  «D  meuaniwnrt  tt>  tttetr  reapactlT* 
House*  aa  follows: 

Tb*a  ktoa  aesMta  reeade  from  Ita  dlaagree- 
ment  to  the  amendment  ol  the  Housa  and 
agrea  t«  the  sama  with  an  amendment  as 
followa:  In  Tleu  of  the  matter  proposed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  House  amendment  insert 
the  following: 

SHOBT  Trn,E 

aauTiuw  T.  Thta  Act  may  be  ctted  as  the 
"Nattanat  Heart.  Blocai  Veasal.  Lunc  and 
Blood  Mst  of  ISTS". 


Sac.   a.    <a)    Oongreaa  flnda   and  dec) 


{U  dlaaaaeaot  tha  baart  and  blood  vcasale 
collectively  cauaa  more  than  half  of  all  tha 
deaths  each  year  In  the  United  States  and  the 
ownBlned  effWrt  of  the  disatJBrtleB  and  deaths 
from  such  diseases  la  harrtHf  a  major  soetal 
satd  ecoMOMle  lupaet  on  the  Ifatlon; 

(iy  anmhaatton  of  heart  and  Wood  vessel 
dlaeaaai  aa  stgntflte&nt  emateB  of  dlsabUtty  arsA 
deatH  oouid  liiU'uaig  the  arwage  American's 
ntie  azpMtsncT  by  abortt  oteren  ywars  and 
coultf  pnrrtda  for  annxml  savlngB  to  the 
eoonomy  In  hsst  wages,  pnxfuctlvtty.  and 
eoata  at  medical  care  of  more  than  $30,000,- 
UOB.OOO  per  year; 

(J)  dtrrmJc  ttmf^  dtseasea  have  been  join- 
ing rteadlTy  In  recent  years  as  Important 
causes  of  disability  and  death,  with  emphy- 
sMna  alone  being  iha  faataat  rUlng  cause  of 
death  in  the  United  States; 

iMOawiH  II  n  mntten  itnwitaaaa,  ataptoraHna 

an  estimated  one  million,  chronka  taaonalattls 
an  estimated  four  million,  and  asthma  an 
eatlHMMaA  flva  mnnon: 

(•)  *tmam*amm  {Vt»  foraaMan  of  Moad 
eiaM  la  Me  laaaaia)  any  tJwa,  «tract»T  or  ta 
ooMiklaaaraa  wiUk  aUiar  proMema.  maoy 
d«attaa  ai^  aiiahllUltr^  txoaa  heart  ilieese 
and  atzoKa  whlclt  can  now  ba  pravantad; 

(07  Uootf  antf  Mood  pnxtoetB  are  eaaentlal 
huiuMB  naouimu  wiroaa  valtm  Rt  sarlng  life 
nm»  piaaiotlag  baaMfa  eamM*  fea  auaaaad  ia 

(T>  tfta  |mn>alun  of  paanpt  aaA  aCsctta* 
mmutmmj  nadteiri.  serrtaaa  aAUMnc  to  Uw 
fullest  extent  possible  advaaaaa  m  traaa 
partadaA  and  ooasnavnieaMana  and  oaher 
•lactronlc  syatams  and  spsalaily  trained  pro* 
feaalofial  and  paraproteMlonal  haattb  caia 
panonxMl  eaa  nadaetr  •abatantfalTy  the  num- 
Mr  of  fatalKlBa  ami  iwnma  <na8&imiee  doe  to 
MNleal  aiawsa»  In  ueamteWnw  trttlt  heart, 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  bloMI  <Msea«s^  aad 

<8)  the  greatest  potential  for  advancement 
against  heart.  BlOOtf  voraaT,  Ttmg,  and  blood 
mm  --  Ilea  >m  tka  WaOaaal  Haaa*  tmi  iMim 
inaUtuta.  tmt  adyanoaiaant,  againaC'  auab  dla- 
eaaea  dep«B<Bi  not  aais  aa  tha  luwarcn  pro- 
gi«ma  of  tfia*  inaMtuaa  ftut  aiacr  cm  tbt  re- 
search programs  of  other  research  InaUtutes 
of  the  National  laatltwtaa  af  Health 

(b)  It  IB  f&e  pvupoae  of  this  Act  to  enlarge 
the  aTrtbarfty  of  ttie  Ifattonat  Heart  and  Long 
'     tn  erder  t»  atfvaaaee  tlw  naafonal 
bloa*  veaMl,  iun«, 
Maoct 

MQfO,  Mn>aLo«» 


cr  af  tba 

natln(sactlc»4A»aaa*aUa»4A»A,  (3)  by  aa- 
deelgnatlng  section  <14  as  sactlcm  418,  and 


(3)  by  adding  after  section  412  the  following 
new  saetienat 
"KATiONai.  BBAST,  Bixxw  vxaaEL.  LOMe,  aJn> 

MLOOD     DISSASS    |>MO«aAI< 

"Sac.  «18.  (a)  The  Dtiaetor  of  the  In- 
stitute, wftb  the  actrtea  of  the  CouncU,  shall 
develop  a  plan  for  a  iTatlonai  Heart,  Blood 
Vessei,  Lung,  and  Blood  Disease  Progiam 
(hereafter  to  this  part  referred  to  a*  Iba 
Ti  Jisi")  to  expand.  Intensify,  and  coc«lJ- 
nate  the  aetmtles  of  vha  Institute  respect- 
ing haart.  Wood  vessel,  Iting,  and  blood  dis- 
eases (inctTidtng  Its  activities  under  section 
412)  and  shaB  carry  otrt  the  Program  m  ac- 
cordance with  stjeb  plan.  The  ProRram  shaU 
be  coordknata*  with  tha  otber  research  U»- 
stltotas  o«  tha  National  Inatttutes  ol  Health 
to  the  ejftairt  that  'her  have  responslWlUles 
respecting  sneh  diseases  and  sliall  provide 
lor— 

•'{1)  iBveatigatlon  tntt»  the  epidemiology, 
etiology,  a»»d  prevention  ol  all  fornia  and 
aspaaU  ot  heart,  blotxl  vessel.  Uir.t  iM>d  blood 
diseases.  IncTodlng  iiinjatlgattons  Into  the  so- 
cial, enrironmental,  behavioral,  nutritional, 
biological,  and  genetic  determinants  and  In- 
fltiences  Involved  In  the  epidemiology,  etiol- 
ogy, and  prevention  of  such  dlseasea: 

"fS)  atudlea  and  research  into  the  baale 
biological  paoeesses  and  machanisms  Involved 
in  the  UHderlylng  normal  and  abnormal 
heart.  Mood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  phe- 
nomena; 

(3)  reaeiwefa  into  the  development,  trial, 
and  evakoBtioB  of  tachnl(|uea.  drviga.  and  de- 
vices ( inetiidiag  comp«ta»a)  used  in,  and  ap- 
proaehea  to,  the  dla»rnoelB,  treatment,  (In- 
cluding e«jergency  medical  service),  and 
prevention  of  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and 
blood  diaeaaae  and  the  rebabllltatloo  of 
patients  aHSailng  from  sMCh  diseases; 

•(♦)  eataMlshment  of  programs  that  will 
focus  and  apply  sclenttHe  and  technological 
efforts  involving  blofogleal.  physical,  and  en- 
gineering scianeea  to  a<I  facets  of  heart,  blood 
vessel,  lunc  and  blood  diseases  with  em- 
phasis on  laflnement.  davelopmeat.  and 
evaluatloe*  <M  technological  devices  that  will 
assist,  raplaea,  or  monitor  vital  organa  and 
improve  rBStrumentatlon  for  detection,  dlac- 
noBis,  and  treatment  of  thoae  diseases; 

"«6)  Mlf*^'°'''nMTr1  of  programs  for  the 
conduct  and  direction  ol  aeU  stttcUea,  large- 
sc&U  trrtt~g  and  evaluation,  and  demoaacra- 
tion  of  paanaatlve.  dlagaoatlc.  therapeutic, 
and  rehabWttatlve  appreacftes  to,  and  emer- 
gency medical  services  for.  such  cJtseaaas; 

■•(6)  ■tli'tl*"  and  reeeaich  Into  blood  dis- 
eases and  biood,  and  Into  the  use  ot  blood  foa 
clinical  iBOTposes  and  all  aapacts  at  tha  man- 
agement ol  its  resources  In  this  country,  in- 
cluding the  ooUectlon.  preservation,  frac- 
thmaMartJon,  and  dbrtrttmtton  of  H  and  Its 
products; 

■•(7)  the  edueaiuon  and  tralalnd  ol  solen- 
tMa.  oHnlalana,  and  adoeatoia,  m  aetds  and 
specialties  i  Including  computer  .soleneaa) 
i«i|«lstta  to  tba  oondoet  of  pregrama  reepact- 
ing    heart,    blood    vessel,    lung,    and    blood 

"(8)  public  and  profeaslooal  edt»«atk>D  re- 
\mt»m§  t»  aH  aaparta  e(  soch  diseases  and  the 
xise  ol  blood  and  Wood  products  and  the 
management  €<  bJood  reacwrreaa: 

"(9)  eatabllshniant  of  pregracna  for  study 
and  research  Into  fteart,  bJood  veeee»,  Iwng, 
and  blood  dlsadeea  ef  eMIdrea  (hielwdtng 
cystic  fibrosis,  hyallha  MaMhrane,  said  hemo- 
lytic and  hemopMMa  dlaeaues>  and  for  the 
dafoteipmant  a»d  daactonatratie*  of  diagnos- 
tic, treatment,  and  preventive  approaches  t» 
tlieaa  dtaeaaes;  and 

■■(10)  estaanahaaant  of  prograaw  for  study, 
research,  develapMewt,  deaauBB ti attona  and 
evaluation  of  aaiargtinty  medloal  serf  It  ee  for 
people  who  beoaaaa-aMtteaOT  B  ta  mmii  ntlon 
with  havt,  Maa«  imu<.  lang.  a»  Maod 
dlseasea,  which  piayama  shaU  laatude  pro- 
grams for   {A)    tba   training  ol  paraproles- 


slonals  In  (1)  emergency  treatment  proce- 
dures, and  (U)  utilisation  and  operatloo  of 
emsrgceiey  madtoal  aqntpmcn*.  (B)  tha  di- 
vetefMneot  and  operaUan  of  (t>  moMle  ctiu- 
cal  care  units  (Including  hellaoptera  and 
ubher  alrboma  onlta  vuhar*  appropriate  i . 
Ill)  radio,  telecommunications,  and  other 
means  of  communications,  and  (lit)  elec- 
•rrmle  monllorttig  systems,  and  (CJ  the  co- 
ordtaattDB  with  other  commuMtr  servltes 
iir.d  agencies  In  the  Joint  use  of  all  forma  of 
efnaagency  vehlctea.  roBaaBunlcatMaa  syattins. 
and  other  appropriate  servlcea. 
The  Program  shall  give  special  easphaata  to 
the  continued  davelopwant  in  the  Institute 
of  programs  relating  to  atherosclerosis,  hy- 
pertension. Thrombosis,  and  congenital  ab- 
normalities of  the  blood  veasels  as  catjaeB  of 
stroke,  and  to  effective  coordtnatlon  of  snch 
tiroRTaraa  with  related  stroke  program*  in  the 
National  InaUtuta  ol  Neurc*)glcal  Diseases 
and  Stroke. 

"(b)  (l»  The  plan  reqnlred  by  subsection 
(ai  of  this  section  shall  (A)  be  devMoped 
within  on*  hondred  and  eighty  days  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  section,  (B)  be 
'ransmltted  to  the  Con^reaa,  and  (C)  set  out 
:  he  Institute's  staff  requirements  to  carry 
out  the  Procram  and  reeanaaendattocB  tor 
.ipproprtatlnna  for  the  Prograaa. 

'(2)  Tha  Director  of  the  Institute  shall, 
as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  end  of  each 
calendar  year,  prepare  In  consultation  with 
the  Council  and  submit  to  the  President  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congreaa  a  report  ob  tha 
Activities,  pregrees.  and  aecompHabaaanta 
imder  the  Pfograaa  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year  and  a  plan  for  the  PTogiam 
durmg  the  next  five  years. 

'  c )  la  carrying  out  tha  Program,  tha  Ol- 
r^>ctor  of  tba  Institute,  undar  p>ollcle8  eatab- 
i.^ihed  hjr  the  Director  o*  tha  National  iBatl- 
tutes  of  Health  and  after  ooRSultatfon  wtth 
;  he  Oormefl  and  withotrt  regard  to  any  other 
provision  of  this  Act.  may — 

"(1)  if  authorized  bf  tha  Cotmcll.  obtain 
I  In  accordaaea  with  saotkeit  3100  of  tWa  &, 
Unitad  Skataa  Coda,  bat  without  regard  ta 
the  limitation  in  such  section  on  the  num- 
ber of  days  or  the  pterlod  of  such  service) 
the  services  of  not  mora  than  fifty  experts 
or  consultanta  who  have  scientific  or  pro<ea- 
sional  qualMeations; 

"1 2)  mufuin,  constmet.  tanprove.  repair, 
operate,  and  maintain  heart,  blood  veastil. 
lung,  and  Mood  dUease  laboratory,  research. 
training,  and  other  necasaary  facllltlea  and 
equipment,  and  related  aoeaaamodatlona  aa 
may  be  rMOceaary,  and  aneii  either  real  or  per- 
sonal property  (including  patents)  as  the  Di- 
rector deena  necessary;  and  aeqwlre.  without 
regard  to  the  Act  of  March  S,  18T7  (40  U.S.C. 
34).  by  lease  or  otherwise,  through  the  Ard- 
mlnlstrator  of  General  Services,  buildings  or 
parts  of  buildings  te  the  District  of  Coltunbia 
or  commanttMa  locntad  adjaaent  to  tlia  Dis- 
trict ol  CoIaiBitla  for  the  oae  of  the  InstKnte 
for  a  petlod  not  to  exceed  ten  years;  and 

••(3)  enMc  lato  such  contracts,  leases,  co- 
operative agraamentak  or  other  transa«ateae. 
without  ngifTT  to  sectlone  3648  and  37«P  of 
the  RevlMd  Statutes  of  tba  United  States  O! 
VS.C.  529,«T7.8.C.  5>,a8maybeneCiBB8aryln 
the  conduct  Of  hU  lunctlona,  with  any  public 
agency,  or  wltll  any  person,  firm,  association, 
corporation,  or  edacartWinal  tnetltutlon. 
"(d)  Thata  shall  ha  in  the  Institute  aa 
■Wsiit  Diractor  far  Health  Information 
Programa  mtitr  shaH  he  appointed  by  the  Di- 
rector at  the  Institute.  Tbe  Director  of  ths 
Institute,  acUng  throtigh  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  ECaaMh  Inforasatlrn  Programs, shall 
conduct  a  pispiim  to  prorlda  the  public  and 
the  health  protesslooa  with  health  loloMsa- 
tion  with  ivgard  te  eartWoTaaeular  aod  pal- 
momcrr  dfaWMM.  In  the  contact  of  sueli  pro- 
gram, special  scnphaals  shall  be  placed  tipon 
dlssemlnatiatk  af  Inforanatiar*  regardtag  *^^- 
exercise,  stress,  hypertension,  cigarette  smok- 


ing weight  control,  and  other  factors  a«act- 
ing  the  prevention  of  arterloscleroalB  and 
other  cardiovascular  diseases  and  of  pulmo- 
nary diseases. 

"HKAXT,    BUOOO    VTSSKZ.,    LX7N0,    AKB    BLOOD    DM- 

EASX  paavxrrnoN  akd  cokt«oi  paooxAMS 
•sac. 414.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  InstltuU, 
under  policies  establlahod  by  the  Director  of 
the  National  Inatltutaa  of  Health  and  after 
consultation  with  tha  Council,  shaU  estab- 
lish programs  as  necessary  lor  cooperation 
with  other  Federal  health  agencies.  State,  lo- 
cal, and  regional  pubUc  healtl.  agencies,  and 
nonprofit  prlvatt  health  agencies  in  the  diag- 
nosis, prevention,  and  treatment  (including 
the  provision  of  emergency  medical  services) 
of  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  dis- 
eases, appropriately  emphasizing  the  pre- 
vention, dlagnoela,  and  treatment  of  such 
diseases  of  children. 

"(b)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  thU  section  $25,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973,  $88,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974,  and 
$48,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80. 
1975. 

"NATIOMAI.  aXSEAaCH  AND  DEMONSTXATION  CEN- 
TERS    FOB     BXAXT,    BLOOD    VESSEI,,    LUNG,    AMD 

BLOOD  DisKAasa 

"Sac.  416.  (a)(1)  The  Director  of  the  in- 
stitute may  provide  for  the  development  ol — 

"  ( A)  fifteen  new  centers  lor  basic  and  clin- 
ical research  Into,  training  In.  and  demon- 
stration at.  advanced  diagnostic,  prevention, 
and  treatment  methods  (including  methods 
of  providing  emergency  medical  servlcee)  for 
heart,  blood  veasel.  and  blood  diseases;  and 

•(B)  fifteen  new  centers  for  basic  and  clin- 
ical research  into,  training  in,  and  demon- 
stration ol.  advanced  diagnostic,  prevenUon, 
and  treatment  methods  (Including  methods 
ol  providing  emergency  medical  services  >  for 
chronic  lung  diseases  (Including  bronchitis, 
emphysecoa,  asthma,  cystic  fibroais,  and  other 
lung  diseases  of  children). 

•  (3)  The  centers  developed  under  para- 
graph (I)  (A)  shall,  in  addition  to  being 
utilized  for  research,  training,  and  demon- 
straUons,  be  utilized  for  the  following  pre- 
vention   programa    for    cardiovascular    dls- 


•(A)  Programa  to  develop  Improved  meth- 
ods of  detecting  individuals  with  a  high  risk 
of  developing  cardiovascular  disease. 

•(B)  Programa  to  develop  improved  meth- 
ods of  intervention  against  thoee  factors 
which  cause  Individuals  to  have  a  high  risk 
of  developing  such  disease. 

"(C)  Programs  to  develop  health  profes- 
sions and  aUied  health  proleasions  personnel 
highly  skilled  in  the  prevention  of  such  dis- 
ease. 

•■(D)  Programs  to  develop  Improved  meth- 
ods of  providing  emergency  medical  services 
for  persons  with  such  disease. 

'•(3)  Centers  developed  under,  this  subsec- 
tion may  be  supported  under  subsection  (b) 
or  under  any  other  appUcable  provision  of 
law.  The  research,  training,  and  demonstra- 
tion acUvitlea  carried  out  through  any  such 
center  may  relate  to  any  one  or  more  ol  the 
diseases  referred  to  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this 
subsection. 

"(b)  The  Director  of  the  Institute,  under 
policies  established  by  the  Director  ol  the 
National  Inatltutas  ol  Health  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  Council,  may  enter  into 
cooperaUve  agreements  with  public  or  non- 
profit private  agencies  or  institutions  to  pay 
ail  or  part  of  the  coat  ot  planning,  establish- 
ing, or  strengthening,  and  providing  basic 
operating  support  lor,  existing  or  i»ew  centers 
(including  cttiten  eetabUahad  uxxder  suhaac- 
tlon  (a) )  for  baalc  or  clinical  reeearch  into, 
training  in.  and  demonstration  of,  advanced 
dlagnoatlc,  prevaatloQ,  and  traatmaat  meth- 
ods for  heart.  bUwd  veaael.  lung,  or  blood 
dlseasea.  Puxkda  paid  to  canters  xinder  co- 
operative agreements  under  this  subsection 
may  be  tised  lor — 


'  •  ( 1 )  oonatruetitKi ,  notwlthatandlng  section 
406. 

•  (2)  sUflng  and  other  basic  operating 
coats,  inoludlBg  such  patient  cara  coets  as  are 
required  lor  reeearci'. 

"(S)  training,  including  training  for  alned 
health  professions  personnel,  and 

••(4)  demonstration  purposes. 
The  aggregate  of  payments  (other  than  pay- 
ments for  oonatructlon)  made  to  any  center 
under  such  an  agreement  may  not  exceed 
$6,000,000  in  any  year.  Support  of  *centar 
under  this  subsection  may  be  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  five  years  and  may  be  extended 
by  the  Director  of  the  Institute  for  additional 
periods  of  not  more  than  five  years  each,  after 
review  of  the  operaUons  of  such  center  by  an 
appropriate  scientific  review  group  estab- 
lished by  the  Director.  As  \ised  in  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  'construction'  does  no*  include 
the  acquisition  of  land. 

•mrxxAGEjrcT  txckmcai,  coMirrrm 
•Sac  416.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish 
an  Interagency  Technical  Ocwimittee  on 
Heart  Blood  Vessel.  Lung  and  Blood  Diseases 
and  Blood  Besourcce  which  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  coordinating  thoee  aspects  of  aU  Fed- 
eral health  programs  and  activities  relaUng 
to  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  dis- 
eases and  to  blood  reeouroee  to  assure  the 
adequacy  and  technical  soundneea  erf  such 
programs  and  activities  and  to  provide  for 
the  fuU  communication  and  exchange  of  in- 
formation neceasary  to  maintain  adequate 
coordination  of  such  programs  and  acUvltles. 
••(b)  The  Director  of  the  Inatltute  shaU 
serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  and  the 
Committee  shall  Include  rejweaentatlon  from 
al  Federal  departmenU  and  agencies  whose 
p  ograms  Involve  health  f  unctiona  or  respon- 

iblllties  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

NATIOMAL  RXAXT  AKD  LtmO  ADVIBORT  COITNCU, 

Sec    417     IS)    There  la  established  in  the 
nstitute  a  National  Heart  and  Lung  Advl- 
ory  CouncU  to  be  compoeed  of  twenty-three 
members  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  Secretary,  the  Director  ol  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology,  and  the 
chief  medical  officer  of  tha  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration (or  their  designees) .  and  a  medical 
officer  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  CouncU. 

■■(2)  Eighteen  members  appointed  by  the 
Secretary. 

Eleven  of  the  appointed  members  shaU  be 
selected  from  among  the  leadtaig  medical  or 
sclentlflc  authorities  who  are  akilled  In  the 
sciences  relating  to  dlseasea  of  tha  heart, 
blood  veaaela,  lungs,  and  blood;  two  of  the  ap- 
pointed members  ahaU  ba  selected  from  per- 
sons enroitad  In  realdency  programa  provid- 
ing training  in  heart,  blood  veasal.  lung,  or 
blood  dlseasea:  and  five  ot  the  appointed 
menibera  shaU  be  selected  Iroen  members  of 
the  general  public  who  are  leaders  In  the 
fields  of  fundamental  or  medloal  sclanoee  or 
in  public  affairs. 

••(b)(1)  Each  appointed  member  of  tha 
CouncU  ShaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  ol  lour 
years,  except  that — 

•(A)  any  member  appointed  to  flU  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  ol 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed ShaU  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
ol  such  term;  and 

"(B)  of  the  members  first  appointed  after 
the  effective  date  ol  this  section,  five  shaU  be 
appointed  for  a  term  of  lour  years,  five  shaU 
be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three  yeara,  five 
ShaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  yeara, 
and  three  shaU  ba  appointed  for  a  term  of 
one  year,  aa  designated  by  tba  Saciatary  at 
the  time  of  i4>pol&tmant. 
Appointed  members  may  eerre  after  the  ex- 
piration of  their  terms  untu  their  auooaaaora 

have  taken  office. 
"(2)  A  vacancy  In  the  CouncU  shaU  not  af- 


fect  Its  actlTltles.  and  twelve  membera  of 
the  CouncU  sbaU  constitute  a  quorum. 

*•(»  Tha  OBoneU  ahdU  aopanada  the  ex- 
isting National  AdTlaory  Baart  OouaoU  ap- 
pointed under  aaetloa  SIT,  and  tha  appointed 
membaia  ot  tba  Rational  Adrtaory  Heart 
Council  serving  on  the  effective  date  of  this 
section  ahaU  swra  aa  addttlonal  menbart  of 
the  National  Heart  and  Ijung  Adrlaory  Coun- 
cU tor  tha  duiatlon  of  thalr  tanaa  tben  axlat- 
Ing.  or  lor  such  shorter  thna  as  tba  Saoretary 
may  prescribe. 

"(4)  Membera  of  the  Ootincll  who  arc  not 
officers  or  employees  of  tha  Unitad  States 
ShaU  recelTe  for  each  day  they  are  engaged 
In  the  porformanoe  <^  the  functkms  at  the 
CouncU  compenaatlon  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  daUy  equivalent  of  the  annual  rate  to 
effect  for  grade  OS-18  of  tha  General  S<died- 
ule,  including  traveltlme;  and  all  members, 
while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  may  be  aUowed 
travel  expenaaa.  Including  per  diem  in  lieu 
ol  subsistence,  in  the  same  manner  as  such 
expenaea  are  authorized  by  section  5703  of 
title  5,  United  Statea  Code,  for  paraons  la 
the  Oovernment  service  employed  Intermit- 
tently. 

'•(c»  The  Secretary  (or  his  designee)  shall 
be  the  Chairman  ol  the  CouncU. 

"(d)  Ttie  Director  ol  the  Institute  shaU 
(1)  designate  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Institute  to  act  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
CouncU,  and  (2)  make  available  to  the 
CouncU  such  stair,  information,  and  other 
assistance  as  It  may  require  to  carry  out  Its 
functions. 

"(e)  The  CouncU  shaU  meet  at  the  call 
of  the  Chairman,  but  not  leac  often  than 
four  times  a  year." 

AUTHOalZATIOM     0»     ATPBOPalATtONa    FOa     PART 

B    OF    Trru;    iv    or    tkx    pnauc    HKaLTH 

Bxavica    ACT 

Sac.  4.  Part  B  of   title  rv  of  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereat  the  following  new  section: 
"AUTHoataaTioN  or  APPUoraiaTiows 

"Sec.  4I9B.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  this  part  (other  than  section  414) ,  there 
Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $875,000,000 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
$425,000,000  for  the  flflcal  year  endtng  Jxme 
30,  1974,  and  $478,000,000  for  the  fiacal  year 
ending  June  30.  1978.  Of  the  turns  appro- 
priated under  this  section  for  any  fiscal  year, 
not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  such  sums 
shaU  be  reserved  for  programs  under  this 
part  respecting  diseases  of  the  lung  and 
not  less  than  15  per  centum  of  such  Bums 
ShaU  be  reserved  for  programs  under  this 
part  for  programs  respecting  diseases  of  the 
blood." 
AUTHoarrr  or  tib  maacroa  oa  mz  matjobiai. 

KxaaT    AMB    unNa    iMsriTina    re    APPaoas 

aaajrra 

Sec.  5.  Section  4ieA  of  tba  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  (as  so  redealgaated  by  seetlon  3 
of  this  Aet)  is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "grants-in-aid"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  laeertlng  In  lieu  thereof 
"except  as  provided  in  subsection  (e), 
grants-in-aid";  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subeectlon  (b)  the 
following  new  subeectlon: 

"(c)  Under  procedures  approved  by  the 
Director  of  the  National  Inatltiites  of 
Health,  the  Dlrect«-  ot  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Inatltute  may  approve  grants 
under  this  Act  lot  raaaaroh  and  training  in 
heart,    blood   vessel,   lung,   and   blood   dls- 


'(1)  In  amounts  not  to  exceed  $35,000 
after  appropriate  review  for  sdentlflc  merit 
but  without  review  and  reoommeitdatlon 
by  the  Ooonoil,  and 

"(3)  in  aaaounta  aacaading  tU-OOO  after 
e^jproprlate  review  for  sclentlflo  aerH  and 
recommendaUon  for  approval  by  the  coun- 
cU." 
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coNroaiOKC  ambwdmints  to  part  b  of  titij; 

rv    or    TH«    PTJWJC    HKAtTH    S««VICK    ACT 

SBC.  6.  (•)  awstlon  411  of  tha  Public  Health 
Service  Act  l«  amended  by  strlltlng  out  "Na- 
tional Heart  Inetltvte"  and  Ineertlng  in 
Ueu  thereof  -National  Heart  and  Lung  In- 
stitute". 

(b)  Section  413  of  such  Act  la  amended — 
(1)   by  strUilng  out     heart"  each  place  It 

occur*  (except  In  the  heading)  and  Insert- 
ing IB  lieu  thereof  "heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood"; 

(31  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General"  and 
inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "Secretary": 

(3)  by  striking  out  "National  Advisory 
Heart  Oouncll"  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"National  Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  Coun- 
cil"; 

(4)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (al.  (b). 
(c),  (d),  (ei,  (f).  and  ig)  a»  paragraphs  il), 
<2».  (3).  (4>.  (5),  (6>.and  (7) ,  respectively; 
and 

(6)    by  amending  the  section  heading  to 

read  aa  follow* : 

"RCSKAaCH    AKD    TUAIKINC    IN    DISIASIS    OF    THE 
RXABT.    BLOOD    VTSSILS,    LtJNG,    AND    BLOOD" 

(c)  Section  418  of  such  Act  (as  so  rede- 
signated by  section  3  of  this  Act)  is 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after 
••ggc.  418."  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subeectlon : 

"(b)  (1)  The  Oouncll  shall  advise  and  assist 
the  Dliector  of  the  Institute  with  respect  to 
the  Program  eetabllshed  under  section  413. 
The  Council  may  hold  such  hearings,  take 
such  testimony,  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  aa  the  CouncU  deems  advisable  to 
inveetlgate  programs  and  activities  of  the 
Program. 

"(3)  The  CouncU  shall  submit  a  report 
to  the  President  for  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  January  31  of  each  year 
on  the  ptogreas  of  the  Program  toward  the 
sccampUshment  of  Its  objectives." 

(3)  by  striking  out  "Burgeon  Oeneral"  each 
place  It  occurs  (except  paragraph  (f ) )  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof     Secretary"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "heart"  each  place  it 
occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Tieart. 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "Surgeon  General"  in 
par«gi»pb  (f)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary,  the  Director  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  He«dth.  and  the  Director  of  the 
NatlMua  Heart  and  Lung  insUtute";  and 

(6)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (a),  (b), 
(c).  (d),  (e),  and  (f)  as  paragraphs  (1). 
(3).   (8).  (4),   (6).  and   (6).  respectively. 

(d>  Section  41 9A  of  such  Act  (as  so  rede- 
signated by  section  3  ->f  this  Act)  is 
a^mended — 

(K  in  subsection  (a),  by  (A)  striking  out 
"Surgeon  General"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
ther«>f  "Secretary",  and  (B)  striking  out 
■heart"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "heart. 
blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood":  and 

,2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  (A)  striking  out 
"The  Surgeon  Oeneral  shaU  recommend  to 
the  Secretary  acceptance  of  conditional  gilts, 
pursuant  to  section  501,"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  The  Secretary  may.  In  accord- 
ance with  section  501,  accept  cMidltlonal 
gifts',  aud  iB)  striking  out  "heart"  and  in- 
serting in  leu  thereof  "heart,  blood  vessel, 
lung,  and  blood". 

IP)  The  heading  for  part  B  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows . 

"Pabt  B — National  Hkabt  and  Ltrwc 

iNSTrrtTTB" 
CONFORMING     AMENDMENTS     TO     OTHER     PROVI- 
SIONS  or  THE   PUBLIC    HEALTH   SERVICE   ACT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  SeoUon  217  of  such  Act  Is 
amended — 

,  1)  by  striking  out  "the  Natlc  1  Advisory 
Heart  OounoU."  e«ch  place  It  occurs  In  sub- 
section (a) : 


(3 1  by  Btrtkmg  out  "heart  diseases"  in 
subsection  (a)  and  by  striking  out  heart," 
in  subsection  (b). 

(b)  Sections  301(d)  and  301(1)  of  such 
Act  are  each  amended  by  sulking  out  Na- 
tional Advisory  Heart  Council"  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "National  Heart  and  Lung 
Advisory  Council". 

RXPOBT   TO    CONGRESS 

Sec  8.  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  carry  out  a  review  of  all 
adminlatrative  processes  under  which  the 
National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Disease  Program,  established  under 
part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act,  wUl  operate,  including  the  processes  of 
advisory  council  and  peer  group  reviews,  in 
ord»r  to  assure  the  most  expeditious  accom- 
plishment of  the  objectives  of  the  Program 
Wlriiln  one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act,  tV.e  Secretary  shall  submit  a  re- 
port to  the  Congreso  of  the  findings  of  such 
review  and  the  actions  ta'-en  to  facilitate  the 
conduct  of  the  Program,  together  with  rec- 
ommei-idatlons  for  any  needed  legislative 
changes, 

EFFECTIVF    DATr 

Sec  9  This  Act  and  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  lake  effect  sixty  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  or  on  such 
prior  date  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  as  the  President  shall  pre.scrlbe  and  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register. 

And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 

Hablbt  O.  Staggers, 

Paul  O    Rogers. 

DAvm  E.  Satterjtild, 

Anchzr  Nelsen. 

Tim  Lib  Carter. 
Managert  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Edv»abi>  M.  Kennedy. 

Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr., 

Oatlord  Nelson, 

Tom  Eaolbton, 

Alam  Cbanston, 

Harold  E.  Hughes, 

Claiborne  Pell, 

Walter  F.  Mondale. 

Richard  S.  Schweiker, 

Jacob    K.    Javits, 

PCTEm    H.    DOMINICK, 

Boa  Packwood, 

J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 

ROBERT    TaFT.    Jr  , 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint   Exflanatobt    Statement   of   the 
commtttee    of   conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  3323) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
enlarge  the  authority  of  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  in  order  to  advance  the 
national  attack  against  diseases  of  the  heart 
and  blood  vessels,  the  lungs,  and  blood,  and 
for  other  purposes,  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  to  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
explanation  erf  the  effect  of  the  action  agret^d 
upon  by  the  managers  and  recommended  in 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 
I. — findings    and    declarations    of    purpose 

1 1 )  In  certain  Instances  in  the  bUl  and 
the  amendments  to  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Pxiblic  Health  Service  Act,  the  Senate  bill 
refers  to  "cardiovascular  and  pulmonary 
diseases". 

In  general,  the  House  amendment  sub- 
stitutes "hesu-t,  blood  vessel,  and  lung  dis- 
eases" for  "cardiovascular  and  pulmonary 
diseases". 

The  conference  subsrltnte  adopts  the 
terminology  of  the  House  amendment. 

1 2)  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  finding 
with  regard  to  utilization  of  emergency  med- 
ical services. 


The  House  amendment  has  no  comparable 
flndmg. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  bill. 

(3)  The  Senate  bill  contains  a  finding  with 
regard  to  the  potential  for  advancement 
against  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood  ves- 
sels, the  lungs,  and  blood  in  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute. 

The  House  amendment  is  the  same  as  the 
Senate  finding,  but  also  emphaslEes  the  roles 
played  by  other  research  institutes  within 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  amendment. 

n. —  HEART,     blood     VESSEL,     LUNG.     ANB     BLOOD 
DISEASE    PROGRAMS 

(1)  The  Senate  bill  does  not  require  the 
National  Heart,  Blood  Vessel,  Lung,  and 
Blood  Disease  Program  to  be  coordinated 
with  other  relevant  programs  In  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health. 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Institute  to  carry  out  the  Pro- 
gram m  coordination  with  other  relevant 
programs  within  the  National  Institutes  ol 
Health. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  amendment. 

(2>  The  Senate  bill  requires  research  into 
the  development,  trial,  and  evaluation  of 
techniques,  drugs,  and  devices  tised  In,  and 
approaches  to,  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of  the  diseases  and  Includes  a 
reference  to  emergency  medical  services  as  a 
form  of  treatment. 

The  Hou->e  amendment  la  similar  to  the 
Senate  bill,  except  that  it  Includes  a  refer- 
ence to  computers  as  a  type  of  device  and 
contains  no  reference  to  emergency  medical 
services. 

The  conference  substitute  includes  the  ref- 
erences In  the  Senate  bill  and  In  the  House 
amendment. 

(3)  The  Senate  bill  establishes  programs 
to  refine,  develop,  and  evaluate  technological 
devices  and  Instrumentation  for  diagnosis, 
detection,  and  treatment  of  cardiovascular, 
pulmonary,  and  related  diseases. 

The  House  amendment  has  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  bill,  conforming  the  ter- 
minology to  the  House  amendment. 

1 4 1  The  Senate  bill  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  centers  for  testing,  evaluation, 
and  demonstration  of  preventive,  dlagnoatlc, 
therapeutic,  and  rehabilitative  approaches 
1  including  emergency  medical  services)  to 
cardiovascular  and  pulmonary  diseases. 

The  House  amendment  Is  similar  except 
that  It  does  not  authorize  the  establishment 
i.f  centers  and  it  contains  no  reference  to 
emergency  medical  services. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  amendment  but  with  a 
reference  to  emergency  medical  services. 

( 5 )  The  Senate  bill  provides  for  studies  and 
research  Into  blood  diseases  such  as  sickle  cell 
anemia  and  hemophilia. 

The  House  amendment  is  similar  to  the 
Senate  bill  except  that  it  does  not  specifical- 
ly refer  to  sickle  cell  anumla  and  hemophilia. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  amendment.  The  con- 
ferees gave  serious  consideration  to  Includ- 
ing in  the  legislation  the  reference  to  sickle 
cell  anemia  and  hemophilia.  The  deletion 
of  such  reference  in  the  conference  substi- 
tute does  not  In  any  way  exclude  the  study 
of  such  dlaeaaes  from  the  scope  of  this  legis- 
lation. In  fact,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
conferees  that  such  studies  and  research  in- 
clude sickle  cell  anemia,  hemophilia,  Cooley's 
anemia,  and  similar  diseases  of  the  blood. 

(6)  The  Senate  bill  provides  for  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  scientists,  clinicians, 
and  educatcM^s  in  fields  and  specialties  rele- 
vant to  programs  under  this  legislation. 


The  House  amendment  is  similar  to  the 
Senate  bill  exoept  that  it  does  not  include 
the  education  of  educators,  and  refers  to 
computer  scjwices  as  a  speclaUty  for  which 
education  and  tHOnlng  l»  authorized. 

The  conference  substitute  combines  the 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
unendment. 

,  7 )  The  Senate  blU  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  programs  and  centers  for  study 
and  research  with  regard  to  cardiovascular, 
pulmonary,  and  blood  diseases  of  children. 

The  House  amendment  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  only  progranas  for  such 
studv  and  research. 

The  conference  substlttite  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  amendment. 

(8)  The  senate  bill  provides  for  programs 
for  the  study,  research,  development,  dem- 
onstrations, and  eraluaUon  of  emergency 
medical  services  for  persons  who  sustain 
critical  Illnesses  In  connection  with  heart, 
blood  vessel,  lung,  or  blood  diseases,  includ- 
ing training  and  related  programs. 

The  House  amendment  is  similar,  except 
that  it  does  not  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  development  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams and  contains  no  reference  to  training 
and  related  programs. 

The  conference  substitute  adopU  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill. 

(9)  The  House  amendment  specifies  that 
the  NaUonal  Heart,  Blood  Veaael.  Lung,  and 
Blood  Disease  Program  shall  give  special 
emphasis  to  programs  in  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Institute  dealing  with  the  under- 
lying cause*  of  stroke  and  to  coordination 
with  related  programs  at  the  NaUonal  InsU- 
tute of  Neurological  Diseases  and  Stroke. 

The  Senate  bill  has  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

The  conferencs  subsUtule  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  amendment. 

(10)  The  House  amendment  provides  that 
the  Dtrector  of  the  NaUonal  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  EtiaU  carry  out  the  program  In  ac- 
cordance with  policies  established  by  the 
Director  of  the  NaUonal  insUtutes  of  Health. 

The  Senate  bill  has  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  amendment. 

(11)  The  Senate  bill  authorizes  the  Direc- 
tor ot  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  InsUtute 
to  acquire,  construct,  improve,  repair,  op- 
erate, and  maintain  cardiovascular  and  pul- 
monary disease  centers,  laboratories,  re- 
search, training,  and  other  necessary  facili- 
ties and  equipment. 

The  House  amendment  Is  similar,  except 
that  It  doee  not  give  authority  for  centers 
and  for  training  facilities  and  equipment. 
In  addition,  it  makes  it  clear  that  the  au- 
thority may  be  exercised  In  connection  with 
blood  disease  activities. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  amendment,  except  that 
the  authority  for  training  facilities  and 
equipment  Is  included.  The  conferees  Intend 
that  training  programs  conducted  with  the 
use  of  faculties  and  equipment  authorized 
by  this  provision  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  substitutes  for  training  programs  author- 
ized by  title  vn  or  VIH  of  the  public  Health 
Service  Act. 

(12)  The  Senate  bUl  establishes  an  OfBce 
of  Heart  and  Lung  Health  Education  within 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

The  House  amendment  requires  the  Dt- 
rector of  the  National  Heart  and  Lung  Inr 
stitute  to  conduct  an  InformaUon  program 
for  the  public  and  health  profeaslons  with 
regard  to  cardiovascular  and  pulmonary  dls- 


llie  conference  subetltute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  amendment,  exoept  that 
It  establlabes  In  the  Institute  the  position 
of  Ajsistant  Dtraetor  for  Health   Informa- 


tion through  wham  th«  program  iutbortMd 

by  this  provision  to  to  b«  carried  out. 

in.    h«a«t,   bloob   vMBBt    uneo,   ai»d   blooo 

OISCASB    1>««W«1*TI0J#,    Ajn»    COWTBOL    pboobams 

( 1 )  The  Senate  bin  Jncludw  a  refetmice  to 
emergency  medical  servlcea  as  a  form  of 
treatment. 

The  House  amendment  does  not  Include 
sMch  a  reference. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  bill. 

(21  The  Senate  bill  provides  in  a  separate 
provision  for  the  establishment  of  10  model 
cardiovascular  disease  prevention  clinics  in 
the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of— 

(1)  improving  methods  of  detecting  high 
risk  individuals; 

(21  Improving  methods  of  Intervention 
against  risk  factors: 

(3)  developing  cardiovascular  disease 
manpower;  and 

(4)  developing  Improved  methods  of  pro- 
viding emergency  medical   services. 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  no 
separate  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
such  clinics  but  Includes  their  prevention 
functions  as  an  additional  speclflc  responsi- 
bility for  the  research,  training,  and  dem- 
onstration centers  authorized  by  the  new 
section  415  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(see  Item  IV  infra). 

1 3)  T^e  Senate  bill  authorizes  appropria- 
tions for  heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood 
disease  prevention  and  control  programs  of 
»30  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1973;  $40  million 
for  fiscal  year  1974:  and  eSO  mUllon  for  fiscal 
vear   1975. 

The  House  amendment  Buthortnes  appro- 
rriatlons  f.->r  similar  programs  of  $30  mU- 
llon in  fiscal  year  1978:  $80  mllllcm  for  fis- 
cal y^ar  1974;  and  $40  million  for  fiscal  year 
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The  conference  substitute  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  such  programs  of  $38  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1978:  $35  mUllon  for  fis- 
cal yar  1974:  and  $46  mUllon  for  fiscal  rear 
1976. 

rv. — NATIONAL  RESEARCH  AND  OEMOMSTRATION 
CENTERS  FOR  HEART,  BLOOD  VESSEL,  LUNO,  AND 
BLOOD  DISZASES 

(1)  The  Senate  bill  autharlaee  the  de- 
velopment of  15  new  research,  training,  and 
demonstraUon  centers  for  advanced  diagnoBis 
and  treatment  methods  for  cardiovascular 
diseases,  and  also  autborlzos  the  development 
of  15  new  centers  for  such  acUvlUes  regard- 
ing chromic  pulmonary  diseases.  Emergency 
medical  services  are  referred  to  as  a  type  of 
treatment  method  which  may  be  included  In 
programs  of  such  centers. 

The  House  amendment  is  similar,  except 
that  the  centers  may  be  used  for  preven- 
tion methods  and  there  U  no  specific  refer- 
ence to  emergency  medical  Bervlces. 

The  conference  sut)stltute  cxxnblnee  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bUl  and  the  House 
amendment. 

(3)  The  House  amendment  permits  such 
centers  to  be  utUlzed  In  connection  with  ac- 
tivities respecting  any  of  the  diseases  with 
which  this  legislation  Is  concerned. 

The  Senate  bUl  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adapts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Hotise  amendment. 

(3)  The  House  amendment  makes  it  clear 
that  such  centers  may  be  used  tot  basic  as 
well  as  clinical  research. 

The  Senate  bill  contains  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  House  amendment. 

V .— COWSTBtlCnON 

The  House  amendment  apeotfloally  states 
that  the  term  "oonetmctJon"  does  not  In- 
clude the  acquisition  ot  land. 


"^e  8«n*te  bUl  oontalns  no  oomparabte 
provlBioc 

The  conference  subsUtute  adopts  the  pro- 
viaton  of  the  HouM  ameodmeot. 

VI. NATIONAL      HKABT      A«D      LUNO      AWflKWr 

oMJMva. 

{l^  The  Senate  bHl  eetabllsIWB  a  Nattonal 
Heart  and  Lung  Advisory  CouncU  consisting 
of  23  members.  The  Secretary,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Instttutes  of  HeMth.  the 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, the  chief  medical  oOcer  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration,  and  a  medical  officer 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  are 
to  be  ex  officio  members  of  tha  CouncU.  In 
addition  there  are  to  be  18  xomaben  appoint- 
ed by  the  Secretary.  Of  the  appottited  mem- 
bers not  more  than  12  staaU  b«  medical  or  sci- 
entific auttM>riU«e  tn  zelevaat  disciplines  and 
not  more  than  eisbt  atuOl  b«  members  of  the 
general  public. 

The  House  aanandiaent  also  establishes 
such  a  CouncU.  exoept  that  tism  Directors  of 
NIH  and  GST  are  not  included  as  ex  officio 
members  aod  ol  the  appointed  members 
nine  shaU  be  ■~'^^~'  or  aolwatiflc  authorities: 
two  shall  be  enrolled  la  r^evant  residency 
programs;  and  ssTen  stell  be  members  of 
the  general  public  and  Isadeia  in  their  fields. 
The  conferoafce  autaatttuto  »d(q>U  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  biOl.  nmpt  that  of  the 
appointed  lomabtn  XI  abaU  be  madical  and 
scientific  authorities  In  relevant  disciplines: 
two  shall  be  enrollgd  in  relevant  residency 
programs;  and  five  shall  be  membezs  of  the 
general  public  and  leaders  In  their  fields. 
(2)  The  Senate  bHl  provides  that  a  quorum 
of  the  Council  sball  constat  of  13  mambers. 
The  House  amendment  provides  that  a 
quorum  of  the  CouncU  shall  consist  of  11 
members. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  tli»  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  bill. 

(8)  The  Senate  bUl  ptariOM  tliat  the 
Cbainnan  ol  tba  CovineU  sbaU  be  appointed 
by  th«  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  from  amnng  the  member*  of  the 
Council  and  shall  serve  for  2  years. 

The  Hbuse  amendment  pi  o  rides  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
or  hi*  deaignee,  shaU  be  Cbainnan  of  the 
Council. 

The  conference  substitute  adapts  tb*  pro- 
vision of  the  House  amenrtiaesit. 

(4)  The  Senate  amandment  ptovidee  that 
the  CouncU  shaU  meet  at  the  ciOl  of  the 
Director  of  tbe  NaUonal  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  or  tbe  CtiairmaB. 

Tbe  House  amendment  provides  that  the 
CouncU  ShaU  meet  at  tbe  call  of  the  Chair - 


Tbe  conference  substitute  adopts  tbe  pro- 
vision of  the  House  amendment. 

vn. — ATTTHOKIZATrON    OF    APFKOPRIATIONS 

(1)  The  Senate  bUl  authcriaea  appropria- 
tion for  this  legislation  (exciustve  of  section 
414 )  of  $400  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1073:  $450 
mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1974;  and  $500  million 
for  fiscal  year  1975. 

The  House  amendment  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  this  legislation  (exclusive  of 
section  414)  of  $350  million  for  fiscal  year 
1973;  $400  "'""""  for  fiscal  year  1974;  and 
$450  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

The  coixference  substitute  authorises  ap- 
propriations fox  this  legislation  (exclusive  of 
section  414)  of  $375  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year 
1973;  $425  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1974;  and 
$476  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

(2)  The  Senate  bUl  provides  that  not  less 
than  20  percent  of  the  funds  annually  ap- 
propriated under  this  section  shall  be  re- 
served for  programs  tn  diseases  of  the  lung 
and  not  leas  than  30  percent  tor  programs  in 
diseases  of  the  blood.  In  addition  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Education,  and  WaUai*  lias 
discretionary  authority  to  timnsfer  not  more 
than  10  percent  of  the  allotted  funds  from 
any  program  or  aetlrlty  under  part  B  of  title 
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IV  of  th«  Public  Ha*lth  Service  Act  to  any 
other  proflT»™  or  activity  under  the  same 
title. 

The  House  amenttinent  haa  no  comparable 
proTlatone. 

The  oon/erenoe  suljetitute  provldee  that  of 
the  funde  annually  appropriated  under  ttali 
•eotton  not  leea  than  15  percent  shall  be  re- 
served for  programs  in  dleeasea  of  the  lung 
and  not  leaa  th*n  16  percent  shall  be  re- 
fer programs  in  diseases  of  the  blood. 

HAXUtT  O.  Staookbs, 

Paul  Q.  Roobw, 

David  B.  SATTsanxLO, 

AxcHxa   Nkuskn. 

Tiii  iMt  CAarra, 
Manm4fer»  on  the  Part  of  the  Houte. 

Bdwabo  M.  Kxknsdt, 

HABuaoM  A.  WnxiAMS,  Jr., 

OATt,oaD   Nelson, 

Tou  Baglxton. 

Alan   Cbakstok. 

BAaOLD   E.   HOOHSS, 

CLAxaomm  Pklx, 

WALTSm    P.    MONDAIX, 

RioRAiD  S.  ScirwKiKax, 
jAOoa  K.  jAvrrs. 
Pm»  H.  DoimncK, 
Boa    Pacitwood, 
J.  Olsmn  Bkali..  Jr., 
ROHHBT  Tatt,  Jr., 
Mrnnmgen  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  2. 
DNIPORMED  SERVICES  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  REVITALIZATION 
ACT 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois  i  on  behalf  of  Mr. 
HiBBT)  flled  the  following  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
2)  to  estaUlah  a  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity of  the  Health  Sciences  and  to  pro- 
vide scholarships  to  selected  persons  for 
education  In  medicine,  dentistry,  and 
other  health  professicms,  and  for  other 
purposes: 
ComxasNCS  Bkpo«t   (H.  Rtpt.  No.  92-1350) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing Totee  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendntenla  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HA. 
2)  to  eetabllsh  a  TTnlformed  Senrloee  Uni- 
versity of  the  Health  Sciences  and  to  pro- 
vide scholarships  to  selected  persons  for  edu- 
cation In  medicine,  dentistry,  and  other 
health  profeealons.  and  for  other  purposes, 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  reconunend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter 
proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment to  the  text  of  the  bill  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Uniformed 
Services  Health  Professions  Revltallzatlon 
Act  of  1972". 

S»c.  2.  (a)  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  adding  the  following  new  chap- 
ters after  chapter  103: 

"CHAPTER  104.— UNTPORMED  SERVICES 
UNTVEBSmr   OP  THE   HEALTH   SCIENCES 

"2112.  Establishment. 

"2113.  Board  of  regents. 

"2114.  Students:  selection:  status;  obliga- 
tion. 

"2115.  Oraduates:  limitation  on  number 
electing  to  perform  civilian  Federal 
duty. 

"2116.  Reports  to  Congress. 

"2117.  Authorisation  for  appropriations. 

"{2112.  Bstablistament 

"(a)  7*here  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  es- 
tablished within  26  miles  of  the  District  of 


Oolumbia  a  Uniformed  Services  University  of 
the  Health  Sciences  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  'University'),  at  a  site  or  sites  to  be 
■eiectad  by  the  Secretary  of  Etefense.  with 
authority  to  grant  appropriate  advanced  de- 
grees. It  shall  be  so  organized  as  to  graduate 
not  less  than  100  medical  students  annually. 
with  the  first  class  graduating  not  later  than 
10  years  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  chapter. 

"(b)  E^zoept  as  provided  In  subsection  (a), 
the  numt>ers  of  persons  to  be  graduated  from 
the  University  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(c)    The  development  of   the   University 
may  be  by  such  phases  as  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  may  prescribe,  subject  ic  the  require- 
ments of  subsection  ( a ) . 
"i  2113.  Bockrd  of  Regents 

"(a)  The  business  of  the  University  shall 
be  conducted  by  a  Board  of  Regents  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Board')  with  funds 
appropriated  for  and  provided  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  The  Board  shall  consist 
of— 

"(1)  nine  persons  outstanding  in  the  fields 
of  health  and  health  education  who  shall  be 
appointed  from  civilian  life  by  the  President, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  con.sent  of  the 
Senate; 

"(2)  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  or  hl.s 
designee,  who  shall  be  an  ex  officio  member: 

"  ( 3 )  the  surgeons  general  of  the  uniformed 
services,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  members;  and 

"(4)  the  person  referred  to  in  subsection 
(d). 

"(b)  The  term  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  (other  than  ex  officio  members) 
shall  be  six  years  except  that— 

"(1)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a 
vacancy  occurring  before  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  wlilch  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pointed shaU  be  appointed  for  the  remainder 
of  such  term,  and 

"  (2)  the  terms  of  office  of  the  members  first 
taking  office  shall  expire,  as  designated  by 
the  President  at  the  time  of  the  appointment, 
three  at  the  end  of  two  years,  three  at  the 
end  of  four  years,  and  three  at  the  end  of  six 
years. 

"(c)  One  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
(other  than  an  ex  officio  member)  shall  be 
designated  by  the  President  as  Chairman.  He 
shall  be  the  presiding  officer  of  the  Board. 

"(d)  The  Board  shall  appoint  a  Dean  of 
the  University  ( hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
"DeanM  who  shall  also  serve  as  a  nonvoting 
ex  officio  member  of  the  Board 

"(e)  Members  of  the  Board  (other  than 
ex  ofiiclo  membet^)  while  attending  confer- 
ences or  meetings  or  while  otherwise  per- 
forming their  duties  as  members  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate  to 
be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  diem  and  shall  also  be 
entitled  to  receive  an  allowance  for  neces- 
sary travel  expenses  while  so  serving  away 
from  their  place  of  residence. 

"(f)  The  Boaxd,  after  considering  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Dean,  shall  obtain  the 
services  of  such  military  and  civilian  profes- 
sors. Instructors,  and  administrative  and 
other  employees  as  may  be  necessary  to  oper- 
ate the  University.  Civilian  members  of  the 
faculty  and  stafi  shall  be  employed  under 
salary  schedules  euui  granted  retirement  and 
other  related  benefits  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  so  as  to  place  the  employ- 
ees of  the  University  on  a  comparable  basis 
with  the  employees  of  fully  accredited  schools 
of  the  health  professions  within  the  vicinity 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  The  Board  may 
confer  academic  titles,  as  appropriate,  upon 
military  and  civilian  members  of  the  fac- 
ulty. The  military  members  of  the  faculty 
shall  Include  a  professor  of  military,  naval. 
or  air  science  as  the  Board  may  determine 

"(g)  The  Board  is  authorlaed  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government    to    utUlze    on    a    reimbursable 


basis  appropriate  existing  Federal  madical 
resources  located  In  or  near  the  Dtstrtot  of 
Columbia.  Under  such  agreement*  the  faolll- 
tl«e  concerned  will  retain  their  Identities 
and  basic  missions.  The  Board  is  also  author- 
ized to  negotiate  affiliation  agreements  with 
an  accredited  unlverrtty  or  universities  in  or 
near  the  District  of  Columbia.  Such  agree- 
ments may  Include  provisions  tor  payments 
for  educational  services  p>rovided  students 
participating  in  Department  of  Defense  edu- 
cational programs.  The  Bocu'd  may  also,  sub- 
ject to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, enter  into  an  agreement  under  wtiicb 
the  University  would  become  part  of  a  na- 
tional university  of  health  sciences  shoiild 
such  an  institution  be  established  In  the 
vicinity  of  the  District  of  Ccdunibia. 

"(h)  The  Board  may  establish  postdoc- 
toral. (XMtgraduate,  and  techncdogical  insti- 
tutes. 

"Ill  The  Board  shall  also  establish  pro- 
grams In  continuing  medical  education  for 
military  members  of  the  health  professions 
to  the  end  that  high  standards  of  health 
care  may  be  maintained  within  the  military 
medical  services. 

"i  2114.  Students:    selection;     status:    obU- 
gation 

"(a)  Students  at  the  University  shall  be 
selected  under  procedures  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  In  so  prescribing,  the 
Secretary  shall  consider  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Board.  However,  selection  pro- 
cedures prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense shall  emphasize  the  basic  requirement 
that  students  demonstrate  sincere  motivation 
and  dedication  to  a  career  in  the  uniformed 
services  (as  defined  in  section  1072(1)  of  this 
title ) . 

"(b)  Students  shall  be  commissioned  of- 
ficers of  a  uniform  aervloe  a*  determined  un- 
der regulations  preacril>ed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  after  consulting  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  they 
shaU  serve  on  active  duty  in  pay  grade  O-l 
with  full  pay  and  allowances  of  that  grade, 
but  shall  not  be  counted  against  any  pre- 
scribed military  strengths.  Upon  graduation 
they  shall  be  appointed  In  a  regular  com- 
ponent, if  qualified,  unless  they  are  cov- 
ered by  section  2116  of  this  title.  Student,-; 
who  graduate  shall  be  required,  except  as 
provided  in  section  2115  of  this  title,  to  serve 
thereafter  on  active  duty  under  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  (ar  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
as  appropriate,  may  prescribe  for  liot  less 
than  seven  years,  unless  sooner  released.  The 
service  credit  exclusions  specified  in  section 
2126  of  this  title  shall  apply  to  students  cov- 
ered by  this  section. 

"(c)  A  period  of  time  spent  in  military 
Intern  or  residency  training  shall  not  be 
creditable  in  satisfying  an  active  duty  obli- 
gation Imposed  by  this  section. 

"(d)  A  member  of  the  program  who,  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  is  dropped  from  the  program  for 
deficiency  in  conduct  or  studies,  or  for  other 
reasons,  may  be  required  to  perform  active 
duty  in  an  appropriate  military  capacity  in 
accordance  with  the  active  duty  obligation 
lmF>osed  by  this  section.  In  no  case  shall  any 
such  member  be  required  to  serve  on  active 
duty  for  any  period  in  excess  of  a  period 
equal  to  the  period  he  participated  in  the 
program,  except  that  in  no  case  may  any 
such  member  be  required  to  serve  on  active 
duty  less  than  one  year. 

"2115.  Graduates:  limitation  on  number 
electing  to  perform  civilian  Federal 
duty 

"Not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  graduates 
of  any  oxie  class  at  the  University  may  agree 
in  writing  to  perform  civilian  Federal  duty 
for  not  less  than  seven  years  following  the 
completion  of  their  profeealooal  education  in 
lieu  of  active  duty  in  a  uniformed  service. 


such  persons  shaU  be  released  from  active 
Suty  upon  the  completion  of  their  profes- 
sional education.  The  location  and  type  of 
their  duty  shaU  be  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  after  consultation  with  the 
heads  of  Federal  agencies  concerned. 
■5  2118.  Reports  to  Congress 
'••The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  report  pe- 
riodically to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  feasibility  of  establishing  edu- 
cational institutions  similar  or  identical  to 
the  University  at  any  other  locations  he 
deems  appropriate.  The  last  such  report  shaU 
be  submitted  by  June  30.  1976. 
■  I  2117   Authorization  for  appropriations 

•There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
nianning,  construction,  development.  Im- 
provement, operation,  and  maintenance  of 
the  University,  and  to  otherwise  accomplish 
the  Durposes  of  this  title,  for  the  fiscal  year 
beglnnlngJuly  1.  1972,  the  sum  of  •16,000,000, 
and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  sum 
as  may  be  authorized  in  the  annual  military 
construction  authorization  Act  for  such  year. 
■Chapter  1  Oft— ARMED  FORCES  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

"Sec. 

"2120.  Definitions. 

"2121.  Establishment. 

"2122.  Eligibility  for  participation. 

■■2123.  Members  of  the  program:  active  duty 
obligation;  failure  to  complete 
training:  release  from  program. 

"2124  Members  of  the  program;  numbers  ap- 
pointed. 

"2126.  Members  of  the  program:  exclusion 
from  authorized  strengths. 

"2126.  Members  of  the  program:  service 
credit. 

"2127.  Contracts  for  scholarships;  payments. 

"{  2120.  Definitions 
"In  this  chapter — 

'•(1)  'Program'  means  the  Armed  Forces 
Health  Professions  Scholarship  program  pro- 
vided for  in  this  chapter. 

"(2)  'Member  of  the  program'  means  a 
person  appointed  a  commissioned  offlcser  In 
a  reserve  component  of  the  armed  forces  who 
is  enrolled  in  the  Armed  Forces  Health  Pro- 
fessions Scholarship  program. 

"(3)  'Course  of  study'  means  education 
received  at  an  accredited  college,  university, 
or  institution  in  medicine,  dentistry,  or  other 
health  profession,  leading,  respectively,  to  a 
degree  related  to  the  health  professions  as 
determined  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
'■{  2121.  Establishment 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  adequate 
numbers  of  commissioned  officers  on  active 
duty  who  are  qualified  in  the  various  health 
professions,  the  Secretary  of  each  mUltary 
department,  under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  may  establish  and 
maintain  a  health  professions  'scholarship 
program  for  his  department. 

"(b)  The  program  shall  consist  of  courses 
of  study    In   designated    health   professions, 
with  obligatory  periods  of  mUltary  training, 
"(c)  Persons  participating  In  the  program 
shall    be    commissioned    officers    In    reserve 
components  of  the  armed  forces.  Members  of 
the  program  shall  serve  on  active  duty   in 
pay  grade  O-l  with  fuU  pay  and  allowances 
of  that  grade  for  a  period  of  45  days  during 
each   year  of  participation   in  the  program. 
They   shall    be   detaUed   as  students   at   ac- 
credited civilian  institutions,  located  in  the 
United  States  or  Puerto  Rico,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiring  knowledge  or  training  in  a  desig- 
nated health  profession.  In  addition,  mem- 
bers of  the  program  shall,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  re- 
ceive mUltary  and  professional  training  and 
instruction. 
"(d)  Kzoept  when  seirvlng  on  active  duty 


pursuant  to  subsection  (c) ,  a  naembwr  of  tha 
program  ahaU  ba  entttlad  to  a  atlpMid  at  the 
rate  of  HOO  per  month. 
"5  2123.  BUglbllity  for  particlpatUHi 

"To  be  eligible  for  participation  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  program,  a  perron  must  be  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  and  must— 

"(1)  be  accepted  for  admission  to,  or  en- 
rolled in,  an  institution  in  a  course  of  study, 
as  that  term  is  defined  in  section  2130(3)  of 

thU  title; 

"  ( 2)  sign  an  agreement  that  unless  soonar 

separated  he  will— 
"  ( A)  complete  the  educational  phase  of  the 

^'^f^)"acoept  an  appropriate  reappointment 
or  designation  within  hta  mUltary  service,  if 
tendered,  based  upon  his  health  profession, 
following  satisfactory  completion  of  the  pro- 

'(C)  participate  in  the  Intern  program  of 
his  servloe  if  selected  for  such  participation; 

"(D)  participate  In  the  residency  program 
of  his  service,  if  selected,  or  be  released  from 
active  duty  for  the  period  required  to  under- 
go clvUlan  residency  If  selected  for  such 
training;  and  . 

■•(E)  because  of  his  sincere  motivation  and 
dedication  to  a  career  In  the  u°"o"^»?,^'7: 
ices.  participate  m  mUltary  training  whUe  he 
is  in  the  program,  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Defense;  and 

"(3)  meet  the  requirements  for  appoint- 
ment as  a  commissioned  officer. 


••§2123.  Members  of  the  program:  active  duty 
obllgatton:     faUure    to    complete 
tratalng;  release  from  program 
"(a)  A  member  of  the  program  incurs  an 
active  duty  obligation.  The  amount  of  his  ob- 
ligation ShaU  be  determined  under  regula- 
tkins  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Drfenw. 
but  those  regulations  may  not  provide  for  a 
oerlod  of  obligation  of  less  than  one  year 
for  each  year  of  participation  in  tbe^P™^*"' 
"(b)  A  period  of  time  spent  in  mUitary  in- 
tern or  realdenc,  training  shaU  "^t  be  cr^'^ 
able  m  satisfying  an  active  duty  obligaUon 
impoeed  by  this  section. 

'•(c)  A  member  of  the  program  who.  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secret4iry  of 
Defense,  is  dropped  from  the  program  for  de- 
ficiency in  conduct  or  studies,  or  for  other 
reasons,  miay  be  required  to  perform  wUye 
duty  in  an  appropriate  mUltary  capacity  m 
a^rd^nt.  wlUi  the  active  duty  obligation 
imposed  by  this  section. 

,d)  The  Secretary  of  a  mUltary  depart- 
ment, under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  may  relieve  a  member 
of  the  program  who  U  dropped  from  the 
program  from  any  active  duty  obllgaUon  tm- 
poaed  by  this  section,  but  such  relief  shall 
not  relieve  him  from  any  mUitary  obllga- 
tion  Impoeed  by  any  other  law.  ... 

•le)  Any  member  of  the  program  relieved 
of  his  active  duty  obligation  under  this  chap- 
ter before  the  completion  of  such  obligation 
may  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  be  assigned  to  f^fj^ 
of  health  manpower  shortage  designated  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and  Wel- 
fare for  a  period  equal  to  the  period  of  ob- 
ligation from  which  he  was  relieved. 
•5  2124.  Members  of  the  program:  numbers 
appointed 
■The  number  of  persons  who  may  be  des- 
mnated  as  members  of  the  program  for  train- 
ing m  each  health  profession  shaU  be  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  ex- 
cept that  the  total  number  of  persons  so 
aeilgnated  in  aU  of  the  programs  authorized 
by  this  chapter  shaU  not,  at  any  time,  exceed 
5.000. 

■}  2125.  Members  of  the  program:  exclusion 
from  authorlBBd  strengths 
"Notwithstanding  any  other  prorteion  of 
law  membars  of  the  program  ataaU  not  be 
counted  against  any  prwcrlbwi  mUitary 
strengths. 


{ ai3d.  MambK-s   of    the   program :    sMTloe 

credit 
"Service  p«rf armed  whUe  a  member  of  the 
program  shaU  not  be  countad — 

"(1)  in  detannlnlng  allglbUlty  for  retire- 
ment other  than  by  reaaon  of  a  physical  dis- 
ability incurred  while  on  active  duty  as  a 
member  of  the  program:  or 

"(2)  In  computing  years  of  service  credit- 
able under  section  206,  other  than  subsection 
(a)(7)  and  (8).  of  title  37. 
"j  2127.  Contracts  for  scholarshlpe :  payments 
"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  all  educational  ex- 
penaea  Incurred  by  a  member  of  the  program, 
Including  tuition,  foes,  books,  and  laboratory 
expenses.  Such  payments,  howaver.  ahaU  be 
limited  to  those  educational  expenses  nor- 
maUy  mcurred  by  students  at  the  institution 
and  in  the  health  profession  concerned  who 
are  not  members  of  the  program. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  contract 
with  an  accredited  civilian  educational  in- 
stitution for  the  payment  of  tuition  and 
other  educational  expenses  of  members  of 
the  program  authorlaed  by  this  chapter. 
Payment  to  such  Inatltutions  may  be  made 
without  regard  to  section  8648  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  UJ3.C.  529). 

"(c)  Payments  made  under  subsection  (b) 
shaU  not  cover  any  expenses  other  than  those 
covered  by  subsection  (a) . 

"(d)  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  de- 
termines, under  regulations  praaorlbed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, that  an  accredltad  clvUian  educational 
institution  has  increaaad  lU  total  enroll- 
ment for  the  sole  purpose  of  acc^ting  mem- 
bers of  the  program  covered  by  thia  chapter, 
he  may  provide  under  a  contract  with  such 
an  Institution  for  additional  paymanta  to 
cover  the  portion  of  the  incxeaaad  coats  of 
the  additional  enrollment  which  are  not 
covered  by  the  institution's  normal  tuition 
and  fees." 

(b)  The  table  of  chaptars  at  the  beginning 
of  subtitle  A  and  at  the  beginning  of  part 
m  of  such  subtitle  of  title  10,  Unitwi  States 
code,  are  each  amended  by  adding 
"104.  Uniformed    Services   University 

of  Health  Sciences 2112 

"106.  Armed    Forces    Health    Profes- 
sions Scholarship   Program..     2120  ' 

immediately  below 
"103.  Senior  Reserve  omcers'  Train- 
ing   Corps-. 2101. 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ment to  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

F.  Edw.  HtaiKT. 
MxLvnr  Pbkx, 
O.  C.  FiSKxa. 
CHAkiM  B.  Bsxmrr, 
Iriw"*  C.  Aaaifua, 

WILLXAM  O.  BaAT, 

DuBWAaD  O.   Hall. 
Mana9er$  on  the  Part  of  the  Houie. 
Harxt   F.   Btxh,   Jr., 
HkNKT  M.  Jackbok. 
LLOTD   BBMTSMf, 
JOHJf    C.    STEWHIB. 

Wii    Saxbx. 
MAaoAKXT  Btarn. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatost  Statxmbkt  or  tkx  Com- 
MiTTxa  or  CoNrxaxwcx 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dlsa- 
creelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  2) , 
to  establish  a  Uniformed  Services  Univer- 
sity of  the  Health  Sciences  and  provide  schol- 
arships to  selected  persons  for  education  in 
medicine,  dentistry,  and  c«»er  health  pro- 
feealons, suboilt  the  following  Joint  state- 
ment to  the  Houae  and  the  Senate  Inex- 
planatlon  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed 
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upon  by  th«  nMUiagers  and  re<»mmen«!e<l  In 
the  accompanying  conference  report: 

MCKGCOUND 

The  Uoviae  oi  {tepresentatlvee,  oa  Novem- 
ber a.  1971,  by  a  vote  ol  3«l  Yeae  to  31  Naya. 
paaaed  and  Mot  to  the  avoate  the  bUl  U.R.  3. 
The  Senate,  on  June  6,  1873.  acoenilad 
H.R.  2  by  stilkln*  all  after  the  enacting 
clauM  and  aubetltutlng  new  language  In  the 
form  of  an  amendment. 

Ab  a  con»e<iuence  of  the  Senate  action, 
there  existed  a  number  of  major  dWerences 
!n  the  Hoiwe  and  Senate  versions  of  HR.  2. 
Bach  of  theee  snbetantlve  differences  ore 
Identlfled  below,  toffether  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  action  taken  thereon  In  the  con- 
ference to  resolve  the  dUTerences. 
Difference  No.  1 — The  Uniformed  Services 
Vnivrrsity  of  the  Health  Sciences 
Under  the  UouM^paaaad  bUl.  authority 
was  provided  to  eeUbllab  the  university 
wtthln  a  radius  of  Sfi  mUaa  of  the  District 
of  Coiurobia.  Tha  university  would  be  so 
organlced  aa  to  graduate  not  leas  than  100 
medical  itudenu  annually,  with  the  flrst 
olaaa  graduating  not  lea*  than  ten  years  after 
anacuaaeot  of  ttM  legtalation. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  authority 
for  the  eatabllahnent  of  a  UnUormed  Serv- 
Icca  Unlveialty  of  the  Health  Sciences,  and 
substituted  a  provUlon  providing  for  a 
feasibility  study"  to  determine  the  desira- 
bility of  establtehing  such  a  university  as 
provided  In  the  Bouse  language.  The  "feasi- 
bility study"  proposed  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment WW  eaeentlally  designed  to  re-examine 
the  entire  prepoeal  as  contained  in  the 
Rouae-pasaed  bill  In  aceordanee  with  the 
Senate  language,  the  study  was  to  be  con- 
ducted by  the  Soeretarr  of  Defense  and  the 
result*  repcarted  back  to  the  Preeldent  and 
the  Ooiigiees  not  later  than  one  year  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

A  detailed  ejtphmatloa  of  the  differing 
views  of  the  reepectlve  legislative  bodies  on 
thta  Mnie  Is  avaUaUa  1»  Votta*  aaport  92- 
SM  and  Swaate  Kaport  9%~9an. 

Both  Uw  KoHM  Mwl  aanirta  oanf  ereea  were 
adamant  In  aupportlna  the  raspectlve  posi- 
tions of  tMtJt  i»odlM  as  regards  this  very 
oruclal  Issue.  Howsvar.  the  Bouse  conferees, 
among  other  things,  pointed  out  that  a  feasl- 
hUUy  study  as  recommended  by  the  senate 
would  serve  no  effective  purpose  since  this 
subject  had  been  more  tlian  adequately  re- 
viewed and  studlMt  b«tto  wiUitn  and  outaide 
lbs  Department  of  Oeleoas. 

Housa  ooBlsnea  also  c*UMi  attantton  to 
the  atroog  endprsMaaRt  for  xt^*  estAblUh- 
ment  of  a  nntfwni#a  a«rv»oes  UolversUy  of 
the  Health  aelMUes  provided  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  DefeosB.  Be«»UM  of  the  pertinency 
of  the  Secreta*?"!  T»SW»  oo  this  subject,  and 
since  Mm*  oaUlcMe  witb  those  of  the  House 
conferees,  a  a«tlc«  Of  bU  statement  Is  set 
out  t>elow : 

"As  ranJUng  mesnbar  ot  the  Health.  Edu- 
oMt«i<  and  Weiiare  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee aod  OsXans*  Commilttee.  I  Joined  with 
you  In  suoport  of  the  establishment  of  a 
UnlformedSsrvloaa  Univerplty  of  the  Health 
Sciences.  Sioca  leaving  the  Congress  and 
taking  on  the  raspOBslblUtles  as  Secretary 
of  Defense,  my  parsonai  support  for  this  legis- 
lation has  baao  strattgthiecsd.  Xbs  urgent 
need  stlU  exists  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Vntformed  Servlcea  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences  to  make  the  military  medical  de- 
partmenta  pioduears  of  pbyrietans  and  oaem- 
bera  of  etlier  l)ealth  profeoalons  nrther  than 
merely  laqs^-apfUe  oonsumen  of  scaree  cate- 
gorlM  at  ll«»W»  P«r80im«l.  It  would  *1K>  adtf 
MgnirPwnt'T  to  Um  total  aumbtr  of  mvmtwrp 
(tf  ttt*  bMlttl  prafBMions  aT»U»bl«  In  Uw 
bjMOomA  fliMUiPia  oMMUmwr  goA.  It  wmM 
«Cart  \»*  n«MWW  ot  attMctlw  *  >i«uawat 
«uoBiHi  a(  aMiaiMntf  t^  tMftitb  piB|e«N«Mi» 
iBtQ  tha  BlUtary  dapavtaBsata.  It  vould  aiap 


greatly  assist  us  in  retaining  highly  qualified 
members  of  the  health  professions,  for  we 
have  concluded  that  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant retention  factors  few  physicians  and 
other  members  of  the  health  professions  is 
the  opportunity  of  functioning  In  a  profes- 
sional environment  of  the  highest  caliber 
■nie  proposed  university  would  contribute 
measurably  toward  the  attainment  of  that 
environment  by  providing  academic  teach- 
ing positions  for  military  health  professionals 
and  university  cooperation  in  establishing 
and  monitoring  training  programs  through- 
out the  military  departments  Ultimately,  we 
would  expect  that  it  would  result  In  Im- 
proved medical  care  and  treatment  of  all 
!)eneflclarle8  of  oiir  health  care  system. 

I  am  still  convinced  that  the  establishment 
of  s\ich  an  Institution  win  provide  the  pro- 
fessional stimulus  TO  staunch  the  an- 
nual severe  losses  of  military  physicians 
and  other  health  professionals  that  we  have 
experienced  in  recent  years  I  personally  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  It  would  become  the 
cornerstone  of  'he  fot'.ndatlon  we  need  to 
attain  an  all-volunteer  medlca'  force." 

The  Senate  conferees,  on  the  other  hand, 
disagreed    with    the    House    conferees'    views 
and  questioned  the  overall  philosophy  em- 
bodied in  the  principle  of  establishing  a  uni- 
versity  of   this   type    entirely   supported    by 
Federal  funds.  The  Senate  conferees  pointed 
t  ut  their  concern  over  the  apparent  lack  of 
any  clear  consensus  In  the  erovernment  and 
the  health   professions   aa  to  the   need   and 
desirability  Cif  establishing  such  a  university 
NotwtthatandlnK  the  strong  representations 
mads  by  the  Senate  conferees  uu  ^bis  issue 
the  6tenate  oonferoes  uUlroaiely  receded  from 
ihetr  poaillon  with  »n  aavendment  which  re- 
duoed  the  arst^year  authoriaaiiou  for  fund- 
ing   fof    dsslgn,    planning,    ooostrucilon.    et 
cetera,  for  the  umverstiy  to  »15,000.000  rather 
than  the  M0,000,000  ooniained  in  the  House- 
passed  blii.  Also  the  auaendmeut  would  re- 
quite futui*  Una  item  (Uinuai  authorioatloiu 
bafoe*  ■BP'^''^^ions  for  oooatruction  could 
be  provided  in  subsequent  years. 
Difersnoe   No.   i — Soholmrship   program   and 
berufitM 
Under  the   House-passed   bill     the   Armed 
!^3rces  would  have  been  authortred  a  medical 
scholarship  training  program  in  the  health 
professions  under  which  a  maximum  of  5.000 
scholarships,  at  any  one  time,  would  be  pro- 
vided  to  enable   persons   to  attend   civilian 
schools  providing  training  in  medical,  dental, 
and  allied  health  disciplines.  Under  the  House 
version  of  the  scholarship  program,  the  full 
cost  of  the  student's  school  tuition  and  fees 
would  be  paid  by   the  Federal   government 
and  such  students  would  serve  on  active  duty 
aa    reserve    offlcere    in    Grade    O-l     (Second 
Lieutepant/Bnslgn) , 

The  Senate  version  of  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram provided : 

A.  The  full  cost  of  the  student's  medical 
school  tuition  and  fees  be  paid  by  the  Fed- 
eral government  (same  as  House  version) . 

a.  E»ch  student  serve  on  Inactive  duty  as 
a  Reserve  officer  in  Qrade  O-l  (2nd  Lt.  En- 
sign) except  for  46  days  per  year  when  he 
would  serve  on  active  duty  In  Grade  O-l. 

O.  Bach  student  reeelve  a  monthly  stipend 
of  MOO  except  when  he  Is  on  active  duty 
when  he  would  reeelve  the  full  pay  and  al- 
lowaneea  of  Grade  O-l.  Under  «ie  Senate 
version  a  student  with  dependents  would  re- 
ceive IB  pay  and  allowances  about  •ft.286  per 
year  and  one  without  dependents  $6,336  iln 
addition  to  aaedleal  sohoei  tuition  and  fees) 
After  oanslderable  diseuaslon.  the  House 
conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  version  of  the 
wteUuNdilp  procnua  with  tto  qualification 
that  IQ  tt)*  •rant  ib»  MOO  oumthly  stipend 
would  a«t  ^  Mtoquatd  to  attract  tbe  niunt>er 
W)4  «uMMr  oi  stvAsvts  ssasrtiai  to  Ute  pro- 

ptin  fcnih  thi  Mn-r-  rnf  °r-"-'" '" — 

on  Armed  Services  will  give  serious  oonsMor- 


atlon   to  the  desirability  of  Increasing  this 
stipend  by  appropriate  legislation. 

The  House  therefore  recedes  and  accepts 
the  Senate  provisions  on  this  Issue. 
Difference    No.    3 — Scholarship    student   at- 
tending  a    university  which   either  dises- 
tablished ROTC  or  barred  armed  services' 
recruiters  from   its  campus 
The  House  version  of  H.R.  2  contained  a 
provision  which  prohibited  the  detailing  uf 
scholarship   students   to   any    Lustltutlon  of 
higher    learning    If    that    lustltutlon    had 
ikdopted  a  policy  which  bars  recruiting  per- 
sonnel of  any  of  the  Armed  Forces  from  the 
premises  of  that  institution,  or  If  such  In- 
stitution of  higher  learning  had  directed  the 
dtsestabllshment  of  Reserve  Officer  Training 
Corps   units   at  the   Institution  despite  the 
desire  of  the  Armed  Ptorces  to  continue  such 
training  at  the  Institution. 

The  Senate  version  of  HR  2  permitted  a 
scholarship  student  to  attend  such  schools. 
The  House  conferees  bellere  that  the 
schools  In  question  should  not  receive  any 
benefits  under  this  legislation  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  either  directly  or  in- 
directly In  view  of  the  apparent  pottey  ol  the 
institutions  to  divorce  thMBselves  eosnpleteiy 
from  any  affiliation  with  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States.  However,  the  Senate 
conferees  were  of  the  view  that  adoption  of 
the  House  prohibition  would  have  a  ssrloua 
impact  on  the  Department's  ability  to  at- 
tract the  numbsrs  and  quality  of  students 
required  by  the  scholarship  program.  The 
Senate  conferees  pointed  out  tiiat  approxi- 
mately 9%  of  all  students  now  attending 
medical  schools  are  in  sehoola  which  would 
be  directly  affected  by  this  prohibition. 
Therefore,  they  argued  that  notwithstanding 
the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  principle  em- 
bodied In  the  House  prohibition,  they  believe 
that  the  overriding  urgency  of  the  physician 
.shortage  problem  required  elimination  of  the 
House  prohibition. 

The  Rouse  conferees  therefore  reluctantly 
reeeded  and  ooaeurred  in  the  Senate  action. 
Oigerence  No.  4 — Statutory  numerical  limi- 
tations on  promotion  of  medical  and 
dental  officer!  to  general  and  flag  officer 
rank 

The  House  version  of  H-R-  3  removed  all 
the  iitAlutory  uumaricai  linUtaUoos  pb  the 
promotion  of  medical  and  dental  oOoers  to 
general  and  flag  officer  rank.  This  acUoa  wa« 
tal(ea  to  provide  the  Armed  Services  with  ad- 
ditional career  incentives  lor  medical  and 
dental  officers. 

The  Senate  did  not  concur  in  this  House 
action,  although  It  conceded  that  increased 
promotion  opportunity  wR8  essential  for  offi- 
cers m  the  Medical  aod  Dental  Corps.  The 
Senate  report  therefore  requires  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  study  the  question  of  In- 
creased promotion  opportunities  for  medical 
and  dental  officers  and  to  report  the  flwilhg* 
of  the  Department  to  the  responsible  leglalft- 
tive  Committees  not  later  than  January  1. 
1973. 

In  view  of  the  adamant  position  of  the 
Senate  conferees  on  this  issue,  th«  House 
conferees  reluctantly  receded  with  the  under- 
staodiag  that  the  respective  Committees  on 
Armed  Bervlooe  would,  If  necessary,  take 
e€iTly  legislative  aetion  on  this  problem  short- 
ly after  the  eonvenlng  ot  the  98d  Congress. 
Difference  No.  5— Length  of  Scholarship 
program 
Under  the  House  version  of  H.  a.  2,  the 
aeholarahlp  prograaa  was  limited  to  courses 
of  study  ot  not  more  than  four  years'  dura- 
tion. 

Under  tte  a»n«^  version  ot  H.  H.  8.  courses 
ot  study  ooulil  extend  to  as  mueh  as  six  years' 
duraUoo. 

The  SwMte  canlsrwa  poUited  out  that  re* 
cent  changes  and  Innovations  1»  medWiai 
training,  and  m*«Ue«i  sctoca  ottrrieula.  have 
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resulted  in  somo  eouma,  for  axample,  requtr- 
Ing  as  muob  as  six  yean  for  ttao  oomplotkm 
of  training  for  a  madlesl  dag^M-  TborsCoro, 
the  Senate  oonfersoa  urged  tbat  tb*  languoc* 
be  made  suflleleBtly  flaxlble  to  enoompass 
these  innovations  In  modtoal  training  as  woU 
as  others  that  might  ooctir  In  future  years. 

The  House  concurred  with  the  Senate  con- 
ferees, and  therefore  receded  without  amend- 
ment to  accept  the  Senate  provision  in  this 
regard. 
Difference  No.  8 — Technical  changes 

The  House-Senate  conferees  also  considered 
and  made  several  technical  changes  to  both 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  H.  R.  3  in 
accordance  with  recommendations  made  by 
the  Department  of  Defense.  None  of  these 
changes  nn  subsUntlve  in  nature,  and  there- 
fore require  no  explanation. 

During  the  discussion  oi  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  establishment  of  the  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sciences, 
It  was  the  general  consensus  of  the  conferees 
that  the  provisions,  as  written,  should  re- 
main deliberately  broad  so  as  to  provide  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents, in  establishing  and  administering  the 
imlverslty,  sufficient  executive  authority  to 
ensure  the  kind  ot  admlnlxtratlve  flexlbUlty 
that  will  be  necessary  to  make  this  the  finest 
medical  school  in  the  world  in  the  shortest 
poasible  time. 

T.   EDW.  BtBXBT. 

MkLViir  Pxicx. 
O.  C.  nsBxa, 
Cbaslkb  E.  Bxnnxtt, 

T.»llll,T»  C.  AaXNDS. 
WnXIAU  a.  BXAT, 

DrnwAXD  O.  Haix, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Haxbt  F.  Btw>,  Jr., 
HxiniT   M.   Jacksokt, 

liOTD  BKNTSKN, 

JoBir  C.  Stenmis. 
Wm.  Baxbx, 

MAaOAKXT  SlOTH, 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


Tbe  BPBAKEEl.  Tba  quastkm  Is  on 
the  nottan  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
minoli  (Mr.  FUCB). 

The  motion  to  table  wes  agreed  to. 


DIRECTTNG  SECRETARY  OP  DE- 
FENSE TO  FURNISH  INFORMA- 
TION WITH  RESPECT  TOILS.  OP- 
EEIATIONS  IN  NORTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niizu^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
call  lip  House  Resolution  1078  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rzs.  1078 

Beeolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 
to  tba  extent  not  InccMnpatlble  with  tbe  pub- 
lic Interest,  Is  directed  to  fumiob  to  the 
House  of  Reprasentatlves.  not  later  than 
seven  days  following  the  adoption  of  this 
leacdatloa.  tba  following  information  with 
respect  to  the  American  bombing  and  naval 
bombardment  ot  North  Vietnam  since  March 
1.1973: 

1.  number  of  sorties  flown  and  types  and 
Umnaga  of  ordnance  used  each  month; 

3.  after  aetion  reports  and  bomb  damage 
assesaments.  both  written  and  pfaotograpblc; 

3.  speoUlc  dascrtptlons  and  pbotegraphlc 
evldanoe  of  all  damage  to  (a)  tbe  prlinary 
and  secondary  dike  and  hydraulic  systems 
of  North  Vietnam,  and  (b)  villages  and  cities 
of  N<Mi;ta  'Vietnam. 

MOTION    'TO   TABU    OrrXKXB    BT    MB.    PBICE 

or  nxuiou 

Mr.  PRICE  of  niiools.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  resolvtion  was 
adversely  r^iorted  by  tbe  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  by  a  retlcall 
vole  of  27  to  6, 1  move  to  lay  House  Reso- 
lution 1078  on  tbe  table. 


DIRBCTTNa  SECRETARY  OF  DE- 
FENSE TO  FX7RMISH  INVORMA- 
TION  CONCERNINO  MILITARY 
OPERATIONS  IN  NORTH  VIETIVAM 

Mr.  PRICE  oi  niinola.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  call  up  Houae  Ree<dutlon  1079  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  rescdutlon  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.RB8.  1079 
Resolved,  That  tbe  Senetary  of  Defense, 
to  the  extent  not  Incompatible  with  the 
public  Interest,  Is  directed  to  fumlab  to  tbe 
House  of  Representatives,  not  later  than 
seven  days  following  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution: 

1.  mi^M  showing  the  location  of  all  known 
or  suspected  prisoner-of-war  camps  in  North 
'Vietnam; 

2.  maps  showing  the  location  of  all  bomb- 
ing strikes  and  naval  bombardments  against 
North  Vietnam  for  the  period  March  1,  1073, 
to  date; 

3.  the  rules  of  engagement  promtilgated 
for  the  bombing  of  North  Vietnam  from 
March  1,  1073,  to  date,  and  a  daaerlptlon  of 
the  procedures,  poUoles,  and  actions  taken  by 
American  Armed  F'orces  for  tbe  purpose  of 
assuring  the  avoidance  of  danger  to  Amer- 
ican prisoners  of  'war. 

MOnON    TO    TABLX    OFFBXXD    BT     MB.    PBICX    Or 

imwoa 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  this  resolution  was 
ordered  adversely  reported  to  the  House 
on  a  vote  of  31  to  1 1^  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  move  to  lay  House 
Resolution  1079  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  moUcm  <dlered  by  the  gentleman 
from  lllin<^  (Mr.  Paxci) . 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reeonslder  the  votes  by 
which  actl<«  was  taken  on  both  motions 
to  table  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PROVIDINa  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HJR.  16071,  PUBLIC  WORKS  AND 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1971 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
directioa  of  the  Committee  cm  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  1098  and  ask 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxs.  1098 
Resolved,  That  upoa  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  tbat 
the  Hotiae  rescdre  Itself  into  tbe  Committee 
of  the  'Wbole  Bouse  on  tbe  State  of  TTnlon 
for  the  consideration  of  tbe  blB  (HJt.  10071) 
to  amend  tba  Public  WOrks  and  Beonmnic  De- 
wlopmont  Act  ot  1906.  After  gszteral  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  tba  bUl  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controllsd  by  tbe  obalr- 
man  and  ranking  minority  member  of  tbe 
Ckxnmlttee  on  Public  'Worlu,  tbe  bUl  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitate 
reoomBMnded  by  the  Oommittee  on  Public 
Works  now  priatad  in  tbe  bUl  as  aa  original 
bill  for  tbe  purpose  of  amendment  under 


tbe  flve-mlnuta  rule,  and  all  potntt  at  ordar 
agatnat  sactlons  8  \ad  6  of  saUl  substttnts 
are  haraby  waived  for  fatlttra  to  eemply  witb 
tbe  provlBlaiia  at  olaUM  «.  nils  zn.  At  ttte 
omuibulon  et  suob  oonaldatstlon.  tba  Oon- 
nutfeaa  sbaU  rlaa  aa«  nport  tlu  bOl  to  tte 
HOuaa  witb  suob  ammdaazifei  as  may  bavt 
been  adoptad,  and  any  Mambsr  may  demand 
a  s^arate  vofes  in  tba  Bouae  on  any  amand- 
mant  adopted  in  tba  Oommittaa  of  tba  Whole 
to  tba  bill  or  to  tbe  committee  amendment 
in  tba  nature  of  a  substitute.  Tbe  prrrloua 
question  sball  be  oonaidsrsd  as  ordared  n 
tba  bill  and  amandmcnts  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sags  without  intsrvsntng  motion  exospt  one 
motionto  rsoommit  witb  or  witboat  inatroe- 
tions. 

Mr.  YOUNO  Of  Texas.  Mr.  Spei^w:.  I 
yield  30  minntee  to  the  disttngtitohed 
gentleman  frt»n  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quxl- 
LXH)  pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  CMxsume. 

Mr.  l^Deaker,  House  Resolution  1098 
provldee  aa  opm  rule  with  2  hours  of 
general  debate  for  coDsideratlfm  of  Hit. 
16071  to  amend  the  PubUe  Works  and 
Economic  Develcwnent  Ast.  It  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  committee  substi- 
tute as  an  original  btU  for  tbe  purpose  of 
amendment  and,  because  of  reappreprla- 
tions,  points  of  order  are  wahred  against 
sections  3  aadS  for  failure  to  corairiy  with 
clause  4  of  ml*  XXL 

Ilia  purpose  ot  HJl.  16071  is  to  make 
improving  amendments  to  the  existing 
law  and  to  exteod  the  economic  pro- 
grams for  an  additional  jrear — to  Jane 
30. 1974. 

Changes  are  made  in  a  number  of 
areas  including:  grants  and  suwle- 
mentary  grants  for  poidic  f aeilttles.  the 
public  wvnks  impact  pvograia,  basinaes 
devdoposMxt,  technical  asststawoe,  voca- 
tional training  facilities,  coordinadon. 
special  imiwct  ixograms  in  urban  and 
rural  areas. 

A  new  tttto  is  added  entitled  "Etaviron- 
meotal  Effects,"  which  is  deetgaad  to 
provide  assistaace  to  indhrkhials  who 
axe  imsmplnyed  heraiise  ot  VMaral  ac- 
tions to  improve  the  mviroomeBt 

Tile  maratorlum  oa  dedesigBatton  of 
redevalopment  anas  is«ztmded  to  June 

1,  1974. 

A  numbmr  of  changea  are  made  to  im- 
invve  the  administratiaii  of  the  eco- 
nomic development  program  and  au- 
thorisatioos  for  ivaaUat  these  programs 
through  Iteoal  year  1974  are  iHeliided  to 
provide  for  thetar  continwed  operathm. 

The  total  authorisatkm  in  the  Ml  is 
$3,177,500,000. 

Mr.  npealrrr.  I  urge  the  adoptioa  ot 
the  nde  in  ordfer  that  the  legislation  may 
be  eoasMered. 

Mr.  QR088.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yltid? 

Mr.  YOUNQ  of  Texas.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  OROOB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yi^ding. 

Could  the  gentleman  say  upon  whoae 
request  the  waiver  erf  the  points  of  ordw 
was  granted? 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Texas.  I  am  not  certain, 
but  I  believe  the  matter  cane  tip  in  ex- 
ecutive sessk>n.  and  it  was.pqi^Ml  oat 
tiiat  ttaefteUameirfijriaB  ladtea  ted  that 
points  of  order  would  have  to  be  waived 
to  section  3  and  section  5,  because  of 
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reapproprlatlons   in    the    authorization 
bill.  That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  00083.  Is  th«  gentleman  6ayiQS 
then  by  way  of  an  answer  that  the  waiver 
of  points  of  order  to  secUon  3  and  section 
5  was  not  reqiieatad  by  the  committee  but 
was  requested  by  the  Parliamentarian? 

Mr.  TOUNO  of  Texas.  That  is  my  rec- 
ollection, but  I  am  not  clear  on  it.  But  I 
believe  it  was  pointed  out  by  the  chair- 
man of  our  conunittee,  the  gentleman 
from  MUsiaslppl  (Mr.  Colmxr)  .  that  the 
Parliamentarian  had  indicated  that 
pointt  of  order  would  have  to  be  waived 
to  seeUon  3  and  section  5.  or  they  would 
be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

In  any  event,  though,  the  motion  to 
grant  the  rule  did  contain  a  provision 
that  points  of  order  would  be  wcuved  to 
section  3  and  section  5—1  do  linow  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  ftirtber? 

Mr.  YOUNO  of  Texas.  Certainly;  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  want  to  be  dis- 
re^tectful,  but  has  the  Roles  Committee 
tfflcomft  the  handmaiden  of  the  Parlia- 
mentarian? I  am  surprlecd  that,  if  a 
waiver  of  points  of  order  waa  necesssJT. 
the  oommittee  did  not  request  the  waiver. 

Mr.  QUnXEN.  Mr.  ^jealoer,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  ooaaume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  <Mr.  Yooifa)  has  pointed  out  the 
main  provisloiu  in  this  rasolution. 

The  primary  purpose  of  H.R.  H071  Is 
to  cjrtoiMl  the  Public  Worlcs  and  Kco- 
nomlc  Development  Act  for  1  year 
ttaroucb  flecal  year  1974.  The  existing 
law  autherine  funds  tbroush  ascal  year 
1973.  This  bill  also  indades  additional 
auttiorlBaUan  for  flscal  year  1973. 

Tbe  object  of  the  programs  authorlaed 
in  this  bill  is  to  provide  Pedaral  asslrt- 
aoce  to  ecoaomicaUy  depiueead  areas.  In 
<»-d»r  ta  achieve  this  goal,  the  bill  pro- 
vides technical  assistance,  public  facility 
granU,  business  loans  and  vocational 
trainlni. 

Ooe  ceatroversial  provislan  in  this  bill 
Is  in  a  new  title  rtaeilnc  with  envlran- 
mental  effects.  Section  801  provides  as- 
siatanca  to  individuals  who  lose  their 
Jobs  as  a  result  of  Federal  acUons  to  im- 
prove the  eovirgiuneat.  Such  individuals 
wha  have  worked  at  least  2C  o<  the  78 
IT-irri*-g  weeks  In  the  iriant  or  tndosticy 
affaetcd.  wiU  be  ellslUe  for  benefits.  Tlie 
benefits  Include,  first,  unemployment 
compensation  equal  to  60  percent  of  a 
worker's  former  weekly  wa(a  until  he  is 
reemployad  or  letirae,  for  a  peria4  of  up 
to  78  weeks,  second,  temporary  nortga«e 
or  rental  pajrmcnt  aewietanne  in  hardihip 
cases,  and  third,  moving  expenses  to  a 
new  job  if  the  worker  la  unable  to  find 
work  in  the  vicinity  of  his  previous  home, 
but  does  find  a  job  elsewhere. 

The  total  of  new  costs  in  this  bill  is 
$3,177,500,000.  of  which  $977,500,000  Is 
for  addltiana!  funding  in  fiscal  year  1973. 
and  $3JOO,000.000  is  for  total  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1974. 

Ttere  ai«  no  dtpartmsntal  letters  in 
the  CuBMUtttM  rapoit. 

ttt.  Bpefcker.  I  reeerre  the  balance  of 
my  tSma. 
Ifr.  TOT7KO  «t  Tvaa*.  Mr. 


I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  genUeman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Madden''  . 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  leg- 
islation which  was  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  under  tiie 
chairmanship  of  Congressman  John 
BuTNix.  is  probably  one  of  ttu  most 
outstanding  bills  to  aid  the  American 
economy  that  has  been  presented  to  the 
Congress  in  many  years. 

The  Rules  Committee  reported  unani- 
mouBly  on  a  rale  to  consider  this  bill  It 
Is  a  multi-billion  dollar  public  works  bill 
which  will  greatly  stimulate  our  economy 
and  eventually  give  employment  to  many 
of  our  unemployed  and  increase  the  buy- 
ing power  of  millions  of  our  people 
throughout  the  Nation  It  will  help  the 
construction  industry,  including  build- 
ing trades,  which  suffers  from  an  lui- 
employment  rate  double  the  nauonal 
average  which  is  now  over  6  percent  of 
the  Nations  workmg  force.  Chairmar. 
MoRQAN  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee yesterday  testified  before  the  Rules 
Committee  that  $1,300  billion  has  been 
spent  on  the  military  and  defense  here 
and  over  the  globe  sin^e  World  War  II — 
about  $100  billion  on  foreign  aid  u^  the 
same  period  of  time  We  should  now  .^^tart 
spending  a  small  fraction  of  our  taxes  on 
local  problems. 

This  legislation  will  aLso  aid  In  the 
urban  localities  in  the  construction  of 
public  necessities  such  as  water  purifica- 
tion plants,  sewage  treatment  systems, 
libraries,  police  stations,  community 
centers,  street  lighting,  public  transpor- 
tation and  airport  facilities,  hospital 
construction,  warehouses,  traffic  con- 
gestion, and  so  forth. 

This  legislation  has  the  support  of 
business  and  construction  contractors. 
Labor  organizations  have  been  calling  for 
an  expanding  accelerated  public  works 
construction  program  for  several  years. 

This  bin  would  provide  grants  for 
State  and  local  govenmients  to  initiate 
and  speed  up  public  investment  projects 
in  areas  of  high  unemployment.  Ameri- 
can workers  realize  that  unemployment 
depression  and  our  most  critical  eco- 
nomic problems  stem  from  inadequate 
public  facilities  which  are  much  needed 
in  every  metropolitan  area  throughout 
the  Nation.  Over  100  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  both  parties  are  coepoosor- 
ing  this  legislation  for  the  benefit  of  our 
economic  recovery  smd  which  sho>uld  af- 
fect our  prosperity  after  the  legislation 
is  enacted  and  grants  are  set  aside  to 
the  various  localities  requesting  financial 
aid  for  projects. 

The  acc^earated  public  works  program 
provides  80  percent  construction  grants 
to  local  govamments  in  high  unemploy- 
ment and  special  1mpact4Ki  area£.  These 
programs  are  important  as  they  provide 
help  on  two  fronts  by  assisting  local  gov- 
CTnment  In  building  nroch  needed  public 
works  faculties  such  as  sewage  treatment 
piants,  transportation,  facilities  for 
health  problems  and  provides  immecflate 
employment  to  persons  in  the  building 
tzadea  which  are  about  the  hardest  hit 
group*  by  unemployment. 

Durinc  the  last  session  of  Consrese  I 
was  one  oC  tbe  sponaors  and  sumMrters 
of  the  legielatktn  known  as  the  "acceler- 


ated public  works  project"  which  would 
have  given  the  Nation  an  earlier  start  to 
combat  depression  and  unemployment 
t>ut  the  bill  was  vetoed  by  the  Preeldent. 
At  that  tlms  this  bill  pcused  the  House 
by  a  vote  of  320  to  97.  The  veto  by  the 
President  of  this  bill  created  such  strons 
criticism  and  opposition  that  the  ad- 
ministration reconsidered  and  cooper- 
ated on  a  more  modified  bill. 

The  older  Members  of  Congress  vividly 
remember  the  depression  in  the  early 
1930's.  I  well  remember  that  immedi- 
ately previous  to  the  devastating  stock 
market  crash  of  1929.  corporations,  big 
business,  banks,  euid  so  forth,  were  reap- 
ing great  benefits;  profits,  prices  were 
ri.sing  rapidly;  and  unemployment  was 
increasing  yearly  until  millions  of  Amer- 
ican workers  and  their  families  were 
without  money  to  purchase  the  neces- 
sities of  life,  including  Eulequate  food 
supplies.  This  inflation  was  the  cause 
of  bringing  the  Nation  into  the  most  dev- 
astating economic  turmoil,  creating  dit- 
contCTited  elements  that  were  marching 
on  Washington  demanding  relief  for  the 
unemployed  and  the  destitute.  It  was 
only  through  the  miraculous  cooperation 
of  big  business.  Government,  and  labor 
imder  the  leadership  of  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  during  the  middle  and  late 
1930  "8  that  our  Government  was  saved 
from  economic  destruction. 

Today  we  are  reading  about  the  fabu- 
lous profits  of  industry,  conglomerates, 
business  cartels,  banks,  insurance  com- 
panies, and  so  forth,  and  the  same  un- 
employment scourge  is  now  creeping  up 
which,  if  not  curbed,  will  result  in  an- 
other crash  of  our  economy  similar  to 
the  early  1930'9. 

This  legislation,  if  enacted  without 
crippling  amendments,  will  be  the  first 
major  step  to  restore  employmwit  and 
keep  our  factories  and  industries  oper- 
ating and  return  prosperity  to  the 
Nation. 

I  do  hope  the  Congress  will  enact  this 
legislation  by  a  large  majority  vote  and 
the  President  will  not  repeat  his  veto 
of  the  last  major  public  works  bill  which 
indirectly  helped  to  create  our  invsent 
unemployment  and  economic  dilemma. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
dlstbigutshed  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Snccs} . 

Mr,  SZKSB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  consider  it  a 
very  fortanate  thing  that  the  House  is  to 
considn'  this  bill.  The  rule  should  be 
approved,  and  the  Mil  should  be  adopted 
overwhelmingly.  There  is  a  need 
throughout  the  Natlcm  for  sound  public 
works  projects.  Obviously.  In  maay  com- 
munities there  is  a  serious  problem  of 
unianptoymgat.  The  two  will  work  hand 
in  glove  to  give  os  needed  programs  and 
better  economic  oontflttonB.  They  will 
hrfp  to  give  employment  to  sWlled  people 
who  particularly  need  work.  We  talk 
about  taking  people  off  welfare;  we  talk 
about  substituttog  work  for  welfare.  This 
is  a  work  program  fm-  people  vbo  are 
skilled  but  who  are  unabte  to  find  work 
and  who  imnt  to  woclL  Z  straogly  *9- 
plUM  it. 

in  oiber  worda,  Mr.  8t>eaker.  wa  tanve 
before  us  today  the  f flitlcl«  wlMreby  we 
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can  come  to  grips  with  the  growing  prob- 
lem of  uneBQployment  In  America. 

For  a  long  time  we  have  been  hearing 
about  programs  which  increase  the  drain 
cai  public  funds  for  those  who  refuse  to 
work,  but  we  have  heard  far  too  little 
about  plans  to  provide  wot*  for  those 
trained  and  willing  to  work.  That  is  the 
object  of  the  bill  now  before  us. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  been 
down  this  road,  Mr.  Speaker.  Last  June 
the  President  vetoed  a  similar  proposal 
which  would  have  provided  $2  billion  for 
an  accelerated  public  works  progi-am.  As 
a  result  of  that  veto,  public  projects 
which  need  building  have  gone  unbuilt 
and  men  who  seek  work  have  been  denied 
that  work  solely  because  the  Federal 
Govenmient  did  not  make  the  necessary 
funds  available. 

It  is  a  shame — the  shame  of  us  all — 
that  we  have  allowed  so  much  discussion 
of  welfare  programs  for  those  imwllllng 
to  work  while  devoUng  so  Uttle  time  and 
attention  to  the  creation  of  Jobs  for  those 
who  need  and  want  work. 

Sewer  systems,  water-purification  proj- 
ects, hospitals,  nursing  homes,  libraries, 
schools,  public  buildings,  community 
projects,  and  recreational  facilities  are 
badly  needed  in  this  cotmtry.  No  mem- 
ber of  this  body  could  say  there  is  not 
a  need  in  every  congressional  district 
in  America  for  projects  such  as  I  have 
mentioned.  Certainly,  few  Members  of 
this  body  can  say  there  Is  full  employ- 
ment in  every  district. 

V«iile  the  proposal  before  us  today 
wiU  not  return  full  employment  to  our 
country.  It  will  go  a  long  way  toward 
helping  those  to  the  brlck-and-mortar 
trades  who  have  been  especially  hard 
hit  by  imemployment.  ^   .    .. 

We  have  heard  the  fear  expressed  that 
the  accelerated  public  works  proposal 
now  under  consideration  would  create 
some  kind  of  WPA  monster.  I  ask,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  was  wrong  with  the 
WPA.  It  provided  jobs  for  people  and 
badly  needed  permanent  facilities  for  our 
Nation.  Tme,  tlie  program  was  conceived 
at  a  time  of  great  stress  in  America,  but 
I  suggest  it  was  unemployment  that  was 
the  monster,  not  the  program  conceived 
with  which  to  deal  with  it. 

We  face  a  situation  today  similar  In 
many  respects.  Unemployment  continues 
to  be  a  problem  in  many  areas  of  the 
Nation  while  sorely  needed  public  pro- 
grams go  begging.  The  Congress  should 
accept  responsibility  to  provide  the  means 
whereby  these  two  segments  of  public 
need  are  brought  together — the  i-eed  for 
facilities  and  the  need  of  men  for  work. 
The  proposal  now  before  us,  frankly, 
falls  short  of  what  I  believe  we  need  in 
this  regard.  But  It  Is  a  realistic  program. 
The  fiscal  year  soon  will  be  half  gone  but 
much  good  can  still  be  accomplished.  A 
larger  program  very  probably  would  pro- 
duce a  presidential  veto. 

So  let  us  get  on  with  the  business  of 
making  available  to  as  many  citizens  as 
possible  the  opportunity  for  meaBlngful, 
honest  work.  What  is  proposed  here  to- 
day is  an  expenditure  of  public  funds  for 
the  highest  goalsv  providing  jobs  and  the 
coostruetion  of  needed  public  woriu 
faciUUca. 


This  is  not  the  time  to  tarry  over  de- 
tail or  be  stampedM  into  an  alley  of 
fear  because  a  few  ttfiWB  ui  throw  up 
specters.  I  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  waa 
not  the  WPA  which  was  bad.  II  waa  the 
situation  which  required  the  creation  ^^f 
a  WPA. 

Hmes  have  not  changed.  The  Congress 
in  the  1830's  met  the  challenge  and  the 
Nation  recovered  from  that  orisis.  Now 
we  face  another  crisis  and  this  Congress 
must  meet  that  challenge. 

I  urge  approval  of  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  proposal  now  before  us  so  that 
Americans  can  get  back  to  work. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  wtis  laid  upon 
the  table. 

SHORESIDE  VIBrrORB'  FACILll'lBS 
AT  THE  U.S.S.  "ARIZONA"  MEMO- 
RIAL 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  cosiscsit  for 
immediate  oonsideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
16201)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  to  oonstruoi  and  provide  shoreside 
facilities  for  the  education  and  ooo- 
venience  of  visitors  to  the  HAS.  Arieana 
Manorial  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  to  trans- 
fer respraisibillty  for  their  operation  and 
maintenance  to  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  ttie  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bUI  a«  follows: 

HJi.  leaoi 
Be  it  enaeiei  by  the  S«nate  anA  Htrute  of 
Rtftntenuatvm  of  tht  tmited  Stutet  of 
Amerte*  tn  Oornvn*'  aaaamMtO,,  Tb*!  «ae 
3«or»tary  ot  Uis  Navy  U  MiUKxlaaa  t»  iwo- 
viito  for  Uk»  oeBAtruotlmi.  — UWIshiMBt.  and 
malnt«niinc«  erf  permanent  rtrareaid*  laoill- 
tlea  (Including,  but  not  UiDlt«d  to.  a  theat«r 
and  muwum)  witliln  the  Peart  Harbor  l»avM 
BMe,  Hawaii,  to  proriae  fW  the  ©ductrtion 
and  eoiiv«nl«nM  oT  vtsMote  to  the  TTi»tUtf 
Stat«e  Ship  Arlziona  Memorial. 

Sec.  2.  Tbe  BtcntiMCf  ct  «>•  Mavy.  nam 
consultauoo  cMktA  for  In  wetlon  a  h«r«ot, 
may  include  and  display  in  the  theater  and 
museum  such  pereonal  psroperty,  relics,  docu- 
ments, memwaWila,  films,  and  exhibits  as  be 
deems  appropriate  to  assli*  visitors  to  en- 
hance their  understanding  of  the  hl*ory  and 
American  Intereet  in  the  PadOc  Ocean  areas, 
and  to  deepen  their  appreeiatton  ot  the  gieat 
herotran  and  patriotism  of  the  men  wtto  icat 
their  lives  »t  Pearl  HattiM  on  December  7, 
1941.  and  in  the  PaclJle  Ooma.  areas  during 
world  war  n. 

3K.  8.  in  carrying  out  hU  duties  under  this 
Act,  mcluaing  (but  not  limited  to)  the  plan- 
ning, oonstroction,  equipping,  and  fomlMimg 
of  the  ahoreelde  faculties,  the  #ee«tary  e* 
the  wavy  is  autJioilawl  to  oonmut  with,  seek 
the  advice  and  aaslktanoe  aS.  and  receive  and 
aooopt  gifts  fKwn.  any  interested  IndlvMrusls, 
agenolea,  groupe,  or  oisanlzatlons,  including 
the  Paclflc  war  Memorial  Commission  of  the 
state  of  Hawaii. 

8k.  4.  tlie  Seoretary  d  the  »avy  U  autber- 
ized  to  oottnilt  and  negotiate  witb  ths  Seor*- 
taer  of  the  Interkir  for  the  trax»«f«r  of  re- 
spoiMihUity  to  the  National  Paik  Bervloe.  De- 


partment at  Interior,  for  the  maintenance 
and  oparatlon  ol  ttoe  ahoreeJde  fartlttlee  im- 
medlwMly  upeo  oeai|fl*Uon  ot  tbMr  ooa- 
stTtMMDn. 

SkD.  0.  tbagm  ta  autUort— il  »  be  appropn- 
atad  a  attm  naS  to  eacM*  Wt<HXM)eo  tot  the 
piauUBg,  oonatruotlvn,  equipping,  and  fur- 
nishing of  the  ahoreaide  facimies  authorlaed 
!n  section  1  hereof. 

Mr.    BTRNB    of    Pennsylvania.    Mr. 
Speaker,  tbe  purpose  of  iLR.  16201  la  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
construct  and  provide  ^oi««i(te  faeilltiee 
for  the  education  and  oonvcoieiiee  of 
visitors  to  tiie  U.8J8.  itfiamo  Memorial 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  to  transfer  the  re- 
sponsibility for  their  operation  and  main- 
tenance to  the  National  Park  fiterice. 
HJI.  loaoi  deacrltws  the  faoUltieB  as  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  a  theater  and 
museum  to  provide  for  the  educatitm  Mid 
convenlenee  of  vialtors  to  the  Ariaona 
MMUorial.  AdOitionally,  the  Beerctary  of 
the  Navy  may  Include  and  display  in  tin 
theater  and  museimi  such  personal  prop- 
erty,   relioa,    docununt*.    memorabilia, 
films,  and  exhibits  as  he  deems  appro- 
prlata.  HA.  16201  autfaorliei  tbe  sum  of 
$2,8M,0W  for  the  planning,  eoDBtructlon, 
equipping,  emd  ftimlihing  of  tbe  ahore- 
side  facilities.  On  April  S3,  1S70  baartngs 
were  oenduotad  at  tbe  end  of  whieh  a 
decMon  was  naade  to  defer  action  pend- 
ing further  Invectlgatton  of  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  proposed  facll- 
itlee.  HeartngB  ware  again  held  In  Marcdi 
1972  and  August   1973  on  other  bllU 
which  w«ra  mtrodveed  in  the  nA  co»- 
grees  whloh  were  almost  idtntteal  to  tha 
ones  introdttoMl  in  the  »Ut  oongress. 
The  Navy  ourr«iitiy  provldeB  for  ttsltor 
transpoittftttm  to  and  from  the  AAzona 
Memorta!  as  weO  aa  its  reftdar  tnainta- 
nanoe  at  a  oost  of  approidmaMy  $K.mo 
annually.  It  Is  estimated  that  tf  tha  faell- 
itiee  descrtbad  in  this  bin  are  areeted, 
addlttonal  ftmdlfig  would  he  re^nlred  up- 
on comp»«ttttn  tt  the  f •eiUttes  for  mai»*a- 
nasce  and  a<Mationid  pnsonnel  salaries. 
The  total  oost  is  estimated  to  be  aboat 
$iS2,t)eO  umaaDy.  Ttie  hill  paesad  by  the 
committee  authorlMs  %he  Beeretary  of 
the  Wavy  to  oonstnael  and  negotiate 
with  the  Oecretary  of  the  Intertar  forttMB 
traasfer  of  reaponslhlllty  to  the  WatttuMd" 
park  Service  for  the  maintenance  and"; 
operation    of    the    shoreskte    facflltlea ' 
immoAlatdy  upon  ttie  completion  of  their 
construtitloB. 

The  hearings  conducted  In  the  92(1. 
Congress  by  this  committee  were  based  ' 
upon  H.II.  liTM  «hlch  hidlcated  a  clear ' 
intention  to  charge  the  aecratary  ot  the 
NRvy  with  the  reswudWUty  for  both 
constructum  and  mttlntanancc.  a£  well  a^ 
operation,  or  the  faculties.  The  Oepart- 
ment  of  ttifi  Navy,  on  behall  of  tha  De-  ^ 
partment  of  Oafense.  did  notreoommend  . 
enactmmt  of  an;  hUl  vPtth  that  proviso... 
The  DecAxtmant  of  the  mtezior.  In  their 
report  of  August  1.  IffHZ.  on  HJR.  I172S. 
urged  d^eirral  of  fiuthar  action  until 
more  study  oould  be  conducted  Jointly 
with  the  Navy.  Diis  comndUssw  evta  In 
view    of    tha   Kavy   po^bon    and   tha 
D^ttrtaiani  of   tha  Interior   pajraco* 
reoomasends  etMctmsai  et  SJU  iPOli, 

Ux.  UAlSOMAOiU  Mr.  O^rnkmu  as 
one  wha  helpad  to  sstshllsh  the  J3MM. 


Qxvxa- 


-nvt^frtaa 
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ArixooA  Memorisa  Iteelf ,  I  rise  In  support 
of  HJl.  16201.  which  would  authorize  the 
construction,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  much-needed  ahorealde  facili- 
ties for  the  edxwation  and  ccmvenlence  of 
visitors  to  the  Arizona  Memorial  at  Pearl 
Hartwr,  Hawaii. 

Ten  years  have  passed  since  Congress 
authorized  the  construction  of  a  me- 
morial at  the  site  of  the  UJB.S.  Arizona, 
"In  hooor  and  In  commemoration  of  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Pbrces  of  the 
United  States  who  gave  their  lives  to 
their  country  during  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  Hawaii,  on  December  7.  1941." 
(Public  Law  87-210.) 

In  1962, 1  was  a  member  of  the  Pacific 
War  Memorial  Commission  which  was 
charged  with  the  responsibility,  among 
other  things,  of  raising  fxmds  for  the  con- 
struction of  the  memorial  in  part  through 
public  subscription.  The  U.S.S.  Arizona 
Memorial,  first  opened  to  the  public  in 
1962,  has  truly  become  a  national  shrine. 
Erected  over  the  sunken  huU  of  the 
U.SB.  Arizona,  the  memorial  Is  dedicated 
to  all  thoae  who  died  In  the  Paari  Harbor 
attack,  particularly  the  1,177  men  killed 
from  the  Arizona  itself,  most  of  whose 
bodies  remain  entombed  to  the  ship's 
hull  to  this  day.  These  brave  men  hailed 
from  nearly  every  State  in  the  Union  and 
from  Ouam.  the  Philippine  Islands,  and 
Canada 

It  Is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find 
that  Americans  in  increasing  numbers 
are  making  the  pilgrimage  to  the  watery 
shrine  and  spending  a  few  moments  in 
silent  meditation  at  the  gleaming  wliite 
monument.  More  than  4  million  visitors, 
from  every  State  In  the  Union,  have 
taken  the  short  boat  trip  to  the  memorial 
since  it  opened.  Ten  years  ago  the  me- 
morial had  only  62,000  visitors  via  Navy 
boats.  Last  year,  that  figure  had  risen  to 
367,816,  with  an  approximately  equal 
number  visiting  by  commercial  tour 
boats — briitglng  the  total  to  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  a  million  visitors  in  1971. 

Not  only  were  the  visitors  impressive 
in  their  Increase  In  numbers,  but  also  In 
their  diverse  geographical  origins.  Many 
foreign  countries  were  represented,  pre- 
dominantly, and  perhaps  ironically. 
Js4>an.  Moreover,  every  State  had  its 
share  of  visitors. 

Desj^te  this  rapid  and  staggering  in- 
crease of  visitors,  the  memorial  itself 
remains  adequate  to  handle  the  load. 
However,  shoreside  facilities  are  pain- 
fully inadequate.  Perhaps  because  of  the 
nature  of  their  visit  to  Pearl  Harbor  and 
the  touch  of  solemnity  associated  with 
it.  visitors  to  the  Arizona  Memorial  have 
been  observed  patiently  wsdtlng  In  line 
for  lengthy  periods  of  time,  exposed  to 
Hawaiian  rain  as  well  as  sunshine,  for 
the  opi>ortunlty  to  make  the  short  boat 
trip  from  the  U" dirty  to  the  memorial. 
Hie  growing  problem  of  Inadequate 
facilities  on  shore  to  accommodate  the 
burgeoDlnc  number  til  visitors  led  me  and 
certain  coeponaors  to  introduce  the  leg- 
islation irtiich  Is  now  before  this  body. 
H  J%.  16901  atithorlaes  12.5  mimon  for  the 
coQstmctton  of  a  theater,  muwum,  and 
other  Tlattor  eonTentancw  toy  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy.  After  completion,  these 
facilities  would  be  maintained  and  oper- 
ated by  the  National  Park  Service. 


The  proposed  shoreside  facilities  would 
serve  as  a  memorial  not  only  to  our  fallen 
heroes  at  Pearl  Harbor,  but  also  to  our 
fighting  men  who  spanned  the  vast 
reaches  of  the  Pacific  and  displayed  the 
same  courage  and  personal  sacrifice  as 
that  of  the  men  who  went  to  their  waterj' 
graves  on  December  7,  1941.  It  would  be 
fitting.  In  this  larger  context,  for  the 
visitor  at  Pearl  Harbor  to  gain,  first  In 
the  theater-miseiim,  a  meaningrful  per- 
spective of  World  War  n  in  the  Pacific, 
and  then  to  proceed  to  the  Arizona  Me- 
morial, which  he  will  then  view  with  In- 
finitely greater  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation. A  visitor  would  have  the  op- 
portunity to  learn  about  Pearl  Harbor 
and  the  war  in  the  Pacific,  just  as  he  does 
at  other  national  shrine?,  such  as  Valley 
Forge,  Fort  McHenry,  the  Alamo,  Fort 
Sumter,  and  Jettysburg. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  16201  and  the  re- 
lated bills  are  important  legislation,  with 
impact  and  signiflcamce  for  all  of  Amer- 
ica and.  indeed,  the  world.  Over  three 
decades  have  pased  since  the  atack  on 
Pearl  Harbor,  making  this  an  appropriate 
time  to  begin  this  project  which,  by  re- 
calling the  horrors  of  war.  would  serve  as 
a  reminder  of  the  desperate  need  to 
preserve  peace. 

I  strongly  urge  favorable  consideration 
of  HJl.  16201. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  wsus  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


TO  REMOVE  RESTRICTIONS  FROM 
DEED  TO  COLUMBIA  MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  16251  >  to  release  the  conditions  in 
a  deed  with  respect  to  certain  property 
heretofore  craiveyed  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Columbia  Military  Academy  and 
its  successors. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvajaia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl  18251 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
provisions  and  conditions  In  the  deed  of  con- 
veyance from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
dated  May  10,  1904,  to  the  Columbia  Mili- 
tary Academy,  and  Its  successors,  of  record 
in  book  106,  page  495,  Registers  Office, 
Maury  County,  Tennessee,  restricting  vse  of 
the  prc^>erty  conveyed  therein  for  educa- 
tional purposes  only,  providing  for  prescrib- 
ing of  rules  and  regulations  by  the  Secretary 
of  War,  providing  for  revision  of  title  to  the 
United  States  under  specified  circumstances 
and  providing  for  use  for  military  purposes 
on  demand  of  the  President,  shall  be  re- 
leased and  free  simple  title  to  the  property. 
fire*  of  such  provisions  and  conditions,  shall 
vest  In  the  Columbia  Military  Academy,  a 
Tennessee  corporation,  the  charter  of  which 
Is  of  record  In  Charter  Book  B.  page  487  In 
such  Heglster's  Office,  upon  payment  of  $10.- 
000  In  cash  by  such  Academy  to  the  United 
Stat«8  as  provided  for  In  section  2  of  Public 
Law  71-529    (46  Stat.   1009-1010). 


Mr  BYRNE  Of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  bin  Is  to  re- 
lease the  provisions  and  conditions  con- 
tained in  the  deed  of  conveyance  from 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  dated 
May  10,  1904.  to  the  Columbia  MUitary 
Academy  and  its  successors,  of  record  In 
book  105,  page  495,  Register's  Ofllce. 
Maury  County,  Tenn.,  and  to  vest  fee 
simple  title  to  the  property,  free  of  such 
provisions  and  conditions  in  the  Colum- 
bia Military  Academy  School. 

The  property  involved  comprises  ap- 
proximately 67  acres  of  land  near  Colimi- 
bia  in  Maury  County.  Tenn.,  acquired  by 
the  United  States  in  1888  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Columbia  Arsenal.  The 
purchase  price  of  $15,250  was  paid  by 
citizens  of  Maury  Cotmty.  In  1901  the 
arsenal  was  abandoned. 

The  act  of  April  23.  1904  (33  Stat.  296) 
authorized  and  directed  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  convey  the  ColumlMa  Arsenal 
property  to  "Columbia  MUitary  Acad- 
emy, an  educational  corporation  orga- 
nized under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  its  successors,"  with  the 
proviso  that  the  estate  shall  continue  so 
long  as  the  property  shall  be  used  for 
educational  purposes  only  and  in  con- 
formity with  ether  terms  of  the  act 
including  the  following: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  War  shall  have  visi- 
laolon  privileges  and  the  right  to  prescribe 
ihe  military  curriculum  of  the  school;  upon 
failure  of  the  school  to  comply  with  rules  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
other  terms  of  the  act,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  declare  the  estate  has  deter- 
mined and  the  property  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States,  in  which  event  the  Secretary 
of  War  is  authorized  to  take  possession  of  the 
property  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 

( b )  The  United  States  shaU  have  the 
right  to  use  the  property  for  military  pur- 
poses at  any  time  upon  demand  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  above-mentioned  deed  of  convey- 
ance to  Columbia  MUitary  Academy,  is- 
sued pursuant  to  this  act  and  described 
in  the  biU,  contained  these  provisions  and 
terms. 

By  deed  dated  April  20,  1905,  Columbia 
Military  Academy  conveyed  the  above- 
described  property  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  to  the  Columbia  Military 
Academy,  a  Tennessee  corporation,  the 
charter  of  which  is  recorded  In  Charter 
Book  B,  page  487,  Register's  OfiQce,  Maury 
County,  Tenn. 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  no 
requirement  for  use  of  the  former  Col- 
umbia Arsenal  property.  To  the  contrary, 
authority  has  existed  since  1928  for  the 
extinguishment  of  all  rights  therein  re- 
served to  the  United  States.  By  the  act 
of  May  26.  1928  (45  Stat.  766),  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  was  authorized  to  sell  to 
the  Columbia  Military  Academy  all  rights 
reserved  to  the  United  States  in  the  deed 
of  May  10,  1904,  and  the  act  of  April  23, 
1904.  for  a  consideration  not  less  than 
the  appraised  value  of  the  land  alone. 
This  statute  was  repealed  by  the  act  of 
July  3,  1930  (46  Stat.  1009)  which  sub- 
stantially restated  the  1928  act,  and  re- 
duced the  purchase  price  to  a  sxmi  of 
$10,000.  Due  to  the  school's  financial  dif- 
ficulties, a  sale  was  never  constunmated. 
However,  the  authority  to  seU  still  exists. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  legislation. 
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The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  their  maritime  education.  Upon  gradna-  tempts  to  rerlTC  the  merchant  martae 

.nrf  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  tlon.  midshtpmea  would  be  osmmlssioned  mWshipmen  reserve  pro-am.  the  altn- 

?;«•  Imd  raased  and  a  motion  to  recon-  to  the  M^vml  Reserre  tDri  given  the  op-  atlon  dW  not  become  crttJcal  lartU  the 

Srt^  Wd^tlMtaMe.  tton  erf  servtef  on  active  duty  with  the  draft  legWatton  oT  ISTl.  wWcU  resulted 

sjaer  w«    ^^^  ^  saflftig  ott  their  Hcewes  with  the  to  merchant  martne  cadets  along  with 

■  merchant  martae.  other  coUegr  stodcnts  Joslllg  thair  de- 

CEHSRAL  LSAVS  There  are  presently  six  State  maritime  ferred  status.  AccDTd&igl;,  »  humlxr  of 

nAr     RYRNK    of    Pennsylvania     Mr  academJes  receiving  assistance  under  the  bills  were  Introduced  In  Congress  which 

SrSter   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Marittme  Academy  Act  of  1988.  Pive  of  wouW  revive  the  Naval  B«em  mldshlp- 

•rMembers  have  5  days  In  which  to  ex-  these  schools  supply  apprDximately  350  men   program   In    the    SUtc   mrttlme 

SiSftSS  «mS«  on  the  two  Mils  Just  commissioned  officers  in  the  Naval  Re-  academies  to  duplicate  the  NavklKeserve 

«pd  serve  each  year.  program  existing  at  the  US.  Merchant 

"The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  The  schools,  their  location  and  average  M^nc  Academy  at  Ktogs  Point.  N-T. 

the    request    of    the    gentleman    from  enroUment  are:  ITR^  16233  Is  the  final  product  of  these 

^— ^*««  «h  wHnn  T»*«  Marittme  Academy  of  T»«a«  A.  •  M.               At  the  present  time  there  are  five  State 

There  was  no  ODjecHon.  university,  Galveston.  Tex 90  merchant  marine  academies  authorized 

"  c»ii/ornJ»  M»ritm>«   Acwtemy,   Vaiitjo,  ^   ^^^  baccalaureate   degrees.  Thus. 

APPOINTMENT    OF    STUDENTS    AT  J^^»  ■iiirTtIi^e'''A^VmV'' cwiiiiiV  t^eh-  students  are  eligible  for  the  pro- 

STATE      MARITIME      ACADEMIES  ^^tne                     ^  T„..      ...-  560  gram  proposed  by  this  legislation  wherc- 

AND    COIi.EOB3    AS    U.S.    NAVAL  Mas8achuseVts"'MM''ltlme  'college.    Buz-  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  could  ap- 

RESERVE  MTDBHIPMEN  nards  Bay,  Mass 428  point  the  undergraduates  as  mldsftljwnen. 

arrmrpD     lut^     Rr^^v^r     T    acir  3^*«   Univwsity   ot  M^w  Yerk,   State  U.S.  Kara!  Reserve  and  subsequently  con- 

Mr.    ^^lo^^-    f";_'»J?~F'^iHi!T»  Martttona     Collage,     Fort     sohuytor,  slder  them  fof  appcjlntment  by  the  Presl- 

unanlmous  consent  for  the  immediate        ^  y.   74S  *««♦««  ^«4»ti  n  BW«rii  pj.«.rw  noon 

consideration  of  the  bUl  (HJi.  16833)  to  q^,*  i^,  M^ritun.  Acdway  in  Michi-  JSmt^ 

amend  the  Maritime  Academy  Act  of  gan;  A  new  school  whieu  wui  not  quAlify  rr^qawwn.                               i......  „  „«„ 

''AiV''''l'°jTnt^u^^tS^  Since  baocalaureau  degr-es  are  not  granted.  ttn^^^SSTTS^SU^  of'tS 

of  the  Navy  to  appoint  students  at  SUte  .^ha*    sehooU    under    the    Maritime  ^dh^  and  the  suceew  of  the  under- 

marithne  a^emies  and  coUeges  m  Re-  Academy  Act  of  IM  may  r«:elve  assist-  graduate  programs  through  assistance 

serve  midshipman  in  the  United  States  ^^^  ^ ^^^  ^^  Fwtoral  Government  for  rendered   under  the   provWons   of  the 

^^-JZ'  "ny    v°'"  ^^fl  ^mf °^f fH-  hill  maintenance  and  support  of  the  schools  Maritime  Academy  Act  of  1W8.  Thus,  as 

J^^  .^ii.'i^^^  V^f^  .^  Ji^„  ,^  °**  ">  ««***  •''»«>0  P«"  ""^^  P^"^  1.  the  case  of  the  Reserve  Officers  Traln- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  ^^^  ^^^  ^  matched  by  State  aid.  8tu-  mg  Corps  programs,  the  Federal  Oovera- 

ttie    request    of    the    gentleman    from  dents  enrolled  in  the  schools  may  rwieive  ment  has  good  reason  to  promote  the  sue - 

^^                   Kf    f  "P  **  *^^  f*''  aeademJc  year  for  uni-  omttMl  ewnpietlon  of  the  imdergraduate 

xnere  was  no  opjwuon  forms,  textbooks,  and  subslstwice.  worii  of  all  students  hi  ttiese  Btate  mari- 

The  Clerk  read  the  biU,  as  follows:  ^  ^  anticipated  that  approximately  time  academies.  Ttiw,  I  urge  upon  my 

H.B.  1623a  1  000  atudents  from  these  five  schools  coUeagues  their  support  of  ttils  legisla- 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senat*  and  Hotite  o/  ^m  apply  and  be  processed  annually  if  tion. 

Representatives   of    the    United   States    of  y„  legisiatian  is  Miacted  at  a  minimal         \ix.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Speakar.  I  rise 

M^t^/l^d?,^v"Act"iri9M'rI?*ufi^  «^"»»   °°*^  o*   approximatrty   $35,900.  today  to  speak  to  suw»rt  of  HJi.  162S3. 

nreT:e,TfsTi^end^d°bySng*'thef^  Th«  «»t  wUl  not  r^ult  ^  li^r^  ^JTbiu"     .xi^^tate  maritime 

lowtognewswrtion:  budgetary  requiremenU  for  the  Depart-  academy  studCBts  from   the   draft,   by 

"MBSBBvi  sTATTs  Of  STOTJKNT8  °"'»*  0*  Dsf eos*.  amPudlng  the  Mftrtlme  Aeadcmy  Act  ef 

••8.C.  11.  students  appointed  to  any  marl-  .Jf*  ™  '»««"•  """^"i*?^  of  this  iftM  ta  authorize  th.  Bewetary  ef  the 

time  academy  or  coiieg^Vhich  is  WSled  un-  l»8i»»*ttoti.   Its  enactment   Will  enable  Navy  to  awjotot  etmtenti  of  SUte  aarl- 

der  any  provisioas  of  this  Act  may  be  ap-  yaung  man  mrollad  in  State  mantimc  time  academiM  aa  Reserve  midshipmen 

pointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  aa  Re-  academies  and  collegOB  to  complete  their  in  (|)e  U.8.  Kary. 

serve  midsfaiptiien  in  the  United  States  Navy  education  wlttwut  interruption  and  wiU        This  legislation  is  orgeittly  needed  ta 

and  may  be  csmmiasionvd  as  seserve  en-  result   In   inert assd   numbers   of   wtid-  corrwt  an  ineouity  vhif^  has  artscB  with 

siyns  in  the  United  States  Navy  upon  gimdua-  quaUflsd  officers  for  the  naval  and  mer-  tije  eUminafeion  tf  ^ft|rt«nt   defanaents 

tlon  trom  the  academy  or  college."  ^^^^^  marina  serricss.  u«|Br    the    new    aaleetlvB    s«Tica    law 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  Mr.   BRAY.   Mr.   mjeaker,   for   many  pMped  by  this  Oodgrsss  las.  Septsmfar. 

of  this  legislation  Is  to  enable  the  Seere-  years  the  graduates  of  the  State  mari-        fhst  eiiange  meant  Uiat  studsttU  at 

tary  of  the  Navy  to  appoint  stiMlents  en-  time  academies  to  the  Ualted  SUtes  have  the  Maine  Maritime  Asadsaoy  and  other 

roUed  at  any  maritime  academy  or  eol-  raada  vmluaUa  cantrikutlotis  net  only  to  state    maritime    acadMUiaa    lost    their 

lege  which  Is  assUtad  under  the  provi-  ths  merchant  ssartoe  senrtoe  but  also  the  right  to  deferment  from  the  draft  d«r- 

skms  of  ths  Maritime  Academy  Aet  of  US.  Navy— particularly  dwing  time  of  iq^  (^eir   eouna  of   trauUng— a  right 

1966  as  Rssarve  midshipmen  to  tit*  U.8.  national  emergency  and  war.  In  June  of  w)|l9h  i«  beM  ky  etiidaBts  at  the  other 

Navy  and  to  appobit  them  as  Reserve  en-  1941  ths  Secretary  of  the  Navy  sstab-  serviee  aeiMtea»iee.  eueb  »s  Ihe  U.a.  Ifaval 

signs  to  ths  U.S.  Navy  upon  their  gradua-  lishsd  a  classification  of  midshlpmsn.  Aeedae^r  at  AnnapeMe  and  ttoe  VA  M«^ 

tion.  This  would  provide  eeual  treatment  Merchant  Marine  Reserve,  which  resulted  chant  lteri«c  Acadeny  at  Kings  Paioit. 

for  students  of  ths  State  maritime  aead-  in  the  eotnmisslwnlBg  of  many  Raval  Re-        6tu4entq  »l  tte  Mfttne  Marittme  Aead* 

emies  as  that  now  provided  for  students  serve  effieers  wi^  declK  and  engineering  emy  god  tht  ether  eoaiemiea  undarge 

at  the  UjB.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  quahficatlons  who  r^dered  outstanding  the  neiPe  treistng  Wd  elueatiaa  kg  the 

at  Kings  Pomt,  N.Y.  service  during  World  war  n  and  during  17 j^.  nn^y  m  lie  theee  otiiet  itndBots. 

Prior  to  passage  of  the  most  recent  the  Korean  conflict-  In  additinti.  those        fHiridta^wre.  tl»e  Stale  eaarttiqae  aaad> 

draft  law  amenAHsnU  on  Septmeber  36,  oOc^s  who  did  not  serve  flA  active  duty  emr  etnient  must  M  a  c<»dttieB  of  bis 

IVTl.  stadanU  enroUsd  at  State  raarMdme  for  the  Navy  were  commiesiewed  in  the  «0g«p|Mio«,   fi«t  a  Qentrgct   with   the 

academies     received     draft    exemption  Naval  Reserve  and  through  their  service  Maritime  Administration  stating  that  he 

statai.  Bowwver,  the  passage  of  that  law  in  the  merchant  oKlne  established  a  f^nrees  "At  aR  espreBrtata  Uim,  vrte  to 

resulted  In  a  change  ta  draft  ncemptien  splendid  record  h;  logistical  tranaporta-  my  fntttM/WX  *<t  ■  Pg'r  fir  "^  1 

for  saarltiflM  eadsto  along  with  o«her  tlon  at  9e»  argwul  the  world.  se  m  SMigii  Uk  t|w  U4.  KweO. 

college  students.  The  prepesed  leglsla-  JR  the  Intervening  yews  trom   1853  si^  te  acew^t  awis^  BilDllartW  II 

tlon  would  permit  Stetfi  marlthne  acad-  when  Appointment  In  tbe  Merchant  Ma-r  deead»"  TImps  1m  is  ts  s  soriftia 

emy  or  college  students  to  affiliate  with  rine  Keserre  we^  no  longer  authorized  by  t»tt)st«(  tkpkfsiel^  mm  0A; 

the  U.S.  Nas«)  ReeeevB  aa  midshipmen  law.  tt>e  c«}et«  at  the  State  merchant    UeJwwstgiiisaPelfft  ha 

and  thus  receive  draft  exempt  status,  marine  aca<1<eeif»  served  without  miU.  t^ttasdear  tanaAt  (4  \mi»M  ky  ]«v  cMntnt 

thereby  pennltttns  them  to  complete  taxy  reserve  status.  While  there  were  at-  from  the  draft 
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Since  September  1971,  my  office  haa 
received  a  number  of  anxious  letters  from 
Maine  Maritime  Academy  students,  and 
from  their  parents,  all  asking  why  a  man 
who  has  already  committed  himself  to  a 
course  of  training  in  naval  science  and 
a  possible  service  obligation  subsequently 
should  now  be  made  subject  to  the  draft. 
They  ask  why  tlielr  studies  and  careers 
should  be  curtailed  prematurely  to  All  a 
draft  quota,  when  it  is  in  the  country's 
interest  as  wen  as  their  own  that  they 
complete  the  course  before  fulfilling  their 
military  obUgation  They  ask  why  they 
are  treated  differently  from  their  peers 
at  other  service  academies.  They  say  that 
the  situation  is  imjust  and  must  be 
changed. 

I  agree  with  them,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined that  this  problem  must  be  rem- 
edied. 

It  was  my  own  firm  belief,  as  well  as  a 
tenet  of  national  policy,  that  this  coun- 
try must  mft<"^-«^'"  a  strong  merchant 
marine.  The  Maine  Maritime  Academy 
and  other  State  Maritime  Academies 
have  established  a  solid  tradition  of 
turning  out  capable  and  well-trained  of- 
ficers for  our  merchant  marine  fleet.  Any- 
thing that  threatens  these  academies 
threatens  that  fleet  as  well,  and  the  loss 
of  the  student  draft  exemption  is  a  seri- 
ous threat  to  attracting  and  retaining 
able  students. 

Several  months  ago.  I  joined  with 
Members  from  affected  States  and  other 
interested  Members  to  Introduce  legisla- 
tion specifically  exempting  State  mari- 
time academy  students  from  the  draft. 

I  commend  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  for  acting  so  swiftly  on  this 
bill,  after  receiving  favorable  reports 
from  the  affected  Federal  agencies. 

Now  I  call  on  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  to  pass  H.R.  16233,  so  that  the  in- 
equities now  suffered  by  State  maritime 
academy  students  will  re  rectified. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill  for  which  I  have  been 
working  during  the  last  year.  I  want  to 
commend  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  its  distinguished  chairman  as 
well  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
PisHMi)  for  recogni2dng  the  need  for  this 
legislation.  I  also  want  to  thank  my 
many  colleagues  who  joined  in  cospon- 
sorlng  this  measure. 

The  bill,  which  would  authorise  the 
Secretary  to  appoint  cadets  of  the  State 
maritime  academies  as  midshipmen  in 
the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  simply  recog- 
nized the  longstanding  contribution  that 
these  institutions  have  made  to  the  de- 
fense of  this  Nation.  In  times  of  war.  they 
have  been  quick  to  respond  to  the  call 
for  more  trained  men.  In  the  recent  Viet- 
nam war  buildup,  these  schools  increased 
their  capability  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  to  meet  the 
need  to  suiq}^  our  troops  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

Moreover,  the  cadets  graduating  from 
these  schools  go  on  to  serve  the  Oovem- 
ment  and  private  industry  in  the  many 
martime-related  fields  such  as  oceanog- 
rai^,  the  marine  sclflDees,  navigation, 
and  trancpartatkn.  As  tSotia  are  made 
to  restore  Amarica's  merehant  fleet  to  Its 
proper  plac«  In  world  commerce,  more 
well-trained  officers  will  be  needed. 


The  cadets  at  these  schools  go  through 
4  years  of  rigorous  military  and  maritime 
training.  They  are  instructed  by  active 
duty  Navy  personnel  assigned  to  the 
schools.  They  wear  uniforms  and  are  re- 
quired to  meet  all  the  standards  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  Also,  they  participate  in 
shipboard  training  cruises  each  year. 
They  differ  from  cadets  at  the  Federal 
Academy  in  only  two  areas :  They  are  not 
designated  midshipmen  and  they  do  not 
receive  a  100-percent  subsidy  of  their 
education. 

When  these  men  go  to  sea  upon  gradu- 
ation as  required,  they  are  among  the 
best  trained  in  the  Navy  or  the  merchant 
marine. 

By  providing  this  authorization,  these 
cadets  will  be  assured  that  they  will  be 
able  to  continue  their  education  and 
training  without  interruption  by  the 
draft.  Moreover,  it  will  be  a  recognition 
of  their  close  affiliation  with  the  Navy 
and  their  Important  role  in  the  defense 
of  this  Nation. 

This  measure  will  assure  a  steady  flow 
of  top-grade  merchant  marine  and  Naval 
Reserve  officers  from  these  schools.  I 
have  been  closely  associated  with  the 
New  York  State  University  Maritime 
College  at  Port  Schxiyler  and  can  attest 
without  reservation  to  the  excellence  of 
their  program  and  jf  the  cadets  at  the 
school. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
measure  and  hope  that  the  other  body 
will  take  swift  action  as  well. 

Mr.  MONAGAN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  support 
HJl.  16233  wiiich  would  amend  the  Mari- 
time Academy  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
that  students  at  State  maritime  acade- 
mies and  colleges  may  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  Reserve 
midshipmen  in  the  U.S.  Navy  and  to 
commission  them  a^  Reserve  ensigns  in 
the  U.S.  Navy  upon  their  graduation  from 
the  academy  or  college.  This  legislation 
is  similar  to  HJl  13166  which  I  intro- 
duced earlier  tliis  year. 

In  November  1971,  a  constituent  of 
mine  brought  to  my  attention  and  pro- 
tested the  fact  that  cadets  attending 
State  maritime  academies  are  eligible  for 
the  draft  while  cadets  attending  the  U.S 
Merchant  Marine  Academy  at  Kings 
Point,  N.Y..  are  deferred  from  being 
drafted  even  though  the  cadets  attend- 
ing State  maritime  academies  receive  the 
same  training  and  have  the  same  service 
obligations.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  for  Manpower  and  Reserve  Af- 
fairs, James  E.  Johnson,  has  stated: 

As  cadets  In  tbe  VS.  Msrttlme  Service,  tmd 
as  members  Jt  a  quasi-military  organization, 
they  are  requlrea  to  take  naval  science 
courses  and  accept  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  Com- 
missions upon  graduation.  They  appear, 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  Navy,  to  be  en- 
titled to  deferments  In  much  the  same  man- 
ner as  midshipmen  at  the  U.S.  Merchant 
Marine  Academy. 

This  Inconsistent  and  inequitable  sit- 
uation came  about  with  the  passage  of 
the  draft  amendments  of  1971  to  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  of  1967. 
Deferral  authority  for  undergraduate 
students  was  restored  to  the  President 
and  subsequently  college  deferrals  were 
not  extended.  Cadets  at  State  maritime 
colleges  and  academies  had  been  deferred 
from  Induction  as  college  students  prior 


to  the  enactment  of  1971  draft  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  in  per- 
mitting the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
appoint  maritime  academy  students  as 
Reserve  midshipmen  in  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  to  commission  them  as  Reserve  en- 
signs in  the  U.S.  Navy  upon  their  gradua- 
tion from  the  academy  or  coUege,  will 
restore  that  lost  deferred  treatment  of 
these  cadets.  They  will  be  treated  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  cadets  at  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine  Academy. 

It  will  also  help  to  insure  that  our 
Nation  will  have  an  adequate  number  of 
qualified  naval  officers  in  those  times  of 
need  such  as  World  War  n  and  the 
Korean  conflict  when  graduates  of  these 
State  maritime  academies  and  eoDeges 
served  with  distinction  both  in  the  Navy 
and  in  our  merchant  marine  fleet. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  support  of  this  legislation  to  effec- 
tively remedy  the  Inconsistent  and  in- 
equitable selective  service  treatment  of 
cadets  In  State  maritime  academies  and 
collies. 

Mr.  TERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  about  to  consider,  H.R.  16233, 
is  designed  to  remedy  one  of  the  imfor- 
tunate  inequities  of  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Maritime  Act 
of  1968  to  authorize  students  at  State 
maritime  academies  to  be  designated 
midshipmen  in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Such  designa- 
tion would  confer  upon  State  maritime 
students  the  same  status  as  midshipmen 
at  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  Academy  at 
King's  Point,  thus  entitling  them  to  the 
same  1-D  classiflcation  before  the  Selec- 
tive Service. 

Students  at  State  maritime  academies 
lost  their  draft  deferments  when  general 
student  deferments  were  abolished.  These 
students  go  through  a  4-year  military 
training  program  and  are  trained  by  ac- 
tive duty  Navy  personnel.  After  graduat- 
ing, they  accept  commissions  as  en- 
signs in  the  U.S.  Naval  Reserve  with 
an  accompanying  service  obligation.  It 
is.  therefore,  grossly  unfair  that  these 
students  at  State  maritime  institutions 
are  subject  to  the  draft,  while  midship- 
men at  the  Federal  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  are  deferred. 

There  are  State  maritime  academies 
located  in  New  York,  Michigan,  Califor- 
nia, Texas,  Maine,  and  Massachusetts. 
Their  cadets  are  highly  trained  and  qual- 
ified individuals  and  are  a  very  impor- 
tant source  of  naval  reserve  officers.  "They 
are  already  serving  their  country  admir- 
ably as  part  of  the  Naval  Reserve:  their 
eligibility  for  the  draft  is  unnecessary 
and  unfair. 

I  thus  urge  my  colleagues  to  act  favor- 
ably on  HJl.  16233  and  thereby  give  State 
maritime  cadets  the  consideration  they 
well  deserve. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 


5  ie«lslaUve  days  In  which  to  extend  their 
renmrks  on  the  bill  HJl.  18233. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AND  ECONOMIC  DE- 
VELOPMENT ACT  AMENDMENTS 
OP  1972 


Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  res<dve 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  tbe  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl.  16071)  to 
amend  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  1965. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

m  THX  coMMrrrx*  of  thi  whou; 

Accordingly  tbe  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  HJl.  16071,  with  Mr. 
Slack  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Johm- 
soN)  will  be  recognized  for  1  hour  and 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Ham- 
MERscHMiDT)    wlll   be  recognlzcd   for    1 

hour. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 

from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Blatmik). 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  from  California 
yielding.  He  is  the  House  floor  manager 
for  this  bill.  I  think  this  is  an  excellent 
bill.  I  want  to  commend  the  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  I  will  call  on 
them  later  to  explain  the  bill.  I  compli- 
ment them  for  their  contribution  In 
making  possible  the  bringing  of  this  legis- 
lation to  the  floor.  There  was  nearly 
unanimous  support  for  this  bill  in  the  full 
Public  Works  Committee,  with  one  minor 
exception. 

Mr  Chairman,  amendment  of  the 
PubUc  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  (HJl.  16071)  which  ve  are  act- 
ing upon  today,  is  of  vital  importance  to 
the  economic  well-being  of  the  Nation. 

This  bill  contains  a  number  cA  much- 
needed  provisions  aimed  at  speeding  re- 
covery from  the  current  recession  and 
at  building  a  sound  b€ise  for  our  future 
economic  growth.  Among  these  provi- 
sions are  increased  funding  f  uthority  for 
accelerated  public  works,  new  mecha- 
nisms for  coordinating  economic  develop- 
ment prograris,  assistance  to  Individuals 
who  lose  their  jobs  because  of  Federal  en- 
vironmental quality  standards,  and  fund- 
ing for  implementing  long-range  pro- 
grams prepared  by  the  Regional  Eco- 
nomic Derdopment  Commissions. 

After  passage  of  HJl.  16071,  $4  billion 
would  be  authorized  for  these  vital  eco- 
nomic devrtopment  programs — $2.2  bil- 
lion for  flflcal  1973  and  $2.2  bUlion  for 
fiscal  1974. 


Of  the  $2.2  bffllon  availaifle  for  fiscal 
1973.  fl.22aj500.000  1*  abwuly  author- 
ized uiMler  current  l«w;  $#77^00.000  Is 
new  money  authorlMd  by  ELS.  18071. 
Tbe  entire  $2.2  billion  authorized  for 
fiscal  1974  is  new  money,  brtudng  total 
new  autborimtions  in  HJl.  18071  to 
$3,177,500,000.  .^  _^  « 

Included  to  the»e  new  authorbsauons 
Is  $500  million  per  fiscal  year  for  fiscal 
years  1973  and  1974  for  an  expanded 
accelerated  public  works  program. 

On  April  22.  1971,  the  PubUc  Works 
Committee  brought  a  large-scale  ac- 
celerated public  works  program  before 
the  House.  This  program,  passed  by  the 
Congress,  was  subsequently  vetoed  by 
the  President. 

At  the  time  of  the  veto,  the  Nation 
had  approximately  five  million  unem- 
ployed—despite the  existence  of  a  large 
backlog  of  pubUc  works  projects  tn 
communities  across   the  land. 

Today,  wefi  over  a  year  later,  the 
unemployment  picture  is  virtually  un- 
changed. We  sUIl  have  almost  five  mil- 
lion unemployed  as  well  as  a  large  back- 
log of  badly  needed  pubUc  works  proj- 
ects, such  as  nursing  homes,  road  Im- 
provements, public  buildings  and  the 
like. 

The  President's  economic  program, 
which  was  supposed  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment to  5  percent — an  unaccept- 
ably  high  goal— by  December  1971  has 
not  succeeded.  In  fact,  it  has  been  more 
than  2  years  since  unemplojrment  was 
below  5  percent. 

A  small-scale  version  of  our  original 
accelerated  pubhc  works  program, 
which  was  signed  into  law,  on  the  other 
hwid,  has  operated  very  well  during 
the  past  year,  putting  thousands  of 
people  to  work. 

For  these  reasons,  the  PubUc  Works 
Committee  has  again  brought  before  the 
House  a  measure  which  will  put  people 
to  work  quickly  on  construction  of  pub- 
lic works  projects,  utilising  resources 
now  used  for  miemploymajt  compensa- 
tion and  public  assistance  pcwmaents  for 
gainful  employment  in  ccmstructing 
badly  needed  public  facilities. 

We  are  currently  spending  $1.5  billion 
per  month  for  welfare  and  $500  million 
per  month  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. This  totals  to  $24  billion  per  year— 
$18  bilhcm  for  welfare  and  $6  billion  for 
unemployment  compensation. 

This  mwiey— $24  billion  per  year— Is 
being  \ised  to  pay  people  not  to  work.  In 
contrast,  under  H.R.  16071,  we  oould  pay 
out  sane  of  this  money  to  pe<H>le  for  per- 
forming meaningful  work  on  oonetruc- 
ticn  of  all  kinds  oX  public  facihties  in 
communities  across  the  Nation. 

Under  H.R-  16071,  we  can  put  people 
on  the  job  instead  o<  on  the  d<de. 

H.R.  16071  includes  a  number  of 
mechanisms  fw  strengthening  coordina- 
tion among  the  governmental  units 
which  work  to  bring  about  economic  de- 
velopment In  lagging  areas. 

The  bill  would  help  assure  that  State 
ec<»ioinic  development  pirograms  mesh 
with  those  of  sub-State  economic  devrt- 
opment  districts  and  locsJ  eommunitieB, 
as  well  as  with  those  of  the  mtdtl-State 
regional  economic  development  com- 
missions. Coordination  would  be  accom- 


plished by  a  nimiber  of  mechanism*  such 
as  providing  funds  for  review  by  States 
of  development  district  prograauand  re- 
Tlew  by  dlstriets  of  local  projects. 

Another  problem  dealt  with  to  this  bill 
Is  that  of  unemployment  caused  by  Fed- 
eral environmental  quality  standards 
and  orders.  ^  , 

Implementation  of  envlnsimental 
quality  standards  may  in  some  instances 
lead  to  closing  of  a  plant  and  lows  of 
employment  by  workers.  This  Is  a  setere 
burden  placed  on  certain  individuals  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment,  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  has  a  re^jooslblllty  to 
assist  those  individuals  during  the  time 
of  hardship. 

For  this  reason,  provisions  are  in- 
cluded In  HJl.  16071,  to  provide  unem- 
ployment compensation,  mortgage  or 
rental  payments,  moving  expenses  and 
reemployment  assistance  for  workers 
who  lost  their  jobs  because  of  Federal 
environmental  quality  standards  and 
orders.  ^      ^_  , 

H.R.  18071  provides  funds  for  imple- 
mentation of  plans  prepared  by  the  re- 
gional commissions  created  by  title  V 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act. 

•Riere  were  five  siich  commissions 
formed  to  foster  economic  development 
in  lagging  areas  of  the  Nation  when  the 
act  was  first  bnplemented.  and  two  more 
commissions  have  recently  been  desig- 
nated Four  of  the  original  commtasions 
have  now  completed  the  long-range  eco- 
nomic development  programs  required 
by  the  act.  These  programs  are  now 
ready  to  be  funded. 

It  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  entire 
Nation,  as  well  as  to  the  people  of  these 
regions,  that  the  kmg-range  programs 
now  completed  be  provided  with  funds 
for  implementation.  Only  through  such 
implementation  will  the  economicaUy 
lagging  regions  served  by  these  commis- 
sions be  brought  into  the  mainstream  of 
the  Nation's  economy,  to  the  benefit  both 
of  the  people  of  the  regions  and  the  en- 
Ure  Nation. 

HJl  16071  is  not  a  panacea  for  ail  tne 
economic  ills  of  the  Nation.  But  tbe  blU 
will  make  a  direct  and  effective  attack 
on  many  of  our  economic  proWems.  Its 
acceptance  is  vital  to  the  best  toterests 
of  the  Nation. 
Mr  LATTA.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BLATNIK  Now  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  tl»e  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  congratulate  him  and  his 
committee  for  iHlnglng  this  legislation 
forward.  I  think  it  is  needed  as  are 
some  of  the  revisions. 

I  take  this  time  just  to  nA  a  couple 
of  questions  about  some  matters  dis- 
cussed by  the  gentleman,  particularly 
planning  and  oonstmctioB  grants  for 
sewage  treatmeit  and  water  treatment 
facilities  in  smaller  eommimities. 

Yesterday  when  this  matter  was  be- 
fore the  Ccmmittee  on  Roles  I  raised 
this  question,  and  I  raise  it  now  so  that 
the  pebple  admtoislerlnc  the  program 
can  have  no  doubt  as  to  irbaX  the  com- 
mittee and  this  Coocress  totends  this 
legislation  to  accomplish. 
I  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  his 
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InteoUoQ  and  the  committee's  intention 
in  W  lfg^^^lft*J'^>"  to  see  to  It  that  plan- 
tLlng  mooej  Is  provided  in  this  bill  for 
communiUea  and  especially  the  smaller 
communities  to  go  forward  with  their 
water  and  sewage  treatment  facilities 
so  that  they  can  attract  industry  and 
provide  Jobs  for  their  people. 

WithMit  planning  grants  from  the 
Federal  Government,  many  of  these  com- 
munities cannot  go  forward  with  these 
needed  projects.  Technical  assistance 
certainly  includes  planning  grants. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Yes.  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  gentleman,  and  I  believe 
he  is  raising  a  very  valid  point. 

My  interpretation  is  that  technical  as- 
sistance includes  planning  and  planning 
is  therefore  covered  and  eligible  for 
fimds.  The  intent  of  the  law  is  dear. 
I  make  this  statement  for  the  record  in 
support  of  the  gentleman's  position. 

I  certainly  construe  planning  money  to 
be  equally  eligible. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  certainly  pleased 
that  the  chairman  has  emphasized  this 
point,  as  there  has  been  some  misinter- 
pretations in  this  regard  in  the  depart- 
ment. I  have  a  case  in  my  district,  which 
I  pointed  out  to  the  chairman  and  the 
committee,  where  they  were  giving 
priority  to  what  the  Department  con- 
siders "technical  assistance"  over 
planning  grants.  I  find  nothing  in  this 
legislation  which  gives  the  Department 
the  authority  to  do  this. 

If  we  are  going  to  keep  people  in  our 
small  communities  and  out  of  our  crowd- 
ed cities,  they  will  have  to  have  water 
and  sewer  to  attract  Industry  to  provide 
jobs  for  their  people.  If  they  do  not  have 
the  financial  capability  to  sell  bonds  to 
finance  such  projects,  then  we  must  as- 
sist them.  I  am  pleased  to  hear  the  chair- 
man scky  that  be  interprets  the  law  as  I 
do. 

I  hope  during  the  amendment  stage  of 
the  bill,  we  could  further  clarify  this 
matter  so  that  there  can  be  no  misunder- 
standing downtown. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  can  only  interpret  it 
that  way,  and  I  strongly  support  that 
position. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  might  say  that  historically  we 
have  assumed  technical  assistance  to  in- 
clude planning,  and  that  is  the  law.  Let 
me  refer  the  gentleman  to  page  22  of  the 
report  where  the  gentleman  wlU  see  In 
section  301.  subsection  (a),  that  it  says: 

Such  aaslst&nc«  shall  lnclu<te  project  plttn- 
niag  and  fMslbllity  stwUM,  management 
and  oiMcattooal  Malstano*.  and  atudlea  eval- 
uating the  need  of — 

And  so  forth.  So  this  would  Include 
planning  within  technical  assistance. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  a  little  further,  I 
would  say  that  that  has  always  been  my 
Interpretation  ot  the  law,  but  apparently 
some  ot  the  Dapartaiaot  are  attempting 
to  give  it  thslr  own  Interpretation. 

Mr.  JOMX8  of  Alabama.  If  the  gentle- 
men will  yield  further,  X  hope  that  our 


discussion  here  will  dispel  any  notion 
that  planning  is  not  Included  In  techni- 
cal assistance. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  BERGLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  co- 
sponsor  H.R.  16071  and  would  like  at  this 
time  to  thank  my  colleague.  John  Mc- 
Fall.  for  his  interest — and  I  might  say 
perseverance — in  seeing  that  the  accel- 
erated public  works  impact  program  re- 
mained an  active  issue— despite  last 
year's  veto  by  the  President.  I  would  also 
like  to  commend  my  colleague  from 
Minnesota,  Chairman  John  Blatnik,  for 
the  good  work  of  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee in  clearing  the  way  lor  the  full 
House  membership  to  have  the  oppor- 
turuty  to  consider  increasing  the  APW 
impact  program  funding  and  extend  Its 
life  for  another  year. 

As  a  freshman  Congressman.  I  have 
had  the  privilege  and  opportunity  to  cast 
my  vote  for  and  even  lend  my  name  to  a 
number  of  legislative  programs  designed 
to  improve  the  living  conditions  in  our 
rural  areas — many  of  which  are  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas.  H.R.  16071  Ls 
a  bill  designed  to  do  just  this. 

The  accelerated  public  works  program 
provides  80-percent  construction  grants 
to  local  governments  in  high  unemploy- 
ment 'special  impact "  areas.  It  makes 
possible — in  providing  these  grants — the 
building  of  a  much-needed  sewage  treat- 
ment plant,  a  community  center,  or  a 
fire  statioiL  The  APW  program  could  be 
an  answer  to  those  mayors  and  com- 
munity leaders  who  have  written, 
phoned,  or  met  with  me  seeking  Federal 
funds  to  assist  them  in  providing  these 
facilities — facilities  their  limited  local 
resources  cannot  provide. 

And  so,  I  urge  your  favorable  vote  on 
H.R.  16071 — not  only  because  it  provides 
a  tool  to  fight  the  serious  unemployment 
problem — but  because  it  provides  a  tool 
as  well  for  revitalizing  our  rural  areas — 
making  them  a  better  place  in  which  to 
Uve. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
fine  cooperation  and  his  unstinting  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  throughout  the 
course  of  the  hearings.  The  gentleman 
has  been  of  invaluable  help. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  ask  the  gentlemsm  If  there  is 
anything  In  the  fine  print  of  this  bill 
that  would  permit  the  use  of  any  of  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  used  to  build  a 
convention  center  or  a  sports  arena  In 
the  city  of  Washington,  DC? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  would  state  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  that  there  is 
nothing  whatsoever  in  the  bill  even  re- 
motely related  to  any  convention  center 
or  any  arena  for  sports. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Not  even  under  section 
202  of  this  bill? 


Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  not  only 
in  that  section,  but  in  any  other  section 
any  more  than  there  is  to  provide  for  a 
pavilion  in  Waterloo.  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  beg  the  gentleman's 
pardon? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabauna.  The  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  asked  whether  or  not 
there  was  some  hidden  language  for  the 
bicentennial  celebration  in  Washington, 
or  any  other  place,  and  I  said  no,  not  even 
in  Waterloo,  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  not 
aware  that  any  request  had  been  made 
by  the  people  in  Waterloo,  Iowa,  for  a 
pavilion,  and  I  might  add  that  they  do 
not  crawl  mi  their  hands  and  knees  seek- 
ing alms  as  they  do  in  Washington,  DC. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  might  add 
that  we  have  had  as  many  requests  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  that  respect  as  we 
have  had  from  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  that 
is  none. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  still  further  where  Is  the  legislation 
that  would  provide  for  a  conventltai  cen- 
ter for  Washington,  D.C.  Is  that  not  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  Public  Works? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  If  I  may  respond  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  it  is  before  us, 
it  is  in  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Buildings  of  the  Committee  on  Pubhc 
Works. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Jones »  would  say  he  stands 
corrected,  would  he  not? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  It  is  not  in 
this  biU. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  not  in  this  bill,  but 
it  is  before  the  Ccwnmittee  on  Public 
Works. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  am  sure  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross) 
realizes  that  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  we  have  numerous  requests. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  hope  that  the 
answer  I  seem  to  get  from  the  gentleman, 
when  he  says  that  not  all  such  requests 
are  rewarded,  is  that  the  so-called  con- 
vention center  In  Washington,  D.C,  will 
l>e  accorded  a  fast  rejection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  caxmot  make 
any  prediction  about  that,  but  I  am  quite 
sure  that  In  whatever  form  the  measure 
comes  before  the  House,  It  will  be  In  a 
prcflper  form  where  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  can  fully  discuss  it. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
concludes  my  statement. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  B.M. 
16071  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  Efforts  to  Improve  the 
Public  Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act  were  begim  with  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  the  committee  has  worked  dili- 
gently, and  generally  in  blpartsan  fash- 
ion, in  determining  the  need  for  im- 
provements to  this  legislation.  In  15  days 
of  hearings,  125  witnesses  testified  in 
support  of  this  program  and  urged  its 
improvement  and  increased  funding. 
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We  have  before  us  the  product  of  over 
7  months  eSort  aimed  at  strengthening 
this  program's  attack  on  those  areas  in 
our  Nation  which  do  not  enjoy  ttie  same 
degree  of  prosperity  being  experienced 
by  other  areas  in  our  Nation.  This  legis- 
lation attacks  joblessness  and  low  income 
with  a  long-range  planned  approach 
and  at  the  same  time  provides  immediate 
useful  work  through  its  pubhc  works  im- 
pact program. 

PUBUC   WOBKS  IMPACT  P«00«A1* 

I  would  like  to  speak,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
a  few  of  the  features  this  bill  would  pro- 
vide. I  have  just  referred  to  the  pubhc 
works  impact  programs  being  adminis- 
tered under  the  act.  This  program  was 
added  in  the  1971  amendments  to  pro- 
vide immediate  useful  work  to  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  in  areas  of 
threatened  or  high  unemployment,  a  con- 
centration of  low  income,  or  substantial 
outmlgratlon.  The  committee  intended 
that  combined  grants  and  supplementary 
grants  up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
a  project  be  expeditiously  made  avaU- 
able  to  such  areas. 

EDA  accepted  the  challenge  that  this 
program  demanded  so  that  by  spring  of 
this  year  all  of  the  fiscal  year  1972  fimds 
appropriated  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as 
the  supplemental  funds  appropriated, 
had  been  totally  obligated.  From  the  203 
approved  projects  xmder  this  program, 
an  estimate  of  ahnost  11.000  jobs  result- 
ed. 76  percent  of  which  were  filled  by 
the  unemployed  or  underemployed  in  the 
area. 

I  submitted  for  the  Rbcoed  a  list  of 
these  projecte  and  the  job  estimates  by 
State.  This  list  can  be  found  in  the  Con- 
GRKSSiONAL  Rbcorb  for  August  15,  1972, 
on  pages  28305  through  28309. 

In  H.R.  16071.  the  committee  expand- 
ed the  public  works  Impact  program  by 
providing  a  sepsu-ate  section  for  its 
criteria,  administration  and  authoriza- 
tion. 

ECONOMIC  D*V«IX)PM«NT  DiaTBICTB 

Some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  testi- 
mony before  our  committee  dealt  with 
the  success  stories  of  the  economic  de- 
velopment districts.  Each  of  these  multi- 
county  grassroots  organizations  have 
usually  managed  to  pull  together  within 
the  framework  of  a  locally  organized 
board  of  directors,  a  cross  section  of  gov- 
ernment, business,  labor,  industry,  and 
other  diverse  interests  to  devote  them- 
selves to  joint  planning  and  program- 
ing aimed  at  developing  the  eccmomic 
potential  of  an  area.  The  committee  was 
advised  that  in  same  instances  adjoining 
county  officials  had  not  been  cooperative 
or  conversant — with  one  another — on 
matters  that  vitally  affected  each  area's 
interest  in  economic  growth  until  they 
became  board  members  lor  an  economic 
develc^ment  district. 

Since  the  ermctment  of  this  legislation 
in  1965,  the  number  of  these  districts 
has  grown  to  the  point  that  today  over 
100  are  designated  and  funded  with  the 
very  real  prospect  of  this  figure  being 
doubled.  In  fiscal  year  1972,  $5Va  milUon 
was  funded  for  administrative  and 
planning  for  these  districts  and  the  need 
is  ever  growing.  That  amount  represents 
a  very  small  investment  Indeed  when 


compared  to  the  ecoBcany  of  proper 
planning  lyid  the  knowledge  of  what 
programs  an  available  to  increase  eco- 
nomic viabUttar  and  from  whom,  which 
service  is  performed  by  the  district  staff 
for  each  community  within  its  boundary. 
The  multicounty  district  concept  has 
received  the  approval  of  and  is  being  uti- 
lized by  the  Departments  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  as  well  as  for  pro- 
grams under  LEAA  and  GEO.  Many 
such  districts  have  been  designated  by 
the  State  in  which  they  are  located  to 
carry  out  the  A-95  review  process. 

In  fact,  so  widely  accepted  is  this  prin- 
ciple of  local  representation  that  over  40 
States  have  subdivided  into  sub-State 
regions  or  districts.  In  addition,  almost 
100  districts  are  waiting  to  be  designated 
and  funded  as  economic  development 
districts  and  would  be  so  designated  now 
were  sufBcient  funding  available. 

For  these  reasons,  HJl.  16071  would 
provide  for  the  first  time  a  separate  an- 
nual authorization  of  S20  million  for  dis- 
trict planning  and  administrative  ex- 
penses. Under  current  law.  such  district 
cost*  are  allocated  from  fxmding  for  all 
technical  assistance  and  research  im- 
der  the  act  and  the  growing  success  of 
the  districts  has  placed  an  increasing 
burden  on  that  appropriation. 

In  additlcMi.  the  bill  would  reduce  the 
current  requirement  from  two  or  more 
redeveloiMnent  areas  for  the  creation  of 
a  district  to  one  redevelopment  area.  This 
would  permit  greater  flexibility  in  put- 
ting together  the  best  combination  of 
counties  in  a  district.  In  some  cases  it 
would  permit  the  desirable  effect  of  hav- 
ing economic  development  district 
boundaries  coterminous  with  sub-State 
regional  boundaries.  It  would  further 
permit  expansion  of  the  district  program 
and  would  bring  districts  to  isolated 
single  redevelopment  areas. 

When  redevelopment  areas,  designated 
as  such  usually  because  of  high  unem- 
ployment or  low  income,  make  sufficient 
economic  recovery  to  be  dedesignated. 
the  success  of  the  program  is  demon- 
strated. However,  an  adverse  side  effect 
may  easily  take  place.  A  district  which 
is  struggling  to  get  organized  may  find 
one  of  its  required  redevelopment  areas 
suddenly  dedesignated  which  results  in 
the  termination  of  the  district  before  it 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  beccane  func- 
tional enough  to  support  itself. 

To  provide  for  this  evenmahty.  H.R. 
16071  would  ijermit  a  designated  district 
to  be  eligible  for  a  minimum  of  5  years, 
the  duration  of  a  realistic  planning  cycle, 
for  grants  for  administrative  and  plan- 
ning expenses  up  to  75  and  100  percent, 
respectively,  the  same  rate  as  provided 
imder  current  law. 

EDA  grant  and  loan  assistance  may, 
under  current  law,  be  made  only  to  proj- 
ects in  redevelopment  areas  or  desig- 
nated economic  growth  centers  within  a 
district.  Frequently,  however,  projects 
which  would  be  of  significant  benefit  in 
alleviating  the  problems  of  these  needy 
areas  cannot  be  undertaken  because  they 
would  be  located  outside  the  redevelop- 
ment area.  HJR.  16071  would  ease  such 
rigid  geographical  limitation  by  provid- 
ing that  grant  tuid  loan  assistance  may 


be  provided  to  those  parts  of  an  economic 
devdopment  district  when  such  assist- 
ance would  be  of  significant  direct  bene- 
fit to  a  redevelopment  area  within  that. 

district. 

Tin*  V  ixoxoNS 

H.K..  18071  would  expand  the  funding 
for  the  Regional  Action  Planning  Com- 
missions—the so-called  title  V  regions— 
to  authorize  $100  mlUion  annually  for 
fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  for  each  re- 
gional commission  with  an  approved  plan 
and  $20  million  for  each  regional  com- 
mission without  an  approved  plan.  Five 
of  these  regional  commissions  were 
designated  in  1966— Ozarks,  New  Eng- 
land, Upper  Great  Lakes,  Pour  Comers, 
and  Coastal  Plains — and  two  were  desig- 
nated this  year — Old  West  and  Pacific 
Northwest.  Four  of  the  original  five  re- 
gions have  their  comprehensive  long- 
range  economic  plans  approved,  and  are 
eUgible  for  the  annual  $100  miUlon  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1974.  The  other  three  regions  would  be 
eligible  for  $20  million  annually  for  fiscal 
years  1973  and  1974.  Upon  approval  of 
the  plans  of  these  three  regions  ttiey 
would  be  eligible  for  the  $100  milhon 
authorization. 

The  difference  In  the  authoriaation  for 
regions  Ues  in  the  fact  that  when  much 
time  is  invested  in  preparing  and  having 
approved  a  region's  blueprint  to  upgrade 
its  lagging  economic  areas,  it  is  then 
ready  to  carry  out  this  plan  with  the  help 
of  adequate  funding.  Ttie  $100  milUm)  au- 
thorization appears  to  be  realistic  enough 
when  compared  with  the  approfwiation 
for  the  Appalachian  region  which  has,  for 
the  last  three  fiscal  years,  exceeded  $100 
million  annually,  exclusive  of  highway 
appropriations.  Highway  lyjpropriattons 
alone  have  averaged  for  the  Appalachian 
region  over  the  past  3  fiscal  years  $175 
milhon  annually.  Title  V  regions,  how- 
ever, have  averaged  over  the  same  period 
an  appropriation  of  less  than  $34  million 
smnually  and  that  amount  to  be  divided 
among  all  five  regions. 

Testimony  during  tiie  committee  hear- 
ings revealed  tliat  the  regional  commis- 
sions desired  to  fund  some  portion  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  economic 
development  dlstrlcU  within  their  bound- 
daries  in  order  to  better  coordinate  theh- 
planning  activities  with  those  of  the  re- 
gions. It  was  further  revealed  that  in- 
terpretation of  the  existing  law  precluded 
such  regional  assistance  to  districts.  To 
overcome  this  objection,  H.R.  16071  would 
clearly  authorize  regional  commissions  to 
pay  administrative  expenses  to  further 
the  purposes  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  highly  commend  the 
distinguistied  acting  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee  hearings,  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Dobh)  as  well 
as  our  acting  chairman  today,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Jonsoir)  and. 
of  course,  our  (^airman  ot  the  full 
committee,  the  gentleman  from  Mm- 
nesota  (Mr.  Blatmik  ) . 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  warn  the  Kiembers  of 
this  House  there  is  a  aectAon—aection 
801— that  has  not  yet  been  discussed 
that  speaks  to  unemirioynaent  eorapmwa- 
tion  benefits  to  people  who  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  Federal  rulings  on 
environmental  mattears  as  they  pertain 
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to  loss  of  Jobs  through  plant  closings. 
I  am  sure  that  will  be  expounded  on  bj 
other  members  of  the  committee,  but  I 
want  to  warn  the  Members  that  this  Is 
a  sleeper.  It  should  not  be  in  this  bill  for 
many  reasons.  For  now  I  wlU  only  state 
that  I  know  of  no  hearings  that  were 
held  on  that  section. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  »4r.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  distingxilshed  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Harsha)  . 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  other  members  of  the  mi- 
nority, the  gentleman  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  CunvMn),  and  the  gentle- 
man from  North  C^oUna  (Mr.  Mizkll) 
who  participated  in  the  handling  of  this 
bilL  I  think  they  have  done  a  really  ef- 
fective Job.  They  labored  for  many  tedi- 
ous hours  in  marking  up  the  bill  and  they 
have  brought  forth  a  bill  which  I  think 
represents  the  consensxis  of  the  members 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

To  be  sure  there  are  provisiMis  in  this 
bill  which  do  not  particularly  appeal  to 
me  aa  part  of  this  legislation.  There  are 
amendments  which  other  members  of  the 
cooimittee  wanted  to  incorporate  into  the 
tjill  but  which  were  not.  Therefore,  there 
are  parts  of  the  bill  that  do  not  appeal 
to  them.  But  I  think  the  legislation  by 
and  large  Is  an  effort  to  resolve  a  prob- 
lem through  a  compromise  in  the  best  In- 
tereefes  of  a  program  that  has  been  highly 
suoc«68f\il  throughout  a  nimiber  of  years, 
particularly  In  the  last  several  years  since 
it  has  been  administered  by  Assistant 
Secretary  Podesta. 

For  several  years  now  the  administra- 
tion has  been  assisting  areas  which  are 
in  economic  decline  throughout  this 
country.  They  have  attempted  to  aid 
these  ar«as  through  assistance  to  develop 
their  capabilities  and  capital  structiires 
in  order  that  these  commtmitles  can  have 
better  facilities,  and  their  people  better 
standards  of  living  so  that  they  can  enjoy 
some  of  the  good  Ufe  enjoyed  by  other 
communities  in  the  Nation. 

Past  experience  has  shown  that 
through  the  investment  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  in  theee  programs,  many 
communities  which  would  not  otherwise 
have  been  able  to  do  so.  have  become 
able  to  construct  the  necessary  water 
and  sewer  lines,  industrial  parks  and 
training  centers,  hospitals  and  the  like, 
which  will  enable  them  to  participate 
to  some  small  degree  in  the  economic 
progress  made  by  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try over  the  last  several  years. 

I  think  this  has  been  one  of  our  most 
succeaatol  Federal  programs.  It  has  been 
administered  very  successfully  by  As- 
sistant Secretary  Podesta  and  his  staff. 
This  is  the  sort  of  program  I  would  term 
as  a  partnership  between  local  govem- 
meital  nfflrlaii  and  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment beeaose  the  Initiation  of  any 
project  must  begin  at  the  local  level  with 
local  otBeMB  who  know  their  problems 
and  imderstand  them  better  and  who 
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are  better  able  to  evaluate  what  they 
need  to  upgrade  the  econwny  in  their 
particular  areas.  Upon  initiation  at  the 
local  level,  the  Federal  Oovemment  Is 
ready  to  consider  the  needs  of  the  com- 
munity. This  has  bc«i  tnily  a  Federal- 
local  partnership. 

Not  only  will  construction  of  basic 
facilities  In  Itself  create  Jobs,  but  also  It 
will  attract  new  Industry  and  expansion 
of  existing  Industry,  which  will  create  ad- 
ditional jobs,  all  of  which  enables  the 
citizens  in  these  economically  depressed 
areas  to  maintain  a  better  standard  of 
living,  and  to  participate  In  growth  and 
progress  in  the  same  fashion  as  have 
other  parts  of  this  Nation  over  the  last 
several  years. 

One  of  the  main  problems  we  have 
noted  In  this  program.  In  spite  of  the 
success  the  program  has  enjoyed,  has 
been  the  fact  that  it  has  been  under- 
funded. Sufficient  money  has  not  been 
available  to  meet  the  authorizations 
which  Congress  has  made  available. 

I  am  not  critical  of  that.  I  understand 
we  have  a  number  of  priorities  and  a 
number  of  programs  with  which  we  have 
to  deal. 

In  this  legislation,  as  I  understand  it. 
what  we  endeavor  to  do  is  not  to  create 
new  programs  but  to  implement  exist- 
ing successful  programs  and  to  make 
some  changes  which  we  feel  are  called 
for  under  the  circumstances,  and  which 
we  have  learned  throtigh  experience  are 
beneficial  to  the  expeditious  administra- 
tion of  this  act. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  have  provided 
for  additional  funds  in  order  to  more 
fully  smd  more  adequately  fund  a  pro- 
gram that  has  been  so  successful. 

As  I  said  earlier,  while  I  know  there 
are  provisions  in  this  legislation  that  in 
their  entirety  do  not  meet  the  approval 
of  everyone,  this  is  a  consensus  measure 
which  I  Ijelieve  does  warrant  the  sup- 
port of  the  House,  and  I  would  urge 
the  House  to  adopt  this  legislation. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  HAMMERSC7HMIDT.  I  thank  the 
gentlemsm  for  his  contribution.  I  espe- 
cially thank  him  for  his  outstanding 
leadership  as  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
I  agree  with  his  remarks.  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  activities 
stemming  from  legislation  developed  In 
our  committee  are  doing  a  good  job  across 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  members 
of  the  committee  on  the  majority  side, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Howard)  I  believe  plans  to 
further  ampUfy  some  of  the  statistics  ais 
to  the  salutary  effects  this  program  has 
had  and  the  low  cost  per  job  placement 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion has  been  able  to  put  into  effect.  I 
hope  he  will  bring  that  up  later  in  the 
general  debate. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    Calif oitiia    'Mr. 

TKACUt)  . 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Calllornia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  today  In  support  of  HJl. 
16071.  a  bill  which  will  amend  the  Pubhc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 


1965  and  authorize  the  spending  of  $500 
million  for  each  of  the  next  3  years. 

I  would  like  to  first  commend  Chair- 
man Blatkik  and  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee for  their  fine  work  on  this  needed 
legislation. 

We  are  all  aware  that  serious  pockets 
of  unemployment  exist  wlttiin  our  coun- 
try. We  are  also  very  wen  aware  that 
there  are  a  great  many  needed  public 
works  projects.  Often  we  have  found  that 
the  same  cities  and  communities  which 
are  the  "special  impact  areas"  of  very 
liigh  unemployment  are  also  those  in 
most  need  of  constructing  or  rehabili- 
tating pubUc  facihties  such  as  sewage 
treatment  plants,  storm  drains  and  pub- 
Uc buildings. 

In  my  own  district  in  southern  CaU- 
fomia  I  am  very  cognizant  of  this  situa- 
tion. For  example,  in  Ventura  County 
the  City  of  San  Buenaventura,  which  has 
a  disturbing  amount  of  unemplosnnent. 
has  an  admirable  plan  to  renovate  a  his- 
toric and  beautiful  courthouse  ^ilch  has 
been  condemned  as  unsafe.  Not  only 
could  this  courthouse  serve  as  a  fine  city 
liall  for  the  people  of  Ventiira,  but  the 
process  of  renovating  the  building  would 
employ  many  citizens  and  enhance  the 
local  employment  situation. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  similar 
situations  to  this  throughout  the  United 
States.  And  I  believe  that  this  legislation, 
by  providing  $500  million  through  80 
percent  Federal  construction  grants  to 
high  unemployment  areas,  will  greatly 
assist  the  people  of  the  cities  and  o<Mn- 
mimitles  throughout  the  Nation. 

I  urge  my  fellow  Congressmen  to  ap- 
prove this  measure. 

Mr.  (CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  win 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  CixvxiJkND) . 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  16071  as  reported 
by  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works.  I 
have  closdy  followed  this  legislation 
since  its  Inception. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Econwnlc  Developmait  Subcommittee 
from  its  creation  until  the  present  Con- 
gress when  similar  duties  with  the  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations  and  Over- 
sight were  assigned  to  me — economic  de- 
velopment has  been  one  of  my  chief  In- 
terests. This  has  lead  to  participation 
in  hearings  held  on  this  legislation  both 
m  WashingtOTi  and  in  the  field.  I  have 
.seen  firsthand  where  badly  needed  Jobs 
were  created  but  also  watched  a  "one- 
industry  town"  loee  its  major  employer 
down  the  pollution  drain  while  the 
agency  stood  helplessly  by. 

I  introduced  in  April  of  this  year,  to 
correct  this  latter  problem,  HJl.  14670, 
which  provides  long-term,  low-interest 
loans  to  enterprises  when  an  environ- 
mental standard  or  order  against  such 
enterprises  would  otherwise  create  Job 
loss.  The  major  portion  of  this  bill  is 
included  in  the  legislation  before  us. 

Let  me  discuss  now  three  aspects  of 
this  bill  of  special  mterest  to  me. 

OWE  r  TTTVLfC  WO«KS  IMPACT  PKOCBAM 

When  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  was  amended  last  year 
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a  new  program  to  provide  Immediate 
useful  wort  to  the  imemployed  and  un- 
deremployed was  added.  This  program, 
later  referred  to  as  the  public  works 
Impact  program— PWIP— was  a  de- 
parture from  the  long-range  planned  at- 
tack on  high  unemployment  and  low 
income.  The  funding  of  basks  public 
works  projects  to  make  a  community 
attractive  to  industry  and  business  loans 
at  an  attractive  rate  of  interest  are  well 
known  for  their  success  in  creating  Jobs 
and  in  increasing  income.  Such  economic 
development  can  be  most  effective  when 
carried  out  in  connection  with  a  locally 
agreed  upon  long-range  plan. 

But  something  else  a'as  needed.  In  the 
transition  period  of  deescalating  military 
effort  an  dthe  resulting  changing  econ- 
omy, there  is  a  need  for  immediately 
available  Jobs.  As  one  answer  to  this 
problem  the  PWIP  program  was  devised. 
For  the  first  time  EDA  was  in  the  busi- 
ness of  providing  jobs  quickly  where  they 
were  most  needed.  This  was  accomplished 
by  funding  those  needed,  ready -to-go 
public  works  projects  in  any  area,  with- 
out regard  to  political  boundaries  and 
with  no  requirement  for  long-range 
planning. 

The  results  of  the  first  year's  admin- 
istration were  very  encouraging — 203 
projects  in  198  areas  generating  an  esti- 
mate of  nearly  11.000  jobs,  over  8,000  of 
which  were  filled  by  the  unemployed  or 
underemployed  in  the  problem  areas. 

The  committee  in  HJt.  16071  created 
a  new  section  107  for  PWIP  setting 
forth  its  criteria,  its  administrative 
guidelines  and  its  authorization  of  $500 
million  annuaUy  for  fiscal  years  1873 
and  1974. 

two:  aptlicatiom  absistamck 
In  my  district,  as  in  many  of  those  m 
the  Nation,  a  large  community  may  be 
regarded  as  one  which  has  a  population 
of  10,000.  Many  of  the  commtmitles  in 
my  district  have  little  or  no  staff.  They 
are  unaccustomed  to  the  expertise  en- 
joyed by  their  urban  cousins  whose  city 
hall  staffs  include  planners,  accountants, 
attorneys,  engineers  and  othra:  such  ex- 
perts wise  in  the  ways  of  applying  for 
and  obtaining  Federal  assistance.  Rardy 
do  the  budgets  of  these  smaller  com- 
munities permit  the  hiring  of  such  ex- 
perts even  when  needed  to  assist  in  mak- 
ing appUoatiou.  Usually  by  the  time 
the  smaller  commimities  find  out  that 
some  Federal  jwogram  exists  and  bow 
they  can  apply  for  such  assistance,  there 
Is  very  little  left  to  apply  for. 

To  eliminate  this  Inlurtiee,  I  pro- 
posed and  the  committee  acocptad  an 
amendment,  now  in  section  6  ctf  the 
bill,  which  provides  that  EDA  may  aid 
an  applteant  in  applying  for  its  asslst- 
anos  if  the  applicant  does  DOi  possess 
the  expertiae  nor  tta*  ability  to  obtain 
the  expertise  oecessavy  to  perfonn  the 
technical  aspects  of  appheatlon, 
thus:  nnnaointsirtu.  loams 
Section  802  appears  in  this  Mil  as  the 
result  of  testtiiKxiy  the  Spedal  Subcom- 
mittee on  Boeawmle  DevelopaMnt  Pro- 
grams hflaff^l  tfnrint  Its  hewliigB  en  this 
legldftttoti.  This  testtmony  rrrealed  that 
envlranmtttal  leftetetlon  and  reguhitlans 
have  threatcMd  the  ckxhic  down  of  boBi- 


nesses  with  a  loss  of  Jobs.  Now  I  am  not 
here  to  q;iestioci  the  wisdom  of  environ- 
mental standards  but  to  accept  the  fact 
that  they  exist  and  may  result  in  future 
closings.  However,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  protect  the  environment 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  jobs.  If 
section  802  works  as  it  should — the  pro- 
visions of  801  may  never  have  to  be  used. 
Section  802  seeks  to  preserve  both  the 
environment  and  Jobs.  In  so  doing,  it 
would  benefit,  of  course,  the  Industrial 
plants  and  commercial  establishments 
that  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits.  More 
important  perhaps  it  would  benefit  those 
who  would  find  themselves  Jobless  if  an 
environmental  order  caused  a  shutdown. 
It  would  benefit  those  who  live  in  com- 
munities that  rely  for  their  livelihood  on 
the  economic  base  provided  by  one  or 
more  of  these  enterprises.  It  would  bene- 
fit all  political  enUtles  by  maintaining 
the  tax  base  which  might  otherwise  be 
lost.  Finally,  It  would  benefit  the  United 
States  and  its  people  by  helping  to  elim- 
inate adverse  effects  upon  the  environ- 
ment. 

It  would  do  this  by  long-term,  low-In- 
terest loans  to  those  business  enterprises 
who  need  them  and  have  been  certified 
as  needing  them  by  the  State  or  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  concerned  with  economic 
development.  Tliese  loans  must  be  used 
to  provide  for  acquiring,  constructing,  or 
altering  pollution  control  facilities.  A 
p<ilution  control  facility  must  in  its  turn 
be  a  facility,  or  eq\ilpment  used,  or  a  mod- 
ification of  methods,  processes,  or  opera- 
tions where  the  pritnary  puirose  Is  to 
abate  or  control  water  or  atmospheric 
pollution  or  contamination.  It  may  do 
this  by  removing,  altering,  recycling  or 
restoring  poUutants. 

The  Administrator  of  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  must  certify 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  the 
ptdlutlon  control  facility  is  In  accordance 
with  applicable  regulations  of  the  mvl- 
roumental  Protection  Agency  and  an 
other  Federal  agendas.  Befort  the  Ad- 
ministrator can  do  that,  he  must  receive 
certification  from  the  State  that  the  fa- 
cility is  In  accordance  with  State  require- 
ments. 

An  authortaation  for  $100  million  for 
each  of  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974  is  pro- 
vided. It  appears  that  this  would  be  a 
small  amount  to  malte  available  for  loans 
that  must  be  repaid  for  tte  purpose  of 
saving  Jobs  and  keeping  cor  mamifac- 
turing  potential  strong. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  (rf  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yMd  such  ttaie  as  he  may 
consoma  to  ths  fentleman  ttxm  Alabama 
(Mr.  Jaras) . 

Mr.  JOiNEB  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  ccatmittM  in  Its  deUbaraklanB 
OD  thu  bm  took  Into  account  the  his- 
toriosJ  expcrisnoes  w«  had  with  the  Ao- 
edemtod  PuWo  WOrtu  Aet  which 
started  In  the  earty  part  of  ttie  1960*8. 
We  gained  conslderatale  knowledge  and 
Informatian  from  ofaservatkm  of  ad- 
minlstrativ*  practloas  trtiloh  wsra  en- 
gaged In  durliag  that  period  of  time. 

We  also  took  taito  consideration  tte 
acts  that  preceded  tUs,  and  It  Is  be- 
came of  thAt  w*  bring  this  ktlsletmn 
here  todfey  for  yoor  consideration. 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  tbat  members 


of  the  Committee  on  I*ublic  Works  have 
had  a  considerable  length  of  time  to 
consider  this  matter  so  that  they  can  be 
mature  in  their  Judipnenta.  not  upon  a 
new  subject,  but  upon  an  old  subject 
dealing  «ith  a  chronic  situation  which 
exists  in  this  country,  namely,  trying  to 
deal  with  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment. 

In  writing  the  bill  we  ran  acuoss  prob- 
ably the  most  dlfBcult  section  of  the 
bill  contained  in  the  committee  report 
on  page  25  in  trying  to  define  those 
pockets  or  areas  which  were  geograph- 
ically subject  to  underemployment  or 
unemployment. 

So  we  have  written  a  formula  here 
which  I  think  Is  as  close  as  we  could  pos- 
sibly conceive  of  to  utilizing  this  aid 
program  so  that  It  win  meet  the  total 
requirements  of  the  distressed  areas  of 
oiu-  country.  It  has  universal  applica- 
tion throughout  the  countr>'. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Hammxkscbxdt)  Just  stated.  In  title  V 
we  deal  with  the  various  commissions 
that  were  created  by  law  a  number  of 
years  ago.  Consequently  we  feel  imder 
the  terms  and  the  arrangements  and 
categories  that  we  have  set  up  here 
under  this  act  we  con:ie  as  close  to  a 
total  application  of  our  efforts  as  we 
could  possibly  arrive  at. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  commend  the  mem- 
bers <rf  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
who  have  worked  diligently  and  paUently 
in  understanding  the  problems  that  were 
required  to  be  surmounted  and  In  put- 
ting them  Into  their  proper  perspective. 
I  hope  an  of  these  dllterences  can  be 
resolved  and  we  can  go  out  lirto  every 
comnnmlty  in  the  coxmtry  with  this  pro- 
gram. I  do  hope  the  House  will  give  us 
in  the  Oomanlttee  on  Pnbhc  Works  their 
approbation  and  approval  through  the 
adoption  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DAlOELS  of  New  Jersey.  Will  the 
gentleman  yiddt 

yb.  JONB8  of  Alabama.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentteman  from  New  Jersey. 
Mr.  DAMIBUS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  order  to  develop  the  legis- 
lative histoiy  on  section  4  which  ta  dealt 
with  <m  pe«e  89  of  the  eomotlttee  report, 
wliere  you  have  an  area  erf  sobstantlal 
and  persistent  tmemployment  wWdi  has 
existed  for  a  ccmslderably  long  period  of 
time,  Is  any  populatlan  ertterlon  reqtdred 
of  a  8trt>^iylalcn  of  a  State,  such  as  a 
co«mtty  or  a  city,  to  ouallfy  for  asslst- 
ancet 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  No.  Tou  wfll 
xvcaB,  I  say  to  my  friend  from  New  Jer- 
sey, wlwn  we  bad  the  Partostehi  amend- 
ment np  a  few  yean  ago  we  took  cate  o^ 
that  queetkn.  so  that  question  does  not 
arise  in  ttito  MU. 

Mr.  TUiStaSM  of  New  Jersey.  So  where 
a  nmntctpaUly  has  had  perristatt  and 
solMtaiitial  miemnloymeBt  In  eacess  of  6 
pereent  and  wwh  has  existed  for  a 
period  of  maybe  S  or  S  yean  and  it  is 
fwtter  iBjitivd  by  iHant  eloeincB  which 
win  TenM  fet  fttrther  gubetantial  notm- 
pleyiie&t.  then  it  eotdd  onallfy  for  asatet- 

anee  tmdir  the  B3A? 

Mr.  JOmts  or  Alabama.  KM  only  a 
(wwtr,  but  t  iobdrrldan  of  a  commu- 
nity tmm  a  eoaely  emtld  au*lify. 

Ut.  DANIKLS  of  MM  Jersey.  I  thank 
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the   gantleman,    wid   I   appreciate   his 

Mr.  KLDCZYNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Ml.  KLUCZYN8KI.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama  for 
yielding.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
pending  legislation,  HJl.  16071,  and  urge 
its  passage. 

During  the  past  year  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Economic  Development 
Programs  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  conducted  an  extensive  eval- 
uation of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act.  The  legislation  is  now 
in  its  seventh  year  of  operation. 

The  restilts  of  these  evaluations  have 
demonstrated  without  question  that  the 
programs  authorized  imder  this  legisla- 
tion have  been  effective  in  generating 
permanent  jobs  In  economically  dis- 
tressed areas.  Both  the  xirban  and  rural 
areas  of  the  State  of  Illinois  have  re- 
ceived substantial  help  in  the  establish- 
ment of  stable  and  diversified  local  econ- 
omies. Tlie  amendments  which  are  found 
in  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1972  provide 
new  tools,  increased  appropriations  and 
new  coordinating  mechanisms  to  help 
make  a  very  successful  program  even 
more  effective. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  MOLLOHAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
1961  when  John  P.  Kennedy  became 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  was  suffering  from  its 
most  severe  and  most  prolonged  eco- 
nomic recession  since  the  depression  of 
the  1930's.  The  January  1961  unemploy- 
ment rate  had  reached  a  bruising  high 
of  18.7  percent,  and  more  than  105.000 
men  and  women  were  looking  for  jobs  in 
West  Virginia  which  did  not  exist. 

The  Kennedy-Johnson  administration 
moved  rapidly  to  establish  new  programs 
and  enact  new  laws  to  begin  pumping 
economic  development  ami  public  works 
funds  into  West  Virginia  and  into  other 
economically  depressed  areas  across  the 
country. 

And  so  in  qxiick  succession,  the  new 
adn:iini8tration  proposed  and  the  Con- 
gress adcHJted  the  Public  Works  Acceler- 
ation Act,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
and  the  Appalachian  Regitmal  Develop- 
ment Act.  and  later  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act.  The 
purpose  of  these  acts  was  clear  and  di- 
rect— to  create  jobs  as  fast  as  possible 
in  a  period  of  extremely  high  unemploy- 
ment: and  to  stimulate  overall  economic 
develwment  through  the  oonatruction  of 
needed  public  works  such  as  roads,  water 
works,  libraries.  alrpcHis.  public  streets, 
community  centers,  and  so  forth. 

That  Is  why  we  are  here  today  debat- 
ing this  absolutely  vital  extension  and 
expansioD  of  the  Public  Works  and  Boo- 
nomie  Development  Act — ^with  special 
emphasis  on  $500  mlUkm  in  fiscal  year 
1973  and  $500  mimoo  In  fiscal  year  1974 
for  special  puhUc  works  programs  under 
the  accelerated  pubUc  works  programs. 
We  have  faced  for  almost  4  years  the 
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same  rising  unemployment  rates  and 
slippage  of  the  American  economy  which 
we  saw  in  the  late  1950"s.  Todays  na- 
tional unemployment  of  5.5  million  peo- 
ple Is  not  something  we  can  look  at  and 
say — as  some  cold  observers  have  said — 
this  level  of  joblessness  is  '"acceptable." 
It  may  be  "acceptable"  to  some,  but  It  is 
clearly  not  acceptable  to  the  bipartisan 
Public  Works  Committee  of  Democrats 
and  Republicans  which  unanimously 
supports  $1  billion  in  the  next  2  years 
for  the  accelerated  public  works  section 
of  this  bill. 

In  my  State  of  West  Virginia,  this  past 
January,  the  unemployment  rate  again 
hit  another  high  of  9.1  percent.  As  late 
as  June,  there  were  stUI  45,500  people 
out  of  work. 

In  the  First  Congressional  District 
which  I  am  privileged  to  represent,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  still  con- 
tinues to  designate  the  labor  areas  of 
Wood,  Marshall,  Ohio.  Tyler  and  Wetzel 
Counties — containing  some  of  the  largest 
urban  centers  in  the  district,  including 
Wheeling — as  areas  of  substantial  or 
high  unemplojrment. 

This  means,  as  we  all  know,  that  the 
lat)or  area  so  designated  has  had  a  6-per- 
cent imemployment  rate  for  at  least  the 
preceding  calendar  yetir.  But  in  many 
labor  areas — rural  and  urban — In  West 
Virginia,  the  unemployment  rate  for 
1971  was  double  the  6-percent  rate. 

We  cannot  Ignore  the  hardships  such 
joblessness  works  on  the  lives,  hopes  and 
futures  of  thousands  of  West  Virginia 
families  and  millions  of  families  across 
the  coimtry. 

These  are  the  areas  that  need  jobs. 
These  are  the  areas  that  need  q\iick  pub- 
lic economic  investment.  These  are  the 
labor  areas  along  with  some  30  others  in 
West  Virginia  which  will  again  be  eligible 
for  Federal  grants  under  one  of  the  sev- 
eral titles  of  the  act  we  are  extending 
and  expanding  today. 

We  are  asking  for  $500  million  this 
year,  and  $500  million  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  This  Is  not  too  much  public  money 
for  a  disaster — and  that  is  what  imem- 
ployment is  to  millions  of  American 
families — a  personal  and  human  disaster. 
After  all,  this  House  yesterday  just  voted 
almost  $1.6  billion  for  vlctlm-s  of  Good 
disaster.  It  should  show  no  less  sympathy 
for  those  dislocated  or  driven  out  of  work 
by  the  misgiiided  economic  policies  of  the 
past  4  years. 

So,  I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill  It  is  an 
initiative  of  the  Congress  which  created 
the  Economic  Development  and  Public 
Works  Act  of  1965  and  has  now  had  7 
years  to  evaluate  its  results.  The  report 
accompan3ring  this  bUl  said,  in  part: 

Tbe  programs  authorized  under  this  legis- 
lation hare  been  effective  in  generatUig  per- 
man*nt  Jobs  in  economically  dl-siressed  areas 
and  have  contributed  substautiaily  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  stable  and  diversified  local 
economies.  The  continuation  of  this  tested 
legislation  Is  essential  in  order  to  assist  lag- 
ging areas  so  that  th^v  mav  be  brought  into 
the  main  stream  of  our  Nations  economic 
growth. 

I  hope  that  this  measure  will  move 
swiftly  through  both  Houses,  with  bipar- 
tisan support  to  the  President  for  fast 
enactment  Into  law    An  economy  which 


stands  sUll.  Is  going  backwards,  and  we 
must  all  join  together  to  get  this  coun- 
try's prosperity  moving  again. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
H.R.  16071  merits  the  overwhelming 
approval  of  this  body.  The  bill  is  the 
product  of  a  carefully  wrought  com- 
promise involving  senior  members  from 
both  political  parties  on  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  As  such,  it  should  be 
veto-proof,  as  well  as  popular  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  both  here  and  in  the 
other  body.  But  th^e  d&yi,  you  csmnot 
take  very  much  for  granted  from  the 
White  House,  and  accordingly  I  await 
with  some  trepidation  the  Presidential 
decision  on  this  legislation. 

Our  colleagues,  Messrs.  Blatnik  and 
JoHNSOif,  deserve  particular  praise  for 
the  manner  in  which  they  have  honed 
the  conventional  public  works  and  spe- 
cial  'impact"  sections  of  the  bill. 

In  particular,  I  am  pleased  to  be  one 
of  the  cosponsors,  with  Mr.  McPall,  of 
the  provisions  which,  as  recommended  by 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  would 
authorize  $500  million  over  each  of  the 
next  2  years  for  the  Mcelerated  public 
works  program. 

As  I  understand  It,  eligibility  for  the 
special  impact  assistance  would  be  based 
on  imemployment  within  political  sub- 
divisions ranging  downwsu-d  in  size  to 
individual  neighborhoods.  This  in  itself 
is  a  vast  improvement  over  the  old  APW 
effort,  which  determined  eligibility  on 
the  basis  of  countywide  unemployment 
rates.  Under  these  criteria,  an  Impov- 
erished commimity  In  a  heavily  popu- 
lated county  such  as  Los  Angeles,  could 
not  qualify  because  countywide,  the  jobs 
picture  was  fairly  bright. 

The  McPall-Blatnik  approach  would 
provide  the  aid.  for  construction  of  use- 
ful pubUc  pH-ojects,  where  it  was  truly 
needed. 

I  urge  Mr.  Nixon  to  accept  this  bill, 
when  it  is  sent  to  him.  as  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  in  the  near  future,  for  his  sig- 
nature. 

The  entire  Nation  stands  to  benefit 
from  enactment  of  HM.  16071. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
ills  remarks.) 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  I  yield  to  tlie 
gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  hke  to  join  in  support  of  HJl. 
16071. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  delighted  that 
H.R.  16071  has  moved  .so  promptly 
through  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
and  the  Rules  Committee,  and  is  before 
us  for  consideration  today.  I  am  pleased 
also  with  the  bipartisan  support  for  this 
legislation  witiiin  the  Public  Works  Com- 
nuttee.  Almost  every  member  of  the 
committee  has  joined  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation.  To  me,  this  spei^cs  eloquently 
ol  it&  importance  and  of  the  couvlctioa 
on  the  part  of  the  membei-s  of  the  com- 
mittee that  this  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted  into  law  without  delay. 
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Last  year,  this  Concress  enacted  *n- 
ilar  legislation  authorizing  $2  billion  orer 
a  period  of  2  years  for  the  purpose  of  ac- 
celerated public  works  programs  which 
had  alreads  been  approved  for  Federal 
support  through  one  erf  the  existing  Fed- 
eral agencies.  Unfortunately,  this  legis- 
lation was  vetoed  bj  the  President.  I 
regretted  this  veto,  partlnUarly  because 
this  legtdatlon  would  have  meant  so 
much  to  the  State  of  Washington  and  to 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  where 
unemployment  is  so  very  high. 

It  is  common  knowledge,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  WashiniftDn  SUtc   has   the 
highest  unemployment  of  any  of  the  48 
contiguous  States.  However,  it  is  not  gen- 
erally understood  that  this  unemploy- 
ment Is  general  throughcwt  the  State- 
that  It  is  not  stricUy  a  phenomenon 
caused  by  cutbacks  at  the  Boeing  Air- 
craft plant.  UJiemployment  is  generally 
as  bl«h  In  eastern  Washln^on,  200  miles 
away  from  Seattle,  as  it  is  to  Seattle^ 
Many  ot  these  unemployed  are  skuied 
craftsmen  who  are  actively  seeking  em- 
ployment   The    public    works  projects 
which  arc  available  and  ready  for  fund- 
ing In  the  smal}  and  medium-sJaed  com- 
munities of  ewtem  Washinirtan  will  easi- 
ly consume  all  the  funds  that  can  be 
made  available  under  this  program,  and 
as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  made  available. 
Mr.  Chairman,  while  the  accelerated 
public  works  bQI  was  being  considered 
by  the  House  last  year,  I  conducted  con- 
ferences in  my  home  district  with  may- 
ors, county  commissioners,  city  man- 
agers   and  other  public  Qfnrlal.1  from 
throughout  eastern  Washington.  They 
brought  with  tbfjn  lists  of  projects  ready 
to  te  funded.  Storm  diainage  systems, 
sewer  systems,  haspitals.  bridges,  side- 
walk   improvements,    public    buUdlngs. 
community  centeiSv  water  purification 
plants,  water  supply  systems  were  all  in- 
cluded in  the  list. 

All  the  ingredients  for  a  sueceaaful 
prognwn  an  availabla  except  for  tiiis  aU' 
thoriwtion  and  subsequent  funding- 
Tliere  can  be  nn  healthier  program,  ad- 
ministered as  it  will  be  through  existing 
ageneles  such  as  EDA  and  the  local  poht- 
ical  subdivisions  of  each  State.  No  addi- 
tiryi^  bureaucmcy  will  be  created.  The 
programs  can  coounence  immediately 
and  with  maximum  efflciency.  Men  and 
womea  who  have  sought  smpioirment 
will  find  it  in  ctawtructlve  work.  Welfare 
and  wnemployment  compensation  redes 
will  be  reduced.  A  sagging  economy  will 
be  bQost«d.  Free  men  and  women  will 
walk  with  a  greater  degree  of  pride. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  certain  that  the 
situation  I  am  describing  for  my  district 
in  eastern  WasblBtfton  can  be  repeated 
in  hundreds  of  others  across  the  country. 
An  acceleratad  public  works  program 
Is  no  pftTVf^  It  will  not  solve  our  long- 
range  problems.  It  authorizes  only  %5M 
million  each  year  for  2  years  for  accel- 
erated public  works  programs.  However. 
it  is  a  major  smd  healthy  step  forward, 
and  it  will  help  Bsaay  AoaeriaaBs  acdve 
many  of  thek  economic  problems  in  the 
least  po«yi<hig  time  and  the  most  coi^t- 
structh<e  way.  \  urge  m;  colleMMcw  to 
support  ttjls  bin  so  overwhelmb^dy  ttiat 
R  Will  b*  <ttTPi«)tly  passed  fay  tj»  eftet 
.,  Tkw-  i  '-^    ^    '•  '■'     '   ••• 


body,  and  signed  Into  law  by  tiie  Presi- 
dent.       ,.-.._ 

Mr.  HAMMBR8CHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  soeh  time  as  he  may  con- 
same  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  DoH  H.  Clausen)  . 

Mr.  IXm  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  tn  strong  support  of  this 
leglslaticm. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  explain  tn  more  detail  my  views 
on  the  economic  growth  center  concept 
that  la  Included  In  the  legislation  before 
us  today 

This  provision  marks  another  step 
forward  in  an  effort  to  Initiate  a  com- 
prehensive and  positive  program  of  de- 
centralization of  our  population  in  order 
to  revitaliae  and  diversify  the  economy 
of  rural  America. 

It  should  be  perfectly  obvious  to  any 
perceptive  obeervar  of  American  society 
that  the  qiefit  significant  trend  on  our 
ckuB^Uc  scene  In  the  yeass  since  World 
War  H.  has  been  the  ehandonment  of 
rural  America.  Paradoxically,  this  aban- 
donment has  been  the  aouree  of  two 
of  the  major  problems  our  Nation  faces 
today— 4Jie  weakness  of  the  rural  econ- 
omy and  tbe  deterioration  of  aw  urban 
centers. 

Unfortunately,  aaoet  planners  have 
failed  to  gr^sp  the  oouse  for  these  re- 
lated prohtenw  aad  t^ir  past  attempted 
solutions  have  not  ooli  fatted  from  a 
lack  of  appreciation  of  the  source  d 
the  proUem,  but  have  f u^ed  the  growth 
ftP(^  canttauatUm  cd.  the  problem  by  add- 
ing Incentives  for  masy  veogl*  to  <xxir 
tinue  to  migrate  te  tjje  etties. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have 
been  working  to  cheek  and  reverse  this 
trend.  Tbe  aoaeadmcnt  I  oflwed  to  the 
1070  Pederal-ald  EOghwey  Act  vae  a 
major  effort  in  this  direetioa  since  it 
constituted  congressional  weegBltlon 
of  the  probleos.  end  at  the  same  time. 
extu-eesad  a  conuaMmest  te  help  rural 
and  urban  arefis  tteoqgh  rural  growth 
opportunities  to  vMMee  and  vworse  the 
migratory  tsend  to  tbe  big  cities. 

This  aatendncnt  estahUshed  a  prO" 
gram  of  "eeooomie  growth  oenter  de- 
velopment tali^ways"  to  inventory  and 
assist  in  the  development  of  those  roads 
which  would  assist  in  bringing  economic 
rejuvenation  to  numl  America.  Quite 
fran^.  I  wmild  like  to  sec  tiiis  program 
adapted  for  all  other  modes  of  trans- 
p<vtation  as  well — both  puUic  and 
private. 

Tbe  BconoDUC  Development  Adiainis- 
tratimi's  goal  is  simply  to  provide  jobs 
by  i^iiPipg  the  oocstmction  of  worth- 
while itfojeets  that  are  needed  but  for 
one  reason  or  another  could  not  other- 
wise be  undertaken. 

While  the  initial  >oiM  in  tlM  eonstruc- 
tiOB  9t  an  iXkA  psotoct  arc  Important, 
it  is  the  new  jok  opportanities  that  arc 
created  by  the  project  that  arc  most 
valuable  and  vitaL  Ttt  tUs  reason.  I 
strongly  brieve  the  main  thrust  of 
SDA's  efforts  slwuld  be  to  help  revitalise 
rural  areas  and  smaller  eooununitieE 
which  have  the  potgntiai  for  growth  and 
whict»  vtft^  eccyi^afilr  fttTf^yiflcstien. 

Wfth  this  background  in  mind,  Mr. 
Chalrttuit.  It   18  important   to   recog- 


nize that  the  PubMc  Worits  and  Eco- 
nomic Devetepment  Act  of  lfT2  wmtalns 
a  version  of  the  Clausen  amendment 
and  will  give  EDA  needed  JlexiblHty  and 
emphasis  in  Joining  the  effort  to  ad- 
vance a  program  of  planned,  orderly 
growth  in  nn^  America. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHBCDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  7l«M  soch  thne  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Cawrtlna  <Mr.  Mtz»i.i> .  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  MT7»TJ.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
members  of  the  committee,  several  of  my 
colleagues  have  already  outlined  the  spe- 
cifics of  these  ec«iomlc  development  and 
puMie  works  amendments,  which  ejrtend 
the  Beonomle  Development  Administra- 
tion and  the  title  V  commissions  for 
an  additional  year  and  make  a  number 
of  improvements  in  these  deveJopment 
efforts. 

I  would  like  to  take  jnst  a  moment.  Mr. 
Opealcer,  to  commend  my  crtleagues  on 
the  Public  Works  Commission  for  the  ex- 
eeOcBt  work  tt»ey  have  done  in  prepar- 
ing tiUs  legislatien. 

It  h«i  been  my  prtvilefe  to  serve  en 
this  oemmittee  during  this  BM  Oongreaa, 
vdA  1  have  eome  to  appreciate  and  ad- 
mire ttie  great  talent  of  my  eeaunlttee 
eeUeagoes  in  the  field  of  economic 
devi^epment. 

Scores  of  development  projects,  plan- 
ned and  funded  thpongh  BDA  and  the 
tiUe  ▼  eomraie*nis,  as  w«a  as  the  Ap- 
ptilf^t^w  R««ienal  OominlBelan.  pro- 
vide l^eAlBg  testlimmy  to  the  vision  and 
the  wlBdon»  of  the  FiAUe  W«wk8  Com- 
mittee wMeh  has  faafalonod  some  of  the 
laest  iiMKJVwttve  and  efleettve  Oov- 
emaaeat  programs  Mid  struetiffes  ever 
dirvieed.  _^^. 

The  pomdarity  of  these  programs  wltn- 
in  the  Congress,  and  among  the  people 
these  programs  woe  oeated  to  serve, 
gives  further  cvMenee  that  the  Job  of 
ecoBomie  development  has  been  a  Job 
well  done  under  the  leoderBhip  of  the 
PuUic  Works  Oommittee. 

But  the  eaMBAnents  ajso  make  sev- 
eral worttiimUe  laaprovements  In  these 
IH«grejns.  teelu^Hng  new  flexibility  ta  the 
heHt  and  suppleeaentary  grant  programs 
of  Uie  Beoneaic  Developinent  Admin- 
istration. 

Also  provided  is  an  expansion  of  loan 
and  lease  guarantee  prograas  for  busi- 
ness dev^opasent,  en  Improved  technical 
aesistanee  service  to  promote  even  more 
sueoessful  devetopeaent.  and  a  much-im- 
pi««ed  system  of  eoordbiatioR  between 
Federal  ageneles  and  local  oiBclals  work- 
ing tn  parta«Bhip  toward  responsible 
eoeoonie  devrioymotit. 

IB  addition,  these  amen^nents  au- 
thorise appropriationi  far  thoee  title  V 
oomaissiOBS  wt^eh  have  eempleted  tiwir 
extensive  planning  assignments  to  go 
forwaiid  wtth  Impiementaticn  of  tbe 
projects  propoeed  In  their  plans.  This 
is  a  giant  step  forward  for  these  eommis- 
sians.  and  I  am  sore  their  expanded  work 
•mm  greatly  benefit  tiiese  affected 
regions. 

And  there  are  ether  im|Ht>veBMnts  as 
wdl.  which  are  being  discussed  hi  greater 
det#0  llV  cjlieys  here  today. 

I  enthwRkMUcaBr  reee^mend  that  my 
cefleagueef  ]o|n  me  In  vo^ng  for  passage 
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of  these  amendments,  In  view  of  the  Im- 
proTexoenta  I  have  noted,  and  in  recogni- 
tion ol  the  fact  that  these  programs  have 
succeeded  in  the  past  and  can  be  counted 
on  to  succeed  in  the  future. 

Witness  after  witness  In  our  recent 
economic  development  hearings  praised 
the  ingenuity  and  practicality  of  our  eco- 
nomic development  efforts,  citing  speci- 
fic examples  in  which  EDA  or  one  of  the 
title  V  commissions  provided  services  or 
faclUties  that  people  in  some  areas  couid 
only  have  dreamed  about  in  the  past 

A  network  of  roads  and  Industrial 
parks,  schools  and  health  clinics,  sewage 
and  water  treatment  facilities,  and  so 
many  other  essential  facilities  and  serv- 
ices, has  given  people  in  these  designated 
areas  of  economic  distress,  a  whole  new 
way  of  life  in  some  cases,  and  we  can  be 
proud  of  our  part  in  that  success. 

Now  again,  under  the  skillful  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Blatnik  and  ranking 
member  Bnx  Haksha,  Johh  Hakmkk- 
scHmoT.  Jim  Cuvblanb,  Bob  Joins, 
Bryam  DoMf,  Harold  JoHwsoif,  and  with 
the  valuable  contrlbutiwi  of  expertlae 
and  good  advice  from  many  of  my  other 
colleagues  on  the  committee,  we  have  re- 
ported what  I  believe  to  be  a  series  of 
amendments  that  follow  in  the  best 
traditions  of  the  committee's,  and  the 
Congress'  past  economic  development  ef- 
forts. 

First  of  all,  these  amendments  extend 
the  Economic  Development  Administra- 
tion and  the  title  V  commissions  for  an 
additional  year,  through  Jime  30,  1874, 
giving  local  offlcials  assurance  that  these 
excellent  programs  will  be  there  to  as- 
sist them  for  the  foreseeable  future  and 
permitting  plans  to  be  made  accordingly. 
But  I  think  it  is  time  we  asked  the 
question,  Mr.  Chainnan,  where  do  we  go 
from  here? 

Extension  and  expansion  of  these  pro- 
grams is  a  step  forward,  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  it  does  not  take  us  as 
far  as  we  should  go. 

Even  with  these  Improvements,  we  are 
still  treating  the  problems  of  development 
in  a  piecemeal  fashion  which,  while  bene- 
fitting some  tireas  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
leaves  others  still  facing  the  problems  of 
economic  suid  social  decay,  with  little  or 
no  hope  for  Improvement. 

And  it  leaves  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
with  no  plan  to  correct  the  current  pat- 
tern of  imbalanced  growth,  which  finds 
our  central  cities  suffering  from  over- 
population and  all  its  ills,  while  rural 
areas  and  small- town  America  decline 
into  poverty,  isolation,  &nd  despair. 

I  have  proposed  legislation  which 
would  expaoid  nationwide  the  proven  suc- 
cessful formula  of  plaimed  development 
followed  by  EDA,  the  title  V  commissions, 
and  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion. 

I  am  convinced  this  approach  will  work 
as  well  throughout  the  Nation  as  it  has 
in  the  multlstate  regions  in  which  it  has 
already  been  tested,  and  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues' consideration  of  my  proposed 
National  Development  Act  of  1972. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is 
am  idea  whose  time  has  come.  I  believe 
the  legislation  I  |»ve  proposed  (w>  w-.-^^ 

a  anuaanc  effect  on  balancing  economic 
tuid  population  growth  in  America  by 


providing  essential  public  services  and 
employment  opportunities  in  areas  of  the 
country  where  those  services  and  oppor- 
tunities are  in  short  supply. 

My  bill  would  establish  a  $3  billion 
National  Development  Agency  to  coordi- 
nate the  work  of  a  new  system  of  multi- 
state  regional  commissions  which  would 
carry  out  locally  Initiated  development 
programs. 

Projects  would  be  concentrated  in  the 
areas  of  transportation,  industrial 
growth,  manpower  training,  education, 
health,  housing,  environmental  protec- 
tion, and  planning. 

A  special  impact  fund  of  $1  billion 
would  be  authorized  for  use  exclusively 
in  rural  areas. 

By  creating  new  opportunities  for  jobs, 
health  and  education  services,  more  and 
better  housing,  improved  transportation 
systems,  the  attraction  of  new  industry 
and  protection  of  the  environment,  my 
bill  can  help  fulfill  the  promise  of  a  richer 
and  more  rewarding  life  in  areas  of  the 
country  where  those  opportunities  do  not 
now  exist. 

It  Is  the  lack  of  just  these  kinds  of 
opportunities  that  has  caused  the  mass- 
ive outmigration  of  people  to  the  great 
urban  centers  and  the  desertion  of  much 
of  smalltown  and  rural  America. 

Unfortunately,  the  glowing  promise  of 
opportimity  in  the  major  cities  has  too 
often  given  way  to  the  harsh  reality  of 
despair  and  poverty  and  a  growing  wel- 
fare state. 

The  latest  census  report  showed  that 
70  percent  of  the  U.S.  population — more 
than  140  million  people — now  live  on  less 
than  2  percent  of  the  total  land  area  of 
the  country. 

My  legislation  would  help  relieve  the 
overcrowded  conditions  in  the  cities  by 
encouraging  and  fostering  economic  and 
social  development  in  less  densely  popu- 
lated regions. 

The  National  Development  Agency  I 
am  proposing  would  be  comprised  of  a 
presidentially  appointed  Administrator 
and  the  States'  cochairmen  of  the  vari- 
ous regional  commissions  throughout  the 
Nation.  Each  State  cochairman  would  be 
the  Governor  of  one  of  the  States  from 
each  commission,  elected  by  his  fellow 
Governors. 

Each  of  the  regional  commissions 
would  be  comprised  of  a  Federal  cochair- 
man responsible  to  the  Administrator 
amd  representing  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  the  Governors  of  States  with- 
in the  commission's  venue. 

This  structure  is  patterned  after  the 
highly  successful  Appalachian  Regional 
CommissiMi.  which  has  worked  so  well 
and  so  effectively  for  the  people  of  the 
Fifth  Dist'-ict  of  North  Carolina  and  for 
people  throughout  tiie  13 -State  region. 

And  heavy  emphasis  would  be  given  to 
the  development  of  projects  at  the  local 
level  where  people  are  best  suited  to 
know  both  the  needs  of  the  area  and  the 
means  of  meeting  those  needs. 

My  legislation  encouraging  the  estab- 
lishment of  multicounty  local  develop- 
ment districts  to  plan  and  coordinate 
development  efforts  on  the  local  level 
just  to  the  Aopaiftchian  Corni^Usiwi  and 
Economic  Development  Administration 
have  done  with  such  great  results 


Ml-.  Chairman,  this  kind  ol  governmen- 
tal structure  and  this  kind  of  develop- 
ment program  has  worked  extremely  well 
with  the  Appalachian  Commission,  EDA, 
and  the  title  V  commissions,  and  I  believe 
it  can  be  applied  jiist  as  successfully  na- 
tionwide to  develop  this  Nation  and  its 
great  people  to  their  fullest  potential. 

I  invite  my  colleague's  close  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation  and  solicit 
their  support  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MT7:'P^T.T.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  certainly  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  Mr.  Mekll.  for  the 
very  excellent  statement  he  is  making. 
And  I  believe  I  speak  for  all  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
when  I  state  that  his  leadership  in  ad- 
vancing his  rural  revitallzation  and  rural 
development  ideas  and  concepts  has  been 
extremely  beneficial  to  the  PubUc  Works 
Committee.  And  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
gentleman's  first  term  of  service  in  Con- 
gress, I  believe  the  gentleman  has  gained 
the  respect  of  all  our  colleagues  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  most  construc- 
tive, creative  and  innovative  Members 
of  the  House,  and  our  House  Public 
Works  Committee. 

r  just  carmot  let  this  opportunity  pass 
by  and  not  state  on  the  record  my  strong 
feeling  and  respect  for  the  gentleman 
in  the  well. 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  certainly  thank  my 
friend,  the  gentleraan  from  California, 
for  his  comments.  Certainly  he  and  I 
share  something  in  common  since  we 
both  served  as  coimty  commissioners  and 
supervisors  in  local  government  and  no 
one  is  more  aware  of  the  problems  and  of 
the  needs  of  the  locaJ  communities  than 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
pliment. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld  further? 
Mr.  MIZELL,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  DON  H.   CLAUSEN.  This  Is  the 
reason,  in  my  judgment,  that  so  many 
constructive  proposals  have  evolved  from 
our  committee,  because  of  the  input  from 
a  number  of  members  that  have  served 
in  local  government.  My  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Johnson  > 
served  in  local  government.  And  there 
are  a  number  of  other  members  who,  I 
believe,  have  made  an  exceptional  con- 
tribution because  of  previous  experience 
in  State  legislatures  and  local  units  of 
government  throughout  the  entire  Fed- 
eral system. 
Mr.  MIZELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MIZELL.  I  will  be  happy  to  jield 
to  the  gentleman,  my  friend  from  Ar- 
kansas, the  ranking  minority  member 
whose  leadership  has  been  invaluable  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  House 
today. 

Mr,  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of   the    disting^uished    gentleman   from 

California    (Mr.    Don   H.    ChAVSitf)    in 
complimenting     the     gentleman     from 

North  Carolina  for  his  diligent  work  in 
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the  committee.  I  know  he  was  a  most 
efficient  member  of  the  subcommittee 
hearings,  which  were  quite  lengthy,  and 
I  want  to  personally  thank  him  at  tills 


time. 


Mr.  MT7.Trr.T.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 

my  friend. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
conaume  to  the  chairman  of  the  special 
subcommittee  who  held  the  hearings  on 
the  bill  that  is  before  us  today,  Congress- 
man  Dorh  of  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  DORN.  Ml-.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  dlstlngulflhed  chairman  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  MT.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  one  of  our  hardest  workers,  a 
local  and  dependable  member  of  the 
committee,  who  for  years  has  been  mak- 
ing stdastantlal  contributions  to  many 
pieces  of  legislation,  beginning  with  water 
pollution  16  years  ago.  in  1956.  the  Ap- 
palachia  program,  community  facilities, 
pt^llc  works.  ARA,  and  EDA. 

The  committee  last  year.  I  should  like 
the  record  to  show,  had  bogged  down 
with  an  enormous,  monumental  water 
pollution  bill,  with  the  longest  hearings  of 
any  bill  in  26  years — in  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  We  are  still  in  conference  on 
this  bill,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  extra 
work  and  the  extra  time  which  the  gen- 
tlenan  from  South  CaroUna  put  in  as 
acting  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Economic  Development,  we  would  not 
have  had  this  economic  development  bill 
up  on  the  floor  today. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  and 
express  my  appreciatiffli  on  behalf  of  the 
full  committee. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
thank  my  distinguished  chairman  for 
his  gracious  and  kind — overgenerous  but 
deeply  appreciated — remarks.  It  has  been 
a  great  pleasure  serving  with  the  chair- 
man, a  great  American,  and  it  has  been 
a  personal  pleasure  to  cooperate  and 
work  with  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  the  great  State  of  New 
York,  who  has  been  a  very  diligent,  able 
member  of  the  committee,  and  who  has 
contributed  greatly  to  the  deUberations 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  full  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Chahman,  it  Is  with  special 
pleasure  that  I  yield  to  the  lovely  and 
distinguished  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Abzug). 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

I  want  to  join  with  my  chairman  (Mr. 
BlatnikI  in  complimenting  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  for  his  very 
excellent  work  In  husbanding  through 
these  new  amendments  to  the  Economic 
Development  Act,  and  I  also  want  to 
compliment  the  chairman  and  other 
members  of  the  committee  in  bringing 
this  act  to  the  floor. 

I  am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill,  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor.  H.R.  16071 
will  strengthen  and  broaden  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  program,  giving 
greater  recognition  to  the  need  for  EDA 
activity  in  our  urt>an  areas  without  sacri- 
ficing any  of  the  needs  of  rural  areas  and 
adding  flexibility  to  the  grant  and  loan 


programs  administered  by  ttie  Econonic 
Devel(vment  Admlnistratlan. 

There  are  many  excrilent  features  in 
this  legislation,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
Just  a  few  minutes  to  address  myself  to 
three  of  them. 

riNAMCiAL  ASSmANCS  roM.  BuanraM 
owvwLontxtrr 

Under  existing  law,  the  Economic  De- 
velopmmt  Admlnistratton  has  the  power 
to  make  loans  for  capital  investment  in 
land  and  faciUtieB,  The  dUficulty  here  is 
that  money  for  such  a  loan  must  actually 
be  laid  out  by  the  agency  and  cannot  be 
utilized  for  other  purposes  until  it  has 
been  repaid.  The  bill  before  us  would  ex- 
pand the  authority  of  EDA  in  this  area 
by  permitting  It  to  guarantee  loans  for 
capital  investment,  including  loans  for 
leasehold  purposes.  Slnoe  the  money  for  a 
loan  which  la  guaranteed  by  the  agency, 
but  actually  made  by  a  private  lender, 
does  not  have  to  be  paid  until  and  unless 
there  is  a  default,  many  more  loans  will 
be  possible  without  a  substantial  Increase 
in  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose. 

Furthermore,  expanding  the  guarantee 
to  leaseholds  on  property,  as  well  as  to 
property  actually  owned  by  the  lendffi-. 
permits  lenders  to  rent  space  raOier  than 
having  to  buy  it.  In  urban  areas,  \«^ere 
space  is  increaalngly  limited  and  expen- 
sive, this  added  fleotiblllty  wiU  allow  many 
enterprises  to  come  into  being  which 
otherwise  could  not  exist. 

In  addition,  authority  to  Increase  the 
Federal  partic^iation  In  loans  woiUd  be 
increased  from  65  to  76  percent  of  proj- 
ect cost  under  this  bill. 

BFSCIAL    IMPACT    AKBAS 

Section  401(a)  (6)  of  the  exlsttog  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  is  designed  to 
assist  urban  areas  on  a  long-term  basis 
by  establishing  permanent  employment 
for  the  unemployed.  While  this  provision 
and  related  provisions  of  existing  law  ap- 
pear to  contain  adequate  working  tools 
for  the  job,  fimdlng  under  this  section 
has  been  woefully  Inadequate. 
As  the  report  aa  this  bill  Indicates: 
The  CJommlttee  oxpecta  more  attention  to 
be  given  pockets  of  high  unemployment  in 
urban  areM  without  aacrlflciag  the  llmltad 
funding  avaUable  to  other  ar«M  under  the 
program.  No  new  authonsatlonA  are  neces- 
sary for  this  purpoee  since  appropriations 
under  this  leglalwtlon  have  been  funded 
at  approximately  one-fourth  of  the  amount 
authorised.  It  is  expected  that  appropria- 
tuma  WiU  be  increasecl  for  ttiis  purpose. 
(Emphasis  added.) 

The  bill  itself  adds  language  to  sec- 
tion 401(a)  (8)  to  clarify  the  fact  that  it 
is  intended  to  cover  urban  as  well  as 
ncn.1  areas  which  meet  the  criteria 
enumerated  in  the  section. 

With  increased  funding  under  section 
401(a)  (6),  EDA  can  become  as  effective 
in  the  cities  as  it  has  been  in  our  rural 
areas.  It  has  often  been  claimed  that  the 
Federal  Government  already  spends  too 
much  money  on  the  cities  compared  to 
the  amoimt  it  spends  on  rural  areas. 
While  it  is  true  that  there  are  many  pro- 
grams aimed  at  city  problems — from 
HUD,  from  HEW,  from  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  from  the  OEO— 
their  purposes  are  narrow  and  quite  spe- 
cific, and  tiiey  are  rarely  coordinated 
with  one  another.  None  of  these  pro- 


grams takes  an  overall  view,  drawing  to- 
gether the  various  elements  of  a  devel- 
opmoit  problem  and  providing  aid  at 
more  than  one  point. 

One  program  builds  sewers,  another 
provides  some  health  care,  a  third  offers 
manpower  training;  often,  they  work  at 
cross  purposes.  Parthennore,  many  of 
our  largest  dtlea.  Inchirilng  New  York, 
are  often  excluded  fWm  ttaeee  programs 
because  of  tiie  Intensltr  of  the  problems 
and  the  small  amount  of  funding  avail- 
able. Yet,  these  so-called  high  risk 
areas  are  the  places  that  need  help  the 
most. 

I  hope — and  fully  expect — that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Admlnistratton  will 
take  due  note  of  the  Intent  of  ota*  com- 
mittee to  secvue  fun  fundlns  under  sec- 
tion 401(a)(6),  so  that  BDA  can  get 
down  to  doing  the  same  excellent  Job  for 
urban  areas  that  it  has  been  doing  thus 
far  for  nual  areas. 

XmnBOMXKtfTAI.  MTPUIS 

The  bill  bef oire  us  would  add  a  new  title 
vm  to  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act.  Seotlon  tOl  of  that 
title  would  provide  for  certain  assistance 
to  working  people  whose  Jobs  are  lost  due 
to  the  Issuance  of  a  Federal  snvlronmen- 
tal  quality  standard  or  cntler.  The  work- 
ers wh<»e  Job*  are  Jaopardlsed  or  lost  un- 
der such  circumstances  are  wholly  Inno- 
cent parties  who  should  not  suffer  be- 
cause mvironmental  regulations  are  be- 
ing enforced.  Workers  who  lost  tba&r  Jobs 
under  such  conditions  should  be  made  as 
nearly  whole  as  possible,  receiving  full 
salaries,  fringe  benefits,  and  accrued  poi- 
sion  rights,  as  well  as  noceesary  retrain- 
ing, placement,  and  relocation  assist- 
ance. 

Under  the  proposed  section  801, 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs  will  receive 
some  unemployment  compensation  for 
a  limited  period  only,  plus  some  assist- 
ance for  housing  and  relocation  ex- 
penses. In  contrast  to  these  relatively 
meago-  provisions  for  workers,  section 
802  provides  for  3  percent  loans  to  busi- 
ness for  the  purcbaae  of  pollution 
abatement  equipment;  these  loans  will 
allow  the  business  to  remain  In  the  same 
location  without  suffering  any  loss  what- 
ever. If  businesses  will  not  only  suffer  no 
loss  and  no  Inconvenience,  but  also  get 
such  Inexpensive  loans,  working  men 
and  women  who  lose  their  jobs  should 
not  be  shortchanged.  Section  801  goes 
part  of  the  way  toward  making  them 
whole,  and  it  should  most  definitely  be 
retained  in  this  bUl. 

I  think  tJiis  is  a  very  equitable  way  of 
realizing  the  problems  of  environmental 
orders,  and  I  think  that  this  bill  is 
beneficial  to  both  business  and  labor, 
and  to  nural  and  urban  areas  in  this 
country.  That  is  why  I  think  that  it 
should  receive  the  support  ol  ail  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  and  from  aU  sections  of  the 
country. 

Ur.  DORW.  Mr.  Chairman,  agam  I 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  gemtie- 
women  from  New  York.  She  not  only 
represents  ably  her  own  district  but  also 
the  xffban  and  depressed  rural  areas  of 
the  entire  Nation  with  which  we  are  all 
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concerned.  She  is  truly  an  aU-American 
repreeentative. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentieman  for  yielding.  I  rise  to  In- 
dicate my  very  atrons  support  for  this 
legislation,  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Amendment*  of  1972. 
As  a  representative  of  one  of  the  areas 
must  hard  hit  by  the  economic  slump— 
the  Puget  Sound  region  of  Washington 
State — I  believe  this  Job-creating  legis- 
laUon  is  of  vital  importance  in  sparking 
economic  recovery. 

I  Joined  the  gentlemen  from  California 
(Mr.  McPall)  In  cosponsoring  acceler- 
ated public  works  leiislation  similar  to 
that  contained  In  this  bill.  As  r«x)rted. 
HJl.  16071  also  includes  aid  to  areas  af- 
fected by  environmental  plant  shut- 
downs. 

Congress  has  repeatedly  expressed  a 
desire  for  fast  unemployment  relief 
throu^  sceeleratetf  public  works  of 
emergency  enaptoyment  programs.  But 
the  White  House  vetoed  last  year's  ac- 
celerated puWlc  works  Mil.  The  Congress 
has  responded  by  decreasing  the  author- 
ization In  hopes  that  the  President  will 
sign  VtiiB  bill.  I  support  the  accelerated 
puWlc  works  approach  because  it  gets 
jobs  and  money  directly  into  the  local 
community  fast.  There  are  $200  million  hi 
projects  ready  to  go  In  the  Second  Con- 
gressicmal  District  of  Washington  State— 
if  funds  become  avallaWe.  Those  are 
Jobe  building  public  facilities  such  as 
water  sewer  projects,  librartes,  hospitals, 
and  nursing  homes.  We  need  thoae  Jobs 
now— not  after  the  lengthy  bureaucratic 
trickle -down  approaches  that  the  ad- 
ministration seems  to  favor — when  it 
favors  aid  at  all. 

The  administration's  floating  statis- 
tics games  would  make.  It  appear  that 
imemploymoit  has  withered  a.vay.  How 
I  wish  It  were  true.  The  national  jobless 
statistics  are  essentially  irrelevant  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest. 

More  than  97,000  Washington  resi- 
dents are  hanging  on  with  Federal  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits.  Another 
53.060  unemployed  workers  have  ex- 
hausted all  State  and  Federal  benefits— 
except  welfare.  When  soaring  food  prices 
are  considered.  It  Is  tragically  true  that 
It  costs  more  to  be  out  of  work  In  Wash- 
ington State  than  it  did  last  year. 

This  bill  authorizes  $500  million  a  year 
for  2  years  to  create  accelerated  public 
works  jobs  through  a  special  impact 
program.  It  would  assist  communities 
through  80  percent  matching  fimds  to 
build  public  facilities. 

Another  portion  at  H.R.  16071  would 
aid  workers  and  communities  hit  by  plant 
shutdowns  resulting  from  enforcement 
of  Federal  antipollution  laws.  Under  this 
bin  $100  »m""o"  In  unemployment  bene- 
fits would  b«  authorised  for  the  Isiid-off 
employees.  Benefits  could  Include  mort- 
gage »■><<  m^tal  aid  for  famines  facing 
foreekawuee.  Workers  could  receive  60 
percmfc  of  farmer  weekly  wages  for  up 
to78«ariEB. 

Tba  MxylroiunMital  eftecto  secUoa  also 
authorize  $100  mllUoii  In  low-interest 


loans  to  aid  enterprises  that  would 
otherwise  have  to  shut  down.  The  funds 
would  go  to  construct  needed  pollution 
control  facilities. 

The  largest  city  in  the  Second  Con- 
gressional District  of  Washington. 
Everett,  now  faces  the  shutdowns  of  two 
aging  pulpmills  because  the  corporation 
involved  felt  unable  to  make  large  invest- 
ments In  pollution  control  facilities. 

Approval  of  section  801  would  make 
30-year,  3-percent  loans  avEdlable  to 
build  the  necessary  pollution  control 
equlpmentr— or  at  least  aid  the  workers 
while  the  community  gets  some  economic 
breathing  time  to  find  new  jobs. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
this  bill  Is  an  economic  recovery  package 
that  can  go  a  long  way  to  help  hard  hit 
areas.  It  can  create  new  jobs  and  offer 
long-range  help  to  communities  such  as 
those  In  the  Puget  Sound  area  hard  hit 
by  unemployment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  extend  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  mj-  thanks  and  com- 
mendation. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  another  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Wasliington 
I  Mr.  Adams  ) . 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  add  my 
voice  to  the  others  In  complimenting  the 
gentleman  In  the  well  for  bringing  this 
bin  from  the  subcommittee  and  particu- 
larly for  his  courtesy  to  me  when  I  was 
testifying,  and  his  courtesy  to  all  of  us. 
The  legislation  will  be  of  great  assist- 
ance to  all  in  our  area.  We  are  deeply 
grateful  for  the  fact  that  It  Is  here  today 
and  I  am  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
16071,  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  Amendments  of  1972. 
With  nearly  5  '/^  million  Americans  out 
of  work  across  the  coimtry.  It  is  Incum- 
bent on  the  Congress  to  take  concrete 
action  to  stimulate  our  stagnant  economy 
and  get  people  back  to  work.  H.R.  16071, 
by  establishing  a  public  works  Impact 
program  and  authorizing  up  to  $500  mil- 
lion a  year  through  fiscal  year  1974  for 
areas  of  substantial  unemployment  or 
with  a  concentration  of  low  Income  per- 
sons, will  provide  a  major  impetus  In 
this  direction. 

I  was  an  original  cosporusor  of  public 
works  acceleration  legislation  in  the  91st 
Congress,  and  cosponsored  similar  leg- 
islation again  In  the  present  Congress.  I 
was  very  pleased  by  the  overwhelming 
support  given  to  the  bill  when  it  passed 
the  House  in  April  of  last  year  by  a  vote 
of  320  to  67.  I  deplored  the  Presidents 
veto  of  this  needed  legislation,  and  con- 
gratulate ChEiirman  Blatnik  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee  for  their  con- 
tinued efforts  to  focus  Federal  assistance 
on  "special  impact  areas"  suffering  from 
excessive  unemployment. 

Seattle-King  County,  the  area  in 
Washington  State  which  I  represent,  has 
been  one  of  the  areas  hardest  hit  by  the 
economic  downturn  and  has  suffered  an 
unemployment  rate  far  in  excess  of  the 
naticmal  average.  I  know  that  there  are 
a  number  of  job-creating  public  works 
projecte  that  could  rapidly  be  imple- 
mented In  our  area  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sary flnn^nf'ia.i  assistance  becomes  avail- 
able. Such  projects  would  not  only  create 


jobs  where  they  are  needed,  but  would 
provide  a  basis  for  stimulation  of  the 
economy  by  making  the  area  more  at- 
tractive to  fiuther  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
In  supporting  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1972. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  the  great  State  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alaska,  a  very  able  and  distin- 
guished member  of  the  subcommittee. 

I  might  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  of 
no  one  who  is  more  diligent,  able,  and 
persistent  in  representing  the  great  State 
of  Alaska,  where  we  have  so  many  un- 
tapped resources  and  a  great  people.  I 
do  want  to  commend  the  gentleman  be- 
cause he  is  a  very  valuable  member  of  our 
committee. 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  those  kind  remarks. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  this  legislation,  of  which  I  am  a 
cosponsor.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  the  wonderful  job  he  has  done  in 
chairing  the  many  meetings  we  have  had. 
Most  of  us  probably  regret  that  we 
must  all  be  here  again  today  to  vote  on 
and  pass  still  another  public  works  and 
economic  develc^ment  act  like  HJl. 
16071.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  and  of 
the  bill  which  passed  earlier  only  to  be 
vetoed  by  the  President,  I  can  only  urge 
again  that  this  bill  be  passed  and  then 
signed  into  law. 

The  time  since  the  earlier  veto  has  not 
altered  the  situation,  either  nationailj- 
or  in  my  own  State  of  Alaska.  At  the 
time  the  original  accelerated  public  works 
act  was  passed  and  vetoed,  unemploy- 
ment in  Alaska  and  nationally  stood  at 
crisis  leve^  and  was  incredibly  constant 
from  month  to  month.  Now,  that  im- 
employment  rate  is  still  the  same,  but  I 
believe  it  could  have  been  avoided  had 
tlie  first  bill  been  signed  into  law.  To- 
day, we  are  giving  the  President  a  sec- 
ond chance. 

Although  this  bUl  is  somewhat  more 
modest  in  its  authorizations  than  the 
prior  bill,  its  goal  Is  identical — to  create 
jobs  in  areas  which  serve  the  pulilic  in- 
terest. For  Alaska,  this  legislation  is  es- 
sential. 

I  would  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  section  of  this  bill  which  is  of  great- 
est importance  to  every  economically  de- 
pressed area,  which  is  the  provision  for 
.special  assistance  in  "high  impact"  areas. 
Under  present  circumstances,  every  area 
in  the  State  of  Alaska  would  qualify  for 
this  special  assistance,  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  is  badly  needed. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that,  should 
tills  bill  be  vetoed  again,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  share  in  its  introduction  and  pas- 
sage still  another  time.  The  need  for 
jobs  is  crucial,  and  I  continue  to  believe 
that  It  is  at  the  level  of  the  Individual  Job 
that  economic  recovery  must  begin. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

J4r  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice 
in  support  of  this  excelleait  legislation 
which  has  strong  bipartisan  support  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  The  State  of  West 
Virginia  had  an  unemployment  rate  of 
6  9  percent  in  June.  There  are  many 
States  throughout  the  Nation  which  have 
areas  that  will  benefit  from  this  legisla- 
tion. , 

Mr  Chairman.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  for  his  leadership.  In 
addition,  the  gentleman  from  California 
iMr.  McFAiLJ ,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  JoHNSOH).  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  have 
along  with  many  others  served  as  the 
chief  architects  of  this  legislation. 

I  do  not  think  the  President  can  again 
veto  this  important  and  urgently  needed 
legislation.  The  unemployment  situation 
in  our  country  will  not  permit  it. 

Every  day  I  receive  letters  from  men 
out  of  work  who  want  to  work  but  the 
jobs  cannot  be  found.  At  the  same  time, 
constituents  write  wanting  to  know  why. 
after  years  of  planning,  sewer  and  water 
projects  cannot  be  funded.  TTie  highl>- 
successful  accelerated  pubUc  works  pro- 
gram of  the  1960'8  helped  solve  both 
these  problems  throughout  West  Virginia 
by  putting  men  to  work  on  Jobs  that 
needed  to  be  done.  In  the  early  1960's  the 
local  newspapers  were  full  of  success 
stories  about  public  works  projects. 
Streets  were  paved,  water  and  sewer  lines 
Installed,  public  buildings  and  hospitals 
built,  and  the  jobless  employed. 

I  pointed  out  last  year  that  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program  is  clearly 
an  alternative  to  rerenue  sharing  in  that 
it  will  enable  States  and  municipalities, 
as  well  as  public  service  districts  in  un- 
incorporated rural  areas  to  build  badly 
needed  facilities  which  they  do  not  have 
the  financial  capacity  to  afford. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  give  over- 
whelming approval  to  this  bill  today  so 
that  we  can  soon  get  imderway  with  solv- 
ing the  crucial  unemployment  problem 
while  proceeding  to  build  needed  public 
facilities. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  because 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
knows  whereof  he  ^^eaks.  He  represents 
a  great  section  of  Appalachia  end  he  is 
well  aware  of  what  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram did  for  the  great  mountain  State 
of  West  Vh-glnia. 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virguiia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  South  Car- 
olina for  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to 
the  very  able  and  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  my  neighbor  and  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkdjs)  . 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  (Mr.  Doiw> ,  that  very  few 
bills  have  been  brought  before  this  body 
to  my  way  of  thlnUng  th»t  are  as  im- 
portant as  the  bill  we  are  presently  con- 
sidering. Prom  whatever  viewpoint  we 


look  ai  thi*  great  meaaure.  from  the 
standpoint  ol  tha  healtb  and  w^are  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation  this  bUl  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  greatest.  When  we 
think  aboul^  the  thousands  of  communi- 
ties throughout  the  country  that  do  not 
have  local  resources  to  maintain  ade- 
quate water  and  sanitaUon  lines  to 
protect  the  general  weif  are  of  the  people 
in  those  areas.  It  becomes  cleeu-  that  this 
is  one  of  the  greatest  health  measures 
that  has  passed  this  Congress  for  a  pe- 
riod of  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  regret  to  see 
the  environmentalists  anywhere  along 
the  line  without  approval  of  projects 
that  are  sorely  needed  hi  the  rural  areas 
of  this  country,  especially  In  nn-al  Ap- 
palachia and  In  the  ghetto  sections  ol 
this  country  and  in  areas  where  we  have 
as  high  as  18-.  25-,  or  30-percent  unem- 
ployment. I  know  there  have  been 
holdups  in  the  past  which  have  been 
unjustifiable  along  this  line,  but  It  be- 
hooves everybody  to  see  that  this  pro- 
gram is  carried  out  in  the  way  intended 
by  Congress  that  it  be  carried  out  in  the 
future. 

I  certainly  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  compUment  the  disthaguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Dosii) , 
as  well  as  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  JoNis)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Blatnik)  and  all  the 
Memoers  who  have  played  a  part  m 
bringing  this  important  measure  for  the 
benefit  of  our  people  before  the  House, 
because  without  it  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  would  not  have  adequate 
water  or  sanitation  systems  such  as 
those  provided  for  by  this  legislation. 

It  is  a  great  oill.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port it.  I  am  very  pleased  that  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Committee  on  Pubhc 
Works  have  made  the  improvements  hi 
this  legislation  they  have  made.  They  are 
certainly  to  be  complimented  on  a  great 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chah-man.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  ol  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  He  is 
familiar  with  unemployment  and  labor 
conditions  throughout  the  Nation.  This 
is  in  itself  a  great  recommendation  for 
the  overwhelming  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation. ,    ^^  , 

Mr.  HICKS  ol  Washington.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Hicks)  . 

Mr.  HICKS  of  Washhagton.  I  want  to 
join  in  the  accolades  paid  to  the  gentle- 
man in  the  weU  and  to  all  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

I  also  want  to  give  an  accolade  or  two 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia  (Mr.  McFall)  who  helped  to 
spur  this  legislation  along. 

As  has  been  noted,  several  Members 
from  the  State  ol  Washington  have  ap- 
peared here  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man for  pushing  this  legislation  along. 
WhUe  It  is  vitally  needed  aU  over  the 
country,  it  Is  eepeclally  needed  hi  my 
State  of  Washington,  and  that  is  why  so 
many  Members  from  Waahlngton  are  so 
concerned  that  this  legislation  be  en- 
acted. 


I  thank  the  gentlaman  very  much  for 
pushing  this  legislation  and,  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  simlUar  lacsiatlon.  I  want  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  Coqcnm  a<>- 
proved  a  $2  billion  aoc^eratad  public 
works  bin  that  in  my  view  would  have 
provided  an  important  stimulus  to  our 
lagging  economy.  The  mon«f  was  ear- 
marked for  local  public  works  pnnJects— 
sewers,  water  pitrification  plaoU,  streets 
and  sidewalks,  storm  drainage  systems, 
et  cetera— in  areas  ol  chronically  high 
unemployment,  such  as  the  Puget  Sound, 
and  could  have  been  used  to  finance  up 
to  100  percent  of  the  construction  costs. 
In  addition  to  the  sorely  needed  public 
facilities,  the  $2  billion  authorised  by 
Congress  would  have  provided  immedi- 
ate, useful  jobs  for  the  local  work  force 
in  these  hard-hit  communities. 

Much  to  my  dismay,  however.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  chose  to  veto  this  vital  legis- 
lation. As  I  understand  it,  the  rationale 
behind  i-he  veto  was  that  the  administra- 
tion was  convinced  that  prosperity  was 
Just  around  tlie  comer.  In  his  veto  mes- 
sage, the  President  argued  tliat  local 
public  works  projects  take  a  long  time 
to  get  underway  and  that  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  would  lead  to 
"marginal,  hurriedly  planned"  projects 
with  little  long-term  benefit  to  the  local 
community.  Although  he  did  not  say  so 
directly,  the  President  implied  that  the 
$2  billion  would  create  only  WPA-type 
leaf-raking  Jobs. 

However,  the  city  and  county  officials 
in  my  district  with  whom  I  discussed  the 
bill  advised  me  that  they  had  numerous 
key  projects  languishing  on  the  drawing 
board  Just  waiting  to  be  funded.  Such 
projects  would  have  created  jobs  lor  car- 
penters, bricklayers,  electricians,  plumb- 
Mrs,  and  other  skilled  and  semiskilled  la- 
borers. This  is  not  what  I  consider  dead- 
end leaf-raking  jobs. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  year  has 
passed  since  that  veto  and  the  economic 
picture  has  not  brightoied  up  much.  Na- 
tionally, unemployment  still  hovers 
aroimd  the  5.5-percent  mark — nearly 
twice  the  amount  at  the  beginning  of 
this  administraticm.  In  the  Puget  Sound 
region,  unemployment  is  at  least  twice 
the  national  figure.  In  Tacoma,  for  ex- 
ample, 13.5  percent  of  the  labor  force 
was  out  of  work  last  year  at  this  time. 
Today,  12.3  percent  are  still  without  Jobs. 
Willie  prosperity  may  have  arrived  In 
some  areas  of  the  country,  the  adminis- 
tration's claim  has  struck  a  hollow  ring 
in  others,  including  Puget  Sound.  Thus, 
I  was  pleased  to  Join  with  more  than  100 
of  my  colleagues  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  in  again  sponsoring  legislation  that 
would  expand  the  public  works  program 
to  high-unemployment  areas.  As  reported 
by  the  House  Public  Works  Committee, 
the  legislation  before  us  today — B.II. 
16071— authorizes  $500  million  during 
this  fiscal  year  £md  $600  million  in  fiscal 
year  1074  for  hlflsh-tmemployment  area 
puhUc  works  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
importance  of  getting  men  and  women 
back  to  work.  None  of  the  sponson  of 
thks  UU.  myaeU  included,  contend  that 
this  legislatUn  will  aintfetaandedly  tarn 
the  unemployment  picture  axxRind.  How- 
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ever,  It  is  undoubtedly  a  s^  that  needs 
to  be  taken  to  achieve  a  reasonable  lerei 
of  emitlorment  hi  the  depressed  areas  of 
our  country- 

Me.  DORIV.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  WasliinKton. 

Mr.  ALX3CA19DER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  ixyatf.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentlonan  from  Arkansas,  irtio  is  famil- 
iar with  the  Osarks  Regional  Commis- 
sion and  economic  development  in  that 
area  of  our  great  country. 

Mr.  ALBZANDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  have  coqxinsored  this  legislation  and 
have  Joined  with  this  very  fine  committee 
m  its  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  before  us 
today  has  the  potential  for  helping  this 
Nation  make  meaningful  inroads  Ln  the 
stmggle  to  eradicate  a  plague  which 
grxms  ever  more  threatening  to  our  peo- 
ple— the  peril  of  Joblessness.  At  the  same 
time,  it  offers  practical  solution  to  the 
provislan  of  the  pubUe  service  facilities 
which  thousands  of  our  municipalities 
and  counties  so  desi)erately  need. 

The  puUlc  works  program  which  we 
would  approve  here  today  would  benefit 
labor  Intensive  projects.  Those  men  and 
women  whose  minds  are  skilled  in  the  art 
of  building  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow 
men  would  be  provided  with  usefiil  work 
to  do  and  from  which  the  whole  Nation 
will  gain. 

For  more  than  a  decade  I  have  been 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  need 
for  expanded  economic  development  de- 
signed to  bring  more  of  our  resources  to 
bear  on  the  problems  of  Joblessness  and 
the  need  for  public  services.  My  concern 
deveiox>ed  with  my  involvement  in  the 
civic  and  economic  affairs  of  the  small 
town  and  underdeveloped  region  In  which 
I  grew  up  and  practiced  law.  Too  often  I 
saw  the  young,  and  not  so  young,  drift 
away  to  the  cities  in  search  of  Jobs  to 
svivport  themselves  and  their  families. 
Too  often  I  saw  the  bright  hopes  stirred 
by  the  prospect  of  a  new  business  or  in- 
dustry crushed  when  the  decisionmakers 
chose  to  locate  elsewhere  because  of  the 
lack  of  public  facilities  and  services. 

While  its  effects  &n  more  dramatic 
and  shocking  in  heavily  urbanized  areas, 
the  deetructive  effect  of  unemployment 
is  no  less  serious  in  small  towns  and 
counties.  This  WU  which  we  consider 
here  today — this  bin  which  I  have  strp- 
ported  as  a  sponsor  since  its  eaiiiest 
days — is  written  in  such  a  way  that  an 
areas  may  have  a  fair  and  eciual  oppor- 
timity  to  benefit  from  the  funds  which 
it  would  provide. 

Time  and  again  smaU  towns  in  rural 
areas  have  been  ^ortchanged  when 
will-intended  Government  programs  are 
reduced  to  administration.  A  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  votes  are  to  be  foimd  in 
the  cities  and  metropolitan  areas.  But 
are  we  talking  about  answering  the  cries 
of  the  American  peofde  with  an  attempt 
to  provide  pmnanent  solutions,  or  are 
w  talking  about  poUttas? 

Let  me  read  to  you  excerpts  from  a 
f«w  letton  tiiat  I  have  reecntly  reeeived, 
wUeh  nnwipiahi  about  the  manner  In 
wtaicb  the  Bmergmcy  Bnaployment  Act 
of  1971  was  administered. 


Judge  Earl  Storey,  of  Stone  County. 
Ark.,  writes  in  his  letter  of  September 
2t,  1971,  asfonows: 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  yonr  attention 
thmt  Stone  County  h»a  been  overlooked  In 
ttae  tl  ,040.800  funds  th«t  Arkftnaaa  will  re- 
ceive under  •  recently  approved  eniergencv 
employment  Iaw  tbM  goee  mainly  to  cltlee 
and  oountlee  tbat  bave  been  suffering  from 
6  per  cent  or  more  unemployment  lor  three 
recent   consecutive   montbs. 

It  bas  been  called  to  my  attention  tbat 
both  Searcy  and  Van  Buren  Counties  were 
to  share  in  these  funds.  It  Is  hard  for  me 
to  understand  why  theee  counties  were  ap- 
proved and  Btone  County  was  not  approved. 

We  have  a  county  population  of  about 
8300  whlcb  is  consistent  with  the  above  men- 
tioned counties,  Preeently  the  unemploy- 
nkent  rate  Ln  Stone  County  stands  at  approx- 
imately 8  per  cent. 

Judge  Leon  Cooper,  of  Izard  County, 
Ark.,  reacts  in  the  following  manner: 

After  calling  the  responsible  administra- 
tor and  being  told  to  "ccmtact  yovae  repre- 
sentative". I  decided  to  do  Just  tbat.  My  com- 
plaint concerns  allotment  of  work  slots  tor 
the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 

In  this  area,  one  Employment  Security 
Division  office  services  five  counties.  The  rural 
people  from  the  outlying  counties  seldom 
sl^n  up  at  the  EiSD  office  both  because  of  the 
distance  involved  and  because  they  fear  a 
question  and  answer  situation.  As  a  result, 
statistics  do  not  accurately  reflect  the  un- 
employment rates  in  counties  like  Izard.  I 
am  out  here  every  day  and  I  know  tbat  the 
employment  picture  ts  even  worse  than  f)er- 
centagee  indicate.  The  riu^l  areas,  as  usual, 
are  being  neglected  and  misunderstood. 

A  nelghborlQg  county,  where  the  Employ- 
ment Security  Dlvlaloik  is  located,  reoelved 
eight  tlmea  as  many  work  slots  as  Ixard. 
Granted,  their  population  la  more,  but  they 
also  have  most  of  the  employment  oppor- 
tunltlee  of  this  area  on  their  doorstep.  They 
even  bad  problems  filling  the  slots. 

It  Is  dlsbeartenlng  to  bear  aU  theee  ac- 
counts of  peofde  who  wont  work,  and  to 
know  tbat  it  tant  so.  If  a  living  wage  is 
offered,  people  are  desperate  for  work. 

I  realize  that  tbls  program  has  been  del- 
egated to  the  State  of  Arkansas.  However,  If 
there  Is  any  way  that  j'ou  can  help  call 
attention  to  the  constant  discrimination  be- 
ing exercised  against  rural  counties,  it  needs 
doing  .  .  . 

The  otber  rural  Judges  In  this  area  also 
feel  tbat  w«  have  been  neglected  for  too 
long.  We  not  only  need  your  assistance,  we 
need  your  advice  as  to  what  steps  to  take 

Mayor  B.  H.  Johnson  of  College  City, 
Ark.,  directs  his  attention  to  the  Arkan- 
sas Department  of  Finance  and  Admin- 
istration, the  State  agency  responsible 
for  administering  the  act: 

It  was  good  to  talk  with  you  by  phone  this 
morning  and  leam  tbat  we  may  be  able  to 
obtain  assistance  under  the  BEA.  Section  6. 
As  you  suggested,  I  talked  with  the  local  JBm- 
ploynoent  Security  Office  and  was  informed 
that  our  current  rate  of  unemployment  is 
10.7 '^  and  the  average  rate  for  the  psist  year 
was  11.8T. 

I  do  not  believe  it  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
greee  in  passing  the  Act.  to  exclude  any  needy 
dty  Just  because  they  are  Rmall. 

It  should  be  made  clear  here  today  that 
we,  with  this  bill,  remember  America's 
snudl  towns  and  low  population  areas — 
they  need  help  too.  ^ould  we  fail  to 
lolve  the  problems  which  have  forced  the 
reiMenta  to  leave  their  homes  and  seek 
economic  survival  in  the  cities,  we  wlU 
not  solve  the  frustrating,  festering  prob- 


lems of  overpopulation  of  our  rapidly  de 
terioratlng  central  cities. 

The  need  in  areas  like  Arkansas'  Firs. 
District  for  aid  such  as  this  bUl  would 
provide  is  vmdenlable.  It  was  clearly  out- 
lined in  the  four  hearings  on  community 
development  needs  which  I  hdd  in  the 
First  District  between  August  1971  and 
January  1972.  The  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared identified  more  than  $35  million 
worth  of  public  works  needs,  "niey  were 
from  a  21-county  region.  Nineteen  of 
those  counties  have  been  designated  as 
redevelopment  areas.  Over  the  2-year 
period  of  1969-70,  18  of  the  counties  had 
annual  average  unemployment  rates 
which  were  higher  than  that  for  the  Na- 
tion. 

More  than  half  these  counties  lost 
population  during  the  last  decade.  Ten 
of  these  lost  more  than  5.5  percent  of 
the  I960  ix>pulatlon.  Of  the  counties  with 
unemployment  levels  higher  than  those 
of  the  Nation,  eight  lost  between  5.5  and 
13  percent  population.  A  ninth,  which 
had  unemployment  rates  of  lees  than 
1  percent  below  the  national  rate,  lost 
17  percent  of  its  population  between 
1960  and  1970. 

These  flguree.  Mr.  Chairman,  provide. 
I  beUeve,  ample  proof  of  the  need  for  in- 
suring that  this  pubUc  works  and  eco- 
nomic devdopment  program  ofttnXta 
with  strict  attrition  to  the  needs  of  the 
potential  for  benefit  in  the  nonmetro- 
politan  areas.  I  favor  aid  for  metro- 
politan areas,  but  beUeve  pouring  money 
into  these  areas  is  fruitless  unless  we 
treat  the  problems  of  the  nonmetro- 
politan  areas. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  sup- 
porting this  bin  which  offers  hope  of 
future  economic  development  and  in- 
creased public  services  to  small  and  large 
mumeipaUtiee — metrapoUtan  and  non- 
metropolitan  areas — alike. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California,  who  not  only 
ably  represents  the  people  of  the  country 
but  also  is  particularly  concerned  with 
the  unemployed  and  the  underemployed 
in  the  distressed  areas  of  our  country. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  goitleman  for  yielding. 

I.  too.  join  with  many  of  my  coUeagues 
in  applauding  the  gentleman  in  the  weU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  further  rise  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill  along  with  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  the  State  of 
Calif omia  (Mr.  McFall)  .  This  legisla- 
tion is  a  chance  for  Congress  to  regain 
the  suiH)ort  and  respect  of  the  working 
pe<H3le  of  the  Nation.  The  administra- 
tion tells  us  that  unemployment  is  now 
at  5.6  percent  or  5.8  percent  of  the  work 
force,  and  on  its  way  down.  But.  in  fact, 
there  are  still  many  areas — particularly 
urtian  centers — where  unemployment  is 
at  least  10  percent  or  15  peroent  of  the 
work  force,  perhaps  higher.  It  is  Impera- 
tive that  Congress  address  itself  to  this 
problem. 

Ttit  administration  has  not  been  re- 
miss in  Insuring  that  certain  powerful 
and  rich  factions  of  our  society  have  been 
protected  from  the  curroit  depression. 
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•What  we  must  do  now  is  provide  for 
thoee  peMe  who  are  affected  by  the 
economy  at  a  much  more  basic  and  fun- 
damental imt^—toT  thoee  people  whose 
loss  of  employment  has  made  it  difficult. 
if  not  impossible,  to  feed  and  clottae  their 
children-JWlth  tlie  assuranoe  that  they 
will  not  be  made  to  suffer  ftntber  con- 
sequences of  the  state  of  the  eoomomy. 

It  is  the  working  class  which  has  made 
the  major  sacrifices  which  have  enaWed 
us  to  continue  our  insane  involvement 
in  indouhlna — and  I  bdteve  this  absunl 
adventurism  is  the  prime  reason  for  the 
depressed  state  of  the  economy.  It  would 
be  a  most  cynical  act  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress to  further  subject  the  woiktng  class 
to  the  eoonMDlc  conseqaences  of  war  and 
militarism.  It  is  neceassur  that  we  dem- 
onstrat»  our  awareness  of  the  pa-oblems 
of  the  working  class.  I  therefore  urge. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Hmue  approve 
thisbUl. 

Mr.  DORN.  I  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  for  a  very  splen- 
did statement. 

I  now  yleid  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  amsaunxLo) . 

Mr.  STOBBLKFIKLD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
earlier  this  year  I  joined  with  other 
Members  In  cosponsormg  the  legislation 
to  amend  the  PuWc  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Drvetopment  Act  of  1966  in  order 
to  provide  immedtate  useftil  work  for 
the  unemployed  in  the  digtble  areas  and 
to  help  these  areas  to  become  more  con- 
ducive to  industrtal  and  commercial  de- 
velopment through  the  Improvement  of 
their  pubUc  faciinies.  I  strongly  urge 
immedlste  and  positive  action  on  the 
measure  before  us. 

The  accelerated  piAMc  works  program 
as  recMnraended  in  this  bin  would  up- 
date portions  of  the  PuNle  Worta  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  by 
increasing  financial  assistance  to  the 
highest  imeraployraent  areas  designated 
as  "special  impstct  areas"  to  $60©  mil- 
lion a  year  throo^  fiscal  year  1974.  All 
of  us  agree  that  unemployment  in  this 
country  must  be  curbed.  We  recognize 
that  the  problem  progressively  worsens 
each  year,  the  unempJoyraent  rate  hav- 
ing Increased  from  4.9  p>ercent  in  1970  to 
at  least  6  percent  in  1971 .  Needless  to  say, 
prosperity  is  not  "just  around  the  comer" 
if  we  sit  with  our  arms  folded  and  ignore 
this  dilemma  just  hoping  that  it  wtU  go 
away. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
leagues who  feel  that  more  Govern- 
ment jobs  is  not  the  whole  answer  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment  in  1972: 
nonetheless,  it  is  still  a  beginning.  The 
APW  impact  program  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  assist  communities  with  80- 
percent  matching  grants  to  build  public 
facilities  such  as  nursing  homes,  hospi- 
tals, libraries,  water  and  sewer  lines.  This 
brings  the  situation  right  down  to  where 
all  of  us  live.  My  own  congressional  dis- 
trict, as  that  of  every  other  Member 
present,  needs  theee  public  facilities — 
and  the  people  that  I  represent  also  need 
jobs. 

Of  all  the  devices  in  the  arsenal  of 
public  policy  designed  to  cope  with  un- 
employment, a  puUlc  works  program  is 
the  oiOy  one  that  directly  and  immedi- 
ately opens  up  employment  opportunl- 
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tics.  Such  a  program  draws  worlcers  into 
gainful  employment  muI  frees  tbem 
from  the  bondage  o<  laudlng  to  rely  on 
uncmpkiqrment  ooiiiiwnnitlnr  and  relief. 
It  m''*"1»*"»  tlMir  self-respect,  pride  of 
work,  and  statoa  in  a  society  that  con- 
tinues to  assign  to  them  useful  func- 
tions. Payments  trader  such  a  program 
are  far  work  done,  not  for  being  unem- 
plc^ed.  TUB  bill  provides  Immediate 
empkjjrmsnt  to  persons  ir.  the  bolldlng 
trades,  wtdch  are  among  the  groups  hit 
hsottost  and  sultering  the  most  by 
unemployment. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and 
with  o«r  constituents,  and  let  us  have 
courage  to  pass  legislation  which  will 
meet  our  nattonKl  needs  by  providing 
jobs,  stimulating  growth,  and  making 
available  neoeesary  pnbUe  faeilttles.  I^ 
us  face  it:  TTBempioymit  ts  bad.  The 
coimtry  needs  more  puUle  works.  Com- 
munities do  not  have  resources  to  build 
thne  pubiie  works.  More  Fedend  fnnds 
will  put  men  to  work  and  at  the  same 
time  provide  needed  pafaUc  facitttieB. 

We  jost  eamiDt  aflerd  to  wait  any 
longer  to  pass  the  aecelerated  public 
works  legislation.  "Hie  people  in  the  First 
Congresslccial  District  of  the  State  of 
Kentucky  deserve  something  better  than 
they  have  hi  the  way  ot  putaUe  works 
and  employmmt.  and  I.  for  one.  aa 
willing  to  fight  to  see  that  they  get  it. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Chairman  and  mem- 
ben  of  the  committee,  I  would  not  do 
justice  to  this  committee  if  I  did  not 
again  thank  the  distlngaished  chairman 
of  ttae  foil  committee  and  the  gentJeman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Joeots)  for  their 
leadership  and  dedication.  I  ootdd  name 
every  stanigte  meiaber  of  this  committee 
who  helped  make  it  possible  today  to 
have  tUs  very  important  bill  come  up  on 
the  floor — an  Investment  in  tomorrow. 
I  wish  you  coiM  have  heard  ovr  dis- 
tii^nished  floor  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Cahfomla  (Mr.  JoKKSoor)  yester- 
day before  the  Oommtttiee  on  Rules  wtisn 
lie  so  ably  pointed  out  tlie  unemploy- 
ment aixl  the  underHuplosrtDent  which 
exists  and  the  bHIlons  and  bimons  of 
doUars  that  we  are  spending  on  tmem- 
ploymeot  compensation  and  on  welfare 
because  so  many  of  our  people  do  net 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  jobs  or  have 
economic  opportunities. 

I  want  to  thank  nzy  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gwiUeman  from 
Arkansas  cMr.  Hammehschmidt)  .  I  at- 
tended, I  believe,  all  of  the  hearings  for 
15  days,  and  I  do  not  recall  a  single  time 
when  the  able  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
was  not  present.  He  was  most  cooperative 
and  diligent  in  pursuing  every  aspect  of 
this  legislation. 

I  want  to  thank  and  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  the  members 
of  the  staff  on  both  sidee  of  the  aisle, 
and  the  distinguished  minority  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Dor  H.  Claobsk,  Mr.  Mnxn. 
Mr.  Mxcxix,  and  all  of  tbem.  Otherwise 
we  cotdd  not  have  had  this  t^l  up  on  the 
floor  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say,  also,  that 
we  had  125  witnesses  appear  before  the 
committee  in  a  period  of  15  days.  We 
heard  from  many  Oovemors,  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  Governors  in  this 
country.  We  heard  from  many  mayors 


and  oochalrmcn  of  regional  oommlssioaa. 
We  bad  oar  f  rlemte.  the  lD«U>a»  trcm 
the  Four  Comers  acea  ai  ttae  aookbwest 
who  appearad.  We  had  man 
as  I  say,  and  I  do  net  reeaS  a : 
of  the  1»  witaassss  wtw  appearad  before 
thesnbcqiiinlHw  wbe  uppomdtaalegis- 
lation.  We  bad  repneeotatives  oC  the 
Dapartment  of  CMomsroe.  sreat  and  dis- 
tingnisbBd  witnesses  from  all  tfasnugh 
this  Nation. 

I  want  to  say  that  tbds  is  a  timsiy  bill. 
and  I  want  to  repeat  it  is  net  Just  mi 
expenditore  of  money  bat  aa  tarestment 
in  the  future  welfare  cf  oar  ooontiy. 

This  bill  has  many  ednoattowl  fea- 
tures to  it  tertwTtsal  udacatlun  anal  vo- 
cational  edaeatlen.  This  is  aflsa  a  psivate 
enterprise  bUL  EMvate  entenatse  is  the 
positive  apparcach.  OevemBRXt  cannot 
do  this  Job  alone.  When  a  bcaiaeas  U 
profitable  pemde  are  tm^ttafwA.  Bmploy- 
ees  then  become  ooasimers  and  taa^ay- 
ers.  There  is  no  other  way.  "niisblll  pro- 
vides for  partielpatloa  of  local.  State,  smd 
Federal  governments  and  yes,  free  enter- 
prise. 

we  httve  amended  this  bill  so  tlmt  «' 
1  iwlfass  can  oMain  a  lean  to  go  ttrto 
btaineas  la  an  eooneoteelly  uuUt  »slsiMrt 
aiea  wtiere  there  is  fMUinHiynieft  and 
umleiMmpliymaat.  I denetkBow  of  any 
community  in  this  ooontry,  the  naal 
commiailtlss,  espedaUy,  that  have  ttae 
money  to  build  the  necessary  water  lines. 
the  sewage  treatment  facilities,  access 
roads,  and  tliase  things  so  neoesBaoT  for 
econoode  deveiepment. 

M^.  Ctadrman.  I  am  glad  that  the  dis- 
tingvdshed  amd  atate  chaiiram  of  the 
Committee  on  Bdacation  and  Xjatoer  par- 
ticipated in  this  debate  beeavae  1  want 
to  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the-edaoattonal 
features  In  the  bU,  eepeotafly  of  tselml- 
cal  eduoation. 

In  ray  own  cHstrlct  I  helped  <ledieate  a 
technical  edaeattonal  school  in  Hie 
Coastal  natos  Redonal  OomnlBsien 
area.  This  is  an  investment  in  t4»e  fu- 
ture of  our  country,  and  one  that  win 
provide  nK»e  revenue,  local.  State  and 
National.  Men  and  women  trained  for 
job  opportunity  under  this  act  is  an 
imvestBMnt  in  stability  and  national 
security. 

I  know  of  one  plant  that  ceune  into  the 
Appalachian  region  Oirough  the  Appa- 
lachian program  wfaieh  Is  similar  to  thla 
program — and  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram win  do  as  the  Appalachian  p«>gram 
has  done,  and  I  ttilnk  that  la  one  of  the 
greatest  programs  In  the  history  of  oar 
country.  But.  as  I  started  to  say,  one 
plant  came  into  the  Apps^achlan  region 
not  far  from  where  I  Iff e,  and  now  it  Is 
enwloying  3.0«0  people  today.  But,  Mr. 
Chidrmaa,  that  j^nt  eoold  not  have 
come  there  if  the  technical  edueatlon 
school,  made  possible  by  Appalachian 
funds,  had  not  agreed  to  train  1,600  em- 
ployees to  work  In  this  particular  plant. 
The  plant  came  and  today  3.000  people 
are  employed  there  In  a  previoody  un- 
deremi^oyed  and  uBempioyed  area. 

May  I  use  this  by  way  of  tBnsfaratten 
for  the  membership  of  the  uouuiittee? 
When  I  fmt  eaaie  to  the  Oomsrittee  on 
Veterans'  ASain  there  were  seooe  •>«»- 
ments  aboirt  ttas  OX  cdttBatlew  bB.  Beeae 
said  it  would  lead  to  the  Federal  a«r- 
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emment  psrUclpatlng  in  education. 
would  lead  to  soci*li«n  and  other  things. 
We  invested  $19  blUlon  in  the  education 
of  10  million  American  men  and  women, 
and  already  these  10  million  American 
men  and  women  have  paid  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treaaury  over  $100  billion  in  texee 
more  than  they  would  have  paid  had  they 
not  been  educated.  This  does  not  include 
the  local  and  State  taxes,  the  homeown- 
erahlpe,  pihilanthropy,  better  schools, 
hospitals,  and  those  things  which  create 
a  staUe  society.  And  so  the  educational 
features  of  this  bill  and  aid  to  local  oom- 
mimltlea  in  the  field  of  economic  develop- 
ment will  do  the  same  thing. 

That  GI  bill  was  the  greatest  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  this  country,  or  of 
any  other  country,  ever  made  in  the  his- 
toiy  of  the  world.  And  I  want  to  recom- 
mend to  you  and  commend  to  you  this 
bill  as  a  similar  type  bill  that  will  pro- 
vide people  with  an  opportunity  to  Im- 
prove ttwmselves  in  both  the  ghetto  areas 
of  our  country  and  in  the  rural  areas  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  not  received 
one  single  letter — and  I  was  one  of  the 
original  supporters  of  the  Appalachian 
program — I  have  not  received  one  single 
letter  or  one  single  adverse  comment 
from  any  citizen  on  that  great  program. 
Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  com- 
mend this  Congress  for  passing  the  EDA 
bill,  and  the  one  we  have  before  you  to- 
day, with  the  improvements  that  have 
been  woriud  out  by  my  coUeaguee  who 
are  gathered  here  today,  will  do  the  stune 
thing  for  these  economically  depressed 
areas,  so  that  they  will  become  a  part 
of  the  mainstream  of  this  Natloi.  Tins 
is  providing  for  them  an  opportunity  to 
h^  tbemeelves  and  to  bring  better 
schools,  hospitals,  and  bettor  wat^  sup- 
plies and  sewage  treatment  facilities,  and 
wlU  improve  the  environment.  This,  and 
I  want  to  repeat  this,  is  an  investment 
in  tomorrow  that  will  pay  back  to  the 
people  of  this  country,  all  of  us.  tenfold 
dividends. 

TTils  great  legislation  not  only  encom- 
passes specific  rural  redevel(H>ment  and 
large  urban  redevelopment  areas,  it  funds 
and  encourages  multistate  regional 
commissions  to  foster  the  development 
of  economically  faltering  areas.  Mr. 
Chairman,  these  commissions  are  a  vital 
part  In  the  continuous  economic  and  so- 
cial development  of  28  States  and  untold 
hundreds  of  communities.  The  commis- 
sions  are  in  every  geographic  section  of 
this  Kation.  These  commissions  are: 
Coastal  Plains,  Four  Comers,  New  Eng- 
land. Ozarics,  Upp^r  Great  Lakes,  Old 
West,  and  Pacific  Northwest.  These  com- 
missions are  required  to  develop  long- 
range  comprehensive  development  plans. 
The  majority  of  the  multistate  commis- 
sions have  completed  their  plans,  and 
the  committee  believes  that  they  should 
be  fimded  to  solve  the  problems  ouUined 
in  their  comprehensive  plans.  Our  bill 
provides  $100  million  annually  to  each 
commission  and  $20  million  annually  for 
those  commissions  still  in  the  planning 
process.  This  initial  authorization  will 
amount  to  $460  million  per  year.  This 
amount  will  be  revised  as  more  conmfiis- 
slons  are  created.  Mr.  Chairman,  poverty, 
unemployment,  and  other  pressing  prob- 


lems know  no  State  boundaries.  The 
multistate  approach  will  greatly  aid  in 
reducing  miemployment  and  bolstermg 
the  economy.  One  State  will  benefit  from 
another  State's  accomplishments  which 
have  been  provided  by  this  authorizing 
legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  economic  development 
districts  and  multistate  commissions 
have  fostered  new  industries,  community 
facilities,  educational  institutions,  and 
even  recreational  complexes.  These  tan- 
gible manifestatiCMis  of  this  legislation 
are  the  backbones  of  communities.  EDA 
funded  districts  have  aided  m  curbmg 
outmigratlon  from  rural  areas  to  the 
large  deteriorating  cities  in  this  country. 
These  districts  have  become  a  catalyst 
for  the  distribution  of  other  federally 
funded  programs,  and  greatly  assist  in 
the  coordinated  planning  efforts  of  their 
member  commimlties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  own  district,  the 
title  V  commission.  Coastal  Plains,  has 
funded  a  technical  education  school  and 
an  extension  of  the  University  of  South 
Carolina.  These  projects  greatly  enhance 
the  community  and  the  surroxmding 
area.  Through  the  EDA  districts,  many 
important  projects  in  my  congressional 
district  have  been  funded,  providing  jobs. 
water,  education,  and  the  Increased  In- 
put of  private  capital  in  underdeveloped 
areas.  However,  my  district  is  not  atypi- 
cal; thousands  of  projects  have  been 
funded  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  concen- 
trates <m  our  greatest  resource — our  peo- 
ple. The  individual  citizen  benefits  both 
economically  and  socially,  and  collec- 
tively they  improve  their  communities. 
This  is  not  Utopian  legislation.  Mr. 
Chairman;  it  is  solid,  good,  economic  In- 
vestment in  the  future  of  o\u-  citizens 
and  in  the  continued  development  of  our 
Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  support  and  p«css  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  Amendments  today  by  an 
overwhelming  majority. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEa*.  Mr  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORN.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  who  so  ably 
assisted  us  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaUfomia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Howard',  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  WRIGHT  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  addi- 
tion to  its  other  features.  H.R.  16071  ad- 
dresses the  very  important  matter  of  pro- 
viding assistance  for  workers  who  become 
unemployed  because  of  a  Federal  en- 
vironmental .standard  or  order. 

In    recent    years,    the    Congress    has 

enacted  a  number  of  pieces  of  legislation 

designed  to  safeguard  the  quality  of  our 

Nation's  environment. 

These    environmental    quality     laws. 


such  as  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act,  have  ad- 
mirable goals.  But  they  may  also  from 
time  to  time  have  an  unfortunate  side 
effect — causing  Job  loss  for  those  indi- 
viduals who  are  employed  at  installations 
which  are  closed  or  curtailed  becatise  of 
environmental  orders  or  standards. 

When  an  individual  loses  his  job  be- 
cause of  environmental  orders,  it  is  a 
clear  case  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  Interests 
of  a  few  for  those  of  many.  Justice  de- 
mands that  those  few  who  suffer  job  loss 
be  compensated  during  their  period  of 
hardship,  aind  this  is  exactly  what  HJl. 
16071  would  do. 

Section  801  of  the  bill  offers  several 
kinds  of  assistance  to  workers  who  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  Federal  pollution 
control  meastu-es.  Including  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  temporary  mort- 
gage or  rental  payment  assistance,  re- 
employment assistance,  and  where  neces- 
sary payment  of  reasonable  moving 
expenses. 

Unemployment  compensation  pay- 
ments under  this  bill  are  limited  to  60 
percent  of  a  worker's  former  weekly  wage 
and  are  available  until  the  worker  is  re- 
employed or  for  a  period  of  78  weeks, 
whichever  is  lesser.  To  be  ehgible  for  this 
unemployment  compensation,  a  worker 
must  have  been  employed  for  no  less  than 
26  of  the  78  preceding  weeks  in  the  plant 
or  industry  affected;  and  while  receiving 
compensation  imder  section  801,  a  worker 
will  not  be  entitled  to  regular  State  un- 
employment compensation  payments. 
Duplicate  benefits  are  not  authorized. 

In  addition  to  unemployment  compen- 
sation payments,  section  801  of  the  bill 
authorizes  rendering  of  reemployment 
assistance  services  under  other  laws  and 
temporary  mortgage  or  rental  assistance 
payments. 

Mortgage  or  rental  assistance  would  be 
limited  to  individuals  who,  as  a  result  of 
financial  hardship  caused  by  unemploy- 
ment, have  received  notice  of  mortgage 
foreclosure,  lease  termination  or  can- 
cellation of  a  contract  of  sale.  Assistance 
would  be  available  for  the  duration  of 
hardship,  but  not  for  more  than  1  year. 
One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  contem- 
porary American  life  has  been  the  steady 
migration  in  search  of  work  by  people 
from  small-  and  mediiun-sized  com- 
munities and  from  nu^  America  into  big 
cities  which  are  already  overcrowded, 
over-complicated  and  almost  ungovern- 
able. 

Availability  of  the  assistance  offered 
under  section  801  of  this  biU— unemploy- 
ment compensation,  reemployment  as- 
sistance and  mortgage  or  rental  pay- 
ments— will  cushion  the  blow  while  the 
worker  seeks  other  employment  locally, 
and  thus  will  help  combat  this  migration 
trend  and  will  contribute  to  a  more  bal- 
anced distribution  of  our  population. 

Workers  who  become  unemployed  will 
more  easily  be  able  to  remain  in  their 
local  communities  while  awaiting  new 
job  opportunities  and  will  not  be  forced 
by  Federal  envlrormiental  measures  into 
immediately  leaving  their  local  com- 
mimlties to  look  for  work  in  the  alreadj- 
congested  urban  centers.  The  smaller 
communities  will  be  given  time  in  which 
to  work  out  their  economic  problems  and 
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the  large  cities  will  be  spared  the  influx 
of  yet  another  wave  of  nnemnloyed 
workers  who  would  have  preferred  not  to 
have  been  foi«ad  to  move. 

Finally,  for  tlaose  ipersons  who  cannot 
find  employment  near  tlielr  homes  but 
who  are  able  to  find  work  elsewhere, 
HH.  16071  offers  payment  of  actual  rea- 
sonable moving  expenses.  It  is  only 
equitable  that  if  Federal  policies  have 
caused  loss  at  a  person's  job,  the  fM- 
eral  GoremaaHxt  shovld  bear  tl»  cost  of 
that  individual's  moving  to  a  new  loca- 
tion where  he  can  ftad  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

The  assistance  made  available  imder 
section  801  of  HJl  16071  to  persons  who 
become  unemployed  because  of  Federal 
aiviiCKisDental  qoaiity  standards  is  a  rea- 
sonable and  well-conceived  congressional 
response  to  a  problem  which  arises  di- 
rectly from  inqdemcntatton  of  other 
congressional  policies.  IHe  provisions  of 
section  8«1  are  an  essentiai  part  of  our 
efforts  to  srtve  environmental  problems 
without  undermining  our  policies  of  bal- 
anced economic  growth. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJ*.  16071  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  economic  development 
paxigrams  administered  under  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act. 

These  programs  are  now  in  their  sev- 
enth year  of  operatkm.  They  have  proven 
their  capaWlity  \n  creating  jobs  and  up- 
lifting the  economy  of  areas  in  economic 
distress. 

Only  the  limited  funds  available  for 
these  programs  have  limited  their  de- 
gree of  success  in  stemming  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  1970.  extensive  evaluations  were 
made  on  the  effectiveness  of  these  pro- 
grams by  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration through  contracts  with  out- 
side consultants,  and  our  committee  con- 
ducted its  own  evaluation.  The  results  of 
these  evolutions  were  presented  to  the 
committee  at  hearings  held  in  September 
1970. 

For  example,  in  1970.  a  total  of  274 
public  works  projects  that  had  been  com- 
pleted for  at  least  1  year  were  evaluated 
by  constiltants  for  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration.  These  projects 
generated  the  equivalent  of  33,4$6  in- 
dustrial, ccKnmercial.  and  supporting  jobs 
at  an  average  armual  salary  of  $6,500. 
The  total  EDA  public  works  investment 
in  these  projects  was  $76.5  miUion.  The 
Federal  Government  cost  per  job  a\-er- 
aged  $2,290.  The  Federal  Government's 
share  of  the  total  cost  of  these  projects 
was  about  61  percent. 

This  extension  will  authorize  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  grant  program  for  public 
works  and  development  facilities  needed 
for  economic  growth. 

Fifty-two  business  loan  projects  ap- 
proved prior  to  the  fiscal  year  1970  were 
analyzed  by  consultants  for  the  Economic 
Development  Administration.  It  was  esti- 
mated that  25,000  direct  and  Indirect 
jobs  had  been  located  by  these  business 
loans,  with  an  annual  payroll  of  over 
$130  million  and  an  average  wage  per 
job  of  $5,300.  The  findings  indicate  that 
the  agency's  cost  [>er  job  averaged  $1,248. 
This  money  is  returned  tc  the  Govern- 
ment with  interest. 


Under  this  bill  the  public  facility  loans 
and  <n4'uitrin.i  and  commercial  loan  and 
guarantee  pcograms  are  extended  at  the 
tt-HifH^  annual  authorization  of  $170 
mfninn 

The  findings  of  the  evaluations  of  XLt 
technical  assistance  program  izullcated 
that  it  had  helped  to  initiate  a  broad 
range  of  business  activity  In  distressed 
areas  and.  has  provided  coordination  be- 
tween communities  in  need  of  aid  and 
organizations  that  can  furnish  variotis 
forms  of  suK>ort  and  training. 

Compare  this  to  wliat  the  Government 
is  paying  In  welfare  and  unemployment 
compensation  and  ask  which  is  the  bet- 
ter Investment. 

Millions  of  our  fellow  clUzens  are  job- 
less through  DO  fault  of  Uielr  own.  and 
hundreds  of  our  communities  arc  teeter- 
ing on  the  brink  of  economic  catastrophe. 
This  bin  is  not  a  handout:  It  Is  a  helping 
hand  to  neighbors  who  have  nowbere 
else  to  turn.  We  cannot  and  we  wiH  not 
let  them  down,  if  only  because  large- 
scale  imemployment  and  the  existence 
of  major  pockets  of  depression  threaten 
the  well-being  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  results  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  have  been  seen 
m  my  own  district  In  New  Jersey. 

Recently  this  program  provided  funds 
for  the  city  of  Asburj'  Park,  a  dty  that 
is  in  need,  as  are  many  cities  through- 
out this  Nation,  in  need  for  improve- 
ment and  renovation  of  the  Asbury  Park 
Convention  Hall.  The  results  of  this 
program  wUl  be  that  we  in  Asbury  Park 
win  be  able  to  get  more  conventions 
located  there. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  are  not 
only  the  jobs  that  were  created  directly 
through  the  improvement  of  the  con- 
vention hall,  but  with  the  incom*  pro- 
wUced  by  people  who  come  to  the  area 
for  these  conventions  there  will  be  an 
improvement  in  the  economy  along  the 
boardwalk  and  in  the  hotels,  by  the  em- 
ployees in  the  business  community  and 
by  the  restaurants  and  gasoline  stations 
and  a  host  of  other  areas  and  activities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  triily  a  fine  piece 
of  legislation.  This  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  profitable 
investment  of  money.  It  is  a  productive 
Investment  In  America,  and  it  is,  finally, 
a  most  humanitarian  investment  in  peo- 
ple. I  hope  that  the  legislation  is  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Chsurman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.    JOHNSON    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
*■*  tleman  from  Calif Cffnia  (Mr.  McPall). 

Mr.  McPALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I 
wish  to  congratulate  this  great  commit- 
tee, cm  which  I  liad  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing for  7  years  ol  my  experleruie  in  the 
Congress,  for  doing  such  a  tremendous 
job  on  this  piece  of  legislation.  It  truly 
brought  a  remarkable  bill  to  the  floor, 
and  I  congratulate  all  of  the  members. 
Especially  am  I  proud  of  my  fellow  Cali- 
fonuans  on  the  committee  on  this  side. 
Mr.  Johnson,  who  is  managing  the  biU, 
and  Mr.  Clavskn  on  the  other  side,  who 
is  a  senior  member  of  the  committee,  and 
the  other  CaUfornians  on  the  committee 
who  have  assisted  their  colleagues  in 
bringing  forth  this  legislation. 


Mr.  Chairman.,  todajr  the  American 
pacvle  **TV^  the  f^-ttf^T  in  stormy  eco* 
nnnAr  watcts  and  Xhaf  axe  worUog  to 
chart  this  Nation  on  A  coutm  vfalob  win 
provide  a  prosperoua  climate  where  each 
person,  who  is  able,  can  work  and  earn 
Anniig^  )n<»/wi[<ff  for  'iAm.  and  his  famCy 
to  live  decently. 

Am^lcans  are  concerned  with  im- 
proving both  Om  standard  and  Quality  of 
living  in  the  United  States.  An  eesentla] 
key  to  bringing;  Uilaahout  is  to  daaJI  that 
we  can  to  provide  for  an  economy,  where- 
in ail  wbo  aw  able  and  all  who  wish  to 
work,  can  do  so  and  earn  a  livafale  wage. 

TT^tg  |£  a  basic  nf **"""^  goal  toward 
which  our  efforts  tsuat  be  directed,  and 
It  ^  for  this  reason  that  I  rise  today  in 
wholaheacted  suiwort  ot  the  econoiric 
devetopment  hill  under  cangidfiratliwi  hs 
the  committee. 

Of  couBse  there  axe  no  simple,  one-di- 
meosional  iH>in<;V>rtif  to  curing;  our  Na- 
tion's tftfMMHntft  woes.  Recent  history 
demonstrates  that  the  causes  and  solu- 
tions are  compJex.  But  the  record  also 
shows  that  the  Congress  ha«  led  with 
action  to  shore  uo  our  «^agyi»Tg  national 
economy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  maay  in  thk  Chuobex 
will  recall  thai  it  was  said  that  the  ad- 
ministration  did  not  want«£td  would  not 
use  thf  tfw^"  the  Orgret"  provided  to 
meet  eotetgencjr  economio  conditions. 
Irooifiaily,  it  was  1  year  ago  this  week 
that  the  admiaistta,tk>n  did  ivse  thoM 
very  tools  io  inplenent  Um  go-da>-  wa«e, 
price,  andrentireese. 

The  '^ffliTgr^'"'  &  year  a<o  aieo  readily 
re^Muded  by  granting  the  reauested  re? 
peal  of  the  automatic  excise  tax  ae  an-» 
other  economic  spur. 

The  Congress  was  in  the  lead  again 
when,  in  an  effort  to  €onri»at  unemploy- 
ment, it  passed  a  public  service  jobs  WIL 
This  move  was  rejected  by  the  adminis- 
tration, but  the  Congress  tried  again  and 
passed  the  successful  public  employ- 
ment program  legislation,  which  was 
signed  into  law. 

The  Oongress.  in  short,  is  vaHantly 
doing  its  share  in  the  economic  battle 
and  today's  bUl  would  bring  up  rein- 
forcements to  continue  the  effort  to 
eUminate  unerai^oymeRt. 

Today,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  a  mil- 
lion more  people  unemployed  than  when 
the  present  administration  took  office. 
Five  and  one-quarter  miBion  ^nericans 
are  unems^yed.  and  the  restdts  are 
staggering — statistically  and  in  very 
real  himmnltarian  terms.  We  cannot 
turn  our  backs  on  the  fact  ttaiU  com- 
bined unemployment  and  welfare  pay- 
ments l^ve  reached  extrane  and  emer- 
gency proportions — eKcee<&ng  $2  bUllon 
every  30  days,  not  including  food  steimps. 

The  ticae  has  come  once  again  to  ti^ce 
positive  action,  natitmwide  and  espe- 
cially for  thoee  areas  hit  hard  by  hi«h 
rates  of  unemployment. 

Aoceleraied  public  works  Impact  pro- 
gram leglstatUMi  is  one  valuable  method 
of  stimulating  emtAoyment  and  a  valu- 
able program  for  providlnc  local  gov- 
ernments with  needed  permaiMnt  public 
facintles.  Accelerated  puUie  works  im- 
pact legislation  is  providing  a  procram 
of  investing  in  people  inireettng  in 
America. 
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1,366,7S2  1,541,447 
I,370,5K  1,  549, 253 
1,4SI,<74    1,636,903 

1,4«,843  

1,47«.3?1  

1,469,119 

1,471.060 

1,4I0,51I 

1,466,3a  

1,57«,«9S 

1,550,1S9 

1,553,861  


Psrcmi  of 

covered 

employment 


BMWtltS 

paid  (in 
thousands) 


the   wall.    Unwiployment   was   «jj^  2^  tSSTSJ^a^a^ar^uatS  seT^d  should  be  expanded,  extended. 

climWng  to^wmi  8  ?•«««*:  ^OOMembo*  ^^^,Jf«'^«5^*e5tmte   dipped,  and  I  urge  the  passage  of  HJR.  18071. 

of  tWa  Hotiae  Joined  me  in  introductag  ^«  "'^'^^^^SSia  Aveni^^^e  I  alao  include  at  this  point  In  the 

legislation    to    revli*    ^^  ^^'^J^  S?  J^iei  whS^SS^  ^  drop^.  bit  Record,  statistics  relating  to  unemploy- 

pubU«  works  program,  which  was  sue-  »nj™Jf«  J^^^.^^^jfe^  oSl>  ^  ment  compensation   and  welfare  pay- 

ceasfultathelMO'sasonemwnstotlght  ^^  ^"^^^^^^  l^^^  ments   which   illustrate   the  Impact   of 

the  high  unemployment  problem.  later,  the  Jobless  rate  again  neaaea  w 

Thouirh  the  bUllntiodnced  in  the  9l8t  ward  6  percent.  mesecosis. 

rnnBTHM  was  not  paased.  the  un«anploy-  Of  course.  It  may  very  well  be  true  tnai  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ,p  assistance  payments  (welfare)  i969 

STSjW^  bew^Tmore  serious.  In  the  rate  of  unemployment  has  leveled  off  j„,  ^.^  j,,^^^  ,^^^^„  «^^„  „„ 

mem^Twcm  jrTTri-.JZ^^m  iRniuri>ni-  and  will  continue  to  declme.  I  hope  so. 

^X^mlT^^^^^^-  JSd  SdS^  everyone  in  this  Clmmber                               ""'^— ^" 

J»^MAJ^r.^n  i^dftti^The  Pub-  and  across  this  land  of  ours.  If  the  rate 

ported  out  the  bill  H.R.  537«.wmcn  ex  ™f??'*'"if^^    .t»™  imnart  Drottram     february 915,444  i,o«6,245 

^ded  the  Appalachian  Regional  De-  Although  the  APW  ™pact  program             » ^^  i.m.oao 

^^^A&t^QienbncWoTkBt^nH  does  not  and  cannot  totally  solve  our  im-     ^  ^ 943,113   i.i*z.w> 

SSS^aS  «S^SS»rated  the  employment  problem,  it  does   ^omple-  A    .    .---  m^  ua«5 

APW  ^pwtram     The    bill    was    over-  ment  the  other  programs  which  form  a     ];;        962,966  i.a^oa 

^SSmlSS^provS  by  a  320  to   67  network  of  action  to  improve  our  econ-  ^^^^..  «4,376  .,^4^ 

^"^"S^To^y'T^^^^i^^e     ""^e  PEP  program  is  one  example.  PEP     2^.^^  ;:;  iiSSSS  !;|:i^^ 
tatte  senate,  only  to  oe  vetoea  oy  i^^i^^ed  thousands  of  unemployed  and     u^^, 1.017. 450  i,3«o.iio 

^^^;.«^*t  nf  Chairman  JoHW  Blat-     underemployed   in   pubUc   service   jobs     __ - 

To  the  credit  oICTtunnanjoHjiJDi^  across  the  Nation  but  PEP  does  not  assist       source    PubUc  A»i»«an»  suustta,  Natiojei  (^nter  for 

irat  and  the  members  of  the  PUbUC  Works      acrt»S  ^^r^r"'^^"^    fTT   Vhn«.    in    the      Socm  statistics  Reportj  (January  1969  threoih  March  1977). 

rCwmnlttee    another  blU  was  soon  re-  buUdlng   tradesmen   and   tihose   in   tne  2^  q   ,rtii»t.t  oi  Heaitu,  Educatioo,  and  wtAre. 

SSS^wSch^va^  the  APW  program  construction  industry,  nor  the  thousanc^  

S;  VWlVd^own  form   This  legislation  of  allied  business  and  working  People.  unemployment  insurance-selected  data  on  state 

iUIt,^^^^  both  Houses  and  was  en-  The   APW   Impact   program    and    H.R.  PROfiRAMS 

!5StaS^St  y^?  18071  serve  to  mi  this  need  and  at  the 

^SJE^tSr^STdiys  of  this  session,  same  time  assist  economicaly  hard-Wt  Ama,.  weekly 

mS?^^^SuL£S,?Jl«d4lthme  communities  in  building  urgently  needed  ,n.,ed  un.,p^,eM 

IS  ''^:f^r  'SfS???  %^^^  "T^'v^'sS^accelerated  public  works 

S5..^iS  Ss  Tir^SnSS^P^  used  successfully  in  the  15th  District  of  nnm  workers 

Srt  f^^  S^  topa«t?SSm  wis  California,  which  I  have  the  privilege 

S2?J  L*Sf  n^lS^  memSTrf  the  of  representing.  My  district  lies  in  the  i969 

JSS  ^^^ISttSTSS^ring   heart  of  one  of  the  ri^^hest  a^rtcuitm^^    Sly.:::::::;:::  lil?^:^ 

M160T1  regions  in  the  world,  but  unemployment     „™rt..   ..Ul 1, 300.104 

comndttee  of  the  PubUc  WorKs  uomm«  unemployment  and  in  June  had  an  Aut«t-.  ^^jas 

tee.  I  stated  tha^-  ^employment  rate  of  8.8  percent,  sea-  ^oSr.**    .::::::::      ^937 

Tb«  o«nmiti»«  may  wish  to  develop  a  mow  -gnally    adjusted    to    8.4    percent.    The  November }S???2 

compr1wn«ive  bUl  th»t  would  ^^^^J-^^  sSodesto-Turlock  labor  market,  though  o««-^'                  '•"*«» 

anuwnt  and  extend  the  program  over  several  ^^^^^^^^^^  ^  Qj^jor  labor  market,  had                  ,970 

y**"-  an   astounding    unemployment   rate   of  January j-SiMS 

The   bill    under    consideration    today  ng  percent,  nonseasonally  adjusted.  The  ^^'^<y ----   \%)-^^ 

gives  the  APW  impact  program  new  life  national  rate  was  5.5  percent  seasonally  Apni.:".:iII"III.—   i;769;603 

for  2  years  and  authorizes  $600  million  adjusted  and  6.2  percent,  nonseasonally  May  - im2'5m 

each  year.  adjusted.  The  State  of  California  had  a  jJJJ^ V..::".   i]  760, 947 

Mr. Chairman, H.R.  16071  iB  principally  seasonally  adjusted  rate  of  6.1  percent  aurusl^.... WJ^'^^l 

aimed  at  assisting  areas  of  high  unem-  ^nd  nonseasonally  adjusted  rate  at  6.5  ^SSh*' '."".'.   \.7Z*.*ii 

ploymait  and  Jireas  that  will  suffer  eco-  percent.  November  fSiSf/? 

namic  problems  resulting  from  new  en-  vve  in  the  15th  District  of  California,  o«emb«r     z.3e5,zi4 

Tlronmental    legi^tion    that    may    put  therefore,  are  particularly  aware  of  the                u^i 

plants  out  of  business,  and  people  out  of  problems  of  liigh  unemployment  and  the  j„„„,y 2,79«,6i3 

work  in  those  plants.  resulting  spin-off  effects  in  terms  of  in-  February 2  577  M5 

The  PubUc  Works  Committee  recog-  creased  welfare  costs  and  less  revenue  ^^^^   ""::::::::::::   2',282;»4« 

nizes   that   the  Economic  Development  going  into  local  government  than  would  May ?  Sz  I76 

Administration  Ifi  the  agency  m  the  Fed-  be  if  we  had  full  employment.  ]|;j« 1992:940 

eral    Oovemment    which   has    the    best  So  it  was  that  when  the  last  APW  leg-  ^^^^^i      .; '■  9^.248 

track  record  In  dealing  with  such  prob-  tslation  was  enacted,  two  projects  were  ^Ptember 1  7?!  32Z 

terns  and  the  committee  has  authorized  readily  approved  by  Uie  EDA  in  the  15th  j^'^J^,    '::::::::   i!  878]  625 

this  additional  tool  and  funds  In  order  District.  One  $73,600  grant  provided  im-  December 2.221, 4«8 

that  the  EDA  may  expand  its  valuable  rnediate  construction  jobs  for  the  unem-  __^ 

services  to  communities  suffering  from  ployed  and  imderemployed  in  Modesto       source:  social  Security  Bulletins. 

environmental  unemployment.  and  assisted  the  Stanislaus  County  gov-                 mpKAY    Mr    Chairman    will  the 

Although  there  may  be  questions  in  the  emment  in  providing  needed  warehous-  _^,^„ J^*;*^Xl ,        cnairman,  win  «i 

minds  of  many  here  today  about  some  mg  space  at  two  locations.                                  lirT.  mT^ai  t    I  will  be  alad  to  vield  to 

SS^iona.  I  believe  that  when  the  total  Another  $80,000  grant  was  put  to  effec-  ,^^;,„^,^ZJJf,,i^utah 

bS  i^SSin*  the  APW  impact  program,  tlve  use  in  Patterson,  by  helping  the  city  ^^^  ««'jyf^!??!l^r^"'^'^_„_  j  ,^,  ^^ 

ta  ttSroSS   examined,   it  will   merit  to  remodel  the  city  hall  and  fire  staUon.         Mr.  Mc^AY^  !!Li^S^v^'lf  S  ^1 

the  OTWwhetaiing  support  of  the  mem-  we  are  working  with  other  cities  in  the  at  this  point  to  a^^o^/^**  f  ^f  Jf,  J^^.f^^ 

Ute^erwnemnn*      w  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^         ^j^^  ^^"" w^^?«'^n«or 

^queetton  ma,  also  be  raised,  "Why  accelerated  pubUc  works  impact  program  ,  J  ^ave  been  yei^  pleas^to  oo^onsor 

APW     w^TthT  Bureau     of     Labor  for  needed  assistance  for  similar  projects  the  same  legis^tion  in  P^^  ir»tanc« 

Rustics    S  iS^ latest  report,  shows  a  to  benefit  local  citizens  and  provide  jobs.  wiUi  the  genUeman  from  California  -Mr. 
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McPaix)  and  with  others.  I  have  been 
very  pleased  to  associate  with  them  and 
commend  those  who  work  so  diligently. 
This  legislation  should  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  present  administration  some 
time  earlier.  I  hope  he  will  now  do  so. 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McPALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  for  his  diligence  in  assisting  the 
committee  in  putting  this  bill  together 
and  bringing  it  before  this  body. 

I  also  want  to  associate  myself  with 
all  of  the  accolades  that  have  been  made 
to  the  membership  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  all  aware  of  the 
situation  in  which  the  American  people 
find  their  economy  today. 

Rising  unemployment  coupled  with  in- 
flation has  cut  the  economic  heart  out  of 
countless  communities.  More  people  have 
be«i  thrown  out  of  work  or  rendered  un- 
deremployed than  at  any  time  within 
recent  mranory. 

H.R.  16071,  the  accelerated  public 
works  bill,  would  raise  the  level  of  this 
year's  authorization  for  special  impact 
area  APW  assistance  to  $500  million.  As 
the  Representative  of  the  dynamic  and 
rapidly  industrializing  Seventh  District 
of  Georgia.  I  must  rise  in  support  of  the 
accelerated  public  works  bill. 

This  bill  has  a  twofold  purpose.  First, 
it  is  a  bill  to  combat  unemployment 
through  effective  stimulation  of  the  con- 
struction, building  trades  and  supporting 
Industries.  Second,  it  wUl  provide  public 
investment  for  needed  community 
projects. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  know 
that  others  will  participate  in  this  de- 
bate, and  go  into  the  specifics  of  this 
legislation  with  regard  to  its  funding  and 
the  mechanics  of  its  eventual  impiemen- 
Ution.  But  let  me  outline  briefly,  for  the 
public's  sake,  the  meaning  of  this  legis- 
lation and  the  effect  which  we  plan  for  it. 

Not  long  ago.  I  received  a  telephone 
call  from  an  tmemployed  engineer.  He 
told  me  that  he  could  understand  other 
people  wanting  pay  raises  and  additional 
fringe  benefits,  but  the  only  pa>  raise  he 
wanted  was  from  nothing  to  someUiing, 
and  the  only  fringe  benefit  he. wanted 
was  a  job. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  focus  of 
this  bill  is  on  the  creation  of  jobs  in  the 
construction  industry.  I  believe  we  need 
to  recognize  as  well  that  the  new  proj- 
ects started  under  this  legislation  will 
have  what  economists  call  a  "multiplier 
effect"  on  the  economy.  That  is  to  say 
that  for  every  dollar  the  Government 
puts  into  the  direct  construction  of  a 
needed  sewer  or  water  line  it  will  create 
so  many  dollars  more  in  Jobs  and  pur- 
chasing power  for  the  people  in  the 
area. 

Thus,  we  will  take  at  least  a  strong, 
first,  positive  step  to  meet  the  problems 
associated   with  unemployment  in  the 

general  economy.  I  might  add  at  this 

point  that  whenever  legislators,  busi- 
nessmen, or  economists  gather  and  talk 

about  that  particular  economic  problem 


i 


or  another  one,  invarisJaly  all  the  pro- 
iMsals  for  an  immediate  and  speciflc 
remedy,  whether  it  be  Job  retraining  or 
a  tariff,  boil  down  to  "we  must  set  all  our 
actions  In  the  context  of  a  more  fully 
employed  economy."  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
is  what  this  bill  intends  to  do. 

Through  this  legislation  I  anticipate 
substantial  across-the-board  relief, 
which  this  country  has  not  been  able  to 
gain  elsewhere,  from  unemployment  and 
its  attendant  problems,  and  I  anticipate 
specific  relief  for  those  areas  of  the  coun- 
lr>-  which  have  been  especially  hard  hit 
by  the  slowdown  In  our  economy.  In 
my  own  district,  three  counties  now 
stand  to  put  numbers  of  persons  back 
on  the  job  rolls  and  to  build  essential 
community  facilities  should  this  bill  be- 
come law. 

Community  facilities  to  be  built  under 
a  new  Accelerated  Public  Works  Act  in- 
clude water  purification  plants,  sewer 
lines,  and  countless  othe/  essential 
items  long  proven  needed,  but  too  long 
neglected.  These  items  of  public  invest- 
ment affect  the  health,  safety  and  eco- 
nomic well-behig  of  every  citizen  of  the 
seventh  district. 

When  I  say  that  these  projects  have 
a  demonstrated  need  and  that  the  money 
will  not  be  wasted.  I  would  only  ask  and 
remind  all  of  you:  How  many  water  p\u-- 
iflcation  plants  and  new  sewer  systems 
which  both  enhance  our  environment  and 
attract  industry  have  been  turned  down 
by  the  administration? 

Is  it  necessary  for  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  to  return  ap- 
plications for  needed  projects  to  our 
commimitlee  due  to  lack  of  adequate 
funds?  How  many  more  of  thest.  proj- 
ects could  be  built  if  funds  were  avail- 
able? How  many  jobs  have  been  lost  by 
inaction? 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  these  are  the  hard, 
bedrock  reasons  why  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  is  a  soimd  pultlic  investment. 

I  know  that  I  sp«tk  for  many  in  this 
Chamber  today  when  I  convey  the  feel- 
ings of  my  own  constituents.  Most  dis- 
tressing to  the  EDA  designated  counties 
has  been  the  knowledge  that  their  plight 
has  be«i  recognized  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment but  that  recognition  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  until  now  has  carried 
with  it  no  funds  to  combat  the  problem. 
With  the  passage  of  this  bill,  reoc^nition 
will  no  longer  be  a  footnote  to  the  even- 
tual economic  revival  of  these  and  other 
areas,  but  will  instead  be  the  first  step 
in  a  meaningful  program  for  building  and 
restoring  the  economic  viability  of  the 
economy,  its  workers,  businesses,  and 
communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  consider  the  passage 
of  HJl.  16071,  the  accelerated  public 
works  bill,  a  necessity.  I  hope  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  my  colleagues 
concur. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  say  that  I  am 
in  full  support  of  the  bill  which  Is  before 
us  after  the  testimony  that  has  been 
given  by  those  who  oonu>leted  the  hear- 
higs  and  held  the  hearings  covering  125 
witnesses.  I  think  all  of  xis  are  very  fami- 
liar with  the  context  of  the  bill  and  the 


report  that  was  put  out.  The  bill  was  out 
in  time.  E^reryone  had  an  opportimity  to 
read  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  bring  to  the  House 
today  HJl.  16071  which  amends  and  ex- 
tends the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Develc«)ment  Act  of  1966.  This  act  pro- 
vides Federal  assistance,  in  cooperation 
with  the  States,  to  communities,  areas. 
and  regions  in  the  United  Staies  that 
have  fallen  behind  our  Nation's  main- 
stream of  economic  growth.  The  purpose 
of  the  act  is  to  assist  areas  in  economic 
distress.  These  are  areas,  both  rural  and 
urban,  suffering  from  high  unemploy- 
ment, underemployment,  and  outmigra- 
tion.  It  is  both  an  urban  and  niral  pro- 
gram. 

The  act  stresses  the  planning  process 
in  developing  goals  for  economic  growth 
and  provides  grants  for  public  facilities, 
loans  and  giiarantees  for  business  devel- 
opment, and  tecJinlcaJ  assistance. 

The  Special  Subcommittee  on  Eco- 
nomic Development  Programs  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  proixnals  to  revise  and 
extend  this  act  earlier  this  year.  As  a  re- 
sult of  the  testimony  received  at  these 
hearings.  HH.  16071  was  introduced  and 
reported  favorably  wlUi  an  amendment 
by  the  full  committee  on  August  7. 

The  bill  extends  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  for  1  addi- 
tional year,  through  fiscal  1874.  It  makes 
improvements  1&  ^y<«t.ing  economic  de- 
velc^unent  programs  and  provides  new 
programs  of  assistance  to  individuals 
and  businesses  which  suffer  economic 
hardship  from  lmr^<"""  of  environ- 
mental quality  standards. 

Section  2  of  Uie  bill  adds  two  new 
sentences  to  the  purpose  clause  of  the 
act  to  recogniw  that  economic  distress 
has  brought  about  substantial  migration 
which  is  frustrating  orderly  national 
growth  and  aggravating  economic  and 
social  conditions  in  both  rural  areas  and 
central  cities,  and  that  orderly  growth 
should  recognize  economic  disorders. 

ORANTS   rOS   PUBLIC   TACBXtOa 

Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  the  act 
to  improve  the  public  facility  grant  pro- 
gram. Tht  annual  authortcation  of  $800 
million  for  the  regular  public  facility 
grant  and  supplementary  grant  pro- 
gram— ^which  provides  permanent  jobs 
through  long-term  development — is  ex- 
tended for  an  additional  year  through 
fiscal  year  1»74.  Tlie  maximum  Federal 
share  of  total  project  cost  is  Increased 
from  80  to  90  percent,  to  help  the  areas 
showing  the  greate6t  need  but  unable  to 
raise  the  local  shuv. 

Mso.  a  separate  authorisation  of  $500 
million  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal 
years  197S  and  1974  is  provided  for  the 
public  works  impact  program  enacted 
into  law  in  August  of  last  year  1971. 
This  program  is  designed  to  provide  im- 
mediate useful  work  to  the  unemployed 
in  distressed  areas  on  backlog  of  pubUo 
facility  projects  ready  for  construction. 

One  of  the  principal  objections  to  this 
program  raiaad  last  year  was  that  it 
would  take  too  long  to  get  these  projects 
into  the  construction  stage  in  order  to 
have  an  iounecUate  benefit  to  the  un- 
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employed.  Kxpertenre  ha«  demon- 
strated the  program  can  get  the  unem- 
ployed to  wortc  rapidly.  The  Economic 
Devetoinnent  Administration  has  done 
an  excellent  Job  In  responding  to  the  In- 
tent at  the  Congrees.  The  guldellnee  re- 
quire that  projects  are  to  be  under  con- 
struction within  3M2  mmiths  from  the 
date  of  approval. 

The  Initial  fiscal  1973  appropriation 
and  a  subsequent  supplemental  appro- 
priation were  obligated  by  the  end  of 
January  of  this  year,  and  more  funds  are 
badly  needed  for  this  emergency  job- 
creating  program. 

rtMAWCIAI,   ASSISTANCE  TO*,  bttshtess 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  the  busi- 
ness loon  program  to  add  authority  to 
guarantee  up  to  90  percent  of  the  ovit- 
standtng  balaxice  of  a  loan  to  a  private 
borrower  and  up  to  90  percent  of  the 
remaining  rental  pajanents  under  a  lease. 
TJnAst  current  law.  cmly  working  capital 
loaas  may  be  guaranteed  and  otily  then 
in  connection  with  direct  loan  under  this 
program. 

•flie  maxinnmi  Federal  participation 
In  direct  loans  is  increased  from  M  per- 
cent to  75  percent. 

These  changes  will  give  the  aecretary 
greacer  IterihlUty  to  assisting  businesses 
In  economically  lagging  areas  and  will 
Increaae  tbe  overall  supply  ot  capital  for 
such  businesses  by  eneouraglng  partici- 
peUon  of  private  lendlflg  Institutions. 

"nie  bfU  extends  the  anniiid  authoriza- 
tion of  tl70  milMon  for  this  program  for 
an  additional  year,  through  fiscal  1974. 

TBcmnCAL    ABStBTANCX 

Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  the  tech- 
nical assistance  provisions  to  permit  the 
Seoreiary  to  asatet  tppUcants  who  are 
unable  to  oMaln  expertiM  needed  to  ap- 
ply for  eooDoailc  development  aetistanoe 
under  the  act,  and  to  defray  op  to  100 
perent  of  eoonomle  devMopmnt  plan- 
ning uuiptaeee  or  Indian  tribes. 

mntAi,  orEHATiNfl  oowb  or  vocation al 
rmittuniQ  TMSLrrvm 

Also  authorlwjd  are  grants  of  up  to  75 
percent  of  tin  coat  of  (H>eratlan  of  voca- 
tional education  faoiiltiaa  constructed 
wlt^  grants  under  title  I  of  this  acU 
Tbese  gnnts  are  available  for  any  2  years 
during  the  &-year  peeiod  beginning  with 
"nfK-^^w^Pt  of  tUs  l««laiation.  They  are 
intonded  to  help  ease  the  period  during 
which  communltlefl  make  pflrmanent  ax- 
nuaflwaents  for  funding  new  vocaUonal 
training  facilities.  Up  to  $15  million  an- 
nually may  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

COOKDUtAnOM 

In  aectiona  a,  6,  and  7  of  the  bill,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  better  coordination  of 
ecanomic  activities  of  looal  communities, 
economic  development  districts,  States, 
and  regional  economic  developmmt  oom- 
miS6i(»ifi.  The  amendments  in  the  bill 
establish  better  communication  and  as- 
sistance at  each  of  theee  levels  to  insure 
continuity  in  the  planning  process  for 
economic  growth. 

«■■•  ANB  msTmKT  vuaatLsrt 

Section  6  of  the  bill  makes  a  number 
of  changes  In  economic  development  as- 
sistance eligibility  criteria: 

Only  one  redevelopment  area — Instead 
of  two — would  be  necessary  for  forma- 


tion of  an  economic  development  district 

Assistance  to  nonredeveloijment  areas 
within  development  districts  would  be 
permitted  if  the  benefits  accrue  to  rede- 
velopment areas  within  the  district 

Economic  development  districts  would 
be  assured  of  a  minimum  of  5  years'  ad- 
ministrative expenses.  A  new  authoriza- 
tion of  $20  million  annually  for  fiscal 
1973  and  1974  i«  provided  for  district 
planning  and  administrative  expenses. 

"me  moratorium  on  redeslgnatlon  of 
redevelopment  aieas  i.s  extended  until 
June  1,1974 

Areas  with  population  up  to  .506.000 — 
rather  than  the  ciurent  limit  of  250.000— 
may  be  designated  as  'economic  growth 
centers." 

Special  Impact  area  criteria  designed 
to  reach  pockets  of  economic  distress  in 
urban  and  rural  commimities  or  neigh- 
borhoods without  regard  to  political  or 
other  subdivisions  or  boundaries  is  re- 
defined. 

RXCIONAl.  CK>MMia«IONS 

Section  7  amends  the  regional  plan- 
ning oommission  provisions  of  the  act. 

To  date,  seven  regions  have  beoi  de- 
signated by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
These  are  Upper  Great  Lakes.  Ozarks. 
Rrar  Comers.  Coastal  Plains.  New  Eng- 
land. Old  West,  and  the  Pacific  North- 
west regions.  The  Old  West  Region  and 
the  Pacific  Northwest  region  have  been 
designated  by  the  Secretary  this  year. 
Bxoept  for  these  new  regions,  the  process 
of  preparing  long  range  economic  de- 
velopment plans  for  each  region  has  been 
underway  since  1967. 

A  separate  annual  authorization  of 
$100  million  is  provided  for  each  re- 
gional oommisalan  that  has  an  overall 
economic  development  plan  completed 
and  approved  by  the  Secretary.  Poiu: 
such  commissions  have  completed  their 
plans.  A  $20  million  annual  authoriza- 
tion is  provided  for  each  commission  that 
has  not  yet  an  approved  economic  plan. 
Three  such  commissions  are  in  this 
category. 

POWnS  or   THK    SCCXXTABT 

Section  8  of  the  bill  contains  conform- 
ing amendments  to  permit  the  Secretary 
to  administer  the  lease  and  loan  guar- 
antee authority  made  available  under 
this  Mil  in  the  same  manner  as  he  is 
permitted  to  administer  the  loan  pro- 
gram luider  existing  law. 

EUvniOlTMrifTAL    HrFBCTB 

Section  9  of  this  bill  adds  a  new  title 
vm  to  the  act.  This  title  contains  two 
sections.  The  first  section  provides  as- 
sistance to  IndUlduals  who  become  un- 
employed because  of  Federal  actions  to 
improve  the  environment.  The  second 
section  provides  assistance  for  businesses 
to  finance  the  cost  of  pollution  control 
fftcilltiea  when  a  Federal  or  State  action 
to  Improve  the  enviroiunent  would  other- 
wise close  the  business  and  result  in  Job 
loss. 

The  first  section  of  the  title  authorizes 
$100  million  to  provide  assistance  to  each 
Individtial  certified  as  being  unemployed 
as  a  result  of  an  enviroimiental  standard 
or  order.  Such  individuals  would  be  eli- 
gible for  unemployment  compensation 
equal  to  at  least  80  percent  of  his  former 
weekly  wage  for  a  period  not  longer  than 
78  weeks.  Mortgage  and  rental  payments 


up  to  1  year  would  be  available  to  such 
an  individual  if  he  has  recrtved  notice 
of  foreclosure  or  eviction  from  his  resi- 
dence. 

Reemployment  assistance  undM-  exist- 
ing laws,  as  well  as  moving  ejfpenses,  are 
provided  when  such  Individual  is  unable 
to  find  employment  witliin  a  reasonable 
distance  of  his  residence,  but  does  find 
employment  beyond  that  distance. 

"The  second  section  of  title  Vm  would 
authorize  $100  million  annually  for  fiscal 
1973  and  1974  for  long-term,  low-interest 
loan  assistance — 30  years,  3  percent — to 
busineaees  to  finance  the  cost  of  pollution 
control  facilities  when  a  Federal  or  State 
environmental  quality  standard  or  order 
would  otherwise  close  the  buslnees  and 
result  In  Job  loes. 

The  totid  new  authorizations  in  this 
bill,  designed  to  assist  in  the  eo<Hiaaiic 
growth  of  this  Nation,  Is  $3,177,600,000. 
The  dreadful  impact  unemployment  has 
on  the  NatJcn'B  economy  and  on  the  lives 
of  our  citizens  is  of  conoem  to  all  of  us 
regardless  of  party.  This  Is  a  small  price 
to  pay  to  assist  in  deveK^lng  our  econ- 
omy, create  Jobs,  and  restore  dignity  to 
many  of  our  unemployed  cltlaene. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman,  as  a  coauthor  of  a  companion 
bill.  I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R. 
10071,  a  bill  designed  to  provide  needed 
jobs  in  areas  of  high  unemployment. 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1872,  unemploy- 
ment averaged  5.8  percent.  ITils  means 
that  almost  six  people  of  every  100,  who 
are  actively  seeking  a  Job,  are  unsuooess- 
ful.  This  me«i3  that  approximately  5 
million  people  in  our  81 -minion-person 
labor  market  are  still  out  looking  tot  a 
Job. 

Of  those  millions  who  are  out  of  work. 
1,180,000  have  been  imsuccessfully  seek- 
ing a  job  for  almost  4  months — 3  months 
and  3  weeks,  to  be  exact. 

What  are  the  results  of  this  high  tm- 
employment  rate? 

First,  obviously,  the  breadwinner  is  de- 
prived the  dignity  of  bringing  home  a 
paycheck. 

Second,  his  family  is  denied  the  secu- 
rity of  knowing  from  w  here  the  next  meal 
is  coming. 

Third,  society  does  not  gain  from  the 
fruits  of  his  labor. 

Fourth,  rather  than  adding  to  the 
strength  of  America,  the  unemployed 
drain  tax  dollars  which  could  be  f  unneled 
into  education,  health  care,  law  enforce- 
ment, or  into  some  other  Important  area. 
In  fact.  State  imemployment  Instmmce 
programs  paid  an  estimated  $739.3  mil- 
lion in  benefits  in  March  1972. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  provide  jobs 
performing  vueful  services  for  those 
seeking  employment. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  provide 
funds  to  those  areas,  which  have  been 
particularly  hard  liit  by  unemployment, 
in  order  to  assist  the  communities  in 
building  necessary  public  facilities,  such 
as  nursing  homes,  hospitals,  libraries, 
water,  and  sewer  lines. 

Our  country  needs  jobs — preferably 
Jobs  in  the  private  sector  of  a  growing, 
expanding  economy.  But  when  the  econ- 
omy Is  not  growing  or  expanding  stif- 
ficlently,  then  the  Government  must  as- 
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sume  the  obligation  of  being  tht  employ- 
er of  last  resort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  endorse  the  bill,  HJl. 
16071,  and  I  urge  my  coUeagiies  to  pass 
this  measure  overwhelmingly. 

Mrs.  GBASSO.  Mr.  Chairmsui,  the  need 
Is  urgent  for  passage  of  H.R.  16071.  Sec- 
tion 107,  which  deals  with  the  public 
works  impact  program,  is  of  special  con- 
cern to  districts  like  the  Sixth  Congres- 
sional District  which  I  serve. 

Section  107  creates  a  public  works  im- 
pact program  to  assist  areas  of  high  un- 
employment, low-income  concentration, 
or  substantial  outmigration.  This  provi- 
.sion  would  authorize  $500  million  for  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  to  allow  payment  of 
up  to  100  percent  of  the  cost  of  public 
works  projecte  to  these  hard-pressed 
areas. 

The  unemployment  situation  in  Con- 
necticut is  far  above  the  national  aver- 
age. In  my  State,  8.5  percent  of  the  work- 
ing force  is  unemployed.  The  Sixth  Dis- 
trict includes  all  or  parts  of  seven  labor 
districts,  as  detennined  by  the  State  la- 
bor department.  In  only  one  area  is  the 
unemployment  rate  below  the  State  aver- 
age. In  three  areas  entirely  within  my 
district,  the  rate  is  over  11  percent.  Bris- 
tol has  17.6  percent.  New  Britain  and 
Torringtcm  areas  each  liave  1.4  per- 
cent. 

The  situation  in  these  areas  remains 
critical.  The  people  in  my  district  need 
jobs.  They  want  jobs.  Furthermore,  pre- 
liminary figures  in  my  district  opinion 
poll  indicate  that  a  vast  majority  of  those 
who  returned  questionnaires  favor  in- 
creased Federal  spending  on  temporary 
public  works  projects  to  provide  work 
opportunity  for  the  unemployed. 

As  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the  McPall 
accelerated  public  works  bill,  I  commend 
the  action  <rf  the  committee  in  providing 
section  107  in  HJi.  16071.  Passage  of  this 
legislation  would  meet  two  pressing 
needs:  the  creation  of  badly  needed 
municipal  facilities  as  well  as  badly 
needed  Jobs. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Federal  employment 
in  public  works  should  only  be  a  tem- 
porary measure  in  times  of  emergency. 
This  emergency  situation  is  and  has  been 
a  part  of  the  fabric  of  life  in  northwest 
Connecticut  far  too  long.  I  urge  passage 
of  H.R.  16071  so  that  unemployed  people 
in  my  district  and  throughout  the  Nation 
may  sotxi  begin  working  on  ne^ed  pub- 
lic works  projects.  In  anticipation  of  that 
time  when  employment  in  the  private 
sector  may  remove  the  need  for  such 
measures. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee  along 
with  his  committee  members  who  have 
very  dlligaitly  put  together  a  blU  aimed 
at  the  very  heart  of  some  of  America's 
most  crucial  problems.  A  high  percent- 
age of  crime,  poverty,  poor  health,  urban 
blight,  and  welfare  problems  can  be 
traced  directly  to  cme  source — lack  of 
Jobs. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  with  the 
portion  of  this  bill  referred  to  as  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  Impact  program. 
Under  this  program  communities  across 
America  woidd  receive  $600  million  in 
each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years  to  com- 


bat  high   imen«>loynient    and   provide 
badly  needed  permanent  public  facllitlee. 

This  bill  is  not  a  welfare  or  "make- 
work"  propoeal.  It  Is  a  program  to  put 
skilled  workers  back  to  work.  One  of 
America's  greatest  assets  Is  its  reservoir 
of  skilled  workers.  Today  too  many  of 
these  people  are  sitting  idle  through  no 
fault  of  their  own.  Every  day  they  are  un- 
employed our  Nation  loses  the  benefit  of 
their  talents.  The  people  I  am  talking 
about  are  the  Nation's  carpenters,  brick- 
layers, heavy  machinery  operators,  elec- 
tricians, and  other  craftsmen. 

Not  only  will  these  people  get  back  to 
work  to  support  their  families  and  com- 
mimities. the  communities  will  have  new 
libraries,  police  stations,  community  cen- 
ters, storm  drainage  syst«ns,  street 
lights,  hospitals,  water  purification 
plants,  and  other  similar  projects. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  need  for  such  a  program.  For  3 
years  now  we  have  be«i  assiu-ed  that  the 
unemployment  problem  has  been  solved 
and  that  prosperity  is  on  the  way.  In 
July,  national  imemployment  was  5.8 
percent,  seasonally  adjusted  to  5.5  per- 
cent. There  were  5,173,000  persons  out  of 
work.  In  one  county  in  my  congressional 
district,  unemployment  was  at  6.8  per- 
cent in  Jime.  I  hardly  consider  this 
prosperity"  and  it  is  difficult  to  tell  these 
people  that  there  is  no  unemployment 
problem.  Last  year  the  President  vetoed 
.similar  legislation  after  It  had  been 
passed  by  substantisd  margins  by  both 
the  House  and  Senate.  In  the  meantime, 
such  drastic  measures  as  wage-price  con- 
trols and  export  embargoes  have  been  in- 
stituted. 

Meanwhile,  the  unemployment  situa- 
tion has  not  substantially  improved.  I 
think  it  is  time  we  ceased  pret«idlng 
that  no  problem  exists.  This  legislation 
will  make  substantial  strides  toward  im- 
proving the  unemployment  situation  and 
it  has  my  wholehearted  support.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  again  Join  with  me  in 
telling  the  President  that  we  do  not  ac- 
cept a  5.5  percent  unemployment  rate 
and  we  do  not  want  more  than  5  million 
Americans  and  their  families  to  continue 
to  suffer  the  economic  hardships  and 
stigma  of  being  unempioyed. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HH.  16071,  legislation  to 
authorize  needed  ftmds  for  fiscal  years 
1973  and  1974  for  programs  authorized 
under  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Develc^ment  Act. 

As  we  know  all  too  well,  the  imemploy- 
ment rate  has  continued  at  untolerably 
high  levels  in  this  country  for  better  than 
2  years,  and  has,  in  fact,  been  well  over 
5  percent  for  the  post  24  months.  Among 
many  segments  of  the  economy,  this  rate 
is  evMi  higher.  For  example,  14.8  percent 
of  teenagers  were  unemployed  according 
to  Department  of  Labor  statistics  for 
July,  10.9  percent  of  construction  work- 
ers, and  7.3  percent  of  Vietnam  veterans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  unemployment 
situation  and  the  drain  it  represents  an 
the  entire  economy,  cannot  be  allowed 
to  continue.  Enactment  of  HIL  16071 
will  demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  the  Con- 
gress to  take  positive  measures  to  reduce 
substantially  the  unemployment  rote  and 
to  offer  the  dignity  of  work  to  many  of 


the  more  than  5  million  persons  who 
are  currently  unemployed. 

Especially  important,  in  my  view.  &ie 
provisions  of  HJl.  16071  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  public  works  programs 
to  $500  million  yearly  for  fiscal  years 
1973  and  1974.  The  first  year's  experi- 
ence with  the  puWic  works  Impact  pro- 
gram has  indicated  highly  satisfactory 
results,  both  in  Job  creaticaa  and  in  the 
construction  on  needed  public  facilities. 
In  addition,  continuation  of  current  au- 
thorization levels  for  accelerated  public 
works  for  the  next  2  years  will  help  to 
provide  needed  Federal  assistance  in  em- 
ployment creatlOTi  in  especially  hard-hit 
areas.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  aims  of 
this  program  may  be  more  fully  devel- 
oped through  Increased  appropriations 
to  meet  the  authorization  amounts  which 
have  been  specified. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  like  once  again 
to  emphasize  my  belief  that  support  for 
the  measure  now  before  us  repreeents  a 
responsible  step  towso^  meeting  the  es- 
sential need  of  our  Nation's  unem- 
ployed— the  need  for  cMistructlve  job 
opportunities. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  pending  bill,  HB.  16071. 
The  need  for  the  legislation  is  readily 
apparent  as  has  been  fully  detailed  In 
the  committee  report  and  in  the  explana- 
tion by  my  colleagues. 

I  was  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of 
the  accelerated  public  works  Impact 
program,  an  integral  part  of  this  bill. 
As  reported,  the  bin  authorizes  $500 
million  for  the  current  yeau-  and  another 
$500  million  for  fiscal  1974. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  cm  Public  Works 
for  bringing  forward  this  compreh«i- 
slve  measme  to  provide  for  public  works 
and  economic  development. 

My  own  area  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  is  hard 
hit  by  unemployment  and  we  are  l^ 
no  means  the  exception.  There  are  poc- 
kets of  serious  unemployment  through- 
out the  Nation  and  Federal  assistance 
is  essential. 

In  New  York  State  we  now  have  an 
unemployment  rate  of  6  percent,  slighUy 
higher  than  the  national  average. 

In  the  Buffalo  metropolitan  area,  the 
unemployment  rate  is  a  whopping  8.2 
percent  and  the  outlook  is  not  good.  Just 
this  week,  the  banner  headline  in  our 
evening  newspaper  was  the  announce- 
ment of  another  plant  closing  which  will 
put  another  450  people  out  of  work. 

The  pending  bill  contains  a  number 
of  changes  and  improvements  In  pro- 
grams to  aid  depressed  areas.  The  Com- 
mittee on  PuWlc  Works  has  done  an  ex- 
ceDent  Job  of  blending  these  varied  ap- 
proaches Into  a  coordinated  program. 
The  accelerated  public  works  Impact 
program  provides  80  percent  construc- 
tlcm  grants  to  local  goventments  in  high 
unemployment  "special  Impact"  areas. 
This  program  is  important  as  it  pro- 
vides help  on  two  fronts  by  assistins 
local  governments  In  buUdmg  needed 
faculties,  such  as  sewa«e  treatment 
plants,  putaUe  structures,  and  so  forth. 
It  also  provides  immediate  emptogrment 
to  persons  In  the  buildlnc  trades,  which 
ore  aDMBc  tbe  groups  hardest  hit  by 
unemployment. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  H-R.  16071 
and  urge  Its  passage. 

Mr.  HATHAWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
bill  before  us  today  is  much  needed. 
Thirty  thousand  unemployed  persons  in 
Maine  can  attest  to  that  need.  So  can  the 
long  list  of  public  works  proiacts  left  un- 
done: Storm  drainage  systems,  libraries, 
police  stations,  nursing  homes,  commu- 
mty  centers,  airport  facilities,  hospi- 
tals, water  purification  plants,  and  water 
and  sewer  lines. 

This  biU,  particularly  the  section  au- 
thorizing $500  mUlion  a  year  for  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  impact  program, 
will  eflactively  pinpoint  an  attack  on  job- 
lessness. 

The  proposal  will  help  create  addition- 
al employment  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry, including  the  building  trades, 
which  suffers  from  an  unemployment  rate 
of  approximately  12  pcrceiit.  Local  gov- 
emmente  would  be  provided  with  80  per- 
cent construction  grants  for  needed  pub- 
lic projects  such  as  storm  drainage 
systems,  libraries,  poUce  stations,  com- 
munity centers,  street  Ughts  and  traffic 
signals,  airport  facilities,  hospitals,  ware- 
houaw,  water  purification  plants,  and 
other  similar  projects. 

There  are  presently  5  milUon  men  and 
wom«n  unempOoyed  in  the  United  States. 
This  proposal  will  not  provide  jobs  for 
all  these  people,  but  it  should  help  reduce 
the  unamploynaant  count  to  a  level  that 
is  hMUthl«r  for  the  economy. 

Thia  kind  of  program  would  not  only 
provide  urawiUy  needed  Jobs,  but  it  would 
also  rpg^*  our  nirai  communities  more 
attractive  to  outside  industry  by  furnish- 
ing necessary  pulilic  services. 

Mr  RANQEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
3UPP<»t  of  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Devedopment  Act  Amendments  of 

1972. 

At  a  time  when  unemployment  Qontm- 
\^a  to  skyrocket,  this  legislation  is  criU- 
cal  Under  the  public  works  impact  pro- 
gram. 1600  million  would  be  made  avail- 
able for  each  of  the  next  2  flecal  years 
to  provide  100-percent  Federal  matching 
funds  for  areas  of  high  uBempioyment 
and  concentrated  tow  income.  Under  the 
envixtxunoatal  effects  program,  $100  mil- 
lion would  be  ftuthorlaed  to  aid  those 
workezs  who  have  loet  their  Jobs  through 
fMenJ  environmentoi  eofornement.  I 
believe  we  h»Te  a  ajoral  obligation  to 
MSiak  tboee  who  must  sacrifice  their  Jobs 
to  help  protect  our  environment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  eaeh  day  I  receive  mail 
from  eonstitaente  who  are  unemployed 
and  foUowing  monUut  of  searching,  are 
stUl  unable  to  find  Jobe  to  support  their 
famiUea.  Thie  bill,  at  which  I  am  proud 
to  be  a  coeiwnsor.  wiU  put  Congress  on 
reeocd  to  favec  of  the  creation  of  new 
ompioyBMnt  owwrtunittefc  Grant,  for 
puSTwoTta  and  *veloi»iBent  facilities 
and  for  voeatianal  tmtoing  faoiUttes  will 
emhte  our  local  governmeBto  to  belp  de- 
vdop  Wpf-lMTMng  ecoaomic  improve- 
y^^  aiMl  Joba  Furttaermore,  It  aUows 
ttt  to  foeiM  our  Federal  leeeurcee  on  those 

MTtftW  knoftsb  ajceaa.  rvaeai.  and  urban, 
wbiOi.  ars  taanbMt  bii  by  poverty  and 


The  pMi  hMocy  at  tte  Public  Works 
Mid  Trwmtn  Devetopmant  Act  deman- 
stratee  that  Congress  can  eOeetlvely  as- 


sist millions  of  Americans  by  funding 
permanent  Jobs  In  economically  dis- 
treesed  areas  in  cooperation  with  State 
and  local  governments. 
I  urge  passage  of  this  vital  legislation. 
Mr  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.B.  16071  which  authorizes 
a  $4.4  billion  package  for  public  works 
and  economic  development. 

This  important  legislation  contains  an 
accelerated  public  works  impact  pro- 
gram which  m>-  colleague  John  McFall 
and  I  pressed  for  since  March  of  this 
vear  The  bill  provides  for  $500  million 
a  year  through  fiscal  1974  for  an  un- 
mediate  job  creating  public  works  im- 
pact effort  in  areas  where  unemploy- 
ment is  significantly  above  the  national 
average,  as  In  the  eastern  parts  of  my 
own  district. 

The  impact  program  is  designed  also 
to  assist  these  communities  with  80-per- 
cent matching  grants  to  build  public  fa- 
cilities such  as  nursing  homes,  hospitals, 
libraries,  and  water  and  sewer  lines. 

When  we  first  Introduced  our  acceler- 
ated impact  program  this  year,  we  had 
caUed  for  an  increase  of  $475  million  for 
fiscal  1973.  I  was  gratified  to  see  that 
the  House  Public  Works  Committee  ap- 
proved an  increase  of  $500  million  per 
year  for  this  and  the  following  year. 

In  evaluatmg  last  year's  perform- 
ance the  committee  concluded  that  the 
program  had  been  "successfvd  in  creat- 
ing jobs  and  constructing  needed  fa- 
cilities." Our  action  today  in  support  of 
this  program  would  be  based  not  on  fu- 
ture promises  that  it  will  succeed  but 
on  proven  success  and  performance. 

Further,  the  program  has  been  effec- 
tive on  two  critical  fronts.  First.  It  has 
helped  local  governments  in  building 
needed  facilities,  which  drain  the  tax- 
payers pocketbook.  Second,  it  has 
created  immediate  employment  in  the 
building  trades,  which  are  among  the 
hardest  hit  unemployed  groups  in  the 
country. 

Clearly  it  has  been  an  effective  tool 
in  attacking  joblessness  and  relieving  the 
unemployment-inflation  crisis  which  has 
gripped  this  country  since  President 
Nixon  took  ofiQce  some  4  years  ago.  Diir- 
ing  that  period  of  time  we  have  seen  the 
bankruptcy  of  this  administration's 
trickledown  theory  which  offers  billions 
of  dollars  in  tax  breaks  to  business  in 
hopes  of  creating  Jobs.  This  approach 
lias  been  a  dismal  failure. 

We  have  consistently  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  adopt  immediately  an  acceler- 
ated public  works-public  employment 
strategy.  Last  June  he  responded  by 
vetoing  legislation  that  would  have  pro- 
vided $2  billion  for  such  a  program.  In- 
stead of  creating  jobs,  he  dispatched 
Secretary  of  Labor  James  Hodgson  with 
instructions  to  camouflage  our  unem- 
ployment crisis  and  proclaim  unemploy- 
ment as  only  "the  hole  in  the  doughnut. " 
WeU,  for  some  5  milUon  workers  across 
the  oountry,  with  600,000  in  California 
alone,  unemployment  is  indeed  a  tragic 
bole  in  their  lives. 

It,  is  our  responsibility  today  to  help 
overoome  that  tragedy  and  create  mean- 
ingful emptoyment  for  these  workers, 
and  I  urge  you  to  support  this  Job  creat- 
ing legislation. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
a  great  opportunity  before  us  today  In 
tlie  form  of  HJl.  16071,  the  «w;celerated 
public  works  legislation.  The  passage  of 
this  bin  will  increase  the  impact  pro- 
i,'ram  aathoriwitlon  to  $500  million  this 
fiscal  year  and  extend  the  program  for 
another  year  at  a  $500  million  authori- 
zation. I  am  happy  to  say  I  am  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bin. 

As  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  unadjusted  unemployment  rate  for 
the  United  States  in  June  1972  was  6.2 
percent.  In  my  home  State  of  Michigan, 
the  tmadjusted  vmemplo>Tnent  rate  for 
June  was  a  frightening  9.8  percent,  and 
a  total  of  370,000  people  were  unem- 
ployed in  Michigan.  In  July  of  1972,  these 
figures  rose  to  10.7  percent  of  the  labor 
force,  or  392,000  people  In  Michigan 
were  unemployed. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  is  a 
.step  forward  in  alleviating  this  serious 
problem.  New  jobs  will  be  created  in  that 
local  goverrunents  will  be  assisted  in  the 
building  of  badly  needed  facilities,  such 
as  .sewage  treatment  plants,  public  struc- 
tures, et  cetera.  This  will  proride  imme- 
diate help  to  persons  in  the  building 
trades,  some  of  the  most  affected  by 
unemployment. 

Leaders  of  organized  labor  have 
strongly  supported  legislation  to  Increase 
funding  of  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
grams to  combat  unemployment.  In- 
cluded in  this  group  are  Prank  Bonadio, 
president  of  the  BuUdlng  and  Construc- 
tion Trades  Department  of  the  APL-CTO, 
and  Andrew  J.  Blemiller,  director.  De- 
partment of  Legislation  for  the  APL- 

CIO. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  passage  of  this  much-needed  legis- 
lation. ^    .     , 

Mr  DRINAN.  Mr.  Chahrman.  I  nse  in 
support  of  H.B.  16071,  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act.  Massive 
imemployment  continues  to  plague  our 
country.  The  most  recent  figures  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  show  that  5.9  per- 
cent of  our  Nation's  workers  are  without 
jobs.  The  problem  hx  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts  Is  particularly  severe.  In 
January  1970,  the  unemployment  rate  of 
Massachusetts  was  4.4  percent.  By  Janu- 
ary of  the  following  year  unemployment 
had  risen  to  7  percent.  Prellmtoary  fig- 
ures for  Jtme  of  1972  show  that  unem- 
ployment In  Massachusetts  has  sky- 
rocketed to  a  shocking  level  of  8.3  per- 
cent. 

In  the  Boston  labor  area,  which  com- 
prises 78  cities  and  towns,  including  the 
communities  in  my  district  of  Waltham, 
Brookline,  and  Newton,  more  than 
107,000  workers  were  unemployed  as  of 
June  1972.  The  Fitchburg-Leominster  la- 
bor area,  also  In  my  district,  is  burdened 
with  an  tmemployment  rate  of  9.9  per- 
cent, with  4.100  people  out  of  work  in 
the  six  cities  and  towns  of  this  area. 

These  Individuals  must  have  Jobs.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  legislation  before 
us  today,  key  provisions  of  which  I  spon- 
sored months  ago,  will  help  meet  the 
needs  of  the  unemployed  in  my  district. 
In  Massachusetts,  and  throughout  our 
country. 

This  bill  authorizes  $800  miUlco  f  or 
fiscal  1973  ETiA  on-going  public  works 
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pro)eets,  and  the  same  amount  for  fiscal 
1974.  Tbe  bill  authorizes  (SOO  millicn  for 
Qscal  1973,  and  an  identical  amount  for 
fiscal  1974.  for  crttleally  needed  acoeSer- 
ated  pul»ilc  works  impact  programs. 
Also  authorized  is  $920  milUon  through 
1974  for  seven  regional  commissions 
whose  work  would  combat  unemplw- 
ment.  and  $100  million  or  unonploy- 
ment  compensation,  rent  and  mortgage 
payments  for  workers  whose  Jobs  were 
lost  due  to  the  ^eets  of  environmental 
protection  studies. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  60  percent 
of  ellglbie  workers'  former  salaries  would 
be  paid  to  them  as  unemployment  com- 
pensation for  a  period  of  78  weeks. 

Another  key  provision  ol  this  bill  au- 
thorizes $108  milUon  through  fiscal  1974 
for  technical  asistance  to  local  govern- 
ments for  administering  planning  and 
feasitnllty  studies  including  $15  million 
for  operation  at  vocational  training 
faciUties. 

The  bin  also  redefines  special  impact 
areas  as  areas  which  have  a  large  con- 
CCTitratton  of  low-income  persons,  sub- 
stantial imemployment,  or  actual  or 
threatened  unemployment  due  to  cloetng 
or  curtailment  of  a  major  source  of  em- 
ployment. 

Finally,  the  bill  provides  for  90-percent 
loan  guarantees  to  aid  businees  firms  in 
redevelopment  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  said  many  times 
before  that  I  do  not  believe  in  President 
Nixon's  so-called  trickle  down  theory. 
That  discredited  theory,  which  is  based 
on  the  faulty  assumption  that  tax  give- 
aways to  large  corporations  will  result  in 
increased  emplosTnent,  is  a  proven  fail- 
ure. The  unemployment  statistics  speak 
for  themselves. 

I  believe  that  the  best  way  to  decrease 
unemployment  cjuickly  Is  to  provide 
grants  for  local  government  projects 
which  will  create  Immediate  construction 
Jobs  In  areas  of  hiiii  unemployment,  and 
thus  will  have  highly  desirable  spin-off 
effects  In  creating  new  employment 
throughout  such  areas  in  all  local  goods 
and  services  businesses. 

The  accelerated  public  works  provi- 
sions of  t.hi.c;  bill  do  just  that. 

Andrew  J.  BlemlUer,  the  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO  Department  of  Legislation,  has 
summarized  the  need  for  this  bill  in  these 
words: 

America's  woorkers  know  fuU  -well  that 
m»ay  of  our  mo«t  critical  problems  stem  from 
Inadequate  public  facilities  and  could  be 
solved  through  added  public  investment  pro- 
grams and  full  funding  of  those  that  are 
already  on  the  booiu. 

I  ccHigratulate  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, its  chairman.  John  Bu^tnik.  my 
colleague  John  McFall  who  has  worked 
so  hard  to  effect  the  enactment  of  this 
bill,  and  our  other  colleagues  who  have 
joined  in  Bpftnyf>ring  or  advocating  this 
neceasaiT  measuro.  America's  workers 
will  thank  us  if  we  pass  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  FDQDA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act,  I  want  to  voice  my  earnest  support 
of  tfala  tatll  M  the  Concreee  must  address 
the  "^T'yrrr^  ills  at  ttals  country.  Unem- 
plocrraeni  ia  tnntdirrMB  and  is  destroying 
tbe  pikto  and  vigor  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans. We  can  now  count  over  5  V2  million 


Amerleans  on  the  unemployed  rolls.  Fac- 
tories are  ninning  at  much  less  than  full 
c^Mclty.  And  while  these  millitms  of  im* 
employed  Amerieans  are  spending  idle 
and  unproductive  homi,  many  ot  our 
ooDimuniUee  are  stagnating  for  want  of 
public  services. 

This  biU  will  not  solve  all  of  the  eco- 
nomic proUems  of  this  country,  but  it 
will  contribute  to  the  resoluticai  of  these 
proUems  and  provide  productive  em- 
ployment to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  wljose  talents  are  being  wasted. 
In  my  own  district  public  works  pro- 
grams could  provide  much  needed  water 
and  sewer  systems,  improved  lighting, 
and  a  plethmra  of  other  much  needed 
services.  The  problems  of  unemployment 
are  cyclical  and  as  the  unemptoyment 
rolls  In  a  community  grow  tax  revenues 
decline,  and  public  services  are  the  first 
area  to  feel  the  bite.  It  is  time  to  stop 
the  emotional  rhetoric  and  the  raising  of 
the  specter  of  'WPA  projects.  TWs  legis- 
lation is  fiscally  sound  and  will  cou- 
tributo  to  the  imemployment-inflation 
malaise  which  detracts  from  the  lives  of 
millions  of  our  citizens. 

Again  this  year  the  committee  has 
.spent  long  and  fruitful  hours  in  ham- 
mering out  a  bill  that  will  greatly  stim- 
ulate the  economy  and  lessen  the  psycho- 
logical and  physical  effects  of  unemplcor- 
ment.  The  response  to  this  legislation 
has  been  overwhelming  as  is  manifested 
by  Uie  fact  that  over  100  Members  of 
tills  House  have  cosponsotred  it.  Last 
year's  measure,  of  which  I  was  also  a 
oosponsor,  received  overwhelming  sup- 
port when  it  passed  the  House. 

We  recognise  the  great  need  for  this 
legislation  as  a  substltuto  for  PederjQ 
handouts  and  the  dehumanizing  aspects 
of  such  reUef .  We  hear  from  the  admin- 
istration that  employment  levels  of  4 
percent  are  not  feasible  as  a  guideline 
for  fuU  employment.  I  am  not  ready  to 
accept  tiie  fact  that  we  must  adjust  our 
expectations  downward  so  that  we  can 
grandly  say  that  we  are  at  'full  employ- 
ment." The  imemployment  level  in  this 
country  is  hovering  around  the  6-percent 
level  and  there  is  no  reason  to  tliink  ttiat 
relief  is  in  sight  uniees  we  take  a£Brma- 
tlve  action.  The  proposal  before  us  today 
calls  for  much  needed  pubUc  services  as 
a  vehicle  for  providing  work  for  our  un- 
employed. Not  busy  work,  as  some  would 
suggest,  but  essential  projects  utilizing 
the  talents  and  skills  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  have  spent  dreary 
months  in  enforced  Idleness.  In  closing 
I  would  lilLe  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  California,  Johm 
McPall,  for  his  excellent  leadership  in 
thia  effort  and  also  the  committee  for 
tiie  excellent  bUl  that  is  being  omsidered 
today,  and  I  urge  full  support  for  this 
essential  legislation. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to- 
day in  support  of  HJt.  16071,  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Developmait  Act 
Amendment  of  1972  wtiich  I  have  cocpon- 
sored  with  my  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Johm  McFall.  This  btil  has  but  one  gen- 
eral purpose:  to  provide  much  needed 
Federal  assistance  to  the  economically 
distressed  areas  and  regions  of  our  Na- 
tion suffering  from  a  high  rate  of  un- 
employment. Despite  the  per^tent  proc- 
lamations of  the  administration  and  the 


.satyrie  wit  of  the  Preedent's  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers  that  this  Nation  is 
expertervdng  an  eoopomic  upturn,  we  can 
hardly  overlook  the  some  5  to  5M>  mil- 
lion men  and  wom«i  out  of  work,  unable 
to  support  their  families.  The  legislation 
we  consider  here  today  has  a  direct,  real 
iuid  immediate  bearing  on  these  people. 

It  authorises  the  expenditure  of  $500 
million  a  year  through  fiscal  1974.  rede- 
fining speeial  impact  areas  as  both  urban 
and  rural  wliich  have  a  large  oonoentra- 
tion  of  low  income  persons,  substantial 
imemployment,  or  have  an  actual  or 
threatened  abrupt  rise  in  unemployment 
due  to  closing  of  main  source  of  employ- 
ment. The  legislaUon  aUows  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  moore  fiexibiUty  in  the 
administoring  of  financial  amistance  for 
h^MinoKM  development.  It  provides  assist- 
ance for  States  in  the  preparation  of 
their  overall  economic  programs,  and  to 
individuals  who  suffer  employment  loss 
because  of  Federal  action  to  improve  the 
en\-ironment.  In  short,  this  legislation 
recogziizes  that  there  is  high  unemploy- 
ment now  and  seeks  to  put  these  people 
back  to  work. 

Apparently,  the  administration  la  more 
ooneemed  with  matters  ottier  than  un- 
employiBent.  In  recent  weeks,  the  adnin- 
istration  has  charged  this  body  being 
fiscally  irresponsible,  inflationary  and 
short-sighted — in  regard  to  health,  nu- 
trition, edticatlon.  and  unemployment. 
In  fact,  the  President  has  used  this  rea- 
soning to  veto  several  pteoes  ol  m»iot  do- 
mestic leci^tiaa:  Accelerated  paUic 
works.  Labor-HEW  apprcpnation  and 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  But,  U 
it  fiscally  Lrresponaible  to  authorize  and 
appropriate  funds  for  projects  and  jobs 
when  the  ecoaomic  climate  Is  such  that 
no  one  Is  hiring  at  the  bhie  collar  level? 
Is  it  inflationary  to  ask  an  uneou^oyed 
individual  to  work  and  receive  Just  com- 
pensation from  the  Federal  Government 
no  that  he  can  provide  for  his  family? 
Is  it  siurtslghted  of  this  Congress  to 
seek  to  provide  funds  to  put  people  to 
worlt?  Or  do  we  sit  by  and  let  long  range 
planning  forget  the  unemployed?  Do  we 
act  as  if  the  economy  cannot  (K>erate 
beyond  75  percent  of  its  capacity  without 
intolerable  inflation?  Do  we  r^ign  our- 
selves to  5 -percent  imemployment?  My 
constituents  and  I  think  not. 

T,4i«t  month  I  received  an  announce- 
ment from  the  Department  of  Labor  for 
release  on  July  31.  1972,  which  defined 
how  the  administration's  eoonomic  up- 
swing was  affecting  Massachusetts  and 
the  country.  The  city  of  Boston.  Mass. 
which  inelQdes  Suffolk  County,  parts  of 
Essex,  inddleeex.  Norfolk,  and  Plymouth 
Counties,  which  liad  been  hovering  and 
piagoed  by  a  rate  of  6  peroetkt  uncmptoy- 
ment  must  now  oontcnd  with  7  percent 
or  more  unemployment.  Two  of  the  nine 
areas  day«wted  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  "major  aress  of  substantiskl  or 
persistent  unemsdoymsnt" — i^  pereent 
unempkiymeBt  or  iilsfacr — are  located  in 
my  home  Stato. 

l^BtiMT,  aoeeardin*  to  the  Dsrartmant 
of  Labor,  tliere  are  now  88S 
fled  as  areas  of  substantial  or 
unemploynwnt.  Parts  of  d  of  4n  etttes, 
650  camMes  In  all  States,  31  Indian  res- 
ervations   and   the    Commonwealth    of 
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Puerto  Rico  are  classlfled  ob  sections  of 
concentrated  unemployment  or  imder- 
employment.  Every  State  to  thta  Union 
has  felt  the  effect  of  the  present  5.5- 
percent  unemployment  rate.  The  time 
has  come  for  solutions.  We  have  seen  the 
effect  of  vetoes.  Inaction  Lb  no  longer 
tolerable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  must  act 
favorably  on  this  measure  which  Is  so 
important  to  unemployed  Americans.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  to  direct  their  atten- 
tion to  the  unemployed  people  of  our  Na- 
tion who  have  been  forgotten.  These  peo- 
ple are  tired  of  listening  to  hollow  ex- 
cuses about  the  inflationary  risk  of  leg- 
islation of  this  kind. 

We  have  a  mandate  from  the  people. 
As  a  coequal  branch  of  Government,  Con- 
gress can  and  must  act  to  assist  the  im- 
employed.  If  we  are  to  be  recorded  as  a 
Congress  that  cares,  we  must  meet  the 
task  before  us  and  give  our  unequivocal 
support  to  this  desperately  needed  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  enthu- 
siastically support  H.R.  18071,  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  impact  program. 
At  a  time  when  more  than  5  million 
Americans  are  out  of  work,  when  count- 
less others  have  given  up  looking  for  jobs, 
this  program  makes  sense.  At  a  time 
when  everyone  feels  the  impact  of  an 
economy  In  disarray,  when  inflation  and 
interest  rates  are  too  high,  this  program 
can  generate  stability  and  help  bring 
prices  back  to  earth.  The  gentleman  from 
California,  Congressman  McFall,  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee.  Congressman 
Blatitik,  are  to  be  commended  for  their 
vigorous  support  of  this  legislation. 

Simply  put,  this  program  will  create 
jol» :  The  one  thing  the  American  econ- 
omy so  desperately  needs.  For  the  last 
few  years,  the  administration  has  been 
struggling  with  a  variety  of  approaches 
to  inflation  and  a  faltolng  economy. 
There  have  been  wage  and  price  con- 
trols, stem  warnings,  and  a  variety  of 
gimmicks  all  designed  to  help  the  econ- 
omy by  helping  the  top  of  the  heap  first. 
Some  people  have  called  it  the  "trickle 
down"  theory  of  economics,  and,  it  has 
not  worked  very  well.  Take  the  Invest- 
ment tax  credit,  for  example.  It  was 
supposed  to  encourage  industry  to  ex- 
pand, creating  more  jobs  in  the  process. 
The  tax  credit  failed  at  generating  em- 
ployment, but  it  succeeded  at  generating 
additional  tax  deductions  and  larger 
loopholes. 

A  year  ago.  the  President  vetoed  legis- 
lation similar  to  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day. It  was  a  tragic  mistake.  The  im- 
employment  rate  still  is  intolerably 
high — too  many  Americans  still  sue  out 
of  wcn-k.  unable  to  support  their  fami- 
lies. This  program  would  help,  creating 
new  jobs — not  through  a  series  of  intri- 
cate maneuvers — but  directly,  giving 
communitlee  the  ^Tianpiai  help  they  need 
to  izaprove  and  creating  new  jobs  in  the 
process. 

By  approving  this  legislation,  how- 
ever, we  will  be  doing  more  than  jiist  gtn- 
erating  emplaorment.  We  will  be  helping 
communltiaB  across  the  country  improve 
themselves  and  the  equality  of  life  for 
their   Ksldents.   With    this   legislation. 


communltleB  will  be  able  to  build  hos- 
pitals, libraries,  sewage  treatment  fa- 
cilities— any  number  of  projects  that 
they  have  had  to  postpone  because  they 
have  not  had  the  money.  In  so  many 
communities,  those  kinds  of  projects  are 
desperately  needed  and  long  overdue. 

The  accelerated  public  works  impact 
program  will  provide  special  help  in  pro- 
tecting the  environment.  It  would  help 
workers  who  have  lost  their  jobs  because 
of  Federal  antipollution  orders,  but  more 
importantly,  it  will  give  communities 
the  incentive  and  the  financial  ability  to 
attack  pollution  through  public  works. 
Chairman  Blatnik  Is  familiar  with  the 
pollution  of  Lake  Michigan,  much  of  it 
caused  by  inadequate  municipal  .sewage 
treatment  facilities.  In  too  many  areas, 
virtually  untreated  sewage  is  being 
dumped  into  lakes  and  rivers,  and  they 
are  choking  to  death  on  it.  With  the 
money  provided  in  this  legislation,  local 
communities  will  be  able  to  build  new 
sewage  treatment  facilities  and  systems — 
systems  that  do  not  overflow  mto  lakes 
and  rivers  every  time  there  is  a  storm, 
systems  that  protect  the  environment  in- 
stead of  destroying  it. 

Local  communities  need  the  kind  of 
public  works  this  bill  provides  Their  res- 
idaits  need  the  employment  this  bill  pro- 
vides. The  environment  needs  the  protec- 
tion tills  bill  provides.  With  one  pro- 
gram, we  are  helping  local  communities 
find  the  answers  to  three  very  serious 
problems ;  not  the  whole  answer,  but  part 
of  it.  And,  given  the  history  of  the  last 
2  years,  it  is  an  answer  that  we  must 
not  reject. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  16071.  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  Amendments 
of  1972.  Earlier  this  year  I  cosponsored 
H.R.  13702  with  Congressman  McFall 
to  establish  a  job-creating  accelerated 
public  works  program. 

The  recorded  rates  of  unemployment 
throughout  the  country  and,  in  particu- 
lar in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  are  at 
an  unacceptable  level.  The  average  na- 
tional rate  of  unemployment  for  1971 
was  5.9  percent,  the  highest  it  has  been 
smce  the  1961  recession.  In  the  State  of 
Connecticut  the  rate  of  xmemployment 
is  9.4  percent — which  is  higher  than 
average  for  that  State  last  year.  These 
figures  only  reflect  recorded  unemploy- 
ment— certainly  hidden  or  imrecorded 
imemployment,  the  existence  of  which 
we  recognize,  would  raise  these  figures 
to  higher  levels  if  recorded. 

The  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act  of 
1971,  which  Congress  passed  diunng  the 
first  session  of  the  92d  Congress  to  help 
alleviate  the  escalating  national  unem- 
plojrment,  was  unwisely  vetoed  by  the 
President.  Once  again  over  5  million  un- 
employed are  looking  to  us  for  action 
that  will  help  put  them  back  to  work 
and  this  bill,  providing  a  2-year  $1  bil- 
U<m  public  works  construction  program, 
will  do  much  to  accomplish  that  objec- 
tive In  areas  of  greatest  need. 

I  can  speak  from  personal  experience 
about  the  value  of  this  proposal.  I  sup- 
ported President  Kennedy's  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act  of  1962  which 
succeeded  by  this  popular  and  effective 
mechanism  in  hastening   economic  re- 


covery in  areas  heavily  cuffeeted  by  the 
recession  of  that  time.  Several  commu- 
nities of  Cormectlcut's  Fifth  Congres- 
sional District,  which  I  represent,  bene- 
fited greatly  from  that  program.  I  am 
confident  that  the  $1  biUlon  authorized 
by  this  bill  for  worthwhile  and  perma- 
nent public  works  projects  will  also  be 
spent  in  providing  jobs  and  programs  for 
economically  depressed  areas. 

The  legislation  is  designed  in  part  to 
mcrease  the  financial  assistance  to  the 
areas  of  highest  imemployment  which 
have  been  designated  as  "special  im- 
pact areas."  As  was  the  case  In  1962, 
expansion  of  authorizations  and  pro- 
viding 90-percent  public  works  construc- 
tion grants  develop  Imimediate  useful 
work  in  hard -hit  communities.  Those 
municipalities  and  coimties  with  high 
rates  of  unemployment  will  be  provided 
funds  to  facilitate  the  construction  of 
libraries,  schools,  sewers,  water  purifica- 
tion facilities,  sidewalks,  and  similar 
public  improvements,  to  mhance  their 
attractiveness  to  new  industry  without 
a  resultant  drain  upon  their  tax  re- 
sources. Most  importantly,  these  activi- 
ties will  reduce  the  unemployment  a£Bict- 
ing  that  area. 

This  legislation  also  provides  guar- 
antees by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
up  to  90  percent  of  the  outstanding  un- 
paid balance  of  a  loan  or  90  percent  of 
the  remaining  rental  payments  under  a 
lease  for  loans  or  leases  made  by  private 
lending  institutions  to  businesses  in  "re- 
development areas"  or  "economic  growth 
centers."  These  guarantees  will  help  to 
encourage  the  investment  of  private 
funds  to  augment  the  public  funds  pro- 
vided by  this  legislation  resulting  in  the 
development  of  new  industry  and  in- 
creased permanent  employment  in  these 
economically  stricken  areas. 

Assistance  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  vocational  training  facul- 
ties is  also  provided  by  this  legislation. 
Providing  workers  with  new  skills  to  meet 
today's  industrial  needs  would  enable 
them  to  reenter  the  labor  market  and 
once  again  become  contributing  members 
of  their  communities. 

This  bill  responds  to  the  imemploy- 
ment problem;  it  will  help  put  people 
back  to  work;  and  it  will  provide  perma- 
nent and  needed  capital  improvements. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 
port of  this  necessary  legislation. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  16071,  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development 
Amendments  of  1972. 

Because  of  the  great  and  varied  needs 
of  my  district.  I  have  long  been  a  sup- 
porter of  economic  development  pro- 
grams which,  \rtiile  seeking  to  provide 
immediate  relief  for  depressed  areas, 
concurrently  draw  upon  the  resources  of 
their  people  to  assxu-e  them  long-range 
productivity  and  self-supportiveness. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  difficulties 
we  experienced  with  similar  legislation 
last  year.  Congress,  last  June,  enacted 
S.  575,  the  Appalachian  and  Regional 
Development  Amendmoits  of  1971.  Title 
I  of  that  legislation  contained  emergency 
provisions  for  rapid  job  creation  and  al- 
located $2  Wlllon  for  tiie  oonstructloD  of 
a  portion  of  our  great  bacUog  of  needed 


nubile  facUiUes.  When  the  Pre^dfpt 
vetoed  the  measure,  he  shattered  the 
hopes  of  a|]j)roximately  420.000  imem- 
nioyed  Americans  who  would  have  found 
jobs  through  the  accelerated  pnbUc  works 

^^L.Itereffortfi  to  deal  with  this  situation 
were  largely  unsuccessful— in  fact,  the 
level  of  appropriations  last  August  as 
compared  with  authorizations  was  the 
lowest  for  public  works  projects  in  7 
years  More  problems  were  encountered 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  when  it  be- 
came apparent  that  the  language  of  the 
Economic  Development  Act,  stating  that 
between  25  and  35  percent  of  moneys  ap- 
propriated for  title  I  programs  be  ex- 
nended  under  the  accelerated  public 
works  criteria,  was  inhibiting  the  devel- 
opment of  pubUc  works  Impact  projects 
throughout  the  country,  while  the  low 
level  of  fimding  for  accelerated  public 
works  projects  was  destroying  the  hopes 
of  those  who  had  expected  to  secure  em- 
ployment under  the  program. 

I  am.  therefore,  verj-  pleased  to  note 
that  this  legislation  has  separate  author- 
izations for  sections  105  and  107,  thereby 
permitting  the  orderly  carrying  out  and 
planning  of  both  long  range  and  ac- 
celerated public  works  projects.  I  am  also 
extremely  pleased  that  the  Secretary's 
authority  in  the  area  of  financial  assist- 
ance for  business  development  has  been 
modified  to  allow  him  to  guarantee  up  to 
90  percent  of  the  outstanding  unpaid  bal- 
ance of  loans  and  up  to  90  percent  of  re- 
maining rental  payments  under  leases 
and  loans  made  by  private  Institutions  to 
lessees  and  borrowers  In  redevelopment 
areas.  This  change,  I  know,  will  greatly 
enhance  the  level  of  private  Investment 
in  these  areas  of  need. 

In  New  York  City  and  similar  urban 
areas  the  lease  guarantee  authority  could 
be  crucial  In  the  development  of  vertical 
Industrial  parks  In  core  city  areas.  That 
type  of  development  would  bring  jobs  Into 
locations  where  many  of  the  unemployed 
live,  could  assist  in  eliminating  our  trans- 
portation problems,  and  could  well  re- 
verse the  trend  for  the  abandonment  and 
disintegration  of  our  cities. 

The  authority  granted  under  this 
measure  for  operational  grants  to  voca- 
tional training  facilities  was  long  needed. 

So  much  for  the  highUghts.  My  prob- 
lems with  this  measure  are  largelj'  re- 
stricted to  title  vni,  pollution  control  fa- 
cilities, which  in  my  opinion  needs 
changes  to  Insure  workers'  rights.  I  shall 
give  my  support  to  clarifying  and 
strengthening  amendments  designed  to 
safeguard  the  interests  of  those  who  lose 
their  jobs  because  of  the  implementation 
of  Federal  environmental  quality  laws, 
whether  such  rights  and  interests  be  In 
the  area  of  unemployment  compensation 
or  pension  rights.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  will  support 
such  moves. 

However,  on  the  whole,  I  believe  that 
the  committee  has  reported  out  a  meas- 
ure worthy  of  support  and  needed  by  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Nation  today  faces  an  unemploy- 
ment problem  of  nagging  persistence. 
The  adjninistratlan  may  take  pride  In  the 
recent  downturn  of  unemployment  to  5.5 


percent,  but  the  fact  remalni  that  this 
is  an  unaccQ^tatiSy  high  rate. 

There  are  mare  than  2  mllllop  more 
Ameilcazis  unemcloyed  than  when  the 
present  administration  tortc  over  4  years 
ago.  As  many  Members  of  this  House 
are  well  aware,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  areas  in  this  country  where  the  prt>b- 
lem  is  far  graver  than  the  national  pic- 
ture indicates.  In  some  areas,  in  fact,  the 
problem  has  aseuwert  depreasiaa-Uke 
characteristics.  In  my  own  dtotrlet,  the 
24th  of  Illinois,  the  latest  available  un- 
employment rate  for  Madison  County  is 
7.1  percent.  For  St.  Clair  County  It  is 
even  higher  at  9.2  percent.  The  rate  for 
St  Clair  County,  high  though  It  Is,  Is 
deceptive  since  this  countj'  contains  the 
city  of  East  St.  Louis  where  the  unem- 
ploynaent  rate  is  far  worse  than  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Purthermore.  there 
is  evidence  tliat  tlie  statistics  that  we 
so  trustingly  use  are  imderstated  In  that 
they  do  not  include  the  underemployed 
or  those  who  have  left  that  job  market 
out  of  discouragement. 

An  attempt  was  made  in  1965  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  public  works  to  help 
areas  of  serious  unemployment  This  pro- 
gram, embodied  in  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  has 
produced  many  good  results.  However, 
over  the  last  few  years  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  not  enough  was  being  done  to 
provide  Immediate  job  opportunities  for 
seriously  depressed  areas.  An  attempt 
was  made  last  year  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  to  provide  such 
help  with  a  $2  biHlon  accelerated  public 
works  program.  The  President,  however, 
saw  this  program  as  leading  to  "wasteful, 
hurriedh'  planned  projects"  and  gave  it 
an  ill-advised  veto.  Fortunately,  the  com- 
mittee salvaged  a  portion  of  this  pro- 
gran  by  amending  the  act  of  1965.  How- 
e\-er,  only  $45  million  was  made  available 
in  fiscal  1972  for  this  program,  now  called 
the  public  works  impact  program,  out 
of  an  authorization  of  $280  million. 

The  bill  before  us  today  would  amend 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act.  extenulng  It  through  fiscal 
year  1974.  liberalizing  certain  conditions, 
and  making  nimierous  other  improve- 
ments. The  most  important  provisions  of 
this  bill,  however,  arc  those  affecting 
the  public  works  impact  program.  The 
bill  recognizes  the  importance  of  this  pro- 
gram by  setting  it  up  as  a  separate  pro- 
gram with  its  own  $500  million-per-year 
authorization  rather  than  leaving  It  as 
part  of  the  regular  grant  program.  Thus 
the  act  now  has  two  categories  of  public 
works  grants:  those  designed  for  long- 
term  improvement  in  economic  condi- 
tions and  the  impact  program,  designed 
to  provide  immediate  employment. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
grants  under  the  impact  program  are  not 
for  "make  work"  or  "boondoggle"  proj- 
ects but  are  for  projects  which  fulfill 
a  pressing  need  In  the  areas  in  which 
they  are  to  be  located  as  well  as  provid- 
ing "Immediate  useful  work  to  the  un- 
employed and  underemployed  persons  in 
these  areas."  Ttiere  is  also  no  lack  of 
worthwhile  projects  for  which  to  utilize 
funds  under  this  program.  The  National 
League  of  Cities  has  estimated,  for  exam- 
ple, that  from  $33  to  $37  billion  will  be 


needed  for  sewage  treatatent  JacUlttee 
alone  in  ucuiunmltlee  Uiiuugtaoiit  the 
United  Btatee  durtnr  «»•  period  1171- 
T8.  The  24th  dlatrtet  idone  hn  a*  this 
time  no  l«n  then  42  m^aiiana  for 
sewer  and  w«ter  grants  beftee  the  De- 
partment of  Honsteg  and  Urt«n  Derelop- 
naent.  Ttieee  and  other  typ«o<  pabllc 
wtniz  not  oidy  create  immediate  Job 
oppcn-tuidtles  btrt  prorWe  the  facUlttes 
wMeh  are  eBeenttal  u)  attract  ImtaBtry 
and  btnlnees  vlt»»!  to  the  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth  of  soeh  *re»8  as  the  24th 
district. 

As  tl»  repreeentattre  of  a  dfatrlct 
whWi  Is  aflHcted"  with  htfji  uueuiploy- 
ment,  I  strongly  urge  the  TMeeage  of  this 
bill.  I  feel  that  the  tx»ncept  of  theprriJlic 
works  Impact  progiam  has  been  ade- 
qoateiy  tested  and  that  It  doee  create 
sorely  needed  Jobs  not  only  in  the  con- 
stmctlon  tednstry  hat  in  other  sectors 
of  the  eecnomy  as  well.  This  bm.  if  it 
becomes  law  and  Is  adequately  ftmded. 
win  go  a  leng  way  toward  relieving  the 
chronic  unemrftoyment  which  plagues 
many  areas  of  ocr  Nation . 

Mr.  MINIBH.  Mr.  Chairman,  T  rise  In 
support  of  HJ».  1W71,  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Dereiopment  Act  Amend- 
ments of  19T2.  This  leglalation  has  been 
forratdated  with  the  laudaWepmpoee  of 
concentrating  our  Nation's  energtea  to- 
ward a  solution  to  our  piesent  economic 
trouWes.  partlcaiariy  with  regaid  to  the 
continued  high  lerel  of  unemployment. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  the  public  wnrfcs  Im- 
pact section  of  this  bill,  I  am  pleased  that 
we  will  have  this  opportunity  to  pot  the 
House  of  Representativee  on  record  once 
again  In  support  of  America's  mlDlons  of 
jobless  citizens. 

Unemployment  continues  at  an  un- 
acceptaWy  high  leveL  m  mj-  own  State 
of  New  Jersey,  approximately  7  percent 
of  the  work  force  was  unemployed  In 
June.  Nationwide  the  Jobless  rate  Is  now 
5.5  percent. 

The  public  works  program  is  a  proven 
method  of  providing  assistance  to  areas 
of  high  unemployment  tf  create  mean- 
ingful work  for  the  jobless.  Under  the 
measure  before  the  House  today,  we  will, 
overall,  authorize  $3.18  billion  In  addi- 
tional funds  over  the  next  2  years  for  a 
variety  of  much  needed  public  works 
programs. 

Programs  authorized  by  HJR.  16071  in- 
clude the  public  works  impact  program 
under  which  Eureas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, concentrated  low  Income,  or  sub- 
stantial outmigratlon  would  receive  $500 
million  in  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years 
to  create  new  jobs.  The  program  will  as- 
sist local  communities  with  80-percent 
matching  grants  to  build  public  facilities 
such  as  hospitals,  libraries,  water  and 
sewer  lines,  municipal  buildings,  police 
stations,  and  storm  drainage  systems. 

Therefore,  the  program  will  have  the 
dual  result  of  reducing  unemployment, 
particulwly  In  the  hard-hit  construction 
industry,  and  providing  needed  local  fa- 
cilities without  overburdening  the  local 
foy  rfttc. 

Another  Important  section  of  this  legis- 
lation would  establish  the  environmental 
effects  program  which  would  provide  as- 
sistance to  Individuals  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  as  a  result  of  Pederai  environ- 
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mental  orders.  For  tboce  persons  who  find 
thenuel^«s  threntened  with  foreclosure 
or  eviction,  temporary  mortgage  and 
rental  payments  will  also  be  provided. 

Mr.  ChsJfman.  an  expanded  public 
worlcs  program  is  necessary  in  order  to 
break  the  back  of  our  chronically  high 
rate  of  unemployment.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  "acceptable  level  of  im- 
employment."  We  in  the  Congress  must 
continue  to  seise  the  initiative  to 
achieve  a  truly  full  employment  economy. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  legis- 
lation has  the  bipartisan  support  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  it  merits 
the  same  bipartisan  endorsement  of  the 
House  because  it  can  help  us  correct  ter- 
rlttle  eoanomiic  injustlcei  that  are  ram- 
pant in  many  parts  of  our  coimtry  today. 

Through  no  fault  of  their  own,  nearly 
5  mUlian  of  our  fellow  citiiens  are  Job- 
less today  and  literaUr  hundreds  of  com- 
munities are  in  danger  of  becoming  ghost 
towns  for  lack  of  the  commerce,  industry. 
Jobs,  and  payrolls  they  need  to  stay  alive. 

These  men  and  women,  and  their  com- 
munities, have  exhausted  their  own  re- 
sources; they  are  looking  to  us,  their 
elected  Representatives  in  Congress,  not 
for  a  handout,  but  for  a  helping  hand  to 
bring  them  back  into  the  mainstream  of 
our  national  prosperity. 

This  legislation  offers  them  that  help- 
ing hand.  Conscience  dictates  that  we 
must  offer  our  hand  because  they  are  our 
neighbors,  our  fellow  Americans.  Self- 
interest  demands  that  we  offer  it  because 
the  maaaive  unemployment  and  the  ma- 
jor pockets  of  depression  that  exist  in  our 
country  today  threaten  the  well-being  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  this  wealth- 
iest Nation  on  earth  cannot  afford  the 
cost  of  this  legislation,  on  top  of  all  the 
other  burdens  the  American  taxpayer 
has  assumed. 

But  I  submit  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  PiibJic  Works  Commit- 
tee, the  Honorable  John  A.  Blatnik, 
clearly  disposed  of  that  fallacy  when  he 
presented  this  bill  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee yesterday. 

Chairman  Blatnik  pointed  out  that 
this  measure  will  not  add  1  penny  to  the 
taxpayers'  burden;  rather,  it  will  lighten 
that  biu-den  k)ecause  it  will  take  workers 
off  the  welfare  rolls,  off  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  lists,  and  place  them 
in  productive,  revenue-producing  jobs. 

Today,  we  are  pouring  IHi  billion  of 
the  American  taxpayers'  money  into  wel- 
fare and  almost  one-half  billion  dollars 
into  unemployment  compensation  every 
month — a  staggering  total  of  $24  billion 
a  year  to  support  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens  in  unfortimate  idleness. 

Ervery  Job  that  this  legislation  creates — 
and  it  will  create  many  thousands  of 
jobs — takes  a  family  off  the  welfare  rolls 
or  a  family  breadwinner  off  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  roster,  restores 
one  more  American's  dignity,  and 
strengthens  the  economic  fabric  of  the 
community  and  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  commonsense  and  our 
common  interest  demand  the  passage  of 
this  legislation  by  a  margin  that  will 
make  clear  to  millions  of  our  less  fortu- 
nate countrymen  our  determination  to 
restore  them  to  the  mainstream  of 
America. 


Mr.  SEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  sup- 
port this  essential  legislation  and  to  en- 
dorse its  objectives,  which  are  stated  so 
clearly  in  the  report  of  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee: 

Tb  provide  Pederal  assistance.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  States,  to  the  economically  dls- 
tressvd  areas  and  regions  of  our  Nation  suf- 
fering from  a  high  rate  of  unemployment  and 
underemployment,  to  enable  thoa*  areas  and 
region*  to  help  themselves  in  developing 
long  laatlng  economic  improvement. 

We  have  had  7  years  of  experience 
with  this  legislation,  going  back  to  the 
passage  of  the  original  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  and 
the  programs  it  has  made  possible  have 
been  effective;  they  have  generated  Jobs 
and  payrolls  in  communities  all  across 
the  country  where  jobs  and  payrolls  were 
most  urgently  needed;  they  have  restored 
economic  stability  and  strength  to  many 
depressed  areas  that  had  been  left  be- 
hind the  general  prosperity. 

I  have  seen  these  programs  operate  in 
my  own  Fifth  District  of  West  Virginia 
where,  since  1&68,  we  have  undertaken 
27  self-help  projects  combining  local 
funds  and  local  Initiative  with  Federal 
funds  and  the  technical  assistance  of 
Pederal  experts.  We  have  not  yet  been 
brought  back  into  the  mainstream  of  our 
Nation's  economic  growth,  but  we  are 
moving  in  that  direction,  and  the  despair 
that  gripped  so  many  of  our  communities 
not  long  ago  is  gi\1ng  way  to  hope  and 
confidence. 

Our  small  communities  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  elsewhere  across  the  Nation 
have  much  to  offer  toward  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  congestion  and  pol- 
lution that  plague  our  major  url)an  cen- 
ters today.  These  communities  can  offer 
many  thousands  of  acres  of  uncrowded. 
unpolluted  land,  an  abundance  of  hu- 
man resources,  untapped  natural  re- 
sources, and  the  will  to  worli  for  the  com- 
mon good. 

We  have  an  opportunity  in  this  legis- 
lation to  marshal  the  strengths  of  these 
«ong-neglected  communities,  to  stem  the 
outmigration  of  their  young  people,  and 
to  train  them  for  productive  futures  in 
their  hometowns. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  turn  these 
commimities  aroimd,  to  enable  them  to 
plan  and  build  for  a  brighter  tomorrow, 
not  only  for  themselves  but  for  all  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  constructive  legislation  so 
that  we  can  build  on  the  progress  already 
achieved  and  keep  alive  the  hope  that 
has  been  inspired  in  so  many  distressed 
communities  of  our  land. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  16071.  legislation  to  ex- 
tend and  expand  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965.  As 
an  original  sponsor  of  this  measure,  I 
strongly  support  its  objective  of  helping 
people  in  areas  of  high  unemployment 
develop  long  lasting  economic  improve- 
ment. 

The  State  of  Hawaii  and  other  States 
will  benefit  from  the  provisions  of  this 
legislation  designed  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment opportunities  and  improve  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  poor  neighborhoods. 

A  total  of  $4.4  billion  in  economic  de- 
velopment  funds   is   authorized    by   the 


bill.  The  impact  of  these  funds,  being 
utilized  in  distressed  areas  having  the 
greatest  need  for  the  Influx  of  new  capi- 
tal, will  be  a  tremendoiis  lift  for  the 
national  economy.  It  will  also  provide 
thousands  of  new  Jot>8  for  those  in  areas 
which  have  been  hit  hardest  by  lagging 
growth  and  other  economic  adversity. 

One  of  the  major  featiures  of  the  bill 
is  the  authorization  of  $500  million  a  year 
through  fiscal  year  1974  for  the  Imme- 
diate Job  of  creating  accelerated  public 
works  impact  program  in  places  where 
unemployment  is  significantly  above  the 
national  average.  We  have  several  areas 
in  Hawaii  which  coiild  benefit  from  the 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

This  impact  program  Is  designed  to 
assist  communities  with  80  percent 
matching  grants  to  build  public  facilities 
such  as  nursing  homes,  hospitals,  li- 
braries, and  water  and  sewer  lines. 

In  addition,  the  legislation  authorizes 
$800  million  for  each  of  fiscal  years  1973 
and  1974  in  direct  and  supplementary 
grants  through  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  for  long-term  de- 
velopment and  permanent  employment 
projects  in  depressed  areas;  authorizes 
$920  million  through  fiscal  year  1974  for 
regional  development  commissions;  au- 
thorizes $100  million  a  year  for  the  2- 
year  period  for  long-term,  low-interest 
rate  loans  to  help  industries  Install  pol- 
lution control  eq\iipment;  authorizes  $100 
million  through  fiscal  year  1974  for  im- 
employment  compensation  and  rent  and 
mortgage  assistance  for  workers  who  lose 
jobs  because  of  environmental  protection 
orders;  and  authorizes  $100  million 
through  fiscal  year  1974  hi  technical  aid 
to  local  governments  which  lack  the  ex- 
pertise to  conduct  their  own  adminis- 
tration and  planning  studies. 

This  important  legislation  is  designed 
to  help  this  Nation  surmoimt  the  eco- 
nomic doldrums  of  the  past  several  years, 
and  I  urge  its  adoption  by  the  House. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  Join  my  colleagues  today 
in  expressing  strong  support  for  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  16071,  the  blU  to  approve 
and  expand  the  accelerated  public  works 
Impact  program. 

If  passed  into  law,  this  bill  will  au- 
thorize $500  million — through  fiscal  year 
1974— for  the  creation  of  intently 
needed  public  service  jobs  in  local  com- 
munities which  are  suffering  from  ex- 
cessive levels  of  unemployment.  Eligible 
cities  and  counties  will  benefit  from  par- 
ticipation in  these  programs  in  two  ways. 
First  of  all,  the  legislation  will  help  high- 
unemployment  areas  to  relieve  their  un- 
employment problems  by  creating  jobs 
that  local  communities  can  no  longer 
afford  to  provide.  And  second,  jobs  wUl 
be  created  which  will  help  these  locali- 
ties to  attack  some  of  their  most  press- 
ing problems.  Projects  which  coiUd  be 
initiated  as  a  result  of  the  pass&ge  of 
this  legislation  jiclude  the  establishment 
of  badly  needed  facilities  such  as  hospi- 
tals, police  stations,  libraries,  commu- 
nity centers,  as  well  as  the  expansion  of 
programs  to  improve  water  and  storm 
drainage  systems,  sewers,  and  water 
purification  projects. 

Two  other  Important  features  of  this 
legislation  include  an  authorization  of 
$100  milhon,  during  the  next  2  years,  for 
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unemployment  compensation  to  workers 
who  have  lost  their  Jobs  as  a  result  of 
environmental  protection  orders,  and  an 
authorization  of  $15  million  to  aid  local 
governments  in  their  operation  of  voca- 
tional training  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  throughout  the  last  3 
years,  this  country  has  been  plagued 
with  persistently  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment. While  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  held  firm  in  its  belief  that  un- 
employment is  a  necessary  evil  in  the 
battle  to  combat  inflation,  millions  of 
American  men  and  women  liave  con- 
tinued to  suffer  from  the  impact  of  long- 
term  unemployment.  We  have  seen  the 
level  of  unemjioyment  rise  sharply  from 
2.7  million  in  January  1969,  to  over  5.1 
million  as  of  July  1972. 

Congress,  in  response  to  this  continu- 
ing crisis,  has  been  required  to  assume 
the  mantle  of  leadership  which  has  been 
so  seriously  neglected  by  the  present  ad- 
ministration. We  have  put  forth  a  va- 
riety of  programs  in  an  effort  to  stimu- 
late the  economy  and  to  provide  Jobs  in 
areas  of  critical  importance  to  commu- 
nities across  the  country. 

A  little  over  a  year  sigo,  the  House  and 
Senate  overwhelmingly  approved  ac- 
celerated public  works  legislation  only  to 
have  it  vetoed  by  President  Nixon,  who 
called  it  a  "deficient  approach"  to  the 
unemployment  problem.  Now,  a  year 
later,  the  unemploymoit  situation  re- 
mains at  the  depressing  figure  of  5.5  per- 
cent and  the  Nixon  administration  has 
still  failed  to  offer  any  substantive  pro- 
grams to  deal  with  the  problem. 

In  his  Jime  29  press  conference.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  confessed  that  he  was  "not  a 
bit  satisfied"  with  the  unemployment  sit- 
uation and  he  stated  his  intention  to  "ex- 
plore other  means  to  bring  the  rate  of 
unemployment  down." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  share  President 
Nixon's  dissatisfaction.  While  I  am  aware 
that  the  problem  of  reducing  the  rate  of 
unemployment  is  a  very  difficult  one,  I 
disagree  completely  with  the  President's 
inemlse  that  it  is  a  problem  that  will 
disappear  if  we  Just  ignore  it  long  enough. 
Tb&  past  3  V2  years  demonstrate  that  this 
will  not  work. 

Obviously,  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  will  not  provide  a  panacea  for 
all  of  the  problems  0^  our  depressed  econ- 
omy. However,  I  beUeve  it  is  a  respon- 
sible and  progressive  approach  to  a  prob- 
lem that  desperately  calls  for  action,  not 
inaction. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
this  bill  the  strong  support  which  it  de- 
serves and  I  hope  that  this  year  the  Pres- 
ident will  choose  to  reconsider  his  posi- 
tion and  approve  this  critically  important 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  some 
reluctance,  I  think  I  must  vote  against 
passage  of  the  pending  bill,  HJl.  16071. 
Congress  should  take  appropriate  steps 
to  assist  people  who  suffer  economic  dis- 
location as  a  result  of  being  tlirown  out 
of  work  because  of  the  application  of 
Federal  environmental  impact  orders. 

However,  as  I  understand  it,  no  com- 
mittee hearings  were  held  on  this  matter, 
wliich  involves  not  mly  unemployment 
compensation  payments,  but  also  tempo- 
rary assistance  in  the  form  of  mortgage 
and  rental  payments  and  moving  ex- 


penses. I  am  advised  that  the  types  aiui 
conditions  of  assistance  under  this  par- 
ticular bill  have  not  been  coordinated  and 
dovetailed  with  similar  types  of  aasist- 
aiKse  available  under  other  programs 
such  as  those  involved  in  trade  adjust- 
ment economic  dislocation  assistance. 

I  just  do  not  believe  adequate  consid- 
eration has  been  given  to  this  open- 
ended,  uncoordinated  feature  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  our  colleague.  Congress- 
man LaMak  Baker,  is  on  an  official  leave 
of  absence  as  a  delegate  from  Tennessee 
on  the  resolutions  conunittee  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  meeting  in  Miami  this 
week,  he  is  unable  to  be  here  this  after- 
noon. 

However,  he  worked  with  us  in  devel- 
oping this  legislation  and  shares  our 
reservations  on  certain  aspects.  Thus,  at 
this  point,  I  would  like  to  insert  hla  re- 
marks on  this  economic  development 
legislation: 

Statcmkwt  or  Hon.  LaMas  Bakxs  on  PtrBLic 

WORK«   AND   Economic   Dkveudpment   Act 

Amcnokxnts  or  1972 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  and  large.  I  strongly 
support  these  PubUo  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  Amendments.  The  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration  Is  carry- 
ing out  Its  mandate  and  administering  Its 
programs  In  a  highly  commendable  manner, 
and  this  legislation  to  continue  smd  improve 
their  programs  deserves  the  support  of  all 
of  us. 

Nevertheless,  I  must  Etz«ss  my  serious  res- 
ervations, which  we  also  noted  In  filing  our 
minority  views,  regarding  section  9  of  this 
bill  which  would  add  a  new  Title  vm  'En- 
vironmental EffecU'  to  the  Public  Works  and 
Ek:onomlc  Development  Act.  Section  801 
would  provide  tor  assistance  to  working 
people  whose  jobs  are  lost  due  to  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  federal  environmental  quality 
standard  or  order.  Subeectloa  801(c)  would 
provide  a  federaUy-pald  unemployment  com- 
pensation benefit  based  upon  60%  of  the 
worker's  former  weekly  wage  without  a  doUar 
limit,  and  would  provide  for  the  payment  of 
rent  or  purchase  contract  or  mortgage  pay- 
ments upon  written  notice  of  eviction  from 
or  foreclosure  of  his  principal  place  of  resi- 
dence, for  up  to  one  year. 

The  examples  cited  In  our  minority  views 
clearly  show  what  a  wlndfaU  this  would  be. 
Just  Imagine,  a  wage  earner  with  two  de- 
I>endents  earning  four  dollars  an  hour  could 
receive  about  $8,000  per  year  without  work- 
ing a  day.  A  wage  earner  earning  $20,000  per 
year  with  two  dependents  would  receive  ben- 
efits equivalent  to  $17,000 — making  his  ef- 
fective income  after  taxes  higher  by  $640  a 
year  when  he  is  not  working  than  when  he 
Is  working. 

I  can  hardly  believe.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
Congress  wants  to  encourage  Industry  to  fold 
up  because  their  employees  and  officials  can 
be  amply  taken  care  of  under  this  provision 
rather  than  making  the  necessary  adjust- 
ments to  accommodate  the  environmental 
needs. 

Further,  I  have  very  real  doubts  about  the 
propriety  of  using  the  KDA  program  to  get 
into  such  a  major  unemployment  compen- 
sation business.  This  legislation  is  Juat  not 
the  prc^>er  place  for  this  type  of  language. 

I  agree  that  EDA  funds  should  be  avaU- 
able  to  help  salvage  any  business  which  finds 
Itself  in  dire  straits  because  of  antl-poUutlon 
activities.  However,  I  firmly  believe  that  if 
anyone  In  any  industry,  knowingly  or  otber- 
wise,  contributes  to  unsafe  air  and  water, 
then  it  is  their  obUgatlon  to  clean  It  up — 
American  taxpayers  across  the  Nation  ought 
not  to  be  burdened  with  problems  in  mm 
area. 


Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  at  this  tlm«  to  ez^a-ess  my  strong 
support  for  HR.  16071,  the  Putdic  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1972. 

The  concept  betxtnd  this  legislation  has 
proved  to  be  effective  since  its  Inception 
tmt  its  efficacy  Is  matched  by  the  com- 
petent handling  of  the  programs  by  the 
officials  at  the  Economic  Development 
Administration. 

These  men  and  women  continue  to 
adopt  a  constructive  and  helpful  atti- 
tude that  has  resulted  in  our  nacVH  coast 
of  California  area  being  able  to  make 
good  strides  toward  meeting  our  full  eco- 
nomic potential  and  dlvenUytng  our 
economy  in  a  planned,  disciplined  way. 

The  First  Congressional  District  I  am 
privileged  to  represent  in  the  Congress 
has  historically  been  an  area  of  hl^  un- 
employment and  its  reliance  on  one  ma- 
jor industry  has  limited  its  ability  to 
fulfill  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  Its 
residents.  Our  area  marlcs  a  true  prov- 
ing ground  for  the  programs  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration.  I 
am  pleased  that  a  good  working  relation- 
ship has  developed  between  the  local  peo- 
ple and  the  EDA  officials.  I  know  it  will 
continue  and  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Redwood  Empire. 

Mr.  MILLEIR  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJi.  16071,  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  This  bill  would  con- 
tinue and  expand  one  of  the  truly 
successful  and  effective  programs  we 
iiave  in  helping  economically  distressed 
areas  to  help  themselves.  It  is  iK>t  a  one- 
shot  program  having  only  temporary 
benefit,  but  a  long-term  endeavor  to 
make  permanent,  tangible  economic  im- 
provement possible  in  those  parts  of  the 
country  wiiich  have  lagged  behind  the 
mainstream  of  naticmal  economic  devel- 
opment. Through  long-range  planning, 
community  facility  grants  and  loans, 
business  grants  and  loans,  and  technical 
assistance,  EDA  works  with  States,  area- 
wide  development  districts,  and  local 
communities  to  create  more  viable  and 
diversified  local  economies  and  expanded 
job  opportunities  for  the  imemployed  and 
underemi^yed. 

During  the  nearly  2  weeks  of  hearings 
on  the  1966  act,  as  amended,  the  sub- 
committee received  considerable  testi- 
mony reflecting  the  wide  support  and 
general  effectiveness  of  EDA  programs 
and  suggesting  where  we  might  improve 
program  criteria,  guidelines,  administra- 
tion, and  deUvery.  The  refinements  and 
revisions  contained  in  HR.  16071  recog- 
nize the  nature  of  current  eocnomlc  con- 
ditions and  the  need  to  maximiEC  the 
efficimt  utilization  of  program  resources. 

The  bill  extends  the  economic  develop- 
ment programs  to  Jime  30,  1974,  and 
authorizes  $3.18  billion  in  new  funds.  Be- 
cause of  the  severe  financial  problems 
facing  disadvantaged  communities,  the 
bill  sdlows  supplemental  grants  to  work 
to  reduce  the  local  share  of  proje^^t  costs 
and  decrease  their  share  in  the  case  of 
combined  grants  from  20  to  10  percent. 

Umter  the  1971  amendments  to  the 
act.  the  pubUc  works  impact  program — 
PWIP — was  created  to  provide  immedi- 
ate useful  employment  in  areas  of 
threatened  or  actual  unemployment,  a 
concentration  of  low  income  famihes,  or 
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substantial  outmlgraCion  through  sup- 
plemental grants  to  10«  percent  of  a  pub- 
lic fBeUtty  project  coets. 

PWIP  Has  been  quite  successful  in 
creatiiig  joba  and  bttildlng  badly  needed 
community  facilities.  This  is  true  in  our 
own  10th  Congressional  District  where 
three  projects  were  approved  in  fiscal 
year  1972  with  80  percent  EDA  fimdings. 
The  bill  continues  PWIP  in  lU  special 
role  and  authotlres  %l  billion  in  fiscal 
vear  1873  and  fiscal  year  1974.  In  addi- 
tion the  bill  provides  for  guaranteed  loan.s 
and  leasee  for  business  development, 
t^cbntr^t  assistance  to  local  sponsors  in 
fiUng  s^ipUeattQns,  upstart  grants  for  the 
operation  of  vocational  trahiing  facilities, 
stronger  program  coordination  at  the 
Fe<toral,  SUte.  and  local  level,  redefini- 
tion of  epMial  Impact  areas,  conttouation 
of  eoanoBlc  devt^opment  districts  under 
certalB  oireamstanees,  and  a  moratorium 
of  area  dMlgnatlon.  These  revUlona  are 
important  and  make  for  a  better  and 
more  responsive  program. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  associ- 
ate myself  fully  with  the  comments  of 
the  dlstlngaished  goitleman  from  South 
Carolina  (Bir.  Dorr) 

At  the  same  time.  I  want  to  express  my 
admiration  and  appreciation  for  his  ef- 
feotlve  leadership  in  advancing  the  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  today. 

Rls  brtpftat,  eoopemtlve,  and  construc- 
tive attitude  whi»e  serving  as  chairman 
of  our  Bnbeomanlttee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment ppograms  makes  It  a  privilege 
to  be  associated  with  him  hi  our  work  on 
the  PoMlc  Wbrfes  Committee. 

The  gentleman  from  atouth  Carolina 
is  truly  a  soutbcan  genUeman  in  the 
most  oomplimentary  sense  of  the  word. 
Both  the  general  public  and  the  direct 
beneflclartes  of  KDA  programs  are  deep- 
ly in  his  debt. 

Mr.  McKAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
coeponsored  accelerated  public  works 
bills  in  both  sessions  of  this  Congress.  I 
have  done  so  for  a  variety  at  reasons. 

First,  I  believe  it  is  Inexcusable  to  per- 
mit wldeepread  unemployment  when  we 
have  avaUaUe  the  tools  to  correct  the 
problem.  I  need  not  describe  here  the 
despair  that  gripes  a  man  who  wants  to 
work  but  cannot.  Nor  need  I  dwell  on  the 
effects  of  unemployment  on  his  family. 
Some  of  us  here  today — and  I  am  one — 
have  been  through  this  agony  and  most 
of  US  promiaed  in  tlM  1970  election  to 
UK  our  best  efforts  to  combat  unemploy- 
ment. 

Second,  the  use  of  an  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  procees  is  a  tested  and  valid 
method  for  dealing  with  unemployment. 
We  obeerved  its  success  in  the  thirties 
and  we  have  seen  it  work  in  the  sixties 
under  President  Kennedy. 

Third,  the  benefits  of  the  work  to  be 
done  will,  in  the  futinre,  forestall  unem- 
ployment by  creating  circumstances  in 
which  private  enterprise  can  prosper  and 
thrive. 

FViurth.  this  ptartlcular  bill  makes  good 
use  of  the  efforts  we  have  already  made 
to  identify  the  areas  where  unemploy- 
ment is  serrere.  The  bill  compllmentt 
existing  programs. 


Fifth,  the  bill  is  fiscally  responsible 
The  amount  of  money  authorized  is 
reasonable.  Moreover,  It  makes  good  fiscal 
sense  for  the  Oovemment  to  promote  it* 
constmction  programs  when  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  private  enterprise  is  not 
being  fully  used. 

All  projects  to  be  funded  by  the  bill 
would  be  built  sooner  or  later  anyway. 
How  much  better  it  Is  to  build  them  now 
at  lower  costs  and  at  a  time  when  the 
work  generated  will  be  most  welcome 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  all  want  to  avoid 
welfare  handouts  if  we  can.  But  the  only 
alternative  for  a  humane  .society  is  to 
assure  the  opportunity  to  work  for  all  our 
citizens.  The  bill  before  the  House  pro- 
vides this  opportunltv  and.  at  the  same 
time,  it  provides  needed  capital  improve- 
ments throughout  our  Nation.  The  bill 
makes  good  sense  and  deserves  our 
support. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr  Chairman.  I  want 
to  express  my  full  support  for  H.R.  16071, 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment Act  Amenfiments.  I  cosponsored 
accelerated  public  works  legislation  both 
last  year  and  this  year.  The  Wll  now  be- 
fore us  provides  authorization  for  vitally 
needed  puWlc  works  projects.  It  would 
have  the  additional  benefit  of  substan- 
tially reducing  the  very  serious  unem- 
ployment which  has  persisted  so  long. 
President  Nixon  has  consistently  ob- 
structed all  efforts  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment. He  talks  of  reducing  welfare  rolls 
but  his  policies  keep  millions  on  unem- 
ployment rolls.  Programs  which  would 
have  provided  substantial  numbers  of 
Jobs  have  had  their  funds  impoimded  by 
the  Offlce  of  Management  and  Budget. 
A  prime  example  is  the  $500  million  ap- 
prop«ated  for  water  and  sewer  grants 
last  year.  One  justification  given  at  that 
time  was  that  public  works  projects  take 
too  long  to  make  an  impjact  on  the  un- 
employment situation.  That  was  one  full 
year  ago.  Unemployment  is  still  hover- 
ing around  six  percent  natlonaUy  and  Is 
far  above  that  In  our  central  cities  and 
poor  rural  communities.  If  the  President 
had  approved  the  legislation  last  year,  we 
could  have  made  some  real  progrew  by 
now.  We  must  give  lilm  that  opportunity 
again. 

Two  provisions  of  this  bill  are  desen'- 
Ing  of  special  attention.  The  first  is  the 
authorization  of  $500  million  in  fiscal 
year  1973  and  $500  million  in  fiscal  year 
1874  for  the  public  works  impact  pro- 
gram. The  entire  amount  available  for 
this  program— nearly  $48  milhon— was 
obligated  last  year.  Grants  of  up  to  100 
percent  of  project  cost  are  available  un- 
der this  program  to  areas  having  threat- 
ened or  actual  high  unemployment,  a 
concentration  of  low  income  residenu,  or 
substantial  out  migration.  The  authori- 
zation of  $500  mlllioa  is  fully  justified, 
and  I  am  hopefiU  that  the  full  amount 
will  be  appropriated. 

Finally,  the  bill  deals  with  the  problem 
of  loss  of  employment  as  a  result  of  en- 
vironmental protection  orders. 

It  provides  for  low  interest  loans  to 
anterprises  which  would  otherwise  have 
to  cloae  down  because  of  environmental 
regulations.  It  also  provides  unemploy- 


ment compensation  payments  to  employ- 
ees who  loee  jobs  because  of  sueh  orders. 
The  adn^nistration's  fatlore  to  con- 
front the  unemployment  crisis  cannot  be 
tolerated.  We  nwist  act  to  provide  Jobs  for 
the  more  than  5  mUMon  jobless  people.  I 
think  tW«  bin  Is  an  effective  approewsh.  I 
urge  ray  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
iwrtlng  both  the  bill  and  the  necessary 
appropriations. 

Mr.  BODING.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  high 
unemployment  rate  in  this  country  is 
creating  a  desperate  situation  for  many 
Americans.  Families  that  once  proudly 
provided  for  their  own  means  now  find 
themselves  without  employment  and  no 
income.  I  have  strongly  urged  for  many 
vears  some  concerted  effort  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  fhid  a  way  to  aileviate 
this  prohlem. 

One  substantial  effort  toward  this  goal 
is  H.R.  16071,  introduced  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  Johm  McPall  and  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

H.R.  16071  will  increase  assistance  to 
high  unemployment  "special  Impact" 
areas.  The  bill  will  h^p  to  create  addi- 
tional employment  In  the  cwistruction 
industry  Including  building  trades,  which 
suffer  from  an  unemployment  level  far 
above  the  national  average.  Eight  hun- 
dred million  dollars  would  be  authorized 
for  the  EDA  on-gcrtng  public  works  pro- 
gram, a  necessary  step  to  lower  unem- 
ployment. Funds  would  also  be  allocated 
to  regional  and  local  authorities  In  order 
to  insure  that  the  moet  pressing  needs  of 
any  area  would  receive  attention  first. 
H.R.  16071  would  authorize  $100  mlHlon 
through  1974  for  imemployment  com- 
pensation for  those  workers  whose  jobs 
are  lost  due  to  environmental  protection 
studies.  This  is  a  major  area  of  concern, 
because  although  it  is  very  important  to 
safeguard  our  environment  we  must  also 
make  certain  that  no  hardships  are 
created  In  this  effort. 

This  Mil  also  provides  for  a  90-percent 
loan  guarantee  to  aid  business  firms  in 
redevelopment  areas.  We  must  insure 
that  business  wUl  have  an  Incentive  to 
develop  in  other  areas. 

T  do  not  ccmtend  that  more  Oovem- 
ment jobs  is  the  whole  answer  to  the 
problem  of  unemploym«it,  but  it  would 
appear  to  be  at  least  a  part  of  it.  We 
must  now  pinpoint  the  attack  on  Jobless- 
ness In  this  country.  Unemployment  has 
reached  an  intolerable  level.  We  can  no 
longer  sit  by  and  watch  severe  hardship 
overtake  decent  Americans.  These  are 
the  same  Americans  who  worked  all  their 
lives,  as  long  as  they  had  a  Job.  They 
worked  for  the  benefit  of  their  families 
They  worked  because  they  felt  that  as 
long  as  they  were  able  to.  It  was  their 
duty. 

H.R.  16071  will  help  to  eliminate  some 
of  this  iJroblem.  It  will  provide  Jobs  that 
do  rH)t  now  exist,  for  the  many  Ameri- 
cans who  are  desperatdly  searching  for 
work.  We  must  not  let  these  people  down. 
We  must  begin  the  battle  against  unem- 
ployment. It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  H H.  16071 
Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
encouraged  with  our  positive  actkm  in 
regard  to  H.R.  16071,  the  Pobllc  Works 
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and  Economic  Devdopment  Amend- 
ments of  1972.  AdmlnlstrattTC  attempts 
to  cope  with  the  ctirrent  economic  crisis 
have  be«i  basically  Ineffleetive  to  date. 
The  President's  efforts  to  check  Inflation 
have  resulted  In  massive  unemployment. 
This  bHl,  which  authorizes  specified 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1973  and 
1974,  not  only  extends  aid  to  already  ex- 
isting public  works  programs,  but  also 
provides  f imds  for  new  public  works  pro- 
grams in  economically  depressed  areas. 
The  benefits  from  such  legislation  are 
twof(dd.  HJl.  16071  will  provide  jobs  for 
scores  of  unemployed  who  would  other- 
wise remain  faceless  statistics  on  our  un- 
employment lists.  In  addition,  a  multi- 
tude of  public  necessities  will  be  satiafled. 
Public  works  projects  will  Include  the 
constructlOTi  of  police  stations,  libraries, 
airport  faciUties,  street  lighting  and  so 

on.  ^  . 

Since  World  War  n  we  have  spent 
$1,300  billion  on  our  military  and  defense 
programs.  In  the  same  period  an  addi- 
tional $100  bUUon  has  been  authorized 
for  foreign  aid.  The  time  has  long  been 
due  for  us  to  turn  our  attention  to  the 
critical  domestic  needs  of  our  Nation. 
The  public  works  bill  on  which  we  have 
just  acted  is  a  step  In  that  direction. 

While  favoring  the  overall  nature  of 
HJl.  16071 1  must  stand  in  disagreement 
with  title  Vin.  sections  801  and  802.  This 
amendment  provides  novel  beneflte  for 
those  affected  by  Oovemment  measures 
geared  to  the  improvement  of  environ- 
mental quality.  I  have  Edways  condoned 
those  actions  which  improve  the  environ- 
ment when  CMiducted  in  a  responsible 
manner.  It  is  Inevitable  that  hidustries 
which  cannot  adjust  to  essential  stand- 
ards will  suffer  adverse  consequences. 
Compensation  of  some  sort  must  be 
available  but  this  compensation  must  be 
prudently  controlled  within  functional 
guidelines. 

Section  801  would  insure  that  up  to  60 
percent — but  not  to  exceed  $129  per 
week — of  one's  salary  would  be  guaran- 
teed for  78  weeks  if  that  person  ftods 
himself  unemployed  because  of  Oovem- 
ment enforced  environmental  action. 
Other  benefits  include  temporary  mort- 
gage and  rental  payments  and  relocation 
assistance.  There  are  problems  with  this 
provision.  An  employee  covered  by  this 
section  is  given  the  advantage  of  26  addi- 
tional weeks  of  unemployment  compen- 
sation over  the  standard  52  Weeks  with 
which  others  in  the  same  predicament 
must  be  satisfied.  TTiere  Is  no  require- 
ment that  the  recipient  be  available  and 
actively  seeking  employment.  I^ere  is 
a  dearth  of  Incentive  to  find  a  job  which 
runs  contra  to  the  desired  goals  of  HH. 
16071.  There  is  a  strong  possibility  that 
this  section  will  cause  duplication  of  al- 
ready existing  progratts  such  as  trade 
adjustment  dlaloeatioQ  assistance. 

Section  802  provides  30-year,  3-percent 
Interest  loans  to  mterprises  which  may 
otherwise  be  forced  to  close  or  reduce 
the  nimiber  of  their  employees  as  a  re- 
sult of  environmental  oxdea  unless  \hvs 

adjust  their  pollution  generating  opera- 

tlons.  This  smacks  of  the  same  preferen- 


tial treatment  given  to  Lockhaed  which 
so  many  of  us  aetlvcly  oiHioeed.  It  la  fea- 
sible that  an  In^utiy  could  uae  tbte  as- 
sistance to  ttasir  advaatase  and  ftod 
thanselves  In  a  satwtantlBlly  improved 
situation  requiring  fewer  empl(9«ee  with 
little  or  no  effort.  Many  industries  should 
have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  adjust 
their  environmentally  damaging  pro- 
cedures long  ago  rather  than  wait  for 
massive  Federal  assistance. 

There  la  much  good  to  be  gained  from 
programs  which  offer  aid  to  those  who 
are  affected  by  environmental  directives. 
But  such  programs  must  be  given  our 
closest  attention  if  they  are  to  be  truly 
meaningful. 

H.R.  16071  Is  a  landmark  In  domestic 
legislation.  If  and  when  it  becomes  pub- 
lic law  it  will  be  a  boon  to  the  unem- 
ployed. Public  oriented  projects  will  be 
expanded  in  a  forward  attempt  to  meet 
our  society's  demands.  With  direction, 
perseverance  and  responsible  administra- 
tion the  public  works  and  economic  de- 
velopment amendmenta  which  we  have 
passed  wUl.  for  the  moet  part,  promote 
our  country's  prosperity. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fur- 
ther requests  for  time,  pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  substi- 
tute committee  amendment  printed  in 
the  reported  bill  as  an  original  bill  for 
the  purpose  of  ammdment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  t«  Congreis  assembled,  Th»t  thlB  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "PubUc  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Development  Act  Amendments  oX 
1972". 

SBC.  2.  section  2  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  19*6  la 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
foUowixtg  Bsntenoe:  Oongrees  ftirther  declares 
that  the  aforesaid  conditions  have  caused 
substantial  outmtgratlon  from  rural  to  urban 
areas  frustrating  orderly  national  growth 
and  aggravating  the  economic  and  social  con- 
ditions of  areas  of  outmlgration  as  weU  aa 
central  cities.  Orderly  development  of  the 
Nation's  economy  should  anticipate  and 
account  for  dislocation  of  Jobs  due  to  tech- 
nological change,  shlXtmg  trade  patterns, 
environmental  adjustments,  and  the  contin- 
uing need  to  make  geographical  adi^tatlons 
to  economic  problems." 

S«c.  3.  Title  I  of  the  PubUc  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1986  is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  striking  In  subsection  (a)(1)(D)  of 
section  101  "a  redevelopment"  and  Inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  "an";  and  by  striking  "401(a) 
(6)"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  there<rf  "107". 

(2)  By  striking  In  subsecUon  (c)  of  section 
101  the  number  "20"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  niunber  "iO". 

(3)  By  striking  In  subaectlon  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 101  "a  redevelopment  area  designated  as 
such  under  section  401  (a)  (6) "  and  inserting 
m  Ueu  thereof  "an  area  designated  aa  such 
under  section  107". 

(4)  By  striking  In  subaeetSon  (c)  of  section 
101  the  entire  sentence  beginning  with  "Not- 
withstanding" and  ending  with  "the  appli- 
cable law.". 

(6)  By  striking  in  subsection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 101  the  words  ",  the  nature  of  the  proj- 
ect to  be  assisted"  and  aU  that  follows  down 
tbreugh  and  inoladUig  the  pexlod  at  tha  end 
ot  the  aentaiuw  and  taaartlng  tn  lieu  thanof 
the  following:  "and  the  nature  ca  the  project 
to  be  assisted.". 


(«)  Bjr  striking  in  subssetkia  (a)  of 
tlon  IM  "m  addttUm  to  the  aaststsaaeotbse- 
wlaa  autbortMd."  and  by  oapWilWIng  tke 
wtml  "the"  taunedtetely  foUovtaf. 

(7)  By  insetting  In  seeUon  104  after  the 
words  "puxauant  to"  the  words  "asetlaa  loe 

of". 

(8)  By  inserting  in  aeottoa  lOS  after  the 
woid  "title"  the  words  "(eioep*  aa  prortdetf 
In  section  107)";  by  striking  in  the  first 
sentence  the  words  "and  June  90,  ivn.', 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  theraof  the  wMd>  "Juna 
30.  1973.  and  June  80,  1874.":  by  «*<lkliq|  in 
the  third  (sentence  the  words  "years  enAng 
June  30.  1973,  and  Jime  80,  1973,"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "yea^  end- 
ing June  80,  1973,";  by  striking  In  the  third 
sentence  the  words  "radevelopmsnt"  and  "as 
such";  and  by  strfting  \a  the  third  santenee 
"40l(aM8»"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thareoC 
"107". 

(9)  By  adding  at  the  end  ot  sueh  title  the 
following  new  aeetlon : 

"i»nBiac  woaxs  mcfsct  paooauf 
"Sac.  107.  (a)  The  Beoretary  la  authorised 
to  designate  those  comnuinlttas  or  nalgbbor- 
hoods  (defined  without  regard  to  poUtbial  or 
other  Bubdtvl8lc«a  or  boundaries)  which  ha 
determines  have  one  of  tba  fcrilowlng  condi- 
tions: 

"(1)  a  large  concentration  of  low-lncoma 
persons; 

"(3)  ruiml  areas  having  subatautlal  out- 
migration; 

"(3)  substantial  unemployment:  or 
"(4)  an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rlsa 
of  unemployment  due  to  the  cloaing  or  cur- 
tailment of  a  major  source  of  employment. 
No  area  designated  undar  this  aeetlon  shall 
be  subject  to  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (C)  ot  paragraph  (1)  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  section  101  of  this  title.  No 
area  designated  under  this  section  shall  tw 
eligible  to  meet  the  requirements  of  section 
408(a)(1)(B)  of  this  Act.  Each  araa  desig- 
nated under  this  section  sliaU  be  Icnown  as  a 
public  works  impact  area. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 
grants,  in  aecordanoe  with  the  provLsloos  of 
this  title,  to  areas  designated  under  this 
section. 

"(c)  Areas  designated  under  this  section 
shaU  be  subject  to  a  periodic  review  of  eligi- 
bility (but  at  least  annually)  and  the  Secra- 
tary  shaU  terminate  the  designation  of  any 
such  araa  whenever  It  no  longer  satlsfles  the 
requlremanta  of  this  section. 

"(d)  Tbare  U  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriatad  to  carry  out  this  section  not 
to  exceed  $600,000,000  par  fiacal  year  for  the 
flacal  years  ending  June  80, 1973,  and  June  30. 
1974." 

Sac.  4.  Title  II  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1966  la 
amended  aa  follows: 

(1)  By  Inserting  in  subaection  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 301  after  the  words  "and  guaranteeing 
loans"  the  words  "and  lease  rentals":  and  by 
striking  "1973"  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  tliereof 
"1974". 

(3)  The  catchilne  for  section  20a  is 
amended  by  striking  the  words  "loams  and 
otraaAimxs"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  words  "nifaNciAL  assistancx  fob  bubi- 
trmaa  DXVKLorMXKT". 

(3)  By  striking  all  of  subsection  (a)  of 
section  203  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the 
foUowlng  new  subeactton: 

"Sac.  202.  (a)  (1)  Tba  Secretary  la  author- 
laed  to  akt  In  flniuiclng,  within  a  ledavalop- 
ment  area,  the  pumhass  or  development  of 
land  and  faellltlaa  (Hinlnrttng  machinery  and 
equipment)  for  Induetrtal  or  commercial 
usage.  Including  the  ceaatructkm  of  new 
buUdtogi,  tha  rahabUHatkm  of  abandoned 
or  unooeupled  buUdlngs,  and  the  alteratton. 
converstm.  or  enlargameat  of  existing  build- 
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1091  by  (A)  purchMlng  evld«naM  \t  Indebt- 
edXMM,  (B)  Tn»fc'"g  loans  (whlcb  for  pur- 
pows  of  thSa  MCtlon  sfaAU  Include  participa- 
tion to  Icwaa),  (O)  8UAraiit»«lng  loan*  noade 
to  private  borrowers  by  private  lending  In- 
stltuttoaa.  Xor  any  ol  tbe  purposee  referred 
to  In  thta  paragraph  upon  application  of 
»ucta  iBStltutloa  and  upon  such  terms  and 
ooadltlons  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
except  that  no  such  guarantee  shall  at  any 
lime  exceed  90  per  centum  of  the  aooount  of 
the  outatandlnc  unpaid  balance  of  such  loan. 

'(%)  The  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  aid  In 
flnanclng  any  Industrial  or  commercial  ac- 
tivity wtthln  a  redevelopment  area  by  (A) 
making  working  capital  loans.  (B\  guaran- 
teeli)«  working  capital  loans  made  to  private 
borrowers  by  private  lending  institutions 
upon  applteatlon  of  sucta  institution  and 
upon  vactk  terms  and  ooodltlona  ss  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  except  that  no  such 
guarantee  shall  at  any  time  exceed  90  per 
centum  of  the  amount  erf  the  outstanding 
unpaid  balance  of  such  loan,  (C)  guarantee- 
ing rental  payments  of  leasee,  except  that  no 
such  gtiarantee  shall  exceed  90  per  centum 
of  the  remaining  rental  payments  required 
by  the  lease.". 

(4>  By  Inserting  In  subsection  (bl(6)  of 
section  209  after  the  word  "repayment  "  the 
following  sentence:  "No  lease  guarantee  shall 
be  made  ■unless  the  Secretary  determines  that 
there  is  a  reasonable  assurance  of  payment  of 
the  rentals  re<rulred  by  the  lease.". 

1 5)  By  striking  In  subsection  (b)(7)  of 
section  303  the  comma  after  the  words  "no 
loan"  and  inserting  Immediately  thereafter 
the  words  "or  guarantee,". 

I«)  By  striking  In  subsection  (b)(9)  of 
section  20a  the  number  "65"  and  inserting 
In  Hew  thereof  the  number  "78". 

S«c.  5.  Title  m  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  la 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

(1)  By  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
In  subsection  (a)  of  section  301  the  follow- 
ing: "Such  assistance  shall  Include  aiding 
an  applicant  In  applying  for  assistance  under 
this  Act  If  such  applicant  does  not  possess 
the  expertise  and  does  not  poesess  the  ability 
to  obtain  the  expertise  necessary  to  perform 
the  technical  aspects  of  application.". 

(2)  By  inserting  In  subsection  (b)  of  seo- 
Uoa  301  Immediately  after  the  word  "thereof" 
Um  foUovUig:  ".  AKoept  that  in  the  oaae  of  a 
grant  under  this  subeeotton  to  an  Indian 
tribe  the  Secretary  Is  authorlasd  to  defray  up 
to  100  per  centum  otf  sueh  expenses". 

(3)  By  atrtklng  out  In  subseetion  (b)  ot 
section  301  the  following:  "the  Federal- Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1962."  snd  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Utle  23,  United  States  Code.". 

(4)  By  adding  new  subsections  (g)  and 
(h)  to  section  301  as  follows: 

"(g)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide assistance  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  to  any  State  for  the  purpoee  of  such 
State— 

"(1)  preparing  an  overall  State  economic 
development  program; 

"(2)  providing  technical  assistance  by  uae 
of  State  employees  to  economic  development 
districts  and  propoeed  districts; 

"(8)  reviewing  overall  economic  develop- 
ment programs  prepared  by  an  economic  de- 
velopment district  or  a  proposed  economic 
derekipBtent  distrtot. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  Is  aathortiied  to  pro- 
Ttda  ssslstanir  under  ssbseetleti  (a)  of  this 
usltcn  to  eoonoBle  d»v«i«|)aa«nit  districts  for 
the  purpo— o<  sueh  itlatilirt: 

"(1)  proTtdlDg  tMbaieal  saatatanoa  (other 
tlMA  bf  giant)  to  kMal  govammeots  wltbla 
Um  dtstrtet; 

"(a)  aairying  out  any  rwtow  prooadnn  ra- 
qutrad  pwrsuant  to  UUa  IV  of  ttw  Inter- 
govenuasnui  OoopesaUon  Acfc  ot  IBM  U  suelt 


district  has  been  designated  as  the  agency 
to  conduct  such  review.". 

(5)  Section  303  Is  redesignated  as  section 
308  and  Immediately  following  section  301  a 
new  section  303  Is  Inserted  as  follows: 

"Sac.  300.  In  the  case  of  a  vocational  train- 
ing faolUty  oonstruoted  with  a  direct  grant 
under  title  I  of  thU  Act.  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  make  grants  for  the  operation 
of  such  facility.  Such  grants  may  be  made 
for  up  to  75  per  centum  of  the  operating 
costs  of  sueh  facility  for  any  two-year  period 
during  the  flve-ysar  period  beginning  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Public  Works 
and  Eooooonlc  Development  Act  Amendments 
of  1973.  Not  to  exceed  ♦16.000.000  per  fiscal 
year  of  the  funds  authorized  In  section  303 
of  thU  title  shall  be  available  to  carry  out 
this  section". 

16)  By  striking  in  redesignated  section  303 
"and  June  30.  1973".  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof:  "June  30.  1973.  and  June  30.  1974.  ' 
Sac.  6.  Title  IV  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Ecoaomlo  Development  Act  of  1966  is  amend- 
ed aa  follows : 

1 1 )  By  amending  section  401  (a)  ( 6)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(0)  those  urban  and  rural  communities 
or  neighborhoods  (defined  without  regard  to 
political  or  other  subdivisions  or  boundaries) 
which  the  Secretary  determines  have  one  of 
the  following  condttloas : 

"(A)   a  large  concentration  of  low- Income 
persons; 
"(B)    substantial  unemployment;   or 
"(C)    an  actual  or  threatened  abrupt  rise 
of  unemployment  due  to  the  closing  or  cur- 
tailment at  a  major  source  of  employment 

No  redevelopment  area  established  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  eligible  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  section  403(a)  ( 1)  (B)  of  this 
Act;". 

(2)  By  striking  in  section  403(a)(1)(B) 
the  words  "two  or  more  redevelopment  eu-eas" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "at  least  one 
redevelopment  area". 

18)  By  amending  section  403(a)  (1)(D>  to 
read  aa  follows : 

"(D)  the  proposed  district  has  a  district 
overall  economic  development  program 
vrhJeh^ 

"(1)  Includes  adequate  land  use  and  trans- 
portation planning; 

"(11)  contains  a  specific  program  for  dis- 
trict cooperation,  self-help,  and  public  in- 
vestment; 

"(ill)  is  approved  by  each  affected  State 
as  consistent  with  the  goals  and  objectives 
of  each  applicable  State  plan  and  any  over- 
all State  economic  development  program; 
"Mv)  Is  approved  by  the  Secretary:  and 
"(V)  provides  that  a  copy  be  fiimlshed  to 
the  appproprtate  regional  oHnmlfwion  estab- 
lished under  title  V  of  this  Act  If  any  part 
of  such  propoeed  district  Is  within  such  a 
region,  or  to  the  Appalachian  Regional  Com- 
mission established  under  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  19<JC  if  any 
part  of  such  propoeed  district  is  within  the 
Appalachian  reglmi;". 

(4)  By  striking  out  In  section  403(a)  (2) 
iC)  "two  hundred  and  afty  thousand"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Ave  hundred  thou- 
sand". 

(5)  By  amending  subsections  (d),  (e),and 
(f)  of  section  403  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  As  used  In  this  Act  the  term — 
"(1)  'economic  development  district'  re- 
fers to  any  Euwa  within  the  United  States 
composed  of  a  cooperating  rwievelopm-nt 
area  or  areas  and.  where  apprt>pnate.  desig- 
nated econoaalc  growth  centers  and  neigh- 
boring oounUas  or  cooununities.  which  has 
baan  i>ssHlislsil  by  the  Secretary  aa  an  eco- 
iMBiic  davelaitBaent  district; 

"(3)  •eoDOKBie  growth  center'  rafers  to 
any  are*  within  the  UnlMd  States  which 
has  been   Identified  as  an  economic  growbta 


center  in  an  approved  district  overall  eco- 
nomic development  program  and  which  has 
beem  deslgnatwd  by  the  Secretary  as  eligible 
for  financial  assistance  under  sections  101, 
aoi.  and  209  of  this  Act  in  aeeordanoe  with 
the  provlsiotMi  of  this  section;  and 

"(3)  'looai  government'  means  any  city, 
county,  town,  parish,  viUaga,  or  othar  gen- 
eral-purpose political  subdivision  of  a  State. 
"  fe)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  provide. 
In  accordance  with  the  applicable  require- 
ments of  this  Act.  financial  assistance  to 
those  j>arts  of  an  economic  development  dlF- 
triot  which  are  not  within  a  redevelopment 
area  when  such  assistance  will  be  of  signifi- 
cant direct  benefit  to  a  redevelopment  area 
within  such  district.  Such  financial  assist- 
ance shall  be  provided  In  the  same  manner 
and  to  the  same  extent  as  Is  provided  in  this 
Act  for  a  redevelopment  area,  except  that 
nothing  m  this  subsection  shall  be  construed 
to  permit  such  parts  to  receive  the  increase 
In  the  amount  of  grant  aaelstanoe  authoriaed 
la  paragraph  (4)  oX  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"(f)  In  addition  to  technical  assistance 
under  section  301(a)  of  this  Act,  the  Secre- 
tary is  ButhorlBcd  to  make  grants  to  an  eco- 
nomic development  district  to  pay  not  to  ex- 
ceed 75  per  centum  of  the  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  not  to  exceed  100  per  oeatnm  of 
planning  expenses,  of  such  district.  In  any 
case  where  the  designation  of  an  eoonomic 
development  district  la  terminated  under 
.subsection  (c)  of  this  section  before  the  ex- 
piration of  the  five-year  period  which  begins 
on  the  date  of  deslgnatlcm  of  such  district, 
grants  may  be  made  under  this  subsection 
for  such  additional  time  as  may  be  naoeasary 
to  insure  that  such  former  lUstrlot  will  re- 
ceive administrative  and  planning  grants 
durlTig  such  five-yaar  perkxl.  In  determining 
the  amount  of  the  non-Federal  share  of  such 
expenses,  the  Secretary  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration of  all  contributions  both  In  cash 
and  In  kind,  fairly  evaluated,  including  but 
not  limited  to  spaoe,  equipment,  and  services. 
Where  ptractloable,  planning  grants  author- 
iaed by  this  subsection  shall  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  otiMr  avaUabls  planning 
grants,  such  as  urban  planning  grants,  auth- 
orized under  the  Housing  Act  of  19M,  as 
amended,  and  highway  planning  and  research 
grants  authorized  by  title  23,  United  States 
Code,  to  assun  adequate  and  effective  plan- 
ning and  eooDomlcal  use  of  funds.  I^>r  the 
purposes  of  this  subeeotton  there  Is  hovby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  not  to  exoeed 
$30,000,000  per  fiscal  year  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  Jime  30,  1973,  anU  June  30,  1974.". 

(6)  By  striking  In  subsection  (g)  of  sec- 
tion 403  "1973"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"1974". 

S«c.  7.  (a>  Title  V  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Boonomlc  Development  Act  of  1066  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  Inserting  In  clause  (7)  of  subsec- 
tion 503(a)  after  the  words  "other  Federal, 
State,"  the  following:  "district,". 

(2)  By  amending  section  503  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(t)  Bach  Commission  shall  provide  for 
public  participatton  In  the  development  and 
revlsioa  of  any  plan  or  program  developed  ot 
prepared  by  such  Commission.". 

(3)  By  striking  out  In  the  first  sentence  of 
section  509(a)(2)  the  phrase  "and  training 
programa'    and    Inserting    in    lieu    thereof- 

training  programs,  and  the  payment  of  ad- 
ministrative expenses". 

t4)  By  amending  section  505 (c)  to  read 
as  f  oUowa ; 

"(c)  In  carrying  out  subsection  (a)  (1)  and 
subsection  (t>)  of  this  section  there  may  be 
expended  in  any  fiscal  year  out  of  funds  ap- 
propriated undar  authority  of  section  600(d) 
ui  this  title,  such  sums  as  are  iteceasary  up 
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to  a  maximum  of  10  per  centum  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  each  regional  commission." 
(6)    By  insertlag  In  section  509(d)    "(1)" 
immedlatsly  after  ''(d)". 

(6)  By  stnktBg  out  ta  the  first  sentence 
of  section  609(d)  " two-fisoal-y ear  period  aad- 
lug  June  W.  1878,  to  bs  avallabia  untu  ex- 
pended, not  to  exceed  W0*.0OO,0O0."  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1972.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended, »153,600,0«0.". 

(7)  By  striking  ant  In  the  tbtitd  ssntsnce 
of  section  foa  <d)  "autfcorteattan"  and  in- 
aertlag  in  lieu  tfasMof    "paragraph". 

(8)  By  adding  in  eeoUon  M0<d)  at  the 
end  thersoC  the  foUowlog: 

"(2)  There  la  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  title, 
for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80.  19T8.  and 
June  30,  1074,  not  to  exoeed  »10«,O0«.«O0  per 
fiscal  year  for  each  rational  eoimlssloo 
which  bM)  a  oampnebenfllTe  long-mieB  eco- 
nomic plan  approved  tinder  seetloa  603(a) 
(2)  of  this  A*t.  and  not  to  «xae«l  »30.000,000 
per  fiscal  year  for  each  regional  commission 
which    does    not    have    such    an    approved 

plan". 

(9)  Section    511    is   amended    to   read    as 

follows ; 

"8»e.  611.  (a)  The  fieeretary  shaU  coordi- 
nate bis  aeOvttles  In  making  granta  and  loans 
under  tlOes  I  and  II  of  this  Act  and  In 
providing  teohnloal  asaislAcce  under  title  III 
of  this  Act,  with  those  of  each  of  the  Federal 
Cocbalrmen  lujder  this  title,  and  each  Fed- 
eral Coehalrman  shall  coordinate  his  acttvl- 
tles  under  thta  title  with  thoee  of  the  Sec- 
retary In  making  grants  and  loans  under 
titles  I  and  II  of  this  Act  and  in  proTldlng 
technlc*!  aa«at«noe  under  title  TU.  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  Each  regional  oommlsslon  shall  co- 
ordinate Its  activities  under  paragraphs  (2) 
and  i7)  of  subsection  (s)  of  ^ctloa  503  of 
this  Act  wltli  the  economic  derelopment  dis- 
tricts In  such  region," 

(b)  The  amandinant  made  by  paragBsph 
(2)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  aecCiOQ  shall 
not  be  coBBtrued  as  atfactlng  the  vaMdtty 
of  any  {ilaa  or  program  which  has  been  da- 
velo{>cd  or  revisad  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Sbc.  8.  Title  vn  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1006.  as 
amended.  Is  anoeaded  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  701  (4)  ta  amanded  by  Insert- 
ing immediately  after  "with  loaos"  the  foJ- 
lowlng;  "or  gnaraataaa",  and  by  Insertiiig 
after  "sucii  loans"  the  foUowlag:  ",  guaran- 
tees.". 

(2)  Section  701(5)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after  "maturity"  the  following:  "or 
term";  and  by  inserting  after  "any  loan"  the 
following:  "or  guarantee";  by  InsertLag  after 
•in  such  loan"  th*  foUowtag:  ".  guarantae,"; 
and  by  inserting  after  "of  such  loan"  the  fol- 
lowing:   ',  guaranteed  obligation.". 

(3)  Section  701(6)  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing after   "loans  "  the  loliowlng:  "or  guaran- 

(4)  Section  701(7)  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
alter  "loans'  each  of  the  two  places  U  spears 
the  following:  "or  guarantses  ". 

(5)  Section  701(9)  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  "loans"  the  following:  "or  guaran- 
tees"". 

See.  9.   The   Public    Works    and   Eoonomic 
Development  Act  of  10«6  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing St  the  end  thereof   the  foUowlag  new 
title: 
"TITU;   vm— DM  V  UtOKMEWTAL   EFFTCfTS 

"Sac.  801.  (a)  The  AdmlniatMtar  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Ageaey  *h»ll  cm 
his  own  motton  or  not  later  than  thirty  daya 
from  the  date  ha  raoaires  a  wrlUMn  foftmi 
of  an  employee  of  an  rffrrf*^  plant  or  indua- 
try,  or  his  re^prasentatlve.  Initiate  an  iBves- 
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ligation  of  any  employment  loas  which  re- 
sults or  may  result  from  the  isswance  «f  a 
standard  or  order  under  the  Federal  Water 
PoUutton  Oontral  Jket.  the  Ctean  Air  Act.  or 
any  othsr  PMarat  law  havinc  (or  tts  jKlmary 
purpoM  late  itaprovameiaC  of  aBviroomaotal 
quaUtj^.  Such  InvieattgattCTi  ahaU  be  cora- 
platad  and  a  report  of  employinant  lOSs  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  not  later 
than  the  shrtleth  day  after  the  date  of  initia- 
tion ot  Invasttgatlon.  The  Baeretary  of  Labor , 
upon  receipt  at  sucti  report,  shall  certify  as 
uneiBployad  aa  a  reaidt  ot  sucte  atAndard  or 
order  aU  eoaployiaes  who  are  ucwplopsd  as  a 
reault  oC  sueb  sUnda<d  or  order  with  respect 
to  which  tlwe  Administrator  has  conducted  an 
mvestigation  under  this  subsection.  An  Indi- 
vidual to  be  eligible  for  certification  for  as- 
sistance under  this  section  shall  have  had  In 
trie  se^enty-elght  waaka  Immediately  preeed- 
ing  hlB  iinempy>T«n«»*  **  leas*  tweaaty-alx 
waaks  of  enqiioyineiat  la  the  plant  or  1  ados- 
try  afiaetad. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  Is  authorie«d  to  pravide 
to  any  ladividual  certified  as  unemployed  un- 
der subsection  (a)  unemployment  compen- 
sation. Snch  ■anemployment  compensation 
!*all  eqeml  at  least  «0  par  eantam  at  the  todi- 
vlduals  former  weakly  wiaga  and  shall  ba 
paid  so  long  as  an^  person  Is  unampkjyed, 
or  until  he  retinas  from  the  labor  tores, 
wlilohevar  period  Is  the  leaiai.  axeept  that  no 
uoMMployraant  compensation  shall  be  paid  to 
any  Individual  under  thU  subsection  for  a 
period  of  more  than  Berenty-elrht  weeks. 

"(c)  no*  Becretary  te authorteed  to  prortde 
aaatatatiee  oa  a  teaaparary  basia  In  ttie  form 
of  morteaea  or  reBtel  payuiem*  to  or  on  be- 
half of  an  indltMnal  oarMfiad  undM"  U>U 
aectkm  as  unemployad  miBio,  as  a  result  of 
finacxcial  hardship  caused  by  such  unenploy- 
ment  has  received  written  notice  of  dispos- 
session or  eviction  from  his  principal  place 
of  residence  by  reaeon  of  fgreeloeure  of  any 
mortgag* or  lleo.  canoaUaAion af  any  oaaibmct 
or  sale,  or  termlnaatan  of  amy  lease,  eaatoied 
into  prtor  to  sucli  imaaaploymant.  Such  aa- 
aiauinca  sbaU  be  provldaid  for  *  pmttoA  not  to 
exceed  one  yawr  or  ior  the  duration  ot  the 
penod  of  fixuutcial  hardship,  whlebever  is 
lesser. 

•(d)  The  Secretary  is  auttinrlaxl  to  pro- 
vide reemployment  assistance  services  -under 
mber  lawa  to  IndlvlduaSs  who  are  ceitlHed 
under  tMa  aaotlon  as  unempieyad. 

-(e)  The  Pfiatatogy  ia  a«ti»arlaad  to  pay  ttie 
actual  NMeaabla  movliag  expeneae  ot  aay 
Ladi¥klual  (UBtfaudlBg  his  (amlly  and  bis 
houantonlil  aSecta)  cart^flad  uader  this  see- 
tlon  as  unaoaployad  who  la  iinahla  to  find  eaa- 
ployment  a  reasonable  distance  frcwn  bis  prin- 
cipal place  of  residence  at  the  time  of  such 
uneoiployiaeat  and  wtoo  finds  employment 
beyoMl  sach  diata&ae. 

•(f)  TlMtv  la  aatbenatsd  to  be  appropri- 
ated, not  to  exceed  »10O.0OO,OO0  lot  canyiat 
out  this  section. 

"Fou.vaoM  coimiQi.  FAcxurncs  ^.oaMs 
'Sac.  803.  (a)  The  fiacratary  is  authoriaed 
to  make  loaoe  (which  for  purposes  of  this 
section  shall  Include  participation  in  loans) 
to  aid  m  fluancing  any  project  ta  the  TTnlted 
States  for  the  twsqtilsltlon.  oonstmctlon,  or 
alteration  of  poOotioa  control  faeHmas  (In- 
cluding machinery  and  equipment)  for  In- 
duetrtel  or  ooaMMterolal  usage. 

•(b)  nnanetel  assists noe  under  Uil»  sec- 
tion shall  be  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  detenrtnes,  subject,  however, 
to  the  foUowteg  reatrtctlona  and  HmHattons : 
"<1)  S«ek  nnaawlal  aaatatanoe  shall  not 
ba  estwoded  to  aasiat  eatnUUabaMota  rak>- 
oatiac  from  out  put  of  tbe  OtUta*  Btatoa 
to  anether  or  to  aeatat  subaoptiKotora  wkoaa 
pu^CMe  ia  to  dlvaat,  or  mbcmt  «oonnB»lf.  suc- 
cess is  dependent  upon  divesting,  other  con- 
ttactosa  or  subcontractors  ol  contrvXn  there- 


tofore customarily  performed  by  them;  exoept 
that  such  limitations  shall  not  be  construed 
to  prohibit  assistance  for  ttie  expandoa  of  an 
extattng  bastneaa  entity  tbrott^  the  astab- 
llsbment  of  a  new  branch,  aflHlate,  or  atibald- 
lary  of  such  entity  tf  the  Secretary  finds  that 
the  establiahment  of  such  brani*.  aAMMte, 
or  sul»idlary  will  not  result  in  an  luueaae 
in  unemptoyment  of  the  area  of  original  k>- 
catkJn  or  ta  any  other  area  wbere  sach  entity 
conducts  biusineas  operattooa,  tnxlaas  <tM  Bae- 
retary has  reason  to  beUeve  that  suel)%MCkeh. 
alimate.  or  sabaMtary  Is  being  eatabilabed 
with  the  tntentlon  «f  closing  down  the  cp- 
erstlons  of  the  esisMag  busteeas  eatlty  *n  the 
RHJa  of  Ita  ongtnal  Jocatlon  or  In  Miy  other 
area  wt»ere  it  eonducte  suoh  oparartfcaaa. 

"(2)  each  asalatanee  ehaU  be  extended 
only  to  applleante  bolJi  private  and  pabllc 
Mn<dadlng  Indian  tribes),  wlatch  haae  been 
approved  for  suoh  asslstanve  by  an  ageaev 
oT  iiuUrumantaUtar  ot  the  State  ox..j>oUUcal 
subdivision  thereof  In  whlcto  the  ptDjert  to 
be  Bnanoed  is  located,  said  which  ageaey  or 
mate  umeBtallty  is  directly  oonoemed  wtth 
liiiililains  of  «eaBaaale  dwalapanaat  in  aucta 
State  or  anhdMkloD.  and  -wblah  have  been 
earttfied  by  aitab  acsney  or  instnimantaUty 
as  requiring  the  loan  successfully  to  rainaia 
La  c^>eration. 

"(3)  No  loan  shall  be  made  unless  It  Is 
determined  that  there  is  reasonable  aaear- 
ance  of  repayment. 

"(4)  Subject  to  aaetten  70116)  <it  thlB  Act, 
no  loan,  inoiadlng  zaaaewala  or  eaMneion 
thereof,  may  be  made  hereuitder  Xor  a  period 
exceeding  thirty  years. 

"(5)  Loans  made  shall  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  determined  by  the  Secretary  o«  the 
TreMury  bat  not  nacre  thMi  8  per  centum 
per  aauinm. 

"(g)  Lioaaw  shall  not  exoeed  the  aagtegate 
ooet  to  the  appMeant  (exelndlng  aa  «ther 
Padaial  aid  in  aeauaactlon  -with  aucti  peUn- 
tlon  eoaurol  tarthttaa)  at  aaqnirtag.  con- 
struoting.  or  attaotng  the  poUnckw  oontrot 
faeUlty. 

"(7)  The  pollntlaB  control  faaiU^  for 
wtaieta  a  loan  ta  raqaeaked  must  t>e— 

"(A)   a  iMtMty  or  e^uipnMnt  "need,  or 

" (•)  a aiodtfteaMon  of  methoda.  piorMaas. 
or  operatloaa  arhare  the  primary  puxpose  At 
siach  BUxhAchtlBn  la  to  abate  or  contiel  water 
or  atmoepberic  poUatton  or  contstfolaatioD 
by  removing,  altering,  recycling,  disposing, 
or  startng  ef  poUtrtants,  cootamlnauiLe. 
wastee.  or  heat  and  lalileh— 

"(1)  the  aCMa  eartttglDg  sathflrt^  bartnc 
)iirto«ctton  with  ruiput  to  sach  iaaUUf  baa 
certiflod  to  the  Aamfniatntotr  of  theSnriroa- 
mental  Protection  A«e&(7  as  hariog  been 
acqultsd.  constructed,  or  altered  m  conform- 
ity with  State  requliamenta  for  abatement 
or  control  of  water  or  atmospherle  peUutloB 
or  contmBttaaMon;  or 

"(U)  tba  Admlatitiator  of  the  BnvlroD- 
mental  Paotaotloa  Agenesr  has  certified  u> 
the  Secretary— 

"(aa)  aa  being  In  compliance  with  the  ap- 
plicable regulations  of  the  Bnvti  ouatental 
Proteotton  Ageaey  and  ot  aU  other  9Um»X 
aganelea.  and 

"(bb)  as  betag  la  farthewaanr  of  the  gen- 
sial  poOicy  ot  tiae  Unltad  Siatea  of  coopera- 
tion with  tht  States  in  the  prevention  and 
abatement  of  water  pollution  under  the  Fed- 
eral Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  or  In  the 
prwrantion  and  abatemaot  of  atmaapberic 
poUuMoa  and  eentomlaation  under  the 
CleaAAJr  Act. 

"(c)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term 
'State  certifying  auttorUy"  means,  in  the  case 
of  water  polltrtlon,  the  State  water  pollution 
eontrol  agency  aa  defined  In  the  Federal  Wa- 
tv  PoUntloa  Ctoatral  Ast  and.  In  the  ease 
of  air  pedluMoo.  the  air  poUuOnw  oontral 
ageaey  *s  <1ffflnt(1  In  the  Claan  Air  Act.  T^e 
term  "State  certifying  authority'  indudea  any 
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tnter»t»te  agency  »uthorlJ»d  to  act  in  place 
of  a  c«rurylng  authority  of  the  State. 

••(d)  There  U  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  HOO.OOO.OOO  per  fla- 
cal  year  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30, 
1973.  and  Juno  30.  1874,  to  carry  out  this 
ftrfw.  Tr  1  o  n 

Sk;  10.  Section  2  of  the  Act  of  July  6, 
1970  (PubUc  Law  91-304)  a«  amended,  la 
amended  by  strlklne  out  ■1873"  and  Insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  ••1874". 

S«c  11  The  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act  of  19«6,  as  amended.  U 
amended  by  striking  the  word*  'economic 
development  center"  wherever  they  appear 
and  inaertlng  In  Ueu  thereof  "economic 
growth  oenter";  and  by  striking  the  words 
■eoonomlc  development  centers"  wherever 
they  appear  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"economic  growth  centers". 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  (during 
the  reading) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous conaent  that  the  oommittee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
be  considered  as  read,  printed  In  the 
Record,  smd  open  to  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMsmiMBrr  orr^Mi  bt  mb.  wrioht 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  oflered  by  Mr.  Wbioht:  Page 
38.  strike  out  lines  23  and  24  and  injert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  followtng:  "shall  equal  60 
per  centum  of  the  Individual's  former  weekly 
wag*  or  the  maximum  payable  to  him  under 
the  unemployment  compensation  law  of  the 
State  in  w*lch  hU  empioyment  loss  occurs, 
whichever  la  the  greater  amount,  except  that 
no  such  Individual  shaU  be  paid  more  than 
the  hlgheet  amount  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation payable  to  any  IndlTlduai  by  any 
State  under  any  unemployment  compensa- 
tion law  other  than  this  section.  Such  un- 
employment compensation  shall  be  paid  so 
long  as  such  individual  is." 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  offered  In  an  effort  to 
redress  what  may  have  been  an  oversight 
in  the  original  drafting  of  the  biU.  Some 
of  the  Members  have  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  the  fact  that,  in 
our  zeal  to  protect  the  displaced  worker 
thrown  out  of  a  job  because  of  an  en- 
vironmental protection  standard  or 
order,  we  placed  no  absolute  top  maxi- 
mum on  the  amount  that  he  could  thus 
receive.  Under  the  bill  as  presently  draft- 
ed, such  a  dislocated  worker  would  be 
entitled,  in  addition  to  certain  help  In 
finding  another  job  and  help  if  it  is  need- 
ed on  his  mortgage  payments  or  his 
rents!  payments,  to  an  amount  equal  to 
60  percent  of  the  wage  that  he  had  been 
receiving. 

It  has  been  [winted  out  to  the  com- 
mittee that  under  certain  circumstances 
it  is  conceivable  that  an  employee  mak- 
ing $100,000  a  year  might  be  displaced  or 
thrown  out  of  work  and  thus  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill  be  entitled  to  as  high 
a  payment  as  80  percent  of  $100,000.  or 
$60,000.  This  of  course  was  not  the  intent 
of  the  committee.  So  in  order  to  redress 
that  apparent   Inequity,   we   offer   this 
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amendment  which  I  think  Is  eminently 
fair. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  would 
limit  the  amount  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation available  to  such  a  dLsplaced 
person  to  60  percent  of  his  former  week- 
ly wage  or  the  maximum  payable  to  him 
under  the  unemployment  compensation 
law  of  the  Stale  in  which  his  unemploy- 
ment occurs,  whichever  of  the  two  is 
greater,  except  that  no  individual  would 
be  permitted  to  be  paid  more  than  the 
highest  amount  of  unemployment  com- 
pensation payable  to  any  individual  by 
any  State  imder  any  unemployment  com- 
pensation law.  So  we  would  by  the  adop- 
tion of  this  amendment  avoid  any  ques- 
tion of  duplicate  payments.  We  would 
avoid  enriching  someone  unduly.  We 
would  place  a  reasonable  limitation  at 
the  highest  level  payable  by  any  State 
imder  Its  own  unemplo>-ment  compensa- 
tion laws,  and  in  no  event  could  it  be 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  wage  that 
the  employee  was  receiving. 

The  imperatives  of  environmental  pro- 
tection, which  all  of  us  recognize,  will 
inevitably  dislocate  and  disaccommodate 
some  unfortunate  Americans.  That 
seems  a  necessity  in  order  to  accom- 
modate the  needs  of  the  few  to  the  needs 
of  the  many.  But  society  does,  it  seems 
to  me.  have  the  overriding  responsibility 
then  to  make  those  workers  as  whole  as 
we  reasonably  can,  so  that  the  workers 
do  not  bear  alone  the  burden  of  our  Na- 
tion's environmental  effort. 

I  think  this  is  a  humane  approach  and 
I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  approach  and 
I  thinir  it  is  a  responsible  approach.  I 
urge  that  ttiis  amendment  be  adopted. 
Mr.  SN^'DER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemsui  yield  for  a  question'' 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  look- 
ing at  the  wording  of  the  gentleman  s 
amendment,  there  is  the  limitation; 

Except  that  no  such  individual  shall  be 
paid  more  than  the  highest  amount  of  un- 
employment compensation  payable  to  any  in- 
dividual by  any  State  under  any  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  other  than  this  sec- 
tion. 

Is  the  gentleman  intending  by  that 
wording  to  mean  tmy  State  or  by  the 
State  where  the  imemployed  man  is  los- 
ing his  job? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  He  wotild  receive  the 
highest  amoimt  paid  by  the  State  in 
which  he  was  employed  or  60  percent  of 
his  former  earnings,  whichever  was 
greater,  except  that  in  no  case  could  It 
exceed  the  amount  paid  by  the  highest 
£ind  most  generous  payment  made  among 
the  States. 

I  am  advised  that  top  figure  presently 
amounts  to  $129  weekly.  That  would  be 
imposed  as  an  absolute  top  ceiling. 

Mr.  SliYDER.  So  if  a  fellow  was  in  a 
State  where  the  normal  imemployment 
payment  would  be  $65  or  $70.  something 
like  that,  he  could  then  get  60  percent 
of  his  pay,  or  up  to  $129,  which  I  xmder- 
stand  is  the  highest  in  some  other  State 
many  miles  away? 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  If  I  am  correctly  ad- 


vised, the  highest  presently  extant 
amounts  to  $129  a  week.  He  could  re- 
ceive up  to  that  amount,  but  in  no  in- 
stance could  he  receive  more  than  60 
percent  of  his  former  Income. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  So  the  limitation  is  the 
highest  of  any  of  the  50  States,  whatever 
it  might  be  at  the  time. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Exactly  so. 
Mr.  SNYDER.  I  have  one  other  ques- 
tion. The  gentleman  says  the  wording  of 
this  prohibits  the  "double  dip,"  both 
compensation  here  and  from  the  regular 
unemployment  compensation  law.  I  do 
not  read  It  that  way.  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  the  gentleman  has  said  It.  How- 
ever, it  looks  to  me  like  the  wording  here 
is  only  a  limitation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  I  correctly  read  the 
act  and  correctly  understand  the  Intent 
of  the  Congress,  and  I  believe  I  do.  dupli- 
cate payments  would  not  be  permitted. 
He  could  not  receive  one  payment  from 
his  own  State  in  unemployment  compen- 
sation plus  an  additional  payment  In  the 
amovmt  herein  authorized.  The  top  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  available  to  him 
would  be  the  top  amount  payable  by  this 
statute. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  That  is  the  gentleman's 
interpretation? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  my  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  g«itleman  yield? 

Mr .  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Csdlfomla. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  My  under- 
standing of  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment is  that  it  is  offered  to  answer  some 
of  the  questlcHxs  presoited  to  us,  by 
Members,  during  the  presentation  of  the 
bill  to  the  Rules  Committee,  because  of  a 
concern  over  the  lack  of  a  limitatlcai  in 
this  provision. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
lect.  I  beUeve  it  was  a  proper  concern. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  parllamentarj' 
inquiry? 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

PARUAMCNTART    INQUIKT 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  ask  if  an  amendment  to  strike  the 
entire  section  is  in  order  as  a  substitute 
to  tliis  kind  of  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  advise 
the  gentleman  that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
mfin.  I  rise  In  support  of  H.R.  16071.  and 
especially  as  an  advocate  of  the  Ewweler- 
ated  public  works  section  of  this  legis- 
latlwi.  The  ratltmale  underlying  this 
much  needed  measure  and  Its  mechanics 
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have  already  been  explained  to  you,  and 
I  will  not  repeat  whi^  was  said  earlier  in 
this  debate.  B«it  I  do  want  to  emphaalae 
that  my  district  to  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
needs— deeperately— the  economic  shot 
in  the  arm  that  thte  legislation  would 
provide.  The  average  annual  unemploy- 
ment rata  for  the  city  of  Cleveland  In 
1971  was  11.8  percentr— far  above  the  na- 
tional average.  Especially  hard  hit  have 
been  workers  In  the  construction  indus- 
try who,  8*  you  already  know,  suffer  from 
an  unemployment  rate  that,  across  the 
Nation,  is  twice  the  national  average.  In 
July  erf  this  year,  the  unempioyment  rate 
for  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  others  in 
that  industry,  taken  as  a  whole,  was  10.9 
percent  nationally,  compared  with  an 
overall  unemployment  rate  of  5.B  percent 
for  the  United  States  in  that  same 
month.  The  atcelerated  puJjUc  works  pro- 
gram not  only  offers  a  very  direct  solu- 
tion to  this  problem,  but  at  the  same  time 
it  win  produce  public  improvements  tliat 
are  greatly  needed— water  and  sewer 
plants,  airports,  hospitals,  and  other  pub- 
lic health  faciiitles,  to  mention  some 
examples. 

Now,  as  you  know.  Congress  passed  an 
accelerated  public  works  program  last 
year  which  was  promptly  vetoed  by  Pres- 
ident Nixon.  In  view  of  this  fact,  some  of 
us  here  might  haaltatc  to  vote  ag»l»  for 
this  program — not  because  we  disagree 
with  it  on  its  merits  but  out  of  few  that 
the  President  might  veto  it  a  second  time. 
However,  I  for  one  do  not  share  this 
fear,  and  I  shaU  vote  yes  on  this  proposi- 
tion with  fuU  coofldence  that  Ptesidait 
Nixon  will  come  around  to  signing  this 
bill.  In  the  ftrst  place,  of  course,  this  par- 
ticular bill  la  not  likely  to  be  as  offeosive 
to  Mr.  Nlzon  since  we  are  authorlEinc 
less  money  to  aid  the  imemployed — $600 
million  a  year  for  2  years  as  opposed  to 
tl>e  $2  bUlloo  in  last  years  bill.  This  alone 
ought  to  make  It  more  palataitle  to  the 
President. 

But,  Mr.  Chaiiman.  the  President  is 
very  likely  to  find  other  reasons — posi- 
tive reasoBs— to  slfn  Wiis  bill.  He  Is.  after 
all,  a  pragmatist,  and  he  has  shown  an 
admirable  capacity  to  tacitly  admit  his 
mistakes  and  to  reverse  himself,  no  mat- 
ter how  embarassing  this  might  be  politi- 
cally. There  are  any  number  of  eramples 
of  reappradsals  of  this  kind  by  the  Pres- 
ident that  I  could  cite.  For  example,  he 
rejected  a  bill  for  public  service  empfa^- 
ment  In  1970  but  accepted  It  when  we 
submitted  it  to  blm  agate  in  1971.  He 
made  a  point  of  renouncing  the  author- 
ity we  gave  him  to  impoae  wage  and  price 
controiE,  only  to  seize  it  last  year  when 
he  flnaUy  concluded  that  his  own  pre> 
scripUon  for  tbe  eocnomy  had  been  a 
faUure.  He  has  been  a  strong  critic  of 
deficit  spending  by  Ooverwnent  during 
the  greater  peurt  of  his  puUlc  cazew,  but 
now  be  has  submitted  to  us  a  series  of 
defldit  budgets,  with  tbe  de&olte  pros- 
pect of  more  to  come.  Heinasoneof  this 
coontry's  most  oolBpoken  and  irrecoiMla> 
bie  foes  of  Communist  ChiBa,  but  m  an 
act  of  Utfti  ststsMBMiihlg,  he  JettlsenMl 
a  great  deal  of  pairt  rteCortc  and  made  «■ 


historic  trip  to  that  country  In  a  quest 
fw  peace. 

I  sobmit  too,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in 
this  Election  y«ar  the  ResldeBt  has  ad- 
ditional poslttve  and  pragmatic  reasons 
to  approve,  rather  tiian  again  to  dls- 
approve,  an  accelerated  pubUc  wtwks 
program.  As  Hobart  Rowen  has  written 
in  the  Washington  Post: 

The  administration  cannot  merely  point 
out  that  reducing  the  rate  of  unempioy- 
ment In  todays  eoclety  is  difflcvUt  It  must 
do  something  a»>out  it.  It  must  consider 
public  works — 

And  as  Alice  Rlvlin,  the  distinguished 
economist,  has  written: 

(The  admlnlBtratlon  was)  conectously 
holding  down  total  government  spending  In 
order  to  create  slack  m  the  eootuaay  and 
reduce  the  Inflation,  It  was  not  an  implaus- 
it>i«  policy,  although  the  human  coet*  were 
bound  to  be  high.  Many  economlst.8  thought 
at  the  time  that  it  would  be  worth  creat- 
ing some  unemplo3rment  in  order  to  lower 
tbe  rate  at  which  prtcW  were  rising.  How- 
ever, the  policy  did  not  work.  Unemployment 
rose  all  right,  but  the  Inflation  stubbornly 
refused  to  subside. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  truly  would 
be  astounded  if  President  Nixon  were 
to  veto  this  bill  in  1972.  If  any  of  us 
have  any  uncertainties  on  this  score,  1 
think  we  can  shed  them  and  proceed, 
as  we  are  doing  here,  to  consider  this  biU 
on  Its  merits  alone. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  call  atten- 
tion also  to  certain  other  provisions  of 
this  bin,  which  are  equally  commend- 
able. It  pjrovldes  $100  millton  a  year  for 
2  years  lor  long-term,  low-interest  loans 
to  help  Industries  to  finance  pollution 
control  eqtJlpment.  And  it  provides  $100 
million  through  fiscal  1974  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation  and  rent  or  mort- 
gage payment  grants  to  workers  who 
lose  their  jobs  because  of  environmental 
protection  orders. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  heartily  recommend 
adoption  of  this  bilL 
srrmvrvTt  ammomkht  oirr««zi)  bt  mr.  ham- 

tCHSCRMinT    TO*.    THDi    AMBNDMBNT    OTT^LBO 
BT   MR.  WUDKT 

tSx.  HAMMISUSCHiaDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  a  substitute  amendment  for 
the  amendment  offered  \ff  the  gentleman 
fromTWtas. 

The  OlMlc  read  as  foflows: 

SubBtitut*  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ham- 
MiBacmtfnrr  for  «ie  Maendment  offered  by 
Mr.  VrtMBHT:  Vm^i  M.  strike  out  )tn«  33  and 
24  esA  UaseM  "sbaU  squal  eo  per  centum  of 
the  IntflvMuall  fonaar  WMkJy  wage  or  tbe 
maximum  p«jr|*lc  to  ftim  ucdar  tbe  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  of  the  State  in 
Which  hhi  employment  loas  occurt,  which- 
ever ts  the  greater  amount,  ewept  that  no 
Buoh  IndlvMrna  eh&U  be  p«ld  more  than 
the  highest  amount  of  unemployment  eom- 
penMtlon  pacTsiila  to  •V  individual  m  bis 
Stat*  under  aay  uoMnploymeat  compeasa- 
tion  law  other  than  this  section.  Such  un- 
employment compensation  Bb&U  be  paid  so 
l<Mig  aa  ■uofa  HMUvidual  la". 

AxMl  on  page  SS,  uttHa  out  lias  8  and 
iattrt  "subMcttoo  tec  a  period  of  sopre  Ux&n 
£3  waeks.  Uasmid^mssJi  compensation  paid 
under  this  section  sball  be  In  lien  of,  and 
not  Jn  addltloil  to,  any  tmemployment  com- 
pMBatten  payable  by  raeeen  o<  eueh  eaVior- 
ment  loas  maOmt  any  ochao-  pcvvtaka  of  lav." 


Mr.  HAlOiEBSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Cbalr- 

man.  this  amendment  to  the  amendment 
oOercd  by  tbe  gantmaan  ffom  Texas 
(Mr.  Wmobs)  does  not  differ  a  great 
deal  from  his  except  in  one  major  area, 
or  perhaps  two.  It  does  reatriot  the 
•moont  of  unemployment  compensation 
payiUsle  to  any  individual  to  the  highest 
ftffyynwt.  that  Can  be  drawn  in  the  State 
wtaere  Ite  rceldas.  whereas  the  amand- 
meut  of  the  gentleman  fnxn  Texas,  as 
I  undentand  It.  restricts  it  only  to  the 
highest  amouxU  paid  by  any  atata,  which 
is  about  $1S8. 

This  amandmoit  would  further  correct 
some  of  the  more  severe  defecU  in  the 
reported  section  of  801  as  it  now  stands. 
The  bm  provides  no  dollar  limtts  of 
payments  that  can  be  made,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  agreed.  His  and  m,v 
amendment  would  eliminate  that,  and  tie 
payments  iitto  the  maxlmiufn  paid  In  the 
individual  States.  They  differ  as  to  an 
overall  m*''^'™""'  of  $129  as  set  by  Mr. 
Wmght'b  auggcetloo  and  the  maxlmam. 
Azu>th«r  major  dltSerence  between  my 
amandment  and  that  of  Mr.  Wrdgbt'e 
is  that  TBS  amendment  overcomes  the 
provMon  at  beneflU  for  78  weeks,  and  it 
does  reduoe  tbe  time  to  AS  tveeks.  lUe  is 
done  because  I  see  no  reason  to  break 
new  groand  by  providing  an  extra  lone 
period  tA  benttftfes. 

Tbe  amendmsii  oorreots  a  defect  in 
the  language  Iv  etiaiinating  the  words 
"at  least"  from  line  23  of  page  38.  thus 
setting  the  pavmeot  at  4K>  percent.  It  is 
now  uideflned  la  tbe  amendaaait.  And 
the  amendment  oflered  \a9  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  also  speaks  to  that  section. 
It  further  insures  the  fact,  too,  that 
you  cannot  get  a  double  dip,  which  is 
idso  the  intent  oC  the  amendment  offiered 
by  the  guttleoaan  from  Texas:  tbe  lan- 
guage In  bare  luet  farther  spells  it  out. 
Mr.  'WRIOBT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genttaman  yield? 

Mr.  HiOCMSRecnUIDT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tftxas. 

Mr.  WRIOHT.  As  I  imderstand  the  two 
changes  the  gentleman  would  make  to 
the  amendment  as  I  have  offered  wotfld 
be,  first,  that  he  would  limit  the  total 
amount  that  an  taditldaal  iBigtit  draw 
to  t-t>j^t  amount  whk:h  he  would  already 
be  enUtiad  otherwise  under  the  uoem- 
ploymeat  lavs  in  his  State  and.  secood. 

that  it  would  limit  the  length 

Mr.  HiUiUSiRaCHMXDT.  Mr.  Cbair- 
mao.  it  Jtmtts  it  to  the  highest  amount 
any  indivMual  may  draw  in  bis  fitaM. 

Mr.  wniOHT'  Bo  that  it  would  gxve 
hlaa  some  aiMittoaal  beeeOks,  poestt>ly, 
over  ttaoee  be  has  now,  tMt  adflHaonally 
the  gmtleman's  amendaieBt  would  limit 
the  payments  to  62  weeks  ratbw  than  TS 
weeks,  and  thus  bring  It  baek  in  con- 
fonnlty  wjth  the  unemployment  cooxpen- 
satlonl&vs  a«  they  presently  exist ;  is  that 
coxrect? 
Mr.    HAMMEBSCBMIDT.    Thai,    is 

correct. 

Mr.  WJUOBT.  Does  tlie  genUeman 
from  ArkanMM  noi  leal  that  tboee  who 
^r^  ^npify.^  Y^  luasnn  nf  rritrrl  rr" — 
may  be  oitltled  to  something  a  UtUe 
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more  than  the  ordinary  unemployment 
compensation? 

Mr.  KAMM2RSCHMIDT.  I  would 
point  out  to  the  gentleman  that  this  body 
has  been  asked  to  consider  a  new  concept 
in  compensation  laws  vrithout  the  benefit 
or  hearings,  and  there  is  queetionable 
jurisdiction  in  this  matter  in  my  opinion. 

The  existing  unemployment  compen- 
sation law  generally  provides  a  standard 
of  26  weeks  and.  as  the  genUeman  knows, 
these  two  have  been  extended  up  to  two 
13-week  extensions.  In  other  words,  to 
52  weeks,  and  this  would  be  sufficient, 
one  would  think,  for  a  qualifled  individ- 
ual to  And  some  type  of  gainful  employ- 
ment. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that 
the  Trade  Kxp€uislon  Act  provides  78 
we^s.  However,  not  oiough  has  been 
made  of  the  fact  It  requires,  as  a  con- 
dition of  those  benefits,  attendance  at  a 
retraining  program. 

Without  some  sort  of  limitation  as  to 
how  an  individual  spends  his  time,  it  Is 
unreaaonable  for  us  to  provide  for  a  year 
and  a  half  of  benefits,  benefits  which  are 
exceedingly  generous  in  nature,  without 
at  the  same  time  assuring  that  the  in- 
dividual Is  properly  utUiaing  his  time. 

Again,  I  would  point  out  that  even  the 
78  weeks  provided  for  in  this  section  are 
not  the  result  of  deliberated  hearings, 
or  the  i«BUlt  of  the  expertise  of  witnesses, 
but  seem  to  have  been  plucked  from  the 
air.  The  proposed  extension  seems  to 
have  been  plucked  from  the  stratosphere. 
And  there  are  additional  benefits  in  here 
for  moving  benefits  and  for  rental  and 
mortgage   payments    to    the   individual 

Mrs.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word.  I  wish  to  speak 
In  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  cer- 
tainly to  the  substitute  amendment. 

I  tlilnk  there  is  a  lot  of  confusion  in 
both  of  the  proposals  being  presented 
here.  The  fact  Is  that  we  are  dealing  with 
a  very  important  concept:  The  burdens 
and  sacrifices  required  by  an  action  of 
the  government  taken  for  the  benefit  of 
all  the  people  should  be  taken  as  the  re- 
sponsibility of  all  interests  in  society  and 
should  be  shared  priitably  by  all  people 
in  the  society.  It  i.  ""ng  for  an  action 
of  government.  wL:  the  end  seeks  to 

benefit  all  of  us,  -Ul  disproportion- 
ately upon  some  wno  are  innocent  vic- 
tims of  It. 

The  purification  of  the  environment  is 
In  the  interest  of  aU  citizens.  Ultimately 
all  of  us  will  pay  for  it  at  some  time  in 
terms  of  taxes  and  hi^er  prices.  It  seons 
to  me  unconackmable  to  expect  that  the 
working  people  in  this  country  who  stand 
to  lose  the  most  in  the  event  of  a  Federal 
environmental  order,  who  stand  to  lose 
their  Jobs  permanently — not  temporarily, 
as  happens  in  the  usual  circumstances 
in  which  imemployment  compensation 
is  paid — as  a  result  of  plant  shutdowns 
resulting  from  environmental  orders 
should  bear  the  entire  burden  themselves. 

It  seems  to  me  unconscionable  that 
anybody  here,  be  he  Democrat  or  Repub- 
lican, should  request  famlUee  to  make 
the  kind  of  sacrifices  that  are  here  being 
asked. 


Many  of  us  In  committee,  or  at  least 
a  good  number  of  us,  felt  that  not  only 
should  there  be  a  provision  for  66^3 
percent  of  Income  given  to  the  workers 
under  the  circumstances  and  some  re- 
payment for  relocation  and  rent  or 
mortgage  assistance,  but  that  there 
should  also  be  some  way  of  repaying  the 
worker  for  his  fringe  benefits,  such  as 
the  money  that  he  has  paid  into  his  pen- 
sion fund  which  he  may  also  lose  In  the 
event  of  a  plant  shutdown  due  to  a  gov- 
ernmental order  respecting  the  environ- 
ment. 

There  is  a  misconception  here  among 
the  Members  of  this  body  who  are  by 
comparing  the  environmental  allowances 
for  workers  being  proposed  in  tills  bill 
with  regular  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits. 

They  are  two  entirely  different  things: 
In  the  present  instBnce,  you  are  talking 
about  a  man  possibly  losing  his  liveli- 
hood for  an  extended  period  of  time 
which  may  go  way  beyond  the  78  weeks 
provided  here. 

I  think  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  showed  a  great  deal  of  intelligent 
conservatism  in  recognizing  that  if  we 
were  to  clean  up  our  environment,  we 
would  have  to  find  not  only  a  way  to 
recompense  the  workers,  but  also  a  way 
to  help  business  seciu-e  the  money,  at 
low  Interest  rates,  to  put  in  antipollu- 
tion equipment.  We  provide  in  the  very 
next  section,  I  might  add,  for  loans  to 
business  which  come  out  of  everylxxiy's 
pockets,  including  the  workers:  at  a  very 
iDw  rate,  3  percent,  to  permit  them  to 
get  the  kind  of  equipment  that  they 
need  to  continue  their  business. 

It  is  very  interesting  that  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  are  prepared  to  se- 
cure and  back  up  business  but  are  seek- 
ing to  take  away  from  the  workers  who 
have  no  other  remedy,  no  other  means 
with  which  to  feed  and  clothe  their 
families. 

It  would  be  inexcusable  for  this  Con- 
gress not  to  give  the  kind  of  compen- 
sation that  is  required  for  working  peo- 
ple to  continue  their  livelihood  and  to 
thereby  make  them  allies  with  us  in 
efforts  to  clean  up  pollution.  Otherwise, 
we  may  lead  the  working  people  of  this 
coimtry  to  feel  that  it  is  against  their 
interest  to  work  with  us  in  cleaning  up 
pollution.  Perhaps  that  is  what  the  au- 
thors of  these  amendments  seek  to  do. 
But  if  that  is  so,  it  Is  certainly  an  anti- 
social act,  and  I  would  call  upon  the 
Members  of  this  body  to  vote  down  these 
amendments  and  to  go  along  with  the 
committee  bill,  which  is  really  a  very 
minimal  approach  toward  recognizing 
our  responsibility  to  the  workers  in  this 
coimtry. 

We  recognize  our  responsibility  to  bus- 
iness. Let  us  be  equitable  in  our  recogni- 
tion of  our  responsibility  to  labor. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  somehow  the  last  few 
speakers,  including  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York,  have  been  trying  to 
create  the  impresslcai  that  this  is  the  first 
time  public  policy  has  ever  resulted  in 


unemployment,  and  that  this  new  policy 
gives  us  a  brand  new  game  to  which  we 
must  apply  brand  new  rules. 

I  think  all  of  us  can  think  of  urban 
renewal  public  policy  considerations,  and 
of  reconversion  public  policy  considera- 
tions. Certainly  in  this  Congress  we  have 
labored  through  the  Lockheed  problem. 
We  can  think  of  many  other  considera- 
tions where  certain  programs  created 
certain  types  of  imemployment. 

Many  highway  condenmatlon  programs 
have  put  businesses  out  of  commission 
forever. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  a  new  thing  lo 
have  pubUc  policy  create  unemployment. 
The  committee  has  done  a  good  thing 
in  attempting  to  be  honest  with  the 
people  of  the  coimtry  by  saying  we  do 
have  a  policy  which  may  create  unem- 
ployment. That  is  a  plus.  That  is  a  first. 

Where  the  committee  made  its  mis- 
take, and  why  we  must  have  this  amend- 
ment, is  because  they  attempted  to  super- 
impose a  new  unemployment  program 
administered  by  a  totally  separate 
agency  rather  than  an  existing  agency. 
Had  they  had  the  foresight  to  suggest  a 
program  that  could  fit  into  the  existing 
one.  carried  out  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  we  would  not  have  these  awful 
problems  of  no  limits,  no  extension,  and 
all  the  other  rules  that  we  need  to 
properly  administer  a  program. 

The  amendments  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  are  illustrative  of 
the  fact  that  this  bill  is  not  ready  for 
passage  in  terms  of  this  unemployment 
section. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  that  It  is 
essential  that  the  amendment  be  adopted 
and  It  is  essential  that  the  substitute  be 
approved  by  this  House.  It  would  be  far 
better,  I  think,  if  we  turned  the  admin- 
istration of  this  unnnployment  provision 
over  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  that 
it  become  a  part  of  our  regular  unem- 
ployment compensation  program. 

I  must  say  again  that  I  commend  the 
committee  for  admitting  that  unemploy- 
ment may  result,  and  for  their  efforts  in 
pointing  this  out,  and  for  attempting  to 
finance  the  unemployment  in  their  own 
bill. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  address  ourselves  to 
what  is  certain  to  become  one  of  the  most 
difficult  challenges  of  our  particular 
time.  TTiat  is  the  challenge  to  reconcile 
the  demands  of  a  sound  ecology  with  the 
demands  of  a  sound  economy.  I  think  it 
is  clearly  foreseeable  that  some  of  the 
things  we  are  demanding  in  the  interest 
of  environmental  protection  and  purity 
will  result  in  some  Job  dlslocoatlons 
through  no  fault  of  the  people  thrown 
into  unemployment. 

We  have  before  a  conference  commit- 
tee at  the  present  time  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  water  pollution 
control  bill.  This  will  be  landmark  legis- 
lation. Most  of  us  supported  it  in  the 
House.  All  Members  in  the  Senate  sup- 
ported it.  Either  version  that  is  adopted, 
or  whatever  compromise  we  jointly  agree 
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upon.  Is  going  to  requhw  that  within  a 
vw?  few  yean  every  new  source  that  dls- 
chJffges  into  the  streams  of  this  country 
will  be  required  to  secure  a  permit  from 
the  EPA,  and  that  within  a  very  few 
vears  every  old  source  that  has  been  dis- 
charging must  n»et  the  latest  beet  avail- 
able technotow,  with  ttoe  express  pur- 
pose ultimate  of  achieving  the  goal  of 
no  discharge. 

Witnesses  appearing  before  our  com- 
mittee called  attention  to  the  probaiaUity 
that  this  may  coet  hundreds  of  bUlions 
ot  dollars.  It  Is  Inevitable— palnfiU,  but 
Inevitable — that  in  our  zeal  to  protect 
the  natural  environment  of  the  country 
some  workers  are  going  to  loee  their  jobs. 
Does  not  the  Gtovemment  owe  to  those 
people  a  little  more  than  joet  unemploy- 
ment  compensatKm  to  which  they  woidd 
be  enUUed  under  their  States?  They 
lose  their  J<*s  as  a  residt  of  governmental 

decree. 

They  forfeit  and  sacrifice  their  liveU- 
hoods  for  the  bmaOt  of  tu  of  us,  and  it 
seems  to  me  we  ought  to  bend  over  back- 
ward to  be  p»tieul«rly  generous  on  those 
occasslons  where  society  itself  has  or- 
ciered  and  mandated  a  situation  which 
has  put  these  people  out  of  work. 

Additionally,  we  are  considering  here 
another  really  critical  facet  of  America's 
problem,  and  that  is  the  nuwssive  mlgra- 
tton  of  people  from  the  small  towns, 
which  this  bill  addresses  itself  to  help, 
Into  the  bigger  cities  already  glutted, 
crowded,  contaminated,  and  congested 
with  overpopulation.  If  we  can  be  just  a 
little  bit  generous  to  give  displaced  peo- 
ple some  time  to  relocate  in  that  same 
Bm>n  community,  maybe  we  can  help 
by  some  small  degree  to  reverse  this  tide. 
If  not  checked,  it  wlU  result  by  IWO  hi 
80  percent  of  the  American  population 
living  in  only  four  congested  megalopoll- 
tan  arew,  one  along  each  of  our  coasts 
on  the  east  wid  west,  one  concentrated 
around  the  Great  Lakes,  and  one  hud- 
dled along  the  gulf  coast.  The  raitirety 
of  the  remainder  of  the  country,  consti- 
tuting 97  percent  of  the  real  estate  and 
some  2,900  communities,  will  provide 
homes  and  jobs  for  only  20  percent  of 
the  American  public. 

80  I  say  to  the  Members  that  we  ought 
to  resolve  this  question,  not  with  a  total 
lack  of  limitation,  but  with  a  reasonable 
limit  sufflclfflit  to  give  the  fellow  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  so  that  he.can  look 
for  another  job  locally.  Let  us  provide  a 
cushion  so  that  he  will  not  have  to  move 
in  desperation  into  one  of  the  already 
overcrowded  cities,  thereby  accentuat- 
ing every  problem  from  pollution  to 
crime  to  psychosomatic  illness.  It  seems 
fair  to  me  that  a  hiunane  society,  in  ask- 
ing of  these  people  this  sacrifice  for  the 
good  of  society,  should  extend  this  meas- 
ure of  help  to  them. 

So  I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  down 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  dear  and 
distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  and  vote  Instead  for  my 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable 
approach,  a  humane  approach,  and  a  fair 
approach. 
Mr.  CLEVELAND.   Mr.  Chairman.  I 


rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Arkantae  (Mr. 
Haicmxebchmibt).  I  also  support  Mr. 
Weiabt's  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  tbkik.  that  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
WaicHT)  were  eloquent.  I  think  they  are 
also  deserving  of  an  answer.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  said  that  if  we  or  if  the 
Government  deUberately  by  a  poUcr  Put 
somebody  out  of  work,  do  we  not  owe  him 
just  a  little  Ut  more  than  the  existing 
programs?  As  the  gentleman  knows,  but 
I  do  not  think  he  made  enough  of  It,  in 
this  legislation  which  our  committee 
brought  before  the  House  there  Is  a  UtUe 
bit  more.  As  the  Members  know  there  is 
a  little  Idt  more,  and  for  the  first  time— 
at  least  for  the  first  time  in  my  memory 
and  my  committee  experience — we  have 
offered  this  Uttle  bit  more.  We  have 
added  help  with  their  rental  or  mortgage 
payment*  during  their  unenudeyment. 

The  Members  know  as  well  as  I  that 
the  Committee  on  PuWic  Works  has  no 
special  competence  in  the  area  of  unem- 
ploynumt  oonuiensation.  I  Uiink  while 
we  have  recognlaed  the  problem  of  un- 
employment by  virtue  of  these  pollution 
orders,  I  do  not  think  we  should  act  as 
final  arbiters  in  this  area.  I  think  we  have 
done  a  good  job  by  calling  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  

There^  more  to  be  done.  The  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Oversight  Subcommittee  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee.  I  want  to  remind  the 
gMitleman  that  if  we  perform  our  over- 
sight properly,  some  of  these  orders  that 
will  cause  these  people  to  be  unemployed 
will  never  be  issued  or  will  be  issued 
more  carefully.  II  the  Environn^tal 
Protection  Agency  acts  with  a  little  bit 
of  brains  and  commonsense,  much  of 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  may 
never  come  to  pass.  Before  any  one  of  us 
becomes  too  exercised  about  whether 
this  section  is  a  be-all  or  an  end-aU,  or 
whether  we  owe  more  or  less  to  the  work- 
ingman,  I  think  we  should  remind  our- 
selves that  if  we  pursue  our  oversight 
diligently  many  of  these  orders  we  fear 
may  not  be  issued. 

Companies  should  be  given  tlnae  to 
meet  the  new  technology  and  to  meet 
these  pollution  problems.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  should  be  noted  section  802  of  this 
bill,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas  knows, 
also  gives  financial  assistance  to  compa- 
nies so  that  they  can  meet  these  orders 
when  and  as  they  are  delivered. 

I  would  urge  the  committee  not  to  be- 
come too  concerned  about  the  immediate 
details  of  this  section.  First,  if  we  exer- 
cise our  oversight  properly,  these  orders 
will  not  come  f  alhng  down  on  us  like  rain 
from  heaven.  They  will  come  when 
needed,  with  some  restraint.  Second,  if 
section  80a  is  properly  administered,  to 
do  its  job.  people  will  not  be  put  out  of 
work  because  we  in  our  wisdom  have 
provided  money  for  companies  affected, 
additional  assistance  so  that  they  can 
change  theh-  production  systwns  and 
meet  these  pollution  orders. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Crhairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


Mr  CLEVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen--; 
tleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  mak- 
ing the  point  that  there  may  not  be  so 
many  of  these  orders,  and  If  ttiere  are 
not  the  money  will  not  be  spwit  any- 
way. Is  not  what  the  gwtleman  really 
is  saying,  "We  do  not  think  it  Is  going 
to  rain  as  much  as  you  think  It  Is  going 
to  rain:  therefore,  let  us  not  buUd  the 
roof  until  it  rains  some  more." 

Mr.  CLEVKLA3HD.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman woiild  admit  that  we  have  not 
Y\f^  ibo  much  experience  in  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  law  field.  I  be- 
lieve before  we  go  Into  that  too  far 
and  too  heavily  we  should  remember 
that  there  will  be  otber  people  being 
put  out  ot  work  bar  Ouwiumeat  decree 
or  action  aiul  general  legislation  may 
be  the  best  answer.  For  «Eampie  quite 
a  few  people  have  been  put  out  of  work 
by  the  peace  pdUciee  of  this  administra- 
tion. We  are  winding  down  the  war,  re- 
ducing troop  levels,  and  cutting  down 
on  some  defense  contracts.  Should  we 
not  treat  workers  thus  affected  the 
same? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CLBVELAND.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Were  the  people  who  were 
put  out  of  work  beeauee  of  the  stoppage 
of  work  00  the  SST  pot  out  erf  w«1c  be- 
cause of  enrironmentid  considerations 
or  because  (rf  economic  considerationB? 
Mr.  CLBVBLAND.  Weil,  that  is  an 
interesting  qoeetlon.  It  was  a  combina- 
tion of  both,  with  the  stamp  o(  approval 
of  this  Congress,  as  I  aaderstand  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  In  other  words,  there  Is 
some  qneetien  eren  as  to  hew  this  law 
would  aipply  with  special  emsdMtsls  on 
the  enrlronraent.  As  the  gentleman  in- 
dicated, the  poUcies  on  foreign  trade 
might  result  In  unemployment  of  Ameri- 
can citizens.  

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Wright  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  tbe 
House,  then  is  no  doubt  In  my  mind  but 
that  we  in  the  Congress  are  responsible 
for  the  controversy  which  exists  here  to- 
day with  regard  to  whether  or  not  there 
should  be  soBse  limitation  placed  on  sec- 
tion 801  of  this  proposed  bill. 

In  my  personal  oplnlnn.  we  are  more 
responsible  than  anyone  else,  because  we 
have  with  too  much  haste  in  times  gone 
by  passed  supposedly  environmental  pro- 
tective legislation  without  giving  due 
consideration  to  what  the  end  result  of 
scHne  of  this  legislation  might  be. 

Now  we  find  that  certain  agencies  in 
the  Federal  Government,  or  at  least  we 
lay  claim  to  the  fact  that  certain  agen- 
cies In  the  Federal  Government — in  this 
instance  specifically  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agaacy — are  not  arimlnister- 
ir«  the  legislation  ^rtiich  we  passed  ac- 
.jordlng  to  congreasional  Intent.  This 
may  or  may  not  be  the  case. 

Certainly  we  can  all  agree  that  people 
are  bein»  displaced  from  their  regular 
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employment  b«cAiue  of  the  administra- 
tion of  such  legislation  by  the  Bivlron- 
m^T^tai  Protection  Agency. 

I  am  not  one  of  thow  people  who  get 
as  excited  aa  aome  others  do  about  pro- 
tecting the  envlronaaeDt.  I  admit  we 
hAve  to  do  something  about  it,  we  most 
do  everything  we  can,  but  we  have  to  do 
It  with  commoa  sense.  I  do  not  share  the 
attitude  that  some  have,  that  everything 
Is  emotional  and  we  can  correct  all  these 
things  today.  I  starui  before  tbla  House 
laying  claim  to  a  belief  that  says  we  will 
never  eliminate  totally,  as  some  would 
say.  poUuUon  in  this  country.  We  must 
however  reduce  It  to  a  mintmim.  Some  of 
tlioee  peox>Ie  who  speak  emotionally  over 
that  subject  have  not  found  out  yet  that 
if  one  takes  a  bath  one  pollutes  the 
water,  and  if  one  does  not.  one  pollutes 
the  air.  Sincerely,  however,  the  vast 
majority  of  all  Americans  want  to  do  all 
that  can  iwwfhfy  be  done  to  protect  the 
envirxtnment.  I  share  that  desire  with 
them. 

However.  I  wlU  tell  you  this:  We  are 
in  the  process  going  to  (Qaplace  some 
people  and  cause  them  to  lose  their  jobs 
because  of  the  lyg'si*ti«»i  that  we  already 
have  passed  or  in  the  future  do  pass. 
Now,  listen  to  me,  because  there  is  a 
parallel  to  be  drawn  here. 

I  have  never  in  my  own  mind  been  able 
to  Justify,  ttn  example,  compensation  by 
payments  to  fanaers  for  letting  land  lie 
idle  except  because  of  the  fact  that  here, 
for  exaao]^.  was  a  farmer  who  owned 
land  and  who  owned  equipment  and  who 
had  been  farming  that  land  which  he 
owned  with  the  eqaipaent  which  he 
owned  and  whO'  was  suddenly  told  by  the 
Federal  Government,  "You  can  no  longer 
farm  your  land;  you  have  to  do  some- 
thing else."  That  farmer  is  due  com- 
pensation by  the  Federal  Government. 

People  are  going  to  lose  their  jobs  be- 
cause of  acts  of  the  Federal  Government, 
of  the  EPA.  I  think  just  as  farmers  are 
due  some  compensation,  so  are  thepe 
workers  who  are  displaced  because  of 
Federal  legislative  action  and  in  turn 
thHi  the  action  of  an  executive  agency 
of  the  US.  Government.  This  being  the 
case,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  corn- 
ice nsa  ted. 

But  the  question  comes  up,  how  much 
are  they  going  to  be  compensated?  We 
have  a  national  standard  for  com- 
pensating farmers  through  the  system  of 
payment  for  land  which  cannot  by  Fed- 
eral law  be  farmed  and  which  Ues  idle.  I 
see  nothing  wrong  under  these  circtun- 
stances  with  a  uniform  standard.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  to  have  some  limit.  It 
could  be  nothing  but  an  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  thai  a  limitation 
was  not  placed  on  this  section  and  the 
compensation  provided  by  this  section  in 
committee.  So  the  committee  comes 
along  now  and  wants  to  limit  and  limit 
severely  what  an  individual  is  eligible  for 
in  the  way  of  compensation. 

I  think  in  this  instance  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  tMr.  Wbight)  taakes  a 
point  and  makes  it  well  Uiat  maybe  they 
axe  entitled  to  just  a  little  bit  more  than 
iteey  would  be  as  insured  employees  under 
v.oikmen's  compensation  because  they 
are  losmg  their  jobs  purely  and  solely 


because  of  the  actions  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  beltere.  as  we  do  in  urban  renewal 
and  in  the  mifform  Relocation  Act  for 
others  who  are  displaced,  that  we  ought 
to  compensate  them. 

I  think  the  fwinula  that  Mr  Whight 
suggests  is  fair  and  equitable.  It  may  be 
lenient,  but  it  is  because  of  our  inatten- 
tion, our  not  passing  good  legislation  that 
the  situation  exists. 

Let  us  limit  It,  because  limit  it  we  must 
We  must  not  pass  section  801  as  it  is  in 
this  bin  now. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  WiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAOGONNER.  I  wUl  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Would  the 
gentleman  subject  the  farmers  of 
America  to  the  workmen's  compensa- 
tion laws  in  the  individual  States  by  vir- 
tue of  Oovemment  action? 

Mr,  WAOGCHWER.  No.  The  gentleman 
said  he  would  not. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  No.  I  asked 
would  yon  subject  the  farmers  of  America 
to  the  workmen  5  compensation  laws? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  No,  I  would  not, 
because  there  Is  no  relationship  between 
a  farmer's  Investment  in  land  and  equip- 
ment and  what  as  an  employee  without 
an  investment  he  might  be  eligible  to 
draw  in  ttie  form  of  compensation. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Why  would 
you  subject  the  workers  displaced  by  ac- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
EPA,  to  the  laws  of  workmen's  compensa- 
tion when  you  will  not  subject  the  farm- 
ers to  them? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Waggow- 
NER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.  >      

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  The  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  would  not  do  this  any 
more  than  he  would  limit  an  investor 
who  loses  his  property  because  of  the 
construction  of  a  Federal  project — a 
highway,  for  example,  let  us  say — to 
whatever  unemployment  compensation 
would  provide,  because  the  employee  has 
no  investment  as  compared  to  the  em- 
ployer. A  farmer  is  both  an  employer  and 
an  employee.  He  has  an  investment  in 
lajad  and  equipment.  The  owner  of  a 
business,  for  example,  displaced  by  the 
construction  of  a  Federal  highway,  owns 
the  building.  Would  you  ignore  the  mon- 
ey that  he  has  invested  in  that  partic- 
ular building  and  not  have  a  uniform  re- 
location act  or  assistance  program  to 
compensate  him  for  his  loss  of  that 
building? 

Mr.  JAMES  V  STANTON.  N^ 
Mr.  WAGGONNER    Would  you  only 
compensate  him  for  a  weekly  wage? 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  No.  We  are 
compensating  him  in  thi.s  bUl  for  his 
loss,  but  what  we  are  not  compensating 
is  the  worker  who  is  losing  a  job  and 
who  has  to  be  retrained.  The  reason  why 
the  amendment  as  offered  and  the  sub- 
stitute are  wrong  is  because  they  are 
following  a  pattern  oi  compensation  ac- 
cording to  the  workmen  s  compensation 
laws,  and  that  ought  not  to  be  tiie  stand- 
ard. The  standard  was  established  imder 
the  Trade  Act  of  1962.  which  established 


that  they  should  be  compensated  at  a 
rate  of  69  percent. 

Further,  the  bin  originally  was  In  the 
committee  at  66  percent.  It  has  been  re- 
duced In  committee  to  60  percent.  It  is 
now  being  reduced  further  here  in  the 
House  by  actim  of  the  substitute,  and 
if  the  substitute  faUs  the  attempt  will 
be  to  pass  the  Wright  amendment  by 
reducing  tiie  rights  of  the  American 
workingman  further. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  But  the  compen- 
sation provided  for  under  the  Wrljrtit 
amendment  Is  more  lenient  than  is  pro- 
vided for  under  present  unemployment 
compensation  laws,  and  It  does  provide 
for  a  maximiun  standard  because  of  his 
displacement  from  his  employment  as  a 
result  of  national  legislatlcm. 

Mr.  ERLEMBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  serve  on  the 
committee  that  reported  this  biU,  and  I 
am  not  too  familiar  with  the  genesis  of 
this  bill,  but  I  do  understand  from  the 
debate  that  apparently  there  w>,re  no 
hearings  hrid,  and  It  seems  apparent 
from  reading  section  801  that  very  little 
consideration  was  glvwi  to  the  drafting 
of  this  legtelation  before  it  was  induded 
in  the  bill. 

It  appears  that  the  bill  before  us,  sec- 
tion 801,  as  well  as  the  Wright  amend- 
ment, and  as  wril  the  Hammerschmldt 
amendment,  that  none  of  them  have  any 
requirement  that  a  person  to  be  eligible 
to  receive  these  benefits  be  availaWe  and 
actively  seeking  employment. 

So  this  Is  an  unheard  of  provision  for 
unemploymMit  compensation. 

I  think  that  It  Is  obvious  that  anyone 
who  receives  benefits  for  being  unem- 
ployed certainly  ought  to  be  available  for 
employment  and  actively  seeking  em- 
ployment. 

None  of  the  provisions  that  are  now 
pending  before  us  in  the  bin  or  in  the  two 
amendments  so  provide. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EJRLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct,  and  when  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  adjusts  Itself  I  intend 
to  offer  a  motion  to  strike  the  section. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  aut*iorlty  in 
this  bill  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  promulgate  regulations 
that  have  to  do  with  who  is  going  to  get 
these  benefits  and  who  cannot. 

The  gentleman  is  eminently  correct 
when  he  said,  as  others  have  said,  there 
were  125  witnesses  and  15  days  of  hear- 
ings, but  not  one  directed  at  or  dealing 
with  that  work  of  art  that  we  .see  in  this 
section.  It  is  something  we  need  to  deal 
with  on  some  committee  that  has  to  deal 
with  benefits,  or  some  committee  that 
has  some  expertise  in  this  particular 
area 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
greiit  contiibution  by  his  remarks. 

Ml-.  EBLEI'fBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the 
committee  of  jurisdiction  that  might 
know  a  little  better  how  to  draft  such 
legislation  ought  to  be  given  the  job  If  it 
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Is  going  to  be  done  properly,  and  that  Is 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

It  appears  to  me  the  bill  before  us  Is 
completely  deficient.  The  Wright  amend- 
ment improves  it  somewhat,  and  the 
Hammerschmldt  amendment  is  a  great 
improvememt  over  the  Wright  amend- 
ment I  hope,  however,  that  the  Snyder 
amendmait  striking  the  whole  section 
will  be  adopted,  so  that  some  proper  con- 
sider aUon  to  this  subject  may  be  glvai. 
If  we  should  act  on  this  without  giving 
the  proper  considm^tim  then  I  think  we 
are  not  doing  the  Job  we  are  elected  to  do. 
Mr.  HAMMI»SCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EaUiENBORN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Erlkmbork)  says  that  he  has  no  knowl- 
edge or  not  much  knowledge  about  the 
provisions  of  section  801,  but  it  would 
not  surprise  me  If  the  gentleman  does 
not  have  a  greater  knowledge  about  what 
ia  in  section  801  than  many  members 
of  the  committee  from  whence  this  bill 
eminatea,  because  in  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  on  which  the  gen- 
tleman serves  at  least  they  do  deal  with 
unemployment  compensation  legislation, 
as  of  course  also  does  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

I  am  sure  he  has  heard  many  refer- 
ences and  witnesses  that  speak  to  this 
subject  matter  in  his  committee  activi- 
ties. I  have  heard  ncme. 

Actually,  we  have  had  no  hearings  on 
the  subject,  and  I  would  agree  with  the 
gentleman  that  the  ellgibUlty  require- 
ments need  to  be  more  stringent  and  im- 
proved, as  does  this  entire  section.  I  only 
offered  my  amendment  as  an  improve- 
mmt  to  the  existing  legislation  as  now 
drafted. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chah:- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.   DON   H.   CLAUSEN.   I   think   it 
would  add  to  the  discussion  and  to  the 
legislative  history  if  I  were  to  read  from 
the  act  to  revise  and  expand  the  Fed- 
eral program  for  relief  from  the  effects 
of  major   disasters   that   are   affecting 
many  of  uhe  areas  of  the  coimtry — the 
specific  section  relating  to  unemployment 
assistance;  namely,  section  240. 
This  section  reads  as  follows :  * 
Sec.  240.  The  Prealdent  Is  authorized  to 
provide  to  any  Individual  unemployed  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster,  such   assistance 
as  he  deems  appropriate  while  such  Individ- 
ual Is  unemployed.  Such   assistance  as  the 
President  shall  provide  shall  not  exceed  the 
maximum  amount  and  the  maximum  dura- 
tion of  payment  under  the   unemployment 
compensation  program  of  the  8t»t«  in  which 
the  disaster  occurred,   and  the   amount   of 
assistance  under  this  section  to  any  such 
Individual  shall  be  reduced  by  any  amount 
of  unemployment  compensation  or  of  pri- 
vate Ir  come  protection  Insurance  compensa- 
tion a/ailable  to  suoh   individual   for  such 
period  of  unemployment. 

I  believe  It  is  to  this  point  that  the 
amendments  have  been  offered,  and  it  Is 
for  this  reason  that  I  support  the  Ham- 
merschmldt amendment. 

Mr.  vrmaj.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  aJb  this  time  be- 
cause it  seems  there  has  been  an  Im- 
pression Irft  brfore  the  committee  that, 
under  the  substitute  amendment  ofTered 
by  the  gentle?"''*"  from  Aricansas,  we  are 
not  offering  any  help  to  the  workingman 
who  ml^ht  be  put  out  of  work  because  of 
some  action  by  the  Government. 

I  would  like  for  the  committee  to  un- 
derstand that,  under  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  he  guarantees  a  man  who 
has  been  pot  out  of  a  job  at  least  the 
maximum  unemplorment  compensation 
for  52  weeks  within  ttoe  State  in  which 
he  resides — at  least  the  maximum  unem- 
ployment benefits. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  the  pro- 
vision of  rent  supplement  or  housing  al- 
lotment that  Is  in  the  bin  which  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  26  percent  of  a  man's 
income. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  have  the  3- 
percent  loan  in  the  legislation  for  indus- 
try that  might  be  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  either  having  to  renovate  or 
remodel  Its  plant,  or  else  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

This  3-percent  loan  Is  specifically  to 
provide  jobs  for  the  people  in  the  area. 
So  again  the  workingman  would  be  the 
one  to  benefit  the  most  under  this  legis- 
lation. So  I  support  the  substitute  amend- 
ment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas,  because  of  these  specific  helps 
that  we  have  for  the  workingman.  If 
the  substitute  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  is  not  adopted,  or  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  then  I  intend  to  support  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
to  strike  section  801.  It  is  new  groimd, 
and  I  think  under  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas,  or  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  it  Is 
about  as  far  as  we  should  proceed  at  this 
time  without  holding  hearings  before  our 
committee  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset  I  would 
say  to  my  colleagues  who  serve  on  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  that  I  think 
they  are  to  be  commended  for  tackling 
this  subject  and  doing  something  to 
ameliorate  the  economic  Impact  on 
workers  who  are  affected  by  an  envi- 
ronmental order. 

I  think  we  have  been  tardy.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  looking  at  many  of  the  economic 
impacts  of  our  environmental  program. 
I  think  from  the  reports  that  many  of 
us  have  examined,  reports  made  by  some 
of  the  great  consulting  firms  in  the 
country  for  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  for  EPA.  and  considering  what  the 
economic  Impact  Is  going  to  be  and  the 
closing  of  Industries — we  know  from 
that  that  many  Industries  In  this  coim- 
try are  going  to  be  forced  to  close  be- 
cause of  their  inability  to  meet  environ- 
mental standards. 

What  concerns  me,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  on  this  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  if  I  may  to  my  colleague  and 
dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright) — I  sense  In  the  argument 
for  this  particular  formula  of  compen- 
sation both  In  your  amendment  and  in 
the    argument    advanced    against    the 


amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  and  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  (Mrs.  Abeuq)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (llr.  Jamis  V. 
STAimw)  that  in  aU  these  argumoits 
there  runs  the  thread  of  the  argument 
that  because  this  is  resulting  from  gov- 
ernmental action,  there  Is  some  need  to 
go  beyond  the  social  phlloiophy  and 
concept  of  unemployment  Inaurance,  and 
that  there  should  be  aome  additional 
compCTisatinn. 

For  Instance,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Ux.  EHUWBoaif)  pointed  out, 
there  Is  no  requirement  to  be  actively 
seeking  onplosTnent  and  be  available  for 
employment  under  this  provlalon. 

The  argument,  as  I  understood  It,  ad- 
vanced by  the  gentleman  fJom  Texas, 
and  the  others,  Is  that  we  owe  a  special 
obligaticm  because  this  reetUta  from  a 
governmental  declMon  or  policy. 

My  question  to  the  gentlenum  Is  this: 
Does  (toe  gentleman  apply  this  to  any 
area  where  unemployment  may  result 
from  tt»  action  of  GovemmMit?  For  ex- 
ample. In  this  House  we  debated  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Bupereonlo  transport,  in- 
volved In  the  argwnents  on  tfte  BflT  was 
the  question  of  a  possible  envlrenmental 
Impact  by  the  88T.  Shoold  we,  therefore, 
to  the  employees  of  Boeing  provide  a  new 
form,  such  as  this  calls  for,  of  compensa- 
tion for  unemptoyment  resulting  from 
that? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McEWEN.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  B«r.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  would  recognlM  that  there 
is  a  clear  distinction  and  a  discernible 
difference  between  the  Congress  decision 
on  the  one  hand  simply  not  to  continue 
production  of  a  given  type  of  alrci-aft, 
and  on  the  other  hand  an  order  specifi- 
cally directed  to  a  given  Industry  by  a 
governmental  agency  which  puts  people 
out  of  work.  I  think  they  are  two  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  problMns.  Prom  the 
standpoint  of  equity  I  would  be  inclined 
to  say  to  the  gentl«nan  that  perhaps 
people  are  entitled  to  some  additional 
consideration  wherever  they  may  be  af- 
fected; but  I  do  believe  the  gentleman 
will  recognise  Uiat  a  congressional  deci- 
sion which  Is  baaed  upon  a  broad  quci- 
tion  of  procurement  contracts,  and 
things  of  that  kind.  Is  different  in  char- 
acter from-  a  specific  order  emanating 
fraca.  a  governmental  agency  to  close 
down  a  plant. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  this  latter  cate- 
gory we  do  have  a  somewhat  more  direct 
responsibility  and  obligation  to  those 
who  are  inadvertently  displaced  and 
thrown  out  of  Jobs  and  put  into  positions 
of  extreme  hardsliip. 

Mr.  McBWEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say 
further  to  the  graitieman  from  Texas 
that  I  appreciate  the  distinction  he  is  en- 
deavoring to  make,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
was  clear  In  the  debate.  I  think  In  the 
matter  of  water  quality  standards,  for 
example,  we  have  had  changes,  both  by 
Federal  and  by  State  action,  cm  the  clas- 
sification of  streams  where  an  employee, 
and  the  industry  that  he  works  f  <»*,  might 
well  think  they  oould  continue.  Thea 
there  was  a  further  legislative  or  admin- 
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Istratlve  decision  to  change  that  stream 
classification,  resulting  In  the  loss  of 
JotM. 

So  I  say  to  the  gentleman  f  ran  Texas 
I  did  not  In  the  debate  earlier  today,  and 
I  do  not  now,  get  the  distinction  between 
the  various  categories  at  Ooremment  ac- 
tion and  when  and  where  we' should  ap- 
ply the  rule  that  the  Ooremment  owes 
them  addttlmal  compensation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TTie  question  Is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  HAirxzit- 
scH3cn)T)  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tiexas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

T^e  gnestlon  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hamkr- 
scHioDT)  there  were — ayes  44,  noes  56. 

TBXXB    von    WITH    Cl.MKW 

Mr.  HAMBCERBCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  teOen. 

Tellers  were  orda«d. 

Mr.  HAMMEBSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  ttlleis  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
Hm  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Mr. 
" r MwmffTmr~T.  Mrs.  Abcdg,  and  Messrs. 
Wriobt  and  Clktblams. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  161,  noes 
200,  not  voting  62.  as  follows: 

(RoU   No.  3301 

[Recordad  Tellsr  Vote) 

ATK8— 181 


Abbltt 

Pord.  Oerald  R. 

Pettis 

Andenon.  m. 

Ponrtbe 

Plraie 

AndrewH. 

fountain 

Poaga 

N.  Dak. 

Frenzel 

Poff 

Ardier 

Fray 

Powell 

Arenda 

Oalttlanakla 

Prlra,  Twt. 

Aabbrook 

Oaatys 

PureaU 

Barlne 

Ooodltztg 

Quia 

B«ichOT 

Oroaa 

Quinen 

Bail 

Orover 

BoUnaoo.  Va. 

Blackburn 

Qubaer 

BoblaoDu  N.T. 

Bow 

Oude 

Rogers 

Bray 

Haley 

Ruppe 

ennkley 

Hall 

Ruth 

BroomAald 

Haminar- 

Sandman 

BrotzznaB 

sclunldt 

Satterfleld 

Brown.  Mich. 

HanasD,  Idaho 

Scherle 

Brown.  Cblo 

Raraha 

Sctamaball 

BroytaUl.  N.C. 

Haotlnga 

Scott 

BroyhUl.  Va. 

Belnz 

SebelUia 

Bucbsnan 

Hogan 

Shoup 

BuTka,  ns. 

Hoemer 

Shrtver 

Burlaaon.  Tax. 

Hunt 

^ubltz 

Byrnca,  Wis. 

Smith.  CaUX. 

Byron 

Jarman 

Smith.  N.T. 

Oamp 

Johnaon.  Pa. 

Snyder 

Jonaa 

Spence 

Caaay.  Tex. 

KeaUns 

atantoB. 

Cederberg 

King 

J.  Winiam 

Clauaoa. 

Kuykendall 

Bteiger,  ArtB. 

DonH. 

Kvl 

Stelger.  WU. 

Clawsoa,  Dal 

Lnndrum 

StepbeoA 

Cleveland 

Latta 

TalcoU 

OoIIIar 

Uoyd 

Taylor 

Colmer 

JiUjan 

Teague,  Calif. 

Conable 

McClory 

Terry 

Conover 

McClure 

Thompson.  Oa 

Coughlln 

McCollUt«r 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Crane 

UcCullocb 

Tbone 

Curlln 

McKwen 

UUman 

Davis.  Oa. 

McKerttt 

Vander  Jagt 

Dalleateck 

Mahoa 

Ware 

Dennla 

Msinimrd 

Wballey 

DerwlnoU 

Mallary 

Wtaltataurat 

Devlne 

Mann 

Whltten 

Dlcklnana 

MarUn 

WMJoaU 

Ounean 

ktottatM.  CalU. 

Wlwtna 

duPont 

Mfttm&ABA 

vnUlams 

Mania 

WUson,  Bob 

Eacb 

MUlar.Oklo 

Winn 

KaMafOM 

MUla.Aik. 

Wydlar 

Plndlay 

VIl—ll 

Wylla 

Tiiber 

Montgomery 

Wyman 

PlowaM 

Myan 

Toung,  Pla. 

riTK* 

HaiMm 
MOM    atm 

Zkm 

Akaos 

Aianadar 

fldiuni 

Andanoo, 

Aanunolo 

Addabbo 

GIdU. 

Aahlay 

Aspln 

AaptnaU 

BadlUo 

Barrett 

Beglcb 

Bennett 

Bargland 

BevUl 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatoik 

Boggi 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Brademaa 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Bm-ka. 

Burilaon,  Mo. 

Burton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

CabcU 

cadtery 

Caray,  N.T. 

CeUer 

Chappell 


.  W.  Va. 


Clark 

Collins,  ni. 

Oonyers 

Conaan 

Cottar 

Culver 

Daniels.  N  J 

Dante  laon 

Da  via,  8.C. 

de  la  Garza 

Delaney 

DaUnms 

Danholm 

Dent 

TUggB 

Dlngell 

Donohua 

Dorn 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Eckhardt 

Bdwards.  Calif 

EUberg 

Kvana.  Colo. 

Evlns,  Tenu. 

Paaeell 

nab 

Flood 

Foley 

Pord, 

WilUaaaD. 
Praaer 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Oarmatz 
Gaydos 
Glalmo 
Olbbons 


Gonzalez 

Oraaao 

Oray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

OrilllB 

arlAtha 

Halpam 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hecfaler. 

Helstoakl 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Mass 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Houaeld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungste 

Icbord 

Jaooba 

Johnson,  Calif 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jonaa.  N.C. 

Jones.  Teun 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kemp 

Kliresrynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Link 

hong  Md 

McGormack 

McDade 

McPall 

McKay 

McKlnney 

Macdonalri, 

Mafis. 
M^irtden 
Mathis.  Ga. 
MazaoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mlkva 

UUlei.  Calif. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mitchell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moaher 
Moss 

Murphy,  Ii; 
Mtuphy,  NT. 
Natcher 
Nedzl 

Nl.T 


Obey 

O'Hara 

O'Konakl 

Patmaa 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyar.  N.C. 

Price.  HI. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pnclnski 

BandaU 

Bangel 

Rees 

Reld 

Bauas 

Kobexta 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Boste  nkowskl 

Rouah 

R'->y 

Roybal 

Runnels 

St  Germain 

Sarbanea 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Slsk 

alack 

Smith.  Iowa 

gtagpers 

Steed 

Steele 

Strattun 

Stiibblefleld 

Siuckey 

Bulllvan 

Symington 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

vvampler 

Wiiaien 

White 

Wilson. 

Charles  H 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wvatt 
Yates 
Tatroa 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 


NOT    VOTING— «2 


Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Baker 
Betts 
B I  an  ton 
Carney 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clay 

Collins,  Tex. 
Conte 
Daniel.  Va. 
DaTla.Wls. 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Bdraondson 
Bdwarda.AU. 
Prellnghuysan 
Gallagher 


Goldwater 

Hagan 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hamngtou 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Heckler  Mass. 

HllUs 

Hull 

Keith 

Landgrebe 

Leggett 

Leunon 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

McCloekey 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McMlUan 
Michel 
MlUs.  Md. 
Mlnahail 


Nichols 

OTfeUl 

Paaaman 

PeUy 

Railfihar.k 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Rle^to 

Boooey,  N.T. 

Rousselot 

Ryan 

SchoUts 

Springer 

Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stokes 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson.  N.J. 
Vevsev 
Waldie 
Zwach 


So  the  substitute  sonendment  was  re- 
jected. 

S  178*11101  k    AlirNDMKNT    OamXO    BT    KR.    DOW 
roa  TSX  aUKNaMCNT  OPFEXED  BT  MB.  WRXOHT 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a  sub- 
stitute amendment  for  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Ifi-.  Wright  >. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows; 


Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dow 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  WkicHr: 
On  page  80,  Una  3.  Immediately  after  the 
word  "weeks",  Imert  the  following:  ",  and  no 
unemployment  compensation  paid  to  any  tn- 
dlTidoal  luular  tbla  subseetloa  shall  be  in 
exceas  of  9331  per  week". 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  too  many  of  us  are  Interested 
in  the  fine  points  of  whether  a  person 
who  is  unemployed  under  a  sltiratlon  pre- 
sented by  this  bill  gets  a  penny  more  or 
less  than  the  unemplojrment  compensa- 
tion that  he  would  normally  get.  I  mjrself 
am  not  interested  in  these  details.  I  do 
not  bellere  we  are  going  to  be  penny- 
pinchers.  I  do  not  think  we  want  to  be 
niggardly  with  these  peoirfe  in  distress 
due  to  unemplojTnent  situations  brou^t 
on  by  environmental  causes,  but,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  astounded  to  find  out 
that  there  is  a  provision  in  the  bDl,  in 
tiie  way  this  section  reads,  that  anyone, 
no  matter  what  their  Income  or  their 
earnings,  may  receive  up  to  90  percent. 
Let  us  consider  a  person  who  earns  $52.- 

000  a  year — and  that  Is  mentioned  in  one 
of  the  minority  reports  here — that  per- 
son would  be  entitled  to  Income  from  the 
Giovemment  of  about  $30,000  a  year  un- 
der this  i^an.  and  it  would  be  tax  free. 

Now,  for  goodness'  sake,  I  think  It  is 
a  rank  injustice,  when  we  know  that  in- 
come taxes  are  being  paid  by  widow 
women  and  people  who  earn  income  as 
low  as  $2,050. 

According  to  the  Income  tax  scale, 
these  people  would  have  to  subsidize  some 
of  our  citizens  to  the  tune  of  $30,000  or 
better.  I  must  say  I  tliink  this  is  atro- 
cious. 

I  always  u...1erstood  that  unemploy- 
ment compensation  was  intended  to  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door,  and  I  would  be 
even  a  little  more  generous  than  that. 
But  to  provide  unemployment  compen- 
sation, tax-free,  from  the  Federal  CSov- 
emment  to  anybody  to  the  tune  of 
$30,000  a  year  or  better  Is  unconscion- 
able. It  is  really  unthinkable,  and  I  must 
say  I  strongly  object  to  that  loophole  In 
the  biU. 

My  amendment  is  intended  only  to  eli- 
minate such  largesse.  It  is  a  proviso  thai 
anybody  who  earns  more  than  $20,000  a 
year  would  not  receive  more  than  a  per- 
son who  has  been  earning  $20,000.  At  60 
percent  imder  the  bill,  it  would  give  him 
$12,000.  Tliat  Is  what  my  amendment 
would  do.  That  would  be  the  maximum. 

1  do  not  think  it  cuts  back  anybody 
below  the  level  of  the  maximum  unem- 
ployment compensation  that  he  could 
receive. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOW.  I  sneid  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ERliENBORN.  When  the  Clerk 
read  your  amendment,  I  understood  It  to 
say  that  the  maximum  benefit  would  be 
$231  per  week;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOW.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  That  would  be  ap- 
proximately $12,000  pw  year? 

Mr.  DOW.  Yes.  it  would  be. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Tax  free? 

Mr.  DOW.  Yes. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  And  a  person  re- 
ceiving that  benefit  imder  thla  amend- 
ment— is  it  clear  that  he  would  not  be 
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able  to  get  State  unemployment  com- 
pensstkm  at  the  same  time— or  might 
that  be  an  MkUttonal  benefit? 

Mr.  DOW.  On  that  point  I  we«ld  haire 
to  refer  to  the  ootnmmee,  bccatwe  I  am 
mei«}y  aasoming  that  the  same  doUara 
that  they  wrote  Into  the  blU  woold  be 
available  for  the  porpete  of  my  allow- 
ance. 

I  do  not  know  aU  the  limitations  that 
exist  In  the  bill,  but  I  do  favor  limiting 
to  something  like  $12,000  which  Is  far 
above  the  average  median  income  In  this 
country. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  DOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentteman. 
Mr.  BRLBNBOBN.  Well,  if  your 
amendment  is  patterned  after  the  com- 
mittee bin.  there  Is  no  profalbltloo  against 
TCcetTtng  State  unemfdo^nimt  compen- 
sation at  tbe  same  time  you  get  this 
$12,000  per  year,  aDd  tliere  is  no  require- 
ment that  a  pexaon  getting  compensation 
be  even  avaitetate  for  employment,  much 
less  be  seeking  emplovment. 

I  think  this  ought  to  be  called  the 
''year  and  a  half  paid  vacation  btll" — 
and  it  is  a  pretty  good  paid  vacation— 
$12,000  a  irear. 

Mr.  IXfn.  I  believe  the  gentleman  has 
made  a  good  point  there.  I  think  he 
ought  to  offer  an  amendxaent  as  to  that 
duplicaticm.  But^  would  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  with  me;  it  is  better  if  anyone 
is  to  receive  State  compensation  in  ad- 
dtion  to  this  compensation,  to  Umit  this 
compensation  to  $12,000  instead  of 
$30,000? 

Ur.  HAMMEBSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment cAcred  bgr  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  it  is 
a  substitute  amendment  for  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  which  would  raise  the  possible 
payment  to  someone  who  became  un- 
employed under  the  provisions  set  forth 
In  the  bill  to  $102  a  week. 

The  amendment  that  was  accepted  by 
the  committee,  as  oCered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas,  has  a  ceiling  on  it  of 
the  highest  benefits  now  paid  in  any 
State,  which  is  $129  a  week.  This  wmild 
just  furtlier  liberalise  the  provisions  of 
the  bill.  azKi  I  strongly  oppose  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  c^ered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Idr.  Dow) 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wribht). 

Hie  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

like  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  iMr.  Whioht)  . 
like  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AjmsDaorNT  omBKB  bt  va.  axTaaa 
Mr.  6NYIMJR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  SirrDBa:   Page 
37,  line  34,  strike  oat  aU  of  section  801  be- 
glnnli^  on  llaa  M  of  page  37  down  through 
and  hKludlag  Uaae  2  en  page  40. 

Renumber  tba  remaining  aectlons  accord- 
ingly, 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  House  to  delete  section  801  o( 
title  ni  from  this  bin. 


Section  801  would  create  a  new  form 
of  iiiwiJiiiyiifint  cempenaatian"  and 
related  tm^f**"  far  one  sgwelal  elaes  eC 
anenvioycdi,  than  whom  vaemploarmmt 
is  caved  toy  Federal  environmental  legis- 
lation. 

The  House  should  know  that,  alttioBch 
a  total  (A  125  wltnesam  appeared  daring 
IS  days  of  beartacs  on  this  bill,  there 
were  no  hearings  on  thia  section  iOl 
which  was  developed  in  execntive  aesBion. 
The  House  is  aware  that  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worts  is  not  the  committee 
which  h«''^'<>*«  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, nor  do  its  members  claim  expertise 
in  tins  area.  It  would  be  unprecedented 
for  the  House  to  pass  new  "unemploy- 
ment compenaation"  ledalaUon  as  pert 
of  a  puUic  works  bill,  particularly  with- 
out the  benefit  of  public  hearings  and 
the  expert  testimony  of  those  knowledge- 
able in  this  area. 

Our  Feteral-State  unemployment 
compensation  system  has  been  success- 
fully operating  since  the  ItaCs.  Billions 
of  dollars  in  taxes  are  collected  yearly 
from  employers,  and  bilhoos  of  dollars 
yearly  are  paid  in  benefits  to  jobless 
woritMS.  Bv«ry  State  has  its  own  pro- 
gram operating  daily.  On  the  whole,  this 
Federal-State  system  has  enjoyed  pubhc 
eoafidenoe  and  acecg»^>anrji. 

Basic  unemployment  compenaaUon 
normally  provides  for  20  weeks  of  unem- 
ployment eompeasatkn  f  c»-  tboae  tiigible 
for  such  bcnefltt.  Under  the  guidaiKe  of 
the  Wajrs  aad  Means  Committee,  recent 
chances  have  been  made  t»extend  beoe- 
fit«  up  to  52  wedcB.  The  Employmmt  Se- 
curity Amendments  of  1970— Public  Law 
91-373— provide  for  a  13-week  extension 
of  ttae  basic  36  weeks  wben  the  national 
unemptoymost  rate  is  4.5  pereent  or  more 
for  3  cmiaecutive  soonths  or  when  the  un- 
empioyment  level  in  a  State  averages  4 
percent  for  13  consecutive  weeks  and  120 
percent  of  the  average  rate  for  the  same 
period  in  each  of  the  2  preceding  years. 
Hie  Emergency  Unenaplc^mient  Compen- 
sation Act  of  1871— Putdic  Law  83-234— 
reoeotly  extended  by  Public  Law  93-320. 
provides  for  another  IS  weeks  extension 
whmever  a  State's  unempk^ment 
reaches  6.5  percent.  It  ie  obvioua  that,  af- 
ter dae  d^beration,  our  unemployraent 
compensation  laws  have  been  adjusted  to 
meet  current  seeds.  Bat  sactiron  801  oi. 
title  Vm.  if  passed,  could  imdermine  this 
system,  and  undermine  public  confidence 
in  its  fairness. 

Section  801  would  provide  a  special 
form  of  so-called  Federal  uneragiloyment 
compensation  which  would  pay  workers, 
who  are  found  to  be  unamployed  because 
of  Federal  environmental  quality  laws  or 
standards,  60  per  centum  ol  their  former 
weekly  wages  for  a  year  and  a  half  with- 
out any  dollar  limit. 

I  urge  the  House  to  strike  section  801 
from  this  bill  for  the  foUowiog  reasons: 
Plrst.  it  would  provide  tax-free  "unem- 
ployment compensation"  benefits  of 
$90,000  in  a  year  and  a  half  to  a  $100,000- 
a-year  executive  employee.  There  is  no 
dollar  limit,  and  the  period  of  payment 
Is  at  least  50  percent  longer  than  under 
our  regular  Federal-State  unemployment 
compensation  system. 

Second,  there  ]£  no  offset.  This  section 
ccHitalns  no  provision  preventing  an  In- 
dividual from  collecting  both  regular  un- 


employment compensatictti  and  this  new 
apatikaX  "unempievmccit  if»iiiimtuwi  " 
I  weidd  point  oat  that  the  awmdttiw 
report,  en  pape  10.  givM  ■Miiianiiia  that 
"doptteatieB  awmpinynMat  uupprn^ 
tlon  payBKnts  are  not  aattaoriMd  by  thia 
seetian."  The  text  of  the  fett,  however, 
does  not  contain  any  suBh  aategvard— 
aad  I  stdmnt  that  ttata  neana  we  are 
treading  on  pretty  treaetaeioHS  ffwmd. 

Third,  this  aeetioB  is  mfalxtar  diacrim- 
inatory.  A  worker  unempiayed  beeaiMe 
of  an  oivironBMntal  standacd  or  otder 
is  no  more  dlMdvantaged  than  a  worker 
unemploTed  fer  eamc  other  naeai.  If 
this  section  were  paeaed,  then  tma  two 
constatuents  of  any  litmhtr  of  the 
Houae — miempkiored  conatituents  with 
the  same  skiHa  liviac  slde-by-elde  to  Mu 
city  or  town— conld  end  up  getting  vastly 
diflccent  amounts  of  Mstaaplt&mtat, 
compensaiUon. 

Foarth.  this  section  lacks  the  most 
fundamental  safeguards,  which  coidd 
lead  to  widespread  abuses.  There  is  no 
definition  of  what  an  "affected  plant  or 
industry"  is.  nor  are  there  aownd  and 
oqaitable  criteria  to  detemiae  widch  in- 
dividuate would  be  ^gMe  fer  benefits. 
Par  exaffipte,  the  manner  in  whieb  this 
seetian  is  drafted  would  permit  an  em- 
ployer. ImowiBC  Iw  would  be  foroed  taito 
cmtallixw  or  completeiy  doitoc  his  op- 
eratioiv  due  to  an  envivonmental  order 
or  standard,  to  temporarily  nim  the 
wa«M  ctl  Ids  employ  SM  f «r  tke  tavnsB 
purpose  U  ereating  Increaaed  benefits  for 
thooe  who  would  be  eli«ible  imder  this 

section. 

Ptfth,  section  801  oompletaly  i«noreB 
the  ff*afa-«»~  of  the  M^npeww  Develop- 
ment and  TrainiBC  Aot.  a  law  we  put  on 
the  books  in  IMS.  One  U  the  piiacspel 
purpeaes  of  the  lianpewer  Development 
and  Tnininc  Act  ia  ta  provide  aadstanee 
to  those  peieons  whose  }ob  sUUs  have 
been  rendered  oboolate  by  disloeatLoDS  in 
the  econoiay  aiisii>«  Iwm  a  variety  U 
factors  such  w  airtomatiai  or  other  teeh- 
lOcal  devdepmsDts.  foreign  competitioa. 
relooatkm  e(  induitry.  shifts  in  market 
demaods.  aad  other  structural  changes 
in  the  eeoBf«^.  .. .     _,  ^ 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  la  authorlaed  to 
provide  a  proaram  oX  testiae.  eonaseUas. 
occupational  tiatBing,  payment  of  traiS' 
ing  allowances  and  transportation  ex- 
penses for  unemployed  persons  who  can- 
not find  jobs.  ,     .   .         , 

Generally  speaking,  the  trauaing  al- 
lowwces  are  equal  to  the  amount  of  the 
average  weekly  gross  unemployment 
compensation  payment  provided  under 
State  programs.  Trainees  with  depend- 
ents can  receive  up  to  $20  extra  per  week. 
Those  participating  In  training  programs 
can  receive  paymenU  for  up  to  104  weeks. 

Sixth,  as  previously  noted,  the  Bouse 
is  being  asked  to  pass  this  section  al- 
though there  have  been  no  public  hear- 
ings which  would  have  brought  out  the 
extraordinary  problems  that  will  be  cre- 
ated by  such  an  unwise  program  of  spe- 
cial unemployment  compensation  bene- 
fits. 

I  generally  support  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Public  Works  and  Economic 
Development  Act,  but  section  801  should 
be  deleted  from  the  bOl.  We  are  all  deep- 
ly concerned  with  unemployment.  Sec- 
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tlon  801,  however.  Is  the  wrong  approach. 
St  the  wrong  time,  In  the  wrong  bill,  by 
the  wrong  committee.  The  provisions  of 
801  are  unwise,  unwarranted,  and  un- 
sound. We  cannot  afford  to  undermine 
public  confidence  In  the  fairness  and 
equity  of  our  unemployment  compensa- 
tion laws  by  hastily  passing  special 
benefits  for  a  few,  and  discriminating  un- 
fairly against  the  majority  of  our  un- 
employed workers. 

Mr.  ORAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  friend  and  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentuclcy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  would  be 
wise  to  stop  now  and  take  a  look  at  the 
bill.  We  have  had  sunendments  and  sub- 
stitute amendments.  The  committee  has 
labored  long  and  hard  to  bring  out  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  authorizes  $3.5 
billion  to  raise  up  the  social  and  economic 
well  being  of  the  people  of  this  country, 
particularly  those  that  are  unemployed 
now. 

Someone  has  said  that  to  be  poor  and 
unemployed  Is  to  die  a  little  each  day. 
If  one  has  never  had  the  experience  of 
representing  a  district  where  there  are 
c<»l  miners  who  have  to  go  300  or  400 
or  500  miles  from  home,  commuting  b£u;k 
and  forth  to  see  their  loved  ones  on  the 
weekends,  he  does  not  know  what  It 
means  to  be  unemployed. 

If  this  Oovemment  and  this  Congress 
through  Its  actions  force  someone  out  of 
work  and  forces  him  to  drive  hundreds 
of  miles  to  find  work,  surely  we  are  will- 
ing to  pay  him  less  than  $100  per  week 
for  a  maximum  of  18  months  while  he 
looks  for  other  employment.  That  is  all 
section  801  does.  It  says  for  a  maximum 
of  IVi  years  or  18  months  we  will  pay 
this  unemployed  person  80  percent  of  his 
wages  and  in  no  event  it  will  exceed — get 
this — $129  a  week  as  the  maximum  paid 
In  the  State  of  Connecticut. 

Under  section  801  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  would  strike,  the  man  can 
only  draw  up  to  60  percent  of  his  wages 
or  in  no  event  more  than  $129  per 
week.  Is  this  too  much  to  expect  of  a 
Oovemment  that  forces  an  employee  out 
of  work?  Is  It  too  much  to  give  him  up 
to  18  months  to  go  someplace  else  and 
And  a  Job? 

Furthermore,  we  only  authorize  for  a 
2-year  period  a  maximum  of  $100  mil- 
lion in  this  section. 

During  the  entire  history  of  the  Pub- 
lic Works  and  Economic  Development 
Act,  since  1965  the  Congress  has  only 
seen  fit  to  appropriate  some  34  percent 
of  the  amount  authorized.  On  that  basis. 
If  hindsight  Is  any  criterion,  this  section 
would  allow  only  $34  million  for  all  the 
displaced  workers  from  the  entire  50 
States  over  the  next  2  years. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  extravagant.  I 
do  not  believe  It  is  even  realistic.  But  my 
friend  from  Kentucky  would  say — "No. 
close  the  gate  on  that  plant,  which  may 
be  producing  chemicals,  because  that  is 
closed  down  by  reason  of  EPA  regula- 
tions. Close  down  that  unemployment  of- 
fice and  give  no  hope  to  that  imemployed 
person  who  is  coming  here  wanting  help 
from  the  Congress  to  find  other  work." 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about  the 
fact  that  there  have  been  no  hearings. 


We  do  not  need  hearings  to  find  out  that 
the  unemployed  workers  are  In  distress. 
We  do  not  need  hearings  to  find  out  that 
this  Government  has  been  forcing  people 
out  of  work  because  of  the  stringent  re- 
quirements of  the  EPA. 

Go  out  and  talk  to  the  5  million  un- 
employed persons.  They  will  tell  you  that 
they  want  jobs,  not  relief  checks.  They 
do  not  want  to  hold  hearings,  but  they 
do  want  action  by  the  same  Government 
that  forced  them  out  of  work. 

That  is  all  we  would  do  under  section 
801. 

So  I  hope  we  vote  down  the  amendment 
and  vote  up  the  little  pittance  of  $80  to 
$125  .  "!r  week  as  a  maximum  In  the  50 
States  and  give  that  man  an  opportunity 
to  find  another  job  somewhere.  That  is 
all  we  ask. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  vote  "no"  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAY  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  IlUnois 

Mr.  COLLIER.  As  my  friend  from  Il- 
linois knows,  imder  the  existing  provi- 
sions of  the  trade  law.  when  jobs  have 
been  exported — In  other  words,  when  in 
an  industry  employers  and  employees 
have  been  put  out  of  work  by  reason 
of  imports,  by  reason  again  of  Oovem- 
ment action  in  Its  trade  pohcies — we 
have  written  in  relief  provisions  not  alone 
for  the  unemployed  who  are  involved 
but  indeed  for  the  industries  that  have 
been  hurt. 

My  question  to  my  friend  is  this: 
What  basic  difference  is  there  between 
the  man  who  is  out  of  a  job  because  of 
Government  trade  pohcies  and  the  man 
who  is  put  out  of  work  becaiLse  of  the 
EPA  or  because  of  ecological  laws? 

Mr.  ORAY.  Well,  there  is  a  major  dif- 
ference. Trade,  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
is  a  two-way  street.  I  would  remind  the 
gentleman,  as  an  example,  that  our  great 
State  of  Illinois  exports  far  more  agri- 
cultural commodities  than  it  imports. 
So  we  have  to  have  checks  and  balances 
on  our  trade  policy. 

But  It  is  a  100-percent  deception  of 
the  >-merlcan  worker  when  we  sit  here 
and  approve  legislation  which  takes  his 
job  away  and  then  we  are  unwilling  to 
help  him  out  until  he  can  find  a  new 
job.  God  only  knows  where.  We  are  not 
dealing  with  a  foreign  country.  We  are 
not  deaUng  with  reciprocal  trade.  We 
are  dealing  with  the  actions  of  this  Con- 
gress. That  is  the  major  difference. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  EPA  act  has 
brought  thousands  of  new  jobs  to  south - 
em  niinois.  It  will  help  other  areas  of 
our  country  if  you  will  stick  with  the 
committee  bill.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
favor  of  the  amendmrait. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  talk  about  this 
"pittance"  which  my  good  friend  from 
Illinois  has  talked  about. 

Let  us  say,  for  example,  that  up  in 
Baraboo,  Wis.,  a  man  has  a  pea  cannery, 
and  he  pays  himself  $60,000  a  year.  He 
has  a  brother  who  works  at  $50,000  a 
year.  He  has  a  brother-in-law,  at  $40,000, 
and  a  few  other  relatives  Eknd  friends  at 
$30,000  or  $40,000  a  year.  Then  the  EPA 


comes  down  and  says,  "We  are  going  to 
require  you  to  spend  a  couple  of  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  keep  you  from  pol- 
luting the  creek  out  here."  Then  the  guy 
says,  "That  seems  Uke  an  awful  lot  of 
trouble.  I  will  just  go  out  of  business. 
They  will  pay  60  percent  of  my  salary. 
They  are  going  to  pay  my  rent  and  going 
to  pay  my  mortgage  on  the  homes  of  all 
my  relatives  and  employees.  With  the  tax 
bracket  I  am  in,  I  can  make  a  lot  more 
money  not  working  than  I  could  if  I 
stayed  here  to  pick  peas  for  a  Uving." 

We  are  talking  about  a  "pittance."  This 
peapicker  will  be  living  pretty  high  for 
not  picking  peas.  The  bill  as  reported 
provides  for  an  automatic  draw  from  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  the  payment  of  un- 
employment compensation  benefits. 

Mr.  GRAY.  I  know  my  distinguished 
friend  is  sincere  in  his  remarks,  but  if 
you  will  read  the  bill,  you  will  see  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  is  the  one  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  Jobless  worker 
has  been  forced  out  because  of  Govern- 
ment action  and  not  the  owner  of  the 
plant  that  might  feel  he  could  get  a  big 
windfall  for  his  employees.  It  has  to  be 
determined  in  conjunction  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  EPA.  I  doubt 
very  seriously  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
will  certify  that  plant  if  the  person  in 
charge  decides  to  close  it  on  his  own 
voUtlon. 

Mr.  ZION.  I  say  you  are  talking  about 
$100  million  hero  to  be  authorized  and 
appropriated  to  carry  out  section  801. 
That  figure  is  absolutely  meaningless,  be- 
cause it  says  any  individual  who  has  lost 
his  job  because  of  the  issuance  of  a 
standard  order  imder  Federal  environ- 
mental laws  has  a  right  to  such  boiefits. 
There  is  no  way  in  the  bill  to  limit  Fed- 
eral expenditures. 

I  would  Uke  to  ask  the  gentlemen  who 
favor  section  801  if  they  can  tell  me 
within  1  milUon  workers  how  many  will 
be  put  out  of  work?  Within  2  million. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  WUl  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  ZION.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  will  respond  to  the 
question. 

We  called  the  Council  on  Environ- 
mental Quality.  They  are  the  ones  who 
advise  the  President,  and  they  released 
a  report  just  last  week.  Their  estimate 
of  total  cost  for  abatement  of  aU  pollu- 
tion and  physical  degradation  in  every 
form  would  be  in  the  area  of  about  $287 
billion.  We  asked  them,  "How  many 
plants  would  you  estimate  would  be 
closed. '  and  they  said  in  response  about 
300  plants — about  six  plants  per  State 
This  is  an  Impossibly  low  figure.  We 
asked  them  how  many  workers  would  be 
put  out  of  Jobs.  There  was  no  estimate 

I  am  in  sympathy  with  section  801.  We 
thought  that,  for  people  who  are  long- 
time employees  with  definite  skills,  who 
are  far  different  from  those  who  are 
thrown  out  of  work  for  seasonal  reasons, 
we  should  have  different  treatmeu 

When  we  have  a  man  40  years  oa  age, 
who  is  a  trained  chemist  and  who 
has  experience  in  the  aerospace  Industry, 
but  who  Is  out  on  the  street  because  of 
Federal  environmental  laws,  why  should 
tlie  brunt  of  this  be  placed  on  him? 
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Mr   ZION.  Would  the  gentleman  like 
to  get  hi*  own  time  to  mak*  a  «Peech? 


Mr  BLATNIK.  You  asked  a  question. 
Mr'  ZJON.  I  ask  the  chairman  how 
many  induBtries  came  before  our  oom- 
mittee  aod  teflUfled.  I  would  say  there 
was  only  one  indmtry  that  was  permitted 
to  tertify.  The  paper  industry  came  be- 
fore us.  Ttoey  said  uader  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  there  was  no  way  they  could 
continue.  We  asked.  "How  much  would 
vou  have  to  raise  your  prices  In  order  to 
comply,"  and  they  »«  46  or  60  percent. 
We  Mked  ttoem.  'How  high  can  you  go. 
and  they  said  6  or  6  percent  and  they 
would  loee  their  whole  industry  to  Can- 
ada and  Sweden. 

I  would  say  of  the  companies  per- 
mitted to  tertify  that  100  percent  of 
them  will  be  out  of  work.  It  is  not  Just 
people  trying  to  earn  a  living  in  the 
paper  industry  but  the  fellow  who  is  in- 
volved in  cutting  the  logs  and  hAUlmg 
them  to  the  mill.  I  would  my  tiiat  we  do 
not  know  within  $10  blUkm  how  much 
this  will  cost.  For  that  reason  I  say  we 
should  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

The  CHAIRMAW.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

I  By  unanimous  conaent  cat  the  request 
of  Mr.  BuvTHiK)  Mr.  Ziom  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  3  additional  minut«».) 

Mr.  BLATNUt.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 
Mr.  ZION.  I  am  pleased  to  yield. 
Mr.  BLATNIK.  I  do  not  want  to  dwell 
on  the  fairness  of  this  proviai<m  to  skilled 
workers.  I  want  to  say  that  we  ap- 
proached this  matter  with  great  care 
and  much  thought. 

Mr.  ZION.  How  many  industries  came 
before  our  committee  and  testified? 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  We  gave  them  great 
emphasis.  We  stressed  to  this  bill  pre- 
ventive action  to  minimise  unemploy- 
ment bv  giving  commercial  loans  at  a 
low  rate  of  interest  to  all  iiidustrles  to 
enable  theia  to  buy  this  expensive  new 
pollutton  control  equipment  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  comply  with  environmental 
standards. 

Our  first  priority  is  to  keep  sm  in- 
dustry in  business,  to  keep  a  company 
going.  We  have  provided  $200  million  in 
loans  to  buj(*B«s8  at  a  3 -percent  rate  of 
interest  in  our  bill  to  accomplish  this 
purpose.  But,  when  we  cannot  keep  an 
tadustry  in  business,  the  employer  and 
his  employees  should  get  sohae  help. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yleM? 

Mr.  ZION.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  os  take 
the  case  of  the  SST,  where  the  Congress 
decided  that  we  should  not  put  any  more 
money  Into  that  program,  and  say  that 
there  was  a  metal  worker  or  a  metallur- 
gist, and  he  Is  unemployed  because  the 
Government  stopped  the  program,  the 
Labor  Secretary  determines  that  he  is 
either  out  of  a  Job  because  of  environ- 
mental factors  or  other  factors,  but  It 
makes  no  difference  to  that  man  because 
he  is  out  of  a  Job.  It  Just  makes  no  dif- 
ference to  him.  I  do  not  know  how  you 
ran  make  It  a  special  kind  of  case  Just 
because  the  Secretary  of  Labor  might 
make  a  decision  that  he  was  dispossessed 


of  his  Job  by  the  eoTironmental  need,  or 
economics,  or  trade,  or  any  other  factor. 
It  is  coHttpletdky  UJofical. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  fcn- 
tleman  fn»  Indiana  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  WIOOIKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlenwB  yield  r 

Mr.  ZION.  I  yiel<l  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  WIGGINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  Bomethiag  fundamenUlly  wrong  with 
this  legislation.  Let  me  illustraU. 

If  i^  man  loses  his  job  because  of  the 
closing  of  a  military  facility,  he  is  not 
covered. 

If  a  man  loses  his  Job  because  he  was 
working  on  a  project  which  Congress  has 
canceUed— such  as  the  SST— he  is  not 

covered.  .  , 

If  a  man  loses  his  job  because  of  a  con- 
demnation proceeding  in  connection  with 
a  public  worka  project,  be  is  not  covered. 
But  if  a  man  loees  his  Job  because  of 
an  order  of  the  BPA.  he  receives  special 
benefits  imder  this  bill. 

Why  should  those  in.  the  last  category 
be  treated  «)ecially?  Dnempioyment  is  a 
ptR^onal  tragedy.  It  matters  very  little  to 
the  man  mtva  Is  broke  and  out  of  «  Job. 
why  be  finds  himself  in  that  uaif  ortBnate 
status.  It  Is  the  fact  of  unemployment 
that  is  the  problem  which  requires  solu- 
tion. 

This  legislation  divides  citisens  slnii- 
larly  situated  Into  elaasee  for  different 
treatmoit  without  a  logical  reason  tor 
doing  so.  TTnleee  amended  to  correct  this 
fundamental  ftew,  It  should  be  defeated. 
Mr  HAMMBRSCHMHTT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  num- 
ber of  words,  and  I  rise  hi  swport  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  regret  very  much  that 
this  bin  comes  to  the  floor  in  this  man- 
ner, because  very  seldom  will  you  find  a 
hm  from  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
coming  to  tlie  floor  with  this  much  con- 
troversy. But  there  is  a  reason  for  it.  and 
that  is  because  we  hooked  a  section  onto 
tills  bill  on  which  we  have  no  expertise, 
and  on  which  we  have  had  no  hearings. 
This  section  should  be  opt>osed  for  the 
foUowing  reasons.  a|Ul  that  is  the  Inclu- 
sion of  section  801,  which  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  SmrwiR)  has  Offered, 
an  amendment  to  strike.  But,  first,  to 
clarily  the  impression  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  CMr.  Ga*Y)  who  said  that 
there  is  only  $100  million  authorization 
la  this  bill.  Even  so  there  is  no  protection 
for  the  Federal  Treasury  because  the 
level  of  expendititfes  would  be  completely 
uncontrolled  as  to  benefits.  Once  this 
was  enacted  into  law,  they  would  hecome 
a  matter  of  right.  We  really  would  be 
sort  of  back-door  appropriating  through 
the    authoriaation    ol    this    pexUcular 

secticHi. 

To  further  elarifi  the  remarks  of  my 
good  friend  from  Illinois,  if  I  may 

Mr.  GRAY.  Bfr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlenan  yteW?         

Mr.  HAMMERfiCHMlDT.  I  wfll  yield 
to  the  gemOeman  from  minols  in  Just  one 
moment,  but  I  want  to  mention  one  other 
thing  on  which  the  gentleman  may  have 
the  wrong  impression,  or  that  ▼as  oiy 
undel^tandlng  from  his  remarks.  That 
was  where  the  gentleman  Indicated  that 


$60  or  60  percent  of  $120—1  believe  the 
gentleman  might  have  stated  it  both 
ways— was  the  maximum  amount  a  per- 
son inight  draw  under  the  Wright 
amendatoat,  as  ad<lad  to  this  biU. 
Actually,  the  maximum  amount  that 
could  be  drawn  under  the  existing  pro- 
vision U  $128  9KC  weet— not  $60— plus 
the  fringe  iKnefiU  of  mortgage  pay- 
ments, rent  p«ymenta,  and  moving  ooets. 
Also,  without  a  maximum  level  of 
bensAls  the  1»«  could  aU  as  a  di^ncen- 
tive  to  the  indlvlAwil'e  sedting  and  ob- 
taining alternative  •Bsployment. 

Another  point.  These  provisions  have 
not  been  subtiectod  to  open  tettunony 
and  scrutiny.  The  opinlMW  «^  labor,  the 
oiMnioDS  of  manegfT*"*^.  the  opinions 
of  the  public  and  Federal  officials  have 
not  been  beard. 

This  section  does  not  take  Into  ac- 
count existing  programs  sucii  as  the 
Manpowar  Development  Training  Act, 
which  al&o  provides  relief  and  assistaoce 
to  unemployed  workers. 

I  say  that  it  is  a  dangeroiu  precedent 
to  establish  because  the  effects  on  osher 
Federal  programs  axtd  legislation  have 
not  been  considered.  The  same  rationale 
could  be  exteacted  to  workers  siiffering 
unemployment  from  defense  expeswliture 
cutbacks,  or  from  foreign  or  docnestic 
competition. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  bill  requmng 
a  claimant  to  be  a\-ailahle  and  actively 
seeking  en«)loyment  as  a  requirement  for 
receiving  bewefits.  . 

Unemployment  compeosatlon  and  in- 
suranee  should  be  a  form  of  social  in- 
surance. That  is  not  the  i^moaophy  of 
section  801.  ,^   . 

Mr.  GE51ALD  B.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

yir  HAMM£RfiCH3)<IDT.  I  yiek!  to  the 
dlfiWngut^*^  minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  ask  a  question  or  two  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  Since  this 
is  an  open-ended  obfig&tion  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  if  a  declsicMi  is  made  to 
clofie  a  idant  because  of  envlrotunental 
problems,  this  flaancial  open-end  obli- 
gation of  the  Federal  Government  might 
be  a  deterrent  to  affirmative  pol- 
lution control.  It  might  be  a  deterrent  to 
any  Federal  agency  to  act  as  they  might 
otherwise  act  In  closing  a  facility  because 
of  the  pollution  problem;  is  that  a  fair 
otoervation? 
Mr.     HAMMSnSCHMIDT.     I     think 

that  Is  a  fair  evaluation. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  and 
we  woukl  never  really  kno»  that  for  sure 
unless  we  hear  witnesses  and  have  proper 
hearings  and  heard  testimony. 

Mr.  GBRALD  R.  FORD.  Let  me  ask  the 
gca^ieman  another  ^pieetion. 

The  existing  la«>  which  tUs  legWa- 
tton  proposes  to  extend,  is  on  the  hooks 
Sit  the  present  time.  What  U  the  expira- 
tion date  of  the  existing  lav? 

Mr.  HAlUOifEBfiCHMZDT.  I  thiok  there 
is  one  more  year  of  authm-i  ration  time 

to  go. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FC»D.  In  other 
words,  this  is  not  critical  or  essential 
legislation  at  this  pdnt  because  the  exist- 
ing law  is  on  the  statute  boOKs. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT-.  It  Is  not 
critical.  However,  we  did  sit  for  15  days 
and  hear  125  witnesses  Vho  testified  to 
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the  need  of  revising  the  existing  legisla- 
tion, but  not  to  section  801.  I  would  say 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader.  I 
think  there  is  a  need  for  expanding 
existing  EDA  auth<«-izatlon.  But  It  Is  not 
critical. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  If  I  may  ask 
the  gentleman  one  other  question. 

Has  the  Committee  on  PubHc  Works 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  ever 
dealt  with  unemployment  compensation 
legislation  heretofore  to  your  knowledge? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  To  my 
knowledge,  they  have  never  dealt  with 
this  subject  matter.  We  did  In  the  Dis- 
aster Assistance  Act  get  into  this  matter 
of  unemployment  compensation,  but  It 
is  far  more  restrictive  in  nature.  It  con- 
siders the  States  and  uses  their  criteria. 
This  is  far  different  from  what  we  have 
in  this  bUl. 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  PORD.  For  these 
various  reasons.  I  hope  and  trust  that 
this  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  prevails. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Gentlemen,  I  think  this  provision  in 
this  bill  Is  a  perfect  example  of  another 
step  toward  the  erosion  of  the  orderly 
legislative  process  which  I  have  seen 
happen  in  recent  years  and  the  invasion 
of  the  proper  Jurisdiction  of  committees. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree 
with  the  statement  of  my  distinguished 
colleague  on  the  committee  and  the  dis- 
tingi^shed  minority  leader.  But  I  want 
to  make  one  thing  perfectly  clear  to  my 
colleagues  here. 

This  Is  not  an  open-end  authoriza- 
tion. You  ctmnot  read  something  Into 
the  law  that  Is  not  here. 

I  refer  you  to  page  40  of  the  bill.  It 
says: 

There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropriated, 
not  to  exceed  9100  million  for  carrying  out 
this  section. 

Now,  how  can  the  gentleman  tell  th« 
House  or  the  committee  that  this  is  an 
open-end  authorization  when  the  bill  it- 
self— and  I  am  holding  It  before  you — 
shows  "not  to  exceed  $100  mUllon."  That 
is  point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  If  I  may 
interrupt  at  this  point  in  order  to  reply 
to  the  gentleman,  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman, should  his  district  have  people 
who  have  been  put  out  of  work  by  an 
adverse  environmental  impact  matter 
and  they  were  subject  to  this  law,  and 
there  was  no  money  legislated  in 
their  bebalf,  and  then  there  was  no 
money  in  the  Federal  Treasury — do  you 
suppose  that  we  would  not  mjpropriate 
money  as  a  matter  of  right  for  those  In- 
dividuals? 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlmnan  yield  further? 


Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GRAY.  In  that  unlikely  event,  if 
the  Congress  appropriated  every  dime  in 
tills  bill  for  the  full  2-year  period  that  at 
the  close  of  the  2-year  period,  when  the 
$100  million  was  spent,  that  that  would 
be  the  end  of  the  program — period,  un- 
less the  Congress  came  back  and  reau- 
thorized It. 

But  what  Is  being  said  here  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  is  that  this  is  an  open- 
end  bill  before  you — this  is  not  so — it  Is  a 
closed-end  bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  I  agree  that 
the  gentleman  Is  technically  correct 

Mr.  GRAY.  Technically?  The  bill 
speaks  for  Itself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  tune  of  the  gen- 
tlemem  has  expired. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  plead  with  this 
House :  First,  to  try  to  be  consistent :  and 
second,  to  try  to  treat  people  who  are 
equally  situated  equally  under  the  law. 

I  agree  that  there  is  a  real  justifica- 
tion for  giving  special  consideration  to 
the  plight  of  those  people  who  are  put 
out  of  work  specifically  by  Government 
action. 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will  face 
situations  where  as  a  result  oi  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Act  people  are 
put  out  of  work,  and  I  ttiink  we  have  to 
address  ourselves  to  that.  I  think  tlie 
committee  is  to  be  complimented  for  at 
least  trying  to  address  itself  to  the  fact 
tiiat  these  people  have  a  special  problem. 

I  would  point  out,  though,  that  we  have 
people  also  put  out  of  work  because  of 
the  closing  of  a  defense  plant,  and  we 
do  not  yet  have  any  special  provision  for 
them.  I  think  we  probably  should. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  reported  this  bill, 
and  to  the  Members  of  this  House,  that 
we  as  a  Cwigress  have  faced  up  to  de- 
veloping a  program  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  problems  of  the  people 
who  are  put  out  of  work  because  of 
Government  action.  We  have  done  it  in 
conjunction  with  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act.  We  started  It  when  we  entered  Into 
an  agreement  with  Canada  on  automo- 
biles, and  we  said  there  may  be  some 
people  put  out  of  work  as  a  result  of 
that,  and,  therefore,  we  will  make  a 
special  provision.  We  extended  It  to  the 
General  Trade  Agreements  Act  so  that 
if  somebody  is  put  out  of  work  because 
of  the  act  of  our  Government  in  changing 
the  duties  or  the  protection  that  various 
Items  have,  he  can  get  special  benefits. 
It  seems  to  me  that  Is  on  all  fours  with 
what  you  are  trying  to  do  here,  but  you 
are  designing  a  program  where  the  eligi- 
bility is  entirely  different,  where  the  ben- 
efits are  entirely  different,  where  the 
duration  of  benefits  is  entirely  different 

You  provide  no  coordinatl(»i,  as  does 
the  Adjustment  Assistance  Act  under  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  to  coordinate  to 
program  with  the  present  imemployment 
compensation  system.  Why  should  this 
be  entirely  separate?  If  you  want  lo  do 
a  little  more,  why  not  do  it  on  top  of 
the  unemployment  compensation  sys- 
tem you  have?  These  people  are  entitled 
to    unemployment    compensation,    and 


they  are  .supposed  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
fund  that  has  been  developed.  Why  have 
something  entirely  different  and  not  co- 
ordinate it?  We  have  programs  for  the 
training  of  these  workers  and  the  adjust- 
ment assistance  under  the  Trade  Ad- 
justment Act  is  coordinated  with  that, 
and  the  baieflts  that  you  pay  under  the 
Work  Training  Act  are  coordinated  to 
be  consistent  with  what  may  be  paid  as 
a  result  of  unemployment. 

I  do  not  know,  frankly,  whether  a  per- 
son who  goes  into  training  can  get  dou- 
ble benefits,  whether  he  can  get  benefits 
under  this  special  compensation,  and 
then  also  get  benefits  under  work  train- 
ing. 

What  I  suggest  to  the  committee — and 
I  would  suggest  it  to  this  House — Is  not 
that  we  ignore  the  problem  of  these  peo- 
ple, but  that  you  eulopt  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  that 
the  committee  go  back  and  take  a  fur- 
ther look  at  this  matter,  hold  hearings, 
and  try  to  coordinate  It  with  what  Is  al- 
ready being  done.  If  the  committee  could 
find  that  it  also  has  jurisdiction  over 
other  kinds  of  unemployment  created  by 
Government  action,  then  those  people 
could  be  included.  Let  us  not  get  Jxist  a 
complete  mess  of  topsy-turvy  programs 
where  one  person,  because  he  is  put  out 
of  work  by  foreign  imports  gets  one  kind 
of  benefit  imder  one  kind  of  an  eligibil- 
ity system,  and  then  if  he  is  put  out  of 
work  by  ecology,  he  gets  a  different  one. 
and  another  one  who  Is  put  out  of  work 
by  the  closing  of  a  defense  plant  gets 
something  different,  whereas  their  prob- 
lem is  all  the  same.  The  cause  of  It  Is 
the  same. 

I  plead  with  you:  Let  us  not  make  a 
mess  out  of  our  laws.  Let  us  have  some 
consistency.  Let  us  be  fair.  The  commit- 
tee has  time,  I  am  sure,  to  take  this  up 
separately,  and  come  out  with  a  bill  on 
that  matter. 

I  assure  the  gentleman  that  I  will  sup- 
port the  legislation  if  it  has  the  consist- 
ency which  I  think  is  required.  However, 
all  you  are  doing  here  is  adding  confusion 
to  our  laws,  and  where  we  will  end  up, 
nobody  will  know. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STATrTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemen  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  point  out  to  the  distin- 
guished senior  minority  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  that  when 
the  committee  did  consider  the  original 
version  of  the  bill  they  tried  to  follow  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  at  66%  percent  of 
compensation,  and  that  position  was  re- 
jected In  the  committee  and  In  the  bill 
brought  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The  gen- 
tleman is  in  error  if  he  contends  that  is 
the  level  in  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act.  It 
is  not.  I  suggest  he  read  section  1942  of 
title  Xrx — or  I  will  be  glad  to  read  It  to 
the  gentleman,  but  it  is  not  63  percent.  It 
is  not  even  60  percent.  It  provides  an  en- 
tirely different  formula  than  he  suggests. 
I  will  admit  It  Is  a  complex  formula,  but 
it  Is  not  the  benefit  the  gentleman  is  pro- 
viding here  or  the  suggestion  that  was 
tiu-ned  down  by  the  committee.  The  eligi- 
bility is  different.  Everything  is  different. 
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There  Is  not  one  item  In  this  bill  that  Is 
comparable  to  the  adjustment  assistance 
under  the  Trade  Act.  _    .    ,    „ 

Mr.  JAMES  V.  STANTON.  First  Of  all 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  there  is  no 
duplication  of  benefits  under  this  bill,  as 
was  suggested.  There  Is  no  duplication 
anywhere.  That  has  not  been  established 
but  it  has  been  a  repeated  statement 
made  by  the  other  side. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  say  I  sun  puzzled 
as  to  how  to  vote.  It  seems  to  me  there  Is 
an  ethical  question  here  and  a  practical 
question.  The  ethical  question  Is  can  we 
Justify  a  very  substantial  handout  to  in- 
dustry, and  incidentally  a  great  many  of 
these  Industries  have  been  making  quite 
a  great  thing  out  of  dumping  their  poison 
Into  the  waters  for  decades  and  longer 
and  making  their  profits  and  nobody  is 
going  to  ask  them  to  pay  for  past  damage 
to  the  environment.  We  are  proposing  a 
handout  to  Industry,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  we  are  taking  a  very  businesslike  at- 
titude toward  the  workers  who  will  be 
disemployed  by  these  cleanup  orders. 

Now  there  is  aiso  a  practical  question. 
In  my  district  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
pdlutlon  in  a  great  many  industries  that 
ought  to  be  given  cleanup  orders.  There 
are  1,200  firms  pouring  poison  every  day 
Into  Baltimore  Harbor.  If  we  give  an  or- 
der to  dose  down  a  firm,  or  put  In  an 
order  which  they  regard  as  threatening 
the  firm's  ability  to  c<Mitlnue,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  will  have  the  labor  force 
of  that  firm  marching  on  the  Congress- 
men and  protesting  to  get  these  antipol- 
lution orders  stopped.  Can  we  enforce 
real  antipcdlution  programs  unless  we  do 
have  something  in  here  that  is  acceptable 
to  the  workers? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  we  have  had  consider- 
able debate  oa  this  particular  amend- 
ment. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
MOTION  orratxD  bt  iu.  johnbon  or 
CAuroun* 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  that  all  debate  on  this 
amendment  and  all  ameidments  there- 
to close  at  6:10. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  graitleman  from  Texas   (Mr. 

POACE  t . 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no 
desire  to  discuss  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  proposal.  I  do  ccmgratulate  the 
committee  for  recognizing  a  serious  prob- 
lem and  trying  to  deal  with  it.  I  fear  that 
the  committee  has  given  inadequate  con- 
sideration to  the  unemployment  section, 
but  I  am  happy  that  the  committee  has 
recognised  the  obligation  of  society  to 
pay  for  losses  Incurred  In  brtudf  of 
society. 


I  do  want  to  know  on  the  record,  from 
the  chairman  or  whoever  is  acting  as 
chairman,  whether  the  gentleman  con- 
siders that  this  bill  Includes  those  who 
are  put  out  d  employment  as  a  result 
of  the  FtAenl  orders  pnAlbltlng  the  use 
of  an  practical  means  of  destroying 
predators  In  the  livestock  Industry.  Will 
anybody  answer? 

Mr,  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
situation  the  gentleman  describes  Is  ex- 
pressly covered  under  the  terms  of  this 
bill,  but  it  certainly  is  possible  that  such 
a  situation  could  be  covered.  The  test  of 
eligibility  set  forth  in  stibsection  (a)  of 
this  section  refers  to  "any  onployment 
loss"  resulting  from  a  standard  or  order 
issued  pursuant  to  certain  dted  laws  "or 
suiy  other  Federal  law  having  for  its  pri- 
mary  purpose  the  improvement  of  en- 
vironmental quality."  If  the  situation  de- 
scribed by  the  gentleman  meets  that  test, 
it  would  be  eligible  for  payments. 

Mr.  POAOE.  Why  shotUd  It  not  be? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  know  of  no  reason 
whatever  why  It  should  not  be.  It  Is  my 
general  impression  toat  the  general  an- 
noimced  ptirpoee  of  the  predator  protec- 
tion legislation  Is  founded  upon  environ- 
mental considerations. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  Is  intended  to  conform 
the  envlnmment  to  what  some  people 
think  it  should  be;  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  POAGE.  And  It  Is  a  Federal  order. 
I  am  glad  that  the  gmtleman  agrees  with 
me  that  these  livestock  should  receive 
as  favorable  treatment  as  should  other 
industries. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dkkt). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Messra.  Col- 
lier and  Snydek  yielded  their  time  to 
Mr.  Dbht.) 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
take  the  time  I  wanted  to  take  awhile 
ago  to  tell  the  Members  about  some  of 
the  things  we  may  not  be  thinking  about. 

We  are  not  talking  about  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  I  was  In  cai  the  first 
Unemployment  Cwnpensatlon  Act  which 
was  passed  in  this  country.  Unemploy- 
moit  ccHnpensation  was  designed  to  pick 
up  between  the  trarvsitional  period  when 
a  person  lost  his  job  and  went  to  another 
Job.  It  was  never  Intoided  to  be  a  pay- 
ment in  lieu  of  work  for  Jobs  which  were 
not  ever  to  be  recreated. 

The  first  breakthrough  was  In  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act,  which  set  aside  all 
unemployment  compensation,  when  they 
knew  what  was  causing  Uie  unemploy- 
ment. They  said  In  that  act,  "If  you  are 
out  of  work  because  imports  have  taken 
your  job,  we  are  going  to  pay  you  so  much 
as  a  sort  of  a  bonus  not  to  complain.  We 
will  p€«r  you  so  much  a  month  or  a  week, 
for  so  many  months,  in  order  that  you 
will  have  money  to  live  on." 

However,  imemidoyment  compensation 
is  entirely  different  fnun  the  situation 
where  jobs  have  been  taken  away  and 
will  not  ever  a«rain  be  recreated. 


.Why  do  not  we  call  it  what  It  is?  Let  us 
l^ve  It  a  nAoae  other  than  onemployment 
coflDki>£&sation . 

Bvery  State  has  an  unemployment 
compensation  act.  If  a  pMson  is  out  of 
work  f<H-  any  reason — for  trade  reascms, 
for  environmental  reosoos,  for  any  rea- 
son anyone  cap  think  of — he  can  coQect 
unemplojrment  compensation,  the  same 
as  anybody  else,  for  the  i>eriod  of  time 
which  Is  considered  to  be  correct  lor  the 
transitloial  period  reouired  between  Jobs. 

What  we  are  doing  now  is  that  we  are 
setting  up  in  this  country  a  permanent 
series  of  payments  for  Jobs  that  have 
gme  and  will  never  come  back.  This  is 
not  unemployment  compfnsatlaa.  This 
has  nothing  to  do  with  what  we  should 
be  doing  to  recognise  the  Injury  of  Job 
loese^.  It  Is  good,  and  it  is  needed,  but  it 
is  not  needed  any  more  for  the  cne  group 
of  workera  who  are  out  of  work  becatise 
of  a  trade  jvopoeitlon  being  out  of  kilter, 
or  because  of  an  envlroiuDental  sltuatloii. 

Environmental  expenses  should  be 
paid  for  by  the  Oovemment,  and  they 
should  be  paid  for  with  money  that  does 
not  pay  Interest.  Thex  are  in  the  public 
domain.  They  ought  to  be  paid  for  with 
money  which  is  put  out  and  issued 
against  the  project,  and  returned  to  the 
Government  when  it  i«  coDected  In  taxes 
on  a  5-  to  10-percent  discount,  paid  back 
to  the  Treasury  with  no  added  debt 
created. 

This  was  suggested  by  Henry  Ford 
when  the  Muscle  Shoals  plan  was  before 
the  Congress.  It  was  laughed  at  when  he 
suggested  it,  yet  if  It  had  bem  approved 
Mtisde  Sioals  would  have  cost  exactly 
$33  million  Instead  of  the  uncotinted  mil- 
lions of  doHars  when  we  finally  pay  for 
Muscle  Shoals,  because  we  have  never 
yet  paid  the  interest  on  the  bonds  that 
we  created. 

So  if  we  are  going  to  make  a  law  in 
this  country  that  makes  an  effort  to  do 
something  about  cleaning  up  the  envi- 
ronment, ecology,  and  all  of  that,  that  Is 
in  the  public  domain,  it  ought  to  be  paid 
for  without  paying  Interest  of  any  kind 
as  a  reward,  because  of  the  fact  that  we 
pass  a  law  that  puts  them  out  of 
business. 

We  have  no  right  to  put  industry  out 
of  business,  and  persons  out  of  work, 
without  ctttisiderlng  the  real  loss  to  them 
both  and  the  added  burden  to  everyone 
in  the  Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frekzkl). 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  must  be  supported. 

In  creating  a  separate  competitive 
program  to  that  which  we  operate 
through  the  Department  of  Labor,  this 
committee  has  contributed  to  the  prolif- 
eration of  competing  agencies  in  our 
Government. 

Last  week  we  voted  down  a  bill,  or 
amended  it  substantially,  because  we  did 
not  want  to  lay  on  another  level  of  gov- 
ernment activity.  Here  today,  because  a 
committee  that  does  not  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  this  unemiiloyment  program 
gave  It  to  a  separate  agency,  we  are  about 
to  create  another  agency  level  unless  we 
pass  this  amendment. 
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What  about  the  workers?  If  It  is  true, 
as  the  gentleman  from  CUnoUi  says,  that 
we  have  only  a  $100  mflScfn  Uabfflty, 
what  do  we  do  for  the  unemployed  per- 
son who  comes  up  for  compensation  after 
the  1100  mllMon  are  gone?  All  we  have 
given  him  Is  a  false  hope. 

What  do  we  do  now  that  we  have  given 
this  program  to  an  agency  that  has  no 
authority  to  establish  rules?  What  do  we 
do  If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  J-adges  that 
a  man  Is  not  unemploiyed  because  of  en- 
v-lroimiental  reasons?  There  Is  no  appesd 
or  Judicial  review  because  we  have  not 
provided  for  coordination,  or  for  rule- 
making authority. 

Not  only  axe  we  promising  to  poten- 
tlEil  unemployed  persons  more  than  that 
which  this  bill  can  deliver,  but  we  have 
also  provided  an  excellent  vehicle  for 
abuse  of  benefits.  There  Is  no  rule  requir- 
ing an  active  search  for  work,  or  even 
that  a  person  be  available  for  work. 
There  Is  no  definition  of  suitable  work. 

The  committee's  Incursion  into  the 
Jxirlsdlctlonal  Eura  of  unemployed  com- 
pensation Is  a  disaster.  It  Is  a  little  like  a 
blacksmith  performing  brain  surgery. 
Only  by  passing  the  Snyder  amendment 
can  we  protect  our  well-admlnlstered 
unemployment  compensation  program.  I 
urge  Its  passage. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlemsui  from  Arkansas  CMr. 
Hammctschmidt  1  . 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  In  further 
response  to  Lie  earner  colloqi;y  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Gray)  let 
me  say  that  we  cannot  deceive  the  peo- 
ple of  America  by  leading  them  to  be- 
lieve they  would  be  entitled  to  more  bene- 
fits under  this  section,  because  once  this 
program  becomes  law  the  Congress  would 
be  obliged  to  have  all  of  those  who  are 
put  out  of  work  for  environmental  rea- 
sons collect  benefits.  Once  this  program 
is  started  It  cannot  be  stopped,  and 
therefore  I  say  It  Is  open-ended  legisla- 
tion, and  Congress  wUl  have  to  leglslrtj 
the  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas    (Mr. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr,  Chairman,  there  is 
considerable  merit  to  this  section.  I  am 
sure  we  Jdl  want  to  see  unemployment 
in:;urance  of  a  certain  amount  given  to  a 
man  thrown  out  of  work  through  no 
fault  of  his  own.  That  is  the  basis  of 
our  State  unempioyment  insurance  pro- 
gram, and  I  think  from  my  experience 
that  the  program  works  well.  It  is  a  good 
Federal-State  relatiwisliip. 

But  we  are  setting  up  here  a  new  cate- 
gory and  piling  one  type  of  unemploy- 
ment on  top  of  another.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent>  may  be 
exactly  correct,  because  this  is  a  little 
bit  different  because  it  may  be  referring 
to  Jobs  that  are  gone. 

However,  this  section  is  full  and  re- 
plete in  section  801  with  inferences  to 
"unemployment  compensation."  We 
ought  to  give  further  study  to  this  and 
try  to  find  an  equitable  solution  but  per- 
haps not  in  the  form  before  lis  at  this 
point  although  it  has  a  great  deal  of 
merit  and  equity  to  It.  I  think  we  can 
approach  It  In  a  better  manner  with  fur- 


ther study  and  come  out  with  what  would 
be  considered  fair  for  the  unemployed 
workers. 

I  do  want  to  add  my  suf4>ort.  however, 
of  the  EDA  program.  We  have  an  excel- 
lent program  in  my  State,  and  are  be- 
ginning to  add  some  most  wortiiwhile 
projects  In  my  district.  I  commend  the 
administrators  of  the  program. 

■nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Gray). 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want 
to  make  two  short  points  in  closing. 

This  bill  does  not  allow  any  unemploy- 
ed person  to  draw  both  unemployment 
compensation  and  the  benefits  provided 
by  section  801.  So  let  us  say  this  section 
should  be  stricken.  These  same  people 
we  would  give  a  remedy  to  in  this  legisla- 
tion wUl  go  into  an  unemployment  com- 
pensation oCQce  and  file  for  benefits  and 
get  paid  benefits.  This  is  not  going  to 
cost  the  t&xi^ayers  an  additional  $100 
million.  I  want  to  make  it  very  clear. 

Second,  we  are  paying  out  right  now 
$1,5  bflllon  a  month  in  welfare.  We  are 
paying  out  $300  million  a  month,  and  not 
a  year  in  unemployment  compensation. 
So  this  is  infinitesimal  in  cost  compared 
to  what  we  are  already  pacing. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  give  tiiis 
fellow  a  little  hope  in  going  some  place 
and  finding  a  new  job.  It  will  not  be  an 
additional  $100  million  cost. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas    (Mr. 

WliGHT  I  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  think 
it  is  significant  that  most  of  those  who 
hAve  argued  to  strike  this  entire  section 
have  come  up  and  said  to  you  that  there 
is  merit  in  this  idea.  They  have  said  that 
we  do  owe  these  people  some  consider- 
ation, that  we  ought  to  do  something 
about  it,  but  they  just  do  not  believe  we 
have  quite  got  it  exactly  right  yet. 
Therefore,  they  argue,  let  us  not  do  any- 
thing. That  is  what  they  are  saying. 

That  argument,  on  its  face,  is  illogicai. 
I  caiuiot  swear  to  you  that  this  is  a  con- 
summate, perfect  approach,  but  it  is  the 
best  that  the  committee  could  devise.  We 
have  placed  a  realistic  limit  on  the 
amount  an  individual  may  receive.  We 
have  properly  circumscribed  tlie  entitle- 
ment and  the  eligibility.  We  think  it  is 
the  best  we  can  do.  We  tlunk  it  is  a  fair 
approach.  Perhaps  it  could  be  perfected 
further.  Few  laws  could  meet  the  test  of 
iimnaculate  perfection. 

But  in  heaven's  name  let  as  not  simply 
for  fear  tliat  it  may  contain  imperfection 
cut  it  out  entirely  and  do  nothing.  And 
that  is  what  you  would  do  if  you  vote  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  'Mr.  Snyder'.  You 
would  strike  the  entire  section.  If  you 
think  we  owe  these  displaced  people 
something,  then  vote  "no""  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRM.^N.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Calif orma  (Mr. 
Johnson  >  to  close  the  debate. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr, 
Chairman  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee: TTie  committee  worked  its  will  on 
the  new  title  providing  for  sections  801 
and  802.  In  doing  that  we  gave  consider- 


ation to  the  uni>loyee  who  is  going  to  be 
affected  by  the  environmental  ix^lcy 
acts,  water  pollution,  air  i>oIIutlon,  and 
noise  pollution.  We  provided  for  indus- 
try in  section  802  for  them  to  cope  with 
the  mandates  of  the  environmental 
agency  as  it  relates  to  the  industrial  es- 
tablishments. 

The  gentleman  from  nUnols  (Mr. 
Gray)  pointed  out  to  you  that  no  em- 
ployee can  collect  double  compensation. 

There  Is  an  amoimt  of  $100  million  to 
cover  the  compensation  of  the  employees 
provided  for  in  section  801,  and  there  is 
$200  minion  that  Is  available  to  lndustr>- 
on  30-year  loans,  and  at  3-percent  in- 
terest. 

I  tiilnk  sections  801  and  802  are  fully 
justified,  and  I  therefore  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Sntdkr)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  that  the  noes  appeared 
to  have  it. 

TKI.I.E8  voTX  wrra  ci.Mna 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demaiKi 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.    Snyder,    Ojuy.    Blaziok.    and 

ZiOM. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  161,  noes 
201,  tK>t  voting  71.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3311 
IRecorded  TWtor  Vote) 


AYKS— 1«1 

Abbltt 

Duncan 

McEwen 

.^le^'iandfr 

Erlenborn 

McKay 

Anderson.  HI. 

Esch 

McKevltt 

Andrews. 

Ssfaiemaa 

Mallary 

N  Dak. 

Evans.  Colo. 

Mann 

Archer 

Plndley 

Martin 

An-nda 

Ptsber 

Matttlaa,  Calif 

Aahbruok 

Flynt 

Mayne 

BAnn^ 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Miller.  Ohio 

Belcber 

Porsythe 

Mills.  Ark. 

BeU 

Fountain 

MoDt^omery 

Blackburn 

Frenzel 

Myers 

Buw 

Frey 

Nelfien 

Brlnkley 

Goldwater 

Patten 

Broomfleld 

Goodling 

Pettia 

Brotamaa 

Orcei 

Plckl« 

Brown.  MXcb. 

Grover 

Plrnie 

Brcwn,  Ohio 

Gubser 

Poase 

Brovhlll,  N  C. 

Gnde 

Poll 

BroyhiU.  Va. 

Haley 

Powell 

Buchanan 

HaU 

Price,  Tex. 

Burke,  Fin 

Hamnaier- 

Qule 

Burleson.  Tex. 

aclimldt 

QuUlen 

Bvrnes,  Wis. 

Hanna 

Robinson.  Va. 

CabeU 

HanMn  Idaho 

RoblKm,  N.Y. 

Camp 

Hastings 

Rogers 

Carlson 

Heinz 

Roncallo 

Casey  Tex. 

Hosmer 

Runnels 

Cederber? 

Hunt 

Ruppe 

Chappell 

Hutchinson 

Bu:h 

Cl«W8on,  Del 

Jarnjan 

Sandman 

CoUler 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Satterfleld 

Collins.  Tex. 

Jonas 

Siiylor 

Colnier 

Jones.  N.C. 

Scherle 

Conable 

Keating 

Schneebell 

Conover 

King 

Soott 

Cnme 

Kuyk«ndall 

SebeUui 

CurUn 

Kyi 

She  up 

Davis.  Oa. 

I.andgrebe 

Shrlver 

Dellenb<u;k 

Landrum 

Slkes 

Denhotm 

Latta 

Skubita 

DennU 

Uoyd 

Smltb.  Calif. 

Dent 

Lu]an 

Smith,  NY. 

Derwlnskl 

McClory 

Snyder 

Oevlne 

McCaim 

8t>«nc* 

Dlcklnaoa 

MeCoUiatwr 

Stanton. 

Downing 

McCuUoch 

J.  wmiain 
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steed 

Stelger.  Artt. 
Stelger.  WU. 
Btephena 
TsJcott 
Teatjue.  CaUf. 
Thompson,  Oa. 
Thomson,  WU. 


Abzup 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson, 

Calif 
Andrews.  Ala. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 
Aspln 
Asplnall 
Badillo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
BlagKl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 

Boiling 

Brademas 

Brasco 

Brooks 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burllson.  Mo. 

Burton 

Byron 

Celler 

Chlsholm 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Cleveland 

Collins,  ni, 

Conyers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Coughlln 

Culver 

Daniels.  N.J. 

Danlelson 

Davis.  B.C. 

Delaney 

Dell  urns 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

du  Pont 

Eckhardt 

Edwards.  CalU 

Ellberg 

BvlDS.  Tenn. 

FasceU 

Plsh 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Fraser 

Fulton 

Puqua 

Gallfianakls 

Gaydos 


xniman 
Vander  Jagt 
Ware 

Wbailey 

WhltehuTBt 

Wblnall 

Wiggins 

Williams 

NOES— aoi 

Gettys 

Gibbons 

Oonoalez 

Orasao 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlflln 

Grlfflths 

Hal  pern 

Hamilton 

H&nley 

Harsha 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Helstoakl 

Henderson 

HlckB,Maa8. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  CalU 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kee 

Kemp 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

KyroB 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

McCormack 

McDadc 

McFall 

McKlnney 

Uacdonald, 


WUson.  Bob 

Winn 

Wydler 

WyUe 

Young,  FI*. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Madden 

Mailllard 

Mathls.  Oa. 

Matsunaga 

MazzoU 

Meeds 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Mlkva 

MUler.  Calif. 

Mlnlsh 

Mink 

Mitchell 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Natctaer 

NOT  VOTING— 71 


Nedzl 
Nix 
Obey 
OHara 
O'Konskl 
Patman 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Peyser 
Pike 
Podell 
Preyer,  N.C. 
Price,  va. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
Puclnski 
Purcell 
,  Randall 
Rangel 
Rees 
Beld 
Reuss 
Roberts 
Rodlno 
Roe 

Rooney.  Pa. 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowskl 
Roush 
Roy 
Roybal 
St  Germain 
Sar banes 
Scheuer 
Schwengel 

Setberllng 

Shipley 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Stanton, 
James  V 

Steele 

Stokes 

St  ration 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taylor 

Thone 

Tlernan 

Udall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

%'lporito 

Waggonner 

W  ampler 

Wh&len 

White 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wyman 

Tate* 

Yatron 

Young.  Tex. 

ZaMockl 


Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baker 
Betts 
Blanion 
Bray 

Byrne,  Pa, 
Caffery 
Carey,  NY. 
Carney 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clay 
Conte 
Daniel,  Va. 
Davis.  Wis. 
'le  la  Garza 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edmoudson 
Edwards.  Ala. 


Ford. 

wmiam  D 
Prellnghuysen 
Gallagher 
Oannata 
Olalmo 
Hagan 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 
Hmia 
HuU 
S«itll 
L«Kett 
Lennon 
Lent 
Long,  La. 
McCloskey 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMUlan 
Mahon 
Michel 


MUU.  Md. 
Mlnshall 
Mosher 
Nichols 
O'NeUl 
Passman 
Pelly 
Rallsback 
Rarlck 
Rhodes 
Rlegle 

Rooney.  NY. 
Rouflselot 
Ryan 
Schmltz 
Springer 
Sulllvmn 
TsAgue,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompaon.  N  J 
Veysey 
WaMle 
Whltten 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Chahm«n,  I  move  to 
strike  the  Ust  word.  ^  ^    .  . 

Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  am  proud  to  Join  my 
colleag\iffl  to  urging  passage  of  the  ac- 
celerated public  work*  impact  bill,  and  I 
commend  the  Committee  on  P"™^ 
Works  for  reporting  out  this  bill.  This  bill 
i-ecognizes  the  dual  need  of  local  com- 
muniUes  for  waste  and  sewage  treat- 
ment facintles,  sidewalks,  and  (rther 
needed  permanent  public  facilities,  and 
the  national  need  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  relieve  tlie  unemployment/m- 
flatlcm  cycle. 

Before  the  recent  devastetion  wrougnt 
by  Hurricane  Agnes  was  visited  upon  the 
Wvomlng  Valley,  the  accelerated  pubhc 
works  impact  bill  was  desperately 
needed — un«nployment  hovered  at  the 
6-percent  level  with  pockets  of  substan- 
tial unemployment  In  many  areas  of  my 
district.  The  needs  of  the  commimlties— - 
sewers,  firrtiouses,  and  other  municipal 
buildings,  waste  treatment  plante.  and 
the  scOTes  of  other  projects  which  we  aU 
know  so  well,  all  of  these  were  rieeded  be- 
fore the  fkxxl  waters  rose.  And  then  came 
Agnes.  Agnes,  the  greatest  civic  disaster 
in  the  history  of  the  RepubUc.  They  talk 
of  sudden  rises  m  unemidoyment  rates 
to  qualify  for  public  wwks  projects— 
Ihiey  talk  of  substantial  unemployment. 
On  June  22,  1972,  the  unemployment  rate 
m  Wilkes-Barre,  Hazleton,  Pa.  was  5.8 
percent  On  June  23,  1»72,  a  Friday 
morning  after  everyone  had  been  to  work 
the  day  before,  the  rate  was  33  percent; 
33  percent.  This  is  not  a  short-term  prob- 
lem either — grossly  substantial  unem- 
ployment will  remam  m  Wilkes-Barre 
and  the  surrounding  disaster  area  unless 
all  aid  possible  is  brought  to  bear  to  re- 
lieve these  suflertng  communities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  give  a  brief 
rundown  of  what  lia*  happened  to  public 
facilities  to  my  district: 

Borough  buildings  and  city  halls  dam- 
aged or  lost  to  Wilkes-Barre,  Kingston, 
Plymouth,  Forty  Fort,  Soyersvllle. 

Pirehouses  damaged  by  the  scores, 
police  stations  wiped  out,  sidewsdks 
npped  out  to  every  community  to  my 
district,  and  bridges  and  highways  de- 
stroyed cMnpletely  by  the  hundreds. 

In  one  community  alone,  Kingston,  70 
percent  of  the  sewage  treatment  faculties 
and  pipelines  were  rendered  inoperable, 
with  a  huge  amount  still  damaged  at  this 
time.  I  could  go  on  like  Teimyson's 
brook,  but  let  it  suffice  to  say  that  this 
legislation  is  needed,  it  was  needed  yes- 
terday, and  if  the  future  of  the  disaster 
areas  is  to  be  secured,  legislation  of  this 
type  is  a  must. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  seek  to  bur- 
den you  with  statistics  and  daU,  which 
to  themselves  reflect  the  critical  need  for 
the  accelerated  public  works  program. 
However,  I  would  wish  to  underso<M«  a 
few  pototB.  With  relation  to  the  domestic 
economiy:  The  balanced  budget  of  1969 
has  become  the  expansionary,  unbal- 
anced budget  of  1973;  the  complete  re- 
jection of  Federal  tovolvement  to  setting 
wage  and  price  ceilings  matured  toto  the 
implementation  of  such  controls  last 
August,  at  a  time  that  some  economists 
say  may  have  been  too  late.  And  finally, 
the  abhorrency  of  public  works  projects 
as  political  "boondoggles"  has  come  to  be 


an  approximately  $50  miUkni  program 
for  pubUc  works  concentrated  to  high 
unemployment  Impact  areas. 

Even  the  administration  realises  that 
while  not  a  permanent  solution  to  the 
problem  of  unemployment,  that  public 
works  programs  of  this  tjrpe  Involves  a 
human  tovestment  as  relates  to  skills 
and  the  reductog  of  State  and  Federal 
expenses  to  the  f«MTn  of  redueed  welfare 
rolls  and  shorter  lines  at  the  unemploy- 
ment offices.  The  program  which  has 
now  been  placed  before  us  wo«ld  accel- 
erate pubhc  works  spending  and  would 
have  the  attendant  benefits  by  previding 
badly  needed  servicea  to  areas  of  high 
unemployment,  of  training  Idle  men- 
power,  and  reducing  spiraling  public  as- 
sistance costs  which  represent  nonpro- 
ductive Oovemment  expenditures. 

The  arr.unent  with  relatton  to  the  re- 
duction of  welfare  costs  is  one  of  the 
most  telling  to  this  respect.  Since  Janu- 
ary 19<J9,  welfare  costs  hare  almost 
doubled  as  the  unemployment  rate  for 
the  same  period  went  from  3.5  percent 
to  6  percent.  In  the  year  1969,  payments 
of  unemployment  compensation  totaled 
$2.1  bimon.  while  to  1971,  the  last  year 
for  which  flgm-es  are  available,  that  fig- 
ure soared  to  $5.7  bilUon. 

The  reduction  to  the  unemployment 
rate  to  5.5  percent  last  month  has  been 
hailed  as  the  harbinger  of  good  news 
concemtog  the  state  of  the  economy  and 
has  led  to  predictions  that  the  rate  will 
be  reduced  to  5  percent  by  the  end  of 
the  year.  Assumtog  that  this  is  an  ac- 
complishment to  be  prood  of,  which  I  do 
not  contend  it  is.  snch  figures  which  ex- 
press a  natkmal  average  of  unemploy- 
ment do  not  speak  directly  to  areas 
which  may  be  soffertag  unemployraent 
rates  twice  or  three  times  the  national 
average.  These  areas  are  the  locus  of 
emphasis  to  the  legidation  before  us. 

However.  I  do  not  agree  that  a  figure  of 
5-percent  imemployment  Is  a  fact  of 
sound  ectmomic  policy  to  be  admiraUy 
applauded.  Taken  to  the  context  of  the 
net  accomplishment  regardtog  the  un- 
employment figure  we  still  discover  that 
stoce  January  1969  there  has  been,  as  tt 
stands  now,  a  net  increase  of  2  percent 
unemidoyed. 

We  need  not  belabor  the  need  for  tak- 
mg  up  the  employment  slack  to  this 
country,  yet  we  can  neither  stress  the 
need  too  strongly.  Persistent  unemploy- 
ment has  a  reverberating  effect  on  every 
sector  of  the  economy,  on  the  cost  of 
llvtog.  and  even  on  our  Nation's  ablltty  to 
mfiint.n.in  a  sound  totemational  fiscal 
policy.  The  APW  impact  bfll  is  only  the 
first  step  to  provldtog  a  part  of  the  srtu- 
tlon  to  this  complex  problem — ^but  it  is 
a  necessary  step. 

aXKNDKKMT    OmkED    BT     MI.    LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  aji 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amenjdment  offered  by  Mr.  Larra:  Page  28, 
line  11,  strike  out  the  quotation  marks  and 
the  period  following  such  quotattonmarks 
and  Insert  the  foUowlng:  "Tb«  Secwary 
shall  not  establteh  any  sywteai  o*  priorities 
for  the  kinds  of  »Bstet»»ce  »ut)wrtaad  by 
this  section. " 

Mr.  LATTA  Mr  Chairman,  1  might 
say  that  this  is  the  amendment  alluded 
to  in  general  debate. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CalifomU.  Mr. 
Chainnan.  wlU  Uie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr  JOHNSON  (rf  California.  The  com- 
mittee members  on  this  side  ot  the  aisle 
have  reviewed  the  amendment  and  we 
see  no  objecttoo  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  graitleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMBRSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. t>»*«  side  of  the  aisle  also  accepts 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  gentleman 
as  a  coQstructlve  amendment. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like 
to  have  an  explanation  of  the  ameiul- 
ment  even  though  it  has  been  accepted 
by  both  sides. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  further  clarifies  the  mean- 
ing of  section  301  of  this  bill.  It  is 
apparent  the  intention  of  the  Congress 
in  this  section  has  been  misconstrued  by 
the  Department.  The  meaning  of  section 
301  Is  to  give  equal  emphasis  to  the  tech- 
nical assistance,  planning  grants,  et 
cetera,  mentioned  in  it.  The  Department 
has  been  using  its  own  priorities  in 
mfth-ing  these  grants,  contrary  to  the 
intoit  of  this  committee  and  of  Congress 
when  it  pased  the  original  act. 

This  amendment  simply  stipulates  the 
Secretary  shall  not  make  such  priorities. 
This  amendment  was  fully  discussed 
during  general  debate. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
have  any  further  questions? 

Mr.  HALL.  No.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  explanation.  I  heard  the 
general  debate.  I  now  know  to  what  the 
gentleman  refers.  But  I  believe  there  is 
unanimous  agreement  that  a  Member 
cannot  act  Intelligently  without  an  ex- 
planation. 
1  thank  my  friend,  the  gentleniu.n  from 

Ohio. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Slack.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  18071)  to  amend  the  Public  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  1M5, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  1W8,  he 
reported  the  bUl  back  to  the  Home  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

Xb*  SPEAKKR.  Under  the  rule,  the 
prevkNM  wwsttM  it  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amfln<!bn«ot  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  natore  of  a  substitute?  If 


not.  the  question  is  on  the  amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  285,  nays  92,  not  voting  55, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  3331 
'TEAS— 285 


Aboug 

Aiasna 

Addabbo 

Aluaiuler 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
Andrews.  .Mi. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dkk. 
Annunzlo 
Ashley 

ASptB 


BatlUlo 
Baring 
Barrett 
Begleli 
Bennett 
BergJLand 
Brrtll 
Blagfrt 
Biester 
Bingham 
Blatnik 
Bog?s 
Boland 
BolUuK 
Brademas 
Biasco 
Brooks 
Biotsmaa 
Brown.  Mich. 
Burke,  Mass. 
BurUson.  Ho. 
Blirtoa 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byron 
Carey.  N.Y. 
C«U«r 
ChappeU 
Clilsholm 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collins,  m. 
ConavK' 
Conjers 

Corman 

Cotter 

Cougbiln 

Culver 

Curlln 

Daniels.  VJ. 

Oanlelson 

navla,  Oa. 

Davis,  S.C. 

de  la  QsTEa 

Oelaner 

Dell  urns 

Denholm 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dtagell 

Donohue 

Dora 

Ham 

Dilnan 

Dulaki 

Duncan 

du  Pont 

Bckbardt 

Bdwards.  Calif 

BUtwrg 


Evans.  Colo. 
Evtna,Tenn. 
yssceU 


nood 


Flowers 

Foley 

Pord. 

WUllam  D. 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
Prsser 
Frenzel 
Prey 
Pulton 
Piiqua 
OallflanaKis 
Ganaatz 

Oaydos 
Gettys 

Olalmo 
Gibbons 
Gonzalez 
Grasao 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

GrllBn 

Grlfflths 

Orover 

Guboer 

Oude 

Halpem 

HamUton 

Hammer- 
sdunldt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idabo 

Harsha 

Hastings 

Hatha  wsy 

Hawktna 

Hays 

Hechler.  W  Va 

HelnB 

Helstoskl 

Hendsrsoa 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

HoUIleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hun^ata 

Hunt 

Icbord 

Jacobs 

Johnaon.  Calif 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kartb 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Kemp 

Kln« 

inucaynskl 

Koch 

Kyros 

Landrum 

Latta 

Link 

Lujan 

McCoUlater 

UeCormark 

liAcCuUoch 

Mc  Parte 

McBwen 

McPall 

McKay 

McKrrltt 

Mririnarr 


Macdonaid. 

Mass 
Madden 
MallUard 
Mann 

Matblas,  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
MazzoU 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Mikva 

MlUer,  CaUf . 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mtnlsb 
Mink 
MlnsbaU 
MitcheU 
Mlzell 
Mollohan 
Monagan 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Mosber 
Mom 

Murphy,  ni. 
Murphy.  N.T 
Myers 
Natch  er 
Nedzl 
Nelaen 
S\x 
Obey 
O'Hara 
OTConskl 
Patman 
Patten 
Pepper 
Perkins 
Pettis 
Peyser 
Pickle 
Pike 
Plrnte 
PodeU 
Powell 

Preyer.  NC. 
Price,  ni. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Pudaskl 

Qule 

QuUles 
.  Randall 

B*n.;el 

Bees 

Held 

Reuss 

Roberts 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Roooey.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Boy 

Roybai 

Runnels 

Buppe 

St  Germain 

aarbanes 

Saykir 

Scheuer 

Schwengal 

Selberllng 

Snlpiey 

Shoup 

atari ver 

sum 


Stsk 
Skubltz 
Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  N.T. 
Spence 
Stagi^ers 
Stanton. 

J   Wllham 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Stephens 
Stokes 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stucltey 

Abbltt 

AnJerson.  Dl. 

Archer 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Belcher 

Bell 

Blackburn 

Bow 

Bray 

Briakley 

Bnwmfleld 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Broyhill.  Va. 

Buchanan 

Burke.  Fla. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Bvmea,  Wis. 

Cabell 

Camp 

Carlson 

Casey.  Tmc. 

Cederberg 

Clawson.  Del 

Collier 

Collins,  Tex. 

Colmer 

Coniible 

Crane 

Dellenback 

Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Baker 
Betts 
Blantoa 
Caffery 
Carney 
Carter 

Chamberlaia 
Clancy 
Clay 
Conte 
Daniel.  Va. 
Davis.  Wis. 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edmondaon 


Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Oa. 
Thompson.  If  .J. 
Thomson.  Wis. 
Thone 
Tleman 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerltn 
Waggonner 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
NAYS— 82 

Dennis 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Downing 
Erlenbom 
Eshlemaa 
Plndley 
Fisher 
Plynt 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 
Goldwater 
Goodllng 
Gross 
Haley 
Hall 
He  imer 
Hutchinson 
Jarman 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Lloyd 
Long,  Md. 
McClory 
McCltire 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Martin 
NOT  VOTING — 55 


Wampler 

Whalen 

White 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

WUson. 

CbarlesH. 
Wtan 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

Wyman 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young.  Te«. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 

Mayne 

Mills.  Ark. 

Montgomery 

Poage 

Poll 

Price.  Tex. 

PurceU 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblson.  N.T. 

Rogers 

Ruth 

Sandman 

Satterlleld 

Scherle 

SchneebeU 

Scott 

Sebellus 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Stalger.  Arts. 

Steiger,  Wis. 

Ware 

Whallcy 

Whltehurst 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wydlec 

Wylle 

Young.  Fla. 


Edwarda.  Ala. 
Frellnghuyaen 
Gallagher 
Hagan 

Hansen.  Wash. 
Harrington 
Harvey 
Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Hillls 
HuU 
Keith 
Leggett 
Lenron 
Lent 
Lunu:.  La. 
McCloskey 
McDonald. 
Mich. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced 


McB<lllan 

Michel 

Mills.  Md. 

Nichols 

O'Neill 

Passman 

Pelly 

Rallsback 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rousselot 

Ryan 

ScbBdts 

Springer 

Teasue.  Tax. 

Veysey 

Waldle 


the   following 


pairs: 

Mr.  O-NeiU  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  Bhodee 

Mr  Rooney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Frellng- 
huy.sen. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr  Hagan  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Lcnnon  with  Mr.  Betta. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr  H-uU  with  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Barrlsgton  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  PHBman  wttta  Mr.  HllUs. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Mills  of  Marylsnd. 

Mr  Rarlck  with  Mr.  PeBy. 

Mr  Oallaglier  with  Mr.  McCloekey. 

Mr  Abernethy  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin, 

Mr.  Clay  with  Mr.  Ryan. 

Mr.  Anderson  of  T^nnewee  wlta  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald of  Michigan. 

Mrs.  Haaaen  of  Washington  wttSi  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 


Mr  Blanton  with  Mr.  Baker.        ,  .,  ^ 

Mr  Caffery  with  Mr.  Bdwards  of  AUbama. 

Mr  Teague  of  Texas  with  Ur  Rallsback. 

Mr  AbourestkwlthMr.  Blegle. 

Mr  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bouaeelot. 

Mr  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Schmltz. 

Mr  Daniel  of  Virginia  with  Mr  Springer. 

Mr  DOWNING  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 

table.  ______^.^_ 

FURTHER  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Further  messages  in  writing  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Geisler. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  title,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested : 

S.J.  Res.  260  Joint  resolution  to  delay  the 
effectiveness  of  certain  amendments  to  the 
interest  subsidy  provisions  of  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program  in  the  case  of  certain 
studenta. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bUl  H.R.  16071  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  THE  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
THE  BILL  S.  3T26,  EXPORT  ADMIN  - 
ISTRATION  ACT  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  COLMER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  reported  the  following  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  1102,  Rept.  No.  92- 
13611  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

H.  Sss.  1102 
Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (8.  3726)  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969  to  afford  more  equal  export 
opportunity,  to  establish  a  Council  on  Inter- 
national Eccwiomlc  Policy,  auid  for  other  pur- 
posee.  the  provisions  of  clause  2.  Rttle  XXVIU 
notwithstanding. 


DEP.\RTMENTS  OF  LABOR,  HEALTH, 
EDUCATION,  AND  WELFARE  AND 
RELATED  AGENCIES  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 1973 — VETO  MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
92-343) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the   following   veto   message   from   the 

President  of  the  United  States: 
CXVni 1790 — Part  22 


To  the   House   of  RepresentcUives  : 

Today,  I  must  return  without  my  ap- 
proval H.R.  15417,  the  appropriations 
bill  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  De- 
partmait  of  Health,  Education  smd  Wel- 
fare and  certain  related  agencies.  Ex- 
ceeding my  budget  recommendations  by 
$1.8  billion,  this  bill  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  that  kind  of  reckless  Federal 
spending  that  just  cannot  be  done  with- 
out more  taxes  or  more  Inflation,  both  of 
which  I  am  determined  to  avoid. 

Moreover,  the  bill  fails  to  include  a 
limitation  on  Federal  matching  payments 
for  social  services  for  public  assistance 
recipients,  although  such  a  limitation 
was  passed  by  the  Senate.  Because  this 
is  currently  an  open-ended  program,  this 
Congressional  inaction  could  require  a 
later  supplemental  reaching  as  high  as 
$3.5  billion.  By  increasing  the  face 
amount  of  the  bill  on  the  one  hand  and 
failing  to  place  a  limitation  on  payments 
for  social  services  on  the  other,  the  Con- 
gress has  produced  a  budget  overrun 
that  could  exceed  tS  Wlion. 

Inherent  in  this  kind  of  spending,  but 
not  publicly  specified  by  its  sponsors,  is 
a  cut  in  purchasing  power  for  every 
American  family.  No  program  has  a 
higher  priority  than  contintied  expan- 
sion of  the  purchasing  power  of  all  the 
people. 

As  I  said  in  my  special  message  of  July 
26:  'I  do  not  propose  to  sit  by  and 
silently  watch  individual  family  budgets 
destroyed  by  rising  prices  and  rising  tax- 
es— the  inevitable  end  to  spending  of 
this  magnitude."  Our  mounting  econom- 
ic resurgence  is  at  stake  and  I  mean  to 
protect  it. 

We  have  cut  inflation  in  half,  but 
spending  such  as  this  bill  would  require 
would  clearly  undermine  that  progreoa. 

We  have  reduced  Pederad  income  taxes 
by  26  percent  for  a  family  of  four  mak- 
ing $10,000  a  year  but  spending  such  as 
this  would  imdermlne  that  progress. 

We  have  achieved  conditions  tn  which 
the  purchsusing  power  of  the  average 
production  worker  with  three  dependents 
lias  gained  four  percent  In  one  year,  the 
best  increase  since  1964.  but  spending 
such  as  this  would  undermine  that  prog- 
ress. 

What  the  Congress  has  done  is  to  take 
my  ample  and  carefully  considered  1973 
budget  proposals  and  balloon  them  to 
fiscally  dangerous  dimensions. 

This  Administratioa  is  second  to  none 
in  its  concern  for  America's  health,  edu- 
cation and  manpower  program  needs. 
From  the  very  beginniiag  we  have  con- 
sistently proposed  and  supported  desir- 
able programs  In  both  Uie  health  re- 
search and  health  service  areas,  and  we 
will  continue  to  do  so.  For  example,  we 
proposed — tuid  in  November  of  1971  I 
signed  Into  law — the  most  comprehen- 
sive health  manpower  legislation  In  the 
Nation's  history.  This  Administration 
launched  the  first  separate  Federal  ef- 
fort to  combat  sickle  cell  anemia.  We 
have  nearly  doubled  the  Federal  com- 
mitment to  finding  a  cure  for  cancer.  We 
have  also  proposed  fundamental  reform 
of  education  and  manpower  training  pro- 
grams coupled  with  recommendations 
for  major  fund  allocations  for  education 


revenue  sharing,  emergency  Kb«ol  as- 
sistance and  public  service  jobs. 

The  failure  of  the  Congreaa  to  use 
balance  and  restraint  in  the  framing  of 
H.R.  15417  has  turned  it  Into  a  big- 
spending  measure  that  Impairs  the  Na- 
tion's economic  health. 

The  budget  request  that  I  submitted 
to  the  Congress  proposed  an  increase  of 
$2.1  billion  for  the  HEW  programs  con- 
tained In  this  bill.  That  addition  permits 
substantial  expansion  over  the  fiscal  year 
1972  level  while  recognizing  competing 
priorities  in  other  areas  and  the  neces- 
sary discipline  of  keeping  total  Federal 
spending  within  the  limit  of  full  employ- 
ment revenues. 

The  Congress  would  add  to  my  pro- 
posals $1.8  billion  in  new  spending  au- 
thority. InereaMs  of  this  Tna«nttii<te  are 
clearly  exeeaMve  and  must  be  reviaad. 

Aside  from  increasing  ttu  face  amount 
of  this  Mil  to  unacceptalil*  levcU,  the 
Congress,  as  I  have  prtviauaiy  mitod. 
threatens  to  bring  on  a  separate  fiscal 
crisis  of  a  dlmensiMi  involving  billions 
of  dollars  by  Its  ooatinuing  inacttoB  vnth 
regard  to  the  social  services  iwpgram  at 
HEW.  Under  this  pro«r»m  the  Wedenl 
Government  providea  mstchlnc  fUBtds,  on 
a  three-to-one  basis,  for  soetal  aerrlces 
provided  by  the  States  for  past,  current 
and  potential  pubUc  assistance  recipi- 
ents. 

As  I  have  p»revioii8ly  proposed  en  sev- 
eral occasions,  the  Congren  shoiMd  i^ace 
a  celling  on  spending  for  this  proeram 
which  Is  now  open-ended  and  not  siAiect 
to  any  effeetive  control  \^  the  Federal 
Government.  But  H.R.  19417  don  not 
contain  auch  a  cutoff. 

We  now  provide  matching  money  for 
whatever  amounts  of  services  tte  Sta4es 
chooae  to  pn^dde.  Since  th«  authorising 
leglslBtion  ttrr  tbm  aeolal  aerriem  pro- 
grams is  vagndjr  written,  the  Statas  have 
been  aUe  to  include  services  far  beyond 
wba*  the  Congress  must  have  originally 
Intended. 

The  result  amounts  to  opening  up  a 
trap-door  in  the  Federal  Treasory 
throoch  which  bOIians  are  now  flowing 
and  throush  ii^ch  mors  bfHiens  will 
pour  nnless  the  Coogress  enacts  a  spe- 
cific IfanftS'ttOD. 

The  rate  of  Increase  has  been  qpilcken- 
ing.  From  1970  to  1971.  expendttores  rose 
37  percent.  In  1972,  they  more  daan 
doubled — shootlnff  oP  to  more  than  $1.9 
bllMon.  Ih  1973.  they  ttireaten  to  more 
than  douMe  again  as  State  claims  ap- 
proach $5  billion. 

Elementary  fiscal  respmsiUUty  de- 
mands that  this  looph<de  for  unlimited 
Federal  funds  for  undefined  services  must 
be  closed  now.  The  Congress  must  har- 
ness this  multi-billion-dollar  runaway 
program  by  enacting  a  social  services 
spaiding  cdhng. 

I  also  urge  that  the  Congress,  in  draw- 
ing up  a  new  measure,  provide  that  the 
line  items  in.  the  biU  ah<Mild  not,  in  the 
aggregate,  exceed  my  bodgst  raquest. 
This  could  be  accomplidied  either  by  re- 
vising the  rscommendaUms  for  each  of 
the  items,  or  by  including  a  general  pro- 
vision in  the  bill  which  would  limit  spend- 
ing to  this  overall  aggrvgate  amount. 

I  know  the  usual  practice  is  to  repass 
such  a  bill  with  a  slight  reduction  and 
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a.«nma  that  the  second  bill  will  have  to 
be  signed. 

Such  action  would  obviously  not  sansiy 
the  objections  to  this  measure  I  have 
set  forth  here. 

In  returning  this  measure  without  my 
approval,  I  again  urge  the  Congress  to 
join  with  me  to  avoid  higher  taxes,  high- 
er prices  and  a  resulting  cut  in  purchas- 
ing power  for  the  American  people  by 
fTii»^t.iT\g  a  general  spending  ceiling  of 
$250  billion.  That  action  would  get  us 
away  from  this  Congressional  credit-card 
approach  to  Government  finances — an 
approach  that  will  add  up  to  bad  news 
for  everybody  when  the  eventual  and 
inevitable  bills  must  be  paid. 

Richard  Nixon. 

Thi  Whiti  Housk,  August  16.  1972. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal,  and  without  objection  the 
hill  and  message  will  be  printed  as  a 
House  document. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is.  Will 
the  House,  on  recmisideration,  pass  the 
hill,  the  objections  of  the  President  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding? 

The  Chair  recogniaes  the  gentleman 
from  Louiatana. 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  say 
only  a  few  words  and  then  move  the 
previous  question. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  so- 
eailed  open-end  provision  is  a  matter 
under  the  jurisdictioa  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Afeans,  not  the  Committee 
on  Approprlatioos,  and  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  already  acted 
on  this  matter  in  HH.  1,  now  pending  in 
the  Senate.  In  addition,  the  chairman  of 
tbe  committee  informs  me  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW  already  has  full  authority 
now  to  approve  or  disapprove  these  plans. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  President  has 
developed  a  habit  of  vetoing  bills  deal- 
ing with  health  and  education.  To  my 
knowledge,  this  is  the  second  veto  of  such 
a  b&U,  the  third  veto  of  a  bill  dealing  with 
education.  Education  ano  health  are  two 
of  the  great  problems  before  this  Nation. 

I  am  sorry  tlie  President  does  not 
recognize  that  in  his  list  of  priorities.  The 
issue  is  quite  clear.  The  Members  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  Constitu- 
tion, this  vote  must  be  determined  by 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  203.  nays  171,  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  57,  as  follows: 

IJRoU  No.  3331 
YBAS— 203 


Aboug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

CaUf. 
AndTVwa,  Ala. 
Andrevs, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
AdUey 
AaplA 
AapiaaU 

Baring 
Barrett 


Beglch 

BeU 

Bergiand 

Bevlll 

Blaggi 

Blester 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUing 

Brademas 

Braaoo 

Brooka 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton 


Byrne.  Pa. 
Carey,  N.T. 
Caaey,  Tex. 
Celler 

Cbamberlaln 
Chlsbolm 
Clark 
Colllna,  ni. 
Cormaa 
Cotter 
Culver 
Curlln 
Daniels,  NJ. 
Danlelaon 
Davis,  S.C 
de  la  Oarsa 


Delaney 

Delluma 

Denbolm 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Dlngell 

Donobue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Oulakl 

Bckbardt 

Hdwards,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Bacb 

Bvans.  Colo. 

Bvlna.  Tenn. 

Pascell 

Flood 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford. 

WlUlam  D. 

Praser 

Fulton 

Puqua 

Galiflanakis 

Qannatz 

Qaydos 

Qlbbona 

Oonzalez 

Qrasao 

Gray 

Oreen.  Pa. 

GrlffltbB 

Gude 

Halpem 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hatbaway 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Hecbler.  W   Va 

Heinz 

Helstoski 

Henderson 

wffc«.  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wasb. 
Hollfleld 
Horton 
Howard 
Hungate 
Jacobs 
Johnson,  Calif 


Abbttt 

Anderson.  Ul. 
Arcber 
Arends 
Ashbrook 
Belcber 
Bennett 
Blackburn 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 
Broomfield 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Mlcb. 
Brown,  Oblu 
Broyhlll.  N  C. 
Broyblll.  Va. 
Burke,  Fla. 
Biirleson,  Tex. 
Burllson.  Mo. 
Bymee,  Wla. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carlaon 
Cederberg 
Chappell 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawaon.  Del 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Cougblln 
Crane 
Davla  Ga. 
Dell  en  back 
Dennis 
Dcrwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Dom 
Downing 
Duncan 
du  Pont 
Erlenbom 
Bsbleman 


in 

N  Y 


Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kartb 

Kaatenmeler 

Kaeen 

Kee 

Kluczyuskl 

Kocb 

Kyros 

Link 

McCormai'k 

MoCuUocb 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

Macdonald, 

Mass. 
Madden 
MalUlard 
Matsunaga 
MaazoU 
Meeds 
Melcber 
Metcalfe 
IiUkva 
Miller.  Calif 
Mills.  Ark. 
Mlnlsh 
Mink 
Mltcbell 
Mollobaii 
Monasar. 
Moorhead 
Morgan 
Moss 
Murphy 
Murphy 
Myers 
Natcher 
Nedzl 

Nix 

Obey 
,  O'Hara 

O'Konski 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pike 

PodeU 

Preyer.  N  C" 

Price,  ni. 

Puclnski 
NATS— 171 

Pindley 
FlBb 
Plataer 
Flynt 

Ford,  OernKi  R 
Porsytbe 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Frey 
Oettys 
Otalmo 
Goldwater 
Goodllns 
Gr«en,  Ores. 
Griffin 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubser 
Haley 
Hall 

Hammer- 
schmidt 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Hastings 
Hogan 
Hosmer 
Hunt 

Hutchins»jii 
Ichord 
Jarman 
Johneou,  Pa. 
Jonas 

Jones,  Term 
Keating 
Kemp 
King 

Kuykendall 
Kyi 

Landgrebe 
Landrum 
Latta 
Lloyd 
Long.  Md. 
Lujan 
McClory 
McClure 
McCol  lister 
McBwen 
McKevltt 


R&ngel 

Rees 

Reid 

Reusa 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosen  t  bal 

Ri>stenkowski 

Rousfa 

Roy 

Roy  bal 

3t  Germain 

Sarbanes 

ScheuiT 

Schwengel 

Seiberllng 

Shipley 

Shriver 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

StaKBers 

Stanton, 
James  V. 

Steetl 

Steele 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Thompson.  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tlernan 

Uciall 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

ViRorito 

Whalen 

While 

WUson, 
Charles  H. 

Wolff 

Wnght 

Wyati 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zwacb 


McKinney 

Mabon 

Mallary 

Mann 

Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 

MaUils.  Ga. 

Mayne 

Miller.  Ohio 

Mlnshall 

Mizell 

Montgomery 

Mosber 

Nelsen 

Pettis 

Ptckle 

Plrnie 

Poage 

Poll 

Powell 

Price.  Tex. 

Purcell 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Roberts 

Robinson.  Va. 

RobiBon,  N.Y. 

Rogers 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

Rutb 

Sandman 

Satterfleid 

Baylor 

Scberle 

Schneebell 

Scott 

Sebelius 

Shovip 

Bikes 

Skubitz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton, 

J  William 
Steiger,  Ariz. 
Steiger.  Wis. 


Stephens 
Stuckey 
Talcott 
Teague,  Calif. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Ga. 
Thone 
Vander  Jagt 


Waggon  ner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalley 

Whlteburst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Wiggins 


Williams 
WUson,  Bob 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Young,  Fla. 
Zlon 


ANSWERED   "PRESENT"— 1 


Buchanan 
NOT  VOTING— 57 


Abemethy 

Abourezk 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Baker 
Betts 
Blanton 
Caffery 
Carney 
Carter 
Clancy 
Clay 
Conte 
Conyers 
Daniel.  Va 
Davis.  WIS. 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards,  Ala. 


Prellnghuysen 

Gallagher 

Hagan 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Harrington 

Harvey 

Hubert 

Heckler,  Mass. 

Hlllls 

Hull 

Keith 

Leggett 

Lcnnou 

Lent 

Long,  La. 

McCloskey 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Michel 


Mills,  Md. 

Nichols 

ONeill 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Railsback 

Rarlck 

Rhodes 

Riegle 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rousaelot 

Ryan 

Scbmltz 

Springer 

Teague.  Tex. 

Ullman 

Veysey 

Waldle 


So  (two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof  .>  the  veto  of  the  President 
was  sustained  and  the  bill  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  O'NeUl  and  Mr.  Rooney  of  New  York 
for.  With  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  and  Mr.  Ed- 
mondson for.  with  Mr.  Passman  against. 

Mr.  Buchanan  and  Mr.  Ullman  for.  with 
Mr.  Rhodes  against. 

Mr.  Leggett  and  Mr.  Ryan  for,  with  Mr, 
Rarlck  against. 

Mr  Waldle  and  Mr.  Harrington  for,  with 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  against. 

Mr.  Carney  and  Mr.  Conte  for,  with  Mr. 
Michel  against. 

Mr.  Clay  and  Mr.  Conyers  for.  with  Mr. 
Rousselot  against. 

Mrs.  Dwyer  and  Mr.  Abourezk  for,  with  Mr. 
Davis  of  Wisconsin  against. 

Mr.  Hull  and  Mr.  Anderson  of  Tennessee 
for,  with  Mr.  Clancy  against. 

Mrs.  Heckler  of  Massachusetts  and  Mr. 
Harvey  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama 
against. 

Mr.  Blanton  and  Mr.  Riegle  for,  with  Mr. 
Frellnghuysen  against. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  and  Mr.  Gallagher 
for.  with  Mr.  Baker  against. 

Mr.  McMillan  and  Mr.  McCloskey  for,  with 
Mr.  Veysey  against. 

Mr.  HlUls  and  Mr.  Railsback  for,  with  Mr. 
Mills  of  Maryland  against. 

Until  further  notice : 
Mr.  Abemethy  with  Mr.  Betts. 
Mr.  Caflery  with  Mr.  Keith. 
Mr.  Daniel  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Schmitz. 

Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  i  Mr.  Rhodes,*  .  I  voted  "yea." 
Had  he  been  present,  he  would  have  voted 
"nay."  Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  message  and  the 
bill,  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  are  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of  the 
action  of  the  House. 
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GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN  PRO- 
GRMl-MESaAGE       FROM       THE 
PRESIDENT      OP      THE      UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  92-344) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;   which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  and  ordered  to  be 
printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  recent  years,  a  major  source  of  aid 
to  students  attending  post-secondary 
schools  has  been  the  Guaranteed  Stu- 
dent Loan  Program.  During  the  year 
ending  this  past  June  30,  over  1,000,000 
students  were  able  to  borrow  $1.3  bilhon 
to  finance  their  education.  Over  8,000 
schools  and  20,000  financial  institutions 
are  currently  participating. 

Support  of  this  program  has  been  bi- 
partisan. It  was  created  under  the  Ad- 
ministration of  President  Johnson,  and 
it  has  been  expanded  and  improved  by 
the  present  Administration. 

However,  some  provisions  of  the  "Ed- 
ucation Amendments  of  1972."  because 
of  ambiguities  in  the  language  of  the 
legislation,  have  had  an  unintended  ef- 
fect of  raising  the  possibility  that  many 
tliousands  of  students  who  have  bene- 
fitted imder  the  subsidized  loan  portion 
of  the  program  in  the  past  may  not  be 
able  to  obtain  the  loans  they  are  coimt- 
ing  on  to  return  to  school  this  fall. 

We  are  doing  everything  possible  in 
the  regulations  implementing  the  law  to 
avoid  this  result,  which  was  intended 
neither  by  the  Administration  nor  by 
the  Congress.  But  uncertainty  remains. 
Because  we  are  at  the  peak  of  the  bor- 
rowing season  under  this  program,  I  re- 
quest that  the  Congress  enact  emergency 
legislation  that  would  delay  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  troublesome  section  of 
the  law — specifically  that  it  amend  Sec- 
tion 132C<1),  so  tliat  the  lenders  could 
continue  to  provide  loans  on  the  same 
basis  as  they  did  last  year. 

This  would  make  it  possible  for  stu- 
dents, parents,  schools,  and  lenders  to 
use  a  system  with  which  they  are  all 
familiar,  and  which  has  served  the  stu- 
dents well.  It  would  make  it  possible  for 
students  to  obtain  loans  in  time  to  go 
to  school — which  after  all  is  the  purpose 
of  the  progi-am. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  White  House.  August  t6.  1972. 


REQUEST  TO  INSERT  MATERIAL  IN 
THE    RECORD 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  notwithstanding  the 
estimated  cost  of  $1,402.50  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  revise  and  extend  my  own  re- 
marks and  include  therein  extraneous 
material  on  the  .subject  of  important  tes- 
timony of  six  witnesses  on  the  subject 
of  world  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  che  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  state  the 
purpose  of  his  request  again? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  is  the  important 
testimony  of  six  witnesses  on  the  subject 
of  world  order  presented  at  hearings  con- 
ducted by  The  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  What  was  the 
cost  again? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  This  was  the  testimony 
given  by  Norman  Couzens  and  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Barnett,  and  four  others  at  hearings 
conducted  by  this  bipartisan  group  en- 
titled The  Members  of  the  Congress  for 
Peace  Through  Law. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  But  would  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  state  the 
cost  again? 

Mr.  DRINAN.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
$1,402.50. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
thaX  the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  of 
course,  is  within  his  rights  to  do  so. 


ADDITION    TO    LEGISLATIVE 
PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BRADEMAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mmute.  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. ) 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  announce  to  the  House  an 
addition  to  the  program  for  tomorrow 
and  the  balance  of  the  week.  We  have 
added  to  the  program  the  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Committee  on  Rules  this 
afternoon.  House  Resolution  1102,  which 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  bill  S.  3726,  to  ex- 
tend and  amend  the  Export  Adnunistra- 
tion  Act. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
state  tliat  numerous  requests  of  the  kind 
just  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Msissa- 
chusetts  (Mr.  Drinan)  have  been  made 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  if  this  prac- 
tice is  going  to  be  persisted  in  the  Chair 
is  going  to  have  to  respect  the  rights  of 
all  Members  accordingly. 

PAHLIAMENTABY    INQUIBY 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  his  parliamentary  inquirj'. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week,  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers,  there  was 
one  insertion  in  the  Record  that,  by  the 
most  conservative  calculation,  cost  over 
$4,050,  involving  some  31  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

Notice  has  been  served  in  the  well  of 
the  House  before.  I  think  the  Chair  is 
respecting  not  only  the  wishes  of  the 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  but 
the  recent  rule  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  where  they  re- 
inculcated  and  reinstltuted  the  decision 
that  they  would  have  to  make  their  re- 
quests notwithstanding  the  estimated 
exijense  of  printing  undue  amounts  in 
the  Record,  and  most  of  it  is  folderol. 
I  hope  that  the  Chair  will  persist  in  this. 
And  that  is  exactly  what  I  meant,  and  I 
serve  notice  that  from  now  on  I  per- 
sonally will  demand  that  all  those  cost- 
ing excessive  amounts  not  be  approved 
by  imanimous  consent. 


RETIREMENT  OF  HOLLIS  R.  WIL- 
LIAMS, DEPUTY  ADMINISTRATOR 
FOR  WATERSHEDS.  SOIL  CONSER- 
VATION SERVICE 

(Mr.  WHITTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
sure  I  express  the  sentiments  of  the 
membership  of  the  Congress  when  1 
here  express  regrets  at  the  recent  re- 
tirement of  our  good  friend.  Hollls  Wil- 
liams. 

Hollis,  a  native  of  Arkansas,  served  as 
Deputy  Administrator  for  Watersheds  in 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

When  he  came  to  the  day  of  his  re- 
tirement. June  30.  1972.  Hollls  was  com- 
pleting 38  years  of  service.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  many  of  those  years,  I  have  had  the 
honor  to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Subconunittee  liandling  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, including  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service.  In  this  capacity.  I  had  a  won- 
derful opportunity  to  know  not  only  the 
value  of  the  program,  but  the  great  part 
of  its  success  that  could  be  directly  at- 
tributed to  Hollis  Williams.  As  a  skilled 
technician  and  outstanding  conserva- 
tionist, Hollis  had  and  has  another  won- 
derful quality — that  is  the  ability  to  get 
along  with  the  folks  in  his  Department, 
with  the  Members  of  Congress  wit» 
whom  he  worked,  and  above  all  with  the 
people  of  the  United  States  who.  in  the 
final  analysis,  have  to  cooperate  in  the 
successful  completion  of  soil  conserva- 
tion work.  During  his  period  of  service. 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this  coun- 
try completed  over  57  water  supply  reser- 
voirs serving  almost  300,000  people;  70 
reservoirs  providing  4.4  million  user  days 
of  recreation;  as  well  as  many,  many 
acres  of  improved  wildhfe  habitat  as- 
sociated with  these  works.  Conservation 
works  are  estimated  to  reduce  erosion  by 
an  additional  30  million  tons  each  of  the 
last  2  years  for  a  total  reduction  of  170 
million  tons  below  what  might  have  been 
lost  without  this  work.  Drainage  systems 
have  been  provided  for  over  850.000  acres 
and  irrigation  systems  for  over  200.000 
acres  so  they  may  continue  to  produce 
the  food  and  fiber  this  Nation  needs. 

With  that  record,  you  can  see  why  it 
is  that  many  of  us.  including  Hollls,  take 
much  time  trying  to  point  out  to  our 
friends  and  neighbors  who  only  recently 
discovered  the  environment  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  and  folks  work- 
ing with  and  imder  Hollis  Williams  have 
been  doing  something  about  restoring  our 
environment  through  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend  Wilbur  Mills. 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee: Bob  Poage,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture:  and  many  others 
have  covered  many  highlights  of  Hollls' 
service.  I  can  say  that  we  know  of  few 
men  who  have  left  the  Government  serv- 
ice who  will  be  missed  more  or  who  have 
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left  a  greater  monument  to  their  service 
than  Hollis  Williams,  a  monument  not 
of  stone  but  of  use  to  all  who  follow. 
After  all,  those  who  have  title  to  land 
today  are  merely  custodians  of  the  land 
for  the  future.  If  we  continue  to  save 
and  improve  our  soil  to  leave  to  our  chil- 
dren and  our  children's  children  a  land 
rich  in  natural  resources,  they  will  make 
it  One,  whatever  oiu'  financial  problems, 
for  they  could  set  up  their  own  financial 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  we  could 
leave  them  a  worn-out  land  and  all  the 
money  in  the  world  and  then  there  would 
be  no  hope. 

For  Hollis  Williams  and  his  family, 
we  wish  many  happy  and  fruitful  years 
and  hope  that  he  will  be  able  to  continue 
his  fruitful  efforts  in  this  vital  field  of 
conservation. 


UNIFORM  RELOCATION  ASSIST- 
ANCE AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 

(Mr.  WHTTEHURST  asked  EUid  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  Include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr  WHTTEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  7,  1972,  the  House  passed  and 
sent  back  to  the  Senate  8.  1819,  the  Uni- 
form Relocation  Assistance  Amendments 
of  1972.  It  is  vitally  important  to  our 
Nation's  cities,  and  particulso-ly  to  those 
unfortunate  persons  forced  to  leave  their 
homes  or  businesses  because  of  Federal 
programs,  that  these  amendments  be 
signed  into  law  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Our  cities  cannot  afford  to  carry  the 
financial  burden  recently  Imposed  on 
liiem  by  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assist- 
ance and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Act 
of  1870,  Public  Law  91-648.  The  very  peo- 
ple Congress  intended  to  aid,  those 
forced  to  relocate,  could  very  well  be  the 
ones  most  detrimentally  affected  by  any 
further  delays. 

For  clarification  of  the  need  for  these 
amendments,  I  am  including  at  this  point 
a  copy  of  my  testimony  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  House  Public  Works  Committees 
on  behalf  of  amendments  I  had  offered, 
H.R. 10903: 

Mr.  Chairman,  th&nk  yovi  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  testify  on  amending  tfae  Oui- 
form  Relocation  Assistance  and  Real  Prop- 
erty AcquislUon  Act  of  1970  (PL  91-S46)  for 
tbe  purpose  of  providing  financial  rellel  to 
our  nation's  cities. 

Unless  this  Committee  and  the  Congress 
act  quickly,  we  will  all  be  a  party  to  placing 
a  heavy  financial  burden  on  the  cities  of  this 
nation,  particularly  those  that  are  making 
the  greatest  efforts  to  Improve  the  conditions 
€rf  their  urbeu  existence.  At  the  end  of  this 
month,  the  full  effect  of  the  Uniform  Reloca- 
Uon  AesUtance  and  Real  Property  Acquisl- 
Uon Act  of  1970  win  begin  to  be  felt. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  law,  there 
were  only  two  relocation  assistance  programs 
In  effect  In  the  federal  government,  one  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  and  the 
other  in  the  Department  at  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development.  Under  the  now-repealed 
HUD  program  (Section  114  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  as  amended  dealt  with  relocation 
assistance  and  was  repealed  by  PL  91-646) ,  a 
tenant  could  have  received  up  to  $1000  to  re- 
locate, plus  taoo  moving  expenses.  A  single 


family  home  otwner  could  have  received  up 
to  (5000  in  replacement  housing  payments. 
plus  MOO  moving  expenses  A  displaced  busi- 
ness could  have  received  up  to  $25,000,  which 
was  a  departmental  paymen'  since,  unlike 
the  preceding,  payments  for  displaced  busi- 
nesses were  regulatory,  not  statutory.  All  of 
these  payments  were  made  solely  by  the  fed- 
eral government. 

Under  the  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration's  relo- 
cation assistance  program  consisted  of  pay- 
ments made  available  to  displaced  individ- 
uals, families,  and  btisine.sses.  with  the  pay- 
ments being  made  Jointly  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment and  local  governments  according  to 
the  matching  provisions  of  the  federal  pro- 
gram responsible  for  dUlocating  the  individ- 
ual. It  was  this  concept  of  malting  relocation 
assistance  payments  on  a  program  matching 
basis  that  was  Incorporated  in  PL  91-646. 

Under  the  Uniform  Relocation  Assistance 
and  Real  Property  Acquisition  Act  of  1971. 
provisions  for  expenses  Incurred  In  moving 
were  greatlv  expanded  and  ceilings  for  re- 
placement housing  payments  and  rental  as- 
sistance payments  were  also  greatly  in- 
creased. The  pavment  celling  for  rental  as- 
sistance was  raised  to  $4000,  and  the  replace- 
ment celling  for  housing  payments  was  in- 
creased to  $15,000.  These  figures  are  certainly 
higher  than  was  allowed  vinder  Section  114 
(c)  of  the  Housing  Act,  but  the  important 
factors  are  these:  for  the  first  time,  there  is 
a  uniform  program  for  all  departments  and 
agencies  at  the  federal  government,  and  the 
entire  program  is  based  on  local  matching 
with  the  federal  government  according  to  the 
matching  provisions  of  the  program  par- 
ticipated in. 

This  of  course  means  that  for  the  first  time 
every  individual,  family,  or  business  dis- 
placed by  a  project  involving  the  federal  gov- 
ernment will  have  the  opportunity  to  relo- 
cate in  a  home,  apartment,  or  business  loca- 
tion similar  to  that  which  they  were  forced 
to  vacate,  without  facing  the  type  of  finan- 
cial burden  which  those  before  them  have 
had  to  face. 

Previously  when  homeowners  were  sched- 
uled to  be  displaced  because  of  a  federal 
project,  th-v  received  a  market  price  for 
their  home.  Unfortunately,  unless  they  were 
displaced  by  a  HUD  or  DoT  program,  they 
received  no  relocation  assistance,  and  the 
sale  price  they  recelve<  for  their  home  seldom 
allowed  them  to  purchase  similar  acrommo- 
datlons  elsewhere. 

This  new  relocation  assistance  law  will 
remedy  this  problem  However,  it  has  created 
financial  problems  for  the  cities,  the  mag- 
nitude of  which  could  not  have  been  fore- 
seen by  the  Congress,  rhose  cities  active  in 
developing  new  Urban  Renewal  programs 
must  now  match  every  HUD  dollar  they  re- 
ceive for  relocation  assistance,  and  up  to 
higher  ceilings  than  previously  existed. 

In  order  to  assist  the  cities  in  the  period 
between  the  initial  passage  of  this  act  and 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  at  which  time  the 
matching  provisions  of  the  law  come  into  ef- 
fect, Congress  provided  a  temporary  federal 
payment  of  $25,000  for  relocation  assistance 
Portxinately  for  many  of  the  cities  which 
have  been  very  active  in  the  past,  the  Comp- 
troller General  handed  down  a  decision  that 
all  programs  already  in  effect  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  matching  provisions  of  the 
law. 

It  appears  that  Congress  has  come  up  with 
a  cure  that  is  worse  than  the  disease.  In  an 
attempt  to  offer  equity  and  relief  to  those 
displaced  by  federal  programs,  the  cities  of 
this  nation  have  been  handed  a  financial 
burden  of  more  than  t300,000,000  n  year 
commencing  June  30,  1972. 


Because  of  the  dire  financial  condition  of 
many  of  otir  large  metropolitan  areas,  the 
Administration  and  Congrees  have  been  at- 
tempting to  provide  meaningful  financial 
a-sslstance  to  local  and  state  governments 
through  various  forms  of  revenue  sharing. 
Most  Committees  of  Congress  right  now  have 
at  least  one  form  of  revenue  sharing  under 
consideration  or  pending,  and  the  House  will 
be  voting  on  general  revenue  sharing  next 
week.  It  appears  to  me  that  to  allow  the 
matching  provisions  of  91-646  to  come  into 
effect  without  providing  at  least  a  minimal 
degree  of  financial  relief  is  contrary  to  the 
general  aims  of  Congress. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  Intro- 
duced in  the  House  HR  10903.  My  bill  would 
amend  Section  211  of  91-646  (84  Slat.  1894i 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  Subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  Subsection,  (d)  : 

"(di  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  alter  the 
percentage  of  federal  payment  for  any  relo- 
cation assistance  program  in  effect  prior 
to  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  up  to  the  maxi- 
mum amotmts  authorl2«d  In  those  pro- 
grams." 

It  Is  clear  that  this  amendment  Is  designed 
not  only  to  provide  a  base  under  the  new 
law  for  all  HUD  programs,  but  also  to  serve 
as  a  statement  of  policy  that  the  federal 
government  should  provide  the  cities  with 
at  least  the  financial  assistance  they  re- 
ceived in  the  past. 

My  amendment  would  provide  for  the 
first  $1000  provided  for  rental  relocation 
payment  [as  in  Subsection  (c)(2)  of  Sec- 
tion 114  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  as 
amended!  and  the  first  $6000  provided  for 
replacement  housing  [  SulJsectlon  (c)(3)  of 
Section  114  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  as 
amended)  to  be  funded  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, and  the  remainder,  up  to  the  new 
ceilings,  would  be  matched  according  to 
the  provisions  of  the  program  being  par- 
ticipated in.  This  same  concept  will  be  in 
effect  for  relocation  payments  provided  dis- 
placed businesses,  since  the  $25,000  paid  by 
the  federal  government  was  a  regulation, 
not  a  statute  level  of  payment  as  in  the 
previous  two  cases.  I  used  the  term  "pro- 
gram" in  my  amendment  In  order  that  both 
the  statutory  level  and  the  regulatory  level 
of  payments  could  be  covered. 

In  no  way  does  my  amendment  affect 
other  provisions  for  assistance  in  the  new 
act,  nor  does  it  affect  relocation  assistance 
programs  not  In  effect  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  91-646.  It  is  aimed  at  restoring 
the  federal  level  of  contribution  contained 
In  Section  114  of  the  Hotislng  Act  of  1949 
as  amended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  financial 
assistance  my  bill  would  restore  to  the  cities 
is  a  minimum,  and  that  action  must  be 
taken  quickly,  since  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  Is  upon  us.  However,  we  must  also  be 
aware  of  the  condition  of  our  economy  and 
face  the  fact  that  coming  out  of  a  pro- 
tracted period  of  Inflation  has  been  a  long 
and  arduous  process,  and  these  factors  must 
be  given  careful  consideration  when  we 
undertake  new  authorizations  for  the 
budget. 

The  fiscal  year  cost  of  PL  91-646  for  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment can  be  estimated  at  $312,000.(J00 
Using  the  estimate  of  75,000  displaced  fam- 
ilies, individuals,  and  businesses,  the  es- 
timated cost  to  the  U.S.  Budget  for  my 
amendment  would  be  approximately  *650.- 
000,000  for  replacement  payments  only.  This 
is  an  increase  of  at  least  $338,000,000.  To 
continue  the  temporary  level  of  federal  pay- 
ments of  $25,000  to  the  entire  federal  gov- 
ernment cannot  be  accurately  estimated  as 
to  cost  with  the  figures  I  have  been  able 
to   obtain,   but   the  coet  to  the  budget  for 
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HUD  would  b»  approximately  $1,100,000,000 

'^xb^'ouumian.  permit  me  to  state  again 
that  my  concern  Is  for  providing  flnaaolal 
relief  to  our  cltlee,  and  that  the  minimum 
relief  I  te«V  Oorvgreae  should  ertend  is  out- 
lined in  my  amendment.  Whatever  level  of 
assistance  the  Committee  feels  can  be  of- 
fered let  me  urge  that  it  be  provided  before 
the  (leadline  of  June  30,  1972. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman  and  Members 
of  the  Committee. 

As  I  Stated  in  my  testimony,  my  bill 
offered  the  bare  minimum  of  assistance 
that  the  Federal  Oovernment  could  ex- 
tend to  the  cities  and  in  turn  to  those 
forced  to  relocate.  While  the  biU  now 
awaiting  a  Joint  House-Senate  confer- 
ence is  not  the  measure  I  had  hoped 
for,  it  at  least  goes  a  long  way  toward 
correcting  some  of  the  ills  created  by 
Public  Law  91-64*. 

Let  me  again  urge  that  S.  1819  be 
reported  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  request  that  the  various 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  the  £M?plication  of  this  law 
strengthoi  existing  regxilations  and 
promulgate  stringent  future  regulatiom 
pertoining  to  Public  Law  91-64«.  We 
must  assure  that  the  types  of  specula- 
tive abuses  that  occurred  under  the 
various  subsidised  housing  programs 
when  they  were  first  initiated  are  not 
permitted  to  recur.  There  have  already 
been  scattered  accounts  of  suspected 
abuses  by  land  speculators.  I  certainly 
hope  that  the  Federal  Qovemmmt  can 
cut  short  any  misuse  of  pubUc  fimds  at 
the  expense  of  victims  of  circumstances. 


Simple  arithmetic  shows  87  respoaaM  are 
still  out. 

The  fullness  of  the  answers  ranged 
from  blank  imgu  to  full-pace  typewrit- 
ten letters.  The  major  potot  <rf  concern 
by  far  was  the  ofBclal  order  to  cut  «>- 
eratlng  costs,  a  move  which  necessitates 
cutting  valuable  clerk  hours  and  which 
continues  to  decrease  service  to  Uie 
postal  customer — be  it  at  the  window,  on 
Saturday,  or  throughout  the  entire  week- 
end and  following  week.  Some  poetmaa- 
ters  described  local  problems,  but  in  gen- 
eral, the  reaction  to  the  new  Corporation 
was  one  of  stress  and  uncertainty.  As 
one  postmaster  summed  up  the  situation, 
'The  Postal  Service  has  alwajrs  been  the 
one  thing  in  the  United  States  the  people 
could  depend  on.  but  it  is  fast  losing 
ground.  As  I  see  it.  we  are  ending  up  with 
several  ways  to  send  our  mail,  none  of 
them  very  reliable." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  the  Members 
will  read  these  remarks.  I  think  it  is  evi- 
dent that  wlien  only  31  replies  out  of  118 
are  received,  there  is  some  strong  incen- 
tive somewhere,  somehow,  and  for  some 
reason  not  to  write.  Personally,  I  find  it 
shocking  to  see  that  jxjstmasters  are  for- 
bidden, in  effect,  to  write  their  elected 
representatives  directly.  In  fact,  not 
only  are  postmasters  discouraged  to 
write,  but  tnany  are  now  actually  fear- 
ful of  writing — ^fearful  they  will  lose 
their  jobs  as  a  result.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  indeed  a  sad  state  of  affairs. 


RESPONSES  TO  POSTAL  SERVICE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 

(Mr.  PICKLE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  iiKlude  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  Mem- 
bers may  remember  that  I  have  pro- 
tested the  operation  of  the  present  postal 
corporation  and  strongly  (^ected  to  the 
dUTctive  which  post  office  officials  issued 
saying  postmasters  should  not  write  their 
Congressmen.  I  think  this  is  censorship 
of  the  highest  degree.  Postal  officials  re- 
plied that  postmasters  could  not  write 
"under  certain  circumstances." 

lAst  month,  I  smt  a  mailing  to  post- 
masters in  my  congressional  district 
asking  them  to  write  me  directly  in 
response  to  a  questionnaire  wiiich  I  en- 
closed. I  brieve  the  House  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  comments  which  I  am  today 
inserting  In  the  Rscoao. 

First,  though.  I  must  relate  that  when 
post  office  officials  read  I  was  asking  post- 
masters to  write,  these  same  officials  cir- 
culated a  letter  saying  postmasters  could 
write  but  their  replies  must  be  sent  to 
me  through  the  Postal  Service  Congres- 
sional T.iftV<op  Officer — through  channels 
in  other  words. 

I  sent  out  118  questionnaires  and  as 
of  this  date.  I  have  received  only  31  re- 
plies-l-nine  Of  these  through  the  Postal 
Service    Coogressloaal    liaison    Office. 


AMENDMENT   OFFERED   TO    EQUAL 

EDUCATIONAL       OPPORTUNnTES 

ACT    OF    1972 

(Mr.  ^fpnrr.T.  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  MT7-.ii!T.T.  Mr.  SpMiker.  I  rise  at 
this  time  to  announce  my  int«ition  of 
offering  an  amendment  tomorrow  to 
HJl.  13915,  the  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portunities Act  of  1972. 

The  amendment,  which.  I  believe,  will 
render  this  act  more  equitable  and  fur- 
ther proovote  the  end  of  discrtmizuitiaa 
and  the  provision  ol  quality  edncatioa  for 
aU  our  children,  will  be  offered  at  page 
38  of  the  printed  bill,  striking  out  lines 
11  through  14,  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  the  following: 

(c)  granting  students  the  right  to  trans- 
fer to  the  school  of  tlielr  choice  which  pro- 
vides the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type  ot 
education  (taking  Into  account  only  school 
capacities)  without  regard  to  their  race, 
color  or  national  origin; 


POPULATION  STABILIZATION :  A 
KEYSTONE  OF  WORLD  ENVIRON- 
MENTAL AND  ECONOMIC  PROQ- 
RES8 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentieman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Hokton)  is  recogniaed 
for  15  miniiteH. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  to- 
day introducing,  togeiber  with  my  dis- 
tinguished coUeagiM  from  Arlsooa  (Mr. 


Ubaix)  and  29  additional  spooaors,  a 
nmOuOoa  to  declare  a  VS.  itolOcy  of 
movlnc  toward  population  stabillsatiOQ 
by  voluntary  means.  I  believe  thai  our 
reecriution  is  the  loidoal  culmination  of 
2  V^  years  of  congreasional  exploration  of 
tbe  question  of  population  stabUlxatlon. 
When  this  House  considered  the  bill 
which  created  the  Commission  on  Popu- 
lation Growth  and  the  American  Fliture. 
I  expressed  tbe  hope  on  the  floor  that 
there  would  be  further  action  by  the 
Congress  even  while  the  Commission 
deliberated.  Indeed,  there  has  been  such 
actitm.  In  1970  the  Congress  passed  the 
pioneering  Family  Planning  Services  and 
Population  Research  Act.  and  repealed 
the  Comstock  Act  which  had  prohibited 
the  shipment  of  contraceptives  or  birth 
control  information  across  State  lines. 
In  1971  I  joined  with  my  colleague  from 
Arizona  in  Introducing  the  first  version 
of  this  national  pc^xulatlon  stabilization 
resolution. 

While  tbe  Congress  has  acted,  and  the 
Commission  deliberated,  the  American 
people  have  also  made  their  feelings  ap- 
parent. Public  opinion  polls  iu>w  show 
that  solid  majorities  of  our  population 
favor  Oovemmmt  policies  designed  to 
encourage  popiUati<wi  stabilization.  The 
fertility  rate  has  been  declining  since  the 
beginning  of  1971,  Tliis  has  been  called 
by  some  *'tbe  baby  bust";  I  think  a  bet- 
ter title  would  be  "responsible  parent- 
hood." American  women  are  not  ceasing 
to  have  ^hii^rjm  On  the  contrary,  ac- 
cording to  the  Bureau  ot  Vital  Statistics, 
there  were  over  270.000  biribs  in  May  of 
this  year,  and  the  natural  increase  for 
the  month  was  111,000  penons.  But 
American  women  are  piannlng  to  have 
smaller  families,  and  I  for  one  have  no 
doubt  that  one  of  the  factors  in  this 
plt^nnirtg  is  their  awareness  of  the  prob  - 
lems  population  growth  poses  for  our 
society. 

Birth  rates  are  a  higlily  volatile  pbe- 
nomenon;  they  have  gone  up  and  down 
in  response  to  changing  tubiML  We 
must  estahUsb  a  nattooal  poUcy  to  bring 
some  BtsMlltr  into  this  uea.  to  enable 
us  to  pian  for  the  f oture.  and  to  assure 
that  we  wiU  continue  to  move  in  tbe  di- 
lecUon  of  population  staNHnattoa. 

Then  ia  another  reason  for  acting 
now  to  estatoUsha  UJB.  poliey.  The  United 
Nations  baa  daalgnated  1974  aa  "World 
Population  Year."  and  a  world  populaticxi 
c<»iference  will  meet  in  New  York  in  an 
attempt  to  develop  a  plan  of  action  for 
dealing  with  tbe  world  population  criaiB. 
If  we  need  to  estaWob  global  goals  in  the 
area  of  population,  each  society  must  tie 
ready  to  Indicate  what  its  goals  are.  At 
tbe  recent  UJf.  Cdnferenee  on  tbe  Ea- 
vironment  at  Stockholm,  population  was 
only  on  tte  periphery  of  tbe  agenda: 
even  so,  it  became  the  subject  for  bitter 
disputee  over  charges  tbat  the  idea  of 
population  stabUiaUian  was  an  expres- 
sion of  UB.  "imperiallBm."  Many  of  those 
who  make  such  charges  will,  no  doubt, 
attack  us  whatever  we  do.  But  do  we  need 
to  fud  tbetr  fires  by  our  failure  to  act 
witUn  our  own  bordars  on  tbia  critical 
international  problem?  I  can  tbinfc  of 
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no  single  greater  contribution  we  could 
make  to  the  success  of  World  Population 
Year  than  to  commit  ourselves  clearly  to 
the  goal  of  population  stabilization  be- 
fore that  conference  convenes  in  New 

"^ork.  ^  „ 

We  must  not  let  ourselves  become  com- 
placent about  the  progress  we  are  mak- 
ing- the  clock  in  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment auditorium  keeps  count  of  only  8 
percent  of  humanity.  Birth  rates  in  the 
rest  of  the  world  are  not  going  down  with 
any  consistency.  U  Thant,  the  former 
Secretary  General  of  the  United  Nations, 
indicated  before  he  retired  that  according 
to  the  best  information  he  had  available, 
mankind  had  at  best  10  years  to  begin 
aolvlnK  the  complex  of  problems  which 
faces  it;  after  that  date,  the  problem 
would  simply  have  outstripped  oxir  col- 
lective Ingenuity  and  abUlty  to  design 

solutions.  _.  ^    J     1 

Apart  from  the  compelling  need  to  deal 
with  the  world  population  crisis,  we  must 
also  consider  our  own  national  interest. 
The  report  of  the  Population  Commission 
made  abundantly  clear  the  desirabUlty 
of  slowing  and  eventually  stabilizing  our 
growth  rate.  On  the  economic,  social,  and 
environmental  fronts  particularly,  we 
stand  a  far  better  chance  of  dealing  ef- 
fectlvdy  with  our  problems  if  we  stabUlne 
our  growth.  With  a  small  average  family 
aire,  we  can  look  to  substantially  higher 
per  eapita  incomes.  Our  State  and  local 
governments  win  be  better  able  to  provide 
essential  public  sauces  such  as  educa- 
tion, the  costs  of  which  have  already  out- 
stripped their  revenue  raising  capability. 
A  wide  range  of  environmental  problems 
will  become  even  more  serious,  with  the 
most  Immediate  Impact  Mt  In  the  areas 
of  water  resources  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  our  reso- 
liition  la  to  provide  an  ettiical  frame- 
work for  this  Nation  as  it  shapes  a  pop- 
ulation policy,  one  clearly  committed  to 
the  principles  of  voluntarism,  human 
rights,  and  dignity.  I  want  to  emphasize 
that  this  resolution  does  not  advocate  a 
two-child  family— or  any  other  particu- 
lar famfly  site.  The  decline  in  the  birth 
rate  in  the  past  few  yeare  has  not  been 
the  result  of  such  a  uniform  pattern;  an 
increased  age  at  marriage,  a  larger  num- 
ber of  unmarried  and  childless  persona, 
a  decline  in  pregnanries  araacg  women 
over  3t.  better  contraceptives,  and  fam- 
ily pif>«wiTig  services  have  aU  played  their 
role-  The  principle  of  voluntarism  means 
not  only  a  thsoretical  absence  of  coer- 
cion, but  the  presence  of  real  choice  for 
each  couirie  to  decide  how  many  children 
it  wishes  to  have. 

President  Nixra  said  3  years  ago  that: 
On*  at  Um  moat  aariou*  chaUengea  to  bu- 
,^n  dMtlny  la  tb«  last  third  at  this  cen- 
tury wUl  b»  U»e  growth  or  population. 
Whether  m&n's  reeponae  to  th»t  challenge 
will  be  a  cause  for  pride  or  for  despair  In 
the  j«ar  aOOO  will  depend  Tery  much  on  what 
w*do  today. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  enactment 
of  this  resolution  would  be.  in  the  Presi- 
dent's terms,  "a  cause  for  pride." 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  In- 
clude for  tl»e  Rscow)  the  sponsors  and 
complete  text  of  the  resolution: 
Mrs.  .\bzug  of  New  fork. 
Mr.  John  B.  .\nder9on  of  IlUnoU. 


Mr  Bell  of  California 

Mr.  Bingham  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Blaetburn  of  OeorgU 

Mr.  Cleveland  of  New  Hampahire. 

Mr.  Dellenback  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Dow  of  New  York. 

Mr.  du  Pont  of  Del  aware. 

Mr.  Plsher  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Praeer  of  Minnesota 

Mr   William  J.  Green  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Harrington  of  Maasachuseita. 

Mr.  Hicks  of  Washington. 

Mr.  UllUs  oX  Indiana. 

Mr  Lieggett  of  California. 

Mr.  Btollllard  of  California. 

Mr.  Mallary  of  Vermont. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii 

Mr.  McCloakey  of  California. 

Mr.  Pike  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Preyer  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  Rees  of  California 

Mr.  Blegle  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Roblson  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Roeenthal  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Scheuer  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Selberllng  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Waldle  of  California. 


Joint  RESottmoN 
To  declare  a  United  States  policy  of  achieving 

population      stabilization      by      voluntary 

means 

Whereas  continued  population  growth  be- 
yond that  already  Inevitable  brlni^s  no  social 
or  economic  benefits  to  our  society,  and 

Whereas  continued  population  p-owlh 
magnifies  social,  economic,  and  political 
problems  and.  In  conjunction  with  uncon- 
trolled technology  and  high  levels  of  per 
capita  consumption,  causes  pollution  and 
degradation  of  the  environment,  and 

Whereas  all  citizens  of  the  United  States 
seek  a  world  with  healthy  environment,  clean 
air  and  water,  uncluttered  land,  coploxis  open 
spaces,  natural  beauty,  and  wilderness  and 
wildlife  In  variety  and  abundance,  in  which 
the  dignity  of  human  life  Is  enhanced,  and 
Whereas  stabilizing  population,  concurrent 
with  other  measures  to  solve  the  problems 
of  poverty,  discrimination,  urban  decay,  and 
environmental  deterioration,  would  enhance 
the  well-being  of  the  people  of  oui  Nation. 

and 

Whereas  adoption  of  a  national  policy  of 
population  stabilization  would  lend  credi- 
bility to  the  United  States  efforts  to  encour- 
age solutions  to  the  explosive  population 
growth  which,  throughout  the  less  developed 
world,  obstructs  economic  progress,  creates 
massive  unemployment,  and  perpeiuatee 
widespread  malnutrition  and  pioverty,  and 

Whei«afi,  the  demographic  profile  of  the 
United  States  requires  that  population  sta- 
bilization can  only  take  place  over  a  period 
of  decades,  and 

Whereas  delaying  development  of  public 
policies  to  stabilize  population  magnifies  the 
problems  and  the  cost  of  their  eventual  so- 
lution, and 

Whereta  the  provision  of  acctirate  and  ob- 
jective knowledge  about  the  Implication  of 
demographic  phenomena  for  our  society  will 
enhance  the  ability  of  Individuals  to  make 
rational  choices  and  decisions,  and 

Whereas  more  effective  coordination  of 
Federal  programs  ,  related  to  population  is 
necessary  to  Insure  their  effective  implemen- 
tation: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  oj  Rep- 
retentatives  o/  the  United  States  o/  America 
m  Congress  assembied.  That  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  encourage,  develop 
and  implement,  at  the  earliest  possible  time, 
policies  which  will,  by  voluntary  means  con- 
sistent with  human  rlghte  and  individual 
conscience,  move  to  stabUli»  the  population 
of  the  United  States  and  thereby  promote 
the  future  well-being  of  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  and  the  entire  world. 


Mr    UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to- 
day  to  introduce,  along  with  the  dis- 
Unguished  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  HoRTON)   and  20  of  our  colleagues, 
a  joint  resolution  which  we  believe  would 
be  the  appropriate  beginning  for  a  na- 
tional population  policy  for  this  coun- 
try The  need  for  this  policy.  I  feel,  has 
been  clear  for  some   time;    population 
is  simply  too  important  a  facet  of  our 
national  life  to  be  ignored  in  the  formu- 
lation of  government  policies.  Two  and 
a  half  years  ago  the  Congress  passed  the 
bill  which  created  a  Commission  on  Pop- 
ulation Growth  and  the  American  Fu- 
ture, and  directed  the  Commission  to 
conduct   an  inquiry   into   "the  various 
means  appropriate  to  the  ethical  values 
and  principles  of  this  society  by  which 
our   Nation   can   achieve   a   population 
level    properly    suited   for   its   environ- 
mental, natural  resources,  and  other  so- 
cial needs." 

In  the  spring  of  this  year  that  Com- 
mission delivered  its  final  report.  That 
report  contained  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions and  recommendations  aimed  at 
both  public  and  private  institutions; 
some  of  the  recommendations  were 
highly  controversial,  others  were  not. 
But  significantly,  although  there  were 
many  statements  of  individual  views  at- 
tached to  the  final  report,  there  was  not 
a  single  dissenter  from  the  key  finding 
of  this  Commission: 

We  have  examined  the  effects  that  future 
growth  alternatives  are  likely  to  have  on 
our  economy,  society,  government,  resources 
and  environment,  and  we  have  found  no 
convincing  argument  for  continued  national 
population  growth.  On  the  contrary,  the 
plusses  seem  to  ba  on  the  side  of  slowing 
growth  and  eventually  stopping  It  alto- 
gether. 


The  purpose  of  this  joint  resolution  is 
to  endorse  that  finding;  to  make  it  na- 
tional policy. 

Each  Member  of  the  Congress  has  been 
provided  with  a  copy  of  the  final  report 
of  the  Commission,  so  I  wUl  not  attempt 
to  review  all  of  its  findings  here.  But  to 
highUght  the  diversity  and  compelling 
nature  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  popu- 
lation stabilization.  I  would  like  to  pre- 
sent a  few  of  those  findings : 

First.  The  Commission  found  that  per 
capita  Income  would  be  substantially 
higher  in  the  year  2000  with  a  two-child 
average  family  size  as  against  a  three- 
child  average  family  size;  that  there 
would  be  adequate  lead  Ume  for  business 
to  adjust  to  whatever  shifts  in  demand 
patterns  might  occur  with  the  smaller 
family  size;  and  that  there  would  be 
numerous  other  economic  benefits  to 
population  stabilization. 

Second.  The  Commission  foimd  that 
the  problems  we  face  in  attempting  to 
rescue  our  environment  would  be  sub- 
stantially lessened  by  population  stabili- 
zation, especially  in  such  areas  as  water 
resources  and  outdoor  recreation.  Indeed, 
the  Commission  projected  that,  with  the 
three-child  family,  regional  water  deficits 
in  the  year  2020  would  reach  110.6  bil- 
lion gallons  of  water  a  day,  more  than 
double  the  52.6  billion  gaUon  deficit  we 
would  face  with  the  two-child  average. 
Indeed.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  continue  rapid 
population  growth  all  or  part  of  21  States 


_rtu  face  significant  water  shortages  by 
the  vear  2020.  even  assuming  maximum 
Svelo^ent  of  water  storage  faciUUss. 
The  Commission  also  foimd  that  other 
environmental  problems  as  diverse  as 
nesticides  and  air  poUution  would  be 
^i^cantiy  more  serious  if  we  continue 
Dopulatlon  growth. 

Third.  Tbe  Commission  examined  the 
burden  placed  on  pubUc  services  and 
eovemment  by  the  continuation  of  pop- 
ulation growth.  It  found  that  to  provide 
the  same  quality  of  education,  the  grow- 
ing Dopulatl<m  would  have  to  sp«id  $400 
bUlion  on  education  in  the  year  2000. 
while  a  stabilizing  population  would  re- 
QUire  only  $276  billion.  A  study  done  for 
the  Commission  by  the  Department  o£ 
Commerce  estimated  that  popuUtlon 
stabilization  would  save  State  and  locai 
governments  alone  $900  billion  between 
now  and  the  yeer  2000. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  report  leaves  no  rea- 
sonable doubt  that  this  Nation  must 
adopt  a  policy  of  population  stabiliza- 
tion "The  Population  Commission  has 
presented  us  with  a  wide  range  oA  al- 
ternatives we  could  adopt  to  achieve  this 
goal  by  voluntary  means.  Some  of  these, 
such  as  more  effective  ctdlection  of  data, 
better  research  programs,  and  the  devel- 
opmmt  of  clear  Unes  of  authority  for 
population  matters  within  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  are  matters  for  considera- 
tion by  the  Congress  and  are  not  partic- 
ulariy  controversial.  Others,  such  as  the 
issue  of  abortion,  are  in  my  judgment 
matters  for  consideration  by  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  separate  States.  Further- 
more, as  is  made  clear  by  the  report  of 
the  Commission  itself,  abortion  is  not  an 
issue  to  be  resolved  on  the  basis  of  demo- 
graphic considerations.  It  is  a  highly 
complex  ethical  subject  and  an  area  in 
which  the  role  of  the  government  is  lim- 
ited. And  the  fact  that  this  Nation  needs 
to  stabilize  its  population  cannot  allow 
the  government  to  interfere  with  the 
individual's  right  to  follow  his  own  phil- 
osophical and  religious  convictions. 

There  is  no  one  magic  formula  which 
will  produce  population  stabilization.  It 
is  not  even  a  matter  to  be  largely  de- 
termined by  government  policy.  Indi- 
viduals make  and  must  continue  to  make 
the 'crucial  decision  of  how  many  chil- 
dren they  wish  to  have.  Surely  one  of 
the  considerations  on  which  that  decision 
la  based  should  be  an  understanding  of 
how  populatitm  growth  affects  the  society 
in  which  one's  children  are  going  to  live. 
In  my  (^tinion,  the  most  important 
finding  of  the  Conumssion  is  that  we 
need  to  find  voluntary  means  for  achiev- 
ing population  stabilization.  It  Is  that 
goal  which  we  need  to  enact  into  na- 
tional policy,  and  which  this  resolution 
would  establish. 


GENERAL  UEAVE 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the 
special  order  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Hostoh)  . 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objectloa. 


DISASTER  RELIEF  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

The  SPEAfflER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  WARE)  Is  recognized  for  16 
minutes. 

Mr.  WARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
has.  in  the  past  decade,  contributed  a 
great  deal  to  the  preservation  of  the  Fed- 
eral system ;  and  to  making  State  and  lo- 
cal governments  effective  in  a  wide  range 
of  beneficial  pubUc  programs.  We  have 
made  this  cpntrtbution  by  requiring  the 
involvement  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ment in  planning  and  in  administration. 
We  have  made  their  role  significant  by 
making  them  partners  in  tlie  disbursal  of 
funds  raised  by  the  Congress. 

We  believe  that  we  have  acted  im- 
selflshly :  and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation.  For,  if  we  acted  imilaterally  with 
a  monoUthic  Federal  structure,  we  would 
not  only  deny  ourselves  the  strength  of 
State  and  municipal  governments,  ijut 
would  insure  their  demise. 

In  moat  instances,  the  record  of  part- 
nership and  nnitual  trust  is  a  good  rec- 
ord. Acting  in  the  role  of  funder  and 
general  planner,  we  have  made  it  possible 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  local  and  State 
government  units  to  assume  authority 
and  responsibility.  The  Nation  and  the 
States  are  better  for  it. 

However,  there  are  stane  instances  in 
which  the  immediate  pubUc  interest,  and 
the  historic  Federal  interests  have  been 
damaged  by  abuse  of  our  Federal  pro- 
grams. Most  of  this  abuse  has  arisen 
when  incompetence  or  selfish  poliUcid 
motivation  dominates  a  State  or  mu- 
nicipal agency.  When  this  happens,  the 
public  is  victimized. 

Fortunately,  such  instances  of  Incom- 
petence and  selfish  political  motivation 
are  the  exception,  and  generally  re- 
stricted in  their  effect  to  single  commu- 
nities. Seldom  does  damage  occur  to 
major  programs  designed  to  protect  the 
welfare  of  large  numbers  of  citizens. 

However,  it  has  happened  in  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  massive  programs 
we  established  and  funded  to  provide 
Federal  emergency  disaster  relief.  The 
Governor  of  that  State.  Milton  J.  Shapp. 
has  been  so  much  involved  in  his  efforta 
to  discredit  the  Federal  Government, 
that  he  has  failed  to  mobilize  his  Stata 
government,  and  to  offer  calm,  strong, 
and  oonfldect  leadership  to  the  people. 
Worse  yet,  his  negative  public  exercises 
in  picking  political  quarrels  with  Federal 
officials  has  hampered  development  of 
the  very  kind  of  partnership  which  must 
exist  if  the  victims  of  Hurricane  Agnes 
are  to  receive  maximum  aid  as  this  Con- 
gress and  the  Administration  oBer. 

Fortunately,  there  is  a  high  degree  of 
cooperation  and  good  wUl  in  all  States 
except  Pennsylvania  which  were  hit  by 
Hurricane  Agnes.  In  these  cases,  public 
service  has  been  placed  ahead  of  politics. 
But,  not  in  Pennsylvania. 

We  have  remained  silent  tor  nearly  2 
months  since  the  disaster  destroyed  live- 
lihood, homes,  businesses,  and  com- 
munities throughout  central  Pennsyl- 
vania's Susquehanna  Valley.  We  hoped, 
day  after  day,  that  Governor  Shapp 
would  become  less  excitable  and  quarrel- 
some: and  that  he  would  settie  down  to 


working   in  harness  with  the   Federal 
Government.  He  has  not  done  so. 

Therefore.  In  hopes  of  letting  him 
know  that  this  Congress  and  the  Nation 
arc  watching  his  performance,  I  wish  to 
submit  some  of  the  Pennsylvania  press 
reaction  to  his  performance  for  the  Rtc- 
oHD.  I  suggest  that  it  may  well  also  have 
a  salutory  effect  upon  future  State  and 
local  officials  who  may  be  tempted  to 
make  political  capital  out  of  the  misery 
of  people  by  undercutting  our  Federal 
efforts,  and  seeking  to  cast  our  agencies 
in  a  bad  light. 

Let  us  unite  in  a  cooperative  effort  to 
best  serve  those  unfortunate  victims  of 
the  flood  who  so  sorely  need  aid. 

The  press  articles  follow: 
(From   the   Philadelphia   Bulletin.   Aug.    13. 
19721 
Hot  Wobm  im   WiiKW-Baaas 
Feelings   natuially    run   high    in   WUkes- 
Barre  and  other  flood  strlelnn  communities 
where.  sU  weeks  after  tropical  storm  Agnes 
wrought  uaparaUeled  devastation,  thousands 
are    stlU   unable    to    move    back   Into   th«lr 
homM.  U  in  fact  their  homM  sUU  stand. 

RefugeM  (for  this  in  truth  is  what  many 
are)  may  b*  excuMd  when  tbslr  frustration 
and  desperation  turns  ooeaaiociaUy  to  anger 
over  burvMicratk)  deUya  In  provldlag  aasut- 
ance.  OfflcUOa  too  are  on  edge  as  they  try  to 
carry  on  immense  reepooelMllties  under  the 
pressure  of  time  and  money. 

Yet.  it  serves  no  purpoee  when  Individuals 
try  to  shout  down  each  other,  and  puMic  of- 
ficials attack  eaeb  other's  motives  as  oc- 
curred m  WUkee-Barre  Wednesday.  Eepe- 
claUy  unfortunate  waa  the  diqrtay  put  on 
by  Governor  Sbavp  and  Oeorge  Bomney.  sec- 
retary of  Housing  sod  mtian  Development. 

Recovery  from  the  June  flood  requires  e«- 
traordinary  effort  on  t»»e  pert  of  ail  govern- 
ment—local, state  and  federal — to  aid  wiped- 
out  citizens.  The  need  U  for  not  only  quick 
and  temporary  shelter.  Imt  for  long-range  fi- 
nancial help  to  relieve  the  sad  plight  of 
home  and  business  owners. 

On  this  Utter  point,  the  governor  and  sec- 
retary appctrently  hold  differing  philosophies 
on  how  far  the  Federal  Oovemment  should 
or  can  go.  Mr.  Shapp  caUe  for  total  equity." 
Including  Pederal  Government  payoff  of 
mortgages  on  destroyed  property.  Mr.  Bom- 
ney says  he  does  not  believe  government 
"should  nt*""^  complete  reeponslbUlty  for 
the  people." 

It  la  unrealistic  to  expect  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment totiaiy  to  recompense  flood  victims 
for  all  flnxincial  loss.  Nothing  can  reimburse 
famUles  for  the  loss  of  everything  owned, 
some  of  it  cherished  poasessiona  of  a  lifetime. 
Nothing  can  repay  them  for  the  suffering, 
mental  and  physical,  they  endured. 

Rather  than  argue  about  the  ultimate  lim- 
its of  aid,  however,  both  the  state  and  fed- 
eral governments  must  do  everything  pos- 
sible now  to  put  people  on  their  feet  Given 
a  new  start,  most  indivlduais  wlU  again  as- 
sume the  burden  of  their  own  lives. 

It  was  unfair  to  make  Secretary  Bomney 
the  butt  of  so  much  vocal  abuse.  The  entire 
affair.  In  fact,  creates  at  least  suspicion  that 
presidential  year  politics  pUyed  a  good  part 
In  it.  Governor  Shapp  s  own  sute  administra- 
tion, after  aU.  has  a  responsibUlty  too 

[Prom  the  PltUburgh  Press.  Aug.  18.  l»7ai 

AOIfKS,     RO»rU»«T     AUe     SHAPP 

President  Nixon  sent  HUD  (Housing  and 
Urban  Development)  Secretary  George  W. 
Romney  to  Wllkes-Barre  to  get  the  "ana**" 
out  of  the  relief  program  for  victims  of  the 
unprecedented  floods  generated  by  Hurricane 
Agnes. 

One  of  the  first  "snags'  Mr.  Romney  en- 
countered was  Gov.  MUton  J.  Shapp  of  Penn- 
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nylvuiU.  Gov.  Shapp  demanded  the  federal 
government  do  more  than  it  la  doing.  A  typi- 
cal snide  remark  of  the  governor: 

"I  can't  believe  you  would  just  leave  peo- 
ple without  any  help." 

Gov  Shapp  also  has  been  Insistent  that  the 

federal     government     make     these     people 

whole,"  which  has  been  translated  to  mean 

that  the  gov«T»ment  restore  in  full  all  the 

losses  of  the  Oood  victims. 

Begarxlless  of  the  compassion  which  the 
sufferers  of  this  calamity  merit,  holding  out 
the  promise  of  100  per  cent  restoration  of 
losses  Is  cruel  and  impractical.  There  is  a 
limit  to  which  government  can  go  to  alleviate 
losses  In  any  major  disaster. 

The  government  la  laying  out  an  enormous 
sum — HJ  bUUon — just  in  PennsylvanU 
alone.  It  u  trying  to  help  people  find  tem- 
porary homes  in  six  states  affected  by  Agnes. 

Obviously,  the  relief  has  not  been  Instant 
and  thousands  of  victims  still  are  frustrated. 
Bureaucratic  sluggishness  has  been  evident  in 
some  cases  and  this  Is  inexcusable. 

But  what  has  Gov.  Shapp  been  doing?  If  he 
is  as  oonoemed  about  the  flood  victims  as  he 
says,  he  must  have  more  to  do  than  quarrel 
with  Mr.  Romney,  who  went  to  the  area  to 
help. 

But  the  real  handicap  to  fast  relief  Is  the 
sheer  magnitude  of  the  disaster.  Consider  the 
statlstlca  calculated  by  the  federal  Office  of 
Bmogency  Preparedness: 

Agnes  q>read  her  destruction  along  4.S00 
mllM  of  major  rivers  and  0,000  miles  of  tribu- 
taries. In  the  six  states,  37  cities  and  206 
counties  suffered  disaster. 

Thouaaods  of  people  at  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, in  the  Bed  Cross,  Salvation  Army  and 
many  volunteers,  are  working  their  hearts  out 
to  give  the  flood  victims  a  hand.  Mistakes. 
honest  or  Just  clumsy,  are  liound  to  happen. 

But  pubUo  griping,  buck  passing  and  snip- 
ing by  politicians  help  nobody. 

[Prom  the  Allentown  Call-Chronicle.  Atig.  11, 
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Poixncs  Against  Plood  Betjit 

In  his  WUkes-Barre  oonfrontation  with 
Secretary  George  Romney  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 
Got.  Shapp  gave  another  disgusting  demon- 
stratloci  of  how  he  has  been  using  the  sad 
plight  ot  flood  victims  to  recoup  some  of  bis 
own  political  fortunes. 

The  governor,  who  picked  the  wrong  horse 
in  Pennsylvania's  D«i>ocratlc  presidential 
primary,  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  reinstate 
himself  with  his  party.  He  has  chosen  the 
cheapest  and  most  convenient  route.  In  an 
election  year,  the  more  he  ridicules  the  relief 
efforts  of  the  Nixon  administration,  the  more 
Brownie  points  he  gets. 

Bomney  was  in  WUkes-Barre  this  week  on 
oidara  at  the  Praaidant  to  see  what  oouid  be 
dons  to  cut  through  some  of  the  red  tape 
and  spaed  up  temporary  and  long-range  help 
for  tboaa  who  need  It  so  badly.  He  wasn't 
there  long  before  he  fllgmlnnful  a  score  of 
workers  on  ttie  department's  specially  hired 
staff  because  of  their  reported  rudeness  to 
those  they  were  paid  to  help. 

If  Bomnay  has  any  other  recommendations 
be  is  very  properly  presenting  them  Orst  to 
the  President,  not  to  Shapp.  His  job  Isn't  to 
decide  how  the  bJggeat  federal  disaster  fund 
in  this  country's  history  Is  to  be  qient.  but 
how  to  speed  the  recovery  aid  it  is  to  provide 
to  people  who  need  it  so  urgently. 

The  governor,  whose  own  programs  for  state 
flood  MliaC  wont  be  prsasiitsi  to  the  Ltegls- 
lature  until  next  w«ek.  thus  far  has  majored 
in  telling  the  fadsral  government  what  it 
should  be  doing.  He  has  the  right  to  make 
suggeatk>na,  both  as  the  governor  and  as  a 
private  ciUaen.  but  he  has  no  authority  in 
Washington  and  at  this  point  not  too  much 
stature. 

His  latast  demand  Is  for  the  federal  gov- 
ernmant  to  pay  off  tba  mortgages  of  flood 
victims  and  assume  their  losses  so  they  can 
get  oS  to  a  fresh  start  and  rebuild  or  re- 


furnish with  government  grants  and  low- 
cost  federal  loans.  Only  Congress  can  au- 
thorize such  a  program. 

If  this  had  been  anything  more  than  a  po- 
litical ploy  to  embarrass  the  President  dur- 
ing his  re-election  campaign,  Shapp  would 
have  explored  both  the  costs  and  the  neces- 
sary legislation  in  private  before  offering  false 
hopes  to  brave  people  who  already  have 
suffered  so  much.  And  short  of  that,  he  might 
have  at  least  produced  some  cost  estimates. 
The  value  of  the  outstanding  mortgages  he 
■.vants  Washington  to  pay  off  shouldn  t  have 
been  too  difficult  to  estimate. 

Unfortunately,  up  to  this  time  most  of  the 
governor's  flood-relief  proposals  have  been 
long  on  ideas  and  short  on  specifics  He  has 
been  too  busy  assailing  Wasshlngton  to  give 
either  a  realistic  Idea  or  an  accounting  of 
what,  if  anything,  his  own  administration 
has  been  doing  or  expects  tx)  do.  The  least 
flood  victims  can  hope  for  is  that  when  he 
goes  before  the  Legislature  next  week  he  11 
do  something  more  than  play  his  usual  po- 
litical games. 

The  following  Is  the  text  of  an  editorial 
by  Tom  Powell  over  WDAU-TV  Scran ton- 
WUkes-Barre,  on  Monday  night,  July  3,  1972: 
"We  can't  see  where  Governor  Shapp  Is  ac- 
compliahlng  anything  with  his  constant  carp- 
ing over  the  response  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  the  flood  emergency  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

■'Within  hours  after  the  flood  struck.  Shapp 
had  already  prejudged  the  federal  effort  with 
a  "too  little,  too  late"  comment. 

•Yet  the  flood  victims  know  that  the 
massive  and  heroic  rescue  and  relief  work 
last  weekend,  organized  with  the  help  of 
Congressman  Plood.  was  largely  a  federal 
operation. 

"Now.  in  the  aftermath  of  the  disaster.  It 
Is  obvious  to  anyone  willing  to  listen  that 
every  relevant  federal  program  is  being  im- 
plemented to  help  rebuild  the  devastated 
areas  and  to  get  the  victims  back  on  their 
feet. 

"More  than  300  federal  specialists  have 
been  sent  Into  the  state  to  assist  in  this 
work.  In  short,  the  national  Administration 
Is  doing  everything  the  law  allows  and  then 
some  to  give  assistance  to  flood  victims. 

"If  Governor  Shapp  is  talking  about  the 
adequacy  of  available  federal  programs  rather 
than  the  oonimitment  and  concern  of  the 
Nixon  Administration — and  he  has  failed  to 
make  such  a  distinction  clear — ^that's  an- 
other matter. 

"In  fact,  part  of  the  mission  of  the  Presi- 
dent's task  fcat»  is  to  determine  whether 
new  legislation  is  needed  to  make  federal 
disaster  relief  more  effective.  Commerce  Sec- 
retary PeterKin  told  us  today  in  Wllkes-Barre 
that  on  the  basis  of  his  impressions  thus 
far.  he  believes  there  will  be  recommenda- 
tions for  new  laws  when  the  task  force  re- 
ports to  President  Nixon. 

"In  the  meantime,  it  seems  to  us  that 
WMhlngton  has  available  machinery  running 
in  high  gear.  Indeed  it  is  doubtful  that  fed- 
eral services  have  ever  been  arrayed  in  a 
major  disaster  on  a  similar  scale  cv  with 
similar  speed. 

"'GoTemor  Shapp  ought  to  pipe  down.  Be- 
littling the  scope  of  the  atd  coming  their 
way  does  nothing  to  lift  the  morale  of  flood 
victims  who  have  shown  great  courage  In 
their  determination  to  rebuild 

"We  suspect,  moreover,  that  In  a  Presi- 
dential election  jrear,  the  Governor  might  be 
whistling  another  tune  if  the  occupant  of 
the  White  House  happened  to  be  a  Democrat 
seeking  re-election.  " 

[From  the  Sunday  Independent. 

Aug.  13.  19721 

RoBiMEY  Visit  Had  Immediate  Benefits. 

Shapp's  Actions  Stkictlt  PoLmcAi. 
Why  is  it  Importaiu  to  have  your  disaster 
area  surveyed  by  a  man  of  Cabinet  rank  as 
Is  Secretary  of  Housing  George  Romney? 


One  of  the  beneflu  was  almost  instantane- 
otis  as  the  day  after  he  left  our  area,  we  were 
page  1  on  the  Thursday  New  York  DaUy  News 
and  also  the  complete  centerfold  of  that 
newspaper. 

And  the  New  York  Dally  News  Is  the  larg- 
est selling  newspaper  In  the  United  States. 
It  didn't  hurt  us  at  all  to  let  millions  of 
readers  all  over  the  East  know  that  after 
."-ix  weeks,  we  are  stUl  a  long  way  away  from 
having  dug  out. 

Let  alone  rebuilt. 

George  Romney's  visit  also  proved  several 
other  Items,  most  of  which  we  hope  he  re- 
lates first-hand  to  President  Richard  Nixon, 
who,  Romney  says,  is  not  coming  here  .  . 
which  we  think  is  both  a  social  and  political 
error  on  Nixon's  psu-t. 

However,  George  Romney  can  tell  the  ofll- 
clals  In  Washington  that  while  the  Housing 
Department  is  working  as  fast  as  it  can  and 
is  doing  more  than  has  ever  been  done  be- 
fore in  a  disaster  area,  it  la  not  enough. 

He  can  pave  the  way  for  what  might  come 
as  a  surprise  in  Washington,  and  in  Harris- 
burg.  While  the  Housing  Department  is  set 
up  to  try  and  handle  such  a  disaster,  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  may  have  quite  a 
surprise  In  store. 

Romney  found  out  first-hand  that  the 
overall  mood  up  here  in  the  mud  and  dust 
isn't  too  great.  And  when  people  find  out 
that  the  only  real  help  they  arc  going  to  get 
will  come  mostly  from  the  Housing  Depart- 
ment, that  mood  may  get  worse. 

Which  leads  us  also  to  the  atrocious  man- 
ner in  which  Pennsylvania's  Governor  Mil- 
ton Shapp  greeted  the  Housing  Secretary 
Shapp  is  obviously  playing  politics  with  our 
disaster,  talking  about  aid  over  which  the 
state  has  no  control,  and  In  general  promis- 
ing what  U  not  his  to  give. 

If  he  wants  to  give  us  something,  give  us 
a  veto  on  a  law  that  wUl  provide  60%  pay 
hikes  to  legislators,  judges  and  Pennsylvania 
officials.  Shapp  makes  a  lot  of  noise  in  front 
of  a  camera.  He  can  quietly  put  his  signature 
where  his  mouth  has  been  and  he  will  be 
more  believable. 

Romney  also  endured  insults  from  profes- 
sionals who  appeared  sent  here  to  cause 
trouble.  But  he  left  promising  that  his  de- 
partment would  continue  to  do  Its  best. 

And  right  now  without  HUD,  we  wouldnt 
have  come  back  at  all.  It  may  not  t>e  perfect, 
but  It  is  working  for  us  now. 


EMPLOYEE  BILL  OP  RIGHTS  ACT- 
INTRODUCTORY  REMARKS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gfentleman  ffom 
Oeorgia  (Mr.  Blackburn)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
troduce today  a  bill  that  would  amend 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  in  four 
respects  in  order  to  restore  and  protect 
precious  freedoms  of  working  men  and 
women  which  have  become  threatened 
and  infringed  by  practices  of  the  Na- 
tional L8^x*r  Relations  Board  and  labor 
unions,  and  loopholes  in  the  existing  la- 
bor laws. 

The  first  provision  of  this  bill  would 
insure  that  employees  would  not  have  a 
union  designated  as  thdr  bargaining 
agent  unless  a  majority  freely  chose  that 
union  in  a  secret  ballot  election.  This 
amendment  has  become  necessary  be- 
cause although  Congress  made  it  clear 
when  it  passed  the  Taft-Hartley  Act  in 
1947  that  secret  baUot  elections  were  to 
be  the  method  of  determining  whether 
workers  wanted  a  union,  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  taken  it  upon 
itself  to  resurrect  the  infamous  and 
much-abused   authorization  card   as  a 
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means  of  determining  wiiether  or  not  a 
union  enjoys  majority  support.  These 
cards  have  often  been  obtained  by  fraud 
and  misrepresentation  a*  to  thetr  pur- 
pose and  effect.  A  worker  is  told  that  if 
lie  signs  the  card  he  will  be  helping  to  get 
an  election,  when  in  fact  the  card  ia  ulti- 
mately used  to  prevent  any  election  from 
being  held.  This  has  occurred  because  the 
NLRB  has  accepted  these  cards  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  a  secret  baUot  election.  This 
of  course  denies  to  employees  the  most 
fundamental  right  which  sliould  be  pro- 
tected by  our  labor  laws — freedom  of 
choice  to  appoint  a  union  to  represent 
them  or  to  decline  to  do  so.  The  advan- 
tages of  a  secret  ballot  election  as  a 
means  of  protecting  tliis  freedom  over  a 
system  of  cards  signed  publicly  under  the 
pressures  of  an  organizing  catmpaign  are 
self-evident.  A  secret  ballot  election  is  as 
absolutely  essential  to  true  freedom  of 
choice  in  this  area  as  it  is  in  oiu"  munic- 
ipal. State,  and  Federal  elections. 

This  amendment  will  not  interfere  in 
any  way  in  the  situation  wtiere  an  em- 
ployer voluntarily  recogniaes  a  imion 
which  does  in  fact  represent  a  majority 
of  the  workers  in  a  particular  unit.  It 
will,  however,  prevent  the  NliRB  from 
imposing  a  particular  union  on  employ- 
ees who  have  not  liad  the  chance  to  ex- 
press their  preference  in  the  truly  demo- 
cratic fashion,  by  a  secret  ballot  election. 
The  second  section  of  this  bill.  Mr, 
Speaker,  would  give  the  protection  of  a 
secret  ballot  election  to  another  vitally 
important  decisicm  which  employees  who 
are  represented  by  a  union  must  make, 
whether  to  commence  or  continue  a 
strike  against  their  employer. 

As  the  law  stands  today,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  employees  have  any  real 
voice  in  the  decision  of  their  imion  offi- 
cials to  call  or  continue  a  strike  against 
their  employer.  This  is  a  course  of  sujtion 
which  could  lead  to  loss  of  employment, 
and  therefore  wages,  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  It  could  even  result  in  an 
economic  striker  being  permanently  re- 
placed. With  these  great  consequences  at 
stake,  an  employee  should  at  least  have 
the  right  to  participate  directly  in  the 
decision  and  to  decide  for  himself 
whether  he  would  rather  stop  work  than 
accept  the  employer's  last  offer.  More- 
over, eyesa  if  the  union  bylaws  or  charter 
provided  for  a  strike  vote  it  undoubtedly 
would  take  place  by  a  show  of  hands  of 
those  attending  a  unicMi  meeting — an  at- 
mosphere which  probably  would  do  no 
more  than  rubberstamp  the  wishes  of  the 
union  ofBcers.  Thus  if  fairness  to  employ- 
ees is  to  be  realized,  and  responsibility 
for  a  strike  is  to  be  fixed  in  those  who  will 
suffer  by  it,  the  law  must  provide  for  a 
strike  vote  by  secret  ballot. 

The  amendment  offered  here  today 
would  fill  the  need  just  described  by  hav- 
ing the  National  Labor  Relations  Board 
hold  the  referendum.  Such  a  referendum 
could  be  requested  by  the  union,  the  em- 
ployer, or  10  ijercent  of  the  employees  in 
the  bargaining  unit,  and  it  would  be  an 
unfair  labor  practice  for  a  umoo  to  call 
or  continue  a  strike  if  a  majority  of  the 
employees  voted  to  accept  the  employer's 
last  offer.  A  strike  vote  request  could  be 
nukde  at  any  time  beginning  5  days  before 
the  employees  were  contractually  free  to 


strike.  Tbe  vote  would  tta«n  be  iield.  axid 
could  be  repeated  onoe  eTery  30  days 
while  the  strike  continued.  In  addition, 
any  employee  who  took  part  in  a  strike 
after  a  majority  had  rejected  it  would 
lose  his  status  as  an  "employee"  imder 
the  law.  This  biU  will  in  no  way  interfere 
with  the  employees'  ecoaomic  weapon — 
the  strike — but  it  will  insure  those  em- 
ployees freedom  of  choice  in  the  deter- 
mination of  whether  to  use  it. 

The  third  section  of  this  btU  will  cor- 
rect one  of  the  most  outrageous  abuses 
which  exists  under  present  law — the  ex- 
traction of  court-enforceaWe  fines  by 
uni<»s  from  employees  who  dare  to  exer- 
cise the  rights  gtiaranteed  them  by  the 
Natlonakl  Labor  Relations  Act.  It  is  amaz- 
ing. Mr.  Speaker,  that  such  a  measure  is 
necessary  in  our  free  society,  but  it  is 
abundantly  clear  that  it  is. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  1»47  Taft- 
Hartley  amendments,  a  union  was  pro- 
hibited from  expelling  a  man  or  woman 
from  munbo^hip  and  thai  haying  that 
employee  fired  for  not  belonging  to  the 
union,  unless  the  reason  for  expulsion 
was  nonpayment  of  dues.  Congress  as- 
sumed this  was  a  wise  amendnaent  of  the 
law  and  intended  tliat  it  protect  em- 
ployees f  rcHn  retaliation  by  \mion  leaders 
when  the  employee  did  something  the 
leaders  did  not  like — such  as  cross  a 
picket  line  or  testify  about  cojmipt  or 
illegal  activities  of  union  leadership  or 
attempt  to  influence  other  employees  to 
vote  out  the  union.  They  could  no  lojiger 
threaten  that  emjjloyee  with  the  loss  of 
his  job  for  exercising  these  basic  free- 
doms. However,  unions  designed  a  new 
form  of  coercion  designed  to  keep  union 
members  in  line — the  imion  fine.  Thus 
by  imposing  exorbitant  fines  usx>n  em- 
ployees who  dared  to  challenge  their 
power,  union  officials  were  able  to  achieve 
the  same  result  as  they  had  before,  the 
stifling  of  individual  employee  rights; 
rights  which  this  Coiigress  had  g\iaran- 
teed  in  section  7  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act. 

One  would  think,  naturally,  that  the 
NLRB  would  have  quickly  put  a  stop  to 
this  blatant  attempt  at  repreesion  and 
circumvention  of  the  law.  But  acting  as 
they  have  so  often,  in  the  interests  of 
unions  as  opposed  to  workers,  the  NLRB 
sanctioned  this  practice.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  crossing  a  picket  line  to  go  to 
work  or  filing  a  deauthorizstion  petition 
to  obtain  an  NLRB  election  to  determine 
whether  the  incumbent  unioa  is  still 
favored  by  a  majority,  the  Board  allowed 
the  union  to  do  indirectly  what  they 
could  never  have  done  directly — effec- 
tively deny  section  7  rights  to  their 
meml>ers. 

It  is  left  to  the  Congress  once  again 
to  act  to  guard  rights  which  the  1M7 
Taft-Hartley  amendments  should  have 
fully  protected.  My  amendment  would 
accomplish  this  by  making  it  an  unfair 
labor  practice  for  a  union  to  flne  a  mem- 
ber for  exercising  rights  which  are  as- 
sured him  under  the  law  or  for  carrying 
out  his  employer's  lawful  instructions. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  correct  the 
authoritarian  abuses  of  union  power 
which  have  become  so  common  as  to 
encourage  greater  democracy  in  muon 
affairs  by  protecting  the  minority's  right 
to  dissent. 


Tbe  fourth  feature  of  this  bUl.  Mr, 
Speaker,  ia  a  new  proTtskm  deaUng  with 
a  union  member's  proportioaste  share  of 
any  pc^tieal  contribtxtlon  wrongfully 
made  by  the  union.  It  emsmwers  a  anion 
member  to  iinroke  tbe  aasisfcanoe  o<  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  pnmer  ac- 
counting and  proportionate  refund  of 
any  vtiuon  money— or  other  thing  of 
value — impropoiy  diverted  to  poUfcleal 
purposes.  Further  it  directs  that  the  full 
record  in  any  such  situation  be  turned 
over  to  the  Attorney  General  for  his 
action  against  thoee  responsible  imder 
the  appropriate  criminai  statutes. 

It  is  harsh  enough  that  a  working  man 
or  woman  is  required  to  pay  dues  to  an 
organization  he  or  she  may  not  want  to 
jom  at  aU  at  the  peril  of  being  fired.  Bat 
if  the  imion  then  uses  the  employee's 
money  to  support  p<^tical  candidates, 
the  employee  is  forced  into  giving  finan- 
cial support  to  candidates  he  may  not 
wish  to  support  at  all.  This  is  obvtously 
inoMnpaUUe  with  our  ideas  of  political 
freedom  and  so  unions  have  been  pro- 
hibited, in  section  304  of  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Act,  from  making  po- 
litical contributions.  However,  there  is 
presently  no  way  for  the  individual  em- 
ployee to  get  back  that  portion  of  his 
money  which  was  improperly  diverted  for 
that  illegal  purpose.  Ihis  amendment 
would  close  this  loophole.  It  would  act 
as  a  deterrent  to  theee  abuses,  and  it 
would  give  just  redreas  to  the  enunloyee 
who  lias  been  forced  to  support  a  candi- 
date e«ainst  his  will  because  the  union 
has  given  his  money  to  that  candidate.  Of 
course  such  contributions  can  take  many 
forms  besides  direct  dollar  donations  to 
a  campaign  funds — such  as  paariog  for 
poUtical  advertisements,  furnishing 
union-paid  campaign  workers,  and  so  on. 
This  ftny""im*"t  i«  designed  to  cover 
theee  loopholes.  It  will  not  apidy  to  law- 
ful, separate  funds  comprised  of  voiun- 
tary  contributions  collected  by  a  union. 
Congress  dealt  with  that  in  another 
statute  enacted  earlier  this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  four  im- 
portant amendments  contained  In  this 
employee  bill  of  rights  to  the  eariy  at- 
tention of  the  House.  Tikty  embody  ur- 
gently needed  refornn  which  win  accore 
a  a^^ater  measure  of  freedom  for  the 
working  men  and  women  of  this  oo«n- 
try  and  restore  to  them  UbertiM  which 
the  combination  of  Ug  labor  and  a  gov- 
ernmental btireaucracy  have  taken  away 
from  them. 


CABINET  COMMITTEE  ON  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES FOR  SPANISH -SPEAK- 
ING PEOPLE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from 
California  (Mr.  Taitoti)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  serious  observation,  for 
those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  that  a  new 
and  persistent  raesaace  has  been  oompei- 
ing  for  the  attention  of  Um  Coagreaa. 
WhUe  the  advoeaies  of  this  new  m^MMW 
speak  with  modulated  roioes.  tbere  is, 
nevertheless,  an  obvious  overtone  of 
urgency,  and  even  an  implication  of  lm< 
pending  crisis  in  what  is  said. 
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I  refer  to  those  colleagues  who  speak 
tn  behalf  of  the  approximately  12  million 
Spanish-speaking  people  in  the  United 
States  who,  with  growing  insistence, 
seek  to  be  enabled  to  participate  fully 
in  American  economic,  political,  and  so- 
cial life.  To  some  degree,  gains  and 
achievements  for  these  people  have  been 
hampered  by  a  cultural  and  linguistic 
orientation  and  inclination  somewhat 
different  from  the  non-Bpanish  speak- 
ing. They  have  also  been  adversely  af- 
fected by  certain  traditional  cultural 
myths  in  this  country  which  has  pro- 
duced stereotypes  that  do  not  square  with 
reality. 

There  Is  a  tendency  to  locate  the  inter- 
face with  the  Spanish  speaking  at  the 
Mexican  border,  the  Caribbean  islands, 
resort  cities  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica, and  the  rural  farming  areas  of  this 
country.  In  actual  fact,  the  real  inter- 
face with  the  Spanish  speaking  is  in  the 
cities  and  towns  of  America,  for  it  is,  in 
the  main  a  diverse  urban  population.  It 
is  also  a  unique  population  with  unique 
problems  and  needs — with  unique  values 
and  potentialities — and  differing  in 
these  things  among  themselves  as  peo- 
ples differ.  Spanish  speaking  individuals 
are  just  as  American,  just  as  consumer 
oriented,  as  their  English  speaking  neigh- 
bors when  it  comes  to  buying  goods  and 
necessities,  and  making  the  choice  of  a 
life  style.  In  fact,  they  comprise  a  con- 
simier  market  estimated  to  be  in  excess 
of  $8  billion  in  spite  of  the  fact  that,  by 
every  index  they  are  the  most  economi- 
cally, culturally,  and  socially  distressed 
segment  of  our  society. 

I  am  privileged  to  represent  a  large 
constituency  of  Spanish  speakmg  in  the 
Congress.  I  wish  to  add  my  own  voice  to 
the  voices  already  raised.  And  I  wish  to 
commend  those  colleagues  of  mine  who 
are  supporting  timely,  wise,  and  compas- 
sionate legislation  favoring  the  Spanish 
speaking,  as  well  as  all  disadvantaged.  I 
especially  wish  to  commend  those  col- 
leagues who  were  instrumental  in  bring- 
ing the  Cabinet  Committee  on  Opportu- 
nity for  Spanish-Speaking  E»eople  into 
existence.  Perhaps  the  most  important, 
although  largely  unforeseen,  role  played 
by  the  Cabinet  Committee,  especially  un- 
der the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Henry 
Runirez,  has  been  that  of  "ombudsman." 
In  virtue  of  its  very  existence,  the  Cab- 
inet Committee  is  the  principal  point  of 
contact  for  the  Spanish  speaking  with 
the  administration.  Federal  departments 
and  agencies,  and  the  legislature.  In 
carrying  out  this  role,  and  its  other  ad- 
vocacy responsibilities  mandated  by  law. 
the  Cabinet  Committee  has  done  a  re- 
markable job  considering  the  fact  that 
its  funding  level — $860,000  in  flscal  year 
1972 — has  been  grossly  disproportionate 
to  Its  field  of  challenge. 

The  Congress  is  only  too  well  aware 
that  huge  operating  budgets  for  civil 
rights,  equal  emplojmient  opportimitles, 
and  the  great  social  programs  have  not 
proportionaJly  served  the  Spanish  speak- 
ing. MMther  the  Cabinet  Committee  nor 
Dr.  Bamlres  should  suffer  criticism  for 
suoh  failures  but  should  command  full 
support  of  the  Congress  to  assist  in  bring- 
ing about,  in  the  shortest  possible  time, 
progressive  and  equal  access  of  Spanish 


speaking  to  the  institutions,  services,  and 
programs  of  the  country — and  to  instill 
pride  of  heritage. 


RURAL  DRINKING  WATER 
ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Robison)  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  introducing  the  Rural 
Drinking  Water  A.s.sistance  Act  today 
with  the  welcome  cosponsorship  of  Con- 
gressman MoLLOHAN  and  Congressman 
Mendel  Davis.  We  have  all  joined  in  the 
resolve  that  Congress  act  quickly  to  meet 
a  rural  problem  of  startling  dimension 
Too  many  of  our  citizens  lack  the  most 
basic  requisite  for  decent  iiving  Twenty- 
two  million  Americans  do  not  have  inside 
water  or  plumbing,  in  an  age  when  most 
Americans  feel  underprivileged  if  they 
do  not  have  an  automatic  dishwasher 

If  my  colleagues  are  surprised  that 
over  20  million  citizens  are  carrying 
their  drinking  water  in  buckets,  there 
may  be  more  surprises  in  store  when  the 
Federal  Government  moves  to  detennine 
how  many  of  these  families  walk  consid- 
erable distances  to  gather  their  drinking 
water  fi-om  polluted  wells  or  .streams,  and 
how  many  of  them  pay  exploitive  prices 
for  water  from  a  tank  truck  or  private 
water  point.  I  cannot  give  these  figures 
because  they  are  simply  not  available 
in  any  form.  No  one  knows  how  many 
individuals  are  living  with  the  same  kind 
of  conditions  which  occasioned  the  ex- 
penditure of  an  estimated  $1  billion  in 
foreign  aid  funds. 

We  have  evidently  been  more  efficient 
in  meeting  the  household  water  needs 
of  many  foreign  nations  than  we  have  in 
our  own  country.  For  whatever  reason, 
we  have  not  looked  for  the  same  prob- 
lem in  this  country,  and  .so  we  have  not 
found  it  until  the  second  decade  of  the 
space  age. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that  tiiere 
are  millions  of  Americans  who  are  with- 
out potable  household  water,  and  who 
consequently  suffer  from  the  same  or- 
ganic parasites  and  exhibit  the  same 
physical  disabilities  common  to  the  r>oor- 
est  and  least  developed  coim tries.  If  nec- 
essary. I  will  inundate  this  body  with 
personal  testimony  to  these  facts.  There 
is  no  end  to  the  case-by-case  data  avail- 
able, which  portrays  in  the  most  inti- 
mate manner  the  effects  which  these 
conditions  are  having  on  American  fam- 
ilies. 

If  the  Federal  Government  is  to  make 
any  headway  m  improving  these  condi- 
tions, it  must  first  have  a  better  reading 
on  the  extent  of  the  problem.  The  "Rural 
Drinking  Water  Assistance  Act"  requires 
a  "niral  water  survey"  as  the  first  order 
of  business.  The  survey  would  determine, 
in  far  more  detail  than  now  available, 
the  number  of  persons  who  presently 
have  no  drinking  water,  or  an  inadequate 
supply,  as  well  as  the  evident  health  ef- 
fects resulting  from  such  conditions. 

The  bill  would  further  establish  a 
"Rural  Drinking  Water  Council"  to  over- 
see the  rural  water  survey  and  to  make 
policy   recommendations    btised   on   the 


survey  results.  Members  of  the  Rural 
Water  Council  would  Include  the  Secre- 
taries of  Agriculture.  HEW.  and  HUD.  the 
Administrator  of  the  Envircmmental 
Protection  Agency,  and  the  Siu-geon  Gen- 
eral. Nine  Presidentially  appointed  pub- 
lic members  would  also  participate  on 
the  Coimcil. 

On  the  basis  of  the  policy  recommen- 
dations of  the  Rural  Water  Coimcil.  the 
"Rural  Drinking  Water  Assistance  Act" 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  administer  three  grant  programs  for 
the  construction  of  single  or  multifamily 
water  supply  and  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties: a  $100  milUon  grant  program,  a 
$100  million  loan  program,  and  a  $20 
million  "Incentive  grant"  program  to  en- 
courage and  facilitate  organization  of 
commimity  corporations  to  sponsor  nec- 
essai-y  water  supply  and  waste  disposal 
projects. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  privileged  to 
sponsor  several  bills  during  this  Con- 
gress, but,  to  my  mind,  none  has  been 
more  important  and  more  in  need  of 
adoption  than  the  "Rural  Drinking 
Water  Assistance  Act"  which  Congress- 
men MoLLOHAN.  Mendel  Davis,  and  I 
present  to  you  today.  I  urge  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  and  their  attention  to 
the  text  of  the  "Rural  Drinking  Water 
Assistance  Act. '  which  follows: 

HR.    16414 

A  bill  to  provide  for  a  rural  wat«r  suri-ey,  to 
create  a  Rural  Water  Council,   to  provide 
incentive    grants    for    rural    water    supply 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be   It   enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 

of    Representatives   o)   the   United   States  of 

America  m  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT    xrnx 
Section    I.   This  Act  may  be  cited  ae  the 

•RurAl  Drinking  Water  Assistance  .\ct". 

riNDINCS     AND     PtTRPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that  the 
water  supply  needs  of  low  income  rural  res- 
idents of  the  United  States  have  been  ne- 
glected to  the  extent  that  significant  num- 
bers of  such  residenifi  are  living  without  safe 
drinking  irater  supplies,  which  condition  is 
known  to  contribute  to  impwirment  of  health 
by  Incipient  organic  diseases  which  cause 
lethargy  and   Inhibit  productivity. 

(b)  It  Is,  therefore,  the  poirpose  of  this 
Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  cooperation  with  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency,  to  provide  for  the 
improved  health  and  welfare  of  rural  resi- 
dents of  the  United  Statee  to  the  maximum 
extent  poaeible  by  encouraging  the  efforts  of 
such  residents  to  develop  water  supply  sys- 
tems which  would  dispense  hygienic  drlnlc- 
ing  water  and  water  for  other  human  needs, 
with  the  ultimate  goal  being  to  make  such 
water  readily  available  at  a  reasonable  cost 
to  every  resident  of  the  United  States. 

DETINmONS 

Sec  3  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term — 

( 1 )  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

j2)  "Burgeon  General"  means  the  Surgeon 
General  of  the  United  States. 

(3)  "Council"  means  the  Rural  Water 
Council  (as  created  by  section  5  of  this 
Act) 

(4)  "State"  means  each  of  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  ColumbU.  the  Com- 
monwealth ol  Puerto  Rioo,  and  each  of  the 
territories  of  the  United  States. 

(5)  "rural  drinking  water  assistance  area' 
means  an  area  beyond  the  limits  of  existing 
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T,«ned  wskter  distrlbirtlon  systems,  which  is 
«?vwl  by  individual  supplies  (wells,  springs. 
rJterns.  etc.,  ot  undepeadable  qusJlty  or 
nualtltv    or   both,   or    an   area   beyond   the 

?1^^  of ■  existing  piped  water  distribution 
sy^t^ms  within  which  area  residents  have  no 
^cess.blUty  to  a  water  supply  for  their 
dwellings. 

nURAL    WATER    SUBVEY 

SEC  4  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Environmental  Protection  .Agency 
Office  of  Water  Supply,  shall  conduct  a  sur- 
vey to  be  completed  no  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
of  rural  drinking  water  assistance  areas. 

That  survey  shall  include — 

(1)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  resi- 
dents I  A)  no-t  presently  served  by  a  publicly 
or  privately  owned  water  distribution  system 
or  by  an  individual  home  water  well:  (B)  In- 
adequately served  by  such  a  water  distribu- 
tion system;  and  (C)  experiencing,  or  in  all 
likelihood  experiencing,  impairment  or 
health  due  to  the  absence  or  Inadequacy  of 
such  a  water  distribution  system:  and 

(2)  preliminary  data  identifying  potential 
surface  and  ground  water  resources  in  areas 
where  significant  numbers  of  citizens  exist 
without  adequate  water  distribution  systems. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  this  study 
by  such  means  and  In  such  manner  as  he 
deems  necessary,  and  Is  authorized  — 

(1)  to  make  use  of  qualified  personnel  in 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  to 
work  directly  through  State  and  local  health 
offlclals; 

(2)  to  make  use  of  the  personnel  and  re- 
sources  of  the  Farmers'   Home   Admlnlstra- 

tioa: 

(3)  to  make  use  of  private  consultants  as 
he  deems  necessairy;  and 

(4)  to  make  use  of  such  data  as  he  shall 
request  from  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  with  respect  to  the  location  of  poten- 
tial surface  and  ground  water  resources. 

ic)  The  resulU  of  such  survey  shall  be 
compiled  on  density  distribution  maps  mak- 
ing the  identiflcation  of  major  problem  areas 
readily  apparent. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  utilize  such  sur- 
vey as  the  basis  for  prescribing  such  regula- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  Implement  the 
provisions  of  this  .\ct. 

RtTRAI.    WATEE    council 

Sec.  5.   (a)   Tl^ere  is  established  the  Rural 
Water  Council  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
•Council" I    The  Council  shall  consist  of  the 
Secretarv.  who  shall  be  Chairman,  the  Sur- 
geon General,  the  Administrator  of  the  En- 
vironmental  Protection   Agency,   the   Secre- 
tary of  Housmg  and  Urban  Development,  and 
nine  additional  members  appointed  without 
regard  lo  the  clvU  service  laws  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the   Senate.    The    nine   additional    members 
shall  be  selected  from  among  ofHcers  of  State. 
Interstate,    regional    and    local "  government, 
agencies,  or  persons  representing  other  pub- 
lic or  private  interest  groups  contributing  to, 
affected  by.  or  concerned  with,  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  water  provided  to  rural  resi- 
dents. The  members  of  the  Council  shall  serve 
without  pay.  or  In  the  case  of  members  who 
are  Federal  officers  or  employes,  without  ad- 
ditional pay.  Of  the  members  first  appointed, 
three  shaU  be  appointed  for  iwo-yeai-  terms, 
three  shall  be  appointed  for  three-year  term.s. 
and  three  shall   be  appointed  for  four-year 
terms.    Each    memljer   appuiuted    thereafter, 
except  those  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  for 
the   renmmder    of    the    term    for    which    his 
predecessor  was  appointed,  shall  be  appointed 
for  a   three-year   term, 
(b)  The  Council  shall — 

(1 )  review  and  afllrm  preliminary  plans  for 
the  Rural  Drinking  Water  Survey  provided 
for  in  section  4.  and  determine  the  means  by 
which  the  appropriate  Federal  agencies  can 
oDtain  the  data  required  tor  that  Survey; 

(2)  consider  the  findings  and  results  ot  the 


Rural  Drtnktng  Water  Survey  and  det^rmiae 
the  me»Ds  by  which  the  appropri***  F»d«r»i 
agencies  shall  meet  the  needs  of  the  problem 
areas  defined  by  that  Survey  in  accordance 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act; 

( 3 )  oversee  implementation  of  Federal  pol- 
icy with  respect  to  rural  water  supply,  and 
conduct  studies  to  evaluate  the  implenoen- 
tatton  of  Federal  programs  to  meet  rural  wa- 
ter supply  needs;  and 

(4)  submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Con- 
gress explaining  the  progress  of  such  Federal 
programs  and  dellneaUng  aU  unmet  needs  in 
this  problem  area. 

water    QUALTTT    STAKDARD8 

Sec  6.  (a)  The  Surgeon  General  shall  con- 
tinuously review  the  rural  water  supply  proj- 
ects assisted  under  this  Act  to  determine 
whether  they  are  so  constructed  and  oper- 
ated as  to  complv  with  pubUc  health  drink- 
ing water  standards  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  In  the  performance  of  his  duties 
under  this  section,  the  Surgeon  General 
shall  require  an  annual  report  concerning 
project  compliance  from  the  appropriate 
agency  at  each  State  receiving  funds  uoder 
this  Act.  No  further  assistance  shall  be  given 
under  this  Act  to  any  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  while  such  recipient  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Surgeon  General  to  be  Ui  non- 
compliance with  the  public  health  drink- 
ing water  standards  established  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency. 

(b)  The  Surgeon  General  is  authorized  to 
cooperate  with  the  appropriate  State  agency 
to  provide  guidance  and  consultation  to  re- 
cipients of  assistance  under  this  Act  to  en- 
able such  recipients  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  section. 

RESEARCH,    TECHNICAt    ASSISTANCE.    AND 
INFORMATION 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct, 
and  U  authorized  to  make  grants  to  other 
appropriate  public  authorities,  institutions, 
organizations,  and  indlriduals  conducting, 
applied  and  theoretical  research  relating  to 
the  provision  of  adequate  water  quantity 
and  quality  for  rural  reskdents.  and  such  re- 
search may  Include  studies  relating  to  the 
safe  disposal  of  waste  waters. 

( b)  GraJits  under  this  section  may  be  made 
for  research  Into  the  utUlzatlon  of  improved 
rae<hods  of  establUhlng  rural  water  supply 
systems  In  accordance  with  minimum  health 
standards  at  costs  which  can  be  practically 
sustained.  Grants  may  also  be  made  under 
this  section  for  research  into  logistical  and 
management  innovations  taking  into  ac- 
count varied  regional  characteristics  and 
community  needs. 

(C)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  nsake 
grants  for  the  comprehensive  development 
of  plans  for  research  and  development  of 
projects  and  programs  authorized  or  as- 
sisted under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
avaUable  to  rural  residents  any  information 
resulting  from  any  research  authorized  or 
assisted  under  this  Act.  The  Secretary  shall 
also  utilize  Farm  Home  Administration 
offices  to  stimutote  local  Interest  In  develop- 
ing i\ew  »-ater  supply  systems  in  low  income 
rurail  areas. 

GRANTS   AND   LOANS   FOE   THE   CONSTRUCTION    OF 
RCRAL  WATER  SUPPLIES 

Sec.  3  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  not  to  exceed  an  a.ggregate  sum 
of  $100,000,000  in  any  fiscal  year  to  associa- 
tiotjs.  including  corporations,  not  operating 
for  profit,  and  public  and  quasi-public 
agencies,  for  the  estaWishment  of  rural 
water  supply  projecM  which  provide  water 
for  drinking  and  other  human  needs  and  for 
the  treatment  of  the  waste  water  thus  gen- 
erated in  such  manner  as  will  not  threaten 
human  liealth  or  the  environment. 

(b)   The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make 


or  Inaur*  loans  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate 
aum  of  »100.000.000  In  any  fiscal  year  to 
associations,  including  corporations,  not  op- 
erating for  profit,  and  public  and  quaal-pub- 
llc  agenclea,  for  the  establishment  of  rural 
water  supply  pro>ects  which  provide  waUr 
foe  drinking  and  other  human  needs  and  lor 
the  treatment  ot  the  waste  water  thus  gen- 
erated in  such  manner  as  will  not  threaten 
human  health  or  the  environment. 

(c)  In  approving  grants  and  loans  under 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shall — 

( 1 )  consider  the  intent  of  thta  Act  to 
achieve  parttv  In  rural  areas  with  the  level 
of  money  already  avaUable  foe  water  supply 
purposes  tn  urban  areas;  and 

(2)  give  tugbesi  priority  to  the  utUtia- 
tion  of  associations  comprised  of  low  Income 
rural  residenu  to  develop  water  supplies. 

(d)  This  Act  Is  not  Intended  to  diminish 
the  level  of  support  provided  by  the  Farm- 
ers' Home  Administration  for  such  projecte. 

INCENTIVE     GRANTS     rOR    RUUAL     WATX«     SUPPLT 

pioJEcrs 
Sec.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  not  to  exceed  an  aggregate  stim 
of  $20,000,000  m  any  fiscal  year  to  support 
the  organization  of  rural  water  supply  and 
waste  water  treatment  asaoclatlons.  If  be 
determinea.  In  eonsuttatlon  with  the  Ru«al 
Water  CXmncU,  la  the  esse  oi  each  such 
grant  that  such  grant  wUl  facUltate  the 
organizaUon  of  a  rural  water  supply  asso- 
ciation to  develop  a  project  to  implement 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  that,  because 
of  low  Income  or  insufflelent  consultation 
and  guidance,  rural  resWenU  In  the  rural 
area  to  be  affected  by  the  grant  are  unahle 
to  complete  Initial  orsanlzaig  requirements 
and  planning. 

(b>  Grants  under  this  section  shall  not 
exceed  ten  percent  of  the  reasonably  antic- 
ipated project  costs. 


STATEMENT  OF  CONGRESSMAN 
JACK  KEMP  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE 
TOWER-KEMP  PLAN 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  iMr.  Kimp)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday, 
the  Republican  National  Coovention  will 
open  in  Miami  Beach.  The  central  pur- 
pose of  the  ccmvention,  of  course,  will  be 
to  renominate  the  Nixon-Agnew  ticket, 
but  there  is  other  important  business  be- 
fore the  delegates  concerning  the  stnK- 
ture  of  the  Republican  Party  in  the  yeai-s 
ahead.  Thus,  it  is  that  during  this  week 
prior  to  the  formal  opening  of  the  con- 
vention extensive  discussion  is  taking 
place  before  the  various  convention  com- 
mittees on  two  vitaUy  important  issues: 
The  first  concerns  the  question  of  the 
means  by  which  the  party  will  attempt  to 
attract  growing  numbers  of  young  peo- 
ple, youth,  and  women;  and  the  question 
of  delegate  reapportionment. 

In  oooperaUon  with  other  Republican 
Members  of  the  House,  I  have  attempted 
in  recent  weeks  to  devise  a  plan  for  the 
party's  future  which  will,  in  fact,  make 
it  as  hospitable  as  poesihle  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  electorate,  regardless  of 
age.  sex.  race,  or  regional  affiliation. 

On  the  question  of  delegate  apportion- 
ment, the  relevant  committees  of  the 
party  are  now  weighing  the  merits  of  a 
wide  variety  of  proposals.  AU  of  these. 
I  think,  have  been  i>ut  forward  in  a  cxm- 
structive  manner  and  deserve  careful 
study.  All  of  them,  without  exception,  at- 
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tempt  to  answer  the  difficult  question  of 
how  best  to  measure  Republican  senti- 
ment across  the  land.  As  Senator  James 
Buckley  of  New  York  stated  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  last  Monday,  good 
and  decent  men  can  and  will  reasonably 
disagree  on  how  best  to  ascertain  that 
sentiment.  Some  believe  that  it  ought  to 
be  related  primarily  to  population  or  the 
size  of  the  voter  turnout.  Others  believe 
that,  while  differences  in  State  popula- 
tion should  be  accounted  for,  there  are 
other  considerations  no  less  deserving 
of  support — considerations  which  go  to 
the  nature  of  our  Federal  system  and 
which  recognize  that,  if  the  nominees  of 
the  party  are  to  be  victorious,  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  as  well  as  the  size 
of  Republican  strength  must  be  ac- 
counted for. 

As  anyone  who  has  ever  tried  to  draw 
up  an  apportionment  scheme  can  testi- 
fy, the  task  of  devising  a  scheme  pleas- 
ing to  most  is  a  tortuous  one.  No  matter 
what  the  plan  is,  some  are  bound  to 
feel  that  their  interests  are  inadequately 
accommodated  imder  it.  The  trick,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  fo  develop  a  plan  which 
distributes  both  its  benefits  and  its  bur- 
dens in  an  equitable  manner,  one  which 
neither  penalizr^  nor  rewards  any  seg- 
ment of  the  parly  or  section  of  the  coun- 
try unreasonably.  Most  of  the  plans  now 
under  consideration  make  an  earnest  ef- 
fort to  accomplish  that  goal,  but  they 
have  aroused  considerable  controversy, 
particularly  within  those  States  and  re- 
gions that  will  lose  delegate  strength  if 
the  plans  are  adopted. 

After  studying  these  plans  over  the 
past  several  weeks,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  many  of  the  criticisms 
raised  against  them  were  valid  and  just, 
and  that  the  opposition  was  sufficiently 
widespread  to  raise  doubts  about  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  plans  once  they 
reached  the  floor  of  the  convention.  It 
was  for  that  reason  that  I  sought  an 
alternative  plan,  one  which  would  have 
a  high  probability  of  success  without 
penalizing  one  segment  of  the  party 
at  the  expense  of  another.  After  talking 
with  others  in  Washington  and  Miami. 
I  became  convinced  that  we  would  have 
to  try  to  accomplish  this  goal. 

Accordingly,  I  was  pleased  to  join 
with  Senator  John  Tower  in  offenng 
a  compromise  plan — dubbed  by  some  as 
the  "Miami  Compromise" — to  the  party. 
This  plan  is,  I  believe,  the  most  equita- 
ble of  all  that  have  been  proposed  thus 
far. 

It  accommodates  the  interests  of  the 
large  urban  States  by  granting  them  an 
increased  share  of  delegate  strength 
over  against  the  present  rule;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  that  relative  increase  in 
strength  for  the  large  urban  States  is 
not  bought  at  the  price  of  unreasonably 
diminishing  the  strength  of  the  small 
States.  Moreover,  I  believe  that  this 
compromise  does  a  better  job  than  other 
proposals  at  distributing  delegate 
strength  over  the  entire  Nation — mak- 
ing it  difficult  for  any  one  region  to 
dominate  the  others.  And  for  these 
reasons,  I  believe,  it  wUl  attract  grow- 
ing sutiport  among  the  members  of  the 
relevant  committees  of  the  convention, 
and  eventually  among  the  delegates 
themselves. 
I  know  that  it  has  been  charged  by 


some  that  those  of  u.s  from  the  larger 
States  have  no  business  supporting  plan.s 
that  do  not  maximize  the  strength  of  our 
own  States  as  compared  to  the  rest  of  the 
country.  Indeed,  some  are  even  saying 
that  Senator  Tower  and  myself  are  •sell- 
ing out"  the  interests  of  our  own  State 
parties  by  trying  to  put  forward  a  com- 
promise plan  of  the  kind  we  proposed 
yesterday. 

Although  I  appreciate  the  concern  of 
the  people  who  feel  this  way.  I  must  re- 
ject the  premises  on  which  they  are  bas- 
ing their  charges.  We  are  all  members  of 
a  national  party  trying  to  win  national 
elections.  Therefore,  we  must  accommo- 
date other  interests  in  addition  to  our 
own  self-interest. 

We  must  work  to  reach  a  reasonable 
working  compromise  .satisfactory  to  the 
large  majority  of  our  delegates.  This  is 
what  Senator  Tower  and  I — along  with 
others — are  trying  to  do. 

Furthermore,  those  who  charge  that 
we  are  selling  out  fail  to  point  out  that 
under  our  compromi.se  plan  New  York 
would  gain  votes  should  we  carry  for  the 
President  this  fall  To  be  .specific,  our 
delegate  total  would  jump  from  its  pres- 
ent 88  to  102.  This  can  hardly  be  called 
a  "sell-out"  and  I.  for  one.  resist  the 
charge  that  it  is. 

I  am  naturally  pleased  that  this  com- 
promise plan  has  received  the  strong  en- 
dorsement of  Senator  Robert  Dole, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  I  am  also  gratified  that  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  of  the  Sen- 
ate. Hugh  Scott,  has  also  praised  the 
compromise  formula.  Senator  Scott's 
support,  I  believe,  is  the  best  possible  ar- 
gument one  could  make  agamst  those 
who  have  alleged  that  the  compromise 
works  unfairly  against  the  interests  of 
the  large,  urban  States,  especially  tho.se 
In  the  East  And  Senator  Dole's  support 
suggests,  at  th*;  very  least,  that  the  plan 
is  also  acceptable  to  the  smaller  States. 
We  have,  at  last,  found  a  plan  worthy  of 
support  of  all  segments  of  the  party,  a 
plan  that  will  produce  both  geoKraphical 
balance  and  ideological  moderation.  I 
urge  my  Republican  colleagues  to  study 
the  plan  and  to  support  it. 

I  am  inserting  information  on  our  plan 
at  the  conclusion  of  these  remark.s,  along 
with  an  analysis  of  the  other  plan  now 
being  considered  in  Miami. 

The  subcommittee  of  the  Republican 
National  Committees  Rules  Committee 
charged  with  responsibility  in  this  area 
voted  last  night  to  report  out  a  plan  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  William  S.  Powers  of 
Colorado.  Our  plan  will  go  to  the  full 
rules  committee  today  in  the  form  of  a 
mii:ority  report. 

Mr.  Power's  plan  is  interesting  and 
represents  a  lot  of  thought.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  I  feel  it  fails  to  provide 
the  balance  between  competing  interests 
that  I  have  discussed  today. 

The  Powers  plan  would  enlarge  the 
convention  and  thereby  give  almost 
everyone  a  few  more  delegates.  But  at 
the  same  time  it  would  shift  ixiwer  .sig- 
nificantly toward  the  10  largest  States 
to  the  detriment  of  the  .small  and  middle- 
sized  States. 

We.  therefore,  believe  that  it  will  be 
defeated  in  the  full  comnuttee  as  we  try 
to  reach  a  reasonable  middle  ground  that 


will    allow   us   to   leave   Miami   with   a 
united  party. 

I  include  the  remarks  of  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader  Gerald  R,  Ford 
at  this  point 
Statement  bt  Representative  Gerald  R  Ford 

The  Tower-Kemp  compromise  Republican 
Convention  rule  change  regarding  state  rep- 
resentation at  future  conventions  appear.s  to 
properly  distribute  representation  between 
the  small  states  and  the  large. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  present  bonus 
system  discriminates  against  the  large  states. 
such  as  Michigan.  The  Tower-Kemp  compro- 
mi.se  eliminates  this  kind  of  discrimination. 
It  .'^eems  to  me  it  is  fair  to  both  large  states 
and  small. 

While  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Michigan 
delegation,  I  believe  the  Tower-Kemp  com- 
promise because  it  is  national  in  scope  is 
worthy  of  the  most  careful  consideration  by 
the  Convention  Rules  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Republicans,  we  must 
recognize  the  national  nature  of  our 
party.  Tliis  election  year  will  see  a  major 
realinement  of  voters  and  I  want  to  en- 
courage it.  My  desire  to  improve  the  rela- 
tive composition  of  State  delegations  at 
our  Convention  stems  from  what  I  view 
as  two  fundamental  requirements  of  the 
Repubhcan  Party:  First,  the  need  to  help 
broaden  the  base  of  the  party,  and  sec- 
ond, in  light  of  the  Ripon  suit,  the  need 
to  develop  a  system  of  rewarding  Repub- 
lican success  that  does  not  penalize 
smaller  traditionally  Republican  States, 
and  yet  accovmts  for  the  voting  strength 
of  larger  States. 

Havmg  been  a  part  of  the  House  ad 
hoc  reform  group,  I  am  convinced  that 
reforms  along  the  lines  presented  by  the 
ad  hoc  recommendations  will  lead  to  a 
more  broadly  based  party.  Our  group  did 
not,  however,  formally  touch  on  the  pres- 
ent question  of  delegate  distribution 
among  the  several  States,  which  is  the 
question  to  which  the  Percy  plan  ad- 
dresses itself. 

I  have,  since  the  House  reforms  were 
made  public,  studied  Senator  Percy's 
plan.  I  have  serious  reservations  about 
it.  Other  Republicans  obviously  have  res- 
ervations as  well.  The  Percy  plan  places 
too  great  a  reward  with  States  solely  by 
reason  of  their  voting  strength.  While 
that  should  remain  one  criterion,  equally 
important  is  the  effort  given  to  the  elec- 
tion of  a  President.  This  should  be  a 
prime  criterion  for  an  incentive.  The 
compromise  incorporates  both  criteria. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  what  the  Percy 
plan  does  is  strengthen  the  Northea,stem 
States  but  at  the  expense  of  other  re- 
gions. Though  I  am  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  New  York,  there 
is  no  honest  justification  for  that  kind 
of  plan.  Penalizing  those  States  which 
traditionally  have  helped  the  Republican 
cause  nationally,  and  rewarding  those 
States  which  have  not  in  real  terms — 
electoral  votes — contributed  to  victory  on 
the  national  ticket,  is  inequitable  and 
unrealistic.  The  Miami  compromise  does 
not  pose  that  threat.  What,  it  seems  to 
me  we  want  to  do  is  strike  a  balance  be- 
tween those  States  that  make  an  elec- 
toral vote  contribution,  and  those  that 
deliver  high  vote  totals  by  reason  of  their 
population  but  do  not  deliver  the  elec- 
toral votes. 

In  my  home  State  of  New  York,  under 
the  Miami  compromise,  our  strength  in 
the  1972  convention  would  be  less  than 
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under  the  prwBt  rule  30.  However  the  ^^^;i^^^^'^^^i^^,^:  SS^SlttnT*  popouoon  «i«t«l  ino«x- 

construct  of  the  Miami  compromise  to-  "^^.^^^'^^^i^Sr.  khZT^oU  equal  to  urm  or  bouu.. 

sures  that  a  New  York  victory  for  the  ^.^^  ^^  ^mtanX  vot*.  i*  *»»•  «>•«  eMminetf  by  »  numbw  of  con- 
President  would  result  in  an  increase  to  rbmt  stiktM  oarrtad  by  tb«  RepubUoan  stttutlonal  autbocttlM  who  bMaw  tbat  it  la 
New  Y«t  dtiegatlon  strraigth  f  rt«n  88  PrMUtantlal  caiuUdaU  wlU  rMalve  a  booua  of  oonalrtaiit  wtttj  tha  standarda  let  out  in  re- 
delegates  to  102  delegates.  There  is  no  tbr««  votMidUB40%  of  tbalretoetoralooUSff*  cent  court  dwslBlona. 

ouestion  that  there  is  a  risk  tovolved,  vote.  In  oomputing  thia  utter  b<Hiua  aU                                    

but  I  think  it  is  one  worth  taktag.  Under  fraction,  wiu  be  ^^^^l^^*^  •«**  AMAi-rmm 

the  chairmanship  of  Oovemor  Rocke-  i*^'^"                       «i«i^*-  ^^  analysing  the  eS^rt  of  the  Kfiami  Com- 

feller,  and  the  coohairmanshlp  of  Sen-  Kentucky  ha«  nine  (8)  electoral  vote*  and  pronUae  we  ha»e  applied  It  to  two  •ltua».r<na; 

ators  Jattts  and  Buckliy,  the  New  York  ^^^^  Republican  the  laat  time.  Therefore,  if  one  real  and  one  hypothetical 

Committee  for  the  Rejection  of  the  Pres-  ^^  ^„  to  |^,piy  the  •oompromlae"  formuU  Plret.  we  reallocated  the  preeent  oonven- 

idMit  can  carry  New  York  for  the  Presi-  Kentuoky-a    vote    would    be    computed    as  tlon  on  the  baala  of  the  new  plan  and  then 

^.7t  ~^  NnvMnhM-  follows  compared  it  to  the  aUooatton  under  Rule  30. 

***^'  '^     22^?^'  oA^otlnn  of  other  ,.  Thtaoorreepond.  roughly  to  what  one  might 

Together  with  "»«  adoption  of  other     ^    ^^^  ^^^  electoral  vote-ax9 is  conauto,  r'nonnal-l^tlonBhlp  between  tte 

reforms  along  with  the  Miami  compro-     2   a  3  vote  bonus 3  ,„iou,  gt^tee 

raise,  the  Republican  Party  should  be  to  3    a   bonus  equal  to  40%   of  9  or  3.6  second,  we  woilced  out  the  appUoaMe  flg- 

excelloit  shape  to  hdp  build  what  has  (rounded  up  to  ttxe  next  hlgheet  ^„,,  awumlng  a  50  state  OOP  Prealdantlal 

become  known  as  the  "emergmg  Repub-             whole  number) ♦  sweep.  ThU  gltee  ua  a  slightly  different  pic- 

lican  majority."  ^  *»«*•  «>*  course,  as  many  more  states  receive 

I  include  the  followtog.                                        "^^^  "  bonus  votes. 

TH«   Miami   Oomwombk  If  this  plan  had  been  appUed  to  the  1972  Each  analysis  was  done  on  a  regional  and 

„^      ..^,.^t   nr»iT.mmi>«"   penr*M»nta   an  convention  the  delegate  total  would  be  1331  national  basis. 

J^    t  ^S^SLS^'^^birKate  a?  as  compared  to  13«  under  rule  30.  The  maxl-  In  each   Instance  we  ha,e  computed  the 

r^SS^  f^rmSTtLSTTu  meet  the  crltl-  mum  number  of  delegate,  under  this  plan  percentage   of  the   total  conventloo   vote   a 

c^^yetod^t«lMt  the  current  rule  with-  (assuming    a    OOP    Presidential    sweep)    U  state  receive,  under  Rule  80  and  the  Miami 

out  seriously  upsetting  the  current  regional  1*78.  Ctompromlee.  as  weU  as  the  gain  or  loss  both 

balance  within  the  party.  Th**  9^°^  maintaUas  roughly  the  same  geo-  absolutely  and  on  a  percentage  basis. 


SHIfT  IN  CONVENTION  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  VARIOUS  STATES  UNDER  THE  MIAMI 
CCMPBOMISt  PLAN 


Rule  30 


Munu  compromiie 


SUle 


Actual  AetuK 

dalcfate  d<l«ci« 

Perctnl  votes       PeiWBl  »ot»s 


Alabami LM  18 

Alaska ••  jj 

Arizona }-J{  JJ 

Arkansas - \.3*  ij 

Calitornta.. .'•13  » 

Cotora*!. ;.«*  2; 

Connactiort l-M  ZZ 

Ddawara. .W  '5 

District  ol  Columbii ..«{  JJ 

Florida      2.97  « 

Gwgll \n  24 

HawaN LM  jJ 

KWw... l.W  {* 

Illinois - J.31  5« 

in*»~ m;  II 

Iowa 1.64  22 

Kansas l.«  M 

Kentucky - l-7«  « 

Louisiana l-«9  20 

Mam*       .»  » 

Maryland !•??  ?. 

MassachusMs 2.S3  M 

Michigan.. 3.S7  « 

Minnesota 1.93  26 

Mississippi - ■?/  U 

Missouri 2.23  30 

MonUna -..-  1.04  14 

Nebraska „ l- 19  16 

Nevada. '.89  12 

New  Hampshire 1-04  14 

NewJersey.... 2-97  40 

NewMexics 1-04  14 

NewYork 6.54  M 

North  Carotina 2.38  32 

North  Dakota *9  j2 

Ohio         4.16  » 

Oklahoma 1-64  22 

Oregon.. 1.34  18 

Pennsylvania 4.4S  60 

Rhode  Island -W  J 

South  Carolina.... 163  22 

South  Oikoto 1.04  14 

Tannossao 1-93  26 

Texas... 3.SI  H 

Ul»lt- - iw  J« 

Vermont «9  U 

Virginia 2.23  30 

WashinftHl l.7»  24 

WestVirjinia 1.34  18 

Wisconsin 2.08  » 

Wyonlnf •••  12 

Guam-Puerto-Rico-Viriin  Islafldt.. .81  11 


1.36 
.83 
1.36 
.91 
8.40 
1.51 
1.21 
.83 
.45 
3.33 
1.82 
.61 
.98 
5.00 
2.6S 
1.74 
1. 51 
1.89 
1. 51 
.61 
1.51 
2.12 
3.18 
1.51 
1.06 
2.42 
.98 
1.14 
.83 
.98 
3.33 
.98 
6.21 
2.6S 
.83 
4.77 
1.74 
1.36 
4.0« 
.61 
1.74 
.98 
2.04 
3.94 
.98 
.83 
2.42 
1.36 
.91 
2.27 
.83 
.83 


18 
11 
18 
12 
111 
20 
16 
11 
6 
44 
24 
8 
13 
66 
35 
23 
20 
25 
20 
8 

20 
28 
42 
20 
14 
32 
13 
15 
II 
13 
U 
13 
82 
35 
11 
63 
23 
18 
54 
8 

23 
13 
27 
52 
13 
11 
32 
18 
12 
30 
U 
II 


Pereenl- 

afeol 

change 


+« 

-7 

4-2 

-32 

+18 

+1 

-26 

-7 

-33 

+12 

+2 

-41 

-6 

+16 

+11 

+6 

+  1 

+6 

+  1 

+3 

-22 

-W 

-11 

-22 

+9 

-1-9 

-6 

-4 

-7 

—6 

+12 

-6 

—5 

+  11 

-7 

+15 

•f6 

+1 

-« 

+3 

+7 

-6 

+4 

-7 

+.» 

-24 
-32 

+» 
-7 
+2 
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Rata  10 


Stat* 


Parcral 


ActtMi 

leiMi 

vota 


(sweap 


Pwoat 


isro<K 
76) 


Actaal 
U 


Alatiama 

Alaaka 

AriiOM 

Arkansas.. 

Calitornia 

Caiorade 

Connacticvt 

Datswire 

District  ot  Colnmta. 

Florida  .      

Gsorgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho.   — 

Illinois 

IndiaM 

lOfrtL-. 


Kentucky. 


Maine-.- 

Marytaed 

MssneinMatts. 


Misapan 

Moatma 

Nabraska 

Navada 

NawHam^ira. 

Now  Jansy 

NawMsxics 

NawYor* 

North  Caraliaa.. 
North  Oakota  — 

Ohio 

OkWiaan- 

Oraton 

Ptanayhnoia... 
Rhada  Island.... 
SOMthCatDlMa.. 
SoaOiMioia... 

Ta»s 

Utah- 

Viffiaia 

Wasfciagsa 

Wastrirtfma... 


Gsasi,  Psarto  Rico,  aad  Vinia  l! 


Hats 


UIlM  . 


Id  at 


1.26 

18 

1.69 

25 

+34 

(9 

12 

.75 

11 

-16 

1.34 

18 

1.22 

18 

-9 

1.34 

18 

1.22 

19 

-9 

7.13 

96 

7.52 

HI 

+5 

1.49 

20 

1.3« 

20 

-9 

i.a 

22 

l.SC 

23 

-4 

.B 

12 

.75 

11 

-16 

.67 

9 

.75 

11 

+12 

2.97 

40 

2.99 

44 

0 

1.71 

24 

2.17 

32 

+22 

1.04 

14 

.98 

13 

-15 

1.04 

14 

.99 

13 

-15 

4.31 

58 

4.47 

69 

+4 

2.38 

32 

2.37 

35 

0 

1.64 

22 

I  59 

23 

-5 

1.49 

20 

1.36 

20 

-8 

1.78 

24 

1.69 

25 

-5 

1.49 

20 

1.93 

27 

+23 

.59 

8 

.99 

13 

+49 

1.93 

26 

1.93 

27 

-5 

2.53 

34 

2.5! 

37 

-I 

3.57 

48 

3.69 

54 

+3 

1.93 

26 

1.93 

27 

-5 

.97 

14 

1.36 

29 

-H9 

2.23 

30 

2.17 

32 

-3 

1.04 

14 

.89 

13 

-IS 

1.19 

16 

1.02 

15 

-M 

.89 

12 

1.75 

11 

-19 

1.04 

14 

.99 

13 

-15 

2.97 

40 

2.99 

44 

0 

1.04 

14 

.89 

13 

-15 

6.54 

88 

6.91 

102 

+6 

2.38 

32 

2.J7 

35 

0 

.89 

12 

.75 

U 

-16 

4.16 

56 

4.27 

a 

-3 

1.64 

22 

1.S9 

a 

-5 

1.J4 

18 

1.22 

19 

—9 

4.4< 

68 

4.61 

99 

-3 

.59 

8 

.89 

13 

+96 

1.61 

22 

L56 

23 

—4 

1.04 

14 

.89 

13 

-15 

1.93 

26 

1.93 

27 

-5 

3.H 

52 

4.47 

19 

+W 

L04 

14 

.89 

U 

-15 

.99 

12 

.74 

11 

-W 

2.a 

30 

2.17 

32 

-3 

1.79 

24 

L99 

2S 

-S 

l.M 

IB 

1.22 

19 

-9 

2.09 

29 

2.03 

m 

-2 
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12 
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11 

-19 

.11 

11 

.61 

9 
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HOSPITALS   OVERCHARGE    MEDI- 
CARE  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  AspiN)  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  .since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  medicai-e  program  in  1967 
US.  hospitals  have  probably  overcharged 
the  medicare  program  by  more  than  $300 
million.  Pervasive  mismanagement,  ad- 
mmistrative  procedures,  and  incomplete 
audits  by  HEW  and  private  insurance 
companies  such  as  Blue  Cross  are  the 
causes  of  these  massive  overcharges 

Federal  funds  have  been  used  to  pay 
for  private-duty  nurses.  TV  sets,  and 
telephone  service  to  medicare  patients — 
all  illegal  under  the  Federal  law.  These 
abuses  are  detailed  in  a  recent  General 
Accounting  Office  report.  The  GAO  au- 
dited 14  hospitals  in  five  States  and  dis- 
covered that  nearly  $500,000  had  been 
illegally  charged  to  medicare  out  of  a 
total  of  $20  million  paid  in  medicare 
claims  to  the  hospitals.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  paid  approximately  $19  bil- 
lion to  hospitals  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram since  its  beginning  in  1967. 

If  HEW  and  Blue  Cross  administer  the 
whole  medicare  program  as  indicated  by 
the  sample  in  this  GAO  report,  then  the 
Federal  Government  has  t)een  gypped  of 
approximately  $380  million.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  GAO 
officials  have  told  me  that  the  mistakes 
and  overcharges  found  in  the  GAO  sam- 
ple were  "common"  among  other  hospi- 
tals. 

The  overpayments  are  the  fault  of 
HEW  and  its  contractors  such  as  Blue 
Cross — not  the  hospitals  themselves.  The 
HEW  regxilatlons  are  overcomplicated  in 
some  instances,  and  in  other  cases 
needed  regulations  are  nonexistent.  In 
addition  there  is  no  evidence  of  any 
wrongdoing  by  the  hospitals. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Blue  Cross  and 
other  private  insurance  companies  su- 
pervise the  audit  and  payment  of  medi- 
care to  individual  hospitals. 

HEW  permitted  the  hospitals  to 
charge  the  medicare  progrsun  for  the 
cost  of  research,  education,  and  commer- 
cial activities  of  the  hospital  not  related 
to  the  care  of  the  patients. 

In  addition.  HEW  has  not  prescribed 
regulations  that  prevent  the  hospitals 
from  collecting  more  for  the  service  of 
a  hospital-based  doctor  than  his  normal 
fees.  The  result  of  HEW's  sloppiness  is 
that  the  hospitals  are  paid  excessive  fees 
for  the  work  of  their  doctors. 

A  complicated  medicare  payment  for- 
mula involving  two  diflferent  payment 
schedules  has  enabled  some  hospitals  to 
be  paid  twice  for  the  fringe  benefits  al- 
located to  their  resident  doctors. 

The  medicare  program  is  also  illegally 
paying  some  of  the  bad  debts  of  former 
patients.  According  to  the  GAO  30  per- 
cent of  the  bad  debts  charged  to  medi- 
care by  some  19  hospitals  should  be  paid 
by  the  States  through  their  medicaid  or 
old-age  assistance  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  am  calling  upon 
HEW's  Secretary,  Elliot  Richardson,  to 
tighten  up  and  simplify  the  regulations 
so  that  the  proper  benefits  are  paid  to 


the  needy  and  that  hospitals  are  not 
inadvertently  overcompensated  for  their 
services. 

In  a  separate  report  recently  issued  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  the  GAO 
reports  that  millions  of  dollars  of  over- 
charges resulting  from  the  medicare  pro- 
gram have  never  been  repaid  by  some 
300  institutions  that  have  terminated 
their  participation  in  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  program. 


POSTAL  RATES 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr  Daniels)  is  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  introduced  today  legis- 
lation which  would  restore  to  the  coun- 
try a  service  abridged  by  U.S.  Postal 
Service.  On  July  6.  the  postal  rate  for 
magazines  and  newspapers  was  increased 
by  an  average  of  127  percent.  Magazines 
and  newspapers  render  a  service  to  the 
American  people  which  far  outweighs 
any  extra  revenue  an  increased  second- 
class  po.stal  rate  might  bring  to  the  Postal 
Corporation. 

The  effective  dissemination  of  news, 
mt'oi-mation.  and  ideas  is  critically  neces- 
sary in  a  free  coimtry.  People  need  to 
know  what  is  happening  in  their  govern- 
ment. Indeed,  they  have  an  absolute  right 
to  know.  That  right  can  only  be  exercised 
if  there  is  an  effective  means  of  dissemi- 
nating the  printed  word  to  the  people. 
The  need  of  the  American  people  to  know 
and  understand  what  their  Government 
is  doing  cannot  be  abridged  by  the  short- 
sighted and  parochial  philosophy  that 
the  Postal  Corporation  must  show  a  rate 
of  return  favorably  compaitible  to  Gen- 
eral Motors,  ITT,  or  Kelloggs  Com 
Flakes. 

The  fact  is.  Congress  intent  in  estab- 
lishing the  Postal  Corporation  was  not 
the  maximization  of  profits.  Congress 
intent  was  clearly  to  improve  the  mail 
service  and  it  chose  to  establish  a  semi- 
independent  corporate  bureaucracy  over 
a  Government  bureaucracy  only  because 
It  was  convinced  that  the  former  could 
more  effectively  provide  the  American 
people  with  better  service.  It  was  never 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  to  establish  an 
enterprise  which  would  limit  ser\^ce  in 
order  to  maximize  profits.  Through  this 
bill  Congress  will  not  be  interfering  with 
the  Postal  Service.  The  Postal  Service  is 
a  Federal  entity  over  which  the  Congress 
has  retained  control  and  through  which 
Congress  may  express  and  effect  a  na- 
tional purpose. 

Magazines,  periodicals,  and  news- 
papers have  always  provided  the  Ameri- 
can people  with  a  relatively  inexpensive 
source  of  information.  Until  the  Postal 
Corporation's  unilateral  action  to  end 
what  has  been  a  200-year  practice,  it  has 
been  the  national  puiTaose  to  provide 
maximum  opportunity  to  facilitate  the 
dissemination  of  ideas.  The  blind  and 
slavish  allegiance  to  the  profit  sheet  is 
neither  in  the  national  interest  nor  is  it 
consistent  with  American  freedom. 

I  would  like  to  draw  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  a  similar  bill  was 


introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson  of  Wiscon.sin.  Mr.  Nel- 
son's remarks,  with  which  I  associate 
myself,  include  tin  extensive  history  of 
Federal  support  of  postal  rales  for  pe- 
riodicals as  well  as  editorials  from  many 
newspapers  and  periodicals  and  appear 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  28, 
1972,  on  page  227{»8. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

HR     16393 
A    bill    to   encourage    and   support    the   dis- 
semination   of    news,    opinion,    scienllflc, 
cultural,  and  educational  matter  through 
the  maUs 

Be  xt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
101(a)  of  title  39.  United  States  Code,  is/ 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  second  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Postal  Service  ':hall  also  be  obligated  to  pro- 
vide postal  .services  at  rates  which  will  en- 
courage and  .support  the  widest  possible  dis- 
semination of  news,  opinion,  scientific,  cul- 
tural, and  educational  matter." 

(b)  Section  101  id)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read:  Postal 
rates  shall  be  established  to  apportion  the 
costs  of  all  postal  operations  to  all  users  of 
the  mall  on  a  fair  and  equitable  ba.sls  that 
takes  into  consideration  all  a.spects  of  postal 
policy." 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  Subchapter  V  of  chapter  36  of 
title  39.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  section  3683  the  following 
new  section: 

■■§  3683A.    Prohlbiiion    against    a    per    piece 
.surcharge 

•'Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  title,  the  rates  of  postage  established  lor 
matter  mailed  under  former  sections  4358 
and  4359  of  this  title  may  not  include  a  per 
piece  charge  that  Is  added  to  the  basic  rate 
of  postage  established  for  such  mail  mat- 
ter," 

ibi  The  anaysis  of  such  subchapter,  pre- 
ceding section  3601,  is  amended  by  inserting 
between  Items  3683  and  3684  the  following 
new  item: 

"3683A.  Prohibition  against  a  per  piece  sur- 
charge.". 

Sec.  3.  <a)(l)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  36 
of  title  39,   United  Slates  Code,   is  amended 
by  inserting  after  section  3626  the  following 
new  section 
".5  3626A.  Special  publication  rate 

■  Each  rate  of  reduced  postage  adopted 
under  sectio-  3626  of  this  title  for  matter 
mailed  under  former  sections  4358  and  4359 
of  this  title  shall  be  at  the  rates  that  existed 
for  such  matter  on  June  1,  1972.  for  the  first 
two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of 
each  issue  mailed.  The  sender  shall  deter- 
mine which  copies  of  each  issue  that  are  to 
be  sent  at  the  rates  provided  under  this  sec- 
tion. ' 

(2)   The  analysis  of  such  subchapter,  pre- 
ceding section  3601.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
between  Items  3626  and  3627  the   following 
new  Item : 
"3626A  Special  publication  rate." 

(bi  Section  240Uc)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  3626"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3626.  and  3626A". 

Sec.  4.  Section  3626  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended — 

111  by  inserting  in  clause  ( 1 ) .  after  "4654 
(b|  and  (c)".  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"and  for  the  nonadverttslng  portion  of  mall 
under  former  section  4359.":  and 

(2)  by  amending  clause  (2)  by— 

(Ai  striking  out  "4359,":  and 

(B)  inserting  after  "4654(a)  "  a  comma  and 
the  following:  "and  for  the  advertising  por- 
tion of  mall  under  former  section  4359". 
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OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS:    MAJOR 
POLICY  ISSUES 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  genUeman  from 
Indiana,  (Mr.  Hamilton)  is  recognized 
for  45  minutes. 

Mr  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  gov- 
ernments at  aU  levels— Federal.  State, 
and  local— the  most  difficult  problems 
concerning  the  public  elementary  and 
secondarj'  schools  have  to  do  with  insur- 
ing equality  of  educational  opportunity. 

Tills  is  a  hard  concept  to  define  con- 
cisely, but  the  formulation  adopted  by 
the  President's  Commission  on  School 
Finance  is  perhaps  as  satisfactory  as  any. 
They  sUted  that  equality  meant  insur- 
ing "to  all  children  equal  access  to  edu- 
cation that  is  good  enough  to  meet  their 
individual  needs  and  the  collective  de- 
mands of  a  growing  economy  in  a  demo- 
cratic society." 

Concern  about  equal  educational  op- 
portunity iias  risen  for  two  principal 
reasons:  First,  the  existence  of  gross  m- 
equities  in  the  system  of  funding  the 
public  schools  and  second,  the  need  to 
upgrade  the  quahty  of  education  pro- 
vided to  minority  groups,  especially 
blacks. 

I      FDUCATIONAL    FINANCE 

Reform  of  the  .system  of  financing  the 
public  schools  has  bec6me  an  urgent  ne- 
cessity. Public  dissatisfaction  is  growing 
with  the  existing  funding  methods, 
which  distribute  financial  resources  and 
fiscal  burdens  unequally.  In  many  areas, 
particularly  in  the  large  cities,  rising 
costs  have  outstripped  available  school 
revenue.  In  several  States,  the  courts 
have  made  change  mandatory  by  invali- 
dating existing  school  fimding  systems. 

INEOUrrlES    IN    SCHOOL    n'NDINC 

More  money  does  not  necessarily  mean 
better  education.  Per-pupil  costs  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  countrj-  and  within 
individual  States  because  of  cost-of-liv- 
ing differentials,  the  size  and  composi- 
tion of  the  student  body,  transportation 
needs,  and  many  other  factors. 

Nevertheless,  existing  dispanties  in  fi- 
nancial resources  are  so  great  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  students  in  the 
poorer  districts  are  placed  at  a  substan- 
tial educational  disadvantage. 

These  disparities  show  up  in  a  variety 
of  statistical  indicators:  school  district 
financial  abiUty — usually  measured  in 
terms  of  property  valuation  per  student — 
school  revenue  per  pupil,  and  school  ex- 
penditures per  pupil.  In  the  extreme 
cases,  the  ratio  between  the  wealthiest 
and  poorest  districts  in  a  single  State  is 
as  high  as  85:1  in  financial  ability,  3.9:1 
in  revenue  per  pupil,  and  24 : 1  in  expendi- 
tures per  pupil.  For  half  of  the  States, 
the  corresponding  ratios  are  greater  than 
6.4:1  in  financial  ability,  1.8:1  in  reve- 
nue per  pupil,  and  2.8:1  in  expenditures 
per  pupil.  The  figures  for  Indiana  are 
17:1.  3.8:1.  and  2.2:1.  respectively. 

The  principal  cause  of  these  differen- 
tials is  reliance  on  the  local  property  tax 
as  the  major  source  of  school  revenues. 
In  1971-72,  52  percent  of  all  school  reve- 
nues came  from  local  sources,  and  80 
percent  of  all  local  education  revenues 
came  from  the  property  tax. 

Since  property  wealth  bears  no  rela- 
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tiotwhip  to  school  population  or  other 
determinants  of  educational  need,  there 
are  great  inequities  in  the  amounts  of 
revenue  that  different  districts  can  raise 
and  the  tax  burdens  they  are  required  to 
bear.  A  typical  example  was  mentioned 
by  Minnesota  Gov.  Wendell  Ander- 
son when  he  proposed  a  new  system  of 
school  finance  to  his  State's  legislature. 
Citing  two  school  districts  near  Minne- 
apolis, he  pointed  out  that  one  levied  a 
tax  of  $581  on  a  $20,000  home  in  order  to 
spend  $536  per  pupil,  while  the  other 
levied  $369  on  a  similar  home  in  order 
to  spend  $837  per  pupil.  For  the  poorer 
district,  this  meant  levying  30  percent 
more  taxes  on  a  home  of  the  same  value 
in  order  to  provide  64  percent  as  much 
revenue  per  pupil. 

HEAVIEB    EDUCATIONAL    BURDENS 

School  costs  have  been  rising  steadily 
in  recent  years.  Per  pupil  expenditures 
in  elementary  and  secondary  education 
are  now  21.7  percent  above  the  level  of 
1961-62.  Total  educational  expenditures 
have  grown  faster  than  GNP;  thus,  an 
increasing  proportion  of  the  country's 
resources  is  being  devoted  to  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools.  The  average 
unnual  rate  of  growth  of  school  expendi- 
tures since  1962  has  been  10.5  percent. 
while  the  average  rise  in  GNP  has  been 
7  3  percent. 

Even  though  public  school  enrollment 
is  expected  to  decline  slightly  after  1975, 
total  expenditures  will  continue  to  rise, 
according  to  estimates  made  by  the 
President's  Commission  on  School  Fi- 
nance, which  set  the  total  figure  for 
1980-81  at  $86  billion,  almost  double  the 
$45  billion  spent  in  1970-71.  The  biggest 
factor  in  this  growth  will  be  increases  in 
teaciiers  salaries,  due  to  stronger  teach- 
ers' unions  and  parental  pressure  for 
smaller  classes. 

Urbanization  has  aggravated  the 
school  finance  crisis.  The  influx  of  low- 
income  minority  residents  into  the  cen- 
tral cities  has  brought  higher  costs  for 
education  and  all  public  services,  and 
correspondingly  higher  tax  rates.  All 
these  factors  encourage  the  migration 
of  middle-class  residents  and  industry 
to  the  suburbs.  Caught  between  rising 
educational  costs  and  a  declining  tax 
base,  many  urban  school  districts  have 
been  forced  to  reduce  school  services. 

As  costs  increase,  many  school  dis- 
tricts have  faced  taxpayers'  revolts.  The 
property  tax  is  regressive  and  falls  par- 
ticularly heavily  on  the  poor  and  elderly. 
Growing  pubhc  dissatisfaction  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of 
school  bond  issues  approved  declined 
from  89  i>ercent  in  the  early  1960's  to 
48  percent  in  1970. 

COtTRT    DECISIONS 

Begimnng  with  the  decision  of  the 
California  Supreme  Court  in  Serrano 
against  Priest  in  August  1971.  several 
State  and  Federal  district  courts  have 
held  that  methods  of  school  finance 
which  make  the  availabilitj  of  funds  de- 
pendent on  the  wealth  of  the  individual 
district  are  in  violation  of  the  individual 
citizens  right  to  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  under  either  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Constitution  or  correspond- 
ing provisions  of  St&te  constitutions.  Be- 


cause none  of  these  cases  has  gone  be- 
yond the  State  or  Federal  district  level, 
they  do  not  apply  nationwide.  However. 
the  Supreme  Court  has  agreed  to  review 
a  Texas  case — Rodriguez  against  San 
Antonio  Independent  School  District— 
and  the  forthcoming  decision  could  es- 
tablish a  general  rule  that  would  affect 
all  States. 

The  courts  have  not  prescribed  reme- 
dies. They  have  not  invalidated  any  tj-pe 
of  tax.  including  the  property  tax;  nor 
have  they  attempted  to  delineate  new 
procedures  for  raising  and  distributing 
school  revenue.  Instead,  they  have  indi- 
cated that  State  legislatures  should 
assume  responsibility  for  reforming  fi- 
nancial systems  to  insure  that  revenues 
are  not  a  function  of  local  wealth. 

ALTHHCAXrvE    FOB    RCrOKM 

Propoals  for  establishing  more  equi- 
table school  finance  systems  fall  into 
three  categories-  reform  of  existing 
systems  which  share  funding  responsi- 
bility between  the  State  and  local  dis- 
tricts, assumption  by  the  States  of  the 
revenue- raising  functions  currently 
exercised  by  local  districts,  and  increased 
Federal  aid. 

HORK    BQITTABLE    STATE /LOCAL    rVKDtKC 

Practically  all  States  provide  State 
funds  to  individual  school  districts  ac- 
cording to  some  sort  of  distribution 
scheme  designed  to  reduce  the  disparities 
in  total  school  revenues  between  poor 
and  wealthy  districts — the  States  pro- 
vide 40.9  percent  of  total  nationwide 
revenues  for  elementar>'  and  secondary 
education.  However,  even  under  these 
distribution  formulas,  the  maximum 
variations  in  revenue  per  pupil  are  sub- 
stantial— better  than  1.8:1  in  half  of  the 
States.  This  is  mostly  due  to  the  political 
necessity  of  giving  all  districts  a  share 
of  the  State  funds:  the  rich  districts  are 
made  richer,  while  the  poor  districts  do 
not  receive  enough  money  to  close  the 
gap  separating  them  from  their  wealth- 
ier neighbors. 

Some  of  the  steps  proposed  to  modify 
existing  systems  of  shared  State  and 
local  funding  are: 

First,  standardization  of  property  tax 
rales  and  assessment  criteria.  This 
would  equalize  local  tax  burdens  and 
might  even  have  some  equalizing  effect 
on  revenues  in  those  poorer  areas  where 
property  assessments  are  below  the  aver- 
age level  for  the  State. 

Second,  adjusting  formulas  for  dis- 
tribution of  State  funds  so  as  to  equalize 
per  pupil  revenues  for  all  districts.  The 
hitch  here  is  in  setting  the  uniform 
funding  level.  Putting  it  below  the  level 
of  the  richest  districts  would,  in  effect, 
require  direct  redistribution  of  locally 
raised  revenues  from  those  districts  to 
poorer  districts — a  politically  difOcult 
task.  Setting  the  standard  level  at  or 
close  to  that  of  the  wealthiest  districts 
would  mean  a  sharp  increase  in  total 
spending. 

Third,  power  equalization.  This  meth- 
od ties  State  aid  to  the  local  tax  effort. 
The  State  would  set  a  maximum  level 
of  per-pupil  funding  which  it  would 
guarantee  to  each  school  district  that 
taxed  at  a  prescribed  rate.  Hiis  would 
be  done  by  having  the  State  make  up  the 
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difference  between  revenues  raised  by 
the  local  district  at  the  prescribed  rate 
and  the  guaranteed  level.  Districts  which 
chose  to  tax  themselves  at  a  lower  rate 
would  be  guaranteed  a  proportionately 
lower  level  of  support  by  the  State.  As 
with  the  plan  discussed  in  paragraph  2, 
the  key  issue  would  involve  setting  the 
funding  level  guaranteed  by  the  State, 

Fourth,  creation  of  new  district  bound- 
aries, which  would  more  nearly  equalize 
financial  resources.  The  political  diffi- 
culties of  this  scheme  seem  insuperable. 
Wealthy  districts  would  resist  spreading 
their  resources  over  larger  areas.  Al- 
most certainly  suburban  and  inner-city 
areas  would  have  to  be  joined.  In  addi- 
tion, there  would  be  the  problem  of  hav- 
mg  to  redraw  district  boundaries  peri- 
odically to  take  into  account  shifts  in 
population  and  wealth. 

PULL    STATE    FUNDING 

Many  students  of  school  finance  have 
concluded  that  there  is  no  point  tinker- 
ing with  the  current  mechanism  of  joint 
State-local  fimding  in  an  effort  to  make 
it  more  equitable.  They  favor  giving  the 
States  full  responsibility  for  all  non- 
Pederal  educational  finance.  This  was 
the  recommendation  mtide  earlier  this 
year  by  the  President's  Commission  on 
School  Finance — the  McElroy  commis- 
sion. 

F\ill  State  funding  would  involve  two 
principal  tasks:  Changes  in  taxation, 
and  establishment  of  an  equitable  for- 
mula for  allocation  of  funds  to  indi- 
vidual school  systems. 

Taxation  measures  proposed  in  con- 
nection with  full-State  funding  schemes 
include : 

First,  property  tax  reform,  to  reduce 
and  distribute  more  equitably  the  prop- 
erty tax  burden.  A  plan  proposed  for 
New  York  would  fix  the  rate  at  the 
present  statewide  average.  Minnesota 
has  recently  established  a  statewide 
base  rate  considerably  lower  than  the 
average  of  present  tax  rates.  The  Min- 
nesota plan  also  gives  special  reduced 
tax  rates  to  urban  districts  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  higher  educational  costs 
and  heavier  burden  of  noneducational 
services. 

Second,  development  of  new  revenue 
source.*;  for  the  schools.  Most  proposals 
for  full-State  funding  provide  that  an 
increasing  proijortion  of  school  revenues 
will  be  drawn  from  existing  State  tax 
sources,  such  £is  the  income  and  sales 
taxes.  This,  of  course,  means  raising 
State  tax  rates.  In  addition,  there  has 
been  some  discussion  of  developing  new 
State  fiscal  resources,  such  as  value- 
added  taxes.  The  end-result  of  full- 
State  funding  would  be  that  the  prop- 
erty tax  would  come  to  supply  a  de- 
creasing proportion  of  school  revenues. 
Under  the  Minnesota  plan,  the  share  of 
property  tax  receipts  in  total  school  rev- 
enues will  decline  from  57  to  30  percent. 

As  for  allocation  of  ftmds,  a  number 
of  criteria  have  been  proposed: 

First,  the  simplest  would  be  to  equal- 
ize per-pupil  revenue  in  all  districts. 

Second,  distribution  according  to  cost 
differentials  and  need.  This  approach 
would  recognize  that  some  districts  re- 
quire extra  financial   assistance  either 


because  of  higher-than-average  cost-of- 
living  or  because  of  special  educational 
requirements,  such  as  vocational  pro- 
grams or  special  instruction  for  handi- 
capped and  disadvantaged  students. 
Each  district  would  be  provided  an 
equal  base  level  of  support;  this  would 
then  be  adjusted  upward  as  necessary 
to  reflect  cost  and  need  differentials. 

FEDERAL    AID 

To  date.  Federal  aid — which  currently 
amounts  to  about  7.1  percent  of  total  ex- 
penditures for  elementary  and  second- 
dar>'  education — has  been  concentrated 
in  programs  designed  to  meet  specific 
needs,  such  as  assisting  disadvantaged 
children  and  compensating  districts 
where  large  amounts  of  real  estate  are 
federally-owned  and  thus  not  on  the  tax 
rolls.  However,  there  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  proposals  to  provide  general  Fed- 
eral support  to  the  public  schools  and  to 
increase  the  Federal  .share  of  total  ex- 
penditures to  20-40  percent. 

An  expanded  Federal  program  could 
serve  various  objectives.  It  could  help  to 
reduce  disparities  in  financial  resources 
among  the  States.  In  some  cases,  these 
are  as  striking  as  those  which  separate 
school  districts  in  a  single  State.  Per- 
pupil  revenues  in  1970-71  ranged  from  a 
high  of  $1,777  for  Alaska  and  $1,577  for 
New  York  to  a  low  of  $586  for  Alabama. 
Indiana  ranked  18th.  with  a  per-pupil 
revenue  of  $966,  slightly  below  the  na- 
tional average  of  $982. 

Federal  aid  might  also  be  used  to  al- 
leviate the  inequities  of  existing  State- 
local  funding  systems.  Increased  Federal 
support  could  substitute  for  revenues 
currently  provided  by  the  local  property 
tax,  allowing  the  reduction  or  elimina- 
tion of  that  levy.  Federal  grants  coxild 
also  be  employed  to  induce  States  to  re- 
form their  school  finance  systems,  with 
the  amount  of  Federal  assistance  tied  to 
progress  toward  State  assumption  of  full 
responsibility  for  financing  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools 

CTTRRENT    PROPOSALS    AT    THE    FEDERAL    LEVEL 

So  far,  the  principal  initiative  of  the 
Nixon  administration  in  the  area  of 
school  finance  has  been  education 
revenue  sharing  'S.  1669,  H.R.  13915 ». 
This  bill  does  not  represent  a  major  shift 
in  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government, 
either  in  terms  of  resources  contributed 
or  activities  supported. 

The  administration  revenue-.shaiing 
proposal  is  intended  to  improve  existing 
categorical  programs  by  consolidating 
them  in  support  of  five  general  objec- 
tives and  permitting  greater  flexibility  in 
the  allocation  and  utilization  of  fimds. 
Under  the  proposal,  funds  would  be 
available  for  five  principal  purposes. 
First,  education  for  the  handicapped, 
second,  education  for  the  disadvantaged, 
third,  aid  to  federally  impacted  areas, 
fourth,  vocational  education,  and  fifth, 
special  materials  and  services.  Total 
Federal  funding  in  these  areas  would  in- 
crease from  $2.8  to  $3  billion. 

The  administration  has  not  formally 
proposed  large-scale  general  Federal  aid 
to  elementary  and  secondary  education, 
although  administration  spokesmen  have 
pointed  out  that  adoption  of  the  Presi- 
dent's welfare  reform  and  general  reve- 


nue-sharing programs  would  release 
State  funds  that  might  then  be  used  for 
education.  In  addition,  the  President  has 
ordered  a  study  of  a  Federal  value-added 
tax,  intended  to  support  Federal  school 
aid  that  would  replace  revenues  cur- 
rently obtained  from  the  local  property 
tax.  The  key  issue  with  the  value-added 
tax  is  whether  it  can  be  designed  in  such 
a  way  as  to  reduce  its  regressiveness. 

In  the  current  Congress,  a  ntimber  of 
bills  calling  for  general  Federal  aid  have 
been  introduced,  but  there  does  not  seem 
to  be  any  prospect  of  early  action  on  any 
of  them.  Some  of  these  specify  that  Fed- 
eral aid  may  replace  specified  amounts 
of  school  revenues  obtained  from  State 
and  local  taxes:  others  provide  that  the 
Federal  ftmds  must  be  in  addition  to 
those  currently  pro\1ded  by  State  and 
local  governments. 

KEY  issues;   policymaking  authority 

Tliere  seems  to  be  widespread  support 
for  retaining  a  high  degree  of  local  con- 
trol over  school  policy  even  if  most  reve- 
nue-raising responsibilities  are  shifted  to 
I  he  State  and  Federal  levels.  All  major 
liropo.sals  for  reform  stress  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  maximum  discretion  to 
local  school  boards  in  the  employment  of 
school  funds.  Furthermore,  the  courts, 
while  invalidating  existing  ftmding  pro- 
cedures, have  been  careful  to  point  out 
that  local  control  is  a  valid  and  desirable 
objective  of  public  policy  and  that  re- 
vision of  educational  finance  to  conform 
to  the  court  rulings  should  be  possible 
without  undermining  local  control. 

Nevertheless,  general  endorsement  of 
local  control  does  not  mean  that  there  is 
unanimous  support  for  the  existing  sys- 
tem of  local  school  administration.  The 
President's  Commission  on  School  Fi- 
nance has  recommended  that  school  dis- 
tricts be  reorganized  to  provide  more  ef- 
ficient administration  and  a  better  bal- 
ance of  educational  burdens. 

The  argument  is  always  made  that 
power  follows  the  purse  and  that  de- 
creased reliance  on  local  sotu-ces  of  reve- 
nue will  sooner  or  later  cause  policymak- 
ing authority  to  shift  from  the  district  to 
State  Emd  Federal  agencies.  Much  will 
probably  depend  on  the  depth  of  interest 
which  each  community  shows  in  its 
schools,  because  the  local  boards  will 
have  important  powers  if  they  care  to  use 
them.  In  proposing  increased  State  fund- 
ing in  Michigan.  Governor  Millikan 
pointed  out  that  the  local  school  boards 
would  lose  only  one  fimction — that  of 
finding  ways  to  raise  school  revenue. 
Under  this  plan,  the  local  districts  would 
continue  to  adopt  their  own  budgets,  de- 
termine coiu-ses  of  study  and  select  text- 
books, hire  and  set  salaries  for  teachers 
and  administrators,  and  request  voter 
approval  for  new  construction.  In  addi- 
tion, local  planning  will  be  made  easier 
because  available  school  revenues  will 
be  more  predictable. 

allocating   funds 

Regardless  of  what  system  is  adopted 
for  greater  equalization  of  educational 
resources,  the  formula  for  distribution 
of  fimds  to  the  local  school  districts  will 
be  a  highly  sensitive  political  issue. 

The  greatest  difficulty  involves  the 
wealthier  districts.  They  will  certainly 
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«sist  strong^^y  sche        t        -^d  tied  ^  the  local  tax  effort,  it  would  be  -„eU  -mbe^^-f^^^^^-  S; 

'ffrStS;;  8  Tet  gS?aS£eS?aJ^S  "  Cci°t  wUl  certainly  be  a  key  factor  in  poUtlcal  obstacles  to  reducing  ctxrrent 

'^,fr.  thl  State  re^u^roualtrthose  determining  what  steps  can  be  taken  to  spending  levels  of  the  wealthy  districts. 

^'^'^       «uhiif  Sfrtf v^uX  bevo^  refom^ool    finance.    Unfortunately,  Second,     nevertheless,     most     States 

°!'^*I^?re^M.SStS?atrs^Sin  he  v^ri^  proposals-both  State  and  .should  have  the  capabiUty  to  reduce  sub - 

the  resources  of  most  States,  at  least  m  J,"^^^;^^,^^/^^,  ^^.^ig^  that  meaningful  stantially  existing  disparities  In  spending 

MoJif  oro^osals  for  reform  have  speci-  comparisons  are  not  possible.  However,  levels  as  well  as  to  equalize  and  reduce 

fip^mat  no  Set  wis  b^7unded  iSow  some  of   the  cost  estimates  that  have  the  burden  of  property  taxation  m  the 

u!  current  sSSgTvel   pTr  example,  been  made  may  give  an  idea  of  the  mag-  space  of  a  relatively  few  years 

^New  York^he^1e2^Snar^n  comniis:  lutude  of  State  and  Federal  efforts  that  Third,  to  achieve  this  will  require  a 

m  New  York,  ine  f /^f^"f^*""  "-"""^^^  .  ^t  be  required  shift  of  funding  responsibilities  from  lo- 

f^Z^'^et^'irl'S^'^fTc^-  TreTorSngs'chool  finance  Within  the  -^  ^  «»^^  ^^^^-^^e  ^2  iSir^/s 

St  SaVfunding  levels.  Districts  above  States,  the  key  cost  factor  is  the  stand-  reliance  on  State  income  and  saJes  taxes 

S  65th  percentile  could  continue  spend-  ard  level  of  funding  to  be  established  Seast^mthe^taJSc^beSlSloff: 

ing  at  existing  rates  but  could  not  go  The  President's  Commission  on  School  Zr^J^^^^^^TtH^^n^^llZc 

Zve  these  levels;  poor  districts  would  Finance  calculate  for  all  States  the  ad-  ^^l^^^^^^^^^Jf^^^^S^  "^^ 

be  gradually  raised  to  the  65th  percenUle.  ditional  cost  of  equaUzmg  per  pupil  ex-  Fourtlv   in  ijf°^a«ng   scnoois   lunos 

''SSer   sweetener   for    the   wealthy  j^nditures  at  varying  percenUles  of  cur-  ^^PPSe^^^/i^^er^^fh  St^^ 

districts    is    to    permit    supplementary  rent  spending.  For  Indiana,  the  figures  J-^"|,^^^?,\f  ^g*  a^  bSSS : 

'^l  ^heTe'w  SSsoVpSn  Sfs  "'•  AOaUu^nal  cost  ^mUlion^  fo^^ample,  districts  where  enxx,llments 
range.  The  new  Minnesota  pian  anows  mcinrie  a  laree  nrooortion  of  disadvan- 
districts  to  'jse  local  property  taxes  to  Percentile:  ^  S  studente  ^'°'^''''°''  ^isaavan 
support  school  expenditures  up  to  10  ^^i:::::::":""":":"::::::  47:9  ^fth,  the  Federal  Government  can  help 
percent  above  the  ba^ic  funding  level  ^^  ^j  3  by  continuing  to  provide  categorical  as- 
guaranteed  by  the  State                                     ao 76.9  sistance  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  ur- 

A somewhat  different  aUocationalprob-           90 n2.9  ^cts  and  others  with  extraor- 

lem  is  presented  by  proposals  to  pro-           95 161.9  ^^^^    educational    burdens    and    in- 

"^^f  ^^'^tH^^^H^r  fh°»n'a^r*ii^e  r^t!  To  put  these  flgtires  in  perspective,  it  stitutlng  a  program  of  general  aid  that 
districts  Yi*^,l?if^^^Ji^*^"^J,i^  it  is  worth  noting  that  total  spending  can  provide  States  the  Inducement  and 
and  greater  than  averse  education^  ^^^  elementary  and  secondary  education  support  needed  to  accelerate  reform  of 
and  public  ^^Pf.^^^V^-^"^'^^,^^  in  Indiana  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  existing  school  finance  sj-stems  and 
fonnula  to  establi^  the  e^^^^  m  the  neighborhood  of  $900  million.  reduce  inequalities  in  educational  re- 
mental  flnancmg  is  also  likely  to  involve  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  proposals,  the  sources  among  the  States, 
hard  PO""f aA,°*^^*^"^f;^  . .  „.  -^  ^„  new  Minnesota  plan  will  raise  minimum  Sixth,  shift  of  the  bulk  of  school  fund- 
Many  of  the  same  questions  ^^f  jj  spending  in  all  districts  from  ing  responsibilities  to  the  States  and 
determining  how  to  ^'"°"^„5?°ff*^  $404  to  $750  over  a  period  of  2  years.  At  Federal  levels  is  not  necessarily  incom- 

A  f^^.H.  ^tinntr^rtncitk>nal  r"  ^he  same  time,  property  tax  rates  have  paUhle  with  the  retention  of  meaningful 

pared  for  the  National  Edi^tionaiR-  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  policymaking  authority  at  the  local  level. 

"^"^i  ^  *hl?'    ,^r,^«^«i  a«i«taTini.  for  by  drawing  more  of  school  revenues  from  n.   eqoai.  oppobtunitt   for  vnfORxrnts 

irSSaTSrvStS^'c'SS/S  the  state  income  tax  and  other  state  ^,„    ^    ^,^    ^^«,    ^, 

and  other  extraordinary  requirements  be  ^^^^\.,  ^,          <-      „       ii«inv„„   v,„.  educational   facilitiee   available   to   ml- 

SovideStSoiihthelonti^uanceofex-  ^  ^i^^^'  ?°?7^/ ifiS^f^.J"^  nority      groups,      particularly      blacks. 

istogPedena     categorical     programs,  proposed  to  increase  the  State  tocome  p^erto  Rlcans.  Mexican- Americans,  and 

Sal^Sal  ai^lould  then  be  di-  tax  by  2-3  percent  and  to  insUtute  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^„  ^h^^e  is  no  a^ree- 

rected  toward  equalizing  the  resources  I^t^^SsTro^P^rty  UxS"  S"c?S  m^on  what  remedial  act,«is  should  be 

Sie  N^"  examined  various  schemes,  that  by  1980  the  annuaJ  yield  from  the  ^,^  «,^^, 

Providing   a   guaranteed   level   of   per-  jf^X^^iS" w^^^haT?  l^  nS^  Hie  most  controversial  issue  concerns 

pupil  expenditures  to  each  SUte  would  h^^^er  ^J°^J^^^7«  ^Pi^^^*^  the  relationship  between  racial  isolation 

do  the  most  to  equalize  resources;  how-  ^y^*?,^ J^f  I*?,l",^f  nr^^d  SSral  ^  educational  quality, 

ever,  at  any  realistic  funding  level,  it  ^.^JZTi^'SMe   m^f^out  l^ose  who  believe  there  is  a  link  be- 

would  mean  that  many  of  the  most  popu-  ^^^^vf^'Sr  «Ser£  ^^£^1^1-  tween  the  two  consider  that  school  m- 

lous  States-that  is.  New  York,  Illinois.  J^rS^^^^^  feTrntlonaJ  SS-  tegratlon  is  necessary  to  Improve  the 

New  Jersey.   Connecticut,   and  Massa-  ^^^^^J^rSojSt  ^^e    S  e^tional  achievement  of  minority  stu- 

chusetts-would  not  be  enUUed  to  any  "^.^^.-STl^er^^StL^  dents.  Many  would  add  that,  whatever 

Federal    money    because    they    ^eady  ^^^.^4 JSi  ^Se^S^the  the     educational     results.      Integrated 

spend   at   a    rate    above    the    federally  ^„J!^?^- ^l^l^tSSSS^  Sd  schools  are  necessary  to  stem  the  growth 

guaranteed  level.  ^^^^^hlch  ^Stly  ™?S  $2  8  of  racial  animosities  that  couW  under- 

To  avoid  this  problem,  aid  might  be  P^?«^?™  ^*^^<^^  presently  run  about  $J.»  ^^^^  ^^  stability  of  American  society, 

distributed  on  the  basis  of  equal  per-  ounon.                    .^i^t^^^   „„    «„,««i!  Studies  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  inte- 

pupU  granta  to  all  States.  This  method  Administration   thinking   on   genera^  g^ation  on  education  and  of  social  at- 

would.  however,  have  a  weaker  equal-  Pedend    assistance    is    ba^ed    on    th^  ^^  ^^  ^^ded  contradictory  re- 

^^"^^^•^*-  ^T^^^  ;;^d^  Li  4?pJii?e^£  "'Ss    A  numlSr  of  reports  on  schools 

Another  method  would  be  to  distribute  ^^  fJ^J^;*^^*!^;,?^*.  V^nfn  h«^  that   have   been   integrated   show   that 

Federal  funds  according  to  the  tax  ef-  stated  «^*  ^J-P^^^^^^^X^taSS  black  students  havTSade  educational 

fort,  measured  in  terms  of  the  percentage  a  net  yield  ^^\2:,lJ^^^r,^^yJfZl^  gains  and  that  there  has  been  no  nega- 

of  net  income  devoted  to  education  in  mto  account  deductions  and  rebates  to  ^^g^^  ^  ^he  performance  of  white 

each  State.                                                       low-incwne  taxpayers.                         students.   On  the  other  hand  research 

The  relative  equalization  attained  un-  T^e  ^esWents  Commission  o^^ School  ^      j^^^^  ^^^^^^  ^y  Prof.  DaMd  Annor 

der  these  various  schemes  can  be  shown  Finance  calculatedthe  c(^of  five  differ-  Harvard  found  that  black  children 

by  comparing  the  ratio  of  per-pupil  ex-  "l\P^^  ^°  "^  ^^""^^Jt^l^S^^  showed  no  significant  increase  to  edn- 

penditures  in  the  States  with  highest  States  to  ^"^l^^^^Jf^"^^^-  cational  acMeVement  foltowin*  intefra- 

and  lowest  spending  rates.  Presently  the  ties  presently  met  by  1°^^  ^cho^  dis-  Professor  Armor  also  concluded 

ratio  is  2.53  to  1.  The  NEFP  estimated  tncts^  The  estimates  ranged  from  $4.9  to  t'^^"  j^^^  resulted  In  hei«Wened 

Uiat  tmder  a  guaranteed-sp«iding-level  $7.9  bilhon.      ^^^^^^^^^  racial  identity  on  the  part  of  both  Wack 

SSi'SS^SllSSts  to  i  StitT^        First.  Within  each  State,  full  equalUa-  and  white  students  i^  ^th  th. 

SiSte?TtoT^wi£^^^t^ce     tion  of  per  pupil  expenditures  for  all  dis-  Racial  isolation  is  a«ociated  with  th« 
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inequities  in  school  finance  discussed  in 
the  first  part  ol  this  paper.  School  dis- 
tricts with  heavj'  minority  enrollments 
tend  to  be  those  where  the  gap  between 
financial  resources  and  educational  needs 
is  great.  Furthermore,  an  influx  of  mi- 
nority students  often  aggravates  a  dis- 
tricts  school  finance  problems  by  in- 
creasing costs  and  leading  to  an  exodus 
of  middle-class  residents  and  Industry. 

aOVIANMENT  AND  SEGREGATION 

Whatever  economic,  social,  and  edu- 
cational case  may  be  made  for  or  against 
integration,  it  poses  a  practical  political 
problem  because  of  Government  action 
aimed  at  ending  school  segregation.  The 
principal  impetus  has  come  from  the 
courts,  but  Federal  action  under  title  VI 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964  and  the 
voluntary  initiatives  of  a  number  of  State 
and  local  authorities  have  also  played  a 
part. 

The  key  issues  for  Government  deci- 
sionmakers are  what  constitutes  unde- 
sirable racial  separation  in  the  schools 
and  what  steps  are  appropriate  to  elimi- 
nate it.  Since  the  courts  have  taken  the 
lead  in  attacking  segregation,  the  an- 
swers which  the  courts  have  given  to 
these  questions  are  the  focus  of  the  cur- 
rent controversy  over  integration. 

JUDICIAL    DOCTBINE 

In  the  last  5  years,  the  courts  have  both 
broadened  the  definition  of  illegal  school 
segregation  and  expanded  the  range  of 
remedial  actions  applied.  This  has  meant 
that  integration  has  become  a  problem 
not  just  for  the  South  but  for  the  North 
and  West. 

The  earlier  school  segregation  cases, 
beginning  with  the  first  Brown  decision 
in  1954,  were  addressed  to  dual  school 
systems  sanctioned  by  State  law.  This 
so-called  de  jure  segregation  was  distin- 
guished from  de  facto  segregation,  which 
arose  not  from  laws  governing  school  at- 
tendance but  from  other  factors  such 
as  residential  patterns. 

Since  1969.  a  series  of  lower  Federal 
court  decisions  has  blurred  the  distinc- 
tion between  de  jure  and  de  facto  segre- 
gation. In  these  cases,  most  of  which  in- 
volve nonsouthem  school  systems,  the 
courts  have  examined  a  broad  range  of 
actions  by  local  and  State  authorities  to 
see  whether  they  have  been  taken  with 
"purpose  to  segregate." 

Two  rules  have  been  applied  in  de- 
termining whether  such  a  purpose  ex- 
ists. The  more  common  one  holds  that  if 
any  nondiscriminatory  reason  for  the 
actions  taken  by  the  school  authorities 
exists,  then  the  action  is  not  illegal.  The 
other  rule  states  that  where  the  segre- 
gatory  consequences  of  the  particular  ac- 
tion of  the  school  authorities  are  fore- 
seeable, those  authorities  have  the  burden 
of  showing  that  such  action  was  taken 
for  educationally  required,  nonracial 
reasons. 

Typical  of  these  recent  cases  Ls  the 
1971  Federal  district  court  decision  in- 
volving the  Indianapolis  schools — UJSA. 
against  Board  of  School  Commissioners 
of  the  city  of  Indlanactolis.  In  ordering 
further  action  to  reduce  segregation,  the 
court  cited  such  ofiScial  actions  as  draw- 
ing school  attendance  zone  boimdaries 
to  follow  racial  residential  patterns,  and 


school  construction  policies  which  added 
to  existing  black  schools  but  not  to  white 
schools. 

The  recent  Federal  district  court  de- 
cision involving  the  Detroit  schools  rep- 
resents the  high  water  mark  of  the  ju- 
dicial trend  that  has  been  developing 
since  1969.  In  that  case  the  court  ordered 
desegregation  throughout  a  whole  mu- 
nicipal area  on  the  grounds  that  the  ex- 
istence of  racially  identifiable  schools 
can  be  traced  to  actions  taken  by  State 
authorities  that  had  the  effect  of  foster- 
ing .segregation.  In  .'^o  doing,  the  court  in 
effect  held  that  desegregation  cannot  be 
confined  to  individual  school  districts. 

The  task  of  the  courts  in  dealing  with 
these  so-called  northern  desegrega- 
tion cases  has  t)een  complicated  by  the 
lack  of  applicable  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ings that  might  provide  guidance  How- 
ever, the  Supreme  Court  in  January 
agreed  to  renew  a  case  involving  the 
Denver  schools,  and  a  decision  is  ex- 
pected in  the  next  court  terra. 

Simultaneous  with  developing  a 
broader  definition  of  illegal  segregation, 
the  courts  have  become  more  deeply  in- 
volved m  specifying  remedial  measures. 
The  courts  first  faced  this  problem  in 
the  South,  where  it  was  found  that  mere 
elimination  of  the  legal  authority  for 
dual  schools  did  not  end  segregation, 
either  because  of  residential  patterns  or 
because  of  efforts  by  the  .school  authori- 
ties to  circumvent  desegregation  orders 
through  such  techniques  as  freedom-of- 
choice"  attendance  plan.s 

The  courts  have  tried  a  number  of 
techniques.  However,  three  aspects  of 
court-ordered  desegregation  plans  have 
been  responsible  for  most  of  the  public 
controversy  on  desegregation.  First,  the 
use  of  racial  school-attendance  quotas. 
second,  busing,  and.  recently,  third,  .stu- 
dent transfers  between  suburban  and 
inner-city  school  systems.  The  courts 
have  justified  the  use  of  such  devices 
on  the  grounds  that  residential  pat- 
terns make  them  the  only  possible  way 
to  reduce  significantly  racial  isolation  in 
the  schools. 

THE    POLITICAl.    PROBLEM 

The  strong  public  reaction  that  has 
arisen  in  many  areas  where  desegrega- 
tion lias  been  ordered  is  rooted  in  a 
complex  tangle  of  factors:  racial  preju- 
dice; concern  over  possible  deteriora- 
tion of  educational  quality  and  school 
environments,  particularly  if  suburban 
children  are  required  to  attend  inner- 
city  schools;  and  resentment  over  what 
are  seen  as  arbitrary  actions  by  the 
courts  and  by  State  and  Federal  bu- 
reaucracies. The  problem  for  those  who 
must  devise  governmental  policy  is  to 
find  a  compromise  that  will  permit 
progress  toward  improved  education  for 
minorities  and  at  the  same  time  win  the 
acquiescence  of  white  parents  and  tax- 
payers. Finding  a  solution  is  compli- 
cated by  uncertainly  over  how  far  the 
courts  are  likely  to  go  in  ordering  fur- 
ther action  on  desegregation. 

/U-TESNATIVE    APPROACHES 

Before  examining  .some  of  the  specific 
proposals  that  have  tjeen  made  to  deal 
with  schooling  for  minorities,  it  might  be 
useful  to  categorize  the  techniques  that 


are  Involved.  Most  plans  include  one  or 
more  of  the  following  elements: 

First,  guidelines  for  school  desegrega- 
tion This  means  establishing  statutory 
and  administrative  rules  to  govern  deseg- 
regation so  that  the  burden  or  regulating 
this  process  can  be  shifted  from  the 
courts  to  the  executive  and  the  legisla- 
ture. Guidelines  may  be  negative,  in  that 
thev  seek  primarily  to  limit  and  reduce 
the  scope  of  desegregation  already  or- 
dered by  the  courts;  or  they  may  be  posi- 
tive, m  that  they  .seek  ways  to  advance 
the  integration  process. 

Second,  compensatory  measures.  This 
approach  calls  for  provision  of  extra  fi- 
nancial support  to  improve  school  facili- 
ties and  to  devise  special  remedial  pro- 
grams to  meet  their  needs.  The  focus,  in 
most  cases,  is  on  improving  schools  in 
areas  where  minority  students  reside 
rather  than  on  shifting  attendance  pro- 
cedures to  promote  racial  balance. 

There  is  a  lack  of  agreement  over  the 
effectiveness  of  compensatory  measures 
in  equalizing  educational  opportunities 
for  minorities.  The  controversy  parallels 
that  over  the  usefulness  of  integration  in 
serving  the  same  objective. 

The  criticism  of  compensatory  educa- 
tion IS  based  primarily  on  studies  evaluat- 
ing the  title  I  program  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965, 
under  which  Federal  funds  have  been 
provided  to  support  remedial  programs 
for  disadvantaged  students.  These  studies 
showed  that  title  I  programs  had  not  im- 
proved minority-student  performance  in 
fimdamentals  such  as  reading  and 
mathematics. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  extensive  study 
prepared  for  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Equal  Educational  Opportumty 
argues  that,  if  properly  planned  and  ad- 
mimstered,  additional  funding  to  improve 
school  services  available  to  minorities 
would  have  significant  benefits. 

Tlnrd.  elimination  of  residential  segre- 
gation. The  assumption  underlying  this 
approach  is  that  no  long-term  solution  to 
the  problem  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  minorities  is  possible  as  long  a 
residential  segregation  continues.  Meas- 
ures which  seek  merely  to  integrate  the 
schools  are  of  little  value  as  long  as  they 
can  be  circumvented  by  shifting  residen- 
tial patterns.  What  is  usually  proposed 
are  positive  steps  to  provide  low-mcome 
housing  in  suburban  areas. 

CONSTITCTIONAL   AMENDMENT 

This  seeks  to  halt  busing  by  prohibiting 
the  assignment  of  students  to  schools  on 
the  basis  of  race.  At  present  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  prospect  of  passage. 

197  1     EDUCATION     AMENDMENTS     ACT 

Antibusing  provisions  are  contained  in 
this  legislation,  which  the  President 
signed  last  week.  It  prohibits  implemen- 
tation of  court  orders  requiring  transfer 
of  students  until  all  appeals  have  been 
exhausted.  The  constitutionality  of  these 
provisions  has  been  questioned  on  the 
grounds  that  they  violate  the  separation 
of  ix>wers  by  restricting  the  authority  of 
the  courts  to  enforce  constitutional 
rights.  In  terms  of  its  practical  impact, 
this  measure  is  relatively  weak,  in  that 
its  only  effect  is  to  delay  rather  than  to 
impede  court  action. 
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THE    ADJtlNISTlATlON    PROPOSALS 

As  set  forth  by  the  President  last 
March,  the  administration  approach 
combines  negative  guidelines  on  desegre- 
gation with  a  limited  program  of  com- 
pensatory Federal  aid. 

The  President's  busing  moratorium 
involves  legislation  that  would  establish 
a  blanket  suspension  of  all  busing  orders 
through  July  1.  1973.  It  would  also  pro- 
hibit busing  below  the  sixth  grade  if  the 
amount  of  busing  proposed  exceeded  that 
already  employed  by  a  school  district 
prior  to  undertaking  desegregation.  It  is 
open  to  the  same  criticism  on  constitu- 
tional grounds  as  the  provisions  of  the 
1971  Education  Amendments  Act  but 
constitutes  a  more  sweeping  effort  to 
limit  the  courts,  since,  under  some  cir- 
cumstances, busing  is  prohibited  regard- 
less of  what  action  may  be  taken  by  the 
courts. 

The  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Act.  proposed  in  conjunction  with  the 
busing  moratorium,  would  earmark  Fed- 
eral aid  to  provide  special  grants  of  $300 
per  low-income  student  to  support  com- 
pensatory education  programs.  These 
are  funds  already  authorized  under  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965  or  the  emergency  school  aid 
provisions  of  the  1971  Education  Amend- 
ments Act. 

THE    REBICOry    PLAN      IS      1282     AND     1283 

Tliis  plan  combines  positive  guidelines 
and  Federal  assistance  to  achieve 
school  integration  with  a  limited  pro- 
gram to  encourage  residential  integra- 
tion. 

Senator  Ribicoff's  principal  bill  is  S. 
1283.  entitled  the  Urban  Education  Im- 
provement Act.  Its  objective  is  to  pro- 
mote school  integration  on  a  metropoli- 
tan-area-wide basis,  using  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas — 
SMSA's — as  units  for  this  purpose.  The 
criterion  for  integration  would  be  to 
have  all  schools,  suburban  and  inner 
city,  in  the  SMSA  have  a  percentage  of 
minority- group  pupils  equal  to  at  least 
half  of  the  percentage  of  minority  group 
students  in  the  metropolitan  area  as  a 
whole.  Inducements  would  be  provided  in 
the  form  of  Federal  assistance  to  meet 
costs  of  integration,  and  suspension  of 
other  types  of  Federal  school  aid  to  those 
metropolitan  areas  that  refuse  to  inte- 
grate. The  means  to  achieve  integration 
would  be  determined  by  State*  authori- 
ties in  consultation  with  advisory  boards 
representing  local  citizens. 

The  companion  measure  iS.  1282) 
seeks  to  promote  residential  integration 
by  requiring  Federal  facilities  and  Feder- 
al contractors  to  expand  or  locate  only 
m  those  communities  willing  to  provide 
adequate  housing  for  their  low-  and  mid- 
dle-income employees.  This  is  a  measure 
of  limited  applicability  and  dubious  ad- 
ministrative feasibility — which  probably 
accoimts  for  the  fact  that  it  contains  a 
rather  broad  provisiwi  authorizing  Pres- 
idential waivers. 


THE    PREYEH    BII.I. 


'  H  n       1  3  .■>  .'i  2  > 


Drafted  by  Prof.  Alexander  Bickel  of 
Yale  Law  School,  this  bill  calls  for  state- 
wide plans  to  alleviate  racial  isolation 
and  eliminate  disparities  in  educational 
facilities — as  measured  by  .such  criteria 


as  teacher-pupil  ratios.  It  thus  attempts 
to  combine  both  positive  guidelines  for 
integration  with  compensatory  measures. 

Unlike  the  Riblcoff  bill,  Representative 
Preyer's  proposal  does  not  set  any  fixed 
racial  balance  as  a  standard  against 
which  integration  is  to  be  measured; 
however,  it  does  contain  a  provision  au- 
Ihonzing  free  transportation  for  students 
who  wish  to  transfer  from  schools  where 
their  race  is  in  the  majority  to  those  in 
which  their  race  constitutes  a  minority. 

In  explaining  the  bill,  Representative 
Preyer  of  North  Carolina  stressed  that 
It  is  designed  to  provide  a  positive  alter- 
native that  would  make  it  possible  for 
the  courts  to  become  less  active  in  pre- 
scribing desegregation  measures.  It  is 
also  intended  to  diminish  emphasis  on 
racial  quotas  and  busing  by  making  ra- 
cial balance  only  one  of  several  possi- 
ble acceptable  means  to  improve  educa- 
tional opportunities  for  minorities. 

Like  the  Riblcoff  bill.  RepresenUtive 
Preyer's  proposal  uses  a  carrot-and-stlck 
approach  to  obtain  State  compliance. 
Federal  aid  to  carry  out  approved  State 
plans  is  authorized.  On  the  other  hand. 
Federal  assistance  under  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  1965 
and  other  educational  enrichment  and 
desegregation  programs  Is  to  be  cut  off 
if  States  fail  to  come  up  with  satisfactory 
plans.  Presumably  the  Federal  authori- 
ties would  have  a  good  deal  of  discretion 
in  approving  State  plans  and  thus  might 
raise  the  requirements  for  busing  and 
racial  balance  if  they  desired. 

CONCLl'SIONS 

First,  devising  means  to  improve  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  minorities  is 
essentially  an  administrative  and  politi- 
cal task;  yet.  it  has  been  left  primarily 
to  the  courts,  which  are  poorly  equipped 
to  discharge  such  a  responsibility. 

Second,  in  the  absence  of  adequate 
Federal.  State,  and  locEd  programs  to 
meet  minority  needs,  the  courts  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  principal  avenue  for 
seeking  solutions. 

Third,  the  available  data  do  not  point 
to  any  single  approach  as  the  best 
means  for  improving  the  educational 
achievement  of  minority  students.  One 
possible  explanation  is  that  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  such  measures  as  inte- 
gration and  compensatory  education  is 
closely  tied  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances in  individual  school  districts,  in- 
cluding the  amount  of  funding,  the  qual- 
ity of  planning  and  administration,  the 
concentration  of  minority  students,  and 
the  nature  of  local  political  leadership. 

Fourth,  over  the  long  run,  programs 
which  take  a  metropolitanwide  approach 
may  have  promise  because  they  would 
allow  the  social  and  economic  costs  of 
providing  for  minority  students  to  be 
broadly  and  equitably  shared.  However, 
such  programs  are  certain  to  meet  with 
resistance  in  the  absence  of  funding  that 
permits  improvement  of  inner-city 
.schools  and  sensitive  political  leadership 
that  consults  fully  with  the  local  groups 
affected. 

Fifth,  in  the  short  nm.  there  may  be 
no  alternative  but  to  place  considerable 
reliance  on  compensatory  measures  and 
to  .seek  means  to  make  these  more  ef- 


fective. However,  in  the  absence  of  solid 
evidence  that  these  measures  can  pro- 
vide substantial  equality  of  opportunity, 
they  cannot  be  considered  more  than  an 
interim  solution. 


FIRST  PATMAN  SCHOLARSHIP 
STUDENT  SELECTED 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  I  Mr.  Annunzio)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  CUNA  International,  the  worldwide 
credit  union  movement,  and  the  Texas 
Credit  Union  League  established  a  $2,000 
graduate  scholarship  in  the  field  of  busi- 
ness administration  at  the  University  of 
Texas  honoring  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Wright  Patman. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  tribute  to  Mr. 
Patmaw  than  such  a  scholarship  since  he 
probably  knows  more  about  the  financial 
systems  of  our  country  than  any  person 
I  could  name.  His  work  In  the  area  of 
credit  unions  is  imparalleled.  earning 
liim  the  title  of  godfather  of  the  credit 
union  movement.  He  has  sponsored  every 
piece  of  Federal  credit  union  legislation 
since  the  Federal  Credit  Union  Act.  of 
which  he  was  a  cosponsor.  was  passed  in 
1934. 

It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  first 
recipient  of  the  Patman  scholarship  is  a 
yoiuig  man  with  outstanding  academic 
qualifications.  He  is  Bruce  H.  Fairchild 
of  Dallas,  who  established  an  academic 
record  of  3.71  out  of  a  perfect  4.0  during 
4  years  at  Southern  Methodist  Univer- 
sity. In  addition,  he  was  on  the  dean's 
list  for  academic  performance  each  of  his 
4  years.  All  this  was  accomplished  while 
working  part-time  as  a  comptroller 
trainee  and  internal  auditor  for  a  large 
national  retailer. 

In  presenting  the  scholarship  to  Mr, 
Fairchild,  which  incidentally  is  the  larg- 
est in  the  history  of  the  Business  Ad- 
ministration School  at  the  University  of 
Texas.  Chairman  Patkan.  in  comment- 
ing on  the  role  of  credit  unions,  said ; 

There  la  a  lot  more  to  flnanc*  tlmn  Jusi 
commercial  baalu. 

The  presentation  of  the  scholarship 
award  is  described  in  the  August  issue  of 
the  Credit  Union  magazine,  and  I  am  en- 
closing It  in  my  remarks  since  it  praises 
so  highly  the  work  of  a  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  credit  Union  majrazlne.  August  1972) 

First  Patman  Scholarship  Awarded  at 
UNrvERsrrT  or  Texas 

An  aspiring  doctor  of  philosophy  m  fi- 
nance Is  $2,000  closer  to  his  acac'emlc  goal, 
thanks  to  the  Wright  Patman  Scholarship 
endowed   by  the  credit   union   movement 

Bruce  H  l»alrchlld.  24,  of  Dallas.  Texas, 
who  begins  his  graduate  work  this  fall  at 
The  University  of  Texas,  was  awarded  the 
first  annual  scholarship  recently  In  cere- 
monies on  the  UT  campus — with  the  man  for 
whom  the  scholarship  is  named.  Rep.  Wright 
Patman  (D-Tex.),  the  "godfather  of  the 
credit  union  movement,"  doing  the  honors. 

The  Wright  Patman  Scholarship  was  con- 
ceived by  Texas  League  Managing  Director 
James  M.  Barry  as  a  way  for  the  movement 
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to  demonatrat*  to  the  dean  of  the  Texaa 
Gongreaslonal  delegation  "The  eeteem  held 
for  him  by  the  entire  credit  union  move- 
ment."   

It  is  endowed  by  the  CUNA  International 
Foundation  (» 1.500  a  year)  and  the  TCXJh 
Educational  Foundation  <»600»,  and  admin- 
istered through  the  University  of  Texas.  The 
annual  scholarship  is  open  to  any  student 
at  the  master's  level  In  Inance  at  UT's  Col- 
lege of  Business  Administration,  and  scho- 
lastic merit  is  the  only  criterion  for  receiving 
It 

And  Falrchlld.  a  modest,  soft-spoken  Kan- 
sas native  with  thinning  blond  hair  and  a 
neatly -trimmed  moustache,  demonstrated 
outstanding  scholastic  merit. 

A»  a  bachelor  of  business  administration 
c*ndldat«  at  Southern  MethodUt  University 
In  Dallas,  he  racked  up  a  3.71  upperclass 
grade-point  average  (out  of  a  perfect  4  0) 
and  made  the  Dean's  List  for  Academic  Per- 
formance eai  four  years  at  3MU.  And  he  did  It 
while  working  part-time  as  a  comptroller 
trainee  and  Internal  auditor  for  «.  large  na- 
tlonM  retailer 

Falrchlld  wants  to  earn  his  masters  and 
hi*  CPA.  then  study  for  u  Ph.  D.  and  teach  at 
the  university  level.  Aa  a  teacher  he  hopes 
to  "contribute  something  of  value  to  the 
students,  the  university  and  the  business 
community  .  something  of  value,  either 
morul  or  material,  to  society." 

In  presenting  the  scholarship  to  PalrchUd. 
Rep.  Patman  called  the  establishment  of 
the  scholarship  "a  new  recognltlr.n — a  very 
important  recognition — of  the  work  of  the 
credit  unions  in  this  state  " 

He  said  the  scholarship  'adds  a  new  di- 
mension to  the  University.  '  and  compli- 
mented the  school  "for  recognizing  the  ac- 
complishments— and  the  potential — of  credit 
unions." 

"As  this  scholarship  recognizes;."  he  said, 
"there  Is  a  lot  more  to  finance  than  Just  com- 
mercial banks.  " 

Patman  called  on  credit  unions  to  estab- 
luh  similar  scholarshlpis  at  other  colleges. 
"It  would  be  wonderful."  he  said.  "If  this 
program  could  grow  to  the  point  where  a 
credit  union  scholarship  could  be  established 
in  every  single  state  university." 

Credit  unions  everywhere  in  the  movement 
can  help  support  the  Wright  Patman  Schol- 
arship— and  perhaps  build  the  scholarship 
program  In  other  colleges  and  universities — 
by  contributing  to  the  CUNA  International 
Foundation. 

Contributions  of  any  size  from  credit 
unions,  chapters  and  individual's  are  wel- 
comed. They  should  be  marked  "for  the 
Wright  Patman  Scholarship"  and  sent  to  the 
Foundation  at  P  O.  Box  431.  Madison,  Wis. 
53701    Contributions  are  tax  deductible. 


agency  of  the  United  States  shall,  pursuant 
to  section  402.  under  the  implementation  of 
a  plan  that  would  require  the  transportation 
of  any  student  if  the  time  or  distance  of  such 
travel  Is  so  great  as  to  risk  either  the  health 
of  the  student  or  significantly  Impinge  upon 
the  educational  process 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  <Mr.  Meeds)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intend  to 
offer  the  following  amendments  to  UK.. 
13915; 

Amendment  to  H.R.  13915 

The  bill  is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following: 

"TTTLE  vn — CONrORMrrT  TO  THE  CONSTTrtmON 

"Section  701.  Nothing  in  this  Act  Is  In- 
tended to  be  Inconsistent  with  or  violative 
of  any  provision  of  the  Constitution." 

HA>MrtrL  BUSING  PSOHIBTTED 

Section   403    la   amended    by   striking    the 
aectioa  and  substituting  the  following: 
"Section    403.    No    court,    department,    or 


At  page  37.  lines  7  and  8.  strike  the  words 
'type  of  education"  and  msert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 
"equal  educational  opportunity" 


The  SPEAKER  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Patman  1  is  recognized  for  10  min- 

IMr.  PATMAN  addressed  the  House. 
His  remarks  will  appear  hereafter  in  the 
Extensions  of  Remarks.! 


AMENDMENTS  TO  H.R  13915,  THE 
EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTU- 
NITIES ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Badiiloi  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
will  consider  tomorrow  H  R.  13915,  the 
Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Act.  As 
a  courtesy  to  our  colleagues  and  to  pro- 
tect my  own  rights  under  the  procedures 
that  will  be  followed  in  connection  with 
this  legislation,  I  present  herewith  for 
inclusion  in  the  Record,  the  full  text  of 
the  various  amendments  I  intend  to  offer 
to  the  bill. 

I  will  be  more  than  happy  to  discuss 
an>'  or  all  of  these  amendments  with  my 
colleagues. 

The  amendments  follow: 

Amendment  to  H.R.  13915  by  Mr.  Badu-lo. 

At  page  19  strike  lines  21  thjx>ugh  24  inclu- 
sive, and  at  page  20.  strikes  lines  one  through 
three.  Inclusive. 

At  page  20,  strike  lines  4  through  8  Inclu- 
sive 

At  page  20,  strike  lines  9  through  U, 
inclusive. 

At  page  20.  strike  lines  12  through  19. 
Inclusive. 

At  page  33.  after  line  6,  add  the  following 
new  sul>sectlon: 

"(g)  permitting  any  general  or  special  pur- 
pose unit  of  local  government  to  exercise 
powers  with  respect  to  planning,  zoning,  sub- 
division controls,  building  codes  or  permits, 
or  other  matters  affecting  land  use  m  such 
a  maimer  as  to  prevent  the  reasonable  pro- 
vision of  low  and  moderate  income  housing 
in  undeveloped  or  predominantly  undevel- 
oped parts  of  any  community  within  a  Stand- 
ard Metropolitan  Statistical  Area,  or  to  dis- 
criminate in  any  other  way  'on  the  basis  of 
amount,  type,  location,  or  otherwl.se)  against 
low  or  moderate  income  housing  in  any  such 
community.  ■ 

At  page  33,  line  23,  after  the  phrase  "stu- 
dents on  such  basis "  add  the  following: 
".  or  unless  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  after  appropriate  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  and  after  such  Investigation, 
including  local  public  hearings,  eis  he  may 
deem  appropriate,  determmes  that  there  has 
been  Insufficient  provisions  for  low-  and  mod- 
erate-income hoiislng  in  the  conimunlty  or 
communities  served  by  the  educational  agen- 
cy making  such  assignment" 

At  page  36.  line  20,  substitute  new  sub- 
sections (fl  and  (g)  and  redesignate  sub- 
sequent subsections  accordingly: 

"(f)  the  removal  of  land-use  barriers,  such 
as  planning,  zoning,  subdivision  controls, 
building  codes  or  permits,  to  development  of 
low-  and  moderate-Income  housing; 

"(gl  the  construction  of  new  low-  and 
moderate-Income  housing:" 


AN  AMENDMENT  TO  BE  OFFERED  TO 
THE  EQUAL  EDUCATION  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  iMrs.  Chisholm)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow we  will  be  debating  the  Equal 
Education  Opportunities  Act,  otherwise 
knowTi  as  the  busing  bill.  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  which  is  de- 
signed to  prohibit  neighborhood  assign- 
ment plans  where  residence  in  the 
neighborhood  has  been  unconstitu- 
tionally denied  to  families  or  students  on 
the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin. 

For  those  who  would  like  to  support 
this  amendment,  the  section  2(a)(2)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the 
subsection  the  following  language: 
".  unless  residence  in  the  neighborhood  lias 
been  unconstltutlonaly  restricted  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin   ' 

Section  203  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  the  section  the  following 
proviso : 

■  f»rovided  that  residence  In  the  neighbor- 
hood has  not  been  unconstitutionally 
restricted  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or 
national  origin." 

EXPLANATION 

The  purpose  of  these  amendments  is 
to  prohibit  neighborhood  assignment 
plans  where  residence  in  the  neighbor- 
hood itas  been  unconstitutionally  denied 
to  families  or  students  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin.  This  is 
consistent  with  constitutional  principles 
enimciated  by  the  Fourth  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Brewer  v.  School  Board  of 
Norfolk.  Va.,  397  F.2d  37,  92  (4th  Cir. 
1968)  — 

Assignment  of  pupils  to  neighborhood 
schools  u  a  sound  concept,  but  It  cannot  be 
approved  if  residence  in  a  neighborhood  is 
denied  to  Negro  pupils  solely  on  the  ground 
of  color. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  EQUAL 
EDUCATION  OPPORTUNITIES  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  <Mr.  Thompson)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  submit  for  printing  in  the 
Record  an  amendment  which  I  will  offer 
tomorrow  during  the  debate  on  the  bill 
Hit.  13915.  Equal  Educational  Opporia- 
nities. 

REMOVAL    OF    INrKINGEMINT    OF   COURT 
JITRISDICTION 

Amend  section  403(a)  by  striking  out 
"court". 

Amend  section  403(b)  by  striking  out 
"court"  wherever  It  appears  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  section  303(b),  and  by  striking  out 
the  third  sentence  of  section  303(b). 

Amend  section  403(c)  by  striking  out 
"court". 
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PROPOSED  AMENDMENT  TO  EMER- 
GENCY SCHOOL  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prexlous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Califorma  iMr.  Hawkins)  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
consideration  of  H.R.  13915  I  intend  to 
offer  the  following  amendment: 

AMENDMENT   TO   H.R.      13915    BY    MR     HAWKINS 

On  page  31.  after  line  19,  add  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  102.  Section  704  of  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Act  is  amended  by  In- 
sertuig  at  the  end  of  Section  704  the  fol- 
lowing : 

•■(c)  For  the  purposes  of  making  grants 
under  this  title  to  carry  out  the  plan  de- 
scribed in  706(a)(1)(E)  and  Sec.  402(fl  of 
the  Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Act. 
there  is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  fiscal  vear  1973  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  the  sum  of  $1,500,000,000  and  no 
funds  appropriated  under  subjection  la) 
shall   be   used   for   cuch   purposes. 

"(d)  No  funds  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated under  subsection  (ci  for  any 
fiscal  year  until  funds  appropriated  for  title 
I  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1965  are  at  least  equal  to  the 
funds  appropriated  for  such  title  for  the 
fiscal  year  immediately  preceding,  and  sub- 
section I  a)  of  this  section  is  fully  funded.' 


INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  LEAD-ZINC 
ACT  OF  1972  AhHD  THE  ZINC  ORE 
Dim -SUSPENSION  BILL 

I  Mr.  ASPINALL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  liis  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
20,  1971,  Representative  McClvre  and 
I  introduced  the  Lead-Zinc  Act  of  1971, 
a  bill  that  would  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  domestic  economy,  and  wtiich 
would  also  provide  for  stable  prices  and 
an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  to 
U.S.  consumers.  This  bill  has  not  been 
acted  upon  by  the  Congress.  Today, 
joined  by  Representative  McClure  and 
14  other  colleagues  in  the  House,  I  am 
introducing  a  new  biU.  the  Lead  and  Zinc 
Act  of  1972,  that  is  intended  to  substitute 
for  the  1971  bill.  The  1972  act  is  identical 
to  the  1971  bill,  except  for  a  refinement, 
and  a  change  made  necessary  by  events 
since  the  introduction  of  the  1971  bill. 
In  a  few  moments  I  shaU  explain  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  1971  bill  and 
why  it  is  necessary  and  desirable  to 
revise  the  1971  bill,  but  before  I  do  I 
wish  to  review  the  diflSculties  confront- 
ing our  lead  and  zinc  industries  which 
have  compounded  grossly  in  the  past 
year. 

The  situation  is  especially  critical  in 
zinc.  When  I  spoke  on  May  20  last  .vear 
to  this  House  about  the  1971  bill,  I  called 
attention  to  the  closure  of  a  number  of 
our  zinc  smelters.  Since  then  more  zinc 
smelter  closures  have  been  announced. 
The  United  States  had  14  zinc  smelters 
in  1969.  By  the  end  of  next  year  .seven  of 
those  smelters  will  be  closed,  and  the 
United  States  will  have  lost  about  40 
percent  of  its  zinc  smelting  capacity 
■w-ithin  a  4-year  period. 

Our  zinc  mining  industry  is  in  trouble. 
*oo.  Last  year,  production  was  the  lowest 


it  has  been  since  1961,  and  known  re- 
serves are  not  being  developed.  American 
zinc  reserves  are  not  as  rich  as  those 
f  oimd  in  some  locations  abroad  but  they 
are  vast.  They  contain  about  30  million 
tons  of  zinc  and  accoimt,  according  to 
the  Interior  Department,  for  about  25 
percent  of  known  free  world  reserves. 

Lead  mining  presents  a  more  cheerful 
picture  because  the  producing  companies 
have  been  developing  new,  high-quality 
ore  bodies,  mainly  in  southeastern  Mis- 
souri. The  United  States  has  about  36 
million  tons  of  lead  in  its  reserves  and 
these  amount  to  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  known  reserves  in  the  non-Com- 
munist coimtries. 

In  lead  metal  production,  however,  the 
picture  IS  not  so  cheerful.  While  two  new 
smelters  and  refineries  have  been  opened, 
three  others  have  been  closed  and  there 
has  been  no  increase  in  metal  production 
during  the  past  several  years.  H«althy 
minmg  and  healthj'  smelting  and  refin- 
ing industries  go  hand  in  hand.  If  we  are 
to  develop  our  lead  ore  reserves  the  way 
that  they  should  be  developed,  we  need 
an  expanding  lead  metal  producing  in- 
dustry, not  a  stagnant  one. 

In  the  meantime  our  lead  and  zinc  in- 
dustries are  imder  heavy  pressure  from 
imports  of  foreign  ores  and  metals. 
These  imports  now  account  for  about  50 
percent  of  our  total  zinc  consumption 
and  about  20  percent  of  our  total  lead 
consiunption.  On  all  too  frequent  occa- 
sions they  depress  prices  and  create  in- 
stability in  our  markets,  undermining 
the  confidence  that  is  necessary  if  our 
domestic  lead  and  zinc  producers  are  to 
carrj-  out  the  additional  investment  that 
is  sorely  needed  to  maintain  and  expand 
much  needed  domestic  production  of 
these  two  essential  metals. 

Wliile  the  American  lead  and  zinc  pro- 
ducing industries  are  confronted  by  in- 
stability and  declining  production,  their 
main  foreign  competitors  are  imdertak- 
ing  major  expansions  of  production.  For 
example,  the  production  of  zinc  metal 
will  rise  by  more  than  500,000  tons  in 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  during  the 
next  several  years,  and  Canadian  zinc 
ore  production  nearly  doubled  in  about 
7  years.  This  raises  an  obvious  ques- 
tion: How  can  foreign  producers  justify 
so  much  expansion  when  American  pro- 
ducers cannot? 

One  of  the  main  reasons  is  that  for- 
eign governments  extend  subsidies  and 
tax  exemptions  to  their  mining  and 
metals  industries,  and  make  important 
contributions  to  exploration  costs.  For 
example,  most  of  the  lead  and  zinc 
smelters  and  refineries  going  up  in  West- 
ern Europe,  Japan,  and  Canada  are  bene- 
fiting from  government  grants  or  subsi- 
dized, low-interest  loans. 

Foreign  subsidies  and  tax  advantages 
put  American  lead  and  zinc  producers 
at  a  substantial  disadvantage  in  inter- 
national competition.  It  is  time  that  we 
take  effective  action  to  correct  this  dis- 
advantage, not  just  for  the  sake  of  the 
companies  and  workers  involved,  but  for 
the  sake  of  our  entire  countr>'. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  recently 
,sent  to  the  Congress  his  first  annual  re- 
port under  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Pol- 


icy Act  of  1970.  That  report  shows  Amer- 
ica's rapidly  growing  gap  between  the 
fuels  and  minerals  our  growing  economy 
needs,  and  the  fuels  and  minerals  that 
we  are  actually  producing.  The  Secre- 
tary's report  tmderscores  the  need  for 
increased  investment  by  the  domestic 
producers  of  these  essenual  commodities. 
The  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act 
itself,  among  other  things,  calls  for  the 
development  of  economically  sound  and 
stable  domestic  raining,  minerals,  and 
metal  industries  and  the  orderly  and  eco- 
nomic development  of  domestic  mineral 
resources  and  reserves  to  help  assure 
satisfaction  of  industrial  and  security 
needs.  The  Lead  and  Zinc  Act  of  1972 
being  introduced  today  is  fully  in  accord- 
ance with  that  act  and  will  aid  in  pro- 
moting development  of  economically 
sound  and  stable  lead  and  zinc  indus- 
tries in  the  United  States. 

The  Lead  and  Zinc  Act  of  1972  is  de- 
signed to  meet  the  long-term  problems 
of  the  lead  and  zinc  industries  by  sub- 
stantially increasing  stability,  thereby 
preserving  what  we  still  have  and  creat- 
ing the  confidence  that  is  necessary  if 
further  investment  is  to  take  place.  Like 
the  1971  bill,  the  1972  act  amends  the 
tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States  to 
provide  for  rates  of  duty  higher  than 
present  rates  after  certain  quantitative 
levels  of  imports  have  been  reached  in  a 
calendar  quarter.  It  puts  no  absolute  lim- 
itations on  the  importation  of  lead  and 
zinc  metals,  ores  and  other  articles  made 
of  lead  and  zinc  that  are  specified  in  the 
bill. 

The  quantitative  limitations  proposed 
in  this  bill  are  moderate.  They  bear  en- 
tirely reasonable  relation  to  current  im- 
port requirements  of  metals  and  of  ores 
needed  by  our  indixstries  to  supplement 
current  levels  of  domestic  mine  and 
smelter  production.  They  Ukewise  have 
reasonable  relation  to  imports  over  the 
past  several  years. 

Consequently,  the  higher  rates  of  duty 
would  apply  only  at  a  pomt  where  with- 
out their  imposition.  U.S.  production 
could  be  displaced  by  imports  in  excess  of 
real  need. 

As  to  changes,  the  1972  act  recognizes 
the  unfortunate  need  for  increased  im- 
ports of  zinc  metal  that  has  come  about 
by  reason  of  smelter  closures.  To  meet 
this  circumstance  the  Act  increases  the 
quantitative  limitation  on  zmc  metal 
imports  by  50  percent  over  the  limita- 
tion in  the  1971  bUl. 

The  other  change  is  a  refinement  that 
provides  flexibility  with  respect  to  quan- 
titative limitations  under  changing  con- 
sumption levels.  Under  the  bill  being  in- 
troduced today  the  quantitative  limita- 
tions on  lead  and  zinc  metal  imports 
could  be  adjusted  every  2  years  to 
reflect  changes  in  consumption.  The  1971 
bill  did  not  have  such  provision.  This 
flexibility  will  better  recognize  the  in- 
terests of  consumers  and,  incidentally . 
enable  foreign  producers  to  share  m  any 
increase  in  consumption  in  the  U.S. 
market. 

The  1972  bill,  like  the  one  of  1971,  pro- 
vides that  with  one  exception  the  present 
rates  of  duty  shall  apply  until  the  quan- 
titative Limitations  have  been  reached. 
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with  the  higher  rate  of  duty  applying 
Uiereafter. 

The  exception  is  in  the  case  of  zinc 
ore.  Here  the  bill  provides  that  imports 
up  lo  the  quantitative  limitation  .shall  be 
entered  free  of  duty  rather  than  at  the 
present  rate  of  0.67  cent  per  pound  On 
imports  beyond  the  quantitative  limita- 
tion the  present  rate  of  duty  would  be  re- 
stored. 

This  exception  is  proposed  because  an 
Important  part  of  zinc  metal  production 
in  the  Umted  Slates  is  trom  the  process- 
mg  of  imported  ores  in  U.S.  smelters. 
These  smelters  must  compete  at  foreign 
sources  for  their  import  requirements 
and  the  relaxing  of  the  duty  on  zinc  ore 
will  improve  their  position.  It  is  essential 
that  the  United  States  encourage  im- 
portation of  raw  materials  for  processing 
ore  rather  than  importation  of  finislied 
materials,  in  this  case  zinc  metal.  Tins 
provision  of  the  1972  act  will  aid  m  that 
purpose. 

The  exception  for  zinc  ore  is  related 
directly  to  a  second  complementary  bill 
bemg  introduced  today,  the  Zinc  Ore 
Duty  Suspension  Act.  The  Congress  will 
require  time,  of  course,  to  consider  the 
Lead  and  Zinc  Act  of  1972.  But  our 
zmc  smelting  mdustry  is  m  critical  need 
of  urgent  assistance  m  the  form  of  reUef 
from  the  present  duty  on  zinc  ores  as 
contemplated  in  the  Lead  and  Zinc  Act 
of  1972.  It  is  in  the  nationsil  interest  to 
provide  that  assistance  not  only  because 
Uie  zinc  smelting  industry  is  a  long- 
established  part  of  our  metals  economy 
and  an  important  employer  but  also  be- 
cause that  industry  may  be  needed  to 
process  increasmg  quantities  of  Ameri- 
can ore  which  may  become  available  un- 
der the  conditions  that  the  Lead  and 
Zinc  Act  of  1972  can  create. 

The  Zinc  Ore  Duty  Suspension  Act 
provides  this  necessary  assistance  to  the 
zmc  smelting  industry  by  suspending  the 
present  67-cent-a-pound  duty  on  zinc  ore 
for  1  year  beginning  the  day  after  en- 
actment of  the  act.  If  the  Congress  sees 
fit  to  pass  this  bill  soon,  as  I  hope  it  will, 
I  would  further  hope  tliat  during  the  1- 
year  duty  suspension  the  Congress  will 
take  favorable  action  on  the  Lead  and 
Zinc  Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two  principal 
reasons  why  it  is  in  the  Nation's  interest 
to  provide  reasonable  assistance  to  our 
lead  and  zinc  industries.  First,  these  in 
diistries  are  essential  to  our  country,  es- 
pecially in  time  of  national  emergency. 
Second,  tlie  further  growth  of  our  lead 
and  zinc  imports  will  have  a  serious  im- 
pact on  our  balance  of  payments.  During 
the  past  15  years  the  United  States 
has  imported  almost  $3  billion  worth  of 
lead  and  zinc  ores  and  metals,  not  count- 
ing manufactured  and  semimanufac- 
tured goods  of  lead  and  zinc.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  during  the  next  15  years 
th  «e  imports,  at  today's  prices,  will  total 
more  than  $6  billion. 

The  two  bills  introduced  today  would 
help  protect  our  national  and  industrial 
security  and  would  ease  our  serious  bal- 
ance-of-payments  problems.  The  Zinc 
Ore  Duty  Suspension  Act  would  give  some 
prompt  relief  to  a  zinc  smelting  industry 
that  is  badly  in  need  of  relief.  The  Lead 
and  Zinc  Act  of  1972  will  help  to  remedy 


tlie  competitive  disadvantage  at  which 
American  lead  and  zinc  producers  find 
themselves  in  competing  with  subsidized 
foreign  companies,  and  it  will  generate 
confidence  and  encourage  expansion  so 
that  much  of  our  growing  consumption 
requirements  can  be  met  from  domestic 
sources  in  future  years. 

The  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act 
of  1970  requires  that  we  make  the  attain- 
ment of  these  goals  possible. 

I  hope  that  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress will  support  these  measures  that 
will  aid  in  bringing  economic  soundness 
and  ;,tabihty  to  the  lead  and  zinc  indus- 
tries and  thus  contribute  to  improvement 
of  the  Nation's  minerals  posture  which  is 
gravely  in  need  of  improvement. 


IN     PRAISE     OP     A     GOOD     PUBLIC 
SERVANT:    JAMES  L.  SLAVIN 

<Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  lus  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
li-aneous  matter  > 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  regretUbly 
we  all  receive  a  number  of  complaints 
from  constituents  about  bureaucratic 
callousness  m  agency  relations  with  in- 
dividuals. As  distressing  as  this  is.  it  is 
gratifying  when  one  finds  that  the  heads 
of  departments  are  concerned  about  the 
way  tlieu-  employees  treat  individuals 
and  anxious  to  correct  the  msensitivity 
that  often  permeates  agency  relations 
after  years  of  operation. 

This  liappened  to  me  not  too  long  ago 
when  I  received  a  complaint  from  a  con- 
stituent that  a  local  unemployment  office 
seemed  unable  to  communicate  with  a 
man  seeking  assistance  who  spoke  only 
Spanish.  This  was  in  a  neighborhood 
with  many  Spanish-speaking  residents. 
In  this  case  the  applicant  was  so  fnis- 
trated  because  he  could  not  speak  nor 
imderstand  English  that  he  broke  down 
m  tears.  The  response  of  the  agency  em- 
ployee was  one  of  unconcern  for  the 
mans  problem  and  disregard  for  his 
feelings. 

I  brought  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  James  Slavin,  metropolitan  area  di- 
rector for  the  State  Unemployment  In- 
surance Bureau.  Mr.  Slavln's  response 
was  commendable.  Fii-st,  he  did  some- 
thing that  few  agency  officials  ever  do 
and  that  is  admit  that  the  incident  was 
•inaxcusable."  Then  he  outlined  the 
steps  he  had  taken  to  insure  that  it 
would  not  happen  again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  criti- 
cize a  Federal,  State,  or  city  adminis- 
trator where  the  facts  demand  it,  and 
so  I  am  deUghied  to  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  praise  a  good  public  servant — 
James  L.  Slavin.  For  the  interest  of  our 
colleagues  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  my  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Sla\1n.  It  follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Wastiington.  DC.  July  17,  1972. 
James  Sl.^vin, 

Metropolitan  Area  Director.  Unemployment 
Insurance  Bureau,  New  York.  N.Y. 
DtAB  M«.  Slavin  :  I  would  like  to  call  your 
att-eaiiou  to  a  situatlou  which  was  deacrlljecl 
to  me  hy  a  constituent  which  should.  If  ac- 
curately slated,  be  corrected. 

She  told  rae  that  at  your  oflBce  located  at 
250  West  90th  Street,  Manhattan,  those  com- 


ing In  to  apply  for  unemployment  benefits 
are  overwhelmingly  Spanish  speaking.  She 
also  stated  that  there  are  no  Spanish  speak- 
ing employees  who  can  respond  to  the  ques- 
tions of  those  seeking  asdUtance.  She  indi- 
cated that  she  was  inortifled  when  one  man. 
in  line  before  her.  not  able  lo  speak  or 
understand  English,  began  to  cry  because  he 
was  not  able  to  discuss  his  case  with  the 
State  employee.  And.  when  my  constituent 
said,  "Shouldn't  you  get  someone  who  under- 
stands Spanish  to  help?"  The  employee  is 
alleged  to  have  responded.  "He  understands 
no  check."  Well,  he  obviously  didn't  under- 
stand the  reasons  why  he  was  not  entitled 
to  benefits  and  he  began  to  cry 

I  would  appreciate  your  aacertaiiiuig 
whether  the  fact-s  related  to  me  are  correct 
and  if  so.  seing  to  it  that  bilingual  personnel 
be  available  at  that  location  to  deal  with 
such  situations  !n  the  future. 

If   this   situation  exists   at   this   particular 
office,  it  may  in  fact  exist  elsewhere  in  the 
system  and  I  would  think  you   would  want 
to  look  into  that  loo. 
Sincerely, 

Edward  I.  Koch. 

State  of  New  York. 
Department  op  Labor, 
New  York.  N  Y..  July  2S.  1972. 
Congressman  Edward  Koch, 
Federal  Plasa. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  This  Is  in  reply 
to  your  letter  of  July  17  in  which  you  in- 
formed me  that  one  of  your  constituents  was 
distressed  by  the  action  of  one  of  our  staiT 
members  in  our  local  office  at  250  West  yoth 
Street  and  that  that  situation  led  to  your 
questioning  whether  or  not  we  have  ample 
Spanish  speaking  employees  to  serve  the  His- 
panic population  of  that  district. 

I  regret  that  the  incident  occurred. 

36':^.  of  the  claimants  served  by  the  office 
are  Spanish  speaking  although  80*.  are  bi- 
lingual. In  this  office  we  iiave  seven  Spanish 
speaking  staff  members  who  are  on  call  as 
interpreters  or  to  answer  questions  la  Span- 
ish when  the  need  arises. 

Let  me  repeat,  the  incident  you  described 
was  inexcusable. 

There  are  Spanish  speaking  staff  members 
in  all  our  offices.  Interpretation  service  to 
our  Spanish  speaking  population  has  been 
our  objective  for  many  years.  In  order  to 
assure  that  our  service  objective  is  not  for- 
gotten, I  have  sent  a  copy  of  your  letter  lo 
each  of  our  District  Superintendents  that 
It  may  become  part  of  their  management 
exchanges  with  the  District  Office  Managers 
who  in  turn  will  be  expected  to  take  it  up  in 
their  training  of  local  office  staff. 

Thank  you  for  caUlng  this  to  our  atten- 
tion. When  we  slip.  It  is  necessary  to  bring  us 
back  in  line  by  the  kind  of  Information  that 
you  have  given  us. 

Very  truly  yours 

James  L.  Slavin, 
Area  Director — Insurance. 


■VIETNAM:  OUT  NQ-W 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
IKiint  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.' 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  it 
was  announced  that  the  last  ground 
combat  troops  were  leaving  Vietnam. 
That  was  good  news,  but  it  ought  not 
deceive  any  American  into  thinking  that 
our  involvement  in  this  miserable  war 
is  still  not  huge. 

The  ground  combat  troops  are  gone, 
but  an  immeiLse  armada  of  warships  has 
replaced  them  and  our  air  capabilities  in 
Thailand  have  been  enlarged.  Our  bombs 
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rain  down  on  North  and  South  Vietnam 
with  more  in  tensity  than  ever  before,  and 
at  an  estimated  extra  cost  for  this  fiscal 
year  of  over  a  billion  dollars  and  an  in- 
creased cost  of  personal  anguish  and 
material  destruction  that  cannot  be 
estimated. 

We  have  been  told  by  successive  ad- 
ministrations that  this  war  is  worth  the 
lives  of  thousands  of  yoimg  Americans 
and  worth  our  great  financial  expense, 
because  we  are  defending  a  free  and 
democratic  society.  This  continuing  delu- 
sion is  perhaps  our  society's  greatest 
tragedy. 

Recent  news  stories  have  described 
the  increased  censorship  of  Saigon's 
press.  Ml  opposition  to  and  even  criticism 
of  the  Thieu  regime  has  been  silenced 
and  some  papers  have  been  forced  to 
shut  down.  In  addition  to  stifling  the 
press,  Mr.  Thieu  has  terrorized  his  own 
people  in  a  fashion  that  too  many 
Americans  believe  only  the  Commimists 
of  North  Vietnam  would  employ. 

The  police  reportedly  have  arrested 
and  jailed  over  15,000  citizens  of  South 
Vietnam  during  the  past  few  months  in 
an  arbitrary  and  brutal  exercise  worthy 
of  the  most  vicious  police  state.  Accord- 
ing to  reliable  accounts,  many  of  those 
arrested  have  been  women  and  children, 
and  many  have  been  subject  to  extreme 
forms  of  torture  while  imprisoned. 

We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  we  are 
accomplices  in  these  atrocities. 

Our  Government  provides  the  aid  to 
the  South  Vietnam  police  force  and 
prison  system  which  permits  the  contin- 
uation of  these  arrests  and  brutalities. 
And  Air  America,  an  airline  operated  for 
the  CIA.  reportedly  is  used  to  transport 
"prisoners"  to  Con  Son,  the  prison  where 
the  torture  takes  place  and  the  site  of 
the  infamous  "tiger  cages." 

Our  Government  is  quick  to  speak  out 
in  official  condemnation  of  atrocities 
committed  by  the  North  Vietnamese,  but 
says  nothing  of  Mr.  Tliieu's  actions.  No 
doubt  it  is  foolish  to  expect  that  a  Com- 
munist regime  in  South  Vietnam  would 
be  any  more  benevolent  toward  the 
people,  but  how  long  will  the  Nixon 
administration  insist  on  the  wild  belief 
that  the  Thieu  government  bears  any 
resemblance  to  a  free  and  democratic 
form  of  rule? 

The  Goveriunents  of  North  and  South 
Vietnam  deserve  one  another,  but  jieither 
Government  deserves  our  blood  and 
treasure.  It  is  hard  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  brutalities  of  Mr.  Thieu  and 
those  of  the  Communists.  Yet,  as  the  war 
drags  on,  it  becomes  increasingly  clear 
that  we  have  lost  over  55,000  lives  and 
over  $100  billion  not  in  defense  of  free- 
dom, but  in  defense  of  the  Thieu  regime. 
It  was  a  tragic  delusion  to  believe  that 
democracy  as  we  know  it,  would  develop 
in  South  Vietnam  if  our  soldiers  de- 
fended that  land,  but  it  is  a  greater 
tragedy  to  continue  the  death  and  de- 
struction of  this  war  as  the  defenders  of 
Mr.  Thieu's  corrupt  dictatorship. 

We  hear  a  lot  about  ending  the  war 
with  honor.  The  only  way  to  gain  honor 
now  is  to  end  our  support  of  the  Thieu 
dictatorship  and  set  a  date  for  the  imme- 
diate withdrawal  of  all  our  forces,  con- 


tingent only  on  the  return  of  our  prison- 
ers of  war. 


we  can  to  move  the  cotmtry  to  the  day 
when  we  can  all  "see  the  light"  and  end 
the  terror  in  our  streets. 


A  FEDERAL  LIGHT  ON  CRIME 
PROGRAM 

I  Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  i 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  for  city  dwellers 
todav  is  street  crime.  For  many  people, 
the  streets  have  become  corridors  of  fear 
at  night  making  them  prisoners  in  their 
homes  after  dark. 

There  is  no  easy  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  street  crime,  but  there  is  one 
practical  step  that  can  be  taken  to  deter 
this  crime:  improve  street  lighting.  The 
installation  of  high  pressure  sodium 
lights,  illuminating  the  streets  far  better 
than  traditional  lighting,  has  proven 
effective  in  reducing  crime  rates. 

On  March  22  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
14022,  to  establish  a  "Federal  Light  On 
Crime  Program."  This  legislation  would 
mandate  the  expenditure  of  $30  million 
in  each  of  the  next  3  years  specifically  for 
the  purchase  and  installation  of  high 
pressure  sodium  lights.  The  funds  would 
be  distributed  in  grants  directly  to  local 
governments  on  a  75  percent  Federal,  25 
percent  local  share  basis. 

Using  the  same  amount  of  electrical 
power,  high  pressure  sodium  lights  give 
approximately  four  times  the  hghting 
level  provided  by  traditional  lights.  In 
a  sense,  they  turn  night  into  day  and 
their  effectiveness  as  a  deterrent  against 
crime  is  undeniable. 

In  Washington,  D.C..  after  installa- 
tion of  high-level  lighting  in  high-crime 
areas,  crime  decreased  by  31  percent. 

Gary,  Ind.,  installed  5,000  new  street 
lights.  Criminal  assaiUts  dropped  70  per- 
cent and  robberies  60  percent. 

In  Chattanooga,  Term.,  crime  in  a  12 
block  area  dropped  70  percent  after 
lighUng. 

The  program  I  have  proposed  involves 
relatively  low  costs  and  can  have  an  im- 
mediate impact  on  reducing  street  crime. 
This  is  a  program  designed  to  hght  our 
streets  for  people  rather  than  just  for 
cars.  It  is  a  program  designed  to  return 
the  streets  to  the  people. 

New  York  City  and  other  localities 
have  initiated  their  own  high-level  light- 
ing plans  on  a  limited  scale,  combining 
private  and  local  government  funding. 
Some  such  lights  illuminate  parts  of  our 
own  East  Side  even  now.  In  addition,  a 
number  of  responsible  landlords  are  In- 
staUlng  their  own  high  intensity  lights 
on  their  property  to  hght  up  the  side- 
walks and  sitting  areas  that  surround 
their  buildings.  One  apartment  complex 
where  this  is  needed  and  hopefully  will  be 
done  bj'  the  landlord  is  Stuyvesant  Town 
and  Peter  Cooper  Village,  owned  by  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  and  lo- 
cated in  my  congressional  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  give  prompt  consideration  to  H.R. 
14022.  Federal  funding  could  conceivably 
insure  that  whole  commimities  would  be 
illtmiinated,  to  the  benefit  of  residents 
and  merchants  alike.  We  must  do  what 


THE  NATIONAL  CONGRESS  ON  THE 
WORD  OF  GOD 

<Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.* 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  National  Con- 
gress on  the  Word  of  God  will  be  held 
at  the  National  Shrine  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception,  Washington,  DC,  on 
September  5,  6,  and  7.  1972. 

The  Congress  is  intended  to  revitaUze 
preaching  and  ministering  to  the  cur- 
rent crisis  in  faith  and  will  bring  to- 
gether laity,  theologians,  rehgious  educa- 
tors, and  bishops  to  witness  the  power  of 
the  word  of  God. 

This  will  be  a  truly  ecumenical  en- 
deavor with  people  of  all  faiths  invited, 
and  with  ofBclals  of  a  number  of  faiths 
participating.  The  Word  of  God  Con- 
gress will  be  one  of  the  significant  reli- 
gious events  of  1972  and  may  well  pave 
the  way  to  much  greater  ecumenical  co- 
operation between  Catholics  and  Prot- 
estants in  North  America. 

Fiu^hennore,  the  Word  of  God  Con- 
gress may  lead  to  increased  Catholic  par- 
ticipation in  the  year-long  national 
evangelistic  program,  "Key  '73. "  which 
will  get  imderway  this  faU  with  em- 
phasis on  renewal  of  the  local  churches, 
calling  to  repentance  an^  prayer,  and 
CEilling  the  continent  to  the  word  of 
God  by  placing  the  Old  Testament  In  the 
homes  of  Canada  and  the  United  SUtes. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  and 

the  general  public  I  would  like  to  insert 

at  this  point  a  statement  on  the  Word 

of  God  Congress,  by  Mr.  Robert  Donihi, 

former  director  of  the  ofBce  of  public 

information,  U.S.   Catholic  Conference. 

Bishop  Bernardin  Endorses  Gobpet, 

Preaching   Rxwewal 

(By   Robert   Donlhl) 

Washington.  D.C,  August  8.— The  General 
Secretary  of  the  NaUonal  Conference  of  Cath- 
olic Bishops  and  the  United  States  Catholic 
Conference  iNCCB-USCC)  today  urged  the 
nation's  Roman  Catholic  prle«t8  "  .  .  and  all 
the  people  of  God,  to  come  together  to  wit- 
ness the  power  of  the  Word  of  God  to  resolve 
the  crisis  of  faith."  Advocating  attendance 
at  the  National  Congreae  on  the  Word  of  God, 
September  5-7,  in  the  National  Shrine  of 
the  Immaculate  Conception  in  Washington. 
Bishop  Joseph  L.  Bernardin  noted  that  "the 
thrust  of  the  Congress  is  toward  a  theology 
of  blbUcai  preaching — preaching  that  is 
rooted  In  revealed  truths  personally  experi- 
enced by  the  preached  rather  than  in  human 
rhetoric",     however     interesting    or     socially 

useful."  ,   ,.., 

Bishop  Bernardin  said  that  Pope  Paul  vl 
set  the  stage  for  the  Word  of  God  Congress 
with  the  words:  "If  the  faith  falls  to  find 
any  believers,  Is  this  becasue  It  Is  taught  In 
an  old,  abetruse  way.  cut  off  from  life  and 
contrary  to  the  tendenclea  and  t»*te«  of 
today?  Ought  we  not  renew  the  kwygma — 
the  announcement  of  the  ChrtaUan  mes- 
sage— If  we  want  to  find  h««re»«  and  fol- 
lowers?" (Sept.  '70) 

Bishop  Bernardin  added.  "ScTlptural,  the- 
ological and  historical  evidence  argue  that 
preaching  Is  the  foundation  of  the  Chtirch't 
life  of  faith,  but  the  sobering  fact  Is  that 
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moat  Catholic  Chrlrtiana  3U*  not  sufflciently 
onrichwl  t>y  wh*t  they  hew  from  Church 
pulpits,  their  major  channel  of  contact  with 
Christian  truth. 

•Addressing  mva^tf  espedally  to  my  broth- 
er priesta.  I  urge  participation  m  thia  ({teat 
celebration  of  the  Ooapel  message  and  the 
renewal  jf  iw  preaching;  the  Congress  --ieeks 
to  make  speciflc  application  of  revealed 
truth*  to  the  lUe  of  the  Church."  Toward 
that  objective  he  then  recommended  enroll- 
ment of  the  clergy  in  the  Congress'  eight 
Concurrent  Conferences  on  Kerygmatic  Re- 
newal to  be  held  Wednesday  afternoon,  Sep- 
tember 6 

Theae  conferences  are  Intended  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  theory  and  practice  in  tlie 
Church."  he  said,  "by  exploring  the  esseu- 
Mal  relationship  of  the  ChrUtlan  message  to 
diverse  areas  of  specialized  professional 
church  activity.  ■  He  identified  the  eight 
Concurrent  Conferences  as  Preaching  and  the 
Bible.  Preaching  and  Communications. 
Preaching  and  Conversion.  Preaching  and 
Bcumenlsm.  Preaching  and  the  Uturgy. 
Preaching  and  Priestly  Ministry.  Preaching 
and  Religious  Education,  Preaching  and 
SoctaJ  Development. 

"Under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit." 
said  Bishop  Bemardln,  "the  conference*  will 
seek  to  break  new  ground  in  understanding 
the  Chrlsltan  apostolate.  Kipert  leaders  and 
speaker*  have  been  Invited  to  guide  partic- 
ipants Into  an  examination  of  the  efllcacy 
of  thetr  specialty  In  the  light  of  the  crisis 
of  faith.  Unless  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labor  In  vain  who  buUd  It."  " 

The  program  of  the  National  Congress  on 
the  Word  of  Ood  has  been  praised  by:  Msgr. 
Lawrence  J.  Corcoran.  Secretary  of  the  100.- 
000  member  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
Charltlee  and  Vice  President  of  Carttas  In- 
tematlonalta  who  oouunenta  that  "It  stim- 
ulates people  to  a  greater  awareness  of  their 
social  reeponalbillty  in  reflection  of  the  Oos- 
pel  message";  by  the  prestigious  and  Influen- 
tial itntna^n  Cathollc  magazine  The  Priest 
which  devoted  its  current  cover,  editorial 
and  lead  article  to  the  Congress;  and  by  the 
400  certified  preacher-members  of  Inter- 
com. Inter-Oom  has  voted  to  hold  Its  annual 
meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
CongieM.  deaplte  the  fact  that  Inter-Corn 
board  members'  terms  are  thus  shortened  by 
several  months. 


managers,  and  officials  of  the  New  York 
Mets  and  the  Boston  Red  Sox  for  play- 
ing the  exhibtion  game  for  charity.  A 
special  nod  of  appreciation  should  go  to 
the  owners.  Mrs.  Payson  of  the  Mets  and 
Mr    Yawkey  of  the  Red  Sox. 

Botli  teams  are  wiUun  striking  dis- 
tance of  tlieir  division  leads.  But  as  a 
game  here,  it  meant  little  from  the  com- 
petitive viewpoint  to  the  players  who  are 
tired  going  into  the  last  of  the  baseball 
season.  Yet  they  gave  of  their  time  and 
effort  and  gave  their  best. 

Exhibition  though  it  was,  the  game  had 
a  great  deal  of  meaning  for  we  fans.  On 
behalf  of  all  area  baseball  fans  I  would 
like  to  extend  a  deeply  felt  thanks  to 
baseball,  the  Mets,  the  Red  Sox.  and  all 
their  personnel  from  batboys  to  owners. 
Tliey  deserve  it. 

With  due  justice  to  the  professionals 
involved.  I  exclude  Vinegar  Bend,  in  this 
particular  case,  a  word  should  also  be 
said  for  the  amateurs.  To  be  strictly  non- 
partisan, I  must  sadly  obser\'e  that  once 
aigain  the  majority  went  down  in  defeat. 
However,  the  victors  in  the  annual  con- 
gressional game  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  their  victory— better  now  than  in 
November — and  the  losers  to  be  ap- 
plauded for  being  "nice  guys." 

Our  deepest  and  most  profound  thanks 
should  aOso  go  to  the  Almas  Shrine  Tem- 
ple. If  I  may  be  permitted  to  mix  a 
metaphor.  I  would  like  to  say  that  Shrine 
Potentate  Dr.  Uoyd  E.  Church  and  his 
cochairmen.  Wally  Moore  and  Bill  Press, 
really  carried  the  ball  for  us  in  this  char- 
ity game.  They  and  all  of  the  gentlemen 
of  the  Temple  deserve  our  congratula- 
tions for  their  work  amd  devotion  to  a 
worthwhile  cause. 

Mr,  Speaker,  thank  you. 


BASEBALL 


fMr.  SISK  asked  suid  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  yet 
mside  good  on  m^y  promise  to  bring  base- 
baU  back  to  the  Capital. 

I  can  report  progress  however.  Mon- 
day night  Washington  baseball  fans 
emphatically  told  the  baseball  establish- 
ment in  no  uncertain  terms  they  were 
wrong  when  they  allowed  the  Senators 
to  move  to  Arlington.  Tex.,  where  they 
are  known  as  the  Rangers. 

By  turning  out  over  32.000  strong  for 
an  exhibition  game  between  the  New 
York  Mets  and  the  Boston  Red  Sox.  they 
answered  the  unproven  charge  that 
Washington  fsms  will  not  support  base- 
ball. Now  when  we  get  that  kind  of  re- 
sounding support  from  our  constituents, 
we  respond.  We  get  moving  in  a  hurry. 

We  can  only  hope  this  demonstration 
of  love  for  the  game  here  in  the  Capital 
has  the  same  impact  on  baseball  hier- 
archy. 

The  reason  for  my  asking  for  time  this 
morning  Is  to  thank  the  players,  coaches, 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION   1227 

( Mr.  VANIK  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  thLs 
point  in  the  Recoiu)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1227. 
tiie  Interim  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  limitation  of  strategic  offensive 
weapons.  This  agreement  is  the  result 
of  2'2  years  of  negotiations  between  the 
Soviets  and  ourselves,  and  I  believe  that 
it  signals  the  stait  of  a  new  and  con- 
structive era  in  Soviet-American  rela- 
tions. The  promise  of  this  new  era  is 
that  it  will  be  one  in  which  we  will  be 
able  to  terrmnate  the  wasteful  strategic 
arras  race,  a  race  which  continues  to  cost 
bllhons  of  tax  dollars  each  year,  but 
which  does  little,  if  anything,  to  maike 
us  more  secure. 

Despite  the  tremendous  advantages 
that  are  likely  to  result  from  these  agree- 
ments, several  short-run  problems  have 
been  generated.  Paradoxically,  the  SALT 
I  agreements  have  been  used  by  the  NLxon 
administrauon  lo  justify  even  greater 
defense  expe..litures.  At  one  point,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  he  would  oppose  the  SALT  I 
agreements  if  they  were  not  accompanied 
by  the  passage  of  the  administration's 
defense  budget.  The  result  of  this  proc- 
ess  has   been    that,   although   we   have 


signed  an  agreement  to  limit  strategic 
offensive  weapons,  we  are  rushing  ahead 
with  the  development  and  procurement 
of  expensive  weapons  programs  wherever 
possible  under  the  terms  of  the  interim 
agreement  and  in  those  categories  not 
covered  by  the  agreement. 

Tlie  best  known  of  these  unnecessary 
and  exorbitantly  expensive  weapons  sys- 
tems are  the  B-1  bomber,  the  Trident 
submarine,  and  the  Washington  area 
ABM.  I  indicated  my  opposition  to  the 
B-1  bomber  and  the  Tndent  submarine 
at  the  time  of  the  military  procurement 
authorization  bill,  and,  therefore,  today 
I  will  only  speak  about  the  Washington 
ABM. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  ABM  is  the  classic 
example  of  a  weapons  system  in  search 
of  a  justification.  As  arms  control  expert 
Henry  R.  Myer  astutely  pointed  out  in 
an  article  in  the  Washington  Post  of 
July  30.  1972,  at  different  times  over  the 
past  decade,  at  least  five  different  func- 
tions have  been  advanced  as  the  primary 
purpose  of  ABM  deployment:  Defense  of 
the  American  population  against  an  all- 
out  Soviet  countercity  attack;  defense  of 
the  population  against  an  attack  by  a 
small  nuclear  power  such  as  the  People's 
RepubUc  of  China;  protection  of  Ameri- 
can land-based  missiles;  use  of  the  threat 
of  ABM  deployment  as  a  bargaining  chip 
in  the  SALT  negotiations;  and,  finally, 
defense  of  Washington. 

Unfortiuiately.  the  last  of  these  pur- 
poses is  the  least  credible  in  a  list  of  very 
dubious  justifications.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  recent  SALT  agreement  on  ABM's, 
we  are  only  allowed  100  launchers  per 
ABM  site,  and,  therefore,  even  if  we  ac- 
cept the  questionable  assumption  that 
our  ABM  will  be  100-percent  effective,  the 
Soviets  will  be  able  to  overcome  the 
Washington  ABM  and  destroy  the  Na- 
tional Command  Authority  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  but  101  warheads. 

In  addition,  in  contrast  with  state- 
ments by  some  administration  spokes- 
men, because  most  of  the  Soviet  missiles 
are  not  targeted  on  the  National  Com- 
mand Authority,  this  ABM  provides  only 
a  modicum  of  protection  against  an  acci- 
dental launch,  and  it  provides  that  pro- 
tection at  a  very  great  cost.  Thus,  like  the 
B-1  bomber  and  the  Trident  submarine, 
the  Washington  ABM  will  be  but  another 
extraordinarily  costly  weapons  system 
which  will  do  little  to  improve  our  stra- 
tegic defense  posture;  obviously,  the  les- 
•son  of  this  is  that  the  fact  that  we  are 
permitted  to  deploy  a  Washington  ABM 
does  not  mean  tliat  we  ought  to  do  so. 

The  development  and  deployment  of 
these  and  other  new  weapons  systems, 
however,  goes  to  the  very  heau-t  of  the 
current  negotiating  strategy,  a  strategy 
of  building  bargaining  chips  so  as  to 
negotiate  from  a  position  of  strength. 
But.  although  there  are  obviously  advan- 
tages in  having  .some  bargaining  chips,  a 
policy  of  intentionally  building  new 
strategic  weapons  is  hardly  likely  to 
have  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  delicate 
SALT  negotiations;  instead,  such  a  policy 
will  fuel  the  arms  race  both  by  compU- 
cating  the  strategic  equation  and  by 
strengthening  the  arguments  of  the 
Kremlin's  hardliners. 
Certainly  a  far  wiser,  and  less  costly, 
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policy  would  be  to  fund  these  programs 
on  a  contingent  basis.  Leslie  H.  Gelb  and 
Anthony  Lake  have  written : 

of  course,  the  President  needs  bargaining 
chips.  But.  there  Is  a  fundamental  fallacy 
lu  his  approach:  new  weapons  systems  do  not 
actually  have  to  be  deployed  in  order  to  give 
lum  bargaining  power  This  power  derives 
from  the  American  potential  to  deploy,  not 
actual  deployment.  Continued  research  and 
development"  and  the  placing  of  funds  in 
escrow  would  give  the  President  the  same 
leverage  without  the  cost. 

In  this  way.  instead  of  building  our 
bargaining  chips,  as  we  have  done  with 
MIRV  and  ABM,  we  could  attempt  to 
negotiate  them  away  in  the  pursuit  of 
strategic  stability. 

In  addition  to  the  problems  which  have 
resulted  and  will  conttaue  to  result  from 
the  administration's  bargaining  strategj'. 
there  is  also  a  major  weakness  in  the  in- 
terim offensive  agreement  itself,  the  vir- 
tual absence  of  qualitative  lunitations. 
Thus,  although  the  agreement  froze  the 
numbers  of  certain  type  of  strategic 
weapons  which  each  side  could  build,  it 
did  almost  nothing  to  limit  the  qualita- 
tive improvements  which  could  be  made 
on  these  weapons.  As  a  result,  the  cycle 
of  action  and  reactic  which  has  charac- 
terized the  Soviet-American  arms  race  of 
the  past  two  decades  can  be  perpetuated 
through  the  development  and  deploy- 
ment of  systems  such  as  the  MK-19 
multiple,  hard-target  warhead,  a  weapon 
which  has  an  obvious  first-strike  coim- 
terforce  potential. 

Therefore,  in  SALT  n  we  must  begin 
the  more  difficult  task  of  obtaining  com- 
prehensive strategic  arms  limitations 
which  address  both  the  quantitative  Eind 
the  qualitative  sides  of  the  arms  race.  To 
reach  this  goal,  we  will  imdoubtedly  have 
to  engage  in  long  and  tough  negotiations 
with  the  Soviets,  but.  with  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  ABM  treaty  by  the  Senate, 
at  least  we  now  have  a  precedent  for 
such  an  agreement.  We  have  limited  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  defensive  weap- 
ons which  each  side  can  retain,  and. 
now.  we  must  do  the  same  for  offensive 
weapons. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  real  signi- 
ficance of  the  SALT  I  accords  is  the 
potential  which  they  represent,  the 
potential  to  put  a  stop  to  what  has  been 
called  the  "mad  momentum"  of  the  arms 
race.  Without  the  ABM  treaty  and  the 
Interim  offensive  arms  agreement,  we 
would  probably  be  about  to  embark  upon 
the  procurement  of  an  extensive  new 
strategic  weapons  arsenal;  with  these 
agreements  we  are  about  to  freeze  the 
arms  race  on  a  plateau  of  stability, 
security,  and  mutual  deterrence.  In  the 
words  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
report  on  this  resolution — 

While  (Bering  the  prospect  of  a  more 
secure  and  peaceful  world,  the  SALT  agree- 
ments win  permit  the  United  States  to  take 
those  steps  necessary  to  maintain  a  strate- 
gic poeture  which  both  protects  our  vital 
national  Interests  and  guarantees  our  con- 
tinued security. 

If  a  nuclear  holocaust  is  to  be  avoided, 
this  is  certainly  the  course  that  we  must 
pursue. 


THE  LATE  A.  E.  RIDGELL 

1  Mr.  POAGE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  i 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  A.  E. 
Ridgell.  known  to  most  of  us  as  "Manny" 
has  passed  on  to  his  reward  after  serving 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  almost 
40  years — it  would  have  been  40  years  in 
October.  I  am  told.  I  also  understand  that 
a  quarter  of  a  century  was  spent  as  su- 
perintendent of  the  House  Office  Build- 
ings. He  was  a  fine,  outstanding  gentle- 
man, and  was  an  inspiration  to  those 
around  him. 

When  he  was  called  upon  to  take  care 
of  a  matter,  no  matter  how  small  or  how 
large,  he  made  an  endeavor  to  satisfy  a 
Congressman  or  his  staff.  He  never  took 
a  negative  attitude  about  the  accomplish- 
ment of  some  task,  but  was  always  will- 
ing to  try  to  the  utmost  to  succeed,  and 
I  rarely  ever  knew  him  or  his  staff  fall- 
ing to  succeed  in  what  they  set  out  to  do. 
The  smooth  running  operation  of  this 
large  place  does  not  just  happen,  as  I 
suppose  we  are  sometimes  prone  to  think 
of  it.  but  it  is  because  of  dedicated  people 
like  'Manny"  Ridgell  that  it  functions 
so  well. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed.  Although 
his  death  seemed  imtimely,  it  is  more  the 
quality  of  a  life  that  counts  than  the 
quantity. 

PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  EQUAL 
EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
ACT,  HJa.  13915 

ijlr.  SCHEUER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  tak- 
ing this  opportunity  to  advise  our  col- 
leagues that  when  HJl.  13915,  the  Equal 
Educational  Opportunities  Act,  is 
brought  to  the  floor.  I  hitend  to  offer  the 
following  amendments: 

.\MENDICZNT   TO    HJl.    13916    To    B«    Otfkwxd 
BT  M«.  Scnrcni 

On  page  37.  line  8.  substitute  a  conuna  for 
the  period  after  "student"  and  the  following 
new  language:  "or  unless  the  Implementa- 
tion of  such  a  plan  is  required  by  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

On  page  37,  line  20.  substitute  a  comma 
for  the  period  after  "agency"  and  add  the 
following  new  language:  "or  unless  the  im- 
plementation of  such  a  plan  is  required  by 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States." 


LABOR  AND  INDUSTRIAL  LEADERS 
COMMENT  ON  THE  FOREIGN 
TRADE  AND  INVESTMENT  PROB- 
LEM 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rzcoed  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
almost  a  year  now  proposed  legislation 
has  been  pending  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  desdlng  with  the  prob- 
lem of  imports  and  foreign  investment. 
Prom  time  to  time.  I  have  urged  the  hold- 
ing of  pubUc  hearings  so  that  we  can 
move  ahead  on  this  very  important  prob- 


lem. Pending  such  hearings.  I  have  oc- 
casionally placed  in  the  Record  state- 
ments on  various  sides  of  this  question 
It  Is  my  hope  that  such  statements  will 
promote  a  better  understanding  in  Con- 
gress and  among  the  pubhc  to  the  issue  as 
involved  in  this  complex  field. 

In  an  effort  to  make  some  progress  in 
dealing  with  some  of  the  less  complex 
and  less  controversial  aspects  of  the 
problem,  I  introduced  two  bills  last 
Thiursday,  the  Trade  and  Economic  Con- 
version Adjustment  Act  of  1972  and  the 
Foreign  trade  Amendments  Act  of  1972. 
and  made  a  statement  on  the  Record  as 
lo  my  own  thinking  on  the  subject.  My 
stAtement  appears  at  page  27686. 

Today  I  would  like  E«ain  to  offer  \iew- 
points  of  some  other  people  on  various 
sides  of  the  issue,  represented  by  inter- 
views reprinted  in  the  August  1.  1972.  is- 
sue of  Forbes  magazine  under  the  head- 
line "Where  Have  All  the  Jobs  Gone?" 
Four  viewpoints  are  represented  in  the 
interviews. 

The  first  interview  is  with  Mr.  Na- 
thaniel Qoldflnger,  chief  economist  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  Mr.  Gtoldflnger  discusses 
the  reasoning  behind  the  Burke -Hartke 
bill  relating  to  controls  over  imports  and 
foreign  investment  by  American -based 
multinational  corporations. 

The  second  interview  is  with  Leonard 
Woodcock,  president  of  the  United  Auto 
Workers.  The  UAW  represents  workers 
in  three  major  industries:  Automobile, 
aero8ptu:e.  and  farm  equipment.  'While 
the  automobile  industry  has  seen  15  per- 
cent of  the  US.  market  captured  by  for- 
eign imports,  the  other  two  industries 
liave  a  heavy  stake  in  the  export  market. 
.\s  a  result,  the  UAW  has  a  different  ap- 
proach than  the  AFL-CIO. 

Tlie  third  Interview  is  with  Russell  De- 
Young,  Chairman  of  the  Goodyear  Tire 
ti  Rubber  Co.,  whose  international  head- 
quarters Is  in  Akrcwi.  Ohio,  in  the  con- 
gressional district  that  I  represent. 
Goodyear  is  caie  of  the  largest  corpora- 
tions in  the  United  States  and  one  of  the 
largest  multin&tioinal  corporations. 
Some  40  percent  at  Goodyear's  sales  and 
earnings  come  from  its  overseas  opera- 
tions. Goodyear  recently  released  its 
financial  report  for  the  first  6  months  of 
1972  and  reported  sales  and  earnings  ex- 
ceeding all  previous  company  records. 
Nevertheless,  empiojmient  at  Goodyear  s 
plants  in  Akron,  and  the  Akron  plaxits  of 
the  other  major  tire  companies,  has  been 
declining. 

The  fourth  interview  is  with  Joseph 
Wright,  chairman  of  Zenith  Radio  Corp. 
The  electronics  industry,  of  which 
Zenith  is  a  member,  has  been  especially 
hard  hit  by  import  competition.  In  the 
last  5  years,  overall  employment  has  de- 
clined by  some  219.000  jobs.  Many  UJ3. 
electronics  manufacturers  have  shifted 
productiMi  to  other  countries.  Paul  Jen- 
nings, president  of  the  International 
Union  of  Electrical  Workers  estimates 
that  120,000  jobs  have  been  exported  by 
such  decisions.  In  1870,  Zoiitb  laid  off 
almost  3,000  workers  and  begaa  building 
black  and  white  televiaioo  seU  in 
Taiwan.  This  was  foLkowed  by  aa  an- 
nouncement that  Zenith  would  have  to 
lay  off  another  4.000  workers  by  moving 
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Its  small  screen  color  production  out  of 
the  United  States.  However.  Zenith  did 
not  make  that  move  and  kept  all  small 
screen  color  production  in  the  United 
States. 

I  include  the  interviews  with  these 
prominent  labor  and  business  leaders 
immediately  following  these  remarks: 

W«B«    UN0««MIXIN0    OVTK,    IWDtrSTBIAL    BASB 

(By  Nathaniel  Ooldflnger) 
Businessman  see  foreign  investment  differ- 
ently than  you  do.  They  say  that  because  of 
cost  differentials,  tariffs  and  other  considera- 
tions the  U.S.  company  would  lose  the  for- 
eign market  were  It  not  producing  on  the 
Acetxe 

GoLOfTNCKa.  Oh.  there  may  be  some  ele- 
ments of  truth  to  that,  depending  upon  the 
product  and  the  country  Involved.  But  you 
see,  there  1b  an  extremely  Important  point 
here,  and  that  Is  that  what  may  be  a  rational 
decision  for  a  private  corporation  such  as  a 
Ford  Motor  Co.  or  an  IBM  may  not  be  a  ra- 
tional decision  for  the  American  economy  and 
for  American  society  In  fact,  a  decision  made 
by  the  management  of  a  private  multlnatlon- 
ai  corporation  may  work  out  to  the  advantage 
of  that  private  corporation,  but  It  may  well 
result  In  the  displacement  of  American  labor, 
in  the  export  of  American  technology,  and  It 
probably  will  result  In  the  export  of  Ameri- 
can capital.  Moreover,  such  a  decision  may 
well  undermine  the  mdustrlal  base  of  the 
country 

That's  what  organized  labor  and  other  sup- 
porters of  the  protectionist  Burke-Hartke 
Bill  worry  about  when  they  hear  the  bank- 
ers and  academics  talk  of  the  U.S.  moving  to- 
ward a  "poBt-lndustrlal."  no-growth  society. 
OoLiinNC^.  If  we  continue  to  get  more  and 
more  emphasis  on  investment  In  foreign  pro- 
duction by  U.3.  companies,  we  are  going  to 
lose  our  industrial  base-.  We  are  beginning  to 
lose  some  of  our  service  Jobs  related  to  pro- 
duction, and  not  too  far  down  the  road  wo 
will  be  losing  some,  if  not  much,  of  our  re- 
search and  development  because  R&D  always 
tends  to  follow  production.  The  talk  of  those 
people  who  speak  glibly  of  a  service  economy 
Ls  the  talk  of  those  who  unfortunately  have 
not  given  much  thought  to  the  nature  ot  our 
economy.  Service  Jobs,  most  of  them,  are  low- 
wage,  mental  Jobs.  It's  not  all  surgeons  and 
research  chemists,  by  any  means.  You  know. 
It's  generally  forgotten  that  the  American 
consumer  Is  an  American  worker,  and  the 
fact  that  the  American  market  Is  a  lucrative 
market  Is  based  upon  the  wages  of  the  Ameri- 
can worker.  As  we  continue  to  get  more  and 
more  emphasis  on  investment  In  foreign  pro- 
duction by  U.3.  companies,  the  labor  share 
of  income  will  go  down,  whereas  the  profit 
share  will  rise.  Professor  Peggy  !>lu8grave  (of 
Northeastern  University  and  one  of  the  few 
academics  In  labor's  good  graces)  says  It  well: 
'  Foreign  Investment  may  enhance  the  pri- 
vate profitability  of  U.S.  capital,  but  It  Is 
likely  to  reduce  the  real  wage  to  U.S.  labor  as 
well  as  the  Government's  tax  share  In  the 
profits." 

But  the  prime  responsibility  of  corporate 
management  is  supposed  to  be  to  seek  out 
the  greatest  profit.  In  theory,  everybody  ben- 
efits from  this  greater  return  on  Invested 
capital.  la  labor  Introducing  a  new  criterion 
for  corporate  management?  That  it  should 
invest  with  an  eye  not  only  to  the  greatest 
profit,  but  the  greatest  domestic  employ- 
ment as  well? 

OoutfnTGKB.  Well,  we  think  they  should 
have  that  in  cooslderation.  But  that  Is  not 
our  primary  drive.  'What  we  are  saying  la 
that  all  throTigh  American  history,  and  par- 
ticularly In  the  past  100  years,  we  have  bad 
the  development  Internally  In  the  U.S.  of 
various  typee  of  regulations  and  restraints 
on  prlTat*  corporations  and  corporate  oper- 
ations. I  mean  this  dates  back  Into  the  late 


18708  and  certainly  came  to  the  fore  in  the 
1930b.  We  have  a  whole  series  of  regulations 
as  part  of  American  law  and  the  American 
system.  And  yet  when  you  look  at  the  inter- 
national economic  area,  you  find  that  there 
la  no  regulation  and  the  Oovemmeut  oper- 
ates on  the  basis  of  the  mythology  of  laissez- 
faire. 

And  yovi  would  propose  a  bill  such  as 
Burke-Hartke  to  counter  lalssez-falre.  How 
do  you  see  the  effects  of  such  a  bllP 

OoLopiMGEa.  One  benefit  would  be  in  main- 
taining a  diversified  economy  The  way  things 
are  going,  we  are  undermining  our  Indus- 
trial base.  The  adoption  of  Burke-Hartke 
with  the  restraint  and  regiilatlons  on  imports 
and  on  the  outflow  of  technology  and  the 
oulflow  of  capital  would  help  to  maintain  a 
more  diversified  type  of  economy 

Why  do  we  need  such  drastic  medicine  as 
Burke-Hartke?  Wouldn't  market-disruption 
quotas  do  the  Job? 

GoLOFiNCEH.  The  U.S.  position  In  Interna- 
tional trade  has  been  deteriorating  in  com- 
position as  well  as  m  total  volume  Durmg 
the  1980s,  LmpKJrts  of  manufactured  goods 
approximately  tripled,  but  exports  of  such 
goods  merely  doubled.  Were  now  affected 
not  simply  in  about  three  or  four  old  Indus- 
tries, we're  affected  across  the  board.  Even 
In  the  sophisticated  new  Industries. 

Would  a  return  to  a  trade  surplus  assuage 
labor's  anxiety  and  blunt  the  passion  for 
Burke-Hartke'' 

OoLDFTNGER  I  doubt  It.  because  there  are 
so  many  parts  of  the  country  seriously  hurt 
by  Imports.  Anyhow,  improvement  In  the 
trade  balance  by  Itself  is  not  the  solution 
for  the  problem  we're  talking  about.  What's 
involved  In  the  future  Is  a  whole  Improve- 
ment In  the  relationship  of  our  exports  and 
our  Imports. 

So  you  want  a  big  fence  to  keep  capital  at 
home  and  foreign  goods  out  This  would 
certainly  protect  U  S.  labor  and  its  wage  rates 
from  foreign  competition.  However,  if  we 
need,  as  the  APL-CIO  says,  the  regulation  of 
International  profit-seeking  by  corporations, 
do  we  not  need  controls  on  labor's  demands 
m  the  wage  and  work  rules  area?  Controls 
for  the  goose  and  controls  for  the  gander. 
QoLonNCER.  Well,  you  see,  in  the  interna- 
tional economic  area,  the  issue  is  this:  Capi- 
tal is  mobile,  labor  is  not  mobile  This  is  one 
of  the  crucial  issues  involved  in  this  whole 
matter.  That  capital  can  move  relatively 
easily  out  of  one  business  Into  another  or 
fix>m  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  or 
from  the  US.  to  Mexico  or  to  Taiwan.  How- 
ever, people  cannot  move  very  easily  and 
communities  cannot  move  at  al!  So  that 
what  you  have  here  are  people  and  whole 
conununities  that  are  being  sacrificed. 

Supporters  of  multinational  corporations 
cite  capital  flows  that  show  the  U.S.  benefit- 
ing from  repatriated  earnings  from  foreign 
Investment.  These  arguments  make  no  im- 
pression on  labor.  They  feel  the  profits  come 
at  the  expense  of  labor's  share  of  the  national 
income. 

OoLDriNGER  I'll  give  you  some  examples, 
small  examples,  but  they  add  up.  In  March 
1970  The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  that 
Zenith  Radio,  which  was  in  the  process  of 
completing  a  large  plant  in  Taiwan,  an- 
nounced that  It  would  reduce  Its  work  force 
by  about  3.000  Jobs  l;or  Zenith's  version,  see 
p.  22]  Joseph  S.  Wright  said  that  In  addi- 
tion probably  another  4,000  layoffs  would  oc- 
cur m  1971.  Paul  Jennings,  president  of  the 
International  Union  of  Electrical  Workers,  re- 
ported to  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  in 
July  1970  that  Westinghouse  closed  its  Edi- 
son, N.J.  TV  plant  and  transferred  the  pro- 
duction to  one  of  Its  Canadian  affiliates  as 
well  as  to  Japanese  Arms  Emerson  Radio  Sc 
Phonograph,  a  division  of  National  Union 
Electric,  discontinued  production  of  TV  sets, 
closing  down  its  Jersey  City,  N.J.  plant  and 
transferring  production  to  Admiral  which  In 
turn    tran-sferred    production    of    major    TV 


product  lines  to  Taiwan.  Warwick  Electronics 
transferred  production  from  its  Illinois  and 
Arkansas  plants  to  its  Mexican  facility.  Ben- 
dlx  left  Elmira  and  I/ong  Island,  N.T.  to  pro- 
duce in  Mexico.  I  could  go  on  and  on. 

Okay,  but  maybe  U.S.  labor  Just  can't  com- 
pete in  these  fields.  U.S.  labor's  productivity 
Is  not  what  It  used  to  be.  some  people  say. 
and  the  real  problem  Is  U.3.  wages  growing 
faster  than  U.S.  productivity. 

GoLDPtNCEa.  The  American  worker  operates 
the  machinery  and  equipment  that  is  pro- 
vided by  the  company.  Now,  when  the  com- 
pany provides  the  same  kind  of  machinery 
and  equipment  and  knowhow  In  its  foreign 
plants,  then  it  is  increasing,  very  substan- 
tially increasing,  the  productivity  and  tech- 
nology levels  of  that  foreign  plant.  And  It  is 
inakUig  It  possible  to  have  the  same  or  simi- 
lar productivity  levels  as  In  the  U.S.  at  much 
lower  wages  and  at  much  lower  labor  stand- 
ards frequently.  Also  often  with  lower  lax 
rates  and  other  kinds  of  advantages.  3o  that 
we  lose  exports  to  the  country  where  such  a 
foreign  subsidiary  is  operating,  and  then  we 
lose  out  in  third-country  markets  becau.se  of 
the  competition  from  these  foreign  subsidi- 
aries. 

These  countries  you  speak  of  with  much 
lower  wage  rates  and  labor  standards  are 
obviously  not  European,  but  developing 
countries  such  as  Mexico  and  Taiwan.  These 
countries  need  foreign  Investment  If  they 
are  to  bring  their  people  into  the  modern 
industrial  world.  How  do  you  reconcile  this 
problem' 

GoLDFiNOER.  Those  developing  countries 
need  viable  economies.  But  frequently,  for- 
eign investment  distorts  the  economy  of  the 
developing  country  by  siphoning  off  labor 
into  production  for  export.  Here  the  bankers 
and  academics  in  the  U.S.  and  some  of  the 
people  in  the  developing  countries  have 
placed  an  utterly  undue  emphasis  on  trade 
as  the  answer  to  their  problems.  The  answer 
to  their  problems  Is  not  trade  in  itself,  but 
the  development  of  viable  economies,  which 
to  a  great  extent  depends  upon  Internal  do- 
mestic markets.  We  get  back  once  again  to 
this  Issue  that  what  Is  rational  for  the  firm 
may  be  harmful  to  the  country. 

So  basically,  what  you're  asking  Is  that 
regulation  be  imposed  upon  corporations  to 
prevent  them  seeking  the  greatest  return  on 
investment  in  iixstances  where  that  greater 
return  is  located  outside  the  United  States. 

GoLDFiNGER.  We're  saying  there's  a  country 
here,  and  there  are  people  here,  working  peo- 
ple and  consumers.  There  are  communities 
with  a  tax  base,  there  Is  a  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  with  its  tax  base,  and  this  country 
.should  not  permit  Itself  to  be  undermined  by 
its  own  policies.  Regulation  is  necessary.  Just 
as  it  was  necessary  to  regulate  the  stock 
market  and  the  large  corporations,  so  it  is 
necessary  to  regulate  these  international  eco- 
nomic relationships,  and  it  is  particularly 
necessary  to  regulate  the  outflow  of  tech- 
nology and  of  capital. 


Tariffs  and  Quotas  Demand  Retaliation 
(By  Leonard  Woodcock) 

Can  you  explain  how  the  UAW  differs  from 
the  AfL-CIO  on  foreign  trade?  Do  you  sup- 
port the  Burke-Hartke  Bill? 

Woodcock.  No,  we  do  not.  Our  chief  ob- 
jection is  the  emphasis  on  tariffs  and  man- 
dated quotas  which  will  demand  retaliation 
by  other  countries.  This  would  lead  to  a 
substantial  slackening  of  world  trade,  and 
this  could  have  very  drastic  consequences 
for  all  of  us. 

Does  that  mean  you  support  a  free  trade 
policy'' 

Woodcock.  We  support  the  general  r.Dtlon 
of  free  trade,  but  we  have  never  been  free 
traders  period,  because  w  ,■  live  In  a  real 
world.  We  believe  there  should  be  licensing 
for  export  of  capital,  after  a  Presidentlally 
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appointed  board  decides  this  la  In  the  na- 
tion's interest.  ^       „         .^ 

Let's  go  back  to  the  time  when  Kennedy 
was  President  and  Pord  over  here  was  going 
to  buy  up  *•*"  remaining  piece  of  Pord  of 
Britain.  This  was  at  a  time  when  the  dollar 
was  in  difficulty,  and  the  President  pub- 
licly asked  the  Pord  Motor  Co.  not  to  do  it, 
and  Mr.  Pord  said  he  was  going  to  do  it  for 
the  good  of  Pord.  I  think  that  sort  of  thing 
Is  wrong.  The  president  of  a  private  com- 
pany shouldn't  be  able  to  say  that  his  de- 
cision is  superior  to  the  recommendation 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States 

What  about  an  agreement  like  the  U.S.- 
Canadian auto  pact?  Hasn't  this  meant  a 
loss  of  American  Jobs' 

Woodcock.  When  the  auto  agreement  first 
went  into  effect  In  1966,  our  balance  of  trade 
In  vehicles  and  parts  was  running  WOO  mil- 
lion per  year  in  our  favor.  Now  it  has  swung 
to  a  negative  balance  of  over  $100  million. 
I'm  not  sure  this  could  have  been  prevented, 
actually,  because  I  don't  know  whether  Can- 
ada could  have  sustained  the  drain  that  it 
had  before  the  pact.  The  alternative  wotild 
have  been  to  have  the  Canadian  market  en- 
tirely sealed  off,  in  which  event  there  would 
probably  have  been  fewer  Jobs  on  both  sides 
of  the  border. 

So  you  would  agree  that  it  Is  necessary  to 
have  plants  abroad  to  serve  foreign  markeu? 

Woodcock.  I  don't  disagree  with  that. 
Caterpillar  Tractor  is  an  excellent  example 
because  In  every  situation  where  they  have 
placed  a  plant  In  a  country,  their  exports 
from  the  U.S.  to  that  country  have  shot  up. 
They  build  parts  In  Japan,  for  example, 
which  they  bring  here;  they  also  build  com- 
ponents here  for  the  Japanese  market,  so  you 
get  a  two-way  flow.  But  the  flow  in  each  di- 
rection has  substantially  Increased. 

What  about  the  argument  that  high  Amer- 
ican labor  costs  price  U.S.  companies  out  of 
the  market?  Do  you  think  there  Is  any  basis 
for  this  claim? 

Woodcock.  I  don't  think  so.  If  you  take  the 
decade  of  the  Sixties,  the  last  half  was  pretty 
bad.  Productivity  was  bad.  Inflation  was  bad 
and  our  relative  position  In  the  interna- 
tional scheme  of  things  worsened.  During  the 
first  five  years.  It  was  the  reverse.  Our  unit 
labor  costs  went  down  steadily.  Except  for 
Canada,  we  had  the  best  record  of  any  coun- 
try— better  than  Japan,  Italy,  Western  Eu- 
rope. 

Why  did  things  change? 

Woodcock.  Because  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Johnson  and  the  Congress  didn't  have  the 
courage  to  increase  taxes  In  1966  to  balance 
the  thing  out.  As  the  Inflation  problem  In- 
creased, labor  began  to  flght  to  make  up  for 
Its  lost  position.  When  it  did  this,  labor  be- 
came part  of  the  problem.  No  question 
about  it. 

Let's  talk  about  productivity.  Some  Indus- 
try leaders  say  that  the  solution  to  unem- 
ployment in  America  is  getting  people  to 
want  to  work. 

Woodcock.  Well,  Lf  that  thesis  Is  correct  and 
everybody  suddenly  started  working  twice 
as  hard,  the  problem  would  get  even  worse — 
there'd  be  half  as  many  Jobs!  But  there  Is  an 
attltudlnal  problem.  Look  at  absenteeism. 
THey  used  to  control  this  by  the  terror  of 
discipline.  It  doesn't  work  anymore.  There's 
the  apocryphal  story  about  the  guy  who  was 
always  working  only  four  days  a  week.  Fi- 
nally the  plant  manager  asks  him:  "How 
come  you  only  work  four  days?"  "Because  I 
can't  live  on  three,"  he  says. 

But  If  he's  making  enough  In  four  days. 
Isn't  he  getting  too  much  money? 

Woodcock.  If  his  exf)ectancles  are  less  You 
know,  the  counterculture  Is  having  a  perva- 
sive effect. 

Do  you  really  notice  your  members  want- 
ing to  live  In  smaller  houses  with  fewer  TV 
seta? 


Woodcock.  I  think  it's  possible.  Then,  too, 
you  have  a  higher  level  of  education.  You 
take  a  second  shift :  They  work  from  3 :  30  to 
midnight.  I  think  they  oould  think  of  some 
better  things  to  do  on  a  Friday  night  than 
go  into  that  damn  plant.  On  Saturday,  when 
they  get  time  and  a  half,  the  absenteeism  Is 
sometimes  greater  than  on  regular  workdays. 

What  can  be  done  about  It? 

Woodcock.  TTie  solution  may  be.  particu- 
larly if  we  have  the  chronic  unemployment 
we  seem  to,  to  shorten  the  workweek,  but 
use  the  plant  all  week  round.  I  can  see  one 
crew  working  four  days  and  another  working 
three,  Including  Saturday  and  Sunday,  but 
the  second  might  get  paid  as  much  as  the 
first  because  they've  got  those  two  undesira- 
ble days 

But  what  doles  Industry  get  for  that  be- 
sides the  Job  that  used  to  be  done  anyway' 
What  Is  labor  giving? 

Woodcock.  We'd  get  the  work  done. 

Amekica  Has  To  Go  Back  to  Work 
(By  Russell  I>eYoung) 
Proponents  of  the  Burke-Hartke  Bill  claim 
that  building  plants  abroad  steal  Jobs  from 
American  workers.  "What  about  Goodyear'' 

DeYoung.  Starting  from  1962  we've  In- 
creased our  foreign  Jobs  by  12,000  and  our 
domestic  by  21.000.  In  other  words,  our 
growth  In  the  U.S.  has  been  76'7f  faster  than 
our  growth  In  foreign  countries. 

Can  you  actually  say  that  those  foreign 
factories  create  American  Jobs? 

DEYotTNC.  Definitely.  First,  since  we  own 
those  factories,  we  manufacture  a  lot  of  the 
machinery  and  molds  for  them.  A  lot  of  our 
research  and  development  depends  on  those 
resources.  We  figure  that  ll'"'.  of  our  Akron 
employment  Is  directly  related  to  our  foreign 
operations. 

Wouldn't  there  be  more  Jobs  here  If  you 
didn't  have  overseas  factories? 

DxYouNG.  We  wouldn't  have  the  business. 
When  we  didn't  have  a  factory  in  Prance,  we 
didn't  export  tires  to  Prance  You've  got 
tariffs,  and  productivity  costs,  and  national 
pride. 

If  your  foreign  factories  haven't  adversely 
affected  U.S.  employment,  how  do  you  explain 
the  United  Rubber  Workers'  president  claim- 
ing that  since  1961  Akron  has  lost  10.000  Jobs 
In  rubber-related  Industries? 

Di Young.  He's  probably  counting  shoe 
products,  and  he's  probably  right  there  We 
don't  make  shoe  products.  What  I  think  he 
means,  though,  is  that  the  stuff's  moving  out 
of  Akron  to  other  parts  of  the  U.S.  That's 
more  of  a  problem  than  the  foreign  opera- 
tions. We've  built  big  planu  In  Union  City, 
Tenn..  in  Gadsden.  Ala..  Payetteville,  N.C. 
Akron  used  to  be  the  center  of  everything; 
now  It's  getting  to  be  one  of  our  smallest 
plants. 
Why? 

DeYouno.  People  don't  want  to  work.  It's  as 
simple  as  that. 

So  you  would  say  that  the  solution  to  un- 
employment would  be  for  labor  to  stress 
productivity? 

DeYoung.  I  think  the  great  thing  to  In- 
crease employment  is  people  gomg  to  work. 
You've  got  to  keep  in  mind  that  labor  costs 
have  two  bases — not  only  the  rate,  but  the 
willingness  to  produce.  We  don't  mind  pay- 
ing a  guy  a  good  wage,  but  we  want  him  to 
work.  We've  had  cases  abroad  where  the 
union  sajrs:  "These  men  are  not  producing; 
why  don't  you  get  rid  of  them  for  us?" 
Here,  if  they  start  producing,  that's  when 
the  union  may  want  u»  to  get  rid  of  them! 
I'm  not  picking  on  labor,  but  I  think  Amer- 
ica has  got  to  go  back  to  work. 
How  do  you  do  this? 

DeYoung.  I  don't  know.  You  try  to  Indi- 
cate that  you  think  people  ought  to  go  back 
to  work,  and  labor  puts  their  hands  up 
and  says;  "Oh.  you  mean  sweatshops  again  I" 


Nobody's  talking  about  things  like  that.  But 
people  have  got  to  start  producing.  We  talk 
to  the  union  about  potential  loss  of  Jobs  in 
Akron,  and  you  know  what  they  tell  the 
workers?  "The  company's  kidding  you  '  The 
only  time  they  believe  you  is  when  the 
operation  Is  detwl.  We  had  to  move  foam 
padding  out  of  Akron  We  lost  $3  million  a 
year  on  one  little  department  We  moved 
it  down  South.  And  I  told  the  union — I 
had  'em  sitting  around  that  table  "We  want 
to  help  you  In  every  way  we  can.  "  they  said. 
"but  we're  not  going  to  give  up  our  hard- 
won   gains  "   How   do   you   get    it   across'' 

Should  there  be  more  government  pro- 
grams to  relieve  unemployment? 

DrYot'NC  I  think  .\be  Lincoln  was  a 
great  guy  when  he  said:  The  Government 
i-hould  never  do  for  the  people  what  they 
c-an  and  should  do  for  themselves  Just  like 
your  parents.  They  can  coddle  you.  and  if 
you're  not  making  good  they  can  gl\-e  you 
more  money.  But  that  doesn't  help  you  any. 
Let  you  get  hungry  a  few  times,  then  you'll 
.start  scratching  around.  What  the  leaders 
of  labor  ought  to  start  saying  is:  "We  want 
a  fair  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay"  And  some 
of  the  things  labor  stands  for  are  good,  I 
mean,  you've  got  to  have  a  good  pension 
svstem.  I  think  that  when  a  guy  gets  laid 
off,  he  should  be  carried  for  a  time  until 
until  he  gets  back.  Those  things  are  good 
But  when  I  was  going  to  school  if  I  didn't 
work  part  time.  I  didn't  eat  We've  made  It 
too  easy  on  otrrselvee. 

We  Don't  Like  To   Have   PRootJCTioN   in   a 
Foreign  CoirNTRy 

(By  Joseph  Wright) 

Wright.  Let  me  tell  you  something  straight 
off.  Despite  our  wage  rates  m  this  oouniry. 
which  are  substantially  higher  than  in  Japan 
and  many  times  what  they  are  In  Taiwan 
and  Mexico,  our  mass-production  operation 
here  Is  aa  efficient  ar  anywhere  else  in  the 
world.  We  have  lines  here  In  Chicago  thai 
operate  at  laCi-lSCo  of  efliclency.  There  s 
no  way  you  can  aak  people  to  work  any 
harder  than  that. 

Then  why  has  the  electronics  industry 
suffered  such  a  serious  decline? 

Wright.  Our  problem  basically  came  from 
the  fact  that  Japan  had  a  closed  home  mar- 
ket in  which  it  maintained  prices  at  levels 
far  above  their  prices  In  the  UJ3.  Then.  too. 
Japan's  currency  evaluation  was  an  abso- 
lutely artificial  barrier  to  our  a'olllty  to  com- 
pete fairly.  That  360-1  relationship  of  the 
yen  and  the  dollar,  formulated  at  a  time 
when  J^an  was  devastated,  was  largely  what 
made  the  difference  between  76  cents  an  hour 
In  Japan  and  »3.60  an  hour  here.  When  the 
yen  was  revsJued.  this  immediately  re- 
adjusted wages  between  the  U.S.  and  Japan 
by  almost  20 'i. 

How  were  you  able  to  keep  color  produc- 
tion In  the  U.S.  when  you  had  to  go  to  Tai- 
wan for  some  of  your  black-and-white  sets? 

Wright.  When  we  set  that  plant  up  In  Tai- 
wan, we  were  assuming  that  our  Government 
was  gomg  to  go  on  with  it*  policy  of  more 
than  30  years  of  really  not  appearing  to  give 
a  damn  about  matters  of  trade  and  the  econ- 
omy. We  had  the  State  Department  In  com- 
plete control  of  all  our  foreign  policy:  you 
Just  got  the  feeling  that  those  people  couldn't 
care  less  about  the  nitty  gritty  of  our  af- 
fairs. Now,  If  we  had  to  decide  again  on 
whether  to  put  up  a  plant  In  Taiwan  to 
produce  black-and-white  seta,  it  would  be  a 
much  more  marginal  decision. 

Did  labor  make  any  conoesstons  to  enable 
you  to  keep  color  production  in  the  U.S.? 

Wright:  I  don't  think  there  was  ever  any 
quid  pro  quo.  I  will  say  that  our  unions, 
while  they've  been  tough  bargainers,  haven't 
Just  shut  us  down  like  some  of  the  trans- 
portation and  construction  unions.  Some 
industries  have  had  to  flght  like  the  dickens 
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to  Dut  in  autorr.ated  programs  that  Increase  elgn  aid  rat  hole.  I  am  not  saying  that  all  ing  their  products  on  our  market    We 

e^ciency    We    haven  c   had   that   problem;  foreign  aid  is  wasted.  We  have  done  some  aLso  have  support  prices  for  commodities 

knock  wood  we  never  do  And  we  do  pay  our  ^qq^  ^^  ^^  pagj  25  years  but.  on  the  such  as  coffee  and  sugar.  We  subsidize 

people    We    have    them    on    incentive   pay  ^^ole    It  Is  a  rather  dismal  record  In-  the  export  of  cotton  and  wheat  for  for- 

wherever  we  can   If  they  can  work  at  120%  ^^^  '  j^,    ^  uncontrollable   and   uncon-  eign  competitors.  On  and  on  goes  this 

of  efficiency,  they  get  at  least  30     extra  pay^  trolled  because  the  Congress  has  let  the  monstrosity.  It  is  time  we  put  our  coun- 

Anyone  who  »iows  tha-t  Un*  up  ^'vj^ryone  ^J^^^^^^^^  ^^STv^wB-T  our  re-  try.  Its  solvency  and  welfare,  first,  and 

''::^^a,"  ""  ""'  '*'•  '  tTces^^^vtoJmo^e  than  $150  billion  call  a  halt  to  these  giveaway  programs. 

tx>  you  have  any  other  Incentive  programs'"  away    In    direct    foreign    aid    with    very                           _^^___^^^_ 

WucHT.   Since  the  early  Fifties  we've  had  little  oversight  or  limitation 

a  proflt-aharing  plan  where  20%  of  our  pre-  .j^^^^    ^^^    jj.lS    bUllon    figure    only                         BUSING  CHARADE 

tax  proflt—after  6%   °"  '""^'f**  °fP'''*'r"  shows  part  of  the  picture  is  best  indl-  ashbrook  asked  and  was  given 

goes  into  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  em-  r^                     recitation   of    the   nu-  '  Mr.  ASHUKUUR.  a^Kca  aim  *iu,  giveu 

pioyees    After  30  years,  someone  who  has  cated  ^^  *  ^«' .;^^;^*"°"  whirh  DOur  Permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 

worked  here  at  an  hourly  Job  can  leave  with  merous   foreign   aid   spigots    which   poirr  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^. 

♦ao.ooo  to  .100.000  m  cash  money  out  our  taxpayers   money  m  "^ore  th^n  ^^^  ^^^^^  , 

What  percent  of  sales  are  exports?  two  dozen  ways.  Here  is  a  Driei  iisimg  j^^  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  speak- 

Wucht:    Not   more   than   5"^    overall.   One  ^^^    requests   for  ant tiomation  mA/or   ap-  _            ^^^  ^^  opposed  forced  bUS- 

reason  Is  that  moat  '^^^^'^J^'"'^^  P'^  propr,atxon.  1ore.gn  assutance-F^tcal  year  K                                                     j^  ^^^  ^^^  ^ 

m^keT  uT,  :^X'^  fru>^er°her?  it  '■'^'     ,      ,          ,,,  ,„,  refdily  *e^n  ^at  the  pro-busing  forces 

ca^  cc;.t  t  j:e  tL^  as  muc?  to  make.  say.  ^°;';:,f  ^^^^^T'         '         ,2  163  ooo  000     are  on  the  verge  of  a  great  victory.  They 

10.000  aeu  as  it  would  be  to  add  a  une  to  one  „,,  "  i' ^^tai  for  s'upp^rti^g  have  simply  wom  down  the  majority  in 

of  our  pianto  here.  L«t  me  give  you  an  ex-  jj^istance  100  000. 000     this  body  which  has  consistently  opposed 

ample.    We   have   a   plant    in   Mexico    where  ^^^^^  Privati  investment  forced  busing  and  by  Fabian  tactics  have 

we're    required    to    buy   components    locally           corporation    37,500,000      yttle   by   little   accompUshed  their   goals 

The  bin  for  ,°"»'«%^J"f\ ."»•  P*"''-^'"  Receipts  and  recoveries  from  despite    overwhelming    public    opinion 

ST^rTfln^h^c^p^ le  tet  P™^'"-  Pfo^^^"-  --^-  ^' ''''  "^     against  forced  busing.  There  has  been  a 

'•^^^tifr^ly'^^rntage,  to  ofTshore  ^'/j^.J^^^.r^    '^***-    2.260.300.000     failure  of  leade«Wp  on  this  i^ue  ^d  the 

production •>  r            .      ,      mtiTrV'h*^  White  House,  the  Department  of  Health. 

waiGHT:  We  don't  like  to  have  production  ^"^*™°''*'  muitary  neaa-  g.^  300  (joq     Education,   and  Welfare,   and   the  U.S. 

m  a  foreign  country  U  we  can  possibly  avoid  ^^^^^^^^^  assistance"  (in  de-  Office  of  Education  must  shoulder  their 

It   We'U  actually  pay  a  premium  to  haje  It                 budget)      117.000,000     share  of  the  blame.  They  have  talked  one 

here  m  th.  05.  First  or  «;1'^  *^«^ /""^^"'^  i^>reign  mmtary  credit  sales  way  and  acted  another. 

:2\Tt  ^  '^ch  1^  sta^e  iSS  s°tur-        ^-^^'^ ^'^^^  *^'  "^         I  am  Including  with  these  remarks  my 

^r^^^L^onr  ou^vent^^tli^em^of  S-  ^^f  ^°  \  ^r"""  ""^  ""'  167  300  000    minority  vlews  on  the  bill,  H^R^l 39 15.  the 

uc»:  getting  everything  In  and  being  able  to  '""   f™"P«    o^-.„^  '^  ^^'  ^     so-called  Equal  Educational  Opportuni- 

handte  the  flow  of  materials  efflclenUy.  This  ^^^'^^^s     ^^'                   2  900  000,  000      ties  Act  of  1972.  They  follow: 

m««ns    duplicating    °Z"^^'*f'    """    ''^!i!7  Export-Import  B^ik.'re^'lar  sepakati  Vrews  of  Congrkssmah 

control    and    advanced    engineering.    Thlra.  operations                   -                 1   082  096, 000  John  M.  Ashbrook 

when  you-re  ready  to  get  your  finished  prod-  jj^^-Import' '^nk^  export  This   la  not   an  antl-buslng  bUl.  Even  It^ 

uct  m  here,  you're  subject  to  dock  strikes  on          ^^^^,J^  program 100.  000,  000     ^^st    vocal   sponsors   admit   this.   They   wUl 

"'S     ..      V^           ,„^  Ilk-  rf„,„oi„.  rtirin't  Public  Law  480  (agricultural  candidly  teU  you  that.  In  some  ways,  it  au- 

So  If  unfair  practices  like  ^^P'°f^»^°  ^          commodities .     932,  500,  000      ^^^^  ^^  approve,  of  busing  as  a  tool  in 

exist,  you  could  keep  all  your  production  here  i^.^.^^^ic^^  Development  desegregation     (whatever    that    Is)     and    In 

lntheu.a..                  .„ht   t, -«„ih  h*  »  rhai  Bank  ( supplemental  1    ... .  205  880.000     gome  ways  It  operates  as  a  limitation  or  re- 

W«oht:   =''»^  'y  "-^^^^J^^  r^"^**  ^  "  =''"-  International      Development  striction  on  forced  busing.  This  is  accurate. 

lenge.  but  we  think  »«  can  do    t.                               Association 160.  000,  000     ^^  ,^^  ^^t.   But  the  principle  it  establishes 

What  would  have  happened  if  you  hadn  t  ^^  Development  Bank.-.  20,  000.  000      ^^^  ^he  proportion  In  which  It  will  ( 1 )   en- 

""^«     wT^ould  have  had  to  drop  that  Asian    Development    Bank-  courage    forced    busing;     and     (2)     prohibit 

Y^^  J^  ,    .^     7^     I!  r,^~^ihi.  f™-  .,«  special  funds  (supplemen-  forced  busing,  are  a  matter  of  great  concern 

end  of  the  business.  It  was  Impossible  for  us           P^    ^g  ^  ^     lor^               K                            ^           ^  ^^^  ^^^ 

w.rT:^  f^m'l^  tL   mi^ur  ^Lploy"      --^'a"    Development    Bank-  f'^o'tter  story  about  the  "prairie  sandwich." 

,  !«*.  from  ^^J^J^^°^J  M^  to  special  f und.s 35.  000,  000     ^he  chef  proclaimed  It  was  made  equally  of 

r/.Si^'Tf  Jj^hrnrhL  ke^  on^^nTthe     Expanded  muUiUteral  assl3t-  ^^blt  and  horse  meat.  On  closer  Investiga- 

18.000.  If  everything  had  kept  on  go  ng  the  ^  540.000.000      ^j^^     the    cowhands    found    that    what    the 

way  it  w^    my  «^^^'J«  *"  '^"  ""^  ''^'^      Pea^Corps 98  80.X  000  1'°^,  „^%e7e^ng  to  was  one  rabbit  and  one 

.^nd^lO.^  or  12^0<^  bv  iS?5    N^rff^  PermanenT    mUltary      con-  ^orse    In   this  cL   the   limitations  are  the 

^ch'morsangilnTthlt'were   g^lng^  , --"'°r'^°'^'«"  "*^°^-         ^^' ^' ««  rabbit   and   the   horse  represents  the   forced 

^-T  Tr,  f«/-f    w.v*  «^t  a  bulldlnir  Dro<n-nm  Contributions      to      mterna-  busing  authorization. 

grow.  I"^  f*^''  **^*  ff*  '  °",V°i"8  Pr°^               tlonal   organization 144.611,000  ^nder    the    guise    of    gaining    relief    from 

f^»^,rL^r,.,^          ^  Educationaf      ,  foreign      and  forced     busing     the    whole     battle    against 

m  this  complex.                                                                ^^^^^  students)    45.  474. 000  forced  busing  may  well  be  lost  by  the  pas- 

—                                              Rvukyu   Islands   6,952.000  ^^^  ^f  ^j^g  i^yj    pp  ^q  this  time,  when  the 

wrkWTTTf'N    Am    «*PTOOTS                   Migrants  and  refugees 6.787.000  jjouse  of  Representatives  has  spoken,  it  has 

r\jnc^yjrt    axl.    ori«jv./xc  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pa-  spoken  against  forced  busing.  It  has  done  this 

( Mr.  ASHBROOK  asked  and  was  given         clflc   islands    60.  000.  000  ^  many  ways.  In  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act, 

permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this  Latin  America  Highway  (Dar-           ^  ^„  .^  the  Cotxgress  went  squarely  on  record  against 

point  In  the  Record  and  to  Include  ex-          len  Oapi 20.000,000  ^^e  concept  of  forced  busing  for  racial  bal- 

rl„,^„„  _-*♦__  ,                                                                                                            ■  ance      Since     that     time,     in     the     Whitten 

Tf^SmS^K    Mr    Sneaker    one  of  '''■  ''^'  '"'•  '^  Amendments,  the  amendments  I  offered  last 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaxer.  one  01  ^        ^           ,  November    and    the    amendments    of    other 

the    worst   fictions   that   Is   perpetrated  Mr  Speaker,  figures  are  not  yet  avail-  ^J^^^    ^^^   House  has   uniformly   voted 

here  on  Capitol  HUl  is  that  the  Congress  able  for  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  on  ^^^^  i^e  concept  of  forced  busing  and 

Is  getting  stingy  with  Its  foreign  aid  give-  June  30.  1972,  but  a  cursory  study  would  ugu^ny  by  overwhelming  votes.  My  record 

aways.  We  are  not  stingy,  we  are  not  indicate  the  figure  to  be  higher  than  the  against  forced  busing  has  been  very  clear  U 

even  careful  At  a  time  when  we  are  nm-  $12-plus  billion  shown  here.  This  gives  thi.s  biii  m  fact  would  curb  forced  busing. 

nlng  into  red  Ink  spending  to  the  tune  the  American  people  a  better  idea  of  the  i  would  be  for  it.  "  »;i"  '»^^°"'-^'' Jh '^is' 

o    $40  to  $50  billion  in  real  deficit  terms,  true  cost  of  foreign  aid.  Coupled  with  '^-^ ''^°J'J^/°'^^^''^'^%'^,^^^^ 

we  see  a  continuation  of  wasteful  foreign  what  I  caU  backdoor  foreign   aid.   the  ,^°"houI:  Xte^  the  Vshbrook  ^endl 

aid  to  friend  and  foe  alike.  figure  would  be  increased  by  another  50  ^^^^^  ^  prohibit  funds  for  busing  where  the 

The  advertised  figure  of  this  year's  for-  percent  of  this  astronomical  ngure.  purpose  is  for  racial  t>aiance.  On  March  8, 

eign  assistance  act  Is  $2.13  billion.  Little  Backdoor  foreign  aid  consists  of  trade  1972.  we  voted  to  instruct  the  House  c<jn- 

by  little    the  Congress  has  built  up  a  concessions  which  allow  nations,  in  lieu  ferees    to    insist   on    the    Ashbrook-Green- 

serles   of   more   than   20   spigots   which  of  direct  aid.  to  reap  benefits  at  the  ex-  sroomfieid    Amendments    and    "Pho^    the 

S  the  SxSyeJs  money  toto  the  for-  pen.e  of  the  American  worker  by  dump-  House  position  against  forced  bu.sing  Again. 
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on  May  11,  1972.  the  House  instructed  its 
conferees  by  276-124  vole  to  not  yield  on 
our  anii-busing  amendments.  Although 
these  provisions  were  softened  in  confer- 
ence, the  House  position  on  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  was  stUl  against  forced 
busing. 

By  the  passage  of  this  bill  we  will  first  and 
most  fundamentally  accomplish  what  the 
btireaucrats  have  been  seeking  for  the  past 
ten  years— a  statement  of  Congressional  ap- 
proval of  forced  busu.g.  The  U.S.  Office  of 
Education  and  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare  during  the  past  two 
administrations  have  consistently  favored 
buflne  but  have  been  forced  to  use  covert 
means  to  accomplish  their  tcoals  Withhold- 
ing of  funds,  disapproval  of  plans  untij  bus- 
ing 13  included,  etc  .  has  been  the  stock  and, 
trade  of  the  bureaucrats  who  have  encour- 
aged busing  .schemes.  By  the  passage  of  this 
bill,  they  will  receive  what  they  have 
wanted,  namely,  direct  Congressional  approv- 
al of  forced  busing  as  a  tool 

What  the  Congress  Is  asked  to  do  Is  simply 
this;  endorse  the  u.se  of  busing  as  a  proper 
tool  in  revising  the  composition  of  our 
schools  throughout  the  country.  Then,  after 
approving  of  the  concept  of  busing,  enact 
some  liniitatious  or  restrictions  on  busing. 
Many  of  the  limitations  are  good  and  those 
who  are  promoting  this  legislation  stress 
these  limitations.  However,  the  basic  short- 
coming of  this  legislation  is  that  it  does  cate- 
gorically endorse  forced  busing,  somethiup 
the  Congress  has  not  done  up  until  now  and 
should  not  do  at  this  point. 

Given  this  Congressional  approval,  it  will 
be  very  easy  for  btu-eaucrats  to  promote  bus- 
ing scheme's.  Never  mind  the  Congressional 
caveat  that  forced  busing  be  used  only  as 
a  last  resort  This  will  will  bring  about  more 
busing  than   we  have  ever  seen   up  to  now 

Lest  there  t)e  any  doubt  about  what  w€ 
are  doing,  study  sections  402  and  403(C) .  The 
former  says — 

"In  formulating  a  remedy  for  a  denial  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  or  a  denial 
of  the  equal  protection  of  laws,  which  may 
Involve  directly  or  indirectly  the  transpor- 
tation of  students,  a  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  shall  consider 
.   (emphasis  added). 

Section  403 1  c )   provides — 

No  court,  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  Stales  shall  require  directly  or  In- 
directly the  Transportation  of  any  student 
if  such  transportation  poses  a  risk  to  the 
health  of  such  student  or  constitutes  a  .sicr- 
niflcant  Impingement  on  the  educational 
process  with  respect  to  such  student,  (em- 
phasis added) 

Here  in  clear  terms  Is  a  statement,  for  the 
first  time,  of  Congressional  Intent  lavoring 
busing.  The  bureaucrats  can  shape  the  ifs. 
ands.  buts  and  wherefores  to  fit.  The  Impor- 
tant fact  is  that  we  approve  of  forced  bus- 
ing IF  the  conditions  merit.  Who  determines 
the  conditions,  the  remedies,  the  amount  of 
busing  necessary''  The  bureaucrats  Tills  they 
will  have  no  trouble  doing  It  will  operate  as 
little  or  no  restraint  on  courts.  We  will  en- 
courage more  of  the  Detroit  type  decision  by 
courts  now  that  we  authorize  and  promote 
the  metro  and  magnet  school  concept. 

What  will  be  the  con.sequences  on  the  en- 
actment of  H.R  '3915?  I  believe  the  follow- 
ing logical  results  will  occur: 

(1)  What  the  federal  bureaucrats  have 
been  able  to  do  up  to  now  by  subterfuge. 
Indirect  Intimidation,  cajoling  and  'off  the 
record"  advice  in  drawing  up  plans  which 
include  busing,  they  will  now  be  able  to  do 
in  the  open  with  the  full  force  and  thrust 
of  law  and  congressional  intent  behind  them. 

(2)  Given  this  congressional  statement  of 
approval  on  forced  busing,  you  will  see  more 
forced  busing  in  the  next  few  years  as  a  result 
of  this  reversal  of  position. 

(3)  For  high  schools,  the  metro  school  con- 


cept of  Joining  intercity  schools  and  subur- 
ban schools  will  be  fully  utilized  under  sec- 
tions 402(d)  and  401(g). 

There  are  numerous  objections  to  this  bill 
which  cannot  be  cited  in  detail  here  The  re- 
opener  provision  should  be  reinstated  in  the 
bill  to  assure  equality  of  treatment  to  every 
section  of  the  country  In  Section  202.  teach- 
ers should  be  added  to  make  sure  that  racial 
balance  not  lie  required.  In  aeciion  203,  the 
flrst  eight  words  Subject  to  the  other  pro- 
visions of  this  title,  "  IcUl  an  otherwise  salu- 
tary effort  to  encourage  neighborhood  schools 
and  should  be  stricken  These  are  but  a  few 
of  the  booby  traps  in  this  legislation 

Tins  bill  Is  a  fitting  tribute  tf>  Congres- 
sional doubletalk  and  sidestepping  of  the 
l.ssues  That  a  pro-busing  bill  should  be 
heralded  by  advocates  and  attacked  by  civil 
rights  loroes  as  an  ann-buslng  bill  is  not 
uxiique.  We  have  debt  ceilings  that  are  not 
ceilings,  temporary  taxes  that  are  permanent, 
reciprocal  trade  that  is  not  reciproca!.  rrlun- 
tary  programs  which  are  compulsory,  aid 
without  control  which  is  full  of  controls  ad 
infinitum.  This  Is  one  more  to  add  to  the 
collection  to  confuse  the  average  citizen 
What  the  citizens  will  understand,  however. 
is  the  forced  busing  you  will  subject  him  to  if 
this  bill  passes 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
whole  thrust  of  the  pro-busmg  forces  has 
been  to  convince  the  American  people 
that  anything  short  of  racial  balance  in 
our  schools,  achieved  by  forced  busing, 
dooms  a  substantial  portion  of  our  stu- 
dent body  to  inferior  education.  Pacts 
show  otherwise. 

The  current  controversy  over  the  is- 
sue of  forced  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance  lia-s  unl'ortunately  been  framed 
in  the  context  of  a  highly  distorted 
image  of  American  pubhc  schools.  The 
popular  notion  seems  to  be  that  white 
students  generally  attend  the  best 
equipped,  most  adequately  financed 
schools,  while  most  children  oi  racial  and 
ethnic  minorities  are  relegated  to  dilapi- 
dated schools  with  facilities  grossly  m- 
adequate  for  normal  academic  growth. 
This  widespread  view  of  our  public 
schools  is  even  shared  by  many  persons 
who  oppose  busing.  It  is  one  of  those 
things  that  everybody  knows. 

Perhaps  we  can  get  a  more  accurate 
picture  of  our  public  schools  systems  by 
recalling  some  of  the  findings  of  the  Cole- 
man report  Entitled  "Equality  of  Edu- 
cational Opportunity,"  and  published  by 
the  U.S.  OfiBce  of  Education,  the  Cole- 
man report  is  the  result  of  an  exhaus- 
tive study,  directed  by  James  S.  Coleman 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University  m  the  fall 
of  1965.  covering  nearly  a  million  stu- 
dents in  6,000  different  schools  all  acro.ss 
the  Nation.  The  purpose  of  the  study  was 
to  examine  differerces  of  educational 
opportunity  among  racial  and  ethnic 
groups  and  many  of  the  findings  run 
counter  to  the  conventional  wisdom. 
While  allowing  for  a  variety  of  area  and 
regional  differences,  that  is — "In  the 
nonmetropohtan  regions,  elementary 
schools  attended  by  Negroes  less  often 
have  a  centralized  library,  but  in  the 
metropolitan  South  and  Southwest  the 
reverse  is  true" — the  report  shows  that 
on  a  national  average  "schoolchildren 
of  all  groups  differ  relatively  little  m  the 
physical  school  facilities  available.  In 
elementary  schools,  they  all  have  about 
the  .same  number  of  pupils  per  instruc- 
tion room  and  teacher:  number  of  make- 


shift instruction  rooms;  and  Jiercentage 
of  students  in  schools  with  an  old  bixild- 
mg. 

The  report  further  claims  that  to  the 
extent  such  differences  do  exist  iheir 
effect  upon  academic  achievement  is  neg- 
ligible: 

Differences  In  school  facilities  and  curricu- 
lum, which  are  the  major  variables  by  which 
attempts  are  made  to  improve  schools,  are 
so  little  related  to  dlfTerences  m  achieve- 
ment levels  of  students  that,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions their  effects  fail  to  .appear  even  in 
a  sur^'ey  of  this  magnitude   ' 

As  imconventional  as  these  findings 
may  seem,  liiey  cannot,  m  any  way.  be 
attributed  to  any  preconceived  nouons 
on  the  part  01  the  report's  primary  au- 
tlior  On  the  contrary,  accordmg  to 
Cliristopher  Jenks  writing  m  the  New 
York  Times  of  August  10.  1969.  Coleman 
liad  expected  to  find  that — 

.Nonwhite  schools  usually  have  less  ade- 
quate facilities,  inferior  currlculums  and 
worse  teachers,  as  well  as  less  affluent  and 
academically   adept    student    bodies 

Based  on  the  Coleman  report  and 
other  related  studies.  Jenks.  a  Harvard 
professor  and  coauthor  with  David  Reis- 
man  of  the  Academic  Revolution,  came 
to  the  following  conclusions: 

1  The  resources — both  fiscal  and  human — 
de  -pted  to  black  and  white  chlldrens  school- 
ing are  not  dramatically  diSerent  except, 
perhaps,  in  certain  pans  of  the  south  Nur 
do  we  devote  substantially  greater  resources 
to  educating  middle  class  children  than  to 
educating   lower  class   children 

2  Variations  In  .schools'  fiscal  and  human 
resources  have  very  little  effect  on  student 
achievement — probably  even  less  than  the 
Coleman  report  originally  Implied 

Based  on  the  findings  of  Professors 
Coleman  suid  Jenks.  one  might  be  tempt- 
ed to  remark  that  liberals  who  projxise 
massive  busing  of  schoolchildren  in  order 
to  overcome  the  supposed  inequities  in 
our  public  schools  bear  a  strong  resem- 
blance to  the  legendar>'  Don  Quixete. 
who  went  charging  off  to  do  battle  with 
a  'slant  monster."  only  to  discover  it 
was  nothing  but  a  windmill. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  ob- 
servations of  the  Coleman  report  cited 
above  or  the  conclusions  ot  Professor 
Jenks  are  nece.ssarlly  the  last  word  on 
the  subiect.  Other  studies  and  other  con- 
clusions must  also  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration. The  point  is.  however,  that  when 
people  in  high  office  advocate  social  en- 
gineermg,  with  schoolchildren  as  socio- 
logical gmnea  pigs,  in  order  to  eradicate 
alleged  evils,  it  might  be  worthwhile  to 
take  the  time  to  discover  whether  such 
evils  really  exist.  They  may  in  fact,  be 
no  more  real  than  the  "Emperors  New 
Clothes" 


INTRODUCTION  OF  'LEAD  AND  ZINC 
ACT  OF  1972'  AND  BILX  SUSPEND- 
ING ZINC  ORE  DUTY 

(Mr.  SKUBITZ  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  mclude  ex- 
traneous matter  ' 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  '•©sponsor  of  the  two  bills 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has  just 
mtroduced    As  always,  he  has  given  the 
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House  a  very  clear  explanation  o:  the 
problem  and  of  the  legislation,  and  there 
is  Uttle  that  I  can  add.  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words,  however,  on  a  couple 
of  points  that  are  of  particulau:  interest 
to  me 

My  concern  for  the  welfare  of  our  lead 
and  zinc  uidustnes  and  for  their  workers 
goes  back  many  years,  and  during  that 
time  I  have  cosponsored  bills  which  were 
intended  to  stabilize  the  two  tndu.stnes. 
I  have  been  a  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Mines  and  Mining  of  the  House 
Interior  Committee  since  1963.  and  m 
each  of  the  past  4  years  had  tne  honor 
of  being  invited  by  the  Department  of 
State  to  be  a  congressional  member  of 
the  U.S.  delegations  to  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  International  Lead  and  Zinc 
Study  Group. 

My  own  State  and  my  own  district 
were  at  one  time  a  substantial  suppUer 
of  lead  and  zinc,  especially  zinc.  Unfor- 
tunately, our  mines  and  other  Installa- 
tions have  had  to  close.  Perhaps  if  we 
had  enacted  effective  legislation  years 
ago  some  of  those  closures  would  not 
have  taken  place. 

In  Kansas  we  know  what  it  means  to 
have  a  mine  or  smelter  close  down.  It 
means  the  loss  of  hundreds  of  jobs,  espe- 
cially when  supportmg  services  and  in- 
dustries are  taken  into  account. 

Nationally,  the  closure  of  the  zinc 
smelters  and  the  decline  in  zinc  mine 
production  to  which  Chairman  Aspinall 
referred  have  meant  the  loss  of  some 
5.000  jobs.  Counting  supporting  jobs,  the 
loss  may  be  closer  to  20,000  persons 
thrown  out  of  work.  These  figures  are 
even  more  distressing  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  many  of  our  lead  and 
zinc  mines  and  smelters  are  in  small 
communities  where  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  scarce. 

We  are  going  to  witness  more  jobs 
lost  and  more  trouble  for  our  lead  and 
zinc  industries  unless  effective  action  is 
taken.  We  can  take  such  action  if  we 
realize — as  I  believe  we  are  beginning  to 
realize — that  other  governments  do  not 
hesiute  to  assist  their  industries,  includ- 
ing their  lead  and  zinc  Industries, 
through  outright  grants,  interest  sub- 
sidies and  tax  devices.  The  governmental 
assistance  to  foreign  producers  puts  our 
producers  at  a  competitive  disadvantage. 

I  would  like  to  mention  just  a  few  ex- 
amples. Mr.  Speaker.  The  Japanese  Gov- 
ernment IS  deliberately  encouraging  the 
growth  of  Japan's  nonferrous  metals  in- 
dustry. The  Bank  of  Japan,  in  effect, 
guarantees  the  debts  of  major  Japanese 
companies.  Earlier  this  year  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  Government  was  plan- 
ning to  lend  Japanese  mining  and  metals 
companies  up  to  $500  million  at  interest 
rates  about  half  the  normal  commercial 
rate  to  stockpile  imwanted  ore.  I  do  not 
know  how  much  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  given  in  outright  grants  to  its 
leaul  and  zinc  producers,  but  I  under- 
stand that  in  Japanese  fiscal  year  1970 
the  grants  to  all  industry  amounted  to 
about  $115  million. 

Japan  is  not  the  only  country  which 
gives  grants  to  its  industry.  In  1969  the 
Canadian  Government  started  a  progreun 
of  incentive  grants  and  loan  guarantees 
to  assist  the  establishment  of  new  plants 


and  ■ '  e  expansion  of  others.  Under  this 
program  the  Government  has  given — not 
lent — $8  million  to  a  company  which  es- 
tablished a  new  zinc  smelter,  costing 
about  $70  million,  in  Ontario.  Also  in 
Canada,  for  over  30  years  new  mines 
have  been  exempt  from  Federal  taxes  for 
the  first  3  years  after  start-up.  This  pro- 
gram will  continue  until  1974. 

In  AiLstralia  mine  operators  are  al- 
lowed to  write  off  in  the  year  of  expend- 
iture—or  in  the  year  prior  to  expend- 
iture—capital costs  to  the  extent  of  in- 
come. Thi.s.  of  course,  has  the  impor- 
tant benefit  of  increasing  revenues  early 
in  the  life  of  a  property. 

A  new  lead  and  zinc  metal  production 
facility  is  being  established  in  Italy, 
and  an  existing  zinc  smelter  is  being  ex- 
panded. Both  of  these  facilities  are  in  the 
south  of  Italy  where  the  Government 
gives  grants  of  up  to  20  percent  of  ex- 
penditure for  plants  and  equipment.  The 
Italian  Government  also  offers  other  fi- 
nancial inducements  to  firms  investing  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  country. 

The  United  Kingdom  Government 
gives  grants  of  20  to  22  percent  of  capi- 
tal expenditure  to  firms  investing  m  "de- 
velopment areas'  covering  much  of 
Great  Britain.  The  Bntish  also  have  em- 
barked on  a  $120  million  program  to  as- 
sist exploration  for  minerals.  Under  this 
program,  the  government  lends  35  per- 
cent of  the  exploration  cost  to  companies, 
and  the  loan-s  do  not  have  to  be  repaid 
unless  the  exploration  results  in  a  pro- 
ductive mine 

I  could  mention  other  examples,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  beUeve  I  have  cited  enough 
to  make  my  point:  other  governments 
are  deliberately  tippmg  the  scales  in  fa- 
vor of  their  own  producers. 

At  this  point,  some  of  my  colleagues 
might  ask  if  it  is  not  true  that  the  U.S. 
Government  does  a  great  deal  for  its 
minerals  and  metals  producers.  It  is  cor- 
rect that  our  producers  benefit  from  a 
depletion  allowance,  but  other  countries. 
Canada  and  Japan,  for  example,  have  de- 
pletion allowances  also.  And  they  have 
other  programs,  such  as  those  I  have  just 
mentioned,  which  go  far  beyond  anything 
done  at  the  Federal  and  Stote  level  in 
this  country. 

Under  our  Defense  Production  Act 
about  $15  million  is  available  to  indus- 
tnes  essential  to  defense.  Grants  euid 
low-interest  loans  are  not  available  un- 
der thLs  act,  however.  The  money  Is  lent 
at  commercial  interest  rates. 

The  Economic  Development  Act  pri- 
marily benefits  small  firms  and  provides 
no  significant  assistance  to  corporations 
undertaking  large-scale  investment  proj- 
ects. I  say  this  because  under  the  act 
loans,  not  grants,  are  made  only  if  fi- 
nancing is  otherwise  not  available 

Many  of  the  States  do  have  programs 
to  encourage  the  establishment  of  in- 
dustry. These  programs  are  praiseworthy, 
but  budgetary  and  other  restraints  make 
them  of  limited  value  to  firms  plarming 
investments  which  involve,  as  do  lead 
and  zinc  investment.s,  from  $25  million 
to  several  hundred  million  dollars. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  lead  and 
zinc  producers  have  been  put  at  an  un- 
fair, competitive  disadvantage.  The  leg- 
islation introduced  today  would  help  to 


put  our  industries  on  more  even  terms 
with  their  foreign  competitors.  I  join 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  in  express- 
ing the  strong  hope  thai  many  Members 
of  this  Hoase  will  support  this  lesislation. 


TRIBUTE   TO   SAMUEL   Z.   WESTER- 
FIELD,  JR. 

(Mr.  DIGGS  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  ui  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter." 

Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to  speak 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  an  old  and  valued 
friend.  Samuel  Z.  Westerfield.  Jr..  who 
died  on  July  19  at  his  home  in  Monrovia, 
where  he  was  serving  as  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  Liberia. 

Ambassador  Westerfield  was  bom  m 
Chicago,  m.,  and  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  Washmgton,  D.C.  He  graduated 
from  Howard  University  magna  cum 
laude.  In  these  early  years  and  through- 
out his  short  but  highly  productive  life, 
he  was  a  scholar  in  the  truest  sense — one 
for  whom  living  was  learning.  Mr.  West- 
erfield received  the  M_A.  and  Ph.  D.  de- 
grees from  Harvard  University.  He  made 
his  own  contribution  to  the  academic 
world  as  assistant  professor  of  economics 
at  Lincoln  University,  dean  of  the  School 
of  Business  Administration,  and  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  Atlanta  University, 
and  visiting  professor  ii»  the  Graduate 
School  of  Business  Administration  at  his 
alma  mater.  Harvard  University. 

During  these  years.  Dr.  Westerfield  de- 
voted his  time  and  energies  not  only  to 
the  discharge  of  his  professional  duties 
but  also — and  perhaps,  even  more  im- 
portantly— to  his  students,  counseling 
them,  encouraging  them,  inspiring  them 
and  urgmg  them  on  to  develop  their 
greatest  potential.  He  was  untiring  m 
his  efforts  to  impart  to  them  the  values 
of  intellectual  curiosity  and  a  zest  for 
learning. 

In  1961.  Dr.  Westerfield  became  Asso- 
ciate Director  of  the  debt  analysis  staff  ta 
the  Treasury  Department.  Soon  there- 
after, he  became  Deputy  Director  in  the 
Office  of  International  Affairs.  His  area 
of  concentration  was  the  economics  of 
underdeveloped  areas,  with  particular 
reference  to  Latin  America  and  Africa. 

Dr.  Westerfield's  Government  service 
also  included  positions  as  economist  with 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  and  the 
Industrial  Economics  Branch  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority. 

An  extensive  and  in-depth  knowledge 
of  economics,  together  with  a  deep  con- 
cern for  people,  exemplified  Samuel  Wes- 
terfield, the  man.  His  family,  friends  and 
associates,  therefore,  rejoiced  in  the  rare 
and  perfect  choice,  when,  in  1963,  he  was 
apixiinted  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Economic  Affairs.  This  marked, 
as  they  knew  it  would,  tlie  beginning  of  a 
new  thrust  m  lus  career. 

In  1964  he  was  appointed  Deputy  As- 
si-stant  Secretary  of  State  for  Economics 
and  Planning  in  the  Bureau  of  African 
Affairs.  Durmg  this  period,  Samuel  Wes- 
terfield. Jr..  gained  a  vast  yet  intimate 
knowledge  of  Africa  and  its  peoples.  One 
had  only  to  talk  briefly  with  Dr.  Wester- 
field to  discern  his  unassummg  manner, 
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his  sensitivity  and  understanding  of  peo- 
ple These  qualities  brought  him  finally 
to  the  post  he  held  until  his  death— U.S. 
Ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Uberia — 
a  position  in  which  he  further  nurtured 
the  strong  bond  of  friendship  and  respect 
he  had  worked  to  build  between  the 
United    States    and    the    continent    of 

Africa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ambassador  Westerfield 
was  a  conscientious,  dedicated  public 
servant  who  inspired  us  all  with  his  zeal 
and  his  devotion  to  the  ideals  of  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

But  more  than  that,  he  was  a  trusted 
friend  to  all  who  knew  him  well.  He  was 
that  rare  kind  of  man  who  combined 
gentleness  with  strength,  and  kindness 
with  conviction.  Throughout  his  life,  he 
showed  the  qualities  of  leadership  and 
compassion.  Sam  Westerfield.  Uke  other 
men  who  have  proved  their  virtue  in  ac- 
tion, has  left  behind  him  not  only  the 
record  of  his  efforts,  but  also  the  warmth 
of  his  genuine  affection  for  all  men. 

W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois,  the  great  black  lead- 
er, once  wrote: 

If  a  man  die  shall  he  live  again?  We  do  not 
kjiow.  But  this  we  do  know,  that  our  chil- 
dren's children  live  forever  and  grow  and 
develop  toward  perfection  a3  they  are  trained 

The  selflessness,  courage,  and  integrity 
of  Ambassador  Westerfield  have  provided 
his  children  and  the  children  of  the  world 
with  a  lesson  in  himianity.  a  lesson 
which,  if  learned  well,  will  insure  a  bet- 
ter world  for  us  all. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would  Uke 
to  submit  for  inclusion  in  the  record  of 
these  proceedings  some  of  the  thoughts 
and  reflections  of  those  who  knew  and 
respected  Ambassador  Westerfield  I  sub- 
mit the  following  materials  to  be  in- 
cluded : 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  August  9. 1972 

Ambassador  Samuel  Z.  Westerfield.  Jr.,  was 
an  inspiration  for  all  who  knew  him  per- 
sonally and  an  example  for  those  who  cnuld 
know  him  only  through  his  record  of 
achievement  As  an  educator,  administrator 
and  diplomat,  he  flUed  his  life  with  public 
service  in  the  finest  American  tradition. 

He  set  a  tone  and  a  pace  in  United  States- 
African  relations  which  will  guide  our  course 
for  many  years  to  come.  His  untimely  death 
at  his  post  in  Monrovia  this  July  wae  a  tragic 
loss  not  only  for  his  family,  friends  and  col- 
leagues, but  for  the  Government  and  fellow 
citizens  he  served   with  such   distinction. 

He  leaves  a  legacy  that  will  keep  him  alive 
In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  countless  men 
and  women  at  home  and  abroad  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

RlCHAXD   NlXON. 

Dear  Mrs.  WESTEaniLD:  The  sad  news  of 
Ambassador  Westerfield's  death  has  Just 
reached  me  and  my  heart  goes  out  to  you  and 
your  family  at  this  time  of  sorrow,  'i'our 
great  loss  Is  shared  by  all  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  knowing  the  Ambassador.  His 
life  was  one  of  dedication  and  accomplish- 
ment in  service  to  our  nation. 

Mrs.  Nixon  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  you  and  the  entire  family.  Our 
prayers  and  thoughts  are  ■with  you. 

RicHABO  Nixon. 

Text  of  Message  Prom  William  R.  Tolbuit. 

Jr.,    President    of    I^ieeria    to    Phbsident 

Nixon 

I  have  been  shocked  by  the  sudden  and 
untimely  death  of  his  excellency  Samuel  Z. 


Westerfield  your  Ambassador  to  l^beria 
which  occurred  at  about  one  o'clock  Wednes- 
day morning  during  my  absence  from  the 
Capital.  Ambassador  Westerfield  was  an  able 
and  capable  representative  of  your  Gov- 
ernment whom  I  found  to  be  conscientious, 
frank,  understanding  and  dedicated  to  the 
task  of  deepening  and  improving  the  rela- 
tionship between  our  two  nations  and  peo- 
ple His  death  is  indeed  a  tremendous  loss  to 
aU  who  knew  hUn  On  behalf  of  the  Llberlan 
Government  and  people.  Mrs  Tolbert.  and 
In  my  own  name  I  express  our  profoundest 
.sympathy  to  you  and  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America  for 
this  tragic  and  sad  occurrence  Please  be 
good  enough  to  convey  to  his  family  our 
heartfelt  condolences  for  the  Irreparable  loss 
they  have  sustained  With  assurance  for  my 
highest  personal  regards. 

Ar-STiN,  Tex  .  Auguft  1 .  1972 
Sam  Westerfield  was  a  professional  in  his 
nation's  cauFe  and  we  are  all  the  better  for 
the  service  he  jjerformed  with  such  skill  and 
?ea!  He  was  a  good  man  and  a  firm  friend. 
I  will  miss  him,  as  will  America 

LB  J 

Stattment  of  Senator  Edward  Brooke 

I  was  deeply  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
sudden  and  untimely  death  of  my  dear 
friend  and  respected  colleague.  Ambassador 
Samuel  Z.  Westerfield,  Jr. 

Sam  and  I  were  friends  since  childhood 
We  attended  Shaw  Junior  High.  Dunbar  High 
School  and  Howard  University  together.  We 
shared  many  mterests  and  experiences  over 
the  years 

Sam  Westerfield  was  gifted  with  an  ex- 
ceptional mind  and  was  one  of  the  hardest 
working  and  best-informed  men  in  the  Afri- 
can Bureau  of  the  Department  of  State. 

He  loved  Liberia,  and  the  multitude  of 
friends  he  made  there.  He,  in  turn,  was 
highly  respect  by  the  Liberians.  His  term  of 
service  was  marked  by  Increased  under- 
standing and  ever-improving  relations  t)€- 
tween  our  two  countries,  and  on  his  home 
visits  he  spoke  often  and  proudly  of  the 
great  progress  the  Llberlans  were  making  In 
providing  increased  opportunity  for  aU  their 
people. 

The  knowledge  and  sensitivity  which  Sam 
Westerfield  brought  to  his  work  may  never 
be  duplicated.  But  his  example  can  serve  to 
inspire  and  his  widely-publicized  insights 
into  problems  of  development  can  likewise 
serve  to  inform,  aU  those  who  follow  in  his 
path. 

But.  Sam  Westerfield  also  had  a  great 
heart  and  a  great  soul.  He  loved  his  mother 
and  father,  he  deeply  loved  his  wife  Helene, 
his  son  Sam  III.  his  daughter  Sheila,  his 
sister  Anna  and  his  stepsister  Alice.  He 
loved  his  friends  and  he  loved  his  God. 

Sam  Westerfield  was  a  good  man  and  he 
will   be  sorely  missed. 

In  Memory  or  Ambassador 

SAMtTEL  Z.   WESTEHEIELD  JR. 

In  the  death  of  Ambassador  Samuel  Z. 
Westerfield.  Jr..  Liberia  has  lost  a  good  friend 
and  United  States -Liberia  relations  a  faith- 
ful and  knowledgeable  servant. 

Ambassador  Westerfield  came  to  his  duties 
in  Liberia  not  only  fully  equipped  but  be- 
cause of  his  background  and  personal  experi- 
ence pofisesaed  as  well  with  those  sensitivitiee 
which  the  traditional  relationships  between 
the  United  States  and  Liberia  sorely  needed. 

My  own  acquaintance  with  Sam  dates  back 
to  over  ten  years  ago  when  I  assumed  my 
duties  here.  That  was  the  time  of  a  new 
thrust  by  Africans  to  win  back  freedom  and 
dignity  and  consequently  prompting  a  new 
and  lively  Interest  in  African  affairs  in  the 
United  States.  S«un  never  pretended  to  be  an 
expert  on  Africa.  On  the  contrary,  anxious 
to  learn  aU  he  covUd  and  free  from  preoccu- 


pation about  stereotype  stories  on  Liberia, 
it  was  always  rewarding  to  talk  to  him  about 
developments  taking  place  In  Africa. 

It  was  therefore  with  much  joy  that  I 
welcomed  his  assignment  to  Liberia.  Soon 
after  his  arrival  there,  he  impressed  all  with 
hla  sincerity  to  serve  the  cause  of  United 
States-Liberia  friendship  and  most  Llberlans 
In  both  ofBcial  and  private  circles  began  to 
look  on  him  as  a  friend.  Our  late  President 
Tubman  and  now  President  Tolbert  held 
him  In  high  esteem  and  when  the  Llberian 
government  and  people  paid  him  tribute  at 
his  death,  they  Itnew  that  they  had  lost  a 
friend. 

S   Edward  Peal, 
AmtKisaadOT  o}  Liberia. 

SAMtTEL  Z     WeSTEREIKU)      A  PHOFESSIONAI. 

Economist  in  the  Pl-blic  Servile 
(By  Andrew  F  Bnmmeri  • 
WhUe  I  knew  Dr  Samuel  Z  Westerfield 
for  nearly  fourteen  years  as  a  personal  friend. 
it  is  his  work  as  an  economist  on  which  1 
will  focus  on  this  occasion.  As  a  professional 
economist,  several  facets  of  his  life  stand 
out:  (1)  his  mtellectual  awakening  during 
his  student  days  under  the  tutelage  of  teach- 
ers working  on  the  frontiers  of  economic 
thought  and  analysis;  (2i  his  academic  ca- 
reer during  which  he  sought  to  build  Insti- 
tutions as  well  as  develop  competent  econ- 
omists: and  (3)  his  career  in  the  public 
services — first  as  an  adviser  and  participant 
in  the  shaping  of  his  country's  international 
economic  policy  and  finally  as  his  nation's 
Ambassador  to  a  country  whose  ties  with  us 
are  old  and  close,  but  which  are  also  com- 
plex and  changing. 

EDUCATION   OF  AN   ECONOMIST 

Dr.  Westerfield  studied  economics  at  How- 
ard University  in  the  mid-  to  late-1930's — 
recelvmg  his  B.A.  In  1939.  This  was  a  time 
when  the  worse  depression  in  the  nation's 
history  still  lay  upon  the  land,  and  the  wast- 
age of  men  and  resources  was  everywhere 
visible.  'Vigorous  efforts  to  cope  with  a  variety 
of  depression-created  economic  Ills  were  be- 
ing pressed  (particularly  under  the  revolu- 
tionary Impetus  of  President  PVanklln  D. 
Roosevelt's  New  Eteal  programs )  But  this 
was  also  a  time  of  Intellectual  ferment  in 
economics — as  the  revolution  In  thinking 
sparked  by  John  Maynard  Keynes  swept 
through  the  economics  profession  The  im- 
pact of  both  revolutions  on  the  mind  of 
Sam  Westerfield  was  deep  and  lasting. 

At  Howard,  he  benefited  from  the  close 
and  personal  guidance  of  Professor  Abram 
L.  Harris,  who  was  then  bead  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics.  Dr.  Harris  himself  was 
one  of  a  handful  of  Negroes  who  had  trav- 
elled the  hard  and  exacting  road  to  a  Ph  D. 
in  economics  (from  Columbia  University  In 
1931).  He  studied  (and  wrote  on>  the  eco- 
nomic problems  of  blacks  with  penetrating 
Insights.  However,  his  lasting  Interest  was 
focused  on  classical  and  neoclassical  eco- 
nomics— particularly  as  embodied  in  the 
works  erf  John  Stuart  Mill,  Karl  Marx.  Werner 
Sombart,  Thorsteln  Veblen.  and  John  R 
Commons.  In  these  writers  he  saw  a  deep 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  those  dndustrtai 
workers,  small  farmers,  and  small  business- 
men) who  were  casualties  of  a  malfunction- 
ing capitalist  system,  and  he  found  many 
of  their  ideas  and  proposals  for  social  reform 
particularly  attractlre. 

In  Professor  Harris'  classroom,  from  his 
writings,  and  m  ntimerous  individual  dis- 
cussions. Sam  Westerfield  came  to  share  his 
tutor's  perception  of  the  nature  and  tasks 
of  ectHiomlcs.  In  this  conception,  economics 
wEks  not  simply  a  narrow  and  technical  body 
of  prtnciples  describing  production,  distribu- 
tion,   and    prices     in    a    market    economy 
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Rather— laying  aalde  the  uncertain  clalma 
of  neutrality  expressed  by  many  economuts 
with  respect  to  dllBcult  questions  such  as 
mcome  dUtrtbutlon  and  the  fairness  of  eco- 
nomic legislation— the  discipline  of  econom- 
ics was  viewed  as  a  toolkit  to  be  used  to  Im- 
prove the  lot  of  those  by-paased  In  the  com- 
petitive process. 

When  Sam  Westerfleld  entered  Harvard 
University  In  1939  as  a  graduate  student,  he 
found  an  environment  In  ferment — yet  hos- 
pitable to  the  sentlmenU  he  had  brought 
from  Howard.  In  those  years,  several  econ- 
omists at  Harvard  University  were  \n  the 
vanguard  of  the  Ksynealan  Revolution  in 
economics.  Among  these  were  Professors 
Alvln  Hansen  auid  Seymour  Harris.  In  fact. 
Professor  Hansen  had  already  established 
himself  as  the  leading  American  exponent 
of  the  views  Identified  with  John  Maynard 
Keynes,  the  English  economist  who  effected 
a  fundamental  reorlenutlon  In  economic 
thinking  In  the  mld-19308.  Among  other 
things.  Keynes  and  Hansen  argued  that — 
left  to  Itaelf— the  capitalist  system  had  an 
inherent  tendency  to  generate  depressions 
which  were  not  self -correcting.  Consequently. 
It  was  the  duty  of  national  governments  to 
employ  fiscal  policy  (i.e.,  tax  and  spending 
policies)  to  stabilize  output  and  employment. 
Sam  readily  absorbed  this  new  approach  to 
economic  analysis.  He  thus  became  a  member 
of  the  first  generation  ot  economlsu  to  be 
trained  In  the  new  field  of  macroeconomics — 
the  analysis  and  assessment  of  those  factors 
which  determine  the  level  of  output  and  em- 
ployment In  the  economy  as  a  whole.  He 
was  particularly  interested  in  the  monetary 
aspecM  of  economic  activity.  He  pursued  this 
interest  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  John 
H.  Williams  and  subsequently  wrote  his  dis- 
sertation in  the  field.  (His  study  was  entitled 
"American  Investment  Companies  and  the 
Money  Market,  1900-1950:  A  Study  of  Their 
Origin.  Development,  and  Economic  Signif- 
icance." 1951.) 

On  the  other  hand.  Sam  Westerfleld  cer- 
tainly did  not  confine  himself  to  his  field  of 
specialization  at  Harvard.  He  took  a  variety 
of  graduate  courses  In  economic  theory,  in- 
ternational trade,  economic  history,  and  sta- 
tistics— as  well  as  In  money  and  banking. 
For  a  time  he  also  worked  on  the  input-out- 
put project,  under  the  leadership  of  Pro- 
fessor Waasily  Leontlef.  the  aim  of  which 
was  the  construction  of  a  comprehensive 
framework  for  the  study  of  inter-industry 
fiows  of  production  In  the  United  SUtes. 

As  far  as  I  can  determine.  Sam  Westerfleld 
was  the  fourth  American  Negro  to  earn  a 
doctorate  in  economics  at  Harvard.  Preced- 
ing him  were  Robert  C.  Weaver  (1934).  Wil- 
liam H.  Dean  (1938).  and  Booker  T.  Mc- 
Oraw  (1939).  Uke  them,  he  stuck  to  the 
mainstream  of  economics.  Weaver  wrote  his 
dissertation  on  "The  High-Wage  Theory  of 
Prosperity."  Deans  study  was  entitled 
•Theory  of  the  Geographic  Location  of  Eco- 
nomic AcUvlty."  and  McGraw  wrote  on 
"French  Monetary  Policy.  l»a7-3«."  As  Indi- 
cated above.  Westerfleld  wrote  on  "American 
Investment  Cotnpanlea. "  The  common  thread 
connecting  all  of  them  Is  a  basic  commit- 
ment to  the  acquisition  of  technical  ex- 
pertise in  economic* — a  competence  which 
enabled  them  to  cope  with  a  variety  of  com- 
plex economic  problems  which  they  had  to 
face  later  In  their  careers. 

In  passing.  I  Dolght  note  that  the  number 
of  American  blacks  completing  the  Ph.  D. 
program  in  economics  at  Harvard  remains 
distressingly  small.  I  was  enrolled  in  the 
program  for  three  years  ( 1963-55 1 .  with  a 
concentration  In  monetary  economics  and 
economic  development.  I  received  the  Ph.  D. 
in  1957,  with  a  dissertation  entitled  "Mone- 
tary Policy.  Interest  Rates,  and  the  Invest- 
ment Behavior  of  Life  Insurance  Companies." 
In  the  intervening  years,  only  a  handful  of 


American  blacks  have  entered  the  program 
Although  a  number  of  these  have  finished 
course  work,  and  several  are  currently  en- 
rolled, apparently  at  this  Juncture  none  have 
been  awarded  the  Ph    D. 

Sam's  first  year  at  Harvard  was  financed 
by  bis  family,  but  he  was  swarded  a  Rosen- 
wald  Fellowship  for  his  second  and  third 
years  (1940-41  and  1941-12)  After  com- 
pleting his  course  work  and  passing  his  quali- 
fying examinations,  he  took  leave  from  the 
University  to  do  research  while  holding  a 
fellowship  from  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council.  As  part  of  that  project,  he  enrolled 
at  the  University  of  Michigan  in  1944-45 
where  he  conducted  research  on  the  United 
Automobile  Workers.  He  also  spent  a  brief 
period  In  1944  as  an  economist  with  the  War 
Labor  Board.  During  the  Summers  of  1940, 
1941.  and  1945.  he  was  an  Instructor  in  eco- 
nomics at  Howard  University. 

So,  by  the  end  of  World  War  II,  Sam  West- 
erleld  had  devoted  six  years  to  academic 
preparation  at  the  graduate  level — mainly  at 
Harvard  University  which  was  the  best  Eco- 
nomics Department  in  the  country.  He  had 
acquired  solid  experience  in  research  relating 
to  some  of  the  most  pressing  economic  prob- 
lems facing  the  nation,  and  he  had  also  served 
BUI  apprenticeship  In  teaching  Yet.  through 
It  all.  he  had  kept  his  fundamental  concern 
for  those  left  on  the  margins  of  an  increas- 
ingly affluent  society. 

ACADEMIC  CASCES 

At  this  Juncture.  Dr.  Westerfleld  began  an 
academic  commitment  which  he  never  really 
relinquished.  After  marriage  In  September. 
1946  (to  Helene  Bryant  who  later  became  a 
faculty  member  In  the  School  of  Social  Work 
at  Howard) ,  he  went  to  West  Virginia  State 
College  as  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics. 
This  was  a  one-year  appointment  to  replace 
a  permanent  member  who  was  on  leave  In 
this  assignment,  Sam  taught  a  range  of  un- 
dergraduate courses  In  January.  1947,  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Profesaor  of  Economics 
and  Chairman  of  the  Department  ot  Eco- 
nomics and  Business  Administration  at  Lin- 
coln University  In  Jefferson  City,  Missouri 
Here  he  also  taught  several  undergraduate 
courses  In  economics — particularly  In  the 
area  of  macroeconomics.  In  addition,  he  spent 
a  good  part  of  his  time  trymg  to  build  the 
curriculum — with  special  emphasis  on  the 
business  administration  component.  This  ef- 
fort was  In  keeping  with  his  already  evident 
conviction  that  the  black  community  needed 
to  build  those  Institutions — and  acquire 
those  skills — which  provide  the  foundations 
for  long-run  economic  progress. 

Unfortunately  for  Sam.  while  these  were 
all  good  deeds  in  the  cause  of  racial  advance- 
ment, they  allowed  him  little  time  to  devote 
to  his  dissertation— which  was  still  unfin- 
ished. So.  during  the  academic  year  1948-49. 
he  faced  a  hard  choice:  he  could  continue 
an  effort  at  instltutlon-bulldlng  which  was 
beginning  to  bear  fruit  or  he  could  clear  his 
desk  of  everything  else  and  concentrate  on 
the  completion  of  his  dissertation  He  chose 
the  latter  course  and  returned  to  Harvard  for 
the  academic  year  1949-50  As  already  men- 
tioned, he  accomplished  the  task  and  was 
awarded  the  PhD  in  1951 

From  Harvard,  he  moved  to  Atlanta  Uni- 
versity In  1950  as  Associate  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics. In  1963.  he  was  promoted  to  Profes- 
sor of  Economics  and  named  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Business  Administration.  In  this 
position,  he  spent  a  decade  building  what 
was — and  perhaps  still  is — the  strongest 
business  school  at  any  of  the  predominantly 
black  academic  institutions  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  new  program,  there  was  little 
or  no  money  for  research  or  program  sup- 
port at  these  institutions.  A  highlight  of  the 
new  curriculum  was  the  early  introduction 
of  data  processing  courses.  Dr.  Westerfleld 
persuaded  one  of  the  leading  equipment  pro- 


ducers to  design  and  equip  a  laboratory  at 
the  school  which  subsequently  ercrtved  into 
a  fairly  comprehensive  electronic  oomputer 
faculty.  Thus,  the  School  of  Business  at  At- 
lanta University  became  one  of  the  pioneers 
m  training  black  students  in  the  emerging 
field  of  computer-based  management. 

It  was  at  this  Juncture  that  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  Sam  Westerfleld.  I  had  heard 
of  him  long  before  then,  of  course.  When  I 
arrived  at  Harvard  In  the  Fall  of  1952.  I 
soon  learned  that  he  had  recently  left  after 
completing  his  dissertation.  However,  It  was 
not  until  December,  1958,  that  we  finally 
met — during  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
American  Economic  Association  In  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  At  the  time.  I  was  teaching  eco- 
nomics at  Michigan  State  University.  During 
our  first  meeting,  Sam  invited  me  to  visit  the 
School  of  Business.  I  was  finally  able  to  do 
so  In  the  Spring  of  1959.  and  I  gave  several 
lectures  In  the  area  of  monetatry  economics 
Sam  was  very  generous  and  talked  with  me 
at  some  length  about  the  possibility  of  my 
Joining  the  School's  faculty.  While  I  was 
naturally  flattered,  I  had  to  say  no  I  had  Just 
Joined  Michigan  State,  and  I  had  underway 
(with  the  University's  support)  a  major 
study  of  capital  market  activities  of  life  in- 
surance companies.  At  the  conclusion  of  my 
three-day  visit.  I  came  away  from  Atlanta 
with  the  conviction  that  Sam  Westerfleld  bad 
gone  a  long  way  in  the  task  of  building  a 
strong  center  for  the  training  of  black  man- 
agerial personnel. 

Reflecting  the  enhanced  quality  of  the 
new  program,  enrollments  grew  rapidly.  Stu- 
dents came  primarily  from  the  Southeast  re- 
gion of  the  United  States,  but  other  sections 
were  also  represented.  Moreover,  there  was 
always  a  sizeable  enrollment  of  foreign  stu- 
dents— particularly  from  Africa  but  also  from 
India  and  China  among  others.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  expanded  program,  most  of  the 
MBA.  graduates  found  Joba  outside  the 
Southeast.  This  was  plainly  a  mirror  image  of 
the  continued  racial  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment that  was  so  rampant  In  the  re- 
gion. In  fact.  It  was  well  Into  the  isaos 
before  a  new  graduate  could  look  forward  to 
finding  Jobs  In  the  area — a  reflection  of  the 
gradual  erosion  of  barriers  under  the  Impact 
of  antl -discrimination  laws  and  the  cam- 
paign to  achieve  equal  opportunity  In  em- 
ployment. A  sizable  number  of  graduates  of 
the  Atlanta  Business  School  have  gone  on 
to  highly  successful  careers  In  the  corporate 
sector  and  the  public  service. 

By  the  Spring  of  1969 — after  nearly  a  dec- 
ade of  Institution  building  at  Atlanta — Sam 
Westerfleld  decided  the  time  had  come  tu  .e- 
nev  his  own  intellectual  resources.  So  he  ac- 
cepted a  position  as  a  Visiting  Professor  in 
the  Graduate  Schotrf  of  Business  at  Harvard 
University  for  the  1959-«0  academic  year 
This  waa  Sam's  third  sojourn  in  Cambridge, 
and  he  used  It  to  advantage.  He  was  able  to 
expand  his  familiarity  with  some  of  the  new- 
ly emerging  techniques  of  cost  and  budget 
analysis  as  well  as  to  catch  up  on  some  of  the 
recent  literature  In  his  fleld.  But  above  all, 
he  was  able  to  renew  old  friendships  Euid  to 
make  new  acquaintances  that  were  to  broad- 
en his  ties  In  the  economics  profe-sslon  in 
subsequent  years. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  year  at  Harvard, 
Sam  Westerfleld  received  a  grant  under  the 
African  Universities  Program  sponsored  by 
the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  Merrill 
Trust  Fund.  This  grant  enabled  him  to  make 
his  first  trip  to  Africa  In  the  Fall  of  1960  He 
toured  colleges  In  both  East  and  West  Africa 
with  the  primary  aim  of  recruiting  students 
Along  the  way.  he  was  also  Invited  to  lecture 
at  University  College  In  Ibadan,  Nigeria,  and 
at  University  College  In  Addis  Ababa. 
Ethiopia. 

In  January.  1961.  Sam  returned  to  his  post 
at  Atlanta  University.  However,  almost  Im- 
mediately. Washington  began  to  claim  part  of 
his  time  as  a  consultant  In  the  Treasury  De- 
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partment.  In  fact,  whUe  he  was  still  Dean  of 
the  Business  School,  he  actually  commuted 
between  Washington  and  Atlanta — spending 
about  half  of  each  week  in  each  place  Finally, 
at  the  end  of  the  spring  semester,  he  resigned 
his  academic  post  to  join  the  New  Frontier 
But  in  leaving,  he  left  behind  a  strong  base 
on  which  new  strength  could  build  to  expand 
furtlier  the  education  of  black  youth  In  the 
fields  of  economics  and  business  administra- 
tion. 

SEBVICE  ON   THE    NEW   FBOKTIER:    U.S.   TSEASrRT 
DEPARTMENT 

Sam's  public  service  career  began  in  June. 
1961.  when  he  was  appointed  Associate  Di- 
rector of  the  Debt  Analysis  of  Staff  of  the 
Treasury  Department.  This  group  was  actual- 
ly a  research  and  policy  development  unit 
which  supported  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Under  Secretary  for  Monetary 
Affairs  At  that  time.  C  Douglas  DUlon  was 
Secretary,  and  Robert  V.  Roosa  was  Under 
Secretary.  Roosa  had  studied  at  Harvard  In 
the  1940°s  (although  he  had  received  his 
Ph.  D  at  the  University  of  Michigan).  While 
there  he  had  worked  with  some  of  the  same 
faculty  members  who  had  glided  Sam  West- 
erfleld— especially  John  H.  Williams  who  had 
later  steered  Roosa  to  the  research  depart- 
ment of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New 
York..  It  was  from  the  latter  institution  that 
Roosa  was  appointed  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  In  January.  1961  As  he  set  about 
developing  a  staff  to  carry  out  the  expanded 
reach  of  the  Treasury  In  monetary  matters. 
Roosa  Induced  Sam  Westerfleld  to  become 
part  of  his  team.  As  already  Indicated.  Sam 
began  pcu'tlclpatlng  as  a  consultant  early  In 
the  year  and  later  Joined  the  group  on  a 
full-time  basis. 

It  wais  while  Sam  was  serving  In  this  ca- 
pacity that  I  had  my  second  contact  with 
him.  In  the  Summer  of  1961.  Sam  played  a 
prominent  role  In  planning  for  a  three-day 
Nationsa  Conference  on  Small  Business 
which  was  later  held  In  Washington.  DC., 
beginning  Novemt)er  30.  1961. 

Encouraged  by  President  Kennedy,  it  was 
sponsored  by  a  number  of  Federal  Govern- 
ment agencies — principal  among  which  was 
the  Department  of  Commerce  Representa- 
tive Charles  C.  Dlggs.  Jr.,  served  as  Chair- 
man. The  main  thrust  of  the  conference — 
set  In  greetings  from  the  President — was 
".  .  to  enhance  and  further  the  participa- 
tion of  Negroes  in  the  business  life  of  the 
nation.  ..."  Sam  served  with  H.  Naylor  Pltz- 
hugh  as  co-chairman  of  the  Research  and 
Program  Committee,  and  the  two  of  them 
prepared  the  conference  summary.  (The  full 
report  of  the  conference  was  published  by 
the  US.  Department  of  Commerce  under  the 
title  "Problems  and  Opportunities  Confront- 
ing Negroes  In  the  Field  of  Business."  1962). 
Sam  also  served  as  moderator  of  the  work- 
shop on  "Business-Growth  Oppertunltles  " 
At  his  invitation,  I  presented  a  paper  on 
"Economic  Growth  and  Investment  Opportu- 
nities— with  Special  Reference  to  Negro- 
Owned  Businesaes."  At  the  time,  I  had  re- 
cently moved  to  the  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  conference  brought  together  on  a  sin- 
gle program  46  men  and  women  from  Gov- 
ernment, business,  public  affairs,  and  the 
academic  comjnunlty  who — for  the  flrst  time 
In  the  memory  of  those  participating — made 
a  comprehensive  assessment  of  the  problems 
and  prospects  for  black  businesses  under  the 
sponsorship  of  the  Federal  Government.  A 
re-reading  of  the  conference  report  a  decade 
later  Indicates  how  thoroughly  the  partici- 
pants did  their  work.  Virtually  all  of  the  Is- 
sues about  the  role  of  black -owned  business 
which  have  been  debated  In  recent  years  were 
anticipated  and  welched.  Likewise  most  of 
the  proposals  to  Improve  the  proopecu  for 
black  businesses  which  have  been  advanced 
In  the  last  few  je&rs  were  also  anticipated 
and  examined  crlticaUy.  To  no  small  degree 
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the  level  and  quality  of  the  conference's  con- 
tribution to  an  appreciation  of  the  Issues 
Involved  are  dvie  to  Sam  Westerfleld's  efforts 
Late  In  1961,  Sam  riOfted  his  aaatgnment 
In  the  Treasury  Department  and  became 
Senior  Adviser  in  the  Office  of  International 
Finance.  From  that  post,  he  became  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Office  of  International  Af- 
fairs. It  was  In  this  area,  that  he  began  to 
have  a  genuine  Impact  on  the  shape  and 
content  of  the  nation's  economic  policy  He 
specialized  in  the  economics  of  developing 
area-s — particularly  Latin  America  and  Af- 
rica In  this  role,  he  served  as  a  member  of 
the  U  S.  Delegation  to  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Conference  held  In 
Mexico  City  In  1962 

S£R\acE    IN    THE    DEI'ARTMENT    OF    STATE 

His  growing  Interest  in  the  problems  of  de- 
veloping countries — that  vact  proportion  of 
the  world  still  left  out  of  the  mainstream  of 
industrial  progress — led  Sam  Westerfleld  In 
1963  to  accept  an  appointment  as  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State.  Here  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  EcoQoaiics  Bureau  where  he 
worked  on  a  range  of  policy  Issues — but  with 
special  emphasis  on  United  States  economic 
relations  with  emerging  nations.  He  was  par- 
ticularly concerned  with  the  content  and 
functioning  of  long-term  commodity  agree- 
ments which  were  designed  to  stabilize  the 
incomes  of  those  developing  areas  so  heavily 
dependent  on  exports  of  raw  materials  and 
agricultural  products  to  the  advanced  in- 
dustrial countries  A  substantial  part  of  his 
effort  was  concentrated  on  the  coffee  and 
cocoa  agreements.  While  this  area  of  ac- 
tu'ily  was  both  satisfying  and  rewarding  to 
Sam,  he  eventually  became  convinced  that 
his  own  talents  might  find  greater  scope  if 
he  were  to  devote  more  of  his  time  to  prob- 
lems on  a  broader  scale. 

Acting  on  that  conviction,  in  1964  he 
moved  to  the  Bureau  of  African  Affairs  where 
he  became  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Economics  and  Planning.  Although  he  be- 
came Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  African 
Affairs  in  1967,  he  retained  his  basic  concern 
With  economic  issues  on  the  Continent 
.Among  his  special  Interests  were  United 
States  relations  with  the  Economic  Commis- 
sion for  Africa.  He  was  convinced  that  this 
organization  could  play  a  much  stronger  role 
in  regional  planning  and  development  in  Af- 
rica and  thus  deserved  enlarged  support  from 
the  United  States.  In  a  atmilar  vein,  be  was 
one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  U.S.  finan- 
cial support  for  the  African  DevMopcneat 
Bank  headquartered  in  Abidjan.  Ivory  Coast. 
He  saw  this  Institution  as  fully  capable  of 
developing  to  the  point  where  it  would  have 
the  technical  capacity  to  perform  for  Africa 
the  same  kinds  of  f  unctk>na  which  the  Inter- 
Aroerican  Development  Bank  Is  perfornUng 
for  Lfttin  America.  Conaequentiy.  he  argued 
vigorously  for  the  activation  of  the  financial 
support  which  this  country  indicated  In  the 
mld-1960's  might  be  forthcoming. 

Sam  also  worked  on  a  number  of  problems 
involving  relations  t>etween  African  ooun- 
triee.  the  International  Monetary  Fund,  and 
the  World  Bank — always,  of  course,  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  States. 

He  traveled  extensively  In  Africa  and  Eu- 
rope in  carrying  cmw  these  assignments.  So. 
when  the  time  came  for  him  to  take  on  new 
responsibilities,  he  knew  well — and  waa 
widely   known   in — the   African,  continent. 

AMBASSADOK     TO     LIBE>IA 

Those  new  responsibilities  came  when  he 
was  sworn  In  as  Ambassador  to  Liberia  In 
September,  1909.  In  this  new  role,  his  duties 
were  much  more  sharply  focuaed  on  bilateral 
relations  between  the  two  countries.  Yet.  hU 
overriding  Interest  In  the  problems  of  Af- 
rica SIS  a  whole  was  by  no  means  diminished. 
Mortever,  whUe  he  had  to  be  ooncemed  with 
the  entire  agenda  of  diplomatic  relations,  his 
special  focus  on  eoonoaalc  Issues  was  always 
evident. 


During  his  flrst  year  In  Monrovia.  I  had  an 
opportunity  to  observe  his  performance  at 
first  hand  He  tnvued  me  to  Join  him  during 
the  Independence  Day  celebration  in  late 
July.  1970  I  was  able  to  spend  a  week  with 
him.  While  his  duties  on  that  occasion  were 
obviously  heavy,  he  Introduced  me  F>erson- 
ally  to  a  wide  croes-sectlon  of  Llberlan  offi- 
cial and  private  life  These  contacts — Includ- 
ing a  visit  with  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic— gave  me  a  rare  opportunity  to  see  an 
American  Ambassador  at  work  representing 
the  interest  of  hu  country  in  the  very  best 
tradition.  This  task  is  particularly  difflcult 
for  any  Ambassador  in  the  case  of  Liberia 
whose  special  relationship  with  this  country 
is  long,  complex — and  changing  no4,ioeably. 

Sam  was  especially  interested  In  my  dis- 
cussing a  range  of  economic  questions  with 
government  officials,  businessmen,  members 
of  the  academic  community,  and  the  press. 
At  that  time,  a  major  Issue  being  debated 
focused  on  whether  Liberia  should  have  its 
own  central  bank  and  Its  own  currency— 
rather  than  continue  to  use  the  United  States 
dollar  a'hlch  bad  been  in  circulation  for  a 
good  many  years.  Typically.  Sam  saw  clearly 
the  advantages  which  the  use  of  the  dollar 
brought  to  Liberia — including  special  access 
to  U.S.  private  capital  But  he  also  could  ap- 
preciate the  disadvantages  this  Implied  for 
Liberia — including  a  lack  of  control  of  Its 
own  monetary  and  credit  policy.  However. 
rather  than  taking  a  dogmatic  view  that 
continued  circulation  of  the  dollar  was  the 
only  course  worth  pursuing,  Sam  encouraged 
both  Llberlan  officials  and  private  business- 
men (including  Americans i  to  think  through 
objectively  the  issues  involved  and  ultimately 
to  create  a  monetary  system  that  was  beet 
for  Liberia.  In  that  way,  he  was  convinced 
the  system  would  also  be  best  for  the  Umted 
States  in  the  long-run 

Sam  displayed  the  same  sensitivity  and 
fterceptlveneas  In  the  position  he  took  with 
respect  to  the  ci-uclal  role  of  foreign  Invest- 
ment In  Liberia.  While  Eurc^Man  capital  is 
becoming  more  prominent.  American  private 
Investment  remains  the  dominant  form  of 
foreign  capital.  Ajnericans  are  particularly 
represented  in  rubber  plantations  and  Iron 
ore  mining  These  Investments  are  covered  by 
long-term  contracts  drawn  up  a  number  of 
years  ago  In  recent  years,  pressures  to  re- 
write the  contracts  txj  Improve  the  benefits 
(IM..  greater  share  of  profits)  accruing  to  Li- 
beria have  Intensified 

Again,  Sam  Westerfleld  encouraged  the  de- 
velopment of  solutions  which  would  benefit 
iMth  countries.  He  saw  clearly  that  Liberia 
had  to  attract  more  foreign  capital  If  It  Is  to 
develop  Its  resources  and  raise  the  standard 
of  living  of  Its  people  To  do  this,  it  must 
offer  a  reasonably  secure  and  hospitable  en- 
vtronnoent  to  foreign  private  Investors  At 
the  same  time,  he  understood  the  desire  of 
Llberlans  to  revamp  agreements  of  long- 
standing which  many  felt  were  no  longer  In 
keeping  with  the  terms  and  standards  which 
other  emerging  nations  were  able  to  effect 
to  govern  foreign  participation  In  their  nat- 
ural resources.  This  debate  was  still  In  prog- 
ress at  the  tlnte  of  his  death 

Looking  beyond  his  otRctal  duties.  Sam 
Westerfleld  also  reached  out  to  help  Liberia 
create  an  institution  to  train  Its  youth  to 
Improve  the  management  of  its  own  re- 
sources. As  Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, he  provided  the  leadership  of  the 
group  which  established  the  School  o1  Busi- 
ness at  the  University  of  Liberia.  Thus,  for 
the  third  time,  he  ahared  his  energies  and 
skills  in  an  effort  to  build  an  Instltuttoa  to 
further  the  acquisition  of  expertise  in  eco- 
nomics and  business  by  black  people. 

Finally.  Sam  oontiaued  to  look  beyond  his 
inuuediate  preoccupations  to  the  hortaoo  of 
new  pooslblUtles  of  African  progress.  Be  oon- 
ststently  encouraged  the  Idea  of  regrteoal 
planning  In  the  OontlBent  His  support  of 
the  Economic  Commission  for  Africa  and  the 
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African  Development  Bank  was  In  keeping 
with  that  concern.  He  took  special  Interest 
m  the  variety  ot  effort  in  West  Africa  to  Im- 
prove   food    production — especially    rice. 

Tet,  he  was  not  blind  to  the  obstacles  on 
the  path  to  that  goal  He  knew  that  the  colo- 
nial legacy  left  little  (outside  of  East 
Africa)  on  which  regional  economic  plan- 
ning efforts  could  be  based.  Nevertheless,  he 
remained  hopefvU  that  the  Idea  would  even- 
tually take  root  and  prosper 

CONCLUDING    OBSK«VATIONS 

While  Sam  Westerfleld  spent  the  last  dec- 
ade of  his  life  searching  for  means  to  Im- 
prove the  lives  of  the  jxior  population  In 
developing  lands,  he  also  never  lost  his  con- 
cern for  the  depressed  status  of  his  fellow 
blacks  in  the  United  States.  As  indicated 
above,  he  was  a  prime-mover  behind  the  1961 
Washington  Conference  on  Negroes  In  busi- 
ness. During  the  intervening  years,  he  con- 
tinued to  participate  In  efforts  along  the 
same  lines.  He  had  a  special  Interest  In  the 
progress  of  black-owned  banks  and  life  In- 
surance companies.  Finally,  as  a  member  of 
the  Executive  Council  of  the  Association  for 
the  Study  of  Negro  Life  and  History,  he  en- 
couraged research  on  economic  aspects  of 
the  black  experience  in  America. 

So,  with  the  death  of  Sam  Westerfleld.  I 
personally  lost  not  only  a  friend  but  a  fellow 
worker  In  the  task  to  improve  the  welfare  of 
those  on  the  margin  of  an  Increasingly 
aCBuent  society. 

JVLY  19.  1972. 
Mrs   Samcei.  Z   WESTERriru),  Jr., 
Washington.  D  C. 

Deas  Mrs.  WnsTERriELD-  I  was  profoundly 
shocked  and  saddened  to  learn  of  Sam's 
death  In  Monrovia.  We  knew  him  as  an  able 
and  dedicated  man  who  served  our  country 
with  distinction.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
his  many  friends  and  colleagues  at  home  and 
abroad.  At  this  time  of  great  sadness,  my  wife 
and  I  extend  our  sincere  condolences  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  you  and  your  family. 
We  share  your  loss 
Sincerely. 

Wn-LiAM  P  Rogers. 

Text  of  Message  From  Rocheforte  L.  Weeks, 
Minister  op  Foreign  Affairs  of  Liberia. 
TO  Secretary  Rogers 

The  announcement  of  the  sudden  death 
of  His  Excellency  Samuel  Z.  Westerfield,  Jr  . 
United  States  Ambassador  to  Liberia,  has 
shocked  us  and  all  who  knew  him.  Ambas- 
sador Westerfleld  was  an  outstanding  Ameri- 
can, an  effective  and  resourceful  representa- 
tive of  the  Oovernment  and  people  of  your 
great  country  and  a  good  friend,  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  during  the  years  he 
served  the  United  States  of  America  here. 
Ambassador  Westerfleld  was  loved  and  re- 
spected by  many  and  will  t>e  missed  by  many. 
We  deeply  regret  his  untimely  passing  and 
extend  to  you  on  behalf  of  the  Llberlan 
OoTernment,  our  deepest  sympathy  and 
profoundest  condolences  for  the  loss  you 
have  sustained.  Please  be  so  kind  to  convey 
these  sentiments  also  to  the  members  of  the 
bereaved  family.  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace 
and  may  light  perpetual  shine  upon  him. 
Sentiments  of  Esteem. 

Remarks  by  Hon.  David  Newsome.  Assistant 
Secretary  op  State  for  Africa  at  Pu- 
NSBAi..  July  25,  1973 

Ambassador  Peal.  Excellencies,  Ladles  and 
Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  Secretary  of  State 
Rogers  and  the  officers  of  the  Department 
of  State,  I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine  dip- 
lomat and  a  friend.  Samuel  Z.  Westerfleld,  Jr. 

AmhaBBfcdor  WesterfJeld  was  unique.  His 
•xi>ertlae  and  his  vision  bridged  oceans  as  it 
bridged  specialties.  He  was  as  much  at  home 
in  the  cities  of  Africa  as  be  was  in  Baltimore 
or  Boston.  He  was  as  adept  at  unravelling  the 
mysteries  of  the  balance  of  payments  as  be 


was  at  explaining  the  intricacies  of  African 
politics.  He  was  as  well  known  and  as  re- 
spected In  Commerce  and  Treasury  as  he 
was  in  the  Department  of  State. 

At  a  time  when  our  wider  knowledge  and 
association  with  Independent  Africa  and  its 
economic  and  political  life  was  Just  begin- 
ning. Ambassador  Westerfleld  brought  to  bear 
upon  this  relationship  the  perception  of  a 
scholar  and  special  sensitivity  of  a  friend. 
He  helped  to  open  up  and  to  create  meaning- 
ful links  with  .\frica  at  a  most  critical  and 
important  time  HLs  career,  all  too  brief,  was 
climaxed  by  his  astute  guardianship  of  that 
unique  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  Liberia. 

I  want.  also,  to  say  a  word  about  Sam  West- 
prfield,  a  friend  When  I  came  to  the  Bureau 
ten  years  a(>ro,  new  to  black  Africa.  It  was 
Sam  who  gave  me  a  sen.se  of  the  vitality  of 
that  region  It  wa.s  Sam,  also,  who  first 
helped  to  make  me  aware  of  the  feelings  and 
sensitivities  of  Afro-America.  His  empathy 
with  people,  his  deep  and  sincere  concern  for 
their  problems,  his  willingness  to  listen,  his 
courage,  and  his  optimism  made  him  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  friend 

We  shall  miss  Sam  Westerfleld.  the  Am- 
bassador, who  through  special  talents  and 
sensitivities  made  a  distinct  and  critical  con- 
tribution to  our  relations  with  Africa.  We 
shall  miss  Sam  Westerfleld,  the  friend,  who 
conveyed  through  his  quiet  personality  a  dis- 
tinct kind  of  feeling  for  the  peoples  of  two 
continents 

Text  or  Messacf  From  Ancie  Bhooks-Ran- 
DOLPH,  Ambassador  At  Large  op  Liberia  To 
PRESmtNT   NrxoN 

The  sudden  death  of  the  American  Am- 
bassador Samuel  Westerfleld  brings  sadness 
to  his  friends  and  colleagues  In  Liberia  be- 
cause he  gave  the  best  of  himself  to  promote 
friendship  and  better  understanding  between 
the  peoples  of  our  two  countries  and  Africa 
as  a  whole  Please  accept  sincere  condolences 
for  the  loss  sustained  In  his  death  In  which 
my  husband  Commissioner  Randolph  joins 
me. 

Remarks  of  O.  Rudolf  Accrey,  Director  for 
West    African    Affairs.    Dctartmknt    of 

State 

Sam  Westerfleld  was  a  goal -conscious  man 
of  rare  perception.  An  Innovative  teacher, 
his  keen  Interest  In  Africa  preceded  by  more 
than  a  decade  his  distinguished  career  in 
the  Foreign  Service.  To  his  exacting  tasks. 
first  as  administrator  and  later  as  diplomat, 
he  brought  the  Inquiring  mind  and  quest  for 
truth  'hat  mark  the  genuine  scholar.  Thoee 
of  us  who  followed  his  work  in  the  private 
and  public  sectors  alike  know  a  major  per- 
sonal objective  of  this  dedicated  man  was  to 
help  Increase  the  quality  as  well  as  the 
quantity  both  of  Afro-American  and  African 
professionals  In  economics,  particularly  In 
business  administration.  He  stressed  the  es- 
sentiality of  such  human  resources  to  the 
progress  of  the  American  and  African  na- 
tions toward  a  better  life  for  eUl  their  citl- 
aens  He  pursued  this  objective  continually 
and  with  marked  success  at  home  and  abroad 
as  may  be  seen  In  the  numerous  positions 
of  great  trust  and  wide  Influence  now  held 
by  those  he  taught,  advised  or  counselled. 
For  so  many.  Sam  Westerfleld's  death  is  a 
great  loss,  but  the  contributions  he  made 
to  his  nauou  and  his  people  remain  vital. 

Eulogy  for  Samuel  Z,  Westerfxeld 
(By  Hon.  Walter  Washington,  Mayor, 
Wstshlngton,  DC, ) 
I   bring   an   expression   of   profotmd   sym- 
pathy from  the  citizens  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal. 

Samuel  Z.  Westerfleld  throughout  his  life, 
wherever  he  found  himself,  has  worked  with 
the  tools  at  hand  to  help  build  a  Ijetter  world. 
Firm   In  his  belief  that  democracy   Is  going 


in  the  right  direction,  he  has  used  every  op- 
portunity to  strengthen  and  broaden  the  con- 
cept of  equality  for  all  men  whatever  their 
station  and  wherever  they  live. 

Today  I  am  most  grateful  that  only  one 
year  ago  I  had  the  privilege  of  t>elng  with 
him  at  his  post  in  Liberia.  My  wife  and  I 
shared  the  warm  family  life  that  he  and  his 
wife  created  in  a  country  where  they  both 
felt  at  home  and  where  together  they  served 
the  highest  Interests  of  the  people  of  their 
country  and  of  the  people  of  Liberia. 

As  a  participant  In  official  discvisslons.  I 
saw  the  respect  and  affection  the  leaders  of 
an  African  country  accorded  a  man  whom 
they  admired  and  trusted.  Sam  WesterSeld 
was  more  than  a  Beautiful  American  lu  a 
foreign  post — he  was  a  world  citizen  worlting 
with  reverence  for  all  men  who  gave  the  word 
"brotherhood  '  a  new  and  deeper  meaning 

He  understood  and  respected  the  hopes  and 
the  problems  of  the  young  emerging  nations 
of  the  African  continent  who,  after  cen- 
turies of  oppression,  are  once  again  striving 
to  revive  the  technologies,  the  skills  and  the 
creativity  that  contributed  so  much  to  their 
history  And  he  sought  ways  to  assist  the 
countries  of  West  Africa  to  use  the  gifts  of 
their  past  heritage  as  stepping  stones  into 
the  present  technologies  and  the  self-suffi- 
ciency modern  techniques  can  provide. 

With  generosity  of  spirit,  with  understand- 
ing, with  commitment  and  with  dedication. 
Sam  Westerfleld  sought  to  help  all  human 
beings  rise  to  their  highest  potential  as 
thinking  men,  as  feeling  men  and  as  pro- 
ducing men 

Sam  Westerfleld  had  a  sense  of  the  right - 
ness  of  things.  He  was  a  serious  man,  a  man 
of  humor  and  of  sensibility  with  balance  He 
was  a  charming  companion  who  softened  the 
hard  edges  of  life  with  gentle  humor  and 
illuminated  complex  situations  with  an  in- 
sight born  of  long  study  and  hard  work 

Today  we  must  remember  the  many  stu- 
dents he  inspired  throughout  a  long  and  dis- 
tinguished teaching  career,  the  co-workers 
in  the  Department  of  State  whom  he  helped 
to  a  deeper  understanding  of  issues  often 
clouded  by  fictions  about  race  or  by  over- 
zealous  manifestations  of  patriotism.  We  can 
take  comfort  In  knowing  that  he  made  a  dif- 
ference not  only  in  the  lives  of  those  he 
touched  but  also  In  the  lives  of  thousands 
he  did  not  know  but  In  whom  he  passionately 
believed. 

May  the  Lord  abundantly  bless  his  family 
and  challenge  his  friends  to  greater  commit- 
ment In  his  memory.  He  would  want  no  other 
memorial. 

Words  of  Comfort  to  the  Samuel  Z.  West- 

erfield  Family 

(By  Bishop  Frank  M.  Held,  Jr.) 

Let  the  family,  friends,  fraternal  associates 
and  vocational  yoke-fellows  know  that  I 
stand  here  today  as  retiring  priest  and  pro- 
phet to  this  religious  community  called 
Metropolitan  to  remind  you  not  to  be  en- 
snared In  the  web  of  evasiveness  In  this 
moment.  For  truly  the  wisest  of  all  genera- 
tions Is  so  unwise  as  to  shunt  aside  the  mean- 
ing of  death  because  of  an  apparent  lack  of 
complete  comprehension.  This  means  that  we 
shall  verbalize  our  massive  misgivings  with 
words  like  tragic — untimely — grief — sorrow. 
As  priest  and  prophet  I  appeal  to  you  to 
transcend  this  level  of  limited  understanding 
and  call  to  you  the  Joy  of  sacramental  cele- 
bration. 

Today,  we  rejoice  that  Samuel  Z.  Wester- 
fleld. Jr.  was  a  third  generation  Sunday 
School  Teacher,  and  that  his  son  has  done 
honor  to  this  heritage  by  being  Involved  as 
a  teacher  In  our  program  of  Christian  Edu- 
cation. This  Is  not  an  occasion  for  grieving 
but  of  grateful  remembrance  that  God  was 
made  manifest  In  his  life.  For  we  can  say 
for  him  as  James  Reston  said  in  eulogizing 
another  great  American,  "He  preserved  the 
vanishing  gift  of  actually  listening  to  what 
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other  people  were  saying,  and  then  thinking 
about  it  before  he  answered  '  There  are  those 
«ho  would  tearfully  reflect  that  thU  i»  the 
rermlnation  of  hU  ■ervice  to  the  US  SUte 
Department  I  would  remind  you  that  Samuel 
Z  WMterfleld.  Jr.  was  an  Ambassador  of 
Jesus  Christ  first  and  always  and  always- 
Mid  as  such  knew  the  sacramental  oelebra- 
tlve  aspect  of  death  as  expressed  In  the  words 
ot  the  Apostle  Paul— "Thanks  be  to  God. 
which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our 
Lord  Jeeus  Christ  ■  In  this  moment  we  must 
heed  the  caU  to  commitment — "Therefore 
mv  beloved  brethren  and  family,  be  ye  stead- 
fast unmovable.  always  abounding  lu  the 
work  of  the  Lord,  forasmuch  as  ye  know  that 
your  IftiJor  is  not  in  vain  In  the  Lord. 

REMA«Ka  or  HMSCHixix  Sullivan 

CHANCELLOR,   PhD.,    BROOKLYN   COLLEGE 

The  death  of  Ambassador  Samuel  Wester- 
fleld is  a  deep  loss  for  the  blacks,  the  United 
States,  and  Indeed  mankind. 

My  first  contact  with  the  Ambassador  oc- 
curred as  a  student  at  Spelman  College,  where 
we  all  viewed  this  Dean  of  the  AUanU  Uni- 
versity Business  School  with  awe  and  ad- 
miration. 

In  his  professional  life,  he  combined  the 
best  of  academic  rigor  with  political  insight, 
of  wisdom  with  pragmatism,  of  compassion 
with  realpoiiUJt. 

In  a  sense  he  represents  a  classic  prototype 
of  that  exceptional  generation  of  black  men 
and  woinea  educator-activist,  laflueaced  by 
the  Atlanta  University  Center,  who  went  be- 
yond to  serve  their  people  and  their  country. 

8am  Weisterfleld  la  the  third  great  black 
man  of  Atlanta  University  to  die  in  Africa 
within  the  past  9  years.  The  first.  Wm.  B.  B. 
Dubois  died  an  educator  In  exile  with  Oha- 
nian  citizenship;  the  second,  Whitney  Young 
as  a  visiting  leader  of  a  major  civil  rights 
organi«atlon,  and  now  thta  Ambaaandor  aa  a 
representative  of  the  American  President  in 
Africa.  Tbla  rfmbollsm  shotild  not  be  lost: 
that  of  Africa  as  an  ancestral  land  reaaart- 
tng  a  claim  over  the  best  of  her  own.  While 
we  mourn  the  d*ftth  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  let  us  take  note  of  the  rebirth  of 
Africa's  relevance  to  black  America. 

Remxmbek£nc  Sam  Westexxield 
(By   Sterling   Tucker.    Vice    Chairman.    Dis- 
trict of  Coltunbi*  City  Council ) 

I  knew  Sam  Westerfleld  as  a  family  friend. 
as  R  supporter  of  our  work  in  the  City  Coun- 
cil and  of  my  work  In  the  Urt>an  Lesigue  He 
was  a  gentle  man  of  deep  intellect  and  crea- 
tive spirit — interested  in  many  hiBBianltaiian 
causes  and  deToted  htmaelf  unselfishly  to 
them  His  etrecttveneas  as  a  leader  and  scholar 
sprang  from  his  dedication  to  purpose  and 
quiet  yet  persistent  pursuit  of  noble  objec- 
tives Sam  was  easy  to  know  and  ehjoyed  the 
company  of  people. 

A  philosopher  once  said  that  no  man  la  so 
great  as  a  good  man  struggling  with  ad- 
versity Another  pblloaopher  noted,  however, 
that  there  is  one  man  who  is  eT«a  greater 
and  that  Is  the  gcxxl  man  who  comes  to  re- 
lieve that  adversity,  I  believe  that  Ambas- 
sador Westerfield.  through  his  life's  work, 
personified  that  good  man  who  came  to  re- 
lieve adversity. 

Columbia  UNrvxasiTY, 
IN  TKX  Crrr  or  Nxw  York. 
New  York.  NY.  August  5,  1972. 
Hon.  Ch.\rles  C.  Digos,  Jr  . 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  COMcaxaSMAM  Dices:  I  should  like  to 
share  my  thoughts  with  you  over  the  paaaing 
of  Sam  Westerfleld  who  died  while  9er▼it^: 
IS  our  ambassador  to  the  Republic  of  Liberia. 
His  death  wa«  all  the  more  shocking  to  me 
since  we  had  so  much  in  common.  Sam  man- 
aged to  aocomplish  most  of  the  ttiinga  that 
men   of   our   generation    dreamed   about:    a 


brtlUant  academic  career  capped  by  the  PhD 
from  Harvard;  a  profesaorahip  and  deanship 
at  Atlanta  university;  and  an  enTlahle  gov- 
ernment career  leading  to  a  Deputy  Aasiatant 
Secretary  of  State»hlp  in  the  African  Bureau 
and  finally   to   an  Ambassadorship. 

Sam  took  an  active  part  In  the  affairs  of 
the  Black  conunuuity  of  the  United  States  of 
.America  and  in  the  whole  movement  towards 
re-esiablishmg  Uuki  between  Blacks  in  our 
country  and  those  lu  Africa,  He  could  be 
count«l  upon  whether  at  AM3AC  meetings 
or  at  the  meetings  of  the  American  Negro 
Leadership  Conferences  on  Africa  to  intro- 
duce  a  tone  of  quiet   wisdom. 

But  what  I  remember  most  about  Sam  are 
his  qualities  of  a  lOnd  and  gentle  man.  He 
waa  qiute  oonsiderate  abovU  others  and  ex- 
tremely modest.  I  remember  the  embarrass- 
ment with  which  he  accepted  the  acc<dades 
of  his  fellow  board  members  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Association  for  the  Study  of 
Negro  Ufe  and  History  in  Washington.  Sam 
had  a  sharp  wit  and  a  wry  aenaa  of  humor. 
We  shall  miss  him  as  w«  too  go  throu^  the 
paces  ot  our  earthly  existeaoe.  Our  best  me- 
morial to  Sam  oould  only  be  a  rededlcatloa 
to  the  things  for  which  he  stood:  exoellence 
in  all  things  academic,  administrative,  dip- 
lomatic, governmental,  and  politic*!,  a  de- 
votion to  the  ethnic  group  into  whl^  nature 
and  history  had  plaoed  htan:  a  dedteattoa  to 
achieving  the  long-sougbt  equaUty  of  bUck 
people  everywhere  from  aU  fonoa  ot  dagrada- 
tion  and  tyranny;  and  to  oenttnue  the  strug- 
gle to  improv*  the  ma  tart*)  aa  well  sa  the 
spiritual  11/e  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Congressman,  I  know  that  you  share 
these  sentiments.  Please  permit  me  to  Jotn 
you  In  honoring  a  great  man. 
Sincerely. 

Eujorr  P.  Skiknxx. 
rrsna  Boat,  Prof«$$or  of  AnthropoUtgn. 
CfioirmoM  of  the  Anthropolon  Depart- 
ment of  Columbia  Vnivertti),  and  for- 
mer U.S.  Amboisador  to  Upper  Volts. 

In  Memorlam:   Ambassador  Samttxi,  Z. 

Westkutzub 

(By  John  Coktexs,  Jx.) 

I  would  like  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  In 
honoring  the  memory  of  Ambassador  Sam 
Westerfield  whose  untimely  death  ait  the  age 
of  53  leaves  a  void  not  easily  filled  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  those  wikom  he  knew 
smd  served.  His  gentleness  and  klndoeas  won 
him  many  frelnda  wherever  he  want,  and 
served  hias  wall  iA  his  varied  pursuita  as 
educator,  administrator  and  public  swrant. 

Sam  Westerfleld  was  a  confirmed  human- 
ist. In  applying  standards  of  compassion  and 
faith  in  the  perfectabillty  of  man  to  the 
science  of  economics,  he  created  an  art.  What- 
ever the  pursuit,  he  waa  faithful  to  his  goal 
of  improving  the  lot  of  others  Uutnigh  the 
dUlgent  application  of  the  tootoof  eeononaics. 

Growth  and  development  were  among  his 
primary  concerns  throughout  hia  profes- 
sional life  As  an  administrator  and  educa- 
tor, he  valued  the  development  of  his  rtu- 
dents  and  their  education.  He  was  conse- 
quently Instrumental  in  building  the  school 
of  business  administration  at  Atlanta  ITnl- 
verslty.  As  a  black  American,  he  worked  to- 
ward enhancing  the  pcu^iclftation  of  Macks 
in  American  bustnesa  life,  for  he  fully  ap- 
preciated the  Importance  of  economic  inde- 
pendence to  the  achievement  of  ftUl  equality. 

And.  as  an  international  economist,  he 
campaigned  vigorously  for  United  Staites'  fi- 
nancial support  of  African  economic  (tovel- 
opment.  It  was  this  appredation  at  the 
vitality  and  potential  of  West  Africa  and 
his  sensitivity  to  the  complexities  of  the  colo- 
nial legacy  wtiich  won  him  many  African 
friends. 

The  passing  of  Sam  Westerfleld  is  more 
than  the  personal  loss  which  we  all  share. 
It  is  the  loss  of  a  fine  American  and  out- 
standing public  servant  who  oomMned  the 
best  of  all  possible  worlds — the  hlgh-mlnded- 


ness  of  the  educator  with  the  skill  of  the 
economist  and  the  dedication  of  the  public 
servant.  He  will  Indeed  be  sorely  mlased. 

Tke  Latx  Ambassador   Samuel   Z. 

Wesixxpixlb 

I  By  Louis  Stokes ) 

The  late  Ambassador  to  Monrovia,  Liberia, 
Samuel  Z.  Wester&eld.  was  perhaps  as  close 
to  the  concept  of  tlie  Renaissauce  man  as  a 
twentieth  century  n»n  can  become  In  hu 
short  52  years,  he  went  from  educator,  to 
economist,  to  intelligence  offlcer,  to  African 
expert,  to  Ambassador  It  is  dimcult  to  chart 
the  course  bis  life  may  have  followed  if  be 
had  lived.  But  there  is  no  question  that  his 
future  would  have  been  as  challanglng  and 
as  interesting  as  his  past. 

Samuel  Z.  Westerfield  was  bom  on  No- 
vembar  15.  1910.  He  gradu*tad  frocn  Boward 
UnlveisUy  In  193t  and  received  his  UJl.  and 
Ph  J>  degrees  froot  Harvard  Unlvexalty  in  liMA 
and  IMO  reapectively. 

Prior  to  entering  governmeot  seirvice.  be 
taught  at  Howard.  Wast  Virginia  Btat*.  Lin- 
coln, Harvard  and  Atlanta  Ual varsities.  In 
1969.  wbaa  ha  was  soleeted  to  sarva  aa  aea- 
tor  Adviaor  ta  tha  Office  of  IntaUlgenoe  Af- 
fairs, Mr.  Weaterfteld  was  the  Dean  of  the 
School  of  Bualneas  Admin tstratton  at  Atlanta 
Unlveialty. 

Prom  the  field  of  Intelligenee.  Ambaaaa- 
dor  WestarfteM  movad  to  IntamAtlOBal  re- 
latlwis.  In  19<S,  he  served  aa  tha  Unltad 
Btataa'  repreaantottve  ta  ■OAVS.  During  th*t 
aaaae  yaar.  te  baoaaaa  tbe  DaiMity  JMlstawt 
Saeretary  for  Koonntntc  Aflalxa.  Bureau  o< 
■oonocnle  Affaixs,  the  Oepartment  at  8t*ta. 
In  the  course  of  1964.  aamual  Waatarflaid 
served  on  the  Foretgn  Oanloe's  Board  of 
Bxamlnan  and  hecmms  the  Deputy  Aaatatant 
Oecratary  for  ■eooomlca  and  pi*nning  la  the 
Stata  Departments  Bure*u  of  Afrteau  Af- 
fairs. Three  y«*ts  latsr.  he  aaaomed  tka  po- 
sition of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  for  Afri- 
can Affairs.  Two  yaara  after  that,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Ambassadorship  for  Mon- 
rovia. Libert*. 

Ambasaador  Westerfleld  served  his  coun- 
try, and  the  world,  under  both  Democratic 
and  Republican  PrealdeBta.  Rla  commitment 
to  his  feUow  man  went  beyoad  tb»  eonfties 
of  partlaaoiriitp.  to  a  Ufeloiig  advocacy  for 
harmony  among  people  of  all  religlona.  raees, 
creeds  and  colors.  He  was  a  courageous 
spokesman  for  full  XJB.  reoognition  of  the 
independent  nations  of  Africa. 

Above  all  else.  Sam  WesterftoM  waa  a  kind 
and  gentle  man.  During  my  visit  to  Africa  in 
1971,  he  and  his  wife  Helena  opened  their 
doors  to  me  in  a  gesture  of  friendship,  and 
hospttaltty.  I  will  miss  him  and  the  field  of 
international  diplomacy  will  feel  bis  abaence 
for  a  long  time  to  come. 

In    Memoriam    to    Ambassaoob    Samukl    Z. 
WsanartZLD 

(Remarlcs  by  Hon    Ralph  H    MrrcALFS) 

America  was  saddened  to  leara  of  the 
sudden  death  of  Ambassador  Samuel  Z.  West- 
erfleld. He  was  still  a  young  man  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  yet  he  had  already  set  a  record 
of  accomplishments  unequalled  by  many  who 
live  a  mu<*  longer  life 

I  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  have  known 
Ambftaaador  Westerfield  personally,  but  I  ad- 
mired htm  at  a  distance  both  aa  a  person 
and  as  a  public  servant  I  was  especially  im- 
pressed with  his  reputation  of  devotion  to 
his  students  while  he  served  as  Assistant 
Professor  of  Economics  at  Lincoln  University. 
Dean  of  the  School  of  Bustneas  Administra- 
tion and  Professor  of  Boonomics  at  Atlanta 
University,  and  Visiting  Professor  to  the 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
at  EU>ward  University. 

In  a  time  when  many  young  people  are 
searching  for  a  meaningful  role  In  a  com- 
plicated society,  Dr  Westerfleld'^  losptration 
and  enoouragement  to  them  to  develop  to 
their  fullest  potentiaJ  will  be  greatly  missed. 
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It  WM  With  thia  aame  very  human  quaUty 
ot  devoUon  to  hi*  feUownmn,  that  Dr.  West- 
erflald  ••  AmbMMdor  for  th«  Unlt«l  Stet« 
to  UberlA,  gained  the  repuUtlon  of  being  a 
man  §ensJUve  and  understanding  o*  the  peo- 
ple of  that  country.  Thla  humanneas,  coupled 
with  his  vaat  knowledge  of  African  affairs, 
nurtured  the  relatlonahlp  which  he  helped  to 
build  between  the  United  State*  and  Liberia. 

Thla  truly  dedicated  public  servant  wUl  be 
greatly  missed  both  here  and  in  Uberta. 

Hox.  Sam  WESTEaircLD 
(By  Hon.  OEoaoE  W.  Coixinb) 
Prom  Chicago's  Dunbar  Vocational  High 
School  to  the  ivled,  hallowed  halU  of  Har- 
Tard-  from  the  black  ghetto  of  Chicago's 
southilde  to  United  States  Ambas«ad<»,  that 
•s  the  simple,  but  eloquent  story  of  the  Ute 
SMn  Weetertleld.  scholar,  teacher,  leader. 

Bom  to  poverty,  he  roee  to  become  a  fi- 
nancial advtKW  In  our  national  government. 
Bom  to  a  racist  and  Inferior  educational  sys- 
tem, he  roee  to  become  a  teacher  of  his 
people.  Bom  to  the  staOclBm  of  one  ot  this 
Nation's  most  deprived  ghettos,  he  roee  to 
leadership  in  our  8Ute  Department. 

Sam  Weeterfleld  was  litUe  known  to  his 
people  He  did  not  beat  the  drums  of  pub- 
licity, he  did  not  blow  the  hom  of  self- 
importance.  Rather,  his  headlines  were  that 
of  a  Job  well  done. 

In  God's  grace,  Sam  Westerfleld  walked 
lightly  through  his  role  In  Ufe.  He.  indeed, 
epitomized  the  words  of  our  late  president 
John  ntzgerald  Kennedy:  for  In  truth  Sam 
Westerfleld  asked  not  what  this  wonderful, 
mixed  up  Nation  could  do  for  him:  he  did 
hU  beat  for  his  Nation. 

A  copy  of  my  statement  will  be  sent  to  the 
Chicago  City  Council  and  the  Chicago  Board 
of  Education  in  the  foarm  of  a  resolution 
memortallilng  Sam  Westerfleld,  urging  that  a 
monument  and  school  be  named  in  his 
honor. 
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Mr.  AioTDNZio.  today,  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  Patman.  today,  tor  10  minutes. 
Mr.  MxxDe,  today,  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  Badillo,  today,  for  5  minutes. 
Mrs.  Chisholm,  today,  for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  today, 
for  5  minutes. 
Mr.  Hawkins,  today,  for  5  minutes. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington,  for  part 
of  August  16,  August  17.  and  August  18, 
on  accovmt  of  official  district  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  imanlmous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman  for  30  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  YoxJHO  of  Florida) ,  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks,  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Hall,  on  Augiist  17,  1972,  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  Ware,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Blackburn,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  Talcoit,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York,  today,  for 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  KxMP,  today,  for  15  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  .  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks,  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter : ) 

Mr.  Aspnt.  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  OONEALEZ,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Danizls  of  New  Jersey,  today,  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  today,  for  45  minutes. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  BoGGs  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  notwithstanding  the  fact  it  ex- 
ceeds two  pages  of  the  Congressional 
Record  and  Is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $382.50  and  to  be  printed 
in  the  permanent  Record  along  with  his 
special  order  of  August  15. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  five  instances 
Mr.  Cleveland  to  extend  his  remarks 
following  those  of  Mr  Bitrkb  of  Massa- 
chusetts, today,  on  Mr.  Gerald  R.  Fords 
time. 

Mr.  Seiberlinc.  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous material,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Record  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $382  50. 

Mr.  McFall  during  his  remarks  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  H.R.  16071, 
and  to  include  a  chart. 

Mr.  MizELL  to  extend  his  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  to  extend  her 
remarks  made  during  debate  on  the  res- 
olution by  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

(The  following  Members  'at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Florida)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Keating. 

Mr.  RoBisoN  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  Derwinski. 

Mr.  COOGHLIN. 

Mr.  Ware  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 
Mr.  Wyman  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Hosmer  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Hammxrschmidt. 
Mr.  Fish. 
Mr.  ZWACH. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Spence. 
Mr.  Blackburn. 
Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 
Mr.  McCloskey. 
Mr.  Gude. 
Mr.  Shrtvbr. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  SCHMITZ. 

Mr.  Mallary 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli  >  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter :  > 

Mr.  Fraser  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlin. 

Mr.  Sarbanes  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Sullivan. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Begich. 

Mr.  Annxtnzio  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  EviNs  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Hungate. 


Mr.  Rogers  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Reid. 

Mr.  Harrington. 

Mr.  BooNEY  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Rangel  in  four  Infltances. 

Mrs   Chisholm  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Drinan  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Roe  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Mink. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Stokes. 
Mr.  Meeds. 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Badillo. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Brademas. 

Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Hathaway. 

Mr.  MooRHEAo  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  TiERNAN. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California  in  five  in- 
stances. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  2806.  An  act  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  additional  costs  of  land  acquisition  for 
the  national  park  system;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  oa 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  which  were  thereupon  signed 
by  the  Speaker: 

H.B.  5065.  An  act  to  amend  the  Natural  Gas 
Pipelme  Safety  Act  of  1968,  and  for  otSer 
purposes; 

HR.  9092.  An  act  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  tor  other  purpoees; 

HJi.  10676.  An  act  for  the  rehef  of  Lester  U 
Stiteler;  and 

HJR.  15097.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles: 

S.  559.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Albina  Luclo 
Manlucu; 

S.  889  An  act  to  restore  the  Postal  Service 
seniority  of  Elmer  Erlckson;  awid 

S.  2704.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rita  Rosella 
Vallerinl. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  45  minutes  pjn.),  un- 
der its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow,  Thursday.  Au- 
gust 17.  1972,  at  11  o'clock  ajn. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2255.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of 
Naval  Material  (Procurement  and  Produc- 
tion ) .  transnUttlng  a  report  on  Navy  re- 
search and  development  procurement  ac- 
tions of  $50,000  or  more  during  fiscal  year 
1972.  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2357;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

2256.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  m- 
vestlgatlons  of  certain  potential  water  re- 
source developments;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

2257.  A  letter  from  the  vice  president. 
Government  affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corp.,  transmitting  reports  on  (1)  the 
average  number  of  passengers  per  day  on 
each  train  operated  by  AMTRAK,  and  (2> 
the  on-time  performance  of  the  final  destina- 
tion of  each  train  operated,  by  route  and  by 
railroad,  covering  the  month  ot  July  1972, 
pursuant  to  section  308  ( a )  1 2 )  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970.  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

2258.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  prc^KJsed 
legislation  to  prevent  the  unauthorized  man- 
ufacture and  use  of  the  character  "Woodsy 
Owl."  and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2259.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  reports 
concerning  visa  petitions  approved  accord- 
ing certain  beneficiaries  third  and  sixth  pref- 
erence clsLSSlflcatlon.  pursuant  to  section 
a04id)  of  the  Inmiigration  and  Nationality, 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

2260.  A  letter  from  the  acting  executive 
director,  Blinded  Veterans  Association,  trans- 
mitting the  audit  report  of  the  association 
for  the  year  ended  June  30.  1972;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

2261.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation, transmitting  part  II  of  a  two-part 
report  on  raUroad-highway  grade  crossing 
safety,  pursuant  to  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
of  1970  (Public  Law  91-605) ;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  STAGGERS :  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  S.  3323  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1349) .  Ordered  to  be  printed 

Mr  HEBERT:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  2  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1350)    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  COLMER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  1102.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  conference  report  on  S. 
3726.  A  bill  to  extend  and  amend  the  Export 
Administration  Act  of  1969  to  afford  more 
equal  export  opportunity,  to  establlah  a 
Council  on  International  Economic  Policy, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  92-13611. 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 


for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calnidar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DANISUSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJR.  0988.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Capt. 
Ronald  W.  Grout,  VS.  Air  Force;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  92-1351) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  ot  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Tork :  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  HJB.  6487.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Harold  J.  Seaborg  (Rept.  No.  93-1352).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DANIELSON;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HR.  10552.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Rescue  Mission  Alliance  of  Syracuse  (Rept. 
No.  92-1353).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MANN;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  11047.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Donald  W. 
Wotrlng  (Rept.  No.  93-1354).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DANIELSON;  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  11829.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Corp. 
Bobby  R.  Mulllns;  with  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  93-1355).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MANN;  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  11749.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ist  Lt. 
Thomas  J.  Tremba,  U.S.  Army  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1356).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House 

Mr,  SMITH  of  New  Tork ;  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  HR.  11814.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Claude  V.  Alcorn  and  21  others;  with  amend- 
ments iRept.  No.  92-1357).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  DANIELSON:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary HR.  12903  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Anne 
M.  Sack:  with  an  amendment  iRept.  No.  92- 
1358)  Referred  to  the  Conunltee  of  the  Whole 
Ho  vise. 

Mr.  DANIELSON;  Committee  cm  the  Ju- 
diciary. H.H.  11831.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Robert  Gibbons;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  92-1359).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  8215.  A  bill  to 
provide  relief  for  certain  prewar  Japaneae 
bank  claimants;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No  92-1360).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ABOUREZK  (by  request)  ; 
HR.  16384.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 8.  1968  (Public  Law  90-468)  to  provide 
for  the  reservation  ot  certain  areas  for  park 
purposes;  to  the  CoDimlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  16385.   A  bill   to  amend  the  National 
Foundation  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  Act 
of  1965  to  further  cultural  activities  by  mak- 
ing unused  railroad  passenger  depots  avail- 
able to  communities  for  such  activities;    to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mrs.  ABZUG: 
HR.  16386.  A  bUI  to  provide  youth  services 
grants,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By    Mr.    ASPINALL    (for   himself.   Mr. 
McClttxs,  Mr.  Baring,  Mr.  SKtTBrrz. 
Mr.  Bttrlison  of  Missouri.  Mr.  John- 
son   of   California,   Mr.   Folct,   Mr. 
SATLoa.    Mr.    RooNKT    of    Pennsyl- 
vania,   Mr.    QxTmLKN.    Mr.    Dttncan, 
Mr.  Clabk,  Mr.  Ichoro,  Mr.  Ullman. 
and  Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee)  : 
HR.  16387.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Tariff 
Schedules  of  the   United  States  to  provide 
that  certain  forms  of  zinc  be  admitted  free 
of    duty;    to    the   Committee   on    Ways   and 
Means. 

By    Mr.   ASPINALL    (for   himself,   Mr. 
McClcu.  Mr.  Baring.  Mr.  Skubitz. 


Mr.  BuiuaoN  of  Miaaourl,  Mr.  Jokn- 
soN   of   Callfomia,   Mr.   Folxt.   Mr. 
SATX.OR,    Mr.    BooMXT    of    Pennsyl- 
vania.   Mr.    QimxxH,    Mr.    DmrcAM, 
Mr.    Clark,    Mr.    Icsoao,    Mr.    Mc- 
BwxN.  Mr.  Ulxjcan,  and  Mr.  Evins 
of  Tennessee) : 
H.R.  18388.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic 
economy,  to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and 
to  aoslst  m  the  national  defense  by  provl<Ung 
for  an  adequate  supply  of  lead  and  zinc  for 
consumption    m    the    United    Stataa    from 
domestic  and  foreign  sources,  and  for  other 
purposes;    to   the   Committee   on   Ways   and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BINGHAM; 
H.R.  16389.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  assist 
the  States  In  registering  voters  and  in  achiev- 
ing efficient  and  convenient  conduct  of  elec- 
tions, and  to  establish  within  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  and  Section  Aaslatance  and  Voter 
Registration  Administration  to  carry  out  a 
program  <rf  election  assistance,  and  for  other 
purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Jacobs)  ; 

HR.  16390.  A  bill  to  amend  the  tariff  and 

trade  laws  of  the  United  States,  and  for  other 

purposes;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

Means. 

By  Mr  DON  H.  CLAUSEN: 
Hit.  18391.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  use 
of  certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cul- 
tural, and  artistic  activities  between  Japan 
and  the  United  Statvs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
H.R.  18393.  A  bill  to  provide  compensation 
to  U£.  commercial  fishing  vessel  owners  for 
damages  incurred  by  them  as  a  result  of  an 
action  of  a  vessel  operated  by  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  a  citizen  of  a  foreign  government; 
to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey : 
HU.  1S393.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  support 
the   dissemination   of   nevra.   opinion,   scien- 
tific,    cultural,      and      educational      matter 
through  the  malls;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mrs.  GRASBO; 
'B.S..  16394.  A  blU  to  encourage  and  sup- 
port   the    dissemination    of    news.    oplnicKi. 
aclentlflc.   cultural,  and  educational   matter 
through  the  malls;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  ClvU  Service. 

By  Mr.   OUDX    (for   himself,   Mr.   Eo- 
WABOS   of  California.   Mr.   Bsnnxtt, 
Mr.  Scanux.  Mr.  Hicxs  of  Washing- 
ton. Mr.  Blanton,  Mr.  FLOwxaa,  Mr. 
KiNC.  Mr.  Harrington.  Mrs.  Hicks 
of  Massachusetts.  B<r.  Mobrxr.  Mr. 
Clark,  Mr.  Tatxon.  Mr.  CunrRLANs, 
Mr.  Hxlbtoski.  Mr.  Matsithaaa.  Mr. 
MooRHXAO,  Mr.  Sarbanrs.  Mr.  Tixr- 
NAN.  Mr.  Alxzandeb.  Mr.  Podbll.  Mr. 
EiLBZRC.    Mrs.    Abzug,    Mr.    Drinan. 
and  Mr.  Rxbs)  ; 
HJR.    16305.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Small 
Business  Act.  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  handicapped  individuals  eBtabliahlng  or 
operating  small  bu^neas  concerns,  and  for 
other  ptupoees;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By    Mr.     OUDE     (for    himself.     Mrs. 
Orasso.  Mr.  Rangkl.  BCr.  Brown  of 
Michigan,    Mr.    Fabcxll,    Mr.    EacH, 
Mr.    Strrli,    Mr.    Horton.    and    Mr. 
Shrivxx)  ; 
H.R.    16396.    A   blU    to   amend    the   Small 
Business  Act,  to  provide  financial  assistance 
for  handicapped  Individuals  eetabUahlng  or 
operating  small  business  concerns,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ciirrency. 

By  Mr.  HELST06KI; 
HJl.  16397.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Attorney 
General  to  provide  a  group  life  InBuraoce 
program  for  State  and  local  govemmmit  law 
enforcement  officers;  to  the  Committee  oo 
the  Judiciary. 
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HJl.  ltS399.  A  13111  to  amend  section  3104 
of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  permit  cer- 
tain service-connected  disabled  veterans  who 
are  retired  members  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices to  receive  compensation  concurrently 
with  retired  pay,  without  deduction  from 
either;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

H_S.  16399.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  In  certain 
cases  for  an  exchang:e  of  credits  between 
the  old-age.  survivors,  and  disability  Insur- 
ance system  and  the  civil  service  retirement 
system  so  as  to  enable  Individuals  who  have 
some  coverage  under  both  systems  to  ob- 
•.Aln  n>»Timiim  benefits  based  on  their  com- 
bined service;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means 

HJL  l«40a  A  bill  to  provide  that  State 
^nH  local  sales  taxes  paid  by  Individuals 
■bail  be  allowed  as  a  credit  against  their 
liability  for  Federal  income  tax  in  stead  of 
being  alicrwed  as  a  deduction  from  their 
groM    Income;    to   the   Committee    on   Ways 


H.B.  16401.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
B«wnua  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
to  teoanta  ot  bouses  or  apartments  for  their 
pioi>artiona.te  sh*re  ol  the  taxes  and  interest 
paid  by  their  landlords;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UcFALL   ifor  himself  and  Mr 
MaTHiAe  of  C»Uf omia )  : 
B.M.   IMOa.  A  bin   to   eimend   the   Poultry 
Pi«lucta  Umptetiim  Act.  to  Include  chlck- 
eoa,   turfe»7s.   ducks,   geese,   guineas,   pbeas- 
mittM    «j««i   aquaba   within    the   definition   of 
"poaltrr":  to  tbe  Oommlttee  on  A^culture. 
By  Mr.  MATMZ: 
HJL  IMOS.  A  bill  to  autborlige  the  Secre- 
tarf  at  Tranaportatton  to  release  restrictions 
on  tbe  naa  of  oartaln  property  conveyed  to 
the   city   of   Algona.   Iowa,    for   airport   pur- 
poses;   to  the  Oommlttee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PSrmS; 
H.R.  10404.  A  bUI  to  amend  the  Federal -aid 
Highway  Act  to  provide  for  a  system  of  eco- 
nomic growth  center  bl«faways  to  revitalise 
and   diversify   the   economy  of   rural    areas; 
to  tba  Oommittae  on  Publk:  Worica. 
By  Mr.  FRICE  of  Texas : 
H.R.    ie406.   A  btll  to   amend   the  Federal 
pyiod.  Drag,  and  Cosmetic  Act  to  revtae  cer- 
tain requirements  for  spproval  of  new  animal 
drags:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT : 
HJa.  1641X5.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  101 
aZU  902  Of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958. 
as  amended,  to  implement  the  Convention 
for  tbe  Suppreoslon  of  UtUawful  Seizure  of 
Alroraft  and  to  amend  title  XI  of  such  act  to 
authorize  the  President  to  suspend  air  serv- 
ice to  any  foreign  nation  which  he  deter- 
mines Is  encouraging  tilrcraft  hijacking  by 
acting   In   a  manner  inconsistent   with   the 


Convention  for   the  Suppression  of  Unlawful 
Seizure  of  Aircraft  and  to  authorlee  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  to  revolce  the  op- 
erating authority  of  foreign  air  earners  under 
certain  circumstances;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr  BINGHAM 
H.a.  16407.  A  bill  to  provide  credit  against 
individual   Income   tax    paid   for  elementary 
and  secondary  education  uf  dependenU;    to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  BLACKBURN 
H.R.   16408.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Labor  Relations   Act.    to   tiie  Committee  on 
Edticatlon  and  Labor. 

By  Mr  DON  H  CLAUSEN  (for  himseU 
and  Mr.  MizEix)  : 
KSL  16409.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal- 
Aid  Highway  Act  to  provide  for  economic 
growth  center  highways  to  revitalize  and 
diversify  the  economy  of  r\iral  areas  and 
smaller  oommualties;  to  the  Committee  on 
PubUc  Works. 

By  Mr.  COUGHUN : 
H.R.  16410  A  bill  to  amend  section  621  of 
Utle  38,  United  States  Code,  to  exclude  from 
consideration  as  Income,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  ellgibiUty  for  pension,  all  pay- 
ments of  any  kind  or  from  any  source,  in- 
cluding salary,  retirement  or  annuity  pay- 
ments, endowments  or  similar  Income,  which 
a  veter»n  receives  or  Is  entitled  to  receive 
after  attaining  age  72.  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterana'  AAairs 

H.R.  16411  A  bill  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  Increase  to  »5,000  a 
year  t  plus  an  additional  amount  to  reflect  the 
needs  of  other  persons  in  the  same  house- 
hold) the  amount  of  out*ide  earnings  which 
a  beneficiary  may  have  without  any  deduc- 
uons  from  hia  benefits  thereunder;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 

By     Mr.     PUQUA     (for     himself.     Mr. 
Uosmm.    Mr     Tsacui    of    Texas.    Mr. 
Hechueb     of     West     Virginia.     Mr. 
WTDuai,    Mr.    Downing.    Mr.    Winn, 
Mr.    Frxt,    Mr.    Flowers,    and    Mr. 
CAitP)  : 
HJt.   164ia.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of   1968   to  pro- 
vide for  certain  additional   reports  to  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

By   Mx..   KASTKNMKIKR    (for   himself, 
Mrs.  Abzcg,  Mr    Dellvms,  Mr    Maz- 
zoLi,  and  Mr.  Mrrcittu.) 
H.R.  16413.  A  bUl  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent and  regionailaed  Pedorai  Board  of  Parole, 
to  provide  for  fair  and  equitable  parole  pro- 
cedures, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary 

By   Mr    ROBISON   of   New   York    (for 

himself,    Mr     Mollohan,    and    Mr. 

Davis  of  South  Carolina)  : 

H.R.    16414.   A  bin   to  provide  for  a  rural 

water    survey,     to     create     a    Rural     Water 

Council,  to  provide  incentive  grants  for  rural 

water   supply    projects,    and   for   other   pur- 


poses;   to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 
HJ.  Bes.  1387.  Joint  resolution  designat- 
ing the  7-day  period  beginning  on  the  23rd 
clay  of  September  of  each  year  ae  "National 
Mlse  Twins  U.3-A.'  Week",  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself.    Mr 
Udaix,  Mrs.  Abzug,  Mr.  Anderson  of 
Illinois.  Mr.  Bell,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
BLACKJinsN.  Mr.  Cleveland,  Mr.  Del- 
LENBACK,    Mr.    Dow,    Mr.    Du    Pont, 
Mr.  Fisher,   Mr,  Frases,  Mr,   Green 
of    Pennsylvania,    Mr.    Harrington, 
Mr.   Hicks  of  Washmgton.   and  Mr 
HiLXJSl  : 
H.J.  Res.  1288.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
a  U3.  pKjlicy  of  achieving  population  stabi- 
lization  by   voluntary   means;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on   Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    HORTON    (for    himself,    Mr 
Udall,   Mr.    LiccETT,   Mr.    Mailliabd. 
Mr.    Mallart,    Mr.    Matsdnaga.    Mr 
McCLoaiCEY.  Mr,  Pikjc,  Mr   Preyer  of 
North  Caroliua.  Mr.  Rzss.  Mr.  Rjecle. 
Mr.     RoBisoN     of     New     York.     Mr 
Rosenthal,  Mr.  Scheukr,  Mr  Seibee- 
LiNC.  and  Mr.  Waldix)  : 
HJ.  Res.   1289.  Joint  resolution  to  declare 
a  U.S.  policy  of  achieving  population  stabi- 
lization  by   voluntary   means;    to   the   Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  (for  herself. 
Mrs.    CHisBOLii,    Mrs.    Grasso.    Mr. 
Hanscm  at  Idaho.  Mrs.  Hicks  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  Mis.  Mink)  ; 
H.    Con.    Res.    687.   Concurrent   resolution 
providing    for    the    printing    of    additional 
copies  of  parts  I  and  II  of  hearings  entitled 
•Discrimination    Against    Women";     to    the 
Committee  on  Houae  Administration. 

By  Mr.  COLMEB  (for  hlmaelf,  Mr  Sisk. 
Mr    BoLLTOG,   Mr.   YoTTHC   of  Texas, 
Mr.    Smith    of    California,    and   Mr 
Latta) ; 
H     Res.    1103.    Resolution    to    amend    the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect    to    House    consideration    of    certain 
Senate  amendments,  to  provide  for  the  Dele- 
gates  from    Giiam   and  tbe   Virgin   Islands, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows; 
By  Mr.  BOLAND  ; 

H.R.  16415.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lulgl 
Santanlello;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr   DOW: 

H.R.  16416.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Howard 
Lindberg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


SEl^ ATE— Wednesday,  August  16,  1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Eastland). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  Elaon,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer; 

O  Lord,  our  governor,  whose  glory  is  in 
all  the  world,  we  commend  this  Nation 
to  Thy  merciful  care,  that  being  guided 
by  Thy  providence,  we  may  dwell  secure 
In  Thy  peace.  Grant  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  to  all  to  author- 


ity, wisdom  and  strength  to  know  and 
to  do  Thy  will.  Pill  them  with  the  love 
of  truth  and  righteousness,  juid  make 
them  ever  mindful  of  their  calling  to 
serve  this  people  in  Thy  fear:  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,  who  liveth  and 
reigneth  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
one  God,  world  without  end.  Amen. 

— Common  Prayer. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annotmced  that  the  House  had 


agreed  to  tlie  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  iH.R.  5065 1  to 
amend  the  Natural  Gas  Pipeline  Safety 
Act  of  1968. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  tbe 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
HB..  9092)  to  provide  an  equitable  sys- 
tem for  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  employees  of  the 
Government,  and  for  other  purposes. 


Augiist  16,  1972 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  afRxed  his  signature  to 
the  enrolled  bill  iH.R.  13324  >  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1973 
(or  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  for  re- 
lated purposes. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 
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QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislati\?  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    JOLTINAL 

Mr  M.\NSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day. August  15.  1972.  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out ob,iection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  may  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore, 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


EXECUTIVE    SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nom- 
inations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
nomination.s  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 

Tlie  .second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD,  Mr,  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  ARMY 


The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
tlie  U.S.  Army. 

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sideied  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


U.S.  NAVY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  of  Rear  Adm.  Da- 
mon W.  Cooper.  U.S.  Navy,  to  be  vice 
admiral. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered and  confirmed. 


U.S.  MARINE  CORPS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  read  sundry  nominations  in 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are  con- 
sidered and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Presidrait  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President. 


move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Nos.  994.  995.  996,  and  998. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDIANA  DUNES  NATIONAL 
LAKESHORE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  tlie 
bill  (S.  3811 »  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
•An  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes."  syj- 
proved  November  5, 1966.  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  with  an  amendment 
on  page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "than." 
strike  out  "$33,900,000"  and  insert  "$32,- 
600.000";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sennte  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
10  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  act  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  tbe  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes" 
approved  November  5.  1968  (80  Stat.  1312) .  U 
amended  to  read  as  follows ; 

"Sec.  10.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  not  more  than  •32.600.000  for 
the  acquisition  of  land  and  Interests  in  land 
pursuant  to  this  Act." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3441  >  to  extend  the  traineeslup 
program  for  professional  public  health 
personnel,  and  project  grants  for  grad- 
uate training  in  public  health  under  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert : 

Section  1.  That  section  306 (a i  of  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Bxc.  306.  IB)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  cover  the  oost  of  trainee- 
ships  for  graduate  or  specialized  training  in 
public  health  for  physicians,  engineers, 
nurses,  sanitarians,  and  other  professional 
health  personnel,  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1972:  IIB.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $22,000,000 
lor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  $28,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975;  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1976.  and  $34,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1977." 

Sec.  2.  Section  30e«a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  309.  (a)  In  order  to  enable  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  project  grants  to  schools  of 
public  health,  and  to  other  public  or  non- 
profit private  Institutions  providing  graduat') 
or  specialized  training  In  public  health,  for 
the  purpose  of  strengthening  or  expanding 
graduate  or  specialized  public  health  train- 
ing in  such  institutions,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  endtag  June  30,  1972;  $16,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  19T8;  $17,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974; 
$18,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975;  $19,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1976;  and  $20,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1977." 

Sec  3.  lai  Section  309(c)  ol  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  shall  make  grants,  to 
public  and  nonprofit  schools  of  public  health 
accredited  b^  a  body  or  bodies  recognised  by 
the  Secretary,  to  provide  assistance  for — 

"(1)  comprehensive  and  multldlsclplluary 
training  in  the  field  of  public  health;  and 

"(2)  specialized  consultative  serrlces  and 
technical  assistance  In  the  field  of  public 
health." 

(bi  Section  309  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(d)  "nie  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  deems 
necessary  for  the  making  of  grants  under 
subsection  (c) . 

"(e)  In  awarding  grants  made  under  sub- 
section (c),  the  Secretary  shall  give  primary 
consideration  to  the  relative  number  of  stu- 
dents enrolled  In  such  schools, 

"(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro* 
prlated  for  carrying  out  tbe  purposes  of  sec- 
tion (c),  $21,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jime  30,  1973;  $24,600,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1974;  $28,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976;  $31,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1976:  and 
$36,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1977. 

"(g)  To  enable  the  Secretary  to  make  proj- 
ect grants  to  schools  of  public  health,  and 
to  other  public  or  nonprofit  private  Institu- 
tions providing  graduate  training  in  health 
care  administration  and  management  train- 
ing, and  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  or 
expanding  such  training  in  such  institutions, 
there    are    hereby    authorized    to    be   appro- 
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prlAted  $3,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  enUlug 
June  30,  1973;  »4.0O0.0OO  for  the  flbcal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974;  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1B75;  W.OOO.OOO  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and 
tlO.OOO.OOO  for  the  flacal  year  ending  June 
30.  1977. ••. 

Src  4  Sections  306  and  309  of  the  Ptibllc 
Health  Service  Act  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "Surgeon  Oeneral"  each  place  It 
occurs  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  bring  to  the  Senate  the  bill 
S.  3441.  to  extend  and  improve  the  ex- 
piring provisions  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  in  respect  to  the  support  of 
the  Nation's  schools  of  public  health.  The 
authorities  for  Federal  support  of  public 
health  training  are  found  in  sections  306 
and  308  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
They  provide  for  support  of  graduate  or 
speclallEed  training  in  public  health  as 
follows:  First,  traineeships  for  profes- 
sional public  health  personnel;  second, 
special  project  grants  for  graduate  or 
specialized  training  in  public  health;  and 
third,  formula  grants  to  support  the 
schools  themselves.  Federal  funds  appro- 
priated under  these  authorities  have  en- 
couraged, stimulated,  and  wiabled  the 
schools  of  public  health  and  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  other  educational  institutions  to 
develop  and  train  health  persormel  to 
provide  leadership  for  and  service  in  pub- 
lic and  voluntary  health  agencies  and 
other  health  service  programs. 

The  traineeship  program — section 
306 — was  first  enacted  in  1966.  Trainee- 
ships  have  been  authorized  for  graduate 
or  specialized  training  in  public  health 
for  physicians,  engineers,  nurses,  and 
other  professional  health  personnel. 
These  b-aineeships  are  awarded  to  the 
schools  of  public  health  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  Nation's  qualified 
health  manpower  pool  in  the  field  of 
public  health. 

The  project  grants  for  graduate  or 
specialized  public  iiealth  training — sec- 
tion 308(a) — was  first  enacted  in  1960. 
Project  grants  are  awarded  competitively 
to  the  schools  of  public  health  and  to 
other  nonprofit  institutions.  This  pro- 
gram was  authorized  in  recognition  of 
the  need  for  a  national  effort  to  provide 
special  institutional  support  to  institu- 
tions having  the  capability  to  initiate, 
strengthen,  and  expand  specialized  pub- 
lic health  training  at  tlie  graduate  level. 
These  project  grants  have  made  possible 
innovative  and  expanded  curricula  in 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  engineer- 
ing, nursing,  and  public  health.  Through 
these  grants,  students  have  been  per- 
mitted to  broaden  their  educational  expe- 
rience to  Include  actual  clinical  situa- 
tions in  various  health  and  medical  care 
settings  and  to  increase  their  potential 
for  dealing  with  the  problems  of  current 
and  future  health  care  systems. 

The  formula  grant  program — section 
309(c) — was  initially  enacted  in  1956.  It 
authorizes  grants  to  assist  the  schools  of 
public  health  to  provide  comprehensive 
professional  training,  specialized  con- 
sultative services,  and  technical  assist- 
ance in  the  fields  of  public  health  and  in 
the  administration  of  State  and  local 
public  health  programs. 


The  committees  bill.  Mr  President, 
strengthens  and  extends  iluougli  fiscal 
year  1977  each  of  these  tliree  programs 
in  addition,  the  committees  bill  author- 
izes an  additional  project  grant  program 
for  health  care  administration  and  man- 
agement trainmg— section  309ig'.  There 
us  evidence  of  great  expan.sion  in  the  need 
for  administrative  and  management  per- 
sonnel in  the  healtli  care  uidustry.  In  last 
years  comprehensive  manpower  legisla- 
tion, the  Congress  authorized  the  sup- 
port of  the  training  of  these  kinds  of 
professionai  liealth  personnel  in  the 
schools  of  medicine,  dentistry,  osteop- 
athy, phai-macy,  veterinary  medicine, 
podiatry,  optometrj-,  and  nursing.  Sec- 
tion 309ig'  of  the  committee's  bill  is 
designed  to  permit  tlie  scliools  of  public 
health  to  also  play  their  vital  role  in  re- 
spect to  the  training  of  additional  num- 
bers of  heaJtii  professionals  who  will  be 
able  to  grapple  witli  the  very  complex 
administrative  and  management  func- 
tions that  this  Nation's  health  care  in- 
dustry demands. 

Mr.  President,  when  this  legislation 
was  first  enacted  under  Public  Law  85- 
544  in  1958.  there  were  11  schools  of 
public  health.  Today  there  are  18.  They 
are:  The  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  Yale.  Tulane,  Johns  Hopkins. 
Harvard,  Michigan.  Minnesota.  Colum- 
bia. North  Carolina.  Pittsburgh,  Puerto 
Rico,  UCLA,  Loma  Linda.  Hawaii.  Okla- 
homa. Texas.  Washington,  and  Illinois. 
Hearings  were  held  on  S.  3441  on  July 
27,  1972.  At  that  time  all  of  the  wit- 
nesses testified  in  strong  support  of  the 
rapid  enactment  of  3.  3441  except  for 
the  administration.  Those  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  included  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association;  the  As- 
sociation of  the  Schools  of  Public  Health : 
the  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges: the  American  Academy  of  Family 
Practice;  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation; the  Student  American  Medical 
Association;  the  Medical  Library  Asso- 
ciation: the  Association  of  Research  Li- 
braries: and  the  Association  for  Hospi- 
tal Medical  Education.  Their  testimony 
was  very  helpful  to  the  committee  in 
its  consideration  of  S.  3441. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  great  na- 
tional need  in  this  area,  the  cost  of  this 
bill  is  not  high.  The  total  cost  of  the  bill 
throiigh  fiscal  year  1977  is  $340.5  million. 
B^.  President.  I  urge  Senators  to  give 
their  enthusiastic  support  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senator  from  New  York  iMr. 
JAvrrs> .  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  statement  by  him 
on  S.  3441. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Javfts 
Although  I  cannot  be  present  today  because 
of  other  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
the  Republican  National  Convention.  I  urge 
Senators  to  support  S.  3441,  of  which  I  am  a 
eosponsor  The  bill  would  extend  authorities 
for  Federal  support  of  public  health  train- 
ing-— the  oldest  of  the  health  manpower  au- 
tborltleB  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Health  Manpower  Education — with  increased 
authonsKitions  which  wotiJd  permit  us  to  con- 
tinue  to   encourage,   stimulate,   and   enable 


schools  ol  public  health  and  a  variety  of  other 
institutions  to  develop  and  train  health  per- 
sonnel to  provide  leadership  for.  and  service 
in,  public  and  voluntary  health  agencies  at 
the  national.  State,  and  local  l«vels_  as  well  as 
for  emerging  health  care  systems  such  as 
health  maintenance  organia^atlons. 

I  believe  the  18  accredited  schools  of  public 
health  constitute  a  national  resource  throufrh 
their  mullldlsclpliiiary  training  of  health 
manpower  in  the  diverse  and  specialized  dis- 
ciplines of  public  health. 

It  is  essential  that  we  continue  our  com- 
mitment of  Federal  support  if  our  schools  of 
public  health  are  to  extend  to  meet  the  ever 
increasing  demands  for  health  personnel  in 
areas  such  as  comprehensive  health  planning, 
organization,  and  delivery  of  health  services; 
envlrorunental  control;  poptUaUon;  maternal 
and  child  health;  epidemiology;  nutrition; 
gerontology,  drug  abuse,  and  alcoholism; 
health  education  of  the  public;  licensure  of 
health  raclUtles;  and  many  others. 

Tlie  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

MEDICAL    LIBRARIES    ACT    OF    1972 

The  Senate  prcweeded  to  consider  the 
bill  'S.  37521  to  extend  programs  for 
assistance  to  medical  libraries  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 
That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Medical 
Ubrarlea  Act  of  1872". 

EXTENSION  OF  ASSISTANCE  TO  MEDICAL  LIBRARIES 

Sec.  2.  ra)  Section  393(h)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

•(h)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  aectlon.  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  HS.OOO.OOO  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
»15,0(X).000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1974,  »17,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1976,  »19,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  and 
$21,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977.  • 

( b )  The  first  sentence  of  section  394 1  a  i  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows; 

"In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to 
carry  out  the  purpooes  of  section  390(b)  (2) 
of  this  Act,  there  are  autborized  to  be  appro- 
priated •2.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  M.000,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1974,  »6,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975,  »8.000.000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  and 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1977." 

ic)(l)  Section  395(ai  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  "June  30.  1973"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "June  30.   1977". 

(2)  Section  396(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  "June  30.  1973"  and  inserting  m 
Ueu  thereof  "June  30.  1977". 

(d)  Section  396(a)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sbc.  396.  (at  In  order  to  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  carry  out  the  ptirposes  of  section 
390i  b  I  (  5 ) .  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated S4,600,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973,  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  3,  1974,  $7,500,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1975.  $9,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976,  $11,500,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jvine  30,  1977." 

ie)  The  first  sentence  of  section  397(a)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

In  order  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  section  390 ib)  (6)  there 
are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  $3,500,000 
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for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973. 
$5  OOO  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1974  $6  500.000  for  the  Hflcal  year  ending 
June  30  1975  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1976.  and  $8,500,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.   1977  " 

(f)  Tlie  first  sentence  of  section  398(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  "June  30. 
1973"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June 
30,  1977". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  S  3752. 
the  Medical  Library  Assistance  Act  of 
1972.  will  extend  through  June  30,  1977, 
the  current  authority  contained  m  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  provide  fi- 
nancial assistance  for  the  constnictton  ol 
health  Ubrary  facilities;  to  support 
trauimg  of  health  librarians  and  other 
information  specialists;  to  expand  and 
improve  health  library  services  through 
the  provision  of  grants  for  library  re- 
sources; to  support  projects  of  research 
and  development  in  the  field  of  health 
communications:  to  support  the  develop- 
ment of  a  national  system  of  regional 
medical  libraries;  and  to  support  bio- 
medical publications. 

The  original  Medical  Library  Assist- 
ance Act  was  passed  in  1965.  sind  was 
last  extended  in  1970.  S.  3752  is  an  ex- 
tension and  improvement  of  that  act. 
Federal  funds  appropriated  under  the 
act  have  assisted  in  dealing  with  the 
shortages  of  health  information  facili- 
ties and  resources,  manpower,  and  tech- 
nological development.  Through  its  ex- 
tramural programs,  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine  has  built  a  network  of  re- 
gional medical  libraries;  it  has  helped  to 
strengthen  the  Nation's  biomedical  li- 
braries, it  has  supported  the  training  of 
needed  manpower,  and  it  has  .served  as 
the  focal  point  for  the  Nation's  effort  in 
the  biomedical  information  science  area. 
Public  hearings  were  held.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  my  subcommittee  on  July  27, 
1972.  All  of  the  witnesses  who  testified, 
except  the  administration,  urged  the 
passage  of  3.  3752  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  committee  was  very  impressed  with 
the  quaUty  of  the  testimony  presented  to 
it.  In  all.  the  committee  received  testi- 
mony from  the  Medical  Library  Associa- 
tion, the  Association  of  Research  Li- 
braries, the  Association  of  Hospital  Med- 
ical Education,  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation, the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges,  the  American  Academy 
of  Family  Practice,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association,  and  the  Association 
of  the  Schools  of  Public  Health. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  describe  the 
seven  specific  programs  authorized  by  the 
committee's  bill: 

First,  grants  are  authorized  to  assist 
in  the  construction  of  medical  libraries; 
Second,  grants  are  authorized  to  sup- 
port the  training  of  individuals  and  to 
assist  Institutions  in  the  development  of 
training  programs  in  hbrary  science  and 
in  the  field  of  the  conmiimicatior  of  in- 
formation pertaining  to  sciences  related 
to  health; 

Third,  grants  are  authorized  for  the 
compilation  of  existing,  or  writing  of 
original,  contributions  relating  to  scien- 
tific, social,  or  cultiural  advancements 
in  the  biomedical  sciences ; 

Fourth,  grants  are  autliorized  to  carry 
out  projects  ol  research,  investigations, 
and  demonstrations  in  the  field  of  medi- 


cal libranr-  science  Tliese  grants  include 
the  development  of  new  techniques,  sys- 
tems, and  equipment  for  Information 
processing,  storage  and  retrieval: 

Fifth,  grants  are  authorized  to  support 
public  or  private  nonprofit  medical 
libraries  for  uie  purpose  of  establishing, 
expanding,  and  imp'-oving  their  basic 
library  resources  and  services; 

Sixth,  grants  are  authorized  for  the 
pu/pose  of  supporting  regional  medical 
libraries  throughout  the  Nation: 

Seventh,  granu  are  autliorized  to  .sup- 
;>ort  biomedical  scientific  publications 
and  to  procure  the  compilation,  writing, 
editing,  and  publication  of  reviews,  ab- 
stracts, indices,  liandbooks.  bibliogra- 
phies, and  related  matter  pertaining  to 
.scientific  works  and  scientific  develop- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  excellent  bill, 
and  Its  cost  :s  modest  wlien  compared 
with  the  comprehensive  range  of  pro- 
grams supported  by  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine.  The  total  cost  of  the  bill 
for  fiscal  years  1974  through  1977  is  $181 
million.  The  bill  was  reported  to  the 
Senate  from  the  committee  by  a  unam- 
mous  vote  of  17  to  0.  I  turge  Senators  to 
vote  in  favor  of  this  needed  extension  of 
the  Medical  Librarj'  Assistance  Act.  and 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
.sentatives  will  act  on  a  similar  bill  in 
the  very  near  future  so  that  it  can  be 
enacted  in  1972. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  <Mr. 
jAvrrs».  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rbcobd  a  .statement 
by  him  on  the  Medical  Library  Assistance 
Act  of  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows : 

Statement   bt   Sei»ato«   Javfts 

Although  I  cannot  be  present  today  be- 
cause of  other  responslbUtttes  In  connection 
with  the  Republican  National  Ccmventton. 
I  urge  Senators  to  support  S.  3753.  of  wblch 
I  am  a  cosponaor. 

The  blU  woui4  eEtend  the  authority  first 
provided  by  the  Medical  Library  Asalatance 
Act  Of  1966  which  Increased  authorisations 
which  would  continue  the  support  of  vital 
health  Information  rescrtircee  and  programs, 
and  provide  the  tools  and  techniques  which 
deed  with  the  ever  increaalng  volume  of 
knowledge  and  InlormAtlon  In  the  health 
sciences. 

The  legislation  wiU  provide  the  necesaary 
flexible  approach  to  meet  the  mass  and  com- 
plexity of  health  Information  and  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  problems  Involved  in  dissem- 
inating cumulative  health  sciences  knowl- 
edge to  health  profeeslonals,  research  st'ien- 
ttsts,  educators  and  students. 

The  Nation's  focal  point  for  the  coUecttoo 
and  analysis  ol  biomedical  Information  i»  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine  at  the  National 
Inatltutes  of  Health.  The  legislation  will  per- 
mit the  National  Library  of  Medicine  to  con- 
tinue to  suppjort  medical  libraries  through- 
out the  country  and  support  the  demon- 
strated successful  system  of  regional  llbrarlea. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


the  relief  of  John  J.  Yamall  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  the  UB.  Court  of  Claims 
for  a  report  thereon  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  an  amendment  on  page  1, 
line  2.  after  "John  J."  strike  out  "Yar- 
nell"  and  insert  -YamaU":  so  as  to  make 
ihe  resolution  read: 

Rfnolvei  That  the  bUl  iS.  1394)  entitled 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John  J  YarnaU.  now 
pending  in  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the 
kkccompanymg  papers,  is  hereby  referred  t-o 
the  Chief  Commiasioner  ol  the  Umted  States 
Court  al  Claims;  and  the  Chief  Coaunlssionej- 
shall  proceed  with  the  .same  in  accordai.ce 
•*ith  the  provisions  of  sections  1492  and 
2509  of  title  28.  United  States  C5ode.  and  re- 
port thereon  to  the  Senate,  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date,  giving  such  finding!  of  fact 
and  conclusions  tbereon  as  shall  be  sufBcteni 
to  inform  the  Congreas  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim,  legal  or 
equitable,  against  the  United  State*  or  a 
gratuity  and  the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to  the 
claimant. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tlie  resoluuon.  as  amended,  was  agreed 


to. 
The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 

"A  resolution  to  refer  the  bill  t.8.  1694 1 
for  the  relief  of  John  J.  Yamall  to  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Umted  States 
Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  thereon. ' 


JOHN  J.  YARN  ALL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

resolution  to  refer  the  bill  iS.  1594)  for 


PHILIPPINE  FLOODS  AND  U.S. 
ASSISTANCE 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
short  time  ago,  rains  of  seermngly  Bibli- 
cal proportions  fell  on  the  main  island 
of  Luzon  in  the  Ptiilippines.  The  floods 
which  ensued  put  hundreds  of  farms 
and  villages  and  much  of  the  capital  city 
of  Manila  under  water,  caused  several 
himdred  deaths,  destroyed  the  basic  rice 
crop  and  otherwise  did  untold  damage 
to  the  Philippine  Republic. 

Rescue  and  relief  efforts  are  reported 
to  have  been  outstanding.  The  efforts 
of  the  Phmppbie  Gtovemment  and  pri- 
vate Filipino  organizations  in  this  con- 
nection were  supplemented  by  transport, 
medical,  and  other  assistance  from  the 
U.S.  armed  services  and  the  U.S.  aid 
program. 

The  waters  have  now  receded.  The 
physical  damage  has  surfaced.  The  Fili- 
pino people  stre  now  confronted  with  a 
Herculean  task  of  cleanup.  May  I  say, 
we  have  had  some  recent  experience  wtth 
floods  and  their  cost  in  several  Ol  the 
Eastern  Seaboard  SUtes.  but  in  the 
Philippines,  the  flooding  was  many  times 
more  severe.  The  facilities  for  coping 
with  the  situation  there,  moreovw.  are 
far  more  limited  and  the  reserves  ai 
food  and  other  necessities  are  far  less 
adequate. 

It  would  be  mj-  expectation.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  administration  will  see 
to  it  that  this  Nation  stands  firmly  with 
the  Philippine  RepuWle  in  this  crisis. 
Whatever  we  can  provide  in  the  way  d 
food,  medicine,  eqtiipment.  supf^es,  and 
other  aid  should  be  forthcoming,  not  only 
to  help  the  Filipinos  to  restore  the  devas- 
tation but  also  to  resume  the  interrupted 
momentum  in  economic  and  social  de- 
velopment which  the  country  has  been 
undergoing  in  recent  years.  The  ooa- 
tinuaiice  of  that  development  is  essen- 
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tial  to  preserve  the  prospects  for  free- 
dom In  this  one  independent  and  non- 
militarist  state  in  Southeast  Asia:  that 
IS  correct.  Mr.  President,  the  Philippines 
IS  the  one  state  in  Southeast  Asia  with 
representative  civilian  government  and 
where  free  press,  free  speech,  and  otlier 
democratic  practices  are  pursued. 

On  that  basis  alone,  we  should  give 
the  most  attentive  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  the  islands.  There  are  other  rea- 
sons, not  the  least  of  which  is  the  long- 
standing special  link  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Philippines,  a  tie  which 
was  forged  in  the  mutual  respect  bom  of 
the  common  sacrifices  of  World  War  n. 
Speaking  for  myself,  moreover.  I  am 
frank  to  state  that  I  am  gratified  by  the 
contrast  between  the  outstandingly  con- 
structive role  which  the  US.  armed  serv- 
ices was  directed  to  play  in  flood  work  in 
the  Philippines  during  the  past  few 
weeks  and  what  they  have  been  ordered 
to  do  day  after  day  in  Vietnam.  What- 
ever the  cost  of  helping  to  see  the  Philip- 
pines through  this  difQculty.  I  suspect 
that,  in  total,  it  is  likely  scarcely  to  equal 
a  day's  expenditures  for  the  tragic  de- 
struction m  which  we  are  involved  in 
Vietnam. 

QUORUM     CALL 

Mr  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  it  clear  that  the  request  of 
the  joint  leadership  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  be  allowed  to  meet  to- 
day means  a  meeting  of  the  full  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  which  I  understand 
lias  been  called  for  10:30  today. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  would  yield, 
no  permission  has  so  far  been  granted 
for  any  subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  to  meet,  and  that  is  with 
special  reference  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  Refugees  and  Escapees  and  the  Juv- 
enile Delinquency  Subcommittee.  No 
such  request  is  pending. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is 
correct.  However,  under  the  rules.  Sen- 
ate committees  may  meet  until  the  con- 
clusion of  morning  business  or  until  the 
pending  or  unfinished  business  is  laid 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss).  The  Senator  is  correct.  Until 
pending  or  unfinished  business  is  laid 
before  the  Senate  for  the  day,  the  com- 
mittees are  free  to  meet. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Rob- 
ert C.  Byrd)    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quo- 
rum call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Under  the  previous  order  the  Senator 
from  Utah  'Mr  Mossi  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


QUORUM    CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


HOW  SHALL  WE  PLAN  FOR  OUR 
LAND? 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  across  the 
Nation,  from  the  smallest  village  to  the 
most  congested  urban  sprawl,  the  one 
problem  common  to  us  all.  at  every  level 
of  government,  is  how  shall  we  plan  for 
our  land? 

It  has  been  estimated  that  only  3  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  land  is  used  for  ur- 
ban purposes,  but  pressure  for  develop- 
ment will  increase.  To  what  extent  should 
that  development  impinge  upon  the  Na- 
tions  cropland  and  grazing  land — 58 
percent — upon  forest  land — 22  percent — 
parklands  and  public  installations — 5 
percent — and  the  remaining  desert, 
swamp,  tundra,  and  other  lands — 12  per- 
cent. 

Competing  demands  and  uses  for  land 
are  increasins  every  day — for  housing, 
commumty  development,  recreation,  ag- 
riculture, commerce,  industi-y,  mining, 
and  open  space.  But  the  immutable  fact 
remains :  while  our  population  grows,  our 
supply  of  land  remains  constant. 

Over  the  last  two  and  a  half  years, 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  has  given  careful  consideration 
to  S.  632  and  other  related  measures 
pending  before  it  which  are  designed  to 
improve  the  land  use  planmng  and  man- 
agement capabilities  of  Federal.  State, 
and  local  government.  S.  632,  as  amend- 
ed and  ordered  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, represent,'-,  what  the  committee  be- 
lieves to  be  the  most  realistic  and  soimd 
of  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bills 
and  the  recommendations  presented  in 
the  last  two  Congresses. 

This  bill  was  introduced  on  Februarj' 
5.  1971,  by  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Jackson  ' .  for  himself  and  Senators 
Allott.  Anderson.  Bellmon.  Bible. 
Chttrch,  Gravel,  Hatfield.  Hollfngs. 
Jordan  of  Idaho,  Magnuson,  Metcalf, 
Moss,  and  Stevens. 

On  June  15.  it  was  favorably  reported 
by  a  majority  vote  of  the  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and  has  had 
surprisingly  little  substantive  opposition 
considering  the  amoimt  of  controversy 
this  subject  usually  generates. 

In  an  editorial  of  August  15,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  said; 

It  |S.  632  i  appears  to  have  the  support  of 
most  envlronmentailsts  as  well  as  industry 
groups  such  as  the  National  Association  of 
Marnifacturers  and  the  National  Association 
of  Electric  Companies. 

And  quoting  again  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial: 

This  bi-partisan  backing  from  politicians 
and  lot)bies  that  often  are  at  each  others' 
throats  suggests  that  there  is  a  growing 
weariness   among    such    interests    with    pro- 


tracted hassles  over  the  siting  of  vital  serv- 
ices. Such  delays  are  costly  to  the  compajiies 
Involved,  particularly  if  they  are  blocked 
from  using  a  facility  after  they  have  already 
invested  heavily. 

Tlie  bill  recognizes  State  planning  by 
providing  and  reinforcing  Federal 
grants-in-aid  and  gives  technical  tus- 
sistanre  to  the  States  to  help  them  de- 
velop last-use  programs  for  non-Federal 
lands  on  the  basis  of  Federal  criteria 
and  guidelines.  Some  revision  of  existing 
land-use  policies  is  e.ssential  to  avert  en- 
nronmental  chaos  in  the  next  three 
decades  when  the  Nation  is  expected  to 
build  as  many  :.ew  homes,  schools,  hos- 
pitals and  other  structures  as  have  been 
built  in  the  last  three  centuries. 

A  program  of  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  reinforce  State  planning  and  im- 
plementation—subject to  Federal  criteria 
and  guidelines — is  common  to  previously 
enacted  environmental  statutes.  For  ex- 
ample, title  III  of  the  Water  Resources 
Planning  Act  of  1965  authorized  the 
Water  Resources  Coimcil  to  grant  State 
funds  for  -development  and  participa- 
tion in  the  development  of  comprehensive 
water  and  related  land  resources  plans 
and  programs"  and  to  approve  the  plans 
if  in  accord  with  specific  criteria. 

Similarly,  the  1965  amendments  to  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act  of 
1956  required  States  to  establish  water 
quality  standards  and  implementation 
plans  for  interstate  and  coastal  waters— 
.subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 

With  administrative  functions  housed 
in  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  of  1965  au- 
thorized grants  to  States  to  survey  solid 
waste  disposal  practices  and  develop  .solid 
waste  disposal  plans. 

The  Clean  Air  Amendments  of  1970 
also  vested  the  Administrator  of  EPA 
with  similar  important  fimctions — to  ap- 
prove required  State  plans  for  imple- 
menting and  enforcing  national  air  qual- 
ity standards  and  to  award  Federal 
grants  to  States  for  development  of  those 
plans.  As  more  bills  become  law,  the 
States  are  receiving  expanded  responsi- 
bilities in  planning  and  managing  our 
environmental  resources. 

This  bill  is  not  a  panacea  for  all  of  the 
Nations  land  use  problems,  I  shaie  the 
concern  of  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Maine  <Mr,  Muskiek  that  we 
should  m  no  way  impair  the  great  prog- 
ress we  are  making  with  the  air  and 
water  quality  legislation  which  he  has 
long  championed  and  which  I  fully  sup- 
port. 

I,  too,  have  some  substantive  concerns 
that  the  legislation  should  not  preclude 
a  State  from  setting  higher  standards 
than  those  suggested  by  the  Federal 
guidelines.  In  addition,  provision  for  an 
ordering  of  priorities  in  land  use  on  a  na- 
tional and  a  regional  basis  is  essential.  I 
have  only  to  look  at  the  Four  Comers 
area  of  my  own  part  of  the  coimtry  to 
urge  upon  you  a  serious  consideration 
of  the  necessity  for  an  ordering  of  na- 
tional and  regional  priorities  and,  there- 
fore, the  great  necessity  for  serious  con- 
sideration of  land  use  and  of  this  bill. 

There  are  other  basic  issues  which  have 
been  raised  by  Senator  Muskie  and  by 
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other  distinguished  Members  of  this  lx)dy 
which  are  not  simply  jurisdictional  in 
cliaracter.  Am£iidments  have  been  pro- 
posed by  Senator  Randolph  and  will  be 
proposed  by  others,  I  would  urge  your 
•:enous  consideration  of  them  and  of  the 
overall  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this 
bill.  Action  must  be  taken  this  year  to 
give  the  States  help  in  safeguarding  land 
resources.  Many  States  are  marking  time 
on  land  use  planning  while  waiting  for  a 
Federal  bill.  So,  we  cannot  afford  to  wait 
too  long.  This  legislation  is  urgently 
needed  and  needed  now. 

The  reason  for  my  speaking  up  this 
morning  is  to  ask  for  immediate  consid- 
eration and  urgent  consideration  of  this 
proposal  of  planned  use  planning.  Now  is 
the  time  when  we  must  move  on  a  Federal 
level  to  enable  the  States  to  assume  the 
responsibility  at  the  State  level  with 
land  use  planning  and  proceed  at  once. 
The  immutable  truth  is  that  they  just  are 
not  making  any  more  land.  Our  land  is 
fixed  m  amount.  What  there  is  we  have, 
and  there  will  be  no  more.  So  what  there 
is  we  must  use  properly,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all  of  us,  and  we  must  preserve  the 
environment  in  which  we  live. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  expand  and 
grow,  as  we  are  today,  not  only  in  pop- 
ulation, but  also  expanding  and  growing 
in  housing,  industry,  and  myriads  of 
other  things  that  go  into  our  civilization, 
we  must  do  something  in  an  orderly  man- 
ner to  preserve  for  future  generations  the 
kind  of  environment  and  space  in  which 
life  can  be  good  and  which  we  would  all 
like  to  preserve. 

I  urge  that  we  proceed  with  the  land 
use  planning  bill  and  not  become  diverted 
into  any  kind  of  jurisdictional  struggle 
over  the  bill,  but  that  we  do  consider  all 
amendments  and  suggestions  carefully 
to  improve  areas  in  the  bill.  No  bill  is 
ever  perfect,  and  should  be  subjected  to 
examination  by  everyone  in  this  body.  I 
hope  we  can  get  on  with  the  bin  in  the 
time  that  remains  withm  this  legislative 
session  because  it  Is  lurgent  that  we  do 
something  this  year. 


the  di-stinginshed  majority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  Repubhcan  leader.  The 
reason  for  this  request  Is  that  It  is  hoped 
that  a  Lime  a«reem£nt  will  be  worked  out 
with  resiiect  to  the  interim  agreement. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  241,  winch  is 
pending  before  the  Senate  as  the  unfin- 
ished business.  If  such  a  time  agreement 
is  reached  the  time  would  be  under  con- 
trol and  there  would  be  no  opportunity 
for  the  Senator  from  Alabama  to  get  rec- 
ogniuon. 

So  I  ">a)rt>-  this  request  at  this  lime. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  wish  to  enter  this 
order  notwitlistanding  any  other  unani- 
motis-consent  agreements  wluch  may  be 
operating  at  that  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  for  >'irtding  to  me. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  the  remainder  of  his  time 
to  me? 

Mr  MOSS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  dlstingtiished 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
ATOR ALLEN  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
HJt.  13915 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that,  on  Thursday  or  on 
Friday  of  this  week  when  and  if  a  mes- 
-saee  from  the  House  with  respect  to  H.R. 
13915,  or  the  antibusing  legislation,  or 
whatever  bill  designation,  reaches  the 
Senate,  before  the  bill  receives  its  first 
reading  I  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  making 
.Huch  requests,  objections,  motions,  and 
comments  as  I  may  care  to  make  with 
respect  to  such  message. 

Tliis   request  has   been  cleared  with 


HB    18254.  An  act  making  cutaln  dlaaster 

relief  supplemental  approprtattoas  far  the 
fisral  year  1973.  and  for  other  purposes;  sind 
H  J  Res  1278.  Joint  resotutlon  malting 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973.  and  for  other  purposes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  TUNNEY  VACATED 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Moss*.  Utider  the  previous  order  the 
Senator  from  California  <lix.  Tonniy) 
IS  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  Txrunxwr's  of- 
fice to  vacate  the  order.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  so  vacated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiCMi.  it  IS  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION   OP  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order  there  will  be  a  p»criod  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roil. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
Allek).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.         

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed  the  biU  '8.  3S24)  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  and  for  making  grants  for 
c(Kistruction  of  noncommercial  educa- 
tional television  or  radio  broadcasting 
facilities,  with  an  amendment  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  tiiat  the 
Hotne  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
joint  resolution,  in  which  it  requested 
the  cOTicurrence  of  the  Senate : 


HOUSE  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  Wll  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  each  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

H  Jl.  1S2M.  An  a£t  making  cert»U>  disaster 
relief  supptemental  appropr  tat  Iocs  tor  the 
Ascal  year  1073.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

HJ.  Bee.  1278.  Joint  reaotutloo  malfing 
further  continuing  approprlatlona  for  the 
tlaeal  year   l»73,  and   for  otber  purpoees. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  be  permitted  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  todaj'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  CMdered. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Proposed   I^gislation   Rhatikc   To   tTsE    of 

TH«    CKABACTta    '•WOODST    OWI." 

A  letter  from  tbe  Under  aecr*t*ry  of  Ag- 
riculture, tranamlttlng  a  draft  of  propoaea 
legislation  to  preveat  the  uBLMit.borlaed  aaan- 
uiaoture  and  uae  of  the  ciiaracter  "Wooday 
Owl,"  and  for  otber  purpoees  {with  acoooa- 
panying  pt^pers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Foreatry. 

RKPorr       OM        Crmur       RnsiJtcB       Aim 
DrvELorainrr    PwoocramMXtn    Acmovs 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Naral 
Materiel  (Proourement  and  Productteo>. 
tranamlttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  o« 
the  Department  of  the  Ifary^  peeeareh  aad 
development  procurement  actions  of  WO.OOO 
and  over,  for  the  period  July  1,  1971,  through 
June  30,  1972  (witla.  aa  acoooip«uiyUlg  re- 
port): to  the  Oommtttee  on  Armed  Services. 
PsocasBs  Rkpobt  or  Coer  AccocifTiira 
Stand&u>8  Boaas 

A  letter  fr«n  the  Chalrmaa.  Coat  Account- 
ing Stantterda  Boajrd.  transmuttng.  putauaat 
to  law.  a  report  of  that  Board,  from  Its 
Inception  through  June  30.  1973  (with  aa 
accampanyuic  report) ;  to  the  Cooaaatttee  oo 
Banking.  Houaing  aiMl  Urban  ASatra. 

PBOPOSBD  PrASIBIl.ITT   iKTEHTIOATlOmi  OT  C«a- 

TAiN  Potential  WA-ncR  Resoitbce  Develop- 

MKirrs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  autliorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  potential  water  re- 
source developments  (with  accompanying 
papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
insular  AfTalrs. 
Repobts  Relaiimc  to  TKiRn  Prefceence  anb 

Sixth     PamaaNCE     Classb-ications     for 

Certain  Aubns 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Natoraiiaatioa  Semce.  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
reports  relating  to  third  preference  and  sinh 
preference   classifications  for   certain   aiienf 
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(with  accompanying  papers) ;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  PRKSIDKNT  pro  tempore: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
3t*te  of  California;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Belatlons: 

"AaSSMBLT  JOIMT  RlSOLUTION  NO.  21 

"Relative  to  embargoes  on  products 
"Whereae,  The  use  of  dangeroue  dr\i«8  has 
Increased  to  an  alarming  proportion  which 
haa  a  far-r«»chlng  and  disastrous  effect  on 
the  physical,  mental,  and  moral  flber  of  our 
society;  and 

•Whereas.  The  most  dangerous  of  :hese 
drugs  are  derivatives  of  agricultural  crops 
grown  for  profit  In  many  areas  of  the  world; 
and 

•Whereas,  Those  countries  where  such 
crops  are  grown  as  well  as  those  countries 
known  to  be  places  of  processing  and  dis- 
tribution centers  for  the  usable  concentrates 
have,  according  u>  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Nar- 
cotic's, overtly  condoned,  or  at  least  have  been 
unduly  lax  In.  the  control  of  these  products; 

and 

•Whereas.  In  the  best  Interests  of  all  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  It  Is  Imperative 
that  such  trafBc  cease  forthwith;  now.  there- 
fore, be  It 

•Seaoiced  by  t/i«  Ataembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorlallaea  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  immediately 
take  such  action  rs  is  in  their  power  to  em- 
bargo all  lmp<MlAtlon  of  all  products  from 
any  country  known  to  be  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly involTed  In  dangerous  drug  production  or 
traJBc;  and  be  It  further 

■'Re3olved.  That  all  direct  aid  now  ex- 
tended by  the  United  States  to  any  s\ich 
country  be  immediately  terminated;  and  be 
It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
•embly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Elepreeentatives.  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLKLI*AN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  without  sunendment: 

H.R.  16284.  A  bill  making  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  disaster  relief  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1973,  and  for  disaster 
relief  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
and  for  other  purposes  iRept.  No.  92-1047); 
and 

H.J.  Res.  121S.  A  Joint  resolution  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes  (Repi. 
No.  92-1048). 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2483.  A  bill  to  provide  a  national  pro- 
gram in  order  to  make  the  international 
metric  system  the  official  and  standard  sys- 
tem of  measurement  in  the  United  States 
and  to  provide  for  converting  to  the  gen- 
eral use  of  such  sy.stem  within  ten  years  af- 
ter the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act  iRept. 
No.  92-1067). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  9323.  An  act  to  amend  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  196«,  and  for 
other  purposes  iRept.  No.  92-1071). 


By  Mr.  aURNET,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

3.  3480.  A  bill  to  authorize  auid  request 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation dealgnfttlng  August  26  of  each  year 
as  "Women's  RlghU  Day  iRept.  No.  92- 
1049  K 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2816.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Danos 
Nayak  (Rept.  No.  92-1051); 

3.  383^.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Reynaldo 
Canlas  Baecher  iRept.  No.  92-1052); 

H.R.  2394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  An- 
tonio  Benavides    (Rept    No.   92-1053): 

HJl.  2703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Concepclon  Garcia  Balaviro  iRept.  No.  92- 
1054); 

HJi.  5158.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Rosa  Martins    iRept.   No.   92-1055); 

H.R.  5814.  An  act  to  amend  .section  2735 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
for  the  finality  of  settlement  effected  under 
section  2733.  2734.  2734a.  2734b.  or  2787  (Rept. 
No.  92-1066) ; 

H.R.  9256.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kyong 
Ok  Goodwm  (Nee  Wou)  (Rept.  No.  92-1057); 
and 

H.R.  10713.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wllma 
Busto  Koch    (Rept.   No.  92-1058). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Jvidlclary.  without  lunendment: 

HJl.  12382.  An  act  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  section  1491.  to  authorize  the 
Court  of  Claims  to  implement  its  Judgments 
for   compensation    (Rept.   No.    92-1066). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

3.  16.  A  biU  to  amend  title  EX  of  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act  of  1970  to  pro- 
vide civil  remedies  to  victims  of  activities 
prohibited  by  said  title,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  92-1070);   and 

3.  2087.  A  bill  to  aonend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
as  amended,  to  provide  benefits  to  survivors 
of  police  officers  kUled  in  the  line  of  duty 
(Rept.  No.  92-1069). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  -with  an  amendment: 

H.R.  7375.  An  act  to  amend  the  statutory 
ceUmg  on  salaries  payable  to  United  States 
magistrateo  (Rept.  No.  92-1065),  together 
with  supplemental  views. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclarv,  with  an  amendment: 

S  3583.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gerald  Vin- 
cent Bull  (Rept.  No.  92-1059). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on   the   Judiciary,   with   amendments: 

S.  173.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Naoyo  Camp- 
bell (Rept.  No.  92-1060)  ;  and 

S.  3252.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Renato  M. 
Dioqulno  (Rept.  No.  92-1061)  . 

By  Mr  McCLELLAN.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

3.  2667.  A  bill  to  facilitate  prosecutions 
for  certain  crimes  and  offenses  committed 
aboard  aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  92-1072); 

H  R.  8389.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  for  the  development  and  operation 
of  treatment  programs  for  certain  dnig  abus- 
ers who  are  confined  to  or  released  from  cor- 
rectional institutions  and  facilities  (Rept  No. 
92-1073) .  together  with  additional  views;  and 
HJl.  9222.  An  act  to  correct  deficiencies  in 
the  law  relating  to  the  crimes  of  counter- 
feiting and  forger\-  (Rept.  No.  92-1074). 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

3.  3716.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  provide  for  continued  assist- 
ance for  health  facilities,  health  manpower. 
and  community  mental  health  centers  (Rept 
No.  92-1064).  together  with  individual  views. 
S.  3762.  A  bill  to  extend  the  program  for 
health  services  for  domestic  agricultural  mi- 
grant workers   (Rept.  No.  92-1063);   and 


S  3858.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  Improve  the  program  of  medi- 
cal assistance  to  areas  with  health  manpower 
.shortages,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
92-1062). 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  14370.  An  act  to  provide  payments  to 
localities  for  high-priority  expenditures,  to 
encourage  the  States  to  supplement  their 
revenue  sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal 
collection  of  State  individual  Income  taxes 
(Rept.  No.  92-1080).  together  with  additional 
and  minority  views. 

PRIVILEGE    or   THE    W-OOR 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  In  connec- 
tion with  the  reporting  of  the  revenue 
sharing  bill  I  ask  imanlmous  consent 
that  Mr.  Laurence  N.  Woodworth,  chief 
ot  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation,  h&s  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  HEART,  BLOOD  VESSEL, 
LUNG,  AND  BLOOD  ACT  OP  1972— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT  (S.  REPT. 
92-1068) 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendmrait  of 
the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  3323)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  enlarge 
the  authority  of  the  National  Heart  and 
Lung  Institute  in  order  to  advance  the 
national  attack  against  diseases  of  the 
heart  and  blood  vessels,  the  lungs,  and 
blood,  and  for  other  purposes,  submitted 
a  report  thereon,  which  was  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  srasion,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  LONG,  from  the  Committee  on 
Finance; 

Jack  Franklin  Bennett,  of  (Connecticut, 
to  lie  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury; 

Warren  F.  Brecht.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury:  and 

Frederic  W.  Hickman,  of  nunols,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


S    3358— ORDER  FOR  A  STAR 
PRINT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
June,  hearings  were  held  by  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  on  S.  3358,  a  bill 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  certain  small  ves- 
sels in  U.S.  fisheries.  At  these  hearings, 
witnesses  from  the  various  Federal 
agencies  concerned  and  from  industry" 
and  other  members  of  the  private  sector 
testified.  As  a  result  of  those  hearings, 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  the  bill 
should  be  substantially  amended.  It  was 
also  agreed  as  to  the  form  those  amend- 
ments should  take. 

At  my  request.  General  Counsel  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration— NOAA— kindly  agreed  to 
assist  in  drafting  the  bill  to  my  technical 
specifications. 

As  a  result,  I  am  now  prepared  to  sub- 
mit an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  entire  bill. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  star 
nnnt  be  made  of  this  bill  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.     ^     ^    ^  , 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  as  an  ended  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  Poi^t- 

There  being  no  ob.1ection.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

^°"°^^^  3.  3358 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o) 
Representatives  of  the  Umted  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  a 
nerlod  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
person  on  board  any  prohibited  vessel  to 
land  or  cause  to  be  landed  any  fish  In  a  port 
of  the  United  States.  Any  prohibited  vessel 
when  fishing,  shall  not  be  considered  a  vessel 
of  the  United  States  under  the  Act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  prohibit  fishing  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  and  in  certain 
other  areas  by  vessels  of  the  United  States 
and  by  persons  in  charge  of  such  vessels". 
approved   May   20.    1964    (16   U.S.C.    1081    et 

Sec  2  Any  fish  landed  In  contravention  of 
this  Act  shaU  be  liable  to  forfeiture.  Any  pro- 
hibited vessel  seized  for  violation  of  this  Act 
shaU  be  liable  to  forfeiture.  Any  person  or 
persons  who  knowingly  takes,  sells,  transfers, 
purchases,  or  receives  any  fish  landed  In  con- 
travention of  this  Act  shall  be  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  not  more  than  110.000  for  each 
offense,  in  addition  to  any  other  penalty  pro- 
vided in  law. 

Sec  3.  Enforcement  of  this  Act  shall  be  the 
Jomt  responsibUlty  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  the  Department  in 
which  the  Coast  Guard  is  operating  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Sec.  4  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  vessel  acquired  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment. 

Sec  5.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Department  in  which  the  Coast  Guard 
Is  operating  are  authorized  Jointly  and  sev- 
erally to  issue  such  regtila-lons  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  thU 
Act. 

Sec.  6.  Definitions 

(a)  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "prohib- 
ited vesser'  means  any  vessel  of  less  than  5 
net  tons  which  ( 1 )  was  constructed  In  a  for- 
eign country  for  tise  in  a  fishery  of  that 
country,  and  (2)  has  been  used  in  any  such 
fishery,  and  (3)  has  been  subsequently  pro- 
hibited by  such  country  from  continuing  to 
engage  in  such  fishery. 

(b)  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "ftsh'^ 
includes  mollusks.  crustaceans,  and  all  other 
forms  of  marine  animal  or  plant  life. 

(C)  As  used  in  this  Act  the  term  "offense '• 
means  each  separate  landing  of  fish  in  con- 
travention of  this  Act. 


Mass  as  the  •Philip  J.  Philbln  Federal  Of- 
fice BuUdlng."  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works.  ^   ^, 

By   Mr.   ERVIN    (for  hlmseU   and  Mr. 
PEAaaoN)  : 
S   3925.  A  bin  to  be  entitled  "An  Act  to  reg- 
ulate the  testimony  of  Newsmen  in  Federal 
criminal  Cases.'-  Referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.  DOMINICK    (for  himself.   Mr. 
Williams.  Mr.  jAvrrs.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr. 
Boocs.   Mr.    ScoTT.   Mr.   Yovjta.   Mr. 
GairriN.  Mr.  Cook.  Mr.  Bxall.  and 
Mr.  Case)  : 
S.J.   Res.  260.  A  joint  resolution  to  delay 
the  effectiveness  of  certain  amendments  to 
the  interest  subsidy  provisions  of  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  in  the  case  of 
certam  students.  Considered  and  passed. 
By  Mr.  MATHLAS: 
SJ.    Res.   261.    A   Joint    resolution   to   au- 
thorize and  request   the  President  to  issue 
a    proclamation    designating    September    7. 
1972,  as   "Constellation  Day  "  in  commemora- 
tion of   the   launchmg   in   1797   of  the   U.S. 
Frigate  Constellation.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

By  Mr.  METCALF  I  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Nelson  )  ; 
S.  3923.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35  of  title 
44.  United  States  Code,  relatmg  to  the  co- 
ordmatlon  of  Federal  reporting  services,  to 
provide  for  reports  of  corporate  ownership. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operctlons. 

By    Mr.    KENNEDY    (for    himself    and 
Mr.  Bs(X>K.E)  : 
S   3924   A  bUl  to  designate  the  Federal  Of- 
fice Building  being  constructed  In  Fitchburg. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By   Mr.   METCALF    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Nelson)  : 
S    3923.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  35 
of  title  44.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  coordination  of  Federal  reporting 
ser^'ices.  to  provide  for  reports  of  cor- 
porate ownership.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

CORPORATE    OWNEKSHIP    REPOBTTNO    ACT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  the  Cor- 
porate Ownership  Reporting  Act — 
CORA. 

This  bill,  if  enacted,  would  require 
large  companies  to  report  quarterly,  to 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  names  and 
addresses  of  each  person  or  institution 
empowered  to  vote  1  percent  or  more  of 
the  voting  securities  of  the  corporation. 
The  bill  further  provides  for  publica- 
tlOTi  of  these  ownership  reports  by  the 
Library,  and  sale  of  the  ownership  docu- 
ment by  the  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. 

Only  corporations  with  gross  revenues 
of  $10  million  or  more  annually  would 
be  required  to  file  CORA  reports. 

The  bill  would  not  require  identifica- 
tion of  the  beneficial  owners  of  stock, 
the  people  or  institutions  who  receive  the 
dividends — even  though  their  invest- 
ments may  be  sizable — unless  such  ben- 
eficial owner  is  also  the  proprietary 
owner  who  controls  the  voting  rights  of 
1  percent  or  more  of  the  stock. 

Many  of  the  stockholders  of  middle 
American  have  been  separated  from  stock 
voting  rights  by  a  maze  of  trust  agree- 
ments, proxies,  mergers,  and  complex 
administrative  proceedings.  It  is  the  in- 
tent of  this  legislation  to  pierce  this 
maze  and  produce  a  corporate  voting  list. 
Stockholders,  regulators,  and  the  pub- 
lic which  we  in  Congress  represent  need 
to  know  the  identity  of  the  decision- 
makers in  major  corporations,  the  pro- 
prietary owners  who  control  voting 
rights  to  significant  amounts  of  stock. 
Stockholders  need  the  information  in 
order  to  make  timely  representation  to 
principal  voters  well  in  advance  of  an- 
nual meetings. 


Regulators  need  the  information  In 
order  to  enforce  laws  and  regulation  per- 
taining to  the  voting  of  securities. 

The  Congress  needs  the  information  in 
order  to  exercise  its  oversight  over  the 
regulatory*  commissions  It  established, 
and  to  evaluate  the  concentration  of  vot- 
ing rights  among  relatively  few  institu- 
tional investors. 

If  this  bill  is  enacted,  it  will  be  a  Fed- 
eral law  that  the  above  described  cor- 
porations furnish  the  Librarian  of  Con- 
gress with  the  requisite  corporate  owner- 
ship information.  This  means  that  where 
corporations  do  not  oomply  with  such 
legal  requirements,  they  can  be  subject 
to  suits  brought  by  the  U.S.  attorneys  In 
Federal  district  courts  to  seek  compli- 
ance both  with  respect  to  the  act  and  to 
any  orders  of  the  courts  related  thereto. 
By  the  same  token,  corporations  claim- 
ing injury  by  the  operation  or  applica- 
tion of  the  act  have  the  usual  rights  to 
challenge  the  information  requirements. 
There  should  be  no  doubt  as  to  the 
powers  of  enforceability  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  my  June  28  speech  to  the  Senate  I 
announced  my  intention  to  introduce  the 
Corporate  Ownership  Reporting  Act  dur- 
ing this  sessiOTi  of  Congress,  so  that  in- 
terested parties  may  have  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  proposal  prior  to  con- 
gressional hearings.  At  that  time  I  de- 
scribed the  inadeqitacy  and  in  some  cases 
the  deceptiveness  of  present  corporate 
ownership  data,  and  the  failure  of  regu- 
latory commissions  to  require  meaning- 
ful reports.  I  cited  examples  involving 
major  airlines,  electric  utUiUes,  agribusi- 
ness and  major  indiistrial  concerns.  I 
discussed  the  use  of  multiple  rKsninees 
by  banks  and  other  institutional  inves- 
tors, the  effect  of  which  is  to  understate 
a  bank's  or  insurance  company's  voting 
power  in  a  corporation,  sometimes  re- 
ducing that  voting  power  to  invisibility 
in  reports  to  Government  regulators. 

Since  my  Senate  remarks  of  June  28. 
I  have  received  from  Chairman  Dean 
Burch  of  the  Federal  Conununications 
Commission  a  study,  prepared  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  which  il- 
lustrates how  voting  rights  by  banks  in 
broadcast  compames  have  become  con- 
centrated, to  an  extent  that  was  in  gross 
violation  of  FCC  regulations. 

I  shall  summarize  this  situation  be- 
cause it  adds  to  the  case  for  this  bill 
which  I  made  in  my  remarks  of  June  28. 
which  begins  on  page  22783  of  the  Con- 

GRESSONAL  RECORD. 

Until  this  summer  the  FCC  held  that 
in  most  instances  no  indlvldtial  or  insti- 
tution could  vote  more  than  1  percent  of 
the  stock  in  a  broadcast  company  That 
was  a  sensible  rule.  Substantial  author- 
ities consider  a  5-uercent  voting  interest 
in  a  widely  held  company,  or  even  a  less- 
er amount  in  some  circumstances,  to  be 
a  controlling  interest,  if  the  other  votes 
are  scattered. 

The  FCC,  unfortunately,  did  not  en- 
force its  1 -percent  rule.  It  has  not  even 
required  broadcast  companies  to  file  an- 
nual ownership  statements.  However,  the 
American  Bankers  As.sociation  did  un- 
dertake a  sludj-  of  the  \oting  rights  of 
20  large  bank  trust  departments  in  broad- 
cast companies — or  their  parent  compa- 
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nles — and  networks.  This  survey,  now 
3  years  old  but  to  my  knowledge  the  only 
study  of  its  kind,  shows  the  following: 

A  single  bank  voted  10  percent  of  the 
stock  In  Crowell-Colller. 

Single  banks  voted  7  percent  of  the 
stock  In  American  Broadcasting  Co.  and 
Corinthian  Broadcast. 

A  single  bank  voted  6  percent  of  the 
stock  in  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem. 

Single  banks  voted  5  percent  of  the 
stock  In  Storer  Broadcasting,  Downe 
Communications,  and  Travelers  Corp. 

Single  banks  voted  4  percent  of  the 
stock  in  Westlnghouse,  Taft  Broadcast- 
ing, National  Life  and  Accident.  Metro- 
media, and  General  Tire  and  Rubber 

Mr.  President,  possibly  some  of  our 
colleagues  may  wonder  about  the  Amer- 
ican Bankers  Association  reference  to 
such  companies  as  General  Tire  and 
Rubber,  National  Life  and  Accident, 
Travelers  Corp  ,  and  Westlnghouse  as 
broadcast  companies.  These  companies 
are,  of  course,  conglomerates,  with  some 
broadcast  subsidiaries. 

The  ABA  study  showed  that  two  banks 
voted  9  percent  of  the  stock  in  Time.  Inc. 
It  has  broadcast  subsidiaries  along  with 
Time.  Life,  Fortune,  and  Sports  Illus- 
trated, which  are  soon  to  be  joined  by 
a  new  magazine.  Money 

The  ABA  report  on  bank  voting  con- 
trol of  Time,  Inc.  illustrates  the  extent 
to  which  major  bank  trust  departments 
have  acquired  sole  voting  rights  to  hun- 
dreds of  stock  accounts.  One  bank  re- 
ported sole  voting  rights  to  360,137  shares 
of  Time,  Inc.  and  joint  voting  rights  to 
16,795  shares.  Together  the  sole  and  joint 
voting  rights  amounted  to  5.2  percent  of 
the  Time,  Inc.  stock.  But  these  voting 
rights  were  divided  among  an  estimated 
256  different  accounts. 

In  another  Instance,  a  bank  reported 
having  sole  voting  rights  to  271.352 
shares  of  Time,  Inc..  and  joint  voting 
rights  to  37.257  shares,  amounting  to  4.3 
percent  of  the  total  voting  stock.  The.se 
voting  rights  by  the  one  bank  were  di- 
vided among  128  different  accounts. 

The  ¥CC  did  not  use  the  information 
in  the  ABA  study  to  enforce  the  1 -per- 
cent ownership  rule.  Instead,  the  FCC 
changed  its  regulations  this  summer,  so 
a  bank  can  now  vote  up  to  5  percent  of 
a  broadcast  company's  stock.  But  even 
the  5-percent  rule  is  not  being  enforced. 
The  PCC  still  does  not  require  annual 
ownership  reports  from  broadcasters,  al- 
though it  is  trying  to  pull  together 
ownership  data,  at  my  request.  The  FCC 
has  given  the  banks  3  years  in  which  to 
reduce  their  holdings  to  the  new,  more 
lenient  limit.  Given  the  lack  of  enforce- 
ment of  the  1 -percent  limit,  or  the  5-per- 
cent limit,  it  would  be  surprising  if  the 
banks  do  not  use  the  next  3  years  to 
gather  support  for  a  yet  higher  limit  on 
an  individual  bank's  voting  rights  in  the 
station  or  network,  such  as  10  percent, 
and  for  the  cultivation  of  Commissioners 
who  will  again  acquiesce. 

Mr.  President,  I  regard  the  collection 
and  publication  of  a  corporate  voting  list 
as  a  neceesaiT  tool  in  the  operation  of 
our  democratic,  capitalistic  system.  If 


people  are  going  to  work  for  reform 
within  the  system,  they  must  know  who 
the  system  is. 

Chairman  Burch  of  the  PCC.  when 
honored  with  an  LL.D  by  Trinity  Univer- 
sity in  San  .Antonio  last  May,  stated 
that — 

By  diversifying  ownership  and  control,  we 
seek  a,  system  wherein  no  single  voice  and  no 
single  Judgment  dominates  the  mass  com- 
munications media. 

I  concur  in  that  statement,  and  sug- 
gest tliat  the  legislation  which  I  today 
propose  will  help  achieve  that  objective, 
which  received  a  serious  setback  when 
the  PCC  decided  in  June,  over  the  objec- 
tions of  Commissioners  Johioson  and 
Bartley.  to  permit  increased  ownership 
and  control  of  the  media  by  banks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  thus  point  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  Corporate  Ownership  Report- 
ing Act  and  my  recent  correspondence 
Willi  two  offltials  of  Time,  Inc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorp.  as  follows: 

S     3923 

Be  It  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
O!  Representatives  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
.\ct  may  be  cited  as  the  "Corporate  Owner- 
ship Reporting  Act." 

Sec.   2,    .ai    Chapter  35  of  title  44.  United 
States   Code,    in   amended   by   adding   at   the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
?  351  J.  Corporate  ownership  repxirts. 
(a)  As  used  in  this  section — 

■■|I)  the  term  corporation'  means  any 
b\isiness  concern  which  has.  dtirlng  Its  most 
recent  full  fiscal  year  gross  Income,  as  de- 
fined m  section  81  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
C(Xle  of   Ut64    ni  excess  of  $10,000,000;   and 

■■i2)  the  term  'owner'  means  any  person 
who  directly  or  indirectly  or  acting  through 
one  or  more  persons  has  power  to  vote  1 
per  centum  or  more  of  any  class  of  voting 
securities  of  a  corporation. 

•■(b)  Not  later  than  Jtily  31,  1974,  and  at 
quarterly  Intervals  thereafter,  each  corpora- 
tion doing  business  In  the  United  States 
shall  furnish  to  the  Labrarian  of  Congress 
a  report  containing  the  name  and  address 
of  each  owner  of  that  corporation,  together 
with  the  number  and  percentage  of  any 
class  of  '.he  voting  securities  of  the  corpo- 
ration which  such  owner  Is  authorized  to 
vote. 

■•ic)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Librarian  of  Congress  shaU  pre- 
pare and  cause  to  be  printed  quarterly  a 
National  Corporate  Ownership  List,  consist- 
ing of  all  reports  received  by  him.  Copies 
of  the  National  Corporate  Ownership  List 
shall  be  available  for  .sale  to  the  public  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 

I  b  I  The  analysis  of  swch  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

■'3612.  Corporate  ownership  reports.". 

Tr»cE.  Inc.. 
July  18,  1972. 
Hon  Lee  Metcau. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dkar  Senator  Metcalt:  I  see  you  are  of- 
fering copies  of  the  Nominee  List,  free  of 
charge.  I'd  be  most  grateful  If  you  would 
send  me  a  oopy  of  it. 

I  assume  you  realize  that  stock  held  by 
banks  In  nominee  name  is,  In  most  eftses. 
not  owned   by   the   bank  but   by   individual 


clients  of  the  banks  As  a  result,  it  has  been 
impossible  for  companies  to  Identify  Impor- 
tant stockholders  when  such  Information 
could  be  very  useful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

HxNRT  Ltk»  ni. 

Vice  President,  Corporate  Planning. 

Jttly  31.  1972. 
Mr.  Henry  Luce  III. 
Vice  President.  Corporate  Planning, 
Time.   Inc.,    Rockefeller  Center, 

New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mr  Luce:  In  response  to  your  18 
July  request  I  am  pleased  to  send  you  a  fre« 
copy  of  the  Nominee  List 

If  you  prefer  an  original,  with  larger  type. 
I  am  -sure  that  the  American  Society  of  Cor- 
porate Secretaries,  located  conveniently  at  9 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  would  provide  you  with  a 
copy,  now  that  the  Society  has  reversed  Its 
previous  policy  of  refusing  to  share  the 
Nominee  List  with  newsmen  and  regulators. 
The  Society  may.  however,  charge  you  $20. 

I  understand  that  banks  do  not  usua:iy 
own  the  stock  which  Is  In  the  name  of  their 
various  nominees.  I  also  realize  that  In 
n\auy  cases  the  banks  vote  such  stock 

I  certainly  agree  with  you  that  It  Is  Imprr- 
tant  for  companies  to  know  who  their  im- 
portant stockholders  are.  The  Nominee  List 
helps  company  officials  And  that  out.  I  have 
done  some  of  the  research  regarding  Time, 
Inc.  and  included  it  in  a  recent  Senate 
speech,  which  I  enclose  for  your  information 

These  materials  should  help  you  elucidate 
the  ownership  of  Time  In  your  October  state- 
ment, which  I  look  forward  to  reading. 

Let  me  know  if  I  can  be  of  further  servlc;. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lek  Metcalf. 

Time.  Inc.. 
August  3, 1972. 
Holt.  Lee  MeTiALF. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Metcalf:  I  am  writing  to 
you  in  connection  with  your  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Small  Business  Sub- 
corrunlttee  on  Monopoly  At  those  hearings, 
you  referred  to  the  listing  by  Time  Incor- 
porated of  Its  stockholders  In  the  report 
the  company  flled  under  the  Postal  Reorgan- 
ization Act. 

.Section  3685  of  that  .Act  provides,  in  part, 
that  'each  owner  of  a  p\ibllcatlon  having 
periodical  publication  mail  privileges  :-hall 
furnish  to  the  Postal  Service  and  shall 

publish  in  such  publication  .  .  information 
in  such  form  and  detail  .  .  as  the  Postal 
Service  may  require  with  respect  to  the 

Identity  of  the  stockholders  thereof."  (Em- 
phasis supplied.) 

The  Postal  Service  requires.  In  Form  3526 
of  July.  1971,  the  form  on  which  such  report 
was  filed,  that  there  be  stated  "  .  .  the 
names  and  addresses  of  the  stockholders 
owning  or  holding  one  percent  or  more  of 
total  amount  of  stock.  .  '  The  Instructions 
applicable  to  that  requirement  provide  that 
the  publisher  Include  ".  .  In  cases  where 
the  stockholder  .  .  appears  upon  the  books 
of  the  company  as  trustee  or  in  any  other 
fiduciary  relation,  the  name  of  the  person 
or  corporation  for  whom  such  trustee  Is 
acting." 

Tim.e  Incorporated  completed  that  form 
In  accordance  with  those  Lnstrtictlons.  In 
precisely  the  same  manner  that  It  has  been 
filing  similar  forms  for  years.  Had  the  form, 
the  instructions  or  the  law  required  us  to 
do  more,  we  certainly  would  have  compiled. 

Now  that  the  question  has  been  raised,  ■we 
propoee  to  write  to  each  shareholder  of  rec- 
ord who,  on  August  28,  1972,  owns  more  than 
one  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  company 
and  request  that  each  Inform  us  if  he  acts  as 
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trtistee  or  In  any  other  fiduciary  relation  and 
It  so,  the  n»^""^  and  addresses  of  the  per- 
sons or  corporations  for  whom  he  is  so  acting 
,see  note).  We  shall  then  Include  In  our 
report  for  1972  whatever  information  we  ob- 
tain In  this  manner.  You  understand,  of 
course,  that  we  have  no  means  of  requiring 
answers  to  our  request,  and  the  Information 
we  obtain  may  be  Incomplete.  If  further 
information  of  this  nature  should  be  re- 
quired, it  seems  to  us  that  it  must  come  by 
a  change  In  the  law  which  would  give  us  the 
means  of  acquiring  that  information 

We  think  it  unfortunate  that  your  testi- 
monv  seemed  to  Imply  that  there  was  some 
sort  of  queetlonable  relationship  between 
Time  Incorporated  and  The  Morgan  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company  Of  course  there  la 
nothing  questionable  about  our  relationship 
with  that  bank  or  with  any  other  bank, 
whether  or  not  actlr.g  in  a  fiduciary  ca- 
pacity. 

Your  testunony  has  placed  vis  in  a  difficult 
public  position  over  which  we  ha^  e  no  con- 
trol This  letter  represents  our  efforts  to 
cope  with  that  problem.  We  would  be  pleased 
to  discuss  thU  matter  further  if  you  so  desire. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Andrew  Heiskell, 
Chairrnan  of  the  Board. 

Note. — August  28.  1972.  Li  the  company's 
record  date  nearest  to  September   1.   1972. 

August  9.   1972. 
Mr.  Andrew  Heiskell. 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Time,  Inc., 
Rockefeller  Center.  New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Mr.  Heiskell:  I  appreciate  your  3 
Auau.st  letter  regarding  my  Senate  reference 
to  principal  stockholders  of  Time,  Inc..  and 
other  corporations. 

I  am  sending  two  enclosures  which  may  be 
helpful  to  you. 

The  first  Is  my  Senate  speech  of  28  June. 
I  call  your  particular  attention  to  this  para- 
graph : 

"Let  me  emphasize  that  I  do  not  propose 
Ideitlficatlon  of  the  beneficial  owners  of  the 
stock,  the  people  or  iostitutious  who  receive 
the  dividends,  even  though  their  investments 
are  sizeable.  What  the  public,  the  stockhold- 
ers, the  regulators  need  to  know  Is  the  iden- 
tity of  the  proprietary  owners— the  voters — 
of  .significant  amounts  of  stock." 

You  state  that  you  proposed  to  write  each 
shareholder  of  record  who  holds  more  than 
one  percent  of  the  stock  of  the  company, 
and  ask  them  to  identify  the  persons  or  cor- 
porations for  whom  they  act  as  a  trustee  or 
in  any  other  fiduciary  capacity,  and  that  you 
shall  include  this  Information  in  your  report 
required  under  the  Postal  Reorganization 
Act 

That  is  of  course  yotir  prerogative.  It  will, 
however,  in  ray  opinion,  lead  to  unnecessary 
paperwork  and  ej^jense  without  providing 
the  identity  of  the  proprietary  owners  who 
vote  the  principal  blocks  of  stock. 

My  second  enclosure  elaborates  on  that 
point.  It  is  that  portion  of  a  reiport  by  the 
American  Bankers  Association,  furnished  me 
by  Chairman  Burch  of  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission,  which  deals  with 
voting  strength  In  Time.  Inc.  by  nineteen 
banks.  You  will  see  that  one  bank  has  sole 
voting  rights  to  360.167  shares  of  stock,  and 
joint  voting  rights  to  16.795  shares,  compris- 
ing In  total  5.2  percent  of  the  shares  voted. 
But  these  concentrated  voting  rights  are  di- 
vided among  an  estimated  256  accounts. 

In  another  situation,  as  you  can  see,  a  bank 
has  sole  voting  rights  to  271,352  shares  and 
Joint  voting  rights  to  37.257  shares.  Together 
this  afloounts  to  4.3  percent  of  the  stock 
voted.  But  the  voting  rights  of  this  bank  are 
divided  wzkong  138  acoouo^. 

If   you   wish   to  obtain   and   publish   the 


names  and  addresses  ot  the  hundreds  of 
beneficial  owners  of  stock  in  your  company, 
that  is  of  ooiirse  your  privilege.  If  you  choose 
to  obtain  and  disclose  voluntarily  the  names 
of  those  few  institutions  and  IndlvlduaU 
which  have  voting  control  o<  the  prlncipaJ 
blocks  of  stock.  Time,  Inc  will  have  made 
an  important  breakthrough  In  the  eetablUh- 
ment  of  the  people's  right  to  know. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Lee  Metcalf 

FROM    AMtRICAN    BANKfRS   ASSOCIATION   SURVtY   OF    TO 
LARGE  BANK  TRUST  DEPARTMENTS 
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By   Mr.   KENNEDY    <for  himself 
andMr.BROOKii : 

3.  3924.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Federal 
Office  Building  being  constructed  in 
Fitchburg,  Mass..  as  the  "Philip  J.  Phil- 
bin  Federal  Office  Building."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
join  with  Senator  Brooki:  to  introduce 
a  bill  to  designate  the  Federal  office  build- 
ing being  built  in  Fitchburg.  Mass.,  as 
the  Philip  J.  Philbin  Federal  Office  Build- 
ing. 

Congressmsji  Philbin  served  in  the 
Massachusetts  delegation  as  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  from 
January  6,  1943,  until  January  2,  1971.  In 
these  28  years,  few,  if  any.  Members  of 
that  body  were  more  highly  respected 
and  esteemed,  nor  more  beloved  by  the 
people  he  represented  and  the  people 
he  served  with.  Phil  Philbin,  represent- 
ing the  third  congressional  district,  gave 
his  personal  attention  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  all  of  his  constituents.  No  pleas 
for  assistance  went  unheeded:  no  request 
for  advice  was  ever  ignored.  It  is  true 
that  Congressman  Philbin 's  office  was  a 
model  to  the  rest  of  us  in  the  Congress. 
Seldom  in  the  history  of  Massachusetts 
has  a  person  labored  so  selfiessly  and 
diligently  for  his  constituents.  For  this 
dedicated  service  to  the  citizens  he  rep- 
resented he  will  always  be  remembered; 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  Senator 
Brooke  and  I  introduce  this  bill  to  honor 
his  name. 

Phil   Philbin   was   a  hard   worker,   a 


staunch  believer  in  individual  freedom 
and  human  dignity,  and  a  dedicated  and 
kindly  man.  His  career  began  in  1921. 
when  he  served  as  an  aide  to  the  late 
Senator  David  I.  Walsh.  Twenty  years 
later  he  began  his  own  legislative  career 
when  he  was  first  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives.  Through  the  years, 
he  gained  statiu-e  and  respect  among  hLs 
fellow  representatives  through  his  serv- 
ice on  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
and  he  gained  knowledge  and  expert  Lse 
in  the  field  of  military  appropriation^. 
But  Phil  Philbin  left  more  than  a  record 
of  legislative  achievement:  he  supported 
and  supplemented  the  tradition  of  a  rep- 
resentative leader. 

Congressman  PhUbin  was  respected 
by  his  colleagues  for  his  legislative  lead- 
ership, as  well  as  for  his  deep  imder- 
standiug  of  the  legislative  process.  He 
was  a  national  legislator  who  conducted 
himself  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
dedicated  public  and  p)ersonal  service. 
Phil  Philbin's  public  career  was  spent 
m  great  part  in  untiring  efforts  for  the 
men  and  women  who  served  in  our  Na- 
tion's armed  services.  Congressman  Phil- 
bin's  first  concern  was  for  the  welfare  of 
those  who  were  serving  the  United 
States.  He  dedicated  himself  to  better- 
ing conditions  under  which  servicemen 
and  women  worked  and  Uved.  His  prime 
concerns  were  better  housing,  better  pay, 
and  better  retirement  benefits.  Many  of 
the  improvements  in  the  area  of  military 
justice  were  because  of  Phil  Phiilbin  s 
efforts. 

In  his  daii>'  life  he  reflected  the  rich- 
est qualities  of  human  commitment  and 
patriotic  service,  Phil  Philibms  integ- 
rity, his  devotion  to  his  constituents 
and  his  country,  the  strength  of  his 
friendships,  and  the  pleasantness  of  his 
personality  represented  the  highest  qual- 
ities of  human  life.  In  difficult  and  clial- 
lengmg  times.  Congressman  Phiibm  met 
each  situation  in  a  spirit  of  challenge, 
never  shirking  public  responsibility  for 
personal  comfort. 

At  this  time,  the  people  of  Fitchburg 
wish  to  give  tribute  to  the  man  who 
represented  them  so  well  for  three  dec- 
ades. We  want  to  jom  with  them  in 
Ivxioring  Philip  J.  Phiibm  by  designatmg 
the  new  Federal  building  in  Fitchburg 
to  be  named  in  his  memory.  We  sdl  real- 
ize that  naming  a  building  after  any  indi- 
vidual is  not  the  only  tribute  we  wish 
to  pay  him.  The  real  tribute  to  Phil  Phil- 
bin comes  from  the  hearts  of  those  he 
represented.  The  nanung  of  the  Federal 
building  in  Fitchburg  for  Phil  Philbin  is 
just  the  visible  sign  for  the  sense  of  loss 
of  this  dedicated  Congressman  and  the 
sense  of  loyalty  to  his  tradition  of  lead- 
ership. 

The  people  fo  Fitchburg  maj-  not  al- 
ways have  agreed  with  Phil  Philbin  s 
judgment,  but  they  did  know  their  views 
would  always  get  a  fair  bearing  and  in- 
telligent study.  Others  may  choose  a 
life  of  personal  gain  or  leisure;  Phil 
Philbin  chose  a  life  of  public  service,  per- 
formed on  his  job  with  diligence  and 
commitment,  and  gained  t^e  respect  and 
admiration  of  those  he  served  so  well. 
We  can  formally  recognize  this   com- 
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mitment  to  public  service  by  naming  the 
Federal  building  in  Pltchburg  the  Philip 
J    Philbin  Federal  Office  Building. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

3.  3824 
Be  '.t  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
ot  Representativeii  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameru-a  m  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  office  building  being  constructed  In 
Pltchburg,  Massachusetts,  on  the  site 
bounded  by  Maine  and  Academy  Streets  on 
the  Marrman  Parkway,  is  hereby  designated, 
and  shall  be  Icnown.  as  the  •Phlllp  J.  PbUbln 
Federal  Office  Building". 

3ec  2.  Any  law.  rule,  regulation,  document, 
map.  or  record  of  the  United  States  in  which 
reference  U  made  to  the  Federal  office  build- 
ing referred  to  m  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  ahall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  a  ref- 
erence to  the  PbiUp  J  Philbin  Federal  Office 
Building. 

Mr.  BROOKE  Mr  President.  Senator 
Kennedy  and  I  l^ave  joined  to  introduce 
legislation  naming  the  new  Federal  Of- 
fice Building  in  Pitchburg,  Mass.  in 
honor  of  the  late  Representative  Phillp 
J.  Philbin. 

Phil  Philbin  represented  the  northern 
Worcester  County  area  in  the  Congress 
for  nearly  three  decades.  He  was  a  dili- 
gent and  fair-minded  public  servant.  He 
served  the  broad  interests  of  this  Nation 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  And  he  represented  his 
district  well,  never  failing  to  tend  to 
countless  details  of  interest  to  his  con- 
stituents. 

He  was  a  lifelong  resident  of  Clinton, 
Mass.,  a  lovely  town  just  south  of  Pitch- 
burg, It  is  largely  as  a  result  of  his  per- 
sistent efiforts  that  a  badly  needed  Fed- 
eral ofBce  complex  will  be  constructed  in 
Pltchburg,  housing  the  postal  service  and 
several  Federal  agencies.  It  is  therefore 
especially  fitting  that  this  Federal  ofBce 
building  be  named  in  his  honor.  This  pro- 
posal h«is  the  active  support  of  Mayor 
Carleton  E.  Blackwell,  of  Pltchburg,  and 
the  countless  residents  who  knew  and 
cherished  Phil  Philbin  during  his  many 
years  of  public  service. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  its 
prompt  approval  to  this  proposal. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3925 

Be  If  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1  As  used  In  this  statute,  the  term 
Newsman"  means  any  person  who  gathers 
information  for  dissemination  to  the  public 
as  news  or  pictvires  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  press,  a  radio  station,  a  tele- 
vision station,  or  any  other  medium  of  com- 
mvinlcatlons;  and  tiie  pronouns  he  and  him 
refer  to  any  stich  person  of  either  sex. 

Sec.  2.  A  newsman  shall  be  competent  and 
compellable  to  testify  as  a  witness  in  a  crimi- 
nal proceeding  before  a  federal  grand  Jury 
or  a  criminal  action  in  a  federal  court  in 
respect  lo  information  gathered  by  him  for 
the  purpose  stated  If  these  conditions  concur 
'.n  respect  to  such  information:  First,  the 
mformatlon  Is  based  on  the  personal  knowl- 
edge of  the  newsman  rather  than  on  hearsay 
communications  received  by  him  from  others; 
second,  the  information  tends  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  commission  of  a  crime  allegedly 
committed  by  a  third  person  which  is  being 
investigated  by  the  grand  Jury  or  made  the 
subject  of  prosecution  In  the  court:  and, 
third,  testimony  similar  to  the  information  Is 
not  readily   obtainable  from  another  source. 

Sec  3  When  a  newsman  is  subpoenaed  to 
testify  in  a  criminal  proceeding  before  a  fed- 
eral grand  jury  or  In  a  criminal  action  In  a 
federal  court,  the  newsman  may  move  be- 
fore the  Judge  of  the  court  In  which  the 
i;rand  jury  is  sitting  or  in  which  the  criminal 
action  is  pending  to  quash  the  subpoena  on 
the  ground  that  the  testimony  sought  to  be 
elicited  from  him  under  It  does  not  satisfy 
the  three  conditions  enumerated  In  the  pre- 
ceedlng  section.  After  notice  to  attorneys  for 
the  prosecution  and  defense,  the  Judge  shall 
hear  and  determine  the  motion  of  the  news- 
man in  camera  and  enter  such  order  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  newsman  against 
disclosing  any  Information  gathered  by  him 
for  the  purpose  aforesaid  which  does  not  sat- 
isfy  the  conditions  enumerated. 


By  Mr.  ERVIN   'for  himself  and 

Mr.  F»EARSON  1  : 

S.  3925.  A  bill  to  be  entitled  "An  Act 

To  Regulate  the  Testimony  of  Newsmen 

In  Federal  Criminal  Cases."  Referred  to 

the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

THE      TESTIMONY      OF      NEWSMEN      IN      FEDEEAL 
CSIMINAI.    CASES 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas (Mr.  Pearsom)  and  myself,  I  intro- 
duce for  appropriate  reference  a  bill  to 
be  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  testi- 
mony of  newsmen  in  Federal  criminal 
cases." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 


the  French  Insurgent.  It  was  a  major 
victory  for  the  young  Nation,  and  the 
Constellation  was  toasted  as  the  "wood- 
en walls  of  America." 

Her  captain.  Thomas  Tioixtun.  of 
Baltimore,  became  known  for  his  train- 
ing methods  and  discipline.  The  young 
David  Porter  served  under  Truxtun  as  a 
midshipman,  and  went  on  to  become  one 
of  America'.s  gi-eatest  naval  heroes  in  the 
War  of  1812. 

Today,  bertlied  in  Baltimore  Harbor, 
the  Constellation  .serves  as  the  base  for  a 
cadet  trainmg  program,  in  keeping  with 
Captain  Truxtun  s  tradition.  Plans  call 
for  it  to  become  the  center  for  a  mari- 
time-vocational-industrial program  for 
high  school  dropouts  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  and  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

Mr.  President.  Baltimore  is  planning 
a  full  day's  worth  of  activities  m  honor 
of  the  Constellation  starting  at  1 :  30  p.m. 
on  September  7  on  the  Baltimore  dock. 
The  U.S.  Nav>'  Band  will  present  the 
Spirit  of  Freedom  later  that  evening. 
Other  groups  participating  will  be  the 
Quantico  Marine  Band,  the  Old  Guard 
Fife  and  Drum  Corps,  the  First  Army 
Band,  and  the  Air  Force  Honor  Guard 
Drill  Team. 

I  would  like  lo  extend  an  invitation 
to  all  my  colleagues  to  attend  the  festivi- 
ties planned  in  Baltimore  on  September 
7.  The  Soviet  training  ship  Tovarish  has 
been  invited  to  sail  to  Baltimore  and 
berth  alongside  the  Constellation,  with 
the  American  cadets  serving  as  hosts. 

The  Constellation  now  stands  as  a 
shrine  to  the  first  .successful  defense  of 
the  fi-uits  of  the  American  Revolution, 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  many  of  you  will 
find  the  time  to  join  in  the  celebration 
of  Constellation  Day. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS; 

S.J.  Res.  261.  A  joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  designating  Septem- 
ber 7,  1972.  as  "Constellation  Day"  in 
commemoration  of  the  launcliing  in 
1797  of  the  U.S.  frigate  Constitution. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  recently  sent  to  the  President 
a  measure  to  provide  for  the  striking  of 
medals  commemorating  the  175th  anni- 
versary of  the  launching  of  the  U.S.  frig- 
ate Constellation.  In  further  commemo- 
ration of  tlus  anmversary,  I  am  today 
introducing  a  joint  resolution  which 
would  proclaim  September  7.  1972.  "Con- 
stellation Day.  ■ 

The  Constellation  was  the  first  frigate 
of  the  infant  U.S.  Navy  to  be  put  to  sea, 
and  gave  much  useful  service  in  the  un- 
declared war  with  France.  Built  in  Balti- 
more and  manned  almost  exclusively  by 
Marylanders,  she  was  the  reailt  of  an 
act  of  March  27,  1794,  which  initiated  the 
first  building  program  for  modem  war- 
ships under  Secretary  of  Na\'y  Pickering 
and  designer  Joshua  Humphreys.  In  1799 
the  Constellation  became  the  first  Amer- 
ican ship  to  capture  a  foreign  warship, 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.     32 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  tMr.  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  32.  the  Con- 
version Research,  Education,  and  Assist- 
ance Act. 

S.     3669 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  '  Mr.  Bible  ' .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  iMr.  Brock*  ,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Cannon*,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Dominick), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Hart*, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr, 
Humphrey  i  .  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton 'Mr.  Macnuson),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  'Mr.  Metcalf*.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Pastore', 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3669.  the 
Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act  of  1972. 

S.     3762 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  '  Mr.  Dominick  > , 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nel- 
son), and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia 1  Mr.  Randolph  )  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  3762,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  assist  in  the 
providing  of  health  services  to  migrant 
health  workers,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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s.  ssfta 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  California  ( Mr.  Cranston  i  , 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  '  Mr.  Hughes  • , 
the  Senator  from  New  York  '  Mr.  Javits  » , 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  'Mr.  Mon- 
DALii,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr. 
NELSON! ,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
,Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from  Alas- 
ka 'Mr.  SxEVDfs) .  the  Sermtor  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Stevenson  > .  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  'Mr.  Williams)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  3858,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  improve 
the  program  of  medical  assistance  to 
areas  with  health  manpower  shortages, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.    3873 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McIntyre,  the 
Senator  from  Mlimesota  iMr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
3873  a  bill  to  amend  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1970,  to  Im- 
prove the  administration  of  that  act  with 
respect  to  small  business. 

SENATE    JOINT   alSOLUTION    2»« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tuirorr,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  <  Mr.  Williams  ) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  256.  a  joint  resolution  relating 
to  the  account  of  prisoners  of  war  and 
missing  in  action  servicemen  in  South- 
east Asia. 

TAX  REFORM  ACT  OF  1972— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMrNT    NO.     144  1 

•  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance.  > 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  &n  amendment  to  S.  3378. 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1972. 

Mr.  President,  I  sponsored  S.  3378  to 
indicate  my  support  for  the  broad  objec- 
tives of  that  bill:  reform  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem to  close  loopholes  unfairly  benefit- 
ing special  interests,  and  fair  treatment 
for  the  ordinary  taxpayer. 

I  said  in  connection  with  introduction 
of  the  bill  last  March  that  I  disagree 
with  several  of  its  specific  provisions,  and 
believe  that  others  require  further  study. 
The  amendment  which  I  submit  today 
would  correct  a  number  of  my  concerns, 
and  I  b^eve,  strengthen  the  bill. 

Hearings  should  be  condijcted.  of 
course,  to  see  what  other  changes  may 
be  needed. 


CONVERSION  RESEARCH.  EDUCA- 
TION. AND  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF 
1 972— AMENDMENTS 

AMENDMENTS    NO.     1442.    1443,    AND    1444 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  ^ 

Mr.  DOMINICK  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (S.  32)  to  authorize  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  conduct 
research,  education,  and  Eissistance  pro- 
grams to  prepare  the  country  for  con- 
version from  defense  to  civilian,  socially 
oriented  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities, aod  for  other  purposes. 
CXVIII 1793— Part  22 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
UNITED  STATES  AND  UJSJS.R  — 
AMENDMENT 

AMXNDMKKT    NO.    144t 

'Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  oo 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  an  amendment  to  the 
Resolution  of  Approval  of  the  Interim 
Agreement  which  would  encourage  the 
President  to  move  from  the  present  lim- 
itations on  quantitative  weapons  to  sim- 
ilar checks  on  the  qualitative  arms  race. 
This  amendment  is  cosponsored  by  Sen- 
ator Hart  and  Senator  Mathias. 

The  amendment  places  Congress  on 
record  as  being  in  favor  of  negotiating  a 
comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
It  states  that  pursuant  to  the  Declara- 
tion of  Basic  Principles  signed  by  I»re6l- 
dent  Nixon  and  General  Secretary  Brezh- 
nev, the  Congress  urges  the  President  to 
announce  a  moratorium  on  underground 
nuclear  testing  to  remain  in  effect  so 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  abstains.  The 
amendment  also  urges  the  President  to 
set  forth  promptly  a  new  proposal  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  natdoos  for 
a  permanent  treaty  to  end  all  nuclear 
weapons  testing. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment  be 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
I  See  exhibit  1 . » 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
submitted  a  similar  measure  as  a  sepa- 
rate resolution.  Senate  Resolution  230. 
and  it  is  now  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee.  But  I  believe  the  cur- 
rent debate  over  the  next  steps  that  the 
United  States  should  take  in  the  tMA  of 
arms  control  must  focus  on  the  question 
of  limiting  qualitative  Improvements  in 
the  arms  race. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  to  note 
the  news  reports  yesterday  of  the  state- 
ment by  the  Soviet  repres«itatlve  at  the 
Geneva  Disarmament  Conference.  The 
public  declaration  in  favor  of  a  ban  on 
underground  nuclear  testing  by  the  So- 
viet Union  breaks  a  lengthy  silence  on 
the  subject  by  the  two  superpowers. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  United  States 
to  respond  to  the  challenge  with  a  new 
initiative  of  our  own.  'nverefcae,  yester- 
day I  urged  the  President  to  annoonce  a 
moratorium  and  to  propose  a  new  initia- 
tive at  Geneva  for  a  permanent  treaty 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  fuU 
text  of  my  statement  to  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  at  the  conciussion  of  my  re- 
marks along  with  the  United  Press  In- 
ternational wire  services  report  oi  the 
Soviet  statement. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  in  this  regard  to 
recognize  that  other  nations  are  strong- 
ly in  favor  of  a  permanent  end  to  all 
nuclear  weapons  tests.  The  United  Na- 
tions General  Assembly  last  yecu-  passed 
unanimous  resolutions  supporting  such 
action. 

And  only  last  month.  Mrs.  Alva  Myrdal, 
chairman  of  the  Swedish  delegation  to 
the  Conference  of  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament, stated : 


LiOglcaUy,  the  nect  step  to  follow  tba  Urn* 
itatloD  of  the  defenclve  super  systems  ot 
ABM  ougbt  to  be  a  freeae  on  the  qiielltstlve 
development  ot  oCensiv*  weapons.  A  cessa- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  tesu  then  becomes 
of  immlnant  urgency. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
full  text  of  Mrs.  MjTdals  statement 
printed  after  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Adoption  of  this  ammrtmnnt  will  repre- 
sent Senate  recognition  of  that  urgency. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATEMiirr  BY  MiNianB  or  Statx,  Mas.  Alva 
Mtbsal 

Mr.  CbalnxMoi. 

Already  In  my  first  Intervention  during 
iWs  renewed  seaslon  I  took  the  opportunity 
to  stats  that  the  Sw«dlsfa  OoTemment  has 
regarded  the  ooziduslon  of  the  JMrOseov  pact 
on  nuclear  tniBsUea.  which  resulted  from 
the  bilateral  SALT  negoCiatioaa.  as  a  very 
enoouraglng  event.  It  should  not  only 
promote  a  relaxation  ot  poUUcal  tensions. 
It  should  also  aenre  to  preclude  further 
wasteful  acqulsltioci  of  vast  annamsnt  sup- 
plies in  the  fielda  oomprtaed  by  the  vari- 
ous agreemants.  Such  &  gratifying  curtaU- 
ment  o*  a  daii«erous  trend  is  of  ooucae  moat 
definitively  achieved  In  regard  to  the  ABU- 
syvtem,  on  which  the  acreeoiaoit  Is  embedded 
In  trea*y  form.  However.  It  is  also  of  a  prom- 
ising character  In  relation  to  the  numerical 
freeee  on  oHenslve  strategic  miseiiea. 

Logically,  the  neat  step  to  foUow  the 
limitation  of  the  defensive  super  syaMeoa  of 
ABU  ought  to  be  a  freeee  on  the  quaUtatlve 
development  of  offensive  wapons.  A  cessa- 
tion of  nuciesr  weapons  teets  then  beootnee 
ot  imminent  urgency.  We  abould  therefore 
have  the  right  to  hope  that  the  renewed 
series  of  SALT  negotiations  will  start  with 
this  measure,  which  is  of  such  crucial  Im- 
portanoe.  Then  we  can  believe  that  the  arms 
limitations  agreements  will  mean  a  definite 
halt  of  ttMt  nuclear  arms  race. 

So  far,  tte  couzae  of  events  has  not  seemed 
to  be  near  nt^^^'^g  a  foil-stop  to  the  arms 
race.  Alarms  are  being  raised  among  oom- 
mentatora,  in  political  as  well  as  military 
quarteca.  that  the  lloseow  agreemcntt  ct 
this  spring  have  left  tbe  doors  open  for 
developments  of  greater  potential  danger 
than  the  ones  they  have  so  far  succeeded 
in  curbing.  First,  the  Mosoow  agreement  did 
not  concern  themselveB  with  the  number  of 
nucleair  warheads  as  such.  Secondly,  they  did 
i>ot  bar  modamtBatlon  of  missiles,  nor  such 
qualitative  "improvements"  as  replactng  the 
present  generation  of  long  range  bombers  or 
nud^u-armed  suhmariwas  by  future  arma- 
das with  even  nkore  assured  klU-efflcleocy. 
The  new  methods  of  using  Laser  and  TV- 
guidanoe  for  oonventiooal  precision  bomb- 
ing, reported  to  be  used  In  Indo-Chlna.  might 
presumahiy  also  be  applied  to  nuclear  bomb- 
ing. Tliua.  what  may  weU  lla  ahead  is  stiu 
another  turn  in  the  spiral  of  quaUtatlve 
eecalatlan  of  nuclear  weapons  systems. 

itomt  imminent  of  the  (developments  which 
will  de-stabUize  the  strategic  arms  bSLlsinoe 
and  open  yet  another  phaae  of  the  arms 
mc*.  thus  threatening  the  security  ot  all  ot 
us.  Is,  of  coarse,  the  mnltlplicatkxi  of  war- 
heads for  each  mlaslle  thr.xigh  ItRV  and 
ICIRT.  It  is  here  that  our  multilateral  nego- 
tiations become  directly  ooacerned.  In  order 
to  put  up  a  bar  against  such  developments 
the  technical  measure  moet  Indicated  Js  none 
other  than  "the  comprehensive  test  ban. 
which  we  In  this  Committee  have  studied — 
and  delayed — for  so  long",  to  sgaln  uae  the 
same  words  as  In  my  last  statement. 
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Against  thia  Jjackground  It  1»  dtsconoert- 
tng  to  And  tto»t  the  two  superpowers  h»ve  not 
expresaed.  In  the  extensive  documenU  pub- 
lished on  the  Moscow  agreementa,  any  In- 
tention to  start  negotiations  on  a  compre- 
hensive test  ban.  which  would  seal  off  the 
possibility  of  pursuing  nuclear  tests  under- 
ground. Such  tests  are.  In  the  circumstances 
of  today,  truly  ominous.  They  have  helped  to 
produce  MIRV  They  are  now  believed  to  be 
essential  for  the  development  of  warheads  for 
those  ever  more  sophisticated  nuclear  weapon 
systems,  the  planning  of  which  Is  stUl  un- 
inhibited. 

Or.  U  It  feasible  to  develop  nuclear  war- 
heads for  the  Trident  submarine  or  the  Bl 
bomber  without  further  testing?  I  put  this 
question  to  the  delegation  of  the  U8.  If  the 
answer  Is  that  tests  must  be  made,  then  we 
must  also  press  for  an  answer  on  a  next 
question,  central  to  the  CCD:  How  many 
years  will  a  CTB  be  virtually  blocked  by  de- 
cisions to  go  ahead  with  such  projects? 

I  will  phrase  a  question  with  a  similar  bear- 
mg  to  the  USSR  delegation  somewhat  differ- 
ently, given  the  different  basis  of  information 
available.  What  are  the  requirements  behind 
the  intense  testing  activity  observed  lately 
For  the  last  18  months  we  have  our  own  ob- 
servations or  official  announcemenU  about 
at  least  60  nuclear  explosion  tests — 3  by 
China.  5  by  Prance,  18  by  the  USA  and  not 
less  than  36  by  the  USSR.  What  weapon  sys- 
tems are  they  concerned  with?  And  what 
la  the  time  perspective  for  ending  activities? 
The  answers  to  these  questions  will  tell 
whether  I  was  right  when  I  surmised  in  my 
statement  of  March  14th  (CCD  PV  549 1, 
that  we  might  be  forced  to  interpret  the  un- 
willingness of  the  major  testing  powers  to 
negotiate  a  CTB  as  an  unwillingness  to  stop 
testing. 

In  the  situation  after  SALT  I.  It  becomes 
more  strongly  than  ever  Incumbent  on  the 
members  of  the  CCD  to  take  up  the  seemingly 
abandoned  lasue  of  the  test  ban  and  produce, 
urgently,  an  agreement  to  prohibit  further 
testing  of  nuclear  weapons.  In  all  environ- 
ments. 

The  implications  of  an  unabated  arms 
race  are  of  concern  not  only  to  the  sufjer- 
powera.  The  statement  of  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral when  he  addressed  this  Committee  on 
February  39  this  year  reminded  us  of  what 
is  at  stake.  "A  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty 
would  strengthen  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Pro- 
llferatlon  of  Nuclear  Weapons,  which  remains 
the  foremost  achievement  thus  far  of  the 
disarmament  negotiations.  It  would  be  a 
major  step  towards  halting  what  has  been 
called  "vertical  proliferation",  that  Is.  the 
further  sophistication  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons,  and  would  also  strengthen 
the  resolve  of  potential  nuclear  weapon  states 
not  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  and  thereby 
help  to  prevent  the  "horizontal  prolifera- 
tion" of  such  weapons. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  nuclear  weapon  tests 
by  the  nuclear  powers  oontlnue.  the  future 
credibility  and  perhape  even  the  viability  of 
the  Non-Prollferatlon  Treaty  achieved  after 
such  palnataklng  effort  may  be  jeopardized. 
I  need  not  describe  the  greatly  increased 
dangers  that  would  confront  the  world  In 
such  event." 

Mr  Waldheims  words  are  even  more  rel- 
evant today  than  Ave  months  ago. 

Only  two  days  ago,  the  distinguished  Rep- 
resentative of  Canada.  Anabaasador  Ignatleff. 
reounded  us  of  previous  oommltments  and 
obligations  to  discontinue  nuclear  teet  ex- 
ploslona  and  to  limit  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
commltmenu  made  In  the  Moeoow  teat  bao 
treaty  of  1963  and  In  the  NPT  of  1968.  He 
also  quoted  last  year's  Resolution  2828(C). 
In  whloh  the  General  Assembly  gave  top  pri- 
ority In  the  CCD  to  this  Issue  of  nuclear 
testing. 


As  Ambassador  Ignatleff  pointed  out.  nu- 
merous proposals  have  been  advanced  in  this 
Committee  over  the  years  In  order  to  stimu- 
late action  For  instance,  today  exactly  a 
year  ago  I  presented  some  new  ideas  tor  a 
possible  treaty  text,  and  shortly  afterwards 
the  Swedish  delegation  tabled  a  revised  edi- 
tion of  its  working  paper  from  li*69.  coutaiii- 
ing  "suggestions  as  to  possible  provLsions  of 
a  treaty  banning  underground  nuclear 
weapon  tests"  The  reason  why  we  submitted 
a  treaty  draft  was  our  hopw  that  it  would  in- 
cite more  specific  negotiations  in  the 
Conunittee. 

The  salient  feature  of  the  Swedish  draft 
Is  that  it  provides  a  firm  decision,  in  one 
stroke,  on  a  comprehensive  ban  but  at  the 
same  time  allows  for  gradrial  implementa- 
tion. In  order  to  achieve  this,  the  detailed 
provisions,  as  well  as  later  dead-lines  tor  cer- 
tain acts,  related  to  the  Implementation  and 
verification  of  the  prohibition,  would  be  laid 
down  in  three  separate  Protocols,  annexed  to 
the  Treaty. 

One  important  question  to  be  dealt  with 
in  such  a  Protocol,  concerns  the  future  pos- 
sibilities for  licensing  peaceful  nuclear  ex- 
plosions. In  order  to  facilitate  stich  peaceful 
uses,  some  economically  advantageous  crater- 
ing  explosions — which  are  now  in  effect  pro- 
hibited— could  conceivably  then  be  licensed, 
A  condition  would  of  course  be  that  safety, 
security  and  non-dlscrimlnation  were  guar- 
anteed This  just  said  in  order  to  point  out 
one.  although  minor,  of  the  positive  aspects 
of  a  comprehensive  teat  ban. 

Mr  Chairman,  some  delegations  would  at 
this  stage  want  to  remind  me  that  a  CTB 
also  has  some  dra\*backs.  They  will  raise 
the  question  of  verification,  I  have  re- 
peatedly intimated  that,  at  the  present  stage 
of  accumiUated  knowledge  this  isstie  is  a 
red  herrilng  to  distract  us  from  the  decl- 
.slve  factor  which  is  the  lack  of  political 
win  reason  and  courage 

To  look  at  what  is  agreed  to  be  the  main 
instrument  for  remote  control,  selsmologi- 
cal  monitoring  has  advanced  so  far.  that  one 
can  correctly  identify  a  sufficiently  large  pro- 
portion of  explosions,  so  as  to  obtain  an  ef- 
fective deterrence  against  attempts  at  clan- 
destine testing.  No  objections  on  verification 
grounds  can  thus  be  raised  against  banning 
the  type  of  tests  which  now  constitutes  the 
large  majority.  To  monitor  weak  explosions 
more  satisfactorily — which  also  should  be  in- 
cluded In  the  ban — some  investments  for 
improvement  of  observational  facilities 
would  be  needed,  but  they  are  not  large  in 
relation  to  the  issue  The  few  false  alarms 
caused  by  earthquakes  that  would  stIU  oc- 
cur, would  then  be  handled  by  the  challenge 
procedure  mcorporated  In  our  treaty  pro- 
posal (CCD/348)  And  they  certainly  repre- 
sent an  insignificant  risk  in  comparison  with 
continued  testing. 

But  we  should,  of  course,  continue  to  im- 
prove monitoring  facilities.  We  have  dealt 
with  this  topic  thoroughly  before.  In  great 
detail  In  my  statement  of  July  27  last  year 
(CCD.  PV  524)  By  way  of  further  progress 
reports  I  want  today  to  Introduce  some  work- 
ing papers.  The  first  contains  a  list  of  Swed- 
ish research  publications  related  to  the  mon- 
itoring of  nuclear  e.xplosions  i CCD/ 379),  It 
is  a  companion  paper  to  the  recently  tabled 
working  paper  with  a  list  of  Canadian  pub- 
lications in  this  field  (CCD  .378)  Among  the 
Items  listed  in  the  Swedish  paper  are  three 
so  called  event  reports,  which  we  have  taken 
the  liberty  to  circulate  informally  today. 
These  are  intended  to  be  a  contribution  from 
our  Hagfors  Observatory  to  the  international 
exchange  of  selsmologlcal  data.  The  reports 
are  highly  technical,  presenting  avaUable 
seismic  records  and  other  data  in  some  detail 
for  selected  events  among  the  earthquakes 
and  the  nuclear  explosions.  They  are  given 


in  a  standardized  format  and,  which  may  be 
of  some  Interest,  the  text  and  the  diagrams 
are  composed  and  printed  almost  entirely 
by  a  computer. 

Another  paper,  also  today  informally  cir- 
culated, entitled  "Identification  of  under- 
ground nuclear  explosions  and  earthquakes", 
summarizes  the  research  that  served  as  a 
background  to  my  detailed  Intervention  here 
on  July  27  last  year  about  the  verification 
issue.  The  report  contains  references  to  some 
pertinent  Swedish  research  reports,  which 
were  not  published  until  after  last  summer's 
informal  meeting  with  selsmologlcal  experts. 
The  summary  report  also  contains  a  discus- 
sion of  related  work  in  other  countries. 

The  Swedish  investigations  have  produced 
precLse.  it  simplified  decision  theoretical 
models  of  the  identification  and  control  in 
a  test  ban  treaty,  and  also  methods  to  assess 
the  rapabllitles  in  this  field  Their  applica- 
tion to  available  data  .shows,  as  also  sum- 
marized in  the  report,  the  large  capabilities 
presently  available. 

It  remains,  however,  to  evaluate  fully  the 
large  aelsmometrlc  array  stations  in  Mon- 
tana, in  Alaska  and  in  Norway.  At  our  selsmo- 
loglcal experts  meeting  last  year  we  under- 
stood that  such  evaluations  would  be  made 
by  the  US.  We  are  In  particular  looking  for- 
ward to  the  evaluation  of  the  very  large  and 
well  equipped  NORSAR  station  In  Norway, 
which  we  understand  is  underway  in  regard 
to  Us  detection  sensitivity  and  its  discrimi- 
nation sharpness. 

A  second  working  paper  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  introduce  formally  ts  Canadian- 
Swedish  working  paper  CCD '380.  distributed 
today.  It  describes  an  experiment  In  direct, 
international  cooperation  which  was  '  think 
fairly  successful. 

The  sometimes  very  efficient  method  of 
identification  by  body  and  .surface  wave 
magnitudes  has.  as  you  know,  been  demon - 
.strated  down  to  5  kt  and  less.  Its  practical 
applicability  depends,  however,  on  having 
enough  of  some  rather  sensitive  equipment 
m  the  right  places.  In  view  of  this  diffi- 
culty it  appeared  advisable  to  our  scientists 
and  also  to  their  Canadian  counterparts  to 
develop  further  the  method  of  identification 
by  means  of  the  rather  easily  recorded  short 
period  body  waves.  The  scientists  eventually 
entered  Into  direct  cooperation  and  Investi- 
gated what  can  be  achieved  by  such  short 
period  discriminants,  when  data  from  the 
Yellowknlfe  array  In  Canada  and  the  Hagfors 
array  in  Sweden  are  used  Jointly.  They  also 
combined  methods  of  analysis  employed  m 
the  two  scientific  institutes. 

The  results  described  In  the  working  pa- 
per show  that  the  Joint  use  of  the  Yellow- 
knife  and  Hagfors  data  on  Eurasian  events 
significantly  Increased  the  probability  for 
correct  identification  of  explosions.  At  the 
false  alarm  rate  of  one  In  one  hundred 
earthquakes,  the  probability  tor  correct  iden- 
tification of  explosions  was  estimated  to  tie 
somewhat  higher  than  95  ^^  This  is  a  con- 
siderable improvement  over  the  75':^  esti- 
mated when  only  Hagfors  data  are  used.  The 
sharpness  of  this  two-station  short  period 
discriminant  ap{>ears  indeed  to  be  as  good  as 
that  of  the  widely  accepted  method  of  dis- 
crimination by  body  and  surface  wave  mag- 
nitudes. 

The  Canadian-Swedish  cooperation  lead- 
ing to  this  result  Is  therefore  not  only  a 
source  of  satisfaction  to  us  but  also  an  exam- 
ple of  how  close  International  cooperation 
can   further  the  complete  test  ban  case. 

We  have  stated  repeatedly  that  the  re- 
gional differences  In  short  period  discrimina- 
tion are  Important.  This  is  confirmed  in  a 
recent  scientific  paper,  where  Japjuiese  sci- 
entists describe  discrimination  by  certain 
short  period  data  routinely  recorded  for  such 
purposes   in   Japan.   The   dlscrlmdnaton  ot>- 
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tainsd  by  thU  method  te  very  sharp  Indeed 
tor  events  In  some  regions  in  Euraala  but 
appears  to  be  Ism  so  for  some  event  Ui 
some  other  regions.  This  again  point*  to  tiie 
importance  of  the  Joint  use  of  data  from 
widely  separate  stations. 

We  therefore  welcomed  a  recent  Invitation 
hv  the  Japanese  Govemment  to  Swedish  and 
Canadian  expert*  to  cooperate  closely  with 
lapaxvese  Identification  experts  and  to  tiae 
Japanese  data  Jointly  with  Canadian  and 
Swedish  data  in  research  in  the  field  of  kten- 
ilflcatlon  of  explosions  and  earthquakes.  The 
distinguished  Representative  of  Japan,  Am- 
bassador Nlslborl.  last  week  tabled  a  work- 
ing paper  outlining  an  agreement  on  such 
tripartite  cooperation  reached  In  a  recent 
meeting  In  Japan  of  Japanese.  Canadian  and 
Swedish  experts  (CCD/S76)  The  Swedish 
Oovemment  U  gratet lU  to  the  Government  of 
Japan  for  this  Inltlatlre. 

All  the  endeaTOurs  made  to  improve  verifi- 
cation capabilities,  some  of  which  have  Just 
been  mentioned,  would  greaUy  benefit  from 
some  specific  cooperation  from  the  testlxig 
powers.  In  particular  I  want  to  direct  some 
questions  to  the  US  delegation.  On  July  23 
last  yetu-  a  representative  of  the  US  Oovem- 
ment stated  at  a  Congressional  hearing  (Dr. 
Walske  before  Senator  Muakle's  Sub  Commit- 
tee on  Arms  Control.  Intemattonal  Iaw  and 
Organization)  that  the  US  ««pscU  to  enco*m- 
ter  three  unidentified  events  In  the  SoTlet 
Unkm  at  maemltudres  above  4.6  and  26  such 
events  at  magnitudes  above  4.  Tbese  numbers 
were  ottered  as  an  explanation  of  the  US  at- 
titude on  CTB  verification,  that  "some  on- 
site  inspection"  is  required.  We  and.  I  think, 
also  other  delegations  here  would  appreciate 
learnings  from  the  U8  delegation  about  the 
technical  detaUa  behind  these  numbers,  bo^ 
they  were  defined,  which  evenU  they  were 
related  to,  wbat  observations  were  employed. 
Such  Information  would  do  much  to  focus 
properly  the  scientific  Investigations  by  other 
States  to  tketp  us  understand  the  US  objec- 
tloas  correctly. 

This  qiMsUou  widens  to  become  ooe  of 
greater  polltlcai  slgnlf^c^"'^  It  corresponds 
to  the  sixth  and  last  In  my  catalogue  of  ques- 
tions on  May  4.  last  year,  questions  as  yet 
unanswered  by  the  testing  powers.  I  then 
asked  them  to  state  their  present  poattlona  as 
to  on-site  Inspection  obligatory  on  the  one 
hand  and  by  challenge  or  by  Invitation  on 
the  other.  In  tlie  records  from  tbe  Just  men- 
tioned very  interesting  hearings  the  phrase 
ts  used:  "a  oomprehenslTe  test  ban  treaty 
With  adequate  safeguards"  (p.  103).  Now,  we 
must  ask,  what  exactly  is  adequate,  in  tech- 
nical terms? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have,  according  to  tradi- 
tion, dwelt  on  the  selsmologlcal  means  for 
verifying  a  comprehensive  test  ban.  We  all 
know,  however,  that  other  means  also  exist, 
assisting  In  building  up  "adequate  safe- 
guards',  and  that  pMi;lcularly  the  major  test- 
ing powers  have  access  to  observations  frocn 
satellites,  which  are  becoming  increasingly 
more  informative.  The  time  seenos  to  have 
come  when  we — who  are  all  so  concerned  with 
a  test  ban  and  Its  verification — should  be  al- 
lowed to  share  this  knowledge.  I  ccMise- 
queutly  urge  the  delegations  of  US  and  USSR 
to  present  a  report  to  us  with  information 
as  to  the  monitoring  capabilities  of  satellites 
In  respect  to  nuclear  testing.  'Why  not  ar- 
range a  demonstration  with  pictures  and 
some  comments,  for  the  benefit  of  bringing 
all  members  of  the  CCD  up  to  date  on  the 
true  state  of  the  art  of  verification? 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  beginning  of  my 
statement  I  said  that  loglcaUy,  negotiaUons 
on  a  test  ban  should  constitute  the  very 
first  step  In  a  second  series  of  SALT.  But 
logic  evidently  Is  a  weak  weapon,  when  pow- 
ers are  bargaining  from  a  position  of 
strength.    However,   the    "moratorlvim'    of   5 


veais  which  Is  provided  foe  by  the  interim 
Moscow    agreement    on    stratsglc    oaenaive 

arms,  could  at  least  be  coupled  with  a  cor- 
respondliag  moratorium  on  nuclear  weapon 
testing.  The  distinguished  Representative  of 
Canada  in  his  statement  two  days  ago  spe- 
cifically referred  to  a  moratortom  solution  I 
could  support  It,  as  a  kind  of  seeond  best,  but 
I  want  also  to  point  out  that  coocludtng  a 
cotnpratieiwlvc  treaty,  aocoKdlng  to  the  Swed- 
ish draft,  which  provides  a  review  Confer- 
ence after  5  years  and  a  wlttudrawal  clause. 
would  in  reality  amount  to  very  much  the 
same  thing,  although  one  with  a  somewhat 
stronger  claim  on  perpetuation. 
All  I  have  said  to-day,  and  what  so  many 
at  ray  colleagues  have  said,  attempts  to  bring 
the  testing  powers  to  understand  how  earnest 
we  are  about  this  question  of  cessation  of 
nuclear  mvpaoA  tests.  The  UN  General  As  - 
sembly  has  also  (In  Resolution  XXVI/M*BC) 
laid  upon  the  nuclear  weapons  states  In  the 
CCD  the  responsibility  to  make  specific  pro- 
posals for  an  underground  test  ban.  We  have 
the  right  to  ask  that  such  proposals  should 
be  forthcoming  very  soon,  as  an  account  of 
them  has  to  be  included  In  our  report  to 
the  UN. 

Exstsrr  1 
AsCKMSMKirr  No.  144S 

At  the  end  of  the  resolution,  add  a  new 
section  as  foUows: 

Sac.  — .  Pursuant  to  paragraph  six  of  the 
Declaration  of  Basic  Principles  of  Mutual 
Relations  Between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Sortet  Socialist 
Republics  signed  by  President  NUon  and 
General  Secretary  Brezhnev  at  Moscow  on 
May  29.  1972,  which  states  that  ~The  parties 
will  ooatlnus  tfaelr  efforts  to  limit  armaments 
on  a  bliaterai  as  vmU  as  on  a  multilateral 
basis":  Coogreas  urges  the  President  of  the 
United  States  (1>  to  propoee  an  Immediate 
moratorium  on  underground  nuclear  weap- 
cms  testing  to  remain  In  effect  so  long  as  the 
Sonet  Union  abstains  and  (2)  to  set  tixMx 
promptly  a  new  propose  to  the  Government 
of  the  Unkm  of  Sonet  Sodallst  Bepubtios 
and  other  nations  for  a  permanent  treaty  to 
ban  all  nuclear  weapons  tests. 


3327)  to  amend  Uie  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act  to  provide  aMietainne  and  eaoour- 
fUfwawt  far  tbe  eatatoliehment  and  ex- 
P^niriii  of  tieaith  maintenance  orga- 
r,w«ti/».«  health  care  reeouroefi,  and  the 
establtehment  of  a  Qoality  Health  Care 
Conmussirai.  and  for  other  purposes. 


FURTHER  CONTINUING  APPROFRI- 
ATIONB,  1873 — AMKNDliCENT 

AMENVICXirr   NO.    144S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CITRTIS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Baker, 
Mr.  Beixmon,  Mr.  BuciCLrr.  Mr.  Dole, 
Mr.  DoimncK,  Mr.  Eastxamd,  Mr.  Pah- 
NiN,  Mr.  Goujwaixa,  Mr.  Hansbh.  Mr. 
Hatfiixd.  Mr.  Haoska,  Mr.  Joidak  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Jorsan  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Pacxwood,  Mr.  PiAKaoM,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Tatt,  Mr.  Thurmond,  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Mr.  Saxai)  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (HJ.  Res.  1278)  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDmONAL  COSPONBOH8  OP  AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMnrDMXOTT  i*o.  i«ec 
At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Jordan )  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Panndj) 
were  added  as  cosponaors  of  amendment 
No.  1406  Intended  to  be  propoced  to  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  241)  author- 
izing the  President  to  approire  an  interim 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics.   

NOTICE  OP  HKARINa  CONCKRNINa 
THE  ELIOIBILITY  OF  CERTAIN 
FHUIT  FOR  MARKETINa  ORDERS 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Cart^na.  Mr. 
President,  I  heceby  announce  the  Sub- 
comBiittee  on  Agrteultutal  Production. 
UttJ^^Piin^f  and  SUblltgattnn  ol  Prices 
will  hokl  a  hearing  Tfaundar,  Septembo- 
7.  on  S.  1241  and  HJl.  14016.  to  make 
pears  for  canning  and  freeaing  eligible 
for  martetlxw  orders.  Tte  hearing  will 
be  in  room  334.  Old  Senate  Office  Buakl- 
ing,  beginning  at  10  ajn.  Anyone  wishing 
to  testify  should  oontact  the  committee 
clerk  as  soon  as  possible. 


HEALTH  MAINTENANCE  ORGANIZA- 
TION AND  RESOURCES  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACT— AMENDMENT 

AKETTDMEKT   NO.    1*4  7 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Beall.  Mr.  Packwood,  and  Mr,  Tatt* 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  them  jointly  to  the  bill  <S. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  GRAVEL  AND  BREWSTER 
CASES:  AN  ASSAULT  ON  CON- 
GRESBIONAL  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  over  a 
month  ago  the  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  two  decisions.  UnxUd  States  v. 
Grarel,  40  UJ3i.W.  5063  (UjS.  June  29. 
1972)  and  Vmted  States  r.  Bretuter.  40 
UBJu-W.  5016  (UB.  Jmie  29,  1972).  I 
withheld  any  comment  on  theae  deci- 
sioDS  until  I  had  had  sufficient  time  to 
assess  what  the  Court  had  actually  decid- 
ed and  the  practical  impUcadon  <rf  these 
decisions.  I  have  reached  the  conclusion, 
whicii  I  Intend  to  demonstrate,  that  the 
Court's  action  presents  a  clear  and  pres- 
ent threat  to  the  continued  independ- 
ence of  Congress  as  a  coordinate  branch 
of  Government.  In  doing  so.  I  intend  no 
personal  attack,  but  exercise  my  right 
as  a  citizen  and  as  a  U.S.  Senator  to 
comment  upon  the  actions  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  As  Justice  Frankfurter 
once  observed,  such  constructi\'e  criti- 
cism can  be  of  great  value  to  the  Court: 

Judges  as  persons,  or  courts  as  institutions, 
are  entitled  to  no  greater  immtinity  from 
criticism  than  other  persons  or  InstltutltwiB 
.  I J  Judges  must  be  kept  mindful  of  their 
ilmltatloos  and  at  their  nltlmate  pnbUc 
responslbnity  by  a  vlgarous  slwieni  <rf  criti- 
cism expresaed  with  oandor  however  blunt. 

On  March  23  the  Senate  adopted  Sen- 
ate Resolution  280  authorizing  a  commit- 
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tee  of  Senators  to  file  an  amicus  curiae 
brief  In  the  Supreme  Comt  in  the  Gravel 
caae.  The  Senate  took  this  action  because 
the  case  Involved  an  interpretation  of 
article  I.  secUon  6,  of  the  Constitution, 
the  so-called  speech  or  debate  clause. 
This  provision  of  the  Constitution  U  of 
vital  concern  to  the  Senate  because  it  is 
a  bulwark  of  the  separation  of  powers 
between  the  three  branches  of  Govern- 
ment, protecting  Members  of  Congress 
from  intimidation  by  the  Executive  or 
the  judiciary  through  the  device  of  judi- 
cial Inquiry  into  legislative  activity.  In 
the  words  of  the  resolution,  the  Senate 
feared  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  decid- 
ing the  case  might  "Impsdr  the  constitu- 
tional independence  £ind  prerogatives  of 
every  Individual  Senator,  and  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole." 

The  Senate's  fears  were  well  foimded. 
for  on  Jime  29  the  Supreme  Court  did 
just  that.  In  handing  down  its  decisions 
In  Gravel  and  Brewster,  which  also  in- 
volved an  interpretation  of  the  speech 
or  debate  clause,  the  Court  attempted 
the  flrst  broad-scale  restriction  in  the 
scope  of  the  protection  provided  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  by  the  clause  since  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  In  these 
cases  the  new  majority  on  the  Court  has 
tinkered  with  the  very  heart  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  fear  that  these  decisions  may 
open  the  door  to  intimidation  of  Congress 
by  the  other  two  branches  of  Govern- 
ment. The  decisions  do  indeed  impair  the 
constitutional  independence  and  prerog- 
atives of  every  mdividual  Senator  and 
of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  to  a  degree  none 
of  us  anticipated  when  the  resolution  was 
adopted. 

Since  its  framing,  the  Constitution  has 
clothed  Members  of  Congress  with  the 
"speech  or  debate"  immunity  so  that  they 
might  conduct  the  pubhcs  business  with 
candor  and  independence.  The  Court's 
recent  decisions  have  so  restricted  this 
immunity  that  Members  of  Congress  can 
no  longer  Independently  acquire  infor- 
mation on  the  activity  of  the  executive 
branch  nor  inform  their  constituents  of 
their  findings  without  risking  criminal 
prosecution.  Indeed  as  a  result  of  these 
decisions  it  is  even  possible  that  in  cer- 
tain situations  a  Member's  speech  or  vote 
on  the  floor  may  subject  him  to  inquiry 
and  intimidation  by  the  executive  or  ju- 
dicial branch.  These  two  decisions  repre- 
sent Important  defeats  for  Congress  auid 
constitute  a  further  deterioration  of  its 
power  and  independence  in  relation  to 
the  executive  and  judicial  branches. 

THK   COOTIT'8  VIIW   OF   THI   POUCY   AND   ORIGINS 
or    THB    "SPeSCH     0«    OEBATB"    CLACSE 

The  Pramers  placed  the  "speech  or 
debate"  clause  in  the  Constitution  to 
remedy  a  very  specific  evil.  Fresh  in  their 
minds  was  the  history  of  harassment  by 
English  kings  and  their  judges  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  who  spoke  out  in  the 
course  of  their  legislative  activities  in  a 
manner  embarrassing  to  the  Crown.  The 
legislative  immunity  grows  out  of  that 
turbulent  period  in  English  history 
marked  by  the  Glorious  Revolution  and 
the  beheading  of  Charles  the  First.  In- 
deed, one  reason  Charles  the  First  lost 
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his  heawl  was  his  imprisonment  of  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  who  oppo.sed  his  over- 
seas military  campaigns. 

Justice  Frankfurter  related  the  his- 
tory and  origins  of  legislative  immunity 
to  the  "speech  or  debate"  clause  in  his 
excellent  opinion  m  the  case  of  Tenney  v. 
Brandhove.  341  U.S.  367,  372     1971 ' 

In  1868.  arter  a  long  and  bitter  struggle. 
Parliament  Anally  laid  the  ghost  of  Charles  I, 
who  had  prosecuted  3ir  John  EUlot  and 
others  ror  seditious"  speech  m  Parlia- 
ment. .  .  In  1S89.  the  BlUs  ol  Righta  de- 
clared in  unequivocal  language;  'That  the 
Preedom  of  Speech,  and  Debate  or  proceed- 
ing in  Parliament,  ought  not  u>  oe  impeached 
or  questioned  in  any  Court  or  Place  out  ol 
Parliament."  1  Wm.  &  Mary  Seas.  2.  Ch.  2. 

Freedom  of  speech  and  action  In  the  legis- 
lature was  taken  as  a  matter  of  course  by 
those  who  severed  the  Colonies  from  the 
crown  and  founded  our  Nation.  It  was 
deemed  so  essential  for  representatives  of  the 
people  that  it  was  written  Into  the  Articles 
at  Confederation  and  later  into  the  Consti- 
tution. .  . 

The  reason  for  the  privilege  Is  clear.  It 
was  well  summarized  by  James  Wilson,  an 
Influential  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Detail  which  was  responsible  for  the  pro- 
vision in  the  Federal  Constitution.  "In  order 
to  enable  and  encourage  a  representative  of 
the  public  to  discharge  hU  public  trust  with 
flnnuess  and  success.  It  is  Indispensably 
necessary  that  he  should  enjoy  the  fullest 
liberty  of  speech,  and  that  he  should  be 
protected  from  the  resentment  of  everyone, 
however  powerful,  to  whom  the  exercise  of 
that  liberty  may  occasion  offence  "  II  Works 
of  James  Wilson  (.\iidrews  ed.  1896)  38. 

Until  the  advent  of  the  present  activist 
majority,  the  Supreme  Court  has  relied 
heavily  upon  this  history  to  derive  the 
meaning  of  the  clause.  When  I  refer  to  a 
court  as  "activist"  I  mean  a  court  which 
ignores  the  history  or  policy  or  settled 
precedents  behind  a  particular  clause  ol 
the  Constitution  or  statute  which  it  is 
interpreting.  The  Supreme  Court  can  be 
labeled  "activist"  whether  it  is  popularly 
considered  "liberal. "  as  was  the  Warren 
court,  or  as  conservative.  And  whether  as 
a  liberal  activist  Court  or  as  a  conserv- 
ative activist  Court,  the  vice  is  the  same. 
An  activist  Court  puts  its  own  views  on 
what  the  Justices  beUeve  the  Constitu- 
tion should  say  above  what  the  Constitu- 
tion in  fact  does  say.  When  the  Court 
does  this,  whether  by  a  5-4  vote  or  even 
by  a  9-0  vote,  it  is  placing  itself  above 
the  Constitution.  It  is  not  interpreting 
and  applying,  but  rewriting. 

An  unfortunate  example  of  an  activist 
Court  at  work  is  found  in  the  majonty 
opinion  in  Brewster,  written  by  Chief 
Justice  Bxirger  who  was  joined  by  Jus- 
tices Stewart.  Marshall.  Blackmun, 
Powell,  and  Rehnquist.  There  the  ma- 
jority concluded  that  the  English  history 
which  gave  rise  to  article  I.  section  6 
of  the  Constitution  was  no  longer  dis- 
positive in  interpreting  the  "speech  or 
debate  "  clause.  It  was  satisfied  that  "our 
history  does  not  reflect  a  catalog  of 
abuses  at  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
that  gave  rise  to  the  privilege  in  Eng- 
land "  The  Court  lias  convemently  re- 
written American  history.  As  Senator 
Gravel's  brief  explained  to  the  Court, 
during  the  infamous  -aUen-sedltion"  pe- 
riod the  Federalist  admtolstratlon  used 


the  judiciary  to  intimidate  anti-Federal- 
ist Congressmen.  For  example,  in  1798 
Matthew  Lyon,  a  key  Member  of  Con- 
gress, was  convicted  and  sentenced  be- 
fore a  biased  Federalist  judge  who  was 
motivated  by  purely  partisan  political 
considerations.  The  judge  would  not  even 
allow  Lyon  time  to  prepare  his  defense. 
In  1797  a  grand  jury  under  the  super- 
vision of  another  Federalist  judge,  con- 
ducted an  inquisition  of  an  anti-Federal- 
ist Congressman  for  sedition  in  send- 
ing a  newsletter  to  his  constituents  crit- 
ical of  the  administration's  war  policy. 
Thomas  JefTerson  considered  the  grand 
jury's  action  to  be  a  blatant  violation  of 
the  "speech  or  debate"  clause  and  sug- 
gested that  the  grand  jurors  should  be 
arrested  and  imprisoned  for  this  "great 
crime  wicked  in  its  purpose,  and  mortal 
in  its  consequences." 

Of  course,  even  if  the  Court  were  cor- 
rect about  its  history,  its  statement 
would  be  of  little  comfort.  My  fears 
would  not  be  allayed  by  the  knowledge 
that  until  now  most  administrations 
have  exercised  great  restraint  in  haul- 
ing legislators  they  do  not  like  mto  court. 
Effective  separation  of  powers  between 
branches  of  government  must  rest  not 
only  upon  good  faith  and  great  expecta- 
tions, but  also  on  the  firm  bedrock  of 
the  ConstitutiMi. 

Every  Court  imtil  this  one  has  been 
sobered  by  this  history  and  has  been 
sensitive  to  the  criticsa  role  that  the 
Court  plays  in  our  constitutional  system 
when  it  applies  this  clause.  Every  other 
Court  has  recognized  that  when  it  is 
called  upon  to  mterpret  the  meamng 
of  this  clause  the  Court  acts  as  the 
eruardlan  of  a  truly  Independent  legisla- 
tive branch,  composed  of  Members  who 
feel  free  to  engage  in  robust  and  candid 
debate  and  action  in  regard  to  the  other 
branches  of  government — Members  who 
are  only  responsible  in  their  actions  to 
the  Congress  itself  and  to  their  consUtu- 
ents  and  not  to  the  executive  branch. 
Therefore,  in  the  past,  when  a  Federal 
court  has  been  asked  to  Interpret  the 
clause  it  has  viewed  as  its  primary  re- 
.sponsibility  the  preservation  of  an  in- 
dependent legislature. 

The  present  Court  is  the  first  to  con- 
clude that  this  scheme  for  policing  mis- 
behavior by  Members  of  Congress  is  un- 
workable, that  Congress  and  the  constit- 
uents are  incapable  or  reluctant  to 
punish  misbehavior,  and  that  the  Judi- 
ciary and  the  Executive  must  fill  the 
breach.  Where  earlier  Courts  avoided 
any  Interpretation  that  might  allow  in- 
timidation of  Members  of  Congress,  the 
majority  in  Brewster  virtually  ignores 
this  consideration.  Instead,  it  writes 
much  about  the  supposed  procedural  ad- 
vantages that  Congressmen  will  enjoy  in 
the  Federal  courts,  and  it  questions  the 
Integrity  and  fairness  of  this  body  by 
suggesting  that  justice  will  not  be  done  if 
we  rely  on  the  Senate's  explicit  duty  un- 
der the  Constitution  to  discipline  its  own 
Members.  According  to  the  majority: 

It  Is  also  suggested  that  even  If  we  Inter- 
preted the  Clause  broadly  so  as  to  exempt 
from  all  Inquiry  all  matters  having  any  rela- 
tionship  to   the   legislative   process,   mlscon- 
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duct  of  Members  would  not  necessarUy  go  un- 
punished because  each  House  la  empowered 
to  diaclpllne  lt«  Members.  Article  I,  5  6,  does 
mdeed  empower  each  House  to  "determine 
the  rules  of  its  ProceedlngB,  pxinlsh  Its  Mem- 
bers for  disorderly  behavior,  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  two  tblrtls,  expel  a  Member," 
but  Congrees  Is  Ill-equipped  to  tnveetlgate, 
try,  and  punish  Its  Members  for  a  wide  range 
of  behavior  that  is  loosely  and  IncldentaUy 
related  to  the  legislative  process. 

In  its  opinion — 

The  accused  Member  Is  judged  by  no 
specifically  articulated  standards  and  Is  at 
the  mercy  of  an  almost  unbridled  discretion 
of  the  chargmg  body  that  functions  at  once 
as  accuser,  prosecutor.  Judge  and  Jury  from 
whoee  decision  there  Is  po  established  right 
of  review. 

This  demonstrates  that  the  Justices 
who  joined  in  the  majority  believe  that  a 
better  scheme  of  disciplining  Members 
would  be  to  subject  them  to  the  process 
of  criminal  law.  This  is  evidently  the  way 
they  balance  the  conflicting  interests  in- 
volved. But  these  Justices  ignore  the  sim- 
ple fact  that  the  Pounding  Fathers  have 
already  made  an  explicit  choice.  Their 
decision,  expressed  in  the  clear  words  of 
the  Constitution,  was  to  have  legislators 
forgo  any  such  supposed  procedural  ad- 
vantages in  favor  of  allocating  the  juris- 
diction to  discipline  to  the  Congress  and 
to  the  voters.  This,  unfortunately,  is  an 
example  of  how  a  Court  ignores  the  ex- 
plicit words  and  policy  of  the  Constitu- 
tion in  favor  of  what  the  Jiistlces  believe 
it  would  have  been  better  for  the  Consti- 
tution to  provide.  Not  only  is  the  Court's 
concern  about  the  due  process  rights 
of  Congressmen  irrelevant,  but  it  results 
in  the  emasculation  of  the  "speech  or 
debate"  clause.  Indeed,  most  Members 
of  Congress  would  much  prefer  to  be 
tried  by  the  Congress  or  their  constit- 
uents for  their  alleged  misbehavior,  as 
provided  in  the  Constitution,  than  by  a 
"vindictive  Executive  or  a  hostile  Judi- 
ciary." 

Earlier  Courts,  concerned  about  the 
continued  independence  of  Congress, 
have  felt  it  necessary  to  give  the  clause 
the  broadest  possible  interpretation. 
Chief  Justice  Burger,  in  his  majority 
opinion  In  Brewster,  was  not  concerned 
with  these  prior  judicial  expressions.  He 
felt  that: 

The  contention  for  a  broader  interpretation 
of  the  privilege  draws  essentially  on  the  flavor 
of  the  rhetoric  and  the  sweep  of  the  language 
used  by  the  courts,  not  on  the  precise  words 
used  in  any  prior  case,  and  svirely  not  on  the 
sense  of  those  earlier  cases,  fairly  read. 

He  thus  rationalized  away  the  im- 
portant policies  and  principles  by  which 
the  clause  has  been  understood  by  all 
Supreme  Courts  until  this  one  by  the 
simple  and  unconvincing  device  of  label- 
ing the  Court's  past  precedents  as  mere 
rhetoric  and  sweeping  language. 

This  Court,  clearly  imconcemed  about 
traditional  policy  considerations,  has 
utilized  a  mechanistic  logic.  Having  de- 
cided upon  its  conclusion  that  any  al- 
legedly misbehaving  Congressman  be- 
longs in  the  Federal  courts,  it  has  at- 
tempted to  justify  its  conclusions  via 
arbitrary  legal  distinctions  and  conclu- 


sionary  labels.  For  example,  in  Oravel. 
Justice  White,  writing  for  a  majority 
composed  of  himself,  the  Chief  Justice, 
and  Justices  BlackXDtm,  Powell,  and 
Rehnquist,  decided  that  the  clause  did 
not  apply  and  that  the  junior  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  his  aide  did  not  deserve 
the  protections  of  the  Constitution.  In 
doing  so  the  majority  contrived  an  arbi- 
trary definition  of  "legislative  activity." 
It  proceeded  to  denominate  the  Seiutor's 
activity — investigating  the  Executive 
branch  and  informing  the  American  peo- 
ple of  the  facts — as  "nonlegislatlve,"  even 
though  it  was  activity  that  legislators  do 
every  day,  as  part  of  Congress'  legislative 
oversight  fimctlon,  and  even  though  It 
involved  a  question  that  has  dominated 
our  national  and  legislative  concern  for 
yean — the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Before  engaging  in  detailed  critique  of 
the  Cotirt's  emasciilation  of  the  "speech 
or  debate"  clause,  let  me  review  the  facts 
that  precipitated  these  decisions. 

TH«    FACTWAl.    SBTniTO 

The  Brewster  case  involved  the  alleged 
solicitation  and  acceptance  of  a  bribe  by 
j^rmer  U.S.  Senator  Daniel  B.  Brewster, 
of  Maryland.  A  1969  indictment  charged 
that  Senator  Brewster  as  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  had  been  influenced  in  his 
actions  on  legislation  proposing  changes 
in  postal  rates  as  a  result  of  a  $24,000 
bribe  from  the  mail-order  company  of 
Spiegel  Inc.  The  district  judge  dismissed 
the  indictment  against  the  former  Sen- 
ator on  the  ground  that  he  was  immune 
from  prosecution  under  the  "speech  or 
debate"  clause.  The  Supreme  Court  re- 
versed by  simply  concluding  that  the 
bribery  could  be  proved  without  relying 
on  the  evidence  of  protected  activity,  that 
is,  the  vote  on  the  postal  rates. 

ITie  Gravel  case  involved  Senator 
Mike  Gravel's  reading  of  the  "Pentagon 
Spiegel,  Inc.  The  district  judge  dismissed 
lie  Works  Subconmiittee  on  Public 
Buildings  and  Grounds  and  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  dociunents  in  the  subcom- 
mittee record.  TTie  case  arose  out  of  the 
attempt  by  a  Federal  grand  jury  in 
Boston  to  inquire  Into  the  matters  re- 
lating to  the  public  disclosure  of  the 
papers,  and  its  subpena  of  an  aide  to  the 
Senator.  Senator  Gkavxl  moved  to  in- 
tervene in  the  aide's  motion  to  quash 
the  subpena — asserting  immunity  under 
the  "speech  or  debate"  clause  on  behalf 
of  the  aide. 

Although  the  Senator  failed  to  quash 
the  subpena  against  his  aide,  the  lower 
Federal  courts  granted  a  protective  order 
precluding  questioning  of  the  Senator  or 
any  member  of  his  staff  about  the  sub- 
committee meeting,  including  the  acqul- 
fcitlon  and  subsequent  publications  by 
Beacon  Press  of  the  papers  and  the  pro- 
ceedings before  the  subconunittee.  The 
court  of  appeals  based  its  order  on  its 
conclusion  that  the  aide  and  Senator 
Gbavel  enjoy  similar  immunities  imder 
the  clause  and  on  a  common  law  privi- 
lege akin  to  that  accorded  executive 
and  judicial  officials  to  protect  them 
from  liability  for  official  conduct. 


THE  xsaxTsa  aaroax  thx  codbt 

Tliere  were  several  different  issues  be- 
fore the  court  in  each  of  these  two  caaes. 
However,  the  fundamental  question  fac- 
ing the  court  in  both  cases  was  the  same, 
a  question  of  jurisdiction— whether  in- 
quiry into  certain  behavior  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  could  be  conducted  by 
the  executive  aod  judicial  braaches  or 
whether  the  separation  of  powen  con- 
cept and  the  "speech  or  debate"  clause 
require  that  the  inquiry  remain  the  ex- 
clusive responsibility  of  the  legislative 
branch.  Since  both  cases  involve  this 
general  question,  since  the  same  Justices 
determined  the  outcome  in  both  cases. 
and  since  both  cases  were  considered 
and  handed  down  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  consider  both  the  decisions  as  an 
integrated  whole. 

The  overall  question  of  what  activity 
falls  within  the  clause  and  within  the 
exclusive  jurisdictlcm  of  Congress  took 
three  forms  in  these  cases. 

First,  in  the  Gravel  case,  the  Court 
had  to  decide  whether  aides  to  Members 
of  Congress  enjoy  the  same  immunity 
under  the  clause  as  the  Member  himself. 

Second,  in  Gravel  and  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent in  Brewster,  the  Court  had  to  de- 
termine exactly  what  was  "legislative  ac- 
tivity" and  thereby  protected  by  the 
clause.  More  precisely,  the  Court  had  to 
determine  whether  a  Member  was  en- 
gaged in  legislative  activity  when  he  ac- 
quired infonnatlon  on  the  activities  of 
the  Executive  and  informed  his  constitu- 
ents of  his  findings. 

Finally,  in  Brewster  the  Court  was  con- 
cerned with  the  extent  to  which  a  Fed- 
eral court  could  indirectly  question  a 
Senator  on  concededly  protected  activ- 
ity— the  casting  of  vote — without  vio- 
lating the  clause. 

The  Court  decided  the  first  issue — 
whether  aids  enjoyed  the  same  immu- 
nity as  their  legislator-employer — ^in  the 
affirmative.  Although  the  Court  refused 
to  recognize  the  common  law  privilege 
created  by  the  court  of  appeals  in  the 
Grav^  case,  it  did  conclude  for  consti- 
tutional reasons  that  the  immunity  of  an 
aide  is  identical  to  that  of  the  Seimtor.  In 
the  Court's  words  the  clause  provides  im- 
munity to  the  aide  where  his  conduct 
would  be  a  protected  legislative  act  if 
performed  by  the  Member  himself.  How- 
ever, this  concession  by  t^  Court  is  of 
little  significance  because  what  the  Court 
gave  with  one  hand  it  more  than  took 
away  with  the  other.  While  the  Court 
concluded  that  an  aide  enjoyed  immunity 
equal  to  that  of  his  Senator,  it  so  re- 
stricted the  immimity  enjoyed  by  the 
Senator  as  to  make  it  largely  worthless 
to  the  Senator  or  his  aide.  It  decided  in 
the  Gravel  case  that  the  acquisition  of 
information  in  preparation  for  a  legis- 
lative hearing  and  the  publication  of  the 
hearing  thereafter  are  ix>t  protected  ac- 
tivities. And,  in  Brewster,  it  held  that 
even  a  protected  activity  such  as  voting  is 
still  siibject  to  inquiry  \xy  the  Court  or 
the  executive  branch. 

Under  these  decisions,  no  activity  is 
protected  except  the  narrowly  defined 
casting  of  a  vote  or  the  giving  of  a  speech 
before  the  House  or  in  committee.  No 
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preparmtory  acts  leiwllng  up  to  a  pro- 
tected actlvttjr  any  longer  are  immune 
under  the  clause.  A  Senator  U  unpro- 
tected when  he  obtain*  InlormaUon  for 
use  In  a  speech  or  a  hearing  or  when  he 
attempU  to  bring  the  result  of  his  legU- 
latlve  activity  or  that  of  the  whole  body 
to  the  attention  of  the  public.  Further, 
e\en  the  narrow  range  of  activity  still 
protected  after  these  dec IaImis— voting 
and  speaking  on  the  floor — are  subject 
to  question  if  the  executive  or  the  judi- 
ciary can  find  a  possibility  of  an  illegal 
act.  So.  in  eirect,  not  even  voting  and 
official  speaking  are  any  longer  covered 
by  the  clause. 

ACQinamoN  or  infohmation  akd  poblication 
or  rnroiNca  bt  membbrs  of  concriss 
The  Critical  Issue  before  the  Court  in 
Gravel  was  whether  the  acquisition  of 
the  Pentagon  Papers  and  the  publication 
of  the  committee  record  were  beyond  in- 
quiry. The  Court  decided  these  viUl  is- 
sues in  favor  of  itself  and  the  executive 
branch  and  against  the  Congress.  In  the 
Court's  view  alleged  misbehavior  involv- 
ing acquisition  and  publication  of  infor- 
mation by  a  Congressman  is  no  longer  to 
be  policed  just  by  the  Congress  and  the 
voters  but  now  falls  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  courts.  The  Court 
speciflcaUy  held  that  whUe  a  Member 
cannot  be  asked  about  a  committee 
meeting  or  hearing  he  can  be  questioned 
on  how  he  obtained  materials  for  the 
hearing  and  how  he  secured  unofficial 
publication  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
heading  or  meeting. 

In  Qravel  the  Court  excluded  acquisi- 
tion and  republication  from  the  protec- 
tion of  the  "speech  or  debate"  clause  be- 
rause  these  matters  did  not  fall  withm 
its  new  artificial  definition  of  "legisla- 
tive activity."  According  to  the  Court  the 
only  activity  which  Is  "legislative"  and 
therefore  entitled  to  protection  is  that 
which  is  "an  Integral  pwrt  of  the  delib- 
erative and  commimicatlve  process  by 
which  Members  participate  in  commit- 
tee and  House  proceedings  with  respect 
to  the  consideration  and  passage  or  re- 
jection of  proposed  legislation  or  with 
respect  to  other  matters  which  the  Con- 
stitution places  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
either  House."  In  other  words,  five  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  none  of 
whom  has  spent  any  time  in  Congress, 
have  concluded  that  the  acquisition  of 
information  for  hearings  and  the  com- 
munication of  the  results  of  hearings  to 
the  public  are  not  "integral"  parts  of  the 
legislative  process. 

This  definition  of  "legislative  activity" 
reflects  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
things  essential  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. As  we  an  know,  the  formulation. 
cooBlderation.  and  passage  at  legislation 
involves  much  more  than  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill,  a  few  speeches,  and  a  vote. 
The  Washington  Post  in  an  editorial  crit- 
ical at  these  decisions  on  July  15  made 
this  point  q\ilte  foroefuUy: 

This  (tociaioa  L>  SKtncneljr  troubling  be- 
oauae  It  ctodves,  in  effect  tli»t  the  only  oom- 
muolcaUon*  enoenHal  to  Um  leglsUtt*«  proc- 

aaa  are  tbose  amoog  i, tiii— i>in.  "nn*  rele- 

gMe*  to  a  teaaar  realm  ttte  oonstanti.  obum- 
tng    traffic    in    Ktaaa   aod   opUUooa    between 


can«readcaea  and  citizens.  Yet  this  commu- 
nlcAtlon  la  central  lo  the  idea  and  function- 
ing of  repreeentatlve  goverament.  uot 
peripheral  as  the  court  seems  u>  think 

To  my  mind.  Cliief  Justice  Parsons 
had  a  much  more  realistic  view  of  the 
legislative  process  when  he  defined  the 
scope  of  activity  protected  by  legislative 
privilege  m  the  seminal  case  of  Coffin  v 
Coffin.  4  Mass.  1.  27     1808)  : 

Por  every  thing  said  or  done  by  him.  aa  a 
repreeentaiive.  ui  the  exercise  ol  the  func- 
aons  of  that  office,  without  inquiring 
whether  the  exercise  waa  regular  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  house,  or  irregular  and 
against  their  rules 

According  to  Chief  Justice  Parsons, 
"legislative  activity"  is  what  wc  as  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  do  as  representatives  of 
our  constituents.  If  we  feel  that  we  are 
representing  our  constituents  by  investi- 
gating the  executive  branch  s  conduct  of 
a  foreign  war.  as  an ti- Federalist  Con- 
t;tessmen  did  during  Federalist  adminis- 
trations m  tlie  late  1700s.  that  is  legis- 
lative activity  and  beyond  inquiry  in  a 
Federal  court.  If  we  want  to  inform  our 
constituents  of  the  findings  in  our  inves- 
tigations, that  is  also  legislative  activity 
and  beyond  inquiry  by  a  Federal  court. 
Of  course,  we  are  not  unaccountable  in 
making  this  judgment  or  in  the  perform- 
ance of  these  legislative  activities.  Our 
constituents  can  vote  us  out  of  ofHce  if 
they  decide  that  such  activity  does  not 
represent  their  interests  And  the  Senate 
can  establish  rules  and  penalize  us  for 
activity  it  deenxs  inappropriate  But  the 
Supreme  Court  can  contrive  no  defini- 
tion which  wiU  convince  me  that  it  is  ap- 
propriate for  any  Federal  court  or  grand 
jury  to  inquire  into  such  legislative  ac- 
tivity as  obtaimng  Information  about  the 
functioning  of  the  executive  branch  and 
informing  the  public  of  the  actions  of 
its  Government. 

What  I  have  just  stated  has  been  the 
unquestioned  law  of  this  land  for  almost 
two  centuries.  Indeed  the  Supreme  Court 
has  frequently  relied  on  Justice  Parson  s 
formulation  legr..  Kilboume  v.  Thomp- 
son. 103  U.S.  168   1 1880'  '. 

There  is  very  disturbing  language  In 
these  opinions,  language  which  illustrates 
a  lack  of  appreciation  of  what  is  essential 
to  the  legislative  function.  Although  the 
Brewster  decision  does  not  turn  on  what 
is  and  what  is  not  legislative  activity,  the 
majority  felt  compelled  to  expotmd  on 
the  subject.  £>espite  the  fact  that  it  Is 
all  dicta,  the  Court's  reasoiung  reveals 
its  attitude  toward  Congress  and  perhaps 
explains  the  real  reason  why  the  Court 
stripped  Congress  of  immunity  for  ac- 
quisition and  publication  in  Gravel. 

It  was  in  the  context  of  this  umieces- 
sary  dicta  in  Brewster  that  the  Court  ex- 
pressed Its  view  that  Congress  Is  inca- 
pable of  dlsclpllng  its  own  Members  tn  a 
wise  manner  and  that  Congress  could  not 
provide  all  the  protections  that  a  Federal 
court  could  in  disciplining  misbehavior. 

But  to  my  mind,  the  most  serious  af- 
front to  this  body  occurred  in  the  Courts 
categorization  in  Brewster  between  pro- 
tected and  nonprotected  activity.  Going 
beyond  the  definition  it  adopted  in 
Gravel  as  to  wtiat  is  and  what  i;i  not 


legislative  activity,  the  Court  further 
distinguishes  between  what  It  believes  to 
be  "political"  activity  and  "legislative" 
activity.  The  majority  would  not  protect 
what  it  calls  political  activity  or  "er- 
rands '  performed  by  Congressmen: 

These  include  a  wide  range  of  legitimate 
"errands"  performed  for  conatituenta,  the 
malilnit  of  appointments  with  government 
agencies,  assistance  in  securing  government 
coutract.s.  preparing  .so-called  "news  letters  ' 
to  constituents,  news  releases,  speeches  de- 
livered outside  the  Congress.  .  They  are 
performed  In  part  because  they  have  come  to 
be  expected  by  constituents  and  because  they 
are  a  means  of  developing  continuing  sup- 
port for  future  elections. 

In  essence,  the  majority  Ijelieves  that 
those  activities  we  do  on  behalf  of  our 
constituents  are  for  our  own  personal 
advancement,  that  is,  for  increasing  our 
chances  of  reelection.  It  regards  them  as 
•political"  and  therefore  not  entitled  to 
protection.  It  demeans  many  legitimate 
acts  we  perform  in  our  representative 
capacity  or  as  ombudsmen  between  the 
people  and  their  government  by  labeling 
them  as  "errands"  and  assuming  that 
they  are  performed  for  bt«e  political 
reasons. 

Of   course,   the   offensiveness   of   the 
Court's  reasoning  pales  in  comparison  to 
the  effect  of  the  decision  upon  the  scope 
of  protection  provided  by  the  clause.  As 
a  result  of  these  decisions  the  only  ac- 
tivities which  are  protected  from  inquirj' 
are  the  actual  proceedings  in  committee 
and  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress.  And 
even  these  activities  are  not  fully  pro- 
tected, as  I  will  make  clear  in  a  moment. 
The  effect  of  that  narrow  view  of  the 
clause  is  to  cut  oflf  the  Congress  from  all 
access  to  critical  information  about  the 
doings  of  the  executive  branch  and  to 
hinder  the  vital  function  of  publicizing 
executive  action  for  the  benefit  of  the 
pubUc's  knowledge.  In  holding  that  the 
Boston   grand  jury   could  inquire  into 
Senator  Gravel's  acquisition  of  materials 
for   his   hearing,   the   Court   effectively 
blinds  Congress  to  all  information  except 
that  officially  disclosed  by  the  Executive. 
A  Government  bureaucrat  who  decides 
to  withhold  a  document  or  label  it  "top 
secret,"  whether  it  be  a  battle  plan  or  a 
report  on  corruption  in  the  administra- 
tion, renders  Congress  helpless.  For  as  a 
result  of  these  decisions,  neither  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  nor  his  aide  may  obtain 
a  copy  of  the  document  or  inform  the 
American  people  of  its  contents  without 
risking    criminal    prosecution.    Coupled 
with  the  increasing  difficulty  that  Con- 
gress meets  in  getting  necessary  infor- 
mation from  the  administration  because 
of  its  assertion  of  executive  privilege, 
these  decisions   will  severely  limit  the 
effective  functioning  of  the  legislative 
branch,  and  further  serve  to  increase  the 
dominance  of  the  Executive. 

Ironically,  as  these  decisions  severely 
limit  the  constitutional  powers  of  Con- 
gress, the  privilege  enjoyed  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive— a  privilege  which  exists  as  a 
matter  of  practice  only  and  which  la 
without  explicit  constitutional  author- 
ity— continues  to  expajod. 

The  basis  for  the  exercise  of  executive 
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orivilege  is  executive  fiat.  Even  the  most 
avid  proponents  of  executive  privilege 
concede  that  it  is  a  manufactured  privi- 
lege not  expressly  conferred  by  the  Con- 
.^titution  or  by  statute.  They  justify  the 
existence  of  such  a  privilege  by  assertmg 
it  to  be  an  implicit  constitutional  pre- 
rogative. This  Executive  practice  has  ira- 
diuonallv  been  a  personal  privilege  ex- 
tended to  the  President  to  protect 
confidential  communications  between 
himself  and  his  personal  advisors,  just  as 
congressional  immunity  has  protected 
the  personal  relationship  between  a  Sen- 
ator and  his  aide,  and  as  such  has  been 
mvoked  infrequenUy.  It  is  only  this  ad- 
ministration which  has  conspicuously  ex- 
jianded  executive  privilege  beyond  its 
original  scope  and  meanmg,  and  at  the 
same  time  moved  to  have  congressional 
immunity  narrowly  construed. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  White  House 
refusals  to  release  information  or  to  allow 
the  appearance  of  witnesses  before  com- 
mittee hearings  using  some  form  of  claim 
of  executive  privilege. 

Two  recent  instances  clearly  indicate 
the  bounds  of  executive  privilege  which 
the  President  lias  claimed  for  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Ehiring  the  negotiations  in- 
volved in  Mr.  Peter  Flanigan's  appear- 
ance before  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Mr  John  Dean,  counsel  to  the  President, 
asserted  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Flanigan  that 
members  of  the  President's  immediate 
staff  not  appear  and  testify  before  con- 
gressional committees,"  regardless  of  the 
subject  matter  of  the  inquiry.  Then.  3 
weeks  ago,  at  hearings  to  consider  statu- 
tory authority  for  the  Executive  Office's 
Council  on  International  Economic  Pol- 
icy before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  Mr.  Frank  C.  Carluccl,  As- 
SLstant  Director  of  OMB,  further  expand- 
ed the  scope  of  executive  privilege.  He 
asserted  that  the  administration  would 
look  with  disfavor  upon  any  attempt  to 
require  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Council  to  be  available  for  questioning 
by  Congress  "because  of  the  nature  of  his 
position.'"  It  is  not  without  significance 
that  Mr.  Flanigan  is  at  present  the  Exec- 
utive Director  of  the  Council. 

Both  administration  spokesmen  clearly 
indicate  that  it  is  the  individual  and  the 
position  which  are  to  be  protected,  and 
no  longer  merely  personal  information  or 
the  individual's  privileged  function  as  a 
personal  adviser  to  the  President.  The 
governing  principle  now  appears  to  be 
that  once  an  "Assistant  to  the  President" 
has  been  annointed  with  presidential 
immunity,  he  can  perform  a  myriad  of 
tasks  within  the  White  House  and  the 
Federal  Government  free  from  any  for- 
mal system  of  accountability.  Regardless 
of  the  nature  of  an  inquiry,  the  protec- 
tion now  claimed  through  the  invocation 
of  executive  privilege  is  complete  and 
eternal,  concealing  even  those  activities 
beyond  the  scope  of  his  privileged  rela- 
tionship. 

As  heavyhanded  as  these  claims  of 
executive  privilege  have  been,  the  legis- 
lative branch  has  not  yet  forced  a  con- 
frontation with  the  President  over  the 
invocation  of  the  privilege.  Despite 
abuses,  Congress  has  acceded  to  the  de- 


mands of  the  Executive  and  has  not 
sought  to  limit  or  define  another  branch's 
privileges  or  immunities.  It  is  indeed 
unfortunate  that  the  other  branches  lack 
the  same  respect  for  Congress.  We 
should  not  remain  silent  and  permit  this 
concerted  effort  of  the  Executive  to  sub- 
ordinate the  legislative  branch  to  its  con- 
trol while  completely  insulating  itself 
from  congressional  and  public  scrutiny. 
Congress  should  remind  this  administra- 
tion that  its  expanded  version  of  execu- 
tive privilege  exists  by  our  deference. 
What  Congress  gives  by  deference  it  can 
take  away. 

Despite  the  recent  expansion  of  execu- 
tive privilege  and  the  refusals  winch 
liave  frustrated  the  effort  by  Congress  to 
oversee  the  activities  of  the  Executive, 
there  was  yet  one  avenue  open  by  which 
Members  of  Congress  could  continue  to 
obtain  information  embarrassing  to  the 
administration.  That  was  when  dis- 
affected employees  leaked  information  to 
Congress.  However,  the  holding  in  the 
Gravel  case,  stripping  inmiunity  for  ob- 
taimng such  information  and  for  publi- 
cation of  the  committee  record,  will  dis- 
courage all  but  the  most  courageous 
informant  from  giving  legislators  the  in- 
formation Congress  and  the  public  needs. 
And  by  the  removal  of  legislative  immu- 
nity from  publications,  broadcasts,  or 
speeches  wiiich  seek  to  inform  the  pubhc 
of  legislative  views.  Congress  is  made  not 
only  blind,  but  now  mute  as  well.  Al- 
though words  spoken  in  debate  or  in 
hearings  are  themselves  immune,  as  are 
the  publication  of  these  words  in  com- 
mittee prints  or  the  Congressonal  R«-.c- 
ORD,  no  republication  is  protected.  The 
only  way  the  public  can  learn  of  infor- 
mation the  Executive  seeks  to  keep  from 
the  people  is  by  reading  the  actual  legis- 
lative reports  themselves.  A  Member,  his 
aides,  or  a  private  publisher  who  seeks  to 
r^rint,  summarize,  or  explain  the  con- 
tents of  an  official  congressional  docu- 
ment dealing  with  executive  activity  does 
so  now  at  the  risk  of  possible  harassment 
by  the  executive  branch  through  grand 
jury  inquiries  and  threatened  criminal 
prosecution. 

In  brief  summary,  the  effect  of  the 
Court's  rulings  that  acquisition  and  pub- 
lication by  a  legislator  are  not  protected 
by  the  "speech  or  debate"  clause  is  a 
drastic  double  blow  to  the  concept  of 
separation  of  powers,  and  to  the  govern- 
mental process.  The  Court  has  not  only 
cut  off  the  Congress  from  the  Executive, 
but  it  has  cut  off  the  people  from  the 
Congress. 

SPEAKING    AND    VOTING    ON    THE    n-OOB    OB    IN 
COMMITTEI 

As  disturbed  as  I  am  about  the  ruling 
in  Gravel  and  dicta  in  Brewster  stripping 
immunity  from  acquisition  and  repubU- 
cation,  I  fear  that  the  Court  may  have 
Roimded  the  death  knell  for  the  "speech 
or  debate"  clause  in  its  holding  in  Brew- 
ster permitting  Indirect  inquiry  into  the 
motives  for  a  Member's  actual  speech 
or  vote  on  the  floor  or  in  committee.  The 
Court  in  Brewster  split  over  whether  in- 
quiry into  a  nonlegislative  act — bnberj- 
in  this  case — could  be  conducted  without 
indirectly  bringing  mto  question  a  legis- 


lative act — the  casting  of  a  vote  in  com- 
mittee or  on  the  floor.  Justice  White 
who  wrote  the  majority  opinion  in  Gra- 
vel thought  that  inquiry  into  the  for- 
mer was  for  all  practical  purposes  an 
inquiry  into  the  latter  and  filed  a  vigor- 
ous dissent  in  Brewster. 

In  writing  the  majority  opinion  in 
Brewster,  Chief  Justice  Burger  was  faced 
with  Justice  Harlan's  fine  opuiion  in  the 
case  of  the  United  States  v.  Johnson.  383 
U.S.  169.  a  1966  case  with  facts  almost 
identical  to  Brewster.  In  that  case  the 
Court  frustrated  a  prosecution  of  a  Con- 
gressman for  giving  a  speech  in  return  for 
a  bribe,  while  in  Brewster  the  prosecution 
was  for  the  casting  of  a  vote  in  return  for 
a  bribe.  Justice  Burger  distinguished  the 
cases  by  concluding  that  the  Johnson 
court  would  have  been  satisfied  if  the 
Government  had  proven  the  bribe  and  a 
promise  to  give  a  speech  without  offermg 
the  speech  as  evidence  of  the  bribe. 
Therefore,  the  Chief  Justice  reasoned, 
the  prosecution  in  Brewster  could  pro- 
ceed if  the  Government  would  offer  only 
the  promise  to  vote  and  not  the  vote 
Itself.  Ironically,  almost  the  same  argu- 
ment was  offered  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  the  Johnson  case  and  was  ex- 
plicitly rejected  by  Justice  Harlan. 

In  Justice  White's  view  an  inquiry  into 
the  bribery  would  of  necessity  touch 
upon  matters  which  are,  beyond  ques- 
tion, within  the  scope  of  the  privUege— 
that  is  the  vote  itself  and  the  Senator  s 
motives  in  casting  the  vote.  In  the  Jus- 
tice's own  words: 

Insofar  as  it  charged  crlmee  under  18  VS  C. 
5  201(c)  (1),  the  indictment  fares  litJe  bet- 
ter That  section  requires  proof  of  a  wwrupt 
arrangement  for  the  receipt  of  money  and 
also  proof  that  the  arrangement  was  in  re- 
turn for  the  defendant  'being  Influenced  ;n 
his  performance  of  any  offlclal  act 
Whatever  the  offlclal  act  may  prove  \-o  be. 
the  Government  cannot  prove  Its  case  with- 
out calling  into  question  the  motives  of  the 
Member  In  performing  that  -ict,  for  It  must 
prove  that  the  Member  undertook  for  money 
to  be  influenced  In  that  performance 

White  recognized  the  Chief  Justices 
logic  for  what  it  was — mechanistic  and 
artificial — a  logic  which  fails  to  recog- 
nize the  funadmenral  principle  under- 
lying the  "speech  or  debate"  clause. 

White  feared  that  the  Court's  narrow 
interpretation  of  the  clause  would  lead 
to  intimidation  ol  Congress  by  the  ex- 
ecutive branch.  He  explained  the  possi- 
bility of  abuse  following  from  the  Courts 
view  of  the  clause  as  articulated  in 
Brewster  by  posing  a  hypothetical. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  Executive  branch 
is  Informed  that  private  Interests  are  paying 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  oppoee  administra- 
tion-sponsored legislation.  The  Congressman 
Is  chairman  of  a  key  committee  where  a  vote 
is  pending.  A  representative  from  the  Fxecu- 
tlve  department  Informs  the  Congressman  of 
the  allegations  against  him,  hopes  the 
charges  are  not  true  and  expresses  confidence 
that  the  committee  wUl  report  the  bill  and 
that  the  Member  wUl  support  It  on  the  floor. 
The  pressure  on  the  Congressman,  corrupt  or 
not.  is  undeniable.  He  will  clearly  fare  better 
In  any  future  criminal  proeecutlon  if  he  an- 
swers the  charga  of  cormpUon  with  evldenoe 
that  he  voted  contrary  to  the  aUegad  bargain. 
Even  more  compelling  Is  the  likelihood  that 
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he  wtu  not  b«  pro«*cuUd  »t  all  If  he  follows 
the  adnilnUtratlona  auggeetlon  and  supports 
th<?  bill.  Putting  aside  the  potential  for  abuse 
in  lU-concelved.  mistaJten  or  false  accusa- 
tions, the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  Just  such  an  exercise  of 
Executive  powtr.  It  Is  no  answer  to  maintain 
that  the  potential  for  abuse  does  not  inhere 
m  a  proeecutlon  for  a  completed  bribery 
transaction  where  the  legislative  act  has  al- 
ready occurred.  A  corrupt  vote  may  not  be 
made  the  object  of  a  criminal  prosecution 
because  otherwise  the  Executive  would  be 
armed  with  power  to  control  the  vote  ui  ques- 
tion, if  forewarned,  or  In  any  event  to  con- 
trol other  legislative  conduct. 

Justice  White  went  on  to  describe  how 
an  otherwiae  innocent  flnancial  relation- 
ship between  a  Member  of  Congress  and 
his  constituents  and  contributors  might 
subject  him  to  intimidation  by  a  malevo- 
lent Executive; 

A  legUUtor  must  maintain  a  working  re- 
lationship with  his  cx>n»tltuents  not  only  to 
gamer  votes  to  maintain  his  office  but  to 
generate  anancial  support  for  hU  campaigns. 
He  must  also  keep  in  mind  the  potential 
effect  of  his  conduct  upon  those  from  whom 
he  has  received  flnancial  support  in  the  past 
and  thoB*  who««  help  he  expects  or  hopes  to 
have  m  the  next  campaign.  An  expectation 
or  hope  of  future  assistance  can  arise  because 
constltuenu  have  indicated  ttaat  support  will 
be  forthcoming  if  the  Member  of  Congress 
champions  their  point  of  view.  Financial  sup- 
port may  also  arrive  later  from  those  who 
approve  of  a  Congressman's  conduct  and  have 
an  expectation  it  will  continue.  Thus,  mu- 
tuality of  support  between  legislator  and 
constituent  Is  inevitable.  Constituent  cx>n- 
trlbutions  to  a  Congressman  and  his  support 
of  constituent  Interests  will  repeatedly  co- 
incide In  time  or  cloaely  follow  one  another 
It  will  be  the  rare  Congressman  who  never 
accept*  campaign  contributions  from  persons 
or  interests  whose  view  he  has  supported,  or 
will  support,  by  speech  malting,  voting  or 
bargaining  with  fellow  legislators. 

AU  of  this,  or  most  of  It.  may  be  wholly 
within  the  law  and  consistent  with  contem- 
porary standards  of  poUttcal  ethics.  Never- 
theless, the  opportunitle*  for  an  executive,  la 
whose  sole  discretion  the  decision  U>  prose- 
cute resta  under  the  statute  b«fore  us.  to 
claim  that  legislative  conduct  has  been  sold 
are  obvious  and  undeniable.  These  oppor- 
tunities. Inherent  in  the  political  process  as 
It  now  exlsu.  create  an  enormous  potential 
for  executive  control  of  legislative  behavior 
by  threats  or  suggestions  of  criminal  prose- 
cution— precisely  the  evil  which  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  was  designed  to  prevent. 

WAJtFAKX    BETWEEN    WIANCKES? 

Mr.  President,  we  can  look  upon  these 
decisions  fatalistically  and  in  a  mood  of 
resignation.  We  can  simply  conclude  that 
the  unbridled  expansion  of  executive 
privilege  and  the  withering  of  legislative 
privilege  are  part  of  an  inevitable  trend 
of  aggrandizement  of  power  in  the  Pres- 
idency evidenced  throughout  American 
history.  We  can  be  content  to  let  pass 
this  infringement  on  the  constitutional 
rights  and  the  effecUveness  of  Congress. 
But  it  we  do  so,  we  profane  our  oaths  to 
uphold  the  CoostituUon,  and  indeed  we 
may  preside  over  the  funeral  of  our  sys- 
tem of  government. 

If  we  do  not  react  rationally  and  Qrmly 
to  the  coostitutional  cri&is  wrought  by 
the  executive  and  jwttciAl  branches  of 
government.  I  can  foresee  a  day  when 
r^atton*  between  the  branches  may  de- 


teriorate into  open  warfare.  If  we  do 
not  act  now.  some  future  Congress  will 
finally  realize  that  it  us  isolated  from  the 
executive  and  the  people  and  subject  to 
intimidation  by  the  executive  and  ju- 
diciary. In  other  words,  we  will  find  our- 
selves in  the  same  condition  us  Parlia- 
ment found  itself  under  the  reign  of 
Charles  the  First.  That  cnsi.s  led  to  revo- 
lution in  1640  and  a  total  re.structuring 
of  the  English  .sy.stem  of  arovernment. 
Continued  inaction  on  our  part  may  lead 
to  consequence.s  no  less  ^rave  for  our 
coastitutional  .system  As  Woodrow  Wil- 
son once  warned,  warfare  between 
branches  would  be  fatal  to  the  continu- 
ation of  democratic  government. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  have  be- 
gim  to  study  several  ixxssible  legislative 
alternatives  to  mitigate  the  effect  of  t,he 
Gravel  and  Brewster  cases.  Congress  has 
the  tjower  to  regulate  its  own  access  to 
documents  prepared  by  the  executive 
branch  at  taxpayers'  expense  Perhaps 
Congress  .should  consider  legislation  pro- 
hibiting the  executive  branch  from  with- 
holding from  Congress  uiformation  viUl 
to  its  oversight  function.  Congress  also 
has  the  power  to  restrict  the  jurisdiction 
of  Federal  courts  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  forbid  the  courts  from  impaneling 
grand  juries  for  the  purpose  of  harassing 
Members  of  Congress  who  attempt  to  in- 
form themselves  and  the  public  of  the 
activities  of  the  executive  branch 

I  Eim  anxious  to  liear  suggestions  from 
other  Members  who  .share  my  concern 
It  IS  important  that  the  Senate  act 
swiftly  but  deliberately  to  defend  against 
these  grave  threats  to  its  independence 
and  prerogatives  by  this  administration 
and  the  new  majority  on  the  Court. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanunous  con- 
sent that  these  Supreme  Court  opinions 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opmions 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

UMrrEO  States  Against  Bbewster 
(Appeal  from  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Colunvbla  Circuit; 
No.  70-44.  Argued  October  18,  1971— Re- 
argued March  20,  1972  — Decided  June  i». 
1972) 

Appellee,  a  former  United  States  Senator, 
was  charged  with  the  solicitation  and  ac- 
ceptance of  bribes  in  vloiaUon  of  18  U.S.C. 
§5  201(C)  (1)  and  201  ig) .  The  District  Court, 
on  appellee's  pretrial  motion,  dismissed  the 
indictment  on  the  ground  that  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  of  the  Constitution  shielded 
htm  "from  any  prosecution  for  alleged  bribery 
to  perform  a  legulatlve  act."  The  United 
States  aeld  a  direct  appeal  to  this  Court  un- 
der 18  U.S.C.  i  3731.  which  appellee  contends 
this  Court  does  not  have  Jurisdiction  to  en- 
tertain because  the  District  Courts  action 
was  not  "a  decision  or  Judgment  setting  aside, 
or  dismissing"  the  indictment  but  wsls  in- 
stead a  summary  Judgment  on  the  merits 
based  on  the  fact  of  tlie  case.  Held 

1.  ThU  Court  hsa  jurisdiction  under  18 
U3.C.  i  3731  to  hear  the  appeal,  since  the 
District  Court's  order  was  baxed  upon  Its 
determination  of  the  conatltutlonal  invalid- 
ity of  18  use  55  201(c)(1)  and  201(g) 
on  the  facts  as  alleged  in  the  indictment.  Pp 
3-a. 

a.  The  prosecution  of  appellee  Is  not  pro- 
hibited by  the  Speech  or  Detune  Clause.  Al- 
though that  provlsloQ  protects  meoobera  of 


Congress  from  Inquiry  Into  legislative  acts  or 
the  motivation  for  performance  of  such  acts. 
United  States  v  Johruion.  383  U.S.  169,  185, 
It  does  not  protect  all  conduct  relating  to 
the  legislative  process.  Since  in  ihls  case 
prosecution  of  the  bribery  charges  does  not 
necessitate  inquiry  into  legislative  acts  or 
motivation,  the  District  Court  erred  In  hold- 
ing that  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  re- 
quu-ed  dismissal  of  the  indictment.  Pp.  6-27. 

Reversed  and  remanded 

BoRCEK.  C.  J.,  delivered  the  opinion  of  the 
Court,  in  which  Stewabt.  Marshall.  Black- 
MUN.  Powell,  and  Rehnquist.  JJ  ,  Joined, 
Brennan.  J.,  nied  a  di.ssenttng  opinion.  In 
which  Dour.LAS.  J  .  Joined  Whiti:.  J.,  filed  a 
dissenting  opinion.  In  which  Douulas  and 
Brennan,  JJ.,  joined. 

( Mr  Chief  Justice  Burger  delivered  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Court ) 

United  States  Against  Brewster 
Tilts  direct  appeal  from  the  District  Court 
presents  the  question  whether  a  Member  of 
Congress  may  be  prosecuted  under  18  US.C. 
55  20Uc)(l).   201tg).   for   accepting   a  bribe 
in  exchange  for  a  promise  relating  to  an  of- 
ftclal   act.   Appellee,  a  former  United  States 
Senator,   was  charged  with  Ave  counts  of  a 
10-count  indictment.'  Counts  one.  three,  five, 
and  seven  aUeged  that  on  four  separate  occa- 
.sions.  appellee.  whUe  he  was  a  Senator  and  a 
member  of   the  Senate   Committee   on   Post 
Office  aiid  ClvU  Service, 
directly  and  indirectly,  corruptly  asked,  so- 
licited, sought,  accepteu.  received  and  agreed 
to   receive    [sums)    ...  in  return   for   being 
Influenced  in  hLs  performance  of  official  acts 
m  respect  to  his  action,  vote,  and  decision  an 
postage  rate  legislation  which  might  at  any 
time   be  pending   before  him   in  his  ofBclal 
rapacity      .  .  in    violation    of    Sections    201 
(C)(1)  and  2.  Title  18.  United  States  Code."  ' 
C^unt  nine  charged  that  appellee 
directly    and    indirectly,    asked,   demanded, 
exacted,  solicited,  sought,  accepted,  received 
and  agreed  to  receive   [a  sum]    ...  for  and 
because  of  official  acts  performed  by  him  in 
respect   to  his  action,  vote  and  decision  on 
postage    rate    legislation    which    had    been 
pending  Ijefore  him   in  his  official  capacity 
...  In  violation   of  Sections  201(g)    and  2. 
Title  18.  United  States  Code."  ' 

Before  a  trial  date  was  set.  the  appeUee 
moved  to  dismiss  the  indictment  on  the 
ground  of  immunity  under  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause.  Art.  I,  5  6.  of  the  Constitution, 
which  provides; 
tor  any  Speech  or  Debate  in  either  House, 
they  [Senators  or  Representatives]  shall  not 
be  questioned  in  any  other  Place." 
After  hearing  argument,  the  District  Court 
ruled  from  the  t>ench: 

"Gentlemen,  based  on  the  facts  of  this 
case,  it  is  admitted  by  the  Oovemment  that 
the  five  counts  of  the  indictment  which 
charge  Senator  Brewster  relate  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  bnttea  in  connection  with  the 
pen'ormanoe  of  a  legislative  function  by  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Court  that  the 
Immunity  under  the  Speech  and  [sic]  De- 
bate Clause  of  the  Constitution,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  interpretation  given  that 
Clause  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  Johnaoti, 
shields  Senator  Brewster,  constitutionally 
shields  him  from  any  prosecution  for  al- 
leged bribery  to  perform  a  legislative  act. 

'I  will,  therefore,  dismiss  the  odd  count* 
of  the  indictment.  1.  3.  5.  7,  and  9,  as  they 
apply  to  Senator  Brewster." 

The  United  States  filed  a  direct  appeal  to 
this  Court,  pursuant  to  1»  VB.O.  f  J7S1 
(Supp.  V.   ll»7(».'  We  postponed  oooaldsrar 
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tlon  of  Jurisdiction  until  hearing  the  case 
on  the  merits.  401  UjS.  935  (1971), 
I 
The  United  States  asserts  that  this  Court 
has  jurisdiction  under  18  UJS.C.  5  3731  (Supp. 
V  1970)  to  review  the  Ettstrlct  Court's  dis- 
missal of  the  indictment  against  appellee. 
Specifically,  the  United  States  urges  that  the 
District  Court  decision  was  either  "a  deci- 
sion or  Judgment  setting  aside,  or  dismiss- 
iiig  I  an  I  Indictment  ...  or  any  count  thereof, 
where  such  decision  or  Judgment  is  based 
upon  the  invalidity  or  construction  of  the 
statute  upon  which  the  indictment  ...  is 
founded  '  or  a  "decision  or  Judgment  sustain- 
ing a  motion  m  bar.  when  the  deffendant  has 
not  been  put  In  Jeopardy."  If  the  District 
Court  decision  Is  correctly  characterized  by 
either  of  those  descriptions,  this  Court  has 
Jurisdiction  under  the  statute  to  hear  the 
United  States'  appeal. 

In  Vnited  States  v  Knox.  396  U.S.  77 
(1969).  *■«  considered  a  direct  appeal  by  the 
United  States  from  the  dismissal  of  an  in- 
dictment that  charged  the  appellee  in  that 
case  with  violating  18  U.S.C.  5  1001.  a  general 
criminal  provision  punishing  fraudulent 
statements  made  to  any  federal  agency.  The 
appellee,  Knox,  had  been  accused  of  willfully 
understating  the  number  of  employees  ac- 
cepting wagers  on  his  behalf  when  he  filed  a 
form  which  persons  engaged  in  the  business 
of  accepting  wagers  were  required  by  law  to 
file  The  District  Court  dismissed  the  counts 
charging  violations  of  i  1001  on  the  ground 
that  the  appellee  could  not  be  prosecuted  for 
failure  to  answer  the  wagering  form  correct- 
ly since  his  Fifth  Amendment  privilege 
against  self-incrimination  prevented  prose- 
cution for  failure  to  file  the  form  in  any  re- 
spect. ■We  found  Jurisdiction  under  ?  3731  to 
hear  the  appeal  In  Knox  on  the  theory  that 
the  District  Court  had  passed  on  the  valid- 
ity of  the  statute  on  which  the  Indictment 
rested  396  U.S..  at  79  n.  2.  The  District  Court 
In  that  case  held  that  "S  1001.  as  applied  to 
this  class  of  cases,  is  constitutionally  in- 
valid." 

The  counts  of  the  indictment  Involved  in 
the  Instant  case  were  based  on  18  U.S.C.  5  301. 
a  bribery  statute.  Section  201  applies  to  "pub- 
lic officials."  and  that  term  is  defined  ex- 
pllclUy  to  Include  Members  of  Congress  as 
well  as  other  employees  and  officers  of  the 
United  States.  Subsections  (c)(1)  and  ( g ) 
prohibit  the  accepting  of  a  bribe  in  return 
for  being  Influenced  in  or  performing  an  offi- 
cial act.  The  riUlng  of  the  District  Court  here 
was  that  "the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  of 
the  Constitution,  particularly  in  view  of  the 
interpretation  given  ...  in  Johnson,  shields 
Senator  Brewster  .  .  .  from  any  prosecution 
for  alleged  bribery  to  perform  a  legislative 
act."  Since  5  201  applies  only  to  bribery  for 
the  performance  of  official  acts,  t^e  District 
Court's  ruling  Is  that,  as  applied  to  Members 
of  Congress,  §  201  Is  constitutionally  Invalid. 
Appellee  argues  that  the  action  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  was  not  "a  decision  or  Judgment 
setting  aside,  or  dismissing  "  the  Indictment, 
but  was  Instead  a  summary  Judgment  on  the 
merits.  Appellee  also  argues  that  the  District 
Court  did  not  rule  that  5  201  could  never  be 
constitutionally  applied  to  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, but  that  "based  on  the  facts  of  this 
case'  the  statute  could  not  be  constitu- 
tionally applied.  Under  United  States  v.  Sis- 
ton,  399  U.S.  267  (1970).  an  appeal  does  not 
He  from  a  decision  that  rests,  not  upon  the 
sufficiency  of  the  indictment  alone,  but  upon 
^traneous  facts.  If  an  indictment  is  dis- 
missed as  a  result  of  a  stipulated  fact  or  the 
showing  of  evidentiary  facts  outside  the  In- 
dictment, which  facts  would  constitute  a 
defense  on  the  merits  at  trial,  no  appeal  is 
available.  See  United  State*  v.  Findley,  439 
r.  2d  970  (CAl  1871).  Appellee  olatms  that 
the  District  Ck)Urt  relied  on  factual  matter 
other  than  facts  aUeged  in  the  indictment. 


An  examination  of  the  record,  however, 
discloses  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  letter 
in  which  the  United  States  briefly  outlined 
the  theory  of  its  case  against  appellee,  there 
were  no  "facts"  on  which  the  District  Court 
could  act  other  than  those  recited  in  the  In- 
dictment. Appellee,  contends  that  the  state- 
ment "based  on  the  facts  of  this  case."  used 
by  the  District  Judge  In  announcing  his  de- 
cision, shows  reliance  on  the  Government's 
outline  of  its  case.  We  read  the  District 
Judge's  reference  to  "facts."  in  context,  as  a 
reference  to  the  facts  alleged  in  the  indict- 
ment and  his  ruling  as  holding  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  totally  immune  from 
prosecution  for  accepting  bribes  for  the  per- 
formance of  official,  v*"  .  legislative,  acts  by 
virtue  of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause.  Under 
that  Interpretation  of  5  201.  it  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  a  Member  of  Congress  who  accepts 
bribes  that  relate  in  any  way  to  his  office. 
We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  District 
Court  was  relying  only  on  facts  alleged  in 
the  Indictment  and  that  the  dismissal  of  the 
indictment  was  based  on  a  determination 
that  the  statute  on  which  the  indictment  was 
drawn  was  Invalid  under  the  B)?eech  or  Debate 
Clause.  As  a  consequence,  this  Court  has 
jurisdiction  to  hear  the  appeal, 
n 

The  Immunities  of  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  were  not  written  Into  the  Constitution 
simply  for  the  personal  or  private  benefit  of 
Members  of  Congress,  but  to  protect  the  In- 
tegrity of  the  legislative  process  by  insuring 
the  Independence  of  Individual  legislators. 
The  genesis  of  the  Clause  at  common  law  Is 
well  Itnown.  In  his  opinion  for  the  Court  In 
United  States  v.  Jotinson.  383  U.S.  189 
( 1966) .  Mr.  Justice  Harlan  canvassed  the  his- 
tory of  the  Clause  and  concluded  that  it 
"was  the  culmination  of  a  long  struggle  for 
parliamentary  supremacy.  Behind  these 
simple  phrases  lies  a  history  of  conflict  be- 
tween the  CXimmons  and  the  Tudor  and 
Stuart  monarchs  during  which  successive 
monarchs  utilized  the  criminal  and  clvU  law 
to  suppress  and  intimidate  critical  legisla- 
tors. Since  the  Qlorlous  Revolution  In 
Britain,  and  throughout  United  States  his- 
tory, the  prlvUege  has  been  recognized  as  an 
important  protection  of  the  Independence 
and  Integrity  of  the  legislature  "  Id.,  at  178 
( footnote    omitted) . 

Although  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause's 
historic  rooits  are  in  English  history.  It 
must  be  interpreted  in  light  of  the  Amer- 
ican experience  and  in  the  context  of  the 
American  constitutional  scheme  of  govern- 
ment rather  than  the  English  parliamen- 
tary system.  We  should  bear  In  mind  that 
the  English  system  differs  from  ours  In  that 
their  Parliament  is  the  supreme  authority, 
not  a  coordinate  branch.  Our  speech  or 
debate  privilege  •was  designed  to  preserve 
legislative  Independence,  not  supremacy.' 
Our  task,  therefore.  Is  to  apply  the  Clause 
In  such  a  way  as  to  Insure  the  Independence 
of  the  legislature  without  altering  the  his- 
toric balance  of  the  three  co-equal  branches 
of  Oovernment. 

It  does  not  undermine  the  validity  of 
the  Farmers'  concern  for  the  Independence 
of  the  legislative  branch  to  acknowledge 
that  our  history  does  not  reflect  a  catalog 
of  abuses  at  the  hands  of  the  Executive 
that  gave  rise  to  the  privilege  in  England. 
There  is  nothing  in  our  history,  for  ex- 
ample, comparable  to  the  imprisonment  of 
a  Member  of  Parliament  in  the  Tower  with- 
out a  hearing  and,  owing  to  the  subservi- 
ence of  some  royal  Judges  to  the  Seven- 
teenth and  Eighteenth  Century  English 
Kings,  without  meaningful  recourse  to  a 
»Tlt  of  habeas  corpus.'  In  fact,  on  only  one 
previous  occasion  has  this  Court  ever  inter- 
preted the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  in  the 
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context  of  a  criminal  charge  against  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

(a)  In  United  States  v.  Johnson,  s-upra.  the 
Court  reviewed  the  conviction  of  a  former 
Representative  on  seven  counts  of  violating 
the  federal  conflict  of  Interest  statute.  18 
U.S.C.  ?  281  (1964),  and  on  one  count  of 
conspiracy  to  defraud  the  United  States, 
18  U.8.C.  $  371  (1984)  The  Court  of  Appeals 
had  set  aside  the  conviction  on  the  count 
for  conspiracy  to  defraud  as  vl(^atlng  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause.  Mr.  Justice  Har- 
lan, speaking  lor  the  Court.  3S3  U.S..  a  183, 
cited  the  oft-quoted  passage  of  Mr  Justice 
Lush  m  Ex  parte  Wason.  LR  4  Q  B  573 
I  18691  : 

■  I  am  clearly  of  the  opinion  that  ■we  ought 
not  to  allow  it  to  be  doubted  for  a  moment 
that  the  motives  or  intentions  cl  members 
of  either  House  cannot  be  inquired  Into  by 
criminal  proceedings  unth  respect  to  any- 
Ihing  they  may  do  or  say  in  the  Houfe  " 
Id.,  at  577  (emphasis  added) 
In  Kilbourn  v.  rhomp*on,  103  U.S.  168 
1 1881),  the  first  case  in  which  this  Court 
interpreted  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause,  the 
Court  expressed  a  similar  view  of  the  ambit 
of  the  American  privilege.  There  the  Court 
said  the  Clause  is  to  be  read  broadly  to  In- 
clude anything  "generally  done  in  a  session 
(if  the  House  by  one  of  its  memh)ers  in  rela- 
tion to  the  business  before  it. "  Id.,  at  204 
This  statement,  too.  was  cited  with  approval 
m  Johnson,  383  U.S  at  179.  Our  conclusion 
m  Johnson  was  that  the  privilege  protected 
members  from  inquiry  into  legislative  acu  rr 
the  motivation  for  actual  performance  of 
legislative  acts.  Jd.,  at  IBS. 

In  applying  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause, 
the  Court  focused  on  the  specific  facts  of 
the  Johnson  prosecution.  The  conspiracy  to 
defraud  count  alleged  an  agreement  among 
Representative  Johnson  and  three  codefend- 
ants  to  obtain  the  dismissal  of  pending  In- 
dictments against  officials  of  savings  and 
loan  institutions.  For  these  services,  which 
included  a  speech  made  by  Johnson  on  the 
House  floor,  the  Oovernment  claimed  John- 
son was  paid  a  bribe.  At  trial,  the  Oovern- 
ment questioned  Johnson  extensively,  rela- 
tive to  the  conspiracy  to  defraud  count, 
concerning  the  authorship,  of  the  speech,  the 
factual  basis  for  certain  statements  made  in 
the  speech,  and  his  motives  for  giving  t!:e 
speech.  The  (3ourt  held  that  the  use  of 
evidence  of  a  speech  to  support  a  count  un- 
der a  broad  conspiracy  statute  was  prohibited 
by  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause.  The  Oovern- 
ment was,  therefore,  precluded  from  prose- 
cuting the  conspiracy  count  on  retrial,  inso- 
far as  it  depended  on  inquiries  into  speeches 
made  in  the  House. 

It  Is  Important  to  note  the  very  narrow 
scope  of  the  (Court's  holding  in  Johnson 

We  bold  that  a  prosecution  under  a  general 
criminal  statute  dependent  on  such  inquires 
imto  the  speech  or  its  preparation]  neces- 
sarily contravenes  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause.  We  emphasize  that  our  holding  is 
limited  to  prosecutions  involving  circum- 
stances such  as  those  presented  in  the  case 
before  us.  383  U.S.,  at  184-186. 
The  opinion  speclflcally  left  c^jcn  the  ques- 
tion of  a  proeecutton.  which  though  p>oesibly 
entaUlng  some  reference  to  legislative  acta, 
is  founded  upon  a  "narrowly  drawn"  statute 
passed  by  Congress  In  the  exercise  of  its 
power  to  regulate  lu  Members'  conduct.  Of 
more  relevance  to  this  case,  the  Court  in 
Johnson  emphasized  that  Its  decision  did  not 
affect  a  prosecution  which,  though  founded 
on  a  criminal  statute  of  general  application, 
does  not  draw  in  question  the  legislative 
acts  of  the  defendant  n>ember  of  Congress 
or  his  motives  for  performing  them."  Id.,  at 
186.  The  Court  did  not  question  the  power 
of  the  United  States  to  try  Johnson  on  the 
conflict  of  Interest  counU,  and  it  authorlaed 
a  new  trial  on  the  conspiracy  count,  provided 
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that    all    references    to    the    making   of   the 
speech  were  eliminated.' 

Three  membera  of  the  Court  would  have 
amrmed  Johnaon's  conviction.  Chief  Justice 
Warren.  Joined  by  Mr.  Juanca  Douglas  and 
Ma  Justice  Bbennan.  concurring  In  part 
and  dlaaentlng  In  part,  stated: 

•After  reading  the  record,  It  Is  my  conclu- 
sion that  the  Court  of  Appeals  erred  In  de- 
termining that  the  evidence  concerning  the 
speech  infected  the  Jury's  judgment  on  the 
conflict  of  interest  I  counts.  The  evidence 
amply  supports  the  prosecution's  theory  and 
the  jury's  verdict  on  these  counts— that  the 
respondent  received  over  J20.000  for  attempt- 
ing to  have  the  Justice  Department  dismiss 
an  indictment  against  his  |  present)  co-con- 
spirators  without  enclosing  his  role  In  the 
enterprise  Dils  is  the  classic  example  of  a 
violation  of  §  281  by  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
.:ress  The  argument  of  government  coui\- 

isel  and  the  court's  Instructions  separating  the 
iX)nsplracv  from  the  substantive  counts  .,eem 
unimpeachable  The  speech  was  a  minor  part 
of  the  prosecution  There  was  nothing  In  It  to 
inflame  the  Jury  and  the  respondent  pointed 
with  pride  to  it  as  evidence  of  his  vigilance 
m  protecting  the  financial  Institutions  of  his 
State  The  record  further  reveals  that  the 
trial  participants  were  well  aware  that  a  find- 
ing of  criminality  on  one  count  did  not  au- 
thorize similar  conclusions  as  to  other  counts, 
and  I  believe  that  this  salutary  principle  was 
conscientiously  followed  Therefore,  I  would 
affirm  the  convictions  on  the  substantive 
counts."   [Footnote  omitted. | 

Johiison  thus  stands  as  a  unanimous  hold- 
ing that  a  Member  of  Congress  may  be  prose- 
cuted under  a  criminal  statute  provided  that 
the  Oovernment's  case  does  not  rely  oa 
legislaUve  acts  or  the  motivation  for  legisla- 
tive acts  A  legislative  act  has  consistently 
been  defined  as  an  act  generally  done  in 
Congress  in  relation  to  the  business  before  it 
In  »um.  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  pro- 
hibits inquiry  only  Into  those  things  gen- 
erally said  or  done  in  the  House  in  the 
performance  of  official  duties  and  the  moti- 
vation for  those  acts. 

It  is  well  known,  of  course,  that  Members 
of  the  Congress  engage  In  many  activities 
other  than  the  purely  legislative  activities 
protected  by  the  Speech  and  Debate  aause. 
These  Include  a  wide  range  of  legitimate 
"errands"  performed  for  constituents,  the 
making  of  appolntnaents  with  government 
agenciea.  assistance  In  securing  government 
contracts,  preparing  so-caUed  "news  letters  " 
to  oonatltuenU.  news  releasee,  speeches  de- 
livered outside  the  Congrees.  The  range  of 
theae  related  activities  haa  grown  over  the 
years.  They  are  performed  In  part  because 
they  have  oome  to  be  expected  by  constltu- 
enta  and  because  they  are  a  means  of  de- 
veloping continuing  support  for  future  elec- 
tions. Although  these  are  entirely  legitimate 
activities,  they  are  political  in  nature  rather 
than  legislative,  in  the  sense  that  term  has 
t)een  used  by  the  Court  in  prior  oases.  But 
It  has  never  been  seriously  contended  that 
these  political  matters,  however  appropriate, 
have  the  protection  afforded  by  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  Careful  examination  of 
the  decided  cases  reveals  that  the  Court 
haa  regarded  the  protection  as  reaching  only 
thoae  things  "generally  done  In  a  session  of 
the  House  by  one  of  Its  members  in  relation 
to  the  business  before  It."  Kilboum  v. 
Thompion.  supra,  at  204.  or  things  "said 
or  done  by  him  as  a  representative.  In  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  of  that  office,"  Co^^in 
V.  Coffin.  4  Mass.  1.  27  (1808). 

(b)  AppeUee  argues,  however,  that  In 
Johnson  we  expressed  a  broader  test  for  the 
coverage  of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause.  It 
13  urged  that  we  held  that  the  Clause  pro- 
tected from  Biecutlve  or  Judicial  Inquiry  all 
conduct  "related  to  the  due  functioning  of 
the  legislative  process."  It  is  true  that   the 
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quoted  words  appear  In  the  Johnson  opinion, 
but  appellee  takes  them  out  of  context:  In 
context  they  reflect  a  quite  different  meaning 
from  that  now  urged.  Although  the  Indict- 
ment against  Johnson  contained  eight  counts. 
only  one  count  was  challenged  before  this 
Court  as  In  violation  of  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  The  other  seven  counts  concerned 
Johnson  s  attempts  to  Influence  members  of 
the  Justice  Department  to  dismiss  pending 
prosecutions  In  explaining  why  those  counts 
were  not  before  the  Court.  Mr.  Justice  Harlan 
*Tote : 

"No  argument  Is  made,  nor  do  we  think  that 
It  could  be  successfully  contended,  that  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  reaches  conduct, 
such  as  was  Involved  In  the  attempt  to  In- 
fluence the  Department  of  Justice,  that  Is  In 
no  wise  related  to  the  due  functioning  of  the 
legisla'M'e  process.  It  Is  the  application  of  this 
broad  conspiracy  statute  to  an  Improperly 
motivated  speech  that  raises  the  constitu- 
tional problem  with  which  we  deal"  383  U.S., 
at  172  iEmphasis  added:  footnotes  omitted.) 
In  stating  that  those  things  "In  no  wise  re- 
lated to  the  due  functioning  of  the  legislative 
process  ■  were  not  covered  by  the  privilege, 
the  Court  did  not  in  any  sense  imply  as  a 
corollary  that  everything  that  "related"  to 
the  ifflce  of  a  member  was  shielded  by  the 
Clause.  Quite  the  contrary,  in  Johnson  we 
held,  citing  Kilbourn  v.  Thompson,  that  only 
acts  generally  done  in  the  course  of  the  proc- 
ess of  enacting  legislation  were  protected. 

.Nor  can  we  give  Kilbourn  a  more  expansive 
interpretation.  In  citing  with  approval,  103 
US  at  203.  the  language  of  Chief  Justice 
Parsons  uf  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of 
Mas.sachusetts  in  Coffin  v  Coffin,  4  Mass.  1 
1808).  the  Kilbourn  Court  gave  no  thought 
'.■;  enlarging  'legislative  acts"  to  Include 
illicit  conduct  outside  the  House.  The  Cofjfin 
language  is: 

I  The  Massachusetts  legislative  privilege) 
ought  not  to  be  construed  strictly,  but  lib- 
erally that  the  full  design  of  it  may  be 
aii-swered.  I  will  not  confine  it  to  delivering 
an  opinion,  uttering  a  speech,  or  haranguing 
in  debate,  but  will  extend  it  to  the  giving 
of  a  vote,  to  the  making  of  a  written  re- 
port, and  to  every  other  act  resulting  from 
the  nature  and  in  the  execution  of  the  of- 
Hce  .^nd  I  would  define  the  article  as  se- 
curing to  every  member  exemption  from 
prosecution,  for  every  thing  said  or  done  by 
him,  as  a  representative,  in  the  exercise  of 
the  functions  of  that  office,  without  Inquir- 
ing whether  the  exercise  was  regular  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  the  House,  or  irregular 
and  against  their  rules.  I  do  not  confine  the 
member  to  his  place  in  the  House:  and  I  am 
sailsfled  that  there  are  cstses  in  which  he  Is 
entitled  to  this  privilege,  when  not  within 
the  walls  of  the  representatives'  chamber." 
Id     at  27   (emphasis  added). 

It  is  suggested  that  In  citing  these  words, 
which  were  also  quoted  with  approval  in 
Tenney  v.  Brandhove.  341  U.S  367.  373-374 
1 1951 ) .  the  Court  was  interpreting  the  sweep 
of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  to  be  broader 
than  Johnson  seemed  to  Indicate  or  than  we 
today  hold.  Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  state- 
ment that  'there  are  cases  in  which  {a 
Member  1  Is  entitled  to  this  privUege  when 
not  within  the  walls  of  the  representatives' 
chamber."  But  the  context  of  Coffin  v.  Coffin 
indicates  that  in  this  passage  Chief  Justice 
Parsons  was  referring  only  to  legislative  acts, 
such  as  committee  meetings  which  take  place 
outside  the  physical  confines  of  the  legis- 
lative chamber.  In  another  passage,  the 
meaning  Is  clarified: 

If  a  member  be  out  of  the  chamber, 

sitting  in  committee,  executing  the  commis- 
sion of  the  house,  it  apf>ears  to  me  that  such 
member  is  within  the  reason  of  the  article 
and  ought  to  be  considered  within  the  privi- 
lege. The  txxly  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
is  in  session,  and  he.  as  a  member  of  that 
body.    Is   in   fact   discharging    the   duties   of 


his  office.  He  ought,  therefore,  to  be  pro- 
tected from  civil  or  criminal  prosecutions 
for  every  thing  said  or  done  by  him  In  the 
exercise  of  his  functions  as  a  representative. 
In  committee,  either  In  debating,  in  assent- 
ing to.  or  ill  draughting  a  report."  "  4  Mass.. 
at  28. 

In  no  case  has  this  Court  ever  treated  the 
Clau.se  as  protecting  all  conduct  relating  to 
the  legislative  process.'  In  every  case  thus 
far  before  this  Court,  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  ha.s  been  limited  to  an  act  which  was 
clearly  a  part  of  the  legislative  process— the 
due  functioning  of  the  process."'  Appellee's 
contention  for  a  broader  interpretation  of 
the  privilege  draws  essentially  on  the  flavor 
of  the  rhetoric  and  the  sweep  of  the  lan- 
guage used  by  courts,  not  on  the  precise 
words  used  in  any  prior  case,  and  surely  not 
on  the  sense  of  "those  ca.ses.   fairly   read 

(c»  We  would  not  think  It  sound  or  wise, 
s  aiply  out  of  an  abundance  of  caution  to 
doubly  insure  legislative  independence,  to 
extend  the  privilege  beyond  Its  Intended 
scope.  Its  literal  language,  and  Its  history,  to 
rtclude  ail  thlnes  in  any  vt-ay  related  to  the 
legislative  process.  Given  such  a  sweeping 
reading,  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  few 
activities  in  which  a  legislator  engages  that 
he  would  be  unable  somehow  to  ""relate"  to 
the  legislative  process.  Admittedly  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  must  be  read 
broadly  to  eflfectuate  its  purpose  of  protect- 
aig  the  independence  of  the  Legislative 
branch,  but  no  more  than  the  statutes  we 
apply  was  Its  purpose  to  make  Members  of 
Congress  super-citizens.  Immune  from  crim- 
inal responsibility.  In  its  narrowest  scope, 
the  Clause  is  a  very  large,  albeit  essential. 
«rant  of  privilege.  It  has  enabled  reckless 
men  to  slander  and  even  destroy  others  with 
impunity,  but  that  was  conscious  choice  or 
the  Framers  " 

The  history  of  the  prlvUege  Is  by  no  means 
free  from  grave  abuses  by  legislators  In  one 
instance,  abu.ses  reached  such  a  level  in 
England  that  Parliament  was  compelled  to 
enact  curative  legislation. 
•The  practice  of  granting  the  privilege  of 
freedom  from  arrest  and  molestation  to 
members  servants  in  time  became  a  serious 
menace  to  individual  liberty  and  to  public 
order  and  a  form  of  protection  by  which 
oaenders  often  tried— and  they  were  often 
successful-to  escape  the  penalties  which 
their  offenses  deserved,  and  which  the 
ordinary  courts  would  not  have  hesitated  to 
inflict  Indeed  the  sale  of  'protections'  at  one 
time  proved  a  source  of  Income  to  un- 
scrupulous members  and  those  'parlia- 
mentary indulgences'  were  on  several 
occasions  obtainable  at  a  fixed  market  price 
C  Wlttke.  The  History  of  English  Parlia- 
mentary  Privilege.   39    (1921). 

The  authors  of  our  Constitution  were  well 
aware  of  the  history  of  both  the  need  lor 
the  privilege  and  the  abuses  that  could  flow 
from  too  sweeping  safeguards.  In  order  to 
preserve  other  values,  they  wrote  the  prlv- 
Uege so  that  It  tolerates  and  protects  be- 
havior on  the  part  of  Members  not  tolerated 
and  protected  when  done  by  other  citizens, 
but  the  shield  does  not  extend  beyond  what 
IS  necessary  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the 
legislative  process.  Moreover,  unlike  England 
with  no  formal,  written  constitutional 
limitations  on  the  monarch,  we  defined 
limits  on  the  co-ordinate  branches,  providing 
other  checks  to  protect  against  abuses  of  the 
kind  experienced  In  that  country. 

It  is  also  suggested  that  even  if  we  inter- 
preted the  Clause  brofuUy  so  as  to  exempt 
from  inquiry  all  matters  having  any  rela- 
tionship to  the  legislative  process,  mis- 
conduct of  Members  would  not  necessarily 
go  unpunished  because  each  House  Is  em- 
powered to  discipline  its  Members.  Article  I. 
§  5,  does  indeed  empower  each  House  to 
"determine  the  rules  of  its  Proceedings, 
punish  its  Members  for  disorderly  behavior, 
and.    with    the    concurrence    of    two   thirds. 


ssnel  a  Member."  but  CongrasB  te  Ul-equlpped 
tomvertlgate,  try,  and  punish  its  Members 
for  a  wide  range  of  behavior  that  Is  loosely 
and  incidentally  related  to  the  legislative 
process.  In  this  sense  the  English  analogy 
on  which  the  dissents  place  much  emphasis, 
and  the  reliance  on  Ex  parte  Wason.  L.  R.  4 
Q  B.  573  (1869),  are  Inapt.  Parliament  Is 
Itself  "The  High  Court  of  Parliament " — the 
highest  court  in  the  land— and  its  Judicial 
tradition  better  equips  It  for  Judicial  tasks 

It  U  by  no  means  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  (the  Judicial  characteristics  of  Parlia- 
ment! colored  and  influenced  some  of  the 
great  struggles  over  legtslaUve  privilege  in 
and  out  of  Parliament  to  the  very  close  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  It  Is  not  altogether 
certain  whether  they  have  been  entirely  for- 
gotten even  now.  Nowhere  has  the  theory 
that  Parliament  is  a  court — the  highest 
court  of  the  realm,  often  acting  In  a  judicial 
manner— persisted  longer  than  in  the  his- 
tory of  privUege  of  Parliament"  C.  Wlttke. 
The  History  of  English  Parliamentary  Privi- 
lege. 14  (1931). 

The  very  fact  of  the  supremacy  of  Parlia- 
ment as  Englands  highest  tribunal  explains 
the  long  traditions  precluding  trial  for  official 
misconduct  of  a  member  in  any  other  and 
leaser  tribunal. 

In  Australia  and  Canada,  where  provision 
for  legislative  free  speech  or  debate  exists 
but  where  the  legislature  may  not  claim  a 
tradlUon  as  the  highest  court  of  the  realm, 
courts  have  held  that  the  privilege  does  not 
bar  the  criminal  prosecution  of  legislator* 
for  bribery'  Note,  The  Bribed  Congress- 
man's Immunity  from  Prosecution.  75  Yale 
L.  J.  335.  338  (1968)  (footnote  omitted). 
Congress  has  shown  little  inclination  to 
exert  Itself  In  this  area.'-  Moreover.  If  Con- 
gress did  lay  aside  Its  normal  activities  and 
take  on  Itself  the  responslbUlty  to  police 
and  prosecute  the  myriad  activities  of  Its 
Members  related  to  but  not  directly  a  part 
of  the  legislative  function,  the  Independ- 
ence of  Individual  Members  might  actually 
be  Impaired. 

The  prxxsesB  of  disciplining  a  Member  In 
the  Congress  Is  not  without  countervailing 
risks  of  abuse  since  It  is  not  surrounded  with 
the  panoply  of  protective  shields  that  are 
present  In  a  criminal  case.  An  accused  Mem- 
ber Is  Judged  by  no  .specifically  articulated 
standards  '■'  and  Is  at  the  mercy  of  an  almost 
imbridled  discretion  of  the  charging  body 
that  functions  at  once  as  accuser,  proeecutor. 
Judge,  and  Jury  from  whose  decision  there  Is 
no  established  right  of  review.  In  short  a 
Member  would  be  compelled  to  defend  In 
what  would  be  comparable  to  a  criminal 
prosecution  without  the  safeguards  provided 
by  the  ConstltutlorL  Moreover.  It  would  be 
somewhat  naive  to  assume  that  the  triers 
would  be  wholly  objective  and  free  from  con- 
siderations of  party  and  politics  and  the 
passions  of  the  moment."  Strong  arguments 
can  be  made  that  trials  conducted  in  a  Con- 
gress with  an  entrenched  majority  from  one 
political  party  could  result  In  far  greater 
harassment  than  a  conventional  criminal 
uial  with  the  wide  range  of  procedural  pro- 
tections for  the  accused.  Including  indict- 
ment by  grand  Jury,  trial  by  Jxiry  under  strict 
standards  of  proof  with  fixed  rules  of  evi- 
dence, and  extensive  appellate  review. 

Finally,  the  Jurlfldlction  of  Congress  to 
punish  Its  Members  Is  not  aU-embracing.  For 
Instance,  it  Is  unclear  to  what  extent  Con- 
gress would  have  Jurisdiction  over  a  case  such 
as  this  In  which  the  alleged  illegal  activity 
occurred  outside  the  chamber,  while  the  ap- 
pellee was  a  M«nt>er,  but  was  undiscovered 
or  not  brought  before  a  grand  Jury  until 
after  he  left  office." 

Itie  sweeping  claims  of  appellee  would  ren- 
der Membera  of  Congress  virtually  immune 
from  a  wide  range  of  crimes  simply  because 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


the  acts  In  question  were  peripherally  related 
to  their  holding  office.  Such  claims  are  in- 
consistent with  the  reading  this  Court 
has  given,  not  only  to  the  Speech  and  De- 
bate Clause,  but  also  to  the  other  legislative 
privileges  embodied  in  Art.  I.  J  6.  The  very 
sentence  In  which  the  Speech  and  Debate 
Clause  appears  provides  that  Members 
ahaU  In  aU  Cases,  except  Treason.  Felony 
and  Breach  of  the  Peace,  be  privileged  from 
Arrest  during  their  attendance  at  the  Ses- 
sloQ   of   their   Respective    Houses  "    In 

Williamaon  v.  United  States,  207  U.S.  426 
( 1908) .  this  Court  rejected  a  claim,  made  by 
a  Member  convicted  of  subordination  of  per- 
jury in  proceedings  for  the  purchase  of  pub- 
lic lands,  that  he  could  not  be  arrested,  con- 
victed, or  imprisoned  for  any  crime  that  was 
not  treason,  felony,  or  breach  of  the  peace 
in  the  nuxlern  sense,  i.e.,  duiurblng  the 
peace.  Mr.  Justice  Edward  Douglass  White 
noted  that  when  the  Constitution  was  writ- 
ten the  term  "Breach  of  the  Peace  "  did  not 
mean,  as  it  came  to  mean  later,  a  misde- 
meanor such  as  disorderly  conduct  but  bad 
a  different  18th  century  usage,  since  It  de- 
rived from  breaching  the  King's  peace  and 
thus  embraced  the  whole  range  of  crimes  at 
common  law.  Quoting  Lord  Mansfield,  he 
noted,  with  respect  to  the  claim  of  parlia- 
mentary privUege,  "The  laws  of  this  coun- 
try allow  no  place  or  employment  as  a  sanc- 
tuary for  crime.  ...  /d.,  at  430. 

The  subsequent  case  of  Long  v.  Ansell,  293 
U.S.  76  (1934).  held  that  a  Member's  immu- 
nity from  arrest  in  civil  cases  did  not  extend 
to  civil  process.  Mr.  Justice  Brandels  wrote 
for  the  Court: 

•  Clause  1  I  of  ArUcle  I.  S  61  defines  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Immunity.  Its  language  Is  exact 
and  leaves  no  rtxwa  for  construction  which 
would  extend  the  privilege  beyond  the  terms 
of  the  grant."  Id.,  at  82. 

We  recognls»  that  the  privilege  against  ar- 
rest is  not  identical  with  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate privilege,  but  It  Is  closely  related  in 
purpose  and  origin.  It  can  hardly  be  thought 
that  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  totally 
protects  what  the  sentence  preceding  It  has 
plainly  left  open  to  prosecution,  i.e.,  all  crim- 
inal acts. 

(d)  Ma.  JuBTicB  WHm  suggests  that  per- 
mitting the  Executive  to  Initiate  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  Member  of  (Congress  for  the  specific 
crime  of  bribery  Is  subject  to  serious  poten- 
tial abuse  that  might  endanger  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  legislature — for  example, 
a  campaign  contribution  might  be  twisted 
by  a  ruthless  prosecutor  Into  a  bribery  In- 
dictment. But.  as  we  have  Just  noted,  the 
Executive  is  not  alone  in  possessing  power 
potentially  subject  to  abuse;  such  possibili- 
ties are  inherent  in  a  system  of  government 
which  delegates  to  each  of  the  three  branches 
separate  and  Independent  powers."  In  the 
Federalist  No.  73.  Hamilton  expressed  concern 
over  the  possible  bacards  that  confronted  an 
Executive  dependent  on  Congress  for  finan- 
cial BuppKjrt. 

"The  Legislature,  with  a  discretionary  power 
over  the  salary  and  emoluments  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate,  could  render  him  as  obsequious 
to  their  will  as  they  might  think  proper  to 
make  him  by  famine,  or  tempt  him  by  lar- 
gesses, to  surrender  at  discretion,  his  Judg- 
ment to  their  Inclinations." 

Yet  Hamilton's  "parade  of  horribles"  finds 
little  real  support  In  history.  The  check-and- 
balance  mechanism,  buttressed  by  unfettered 
debate  In  an  open  society  with  a  free  press 
has  not  encouraged  abuses  of  power  or  tol- 
erated them  long  when  they  arose.  This  may 
be  explained  In  part  because  the  third  branch 
has  intervened  with  neutral  authority.  See. 
e.  g..  United  States  v.  Lovett,  338  U.S.  303 
119461.  The  system  of  divided  powers  was 
expressly  designed  to  check  the  abuses  Eng- 
land experienced  In  the  leth  to  the  18th 
century. 
PiobeWy  of  more  importance  is  the  public 


reaction  engendered  by  any  attempt  of  one 
branch  to  dominate  or  harass  anotlxer.  Even 
traditional  poUtloal  attempts  to  establish 
dominance  have  met  with  little  success 
owing  to  contrary  popular  sentiment.  At- 
tempts to  '"pur(je"  unooof>erative  legislators, 
foi  example,  have  not  been  notably  suoceas- 
ful.  We-are  not  cited  to  any  cases  In  which 
the  bribery  statutes,  which  have  l>een  appli- 
cable to  Members  of  Congrees  for  over  100 
years,"  have  been  abused  by  the  Executive 
Branch.  When  a  powerful  Executive  sovight 
to  make  the  Judicial  Branch  more  respon- 
sive to  the  combined  wUl  of  the  Executive 
and  Legislative  Branches,  it  was  the  Con- 
gress itself  that  checked  the  effort  to  en- 
large the  Court.  2  M  Pusey.  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  c.  70  ( 1051 ) . 

We  would  be  dosing  our  eyes  to  the  reali- 
ties of  the  American  fxjlitlcal  system  U  we 
failed  to  acknowledge  that  many  non- 
leglslative  activities  are  an  fcetablished  and 
accepted  part  of  the  role  of  a  Member,  and 
are  indeed  "related"  to  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. But  If  the  Executive  may  prosecute  a 
Member's  attempt,  as  in  Johnson,  to  in- 
fluence another  branch  of  the  Government 
in  return  for  a  bribe.  Its  power  to  harass  is 
not  greaUy  enhanced  If  It  can  prosecute  for 
a  promise  relating  to  a  legislative  act  in 
return  for  a  bribe.  We  therefore  see  no  sub- 
stantial increase  in  the  i>ower  of  the  Execu- 
tive and  Judicial  Branches  over  the  Legis- 
lative Branch  resulting  from  our  heading  to- 
day. If  we  underestimate  the  potential  ior 
harassment,  the  Congress,  of  course,  is  free 
to  exempt  Its  Members  from  the  ambit  of 
federal  bribery  laws,  but  It  has  deliberately 
allowed  the  instant  statute  to  remain  on  the 
books  for  over  a  century. 

We  do  not  discount  entirely  the  possibility 
that  an  abuse  might  occur,  but  this  pos- 
sibility, which  we  consider  remote,  must  be 
balanced  against  the  potential  danger  flow- 
ing iT(xa  either  the  absence  of  a  bribery 
statute  applicable  to  Members  of  Congress  or 
a  holding  that  the  statute  violates  the  Con- 
stitution. As  we  noted  at  the  outset,  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  Is  to  pro- 
tect the  individual  legislator,  not  simply  for 
his  own  sake,  but  to  preserve  the  independ- 
ence and  thereby  the  integrity  of  the  legis- 
lative process.  But  flrtanclal  abuses,  by  way 
of  bribes,  perhaps  even  more  than  Execu- 
tive power,  would  gravely  undermine  legis- 
lative Integrity  and  defeat  the  right  of  the 
public  to  honest  representation.  Depriving 
the  Executive  of  the  power  to  Investigate 
and  prosecute  and  the  Judiciary  of  the  power 
to  punish  bribery  of  Members  of  Congress  is 
unlikely  to  enhance  legislative  Independ- 
ence. Given  the  disinclination  and  limita- 
tions of  each  House  to  police  these  matters. 
It  is  understandable  that  both  Houses  delib- 
erately delegated  this  function  to  the 
courts,  as  they  did  with  the  power  to 
punish  persons  committing  contempts  of 
Congreas.  2  UJS.C.  5  192. 

It  Is  beyond  doubt,  that  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause  protects  against  Inquiry  Into 
acts  which  occur  in  the  regular  course  of 
the  legislative  process  and  into  the  motiva- 
tion for  those  acts.  So  expressed,  the  privi- 
lege Is  broad  enough  to  insure  the  historic 
Independence  of  the  Legislative  Branch,  es- 
sential to  our  separation  of  powers,  but  nar- 
row enough  to  guard  against  the  excesses  of 
those  who  would  corrupt  the  process  by  cor- 
rupting Its  Members.  We  turn  next  to  de- 
termine whether  the  subject  of  this  crlimnal 
Inquiry  is  within  the  scope  of  the  privilege, 
m 
An  examination  of  the  Indictment  brought 
against  appellee  and  the  statutes  on  which 
It  is  founded  reveals  that  no  inquiry  into 
leglslattve  acts  or  motivation  for  legislative 
acts  is  necessary  for  the  Oovemment  to  make 
out  a  prima  facie  caee.  Fwir  of  the  five 
counts  charge  that  appellee  "eorrupOy  asked. 
solicited,    sought,    accepted,    received,    and 
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agreed  to  receive"  money  "In  return  for  be- 
ing influenced  ...  in  respect  to  his  action, 
vote,  and  decUlon  on  postage  rate  legislation, 
which  might  at  any  time  be  pending  before 
him  in  his  official  capacity."  This  Is  said  to 
be  a  violation  of  18U3C  5  201(c)  (1),  which 
provides  that  a  Member  who  "corruptly 
asks,  demands,  exacts,  solicits,  s«»eks.  ac- 
cepu,  receives,  or  agrees  to  receive  anything 
of  value  .  .  .  m  return  for  .  being  Influ- 
enced in  his  performance  of  any  official  act" 
IS  guilty  of  an  offense. 

The  question  Is  whether  It  Is  necessary  to 
Inquire  Into  how  appellee  spoke,  how  he  de- 
bated, how  he  voted,  or  anything  he  did  in 
the  chamber  or  in  committee  in  order  to 
make  out  a  violation  of  this  statute.  The  il- 
legal conduct  is  taking  or  agreeing  to  take 
money  for  a  promise  to  act  In  a  certain  way. 
mere  is  no  need  for  the  Oovernmeni  to 
show  that  appellee  fulfilled  the  alleged  Il- 
legal bargain;  acceptance  of  the  bribe  is  the 
violation  of  the  statute,  not  performance  of 
the  Illegal  promise. 

Taking  a  bribe  is.  obviously,  no  part  of  the 
legislative  process  or  function;  it  Is  not  a 
legislative  act.  It  is  not,  by  any  conceivable 
Interpretation,  an  act  performed  as  a  part 
of  or  even  Incidental  to  the  role  of  a  legis- 
lator. It  is  not  an  act  resulting  from  the 
nature  and  execution  of  the  office."  Nor  Is  it 
■  a  thing  said  or  done  by  him  as  a  representa- 
'ive  in  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  the 
omce,"  4  Mass.,  at  27.  Nor  Is  Inquiry  into  a 
legLslatlve  act  or  the  motivation  for  a  legis- 
lative act  necessary  to  a  prosecution  under 
thU  statute  or  this  Indictment.  When  a  bribe 
is  taken.  It  does  not  matter  whether  the 
promise  for  which  the  bribe  was  given  was 
for  the  performance  of  a  legislative  act  as 
here  or,  as  In  Jotinson.  for  use  of  a  Con- 
gressman's influence  with  the  Executive 
Branch.  And  an  Inquiry  Into  the  purpose  of 
a  bribe  "does  not  draw  into  question  the 
legislative  acts  of  the  defendant  Member  of 
Congress  or  his  motives  for  performing  them." 
383  U.S.,  at  186. 

Nor  does  It  matter  if  the  Member  defaults 
on  his  Illegal  bargain.  To  make  a  prima  facie 
case  under  this  indictment,  the  Government 
need  not  show  any  act  of  appellee  subsequent 
to  the  corrupt  promise  for  payment,  for  It 
Is  taking  the  bribe,  not  performance  of  the 
illicit  compact,  that  is  a  criminal  act.  If, 
for  example,  there  were  undisputed  evidence 
that  a  Member  took  a  bribe  in  exchange  for 
an  agreement  to  vote  for  a  given  bill  and  If 
there  were  also  undisputed  evidence  that  he. 
In  fact,  voted  against  the  bill,  can  it  be 
thought  that  this  a'ters  the  nature  of  the 
bribery  or  removes  It  from  the  area  of  wrong- 
doing the  Congress  sought  to  make  a  crime? 

Another  count  of  the  Indictment  against 
appellee  alleges  that  he  "asked,  demanded, 
exacted,  solicited,  sought,  accepted,  received 
and  agreed  to  receive"  money  "for  and  be- 
cause of  official  acts  performed  by  him  In 
respect  to  his  action,  vote  and  decision  on 
postage  rate  legislation  which  had  been  pend- 
ing before  him  In  his  official  capacity."  This 
count  Is  founded  on  18  O.S.C.  S  201(g) ,  which 
provides  that  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
'asks,  demands,  exacts,  solicits,  seeks,  ac- 
cepts, receives,  or  agrees  to  receive  anything 
of  value  for  himself  or  because  of  any  official 
act  performed  or  to  be  performed  by  him" 
Is  guilty  of  an  offense.  Although  the  Indict- 
ment alleges  that  the  bribe  was  given  for 
an  act  that  was  actually  {jerformed.  It  is, 
once  again,  unnecessary  to  Inquire  Into  the 
act  or  its  motivation.  To  sustain  a  convic- 
tion It  Is  necessary  to  show  that  appellee 
solicited,  received,  or  agreed  to  receive,  mon- 
ey with  knowledge  that  the  donor  was  pay- 
ing him  compensation  for  an  official  act.  In- 
quiry Into  the  legislative  performance  Itself 
IS  not  neoeaaary:  evldenoe  of  the  Member's 
knowledge  of  the  alleged  briber's  Illicit  rea- 
MioB  for  paying  the  money  la  sufficient  to 
carry  the  case  to  the  Jury. 


Mr.  JtrsncB  ■WHrrr  rests  heavily  on  the 
ract  that  the  indictment  chso-ges  the  offense 
as  being  In  part  linked  to  Brewster's  "ac- 
tion, vote  and  decision  on  postal  rat«  legis- 
lation." This  13  true,  of  course,  but  our  hold- 
ing m  Johmon  precludes  any  showing  of  how 
he  acted,  voted  or  decided  Ttie  dissenting 
position  stands  on  the  fragile  proposition 
that  It  -would  take  the  Oovernment  at  its 
word  "  with  respect  to  wanting  to  prove  what 
we  all  agree  are  protected  acts  which  cannot 
be  shown  in  evidence  Perhaps  the  Govern- 
ment would  make  a  more  appealing  case 
if  it  could  do  so,  but  here,  as  In  that  case, 
evidence  of  acts  protected  by  the  Clause  is 
Inadmissible  The  Government,  as  we  have 
noted,  need  not  prove  any  specific  act,  speech, 
debate,  or  decision  to  establish  a  violation 
of  the  statute  under  which  respondent  was 
indicted.  To  accept  the  arguments  of  the 
dissent  would  be  to  retreat  from  the  Court's 
position  m  Johnson  that  a  Member  may  be 
convicted  if  no  showing  of  leglslatve  awit  la 
required 

Mr.  Jt'STicE  Brennan  suggests  that  inquiry 
Into  the  alleged  bribe  la  inquiry  into  the 
motivation  for  a  legislative  act,  and  it  Is 
urged  that  this  very  inquiry  was  condemned 
as  impermissible  m  Johmon  That  argument 
misconstrues  the  concept  of  motivation  for 
legislative  acts.  The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
does  not  prohibit  Inquiry  into  illegal  con- 
duct simply  because  It  has  some  nexus  to 
legislative  functions.  In  Johnson  the  Court 
held  that  on  remand,  Johnson  could  be  re- 
tried on  the  conspiracy  to  defraud  count,  so 
long  as  evidence  concerning  his  speech  on 
the  House  flo3r  was  not  admitted.  The 
Court's  opinion  plainly  ImpUee  that  had  the 
Government  chosen  to  retry  Johnson  on  that 
count,  he  cotild  not  have  obtained  immunity 
from  prosecution  by  asserting  that  the  mat- 
ter being  inquired  into  was  related  to  the 
motivation  :or  his  House  speech  See  n.  7, 
supra. 

The  only  reasonable  readln:;  of  the  Clause, 
consistent  with  its  history  and  purpoee,  is 
that  it  does  not  prohibit  Inquiry  into  activi- 
ties which  are  casually  or  incidentally  re- 
lated to  lagisLative  alfairs  but  not  a  part  of 
the  legislative  process  itself  Under  this  in- 
dictment and  these  statutes  no  such  proof  Is 
needed. 

We  bold  that  under  this  statute  and  this 
indictment,  prosecution  of  appellee  is  not 
prohibited  by  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause." 
Accordingly  the  Judgment  of  the  District 
Cotirt  IS  reversed  and  the  case  is  remanded 
for  further  proceedings  consistent  with  this 
i-pmion. 

FOOTNOTES 

The  remaining  five  counts  charged  the  al- 
leged bribers  with  offering  and  giving  bribes 
in  violation  of  IB  U  S.C.  5  201(b). 

-'!8  use  3  201(c)(1)  provides:  "Who- 
ever, being  a  public  official  or  persons  .=ielected 
to  be  a  public  official,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
corruptly  asks,  demands,  exacts,  solicits. 
seeks,  accepts,  receives,  or  agrees  to  receive 
anything  of  value  for  himself  or  for  any  other 
person  or  entity,  in  return  for: 

"(1)  being  influenced  in  his  performance 
of  any  official  act  .  |  shall  be  guilty  of  an 
offense  |." 

18  use.  5  201(a)  defines  •public  official" 
to  Include  "Member  of  Congress"  The  .same 
•subsection  provides:  "  "official  act'  means  any 
decision  or  action  on  any  question,  matter, 
cause,  suit,  proceeding  or  controversy,  which 
may  at  any  time  be  pending  or  which  may  by 
law  be  brought  before  any  public  official.  In 
his  official  capacity,  or  In  his  place  of  trust 
or  profit."  18  UJ3.C.  5  2  la  the  aiding  or  abet- 
ting statute. 

'18  U.SC.  I  201(g)  provides;  "Whoever, 
being  a  public  official,  former  public  official, 
or  person  selected  to  be  a  public  official,  oth- 
erwise than  as  provided  by  law  for  the  proper 
discbarge  of  official  duty,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly asks,  demands,  exacts,  solicits,  seeks. 


accepts,  recelvea.  or  agrees  to  receive  any. 
thing  of  value  for  himself  for  or  because  ot 
any  official  act  performed  or  to  be  performed 
by  him  .  (shall  be  guilty  of  an  offense)." 
'  18  use.  5  3731  (Supp.  'V.  1970)  provides: 
"An  appeal  may  be  taken  by  and  on  behalf 
of  the  Unir-ed  States  from  the  district  court 
direct  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  all  criminal  cases  In  the  following 
mstances : 

■  From  a  decision  or  Judgment  setting  aside, 
or  dismissing  any  Indictment  or  Information, 
or  any  count  thereof,  where  such  decision  or 
judgment  is  based  upon  the  invalidity  or 
construction  of  the  statute  upon  which  the 
Indictment  or  information  Is  founded. 

"Prom  the  decision  or  judgment  sustaliuue; 
a  motion  in  bar.  when  the  defendant  has  not 
been  put  In  jeopardy" 

The  statute  has  since  been  amended  to 
elmilnate  the  direct  appeal  provision  on 
which  the  United  States  relies.  18  U.8C. 
S3731.  ThU  appeal,  however,  was  perfected 
under  the  old  statute. 

'  Cella,  The  Doctrine  of  Legislative  Privilege 
of  PYeedom  of  Speech  and  Debate:  Its  Past, 
Present  and  Future  as  a  Bair  to  Criminal 
Prosecutions  in  the  Courts.  2  Suffolk  L,  Rev. 
1.  15  (1968):  Note,  the  Bribed  Congressman's 
Immunity  :"rom  Prosecution.  75  Yale  L.  J.  335, 
337-338  (1965). 

■  See  C.  Wittke,  The  History  of  English 
Parliamentary    Privilege.    23-32    (1921). 

On  remand,  the  District  Court  dismissed 
the  conspiracy  count  without  objection  from 
the  Government  Johnson  was  then  found 
guilty  on  the  remaining  counts,  and  his  con- 
viction was  affirmed.  United  States  v.  John- 
son. 419  P.  2d  56  iCA4  1969),  cert,  denied. 
397  U.  S.  1010  I  1970). 

-It  13  especially  Important  to  note  that  in 
Cojjin  v.  Coffin,  the  court  concluded  that  the 
defendant  was  not  executing  the  duties  of 
his  office  when  he  allegedly  defamed  the 
plaintiff  and  was  heuce  not  entitled  to  the 
claim  of  privilege. 

"  The  "concession  "  Mr.  Justice  Brennan 
.seeks  to  attribute  to  the  Oovernment  lawyer 
who  argued  the  case  in  the  District  Court 
reveals  no  more  than  the  failure  of  the  ar- 
guments in  that  court  to  focus  on  the  dis- 
tinction between  true  legislative  acts  and  the 
myriad  related  political  functions  of  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress.  The  "concession"  came  m 
response  to  a  question  which  clearly  revealed 
that  the  District  Court  treated  as  protected 
all  acts  "related"  to  the  office  rather  than 
limiting  the  protection  to  what  "is  said  or 
done  by  him  as  a  representative  in  the  exer- 
cise of  the  functions  of  that  office. " 

"See  Kilixmm  v.  Thompson.  103  U.S.  168 
(1881)  (voting  for  a  resolution);  Tennei/  v. 
Brandehove.  341  US.  367  (1951)  (harass- 
ment of  witness  by  state  legislator  during  a 
legislative  hearing;  not  a  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  case);  United  States  v.  Johnson.  383 
U.S.  169  (1966)  (making  a  speech  on  House 
floor);  Dombrotpski  v.  Eastland.  387  U.S.  83 
(1967)  (subpoenaing  records  for  committee 
hearing);  Powell  v.  McCormack.  395  US 
486  ( 1969)  (voting  for  a  resolution) . 

In  Coffin  v.  Coffin.  4  Mass.  1  (1808).  the 
state  equivalent  of  the  Sf>eech  or  Debate 
Clause  was  held  to  be  inapplicable  to  a  legis- 
lator who  was  acting  outside  of  his  official 
duties. 

^  "To  this  construction  of  the  article  It  Is 
objected,  that  a  private  citizen  may  have 
his  character  basely  defamed,  without  any 
pecunlry  recompense  or  satisfaction.  The 
truth  of  the  objection  is  admitted. .  . .  The  In- 
Jury  to  the  reputation  of  a  private  cltUen  la 
of  less  Importance  to  the  commonwealth, 
than  the  free  and  unjreserved  exercise  of 
the  duties  of  a  representative,  unawed  by  the 
fear  of  legal  prosecutions."  Coffin,  v.  Coffin., 
4  Mass.   1.  28   (1808). 

See  Cochran  v.  Comeru.  42  P.  2d  783 
(CADC),   cert,   denied,   282    UB.   874    (1930) 
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(defamatory  words  uttered  on  Senate   floor 
could  not  be  basU  of  slander  action) . 

"See  Tbomaa,  Freedom  ox  Deb»t«:  Pro- 
tector of  the  People  or  Haven  for  the  Crlm- 
inal'  3  The  Harrard  Rev.  74,  80-81  No.  3. 
1966)  Not*.  The  Bribed  Congressman's  Im- 
munity from  ProaecuUon,  76  Yale  L.  J.  336, 
■149  n  84  (1965):  Oppenhelm  Congreailonal 
Free  Speech.  8  Loyola  L.  Rev.  1,  27-28  (1956- 

1956) . 
^1  See,  e.  g..  In  re  CKapman,  166  U.  8.  661, 

668-670(1897): 

■The  right  to  expel  extends  to  aU  cases 
where  the  offense  la  such  as  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Senat*  U  Inconsistent  with  the 
trial  and  duty  of  a  member." 

:« See  the  account  of  the  impeachment  of 
President  Andrew  Johnson  In  J.  Kennedy, 
Profiles  in  Courage.  126-161  (1966).  See  also 
the  account  of  the  impeachment  of  Justice 
Samuel  Chase  in  3  A.  Beverldge,  Life  of  Mar- 
shall, at  169-220  (1919). 

1*' English  Parliaments  have  historlcaUy 
reserved  to  themselves  and  stUl  retain  the 
sole  and  exclusive  right  to  punish  their  mem- 
bers for  the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  In  the  dis- 
charge of  their  office.  No  member  of  Parlia- 
ment may  be  tried  for  such  an  offense  In  any 
court  of  the  land."  Cella,  The  Doctrine  of 
Legislative  Privilege  of  Freedom  of  Speech 
and  Debate:  Its  Past,  Present  and  Future  as 
a  Bar  to  Criminal  Prosecutions  In  the  Courts, 
a  Suffolk  L.  Bev.  1.  16-16  ( 1968) .  That  this  is 
obviously  not  the  case  in  this  country  Is  Im- 
plicit in  the  remand  of  Representative  John- 
son to  be  retried  on  bribery  charges. 

"The  potential  for  harassment  by  an  un- 
scrupulous member  of  the  Executive  Branch 
may  exist,  but  this  country  has  no  tradition 
of    abe<Aute    congressional    immunity    from 
criminal   prosecution.   See   United   States  v. 
Qumn,  141  P.  Supp.  622   (SONY  1956)    (mo- 
tion for  acquittal  granted  because  the  de- 
fendant Member  of   Congress   was  unaware 
of  receipt  of  fees  by  his  law  firm) ;  Burton  v. 
united  States.  202  VB.  344   (1906)    (Senator 
convicted  for  accepting  compensation  to  in- 
tervene   before     Post    Office    Department) : 
United  States  v.  Dietrich,   126  P.  671    (CCD 
Neb.    1904)     (Senator-elect's   accepting   pay- 
ment to  procure  office  for  another  not  cov- 
ered by  statute) ;  May  v.  United  States,  175  F. 
2d  994    (CADC).   cert,   denied.   338  U.S.   830 
(1949)    (Congressman  convicted  of  receiving 
compensation  for  services  before  an  agency) ; 
United    States    v.    Bramblett.    348    U.S.    503 
(1955)    (Congressman  convicted  of  defraud- 
ing   government    agency).    Bramblett    con- 
cerned   a    Congressman's    misuse    of    office 
funds  via   a   "kick-back"   scheme,   which   is 
surely  "related"  to  the  legislative  office. 

A  strategically  timed  Indictment  could  in- 
deed cause  serious  harm  to  a  Congressman. 
Representative  Johnson,  for  example,  was  In- 
dicted while  campaigning  for  re-election,  and 
arguably  his  Indictment  contributed  to  his 
defeat.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  classic 
case  of  Mayor  Curley  who  was  re-elected  while 
under  indictment.  See  4  New  Catholic  En- 
cyclopedia,    at     541     (1967).     Moreover,     we 
shotUd  not  overlook  the  barriers  a  prosecutor, 
attempting  to  bring  such  a  case,  must  face. 
First,  he  must  persuade  a  grand  Jury  to  In- 
dict, and  we  are  not  prepared  to  assume  that 
grand  juries  wUl  act  against  a  Member  with- 
out solid  evidence.  Thereafter,  he  must  con- 
vince a  petit  Jury  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt 
with  the  presumption  of  innocence  favoring 
the  accused.  A  prosecutor  who  fails  to  clear 
one  of  these  hurdles  faces  serious  practical 
consequences  when  the  defendant  Is  a  Con- 
gressman. The  Legislative  Branch  is  not  with- 
out weapons  of  Its  own  and  would  no  doubt 
use  them  If  It  thought  the  Executive  were 
unjustly  harassing  one  of  Its  members.  Per- 
haps more  Important  is  the  omnipresence  of 
the  news  media  whoee  traditional  function 
and  competitive  Inclination  affords  no  Im- 
munities to  reckless  or  irresponsible  official 
misconduct. 


"The  first  bribery  statuts  appUcable  to 
Congressmen  was  enactwi  in  1863.  Act  of 
Feb.  26.  1863.  c.  81,  i  «.  10  Stat.  171. 

i»ln  t«v«nlng  the  Dtatrlct  Courts  riUlng 
that  a  Member  of  Congress  may  not  be  c^- 
stltutionaUy  tried  for  a  violation  of  the  fed- 
eral bribery  statutes,  we  express  no  views  on 
the  question  left  open  in  Johnson  as  to  the 
conaUtutlonaUty  of  an  Inquiry  that  probes 
into  legislative  acts  or  the  moUvation  lor 
legislative  acts  if  Congress  speciflcaUy  au- 
thorlBes  such  in  a  narrowly  drawn  statute. 
Should  such  an  inquiry  be  made  and  should 
a  conviction  be  sustained,  then  we  would 
face  the  question  whether  inquiry  into  leg- 
islative acts  and  moUvatlon  is  permissible 
under  such  a  narrowly  drawn  statute. 


UNrTEO  States  Against  Brewbte« 
(Mr.   Justice  Brennan.   with  whom  Mr. 

JusUce    Douglas    joins,    diasentlng) 
When  this  case  first  came  before  the  Court, 
I   had   thought  it  presented  a  single,  virell- 
deflned  issue — that  Is,  whether  the  Congress 
could  authorize  by  a  narrowly  drawn  statute 
the  prosecution  of  a  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive   for    conduct    otherwise    Immune    frwn 
prosecution    under    the    Speech    or    Debate 
Clause  of  the  Constitution.  Counts  1,3,6,  and 
7  of  the  indictment  charged  Senator  Brewster 
with  receiving  «19,000  "In  return  for  being 
Influenced  In  his  performance  of  official  acU 
in  respect  to  his  action,  vote,  and  decision 
on  postage  rate  legislation  which  might  at 
any  time  be  pending  before  him  in  his  of- 
ficial capacity   [as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Post  Office  Committee)."  Count  »  charged  the 
Senator  with  receipt  of  another  W.OOO  for 
acts  already  performed  by  him  with  respect 
to  his  "action,  vote,  and  decision"  on  that 
legislation.  These  charges,  it  seemed  to  me, 
feU  within  the  clear  pnrtxlbltion  of  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  as  interpreted  by  decUlons 
of  this  Court,  particularly  United  States  v. 
Johnson,  383  UJ3.  169  (1966).  For  If  the  in- 
dictment   did    not    caU    into    question    the 
"speeches  or  debates"  of  the  Senator,  it  cer- 
tainly laid  open  to  scrutiny  the  motives  for 
his  legislative  acts;  and  those  motives.  I  had 
supposed,  were  no  more  subject  to  Executive 
and   Judicial   Inquiry   than   the   acts   them- 
selves, unless,  of  course,  the  Congress  could 
delegate  such  inquiry  to  the  other  branches. 
That,   apparently,   was   the   Government's 
view  of  the  case  as  well.  At  the  hearing  be- 
fore the  District  Court  the  proeecutor  was 
asked  point  blank  whether  "the  indictment 
in  any  wise  allege [dl  that  Brewster  did  any- 
thing  not   related   to  his  purely  legislative 
functions."  The  proeecutor  responded : 

"We  are  not  contending  that  what  U  being 
charged  here,  that  is,  the  activity  by  Brew- 
ster was  anything  other  than  a  legislative 
act  We  are  not  ducking  the  question;  it  is 
squarely  presented.  They  are  legislative  acts. 
We  are  not  going  to  quibble  over  tnat  "  App. 

28. 

The  Government,  in  other  words,  did  not 
challenge  the  applicability  of  the  Clause  to 
these  charges,  but  argued  only  that  Its  pro- 
hibitions could  be  avoided,  "waived"  as  it 
were  through  congressional  authorization  in 
the  form  of  a  narrowly  drawn  bribery  statute. 
The  District  Court  accepted  the  Govern- 
ment's reading  of  the  Indictment  and  held 
that  the  Senator  could  not  be  prosecuted  for 
this  conduct  even  under  the  allegedly  narrow 
provisions  of  18  U.  S.  C.  5  201: 

"Gentlemen,  based  on  the  facts  of  this 
case.  It  Is  admitted  by  the  Oovernmeni  that 
the  five  counts  of  the  indictment  which 
charge  Senator  Brewster  relate  to  the  ac- 
ceptance of  bribes  in  connection  with  the 
performance  of  a  legislative  function  by  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States, 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  this  Court  that  the 
immunity  under  the  Speech  and  Debate 
Clause  of  the  Constitution,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  interpretation  given  that  Clause 
by  the  Supreme  Court  In  Johnaon,  shields 


Senate*  Brewster.  constitution&Uy  shields 
him  from  any  prosecution  for  alleged  bribery 
to  perform  a  legislative  act."  App.  33, 

Furthermore,  the  Government's  Initial 
brief  m  this  Court,  doubtless  reflecting  its 
recognition  that  Johnson  had  rejected  the 
analysis  adopted  by  the  Court  today,  did  not 
argue  that  a  prosecution  for  acceptance  of  a 
bribe  in  return  for  a  promise  to  vote  a  certain 
way  falls  outside  the  prohibition  of  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause.  Rather,  the  Gov- 
ernment'8  Brief  conceded  or  at  least  assumed 
that  such  conduct  does  constitute  "Speech  or 
Debate."  but  urged  that  Congress  may  enact 
a  statute,  such  as  18  U.  S.  C.  5  201.  providma 
for  Judicial  trial  of  the  alleged  crime 

Given    these    admissions    by    the    Govern- 
ment and  the  District  Courts  construction 
of    the    indictment,    which    settled    doctrine 
makes  binding  on   this  Court,  United  States 
v.  Jones,  346  U.S.  377.  378   (1968),  the  only 
issue  properly  before  us  was  whether  Con- 
gress is  empowered  to  delegate  to  the  Execu- 
tive  and   Judicial    Branches   the   trial   of    a 
member  for  conduct  otherwise  protected  by 
the  Clause.  Today,  however,  the  Court  finds 
it   unnecessary  to   reach   that   issue,   for    it 
finds  that  the  indictment,  though  charging 
receipt  of  a  bribe  for  legislative  acts,  eniaUs 
"no  inquiry  into  legislative  acts  or  motiva- 
tion for   legislative   acts."   ante,   at  24,   and 
thus  is  not  covered  by  the  aause.  In  doing 
so    the    Court    permits    the    Government    to 
r«oede  from  its  firm  admiasiona,   it  ignores 
the  Dlsuict  Court's  binding  construction  of 
the    indictment,    and— most    important— it 
repudiates  principles  of  legislative  frMdom 
developed  over  the  past  century  in  a  line  of 
cases  culminating  in  Johnson.  Those  prin- 
ciples, which  are  vital   to  the  right  of   the 
people  to  be  represent*!  by  Congre^unen  of 
independence    and    Integrity,    deserve    more 
than   the   hasty   burial   given   them   by    the 
Court  today.  I  must  therefore  dissent. 
I 


I  would  dispel  as  the  outset  any  notion 
that  Senator  Brewster's  asssrtwl  immunity 
strains  the  outer  limits  of  the  Clause.  Ttse 
Court  writes  at  length  In  an  effort  to  show 
that  "-Spesch  or  Debate"  does  not  cover  "all 
conduct  relating  to  the  legislative  prooese 
Ante  at  14.  Even  assuming  the  validity  of 
that  conclusion,  I  faU  to  see  its  relevance  to 
the  instant  case.  Senator  Brtwatti  is  not 
charged  with  conduct  merely  relating  to 
the  legislative  process."  but  with  a  crime 
whose  proof  calls  into  question  the  very 
motives  behind  his  legislative  acta.  The  In- 
dictment, then,  lies  not  at  the  periphery  but 
at  the  very  center  of  the  protection  that  this 
Court  has  said  is  provided  a  Congressman 
under  the  Clause 

Decisions  of  this  Court  dating  as  far  back 
as  1881  have  consistently  refused  to  limit  the 
concept  of  legislative  acts  '  to  the  "Speech 
or  Debate"  speciflcaUy  mentioned  in  Art.  I 
5  6.  In  Kat>oum  v.  Thompson,  103  UB.  168 
( 1881 ) ,  the  Court  held  that 

"(l|t  would  be  a  narrow  view  of  the  con- 
stitutional provision  to  limit  it  to  words 
spoken  In  debate.  The  reason  of  the  rule  la  as 
forcible  in  its  application  to  written  reports 
presented  In  that  body  by  its  committees,  to 
resoluUons  offered,  which,  though  In  writ- 
ing, must  be  reproduced  in  speech,  and  to 
the  act  o*  voting,  whether  it  is  done  vocally 
or  by  passing  between  the  tellers.  In  short 
to  things  generally  done  in  a  session  of  the 
House  by  one  of  its  members  in  relation  to 
the  business  before  it,"  Jd.,  at  204. 

In  reaching  its  conclusion,  the  Court 
adopted  what  was  said  by  the  Supreme  Judi- 
cial Court  of  Massachusetts  in  Coffin  v.  Co/- 
nn,  4  Mass.  1  (1808).  which  Kilbourn  held 
to  be  perhaps  "the  most  authoritative  case 
in  this  country  on  the  construction  of  the 
provision  in  regard  to  freedom  of  debate  In 
legislative  bodies.  .  .  .'  /bid.  Chief  Justice 
Parsons,    speaking    for    the    Massachusetts 
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court,  expressed  wti»t  Kilbotcm  and  lat*r 
decisions  3«w  as  a  property  generous  vtew 
of  the  legislative  privilege; 

"These  privileges  are  thus  secured,  not 
with  the  Intention  of  protecting  the  mem- 
bers a^jaliist  prosecution  for  their  own  bene- 
fit, but  to  support  the  rights  of  the  people, 
by  enabling  their  representatives  to  exe- 
cute the  functions  of  their  office  without 
fear  of  prosecutions,  civil  or  criminal.  I 
UiereXore  thint  Uiat  the  article  ought  not 
to  be  construed  strictly,  but  liberaily.  that 
the  full  design  of  it  may  be  answered.  I  will 
not  confine  it  to  delivering  an  opinion,  ut- 
terlnj  a  speech,  or  harauguUig  in  debate; 
but  wUl  extend  it  to  the  giving  of  a  vote,  to 
the  maJclug  of  a  written  report,  and  to  every 
otber  act  reeultlng  from  the  nature  and 
la  the  execution  of  the  ofice;  and  I  would 
define  the  article,  as  securing  to  every  mem- 
ber exemption  from  proeecutton.  for  every- 
thing 3*id  or  done  by  him,  as  a  representa- 
tive, m  the  exercise  of  the  functions  of  that 
office;  without  enquiring  whether  the  exer- 
cise w*a  regular  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  houae.  or  irregular  and  against  ihetr 
rules.  I  do  not  confine  the  member  to  his 
place  in  the  house:  and  I  am  sattafied  that 
there  are  cases,  in  which  he  Is  entitled  to 
this  privilege,  when  not  wlttiln  the  wails 
of  the  representatives*  chamber."  4  Mass.. 
at  27. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  therefore,  that 
Senator  Brewster's  fote  on  new  postal  rates 
constituted  leglalatlre  activity  within  the 
me»nlag  of  the  r  use.  The  Senator  could 
not  be  prosecuted  or  called  to  answer  for 
hia  vote  Ib  any  Judicial  or  Bxecutlve  pro- 
ceeding. But  the  Senator's  Immunity.  I  sub- 
mit, goes  beyond  t^e  vote  itself  and  pre- 
cludes alt  extra-congressional  scrutiny  as 
to  how  and  why  he  cast,  or  would  have  cast, 
his  vote  a  certain  way.  In  Tenney  v.  Brand- 
hove,  341  US.  367  (1951).  the  plaintiff 
charged  that  a  state  legislative  hearing  was 
beuif  conducted  not  for  a  proper  legislative 
purpose  but  solely  as  a  means  of  harassing 
hun.  Nevertheless  the  Court  held  that  no 
action  would  He  against  the  oonimittee  mem- 
bers under  federal  clrll  lights  statutes.  Mr 
Justloe  PranJcf\irter  stated: 

"Tbe  claim  of  an  unworthy  purpose  does 
not  destroy  the  privilege.  Legislators  are  im- 
mune from  doterrents  to  the  uninhibited  dis- 
charge of  their  legislative  duty,  not  for  their 
pnvate  Indulgence  but  for  the  public  good 
One  must  not  expect  uncommon  coura^  even 
in  laglalatora.  The  privilege  would  be  of  little 
value  If  they  oould  be  subjected  to  ttie  cost 
and  inconvemeQce  and  distractions  of  a 
trial  upon  a  conclusion  of  the  pleader,  or  U) 
the  hazard  of  a  judgment  against  them 
based  upon  a  jury's  speculation  as  to  motives. 
The  holding  of  this  Court  in  Fletc>ier  v 
Peck.  6  Craoch  87,  130.  that  it  was  not  con- 
sonant with  our  scheme  of  govemmeni  for  a 
conn,  to  inquire  into  the  motives  of  legis- 
lators, baa  remained  unquestioned.      .  . 

.  In  times  of  political  passion,  dishon- 
est or  vindictive  motives  are  readily  Mtrtb- 
uted  to  legislative  oonduct  and  as  readily  be- 
lieved. Courts  are  not  the  place  for  such 
controversies.  Self-diacipllne  and  the  voters 
muM  be  the  ultimate  reliance  for  discourag- 
ing or  correcting  such  abuses."  Id.,  at  377- 
378. 

Barring  oongressional  power  to  authorize 
this  prosecution,  what  has  been  said  thus 
far  would  seem  sufficient  to  require  afflrm- 
aooe  ot  the  order  ot  dLsmlasal,  for  neither 
Senator  Brewster's  vote  nor  his  motives  for 
voting,  however  dlahonorable,  may  be  the 
subject  of  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding  out- 
side the  walls  of  the  Senate.  There  Is  nothing 
complicated  about  this  conclusion.  It  follows 
simply  and  Inescapably  from  prior  decisions 
of  this  Court,  a«pm,  setting  forth  the  most 
beak:  eleaaeata  at  legUlatlre  Immunity.  Tet 
the  Court  declines  to  apply  tfaoae  principles 


'o  -hU  case,  for  it  somehow  finds  'hat  the 
Oovemment  can  prove  its  case  wlthwit  re- 
lerring  to  the  Senator's  oflJclal  acts  or  mo- 
tives .\ccordlng  to  the  Court,  the  Oovem- 
ment '^n  limit  Its  proof  on  Counts  1.  3,  5. 
and  7  to  evidence  concerning  Senator  Brew- 
ster's "taklni?  or  agreelus;  fo  take  money  for 
a  promise  to  act  in  a  certain  way  "  and  need 
not  show  "that  appellee  fuiailed  the  alleged 
Illegal  bargain:  acceptance  of  the  bribe  is 
the  violation  of  the  statute,  not  perform- 
ance of  the  UletjaJ  proml.'ie  "  Ante,  at  26.  Simi- 
larly, the  C-otirt  finds  that  Count  9  can  be 
proved  merely  by  showing  that  the  Senator 
solicited  or  received  money  "with  knowledge 
that  the  donor  was  paving  him  compensa- 
tion for  an  afflclal  act  '  without  any  In- 
quiry' -into  the  :ei?lslatr.e  performance  It- 
.self  ■  Ante  at  26  These  evidentiary  limita- 
tions are  deemed  sutficlent  to  avoid  the  prohi- 
bitions of  the  Speech   or   Debate  Clause. 

With  all  respect.  I  Uiink  that  Uie  Court 
tias  adopted  a  wholly  artiflcial  view  of  the 
charges  before  us.  Tlie  indictment  alleges  not 
the  mere  receipt  of  money,  but  the  receipt  of 
money  m  exchange  for  a  Senator  s  vote  and 
promUe  to  vote  in  a  certain  way.  Insofar  as 
these  charssea  bear  on  votes  already  cast,  the 
Oovernment  cannot  avoid  proving  the  per- 
formance of  the  bargauied-tor  acts,  for  it 
IS  the  acts  themselves,  together  with  the  mo- 
tivating bribe,  that  form  the  baais  of  Count 
9  of  tlie  indictment  Proof  of  knowledge  that 
the  donor  was  paying  .  .  .  for  an  official  act" 
may  be  enough  for  conviction  under  §  201 
(g) .  But  assuming  it  is.  the  Government  still 
must  demonstrate  that  the  'official  act"  re- 
ferred to  was  au;iuaUy  performed,  for  that  is 
what  the  indictment  charges.  Count  9.  in 
other  words,  calls  into  question  both  the  per- 
formance of  official  acts  by  the  Senator  and 
his  reasons  for  voting  as  he  did.  Either  In- 
quiry violates  'ha  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 

The  counts  charging  only  a  corrupt  prom- 
ise to  vote  are  equally  repugiiaiit  to  the 
clause.  The  Covirt  may  be  correct  that  only 
receipt  of  the  bribe,  and  not  performance  of 
the  bargain,  is  needed  to  prove  these  counts. 
But  proof  of  an  agreement  to  be  "influenced  ' 
m  the  performance  of  legislative  acts  by  defl- 
nition  an  inquiry  Into  their  motives,  whether 
or  not  the  acts  themselves  or  the  circum- 
stances surroundiui^  them  are  questioned  at 
trial.  Furtiiermore.  judicial  inquiry  into  an 
alleged  agreement  of  this  'i^uid  carries  with  It 
the  same  danger  to  legislative  ludependeuoe 
that  are  held  to  bar  accountability  for  official 
oonduct  Itself  As  our  Brother  White  cogently 
states,  post,  at  &-7: 

"Bribery  is  most  often  carried  out  by  pre- 
arrangement;  if  that  part  of  the  transaction 
may  tie  plucked  from  its  context  and  made 
the  basis  of  crmiinal  charges,  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause  loses  its  force.  It  will  be  small 
comfort  for  a  Congressman  to  know  that  he 
cannot  be  prosecuted  for  his  vote,  whatever 
It  may  be.  but  he  can  be  prosecuted  for  an 
alletjed  agreement  even  If  he  votes  contrary 
to  the  asserted  bargain." 

Thus,  even  if  this  were  an  issue  of  first 
impression.  I  would  hold  that  this  prosecu- 
tion, being  an  extracougressional  inquiry 
into  legislative  acts  and  motives,  is  barred 
by  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause. 

What  IS  especially  disturbing  about  the 
Court's  result,  however,  is  that  this  is  not 
an  issue  of  first  impression,  but  one  that  was 
settled  SIX  years  ago  In  United  States  v. 
Johnson.  383  US  169  il966).  There  a  for- 
mer Congresaman  wa.s  cliarKed  with  violating 
the  federal  iXMxHlct-ot-interest  statute.  18 
U.S.C.  5  281.  and  of  conspiring  to  defraud  the 
United  States.  18  U  S.C.  $371.  by  accepting 
a  bribe  In  exchange  for  his  agreement  to  .seek 
dismissal  of  federal  indictments  pending 
against  officers  ot  ^several  savings  and  loan 
companies.  Part  of  the  alleged  conspiracy  was 
a  speech  delivered  by  Johnson  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  favorable  to  loan  companies  teener- 
ally.  The  Oovernroent  relied  on  that  speech  at 


trial  and  questioned  Johnson  extensively 
about  Its  contents,  authorship,  and  his  rea- 
soru!  for  delivering  It.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
set  aside  the  conspiracy  conviction,  holding 
that  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  barred  such 
A  prosecution  based  on  an  allegedly  corrupt 
pronuse  to  deliver  a  congressional  speech  In 
appealing  that  decision  the  Ooverninent 
made  the  very  same  argument  that  appears 
to  persuade  the  Court  'odav: 

■'  I  The  rationale  of  the  Clause  |  Is  applicable 
In  .suits  based  upon  the  content  of  a  legis- 
lator's speech  or  action,  where  Inununlty  is 
necessary  to  prevent  impediments  to  the  free 
dlschartre  of  his  public  duties.  But  It  does  not 
ju.stify  granting  him  immunity  from  pros- 
ecution for  accepting;  or  aereeing  to  accept 
money  to  make  a  speech  in  Congress  The 
latter  ''a.'te  poses  no  threat  which  could  rea- 
.sonsbly  cause  a  Congressman  to  restrain 
himself  in  his  official  speech,  because  no 
speech,  as  .-.uch.  is  belrs;  questioned.  Tt  is 
only  the  antecerierit  rnvdurf  of  accepting  or 
agreeing  to  accept  the  bribe  which  Is  at- 
tacked in  such  a  pro.secutlon  "Whether  the 
party  taking  the  bribe  lives  up  to  his  cor- 
rupt promise  or  not  is  Imnxatertal.  The  agree- 
ment Is  the  essence  of  the  offense:  when  that 
IS  consummated,  the  offense  is  complete  '  3 
Wharton.  Criminal  Law  and  Procedure,  5  1383 
(Anderson  ed.  1957)  .  .  .  Thus,  If  respondent, 
sifter  accepting  the  bribe,  had  failed  to  carry 
out  his  bargain,  he  could  still  be  prosecuted 
for  the  same  offense  chairged  here,  but  It 
could  not  be  argued  that  any  speech  was 
being  questioned*  In  his  prosecution.  The 
fact  that  respondent  fulfilled  his  bargain  and 
delivered  the  corrtipt  speech  should  not  ren- 
der the  entire  course  of  conduct  constitu- 
tionally protected"  Brief  for  the  United 
States  In  United  States  v.  Johnsem,  at  10-11, 
The  Johnson  opinion  answered  this  argu- 
ment in  two  places  .After  emphasizing  that 
the  prosecution  at  Issue  wsls  "bjused  upon  am 
allegation  that  a  member  of  Congress  abused 
his  position  by  conspiring  to  give  a  paj^lcular 
speech  in  return  for  remuneration  from  pri- 
vate Interests."  the  Court  stated.  383  U.S.. 
at   180: 

"However  reprehensible  such  conduct  may 
he,  we  believe  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
extends  at  lesist  so  far  as  to  prevent  It  from 
being  made  the  basis  of  a  criminal  charge 
against  a  member  of  Cong;ress  of  conspiracy 
to  defraud  the  United  States  by  impeding  the 
due  discharge  of  government  functions.  The 
essence  of  such  a  charge  in  this  context  is 
that  the  Congressman's  conduct  wtu  im- 
properly motivated,  and  .  .  that  is  precisely 
what  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  generally 
forecloses  from  executive  and  judicial  in- 
quiry." (Emphasis  supplied.) 

Again  the  Court  stated,  at  182-183: 
The  Government  argues  that  the  clause 
was  meant  to  prevent  only  prosecutions 
based  upon  the  'content'  of  speech,  such  as 
libel  actions,  but  not  those  founded  on  'the 
antecedent  unlawful  conduct  of  accepting  or 
agreeing  to  accept  a  bribe.'  Brief  of  the 
United  States,  at  11.  Although  histoncally 
seditious  libel  was  the  most  frequent  instru- 
ment for  mtlmidatlng  legislators,  this  has 
never  been  the  sole  form  of  legal  proceedings 
so  employed,  and  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution is  framed  In  the  broadest  terms." 

Finally,  any  doubt  that  the  Johnson  Court 
rejected  the  argument  put  forward  by  the 
Government  was  dispelled  by  Its  citation  of 
Ei  parte  Wa.fon.  4  Q.  B.  573  (1869).  In  that 
case  a  private  citizen  moved  to  require  a 
magistrate  to  prosecute  several  members  of 
the  House  of  Lords  for  conspiring  to  prevent 
his  petition  from  being  heard  on  the  floor. 
The  court  denied  the  motion,  holding  that 
.statements  made  by  members  of  either 
House  of  Parliament  in  their  places  in  the 
House  .  .  .  could  not  be  made  the  founda- 
tion of  civil  or  criminal  proceedings,  however 
injurious  they  might  be  to  the  interest  of  a 
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third  person.  And  a  conspiracy  to  make  such 
statements  would  not  make  the  persons 
guilty  of  It  amenable  to  the  criminal  law." 
Id  at  576  (Cockburn,  C.J  I  Mr  Justice  Black- 
bum  added.  "I  entirely  concur  In  thinking 
that  the  Information  did  only  charge  an 
agreement  to  make  statements  In  the  House 
of  Lords,  and  therefore  did  not  charge  any 
indictable  offense  '  Ibid. 

Johnson,  then,  can  only  be  read  as  holding 
that  a  corrupt  agreement  to  jjerform  legis- 
lative acts,  even  If  provable  without  reference 
to  the  atts  themselves,  may  not  be  the  sub- 
tect  of  a  general  conspiracy  prosecution.  In 
the  face  of  that  holding  and  Johnson's  rejec- 
tion uf  reasoning   Identical   to  Its  own,  the 
Court  finds  support   in  the  fact  that  John- 
son "authorized  a  new  trial  on  the  conspiracy 
count,    provided    that   all    references   to   the 
makinp  of  the  speech  were  eliminated."  Ante. 
at  10    But  the  Court  Ignores  the  fact  that, 
with   the   speech    and    its    motives   excluded 
from   consideration,   this   new   trial    was   for 
nothing  more  than  a  oonspiracy  to  intervene 
before    an    Executive    department,    i.e..    the 
Justice  Department.  And  such  Executive  in- 
tervention has  never  been   considered  legis- 
lative conduct  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  See  infra,  at  14 
The  Court  cannot  camouflage  its  departure 
from  the  holding  of  Johnson  by  referring  to 
a  collateral  ruling  having  little  relevance  to 
the  fundamental  Issues  of  legislative  privil- 
ege  Involved    in    that    case    I   would    follow 
Johnson  and  hold  that  Senator  Brewster's  al- 
leged promise,  like  the  Congressman's  there, 
is  Immune  from  executive  or  judicial  inciulry. 
II 
The  only   issue   for   me,   then,   is   the   one 
lelt  open  in  Johnson — that  is,  the  validity  of 
a     pro.secutlon   which,   though    possibly  en- 
tailing inquiry  into  legislative  acts  or  moti- 
vations, IS  founded  |not  upon  a  general  con- 
spiracy statute  but)   upon  a  narrowly  drawn 
statute  passed  by  Congress  in  the  exercise  of 
its  legislative  power  to  regulate  the  conduct  of 
Its  members."  383  U.S..  at  185.  Assuming  that 
18   U.S.C.    §  201    is   such    a   "narrowly   drawn 
statute."  I  do  not  believe  that  it.  any  more 
than  a  general  enactment,  can  serve  as  the 
lostrument   for  holding  a  Congressman   ac- 
countable for  his  legislative  acts  outside  the 
confines  of   his  own  chamber.  The  Govern- 
ment   offers    several    reasons    why    such     a 
waiver"  of  legislative  Immunity  should  be 
allowed.  None  of  these,  it  seems  to  me.  is  suf- 
ficient  to   override   the   public's   interest   In 
legislative  independence,  secured  to  it  by  the 
principles  of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause." 
As  a  preliminary  matter,  the  Government 
does  not  contend,  nor  can  it.  that  no  forum 
was    provided    in    which    Senator    Brewster 
might  have  been  punished  If  guilty.  Article 
I.  S  5.  of  the  Constitution  provides  that  ".  .  . 
Each  House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  its 
Proceedings,  punish   Its  Members  f6r  disor- 
derly  Behavior,   and.   with  the   Concurrence 
of  two  thirds,  expel  a  Member."  This  power 
has  a  broad  reach,   extending   "to  all   cases 
where   the   offense   Is  such   as   In   the   judg- 
ment  of    the    I  House    or|    Senate    Is    Incon- 
sistent with  the  trust  and  duty  of  a  mem- 
ber." In  re  Chapman,   166   U.S.   661.  669-670 
(1897),  Chapman,  for  example,  concerned  a 
Senate  investigation  of  charges  that  Senate 
members  had  speculated   in  stocks  of  com- 
panies   interested    In    a   pending    tariff    bill. 
Similarly,   the   Hotise   of   Representatives    In 
1873    censured   two    members    for    accepting 
stock  to  forestall  a  congressional  Injury  Into 
the   Credit    MoblUer.   There    are    also   many 
Instances  of  Imprisonment  or  expulsion  by 
Parliament  of  members  who  accepted  bribes.' 
Though  conceding  that  the  Houses  of  Con- 
gress are  empowered  to  punish  their  mem- 
bers under  Art.  I,  i  5,  the  Government  urges 
that  Congress  may  ai&o  enact  a  statute,  such 
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as  18  VS.C.  J  201.  providing  for  judicial  en- 
forcement of  that  power.  In  support  of  this 
position,  the  Ooverninent  relies  primarily 
on  the  following  language  from  the  opinion 
In  Burton  v.  United  States.  202  US  334.  367 
(1906)  : 

"While  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  In- 
tended that  each  Department  should  keep 
within  its  appointed  sphere  of  public  action. 
It  was  never  contemplated  that  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  to  admit  to  a  seat  in  Its  body 
one  who  had  been  duly  elected  as  a  Senator, 
or  Its  power  to  expel  him  after  being  ad- 
mitted, should,  in  any  degree,  limit  or  re- 
strict the  authority  of  Congreas  to  enact  such 
statutes,  not  forbidden  by  the  Constitution, 
as  the  ptibllc  Interests  required  for  carry- 
ing Into  effect  the  powers  granted  to  It  '" 

However.  Burton  was  not  a  case  that 
involved  conduct  protected  by  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause.  .Senator  Burton  was  prose- 
cuted for  accepting  money  to  Influence  the 
Poet  Office  Department  in  a  mall  fraud  case 
In  violation  of  Rev.  Stat.  1782,  13  Stat  123. 
That  was  nonleglslatlve  conduct,  and  as  we 
said  In  Johnson,  supra,  at  172,  "No  argument 
is  made,  nor  do  we  think  that  it  could  be 
successfully  contended,  that  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause  reaches  conduct,  such  as  was 
Involved  in  the  attempt  to  Influence  the 
Department  of  Justice,  that  Is  in  no  wise 
related  to  the  due  functioning  of  the  legis- 
lative process."'  Such  a  prosecution,  as  the 
quoted  excerpt  from  Burton  specifically  said. 
is  "not  forbidden  by  the  Constitution."  but 
that  holding  has  little  relevance  to  a  case, 
such  as  this  one,  involving  legislative  acts 
and  motives. 

The  Government,  however,  cites  additional 
consldenitlons  to  support  the  authority  of 
Congress  to  provide  for  judicial  trials  of 
corrupt  members;  the  press  of  congressional 
business,  the  possibility  of  politically  moti- 
vated judgments  by  fellow  members,  and  the 
procedural  safeguards  of  a  Judicial  trial  are 
all  cited  as  reasons  why  Congress  should  be 
allowed  to  transfer  the  trial  of  a  corrupt 
member  from  the  Hou.se  of  Congress  to  the 
courts.  Once  again,  these  are  arguments 
urged  and  found  unpersuaslve  in  Johnson 
I  find  them  no  more  persutuslve  now.  I  may 
assume  as  a  general  matter  that  the  "tegls- 
latlve  Branch  is  not  so  well  suited  as  politi- 
cally independent  judges  and  juries  to  the 
task  of  ruling  upon  the  blameworthiness  of. 
and  levying  appropriate  punishment  upon, 
specific  persons,"  United  States  v.  Brown. 
381  US.  437,  446  (19661.  Yet  It  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  prosecutors,  judges, 
and  Juries  are  better  equipped  than  legis- 
lators to  make  the  kinds  of  political  judg- 
ments required  here.  Senators  and  Congress- 
men are  never  entirely  free  of  political  pres- 
sures, whether  from  their  own  constituents 
or  from  special  interest  lobbies.  Submission 
to  these  pressures.  In  the  hope  of  political 
and  financial  support,  or  the  fear  of  its 
withdrawal.  Is  not  vincommon.  nor  is  it 
necessarily  unethical.'  The  line  between 
legitimate  Influence  and  outright  bribe  may 
be  more  a  matter  of  emphasis  than  objective 
fact,  and  In  the  end  may  turn  on  the  trier's 
view  of  what  was  pro{>er  In  the  context  of 
the  everyday  realities  and  necessities  of 
p>olltlcal  office.  Whatever  the  special  com- 
petence of  the  judicial  process  In  other  areas, 
members  of  Congress  themselves  are  likely  to 
be  In  the  better  position  to  judge  the  Issue 
of  bribery  relating  to  legislative  acts.  The 
observation  of  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  beaes 
repeating  here:  "Courts  are  not  the  place  far  _ 
such  controversies.  Self-discipline  and  the 
voters  must  be  the  ultimate  reliance  for  dis- 
couraging or  correcting  such  abuses.  "  Ten- 
ney V.  Brandhove,  supra,  at  378. 

Nor  Is  the  member  at  the  mercy  of  his  col- 
leagues free  to  adjust  as  they  wish  his  rights 
to  due  process  and  free  expression.  It  is 
doubtful,  for  example,  that  the  Congress 
could  punish  a  member  for  the  mere  expres- 
sion of  unpopular  views  otherwise  protected 


bv  the  First  Amendment.  See  Bond  v  Floyd, 
385  U.8  116  (1966)  And  Judicial  review  of 
the  legislative  inquiry  Is  not  completely  fore- 
closed: the  po'wer  of  the  House  and  Senate 
to  discipline  the  conduct  of  members  is  not 
exempt  from  the  "'restraints  imposed  by  or 
found  in  the  implications  of  the  Constitu- 
tion "  Barry  v  United  States  ei  rel.  Cunning- 
ham, 279,  f  S.  597,  614  il929),  quoted  :n 
Pouell  V  McCormack,  395  U.8.  486.  519  n. 
40  11969) 

Finally,  the  Government  relies  on  "he 
history  of  the  Clause  to  support  a  co:.greE- 
slonal  power  of  delegation.  WTille  agreeing 
that  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  was  a 
"culminatlcn  of  a  loug  struggle  for  parlli- 
menlary  supremacy'  and  a  reaction  agaliist 
the  Crown"B  use  of  "criminal  and  civU  law  to 
suppress  and  Intimidate  critical  legislators,  " 
Johnson,  supra,  at  178.  the  Government 
urges  that  this  Is  not  the  whole  stcry.  It 
points  out  that  while  a  large  part  of  British 
history  was  taken  up  with  Parllament"s 
struggles  to  free  itself  from  royal  domina- 
tion, the  balance  of  power  was  not  always 
ranged  against  It.  Once  Parliament  succeeded 
in  asserting  rightful  domimon  over  Its  mem- 
bers and  the  conduct  of  Its  business.  Parlia- 
ment sought  to  extend  Its  reach  Into  areas 
and  lor  purposes  that  can  only  be  labeled  an 
abuse  of  legislative  power.  Aware  of  these 
abuses,  the  Framers.  the  Government  sub- 
niili.  did  not  mean  Congress  to  have  exclusive 
power,  but  one  which,  by  congressional  dele- 
gation, might  be  shared  wl'h  the  Executive 
and  Judicial  Departments 

That  the  Parliamentary  pnvilge  was  in- 
deed abused  Is  historical  fact.  By  the  close 
of  the  17th  century  Parliament  had  succeed- 
ed In  obtaining  rights  of  free  speech  and  de- 
bate as  well  as  the  power  to  punish  offenses 
of  Its  members  contravening  the  good  order 
and  integrity  of  its  processes.  In  1694,  five 
\ears  after  incorporation  of  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause  ;n  the  English  Bill  of  Rights. 
Lord  Falkland  was  found  giulty  :n  Commons 
of  accepting  a  bribe  of  2.000  pounds  from  the 
Crown,  and  was  imprisoned  during  the  plea.s- 
ure  of  the  House.  "The  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Sir  John  Trevor,  was  censured 
for  bribery  the  following  year.^ 

But  Parliament  was  not  content  with  mere 
control  over  its  members'  conduct.  Inde- 
pendence brought  an  assertion  of  absolute 
power  over  the  definition  and  reach  of  In- 
stitutional privileges.  "iTihe  House  of  Com- 
mons and  the  House  of  Lords  claimed  ab- 
solute and  plenary  authority  over  their 
privileges.  This  was  an  independent  body  of 
law.  described  by  Coke  as  lei  parliamenli. 
Only  Parliament  could  declare  what  those 
privileges  were  or  what  new  privileges  were 
occasioned,  and  only  Parliament  could  judge 
what  conduct  constituted  a  breach  of  (>rlvi- 
lege."  Watkins  v.  United  States,  364  US  178. 
188  (1957).  TTius.  liavlng  established  the 
basic  privilege  of  Its  members  to  be  free  from 
civil  arrest  or  punishment,  the  House  ex- 
tended the  privilege  to  its  members'  servants, 
and  punished  trespass  on  the  estates  of  Its 
members,  or  theft  of  their  or  their  servants' 
goods.  The  House  went  so  far  as  to  declare 
its  members'  servants  to  be  outside  the  reach 
of  the  common  law  courts  during  the  time 
that  Parliament  was  sitting.  This  led  to  the 
sale  of  "protections"  providing  the  named 
persons  were  servants  of  a  particular  mem- 
ber and  should  be  free  from  arrest.  Imprison- 
ment, and  molestation  during  the  term  of 
Parlament.'-  These  abuses  in  turn  were 
brought  to  America.  By  1682.  for  example, 
the  "Virginia  House  of  Burgesses  had  suc- 
ceeded In  exempting  not  only  Its  members, 
but  their  servants  as  well,  from  arrest  and 
molestation." 

The  Government  Is  correct  In  pointing  out 
that  the  Pramers,  aware  of  these  abtises.  were 
determined  to  guard  against  them.  Madison 
stated  that  the  "legtelatlve  department  Is 
everywhere  extending  the  sphere  of  Its  ac- 
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tivltf.  •Ad  drawing  all  power  Into  Ita  Im- 
petuous vort«x." ''  And  Jefferaoa  looked  on 
the  "tyranny  of  the  leglalature»"  •■  "ttie 
most  (armidabla  dread  at  present,  and  will 
be  for  long  years." '  Therefore  the  Framers 
refused  to  adopt  the  lex  parliamenti.  w'lich 
would  have  allowed  Congressmen  and  their 
servants  to  enjoy  numerous  immunities  from 
ordinary  ;e^al  restraints.  But  it  does  not  fol- 
low that  the  Framers  went  further  and  au- 
thorized Congress  to  transfer  discipline  of 
bribe  -.aicers  to  the  Judicial  Brancli.  The 
Ciovernmen:  relers  us  to  nothing  lu  the  Coa- 
ventton  debates  or  \n.  writings  of  the  Framers 
that  even  remotely  supports  the  argument. 
Indeed  there  is  much  in  the  history  of  the 
Clause  to  point  the  other  way.  toward  a  per- 
sonaliied  legUIatlve  pnvdege  not  subject  to 
defeadan:e  even  by  a  speclflc  congre.s3tonal 
delegation  to  the  courts. 

The  Jo'nn.ion  opinion  details  the  history. 
The  Clause  was  formulated  by  the  Conven- 
tion's Committer  on  Style  which  phrased  It 
by  revlsUig  Article  V  of  tlie  Articles  of  Con- 
federation which  had  provided  "Preedom  of 
speech  and  debate  in  Congress  shall  not  be 
Impeached  .>r  questioned  in  any  court,  or 
plai:e  out  of  Congress  "  (Emphasis  supplied  ) 
This  wording  derived  In  turn  from  the  pro- 
vision of  the  EniilUli  Bill  of  Rights  of  1680 
that  "Preedom  of  Speech,  and  Debates  or 
Proceedmgs  m  Parliament,  ought  not  to  be 
impeached  or  que.stloned  in  any  Court  cyr 
Place  out  of  Par' lament  "  (Emphasis  sup- 
plied .  The  same  wording,  or  variations  of  !t. 
appeared  i:i  state  constitutions.  Article  VTII 
of  the  Maryland  Declaration  of  Rights  ( 1776) 
declared  that  legislative  freedom  "ought  not 
to  be  Impeached  or  questioned  in  any  other 
court  or  J-idl^ature  '"  The  Massachusetts  Bill 
of  Rights  .\rtlcle  XXI  1780)  provided  that 
the  "freedom  of  deliberation,  speech  and  de- 
bate, m  either  house  of  the  legislature,  is  so 
essential  to  th-"  rights  of  the  people,  that  It 
cannot  be  the  foundation  of  any  accusation 
or  prosec'-itlon.  action  or  complaint.  In  anv 
other  court  or  place  whatsoever  "  The  New 
Hampshire  Constitution  (Article  XXX.  1794i 
ci->ntalned  a  provision  virtually  identical  to 
Massachu.set's'  In  short  -Iflreedom  of 
speech  and  action  m  the  legislature  was 
tAlcen  IS  a  matter  of  course  bv  those  who 
severed  the  Colonies  from  the  Crown  and 
founded  our  Nation  "  Trnnrrj  v  BrandhoT'e . 
341  V   3  ,  at  Tn 

Despite  his  fear  of  "legislative  excess." 
Te-nney  v  Srantfiot'e  s«j»ro,  at  "HS,  Jeffer- 
son, when  confronted  with  criticism  of  cer- 
tain Congressmen  by  the  Richmond,  Virginia. 
grind  j'ury,  said 

•"IT'.hat  tn  order  to  give  to  the  will  of  the 
people  the  Influence  It  ought  to  have,  and 
the  ui'ortnatton  which  may  enable  them  to 
e.xerclse  It  usefully,  it  was  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon law  adopted  as  the  law  of  this  land,  that 
their  representatives,  in  the  discharge  of  their 
functions,  should  be  tree  from  the  cognizance 
or  coercion  of  the  coordinate  branches.  Judi- 
ciary and  Executive  "  8  The  Works  of  Thomas 
JefTerson  322   i  Ford  ed,  1904) 

Jefferson's  point  of  view  was  shared  by  his 
contemporarl;^  '  and  found  Judicial  expres- 
sion as  early  as  1808,  in  the  CogHn  opinion, 
iujiri    It  was  there  stated: 

In  coasidenng  tiua  article,  it  appears  to 
me  th^t  the  privilege  secured  by  it  is  not  io 
much  the  privtleg*  of  the  house  as  an 
organised  body,  as  of  each  individual  mem- 
ber compoAing  It,  who  la  entitled  to  this 
privilege,  eren  agairut  the  declared  wiU  o/ 
tlie  fiotije.  For  tie  does  not  hold  thia  privilege 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  house:  but  derives  it 
from  the  will  of  the  people,  expressed  in  the 
ooosutution.  whlc4k  Is  paramount  to  the  will 
of  either  or  both  branches  of  the  legislature. 
la  thit  cecpect  tbe  privilege  here  secured 
reiomtTliM  otiaer  pdvUegea  attached  to  e*oii 
iinMlinr  bf  aty^n'i^r  p*rt  at  tbe  coasutuuoo. 
by  wkiob  be  la  M—tpteJ  trota  arreste  oa 
m««««  (or  arti^nel)  praoeas.  during  hU  goUig 


to.  returning  from,  or  atiending  the  general 
court.  Of  these  privileges,  thus  secured  to 
each  member,  he  cannot  be  deprived,  by  a 
resolve  of  the  house,  or  by  an  act  of  tlie  legis- 
lature. "  4  Mass.,  at  37.  (Emphasis  supplied.) 

In  short.  If  t^he  Framers  contemplated  judi- 
cial mquiry  into  legislative  acts,  even  ou  the 
specific  authorization  of  Congress,  that  in- 
tent is  not  reflected  In  the  language  of  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  or  contemporary 
understand uig  of  legislative  privilege.  History 
certainly  .shows  that  the  Prsimers  feared  un- 
bridled legislative  power.  That  fact,  however, 
yields  no  basis  for  an  interpretation  that  in 
Article  I.  5i  1  and  3.  the  Framers  authorized 
Congress  to  Ignore  the  prohibition  against  in- 
quiry in  "any  other  place""  and  enact  a  stat- 
ute either  of  general  application  or  apecifl- 
cally  providing  for  a  trial  In  the  courts  of  a 
member  who  taJtes  a  bribe  for  conduct  related 
to  legislative  acts." 

in 

I  yield  nothing  to  the  Court  in  conviction 
thac  this  reprehensible  and  outrageous  con- 
duct, if  committed  uy  the  Senator,  should 
not  have  gone  unpu.ushed.  But  whether  a 
court  or  only  the  Senate  might  uiidertalce 
cht'  tasic  is  a  constitutional  issue  of  por- 
tentous sigiuhcance  which  must  of  course 
i>e  resolved  uiunfluenced  by  the  magnitude 
of  tiie  perlijy  alleged.  It  is  no  answer  that 
Congress  assigned  the  ta-ik,  to  the  judiciary 
ui  enacting  13  US,C,  4  301.  Our  duty  is  to 
Nation  and  Coiistiti  t  on  not  Congress.  We 
are  guilty  of  a  grave  disservice  to  both  Na- 
tion and  Coustitutiou  when  we  permit  Con- 
gress U>  shlrlc  its  responsibility  In  favor  of 
the  co'jrr.s  The  Fr.amers'  judgment  was  that 
the  American  pe<5ple  covild  have  a  Congress 
of  lodependeiice  and  Integrity  only  il  al- 
leged misbehavior  in  the  performance  of 
legislative  functions  was  .iccouutable  solely 
to  a  member's  own  House  and  never  to  the 
executive  or  judiciary  Tlie  passing  years 
have  amply  justified  the  wisdom  of  that 
judgment  It  is  the  Court's  duty  to  enforce 
the  letter  of  the  Speecli  or  Debaie  Clauae  in 
that  spirit.  We  did  ao  tn  decidiiig  Johiison. 
In  turning  its  back  ou  that  decision  today, 
the  Court  arrogates  to  the  Judiciary  an  au- 
thority committed  by  the  Constitution,  la 
Senator  Brewster  s  case,  exclusively  to  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  Yet  the  Court 
provides  no  priucipied  justification,  and  I 
can  thiiik  of  none,  tor  its  denial  that  United 
ttates  v  Jo/iftson  compels  afflrmance  of  the 
District  Court.  That  decision  is  only  six 
yeais  old  and  Dears  the  indelible  Imprint  of 
the  dis'itiguished  constitutioaai  .scholar  who 
wrote  the  'puiion  for  the  Court.  Johnson 
surely  merited  a  longer  Life. 

rOOTMOTKS 

Although  the  Court  does  not  reach  this 
l.ssue.  it  adopts  many  of  the  Ooveramenfs 
arguments  to  show  that  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause  13  or  should  be  wholly  Inapplica- 
ble to  this  oa.se  .\iy  disagreement  with  these 
contentions  applies  equally  to  their  use  by 
the  Court  in  support  of  Its  position. 

-See   n    4,  infra,   and  accompanying  text. 

'  Cf  Conflict  of  Interest  and  Federal  Serv- 
ice, Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of 
New  York   14-15    (1960)  : 

'The  congressman's  representative  status 
lies  at  the  heart  of  the  matter.  As  a  repre- 
sentative, he  is  often  supposed  to  represent 
a  particular  economic  group,  and  In  many 
instances  his  own  economic  self-interest  is 
closely  tied  to  that  group  That  is  precisely 
why  It  selected  him.  It  is  common  to  talk 
of  the  Farm  Bloc,  or  ttie  Silver  Senators  We 
would  think  odd  a  flshiug  state  congress- 
man who  was  not  mindful  of  the  interests  of 
the  Ashing  industry — though  he  may  be  in 
the  ashing  business  himself,  and  though  his 
caoipalgQ  funds  come  in  part  from  tixis 
source  This  itind  uf  representation  is  cou/- 
sldered  inevitable,  and.  indeed,  generally  ap- 
plauded. Sterile  application  of  an  abstract 
rule  against  acting   lu  aituatious   luvolviug 


self-interest  would  prevent  the  farmer  sens, 
tor  from  voting  on  farm  legislation  or  the 
Negro  congressman  from  speaking  on  civil 
right*  bills,  .Ac  some  point  a  purist  attitude 
toward  the  evils  of  conflict  of  interest  m 
Congress  runs  afoul  of  the  basic  premises  of 
American   representative  government." 

'Luce.  Legislative  Assemblief.  401-402 
(1924)  Another  notable  instance  was  thai 
of  Roljert  Walpule,  who  in  1711  wag  expelled 
and  imprisoned  by  the  House  on  charges  of 
corruption,  Tasswell-Langmead,  English 
Constitutional  History  583-584  (lUh  ed,. 
Pliicknett.   1960)  , 

•  Wiltke.  The  History  of  English  Parliamen- 
tary' Privilege  i'J-Al  ( 1921  i  ;  Tasswell-Lan»{- 
inead.  English  Con.stitutlonal  History  >80 
(Uth  ed  .  Plucknett.  I960),  The  abuse  ol 
the  privilege  lay  as  much  in  its  arbitrary 
contraction  as  extension.  In  1763  the  House 
of  Commons  reacted  angrily  to  a  tract  writ- 
ten by  one  of  its  own  members.  John  Wilkes. 
and  withdrew  the  privilege  from  him  m 
order  to  permit  his  pra.secutlon  for  .sediliou« 
libel.  The  House  alst)  expelled  WUkes,  and 
he  fled  to  France  as  an  outlaw.  Upon  Ins 
return  to  England  la  1768.  he  was  re-elected 
to  Parliament,  again  expelled,  tried  for  .se- 
ditious libel,  and  sentenced  to  "22  months  un- 
prtsonment.  Tlie  House  refused  to  seat  hun 
ou  three  further  (x:casions.  and  it  was  not 
until  1782  that  the  resolutions  expelluig 
Wilkes  and  declaring  him  mcapable  of  .-e- 
electlon  were  expunged  from  the  records  of 
the  House.  Tasswell-Langmead.  .vtijara,  at  584- 
.'>85.  Powell  V  McCorrnack.  3»fj  US  486.  ^21- 
528  (1969), 

Clarke.  Parliamentary  Privilege  la  the 
American  Colonies  99  (1943) 

'  The  Feder.ilist  No   48, 

'  Tenner,  v  Brandhove..  341  US  367.  375 
n,  4  ( 1951  I 

"James  Wilson,  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion committee  resnonslble  for  the  Clause 
stated  "In  order  to  enable  and  encourage  a 
representative  of  the  pub  lick  to  discharge 
his  publtck  trust  with  flrmness  and  succe.ss. 
It  is  indlspensablv  necessary,  that  he  ,should 
enjov  the  fullest  libertv  of  speech,  and  that 
he  should  be  protected  from  the  re,sentinent 
of  every  one,  however  powerful,  to  whom  the 
exercise  of  that  liberty  mav  occasion  offence  " 
I  The  Works  of  James  WlLson  421  (Mc- 
Closkev  ed    1967) 

"  While  It  is  true  that  Congress  has  made 
the  acceptance  of  a  bribe  a  crime  ever  sine 
1863.  it  should  be  noted  that  tlie  earliest 
federal  bribery  statute,  passed  bv  Congress 
m  1790,  applied  only  to  Judges  who  took 
bribes  ill  exchange  for  an  "opinion.  ludgment 
or  decree  "  Act  of  April  30,  1790.  1  Stat  IIJ, 
117,  It  also  appears  that  the  common  law  lid 
not  recognize  the  charge  of  bribe-taking  .>y 
a  legislator  Blackstone.  for  example,  defined 
bribery  as  when  a  judge,  or  other  person 
concerned  In  the  administration  of  Justice. 
takes  any  undue  reward  to  uifluence  his  be- 
haviour In  his  office  "'  4  Blackstones  Com- 
mentaries 139  Coke  also  regarded  brll)erv  as 
a  crime  committed  by  judges  Coke,  3d  Iiidl 
146. 

XJNrrED  St*tbs  Agmnst  Brewstcr 
(Mr,  Justice  White,  with  whom  Mr,  Justice 

Douglas    and    Mr,    Justice    Brennan    Join, 

dissenting) 

The  question  presented  by  this  case  is  not 
whether  bribery  or  other  offensive  conduct 
on  the  part  of  Mem)>ers  of  Congress  must  or 
should  go  unpunished.  No  one  suggests  that 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  Insulates  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  from  accountability 
for  their  misdeeds.  Indeed,  the  clause  Itself 
Is  but  one  of  several  constitutional  provi- 
sions which  makes  clear  that  Congress  has 
broad  powers  to  try  and  punish  Its  Members : 

"The  Constitution  expressly  empcrwera  each 
House  to  punish  Its  cnm  membere  toe  <*!■- 
orderly  behavior.  We  see  no  reaeoa  to  4ouM 
that  this  punishment  maf  lu  a  proper  case 
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be  Imprisonment,  and  that  It  may  be  for 
fefusal  to  obey  some  rule  on  that  subject 
tnade  by  the  House  for  the  preservation  of 
order,  ,    „ 

•So,  also,  the  penalty  which  each  Houae  is 
ftuthorteed  to  inflct  In  order  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  absent  members  may  be  Im- 
prlsoument,  and  this  may  be  for  a  violation 
of  some  order  or  standing  rule  on  that 
subject. 

•'Bach  House  la  by  the  Constitution  made 
the  judge  of  the  election  and  qualification  of 
Its  members.  In  deciding  on  these  it  has  an 
imdoubted  right  to  examine  witnesses  and 
inspect  papers,  subject  to  the  usual  rights 
of  witnesses  In  such  cases;  and  it  may  be 
that  a  witness  would  be  subject  to  like  pun- 
ishment at  the  hands  of  the  body  engaged  In 
trying  a  contested  election,  for  refusing  to 
testify,  ttoat  he  would  if  the  case  were  pend- 
ing before  a  court  of  Judicature, 

The  Hotise  of  Hepreeentatlvee  has  the  sole 
right  to  impeach  offloets  of  the  government, 
and  the  Senate  to  try  them.  Where  the  ques- 
Uon  of  such  lmpe»chment  is  before  either 
body  acting  in  Its  appropriate  sphere  on  that 
subject,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  the  right 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  wltneases,  and 
their  answer  to  proper  questions.  In  the  same 
manner  and  by  the  use  of  the  same  means 
that  oovurte  of  Justice  can  in  like  cases." 
Kilboum  v.  Thompson,  103  U.S.  168,  189- 
190  (1881). 

The  sole  Issue  here  Is  In  what  forum  the 
accounting  must  take  pUce— whether  the 
prosecution  which  the  Govemmant  propoaes 
18  consistent  with  the  command  that  "for 
any  Speech  or  Debate  in  either  House,  they 
[Members  of  Congress  1  shall  not  be  ques- 
tioned in  any  other  Place."  U.3.  Constitu- 
tion. Art.  I,  i  6.  ol.  2. 

The  majority  dlspoeee  of  this  Issue  by 
distinguishing  between  promise  and  per- 
formance. Even  U  a  Senator  or  Congressman 
may  not  be  prosecuted  for  a  corrupt  legisla- 
tive act.  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  does 
not  prohibit  prosecution  for  a  corrupt  prom- 
ise to  perform  that  act.  If  a  Member  of 
Congress  promises  to  vote  for  or  against  a 
bill  in  return  for  money,  casts  his  vote  in 
accordance  with  the  promise  and  accepts 
payment,  the  majority's  view  Is  that  even 
though  he  may  not  be  prosecuted  for  voting 
as  he  did,  although  the  vote  was  corrupt, 
the  executive  may  prosecute  and  the  Judiciary 
may  try  him  for  the  corrupt  agreement  or 
for  taking  the  money  either  under  a  narrowly 
drawn  statute  or  one  of  general  application. 
This  distinction  between  a  promise  and  an 
act  will  not  withstand  scrutiny  In  terms  of 
the  values  which  the  speech  or  Debate  Clause 
was  designed  to  secure. 

The  majority  agrees  that  In  order  to  as- 
sure the  Independence  and  Integrity  of  the 
legislature  and  to  reinforce  the  separation  of 
powers  so  deliberately  established  by  the 
founders,  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  pre- 
vents a  legislative  act  from  being  «ie  basis 
of  criminal  or  civil  liability.  Concededly.  a 
Member  of  Congress  may  not  be  prosecuted  or 
sued  for  making  a  speech  or  voting  In  com- 
mittee or  on  the  floor,  whether  he  was  paid 
to  do  so  or  not.  The  majority  also  appears 
to  embrace  the  holding  In  United  Statet  v. 
Johnson.  383  U.S.  168  (1966).  that  a  Member 
of  Congress  could  not  be  convicted  of  a  con- 
spiracy to  defraud  the  Government  where 
the  purposes  or  motives  underlying  his  con- 
duct as  a  legislator  are  called  Into  ques- 
tion. 

If  one  foUows  the  mode  of  the  majority's 
present  analysis,  the  prosecution  In  Johnson 
was  not  for  speaking,  voting  or  performing 
any  other  legislative  act  In  a  particular  man- 
ner; the  criminal  act  charged  waa  a  ctHi- 
splraoy  to  defraud  tbs  United  Statee  anterior 
to  any  leglalattve  pezformance.  To  ptov*  the 
crime,  howew.  tha  proaecutlon  intitxtuced 
avUenoa  ttist  motMy  waa  paid  to  make  a 
apaecfa,  among  other  things,  and  that  the 
speech  was  made.  This,  the  Court  held,  vio- 


lated the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause,  because 
It  called  into  question  the  motives  and  pur- 
poses underTylng  Congresaman  Johnson's 
performance  of  hla  legislative  duties. 

The  same  infirmity  inheres  in  the  present 
Indictment,  which  was  founded  upon  two 
separate  statates,  18  U.8.C.  }  201(g)  requires 
proof  of  a  defendant's  receipt  or  an  agree- 
ment or  attempt  to  receive  anything  of  value 
"for  or  because  of  any  ofBclal  act  performed, 
or  to  be  performed,  by  him  .  .,  "  Of  course, 
not  all.  or  even  many,  ofBclal  acts  would  be 
legislative  acta  protected  by  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause;  but  whatever  the  act,  the 
Government  must  identify  It  to  prove  Its 
case.  Here  we  are  left  in  no  doubt  whatso- 
ever, for  the  official  acts  expressly  charged  in 
the  Indictment  were  In  respect  to  "his  action, 
vote  and  decision  on  postal  rate  legislation." 
Similarly,  there  is  no  basis  for  arguing 
that  the  indictment  did  not  contwmplate 
proof  of  performance  of  the  act.  for  the  In- 
dlctanent  In  so  many  "words  charged  the  ar- 
rangement was  "for  and  because  of  official 
acta  performed  by  him  in  respect  to  his  ac- 
tion, vote  and  decision  on  postal  mte  legis- 
lation which  had  been  pendtnff  before  him  in 
hU  official  capacity."  (Emphaais  added.)  It  Is 
this  indictment,  not  some  otlier  charge,  that 
was  challenged  and  dismlsaed  by  tha  Dis- 
trict Court.  LUe  that  court  I  would  take 
the  Government  at  Ita  word:  it  aUeged  and 
intended  to  prove  facta  that  questioned  and 
impugned  the  motive*  and  purpoeea  under- 
lying specified  leglriaUve  acta  of  the  Senator 
and  Intended  to  use  these  facta  aa  a  basis 
for  the  conviction  of  the  Senator  himself. 

Thus,  taking  the  charge  at  face  value,  the 
Indictment  representa  an  attempt  to  proae- 
cure  and  convict  a  Member  of  Congreae  not 
only  for  taking  money  but  for  performing  a 
legislative  act.  Moreover,  whatever  the  proof 
might  be.  the  Indictment  on  Ita  face  charged 
a  corrupt  undertaking  with  respect  to  the 
performance  of  legislative  conduct  that  bad 
already  occurred  and  so,  without  more,  "ques- 
tioned In  [somel  other  Place"  the  speech 
and  debate  of  a  Member  of  Congress.  Such  a 
charge  Is  precisely  the  kind  that  the  Senator 
should  not  have  been  called  upon  to  answer 
if  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  Is  to  fulflU 
Its  stated  ptirpoee. 

Insofar  as  it  charged  crimes  under  18 
U.3.C.  1201(c)  (1),  the  Indictment  farea  lit- 
tle better.  That  section  requires  proof  of  a 
corrupt  arrangement  for  the  receipt  of  money 
and  also  proof  that  the  arrangement  waa  in 
return  for  the  defendant  "being  influenced 
in  his  performance  of  any  official  act  .  .  .  ." 
■Whatever  the  official  act  may  prove  to  be,  the 
Government  cannot  prove  Ite  caae  without 
calling  Into  question  the  motives  of  the 
Member  In  performing  that  act,  for  It  must 
prove  that  the  Member  undertook  for  money 
to  be  influenced  in  that  performance. 

Clearly  if  the  Government  sought  to  prove 
Its  case  against  a  Member  of  Congreas  by 
evidence  of  a  legislative  act,  conviction  could 
not  survive  In  the  faoe  of  the  holding  in 
Johnton.  But  even  If  an  offense  under  the 
statuta  could  be  eetabllshed  merely  by  proof 
of  an  undertaking  to  cast  a  vote,  which  is  not 
alleged  In  the  indictment  or  shown  at  trUd  to 
have  taken  place  one  way  or  the  other,  the 
motives  of  the  legislator  In  performing  his 
duties  with  respect  to  the  subject  matter 
of  the  undertaking  would  nevertheless  In- 
evitably be  Impugned.  In  charging  the  offense 
ixnder  5  301  (o)(l),  the  indictment  alleged 
a  corrupt  arrangement  made  "In  return  for 
being  Influenced  In  hla  performance  of  offi- 
cial acta  In  respect  to  hla  action,  vote  and 
decision  on  postal  legislation  which  might 
at  any  time  be  pending  before  him  In  his 
official  capacity."  Again.  I  would  take  the 
Govemioent  at  Ita  word:  it  charged  and  In- 
tended to  prove  facts  that  could  not  fall  to 
Impugn  Senator  Brewster's  performance  of 
his  leglsUtlve  duties.' 


The  use  of  criminal  charges  "against  srtt- 
ical  or  disfavored  legislators  by  the  executive 
In  a  Judicial  forum  was  the  chief  fear 
prompting  the  long  stmggte  for  parliamen- 
tary privilege,"  United  Statet  v  John»<m.  S89 
US.  ia»,  183  f  19fl«) .  and  in  applying  the  priv- 
ilege "we  look  particularly  to  the  prophylac- 
tic purpoees  of  the  clause  "  IMd  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  Executive  Branch  is  informed 
that  private  interesta  are  paying  a  Member 
of  Congress  to  oppose  administration -spon- 
sored leglalatlon.  The  Congresaman  U  chair- 
man of  a  key  committee  where  a  vote  is 
pending.  A  repreaantatlva  from  the  ■xacutlve 
department  informa  tha  Congreaaman  of 
the  allegations  againat  him.  hopes  the 
charges  are  not  true  and  expresses  oonfl- 
dence  that  the  oMmnlttee  will  report  the  blU 
and  that  the  Blember  will  support  It  on  the 
floor.  The  preaaure  on  the  Congreaaman.  cor- 
rupt or  not,  la  undeniable.  H*  wlU  dearly 
fare  better  in  any  futura  orimlnai  proaecu- 
tlon If  he  answers  the  obargn  of  corruption 
with  evidence  that  he  voted  contrary  to  the 
aUeged  bargain. 

Bven  moM  ecsnpeUlng  ia  tha  likelihood  that 
he  wlU  not  be  proaeouted  at  aU  if  be  foUows 
the  admlniatratlon'B  auggactlon  and  aupporta 
the  bllL  Putting  aside  the  potential  for  abuse 
in  lU-oonoeived,  mtatakan  or  false  accusa- 
tions, the  Speech  or  Detoata  Clause  was  de- 
signed to  prevent  Juat  auch  an  exercise  of  Ex- 
ecutive power.  It  la  no  anaww  to  mamtaln 
that  the  potential  for  abuae  doea  not  Inhere 
In  a  proaecutlon  for  a  oompletad  bribery 
tranmctton  where  the  leglalaUm  act  has  al- 
ready occurred.  A  oorrupt  vota  may  not  be 
made  the  (ri>Ject  of  a  criiolnal  proaecutlon  be- 
cause otherwise  the  Executive  would  be 
armed  with  power  to  control  the  vote  in 
question.  If  forewarned,  or  in  any  event  to 
control  other  legislative  oonduct. 

All  of  this  comes  to  naught  If  the  execu- 
tive may  proaecute  for  a  promise  to  vote 
though  not  for  the  vote  Itaelf.  The  same 
haeards  to  legislative  Independence  Inhere 
m  the  two  prosecutions.  Bribery  is  most  often 
carried  out  by  prearrangement;  if  that  part 
of  the  transaction  may  be  plucked  from  lu 
context  and  made  the  basis  of  criminal 
chargea,  tha  Speech  «•  Debate  Clause  loaes  its 
force.  It  wUl  be  amaU  comfort  for  a  Congreas- 
man  to  know  that  he  cannot  be  prosecuted 
for  hU  voU,  whether  it  may  be,  but  b«  can 
be  prosecuted  for  an  aUeged  agreement  even 
If  he  votaa  contnu-y  to  the  asserted  bargain. 
The  realities  of  the  American  political  sys- 
tem, of  which  the  majority  falls  to  take  ac- 
oovmt,  render  parttciUarly  Ulusory  a  Speech 
or  Debata  Clause  distinction  between  a  pro- 
mise to  perform  a  legislative  act  and  the  act 
Itself.  Ours  la  a  repreaentatlve  government. 
Candidates  for  office  engage  in  heated  con- 
tests and  the  victor  Is  he  who  receives  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  from  his  constltu- 
enta.  These  oanxpaigns  are  run  on  platforms 
which  Include  st&tementa  of  Intention  and 
undertakings  to  promote  certain  policies. 
These  promises  are  geared,  at  least  In  part,  to 
the  Inlereeta  of  the  Congresranan's  constitu- 
ency. Members  of  Congress  may  be  legally  free 
from  dictation  by  the  voters,  but  thare  Is  a 
residual  conviction  that  they  should  have  due 
regard  for  the  Interesta  of  their  States  or  dis- 
tricts. If  only  because  on  election  day  a  Mem- 
ber is  answerable  for  his  conduct. 

Serving  oonstltuenU  Is  a  crucial  part  of  a 
legislator's  ongoing  duties.  Oongreaunen  re- 
ceive a  constant  stream  of  complatnta  and 
requests  for  help  or  service.  Judged  by  the 


1  In  GrawiJ  v.  United  States,  ante,  at .  It 

Is  held  that  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  does 


not  immunize  criminal  acts  performed  in 
preparation  for  or  execution  of  a  legislative 
act.  But  the  unprotBcted  acta  leferred  to 
there  were  criminal  in  themselves,  provable 
without  reference  to  a  legMattrs  act  and 
without  ptrttlng  the  tleftenttent  mamber  1» 
the  task  of  <Jefen«l!ng  the  tetagrfty  of  his 
leglBlattve  performaBoe.  Hfere,  tm  atataC,  tha 

crime    (diaaned    naoaaaartly    ianpUc "^ 

Member's  legislative  duties. 
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volume  and  content  of  a  Congressman  s  mall, 
the  right  to  petlUon  U  neither  theoretlcaa 
nor  Ignorad.  It  ha«  never  been  thought  un- 
ethical for  a  Member  of  Congreaa  whose  per- 
formance on  the  Job  may  determine  the  suc- 
ceu  of  bla  next  campaign  not  only  to  listen 
to  the  petition*  of  Interest  groups  In  hU 
Slate  or  district,  which  may  come  rrom  every 
conceivable  group  of  people,  but  also  to  sup- 
port or  oppose  legislation  serving  or  threat- 
ening those  Interests. 

Against  this  background  a  second  fact  of 
American  political  life  assumes  considerable 
Importance    for   the   purposes    of    this   ca^. 
Congressional  campaigns  are  most  often  fi- 
nanced with  contributions  from  those  Inter- 
ested in  supporting  particular  Congressmen 
and  their  policies.  A  legislator  must  main- 
tain a  working  relationship  with  his  constit- 
uents not  only  to  garner  votes  to  maintain 
his  office  but  to  generate  financial  support 
for  his  campaigns.  He  must  also  keep  in  mind 
the  potential  effect  of  his  conduct  upon  those 
from  whom  he  has  received  financial  support 
In  the  past  and  those  whose  help  he  expects 
or  hopes  to  have  in  the  next  campaign.  An 
expectation  or  hope  of  future  assistance  can 
arise    because    constituents    have    Indicated 
that  support  wlU  be  forthcoming  if  the  Mem- 
ber  of   Congrees   champions    their   point   of 
view.  Financial  support  may  also  arrive  later 
from  those  who  approve  of  a  Congressman  s 
conduct  and  have  an  expecUtlon  It  will  con- 
tinue. Thus,  mutuality  of  support  between 
legislator  and  constituent  U  Inevitable.  Con- 
stituent contributions  to  a  Congressman  and 
his  support  of  constituent  interests  will  re- 
peatedly coincide   m  time  or  closely   follow 
one  another.  It  will  be  the  rare  Congressman 
who  never  accepts   campaign   contributions 
from  persons  or  Interests  whose  view  he  has 
supported,  or  will  support,  by  speech  making, 
voting  or  bargaining  with  fellow  legislators 
All  of  this,  or  most  of  it,  may  be  wholly 
within  the  law  and  consistent  with  contem- 
porary standards  of  political  ethics.  Never- 
theless, the  opportunities  for  an  executive. 
In  whose  sole  discretion  the  decision  to  prose- 
cute rests   under   the   statute   before   us,   to 
claim  that  legislative  conduct  has  been  sold 
are  obvious  and  undeniable   These  opportu- 
nities. Inherent  In  the  political  process  as  It 
now  exists,  create  an  enormous  potentUl  for 
executive  control  of  legislative  behavior  by 
threats  or  suggestions  of  criminal  proeecu- 
tlon— precisely   the   evil    which    the   Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  was  designed  to  prevent. 

Neither  the  majority  opinion  nor  the  stat- 
ute under  which  Brewster  Is  charged  dis- 
tinguishes between  campaign  contributions 
and  payments  designed  for  or  put  to  personal 
use  To  arm  the  executive  with  the  power  to 
prosecute  for  taking  political  contributions 
In  return  for  an  agreement  to  Introduce  or 
support  particular  legislation  or  policies  Is 
to  vest  enormous  leverage  In  the  executive 
and  the  courts.  Members  of  Congress  may 
find  themselves  In  the  dilemma  of  being 
forced  to  conduct  themselves  contrary  to 
the  Interests  of  those  who  provide  financial 
support  or  declining  that  support  They  may 
also  feel  constrained  to  listen  less  often  to  the 
entreaties  and  demands  of  potential  con- 
trtbutors.  The  threat  of  prosecution  for  sup- 
posed missteps  which  are  difficult  to  define 
and  fall  close  to  the  line  of  what  ordinarUy 
Is  considered  permissible,  even  necessary,  con- 
duct scapoely  ensures  that  legislative  Inde- 
pendence which  is  the  root  of  the  Speech  and 
Debate  CUuae. 

Even  If  the  statute  and  this  Indictment 
wet«  deemed  limited  to  payments  clearly  des- 
tined for  or  actually  put  to  personal  use  In 
excbAiiga  tat  a  promlae  to  perform  a  laglsla- 
Ut«  act,  the  Speech  and  Debate  Claxise  would 
rtUl  be  oflanded.  The  potential  for  execuUve 
baratfDMnt  la  not  dimlniabed  merely  because 
the  conduct  made  criminal  U  more  clearly 
^^ta>^«<^  A  M«mb«r  of  Congress  becomes  vul- 
nerable to  abuse  each  time  he  makes  a  prom- 


ise to  a  constituent  on  a  matter  over  which 
he  has  some  degree  of  legislative  power,  and 
the  posslbUlty  of  harassment  can  Inhibit  his 
exercise  of  power  as  well  as  hU  relations  with 
constituents. 

In  addition,  such  a  prosecution  presents 
the  difficulty  of  defining  when  money  ob- 
tained by  a  legislator  Is  destined  for  or  has 
been  put  to  personal  use.  For  the  legislator 
who  uses  both  personal  funds  and  campaign 
contributions  to  maintain  himself  in  office 
the  choice  of  which  to  draw  upon  may  have 
more  to  do  with  bookkeeping  than  bribery 
yet  any  Interchange  of  funds  would  certainly 
render  his  conduct  suspect.  Even  those  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  keep  separate  accounts 
for  campaign  contributions  but  retain  un- 
restricted drawing  rights  would  remain  open 
to  a  charge  that  the  money  was  in  fact  for 
personal  use  In  both  cases  the  possibUity 
of  a  bribery  prosecutlou  presents  the  prob- 
lem of  determining  exactly  those  purposes 
for  which  campaign  contributions  ran  legiti- 
mately be  used.  The  difficulty  of  drawing 
workable  lines  enhances  the  prospects  for 
Executive  control  and  correspondingly  di- 
minishes congressional  freedom  of  action. 

The  majority  does  not  deny  the  potential 
for  executive  control  which  Inheres  In  sanc- 
tioning this  prosecution.  Instead,  it  purports 
lo  define  the  problem  away  by  asserting  that 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  reaches  only 
prosecutions  for  legislative  conduct  and  that 
a  promise  to  vote  for  a  bill,  a^  distinguished 
from  the  vote  Itself,  does  not  amount  to  a 
legislative  act.  The  Implication  Is  that  a  pros- 
ecution based  upon  a  corrupt  promise  no 
more  offends  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
than  the  prosecution  of  a  Congressman  for 
assault.  robber>-  or  murder  The  power  to 
pniseciite  may  threaten  legislative  independ- 
dence  but  the  Corustitution  dees  not  for  that 
reason  forbid  It.  I  find  this  unpersuaslve. 

The  fact  that  the  executive  may  prosecute 
members  of  Congress  for  ordinary  criminal 
conduct,  which  surely  It  can  despite  the  po- 
tential for  influencing  legislative  conduct, 
cannot  Itself  demonstrate  that  prosecutions 
for  corrupt  promises  to  perform  legislative 
acts  would  be  equally  constitutional  The  ar- 
gument proves  too  much,  for  it  would  as 
surely  authorize  prosecutions  for  the  legis- 
lative act  Itself.  Moreover,  there  Is  a  funda- 
mental difference  in  terms  of  potential  abuse 
between  prosecutions  for  ordinari"  crime  and 
those  based  upon  a  promise  to  perform  a  leg- 
islative act.  Even  the  most  vocal  detractor 
of  Congress  could  not  accurately  maintain 
that  the  executive  would  often  have  credible 
basis  for  accusing  a  member  of  Congress  of 
murder,  theft,  rape  or  other  such  crimes.  But 
the  prospects  for  asserting  an  arguably  valid 
claim  are  far  wider  In  scope  for  an  executive 
prone  to  fish  In  legislative  waters  and  to 
search  for  correlations  between  legislative 
performance  and  financial  support  The  pos- 
sibilities are  indeed  endless,  as  is  the  poten- 
tial for  abuse. 

The  majority  ignores  another  vital  differ- 
ence between  executive  authority  to  prose- 
cute for  ordinary  crime  and  the  power  to 
challenge  undertakings  or  conspiracies  to 
corrupt  the  legislative  process.  In  a  prosecu- 
tion for  drunken  driving  or  assault,  the  man- 
ner In  which  a  Congressman  performed  his 
legislative  tasks  Is  quite  irrelevant  to  either 
prosecution  or  defense.  In  the  trial  of  a  Con- 
gressman for  making  a  corrupt  promise  to 
vote,  on  the  other  hand,  proof  that  this  vote 
was  in  fact  contrary  to  the  terms  of  the  al- 
leged bargain  will  make  a  strong  defense.  Cf. 
United  States  v.  Johnson.  383  U.S.  169,  176- 
177  (1966).  A  Congressman  who  knows  he  Is 
under  Investigation  for  a  corrupt  undertak- 
Inp  will  be  well  advised  to  conduct  his  affairs 
in  a  manner  whoUy  at  odds  with  the  theory 
of  the  charge  which  may  be  lodged  against 
him.  As  a  practical  matter,  to  prosecute  a 
Congressman  for  agreeing  to  accept  money  In 
exchange  for  a  promise  to  perform  a  legisla- 
tive act  lnh«envly  impUcates  legislative  con- 
A«4  •*:•  ' 


duct.  And  to  divine  a  distinction  between 
promise  and  performance  Is  wholly  at  odds 
with  protecting  that  legislative  Independence 
which  is  the  heart  of  the  Speech  and  Debate 
Clause. 

Congress  Itself  clearly  did  not  make  the 
distinction  which  the  majority  finds  dis- 
positive. The  statute  before  us  is  a  com- 
prehensive effort  to  sanitize  the  legislative 
environment.  It  expressly  permlti  prosecu- 
tions of  members  of  Congress  for  voting  or 
promising  to  vote  in  exchange  for  money 
The  statute  does  not  concern  Itself  with 
murder  or  other  undertakings  unrelated  lo 
the  legislative  process.  Congress  no  doubt 
believed  it  consistent  with  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause  to  authorize  executive  prose- 
cutions for  corrupt  voting.  Equally  obvious 
Is  the  fact  that  Congress  drew  no  distinction 
in  legislative  terms  between  prosecutions 
based  upon  voting  and  .hose  based  upon  mo- 
tivations underlying  legislative  conduct. 

The  arguments  which  the  majority  now 
embraces  were  the  very  contentions  which 
the  Government  made  In  United  States  v 
Johnson,  383  U.S.  169  (1966).  In  rejecting 
those  arguments  on  the  facts  of  that  case. 
where  legislative  conduct  as  well  as  prior 
conspiracy  formed  a  major  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's proof,  the  Court  referred  with 
approval  to  Ex  parte  Wason,  11869)  4  Q.  B 
573.  in  which  the  question  was  whether 
members  of  the  House  of  Lords  could  be 
prosecuted  for  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  pre- 
sentation of  a  petition  on  the  floor  of  Lords. 
Johnson,  id.,  at  183.  sets  out  the  reaction 
of  the  English  court: 

"The  court  denied  the  motion,  stating 
that  statements  made  in  the  Ho\ise  'could 
not  be  made  the  foundation  of  civil  or  crim- 
inal proceedings  .  .  .  And  a  conspiracy  to 
make  such  statements  would  not  make  the 
person  guUty  of  It  amenable  to  th^  criminal 
law  '  Id  .  at  576  (Cockbm-n.  C.  J  ) .  Mr  Justice 
Lush  added  'I  am  clearly  of  opinion  that  we 
ought  not  to  allow  It  to  be  doubted  for  a 
moment  that  the  motives  or  Intentions  of 
members  of  either  House  cannot  be  Inquired 
Into  by  criminal  proceedings  with  respect  to 
anything  they  may  do  or  say  In  the  Hovise.' 
Id  .  at  677." 

The  Wason  court  clearly  refused  to  distin- 
guish bet-ween  promise  and  performance:  the 
legislative  privilege  applied  to  both   Mr.  Jus- 
tice Harlan,  writing  for  the  Court  In  John- 
son, took  no  Issue  with  this  position.  Indeed, 
he    Indicated    that    the    Speech    or    Debate 
Clause  barred  any  prosecution  under  a  gen- 
eral statute  where  there  Is  drawn  in  question 
"the  legislative  acts  of  .  .  .  the  member  of 
Congress    or    his    motives    for    performing 
them."  383  U    S..  at  185   (emphasis  added). 
I  find  It  dlfficiUt  to  believe  that  under  the 
statute    there    Invcrfved   the   Johnson   Court 
virould  have   permitted   a  prosecution  based 
upon  a  promise  to  perform  a  legislative  act. 
Because  It  gives  a  begrudging  Interpreta- 
tion to  the  clause,  the  majortty  finds  It  can 
avoid  dealing  with  the  position  upon  which 
the  Government  placed  principal  reliance  In 
Its  brief  In  this  Court.  Johnson  put  aside  the 
question  whether  an  otherwise  Impermissible 
prosecution  conducted  pursuant  to  a  statute 
stich  as  we  now  have  before  us — a  statute 
specifically  Including  congressional  conduct 
and  purporting  to  be  an  exercise  of  congres- 
sional   power    to    discipline    Its    Members- 
would  be  consistent  with  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause.  As  must  be  apparent  from  what 
so  far  has  been  said,  I  am  convinced  that 
such   a   statute   contravenes  the  letter  and 
purpose  of  the  Clause.  True,  Congress  Itself 
has  defined  the  crime  and  speclflcaUy  dele- 
gated   to   the   executive   the   discretion   to 
prosecute  and  to  the  courts  the  power  to  try. 
Nonetheless.  I  faU  to  understand  how  »  ma- 
jority  of   Congress   can   blivd   an   objecting 
Congressman  to  a  course  so  claarly  at  odds 
with  the  constitutional  oommand  that  leg- 
islative conduct  shaU  be  subject  to  question 
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in  no  place  other  than  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives.  The  Speech  or  Debate 
cuuse  is  an  allocation  of  power.  It  author- 
laes  Congress  to  call  offending  members  to 
account  in  their  appropriate  Houses.  A  stat- 
ute which  represents  an  abdication  of  that 
nower  is  in  my  view  Impernaisslble. 

I  return  to  the  beginning.  The  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause  does  not  Immunize  corrupt 
Congressmen.  It  reserves  the  power  to  disci- 
pline in  the  Houses  of  Congress.  I  would  in- 
^t  that  those  Houses  develop  their  own  In- 
stitutions and  procedures  for  dealing  with 
those  in  their  midst  who  would  prostitute  the 
legislative  process. 

Oravcl  AoAiKST  United  Statis 
(Certiorari   to   the   United   States   Court   of 

Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit;  No.  71-1017. 

Argued  April  19-20,  1972— Decided  June  29, 

1972') 

A  United  States  Senator  read  to  a  subcom- 
mittee from  classified  documento  (the  Penta- 
eon  Papers),  which  he  then  placed  In  the 
DubUc  record.  The  press  reported  that  the 
Senator  had  arranged  for  private  publication 
of  the  Papers.  A  grand  Jury  Investigating 
whether  vlcdatlors  of  federal  law  were  Im- 
pUcated,  subpoenaed  an  aide  to  the  Senator. 
The  Senator,  as  an  Intervener,  moved  to 
quash  the  subpoena,  contending  that  It 
would  violate  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  to 
compel  the  aide  to  testify.  The  District  Court 
denied  the  motion  but  limited  the  question- 
ing of  the  aide.  The  Court  of  Appeals 
affirmed  the  denial  but  modified  the  pro- 
tective order,  ruling  that  congressional  aides 
and  other  persona  may  not  be  questioned 
regarding  leglslaUve  acts  and  that,  though 
the  private  pubUcation  was  not  constitu- 
tlonaUy  protected,  a  common-law  prlvUege 
simUar  to  the  prlvUege  of  protecting  execu- 
tive officials  from  Uabllity  for  libel,  see  Bott 
V.  Matteo.  360  U.  S.  564.  barred  questioning 
the  aide  concerning  such  publication. 
Held: 

1.  The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  applies  not 
only  to  a  Member  of  Congress  but  also  to 
his  aide,  insofar  as  the  aides  conduct  would 
be  a  protected  legislative  act  if  performed 
by  the  Member  himself.  Kilboum  v.  Thomp- 
son 103  U.  S.  168;  Dombrowski  v.  Eastland, 
387  U.  S.  82;  and  Powell  v.  SlcCormack,  395 
US.  486.  distinguished.   Pp    7-15. 

2.  The  ^eech  or  Debate  Clause  does  not 
extend  immunity  to  the  Senator's  aide  from 
testifying  before  the  grand  Jtiry  alx)ut  the 
alleged  arrangement  for  private  publication 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers,  as  such  publication 
had  no  connection  with  the  legislative 
process.  Pp.  15-20. 

3.  The  aide,  similarly,  had  no  nonconstl- 
tutional  testimonial  prlvUege  from  being 
questioned  by  the  grand  Jury  la  connection 
with  Its  inquiry  into  whether  private  publi- 
cation of  the  Papers  violated  federal  law. 
P.  20. 

4.  The  Court  of  Appeals'  protective  order 
was  overly  broad  In  enjoining  Interrogation 
of  the  aide  with  respect  to  any  act.  "In  the 
broadest  sense."  that  he  performed  within 
the  scope  of  his  employment,  since  the  aide's 
Immunity  extended  only  to  legislative  acts 
as  to  which  the  Senator  would  be  immune. 
And  the  aide  may  be  questioned  by  the 
grand  Jury  about  the  source  of  classified 
documents  In  the  Senator's  possession,  as 
long  as  the  questioning  Implicates  no  legis- 
lative act.  The  order  In  other  respects  would 
suffice  If  It  forbade  questioning  the  aide  or 
others  about  the  conduct  or  motives  of  the 
Senator  or  his  aides  at  the  subcommittee 
meeting;  communications  between  the  Sen- 
ator and  his  aides  relating  to  that  meeting 
or  any  leglaUtlTe  act  of  the  Senator;  or  steps 
oi  the  Senator  or  his  aides  preparatory  for 

•Together  with  No.  71-1026.  United  States 
▼.  Grmvel,  also  od  catkirari  to  the  same  court. 


the  meeting.  If  not  releraat  to  tfalrd-p*rt^ 
crimes.  Pp.  20-23. 

Whot.  J.,  wrote  the  opinion  of  the  Court, 
In  which  BuBcxm.  C  J.,  and  Bi-acKMrrN.  >^w- 
ELL.  and  RxHWQTJWT.  JJ..  Joined.  Stkwamt  J., 
filed  an  opinion  dissenting  in  part.  Docca-As. 
J  .  filed  a  dissenting  opinion  Bkzhkan.  J., 
filed  a  dissenting  opinion.  In  which  Docglas 
and  Makshall.  JJ  ,  Joined. 

Gratbl  Against  the  UNTrxD  States 
(Opinion  of  the  Court  by  Mr.  Justice  White, 
announced  by  Mr.  Justice  Blackmun) 
These  cases  arise  out  of  the  Investigation 
by  a  federal  grand  Jtiry  into  possible  crimi- 
nal conduct  with  respect  to  the  release  and 
pubUcation  of  a  classified  Defense  Depart- 
ment study  entitled  "History  of  the  United 
States  Decision-Making  Process  on  'Viet  Nam 
Policy."  This  document,  popularly  known  as 
the  "Pentagon  Papers,"  bore  a  Defense  secu- 
rity clajBslfi.catlon  of  Top  Secret-Sensitive. 
The  crimes  being  Investigated  Included  the 
retention  of  public  property  or  records 
with  Intent  to  convert  (18  VB.C.  I  641).  the 
gathering  and  transmitting  of  national  de- 
fense InformaUon  (18  VJB.C.  i  793).  the  con- 
cealment or  removal  of  public  records  or 
documents  (18  UJS.C.  S2071),  and  conspir- 
acy to  commit  such  offenses  and  to  defraud 
the  United  States  (18  U.S.C.  5  371)- 

Among  the  witnesses  subpoenaed  were 
Leonard  S.  Rodberg.  an  assistant  to  Senator 
Mike  Gravel  of  Alaska  and  a  resident  fellow 
at  the  Institute  of  Policy  Studies,  and  How- 
ard ■Webber,  Director  of  MJ.T.  Press.  Senator 
Gravel,  as  intervener,'  filed  motions  to  quash 
the  subpoenas  and  to  require  the  Oovem- 
ment  to  specify  the  particular  questions  to 
be  addressed  to  Rodberg.'  He  asserted  that 
requiring  these  witnesses  to  appear  and  testi- 
fy would  violate  his  prlvUege  under  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  of  the  United  States 
Constitution,  Art.  I.  5  6.  cl.  1. 

It  appeared  that  on  the  night  of  Jtme  29, 
1971,  Senator  Gravel,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  of 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  con- 
vened a  meeting  of  the  subcommittee  and 
there  read  extensively  frc«n  a  «^y  of  the 
Pentagon  Papers. 

He  then  placed  the  entire  47  roltimea  of 
the  study  In  the  public  record.  Rodberg  had 
been  added  to  the  Senator's  staff  earlier  In 
the  day  and  assisted  Gravel  In  preparing  for 
and  conducting  the  hearing.'  Some  weeks 
later  there  were  press  reports  that  Gravel  had 
arranged  for  the  papers  to  be  published  by 
Beacon  Press  '  and  that  members  of  Gravers 
staff  had  talked  with  Webber  as  editor  of 
M   I.  T.  Press.' 

The  District  Court  overruled  the  motions 
to  qTiash  and  to  sjjecify  questions  but  en- 
tered an  order  proscribing  certain  categories 
of  questions.  United  States  v.  Doe,  332  P. 
Supp.  930  (Mass.  1971).  The  Government's 
contention  that  for  purposes  of  applying  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  the  courts  were  free 
to  Inquire  Into  the  regularity  of  the  subcom- 
mittee meeting  was  rejected.*  Because  the 
Clause  protected  all  legislative  acts.  It  was 
held  to  shield  from  Inquiry  anything  the 
Senator  did  at  the  subcommittee  meeting 
and  "certain  acts  done  In  pweparatlon  there- 
for "  Id.,  at  935.  The  Senator's  prlvflege  also 
prohibited  "mqulry  Into  things  done  by  Dr. 
Rodberg  as  the  Senator's  agent  or  assistant 
which  would  have  been  legislative  acts,  and 
therefore  privileged,  if  performed  by  the 
Senator  personally."  Id.,  at  937-838.''  The  trial 
court,  however,  held  the  private  republica- 
tion of  the  documents  was  not  privileged  by 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause.' 

The  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  denial 
of  the  motions  to  quash  but  modified  the 
protective  order  to  reflect  Its  own  views  of 
the    scope    of    the    congressional    privilege. 
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United  Statea  v.  Doe,  46«  F.  2d  753  (CAJ. 
1972).  Agreeing  that  Senator  and  aide  war* - 
one  for  the  pnrpoeea  of  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  and  that  the  Claaae  tareoioeed  In- 
quiry of  both  Senator  and  akW  with  reepect 
to  leglalatlve  actt,  the  Court  ol  Appeals  also 
viewed  the  prlvflege  as  b*rrlng  direct  in- 
quiry of  the  Senator  or  hl«  aide,  but  not  of 
third  parties,  as  to  the  sources  at  the  Sena- 
tor's tnforn»tlon  used  in  performing  legis- 
lative duties  •  Although  It  did  not  consider 
private  republication  by  the  Senator  or  Bea- 
con Press  to  be  protected  by  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  Court  of  Appe^s  apparenUy  held 
that  neither  Senator  nor  aide  oould  be  ques- 
tioned about  tt  because  of  a  common  law 
privilege  akin  to  the  JudlclaUy  created  im- 
munity of  executive  oOcera  from  liability  for 
libel  contained  in  a  news  release  Issued  in 
the  course  of  their  noemal  duties.  See  Borr  v. 
Matteo.  3«0  VB.  864  (1»5»>.  This  privilege, 
fashioned  by  the  Coort  at  Appeals,  would  not 
protect  tblrd  parties  from  ■tmOar  tnqulricfl 
before  the  grand  Jury.  As  modlAed  by  the 
Court  of  Appeala,  the  protective  order  to  be 
observed  by  prosecution  and  grand  Jury  was: 
"(1 )  No  witness  before  the  grand  Jnry  cur- 
renUy  lnvestlgatlr\g  the  rtieaae  of  the  Penta- 
gon Papers  may  be  questioned  about  Sena- 
tor Mike  Oravel'B  conduct  at  a  meeting  ol 
the  Subcommmlttee  oo  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds  on  June  99.  1971.  nor.  if  the  ques- 
tions are  directed  to  the  motives  or  purpoeea 
behind  the  Senator's  conduct  at  that  meet- 
ing, about  any  cooomunlcatlons  with  htm  or 
with  his  aides  regarding  the  activities  of  the 
Senator  or  his  aides  during  the  period  of 
their  employment,  in  preparation  for  and 
related  to  said  meeting. 

"1 3)  Dr.  Leonard  8.  Rodberg  may  not  be 
questioned  about  his  own  actions  in  the 
broadest  sense.  Including  obeervatlona  and 
cotamunleatl<Hxs.  oral  or  wrttten.  by  or  to 
him  or  coming  to  his  attention  while  being 
interviewed  for.  or  after  having  been  engaged 
as  a  member  of  Senator  Gravel's  personal 
staff  to  the  extent  that  they  were  In  the 
course  of  his  employment." 

The  United  States  petitioned  for  certiorari 
challenging  the  ruling  that  aides  and  other 
persons  may  not  be  questioned  with  respect 
to  legislative  acts  and  that  an  aide  to  a 
Member  of  Congress  has  a  ccmnaon-law 
privilege  not  to  testify  before  a  grand  Jury 
with  respect  to  private  republication  of  ma- 
terials introduced  into  a  subcommittee  rec- 
ord. Senator  Gravel  also  petitioned  for  certi- 
orari seeking  reversal  of  the  Conrt  of  Appeals 
insofar  as  It  held  private  republication  un- 
protected by  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
and  asserting  that  the  protective  order  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  too  narrowly  protected 
against  inquiries  that  a  grand  Jury  could 
direct  to  third  parties.  We  granted  both 
f)etlt Ions.  405  :7  8.916  (1972). 
I 
Because  the  claim  i&  that  a  Member's  aide 
shares  the  Member  s  constltutlonai  prlvUege. 
we  consider  first  whether  and  to  what  extent 
Senator  Gravel  himself  la  exempt  from  proc- 
ess or  Inquiry  by  a  grand  Jury  Investigating 
the  commission  of  a  crime.  Otir  frame  of  ref- 
erence ia  Art.  I,  i  6,  cl.  1.  of  the  Constitution: 
"The  Senators  and  Hep  resan tat  Ives  shall 
receive  a  Co^^>ensatlon  for  their  Services,  to 
be  ascertained  by  Law.  and  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States.  The^-  shall  in 
aU  Cases,  except  Treason.  Felony  and  Breach 
of  the  Peace,  be  privileged  fronx  Arrest  during 
their  Attendance  at  the  Oeeslnn  of  their  re- 
spective Housee.  and  In  going  to  and  return- 
ing from  the  same;  and  for  any  Speech  or 
Debau  In  either  Houae.  they  abaU  not  be 
questioned  In  any  other  Place. " 

The  last  sentence  of  the  clause  provides 
Members  of  Congress  wltb  two  distinct  priv- 
ileges. Except  la  casea  ot  "Traaaoo,  Felony 
aikd  Breach  of  the  Peaoe,'  the  clauae  ahlalda 
Members    from    arrest    while    attending    or 
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tr»v«llng  to   fcnd   from   »  uMioa  of   their 
House.   HlBtory   reveaU.   and  prior  caaea  lo 
hold    th»t  thla  part  of  the  cl»Twe  exempt* 
Member,    from    arrert    In    dvU    cwee    only. 
•When  the  Constitution  wm  adopted,  arrests 
in  clvU  suits  were  stUl  common  In  America.  It 
1«  only  to  such  arrest-  that  the  Pro'^f^^f^^ 
pues."  Lony  v.  AnseU.  »3  U.S.  76   M  (19M) 
footnote    omitted).    "Smoe  ...  the    terms 
treason.  fel<my  and  breach  of  "»«.P**«;  " 
used  In  the  constitutional  provision  rellea 
upon,  excepts  from  the  operation  of  prlvU^e 
all  criminal  offenses,  the  conclusion  results 
that  the  claim  of  privlle«e  of  exemption  from 
arrest  and  sentence  was  without  merit  .  .  .  • 
WUJtomjon  v.   United  States.  207  U.  8.  436, 
446  (1908)   "  Nor  does  freedom  from  arrest 
confer  immunity  on  a  Member  from  service 
of  process  as  a  defendant  in  clvU  matters. 
Long  V.  AnteU.  supra,  at  82-83,  or  as  a  wlt- 
nea,  in  a  criminal  case.  •The  constitution 
gives  to  erery  man.  charged  with  an  offense, 
the  benefit  of  oompvilsory  process,  to  secure 
the  attendance  of  his  witnesses.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  prlvUege  to  exempt  members  oi 
conitress  from  the  service,  or  the  obligations. 
^rlrV«bpo*na.  in  such  cases."  Vnited  States 
V   Cooper,  4  DaU.  341   (1800)    (per  Chase.  J., 
sitting   on   Circuit).   It   Is.    therefore,   suffi- 
ciently plain   that  the  constitutional   free- 
dom from  arrest  does  not  exempt  Members 
of  Congress  from  the  operation  of  the  ordi- 
nary criminal  laws,  even  though  Imprison- 
ment may  prevent  or  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  their  duties  as  Members.   Wii- 
liamaon  t.  United  States,  supra:  cf .  Burton  v. 
United  States.  202  V.  8.  344  ( 1906) .  Indeed, 
implicit  in  the  narrow  scope  of  the  prlvUeps 
of  freedom  from  arrest  is.  as  Jefferson  noted, 
the  Judgment  that  legislators  ought  not  to 
stand  above  the  law  they  create  but  ought 
aeneraUy  to  be  bound  by  It  as  are  ordinary- 
oersons.  Jefferson,  Manual  of  Parliamentary 
Practice,  3.  Doc.  No.  91-2  437  (1971). 

In  recognition,  no  doubt,  of  the  force  of 
this  part  of  Clause  8,   Senator  Gravel  dis- 
avows  any    assertion    of    general    immunity 
from   the   criminal   law.  But  he   points  out 
that    the    last    portion   of   Clause    6   affords 
Members   of   Congrees    another    vital    prlvl- 
I0m_they   may   not   be   questioned   to   any 
other  place  for  any  speech  or  debate  In  either 
House   The  claim  U  not  that  while  one  part 
of  Clause  6  generally  permits  prosecutions 
for  treason,  felony  and  breach  of  the  peace, 
another    part    nevertheless    broadly    forbids 
them.    Rather,    his    insistence    Is    that    the 
Speech  or  Debate   Clause  at  the  very  least 
protects  him  from  criminal  or  clvU  liability 
and  from  questlonmg  elsewhere  than  m  the 
Senate,  with  respect  to  the  events  occurring 
at  the  subcommittee  hearing  at  which  the 
Pentagon  Papers   were   introduced   Into   the 
public   record.   To    us   this   claim   Is   Incon- 
trovertible. The  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  was 
designed  to  assure  a  coequal  branch  of  the 
government  wide  freedom  of  speech,  debate 
and    deliberation    without    intimidation    or 
thrwkts  from  the  Executive  Branch.  It  thus 
protects  Members  against  prosecutions  that 
directly  impinge  upon  or  threaten  the  legis- 
lative process.  We  have  no  doubt  that  Sen- 
ator Oravel  may  not  be  made  to  answer- 
either  in  terms  of  questions  or  In  terms  of 
defendmg  himself  from  proeecutlon— for  the 
events   that  occurred   at  the   subcommittee 
meeting.  Our  decision  Is  made  easier  by  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  appears  to  have 
abandoned  whatever  position  It  took  to  the 
contrary  in  the  lower  courts. 

Even  so,  the  United  States  strongly  urges 
that  because  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
confers  a  prlvUege  only  upon  "Senators  and 
Representatives,"  Rodberg  himself  has  no 
valid  claim  to  constitutional  Immunity  from 
grand  Jury  Inquiry.  In  our  view,  both  coxu^ 
below  correctly  rejected  thla  position.  We 
agree  with  the  Court  of  Appeals  that  for  the 
purpoM  of  construing  the  privilege  a  Mem- 
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ber  and  hla  aide  are  to  be    "treated  as  one, 
united  States  v.  Doe.  465  P   ad  763,  761  (CAl 
1972)-  or   as  the  District  Court  put  It;  The 
■"Speech  or  Debate  Clause  prohibits  Inquiry 
into  things  done  by  Dr   Rodberg  as  the  Sen- 
ator's agent  or  assistant  which  would  have 
been  legislative  acta,  and  therefore  prlvUeged 
If    performed    by    the    Senator    personally. 
United  States  v    Doe.  332  P    8upp    930,  937- 
938    (Mass.    1971).    Both    court*    recognized 
what  the  Senate  of   the   United  States  ur- 
gently presses  here:    that  it  Is  literally  to- 
possible,  In  view  of  the  complexities  of  the 
miodern  leglsUtlve  process,  with  Congress  al- 
most constantly   In  session  and  matters  or 
legislative   concern  constantly   proliferating, 
for   Members   of   Congress   to  perform  their 
legislative   tasks   without  the   help   of  aides 
and  assistants;  that  the  day-to-day  work  of 
such  aides  Is  so  critical  to  the  Members"  per- 
formance that  they  must  be  treated  as  the 
Utters"  alter  ego;  and  that  if  they  are  not  so 
recognized,  the  central  role  of  the  Speech  or 
Debate   Clause— to   prevent   Intimidation   of 
legislators    by    the    executive    and    account- 
ability  before    a    possibly    hostUe    3udlciaJ7. 
united  States  v.  Johnson.  383  VS    169,   181 
(1966)— wUl    inevitably    be    diminished    and 
frustrated.  .     „  . 

The  Court  has  already  embraced  similar 
views  in  Barr  v.  Matteo.  360  US.  564  (1959). 
where  In  immunizing  the  Acting  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Rent  StablllzaUon  from  lla- 
bUlty  for  an  alleged  libel  contained  in  a  press 
relewe.  the  Court  held  that  the  executive 
prlvUege  recognized  in  prior  cases  could  not 
be  restricted  to  those  of  cabinet  rank.  As 
stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  the  "prlvUege 
is  not  a  badge  or  emolument  of  exalted  office 
but  an  expression  of  a  policy  designed  to  aid 
in  the  effective  functioning  of  government. 
The  complexities  and  magnitude  of  govern- 
mental activity  have  become  so  great  that 
there  must  of  necessity  be  a  delegation  and 
redelegatlon  of  authority  as  to  many  func- 
tions and  we  cannot  say  that  these  func- 
tions become  less  important  simply  because 
they  are  exercised  by  officers  of  lower  rank 
In  the  executive  hierarchy.""  Id.,  at  572-573 
(footnote  omitted). 

It  la  true  that  the  clause  itseU  mentions 
only    "Senators    and    Representatives."    but 
prior  cases  have  plainly  not  taken  a  Uteralls- 
tlc  approach  In  applying  the  prlvUege.  The 
clause  also  speaks  only  of   "'Speech   or  De- 
bate "  but  the  Court's  consistent  approach 
has  been  that  to  confine   the  protection  of 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  to  words  spoken 
in  debate  would  be  an  unacceptably  narrow 
view.  Committee  reports,  resolutions,  and  the 
act    of    voting    are    equally    covered;     "|lln 
short.  .  .  .  things   generaUy   done   In   a  ses- 
sion of  the  House  by  one  of  its  members  In 
relation  to  the  business  before  it. "  KUbonm 
V   Thompson.  103  UB.  168.  204  (1881 ) .  quoted 
with  approval  in   United  States  v    Johnson, 
383  U.S.  169,  179  (1966).  Rather  than  giving 
the  clause  a  cramped  construction,  the  Court 
has  sought   to   implement  its   fundamental 
purpose  of  freeing  the  legislator  from  execu- 
tive and  Judicial  oversight  that  realistically 
threaten  to  control  his  conduct  as  a  legisla- 
tor We  have  little  doubt  that  we  are  neither 
exceedmg  our  Judicial  powers  nor  mistaken- 
ly  construing   the   Constitution   by   holding 
that  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  applies  not 
only  to  a  Member  but  also  to  hU  aides  inso- 
far as  the  conduct  of  the  latter  would  be  a 
protected  legislative  act  if  performed  by  the 
Member  himself. 

Nor  can  we  agree  with  the  United  States 
that  our  conclusion  Is  foreclosed  by  Kilbum 
V  Thompson,  supra.  Dombrowski  v.  East- 
land 387  US.  82  (1967).  and  Powell  v.  Mc- 
Cormack.  395  US  486  il969).  where  the 
speech  or  debate  prlvUege  was  held  unavail- 
able to  certain  House  and  committee  em- 
ployees Those  cases  do  not  hold  that  per- 
sons other  than  Members  of  Congress  are 
beyond  the  protection  of  the  clatise  when 
they  perform  or  aid  in  the  performance  of 


legislative  acts.  In  Kilboum.  the  Speech  cr 
Debate    cnauae    protected    Hotise    Members 
who  had  adopted  a  resolution  authorlxlng 
KUbourns  arrest;  that  act  was  clearly  legU- 
latlve  In  nature.  But  the  resolution  was  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review  Insofar  as  its  execu- 
tion Impinged  on  a  citizen's  rights  as  it  did 
there.  "That  the  House  could  with  Impunity 
order  an  unconstitutional  arrest  afforded  no 
protection  for  those  who  made  the  arrest. 
The  Court  quoted  with  approval  from  Stock- 
dale  v.  Hansard.  9  Ad.  &  B.  1,  112  K.B.  1112 
(1839)  :  "  'So  If  the  Speaker  by  authority  of 
the  House  order  an  Ulegal  act,  though  that 
authority  shall  exempt  him  from  question, 
his  order  shaU   no  more  Justify  the  person 
who  executed  It  than  King  Charles'  warrant 
for  levying  ship-money  could  Justify  his  rev- 
enue officer,'  "  103  U.S.,  at  202."  The  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  could  not  be  construed  to 
Immunize  an  Ulegal  arrest  even  though  di- 
rected  by   an   immune   legislative   act.   The 
Court  was  careful  to  point  out  that  the  Mem- 
bers themselves  were  not  Implicated  in  the 
actual  arrest,  id.,  at  200,  and,  significantly 
enough,  reserved  the  question  whether  there 
might    be    circumstances    in    which    "there 
may  ...  be  things  done,  in  the  one  House 
or  the  other,  of  an  extraordinary  character, 
for   which   the  members  who  take  part   in 
the  act  may  be  held  legally  responsible."  103 
U.S..  at  204  (emphasis  added) . 

Dombrowski  v.  Eastland,  supra.  Is  Uttle 
different  in  principle.  The  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  there  protected  a  Senator,  who  was 
also  a  subcommittee  chairman,  but  not  the 
subcommittee  counsel.  The  record  contained 
no  evidence  of  the  Senator's  Involvement  In 
any  activity  that  could  result  in  UabUlty, 
387  US.,  at  84.  whereas  the  committee  coun- 
sel was  charged  with  conspiring  with  state 
officials  to  carry  out  an  illegal  seizure  of 
records  which  the  committee  sought  for  its 
own  proceedings.  Ibid.  The  committee  coun- 
sel was  deemed  protected  to  some  extent 
by  legislative  privilege,  but  It  did  not  shield 
him  from  answering  as  yet  unproved  charges 
of  conspiring  to  violate  the  constitutional 
rights  of  private  parties.  Unlawful  conduct 
of  this  kind  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
simply  did  not  Immunize. 

Powell  V.  McCormack  reaaeerted  Judicial 
power  to  determine  the  validity  of  legisla- 
tive actions  Impinging  on  individual  rights- 
there  the  Ulegal  exclusion  of  a  represenU- 
tlve-elect — and  to  afford  relief  against  House 
aides  seeking  to  Implement  the  Invalid 
resolutions.  The  Members  themselves  were 
dismissed  from  the  case  because  shielded 
by  the  Speech  or  Debate  CTause  both  from 
liability  for  their  Ulegal  legislative  act  and 
from  having  to  defend  themselves  with  re- 
spect to  It.  As  in  Ktlbotirn,  the  Court  did 
not  reach  the  question  ""whether  under  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  petitioners  would 
be  entitled  to  maintain  this  action  solely 
against  the  members  of  Congress  where  no 
agent  participated  In  the  challenged  atclon 
and  no  other  remedy  was  aballable."  395 
U.S.,  at  506  n.  26. 

None  of  these  three  cases  adopted  the 
simple  propoeltlon  that  immunity  was  un- 
available to  House  or  committee  employees 
because  they  were  not  Representatives  or 
Senators;  rather,  Unmunlty  was  unavailable 
because  they  engaged  In  Ulegal  conduct 
which  was  not  entitled  to  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  protection.  The  three  cases  reflect  a 
decidedly  Jaundiced  view  towards  extending 
the  clause  so  as  to  prtvUege  Ulegal  or  un- 
constitutional conduct  beyond  that  essential 
to  foreclose  executive  oontrol  of  legislative 
speech  or  debate  and  associated  matters  such 
as  voting  and  committee  reports  and  pro- 
ceedings. In  Kilboum.  the  Sergeant-at-Arms 
was  executing  a  legislative  order,  the  issuance 
of  which  fell  within  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause;  In  Eastland,  the  committee  counsel 
was  gathering  Information  foe  a  hearing; 
and  in  Powell,  the  Cleric  and  Doorkeeper 
were  merely  carrying  out  directions  that  were 
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nrotected  by  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause, 
in  each  eaae,  protecting  the  rights  of  oth«r« 
mav  have  to  some  extent  frustrated  a  planned 
K^  completed  legislative  act;  but  relief 
could  be  afforded  without  proof  of  a  legisla- 
tive act  or  the  niotlvea  or  purposes  under- 
iTlng  such  an  act.  No  threat  to  legirtatlve 
independence  was  posed,  and  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause  protection  did  not  attach. 

None  of  this,  aa  we  see  It,  Involves  dis- 
tuigulshing  between  a  Senator  and  his  per- 
gonal aides  with  respect  to  legislative  Im- 
munity. In  Kiiboum-type  sltuaUona,  both 
aide  and  Member  should  be  Immune  with 
respect  to  committee  and  House  action  lead- 
ing to  the  Ulegal  reaoJutlon.  So  too  in  East- 
land, as  in  this  case,  senatorial  aides  should 
enjoy  immurUty  for  helping  a  Member  con- 
duct committee  hearings.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  prior  case  has  held  that  Members  of 
Congreaa  would  be  Immune  If  they  execute 
an  Invalid  resolution  by  themselves  carrying 
out  an  Ulegal  arrest,  wr  il.  In  order  to  secure 
information  for  a  hearing,  themselvea  aelae 
the  property  ot  invade  the  privacy  of  a  dtl- 
gen.  Neither  they  nor  their  aides  should 
be  immune  from  llablUty  or  questioning  In 
iuch  drcumstancee.  Such  acta  are  no  more 
essential  to  legislating  than  the  conduct  held 
unprotected  In  United  States  v.  Johnson,  383 
U5.  169  (19661." 

The  United  States  fears  the  abuses  that 
history  reveals  have  occurred  when  legisla- 
tors are  Invested  with  the  power  to  relieve 
others  from  the  operation  of  otherwise  valid 
ClvU  and  criminal  laws.  But  these  abuses.  It 
seems  to  us,  are  for  the  most  part  obviated 
if  the  privilege  applicable  to  the  aide  Is 
viewed,  as  it  must  be,  as  the  prlvUege  of 
the  Senator,  and  invocable  only  by  the  Sen- 
ator or  by  the  aide  on  the  Senator's  behalf," 
and  If  in  aU  events  the  prtvUege  avaUable  to 
the  aide  is  confined  to  those  services  that 
would  be  Immune  legislative  conduct  if  per- 
formed by  the  Senator  himself.  This  view 
places  beyond  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
a  variety  of  services  characteristically  per- 
formed by  aides  for  Members  of  Congress, 
even  though  within  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment. It  likewise  provides  no  protection 
for  criminal  conduct  threatening  the  secu- 
rity of  the  person  or  property  of  others, 
whether  performed  at  the  direction  of  the 
Senator  in  preparation  for  or  In  execution  of 
a  legislative  act  or  done  without  his  knowl- 
edge or  direction.  Neither  does  it  Immunise 
Senator  or  aide  from  testifying  at  Ulala  or 
grand  Jury  proceedings  involving  third-party 
crimes  where  the  questions  do  not  require 
testimony  about  or  impugn  a  legislative  act. 
Thus  OUT  refusal  to  distinguish  between  Sen- 
ator and  aide  In  applying  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause  does  not  mean  that  Rodberg  Is 
for  all  purposes  exempt  from  grand  Jury 
questioning. 

n 

We  are  convinced  also  that  the  Court  of 
Appeals  correotly  determined  that  Senator 
Gravel's  alleged  arrangement  with  Beacon 
Press  to  publish  the  Pentagon  Papers  was  not 
protected  speech  or  debate  within  the  mean- 
ing of  Art.  I.  i  6,  cl.  1,  of  the  Constitution. 

Historically  the  English  legislative  privi- 
lege was  not  viewed  as  protecting  re- 
publication of  an  otherwise  immune  libel 
on  the  floor  of  the  Bouse.  Stockdale  v.  Han- 
sard. 9  Ad.  Sc  E.  1,  114,  112  K.  B.  1112.  1156 
(1839),  recognized  that  "(f  |or  speechee  made 
In  Parliament  by  a  member  to  the  prejudice 
of  any  other  person,  or  hazardotis  to  the  pub- 
lic peace,  that  member  enjoys  complete  im- 
punity." But  It  was  clearly  stated  that  "If 
the  calumlnoua  or  Inflamatory  speeches 
should  be  repeated  and  published  the  law 
will  attach  reaponslbUlty  on  the  pub- 
lisher." " 

This  was  accepted  In  KiPxyum  v.  Thompson 
•s  a  "sound  atatement  of  the  legal  effect  of 
the  BlU  of  Rights  and  of  the  parliamentary 
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law  <rf  England "  and  aa  a  reasonable  baala- 
for  Inferring  "that  the  tramera  of  the  Con- 
stitution meant  the  same  thing  by  the  uae 
of  language  borrowed  fitMn  that  source."  103 
U.S..  at  202. 

Prior  caaee  have  read  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate CUuae  "broadly  to  effectuate  Ita  pur- 
poses," UrUted  States  v.  Johnson,  883  0J3..  at 
180,  and  have  mcluded  within  Its  reach  any- 
thing "generally  done  In  a  aeaalon  of  the 
House  by  one  of  its  members  in  relation  to 
the  business  before  It."  Kilboum  v.  Thomp- 
son, 103  UJS.  at  204;  United  States  v.  John- 
son, 383  U.S.,  at  179.  Thus,  voting  by  Mem- 
bers and  committee  reports  are  protected; 
and  we  recognize  today — as  the  Court  has 
recognized  before,  JfiJboum  v.  Thompton,  103 
U.8..  at  204;  Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  341  UJS. 
867,  377-378  (1961) — that  a  Member's  con- 
duct at  legislative  committee  hearings,  al- 
though subject  to  Judicial  review  In  various 
clrcumatanoee,  as  la  legislation  Itaelf,  may 
not  be  made  the  basis  for  a  dvU  or  criminal 
Judgment  against  a  Member  becauae  that 
conduct  Is  within  the  sphere  of  legitimate 
legiaUtlve  activity."  Id.,  at  376.'* 

But  the  clauae  haa  not  been  extende '  be- 
yond the  leglalatlve  sphere.  That  Senators 
generaUy  perform  certain  acta  In  their  offi- 
cial caf>aclty  aa  Senators  does  not  necessar- 
ily make  all  such  acts  legislative  in  nature. 
Members  of  Congress  are  constantly  in  touch 
with  the  Executive  Branch  of  the  Qovem- 
ment  and  with  administrative  agencies — they 
nxay  cajole,  and  exhort  with  respect  to  the 
administration  of  a  federal  statute — but  such 
conduct,  though  generaUy  done,  la  not  pro- 
tected legislative  activity.  United  States  v. 
Johnson  decided  at  least  this  much.  "No 
argument  *s  made,  nor  do  we  think  that  It 
could  be  successfully  contended,  that  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clauae  reaches  conduct, 
such  aa  waa  Involved  in  the  attemp*  to  In- 
fluence the  Department  of  Justice,  that  la 
In  no  ww9e  related  to  the  due  functioning 
of  the  leglalatlve  proceaa."  883  VS.,  at  172. 
Cf.  Burton  v.  United  States.  202  VS.  844, 
367-368  (1906). 

Legislative  acta  are  not  aU-encompaaslng. 
The  heart  of  the  clauae  la  q>eech  or  debate 
In  either  House,  and  Insofar  as  the  clause  Is 
construed  to  reach  other  matters,  they  must 
be  an  Integral  part  of  the  deUberatlve  and 
communicative  prooessee  by  which  Members 
participate  In  committee  and  Houae  proceed- 
ings with  respect  to  the  consideration  and 
passage  or  rejection  of  propoaed  legislation 
or  with  respect  to  other  matters  which  the 
ConatltutlMi  places  within  the  Jurladlctlcm  of 
either  Houae.  Aa  the  Court  of  Appeala  put  It. 
the  oourta  have  extended  the  privUege  to 
matters  beyond  pure  speech  or  debate  in  ei- 
ther House,  but  "oikly  when  neoeasary  to 
prevent  Indirect  Impairment  of  auch  dellb- 
eratlona."  Unit«d  States  v.  Doe,  466  P.  2d  763, 
760  (CAl  1972). 

Here  private  publication  by  Senator  Oravel 
through  the  cooperation  of  Beacon  Preaa 
was  In  no  way  eaaentlal  to  the  dellberatlona 
of  the  House;  nor  does  questioning  aa  to  pri- 
vate publication  threaten  the  Integrity  or 
independence  of  the  Botiae  by  impermlaalbly 
exposing  Ita  deliberation  to  executive  In- 
fluence. The  Senator  had  conducted  hla 
hearings,  the  recMtl  and  any  report  that  waa 
forthcoming  were  available  both  to  hla  com- 
mittee and  the  House.  Insofar  as  we  are  ad- 
vised, neither  Congress  nor  the  fuU  commit- 
tee ordered  or  authorised  the  publication .» 
We  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  Senator's 
arrangements  with  Beacon  Press  were  not 
part  and  parcel  of  the  legislative  process. 

There  are  additional  conalderatlona.  Arti- 
cle I,  S  6,  cl.  1,  aa  we  have  empbaslaed.  doea 
not  purport  to  confer  a  general  exemption 
upon  Members  of  Congresa  from  liability  or 
procesa  in  criminal  casea.  Quite  the  contrary 
is  true.  While  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clauae 
recognizes  speech,  voting  and  other  legisla- 
tive acts  as  exempt  from  UabUlty  that  might 
otherwise  attach,  it  does  not  privUege  either 


Senator  or  aide  to  violate  an  otherwlae  valid 
criminal  law  in  preparing  far  or  implement- 
ing  leglalatlve  acta.  If  republication  of  theaa 
clasalflsd  papers  waa  a  crlma  under  an  Act 
of  Congreaa,  it  waa  not  entitled  to  immunity 
under  the  Speech  or  Debate  CUuae.  It  alao 
appears  that  the  grand  Jury  waa  pursuing 
this  very  subject  In  the  normal  oourae  of  a 
valid  inveatl^tion.  The  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  does  not  in  our  view  extend  Immunity 
to  Rodberg.  as  a  Senator's  aide,  from  testify- 
ing before  the  grand  Jury  about  the  arrange- 
ment betvreen  Senator  Gravel  and  Beacon 
Press  or  about  his  own  participation,  if  any, 
in  the  aUeged  tranaacUon,  ao  long  aa  legis- 
lative acta  of  the  Senator  are  not  impugned, 
in 
SlmUar  considerations  lead  us  to  disagree 
with  the  Court  of  Appeals  insofar  as  It 
fashioned,  tentatively  at  least,  a  nonconstl- 
tutlonal  testimonial  privilege  protecting 
Rodberg  from  any  queatlomng  by  the  grand 
Jury  concerning  the  matter  of  republication 
of  the  Pentagon  Papers.  This  prtvUege. 
thought  to  be  -Imllar  to  that  protecting  ex- 
ecutive ofllclalr  from  llabUlty  for  libel,  cf. 
Barr  v.  Matteo,  860  UB.  664  (1969).  waa  con- 
sidered advlaable  "to  the  extent  that  a  con- 
greeaman  baa  reeponalblUty  to  Inform  hla 
constituents  ..."  466  V.  2d.  at  760.  But  we 
cannot  carry  a  Judicially  fashioned  privilege 
so  far  aa  to  imimunlze  criminal  conduct  pro- 
scribed by  an  Act  of  Congreas  or  to  fnistrate 
the  grand  Jury's  inquiry  into  whether  pub- 
lication of  these  classified  docunaenta  vio- 
lated a  federal  criminal  statute.  The  so-caUed 
executive  privilege  baa  never  been  applied  to 
shield  executive  oflloere  from  proeecutlon  for 
crime,  the  Court  of  Appeals  waa  quite  sure 
that  third  parties  were  neither  immune  from 
liabUlty  nor  from  teatlfylng  about  tJ»e  re- 
publication matter  and  we  perceive  no  basis 
for  conferring  a  teetimonlal  privUege  on 
Rodberg  aa  the  Cotirt  of  Appeals  aeemed 
to  do. 

We  must  finally  consider,  In  the  light  of 
the  foregoing,  whether  the  protective  order 
entered  toy  the  Corrt  of  Appeala  la  an  ap- 
propriate regvilatlon  of  the  pending  grand 
Jury  proceedings. 

Focusing  first  on  paragraph  two  of  the 
order,  we  think  the  InJuncUon  against  In- 
terrogating Rodberg  with  reapect  to  any  act, 
"m  the  broadest  sense."  performed  by  him 
within  the  scope  of  bis  employment,  overly 
restricts  the  scope  of  grand  Jury  inquiry. 
Rodberg'B  Immunity,  testimonial  or  other- 
wlae, extends  only  to  legislative  acts  aa  to 
whlcib  the  Seiiator  hlmaeU  would  be  Unmune. 
The  graiid  Jury,  therefore,  if  relevant  to  Ita 
Investigation  Into  the  poaalble  vlolatlona  of 
the  criminal  law  and  aboent  Plfth  Amend- 
ment objections,  may  require  from  Rodberg 
answers  to  questions  relating  to  his  or  the 
Senator's  arrangements.  If  any.  with  respect 
to  repubUcatlon  or  with  respect  to  third 
party  conduct  under  valla  investigation  by 
the  grand  Jury,  aa  long  aa  the  quesUora  do 
not  implicate  legislative  action  of  the  Ben- 
at«".  Neither  do  we  perceive  any  constitu- 
tional or  other  privilege  that  shields  Rod- 
berg. any  more  than  any  other  witness,  from 
granid  Jury  questions  relevant  to  tracing  the 
source  of  obviously  highly  classified  docu- 
ments that  came  Into  the  Senator's  poaaes- 
slon  and  are  the  basic  subject  matter  of  in- 
quiry In  this  case,  as  long  aa  no  leglsUtlve 
act  Is  ImpUcated  by  the  questtona." 

Because  the  Speech  or  Debate  CUuae  privi- 
lege applies  both  to  Senator  and  aide.  It  ap- 
pears to  ua  that  paragraph  one  of  the  order, 
alone,  would  afford  ample  protection  for  the 
privUege  If  It  fort>ade  qtiestlonlng  any  wit- 
ness, Including  Bodberg:  (1)  ooncemlng  the 
Senator's  conduct,  or  the  conduct  of  bla 
aides,  at  the  June  3S,  1*71,  meettDC  of  the 
subcommittee;  »  (2)  concerning  tba  motlrea 
and  purpoaea  beblnd  the  Senator'a  eondtiet. 
or  that  of  his  aides,  at  that  meetinr  (8)  oon- 
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oamlna  communications  between  the  Ben- 
ator  mKI  hi*  tMm  during  tbe  twin  of  thetr 
•mnlorment  and  i«l»tad  to  Mkl  maating  or 
anTotbar  toglalrtlTa  act  o*  tha  Sanrtor;  (4) 
axcapt  M  »»  prosaa  relrrant  to  taTaattgatlng 
poMlble  thtm  pitfty  crime,  c<»cerntog  any 
act.  In  ttaalf  not  criminal,  performad  by  the 
Senator,  or  by  hii  aldaa  In  tba  course  of  their 
amploymant,  to  pieparatJon  for  the  «ubcom- 
mlttaa  bearing.  We  leave  the  final  form  of 
such  an  order  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  In 
the  «T«t  inrtanee,  or.  If  that  cotirt  prefers,  to 
the  DUtrlct  C5ourt. 

The  Judgment  of  the  Covirt  of  AppeaU  la 
vacated  and  the  caae  te  remanded  to  that 
court  for  further  proceedings  conalatent  with 

this  opinion. 

So  ordered. 

rOOTNOTXS 

»The  Dlatrlct  Court  permitted  Senator 
Oravel  to  Interrene  In  the  proceeding  on 
Dr.  Bodberg'B  mottoa  to  quaah  the  aub- 
pocn*  ortterlng  hla  appearance  before  tbe 
gniBA  Jury  and  accepted  motiona  from  Qravel 
to  quaah  the  aubpoena  and  to  apeclfy  the 
exact  nature  of  the  queatlona  to  be  aaked 
Bodberg  Tl»a  Oo^wmment  contested  Gra»el'i 
•tandlng  to  appeal  the  ulal  oourta  <ii»Po»»- 
tkai  of  theae  motlona  on  the  ground  that,  had 
tbe  aubpoena  been  dli»cted  to  tbe  flenator, 
ba  eoiDd  not  have  appealed  from  a  denial  of  a 
motion  to  quaah  without  first  refusing  to 
comply  with  the  subpoena  and  being  held  In 
contempt.  United  States  r.  Ryan.  402  US. 
630  (1911):  Cobbledtek  t.  Vnite*  State*.  309 
U-8.  aaa  (IMO).  Tbe  court  ot  Appeals.  Vntted 
Statn  ».  Doe,  466  P.  ad  763,  766-761  (CAl 
1973),  held  that  bacauae  the  aubpoena  was 
dli*cted  to  third  parties,  who  could  not  be 
counted  on  to  rlalt  contempt  to  protect  In- 
tervenar's  rights.  Gravel  might  be  "power- 
taaa  to  avert  the  mischtef  of  the  order"  If  not 
permitted  to  appeal,  citing  Perlman  v.  United 
States.  347  UJ8.  7.  18  (1618).  The  United 
SUtes  does  not  here  challenge  the  propriety 
of  the  appeal. 

>  Dr.  Rodberg,  who  filed  his  own  motion  to 
quash  the  aubpoena  directing  his  appearance 
and  testimony,  appeared  as  amicus  curiae 
both  In  the  Court  of  Appeals  and  this  Court. 
Technically.  Rodberg  states,  he  Is  a  party  to 
71-1026,  Insofar  as  the  Government  appeals 
from  the  protective  order  entered  by  the  Dis- 
trict Court.  Howerer,  since  Gravel  intervened, 
Rodberg  does  not  press  the  point.  Brief  of 
Leonard  8.  Rodberg  aa  Amicus  Curiae  J  n.  J. 
•The  District  Court  found  "that,  'as  per- 
sonal assistant  to  movant  [Gravel),  Dr.  Rod- 
berg assisted  In  preparing  for  dtaclosure  and 
■ubaequantly  dlscloalng  to  movant's  col- 
leagues and  constituents,  at  a  hearing  of  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings 
and  Grounds,  the  contents  of  the  so-called 
"Pentagon  Papers,"  which  were  critical  of  the 
Bxacutlve's  conduct  to  the  field  of  foreign 
relations.' "  Vnited  States  ▼.  Doe,  3M  P.  Supp. 
930.   932    (Mass.    1971). 

<  Beacon  Press  is  a  division  of  the  'Unltartan 
TJalTaraallrt  Association,  which  appeared  here 
aa  amicus  curiae  to  support  of  the  position 
taken  by  Senator  Gravel. 

•Oravel  so  alleged  In  his  motion  to  ta- 
tervene  to  the  Webber  matter  and  to  quash 
the  aubpoena  ordering  Webber  to  appear  and 
testify.  App.  15-18. 

■  The  Oovemixkent  matotatoed  that  Con- 
grees  doaa  not  enjoy  unlimited  power  to  con- 
duct buatoaaa  and  that  Judicial  review  haa 
often  been  axsrclaad  to  curb  extra-legislative 
tocurslona  by  legislative  committees,  clttog 
WatMns  v.  United  States.  354  UJ3. 178  (1957) , 
MeOratn  v.  Daugherty,  273  TJJ5.  138  (1927); 
Hentog  V.  Ichord.  318  P.  Supp.  1176  (CADC 
19T0) .  at  least  where  such  tocurslona  are  un- 
related to  a  legitimate  legislative  purpose.  It 
waa  aUegad  ttiat  Oravel  bad  "convened  a  spe- 
cial, unauUkorlaed  and  untimely  meeting  of 
tba  Sanata  Subeommlttee  on  Public  Works 
(at  mkUUgbt  on  Juna  8&.  1671) ,  for  tba  pur- 
poaa  of  reading  tba  doc\uaenta  and  thereafter 


placed  all  tinread  portions  to  the  subcom- 
mittee record,   with   Dr.   Bodberg   aollclttog 
publication  after  the  meeting."  App.  9.  The 
DUtrlct  Court  rejected  the  contention :  "Sen- 
ator  Gravel   haa   suggested   that   the   avail- 
ability of  funds  for  the  construction  and  im- 
provement of  puWlc  buUdlngs  and  grounds 
has  been  affected  by  the  neceasary  costs  of 
the  war  to  Vietnam  and  that  therefore  the 
development  and  conduct  of  the  war  Is  prop- 
erly   wlthto    the    concern    of    hU    subcom- 
mittee. The  court  rejects  the  Oovemmenfs 
argument  without  detailed  consideration  of 
the  merits  of  the  Senator  b  position,  on  the 
basis  of  the  general  rule  restrlctUig  Inquiry 
toto  matters  of  legislative  purpose  and  op- 
eratKMQS."  United  States  v   Doe.  332  P   Supp 
930  938  (Mass.  1971).  Cases  such  as  Watkins. 
supra,  were  dlsttogutehed  on  the  ground  that 
they  concerned  the  power  of  Congress  under 
the  Constitution :  "It  has  not  been  suggested 
by  the  government  that  the  subcommittee 
Itself  la  unauthorlaed,  nor  that  the  war  In 
Vietnam  to  an  Issue  beyond  the  purview  of 
oongreaslonal   debate   and   action    Also,   the 
individual  rights  at  stake  to  these  proceed- 
togs  ai»  not  those  of  a  witness  before  a  con- 
gressional  committee   or   of   a  subject   of   a 
committee's  toveatlgatlon.  but  only  thoee  of 
a  congreasman  and  members  of  hla  personal 
staff  who  claim  'tatlmldatton  by  the  execu- 
tive.'"/d.  at  738. 

'  The  District  Court  thought  that  Rodberg 
could  be  queatloned  concern  tog  his  own  con- 
duct prior  to  Jototog  the  Senator's  staff  and 
concemtog  the  activities  of  third  parties  with 
whom  Rodberg  and  Gravel  dealt.  United 
States  v.  Doe.  332  P.  Supp.  930,  934  (Mass. 
1971 ) .  _, 

'The  protective  order  entered  by  the  EMs- 
trict  Court  provided  as  follows: 

"(1)  No  witness  before  the  grand  Jury  cur- 
rently toveatlgating  the  release  of  the  Pen- 
tagon Papers  may  be  questioned  about  Sen- 
ator Mike  Gravel's  conduct  at  a  meet  tog  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Bulldtogs  and 
Grounds  on  June  29.  1971.  nor  about  things 
done  by  the  Senator  In  preparation  for  and 
tothnately  reUted  to  said  meeting. 

"(2)  Dr.  Leonard  S.  Bodberg  may  not  be 
queatloned  about  his  own  actions  on  June  29. 
1971,  after  having  been  engaged  aa  a  mem- 
ber of  Senator  Gravel's  personal  staff  to  the 
extent  that  they  were  taken  at  the  Senator's 
direction  either  at  a  meeting  of  the  Subcom- 
mtUee  on  Public  Bulldtogs  and  Grounds  or 
to  preparation  for  and  totlmately  related  to 
aald  Bieetlng." 

•The  Court  of  AppeaU  thought  third 
partlea  could  be  questioned  as  to  their  own 
conduct  regardtog  the  Pentagon  Papers,  "to- 
cludtog  their  dealings  with  Interveners  or  hU 
akiea."  United  States  v.  Doe.  456  F  ad  783, 
781  (CAl  1972)  Tbe  court  fouiid  no  merit  to 
tba  Qialm  that  auch  partlea  ahould  be  ahleld- 
ed  from  questioning  under  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clauae  concerning  their  own  wrongful 
acts,  even  If  such  questioning  may  bring  the 
Senator'a  conduct  toto  question.  Id.,  at  768, 

n.  a. 

"  Williamson,  United  Statea  Congressman, 
had  been  found  guilty  of  conspiring  to  com- 
mit aubomaUon  of  perjury  In  connection 
with  proceedngs  for  the  purehaae  of  public 
land.  He  objected  to  the  court  paasing  sen- 
tence upon  him  and  particularly  proteated 
that  any  Jmprtaonment  would  deprive  him 
of  hla  oonatltuUonal  right  to  "go  to,  attend 
at  and  return  from  the  enauing  aeaslon  of 
Congreaa."  Wilbamson  v.  United  States,  ton 
U.  S.  426.  432-433  (19081.  The  Court  re- 
jected the  contention  that  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clauae  freed  legislators  from  account - 
ability  for  criminal  conduct. 

»>  In  IfUbowra.  103  U.  8.,  at  198.  the  Court 
no  tad  a  second  example,  used  by  Mr  Justice 
Coleridge  to  Stockdaic.  9  Ad.  &  B.,  at  226-226. 
112  K.  B..  at  1196-1197:  **  'Let  me  suppose,  by 
way  of  llluatratlon.  an  extreme  caae;  the 
HovMe  of  Commons  resolves  that  any  one 
wearing  a  draaa  of  a  parUcular  manufacture 


is  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege,  and  ordara 
the  arrest  of  such  persons  by  the  oonatabta 
of  the  parish.  An  arrest  U  made  and  action 
brought,  to  which  tbe  order  of  the  Houae  to 
pleaded  as  a  Justification.  ...  In  such  a  caae 
as  the  one  supposed,  the  platotlff'a  oounaal 
would  Insist  on  tbe  dlatinction  betwe«i 
pKJwer  and  privilege;  and  no  lawyer  can  aerl- 
ously  doubt  that  It  exlsta:  but  the  argument 
confounds  them,  and  forbids  ua  to  enquire. 
In  any  particular  caae,  whether  It  ranges 
under  the  one  or  the  other.  I  can  find  no 
prtoclple  which  sanctions  thU.'  " 

'•Senator  Gravel  la  willing  to  assume  that 
If  he  personally  had  "stolen"  the  Pentagon 
Papers,  and  that  act  were  a  crime,  be  could 
be  prosecuted,  as  could  aidea  or  other  as- 
sistants who  part ic4;>a ted  to  the  theft.  (Con- 
solidated Brief  of  Senator  Oravd  93. 

''  It  follows  that  an  aide's  claim  of  privi- 
lege can  be  repudiated  and  thus  valved  by 
the  Senator. 

"  Stockdale  extensively  reviewed  the  prec- 
edenu  and  their  toterplay  with  the  privilege 
so  forcefully  recognized  to  the  Bill  of  Rights 
of  1688:  "That  the  freedome  ot  speech,  and 
debates  or  proceedtogs  In  Parlyament,  ought 
not  be  Impeached  or  questioned  In  any 
court  or  place  out  of  Parlyament."  1  W.  ft 
M.,  Seas.  2,  c.  2.  Prom  these  cases,  toclude 
Rex  V.  Creevy.  1  M.  ft  S.  273.  106  Eng  Rep. 
103  (K.  B.  1813);  Rex  v.  Wright,  8  T.  R.  293, 
101  K.  B.  1896  (1799);  Rex  v.  Alrfnjfon,  1 
BSP,  238,  N.  P.  Cas.  337  (K.  B.  1794);  Rex  v. 
Williams,  2  Show.  K.  B.  471.  89  Eng.  Rep. 
1048,  It  la  apparent  that  to  tbe  extent  Eng- 
lish precedent  Is  relevant  to  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause  there  to  little.  If  any.  support 
for  Senator  Gravel's  position  with  respect  to 
republication.  Parliament  reacted  to  Sfock- 
dale  V.  Hansard  by  adopttog  the  Parliamen- 
tary Paper*  Act  of  1840,  3  and  4  Viet.,  c.  9. 
which  stayed  proceedings  In  all  eases  where 
it  coxild  be  shown  tbtt  publication  was  by 
order  of  a  House  of  Parliament  and  was  a 
bona  fide  report,  printed  and  circulated  with- 
out malice.  See  generally  C  Wittke,  The  His- 
tory of  Engltoh  Parliamentary  Privilege 
(1921). 

Gravel  urges  that  Stockdale  v.  Hansard 
was  later  repudiated  to  Wason  v.  Walter, 
[1888]  4  Q.  B.  73,  which  held  a  proprietor 
Immune  from  civil  libel  for  an  accurate  re- 
publication of  a  debate  In  the  House  of 
Lords.  But  the  InmiunUy  established  In 
Wason  was  not  founded  In  parliamentary 
privilege.  «.,  at  84.  but  upon  analogy  to  the 
privilege  for  reporting  Judicial  proceedings. 
Id.,  at  87-90.  The  Wason  court  stated  Its 
"unhesitating  and  xinquallfled  adhesion"  to 
the  "masteriy  Judgments"  rendered  to  Stock- 
dale  and  characterized  the  question  before  It 
as  whether  republication,  quite  apart  from 
any  assertion  of  parliamentary  privilege,  was 
"In  Itself  privileged  and  lawful."  Id.,  at  86-87. 
That  the  privileges  for  nonmallclous  repub- 
llcaUon  of  parliamentary  and  Judicial  pro- 
ceeding—4ater  established  aa  qualified— were 
construed  as  coextenalve  In  all  respects,  id., 
at  96.  further  underscores  the  Inappoelteness 
of  reading  Wtison  as  based  upon  parliamen- 
tary privilege,  which  like  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause  to  abetdute.  Much  later  Holds- 
worth  was  to  comment  that  at  the  time  of 
W<«on  the  dtottactlon  between  absolute  and 
qualified  privilege  had  not  been  wtMted  out 
and  that  the  "part  played  by  malice  In  the 
tort  and  crime  of  defamation"  probably 
helped  retard  recognition  of  a  qnallfled  priv- 
ilege. 8  Holdaworth's  History  of  Bnglteh  Law 
377  (1936). 

"The  Court  to  Tenney,  341  TT.S..  at  376- 
377.  was  equany  clear  that  legislative  ac- 
tivity" to  not  an-encompasstng.  nor  may  its 
Umlta  be  establtehed  by  the  Legislative 
Branch :  "Legislatures  may  not  of  coxirse  ac- 
quire power  by  an  unwarranted  extension  of 
privilege.  The  Houae  of  Commons"  claim  of 
power  to  estatolWi  the  limits  erf  Its  privfiege 
has  been  little  more  than  a  piwtenae  since 
Ashby  V.  White,  2  I/dL  Baym.  03a,  t  <*..  *>• 
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Thto  court  haa  not  healtated  to  sustata  the 
rtehts  of  private  indlviduaU  when  it  found 
roiutress  waa  acting  outside  Its  legtoUtive 
I,lP  Kilboum  V.  TKtmpson.  103  VJB.  168; 
MarshaU  v.  Gordon,  243  VJB.  621:  compare 
McOrain  v.  Daugherty,  273  VS.  136,  176." 

'•The  sole  constitutional  claim  asaerted 
here  Is  baaed  on  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clauae. 
We  need  not  addreaa  issues  which  may  arise 
when  Congress  or  either  House,  as  dlstln- 
eulshed  from  a  single  Member,  orders  the 
publication  and/or  public  dtotrlbutlon  of 
committee  hearings,  reports  or  other  ma- 
terials. Of  course.  Art.  I,  5  5.  cl.  3,  requires 
that  esch  House  "keep  a  Journal  of  Its  Pro- 
ceedings, and  from  time  to  time  publish  the 
same,  excepting  such  Parts  as  may  to  their 
Judgment  require  Secrecy.  .  .  ."  Thto  Clause 
has  not  been  the  subject  of  extensive  Judicial 
examination.  See  Field  v.  Clark,  143  VS.  649, 
670-671  (1892);  United  States  v.  Ballin,  144 
U.S.  1.  4  (1892). 

"The  Court  of  Appeals  held  that  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clause  protects  aides  aa  well 
as  Senators  and  that  whUe  third  parties  may 
be  questioned  about  tbe  source  of  a  Senator's 
information,  neither  aide  nor  Senator  need 
answer  such  toqulries.  The  Government's 
position  to  that  the  aide  has  no  protection 
under  the  ^}eech  or  Debate  Clause  and  may 
be  questioned  even  about  legtolatlve  acts.  A 
contrary  ruling,  the  Government  fears,  would 
invite  great  abuse.  On  the  other  hand,  Gravel 
contends  that  the  Court  ot  Appeals  insuffi- 
ciently protected  the  Senator  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  matter  of  republication  and  with 
respect  to  the  scope  of  inquiry  permitted  the 
grand  Jury  In  questioning  third  party  wit- 
nesses with  whom  the  Senator  ana  nto  aides 
dealt.  Hence,  we  are  of  the  view  that  both 
the  question  of  the  aides  Immunity  and  the 
question  of  the  extent  of  that  immunity  are 
properly  before  us  In  thto  case.  And  surely 
we  are  not  bound  by  the  Government's  view 
of  the  scope  of  the  privilege. 

«  Having  established  that  neither  the  Sen- 
ator nor  Rodberg  to  subject  to  liability  for 
what  occurred  at  the  subcommittee  hearing, 
we  perceive  no  basis  for  Inquiry  of  either 
Rodberg  or  third  parties  on  this  subject,  if 
It  proves  material  to  establish  for  tbe  record 
the  fact  of  publication  at  the  subcommittee 
hearing,  which  seems  undtoputed,  the  public 
record  of  the  heartog  would  appear  sufficient 
for  thto  purpose.  We  do  not  Intend  to  Imply, 
however,  that  In  no  grand  Jury  Investigations 
or  criminal  trials  of  third  parties  may  third- 
party  witnesses  be  Interrogated  about  legtola- 
tlve acts  of  Members  of  Congress.  As  for  in- 
quiry of  Rodberg  about  third  party  crimes, 
we  are  quite  sure  that  the  District  Court  haa 
ample  power  to  keep  the  grand  Jury  proceed- 
ings within  proper  bounds  and  to  foreclose 
Improvident  harassment  and  fish  tog  expedi- 
tions toto  the  affairs  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
that  are  not  proper  concern  of  the  grand  Jury 
or  the  Executive  Branch. 

GSAVXI,     AOAIMST    UtflTKO     STATES 

(Mr.  Justice  Douglas,  dissenting) 
I  would  construe  the  Speech  and  Debate 
Clause '  to  insulate  Senator  Oravel  and  his 
aides  from  toqulry  concerning  the  Pentagon 
Pi^>er8.  and  Beacon  Presa  from  inquiry  con- 
cerning publication  of  th>,ri.  of  that  pub- 
lication was  but  another  way  of  Informing 
the  public  as  to  what  had  gone  on  to  tbe 
privacy  of  the  Kxecutlve  Branch  concemtog 
the  conception  and  pursuit  of  the  so-called 
"war"  to  Vietnam.  Alternatively,  I  would 
hold  that  Beacon  Press  to  protected  by  tbe 
Pirst  Amendment  from  prosecution  or  to- 
veetlgatlons  for  publishing  or  undertaking 
to  publish  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

Oravel,  Senator  from  Alaska,  was  Chair- 
man of  tbe  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Bulldtogs  and  Grounds.  He  convened  a  meet- 
tog  of  tbe  Subcommittee  and  read  to  It  a 
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summary  of  tbe  so-called  Pentagon  Papers. 
He  then  totroduoed  "the  sntlrs  papers,  al- 
legedly aoms  47  volumes  and  said  to  oontato 

seven  million  words,  as  an  exhibit."  P. 

3d  .  Thereafter,  he  suppUsd  a  copy  of 

the  papers  to  the  Beacon  Press,  a  Boston 
publishing  house,  on  the  understanding  that 
it  would  publlah  the  papers  without  profit  to 
the  Senator.  A  grand  Jury  waa  tovestlgattng 
the  release  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  sub- 
poenaed one  Rodberg.  an  aide  to  Senator 
Gravel,  to  testify.  Bodberg  moved  to  quash 
tbe  subpoena;  and  on  the  same  day  the  Sen- 
ator moved  to  totervene.  Intervention  was 
granted  and  to  due  courae  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peaU entered  the  following  carder  which  to 
now  before  us  for  review : 

"(1)  No  wltnesa  before  the  grand  Jury  c\ir- 
rently  toveatlgating  the  release  of  the  Penta- 
gon Papers  may  be  questioned  about  Senator 
Mike  Gravel's  conduct  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Bulldtogs  and 
Grounds  on  June  29,  1971,  nor,  if  the  ques- 
tions are  directed  to  the  motives  or  purposes 
behtod  tbe  Senator's  conduct  at  that  meet- 
ing, about  any  communications  with  him  or 
with  bto  aides  regardtog  the  actlvltlee  of  the 
Senator  or  bto  aides  during  the  period  of 
their  employment,  to  preparation  for  and 
related  to  said  meettog. 

"(2)  Dr.  Leoiuurd  S.  Rodberg  may  not  be 
questioned  about  bto  own  actions,  to  the 
broadest  aenae.  Including  observations  and 
communications,  oral  or  written,  by  or  to 
him.  or  comtog  to  bto  attention.  whUe  betog 
totervlewed  for.  or  after  havtog  been  engaged 
Ets  a  member  of  Senator  Gravel's  personal 
staff  to  tbe  extent  that  they  were  to  tbe 
course  of  hto  employment." 
I 

Both  the  totroductlon  of  the  Pentagon 
Papers  by  Senator  Gravel  toto  the  record  be- 
fore hto  Subcommittee  and  hto  efforts  to 
publtoh  them  were  clearly  covered  by  the 
Speech  and  Debate  Clause,  as  construed  to 
Kilboum  V.  Thompson,  103  VS.  168,  204: 

"It  would  be  a  narrow  view  of  the  con- 
stitutional provtolon  to  limit  It  to  words 
spoken  to  debate.  The  reason  of  the  rule  Is 
as  forcible  to  Its  application  to  written  re- 
ports presented  to  that  body  by  Its  com- 
mittees, to  resolutions  offered,  which,  though 
to  writing,  must  be  reproduced  to  speech, 
and  to  the  act  of  voting,  whether  It  to  done 
vocally  or  by  paaalng  between  the  tellers.  In 
short,  to  things  generally  done  to  a  sesaion 
of  the  House  by  one  of  its  members  to  rela- 
tion to  the  bustoess  before  It."  • 

One  of  the  thtogs  normally  done  by  a 
member  "to  relation  to  the  bustoess  before 
it "  to  the  totroductlon  of  documents  ot  oth- 
er exhibits  to  the  record  the  conunlttee  or 
subcommittee  to  making.  The  totroductlon  of 
a  document  toto  a  record  of  the  Conunlttee 
or  subcommittee  by  its  Chairman  certainly 
puts  it  to  tbe  public  domato.  Whether  a 
particular  document  to  relevant  to  tbe  to- 
qulry of  the  committee  may  be  questioned 
by  the  Senate  to  tbe  exercise  of  Its  power 
to  pre8Crit>e  rules  for  tbe  governance  and 
dtoclpltoe  of  wayward  members.  But  there  to 
only  one  instance,  as  I  see  It,  where  super- 
visory power  over  that  Issue  to  vested  to  tbe 
courts,  and  that  to  where  a  witness  before 
a  committee  to  prosecuted  for  contempt  and 
he  makes  the  defense  that  tbe  question  be 
refused  to  answer  waa  not  gennane  to  the 
legtolatlve  toqulry  or  wlthto  its  permissible 
range.  See  Uphaus  v.  Wyman,  360  UjS.  72; 
KUboum  V.  Thompton.  supra,  at  190. 

In  all  other  situations,  however,  the  Judi- 
ciary's view  of  the  motives  ot  germaneness 
of  a  Senator's  conduct  before  a  committee  to 
Irrelevant.  For,  "(t)he  claim  of  an  unworthy 
purpoee  does  not  destroy  the  privilege." 
Tenney  v.  Brond^iooe,  341  U.S.  367,  377.  If 
there  to  an  abuse,  there  to  a  remedy:  but 
It  to  legislative,  not  Judicial. 

As  to  Senator  Gravel's  efforts  to  publish 
the   Subcommittee   record's  contents,   wide 


dissemination  ot  thto  material  as  an  educa- 
tional servkae  to  as  much  a  part  of  tbe  ^>eecb 
and  Dabste  Clauae  philoaophy  aa  mailing 
under  a  frank  a  Senator  or  a  Congreasman'a 
apeech  acroaa  tbe  Nation.  As  mentioned  ear- 
lier. "(i)t  to  tbe  proper  duty  of  a  representa- 
tive body  to  look  diligently  toto  every  affair 
of  government  axul  to  talk  much  about  what 
It  sees.  .  .  .  The  informing  function  of  Con- 
gress should  be  preferred  even  to  its  legisla- 
tive functKm."  W.  Wilson,  Congressional  Gov- 
ernment 908  (1886) ,  quoted  with  approval  to 
Tenney  v.  BrandAove.  841  VB.  367,  377  n. 
6.  "Prom  the  earliest  tlmea  to  Its  htotory,  tbe 
Congreas  has  assiduously  performed  an  'in- 
forming function.'  "  Watkins  v.  United  Sfotej. 
354  V£.  178.  300  n.  33.  "Legislators  have  an 
obligation  to  take  positions  to  controversial 
political  queatlona  so  that  their  constituents 
can  be  fully  Informed  by  tham  "  Bond  v. 
Floyd,  386  U.S.  116.  136. 

We  aald  In  United  States  v.  JoAnaon.  383 
VS.  169,  179,  that  tbe  Bpeedh  and  Debate 
Clause  established  a  "legialatlve  privilege" 
that  protected  a  member  of  Congresa  against 
prosecution  "by  an  unfriendly  executive  and 
conviction  by  a  hoatUe  Judiciary"  to  order,  as 
Mr.  Justice  Harlan  put  it,  to  ensure  "the 
todependence  of  the  leglslatiu-e  "  That  hoe- 
tlllty  emanates  from  every  stage  of  tbe  pres- 
ent proceedings.  It  emphaalzea  the  need  to 
construe  the  Speech  and  Debate  Clauae  gen- 
eroualy,  not  niggardly.  If  republication  of  a 
Senator's  apeech  to  a  newspaper  carries  the 
privilege,  aa  it  doubtleaa  does,  then  republi- 
cation of  the  exhibits  totroduced  at  a  bear- 
tog  before  Congress  must  also  do  so.  ITiat 
means  that  republication  by  Beacon  Press 
to  wlthto  tbe  ambit  of  the  Speech  and  De- 
bate Clauae  and  that  the  confidences  of  tbe 
Senator  to  arrangtog  it  are  not  subject  to 
toqulry  "to  any  other  place"  than  tbe  Con- 
greas. 

It  to  said  that  though  the  Senator  to  im- 
mune from  queatlonlng  as  to  what  he  said 
and  did  to  preparation  for  the  committee 
hearing  and  to  conducting  it.  hto  aides  may 
be  questioned  to  hto  stead.  Such  easy  circum- 
vention of  the  Speech  and  Debate  Clause 
would  todeed  make  It  a  mockery.  The  aidea 
and  agents  such  as  Beacon  Preaa  must  be 
taken  as  surrogates  for  the  Senator  and  the 
confidences  of  the  Job  that  they  enjoy  are 
hto  confidences  that  the  Speech  and  Debate 
Clause  embrace. 

n 

The  secrecy  of  documents  In  the  Executive 
Department  has  been  a  bone  of  contention 
between  It  and  Congress  from  the  beginning.' 
Most  discussions  have  centered  on  the  scope 
of  the  Kxecutlve  privilege  In  stamping  docu- 
ments as  "secret,"  "top  secret."  "confidential" 
and  so  on,  thus  wltbholdtog  them  from  the 
eyes  of  (Congress  and  tbe  press.  The  practice 
has  reached  large  proportions.  It  being  eeti- 
mated  •  that 

(1)  Over  30,000  people  to  the  Executive 
Branch  have  the  power  to  wield  tbe  classifi- 
cation stamp. 

(2)  The  Department  of  State,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commisalon  have  over  20  million  claaatfled 
documents  In  thetr  files. 

(3)  0)ngrees  appropriates  approximately 
•15  billion  annually  without  most  of  its  mem- 
bers or  the  public  or  the  press  Itnowlng  for 
what  purpoees  the  money  to  to  be  used.' 

The  problem  looms  large  as  one  of  separa- 
tion ot  powers.  Woodrow  Wilson  wrote  about 
it  to  terms  of  the  "informing  funcUon"  of 
Congress.* 

"It  to  the  proper  duty  of  a  repreaenUtlve 
body  to  look  dillgenUy  toto  every  affair  of 
govemnoent  and  to  talk  much  about  what  it 
sees.  It  to  meant  to  be  tbe  eyes  and  tbe  voice, 
and  to  embody  tbe  wisdom  and  will  of  lU 
constituents.  Unleas  Congress  have  and  use 
every  means  of  aoquatotiug  itself  with  the 
acts  and  tbe  disposition  of  tbe  admlniatra- 
ilve  agents  of  the  government,  tbe  country 
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muat  b«  b«lplMB  to  le«m  bow  H  to  being 
served:  and  iiiit— ■  riiiini—  tx>tb  acrutljitee 
ttaaa*  tblaga  and  atft  them  by  evory  form  of 
diaouiBlan,  tli*  eoantry  must  remain  In  em- 
b«iTmaalnc  erippUng  Ignorance  of  the  Tery 
aa&trs  vhlcb  tt  to  most  tanpoctant  that  It 
should  understand  and  dlreet.  The  tnfonn- 
Ing  function  of  Oongresa  should  be  preferred 
even  to  Its  toglolattve  function.  The  argu- 
ment to  not  only  that  discussed  and  inter- 
rogated admlntotratlon  to  the  only  pure  and 
eSctent  administration,  but,  more  than  that, 
that  the  only  really  self -governing  people  to 
that  peopto  which  dlscueaes  and  Interrogates 
Its  administration.  The  talk  on  the  part  of 
Congress  which  we  sometimes  Justly  con- 
demn to  the  profitlees  squabble  of  words  over 
frivolous  bUto  or  selfish  party  issues.  It  would 
be  hard  to  conceive  of  there  being  too  much 
talk  about  the  practical  conoerns  and  proc- 
esses of  government.  Such  talk  tt  to  which, 
when  eameetly  and  purposefully  conducted, 
clears  the  public  mind  and  shapes  and  de- 
mands of  public  opinion." 

That  to  a  concern  of  the  Congress.  It  to. 
however,  no  concern  of  the  courts,  as  I  see 
It,  how  a  document  to  stamped  In  an  Execu- 
tive Department  or  whether  a  committee  of 
Coogreas  can  obtain  the  use  of  It.  The  federal 
courts  do  not  sit  as  an  om&udrman,  refer- 
eelng  the  disputes  between  the  other  two 
branches.  The  federal  courts  do  become  vi- 
tally Involved  whenever  their  power  to  sought 
to  be  Invoked  to  protect  the  press  against 
censorship  as  in  New  York  Times  Co.  v. 
United  Steles,  403  U.S.  713,  or  to  protect  the 
press  against  punishment  for  publishing 
"secret"  documents  or  to  protect  an  individ- 
ual against  hto  disclosure  of  their  contents 
for  any  of  the  purpoees  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment. 

forcing  the  press  to  become  the  Govern- 
ment's coconspirator  In  maintaining  state 
secrets  to  at  war  with  the  objectives  of  the 
First  Amendment.  That  guarantee  was  de- 
signed m  part  to  ensure  a  meaningful  version 
of  self-government  by  immersing  the  people 
In  a  "steady,  robust,  unimpeded  and  unceu- 
sored  flow  of  opilnloQ  and  reporting  which 
are  oontlnuousty  subjected  to  critique,  re- 
buttal, and  le-eaamlnatlon."  Caldwell  v. 
United  State*,  anU,  — .  — ;  Brandenburg  v. 
OKio,  396  U.8.  444;  Stanley  v.  Georfia.  3»4 
US.  M7,  664;  I^mont  v.  Pottrruuter,  381  U.fl. 
301.  308;  N.Y.  Times  Co.  v.  SuUitmn,  376  UJ3. 
254.  270.  As  I  have  said  elsewhere,  e.g.,  Cald- 
well, supra:  Kleindienst  v.  ifaridel.  ante,  — . 
— ,  that  Amendment  is  aimed  at  protecting 
not  only  speakers  and  writers  but  also  listen- 
ers and  readers.  The  essence  of  our  form 
of  governing  was  at  the  heart  of  Justice 
Black's  reminder  In  the  Pentagon  Papers 
case  that  "|t]he  press  was  protected  so  th&t 
It  could  lay  bare  the  secrets  of  Ctovernment 
and  Inform  the  people."  403  U.S..  at  717. 
SUnllarty,  Senator  Sam  Ervln  has  observed; 
"When  the  people  do  not  know  what  their 
government  to  doing,  those  who  govern  are 
not  accountable  for  their  actions — and  ac- 
countability to  basic  to  the  democratic  sys- 
tem. By  using  devices  of  secrecy,  the  govern- 
ment attains  the  power  to  'manage'  the  news 
and  through  It  to  manlpvilate  public  opin- 
ion." '  Ramsey  Clark  as  Attorney  General 
expressed  a  similar  sentiment:  "If  govern- 
ment to  to  be  truly  of,  by,  and  for  the  people, 
the  people  must  know  In  detaS  the  activities 
of  government.  Nothing  so  diminishes  de- 
mocracy as  secrecy."  •  And  see  Melklejohn, 
The  nrst  Amendment  to  Absolute.  IWl  Sup. 
Ct.  Rev.  2M:  Preae  Ti eedoms  Under  Pressure: 
Report  of  the  Twentieth  Century  Fund  Task 
Force  on  the  Government  and  the  Press  109- 
117  (1973) .  (Backgro\md  Paper  by  Fred  Gra- 
ham on  "Access  to  News") ;  M.  Johnson,  The 
Government  Secrecy  Controversy  89-41 
(1907). 

JefferaoB  1b  a  letter  to  Madison  dated  De- 
cember ao,  ITVr.  asked  "whether  peace  is 
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b««t  preserved  by  giving  energy  to  the  gov- 
ernment, or  information  to  the  people."  And 
he  answered.  "Thto  last  to  the  most  certain, 
and  the  most  leglUmaie  engine  of  govern- 
ment." 8  Wrlttngs  of  Thos.  Jefferson  393 
(Memorial  ad.  ISOSl. 

Madison  at  the  time  of  the  Whiskey  Re- 
bellion spKike  In  the  House  against  a  reso- 
lution erf  censure  against  the  groups  stirring 
up  the  tunnoU  against  that  rebellion. 

"If  we  advert  to  the  nature  of  Republican 
Government,  we  shall  find  that  the  censorial 
power  to  In  the  peopto  over  the  Government, 
and  not  In  the  Govemnjent  over  the  people." 
Brant.  The  Madison  Heritage.  35  N.  Y.  U.  L. 
Rev.  883,  900. 

Yet,  as  has  been  revealed  by  such  eipoees 
as  the  Pentagon  Papers,  the  My  Lai  mas- 
sacivs.  the  Gulf  ol  TMikm  "incident."  and 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion,  the  Government 
usually  suppresses  damaging  news  but  high- 
lights favcM^ble  news.  In  this  filtering  process 
the  secrecy  stamp  Is  the  officiate'  tool  of  sup- 
preaskm  and  it  has  been  used  to  withhold  m- 
formatlon  which  in  "99'^%"  of  the  oases 
would  present  no  danger  to  national  secu- 
rity." To  refuse  to  publish  "classified"  re- 
pots would  at  times  relegate  a  publisher  to 
distributing  only  the  press  releases  of  Gov- 
ernment or  remaining  silent:  if  it  printed 
only  the  press  releases  or  •lealcs  '  it  would  be- 
come an  arm  of  ofBclaldom.  not  Its  critic. 
Rather,  In  my  view,  when  a  pubUsher  ob- 
tains a  classified  document  he  should  be 
free  to  print  It  without  fear  of  retribution, 
unless  it  contains  material  directly  bearing 
on  future,  sensitive  planning  of  the  Govern- 
ment.'" By  that  test  Beacon  Press  could  with 
Impunity  reproduce  the  Pentagon  Papers  In- 
asmuch as  their  content  "Is  all  history,  not 
future  events.  None  of  It  is  more  recent  than 
19<5«."  Neie  York  Times  Co  v.  United  States, 
403  TT.  S.  713,  732.  n.  3 

The  late  Justice  Harlan  In  the  Pentagon 
Papers  case  said  that  In  that  situation  the 
courts  had  only  two  restricted  functions  to 
perform:  first,  to  ascertain  whether  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  the  dispute  lies  within  the 
proper  compass  of  the  President's  con.stitu- 
tlonal  power  and  serond  to  insist  that  the 
head  of  the  Erecutlve  Department  con- 
cerned— whether  State  or  Defense — deter- 
mine If  disclosure  of  the  subject  matter 
•would  Irreparably  Impair  the  national  se- 
curity." Beyond  those  two  Inquiries,  he  con- 
cluded, the  Judiciary  may  not  go.  403  U.  S., 
at  757-758. 

My  view  Is  quite  different.  When  the  press 
stands  before  the  court  as  a  suspected  crimi- 
nal. It  Is  the  duty  of  the  court  to  disregard 
what  the  prosecution  claims  is  the  executive 
privilege  smd  to  acquit  the  press  or  overturn 
the  ruling  or  Judgment  against  It,  If  the 
First  Amendment  and  the  assertion  of  the 
executive  privilege  conflict.  For  the  execu- 
tive privilege — nowhere  made  explicit  In  the 
Constitution — Is  necessarily  subordinate  to 
the  express  commands  of  the  Constitution. 

United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wrigtit  Corp  ,  299 
TJ.S.  304.  involved  the  question  whether  a 
proclamation  issued  by  the  President,  pur- 
suant to  a  Joint  Resolution  of  the  Con- 
gress, was  adequate  to  sustain  an  Indict- 
ment. The  Court,  m  holding  that  it  did. 
discussed  at  length  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Court  said  that  the  power  of  the 
President  in  the  field  of  international  rela- 
tions does  not  require  as  a  basis  an  Act  of 
Congress;  but  It  added  that  his  power  "like 
every  other  governmental  power,  must  be 
exercised  in  subordination  to  appUcahle 
provisions  of  the  Constitution."  Id.,  at  320. 
When  the  executive  launches  a  criminal 
prosecution  against  the  press.  It  must  do  so 
only  under  an  Act  of  Congress.  Tet  Congress 
has  no  authority  to  place  the  press  under 
the  restraints  of  the  executive  privilege 
without  "abridging"  the  press  within  the 
meaning  of  the  First  Amendment. 

In  related  and  analogous  situations,  fed- 
eral courts  have  subordinated  the  executive 


privilege  to  the  requlremenu  of  a  fair  trial. 
Chief  Justice  Marshall  In  the  trial  of  Aaron 
Burr  ruled  "That  the  president  of  the  United 
States  may  be  subpoenaed,  and  examined  as 
a  witness,  and  required  to  produce  any 
paper  in  hto  possession  to  not  controverted." 
United  States  v  Burr.  3£  Fed.  Cas.  187,  191 
Yet  he  "may  have  suiBcient  motives  for  de- 
clining to  produce  a  particular  paper  and 
these  motives  may  be  such  as  to  restrain  the 
Court  from  enforcing  its  production."  Ibid. 
A  letter  to  the  President,  he  said,  "may  re- 
late to  public  concerns"  and  not  "forced 
into  public  view."  Id.,  at  193.  But  where  the 
paper  was  shown  "to  be  essential  to  the  jus- 
tice ot  the  case,"  ibid.,  the  paper  should  be 
produced  or  the  cause  be  continued."  Ibtd. 
Jencks  v.  United  States,  368  UJ3.  667,  to  in 
that  tradition.  It  was  a  criminal  prosecution 
for  perjury,  the  telling  evidence  against  the 
accused  being  the  testimony  of  Government 
investigators.  The  defense  asked  for  con- 
temporary notes  made  by  agents  at  that  time 
Refusal  was  based  on  their  confidential 
character.  We  held  that  to  be  reversible 
error,  i^ 

"We  bold  that  the  criminal  action  must 
be  dismissed  when  the  Oovemnoent,  on  the 
ground  of  privilege,  elects  not  to  comply 
with  an  order  to  produce,  for  the  accused's 
Inspection  and  for  admission  in  evidence, 
relevant  statements  or  reports  In  iu  pos- 
session of  government  witnesses  touching 
the  subject  matter  of  their  testimony  at  the 
trtal.  Accord,  Roviaro  v.  United  States,  353 
VS.  53,  60-61.  The  burden  to  the  Govern- 
ment's, not  to  be  shifted  to  the  trtal  Judge. 
to  decide  whether  the  public  prejudice  of 
allowing  the  crime  to  go  unpunished  is 
greater  than  that  attendant  upon  the  possi- 
ble disclosure  of  state  secrets  and  other  con- 
fidential information  In  the  Government's 
possession."  Id.,  at  673. 

Coingress  enacted  the  so-called  Jencks  Act, 
18  US  C.  §  3500.  regulating  the  use  of  gov- 
ernment documents  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tions. We  sustained  that  Act.  Scales  v. 
United  States.  367  U-8.  203.  258.  Under  the 
.\ct  a  defendant  "on  trial  in  a  federal  crim- 
inal prosecution  is  entitled,  for  impeach- 
ment purposes,  to  relevant  and  competent 
statements  of  a  government  witness  in  pos- 
session of  the  OoTerrunent  touching  the 
events  or  activities  as  to  which  the  witness 
has  testified  at  the  trtal  .  .  .  The  command 
of  the  statute  to  thus  designed  to  further 
the  fair  and  Just  administration  of  criminal 
justice,  a  goal  of  which  the  Judiciary  Is  the 
special  guardian."  Campbell  v.  United  States. 
366  VS.  86.  93.  And  see  Clancy  v.  United 
States,  3«5  VS.  313. 

The  prosecution  often  dislikes  to  make 
public  the  identity  of  the  Informer  on  whose 
information  Its  case  rests.  But  hto  Identity 
must  be  disclosed  where  hto  testimony  Is 
material  to  the  trial.  Roviaro  v.  United 
States.  353  VS.  53.  In  other  words,  the  de- 
sire for  Government  secrecy  does  not  over- 
ride the  demands  for  a  fair  trtal.  And  see 
Scher  v.  United  States,  305  VS.  351,  354.  The 
constitutional  demands  for  a  fair  trial,  Im- 
plicit In  the  concept  of  due  process.  In  re 
MurchisOH.  349  VS.  133,  136,  override  the 
Government's  desire  for  secrecy,  whether 
the  Identity  of  an  informer  or  the  executive 
prtvUege  be  involved.  And  see  Smith  v.  lUi- 
TU>U.  390  U.S.  129. 

The  requirements  of  the  First  Amendment 
axe  not  of  lesser  magnitude.  They  override 
any  claim  to  executive  privilege.  As  stated 
In  United  States  v.  Curtia-Wrigfit  Corp., 
supra,  the  class  of  executive  privilege  "like 
every  other  govemmantal  power,  must  be 
exercised  In  subordination  to  applicable  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution. "  399  VS.,  at  320. 
xn 

Aside  from  the  queetlori  of  the  extent  to 
which  publishers  can  be  penalized  for  print- 
ing classified  documents,  surely  the  First 
Amendment  protects  against  all  Inquiry  Into 
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the  dissemination  of  Information  which,  al- 
though once  classified,  has  become  part  of 
the  public  domain. 

To  summon  Beacon  Press  through  Its  offi- 
cials before  the  grand  Jtiry  and  to  Inquire 
Into  why  It  did  what  it  did  and  Its  publica- 
tion plans  Is  "abridging"  the  freedom  of  the 
press  contrary  to  the  command  of  the  First 
Amendment.  In  light  of  the  fact  that  these 
documents  were  part  of  the  official  Senate 
record."  Beacon  Press  has  viols  ted  no  valid 
law.  and  the  grand  Jury's  scrutiny  of  It  re- 
duces to  "(e)xposure  purely  for  the  sake  of 
exposure."  Uphaus  v.  WTrrnan,  supra,  at  82 
(dissenting  opinion).  As  In  United  States  v. 
Rumely.  346  U.S.  41.  where  a  leglslati've  com- 
mittee Inquired  of  a  publisher  of  iwlltlcal 
tracts  as  to  Its  customers'  identities.  "[i|f 
the  present  inquiry  were  sanctioned,  the 
press  would  be  subject  to  harassment  that  In 
practical  effect  might  be  as  serious  as  cen- 
sorship." Id.,  67  (concurring  opinion) .  Under 
our  Constitution  the  Government  has  no  sur- 
veillance over  the  press.  That  includes,  as  vre 
held  m  Nev)  York  Times  v.  United  States,  403 
VS.  713,  the  prohibition  against  prior  re- 
straints. Yet  criminal  punishment  fen*  or 
Investigations  of  what  the  press  publishes, 
though  a  different  q>ecies  of  abridgment,  is 
nonetheless  within  the  ban  of  the  First 
Amendment. 

The  story  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  to  a 
chronicle  of  suppression  of  vital  decisions 
to  protect  the  reputations  and  political  hides 
of  men  who  worked  an  amazingly  successful 
scheme  of  deception  on  the  American  people. 
They  were  successftil  not  k}ecause  they  were 
astute  but  because  the  press  had  become  a 
frightened,  regimented,  submissive  Instru- 
ment, fattening  on  favors  from  those  In 
power  and  forgetting  the  great  tradition  of 
reporting.  To  allow  the  press  further  to  be 
cowed  by  grand  Jixry  inquiries  and  prosecu- 
tion is  to  carry  the  concept  of  "abridging " 
the  press  to  frightening  proportions. 

What  would  be  permissible  If  Beacon  Press 
"stole"  the  Pentagon  Papers  la  Irrelevant  to 
today's  decision.  What  Beacon  Press  plans  to 
publish  Is  matter  Introduced  into  a  public 
record  by  a  Senator  acting  under  the  full 
protection  of  the  Speech  and  Debate  Clause." 
In  light  of  the  command  of  the  First  Amend- 
ment we  have  no  choice  but  to  rule  that  here 
government,  not  the  press.  Is  lawless. 

I  would  affirm  the  Judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  except  as  to  Beacon  Press  In 
which  case  I  would  reverse. 

rOOTNOTES 

^Tbe  Speech  and  Debate  Clause  Included 
In  Art.  I,  I  6.  CI.  1.  erf  the  Constitution  pro- 
vides as  respects  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives that  "for  any  Speech  or  Debate  in  either 
House,  they  shall  not  be  questioned  in  any 
other  Place." 

« And  see  United  States  v.  Johnson.  383  U.S. 
169,  173,  177;  and  Tenney  v.  Brandhove,  341 
VS.  367.  376. 

*  See  Note,  Developments  In  The-Law — The 
National  Security  Interest  and  Civil  Liberties. 
85  Harv.  L.  Rev.  1130,  1307-1216  ( 1973) :  Note, 
The  Right  of  Government  Employees  to  Fur- 
nish Information  to  Congress:  St&tutorv  and 
Constitutional  Aspects,  67  Va.  L.  Rev!  885, 
885-887  (1971):  Berger,  Executive  Privilege  v. 
Congresaiorua  Inquiry,  13  U.  C.  L.  A.  L.  Rev. 
1044  (1965):  Schwarts.  Executive  PrivUege 
and  Congroaslonal  Investigatory  Power.  47 
Calif.  L.  Rev.  3  <196»);  Executive  Privilege: 
The  Withholding  of  Information  by  the  Exec- 
utive, Hearings  on  8.  1136  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Separation  of  Power  of  the 
Senate  C<Htunlttee  on  the  Judiciary,  »ad 
Cong..  1st  Sees.  (1971).  There  Is  no  express 
statutory  authority  for  the  classification  pro- 
cedure used  currently  by  the  bureaucracies, 
although  It  hAs  been  claimed  that  Congress 
i^As  recognized  It  In  such  measures  as  the  ex- 
•"Bptlone  from  the  disclosure  requirements  of 
the  Fieedotu  o*  Information  Act,  5  U.  S.  C. 
J  56J  (b)  and  the  espionage  laws,  18  V.  B.  C. 
n  TW-7W.  Rather,  the  elasslflcatlon  regime 


has  been  Implemented  through  a  series  of 
executive  orders  described  In  Note.  Develop- 
ments In  The  Law,  aupro,  at  1193-1198.  It 
has  also  been  claimed  that  several  sections  of 
Art.  n  (such  as  the  designation  of  the  Presi- 
dent as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  and 
Navy)  confer  upon  the  Executive  an  In- 
herent power  to  classify  documents.  See  Re- 
port of  the  Commission  on  GovM'nment  Se- 
curity, S.  Doc.  No.  64,  85th  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
158   (1957). 

•Executive  Privilege;  The  Withholding  of 
Information  by  the  Executive,  Hearing  on 
S.  U25,  Subcommittee  on  Separation  of  Pow- 
ers, S.  Judiciary  Committee,  93d  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.,  517-518  (1971).  One  estimate  of  the 
number  of  officials  who  can  classffy  docu- 
ments Is  even  higher.  In  the  Department  of 
Defense  alone,  803  persons  have  the  author- 
ity to  classify  documents  Top  Secret;  7,687 
have  permission  to  stamp  them  Secret,  and 
31,048  have  the  authorization  to  denominate 
papers  Confidential.  United  States  Govern- 
ment Information  Pol  Idea  and  Practices — 
The  Pentagon  Papers,  Hearings  before  a  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  92d  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  pt. 
2,  at  599  (statement  of  David  Cooke,  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense). 

'Senator  Fulbright,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  recently 
testified  that  hto  committee  had  been  so 
unsuccessful  In  obtaining  accurate  Informa- 
tion about  the  'Vietnam  war  from  the  Exec- 
utive Branch  that  It  was  required  to  hire  Its 
own  Investigators  and  send  them  to  South- 
east Asia.  Executive  Privilege;  The  With- 
holding of  Information  By  The  Executive, 
Hearings  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Sepa- 
ration of  Powers  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  206  (1971) . 

« W.  Wilson,  Congressional  Government, 
303-304  (1885). 

•  Ervln,  Secrecy  In  a  Free  Society,  213  The 
Nation  454.  456  (1971). 

°  Attorney  General's  Memorandum  on  the 
Public  Information  Section  of  the  Admlato- 
tratlve  Procedure  Act,  20  Ad.  L.  Rev.  263. 
264  (1967). 

•  Hearlixg  before  Subcommittee  on  Foreign 
Operations  and  Government  Information  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations 97  (1971);  Cong.  Horton,  The  PubUc's 
Right  to  Know,  77  Case  &  Comm.  3,  5  (1973) . 
We  are  told  that  the  military  has  withheld 
as  confidential  a  large  selection  of  pho>to- 
graphs  showing  atrocities  against  'Vietnamese 
civilians  wrought  by  both  eommuntot  and 
United  States  forces.  Even  a  training  nmnual 
devoted  to  the  btotory  of  the  Bolshevik  revo- 
lution was  dubbed  secret  by  the  military. 
Hearings,  supra,  at  966.  967  (testimony  of 
former  classiflcation  officer  i .  And,  ordinary 
newspaper  clippings  of  eritlclain  aimed  at 
the  military  have  been  routinely  marked 
secret.  Hearings,  supra,  at  100.  Former  Jus- 
tice and  farmer  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  Arthtir  Goldberg  has  stated:  "I  have 
read  and  prepared  countless  thousands  of 
classified  documents.  In  my  experience,  75 
p>ercent  of  these  documents  should  never 
have  been  classified  In  the  first  place;  an- 
other 15  percent  quickly  outlived  the  need 
for  secrecy;  and  only  about  10%  genuinely 
required  restricted  access  for  any  significant 
period  of  time."  United  States  Government 
Policies  and  Practices — The  Pentagon  Pa- 
pers. Hearings  before  a  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 93d  Con?  .  1st  Sess.,  pt.  1.  at  13  (1971). 

"  Moreover.  I  would  not  even  permit  a  con- 
viction for  the  publication  of  documents 
related  to  fnture  and  sensitive  planning 
where  the  Jury  was  permitted,  as  It  was  In 
United  States  v.  Drummond,  364  F.  ad  133, 
193  (CAS),  to  consider  the  fact  that  the 
decuments  had  been  classlfled  by  the  Bx- 
ecutl've  Branch  pursuant  to  Its  present  over- 
broMl  system  which,  in  my  vle^,  unneoes- 
sarUy  s'weeps  too  much  noneeneltlve  Inforaa- 


tion  Into  the  locked  files  of  the  bureaucracies. 
In  general,  however,  I  agree  that  there  may 
be  situations  and  occasions  In  which  the 
right  to  know  must  ytold  to  other  compelling 
and  overriding  Interests.  As  Professor  Henkln 
has  observed,  many  deliherationa  In  Gov- 
ernment are  kept  confidential,  such  as  the 
proceedings  of  grand  Juries  or  our  own  Con- 
ferences, despite  the  fact  that  the  breadth 
of  public  knowledge  to  thereby  dlmtntohed. 
Henkln,  The  Bight  To  Enow  And  The  Duty 
To  Withhold:  The  Case  Of  The  Pentagon 
Papers.  130  U.  Pa.  L.  Bev.  371,  274-276  ( 1971 ) . 

'In  Alderman  v.  United  States.  394  VS. 
166,  we  took  a  like  course  In  requiring  the 
prosecution  to  disclose  to  the  defense  records 
of  unlawful  electronic  surveillance: 

"It  may  be  that  the  prospect  of  disclosure 
will  compel  the  Govenunent  to  dismiss  some 
prosecutions  In  deference  to  national  se- 
curity or  third-party  Interests.  But  thto  to  a 
choice  the  Odvemment  concedadly  faces  with 
respect  to  material  which  It  'has  obtained  il- 
legally and  which  It  admits,  c»  which  a  Jtidge 
would  find,  to  arguably  relevant  to  the  evi- 
dence offered  against  the  defendant."  Id.,  at 
184. 

A  different  rule  obtains  In  civil  suits  wttere 
the  government  to  not  the  moving  party  but 
to  a  defendant  and  has  specified  the  terms  on 
which  it  may  be  sued.  United  Statas  v.  Rey- 
nolds, 346  U.8. 1.  13. 

^  Republication  of  what  has  filled  the  Con- 
gressional Record  to  cotnmonplace.  News- 
papers, televtoion,  and  radio  use  its  contents 
oocstantly,  I  see  no  difference  between  re- 
publication of  a  paragraph  and  republica- 
tion of  material  amounting  to  a  book.  Once  a 
document  or  a  sarlss  of  documents  to  In  the 
record  of  the  Senate  or  House  or  one  of  its 
committees  It  to  in  the  public  domain. 

"It  to  conceded  that  all  of  the  material 
which  Beacon  Press  has  undertaken  to  pub- 
lish was  introduced  into  the  Subcommittee 
record  and  that  thto  record  to  open  to  the 
public.  See  Oovemment's  Brief,  at  3. 

Gravel  Acaikst  Umrxo  SrATSB 
(Mr.  Justice  Brennan,  with  whom  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas,   and   Mr.   Justice  Marshall,   Join, 
dissenting  ) 

The  facts  of  this  case,  which  are  detailed 
by  the  Court,  and  the  objections  to  over- 
classification  of  documents  by  the  Executive, 
detailed  by  my  Brother  Douglas,  need  not  be 
repeated  here.  My  concern  to  with  the  narrow- 
scope  accorded  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause 
by  today's  dectoion.  I  fully  agree  with  the 
Court  that  a  Congressman's  immunity  under 
the  Clause  must  also  be  extended  to  hto  aides 
if  It  to  to  be  at  all  effective.  The  complexlUes 
and  press  of  congressloniil  business  make  It 
impossible  for  a  member  to  function  without 
the  close  cooperation  of  hto  legislative  as- 
sistants. Their  role  as  hto  agents  in  the  per- 
formance of  official  duties  requires  that  they 
share  hto  inrununity  for  those  acts.  The  scope 
of  that  Immunity,  however,  to  as  Importau.; 
as  the  persons  to  whom  It  extends.  In  my 
view,  today's  decision  so  restricts  the  priv- 
ilege of  speech  or  debate  as  to  endanger  the 
continued  performance  of  legislative  tasks 
that  are  vital  to  the  workings  of  our  demo- 
cratic system. 

I 

In  hoIdtRg  that  Senator  Qravel's  alleged 
arrangement  with  Beacon  Press  to  publish 
the  I>ntagoD  Papers  to  not  shtolded  Cram 
extra -eeoatorlal  inquiry  by  the  Speech  or  De- 
bate Clause,  the  Coxirt  adopts  what  for  me 
Is  a  far  too  nairow  view  of  the  leglalattve 
fonctloa.  The  Court  ■»wmii  to  ■— iiiiis  that 
words  spoken  in  detavte  or  written  tn  eon- 
giesstonal  raports  ai«  pvoteeted  by  tbe  CUuHe, 
so  that  tf  Senator  Orsvel  bad  rectted  part 
of  the  Pentagon  Papan  on  tbm  Senate  Soer 
or  copied  Umm  Into  a  aenate  re|>ort,  tbamt 
acts  covid  not  tte  queaUoaatf  "tn  any  oOiar 
place. "  Tet  beca'oae  be  aoocbt  a  'wldar  an- 
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dlence.  to  publicize  information  deemed  rele- 
vant to  matters  pending  before  his  own  com- 
mltte*.  tbe  Senator  suddenly  loses  bis  im- 
munity and  Ifl  exposed  to  grand  Jury  Investi- 
gation and  poMlble  proeecutlon  for  the  pub- 
lication. The  explanation  for  this  anomalous 
result  Is  the  Court's  belief  that  "Speech  or 
Debate"  encompaasea  only  acts  necessary  to 
the  Internal  deliberations  of  Congress  con- 
cerning proposed  legislation.  "Here."  accord- 
ing to  the  Court,  "private  publication  by 
Senator  Gravel  through  the  cooperation  of 
Beacon  Press  was  in  no  way  essential  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  House."  Ante,  at  19. 
Therefore,  "the  Senator's  arrangements  with 
Beacon  Press  were  not  part  and  parcel  of  the 
legislative  process."  Ibid. 

Thua  the  Court  excludes  from  the  sphere 
of  protected  legislative  activity  a  function 
that  I  had  supposed  lay  at  the  heart  of  our 
democratic  system.  I  speak,  of  course,  of  the 
legislator's  duty  to  Inform  the  public  about 
matters  affecting  the  administration  of  gov- 
ernment. That  this  "Informing  function'" 
falls  into  the  class  of  things  "generally  done 
in  a  session  of  the  House  by  one  of  Its  mem- 
bers In  relation  to  the  business  before  it." 
Kilbourn  v.  T/iompjon,  103  US.  168.  204. 
(1881),  was  explicitly  acknowledged  by  the 
Court  m  Watkins  v.  United  States.  354  US. 
178  ( 1957 1 .  In  speaking  of  the  "power  of  Con- 
gress to  Inquire  Into  and  publicize  corrup- 
tion, maladministration  or  inefficiency  In  the 
agencies  of  Government."  the  Court  noted 
that  "If  Irom  the  earliest  times  tn  Its  history, 
the  Congress  has  assiduously  performed  an 
•informing  function'  of  this  nature"  Id  ,  at 
200,  n.  33. 

We  need  look  no  further  than  Congress  it- 
self to  find  evidence  siipportlng  the  Court's 
observation  In  Watkins.  Congress  has  pro- 
vided financial  support  for  communications 
between  Its  members  and  the  public.  Includ- 
ing tbe  franking  privilege  for  letters,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  allowances,  stationery 
allotments,  and  favorable  p«1ce«  on  reprints 
from  the  Congressional  Record.  Congres- 
sional hearings,  moreover,  are  not  confined 
to  gathering  information  for  Internal  dis- 
tribution, but  are  often  widely  publicized, 
sometimes  televised,  as  a  means  of  alerting 
the  electorate  to  matters  of  public  Import 
and  concern.  The  list  is  virtually  endless,  but 
a  small  sampling  of  contemporaneous  hear- 
ings of  this  kind  would  certainly  include  the 
Kefauver  hearings  on  organised  crime,  the 
19«e  hearings  on  automobile  safety,  and  the 
numerous  hearings  of  the  Senate  Fwelgn 
Relations  Committee  on  the  origins  and  con- 
duct of  the  war  In  Vietnam.  In  short,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Informing  the  elec- 
torate is  a  thing  "generally  done"  by  the 
members  of  Congress  "in  relation  to  the  busi- 
ness before  It." 

The  Informing  function  has  been  cited  by 
numerous  students  of  American  politics, 
both  within  and  without  the  Government, 
as  among  the  most  Important  reerponslbUttles 
of  legislative  office.  Woodrow  Wilson,  for  ex- 
ample, emphasized  Its  rcrte  In  preserving  the 
separation  of  powers  by  ensuring  that  the 
administration  of  public  policy  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Is  understood  by  the  legislature  and 
electorate : 

"It  U  the  proper  duty  of  a  representative 
body  to  look  diligently  Into  every  affair  of 
government  and  to  talk  much  about  what  it 
se«e.  It  la  meant  to  be  the  eyes  and  voice, 
and  to  embody  the  wisdom  and  will  of  Its 
constituents.  Unless  Congress  have  and  use 
every  means  of  acqualntlnc  ttstif  with  the 
acts  and  the  disposition  ot  tbe  administra- 
tive agents  of  the  govertmvent,  tbe  country 
must  be  helpless  to  learn  how  It  Is  being 
served;  and  unless  CongrMs  both  scrutinise 
these  thln(s  and  sift  them  by  every  form  of 
dlaousalon,  tbe  eountry  must  remain  In  em- 
barTMslnc,  orlpplinc  tftnonxkot  at  the  very 
airalni  which  it  Is  most  Important  that  It 
should  undsntand  and  direct."  W.  Wilson. 
Congressional  Qoremment  SOS   (1889). 


Others  have  viewed  the  give-and-take  of 
sucU  communication  as  an  Important 
means  of  educating  both  the  legislator  and 
hl.s  constituents; 

With  the  decline  of  Congress  as  an  origi- 
nal source  of  legislation,  this  function  of 
keeping  the  government  in  touch  with  pub- 
lic opinion  and  of  keeping  public  opinion 
in  touch  with  the  conduct  of  the  gov- 
ernment becomes  Increasingly  Important. 
Congress  no  longer  governs  the  country;  the 
Administration  In  aJl  Us  ramifications  ac- 
tually governs.  But  Congress  serves  as  a 
forum  through  which  public  opinion  can 
be  expressed,  general  policy  discussed,  and 
the  conduct  of  governmental  affairs  exposed 
and  criticized  "  The  Reorganization  of  Con- 
gress. A  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Con- 
gress of  the  American  Political  Science  As- 
sociation 14  (1945). 

Though  I  fuUy  share  these  and  related 
views  on  the  educational  values  served  by 
the  informing  function,  there  Is  yet  another 
and  perhaps  more  fundamental  Interest  at 
stake.  It  requires  no  citation  of  authority 
to  state  that  public  concern  over  current 
issues— the  War.  race  relations,  governmen- 
tal Invasions  of  privacy— has  transformed  It- 
self In  recent  years  Into  what  many  believe 
is  a  crisis  of  confidence,  in  our  system  of 
government  and  its  capacity  to  meet  the 
needs  and  reflect  the  wanU  of  the  American 
people.  Communication  between  Congress 
and  the  electorate  tends  to  alleviate  that 
doubt  by  exposing  and  clarifying  the  work- 
ings of  the  political  system,  the  policies 
underlying  new  laws  and  the  role  of  the  Hlx- 
ecutlve  In  their  administration.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  informing  function  succeeds 
in  fostering  public  faith  In  the  responsive- 
ness of  Government,  it  Is  not  only  an  -ordi- 
nary '  task  of  the  legislator  but  one  that  Is 
essential  to  the  continued  vitality  of  our 
democratic  Institutions. 

Unlike  the  Court,  therefore.  I  think  that 
the  activities  of  Congressmen  in  rom- 
muntcatlng  with  the  public  are  legislative 
acts  protected  by  the  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  I  agree  with  the  Court  that  not  every 
task  performed  by  a  legislator  is  privileged; 
intervention  before  Executive  departments 
IS  one  that  is  not.  But  the  Informing  f-jnc- 
tlon  carries  a  far  more  jaersuaslve  claim  to  the 
protections  of  the  Clause  It  has  been  recog- 
nized by  this  Court  as  something  "generally 
done""  by  Congressmen,  the  Congress  itself 
has  established  special  concessions  designed 
to  lower  the  cost  of  such  communication, 
and.  most  Important,  the  function  furthers 
several  well -recognized  goals  of  representa- 
tive government.  To  say  In  the  face  of  these 
facts  that  the  Informing  function  is  not 
privileged  merely  because  It  is  not  necessary 
to  the  Internal  deliberations  of  Congress 
is  to  give  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  an 
artificial  and  narrow  reading  unsupported 
by  reason. 

Nor  can  It  be  supported  by  hUtory.  There 
is  substantial  evidence  that  the  Pramers 
intended  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  to 
cover  all  communications  from  a  Congress- 
man to  his  constituents.  Thomas  Jefferson 
clearly  expressed  that  view  of  legislative 
privilege  in  a  case  Involving  Samuel  Cabell. 
Congressman  from  Virginia.  In  1797  a  federal 
grand  Jury  la  Virginia  investigated  the  con- 
duct of  several  Congressmen,  including 
Cabell,  in  sending  newsletters  to  constit- 
uents critical  of  the  administration's  policy 
la  the  war  with  Prance.  The  grand  Jury 
found  that  the  Congreeemen  had  endeavored 
"at  a  time  of  real  public  danger,  to  dissemi- 
nate unfounded  calumnies  against  the  happy 
government  oX  the  United  States,  and  there- 
by to  separate  tbe  people  therefrom;  and  to 
Increase  or  produce  a  foreign  influence, 
ruinous  to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  In- 
depoidence  of  these  United  States.  '  Jefferson 
Imjufldlately  drafted  a  long  eesay  signed  by 
hlmaeif  and  several  citizens  of  Cabell's  dis- 
trict. ooiMlemning  the  grand  Jury  investiga- 


tion as  a  blatant  violation  of  the  congres- 
sional privilege.  Revised  and  Joined  by  James 
Madison,  the  protest  was  forwarded  to  the 
Virginia  House  of  Delegates.  It  reads  In  part 
as  follows : 

".  .  .  that  In  order  to  give  to  the  will  of 
the  people  the  Influence  It  ought  to  have,  and 
the  information  which  may  enable  them  to 
exercise  It  usefully.  It  was  a  part  of  the 
common  law,  adopted  as  the  law  of  this  land, 
that  their  representatives,  In  the  discharge 
of  their  functions,  should  be  free  from  the 
cognizance  or  coercion  of  the  coordinate 
branches.  Judiciary  and  Executive;  and  that 
their  communications  with  their  constitu- 
ents stiould  be  of  right,  as  of  duty  also,  be 
free,  full,  and  unawed  by  any:  that  so  nec- 
es.sary  has  this  Intercourse  been  deemed  In 
the  country  from  which  they  derive  prin- 
cipally their  descent  and  laws,  that  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  representative  and 
constituent  Is  privileged  there  to  pass  free  of 
expense  through  the  channel  of  the  public 
post,  and  that  the  proceedings  of  the  legis- 
lature have  been  known  to  be  arrested  and 
suspended  at  times  until  the  Representatives 
could  go  home  to  their  several  counties  and 
confer  with  their  constituents. 

"That  when  circumstances  required  that 
the  ancient  confederation  of  this  with  the 
sister  States,  for  the  government  of  their 
common  concerns,  should  be  Improved  Into 
a  more  regular  and  effective  form  of  general 
government,  the  same  representative  prin- 
ciple was  preserved  In  the  new  legislature, 
one  branch  of  which  was  to  be  chosen  direct- 
ly by  the  citizens  of  each  State,  and  the  laws 
and  principles  remained  unaltered  which 
privileged  the  representative  functions,  whe- 
ther to  be  exercised  In  the  State  or  General 
Government,  against  the  cognizance  and  no- 
tice of  the  coordinate  branches.  Executive 
and  Judiciary;  and  for  Its  safe  and  conven- 
ient exercise,  the  intercommunication  of  the 
representative  and  constituent  has  been 
sanctioned  and  provided  for  through  the 
channel  of  the  public  post,  at  the  public  ex- 
pense. 

"•That  the  grand  Jury  is  a  part  of  the 
Judiciary,  not  permanent  Indeed,  but  in  of- 
fice, pro  hoc  vice  and  responsible  as  other 
judges  are  for  their  actings  and  doings  while 
in  office;  that  for  the  Judiciary  to  Interpose 
iu  the  legislative  department  between  the 
constituent  and  his  representative,  to  con- 
trol them  in  the  exercise  of  their  functions 
or  duties  towards  each  other,  to  overawe  the 
free  correspondence  which  exists  and  ought 
to  exist  between  them,  to  dictate  what  com- 
munications may  pass  between  them,  and  to 
punish  all  others,  to  put  the  representative 
into  Jeopardy  of  criminal  prosecution,  of  vex- 
ation, expense,  and  punishment  before  the 
Judiciary,  If  his  communications,  public  or 
private,  do  not  exactly  square  vrtth  their 
ideas  of  fact  or  right,  or  with  their  designs 
of  wrong.  Is  to  put  the  legislative  department 
under  the  feet  of  the  Judiciary,  is  to  leave 
us.  Indeed,  the  shadow,  but  to  take  away  the 
substance  of  representation,  which  requires 
essentially  that  the  representative  be  as  free 
as  his  constituents  would  be,  that  the  same 
interchange  of  sentiment  be  lawfiil  between 
him  and  them  as  would  be  lawful  among 
themselves  were  they  in  the  personal  trans- 
action of  their  own  business;  Is  to  do  away 
the  influence  of  the  people  over  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  representatives  by  excluding 
from  their  knowledge,  by  the  terror  punish- 
ment, all  but  such  information  or  misin- 
formation as  may  stilt  their  own  views;  and 
is  the  more  vitally  dangerous  when  it  Is  con- 
sidered that  grand  Jurors  are  selected  by 
officers  nominated  and  holding  their  places 
at  the  will  of  the  Executive  .  .  .;  and  finally, 
is  to  give  to  the  Judiciary,  and  through  them 
to  the  Executive,  a  complete  preponderance 
over  the  legislature  rendering  ineffectual  that 
wise  and  cautious  dlatrlhutioQ  of  powers 
made  by  the  constitution  between  the  three 
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branches,  and  subordinating  to  the  other 
two  that  branch  which  most  immediately 
depends  on  the  people  themselves,  and  Is 
riSDonaible  to  them  at  short  periods."  8  The 
Works  oX   Thomas   Jefferson    322-327    (Ford 

ed  1904). 

jeflsraon's  protest  Is  perhaps  the  most 
siguiflcant  and  certainly  the  most  cogent 
analysis  of  the  prlvUeged  nature  of  com- 
municaUon  between  Congressman  and  pub- 
lic Its  comment*  on  the  history,  purpose  and 
scope  of  the  Clause  leave  no  room  for  the 
nouon  that  the  Executive  or  Judiciary  can 
In  any  way  question  the  contents  of  that 
dialogue.  Nor  was  Jefferson  alone  among  the 
Framsrs  In  that  view.  Aside  from  Madison, 
who  Joined  in  the  protest,  James  WUson  took 
the  position  that  a  member  of  Congress 
"should  enjoy  the  fuUest  liberty  of  speech, 
and  .  .  .  should  be  protected  from  the  resent- 
ment of  everyone,  however  powerful,  to  whom 
tbe  exercise  of  that  Uberty  may  occasion 
offence."  I  Works  of  James  "Wilson  421  (Mc- 
Closkey  ed.  1967),  Wilson,  a  member  of  the 
Committee  responaiblb  for  drafting  the 
Speech  or  Debate  Clauae,  stated  In  plainest 
terms  his  beUef  In  the  duty  of  Congressmen 
to  Inform  the  people  about  proceedings  in  the 
Congress: 

"That  tbe  conduct  and  proceedings  of 
lepresantatives  should  be  as  open  as  possible 
to  the  Inspection  of  those  whom  they  rep- 
resent, seenu  to  be.  In  republican  govern- 
ment, a  maximum,  of  whose  truth  or  Im- 
portance the  smallest  doubt  cannot  be  enter- 
tained. That,  by  a  necessary  consequence, 
every  measure,  which  will  facilitate  or  secure 
this  open  communication  of  the  exercise  of 
delegated  power,  should  be  adopted  and  pa- 
tronised by  the  constitution  and  laws  of  every 
tree  state,  seems  to  be  another  maximum, 
which  Is  the  unavoidable  result  of  the 
former."'  Id.,  at  422. 

Wilson "s  sta  ements.  like  those  of  Jefferson 
and  Madlaon.  reflect  a  deep  conviction  of  the 
Framers,  that  self-government  can  succeed 
only  when  the  people  are  Informed  by  their 
representatives,  without  Interference  by  the 
Executive  or  Judiciary,  concerning  the  con- 
duct of  their  agents  in  government.  That 
conviction  la  no  less  vaJld  today  than  It  was 
at  the  time  erf  our  founding.  I  would  honor 
the  clear  Intent  of  the  Framers  and  extend  to 
the  InfcMTalng  function  the  protections  em- 
bodied In  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause. 

"The  Court,  however,  offers  not  a  shred  of 
evidence  concerning  the  Pramers'  Intent,  but 
relies  Instead  on  the  English  view  of  legisla- 
tive privilege  to  support  its  Interpretation  of 
the  Clause.  Like  the  Court  itself,  ante,  at 
n.  14,  I  have  some  doubt  concerning  the  rele- 
vance of  English  authority  to  this  case,  par- 
ticularly authority  postdating  the  adoption 
of  our  Constitution.  But  in  any  event  It  is 
plain  that  the  Court  has  misread  the  history 
on  which  It  relies.  The  Speech  or  Debate 
Clause  of  the  English  BUI  of  Rights  was  at 
least  In  part  the  product  of  a  struggle  be- 
tween Parliament  and  Crown  over  the  very 
type  of  activity  Involved  in  this  case.  During 
the  reign  of  Charles  11,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons received  a  number  of  reports  about  an 
alleged  plot  between  the  Crown  and  the  King 
of  France  to  restore  Catholicism  as  the  estab- 
lished religion  of  England.  The  most  famous 
of  these  reports,  Dangerfleld's  Narrative,  was 
entered  into  the  Commons  Journal  and  then 
republished  by  order  of  the  Si>eaker  of  the 
House,  Sir  William  Williams,  with  the  consent 
of  Commons.  In  1686.  after  James  II  came  to 
the  throne.  Informations  charging  libel  were 
filed  against  WlUiams  in  Kings  Bench.  De- 
spite the  arguments  of  his  attorney.  Sir 
Robert  Atkyns,  that  the  publication  was  nec- 
essary to  the  •'counselling"  and  "enquiring"" 
fimctlons  of  Parliament.  Williams'  plea  of 
privilege  WT53  rejected  and  he  was  fined 
£10,000.  Shortly  after  Williams'  conviction 
James  11  was  sent  Into  exile,  and  a  committee 
was  apjKjlnted  by  the  House  of  Commons  to 
report   upon   "such   things   as   are   absolutely 


necessary  for  securing  the  Iawb  and  Llbertlee 
of  the  Nation.""  9  Grey's  Debates  37.  In  report- 
ing to  the  House,  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee stated  that  the  provision  for  freedom 
of  speech  and  debate  was  included  "for  the 
sake  of  one,  ...  Sir  WlUlam  WUllama,  who 
was  punished  out  of  Parliament  for  what  he 
had  done  In  Parliament."  Id.,  at  81.  Following 
consultation  with  the  House  of  Lords,  that 
provision  was  Included  as  part  of  the  English 
Bill  of  Rights,  and  the  Judgment  against 
Williams  was  declared  by  Commons  "Ulegal 
and  subversive  of  the  freedom  of  parliament." 
I  Townsend,  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons 414  (2d  ed.  1844) . 

Although  the  origins  of  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause  in  England  can  thus  be  traced 
to  a  case  involving  republication,  the  Court, 
citing  Stockdale  v.  Hansard,  9  Ad.  &  E.  1, 
112  K.  B.  1112  (1839),  says  that  "English 
legislative  privilege  was  not  viewed  as  pro- 
tecting republication  of  an  otherwise  im- 
mune libel  on  the  floor  of  the  House."  Ante, 
at  16.  That  conclusion  reflects  an  erroneous 
reading  of  precedent.  Stockdale  did  state 
that  "if  the  calumnious  or  Inflammatory 
speeches  should  be  reported  and  published, 
the  law  will  attach  responsibility  on  the 
publisher.""  id.,  at  114,  112  K.  B.,  at  IIU. 
But  Stockdale  concerned  only  the  publisher's 
liability,  not  that  of  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment; thus  It  has  little  bearing  on  the  instant 
case.  Furthermore,  contrary  to  tbe  Court"8 
assertion,  ante,  at  n.  14,  even  the  narrow  re- 
sult of  Stockdaie  was  repudiated  30  years 
later  In  Woson  v.  Waiter.  [1868]  4  Q.  B.  73. 
for  reasons  strikingly  similar  to  those  ex- 
pressed by  Jefferson  in  his  protest.'  In  my 
view,  therefore,  the  English  precedent,  if 
relevant  at  all,  supports  Senator  ar»vel's 
position  here. 

Whether  Wason  was  based  on  parliameu- 


1  In  Waaon  the  proprietor  of  the  London 
Times  was  sued  for  printing  an  accotmt  of  a 
Ubelloua  debate  In  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Court  agreed  with  Stockdale  that  the  House 
did  not  have  final  authority  to  determine  the 
scope  of  Its  privileges  and  thus  cotild  not 
confer  Immunity  on  any  publisher  merely  by 
ordering  a  document  printed  and  then  de- 
claring It  privUeged.  Indeed  the  Wason  Court 
gave  Its  "unhesitating  and  unqualified  ad- 
hesion" to  Stockdale  on  that  potot.  Id.,  at 
88.  The  only  issue  for  the  Court,  therefore, 
was  whether  the  publication  "Is,  independ- 
ently of  such  order  or  assertion  of  privilege. 
In  Itself  privileged  luid  lawful."  Id.,  at  87. 
On  that  Issue  the  Court  severely  criticized  the 
reasoning  of  earlier  cases,  including  Stock- 
daie,  stating  that  two  of  the  Justices  In  that 
case  had  expressed  a  "very  shortsighted  view 
of  the  subject."  Id.,  at  91.  The  Court  held 
that  so  long  as  the  republication  was  accur- 
ate and  in  good  faith,  it  could  not  be  the 
basis  of  a  libel  action;  and  the  member  him- 
self was  privUeged  to  publish  his  speech  "for 
the  Information  of  his  constituents."  Id.,  at 
95.  Relying  not  on  the  Parliamentary  Papers 
Act  of  1840,  which  was  enacted  In  response  to 
Stockdale,  but  on  the  analogy  to  Judicial  re- 
ports and  the  need  for  an  informed  public, 
the  Court  stated : 

"It  seems  to  us  Impossible  to  doubt  that  it 
Is  of  paramount  public  and  national  impor- 
tance that  the  proceedings  of  the  houses  of 
parliament  shall  be  communicated  to  the 
public,  who  have  the  deepest  Interest  in 
knowing  what  passes  within  their  walls, 
seeing  that  on  what  Is  there  said  and  done, 
the  welfare  of  the  community  depends. 
Where  would  be  our  confidence  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  or  in  the  legislature 
by  which  our  laws  are  frtuned,  and  to  whoee 
charge  the  great  Interests  of  the  country  are 
committed, — where  would  be  our  attachment 
to  the  constitution  under  which  we  live. — if 
the  proceedings  of  the  great  councU  of  tbe 
realm  were  shrouded  In  secrecy  and  concealed 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  nation?  How  could 


•;ary  privilege  or  on  an  analogy  to  the  puMI- 
(ratlon  of  Judicial  proceedings  Ja  unimpor- 
tant. What  Is  lmp(Ml»nt  to  the  instant  caeo 
la  taiat  Waaon  firmly  rejected  any  Implica- 
tion In  Stockdale  that  the  Informing  func- 
tion was  not  among  the  legislative  activities 
that  a  member  of  Parliament  was  privileged 
to  perform.  Indeed  that  same  eoncluslon  was 
reached  by  Sir  Gilbert  Campton.  a  noted 
scholar.  In  his  memoraodtun  to  tbe  Botise  of 
ConunooB'  Seleot  Oommlttw  on  the  OfllcUl 
Secrets  Acts.  After  reviewing  the  rapubllea- 
tion  cases  through  Waton,  the  iBsnimndnm 
concluded: 

"If  .  .  a  member  circulated  amoog  his 
constituents  a  speech  made  by  him  in  Parlia- 
ment in  which  he  had  disclosed  InXonn^lon 
[otherwise  subject  to  tha  Official  SeerMs 
Acts],  it  might  be  held  oa  the  analogy  of 
the  principles  which  have  beam  sstfd  to  apply 
to  prosecutions  for  Ubel  that  be  could  not 
be  procesdsd  against  for  rtlselostag  tt  to  his 
constituents,  unless,  at  oocms,  tb*  spsscb 
had  been  nuMia  in  a  secret  nwnlnti  Brao  If 
the  suggested  aa»lagy  U  not  admitted,  tt 
would  be  repugnant  to  common  senss  to 
hold  that  ttMogh  the  original  dlaelosure  in 
the  Hooae  was  protected  by  parlUonantary 
privilege,  tbe  drcuUtlon  at  tha  spsaah  among 
the  member's  oonatituants  was  not."'  Mttiiifs 
of  Bvidenoe  Tkken  befora  tbs  Select  Oom- 
mlttae  on  tha  OOoUa  SacteU  Acta  3B  ( isaft) . 

Thus,  from  the  standpoint  at  tunctlon  or 
history.  It  Is  plain  that  Banator  araval's  dis- 
semination of  oiAtecial.  plaoad  by  taUn  In  tbe 
record  of  a  oangreasUmal  bearing,  la  Itself 
tegislatlva  activity  protacted  by  the  privilege 
of  speech  or  debate.  Whether  or  not  that 
privilj(«e  protects  the  publlaber  from  proeocu- 
Uon  or  the  Senator  from  senatorial  disclpUue, 
it  certainly  shields  tha  Senator  from  any 
grand  jury  Inquiry  about  his  i>art  in  the  pub- 
lication. As  we  held  in  United  States  v. 
JohTiaon,  383  U.S.  160  (1966).  nalthar  a 
Congressman,  nor  his  aides,  nor  third  parties 
may  be  made  to  testify  concerning  privileged 
acts  or  their  motives.  That  Immunity,  which 
protects  legislators  "from  deterrents  to  the 
uninhibited  discharge  of  their  leglsUtlve 
duty,"  Tenjiey  v,  Brandhove,  341  U.S.  367,  377 
(19&1).  Is  the  Msence  of  the  Clause,  designed 
not  for  the  leglslatars'  "private  Indulgence 
but  for  the  public  good."  Id.,  at  377. 

That  privilege,  moreover,  may  not  he  de- 
feated merely  because  a  court  finds  that  the 
publication  was  irregular  or  the  material  ir- 
relevant to  legislative  business.  Legislative 
Immunity  secures  "to  every  member  exemp- 
tion from  prosecution,  for  everything  said  or 
done  by  him,  as  a  representative,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  functions  of  that  office  .  ,  . 
whether  the  exercise  was  regular,  according 
to  the  rules  of  the  hoT;we,  or  irregular  and 
against  their  rules."  Coi^n  r.  Coffln,  4  Mass. 
1,  27  (1808) .  Thus,  if  the  republication  of  this 


the  communications  between  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people  and  their  constituents, 
which  are  so  essential  to  the  working  of  the 
representative  system,  be  usefully  carried  on, 
if  the  constituencies  were  kept  in  ignorance 
of  what  their  representatives  are  doing?  What 
would  become  of  the  right  of  petitioning  on 
aU  measures  pending  In  parliament,  the  un- 
doubted right  of  the  subject.  If  the  people 
are  to  be  kept  In  ignorance  of  what  Is  passing 
in  either  house?  Can  any  man  bring  himself 
to  doubt  that  the  publicity  given  in  modern 
times  to  what  passes  In  parliament  Is  essen- 
tial to  the  maintenance  of  the  relations  sub- 
sisting between  the  government,  the  legls- 
lafore,  and  the  country  at  large?"  Id.,  at  89. 
The  fact  that  the  debate  was  published  In 
violation  of  a  standing  order  of  Parliament 
was  held  to  be  irrelevant.  'IndependenUy  of 
the  orders  of  the  house,  there  Is  nothing  un- 
lawful in  publishing  reports  of  parliamen- 
tary proceedings  .  .  .  .  lAjny  pubiicatton  of 
Its  debates  made  lu  contravention  of  Its  or- 
ders would  be  a  matter  between  the  house 
and  the  publisher.  '  Id.,  at  95. 
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commltta*  record  was  unauthorUsed  or  even 
prohlbiud  by  the  B«n»t«  rules,  it  U  up  to  the 
Semite  not  the  Bsecutlve  or  Judlcl»ry,  to 
fashion  the  appropriate  sanction  to  discipline 
Senator  Gravel. 

Similarly     the    OovemnMut    cannot    strip 
Senator  Oi»vel  ot  the  immunity  by  assert- 
ing that  hU  conduct  "did  not  relate  to  any 
oendlng  Congieealonal  buslnosa."  Brief,  at  41. 
The  Senator  has  stated  that  his  hearing  on 
the  Pentagon  Paper*  had  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  work  of  his  Subcommittee  on  Buildings 
and  Orounds,  because  of  the  effect  of  the 
Vietnam  war  on  the  domestic  economy  and 
the  lack  of  sufficient  federal  funds  to  pro- 
vide adequate  pubUc  facilities.  If  In  fact  the 
Senator  i»  wrong  in  thla  contention,  and  his 
conduct   at   the  hearing  exceeded   the  sub- 
committee's Jurisdiction,  then  again  it  is  the 
Senate  that  must  call  him  to  task.  This  Court 
has  permltt^l  oongrewlonal  wltnesees  to  de- 
fend thalr  iwtuaal  to  answer  questions  on  the 
ground  at  nongermaneness.  Watkin*  v.  United 
States  364  UJ9.  178  (1867).  Here,  however,  it 
U  the  SxBoutlve  that  seeks  the  aid  of  the 
tudlolary    not  to  protect  individual   righto, 
but  to  extend  Its  power  of  inquiry  and  in- 
tmnota/aaa.   into    the   prlvUeged    domain   of 
the  ls«lelature.  In  my  view  the  Court  should 
j^tam  to  turn  the  freedctn  of  speech  oc  de- 
bate on  the  Oovemmonfs  notions  of  legis- 
lative   propriety    and    relevance.    We   would 
weaken  the  very  structure  of  our  oonstltu- 
Uonal  system  by  becoming  a  partner  in  thU 
aoMHilt  on  tbe  separation  of  powers. 

Whether  the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  ex- 
tends to  the  Informing  function  U  an  Issue 
whose  Importance  goes  beyond  the  fate  of 
a  single  Senator  or  Congressman.  What  Is  at 
stake  is  the  right  of  an  elected  repreeenta- 
tlve   to    Inform,   and   the   public   to   be   In- 
formed,  about   matters  relating   dlrecUy  to 
the  workings  of  our  Oovernment.  The  dia- 
logue between  Congress  and  people  has  been 
neocnlaed.  from  the  days  of  our  founding. 
■•  one  of  the  neceseary  elements  of  a  repre- 
sentative system.  We  should  not  retreat  from 
that  view  merely  because  In  the  covxrse  of 
that  dialogue,  information  may  be  revealed 
that  is  embarrassing  to  the  other  branches 
of  government  or  violates  their  notions  of 
necessary    secrecy.    A    member    of    Congress 
who  exceeds  the  bounds  of  propriety  In  per- 
forming this  oiHclal  task  may  be  called  to 
answer  by  the  other  members  of  his  cham- 
ber. We  do  violence  to  the  fundamental  con- 
cepts of  privilege,  however,  when  we  subject 
that  same  conduct   to   Judicial   scrutiny   at 
the   Instance  of  the  Executive.^  The  threat 
of  "prosecution  by  an  unfriendly  executive 
and    conviction    by    a    hostile    Judiciary." 
United  States  v.  Johnson,  383  U.S.,  at   179. 
which  the  Clause  was  designed  to  avoid,  can 
only  lead  to  timidity  in  the  performance  of 
this  vital  function.  The  Nation  as  a  whole 
benefits    from    the    congressional    investiga- 
tion and  expoeure  of  official  corruption  and 
deceit.    It    likewise    suffers    when    that    ex- 
posure Is  replaced  by  muted  criticism,  care- 
fully hushed  behind  congressional  walls. 

Equally  troubling  In  today's  decision  Is  the 
Court's  refusal  to  bar  grand  Jury  Inquiry 
Into  the  source  of  documents  received  by 
the  Senator  and  placed  by  him  In  the  bear- 
ing record.  The  receipt  of  materials  for  use 
In  a  congressional  hearing  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  preparation  for  that  legislative 
act.  In  United  States  v.  Johnson,  383  V3., 
169  (1968).  the  Court  acknowledged  the 
privileged  nature  of  such  preparatory  steps, 
holding  that  they,  like  the  act  Itself  and  Its 
motives,    must    be    shielded    from    scrutiny 


by  the  Executive  and  Judiciary.  That  holding 
merely  recognized  the  obvious — that  speeches, 
hearings,  and  the  casting  of  votes  require 
study  and  planning  in  advance  It  would  ac- 
complish little  toward  the  goal  of  legislative 
freedom  to  exempt  an  official  act  from  in- 
llmldatmg  scrutiny.  If  other  conduct  leading 
up  to  the  act  and  intimately  related  to  It 
could  be  deterred  by  a  similar  threat.  The 
reasoning  that  guided  that  Court  !n  Johnson 
Is  no  less  persuasive  today,  and  I  see  no 
basis,  nor  docs  the  Court  offer  any.  for  de- 
parting from  it  here.  I  would  hold  that  Sen- 
ator Gravel's  receipt  of  the  Pentagon  Papers, 
Including  the  name  of  the  person  from  whom 
he  received  It  may  not  be  the  subject  of 
inquiry  by  the  grand  Jury. 

I  would  go  further,  however,  and  also  ex- 
clude  from  grand   Jury   Inquiry  any  knowl- 
edge  that    the   Senator   or   his   aides   might 
have  concerning  how  the  source  himself  first 
came  to  poaseas  the  Papers.  This  immunity, 
it  seems  to  me.  is  essential  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  informing  function   Corrupt  and 
deceitful  officers  of  government  do  not  often 
post  for  public  examination  the  evidence  of 
their  own  misdeeds.  That  evidence  must  be 
ferreted    out,    and    often    Is,    by    fello^^    em- 
ployees and  subordinates    Their  willingness 
to  reveal  that  information  and  spark  congres- 
sional   inquiry   may    well   depend   on   assur- 
ances from  their  contact   in  Congress  that 
their  Identity  and  means  of  obtaining  the 
evidence  will  be  held  In  strictest  confidence. 
To  permit  the  grand  Jury  to  frustrate  that 
expectation  through  an  Inquiry  of  the  Con- 
gressman and  his  aides  can  only  dampen  the 
flow  of  information  to  the  Congress  and  thus 
to  the  American  people    There  is  a  slmUar 
risk,  of  course,  when  the  member's  own  House 
requliee  him   to   break   the   confidence.   But 
the  danger.   It   seems   to   me,   Is   far  less   11 
the  members'   colleagues,  and  not  an    "lui- 
frlendly  executive"  or  •hostile  judiciary,    are 
charged  with  evaluating  the  propriety  of  his 
conduct.  In  any  event,  aseumlng  that  a  Con- 
gressman   can    be    required    to    reveal    the 
sources  of  his   Information   and   the  meth- 
ods used  to  obtain   that   Informatltm,  that 
powM  of  Inquiry,  as  required  by  the  Clause, 
Is  that  of  the  Congreesman's  House,  and  of 
that  House  only. 

I  respectfully  dissent. 


•Different  considerations  may  apply,  of 
course,  where  the  republication  is  attacked, 
not  by  the  Executive,  but  by  private  persons 
seeking  Judicial  redress  for  an  alleged  Inva- 
sion of  their  oonstltutioual  rights. 


GaAvn.  Against  United  Statm 
(Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  dissenting  in  part ) 
The  Court  today  holds  that  the  Speech  or 
Debate  Clause  does  not  protect  a  Congress- 
man from  being  forced  to  testify  before  a 
grand  Jury  about  sources  of  information  used 
in  preparation  for  legislative  acts.  This  criti- 
cal question  was  not  embraced  in  the  peti- 
tions for  certiorari.  It  was  not  dealt  with  in 
the  written  briefs.  It  was  addressed  only 
tangentlally  dtirlng  the  oral  arguments  Yet 
It  Is  a  quesUon  with  profound  Implications 
for  the  effective  functioning  of  the  legisla- 
tive process.  I  cannot  Join  in  the  Court's 
summary  resolution  of  so  vitally  important 
a  constitutional  issue. 

In  preparing  for  legislative  hearings,  de- 
bates and  roll  calls,  a  member  of  Congress 
obviously  needs  the  broadest  possible  range 
of  Information.  Valuable  information  may 
often  come  from  sources  in  the  Executive 
Branch  or  from  citizens  in  private  life.  And 
InformanU  such  as  these  may  be  willing  to 
relate  information  to  a  Congressman  only  in 
confidence,  fearing  that  disclosure  of  their 
Identities  might  cause  loss  of  their  Jobs  or 
harassment  by  their  colleagues  or  employers. 
In  fact.  I  should  suppose  it  to  be  .self-evident 
that  many  such  informants  would  insist 
upon  an  assurance  of  confidentiality  before 
revealing  their  Information.  Thus,  the  ac- 
quisition of  knowledge  through  a  promise  of 
nondisclosure  of  its  source  will  often  be  a 
necewary  concomitant  of  effective  legisla- 
tive conduct.  If  the  members  of  Congress  are 


properly  to  perform  their  constitutional  duty. 
The  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  First  Circuit 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  information 
gathering  process  in  the  performance  of  the 
legislative  function.  It  held  that  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  bars  all  grand  Jury  ques- 
tioning of  a  member  of  Congress  regarding 
the  sources  of  his  information.  The  Court  of 
Appeals  reasoned  that  to  allow  a  "grand  Jury 
to  question  a  Senator  about  his  sources 
would  chill  both  the  vigor  with  which  legis- 
lators seek  facts  and  the  willingness  of  poten- 
tial sources  to  supply  them."  United  States  v. 
Doe,  445  P  2d  783,  758-769.  The  government 
did  not  seek  review  of  this  ruling,  but  rather 
sought  certiorari  on  the  question  whether 
the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause  bars  a  grand 
Jury  from  questioning  congressional  aides 
about  privileged  actions  of  Senators  or  Rep- 
resentatives.' 

The  Court,  however,  today  decides,  sua 
sponte.  that  a  member  of  Congress  may.  de- 
spite the  Speech  or  Debate  Clause,  be  com- 
pelled to  testify  Isefore  a  grand  Jury  ooncwn- 
mg  the  sources  of  information  used  by  him 
in  the  performance  of  his  legislative  duties, 
if  such  an  inquiry  "proves  relevant  to  inves- 
tigating possible  third  party  crime."  Ante, 
at  22  (emphasU  supplied)  .•  In  my  view,  this 
ruling  is  highly  dubious  in  view  of  the  basic 
purpose  of  the  Speech  or  Debate  Olaiise— "to 
prevent  Intimidation  (of  Oongi seamen ]  by 
the  executive  and  acoountabillty  before  a 
possibly  hostile  Judiciary."  United  States  v. 
Johnson,  383  U.S.  169,  181. 

Under  the  Court's  ruling,  a  Congressman 
may  be  subpoenaed  by  a  vindictive  Executive 
to  testify  about  Informants  who  have  not 
committed  crimes  and  who  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  crime.  Such  compulsion  can  occur, 
because  the  Judiciary  has  tradltlonaUy  Im- 
posed virtually  no  limitations  on  the  grand 
Jury's  broad  Investigatory  powers;  grand  Jury 
Investigations  are  not  limited  in  scope  to 
specific  criminal  acta,  and  standards  of  ma- 
teriality and  relevance  are  greatly  relaxed.' 
But  even  If  the  Executive  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  a  member  of  Congress  had  knowl- 
edge of  a  q)ecUlc  probable  violation  of  law, 
It  is  by  no  means  clear  to  me  that  the  Execu- 
tive's Interest  in  the  administration  of  Jus- 
tice must  aiioays  override  the  public  Interest 
In  having  an  informed  Congress.  Why  should 
we  not,  given  the  tension  between  two  ccan- 
petlng  Interests,  each  of  constitutional  di- 
mensions, balance  the  claims  of  the  Speech 
or  Debate  Clause  against  the  cUims  of  the 
grand  Jury  In  the  particularized  contexts  of 
specific  cases?  And  why  are  not  the  Houses  of 
Congress  the  proper  institutions  In  most 
situations  to  impose  sanctions  upon  a  Bep- 


=  As  stated  In  its  petition  for  certiorari,  the 
Government  asked  us  to  consider 

"Whether  Article  1.  Section  6.  of  the  Con- 
stitution providing  that  .  .  .  'for  any  Speech 
or  Debate  In  either  House,  the  Senators  and 
Representatives'  .  .  .  'shaU  not  be  ques- 
tioned In  any  other  Place'  bars  a  grand  Jury 
from  questioning  aides  of  members  of  Con- 
gress and  other  persons  about  matters  that 
may  touch  on  activities  of  a  member  of 
Congress  which  are  protected  Speech  or 
Debate." 

The  Oovernment  also  asked  us  to  consider 

"Whether  an  aide  of  a  member  of  Congress 
has  a  common  law  prlvUege  not  to  testify 
before  a  grand  Jury  concerning  private  re- 
publication of  material  which  his  Senator- 
employer  had  Introduced  Into  the  record  of 
a  Senate  subcommittee." 

We  granted  certiorari  on  both  questions. 
405  US.  916. 

'See  also   ante.  15,  21. 

'  See,  e.g.,  Wilson  v.  United  States,  221  U.S. 
361:  Hendricks  v.  United  States,  223  U.S.  178. 
United  States  v.  Johnson.  319  US  503.  See 
generally.  Holt  v.  United  Stoics.  218  U.S.  246; 
United  States  v.  CosteUo,  360  U.S.  359. 
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resentatlve  or  Senator  who  withholds  Infor- 
mation about  crime  acquired  In  the  course  of 
his  leglsUtive  duties?  * 

I  am  not  prepared  to  accept  the  Courts 
rlKld  conclusion  that  the  Executive  may  al- 
ways compel  a  legislator  to  testify  before  a 
erand  Jury  about  sources  of  information  used 
m  preparing  for  legislative  acts.  For  that 
reason  I  dissent  from  that  part  of  the  Court's 
opinion  that  so  Inflexibly  and  summarily  de- 
cides thU  vital  question. 


COUNT    TO    A   BILLION 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  edi- 
torial published  In  the  Washington  Sun- 
day Star  and  Dally  News  emphasizes  a 
point  which  I  feel  Is  important  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  at  this  point 
in  the  session;  namely,  that  congresfilonal 
overspoidlng  is  fast  becomlog  both  a 
political  issue  and  an  economic  eventual- 
ity. "Today's  Assignment:  Count  Up  to  a 
Billion"  attempts  to  impress  on  the 
reader  how  great  a  billion  dollars  really 
is.  It  makes  good  reading  for  all  of  us. 

We  know  how  the  President  and  the 
public  feel  about  our  national  spending 
epidemic.  They  have  spoken  against  It 
loudly  and  often.  The  Sunday  Star  urges 
the  President  to  continue  doing  so  and  "so 
should  the  public."  Well,  let  us  in  the 
Senate  do  likewise.  The  responsibility 
Is  ours. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tca)AT's    Assignmxnt:    Count    Up   to    a 

BlLUON 

President  Nlxon,  the  reports  say.  Is  con- 
sidering a  special  meaaage  on  what  Congress 
Is  doing  to  bis  budget  and  what.  If  the 
spending  binge  continues,  is  certain  to  fol- 
low: Higher  taxes  and  renewed  Inflation. 

These  are  hot-weather  days,  a  time  when 
the  mind  tends  to  turn  away  from  heavy  sub- 
jects. These  are  times,  too,  when  It  has  be- 
come   fashionable    to    pooh-pooh    any    sug- 


'  During  oral  argument,  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral virtually  conceded,  in  the  course  of  argu- 
ing that  aides  should  not  enjoy  the  same 
testimonial  privilege  as  Congressmen,  that 
a  Senator  could  not  be  called  before  the  grand 
Jury  to  testify  about  the  sources  of  his  In- 
formation : 

"Q.  Mr.  Solicitor,  am  I  correct  that  you 
wouldn't  be  able  to  question  the  Senator  as  to 
where  he  got  the  papers  from? 

"A.  Oh,  Mr.  Justice,  we  are  not  able  to 
question  the  Senator  about  anything  insofar 
Bs  it  relates  to  speech  or  debate. 

"Q.  Well,  this  was  related,  you  agree,  to 
speech  and  debate? 

"A.  I  am  not  contending  to  the  contrary. 

The  following  exchange  also  took  place : 

"Q.  You  cant  ask  a  Senator  where  you  got 
the  material  you  used  in  your  speech. 

"A.  Yes.  Mr.  Justice. 

"Q.  You  cant. 

"A.  Yes." 

At  another  point  in  the  oral  argument,  the 
Solicitor  General  said  that  even  when  a 
Senator  or  Repreaentotlve  has  knowledge  of 
crime  as  a  result  of  legislative  acts  "[tlhey 
can't  be  required  to  respond  to  questions  with 
respect  to  their  speeches  and  debates.  That  la 
a  great  and  historic  privilege  which  ought 
to  be  maintained  which  I  fully  support  but 

which  doee  not  exteiul  to  any  other 

than  Senators  and  Repreeeutatlvea. " 


gestlon  of  fiscal  discipline  on  the  grounds 
that  It  is  somehow  gauche  and  unprogree- 
slve.  And  we  are  in  an  rteetton  year,  meaning 
that  anything  the  Preeldent  says  abottt  the 
Democratic  Congresa  will  be  construed  aa 
wholly  political. 

But  we  hope  the  President  goes  ahead  and, 
In  addition,  grabs  for  as  much  public  at- 
tention as  he  can  get,  for  the  Issues  Involved 
are  truly  crucial.  He  would  be  wise  to  re- 
main objective  and  to  put  his  case  in  term* 
that  the  average  man,  wrestling  with  hU 
own  bvidget,  can  understand.  What  we  have 
partly  In  mind  is  a  refresher  course  In  sixth- 
grade  arithmetic,  something  that  for  many 
members  of  Congress — and  also  the  admin- 
istration— is  long  overdue.  It  cotUd  start 
something  like  this: 

A  billion  is  not.  as  many  people  may  be 
led  to  believe  by  the  numbers  that  fly  around 
this  town,  another  word  for  a  million.  Neither 
Is  it  on  the  order  of,  say,  10  million.  It  is  a 
thousand  million.  A  miUllon  one-dollar  bUls, 
laid  end  to  end  would  stretch  one  and  a  half 
times  around  the  Capital  Beltway,  A  bUUon 
one-dollar  bills  laid  end  to  end  would  reach 
around  the  world  four  times.  Colimanlst  Art 
Buchwald  recently  suggested  that  Melvln 
Laird  or  Elliot  Richardson  or  anyone  else  who 
wants  to  spend  a  billion  dollars  or  more  be 
obliged  to  go  to  the  bank  and  count  It  out  in 
tens  and  twenties.  An  engaging  idea.  I«t  no 
one  try  It,  though.  For  starting  today,  work- 
ing an  elgbt-hour  day  and  a  seven-day  week 
at  the  rate  of  one  bill  per  second,  the  job  of 
counting  $1  billion  In  equal  numbers  of  ten 
and  twenty-dollar  notes  would  take  until 
November  24.  1978. 

All  this  is  by  way  of  saying  that  the  con- 
cept of  a  billion  defies  easy  comprehension, 
so  that  to  toes  the  ntimber  around  casually 
Is  usually  to  operate  In  an  air  of  uiu**llty. 
It  also  point*  up  the  fact  that  when  the  Pres- 
ident asks  for  an  extra  billion  dollars,  or 
when  Congress  tacks  on  to  an  appropriation 
bill  an  extra  bllhon,  an  enormous  amount  of 
money  is  Involved. 

The  Nlxon  budget,  presented  In  January 
for  the  fUcal  year  that  has  Just  begrun,  caUs 
for  taking  In  about  $220  billion  and  spend- 
ing about  S246  billion.  Knock  oir  seven 
zeroes  in  each  of  thoee  figxires.  and  a  picture 
can  be  drawn  of  a  man  who  will  earn  •23,000 
while  planning  to  spend  924.600  In  the  year 
ahead.  Once  again,  the  mllUon-bllllon  con- 
trast Is  Instructive.  A  mUIion  dollars  to  the 
federal  budget  is  the  same  as  a  dime  to  otir 
$32,000  wage  earner,  or  the  iwloe  of  a  small 
cup  of  coffee.  A  billion  doUars.  though,  Is  the 
same  as  $100  to  that  wage  earner.  A  taxpayer 
In  the  $23,000  bracket  would  give  a  good  bit 
of  thought  before  putting  out  an  extra  $100. 
and  another  $100  after  that.  He  might  de- 
fend It  if  he  were  in  good  financial  shape, 
but  not  if  he  were  already  thoroughly  over- 
committed. 

Now  the  congressional  spenders  might 
reason  that  federal  revenues  are  constantly 
on  the  Increase.  So  they  are,  by  about  $30 
billion  a  year.  TTie  trouble  la  that  aut(»natlc 
spending  obligations — ^meaning  those  Con- 
gress has  no  control  over,  such  as  Interest  on 
the  debt,  public  welfare  and  farm  subsidies — 
are  rising  about  $12  blUlon  a  year. 

That  leaves  about  $8  bllUon  In  what  might 
be  considered  newly  disposable  income  If  the 
government  were  on  an  even  fiscal  keel.  But 
It  Is  not  on  an  even  keel.  A  big  deficit  Is  in- 
evitable. And  knowing  that,  even  before  this 
fiscal  year  got  underway.  Congress  added  $6 
to  $7  billion  to  the  ^73  budget.  A  good  part 
of  this  represented  the  20  percent  Social 
Security  increase.  And  that,  along  with  much 
of  the  other  Increases,  reflects  what  now  has 
become  standard  and  somewhat  cynical  oper- 
ating procedure  on  Oapltol  Hill :  Whatever  the 
budget  request  for  a  pollticaUy  visible  and 
attractive  program,  pile  on  more  money  and 
dare  the  President  to  veto  It.  Tliis  Is  an 
upsmanshlp  game  that  has  been  played  In 


the  past,  but  with  millions  and  not  blUlons 
of  dollars. 

Oongrees  caxmot  be  called  entirely  ob- 
livious to  tbe  government's  fiscal  plight.  Just 
last  week,  knowing  full  well  a  presidential 
veto  was  certain,  enough  Democrats  and  Re- 
publicans teamed  up  in  the  House  to  defeat 
a  completely  irresponsible  $6  blUlon  public- 
works  bill.  But  that  does  not  mean  trtie  fis- 
cal responsibility  has  set  in,  nor  that  the 
budget-deficit  proMecn  will  come  uii«ter  con- 
trol. The  problem.  In  fact,  1*  almoet  certain 
to  get  much  worse.  The  President's  budg- 
et managers  are  desperately  trying  to  con- 
vince themselves  they  can  keep  the  1973 
deficit  under  $30  bUlion.  for  they  know  that 
beyond  that  fligure,  further  red  Ink  wiU  have 
a  decidedly  inflationary  Impact. 

But  all  tbe  forces  are  going  In  tbe  wrong 
direction.  For  one  thing.  Tropical  Storm  Ag- 
nes came  along,  and  the  President  has  pro- 
posed, and  Congress  will  certainly  agree,  to 
^>end  $3  billion  to  aid  tbe  flood  vtotlms.  And 
the  war  goes  on.  with  the  cost  at  air  and 
naval  bombardment  oertaln  to  coat  bUllons 
above  what  the  budget  men  oaieulated  for 
military  spending  In  January.  Then  comes 
the  legislation  stUl  pending — ^the  big  water 
pollution  hill  Is  a  good  example — already 
carrying  a  price  tag  billions  above  tbe  budg- 
et fligures.  Finally,  another  debt  celling  bill 
must  be  enacted  by  Ootober  30.  one  week 
before  tbe  election,  and  nobody  know*  how 
many  bUlion-doUar  goodie*  Oongrew  wlU  seek 
to  attach  to  it.  At  any  rate,  this  year's  defi- 
cit could  weU  run  to  $40  blUloo  and  beyond. 
With  tbe  economy  now  on  tbe  upswing,  this 
is  precisely  tbe  wrong  time  for  that  to  hap- 
pen. If  It  does  happen,  though,  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  will  have  to  share  re- 
sponsibility, an4  tbe  next  Prealdeot,  who- 
ever be  U.  wUl  be  forced  not  only  to  raise 
taxes  but  to  raise  them  on  a  very  large 
order. 

Another  look  at  our  $22,000  wage-earner 
is  In  order.  He  makes  good  nwney  and  geu 
a  nlae  every  year.  But  months  ago  he  knew 
that  even  if  be  gprew  cautious,  he  would 
spend  $2,500  more  tbls  coming  year  than  be 
would  make.  He  has  not  been  eautloua.  In 
the  first  six  mmitbs  of  the  year,  he  oMlgated 
himaeU  fc«  a  further  $000  to  $700.  Now  be 
is  prepared  to  spend  bundreda  more.  Be- 
tween now  and  next  July,  be  may  weU  have 
spent  $38,000  or  more,  adding  to  his  debts 
by  at  least  $4,000. 

There  are  such  people,  of  coutee.  and 
they  usually  suffer  painful  consequences. 
Their  only  recotirse  Is  to  rein  in  on  spend- 
ing, or  make  more  money  or  bo4b.  For  the 
federal  government — and,  ultimately,  for  all 
of  US — the  consequences  also  are  bound  to  be 
painful.  The  govenmient  will  have  to  raise 
taxes.  And  sooner  or  later,  it  will  have  to 
recapture  a  sense  of  reality  about  expendi- 
tures. In  tbe  meantime,  the  more  Oongrees 
and  the  administration  spend  beyond  what 
is  purudent.  the  more  Inevitable  a  truly  large 
tta  Increase  becomes. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  very  much  In  tbe  posi- 
tion of  the  man  who  Is  making  more  money 
than  be  ever  made  before,  poealbly  more  than 
he  ever  dreasted  of,  but  who  is  so  undisci- 
plined in  hlB  spending  and  so  overcommitted 
that  he  cannot  do  the  things  he  wanU  to 
do,  and  Bho\ild  do.  Congress  by  and  large 
has  Ignored  this  lesson.  The  President  should 
speak  out  on   it.   So  should   the  public. 


BLUE  CROSS  PREMIUMS  SHOULD  BE 
REVIEWED 

Mr.  MOS8.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it 
is  long  past  time  for  the  Price  Commis- 
sion to  take  a  harder  line  with  the  Na- 
tion's largest  health  insurance  carrier. 

On  April  13,  4  mtrnths  a«o,  I  wrote  to 
Chairman  Qrayson,  asking  that  his  Com- 
mission reconsider  its  earlier  decision  to 
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allow  a  22-percent  hike  in  the  Blue 
Cro«s-Blue  Shield  health  benefit  pre- 
miums. In  the  letter,  I  cited  new  cost 
data  indicating  that  the  not-for-profit 
organization  was  on  the  way  to  a  sub- 
stantial surplus  in  1972.  I  questioned  the 
deslrabiUty  of  allowing  Blue  Cross  to 
build  up  rMerves  at  a  time  when  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  should  be  exerting  the 
maximum  downward  pressxire  on  the 
price  of  this  truly  vital  service. 

The  Price  Commission  refused  to  roll 
back  the  22- percent  premium  hike,  or 
any  part  of  it. 

Last  week.  Blue  Cross  testified  before 
the  House  committee  thai,  instead  of 
"breaking  even"  In  1872  as  they  had  pre- 
dicted, they  now  expect  a  surplus  of 
about  $64  mUliao. 

Ifr.  President,  this  enormous  margin 
la  completely  out  of  line  with  the  need 
to  fight  inflation.  Moreover,  it  is  yet  an- 
other exampte  of  the  failure  of  Blue 
Cross  to  project  accurately  its  own  fi- 
nancial situaUon. 

Eight  months  ago.  Blue  Cross-Blue 
Shield  argued  that  it  needed  the  22-per- 
Mnt  hike  in  Federal  employee  health 
proniuma  Jost  to  keep  up  with  claims 
daring  1972.  Socfa  an  tnoreaae,  they  said, 
would  Btni  leave  the  organizati<m  with 
a  deficit  of  around  |6a  million  from  pre- 
vious years. 

Tlila  was  in  December.  Since  taking 
that  p<?<itjnn,  Blue  Cross  has  repeatedly 
changed  its  estimates,  with  each  new 
predietian  more  optimistic  than  the  one 
before. 

On  March  8,  a  Civil  Service  Commls- 
slon  representative  told  the  Senate  Post 
Office  Committee  that,  Instead  of  losing 
$64  million  during  1870  and  1971,  Blue 
Cross  lost  only  $46  miUkn. 

On  April  S,  Blue  Croas  addressed  a 
lettv  to  8ens«ora  to  the  effect  that  the 
deficit  from  prevloos  years  was  actually 
only  $19  million.  Tbey  pointed  out,  more- 
over, that  If  utOlzatlan  trends  continued, 
they  could  expect  a  "small  underwriting 
gain"  in  the  current  year. 

Las*  week.  Blue  Croes  testified  before 
a  House  committee  that  they  now  ex- 
pected their  1972  surphis  to  reach  $64 
mimon. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  far  from  a  "small 
underwriting  gain."  far  further  frun 
"breaking  even."  It  is  an  enormous  mar- 
gin, one  with  which  the  Price  Commis- 
sion must  come  to  gripe  or  rise  risk  com- 
I^ete  public  disrespect  for  the  eeiulty  of 
the  administration's  wage  and  price  pro- 
gram. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
ot  my  letters  to  Chairman  Qrayson  and 
today's  Washington  Post  editorial  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 

Tlvere  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxco&o, 
as  follows: 

Waahit%ft<m,    D.O.,    April    13,    1972. 

C.    JACKBOM   OaATBOM, 

Chairman,   Price   Commisaio*, 
Washington,    D.C. 

DsAB  htM.  QkA-noK:  On  April  6,  •  repr«- 
aa&t*UT«  of  xtoe  Blue  OOM-Blue  fibteld  Pro- 
grajn  viot*  to  you  ntpialning  Um  n«w  oost 
Inform  at.  W>n  r«g»nliiig  tbcJr  l^edeiai  Xmploy- 
ees  Program's  1971  experl«noe.  Rom  tbelr 
lett«^.  tt  now  «pp«ara  tbat  Bltu  Croas  auB- 
tatned  %  1971  1oa»,  Bo>t  at  MO  million,  as  had 
b«ea  prwttoted  ta  tta*  faU,  but  of  M  mUUon. 


(The  actual  Qgures  comes  to  1%  of  claims, 
as  oppossd  to  the  9%  flgures  wliich  had  pre- 
viously b«en  estimated.) 

Since  these  same  projections,  which  have 
pfOTed  to  b«  so  grossly  pessimistic  In  1971 
were  used  to  support  Blue  Cross'  cost  situa- 
tion In  1872,  I  believe  the  Price  Commission 
should  reconsider  Its  December  23rd  ruling 
which  allowed  the  22%  Increase  In  premium. 

I  do  not  think  it  unreasonable  to  believe 
that  the  same  figures  which  resulted  in  a 
8%  over-estimate  In  1971  might  do  the  same 
thing  la  1872.  I  believe  Its  entirely  poeslble 
that,  given  the  current,  more  optimistic  date. 
Blue  Cross  could  turn  the  22  %  premium  hike 
Into  a  substantial  surplus  m  1972. 

While  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  is  a  not-for- 
profit  organization.  I  believe  there  could  be 
no  useful  purpose  m  allowing  these  shifting 
cost  trends  to  add  millions  of  dollars  to  their 
reeerves.  I  believe,  moreover.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility to  exert  the  maximum  downward 
pressure  on  the  price  of  this  truly  vital 
service. 

Sincerely, 

FRANK   E.   Moss, 

US.    Senator. 

Wa«himoton,  D.C,  August  IS.  1972. 
C.  Jmskbok  OaATSoN,  Jr., 
Chairman, 
Price  CommiMion, 
WathiTmton,  D.C. 

Dbab  CoMMiaeioNn  OHutson:  On  April  13, 
I  wrote  to  you  urging  a  review  in  the  Pnce 
Commission's  decision  made  last  Deoemher, 
to  allow  a  22%  hike  in  Blue  Cross- Blue  Shield 
health  benefit  premiums. 

At  the  time  I  pointed  to  new  cost  infor- 
mation just  made  available  by  Blue  Croaa 
that  Indicated  a  substantial  change  in  the 
health  benefit  plan  s  cost  situation.  I  pointed 
to  the  faoc  that  the  Federal  employees'  pro- 
gram inrtead  o<  losing  $60  mUllon  in  1971 
as  had  ariglnally  been  predicted,  had  lost 
only  tfi  million;  in  other  words,  1%  of  claims 
Instead  of  9%.  I  asked  that  the  C<HnmlsBion's 
ruling  be  recxmsldered  amoe  it  was  based 
upon  tbeee  same  figuree  which  have  been 
proven  to  be  overly  peewlmlstic. 

Ijast  week,  m  tesUmony  before  a  House 
aubeommittee.  Blue  Croas  stated  thsit  it  im>w 
eapeets  a  •64  million  surplus  during  the  cur- 
i«nt  year.  Since  this  is  obviously  out-of-Une 
with  the  Adminiatrailoii  s  guidelines  and 
since  Blue  Cross  has  offered  the  cost  Infor- 
mation as  public  record,  I  once  again  urge 
the  Commisaton  to  reconsider  the  22%  pre- 
mium increaee. 
Sincerely, 

Fkamk  B.  Moas, 

U.S.  Senator. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  Aug.  16,  19721 
Thx  $64  MnxioN  (o«  Moae)  Question 
Earlier  this  year  the  health  Insurance 
prem.lum8  i>ald  by  the  1.6-mlUlon  federal  em- 
ployees and  retirees  enrolled  In  Blue  Cross- 
Blue  Shield  plans  were  Jacked  up  22  per  cent, 
ostensibly  to  keep  the  company  from  suffer- 
ing a  massive  deficit.  But  now  Blue  Cross 
officials  have  told  a  House  subcommittee  that 
they  are  currently  anticipating  a  $64  million 
surplus  this  year,  and  the  federal  insurance 
administrator  has  guessed  that  the  surplus 
might  even  reach  $96  million.  Olven  these 
figures,  federal  employees  might  be  pardoned 
for  wondering  whether  their  current  pre- 
miums might  be  a  bit  too  high. 

This  18  not  the  first  time  that  Blue  Cross 
calculations  have  raised  questions.  Last  year 
the  firm,  pleading  financial  miseries,  asked 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  for  a  whopping 
S3  per  cent  rate  increase.  CSC  allowed  34  per 
cents,  which  Blue  Cross  claimed  was  essential 
to  stave  off  losses  projected  at  $68  million 
for  1970-71  and  a  cumulative  total  of  $14« 
million  by  the  end  of  1972.  Although  the 
Price  Cotnmlaslon,  presstired  by  employee 
unions     and     some     oongreaemen,     allowed 


"only"  the  22  per  cent  Increase,  tha  firm  has 
now  reported  that  1S70-71  loasaa  reached 
Just  $16  million.  Then,  of  course,  there  Is 
that  sudden  surplus  projected  for  this  year. 

To  those  untutored  in  the  actuarial  arts. 
It  might  appear  that  Blue  Cross'  gloomy 
forecasts  last  year  were  simply  way  off  base. 
But  a  few  days  ago,  when  Rep.  Jerome  Waldie 
called  the  $14S-mlUlon-loBs  figure  "an  enor- 
mous error,"  a  Blue  Cross  ofllclal  protested, 
■We  don't  want  to  caU  it  an  error  .  .  .  be- 
cause It's  only  a  projection."  Such  a  way  with 
numbers  seems  far  too  casual  for  a  pro- 
gram which  last  year  collected  $<Mi  million 
In  premiums  from  federal  workers,  plus  a 
$200  million  government  contribution. 

Hep.  Waldie,  whose  subcommittee  has  been 
probing  Blue  Cross-Blue  Shield  operations 
for  some  time,  is  also  conx:enked  ahout  soar- 
ing administrative  costs.  For  example,  ac- 
cording to  Oeneral  Accotmttng  Office  docu- 
ments Jtist  obtained  by  this  newspaper,  com- 
pany officials  docked  the  federal  program's 
acoounts  for  sereral  thcn.iiiiHtf1  dollars  In  ex- 
peosea,  includtng  entertainment,  for  admm- 
istrative  n>eetinga  around  the  country  last 
year — at  tbe  same  time  that  the  firm  was 
predicting  those  maaslve  deficits. 

The  entire  situation  raises  serious  doubts 
about  the  management  of  the  federal  em- 
pUnftm  programs  and  the  oversight,  or  lack  of 
It,  ezerrsiaed  by  the  CtrU  aervlce  Commission. 
Bep.  Waldte,  for  one.  Is  preparing  to  pro- 
pose that  supervision  of  federal  insurance 
plans  be  moved  from  CSC  to  another,  more 
vigilant  agency.  Such  a  prescription  may  be 
drastic,  but  some  strong  dose  of  reform  seems 
In  order  to  restore  confidence  in  the  health 
of  the  health  insurance  plana. 


THE  OPENING  OP  THE  SWISS  AIR 
AND  SPACE  WING  AND  ITS  LES- 
SONS FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  GOLDWATER,  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  talte  a  few  moments  of  the  Senate'.s 
time  to  pay  tribute  to  Alfred  Waldis,  the 
director  of  the  Swiss  Museum  of  Trans- 
port and  Communications,  whose  dream 
and  djmamic  force  has  resulted  in  the 
opening  of  the  largest  permanent  air  «md 
space  building  in  Europe,  as  a  new  wing 
of  the  Swiss  Museum  at  Lucerne.  The  of- 
ficial opening  of  the  air  and  space  wing 
was  held  on  July  1,  and  I  can  report  from 
the  first  hand  observations  of  a  member 
of  my  staff  who  attended  this  event,  at 
non-Government  expense  I  might  add 
that  it  was  a  smashing  success.  It  was  a 
success  of  which  Dr.  Wsddis,  the  mu- 
seum's director,  can  be  extremely  proud. 
It  was  a  success  from  which  the  nation 
of  Switzerland  can  be  honored,  and  if  I 
might  add  a  personal  impression  without 
embarrassing  our  neutral  friends  in 
Switzerland,  it  was  a  major  propaganda 
success  for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  one  unique  feature 
about  the  Swiss  Transport  Museum,  in- 
cJuding  its  new  air  and  space  wing,  is 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  private  museimi.  It 
was  not  constructed  hy  the  Gfovemment 
of  Switzerland,  and  it  is  not  operated  at 
Government  expense.  The  Confederation 
ha.',  i-nade  a  large  contribution  to  the  con- 
struction and,  I  believe,  helped  with  the 
obtaining  of  actual  aircraft  that  is  on 
exhibit  at  the  museum.  But  for  the  most 
part  all  the  money  that  has  enabled  the 
new  museum  to  be  built  and  which  will 
be  used  to  maintain  the  structure  is  de- 
lived  from  private  contributions  by  in- 
dividaals  and  businesses  all  across  Swit- 
zerland and  from  a  small  admission  fee 
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which  is  charged  for  entry  into  the 
transport  museum.  Since  it  has  been  one 
of  the  primary  benefactors  among  the 
private  organizations  contributing  to  the 
museum,  I  should  mention  that  Swissair 
has  been  very  generous  in  its  support  of 
the  project. 

Mr.  President,  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Swiss  people  and  Swiss  private  businesses 
toward  contributing  to  a  major  techno- 
logical and  historical  museum  and  par- 
ticipating in  its  continuing  support  by 
the  payment  of  an  admission  fee  is  a  spe- 
cial phenomenon  that  is  worthy  of  a  close 
look  by  us  in  America.  At  the  very  least, 
I  hope  that  the  Swiss  example  will  en- 
courage the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
private  aerospace  industries  in  the  United 
States  to  think  about  participating 
jointly  in  financial  support  of  the  ex- 
hibits program  that  will  open  the  new 
VS.  National  Air  and  Space  Museum  in 
July  of  1976,  as  a  part  of  our  Nation's 
bicentennial  celebration.  In  this  connec- 
tion, I  am  very  pleaaed  that  Louis  Casey, 
Assistant  Director  for  Aeronautics  of  the 
U.S.  museum,  attended  the  opening  of 
the  Swiss  building  as  an  official  guest  of 
the  transport  museum.  His  personal  ob- 
servations about  the  Swiss  effort  should 
be  useful  in  developing  plans  for  the 
American  museum. 

There  is  something  dse  we  might  learn 
from  a  study  of  the  Swiss  Air  and  Space 
Building,  and  this  is  the  quality  of  artis- 
tic sensitivity  which  is  reflected  both  in 
the  architecture  of  the  building  and  the 
layout  of  the  internal  exhibition  areas  of 
the  building.  The  outside  structure  its^ 
is  a  modem,  handsome  biuldlng  which 
fits  in  well  with  its  environmental  sur- 
roundings, in  design  and  color.  I  might 
note  that  its  outside  surface  is  covered 
with  U.S.-made  sterf,  and  I  beUeve  U.S. 
glass  as  well,  which  speaks  highly  for  our 
domestic  industries.  The  building  is  sit- 
uated right  at  the  shoreline  of  the  lake 
of  Lucerne  and  is  an  easy  ride  or,  even 
walk,  to  the  main  business  area  of  the 
city. 

The  exhibition  building  is  200-feet 
long,  110-feet  wide,  and  43-feet  high,  ex- 
cept in  the  area  of  the  space  cylinder 
at  the  roof  where  the  ceiling  goes  to  66 
feet.  This  is  the  setting  for  a  cyclorama, 
which  I  shall  describe  later.  Those  of  my 
coUeagues  who  are  interested  in  what  the 
relative  dimensions  of  our  U.S.  air  and 
space  building  will  be  might  like  to  know 
that  the  architect's  latest  plan  Indicates 
a  length  of  685  feet,  a  width  of  225  feet, 
and  a  height  of  821/2  feet,  with  a  total 
exiiibition  area  of  206,000  square  feet, 
plus  a  spacearium  chamber.  This  is  ap- 
proximately three  times  the  maximum 
air  and  space  exhibition  area  that  is  now 
avaUable  for  use  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Even  though  the  outside  dimensions  of 
our  own  new  building  is  projected  to  be 
as  much  as  three  times  longer,  and  twice 
as  wide  and  high,  as  the  Swiss  buUdlng 
is,  I  will  be  very  pleased  if  our  exhibitors 
come  up  with  such  an  excellent  and 
broad  display  of  actual  artifacts  as  are 
being  shown  at  the  Swiss  museum.  The 
transport  museum  has  21  authentic  air- 
craft already  on  exhibition  starting  with 
the  Dufax  of  1910  and  the  Bl^riot  of  1913 
and  moving  forward  to  important  craft 


of  the  1920's,  19S0's,  1940'b,  and  1960's. 
In  addition,  there  are  three  aircraft  out- 
doors and  at  least  three  more,  Including 
the  Pokker  CV,  which  are  scheduled  for 
exhibition  at  a  later  time.  I  know  It  has 
always  been  the  goal  of  the  U.S.  Air  and 
Space  Museum  to  have  at  least  25  major 
aircraft  on  exhibit  at  its  new  building, 
and  considering  that  we  possess  over  210 
outstanding,  original  specimens  here  at 
the  Smithsonian,  I  certainly  hope  that 
we  are  able  to  live  up  to  this  long  held 
promise. 

"nils  leads  me  to  mention,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  Dr.  Waldis  and  the  Swiss 
museum  have  succeeded  admirably  in 
achieving  a  means  of  displaying  au- 
thentic specimens  to  public  view.  With- 
out question,  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
features  of  the  new  Swiss  museum  is  the 
unobstrusive  presence  of  walkways  that 
weave  through  the  exhibition  halls  at 
different  levels  allowing  viewers  to  look 
upon  the  aircraft  and  spacecraft  from 
different  anj^es  and  different  heights. 
Thus,  not  only  is  the  collection  of  speci- 
mens on  display  at  the  Swiss  museum  an 
excellent  and  broad  one,  but  the  way 
these  artifacts  are  exhibited  to  the  pub- 
lic presents  the  collection  in  its  beet  poe- 
sible  light.  TTiere  is  no  monotony  in  view- 
ing these  exhibits.  Moreover,  the  entire 
setting  is  tasteful  and  artistic. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  mentioned  that 
the  opening  of  the  Swiss  museum  was,  in 
my  opinion,  a  great  prtqiaganda  victory 
for  the  United  States  and  I  want  to  ex- 
plain what  I  meant  by  this.  Plrst  of  all, 
America,  unlike  the  Soviet  Union,  was 
represented  at  the  (V)ening  ceremonies 
by  a  high  ofQcial  of  our  Oovemment.  Dr. 
James  C.  Fletcher,  Administrator  of 
NASA,  visited  the  opening  as  the  personal 
representative  of  President  Nixon  and 
participated  in  the  ceremonies  by  gi'ving 
a  short  talk.  Also,  two  famous  American 
astronauts,  Nell  Armstrong  and  John 
Glenn,  were  present  in  msirked  contrast 
to  the  failure  of  any  Soviet  cosmonauts 
to  appear. 

Moreover,  the  absence  of  any  Russian 
space  artifact  was  striking.  To  our  credit, 
I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  United  States, 
through  a  loan  agreement  which  exists 
between  NASA  and  the  National  Air  and 
Space  Museum  of  the  Smithsonian,  made 
available  on  loan  to  the  Swiss  museum 
at  least  16  objects  from  the  U.S.  space 
program.  These  included  the  actual  Mer- 
cury 19  spacecraft,  the  Jupiter  engine, 
and  the  ApoUo  14  spaoeeuit  and  helmet 
of  Astronaut  Mitchell.  In  addition,  the 
space  feats  and  contributions  of  the 
United  States  were  the  predwnlnant 
theme  shown  at  the  cyclorama  of  the 
Swiss  museum. 

This  is  a  compact  theater  with  a  dome 
celling  that  is  located  in  the  upper  floor 
of  the  Swiss  building  and  is  used  to  pre- 
sent a  very  striking  film  about  space  ex- 
plorations that  draws  the  viewer  right 
Into  the  happenings.  There  are  many 
small  screens  which  cover  an  entire  wall 
of  the  room  from  floor  to  ceiling  on  which 
are  projected  many  different  scenes  tell- 
ing the  story  of  space  exploration  by 
mankind,  sometimes  tlirough  different 
pictures  on  each  separate  screen  and 
sometimes  by  one  massive  image  across 
the  entire  wall  of  screens.  It  is  a  remark- 


able experience  to  view  and  hear  and  if 
we  can  capture  the  same  kind  of  living 
excitement  in  the  Smithsonian's  proposed 
spacearium,  I  think  tt  will  be  a  major 
tourist  attraction  as  well  as  educator  ol 
the  public.  I  would  only  recommend  that 
our  designers  keep  an  appropriate  per- 
spective between  the  number  of  original 
artifacts  which  will  be  on  display  at  the 
new  U.S.  museum  and  the  space  which 
is  made  available  for  i.he  presentation  of 
models  of  special  facilities  such  as  the 
spacearium.  As  I  have  said,  the  Swiss 
museum  captured  a  pleasing  balance  be- 
tween the  two,  having  21  original  aircraft 
on  exhibit  while  leaving  room  enough  for 
a  compact  sized  cyclorama  theater. 

Returning  to  my  original  point,  Mr. 
President,  I  commend  the  National  Air 
and  Space  Museum  and  Fred  Durant, 
Assistant  Director  of  Aeronautics,  for 
cooperating  with  the  Swiss  museum  In 
presenting  these  space  artifacts  from  the 
XJB.  collection.  I  think  it  has  resulted  in 
a  significant  demonstration  of  UjS.  ac- 
complishments in  space  flight  to  the  out- 
side world  and  put  us  in  an  extremely 
f  avoraUe  light  as  compared  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  These  specimens  are  on  loan 
and  will  be  retxirned  to  the  American 
people  in  a  very  few  years,  but  in  the 
meantime  their  presence  in  Switteriand, 
a  neutral  coimtry  centrally  located  in 
Europe,  where  visitors  from  countries  of 
all  political  shadings  arrive,  helps  to 
foster  a  glowing  image  of  the  United 
States  n.mnng  many  indiridnals  and 
groups  who  would  not  ordinarily  have 
this  view  presented  to  them.  In  fact,  in 
the  first  month  of  its  opening.  July,  the 
new  air  and  space  wine  has  received 
more  than  100,000  vialtoxB,  whkb  is  some 
kind  of  a  record  for  European  museums. 
This  offers  a  tremendous  c^portunity  for 
pe(H>les  of  the  world  to  get  a  constructive 
view  of  the  United  States  as  reflected  in 
the  exhibits  and  cosmorama. 

Mr.  Preeidmt,  once  again  I  congratu- 
late Dr.  Waldis  on  the  great  personal  ac- 
compUshnMnt  which  is  rmreeented  in 
the  form  of  the  new  Swiss  air  and  space 
wing,  and  I  regret  very  raoch  that  the 
timing  of  the  evening  of  this  building 
prevented  me  from  attending  it,  although 
I  did  authorize  one  of  my  staff  members 
to  represent  me  at  the  ceremonies.  I  look 
forward  to  touring  the  museum  myself 
some  day.  From  what  I  am  told  about  the 
Swiss  museum,  it  has  set  a  high  standard 
that  we  hi  the  United  States  can  strive 
to  reach  and  surpass  in  developiing  our 
own  air  and  space  museum,  and  we  had 
better  be  on  our  toes  if  we  want  to  be 
first  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Terry  EmersMi,  of  my  staff,  whose 
detailed  research  has  been  of  sreat  value 
to  all  of  us  in  helping  the  Smithsonian 
efforts,  represented  me  in  Switzerland 
and  prepared  this  report. 


EXTRAVAGANT  SPENDING  BY  THE 
OFFICE  OF  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU- 
NITY ^ 

Mr.  TAX  .MADGE.  Mr.  President,  ear- 
lier this  month  I  was  shocked  to  read 
in  the  WaU  Street  Journal  that  the  Of- 
fice of  Economic  Opportunity  in  New 
Jersey  proposed  to  spend  $60,000  of  the 
taxpayers'   money   to   take   a  group  of 
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teenagers  on  a  trip  to  Europe  and  Af- 
rica. _,  , 

I  am  accuBtomed  to  being  irritated  by 
excesses  in  Federal  spending  program*. 
During  the  15  years  that  I  have  been  in 
the  UJ8.  Senate,  I  have  seen  the  na- 
tional debt  increaae  by  almost  $200  bil- 
lion to  Its  preaent  level  of  $460  biUion. 
In  interest  alone,  we  pay  $21  billion  a 
year  on  that  debt.  So,  I  am  familiar  with 
runaway  Federal  spending.  I  have  de- 
noxmeed  it  at  every  opportunity.  So  long 
as  I  am  privileged  to  serve  the  people 
of  Oeorgla  in  the  Senate.  I  will  continue 
to  denounce  spending  money  we  do  not 
bave  for  programs  we  do  not  need. 

I  also  know,  like  everyone  else,  that 
there  li  waste  and  inefflclency  in  the 
operations  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Civilian  Federal  employment  now  stands 
at  2.8  miiHnn,  In  layer  uixm  layer  of  a 
vast  bureaucracy  that  gets  less  and  less 
responsive  to  the  needs  and  the  will  of 
the  people  and  the  taxpayers  they  are 
supposed  to  serve. 

But  wben  I  learned  of  the  New  Jersey 
OBO  adventure  in  Europe,  I  must  con- 
fees  that  I  was  amased.  I  propose  that 
whoever  concocted  this  thing  ought  to 
get  some  sort  of  citation  for  Initiative. 
He  has  the  dubious  dlsttnctlon  of  having 
come  op  with  an  imaginative — and  so  far 
as  I  know  new — ^way  to  waste  the  tax- 
payers' money. 

The  OBO  in  Monmouth,  N.J..  had 
$00,000  left  over  in  unspent  poverty  pro- 
gram funds.  Not  to  be  stymied  by  a  siu*- 
plus,  the  kxal  Community  Action  Agen- 
cy decided  to  take  67  allegedly  under- 
prlvilefled  teenagers  on  a  2-month  Euro- 
pean excursiaa.  They  called  it  "cultural 
enrichmoit,"  or  something  like  that. 

I  wrote  to  the  Director  of  OBO,  Phillip 
V.  sMtTvh^a  a  very  simple  letter.  First,  I 
questlaned  the  use  of  tax  funds  to  finance 
a  a-moDth  trip  abroad  for  67  teenagers. 
Then,  I  asked  who  dreamed  up  such  a 
scheme,  and  was  he  still  an  onployee  of 
the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportunity. 

I  was  Informed  that  in  initially  making 
the  grant,  local  OBO  officials  exercised 
bod  judgment.  Hiat  goes  without  saying. 
H«wrm  dismissals  have  been  made.  That  is 
as  it  should  be. 

I  was  told  that  funds  for  the  overseas 
program  have  been  rescinded.  P^r  one 
thing,  according  to  OEO,  23  of  the  67 
youn«  people  did  not  meet  poverty  guide- 
hnea. 

Tet,  no  doubt  a  great  deal  at  time,  ef- 
fort, and  some  money — in  New  Jersey  and 
at  the  Washington  level — have  gone  into 
unravelling  this  mess. 

Can  we  imagine  how  the  hard-working 
taxpayer  reacts  when  he  reads  about 
such  fooUshness  as  this?  No  doubt  he 
asks  himself  if  the  Oovernment  has  gone 
mad? 

We  are  concerned  these  days  with  dis- 
respect for  constituted  authority  and  a 
widenmg  of  the  cxedibility  gap  between 
the  Government  and  the  people.  I  submit 
that  this  Is  the  stuff  of  which  disrespect 
and  credibility  gaps  are  made. 

This  waste  of  the  taxpayers'  money  was 
caught  in  time.  However,  there  are  many 
that  are  not,  and  many  that  go  imde- 
tected  at  all.  Whenever  I  hear  about 
such  fiscal  foolishness  as  this,  my 
thoughts  go  to  the  so-called  middle  man 


in  the  American  society,  the  workmgman 
who  puts  in  his  day's  work,  and  takes 
liome  a  pay  envelope  made  considerably 
lighter  by  increasing  taxes. 

He  makes  too  much  to  oualif y  for  anti- 
poverty  programs.  Bte  makes  too  little 
to  benefit  from  tax  shelters.  He  is  too 
old  for  the  Youth  Corps,  and  too  young 
for  old-age  assistance. 

In  short,  he  is  caught  in  the  middle. 
He  is  the  one  who  is  hurt  the  most  by 
inflation,  and  who  benefits  the  least  from 
Government  spending  and  Federal  as- 
sistance programs,  at  home  and  abroad. 
And,  he  is  not  unmmdf ul  of  the  fact  that 
he  and  many  millions  of  others  like  him 
are  paying  more  than  their  lair  share  of 
taxes  to  keep  these  programs  going. 

That  is  why  the  middlemen  of  America 
are  fed  up  with  the  welfare  mess.  That 
is  why  they  are  fed  up  with  a  benevolent 
Uncle  Sam  tiiat  pours  biUions  of  dol- 
lars overseas  in  never-ending  foreign 
aid.  while  problems  here  at  home  beg  for 
attention.  That  is  why  they  are  tired  of 
the  United  States  getting  itself  involved 
in  costly  wars  where  we  have  no  business. 
That  is  why  I  think  most  people  say  hold 
off  on  sending  more  men  to  the  moon  on 
rock-collecting  expediUons.  They  wonder 
how  we  can  put  men  on  the  moon  and 
cannot  devise  a  way  to  get  people  to  work 
on  time  in  our  overcrowded  cities. 

I  say  that  the  time  is  long  overdue  for 
more  vigilance  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment overspending.  We  owe  it  to  the 
taxpayers — to  the  middleman,  as  it 
were — to  insure  a  dollar's  value  for  every 
dollar  spent. 

The  Government  has  imposed  wage 
and  price  controls  on  the  people.  Now  Is 
the  time  for  restraint  and  spending  con- 
trols to  be  imposed  on  the  Oovemmait. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
9«it  that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rfcokd 
the  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  August  3,  my  letter,  and  the  letter  I 
received  from  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  WaU  Street  Journal,  Aug.  3,  1972) 
Innocents  Abroad 
You've  heard  it  a  thousand  times — "It  Isn't 
the  money,  It's  the  prlncipie  of  the  thing." 

lai  the  caee  oi  the  67  New  Jersey  teenagers 
who  are  spending  July  and  August  overseas. 
Tvith  most  of  their  expenses  paid  by  the  fed- 
eral antipoTorty  agency,  principle  and  prin- 
cipal seem  to  be  on  ooUlslon  course. 

Paced  with  $60,000  In  unspent  funds  from 
po\'erty  proftrama  elsewhero.  the  OfBoe  of 
Economic  Opportunity  decided  the  money 
could  bebt  be  spent  on  a  ctiltural  enrlcliment 
program  for  under  privileged  high  school 
students  in  Monmouth  County.  So  now  the 
67  are  touring  Europe  and  .\frtca.  under  the 
aegis  of  a  profrram  aeslgned  to  broaden  their 
identity  and  lead  them  toward  greeter  un- 
derstanding of  Uie  world. 

However,  local  taxpayers  are  less  than 
thrilled  about  the  trip,  especially  since  a 
good  many  of  them  cannot  aTord  overseas 
vacations.  An  area  newspaper  that  asked 
readers  if  they  felt  the  trip  was  wise  use  of 
tax  dollars  received  400  "no"  replies  and  one 
"yes." 

Vfe  Imagine  that  :he  argumenta  will  con- 
tinue long  after  the  innocents  return  from 
abroad.  On  the  one  hand,  the  cultural  en- 
richment   aspecia   of    the   tour   can   not   be 


denied.  Nor  oan  it  be  denied,  as  defenders 
will  be  quick  ^-o  point  out,  that  well-to-do 
farmers  aind  buslnessnien  bereflt  from  sub- 
sidles,  tariffs,  and  oil  depletion  allowances. 
"Welfare  for  the  rich"  is  the  way  many 
describe  it. 

Nevertheleea.  whatever  else  the  decision 
demonstrates,  it  shows  a  lack  of  public  re- 
lations sense  on  the  part  of  antlpoverty  of- 
ticlala.  Even  more  unsettling,  however,  was 
the  attitude  of  the  New  Jersey  OEO  director, 
who  said  in  defense  of  the  overseas  trip  that 
unless  the  $60,000  was  used  by  the  end  of  the 
nscal  year,  June  30.  It  would  have  had  to  be 
returned  to  general  government  funds. 

Only  a  political  Innocent  ootUd  be  sur- 
prised that  bureaucracies  would  '  atber  spend 
money  on  even  dubious  projects  tbau  return 
it  to  the  Treasury.  But  it  isn't  often  that 
taxpayers  are  given  such  a  vivid  example 
of  Parkinson's  Second  Law  ("expenditure 
rlsee  to  meet  income"). 

So  at  least  the  taxpayers  have  learned 
something  about  how  antlpoverty  programs 
wco'k,  and  perhaps  this  knowledge  will  en- 
rich them  culturally.  'We  hope  so,  since  the 
neccMlty  to  pay  taxes  for  bu<^  things  makes 
it  less  likely  they  wlU  be  enrtcbed  In  any 
other  way. 

UNrrsD  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Aitgust  3.  1972. 
Mr.  Phillip  V.  Sanchez, 
Director,  Office  of  Economic  Opportunitp, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DEAR  Mh.  Sanchez:  I  was  very  much 
amared  and  greatly  appalled  by  the  editorial 
in  today's  WaU  Street  Jotimal,  a  copy  en- 
closed, concerning  the  use  of  tax  funds  by 
the  Office  of  Boonomlc  Opportimlty  in  New 
Jersey  to  finance  a  two-month  trip  abroad  for 
67  teenagers. 

WlU  you  please  Inform  me  who  made  the 
decision  for  such  an  adventure  at  the  tax- 
pavers'  expense,  and  If  he  Is  still  an  employee 
of  the  Oflloe  of  Boonomlc  Opportunity? 

I  would  appreciate  this  information  at 
your  earlleat  convenience. 

With  all  good  wishes,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Herman  E.  Talmadge. 

OmcB  OF  Economic  OM«»TTJNTrT, 

Washinffton.  D.C.,  Augutt  11, 1972. 
Hon.  Herman  E.  T.\lmadce, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Talmadce:  Thank  you  for 
yotir  Inquiry  of  August  3,  1972,  regarding  the 
Monmouth  Community  Action  Agency's  Stu- 
dent Exchange  Program. 

The  Office  of  Bgoaomlo  Opportunity  cer- 
tainly shares  "^^  .jaoixoeinx  regarding  .^e 
approval  of  thi^  project,  and  are  presently 
looking  Into  the  appropriateness  of  such  ap- 
proval over  other  applications  submitted 
since  January  of  this  year,  which  reflect  spe- 
cific needs  of  that  community. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  OEO  funds  only 
thoee  projects  which  meet  the  needs  of  the 
poor.  As  you  know,  no  program  can  be  legally 
funded  by  OEO  that  is  not  spedflcaUy  de- 
signed for  the  poor  in  any  given  community. 
As  a  result  of  our  preliminary  investigation, 
the  project  In  question  does  not  appear  to 
meet  these  criteria,  Inasmuch  as  a  large 
number  of  children  apparently  came  from 
homes  which  did  not  meet  the  poverty  guide- 
lines. 

The  Director  of  OEO,  Phillip  V.  Sanchex, 
has  ordered  that  aU  necessary  legal  and  ad- 
ministrative step*  be  taken  to  avoid  the  re- 
currence of  funding  projects  tmder  similar 
circumstances,  and  has  prevented  any  ex- 
penditures from  being  made  on  this  grant. 
This  action  was  taken  when  Gtovemor  Qahlll 
of  New  Jersey  withdrew  his  waiver  of  ap- 
proval of  the  thirty-day  waiting  period. 
which  18  required  by  law. 
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WbMi  aU  tba  facts  ooaeamlng  this  project 
are  in,  OBO  wlU  take  turtbar  stepa  to  correct 
any  imprapw  funding  or  inequities  that 
oUgbt  exist. 

Slnoeiely, 

BOT   K.   BATCSKLOa, 

A»*Utant  mreetor  for  Operation*. 


a  clear-cut  policy  with  reject  to  the  nation's 
r^r^^iwinm^  obUgatloa  to  thls  IsTg*  and  znoat 
importaat  gnwp  ol  vterana  and  their  de- 


STATEMENTS       OF       FRANCIS       W. 

STOVER,  DIRBCTOR  OF  LEGISLA- 

TIVB    SERVICK,    AND    COOPER    T. 

HOLT       BXBCDTTVK      DIRBCTOR, 

WASHXNQTON  OFFICE.  VETERANS 

OF  FOREIGN  WARS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Presldmt.  the  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  Is  one  of  our  ma- 
jor veterans'  organisations  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  for  years  ui*rid  the 
principles  of  this  grateful  Nation.  They 
have  advocated  time  after  time  that  we 
should  expand  the  procrams  for  the  in- 
dividuals who  fight  our  Nation's  wars. 

I  ask  unanimoua  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Raoow  the  statement  of 
Francis  W.  Stovwr,  director  of  the  legis- 
lative service,  and  Cowwr  T.  Holt,  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Washington  OfBce  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  before  the  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Concerns  oi  the  Platform 
Committee,  1972  RepubUcan  National 
Convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATKMXNT   of  PIlANCIS  W.   Stover 

Mr.  Chalnnan  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
oommlttee: 

TTiank  you  for  the  privilege  of  appearing 
before  tbls  most  important  Buboommtttae  to 
present  the  recommendatlona  at  the  Veteraaa 
at  Ptorelgn  Wars  of  the  United  SUtea  to  the 
field  of  veterans  rtgbts  and  bwieflta,  which 
we  would  like  to  have  made  a  part  of  the 
Republican  Party  Platform  of  1972. 

The  membership  at  the  VFW  is  approach- 
ing 1.8  milUon.  It  Is  moat  slgnlfloant  that 
about  460/XX>.  or  one-fotirth  of  our  members, 
are  Vietnam  veterans.  Our  organization  has 
many  prograuM  of  service  to  veterans  and 
their  dependents,  to  our  communities,  and 
to  the  nation.  Theae  prtagranos  are  aU  respon- 
sible for  the  steady  growth  of  our  organiza- 
tion. This  WlU  be  the  twentieth  oonsecuUve 
year  that  our  membership  has  increased  over 
the  previous  year. 

Our  recommendations  today  reflect  the 
concerns,  problems,  goals,  and  hopes  of  our 
membership,  as  embodied  in  about  300  reso- 
lutions pertaining  to  veterans  programs  («>- 
proved  by  the  delegate  to  our  72»d  Watlonal 
Convention  held  In  DaUas,  Ttexas  last  August. 
The  'VTW  Is  proud  of  Its  record  of  leader- 
ship In  gaining  Congressional  approval  of 
the  comprehensive  program  ol  veterans  rlgbta 
and  benettta  available  to  veterans  and  tbelr 
families.  It  Is  a  generous  program  oovcrlng  a 
wide  range  ol  assistance  TtM  1973  Veterans 
Administration  budget,  which  cleared  the 
Congress  recenUy  and  has  been  sent  to  the 
President  for  signature,  totals  about  »13 
blUKm. 

There  are  over  38  mlUlon  vetrans,  who, 
together  with  their  famUles.  constitute  about 
one-half  cA  our  population,  or  about  100  mil- 
lion persons.  Despite  the  magnitude  cA  vet- 
erans programs  and  the  large  number  of 
Americans  concerned  with  these  programs, 
veterans  affairs  liave  traditionally  bean  non- 
partisan. It  Is  most  Important,  therefore, 
that  tbe  RepubUcan  Party  Platform  eatabllsh 
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Mr.  GbalTEMn,  as  Inrlloatert,  oii«-fe«irUi  of 
tba  nMmb«nfl<  Um  Vetarans  of  Iteslgn  Wv* 
are  Vietnam  vetMana.  I  beUava  tha  rea«»  so 
many  Vlatnam  vatarans  have  jolnad  our  or- 
ganlaatioB  U  bacauaa  tbe  VFW  U  tb«  leader 
in  babalf  of  lagtalailoa  and  programs  to  taalp 
ttaaaa  youncar  veterans  upon  tbair  dlacbarga 
and  separation  from  acUva  duty  sarvlce  and 
rettim  to  clvU  life. 

The  VTW  Is  not  a  Johnny -come-lately  re- 
specting Vietnam  veterans.  The  record  indi- 
cates that  way  back  on  January  31,  1966, 
when  tbe  Korean  War  was  eodad  by  procU- 
mation,  the  dalegatas  to  our  National  Con- 
vention, held  the  frtlowlng  Aug\ist,  passed 
a  resolution  calling  upon  tbe  FnsMant  and 
the  Congress  to  oontlntta  CU  BUI  ssslstanne 
for  those  cttlasns  who  were  making  an  extra 
saerlftce  In  tbe  na***"^'  Interest  by  serving  In 
the  Armed  Forces  during  tbe  Co)A  War. 

Our  organization  was  tbe  first  major  vet- 
erans organization  to  go  idl  out  for  a  Cold 
'War  OI  am.  Finally,  In  1968,  the  third  OL  BlU 
was  approved.  It  was  a  wataiad-down  OX  mu 
not  oonpar^le  to  the  two  prevloas  OI  BUU. 
Even  today,  after  several  Uberallalng  amend- 
ments. It  is  not  up  to  par  with  the  asilstanre 
which  was  provided  veterans  of  previous 
wars.  The  cost  of  education  has  sky  rocketed 
even  more  than  the  Inereaaed  cost  of  living. 
Tliat  Is  why  our  organisation  baa  been  ex- 
tending every  effort  to  have  the  Coogreas 
increase  tbe  OI  BUI  rates  which  will  meet  the 
high  cost  of  tuition,  books,  fees,  and  board 
and  room.  A  bill  (HA.  12*38)  has  been  ap- 
proved by  the  House  and  Senate  which  carries 
out  VFW  recommendations  to  sharply  in- 
crease OI  Bill  rates  and  make  other  improve- 
ments In  education  and  training  programs  for 
Vietnam  veterans.  This  legialatlMt  m'Ust 
clear  tbe  Oongreas  and  be  approved  by  the 
Preakleni  as  soon  as  poatfsVs,  so  that  It  wUl 
benefit  veterans  continuing  or  conunMadng 
education  and  training  courses  In  ttane  for 
tbe  fall  term. 

Mr.  Chairman,  so  that  there  will  be  no  mis- 
understanding, Vietnam  veterans  are  entitled 
to  many  other  benefits  In  addition  to  OI  BUI 
assistance.  'Vietnam  veterans  are  entitled  to  a 
wide  range  of  veterans  rights,  bMMfita,  and 
assistance  to  which  veterans  at  aU  wars  are 
entitled,  including  compansatlon,  panaton, 
ho^ltal  and  mi^t'^'  care,  Insurance,  and 
housing  assistance,  to  name  a  few. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Vietnam  war  has  been 
described  as  the  most  crippling  war  in  Ameri- 
can history.  This  is  because  so  many  casual- 
ties were  taken  almoat  Inunedlately  from  the 
battlefield  by  helicopter  to  hoapltais  In  tbe 
rear.  In  previous  wars,  many  of  tbeaa  casual- 
ties would  have  died.  Ihonsands  of  theee 
Vietnam  veterans  are  returning  to  ctvU  life 
and  will  nead  the  best  msdlcal  care  this 
nation  can  provide  for  many  yean,  some  for 
tbe  rest  ol  tbelr  lives.  For  exampla,  there 
are  currently  about  2000  spinal  card  patients 
m  VA  hoepltala  who  were  wounded  in  Viet- 
nam. All  of  theee  veterans  will  be  confined 
to  a  wheelchair  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

The  Veterans  Admlniatratlon  operates  tbe 
largest  national  hoq>ltal  system  in  the  world. 
It  Is  one  of  our  great  national  assets.  It  In- 
cludes 168  hospitals  and  a  boat  of  other  medi- 
cal faculties,  which  are  deUverlng  quaUty 
health  care  to  tbe  veterans  of  this  nation 
Infliirfing  tbe  combat  disabled  of  the  Viet- 
nam war. 

Tbe  Veterans  of  Foreign  'Wars  baa  led  tbe 
battle  to  prevent  any  takeover  of  the  VA  boa- 
pltid  system  by  other  OovemmMit  agencies. 
Looming  on  the  bortaon  Is  a  Ifattonal  Health 
Insurance  plan  for  all  Americans.  There  Is 


much  faar  In  the  VFW  that  any  Matloaal 
Health  plaa  flnaUy  approvad  may  •waUow  up 

or  rHmtraU  VA  haqrttals.  This  la  not  a 
groundlMs  fear.  Tbm  Ottoe  of  ManacaoMRt 
and  Bodcat  iMS  made  U  ottelal  peUey  that 
veterana  OMdleal  care  and  jiattoaal  Health 
Itwuraaoa  are  Istarrslated.  IKauwi  0KB  Di- 
rector Oeorge  Shulta  baa  written  to  MaaiNin 
of  OongrMB  that  no  new  VA  boapt^als  wOl  b* 
buUt  untU  Oongreas  baa  apinorad  a  Hattaal 
Health  iBeuzaiioe  ptognuB.  Wfc  have  been 
greatly  luaesiiiiiil  by  a  reeeat  ■ftamant  by 
FrcaMftUt  mxon  that  be  wffl tab ati^atore- 
enloiM  "ttm  Indspendaat  syatam  o«  VMwaaa 
AdmlnlstraitUxi  baaltti  can  faeUltlas  when 
and  aa  xMiulred."  Tbm  Urtagrny  o<  the  VA 
hoapttal  system  must  be  maintained  regard- 
less of  what  kind  ot  Nattooal  Bealkfa  iHan  U 
finally  approved. 

The  ■VFW  Is  dedloatad  to  ha^»lng  our  fel- 
low comrades  of  aU  wars  and  their  depend- 
ents. We  are  proud  to  state  that  lio  organlaa- 
tlon  has  extaoded  as  mweh  eftort  toaMlat 
the  Vietnam  veteran  as  tha  VFW,  wturtsHy 
programs  and  efforts  to  find  these  newer  vet- 
erana joba  and  job  training.  We  bava  been 
deeply  dhituitad  with  the  omitUaulBC.  stag- 
gering high  ntimber  off  Vietnam  vetarans  on 
the  imempleyad  lists.  We  are  hoptnc  ttet  the 
bUl  to  mcreaae  the  OI  edtwatlooal  aaslstanee 
rates  wiU  help  a  large  munber  of  unemptoyed 
Vietnam  vetirsxa  to  find  tbe  job  training 
they  need  to  obtain  msaalngfnl  and  gainful 
employment  for  a  suooeasful  readjuatment  to 
dvUIlfe. 

An  tmexpected  tragic  dev^opmant  o*  the 
Vietnam  war  is  drug  addiction  anvung  sarviee- 
men  and  veterana.  While  a  relatively  smaU 
percentage  of  the  total,  theb:  number  Is  far 
too  large  to  ignare.  The  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration la  autborlaed  to  take  care  of  veterana 
for  all  medical  care  and  treatment  they  may 
need,  including  drug  addiction.  However, 
there  has  been  much  owifualon  as  to  who  is 
eligible  for  treatment  because  tbe  VA  Is  only 
authorized  to  care  for  thoee  who  have  re- 
ceived an  honorable  discharge. 

The  VFW  has  mat  this  drug  problem  bead- 
on  by  oar  advocacy  and  sopiMrt  of  legisla- 
tion which  has  passed  tbe  House  and  U  now 
before  the  Senate.  Senate  Majority  leader 
Mansfield  has  assured  tbe  'VFW  this  drug 
legislation  aftectlng  servlcMuen  and  veterans 
WlU  be  acted  upon  before  the  end  of  this 
congress.  Tbe  'VFW  poeltlon,  as  Incorporated 
in  this  bUl  (HJt.  9388),  wUl  broaden  the 
authority  of  the  VA  to  provide  trsatment  and 
rehabilitation  for  vet«»n8,  reganBeas  of  the 
nature  or  type  of  discharge  he  may  have  been 
given.  In  addn«^^.  It  win  provide  a  legal  basis 
to  receive  and  treat  munbers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  with  drug  addiction  problems  as  well 
as  veterans  who  may  be  committed  to  tbe 
VA  by  dvU  courts. 

It  Is  believed  that  this  legislation  wlU  pro- 
vide the  necessary  authority  tot  the  Veterana 
Administration  to  combat  the  drug  abuse 
problem  among  veterans,  whUe  at  the  same 
time  preventU^  other  agendea  from  usurping 
and  whittling  away  the  authority  of  tbe  VA 
to  take  care  of  the  veterans  of  this  nation 
who  suiter  from  drug  dependency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  veterans 
programs  which  are  of  priority  concern  to 
the  'VFW.  Oomp«jaaUoo  for  the  service  con- 
nected disabled,  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  for  the  survlvoB  cA  sarvloemen 
and  veteraxM  who  have  died  £rtm  asrvloa  con- 
nected causes,  pension  for  the  elderly  and 
permanantly  and  totally  disabled  vetaran.  or. 
U  deceased.  tbaU  widows,  job  ssrtstanne 
through  tha  VetaraM  lta«»loymMiii  Sarvloa  of 
tbe  D^tartmant  of  Labor,  an  adaquata  vat- 
arans  burial  aUowaooe.  togathar  with  a  I*a- 
Uonal  Oemetecy  pOUcy  for  veterana  c€  thU 
nation,  are  among  tha  highest  oonoeras  of 
tbe  VFW. 
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.            .    ,j  »v,.4.  ,.»,.  hi„>,M,t  7     Drue    addiction    among    veterana    1»    a          No  less  striking  wa«  the  Improvement   In 

'^^'^''^   MT^loniouMbe^^v1nto  by-prSt    of    the    VletnaL    war.     Oonse-  profit  margins,  with  buslnew  wringing  more 

and  prlortty  oo^deratlon^ouM^^^            ^  quent^  the  Veterans  Administration  should  earning,  from  each  dollar  of  sales.  IMS  ft,- 

service  connected  disabled  '"y*™^*""^  „rr,vM«    r.ii    neeessarv    treatment    and    reha-  ures  show  that  the  companies  covered  In  the 

widows   and    orphan.    Of    serpce    «.^ected  P  °^^f„^^Ve^f^^,^r,man    number    of  Business  Week  survey  earned  5.5.  on  each  *1 

d«Ml.   In   that  regard    ^^^^JV  _^^^™^  vetwans  wh?  are  drug  dependent  and  need  of   sales,    compared    with    5  3?    both    m    the 

the   AdmlnUtraUon   for  recommending   and  ™*P"J'''°  ^  °\^g„/  second  quarter  of  1971  and  in  this  years  first 

the  Congre»  for  approving  «»*  f*  l^'^^S  '°-  ""b     ^e.^  .^tsr^   who    so    desires    should  quarter    Of  the  35  industries  In  the  survev 

crei^s  for  thli.mo«t  important  program^  the  ' perpetual   honor   of   being   burled  27   reported  fatter  margins   in   the   quarter 

^'^!^t  ST^lv  or^r^ne^ly   and  t^  in  a  NatloniOCemetery  reasonabl".    close  to  In  the  same  period  in  1971,  only  17  Industries 

numbw  of  elderly  or  P*"?*"^^"*   a   strict  his  home    We  endorse  legislation  establish-  reported  improved  margins. 

^''iL.^lr^-^l'S^tTl  J^  numL  of  vet-  fng  a  National  Cemetery  3>-stem  In  the  VA          The  Business  Week  survey  does  not  cover 

flnanol»lm«*n.t«e^  AlargemimD«r  to  carry  out  this  principle  every   company,    of   course.   It    omits   those 

erans  and  widows  who  are  receiving  a  ve'  -rt,»nk  von  whose  sales  volume  for  the  quarter  was  less 

eraM   pension    is    based    on    service    during  Thank  you  ^^^^  jlO-mUUon.  Utilities  are  Included  only 

World  War  I.  The  World   War  I  ^^^"   '^  ^—^—^-^  when  quarterly  sales  topped  $60-mllllon,  and 

now  at  an  averaGe  age  of  3,°:„   ,L   ^ears   a  PROFITS  AND  WAGES— WHERE  banks  only  when  they  have  more  than  $1- 

oontinually  recommended  over   the   5e«8   a  .rr^,^                                 aNCF  TrP'  billion  In  deposits.  Finally,  companies  whose 

more  generous  and  liberalized  pension  pro-  DOES  THE  BALANCE    llf .  most  recent  Leal  quarter  ended  before  May  i 

gram,   with  special   emphasis   on  the   neeaa  ^^    HUMPHREY.   Mr.  President,  the  ^ere  left  out  unless  their  sales  for  the  quarter 

of  the  aging  world  .,  ax  I  ve^^^      in  every  most  recent  issue  of  Business  Week  car-  topped  •loo-miiuon. 

.^^  ^  iX  ?rrtortty  o^Sve  V  t^  rled   this  headline:    "Proflts  Surge  to  a         The  big  winner  m  the  quarter  was  the  air- 

'^^  f^a^berofy^..-  bin  HR.  12674.  Record."    The    article    documented    the  l^««  ^-^^^^ry,  which  repor^earnmgs  up 

^^Z  p^  the'nouse  and  Is  now  be-  record  of  corporate  performance  for  the  250\  after  a  net  ^°^- ^^Jf|^^^,^^»^^7^ 

fore  the  Senate.  Is  a  giant  step  in  this  dlrec-  second  quarter  of  1972.  What  It  Indicated  f^^^^^^^J^^'^^^^^J^^^cT  es^^L^^^^ 

tiou.  This  bUl  will  establish  a  N''"^';^   ^^^^^^  ought  U)  be  a  warning  to  the  Nixon  ad-  ^"^^^  ^^^^'■^l,^:^l^Zn.  Nonheast. 

etery  System  in  the  Veterans  Administration  ^^i^tratlon  and  the  Price  Commission—  .^.^^   ^^  ^^^^^  ^  reported  profits  up. 

and  m»kes  provisions  to  3"'i"f"^^f„^™P'!:  that  record  high  profits  for  big  business          p^^^^  ^^a.  equipment  spending  has  been  at 

ment  the  VPW  goal  of  ..  cemetery  in  every  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  average  working  ^  handsome  rate  so  far  this  year,  and  that 

'*with  this  brief  background  and  review  of  family  are  held  down  is  simply  inequl-  uelped  most  of  the  companies  that  crank  out 

V^'Soi^a^d  ion^^Tthe  area  of  vet-  table,  unfair,  and  unjust.  capital  goods,  me  nmkers  of  special  y  ma- 

^■riStT  benefits,    and    assistance,    the  Reported  Business  Week :  r''';>f^'n^.^iJ:°w'J;h  CaternlUar  I^^^^^^ 

^wlnTrcommendatlons    are    respectfuUy  y  g   business  put  together  a  truly  dazzling  '"/tlonal^^ester  both  u^"!"   and  I^e" 

submitted  as  a  suggested  Veterans  Plank  In  profit,  performance  in  the  second  quarter  of  2^^'°'^^_  "g^^^^^jth  both'^.onsui^"  s^nd 

yovur  1873  Platform:  1972.  Not  only  did  after-tax  earnings  spurt  «     ":^f'i'rtir,v^y.v  utllltiea  at  a  fast  cUd 

1.  The  Vietnam  war  is  the  most  crippling  ^,  ,^^,  15...  ^^^ead  of  the  year-ago  period  ng  "^^^^^^P^^^^f^ ,^^\^,^'^f^i^,*or^  '"P, 
in  America-s  history.  First  cor^lderatlon  ,,t  profit  margins  also  firmed  markedly  dux-  "^Tarnl^fu^^ ^  Fofp'r^'^Srf  of 
^^V^^  Srt:d^°Sr  ru>?:^  '-«  ^^^  ^""^*--  ,,  .  ore^l^ulpme^.  th^r^ofits  gafn  was  20^.. 
^^d^^d  cmidren  of  service  connected  Mr.  President.  I  think  that  something  with  IBM  reporting  a  22%  increase. 

de*d  is    unfair    when    corporations    such    as         Both  chemical  and  paper  companies  bene- 

2.  The  disabled  veterans  of  this  nation  de-  General  Motors  increase  profits  by  28  Ated  from  a  combination  of  heftier  demd 
serve  the  highest  quality  medical  care.  There  p^^cent.  Pord  by  43  percent,  and  Chrys-  and  ^^  P^^'^^^^^^^^^^^^^/^rbSldlng 
should   be   no   budgetary   or   personnel    re-  fgr  by  118  percait.  while  the  wages  of  the  ^Z^^^thriv^  ^  the^on^mnning  ^ 

^Ty^-A^btve^'Siret^SLiVoftfe  -T^rThe'Sti^^arT  ^"^"^^  '  ""^  ^^^^^^  ^^ '^'''''''' "^ 

VA  h«ipltal  system  and  Its  capabUlty  to  de-  cent  over  the  total  years.                                          gt^ong  demand  pushed  auto  company  earn- 

Uver  quality  health  care  must  be  maintained  Mr.  President,  I  am  hardly  one  to  com-  mgg  up  38%.  with  General  Motors  up  by 

and  improved  Plain    about    profits.    I    think    they    are  28':,    Ford   by   48%,   American    Motors   by 

3  The  cost  of  veterans  programs  Is  neces-  necessary.  The  productive  enterprise  of  98':   and  Chrysler  by  118%.  Indeed,  it  was  a 

sarily  an  extension  of  the  cost  of  war.  The  our  Nation's  economy  cannot  rtm  with-  strong  quarter  for  nearly  all  of  the  industries 

Veterans  Administration  was  established  to  ^^^  jt  gut  I  simply  ask  for  a  UtUe  justice  that  sell  to  the  consumer.  The  demand  for 

tikke  care  of  the  aftermath  of  war  Including  .      ^^e  American  worker   I  do  not  Hunk  ''^nk    money    remained    slack    during    the 

the  administration  of  all  programs  respecting  ,H„fT»  tj^r^.nh  f/,^k  quarter,  but  bankers  did  push  up  the  price 

veterans  rights  benefits   and  assistance.  The  ^^^  ^  ^°  "V"'^'^  Uias^^  they  charge  for  loans.  Anyvnty,  almost  any- 

VeU^  AdmLst^tZmv^t^kept  mtact  Mr.  President    I  ask  unanimous  con-  ^hlng  the  banks  did  this  time  would  have 

and  veterans  programs  must  not  be  splintered  sent  that  the  article  from  Business  Week,  been  an  improvement  over  the  disastrous  sec- 

among  other  Government  agencies.  for  August   12,   1972,  be  printed   in  the  ond  quarter  of  1971.  when  both  loan  demand 

4.  We   heartily  endorse   President   Nixon's  Record.  and  Interest  rates  were  way  down, 

statement   that   he   will   take   steps   to   re-  There  being  no  objection,  the  article         on  the  other  hand,  the  oil  industry  suffered 

enforce  the  independent  system  of  the  Vet-  ^g^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  from  both  price  weakness  and  higher  taxes 

orans   Administration   health   care   facilities  ^^  follows'  abroad,  and  profits  for  the   group  were  off 

when  and  as  required.  The  Integrity  of  the  PROFrrs  Surg*  to  a  Record  6%.    The    conglomerates    by    and    large    did 

VA  hospital  and  medical  care  system  must  mur.ns  ouku»               .     ,    ^       „  well   but  the  »14-mmion  that  Litton  lost  in 

be   maintained,    regardless   of   the    National  U.S.  business  put  together  a  truly  dazzling  ^«";  °";  asLi  au^r  nu^ed  earnings  for 

Health  Insurance  program  which  may  be  ap-  profits   performance   m   the   second    quarter  \'-^^^^J^^'^'t^l^F^^^l^^f^^„^ 

proved  in  the  years  ahead.  of  1972.  Not  only  did  after-tax  earnings  spurt  the  group  down.  TTie  steel  industry  suiierea 

5  01  BUI  aielBtance.  Including  education,  at  least  15%  ahead  of  the  year-ago  period  in  comparison  with  a  year  earlier  when  buy- 
Job  training,  and  housing,  for  Vietnam  vet-  but  profit  margins  also  firmed  markedly  dur-  ers  were  stockpUUig  mill  products  in  antici- 
erans.  Is  crucial  to  their  successful  readjust-  Ing  the  quarter.  patlon  of  a  possible  strike.  Soft  prices  and 
ment  to  clvU  life.  Education  ant,  training  Corporations  earned  money  at  a  »45.8-bll-  ^^^k  demand  pushed  earnings  for  the  non- 
assUtance  must  be  at  levels  comparable  to  Hon  annual  rata  in  the  second  quarter  of  ferrous  metals  group  down  by  9  % . 
the  assistance  provided  veterans  of  previous  1971  and  at  a  »49.5-bllllon  rate  In  the  first  secoTid-quarter  standouts 
_,__.  quarter    of    1972     (revised    down    from    the                                                     »„.               j           .„ 

Twe  endorse  the  principle  of  a  generous  original  Commerce  Dept.  estimate  of  »52.3-         ^''^'^^'^'f^^^',^^r^;Z"l97lT 

and  realistic  pension  for  noiiservlce  connected  bUllon) .  The  latest  Business  Week  quari^eriy                     1972  vs.  second  quarter  1971 J 

disabled  veterans  on  the  basis  that  all  vet-  survey   of   corporate   performance   points   to  The  winners.                                              ^IV^n 

erans  have  made  a  sacrifice  in  the  national  second-quarter  profits  at  better  than  a  »62-         Airlines   +^?" 

intorwt  above  and  beyond  that  required  of  blUlon  annual  rate— more  money  t^    1  US.          Special  machinery -     +^ 

cltleena   who   did   not   serve    in   the   Armed  business  has  earned  in  any  quarter  m  history.         Appliances    +»* 

Forcea  and  that  serrtce  performed  by  such  ^e  quarterly  survey,   prepared  by  Inves-          Radio  and  TV  broadcasting- -r47 

....n-^.T,..  .nfiti...  tn..T,  1-n  fl,-,nnrini  n nni nt n v, r n  toTS  Management  Sclonces.  Inc.  of  Denvcr.          Service    Industries -r*^ 

vetMVis  entlUes  them  to  financial  aasUtance  ^  s^bsiduu-y  of  Standard  &  Poor  s  Corp.  covers      The  losers: 

In  the  event  they  become  disabled  and  In  gSO  companies  in  36  different  industrial  cate-          conglomerates -5 

need,   with   special   emphasis   on    the    large  goriea.   Of   the   35    industries,   only   five   re-         oil "^ 

number  of  World  War  I  and  olda-  veterans  ported   earnings  down   for   the   quarter.   By          Retailing    "^ 

who  are  forced  to  exist  in  whole  or  in  part  contrast,  10  industries  reported  lower  earn-         Metals  and  mlnliig — -       ~° 

on  their  VA  pension  payments.  ings  In  the  second  quarter  of  1971,                           Steel    - 
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Pmfih 


S<lM 


Marjins 


Coeipiny 


qu*rtM  Chtsi* 

1972  Iroin 

(million  1371 

dollar*)  («*ic«*0 


Ch* 


tn 


6  HMl. 
1972 

(inillioa  1971 

notlira)    CP«'c«bO 


2d 

gtwrtw  Chaac* 

1972  fnia 

(KiilliM  1971 

dollin)  (pefctaO 


6  (KM.  Chaafli  2d  2d 

1972  troBi  quirlet  outrler 

(milko*  1971  1972  1971 

oolUt»)  (.rwuBt)  (»eic«nt>  (p«rc»nt) 


RMurn 
com. 

eflv. 
12  mos, 
eodini 
Jun«  J 


Kmos. 

urnings 

P-E 

P«' 

July  51 

skaie 

AEROSPACE 

(AirfrUDBS,  generil  •ucratt  tnd  parts) 

AatBJet-Genetal  (1) _ "■  \ 

Aeronca  -  !,i 

Altaniil  (4) - 1,, 

BoKh  Aircraft  (3) 'J  J 

8««ng ^lll 

Cturi  Aircraft  (3) »*■* 

Curtiss-Wright »'• ' 

f»rcliild  Induftries -- -  Jj-i 

G«n«r8l  Dynamics *^\ 

Martin  Marietta  _ _ "^-J 

HfcDonneli  Douglas... "'•' 

Norlfi  American  RockwoH  (3} — o**  ' 

Northrop           ,  ?r » 

Royal  iodustrios —  'J-r 

lallev  lndustna$(9> 'i-° 

Thiokoi  Chemical "** 

Industry  composita ^•^**-* 

AIRLINES 

AMejhenv  Airlines.   ^^ 

American  Airlines - — ^-^ 

Bianit!  Airways — — -  ?i-' 

ConUnental  Ait  Linos — Jj-J 

Delia  All  Linos  (6)- _ ^""-^ 

tastoin  All  Lines- „ - '^»'-' 

Flying  Tiger...    ^f-° 

Frontier  Air  Lines - ^'-J 

National  Airlines(6) _ "•» 

Northeast  Airlines ^°- 

Northwest  Airlines iii'  i 

Pan  American  World  Airways ^^i 

boaboara  World  Airlines —  ^'■' 

Soulhein  Airways jl-\ 

Trans  World  Airlines, —  ^JJ^-J 

UAL   *"•* 

VKoslem  Alt  Lines —  "-^ 

Industry  composite - —  Z.6>1.5 

APPLIANCES 

Magic  Chel(6) —  Jf-f 

Maytag _ ♦6-| 

Uppan — —  ^■\ 

Whirlpool ""•' 

Industryeomposito -  l-^^^ 

AUTOMOTIVE 

(Autoi.Uucks,  equipment  and  parts) 

AllenCrour        -- ^8.  7 

American  Molors(3) — A' a 

Arvin  induslriot .— -  ,i?' , 

Bofg-Warnor 334.  3 

Budd ^f.-j 

Ctiampion  Spark  Plug Jf  ? 

Checkei  Motors ,  '\ii 

Ctiry-'.er  2.^34-3 

Cummins  Engine lil-' 

[)•««  (4) - 22«.  8 

t  S  B(9) J9.1 

talon 313.8 

Fedeial-Mogul ll 

Fillei  Dynamic*  lnll.(l)_ ,     '^-J 

Ford  Mo.or ■  ,  ,o  , 

Fruehauf.     '?*■  J 

General  Motors "•  ^l'- ' 

Hoddaille  Industries "-J 

JerYis(4) "0-« 

Kelsey-Hayes  (4)     '"O 

kysoi  industnal  (7) JO-* 

Libbey-Owens-fotd ''*■  f 

Maremoni -  {°-J 

McCoro  (4) „ _ 2j» 

Novo ?«•; 

Peabody-Galioil(3) 34. « 

Purotaior.. f^^ 

Raybestos- Manhattan... 47.0 

SOS  Consolidated  (4) }'• » 

Safeguard  Industries J'-j 

Shellec-Globe  (3) ,»*•? 

Smith  (A.  0.) ia-1 

Timken       .  l|f-f 

White  Motor ^3!).i 

Industrial  composite ^9, 617.0 

BANKS  AND  HOLDING  COMPANIES 

American  Fletchtr - 21.3 

BsnulT  ri-StaU »•< 

Baaeokio „ 33. 1 

Baik  ol  Commwwetlth ~  J'- ! 

Baak  of  New  YMk ^^o 

Sm  footnotM  at  mm)  of  table. 


-13 

-9 

43 

19 

-38 

6& 

-3 

II 

-21 

7 

6« 

2 

11 

44 

-2 

23 


104.9 

2a  2 

NA 

8i.3 

1.365.2 

124.6 

113.8 

1216 

769.1 

489.4 

1.345.1 


224.2 
267.6 
7S.7 
146.3 
129l1 


-2      6.38911 


48 

8 

9 

13 

12 

7 

34 

IS 

19 

17 

23 

16 

7 

13 

12 

11 

7 


114.3 
653. 1 
18Q.2 
172.2 
394.3 
582.5 
199.4 

51.5 
183.4 

74.2 
248.5 
598.2 

47.2 

33.1 
641.9 
850.9 
171.4 


13      5,1I5.« 


33 
516 

8 

48 

3 


109.2 

95.8 

1,077.2 

104.6 

690.1 


13      2.076.S 


23 
23 
14 
15 
30 
20 

7 
20  4, 
-11 
29 
19 
1( 

8 
21 

29    10, 
25 

U     16. 
2t 
37 
22 
19 

5 
13 

4 
46 
42 
19 
18 
14 

3 
17 

4 

6 

1 


73.2 

710.1 

9&.2 

638.7 

334.1 

179.0 

31.1 

739.8 

219.1 

431.8 

171.5 

607.2 

142.6 

23.4 

201.9 

277.8 

237.5 

119.2 

21.0 

235.9 

38.2 

293.4 

136.6 

b5.4 

45.4 

=1.7 

107.6 

87.5 

32.4 

37.4 

124.4 

254.6 

233.6 

465.1 


14 

15 

19 

-14 

1 


42.2 
70.8 
64.5 
36.9 
9L6 


-29 

-21 

NA 

26 

-27 

46 

-8 

3 

-19 

9 

41 

7 

-5 

44 

4 

27 


-2 


35 
13 
11 
15 
16 
10 
37 
10 
23 
19 
41 
11 
8 
16 
13 
13 
14 


15 


32 
215 

8 
53 

8 


14 


26 
20 
11 
12 
25 
15 

5 

20 
-8 
31 
17 
16 

5 
33 
27 
20 

6 
21 
32 
17 
20. 

5 
15 

3 
25 
3S 
18 
12 
10 

5 
15 

6 

7 

4 


II 

10 

19 

-17 

-1 


2.8 

-.3 

.6 

1.9 

6.8 

4.3 

1.2 

2.5 

6.3 

17.1 

33.0 

21.5 

2.7 

1.5 

2.5 

2.6 


107.1 


2.8 
2.6 
4.3 
2.9 

13.7 
7.5 
6.8 
3.0 
4.7 

-.» 

8.5 

-3.6 

1.5 

.9 

22.3 

2.5 

.5 


79.9 


3.0 
5.6 

19.1 
1.3 

18.9 


48.0 


1.4 

7.8 

1.7 

16.0 

4.3 

9.6 

.1 

68.4 

.8 

13.6 

2.1 

19.5 

4.3 

.7 

282.8 

7.5 

723.0 

3.4 

6 

3.1 

.9 

15.0 

3.6 

1.4 

.4 

1.5 

2.8 

1.6 

.8 

.5 

2.3 

3.5 

10.7 

1.9 


2.3 
1.4 
4.5 
.5 
6.7 


97 

NM 

120 

50 

-3 

114 

99- 

43 

58 

25 

76 

16 

-29 

27 

5 

46 


4.9 

-1.0 

NA 

3.4 

118 
6.8 
1.3 

3.3 

11.4 

23.0 

54.8 

NA 

5.1 

2.8 

3.8 

4.8 


83 
NM 
NA 

46 
-3 

82 

NM 

1 

34 

23 

46 

NA 

-23 

40 
2 

49 


36 


138.4 


30 


157 

84 
112 

20 
133 

55 
NM 

66 
NM 
204 
NM 
112 
109 
206 
134 
475 


.9 

-7.3 

7.8 

3.2 

22.5 

19.8 

11.3 

2.2 

11.6 

-1.4 

13.2 

-34.6 

1.7 

-.1 

-.6 

--9.9 

2.5 


250 


86 

NM 
35 
43 
11 


42.9 


5.5 
11.9 

37.4 

2.8 

32.1 


54 


89.7 


24 
98 
19 
30 
946 
20 

-81 
118 

-87 

33 

24 

27 

17 

49 

43 

112 

28 

74 

NM 

17 

32 

4 

88 

2 

295 

39 

19 

51 

2 

-52 
49 

-14 
-8 

-44 


-3 
5 

21 

NM 

2 


2.5 
NA 
3.2 

28.2 
9.3 

19.5 

.3 

104.2 

-1.3 

24.5 
6.1 

37.7 

7.5 

1.0 

535.2 

13.2 
1,373.7 
4.7 
1.0 
4.6 
1.3 

28.9 
4.7 
2.3 
.5 
2.4 
5.6 
2.4 
1.4 
.8 
4.0 
7.7 

20.4 
3.8 


4.8 

2.3 

8.4 

1.0 

12.4 


NM 
NM 
519 
NM 

56 
200 

72 
NM 
2S5 
NM 
NM 
NM 
304 
NM 
NM 
NM 
NM 


NM 


83 

NM 
29 

120 
26 


61 


2« 

NA 

15 

28 

1.569 

12 

-50 

147 

NM 

55 

1 

3« 

14 

54 

46 

87 

IJ 

103 

NM 

3 

29 

-1 

105 

NA 

440 

37 

29 

35 

-1 

-55 

46 

5 

-4 

-26 


-9 
-36 

16 
NM 
-5 


4  6 
NM 
4.5 
4.4 
1.1 
6.1 


3.2 


4.1 

.8 

4.7 

3.2 

6.8 

2.6 

10.9 

10.6 

5.3 

NM 

6.6 

NM 

6.1 

5.1 

6.2 

.6 

.6 


3.0 


5.1 
12.0 
3.5 
2.5 
4.9 


4.4 


3.7 
3.1 
3.6 
4.8 
2.6 

10.9 
.4 
2.7 
.7 
5.9 
2.7 
6.2 
5.7 
4.9 
5.3 
5.0 
8.5 
5.3 
t.4 
2.5 
4.2 

10.3 
4.7 
4.7 
1.4 
4.3 
5.2 
3.4 
4.5 
2.5 
3.6 
2.7 
8.8 
.8 


10.8 
4.0 

13.5 
2.7 

12.7 


2.0 

.6 

2.9 

3.5 

.7 

4.7 

1.0 

2.6 

.8 


7.7 
-83.0 
5.9 
13.1 
2.6 

n.  3 

4.0 
12.3 

7.0 
11.1 
13.5 
13.1 

NA 
15.4 

NfM 
10.1 


16 
NM 
28 
16 
21 
22 
60 

8 
12 

9 
12 
U 
NA 
12 
10 
12 


1.95 

-4.75 

.29 

1.29 
1.01 
1.54 

.76 
1.4« 
2.21 
2.20 
112 
2.97 

NA 
L.01 
l.Ot 
1.43 


2.3 


9.C 


18 


1.97 


5.6 
.3 
2.8 
1.7 
6.3 
1.2 
9.4 
NM 
3.8 
NM 
2.7 
NM 
3.1 
2.7 
2.3 
.3 
.1 


3.7 
NM 
2.8 
2.6 
4.6 


3.2 


3.7 
1.3 
14 

4.2 

.3 

9 

0 

.5 


10 
2 
1 
4.6 

5.7 


2.6 
5.7 
5.3 
19 
4.8 
10 
7.5 
19 
NM 
2.6 
18 
10.4 
2.8 
4.8 
.5 
4.4 
5.3 
2.7 
5.0 
5.4 
2.8 
13 
10,2 
1.4 


12.6 
4.3 

12.8 
NM 

12.6 


4.8 

4  0 
17.8 
11.8 
14.1 

9.3 
27.9 

NM 
14.9 

NM 

9.3 

-10.3 

21.4 

-8.3 

12.3 

10 
11.9 


NA 
43 
19 
20 
23 
18 
15 
18 
16 

NM 
19 

NM 
11 

NM 
18 
53 
20 


NA 

.  70 

.84 

1.05 

2.20 

1.39 

2.36 

.54 

2.34 

-1.37 

2.06 

-1.01 

1.34 

-.44 

2.U 

.67 

I.«4 


5.5 


211 

31.5 
9.8 
12.8 
19.6 


22 


17 
18 

19 
15 
21 


.78 


2.64 

2.00 
4.42 
1.98 
1.59 


14.3 


It 


2.39 


10.3 

7.3 

10.0 

9.3 

9.3 

20.1 

.8 

6.4 

5.9 

14.8 

8.9 

14.6 

12.1 

20.4 

14.2 

11.1 

19.6 

12.8 

8.7 

7.2 

9.5 

21.5 

19.1 

14.4 

1.6 

117 

21.2 

5.5 

16.0 

6.0 

22.3 

8.6 

10.6 

0 


12.0 

8.2 

10.2 

-44.4 

14.3 


17 
16 
23 
12 

8 
16 
83 
11 
40 
U 
15 
12 
12 
29 

8 

13 
10 
11 
18 
12 
14 
10 
18 

9 
69 
46 
2! 
11 

8 

25 
16 

9 

II 

NM 


u 

II 

11 

NM 
9 


1.30 

.63 

.09 

2.77 

2.12 

2.96 

.25 

2.85 

1.44 

117 

2.18 

3.62 

2.U 

.97 

7.92 

2.90 

7.41 

1.Z3 

.76 

2.69 

1.51 

195 

2.06 

2.70 

.12 

.90 

2.46 

2.46 

2.05 

.32 

2.68 

2.68 

3.U 

.01 


2.0* 
2.23 
2.51 
-1.17 
4.32 
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Profits 


S<tM 


Margins 


2d 

quartor  ChaRf* 

1972  from 

(million  1971 

dollars)  (parcodt) 


6  mot.  Chan««  2d  2d 

1972  trom  quarter  quarter 

(million  1971  1972  1971 

dollars)  (parcent)  (percent)  (parcent) 


Return 

com. 

eq». 

12  mos. 

ending 

June  3 


P  E 
July  31 


12  mos. 

earnings 

per 

share 


BANKS  AND  HOLDING  COMPANIES— Continual 


BankAmerica         

Bankars  Trust  New  York _ 

CIT  Financtal    .         «-■ 

Cameron  Financial     . — — 

CBT  

Charter  New  York    . 

Cnasa  Wannattan 

Chemical  NewYoik  

Citizens  i  Sou  nern  National , 

Continental  lllitnois  .   

Croctier  Nation  al       

Detroit  Bank  iTrust 

Equimark    — . 

First  Bank  Systtm 

First  Chicago 

First  City  Bancorp 

First  Commercial  Banks 

First  National  Boston 

First  National  Stale  Bancorp 

First  National  Bank  m  Dallas 

First  National  City 

First  Pennsylvania • 

FirstSeeuiity.  _ 

First  Wisconsin  Bankshares 

Franklin  New  Yo(k    

Girard.      _ 

Harris  Bankcorp   

Harttord  National 

Indiana  National     

Lincoln  First  Banks    .     .- 

Minulactureis  National  Bank  Detroit. 

Marine  Bancorp.       

Marine  Midland  Banks.. 

Maryland  National       

Mallon  National  Bank  &  Trust     

Morgan  (J. P).  

National  Bank  ot  Detroit  

National  City  Bank  ot  Cleveland 

NCNB     .  

Northwest  Bancorp, 

PNB.        .  

Provident  National 

Republic  National  San*  n*  Dallas 

Seattle— First  National 

Security  Pacific..- - — 

Shawtnut  Association 

Soet«»y 

Soutnoast  Banking 

Texas  Commerce  Bankstiara* 

U.S.  Bancorp 

Union  America.  

United  Bank.  

United  Virginia  Bankshares 

Valley  National 

Virginia  National  Bankstures 

iwachovia 

Wells  Farfo 

Western  Bancorp - 


Industry  composite 

BEVERAGES 
(Brewers,  distillers,  sett  jrinks) 


Anheuser-Busch 

Coca-Cola  Bottling  Co.  of  N.Y.. 

Dr.  Pappar --- 

Falstaff  Brewing-     

Heileman  Brewing 

HauW»in(6)  .....-— 

National  Distillers  s  Cnamiw. 

Pabs    Brewing., 

Pepsi  Co 

Rheingold...     

Royal  Crown  Cola 

Scl»artai(F  i  M.) 

Schhtl  (Jos.)  Brewing 

Seven-Up 

Southdown 


4M.8 

152.7 

139.3 

29.6 

21.  1 

78.3 

346.0 

163.2 

42.9 

131.9 

101.9 

34.3 

29.7 

78.5 

138.7 

26.6 

37.; 

'8.7 
16.2 
33.0 


460. 

'9.  J 
22.9 
.17  9 
46,4 
30.8 
3i-7 
20,8 
21.0 
33.9 
31.9 
29.0 
130.7 
20.6 
75.6 
177.5 
68.6 
22  5 
40,  1 
79.4 
38.7 
21.5 
41.3 
45.2 
148.4 
28.3 
21.0 
24.1 
13,5 
32.4 
52.2 
16.^ 
26.4 
37.1 
21.3 
57,9 
120.3 
206.4 


4.  674.  2 


■254  4 

1  280.  6 

•124.9 

316.5 

•  63.  4 

36.3 

62.8 

=  221.  5 

32.0 

•50.7 


Industry  composite 

BUILDING  MATERIALS 

(Cement,  wood,  paint,  heating,  and  plumbing, 
roofing,  etc.) 


1.848.0 


Alpha  Portland  Industries.. 

Amarican  Cen»ent 

Bliss  &  Laufhlin  Industries. 

Boise  Cascade 

Carrier  (2) 

CerUin-tee  Products 

Champion  International 

Cook  Paint  &  Varnish  (1)... 

CopeUr>d(3) 

Crane 

Da  Soto 

Evans  Products 


1  40.9 
46.3 

34.  .i 
428.8 
195.9 

99.9 
479.9 

19.7 

47,8 
215.  S 

66.0 
I  253. 7 


10 

8 

0 

12 

10 

2 

3 

10 

13 

18 

5 

3 

52 

IS 

21 

34 

1 


19 

-1 

15 


18 
11 
9 
n 

19 
8 
5 

11 
3 

29 
14 

5 
23 
21 

i 

16 
10 

9 
16 

9 
14 

2 
17 

!2 

10 


790.6 

309.4 

276.5 

57.8 

42.2 

151.9 

690.4 

323.8 

83.9 

254.5 

200.2 

6«.0 

57.7 

155.3 

268.0 

51.1 

55.3 

153.8 

32.3 

65.2 

918.8 

155  ~ 

45 

.•5,  u 

93.0 

59.5 

69.9 

40.7 

40.  ? 

66.9 

63.3 

58.1 

253.7 

40.7 

150.2 

358.1 

138.3 

44,7 

76.5 

155.8 

76.5 

41.9 

81.2 

89.0 

291.3 

55.3 

40.9 

47.4 

36.5 

54,3 

126.1 

33.1 

51.5 

74.3 

42.9 

115.3 

235.  3 

406.2 


11      9. 223. 7 


9 

481.1 

'6 

83.7 

3 

37.0 

« 

83.7 

-4 

52.7 

9 

474.4 

2 

544.. 

<^ 

226.3 

11 

583.9 

5 

112,8 

11 

71.4 

u 

111. 4 

16 

383.:' 

1! 

57,5 

7 

92.4 

12      3.  362. 1 


50 


11 
10 
13 
18 
20 
25 
3 
13 
27 


66.6 

77.2 

66.  5 

826.3 

342.8 

185.4 

926.6 

34,4 

89.8 

409.6 

119.3 

433.2 


8 

7 

-1 

7 

-I 

-1 

4 

10 

.1 

2 

2 

38 

12 

12 

37 

2 

2 

4 

17 

7 

18 

9 

15 

-5 

9 

8 

9 

14 

10 

6 

3 

13 

7 

2 

6 

2 

3 

24 

12 

4 

1« 

14 

6 

12 

6 

7 

U 

5 

9 

17 

0 

13 

12 

9 

7 

IS 

9 


42.3 
13.1 


14.8 
5.7 

18.0 
8.1 
4.4 
1.9 

11.8 

20.1 
3.7 
2.5 

10.5 
2.4 
5.7 

50.3 
8.8 
4.0 
3,7 
3.1 
3.7 
4.0 
2.1 
2.5 
3.6 
3.3 
2.2 

10.5 
3.6 

10.7 

27.6 
8.3 
5.4 
5.1 

10,5 
5.5 
3.3 
5.4 
6.6 

14.9 
2.8 
1.7 
3.0 
3.6 
3.9 
5.9 
3.1 
3.5 
4.1 
2.5 
7.5 
9.5 

17.0 


523.4 


10 

20.6 

15 

2.5 

22 

2.3 

16 

.7 

? 

1.3 

1? 

10.0 

5 

6.8 

10 

7.5 

10 

16.6 

4 

.9 

20 

3.1 

5 

.8 

17 

15.5 

in 

3.5 

6 

3.3 

12 


95.6 


H 

5 

15 

12 

17 

21 
19 
19 
5 
11 
29 


.9 

2.3 
1.7 

11.9 
9.9 
6.9 

17.0 
.7 
2.5 
2.8 
1.3 
9.5 


5 

23 

9 

11 

-12 

2 

26 

2 

12 

66 

-5 

-4 

61 

24 

42 

22 

-11 

9 

10 

21 

26 

5 

4 

25 

-23 

6 

20 

-2 

14 

5 

-1 

-19 

15 

8 

-6 

24 

0 

4 

28 

17 

2 

18 

21 

-3 

18 

24 

I 

22 

3 

6 

24 

1 

22 

16 

4 

9 

17 

8 


84.2 

26.1 

39.5 

6.5 

4.9 

11.6 

70.8 

32.2 

11.2 

39.3 

16.1 

8.6 

4.4 

24.3 

37.9 

7.1 

4.8 

19.7 

4.7 

11.0 

96.8 

17.2 

7.7 

7.4 

6.7 

7,0 

8.0 

4.2 

5.0 

7.4 

6.6 

4.5 

21.1 

6.9 

21.6 

58.2 

17.2 

10.8 

10.0 

20.1 

10.6 

6.2 

10.5 

11.3 

28.5 

5.2 

3.2 

6,1 

7.1 

7,8 

11.6 

6.1 

6.6 

8.2 

4.6 

15.5 

17.6 

31.9 


14      1.036.6 


12 

U 

22 

i 

-13 

IS 

3 

16 

12 

-31 
20 

-60 
36 
25 
10 


38.0 

3.9 

3.8 

.8 

2.4 

16.1 

14.1 

13.2 

28.3 

.3 

5.1 

.4 

23.2 

6.1 

5.5 


13 


161.7 


9« 

13 
7 

51 

26 

77 

34 

125 

24 

-37 

-16 

63 


1.4 
2.0 
3.0 

20.6 

14.7 
9.6 

29.6 

.8 

4.8 

4.9 

1.9 

12.6 


4 

3 

9 

-8 

-U 

-12 

-11 
7 

30 

-6 

-4 

26 

9 

14 

17 

-14 

-6 

1 

12 

16 

4 

6 

7 

-39 

-5 

-1 

-6 

6 

5 

-4 

-9 

0 

4 

-12 

10 

—1 

3 

22 

12 

—6 

8 

6 

—1 

4 

-5 

3 

10 

4 

11 

21 

-3 

11 

11 

2 

6 

13 


12 
12 
21 
-7 
-6 
15 
10 
17 
12 

-81 
19 

-72 

30 

21 

7 


10.5 
8.6 

14.9 

11.9 

10,5 

8.0 

10.0 

9.1 

13.4 

13.6 

8.0 

12.7 

6.4 

15  0 

14.5 

14.1 

5./ 

13.3 

14.6 

17.2 

10.9 

11.0 

17.3 

9.7 

6.9 

12.0 

11.3 

10.1 

12.0 

10.7 

10.3 

7.5 

8.1 

17.4 

14.2 

15.5 

12.1 

24.2 

12.8 

13.2 

14.2 

15.5 

13.1 

12.4 

10.1 

9.8 

8.0 

12.6 

19.3 

12.1 

9.5 

18.6 

13,1 

11.1 

11,5 

13,0 

7.9 

8.2 


11.0 

7,6 

13.7 

12.0 

13.1 

8.0 

8.2 

9.8 

13.4 

12.2 

8.7 

13.5 

6,0 

14,3 

12.4 

15.5 

7.6 

12.9 

14.2 

17.2 

9,3 

12.3 

18.2 

9.2 

8,8 

13.0 

11.0 

11.7 

12.4 

11.2 

11.3 

9.2 

8.4 

17.4 

15.9 

13.9 

12.4 

24.7 

13.0 

12.9 

14,5 

16.3 

13.1 

13.9 

9.9 

8.7 

8,6 

11.9 

20.  J 

12.5 

8.8 

18.7 

12.5 

10.7 

12.1 

13.1 

7.9 

8.6 


11.2 


10.9 


8,0 
5.4 

11.0 
1.3 

4.G 
3.9 
2.4 

6.0 
5.3 

1.4 
8.5 
1.3 
7.0 
U.l 
6.4 


7.8 

5.6 

11.1 

1.7 

5.3 
3.7 
2.4 
6.6 
5.2 
2.2 
7.9 
3.3 
6.0 
9.9 
6.3 


13 


5.2 


5.1 


93 

18 

20 

98 

40 

96 

37 

971 

28 

-17 

—6 

52 


2.1 
4.9 


6.1 
6.0 
3.5 
3.5 
6.2 
1.3 
1.9 
3.7 


1.5 
4.4 
4.8 
2.0 
4.4 
3.8 
3.1 
1.9 
5.3 
2.1 
2.6 
3.1 


13.5 
11.6 
13.5 
16.8 
12.0 
8.9 
12.6 
10.6 
13.6 
13.5 
11.6 
11.2 
18.0 
14  3 
11  4 
13.6 

NA 
10.2 
12,2 
14,8 
13.3 
16.1 
14.0 
10.8 

9.0 
11.4 

9.6 
10.8 
10.6 
10.6 
12.8 

9.4 
11.7 
14.4 

9.0 


14. 
U. 
14 
13. 
12. 
13. 
10. 
14. 
12.7 
10.6 
9.4 
9.4 
14.5 
12.6 
12.6 
17.4 
NA 
13.6 
13.8 
13.3 
11.  1 
10.6 
10.7 


12.4 


18.6 
17.8 
29.5 

2.4 
19.7 
41.1 

7.1 
14.2 
17.7 

6.3 
24.4 

6,2 
17,5 
32.0 
48.6 


16.1 


6.6 
3.4 

10.8 
-2.5 

11.6 

19.0 
9,7 
6.3 

20.3 
5.9 
6.9 

12.9 


16 

10 
12 

19 
10 
U 

13 
9 
23 
13 
10 


18 
it 
18 
NA 
12 

18 

20 

i; 

14 
10 
12 

9 
10 

9 
11 


9 
10 
17 
10 
16 

8 
10 
27 
16 
11 

9 
15 
11 
12 

9 

8 

20 
16 
12 
15 
NA 
15 
17 
12 
21 
14 
11 


13 


37 
38 
63 
25 
13 
31 
17 
35 
31 
18 
28 

9 
37 
42 

9 


29 


11 
20 
10 
NM 
22 
12 
14 
10 
19 
10 
It 
16 


2.64 

5.41 
3,93 
2.12 
5  30 
2.98 
4.65 

5,  14 
1  82 
1  60 
3  20 
5,88 
2,71 

3  19 
:  61 
3.03 

NA 
6,52 

1  -h 

4  t4 
.1  29 

:,  ~9 

2,,-l 
3.68 
2.42 
6.85 
6.31 
3.19 
2.00 
3. /9 
5.79 
2.5-'. 
i-iU 
J  81 
4,  jj 

6.  .'5 
5,99 
6,  j4 

:,67 

3.41 
4.12 
3.21 
2.41 

4.82 
2.59 

6.53 
3  34 
1.^8 
4.43 
3.77 
2,47 
NA 
2.53 
1.75 

2  33 
2,12 
3.92 
2,79 


3.48 


1.69 
.78 
.80 
.30 
1.3C 
1.87 
1,15 
2,86 
2.86 
.34 
1.32 
1.37 
1.40 
l,iO 
2,2! 

1,61 


1,49 
.36 
1.84 
-.70 
1.27 
1.90 
1.52 
2,10 
2.49 
1.79 
.81 
1.43 
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Profits 


Sales 


Margins 


Company 


2d 

quarter 

1972 

(million 

dollars) 


Change 

from 

1971 

(percent) 


i  mos. 

1972 

(million 

dollars) 


Chante 
trom 

1971 
(percent) 


2d 

quarter 

1972 

(million 


Change 
trom 
1971 


dollars)    (percent) 


f  mos.  Change  2d  2d 

1972  'rem  Quailei  quarter 

(million  1971  !9'2  1971 

dollars)  (percent)  (percent)  (percent) 


RftLiin 
com 
eov 
12  mos 
endini 
June  3 


f'  i 


12  mcs. 

eaiiungs 

per 

share 


BUILDING  MATERIALS — Continued 

(Cement    wood,  paint,   heating  and  plumbmg 
roofing,   etc  ) — Continued 

I  70, 3 

Feedeii"!        - tji  5 

iliriikoie         ,(.'7 

General  Pcilland '°- ' 

GeorRia-Pacitic ',•, 

Ideal  Basic  Industries ^  [ 

imerpace.  . — - --■-  ;>oo  q 

jokns-Manville "^"J- , 

Kaiser  Cement  i  Gympsum "■ ' 

Mni!tord(3)...    -----    '"•i' 

Lenigti  Portland  Cement ^-^ 

Lone  Stat  Industries 'l^-'^ 

Marquette  Cement  Manufacturing ^  t. 

Masonile(4) .- f^i 

Medusa . ,  , 

Missouri  Portland  Cement ' '■  ° 

National  Gypsum. '^'  ' 

NL  Industries-      -       ^"- ^ 

Norris  industries - ?'■ - 

0KC(3).-       -        ■_ ,ci, 

Owens-Corning  Fiberglas '^' 

Potiatch  Forests "f;- " 

Puerto  Rican  Cement ii  5 

Robertson  (H.H.) ?«■  f 

Sherwin-Williams  (4) '"  ' 

Sierra  Pacific  Industries f  <; 

Temple  Industries y^  ^ 

U.S.  Gypsum.- '»f  " 

Wallace-Murray.       , ,°;   ' 

Walter  dim)  (4)  - •"'-' 

Weyerhaeuser..           -- ^'^^- " 

Industry  composite       - ^'  ^^-  ' 

CHEMICALS 

Ail  Products  &  Chemicals  (3) ^7.  8 

Airco..         ..-           .'";; 

Akiona '  Jf  • , 

Allied  Chemical.-.- ^- ' 

American  Cyanamid •^=-" 

Cabot(3) - ^•^- 

Celanese ^- 1 

Chemetron •" 

Commercial  Solvents l\- 1 

Dart  Industries..  ^"-  ' 

Dexter-                  "?• ! 

Diamond  Shamrock "*'• ' 

Dow  Chemical - ,  ^l}. 

Dupont l'l'6,-», 

Uiery  lndustries(9) ^°  r' 

Ethyl...  -.- '"  *■ 

Fraeport  Minerals ^^- ^ 

6AF '"■; 

Grace(W.R.) =|'- « 

Hercules ^•"'  '^ 

[«^* i^si  I 

te:::::-:—::::::::::::::::;;:::;:::  "^^ 

MacAndrews  &  Forbes - ">^ 

Monsanto ^-^ 

Naico  Chemical ™-  ° 

National  Starch  &  Chemical ,"■  f 

Olm-  - •-  361.0 

Pennwalt 'ij-^ 

PPG  Industries       ^^t 

Reichhold  Chemicals ^o  r 

Stauffer  Chemical... 'f^-^ 

Stepan  Chemical '  J^ 

Texas  Gulf ^J. 

Union  Carbide.  .  "'"■ ' 

Witco  Chemical    '*■'' 

Industry  composite ^-  ^'-  ^ 

CONGLOMERATES 

Avco(i).  - |59-; 

City  Investing \'[- ' 

Colt  Industries 18=- 0 

Gull  &  Western  Industries  (5) 455.8 

Indian  Head  (1)      --- 't?-? 

Inteinational  Utilities '  ^f^- ' 

Kaiser  Industries ,„."  „ 

Kidde  (Walter).     - fJS.O 

Litton  Industries  (5) "J-' 

SiSoal - -378.9 

Sludebaker-Worthington ^37.  4 

Tenncco '  808-6 

See  footnotes  at  end  ot  table. 


28 

e 

24 
30 
19 
13 
13 
17 
26 

4 
14 

3 

.'0 
U 

6 
16 

7 

16 

24 

14 

9 

15 
-4 
1! 
61 
24 
12 
17 
22 
42 
30 


164  7 

211,6 

86.6 

886.3 

103.0 

101.1 

371.2 

73.2 

26.2 

59,1 

2-01.2 

46.3 

NA 

50.1 

16.7 

249.7 

500.7 

152,  1 

23.4 

291.9 

192.4 

22.5 

111   2 

292.  8 

40,  1 

45.3 

134  1 

309.3 

130.2 

422,  3 

763.1 


16      9.652.8 


19 
18 

13 
6 

4 

10 

9 

6 
17 
20 

6 


186.3 
259.1 
279.6 
738.5 
688.6 
143.2 
680.8 
146.7 

53.4 
432.9 

31.6 
307.8 


15  1.157.4 

13  2,160.5 
12  63.4 

9  307.9 

3  76.4 

15  367.0 

■<  1,121.1 

14  453.2 


6 
1 

2 
26 


22 
16 

9 
13 
12 

5 
24 
20 

5 
II 


179.1 
282.8 
108.4 

32.2 

,179.8 
96.6 

87.4 
669.  C 
218.0 
684.0 
109.1 
284," 

26,2 
124.7 
669.7 
141.7 


29 
id 

It. 

14 
18 

21 
19 

17 
15 

8 
NA 
24 
10 
19 

( 
14 
14 
16 

9 
17 

1 
13 
»4 
31 
10 
23 
20 

31 
25 


0.3 
5.7 

3.7 
33.7 

?.! 
1.8 
14.2 
2.7 
1.5 
2.0 
7.1 
.5 


1.6 

8.5 

11   8 

4   4 


-94 

15 

6 

56 

45 

-1 

15 

34 

8 

4 

12 

120 

20 

26 

14 

59 

58 

6 

239 

4« 

75 

332 


n 

29 


6.1 
5.6 

5.4 

59.9 

11.7 

2.6 

23,2 

4.5 

1.7 

2.4 

7.9 

4 

NA 


4  9 
12.5 

2.5 
13  0 
40.8 


22 

58 
34 
29 


13.8 

19  2 

8  5 

2.4 

16.0 

9.3 

1.0 

1.7 

6.8 

2.8 

4.8 

7.5 

23.2 

4  3 

19.4 

73.0 


18 


283.9 


29 


454.1 


17 
15 
12 
9 
6 
4 

13 
8 


16 
20 

8 

14 
13 
12 


16 
11 

14 


20 
19 

i 

13 
13 

8 

19 
25 

3 

9 


5  4 
^  9 
4  8 
20,0 
30,9 
4  9 
8,7 
3,0 

i 

13.5 
1.0 
9.6 

52.4 

114  0 

1,7 

11,4 

3,7 

7  2 

22.4 

20.2 

2.6 

6.4 

6.7 

.1 

31.7 
6.  3 
3.6 

10.7 
4.9 

21.2 

2.4 

9.1 

,  7 

6.1 

52.0 
3.6 


13 

19 

-10 

16 

27 

6 

-45 

415 


16 
18 
20 

24 
20 
88 
17 

1 
38 

14 
45 

4 

-6 

3 

-75 

4 

19 
26 
22 
20 
21 
130 
17 
16 
-13 
29 
10 


9.8 
11.7 
10.2 
33.3 
56.6 

9.2 
20.9 

4.2 

1,2 

24.2 
2.0 

16.7 

93.4 

213,4 

3.3 

21.3 

7.9 
12.4 
31.3 
35  3 

4,7 

7.7 

12.8 

0 

79.3 
9.6 
6.8 

18.1 
7.6 

39.9 
4.2 

18.5 
1.3 

12.1 

102.1 

6.0 


10    15,437.7 


11 


507,7 


947.1 


-13 
26 

5 
14 

7 

8 

-24 

16 

9 
11 

9 

20 
15 


277.9 
324.0 
349.5 
848.4 
233.8 
669.9 
136.7 
396.8 

1,298.0 
728.4 
440.3 
591.2 

1,582.6 


-23 

27 

0 

8 

10 
8 
-18 
14 
6 
9 
7 

12 
17 


10.0 
17.2 

5.1 
17.1 

4.1 
14.4 

6.1 

7.7 

-14.2 

10.6 

8.6 
14.8 
41.4 


23 

21 

6 

23 

7 

17 

-31 

15 

NM 

68 

-20 

9 

13 


16.6 
32.7 

8.1 
33.3 

6,5 
29.4 

0.4 
15.3 
-23.0 
19.2 
13.6 
29.6 
88.1 


—46 
38 
14 
43 

46 

-1 
29 
63 

9 
95 

26 

207 

NA 

118 

33 

80 

28 

14 

140 

62 

121 

523 

-4 

76 

56 
65 
-13 
62 
54 
32 
39 


39 


9 

12 

-21 

17 

17 

1 

-29 

252 

-12 

13 
26 
28 

24 

26 

124 

17 

3 

46 
14 
43 


NM 

30 
14 
27 
21 
10 
49 

180 
15 
15 

^7 
21 
18 


25 

18 

-7 

25 

14 

20 

-94 

15 

NM 

92 

-28 

4 

16 


.5 
4.6 
7.9 
7.1 
12.2 
3.3 
7.0 
6.3 
6.1 
5.9 
£.1 

lis 
6.4 

13.6 
6.1 
4  5 

5,4 
13.3 

to 

4  8 
4    1 

2,  2 

4  0 

6  8 
!C  3 

fc  6 

7  6 
3,7 

5  2 
9.7 


5.3 


4   4 
3.4 


S  6 
IG.  2 
6,4 


9,9 

3,  7 

3  7 
8,5 

2,8 

4  1 
12,  1 


5,6 
10.5 
8.0 
5.0 
4.3 
5.9 
4 

fc 

5 
8 
6 
4 


3 


6.4 


6.6 

10.0 
2.8 
3.7 
3.  2 
5.0 
9.0 
3.7 
NM 
2.8 
3.6 
4.8 
6.1 


5.8 

4.3 

9.3 

5.9 

10.0 

3.8 
6.9 
6.9 
9.4 
6.9 
6.2 

7 

10^8 

5.7 

12.5 

4.5 

3.0 
5  9 
4  9 

4  7 
3  0 
1.1 
2.0 
3,2 
9,9 
9.9 
7.1 
7.3 
2.8 

5  5 
9.7 


4.8 


5.8 
4  4 
4  2 
4,7 
7.2 
6.8 
5.0 
.6 


10.1 
3.1 
3.5 
6.7 

2,9 
4  4 

12.0 
2.4 

5.7 
9.1 
7.7 
2.9 


12.4 


4.7 


11.8 

8.4 

10.2 

15.2 

12.4 

"   4 

11.8 

11.8 

21.6 

6.3 

11,5 

6 

16.9 

9.0 

8.4 

8.8 

6.5 

19.6 

18  5 

11.6 

7  7 

6.7 

10.1 

8.4 

35  0 

13.4 

10.9 

11.7 

11.8 

31.0 

12.9 


10.0 


11.2 
7.8 
9.1 
7.0 

12.6 
8.6 
8,7 
4.6 

3.6 

14.1 

8.8 

9.8 


6.1 

8.2 

19.3 

-4.  7 

9.1 

19.4 

17.8 

4.6 

9.0 

11.2 

7,7 

9.3 

il.l 

6.5 

9.2 

12.4 


6.0 


10.7 


4,7 
10,4 


3.5 

3.2 


8.8 

13.3 

5.2 

12.5 

13.3 

17.7 

1.3 

12.1 

-.5 

6.2 

8.9 

9,0 

15.4 


28 

11 
14 
19 
11 

10 
12 

n 

16 

n 
12 

46 

19 
14 

12 
11 
13 

13 
13 
22 
13 
12 
10 
17 

19 

26 

10 

9 

12 
25 


15 


24 

11 
17 
13 
16 
13 
12 
13 

32 
21 

25 
13 

2* 
20 
24 


24 
15 
13 
20 

13 
10 
38 

NM 

16 

33 
24 
15 
21 
12 
16 
14 

20 
16 
12 


18 


16 
12 
10 
11 
32 
10 
NM 
12 
10 
11 
10 


1.25 

:  37 

I. lb 
1.96 

1.61 
2  00 
2.77 
1.09 
92 
i  59 
2.03 
,23 
3.26 
2.71 
2.35 
1.66 


13 
5  87 
2  78 
2.12 
2,  11 

94 
2  27 
5  26 
1  69 

44 

81 


1 
2 
2,61 


2.23 
1.  Jl 


1.61 


61 

2.29 

91 

1   41 

3,79 

8  30 

68 

3,bt 

86 
1  62 

1,94 
3.25 

83 

3  22 

1  20 

-   56 


19 
84 
99 


1.15 
1.28 
3.70 

96 
2,72 
2.40 

80 
2.81 
2.07 


2.74 


1.75 
2.14 
1.16 
3.03 
2.79 
3.61 
.22 
2.72 
-.10 
1.67 
4.78 
1.64 
2.40 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

SURVEY  OF  CORPORME  PERroRMANCE;  »  QOAKTEH  H72— Cwrthmrt 


A2igH8t  IG,  1972 


ftofils 


Salts 


Company 


26 

quartet 

1972 

(million 

doHars) 


Ctl3l>(|» 

I  ram 

1971 

(percent) 


b  mtn. 

1972 

(million 

dollars') 


Change 

tiom 

1971 

(percent) 


2d 

ouarttf 

1972 

(million 


Margins 


Chang* 
troa 
1971 


6  mot. 

1972 

(million 


Change 
from 
1971 


2d 
quarter 
1972 


2d 
quarter 
1971 


tmillion  lyil         vmtniuii  «-•  »  •"■•'  -'    - 

donars)   (percent)      dottors)   (p«t«nt)   (percent)   (percent) 


Return 
com. 
eqy. 

12  mos. 

ending 

J«n«  3 


P  E 
July  31 


12  mos 

earnings 

per 

share 


CONGLOMERATES — Continuad 


''exlron 
V»hitlaker  (2), 


440.6 
157.  S 


IrdLSIry  composile 


4,882.S 


CONTAINERS 

American  Can... 

Ancftof  Hockt«g 

Bamis    

Srockway  Glaai       - 

Brown  (1)       .    .       

Continental  C»a       _ 

Crown  Cork  t  Seal- 

Manwnd  International 

Oortey  - 

Fadorai  Paper  Board 

Fifcraboard       

Iitlaad  Oontaiwr. 

Natienal  Can 

Owans-lllirKHt.    -. ■ 

StOB*  Containaf  


533.2 

36.1 

•  104.4 

%.  6 

63.4 

^73.6 

1   3.0 

139.5 

33.8 

59.9 

b3.  2 

53.8 

126.2 

411.1 

3as 


Industry  composite   . - - ^'  ^^*  ^ 

OiMGS 

(Ethical  propnetary,  medical  a«d  hospital 
suppiies; 

Abbatt  LaboratotiM     _ 

American  Home  Products... 

Amafican  Hosfita  I  Supply 

Amarican  SlefHizer - 

Bafd(C.  R.) 

Baxter  Laboratories 

Bectw.  Oidoi»ao«(S) 

Bristol-Meyers     .   • 

Carter  Wallace  (9) 

Cutter  Laboratories  ..       --- 

Intacnational  Chemical  &  Nuclear  (I) 

Jahnson  S  Joknson — 

NMtfall   

UBy(Eli) 

MaUinckrodi  Oiemical  Wwll - 

Wanon  Laboratories  (6) -- 

Merck  - 

Miles  Laboratories 

Pfcer _ 

Bcfcardson-Merrell  (6)  

»a*ins(A.H). 

Herer-AncheiB, — 

Schering-Plough  

Seafle  (Ca.) - ■ 

Saitti  Kline  t  Frenc* • 

S<|uibb  — 

SMing  Drug.  .  . 

Sybion 

Uptotin ■ 

Warner-Lambert — 

WiU  Ross(9)..  

Wilson  Phaii»aceu!iC3!  i  Cbemical 


124.2 
395.9 
167.6 

22.2 
24  0 
67,3 
74.3 
2%.  6 
40.  6 
23.2 

la.  2 

3317 
71.8 

2C3.  7 
29.  3 
17.2 

234,5 
74   6 

250.6 

113.0 
■10.8 
.^17 

112,  3 
1.5.9 
90.3 

224.1 

172.1 
S9  -i 
132.  : 
365.0 
42.4 
118 


Industry  composite, .  

[LECTRICAL,  ELECTRONICS 

(He.vy  equipment,  controls,  components, 
radio  and  TV  sets   etc) 

Admiral.  

Ambec  Industries. 

AMP  

Automatic  HadJO  Vanutactunng  (3) 

Bendix  ;3)    - - 

Bunkei-Rame 

Burndv        — ■ 

Conrac  

Corning  3las$  Works — 

Grouse- Hinds. 

CTS..      .  .   - 

Cutlef-H«mme< 

l>amon  (4)    ,.  ..... — 

E-Systems  ,  . ....... 

Eciilin  Manufacturing  (4) 


Emerson  Eiectrc  (3) — 

Fairchild  Camera  &  Instrument 

fotboro  — — 

Geiiei,ri  Electoc. — '■■ 

Generjl  .nst/ument  (10) - 

Cienerai  Si^jnal - 

jlobe- Union. .      -- 

Guiion  industrtesClO) - 

Ha/eirne.     

Hewlett-Packard  (2) - 

Honeywell — — — 

i-i  -t  imperial — — — 

en  I  on  SerMce . 

^SHi  j.egler 

Leeds  4  NorthrupfT) 


4.019.7 


3  858.  1 

a  284.8 


21.2 
3.1 


15 
-27 


39.2 


13 
-4 


4.8 
1.5 


4.3 

2.4 


n.i 

8.0 


10      8. 92a  4 


167.  S 


-5 


314.7 


-4 


3.6 


4.1 


9.8 


11 

9S3.8 

in 

167.8 

1? 

20&1 

111.6 

72 

113.4 

10 

1,077,6 

lb 

243.2 

8 

270.9 

21 

S7.9 

61 

116.8 

14 

101,9 

i; 

108.5 

2? 

230.  =. 

b 

804.8 

u 

60.  S 

8 
13 
13 

9 
13 

8 

5 
28 

64 
16 
13 
15 
12 
11 


18.1 
5.4 
2.7 
4.1 

.7 
24.0 
8.6 
8.8 
L5 
2.1 
2.0 
2.3 
3.9 

2a  1 


11 
11 

60 

13 

154 

18 

12 

2 

6 

65 

78 

54 

27 

3 

S2 


24.1 
9.7 
4.9 

7.4 

.9 

36.4 

15.4 

17.5 

2.5 

3.6 

3.4 

3.7 

5.S 

31.9 

1.4 


5 
3 

32 

11 

121 

17 

9 

2 

14 

64 

123 

49 

6 

6 

64 


3.1 
6.3 
2.6 
7,3 
1,1 
4,2 
6,5 
6,3 
4,7 


3.4 
6.3 
1.8 
6.6 
.5 
3.9 
6.7 
6.6 
5.4 
3,4 
2.4 
3.0 
3.0 
5.0 
1.8 


6  5 

13.0 

7.5 

12.7 

3.7 

10.2 

13.8 

12.5 

13,4 

9,0 

8.8 

5.8 

13.5 

lai 

5.0 


12      4.  654. 9 


11 


10S.0 


14 


168L6 


12 


4,3 


4.2 


9.7 


15 

9 
17 
13 

.9 

10 
12 
15 
-J 
31 
IS 
10 
13 
10 
26 
16 


U 
23 
3 
U 
13 

1,"" 
13 
13 
0 


244,5 

835.4 

322.5 

41.5 

46,8 

135.1 

NA 

577.6 

79,6 

44,8 

78.6 

663.2 

las.  1 

438.4 

30. 1 

457,4 

152.9 

487.8 

233.5 

84.0 

92,4 

260  3 

128.2 

1S4,8 

1210 

314,9 

173  ^ 

251,  ,' 

725.  5 

83.6 

2^3 


13 
11 
19 
13 
22 
15 
NA 

8 
18 

3 
30 
18 
13 
17 
10 
28 
15 
15 

8 
11 
12 

9 
17 
21 

a 

10 
12 
10 
17 
12 
IS 
-7 


8.5 

38.1 

8.4 

1.6 

1.8 

5.7 

5.1 

2a  6 

4.0 

.9 

1.8 

31.3 

2.9 

29.7 

1.5 

3.6 

35,1 

3.2 

2a9 

7.0 

5l4 

3.6 

19.4 

9.9 

19.7 

17.4 

116 

5.1 

12.7 

28.8 

1.8 

.2 


184 

14 

29 

15 

15 

9 

34 

16 

3 

-44 

-IB 

17 

21 

28 

14 

34 

17 

15 

11 

3 

20 
14 
30 
18 
5 
13 
9 
15 
22 
13 
IS 
39 


17.7 

82.9 

15.8 

2.6 

3.3 

11.0 

NA 

35.2 

6.0 

1.9 

14 

61.8 

5.8 

65.8 

13 

5.7 

618 

6.9 

415 

17.0 

12.0 

ia4 

37.3 
19.1 
21.3 
30.7 
30.9 

9.8 
24.3 
59.3 

4.0 
.2 


132 
14 
34 
22 
15 
20 

NA 

-a 

-9 
-24 

-1 
25 
30 
27 
12 
29 
16 
21 
11 
16 
20 
5 
30 
16 
9 
14 
9 
11 
24 
13 
142 

-52 


6,8 
9,6 
5.0 
7.1 
7.1 
8.4 


9 
9 
8 
7 
4 
2 
0 

14  6 

6.2 

.^  9 

15.0 

4.3 

8.3 

6.2 

13  3 

9  4 

14.6 

15.1 

11.8 

7,8 

7,9 

5,8 

9,6 

7,9 

4.3 

1.7 


2,8 

9,2 

4.5 

8,9 

7.4 

7.9 

5,7 

6,7 

10,9 

6,5 

6,4 

9  3 

3.6 

12.8 

6.0 

19  7 

14.9 

4.1 

8.2 

6,5 

12.1 

9  9 

12.9 

15.2 

12.1 

7.7 

8.2 

5.4 

9.2 

7.8 

4.2 

1.2 


12.7 
29.9 
10.8 
12.0 
15.0 
117 
111 
116 
12.5 

9.6 
14.0 
18.4 
11  3 
21.2 
9.7 
33  8 
28.5 
112 
16.0 
15,0 
23.0 
22.9 
26.2 
38.2 
22.9 
19.2 
29.3 
12.8 
15.0 
15.4 
14.4 

1.2 


13      7, 857. 1 


13 


360.7 


1> 


717.9 


17 


9.0 


8.6 


119 


12 


13 


1? 
11 
12 
« 

18 

a 

16 

n 

y 

N,4 

13 

18 

9 

a 

17 


u 


33 
37 
52 
27 
54 
62 
40 
28 
11 
18 
17 
60 
40 
46 
43 
b3 
45 
21 
30 
23 
33 
20 
48 
36 
20 
32 
31 
21 
39 
31 
31 
90 


37 


2,19 
.66 


1.7« 


2  72 
2,77 
t   »j 

2  U 
,60 

2,70 
1  49 

3  04 
1  58 

N4 

1  "M 

2  21 
1,72 
3.72 

,62 


2.44 


2,44 

3.04 

.96 

1.35 

.72 

,73 

1,18 

2,27 

1  30 

1  45 

1  20 

2  03 
1  97 
1  62 
1  79 

95 
1  87 
2.75 
1,45 
3.12 
1.70 
1  42 
2,54 
2.80 
3,21 
3.03 
1.12 
1.58 
3.02 
2,98 
1,38 
.06 

"1.92 


107,3 
37./ 
7tO 
110 

477  5 

7 

226  4 

18 

1.7 

243 

4.0 

NM 

1,6 

,5 

12,7 

10 

1,76 
1.07 
2.26 
-,25 
117 
.29 
1,59 

24 
26 
28 
14 

72.7 
1415 

219 
920  7 

9 
23 
32 
12 

I.l 

11 

.2 

110 

NM 
37 

NM 
48 

2.2 

111 

.3 

27.8 

228 
32 

NM 
42 

10 

10,7 

1,6 

11 

NM 
9.8 

2  t 

10 

20,0 

-3,4 

11,3 

14 

45 

NM 

15 

64.7 
24.2 
14.8 
150  0 

7 
4 

125.7 
47  9 

11 
6 

13 
1.2 

122 
23 

5.7 
14 

221 
34 

5,0 
5,1 

2.4 
4.3 

5,2 
10,2 

39 
24 

26 

28  7 

2' 

.6 

29 

1.1 

28 

3,9 

3.8 

12,0 

20 

5,88 

1  23 

2.40 

166 

1.09 

.58 

.99 

.16 

.87 

2.55 

-,6l 

1,14 

2,71 

,66 

2.20 

2,  "79 

11 

316.  7 

14 

12.2 

12 

25.4 

17 

8,1 

8  '.' 

10.6 

40 

214 
27  3 

15 
29 

42.9 
51  7 

11 
32 

1.4 
14 

19 
68 

17 
4.7 

28 
80 

6.  1 
19 

5   9 
6.8 

12.  8 
17.1 

19 
16 

70  8 

18 

137.9 

19 

2.5 

31 

4.9 

53 

15 

12 

9,8 

19 

21.3 
40.5 
^6  0 

15 

41.2 

16 

1.8 

33 

11 

33 

15 

7.4 

23,  5 

62 

_1 

72.6 

-9 

.7 

17 

1.3 

14 

1,9 

1,6 

10,1 

8 

29 

48  1 

32 

1.5 

26 

10 

24 

5.9 

6.1 

27.9 

39 

10  4 

_2 

18  9 

-7 

.2 

60 

.2 

46 

1.6 

1,0 

1,1 

48 

15.0 
194  2 

17 
15 

26.4 
382.3 

It 
13 

.7 
16.2 

15 
11 

2.1 
3L7 

31 
11 

4,7 
13 

4,8 
8,6 

17,3 
21,6 

17 
35 

52.2 
37.7 

555.7 

70  0 

4 

-8 

10 

103.2 

76.5 

4  773  7 

5 

-3 

8 

1.5 

.7 

1215 

NM 

-64 

8 

12 
1.9 

225.0 

NM 
-45 

10 

2,8 

1,8 
4,8 

NM 
4,7 
4,8 

-4,5 
5.2 
17,5 

NM 
26 
23 

7 

14a  3 

7 

1.7 

45 

2.9 

55 

2.4 

1,8 

3.7 

42 

79.8 

311 
21.8 

14  1 

47 
34 

156.5 

77  n 

46 
26 

15 
.3 

40 
68 

6.5 

1.0 

47 
22 

4,4 
.7 

4,6 

,5 

15.3 
9,3 

24 
16 

40  b 

15 

.1 

NM 

1.0 

NM 

.6 

NM 

1.9 

69 

95 

'5    " 

68 

.1 

NM 

.1 

NM 

,7 

NM 

-,5 

NM 

-,  06 

117.3 

510  0 

24 

214  3 

20 

8.6 

58 

14.8 

45 

7,3 

5,7 

111 

69 

1,04 

10 

96e  2 

8 

114 

64 

24.7 

62 

16 

1,8 

11,0 

38 

97.4 

52.1 

153.7 

28.6 

11 

!>*,  2 

U 

4.5 

21 

14 

17 

4.6 

4,2 

11.7 

19 

2.  ib 

12 

ioa9 

a 

^1 

6 

4.3 

4 

4.0 

4.2 

114 

15 

2.32 

13 

295.1 

12 

4.1 

NM 

7  3 

NM 

16 

NM 

16.3 

19 

.51 

14 

55.5 

25 

1.6 

96 

14 

16« 

5.6 

13 

7.7 

21 

1.52 

August  16,  1972 
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Profits 


Salea 


Margins 


Company 


2d 

quarter 

1972 

(miUiM 

dollars) 


(Aaiue 
fnmi 
1971 

(percent) 

6  mos, 

1972 

(million 

dollars) 

Change 

from 

1971 

(percent) 

2d 

quarter 

1972 

(million 

dollars) 

Change 

from 

1971 
(percent) 

f  mos  Change  2d  2d 

1972  trom  quarrer  quarter 

(million  1971  1972  1971 

dollars)  (percent)  (percent)  (percent) 


Return 
com, 

CQV, 
1 2  mos. 
f nain| 

.ij ne  i 


12  mos, 

earnings 
P  E  tti 

.!  uiv  31  Kt^^re 


ELECTRICAL,   ELECTRON iCS-^-Contmued 

Heavy  equipment,   controls,   components, 
radio  and  TV  sets,   etc, j— Continued 

Magnavox 'Jf! 

i^«llory(P,R,) ,,5-; 

McGidA-tdison '■*•* 

Microooi        --- ?i-J 

Micrc^sve  Associates  (3) '»•• 

Motorcla           - ^••' 

National  Semiconductor  (7) 171c 

North  American  Phillips '''•• 

Oaklnmjsrnes ^*-J 

Ohio  brass oii  1 

prn                                           JIta.  I 

Raytheon A'k 

Robertshaw  Controb *J-' 

Rucker          '•■; 

Sangamo  tiecttic "•» 

Sony  (2)      - ii;-! 

Sperry  Rand(9) -  ♦g-J 

Squire  D - """I 

Standard  kollsman  Industries J** 

TektroniM7) *|-* 

Tele>(9)     - 'l»-J 

Teias  Instruments i^% 

TRW *f^l 

Varian  (3).. ?Z.5 

VLN                              '*•" 

Westinghouse  Electric ^'?5I'? 

Zenith  Radio.. - ^*°-^ 

Industry  composite W,  557.0 


FOOO 

Baheil  goods  canned  and  packaged  foods,  dairy 
products,  meat,  condiments,  etc.) 

American  Bakeries     .   '6.3 

American  Crystal  Sugar  (9) '  22.6 

American  Mane  Products ^4.  b 

Amstar  (5) _.._ 169.3 

Beatrice  (Foods  (10) bt/.  i 

Borden ^79-5 

CPC  International 40b,  B 

Campbell  Soup  (5) '"■ ' 

Campbell  Taggart - "■  ^ 

Castle  &  Cooke(9) '  1*^6 

DelMonle  (7) 237.7 

Deltown  Foods - ,J6-° 

DiGiorgio..... '24.9 

Fairrriont  foods  (10) ?ff 

feUeialt?) ?5,6 

General  Foods(9) ''04 •  3 

General  Host '  '33,4 

General  Mills  (7) 333.6 

Gerber  Products  (9).. _ o9.  8 

Great  Western  United  (7) o'- = 

Green  Giant  (9) 'l  = 

Greyhound     '"«•? 

Heinz  (H  J)  (8) 3513 

Hdme  Products '°-^ 

Hershey  Foods ,f'-° 

Hormcl  (George  A.)  (2) 162. 2 

Interstate  Brands.. ^'-f 

lov»a  Beet  Processors  (2) 5  , 

Koebler.. ,J;-f 

Kellogg 19'- 

Kraftco "5,1 

Mayer  (Oscar)(2) ''6,0 

Nabisco ^55,5 

Needham  Packing  (9) ■'■  °9-  f 

Peter  Paul ,''1 

Plll5bury(7)   'S.b 

Ralstcn  Purina  i3; l//-° 

Rath  PaclMng  (3).  . 69,4 

Russell  Stover  Candies  (4).. 1  f  ' 

Seabrook  Foods  (10)  . 21.5 

Slaley(A.t.)Manulacturing(3) ,,?;, 

Standard  Brands .J, 

StokelyVan  Camp  (7) 811 

5#in  (2) 810- 5 

Tasty  Baking 214 

Tropicaiia  Products  (4) ,,i'i 

United  Brands...    4?2.  7 

United  Foods  (10) ill 

Wilson-Smclair   '??■  ^ 

Wtigley  (William)  Jr 56.6 


I  ndustry  composite -  IP.  306.  2 

GENERAL  MACHINERY 

(Machinery  tools,  industrial  machinery,  metal 
fabricators,  etc  ) 

Acme-Cleveland  (3) 

American  Chain  4  Cable 

Aro(l) 

Associated  Spring. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


24  9 
45,9 
10,6 
38,3 


10 

311.6 

19 

91.1 

5 

351.3 

a 

91.8 

.39 

20.4 

?8 

530.3 

66 

31.8 

17 

3119 

13 

48.9 

-7 

j5.  8 

9 

1  S50.0 

:4 

738.4 

14 

84.7 

13 

310 

18 

42.4 

27 

372,9 

21 

I  049. 5 

15 

:53.  3 

49 

44.8 

21 

919 

-21 

312 

22 

452.1 

11 

(<20.5 

11 

104.0 

!2 

34,3 

S 

2,436.5 

32 

3210 

13    2a  455.  2 


-2 

-1 

U 


6 
7 
t, 

12" 
8 
6 

15 
7 

15 

286 
20 

C 
-5 
28 

4 
22 

3 
-1 

4 

3 
26 

5 

9 

6 

16 

9 

-3 

2 

4 

3 

-1 

19 

2 

7 

8 

8 

6 

13, 
15 
17 
15 
12 


1   1 


176,3 

49,8 

67,4 
326,2 
4612 

06.6 
790.7 
570.4 
161.6 
28a  0 
4615 

317 
235,4 
180,0 
136,0 
2612 
2614 
6511 
140,3 
1116 
159.6 
355,5 
fell, 8 

40,8 
195,6 
344,7 
1511 
595,9 

SIO 
551,3 
554,9 
343,0 
5710 
136,3 

318 
355.1 
866,2 

:40  1 

36.2 

39.4 

169.9 

604,2 

160.2 

573,0 

44,7 

518 

826,0 

42.7 

389.1 

103.9 


10    20.430.8 


9 
9 

24 
21 


419 
84.6 
19.7 
76,5 


8 

23 
4 

4 

32 
27 

73 
18 
14 

2 
10 
12 
17 
17 

6 
28 
19 
13 
22 
17 
-34 
18 


il 
26 


12 


4.3 
1.7 
12 
12 

.6 
117 

.7 
7.9 

.8 

.5 

4a  1 

119 

17 
.2 

1.0 
14.5 
17.9 

11 
-19 

4.2 

.7 

11.8 

20.8 

1,2 

1,0 
516 

17 

465.6 


-37 
58 

16 
22 
32 
72 
32 
34 
91 

-12 

14 

7 

40 

-35 
36 
73 
35 
26 
NM 
88 

—60 
39 
14 

lie 
59 

14 
126 

22 


117 

13 

17.6 

19 

1.1 

21.8 

1.1 

119 

1.2 

1.1 

76.4 

21.1 

5.0 

.5 

1.8 

31.7 

41.7 

17.0 

-12 

7.1 

-.1 

216 

36,2 

1  b 

1.9 

95.4 

118 

884,6 


12 

3 

38 


5 

8 

12 

11 

13 

6 

8 

3 

293 

20 

-6 
20 
2 
21 
2 
4 
5 
5 

18 
6 
5 
6 
5 

13 
1 
-1 
2 
0 
1 
7 
15 

8 
8 
7 

7 

24 
14 

12 
15 
11 


.5 

.7 

,9 

4,9 

21,0 

118 

14,9 

14.7 

2,9 

7.0 

8.4 

.4 

2,6 

1.5 

1.7 

25.0 

-,1 

111 

4.7 

,3 

1.4 

16.3 

16.7 

.6 

16 

.8 

1,1 

1,4 

1,0 

14,6 

215 

4,0 

12,3 

,4 

,6 

4,8 

117 

-1.4 

1.0 

,6 

1.4 

111 

14 

7.9 

8 

2.4 

6.2 

.7 

9 

5.6 


2%,  6 


5 
0 

22 
22 


1.7 


—18 
105 

-  19 
11 

9 
5 
11 
16 
298 
6 

17 
28 
66 

-7 

NM 

19 

1 

-  90 
90 

9 

15 

11 

-27 

-76 

-21 

NM 

24 

12 

14 

-29 

10 

-21 

-13 

53 

11 

NM 

4 

26 

30 

11 

16 

17 

12 

21. 

42 

10 

-66 


1.0 
1,5 
1,7 
7.3 
4  3.4 
33,0 
219 


11,5 

117 

6 

4,3 

14 

12 

54.0 

-.3 

211 

9.6 

•   8 

4,2 

24.7 

215 

1.3 

11 

11 

1.9 

2.9 

1.8 

26.8 

47.4 

.7 

25,5 

,8 

1.8 

7,6 

219 

-10 

4,  ! 

1,2 

.,4 

20,2 

4.1 

15.6 

1.7 

4  4 

12 

1.3 

1.1 

16 


569,8 


-27 
71 
13 

12 
30 
63 
52 
33 
182 
27 
;2 

44 
-15 
37 
71 
23 
32 

NM 
44 

NM 
36 

NM 
41 
20 
45 


23 


62 
16 

-  26 
22 

9 
5 

-  12 
15 

326 
5 

13 

31 

1 

251 

-9 

NM 

23 

1 

-68 

63 

5 

17 


-63 

-27 

81 

23 

10 

11 

-32 

7 

-23 

-11 

44 

11 

NM 

1 2 

41 

-31 

11 

9 

2 

18 

25 

54 


-81 

12 


19 
17 

5.0 
4  6 
t„7 
<  9 
3.9 
4  6 
11 
18 
4.3 
19 
6.4 
1.0 
4   4 

8. ; 

3,6 
11,3 
NM 
17 
17 
5.0 
4.8 
12 
16 
4.2 
17 


5.0 

17 
4.5 
4.2 
6.0 

16 
4.9 
4,0 
1.8 
11 
4.1 
11 
5.4 
1,7 
3,7 
5,9 
3,2 
10,3 
NM 
6.2 
7.2 
4  4 
4,  7 
1,2 
2,6 
19 
1.6 


1S.C 
14 
113 
17.4 
11,0 
10.8 
113 

11.  7 
11.2 

4  9 

14.8 

114 

11.3 

4.4 

■;.3 

30.7 

8,3 

.4.2 

-44.2 

L.  5 

5,6 

12,  u 
17,6 

2.0 

b.6 

11,  5 

15.7 


4.4 


4.1 


113 


6 
3,0 
17 
19 
13 
12 
17 
5.3 
15 
5.2 
15 
15 
11 
1.6 
13 
4,  I 
NM 
16 
6.7 

.4 
10 
13 
4.7 
3.2 
3,2 

.4 
1.6 

.4 
2,2 
7.6 
19 
?  3 

i.i 

,6 
4,3 
16 
3,2 
NM 
13 
18 
1.7 
12 
10 
1.0 
17 
18 
1.4 
10 


1,5 
10 
17 
3,4 
^,  A 
3,  7 
6,4 
3,  1 
1,5 
16 
15 
11 
1.4 
1,6 
4,7 
,4 
5,6 
6,7 
3  7 
L3 
12 
5,0 
10 
4.4 
1,7 
2,1 
NM 
1.9 


7. 
2. 

3.4 
<  1 

.8 
4.  7 
1.7 
18 

.9 
7,9 
2,7 

3,  i 
2,8 
,9 
15 
12 
1.2 
3,2 

117 


-2,5 
5  8 
10,3 
10  1 
18,2 
9,3 
11,9 
10,9 
13,9 

10^  0 
11,8 
12,  1 

8,2 

^  I 

u'.s 

8  1 
19,2 
16.8 

4.8 

10.1 

14  5 
11.3 
IC.I 
12  7 

12  1 
9.4 

115 

18 

21.9 

13  0 

15  0 

16  7 

20  C 
16  5 
10  4 
15  8 

-12,7 

21  5 


10  4 

5   4 

14,4 

7.  0 


8,9 
14  9 
25,6 
-    4 

17  7 

8.  r 

14.7 


19 


10 


111 


9 

165 

1.7 

127 

16 

1.5 

4.0 

s 

99 

.9 

37 

10 

1.1 

18 

8 

31 

1.4 

24 

7.9 

7.5 

119 

7 

4 

11 

4 

4,5 

5,2 

17 

It 

18 
19 

13 
24 

40 

65 

!l 

14 
12 
20 
13 
19 
26 
30 

26 
NM 
iz 
j4 
48 


13 
20 


28 


NM 
13 
8 
9 
18 
13 
13 
16 
16 
14 


19 

9 
11 
13 


11 

11 


14 

i 
i 

14 
18 

15 
12 
13 
16 
6 


20 
NM 


A 

52 

NM 

13 
14 

14 


27 

15 
13 

15 


1,77 
1,77 
-r.  27 


1  54 
!   U 

2  98 

:* 

2  99 

;  13 
1  93 

1   76 

2.49 

2.12 

24 

64 

1  U 
.    94 

;  50 

-4  c; 

:  33 

19 

3.59 

1.93 

34 

64 

2  21 
1  87 


102 


-  45 
2.34 
1.20 
175 
2.52 
2.09 
2.36 
1.71 
2  55 
1  31 
1  9- 

1  b« 
.    .4 

:  62 
i.22 

1.23 
2.33 
^,41 
85 
2,10 
1-63 

2  80 

1  i2 
i   52 

2  38 
I  89 
2.13 
2.04 
1  57 

3  41 
1  99 
3.42 
^.09 

i.;b 
3.12 

1   81 

-''■^] 

il 


68 

.5! 
.86 
.  17 
.31 
.42 
26 


,M 


,66 

1,39 
1.76 
127 


28:)02 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — SENATE 

SURVFY  OF  CORPORATE  PERFORMANCE:  2D  QUARTER  1972— Continual 


August  16,  1972 


PfMnS 


S«l«s 


2d 

quarter 

1972 

(millKiii 

dollars) 


Chai«i 
irra 

1971 
(percent) 


6  moJ. 
1972 

(million 
ilolUrs) 


Chaace 

from 

1971 

(percer)t) 


2d 

quarter 

1972 

(million 


M«r|int 


Chaage 
trem 
1971 


dollars)    (percent) 


6  mot.  Chaaie  2d  2d 

1972  fretn  quarter  quarter 

(million  1971  1972  1971 

dollars)  (percent)  (percent)  (percent) 


Return 

com. 

eqy, 

12  mos. 

ending 

June  3 


12  mos. 

-•■Miats 

P-E  per 

July  31  share 


GENERAi.  MACHINERY— Continued 

(M«chfner»  tools,    industrial   machmery,   metal 
fihrteitors.   ate) — Contiaued 

BaOcock  S  #ikoii   .       

Baker  J.l  Took(3)       

Balden         - -- 

B»own  i  Sha/pe  Vjnutictafmi — 

Brunswick  - -- 

Battalo  Forged)  

Ckicago  Pnewaatic  Tool — -- 

Cincinnati  MSKron — 

(^fer  Industries     — 

Croirpton  i  Roowles 

Dorr- Oliver .. . — 

Dover - — 

Dresser  Industries  (2) 

Emlurt 

E»-Cell-0(1) _ 

Fojtor  Wheelar — — 

G»rdaer-Oen»or. 

Gl/lock,      — 

General  Cable — — - — - 

Giddings  &  Lewis 

Hillbudon 

Hawme        — — 

Inger^oll-Rand. .    -   

Jov  Manulacturing(3) ~ 

Letsona — 

MolteU  ..  

Midland- Hoss..  — 

N>lional-Studard(3) 

Otis  Elevator, 

Pittsburgh  Forgings_ 

Pneumo  Dynamics  (I) 

Roper - 

Schlumberger 

Scovill  Manutaeturing 

Sanptai  Wire  1  Cable    

Smith  Intl.  Industries 

Stawart-Wsrnar  .  

Triaagle  Indujtries 

USM(IO)    

Warnar  i  Swaiey 

W«a«  United 

White  Consolrfaled-- 

Industry  composite. 

METALS   ANO  MINING 
(Nonterrous  metals,  coal   iron  ore.  etc  > 


^M  6 

\ 

481  :; 

2 

7.6 

16 

11.2 

12 

3.2 

2.7 

7.5 

IS 

1,79 

314 
30  b 

58 

77.0 

61 

2.7 

51 

5.0 

38 

7.0 

7.3 

17.0 

27 

2,01 

'.3 

60.0 

15 

1.4 

33 

2.5 

42 

4.4 

3.8 

14.0 

12 

2,1? 

14  9 

15 

27  4 

1 

0 

-93 

0 

NM 

I 

1.4 

.3 

NM 

.06 

173.3 
13  8 

37 

315.  1 

27 

L5 

56 

1S.8 

56 

4.9 

4.3 

13.9 

25 

1.67 

13 

27.5 

-9 

5 

-34 

1.2 

-30 

3.3 

5.2 

11.9 

12 

2.43 

bQ  0 

29 

17.9 

15 

3.8 

9 

6.9 

5 

7.6 

9.0 

8.4 

18 

2.42 

64  2 

11 

123.2 

5 

.2 

-51 

-1 

NM 

.4 

.9 

0 

NM 

,01 

Si.  3 

—  4 

110.0 

4 

3.2 

a 

5.9 

45 

5.8 

3.7 

7.9 

15 

1,55 

32.  9 

73 

63.  b 

79 

1.1 

155 

2.1 

162 

3.4 

2.4 

8.9 

16 

1,58 

24  S 

11} 

47.4 

12 

.8 

128 

1.6 

121 

3.3 

1.8 

14.5 

16 

1-30 

43  1 

90.5 

5 

3.4 

4 

5.7 

6 

7.8 

7.4 

17.6 

19 

2,94 

222.7 
69  1 

P 

425.4 

10 

9.5 

12 

116 

9 

4.3 

4.3 

16.7 

16 

2,41 

17 

135.0 

17 

3.1 

6 

6.4 

15 

4.5 

5.0 

10.8 

11 

2,95 

68.2 

_7 

132.0 

-11 

1.8 

-32 

3.6 

-27 

2.7 

3.7 

4.0 

20 

% 

131. S 
54.8 

2 

261.5 

12 

1.8 

-1 

3.3 

17 

1.3 

1.3 

11.3 

9 

2,19 

101   1 

8 

6.8 

8 

11.2 

7 

12.4 

12.2 

14.2 

20 

1  31 

15 

49.3 

15 

1.2 

16 

2.1 

14 

4.5 

4.4 

10.7 

12 

1,75 

95  3 

-10 

180.0 

-3 

4.2 

-37 

7.9 

-27 

4.3 

6.4 

10.7 

12 

1,10 

11  5 

18 

25.2 

-8 

-1.0 

NM 

-1.8 

NM 

NM 

NM 

-12.1 

NM 

-1,50 

1  327  9 

_4 

614.6 

-3 

IS.  8 

19 

2t3 

19 

4.8 

3.9 

15.9 

29 

3.46 

83  2 

4 

155.4 

4 

39 

-10 

8.5 

U 

4.7 

5.5 

12.7 

9 

1  45 

225  8 

10 

430.8 

10 

18.4 

6 

34.8 

6 

8.2 

8.5 

14.5 

16 

3.92 

82  9 

16 

NA 

NA 

3.3 

.7 

8.0 

4 

3.9 

4.9 

12.0 

12 

3.24 

■  61  2 

11 

31.8 

-12 

.4 

25 

.8 

23 

2.5 

1.8 

-2.4 

NM 

41 

32   i 

61.  2 

8 

1.3 

24 

2.2 

18 

3.9 

3.5 

9.3 

8 

1.66 

72  0 

14 

133.9 

9 

2.2 

-12 

3.6 

-25 

3.0 

4.0 

3.6 

19 

.81 

37  3 

13 

74.3 

13 

.9 

-24 

1.7 

-31 

2.3 

3.4 

5.4 

53 

.81 

194  9 

15 

333.7 

19 

6.7 

7 

14.7 

10 

3.5 

3.7 

10.6 

13 

3.21 

'•  '2  3 

44  2 

17 

.7 

1 

1.2 

12 

2.9 

3.0 

8.7 

11 

1.52 

I  76   ' 

17 

143.  3 

U 

.1 

-66 

.3 

-59 

.2 

.6 

2.0 

16 

.31 

77  9 

18 

148.6 

12 

2.0 

62 

4.0 

41 

2.6 

1.9 

10.1 

12 

2.72 

'  208  9 

20 

403.7 

19 

16.4 

25 

30.8 

23 

7.9 

7.7 

15.0 

44 

5.21 

131  9 

10 

252.1 

12 

4.4 

36 

8.0 

35 

3.3 

2.7 

11.7 

13 

2.07 

il   3 

1 

22.7 

21 

-.3 

NM 

-.9 

NM 

NM 

NM 

-6,5 

NM 

-1  £6 

'  25  1 

25 

47  9 

23 

1.5 

28 

2.6 

?8 

6.0 

5.6 

11  8 

?4 

1^3 

50  4 

20 

98.4 

19 

3.1 

31 

5.6 

39 

6.1 

5.6 

U.9 

13 

2.80 

46  1 

9 

87.3 

7 

.8 

3 

1.5 

6 

1.6 

1.7 

5.2 

13 

1.17 

'  119  8 

6 

245.1 

8 

l.« 

32 

4.2 

10 

1.3 

1.1 

2.0 

18 

40  3 

27 

"5.  .' 

19 

1.3 

6« 

2.1 

46 

3.1 

2.4 

4.0 

31 

52  6 

43 

1C3.  1 

45 

-.5 

NM 

.2 

NM 

NM 

>NM 

.7 

61 

09 

199.6 

1 

3715 

0 

8.9 

13 

15.4 

7 

4.4 

4.0 

14.4 

11 

!.f4 

3.710.3 

la 

6.929.6 

10 

157.7 

13 

29<6 

13 

4.3 

4.2 

19.0 

19 

2.C3 

Aluminum  Co.  ol  America 

American  Meta*  Climax 

American  Smelt   &  Retnime- 

Anaconda.    ...    ..         ..   -.- 

Atlas  Consolidated  S  De»e4opment 

Brush  Wellman 

Ceno  

Cleveland-Clilts  Iron 

Coppei  Range..     

baftern  Gas  &  Fuel 

FsBsteei    

GuM  Resources  4  Cnemical ... 

njpira'iton  Consoiidatea  Copper 

Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Cnemicai . 

KawecKi  Beryico  Industries 

Kennecott  Coppei  . 

Martin  Marietta  Aiuminuin... 

Molybdenum  of  Ameiica. 

North  Ameiican  Coal _ 

Phelps  Dodge 

Prttston.. 

Reynolds  "irtetals „ 

St.  Joe  Mineiah.       .    


447  9 

218.1 

206.7 

258.7 

18.9 

15.2 

153.3 

129.7 

24.  - 

80.9 

19.2 

'33.2 

19.8 

276.5 

17.7 

1  285,  0 

49.0 

10.9 

25.6 

207,4 

138,3 

305.3 

61.6 
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1 
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3- 
51 
13 

-4 

-20 

4 

10 

13 

3 

1 

10 

-7 

-16 

32 

41 

0 

-2 

1 

21 


865.4 

420.4 

417,0 

506.3 

39.4 

31.5 

291.1.  0 

43.7 

*.  2 

178.7 

37.7 

63.9 

37.7 

504.8 

34.6 

557.2 

101.1 

20.6 

48.5 

389.7 

330.3 

575.1 

122.0 


12 
3 
8 
3 

23 

54 

18 

7 

-5 

5 

8 

9 

14 

2 

12 

2 

-2 

12 

36 

3 

0 

0 

24 


20.6 

16.5 

12.2 

14.7 

5.7 

1.7 

6.6 

4.6 

0 

3.9 

.6 

1.3 

3.9 

8.5 

.5 

22.4 

.8 

1.0 

.9 

24.9 

5.7 

.7 

6.0 


-12 

5 

-39 

132 

-9 

61 

150 

-9 

MM 

-42 

521 

NM 

2 

-45 

6W 

-36 

-35 

4«7 

231 

6 

-49 

-88 

16 


40.4 
30.2 
24.8 
23.8 
11.8 

3.3 

9. 

6. 


11. 


.1 

.7 

.3 

.5 

.8 

1.5 

7.6 

10.9 

.9 

40.8 

2.2 

1.5 

1.9 

46.9 

15.7 

-3.2 

12.3 


-2 

-6 

-23 

218 

8 

69 

755 

2 

NM 

-38 

494 

832 

24 

-48 

267 

-41 

-23 

221 

137 

-7 

-41 

NM 

30 


4.6 
7.6 
5.9 
5.5 

30.  I 

10.8 
4.3 

15.5 
NM 
4,9 
3.1 
3.9 

19.7 
3.1 
3.0 
7.9 
1.5 
8.8 
3.7 

12.0 

4.1 

.2 

9.7 


5.7 
7.3 
9.9 
2.4 
33.9 
10.2 
2.0 
16.4 
3.9 
8,7 

,  3 

NM 

19.9 

5.6 

.4 

11.6 
2.0 
2.0 
1.6 

11.4 
8.0 
2.0 

10.1 


4.3 

9.0 

5.6 

.7 

45,1 

10.6 

3.6 

10.7 

-5.0 

6.9 

2.4 

-17.5 

14.2 

2.5 

0 

4.9 

1.5 

3.4 

8.1 

9.9 

11.9 

-2.0 

13.0 


industry  composite. 

MISCELLANEOUS   MANUFACTURING 


2, 914. 3 


5.665.5 


163.8 


-9 


301.1 


-11 


5.6 


6.2 


4.8 


ACF  Indu.fies.. - «'.  2  10  177.  ?  7  4.5 

AJ  leOustiiesO) 118  -2  -I^  2  12  4 

American  Giee<ii\gs  (10) '36.9  13  /9,7  8  2.1 

American  Medicat  I ntH4) 25.9  16  48,5  19  1.8 

American  Medieoip.   *6.B  10  %.3  17  2.3 

American  Seathig. 19.1  12  4  9  U  •« 

AMf                                                         241.2  35  449  9  36  13.9 

A msted  Industries  (3) «7. 4  17  156.9  12  4.2 

Apache                                   '30.6  21  58.1  21  1.3 

Armstront COT*: ::::::; w.i  25  33s.i  n  12.0 

Athlorie  Industries... - 40.5  25  -7.0  26  1.0 

Berven  Caipels 10.1  6  20.4  12  .6 

BinneyiSmith 12.0  8  20.6  9  1.4 

Black  4  Decker  Manufacturers  (3) 87.3  24  180.7  22  5.9 

Carborundum -  86.0  7  168.6  6  4.2 

Champion  Homa  Builders  O0'> 75.1  73  127  5  92  4.5 

ColWMn                                                          «.8  1  86.3  9  2.2 

fST"^';'^'':""^'*::::::;::::::::::::::  ^.\  lo  'i^'  ^  l\ 


40 
16 
52 
61 
25 

2 
39 
17 

2 
29 

9 
26 
10 
21 
26 
121 
22 
15 
17 


9.5 
.9 
6.2 
3.5 
5.4 
.5 

27.7 
5.6 
2.4 

22.7 
1.7 
1.2 
1.9 

13.7 
7.6 
7.6 
4.1 
5.6 

37.7 


23 

NM 

20 

46 

13 

70 

35 

6 

29 

37 

4 

33 
17 
22 
21 
171 
3* 
22 
21 


5.0 
3.0 
5.8 
7.1 
5.0 
1.9 
5.7 
4.8 
4.2 
6.8 
2.4 
6.1 
11.8 
6.8 
4.9 
5.9 
4.9 
4.8 
5.5 


3.9 

2.3 
4.3 
5.1 
4.4 
2.1 
5.6 
4.8 
5.0 
6.6 
2.8 
5.2 
11.5 
6.9 
4.2 
4.7 
4,1 
4.7 
5.1 


8.8 

8.7 
16.4 
14.9 

8.4 

7.7 
21.9 

8.2 
10.9 
11.0 

5.6 
18.6 
12.8 
17.7 

8.4 
49.3 
11.0 
13.1 

9.4 


19 
14 
12 
49 

6 

13 

9 

11 

NM 
19 
26 

NM 
11 
2« 

NM 
12 
35 
25 
13 
U 
18 

NM 
10 


2.41 

2.10 

1.44 

.35 

2.24 

2.33 

1,48 

5.20 

-2.23 

1.24 

.43 

-.79 

4.24 

.74 

.00 

1.78 

.31 

.64 

1.44 

3.42 

1.49 

-.72 

2.65 


IS 


14 
12 
51 
38 
15 
12 
21 
9 
10 
23 
10 
28 
20 
49 
16 
54 
34 
11 
14 


1.44 


3.14 
.34 
1.46 

1.18 
1.04 
1.45 
2.77 
3.93 
1.68 
1.59 
1.22 
.70 
2.80 
2.16 
4.04 
.40 
.97 
2.46 
1.66 
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Profit? 


Sales 


Company 


2d 
gurtor 

1972 
(million 

nollars) 


Change 

liom 

1971 

(percent) 


6  mos. 

1972 
(million 
collars) 


Chai<e 

from 

1971 

( percent) 


2d 

quarter 

1972 

(million 

dollart) 


Margins 


Change  6  mos.      Chaace  2d 

from  1972           from  quarter 

1971  (millioo            1971  1972 

(percent)  dollan)    (percent)  (percent) 


2d 
quarter 

1971 
(percent) 


Return 

com. 

eqy, 

12  mos, 

ending 

J  u  ne  3 


12  mot. 

earnings 

P-E  per 

July  31  share 


MISCELLANEOUS   MANUACTURING— Con. 

Focte  Winetal     - -   '^3.7 

FuQua  Irdustiies     r^i 

Geneiai  Developnent 37.4 

General  Retractones. JZ.  1 

Gen^ial  Steel  Industnes «.5 

Golden  West  Mobile  Horaei  (7) U.O 

Guerdon  Industries ?*•  7 

Hanimond  (9).         j'-' 

Hasbio  Industries.- lJ-8 

insiico                        -...-..- ....... -.--  1^,  ' 

Kiiscii(6);.':;''".'.".'iii.'-'.'.' ^j-j 

Kfoenler  Manufacturmf. _ ^\ 

L'onel  'g-7 

Ludlo*    .    -- *t 

Milton  B'adley ^- ' 

Mobile  Home  Industries  (4) 23-  ? 

Norton - 95-^ 

P.  &  F.  Industries ff-^ 

PhUips  Industries  (9) ».8 

Poloron  Products  (1) ■-■% 

Porlec Im- 
porter (H.  K.)l ,^-  8 

Pullman 1»^ 

Questor -3.  _ 

Redman  Industries  (9) 80.9 

Roblin  Industries   '  Vc  i 

Rockwell  fvlanutactuiing. »,  4 

Ronson .  — ^3.1 

Scott  &  Fetzer(l) ^-6 

Signode 70-^ 

Simmons =*•  J^ 

Skii ^-^ 

Skyline  (7) 38? 

SUnley  Works ^  % 

Stanrav Ij-f 

Sundstrand ;'-5 

Tonks    ..     '3.7 

Trans  Union '  75,9 

Tyler ,*a- 

U.S,  Industries... _ 397.3 

Universal  Oil  Products 132.5 

Vulcan  Materials. 70.6 

Winnebago  mdustiies  (10). »-S 

Industry  composite ---  4,20,4 

NONBANK  FINANCIAL 

/MuLilo&Caualty ''^S?-! 

CnMhrilt  Financial  (3) 25.  2 

Dial  Financial H.f 

INA «5.5 

Mariennan *••  3 

Transameiica '  4S2.9 

Industry  connosite. 2,044.  2 

OFFICE   EQUIPMENT,  CO^flPUTERS 

Addiessograph-Mulligraph  (5) 119.  4 

Apeco  (1) - 33.2 

Burrougtis '  ^52.0 

Control  Data 164.8 

Dennison  Manufacturing . 143.8 

Dictaiihone. 21.9 

Diebcld 38.3 

Hoffman  Electronics.     Vi,l 

Inteinationai  Business  Machines.... 2,364.E 

National  Cash  Register... 384.5 

Standard  Register. •-.-  2"^ 

Uarcc(3) «-6 

Veeder    ndustnes .... ,...-  I0.O 

V1CI0'  Comptometer 53.7 

Want  Laboratories  (6) 1^,9 

Xeron.  611.3 


Industry  composite. <.  183.3 

OIL 

(Cnida, integrated  domestic  ond  inteinationai) 

Aaiorada  Hoss '  311.0 

American  Petrofina . ... '2  3 

Apeo  Oil 31  8 

AsHand  Oil  (3) 439  9 

Atlantic  Richfield '  S40.  3 

Cities  Service 459.0 

Comn^ionwealth  Oil  Refininf 73.8 

Continental  Oil   . . '883.5 

Crown  Central  Petroleum.. *4. 6 

Getty  Oil  ...               ;:>«i.9 

Gull  Oil                                             M,  892.  0 

Kerr-McGee                                   .  _ 191- 0 

Maralfion  Oil '  293.  7 

^^esa  Petroleum •  20.  2 

Mississippi  Rivet                            '34.9 

Mobil  Oil 2,550.0 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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-14 
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19 
61 
26 
18 

17 
23 
21 
13 
33 
23 
24 
4 
20 
25 
24 
19 
14 
6 
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45.4 
191.7 
81.5 
81,2 
72.3 
20.5 
106.2 
41.1 

n.z 

164.  C 

39.3 

57.7 

33.7 

37.9 

96.2 

38.4 

4a9 

186.0 

38.9 

104.4 

25.5 

36.3 

U6.5 

369.7 

169.4 

142.9 

49.5 

150.3 

43.3 

101.7 

133.8 

165.3 

45.5 

161,8 

189.4 

37.5 

138.4 

21.5 

138,1 

72.2 

774.1 

210.  C 

125.6 

94,1 
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16 
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28 
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NM 
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16.7 
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11.9 

18.6 

35.1 

6.7 

8.4 

16.1 

3.0 

9.5 

1.3 

6.1 

10.0 

21.9 

25.6 

12.8 

4.6 

24  6 

14.6 

9.3 

10.8 

38.5 

11.7 

U.O 

3.5 

9.3 

14,9 

21.0 

18.0 

.1 

13.6 

35.9 


17      8,056.6 
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207.9 


371.6 


4.9 


4.5 


11.6 


4 

2,112.3 

11 

49.1 

12 

28.8 

21 

778.15 

9 

87.6 

19 

956.1 

4 
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21 
11 
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3.0 
l.t 

23.6 
6.2 

21.0 
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10 
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33 


72.7 
5.2 
2.9 
46.3 
13  fc 
39,5 
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33 
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4 
9 
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4,5 

n.t 
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^8 

12  9 
4.3 


3.1 

10.3 
12.0 

7.8 
13.3 

3.8 


11.6 
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12 


102.7 


23 


180.2 


25 


4.0 


4.5 


11.2 
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221.3 

17 
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472.6 
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1 

23,9 

-16 

53.2 

-15 

b.  1 

6,2 

6.9 

10 

3.69 

IS 

139.7 

14 

2.6 

-51 

5.1 

-44 

3.6 

8.2 

7.2 

13 

.80 

14 

1   724  i 

14 

39.7 

4 

82.3 

7 

4.5 

5.0 

9.6 

9 

2.92 

C 

88  C 

-6 

0 

NM 

.2 

-87 

NM 

1.5 

-1.6 

NM 

-.47 

3 

741  8 

4 

10.  7 

-66 

33.1 

-48 

2.8 

8.6 

6.6 

15 

4.70 

3  480  0 

5 

107,  1 

-29 

246.0 

-17 

5.7 

8.1 

9.3 

9 

2.46 

16 

353  5 

13 

15.6 

26 

25.5 

18 

8.2 

7.6 

12.0 

28 

1.94 

591  3 

0 

16.6 

-25 

32.8 

-27 

6.7 

7.4 

10,3 

10 

2.62 

V 

35  / 

26 

3.5 

23 

7.4 

20 

17,6 

18.8 

NM 

19 

3.02 

_1 

77  8 

7 

3.2 

1 

6.5 

IS 

S,  2 

9.1 

11.2 

10 

1.43 

27 

4,780.6 

19 

130.3 

5 

27L8 

6 

6,1 

6.2 

U.4 

n 

5.47 

28504 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — SENATE 

SURVEY  OF  CORPORATE  PERFORMANCE:  20  QUARTER  1972— Cootinuwl 


August  16,  1972 


Proflts 


Sales 


Company 


2(J 

quarter 

Chani* 

6  mos. 

i^hange 

1972 

from 

1972 

Tom 

(million 

1971 

(million 

197! 

dollars) 

(percent) 

dollars) 

(percfPtl 

2d 

quarter 

1972 

(million 


Marfins 


Changt 
Iroin 
1971 


dotlars)   (percent) 


6  mot. 

1972 

(million 

dollirs) 


Change  2d 

from  quarter 

1971  1972 

(p«fcent)  (percent) 


2d 

quarter 

1971 

(percent) 


Return 

com 

eqy 

12  mos. 

ending 

June  3 


12  mos. 

earnings 

p-t 

uly  31 

per 
share 

OIL — Continued 

(Crude,   integrated  domestic  and 
intemationel) — Continued 

Mu'Ph/Oil ,  ^l 

Pennioll  lif- 

Philhps  Petroleum ;»  ? 

Quaker  State  Oil  Refining ^^-  ' 

ShellOil - ^lint 

SkellyOil  - -•--,,   i^- ^ 

Standard  Oil  (Indiana)  ,  c  ^-i  n 

Standard  Oil  (New  Jersey) MS", 

Standard  Oil  (California) »  ^»-^ 

Standard  Oil  (Ohio) ^63. 8 

Sun  Oil  1  ?  ifi'  0 

Texaco - ^-  7?  , 

TenasOil  &  Gas  (4) ,    '=■' 

Union  Oil  ol  Calitornia ■bus.l 

industry  composite-    .  22, 415. 1 

PAP"  "77 

Crown  Zellerbach    {■■  ? 

Great  Northern-NeKoosa *■  ] 

Hammermill  Paper .^3.4 

International  Paper ^-o 

Kimberly-Clark ilt  , 

Scolt  Paper. l«-° 

St.  Regis  Papor (='■  ^ 

Union  Camp \f-  i. 

Westv»co(2) "*-^ 

Industry  composite — 2.  251.  5 

PERSONAL  CARE  PPODUCTS 


(Cosmetics   soac   etc.) 


17.  3 
24.6 
81.3 


Albeito-Culver  (3) 

Avon  Products.    

Chesebrough-Pond's - - 

Colgate-Palmolive -        365.  / 

faberge ,^-,^ 

Gillette - ^'"■V 

Helene  Curtis  Industries  (10) 13.  i 

International  Flavors  S  Fragrances M.i 


I nnus'ry  composite   . 

PHOTO  AND  OPTICAL 


1,005.4 


EJauscn  i  Lomb     

Bell  4  Howell        

Eastman  Kodak. , 

Hunt 'Philip  A  )  Chemical 

Itek 

Kollmorgen.  

Minnesota  Mininji  &  Manutactutinj.. 
Polaroid. .. . .  


47.3 

37.2 

788.  T 

10.2 

46.3 

10.5 

524.7 

122.6 


Industry  composite -. 

PUBLISHING 
(Periodicals,  books,  neispapeis; 


1,637.0 


American  aook-Strattord  Press 

Crowell  Collier  i  Macmillan 

Donnelley  (R.R.)  Sons. 

Esquire  (9) 

G*nnett 

Harcourt  Brace  Jovanoyich 

Houghton  Mi fhn  

Knight  ftewspapers 

McGraw-Hill 

New  York  Times 

Prentice-Hall 

Ridder  PuWicalioni. 

Simplicity  Pattern '27.U 

Time '?ii 

Washington  Post 

Western  Publishing 


10.4 
90.7 
34.7 
14.1 
72.9 
36.3 
14.1 
78.6 
95.3 
182.5 
29.3 
36.6 


57.7 
42.0 


Ind ustry  com posite 

RADIO  AND  TV  BROADCASTING 


934.0 


American  Broadcasting. 206.2 

Capital  Cities  Broadcasting 31.7 

Columbia  Broadcasting  System 318.8 


Cot  Broadctsting. 
Metromedia. 


Storer  Broadcasting.. 
Tatt  Braadc*sting(9). 
Wometco  Enterprises.. 


21.3 
42.2 
20.0 
16.3 
26.1 


Industry  composite 882.5 


14 
5 

7 
8 
4 
4 
9 
9 
12 


43 
3 


177.1 
399.7 

1.  277.  4 

76.4 

1  994.2 

259.  b 

2,  S«5.  4 
;0   321   ". 

2  809.  2 
'26.3 
909.9 

4  435.2 
28.8 

1,114.5 


15 

7 
8 
11 
5 
4 

8 

8 
15 

3 

-10 

19 

51 

2 


1.2 

15.5 

37.1 

3.6 

67.9 

7.2 

88.3 

331.0 

128.3 

12.8 

34.4 

185.  2 

3.2 

27.9 


-25 
1 

34 

13 

44 

-20 

7 

-6 

1 

11 

-9 

-9 

31 

4 


5.3 
31.3 

72.7 

7.0 

121.7 

16.9 

188.0 

686.0 

251.3 

24.6 

68.9 

415.1 

5.7 

57.8 


7 
1 

14 

It 

32 

-10 

6 

-6 

2 

-3 

-8 

-6 

32 

2 


1.4 
7.8 
5.8 
9.2 
6.7 
4.9 
6.4 
6.5 
8.9 
3.5 
7.7 
8.0 
21.0 
4.6 


1.7 

8.2 

4.6 
8.8 
4.8 
7.1 
6.6 
7.5 
9.9 
3.3 
7.9 
10.5 
22.9 
4.6 


7.2 

7.6 

8.1 

21.6 

9.7 

6.6 

9.9 

12.8 

10.5 

5.6 

13.1 

13.1 

16.5 

9.2 


24 
13 
15 
34 
11 
16 
13 
12 
10 
15 
12 
10 
46 
9 


10    43,775.7 


7      1,385.2 


-6     2,883.5 


-5 


6.2 


7.0 


10.9 


15 


20 


9 

9 

3 

-2 

12 

15 
10 


535.3 
190.9 
185.4 
1,  045.  5 
495.3 
553.2 
382.3 
492.7 
293.5 
221.7 


16 

12 

9 

10 

7 

3 

-2 

n 

15 
8 


3.9 
1.6 
26.9 
14.0 
8.4 
9.8 

ia5 
lai 

2.4 


164 
13 

-6 
27 
73 
14 

-8 
81 
45 
68 


19.8 

7.8 

2.1 

47.1 

27.9 

13.3 

18.5 

17.7 

18.3 

2.9 


29 

28 

-20 

30 

52 

9 

-7 

7J 

33 

50 


4.4 
4,1 
1.7 
5.0 
5.7 
3.0 
5.1 
4.1 
6.7 
2.1 


2.0 
4.0 
2.0 
4.3 
3.6 
2.7 
5.4 
2.5 
5.3 
1.4 


6.3 
6.7 
1.5 
7.3 
7.4 
4.1 
6.0 
5.8 
10.6 
2.3 


17 
17 
42 
20 
18 
15 
15 
18 
19 
38 


9     4,395.7 


99.8 


40 


175.3 


4.4 


3.5 


6.3 


22 


12 
15 
17 
14 
4 
2! 
-12 
27 


92.6 

409.7 
164.6 
719.  1 
61.5 
402.3 
28.1 
69.0 


7 
15 
18 
12 

8 

19 

-3 

25 


1.6 
26.3 

5.6 
13.6 

1.1 

16.6 

.2 

6.0 


NM 
25 
11 
25 
8 
27 

NM 
31 


2.7 
43.5 
11.2 
22.9 

2.4 

33.8 

.5 

10.7 


70 
20 

11 

19 

7 

19 
NM 
31 


3.3 

11.7 

6.9 

3.7 
3.6 
8.  1 
1.3 
16.4 


.1 
10.8 
7.3 
3.4 
3.5 
7.7 
NM 
15.9 


10.9 
39.0 
19.8 
13.9 

7.6 
22.9 

2,5 
20.9 


27 
59 
39 
26 

12 
22 
37 
63 


15      1. 947.  0 


14 


71.1 


27 


127.8 


23 


7.1 


6.4 


22.0 


35 


il 
12 
11 
17 
-14 


90.3 

167.3 

1,458.0 

19.3 

39.3 

20.  1 

1,021.2 

234.4 


25 
10 
15 
13 
IS 
11 
16 
1 


2.5 

4.3 

118.1 

.9 

1.3 

.3 

59.8 

7.3 


75 
15 
34 
21 
41 
52 
18 
-62 


4.5 

7.3 

207.1 

1.6 

2.4 

.5 

114.5 

16.2 


100 
21 
32 
27 
74 
20 
17 
-40 


5.3 
4.9 

15.0 
8.8 
2.9 
2.8 

11.4 
6.0 


3.6 
4.6 
13.1 
8.1 
2.3 
2.0 
11.3 
13.5 


12.6 

10.5 

19.4 

13.2 

6.7 

5.0 

19.1 

9.6 


22 
23 
47 
34 
38 
38 
41 
77 


13      3. 099. 7 


14 


194.5 


18 


354.0 


21 


11.9 


11.5 


17.5 


40 


16 

-  1 
0 

11 
18 

—  4 
15 

5 
11 
8 
9 
9 
2 

12 
-4 


19.7 

171,7 

162,6 

27,4 

135  7 

64.3 

21.1 

150.4 

130,9 

181.4 

58.3 

69.5 

51.3 

304.5 

105.5 

34,0 


-15 
-1 

0 

9 
18 

6 

—1 

15 

4 
U 

8 
11 

7 

3 
12 

1 


-.2 
1.6 
6.6 
.6 
6.5 
1.1 
.6 
5.8 
3.4 
2.8 
1.9 
3.7 
4.3 
9.2 
4.0 
l.I 


NM 

HI 

1 

75 
17 
38 

-41 
33 
17 
22 

-16 

18 

7 

10 
53 
43 


—.4 
2.9 

10.6 
1.2 

10.5 
.0 
-1.0 
9.4 
4.0 
5.2 
3.6 
5.9 
7.8 

12.2 
4.8 
2.4 


NM 

132 

0 

87 

19 

NM 

NM 

27 

18 

1 

—6 

17 

8 

U 

53 

34 


NM 
1.8 
7.8 
4.0 
8.9 
3.1 
4.4 
7.3 
3.5 
3.4 
6.5 
10.0 
16.0 
5.7 
7.0 
2.6 


NM 
.8 
7,7 
2.5 
9,0 
2.4 
7.1 
5.3 
3.2 
3.1 
8.4 
9,3 
16.3 
5.2 
5.1 
1.8 


18.8 
5,4 
10,6 
10,7 
16.3 
14,6 
10.9 
15,7 
10,9 
10.0 
23,5 
12.3 
20.8 
9.7 
14.0 
10.2 


6    i,7n.o 


6 


53.0 


17 


79.1 


15 


5.7 


5.1 


11.7 


NM 
13 
16 
15 
34 
16 
19 
30 
20 
24 
24 
22 
46 
14 
19 
14 

22 


1.96 
1  44 
1  89 
1.07 
4.06 
3.01 
5.08 
6.59 
6  08 
4.26 
3.28 
3,23 
.65 
3.24 


1.50 

2.99 

,35 

1,79 

1,76 

,98 

,90 

2,20 

2,03 

.55 


1.49 


1.01 
2.02 

2,02 
3,36 
1.16 
2.31 
.19 
1,13 


2.00 


1.66 
2.72 
2,91 

,54 
1.59 

.50 
2.02 
1.53 


2.38 


.92 

.79 

1.27 

1.31 

1.38 

2.35 

1.05 

1.70 

.81 

.84 

1.58 

1.36 

.97 

3.27 

1.77 

1.83 

1,24 


19 
20 
12 
21 
11 
16 
29 
10 


413.5 
58.6 

542-  5 
38.4 
83.0 
37.0 
31.2 
49.8 


15 
27 
13 
22 
13 
17 
36 
10 


10.2 
5.1 

20.5 
3.4 
3.4 
2.6 
2.7 
1.6 


131 
32 
28 
24 
29 

362 
25 
22 


16.6 
8.6 

32.8 
5.2 
4.3 
4.6 
4.1 
2.8 


140 
39 
43 
30 
53 
1,080 
32 
21 


6.0 
16.1 

6.4 
16.0 

8.0 
13.2 
16.4 

6.3 


16      1,354.1 


IS 


4«.6 


47 


80.0 


63 


7.3 


2.6 
14  6 

5.1 
15.6 

6.9 

3.3 
16,9 

5.6 

5.7 


13.5 

23.0 
21,1 
14.8 
11.9 
9.4 
13.5 
11.8 

16.7 


24 
27 
23 
28 

22 
37 
25 
22 

26 


3.25 
2.13 
2.59 
1.61 
1.56 
1.21 
2.07 
1.01 
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Profits 


Company 


:»> 

es 

2d 

Mergins 

Return 
com 

2d 

quarter 

Change 

6  mos. 

Change 

quarter 

Change 

6  mos 

Change 

2d               Jd 

eqv 

12  mos. 

1972 

from 

1972 

from 

1972 

from 

1972 

from 

Quaaer       quarter 

12  mos 

earninss 

riTiiltion 

1971 

(millioo 

1971 

(million 

1971 

(million 

1971 

1972             1971 

end.nfi 

f   t 

per 

dollars) 

(percent) 

dolliri) 

(percMf) 

doHars) 

(percMt) 

dollars) 

(percent) 

(percent)    (percent) 

June  J 

July  ji 

stiare 

RAILROADS 

Burlington  Northern 278,  5 

Chesapeake  &  Ohio  Ry 244,  0 

Illinois  Central  Industries 245.0 

Missouri  Pacific  RR 164.2 

Rio  Grande  Industries 33.4 

Santa  Te  Industries 238.8 

Seaboard  Coast  Line  Industries 284.  4 

Southern  Pacific. ^U,'^ 

Souttiern  Ry. _ 188. 9 

Union  Pacific 274.6 

Industry  composite 2,2W.6 

RETAILING 


6 

528.8 

13.8 

2 

20.9 

37 

5.0 

5.1 

2.9 

n 

475.  U 

_7 

15.4 

-21 

26.8 

-5 

6.3 

7.2 

•)  t 

9 

462! 

15.2 

8 

28.4 

17 

6.2 

6.3 

i.    i 

h 

316.9 

4.2 

-31 

10.1 

-13 

2.6 

4.1 

1-9 

7 

67.4 

3.9 

11 

7.3 

17 

11.7 

n  : 

6  6 

.5 

155.9 

18.3 

31 

36.7 

38 

7.7 

6  ; 

5  5 

5 

556.5 

23.2 

43 

42.3 

20 

8.2 

6  c 

i  4 

843.3 

7 

34.1 

10 

53  : 

9 

10.1 

9,8 

i  5 

f 

367.4 

9 

23.8 

28 

46.  C 

25 

12.6 

10.7 

9  5 

9 

531.6 

f 

24.2 

! 

42.3 

6 

8.8 

9.0 

5.7 

6      4,414.9 


176.2 


314.5 


15 


7.7 


7.3 


5.5 


13 

3.42 

15 

5  08 

10 

3  29 

13 

5.43 

t 

2.49 

9 

3.09 

10 

5.38 

1! 

3.95 

9 

5.50 

13 

4,10 

11 


3.94 


(Department,    discount,    mail    order,    variety, 
food  stores) 

Acme  Markets(9).. 473.9 

Allied  Stores  (11)  298,9 

Arafac _ 175,4 

Associated  Dry  Goods  (11) 23b.  2 

Bayless  (A, J.)  Markets 27.8 

tig  Beai  Stores  (10)  56.0 

Borman's(ll) I"-* 

Broadway-H»le  Stores  01) l^^-  " 

Colonial  Stores 162.5 

Daylin{4) 'i^^^ 

Dayton-Hudson  (11). 248.8 

Fed-Mart(4) 51.7 

federated  Department  Stores  (11) 541.8 

First  National  Stores  (9). 211. 1 

Fisher  Foods 137,1 

Food  Fair  Stores  (5) -.  471.  6 

Gamble-Shogmo  (11) 301  7 

Giant  Food  (8).. _ '  184.1 

Gimbei  Bros.  (11) 173.1 

Gordon  Jewelry  (4) 27.3 

Grand  Union  (10) 325.8 

Grant  (W.T.)  (in       318.7 

Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tm  (10) 1,  49Z  4 

House  of  Fabrics ..... . 14-5 

Interstate  Stores  (11) 129.  7 

Jewel  (11).... 428.9 

Kresge  (S.S.)  (11) 729.4 

Kroger b34.  3 

Kuhn:  Big  K  Stores. 20,6 

Lucky  Strifes  (11) -  458.5 

Macy  (R.h  )(5).. 222.2 

Maicordl)         „ 731.4 

Marshall  field  (11). X 102.0 

May  Department  Stores  (11) „ 29L6 

McCrOry  (11) _ 215.6 

Muniord       -.      38.5 

New  Process 29.8 

Penn  fruit(4) 89.5 

Pennev  (J  C.)  (11)... 1. 106.0 

Peoples  Drugstores 57.7 

Pueblo  Intl(ll).- 119.4 

Rapid-American  (U) ,. 515.6 

Rite  Aid  (10).. 46.1 

Safeway  Stores 1,374.6 

Sears,  Roebuck  (11) 2.328.1 

Skaggs  Companies 83. 1 

Star  Supermarkets 28.  7 

Stop  &Shop(ll) 286.7 

Supermarkets  General  (11) 254. 4 

Thriftimart  (9) 65.2 

Thrifty  Drug  Stores  (4) 93.7 

Vornado(ll) 173.9 

Walgreen  (3).. 205.4 

Weis  Markets.. , 55.4 

Zalei,9) ;....  107  ' 

Zayre(ll) 183  3 

Industry  composite 17,  760.8 

SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 

Financial  Federation  22.3 

First  Chartei  Financial '  6t»5 

Great  Western  Financial 71  5 

Industry  composite 160.  4 

SERVICE  INDUSTRIES 

(Leasing,  vending  machines,  wholesaling, 
hotels,  etc.) 

AAV(IO)  - Ii9 

Castle  (A.M.) 214 

Commercial  Metals  (4) 5*.  1 

Disney  (Walt)  Productions  (3) '86.2 

Dun  &  Braditroet •918 

Filmways(4) 14.1 

Fleming..     .                ...-.  186.7 

Foremost-McKesson  (9) 489,  7 

GAC. 90.5 

Geauine  Parts.... 109.9 

Cino's 133.1 

S«e  footnotes  at  end  of  tibl*. 


1 

955.2 

t 

5 

NM 

IC 

-66 

NM 

,8 

4  4 

12 

2.41 

11 

755.2 

10 

.   i 

NM 

2D.  9 

31 

.  1 

NM 

6.9 

13 

2.44 

30 

318,- 

27 

5.4 

25 

las 

27 

3,  1 

3,2 

12.7 

17 

2.00 

■J 

511.0 

5 

18 

0 

23.0 

12 

1,6 

1.7 

11.9 

17 

2.76 

13 

56.4 

14 

.6 

13 

1.1 

13 

2.0 

2.0 

15.6 

10 

1.93 

12 

113.9 

U 

.9 

-2 

1.8 

-9 

1.7 

1.9 

14,2 

C 

3.13 

in 

181.3 

-18 

.0 

NM 

l.u 

NM 

NM 

NM 

4,1 

13 

43 

17 

4611 

20 

4.1 

IE 

20,1 

23 

2.3 

2.4 

17.3 

21 

1.64 

1 

328.9 

4 

2.2 

-8 

4  2 

4 

1-4 

1,5 

13,2 

10 

2  36 

,34 

228.6 

29 

2.1 

33 

4.7 

30 

1.9 

1,  5 

14  : 

13 

1.55 

618.0 

12 

.9 

-25 

18.4 

16 

4 

.5 

8,3 

21 

1.49 

19 

108.: 

17 

.5 

330 

1   1 

100 

l.C 

.  J 

9.8 

11 

1.51 

in 

1,328.? 

13 

15.4 

8 

61.4 

13 

2.8 

2,9 

13,4 

21 

2.22 

? 

427  . 

0 

-.3 

NV 

—  51 

NM 

NM 

—  1   2 

NM 

-.» 

18 

269.  t 

20 

2.1 

2b 

3  8 

33 

1.5 

1,4 

2Z9 

12 

1.37 

5 

77,4 

£ 

\ 

-95 

3.9 

-25 

.0 

4 

6,9 

i 

1.27 

(1 

654,6 

0 

2.4 

47 

il: 

29 

.8 

,5 

7.3 

8 

3.66 

24 

318,5 

71 

1.9 

2 

4  3 

41 

1.0 

1.3 

17,1 

E 

2.54 

(1 

422.1 

c 

\ 

-78 

10.8 

19 

.1 

4 

8,1 

14 

1.59 

14 

68.9 

17 

.9 

22 

5.  l 

19 

12 

3.0 

12.7 

20 

1.26 

3 

666.3 

5 

2.4 

-38 

5.8 

-30 

.8 

1.  2 

6,4 

1.94 

16 

768.. 

12 

-\.i 

NM 

29.7 

-4 

NM 

NM 

11,4 

15 

2.40 

c 

2.  889.  4 

3 

-20.5 

NM 

-22.1 

NM 

NM 

.6 

-2.t 

NM 

.70 

13 

28.4 

18 

,fc 

C 

1.2 

19 

4,  1 

4,5 

17.. 

25 

.56 

-5 

371.  n 

i 

-2.8 

NM 

2.6 

25 

NM 

NM 

—    t 

NM 

-  08 

9 

898,^ 

10 

4.7 

9 

16  2 

21 

1,1 

1.1 

12,8 

11 

165 

16 

1.740.8 

16 

17.5 

20 

57  2 

40 

2,4 

2,3 

19.2 

49 

.88 

-4 

1,671.S 

-3 

4.3 

-34 

11  : 

-10 

0,5 

.8 

10,0 

8 

2.58 

26 

35.1 

31 

4 

-13 

■: 

3 

1.9 

2  : 

18.  C 

23 

1.03 

in 

1,012,3 

10 

6.9 

4 

19  5 

6 

1.5 

1.6 

26  9 

15 

1.00 

r. 

557,3 

3 

-.1 

NM 

15.9 

3 

NM 

6 

10. < 

15 

2.47 

9 

1,585.9 

8 

11.7 

5 

37.6 

4 

1  6 

1   7 

■7       1 

13 

1.66 

5 

254.1 

7 

2.1 

6 

11  9 

18 

2.1 

2.  1 

10  2 

6 

2.09 

in 

748.3 

14 

4.1 

_  T 

28.  0 

19 

1.4 

1  6 

10  C 

15 

2.75 

11 

520  3 

/ 

,4 

NM 

12,1 

1 

NM 

NM 

26  2 

e 

163 

5 

72.3 

9 

.9 

14 

1.1 

22 

2.3 

2.1 

14.9 

15 

1.10 

-6 

62.7 

0 

1.9 

-37 

4   c 

-24 

6.3 

9.4 

51.3 

21 

.99 

--1 

176.3 

-1 

.2 

-66 

.  9 

-32 

.2 

.7 

7.3 

1.36 

14 

2,771.3 

u 

19.8 

19 

76.8 

18 

1,8 

1.7 

15.9 

33 

2.49 

7 

112.1 

9 

.  J 

-20 

i 

3 

6 

8 

7.6 

12 

1.06 

3 

239.4 

9 

,9 

-48 

I  4 

-12 

7 

14 

13.0 

6 

1.26 

13 

1   212,7 

9 

3.1 

166 

14  ■ 

40 

6 

i 

10  7 

t 

2.57 

46 

92.5 

47 

1.4 

43 

3.  t 

62 

3  1 

3  2 

20.5 

'3 

,^0 

13 

2,700.4 

13 

20,8 

14 

38.8 

19 

1   5 

1.5 

15  8 

1! 

3.38 

11 

5,  251  6 

10 

95,3 

15 

3U.  1 

20 

4,1 

4.0 

14   4 

31 

163 

Q 

157,4 

9 

.8 

-30 

.9 

-48 

1,0 

1.5 

i. !.' 

3C 

.87 

19 

54. « 

16 

.  2 

-33 

4 

-17 

,  / 

1.2 

9.9 

7 

1.47 

1i 

520,5 

13 

.1 

NM 

14 

58 

0 

NM 

:  4 

u 

1.45 

12 

538.1 

20 

.2 

-90 

Xi 

-14 

,1 

8 

15  e 

11 

.98 

-1 

128.7 

-1 

0 

NM 

—   7 

NM 

0 

NM 

-1.7 

NM 

-.49 

in 

204.3 

9 

1.6 

15 

5.2 

14 

1,7 

1.7 

113 

15 

.82 

426.6 

—  ^ 

.2 

-40 

6.0 

16 

,1 

.2 

9,6 

S 

2,12 

3 

399,8 

4 

1,5 

-24 

Z.  ^ 

-U 

- 

1.0 

10.2 

H 

1,64 

3 

110.9 

4 

1.9 

^12 

4.  4 

-5 

3  4 

4  0 

18  2 

11 

1  55 

in 

192.3 

13 

4  0 

14 

6  9 

87 

^  7 

ii 

1L9 

24 

1,73 

16 

438.: 

16 

1  0 

39 

b.  9 

41 

.6 

r, 

13,  C 

14 

2.11 

9    38.717.9 


228.6 


-7 


934. 


1.3 


1.5 


11.9 


11 

41  r. 

21 

128. 1, 

11 

14C.  5 

11 

2.2 

233 

4.  1 

183 

9  8 

5.3 

8,8 

21 

12.1 

27 

22.  C 

31 

18.1 

17  3 

15  1 

12 

9.1 

25 

17.1 

27 

12.8 

11.3 

12.7 

15 


312.0 


214 


34 


411 


14.6 


12.5 


113 


2.04 


11 

2.01 

13 

i.96 

U 

2.2? 

.01 


10 

25.  C 

U 

.4 

26 

,7 

37 

3  1 

2,7 

10  1 

13 

1.05 

13 

59.0 

18 

.2 

2 

4 

22 

,7 

,8 

4.5 

10 

1.75 

—  3 

105.2 

-1 

.9 

71 

1.1 

13 

1,6 

,9 

5,6 

12 

1.02 

89 

16L6 

100 

10.3 

53 

19.4 

73 

11,9 

14,6 

12.2 

74 

2.S6 

12 

191.6 

11 

8.4 

16 

15.8 

15 

E.  4 

8.1 

212 

30 

2.46 

-6 

29.0 

-6 

0 

NM 

-   t 

NM 

,2 

NM 

-4,9 

NM 

-.29 

7 

432.9 

8 

1,3 

16 

11 

13 

,7 

,7 

113 

18 

LIS 

8 

975.3 

U 

7.7 

14 

15,2 

16 

1,6 

I,  5 

18.1 

U 

2.01 

1 

1912 

4 

1.1 

64 

2.1 

101 

1,2 

8 

-4.9 

NM 

-1.27 

14 

210.7 

14 

J.7 

13 

6.3 

13 

14 

14 

18.6 

3C 

1.12 

22 

Skb 

25 

L7 

136 

2.2 

229 

5.1 

2.6 

217 

25 

1.02 

28506 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

SMfNVt  OF  CORPORATE  PERFORMANCE:  20  QUARTER  1972— Continue) 


August  16,  1972 


Promt 


Sales 


Margins 


Company 


2d 

quarter 

1972 

(million 

ilo(lars) 


2d 


Change 

trom 

1971 

(percent) 


-■  mos 

'  miMion 
;ollarsi 


Change 

quarter 

Chanie 

6  mos. 

Chanft 

2d 

f'om 

1972 

from 

1972 

from 

quarter 

1971 

(million 

1971 

(million 

1971 

1972 

potcent) 

dollars) 

(percent) 

dollars) 

(percent) 

(percent) 

2d 

quarter 

1971 

(percent) 


Return 

com. 

eqy. 
12  mos. 
ending 
June  3 


P-E 

July  31 


12  mos. 

earnings 

per 

share 


SERVICE   INDUSTRIES — Continued 

(Leasing,   vending   machines,    wholesaling, 
hotels,    etc  )— Continued 


(iiainge((W  W  ) 

Hilton  HoielS- 

Holiday  'nns 

Hoviard  lohnson 

■nlerpholo  (10)  , 

inll  lndi.$ttiea(4) 

Kane-Miller      

Kaulman  i  Broad  (1) 

MarnotK?)         

McDonald's  

Melro-Goldwyn-MayerC*) 

r<iel$on(A  C.J(4) 

Ryder  Syslems     

Saion  Industries „ 

Sperry  &  Hulcnmson  ...„ 

Super  Valu  Stores  (10) 

UMC    ndustrie^. 

U  i.   Home  (10) 

Vendo  - 

Warnef  Communications. 


50.2 

>8S.l 

•  1».6 

>C6 

14.9 

■20.2 

102.1 

62.1 

101. 0 

196.3 

■  33.9 

33.1 

91.8 

n.7 

1  157. 3 

356.7 

39.3 

60.0 

33.1 

115.7 


In,1u5iry  composite 


..    3.027.2 


SPECIAL   MACHINfRy 


ffar:i   construction   nnater  'K  han.ihng) 

AMis-OhalTiers                          2*2.3 

American  Hois!  &  Oerrick  (I) j*"! 

Bucyn;s-f'ie **| 

CaJerpillai  Tractor iH'l 

De«re(.)                *"•* 

iml  -ijivester  (2) ~*-* 

Kopniril!  (1)    '*? 

WlCKPS(ll)    "'•* 

ict',^!ry  conipos;te                                 -  2,565.3 

STEEL 

Alan  Wooo  Stee^                  ^-8 

Allexneny  Ludium  Inouslries IbC.b 

Aimco  Steel , ^'j-J 

Bethlel-em  Steei          »0<.» 

Copi-eiwetaSteei ,;'°- , 

?'^'^i'    - '°J-6 

FloiLja  Steet'(3")."."'.'.'.ir.'.!!-1 /I- 1 

'"IS"-  il«l '  "!!■  a 

Interlace       f?- ' 

lones  &  Laughlin  Steel ''O-? 

;oieensen(Earle  M) ^^-^ 

Haisei  Steel.    '^-^ 

Lat'ODeSIeei i^-  ■ 

Lul^en.  Steel     ^^- » 

Lykes-Voungstown '  '■°^- ? 

McLoulh  Steel ''l 

National  Steel lii 

Nyf               87.  Z 

Ptioenij  Steel 21,  0 

RepuOlic  Steel «9.b 

US   Steei ,i   o 

*(asniiiglonSteel(3) 'J* 

yyheeling-Pittsburgti  Steel „_ 

I  ndustiy  composite.    5' 602.  4 

TEXTILES  AND   APPAREL 

Adams  MiMis     .   '6.1 

Aiieenl)                 15.6 

Avonrtale  Mills  (4) '37.2 

Blue  Bell  (3) »•  » 

Brown  Group  (2).      ''•J-" 

Burlington  Industries  (3) ^U-n 

Cluetl,  Peabody.            '£5.2 

Collin's  &  Aikman  (10) f 0- 3 

Concord  Fabrics  (4) '5.9 

Cone  Mills 92.9 

Dan  River 92.  0 

Fielacrest  Mills ^l* 

Garanf3) \^* 

Genesco(5) 336.3 

Granitenlle ^  ^ 

Hanes - ^% 

Hart  Schaflner  4  Marxfl) 96.7 

Huyck - 13-2 

Interco(l) 222.6 

I niernationil  Stretch  Products  (4) 13.4 

Le»i  Strausj  (1) IZJ-? 

LilyLvnnd) IfJ 

MotvillaStto* 137.4 

MiiBsngweef 20.9 

Puritan  Faahiwa  0) 38.7 

RiMol  Textile  (3) 53-2 

RusseM  Milh 18.2 

Sprmp  Milb 97.0 


9 

6 
6 

36 
29 
30 
20 
32 

16 
20 
2 
10 
22 
26 
80 
'.3 
29 


ii9.5 
,72.6 
372.2 
152.1 

44.5 

«.0 
194.0 
117.4 
215.7 
174.4 
NA 

64. ii 
172.2 
153.0 
299.3 
NA 

72.  1 
!30.0 

38.8 
.30.  2 


24 

7 

10 

7 

57 
37 

25 
32 

17 
32 

NA 

15 

20 

0 

9 

NA 
25 
98 
17 
32 


3.1 
5.4 

11.8 
5.3 

-.3 

0 

.8 

4.1 

4.8 

10.3 
1.1 
2.6 
4.4 
2.1 
9.2 
2.3 
2.3 
2.9 
1.1 

12.1 


26 

18 

-3 

23 

NM 

NM 

20 

94 

30 

34 

49 

30 

28 

11 

4 

6 

15 

59 

50 

25 


5.1 
9.1 

18.5 
7.8 
0 
.2 
1.2 
7.8 
8.4 

16.9 
3.7 
5.1 
7.0 
3.9 

17.4 
NA 
4.1 
6.6 
1.6 

24.3 


28 

15 

4 

32 

-54 

NM 

-17 

92 

27 

42 

15 

22 

34 

4 

5 

NA 

14 

90 

79 

21 


6.2 

6.0 
5.9 
6.4 
NM 
0 

.8 
6.6 
4.7 
10.7 
3.1 
7.9 
4.8 
2.5 
5.9 

.6 
5.9 
4.8 
3.4 
10.5 


6.1 
5.5 
6.7 
5.5 

.8 
NM 

,9 
4.4 
4.4 
10.5 
2.0 
7.0 
4.5 
2.3 
6.2 

.6 

6.5 

5.4 

2.6 

10.8 


20. '1 

8.8 
13.4 
14.2 

3.3 
-39.9 

5.4 
17.  b 
13.8 
22.9 

9.9 
17.3 
15.2 
0 
19.0 
2.08 
12  6 
24.7 

1.2 
17.7 


38 
19 
30 
33 
18 

NM 
8 
41 
60 
71 
13 
33 
35 

NM 
8 
13 
13 
16 
90 
19 


1.71 
1.88 
1 


36 

1.59 

.50 

1.52 

1.21 

,99 

.59 

,81 

1.46 

1,80 

1.22 

0 

3.44 

2,22 

1.66 

1,53 

.18 

2.29 


17      5,201.0 


12L1 


42 


2IS.2 


37 


4.1 


3.4 


14.8 


29 


1.39 


5 
18 
14 
II 
26 
17 
19 
25 


3.0 

1.4 

4.2 

54.0 

33.3 

32.0 

1.8 

2.9 


20 
66 
28 
45 
137 
45 
47 
U 


6.0 

2.0 

7.2 

97.4 

50.8 

34.8 

1.8 

4.1 


14 

72 

16 

26 

147 

279 

238 

45 


1.2 
3.0 
9.2 
8.3 
8.9 
3.5 
2.4 
1.6 


1.2 
2.2 
6.8 
6.4 
4.3 
2.7 
1.9 
1.8 


1.7 

5.8 

13.0 

14.1 

12.7 

6,2 

4.9 

9.5 


19 
15 
13 
24 
10 
13 
19 
21 


60 
S9 

:  M 

2  61 
6.34 
2.59 
1.05 
1.63 


4.593.3 


IS 


-5 

b 

f. 

-15 

11 

12 

24 

2 

C 

-11 

19 

-24 

26 

-9 

-4 

7 

-5 

12 

14 

-10 

-9 

13 

-3 


133.0 


59 


204.0 


66 


5.2 


3.8 


9.7 


2.67 


.4 

6.5 

19.4 

36.8 

2.5 

1.4 

1.6 

1.3 

19.2 

4.0 

14.1 

1.3 

1.7 

.2 

1.9 

6.9 

2.0 

21.3 

2.7 

-.3 

17.3 

52.4 

.9 

5.7 


-65 

71 

12 

-23 

30 

-47 

28 

2 

-20 

-17 

-27 

45 

975 

NM 

121 

-43 

NM 

-12 

50 

NM 

-7 

-37 

0 

-37 


.5 

11.1 

34.4 

61.8 

4.5 

1.5 

2.8 

3.0 

36.9 

6.9 

22.6 

2.4 

-9.6 

.3 

3.1 

11.9 

2.9 

36.2 

4.3 

.3 

2C.7 

71.4 

1.4 

8.8 


-63 

47 

22 

-24 

28 

-62 

16 

51 

-7 

-20 

-25 

89 

NM 

NM 

96 

-17 

NM 

-2 

37 

NM 

2 

-45 

-U 

-35 


1.3 
4.3 
4.1 
4.6 
5.0 
1.3 
2.8 
6.2 
5.1 
4.0 
4.5 
3.8 
1.3 
1.7 
5.3 
2.6 
2.5 
5.0 
3.1 
NM 
4.2 
3.6 
5.9 
3.6 


3.3 
2.7 
3.6 
4.8 
4.2 
2.6 
2.4 
6.8 
6.4 
4.9 
5.4 
3.1 
.1 
NM 
2.2 
4.1 
NM 
5.0 
2.3 
NM 
3.6 
5.1 
6.7 
5.4 


-1.4 


12.9 


18. 


9 

3 

3.0 
b.  1 
1.1 

10.6 
-3.9 

-2.1 

5.9 

-1.1 

-.9 

5.3 

12.1 

-35.0 

.2 

3.0 

10,0 

-1,3 


NM 

NM 

12 

10 

8 

45 

11 

8 

14 

10 

38 

8 

NM 

NM 

10 

NM 

NM 

15 

4 

NM 

NM 

14 

8 

NM 


-9    10.419.4 


-6 


220.6 


-19 


3(6.1 


-19 


3.9 


4.4 


3.4 


13 
-16 

5 

12 

10 

10 

!1 

4 

-21 

10 

16 

4 

II 

5 

25 

42 

17 

19 

U 

16 

29 

11 

9 

25 

4 

20 
19 
27 


28.3 

28.7 

71.5 

175.6 

272.6 

914.4 

250.5 

154.3 

34.0 

173.0 

176.4 

108.3 

30.1 

715.5 

83.  ! 

113.8 

206.' 

24.3 

444.9 

23.9 

221,5 

20.7 

257.5 

44.5 

70.2 

103.6 

35.  !:■ 

186.0 


5 

-14 

3 

15 

8 

6 

11 

7 

-16 

2 

13 

7 

16 
7 

26 
51 
14 
17 
10 
9 
27 
S 
13 
20 
11 
20 
26 
25 


.1 

.9 
1.2 
4.0 
5.6 
12.7 
^5 
4.6 
-.6 
2.9 
1.1 
1.9 

.9 

.4 
1.2 
1.7 
3.0 
1.6 
7.2 
0 
7.4 

.3 
5.3 

.9 
1.5 
1.2 

.9 
2.8 


-80 
-57 

-8 
3 
4 

20 
61 

-1 

NM 
46 

NM 

12 

24 

-29 

25 

2« 
43 
80 
12 

-97 
47 
35 
0 
37 
17 
53 
72 
25 


.1 

1.8 

2.1 

8.7 

11.0 

24.6 

5.5 

8.8 

-.8 

4.6 

1.7 

2.9 

1.6 

11.4 

2.0 

3.9 

6.5 

2.5 

16.5 

-.1 

12.3 

.5 

7.9 

2.2 

2.6 

2.3 

1.4 

5.0 


NM 
-55 
-15 

8 

7 

8 

39 

8 

NM 

34 

NM 

15 

39 

-34 

-1 

66 

38 

54 

14 

NM 

32 

-4 

5 

25 
27 
65 
115 
78 


.7 
5.9 
3.3 
4.6 
3.9 
2.7 
2.0 
5,7 
NM 
3.1 
1.2 
3.3 
6.0 

.1 
2.9 
2.9 
3.1 
11.9 
3.2 
0 

6,1 
2.6 
3.8 
4.3 
4.0 


2.2 
5.0 
2.9 


4.1 
11.5 
3.7 
5.1 
4.2 
2.5 
1.4 
6.0 
2.7 
2,3 
NM 
3.0 
5.4 
2.2 
2.9 
1.1 
2.5 
7.9 
3.2 
5.0 
5.3 
2.2 
4.1 
3.9 
3.6 
1.7 
3.5 
2.9 


1.8 

12  5 

3.8 

16.3 

12.8 

5,4 

8.4 

17,8 

NA 

6.0 

7 

10^2 

24.2 

10.0 

6.7 

7.9 

8.3 

16.9 

14.8 

7.1 

17.9 

8.6 

25.4 

13.7 

29.4 

6.4 

9.3 

4.3 


NA 


49 
10 
12 
15 
12 
20 
13 
15 
NA 

9 
63 
13 
12 
10 

9 
13 
19 
40 
13 
12 
25 
14 
30 
10 

7 
12 

8 
14 


-.73 

-.20 

1.64 

2,70 

3.21 

,42 

1,52 

4,00 

2  23 

2.  '0 

47 

■    19 

-'  41 
1  96 

-.33 

-.37 
2.69 
5.21 

-.72 

.12 

1.98 

1.80 

-.92 

1.69 


.17 

■6 

3,  i3 

2  '.i 

L:3 

1.53 

1  34 

1  58 

NA 

2.65 

.15 


32 

1.41 
1    34 

i.  26 
1.57 
1.38 

.86 
3.43 

.51 
2.08 

,33 
1.05 
3.17 
1.70 
1.58 
1.58 
1.24 
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C.-mpany 


2d 

quarter 

1972 

(million 


Sales 


Change 
trom 
1971 


dollars)    (percent) 


6  mos, 

1972 

(milliofl 

dollars) 


Change 

trom 

1971 

(peicent) 


2d 

quarter 

1972 

(million 

dollars) 


Change 

from 

1971 

(percent) 


Mar(iM 


t  mos.  Change  21  2c 

1972  from  quarter  quarter 

(million  1971  1972  1971 

Oollars)  (percent)  (peicent)  (percent) 


helutr 

( orr. 

eqy 

12  mos 

entiint 

June  3 


P-E 
July  31 


12  mos, 

earnintx 

per 

share 


TEXTILES   AMD   APPAREL — Continued 

Stevens  (J  P.)  (2) 230  6 

Stride  Rite  (1) ,  12- 

U.S.  Shoe  (2) 102.  9 

Vf     '3  5 

Warnaco 'It' 

Wayne-Gossan) '-2.0 

West  Point-Peppereil  Manulectunng  (4) 108.1 

Wolverine  World  Wide.. 24.0 

Work  Wear  _   34.3 

Industry  composite 3,  201.  5 

TIRE  AND  RUBBER 

Amerace  tsna 47.  3 

American  Biltrile  Rubber 36. 4 

Armstron;  Rubber  (3) 66. 1 

Cooper  Tire  4  Rubber 36.3 

Firestone  Tire  4  Rubber  (2) 674  2 

General  Tire  4  Rubber  (1) 266.  3 

(ixidrich  (^.F  ) 394  4 

Goodyear  Tire  4  Rubber 1  061  8 

Mansheld  Tire  4  Rubber. 26.4 

MohawK  Rubber 30. 5 

Umroyal. 484.6 

Industry  composite 3,124.6 

TOBACCO 

Cigars,  cigarettes 

Ameiican  Brands '7S6.6 

Lo«W5(4)             »ai9.4 

Philip  Morris     - «  524  1 

Reynolds  (RJ)  Industries •  750.  5 

U.S.  Tobacco. -23.5 

industry  composite 2,  266. 1 

TRUCKING 

Carolina  Freight  Carriers 17.5 

Consolidated  Froightways 142  5 

Coopei-Jarrett 12. 4 

Eastern  Freight  Ways 10. 7 

McLean  Trucking  (6) 51.4 

Merchants 13.3 

Qyernite  Transport. ■ 19.  4 

Roadway  Express... 84,7 

SL  Johnsbuty  Truckinf 11. 1 

T.I.M.E-DC.._ 38.2 

Transcon  Lines. 33.4 

Tri-State  Motor  Transit.     10  8 

Woods 17.4 

Velkiw  Freight  Systems . 64.2 

Industry  composite. .   527. 1 

UTILITIES 

(Telephone  electric  gas) 

Allegheny  Powei  System 83.9 

American  Electric  Power 208.  2 

American  Telephone  4  Telegraph  (1) 6.  135.2 

BaltimoreGas  4  Electric. 97.3 

Boston  Edison 66.0 

Carolina  Power  &  Light „ 71.8 

Central  4  South  West    100.1 

Cincinnati  Gas  4  Electric 73  8 

Cleveland  Electriollum 71.0 

Commonwealth  Edison. 271,1 

Consolidated  Edison  of  New  York 345, 4 

Consumers  Power. :.  176  1 

Detroit  Edison 160,6 

Duke  Power... 120,8 

Ftorida  Power  4  Lijht 129.0 

General  Telephone  4  Electronics 1,048.  6 

Houston  Lighting  4  Power.. 87,2 

LoneStarGas       68.2 

Lent  Island  Lighting. 91.7 

Mountain  States  Teiephone  4  Telciraph  (1). 219.  0 

New  England  Elec... 99,5 

New  England  Telephone  4  Telegraph  (1) 256  6 

New  York  State  Electric  4  Gas 57  1 

Niagara  Mohawk  Power 153.0 

Northeast  Utilities 114,2 

Northern  Illinois  Gas...       .   .    105.1 

Norttiern  Indiana  Public  Service 87. 7 

Northern  States  Power      102.7 

Oiiic  Edison 82.5 

Facilic  Gas  4  Electric 320  7 

Pacific  Lighting      195.9 

Pacific  Northwest  Bell  Telephone  (1) 131.  6 

Pacific  Telephone  4  Telegraph  (1) ^76  2 

Pennsy  vania  Power  4  Light 84.6 

Pnnadelphia  Electric 161.9 

Public  Service  of  Colorado 63  I 

Public  Seivice  of  Indiana.               52.2 

Public  Service  Electric  4  Gas 228. 7 

Southein  Calitoinia  Edison..  219.8 

See  footnotos  at  end  of  table. 


14 
12 
18 
-8 
20 
29 


430.  0 

25.  t 

188.  b 

141.4 

136.5 

25.6 

203.8 

49.2 

66.0 


15 

-2 

16 

26 


2.9 

i 

4  1 

4.1 

1  5 

.3 

3.1 

I'l 


18 
27 
52 
2 
89 
-39 
25 


6.2 
l.S 
:  5 
8.1 
3.2 
6 
4  7 
_.  6 
2.  2 


NM 
10 
13 
20 
58 
55 
64 
0 
18 


1.3 
t  t 
4.L 
5.6 
2.1 
2.4 


O.l 
6.5 
3.8 
5.0 
1.6 
2.2 
1.8 
1.2 
2.8 


2.2 
19.1 
12.3 
17.4 
12.6 
8.8 
4.7 
7.9 
128 


20 
12 

12 
17 
10 
10 

13 


1.33 
1.44 
1.76 
1.64 
2  03 
1  21 
1  88 
62 
1  45 


13      6,235.5 


91.2 


14 


184.2 


8.9 


1.60 


16 


95.0 

70.6 
113.3 

65.7 
247.5 
481.5 
741.9 
980.9 

47,9 

51.1 
912.7 


15 

9 

24 
15 

-i 

22 

4 

9 
4 


2  2 

1.3 
2.6 
1  4 
34.5 
18.6 
17.0 
54.5 


23 

113 
16 

:6 

5 

53 
46 

13 


4.5 
2.4 
3.9 

2.1 
56,2 
27.2 
25.6 
93.2 

!  7 
28.1 


24 

701 


11 
55 
54 
16 
19 
38 
8 


4  6 

3,  5 
4.C 

3  S 
5.1 
7.0 
4.. 
5.1 

4  1 
3  8 
3,5 


4.4 

1.8 
4.2 

3  2 
5.  1 

4  8 

3.6 

5.0 
4.  1 
2.7 
3.4 


29.2 
8.2 
9.7 

10  4 

10.2 
12.6 

7.0 
12  6 

7.8 
13.0 

8.0 


11 

8 
9 
10 

a 

9 
9 
12 

7 

9 

11 


2.57 

1.47 
4  38 

1  60 
2.05 

2  S3 
2.89 
2.51 
1  66 
:  69 
..49 


9       5  80«.  0 


10 


151.2 


18 


246.9 


n 


4.8 


4.5 


ia6 


10 


2  31 


9 

€ 

•1 

2 

1 


471.6 
408.5 
010.3 
440.6 
46.2 


9 
9 

14 
3 
1 


30.9 
14.  S 
31.8 
64.0 
2.6 


4 

16 
24 

8 
13 


59.8 

28.0 

59.2 

121.1 

4.8 


3 
17 
26 

t 
14 


4.1 
7.  1 
6  1 
6.5 


4.3 
6.5 
5  4 
8.1 

10.  C 


13.9 
15  6 
21.2 
18.3 
19.4 


!0 
14 
25 


4,377.0 


144.3 


272  9 


6  4 


6.1 


17.3 


4  40 


24 
7 
3 

15 
7 

16 

24 


25 
6 

27 
22 


35.2 

281  3 
24.7 
20.7 

100,4 
25.5 
38,6 

165.2 
21.8 
75.4 
62.3 
20.2 
32.7 

124.  C 


n 

29 
9 
4 

16 
8 

19 
24 

7 

22 
12 
26 
23 


.6 
6  2 

.2 

.4 
2.8 

.9 
2.0 
5.7 

t 

.4 
1.0 
4.5 


7 

22 

9 

-25 

41 

13 

18 

47 

9 

-36 

-31 

27 

56 

38 


1.1 

11   3 

4 

.7 

4.6 

1.7 

4  1 

11.0 

,9 

1,3 

1.2 

.5 

1,8 

7,7 


15 
38 
10 
18 
34 
16 
27 
54 
23 
2 
-36 
58 
39 
39 


3,5 
4,4 

1,4 


4 
9 
4 

7 
3 
7 
4 

c 

6,0 
7,0 


3.5 
4.4 

1,4 
5  2 
4  4 
6.6 
10  2 
5.6 
4  2 
2.7 
4.3 
3.4 
4  9 
6.2 


214 

23.7 
15.8 
25,9 
23.1 
20  5 
35.0 
29,1 
20.2 
129 
15.2 
6.2 
126 
28.7 


10 

;o 

12 
13 

15 
21 
8 
ij 
iO 
10 
)4 
16 


18       1,027.9 


20 


26.7 


23 


48.2 


32 


5.1 


4.8 


22  7 


9 

12 
12 
8 
8 
23 
13 


16 
16 
14 
12 
13 
16 
11 
17 
10 
15 
11 
16 
15 

4 

12 
18 
14 
10 
10 
12 

8 

6 
14 

6 
16 
13. 
12 
15 
10 
22 


171,9 
419.1 

10,055.6 
214.3 
137.3 
143.3 
191.  1 
170.6 
144.8 
553.6 
714.8 
403.5 
328.3 
243.2 
246  4 

2.057,0 
158.2 
158.7 
196.9 
427  5 
209.9 
4%.  2 
123.5 
336.0 
240.1 
262.2 
195.8 
224.0 
168.8 
690,0 
408.8 
254.4 
1168.1 
174.3 
340.3 
139,7 
104,8 
494.8 
444.4 


9 

12 
12 
11 

6 
23 
12 

7 
15 
14 
11 
11 

1  T 

15 
12 
16 

13 
11 
15 
13 

6 

10 
17 
10 

9 
15 
12 
10 
10 
13 

9 
15 
15 
11 
II 

7 
21 


15,8 

44.2 

619.7 

15.9 

7,9 
13.6 
15.1 

S.8 
11.5 
37.8 
30.  5 
20.6 
23.5 
19  8 
18.4 
72.0 
15.1 

7.1 
13.2 
26  8 
10.9 
23,2 

8.4 
20,  1 
22.7 
14.4 

9,6 
15.4 
12.9 
53.0 
-0.3 
15.2 
43  4 
13.8 
27.1 

8  0 

8.3 
26.9 
33.0 


16 
22 

6 
19 
-4 
91 
10 
15 
22 
18 
33 

2 

50 
20 
18 
12 
16 
24 
21 
-2 
24 
-1 
16 
46 
55 
17 

3 
23 
12 
14 
NM 
16 
-11 

9 
26 
27 
13 
-12 
2» 


32.8 
86.1 

,186.5 
36.5 
16,8 
28.0 
28.0 
26.3 
23.9 
81.  1 
76  0 
46.4 
46  3 
39.  1 
36.2 

134.4 
25.2 


27 

30, 

61, 

25 

43, 

17, 

44 

44. 

36.7 

22.9 

33.9 

26.5 

113.0 
22.7 
27.6 

104.2 
28.0 
57.8 
19.0 
16  6 
60.5 
59.3 


17 

20 

4 

21 

-1 

100 

7 

8 

14 

20 

17 

l! 

31 
22 
31 
13 
18 

9 

10 
-5 
20 
-6 
18 
34 
51 

3 

2 
23 

9 
13 
-15 
10 
11 
18 
28 
11 

5 
-18 

6 


18.9 

21.2 
12.1 
16.4 
12.0 
18.9 
15.0 
13.3 
16  2 
13.9 
8,8 
11.7 
14  7 
16  4 
14.3 
6  9 


17 
10 
14. 
12 
11 

9 
14. 
11 
19 

13.7 
10.9 
15.0 
15.6 
16.2 

NM 
11.6 

7.5 
16.3 
16.7 
126 
15.9 
11.7 
15.0 


17.7 

IS.  6 

12.7 
14.9 
13.6 
12.1 
15.5 
124 
14.3 
13.7 

7.7 
13.1 
10.9 
15.5 
14. C 

f.  6 
17,4 

9  2 
129 
13.9 
10.3 
10.5 
13.1 
10  1 
15.  2 
13.4 
11.7 
14.1 
15.5 
15.4 

4,7 
11,3 

8  9 
17.5 
15.0 
11.2 
16.2 
14.7 
14.3 


13,3 
13.3 

8.7 
12.7 
11.8 
15.4 
15,4 
13.4 
13.7 
13.2 

8.1 

9.7 
10  6 
11,4 
15,  3 
12.9 
16  1 
15.0 
12.9 

9  9 
11.4 

7.4 

9,9 
11.3 
13.7 
15,4 
14.8 
14.3 
13.5 
11,7 
10.5 

8.0 

:>  7 

10  6 

12.0 
11.8 
12  2 
10.3 
9.S 


9 

11 
10 
10 
10 
10 
13 
11 
11 
12 
10 
11 
10 

11 

a 
a 

14 
13 
10 
10 
10 
14 
11 
9 
9 
9 

11 
S 

11 
9 

10 

12 

io 

10 
10 
14 
Si 

10 


1.38 

2.03 

99 

1  39 

3  08 
:   89 

2  74 
2,23 

7  "^7 

;  ".3 

i  37 

83 
:  26 
?  16 


92 


2,22 
2,48 
3-98 

2  80 
3.49 
2.62 

3  07 
2.03 
3.  13 
2  93 
2  44 

:  62 
;  93 


:.':5 

?  03 
2.37 
2.  17 
2  (.>9 
2  28 
2  31 
2  8(j 
1  80 

1  57 

2  82 
2  12 
2.61 
1.84 
2  91 
2  25 
i  28 

1  46 
2.42 
2.23 
1.86 

2  64 
2.47 
2.46 
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August  IG,  1972 


Profih 


Sales 


Margins 


Company 


Zd 

quarttf 

1J72 

(million 

donars) 


Chaata 

Ifom 

1971 

(percent) 


6  mos. 

Chaati 

1972 

Irooi 

(million 

1971 

dotlar?) 

(percent) 

2d 

quarter 

1972 

(million 

dotlKra) 


Chanft 
frem 
1971 


6  met. 

Chante 

2d 

1972 

from 

quarter 

(million 

1971 

1972 

doHsTS) 

(percent) 

2d 

quarter 

1971 

(peitent) 


Return 

com. 

eqy. 

12  mos. 

ending 

Jane  I 


P  E 
July  31 


12  mo  J. 

eatningi 

per 

3i>sre 


UTILITIES — Continued 

(Talephone.   electric,  (a') — Continued 

Souttiern   "}■  * 

Teus  Utihtiet 'iiS 

Union  Electric...  .St 

Virginia  Electric  &  Power — umk 

Western  Union '"•° 

Industry  composite 12,3*5.4 


17 
18 
6 
17 
13 


43S.0 
239.0 
174.5 
216.5 
227  6 


1/ 

U 

8 

14 
17 


27.4 
25.0 
12.3 
18.3 
9.2 


21 

21 

-14 

39 

6oe 


58.1 
42.3 
23.6 
40.4 
16.1 


20 

9 

-10 

23 

163 


12.4 
19.0 
13.9 
17.4 
8.1 


12.0 
118 
17.0 
14.6 
1.3 


10.4 
14.2 
10.0 
11.9 
b.1 


11 

15 

12 

9 

29 


1  73 
1.72 
1  44 
l.W 
1.97 


12    24.903.8 


12      1,496.7 


10      3.044.5 


12.1 


12.1 


9.9 


12 


2.72 


i  Sales  indode  other  income. 

J  Sales  include  eicise  lases 

>  Sales  include  excise  taxes  and  other  income. 

Nete  (1)  2d  quarter  ending  May  31:  (2)  2d  qoaner  endinj,  Apr  30.  (3)  3d  1«»J'»' .'"",";«*' 
recent  6  mom's  end.'i,  June  3(1  (4)  3d  quarter  and  most  recent  b  months  ending  May  i\  (5)  3d 
itiJ^ir  and  most  rJceni  6  months  ending  Apr.  30,  (6)  4th  quarter  and  ..ost  recent  6  .noriths 

GLOSSARY 

Sales-  InchJdes  all  sales  and  other  operating  revenues.  For  banks.  Includes  all  operating 

"praMs-Net  income  before  extraordinary  items.  For  banks,  profits  are  before  s«:ufity  gams  or 

Margins-  Net  income  batoie  extraordinary  items  as  percent  of  sales. 


ending  June  30-  (7)  4th  quarter  and  most  recent  6  months  ending  May  31:  (8)  4th  quarter  and 
most  "ecent  6  lT>enths  ending  Apr.  30;  (9)  1  st  quarter  and  most  recent  £  months  ending  June  30; 
(10)  1st  quartw  end  most  recent  6  months  ending  May  31,  (11>  Isl  quarter  and  most  recent  6 
mosths  ending  Apr.  30;  NA,  not  available;  NM   i»t  meanmglul. 

Sowce:  Investors  Management  Sciences. 


Return  on  caromen  equity- Ratio  ot  net  available  lot  common  stockholders  to  average  common 
equity  whtcti  includes  common  Mock,  capital  surplus,  retained  earnings 
Price  earnings  ratio- Based  on  July  31  stock  puce  and  earnings  tor  latest  U  monlhs. 
Earnmgi  per  sbare-For  latest  12  months. i  ncludes  all  common  stock  equivalents. 


AMERICAN  POLICIES  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr  RJBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
days  ago.  Florida  State  Representative 
Lewis  Wolf  son  II  spoKe  to  a  large  gather- 
ing in  North  Miami  Beach.  Pla..  on  the 
subject  of  American  policies  in  the  Mid- 
dle East. 

Mr.  Wolfson  perceptively  analyzed  the 
current  situation  there  following  the 
Soviet  pullout  from  Egypt  and  pointed 
to  the  great  dangers  to  American  inter- 
ests still  remaining.  He  also  called  at- 
tention to  the  vital  role  of  the  Congress 
in  Initiating  militaiT  and  economic 
assistance  for  Israel. 

Representative  Wolfson  s  persuasive 
arguments  for  strong  American  eco- 
nomic, military,  and  diplomatic  support 
for  Israel  provide  a  blueprint  for  future 
American  policies  In  the  Middle  East.  I 
commend  him  for  his  forthright  position 
on  this  vital  issue,  and  would  encourage 
all  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  to  read 
this  important  address. 

Mr,  Wolfson  is  a  most  able  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant  who  as  a  State  leg- 
islator has  devoted  liis  energies  to  the 
problems  of  the  people  of  Florida.  I  am 
confident  that  as  a  Congressman  he 
would  bring  great  wisdom  and  ability  to 
the  task  of  finding  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems of  his  congressional  district,  the 
State  of  Florida,  and  the  United  States. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  te.xt 
of  Mr  Wolfson's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

.\DDRESS  BY  State  Represent.^tive 
Lewis  Wolfson  II 
Important  and  dram*tlc  changes  are  oc- 
curring In  the  Middle  East,  While  the  full 
significance  ol  the  partial  Soviet  withdrawal 
from  Egypt  is  yet  to  be  assessed.  It  Is  only  a 
single  piece  of  a  shifting  mosaic.  Rational  be- 
havior and  logic  have  never  In  the  past  char- 
acierlaed  Middle  East  politics.  But  what  does 


remain  clear  is  that  the  limited  withdrawal 
of  Soviet  advLsers  does  not  mean  the  end  of 
a  significant  Soviet  role  both  In  Egypt  and  in 
the  entire  Middle  East. 

Economically  and  diplomatically,  the  Rtis- 
;-,laiis  have  scored  notable  gains  In  an  area 
not  only  of  great  strategic  Importance,  but 
one  which  contains  two-thirds  of  the  world's 
known  oil  reserves.  Predictions  of  an  "energy 
crisis  '  in  the  1980'8  are  linked  with  an  esti- 
mate that  50'  of  .American  oil  wUl  have  to 
come  from  the  Middle  East  by  1985.  The  im- 
plications of  these  predictions  are  certainly 
ominous  for  the  United  States.  For  Israel 
they  could  become  nightmarish  if  the  United 
Stales  were  In  fact  to  become  dependent  on 
.'Vrab  oil. 

Danger  signals  are  already  fiaahlng.  Only 
recently  Iraq  rationalized  the  Iraq  Petroleum 
Co — a  consortium  controlled  by  British, 
French.  Dutch  and  .\merlcan  oil  Interests. 
The  Soviet  presence  In  Iraq  can  be  expected 
to  Increase  greatly  as  a  result,  and  along  with 
It  Soviet  control  over  Iraqul  oil. 

Commimut  nations  also  provide  the  Arab 
oil  nations  with  oil  markets,  which  give  the 
Arabs  more  flexlbUlty  In  their  moves  to 
squeeze  the  International  oil  companies. 
Libya,  which  Is  pushing  for  union  with  Egypt 
has  already  shown  Its  skUl  at  playing  this 
kind  of  blackmail.  But  Russia's  target  In  this 
area  u  really  the  Persian  Gulf,  where  most 
of  the  Mideast  oil  reserves  are  located.  For 
decades  Britain  dominated  this  area  mili- 
tarily while  .\merlcan  oil  companies  did  so 
economically.  Britain's  recent  military  pull- 
out  from  thi.s  area,  however,  left  a  political 
vacuum  which  Russia  is  rapidly  flllliig. 

With  the  Russians  able  to  meet  their  own 
oil  requirements,  It  Is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
the  Soviet  Union  is  actively  seeking  control 
over  the  sources  of  Mideast  oil.  Simply  put. 
Russia  would  like  to  become  the  middleman 
tor  Mideastern  oil,  supplying  its  friends  and 
controlling  the  oU  tap  for  Western  European 
countries. 

The  Russians  undoubtedly  would  like  to 
.see  the  U.S.  and  other  Western  nations  as 
well  lo  Japan  forced  to  obtain  their  oil  sup- 
plies through  the  grace  of  Moscow.  The  eco- 
nomic leverage  at  their  disposal  could  con- 
ceivably destroy  NATO  and  make  a  shambles 
of  the  weetern  alliance. 

How  have  American  policymakers  reacted 
to  these  direct  challenaes  to  vital  American 


economic  and  strategic  interests?  Until  the 
beginning  of  this  year  our  government's 
position  with  respect  to  Israel,  the  major 
obstacle  to  Soviet  encroachments,  have  been 
weak  and  vacillating. 

In  fact,  a  very  serious  crisis  in  U.S. -Israel 
relations  had  existed  for  the  past  three  years. 
It  began  with  the  Rogers  Plan  In  December  of 
19C9  which  called  for  almost  total  withdrawal 
of  Israeli  forces  from  all  Arab  territories — 
Including  strategically  vital  Sharm-el-sheikh. 
The  crisis  was  aggravated  by  the  miisslve 
Soviet-Egyptian  ceasefire  violations  In  Au- 
gust 1970 — and  the  massive  American  silence 
which  followed  these  blatant  violations.  Re- 
lations deteriorated  further  with  the  refusal 
of  the  Administration  to  meet  Israel's  re- 
quests for  Phantom  Jew  and  other  adyanced 
military  weapons  so  desperately  needed.  Dur- 
ing the  tirst  three  years  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration, and  during  Nasser's  war  of  attrition 
against  Israel,  only  18  Phantom  Jets  were  sold 
to  Israel,  This  virtual  arms  embargo  by  the 
United  States  against  Israel  was  being  used 
to  force  Israel  into  agreeing  to  a  disastrous 
political  settlement. 

This  unfortunate  situation  has  now 
changed — temporarily  at  least.  Israel  is  now 
able  to  buy  a  variety  of  weapons  from  the 
United  States.  Including  Phantom  Jet  air- 
craft, air-to-ground  missiles,  M-60  tanks, 
heavy  field  guns.  C  130  transport  planes,  and 
advanced  electronic  equipment. 

Mainly  because  of  actions  started  In  the 
Congre.ss  during  the  past  three  years,  Israel 
is  now  receiving  both  military  credits  and  di- 
rect economic  supporting  assistance.  Another 
Congressional  Initiative,  calling  for  an  $85 
million  appropriation  to  aid  Israel  in  the  re- 
settlement of  Soviet  Jews  is  in  its  final  stages. 
All  of  these  legislative  proposals  to  help 
Israel  were  met  with  Administration  opposi- 
tion when  they  were  Introduced, 

Throughout  Israel's  history  the  Congress 
has  sought  to  counter  the  pro-Arab  bias  and 
bad  advice  of  the  State  Department  on  the 
Middle  East.  If  the  State  Department's  views 
had  prevailed — Israel  wovild  have  never  l>een 
born  in  the  first  place.  During  the  recent 
crisis  in  American-Israel  relations  the  Con- 
gress has  been  the  focal  point  for  strong 
pressures  on  the  Administration  to  give  Israel 
greater  economic,  military  and  diplomatic 
supfwrt.  These  pressures  have  included  round 
robin  letters  to  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
to  the  FYesident  citing  the  Soviet  threat  and 
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calling  for  Phantom  jet  deliveries.  In  Sep- 
tember of  1970,  over  Administration  objec- 
tions, »600  million  in  military  credits  for 
jsraei  was  approved  by  the  Congreaa  by  an 
overwhelming  margin.  This  Amendment  au- 
thorizing military  credits  for  Israel  is  being 
extended  by  Congress  throtigh  the  end  of  1973 
to  ensure  the  continued  flow  of  arms. 
Through  these  decisive  actions  a  reluctant 
Administration  was  repeatedly  reminded  ol 
the  Congress'  firm  position  on  the  Issue  of 
assistance  to  Israel. 

hs  your  Congressman  you  know  where  I 
will  stand  on  this  vital  issue.  My  firm  and  un- 
wavering support  for  measures  to  assist  Israel 
dlplomatlcallv,  economically  and  militarily  Is 
based  on  ray  belief  that  these  policies  are  in 
the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  of  world  peace. 

Another  crucial  factor  in  the  recent  shift 
In  American  poUcles  was  the  courage  and 
steadfastness  of  the  people  of  Israel  and  the 
remarkable  qualities  and  skills  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Oolda  Melr. 

At  her  meeting  with  President  Nixon  last 
December  2nd,  she  stated  Israel's  case  frankly 
and  eloquently.  No  American  President,  or 
any  world  leader  for  that  matter,  could  have 
failed  to  be  impressed  by  her  courage,  com- 
passion and  tenacity.  This  meeting  resulted 
in  the  temporary  shelving  of  the  Rogers'  Plan 
and  the  beginning  of  a  flow  of  desperately 
needed  armaments.  One  wonders,  however. 
what  the  situation  will  be  after  the  elections 
in  November.  Should  President  Nixon  be  re- 
elected will  he  be  more  likely  to  listen  to  the 
advice  of  the  President  of  Standard  Oil, 
or  the  President  of  the  UJA? 

One  Important  factor  which  appears  con- 
stant Is  Arab  belligerency  and  unreasonable- 
ness. Allies  may  be  fickle — as  the  French 
Government  has  shown  to  its  discredit — but 
Israel's  Arab  enemies  have  been  remarkably 
consistent  In  their  intransigence.  Mrs.  Meir's 
recent  eloquent  pleas  in  the  Knesset  for 
direct  peace  negotiations  with  Egypt  were 
met  with  total  hostility  by  President  Sadat. 
Until  the  day  when  an  Arab  leader  is  ready 
to  go  before  his  people  and  titter  the  magic 
words  "peace  with  Israel".  Israel  must  main- 
tain its  vigilance  and  insist  upon  secure  and 
defensible  borders.  But  if  Israel  is  to  per- 
severe in  reaching  these  goals  it  must  have 
the  solid  support  of  the  United  States  Qov- 
emment  and  of  the  Congress. 

The  history  of  the  Middle  East  since  the 
Six  Day  War  clearly  demonstrates  that  dur- 
ing the  times  that  the  United  States  has  lent 
Israel  its  diplomatic  and  military  support 
the  chances  for  peace  have  Improved.  By 
the  same  token  during  the  times  when  Israel 
was  threatened  with  a  cut-off  of  arms  and 
was  pressured  to  commit  Itself  to  withdrawal 
as  a  precondition  to  negotiations,  the  threat 
of  hostUitles  Increased. 

A  medieval  scholar  once  said — "The  height 
of  stupidity  and  weakness  Is  not  to  know 
an  enemy  from  a  friend."  It  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  for  the  United  States  to  Ignore 
this  dictum.  While  seeking  the  friendship  of 
the  Arab  world  and  while  wrestling  with  the 
problem  of  oil,  the  United  States  must  con- 
tinue to  treat  Israel  as  a  true  friend.  Failure 
to  do  so  can  only  result  In  tragedy  for  Israel, 
for  the  United  States,  and  for  the  entire 
world. 

If  I  am  elected  to  Congress  my  voice  will  be 
heard  and  my  vote  will  be  counted  In  defense 
of  Israel's  right  to  exist,  to  flourish,  and  to 
live  in  peace. 


Mr. 


TECE  IMPRESSIVE  F-111 
QOLDWATER.    Mr.    President. 


when  the  TPX  airplane,  which  later  be- 
came the  P-111,  was  Introduced  into  the 
Air  Force  inventory,  it  was  a  subject  of 
much  criticism  and  more  confusion.  To 
begin  with  the  airplane  should  never 
have    been    considered    as    a    multi- 


missioned  one  and,  thank  goodness,  the 
Air  Force  dropped  that  idea.  It  is  now 
proving  to  be  one  of  the  finest  aircraft 
this  country  has  ever  had;  and  should  It 
ever  be  called  upon  for  combat  duty,  it 
will  perform  in  the  highly  successful 
manner  it  flies  in  its  practice  missions. 

We  are  fortunate  in  this  country  that 
the  engineers  of  General  Dynamics,  com- 
bined with  the  experience  and  intel- 
ligence of  the  Air  Force,  has  been  able 
to  produce  that  airplane,  which  is  now 
the  finest  ol  its  kind  in  any  air  force  in 
the  world. 

I  have  had  a  number  of  flights  in  the 
111,  each  one  more  impressive  than  the 
one  before,  and  I  know  that  every  pilot 
who  has  ever  flown  it  has  that  same 
feeling. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
article  written  by  Mr.  Drew  Middleton 
and  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
August  5  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

COSTLT     AND    CONTHOVEISIAI,    F-111     Is    Fri-LT 
ACC«PTEO  BY  Aitt  FOBCE 

( By  Drew  Middleton  i 

Washington. — "Any  time  there's  anything 
wrong  with  an  F-lll  It's  all  over  the  news- 
papers." said  Lieut.  Col.  Robert  Morrison, 
but  believe  me.  I've  put  In  plenty  of  hours 
on  it  and  the  P-lll  can  do  more  things, 
things  the  Air  Force  needs,  than  any  other 
aircraft — and  It's  stable  and  safe,  too." 

Born  in  controversy  and  reared  In  criti- 
cism, the  F-IH  tias  been  plagued  by  the 
"bugs'  common  to  all  aircraft  that  em- 
body technological  breakthroughs.  But  the 
F-lil  and  the  fighter  bomber  version,  the 
FB-lll.  are  fully  accepted  by  the  Air  Force. 

Col.  Louis  Oagnon.  wtao  has  been  with 
the  aircraft  from  the  start,  and  Colonel 
Morrison  said  that  It  had  "one  of  the  better 
records"  among  combat  aircraft  after  150.- 
000  hours  operational  flying. 

The  Air  Force  lists  30  major  accidents  for 
F-lll's  between  January,  1967.  and  June 
18  of    •    •   • 

The  official  accident  •  •  •  the  loss  of 
three  aircraft  In  Southeast  Asia.  The  two- 
man  crews  of  two  of  the  latter  are  listed 
as  missing  In  action.  The  other  27  accidents 
have  claimed  the  lives  of  19  crewmen. 

MODtTLX  SAVED  CaZWS 

•  •  •  The  accidents  •  •  •  notes  eight 
Instances  in  which  the  lives  of  crews  were 
saved  by  the  F-lll's  unusual  crew  module. 
This  Is  a  self-supporting  unit  allowing  the 
crew  to  eject  from  the  aircraft  at  any  mo- 
ment. 

An  exploding  wire  severs  the  module  from 
the  fuselage  and  a  single  large  rocket  motor 
propels  the  module  clear  of  the  aircraft  tie- 
fore  the  parachutes  open. 

Political  doubts  about  the  plane's  capac- 
ity and  its  high  cost — about  (lO-mllUon  a 
copy — have  magnified  every  accident  in  the 
public  mind,  Air  Force  officers  argue. 

They  point  out  that  criticism  of  the  plane 
flourished  during  Its  first  80.000  hotirs  even 
though  the  F-lli's  record  of  21  accidents 
in  that  period  compared  favorably  with  39 
for  the  F-4  and  33  for  the  P-106  In  the  same 
time   frame. 

WAKTIMX  ;UISSION 

Experienced  F-111  pUota  here  and  with 
the  "nilrd  Air  py>roe  la  Britain  called  the 
plane  the  best  aircraft  for  nighttime  and 
bad  weather  strikes  deep  Inside  enemy  ter- 
ritory. In  wartime,  the  F-111  would  be  a«- 
Elgned  to  Interdict  enemy  airfields.  This  waa 
the  decisive  mission  of  the  Israeli  Air  Force 
In  the  Six  Day  War  of  1967. 


P-il  1  pUoU  believe  that,  U  the  Israelis  bad 
F-lll's  at  that  time,  they  would  have  com- 
pleted their  mission  at  night  with  leas  air- 
craft and  greater  destruction  of  the  Eigyp- 
tlan  Air  Force. 

The  atrcraft'B  advanced  design  enables  It 
to  perform  at  least  three  roles — ^tactical  fight- 
er, tactic&l  reconnaissance  and  strategic 
bomber. 

The  advent  of  new  Soviet  fighters  has 
prompted  discussion  of  the  F-lll's  chances 
with  the  Soviet  MIO-23  or  Foxbat.  Intelli- 
gence sources  say  the  MIO-33  has  a  celling  of 
90.000  feet  and  a  speed  of  Mach  2  plus,  with 
a  4,000-pound  payload. 

zmcnvK  ALTiruui 

Aerial  combat  is  unlikely  In  upper  alti- 
tudes. Most  such  fighting  takes  place  around 
20.000  feet.  There,  American  pilots  argue,  the 
F-111  Is  superior.  Air  Force  experience  In 
Vietnam  Is  that  the  MIO-aiJ,  the  basic  Soviet 
interceptor,  was  not  effective  against  P-105's 
at  that  and  lower  altitudes  and  note  that  the 
F-lll  Is  much  faster  at  low  altitudes  than 
the  F-105. 

TTie  MIG-23  has  what  airmen  call  a  "look 
down,  shoot  down"  capability,  enabling  It  to 
fire  missUes  on  fighters  below.  The  Air  Force 
contends  that  the  taU  radar  in  the  F-1 1 1  will 
give  sufficient  warning  of  such  attacks. 

The  ultimate  answer  is  that  the  F-lll  is 
buUt  to  operate  at  night,  at  low  altitudes  and 
in  bad  weather.  These  are  condlttons  that  do 
not  favor  the  MIG-33,  according  to  Intelli- 
gence officers.  Aerial  combat  is  iv3t  the  F- 
111  "8  Job,  they  add.  Its  Job  is  "destroying  the 
other  fellow's  planes  and  bases  on  the 
ground." 

TWO    MAJOB  ADVAMCES 

The  F-lll  Incorporates  two  major  advances 
In  military  aviation. 

One  Is  Its  swing  or  variable  sweep  wing. 
The  F-lll.  with  wings  extended,  takes  off  In 
less  than  3,000  feet.  In  flight,  the  wing  can 
be  folded  back  to  a  delta  wing  configuration 
for  high  speed. 

The  aircraft's  most  remarkable  attribute  is 
Its  capacity  to  fly  t^tomatlcaUy  at  low  level 
under  the  "eyes"  of  enemy  radar. 

It  is  this  capacity  to  penetrate  ;radar  de- 
fenses that  is  believed  to  be  behind  the  So- 
viet delegation's  suggestion  at  the  recent 
talks  on  the  limitation  of  strategic  arms  that 
the  F-lll's  be  included  In  the  discussion.  It. 
was  the  only  aircraft  mentioned  by  the  Rus- 
sians dtirlng  the  talks. 

The  F-IU'B  Terrain -Following  Radar,  or 
TPR,  can  be  set  to  fly  the  plane  at  a  selected 
low  level. 

TFR  guides  the  plane  over  the  contours  of 
the  earth,  swooping  into  valley  and  clearing 
mountains  at  a  flxed  altitude  day  or  night, 
regardless  of  weather.  Should  any  of  the  TFR 
circuits  fall,  the  system  puts  the  plane  auto- 
matically Into  a  climb  to  a  higher  altitude. 

EVADES    ENXMT    KAOAK 

The  F-lll  has  a  speed  of  Mach-1  plus  at 
sea  level.  Moving  at  that  speed  "on  the  deck." 
no  eye,  human  or  radar,  can  pick  it  up  in  time 
for  effective  action.  Diu-ing  a  short  operation- 
al tour  in  Vietnam,  the  F-lll  was  engaged 
by  enemy  fiire  on  only  43  per  cent  of  Its  mis- 
sions. 

At  high  altitude  the  F-lll  has  a  speed  of 
Mach  2  to  2.fi  times  the  speed  of  sound.  (At 
sea  level  and  at  33  degree*  Fahrenheit,  sound 
travels  at  a  speed  of   1,088  feet  a  second.) 

Along  with  Its  other  attrlbtitea.  the  F-lll, 
a  two-man  aircraft,  is  a  cMnfortable  "fly." 

"Moving  from  tha  ordinary  fighter  to  the 
F-lll  is  like  moving  from  a  Jeep  to  a  CadU- 
lac,"  said  MaJ.  Comellua  Kelly. 

However,  the  alrentft  ha«  been  oontroiver- 
slal  from  its  btrth. 

Early  In  the  Kennedy  Administration,  Sec- 
retary at  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  be- 
gan thinking  about  a  multlmtsslon  aircraft. 
He  wanted  a  plane  that  could  do  a  variety 
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at  Jobs  at   greater  cost  effectiveness  r»ther 
than  smgle-m»3»lon  p!an«B. 

UKPOrUlAK   CONCEPT 

This  was  not  a  popular  concept  with  tbe 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  But.  under  prewure. 
they  ejgnvi  and  listed  their  irvdlvldual  re- 
quiremMits. 

The  Air  Force  wanted  a  long-range  fl«hter 
bomber  capable  oT  flying  at  high  speeda  and 
low  altitudes,  carrying  conventional  or  nu- 
clear bomba.  The  Navy  asked  for  a  carrier- 
borne  interceptor  of  medium  range  for  fleet 

Oefense.  ^     __ 

In  Janviary.  1968.  six  years  after  the  De- 
fen.se  Department  awarded  the  F-lU  con- 
tract to  the  General  Dynamics  Corporation, 
the  Brttteh,  who  had  agreed  to  purchase  40 
F-lirs.  pulled  out  of  the  program.  In  Jnly, 
19C8.  the  Navy  followed  stilt. 

The  effect  was  to  increase  public  doubts 
about  the  plane's  effectiveness. 

Since  then  the  British,  in  cooperation  with 
the  West  Germans  and  Italians,  have  em- 
barked on  the  MRCA.  or  Multiple  Role  Com- 
bat Aircraft,  program  to  build  a  fighter  with 
many  of  the  P-lH's  characteristics. 

BSSOLTS    IN    VISTNAU 

The  aircraft's  history  in  Vietnam  wa»  not 
happy.  A  slz-plane  force  flew  66  combat 
missions  and  then.  Colonel  Morrison  said, 
"ran  out  of  mlsalona."  It  began  to  fly  early 
in  March.  1»6«.  and  at  the  end  of  that  month 
the  Johnson  Administration  stopped  Its 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Offlcera  say  the  P-Ul  did  its  Job.  The 
reeulu.  as  estimated  from  reconnaissance 
photographs,  showed  that  the  plane  could 
hit  Ita  targeta  at  night  and  In  bad  weather 
as  eflecUvely  as  other  fighter  bombers  could 
do  in  daylight. 

Tbe  I^-lll's  coat  has  been  another  suorce  of 
critic  ism. 

The  fighter  version's  'fly-away  cost,  "  that 
Is.  airframe  and  two  Pratt  and  Whitney  TF- 
30-P-3  turbofan  engines.  Is  about  $9.6-mU- 
Uon  for  the  fisbter  and  just  under  $10-mll- 
Uon  for  the  fighter  bomber.  When  support 
and  spares  are  added,  the  prices  rise  to  Hl.a- 
mllllon  and  •13.9-mUilon. 

tS.S    BnXIOK   PKOOKAM 

The  total  program  cost  Is  estimated  at 
$e.8-bUllon  for  the  fighters  and  $1.2-blUlon 
for  the  Iwmbers.  There  are  two  wings  of  bom- 
bers in  the  United  States,  one  at  Plattsburg 
Air  Force  Base  In  New  Toric  and  the  other  at 
Pease  Air  Force  Base  In  New  Hampshire.  One 
wing  of  fighters.  72  aircraft.  Is  deployed  at 
Upper  Heyford  in  England. 

Air  Force  officers  are  generally  convinced 
that  the  P-111  Is  worth  the  money  In  either 
version.  This  Is  not  only  because  It  can  do 
things  no  other  aircraft  can  do,  they  argue, 
but  because  It  Incorporates  technology — the 
variable  wing,  TFR,  the  crew  module,  the 
main  strut  landing  gear — that  represent  the 
future  In  combat  aircraft. 

"There  Is  no  comparable  aircraft,"  Colonel 
Oagnon  said. 


POLITICS  IN  THE  PEACE  SIGNALS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer  sums  It  up  the  best  In 
aa  editorial  entitled  "There's  a  Touch 
of  Politics  in  All  Those  Peace  'Signals.'  " 
It  bean  reading  by  every  Senator  and  I 
wlafa  more  peraoos  could  be  exposed  to 
the  editorial  writer's  views,  because  they 
make  so  much  sccue. 

I  Mk  imanimmm  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  Included  in  the  Racoio  at  this 
painC 

OMn  iwlnK  no  ohieetton,  the  editorial 


was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

THsma'e  a  TotjCH  o»  PoLmcs  iw  All  Thosb 
Pksck  "Smmals" 
A  growing  number  of  voices  including 
Oeorge  MeOorern's  and  Sargent  Shriver's— 
all  of  tb«m  Democrats — are  cr3rlng  that  the 
NUion  Administration  '  blew  '  a  chance  to 
negotiate  peace  in  Vletxiam  m  early  1989.  A 
swelling  chor\is  of  others.  Including  William 
P.  Rogers'  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge's— Repub- 
licans all — Is  rebutting. 

And  then.  Ramsey  Clarlt  returns  from 
Hanoi  and  environs  with  the  advice  that  a 
North  Vietnamese  newspaper  editor  told  him 
that  if  "there  U  a  change  of  administra- 
tion" In  the  U.S..  all  prisoners  could  be  re- 
leased the  day  of  the  inaugural — presumably 
George  McOovern'.s. 

It  Is  the  quadrennial  national  political 
sea.son.  that  time  which  the  balance  of 
nature  has  set  aside  for  such  noises  to  be 
heard  throughout  the  land.  It  has  something 
to  do.  we  believe,  with  the  preeervatlon  of 
the  .species. 

So  just  as  we  are  incapable  of  resentment 
on  being  awakened  at  4  AM.  on  a  Maine  lake 
by  the  call  of  the  nesting  loon,  we  tend  to- 
ward forgiveness  of  excess  of  political  ora- 
tory. In  consideration  of  the  season. 

Nonetheless,  there  Is  a  disturbing  element 
of  nonsense  In  Mr.  Shriver's  allegation  of 
last  Thursday  that  Nixon  had  peace  handed 
to  him  literaUy  In  his  lap.  He  blew  It." 

There  Is  at  least  as  much  nonsense  in  the 
suggestion  that  unofficial  talks — especially 
with  a  newspaper  editor,  which  In  Commu- 
nist countries  means  professional  propa- 
gandist— are  going  to  contribute  much  light 
on   the   road   to   peace   in   Southeast  Asia. 

Mr.  Shriver's  claim  was  broadly  supported 
on  Saturday  by  Sen.  McOovem  and  by  Aver- 
ell  Harrlman.  who  was  head  of  the  U.S.  peace 
negotiating  team  In  Paris  at  the  end  of  the 
Johnson  Administration,  and  by  Cyrus  Vance, 
who  was  Mr.  Harrlman's  chief  subordinate. 

But  what  the  Harriman-Vance  statement 
did  not  contend  Is  what  Mr.  Shrlver  said; 
that  peace  was  literally  in  (Mr.  Nlxons) 
lap." 

The  entire  ghastly  history  of  negoUations 
with  the  North  Vietnamese  has  been 
crammed  with  interpreting,  misinterpreting 
BkOA  aometlmes  Imagining  "signals"  from  Ha- 
noi's councUs.  The  essence  of  Mr.  Shriver's 
charge — and  that  of  his  supporters,  to  the 
extent  that  they  really  support  him— is  that 
such  a  signal  was  siaisterly  or  negligently 
misread  by  the  Nixon  Adxaiiiiatration  In  its 
first  few  weeks  or  months  la  office. 

Mr.  Shrlver  was  U.S  ambassador  to 
France  during  the  beginning  of  that  period. 
As  such,  he  ■was  only  peripherally  involved  in 
the  peace  efforts.  He  claims  that  his  points 
were  made  at  the  time — but  through  chan- 
nels. Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Lodge,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Harrlman.  say  there  Is  no  record 
of  his  criticisms. 

And  Mr.  Shrlver  has  done  nothing  to  set- 
tle the  question:  If  all  those  overtures  were 
being  made  In  late  1968  and  early  1969,  why 
didn't  President  Johnson,  with  the  help  of 
Messrs.  Harrlman.  Vance,  Shrlver  et  al.,  come 
to  peace  terms? 

Even  If  the  criticisms  had  been  made 
loudly  and  promptly,  subsequent  experience 
has  strongly  indicated  that  the  Hanoi  nego- 
tiators' use  of  "signals"— including  flat  pub- 
lic statements — has  been  a  cynical  practice. 
An  elaborate  record  of  that  practice,  for  ex- 
ample, was  made  public  last  Jan.  25.  when 
Mr.  Nixon  set  side  by  side  the  North  Viet- 
namese statements  about  negotiations  ov»t 
several  months.  Pnbllc  and  secret  poeltlona 
were  often  exact  oppoeltes 

Debate  about  the  war  is  proper  campaign 
fodder.  Btit  peace  will  not  be  found  In  196t 


or  1969.  It  may  be  found  In  1973.  But  not 
by  disputable  readings  of  questionable 
events,  nor  by  slmpllstloally  accepting  as 
diplomatic  mortar  "^he  informally  offered 
propaganda  of  brUllantly  cynical  negotiators. 


DANGER       IN      PRECIPITATE      U.S. 
WITHDRAWAL    FROM    INDOCHIN\ 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  an  editori- 
al published  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Evening  Star  and  Dally  News  elucidates 
a  warning  to  those  who  advocate  a  pre- 
cipitate total  U.S.  withdrawal  from  Indo- 
china. I,  myself,  have  issued  this  warn- 
ing on  several  occasions,  and  believe  the 
point  is  well  worth  making  again. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rtcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Mass*  me   itj   BiiraDiNH 

It  Is  a  fervently  eld  article  of  liberal  faith 
that  if  the  United  "'-tates  will  Just  get  out 
of  Indochina.  aU  will  be  sweetness  and  light 
among  -he  Vietnamese  people.  North  and 
South.  Communist  and  non-Communist. 
I'hose  who  chant  this  doxology  ignore  the 
execution  of  thousands  of  Vietnamese  and 
flight  of  tens  of  thousands  more  when  the 
Conimimists  took  over  in  the  North  In  1954. 
I'hev  Ignore  the  mass  graves  containing  the 
bodies  of  more  than  2.600  South  Vietnamese 
civlllana  murdered  at  Hue  during  the  1968 
Tet  offensive.  So  they  should  have  no  diffi- 
culty whatsoever  in  glossing  over  the  less 
numerous  casualties  of  the  more  calculated 
reign  of  terror  which  has  taken  place  at 
Blnhdlnh  province  on  the  central  coast  of 
South  Vietnam  the  past  three  months. 

Bm^hdlnh  fell  quickly  to  the  North  Viet- 
namese In  early  AprU  and  it  was  not  until 
July  that  Saigon's  forces  launched  a  serious 
effort  to  retake  it.  So  the  Commxinlsts  had 
plenty  of  time.  There  was  no  need  to  hurry, 
as  there  was  In  Hue  In  1»«8,  when  American 
and  South  Vietnamese  forces  counterat- 
tacked within  days  of  the  city's  fall. 

According  to  Intelligence  reports  and  on- 
the-spot  interviews  with  survivors,  the  Com- 
munists were  extremely  methodical.  They 
rounded  up  hamlet  and  vUlage  chiefs,  pacifi- 
cation workers,  policemen,  militiamen,  teach- 
ers, doctors,  nurses,  clerical  workers.  literally 
anyone  who  had  had  any  connection  with  the 
Saigon  government.  "People's  courts"  exe- 
cuted several  hundred  (perhaps  as  many  as 
5001  and  shipped  an  estimated  6.000  others 
off  to  "people's  prisons"  In  remote  areas  of 
the  Communist-held  Anlao  valley.  Meet  of 
those  killed  apparently  were  executed  by  rifle 
fire  but  others  were  burled  allye,  beheaded  or 
hacked  to  pieces. 

None  of  this  represents  any  new  departure 
in  tactics  on  Hanoi's  part.  Aside  from  the 
t^eneral  massacres  In  the  North  In  1954  and  In 
the  South  during  the  1968  Tet  offensive,  the 
murder  and  kidnaping  of  South  Vietnamese 
officials  has  been  part  anc  parcel  of  Commu- 
nist "liberation"  since  the  war  began.  In  the 
past  four  and  a  half  years,  nearly  25,000 
Sotith  Vietnamese  clrlllans  and  officials  have 
been  executed  by  the  North  Vietnamese  Com- 
munists and  the  Viet  Cong. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  atrtsclttes  on 
the  Allied  side.  But  anyone  who  Is  still  pre- 
pared to  maintain  that  a  Commimist  take- 
over in  South  Vietnam  would  not  lead  to 
a  bloodbath  of  major  dimensions  la  simply 
ignoring  the  evidence  at  hand.  A  politician 
like  Senator  McOovem,  who  advocates  a 
quick  and  ■unilateral  American  withdrawal 
from  Southeast  Asia,  naeil  look  no  farther 
than  the  shallow  graves  of  Blnhdlnh  prov- 
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ince  to  see  where  the  policies  he  advocates 
would  lead  those  who  have  placed  their  trust 
in  the  United  States. 


THE  DEFINITION  OP  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PBOXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
source  of  many  of  the  arguments  against 
the  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Treaty 
has  been  the  misunderstanding  of  the 
treaty's  definition  of  genocide.  The  con- 
cern that  individual  acts  of  prejudice  will 
bring  charges  and  convictions  of  genocide 
under  the  treaty  is  without  basis. 

Article  n  of  the  convention  defines 
genocide  in  such  a  way  as  to  differentiate 
it  from  Individual  acts  of  murder  or  prej- 
udice. The  crucial  words  are: 

la  the  present  Convention,  genocide  means 
any  of  the  following  acts  committed  with  in- 
tent to  destroy,  In  whole  or  In  part,  a  na- 
tional, ethnical,  racial  or  religious  group. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
in  its  report  on  the  conventkHi  has 
pointed  out  that  It  Is  necessary  to  prove 
Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  part,  a 
group  before  a  conviction  of  genocide  is 
possible. 

The  report  clarifies  this  definition  fur- 
ther: 

There  have  been  ailegationa  that  school 
busing,  birth  control  clinics,  lynchlngs.  po- 
lice actions  wltb  respect  to  tiis  Black  Pan- 
thers, and  the  Incldenta  at  My  LaI  consti- 
tute genocide.  T^e  committee  wants  to  make 
clear  that  under  tcnaia  cA  Article  n  none  of 
these  and  tlmllfr  aeCs  at  gSBOdde  uAlesa  the 
intent  to  destroy  tha  groop  as  a  group  la 
proven  .  .  .  This  oaavantton  doea  not  aim  at 
the  violent  expression  of  prejudice  which  Is 
directed  against  individual  members  of 
groups. 

We  are  all  opposed  to  such  acts  against 
IndivlduaLs,  and  It  Is  Important  that  we 
commit  ourselves  to  eliminating  that  be- 
havior. However,  this  treaty  leaves  that 
problem  under  the  Jurisdiction  erf  indi- 
vidual nations..  Only  when  the  Intention 
of  the  transcressor  Is  the  destructioz.  in 
whole  or  part  of  a  national,  ethnical, 
racial,  or  religious  group  as  outlined  in 
article  U  docs  the  act  become  genocide. 

This  treaty  Joins  nations  together  only 
to  outlaw  the  crime  of  genocide.  That 
crime  is  clearly  differentiated  from  iso- 
lated acts  of  violence  or  prejudice  by  the 
intentions  of  the  transgressor. 

It  is  time  that  we  declare  our  opposi- 
tion to  genocide.  This  treaty  is  so  con- 
structed as  to  allow  us  to  do  &o  without 
interfernng  with  any  issues  which  must 
rightfully  be  handled  by  our  Nation 
alone.  ITierefore,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
move  for  the  immediate  ratification  of 
this  humanitarian  treaty. 


.AONIS,    ROMNET,    AND    SHAFP 

President  Nixon  sent  HtTD  (Housing  and 
Urban  Development)  Secretary  Oeorge  W. 
Romney  to  WHkes-Barre  to  get  the  "srjags" 
out  of  the  relief  profrram  few  victims  of  the 
inprecedented  floods  generated  by  Hurricane 
Apnes. 

One  of  the  first  "snags"  Mr.  Bomney  en- 
countered was  Oov.  MUton  J.  Bbapp  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Oov.  Shapp  demanded  the  federal 
government  do  more  than  It  Is  doing.  A  typi- 
cal snide  remark  of  the  governor: 

"I  can't  believe  you  would  Jtist  leave  people 
without  any  help." 

Oov.  Shapp  also  has  been  Insistent  that 
the  "federal  government  make  these  people 
whole,"  which  has  been  translated  to  mean 
that  the  government  restore  In  fuU  aU  the 
losses  of  the  fiood  victims. 

Regardless  of  the  compassion  which  the 
.■sufferers  of  this  calamity  merit,  holding  out 
the  promise  of  100  per  cent  restoration  of 
losses  is  cruel  and  impractical.  There  Is  a 
limit  to  which  government  can  go  to  alleviate 
losses  in  any  major  disaster. 

The  government  Is  laying  out  an  enormous 
sum — %13  bDUoD — Juat  In  PennsylTmnla. 
alone.  It  la  trying  to  help  people  find  tem- 
porary homes  In  six  states  affected  by  Agnes. 

Obviously,  the  relief  baa  not  been  instant 
and  thousands  of  victlma  etui  are  frustrated. 
Bureaucratic  sluggishness  has  been  evident 
in  some  cases  and  this  Is  Inexcusable. 

But  what  has  Oov.  Shapp  been  doing?  If 
he  Is  as  concerned  about  the  flood  victims 
as  he  says,  he  must  have  more  to  do  than 
quarrel  with  Mr.  Ronuiey,  who  went  to  the 
area  to  help. 

Bvt  the  real  bandtca|>  to  fast  relief  Is  the 
she«-  m^xtttuds  of  the  disaster.  Ooosddcr 
the  BtatlskleB  calcul»ii<  by  tha  fedcnl  Odes 
of  Ein«rgei»cy  PiufaiudTiMs: 

Agnes  epracKl  be*  devtructloo  along  4,500 
miles  of  major  rtvera  aad  0.000  mUas  of  trlb- 
i!tarles.  In  the  six  states,  37  cities  and  306 
cotintles  suifered  dlaaster. 

Thousands  of  people  at  all  lerete  of  gov- 
ernment. In  the  Red  Croea,  Balratton  Army 
and  many  volunteers,  are  wurkJiig  tbclr 
hearts  out  to  give  tba  flood  vtctlma  a  band. 
Mtetakas,  bnneat  or  just  clumsy,  are  bound 
to  batten. 

But  pubac  griping,  buck  peawing  and 
sniping  by  polltldaas  help  nobody. 


PENNSYLVANIA  FLOOD  RELIEF 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Agnes. 
Romney,  and  Shapp"  relating  to  flood 
rslief  in  Pennsylvania  and  published  in 
the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  August  13.  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


FEDERAL  FUNDING  OP  SOCIAL 
SERVICES  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  ROTH,  Mr.  President,  last  Fri- 
day I  invited  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  aa  article  puhlished  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  concerning  a  request  by  the 
State  of  Maryland  for  Federal  funding 
under  the  social  services  program.  The 
article  pointed  out  that  Maryland  had  in- 
creased Its  request  for  funding  under  the 
program  from  $22.9  million  last  March 
to  $417  million  in  Jime,  a  1,825-percent 
increase  over  a  3 -month  period. 

Today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  an  editorial 
published  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post.  The  edit<u-ial.  I  believe,  points  out 
some  of  the  many  problems  with  the  so- 
cial services  program  as  it  Is  now  admin- 
istered. As  I  have  said  before,  the  pro- 
gram needs  to  be  reformed  in  some  way ; 
and  I  think  the  editorial  may  help  Sen- 
ators to  understand  my  point  of  view. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Why  Not  Ask? 

So  the  federal  governnient  has  lost  control 
of  one  of  Its  grant  prograoos,  and  the  states 
want  to  draw  »&  bUUoa  this  yaac  Ui  aid  to 
their  social  services.  Lt  that  bad?  Sodai  serv- 
ices are  worthy  and  useful.  Even  if  this  sud- 
den ouipouruig  of  federal  money  is  inadver- 
tent, why  cut  It  off? 

ihe  answer  lies  no  farther  away  than 
Maryland.  Last  March.  Maryland  budgeted 
only  $22.9  million  In  federal  aid  to  its  social 
services  for  this  fiscal  year.  But  in  mld- 
sprlng  tha  word  got  aronnd  that  tb*  federal 
admin  Is  tratofs  would  grant  very  nearly  what- 
ever the  states  requested.  Under  the  law,  a 
state  can  ask  for  three  federal  doUars  for 
each  state  dollar  spent  in  this  field  and  the 
legislation  contains  no  llmtt.  MarylaiKl  oa- 
clals  frantically  combed  through  tbe  entire 
state  bndget.  listing  every  ezpandttoxe  that 
could  conceivably  be  consklSBed  a  acxtat  aarv- 
Ice  and  requsaUng  tbe  fedeval  Uaaaiiry  to 
maldi  It,  three  tot  one.  Ttf  state  hired  con- 
sultants to  help  In  tbe  saarob.  They  listad 
not  only  the  expaadlturea  of  state  agencies 
but  a  wide  variety  of  private  and  voluntary 
social  agencies.  By  the  deadline  In  June,  they 
had  pulled  together  an  application  for  S417 
million.  That  1b  an  1,828  per  cent  increase 
over  the  first  version  of  the  request  three 
monthe  earlier. 

Tbat  applleatlOD  Is  "oooserrative."  argues 
Maryland's  Secretary  of  SmploymaaA  and 
Social  Bervlcea.  Mn.  DaTldaon.  CkmoervaUve. 
one  asks,  compared  to  wbat?  Havbig  been 
busy  drawing  np  the  applltatkir.  Uca.  David- 
son and  her  staff  have  not  yet  besa  able  to 
draw  up  the  plana  for  spending  tt.  Aa  Herbert 
Denton  reported  In  this  newspaper  after  an 
Illuminating  Interview  with  Mrs.  Davidson. 
she  expects  to  use  the  new  money  to  expand 
exlBttng  programs  and  cieate  addltluufU  ones. 
Unfortanatrty,  she  is  not  yet  able  to  trtl  pre- 
clsaly  wbtcb  existing  programs  wQl  b*  ex- 
panded, or  how  much,  or  wbat  new  ooaa 
ml^t  be  created.  Sba  ccmkl  rML,  oi  cenuse. 
begin  to  eatlraif  how  many  oC  UmifimmA'a 
r  It  fins  mlgbt  bentf  t  from  tbls  mMSlve  in- 
fusion oX  nearly  half  a  bUlkaa  dolian.  or 
which  citizens.  QuaUflad  staff  la  hard  to  find 
In  the  social  servlcaa.  hut  stafBng  Is  another 
question,  being  left  to  the  fiiture. 

In  Its  extreme  vagueness,  the  Iblaryland 
application  Is  similar  to  most  other  stcrtes. 
It  Is  exceptional  only  In  the  rate  of  expan- 
sion from  last  year.  That  rate  is  exceeded 
only  by  Ml— luslpiiis  aiipncKtlan,  wbleb  Is 
nearly  as  large  as  Ita  entire  state  budget  last 
year. 

Tfte  prtltleal  ortgtas  of  the  present  im- 
broglio are  not  entirely  clear.  TTie  basic  leg- 
1°'ft**~"  accumulated  durtag  tb*  IBMB,  bat  tt 
has  oaty  been  In  tbe  pact  sevaral  years  tbat 
tbe  states  bam  baas  wqHnltlng  It.  Tbe  first 
to  obtain  spairtriilarly  large  baaaflU  under 
it  was  CaUfonxla,  a  sUta  with  a  RcpubUcan 
administration.  Whatbcr  th*  CaUfomlaas 
found  their  way  to  tha  well  through  thalr  own 
ingenuity,  or  thirougb  tbe  assiatance  of  their 
many  friends  in  Washington,  Is  not  yet 
known.  But  Mrs.  Davidsons  chief  defense 
seems  to  be  that  Marytaad  Is  entitled  to  the 
sama  unlimited  Ijeiiets,  under  the  same 
rulM.  as  Callfcnla.  TtuJt,  mx  least.  U  ccrreet. 

Undoubtedly  Marylaad  cast  devete|>  many 
useful  and  li^ortant  ptrojacta  on  whlcb  to 
spend  federal  money.  But  tba  time  to  make 
the  giants  la  after  tbe  planning,  not  before. 
As  a  method  of  government,  the  present  grant 
program  has  Its  comic  aspects.  The  President 
and  Congress  have  sweated  and  fought  all 
vear  over  the  horrendonslr  Intricate  formula 
to  dlatrtbnte  96  b»llon  in  shared  revenue, 
wbUa  the  states  line  up  for  another  M  bU- 
Utm  In  social,  service  grants  distributed  ac- 
cording to  no  principle  but  the  raspectlTa 
state  administrators'  mgenuliy.  The  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  have  been  s'.ruggUng  for 
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three  years  over  the  welfare  reform,  and  still 
cuinot  reach  oompromlae.  But  the  accidental 
granU  to  social  serTtces  would  coet  nearly 
aa  much  aa  the  leading  proposals  for  welfare 
reform,  without  reftwmlng  the  present  wel- 
fare system  In  any  respect  With  this  applica- 
tion for  M17  million,  Maryland  Is  asking  a 
bit  too  much. 


RETIREMENT  OF  GORDON  P. 
HARRISON 

Mr.  BAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
retirement  of  Gordon  Harrison  as  staff 
director  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  is  truly  a  loss  not  only 
to  the  Senate  but  also  to  the  country. 
Since  my  first  day  in  the  Senate.  Gor- 
don's afislstanoe  auid  counsel  were  of  im- 
measurable help  to  me  and  to  my  staff. 

Gordon's  l«ig  and  distinguished  ca- 
reer of  public  service  began  in  1937  as 
legislative  assistant  to  Senator  Green,  of 
Rhode  Island.  After  serving  In  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  In  the  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 
tice he  returned  to  Capitol  Hill  in  1955 
as  staff  director  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, a  position  he  held  until  his  recent 
retirement,  serving  under  five  chairmen. 
The  foremost  example  of  a  dedicated, 
talented,  and  conscientious  public  serv- 
ant, Gordon  is  indeed  a  man  deserving 
of  the  highest  praise.  His  energy,  insight, 
and  commitment  have  been  major 
sources  in  improving  the  efficiency  and 
productivity  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Senator  Jordan  has  described,  more 
eloquently  than  I  can,  Gordon's  knowl- 
edge, understanding,  and  compassion, 
and  the  deep  respect  and  affection  felt 
toward  him  by  all  who  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  know  him. 

The  Senate  and  the  Nation  have  been 
fortunate  to  have  his  services  for  so 
many  years,  and  all  of  us  who  regard 
yt\m  as  a  friend  will  miss  not  Mily  his 
wisdom  and  knowledge  but  also  his  charm 
and  wit.  I  join  his  multitude  of  friends 
in  extending  thanks  and  best  wishes  for 
every  happiness  in  the  years  ahetwi. 


Mr.  Pollack  is  also  an  able  and  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  Within  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  he  has  held  positions  as 
Deputy  and  Acting  Executive  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  European  Affairs;  execu- 
tive assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  .Administration:  director  of  the  man- 
agement staff;  and  deputy  assistant  sec- 
retary for  personnel.  Prom  1964  until  the 
present  he  has  held  positions  with  the 
Bureau  International  Scientific  and 
Technical  Affairs  and  In  1967  was  ap- 
pointed Director  of  that  Bureau. 

The  Nation  is  fortunate  to  be  repre- 
sented by  Mr.  Doub  and  Mr.  Pollack  at 
an  international  conference  of  such  vital 
importance  as  the  world  confronts  an 
energy  crisis  that  ignores  political 
boundaries. 


WILLIAM  O.  DOUB  AND  HERMAN 
POLLACK 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
pleased  to  learn  that  the  President  has 
nominated  William  O.  Doub  and  Herman 
PoUack.  two  very  qualified  Marylanders, 
to  be  Alternate  Representatives  of  the 
TTnlted  States  to  the  leth  Session  of  the 
General  Conference  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency,  which  Is  sched- 
uled to  be  held  at  Mexico  City,  Mexico, 
from  September  26  through  October  3, 
1972. 

At  present  a  Commissioner  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  Mr.  £>oub 
has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career 
in  public  service.  Over  the  yecus  he  has 
served  as  chairman.  Maryland  Public 
Service  Commission;  vice  chairman, 
Washington  Metropolltfui  Area  Transit 
Commission;  chairman.  Committee  on 
Electrical  and  Nuclear  Energy,  National 
Association  of  Regtilatory  Utility  Com- 
missioners: member,  the  President's  Air 
Quality  Advisory  Board;  and  president. 
Great  Lakes  Conference  of  Public  Utility 
Commission. 


TORTURE  IN  SOUTH  VIETNAM 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  addition- 
al evidence  of  the  appalling  brutality  of 
the  war  in  Vietnam  keeps  coming  to  light 
as  this  tragic  conflict  drags  on. 

The  reprisals  inflicted  by  the  North 
Vietnamese  and  Vietcong,  when  they 
have  retaken  a  village,  are  extensively 
publicized  in  official  conununiques. 

Our  knowledge  of  harsh  and  repressive 
acts  on  the  part  of  our  ally,  the  Tliieu 
dictatorship  in  Saigon,  comes  from  inde- 
pendent press  sources. 

On  Sunday  of  this  week,  the  New  York 
Times  reported  "widespread  torture  of 
people  jailed  by  the  Saigon  government." 

Reporter  Sydney  Schanberg  based  his 
story  on  documents  smuggled  out  of 
South  Vietnamese  prisons  and  interviews 
with  former  prisoners.  He  also  noted  that 
it  is  impossible  to  get  firsthand  verifica- 
tion of  the  stories  because  journalists  are 
denied  permission  to  visit  prisons. 

According  to  Schanberg: 

Some  said  that  water  had  been  forced 
down  their  mouths  until  they  nearly 
drowned.  Others  told  of  electric  prods  used 
on  sensitive  part*  of  the  body,  of  flngernaiU 
pulled  out  and  of  Angers  mashed 

Several  of  the  Informants  said  they  had 
discovered,  while  In  prison,  a  .sardonic  say- 
ing favored  by  the  police— "Khong.  danh 
cho  CO" — "If  they  are  Innocent,  beat  them 
until   they   become   guUty." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Schanberg's  report,  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sun- 
day, August  13,  1972,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ToBTUKC  BT  Saigon  in  Jilts  Reported 

DOCDMENTS    iND    INTERVIEWS    INDICATE    WIDE 
ABUSE  OF  POLITICAl.  PRISONERS 

(By  Sydney  H.  Schanberg) 
Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  August  12.— Docu- 
ments smuggled  out  of  South  Vietnamese 
prisons  and  extensive  Interviews  with  former 
prisoners  paint  a  picture  of  widespread  tor- 
ture oX  people  jaUed  by  the  Saigon  Qovern- 
ment  since  the  North  Vietnamese  offensive 
started  four  and  a  half  months  ago. 

Here  Is  a  sampling  of  the  prisoners'  ac- 
counts : 

"Nguyen  Thl  Yen  was  beaten  unconscious 
with  a  wooden  rod.  Later,  when  she  revived, 
she  was  forced  to  stand  naked  before  about 


10  torturers,  who  burned  her  breasts  with 
liKhted  cigarettes." 

Trlnh  Dlnh  Ban  was  beaten  so  badly  In 
the  face  that  the  swelling  shut  and  Infected 
his  eyes.  The  police  drove  needles  through 
his  fingertips  and  battered  him  on  the  chest 
and  soles  of  his  feet  until  he  was  unable  to 
move." 

■Vo  Thl  Bach  Tuyet  was  beaten  and  hung 
by  her  feet  under  a  blazing  light.  Later,  they 
put  her  In  a  tiny  room  half  flooded  with 
water  and  let  mice  and  Insects  run  over  her 
body." 

stories    ARE    TYPICAL 

These  particular  accounts  are  said  to  de- 
scribe the  torture  of  three  student  leaders 
stUl  being  held  In  South  Vietnamese  Jails 
on  suspicion  of  being  CJommunlst  sympathiz- 
ers. The  accounts  In  these  documents  and 
many  others  obtained  by  this  correspondent 
were  purportedly  written  by  prisoners — and 
In  some  cases  by  sympathetic  guards- — and 
then  smuggled  out. 

The  three  accounts  are  typical  of  the  stor- 
ies told  In  the  other  documents  and  In  the 
interviews  about  the  treatment  of  the  thou- 
sands of  students,  workers,  peasants,  women 
and  chUdren  arrested  by  the  national  police 
and  military  authorities  in  the  "pre-emptive 
sweeps"  made  In  the  search  for  Communist 
sympathizers  and  agents  since  the  North 
Vietnamese  Army  l)egan  Its  offensive. 

Some  of  the  documents  reached  this  cor- 
respondent through  friends  of  prisoners  or 
critics  of  the  Government  to  whom  the  pa- 
pers had  been  passed.  Some  of  the  Interviews 
were  also  arranged  this  way.  Additional  in- 
formation was  gathered  on  the  basis  of  other 
leads. 

There  Is  no  way  to  verify  the  account*  of 
Torture  first  hand,  for  the  Saigon  Oovern- 
ment  refuses  to  allow  Journallsta  to  visit  its 
prisons,  which  It  calls  "r«-educatlon  centers." 
A  formal  written  request  was  d«nled. 

All  of  those  Interviewed  said  their  names 
could  not  be  used  because  they  feared  police 
reprisals. 

REPORTS    ARE    SIMITAR 

AS  with  the  smuggled  documents.  It  Is  Im- 
possible to  corroborate  the  accounts  given 
by  former  prisoners  In  Interviews.  But  al- 
though one  cannot  establlah  after  the  fact 
that  the  welts  and  soars  visible  on  their 
bodies  were  Inflicted  by  the  poUce,  the  wide- 
spread reports  bear  out  the  prisoners'  version. 

Qovernment  officials  and  pro-Oovernment 
legislators  defend  the  recent  repressive  meas- 
viree  by  arguing  that  the  survival  of  South 
Vietnam  U  at  stake.  Critics  r«^ly  that  only 
the  Ctovernment  of  President  Nguyen  Van 
Thleu,  not  South  Vietnam.  Is  at  stake. 

"Necessity  requires  us  to  accept  a  flexible 
view  of  the  law,"  said  one  ofBclal.  "You 
wouldn't  ■wait  until  the  Vietcong  agent 
pointed  his  gun  at  your  back  before  you 
handcuffed  him.  would  you?  Legal  aspects  do 
not  count  when  there  Is  a  question  of  sur- 
vival Involved." 

The  victims  obviously  feel  dllTerently. 
Here,  for  example.  Is  part  of  an  account  given 
by  a  woman  who  was  Interrogated  Intensively 
but  not  beaten  In  a  police  detention  center  In 
Saigon  and  then  released: 

•'When  you  were  being  Interrogated,  you 
could  hear  the  screams  of  people  being  tor- 
tured. Sometimes  they  showed  you  the  tor- 
ture going  on.  to  try  to  frighten  you  Into 
saying  what  they  wanted  you  to  say. 

"Two  women  in  my  cell  were  pregnant. 
One  was  beaten  badly.  Another  woman  was 
beaten  mostly  on  the  knees,  which  became 
infected. 

"One  high  school  student  tried  to  kill  her- 
self by  cutting  both  wrists  on  the  metal 
water  taps  In  the  washroom,  but  she  failed. 
They  had  tortured  her  by  putting  some  kind 
of  thick  rubber  band  around  her  head  to 
squeeiM!  it.  It  made  here  eyes  swell  out  and 
gave  her  imbearable  headaches. 
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Th«  girl  was  so  badly  tortured  that  tb« 
police  left  li«r  in  tb»  corridor  outaLde  tha  In- 
terrogation room  for  a  day — so  that  otb«r 
prisoner*  would  iiot   bm   ha»   condition." 

This  WM  a  typical  story  or  thosa  inXjtt- 
vlewed.  Soma  said  that  watw  bad  ba«A  foroed 
down  their  mouths  until  they  uaaily 
drowned.  Other  told  of  electric  prods  uaad  on 
senslUve  parts  of  the  bo<:^,  ol  ftageriMLlIs 
puUed  out  and  of  fingers  mashed. 

Several  of  the  lofotmants  said  they  had 
discovered,  while  la  prlaoji.  a  scardonlc  say- 
ing favored  by  the  police — "Khong,  danh  cho 

CO." "If  they  are  Innocent,  beat  them  until 

they  become  ynHty." 

The  ftoconnta  of  the  Informants  tndlcsted 
that  the  worst  torturing  took  place  while 
prtaoaen  were  being  tntexrogated  ha  poUce 
centere— befofe  tbey  were  transferred  to  pri- 
sons such  aa  Oon  Son  and  Cbl  Hoa.  Cc«  Son 
la  South  VietBMn'B  btsgaafe  civil  tan  penitenti- 
ary, sltnated  on  Con  Son.  an  island  140  miles 
southeast  of  Saigon.  Chi  Hoa,  the  coantry"! 
Mcond  largest  prtaon,  ia  in  Saigon. 

The  iniwmaiits  said  that  most  of  the  tor- 
tun  and  Interrogation  took  place  between 
10  P.M.  and  3  AJ<.  They  said  some  of  the 
prlaonert,  under  tortiu*  or  fearing  torture, 
acreed  to  became  polioe  agents  to  win  their 
release. 

MA1CX8   ABE    dVZK 

Some  of  the  docvunents  pttrportedly  smug- 
gled out  of  the  prteone  gave  the  names  of  five 
persons  who  had  Iveen  torttired  to  death  re- 
cently In  Jail,  and  said  this  was  only  n  part 
list.  The  docuiaents  listed  Buu  Cht  and 
Nguyen  Duy  Hten,  students  from  the  Hue 
area  who  were  said  to  have  died  In  Con  Son. 
Also  listed  were  a  Ta  Xnan  Thanh.  EHnh 
Van  Ut  and  Bu  Duong  of  Saigon,  who  were 
said  to  have  died  in  Chi  Hoa. 

It  Is  impoBBlble  to  tell,  without  Gorem- 
ment  cooperation,  how  many  thousands  have 
been  arrested  since  the  North  Vietnamese 
oSensive  began.  Most  foreign  diplomats  think 
the  figure  is  well  over  10.000.  One  American 
source  said  that  slightly  oyer  16.000  people 
had  been  jailed  and  about  5.000  released 
later  But  whatever  the  exact  flgurea.  It  Is 
clear  that  thonsanda  remain  in  prison  and 
that  arrests  continue. 

The  bulk  of  the  arrests  have  been  in  the 
Mekong  Delta  south  of  Saigon  and.  In  the 
extreme  north.  Many  students  were  seized 
In  Hue,  some  of  them  reportedly  while  work- 
ing in  refugee  centers. 

LITTLE   DISTIKCTIOM    INDICATED 

It  Is  also  imijoestble  to  tell  how  many  of 
those  arrested  really  have  Communist  con- 
nections and  how  many  are  simply  opposed 
to  the  Government  of  President  Thleu.  be- 
cause the  police  seem  to  make  little  distinc- 
tion. There  Is  a  third  category  of  prisoners 
as  well— people  who  were  apparently  seized 
at  random  and  who  commlted  no  crime.  They 
just  happened  to  have  been  in  the  wrong 
place. 

Critics  of  the  aovernment  say  that  each 
district  administration  has  been  given  a 
quota  of  arrests  and  that  local  officials  have 
been  trying  to  meet  the  quotas  quickly  with 
little  regard  for  legal  niceties. 

According  to  one  document,  purportedly 
written  by  a  sympathetic  jailer,  an  old  wom- 
an has  been  imprisoned  In  Con  Son  because 
one  of  her  sons  Is  regarded  as  a  Ccwnmunlst 
sympathtoer  and  ta  in  hiding.  Her  four  other 
sons  are  In  the  South  Vietnamese  Army.  She 
wants  to  write  them  about  wb»X  had  hap- 
pened to  her.  the  jailer  said,  but  she  baa 
forgotten  thetr  military  addresses  and  tiie 
prison  authorities  wUl  not  help  her  com- 
municate with  them. 

rsMix.T  rarxs  onb  causs 
This  wooian  aeeaBS  to  be  typical  of  many 
of  tlkoae  airested  recently.  They  were  picked 
up  because  they  have  relatives  who  are 
active  Vietcong  or  suspected  of  having  some 
link  with  the  Communists.  But  according  to 


the  Vlntnimssn  o<Beials  themaelveB,  meet 
famlllee  in  Souttt  Vtotaam  have  a  relaUve  or 
telaUvee  "wltH  tbe  vOimt  side"  aad  tbe  OofV- 
atxtnant  wouM  kava  «•  anmst  BxttDona  a  it 
were  ta  ampler  tl»is  erMwIan  aeraw  tha  baavd. 

Nguyen  Van  Thong  a  iiro-Qcwenawnt 
,^^inf.K».  (^  tlM  low  bouee  and  cdialTaaan  ot 
tbe  nrwiiittee  that  deals  wMb  polioe  and 
piteoD  legislation,  said  la  a  recant  interview 
that  tbe  Oovemoaent  abouid  haTe  carried  out 
these  arrests  a  lot  earlier.  Thou(ta  Mr.  Thong 
acknowlAdfed  that  sobb*  Inaoeent  people  had 
undoubtedly  been  arrastod,  be  said.  "Ttaaaa 
people  wUl  sooner  or  later  get  out  o<  jaU." 

Legal  lona.  rarely  observed  with  fidelity 
at  any  time  in  Soutb  Vletnaia'i  recent  his- 
tory, has  clearly  beea  aboitrtoned  since  the 
enemy  oasaslve  began.  Oa.  tbe  one  band. 
President  Thleu  contlnuae  to  declare  that 
the  back  of  the  North  VletnaBioae  drive  has 
been  broken,  yet  on  the  other  he  has  been 
using  his  reoenUy  grantod  special  powers  to 
narrow   civil  Uberklas  fur«bcr. 

U^wa    SIKM    TO    ■■   KWOBED 

Althougb  no  Ooi«imaent  edict  has  been 
Issued,  the  nonnal  laws  governing  the  rights 
of  the  aocuaed  appear  to  hare  been  virtually 
suspended.  Often  ttaoae  arrested  are  reput- 
edly not  toU  tbe  charge  against  them  nor 
allowed  to  consult  a  lawyvr.  Prisoners  are 
sometimes  kept  iar  months  aad  yean  without 
a  hearing  or  trial.  Often  tbe  poUce  will  not 
acknowledge  that  they  are  holding  a  par- 
ticular person  so  bis  family  is  unable  to 
locate  blm. 

In  a  sense,  many  of  tbaee  people  and  their 
cases  simply  dtssippear — eacept  for  reports 
that  leak  out  clandenlnely. 

The  same  jailer  at  Oon  Son  who  purport- 
edly wrote  of  the  old  woman  with  four  sons 
in  the  army  also  was  said  to  ha-ve  given  the 
foUowtng  deaertptlon  of  an  area  of  tbe  prison 
holding  1,500  people  from  Hue  and  other 
northern  areas: 

"I  was  horrified  to  find  that  the  place  was 
full  of  women  and  old  people  and  more  than 
60  children  undM'  9  years  old.  None  of  them 
knew  why  tbey  bad  been  brought  here  In 
general,  their  arrests  had  happened  like  this : 
Village  officials  would  come  and  call  them  to 
the  village  headquarters.  Once  they  were 
there,  the  officials  would  tell  them  falsely 
that  they  had  to  be  evacuated,  presumably 
because  ol  near-by  fighting.  And  then  they 
would  find  they  had  been  deported  to  Con 
Son." 

This  prtaon  made  headlines  two  years  ago 
when  tbe  treatment  of  hundre<lB  ot  prison- 
ers jammed  into  small  cells  known  as  "tigo- 
cages"  was  publicized  by  two  American  Con- 
gressmen on  a  fact-finding  tour  of  Vietnam. 
The  Congressmen  managed  to  eater  the 
"tiger  cage"  area  over  the  objections  of  twth 
tbe  South  Vletnameee  warden  and  his  Amer- 
ican adviser. 

Although  the  United  States  is  the  major 
provider  of  aid  to  the  South  Vietnameee 
police  and  prison  system,  the  American  mis- 
sion here  refuses  to  dlectias  the  situation  on 
the  record,  contending  tlMt  it  is  entirely  a 
South  Vletnameae  program- 

A1III,INX  BOtB  CHABGOT 

According  to  authoritative  sources  how- 
ever. Air  America,  the  airline  operated  la 
Indochina  lor  the  Central  lateUlgence 
Agency,  has  been  used  to  transport  arrested 
people  to  Con  Son. 

TTie  two  top  American  advisers  to  the 
South  Vietnamese  on  police  and  prison  mat- 
ters— Michael  O.  McCann  and  Theodore  D. 
Brown,  director  and  deputy  director,  respec- 
tively, of  the  American  misaion's  public- 
safety  directorate — do  not  deny  the  wide- 
spread torture  or  the  tise  of  Air  America; 
they  simply  refuse  to  comment.  Requests  for 
iatenrlews  with  both  men  were  rejected, 

A  high  American  source  who  granted  an 
interrlew  but  insisted  on  anonymity  said 
that  being  outside  the  situation  "I  caiinot 


aarm  tbat  tortarae  dont  take  piaoe"  aa< 
b*  asluiowledgad  tbafc  "aU  kiads  of  deplor- 
able things  may  weU  be  going  on."  But  he 
argued  that  some  of  those  arrestad  were 
known  antt-Oaremmont  and  OTmrnunist  ac- 
t«Tls«s  wbo  had  been  Involved  in  terrorist 
incidents — "and  who  aren't  emetty  -tbe  nice 
eoBsge  kida  neoct  Ooae." 

OctOm  of  tbo  <}o«araxB«nt  deaeriba  what 
has  besa  happening  rseestly  aa  a  poUee-nate 
opaeatlon.  And  while  rsiirasilve  taotlea  arc 
not  so  obvious  on  the  streets  of  Saigon  and 
other  cttiea  as  they  apparently  are  in  the 
Jails,  there  have  been  dtsqutettng  signs  of 
iBtlmldatlaa. 

Tlie  poUee  sat  up  cbeckpotnta  from  time 
to  time  in  Saigon,  on  the  pretoxt  of  search- 
ing pec^^to  and  vehicles  tor  weapons  or  ex- 
plosives destined  for  terrorist  activities.  But 
on  the  several  occasions  this  correspondent 
has  stood  cloae  by  and  watched  these  searches, 
it  appeared  tkat  the  cfaedq>olnts  were  often 
no  more  Utan  meaiks  of  shaking  down  Viet- 
namese for  money  or  gooda 

Despite  these  tactics,  there  has  been  lltUe 
protest. 

FIREARMB  CONTROL 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  t*re^dent.  the 
Senate  haa  recently  completed  debate  on 
the  Handmm  Controi  Act  of  1»72.  Al- 
thoug-h  we  have  ncm  dlspoeed  of  that 
particular  piece  of  legisJation,  we  hare 
not  laid  to  rest  the  issue  of  flrearms  con- 
trol. It  is  my  belief  that  this  legislation 
is  considerably  less  tban  that  which  the 
national  crisis  of  wholesale  slaughter  by 
trun  demands,  and  that  in  a  year,  or  2 
years,  or  b  years,  we  will  again  be  shocked 
into  tafedng  some  action  to  control  these 
horrible  weapons  of  death. 

The  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  long  been  interested  In  and 
worked  for  the  passage  of  stronft  gun 
control  measures  and  I  wish  to  commend 
them  for  thehr  efforts.  Last  spring  the 
society  failed  ta  its  attempt  to  persuade 
the  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  to  ftdly  endorse  their 
position.  However,  the  delegates  in  their 
national  convention  in  June  did  express 
"strong  abhorrence  and  continued  op- 
position to  the  use  ol  a  firearm  or  any 
weapon  in  the  commission  of  a  crime." 

In  the  face  of  the  national  society's 
rejection  of  their  plan,  the  latest  effort 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  has  been  to  request  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  News  to  poE  all  American 
physicians  to  determine  their  views  on 
firearms  cwitroi  in  the  hopes  of  proving 
to  the  American  Medical  Asaociation's 
House  of  Delegates  that  most  p^hysicians 
agree  with  the  District  society's  views. 
Should  this  pravt  to  be  the  case  the 
delegates  will  certainly  wish  to  reflect  the 
opinions  of  the  physicians  and  take  a 
much  more  positive  stand  in  the  future. 
I  strongly  urge  the  American  Medical 
News  to  conduct  this  pcdl  and  I  am  sore 
many  other  Senators  in  addition  to  my- 
self will  be  awaiting  the  remilts. 

Again,  I  wish  to  congratuiafce  the  mem- 
bers of  the  District  of  Columbta  Medical 
Society  for  its  overwhelming  show  of 
concern  for  the  need  to  enact  a  national 
system  of  effecti'we  g«n  laws.  The  Senate 
mi^ht  well  pn^t  f  rooa  their  ezaonple. 

I  wish  also  to  praise  the  Washington 
Post  for  its  etftertal  of  Sunday,  An- 
frust  13.  IVn.  "Some  Otm  Oontrc*  This 
Year?"  clearly  states  the  situation  facing 
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thla  CoDgreM.  Tbe  problem  is:  Now  that 
the  Senate  has  refused  to  peas  a  strong 
gMD.  control  bill,  will  Congress  enact  at 
least  the  modest  proposal  that  has  passed 
the  Senate,  or  will  we  do  nothing  at  all 
again  this  year? 

I  ask  unanimous  condent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricord,  "Some  Gun  Con- 
trol This  Year?";  "A  Modem  Plague," 
an  editorial  published  in  the  March  1972 
issue  (rf  the  Medical  AniuOs  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia:  and  tJie  results  of  a 
poll  taken  among  the  members  of  the 
Medical  Society  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  AprU  1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 
as  follows: 

[Prom  tlM  Waablngton  Post,  Aug.  13,  1972) 
SoKX  QtTW  CoirmoL  This  Ybak? 

Well,  htif  of  the  congresalonal  elephant  lias 
labored  to  bring  forth  a  tiny,  but  useful 
mouse.  The  Senate  voted  a  ban  on  the  sale  of 
the  cheap  and  Inefflclent  handguns,  called 
Saturday  Night  Special*,  the  other  day  Our 
limited  hurrah  reflects  no  lack  of  pleasure  at 
that  accompllBhment.  but  rather  an  acknowl- 
edgement of  our  concern  with  the  mountain 
of  arms  now  In  private  hands  In  this  country 
and  the  length  of  leglalatlve  road  remain- 
ing— even  to  make  the  Senate's  small  step  a 
practical  reality.  The  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  held  hearings  and  has  had  an 
executive  session  o-.  the  issue,  but  has  vet 
to  send  a  bill  to  the  floor,  and  it  is  late  In  the 
leglalatlve  seaalon  In  an  election  year. 

The  Senate's  proposed  UmltAtlon  on  the 
murderous,  inefflclent  Uttle  handguns  of  the 
type  used  against  Sen.  Bobert  Kennedy  and 
Oov.  Oeorge  C.  Wallace,  which  pass  through 
conunerclal  channels  in  this  country  for  #35 
and  leas,  is  both  welcome  and  necessary,  II 
the  House  wrapped  that  up  in  a  legislative 
package,  we  couldn't  complain,  but  we  could 
still  lament  the  dangers  yet  to  be  overcome 
It  la  estimated  that  five  million  guns  are 
manufactured  in  this  country  each  year.  Of 
those,  two  and  a  half  million  arc  long  guns. 
which  are  In  no  way  touched  by  the  legisla- 
tion passed  by  the  Senate,  and  one  and  a  half 
million  more  are  handguns  which  are  suit- 
able for  sportsmen  and  others,  and  which  are 
consequently  not  banned  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Nor  does  the  Senate  bUl  touch  those  guns 
currently  In  private  hands.  Pour  years  ago, 
the  Elsenhower  commtaslon  on  violence  esti- 
mated that  there  were  30  million  handguns 
and  90  million  long  guna  in  civilian  hands  in 
this  country. 

The  Senate,  even  In  the  fpce  of  this  moun- 
tain of  arms,  rejected  a  number  of  more 
serious  propoaed  limitations  on  the  arms 
traffic  In  this  country.  It  might  have  banned 
the  Sattutlay  Night  Specials  and  also  required 
tbe  registration  of  all  guns  and  the  licensing 
of  their  owners.  It  also  had  the  option  of 
banning  the  sale  of  all  handguns,  except 
those  to  be  used  for  law  enfcwcement  and 
military  personnel.  It  chose,  however,  to  fol- 
low neither  of  those  courses  or  a  number  of 
other  useful  options. 

In  any  event,  the  Senate  has  passed,  and 
•ent  over  to  the  Bouse,  for  its  consideration, 
a  meaoui*  ><^[r^ning  tue  sale  by  importers, 
manufactiirers  and  dealers  the  lltte  hand- 
guns which  are  generally  useful  only  to  niur- 
der,  to  malm  and  to  rob.  On  the  effective 
date  of  the  legislation,  public  sales  of  such 
weapons  would  be  halted,  although  transac- 
tions moTing  such  weapons  from  one  private 
><«.Twi  to  the  other  would  not  be  affected  nor 
would  current  private  poesession  be  touched. 
But,  since  one  million  such  weapons  are  pro- 
duced In  this  country  each  year,  tbe  bill 
would  have  some  limited  checking  effect  on 
the  arms  traffic,  and  that  is  all  to  the  good. 


So,  the  issue  is  now  put  to  the  House  as  to 
whether  w«  will  have  at  least  a  first  step 
down  tbe  road  to  a  safer  and  more  olvtllsed 
soolety.  Or,  on  tbe  oOier  band,  in  this  <(«e- 
tlon  ye«ur,  will  tbe  Congrese  prove  too  busy  to 
notice  that  each  time  President  Nixon 
plunges  Into  a  crowd  to  discuss  the  fortunes 
of  the  OelTolt  Tigers  or  George  McOovem 
grabs  hands  to  relive  old  times  In  New 
Hampshire,  we  all  flinch  with  the  fear  of 
remembered  pain. 

It  has  often  been  said,  by  lobbyists  against 
gun  control  that  "guns  don't  kill  people,  peo- 
ple kill  people."  The  point  Is  that  more  often 
than  not.  In  our  country,  people  kill  jjeople 
with  guns.  Whatever  the  House  may  do.  In 
limiting  that  poaslbllity.  even  if  It  is  as  little 
as  the  Senate  has  done,  will  be  welcome.  We 
would  urge  the  House  to  take  the  occasion  to 
go  at  least  that  far  this  year. 

(Prom  the  Medical  Annals  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  1 

A    MODEBN    PlAQUE 

Webster  defines  "plague"  as  "that  which 
smites  or  troubles  .  .  .  any  afflictive  evil;  a 
scourge:  an  infestation  ".  Until  recently  the 
plagues  which  doctors  bent  their  efforts  to 
prevent  and  treat  were  those  caused  by  path- 
ogenic microorganisms,  and  they  were  to  be 
combatted  by  whatever  was  available  in  the 
medical  armamentatlon  and  by  public  health 
measures  such  as  by  drying  up  the  breeding 
pltu:es  of  malaria-causing  mosquitoes.  But 
now  we  must  deal  with  other  plagues  which 
are  social  rather  than  bacterial.  One  of  these, 
which  has  reached  epidemic  proportions  Is 
a  plague  of  guns  responsible  for  the  fear- 
some death  toll  among  our  citizens  of  6.000 
per  year  In  the  form  of  homicides  alone  as 
well  as  47  per  cent  of  all  completed  suicides. 
And  if  we  are  going  to  be  effective  in  deal- 
ing with  this  plague  we  must  employ  other 
means  than  those  which  eradicated  malaria. 

Some  myths  about  firearms  which  nurture 
the  Intensely  felt  opposition  to  the  kind  of 
gun  control  legislation  which  would  begin  to 
end  this  plague  of  guns  have  been  exposed  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Psychiatry  by  Judge  George  Edwards  of  the 
U.S.  court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit 
and  a  member  of  the  National  Commission 
on  Reform  of  Federal  Criminal  Laws.  Judge 
Bdwards  points  out  that  the  large  majority 
of  murders  are  the  product  not  of  cupidity, 
but  rather  of  uncontrolled  emotion  in  the 
course  of  quarrelling  among  relatives  or 
friends,  quarrels  that  'might  well  result  in 
nothing  more  than  bloody  noses  or  a  lot  of 
noise  if  there  were  not  present  a  deadly 
weapon — handy  and  loaded"  This  statistic 
Is  supported  and  refined  In  another  article 
on  the  subject  by  Dr.  Emmanuel  Tansy,  a 
psychiatrist  and  lawyer,  who  describes  most 
murders  as  resulting  from  the  combination 
of  a  state  of  consciousness  temporarily  al- 
tered and  impaired  by  psychopathologlcal  or 
chemical  factors,  and  a  handy  weapon,  usu- 
ally a  gun.  The  contention  that  our  citizens 
need  guns  to  protect  themselves  from  crimi- 
nals is  vitiated  not  only  by  the  above  dis- 
closure, but  also  by  the  fact  that  the  police 
unanimously  counsel  against  attempting  to 
resist  robbery  because  to  do  so  is  generally 
useless  and  dangerous.  -Actually  there  are  far 
more  innocent  victims  of  accidents  with  guns 
than  there  are  dead  robbers  killed  by  house- 
holders defending  themselves. 

The  National  Commission  on  Reform  of 
Federal  Criminal  Laws  has  recommended 
that  Congress: 

1)  ban  the  production  and  possession  of, 
and  trafflcklng  In  handguns,  with  exceptions 
only  for  military,  police,  and  similar  official 
activities,  and 

2)  require  registration  of  all  firearms. 

The  medical  profession  has  a  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  fight  the  plagues  which  af- 
flict mankind,  whatever  their  source  or  their 


nature.  It  is  time  for  ua  to  use  our  Influ- 
ence as  guardians  of  the  public  health  to 
support  these  sensible  recommendations 
which  ultimately  will  save  lives.  Accordingly, 
the  Committee  on  Public  Health  of  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  D.C.  has  submitted  to  the  e:x- 
ecutlve  Board  a  resolution  asking  that  the 
Society  and  the  A.M.A.  go  on  record  as  sup- 
porting, and  actively  support  the  enactment 
on  a  national  level  of  gun  control  legislation, 
Paiti.  Chodoft,  M.D., 
Chairman,  Mental  Health  Committee. 

Results  or  a  Poll  of  the  Medical  Society 

Of  THB  District  of  Columbia  on  Gun  Con  - 

TBOL  (April  1972) 

Poll  on  whether  the  following  resolution 
recommended  by  the  Mental  Health  Commit- 
tee of  the  Medical  Society  should  be  pre- 
sented at  the  American  Medical  Association 
convention  In  Jvme  by  the  Society's  dele- 
gates: 

■Whereas  the  too  easy  avaUablUty  of  fire- 
arms In  many  parts  of  our  country  puts  an 
Instrument  of  destruction  Into  tbe  hands  of 
individuals  who  may  be  unable  to  resist  vari- 
ous Irrational  and  anti-social  Impulses,  and 
thus  gives  rise  to  both  a  mental  and  general 
health  problem  of  epidemic  proportions; 

"Therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  Medi- 
cal Society  of  the  District  of  Columbia  place 
Itself  on  record  as  favoring  1)  enactment  at 
a  national  level  of  gun  control  laws;  2)  in- 
structing the  Medical  Society  of  D.C.  Dele- 
gates to  introduce  this  resolution  for  action 
by  the  AMA  House  of  Delegates;  3)  that  leg- 
islation by  the  United  States  Congress  fur- 
thering this  end  be  supported  by  all  available 
means.  ' 

The  vote  was  519  yes;   82  no. 

Results  of  a  poll  on  the  following  propo- 
sitions: 

1.  I  am  In  favor  of  more  stringent  gun  con- 
trol laws;  580  yes,  78  no. 

2.  I  am  In  favor  of  an  enforceable  code  of 
responsible  gun  ownership;  617  yes,  47  no. 

3.  All  owners  of  usable  flrearma  should  be 
licensed;  520  yes,  141  no. 

4.  All  owners  of  usable  handguns  only 
should  be  licensed;  348  yes.  IBS  no. 

5.  All  usable  firearms  should  be  registered; 
541  yes.  110  no, 

6.  All  usable  handguns  only  should  be 
registered;  375  yes,  186  no, 

7.  The  production,  possession  of.  and  traf- 
ficking in  handguns  with  exceptions  only  for 
military,  police  and  similar  official  activities, 
should  be  banned;  288  yes.  207  no. 


RETIREMENT  OP  GORDON  F. 
HARRISON 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
recent  retirement  of  Gordon  P.  Harrison 
as  staff  director  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  the  Senate 
has  lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  dedi- 
cated staff  members. 

In  all,  he  had  35  years  of  public  sere- 
ice.  For  more  than  17  of  those  years,  and 
under  four  chairmen,  Gordon  served 
continuously  as  staff  director  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 
"With  unfailing  good  himior,  tact,  and 
wisdom,  he  fulfilled  the  exacting  de- 
mands on  his  time  and  energy.  All  of  us 
who  have  served  on  the  committee  have 
many  reasons  to  be  grateful  for  his  as- 
sistance over  the  years. 

A  lawyer  as  well  as  a  former  naval  of- 
ficer, Gordon  exemplified  the  finest  tra- 
dition of  public  service,  and  did  so  in 
such  a  quiet  and  effective  way  as  to  win 
the  friendship  and  respect  of  all  who 
were  associated  "with  him. 
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I  join  with  his  many  friends  in  wish- 
ing  for  him   many   happy   retirement 

years.  ^^^^^^^^ 

NATIONAL  TRIBAL  CHAIRMEN'S  AS- 
SOCIATION     SUPPORTS      INDIAN 
PARTICIPATION        IN        FEDERAL 
REVENUE  SHARING 
Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  over 
this  past  weekend  I  received  a  telegram 
from  the  National   Tribal   Chairmen's 
Association  containing  a  resolution  In 
support  of  Indian  participation  in  Fed- 
eral revenue  sharing.  The  NTCA,  whose 
membership  consists  of  chairmen  of  the 
over   200   federally   recognized    Indian 
tribes  in  the  United  States,  met  last 
week  in  Eugene,  Oreg.,  to  consider  and 
discuss    current    problems    facing    the 
American  Indian.  One  of  the  top  Issues 
on   the    agenda    was    Federal    revenue 
sharing. 

Senator  MKxcALr  has  sponsored  an 
amendment  to  the  revenue-sharing  bill 
that  would  include  Indian  tribes  as 
eligible  participants.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  this  amendment  and  fully  support  it. 
The  revenue-sharing  bill  (H.R.  14370) 
Is  still  pending  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  I  believe  that 
this  resolution  clearly  points  out  the  sub- 
stantial interest  of  the  Indian  people  in 
this  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
Record,  as  follows : 

National  Trial 
Chasmcn's  Association. 

Eugene,  Oreg. 
Senator  Edward  Kennedt  : 

A  resolution:  Whereas  the  exclusion  of 
Indian  Tribal  Governments  from  the  Federal 
assistance  under  revenue  sharing  would  be 
mconslstant  with  President  Nixon's  clearly 
annoimced  policy  of  Indian  self-determina- 
tion and 

Whereas:  the  denial  of  Indian  participa- 
tion in  revenue  sharing  Is  abdication  of  the 
Federal  trust  responsibility  for  the  wel- 
fare of  reservation  Indians  and  denies 
Federal  recognition  of  reservation  Indian 
tribes  as  local  governments:  and  whereas. 
the  National  Tribal  Chairmen's  Association, 
commends  Senator  Metcalf  and  Co-sponsors 
of  Amendments  Numbered  1867  for  bi-parti- 
san effort  to  Include  Indian  Tribes  in  revenue 
sharing; 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  resolved;  That  the 
whole  of  the  reservation  Indian  community 
In  the  United  States  of  America  be  duly  as- 
sembled and  represented  by  this  conclave  of 
the  National  Tribal  Chairmen's  Association 
respectfully  urges  the  congress  not  to  leave 
the  Reservation  Indians  and  all  other  Ped- 
vally  recognized  tribes  out  of  this  impor- 
tant revenue  sharing  program  under  whlcb 
all  local  Oovemments  will  be  assisted ;  That, 
we  believe  this  amendment  Is  a  test  of  Con- 
gressional Willingness  to  grant  Reservation 
Indians  the  right  to  shape  their  own  future; 
we  request  that  you  not  leave  us  out.  thereby 
confirming  the  principle  that  the  Qorem- 
ment  of  the  Indian  country  should  be  by 
consent  of  the  governed,  that,  we  hereby  re- 
quest that  this  resolution  be  placed  in  tbe 

CONOUSSIONAL    RBOOSD. 

Certification:  the  foregoing  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  National  Tribal 
Chalrmens'  Association,  a  quorum  being 
pnaent  at  tbelr  first  annual  convention  held 


tn  tbe  Xufsne  Hot«l,  Ku««M.  Or»g.  tbls  lOth 
day  of  August  197S. 

'William  Tourk,  President. 


3.  632,  THE  LAND  USE  POLICY  AND 
PLANNING  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1972 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President,  there 
have  been  numerous  reports  and  specula- 
tion that  there  is  a  jurisdictional  dis- 
pute regarding  S.  632.  the  Land  Use 
Policy  SLnd  Planning  Assistance  Act  of 
1972. 

S.  632  substantially  dlflerB  from  the 
bill  as  originally  introduced. 

S.  632  affects  at  least  112  Federal  pro- 
grams and  other  matters  which  are  in 
the  substantive  jurisdiction  of  several 
Committees  of  the  Senate. 

S.  632,  despite  its  broad  implications, 
was  subject  to  only  4  days  of  hearings 
last  year. 

But  far  more  Important  than  any  Ju- 
risdictional matters  are  bsusic  substan- 
tive issues  relating  to  the  impact  of 
S.  632,  issues  which  are  not  clartfled  on 
the  face  of  the  bill  or  in  the  report  ex- 
plaining it. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question  of 
the  need  for  national  land  use  policy. 
In  fact,  elements  of  land  use  policy  have 
been  incorporated  in  a  great  many  Fed- 
eral laws  relating  to  development,  eco- 
nomic growth  and  environmental  policy. 
Many  Senate  committees  have  been  in- 
volved in  developing  these  element*:  of 
land  use  policy  and.  it  would  seem  to  me, 
that  these  same  committees  should  be 
involved  In  the  development  of  a  "na- 
tional" land  use  policy. 

The  broad  input  of  Members  of  other 
committees  would  be  beneficial  to  the 
goals  which  S.  632  articulates.  Hearings 
on  the  impact  of  the  legislation  on  other 
Federal  programs  by  relevant  commit- 
tees would  be  beneficial.  I  think  the  wise 
course  for  the  Senate  and  the  Nation 
would  be  to  have  those  hearings  and  have 
that  input. 

My  concern  with  the  jurisdictional 
questions  is  not  the  narrow  one  of 
committee  prerogatives.  It  is  not  my  de- 
sire to  assert  these  in  any  obstruction- 
ist way  whatsoever. 

I  am  concerned  that  several  relevant 
committees — each  with  broad  back- 
ground and  expertise — have  not  made 
their  Input  into  the  shaping  of  a  na- 
tional land  use  policy  with  its  far-reach- 
ing implications. 

Apparently  this  course — further  com- 
mittee review — is  not  available.  Appar- 
ently it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senate  to  act 
an  this  legislation  without  the  broad 
consideration  it  deserves.  Therefore,  It  is 
essential  that  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation an  the  floor  of  the  Senate  be  as 
thorough  and  complete  as  possible.  I  will 
do  my  best  to  identify  the  important  is- 
sues raised  by  S.  632. 

The  Land  Us«  Policy  and  Planning  As- 
sistance Act  now  awaiting  Senate  con- 
sideration has  significant  implications — 
perhaps  jreater  than  any  domestic  legis- 
lation we  have  yet  considered  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

It  mandates  that  States  closelj'  super- 
vise or  control  land  use.  decisions  which 


have  long  been  the  provinoe  of  local  gov- 
emment: 

It  requirea  States  to  ooonUnate  all 
State  and  loeal  services  whleh  itenifi- 
cantly  affect  land  use; 

It  establlstes  the  Federal  Oovemment 
as  procedural  supervisor  of  these  newly 
centralized  State  respoDsibillties;  and 

It  proposes  ixillcies  for  land  use  and 
resource  oonsarratlon  which  appear  to  ite 
oriented  toward  developmeDt  and  may 
conflict  with  environmcotal  legislation 
we  have  enacted. 

These  proposals  will  have  slgmfieont 
ramifications  on  the  flnanr.tal  structure 
and  sovereignty  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment, on  the  relationship  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  the  States,  and 
upon  the  future  of  Federal  and  State 
laws  to  protect  the  environment, 

Mr.  President,  this  Wll  creates  an  out- 
line for  national  land  use  policy  with 
no  substance;  declares  a  national  policy 
but  concedes  to  the  several  States  re- 
sponsibihty  to  det^Tnlne  what  that  pol- 
icy should  be;  and  directs  all  Federal 
programs  to  subject  themselves  to  the 
State-determined  policy. 

Federal  legislation  of  this  magnitude, 
with  far-reaching  impact  on  many  Fed- 
eral programs — at  least  112  by  the  In- 
terior Committee's  count — should  pro- 
vide some  Federal  policy  guidance.  This 
legislation  provides  none. 

In  an  effort  to  meet  some  of  these  defi- 
ciencies and  highlights  this  area  of  con- 
cern, I  will  propose  amendments  to  8. 
632  to  set  natioQal  policy  criteria.  These 
policy  positions,  if  oiacted,  would  pro- 
vide valuable  public  benefits. 

Today  I  suggest  several  criteria  as  a 
possible  direction  for  national  land  use 
E>olicy.  I  urge  discussion  of  mj'  proposals 
so  that  when  the  time  comes  for  amend- 
ments to  S.  632  we  can  adopt  a  national 
land  use  program  that  includes  a  true 
national  policy  adequately  considered  by 
the  Senate;  a  clear  statement  of  statu- 
tory indices  to  establish  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  good  land  use. 

As  a  basis  to  begin  the  discussion  of 
criteria  for  national  land  use  policy,  I 
suggest  the  following : 

That  legislation  affecting  national  land 
use  patterns  incorporate  as  a  minimum 
the  requirements  and  land  use  controls 
oi  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  and  other  environ- 
mental regulatory  legislation; 

That  further  commercial,  Industrial,  or 
residential  development  of  flood  plains 
be  limited  to  that  which  Is  absolutely 
necessary  and  so  constructed  as  to  mini- 
mize land  damage; 

That  productive  agricultural  land  be 
preserved  for  .'arming  activities,  with  de- 
velopment limited,  except  where  a  State 
deems  development  essential  to  health 
and  welfare  or  where  it  Is  necessary  to 
provide  adequate  housing; 

That  new  development  be  limited  to 
that  which  can  be  supported  without  ex- 
hausting available  energy  suppUes.  water 
and  sewer  systems,  roads,  or  transit  sys- 
tems, and  other  necessary  services; 

That  wetlands  and  coastal  areas  be 
protected  from  development; 

That  further  devekqiment  covering 
lands  so  they  cannot  absorb  storm  waters 
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be  noutrcd  to  include  holdlne  systems 
to  prevent  ra«>ld  runoff  of  storaa  vmtcn 
Into  mmtta  or  aatorml  streams; 

Tliftt  the  eceamieal  dwracterlstles  at 
upIaiMl  watersheds  be  pnacrred; 

•mat  redendopment  and  Improreinent 
ot  iTletlwf  oasnmnnltteB  be  favored  over 
ln4iMr)^'.  eommeretel  or  reeidentlal  de- 
vetopaenk  which  will  utiUse  existing 
acrtcnltinal  landi,  wild  areas,  woodlands, 
sjid  other  wndev^oped  land  areas,  and 
that  deveicHiineiit  coDtrary  to  these  iMin- 
dples  be  allowed  only  irtiere  It  will  pro- 
vide sicntfleant  jobs,  hooshag  and  edu- 
ii>tttnrvi>l  opportunities  for  low  and  middle 
Income  f amflWut. 

Ttaeae  are  some  of  the  criteria  for  vood 
T»^t«^i*>*i  land  use  policy  which  I  propoee 
for  dleeasskn.  ICy  proposals  are  Intended 
to  fill  the  void  of  8.  632  as  reported.  I 
would  hope,  after  dtscusskm,  that  the 
Senate  win  approve  a  reeponslble  set  ot 
crllerla  to  serve  as  a  national  land  ose 
poUey  (Vide. 

Bat  laiA  of  poUey  direction  whfle  It 
purparts  to  set  Federal  i>olley  Is  only  one 
of  my  concerns  with  8.  932. 

The  legislation  before  us  would  re- 
quire, in  a  short  time,  great  strides  In 
ooerdtaatkm  and  eonsoMdatkm  of  land 
use  planning  efTorts,  but  It  entlrdy  Ig- 
nores the  otho-  side  of  the  coin — the  ex- 
eeeslve  dependence  of  efttes  and  counties 
on  property  taxes  which  has  led  to  the 
hac^baaard  and  oonfneed  land  use  pat- 
terns of  today.  Tfate  cannot  be  Ignored. 
You  caniiDt  seriously  eoosider  land  use 
jdannlnf  r^onn  wlthoat  propeity  tax 
reform,  for  they  are  InextrteaWy  tied  to- 
gether In  a  complex  series  of  rrtatlon- 
shipe  dating  bat^  to  the  early  days  of 
the  Republic. 

M^rtrtating  major  reform  of  land  use 
pi*Tm4Ttg  authority,  as  S.  832  does,  with- 
out also  addressing  the  local  property 
tax  dependence  issue,  can  further 
Strang  many  of  our  major  dtlee  that 
are  already  on  the  verge  of  bankruirtcy. 

Today  M  percent  cxf  all  locally  gener- 
ated revenues  come  from  the  property 
tax— 438 1:'Jllon. 

l^xtay  about  40  States  set  maximum 
Umlte  on  the  property  tax  rates  cities 
may  charge  and  set  limits  on  local  bor- 
rowing which  relate  to  the  proijerty  tax 
base. 

When  a  city  reaches  the  Umlts  Imposed 
by  State  law — as  some  cities  such  as 
Detroit  and  Cleveland  have — Its  only  re- 
course Is  to  somehow  Influence  use  of 
i^nrt  for  greater  tax  productivity.  If  this 
f aDs.  munlcl{>al  services — police,  fire  pro- 
tection, sanitation,  et  cetera — must  be 
cut  bade. 

8.  832  would  require  States  to  strip 
cities  of  this  essential  revenue  raising 
option — an  option  which  has  created 
wen  recognized  problems — ^but  S.  632 
suggests  abeolutdy  nothing  be  substi- 
tuted to  assure  that  local  revenues  win 
be  there  to  support  loctf  services  if  con- 
trol of  Mm  prc^xTty  tax  base  Is  lost  or  Its 
expanslcm  is  restricted.  Further,  this  bin 
grants  supervisory  authority  for  program 
Implemmtatlon  to  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment which  has  no  experience  In  cities, 
no  experience  in  State  and  local  finance, 
and  no  experience  tn  comprehensive 
planning. 


I  submit  we  cannot  act  so  casually  and 
after  so  Uttle  consideration  on  an  Issue 
of  such  vital  Impact  to  our  grassroots  of 
government  at  the  local  level. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  In  taking  this 
position,  I  am  in  no  way  Justifying  the 
present  pr(«)erty  tax  system  which  is 
often  regressive,  haphazard,  and  unfair. 
Nor  am  I  downplaytog  the  need  for  more 
■enBtt>le  land  use  planning.  I  am  only 
stating  that  we  cannot  have  reform  ai 
one  without  reform  of  the  other. 

Last  year  my  Subcommittee  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  published  a 
study  enttUed  "Property  Taxation;  Ef- 
fects of  Land  Use  and  Local  Government 
Revenue."  This  study  dearly  identified 
the  doBO  Identity  of  property  tax  and 
land  use.  It  stated : 

The  low  t&zatlon  of  land  based  on  present- 
nae  Talne  also  facllttataa  af>«culatlr«  holding 
o<  land  tn  tli*  path  of  urban  development  for 
large  capital  galjos.  An  added  incentive  for 
wtthlMibUiv  land  from  the  market  for  large 
prtM  rlaaa  oobmb  firom  tbe  favorable  capital 
gains  treatmsnt  at  land  Investment  profits 
under  the  Federal  Income  tax  laws.  Another 
FedsnU  income  tax  feature,  the  allowance  of 
tninlnms  building  deprectation,  creates  local 
pressures  to  allocate  more  value  to  building 
ImpcorMBsnts  and  Isss  to  nondepreciable 
laxML  A  foous  on  building  improvements  tn 
I  Mill  III H  for  local  property  taxation  in- 
hibits rahabtUtaUon  of  older  residential 
properties. 

Large  acreages  of  vacant  close-in  subur- 
ban land  as  weU  as  rebuOdable  central  city 
sites  are  vtithheld  from  the  market  for  large 
prtos  rlaas  under  the  present  prtiperty  tax 
•yetsm.  Tbat  oeeurs  ss  land  is  taxed  at  low 
•ffeottve  rates,  in  rsUUon  to  realistic  market 
value,  and  building  improvements  are  sub- 
ject to  a  relatively  greater  tax  burden.  Con- 
sequently land  prices  are  high  In  urbanising 
areas  and  builders  "leapfrog"  fxirtber  out  to 
cheaper  lands  for  resldantial  development. 
Leas  than  optimum  stae  communities  are  cre- 
ated, entaStng  high  per-unit  costs  of  services. 
Iiii  isssfifl  dally  ooounutatlon,  and  an  exten- 
sion of  urban  sprawl. 

The  deadening  Impact  of  property 
taxes  on  land  use  tn  central  cities  has 
been  starkly  Illustrated  by  Bdayor  Ken- 
neth Olbeon  of  Newark,  N.J.,  who  stated. 

We  miist  rely  upon  our  local  property  tax 
for  88%  o<  our  revenues.  In  a  city  where  we 
already  have  one  of  the  highest  and  most 
confiscatory  rates  In  the  country,  we  were 
foroed  to  raise  the  rate  of  taxation  this  year 
by  almost  10%.  This  increase  means  that  an 
owner  of  a  •ao,000  home  will  pay  about  •1.S60 
In  annual  property  taxes.  We  have  reached 
a  point  where  our  property  tax  has  only  has- 
tened the  flight  of  industry,  commerce,  and 
the  remaining  middle  class  homeowners  out 
of  Kewark.  The  excesslTe  rates  we  are  forced 
to  Impose  have  actually  been  the  cause  of 
a>>a"<<"'i'''*"*  dflCsrloratlon,  and  a  decline  in 
our  tax  b«ss.  The  stark  reality  finds  buildings 
being  ■b^'Ml^"^^  at  th*  clip  of  one  a  day. 

I  shall  propose  amendments  to  force 
consideration  of  the  property  tax  issue 
as  part  of  this  land  use  reform  package. 

Also,  because  I  believe  that  no  single 
Federal  agency  has  either  the  breadth 
or  the  competence  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility imi^iclt  In  this  legislation.  I  will 
offa*  an  amendment  to  place  responslbO- 
tty  for  ths  program  In  the  Executive  Of- 
fice of  the  President. 

Beyond  my  general  concern  about  lack 
of  p^cy  direction  and  failure  to  deal 
with  or  even  recognize  the  property  tax 


side  of  the  land  nae  Issoe,  I  have  several 
very  speelflc  questlCiu  about  the  Impact 
of  this  legislation  which,  I  believe,  must 
be  answered  before  8.  632  is  enacted: 

First.  Will  the  State  assumption  of 
land  use  control  required  in  this  bill 
shift  liability  for  damages  from  Incom- 
patible land  uses — such  as  airport  noise— 
from  local  governments  to  the  States? 
'nils  is  no  small  matter.  It  wUl  mean 
shifting  up  to  $10  bllliou  in  damage 
claims  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  State  of 
California.  As  States  are  w>eclflcaUy  re- 
quired to  assume  "detmninative"  au- 
thority over  land  use  around  airports,  it 
would  appear  they  also  might  be  liable 
for  allowing  ccmtlnuation  of  ioeompat- 
Ibie  uses. 

Second.  WUl  the  uncertainties  of  im- 
pending State  controls  compromise  the 
capacity  of  munldpaUtlea  to  borrow 
money?  The  borrowing  capacity  of  mu- 
nicipalities Is  closely  tied  to  propoty 
values  and  property  tax  income.  Changes 
in  zoning  designations  from  agzieoltural 
to  commercial  or  frem  low-doisity  to 
high-density  residential,  for  example, 
can  mean  thousands  of  dollars  of  reve- 
nue and  hundreds  of  thousands  or  even 
miiUfina  of  dollars  in  Increaaed  tax  base 
on  wlilch  to  borrow.  Any  federally  re- 
quired State  actions  or  potential  actions 
which  might  restrict  use  rtmlgnattans  to 
less  valuable  uses  could  compromise  ca- 
padty  of  some  localities  to  sdl  bonds  and 
if  the  more  restrictive  use  designatlonB 
were  imposed  could  make  some  bond 
sales  based  on  the  higher  aasessed  valu- 
ations su;tually  UlegaL 

Third.  If  a  State  assumes  major  re- 
sponsibility for  land  use  control,  what 
concturent  responsibility  does  it  assume 
to  pay  the  cost  of  loc«d  s«vices,  particu- 
larly in  those  communities  whose  levels 
of  service  are  restricted  by  a  low  prop- 
erty tax  base?  Already  in  three  major 
cases,  Serrano  against  Priest,  Van  Du- 
sartz  against  Hatfield,  and  Rodriguez 
against  Edgar,  courts  have  held  that  dis- 
parities in  the  level  oi  educational  serv- 
ices caused  by  differing  property  tax 
bases  are  a  violation  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  of  the  14th  amendment. 
The  Supreme  Court  will  consider  the  is- 
sue this  fall.  It  would  appear  that  as- 
sumption of  a  majw  State  role  in  deter- 
mining local  property  values  wo\ild  in- 
vite similar  rulings  relating  to  other  local 
services — police,  fire,  sanitation,  trans- 
portation. Certainly  the  courts  would  not 
permit  States  to  keep  levels  of  local  serv- 
ices permanently  low  In  some  communi- 
ties by  prohibiting  higher  value  land 
uses.  The  potential  impact  of  this  radical 
reform  in  the  way  we  pay  for  local  serv- 
ices must  be  seriously  contemplated  as 
we  examine  the  ramifications  of  the  bill 
before  us. 

Fourth.  What  Is  Intended  by  the  re- 
quirement that  States  set  up  a  method 
for  coordinating  programs  and  services 
of  "all  State  and  local  agencies  rtgnlfi- 
cantiy  affecting  land  use?"  Just  what 
agencies  are  Intended,  and  what  degree 
of  coordination?  Almost  every  major 
State  or  local  function  has  a  "significant" 
effect  oD  land  use — ^police  and  fire  pro- 
tection, welfare,  trash  disposal,  sewage 
treatment,  parks  and  recreation,  schools, 
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transportation.  Are  all  of  these  activities 
S  be  coordinated  at  the  State  level? 
Tliia  broad  based  mandate  for  coordina- 
tion in  section  302  is  typical  of  the  many 
Kcneral  phases  of  potentially  severe  im- 
pact which  are  unexplained  in  the  leg- 
islative development  of  this  bill. 

Fifth.  Is  the  legislation,  by  setting  pol- 
icy for  equal  consideration  of  environ- 
ment and  economics  and  for  "balanced" 
land  use  and  by  requiring  States  to  over- 
ride local  laws  designed  to  restrict  de- 
velopment. Intended  in  any  way  to  con- 
flict with  nondegradation  policies  and  air 
and  water  quality  improvement  man- 
dates of  other  Federal  laws  or  with  State 
laws  intended  to  restrict  devdopment? 
What  will  be  the  Impact  of  these  new 
Federal  policy  positions  on  court  cases 
Involving  those  other  laws? 

Sixth.  Will  any  State  constitutional 
changes  be  required  by  this  legislation, 
and  if  so,  does  it  give  States  time  enough 
to  consider  and  act?  It  would  appear  that 
the  major  redirection  of  responsibility 
8  632  requires  will  necessitate  some  con- 
stitutional changes,  particularly  in  those 
States  that  have  strong  local  home -rule 

laws. 

Further,  all  States  which  act  re- 
sponsibly and  undertake  property  tax 
reform  and  land  use  reform  together  will 
probably  have  to  adopt  constitutional 
changes.  But  they  may  not  have  time. 
Eighteen  States  require  that  constitu- 
tional changes  be  adopted  by  two  sessions 
of  the  legislature  and  then  be  approved 
by  tbe  electorate.  This  would  be  a  3-  to 
7-year  process  at  best,  more  if  adequate 
consideration  of  these  vast  reforms  is  to 
be  allowed.  In  three  States  where  two- 
session  approval  is  required— Nevada, 
Tennessee,  and  Vermont — the  legislature 
only  meets  blannually,  and  if  major  re- 
form was  not  approved  in  their  1973  ses- 
sion, which  might  be  difficult,  final  ap- 
proval would  not  be  possible  imtil  at 
least  1977  and  probably  1980. 

Just  what  Lb  Intended  by  this  legisla- 
tion, and  what  the  ramifications  of  that 
intent  are  must  be  examined  In  much 
greater  detail  before  this  biU  is  approved. 

The  real  issue  now  Is  whether  or  not 
legislation  of  this  scope  and  magnitude 
will  be  adequately  digested  by  the  Senate 
prior  to  its  psissage.  I  would  hope,  in  the 
days  ahead,  my  colleagues  will  address 
themselves  to  the  Issues  covered  by  the 
bill,  will  bring  to  bear  on  this  legislation 
their  knowledge  of  other  programs  which 
will  be  affected  by  it.  and  bring  to  the 
Senate  their  recommendations  for  per- 
fecting changes  which  shape  a  national 
land-use  policy  with  real  direction  de- 
signed to  protect  the  environment  and 
enhance  the  quality  of  life  In  America. 

Mr.  President.  I  Intend  to  explore  the 
full  implications  of  the  issues  which  I 
have  raised  during  the  debate  on  the  bill. 
Whenever  the  leadership  is  prepared  to 
call  up  the  bill.  I  will  be  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss its  implications  and  propose  amend- 
ments to  address  the  concerns  I  have  put 
forward  today. 


THE  MOUNT  McKINLEY  NATIONAL 
PARK  COMMEMORATIVE  POST- 
AGE STAMP 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
28,  in  my  State  of  Alaska,  the  Mount  Mc- 


Klnley  National  Park  stamp  was  dedi- 
cated commemorating  the  national  parks 
centennial. 

At  the  dedication,  the  keynote  address 
was  delivered  by  Mr.  Henry  Albert,  ex- 
ecutive assistant  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral for  government  relations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Albert's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BnCABKS     BT     HWIST     B.     ALBB.T 

It  la  a  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  today. 
Representing  the  Postmaster  General  at 
this  dedication  ceremony  Is  a  rare  prlvUege 
indeed  and  being  here,  at  Mount  McKlnley, 
the  highest  point  on  the  North  American 
Comment  is  exciting. 

This  event  has  given  me  the  opportunity  to 
visit  your  fine  state  after  too  long  an  absence. 
Before  Joining  the  Postal  Service,  my  employ- 
ment brought  me  to  Alaska  many  times,  and 
seeing  this  beautiful  park  agata  brings  back 
many  fond  memories. 

We  have  found  that  the  commemorative 
stamps  which  we  Issue  are  powerful  com- 
munication devices.  They  emphasize  our  na- 
tion's achievements  and  help  to  InstUl  a  sense 
of  national  pride.  They  also  point  up  our 
great  natural  resources,  such  as  this  splendid 
spot  where  we  are  gathered  today. 

Pour  months  ago.  Postmaster  General  Klas- 
sen  dedicated  the  first  In  a  series  of  five  com- 
memorative stamps  honoring  the  centennial 
of  the  National  Park  Service.  That  issuance 
marked  the  lOOth  anniversary  of  TeUowstone 
National  Park,  which  was  an  appropriate  be- 
ginning for  the  series  since  it  Is  the  oldest 
of  our  national  parks. 

Each  stamp  in  the  series  highlights  a  dif- 
ferent kmd  of  park  In  the  National  Park  sys- 
tem After  YeUowstone,  we  issued  stamps  for 
the  Cape  Hatteraa  National  Ssaahore.  which 
is  a  recreational  park;  The  City  of  Refuge  in 
Hawaii,  which  Is  an  historical  park;  and  the 
Wolf  Tn*  Farm  Park  for  ths  Performing  Arts 
in  Vienna.  Virginia,  which  la  a  cultural  park. 
The  stamp  which  we  are  Issuing  here  today 
honors  Mount  McKlnley  Park  which  Is,  of 
course,  a  natural  park,  and  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  In  the  world.  Even  though  It  Is  the 
last  In  the  current  series.  It  Is  certainly  not 
the  least.  Kach  of  the  five  Issues  was  designed 
to  underUne  the  unique  and  .tal  contribu- 
tion these  parks  make  to  our  country's  en- 
vironment, i-hey  were  released  In  different 
values  to  meet  the  rate  for  di'  erent  type 
maU  This  15-oent  stamp  Is  for  International 
letters  and  international  air  maU  cards  and 
was  designed  by  James  Barkley,  of  Tonkers, 
New  York.  ^  ^    ^, 

Our  PhilateUc  Division  ordered  a  printing 
of  40  mUlion  of  this  stamp  and,  I  am  advised 
that  from  early  indications  based  on  de- 
mand and  orders  actually  placed.  It  will  be 
sold  out  in  a  very  short  whUe  and  become  a 
collector's  item  at  an  early  date. 

In  closing  let  me  reiterate  what  a  real 
pleasure  It  Is  for  me  to  return  here  to  the 
great  land  up  ncM-th.  Our  4eth  state  now  has 
a  stamp  to  match  Its  greatness.  A  stamp  that 
will  communicate  to  the  world  the  majestic 
beauty  of  this  rich  and  bountiful  land  en- 
dowed with  more  natural  resources  than  any 
other  area  in  the  world. 

This  land — the  great  land — is  not  for  the 
meek— the  feeble  and  the  weak— no  it's  a 
land  peopled  with  the  doers,  the  strong,  the 
adventurers,  and  it  U  ^proprUtely  referred 
to  as  the  last  frontier. 

We  hope  that  this  series  of  stamps,  and 
this  one  In  particular,  wlU  encourage  many 
Americans  to  visit  our  NaUonal  Parks.  We 
also  hope  that  the  stamps  will  remind  aU 
of  us  that  conservation  of  our  natural  wealth 
and  beauty  must  continue  to  be  of  vital  con- 
cern to  .3  all. 
It  is  with  great  pleasure  and  a  sense  of 


deep  personal  pride  that  I  dedicate  this 
Mount  McKlnley  Alaska  CommwnoraUvs 
Stamp. 


HOSPITAIB  AND  FEDERAL  REGULA- 
TIONS: MAlTSr  WILL  DIE  WHO 
MIGHT  HAVE  SURVIVED 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
a  series  of  articles  describing  the  various 
problems  confronting  small  ho^jitals  in 
Montana  carries  a  most  descriptive  head- 
line that  reads  "Small  Hospitals  Strug- 
gle Could  Wind  up  on  Deathbed."  That 
headline  has  a  dual  ImpUcatlon:  The 
hospitals  nuo^  be  forced  out  of  existence, 
and  as  hospitals  disappear,  health  care 
for  the  sick  and  injured  becomes  pro- 
gressively more  remote,  leading  to  un- 
necessary deaths. 

One   person   describing  the  situation 

said: 

Many   wUl  die  who  might  have  survived. 

The  villain,  if  there  is  but  one  villain. 
is  the  Federal  Government  with  its  oaaze 
of  rules  and  regulations,  designed  for 
densely  populated  areas  with  no  consid- 
eration for  the  needs  of  smaU  hospitals. 

Mr.  Donnis  Curran  describes  this  prob- 
lem in  a  series  of  articles.  The  problem  is 
created  by  the  Federal  Government,  and 
it  demands  congressional  oversight.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  two  of 
the  three  articles  in  that  series  in  the 

The  third  article  was  the  toitlal  article 
in  the  series  and  describes  the  Impact 
upon  small  hospitals  of  dwindling  popu- 
lations and  a  shortage  of  medical  per- 
sonnel. I  have  previously  discussed  those 
problems  and  in  the  Interests  of  brevity 
do  not  ask  to  Include  that  article.  For 
those  who  might  be  interested,  copies  of 
the  entire  series  are  available  from  my 
ofBce.  I  have  maintained  that  passage 
and  enactment  of  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972  will  at  least  start  correcting 
those  problems  of  outmigratlon  and  the 
conditions  that  prevent  medical  person- 
nel from  locating  in  our  rural  areas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RacoRD. 
as  follows: 
Small  HosprrAia'  Stbtjgolb  Coitld  Wind  Up 

ON    DXATBSKD 

(By  Dennis  K.  Curran) 

Helxna.— "I'm  not  pushing  the  panic  but- 
ton."  a  disgruntled  hospital  executive  com- 
plained to  federal  health  offlclals  last  week, 
"because  the  panic  button  Is  already  here." 

Trapped  between  steadily  rising  costs  and 
sometimes  decreasing  revenues,  many  of 
Montana's  smaUer  hospitals  are  having  fi- 
nancial struggles,  and  some  are  facing 
extinction. 

And  the  sltiiatlon  promises  to  get  worse 
before  It  gets  better. 

Consumers  are  demanding  more  services, 
a  new  TT^mimiim  wage  threatens  to  upset  pre- 
cariously balanced  budgets,  and  inflation 
spirals  faster  than  hc^aitals  are  aUowed  to 
raise  rates.  Competition  between  nearby  hos- 
pitals wlU  probably  Increase  as  rural  popula- 
tions dwindle,  and  new  federal  regulations, 
which  probably  wUl  be  cosUy  to  meet,  appear 
to  be  just  around  the  comer. 

So  while  a  number  of  possible  solutions  to 
the  dilemma  have  been  proposed,  the  fut\ire 
doesn't  look  overly  bright  for  many  of  Mon- 
tana's small  hospitals. 

"I  don't  know  what  the  answer  la.  I  wish 
I  did,"  says  George  Pennar  as  he  surveys  a  list 
of  Mcmtana's  70  Ucenaed  hospitals.  4a  of 
which  have  less  than  60  beds. 
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Fenner,  %  retaran  In  the  health  care  fleld, 
la  admlnlatrator  of  the  hoepltal  and  medical 
facUltlee  division  of  the  State  Department 
of  Health  and  EnTlromnental  Sciences,  and 
is  aa  concerned  a«  anybody  about  the  plight 
of  unall  medical  faculties. 

One  short-term  solution  calls  for  tighter 
management,  Inelndlng  rate  Increasee  In  hos- 
pitals whose  rate*  ha»e  not  kept  pace  with 
rising  cosU.  according  to  Penner.  Another 
immediate  step  Is  for  local  physicians  to  keep 
local  hoepltals  filled. 

'The  small  ho^ltals  are  under  a  lot  of 
pressure,  and  the  only  way  tbey  are  going 
to  survlva  Is  through  very  efficient  manage- 
ment and  lots  of  cooperation  between  the 
community,  the  adminlatratton  and  the  phy- 
sicians serving  that  facUlty."  Penner  says. 

"It's  all  based  on  utilization — If  you  don't 
use  that  facility,  you  cant  operate  It."  he 
adds. 

Another  stop-gap  approach  Is  cutting  staff 
and  oomblnlng  job*. 

"In  small  hospitals  we  have  to  double  up." 
says  Mrs.  Chloe  Roasma,  director  of  nursing 
at  Sanders  County  Hospital  In  Hot  Springs. 
Mr*.  Roasma  also  doubles  as  acting  adminis- 
trator, anesthetist  and  purchasing  agent  for 
hospital  Mnrlces. 

Still,  the  small  boapttal  can  cut  Its  staff 
only  so  far.  It  must  hare  nurses,  oooks.  laun- 
dry workers  and  so  on.  and  they  must  be  on 
duty  whether  the  hospital  has  one  patient 
or  20. 

Subsidies  from  cities  and  counties  and 
utUteatlon  of  volunteer  help  from  the  com- 
munity are  helping  some  small  hospitals  to- 
day, but  few  place  much  faith  In  either  as  a 
long-term  solution  unless  the  amount  of  aid 
U  dtmmaticaUy  Increased. 

If  subsidies  are  the  answer,  they  probably 
win  come  from  the  federal  government,  pos- 
sibly through  expanded  Medicare  and  Medic- 
aid prop»m8,  Penner  suggests. 

William  Leary,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Montana  Hoepltal  Association,  predicts  that 
expanded  federal  programs  for  alcoholism 
and  drug  abuse  treatment  In  local  communl- 
tlee  oould  benefit  small  hospitals. 

Beyond  direct  and  Indirect  subsidies  He 
propo«als  like  nattonal  health  insurance, 
which  Penner  says,  "could  save  nmny  of  these 
small  hospitals." 
Not  everyhody  agrees,  however. 
National  health  lns\iranoe  "tent  going  to 
be  a  great  thing.  I)ecau8e  the  quality  of 
care  Is  going  to  go  down."  says  Edwin  V. 
Richards,  administrator  of  the  hospital  In 
Dillon. 

Reallste  like  Penner  and  Leary  don't  think 
that  all  of  the  hoapltals  presently  operating 
In  small  towns  can  make  It.  They  see  the 
future  bringing,  like  It  or  not.  some  kind  of 
conaoUdatlon  of  eerrtees  and  a  changed  role 
for  some  community  hoepttals. 

"Some  of  our  smallest  facilities  In  a  short 
time,  two  to  three  years,  are  going  to  be  faced 
with  some  crucial  decisions  on  whether  they 
really  shov.ld  exist  as  short-term  acute  care 
centers,"  Leary  says. 

"Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  going  to  de- 
mand that  these  facilities  meet  certain  re- 
quirements, and  that's  probably  going  to 
force  some  Into  a  different  situation,'"  Pen- 
ner says. 

The  "different  situation"  envisioned  by 
penner  and  Leary  Includes  conversion  to 
either  a  long-term  care  nursing  home  or  an 
emergency  medical  center  or  outright  closure. 
One  concept  being  explored  la  a  "satel- 
lite" system  In  which  a  small  community 
faculty  would  be  tied  by  contract  to  a  larger 
city  hospital  either  as  an  emergency  center 
or  as  a  branch  unit  with  more  complete 
services. 

Either  way,  the  smaU  hospital  would  have 

to  give  up  some  of  Its  Independence.  "We're 

talking  about  oonsolldatlon  of  services,  and 

It's  a  tough  concept,"  says  Penner. 

As    a   branch,    the   small    hospital   could 


continue  to  provide  many  of  the  services  It 
now  provides,  but  the  core  hospital  would 
provide  base  services  and  administration. 
Some  even  see  the  large  hospitals  sending 
out  specialists  to  the  sateUltes  as  modern- 
day  medical  circuit  riders. 

But  Leary  envisions  that  under  the  pres- 
ent structure  of  medical  care,  the  specialists 
win  likely  remain  in  the  citlee  Small  facili- 
ties would  be  geared  mainly  for  emergency 
medical  treatment. 

Such  community  health  centers  would 
provide  extensive  emergency  care  through 
shock  untU  the  patient  could  be  transferred 
to  the  larger  center,  according  to  Leary 

"I  dont  think  you  can  completely  close 
doors  of  facUltlee,  but  I  thtok  you  can  change 
their  Image,"  he  says.  "If  they  could  be  re- 
claoslfled  as  community  health  facilities, 
with  different  standards,  the  cost  perhaps 
wouldn't  be  so  great.  Tbey  could  stUl  provide 
a  service  without  having  to  close  their  doors." 
The  community  health  center  concept 
would  require  changes  in  the  licensing  stand- 
ards, but,  according  to  John  Kem  of  the 
federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  such  changes  are  presently  un- 
der  discussion   In   Wsishtngton. 

•"The  regxUatlons  are  written  for  the  most 
complicated  faculty  there  Is,"  complains  Ed- 
win Richards,  administrator  of  DUlon's  Bar- 
rett Memorial  Hospital  "The  need  for  theee 
people  In  a  small  hospital  is  Just  not  there." 
"We've  had  a  terrible  time  getting  a  dieti- 
tian, because  there  arent  any  here — there 
just  arent  any." 

The  standards  do  have  their  supporters, 
however,  and  even  the  hospital  administra- 
tors praise  some  of  the  regulations 

"Basically,  the  standards  are  not  all  that 
bad.  They're  designed  primarily  to  provide 
quality  health  care  for  the  patient  where 
ever  he  Is."  says  George  Penner.  administra- 
tor of  the  State  Department  of  Health's  Hoe- 
pltal and  Medical  PacHltles  Division,  which 
administers  the  federal  programs. 

Penner  is  In  the  middle.  On  one  hand, 
flnsmclally  strapped  health  care  providers  ask 
for  a  break.  On  the  other,  the  federal  people, 
who  pay  for  much  of  his  staff,  are  checking 
to  see  that  standards  are  enforced. 

"Many  hospitals  feel  that  we're  really  out 
to  cloee  them  down  or  make  them  first  aid 
stations  or  elaborate  ambulance  loading 
docks,  but  we're  legally  required  to  enforce 
the  standards,"  Penner  says. 

Pot  their  part,  federal  HEW  officials  defend 
the  standstrds  but  are  not  blind  to  the  prob- 
lems they  cause 

"Most  standards  have  been  applied  with  a 
tremendous  amount  of  patience.  We  dont 
feel  we  have  been  unreasonable,"  a  federal 
HEW  official  from  Washington.  D.C  ,  Oerald 
Shelnbach.  told  Montana  health  care  pro- 
viders In  Helena  last  week. 

"Por  six  years  at  least,  the  standards  were 
not  enforced  with  vigor.  Now  we're  trying  to 
catch  up.  We're  catching  up  In  this  country, 
and  we're  paying  a  price  for  years  of  not 
doing  enough. 

"We  honestly  feel  the  sprinklers  are  long 
overdue.  We  dont  feel  we  dragged  some  arbi- 
trary standard  out  of  the  clear  blue.  Sprin- 
klers su^  not  that  much  different  from  any 
other  staffing  requirement,"  Shelnbach  said. 
"If  you  stop  enforcement  because  people 
say  they  cant  afford  It,  then  you  have  no  en- 
forcement." he  said  

Shelnbach  also  complained  that  HEW  too 
Is  In  the  middle — between  the  hospitals  and 
the  politicians,  for  whom  health  care  has  be- 
come "a  political  football" 

Perhaps  the  real  significance  of  the  dislike 
of  the  federal  standards,  however.  Is  not  the 
past  battles  over  sprinklers  and  staffing  but 
fears  of  coming  battles. 

Health  care  providers  In  Montana  are  feel- 
ing a  pinch,  and  they  are  watching  Wash- 
ington warUy  for  signs  of  new  standards 
wblch  for  some  could  mean  the  end. 

"Once   the   federal    government   gets   into 


anything.  It  Just  grows,"  warns  DtUons'i 
Richards.  "We  worked  hard  tc  comply  with 
these  Medicare  standards  and  have  done  a 
good  Job.  but  I  can  see  the  day  when  they 
ure  going  to  demand  things  we  simply  can't 
provide." 

"I  think  that  In  a  very  short  while  there 
won't  be  any  hospitals  In  small  towns,"  he 
laments.  "It  will  be  a  very  sad  day  for  the 
American  people.  Theyll  be  many  lives  lost. 
Many  wUl  die  who  might  have  survived." 

Tomorrow:  A  cloudy  future. 


Small  HoeprrAU  Pxkl  PsontAi,  Ruixs  Piuch 
(By  Dermis  E.  Curran) 
Ennis — Two  weeks  ago  Madison  Valley 
Hospital  grudgingly  made  peace  with  the 
federal  government  by  oompledng  a  federal- 
ly required  sprinkler  system  to  protect  the 
11-bed  wood  frame  hospital  from  fire. 

"We  were  the  last  hospital  of  our  type  In 
the  nation  to  put  tiiU  in.'  Hoepltal  Ad- 
ministrator PhU  Loucks  says  with  a  note  of 
pride  in  his  voice, 

"But  I  BtUl  think  It's  an  absolute  farce 
in  the  main  buUdlng,"  he  adds.  "Wtth  smoke 
detectors,  we  oould  have  provided  better  pro- 
tection at  a  third  of  the  cost. 

"11kefi«  people  are  suffering  from  east-of- 
the-Potomac  fever — they  have  no  Idea  what's 
going  on  here." 

PhU  Loucks  typifies  the  growing  resent- 
ment, esjxsclally  from  rural  hospitals,  against 
federal  health  care  programs  In  Montana. 

The  villain  In  his  case — and  In  most  cases- 
is  a  federal  regulation  governing  partlclpa- 
tlou  in  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs. 
If  a  hospital  wants  to  be  certified  for  the 
programs — and  most  do  because  they  need 
the  money — then  It  has  to  meet  federal 
standards. 

And  those  standards,  which  some  complain 
are  geared  to  big  city  hospitals,  are  proving 
dlfacult  for  many  smaU  hospitals  to  meet. 
WbUe  hardly  the  only  reason  for  smaU  town 
Montana's  hospital  crisis,  they  often  loom 
as  the  most  dramatic  and  costly  problem. 

The  standards  are  lengthy  and  detaUed. 
Some  deal  wtth  the  physical  conditions  In  the 
building,  like  overcrowding,  sanitation  and 
fire  protection.  Others  deal  with  staffing- 
requiring  such  services  as  24-bour  nursing 
care,  radlologlsU,  pathologists,  medical  rec- 
ord technicians,  dietitians,  social  workers  and 
more. 

The  smaU  hospitals  want  to  upgrade  the 
quality  of  their  health  care,  but  tbey  com- 
plain loudly  that  some  of  the  regulations 
seem  to  be  designed  for  big  city  hospitals 
and  cant  be  met.  They  argue  that  some 
standards  are  elthw  inappUcable  or  can  be 
met  by  alternate  means. 

And  they  argue  loudly  that  whUe  the  fed- 
eral government  has  blithely  required  them 
to  make  costly  Improvements,  It  has  not  pro- 
vided the  financing. 

"Every  time  you  guys  come  along  with  a 
new  regulation,  It  costs  us  money.  But  you 
never  give  u«  any  money,"  a  hospital  ad- 
minlBtrator  complained  to  visiting  federal 
officials  in  Helena  last  week.  "We  have  to  go 
someplace  else  and  they're  always  broke. " 

Sprinkler  systems  are  a  case  In  point.  Two 
years  ago  the  Medicare  people,  the  federal 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare (HEW),  decreed  that  all  health  care 
faculties  should  have  sprinkler  systems  for 
fire  protection. 

Montana's  State  Department  of  Health, 
the  Montana  Hospital  Association  said  the 
congressional  delegation  fought  the  standard 
vigorously  on  the  grounds  that  alternate  pro- 
tection methods — like  smoke  detectors  or 
other  early  warning  systems — would  do  a 
better  Job. 

"We  were  not  opposed  to  fire  safety  for 
patients — we  vrere  telling  the  federal  gov- 
ernment we  thought  there  was  a  better  way," 
says  William  Leary  of  the  Montana  Hospital 
Association.    Their    argument    »-as    simple: 
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smoke  detectors  would  be  triggered  early,  al- 
lowing patlenU  to  be  saved  before  they  were 
burn«l  But  the  sprinkler  systems  are  trig- 
gered by  heat,  and  patients  could  be  burned 
badly  even  kUled,  before  the  sprinklers  would 
\mok  Sprinkler  systems  also  are  two  to 
three  times  more  expensive  than  smoke  de- 

''^EvenluaUy,  Montana  won  a  change  which 
allowed  many  faculties  to  use  combinations 
of  smoke  detection  and  sprinkler  systems. 
But  for  Madison  Valley  Hospital  and  eight 
others    sprinklers  were  stUl  required. 

The  others  gave  in.  but  Loucks  held  out. 
convinced  that  his  plan  to  use  sprinklers  In 
the  attic  and  basement  and  smoke  detectors 
in  Dst lent  rooms  was  right. 

•Tbey  could  care  less  If  you  save  the 
natlent  as  long  as  you  save  the  damn  'los- 
nital  "  he  complains.  "Sure,  wed  like  to  save 
the  buUdIng,  but  the  patients  come  first. " 

But  this  past  March  the  power  of  the  fed- 
eral government  caught  up  with  Madison 
Valley  Hospital.  Loucks  received  notice  from 
HEW  that  he  had  16  days  to  comply  or  the 
hospital  would  no  longer  be  certified  for 
Medicare.  .      .    , 

With  that,  Loucks  gave  in.  With  the  help 
of  the  congressional  delegations,  he  won  a 
60 -day  reprieve  and  went  to  work  on  the 
sprinkler  system. 

"Some  of  the  people  who  nailed  this  hos- 
pital together  are  Medicare  patients  now," 
he  says.  "I  felt  an  obUgatlon  to  them  to  keep 

Medicare."  ...... 

Like  most  smaU  hospital  administrators, 
Loucks  also  felt  an  obligation  to  his  budget. 
About  36  per  cent  of  the  patients  at  Ennls 
are  on  Medicare,  more  than  the  difference 
between  the  hospital's  present  financial  suc- 
cess and  red  Ink. 

But  the  benefits  have  not  been  without 
costs.  The  ugly  black  pipes  which  officially 
protect  the  hospital  ultimately  cost  » 18,000, 
Including  cost  of  a  new  water  main  because 
the  old  one  wasn't  big  enough.  It  also  cost  the 
hospital  a  start  on  a  new  building  planned 
for  the  other  side  of  town. 

"We  had  hoped  that  by  this  fall  we  might 
do  something,  but  I  had  to  put  the  money 
for  the  land  Into  the  sprinkler  system,"  the 
administrator  complains. 

Pot  other  small  hospitals,  the  staffing  re- 
quirements have  been  a  major  problem.  Lack- 
ing a  full-time  pathologist  or  anesthetist  or 
dietitian,  they  have  had  to  turn  to  costly 
consultants. 

However,  there  are  obvious  problems  In  re- 
lying on  the  big  city  hospital,  especially  in 
winter  when  many  rural  communities  are 
more  isolated. 

T.  MUlar  Bryce.  a  stockholders'  representa- 
tive of  Plains'  Clark  Pork  Valley  Hospital, 
cites  victims  of  heart  attacks  and  industrial 
and  auto  accidents  as  justification  for  local 
hospitals  with  complete  medical  ctire. 

"Nothing  can  save  those  people  except 
proper  hospital  care."  he  says.'  Bryce,  who 
thinks  subsidies  may  be  the  answer,  also 
argues  that  without  hospitals,  many  small 
towns  wUl  loee  doctors  they  have  struggled 
so  hard  to  attract. 

A  key  to  the  question  of  small  hospitals 
versus  emergency  care  centers  is  the  solu- 
tion to  rural  Montana's  doctor  shortage. 
Small  hospitals  undoubtedly  would  continue 
if  more  doctors,  especially  general  practi- 
tioners, located  near  them,  or  IX  the  popula- 
tion started  returning  to  rural  areas.  But  If 
Montana  turns  to  paramedics  or  other  non- 
doctor  professionals  to  provide  health  care  in 
rural  areas,  many  small  hospitals  may  well 
become  emergency  care  centers. 

Beyond  satellites  and  emergency  centers  He 
e-xperlmental  concepts  such  as  HMO  (Health 
Maintenance  Organization)  plans  and  state- 
wide medical  foundations  that  could  provide 
more  structure  for  medical  care.  These  could 
revitalize  rural  hospitals. 

"But  that's  quite  a  ways  down  the  road," 
says  Leary. 


Por  their  part,  small  hospital  administra- 
tors are  not  happy  about  the  changes  they 
can  see  coming.  Partly  because  of  conununlty 
pride  and  partly  because  of  a  belief  that  the 
best  medical  care  comes  closest  to  home,  the 
small  hospitals  that  are  In  trouble  are  not 
going  to  close  their  doors  without  a  struggle. 

But  unless  Montaim  experiences  a  sudden 
reversal  of  the  trend  toward  urbanization  of 
both  population  and  medical  care,  for  some 
small  hospitals  the  struggle  for  survival  prob- 
ably will  end  on  the  deathbed. 


TAX  REFORM— TESTIMONY  OF  SEN- 
ATOR HATFIELD  BEFORE  REPUB- 
LICAN  PLATFORM  COMMTTTEE 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  I  submitted  testimony  to  the  Plat- 
form Committee  of  the  Republican  Party 
on  the  issue  of  tax  reform.  Because 
of  the  timely  interest  of  this  subject,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  this  testi- 
mony be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RjECORD,  sus  follows: 

Simplitokm:  How  To  Simplify  and  Reform 

Otra  Tax  Ststkm 

(By  Senator  Mark  O.  Hatfield) 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  preface  my 
testimony  by  expressing  my  appreciation  to 
you  and  your  committee  members  for  allow- 
ing me  to  present  my  thoughts  on  one  as- 
pect of  federal  lncon»B  taxes  before  you  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  aU  familiar  with  two 
aspects  of  our  Federal  income  tax  system 
which  are  wrong:  It  Is  much  too  complicated 
and  It  Is  not  as  fair  as  It  could  and  should  be. 

It  Is  horribly  complicated  and  confusing 
when: 

Nearly  $2  bUllon  are  spent  In  filling  out 
tax  fOTms.  and  even  then  the  more  than  60,- 
000  "tax  preparers"  cannot  get  it  right  most 
of  the  time.  In  fact,  former  Treasury  Secre- 
tary John  ConnaUy  pointed  out  that  a  Treas- 
ury survey  of  such  returns  found  97%  In- 
accurate. 

The  Income  tax  form  has  grown  from  18 
lines  to  63  lines,  not  counting  the  multitude 
of  additional  schedules.  And  the  book  of 
Instructions  Is  so  complex  that  even  college 
graduates  cannot  understand  aU  of  It. 

A  Treasury  official  (quoted  In  the  Washing- 
ton Evening  Star  News,  August  4, 1972)  stated 
that  "If  we  don't  simplify  taxes,  the  system 
wUl  faU  of  Its  own  weight  .  .  .  the  seeds  of 
decay  are  growing." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  with  its  70.000  employees 
cannot  ccKnplete  the  tax  forms  properly  any 
more.  In  a  test  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
(AprU  13.  1972)  five  different  IRS  offices 
came  up  with  five  different  tax  results  for 
the  same  taxpayer. 

When  the  tax  system  has  reached  this 
point,  we  must  aU  admit  it  is  in  a  shambles 
Even  acknowledged  tax  experts  say  "they  are 
knowing  less  and  less  about  more  and  more." 
Prom  a  one  paragraph  amendment  to  the 
Constitution,  the  Income  tax  has  emerged  as 
a  hydra-headed  monster  that  now  takes 
more  than  a  6-foot  bookshelf  to  contain  Its 
laws  and  regulations 

We  also  know  that  the  tax  system  Is  not 
fair:  a  Harris  Poll  last  year  fotxnd  that  69 '"c 
of  the  public  had  Joined  the  "tax  revolt"— 
up  from  43^0  two  years  earlier.  The  tax  sys- 
tem is  unfair  when : 

21.317  persons  in  1969  with  Incomes  over 
$20,000  paid  no  Uxes  whatsoever,  including 
56  mUllonalres  who  paid  no  taxes  at  all. 

People  with  Income  under  $2,000  paid  one- 
half  of  this  in   all   forms  of  taxes   (federal, 
stale,  and  local),  as  computed  by   the  TJ.S 
Census  Department   In   Its    1970   Census,   at 
the    same   time    that    one    multl-mlUlonalre 


paid  $500  and  another  paid  $4500  in  federal 
Income  taxes,  which  Is  less  than  they  make 
in  one  hour.  The  rest  of  us  end  up  paying 
about  30 ^c  of  our  Income  In  all  forms  of 
taxes  regardless  of  the  Income  level  despite 
the  alleged  progressive  nature  of  the  federal 
income  tax  that  should  rectify  all  this. 

The  Congress  and  the  Treasury  have  tried 
to  correct  these  admitted  deficiencies  In  the 
tax  system.  It  was  tried  in  1954.  1964.  and 
finally  in  the  "Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969."  An 
attempt  was  made  to  flU  loopholes  but  more 
were  created.  It  seems  as  though  an  effort  was 
made  to  achieve  reform  through  complexity 
but  only  more  complexity  resulted.  The  1969 
Act  became  so  complex  it  was  labeled  "The 
Lawvers  and  Accountants  Relief  Act  of  1969 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Taxation.  A  year  after  reform  stlU  3000 
people  with  Incomes  over  $30,000  paid  no 
taxes. 

We  have  tried  reform  through  making  the 
tax  laws  more  complicated  but  only  suc- 
ceeded In  the  latter.  It  Is  now  high  time 
we  aim  for  tax  reform  through  simpUfica- 
tlon  to  achieve  both. 

What  I  am  proposing  today  owes  Its  gene- 
sis to  many  individuals.  It  is  a  suggested 
direction  In  which  1  believe  we  should  move 
and  a  vehicle  for  discussion  and  perhaps  im- 
provement. I  offer  It  in  anUclpatlon  of  major 
tax  reform  efforts  during  the  next  Congress 
In  order  that  we  In  the  Congress  might  ex- 
amine  as  many  of  the  complexities  and  Im- 
plications of  our  present  system  as  poMlble — 
and  hopefully  produce  a  better  tax  system. 

I  caU  my  approach  the  "Slmpllform"  sys- 
tem. This  Is  how  It  would  work. 

We  must  move  to  a  simple  gross  Income 
tax  system  eliminating  aU  deductions  ex- 
cept the  personal  exempUon.  (ThU  resembles 
state  Inoome  tax  laws  In  Indiana  and 
Pennsylvania).  This  would  mean  more  than 
90%  of  our  taxpayers  ooidd  complete  their 
form  on  a  small  IBM  card  using  only  four 
lines:  total  income,  gross  tax,  credit  for 
pcTBonal  exemptions,  and  net  tax  (or  refund) 
due. 

All  Income  flows  (wages,  salaries.  Interest, 
dividends)  would  be  subject  to  a  10%  with- 
holding at  the  sources.  The  payers  of  such 
income  flows  would  (as  now  except  for  inter- 
est and  dividends)  send  copies  of  such  with- 
holdings to  both  the  IRS  ai»d  the  taxpayer 
At  the  end  of  the  year  the  taxpayer  would 
simply  attach  the  withholding  forms  to  his 
"slmpllform"  tax  card,  fill  in  the  fotir  lines, 
and  that  wotUd  be  It. 

Tlie  mathematics  are  quite  simple:  In 
rough  orders  of  magnitude,  in  1972  there  is 
a  total  personal  Income  tax  base  of  about  $914 
billion  (based  on  a  Brookings  Institution 
study  by  Drs.  Okner  and  Pechman).  A  10^ 
withholding  rate  across  the  IxDard  would 
bring  in  $91  bUllon.  roughly  the  current  yield 
($86.6  bUllon  In  fiscal  1972) .  The  exemptions 
would  be  In  the  form  of  a  straight  dollar 
"tax  credit"  of  $250  per  adtilt  (over  IPi. 
(Under  a  10%  tax  rate  these  Ux  credits 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  $2300  adult  deduc- 
tion compared  to  the  current  $750  deduction 
under  present  law) .  These  personal  exemp- 
tions would  reduce  the  revenue  yield  by 
about  $28  bUllon.  However,  this  amount  will 
be  more  than  recouped  In  the  progressive 
surtax  provisions  I  propose  to  keep  In  the 
Income  tax  base  of  otir  tradition  of  "abillty- 
to-pay".  (To  raise  additional  revenue,  a  sur- 
charge should  be  made  on  the  actual  amount 
paid,  rather  than  Increasing  the  speclSc  sur- 
tax) . 

It  might  be  asked,  why  use  "tax  credits  ' 
Instead  of  "deductions"  from  the  total  In- 
come base?  The  answer  Is  simple  equity:  It 
would  give  each  p>er8on  the  same  dollar  tax 
break.  Under  the  present  law  a  person  In  the 
70 '~f  tax  bracket  gets  a  $525  tax  cut  for  his 
exemption  whereas  a  person  In  the  bottom 
14  c   bracket  only  benefits  by  $105.  My  plan 
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Ktves  to  each  one  equally:  »250  per  adult- 
18  years  old  and  above.  (Children  are  re- 
KftTded  here  as  "choices"  for  parental  con- 
suoiptlon  expenditures  In  our  age  of  targeted 
•zero  population  growth."  There  Is  no  reason 
why  single  or  married  Individuals  without 
children  should  have  to  "subsidize"  other 
peoples  children,  which  Is  what  the  preseut 
sysiem  does  Obviously  poor  families  are  still 
taken  care  of  under  welfare!. 

Would  this  "proportlonar'  10%  tax  rate 
system  be  "progressive"  that  Is.  be  based  on 
our  tradition  of  "ability  to  pay"''  Yes.  In  ffxct, 
while  the  present  system  Is  supposedly    pro- 


gressive" it  turns  out  to  be  "proportional 
because  of  loopholes."  My  syst-em  wo-ild  be 
•progresolve"  because  of  the  use  of  peraonal 
credit  exemptions.  Thus,  under  my  system 
a  family  of  four  would  pay  no  taxes  below  a 
level  of  «5,000  At  that  point  ($5,000)  the  tax 
rate  would  rise  from  zero  and  approach  50% 
at  the  level  of  »1  million  under  my  surttx 
provisions  This  Is  accomplished  by  a  "sur- 
tax" of  5't  on  income  between  «10,000 — 
115  000:  10%  between  •15,0OO-$2O  000;  15% 
between  t20.0OO-$25.00O:  20%  between  $25,- 
000  »50  000:  25'i  between  $50. 000-$  100 .000; 
aid  30%  between  $100.0OO-*500.0OO:  36%  be- 


tween $500.000-«1, 000.000;  and  40%  on  In- 
comes  over  $1  mUUon.  Thus,  establishing  a 
top  bracket  rate  of  50%  (10%  base  plus  40% 
surtax).  (At  present  the  actual  top  rate  on 
upper  incomes  Is  not  the  70%  statutory  rate, 
but  IB  really  an  average  32%).  This  surtax 
would  not  complicate  the  system  for  nearly 
one-half  of  all  American  families  have  In- 
comes below  $10,000  and  would  hardly  be 
dimcult  for  those  above  the  $10,000  bracket 
to  compute — Indeed,  It  would  resemble  many 
state  Income  tax  systems  In  Its  simple  5% 
brackets.  This  Is  Illustrated  In  the  following 
table: 


SIMPLIFORM  INCOME   TAX  SYSTEM 
lAMume  tamil,  of  «   2  adult  ta.  c.ed.ts  o(  J250  $500;  in  thousands  o(  doll.rs| 


Kssr.,^..-.     .»,.      .....s      .s,...      »...a      »»»      ""■" ■"■•'"     ""•'-    ■■""•• 

jTo.OOO.                  JlbOOO                  «0,000.                  abovj^                  J^ve^                  l^'^                 ,500,000                $1,000000. 
A««iac«  ta>  rate ..         J.j  paiceni   .         /  pciuc.n  - ^ 

-Ti;:;;:;^;:!;^^!;^^.;;^^  b..o«:  $7.500 1,^,0  a,  ..dd.,  0.  ist «»«« «««*  of  $5,000  m  $10,000 

v..   V.       .«   „   =«   th»   TirY>   can  fframs   Medicare  and  Medicaid,  and  federally- 

Another  question  might  be  raised:   Would  ^"-'-;Vo7  a'  tortile?  tTa'cha^S  B^U  funded  Improved  health  care  delivery  systems 

not   the   "middle   income"   American   lose   by  deduct  $70  of  »  •'""' '^""^^^  ^^,  break  for  provided  by  these  tax  savings   Let  s  not  com- 

enmlnatlng    deductions    for    property    taxes  ^Ji;"^^^,/;^/"^  /i^'^^'e  "hu  ch  collection  pllci^to   our   t.x   system   to  give   "welfare'   to 

mortgage     interest,     medical     expenses     and  «f  f^  f  °""  ""^  P^'      "    oick   uo   the   tab   for  the  rich  when  ue  can  get  lower  property  taxes 

S^t^bte  contributions^  No,  he  would  on  y  ?•«  «;  ^h^  ^^^^^^/[l.^^/J^^.^l^J^Us  on  a  and  bett«  health  care  by  a  more  direct  and 

be  treated  more  fairly    On  the  average  those  ,0  .   °^'^''*'^"*"°  .'"'",%.  Jn,%he  "middle  cheaper   method 

with  incomes  below  »20.0O(^  85-.   of  all  fam-  .200^  Xt  "can    co^'id'g^t    direct    relief  How  would  this  "Slmpllform"  system  work 

me^wlll    gain    by    this   new   system     Under  income    ^'J  ^i^^^^J';,^^  f^,  property  In  practice  for  different  Income  g-'O"?*^  The 

the  present  law  the  "middle  Income"  Amerl-  »''^°"«^_^P*f '*'  f^^auion    the  homeowner  following  table  may  help:    i based  on  a  fam- 

can  is  really  subsidizing  the  rich    The  "mid-  tax   ^,^"^'t     'uW  ^      rested    equally     So  lly  of  four  now  taking  the  standard  deduc- 

dl.   income"    American,   say   In   the   20 '^    tax  ^""^ .  f^^^  ^^^  ^^^^.^rr^'^^uem"^'^  and  tlonl.    (I   have   Included   the   social    security 

bracket,  gets  the  benefit  of  20  cents  on  the  »ould  J^""^  J'^^^^^^^d   deduction.   In-  "tax"  on  employee  wages  to  provide  a  conso  1- 

douar   for   his   P-P*«\'*««';"7^" /"/e;  ^a"   ^f    nodical    di^uctlons    favoring    the  dat^  Income  and  social  security  tax  rate  on 

ments.   contributions.   '^  "^'^^  "^fj,"^".^ ^'  wealthy    hTwould    get    better   medical   care  earned  income  1 

;;c^ti:?til^.  W-y  sh-urt^h:""  ld°dle^^nc;r.  r^g^h   "^e^panded  Ulth    insurance    pro- 

~  Simplitorm  

Pciswrt  systsm ^— ; 

^ *»«rag« 

'  A»w»j»  ,rt».  pefceni 

ritf.  Mrcant  eiciudinj 

(tdudinf  jocal 

Socal  ^^,,  J^,\\l  '"«>:.«        ,^,%'Z  Tola.  R.t. 

!*S   ;::;:::::::::::::::r.:r::        |         S        ,,»■         ,!:!  :  |         i         I        51'         ii' 

$8  000.    .SAg  J^  1.450  W.5  0-0  500  450  »u  J  ^^ 

$10,000     JJ"  Im  1.792  14.9  11  »«  *^  {•  ^Jg  11.  j  8.3 

$12,000.    151  450  2.446  6-3  13.3  1,250  4S0  i,  ^^  ,,3 

$100,000 *'^'*" ■ — 

-^.r;;^,^^..:::^:^:::.^^^^  - "«« ^-'  -"•■'» '"  ^--^ '"  •  *-■--"• "' '"  ^"  "••""  '""""■  ^""•' ""  ^"  '^'""' 

.otice  that  the  "Simpliform"  syst«n  would  -  ---  -^ame  ^^^ --nds^r  o^r  ordinary^  In^com^  Zr^J^^T^Z.r^:^^- 
reduce  taxes  for  all  Income  groups  based  on  °f'*'"«^y/^/,^°"'*.  '"°  '"orm  requiring  no  terprlse  Indeed,  for  a  young  single  executive 
;^^ined  federal  Income  tax  ,and  or  social  «'"'?'«  *:""f^,  BTremember  the  to^  rate  who  now  faces  n.arglnal  income  tax  bracket 
securtt,  tax  payments,  and  "«'"«  ff^«  ;'»"'^;  °^^'^ottAlencanswou?d  still  be  well  below  rates  of  40-;  by  the  time  he  reaches  .23.500, 
ard  deduction;  lower  and  middle  ncome  f°^,'"°;\-™^h^  ,^^e  for  most  capital  gains  he  will  still  be  in  the  25%  tax  bracket  under 
groups  '"*^-«  »^*"'^'^„,''!^"^"°To^  ,'20  und;r  the  so-called  alternative  schedule  use  ■.sur.pUform."  Those  Jtist  below  $50,000  wl 
stantUIly  'x^'^-a'' ^fP^^  ''^y  vfem  of  S*mSi-  by  most  capital  gainers,  so  there  would  be  ,^,,  „„,y  ^  30.,  bracket  under  "Simpliform," 
000.  The  overall  eq"'^»l"'\y'^'^  is  bai^S  on  no  direct  change  iThe  highest  marginal  rate  ^^  contrasted  to  6O:;  under  present  law  In- 
form" at  much  lower  tax  ates  ^^J'*^^  °  ^^^^  ^„,  ^bove  25%  until  $25,000  in  In-  ^^^^  ^^  ^e  .norewed  rather  than 
'ms  't^  ?nc  uslon  of^.l  income  half  of  come.l  (At  present  capita,  gains  tax  rates  ^^^,^^^,^  ,,,  ,,,,^^  young  executives  And 
P  t.  ,^.„f.t«exernnt  bond  interest  etc  )  range  between  7-35'-;  but  the  predominant  ^^^^  ^^^^  worrying 
wh^'lch  ^e  now  VxclS  ^om  th^  tax  base  bulk  1.  at  25-^  For  those  earning  l^tween  f^^J'^^^^  „,d,,„y  .^come  to  long- 
''';ifw^:tUd°"buslnes.  and  entrepreneurs  be  'f  :00«X'?.  ^n  rthrmaTmum^a'^.°^'r  term  ga..  because  all  will  be  called  simple 

^S^nrinco^rtf^'bLe'TA^is'^oiM  -°- ^ -.L^^o"  •rtU^$5SU'nuJ  Th^s  "r*m^"^"nT^S"^ome    of    the    simple 

require  a  separate  form  for  the  5%    of  the  would  still  be  ♦^''^   ""*"  7°^'^y^"7,^„^.  arithmetic  and  actual  shift  In  tax  burdens 

^ulation    who    receive    capital    gains;    for  '«  '"^^  '^»"  '^^"^P*'^;^^^/^^^^  ^Vlton  of  this  proposal : 

Iho.*  in  mutual  funds,  capital  gains  would  tion  in  the  top  rale  of  70<A  down  to  41  ^  on 
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G/ou  incom* 
(tiptnded  AGI) 
1972  tat  tMM 
uuit:  siin»)iforiii '  „         .     _.      , 
Simpliform  Present  system ' 

Number  ot  —    ; 

ttmil'es  Gron                      Averege  A«n|« 

(tliou-  inconM                              rets  «!• 

liie«m«cl««(Oio« sands)         s»i»ds)  (tallioas)            Tax    (percent)  Tu      (pwcenO 
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In  conclusion,  it  IB  time  to  think  anew 
and  act  anew  to  solve  the  mess  of  our  pres- 
ent tax  lystem.  It  Is  both  too  complex  and 
unfair — and  attempts  at  making  It  more 
fair  have  succeeded  In  making  the  system 
only  more  complex.  We  have  tried  the  route 
of  filling  loopholes  and  making  marginal 
adjuatments.  It  is  time  to  "redo"  the  system 
from  the  bottom  up.  We  can  do  It.  We  can 
make  a  substantial  simplification  which  also 
brings  reform — for  the  poor,  for  the  elderly, 
for  the  business  entrepreneur,  and  for  the 
overburdened  and  overbothered  middle  class. 

My  "Simpliform"  approach  is  a  way  of 
fresh  "new  thinking"  about  ttut  reform.  I 
do  not  know  all  the  answers  and  my  pro- 
posals are  not  yet  ready  to  be  carved  In 
granite.  Indeed,  as  of  March  1  of  this  year 
already  1,149  tax  bills  have  been  pr(H>o8ed 
for  consideration  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  do  not  propose  to  kid 
you  into  thinking  a  bill  based  on  this  pro- 
poeal  would  sail  through  the  Congress.  Time 
is  far  too  short  this  session  to  expect  "In- 
stant reform"  be  It  simple  or  not. 

But  a  dialogue  should  begin.  I  believe  tax 
reform  and  simplifying  reform  are  the  wave 
of  the  future.  The  President  has  promised 
\is  new  legislation  on  tax  simplification  and 
reform  next  year.  The  dialogue  should  begin 
now  so  that  we  will  see  soon  both  a  simple 
and  fair  tax  system. 


NATIONAL  HOUSING  NEEDS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  Al- 
bert A.  Walsh,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Housing  and  Redevelop- 
ment OfBclals,  testified  recently  before 
the  platform  committee  of  the  Republi- 
can National  Committee  in  Miami.  Mr. 
Walsh  is  a  knowledgeable  and  respected 
leader  in  the  field  of  low -income  housing, 
and  also  serves  as  administrator,  housing 
and  development  administration,  city  of 
New  York. 

Mr.  Walsh's  comments  deserve  careful 
attention,  as  they  concisely  set  forth  the 
major  problems  facing  the  Nation  in 
meeting  our  housing  needs.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Walsh's  state- 
ment be  piinted  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

PuoarrT  Asza  roa  Action  ik  Hoosino  and 

Community  Dsveix>pment 

(By  Albert  A.  Walsh) 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Albert  A  Walsh. 
Pnaldent   ol    the   National    Association    of 


Housing  and  Redevriopment  OfBclals 
(NAHRO) .  I  am  also  the  Administrator  of 
the  New  York  City  Housing  and  Development 
Administration.  NAHBO  is  the  ppofeaslonal 
Association  representing  about  10,000  local 
housing,  urban  renewal  and  housing  codee 
administrators  who  administer  the  federally- 
assisted  programs  ot  low  and  moderate  In- 
come housing,  urban  renewal  and  neighbor- 
hood Improvements.  The  Association  was 
founded  in  1983,  and  thus  has  almoet  40 
years  of  Involvement  with  efforts  to  imjjrove 
the  housing  and  living  conditions  of  Ameri- 
can eonununltles.  I  am  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today  and 
present  NAHRCs  recommendation  for  inclu- 
sion m  the  1973  platform  of  the  Republican 
Party. 

I  stand  before  you  today,  representing  not 
only  NAHRO,  but  the  near  fifty  percent  of 
our  population  who  cannot  afTord  to  rent 
or  purchase  housing  at  current  market  prices. 
It  Is  this  enormous  mass  of  people — not  only 
the  small  sector  of  the  deeply  poor — who 
turn  to  the  federal  government  for  fulfill- 
ment of  its  pledge  of  "safe  and  decent  home 
and  suitable  Uvlng  environment  for  all 
AmerlcanB." 

For  nearly  four  decades  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  struggled  to  devise  programs  for 
the  Improvement  of  community  life — build- 
ing decent  and  adequate  bousing  in  safe  and 
healthy  neighborhoods.  A  myriad  of  programs 
has  been  enacted  and  billions  of  dollars  spent 
to  accomplish  this  goal.  Our  performance 
record  is  impressive;  It  has  produced  major 
accomplishment,  of  which  both  federal  and 
local  officials  may  be  justly  proud.  However, 
we  cannot  rest  upon  this  record;  new  prob- 
lems are  emerging  which  require  new  ap- 
proaches and  new  solutions: 

federal  assistance  aas  funded  thousands 
of  local  planning  eSorts,  yet  the  continua- 
tion of  urban  and  suburban  sprawl  Is  but 
one  piece  of  evidence  of  our  lack  of  a  na- 
tional urban  growth  strategy. 

Federally-assisted  urban  renewal  has  re- 
vitalized hund]"ed3  of  cities  and  small  towns, 
yet  the  rate  of  urban  deterioration,  middle 
class  exodus  and  local  tax  base  erosion  con- 
tinue to  Increase  in  most  urban  areas. 

Federal  housing  Insurance  programs 
helped  create  a  suburban  society  and  a  na- 
tion of  homeowners,  yet  some  of  this  same 
hoxising  Is  increasingly  being  subjected  to 
the  same  decline  and  decay  as  housing  In 
urban  neighborhoods. 

Federal  housing  programs  have  reached 
all  time  high  production  records  with  433.000 
units  of  low  and  moderate  Income  housing 
started  last  year,  yet  In  some  cities,  Includ- 
ing my  own,  whole  neighborhoods  are  being 
abandoned  and  millions  of  families  are  still 
unable  to  find  adequate  shelter  In  a  safe 
environment. 


In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  sad  fact  is 
that  we  have  no  natloxuil  growth  policy,  no 
u.nlfled  ufttlonal  housing  policy,  no  concrete 
community  devdopmeut  policy,  and  finally 
no  policy  for  Interrelating  these  nonpolicles. 
Our  task,  tSierefore,  la  to  MtabUsh  such 
poUclea  by  combining  new  ^proaches  with 
thoee  methods  and  devlcw  whlcti  have 
proven  themselvM  by  ptt  accompUshments. 
It  Is  within  this  context  that  we  wish  to 
suggest  three  priority  areas  for  inclusion  in 
the  resolutions  of  the  1973  Platform  of  the 
Republican  Party. 

I.  rTie  KstablUhment  of  a  national  Urhan 
Grvioth  PoHcf  To  Mmrshall  the  Public  otwJ 
Prti'ate  Rexmrcet  Necesaary  to  Bring  About 
Balanced  Nationta  Orvurth.  During  this  cen- 
tury the  entire  fabric  of  American  aoclety 
has  been  altered  bringing  about  changes  In 
our  InstltTrtlona,  our  attitudes,  and  our  life 
styles.  We  have  moved  from  a  smalltown, 
rural -oriented  society  to  an  urb*n  Indus- 
trialised one;  and  now  are  moving  to  a  sub- 
urban-based society  with  a  service-oriented 
economy.  We  have  become  a  highly  mobile 
and  proeperona  land,  better  educated  and 
better  fed  than  ever  before,  less  concerned 
about  tradition,  more  concerned  about 
leisure  and  recreational  opportunities.  Tet, 
these  changes  have  been  accomplished  In  a 
lalaees-faire  fashion  resulting  in  new  social, 
eooDomlcal  and  political  problems  which 
might  have  been  averted  had  there  been  a 
visible  national  growth  policy. 

Center  cities,  once  vibrant  keystones  of  tie 
American  economic  and  social  system,  are 
eroding — being  transformed  into  the  home 
for  the  very  poor,  the  elderly,  the  deviant, 
the  infirm,  the  unemployable,  and  the  "prob- 
lem" famUy.  BmaU  towns,  once  prosperous 
market  centers  for  the  hinterlands,  have 
either  remained  stagnant  because  of  outmi- 
gratlon  or  have  been  ovei-whelmed  by  growth 
and  new  problems  if  they  happened  to  be  In 
the  path  of  runaway  metropolitan  expansion. 
Suburbs,  where  the  vast  bulk  of  recent  growth 
has  occurred,  have  been  developed  as  racially, 
socially,  and  economically  segregated  areas 
forming  the  oft-referred  to  "white  noose" 
around  the  center  city.  Mr  Chairman,  I  caJl 
your  attention  to  the  direct  relationship  be- 
tween this  grovrth  phenomenon  and  such 
current  political  problems  as  the  busing  of 
school  children,  battles  over  the  location  rf 
low-income  housing  and  court  suit-s  over  local 
zoning  practices. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  national  growth 
Issues  really  are  questions  of  how  best  to 
conserve  our  limited  assets  and  resources. 
How  do  we  develop  our  vacant  land;  rede- 
velop land  which  Is  now  underutilized  or 
Inappropriately  developed?  How  do  we  guar- 
antee the  quality  of  the  environment  In  pe- 
riods of  rapid  change?  How  do  we  cor,serve 
and  streuglheu  our  human  resources,  rather 
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tli*n  orlppllng.  twisting  and  destroying  them 
by  Inhunum  Uvln^  oondltiona? 

The  urgency  to  develop  a  national  urban 
growth  policy  is  therefore  obvlo\i«.  Without 
one,  our  future  national  development  will 
continue  In  a  haphazard  fashion,  one  which 
is  expensive  in  terms  of  our  Institutions,  na- 
tional reeourcee,  fiscal  capabilities  and  the 
well-being  of  our  citizens.  Such  a  pcrilcy 
must  address  Itself  to  a  number  of  crucial 
areas  of  which  the  following  are  key: 

It  must  guide  In  the  development  and  re- 
development of  our  most  precious  natural 
resource— our  land. 

Growth  m\ist  be  balanced  between  urban, 
suburban  and  rural  areas  with  prime  Im- 
portance given  to  saving  and  revitalizing  our 
center  cities,  the  vital  link  In  organizing 
the  economy  and  the  society;  they  canno* 
be  deserted.  Those  who  use  cities  find  them 
erdting,  productive  and  necessary;  those 
who  live  in  them  too  often  find  them  de- 
nundlng,  destructive  and  demeaning.  It  is 
this  seblaophrenla  which  a  urban  growth 
policy  must  address — urban  centers  mxist  be 
preserved,  made  liveable  as  well  as  usable, 
even  though  some  of  their  functions  may 
change. 

This  p<^icy  must  devise  methods  to  pre- 
serve our  shrinking  natural  resources.  The 
right  to  adequate  shelter  is  also  the  right 
to  clear  water,  clean  air,  and  green  places. 
It  must  recognize  the  Inescapable  role  of 
the  federal  govenunent  In  determining  the 
future  shape  of  the  nation.  Since  the  gov- 
ernment has  the  pMwer  to  alter  the  face  and 
eoonomlcs  of  an  entire  state  or  region  by 
the  location  of  new  installations,  the  place- 
ment of  public  works  projects,  and  the  allo- 
cation of  federal  funds.  It  cannot  evade  Its 
responsibility  for  using  this  power  to  help 
communities  develop  In  a  coherent  way.  The 
failure  to  do  so  results  in  chaos. 

yinally,  the  policy  must  have  as  Its  pri- 
mary focus  the  establishment  of  socially  and 
economically-balanced  conununltles.  This 
r«.n  be  accomplished  through  new  town  de- 
velopments In  the  outlying  axetke.  In  exlsit- 
ing  metropolitan  are<hs,  or  within  the  po- 
litical boundaries  of  establUbed  cities.  But 
these  new  towns  must  not  repeat  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past.  They  must  not  become  Iso- 
lated enclaves  but  must  be  balanced  In 
terms  of  employment  and  bousing  oppor- 
tunities. 

n.  The  Development  of  a  Vnifled  Hous- 
ing Policy  and  Translation  of  Thia  Policy 
Into  Action.  We  have  made  great  progress 
In  meeting  the  national  housing  gotUs  estab- 
lished In  1968.  and  have  reached  all  time- 
production  records  to  the  point  where  one 
out  of  every  four  units  receives  federal  as- 
sistance. 

This  Increased  production  Is  largely  due 
to  new  mechanisms  Including  Interest  rate 
subetdies  and  a  broad  range  of  new  approach- 
es in  public  housing  bringing  It  into  closer 
cooperation  with  the  private  sector,  but  mil- 
lions of  families  are  still  priced  out  of  the 
housing  market  and  the  problems  of  location 
and  increasing  cost  of  both  construction  and 
management  are  rapidly  making  even  these 
new  efforts  inadequate.  Finally,  oiir  response 
to  the  need  to  preserve  and  to  upgrade  the 
existing  hotislng  stock,  particularly  In  urban 
neighborhoods,  has  been  almost  nil.  Thus, 
if  we  are  to  reach  our  goal  of  bousing  every 
American  family  In  a  safe  and  decent  home, 
we  must  have  a  national  policy  and  we  must 
reform  the  tools  we  now  have  to  implement 
it. 

Briefly,  let  me  describe  our  current  hous- 
ing •■policy".  It  consists  of  a  variety  of  sepa- 
rate programs  which  were  enacted  in  a  piece- 
meal fashion  over  the  i>ast  forty  years,  each 
with  different  eligibility  standards,  deflnl- 
tlo-is,  guidelines  and  regulations — a  morass 
of  confusing,  often  conflicting,  pronounce- 
ments which  create  havoc  for  the  public  offi- 
cials, the  private  developer,  and  worse,  the 
family  in  need  of  a  home. 


In  q;>lte  of  new  approaches,  public  housing, 
the  only  major  program  designed  to  serve  the 
very  low  income,  faces  serious  problems  pre- 
cisely tiecause  of  this  purpoee.  Increasingly, 
public  housing  projects,  especially  those  In 
major  cities,  have  isolated  low  Income  ramlUes 
from  the  rest  of  the  community,  because  of 
program  restrictions  limiting  admission  and 
continued  occupancy  to  only  the  lowest  in- 
come families.  As  a  result  of  this  segmenta- 
tion there  is  a  stigma  attached  to  living  In  a 
••project";  upwardly  mobile  families,  poten- 
tial leadership  forces,  strive  to  move  out  of 
public  housing,  concentrating  more  and  more 
problem  families  within  the  project 

In  addition,  recent  changes  in  the  law  re- 
ducing tenants'  rents  have  created  a  fiscal 
crisis  within  the  program  as  the  operating 
subsidies  enacted  into  law  to  compensate  for 
these  rent  reductions  have  not  been  forth- 
coming from  the  federal  government.  This 
federal  withholding  has  reached  the  point 
where  many  local  housing  authorities  face 
Imminent  bankruptcy  and  the  low  income 
families  for  whom  the  housing  was  Intended 
may  be  unable  to  live  in  It.  Other  housing 
agencies  are  curtailing  staffs,  deferring  main- 
tenance, eliminating  tenant  services  to  fore- 
stall the  day  of  reckoning,  but  unless  the  Fed- 
eral government  meets  Its  financial  oomnalt- 
ments,  pledged  by  statute,  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  to  transfer  the  valuable  inven- 
tory of  our  1,000,000  low  Income  housing  units 
into  a  new  framework  of  socially  and  eco- 
nomically-balanced housing  developments. 

FHA-asslsted  housing,  such  as  that  pro- 
duced through  the  Section  235  and  Section 
236  programs,  faces  similar  financial  problems 
which  could  lead  to  massive  mortgage  de- 
faults and  foreclosures.  For  these  programs, 
maximum  subsidies  have  been  established  by 
statute.  If  operating  costs  and  taxes  increase 
faster  than  family  income  (which  has  already 
occurred  In  more  than  a  few  cases) ,  families 
already  receiving  maximum  subsidies  cannot 
afford  the  rent  increases  necessary  to  offset 
these  increased  costs  and  the  project,  or  the 
home  mortgage,  is  endangered. 

Recent  media  accounts  of  these  problems 
and  additional  ones  have  led  some  to  suggest 
that  these  programs  should  be  scrapped  and 
new  ones  substituted.  While  we  have  no 
quarrel  with  new  approaches,  we  strongly  dis- 
agree that  our  past  effort  should  be  discarded. 
The  basic  concepts  of  our  existing  programs 
are  not  only  sound  but  absolutely  necessary. 
Their  structure  and  mode  of  operation,  how- 
ever, must  be  changed  to  face  the  realities  of 
today:  the  cost  of  housing,  the  wide  income 
range  of  those  unable  to  pay  for  It,  and  the 
gaps  and  Inequities  among  the  programs  that 
now  exist. 

What  we  need  is  a  single,  basic,  workable 
program  with  two  major  components:  hous- 
ing developed  by  pvibllc  agencies,  and  housing 
developed  by  non-profit  and  limited  profit 
agencies,  with  public  assistance. 

To  achieve  this,  six  basic  program  reforms 
are  necessary : 

1.  Consolidation  and  Simplification  of 
Programs.  To  avoid  the  confusion  resulting 
from  overlapping  programs,  we  recommend 
their  consolidation  and  slmplifloatlon.  A  con- 
solidation of  the  FTIA-aaslsted  housing  pro- 
grams has  been  proposed  In  an  excellent  bill 
designed  by  the  Administration  and  heartily 
supported  by  NAHBO.  Many  of  Its  provisions 
were  Incorporated  In  this  year's  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1972,  as  passed  In 
the  Senate,  and  may  also  appear  in  the  com- 
parable House  bill.  If  It  ever  gets  out  of 
Committee.  However,  we  urge  an  even  more 
basic  consolidation  between  FHA-asslsted 
housing  and  public  housing,  whereby  each 
would  be  component  of  a  single,  comprehen- 
sive housing  program — serving  the  full  range 
of  families  eligible  for  federally-assisted 
housing,  with  the  same  eligibility  criteria, 
the  same  rents  for  slnxilar  units,  and  the 
same  level  of  housing  quality.  The  only  dif- 
ference between   the  two   types  of   housing 


would  be  their  sponsorship  and  their  method 
of  financing. 

2.  Eligibility  Criteria.  All  famlUee  whose  In- 
comes were  at  or  below  the  medium  level  for 
the  local  area  should  be  eligible  for  both 
public  agency  and  FHA-asststed  housing.  This 
would  Insurn  eligibility  for  most  of  thoee  mil- 
lions of  families  who  fall  between  the  present 
publicly-assisted  programs  and  the  cost  of 
new  housing  that  the  private  sector  can  pro- 
duce without  public  assistance. 

3  Cross-Section  of  Income.  Complwnen- 
tary  to  the  first  two  reforms,  would  be  a  re- 
quirement that  each  federally-aeelsted  multi- 
family  project  maintain  a  croes-sectlon  of 
income,  perhaps  Ify-BO  percent  moderate  in- 
come families  and  20-30  percent  low  income 
families.  This  woiold  end  income  segmenta- 
tion by  project,  and  our  near-primitive  prac- 
tice of  Isolating  the  poor  from  the  rest  of 
society.  It  would  give  the  local  public  housing 
agency  more  flexibility  in  reeponding  to  the 
gaps  in  community  housing  needs,  filling  m 
where  private  enterprise  cannot  serve.  Con- 
verse! v.  It  •would  allow  non-profit  and  limited 
cUvidend  companies  to  house  the  poor,  as  well 
as  moderate  and  middle  income  families;  this 
should  benefit  areas  where  there  are  no  local 
housing  authorities.  It  would  eliminate  with 
one  stroke  in  the  racial  economic  ghettolza- 
tion  that  destroys  the  viability  of  publlcly- 
assdsted  projects. 

4.  Variable  Subsidy  Method.  It  Is  our  rec- 
ommendation that  subsidies  equal  the  dif- 
ference between  project  expenses  and  project 
rent  (based  on  a  reasonable  rent- Income 
ratio ) .  If  operating  coets  Increased  or  taxes 
were  raised  and  the  tenants  were  unable  to 
absorb  these  Increases,  the  subaldy  would  be 
Increased;  llke'wlse,  if  tenant  Income  In- 
creased, the  subsidy  would  be  reduced.  The 
average  cost  per  unit  for  the  vast  majority 
of  projects  could  well  be  less,  because  of  the 
70-80  percent  that  would  receive  less  than 
the  maximum  subsidy.  If  such  a  system  were 
now  operational,  the  vast  majority  of  projects 
now  In  financial  trouble  would  be  economi- 
cally sound. 

Increased  Authorizations  and  Appropria- 
tions. Housing  production  for  low  and  mod- 
erate income  families  must  be  Increfised  to 
provide  additional  housing  opportunities  for 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  now  live  In 
dilapidated,  deteriorating  or  overcrowded 
housmg,  or  who  cannd  meet  housing  costs. 
To  do  so  wUl  require  more  money — a  firmer 
federal  commitment.  Shelter  is  not  only  a 
necessity  but  a  major  oompon-nt  of  our  eco- 
nomic lUe.  Priority  for  expending  funds  to 
assist  families  who  cannot  afford  this  necet- 
sitv  should  therefore  be  of  the  highest  order, 
comparable  if  not  sui>erlor,  to  that  afforded 
to  national  defense.  The  waiting  lists  for 
public  housing — over  150,000  in  New  York 
City  alone — and  the  national  backlog  of 
600,000  units  of  unfunded  public  housing  ap- 
plications, attest  to  these  demands  by  the 
lowest  income  households,  and  this  repre- 
sents only  one  segment  of  the  need. 

Preservation  of  Our  Existing  Housing 
Stock  and  Neighborhoods.  One  of  the  major 
gaps  in  existing  law  Is  the  lack  of  a  cohesive 
approach  for  maintaining  our  existing  hous- 
ing stock.  Priority  attention  must  be  given 
to  assembling  and  improving  the  present 
piecemeal  efforts  for  rehabilitation  and  con- 
servation of  housing,  such  as  rehabilitation 
grants  and  loans,  and  adding  to  these  new 
elements,  such  as  FHA  Instiranee  for  the  re- 
financing of  existing  mortgage,  financial  aid 
to  tenant  cooperatives,  and  expanded  home 
Improvement  loans.  All  of  these  then  must 
be  combined  into  a  total  program  effort  at 
the  neighborhood  level. 

III.  The  Establishment  of  a  Concrete  Na- 
tional Community  Development  Program 
Providing  Block  Grants  to  Localities  to  Meet 
National  Priorities.  Mr.  Chairman,  o\ir  cities 
need  renewing,  redeveloping,  rehabilitating 
and  revitalizing.  A  tour  of  my  city,  or  of 
Newark,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Des  Moines.  St. 
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Loulfl  or  of  any  ol«ler  center  city  veriflee  thU 
I*ltement.  Bll«ht,  nXuma.  abuidoned  nelgh- 
bortoods,  deteriorated  downtowns.  diJ^l- 
dated  public  faculties  are  the  highly  visible 
.urns  of  the  growing  rate  of  urban  decay; 
iromediate  action  Is  needed  to  save  urban 

America.  .    ,        ^     , 

Orban  renewal,  the  major  existing  tool 
now  used  for  community  development  U  not 
sufficient  In  its  present  form.  A  new  program, 
building  upon  the  successful  approaches  of 
urban  renewal,  consolidating  relatou  physical 
development  programs,  expanding  eligible  ac- 
Uvlties,  simplifying  administrative  require- 
ments and  increasing  local  flexlbUity  is 
urgently  needed.  President  NUon  te  to  be 
congratulated  for  offering  one  approach  to 
accomplish  such  a  program  through  his  pro- 
posal for  special  revenue-sharing  for  urban 
community  development.  Congress  appears 
likely  to  adopt  some  modified  form  of  his 
proposal.  There  are,  however,  a  few  points  to 
be  made  about  the  components  of  such  a 
program : 

1  The  program  must  emphasise  key  na- 
tional priorities.  Federal  assistance  for  com- 
munity development  must  be  based  on  a 
locality's  commitment  to  use  these  funds  to 
solve  basic  "national  priority"  problem  areas: 
eradicating  and  preventing  blums  and  blight; 
tocreaslng  the  supply  of  houstog  especially 
for  low  and  moderate  income  families;  and 
providing  related  community  and  public  fa- 
cilities It  is  for  this  reason  that  NAHRO 
supports  an  application  requirement  wherein 
the  community  would  outline  how  it  in- 
tended to  shape  Its  local  community  develop- 
ment program  so  ttiat  its  primary  thrust 
would  be  m  these  national  priority  areas. 
Without  such  a  requirement,  this  federal 
money  could  be  used  merely  to  fund  local 
public  works  projects. 

2  The  program  must  grant  maximum  fiexi- 
btlity  to  localities  to  meet  these  national 
objectives.  While  NAHBO  supports  the  neces- 
sity of  national  priority  areas  wiihm  the 
commimlty  development  context,  we  also 
support  granting  maximum  flexibility  to  lo- 
calities to  determine  the  shape  and  structure 
oJ  local  programs.  The  location  of  program 
activity,  the  timetable  for  improvements,  the 
reuse  of  cleared  land,  the  administrative 
stn.icture  of  the  local  program  are  examples 
of  activities  which  should  not  be  dictated  by 
the  federal  government  but  left  for  com- 
munity decision. 

3.  The  program  must  be  balanced,  provid- 
ing assistance  to  large  cities  and  small  towns, 
to  old  cities  and  new.  Too  often  we  think  of 
urban  problems  being  located  only  in  big 
and  aging  cities  but  this  is  not  true.  Older 
suburbs,  smaller  towns,  young,  growing 
cities,  and  rural  communities  can  have  prob- 
lems as  acute  as  those  of  the  older  center 
cities.  Many  small  communities,  for  example, 
face  the  emergency  need  to  revitalize  their 
business  centers  which  may  be  their  prime 
economic  resource.  Our  history  with  urban 
renewal  verifies  this  point.  Of  the  1,048  com- 
munities now  participating  in  the  program 
74  percent  have  a  population  below  60.000. 
Therefore,  It  Is  our  position  that  smaller 
communities  now  participating  in  commu- 
nity development  programs  (e.g.,  urban  re- 
newal) should  have  equal  access  to  funds 
authorized  under  the  new  program.  Like- 
wise, sufficient  funds  must  be  made  avail- 
able to  meet  requests  from  smaller  cities  not 
participating  in  theee  programs  but  who 
wish  to  in  the  future. 

4.  The  program  must  be  funded  at  a  sjif- 
flcient  level  to  permit  communities  to  make 
progress  under  it.  One  reason  for  the  in- 
ability of  many  communities  to  respond  to 
their  tirgent  developmental  needs  has  been 
the  lack  of  federal  assistanoe.  Last  fiscal 
year,  for  example,  urban  renewal  demand  ex- 
ceeded available  funds  by  approximately  2.3 


billion  dcdlara.  Moving  ttom  one  program  to 
another  without  a  aJgniacMit  IncreMe  to 
funding  wUl  pronde  only  aoMrglnal  aeetst- 
ance.  It  la  for  this  peaeow  that  we  reoommand 
aa  a  minimum,  a  federal  oomnitment  of  HA 
blllton  dollare  of  new  money  for  the  first 
two  yeaj»  of  this  new  block  grant  special 
revenue-sharing  program. 

COIfCXTTSION 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  NAHBO  be- 
lieves that  the  nation  needs  a  broad  national 
growth  policy,  a  unified  bousing  policy,  and 
a  concrete  national  community  development 
policy,  if  we  are  to  house  our  citizens  and 
restore  our  cities,  as  we  have  so  often  un- 
dertaken to  do. 

The  implementation  of  these  policies  is 
another  subject,  on  which  a  great  deal 
could  be  said.  Briefly,  we  believe  that  it 
depends  upon  two  elements:  a  clear  under- 
standing of  the  pollclee,  and  a  clear  defini- 
tion of  the  roles  of  the  different  levels  of 
government  In  implementing  them. 

The  federal  government  must  continue  to 
establish  national  priority  objectives,  and 
require  local  communities  to  meet  them. 

The  States  must  be  encouraged  by  federal 
incentives  and  sanctions  to  pass  the  en- 
abling legislation  that  wUl  permit  and  en- 
courage localities,  with  closely-related  prob- 
lems, to  approach  them  together. 

Finally,  the  actual  delivery  systems — the 
local  programs  that  will  achieve  the  nation- 
al objectives,  including  the  best  mechanisms 
to  encourage  private  participation — should 
be  left  to  the  locality.  Only  on  the  local 
level  can  the  best  determination  be  made 
on  Immediate  needs,  available  facilities,  and 
timetable. 

With  a  single,  coherent  housing  program 
and  a  conununlty  development  program, 
both  applying  across  the  country  and  using 
all  levels  of  government  In  the  most  efficient 
way,  the  next  Administration  could  well  be 
the  one  that  history  will  credit  with  saving 
our  great  cities,  and — at  last — housing  all 
American  families  who  cannot  house  them- 
selves. 


NIXON  S    TREASURE    CHEST: 
IMPOUNDED  FUNDS 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  1972,  the  Nixon 
administration  was  still  "impounding" 
over  $10  billion  in  funds  which  Congress 
had  appropriated  and  Intended  to  be 
spent  primarily  for  domestic  develop- 
ment purposes.  At  a  time  when  5  to  6 
percent  of  the  work  force  is  out  of  work, 
when  many  State  and  local  governments 
are  in  financial  trouble,  when  community 
development — urban  and  rural — is  foun- 
dering, the  President  continues  to  hold 
back  on  essential  financial  assistance 
that  could  go  a  substantial  way  in  creat- 
ing employment  and  In  improving  public 
services  and  facilities. 

At  my  request,  the  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  submitted  the  latest 
list  of  impounded  funds — sis  of  June  30, 
1972 — which  I  shall  place  in  the  Record 
following  these  remarks.  Previous  lists 
were  inserted  in  the  Record  by  me  on 
May  22,  1972— at  page  18292— and  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin)  on  March  13.  1972.  at  page 
8031. 

The  latest  OMB  list  discloses,  among 
other  things,  that  $6  billion  Is  being  held 
back  on  Federal  aid  to  highways;  $1.3  bil- 
lion in  shipbuilding  and  conversion; 
$402  million  for  forest  roads  and  trails; 


$300  million  uim?ent  for  urban  mass 
transtt;  $133  mUUan  withheld  en  Blrport 
and  airway  facilities  and  equipment; 
$105  milUan  Impounded  for  model  cities 
programs:  and  $40  mllltnn  for  Appala- 
chian reckmal  deretopment   programs. 

These  and  other  funds,  totalling  $9.1 
billion  on  June  30. 1972,  are  said  by  OMB 
to  have  been  withheld  for  so-called  "rou- 
tine prutnriai  administration"  su^  as 
development  of  approved  plans,  comple- 
tion of  studies,  establishment  of  manage- 
ment organization,  and  arrival  of  con- 
tingencies. Even  11  this  be  true — aiul  I 
f  rMikly  believe  it  deserves  investigation — 
this  sum  of  appropriated  funds — nearly 
$10  bilUon — is  too  large  a  "treasure 
chest"  to  be  left  to  Presidential  discre- 
tion. One  suspects  that  the  "routine  fi- 
nancial adminlstraticni"  label  may  well 
contain  some  special  elements  of  pro- 
gram priority,  or  budgetary  knifecutting. 
or  at  best,  a  disposition  on  the  part  of 
the  President  not  to  spend  unless  he  is 
forced  to. 

It  is  anticipated  that  more  funds  will 
be  released  for  expenditure  in  the  com- 
ing months.  It  will  be  interesting  to  see 
how  routine  financial  administration  will 
give  way  to  political  expediency.  Per- 
haps we  should  ask  the  OMB  for  a  road 
map  of  Impoimdment  releases  to  see  how 
the  destination  of  the  released  fimds  co- 
incide with  those  areas  of  political  sen- 
sitivity. 

But  this  is  not  all. 

The  OMB  letter  attached  another  list 
of  impounded  funds,  this  one  totalling 
$1.5  billlan,  and  entitled  'reserves  for 
reasons  other  than  routine  financial  ad- 
ministration." These  are  funds  withheld 
by  the  President  for,  among  other  rea- 
sons, "broad  economic  and  program  pol- 
icy objectives."  apparently  without  re- 
gard to  the  decisions  made  by  the  Con- 
gress when  it  appropriated  them  in  the 
first  place. 

The  amounts  impounded  here  for  vari- 
ous programs  are  significant:  $550  mil- 
lion for  water  and  sewer  grants:  $107 
million  for  rural  electrification  loans; 
$670  million  in  highway  funds:  $58  mil- 
lion in  HUD  rehabilitation  loans  and 
community  assistance  grants;  and  $30 
million  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Reserves  of  $62  million  were  estab- 
ILshed  as  a  result  of  the  President's  di- 
rective to  curtail  Federal  employment. 
This  figure  was  $280  million  on  January 
24, 1972. 

On  March  13.  1972 — Congrkssional 
Record,  page  8031 — the  senior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin j  said 
with  respect  to  this  category  of  funds: 

It  appears  to  me,  ••  It  has  appeared  to 
other  observers  of  x.h»  incumbent  adminis- 
tration, that  the  "broad  economic  and  pro- 
gram policy  objectives"  of  OMB  may  well  In- 
clude the  release  of  large  sums  of  these  im- 
pounded funds  during  the  next  few  months. 
The  influx  of  seveiul  billion  dollan  would 
provide  a  long-overdue  stimulus  to  our  stag- 
nant economy,  and  I  suppose  that  the  oc- 
currence of  the  resulting  boomlet  Just  before 
the  preeVdenttal  election  this  faU  would  be 
purely  coincidental. 

The  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  were  prophetic,  indeed. 
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Tbe  newest  infoniuition  from  the  OMB 
tndtf  ttf  thai  orer  |440  znlUUm  of  these 
speciftoaUy  hnpoimded  funds  were  re- 
leusd  bf  tb*  Pmideat  an  July  l.  1971, 
for  expemUtare.  These  are  fiuxts  tn  the 
Pncldent's  grabbac  with  do  apparent  ad- 
minlstratlye  hangnpe.  One  can  only  con- 
jecture how  the  released  rural  electrlflca- 
tlcc  loans,  water  and  sewer  grants.  HUD 
loans,  and  community  aEslstanoe  grants 
will  be  applied.  Again  In  this  case,  eco- 
nomic obJectiTas  may  be  forced  to  give 
way  to  poUtieal  reality. 

Mr.  President,  there  la  another  point 
to  be  made  with  respect  to  the  President's 
policy  of  financial  administration.  That 
relates  to  bis  requests  for  appropriations 
as  compared  to  the  available  program 
authorlntions.  While  Nixon  withholds 
his  $10  billion  "treasure  chest"  of  appro- 
priated funds  frtMn  public  use,  he  comes 
to  Congress  with  critically  reduced  money 
requests  en  essential  programs,  and  the 
pubUc  get  busloesB  both  ways.  Dramatic 
comparisons  as  to  amounts  authorized, 
and  amomits  requested  by  OMB  are  listed 
in  a  Tery  Interesting  table  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
92d  Congress,  second  session,  June  5  and 
6,  1972,  at  pages  180  through  195. 

I  shall  ask  that  this  table  be  placed  In 
the  Record  following  my  remarks.  What 
appears  is  that  out  of  $12.5  billion  au- 
thorized for  HEW  programs,  only  $4.9 
billion  was  requested  by  the  President. 
For  $4.1  billion  In  Interior  authorta- 
tims.  OMB  asked  for  $900  mllUon.  For 
$14.1  billion  for  Agriculture.  $14  billion 
was  asked.  For  $2.6  Ullion  Involving 
Commerce,  partioularly  public  works  and 
development,  $800  million  was  asked. 

Authorizations  by  Congress  for  fiscal 
1973  totaled  $41  billion,  according  to  the 
table.  Ntxon  asked  for  only  $13.4  billion. 
The  diflerenoe:  $27.6  billion — a  very  siz- 
able cut  from  what  Congress  anticipated. 
Ten  billion  dollars  withheld;  and  $28 
billion  cut  in  requests — not  a  very  good 
record  for  an  administration  which  talks 
BO  glowingly  of  the  "new  federalism"  to- 
ward progress  and  development  of  State 
^nii  local  governments  and  the  stimulat- 
ing jobs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  materials  be 
placed  in  the  Rzcord  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

Letter  from  Caspar  Weinberger.  Direc- 
tor of  OMB  to  me,  dated  July  27,  1972. 
with  enclosiires  relating  to  budgetary  re- 
serves, tables  A  and  B. 

Comparison  of  amounts  specifically  au- 
thorized and  related  appropriation  re- 
quests in  1973. 

Comparison  of  authorizations  and  re- 
lated appropriations  for  1972  and  1973. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

BUDOKTJUIT  BMBiMiaa.  Jjjm  197S 
TTiidcr  »uU»orlty  (lel«g«t«d  by  the  Prwl- 
tfent,  the  Oflk»  of  M»nmg«ment  and  Budget 
opermtM  »  (yBtem  of  kpportlonlng  the  funds 
provtted  by  tbm  OongrMB.  The  kpportkm- 
menta  gener«Uy  are  Tor  the  eoprent  fleeal 
year  and  limit  the  amounta  the  agencies  may 
Obngate  during  apeclfled  periods. 
There  are  occulona  when  the  amounts  of 


arallable  funds  are  not  foUy  apportioned. 
Ttiat  to,  some  askounts  are  aitber  wttbbald 
tram  apportkmmait,  or  tbefer  use  la  tempo- 
rarUy  dieferred.  In  ttaMa  eaaea.  the  funds  not 
apptrtloned  are  said  to  be  held  or  placed  "la 
leMr**."  This  practice  la  one  of  long  stand- 
ing and  has  been  exercised  by  both  B«pub- 
llcan  and  Democratic  AdmlnlBtratlons  as  a 
customary  part  of  flnaaciai  management. 

The  reasons  for  withholding  or  deferring 
the  apportionment  of  ayallable  funds  Tisually 
are  concerned  with  routine  financial  admin- 
istration. They  have  to  do  with  the  effective 
and  prudent  use  of  the  financial  resources 
made  available  by  the  Congress  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Antldeflclency  Act  (31  Ufl.C 
666)  require  the  President  to  establish  re- 
serves of  appropriated  funds  for  such 
reasons  as  a  change  in  conditions  since 
they  were  appropriated  or  to  take  advantage 
of  previously  unforeseen  opportunities  for 
savings.  Thus,  specific  appcwtlonments  some- 
times await  ( 1 )  development  by  the  affected 
agencies  of  approved  plans  and  specifications, 
(2)  completion  of  studies  for  the  effective  use 
of  the  funds,  Including  necessary  coordina- 
tion with  the  other  Federal  and  non-Federal 
parties  that  might  be  involved,  (3)  establish- 
ment of  a  necessary  organization  and  desig- 
nation of  accountable  offlcers  to  manage  the 
programs,  (4)  the  arrival  of  certalr  contin- 
gencies under  which  the  fxmds  must  by 
statute  be  made  available  (eg.  certain  direct 
Federal  credit  aids  when  private  sector  loans 
are  not  available). 

Table  A,  attached,  lists  the  items  and 
amounts  being  reserved  on  June  30,  1972,  for 
such  routine  financial  administration.  They 
total  W.l  billion,  which  Is  a  reduction  of 
nearly  $1.5  billion  since  January  of  this  year 
This  reduction  Is  Indicative  of  the  fact  that 
amounts  are  frequently  released  from  re- 
serve— and  put  to  use — during  each  fiscal 
year  as  plans,  designs,  specifications,  studies. 
project  approvals,  and  so  on  are  completed 
Tb«  reeervee  established  for  reasons  of 
routine  financial  administration  are  recog- 
nised by  all  concerned  to  be  temporary  de- 
ferrals, and  their  need  or  wisdom  Is  usually 
not  questioned.  In  addition,  however,  there 
has  been  a  long-standing  and  consistent 
practice  In  both  Republican  and  Democratic 
Administrations  to  establish  some — a  much 
smaller  amount  of — reserves  for  reasons 
other  than  routine  financial  administration. 
It  Is  these  latter  reeerves  which  have  some- 
times been  crltlclaed  as  "Impoundments"  of 
fxtnda. 

Amounts  being  held  la  reserve  for  reasons 
other  than  routine  financial  administration 
generally  could  bo  used  (l.e  ,  obligated)  dur- 
ing the  apportionment  time  period.  They 
have  not  been  apportioned  from  time  to  time 
for  such  reasons  as  the  B^xecutlve's  respon- 
sibility to  (1)  help  keep  total  Oovemment 
spending  within  a  congresslonally- Imposed 
celUng,  (3)  help  meet  a  statutory  limitation 
on  the  outstanding  public  debt,  i3)  develop 
a  govemmentwide  financial  plan  for  the  cur- 
rent year  that  synchronizes  prograjn -by- 
program  with  the  budget  being  recommended 
by  the  President  for  the  following  year,  or 
(4)  otherwise  carry  out  broad  economic  and 
program  policy  objectives. 

Table  B,  attached,  lists  the  Items  and 
amounts  held  In  reserve  on  June  30.  1973,  for 
reasons  other  than  routine  financial  admln- 
latration.  They  total  $1.6  billion,  a  reduction 
of  more  thsin  $2O0  miiUon  from  the  anK>unt 
so  reserved  in  January  of  this  year.  Of  the 
$1.5  billion  total,  almoat  $450  million  waa 
released  and  apportioned  on  July  1,  1972,  aa 
Indicated  in  the  various  footnotes  on  Table  A. 
The  total  of  all  current  reserves  (l.e  ,  Tables 
A  and  B>  la  4.6%  of  the  total  unified  budget 
outlays  for  fiscal  1973  The  comparable  per- 
centage at  the  end  of  fiscal  years  1959 
through  1961  ranged  from  7.5%  to  8.7%.  At 


Amount 


33 


W3 


40,000 


15,350 


20.000 


41.634 


the  end  of  fiscal  19«7,  tt  atood  at  e.7%,  and  a 
rang*  in  tb*  zkelghborhood  at  8%  haa  been 
normaJ  in  recent  yeara. 

Table    A. — Budgetarg    reterves    fxtr   routine 
fitutncial  adminUtratton,  June  30.  1972 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 
Agency  and  account: 
Rxecutlve  Office  of  the  President: 

National  Security  CouncU 

This  amount  waa  In  excess  of 
1973  needs. 
Special  Action  Offloe  for  Drug 

Abuse    Prevention 

Repreaenta  the  balance  of  ap- 
propriation which  cannot  be 
utUlaed  by  the  OfBee  in  1973  dua 
to  late  enactment  of  legislation. 
Rriease  will  occur  aa  needed  In 
1973  operations. 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent: 
Appalachian  Regional  Develop- 
ment   Programs 

Apportionment  awaits  devrtop- 
ment  of  approved  plans  and 
specifications. 

International    Security    AaslBt- 

anoe: 
Foreign  military  credit  sales — 
Because  of  Increased  private 
financing,  the  legislated  program 
celling  was  achieved  without  the 
use  of  the  fuU  budget  authority 
appropriated. 

International  development  as- 
sistance : 

Prototype  desalting  plan 

Apportionment  awaits  develop- 
ment of  approved  plans  and 
specifications. 

Inter -American  Foundation — 
Amount  represents  balance  of 
Initial  funding  from  AID  transfer 
to  cover  first  four  years  of  the 
Foundation's  operations.  Appor- 
tionments will  continue  to  be 
made  annually  as  plans  and 
specifications  are  developed. 
Department  of  Agriculture : 
Agricultural  Research  Service : 

Construction   

Represents  resklual  amount 
of  appropriation  for  planning 
that  is  not  required  fc*  that 
purpose.  Apportionment 

awaited     additional     appro- 
priation for  construction. 
Scientific    Activities    Overseas 
(special      foreign      currency 

program)     

AnM>uut  shown  here  was  in  ex- 
cess of  1973  needs. 
Animal  and  Plant  Health  Service. 
Thte  amount  waa  in  excess  of 
1973  needs. 

Farmers  Honw  Administration : 
Mutual  and  self-help  housing 

grants    

Amount  shown  here  was  In  ex- 
cess of  1973  needs. 
Direct  loan  account  (farm  op- 
erating locuis  limitations) 

Amount  reflects  release  of  $37 
million  for  last  quarter  of  fiscal 
1973.  The  balance  of  loan  author- 
ity la  being  held  pendlxtg  demon- 
stration of  further  needa. 
Consumer  and  Marketing  Service : 
Consumer    protective,   market- 
ing,    and     regulatory     pro- 
grams   

Amount  shown  here  was  In  ex- 
oeaa  of  1973  needs. 
Ferlahabls     Coounodltles    Act 

Fund    

Amount  shown  here  was  tn  ex- 
cess of  1972  needs. 
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3.049 


739 


13.453 
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Forest  Service: 
Forest  protection  and  utUlza- 

tlon :                                    .          _^ 
Cooperative    range    Improve- 
ment     

Amount  shown  here  was  In  ex- 
cess of  1973  needs,  and  waa  re- 
leased and  apportioned  on  July  1, 
1973.  to  fund  the  1973  program. 

Youth  Conservation  Corps 

These  funds  were  released  from 
j.eserve  and  apportioned  in  July 
1972  for  the  CY  1972  program. 

Forest  roads  and  traUs 

Reserve  reflects  amount  of 
svallable  contract  authority 
above  the  obligation  program 
that  was  approved  and  fi- 
nanced by  the  appropriation 
Congress  enacted  to  llqulaate 
the  obligations. 

Expenses,  brush  disposal 

Amount    shown    here    was    in 
excess  of  1972  needs. 

Forest   Fire   Prevention 

Amount  shown  here  was  In 
excess  of  1972  needs. 
Department  of  Comm-rce : 
Social    and    Economic    Statis- 
tics Administration : 

19th    Decennial    Censiia 

These  funds  had  been 
held  In  anticipation  of  the 
need  to  pay  printing  costs. 
They  were  released  and  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose  in 
Jxily  1,  1972. 
Regional  Action  :»lannlng 
Commissions : 
Regional     Action     Planning 

Commissions   

Funds     will     be     released 
when  Mississippi  Valley  Re- 
gional Commission  Is  formed. 
Promotion     of     Industry     and 
commerce: 
Trade  adjustment  assistance 

( financial  assistance ) 

Amount  shown  here  was  in 
excess  of  1973  needs. 
Inter-American  cultural  and 

Trade  Center 

Funds  will  be  released  when 
plans  for  participation  in 
U.3.  Bicentennial  are  com- 
pleted and  approved. 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration : 
Research,   development,    and 

faculties    - 

These  funds  are  for  dis- 
aster relief  to  fisheries.  Ap- 
portionments are  made  as 
applications  from  the  States 
are  processed  following  con- 
tingencies under  which  the 
funds  must,  by  statute,  be 
made  available. 
Research,  development,  and 
facilities    (SF)eclal    foreign 

currency  program) 

These  funds  were  released  and 
apportioned  on  July  1,  1972.  to 
fund  the  1973  program. 

Promote  and  develop  fishery 
products  and  research  per- 
taining to  American  fish- 
eries   

Amount  shown  here  weui  In  ex- 
cess of   1973  needs,  and   was  re- 
leased and  apportioned  on  July  1, 
1972.  to  fund  the  1973  program. 
National  Bureau  of  Standards: 

Plant  and  facilities 

Funds  are  for  a  new  lab<»atory 
now  In  the  planning  stage.  Ap- 
portionment awaits  development 
of  approved  plans  and  specifica- 
tions. 
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Department  o<  Defense     Ml  11  tary :  plans   and   apeciflcatlons   by   tbs 

Shlobuilding  and  oonveralon--     1,388.946      agency. 

For   use   Ui  aubawjuent   years:  Social  Security  Administration: 

these   projecu  are  fully   funded  Construction  ..                     - 

634      when  ii>proprtat*d.  Apportionment  awaits  deveiop- 

Othe7procur«n*nt  programs. .  2 1 .  030      ment  of  approved  plans  and  spec- 

For   UM   m   subsequent   years;  Iflcatlons  by  the  agency, 

these   projecu   ar,   fuUy   funded  Special  Institutions: 

when  appropriated.  OalUudst    CoUege 

1.  730          MlUt^?  construction  and  fam-  IT  ^^""L^^ ^n^Z^t 

llv  housine  171,304     funds  which  could  be  effectively 

Apportlomnent  awaits  develop-  useoin  i"**- 

^^     '"r'\*"^e:KIo^'''"'°^  Ap'p^^n^Tt'^^tLu-i^-un-t 

402.040      P'^°1*^^'P^««»"°°^  1  a„      awai^development  of  approved 

Civil  defense  programs-  1,377                   ^^    specification..    Con- 

Amount  WM  l^,"^  °*  1»"  structlon  obllW*lons  wUl  be  in- 

needs,  and  was  re  ea^  and  ap-  subaeqiiently. 

portioned  on  July  1,1972,  to  fund  DepartmenPof    Housing    and 

the  1973  program.  Urban  Development : 

special    foreign   currency   pro-  ^             ^^^  dtieTprogram 

gram    ------  Tc^ia  amount  was  released  on 

13, 303         Apportionment  awaits  develop-  ^     ^^^^    j^  «kriter  reew^e 

ment  by  the  agency  of  approved  enabled   several   cities   to   count 

plans  and  specifications.  ^^  proceeding  with  their  FY  1973 

115     Department  of  Defense — ClvU  programs. 

Corps  of  Engineers;  Department    of    the    Interior, 

Construction,  General;  Bureau     of     Land     Mansge- 

Laf ayette  Lake,  Ind 183              ^^^^ 

Funds  are  being  held  In  reserve  ^xxi>nc     Unda     developm«nt, 

because    of    local    opposition    to  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

11,028     initiation  of  construction  of  the  Reserve    reflects    amounts    of 

project.  available       contract       authcolty 

Lukfata  Lake   Okla-  4&0     ^^^^    ^^^    obligation    program 

construction   funds   are   being  ^^^^  ^^  approved  and  financed 

held  in  reserve  pending  the  com-  ^^  approprlaUon  Congreaa  en- 

pletlon  of  a  new  general  design  J^^    ^^  liquidate    the    obUga- 

memorandum  leading  to  an  envl-  ^^^^ 

ronmental  Impact  statement.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs : 

New  York   Harbor   Collec-  ^^   construction    

tlon     and     removal     of  Reserve     reflects     amounts     of 

300                     *^^","""V',y  :■'"■■':  available       contract       authority 

Funds  are  being  bejdln  reserve  ^^^  obligation  program  that 

because,  although  the  project  has  approved  and  financed  by  the 

been  authorized  by  tb«  Congrws  appropriation    Congress    enicted 

for  initiation  and  partiaJ  accom-  t^  liquidate  the  obUgattona. 

pushment   ^^^^^^f^"*  "^'"^J^^"  B^u  of  Outdoo?B««.tlon ; 

Uon  must  "i^"  »PPL°;^ J^'  *^«  Land  and  water  conserva- 

50.000     Secretary   of  the   Army  aiid  the  

President.  Tb«   Secretsiy^  the  ^^^   ^^_ 

^Lf^^r^    .  ^firf.  ir^972  tract  authcnty  which  was  made 

""!.  ^    t^^mStloL     2^  available  by  pi.  91^08.  approved 

5, 44<5     and    hU    re^mmendatlons     are  ^^  ^^          ^^^  ^^  ^^ 

"^"'l^Lrc^rrvemment:  ^ec*-  ^'^^ rtn^T^-f  "^d 

r^iital  outlavs  860     chasing   park   lands   have   found 

The^  ?^  72  mS'rt^'r^e^'ii  ^r.n^  contract  authority  cum- 

the  request  of  the  Panama  Canal  *>«"°°^»  ^  administer.   Inste«i. 

CK>veSment.    will    be    combined  they    prefer   ordinary   appropria- 

wtth  the   19V3  appropriation  for  tlons  to  finance  such  land  pur- 

»^*     ^^"iSr^Tom^eCr''  '""^  "'  ap^pr^rjfth^r $^'^! 

""'^WuS'lf^e'STrSlrvation 474     Uo^n    ''annual     author^tioo     for 

includes  estimated  receipts  not  the  fund,  ofwhlch  about  $98  ^ 

needed  for  current  year  program.  "on  is  for  Federal  land  purchases 

Will  be  used  In  subsequent  years.  in  1973. 

Department  of  Health,  Education,  ^'""^'J^'^^ot      anthracite 

and  Welfare:  mlnee 

National  Institutes  of  Health:  spenV'on  aVi^teh'- 

BulldlngB  and  faculties.  3.666          '                wltr  Pennsylvania   as 

Apportionment  awaits  develop-  ^^8                             D«^ment  of 

288     ment  ''^  >^« J^^^^J  °L*PP'-°"-"  the  In^rlor  developl*oJect.  for 

plans  and  specifications.  purpose.       ApportWment 

"^^l^r^^n^    in   feder-  '^r"  TS^Hns'^r^^ 

auy  affected  areas 4, 99fl     Pla°s    ^<^    specifications    in    FY 

Apportionment    awnalts    dev^-  '^B^ureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 

opment    by    the    agency    of    ap-  wudufe- 

25.^      proved   plans   and  specifications^  construction   

construction  obUgattons  will  be  Appropriated    funds    for    DC. 

''""'^"^fJ^^^t^n'  1  463     Aq^i?lu^  withheld  b«*u,e  au- 

Ap?,^!^nS:n^r.Its--d^-eI^:  ''"^     -or^  '^J^^'^^^  f^n^ 

"?*"'  "  V^^'^TflrJo^  ****°  iS^u^staSl^i^  by  the  autSS? 
!.««      Plan^and^s^ca^n.^  Izatlon.  The  ApproprlaUons  C^- 
taucatjouju   k,«yiu«   v/™.  mlttees  of  the   House   and   Sen- 
seas    (tp^dMl  fowlgn  cur-  ^^  ^^^^  dlrwsted  that  the  funds 

rency   program) 16     be  used  In  fiscal  year  1973  for  the 

Apportionment  of  this  amount  construction   of   other   facilities, 

awaits  development  of  »ppr«itved  Release  Is  scheduled  shortly. 
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30.000 
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Tak^  a  -Budget^  ruervet  for  routine  ft-         ClvU  Supersonic  aircraft  dertd- 

^lancUU    administration.    June    JO,    1972-  opmant  t«nnln»Uon 

I      Continued^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^j^,  ^^^nto^iiiiinr  'oi'"ti^e"^yi 

Awncy  and  account:  Amount      PAA    accounts    awalU    devalop- 

Nft  tonal  Part  8«m« :  '■"•nt  of  approy«i  piana  and  spec- 

Parkwa?  and  ro«l  conatruc-  iflcatlons. 

y^" '  7a,  «21      Federal  Highway  AdnilnlBtraUan; 

RMwrre   're'ltocti"  ainountt" ' erf  Territorial    Highways 

av^bU      WSLt^uthortty  New    program    «tabllBlxed    b, 

t^ve     Uie  ^ligation     program  the   1970   Hl«b^y   Act.   effecuve 

m^t  wa»  approved  and  financed  December  30.  l»7a  No  ^^'^r 

bTtbT  appropriation    Congre»  tlon   waa  proyld«l   until  August 

exacted  to  IJq^te  the  oWlga-  1971.  although   *  5M  <rf  ^tract 

ruBv-i-cvi          -M  authority     waa     authortaed     far 

B^'ureau  of  Reclamation :  '^^  °f  l^"?!  "^JZ^ylt^^i^arT 
Conatructlon    and    n»habUl-  ''*"  ^°'/h"'*'         ,?  ^^hv^S' 
tlon          -   -                        -  1,0M      gram  and  ha»«  only  recently  be- 
PMnds  are'b^tog'  hew'  to  'i^ii^e  g^^n  to  organize  agencies  and  pre- 
penm^  comple^on   and   rertew  pare  studies  for  use  of  U^  fun^ 
to  rr  1973  of  the  economic  re-  Total    obUgatlons    through    De- 
study  to  determine  the  moet  ef-  cember  31,  1971,  were  about  Wa- 
fectlve  use  of  funds  for  the  Sec-  000.                 ^  ,.,   ^ 
n^S^  "^°"   ^   '"^'  "^irr973'cof^'t' authority,     5,700.000 

bpe^on   and   maintenance  ^"  J^^'°'"^  ?^'*'^"  S 

\n<X   m>l»c«nent   of   proj-  reducUona    made    In   prior 

rroleT^'-    ""^     '''**'*  84         Urban'"Ma»."""T^an.po7taIlon 

This      amount  "'ftiiflned      the  Admlnlatratlon; 

le«l       requirement.      fW      thla  urban   ma»  tran^rtatlon 

a^unt    of    an    annually    e.tab-  The  Congress  provided  a  total 

mreToomli^ncy   rese^e.  of    »3  IB    of    contract  ,-"'i^onty 

VZr^Z..r.rl^  :iii.tir«-  for  the  flve-year  period  i971-lfl75. 

^P^"U^LiX«m-  Executive      Branch       apportion- 

speclflcation3_  3    ^^^^^  ,1  ib,  or 

°^nT.    ^^^for    un«n-  »650M  per  year  for  the  fiscal  year. 

Grants    to    States    for    wiMa  •^       ^                     approprlaUon 

ployment  Insurance  and  em-  '■^'J  »""     «       ,    'ni    iqti    a^n 

J,i^L„-».t  .MFrVwi  ao  lea      action    m   fiscal   years    1971    and 

ploymenta«Mnrto«i      --------  -».  i»«                            congre«     effectively 

^^*,:t^-,,t  ^  sstiir*-  tween  the  $600M  apporlluned  for 

Department  of  State.  j^^^j 

Education  e.change  fund  (ear-  1»  '^  a^-J         iJmlnlstratlve     ex- 

r^F'^l^Sr^W^wTv^^I  Sasel   i^y   fe    Incurred    under 

by  Finland  on  World  War  I  ^     ^^    1972    Appropriation   Act   for 

aeDt)    -----------r---V-V,  the   Department    of    Tranisporta- 

^  ?.  ^^1  ^l/1^S?2^  "°" :  "^^   30«   None  of  the  fund:. 

^^^^^     f^^J^  provided    la    this    Act    ahaU    be 

fund  the  lyra  P^^«»i  avaUable   for   admialBtratlve   ex- 

^"^"it  ^,  !^»^™  P*'^^  1"  connection  with  com- 
cultural  AJralr8_  fitments  for  grants  for  Crbaa 
internattoual  Edu^ttonal  Tranaportitlon  aggregating 
Exchange  AeUTjtJes  (»pe-  j ^ an  $900  000, OOO  In  fiscal 
clal  foreign  currency  pr<^  ^^^^..  ^  ^.^deri.ni/ii,  sup- 
gram)    o     ■» 

Funds     repr«N.nt     r^nt     re-  ^^aaxiry  Department: 

covery   of  prior  yw  o«^"«»  office  of  the  Secretary: 

in  exceaa  of  current  year  needs^  Construction,     Federal     Law 

These   funds    were    releaasd   and  Enforcement  Training  Cen- 

apportloned  on  July   1,   1873,  to  ter        _         _ 

fund  the  1973  program.  Apportlonment"awa'!ts  '  deVe'l- 

Department  of  Transportation:  opment    bv    the    agency    of    ap- 

Coast  Ouard:  proved  plana  and  specifications. 

Acquisition.         construction  _  .„      "^       Expenses    of    administration 

and    impro^ments--     --  7.607                  ^^     settlement     of     World 

Funds   are   for   equipment   or  ^^^  claims  Act  of  1928.   - 

Improvements    and    wUl    no*    be  Amount    shown    here    was    In 

needed     untU    oonatruotton    on  ^^^^^^     ^^     ^^^     administrative 
seven  projects  la  In  an  advanced 

stage.  They  will  b«  r«l«Med  when  ^^'^^^  ^,  ^^^  J^^^^.. 

I^C^OOO-  Construction                              — — 

AlteraUon  of  bridges 1 ,  OOO         Apportionment  a'^i^its'the  com- 

Apportlonmsnt  awaits  develop-  pietlon  of  studies  for  the  effec- 
ment  of  approved  plans  and  spec-  '^^^^  ^^^  ^j  funds. 
Iflcatlons.  Atomic  Energy  CommlsBlon: 
Federal  Aviation  Administration:  operating  expenses 
Faculties  and  equipment  (Air-  Reactor  development- 
port      and      Airway      trust  ...  ,^--         Funds  held  in  reserve  for  the 

fund).. -"ZZZZZ.:.  **''""^      uquld  Metal  Fast  Breeder  Reac- 

Orants-lB-ald       for      Mrporta  ^^       (LMPBRj       demonstration 

(Airport    and    Alrw*y    »«■*  plant  awaiting  th«  completion  of 

Co^ctio^vi.^^"6^^  '            detailed  negotiations  now  under- 

Aiiports 900      *■*?  Involving  AEC  and  the  Com- 
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43.350 


monwealth  Edison  Company  and 
TVA    

Biomedical  Research: 
Funds  held  In  reserve  pending 
development  of  a  plan  for  effec- 
tive utilization 

Plant   and  capital  equipment: 

Funds  held  in  reserve  awaiting 

AEC'3  development  of  firm  plants 

or  specifications  for  two  projects 

in     the     nuclear    materials    and 

weapons  programa 

Funds  held  In  reserve  awaiting 
ASC's  completion  of  feasibility 
studies  or  the  results  of  research 
and  development  efforts  for  the 
national  radioactive  waste  re- 
pository and  two  other  projects. - 
Funds  held  In  reserve  fca-  possi- 
ble coet  overruns  and  other  con- 
tingencies   

Environmental  Protection 

Agency : 
Operations,  research  and  facil- 
ities     

Reflects  release  of  •38M  for 
Cincinnati  laboratory.  Remainder 
awaits  completion  of  EPA  study 
of  requirements  for  other  labora- 
tory facilities. 

General    Services    Administra- 
tion; 
Construction,  public  buildings 

projects  

»10.803  thousand  la  being  held 
for  future  obligation.  The  proj- 
ects are  not  ready  for  construc- 
tion and  financing  Is  under  re- 
view. Apportionment  awaits  com- 
pletion of  this  action. 

$7,160  thousand  is  reserved  to 
meet  poeslble  contingencies  that 
might  arise  In  the  course  of  con- 
struction. 

Sites    and    expenses,    public 

buildings   projects 

Reserved  to  meet  possible  con- 
tingencies or  for  use  In  subse- 
quent years. 

Operating  expenses.  Property 
Management  and  Disposal 

Service  

.Amount  shown  here  was  not 
needed  in  1972  for  stockpile  dis- 
posals. 

Veterans'  Administration: 
Grants  to  States  for  extended 

care    facilities 

State   plans    and    requests    for 
funds  were  not  presented  to  the 
extent        originally        expected. 
Amount  shown  will  be  available 
for  program  in  future  years. 
Other  Independent  Agencies: 
Cabinet  Committee  on  Oppor- 
tunities  for  Spanish-Speak- 
ing Peoples 

This  amount  was  In  excess  of 
1972  needs. 
Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission: 

Salaries  and  exjjenses.   (con- 
struction)      

These  funds  are  Intended  for 
replacement  of  a  monitoring  sta- 
tion. F\inds  remain  In  reserve  un- 
til results  of  study  requested  by 
Congress  are  available  regard- 
ing the  need  for  continuation  of 
fixed  monitoring  stations. 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board : 
Interest      adjustment      pay- 
ments   

Funds  which  could  be  effective- 
ly utilized  by  the  Board  In  fiscal 
year  1972  wea:*  apportioned.  This 
amount  was  not  needed. 
Foreign      Claims      Settlement 
Commission : 
Salaries  and  expenses 


370 


175 


2.533 
2,200 

7.294 


17,  971 


11.567 


769 


8,420 


460 


46,888 


19 


August  16,  1972 

This  amount  was  In  excess  of 
1972  needs. 

Pavment     of     Vietnam     and 
Pueblo     prisoner     of     war 

claims    

Apportionment  awaits  arrival 
of  contingencies  under  which 
the  ftinds  must,  by  statute,  be 
made  available. 

Smithsonian  Institution : 
Salaries  and  expenses.  Wood- 
row    Wilson    International 

Center  for  Scholars 

Reserved  for  contingencies. 
Will    be   apportioned   If   and 
when  needed. 

Temporary  Study  Commissions : 
Commission       on      Highway 

Beautlflcatlon   

Amount  being  held  for 
completion  of  Commission's 
work  In  1973. 

Commission    on    Population 
Growth  and  the  American 

I^iture 

A  small  contingency 
amount  was  set  aside  to 
cover  any  increases  In  con- 
tracted costs  after  tiie  Com- 
mission completed  Its  work 
In  May,  1972.  No  Increases 
occurred  and  the  funds  are 
not  needed  to  complete  the 
work  of  the  Commission. 
National       Commission       on 

Consumer  Finance 

For  terminating  the  Com- 
mission in  1973  after  the  re- 
port Is  completed. 
Aviation    Advisory    Commis- 
sion     

These  funds  were  released 
and  apportioned  on  July  1, 
1973  to  carry  Commission 
throxigh  Its  expiration  date 
of  March,  1973. 
Commission  on  Qovemment 

Procurement   

$1.4  million  to  remain 
available  until  expended  was 
appropriated  In  the  Second 
Supplemental  Act  of  1972. 
$100  thousand  was  appor- 
tioned for  1972;  the  remain- 
der will  fund   the  Commis- 
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Blon-s      operations     through  previously    planned    Federal 

April  1973.  employment  levels '81.760 

United        States        Information  ,  .    „-  „«, 

Total  ^i,  5^7,001 

Agency:  iowu    

150          Salaries     and     expenses     (spe-  ,  j-^^g  amount  was  released  and  apportioned 

cial     foreign    currency    pro-  on  July  1.  1972. 

gram)     *07  ,  ^^  ^^^  amount.  $42  million  was  releaised 

Special     international     exhlbl-  and  apportioned  on  July  1,  1972. 

tlons    '*"  «of    this    amount,    $200    million    was    re- 

These  amounts  were  released  leased  and  apportioned  on  July  1,  1972.  The 

and  apportioned  July   1,   1972.  remainder  is  being  held  for  Bubsetpient  ap- 

Water  Resources   CouncU:  portlonment. 

11             Salaries  and  expenses ^3  <  This  amount  was  released  and  apportioned 

Funds  were  held  In  reserve  ^^  j^jy  j^    ^^^2.  It  is  listed  here  because  of 

pending      establishment      of  public  and  congressional  Intwert.  It  Is  not 

slons.  counted  In  the  total  of  Table  B  because  its 

„  ,,„  .__  use  Is  consistent  wltii  oongreastonal  Intent. 

Total  --  •  9.  110  0^8  The  Congrvas  prx>rtded  a  total  of  $«.l  billion 

^          ■  Of  this  total    $467   million   was  released  of  contract  authority  for  the  fire-year  period 

mt  the  start  of  fiscal  1973  1971-1975.  Executive  Branch  apportionments 

at  the  start  of  fiscal  lOTd.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^ ^  ^^^^^_^  ^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^ 

.^ uaed  by  June  30.  1878,  anottur  $1X1  blUlon 

Tabl.  ^.-Reserves   for  reasons  other   than  ^^^^^^  ^^^   ^qO  mlUlon)    la  being   ap- 

routine  financial  adminutration.  June  30,  ^^rtloned  for  fiscal  1973.  leaving  $1.1  binion, 

30         1972                                    „..,,,  or  $650  million  shown  per  year  for  Um  fiscal 

[In  thousands  of  dollars!  ^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  ^g,^g   .^j^  „(),,  miuiaai  shown 

Amount  ^  ^^^  difference  between  the  $600  mUlton  ap- 

Uepartment  of  Agriculture :  portioned  for  1972  and  the  $900  mllUon  upper 

Rural    Electrification    Admin-  i.^it  for  which  adminlstiaUvs  expenses  may 

iBtratlon:  Loans iir?,ooo  be  incurred  under  the  1972  A|»praprl«tten  Acst 

Parmer  Home  Administration :  for  the  Department  of  TransportntlOT: 

Sewer  and  water  grants                '58,000  ..g^    g^g    ^^^^^  ^j  ^^  jj^^j,  prorlded  In 

Department  of  Housing  and  Ur-  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^  a»aUabl»  f«  administrative 

ban  Development :  expenses  In   connection  with  oommltments 

EehabUlUtlon  loans '53,042  ^^^            ^   ^^  ^^^^^  j,,^^  Transportation 

50         Grants  for  new  community  as-           ,  .   ..-  aggregating  more  than  $900,000,000  to  fl»al 

slstanoe -"-"-i;;"         ^nna  year  1972."   (Italics  supplied.) 

Basic  water  an.  9ewer  grants-.         600,000  .pending    enactn»«mt   of    1973   appiopna- 

Department  of  Transportation:  ^^^^   j^  ^^  planned  that  theae  funds  be  ap- 

Feder&l-ald  hlghvrays      623,  000  ^^^  ^  ^^.^  ^^^^^  program  needs  lor  1978. 

687         Rights-of-way  for  highways-           50- 00°  •  Apport»oom«it  awaiting   NHP  review   of 

TTrban  mass  transportation...     ♦  1299,9701  ^^^^^^  taaOm  can  be  uMd  sflwttvely  to 

Atomic  Energy  Commission •17,«B»  j^^jp  j^^^  ^jj^  Ration's  selentlfie  and  engl- 

NEBVA-nuolear  rocket (16.  990>  neertng  manpower  neada  without  stimulating 

Plowshare (665)  ^^^  overaupply  of  manpower  witii  epeclallEcd 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  capabilities. 

Administration:        NKRVA-  'These  funds  are  the  remainder  of  $280 

1300         nuclear  rocket 21,914  million  In  reserves  artaMUhwl  initially  under 

MaUonal  Science  Foundation :  the  Presidmfs  dlreottve  Oft  August  16.  1971. 

Educational  and  Institutional  The  orlglnaUy  luaaivad  amounts  were  largely 

support   '21,000  released  to  meet  costs  of  p«y  ralaes  and  other 

Grad uate  tralneesh Ips '9,  500  essential  purposes. 

Beeerves    ertabllshed     pursuant  « Of   this   $1.6    blllton   total,   $♦47    million 

to    President's    August    15,  were   released   and   apportioned   on    July    1, 

1971,    dliactlve     to    curtaU  1972  (as  Itemized  in  the  preceding  footnotes) . 

SPECIFICALLY  AUTHORIZED  ANO  RELATED  APPROPRIATION  REQUESTS  IN  1973  (SUBMITTED  BY  0M6  TO  HOUSE 
WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE) 

II n  billions  at  doli«rs| 


ARency  and  in»|Ot  item 

Fti(iin  assistanca: 

Developmenl  l«tin - 

Imer-American  Development  Bank. 

Other - 

Subtotal,  foreign  asjistanc* 

Apkatture: 

Rural  environmental  assistane*  prop  am 

Public  Law  4aO-Sate  ol  agricultural  products  abtoML 

Forest  Service— Forest  roads  and  trails 

Other - 

Subtotal.  Agriculture 

Commerce: 

Grants  for  public  works  and  development — 

Ottier 

Subtotal,  Commerce 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  and  Crippled  Children 

Services 

Nahonal  Cancer  Iratitule ..... 

Other  health _ 

Elementary  and  secondary  e<hicatten 

School  assistance  in  federally  altected  areas 

Vocational  and  adult  educatieo.... 

Other  education . 

Other  HEW 

Subtotal,  Health,  Education,  and  Wellare 

>  Less  than  $60,000,000. 

CXVin 1797— Part  32 


Author  izs- 
tions  avail- 
able m 
1973 


1973 

budget  I 

request        Difference  i 


AswertT^ 
tMMts  aveH- 


a7 

.4 

.a 


1.9 


1.6 


0.1 
.'2 
.3 


.5 
12.8 

.6 
.2 


.1 
.9 
.2 
.2 


.« 

11.9 

.4 


14.1 

1.4 

1^7 

L5 
1.1 

.1 
.7 

1.4 

.4 

2.6 

.8 

1.8 

.3 

.5 
2.8 

Sl5 

.8 

LI 

1.2 

.3 


.2 
.4 

1.2 

1.8 

.4 

.5 

.3 
.1 


.1 
.1 

l.S 

3.8 

.4 

.6 


12.5 


4.9 


7.6 


Agency  and  major  item 

Housing  and  Urban  Oerelopment; 

Urban  renewal 

Other  HUD 

Subtotal,  HooJing  and  Urban  OevelopmeiH.. 

Intenor: 

Parli  Serwee  constructton  and  land  acquisition 

Reclamatron  construction 

Land  and  water  conservation 

Other  Interior 

Sutrtotal.  Interior 

Justice: 

Law  enforcement  assistance 

Other  Justieo 

Sutrtotal,  Justice 

Labor-emofgency  employment 

Transportation: 

Highway  programs 

RAILPAX 

SotJtotal ,  Transport attofl 

Atomic  Energy  Commission  

AH  other  programs  and  agencies 

Total 


1973 


1ST3 
b<l4|«l 


DMerence 


1.2 

.6 

1.0 
1 

0.2 
.6 

1.8 

1.1 

.8 

.3 

.1 

11 

.3 

.3 

.3 

.4 

.2 

.3 
2.8 


4.1 

9 

3.3 

1.8 

.9 
.1 

.9 

.1 

0) 

19 

1.0 
1.3  .... 

.9 

13 

.3 

.1 

.2 

.1  ... 

.1 

.4 

1 
.4 
.1    ... 

.3 

.5 

1 

.1 

41.0 

U.4 

27.6 

Note:  Totals  will  not  add  due  to  rounding. 
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|ln  thousinds  of  dollan) 


August  16,  1972 


1972 


1973 


Pfogram 


Authoriza- 

tionj 

available 


Appropria- 
tions 
enacted 


OiHer- 
enca 


Auttioriza- 

lions 
available 


Appropna- 

tions 

reouestad 


Aiency  for  I  ntar national  Dtvelopnient: 

Development  loans — 

Internitional  organuations  programj 

Grant]  and  other  prof  rims: 

Technical  assistanca. - 

Pop«latioo  profram] 

American  schools  and  hospitals 

Administrttive  expenses— AID - 

Inter- American  Development  Bank 

Internatioiial  Bank  (or  Reconstruction  and  Development 

Department  o(  Agriculture: 
Food  and  nutrition  service: 

Special  milk  program 

NonsdMOl  feeding  program 

School  breakfast  program 

Nonfood  assistance  program.   

Agriculture  Stabilization  and  Conservation  Service:  Rural  environmental  assistance  program 

Export  INirkiting Service: 

PuNk  Law  MO,  title  I 

PubHc  Law  410,  title  II 

Forest  Sarvice: 

Forest  roads  and  trails 

Clark  McNary  Act: 

Coaparative  fire  control - 

Department  at  Cammarca: 
Economic  dovalopmant : 

Grants  for  public  works  and  development  facilities 

Other  finnctal  assistance  

Teeknkal  atsiMnca,  research,  and  information 

Aral  and  district  eligibility 

Ravenal  action  planning  conunission 

Sea  grant --  

Mantime  program: 

Ship  oonstructioB 

Oparabng  diHarenllal  subsidies 

RaMwdi  and  development. 

Department  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Health  Sarvicas  and  Mental  Health  Administration: 

Canrtruetiaa  oi  oemnumty  mental  health  canters — .— . 

StaMof  o<  coMaunitv  meatal  health  canteo,  loitiai  grants .  y-j.--— - 

GrMts  l8f  caatracts  for  the  prevention  and  treatment  of  alcohol  abuse  and  alcaMWa... 

Special  pfolaetsfor  narcotic  addicts  and  drug-dependent  persons ......... 

Contraction  and  stitttng  at  alcoholism,  narcotic  addicts,  and  drug  abusers  rehabilititjon 

faabtiat  trainiM  and  evahiation,  and  direct  grants  tor  special  protects  grants 

Constructioa  and  staffing  of  child  mental  health  treatment  facilities  initial  grants 

Pravantioa  and  treatment  of  akohol  abuse  and  alcoholism  formula  grants 

Research  and  demonstrations  relating  to  health  facilities  and  services 

Camixeliensive  health  planning: 

Partnanhtp  lor  haatth:  AreavKide  planning.  .....--. 

fMsn^  medical  pncrami:  Edacatien,  research,  training,  and  demonstrations  m  the  fields  ot  heart 

jisaasa,  caaaar,  stroke,  kidney  diaaase,  and  other  related  diseases 

Medical  (aeiMlai  eonstrvctlon  and  medical  fKilities  guarantee  and  loan  fund: 
Medical  facilities  construction  and  medermzation  grants: 

Loaf- term  care  facikties.. 

Outpatient  facibtias 

Hospitals  and  public  health  centers - — 

Modemtzation..  — • 

Distrid  at  Columbia  medical  facihties  construction: 

Construction  grants ^     ,.^  .     . .     

Loans  for  the  construction  or  modefni,iation  oi  hospitals  and  other  health  facilities 

Comprehensive  health  services: 
Partnership  for  health  grant: 

Comprehensive  health  services 

Health  services  development  

Migrant  health  grants r-,v--r - 

Maternal  and  child  health:  Maternal  and  child  health  and  crippled  children  s  services 

Family  planninf  services: 

Haaitb  and  puWic  health  s«vices  and  crippiad  duldien  s  services 

Project  grants  and  contracts 

Rasaarch  grants  and  contracts 

National  Health  Service  Corps 

Preventive  health  services: 

Health  services  development 

Communicable  disease 

National  health  surveys  and  statistics 

National  Cancer  Institute  — 

National  institute  of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development 

Construction  ol  teaching  fa  ilities  lor  medical   lental  and  other  health  personnel 

Health  professions  student  loans.  

Health  manpower : 

Grants  for  training,  traineeships  and  fellowships  m  family  medicine ■ 

Special  project  grants  and  contracts. .  

Health  manpower  education  initiative  awards   ..  n; "' — ' 

Grants  tor  construction  of  teaching  facilities  for  allied  health  prolessions  personnel 

Grants  to  improve  the  quality  ol  training  for  allied  health  professions ■ 

Construction  of  nurse  training  facilities. .    .  -- 

Nurse  capitation  grams. .  ,.     ,■   ; -11 "" 

Spwial  project  grants  and  contracts  and  hnancial  distress  grants  to  schools  of  nursinf. 

Nursing  student  loans - 

Elementary  and  secondary  education: 
Ai',1  to  school  districts: 

Educationally  deprived  children 

LOcai  educationa.  agencies -- 

Handicapped  children... .... — 

Migratory  children.. 

Slate  administration • ■ 

Incentive  grants 

Grants  lor  high  concentrations  of  poor — - 

Supplementary  services. 

State  pian  program. .  — 

Special  proiects - ...— — 

Strengthening  State  Jepartmenis  ol  education:  Grants  to  States ........... 


616,500 

1S3,000 

263,500 
125,000 
30,IX)0 
50,000 
211,760 
246,100 


120,000 
37. 775 
25.000 
33,000 

500.000 

9.446,000 
2.116,000 

634,838 

20,000 


800.000 

170.000 

50,000 

50.000 

3OS.0OO 

25,000 

229,687 

239. 145 

25.000 


90,000 
S0,00O 

4«.000 

30,000 

60.000 

28.000 

60,000 

•82,000 

30.000 

150,000 


85,000 
70,000 
152,000 
80,000 

<2«,0S2 
•18.075 


145,000 

103,913 

25,000 

298,000 

27,000 
60.000 
50.000 
20,000 

31,087 
90.000 
20.000 

420.000 
50,000 

225,000 
50,000 

25,000 
118,000 
45,000 
30.000 
55,000 
35,000 
78,000 
35,000 
25,000 


3,543,390 
St,  381 
64.823 

37.743 
120,668 
411,099 

509,335 
82,  915 
80,750 


350,000 
137,000 

240,000 
125,000 
20,000 
50,000 
211,760 
123,050 


104,000 

137,775 

25,000 

16.110 

195,500 

866,565 
453,  835 

148,  740 

19,994 


136,500 
53,500 
33.  355 
50,000 
39,054 
17,690 

229,687 

239. 145  . 

23,750 


15,000 
44.200 
15,970 
30,000 

49,  351 

10,000 
30,iX)0 
49,  j04 

13.200 

90,500 


20,800 
"3, 'MO 
11,400 
50,000 

24,052 
18,075 


90,000 
103,913  . 

17,  950 
234,638 

27, 000  . 

55,500 

2,615 

12.500 

31,087  . 

23, 213 

11.630 
337,  531 
'  39, 320 
142.  385 

30,000 

5,100 
53.000 
20,000 

24,745" 
19,500 
31.500 

30,000 

21,000 


1,406,690 
56,381 
64,823 
17,308 
7,281 
24,804 

126, 292 
20, 101 
31,350 


336,500 
16,000 

23.500 

16.666' 


123.050 


16.000 


16,890 
304,500 

8.  579.  435 
1,662,165 

186  096 

6 


663,  500 
115,  ^00 

16.  645 

365.946" 
7,310 


1,250 


75,000 

5.  8O0 

24,030 


10.649 

10.000 
30  000 
32,996 

16.800 

59,500 

64,200 


111.  100 
30,000 


=  736  500 
153.  000 

263.  500 
125,000 
30  000 
50.000 
386.  760 
123.050 


120,000 
32  lOQ 
25   .'00 

500,000 

10,  U6.  000 
2.  316,  000 

586,096 

20  000 


1.  163.  500 

170.000 

50,  000 

50  000 

265.  946 

30.  000 

250.  000 

232.  000 

30,  MO 


100. 'OOO 
60,000 
50.000 
35,000 

80,000 

30,000 

80,000 

'94,000 

40,000 

250,000 


85,000 
70,000 
157,500 
90,000 


634,500 
149,835 

247,  808 

117,500 

15,575 

50.000 

386, 760 


92.090 

20.775 

18,500 

15  000 

140.000 

371.375 
523.625 

158.840 

19  943 


55.000 


7.050 
63,364 


4,500 

47,385 

7.500 


66,787  . 
8.370 
82,469 
10.680 
82.615 
20.000 

19.900 
65.000 
25.000 
30.000 

30,  255 

15,500 

46,500 

'.  000 

4,000 


2, 136. 700 


20,435 
113,387 
386,295 

383,  M3 
62.814 
49  400 


25,100 
120,800 


70,000 


165.  000 

116.200 

30,000 

331,  000 

19.  000 

90.000 
65,  000 
30.  000 

62. 800 


90.  000 
116  200  . 

23,750 
248.400 

19.  000 

9,  0000 

2,615 

8.418 

62. 800 


25.000 
530.  000 

65,  300 
250.  000 

55.000 

35  000 

138,000 
90,000 
40.000 
75.000 
40,000 
82.1300 
38  900 
30,000 


.019.890 

63.904 

73,479 

42,580 

120  568 

496,534 

534.910 
87.240 
85,500 


14.063 
430,  000 
"  44. QOO 

36, 000' 

5,000 
53,000 
20,000 

'28,745' 

33  500' 

22,000 
21,000 


1,406,690 
56,381 
54,823 
17  308 

7  281 
24,804 

126,292 
20.  101 
31.350 


Differ, 
ence 


102,000 
3,165 

15,692 
7,500 
14,425 


123,050 


27,910 

11,225 
6.500 

360,  000 

10.074,625 
51.792,37 

427,  256 

57 


106,  500  1,  357,  000 

43,  500  12,  500 

34.  888  15.  132 

50,  000  

39,  000  226,  946 

21,177  8.823 

250.000 

232  000  

30,000 

100.000  

9,131  50,869 

26,  490  23, 510 

35,000  

47,546  32.454 

1.515  28.485 

30  000  50.000 

41.617  52,838 


14,900 
129,200 


85,000 


157.  500 
90,000 


75,000 


6,250 
82.600 


62,385 
21,582 


10.937 

100.000 

20,960 

250, 000 
19.000 

30,000 
35,000 
70,000 
40,000 
46,  255 
40,000 
48.500 
16.000 
9.000 


2.613,200 

7,523 

8.656 

25,272 

113,387 

471,730 

409,618 

67.139 
54.150 
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W72 


1973 


Program 


Aaikans-        Appiapria- 

tions  tions 

1    matMt  enacted 


Differ- 
ence 


Authoriza- 
tions 
available 


Appropria- 
tions 
requested 


School  assistance  in  federally  aMcted  areas: 
Maintenance  aad  oparattoae: 

Paymewtata  local  educa<ianalagancies    

Paymeala  ta  other  Federal  agencies         

Construction:  Aiiiitaace  to  local  adacational  ataneies 

Education  for  the  handicapped : 

State  grant  program 

Special  target  programs: 

Deaf-blind  centers 

EartychHdhaad  projects..... 

Spaciallaaraiag  disabilities... 

Innovation  and  development:  Research  and  demonstrations 

Special  eduoaMoa  aad  manpower davatopment:  Teacbai  edacatinn.., 
Voutional  and  adult  education: 

Grants  to  States  for  vocational  education : 
Baiic  vaeaHanat  adacaBaa  piatiaaia: 

AMMMtapwapriabaa 

Programs  for  students  with  special  needs . 

Coaiamar  aad  hamawaking  education .„ 

Worii-shidy , 

Cooparativa  adacatioa 

VacaHeaai  raaaatdi: 

Innovation 

nawareh    rials  to  States 

taBan    Gtanti  to  Staff     ; .. 

Higher  education: 

Student  assistance : 

Edacatianal  appertaaity  greats  and  wark-stady: 

estimates - 

Dinctlaana:  Federal  capital  cantritHitiwn 

Spacial  programs  lor  the  disadvantaged.. 

Categorical  inatmiiiwial  aaaistanca ._ 

Language  training  and  area  studies 

University  community  services 

College  personne.  development ... 

Library  resources: 

Puktie  libnnat:  SaniEas 

Sckaol  Wirsry  resourees 

Coltdfi  library  retonrcas 

I^wpnant  aad  aainor  renwdali  ng :  Leant  te  nonpro  ht  pri  vate  sdMats 

UadMinduatataatntcboaalatuipaMaL 

EducatJcaalRaaewal: 

Edaeatlanal  lystama  Hnpiuvament 


ic  year 


Drapoat  pravaation 

Personnel  tfwwtopowntr 

TaaikarCarp* - 

Caiaar  aducatian  pertoanel 

Edtieational  tecbnology  demonstrations 

Edocafianal  raaaeni: 

National  priarity  pngraan: 

Drug  abuse  education 

Environmental  education 

Libiaty  itaawaatatient 

Planning  and  evaluation 

Grants  ts  State*  lor  Public  Assntanc*.. „... 

Saciriaad  MMbdiumii  Sanwees 

Oapaftnentol  Housiag  and  Uitaa  Development. 

Rent  sapplamerTts .   .   .   .   

Haw  caauaaaity  tsaialaaee  pcagiams  (tapplaaiantory  gnnts). 

Gnata  tor  baaic  malar  and  sewer  lacilitiai. - 

Urttan  reaewal: 

Raatrictad  ta  Modal  Citias  araai .......... 

RahaWlitation  toaas - 

Department  or  hrtanor: 

Tenitoiiai  aflata:  Tivst  Tanilory  of  tlie  Pacific  Islands 

Bureau  ot  ladiaa  Affaus: 

ftavajo  tndian  irrigation  project — . 

Adult  vncational  training 

Alaska  Nab ve  CUuD*  A£t 

OtBce  of  1»ater  Resources:  Research 

Buraaa  at  Mtnat:  Coal  mine  healtk  aad  safety  raaawdi 

Baraaa  of  Owtdoar  Racreatna:  Land  and  water  canaarvation.. 

National  Park  Sirvice: 
Conatmctian : 

Davatopmaat. 

Acquisition  ol  leads — 

Borean  ot  Reclamation:  Constnjction.  

Buraaaof  Sport  FUkaties  and  WiMlite;  Migratory  bird  conservation  account „ 

Dapartmaal  ot  JaaMa: 

Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administration - -- 

Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangaiaai  Drugs  (Nmitations  in  sec.  lOXa)  aod  sec.  709  of  Public  Law 

91-513). 

Department  of  Laiwr:  Emertaocy  employment 

Deparbnont  of  Transportation : 

Federal  Highway  Administration: 
Darim  Gap. 


668  115 

37,700 
M,  526 

216,300 

51.500 

31.000 
135  000 
•51  500 


603,  000 
60,  OW 
50,000 
55,000 
75,000 

75,  OH 

67,000 

"  236,  250 


SOe.  75B 

375.000 

96,  OW 

2,  772, 470 

38,500 
60.000 
39,000 

217.  on 

20b.  300 

90.000 

14«.  560 

70,000 

4w,ooe 

100.000 

31.500 

100,000 

4&.oeo 

20,000 


20,000 

15,000 
38,000 
25.000 
UO.OQO 
1,  301,  000 

153,000 

190, 000 

tlSOtOM 

2,400,000 
117,500 
150,  e«» 

60,000 

168.154 

25,000 


554  880 

37  700 

11   000 

37,500 

15,000 

2,250 

5  955 

33  945 


3»,682 
20,000 

25,625 

6,000 

19,500 

16  000 

18.000 
51,300 


412.  too 

286,000 
5I,««0 
167.210 

15,300 

9.500 

36,000 

58,509 

90,000 
11.000 
50.000 
12,500 

84  565 

3SkOO0 
10,000 

37.435 
6.900 

2a  000 


12.400 
3,  180 
2.000 
11,225 
4<.000 
789,524 

i«5i,000 
»» 10. 000 

500,000 

"  1,  25a  000 

(I.) 

90,000 

59.980 

9,000 
24,  716 


BaWmore-WasliinctBtt  Parkway... 

IralMHi. 


Rail  grade  crossing-denonstrali 

Highway  SalBty  R.  &  D 

Nabanal  Kighway  Traffic  Safety  Administratian: 

Motor  vehicle  and  traftc  safety 

Highway  safety  R.  &  D. 

FaderalRailraad  Admimstration:  National  Railroad  Passenger  CORP  (RAILPAX) — 
Atomic  Energy  Caouatssion: 

Operaben,  liquid  mctai  fast-breeder  reactor  demonstration  plant  project 

Const  ivttion .--. — ....... 


30,000 

4«,oee 


227. 884 

156,366 

■'3,325.215 

30,700 

1,15a  000 

ti,00t 

1,000.000 


95,000 
65,000 
31,000 
18.000 

"49,600 

70,000 

•100,000 

50,000 
190,954 


29.892 

361.500 


7  632 

57.330 

212.  863 

7,500 

698,919 

65,089 
,088,000 


15000 
2,500 

10,000 
2,100 

■  40,  302 
38.625 
(") 

36,000 
190,954 


PVwtnotes  on  following  page. 


113,235 

'53,526' 
128.800 
36,500 

21,750 

29.045 
17.556 


22c.  318 
M.088 

24,375 
48,080 
55,500 

58,000 
49,000 
184,950 


88,758 
89,000 
45,080 
2, 105,  2M 
23,200 
50.500 


148, 481 
126,300 
79,008 
9^588 
57,500 

325. 4  J5 

65.000 
71,500 

62.565 

38,100 


7. 680 
11.828 
36.000 
13,77! 
64.880 
511.418 

98,000 
180,588 

650,000 

1,158.00) 

187,506 

eaooc 


159,154 

284 


188 
38,500 


220,252 

99.036 

,112,352 

23,208 

451,081 

9U 


80,000 
62.500 
21.008 

7,900 

8.2*8 
31.375 

100,000 

U,000 


703,500 
41.500 

63.000 

226.600 

68,588 

31,000 

'45,000 

•103.500 


504,088 
■•80, 080 
'•50,8aO 
'•55,000 
'•75,080 

••75,080 

5a  000 

"238,250 


373,900 
41.100 

15.910 

37,500 

22,080 

3.250 

9,566 

36.96« 


371.  SS2 

30,000 

25.625 

6.000 

19.500 

16.000 
18,000 
51,300 


C2M,oao). 


217  »0 

22a  000 

(■) 


32.730 

9a  000 

<ll,000). 


135.000 
33.000 

m 

30,000 


28.000 

25,080 

(») 

25,000 

118.080 

u  174, 088 

98,080 
18a  500 


(78.888). 

41,130 

10,000 

(17,43b) 

(10.000). 
30,000  . 


12,400 
3.188 
(2,000). 

ia205 

48,008 

»29,96» 

••u,ooe 

■•5.008 


1, 158. 000 
182,580 

isaooo 
6a  000 

159,154 

25,000 
50.000 
28.125 
38,000 
338,500 


2S1, 127 

95.895 
3,112,352 


u  1.008.  000 
C*) 


6a  000 

1C.425 
24  784 
50.000 
12  400 
27  880 

3oaooo 


4,146 

54.462 

SIM,  400 


1,750,006 

7a  000 
1,250,000 


8a  000 

62,500  . 
21,000 

laooo 


8SaOOD 

71.  771 
1,250.000 


3a  000 

'16.600" 
laooo . 


115.000 

100,000 . 

58.000 
489.340 


47.980 


50.  OM  . 
363,830 


Differ, 
ence 


329  600 

400 

47.090 

188,106 

44,508 

77  750 

35.434 
56  540 


127,318 
48.000 
24,375 
48.000 
55,500 

58. 000 
38.000 

184,950 


184  620 

uaooo 


93.^70 
23.080 


15  600 
71.820 


14,  795 
64  080 
144,035 

50,000 
175.580 


148,  7?9 
216 


15.725 

2,110 

38,500 


286.987 

41,433 

2,  807, 952 


900,000 
4,279 


56,000 
62,000 
11.800 


67, 100 

loaooo 
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1972 


1173 


Proytm 


Authorii*-        Appropria- 
tions tions 
aviilable            enacted 


Authorizt' 
Differ-  tioni 

erence  available 


Appropria- 
tions 
requested 


Ditter- 
erence 


Nitlojial  FoundattaiMi  th.  Arts  sod  th.  Humamti«:  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

Sl^^SSfT^ent::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::"::      ^^       ».^        ^qo"       ^^.^ ^^^^ - 

^g^^                           «.S71,818        15,949,904      28,921,914        41.028,750        13,424,838  27,603,914 

1  ineludM  1230  000  000  in  authoriied  but  unappropriated  funds  from  prior  years.  "  Not  less  than  10  per  centum  nor  more  than  20  per  centum  shall  be  reserved  for  sp«:ial  demon- 

«   ncludM  jSo'jOOioOO  in  authorized  but  unappropriated  funds  from  prior  years.  stration  projects  and  teacher  training  programs  earned  under  the  appropriation    'Educational 

>  lKlud«  117  OOOOOO  provided  by  PMblic  Law  92-35  in  the  for™  o(  joint  resolution  for  immediate  renewal'             ,,,.,._,.,,. 

I  Ji^  2iL«lirii-3iS.  nrMTiin  "  The  1972  authorization  based  on  straight  extension  of  existing  legislabon  m  accordance  with 

?4uR,«ri7.ti«TLm\jii3  b»  mCdlcal  facilities  construction  sec.  404<c)  of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act. 

1  &«V>>«tr alaynt  o(  J40  052  Mthorued  for  Hscal  years  1969  through  1972-»l6,0OO  appropn-  u  Excludes  authorizations  under  the  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1965;  Older  Americans 

tLiVlS  1970  aid  1971  "'t^'  °'  '^^^'  Juw''*  Delinquency  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1968;  and  sac.  707  of  the  Social 

•  AMfeSi  Maiint  01  HO  575  authorized  for  Ttacai  years  1969  through  1972-«4,00O  appropri-  Security  Act  because  these  legislative  programs  expire  June  30, 1972. 
,Jr^\3^lSmi»d\Sn  "  Authority  to  enter  mto  annual  subsidy  contracts  is  subject  to  approval  in  appropriation  acts 

'The  aMrooriiiionil  includes  C9  320  000  m  1972  and  $44,040,000  m  1973  for  family  planning  but  does  not  constitute  budget  authority.  Nonadd  item.  Authorizations  ara  cumulative  and  remain 

r»s«it*activitla».ThesaactivitiejaVeauthorizedundef  titlelV.pt.  E  as  well  as  title  X,  sec.  1004,  available  if  unused. 

•  Authorization  includes  research  and  demonstration,  and  physical  education  and  recreation  '»  Authorizations  remain  available  il  unused.                     ,.,.,, 

reaaarch               "*■"""*    •  is  Appiopriaiions  control  the  use  of  contract  authority  which,  if  not  released  in  appropriation 

•  Authorization  includes  teacher  education,  physical  education  and  recreation  training,  and  acts,  remains  available  for  subsequent  use.           ,,,,,,.,           ..    ,     a  ^      .i. 
raCTUitmant  and  iaforniation  "  ''^o'"  esumated  cost  of  authorized  protects  included  in  the  budget  and  partially  funded  on  the 

MLMislatioa  isoandint  before  Congress  to  extend  funding  authorization  through  June  30.  1975.  basis  of  anticipated  contractors  earnings. 

In  theevant  the  nanding  leaisUtion  is  not  enacted,  funding  lor  (iKal  year  1973  is  authorized  by  "  Includes  $9,600  000  lor  construction  of  compliance  facilities. 

lec.  404<c)  o«  the  Ganaral  Education  Provisions  Act.  "  Loan  guarantees. 


THE  DAY  OF  SHAME 

Mr.  VniiXAMS.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
giist  20,  1988.  troops  emd  support  ele- 
menta  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Polish  Peo- 
ple's Republic,  German  E>emocratic  Re- 
public. Hungarian  People's  Republic,  and 
Bulgarian  People's  Republic  crossed  the 
frontiers  of  the  Czechoslovak  Socialist 
Republic. 

The  Soviet-led  invasion  and  garrison- 
ing of  Warsaw  Pact  troops  on  Czecho- 
slovak soil  without  authorization  from 
the  Czechoslovaklan  Giovemment  and  in 
violation  of  Intematlonal  law  has  come 
to  represent  a  horrifying  totalitarian 
response  to  crush  national  sovereignty 
and  the  right  of  national  self-determina- 
tion. 

Free  men  everywhere,  and  those  un- 
der the  bonds  of  despotism  who  yearn 
for  freedom  were  shocked  and  outraged 
by  the  Soviet  Invasion  and  Its  momen- 
tary triumph  over  reason  and  human  dig- 
nity. 

The  Czechoslovaklan  people  have  a 
long  history  as  a  resourceful,  raiergetic, 
and  peace-loving  people.  Their  cxiltures 
are  among  the  most  glorious,  enlighten- 
ing, and  colorful  of  Western  civilization. 
Czechoslovakians  have  made  outstand- 
ing contributions  to  the  arts  and  sciences 
and  the  advancement  of  Western  com- 
passion for  their  fellow  man.  Although 
their  land  has  been  a  battlegroimd  of 
European  wars  for  centuries,  these  hardy 
people  and  their  traditions  have  sur- 
vived and  prospered.  The  Soviet  invasion 
and  attempt  to  destroy  the  national  in- 
tegrity and  self-determination  of  these 
peoples  is  repugnant  and  unccHisclonable 
to  men  and  women  of  every  free  and 
tnily  democratic  nation. 

Force  of  arms  and  ideological  in- 
transigence have  never  successfully  de- 
stroyed man's  thirst  for  freedom.  The 
Soviet  invasion  and  occupation  of 
Czechoslovakia  has  violated  Uie  fimda- 
mental  human  rights  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vELklan  people,  but  it  can  never  suppress 
their  aspirations  for  liberty. 
Negotiation,  detente,  and  power  re- 


aJinement  in  recent  international  di- 
plomacy have  all  served  to  alleviate  ten- 
sion and  discord  among  nations.  The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have 
initiated  a  long  overdue  dialog  regarding 
each  others'  interests  and  goals.  We  are 
seeking  agreements  on  reductions  in  the 
deployment  of  strategic  arms,  coopera- 
tion in  outer  space  and  on  the  ocean  beds, 
and  trade.  During  these  negotiations,  it 
is  essential  that  the  United  States  not 
ignore  the  enslavement  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia, for  there  can  never  be  a  com- 
promise of  the  basic  interests  of  the 
Czechoslovaklan  people.  Their  freedom, 
sovereignty,  and  the  right  of  self- 
determination  are  nonnegotiable.  These 
are  fundamental  human  rights  which 
transcend  ideology  and  selfish  national 
interests  of  the  major  powers.  As  a 
champion  of  democracy  and  freedom, 
the  United  States  must  continue  to  em- 
phasize in  East- West  relations  the  moral 
imperative  for  Soviet  noninterference  in 
the  internal  and  foreign  affairs  of  the 
Czechoslovaklan  people.  Our  Govern- 
ment must  accept  this  principle  as  a 
basic  premise  in  the  conduct  of  our  for- 
eign policy.  Our  democratic  heritage  de- 
serves our  total  commitment  to  this 
principle. 

I  urge  the  continued  pressure  of  world 
opinion  to  condemn  the  Soviet  denial  of 
liberty  to  the  Czechoslovakians.  The  ex- 
pressed indignation  of  the  American 
people  and  free  men  everywhere  at  this 
atrocity  will  make  the  Soviet  policy  of 
oppression. 

On  August  21  of  tills  year,  we  shall 
unite  in  calling  attention  to  the  'Day  of 
Shame"  when  the  Czechoslovaklan  peo- 
ple were  branded  with  tyranny  for  the 
crime  of  wishing  to  be  free. 


AMERICAN  REVOLU'nON  BI- 
CENTENNIAL COMMISSION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago  a  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
held  2  days  of  oversight  hearings  on  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentemiial  Com- 


mission, and  last  week  the  Senate  had  a 
lively  debate  on  the  Commission's  au- 
thorization bill.  In  the  hearings  and  de- 
bate there  was  general  agreement  that 
the  bicentennial  should  be  nonpartisan, 
noncoromercial,  and  meaningful,  and  we 
were  repeatedly  assured  it  would  be  all 
three.  Now  the  Washington  Post  has  re- 
vealed in  a  three-part  series  an  enormous 
gap  between  the  Commission's  public 
promises  and  its  behind-the-scenes  per- 
formance. 

Last  week  we  argued  for  a  bipartisan- 
ship requirement  among  the  Commis- 
sion's public  members,  admitting  there 
had  been  too  much  politicizing  of  the 
bicentermlal  under  both  parties.  Others 
argued  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  Com- 
mission's having  become  embroiled  in 
politics.  Now  the  Post's  revelations  con- 
\'incingly  show  that  the  Commission  lias 
been  subjected  to  many  intense  political 
pressures  on  patronage,  campaign  mat- 
ters, and  even  the  Vietnam  war. 

As  for  commercialism,  the  Commission 
heatedly  denied  at  the  hearings  that 
charges  of  commercial  taint  had  any 
validity.  Now  the  bicentennial  papers 
show  massive  commercial  input  into  the 
bicentennial.  And  the  response  of  the 
Commission  to  both  political  and  com- 
mercial propositions  has  been  like  that 
of  Fielding's  maiden: 

He  .  .  would  have  ravished  her,  If  she  had 
not,  by  a  timely  compliance,  prevented  him. 

The  time  has  come  for  everyone  to 
stop  trying  to  exploit  the  Bicentennial 
Commission  for  partisan,  political,  and 
commercial  purposes,  and  for  the  Com- 
mission to  stop  giving  in. 

Finally,  behind  the  facade  of  assur- 
ances that  the  bicentermlal  would  be 
serious  and  meaningful,  the  stories  re- 
veal a  fixation  on  press  agentry  and 
pageantrj'.  Historians,  among  others,  are 
understandably  dismayed. 

I  am  glad  that  these  recent  discoveries 
have  caused  the  House  to  consider  an 
even  more  thorough  investigation  of  the 
Bicentennial  Commission  than  we  held 
in    the    Senate.    The    additional    time 
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rained  during  the  InvestigmUon  may  also 
oermit  the  Gmeral  Accounting  Office  to 
complete  its  emuntoaUon  of  the  Com- 
mission before  we  act  again  oa  the  bi- 
centennial. It  is  now  clear  that  these 
thorough  investigations  are  essential  be- 
fore any  decision  is  made  on  whether 
the  Commission  should  continue  and  ex- 
pand and  that  the  leadership  and  even 
<aie  continued  esdstence  of  the  Commis- 
sion are  open  to  serious  question. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washlnrton  Post's  seri^ 
of  articles  on  the  bicentennial  be  printed 
intheBwxnu). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcom, 
as  foUows:  

BICSNTXNNIAI.  COMltlSSION  :  DlXPI-T  INVOLVTO 
at  POLHTCB 

(By  Eugen«  U  Meyer) 

U«t  Jm.  6,  "Wrblte  novae  communications 
director  Herbert  Q.  Klein  wrote  a  letter  to 
EteTld  J.  Mahoney,  clialrman  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bloentennlal  Ootnmlaalon. 

meta-B  meesage  wa«  th»t  Dr.  J.  Max  Bond, 
a  black  Hepubllccui.  could  play  a  useful, 
partisan  rote  In  tba  blc«iteniUal: 

"Dr.  Bond,  an  educator  who  formerly 
worked  at  the  Sta*e  Department,  haa  out- 
lined a  bicentennial  plan  be  bellevee  would 
help  blacka  better  imderstand  and  rrtate  to 
the  Republican  Party.  Dr.  Bond,  who  la  as 
pro-Republican  as  his  nephew.  Georgia  state 
legislator  Julian  Bond,  is  pro-Democrat, 
might  poealbly  aerre  aa  an  asset." 

Bond.  Klein  noted,  "has  been  highly  rec- 
ommended by  various  administration  offi- 
cials." Soon  afterward.  Bond  was  appointed 
to  a  special  advisory  panel  to  Mahoney. 

Klein  could  not  be  reached  for  cemunent 

A  few  months  later,  Mahoney  had  this  to 
say  to  the  Democratic  Party  platform  com- 
mittee: "Now.  If  It  were  poeslble  for  any- 
thing in  our  national  life  In  a  ptdltical  year 
to  be  beycmd  pcriitlcs.  that  thing  would  be 
the  observance  of  our  200th  anniversary.  I 
am  convinced  that  every  American  would 
like  to  see  that  observance  publicly  recog- 
nised as  beyond  politics." 

Despite  such  a  pronouncement,  an  exam- 
ination of  private  Bicentennial  Oommlsslon 
recwds  made  available  to  The  Washington 
Poet  reveals  repeated  attempts  to  exploit  the 
bicentennial  both  polltlcaily  and  commer- 
cially. 

The  records,  numbering  hundreds  of  pages, 
were  obtained  by  Jeremy  RlXkln.  ixatlonal  co- 
ordinator o*  a  counter  group,  the  People's 
Bicentennial  Commission,  and  Erwin  Knoll, 
Washington  editor  of  The  Progressive  maga- 
zine, which  is  running  an  article  based  on 
the  documents  In  Its  next  Issue. 

The  election  sometimes  plays  a  key  role  in 
how  the  Bicentennial  Commission  operates. 
When  women's  groups  complained  that  the 
bicentennial  was  Ignoring  them,  they  found 
a  champion  In  Perdlta  Huston  Champey.  the 
commission's  co-ordtnator  of  women's  par- 
ticipation. But  Instead  of  malting  her  case 
through  the  chain  of  command,  she  took  her 
memo  to  Rita  Hauser,  an  official  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  the  Re-Electlon  of  the  President. 
On  AprU  28.  Mrs.  Hauser,  former  U.S.  rep- 
resentative   on    the    O.N.    Commission    on 

Hi. man  Rights,  shot  off  a  memorandum  to 

Mahoney : 
"It    Is    essential    to    have    a   program    for 

women   that   Is   meaningful    coming   out   of 

your  commission. 

■This  Is  Important  for   the   election,   and 

will     also     spare     you     attacks     from     the 

women  B  groups  If  you  fail  to  recognize  them 

In  a  terious  way. 

■I   think  you  and  your  staff  should   give 

serious   consideration   to   a   meeting    of    the 

women's  groups  ...  In  order  to  show  Ihem 

you  really  are  concerned  about  them. 


The  meeting  wt»  held  Jum  at  aad  2S  at 
bloentennlal  headqnarters,  Uiree  adjoining 
federal  style  town  Iwumb  on  Jackson  Plaoe 
near  the  White  House. 

Mrs.  HMiaer  ooold  not  be  reached  for 
comment  yesterday. 

The  Mntr*'^"  Bevolntton  Bicentennial 
Oommlaalon  was  creatMl  by  OongxeM  in  l»6« 
"to  plan,  encourage,  develop  and  ooordlnate" 
the  commemoration  of  the  American  Bevo- 
lutlon  bloentennlal  with  ^>eclal  emphasis  on 
the  humanitarian  axtd  revolutionary  ideals 
of  the  founding  fathers. 

It  got  oft  to  a  slow  start  under  President 
Johnson,  who  waited  several  months  to  ap- 
point the  first  commissioners,  and  it  was  two 
years  before  Congress  gave  it  any  mon^. 

After  Mr.  Nizon  became  President,  the 
original  panel  was  replaced,  largely  with 
white,  middle-eged  oonservaUve  BepubUoans 
and  stauiKSh  supporters  of  the  President. 

Mr.  Nixon  also  shortened  the  official  ob- 
servance. orlgtnaUy  intending  to  laet  untu 
1987,    to    a    five    year    period    culminating 

July  4,  1976.  ^       ^       .- 

Xhe  commission  has  a  4»-member  board 

of    directors,   34   of    whom   are   presidential 

appointees.    Of    the    34.    nine    are    Cabinet 

members.  _^    ,     v.   * 

The  full  commission  mseU  quarterly  but 
as  a  group,  the  documenu  Indicate,  it  has 
lltUe  direct  Impact  on  poUdee.  By  and  large, 
the  decision-making  appears  to  be  carried 
out  by  a  handful  of  comxnlssloneis.  White 
House  aides  and  top  level  bicentennial  stafl 

members.  ^     .,-,».     * 

The  Nixon  commissioners  include  Hooart 
D  Lewis,  president  of  Reader's  Digest; 
James  8.  Copley,  of  the  Cc^ley  Newspapers, 
with  which  White  House  aide  Klein  was 
formerly  aMoclated;  industrlaUst  George 
Irvriu;  J.  Erik  Jonason.  former  president  of 
Texas  Instruments  and  former  mayor  of 
Dallas;  and  Clarke  T.  Reed,  chairman  of  the 
Mississippi  Repi^Ucan  Party. 

In  mld-1970.  Nixon  chose  Mahoney,  48- 
year-old  president  of  the  Norton  Simon  con- 
glomerate, as  chairman.  A  self-made  busi- 
nessman, Mahoney  had  taken  three  months 
off  in  1960  to  work  for  the  NUon  campaign, 
and  contributed  $8,000  to  Mr.  Nixon  In  1968. 
Mahoney  selected  as  bicentennial  director 
a  former  buslneas  associate  from  Oolgate- 
PalmoUve  and  a  cloee  personal  friend,  Jack 
I  Levant.  LeVant,  64,  resigned  the  $88,000 
director's  post  July  31.  In  a  letter  among  the 
bicentennial  documents  LeVant  says  he  was 
promised  "a  consulate"  assignment  If  he 
stayed  In  his  position  through  the  November 

The  documents  show  that  the  bloentennlal 
leadership  has  become  deeply  involved  in 
poUtlcal  deals  with  congressmen  of  both 
pttftles  who  are  seeking  special  treatment  and 
sometimes  Jobs  for  relatives  or  associates. 

The  bicentennial  budget  is  jy>proved  by  the 
Senate  and  House  Interior  Subcommittee, 
whose  chairwoman  is  Rep.  JuUa  Butler  Han- 
sen (D-Wash.) .  Commission  strategists  want- 
ed her  on  the  commission.  The  opportunity 
canj*  with  the  decision  of  Hep.  John  O. 
Marsh.  Jr.  (D-Va.)  not  to  run  far  reelecUon, 
creating  a  c<»grcsslonsi  vacancy  on  the  com- 
mission. (Marsh  was  later  reappointed  to 
another  commission  seat. ) 

On  Oct.  7.  1970,  Arthur  E.  Burgess,  assist- 
ant to  Mahoney  at  ARBC,  lunched  with  Mrs. 
Hansen.  'I  was  Rep.  Hansen's  guest  and  the 
luncheon  was  Just  for  old  times  sake  and 
home  folk,' "  Burgess  wrote  Melbourne  L. 
Spector,  who  was  tlien  bicentennial  director. 
•At  the  last  minute,  however,  when  she 
was  about  to  sign  the  check,"  Burgees  re- 
ported, 'an  officer  of  the  Boeing  Aircraft 
Company,  sitting  at  another  table  across  the 
room,  spotted  us  and  Insisted  on  picking  up 
the  check. "  Boeing  is  a  major  employer  In 
Mrs.  Hansen's  home  state. 

In  a  separate  memca»ndum  the  same  day 
to  Spector,  Burgess  aggressively  promoted 
Mrs.  Hansen  for  the  upcoming  seat. 

"Mahoney  and  Hansen.  What  a  combina- 
tion," he  wrote.  "You'd  have  the  world  licked 


in  five  minutes.  Tbere  would  be  new  carpets 
in  one  minute;  new  furniture  and  decora- 
tions in  two  minutes:  a  atafl  car  in  three 
minutes,  etc.  .  .  . 

"I  do  not  think  we  ever  would  have  any 
more  money  worries.  Of  course  we  would  have 
to  go  first  class  in  everything.  Nothing  sec- 
ond-rate about  her." 

Mrs.  TInnssn  got  the  appointment,  in  Feb- 
ruary 1971,  but  the  optlnUam  about  Bloen- 
teniUal  commlsston  budgeU  has  not  entirely 
been  borne  out.  While  the  commissions 
budget  was  favorably  reported  from  Mrs. 
Hansen's  subcomjntttee,  it  has  been  stalled  in 
the  House,  The  bloentennlal  U  presenUy  op- 
erating under  a  continuing  resolution  at  last 
year's  level.  It  e^>lres  Friday,  wtieu  tb«  Con- 
gress recesses  far  the  BepubUcan  convention. 
On  Nov.  4,  1970,  while  under  conalderation 
for  oommiMloa  memherahlp,  Mrs.  Hansen 
told  Makooey  in  a  letter  bow  excited  she  was 
about  the  bicentennial.  She  added: 

"Sometime,  I  would  also  like  my  son  to 
meet  you.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Prlnclpia  in 
American  lUstory  and  la  completing  his  Blas- 
ter's work  at  the  University  of  Washington 
In  history.  CurrenUy,  be  U  working  In  Wash- 
ington and  completing  his  master*,  I  know 
what  a  pleasure  it  would  be  for  him,  as  a 
young  person  and  a  dadlcated  history  bug,  to 
meet  you  even  for  a  few  minutes." 

Mabonsy  was  away,  and  Burgess  responded 
on  Nov.  16:  "On  Mr.  Mahoney's  first  day  here, 
upon  his  return,  I  am  sure  he  will  want  to 
meet  and  talk  with  your  good  son.  In  the 
meantime,  I  have  talked  with  Hoy  (Carlson. 
Mrs.  Hansen's  administrative  aide)  about 
that  and  will  keep  him  posted." 

In  mid-December,  1970,  David  Hansen,  a 
history  researcher  at  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, went  to  work  for  the  bloentennlal  com- 
mission. He  is  now  special  assistant  to  the 
commission's  heritage  committee  at  an  an- 
nual salary  of  $9,003.  His  employment  came 
to  light  this  month  when  American  Indians 
complained  that  the  bloentennlal  commission 
had  sent  an  unre^wnslve  low-level  staff 
member  to  meet  with  them.  That  official  was 
Hansen. 

The  disclosure  prompted  Hugh  A.  Haii. 
commission  executive  director,  to  write  a  let- 
ter to  Sen  RMnan  Hruaka  (R-Neto.),  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Suboommittee 
that  held  hearings  this  month  on  the  bicen- 
tennial. He  attached  a  chronology  of  Hansen's 
hiring,  "lest  anyone  try  to  make  an  issue  out 
of  that  fact."  The  chronology,  however,  omit- 
ted mention  of  Mrs.  Hansen's  efforts  on  her 
son's  behalf. 

Sen.  Edward  R.  Brooke  (R.  Mass.) .  another 
congressional  commissioner,  secured  the 
Boston-based  Job  of  Northeast  regional  co- 
ordinator of  the  bicentennial  foe  Qeocfla 
Ireland,  who  for  three  years  was  hie  special 
assistant. 

The  appointment  was  made  by  Mahoney, 
over  some  staff  oppoelticwi.  "I  told  the  chair- 
man of  the  political  consequences  as  I  saw 
them,"  then  bicentennial  director  Spector 
wrote  to  Dr.  R.  Lynn  CarroU,  deputy  direc- 
tor for  programming.  "He  (Mahoney)  said 
'the  hell  with  the  politics.  Ill  handle  them  — 
I  advised  Jack  LeVant  (then  a  bicentennial 
consultant!  Jack  dldnt  sound  too  happy  but 
said  well  if  Dave  says  OK — weU  .  . 

Mrs.  Ireland,  according  to  the  documents, 
has  worked  hard  In  her  Boston  office  but 
sometimes  on  matters  seemingly  unrelated 
to  the  bicentennial. 

On  May  19,  for  example,  she  sent  Hugh  A. 
HaU,  Jr.,  deputy  director  for  communications 
and  field  services,  a  list  erf  persMui  "subetan- 
tlaUy  in  agreement  with  President  Nixon's 
policy  in  Vietnam  ...  In  response  to  your 
telephonic  request."  The  list  c<Misl»ted  of 
nine  names.  "These  names  were  hard  to  come 
by."  she  noted. 

During  debate  over  the  Bicentennial  budg- 
et in  the  Senate  last  Thursday,  Brooke  said, 
"This  Is  not  a  political  commission,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  discuss  it  in 
political  terms  ...  We  have  been  trying  to 
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ftvold  an  aura  of  politics  !n  the  BKsentennlal 
Coininlaalon.'" 

Nancy  Porter,  another  fwmer  Brooke  aWe 
who  worked  for  him  for  aeven  ^ttn.  wa» 
appointwl  to  the  OommleetoB  early  thto  year 
after  a  sttnt  on  the  Bleentennhtl  staff.  MfcB 
Porter  la  national  roprescntatlTe  of  the  Olrl 
Scouts. 

Aboot  the  same  time  that  Mrt.  Hansen  3 
name  was  being  pnrtied  for  a  eongreestonal 
seat  on  the  ooounlsatoii.  another  vacancy 
opened  np  with  the  rwlfnatk»  of  htetorfan 
CatHertne  Drinker  Bowen,  a  Lyndon  John- 
son appotntM.  m  a  memorandum  to  White 
House  aid*  Brandley  H.  Patterson  Jr.  (whoee 
wife,  Shtrtey,  is  on  the  btoentennlal  staff) . 
commlMlon  director  Specter  saggested  her 
replauaaient  by  Dr.  Rlehard  P.  MeCormlck,  a 
Butgvt  TThtrwBtty  h!»tof7  profeasor. 

The  reaaon,  Specter  wrote  on  Dec.  90,  lOW, 
was  that  Rep.  Pstw  W.  Rodino  (D-H-J.)  "Is 
very  Intel eated  In  the  placement  of  Dr.  Rich- 
ard P.  MoCOrmlclt  on  the  oommlaslon.  He  has 
also  made  yery  dear  that  any  new  legisla- 
tion toe  AXBC  will  have  yery  tough  deddlng 
In  ttw  Bonse  Judiciary  Committee  If  this 
appointment  Is  not  made.** 

McCormldL  was  ^pointed  soon  afterward. 
Bis  mamtmnlUp  Iulb  been  a  mixed  blessing 
for  bloentaxmial  leaderm.  m  a  letter  to  Btaho- 
ney  last  Pobruarj.  and  later  widely  reported, 
he  complained  bitterly  that  "our  decision- 
making procesa  has  not  operated  weU,"  that 
It  had  not  been  democratic  enough. 

The  predominantly  white,  middle-aged 
a.nH  corporate  membership  of  the  Nixon  Bi- 
centennial Commlsalon  evoked  strong  crlfl- 
cism  fio*a  youtto,  aOnorlty  groups  and  even 
soma  oo&greaslonal  Rapubllcana.  Including 
Sen.  CharLaa  iScC.  VfftthUa  (R-Md.),  who 
sponsorad  the  original  legislation  calling  for 
the  hlcantenrdal  celebration.  Last  year. 
vTttt.hiaM  Inserted  an  amanrtment  In  the  bill 
.■.paiMitng  the  board  to  ensure  that  the  new 
commiiBionera  would  be  more  representative. 
The  ameadmant.  which  passed,  created 
some  problems  for  the  coounlasion  leadership. 
Because  of  It,  Rep.  Bob  Wilson  (R-Calif.) 
waa  unable  to  seouie  a  full  commissioner  poet 
for  Mrs.  I3on&Id  Spicer,  prealdent-general 
of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. Instead,  she  bad  to  settle  for  a  aeat  on 
the  "special  advisory  panel"  with  Dr.  Max 
Bond,  and  others. 

"We  bad  submitted  Mrs.  Spicer 'a  name  to 
the  Whit*  House  for  appointment."  Bicen- 
tennial deputy  dlractor  Hugh  Hall  wrote  Wil- 
son. "The  Mathlas  amendment  to  ovir  bill, 
calling  for  youth,  minorities  and  ethnic  con- 
slderaUona.  made  It  Impossible  with  only 
eight  appointments  to  satisfy  everyone." 

Oongreaamen  aak  different  things  of  the 
Bloantenniai  Comotlaaion.  Rep.  Henry  P. 
Smith  III  (R-N.Y.).  of  North  Tonawanda. 
N.Y.,  wanted  official  Blceatannlal  Comntls- 
slou'  reoognition  of  Rainbow  Center,  a  12- 
year  old  downtown  urban  renewal  project  in 
Niagara  Palis. 

The  WOO  million  project  Includes  a  400- 
room  convention  hotel  and  460.000-aquare- 
foot  retail  shopping  plaaa. 

On  Jane  30,  1971,  Sjsector  wrote  a  m^no- 
randum  of  his  conversation  with  Hep.  Smith 
two  days  oaxUer.  Smith,  he  aaid,  had  caUed 
him  and  wanted  a  "quid  pro  quo."  He 
pointed  out  to  me  that  he  was  the  ranking 
Republican  on  the  House  SuboomnUttee  .No, 
2  which  handles  ovir  authorization  legisla- 
tion. He  also  pointed  out  to  me  that  he  has 
been  very  helpful  to  us  both  within  the  Sub- 
commlttAe  and  on  the  floor.  I  checked  this 
with  (blcenunnial  leglslaUve  Ualijon  officer) 
Joe  Bruno  who  says  this  Is  true.  The  quid 
pro  quo  Is  our  special  consideration  of  Niag- 
ara Pans." 

On  Sept.  13,  the  Bicentennial  staff  gave  the 
project  a  "100  per  cent  favorable"  recom- 
mendation, with  the  added  comment:  "Rec- 
ognition of  this  Rainbow  Center  project  will 
not  cause  any  embarrassment  to  the  ARBC  ' 
In  December,  Niagara  Palls  was  officially 
designated  a  Bicentennial  City  by  the  com- 


mlsstoB  and  accorded  the  use  of  the  ofllctal 
btcenteanlal  symbol,  three  at)«trsct  red, 
white  and  blue  concentric  stars. 

The  recognition  was  accorded  despite  » 
negattve  reaction  from  commissioner  0«orve 
E.  Lang.  -I  looked  at  i  with  a  htige  maifnlfv- 
ing  glass, "  he  had  told  the  commissions 
executive  comratttee  "T  ooiildnt  And  a  iq>eok 
of  bicentennial  In  here  It  Is  purely  com- 
mercial." 

HnrBSRT   O.    KLBiWa    Mbmo«amdom    to   thb 

CilAmMAS   OF     THE   BiCBlfTKKWtAI,   COMMiS- 
9IOW 

Tub   WHrre    Hotjsb, 
WaahrngtOH.  January  8.  t97i. 
Mr    D*ni»  J.  Mahowwt, 

Chairman.  Bicentennial  Commitaion.  Wa»h- 
ington,  DO. 
Dkab  n*tT;  Dr.  J.  Max  Bond,  a  staunch 
Republican  who  happens  to  be  black,  has 
been  In  communication  with  Stan  Soott,  an 
assistant  In  my  office,  on  the  poeslblllty  of 
playing  some  role  In  the  nation's  Bicenten- 
nial Celebration. 

Dr  Bond,  an  educator  who  formerly  worked 
at  the  State  Department,  has  outlined  a  Bi- 
centennial plan  he  belJeves  would  help  btacks 
better  understand  and  relate  to  the  Re- 
ptjbllcan  Party.  Dr  Bond,  who  Is  as  pro-Re- 
publican as  his  nephew.  Georgia  State  Legis- 
lator Julian  Bond,  la  pro-Democrat,  might 
possibly  serve  as  an  asset. 

Dave,  I  would  appreciate  your  considera- 
tion to  taking  a  few  minutes  to  review  Dr. 
Bond's  proposal  since  he  has  been  highly 
recommended  by  vnrtoiis  Administration  offi- 
dsls. 

With  best  wtshes. 
Sincerely, 

Herbert   O.   Kixik, 
Director  of  Communications  for  the  Ex- 
eevtire  Branch. 

RrrA  HAtJSEKS  MEMOaAWDTTM  TO  THE  C»AWMAN 

or  THE  BlCETTTENNlAt.  COMMISSION 

Apru.  28.  1972. 
Memorandtun  for;  Mr.  David  J.  Mahoney. 
Prom;  Rita  Hauler. 

Perdita  Huston  was  In  to  see  me  about  the 
enclosed. 

It  la  eesentlal  to  have  a  program  for  women 
that  la  meaningful  coming  out  of  your  Com- 
mission. This  is  Important  for  the  election 
and  will  also  spare  you  attacks  from  the 
women's  groujis  if  you  fail  to  recognize  them 
In  a  serious  way. 

I  think  you  and  your  staff  shotUd  give  se- 
rious consideration  to  a  meeting  of  the 
women's  groups  listed  In  order  to  show  them 
you  really  are  concerned  about  dieui. 

Best  to  you. 

RED,  WamL,  Blue — and  Gret-n 
(By  Biigene  L.  Meyef) 

The  task  of  our  Bicentennial  Commission 
Is  not  to  arranRC  a  big  birthday  celebration 
or  to  set  up  an  ezpocdtlon  displaying  our 
wares  .  .  .  The  American  Bicentennial  must 
malce  us  consclovs  of  our  purpoce.  nware 
of  our  mission,  thoughtful  about  our 
ideals. — David  J.  Mahoney,  April  27.   1972. 

David  J.  Mahoney  Is  chairman  of  President 
Nlxoi^'i?  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commission  He  Is  also  president  of  Norton 
Simon,  Inc  ,  a  flmi  that  owns  Canada  Dry, 
Hunt-Wesson  Poods  and  Somerset  Importers, 
Ltd.   among  others. 

Last  winter,  Leon  OUck,  then  sales  repre- 
sentative for  ARA  Services'  division  selllug 
food  to  arenas,  stadiums  and  race  trades,  be- 
came Interested  In  the  Bicentennial,  shortly 
after  Mahoney  unveiled  a  proposal  to  build 
50  Bicentennial  park?,  each  of  which  would 
Include  food  concesfvloiis. 

On  March  6,  Gllck  wrote  not  to  the  Bicen- 
tennial Commission  but  to  James  Healy. 
Canada  Dry  division  manager  In  Kansas  City, 
with  a  request  that  he  bring  another  enclosed 
letter  to  the  "personal  attention"  of  Irene 
Mack,  Mahoney's  private  secretary  at  Norton 
Simon  In  New  "i'ork. 


Healy  sent  the  letter,  addreesad  to  Ma- 
honey, on  to  Mrs.  Mack.  On  a  separate  alip 
uf  paper  be  wrote:  "AHA  is  a  One  comptany 
und  could  be  a  big  user  of  Hunt,  Somerset 
&i  Canada  Dry  products  .  .    " 

The  letter  from  Cnick  to  Mahoney  said, 
T  fed  certain  that  our  organlBBtlon  can  be 
of  great  asolstaoee  In  making  tlie  Bteenteo- 
nlal  CelebratloB  an  event  ot  gysat  hlatorlcsj 
importanee  ...  An  effloleat  ajod  prateasloti«U)i 
handled  food  opemtion  wUl  be  vltaily  es- 
sential to  assure  sucoesa  of  the  Ceiebration. " 
This  Incident  and  othws  Ilka  It — apparent 
attempts  to  commercially  exploit  the  200th 
anniversary  of  the  Amerletui  Revolntion — 
were  culled  from  hundreds  of  documents 
from  Commission  fllee  made  avaSaMe  to  The 
Washington  PoaC 

■mey  were  oMained  by  Brwtn  Knoll,  Wash- 
ington editor  of  The  Progreeslve,  and  Jecemy 
Rificin,  n«tionai  coordinator  of  the  People's 
Bicentennial  Commission,  a  group  fMined 
last  year  to  offer  altema.tlve  programa  during 
the  commemor»tlon  period. 

Two  mrmths  aftar  tlM  ABA  ootreapondaace 
another  Bioemenntal  propoaat  w«a  rwjetved 
by  a  Norton  Simon  oOlctel,  Bobart  Ollckmaa. 
Joyce  lisanaa,  a  oonsiiltant  on  aentor  oenters 
to  the  NaAlonal  OounoU  on  ttM  Aging,  pro- 
poaed  that  tlM  elderly  be  put  to  mrk  zaanu- 
faoturlng  Bloeiitannlal  aosivaniim. 

OUckman,  on  May  M.  replied  that  the 
Idea  'Bounds  IntrlgtiUig  and  rve  sent  It  di- 
rectly to  Daw  Mabonsiy's  oHoe  w1mb«  I  know 
the  matter  will  reoetTe  prompt  attention." 
A  note  vmut  added  at  the  bottom  ot  a  copy 
sant  to  Mra.  Maek: 

"Zr«D*:  As  I  meuttoned  to  yon,  Joyce 
Leanse  Is  the  wife  ot  Jay  Leans*  who  is  head 
o<  the  Prlca  Commlsslon'a  ottoe  of  PrU:e 
Bxoepttans  and  aosneosM  with  wtoosn  Don 
Surdoval  ( Norton  Simon  oonptroUcr  and  di- 
rector) has  been  in  oontaet." 

Mrs.  Mack  sent  the  pirof>oaal  along  to 
Harry  C.  Ailendorfer  Jr.,  a  retired  Navy 
Captain  and  dlraetor  of  the  Btoentecjiial 
Commission  executive  secretariat. 

"Capt.."  she  wrote  on  a  separate  sheet, 
"Pleas*  treat  this  with  TLC.  Norton  Slmoa 
Inc.  needs  tb*  Price  Coounlsslan^  good-will. 
Thanks.  Bren*." 

In  testimony  Aug.  1  before  a  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Suboommittee  bearing,  Mahoney  de- 
nied as  "totally  untroe  (the)  (*arge  that 
somehow  ARBC  to  tainted  with  'commercial - 
Ism.'  The  only  ARBC  program  t^tat  could  be 
considered  commercial  la  the  Bicentennial 
oommemoratlve  medals  program  that  wm 
authorized  by  the  Congress." 

Sen.  Charlee  McC.  Mathlas  (R-Md),  who 
sponaored  the  legislation  creating  the  cocn- 
mlssion  but  since  has  tiirrted  critic,  was 
surprisingly  sympathetic.  He  told  Mahoney 
that  the  Bicentennial  obairman  was  "over- 
sensitive" to  the  commercialism  cJjarge.  "I 
don't  think  ARBC  Is  subject  to  criticism  on 
that  score." 

Mathlas  was  more  critical  of  a  Commission 
requeet  that  Congress  grant  It  po'wer  to  make 
contracts  without  going  through  normal  gov- 
ernment proced\ue6  of  open  and  competitive 
bidding.  Mathlas  said  he  foresaw  "consider- 
able danger  of  conflict  of  Interest  In  a  project 
as  wide  as  this" 

Mahoney  and  Eugene  J.  Skora,  Bicenten- 
nial genera!  counsel,  assured  Mathlas  that 
similar  p'lwers  had  been  granted  other  com- 
memorative panels  In  the  paist,  and  they 
promised  that  the  authority  would  not  be 
abused. 

Commission  spokesmen  frequently  point 
out  that  only  a  handful  of  projects  have  so 
far  received  offlclal  Commission  endorsement 
carrying  with  It  permission  to  use  the  Bl- 
centennlft!  emblem.  The*e  Include  the  Denver 
Olympics,  Mt.  Rushraore,  a  Niagara  PalLs  re- 
newal program  and  a  campaign  to  eradicate 
sickle  cell  anemia. 

But  the  Commission's  pos.slble  role  as  "the 
great  endorser"  of  commercial  ventures  re- 
mains unsettled.  "I  recognize  It's  a  knotty 
problem,"  Mahoney  told  a  press  conference 
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July  20.   "PhUosophles  differ.  It's  not  settled 
vet  by  a  long  shot." 

It  is  not  surprising  that  manufacturers 
~»nt  to  link  their  products  to  a  major  com- 
memoration such  as  the  Bicentennial.  Jtord, 
for  example.  Is  selling  red-whlte-and-blue 
color-coded  cars  with  American  flag  emblems. 
Uncle  Sam  with  a  John  Wayne  voice  has 
hawked  them  over  television,  and  Ford  sug- 
gesu  that  1972  car  buyers  drive  to  PhUadel- 
phla  m  1976. 

Yet,  Mahoney  himself,  has  decried  "cheap 
commercialism"  and  "commercial  rlp-offs"  m 
connection  with  the  observance  as  demeaning 
and  undignified. 

Power  to  allow  or  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
offlclal  Bicentennial  emblem  Is  supposed  to  be 
the  Commission's  assurance  of  controlling 
quality.  But  It  Is  a  fragUe  check. 

While  offlclal  policy  In  commercializing  the 
Bicentennial  remains  uncertain,  unofficially, 
Commission  members  and  staff  have  been 
working  closely  with  big  corporations — both 
initiating  and  receiving  proposals  that  would 
capitalize  on  what  Mathlas  and  others  say 
should  be  a  p>erlod  of  sober  reflection  and  na- 
tional reassessment. 

Dr.  H.  Lynn  Carroll,  the  Commission's 
deputy  director  for  program  development, 
wrote  a  representative  of  Aero-Mayflower,  the 
trucking  firms: 

"Let  me  state  quite  candidly  that  involve- 
ment on  the  part  of  ...  a  firm  should,  from 
our  point  of  view,  be  self-serving  as  well  as 
a  manifestation  of  civic  responsibility.  It 
appears  to  me  that  we  cannot  expect  con- 
tinuing commitment  through  the  Bicenten- 
nial Era  unless  the  firm  Itself  sees  some  par- 
ticular value,  not  only  to  the  Bicentennial, 
but  to  that  firm  as  a  business  undertaking." 

That  theme — the  Bicentennial  as  good  foi 
business — appears  over  and  over  again. 

Honor  America  Day,  Inc.,  chaired  by  J.  Wll- 
lard  Marriott,  proposed  last  March  a  prime 
time  television  show  for  this  past  July  4. 
enUtled.  "Who  Stole  the  Spirit  of  '76?  " — a 
light  detective  story,  with  name  stars,  end- 
ing in  a  ghostlike  appearance  of  Uncle  Sam 
as  the  mock  villain.  A  script  of  the  show, 
which  was  not  aired,  was  sent  March  23  to 
the  Bicentennial  Commission. 

Plve  days  later,  Daniel  8.  Buser,  Blcenten* 
nlal  communications  director  and  the  major 
contact  on  a  wide  variety  of  proposals,  wrote 
a  memorandum  calling  the  show  "probably 
the  best  TV  script  submitted  since  I  have 
been  with  ARBC."  Buser  had  some  sugges- 
tions for  sponsors. 

Marriott  cotild  advertise  "the  fact  that  all 
Americans  are  welcome  In  Hot  Shoppes  and 
(show)  all  kinds  of  people  of  different  race, 
color  and  creed  Involved  In  their  commer- 
cial," Buser  said. 

Canada  Dry,  the  Norton  Simon-owned 
company,  might  also  show  "their  present 
commercial  showing  all  the  faces  of  Amer- 
ica," he  suggested. 

"What  I  am  saying  Is  that  I  dont  think 
you  can  sell  cars,  dog  food,  cat  food,  as  such," 
Buser  wrote.  "It  certainly  can  sell  all  kinds 
of  American  people  who  would  buy  dog  food, 
cat  food,  cars  and  even  a  Marriott  chain." 
(Assisting  Marriott  as  a  consultant  Is 
George  Lang,  former  vice-president  of  Mar- 
riott's Restaurant  Associates  and  chairman 
of  the  Bicentennial's  Festival  USA.  the  cele- 
bration aspect  of  the  anniversary.  "I  shy 
away  from  any  kind  of  entrepreneurs."  Lang 
wrote  a  fellow  commissioner.  But  in  a  letter 
to  Bicentennial  chairman  Mahoney  last 
Dec.  13,  Lang,  the  author  of  a  newly  pub- 
lished book.  The  Cuisine  of  Hungary,  wrote: 
Pinal  reminder:  Redbook.  McCail's  and 
Kobe  Lewis  In  connection  with  The  Ctasine 
'■'  Hungary." 

McCalls  and  Redbook  are  owned  by  Ma- 
honey's firm,  Norton  Simon.  Hobart  Lewis  is 
president  of  Reader's  Digest  and  vice-chair- 
man of  the  Bicentennial. 

The  letter  was  filed  with  a  note  penciled  in 
the  margin:  "Review — not  pressing." 


On  April  6,  Buser  wrote  Zenon  C.  R.  Han- 
sen, president  of  Mack  Trucks,  "I  would  en- 
Joy  having  the  opportunity  to  .  .  .  dlaeuM 
how  Mack  Truck  might  take  an  active  role 
in  the  Bicentennial  otiebratlon,  I  know  how 
much  you  love  this  country  and  how  much 
you  have  done  for  It.  It  la  with  that  thought 
in  mind  that  I  make  the  suggestion  that  .  .  . 
we  get  together  and  go  over  some  of  the  great 
opportunities  that  are  surfacing  through  the 
ARBC." 

Buser  added:  "My  hat  is  off  to  you  because 
every  time  we  turn  aroimd,  we  see  one  of 
those  powerful  American  Mack  Trucks  with 
their  red,  white  and  blue  sparkling  In  the 
sunshine." 

On  June  26,  Bicentennial  program  aide 
Lynn  Carroll  and  Bicentennial  design  direc- 
tor Jack  Masey  met  with  officials  of  Hall- 
mark Cards  In  Kansas  City,  Mo, 

"Your  prepaid  tickets  will  be  at  National 
TWA  counter,"  Hallmark  ofllolal  Isaac  Jon- 
athan wrote  Carroll  on  June  20. 

The  attached  agenda  said  the  purpose  of 
the  visit  waa  "to  expose  top  Bicentennial 
creative  people  to  Hallmark  and  Its  products  " 
and  "to  determine  between  now  and  1978 
what  products  we  .  .  .  would  like  to  produce 
and  promote  which  would  have  some  tie-ln 
theme  with  the  overall  American  Revolution- 
ary Bicentennial." 

Baskln-Robblns  Ice  Cream  has  also  been 
in  touch  with  Bicentennial  officials.  On  Jan. 
11.  Buser  sent  Karen  Trudnlch,  the  firm's 
manager  of  publicity  and  public  relations,  a 
list  of  suggestions:  start  a  Oreat  Americans 
Ice  Cream  series,  ruime  a  special  Ice  cream 
for  each  (the  Betey  Roes  Twirl — red,  white, 
blue;  The  Oeocge  Washington  Cherry  Tree, 
etc.) . 

After  the  Bicentennial  purks  plan  was  un- 
veiled. Buser  wrote  Miss  Trudnlch,  "People 
will  be  eating  Ice  cream  In  every  State  and 
I  am  sure  there  will  be  some  need  for  Ice 
cream  In  every  Bicentennial  Park." 

By  last  month.  Baskln-Robblns  had  moved 
into  the  Bicentennial  market,  advertising 
"America's  Bicentennial  Ice  Cream."  "Start 
Celebrating  America's  200th  Anniversary 
With  Us,"  an  advertisement  beckoned,  with 
Yankee  Doodle  Double  Pudge  Marble,  Mount 
■Vernon  Cherry  Pecan,  Valley  Porge  Rum  Ra- 
tion and  other  flavors  harking  to  America's 
revolutionary  heritage. 

L.  Q.  Balfotir  Co.  has  started  manufactur- 
ing "Offlclal  Bicentennial  Seal  Jewelry,"  uti- 
lizing the  Commission's  red-whlte-and-blue 
star-shaped  emblem  on  charms,  bracelets,  tie 
tacks,  cuff  links  and  tie  bctfs.  Balfotxr  began 
soliciting  orders  late  last  year. 

The  use  of  the  emblem  by  Balfour  has  not 
been  approved  by  the  ARBC.  "This  appears 
to  be  a  clear  violation  of  the  law."  Bicen- 
tennial state  coordinator  Charles  P.  Good- 
speed  wrote  In  a  memorandum  last  Peb.  1. 
However,  no  action  was  taken. 

Bicentennial  officials  have  had  extensive 
correspondence  with  Owens-Corning  Plber- 
glas.  which  has  produced  a  set  of  20  place 
mats  with  an  18th  century  motif.  It  is 
known  as  the  "Revolutionary  Collection"  and 
Is  said  to  reflect  the  "fascinating  colonial 
textile  folk  craft  and  needlework  heritage." 
The  product  received  a  full-page  spread  in 
the  Bicentennial  Commission's  July  news- 
letter. 

Inscribed  on  the  placemats  are  Bicen- 
tennial emblems  again  without  permission, 
according  to  a  June  16  memo  by  deputy  di- 
rector Hugh  A.  HuU,  Jr. 

Naturally  Interested  In  Unking  their  prod- 
ucts to  the  Bicentennial  theme — with  or 
without  official  endorsement — entrepreneurs 
have  informed  the  Commission  of  various 
schemes. 

Harvey  Famous  Name  Comics,  Inc.,  wants 
to  produce  a  series  of  special  American  Revo- 
lution Bicentennial  booklets,  possibly  star- 
rmg  Casper  the  Friendly  Ohoet  in  "Red, 
White  and  BOO." 


Meyer  Jacoby  tt  Son,  Inc.,  of  New  York, 
wants  to  form  a  "1076  Amarlcan  Bicentennial 
Wig  &  Hairgoods  Corporation." 

Communications  Resources,  Inc.,  of  Costa 
Mesa,  Calif.,  has  a  plan  for  a  major  company 
to  sponsor  a  three-year  "Spirit  of  America" 
program  at  100  major  regional  shopping  cen- 
ters. The  program  Includes  Braverman  Pro- 
duction's lilstory  of  the  United  States  in 
three  minutes  and  the  collecting  of  over  seven 
million  signatures  on  "the  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance honor  scroll — a  giant  roll  of  paper" 

Leo  Morrison,  a  New  York  promoter,  sug- 
gesM  a  $100-a-tlcket  ball  early  in  1976  at 
Washington's  Mayflower  Hotel — and  In  "every 
key  city  at  various  times  to  create  Interest 
and  raise   funds  lor  their  local   functions." 

The  guests  would  drees  In  18th  century 
costumes.  "I  can  arrange  to  sectire  old 
coaches  .  .  .  owned  by  friends  of  mine,"  Mor- 
rison promises,  "to  bring  the  guests  to  the 
ballroom.  This  would  be  very  colorful  for  the 
press  and  TV.  It  would  give  a  little  punch  to 
our  anniversary  In  1976." 

Or,  Instead  of  punch,  Bicentennial  cele- 
brants might  like  some  tea — furnished  by 
Thomas  J.  Upton,  Inc. 

Alfred  Stem  is  a  consultant  to  Llpton  tea 
and  also  to  the  Bicentennial  Commission. 
According  to  a  memorandum  on  a  June  2 
Commission  field  coordination  meeting,  "This 
man  la  a  controversial  figure  In  some  circles 
and  shotild  be  cautioned  against  conflicts  of 
Interests." 

Last  January.  Stem  prepared  a  proposal 
for  Llpton  to  commemorate  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  on  Dec.  16,  1973. 

Stern  rejected  the  obvious,  a  re-enactment 
of  the  event,  as  "corny"  and  "contributing 
to  harbor  pollution."  Instead,  he  proposed 
that  Llpton  sponsor,  within  a  tight  »32,687 
budget,  a  "gala  high  tea  party  and  recep- 
tion" for  200  "bluebook"  guests  at  Boston  s 
historic  Faneuil  Hall. 

Such  a  "poeh  establishment  affair,"  Stern 
noted,  would  exclude  "the  average  man  which 
thematlcally  was  not  the  essence  of  the 
Revolution  and  lu  Bicentennial." 

To  soften  criticism,  Stern  suggested  that 
Llpton  contribute  an  unspecified  amount  to 
restore  a  waterfront  park  {"any  such  con- 
tribution should  result  in  a  permanent  iden- 
tifying plaque")  and  give  $1,973  each  to  the 
Massachusetts  Revolutionary  War  Bicenten- 
nial Commission  and  the  Massachusetts  His- 
torical Society. 

"While  TJL's  underwriting  sponsorship 
.  .  .  must  eschew  direct  commercial  and  or 
merchandising  exploitation,"  Stem  wrote, 
"there's  little  doubt  that  effective  Identifica- 
tion will  enheance  TJL's  institutional,  com- 
munity and  marketing  (English  Blend  Tea) 
programs  .  . 

Stem  has  a  few  things  to  say  about  the 
Bicentennial  Commission,  too.  He  says  it 
hasn't  accomplished  very  much  on  Its  own 
and  probably  won't.  "Hie  likely  role  of  the 
ARBC  will  be  that  of  the  great  endorser'  of 
projects  originated  and  Implemented  by  oth- 
ers and  this  may  well  apply  to  the  Tea  Party 
Project." 

As  paid  Bicentennial  Commission  consul- 
tant. Stern  is  In  a  poeitlon  to  work  for  en- 
dorsements. 

•  One  of  the  sectors  of  American  life  that 
presents  a  major  challenge  for  me.  as  well  as 
the  Commission,"  David  J.  Mahoney  wrote 
last  March.  In  a  letter  soliciting  more  corpo- 
rate Involvement  In  Bicentennial  plans,  "Is 
Eirouslng  Interest  in.  and  developing  the  po- 
tential of  the  Bicentennial  for  the  business 
commimlty  of  America." 

From  the  record  of  business  Involvement 
to  date  in  the  nation's  Bicentennial,  that 
would  seem  to  be  the  least  of  Mahoney's  wor- 
ries. As  Richard  F.  Pourade  of  the  Copley 
newspapers  and  the  Bicentennial  Commu- 
nications Committee  noted  last  month  In  a 
letter  to  commission  deputy  director  Hugh 
A.  Hall.  Jr..  Commercially,  anyway,  the 
Bicentennial   seems  to   ibe)    moving  along  " 
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Bxc«i«T«»fKiAL  BtnMWT  Bnx  Withdrawn 
(By  Kugen«  L.  Meyer  and  Stephen  Green) 
A  bUl  tbat  would  authorize  a  new  »6.7 
million  budget  for  the  American  Revolution 
Blce&t«nniai  Commission  waa  suddenly  with- 
drawn from  consideration  on  the  House  floor 
yesterday  following  dUcIoeures  of  the  appar- 
ent use  of  the  Bicentennial  for  political  pur- 
poses. 

Bep.  EmADUel  CeUer  (I>-N.Y.),  chairman 
of  the  Houae  Judiciary  Committee,  who  re- 
quested that  the  bill  be  withdrawn,  imme- 
diately ordered  a  fuU-scale  Inveatlgatlon  of 
the  activities  of  the  Commission. 

"The  Commission  has  spent  a  lot  of  money 
with  no  concrete  results,  except  for  certain 
favora  to  certain  Individuals,  Including  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  Senate."  he  said. 

Cellar,  whoee  committee  Is  responsible  for 
the  bin,  said  he  decided  to  withdraw  the  mea- 
sure after  an  article  In  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post  about  pollUcal  actlvlUes  Involv- 
ing the  Commission. 

Celler  said  the  Investigation  will  be  under- 
taken by  a  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
beaded  by  Rep.  Harold  D.  Donohue  ( D-Mass) . 
"I'm  not  sure  what  we're  going  to  Investi- 
gate yet."  said  Donohue.  "I  haven't  read  the 
article  yet.  and  111  have  to  Ulk  about  it  with 
Chairman  Celler." 

Rep.  Fred  Schwengel  (H-Iowa) ,  a  persis- 
tent critic  of  the  Bicentennial  Commission, 
charged  that  the  House  leadership  withdrew 
the  bill  because  It  feared  the  disclosures 
would  lead  to  Its  resounding  defeat  on  the 
floor. 

However,  a  spokesman  for  Speaker  of  the 
House  Carl  Albert  (D-Okla.)  said  the  meas- 
ure, passed  by  the  Senate  last  week,  was 
withdrawn,  only  because  of  Celler's  request, 
mlnutea  before  debate  waa  to  have  begun. 
The  Post  article  waa  the  first  of  three  writ- 
ten after  an  examination  of  private  Com- 
mission documents.  Those  documents  indi- 
cated that  mxon  offldala  had  sought  to  use 
th«  Bicentennial  to  aid  Republican  election 
efTort.  It  also  reported  that  the  Commission 
had  hired  a  relative  of  one  House  member, 
provided  two  jobs  for  aides  of  Sen.  Edward  R. 
Brooke  (R-Maas.) .  and  done  special  favors 
for  other  congressmen. 

Cetler  said  he  expected  the  Investigation 
to  be  completed  in  September.  "TTien.  my 
committee  wm  decide  what  to  do  with  the 
bin  •• 

The  Bicentennial  Commission  has  been 
operating  at  last  year's  budget  level  under 
a  continuing  resolution  which  expiree  Fri- 
day. Congress  is  expected  to  act  before  It  re- 
cesses Friday  on  a  conttaulng  appropriations 
resolution  that  would  permit  the  Commis- 
sion and  other  federal  agencies  to  continue 
spending  at  present  levels. 

Before  the  bill  waa  withdrawn.  Schwengel 
had  been  prepared  to  offer  an  amendment 
that  would  hare  the  CommHrSon  select  Its 
own  <dialrman  and  vice-chairman,  who  are 
now  appointed  by  the  President.  "The  Com- 
mission has  been  stymied  by  Ineffective  lead- 
ership which  tt  had  no  voice  In  choosing.  " 
Schwengel  said. 

Schwengel  called  for  the  resignation  of 
Bicentennial  Chairman  David  J.  Mahoney. 
"In  my  book,  Mahoneys  got  to  go,'*  he  said 
In  a  telephone  can  to  The  Post. 

In  a  related  development  yesterday.  Dr. 
J.  Max  Bond,  who  was  termed  a  "staunch 
Republican"  and  recommended  by  White 
House  Conununlcatlons  director  Herbert  Q. 
Klein  for  a  partisan  role  In  the  Bicentennial, 
said  he  Is  a  registered  Democrat  who  plans 
to  work  for  the  election  of  Democratic  presi- 
dential candidate  George  S.  McGovem. 

Bond  further  charged  that  the  Bicentennial 
Commission  Is  not  Involving  blacks  in  the 
commemoration.  He  cited  his  appointment 
to  a  special  advisory  panel  to  Bicentennial 
Chalnnaa  David  J.  Mahoney  which  has  never 
met. 

Klein,  In  a  Jan.  8  letter  to  Mahoney.  de- 
scrlbMl  Bond  as  an  educator  and  "as  pro- 
Republican  aa  his  nephew.  Georgia  legislator 


Julian  Bond.  1«  pro-Democrat.  (He)  has 
outlined  a  Bicentennial  plan  he  beUevea 
would  help  blacks  better  understand  and  re- 
late to  the  Republican  Party." 

Bond  acknowledged  thai  he  bad  submitted 
such  a  plan,  but  not  becau-se  he  was  pro- 
Republican.  "I  believe  blacks  have  u>  be  in- 
volved" in  both  parllee,  he  said.  I  was  try- 
ing to  get  blacks  involved  m  the  Blcenten- 
uial." 

Bond,  69.  said  his  father  was  a  ReptibUcan 
and  he  himself  once  voted  for  President 
KkseiUiower.  "But  I'm  a  registered  Democrat 
who  worked  lo  elect  Hubert  Humphrey,  and 
am  about  to  give  up  everythlnt:  to  elect 
McGovern.  ■  he  said. 

On  Klein's  letter  to  Mahoney.  Bond  said. 
"I  don't  thmk  they  did  their  homework  on 
me. 

"I've  never  been  lo  a  (bicentennial)  meet- 
ing." he  continued.  "They  said  you  re  a  mem- 
ber of  some  panel.  But  I  never  got  any  notice 
of  a  meeting.  I  expected  that  because  I  felt 
It  would  be  a  political  thing  "  Dr.  Bond  was 
appointed  to  the  panel  on  May  19. 

Also  yesterday.  Rep.  Julia  B.  Hansen  (D- 
Waah.)  denied  that  she  had  acted  ou  behalf 
of  her  son.  David,  to  get  him  hla  present 
$8,063  job  as  special  aasistant  to  the  Bicen- 
tennial heritage   commlnee. 

"I  have  warned  him  over  ivnd  over  again.  " 
she  said,  "never  to  take  a  Job  in  Washing- 
ton. DX;.  because  you're  cruel  fled.  You  can 
never  have  any  freedom  here.  He  '^aa  aalced 
to  come  o\eT  from  the  Interior  Department. 
I  have  never  aaked  for  a  Job  for  hun.  ' 

The  Post  article  reported  a  letter  Mrs.  Han- 
sen wrote  to  Bicentennial  Chairman  Maho- 
ney about  the  Bicentennial  and  saying  she 
would  like  her  son  to  meet  him. 

Datrrufo  ths  Spnirr  or  "76 

(By  Eugene  L.  Meyer) 
"Our  btirgeoulng  Bicentennial  eflorts  would 
have  pleased  John  Adama."  the  lead  article 
In  the  July  Readers  Digest  declared  aa  It 
described  plana  for  what  it  said  "may  be  the 
biggest,  b^t  and  most  leatUe  party  the 
world  has  ever  seea.  ' 

John  Adama  might  have  approved  of  the 
"featlve  party"  being  staged  by  the  Ameri- 
can Revolutlou  Bicentennial  Coaunki>slon,  but 
manv  historians  don  t. 

Oiie  of  them.  Robert  K.  Webb  uf  the 
American  Historical  Asaoctatlou.  said  yester- 
day tbexe  are  a  few  stgna  that  the  conunls- 
slon  may  change  but  that  "almost  everything 
that  has  happened  so  far  has  not  been  intel- 
lectually respectable." 

Webb,  as  acting  executive  secretary  of  the 
Association,  testified  two  weeks  ago  before 
a  Senate  subcommittee  th*t  "many  histo- 
rians I  know  wish  that  the  yeaxs  1975  and 
1976  could  be  made  somehow  to  go  away,  to 
spare  us  the  meaningless  rituals  and  rhetoric 
and  one  after  another  display  of  irrelevancy. 
"A&  a  nation  we  are  old  enough  that  fun 
and  games  alone  should  not  suffice  to  make 
a  birthday."  he  said,  and  he  asked  that  some 
regard  be  given  to  "Lutellectual  content  be- 
yond the  most  simple  minded  myth." 

Examination  of  coufldentlal  bicentennial 
commission  papers  .shows  a  repeated  concern 
for  promoting  ftjn  and  games,  and  an  ap- 
parent attempt  to  avoid  what  most  histo- 
rians would  consider  "intellectual  content." 
The  papers  were  given  to  The  Post  by 
Jeremy  Rtfkm.  national  ooordtnator  of  the 
People's  Bicentennial  CommUslon,  a  counter 
group  ipons<'ring  alternative  commemorative 
programs,  and  Erwin  Knoil,  Washington  edi- 
tor of  the  Progressive  magay.ine 

Among  the  documents  are  two  that  de- 
scribe plans  to  promote  the  Reader's  Digest 
July  article,  which  apparently  was  part  of  an 
unpubllcizecl  "Bicentennial  awareness"  pro- 
gram to  sell  the  American  people  on  a 
co:.imemoratlon  Invoking  old-fashioned 
patriotism. 

The  article,  entitled,  "Ring  Otit.  Liberty 
Bell.  "  was  written  by  Robert  O'Brien,  a  senior 
editor  of  Reader's  Digest.  Although  not  Iden- 


tlfked  as  such  In  the  piece.  O'Srleo  aJao  U  a 
member  of  the  Bicentennial  Coounualcatlona 
Cornmittee.  Hobart  D.  Lewis,  president  ot 
Reader's  Digest,  la  vice  cbalrxnan  of  the  Bl- 
centennlaL 

On  June  7.  before  publication  of  0'Brlen"s 
Reader's  Digest  article.  Bicentennial  deputy 
director  Hugh  A.  Hail  Jr.  lunched  at  New 
Yelk's  Press  Box  Restaurant  with  O'Brien  and 
Charles  Pmtchxnan.  tb«  magazine's  public 
relations  man.  to  discuss  promoting  the 
piece.  .According  to  Ptntchman's  memo  of  the 
meeting : 

"Small  to-wn  papers  will  receive  proposed 
editorial  prepared  by  Industrial  news  review, 
editorial  service  used  by  RD." 

O'Brien  "wlil  ask  Hobart  Lewis  about  send- 
ing personalized  letters  (with  complete  ad- 
vance copies  of  July  issues,  if  available)  to 
selected  White  House  stall  members,  and  also 
to  Prank  Shakespeare."  director  of  the  United 
States  Information  Agency. 

"RD  will  send  advance  copies  of  vtlcles  to 
all  members  of  Congress,  with  coveting  note 
that  will  mclude  sruggestlon  that  Congress- 
man may  want  to  quote  from  article  if  he  13 
making  a  July  4th  speech. 

'  HH  (Hugh  BmH)  Will  see  that  artlcls  :s 
re.ul  into  Congressional  Recced  by  frlendlv 
Caiigreaaman.  hopefully  accompanied  by  some 
p..iitnanl  praise  for  RD  and  RCB." 

A  few  months  before,  in  confidential  meni- 
urandiun  to  Jack  LeV'aut.  who  was  then  Bi- 
centennial director.  Hall  spelled  out  the 
"ccinmunlcationa  effort  under-way  (soft- 
sell)  ...  to  substantially  increase  Bicen- 
tennial awareneas." 

According  to  the  memo,  the  commusica- 
tiona  staS  had  been  In  touch  with  Rlngllng 
Brothera.  Bamum  and  Bailey,  the  Mlas  Asier- 
Ica  Contest,  the  American  Junior  Miss 
P-o;ram.  the  Orange  Bowl  Parade,  the 
Tournament  of  Roses  In  Pasadena.  Flortsus 
Traiu>world  Delivery,  McDoiialds  and  others. 
Missing  were  any  events  of  a  noncommercial 
nature  of  specific  importai'.ce  to  Uack^, 
youth,  women.  American  Indiana  and  other 
groups  who  have  complained  of  being  leii 
out  uf  the  Bicentennial. 

In  an  added  note  to  Daniel  S.  Buaer.  Bi- 
centennial communications  chief.  Hall  said 
without  providing  an  explanation.  "I  suggeft 
we  keep  this  information  carefully  guarded. 
or.  aa  you  know,  we  will  blow  the  whole 
ball  game.  " 

.\s  David  J.  Mahoney.  president  of  Norton 
Simon  and  chalnnan  of  th»  Bicentennial, 
defined  the  commission's  role  to  a  Senate 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  earlier  this  month 
"The  Commission  Is  not  an  action  agency  to 
carry  out  projects  of  ecological  Improve- 
ments. The  Commission  !s  not  an  agency  to 
find  a  cure  for  can-:er  or  heart  ailments. 
The  Commission  is  not  an  agency  for  social 
action,   civil   rights   or  public  welfare. 

"The  Commission's  primary  ftmctlon  as  de- 
termined by  the  Congress.  Is  to  encourage 
and  coordinate  the  Individual  efforts  of 
states,  communities,  patriotic  and  service  or- 
ganizations, historians  and  others  . .  ." 

James  S.  CTopley.  head  of  Copley  Newspa- 
pers and  chairman  of  the  Bicentennial  com- 
mtmlcatlons  committee,  cautioned  Maho- 
ney last  fall.  "I  dont  think  that  the  Oom- 
mlsslon  will  be  able  to  listen  to  all  groups 
who  want  to  appear  before  It.  We  could 
become  a  sounding  board  for  a  debate  which 
could  range  far  beyond  our  oommltment." 
The  IWa  Act  of  Congress  creating  the 
Commission  said  Its  mission  was  to  plan, 
encourage,  develop  and  coordinate  the  com- 
memorative rTTograms,  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  Ideals  of  the  American  RevtrfntJon. 

Not  everyone  agrees  with  the  Mahoney- 
Copley  mterpretatltm  of  the  Commission's 
mandate. 

The  Commission's  youth  task  force,  con- 
vened last  year  by  John  D.  RockefeUer  lu 
at  Mahoney'3  request,  quit  last  February 
in  protest  of  what  it  called  the  panel's 
"sterile,  commercial  exploltatton"  of  the  Bi- 
centennial. 

"Your  Commission   represents  no  one  la 
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this  ooontry."  ths  tMk  fore*  charged.  "It 
la  oompoMd  like  tb*  exclusive  social  club 
that  It  I*  of  the  «tiito  and  the  middle-aged 
from  tha  wwlda  <A  business,  goveraiawt  and 
the  prof— tons." 

Then,  turning  to  what  It  aaw  aa  the  (Com- 
mission's dominant  BVsentennlal  theme,  the 
eroup  said.  "Awe  and  honor  do  not  feed  the 
hungry,  erase  racial  prejudice,  save  our  cltlea. 
clean  our  earth  or  keep  our  armies  out  of 
yni  ...  We  feel  that  the  only  meaningful 
way  to  celebrate  the  two  hundredth  year  of 
our  nation  U  finally  to  achieve,  not  com- 
merclaUy  exploit,  th«  original  goals  of  the 
American  Revolution." 

The  hlatortans.  llks  Dr.  Webb  of  the  Amer- 
ican Hlstorlc»l  Association,  also  view  the 
pi«8ent  Bicentennial  Commission's  direction 
with  alarm.  Btrt  they  see  a  glimmer  of  hope 
la  the  appointment  early  this  year  o«  Dr. 
Richard  P.  McOorralck,  Rutgers  University 
htstory  professor. 

MeOormlck  was  largely  responsible,  the 
historians  say,  for  the  endorsement  by  the 
Bicentennial  Commission  this  May  of  a  his- 
toric records  preservation  program.  A  bill  to 
create  and  fund  a  National  Historic  Records 
Commission  Is  expected  to  be  Introduced  In 
Congress  soon. 

Publicly,  the  Commission  has  avoided  tak- 
ing positions — lllwral  or  conservative — on  al- 
most everything.  It  also  has  avoided  visible 
involvement  with  corporations  who  "want  to 
link  their  products  to  the  Bicentennial.  Ma- 
honey has  decried  such  "cheap  commercial- 
ism." And,  under  pressure  from  Congress, 
the  Commission's  membership  has  been  In- 
creased and  broadened  to  encompass  more 
minority  groups. 

But  the  doctnnents  Indicate  that  the  full 
49-member  Conlmlsslon.  which  meets  quar- 
terly, has  llttW  Impact  on  the  setting  of 
policy  or  the  tone  of  the  emerging  Bicenten- 
nial. They  Illustrate  Instead  that  such  mat- 
ters are  largely  decided  by  a  handful  of  staff, 
"White  House  aides  and  the  Commission's 
executive  conamlttee. 

On  July  17.  for  example,  "White  House  aide 
Leonard  Garment  wrote  Chairman  Mahoney 
of  a  proposal  for  a  Freedoms  Study  (Center, 
to  be  located  In  Indiana.  One  of  the  chief 
sponaors  Is  Indianapolis  Republican  Mayor 
Richard  G.  Lugar. 

Ltigar  la  scheduled  to  be  one  of  the  key- 
note speakers  at  next  weeks'  Republican 
National  Convention  In  Miami  Beach. 

"We  have  a  very  friendly  relationship  with 
Mayor  Lugar,"  Oarmant  informed  Mahoney. 
but  requesting  more  infomiatlou.  "Please 
have  someone  maJce  a  friendly  and  prompt 
call  and  evaluate  thla  on  Ita  merlta  .  .  .  Then 
let  me  know  your  concltislon."  Garment 
wrote. 

The  PreedooM  Study  Center,  according  to 
the  proposal,  would  "provide  a  form  for  the 
trtie  meaning  of  the  American  Revolution." 
the  foundation  for  which  is  a  so-called 
"Declaration  of  Nationalism"  that  says  m 
part: 

"We  mean  to  defend  the  citadel;  we  mean 
to  make  America  tbs  center  of  the  ultimate 
resistance  to  the  evil  which  Is  devastating 
the  world:  more  than  that,  more  thBm  the 
center  of  resistance,  we  mean  to  make  Her 
the  center  of  resurrection,  the  source  of  the 
energies  by  which  men  who  believe  as  we 
do  may  be  liberated,  and  the  lands  that  are 
subjugated  be  redeemed,  and  the  world  we 
live  m  lie  purified  and  pacified  and  made 
free  once  more." 

Another  proposal  went  to  Mahoney  on 
Jtily  34  from  Natalie  Wales  Hamilton,  presi- 
dent of  a  group  called  The  Committee  to 
Unite  America,  Inc. — "For  America." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  Introduced  herself  as  "a 
friend"  of  DeWltt  Wallace,  founder  and  co- 
ohairman  of  ReMler's  Digest.  "Herb  Klein  at 
the  White  House  will  also  be  glad  to  tell 
you,  I  am  sure,  of  their  interest  In  the  work 
of  this  organization."  Klein,  White  House 
ctwrnnvmlcatlons  chief.  Is  also  on  the  Bl- 
oentenlal  oommunlcatlons  conunlttee. 

The  purpose  of  "For  America,"  according 


to  Its  literature,  la  to  create  a  "natlon'wlde 
network  of  patriotic  units  ...  to  aarve  as 
the  rallying  point  and  ol««nnghouae  in  each 
community  for  responsible  and  dedicated 
patriotlam." 

Among  Its  programs:  "Publlctae  the  fact 
that  the  United  States,  now  the  target  of 
vicious  smaar  /'tmpaigTi«  la  the  world's 
greatest  moral  power  and  bastion  of  free- 
dom," and  "recognize  the  relentless  danger  of 
International  communism." 

Mrs.  Hamilton  described  "For  America"  aa 
a  program  "In  connection  with  the  Bicen- 
tennial" and  ask  to  meet  with  Mahoney  here 
on  Aug.  3.  Mahoney  cotUd  not  see  her  that 
day;  instead,  she  met  with  Harry  A.  Allen- 
dorfer,  director  of  the  Bicentennial  executive 
secretariat.  AUendorfer,  a  retired  Navy  cap- 
tain, was  said  by  a  (Commlaslon  source  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  the  program.  No  action 
on  it  has  been  taken  yet. 

Bicentennial  staff  members  also  screen 
films  and  television  shows  with  tha  Bicen- 
tennial In  mind. 

On  June  23,  1871,  F.  Duke  Zeller,  Bicen- 
tennial news  bureau  chief,  wrote  a  memo- 
randum on  "Continental  Congress  of  "76,"  a 
television  show  aired  by  KNBC  In  Los  Angeles. 
Zeller,  formar  press  secretary  to  former  Sen. 
George  Mtirphy  (R-Callf.),  had  not  seen 
the  show  but  had  talked  to  someone  who  had. 

"The  politics  of  the  show  were  daflnltely 
left  of  center,"  he  wrote  In  a  mamo.  "Dla- 
cussions  between  Franklin  and  Jefferson  were 
used  to  back  up  the  idea  that  the  Consti- 
tution was  a  very  temporary,  expedient  doc- 
ument and  meant  to  be  changed  (an  obvious 
lot  of  propagaioda) ." 

According  to  the  mamo,  the  show  Included 
"such  non-germane  subjects"  aa  the  war. 
the  dlMlltlon  of  the  electoral  college  and 
the  Berkeley  City  Council. 

Last  November,  Bicentennial  staffer  Cathy 
Parrell  dashed  off  a  memorandum  on  a  pro- 
posed Joint  Herltage-Communicatlcxia  panel. 
She  opposed  It,  arguing  inst^eafl  that  all  his- 
torical fl'm«  should  go  through  the  com- 
munications committee  hea<led  by  publisher 
Jamas  S.  Copley. 

Miss  Parrell  also  rejected  for  Inclusion  on 
the  proposed  panel  Michael  Wadlelgh.  pro- 
ducer of  "Woodstock"  and  another  unre- 
leaaed  film  on  the  life  of  George  Washington, 
which  he  had  been  trying  to  sell  to  the  Com- 
mission. 

"I  feel  we  might  aa  well  be  realistic"  she 
wrote,  "and  see  that  his  'all  hung  up  on  the 
subject  of  ""^n^E  soclal-and-poUtlcal  com- 
mentary fiiiT«,  to  try  and  change  people's 
values'  would  be  controversial  for  Commis- 
sion endorsement." 

Such  proposals  to  the  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission and  the  Commission's  response  are 
often  closely  gviarded  secrets,  the  documents 
Indicate. 

Many  of  the  Bicentennial  papers  made 
available  to  The  Post  bear  such  labels  as 
"confidential,"  "extremely  confidential"  and 
"eyes  only." 

Until  May,  even  tha  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion meetings  were  held  In  secret,  with  no 
press  coverage  allowed.  Even  many  of  the 
Commissioners  were  left  in  the  dark. 

After  a  proposal  to  build  50  Bicentennial 
state  ptarks  was  put  to  the  ftUI  Commission 
and  the  public  last  February,  with  the  Bicen- 
tennial's implied  endorsement,  several  Com- 
missioners complained  that  they  were  neither 
briefed  nor  consulted  beforehand. 

"To  have  a  proposal  of  such  magnitude 
sprung  on  us  In  such  a  manner  waa  demean- 
ing,"  Rutgers  University  historian  Richard  P. 
Mccormick  wrote  Mahoney.  "How  could  we 
be  expected  to  exercise  responsible  Judgment 
under  such  clrcumstancaa?  .  .  .  We  must  be 
aware  that  our  daclalon- making  process  is 
not  operating  weU.  In  our  full  meetings,  we 
listen  to  many  presentations,'  engage  in  in- 
conclusive dJscusslona,  rarely  adopt  reaolu- 
ttona  on  major  policy  Issues.  Wa  do  not  re- 
ceive detailed  financial  reports  .      . 

"W»  are  aware  that  there  la  an  Executive 


Committee,  but  w«  never  receive  mlnntee  of 
tha  meetU]^  of  that  Committee,  and  the 
nporta  of  lU  actlooa  at  the  f  uU  Ooauntaslon 
meetings  arc  desultory  .  . 

ComplalxMd  Bep.  Lawrence  Q.  wmiams 
(R-Pa).  rfv^^h*!-  oonamlaslftner,  at  aen*te 
hearings  this  month: 

'"With  the  Executive  Committee  meklng 
the  decisions,  the  role  of  the  Commlaaton  la 
a  moat  minor  one  .  .  .  Tb*  Anerlcaa  people. 
oomprtaed  of  minority  groups,  etfanlp  groups. 
Immigrants,  women,  the  people  who  make  up 
and  have  belped  form  tbaee  United  Statea 
have  very  little  to  do  with  the  declslona  made 
by  the  Executive  Committee  .  .  . 

"When  you  atteoipt  to  obtain  information 
about  a  particular  Item  from  the  ^propriate 
people  at  tha  ABBC.  It  taJces  days  for  them 
to  get  the  information  to  you,  and  you  are 
always  referred  to  the  Director  to  verify  the 
Information.  Thla  totalitarian  effort  haa  to 
stop." 

And  back  in  March.  Tuakegea  Inatltute 
president  Luther  H.  Foster,  then  the  only 
black  public  member  of  the  Commlaalon. 
wrote  Mahoney  that  he  waa  troubled  by  the 
"elitism"  ot  the  Bicentennial. 

"Occasionally,  I  am  encouraged  by  sporadic 
efforts  to  reach  young  people  or  listen  to 
minority  groups  "sound  off'  on  their  views  of 
.\RBC  posslbUltlea,  •  he  wrote.  "These  seem 
to  end  up  more  as  gestures  than  as  genu- 
ine ..  . 

"Recently,  I  suggested  names  of  flre  able 
black  professionals  In  the  communications 
field  ...  I  now  find  that  these  persons  were 
Invited  to  serve  on  a  Minority  Advisory  Com- 
mittee to  the  main  Oomm'unlcatlons  Panel. 
I  had  no  idea  these  persons  "would  be  rele- 
gated to  this  .  .  .  statys 

"Trom  what  I  see  and  hear  at  ARBO  meet- 
ings, I  do  not  feel  that  this  situation  Is 
likely  to  change — even  when  the  Oomunis- 
slon  Is  enlarged  ...  I  dont  -want  t»  seem  a 
•prophet  of  doom,'  but  unless  there  are 
nuijor  changes  In  emphasis,  more  fluAnclal 
support,  and  a  "wider  sense  of  Involvement 
by  citizens,  I  believe  the  1»76  acttvltlee  will 
be  deleterlotis  rather  than  beneficial  " 

The  People's  Bicentennial  Oommlsslon  Is  a 
shoestring  operation  self -described  as  part 
of  the  "Red-Whlte-and-Blue  Left"  and  de- 
scribed, in  a  letter  by  publlaher  Copley  to 
Chairman  Mahoney.  as  "our  enemy."  Lest 
spring,  It  tried  to  pry  open  the  Bicentennial. 
The  lever  It  was  attempting  to  tise  was  the 
Freedom  of  Inf  ormatlOD  Act. 

The  People  >»  Bicentennial  request  to  see 
transcripts  of  Oommlsslon,  Executive  Oora- 
mlttee  and  Oomminilcattons  Oommlttce 
meetings  precipitated  an  Internal  crisis  at 
the  Bicentennial  offices. 

On  March  31,  Et:igene  J.  Skora.  Bicenten- 
nial general  cotinsel.  recommended  in  a 
memorandum  that  "the  seven  transcripts  be 
reviewed  to  Isolate  questionable  material — 
I.e..  that  which  could  be  embarrassing  or 
that  which  comes  within  any  exemptions 
of  the  Act." 

White  House  aide  Garment  was  consulted. 
On  April  3.  he  wrote  the  Bfcentennial  direc- 
tor, "Hold  bock  as  little  aa  possible,  con- 
sistent only  "With  advice  from  the  respon- 
sible officials  In  the  Department  of  Justice. 

'Tn  the  future,"  Garment  said.  "If  you 
and  Dave  (Mahoney)  are  concerned  about 
the  prtvUoge  of  OommlSBlon  meetings,  you 
may  want  to  operate  without  tranecrlpU; 
they  nMiy  be  ooovaodent  to  the  staff  but  they 
are  an  invitation  to  the  Invasion  of  that 
privilege." 

Eventually,  certain  portions  of  the  re- 
quested transcripts  were  made  available  to 
the  People's  Commission,  while  others  were 
not. 

The  proWem  of  the  democratic  process  In- 
side the  Commission  has  been  a  difficult  one 
for  Bicentennial  leadership. 

Jack  I.  Levant,  an  old  friend  and  bualneaa 
Bsaoclate  of  Ob&lnnMi  Mahnoey,  resigned  his 
post  aa  a  Bicentennial  dlreoOor  os\  July  81. 
He  explained  the  problem  In  an  "eyea  only— 
oonfidential"  letter  to  Mahoney  last  Jan.  SB. 
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OMoriblng  hliDMlf  ••  "disturbed  all  evv- 
nlng,"  l<»V»nt  s*t  down  to  write  at  3  a.m. 
fOa  immediate  concern  waa  a  proposed  White 
HouM  Bloantennlal  task  force,  which  he  bv9 
•a  a  ttmat  to  the  Oommlaalon's  authority. 
He  alao  had  some  general  though te : 

•■for  the  ABBC  to  be  the  success  It  can 
require*  that  It  must  be  a  one-man  show — 
the  Director  must  have  full  and  complete 
authority  with  the  full  sanction  of  the 
President.  Then  and  only  then  wUl  his  staff, 
aides  and  thoe*  below  click  heels  and  see 
that  his  (the  President's)  wishes  are  car- 
ried out. 

"The  present  Commission  structure  must 
be  dafanged.  It  should  be  only  an  advising  or 
consulting  group.  They  contribute  nothing 
constructive  except  use  up  time,  chairs,  food, 
booise  and  expenses  for  traveling." 

The  Bicentennial  LeVant  wrote,  offers 
"the  greatest  opportunity  Nixon,  the  Party 
and  the  government  has  as  a  beacon  of  light 
for  reunification  and  light  within  the  na- 
tion and  with  the  world." 

When  Levant  resigned,  Mahoney  described 
the  man  ho  had  personaUy  selected  to  run 
the  Commission  as  a  "scapegoat"  who  had 
the  right  Ideas  but  wouldn't  be  pushed 
around. 

O'BKIXM    DKPI-ORKS    BICBNTINNIAI,    ABTJSia 

Lawrence  O'Brien,  national  campaign 
chairman  of  the  McOovern  for  President 
Committee,  issued  a  statement  yesterday 
•■deploring"  political  and  commercial  uses  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial. 

"The  continuing  revelations  about  the 
commercial  and  political  uses  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bicentennial  by  the  NUon  administra- 
tion are  a  source  of  deep  distress  to  American 
citizens  of  all  persuasions,"  O'Brien  said. 

"Speaking  as  an  American  citizen,  I  can 
only  deplore  these  developments  and  I 
strongly  urge  President  Nixon,  personally,  to 
set  the  matter  right  without  further  delay. " 

Also  yesterday.  Sen.  Charles  McC.  Mathias 
(R-Md.)  objected  to  being  described  in  yes- 
terday's editions  of  the  Washington  Post  as 
"surprisingly  sympathetic"  to  the  commis- 
sion chairman  on  charges  that  the  Bicen- 
tennial is  tainted  with  commerolallam. 

Mathias  was  quoted  as  saying  that  Bicen- 
tennial chairman  David  J.  Mahoney  was 
"oversensitive"  to  a  charge  of  commercial- 
ism. The  senator,  who  has  been  critical  of 
the  commission,  pointed  out  that  his  re- 
marks referred  only  to  one  aspect  of  the  Bi- 
centennial program.  He  said  he  was  reeerv- 
ing  comment  on  the  commission  at  large 
pending  an  investigation  being  made  at  his 
request  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 


THE    AMERICAN    REVOLUTION    BI- 
CENTENNIAL   CELEBRATION 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricord  a  statement  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
fMr.  Hahris)  and  several  insertionfl  deal- 
ing with  the  bicentennial  celebration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Statxioent  bt  Sxmatos  Harris 
bicentknniai,  dssionkd  to  bx  crlkbaation  of, 

BT.    AND   roa   THB   RICH    AND    WIAI.THT 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  America  and 
this  Congress  have  finally  been  exposed  to 
some  of  the  plans  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission — a  ballyhoo  to 
congratulate  the  status  quo,  promote  corpo- 
rate rip-off  of  the  consumer,  and  further 
tighten  the  corporate  and  wealthy  hold  in 
.America. 

The  WaaMngton  Post  has  lifted  the  cloak 
of  secrecy  which  has  been  surrounding  the 
plans  of  the  ARBC.  Published  concurrenUy 
with  the  Po*t's  series  of  articles  is  another 
account,  by  the  Progressive  Magazine,  of  the 
ARBC's  exploitation  of  the  200th  anniversary 


celebration.  Both  of  these  publications  are  to 
be  commended  for  bringing  the  outrageo\is 
conduct  of  the  ARBC  to  the  attention  of  the 
piibllc. 

What  I  have  read  in  these  past  three  days 
Is  appalling ! 

As  we  approached  the  bicentennial  era.  It 
was  Justifiably  expected  that  the  American 
government  would  begin  planning  to  cele- 
brate this  country's  anniversary.  With  the 
best  Intentions,  Congress  considered  and 
passed  legislation  creating  the  ARBC.  I  wish 
to  give  recognition  to  o\ir  colleague,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Maryland, 
Mr.  Mathias,  whose  long  standing  Interest 
and  untiring  work  on  this  project  deserves 
much  credit  However.  I  don't  believe  that 
he  or  the  rest  of  Congress  ever  dreamed  of 
the  mlstises  and  boondoggles  which  now  seem 
to  be  apparent  In  the  administration  of  the 
Commission. 

We  have  now  learned  of  involvement  of 
corporate  Interests  In  elaborate  plans  of  com- 
mercialism surroundmg  the  celebration.  Re- 
ports and  correspondence  at  the  ARBC  out- 
line plans  to  exploit  the  idea  commercially 
with  everything  from  birthday  calces  and 
Ice  cream,  comic  books  and  tee  shirts,  to  a 
"tea  party"  planned  at  PaneuU  Hall  In  Boston 
for  "200  distinguished  guests  the  blue- 

book  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  leader- 
ship." The  planner  of  this  gala  shows  only  a 
twinge  of  self-consciousness  when  he  adds 
post  scrtptly,  that  "The  Paneuil  Hall  event 
will  unquestionably  be  a  posh  establishment 
social  affair,  excluding  the  average  man, 
which  thematlcally  is  not  the  essence  of  the 
revolution  and  its  bicentennial." 

ARBC's  chairman,  David  J.  Mahoney.  un- 
abashedly estimated  that  the  celebration  will 
gobble-up  some  (6  billion — that's  billion,  not 
million — in  federal  monies  alone,  when  he 
testified  before  a  Senate  committee  last  week. 
This  $8  billion  price  tag  does  not  include 
what  win  surely  be  additional  billions  of  tax 
monies  from  state  and  local  governments. 

If  asking  the  American  taxpayers  to  foot 
the  bill  with  billions  of  dollars  of  tax  money 
to  have  themselves  wooed  into  a  euphoric 
celebration  of  the  status  quo  isn't  enough, 
the  corporate  interests  will  rlpoff  the  Ameri- 
can citizen  again  with  their  trinkets  and 
"goodies,"  all  in  the  name  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system.  You  can  t)et  that  not 
one  dime  of  the  public  and  private  money 
poured  into  this  planned  theatrical  sham, 
will  be  used  to  tell  the  ordinary  taxpa>-er  that 
they  are  indeed  footing  the  bill  for  a  bonan- 
za of  huge  profits  to  the  very  corporations 
who  have  tax  loopholes  to  get  an  easy  ride 
in  this  country  by  paying  very  little,  if  any, 
taxes  themselves. 

But  the  administration  and  Its  fat  cat 
friends  aren't  waiting  until  the  celebration 
starts  to  reap  their  benefits.  The  ARBC  la 
using  the  bicentennial  now  for  the  re-elec- 
tion of  Richard  Nixon.  It  Is  doing  Its  work  In 
secrecy,  using  security  stamps  marked  "Con- 
fidential— Kyes  Only,"  and  Instrxictlons  say- 
ing, "Mr.  LeVant  (ex-director  of  the  ARBC) 
asked  that  I  reduce  this  to  writing  to  re- 
port our  activities  to  the  Chairman.  I  sug- 
gest we  keep  this  information  carefully 
gtiarded.  or,  as  you  know,  we  will  blow  the 
whole  ball  game."  We  should  have  known 
something  was  up  when  President  Nixon  set 
the  date  for  the  four  year  celebration  for- 
ward to  a  time  when  there  was  no  particu- 
lar significance  in  the  American  Revolution 
period,  but  coincides  with  what  he  expects 
will  be  his  final  four  years  as  President. 
ARBC's  ex-director,  Jack  LeVant,  states  It 
for  us  openly  In  a  memo  to  Chairman  Ma- 
honey, "The  bicentennial  could  be  the  great- 
est opportunity  Nixon,  the  Party,  and  the 
Government  has  as  a  beacon  of  light  for  re- 
unification and  light  within  the  nation  and 
the  world." 

.^RBC  Chairman.  David  J.  Mahoney.  chief 
executive  officer  of  Norton  Simon,  Inc.,  and 
ideiulfled  by  The  Progressive  aa  a  man  who 
■  Is  a  friend  of  Mr.  Nixon  and  served  as  a 


key  fund  raiser  In  his  1960  and  1968  Presiden- 
tial campaigns."  himself  makes  the  style  and 
direction  of  the  bicentennial  observance 
"perfectly  clear."  The  documents  from  the 
ARBC  indicate  that  not  only  Is  Norton  Simon, 
Inc.,  and  their  conglomerate  Interests 
throughout  the  country  plannmg  to  scoop 
tip  huge  profits  from  the  celebration,  but 
there  Is  hay  to  be  made  while  the  sun  shines 
now.  Careful  note  was  tsiken  of  a  rather  rou- 
tine proposal,  made  by  a  consultant  serving 
the  National  Council  on  the  Aging,  to  enlist 
old  folks  to  "manufacture"  souvenirs  for  the 
bicentennial.  Joyce  Leanse,  the  consultant 
who  made  the  suggestion,  sent  It  not  to  the 
ARBC,  but  to  Chairman  Mahoney's  corpora- 
tion, Norton  Simon,  Inc.  The  significance  of 
the  move  wasn't  loet  on  a  Norton  Simon  ex- 
ecutive who  forwarded  the  recommendations 
to  the  AHBC  staff  pointing  out  that  Ms. 
Leanse  is  the  wife  of  Jay  Leanse.  head  of  the 
Price  Commission's  Office  of  Price  Exceptions, 
and  asking  that  the  recommendation  be 
treated  with  "tender  loving  care,  Norton  Si- 
mon, Inc.,  needs  the  Price  Commission's  good 
will." 

Mr.  President,  the  accounts  of  flagrant  po- 
litical and  corporate  misuse  of  our  nation's 
200th  anniversary  celebration  goes  on  and 
on.  We  should  not  fall  into  line  with  the 
ARBC's  staff  proposal,  which  stated  In  a 
memo  to  Chairman  Mahoney,  declares,  the 
ARBC  must  have  "one  Czar  or  Administra- 
tor ..  .  with  direct  access  to  the  President  .  . 
Then  and  only  then  will  his  staff,  aides,  and 
those  below  click  heels  and  see  that  his  (the 
president's)  wishes  are  carried  out." 

The  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  this  country  to  see  that  this 
festival  of  self-congratulation  for  the  Admin- 
istration and  its  supporters  from  the  cor- 
porate and  wealthy  interests  In  this  country 
Is  turned  around.  We  need  an  event  more  in 
line  with  the  principles  on  which  this  coun- 
try was  fotmded;  we  need  a  frank  and  candid 
look  at  our  American  system  today;  and  we 
need  to  make  careful  plans  for  the  directions 
America  will  take  in  Its  third  century  of  our 
national  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  today,  sent  a  letter 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  which  I  understand  will 
soon  consider  the  appropriations  for  the  bi- 
centennial celebration.  I  have  asked  Senator 
Bible  and  his  Committee  to  withhold  any 
future  funds  for  the  ARBC  until  that  Com- 
mittee and  other  congressional  committees 
can  carefully  study  the  direction  of  the  ARBC 
and  what  it  has  in  store  for  the  American 
people  to  celebrate  their  200th  anniversary 
celebration.  I  object  strongly  to  the  farce 
that  the  ARBC  seems  to  be  concocting  for  the 
Amertcan  people,  and  feel  certain  that  we  can 
hold  a  celebration  with  a  price  tag  much 
more  In  line  with  the  other  priority  needs 
of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the  record,  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Senator  Bible  and  the 
Interior  Appropriations  Subcommittee,  sev- 
eral documents  which  are  copies  of  ARBC 
reports  and  correspondence  from  which  I 
have  quoted,  and  the  article  from  The  Pro- 
gressive concerning  the  plans,  and  mis-plans 
of  the  ARBC. 

U.S.  Senate, 
CoMMrrrEE  on  Finance, 
Washington,  DC  .  August  16.  1972. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible, 

Chairman,  Senate  Interior  Appropriations 
Committee.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Alan;  I  am  appalled  by  the  disclo- 
sures concerning  the  activities  and  plans  of 
the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission as  reported  this  week  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  As  the  first  of  the  Post  articles 
was  published  on  Monday,  The  Progressive 
magazine  also  published  a  rather  long  article 
on  the  same  subject,  and  I  am  encloelng  a 
copy  of  the  Progressive  article  for  your  re- 
view. 

I  believe  the  ordinary  American  expects 
the  celebration  of  this  nations  200th  birth- 
day to  focus  on  the  principles  which  founded 
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»nd  built  this  oountry^haxd  work,  indlvld- 
^  frMdBB,   Htf  inttlattt..  "fc^— «»»  »• 

Salse  atty»iMiwaA  wMltby  voA  powerful. 

I  urga  tli»  In*irtor  Ap^ropitttlotia  »»• 
committee  to  wlthhokl  any  fotw  fuada 
trom  th»  ARBC  untO  the  Ootnmtttee  bM 
lae  opportuntty  oanCully  *«  "^^^  *?*  JJ**" 
ous  toproprte««  reportedby  puWtoattom 
this  ST-  wrtl  ■•  the  dl«etl«i  given  to 
the  bksentMali*  crtlebratlon  bf  tbe  prewnt 
ARBC  adminbitratton. 

I  am  endoalng  a  copy  of  tbe  statement 
I  placed  in  the  Reoord  totlay,  along  with 
documents  from  ARBC  reports  and  support- 
ing correspondence. 

I  will  ba  bappy  to  work  with  you  to  see 
that  tlw  btcanfnnlai  oelebraUoa  b*»ines 
raon  rrtavant  to  ti>»  Amwrloan  B«vUutk>n 
oerkMl.  Is  iBON  la  Une  with  tbe  loundlng 
^^netolM  et  AnMrtea,  and  ba»  a  pcloe  tag 
wbich  te  Hwrarel«vMi»  to  «*•  |»1orttlaa  wblch 
win  be  faotDC  OoncraM  aad  tb«  Amwlcan 
people  over  tba  next  four  yMia. 

Sinoerely. 

~      I  B.  Harris. 


Ajuxicam  BxvaunnoKAXT 

Buamtsjufiai.  OoMsaaoioM. 
WathingUM,  DJO^  Januan  IS,  1972. 
Hon.  Davib  O.  MaaoMXT. 

Ohatrmmm.  Ain*TiomnM»»ol*ttitm  Bioemtennioi 
Oommariois.  Mew  York,  N.Y. 
Dnx  Dave:  Aftar  an  eTMdiig  loog  work 
seaskm  'wltb  tba  cnaciittve  staC  In  preparing 
material  for  you.  tt  baeama  apparent  that 
no  slaeplng  pUU  wmn  gotaig  to  doaa  my  eyea. 
So.  out  of  ba«  I  irent  and  in  tbe  qutot  of 
night  and  wttb  a  cooactonea  ootnpletely  dear, 
I  started  the  message  that  follows.  It  la  going 
to  be  abort  aa  f ar  as  points  are  coaoamed. 
but  It  Is  going  to  be  brief.  It  Is  going  to  be 
blunt,  it  la  going  to  be  honest,  and  without 
fear  of  contradictions  or  consequences.  Otir 
friendship  has  stood  tis  in  good  stead  over 
the  years  and  we  have  never  pulled  any 
punches.  I  dont  Intend  to  pull  any  now, 
so  let  me  start. 

1.  I  have  loat  no  faith  as  far  as  tbe  ARBC 
becoming  a  reality  but  more  Importantly  a 
gift  to  the  peoples  of  the  world  as  far  as 
peace  and  unity  are  concerned. 

2.  Prom  that  point  I  come  Immediately 
to  some  of  the  areas  that  catjse  me  concern 
in  the  remarks  you  made  as  to  future  opera- 
tion. These  ape  not  necessarily  in  subsequent 
order  but  only  as  the  quiet  of  the  night 
pushes  thotights  forward.  I  will  let  theee 
pearls  of  wisdom  drop. 

A.  I  urge  you  to  avoid  the  establishment 
of  a  task  force  oomprlsed  of  Presidential  aides 
regardless  of  how  high  the  rank  because  (1) 
this  Is  the  year  of  election;  you  could  not 
get  the  group  together.  If  you  can  manage 
getting  Oo!e,  Bhrllchman,  aarment,  etc.  to 
all  agree  to  a  given  tlnae  on  a  given  day,  you 
would  be  performing  a  mlracl«  that  Obrist 
couldnt  perform.  (3)  If  tb«  blgh  oats  on  tbe 
totem  pole  cant  i«ree.  Imagine  wbat  tn- 
houae  fighting  there  would  be  aixx»g  this 
group  to  piay  tbe  game  of  power  for  the 
President's  favor.  Whether  you  agree  or  not, 
I  am  firmly  convinced  by  hunch.  Judgment, 
experience,  or  whatever  that  the  Preetdent 
is  not  getting  tbe  fuU  facts  from  his  aides 
including  the  top-most.  If  he  was,  some  ol 
the  Inherent  problems  wotild  have  disap- 
peared. 

3.  For  tbe  ABBC  to  be  tbe  success  It  can  be 
requires  that  it  be  a  one-man  show — the 
Director  must  have  full  and  conajAete  au- 
thority with  tSie  full  sanction  of  the  Pres- 
ident. Then  and  only  then  wUl  his  staff,  aides, 
and  thoee  below  click  heels  and  see  that  his 
(the  PreeldMit's)  wishes  are  earned  out. 

4.  Tbe  preeent  Ooincnlsslon  structure  must 
be  defanged.  It  should  be  only  an  advising 
or  oonaulUng  group.  They  contribute  nothing 
constructive  except  tiae  up  time,  chairs,  food, 
booae,  and  ezpenaas  for  travelling. 

&.  Tbe  moon  shot  that  has  been  heard 
around  tbe  world  would  stlU  be  a  Joke  and 
on  tbe  i^und  if  NASA  had  been  formed  as 


a  oommlssloci.  Tbe  same  thing  can  be  said 
for  ottMr  iiiiiwlsatiiiia  tlia«  I  wm  probably 
break  oat  vrtUi  IB  a  moaauBt. 

6.  PeifMt  anof**  <X  ooe-maa  oentrai  la 
tltat  of  TTsaj-ii  aatf  oar  frtMid  Bawa»d  Obsm- 
oif.  He  plaea«  hatan  tbe  Vtmm»m%  on  a 
■take  It  or  leave  it"  baala  what  aO  woold  be 
iBvelved  In  the  way  o<  money,  help,  au- 
tbortty,  and  eoilwesment.  Osaka  waa  an 
outstanding  suooess. 

7.  I  have  never  ran  from  a  flgbt  and  you 
have  never  ran  from  a  fight,  and  at  ttale 
hour  of  tbe  momlng — In  the  sileaee  of  tbe 
nigfat — It  etui  doeent  ooeor  to  me  tka*  I  am 
ready  to  run  from  this  fight.  I  ttalak  tbls 
requires  a  fight  that  only  you  and  I  ean  put 
up  and  have  the  gtits  to  stay  with  even  if 
we  eome  out  Moodled  and  bent. 

8.  Tbe  charge  or  charges  being  made  of  a 
"no  actkkn  staff"  ia  a  lot  o<  fertilizer.  Since 
the  material  prepared  for  you  for  tbe  meet- 
U^  at  the  White  House  (prior  to  my  Joln> 
Ing ) ,  you  oan  be  damned  proud  at  what  has 
been  aooompUstaed  in  tbe  15-16  mfwths  of 
your  tenure  and  my  directnraMp — ^no  finan- 
cial support  to  spanlr  of — lass  than  a  million 
doUan  in  oold  caab  since  IMO.  etc.  I  can. 
from  a  rv^'^-^ri^.  adverttslag.  and  promo- 
tional apprslnal.  eatlmate  tbat  at  least  110.- 
000,000  would  have  bean  spent  Just  to  get 
as  far  as  we  have  gotten.  All  tbls  has  been 
aconjed  aa  a  rmult  of  bagging,  borrowing, 
ftTwt  knowing  bow  to  do  wbat  with  wtkExn  and 
wbsre. 

9.  Lock  at  tbe  doUan  Kunzlg  got  for 
dressing  up  Washington.  D.C.  He  got  It  be- 
caiMe  it  was  a  one-man  dynasty — one-man 
rule — and  because  the  President  wanted  it 
and  tUd  everybody  In  his  Administration 
that  one  man  was  reaponslble  and  only  to 
btm  'When  I  mentioned  to  you  a  year  ago 
that  Kunzlg's  announoement  as  head  of  the 
Bicentennial  Coordination  Centw  was  mini- 
mizing your  authority  and  the  authority  of 
the  ABBC.  you  and  your  generotia  Judgment 
a.nA  ocnqgiete  faith  in  people  told  me  I  was 
wrong.  I  wonder  VTbo  la  wrong  now  evan 
wttb  an  appropriattop  ot  over  tiJOOOJOfSO  and 
we  oant  even  gei  ont  ot  tbe  rain. 

10.  Other  than  you.  there  is  only  me  wtao 
><—  the  guts,  tbe  know-bcv.  and  the  proven 
record  witb  people  and  pt<o)ecU  that  can  put 
this  over. 

11.  I  have  prepared  a  list  of  needs  tbat 
no  one  oan  diaUeii«e.  I  have  pcepared  a 
ooaparlaan  chart  oi  wbat  has  been  ^wnt  by 
our  country  on  a  pn-  capita  baala  oompMred 
to  Osaka.  Montreal.  San  Dtaao.  and  Alaska. 

11.  The  falr-halred  boys  who  are  alrald 
to  loae  face  and  po-wer  have  spread  enouch 
fertilizer  to  choke  ofl  a  crop  rather  tban 
foster  a  crop. 

11.  Iltaae  facts  must  be  put  on  tbe  line — 
and  I'll  bet  you  every  doUar  I  own  that 
given  16  mlnutee  with  the  President  alone  I 
would  aeU  tbe  Preaktont  up  to  bis  eye- 
brows. I  would  challenge  anyone  be  puts  up 
to  prove  our  case.  We  can  prove  more  oon- 
stractlve  reaulta  than  any  oommJaaton  to 
date.  I  don't  proCeaa  to  be  smarter  tban 
anyone  elaeb  but  living  under  the  gun  I 
have  tried  repeatedly  to  point  out  tbt  tbe 
name  of  tbe  gaoM  bsre  Is  "knowledge  plus 
total  power  with  PreatdenttaJ  support". 

Again  I  beg  of  you  to  avoid  the  acceptance 
of  an  executive  Wblte  Hboae  task  force.  They 
wUl  destroy  wbat  ooidd  be  tbe  greatest  op- 
portunity Nlzon.  tbe  Party,  and  tbe  Qovem- 
ment  baa  tm  a  beaooa  of  light  for  reunifica- 
tion and  light  within  tbe  nation  and  with 
the  world. 

14.  Look  at  some  oi  tbe  political  falderal — 
$1,250,000  annually  to  find  out  where  the 
blackbirds  go  to  defecate  In  tbe  winter.  There 
are  hundreds  of  sue*  political  Jokes. 

15.  Then  look  at  tbe  things  accompllsbed 
under  your  adxnlnlotraitlon  and  mtne  tbls 
j)ast  year  in  spite  of  budget  reduction,  and 
in  my  opinion  the  results  are  outstanding. 

IS.  If  you  are  being  sold  a  one-man  obalr- 
mi».r»  because  you  oant  devote  the  full  time, 
then  "you  are  being  genUy  and  gracefnlly 
retired-.  If  they  think  LeVAWT  Is  Director 


with  power  comparable  to  Kunzlg — or  NASA 
or  USIA— eaat  and  wooldnt  do  aa  food  a 
Job  aa  the  aftrementtooed,  ttMn  I  aay  very 
immodastly  tbey  are  off  tbair  raelteri  and 
only  prove  the  fight  for  authority.  A  one 
sentenee  l^eervtee  m  brtialf  of  the  oom- 
mlsetOB  la  kA  doing  \is  soy  good. 

17.  If  yon  nm,  yon  sre  a  coward — I  know 
you  are  not.  Daspite  all  of  my  physical  and 
emotkmal  hangups  I  woold  take  the  whole 
thing  over  Tr**^"g  sore  that  my  terms  are 
sure  and  preolse.  Tou  can  oampalgn  on  a 
leave  of  afaaence  If  yoo  wtih  and  sttu  get 
credit  for  a  saeeesaful  guidance  because 
your  talents  ironld  be  In  use  everywhere  you 
travtf  plugging  tbe  ARBO  as  weU  as  other 
assignments  during  this  eieutlou  year. 

18.  Just  to  get  my  licks  tn  about  some  of 
the  support  we  are  getting.  It  Is  Interesting 
to  note  that  even  tbe  level  of  my  appoUrt- 
meak  to  oOloe  has  not  been  reconciled — 
nirlg — 1  to  boys  wbo  have  arade-16  status 
t^k*  you  and  I  would  not  hire  aa  oAoe  boya. 
IHey  are  tbe  ktad  of  boys  'we  used  to  eat 
for  tanaktat  Itils  la  a  eadrs  of  talant  tbat 
baa  never  carried  a  gun  brrt  baa  fought  un- 
der fake  ammunttlon  and  then  totd  tha 
Preakkent  tbslr  fsiaton  of  your  meaao. 

19.  I  Just  found  out  that  I  dent  ewen  rate 
as  being  a  natsiiltaiit  as  of  January  1  or  have 
expeneee  for  travel  agsln,  one  of  the  pecu- 
Uaritlee  of  ttala  bureaucracy.  Bomeone  took 
the  trouble  to  correct  this  slttiatlon  Just 
within  the  last  3*  hours. 

20.  Dave,  I  don't  want  you  under  any  con- 
ditions to  think  In  terms  of  walking  away 
because  of  fear  that  this  bird  won't  fly.  If 
btislness  requires  that  you  give  more  time  to 
TTHT  then  for  tbe  first  time  I  am  going  to 
ask  you  to  turn  the  tcAal  authority  or  com- 
mission over  to  me  if  you  want  to  avoid  a 
Donnytarook.  liet  me  teU  It  to  the  President 
In  yotir  pettence.  He  knows  the  game,  but 
you  stay  in  the  game.  Tou  are  destined  for 
bigger  ^^'"g*  and  the  ultimate  success  of  the 
ABBC  is  outlined  In  the  procedural  data  sup- 
plied to  you  must  accrue  to  you  no  matter 
what  Job  you  take  on.  Again,  other  than  you 
I  don't  think  there  Is  a  man  alive  who  can 
do  the  Job  other  than  me.  but  It  must  be  on 
terms  we  outlined  and  definitely  out  of  the 
hands  of  tbe  advisors. 

21.  Tbe  Joke  of  It  all  is  the  expectation  of 
these  geniuses  that  we  can  recast  200  years 
of  history  plus  100  years  of  crystal  gaxlnf 
with  the  t4S  minion  budget  and  go  begging 
every  year  for  funds.  The  NASA  approach. 
Kimzlg  approach,  the  Osaka  approach,  and 
USIA  approa<di  Is  needed.  If  this  country 
can't  underwrite  a  worthwhile  program  of 
Investing  t6-«8  a  head  for  its  200th  birthday, 
they  should  start  placing  orders  for  fire 
crackers,  qparklers,  and  cupcakes  to  be  ready 
by  '76. 

22.  Recap  of  important  points: 

A.  Repeat,  micceos  of  the  ARBC  demands 
a  one-man  rule  without  running  for  approval 
around  tbe  curvee  of  the  White  House 
ttarough  aides. 

B.  Defangtng  tbe  Onmmlsslfin 

O.  Avoid  like  tbe  plague  a  task  force  tbat 
wlU  play  for  power  with  little  or  no  ow»or- 
tunlty  for  cteclstonmaklng  time-wise  or  ego- 
wtse.  It  would  be  more  Inclined  to  cause  fric- 
tion and  a  fight  fcr  their  own  voices  to  be 
beard. 

D.  And  again.  let  me  be  tbe  sacrificial 
lamb.  I  will  take  over  and  not  make  it  neeee- 
sary  for  you  to  eat  crow.  Tou  lit  tbe  fire. 
TlMre  Is  no  question  on  anyone's  part  who  Is 
living  under  tbe  gun,  and  you  and  I  know 
what  to  do  with  tbe  flame. 

E.  Such  a  naove  U  not  only  logloai  tout  asn- 
slble.  Tbe  ultimate  success  can  and  would 
be  placed  at  your  doorstep  while  you  are 
on  a  Sabbatloal. 

Tbe  consulate  aaslgnmsBt  ptvadaed  wm  tt 
I  stayed  through  Ibe  ^eetton  tt  hitngwlag. 
I  have  made  major  djangee— and  ooatly 
ones — moving  Into  this  pletiira.  Thay  ttm*** 
concern  me  a*  tbe  naMiiisni.  "nail's  na<fcl«g 
eonqmred  to  being  involved  wHb  ttm  copper- 
tunlty  to  partlelpate  la  a  tPOfldwMe  event 
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that  wUl  lemv  %  heritage  tor  Bwbara,  Dftv« 
jr  and  my  »»ncU)hU<lr«».  There  la  a  time 
to'glv.  kKto  pop  gun.  and  a  time  for  live 
Mnmunltbm.  TbU  !•  it:  thU  !•  the  time.  I 
c*n  do  It  regardlew  of  the  choice  you  make 
for  the  next  yewr  and  turn  back  the  owner- 
ship and  directorship,  and  we  can  stlU  be 
keeping  our  eyee  on  the  big  payoff. 

Before  I  eay  goodnight,  from  the  foregoing 
you  can  tell  that  I  wae  dUturbed  all  eve- 
ning. Not  disturbed  because  the  Job  owi't  be 
done  but  beoauee  of  roadblocks  that  are  be- 
ing put  in  your  way  and  mine  which  oould 
oauae  you  to  make  a  anap  decision  that 
would  destroy  aU  oX  our  plana  and  because 
I  know  you  are  not  a  coward. 

Now    having  said  all   these   things  I  feel 

heww."  Oood  Night,  and  I  will  talk  to  you  In 

the  morning. 

Jack. 

To  sum  up  the  above  seven  points,  I  mua« 
asaln  stre*  the  fact  that  under  the  present 
Oommlssion  form  a  suoceseful  Bicentennial 
o«let»«tlon  U  impoeslble.  In  looking  back 
mto  history  at  the  1876  Centennial  Commis- 
sion, we  fthovad  take  a  lesson  from  Its  fail- 
ure to  rise  to  the  occasion  due  to  the  inabil- 
ity to  agree  on  a  single  meaningful  project 
for  the  Nations  100th  Anniversary.  We  have 
a  chance  to  start  again  on  the  right  foot  if 
we  agree  to  take  positive  aotlon  In  1972. 

May  23,  1972. 

Mrs.  JoYC*  Lbanse. 

Consultant  on  Senior  Centers. 

The  NaUonal  Council  on  the  Aging.  Inc. 

Washington,  DC. 

Dkas  Joycb:  I  was  pleased  to  receive  jovx 
letter  this  morning. 

The  Idea  sounds  intriguing  and  I  ve  sent  it 
directly  to  Dave  Mahoney's  ofBce  where  I 
know  the  matter  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. ,         . 

We  had  a  nice  visit  with  the  Eshman  s  and 

presume  you  did  too.  Let's  not  give  up  on 

tjying  to  get  together.  Best  to  Jay. 

Cordially. 

Robert  Olickman. 

Capt.  Habrt  C.  Ali^ndobfib.  Jr., 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, 

Wash-tngton,  DC.  ,„  „  »,    ^ 

CWTATS    Please  treat  this  with  TLC.  Norton 

aervlce  Inc.   needs    the    Price   Commlsslon-s 

good-will. 

Thanks, 

IKENE. 

The  Nation  ax.  CocMcn.  on 

THi  AoiNO.  Inc., 

Washington.  DC  ,  May  17.  1972. 

Mr.  BOBBBT  OlJ[CKMAN. 

Norton  Simon  Inc., 

New  York,  N.Y.  , 

I»AB  Bob:  Noting  an  article  In  today  s  pa- 
per which  Identified  David  J.  Mahoney  as 
Chairman  of  the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial Commission.  I  am  taking  the  lib- 
erty of  senulng  you  a  first  draft  of  a  pros- 
pectus the  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the 
tateragency  Craft  Commission  (representa- 
tives from  government  and  private  agencies 
interested  in  crafts,  recognized  by  President 
Nixon)  presented  to  the  larger  group  Just 
yesterday  incorporating  an  Idea  related  to 
the  Bloentenmal  isee  page  6 ) . 

Responding  to  a  suggestion  that  the  Bi- 
centennial Commlaslon  1»  concerned  about 
an  adequate  supply  of  souvenirs  made  In 
America,  and  also  being  aware  of  the  focus 
of  the  Bicentennial  on  American  handicrafts, 
but  In  addition  recognizing  that  American 
Craftsmen  tend  to  be  reluctant  to  produce 
souvenir  items,  the  National  Council  on 
Aging  la  recommending  that  Senior  Center 
members  and  other  older  persons  participat- 
ing m  craft  programs  throughout  the  United 
States  ooiUd  very  weU  be  the  "manufactur- 
ers" of  a  slaable  portion  of  the  quantity  of 
souvenUs  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Bicentennial  celebration. 
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The  involvement  of  older  persons  ui  prep- 
aration for  the  Bicentennial  aeems  an  appro- 
priate association— one  that  might  have  ex- 
cellent PM.  potential.  National  CouncU  on 
the  Aging  provides  a  logical  vehicle  for  the 
implementation  of  this  involvement  because 
of  our  extensive  constituency  among  Senior 
Centers  and  other  agencies  providing  serv- 
Ices  for  older  people. 

I  would  appreciate  your  commenu  and  or 
action  with  regard  to  presenUng  the  docu- 
ment to  Mr.  Mahoney  for  his  consideration. 

My  best  to  Sue.  Hopefully,  we  will  get  to- 
gether soon 

Sincerely 

(Mrs  )  JoYci  Leansb, 
Consultant  on  Senior  Centers. 


To:  Members  of  the  Interagency  Craft  Com- 
mittee. 
Prom:  Joyce  Leanse,  Chairman,  Subcommit- 
tee on  Aging. 
Date:  May  18,  1972. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the  Inter- 
agency craft  Committee  met  on  two  occa- 
sions to  consider  the  merit  of  the  direction 
for  a  proposal  to  Incorporate  the  talents  of 
older  people  in  craft  programs,  as  well  as  to 
extend  and  Improve  the  quality  of  these  pro- 
grams and  the  products  thereof. 

There  was  general  agreement  regarding  the 
value  and  Importance  of  a  coordinated  effort 
which  would  focus  on  older  persons  and  their 
contribution  to  handcrafts  as  well  as  up- 
grade present  programs. 

The  Subcommittee  agreed  for  the  Chair- 
man to  develop  a  prospectus  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Interagency  Craft  Committee  We  re- 
spectfuUy  solicit  your  further  comments. 
Ideas,  and  recommendations  for  action — 
especially  with  regard  to  the  resources  avaU- 
able  from  your  respective  agencies. 

INTRODUCTION 

One  of  the  major  Issues  facing  the  nation 
today  Is  the  problem  and  the  potential  of  lU 
older  people.  Currently  there  are  20  mUllon 
aged  individuals;  that  Is  to  say,  every  tenth 
American  U  68  or  older.  The  recently  held 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  Identified 
income  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs 
of  older  persons  in  America — one  quarter  of 
the  elderly  do  live  in  poverty  and  their  num- 
bers aiw  increasing.  Poverty  of   the  pocket- 
book,  however,  is  not  the  only  deprivation 
suffered  by  this  group.  Their  loss  of  work 
role  or  ohlld-rearlng  role  leaves  them  with 
a  purposelessnees  and  meanlnglessness  that 
robs  them  of  a  sense  of  dignity  and   self- 
worth.  Older  people   also  suffer   from  lone- 
liness as  their  circle  of  family  and   friends 
Is  diminished  by  the  passing  of  time.  Lim- 
ited mobility  and  lessened  physical  .stamina 
coupled  with  the  lack  of  economic  resources 
exacerbates  the  negative  consequences  of  the 
aging  process  creating  an  almost  self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy  of  society's  attitude  toward  its 
older  population — they  are  a  problem.  But 
older  peroons  also  represent  a  potential  for 
America.   They   provide   a   vast   reeervoir  of 
talent,  akUl.  and  knowledge  that  has  yet  to 
be  fully  appreciated,  let  alone  tapped. 

The  National  Council  on  the  Aging  be- 
lieves that  the  development  and  extension 
of  the  American  Handcrafts  Industry  can 
both  uncover  the  potential  of  the  elderly  in 
otir  nation  and  assist  in  meeting  some  of 
their  problems  to  the  mutual  advantage  of 
the  indtistry  and  older  persons. 

OLDER    PEOPLE    AND    H.'.NDCRAfTS A    NATtTRAL 

REL.tnoNSHrl" 

There  is  a  natural  association  between 
older  persons  and  handcrafts.  Having  been 
raised  prior  to  the  extensive  use  of  produc- 
Uon-llne  products  and  also  during  a  time 
when  the  ability  to  produce  handmade  items 
was  a  component  of  everyone's  education 
paesed  from  parent  to  child,  older  people  rep- 
resent a  valuable  resource  for  a  variety  of 
crafts  techniques  and  information.  Those 
who  were  foreign  bom  bring  a  rich  heritage 
in  handwork  adding  to  our  traditional  skUls. 


Many  older  people  are  eiceptioBaUy  com- 
petent in  such  crafts  as  knitting,  weaving, 
crocheting,  metalwork,  or  woodwork,  and 
there  are  few  elderly  men  without  back- 
ground in  some  manual  trade  and  for  older 
women  without  manual  skills  developed 
through  "housewifery"  If  not  actual  trade. 
Their  Interest  m  maintaining  theee  hand- 
skills  la  demonstrated  by  the  extenslveness 
of  craft  programs  In  Senior  Centers  and 
other  programs  for  older  persons.  However, 
though  ubiquitous,  these  craft  programs  need 
further  development  to  better  meet  both  the 
economic  and  psychologic  needs  of  older 
people. 

SENIOR    CRATT    PROORAM8    TODAY 

At  the  present  time  craft  programs  for 
older  people  tend  to  bs  recreational  and 
diversionary  and  only  incidentally  relatad  to 
economic  development.  Pew  groups  recognize 
the  paucity  of  their  programs — even  for  rec- 
reational purposes.  Too  often  the  foous  of  the 
activity  Is  on  busywork  with  the  same  simple 
articles  being  made  over  and  over  again. 
There  seems  to  bs  little  consideration  of  the 
psychological  gam  to  the  participants  when 
the  program  Is  rich  and  varied.  The  existence 
of  this  situation  refiects  the  limitations  of 
program  directors,  not  older  people.  When 
high  standards  of  workmanship  and  design 
are  encouraged,  not  only  are  they  met.  but 
much  greater  satisfaction  U  achlsved  by  the 
participants.  Most  of  the  instruction  resiiUy 
available  to  older  people,  howevM",  is  deficient 
in  both  inspiration  and  technique.  Yet  the 
country  abounds  with  qualified  craftsman, 
includmg  older  people  themaslves,  capable 
of  meeting  these  needs— A  link  must  be  es- 
tablished. 

ECONOMIC  DirVELOPMKNT  OF  CKAIT  PROGRAMS 

The  economic  gain  to  be  realized  from 
senior  craft  production  has  been  slow  to 
materialize.  To  be  sure  most  senior  craft 
programs  are  In  faculties  with  a  counter 
available  for  display  and  sales  purposes,  some 
even  have  boutiques  or  special  outlets  for 
sales,  and  they  all  conduct  or  participate  In 
.seasonal  bazaars  or  fairs  to  which  the  public 
is  invited  to  purchase  the  handmade  items. 
But  the  real  business  of  selling  has  been 
•sadly  neglected. 

Among  the  major  problems  of  all  craft  pro- 
grams. In  Senior  Centers  and  otherwise,  is 
the  lack  of  managerial  and  entrepreneurial 
skUls.  Yet,  there  are  older  people  today,  re- 
tired from  business  and  professions,  extreme- 
ly knowledgeable  and  talented  in  these  areas. 
To  develop  links  between  these  able  persons 
and  the  craft  programs  which  need  them 
not  only  helps  to  meet  the  deficiencies  of  the 
programs,  but  puts  to  use  business  experi- 
ence gained  over  a  lifetime. 

THE  CSATT  INDUSTRY  AND  THE  ELDERLY 

William  R.  Seymour.  Farmers  Cooperative 
Service.  USDA,  In  summarizing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  craft  Industry  not«8: 

a )  The  availability  of  under-utilized  phys- 
ical and  human  resources  m  rural  areas 

b)  Craft  production  Is  readily  adaptable  to 
differing  local  circumstances  and  economic 
settings 

c)  New  and  expanding  markets  for  crafts 

d)  Added  income  is  realized  by  the  in- 
dividual craftsmen  and  their  communities. 

8)  The  desirability  of  preserving  our  herit- 
age as  expressed  through  crafts  and  rural 
art  3 

Each  of  these  points  imderscores  the  need 
for  further  involvement  of  old-.-r  persons  in 
craft  programs.  In  rural  and  urban  areas  as 
well,  the  elderly  represent  a  vastly  und^r- 
ututzed  human  resources.  In  addition,  the 
Senior  Centers  where  they  gather  have  the 
potential  to  become  craft  production  centers 
for  the  economic  benefit  of  the  individual 
producers  and  the  communities  in  which 
they  live.  The  adaptabilty  of  craft  production 
permits  the  development  of  a  cottage  Indus- 
try for  the  home-bound  or  more  Isolated  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  assembly-type  efforts  for 
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the  lees  creative  persons.  As  older  persons 
contribute  to  the  growing  market  for  crafts 
they  swell  the  constituency  roeters  for  the 
private  and  government  agvndee  which  serve 
the  industry  and  add  to  the  ranks  of  those 
who  advocate  for  supportive  legislation.  And 
fln«uy,  it  would  seem  aRWOprlate  for  the 
elderly  to  be  a  p€Ut^  of  the  preservation  of  a 
heritage  to  which  they  have  contributed  so 
much  and  to  which  they  have  much  yet  to 
give. 

A  NATIONAL   C*AJT   PROORAM   FOR    OLOXS    PEOPLS 

There  are  mutual  benefits  to  be  realised 
from  an  association  between  older  persona 
and  the  crafts.  For  the  craft  Industry  to 
realize  the  full  potential  of  the  vast  reservoir 
(ft  talent,  skills,  and  knowledge  at  older  per- 
sons relevant  to  craXt  production  and  entre- 
preneurial developmsBt  and  for  the  elderly 
to  gain  the  full  psychological,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic benefits  of  viable,  well-managed  craft 
programs,  a  comprehensive  coordinated  na- 
tional program  must  be  effected. 

The  National  CotmcU  on  Aging,  a  private 
non-profit  voluntary  agency  providing  tram- 
ing,  technical  assistance  and  consultation  to 
organisations  concerned  with  the  field  of 
aging  Is  Intereeted  m  working  with  a  c<m- 
■ortlum  of  government  and  private  agencies 
which  can  contribute  to  such  a  national 
program. 

NCOA,  through  Its  National  Institute  of 
Senior  Centers  and  the  professional  staff  of 
Its  field  offices  In  each  of  the  federal  regions. 
Is  m  contact  with  over  2,000  Senior  Centers 
throughout  the  country  as  well  as  numerous 
OBO  Senior  Opportunity  and  Service  Pro- 
grams, Model  City  Agencies,  and  Tribal 
Councils.  Utilizing  this  extensive  network  of 
agencies  m  the  field  of  aging.  NCOA  U  pres- 
ently wwklng  vrtth  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Depskrtment  of 
Labor  to  focus  their  programs  so  they  will 
have  a  greater  Impact  on  the  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  older  people. 

A  similar  approach  with  crafts  would  help 
to  assure  older  pieople  and  the  handcraft 
lnd\istry  that  mutually  beneficial  programs 
would  be  developed.  At  the  present,  tramtog 
programs  are  conducted  for  craftsmen,  but 
they  are  not  as  widely  available  as  Is  needed. 
Theee  could  be  further  developed  and  made 
more  generally  available  utilizing  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Education  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture's  Farmers  Co- 
operative Service  and  Extension  Services. 

A  national  coordinating  effort  could  pro- 
vide also  the  necessary  imkages  which  would 
enable  Individual  programs  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  BkUled  craftsmen  In  their  areas 
unknown  to  them,  retired  persons  with  rele- 
vant busmees  knowledge  and  training 
(SCORE  has  Indicated  interest  in  ftirther 
developmg  this  component  of  the  program), 
as  well  as  potential  marketing  outlets,  con- 
tacts, etc.  A  "talent  bank"  within  each 
Senior  Center  and  other  older  person  pro- 
grams could  be  develojjed,  and  If  funds  were 
available,  could  be  coordinated  at  a  regional 
or  national  level  facllltatmg  the  use  of  such 
Information. 

Amcmg  the  problems  frequently  mentioned 
when  extensive  marketing  of  crafts  Is  con- 
sidered are  those  of  qviallty.  quantity,  and 
production  time.  Regional  or  national  co- 
ordination could  assist  m  meeting  these 
problems  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Designs  could 
be  developed  and  then  the  products  pro- 
duced in  multiple  sites  mcludlng  the  homes 
of  individuals.  Homes  for  the  Aged,  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Faculties.  Senior  Cen- 
ters, etc.  To  facilitate  quality  control,  kits 
could  be  distributed  with  the  pre-deelgned, 
pre-cut  materials.  (The  packaging  of  these 
kits  could  be  a  further  economic  develop- 
ment component  of  the  craft  program.)  The 
availability  of  many  programs  producing  a 
similar  item  would  contribute  to  making  and 
meeting  quantity  and  production  time 
obligations. 

Such  an  approach  would  not  appeal  to  all 


craft  producen — certainly  not  the  true 
craftsmen.  But,  as  noted  prevlotisly,  not  all 
older  persona  are  tsVmtNl  craftsmen,  though 
most  have  manual  BklDs,  and  thMre  are  suf- 
ficient numbers  of  these  olOer  people  present- 
ly 'n»^'"g  >'^r'«'»««^  Items  simply  as  busy- 
work,  whose  ^oru  oould  be  redirected  to 
give  them  Increased  satisfaction  as  well  as 
some  monetary  reward. 

An  example  of  how  this  program  might  be 
applied  responds  to  the  expreesed  need  of 
the  Bicentennial  Coamilttee  for  American - 
made  souvenirs.  It  has  been  suggeeted  that 
American  craftsmen  do  not  like  to  create 
souvenirs,  yet,  it  would  seem  Inappropriate 
for  the  souvenirs  sold  for  the  Bicentennial 
to  be  other  than  Amerlean  made.  Many 
Senior  Citizens,  however,  would  be  thrilled 
to  participate  In  the  preparation  for  the  Bi- 
centennial. It  even  seems  appropriate  for 
them  to  have  such  a  role.  Not  only  do  they 
themselves  represent  a  part  of  our  country's 
heritage,  but  this  hwltage  is  cbwlsbed  by 
them.  The  project  could  be  coordinated  by 
National  Council  on  the  Aging  with  the  Bi- 
centennial Commission  and  other  appropriate 
agencies  Including  thoee  which  would  have 
the    necessary   funding   resources. 

NCOA  recommends  that  a  pUot  project 
be  developed  m  one  of  the  federal  regions  to 
test  a  coordinated  effort  to  inqsrove  and 
extend  craft  programs  for  older  persons  and 
to  make  available  and  better  utUtee  the 
talents  of  older  people  In  these  programs. 

Eyis   Only 

february  29,  1972. 
Memorandum  for :  M^ .  LeVant. 
Subject:  Communications  Bffort  Under  Way 
(SoftseU). 
The  foUowing  report  covers  a  number  of 
areas  of  ccmtact  by  the  Oommunlcatlons  staff 
In  an  effort  to  substantially  Increase  Bicen- 
tennial  awareness,    using   the   existing   on- 
going major  events  In  America  as  a  vehicle: 

AMERICAN  AIRLIMXS/CBKT  HUNTLEY  SMURS, 
PALL  or    lt7* 

Met  with  NBC  officials  in  New  York  on 
Thursday  and  Friday,  February  24  and  26. 
Direct  line  of  contact  established  between 
Communications  department  of  ARBC  and 
the  producer-director  of  the  series  to  co- 
ordinate identification  of  the  nation's  Bicen- 
tennial, as  appropriate,  In  the  upcoming 
series. 

STARS  AND  STRIPES  SHOW,  JULY  4.  1»7S 
OKLAHOMA     CITY 

See  attached  menwrandum  to  Mr.  Herb 
Klem  of  February  28.  1972.  Subject:  Stars 
and  Stripes"  Program. 

FXSTTVAL    OP   THE   STATES.    DIRECTOR    HERB 
MZLANXY 

Annual  pageant  In  St.  Petersburg,  Florida, 
Incorporating  tise  of  the  fiags  of  all  the  States 
and  much  historic  pageantry.  This  group 
plays  reglonaUy  throughout  the  year  and  has 
NBC  TV  coverage  reglMiaUy,  worlOng  with 
the  Director  of  Special  Programs  to  theme 
the  1073  through  1976  pageants  with  the 
Bicentennial. 

RIMCLINO      BROTHERS.      BARNUM      AND      BAHJEY 
CIRCT7B 

Rlngimg  Brothers  recently  celebrated  the 
lOOth  anniversary  of  the  circus.  Many  of  the 
props,  uniforms,  acts,  scripts,  posters,  cal- 
liope are  In  Inventory  at  Rtogltng  Brothers. 
NBC  Is  talking  to  Mr.  Peid,  their  President, 
about  doing  some  historical  circus  programs 
on  their  tour  In  1976  to  tie  In  with  the  200th 
Anniversary  of  America.  The  programs  will  be 
regionally  televised.  A  meeting  Is  being  set 
between  Hugh  A.  Hall  and.or  Dan  Buser 
with  Mr.  Peld  sometime  during  AprU  or  May. 

Rlngllng  Brothers  Is  announcing  a  gigantic, 
600- acre,  live  entertainment  complex  that 
wUl  open  In  1975  near  Disney  World  In 
Florida.  Mr.  Feld  has  Indicated  to  the  NBC 
people  that  he  feels  there  are  a  number  of 
opportunities  to  teU  Bicentennial  stories  as 


a  part  of  this  new  faculty.  Such  discussions 
wlU  take  place  in  the  meeting  'vith  Mr.  Feld. 

MIS*    AMSaiTA    ooimsT 

This  program  has  the  largest,  single  au- 
dience viewing  on  TV.  Arch  Robb  has  ar- 
ranged that,  during  the  April-May  period, 
we  will  meet  with  the  oHletaU  of  Miss  Amsr- 
loa  to  develop  the  themes  of  Heritage,  Open 
House  or  Hospitality,  and  Horiaoiis  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  contest.  AppxtMdaiately 
20.000  young  Aixterlcan  females  an  involved 
in  this  program,  and  it  offers  the  Bloenten- 
nlal  a  great  opportunity,  not  only  for  nation- 
wide TV  but  for  youth  involvement. 

AMIXXCAM    JUmO*     MISS    FROOKAM 

Similar  arrangements  are  being  made  here 
with  Al  Marks,  the  Director.  Ttils  program 
Involves  17,000  blgh-seboot  age  young  women 
and  has  a  signifioant  natlooal  TV  impact. 

ORANOS   BOWL   PSKAOS 

A  meeting  is  being  arranged  for  the  Flor- 
ida State  Commission,  the  ABBC.  NBC,  and 
the  Orange  Parade  officials  to  develop  appro- 
priate Bicentennial  messages  In  1973-74-75. 
as  weU  as  the  coordination  to  theme  with 
the  national  Bicentennial  In  1976.  Keeping 
in  mind  that  the  Roae  Parade  is  already  set 
except  for  some  details,  we  wlU  work  very 
carefuUy  not  to  over-ezpoee  the  Bioenten- 
nlal  message  on  the  first  day  of  1979. 


TOUKNAMZNT    OP   ROCKS     (KOSR   PAaAOX) 

Max  ColweU,  Manager,  has  suggested  we 

meet  sometime  In  AprU  or  May  In  Pasadena, 
accompanied  by  the  appropriate  NBC  offi- 
cials, to  further  develop  the  details  of  the 
Bicentennial  mvolvement  in  the  Tourna- 
ment of  Roeee;  i*..  themes,  ARBC  Judge  for 
1973,  avaUabUtty  of  oonuneretal  float  q>on- 
sors  to  ARBC  tot  Identification  of  specific 
1976  national  events  such  as  the  Olympics, 
expositions,  etc.  Mr.  OcdweU  is  Intereeted  in 
developing  the  awards  wtth  the  assistance  of 
ARBC  as  to  bow  weU  participants  teU  the 
Bicentennial 


PLOSXSTS'    TSAKSWOKLD    DRLIVXaY     (PTD) 

This  is  extremely  confidential. 

FTD  has  expreesed  to  top  NBC  officials 
that  they  are  moet  anxious  to  asslat  the 
Bicentennial  In  qteclal  TV  programming  (as 
Bp>onsor8 ) .  ITiey  wish  to  discuss  Informally 
In  the  near  future  how  they  may  partici- 
pate. They  are  also  presently  sponsoring 
floats  In  the  major  parades  In  America.  They 
are  anxious  to  work  with  ARBC  In  developing 
floats  that  wUl  assist  in  our  carrying  our 
message  to  the  American  pubUc.  Arch  Robb 
will  be  setting  up  the  meeting  in  the  near 
future. 

JULY    4    PARADE.    Mn,WAUKKX,    WIS. 

This  parade  is  underwritten  by  the  Schlltz 
Brewing  Company  and  Is  televised  regionally 
with  a  good  audience  rating  using  a  circus 
theme.  The  officials  have  expreesed  a  deeire 
to  NBC  to  meet  Informally  with  a  spokesman 
from  ARBC  to  develop  a  program  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  parade  In  1976. 

M'DONALD'S 

McDonald's  has  presently  sponsored  at 
great  expense  the  All  American  Band.  The 
band  is  selected  from  the  best  musicians 
from  America's  High  schools  in  a  nationwide 
annual  contest.  The  top  100  musicians  make 
up  the  McDonald's  AU  American  Band.  Mc- 
Donald's then  sends  this  band  to  participate 
in  the  major  parades  acroea  America. 

The  foUoxDing  is  extremely  confidential 

McDonald's  has  Indicated  to  top  NBC  of- 
ficials that  they  are  moet  anxious  to  fund 
and  underwrite  a  m«Jor  parade  In  Chicago, 
nilnolB.  Their  conception  of  this  parade  Is 
that  it  would  be  as  big  and  well  known  as 
the  Rose  Parade,  Orange  Parade.  Macy*e  Pa- 
rade, etc  They  want  to  talk  to  an  ARBO 
spokesman  about  developing  this  parade.  In- 
cluding national  TV  coverage.  Their  bopee 
are  to  stage  the  first  parade  as  a  part  of 
.America's  200th  Anniversary. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  efforts  under 
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way  such  as  the  VIACOM  special  documen- 
tartea.  ARBC  fllnw.  sJlde  preaentattons, 
spwUtlng  engagwnents,  etc.  However,  per 
your  request,  I  bit^  iwdweed  t*  writing  some 

tta«l  mm*  Bt  tbrOM  ei«mt«.  oHim  Uiii  ^ 
Boa»  B«*Mta.  M«  aiktes  flor  offl^Ml  ABBC 
u|j»iii»t  •AdMMOMa*.  or  iMegBtCtom.  TWa 
Witt  OBaUMW  to  weak  wttb  ttaM*  (tlt«i1U*> 

tA  got  tka  ■■■^ BBllMg*  of  *^^^f*f^ 

th*  Maiwrtiiiilnl  W*  ar*  also  i««acnh*i9 
tlM  MnMMtbMtty  to  oomNUbM*  tiMa*  ktndu 
o<  activMea  ao  tuat  fh«i«  l»  w*  o«rer-«x- 

pOBUt*. 

■tiaM  A.  HalIh 

0*f)U*y  <jae»«ii»e  iMraetor 
I  Commuaicationa  aaA  tieid  S«rv«c«s.) 
(Attaffhmrant.) 

Dam:  Hz.  LaVaxkt  aaksd  kh*t  I  reduc*  tbla 
to  writing  to  tvfort  our  activities  to  tta* 
Chairman.  I  suggest  we  keep  tnis  Informa- 
tion carefully  guarded,  or.  as  you  know,  we 
will  Wow  the  whole  ball  gmme.  _ 

TkAifSMTrtAL  Sup 

Maach  9,  — 
To;  Ma.ifeck. 
Prom:  Am,Haaljr. 

ITMiagT'  AJIJL  i»  »  Oao  cnmpany  aua 
could  ba  a  big  uaar  ot  Hunt.  Somanak  and 
Canada  Dry  product*.  Lee  Oilclt  Is  a  very 
sharp  guy.  Would  you  be  kind  enough  to 
send  hto  »«*twr  to  the  r«^«  party? 

&MASMMV,  Dac  , 

Mr.  Jams&  HSA1.X, 

Division  General  Jfonofler,  CoiuMta  iJ«T>  Corp^ 
iTortA.  f  oiuos  CiXy.  J<o. 

Dkas.  Jnt:  Knowing  that  you  lB*ve  worHad 
closeXj  wlUi  D»ire  Maliortey  aod  his  aacie- 
t&ry  In  tlia  pai>t,  I  ais.  aaking  Ui*t  you  for- 
ward tlie  attaclied  Letter  to  his.  office. 

r  realize  the  vast  amount  of  maU  his  sec- 
retary must  handle,  therefore.  If  you  could 
bring  thlB  letter  to  her  personal  attention. 
It  would  be  appreciated. 

I  tM*r  trota  our  Area  Manager  in  Kansas 
City  that  Jn  the  sliort  tlnae  you've  been  crut 
there,  you  really  have  done  a  great  Job  In 
promoting  Canada  Dry. 

Beat  wlsbea  in  your  continued  sticcessi 
Cordially, 

tMon  "Lme"  Glick. 

ARAatnv,  Inc. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.,  March  6,  1972. 
Mr    David  J.   Ma  honey. 

Chair-man  of  the  Board  and  President. 
Sorton  Simtm.  Inc..  Hew  York,  N.Y 
DKMa  Ma.  Mahobst:  Ballsing  the  prceslng 
ciemAUk  upon  yoor  timet.  I  am  addrcBBlzig 
thlfl  latter  to  you  only  for  tbe  parpoee  of 
haTlnc  1>  fut  ■anted  «o  the  proper  persop. 

Aa  I  am  aura  you  are  aware.  ABA  aerrioes. 
Inc.  la  the  largeet  tDod  service  organisation 
In  the  United  States.  For  ttito  reason.  I  feel 
certain  that  our  organisation  can  be  of  great 
assistance  In  making  the  Bicentennial  Ceie- 
bratlon  an  event  of  great  historical  Im- 
portance. 

As  you  stated  upon  your  challenging  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Bicentennial  Chairmanship. 
"Tha  strength  of  this  whole  Bicentennial 
Celebration  has  to  come  from  the  grass  roots 
up".  This  ts  the  exact  phlloeophy  upon  which 
our  services  are  based. 

We  take  freat  prMe  In  macaglng  the  food 
serrlce  opecatloes  ftor  nany  of  the  nations 
leading  fnstltnttons.  Some  of  our  accounts 
whlclt  attract  a  great  number  of  people,  as 
wSl  ttM  Bicentennial  Celebration,  are:  the 
leliiiMlii—  ta  araatOB.  Atlanta  Stadium. 
Axtautle  Cit;  CoBventlaci  HaU.  I^as  Vegaa 
CtMieaattea  Center.  Indiana  Convention  Ceix- 
ter.  art^  tKtt  Syeetrum  Sports  Arena  in  PhUa- 
deljihia.  ]ust  to  name  a  few. 

An.  efficient  and  professionally  handled  food 
operation  will  be  vitally  essential  to  asstxro 


suoceea  of  the  Celebration.  Therefore.  I  re- 
qxiect  that  you  forward  thl«  letter  to  the 
ptoper  indlvldvial  on  your  staff  ao  that  he 
mats  S*t>  tu  toUBb  with  toe. 

JUBt  M  50U  Uava  mad*  Norton  Simon  one 
of  tiM  peat  corporatlooa  of  Amertoa.  I  am 
sura  tUat  with  you  at  the  helm,  the  Bicen- 
tennial Celebration.  wDl  becoma  an  event 
never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  American  people. 

Cordially, 

LXON    T.!**  atxM. 

FXBBXrAST  28,  1972. 
Dr.  Carroi.i» 

Mr.    BtTSEX. 

Mr.  GooDanxD. 
ivTrs.  Dhxahd. 

Attached  ts  a  confidential  copy  of  the  In- 
itial plan  for  the  Bicentennial  of  the  Boston 
Tea  Party.  This  was  prepared  by  Arfrtsd 
Stern.  TTie  plan  Is  not  to  be  aur.ounced.  It  Is 
noteworthy  that  Edward  OottUeb  &  Assocl- 
atM  are  the  PR.  Arm  handling  the  Ltpton 
account. 

vS)  Hugh  A,  Halu 

Deputy  Executive  Director. 

{CommunicationM  <t  rteftf  Servlees) . 

The  Bicentcnwtai.  or  tkt.  Boston  Tea  Partt. 
Dkcxmbkr  19.  19T3 
Concapti.    Organizational.    Pro(^am.    Pro- 
motional <ft  Financial  Recommenrlattona  pre- 
pared fo»  Thomaa  J.  Lipton,  Inc. 

At  in»Fn  StESM, 

Consultant. 


TTTE  PREMISO 

Sunday,  December  16th.  1973  will  mark  the 
200th  anniversary  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 
V^ixOt  oCtaer  Coiaalal  incidenta.  notably  the 

1770  Boston  Massacre  and  The  1772  burning 
of  HM8  Gi«pee  in  Rto<4e  Island  waters  pre- 
ssed tta»  Tea  Party,  in  t*rm8  ni  papular  his- 
tory that  event  1«  generally  considered  Uie 
first  overt  act  of  Oloiiia:  reto-lUon  :;«aiiist 
the  tyrannv  of  the  Brttlah  Crown.  Indeed 
referring  to  the  Tea  Party  and  the  altitudes 
which  made  It  and  our  Hevolutlon  inevitable. 
John  Adam.s.  one  of  the  Tea  Party's  prime 
Instigators  wrote  "The  Revolution  was  ef- 
fected befnrr  the  war  commenced  The  Rev- 
otutton  was  in  'he  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  .  This  radtcal  change  tn  the  prtn- 
np'.es.  optntons.  senttmpnts.  and  afTecttoTM  of 
The  people  was  the  real  American  Revolu- 
tion." Thns  historically,  phlloeophlcalT  a°^ 
Thematlcallv.  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
sensitive  commemoration  of  the  Tea  Pmtys 
200th  anniversarv  can  effectively  ina\igurate 
the  US  Bicentennial  era,  and  su«*  a  special 
event  has  Inherent  potentials  for  exten- 
sive national  and  international  recxi^niton 
and  news  media  coverage 

The  Identification  of  Thomas  J  Lipton, 
Inc  with  this  commemorative  event  is 
deemed  aooroprta*e  for  a  varl^tv  of  reasons. 
1  Bwvond  T.Tf'i  r>bvlo^\»  tntfrest  In  tea, 
perhaps  no  histort«sal  IndivWual  better  s^-m- 
boJlaee  the  continuity  of  British-American 
friendship  than  the  late,  much  beloved  Sir 
Thomas  Indeed  as  we  bear  the  British  no 
acrimony,  the  assentlal  character  of  any  con- 
temporarv  commemoration  of  the  Tea  Party 
muat  emphasize  the  aHection  between  the 
US.  &  Great  Britain.  Sir  Thomas's  career 
in  international  commerce  and  sportanaa- 
shlp  did  Jtist  that. 

2.  The  President  of  Thomas  J.  Lipton.  Inc.. 
Mr.  W.  Oardner  Barker.  Is  a  dlstlngtilshed. 
L'lvic-mluded  New  Euglander  thus  further 
confirming  the  appropriateness  of  TJL'a 
IclentiflcaUou  with  and  .-upporl  of  a  signif- 
icant avlc  and  historical  commemoration  In 
Boston  heralding  the  US.  BlcenteunlaL  The 
fact  that  TJL  Is  an  affiliate  of  a  British  & 
Netherlands  corporation,  two  nations  which 
played  stellar  roles  in  Americas  Colonial  his- 
tory and  heritage  further  extends  thematic 
and  corporate  appropriateness. 

3.  While  TJL's  underwriting  sponsorship  of 
the  recommended  project  must  eschew  direct 


commercial  and/or  marfihanrtlalng  espVolta- 
tlon.  there's  Uttia  douM  tlMt  eOactlva  IdaaU- 
acatioa  wlU  ""^'^^^  XJIi'a  UwUtuUoBal, 
commuaii^  ao*  mtir^-**tt  (ItwMah  Blaad 
Tea>  progrun*>  mpteiaiiif  tbrongkkoat  the 
New  Kngland  ase*. 

«.  WlthoMt  f^■^^ew^^Tr"  th«  T3A.  Blcentenatal 
will  acbtM*  a  high  erdar  ot  natlocua,  oosa- 
muiUty  vaA  Intamattniit'  vlaUaUtty.  TbM 
tUtfughttui  Identlficallon  at  TJI<  with  the 
first  Important  commemorative  event  of  the 
Bicentennial,  certainly  the  most  significant 
national  celebration  of  our  lifetimes,  is  en- 
tlrefv  eompatlbJe  wtth  TJt's  eoeitJmrtnp; 
commitment  to  coinmuntty  an*  national 
resT)  otislWrtttes. 

As  to  the  Boeton  Tea  Party  ItaeK,  on  an 
apt  light  note  Btr  Thetnas  ooce  said  to  the 
daughter  of  BoetoH's  late  l*ayor  Cmley  "Bea- 
ton had  the  naoet  lateHfgent  ctttaeas  hi  the 
country,  steer  they  h«*  thrown  tt»e  tea  over- 
board when  they  had  (Baeoveted  tt  -was  not 
Llfrton"*.'*  fTTw  Ltprton  8to»y,  Alec  'Vffcufh, 
page  236) , 

HISTORICAI.    BACKGEDTniD 

^  Ufc  of  blatory  la  In  oMler  as  It  In  larg« 
mi*sure  dlctatea  the  character,  aiU,  partlcl- 
paUng  spoMorsikip  and  profpram  for  the  Bi- 
centennial o<  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

in    the   growing    anlmoetty    betwaan    the 
Brltli'h    Parliament   and    American   cQionisU 
before  th«  »evolutk>n,  Pa*ilaBa«at,  when  re- 
pealing the  Toiwnahend  Acta,  retainwi  the  tea 
tax    partly  aa  a  aymbol  ot  Ita  right  to  tax 
cciioniea,  partly  to  aid  tha  flnaaelaUy  embar- 
raased.  E^   India   Conapany.   The   colonists 
tried  to  prevent  conalgneee  from  accejtlBg 
taxed  tea  and  were  su*ceaalnl  In  New  York 
and  Philadelpbia.  At  Charieaton  the  tea  was 
lauded  b\U  heid  la  gpvernmeivt  wareb(Mse». 
Ai  Boatoo  threa  tea  ahlpa  arrived  and   r»- 
mali>ed     unloaded,    but     Qovemor    Thoaaaa 
HutchlnsoB   refused   to  let  tha  sWpe  leave 
witheut  aiEt  pajflng  the  ctatlBB.  In  Novemtoei. 
1773  outraged  Boaton  patrlota  held  proteel 
meetings  In  Faneuil  HaU  organiaed  and  led 
by    such    notables    as    John    and    Samu«l 
Adams.  John  Hancock.  Jtoaiah  Qnuicy.  Paul 
Revere  tuid  Dr.  Joseph   Warren.   Several  re- 
st)lve»  were  passed  Including  one  to  prevent 
tlie  sale  oi  tea  and  a  committee  unsueeees- 
fully  attempted  to  force  the  reelgnatloii  of 
Boaion   tea  agenta.   In   the  neat   six  weeka 
similar  to*n  meetlnga  were  held  In  nearby 
towns  In  support  of  the  Boatott  reaoives  thus 
setting  the-  stage  for  the  December  ISth  Tei 
Party.  On  that  date  a  group  ol  citteeaa  dl»- 
1,-ulsed  m  Indlai»  tioarded  aiupe  at  Gri«ii. 
Wharf  and  emptied  3*2  cheats  of  tea  valued 
at  18.000  British  pounda.  Into  Boeton  ha«bcic. 
The  disgv»«d   "Indiana"  Included  the  Sona  d 
Liberty  many  of  whom  were  members  of  the 
.Aucteni  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  oi 
Massachusetts,    the    oldest    and    stUl    active 
chart«ed  military  crganiaatlon  In  Ameriea. 
To  punish  the  people  oi  Massachusetta  lor 
the  Tea  Party.  Parliament  In   1774  paased  a 
number  of  refwreaatve  edicts  named  the  In- 
tuierable  Acts  by  the  Increaalngly  UwUgnant 
ccdanista  Theee  oi»eroMa  laws  In  large  meas- 
ure motivated  the  outbreak  erf  the  Ravoiu- 
tlon   the   following   year.   The   fact  that  the 
Tea  Party  plot  wm  hatched  In  Paneuil  Hall 
eaxned    that   historic   strtKture  lu  honored 
sc*>ritiiiet.  The  Cradle  of  Liberty.  Second  only 
to  Independence  Hall.  Paneuil   HaU   la  cer- 
tiiinly  -Americas  most  revered  RevolutlMiary 
shrine, 

SPONSORSHIP    AND    srrE 

AU  of  the  above  logically  predetermines 
the  essential  effective  sponsorship,  partici- 
pation and  location  for  the  recommended 
December  16th,  1»73  commemoratloti. 

1,    THE    M.'VflaACBireiTTa    HISTOBICAL   SOCirTT 

In  re^rd  to  organization,  Implementation, 
guest  invitations,  Massachusetts  and  Bos- 
ton participation  and  support,  etc..  the  ap- 
proval and  active  Involvement  of  the  MHS 
is  imperative.  Preliminary  conversations  with 
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i»  President,  Thomas  Boylston  Adams  (a  dl- 
wlt  descendant  of  John  and  Sam.  and  mem- 
jTr  of  the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
Sivolutlonary  War  Bicentennial  Commls- 
itonl  confirms  MHS  Interest  and  likely  par- 
fiHnatlon.  It  should  be  noted  that  this  con- 
luTint  has  been  associated  with  Mr^Adams 
m  prior  projects.  Mr.  Adams  stated  that  for- 
Ssl  approval  vrtll  require  endorsement  by  the 
Historical  Society's  Council,  and  when  TJL 
has  adopted  tentative  plans  and  programing 
Jttnnat,  he  vrtll  be  pleased  to  submit  same  to 
said  council.  In  order  to  expedite  all  of  this  It 
U  recommended  that  at  the  appropriate  time 
II,  w  Gardner  Barker  communicate  dl- 
recUy  wtth  Mr.  Adams  and  that  Lipton  Oom- 
oany  or  Ptoundatlon  make  an  appropriate 
\^tn   contribution    perhaps    $1,973    to    the 

MHS. 

pertinent  Information  follows: 

Thomat  Boylston  Adams,  President.  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  1164  Boylston 
Street,  Boston,  Massachusetts  02216;  Tele- 
phone: 617  53fr-l«)8. 

Thomas  Boylston  Adams  (office,*  IS  State 
Street,  Boeton.  Massachusettt  02108;  Tele- 
phone 617  LA-3-«e66. 

Thomas  Boylston  Adams  (residence).  Con- 
cord   Road.    LlncoUi,    Massachusetts    01773; 
Telephone:  617  CLr-9-e360. 
2    rnt    coMMONWXAi-TH    car    MASSACHUSKTra 

BXVOLUnONAST   WAK   BICENTTNNIAL  COMMIS- 
SION 

The  Commission  established  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature  In  1964,  has  to  date 
formulated  no  definite  plans  for  the  observ- 
ance of  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  Tea 
Party.  MassachuaetU  Qovemor,  Francis  W. 
Sargent  Is  Ex  Officio  Chairman;  Senator 
Joseph  C.  DlCarlo  Is  Chairman;  Mr.  Oeorge  A. 
Wells,  Vice  Chairman.  The  recently  appointed 
Executive  Director  Is  Mr.  Francis  W.  Sldlaus- 
kas,  an  acquaintance  of  this  consultant. 
Commission  membership  Includes  the  Massa- 
chusetts Secretary  of  State,  Commissioner  of 
Education.  Adjutant  General,  several  leglsU- 
tors  and  historically  oriented  civic  leaders. 
To  date  administrative  appropriations  have 
been  modest  and  no  comprehensive  program 
has  been  established.  Mr.  Sldlauskas  stated 
that  the  Commission  Is  genuinely  Interested 
In  appropriate  commemoration  of  the  Tea 
Party  pending  the  development  of  a  compre- 
hensive TJli  prc^xMal  but  certainly  and  wtth 
Justification,  Ccanmlsslon  endorsement  and 
participation  would  require  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  event  and  its  promotion  avoid  any 
■nd  aU  blatant  commercialism.  This  Is  en- 
tirely compatible  with  Mr.  Adams'  views  and 
TJL's  modus  operandi.    (Illegible.) 

The  Boeton  Redevelopment  Authority  has 
proposed  and  Is  developing  plans  for  a  smaU 
urban  park  at  that  location.  Pinal  plans  are 
Incomplete  and  no  actual  municipal  huple- 
mentatlon  appropriation  has  been  authorized 
to  date,  but  the  Massachusetts  Bicentennial 
Commission  obviously  hopes  the  project  can 
be  completed  or  at  very  least,  dedicated  by 
the  Tea  Party's  200th  anniversary.  Mr,  Sld- 
lauskas suggested  that  perhaps  the  Lipton 
Company  or  Foundation  might  wlah  to  con- 
tribute to  the  realisation  of  Tea  Party  Park 
as  a  permanent  Blcenteimlal  gift  to  Boston, 
the  Commonwealth  &  nation,  and  Its  official 
dedication  might  occur  on  December  16th. 
1873  or  some  other  appropriate  date  that 
year.  While  all  of  this  Is  somewhat  nebulous, 
from  Llpton's  point  of  view  any  such  contri- 
bution should  result  In  a  permanent  Iden- 
tifying plaque  or  marker.  And  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  Bicentennial  and  the 
proposed  hlstwlc  park.  It  Is  likely  that 
any  undervn-itlng  contribution  would  be  tax 
deductible.  At  any  rate  Mr,  SldUuskas  wlU 
keep  us  Informed  regarding  development 
plans.  As  for  TJL  and  the  PaneuU  HaU  proj- 
ect, once  It  Is  determined  to  proceed.  It  la 
rec(»nmended  that  a  formal  preliminary  pro- 


posal together  with  a  cover  letter  from  Mr. 
W,  Oartlner  Barker,  be  sent  to  Qovemor 
Sargent;  Chairman  DlCarlo  A  Executive  Di- 
rector SUUauakaa,  with  a  courtesy  copy  to 
Boston  Mayor,  Kevin  H.  White.  It  Is  obvious 
that  the  approval,  support  and  partlctpattoo 
of  the  Commtasion  can  prove  of  estimable 
value  to  the  project  and  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  achieve  such  cooperation. 

Thus  as  suggested  In  regard  to  the  Hlstorl- 
ccd  Society,  It  Is  recognlaed  that  upon  de- 
termination to  proceed,  TJL  make  a  token 
goodwlU  contribution  of  •1,973  to  the  Com- 
mission through  its  Chairman,  aa  Initial 
Insurance  for  continued  cooperation.  How- 
ever a  candid  evaluation  of  and  extensive 
experience  with  many  such  state  com- 
missions suggests  that  the  calibre,  prestige 
and  active  continuity  of  the  Maaaachu- 
setts  Historical  Society  will  prove  more 
vital  to  the  successful  realization  of  the 
project  than  the  good  offices  and  capabUl- 
tles  of  the  Commission.  But  for  optimum  re- 
sults certainly  the  nominal  censorship  and 
active  participation  of  both  organizations 
warrants  (illegible)  early  priority.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  Commission  Is : 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
Revolutionary  War  Bicentennial  Commission. 
(Illegible)  The  State  House.  Boston.  Massa- 
chusetta 02138;   Telephone:   617-7Tr-«>*«. 

3.      TH*     AKCnCKT     AND     HONOKABl*     A«Tn.XJC«T 
COMPANT     OF     MASSACHTSKTTB 

As  previously  mentioned  this  historic  unit 
Is  the  oldest  military  organisation  In  Amer- 
ica, originally  chartered  In  1638.  Thus  1978 
will  mark  the  A&H's  336th  anniversary.  The 
A&H  Is  also  the  third  oldest  chartered  mili- 
tary organization  In  the  wwrld.  predated  only 
by  the  Quardla  Bvlzzera  Pontlflca  (Vatican 
or  Swiss  Quard),  established  In  1606,  and 
the  Honourable  Artillery  Gomptkny  of  London, 
chartered  In  1637.  Not  cmly  did  members  of 
the  A&H  participate  In  the  Tea  Party,  but 
subsequently  the  majority  of  Its  officers  and 
men  served  the  Continental  Army  with  dis- 
tinction throughout  the  Revolution.  •   •   • 


•  Preferred  address. 


RrvoLunoNAKT   Wax 

BICKNTXNNIAL    COMMISSION, 

Boston,  Mass.,  January  17.  i972. 

AUHED     STEXN, 

Neic  York,  N.Y. 

DxAx  AI.FUD:  It  was  a  pleastire  seeing  and 
speaking  with  you  again,  I  was  most  Im- 
pressed with  what  I  saw  of  your  Maryland 
presentation.  I  certainly  want  a  copj  ot  It. 

Concerning  otir  conversation  regarding  the 
Lipton  Tea  Ccanpany  and  the  Bicentennial 
Commission  and  its  activities  In  the  Com- 
monwealth: 

1.  Certainly  we  want  commemorative 
events  on  December  16.  1973. 1  agree  with  you 
completely  that  this  occasion  might  weU  be 
considered  the  first  step  of  active  revolt  look- 
ing toward  the  Revolution. 

2.  I  have  been  directed  by  our  Chairman. 
Senator  DlCarlo.  that  the  Bicentennial  com- 
memoration is  not  to  be  "exploited  commer- 
cially" and  also  that.  In  lU  planning  "tt  is 
not  to  be  an  elitist  effort  by  a  precious  few". 

I'm  sure  that  you  can  understand  my  po- 
sition In  that  the  Lipton  Tea  Company  is  a 
commercial  entity  as  opposed  to  oiir  efforts 
and  our  organization.  You  mentioned  a  Tea 
Party  to  which  certain  people  would  be  in- 
vited, I  would  like  to  suggest  that  our  whole 
social  spectrum  somehow  be  represented  in 
this  effort.  ' 

3.  I  Indicated  to  you  that  the  Boston  Re- 
development Authority,  the  planning  re- 
source of  the  City  of  Boston  for  the  Bicen- 
tennial, has  as  one  of  Its  objective*  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Tea  Party  Park.  I  am  trying 
to  arrange  to  send  to  you  as  soon  as  possible 
a  copy  of  their  existing  plans  for  this  faculty. 

As  I  understand  it,  it  would  be  on  the  site 
of  the  artglnal  Tea  Party  and  certainly  wlU 
be  a  worthwhile  residual  oontrtbution  to  the 
Otty  and  the  Ooounonwaaltb. 


4.  I  am  quite  optimistic  that,  with  proper 
planning,  the  mechanics  and  technical  as- 
pecU  of  the  Lipton  participation  can  be 
worked  out  to  our  mutual  benefit, 

I  would  be  moet  happy  to  meet  with  you 
again  to  discuss  further  the  mechanics  of 
this  event.  At  our  next  meeting  I  think  it 
would  be  wise  to  Include  representation 
from  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society, 
which  you  mentioned,  and  the  City  of  Bos- 
ton. I  am  sure  that  you  wlU  understand  that 
I  can  now  make  no  commitment.  We  must, 
of  course,  refer  the  Commonwealth's  par- 
ticipation to  the  Bicentennial  Commission. 

Warmest  personal  regards. 
Sincerely, 

FYUNCIS    W.    Sai.AU8K.AS, 

Executive  Director. 
The  spacious  Armory,  rich  In  historic  tra- 
dition, can  accomodate  a  maximum  of  240 
for  a  sit-down  high  tea  and  reception  as 
envisioned  on  the  occasion  of  the  Tea 
Party's  Bicentennial.  For  ample  room,  pro- 
graming and  service  convenience,  etc.,  it  is 
recommended  that  total  attendance  includ- 
ing guesU  and  news  media  be  limited  to  an 
appropriate  Bicentennial   300  persons. 

The  character  of  the  event  determines  that 
the    v»ell-heeled   AfcH   make    no  cfa«rge   for 
the  use   of   the   Armory,   though   there   are 
minimal  custodian  and  utility  expenses  (see 
section  headed  Project  Budgat)    In  addition 
to  these  charges  if  the  project  proceeds  it 
is    recommended    that    TJIi   or    the   Lipton 
Foundation  donate  a  modest  sum,  say  taoo 
Bicentennial   doUars,   to   the   A&H   museum 
maintenance  fund.  They  don't  need  It  but 
such  a  contribution  would  surely  constitute 
a  gracloua  gesture  toward  the  insurance  of 
A&H    co<^>eratlon    and    participation.    The 
services    of    the    AtiB   would    include    their 
providing  a  smartly  dress  uniformed  guard 
of     honor     rendering     proscribed     mlUtary 
honors  and  courtesies  to  dlaUngulshed  offi- 
cial guesU  In  addition  to  the  Arooory  facul- 
ties.   This    consultant    has   tenUtlvely    re- 
served   the    Armory    for    Saturday,   Decem- 
15th.  1973.  providing  for  technical  setup  and 
rehearsals  and  Sunday,  December  16th.  the 
commemoration    Itself,    as    a    result    of    a 
recent     meeting     with     Colonel     Lewis     W. 
Whlttemore.   AtH  Knoutlve   Secretary.   By 
1973  It  Is  expected  that  L*.  Colonel  Joseph 
S.  Zarelko  wiU  be  A&H  CO.  and  on  Colonel 
Whlttemore'B    suggestion    he    too    has   been 
Informed   of    tentaUve    plana.    As   planning 
develops  it  is  essential  that  both  ofllcera  are 
fuUy   posted,   not   only   because   of   Armory 
faclUty    arrangements.    A&H   mUltary    cere- 
monial participation,  but  also  because  •    •   • 
It   through   A&H   that   the   participation   of 
other  Massachusetts  historic  mUltary  com- 
mands Including  musical  units,  wUl  be  en- 
lister',    (see   section   headed   Program).   Per- 
tinent addressee  foUow: 

Cdlonel  Lewis  W,  Whlttemore,  Executive 
Secretary.  Ancient  &  Honorable  ArtlUery 
Company  of  Maasachusets,  Armory,  FaneuU 
HaU.  Boeton.  Massachusetts  02109.  Tslehone: 
617-227-1638, 

Colonel  Lewis  W,  Whlttemore  (residence). 
169  Orange  Street.  Rosllndale.  Massachusetts 
02131.  Telephone:  617-323-6393. 

Lt.  Colonel  Joseph  S,  Zaretto  (same  ad- 
dress as  Colonel  Whlttemore ) 

Lt.  Colonel  Joseph  S.  Zarelko  (residence). 
Sterling  Drive.  Dover,  Massachusetta  02030. 
Telephone:  617-788-0371. 

4.  crrr  or  bobton 


WhUe  the  Armory  U  under  the  direct  con- 
trol of  the  Ancient  &  Honorable  ArtlUery 
Company,  aU  other  FaneuU  HaU  faculties,  the 
surrotindlng  streeta.  etc.,  are  the  property  of 
the  City  of  Boeton.  The  scope  of  the  recom- 
mended project  WlU  require  at  least  partial 
tise  of  floors  below  the  Armory  as  cloak  roofs, 
a  temporary  press  room,  for  the  stwage  of 
catering  and  technical  equipment,  admis- 
sion and  security  control,  etc.  The  adjacent 
streeta,  especially  the  main  entrance  facade 
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thoroughfare.  wUl  alao  b«  required  for  traffic 
and  security  control  and  any  outdoor  cere- 
mo  ;ilal  or  mUltary  pageantry  Ther»  la  no 
doubt  that  aU  sucli  facilities  Includln*  the 
mu  cooperation  of  the  Borton  Police  De- 
partment wlU  be  rwulUy  available  due  to 
tue  character  of  the  event.  Ita  reconuneiided 
high  level  coeponaorshlp.  distinguished 
giieaU,  etc.  Only  minimal  custodial  and 
HtUlty  cQBta  estlmat«d  at  approximately  8350 
are  Involved  but  formal  pennlaslon  must 
be  secuT«d  from  the  Office  of  the  Commls- 
stoner.  Real  Property.  City  of  Boston.  At  the 
appropriate  time  that  olBce  together  with 
the  Fnneull  Hall  Building  aupertntenderit 
must  be  fullv  Informed  regarding  all  plan- 
ul:ig  dotaUa.  and  of  course  the  same  applies 
to  the  Boston  Police  Department  Pertinent 
addreaaea  follow 

Mr,  John  Mulhern,  Commissioner,  Real 
Property,  CUy  of  Boaton,  City  Hall,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  Telephone:  617-722-1100. 

Mr.  Anthony  Porgleno,  laa  the  Commis- 
sioner U  largely  honorary  it  Is  advised  to 
deal  with  the  Assistant  Commissioner)  As- 
sistant Commissioner,  Real  Property.  CUy 
of  Boston,  CUy  Hall,  Boston,  MassachuselUi. 
Telephone:  617-722-tlUO. 

Mr.  Dooald  MacIJonaid,  Building  Super- 
mteiident  Paneull  Hail.  Boston,  Massaihu- 
aetts  oaioe,  Telephone:  (il7-523-«794, 

oaice  of  the  ChleX  of  Police.  City  of  Boston 
Police  DeparUnent,  154  Berkeley,  Boeton. 
Massachuaetta,  Telephone ;  617-536-6700. 

OAce  of  the  Commissioner,  City  of  Boston. 
Traffic  &  Parking  Department,  City  Hall.  Bos- 
ton. Massachusetts,  Telephone:  617-722- 
4100. 


CAN  B»v'or.irnoN*»T  bo  ntenni.kl 
coMiciaaiotr 
The  approval  and  parMclpatlon  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bicentennial  Commission  would  prove 
highly  deslrsftle.  espedany  If  the  recom- 
mended program  Is  to  tacftide  an  aprpear- 
ance  by  the  President  or  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  Certataly  such  endorse- 
ment should  be  sought  and  at  an  appropriate 
high  level  TJL  should  Iteep  the  ARBC  fully 
Informed  regarding  pitms  and  sponsorship 
for  the  Tea  Party  commemoration.  A  prelim- 
inary meetl.:^  with  Mr.  Hugh  A.  (copy  Illegi- 
ble I  the  (Commission's  Deputy  Executive  Di- 
rector confirms  titr  ARBC's  Interest  In  the 
potentials  of  the  BostoB  project,  however  the 
CommlSBlon's  mandate  from  Congress  speci- 
fies Commission  responslbUltles  limited  to 
the  national  commemoration  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, extending  from  1975  the  20Oth 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  Revolu- 
tion through  which  first  accorded  interna- 
tional recognition  -o  U,3.  independent 
sovereignty. 

Climatic  emphasis  is  of  course  accorded  to 
1378.  Thus  whUe  the  Tea  Party  presaged  the 
aevolutlon  Jc  Indepeudence,  and  its  1973 
commamoration  can  effectively  dramatize  the 
inauguxfttlou  of  the  Bicentennial  era.  the 
ARBC  has  no  Jurisdiction  or  mandated  re- 
sponaihllltles  regarding  the  recommended 
program.  Beyond  aU  this,  and  even  more 
pertinent,  a  realistic  appraisal  of  ARBC  per- 
formance to  date  fand  therefore  its  lUtely 
potentials)  Is  In  order.  The  ARBC  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress.  July  4th.  1966.  It  has  ac- 
complished little  to  date,  la  top  heavy  in 
politically  appointed  bureaucrats,  deficient 
In  creative  expertise,  and  except  for  rela- 
tively minor  administrative  funding,  lacics 
adequate  approprtatloos.  Structtirally  Com- 
mlaalon  membership  includes  four  Senators 
I  of  which  one  Is  Maaeachuaetts  Senior  Sena- 
tor Edward  W.  Broolte) ;  four  members  of  the 
Hbuas  of  Representatives;  the  Secretaries  of 
State.  Interior.  Defense.  Health,  Education 
*  WelXare;  the  Attorikey  General-,  the  Llb- 
rarlAU  at  Congress;  the  Secretary  of  the 
Smlthsoalaa  InatUutloc;  the  Archlvlat  of 
the  O.3.  U  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
CouiMsU.  oa  the  Arts  Sc  Humanities,  all  with 


ex  offldo  .status  In  addition  17  private  cltl- 
aens,  one  of  whom  .shall  be  designated  Chair- 
man, constitute  the  official,  voting  commis- 
sion. The  present  (and  third)  Chairman  la 
Mr.  David  J.  Mahoner.  Chief  Executive  Of- 
acer.  Norton  aimcn.  Inc.  The  Vice  Chairman 
Is  Mr.  Hobart  Lewis  Editor.  Headers  Digest. 
The  ARBCs  -stafi  Is  heatled  by  Executive  Di- 
rector Jack  I,  Levant  itlie  third  to  serve  In 
this  capacity  and  a  former  Norton  Simon 
executlvel ,  Hugh  A.  Hall  U  Deputy  Execu- 
tive Director:  Charles  P.  Ooortspeed  l3  States 
Coordination  .\d visor  &c  Harry  Carlson.  Presi- 
dent, P  H  .Associates  NY  .  Is  Public  Rela- 
tions Consultant.  •  •  • 
They  ire: 

a.  HerltaKe  76  (historic  aspects,  cotnmemo- 
raclons,  etc. ) 

b.  Open  Hotiee  USA  (naUonal  participa- 
tion, tourism,  travel,  recreational  &  cultural 
activities,  tine  <t  performing  arts,  etc.) 

c.  Horizons  78  (permanent  dfe  residual  proj- 
ects addressed  to  national  goals  as  inspired 
by  the  Btcentennlal) 

President  Nixon  has  .stated  that  the  the- 
matic essence  of  the  Bicentennial  must  be  a 
rededlcatlon  to  our  nation's  founding  princi- 
ples— prime    concern    with    'the    quality    of 
life.  ■  Perhaps  the  moat  significant  .uatement 
on   Bicentennial    philosophy   and   objectives 
was   made   by   the   late   President    Kennedy. 
the  first  Chief  Kxecutlve  ;o  emphasize  Bicen- 
tennial   opportunities    ajid    responsibilities. 
In   a  July  4th.   1363  Independence  Hall  ad- 
dress JFK  ?nld  In  part:    "A  great  new  effort- 
far  Independence — Is  transforming  the  world 
about  us    .And  the  spirit  of  that  new  effort 
is  the   same  spirit  which  gave  btrth  to  the 
.\merlcan  Constitution.  I  will  say  here  and 
now.  on  this  Day  of  Independence,  that  the 
United  States   will   he   read>-   for  a  Declara- 
tion of  Interdependence         '"  Tbus  the  phil- 
osophical   and   sctlve    progression    from    In- 
dependence  :o   Tnterdepeiidence   among  our 
own  clttiens  and  all  mankind  best  and  per- 
haps exclttstvely  ensurea   the   future  of  the 
CTttlted  States  and  the  world.  As  such.  It  Is 
the  essence  of  our  evolving  democratic  so- 
ciety, the  continuity  oX  the  .American  credo, 
and  the  most  important  legacy  to  which  the 
Blcentanaial  can  aspire,  foe  our  nation  and 
all  humanity.  AU  of  thia  is  cited  not  only  b«- 
cau>;e  It  should  establish  the  quality  and  tone 
of  TJL  s  participation  In  the  Boston  project 
aud   any   other   Bicentennial    activities,   but 
also  because  it  suggests  a  philiaeophical  level 
uiiforiuiiately  beyond  the  mdlcaied  abilities 
.^;id   scope  of   the  Federal  Commission.  For 
example,  for  several  years  the  .\RBC  has  dis- 
cussed aid  graoits  to  states  and  major  com- 
munity  Blcejitennial  Conunlsslous  to  assist 
planning  studies  for  valid  BlcenteuivLal  proj- 
ects, the  establishment  of  lO  Federal  Bicen- 
tennial    Regions     (New     England     Regional 
Headquaj-ters  to  be  l<x:ated  in  Boston),  each 
with  a  Regional  Director  and  staff,  to  aid  In 
expediting    Federal    Blcentouulal    a&aislauce 
programs.  None  of   this  has  transpired,  the 
-ARBC  IS  in  Its  seventh  year  of  exiatence.  the 
200th   anniversary   of   the   beginning   eg  the 
Revoiutlon  U  a  bit  more  tUau  three  yaws  In 
the  future,  and  regretahly  there's  llUle  evi- 
dence that  Uils  Commission  will  achieve  any 
better  than  the  simllanly  constituted  1961- 
1365   ClvU   War   Cenleniiial   Commission.   In 
contrast  however,   there   Ls  every   indication 
that  a  wide  variety  of  oonstrucllve  and  me- 
morable Bicentennial  activities  will  material- 
ize   through    the   sensitive   participation    of 
some  individual  states,  cities,  national  asso- 
ciations, major  industries,  foundations,  edu- 
catlomil  and  cultural  InsUttUlons.  and  sev- 
eral  loreig.'i   governments.   Thus   the    likely 
rc'^  ai  the  ARBC  '.vill  be  that  of  "the  great 
endorser  ■  of  projects  originated  and  imple- 
mented by  others  and  this  may  well  apply  to 
the  Tea  Party  project  which  furnishes  the 
Commission  with  an  effective  inaugural  pro- 
gram without  any  direct  organizational  and 
auancial  demand.  Thus  whUe  TJL  ihovild  of 
course  keep  the  ARBC  fully  apprised  regard- 


ing Te;A  Party  developments,  seek  official  ap- 
proval, joomlnal  coaponeorshlp  (together  with 
prevlotialy  mentioned  Maanofausetts  organi- 
zations) .  promottoaal  cooper  atioB.  and  ex- 
tend invitations  to  the  Gammlastoii's  Chair- 
man. 'Vice  Chatrmao,  Bzecntlvc  Dtraetor. 
Deputy  Bxccatlve  Director,  etc..  TJL  is  urged 
to  be  solT  sufficient  In  the  mterprtse  to- 
gether with  the  specified  Boetoa  &  Maasa- 
chnsetta  orsanlzatlODS,  and  not  depend  on 
ARBC  Initiative.  As  far  as  the  White  House 
is  concerned.  Bicentennial  liaison  is  the  re- 
sp3nslbUlt7  of  Mr.  Leonard  Qarment,  Special 
Consultant  to  the  President.  He  too  should 
lie  kept  fully  inf armed.  In  snmTnfttloa,  white 
all  phaaea  of  passible  assistance  most  be 
nought,  independence  la  the  appropriate 
watchword  for  the  day.  Pertinent  addresses 
follow: 

HlAOQUAaTBIS. 

AF.Moev.  FAMXira.  H.UX, 
Boston,  Man.,  Jstfuarif  10,  JW2. 
Mr.  Alfbed  Stexm, 
New    York.  NY. 

Dbak  Mr.  Stekn:  Couhrmlng  our  ooaTcr- 
.satlon  of  7  January  1973  the  Armory  of  this 
Company  will  be  available  for  the  Bl-Ceatec- 
ulal  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party  on  IK-ia  Janu- 
ary IVli.  Ple«ae  re-«onflrm  1  July  1»73, 

Tliere  is  no  charge  for  the  uae  c<  the  Ar- 
uiory  but  arrangements  for  the  custodial 
support  must  be  marie  with  Mr.  Donald  Mac- 
Douaid.  the  building  Superintendent, 

My  telephone  is  617-227-1638  and  Mr.  Mac- 
Donald  is  617-523-*794. 

f\>T  the  Captain  Commanding. 

Lewis  W.  vrrnnrTMora. 

Exeeuttvt   Secrerary. 

.\11  oflJcers  and  staff  of  the  Federal  Blceu- 
t«nnial  Commlsfik>a  nsKj  be  reached  at: 

American  Rerolxitlon  BieenteBnial  Cooi- 
mlaeion,  736  Jackson  Place,  NW..  Waahiag- 
tan.  D.C.  2»a76.  Telephooe;   aaa-38a-ms. 

Mr.  David  J.  Mahoner  (Commwiion 
Chairman),  Norton  Stmoa.  Inc..  277  Par* 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017,  Telephone: 
212-833-1000. 

Mr.  Hcbart  Lewis  (CommlsskKi  'Vice  Chau- 
man) .  the  Reader  s  Digest.  200  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017.  Telepbtme:  2ia-»ia- 
4000. 

Seoator  Edward  W.  BrocHce,  United  States 
Senate.  Waahtngton.  DC.  20&10. 

Senator  Edward  W.  Brook«.  2008-H.  Kec- 
nedy  Federal  BuUdln*.  Boston.  Massaehu- 
sctts  03203. 

Mr.  Leonard  Qarment.  Special  Consultant 
to  the  Prealctent,  The  White  House,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Mr.  Harry  Carlson  (Commission  P.R  Con- 
sultant), Pli.  Associates.  575  Madlaoo  Ave- 
BCUB.  New  Yor*.  N.Y.  10022,  Telephone;  213- 
60»^«eO«L 

PKOCBSJC 

All  agree  that  the  commemoration  of  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  should  no*  Include  a  gvoop 
of  Boetoolan  btt  players  disguised  as  Mo- 
hawks contrlljutlng  to  harbor  prtlutton 
thTOTigh  an  anachronous  i»-«nactment  o* 
the  original  event.  Instead  of  any  siwh  corny 
performance  It  Is  recommended  that  the 
inaugijral  event  of  the  Bicentennial  era  be 
a  gala  high  tea  party  and  reception  »t 
FaneuU  Hall.  While  Inspired  by  history,  the 
event  must  be  dedicated  to  eontenoporarr 
community,  natlotwa  and  Intematiooal 
friendship  and  goedwUI.  The  tlime  Is  4:30  or 
5:00  PM.  Sunday,  December  16th  1973,  a  for- 
tuitous day  for  maxlnaum  attendance  by 
distinguished  and  tnsf  guests.  As  they  alight 
from  cars  at  FaneuU  Halls  main  entrance  a 
bit  of  historical  pomip  and  clrcnmstance  i» 
recommended.  This  might  Inehide  a  crack 
Coionial  fife  U  drtna  unit,  tfce  Massachu- 
setts M!»ute  Men  Music  and  the  picturesque 
Brmsk  10th  Regiment  at  Foot,  a  reeenUy 
formed  MaMacbuaetta  l»tb  Onttarf  hWorl- 
cal  military  company  established  in  antici- 
pation of  the  U.S,  Bicentennial.  This  latwr 
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.    ^.r^ent  win  serve  to  symbolize  British- 
f^S^    rr^<lshlp    and 'might    serve    as 
^of  auard   for    the   British    Ambassador 
^°r«hS.W  certainly  be  Invited  to  att*nd, 
X  Sh  headed  Invitations)    In  addition 
^Snt  &  Honorable  Artillery  Company 
1^1  ^^M  Honor  Guard  for  Federal  &  Stau. 
r^Xials.  They  together  with  the  nfe  and 
rt^ml^rps  wiU  render  appropriate  salutes. 
?^es^    flourishes,    etc.,    as    prescribed    by 
i^Li    In  the  event  the  President  or  Vice 
Sent  of  the  United  States  attends,  every 
r.rt  should  also  be  made  to  tnlisl  the  par- 
*  ?^t!o°    of    the   U.S.   Third   Inlantry   Old 
oTd  F^iet  Drum  Corps,  the  nation's  most 
^a^me   Revolutionary   period   ceremoma 
^iTUese  formalities  can  be  staged  most 
Xcuve^    outdoors    but    if    the    weather    Is 
SS    they    would   be   held   in   PanetUl 
^irmaln  auditorium,  directly  below  the 
.      .J  Tea  Party  site.  In  all  events  these 
^eTmliXles    shJuld    be    brief,    not    longer 
fhan   10  minutes  at  the  most.  Immedlstely 
olloJng  thU  sequence  the  official  and  co- 
s^o^nng  hosts  and  their  ladles  proceed  to 
fEeTmorv    to    form    the    reception    line^ 
ideally   they   wUl    include   the   Oovernor  of 
iShusetts.    the    Mayor    of    Boston,    the 
Cha^an  of  the  Massachusetts  Bicentennial 
S^Usion,  the  President  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society,  the  Commanding  Of- 
fl<^  Ancient   &    Honorable    Artillery    Com- 
nwy  the  President  of  TJL.  etc.,  perhaps  also 
?^  British    Ambassador.    Obviously    prece- 
dence and  protocol  would  be  altered  some- 
what  should    the    Chief    Executive    or    Vice 
msldent    attend.    After    the    g^'e^^*  2i    « 
passed  the  reception  line  they  are  .seated  at 
tables  and  the  official  party  also  proceeds  to 
the  head  table. 

Following  this  high  tea  is  served.  All  de- 
tiills  as  W  menu  and  service,  table  decora- 
tions hors  d-oeuvres.  bakery,  confectionery, 
etc..  must  be  ne  plus  ultra,  and  perhaps 
inspired  bv  18th  Centtiry  recipes.  The  highest 
qualltv  of' catering  Is  essential  and  based  on 
preliminary  conversation  plus  past  perform- 
ance It  is  recommended  that  this  responel- 
btUty  be  given  to  Seller's  Caterers,  Inc..  the 
finest  m  the  Boston  area.  Tom  Cubertson 
President  of  Seller's,  estimates  cost^  at  $6.00 
per  guest  including  gratuities.  Tables  and 
chalre  must  be  rented  from  another  source. 
Approximately  10  minutes  after  all  guests 
are  served  and  while  they  continue  to  enjoy 
their  repast,  the  brief  formal  program  begliis. 
This  should  not  be  more  than  a  half  hour  in 
total  duration.  Tentative  recommendations 
include:  

1  Following  a  fanfare,  brief  opening  re- 
marks and  welcome  by  the  ranking  host,  the 
Oovernor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts. (Approximately  three  minutes  )  He 
then  introduces  Thomas  Boylston  Adams. 
President,  Massachusetts  Historical  Society. 

2  Mr  Adams'  brief  remarks  ( approximate- 
ly three  minutes)  should  recall  the  historical 
events  and  significance  of  the  original  Tea 
Party  and  Its  association  with  FaneuU  Hall. 
It  Is  recommended  that  his  short  dissertation 
be  accompanied  by  a  brief  projected  and 
recorded  multi-media  audlo-rtsual  presenta- 
tion using  18th  Century  engravings,  mtisic, 
etc..  depicting  the  men  and  events,  the  at- 
mosphere of  Boston  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  of  course  the  Tea  Party  we  are 
commemorating.  Based  on  prior  experience 
this  consultant  recommends  Envision  Corpo- 
ration of  Boston,  an  extremely  talented  group 
of  voung  film  makers,  for  the  production  of 
such  an  audio- visual  presentation.  Following 
this.  Mr.  Adams  presents  the  next  speaker. 

3.  This  might  well  be  a  brief  and  gracious 
speech  by  the  British  Ambassador  (again  not 
more  than  three  minutes)  ojid.  or  equally 
tirief  remarks  by  either  the  Chairman  dllegi- 
'ole»  Chairman  of  the  Federal  American 
Revolution  Blcentenniai  (illegible)  David  J, 
Mahoney  or  Hobart  Lewis  or  Commission 
member.  Massachusetts  Senator  Edward  Vf, 
Brooke,  or  at  very  least  Massachuseits  State 
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Senator  Joseph  C.  DlCarlo,  Chairman.  Maaaa- 
chusetta  Revolutionary  War  Bicentennial 
CommlsBlon.  Whomever  the  speaker  may  be, 
lie  (illegible)  emphasize  the  importance  of 
tiie  occasion  as  the  inaugural  of  the  (lUe^- 
ble>  era.  And  he  will  In  turn  introduce  the 
next  speaker  (lUeglblel. 

4    Mr    'W.  Gardner  Barker,  I^resident,   ijl 
(three  minutes)   will  refer  to  the  honor  and 
•pleasure  of  his  organization  in  cosponsoring 
•  he  occasion  aud  St  is  recommended  that  he 
iormally    present    i^^o   extremely    handsome 
bterling"  silver    tea   services    (based  on   Paul 
Revere  designs)    to  the   Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts (Illegible)  of  Boston,  engraved  with 
the  Commonwealth  and  City  of  Boston  (illeg- 
ible).  Preliminary   conversations   with   Bos- 
ton's   finest    silversmith,    Shreve,    Crump    & 
Low    (Mr.    Richard    Shreve)    Indicates    that 
such   services   for   six,   including   pot,   cups, 
teaspoons,  creamer,  sugar  bowl,  tongs,  tray, 
etc,  suitably  chased  with  coats  of  arms,  all 
of  superior  quality  and  workmanship,  would 
run  to  $3,750-$4,OO0  each  and  approximately 
three  to  four  months  lead  time  Is  required 
for   desliin   and   fabrication.   Without   doubt 
both    the    Governor    of    Mas-sachusetts    and 
Mayor  of  Boeton  will  be  entertaining  many 
distinguished  visitors  throughout  the  Bicen- 
tennial era.  and  the  gift  of  such  tea  services 
(to   become   the  property   of   the   Common- 
wealth and  City)   is  deemed  a  desirable  and 
rewarding     gesture.     Mr,     Barker's     remarks 
might    also    include    information    regarding 
.subsequent  Bicentennial  participation  adopt- 
ed by  TJL.  British  American  friendship  and 
cooperation  as  symbolized  by  Sir  Tliomas  and 
expressions  of   appreciation  to  participants, 
distinguished  guests,  etc.  He  then  introduces 
the  concluding  speaker,  the  Mayor  of  Boston. 
5    Tlie  Mavor  of  Boston  thanks  all  cospon- 
sors.  participants  and  extends  the  continued 
Bicentennial  hospitality  of  his  historic  City 
to  attending  dignitaries  and  guests  (approxi- 
mately three  minutes).  The  formal  program 
is   now   concluded.   Guests  remain   to   enjoy 
their  high  tea  untu  approximately  7:00  PM. 
This   preliminary   program   schedule   runs 
approximately  15  minutes  but  experience  ver- 
ifies that   inevitably   some  participants  wiU 
take  a  bit  longer.  Photography,  press,  radio 
&  tv  technicalities  wtU  also  extend  time.  But 
through   advance   scripting   of   aU    remarks. 
skllUvU   production   and  stage   management 
of  all  phases,  etc.,  under  no  circumstances 
should  the  formal  program  extend  beyond  30 
minutes.  In  the  e\ent  that  the  President  or 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States  attends. 
unquestionable  either  wUl  also  deliver  a  brief 
address,  hopefully  not  longer  than  10  min- 
utes. Protocol  dictates  that  either  the  Gov- 
ernor or  Senator  Brooke  introduce  the  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  and  the  presence  of 
either   will   obviously    alter    scheduling   and 
timing.   In   all   events   the   character  of   the 
afiaxr  must  be   nonpartisan  and   emphasize 
the  inception  of  the  US.  Bicentennial  era. 
Pertinent  addresses  follow: 

Dr  John  P.  MoCauley.  Minute  Men  Music. 
269  West  Street.  Reading.  Massachusetts 
01867.  Telephone  617-044-3160. 

Colonel  Vincent  JR  Kehoe.  10th  Regiment 
of  Foot  235  Old  'Westford  Road.  Chelmsford. 
Massachusetts  01824    Telephone   (Not  AvaU- 

able) .  __  .  . 

Mr  Bemt  Petteraen.  President,  Envision 
Corporation,  323  Newburv'  Street.  Boston. 
Massachusetts  02115,  Telephone  617-267-*450. 

Mr,  Tom  Cubertson.  President.  ScUer's  Ca- 
terers, Inc..  400  Washington  Street.  Bralntree, 
.Massachusetts  02184.  Telephone  617-848-1730. 

Mr.  Richard  Shreve,  Shreve  Crump  &  Ixiw 
Companv,  330  Boylston  Street.  Boston.  Mas- 
sachusetts 02215.  Telephone  617-267-9100. 

INVrTATIONS 

The  m.'vxlmum  capacity  of  F;vneuii  H.^  1  .^ 
Armory  for  a  sitdown  high  tea  is  240  persons 
As  approxunately  40  places  should  be  aiio- 
cated  for  news  media,  uailonai  networks  & 
wire    services,    photographers,    Boston    and 


area  press,  radio  and  tv.  It  la  recommended 
that  the  official  distinguished  guest  list  not 
exceed  200,  and  of  course  many  of  these  wlU 
be  couples.  The  designation  of  guests  must 
ije  the  result  of  coordinated  lists  from  all 
sponsors  (the  Massachusetts  Historical  So- 
ciety; Massachusetts  Revolutionary  War  Bl- 
ceiiteuaial  Coiamiasion:  the  Governors  Ol- 
Jice;  the  Mayor's  Office:  TJL  &  perhaps  the 
Federal  American  Hevolunon  Bicentennial 
commission) .  A  partial  list  of  recommended 
guests  foUows: 

The  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 
l"he  Mayor  of  Boston- 
President.  Massachuaetu  Historical  Society. 
Chairman,  Vice  Chairman  it  Executive  Di- 
rector. Maasachtisetu  Revoiuiiouary  War  Bi- 
ccntenulal  Commiaslon. 

Chairman,  Vice  Chairman.  Executive  Di- 
rector &  Deputy  Executive  Director,  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bioenveiuiial  Oomnuasiou. 

Massachusetts  Congressional  Delegation, 
Senators  &  Congressmen. 

The  British  Ambassador  6c  Boston  s  British 
CunsuL 

President,  Greater  Boeton  Chamber  of 
Commerce, 

Presidents,    leading    educational    institu- 
tions,    Boston     University.     Harvard,     MIT, 
Northeastern,  Radclifle.  Tulls,  Weileeley,  etc. 
Publishers  and/ or  Editors.  Boston  Globe, 
Boston  Traveler,  Christian  bcience  Monitor. 

Presidents  and/ or  Chief  Executives.  Boston 
.\rea  TV  U  Radio  Station. 

Directors.  Boston  Symphony.  Boston  Pops. 
Museum  of  Pine  Arts,  Science  Muaeiun. 

Ranking  Military  Officer,  Boston  Area.  VS 
Army,  U£.  Navy,  U.S.  Air  Force,  U.S.  Coast 
Guard. 

Commanding  Officers,  Ancient  &  Hoiwrable 
Artillery  Company,  lOlh  Regiment  of  Foot. 
Minute  Men  Music. 

Clergy,   Including   the  CardUial  &   leading 
representation   from  other   major   faiths. 
President,  New  England  Oouncll. 
Medical  Community,  President,  Massachu- 
setts Medical  Society,  General  Director,  Mas- 
sachusetts General  Uoepltal. 

President,  Massachusetts  Bar  .Association. 
Financial  Oommunity,  President,  Boston 
Stock  Exchange,  Presidents  or  Chairmen. 
First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  New  England 
Merchanu  National  Bank,  National  Shawmu: 
Bank,  etc. 

Insurance  Community.  Presidents  or  Chair- 
men, Continental,  Prudential,  John  Han- 
cock. New  England  Mutual,  etc 

Business  &  Industrial  Community,  Presi- 
dents or  Chairmen,  Polaroid.  Raytheon. 
Arthur  D.  Little,  H.  P.  Hood,  FUene  s,  Jor- 
dan Marsh.  Ollletu,  etc. 

President.  New  England  Telephone. 
President.  Boston  Edison. 
Top  Stars  of  any  sliows  playing  Boston  at 
time  of  event. 

President.  Board  of  Directors,  selected  Ex- 
ecutives &  Boston  Area  Management,  Thomas 
J,  Lipton,  Inc. 

Though  certainly  subject  to  some  change, 
this  preliminary  list  is  a  verifiable  bluebook 
of  Massachusetts  i  Boston  leadership,  to- 
gether with  TJL's  top  echelon.  As  most  guests 
will  be  accompanied  by  their  ladles,  and  some 
by  aides,  it  approximates  200,  providing  for 
the  contingency  of  attendance  by  the  Presi- 
dential or  Vice  Presidential  party.  That  even- 
tuality Involving  many  complexities  especial- 
ly In  the  area  of  security,  aud  protracted  high 
level  negotiations  with  the  White  House  re- 
qtiiriDg  the  c(x;peration  of  the  OfSce.-  of  the 
Governor  of  Massachusetts,  the  Mayor  of 
Boston  aud  from  six  to  eight  uicnths  leiid 
lime.  The  engraved  invitations  themselves 
must  be  extrenaely  handsome,  embossed  with 
tiie  seals  of  the  Commonwealth  tt  the  Cltjr 
of  Boston.  R£,V.P.  cards  and  return  envel- 
opes must  be  encloeed  and  all  details  such 
as  qualltv  ot  stock,  ciosign  and  typography 
must  reftect  the  highest  standards.  Invita- 
tions should  be  mailed  to  recipients  from  »ix 
weeks  to  not  less  than  one  month  in  advance 
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at  ih»  event.  It  1b  also  recommended  that  as 
a  permanent  souvenir  an  equally  elegant  two- 
foW  program  and  menu  be  prepared  for  aU 
guesU.  Ormpblc  quality  and  hlatortc  aasocl- 
aUon  with  the  Inaugural  of  the  X5B.  Bicen- 
tennial muat  be  such  that  gvteets  wlU  treas- 
ure the  invitations  and  program-menus  as 
prlxed  mementos. 

|»UBL1CTTT  AWD  ItlSIDtJAL   PBOMOTIOM 

The  historic  occasion  and  setting,  charac- 
ter ol  sponsorship,  participants  and  guests, 
all  combine  to  insure  maximum  news,  fea- 
ture and  society  coverage  by  all  categories 
of  Boston  &  New  England  media.  However 
for  optimum  reeulU  Including  national  net- 
works, magaalnee,  wUe  services,  etc.,  It  U  rec- 
ommended that  the  project  retain  a  qualified 
Boston  pubUcist  to  coordinate  all  such  ac- 
tivities. The  responsibilities  of  the  Boston 
press  agent  (under  the  direction  of  TJL's 
public  relations  department  and  the  project 
producer)  Include  the  preparation  and  New 
England  distribution  of  background  histori- 
cal and  Informational  releases,  feature  artl- 
clee,  society  page  coverage,  etc.,  arranging 
appearances  by  key  sponsors  and  participants 
on  Beaton  area  tv  &  radio  news  and  talk 
show*.  stlmuUtlng  coverage  by  columnUts, 
Boston  bur«aus  of  national  networks,  maga- 
zines, wire  services,  local  Institutional,  edu- 
cational and  industrial  house  organs,  special 
window  dlspUys  and  tie-in  salutory  adver- 
tuing  and  promotion  and  the  distribution 
and  control  of  media  passes,  technical  facili- 
ties, etc.,  for  the  event  itself.  It  Is  obvious 
that  only  someone  with  a  continuing  working 
relationship  with  the  Boston  &  New  England 
news  m«dla  can  accomplish  the  best  results 
in  such  an  assignment,  and  In  view  of  aggre- 
gate project  costs  the  modest  expense  for 
such  speclalliied  service  Is  eminently  Justi- 
fied, particularly  because  the  results  will  In- 
3ur«  maximum  cooperation  of  all  coepon- 
sors  and  participants.  The  Boston  press  agent 
should  be  retained  for  five  weeks  prior  to  the 
event.  Based  on  the  consultant's  experience 
the  two  beat  qualified  Boston  publicists,  both 
experienced  In  major  community  special 
events,  are : 

Jack  Agnew,  Agnew  A  Associates.  30  Olou- 
stw  Street.  Boston,  Massachusetts  02115, 
Telephone  817-2<»-4026. 

Ann-KllMibeth  (Illegible) ,  68  Selkirk  Road. 
Brookllne,  Massachusetts  02146.  Telephone 
617-666-7174. 

Either  would  be  perfectly  satisfactory  and 
preliminary  conversations  with  both  Indicate 
that  cost  woiUd  be  Identical.  The  quoted  five 
week  fee  would  be  »1.600  plus  billing  at  cost 
for  out-of-pocket  expenses  (duplication  of 
releases,  telephone,  .  .  .  entertainment,  etc.) 
at  a  not  to  exceed  »750.  The  press  agent's 
responsibilities  are  limited  to  publiciz- 
ing all  phases  of  the  event  Itself,  and  is 
ooncemed  with  any  and  all  prior  or  subse- 
quent TJL's  Institutional  promotion,  public- 
ity, adrerttelng  or  merchandising,  etc.,  moti- 
vated by  TJL's  cosponsorship  suid  underwrit- 
ing of  the  project.  In  that  connection  it  is 
urged  that  an  additional  $600  be  allocated  for 
extensive  high  qtmllty  color  and  black  A 
white  photographic  coverage  of  the  Panexill 
Hall  affair.  Bn vision  Ck)rporatlon  (see  page 
18)  Is  recommended  for  this  assignment. 
Pending  the  aucceea  of  the  event  and  TJL 
corporate  decisions,  there's  no  doubt  that 
numerous  residual  promotional  opportunities 
exist  identifying  TJL  with  the  conmiemora- 
tlon  of  the  Tea  Party's  aooth  anniversary 
and  the  Inauguration  of  the  nation's  Bicen- 
tennial era.  These  may  Include  feature  sto- 
ries in  tea  and  food  trade  Journals,  consumer 
magazine  advertising,  tv  and  radio  commer- 
cials. In-store  point-of-sales  displays,  cover- 
age In  TJL's  annual  progress  report,  house 
organ,  etc.  As  the  application  and  extent  of 
all  such  activities  can  not  presently  be  de- 
tennlnad.  no  sueta  oosts  are  included  in  budg- 
et iwtlmatf  whU^  exclusively  concern  the 
nmeuU  Hall  event  Itself. 


Jack  AoKrw  and  Associatxs. 
Boston,  Mom.,  January  20.  1972 
Mr.  AunxD  Stibn. 
Robinson-Stern  Associates, 
New  York.  NY. 

Dear  Al:  'Twas  good  to  see  you  again, 
and  to  learn  that  you  plan  to  stage  a 
memorable  and  more  appropriate  commemo- 
ration of  the  Tea  Party  of  1772  In  PaneuU 
Hall  rather  than  letting  our  city  hire  a  group 
of  young  men  to  rtm  around  in  loin  cloths 
clamping  tea  In  Boston's  tUready  polluted 
harbor. 

I  would  welcome  the  opportimlty  to  be 
vour  Boston  contact  In  arranging  for  any  lo- 
cal publicity  or  making  any  contacts  needed 
to  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Upton 
Tea  Party. 

As  you  probably  know,  my  background  In- 
cludes handling  a  number  of  social  and  gov- 
ernmental agencies:  public  Information  ef- 
forts In  addition  to  the  spending  of  a  year 
as  the  communications  consultant  for  Expo 
Boston  '76.  My  varlovis  assignments  have  re- 
sulted in  personal  contacis  In  all  greater 
Boston  media,  as  well  as  community  and 
political  leaders. 

The  fee  for  handling  this  project  would  be 
$1500.  plus  any  out  of  pocket  expenses. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  again. 
Best  personal  regards. 

Jack  Agkcw. 

CrRRICVLUM    'VlTAE 

Miss     .-^nn- Elizabeth     Herzog,    63     Selkirk 
Road.  Brookllne,  Massachusetts  02146,  Tele- 
phone:   (617)    566-7174.    (617,    536-4336. 
JOB   OBJECnVX 

Public  .Affairs  Communications. 

PERSONAL 

Sex:  Female. 

Birth;    Lawrence,  Mass.,  May  21,   1940. 

Health:  Excellent. 

Social  Security:  »XXX-XX-XXXX. 


EDUCATION 

Boston  University,  Sargent  College  of  Phy- 
sical  Education,   Boston.   Mass.    1957-59. 

Boston  University.  School  of  Public  Rela- 
tions &  Communications,  B.S.  Degree.  Broad- 
c-asting.  1969-61. 

Boston  Unlversilv.  Graduate  School  of 
Public  Commvmicatlon,  Film  &  .\udlo  Vis- 
ual Communication.  1961-62.  Credits  applied 
to    M.S.    Degree    in    Public    Relations. 

HONORS    AND    .AWARDS 

Bertha  E.  Merrill  Memorial  Prize,  Lawrence, 
Mass.  High  School. 

Scholarship    to    Boston    University. 

Order  of  Paul  Revere  Patriots,  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

LANGUAGES 

English — fluent.  German— working  knowl- 
edge. 

CAREER    HISTORY     TCTL    TIME    EMP1.0YMENT) 

February  tillegible)  to  present 
Public  Belatlons  Consultant  working  for 
own  firm,  A.  E.  Herzog  &  Company,  Brook- 
llne. Mass.  Clients:  Edward  Pinch  &  Com- 
pany; American  Optical  Company,  (tUeglble) 
Snacks,  Inc.:  International  Institute  of  Bos- 
ton: -Man  and  dUeglble)",  Montreal.  Can- 
ada:  Marvin  &  Leonard  Advertising;   Ctilver 

(illegible);  low.  Gold  &  Rothschild  Ad- 

vertUlng:  Federal  Liquors,  (illegible);  Pried 
Chicken.  Inc.;  Plymouth  Rock  Gelatin;  Water 
(illegible);  Brookfleld  Sporting  Goods.  Inc  : 
Bobby  'lleglbl'-)  Oil  Corp.;  Kautwei 
Baby  Products;  British/ American  Bicenten- 
nial (illegible):  Taste  O'Sea;  J.  Homestock 
Co.;  Animal  Rescue  Leagiie  of  Boston:  Gil- 
lette Company;  Boston  Harbor  Islands  Proj- 
ect; (illegible)  National  Bsnk  of  Dauvers, 
Mass.  Income:  $20.000/ Year. 

Mav,  1969  to  February,  1970 
Public  Relations  Manager.  Dunkln'  Donuts. 
Inc..  Quincy,  Mass.  Responsible  for  creating 
and  administering  a   Public   Relations  pro- 


gram for  a  (6S  million  food  franchise  com- 
pany o'wnlng  a  variety  of  food  businesses  la 
the  (Illegible)  Canada.  Income :  $14.00C/Tear. 
December  (illegible)  to  May  (iUeffible) 
Public  Relations  Consultant  working  for 
own  firm,  A.  E.  Herzog  &  Company,  Brook- 
line,  Mass.  Clients:  Sheraton  Corporation; 
Wolcott,  Carlson  &  Company.  New  York;  City 
of  Montreal,  Canada;  Promotions,  Inc.;  New 
England  Hospital  Assembly.  Income:  (12,000/ 
■V'ear. 

April.  1987  to  November.  1967 

I>ublic  Relations  Consultant  to  Polaroid 
Corporation  at  Expo  '67,  Montreal,  Canada. 
On  loan  to  US.  Government  to  publiclEe 
Polaroid-sponsored  film  In  UjB.  Pavilion. 
Hosted  more  than  3.000  members  of  Interna- 
tional press  and  broadcast  media,  heads  of 
state,  foreign  and  U.S.  dignitaries  and  ce- 
lebrities. Income:  $10,000  plus  all  living  ex- 
penses. 

November.  1966  to  February,  1967 

Manager.  Boston  Office.  BUI  Doll  &  Com- 
pany, New  York  Promotional  firm.  Respon- 
sible for  servicing  the  Boston  Herald-Trav- 
eler newspaper  account.  Income:  $10,000' 
Year. 

April.  1966  to  November,  1966 

Public  Relations  account  executive.  Jon- 
Carter  &  Company.  Boston,  Mass.  Respon- 
sible for  formulation  and  servicing  of  public 

relations  programs accounts  maintained 

by  the  agency,  principally  In  the  consumer 
field.  Income:  $10,000/ Year. 

February,  1964  to  March,  1966 

Director  of  Public  Relations.  Boston  i  il- 
legible) Hospital,  Boston,  Mass.  Responsible 
(illegible)  public  relations  activities  carried 
( illegible)  hospital  as  well  as  coordination  of 
fund  raising  (illegible)  production  of  ail 
literature.  Income:   $10,000/ Year. 

I  Reprinted    from    the   I^ogressive.   Madison, 

Wis.,  September   1972] 

The   Greatest   Show  on   Earth 

(By  Jeremy  Rlfkln  and  Erwln  Knoll) 

•a  giant  roll  op  paper"  and  other 

WONDERrtJL    mEAS 

On  JiUy  14.  1972,  an  enterprise  called  Com- 
munication Resources,  Incorporated,  with 
headquarters  in  Costa  Mesa,  California,  ad- 
vised President  Nixon's  American  Revolu- 
tion Bicentennial  Commission  (ARBC)  of  its 
ambitious  plans  for  a  program  to  be  entitled 
"Spirit  of  America." 

"This  promotion,"  wrote  Mark  A.  Matthews 
of  Communication  Resources,  •will  be  spon- 
sored by  a  major  U.S.  company  and  will  run 
for  approximately  thlrty-slx  months.  Begln- 
mng  in  the  spring  of  1973.  Spirit  of  America 
vnll  travel  to  100  major  regional  shopping 
centers  throughout  the  U.S.  This  Is  truly  a 
•grass  roots'  promotion  In  that  it  reaches  di- 
rectly Into  the  family  element  of  America. 

■■Spirit  oX  America  has  hten  under  devel- 
opment for  over  nine  months  by  CBI  and 
IS  now  ready  for  presentation  to  potential 
sponsors.  This  program  will  offer  every  citi- 
zen the  opportunity  to  'stand  up  and  oe 
counted'  by  signing  his  name  to  the  Pledge 
of  Allegiance  honor  scroll — a  giant  roll  of 
paper  on  which  over  seven  million  signatures 
wlU  be  coUected.  In  addition,  viewers  wUl  be 
invited  to  see  American  Time  Capsule. 
Braverman  Production's  history  of  the  United 
States  m  three  minutes.  There  will  also  be 
other  memorabUla,  Including  an  exact  replica 
of  the  Liberty  BeU,  and  historical  docu- 
ments. ..." 

On  June  14.  1972.  thirteen  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Indiana,  headed  by  Mayor  Richard  G. 
Lugar  of  Indianapolis,  annotmced  the  for- 
mation of  American  Communications  Net- 
work. Incorporated,  "a  statewide  corporation 
purposed  on  rekindling  the  Spirit  of  1776 
into  America's  third  century,  beginning  la 
1976."  The  original  Incorporators,  "each  rep- 
resenting one  of  the  original  thirteen  colo- 
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,  . ..  said  they  would  ultimately  expand 
"^  nLmiber  to  fifty-six,  'a  like  number  to 
l^s^Hf^e  liclaratlon  of  Independ- 

'"^^v  Plan  to  build  a  Freedoms  Study  Cen- 
"»hlch  WlU  provide  a  forum  for  the  true 
'°L„.na  of  the  American  Revolution."  Mean- 
""Jlti^y  bTve^ued  "A  Declaration  of  Na- 
rZ^for  Americas  Third  Century"  con- 
tAlnlne  this  stirring  passage : 
^We  mean  to  defend  the  citadel:  we  mean 
to  make  America  the  cent«r  of  the  ultimate 
l^ance  to  the  evil  which  Is  devastaimg  the 
^  more  than  that,  more  than  the  center 
rrjS.tance.  we  mean  to  make  Her  the  center 

^  wWch  imm  who  believe  as  v  >  do  may 
hi  liberated,  and  the  lands  that  are  sub- 
ZJLd  be  redewned.  and  the  world  we  live 
i^bTpurlfled  and  passifled   [sic]  and  made 

free  once  mar*."  _j  ^  .„ 

This  worthy  pioclamaaon  was  lorwarded  to 
the  ABJWlcan  Revolution  Bloentenmal  Com- 
inl^on  by  President  Nixon's  special  con- 
EoltMit.  Leonard  Garment,  who  noted  that 
'we  have  a  very  friendly  relationship  with 
IJkWJr  Lugar,"  and  therefore  asked  ARBC 
T^VB  someone  make  a  friendly  and 
pm-.pt  call  and  evaluate  this  on  its  merits. 
|y^  to  whether  It  meets  the  standards  of 
ajlt^t^nntai  endaniement.  Then  let  rae  icnow 
vour  conclusion." 

■  on  July  5. 1972.  David  H.  Cook,  a  real  estate 
laveator  in  Enclno,  Oallfornia.  wrote  to 
Pfoatdent  Nixon  about  his  plans  for  a  $360 
miuion  project  to  be  called  ■Worldpark." 
Wt  have  been  assured  the  financing  by  one 
of  ow  country's  major  corporations  and  now 
have  a  major  Japanese  corporaUon  which 
would  like  to  help  us  develop  It,"  Cook  told 
the  President. 

"The  park  is  designed  to  show  the  living 
eavlionment  in  the  different  countries  of  the 
world  and  all  of  the  major  toiurists  attrac- 
tions on  earth  wUl  be  duplicated  here  for 
anyone  to  visit  and  expertence  true  'people  to 
people'  contact.  An  example  will  be  the 
changing  of  the  guard  at  Buckingham  Palace. 
We  believe  WorUli>ark  wUl  promote  better 
understanding  among  nations  and  people. 

"Our  Worldpark  wUl  be  open  in  1975  and 
it  is  our  intention  to  have  aU  the  problems 
worked  c*it  for  our  Grand  Opening  in  1976  to 
help  our  country  celebrate  ita  bicentennial. 
To  our  knowledge  this  Is  the  only  project 
planned  on  the  West  Coast  for  the  celebra- 
lion.  We  intend  to  publicize  it  Interna- 
UonaUy  through  tourist  agencies,  airlines, 
shipping  Unes,  and  possibly  through  the  Bi- 
centennial Commission  too.  .  .  ." 

The  White  House  duly  referred  the  letter 
to  ABBC,  and  Cook  was  advised  that  "you 
oaa  axpect  to  hear  from  them." 

taXOfr.    THE    GOP.    THJE    COViXN MENT IN     THAT 

ORDER 

Such  propositions  arrive  by  the  score  each 
week  at  the  nerve  center  of  this  nation's 
impending  200th  birthday  binge — ARBC's 
baadquartera  in  a  handsomely  restored  fed- 
eral style  buUdlng  on  historic  Jackson  Place. 
a  block  from  the  White  House.  Most  of  Amer- 
ica's major  corporations,  and  quite  a  few 
of  Its  smaU-tlme  hustlers,  are  scramhllng 
to  turn  a  buck  by  climbing  aboard  the  big 
Bloeateimial  tjandwagon.  They  want  ABBC  s 
help,  ARBC's  endorsement.  ARBC's  permis- 
sion to  use  the  official  Bicentennial  emblem. 
a  live-pointed  star  encased  in  a  red.  white, 
and  blue  design. 

The  emblem  Is  emblazoned  on  a  banner 
outoide  ARBC's  headquarters.  By  1976,  if  the 
Cotrnnissiou  has  its  way,  it  wUl  be  as  famUiar 
as  the  flag  to  every  American. 

ARBC  Chairman  David  J.  Mahouey  is  a 
friend  of  Mr.  Nixon  and  :erved  as  a  key  fund- 
raiser in  his  1960  and  1968  Presidential  cam- 
paigns. He  is  also  the  chief  executive  cou- 
glomerate  with  far-fiung  iutereats  in  inanu- 
faciuriog,  mass  media.  utiUues,  iusurance. 
aud  other  fields.  His  aim.  he  h&a  repeatedly 


asserted.  Is  to  foeter  marlmum  partlclpatton 
in  the  Bicentennial  by  "the  private  eector " 
iilF  rrlendB  and  collei«a«  among  the  cap- 
tains of  American  mdtwtry. 

"There's  nothing  wrong  with  profit-mak- 
ing "  says  George  E.  Lang,  a  New  Yortc  con- 
sultait  to  hotels  and  restaurants  and  oiMOt 
the  Commission's  few  active  and  Influential 
public  members.  His  statement  is  not  mere- 
ly an  afnrmatlon  of  AKBC  policy;  It  Is  a 
dommant  theme— but  not  the  dominant 
theme— of  the  Bicentennial  celebration  It- 
self. For  the  Bicentennial,  as  It  Is  vlsualHied 
in  ARBC,  in  the  White  House,  in  America's 
institutional  power  centers.  Is  much  m<H« 
than  1u«t  a  get-rteh-quick  echeme  for  the 
nation's  fiwe-enterpriaers.  It  is  a  onoe-m-a- 
lifetime  opportunity  to  promote  the  virtues 
of  the  dcxnestk:  statu*  quo  in  an  atmosptiere 
superchargwl  with  eKiotlonal  "patrlotlam." 

In  the  paat.  many  Americans  have  based 
their  pereonal  »eU-oonfldenoe  on  the  mere 
fact  that  they  were  Americana;  the  nations 
trreatneaa  was  their  greatness,  too.  Today, 
•ifter  a  decade  of  disastrous  war.  ra«e  rk>t«. 
ixdltlcal  awwtnattona.  pollution  and  urban 
decay,  poUtloal  corruption,  rising  unem- 
ployment, and  a  host  of  other  critical  prob- 
lems threatening  our  very  survival,  many 
Americana  feel  bewUdared  and  conftise*!. 
Many  are  beginning  to  question  the  very 
values  and  institutions  that  they  long  held 
.sacred  and  invincible. 

The  pervasive,  precipitous  decline  in  na- 
tional morale  has  been  dlacemed  in  a  num- 
ber of  public  opinion  polls.  One  QaUup 
survey  concluded,  typlcaUy,  that  "forty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  American  people  believe 
that  unrert  la  likely  to  lead  to  a  real  break- 
down in  this  country.  TradlODnal  optimism 
about  the  nation's  steMty  progreaa  has 
faltered.  The  average  American  f eeli  that  the 
United  States  has  slid  ta«€dc  over  the  paet 
few  years." 

A  new  populist  sentiment  is  emerging  from 
this  crlsia.  The  McQovem  attacks  on  the 
powerful  and  the  very  ricib.  are — as  are  thoee, 
lor  different  reasons,  of  the  WaUace  camp — 
attracting  the  enthtwlasttc  support  of  mU- 
llons  of  Americana.  And  PreaJdant  VUan  and 
the  people  who  control  America's  wealth  and 
power  are  acutely  aware  of  the  escalating 
poptillst  mood.  They  realtee  that  the  eco- 
nomic and  poUtlcal  InstltuttanB  they  control 
are  under  beary  attack,  and  that  their  own 
power  la  being  serloudy  challenged.  In  an 
attempt  to  cope  with  these  threats.  President 
Nixon  has  conceived  a  plan  to  manipulate 
the  mass  psychology  of  an  entire  naUcn 
back  into  conformity  with  hla  vlalon  of  what 
the   American    way    of   life   should    be. 

The  strategy  wlU  be  to  speak  of  greatness 
to  thoee  who  feel  insignlfloant;  to  speak  of 
confidence  to  those  who  feel  weak;  to  speak 
of  commitment  to  those  who  feel  bewildered 
and  oonfuaed.  The  long-range  goal  is  to  con- 
vince people  that  the  prcAilema  facing  Amer- 
ica can  be  solved  by  existing  institutions. 
and  that  the  root  of  the  evU  threatening  our 
society  Is  not  a  rich  corporate /government 
elite,  but  rather  subversive  forces  deter- 
mined to  undermine  the  wUl  and  resolve  of  a 
great  nation  and  the  vitality  of  a  great 
people. 

"My  fellow  Americans,'  President  Nixon 
declared  In  his  1971  Independence  Day 
addreea  'we  share  tonight  a  great  moment, 
the  beginning  of  the  Bicentennial  Era.  .  .  To 
look  at  America  with  clear  eyes  today  is  to 
see  every  reason  lor  gratitude  and  little  for 
regret,  strong  grounds  for  hope  and  none 
at  all  for  despair.  The  crucial  chailemje  now 
is  to  hold  the  high  ground  of  confidence, 
courage,  and  faith  that  la  rightly  ours,  and 
to  avoid  the  quicksand  of  fear  and  doubt." 
If  there  are  Americana  who  see  their  na- 
tion in  a  different  light  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Bicentennial  Era — if  there  are  Americans 
who  are  disgruntled  and  dlsa3ected,  who  are 
dismayed  by  their  nations'  murderous 
adventures   abroad    or   disappointed    hy    its 


failure  to  meet  the  promises  of  the  Amertean 
dream  at  home— It  Is  the  piurpoee  of  the 
Btceatennlal  to  se*  ttoem  straight  w.  tf  that 
laUs,  to  Isolate  them  from  the  nation's  main- 
stream. 

The  Ideological  Importance  of  tlie  Bicen- 
tennial to  the  Nixon  Administration  wm 
underscored  in  a  meeting  between  Herbert 
a  Klein,  PpBsldent  mMnt  director  of  com- 
munloatlons.  and  Robert  OosUch,  chairman 
of  the  Public  Relations  Society  of  America's 
Bicentennial  Oommlttee,  In  the  spring  of 
19T0  At  the  dose  of  that  meeting  Ouolloh 
submitted  the  following  report  to  his  8o- 
clctv's  members: 

"The  American  ReToluUon  Bicentennial 
obeerrance  should  be  developed  Into  the 
greatest  single  peactlme  public  opinion  mo- 
blllaatlon  effort  In  our  nation's  history" 

ARBC's  Director,  Jack  LeVant.  phrased  the 
challenge  more  bltrnay  In  a  "Canfldrnttal— 
Eves  Only"  memo  he  dnrftsd  last  January  SS 
for  hlB  friend  and  former  buslnsss  associate. 
Chairman  Maboney.  The  Bloentannlal,  I*- 
Vant  rather  recklessly  ooofldsd,  "could  i>s 
the  gnjatest  opportunity  Nlxaa.  the  J*rty. 
and  the  Oovemment  has  as  a  beacon  of  Ught 
for  Tetmtflcatlon  and  light  within  the  naUon 
and  •with  the  world." 

"Nixon,  the  Party,  and  the  Government  — 
m  that  order. 

THX   SOUWB    OF   MANY    HTKIi    ClauKlHO    OW 
JACKSON    PLACE 

It  IS  President  Nixon's  Blcent«nnlal  Com- 
misaion,  as  Intimately  linked  to  him  as  is 
me  Committea  to  R«-Iflect  the  President,  lo- 
cated around  the  corner,  and  serving  much 
tiie  same  purpose.  As  inlUaUy  conceived  by 
Oongresa  in  the  mid-19008,  the  Bloent*nntlal 
celebraUon  was  to  span  the  years  from  1976 
to  1984— a  period  corresponding  to  America  s 
veaa  of  revolutionary  travaU. 
"  Then  without  warning.  President  Nixon 
went  before  the  nation  on  July  4.  X971,  in  a 
special  television  addresa.  and  aunouaced-- 
to  the  surprise  of  Congr«»— Ux»t  the  offl^al 
Bicentennial  Era  w—  being  changed  to  1971- 
1976-  this  is  a  period  which  has  no  historical 
significance  to  the  nation's  Bicentennial,  but 
%vhlch  does  correspond  to  what  the  President 
expocu  to  be  his  rstnainlng  years  In  the 
White  House.  The  rUOng  crescendo  of  nation- 
wide festlTltee  to  culmlnaU  on  July  4,  1976, 
13  to  be  the  Jewel  in  the  diadem  of  the  Nixon 
veaia  By  1976.  If  all  goes  as  planned,  the 
White  House  expects  to  Imprint  the  Nixon 
thought  80  indelibly  upon  the  American 
mind  that  it  wUl  continue  to  shape  the  char- 
acter of  our  nation  for  generaUona  yet  un- 
born. „  ._ 
L^lslation  now  pending  In  Congress  to 
authorize  ARBC  to  spend  $6.7  mUllon  in  the 
current  flscal  year  would  make  explicit  what 
has  long  since  been  estahiJahed  as  a  fact  of 
lUe  at  TSfl  Jaokaon  Place;  the  President's 
total  oontr(^  of  the  Commission.  Section  U 
of  the  authoriaation  bUl  sUtes; 

•  For  a  period  of  one  year  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  section,  whenever  the  Presl- 
deiit  deVeimlnes  it  to  be  In  furtherance  of  the 
purposes  of  thU  Act.  the  functions  author- 
ized under  this  Act  may  be  performed  with- 
out regard  to  such  provisions  of  law  or  limi- 
tations of  authority  regulating  or  relating 
to  the  making,  performance,  amendment,  or 
modification  of  contracts,  the  acquisition  and 
dieposition  of  property,  and  the  expenditure 
of  Government  funds,  as  he  may  specify.' 
Representative  H.  R.  Gross,  the  crusty 
Iowa  Republican  who  is  the  House's  most 
jealous  guardian  of  the  public  purse,  was 
outraged  when  Section  11  came  to  his  at- 
tenUon.  "  "This  Is  one  of  the  broadest  delega- 
tions of  power  I  have  ever  heard  of."  he 
protested.  "I  understand  that  It  Is  lor  a  period 
of  one  year,  but  a  great  deal  of  abuse  can  oc- 
cur in  that  period  of  time.  ...  I  would  not 
vote  for  any  bUl  w  ith  that  kind  of  provision 
in  It.  no  matter  how  meritorious  It  might  he. 
Congress  has  already  delegated  lar  too  much 
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power  to  th«  executive  br»nch  ot  the  gov- 
ernment." 

Whether  Congrees  ultliwktely  reUlns  or 
dlsc«r(U  Swstkm  11.  ABBC  U  certain  to  re- 
main a  wholly  owned  subeldlary  of  the  Nix- 
on White  Hou*e.  Though  It  la  theoretlcaUy 
and  legally  a  quaal-publlc  agency,  governed 
by  a  fifty-member  board  of  more  or  less 
prominent  cltlMna  (preponderantly  drawn 
from  the  Republican  buslneee  establlah- 
ment) ,  AKBC  actually  forms  all  IM  programs 
and  dectslons  In  cloaeBt  consultation  between 
lu  top  offlcem  and  key  Presidential  aldee. 
John  D.  Khrllcliman,  director  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Domestic  CouacU,  supervises  Commis- 
sion poUclas.  Leonard  Oarment  and  his  as- 
sistant. Brad  r'atterson,  keep  an  eye  on 
ABBC's  d»y-to  day  operations.  Herb  Klein 
advisee  on  publicity  and  propaganda,  and 
WUllam  L.  Saflie.  the  ablest  of  Mr.  Nixon's 
speechwrlters.  -  rves  as  AABC's  pbUosopblcal 
and  spiritual  counselor.  Transmitting  the 
text  of  a  speec.  Chairman  Mahoney  was  to 
deliver  to  the  ^ongressl'-  al  Medal  of  Honor 
Society,  Sanre  assured  Mahoney  that  the 
cpwwh  "will  go  over  to  that  audience  and 
also  lends  Itaelf  to  promotional  reprint.  .  .  . 
CBrtaln  applause  lines,  especially  toward  the 
end,  should  be  mUked  hard. "  Among  the  lines 
made  for  """ung  were  these:  "At  a  time 
when  we  bear  all  too  much  of  the  gospel  of 
defeatism  and  aespalr,  we  would  do  well  to 
remember  this:  we  shall  remain  the  land  of 
the  free  as  long  as  we  remain  the  home  of  the 
brave." 

Bemlndlng  Americans  to  be  "brave" — that 
is,  to  shoulder  the  burdens  of  an  endless  arms 
race  and  an  expanding  empire,  and  continue 
allegiance  to  the  sanctity  of  the  profit  sys- 
tem, an  the  major  Bicentennial  themes.  The 
President  stated  the  empire  theme  this  way 
In  his  nationwide  radio  addreos  last  July  4: 
"Over  the  past  two  centuries  our  revolution- 
ary heritage  of  self-government  has  helped 
to  rnm.^ak  the  United  States  the  freest  and 
strongest  nation  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It 
has  enabled  us  to  bear  with  unfailing  h<Mior 
the  responsibility  of  world  leadership  in  the 
cause  of  peace.  As  we  look  back  to  America's 
beginnings,  therefore,  we  are  surely  entitled 
to  a  feeling  of  pride  and  gratitude  " 

As  he  looks  to  his  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  Ntxon  Is  entitled  to  a  feeling  of 
pride  and  graUtude,  for  Its  loyal  leaders 
understand  their  precise  role  and  function. 
In  one  of  his  "confidential "  memos  to  Chair- 
man Mahoney,  Director  LeVant  pointed  out 
that  In  order  to  carry  out  Its  mission,  ARBC 
must  have  "one  Caar  or  Administrator  .  .  . 
with  direct  access  to  the  President.  .  .  Then 
and  only  then  wlU  his  staff,  aides,  and  those 
below  click  heels  and  see  that  his  [  the  Presi- 
dent's] wishes  are  carried  out.  ' 

Understandably,  some  of  ARBC's  public 
members — particularly  sunong  those  few 
drawn  from  the  academic  ctMnmunlty — have 
grown  restive  as  they  have  come  to  recognize 
their  role  as  letterhead  front-men.  "We  must 
be  aware  that  our  decision-making  process 
has  not  operated  well."  Commissioner  Rich- 
ard P.  MoCormick.  a  professor  of  history  at 
Rut«ers  University,  complained  last  February 
In  a  letter  to  Mahoney.  "In  our  full  meetings 
w«  listen  to  many  "  'presentations'  "  engage 
m  inconclusive  discussions,  rarely  adopt  res- 
olutions on  major  policy  issues.  We  do  not 
receive  detailed  financial  reports,  or  even  a 
statement  of  how  the  Commission's  funds  are 
budgeted.  We  are  aware  that  there  Is  an 
Szecutlve  Committee,  but  we  never  receive 
minutes  of  the  meetings  of  that  Committee, 
and  the  reports  of  Its  actions  at  full  Commis- 
sion meetings  are  desultory.  If  we  have  any 
bylaws  governing  our  organization,  I  have 
never  seen  them." 

A  similar  complaint  was  filed  by  Commis- 
^oner  Luther  H.  Foster,  the  president  of 
Ttiskegee  Institute,  who  told  Mahoney  he  had 
considered  resigning  from  ARBC  but  "hesi- 
tated to  do  this  because  I  felt  we  needed 
some  minority  representation  .  . 


However,  none  of  ARBC's  public  members 
can  fully  apprecUte — at  least  until  they  read 
this  article — how  highly  ihetr  contribution 
to  the  Commission  Is  valued  by  Director  Le- 
vant. In  his  draft  memo  to  Mahoney  last 
January  26.  LeVant  wrote:  The  present 
Commlaslon  structure  must  be  defanged  It 
should  be  only  an  advising  or  consulting 
group.  They  contribute  nothing  constructive 
except  use  up  time,  chairs,  food,  booze,  and 
expenses  for  traveling." 

There  are  rumors  that  ARBC  may  soon  be 
reorganized,  appropriately  enough,  as  a  cor- 
poration. 

THX  SaCKKTS  OF  '78  AND  OTHER  EMBARRASSMENTS 

Though  Chairman  Mahoney  speaks  often 
of  his  hope  to  involve  all  Americans  in  a 
i^rass  roots'  Bicentennial  commemoration. 
ARBC  prefers  to  conduct  its  business  behind 
closed  doors,  and  to  festoon  lis  working 
papers  with  the  Jargon  of  Pentagon-.ityle  se- 
curity classlficaUons.  The  ARBC  files  abound 
in  documents  marked  admmistratlvely  con- 
fidential'  and  -Eyes  Only.  "  and  even  White 
House  communications  are  couched  in  con- 
spiratorial terms.  Thus,  a  confidential  note 
sent  January  14,  1972,  from  Mahoney  to  John 
D.  Ehrllchman:  "We  have  a  special  Bicen- 
tennial project  under  way.  but  under  wraps.' 
Len  Oarment.  John  Whltaker.  and  BUI  Saflre 
have  seen  a  prototype  of  the  project  They  aU 
concur  that  you  should  see  this  project  as 
soon  as  poesible.  .  .  The  prototype  Is  under 
lock  and  key  at  736  Jackson  Place.  Please 
give  Jack  LeVant  a  call  to  confirm  a  time- 
Jack  alone  will  be  with  you." 

A  staff  report  on  ARBC's  "Communications 
Effort  Under  Way  (Softsell)  carried  ihm 
cautionary  postscript:  Mr.  LeVant  asked 
that  I  reduce  this  to  writing  to  report  our 
activities  to  the  Chairman.  I  suggest  we  keep 
this  information  carefully  guarded,  or.  as  you 
know,  we  will  blow  the  whole  ball  game." 
The  report  covered  the  Commission's  plans 
to  tie  In  the  Bicentennial  with  such  diverse 
enterprises  as  the  Orange  Bowl  Parade,  the 
Rlngllng  Brothers  Barnum  and  Bailey  Circus, 
the  Miss  America  Contest,  and  the  McDonald 
hamburger  cbam.  Curiously,  though  ARBC 
has  often  been  criticized  as  a  "do-nothing" 
a^tency.  It  would  rather  not  dispel  that  image 
by  announcing  pireclsely  what  It  is  doing. 

Representative  William  8.  Moorhead.  Penn- 
sylvania Democrat,  who  heads  the  Houae 
Freedom  of  Information  Committee,  was  as- 
tonished to  discover  a  few  months  ago  that 
ARBC  was  in  possession  of  an  official  "Top 
Secret"  stamp.  "What  are  the  secrets  of  '78?" 
he  wondered  in  a  letter  to  the  Commission. 
"Did  your  historians  uncover  embarrassing 
errors  during  the  American  Revolution  which 
yovi  want  to  hide  behind  a  secrecy  stamp 
while  we  are  commemorating  the  200th  an- 
niversary.'" 

ARBC's  top  brass  was  thrown  into  a  panic 
when  the  unofficial,  anil-eatabltshment 
group,  the  Peoples  Bicentennial  Commission, 
citing  the  Federal  Freedom  of  Information 
Act.  requested  an  opportunity  to  examine 
transcripts  of  Commission  meetings.  A  hur- 
ried consultation  with  the  White  Hotise 
brought  this  advice  to  Jack  LeVant  from 
Leonard  Oarment :  '  With  respect  to  tran- 
scripts, I  urge  the  Commission  to  be  (is  forth- 
coming as  the  law  will  permit  about  making 
these  available.  ...  In  the  future  if  you  and 
Dave  I  Mahoney  I  are  concerned  about  the 
privilege  of  Commission  meetings,  vou  may 
want  to  operate  without  transcripts;  they 
may  be  convenient  to  yovir  stafl"  but  they  are 
an  Invitation  to  the  invasion  of  that  privi- 
lege." 

ARBC's  own  general  counsel,  Eugene  J. 
Skora,  urged  LeVant  to  review  the  transcripts 
"to  Isolate  questionable  material — ie  ,  that 
which  could  be  embarrassing  or  that  which 
comes  within  any  of  the  exemptions  of  the 
Act."  The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  pro- 
vides for  a  plethora  of  exceptions  and  ex- 
emptions, but  It  does  not  authorize  Oovern- 
ment    agencies   to  withhold   material   which 


might  prove  "embarrasBlng."  ARBC  ulti- 
mately allowed  the  Peoples  Bicentennial 
Commission  access  to  some  of  the  transcripts, 
and  withheld  others.  The  Peoples  Commis- 
sion could  have  pressed  the  point,  but  there 
was  no  need.  Relying  on  Daniel  Ellsberg's 
precedent  and  Xerox's  technology.  It  has 
managed  to  keep  abreast  of  ARBC's  affairs 
Every  document  cited  In  this  article  was 
furnished  voluntarily  by  sources  Inside  the 
President's  Commission. 

A    FIRECBACKIH    THAT    FIZZIXD THE    PJULADEL- 

PHIA    STORY 

As  ARBC'S  mtemal  dlsaent  would  Indicate, 
things  have  not  always  run  smoothly  at  736 
Jackson  Place.  The  Commission's  stafl— 
eighty -seven  persons  at  latest  count.  Includ- 
ing twenty-one  receiving  more  than  $30,000 
ft  year — has  suffered  from  high  turnover  and 
low  morale. 

Though  Congress  created  ARBC  In  1966,  the 
Commission  accompllabed  little  In  Its  early 
years.  One  problem  was  a  lack  of  White  Houae 
Interest;  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  knew  he  would 
not  be  around  to  reap  the  political  benefits 
of  the  Bicentennial  ballyhoo.  It  was  not 
until  President  Nixon  grasped  the  potential 
of  the  Bicentennial — and  placed  Mahoney 
in  charge  of  It  in  mld-lB70 — that  the  Com- 
mission entered  Its  active  phase.  At  that 
point,  however,  some  of  ARBC's  troubles  also 
Intensified. 

Senator  Charles  M.  Mathlas,  Jr.,  Maryland 
Republican,  who  as  a  member  of  the  House 
co-sponsored  the  original  legislation  creat- 
ing ARBC.  charged  In  a  Senate  speech  last 
year  that  the  Commission  was  well  on  the 
way  toward  creating  "the  most  unrevolu- 
tlonary  celebration  imaginable."  ARBC.  he 
said,  "reflects  the  attitude  of  that  anonymous 
clvU  servant  who,  when  somebody  suggested 
The  Ongoing  Revolution'  a*  an  overall  title 
and  theme  for  the  Bicentennial,  gave  a  nerv- 
ous giggle  and  said:  Oh  no.  That  wouldn't 
do.  We've  got  to  stay  away  from  the  word 
"revoiutlon"  at  all  costs.'" 

ARBC's  "youth  task  force"  resigned  en 
masse  last  March,  charging  that  the  Com- 
mission "Is  compoeed — like  the  excltislve 
social  club  that  It  la — of  the  white  and  the 
middle-aged  from  the  worlds  of  business, 
government,  and  the  profeselons  [andl  la 
producing  a  Bicentennial  reflecting  simply 
its  own  limited  composition."  Similar  pro- 
tests have  come  from  black  spokesmen  and 
women's  organizations. 

Republican  Representatives  Fred  Schwen- 
gel  of  Iowa  and  Lawrence  O.  WlUlams  of 
Pennsylvania — the  latter  serves  as  c  member 
of  the  Commission — have  emerged  as  Its 
leadtag  Congressional  critics.  Both  recently 
urged  the  House — successfully — to  defer  ac- 
tion on  ARBC's  fund  authorization  for  fiscal 
1973.  ""No  one  knows  exactly  what  anybody 
is  doing  about  the  past,  the  present,  of  the 
future  In  the  ARBC."  WUUams  told  the 
House.  "I  am  for  commemorating  what  I  be- 
lieve is  the  greatest  birthday  and  the  most 
significant  birthday  of  any  nation  In  all  the 
history  of  time,"  Schwengel  said,  "but  I  be- 
lieve that  under  the  present  leadership  of  the 
Commission  nothing  really  good  is  going  to 
happen,  certainly  based  upon  the  record  so 
far." 

ARBC  passed  Its  greatest  crisis  last  May, 
when  it  officially  abandoned  the  project  that 
had  long  been  billed  as  the  centerpiece  of 
Its  Bicentennial  pyrotechnics  display— a 
giant  International  exposition  to  be  held  in 
Philadelphia.  By  that  time,  some  $3.5  million 
In  local  and  state  funds  and  private  resources 
had  been  squandered  on  fmltless  planning 
of  the  PhUadelphla  Expo.  A  series  of  po- 
tential sites  had  been  considered  and  dis- 
carded, mainly  because  of  vigorous  opposi- 
tion from  residents  who  would  be  displaced 
or  Inconvenienced  by  the  fair. 

Though  the  Commission  had  concluded 
long  ago  that  the  Philadelphia  extravaganza 
would  be  stillborn,  it  faced  considerable  po- 


iitieal  problexna  In  arranging  for  a  decent 

hurlia   As  a  staff  memo  for  Mahoney  and 

,°  Vant  put  It  last  February  2 : 
"Flioe-savlng  Is  needed  for  the  following: 
•1   president  Nixon,  who  committed  the 

i^BBC  and  the  country  to  an  expo  In  Phlla- 

^'%.  senator  Hugh  Scott,  who  got  President 
Nixon  to  commit  to  the  expo. 

•3  Governor  Shapp.  who  doesn't  want  to 
be  known  as  the  governor  who  lost  the  chance 
to  save  his  state  by  hosting  an  expo. 

■4  Mayor  Rlzzo,  who  ran  and  was  elected 
mayor  on  the  basis  of  no  new  taxes." 

The  staff's  suggested  solution  was  to  defer 
an  announcement  '"until  all  officials  can 
gracefully  back  off."  Meanwhile,  there  was 
w  be  a  "high-level  meeting  at  the  White 
House  ...  to  work  out  arrangements  for 
Mayor  Rlzzo  to  get  several  of  his  urgent  city 
programs  Federally  funded  immediately  ' 
The  strategy  apparently  worked,  for  despite 
his  disappointment  at  losing  the  exposition. 
Democratic  Mayor  Rlzzo  Is  wholeheartedly 
supporting  Mr.  Nixon  for  a  second  term. 

'"IHX   MAaKJETINC    BUG  "    AKD    50 COUNT    'EM. 

50 PARKS 

ARBC  s  staff  proposed,  lu  the  merchandls- 
iug  Jargon  It  favors,  that  when  the  Commis- 
sion formally  scuttled  the  Philadelphia  fair. 
it  should  "give  everyone  In  the  market  area, 
including  your  stockholders,  a  better  product 
to  take  its  place."  The  "better  product "  was 
an  elaborate  scheme  for  the  construction  of 
fifty  Bicentennial  Parks — one  in  every  state- 
to  be  built  on  Federal  land  at  a  cost  of  >a5 
mllllou  each,  and  to  feature  such  deUghts 
as  restaurants   and   snack    bars.  altlon 

centers,     botamcal     gardens,     an  viarlee 

"Where  live  birds  of  the  state  oe  fea- 

tured under  a  transparent  donie.  ihe  cen- 
terpiece of  every  park  would  be  a  red,  white, 
aud  blue  Bicentennial  Plaza,  topped  by  a 
Bicentennial  Tower  under  a  red.  white,  and 
blue  plastic  bubble  dome. 

This  was  the  hush-hush  "prototype"  that 
Ehrllchman  had  been  invited  to  inspect,  and 
the  White  House  reaction  was  enthusiastic. 
At  a  meeting  with  Mahoney  and  LeVant. 
Safire  called  the  idea  "exciting,"  and  urged 
the  inclusion  of  each  park  of  athletic  facili- 
ties for  spectator  sports,  because  "the  Presi- 
dent would  like  this."  Another  well-received 
suggesUon— from  ARBC  consultant  Ed  Bleier 
of  Warner  Brothers — was  that  each  park  con- 
tain a  "star  attraction— some  sort  of  out- 
standing heritage-type  large-screen  movie, 
specially  produced.  .  .  .  Maybe  something 
like  John  Wayne  TV  Spectacular. " 

As  In  all  of  the  Commission's  major  un- 
dertakings, the  possibilities  of  commercial 
exploitation  were  a  key  consideration.  At 
a  closed  meeting  of  ARBC's  executive  com- 
mittee. Levant  could  hardly  contain  his  fer- 
vor. "The  marketing  bug  gets  In  me  here, " 
he  said.  ""I  think  we  can  raise  from  the  pri- 
vate sector  anywhere  from  500  ■olllion  to  a 
billion  dollars  where  they  are  giving  it  to 
a  non-profit  thmg,  where  they  are  making 
a  contribution.  There  Is  a  heritage.  It  coiild 
be  called  a  General  Motors  building  In  one 
state,  a  Chrysler  building  in  another  state, 
U.S.  Steel  In  another  state.  All  of  these  com- 
panies could  have  a  vested  interest  or  a  real 
tangible  foothold  in  our  project  here.  .  .  . 
This  Is  a  gift  to  America  from  the  private 
sector." 

Others  were  somewhat  less  enthusiastic. 
When  the  Commission's  public  members 
were  finally  briefed  on  the  Bicentennial  Parks 
program,  several  complained — orally  and  In 
letters  to  Mahoney — that  they  had  been  pre- 
sented with  a  fait  accompli,  a  "slick  and  fin- 
ished "  plan  that  they  had  had  no  part  In 
devising  or  even  discussing.  There  were  un- 
grateful grumbles,  too,  from  the  grass  roots — 
the  state  bicentennial  commissions  that  were 
as  surprised  as  ABBC's  commissioners  to 
hear  about  the  Bicentennial  Parks  program. 
Oene  Jones  Riddle,  associate  executive  direc- 


tor of  the  Texas  Commission,  protested  that 
the  plMi  nownnrt  "m-tanad  voA.  Ol-oan- 
celved,"  and  Inconsistent  wltH  President 
Nixon's  declaration  that  "the  Bicentennial 
must  go  directly  to  the  people  and  derive 
its  strength  from  the  people." 

But  ARBC  Is  moving  full  speed  ahead  on 
the  Bicentennial  Parks — assuming,  of  course, 
that  Congress  wUl  provide  the  •1.2  billion 
In  Federal  financing.  The  fifty  parka,  says 
Levant,  will  be  the  definitive  answer  to  those 
who  wonder  what  the  Conunlaslon  has  been 
doing — the  one  solid  thing  that  you  could 
put  your  hand  on." 

BOT  .SCOUTS,  BOMPWl  STIOPS.  MEDALS.  AND 
MERCHANDISS 

On  June  1,  1972,  the  President's  Commis- 
sion wrote  to  twenty-three  poster  firms, 
forty -seven  decal  manufacturers,  and  forty 
fiag  and  pennant  producers  to  "determine 
prospects  for  licensing"  the  ARBC  emblem. 
By  1976.  if  the  Commission  has  Its  way.  the 
Bicentennial  star  wUl  be  ubiquitous  and  un- 
avoidable In  all  America.  One  million  Bi- 
centennial bumper  strips  will  beautify  the 
nation's  highways.  Bicentennial  cuff  links 
lapel  pins,  and  cigarette  lighters  are  In  the 
works,  and  Bicentennial  medallions  are  al- 
ready being  offered  to  collectors.  The  ARBC 
emblem,  certifying  true-blue  Americanism 
will  grace  books  and  ballootis  and  baseball 
bats — and  the  people   who   buy   them. 

"There  are  6.26  mlUlon  Boy  Scouts  that 
have  been  placed — literally  been  placed — at 
the  disposal  of  the  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion,"' Director  LeVant  announced  at  an  ex- 
ecutive committee  meeting.  (A  fortunate  co- 
incidence: one  of  Chairman  Mahoney "s  asso- 
ciates at  Norton  Simon  Is  vice  president  of 
t-he  Boy  Scouts'  national  council,)  ABBC  ex- 
pects that  every  one  of  those  6.25  million 
Scouts  will  soon  be  wearing  a  Bicentennial 
shoulder  patch — and  similar  plans  are  under 
way  for  the  Girl  Scouts,  the  4-H  Clubs,  the 
Little  Leagues,  and  Junior  Achievement. 

As  the  endorsement  requests  now  pouruig 
in  at  736  Jackson  Place  denote,  the  Commis- 
sion's Unprimatur  will  carry  prestige  and  con- 
siderable cash  value.  ABBC,  of  course,  must 
exercise  a  measure  of  discretion  in  authoriz- 
ing the  use  of  Its  emblem,  and  it  lias  pro- 
vided itaeU  with  sweeping  and  arbitrary 
powera  to  determine  who  wUl  qualUy  for  Its 
seal  of  approval.  Among  other  criteria,  appli- 
cants must  demonstrate  to  the  Conunisslou's 
satisfaction  that  their  projects  are  consonant 
with  "the  basic  principles  upon  which  this 
nation  was  founded  and  our  common  pur- 
pose." They  must  also  demonstrate  that  "the 
activity  Ihas)  been  conceived  in  adherence 
to  professional  standards.  Professional  stand- 
ards relate  to  those  established  or  adhered 
to  by  recognized  associations  or  distinguished 
Individual  authorities  or  practitioners." 

Finally,  applicants  must  demonstrate  that 
"the  activity  (has]  been  conceived  In  ad- 
herence to  acceptable  interpretations  of  these 
principles  and  this  new  underetandlng.  Ac- 
ceptable interpretations  are  those  which  are 
originated  by  an  Individual  of  standing  or 
recognized  by  a  school  of  thought  which,  by 
virtue  of  the  integrity  of  Its  leadership  or 
the  number  of  its  followers,  can  be  said  to 
have  Important  backing. "  All  of  these  de- 
terminations are  left  solely  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bicentennial  agency. 

One  way  that  ABBC  checks  on  endorse- 
ment applications  Is  to  consult  the  Justice 
Department's  files  for  "evidence  of  subversive 
activities."  Another  way  Is  to  rely  on  the 
Judgment  of  the  Commission's  friends  In  the 
business  community.  Thus,  one  staff  member 
reported  that  a  friend  of  his  had  reviewed  a 
television  film  called  "Continental  Congress 
of  '76"  and  found  it  "definitely  left  of  center. 
Excerpts  of  discussions  between  Franklin  and 
Jefferson  were  used  to  back  up  the  idea  that 
the  Constitution  was  a  very  temporary,  expe- 
dient document  and  meant  to  be  changed 
(an  obviotis  lot  of  propaganda)."   Another 


wim  makar  was  turned  down  beoaxue  he  was 
"all  bung  up  on  tha  subjeot  of  making  aodal- 
^n'*-poHt^*"*'-r^immftntary  films  and  would 
be  controversial  for  Commission  endorse- 
ment." 

On  the  other  hand,  some  propoaals  sub- 
mitted to  ABBC  receive  special  handling  for 
special  reasons.  Last  May  17.  few  example. 
Joyce  Leanse,  a  consultant  to  the  National 
Council  on  the  A«lng,  suggested  an  idea  for 
which  she  saw  "excellent  P.B.  potential" — 
that  "older  persons  participating  in  craft 
programs  throughout  the  United  States  could 
very  well  be  the  "manufacturers'  of  a  sizable 
portion  of  the  quantity  of  souvenlre  necessary 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Bicentennial  cele- 
bration." 

Mrs.  Leanse  sent  her  Idea  not  to  the  Bi- 
centennial but  to  Mahoney  s  corporation, 
Norton  Simon.  Incorporated,  where  an  alert 
executive  that  "Joyce  Leanse  is  the  wife  of 
Jay  Leanse,  who  is  head  of  the  Price  Com- 
mi88ion"8  ofBoe  of  Price  Exceptions  and  some- 
one with  whom  Don  Surdoval  [Norton  Si- 
mon's comptroller]  has  been  In  contact."  The 
proposal  was  forwarded  to  ABBC's  staff  with 
this  note  attached:  "Pleaae  treat  this  with 
TLC  ( tender  loving  care) .  Norton  Simon.  Inc., 
needs  the  Price  Conmilssion's  good  will.'' 

As  Chairman  Mahoney  has  observed,  "We. 
the  businessmen,  have  much  to  gain  If  we 
take  a  positive  leadership  role  In  the  nation's 
200th  anniversary." 

EVERT    HCART   BSAT8  TRITX  FOR   THE  RED.   WHITE, 
AND    BLtn 

"If  we  can  sell  millions  of  bottles  of  soda 
every  year,  why  can't  we  sell  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness?  If  we  can  sell  Co- 
lombian coffee  to  Americans,  why  not  Amer- 
ica to  the  ColomblansT  "Why  not  America  to 
Americans?" 

The  questloiis  were  posed  by  a  New  York 
advertising  executive  named  Ben  Colarossl 
lu  an  open  letter  to  President  Nixon  that  ap- 
peared In  The  New  York  Times  last  April  2. 
"Are  the  advantages  of  our  products  clearly 
defined?"  he  asked.  "Can  we  show  the  aver- 
age person  that  our  product  Is  for  him  and 
not  Just  the  well-to-do?  Are  we  doing  enough 
to  tell  otir  story  to  the  youth?  Why  don't 
we  do  what  any  Intelligent  company  would 
do?"  The  aiiswer,  Colarossl  suggested,  was  to 
"get  a  good  advertising  ageru:y"  and  mount 
a  giant  campaign  to  sell  America.  "President 
Nixon,"  he  concluded,  "only  you  can  put  all 
this  together." 

The  letter  won  swift  and  favorable  notice 
at  the  Bicentennial  Commission,  for  Presi- 
dent Nixon  h(u  put  It  aU  together,  and  ABBC. 
which  has  a  "Master  Five- Year  Advertlsiiig 
Plan,"  Is  the  chosen  instrument  for  the  cam- 
paign. The  splendor  of  the  Bicentennial  fete 
is  Its  versatility — ^the  fact  that  It  provides, 
in  one  grand  spectacle,  an  opportunity  for 
corporate  America  to  sell  its  wares,  project 
its  Image,  merchandise  its  Ideology,  and — not 
BO  incidentally — re-elect  Its  President. 

The  Bicentennial  Era  is  "the  biggest  of  all 
public  relations  challenges,  Robert  Quellch 
of  Montgomery  Ward  told  members  of  the 
PubUc  Relations  Society  of  America.  For  cw- 
poratlons,  the  Bicentennial  will  be  "a  vital 
civic  obligation  and,  at  the  same  time  sound 
business  .  .  .  the  graatest  series  of  special 
events  ever  staged."  Chairman  Mahoney  told 
alumni  of  the  Wharton  School  of  Business 
that  corporations  that  "develop  a  strong  so- 
cial conscience"  will  rei^J  a  two-fold  reward: 

First,  with  a  better  public  image  and  social 
awareness,  and  second,  by  experiencing  a 
healthier  business  profit." 

In  ABBC's  terms,  "social  awareness"  is  al- 
ready reaching  epidemic  scale  In  the  Ameri- 
can entarprtae  community.  The  Commission's 
files  bulge  with  proposals  for  exploiting  every 
facet  of  the  Bloentennlal.  For  exan4>ls : 

Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  Ino«i>orated. 
buyers  and  consultanU  to  leading  depart- 
ment storas  from  QUchriafs  la  Boston  to 
Oottschalk's  in  Fresno,  California,  has  alarted 
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l^t^onTrcrS^I  pr.  ^^r*    ?S^  ";  ^^%^T^^nn^fc1:^:^>^^^^n^^^.         An    outfit    caue<l    Honor   Amertca  Da,  „ 

,^.T  TJ^^S^    anS  bn^^OTOrt^lty  for  ger  thing,  are   In   the   works  for  America's  working  on  a  .show  to  be  called  "Who  Stole 

^r  Y^oJf  t  to  TO^  c^miS^i^d  ymtr  mcentennlal   generation.   AMBCs  -Informa-  the  Spirit  of  'Te?"  starring  Jack  Webb  a«  a 

^,^„^         It's  not  t^^^tTo^kahi^  tlon    Bank    fSr    Youth    Involvement"    win  patriotic  sleuth  In  an  ••entertaining  frame- 

STar.  ic^wng  a^TS/pnCtl^  "the  catalog  such  actlvlttes  as  these:  work   for  a  special  dedicated  to  the  Amer- 

?!^Jjr  T^"    in    mens     women's     and  The  Iowa  Bicentennial  Commission,  whose  lean    people,    their    frustraUons.    and    their 

^^^^.  r^^ons    and  by'  sSuUng  red,  school   program  calls  for  "contests,  posters,  hopes.  •    AKBC   regards   It   as   -probably   the 

^^^d  Wul  new^fp^  a^    "We  iL.  of  and  the^^ectlon  of  books,  slides,  and  mo-  best  TV  script  ever  submitted"  to  the  Com- 

^^^  ^lannlM  an^o^^o^event  for  the  tlon  pictures."  has  already  devised  a  "Blcen-  mission,    and   has   su«gested   some   possible 

S^cJ^S-'^NewoSsemSrtumcon.  tennial  Quiz"  for  eighth  fmvders   -the  Class  »ponson,.   The   Marriott   Corporation,  whose 

?I.-.!!*»^  of    -76)     which    features    such    rjvestlons    as  -hlef.    J.    Wlllard    Marriott,    happens   to   be 

ndedtoAKHt^            ^  „,„„i„    th»  t  mninft  these-  chairman  Of  Honor  America  Day,  could  use 

^J^Z^^l^^^'^t^oll^^Z  ^.    Blcentenu...    represents    how    many  the    show    to    adverclse    "t^e Jact    that   aU 

r^mtnt^^WeTTand  displays  generous-  vears    of    freedomV    >»)     lay    years    (b)     150  Americans    are    welcome    In    Hot    Shoppcs." 

IV^rivTdTbv'^^to  prSe'Tts^range  of  years  ,c,  200  years.                                   ^    _  AKBC  advised.  And  Mahoney's  o»n  Canada 

"'BEe^l^'^^«PUns"-the  "Common  Pood  c^es  first  then  (a)  Dollars  (b)  Free-  Dn    .cou,d            -tbelr   present    commercial 

sense"   Ave   percent  passbook   account,   and  dom  ^c)  War  id)  Cities.  showing  all  the  faces  of  America. 

^2m,«  «vtne8  certlflcatefl  called  "Patriot"  The  average  student  misses  only  seven  out         Viacom   International.   Incorporated,  for- 

IflVirandone-auarter  percent).  "Continental  of    0fty-nlne    questions.    Iowa    proudly    re-  merly  the  production  arm  of  CBS  and  now  » 

r^r™-  <ftve^i^n^-h^  percent) .  "Mln-  ported  to  ARBC.  leading  Independent  television  producer,  has 

«^M^"     five  and  three-quarters  percent) .  Among  the  youth -oriented  projects  under  prepared  a  series  caUed   'Oueet  of  Honor." 

-nri"Tndeo«ndenoe"  (six  percent).  An  elab-  consideration     by     the     .\merlcan     Leglon^s  which     "focuses     on     dlstlngutahed     figures 

onTui  nortfoUo  advlseB  patrons:  "During  the  "Spirit  of    76  Committee'    Is  a  plan  to  pro-  from   the   American   Revolutionary  era  and 

fl v«  vwiJB  of  this  celebration    Ij«una  Fed-  duce  "the  greatest  patriotic  film  ever  to  come  brings   them  to  life   In  enthralling  one-to- 

-r.1  ^rinmi  will  become  your  Bicentennial  from    the    genius    of    man            with    John  one  interviews.'  About  120  television  stations 

Hwld^arterB  '•  Wayne  and  Bob  Hope  and  Government  VIPs  are  expected  to  broadcast  •'Guest  of  Honor," 

Mator  oorooratlons  ar»  rushing  to  take  ad-  ...  live  actors,  folk  songs,  flying  tlags,  and  and  Viacom  regards  It  as  a  natural  for  spon- 

v>nt>n  of  the  Bicentennial  potential.  ITT.  Inspiring   musical   scores."   The   Legloa   may  sorship      by      "community-lnvcrfved     adver- 

rr&T    Ford    Gulf   Oil.   IBM.   Control   DaU.  sponsor    "a    Continental    Congress    Inviting  tlsers           banks.  utUlty  companlee.  and  In- 

John  Hancock    and  many  misre  are  keeping  youngsters  from  across   the  nation  to  meet  surance  firms- 

ARBC    advised    of    their    promotion    plans,  and  discuss  their  Ideas  and  explore  Revolu-          Perhaps    the    most    spectacular   television 

which  run   the  gamut  from  give-away  flag  tlonary     War     topics,"     though     candidates  proposal  has  been  submitted  directly  to  Pres- 

medalllons    to    drive-away    red.    white,    and  would,  of  course,  "have  to  he  screened  care-  ident   Nixon's   private   secretary,   Rose  Mary 

blue  automobiles.  fully   to   avoid   participation    by   any   whose  Woods,   by   a   Chicago  producer  named  Ted 

ARBC  not  only  receives  such  proposals.  It  philosophy  Is  contrary  to  .Americanism  and  Rogers.  He  wants  to  devote  almoet  three  years 

actively  solicits  them.  Last  April  6.  for  in-  ideals  of  the  .American  Legion."  Another  Le-  to  creating  "the  blockbuster  creation  of  them 

stance    Daniel   S.   Buser.    the   Commission's  gion  project  under  consideration :   a  nation-  all  ...  a  multl-mllUon  dollar  project  ...  a 

director   of    communications,    wrote    to    the  wide  tour  of  "freedom  fighters  from  aroxind  total  pc«1;ralt  of  the  greatness  of  America  In 

president  of  Mack  Trucks.  Incorporated:  "My  the  world  .  .  .  including  the  chiefs  of  stafl  human  and  very  personal  theatrical  ten»B." 

bat  Is  ofi  to  you  because  every  time  we  turn  of   our   strongest    allies.           .    Perhaps   this  And  he   would  like  to  have  "some  kind  of 

around  we  s*e  one  of  those  powerful  Amerl-  would  be  a  way  to  dissipate  the  orgy  of  guilt  visible  participation  by  the  President,  thus 

can  Mack  Trucks  with  their  red.  white,  and  complexes  which  Americans  have  in  bellev-  stamping  ic  for  the  audience  as  the  ex  officio 

blue  sparkling  in  the  sunshine.  I  would  en-  ing  we  are  abandoning  otu-  allies."  White  House  Commission  presentation." 

Joy  the  opportunity  to  come   to  AUentown  to  provide  elementary  and  secondary  Ktu-          Rogers,  too,  has  a  sponsor  In  mind  He  told 

and  dlBcuaa  how  Mack  Trucks  might  take  an  dents   with   a   standardized,   officially   .sane-  Migs  woods:    "There  is  one  compmny  whose 

active  role  In  the  national  Bicentennial  cele-  tloned     version    of    American     history,     the  corporate   personality   and   grass-roots  rela- 

laratlon.   I   know   how   much   you   love   this  American  Library   and   EWuc atlonal  Services  tlonshlp  to  and  Involvement  with  all  of  Amer- 

oountry  and  how  much  you  have  done  for  it.  company    (ALESCO) — David  J.   Mahoney  is  i(,(^  places  it  head  and  shoulders  above  any 

It  Is  with  that  thought  In  mind  that  I  make  a  director— has  proposed  nationwide  dlstrlbu-  other  candidate.  It's  Sears  Roebuck,  head- 

the  suggestion  that,  at  your  convenience,  we  tlon     of     an     ARBC-approved     Bicentennial  quartered  here  In  Chicago.  .  .  .  One  reason 

get  together  and  go  over  some  of  the  great  bibliography  of  books  and  audiovisual  mate-  for  their  Interest  is  It  turns  out  1976  Is  Sears' 

opportunities  that  are  surfacing  through  the  rials.    ALESCO's  distribution   would   be   free  centennial  year  " 

American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commls-  to  almost  100.000  schools  "with  the  help  of         casper  the  Friendly  Ghost,  a  favorite  rhar- 

slon  "  outside  funding"  from  the  Federal  Govern-  acter  for  the  six  million   readers  of  Harvey 

It  was.  of  course,  an  offer  no  self  respecting  ment.  Comics,  has  been  converted  Into  Casper,  the 

businessman  could  refuse.  "I  would  be  happy  Also  for  classroom  use.  Heritage  Publishers,  spirit   of   '76,    lor   a   full-color   series'  of  TV 

to     welcome    your    suggestions,"    President  incorporated,    of    Memphis,    Tennessee,    has  cartoons  called — of  course — "Red,  White,  and 

Zenon  C.  R.  Hansen  replied  in  a  letter  signed,  produced  a   book,   forty   Documenta  o;   Our  bqO."  And  Harvey  Comics  wants  to  put  the 

"Macktlvely  j-ours."                                          _  American  Heritage,  for  nationwide  dlstrlbu-  Bicentennial  into  the   funny  papers,  too.  It 

When    ARA    Services,    Incorporated,    "the  ^j^jj    ^y   Junior  Chambers   of   Commerce.   A  recently  advised  ARBC  that  It  would  like  to 

largest    food    services    organization    m    the  valued    feature    of    the    text,    the    publisher  prepare  "special  booklets  to  appeal  to  yovmg- 

United  States,"  offered  Its  help  "In  making  noted  in  Its  request  for  .ARBC  endorsement,  g^g^g   ^nd   adults   alike    that   will   bring  the 

the    Bicentennial    celebration    an    event    of  j,  ^f^^^  (^  encourages  students  to  discuss  such  Bicentennial  message  into  millions  of  homes 

great  historical  importance,"  It  wrote  not  to  q^iestloas  as  "what  would  have  happened  if  across  the  nation." 

ARBC  but  to  a  general  manager  of  Canada  castro  and  the  Communists  had  not  taken             ^„^.„  .„„  r-.^ir  .^..n  a  in.rirNm.Y  tka  party 

Dry  Corporation,  a  Norton  Simon  subsidiary,  ^^^a  with  the  resuUmg  Communist  subver-  '^=  c"^"  **'"  "'^  ^°  ^  ^^^^^^  ^^  *■*»" 

He  forwarded  the  letter  to  Mahoney's  corpo-  ^,q.j  ^f  ^atln  America."                                                   H^PV    Birthday,    America!    We  11    have   a 

rate  office  with  a  reminder  that  "ARA  is  a  Textbooks    of  course,   are  not  the  only—  cake— straight   from    the    spotless   Kitchens 

fine   company   and   could   be   a   big   user   of  ^  ^^,^^  ^^^  ^st— way  to  indoctrinating  chll-  "f  Sara  Lee  In  Deerfleld,  lUinols.  Sara  Lees 

Hunt.  Bomerest.  and  Canada  Dry  products"—  ^j^.^^    ^j^gj,  ,g  niindful  of  the  Influence  of  chau-man.   James   A.   Schllndwein,   wrote  to 

all    Norton    Simon    enterprises.    The    corre-  ^.^e  music  industry  In  a  letter  to  Continental  ARBC  to  offer  his  company's  services  in  bak- 

spondence  was  promptly  relayed  to  ARBC.  ovnamlcs         Incorporated.        commissioner  ing   -the  nation's  official  birthday  cake  lor 

"One  of  the  major  efforts  of  the  American  g-            j^'        predicted   that  a  series  of  Bl-  the  President  to  cut  on  our  country  s  b  nh- 

Revolutlon    Bicentennial    Commission   Is   to  pgni^nnlal   records    "will   sell   like   historical  day."   He   added:      I   feel   we  have  exoeheiu 

involve  as  manv  Americans  as  possible  m  a  hotcakes      And   btartlng   this   fall,   the   air-  qualifications   for  this   honor   insofar  as  we 

meaningful  observance  of  our  nation's  200th  ^,^^.^  ^.^j^  ^^  ^^^j^  ^^  Bicentennial  produc-      employ  Master  Bakers  from  ail  over  the  wond. 

anniversary,"  Mahoney  wrote  on  April  13  to  malor  networki  and  many  Inde-      at  least  one  of   whom  Is  an  Olympic  Goid 

the  U.S.  Chief  of  Protocol,  Emll  Mosbacher  .g^j_      producers      are      eagerly     seeking      Medal  Winner  in  Culinary  Arts.  His  specific 

Jr.  ""With  this  m  mind,  I  would  like  to  In-  ^^.     approval    for   their   long-run    series      area  of  expertise  la  pastry  and  cake  decora- 

vite  approximately  twenty  prlnclp«kl  execu-  sneclal-                                                                     tlon.""  Sara  Lee  also  volunteered  to  produce 

tn>ee  of  major  corporation,  of  our  country  to  one   Important  series,  announced  jointly      actual  miniatures  of  the  Bicentennial  Cake 

a  dinner  at  Blair  House.  ..."  by^BC  ^d   AmTrir^n  Airlines,   will   fea-      •   •   •  allowing  aU  citizens  to  share  tangibly 

There's  sonwthing  for  erm-yooe  In  the  Bl-  ^>^   ^^^  stentorian  tones  of  Chet  HunUey      In  our  nation's  birthday  celebration, 

centennial.  presiding  over    "The   American  Experience.""         We'll   have   Ice  cream,  too.  Last  January. 

SOME  lamtiNU  p«o3PW7ni  rem.  "thb  bicbntict*-  ^^  programs   to  run  from  this  fall  through      ARBC"s   director   of   communicattons   urgeo 

NiAL  CL/^-  1976    ^.111  make  It  clear  that  "The  American      Baskin-Robblns  Ice  Cream  to  "'start  a  greai 

No  one  can  possibly  acctise  the  Blcenten-  Experience    has    been    remarkably    free    of      American  Ice  cream  series  ._      t^^ie  ?«"?  ^^ 

nui  planners  of  overlooking  what  they  like  blunders  or  failures.    "They  will  be  lOO  per     Twirl  -  red    whlte^d  5"^.  -w^*  °!°'^ 

to  can  the  "vouth  market."  White  House  aide  cent  optimistic  and  upbeat         certainly  de-      Washington  Cherry  Tree.  etc.    "Who  says  tne 
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You 
Pecan   and 

your   nearby 


Bioantennlal  ComaalMlon  doe«i't  get  results? 
A^or  adv«rttoBnient  m  The  Lo*  AngtUi 
riini*  on  July  2  introducwl  "Aroartca's  Bl- 
i^Jntwmtol  loe  Cream  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
itiDB  that  you  should  not  have  to  run  aU 
'hTway  out  to  BMkln-Robblns  to  have  one 
of  the  finest  Ice  Creams  in  the  world."  '^— 
g^  get  Mount  Vernon  Cherry 
VaUey  Forge  Rum  Ration  at 
supermarket. 

-We'U  send  each  other  greeting  cards. 
In  June  Hallmark  Cards.  Incorporated,  flew 
two  members  of  ABBO's  staff  to  corporate 
headquarters  in  Kansas  City  "to  determine 
what  products  Hallmark  would  like  to  pro- 
duce and  promote  which  would  have  some 
tie-in  theme  with  the  overall  American 
Revolutionary  Bicentennial.""  The  meeting 
»M  successful;  Hallmark.  wlU  soon  be  mar- 
keting cards  conveying  touching  patriotism, 
quaint  old  American  slogans,  and  wholesome 
humor  about  the  New  Spirit  of  "76. 

We'll  give  each  other  presents — perhaps  a 
few  yards  of  whole  cloth  from  Owen-Corn- 
ing's  "Revolutionary  Collection  "  of  fiberglass 
fabrics,  which  are  being  taatef ully  advertised 
(at  the  taxpayers'  expense >  In  ARBCs  Bi- 
centennial Netea. 

We'll  have  the  biggest  and  best  Boston  Tea 
party  ever — much  nicer  than  the  nasty  affair 
held  on  December  16.  1773.  This  one  will  be 
sponsored  by  Thomas  J.  Llpton.  Incorporated, 
and— in  the  words  of  Upton  promotion  con- 
sultant Alfred  Stern — It  wUl  "not  Include  a 
group  of  Bostonian  bit  players  disguised  as 
Mohawks  contributing  to  harbor  pollution 
through  an  anachronous  re-enactment  of  the 
original  event."  Instead.  Stern  has  drafted  a 
twenty-six-page  scenario  calling  for  "a  gala 
high  tea  party  and  reception  at  FaneuU 
Hall.""  featurhig  ""the  highest  quality  of 
catering"  for  200  distinguished  guests  con- 
stituting a  veritable  bluebook  of  Massa- 
chusetts and  Boston  leadership,  together 
with  TJL"s  top  echelon."" 

There  la  one  small  drawback.  Stem  ac- 
knowledges: "The  Faneull  Hall  event  will 
unquestionably  be  a  pooh  establishment  so- 
cial affair  excluding  the  average  man,  which 
thematically  Is  not  the  essence  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  its  Bicentennial."  To  meet  antici- 
pated criticism.  Llpton  Tea  nvay  contribute 
to  the  restoration  of  the  Boston  wharf  area 
as  Tea  Party  Park — "While  all  of  this  is 
somewhat  nebulous,  from  Upton's  pomt  of 
view  any  such  contribution  should  result  In 
a  permanent  identifying  plaque  or  marker." 

The  total  estimated  coet  to  Llpton  Tea  Is 
about  $35.000 — Including  contributions  of 
$1973  each  to  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  and  the  Massachusetts  Bicentennial 
Commission  to  "expedite"  their  endorsement 
of  the  event,  and  $8,000  for  '"two  extremely 
handsome  sliver  tea  services"'  to  be  presented 
to  the  Governor  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Mayor  of  Boston.  ""The  inherent  institutional, 
community,  and  promotional  potentials 
could  hardly  be  realized  througli  any  com- 
parable expense.""  consultant  Stern  observes. 
"Numerous  residual  promotional  oppor- 
tunities exist.  .  .  .  There's  little  doubt  that 
effective  Identification  will  enhance  TJLs 
Institutional,  community,  and  marketing 
(English  Blend  Tea)  programs,  especially 
throughout  the  New  England  area." 

"BICEKTENNIALIZA- 


teonUl  Commlaalou.  Tbe  Dlaoover  America 
Travel  OrganlMiUon  eatlmatM  tb»t  domttrtlc 
tourist  ezpeudttuMS  wlU  iMCb  MS  bUlion  In 
1976 — a  $38  bUUon  inoMM*  over  the  cur- 
rent year — tbaaki  to  Btoeatenulal  f  eatlvitlas. 
No  one  knows  bow  many  bUlk»e  will  b« 
spent  on  Bicentennial  books  and  films  and 
television  specials,  or  on  the  merchandising 
of  Bicentennial  baubles.  There  Is  no  way  of 
reckcxilng  the  environmental  damage — or  the 
psychic  costa — to  be  exacted  by  the 
Bicentennial. 

President  Nlzon  wants  "people  all  over  this 
land  to  sense  the  greatness  of  tlUa  nuusent, 
to  participate  In  It.  and  help  us  discover 
what  that  great  spirit  is,"  the  Reader  i  Digest 
reminded  Its  seventeen  million  readers  last 
July  m  an  article.  'Ring  Out,  Uberty  Bell!"' 
by  SeiUor  Editor  (and  ARBC  consultant) 
Robert  03rien.  "Thus."  the  Digest  added. 
"the  master  plan  for  the  Bicentennial  calls 
upon  all  of  us,  and  all  our  states  and  com- 
munities, to  participate.  .  .  ." 

The  master  planners  can  see  light  at  the 
end  of  the  tunnel  of  "Blcentennlalizatlon."" 
They  see  America  on  the  move,  as  the  Digest 
put  it,  "toward  the  mountalntop  of  a  more 
perfect  union" — on  the  march  for  "Nixon,  the 
Party,  and  the  Government."  on  the  march 
for  "the  twenty  principal  executives  of  ma- 
jor corporations  of  our  country.""  on  the 
march  for  the  Republic  that  the  Tories  in- 
herited after  all. 

WlU  "Blcentennlalizatlon"  work?  WlU  It 
succeed  in  pacifying  the  natives  of  this  land 
on  the  200th  anniversary  of  Its  founding? 
Only  Americans  can  answer.  The  ancient 
Caesars  fouiul  It  expedient  to  divert  their 
disaffected  subjects  with  bread  and  clrcviaes; 
.Americans  can  cut  cake — from  the  Kitchens 
of  Sara  Lee. 

Step  right  up.  folks,  and  see  The  Greatest 
Show  on  Earth. 


BoxioNB  or 


DOIXARS    FOB 
TION" 


An  imaginative  member  of  the  ABfiC  staff 
has  coined  a  happy  word  for  the  process  to 
which  Americans  are  about  to  be  subjected — 
Blcentennlalizatlon."'  Like  its  Vietnamese 
counterpart,  the  process  will  take  time,  and 
it  will  cost  much  money.  Official  estimates  of 
Federal  Bicentennial  expenditures — by  ARBC 
and  other  Government  agencies — between 
now  bloA  1976  range  up  to  $3  bUUon.  State 
and  local  goremments  are  expected  to  spend 
almost  $1  blUlon  more.  An  additional  $1  bU- 
Uon is  to  come  from  private  contributions  to 
projects  endorsed  by  the  President's  Bioen- 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  monung  buBiness?  M  not.  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMTTA- 
TION  OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  At  this 
time,  under  the  previous  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfinished 
business,  which  the  clerk  will  please 
state. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
joint  resolution  tS.J.  Res.  241)  by  title,  as 
follows : 

A  Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  approve  an  interim  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  "CJulon  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  call  the  roll. 

The  second  i-ssistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  fcr 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Allek).  Without  objecti<xi,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  on  the  interim  agreement  on 
nuclear  arms  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 


the  amendment  vrofKmed  by  tb«  dlaUn- 
guUbed  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jacksoh).  ThiB  amendment  has  aroused 
great  interest  aiul  created  a  wholly  un- 
expected situation  OD  the  Senate  floor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  admlniatratton 
has  turned  ite  back  on  its  own  interim 
missile  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
It  seems  to  me  that  President  Nixon 
should  either  give  the  agreement  his  full 
public  sivport  or  repudiate  it  outright 
if  there  is  reason  to  repudiate  it. 

Does  the  President  now  think  that  the 
agreement  which  he  hlmseU  helped  to 
negotiate  is  so  faulty  that  it  needs  a  last 
minute  resolution  on  the  Senate  floor  to 
protect  American  security? 

That  is  the  implication  of  the  admin- 
istration's support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
But  I  find  it  hard  to  believe — very  hard 
to  believe — that  the  President  really 
means  that. 

The  modified  resolution  ints'oduced  by 
Senator  Jackson  is  certainly  a  sobetan- 
tive  change,  a  substantial  improvement 
over  his  original  proposal.  Nonetheless, 
I  cannot  understand  why  the.  adminis- 
tration has  endorsed  the  resolution  and 
seemingly  turned  its  biu:k  on  its  own 
handiwork.  By  supptHilng  the  Jackson 
resolution,  the  administration  is  imder- 
cutting  the  hard  work  and  the  hard  bar- 
gaining it  put  into  the  agreement  during 
the  long  weeks  and  months  at  Helsinki. 
Vienna,  and  Moaeow.  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  the  President  would  want  to 
jeopardize  the  Soviets'  faith  in  our  nego- 
tiating process  and  perhaps  undermine 
their  confidence  in  reaching  future 
agreements. 

The  President  himself,  along  with  top 
advisers,  worked  out  this  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  leaders  over  a  2  Va-year  period. 
That  work  rested  In  turn  on  preliminary 
efforts  carried  cm  for  years  before  that. 

I  support  the  agreement  fully  as  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate.  I  intmd  to  con- 
tinue supporting  it  imless  there  is  new 
evidence  that  it  contains  serious  hidden 
defects.  Thus  far,  I  am  satisfied  that  no 
such  evidence  has  been  submitted  to  the 
Senate  or  the  country  by  those  raising 
questicMSs  about  the  agreement. 

I  "want  to  make  it  emiihatically  plain, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  my  own 
actions  in  regard  to  the  p«iding  interim 
agreement  and  the  amendment  ofifered 
by  the  Soiator  from  Washington  do  not 
indicate  the  slightest  doubt  in  my  mind 
about  the  need  for  the  Senate  to  approve 
both  the  SALiT  agreements.  I  am  con- 
fident that  that  approval  will  come  de- 
spite the  unfortunate  delays  that  the 
present  parliamentary'  situation  1ms 
caused. 

The  question  now  is:  Does  President 
Nixon  no  longer  support  the  agreement 
as  he  himself  negotiated  it  and  as  his 
staff  negotiated  It?  If  he  does  not  sup- 
port it,  why  does  he  not  support  it?  If 
the  President  believes  the  agreement  is 
defective  and  needs  additional  wording, 
it  is  extremely  important  that  he  tell  us 
so  himself.  We  should  not  be  compelled 
to  rely  on  vague  statemmts  by  the  Presi- 
dent's press  secretary  aboat  what  the 
true  feeling  of  the  Preddent  is. 

The  magnitude  of  this  agreement 
which  binds  the  two  nuclear  superpowers 
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aboulcl  not  be  subjected  at  the  llth  hour 
to  improvlBatton  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  applaud  the  faot  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  dropped  from  his  reao- 
lutten  the  wonttnc  which  he  originally 
pi'opeaed.  which  sp^ed  out  new  terms 
onder  which  the  XTnlted  States  oould 
abrogate  the  agreement.  However,  the 
rescdutlon  still  contains  demands  for 
what  many  Senators  and  others  believe 
amounts  to  superiority.  I  believe  that 
those  demands  are  nrither  realistic  nor 
necessary. 

A  ntsnber  at  Issues  have  come  up  on 
the  Senate  floor  in  tiie  course  of  the  de- 
bate which  I  do  not  think  are  really 
relevant  to  the  situation.  I  do  not  think 
they  accurately  portray  the  differences 
on  the  Senate  floor  over  the  interim 
agrennent. 

Tor  example,  there  was  both  public 
and  private  Senate  debate  over  whether 
Senators  trust  Andrei  Gromyko  and 
whether  they  trust  Richard  Nixon.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  the  issue.  I  certainly 
ttvuSt  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  have  done  his  very  best  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  which  he  felt  was  hi  the  na- 
tional interest.  And  if  he  now  has  qualms 
sibout  how  successful  those  negotiations 
were,  I  repeat  that  we  ought  to  know 
exactly  what  is  in  his  mind. 

The  Issue  is  not  whether  we  trust  the 
RussiaDa.  We  need  these  agreements  with 
the  Russians  because  we  do  not  fully 
trust  them  and  they  do  not  fully  trust  us. 
As  a  consequence  of  that  basic  situation 
we  have  been  deeply  involved  in  a  costly 
and  dangerous  arms  race. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  read  what 
"Ut.  Henry  Kissinger  had  to  say  on  this 
matter  of  trust  at  the  time  that  he 
briefed  Members  of  the  Congress  on 
these  agreements  back  on  June  15,  1972. 
Dr.  Kla^nger  said  at  that  time: 
We  ara  not  baaing  tbia  agreement  cm  trust, 
and  we  believe  Uiat  tblB  agreement  oan  be 
▼erlfled;  and  secondly,  that  It  has  a<leqxiate 
aafeguwrda  to  prevent  Its  being  violated.  We 
also  believe  that  we  have  started  a  pirxves  by 
which  wa  can  mow  International  relations 
tntt>  a  n«w  era,  and  we  base  this  on  the  fact 
that  we  agreed  with  the  Soviet  Union  over 
the  paat  two  yean  on  the  laeue  ot  Berlin, 
which  has  removed  one  of  the  primary  causes 
of  tension  in  the  world  tar  the  foraseeiable  Tu- 
torei,  and  a  whole  si>ectrum  of  agreenaents  on 
haalUi,  space,  environment,  rules  of  naviga- 
tion, that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  making 
pragraea  with  tbetn  In  other  flelde  such  as 
aamiiMrolat  agraemants,  and  flnaUy,  we  have 
•igpa<t  a  Declaration  of  Common  Principles 
which  It  would  have  been  no  point  to  sign 
unless  we  ma«uit  to  wov  in  a  major  effort 
in  that  direction. 

So,  for  all  of  these  reasons,  we  believe  that 
there  Is  a  basis,  that  we  have  an  opportunity 
both  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  the  United 
Bbataa.  to  move  Into  a  new  era.  Whether  both 
aldaa  hare  Oie  wtKlom  to  do  It,  and  even  if 
UMy  have  tiM  wtsdotn  they  are  not  caught  by 
ewnta  la  areas  In  which  they  cannot  oonttol 
their  declsiona,  this  remains  to  be  seen.  But  I 
think  we  have  the  opportunity  to  turn  a  slg- 
ntScant  page  in  history,  and  as  far  as  this 
Adinlni8ti«tton  is  concerned,  we  are  going  to 
a  major  effort  in  that  direction. 


Mr.  President,  in  a  auestion  and  an- 
swer period  foUowing  his  formal  briefing 
for  Mambeis  of  the  Senate  and  House. 
Hx,  g"<^°«"y«»»-  >iimi!«]f  asked  the  question : 

Can  we  trust  the  Soviets? 

He  answered  with  these  words: 


The  poeslblllty  always  exists  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  treat  the  Moaoow  agreements  as  they 
have  sometimes  treated  eto-ller  ones,  as  Jnst 
another  tactical  opportuntty  m  the  pro- 
tracted conflict.  If  this  happens,  the  United 
Statea  wfll  have  to  respond.  This  we  shall 
plan  to  prepare  to  do  psychologically  and 
strategically  and  provided  the  Congress  ac- 
cepts the  strategic  programs  on  which  the 
acceptance  of  the  agreements  was  predicated. 

I  have  said  enough  to  Indicate  we  advocate 
these  agreements  not  on  the  basis  of  trust, 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  enlightened  self- 
interests  of  both  sides.  Ttils  self-lntertst  Is 
reinforced  by  the  carefully  drafted  verlflca- 
tlon  provisions  In  the  agreement.  Beyond  the 
legal  obligations,  both  sides  have  a  stake  In 
all  of  the  agreements  that  have  been  signed, 
and  a  large  stake  in  the  broad  process  of  im- 
provement In  relations  that  has  begun.  The 
Soviet  leaders  are  serlotis  men,  and  we  are 
confident  that  the\'  will  not  lightly  abandon 
the  course  that  has  led  to  the  summit  meet- 
ing and  to  these  initial  agreements.  For  our 
own  part,  we  wUl  not  abandon  this  course 
without  major  provocation,  because  it  Is  in 
the  Interest  of  this  country  and  in  the  inter- 
est of  mankind  to  ptirsue  it. 

Then,  after  a  few  additional  para- 
graphs, he  said: 

Of  course  the  temptation  is  to  continue 
aU>ng  well  worn  paths.  The  status  quo  has 
the  advantage  of  reality,  but  history  Is 
strewn  with  the  wreckage  of  nations  which 
sought  their  future  In  their  past.  Catastrophe 
lias  resulted  far  less  often  from  conscious 
decisions  than  from  the  fear  of  breaking 
loose  from  established  patterns  through  the 
inexorable  march  towards  cataclysm  be- 
cause nobody  knew  what  else  to  do.  The 
paralysis  of  policy  which  destroyed  Europe 
in  1914  would  surely  destroy  the  world  If  we 
let  It  happen  again  in  the  nuclear  age. 

Thus  the  deepest  question  we  ask  Is  not 
whettier  we  oan  trust  the  Soviets,  but 
whether  we  can  trust  ourselves.  Some  have 
expressed  concern  about  the  agreements  not 
because  they  object  to  their  terms,  but  be- 
cause they  are  afraid  of  the  euphoria  that 
these  agreements  might  produce. 

But  surely  we  oaimot  be  aoked  to  main- 
tain unavoidable  tension  just  to  carry  out 
programs  which  our  national  survival 
ahotild  dictate  in  any  e\'ent.  We  must  not 
develop  a  national  psychology  by  which  we 
can  act  .jiily  on  the  basis  of  what  we  are 
against  and  not  on  what  we  are  for. 

Our  chaUenges  then  are;  Can  we  chart  a 
new  course  with  bupe  but  without  Illusion, 
with  large  purposes  but  without  sentimen- 
tality? Can  we  be  both  generous  and  strong? 
It  Is  not  often  tliat  a  country  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  stich  qneetlons  meaning- 
fully. We  are  now  at  such  a  Juncture  where 
peace  and  progress  depend  on  our  faith  and 
our  fortitude. 

Mr.  President,  I  Uiink  that  Is  a  mag- 
nificent statement  by  Mr.  Kissinger  on 
the  matter  of  tnist.  He  makes  the  point 
that  it  Is  trust  in  our  Nation  that  is 
partly  involved  in  all  of  this,  but  that 
we  are  not  depending  on  trusting  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  depending  upon 
)ntrutual  .self-interest.  .\nd  we  are  also  de- 
pending, as  Mr.  Kissinger  made  plain, 
upoi.  verification. 

It  is  through  trust  in  the  veriflcation 
procedures  available  to  us  that  we  will 
know  whether  iliere  is  a  violation  of  the 
agreement.  Let  me  quote  briefly  from 
Mr.  Kissingei-  on  tliat  point,  again  from 
his  speech  at  the  White  House  on 
June  15. 

Senator  Stknnis  said  to  Mr  Kissinger 

Do  you  w&ot  to  comment  on  detection  and 
surveillance .' 

Dr.  Kissinger  replied; 


Well,  I  am  stire  that  wlwn  Mr.  Heteea  tw. 
ttfles  m  exeentlve  seaalana,  that  he  eaa  go 
hato  more  detail  than  I  can.  In  fact,  ail  I  can 
do  Is  to  malee  the  statement  that  w«  are 
oonfldent  that  nattonal  means  of  vertflea. 
tton  sore  sulllelent  to  moBttor  tlte  nnmctteal 
limitations  of  this  agreement. 

We  studied  this  problem  in  great  detau 
before  we  entered  negotiations,  and  deter- 
mined for  each  category  of  weapon  the  mar- 
gin or  error  that  we  thotight  owr  eoUectloa 
systems  had  and  what  he  eouhJ  do  to  react 
once  we  found  oat  that  there  had  been  a 
violation. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  we  fomid  that  the 
margin  was  well  within  tolerable  limits.  In 
this  case,  however,  where  we  are  dealing  with 
numbers,  we  are  confident  tliat  the  national 
means  of  veriflcation  are  sufllelent  to  glre  ua 
the  highest  degree  of  confidence  that  thl» 
agreement  will  be  lived  tip  to,  or  that  we  will 
know  It  almost  Immediately  If  It  Is  not  lived 
up  to. 

Thus  I  submit,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
issue  of  trusting  the  Soviet  Union  is  not 
a  valid  issue  in  the  consideration  of  ttiis 
matter.  Mr.  Kisshiger  dealt  very  effec- 
tively with  that  full  Issue. 

Another  question  that  relates  to  the 
interim  agreement  is:  what  are  Soviet 
motives?  When  we  negotiate  further 
agreemMits  and  consider  whether  or  not 
to  ratify  them,  we  do  want  to  know 
whether  the  motive  of  the  other  side  are 
plainly  to  reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear 
confrontation  and  conflict. 

K  that  can  be  done  safely  and  se- 
curely, we  can  reduce  the  costly  and 
back-breaking  biuxlen  of  the  arms  race. 

I  wcmder  if  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  any  tangible  reason  to  believe 
tliat  the  Soviets  do  not  want  the  agree- 
ments to  survive  or  that  they  might  talce 
action  that  would  cause  a  collapse  of 
SALT  n.  Some  of  his  statements,  to- 
gether with  both  the  original  and  present 
form  of  his  reservation,  seem  to  raise 
that  question. 

Is  there  any  reason  to  assume  that  the 
Soviets,  for  some  reason,  are  pursuing 
such  aggressive  programs  that  we  will 
feel  it  necesaauT  in  our  own  self-interest 
to  withdrav/  from  future  SALT  talks?  I 
Icnow  of  no  such  reason. 

During  hearings  before  the  Cotnmittee 
on  Armed  Services  the  Senator  from 
Washington  said: 

The  problem  really  is  Soviet  behavior  In  a 
context  of  growing  Soviet  power.  I  think 
a  more  confident  Soviet  Union  la  a  more 
d&ugerous  Soviet  Union. 

I  wonder  what  the  reasons  are  for  that 
statement.  I  wonder  if  it  Implies  that 
the  more  confident  we  are  the  more  dan- 
gerous we  may  seem  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  related  matter  concerns  the  empha- 
sis tiie  Senator  from  Washingttm  placed 
on  the  independent  unilateral  statements 
by  our  side  in  these  negotiations.  On  the 
first  page  of  tlie  speech  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  last  Friday, 
there  is  a  statemetit  that  the  Interim 
Agreement  rests  "to  so  remarkable  a 
degree  o-  statements  to  which  the  other 
party  did  not  concur." 

Let  me  say  I  find  in  the  record  ttiat 
during  the  Armed  Sei-vices  Committee 
hearings  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Smith)  asked  Secretary 
Laird  if  he  thought  it  was  soond  judg- 
ment for  Congress  to  consent  to  some- 
thing based  on  a  different  Interpretation 
by  each  side.  The  Department  of  Defense 
supplied  an  answer  v  hich  stated  that  the 


4RM  AKreement  and  the  Interim  Agree- 
JSt  r^ect  an  "adequate  coincidence" 
Sunited  States  and  Soviet  views  as  to 
ihe  meaning  of  these  agreements  so  as 
t/i  wanvJit  their  approval  by  Congress. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ineton  can  spell  out  any  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  that  the  Department  of  Defen.se 
would  no  longer  .stand  by  that  state- 

Another  large  issue  that  has  de- 
veloped on  the  floor  ol  the  Senate  is  the 
sugg^tion  that  those  who  oppose  the 
Jackson  reservation  do  not  believe  that 
America  should  have  equality  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  overall  strategic 
strength.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
has  repeatedly  asked.  "What  is  wrong 
with  equality?  What  is  wTong  with 
parity?" 

The  fact  is  that  this  Senator  from 
California,  and  I  believe  every  other 
Senator,  regardless  of  his  views  on  the 
interim  agreement  and  on  Senator 
Jackson's  amendment,  all  agree  on  this 
fundamental  point:  The  United  States 
must  be  equal  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
overall  nuclear  strengtli  and  in  overall 
military  strength,  taking  all  factors  into 
account. 

The  only  significEint  difference  of  opin- 
ion here  is  over  the  definition  of  equal- 
ity. The  Senator  from  Washington  be- 
lieves that  the  strategic  strength  of  the 
United  States  can  only  be  measured  by 
the  number  of  launchers  and  by  throw- 
weight.  I  do  not  dispute  the  expertise  of 
the  Senator  from  Washmgton— I  know 
he  has  great  knowledge,  a  great  back- 
ground, and  a  long  history  in  this  field. 
But  nonetheless  others  with  a  very  great 
hackLground  in  this  field  tielieve  there 
are  other  factors  which  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  addition  to  numljers  of 
launchers  and  throw-weight.  They  be- 
lieve that  numbers  of  dehverable  war- 
heads, equivalent  megatonnage,  accu- 
racy, range,  penetrability,  geograjihj', 
and  deployment  are  among  the  manj-  fac- 
tors that  have  to  be  taken  into  account. 

Those  of  us  who  beUeve  that  disregard- 
ing these  factors  could  lead  to  a  total 
breakdown  of  negotiations  are  verj'  con- 
cerned by  the  refusal  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  to  considei-  them. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  8y- 
MiKCTON)  has  a  remarkable  background 
in  manufsujturing  in  the  defense  field, 
and  later  in  service  on  the  three  relevant 
congressional  committees  that  have  dealt 
with  these  problems  for  years— the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  the  Joint 
Atomic  Energy  Committee.  He  believes 
that  if  the  Senate  adopted  the  Jackson 
amendment  in  its  present  form,  we  would 
be  commanding  our  negotiators  to  seek 
superiority  over  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
next  round  of  strategic  arms  Umitation 
tallcs. 

If  that  is  the  belief  of  as  loyal  an 
American  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
•  Mr.  Symingtom),  who  has  at  heart  the 
deepest  interest  of  our  country,  then 
what  will  Soviet  ofBcials  believe?  If  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  SYMiNCTOif) 
thinks  that  adopting  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment unchanged  would  mean  demand- 
ing   superiority    In    nuclear    strength, 


then  obviously  there  will  be  Soviet  lead- 
ers and  officials  who  will  reach  the  same 
conclusion.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  then 
face  the  posslbfllty  of  a  total  break- 
down In  arms  negotiations  with  the  So- 
viet Union.  That  could  be  tragic,  hideed, 
because  of  both  the  danger?  and  the  costs 
of  an  unchecked  arms  race. 

On  the  matter  of  equahty,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  has  stated  that  we 
cannot  consider  our  forward-based  sys- 
tems. If  U.S.  negotiators  unilaterally  re- 
fuse to  cotmt  forward-based  systems 
among  our  strategic  forces,  and  if  the 
Senator  from  Washington  does  not  count 
them,  then  what  good  are  they?  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washhigton  said  repeatedly 
the"  can  be  swiftly  ownim;  that  thej' 
may  be  of  httle  value:  that  at  any  rate 
our  allies  are  involved  in  their  mainte- 
nance and  in  their  levels  of  strength;  and 
that,  therefore,  they  cannot  be  counted. 
If  they  cannot  be  counted,  if  they  are 
virtually  valueless,  why  should  we  spend 
the  billions  of  dollars  we  spend  in  NATO 
and  elsewhere  on  the  weapons  we  main- 
tain? Why  should  we  shoulder  all  the 
other  costs  rxmnected  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  this  strength  at  those  distant 
locations? 

If  a  nuclear  war  should  break  out,  does 
anyone  doubt  that  those  bases  and  the 
weapons  placed  there  will  be  available 
for  use?  They  may  not  be  directlj'  nego- 
tiable, but  why  can  we  not  count  them 
as  part  of  our  overall  strategic  strength 
while  we  have  them  there  and  while  we 
are  financing  them? 

In  his  speech  of  last  week,  our  able 
colleague  from  Washington  defended  the 
exclusion  of  our  forward-based  systems 
from  the  force  level  on  the  ground  that 
these  systems  could  not  be  considered 
without  the  participation  of  our  allies. 
Well,  why  can  we  not  get  the  participa- 
tion of  our  aUies  in  future  discussions? 
The  fact  is  that  until  other  nations  are 
involved  in  arms  reduction  negotiations, 
we  will  never  be  able  to  make  the  extra. 
significant  breakthrough  that  the  world 
yearns  for. 

On  the  matter  of  e<iuallty.  the  recent 
State  Department  paper  entitled  "Peace, 
National  Security,  and  the  SALT  Agree- 
ments '  printed  in  the  Record  on  August 
14.  states: 

The  United  States  expects  to  continue  to 
hold  a  substantial  warhead  lead  during  the 
interim  agreements  sufflcleui  to  more  than 
compensate  for  the  numerical  edge  the  So- 
\  let  Union  has  in  missile  laimchers. 

In  new  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  I  wonder 
if  he  flatly  disagrees  with  the  State  De- 
partment. In  view  of  White  House  sup- 
port for  the  Jackson  amendment,  I  won- 
der If  the  White  House  disagrees  with 
the  State  Department. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  dis- 
counts the  matter  of  technological  bal- 
ance between  ourselves  and  the  Soviet 
Union  as  a  factor  in  weighing  the  rela- 
tive strengths  of  these  two  great  nations. 

On  page  10  of  the  speech  prepared  for 
deUvery  last  Friday,  there  is  the  implica- 
tion In  the  words  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  Soviet  Union  technol- 
ogy will  grow  at  a  faster  rate  than  Amer- 
ican technologj'.  The  Senator,  therefore. 


reasons  that  we  cannot  use  teeJmoJogieal 
superiority  in  calculating  our  strategic 
strength. 

I  would  like  to  know  If  I  understood 
the  Senator's  vrords  oorreeOy.  If  so,  what 
reason  has  he  for  assuming  that  Soviet 
technological  growth  wfll  be  faster  than 

ours? 

On  the  question  of  vulnerability  of  our 
own  nuclear  forces,  the  Senator  stated 
on  page  8  of  his  openhig  prepared  stete- 
ment  that  the  Soviets  could  acquire  the 
capability  to  destroy  "virtually  the  entire 
U.S.  land-based  deterrent  force,  missiles 
and  bombers." 

I  would  like  to  know  what  evidence 
there  is  for  assuming  the  Soviets  could 
cateh  our  bombers  napping,  so  to  speak, 
on  the  ground  and  destroy  all  of  them 
at  OTie  devastating  blow.  I  also  wonder 
about  our  sutenarines.  There  is  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  technology  has  been 
developed  that  can  wipe  them  out  in  a 
series  of  blows  delivered  aU  simultane- 
ously. Without  that  we  obviously  main- 
tain tl  °  capacity  to  retaliate,  and  thus 

to  deter. 

At  times  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washmgton  speaks  of  the  "survlv- 
abUlty  of  our  deterrent"  and  at  other 
times  he  speaks  of  the  "survivabiUty  of 
our  land-based  deterrent."  Are  the  two 
.«ynonomous?  Is  the  Polaris-Poseidon 
fl"eet  to  be  totally  discounted?  Is  it  to  be 
thought  that  the  Nixon  strategy  of  "as- 
sured destruction'  is  presently  inade- 
quate? 

On  page  10  of  the  Senator's  prepared 
speech  of  last  Friday,  in  his  opening  re- 
marks, he  quotes  Secretary  Lairds 
agreement  with  his  own  assessment  of 
silo-killing  warheads.  That  assessment 
by  Secretary  Laird  was  that  an  aggres- 
sive program  beyond  modemizailon  to 
deploy  silo-killmg  warheads  which 
threatens  the  survivabiUty  of  our  Mm- 
uteman  force  would  be  conaidM-ed  a  So- 
net violation  of  the  agre«nent. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington has  the  same  feeling  in  reverse 
about  the  news  of  our  own  newly  pro- 
poaed  silo-kiUing  warhead  program. 
Could  not  the  Soviet  Union  consider  that 
to  be  a  violation  on  our  side,  at  least  po- 
tentially, of  the  agreements? 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  when  he  points  out,  as  he  does. 
tliat  our  ratification  of  the  mterim 
agreement  involves  some  risks.  I  agree 
that  if  is  perfectly  appropriate  for  the 
Senate  to  spell  out  its  understandings 
of  those  risks,  just  as  our  negotiators 
liave  done.  Certainly  nobody  challenges 
the  right  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton to  criticise  and  to  seek  to  revise  the 
interim  agreement  before  us. 

There  liave  long  been  compiaint* 
voiced  in  this  body  about  going  along  all 
too  easily  with  administration  requests. 
It  is,  therefore,  wholly  appropriate  for 
those  Senators  who  have  concerns  to 
raise  them,  as  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Jacksom)  has  done.  It  is 
wholly  appropriate  for  those  who  sup- 
ported the  administration's  initial  ap- 
proach to  support  it  now.  It  is  appropri- 
ate for  those  in  the  administration  who 
supported  their  own  agreement  to  won- 
der on  which  side  they  are  now.  I  cer- 
tainly have  not  hesitated  to  criticize  the 
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Miminlftimtion  whenever  I  felt  the  situ- 
ation ilwimiiflfil  it. 

In  relation  to  the  pending  interim 
aicreement,  however,  American  repre- 
aentotlvce  have  spent  3  V<a  years  of  hard 
work  ncfotlatins  it.  More  work  in  past 
years  lay  behind  it.  I  salute  our  nego- 
tiators fM-  their  accomplisiiment. 

So  when  we  spell  out  our  understand- 
ing of  the  risks  accompanying  ratifica- 
tion, I  think  we  should  make  sure  we  do 
not  cast  doobt  on  the  validity  of  the 
agreement  suismltted  to  us  as  signed  by 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Speaking  of  criticizing  the  administra- 
tion, those  of  us  who  urge  our  with- 
drawal from  the  Indochina  conflict  are 
.sometimes  accused  of  not  believing  the 
President.  That  charge  was  raised  re- 
cently right  here  on  the  Senate  floor.  It 
is  not  that  we  do  not  believe  the  Presi- 
dent; it  is  Just  that  sometimes  we  do  not 
liave  enough  facts  about  wliat  the  Pres- 
ident's policies  or  actions  are.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  SALT  agreement  the  admin- 
istration has  frankly  outlined  the  issues 
and  the  risks  and  the  numbers  and  the 
dollars.  White  House  and  Pentagon 
spokesmen  have  empiiasized  that  our 
strategic  posture  will  remain  strong  dur- 
ing the  interim  period,  but  they  have  not 
made  extravagant  claims.  I  think  their 
public  presentations  have  been  impres- 
.sive. 

So  I  was  initially  prepared  to  support 
the  interim  agreement  as  is.  I  am  still 
prepared  to  do  so.  I  am  concerned  lest 
any  reservation  or  amendment  will  be 
detrimental  to  the  validity  of  the  agree- 
ment. The  President  now  seems  to  be 
taking  into  his  hands  the  twin  jobs  of 
reaching  agreem«it  on  a  written  inter- 
pretation of  the  agreement  and  sketch- 
ing out  instructions  for  the  negotiations 
of  a  future  treaty. 

In  the  process  we  must  remind  our- 
selves, the  President,  and  the  Nation, 
that  the  ultimate  goal  is  the  reduction  of 
armaments,  and  not  merely  their  limi- 
tation. The  State  Department  tias  made 
tliat  very  plain  in  its  ofBcial  statements. 
For  example,  it  stated  in  a  recent  policy 
pronouncement  that  the  agreements  that 
have  been  submitted  provide  greater  na- 
Uonal  security  to  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  States.  The  statement  by 
the  State  Department  declares : 

ThiM  in  turn  now  makM  it  poasible  to 
nagotlaM  additional  mutiukl  limitations, 
hopefully  including  reduction  of  fofccs  on 
tx>tb 


The  fact  that  the  administration  de- 
serves praise  for  the  progress  achieved 
thus  far  in  the  interim  agreement  is  not 
recognized  in  the  Jackson  amendment.  I 
must  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coopra),  from 
across  the  aisle,  when  he  said,  on  August 
7,  that  the  Jackson  amendment  "does 
not  add  to  the  agreement  and  It  may 
cast  doubt  on  it."  In  fact.  I  would  go 
even  further  than  that.  I  think  we  have 
here  the  T"»fc<"g«  of  a  Tonkin  Gulf  res- 
olution to  the  nuclear  arms  field.  I  re- 
peat— a  Tonkin  Qulf  resolution  in  the 
nuclear  arms  field  may  well  lie  within 
the  Jackson  reserratlon. 

I  think  the  pending  amendment,  the 
Jackson  amendment,  gives  the  admin- 
istration a  chance  to  promote  an  aggres- 


sive strategic  posture  which  may  thwart 
a  future  agreement. 

What  may  follow  could  be  a  request 
for  massive  new  funding  for  weapons 
projects  and  a  continuation  of  the  dan- 
gerous upward  spiral.  I  think  the  ad- 
ministration would  then  be  able  to  come 
back  to  Congress  and  say.  "We  are  only 
doing  what  you  told  us  to  do. ' 

If  President  Nixon  is  reelected — a  pos- 
sibility which  I  by  no  means  concede — 
tiie  administration  may  seek  to  do  all 
these  things  anyway.  But  let  us  not  hand 
out  the  approval  in  advance — and  in 
writuig. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Washington  and  pending 
before  us  today  differs  substantially  from 
the  original  version.  The  original  lan- 
guage left  open  the  possibility  that  a  So- 
viet weapons  development  actually  per- 
mitted by  the  Interim  Agreement  might 
be  grounds  for  our  witlidrawal  from  the 
agreement.  My  distinguished  colleague 
was  thinking  mainly,  I  presume,  of  the 
MIRV'ing  of  the  giant  Soviet  SS-9  mis- 
siles, 

I  am  not  the  only  one  to  point  out  that 
the  United  States  cannot  laave  it  both 
ways.  We  cannot  justify  new  .spending  on 
the  basis  of  something  which  we  then 
turn  arotmd  and  cite  as  a  potential  ex- 
cuse for  withdrawing  from  the  agree- 
ments. As  Michael  Getler  wrote  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  August  7 . 

To  e.xplaln  the  need  for  the  new  weapons 
systems  requested  by  the  Pentagon.  Presi- 
dent NUon  related  how  Communist  Party 
Chairman  Leonid  Brezhnev  had  indicated  in 
Moscow  last  May  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
press  ahead  with  all  programs  permitted 
by  the  agreements  signed  there. 

Now,  Jackson  Is  asking  the  Senate  to 
warn  the  Russians  that  U  they  do  so.  It  will 
be  grounds  for  breaking  the  interim  agree- 
ment. 

I  raise  this  point  because  we  must  be 
absolutely  clear  about  what  we  are  dis- 
cussing. Too  much  IS  at  stake  to  permit 
fuzzy  interpretations  of  what  tlie  ad- 
mmistration  is  telling  us. 

We  all  remember  that  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  massive  increases  in  defense  spend- 
ing were  justified  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Soviets  were  carrying  out  modernization 
and  procurement  programs  of  their  own. 
As  Secretary  Rogers  explained  in  tes- 
timony before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee: 

Mr.  Brwzhnev  .  explained  that  they  were 
going  ahead  with  their  ongoing  programs 
within  the  limitation  permitted  In  the  In- 
terim Agreement,  and  our  position  Is  that 
we  should  do  the  same  thing  until  we  nego- 
tiate fiirther. 

Now,  I  gathered  from  this  and  similar 
testimony  that  the  Soviet  and  American 
delegations  had  agreed  to  put  up  with 
this  mutual  strengthening.  The  tone  ex- 
pressed was  that  we  had  taken  a  signif- 
icant first  step,  but  that  ongoing  mod- 
ernization programs  were  both  permis- 
sible and  expected. 

And  back  in  those  heady  June  days,  I 
might  add,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  did  not  count  the  ad- 
ministration as  an  ally.  In  the  Congres- 
sioNAi,  Rkcord  on  June  21,  for  example, 
we  find  him  criticizing  the  administra- 
tion for  allegedly  granting  the  Soviets  "a 
license  to  outdistance  us  by  4  to  1  In 


payload  capacity."  At  that  time  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  might  have  scud  that 
they  were  doing  no  such  thing,  and  that 
they  were  willing  to  put  up  with  risky  but 
permissible  Soviet  weapons  developments 
in  the  interest  of  halting  the  continua- 
uon  of  a  new  aiid  more  dangerous  Soviet 
buildup. 

What  confuses  those  of  us  who  support 
the  entire  SALT  package  is  that  dueling 
adversaries  seem  to  have  become  dancing 
partners. 

Even  now  I  am  not  clear  about  how  fai- 
tliis  partnership  goes.  The  Washington 
Post,  ior  example,  quotes  an  anonymous 
administration  source — the  frank  ones 
are  always  anonymous — as  indicating 
tliat  there  is  concern  over  the  conse- 
quences of  the  Jackson  amendment  on 
the  issue  of  future  numerical  equality. 
The  comment  was: 

This  makes  us  a  little  nervous. 

And  well  it  might. 

The  White  House  has  also  dissociated 
itself  from  "elaborations"  of  the  amend- 
ments and  its  meaning  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington,  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  about  this  later,  but  for  the  present 
let  me  concur  with  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  that  it  is  up  to  the 
President  himself  to  set  the  record 
straight.  Until  he  does,  I  can  only  rely 
on  my  limited  understanding  of  the  ad- 
ministration's immediate  intentions, 
which  is  all  that  is  available  to  all  Sena- 
tors, But  I  believe  my  imderstanding  of 
the  larger  significance  of  both  the  treaty 
and  the  interim  agreement  is  not  ,so 
limited. 

Thus  fai-  I  have  merely  said  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Washington  and  the 
White  House  have  not  always  seen  eye- 
to-eye  on  the  provisions  of  the  interim 
agreement.  Now  let  me  be  more  specific. 
•'suKvrvABiLrrY  " 

I  want  to  start  with  the  word  "surviv- 
ability." Since  both  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  and  the  Nixon 
administration — ^not  to  mention  all  the 
rest  of  us — are  concerned  with  our  sur- 
vival as  a  nation,  I  think  we  must  clarify 
our  terms. 

The  Jackson  amendment  states  that: 

The  Congress  supports  the  stated  policy  of 
tiie  United  States  that,  were  a  more  com- 
plete strategic  offensive  arms  agreement  not 
achieved  within  Ave  years  of  the  interim 
agreement,  and  were  the  survivability  of  the 
strategic  deterrent  forces  of  the  United  States 
to  be  threatened  as  a  result  of  such  failure, 
this  could  Jeopardize  the  supreme  national 
interests  of  the  United  States, 

Since  jeopardy  to  the  supreme  na- 
tional interest  is  the  escape  clause  of  the 
SALT  agreements,  we  may  cmly  be  say- 
ing that  we  win  withdraw  from  the 
agreements  if  our  survival  is  at  stake. 

Mr,  President,  no  nation  will  willingly 
commit  national  suicide.  Survival  is  a 
strong  natural  instinct.  If  that  is  all  that 
the  Jackson  amendment  were  saying, 
fine.  I  am  four-square  in  favor  of  na- 
tional survival,  and  so  is  everybody  else. 

But  the  phrase  "survivability  of  the 
strategic  deterrent  forces  of  the  United 
States."  as  printed  to  the  pwidlng 
amendment,  is  not  ssmonymous  with  na- 
tional survival.  These  words  are  inher- 
ently ambiguous.  Doea  "survivability" 
mean  that  all  our  forces  survive  a  pre- 
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rtnotlve  nuclear  first  strike?  Or  enough 
la  tasure  the  total  devastation  of  the 
other  side  during  a  second-strike  retali- 
ation? Or  merely  enough  to  Inflict  un- 
acceptable losses? 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  even  In 
the  highly  unlikely  event  than  30  Po- 
laris-Poseidon submarines  were  de- 
stroyed simultaneously,  the  31st  one 
conld  destroy  roughly  150  Soviet  cities. 
Each  submarine  captain  commands  ap- 
proximately 150  independently  target- 
able  nuclear  weapons,  each  one  of  which 
surpasses  in  explosive  power  the  bomb 
dropped  on  Nagasaki,  Almost  one  hun- 
dred thousand  people  died  from  that 
blast.  Even  without  land-based  missiles 
and  strategic  bombers,  just  one  subma- 
rine can  cause  more  than  150  Nagasakis, 
So  let  us  make  sure  that  when  we  say 
"sunivability  of  the  strategic  deterrent 
forces  of  the  United  States"  we  are  not 
talking  about  national  survival,  which 
is  an  obvious  need,  nor  about  the  sur- 
vival of  each  and  every  bomber  or 
submarine,  which  may  be  impossible, 
but  about  oiu:  second-strike  capacity  to 
Inflict  unacceptable  losses.  If  this  is  the 
general  meaning  of  that  part  of  Senator 
Jackson's  amendment,  I  have  no  heslta- 
tkm  in  agreeing  to  his  language.  But  he 
has  something  specific  in  mind,  some- 
thing which  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment itself  does  not  reveal,  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  distinction  between  counter- 
force  and  countercity  strategy. 

In  a  nutshell,  coimterforce  missiles 
are  targeted  on  silos.  They  are  accurate 
enough  to  hit  the  other  side's  strategic 
forces.  Some  of  our  Mlnutemen,  and  the 
Soviets'  SS  missiles,  are  called  "silo- 
kllling"  for  this  reason- 
But  the  missiles  launched  from  our 
submarine  fleet  are  not  accurate  enough 
to  target  silos.  They  are  aimed  at  cities. 
The  point  I  just  raised — that  one 
submarine  could  destroy  roughly  150 
Soviet  cities — testifies  to  the  adequacy 
of  our  countercity  strike  capability.  But 
if  I  am  understanding  him  correctlj',  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Washing- 
ton appears  to  be  saying  that  that  ca- 
pability is  beside  the  point.  What  counts 
to  him  is  coimterforce  strategy.  What 
worries  him  is  the  argument  that  it  is 
all  right  if  the  Soviets  destroy  our  land- 
based  missiles  and  our  bombers,  because 
we  still  have  our  submarines.  He  is  ap- 
parently saying  that  despite  the  "mix" 
provisions  in  the  interim  agreement  al- 
lowing for  some  substitution,  counter- 
force  capability  is  the  only  thing  that 
counts. 

I  am  not  drawing  tliis  interpretation 
out  of  thin  air,  but  from  Senator  Jack- 
son's own  statements.  Speaking  in  the 
Senate  on  August  3,  he  said: 

It  is  not  self-evident,  as  some  maintain, 
that  the  clear  ability  to  engage  in  a  massive, 
highly  destructive  attack  against  cities  by 
itself  provides  stability  against  all  possible 
forms  of  conflict  between  the  two  super- 
powers. 

In  the  same  speech  he  referred  to  the 
potential  Soviet  capability  to  destroy 
our  land-based  missile  force  and  our 
bombers — not  our  submarines,  which 
are  nearly  imdetectable  and  therefore 
invulnerable — and  equated  these  pro- 
gi-ams  with  the  "survival  of  our  strategic 


deterrent,"  So  it  is  clear  that  whan  his 
amendmoit  speaks  of  the  "survlvabiUty 
of  the  strategic  deterrent  forces  of  the 
United  States."  It  means  our  Mlnute- 
men and  our  bombers. 

Mr.  President,  considerations  of  sur- 
vivability depend  not  only  on  what  the 
Soviets  can  conceivably  do,  or  even  what 
they  are  permitted  to  do,  but  also  on 
what  they  will  do.  Secretai-y  Laird  has 
indicated  that  his  job  is  to  assess  Soviet 
capability,  not  Soviet  motives.  But  surely 
an  assessment  of  Soviet  motives  is  cen- 
tral to  our  own  appraisal  of  the  SALT 
agreements.  What  do  we  have  for  evi- 
dence in  this  admittedly  Intangible  field? 

The  document  entitled  "The  Basic 
Principles  of  RelatlOTis  Between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the 
U,S,S,R„"  signed  In  Moscow  together 
with  the  SALT  agreements,  affirms  the 
importance  of  restraint  and  reciprocity 
and  declares  that: 

Both  sides  recogntze  that  efforts  to  obtain 
unilateral  advantage  »t  the  expense  of  the 
other,  directly  or  Indirectly,  are  inconsistent 
wlta  these  objectives. 

Less  formally,  administration  spokes- 
men have  frequently  asserted  that  the 
Soviet  leaders  want  the  arms  agreements 
to  survive  and  will  think  twice  before 
doing  something  to  jeopardize  them,  even 
if  that  "something"  is  permitted.  Like  our 
leaders,  they  also  have  an  assertive  mili- 
tary to  contend  with,  balanced  against 
those  who  are  willing  to  give  an  agree- 
ment with  the  United  States  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt.  I  hope  our  actions  in  this 
body  give  credence  to  the  latter  group. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  language  of  the 
Pentagon  tliere  is  something  known  as 
"worst-case  threat  analysis."  As  the 
name  Implies,  this  means  analyzing  a 
threat  on  the  assumption  that  the  worst 
may  happen.  No  one  wants  to  be  respon- 
sible for  a  situation  in  which  the  United 
States  is  a  sitting  duck,  at  the  mercy  of 
button-pushing  madmen.  So  you  plan  for 
all  contingencies,  and  then  you  dream  up 
weapons  systems  to  meet  them,  and  then 
you  justify  their  cost  on  the  basis  of  na- 
tional security.  How  do  we  know,  some 
people  ask.  that  the  leaders  in  the  Krem- 
lin are  not  irrational  fanatics  bent  on 
worldwide  conquest  and  destruction? 

I  tliink  that  when  you  combine  the 
"worst-case  threat  analysis"  mentality 
with  a  counterforce  strategy,  you  get  a 
recipe  for  the  endless  perpetuation  of 
the  arms  race.  Worst-case  calculations 
have  yielded  us  nothing  but  nightmares 
and  deficits,  I  think  that  it  is  time  we 
based  our  strategic  planning  on  greater 
realism. 

In  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Dr,  Herbert  ScovUle, 
formerly  Assistant  Director  of  Science 
and  Technologj'  in  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency — a  man  who  knows 
a  great  deal  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween weapons  and  national  security — 
observed  that: 

If  Tcu  try  to  develop  capabilities  bj'  which 
you  can  fight  a  limited  nuclear  war,  you  end 
up  by  Increasing  the  risk  tbat  nuclear  war 
will  occur. 

And  the  distinguished  statesman 
George  Kennan  recently  wTote  in  Foreign 
Affairs  that  the  military  rivalry  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union: 


Has  no  foundation  in  real  Intereate — no 
foundatkm,  in  fact,  but  tn  fear,  and  tn  aa 
eaaentlaUy  trrmtlonal  Cear  at  ttiat.  It  la  earned 
on  not  by  any  rmmaaa  to  tallave  tbat  tba  othir 
side  would,  tout  only  toy  a  bypnoUc  faaclna- 
tlon  with  the  fiact  that  tt  oould.  It  U  simply 
an  instltntlonalbMd  force  of  bablt.  If  aome- 
ono  oould  suddenly  make  the  two  sldae  real- 
ise that  it  haa  no  purpoaa  and  «  they  were 
then  to  desist,  the  world  would  preeumnhly 
go  on,  m  all  important  reepects.  jusi  as  it  »■ 
going  on  today. 

Mr,  Kennan  continued  by  pointing  out 
that: 

We  stand  like  two  men  who  And  them- 
selves confronting  each  other  with  guns  in 
their  hands,  neither  with  any  real  reason  to 
believe  that  the  other  baa  murderous  loteu- 
tions  towards  ^'m.  but  both  hypnoUsed  by 
the  uncertainty  and  the  unreasoning  fear  of 
the  fact  that  the  other  is  armed.  The  two 
armament  efforts  teed  and  Justify  each  other, 

I  would  like  to  ask;  Where  should  our 
will  to  survive  lead  us?  To  more  weapons, 
or  to  fewer  weapons? 

Just  as  I  think  that  much  depends  on 
our  interpretation  of  the  phrase  "sur- 
vivably  of  tiie  strategic  deterrent  forces 
of  the  United  States."  so  I  am  convinced 
that  we  must  come  to  grips  with  the 
meaning  of  Uie  word  "levels."  In  the 
context  of  the  past  and  present  reserva- 
tions expressed  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Washington,  the  word 
clearly  means  "numbers," 

On  Monday.  August  7.  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  appeared  to 
broadoi  his  interpretation  of  the  word 
"levels"  as  offered  in  his  amendment.  In 
a  sequence  which  left  me  more  confused 
that  eniighted,  he  said: 

What  is  wrong  with  Insisting  on  equality? 
Numerical  equality  is  important.  Equality  Is 
not  just  a  matter  of  numbers. 

Now,  is  equality  In  numbers  all-im- 
portant, or  not?  In  the  very  next  sen- 
tence, the  Senator  complained  that  we 
had  entered  into  an  interim  agreement 
wliich  gave  the  Soviets  an  advantage  not 
just  in  numbers  of  strategic  delivery  sys- 
tems, but  also  In  throwwelght.  So  we  may 
assume  that  equality  Is  a  quantifiable 
term  referring  to  numbers  plus  throw- 
weight,  as  viewed  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  As  I  have  indicated  earlier, 
I  and  others  have  grave  questions  about 
that  as  a  valid  basis  for  measuring 
equality  or  Inequality. 

On  Wednesday,  August  fl,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  quoted  my  fi'lend  and  col- 
league from  Colorado,  Senator  Allott, 
along  exactly  the  same  lines.  His  defini- 
tion of  equality  was — 

Numerical  equality  in  the  aggregate,  tak- 
ing acoount  of  throw-weight.  You  cannot 
Buhstilute  for  numbera.  You  cannot  freeze 
technology.  Therefore,  we  must  have  equality 
measured  in  terms  of  numbers  and  throw - 
weight. 

But  what  about  variables  that  ai-e  not 
easily  quantifiable?  What  about  our  for- 
ward-based strategic  forces  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere?  What  about  accuracy? 
What  about  our  ovenil  technological  su- 
periority? What  about  the  sheer  level  of 
overkill  on  each  side?  I  was  Impressed 
with  the  testimony  of  Wolfgang  Panov- 
sky,  director  of  the  Stanford  Linear  Ac- 
celerator Center,  to  the  Py»relgn  Rela- 
tions Committee: 
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I  consider  the  counting  of  miasUes  and 
warhAMU  ftnd  the  weighting  of  megatonnage 
to  b«  a  very  n*lve  oieanB  of  aaaeealng  »tra- 
teglc  standing.  There  are  many  other  Im- 
portant factors  such  as  differences  ia  geog- 
raphy and  qualitative  performance  and  so- 
phistication of  the  strategic  forces  which 
contribute  to  the  overall  balance.  However, 
the  single  most  important  fact  is  that  In 
the  absence  of  meaningful  ABM  defenses  of 
their  territories  each  nation  Is  now  vastly 
over-armed  for  tu  primary  mission  of  de- 
terring an  atuck  by  the  other. 

Somewhat  less  bluntly,  Secretary 
Rogers  expressed  the  same  idea  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  when  he 
declared  that — 

Numbers  alone  are  not  an  Illuminating 
or  useful  measure  for  judging  the  strategic 
balance. 

Here,  apparently,  lies  a  disagreement 
within  the  administration,  since  the  ad- 
ministration's support  of  the  Jackson 
amendment  flies  exactly  in  the  opposite 
direction  from  that  statement  by  Secre- 
tary Rogers. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  an  insist- 
ence on  numbers  is  misleading  or  even 
harmful,  and  that  is  that  insistence  on 
numerical  restraints  tends  to  add  empha- 
sis to  Qualitative  Improvements.  In  1963. 
the  admlnlstratioi's  advocacy  of  the 
partial  test  ban  treaty  was  coupled 
with  assurances  that  underground  test- 
ing would  be  greatly  increased.  The  im- 
fortunate  result  was  an  Increase  in  the 
arms  race.  Similarly,  the  administration 
has  already  hedged  its  enthusiasm  for 
the  SALT  agreements  by  adding  new 
qualitative  Improvement  programs  and 
accelerating  old  ones.  As  the  Arms  Con- 
trol Association  puts  It : 

The  quantitative  restraints  Imposed  by  a 
SALT  agreement  will  provide  added  pres- 
sures to  set  off  a  qualitative  arms  race. 

The  same  point  was  made  by  George 
Rathjens  of  MIT  In  an  article  printed  in 
the  RccoKD  on  July  18. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  our  SALT 
negotiators  realize  the  danger  of  nar- 
rowing our  sigjits  to  numerical  restraints 
alone.  I  do  not  want  the  Senate  to  im- 
dermine  the  authority  of  these  negotia- 
tors by  insisting  on  written  instructions 
which  would  tie  their  hands.  This  mat- 
ter lies  at  the  heart  of  the  Issue  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  our  country,  and  our 
world. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
tha  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  hear  all  of 
the  Senator's  speech,  but  I  heard  a  good 
portion  of  it.  I  want  to  commend  him 
for  the  detail  Into  which  he  went  and 
for  answering  the  arguments,  really. 
against  the  interim  agreement  which 
have  been  maJe  <mi  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  has  put  it  In  perspective.  Cer- 
tainly in  his  statements  recalling  what 
the  Secretary  of  State,  Dr.  Wolfgang 
Panofsky,  and  others  have  said,  he  has 
laid  out  the  situation  as  it,  in  fact,  exists. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  equality  no  mat- 
ter how  many  times  the  word  is  bandied 
about  in  the  Senate.  The  question  has 
been  raised  time  and  time  again,  who 


Is  against  equality?  Are  we  not  all  for 
equality?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  is  against  equality. 
All  Members  of  the  Senate  are  for  equal- 
ity. But  equahty,  strange  as  it  may 
sound,  can  be  defined  in  different  ways. 
Is  it  equality  m  the  amount  of  mis- 
siles, of  which  we  have  1.054  and  the 
Soviet  Union  somewhere  between  1,600 
and  1,700;  or  Is  it  overall  equality,  taking 
in  the  mix  which  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator has  already  discussed  in  some  detail, 
the  forward  bases,  the  carriers,  the  lead 
m  heavy  bombers  which  is  at  least  3  to 
1  so  far  as  this  country  is  concerned  in 
relation  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  number 
of  nuclear  warheads  in  Europe  which. 
I  understand,  number  7,000.  the  fact  that 
we  are  a  good  deal  ahead  in  the  area  of 
MIRVing  and  that  takes  in  missiles  on 
land  as  well  as  m  submaiines? 

According  to  the  administration's  own 
flgures  put  out  by  the  White  House  and 
by  the  State  Department,  we  have  a  su- 
periority now  overall,  and  on  the  basis 
of  their  calculations,  we  will  have  an 
overall  superiority  or,  let  us  say.  overall 
quality,  at  the  end  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment which  is  to  nm  for  5  years  and 
which  can,  without  any  direction  from 
the  Senate,  be  abrogated  by  either  coim- 
try  on  the  basis  of  due  and  sufficient 
notice. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  be 
carried  away  by  the  various  allegations 
being  raised  on  the  floor  from  time  to 
time — some  at  the  last  minute — some 
of  them  very  imexpected — some  of  them 
only  allegations  and  not  facts,  at  least 
the  facts  have  not  been  laid  out  on  the 
table. 

I  was  one  of  those  who,  from  the  very 
beginning,  was  in  favor  of  the  treaty  and 
the  interim  agreement.  I  can  recall  voices 
being  raised  on  this  floor  before  we  even 
knew  what  was  in  the  agreement,  finding 
fault  with  the  President  for  what  he  was 
undertaking  to  do  at  that  time.  I  think 
that  we  should  give  the  President  the 
beneflt  of  every  doubt.  I  think  that  we 
should  recognize  that  he,  like  any  other 
President,  has  been  working  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

I  would  hope,  when  all  the  facts  are 
laid  out  and  all  the  allegations  are  proved 
or  disapproved,  that  the  Senate  will  face 
its  responsibilities  and  do  what  It  can  to 
support  the  President  in  this  worthwhile 
endeavor — very  worthwhile  endeavor — 
rather  than  to  raise  doubts  and  cast  sus- 
picion all  the  time.  In  that  way,  we 
nullify  in  advance  whatever  possibilities 
our  negotiators  may  have  in  the  conduct 
of  the  second  phase  of  the  arms  negotia- 
tions. 

Again.  I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  for 
doing  his  usual  detailed  and  workman- 
like job.  I  only  hope  that  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  will  be  able  to  read  his  remarks 
and  ponder  them  before  a  final  vote  is 
cast. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  very  much  for  his  gener- 
ous remarks,  as  well  as  for  his  leadership 
on  this  Issue.  His  deep  underetanding  is 
exempUfled  not  only  by  his  remarks  but 
also  by  his  very  wise  and  prudent  amend- 
ment that  is  the  peiding  business  before 
the  Senate.  He  has  been  of  tremendous 


help  to  our  Nation  and.  I  think,  to  the 
world  in  an  issue  which  is,  in  many  ways, 
the  most  crucial  one  to  come  before  us. 
Now  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator 
one  question:  Does  not  the  Senator  be- 
lieve that  the  way  we  can  most  truly  help 
the  President  of  the  United  States — as 
Democrats,  as  Senators,  and  as  Ameri- 
cans— is  to  defeat  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment, modify  it,  or  perfect  it?  If  we  can- 
not defeat  it.  we  can  at  least  keep  the 
interim  agreement  as  close  as  possible  to 
its  original  form.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  agree? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do.  I  think  that  Is 
the  only  way  we  can  really  show  support 
of  the  President  and  give  encouragement 
to  our  negotiators  who  will  be  meeting  in 
Geneva  shortly  to  begin  phase  n  of  the 
negotiations  covering  the  arms  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana  very,  very  much. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California.  I  would  say  that  I  have  not 
taken  much  part  in  this  vendetta  going 
on  here  in  Washingt<m — and  that  covers 
a  lot  of  territory — over  the  past  2  weeks; 
but  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  think  Presi- 
dent Nixon  knew  what  he  was  doing 
when  he  signed  the  interim  agreement  as 
well  as  the  treaty  with  the  Russians. 

I  was  simply  amazed  this  morning 
when  I  foimd  that  he  was  being 
charged — by  those  who  apparently  are 
not  very  enthusiastic  about  the  interim 
agreement— with  having  been  deceived 
by  the  Russians.  In  other  words,  that  the 
President  did  not  know  what  he  was 
signing.  If  he  did  know  what  he  was  sign- 
ing, then  the  charge  is  far  more  serious 
than  simply  to  charge  him  with  signing 
a  document  the  meaning  of  which  he  did 
not  understand,  or  signing  it  proving  he 
was  deceived  by  the  people  he  was  deal- 
ing with. 

I  think  that  President  Nixon  knew 
what  he  was  signing.  If  he  did  not  know 
what  he  was  signing  and  still  signed  It, 
or  if  he  did  know  that  he  was  signing 
something  that  would  be  greatly  disad- 
vantageous to  the  United  States,  then  he 
could  very  pnnjerly  be  charged  with— 
the  least  we  could  call  it  would  be  negli- 
gence in  the  OfBce  of  President. 

I  think  he  has  made  one  mistake,  and 
that  is  to  let  the  impression  go  out  that 
he  is  backing  the  Members  of  this  body 
who  are  opposed  to  what  was  apparently 
his  own  hope  for  greater  peace  in  the 
world.  That  is  a  mistake,  If  he  lets  that 
story  go  out,  as  it  has  been  going  out 
over  the  past  few  days. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us.  and  the  en- 
tire Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
support  him. 

We  are  supposed  to  know.  We  have  in- 
formation, too.  We  get  information  from 
our  intelligence  agencies  and  the  various 
departments  of  Government,  and  we 
draw  our  own  conclusions. 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  and  I 
reiterate  it  here,  that  President  Nixon 
knew  exactly  what  he  was  signing.  He 
should  not  be  charged  with  either  sign- 
ing it.  Ignorant  of  its  meanings,  or  sign- 
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jjjff  something  that  he  knew  would  be 
disadTantageoas  to  our  coimtry. 

I  hope  that  those  among  us  who  make 
those  charges  will  back  down  and  give 
the  President  the  respect  and  confidence 
to  which,  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  he  is  entitled. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont.  I  share  his  belief 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
knew  exactly  what  he  was  doing  when 
he  signed  the  SALT  Treaty  and  the  in- 
terim agreement. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vermont  one  question  rele- 
vant to  that : 

Does  the  Senator  from  Vermont  think 
that  whoever  in  the  administration  de- 
cided to  give  administrative  support  to 
the  Jackson  amendment  knew  what  he 
was  doing? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  all 
different  kinds  of  people  in  the  admin- 
istration. Most  of  them  are  good  people 
and  conscientious  people.  There  may  be 
a  few  that  perhaps  we  cannot  put  full 
reliance  on.  However,  I  am  sure  that  the 
President  knew  exactly  what  he  was  do- 
ing when  he  signed  this  treaty,  in  spite 
of  the  inferences  given  out  that  he  did 
not  know.  And  if  he  did  not  know,  he 
was  certainly  negligent  in  his  duties  as 
President. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  think  the  President  was  negligent  in 
his  duties  as  President. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Of  course  not.  But  I  do 
think  that  those  who  worked  for  3  years 
to  bring  about  this  treaty  should  have 
been  consulted  before  the  alleged  posi- 
tion of  the  White  Hoiise  had  been  an- 
nounced by  the  opposition  to  the  treaty 
or  the  interim  agreement  was  pro- 
noimced  by  certain  people. 

I  think  Gerry  Smith  should  have  had 
a  hand  in  the  making  of  that  decision. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Apparently  he  was 
not  consulted. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
prove  that  he  was  consulted. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Is  there  not  an  ap- 
parent contradiction  betwe«i  the  admin- 
istration signing  this  agreement,  lending 
authority  to  the  Jackson  amendment, 
and  then  refusing  to  accept  what  the 
amendment  really  means  as  explained 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Jackson)  himself? 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  are  contradictions 
all  over  the  place.  There  are  those  in 
this  country  who  believe  that  an  arms 
race  would  be  good  business.  I  am  sure. 
There  are  communities  in  this  country 
that  owe  their  economic  existence,  al- 
most, to  the  production  of  materials  of 
war.  Certain  States  are  pretty  well  de- 
pendent on  Government  contracts.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  for  that  situ- 
ation to  exist,  because  I  think  we  can 
maintain  full  emplojrment  for  these  fac- 
tories In  these  cities  and  these  States 
without  planning  for  war  all  the  time. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
free  enterprise  system,  required  war  to 
enable  It  to  function,  then  there  would 
be  somethlncr  wrong  with  it.  I  would 
favor  abolishing  it  if  war  were  essential 
for  its  survival.  However,  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  more  than  the  Senator  from 


Vermont  does.  We  can  certainly  get  along 
without  war. 

Mr.  AIKISN.  Mr.  President,  It  is  not  a 
free  enterprise  system  II  its  existence 
depends  on  war  at  near  war. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  absolutely  correct.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  very  much  for  his 
contribution  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  1  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  qtiorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
vinanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amautanent. 

The  motion  was  acreed  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  CORPORATION 
FOR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  3824. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symington)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  3824)  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
and  for  making  grants  for  construction 
of  noncommerclJd  educational  television 
or  radio  broadcasting  facilities  which 
was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert: 

That  (a)  section  396(k)(l)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1034  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows : 

"(k)(l)  There  is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated for  expenses  of  the  Corporation  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  the  siun 
of  »40.000,000." 

(b)  Section  3»6(k)(2>  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ■1972  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "19T3 '. 

Sec.  3.  Section  391  of  the  Communications 
Act  of  1934  Is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"AtrrHoaiZATioi*  of  APpaopaiATioNS 

"Sec.  391.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973,  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $36,000,000  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  section  390.  Sums  appropriated  under  this 
section  shall  remain  available  for  payment  of 
grants  for  projects  for  which  applications 
approved  under  section  8M,  have  been  sub- 
mitted under  such  section  prior  to  July  1. 
1974." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
which  originally  passed  the  Senate  «m 
July  21, 1972,  would  authOTlze  $45  million 
for  the  Corporation  for  PubUc  Broad- 
casting, and  $25  million  for  the  construc- 
tion facilities  program.  It  subsequently 
passed  the  House  on  August  15,  1972  and 
in  the  process  was  technically  amended. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  House-passed  version 
of  S.  3824,  and  the  version  the  Senate 
first  passed  is  a  technical  one.  The  sub- 
stance of  ttie  bill,  that  is  the  amounts 
authorized  to  be  appropriated,  remain 
the  same. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove the  House  passed  version  of 
S.  3824. 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  BELLMON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consmt  that  tomorrow, 
after  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  BiLLifON)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNFINISHED  BUSINESS  TEMPO- 
RARILY LAID  ASIDE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
asked  me  to  set  aside  the  unfinished 
business  for  the  time  being  and  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act.  Therefore.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  aside  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiUiout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  VOTES  AFTER 
RECAPITULATION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
discussing  the  situation  which  I  am 
about  to  comment  on  with  the  distin- 
guished Republican  leader,  we  are  in 
agreement,  and  this  is  to  serve  notice  on 
the  tally  clerks,  that  after  the  recapitu- 
lation of  the  vote  has  been  made,  and  the 
yeas  and  nays  individually  announced. 
Senators  who  enter  the  Chamber  after 
that  time,  of  course,  will  be  allowed  to 
vote.  That  is  their  privilege.  But  the 
change  wUl  be  that  the  tally  clerk  will 
read  the  Senator's  name  and  the  Sena- 
tor's vote  at  tha*  time,  loud  and  clear. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  with  the  time  not  to  be 
charged .  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  Houm  ot.  Sepre- 
sentatives  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  ol  its  read- 
ing clerks,  amxnmced  tbat  the  Boom  In- 
sisted vspaa  Its  amendments  to  the  bill 
(8.  1819>  to  amend  the  Uniform  Rdoea- 
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tlon  Aaslstance  md  Real  Property  Acqui- 
sition Pottciw  Act  of  1«70  to  provide  for 
minimum  Federal  payments  after  July  1. 
1972,  for  relocation  aaslstMice  made 
available  under  federally  assisted  pro- 
grams and  f<M:  an  extension  of  the  efTec- 
Uve  date  of  the  act,  disagreed  to  by  the 
Senate:  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
KLtJCBTNSia.  Mr.  Wright.  Mr.  Collims 
of  nitoote,  Mr.  Harsha,  and  Mr.  Don  H. 
Clausen  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  In 
which  It  requests  the  conctirrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.R.  3899  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Maria 
CAmUla  OlulUtnl  Nlro: 

HJR.  MM.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ro6lta  E. 
Hoda*;  ,      ^    ,, 

HJl.  5823.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Nguyen  Thl  Le  Flntland  and  Svisan  Flntland; 

HJl.  10711.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Purlta  Panlngbatan  Bohannon; 

H.R.  10712.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Flora 
Datlles  Tabayo; 

H.R.  12204.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jay 
Alexia  Callgdong  Slaotong; 

HR.  19688.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sgt. 
Gary  L.  Rivers.  UA  Marine  Corps,  re'lred; 

H.R.  14173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
Eduard  Koenlg;  and 

H.R.  15375.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  cf 
1968  to  authorize  appropriations  for  liscal 
year  1973. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
tlie  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  559.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  A'.bln.i 
Luclo  Manluc^-: 

3.  8S9.  An  act  to  restore  the  postal  service 
aenlonly  of  Elmer  Erlck.-ioii, 

S.  2704.  Au  act  for  the  relief  of  Rita 
Rosella  Vallerlnl, 

H.R  5065.  .\r.  act  to  amend  the  Nattiml 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  9092.  An  act  to  provide  au  equitable 
system  for  ftxlng  and  adjusting  the  rates  of 
pay  for  prevalilng  rate  employees  of  the 
Government,   and   for   other   pvirposes;    and 

H.K.  15097.  An  act  making  appropriation.? 
for  the  Department  of  Transportation  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,   1973.  and  far  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


H.R.  14173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Walter 
Eduard  Koenig.  to  the  Comnultee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

HH  lSd75.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1973;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  title  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

HR  3899  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Camilla  Giuliani  Nlro; 

H  R  5324.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Roslta  E. 
Hodas: 

H  R.  5923.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Nguyen  Thl  Le  Flntland  and  Susan  Flntland. 

H.R.  10711.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Purtta  Panlngbatan  Bcdtannon: 

HJl.  10712.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Flora 
Datflee  Tabayo: 

HJl.  12a»i.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jay 
Al«Kl»  OaHgrtnnc  Biaotooc: 

HH  1M3».  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Sergeant 
Oary  L.  aivera.  United  Statee  Marine  Corps, 
retired;  and 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  Na- 
Uonal  School  Lunch  Act.  Calendar  No. 
976.  H.R.  14896. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bUl  (H.B.  14896)  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  as  amended,  to  assure 
that  adequate  funds  are  available  for  the 
conduct  of  summer  food  service  programs  for 
children  from  areas  in  which  poor  economic 
conditions  exist  and  from  areas  In  which 
there  are  high  concentrations  of  working 
mothers,  and  for  other  purposes  related  to 
expanding  and  streugthenlug  the  child  nu- 
trition programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  line  7.  after  the  word 
"section.",  .strike  out  'Funds  expended 
under  the  provision;,  of  this  paragraph 
may  be  reimbursed  out  of  any  subsequent 
supplemental  or  regular  appropriation 
hereafter  enacted  for  tiie  puipose  of 
carrying  out  this  section,  and  such  reim- 
bursements sliall  be  deposited  into  the 
fund  eslablished  pursuant  to  section  32 
of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935.  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  said  section  32" 
and  insert  "Funds  expended  under  the 
provisions  of  this  paragraph  shall  be  re- 
imbursed out  of  any  supplemenui  ap- 
propriation hereafter  enacted  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  out  section  13  of  ilie 
National  School  Lunch  Act.  and  such  re- 
imbursements shall  be  deposited  into  the 
fund  establislied  pursuant  to  section  32 
of  the  Act  of  August  24.  1935,  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  purposes  of  said  section  32"; 
on  page  3,  line  3.  after  "June  30,",  strike 
out  "1972"  and  hisert  "1973";  In  line  4. 
alter  "June  30.".  where  it  appears  the 
first  time,  strike  out  "1973"  and  msert 
"1974";  in  the  same  line,  after  "Jtme  30.", 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  strike 
out  "1974"  and  insert  •1975";  in  Une  13, 
after  the  word  "and",  strike  out  "non- 
public" and  insert  "nonprofit":  in  line 
15,  after  "Sec.  3.".  insert  "(a)";  in  line 
19.  after  "June  30,".  where  it  appears  the 
first  Lime,  strike  out  "1972"  and  insert 
"1973":  In  the  same  Une,  after  Jtme  30,", 
where  it  appeals  the  second  time,  strike 
out  "1973"  and  insert  "1974";  hi  line  20. 
after  "Jiuie  30,".  strike  out  "1974"  and 
insert  "1975";  at  the  top  of  page  4, 
insert : 

(b)  Section  4(b)  of  the  Cblld  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966  (42  UJ3.C.  1773(b))  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows ; 

"APPOBTIONUENT    TO    STATES 
"{b)    Of   the  funds  appropriated   for    the 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.   (1) 


apportion  (2.600.000  eqtuOly  among  tite  States 
other  than  Guam,  the  Virgin  Talanria,  and 
American  Samoa,  and  #46,000  equally  among 
Guam,    the    Virgin    Islands,    and    American 
Samoa,   and    (2)    apportion   the   remainder 
among  the   States  In   accordance   with   the 
apportionment  formula  contained  in  section 
4    of    the    National    School    Luncfa    Act,   as 
amended.  For  each  fiscal  year  beginning  with 
the   fiscal   year   ending   Jtme   30,    1974.   Uie 
Secretary    shall    make    brealclaat    assistance 
payments,  at  such  times  as  be  may  deter- 
mine, from  the  sum*  appropriated  therefor, 
to  each  SUte  educational  agency,  In  a  total 
amount  equal  to  the  result  obtained  by  (1) 
multiplying  the  number  of  breakfast*  (con- 
sisting of  a  oomblnatlon  of  foods  which  meet 
the  minimum  nutritional  requirement*  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  sub- 
section   (e)    of  this  section)    served  dtirlag 
such  fiscal  year  to  chUdren  In  actaools  In  such 
States   which   participate    In   the   breakfast 
program  under  this  section  under  agreements 
with    such   State   educational   agency  by  a 
national    average    breakfast    payment    pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  for  such  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of  this  section;  {») 
multiplying  the  number  of  such  breakfasts 
served  free  to  children  eligible  for  free  break- 
fasts In  such  schools  during  such  fiscal  year 
by  a  national  average  free  breakfast  payment 
prescribed   by  the  Secretary  for  such  fiscal 
year  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section; 
and  (3)  multiplying  the  number  of  reduced 
price  breakfasts  served  to  children  eligible 
for  reduced  price  breakfasts  in  such  schools 
during  such  fiscal  year  by  a  national  average 
reduced  price  breaikfast  payment  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  for  such  fiscal  year  to  carrj- 
out  the  provisions  of  this  section:  Proinded, 
That  in  anv  fiscal  year  the  aggregate  amount 
of  the  breakfast  assUtance  payments  made 
by  the  Secretary  to  each  State  educational 
agency  for  any  fiscal  year  shaU  not  be  less 
than  the  amount  of  the  payments  made  by 
the  State  educational  agency  to  participating 
schools  within  the  State  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1972.  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section." 

(c)  Section  4(c)  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  1773 (c)>  is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  sen- 
tence: "Breakfast  a.s.ststance  disbursements 
to  schools  under  this  section  may  be  made 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement  In 
accordance  with  procedures  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary." 

(d)  Section  4(e)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
cf  1966  (42  use.  1773(e))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•NUTRITIONAL  AND  OTHER  PROGHA-M 
REQUIREMENTS 
"(e)  Breakfasts  served  by  schools  parlioi- 
pat.ng  in  the  school  breakfast  program  under 
lhl:i  .section  sliall  consist  of  a  combination  oi 
foods  and  shall  meet  minimum  nutritional 
requirement's  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  on 
the  basis  of  tested  nutritional  research.  Such 
breakfasts  shnll  be  served  free  or  at  a  re- 
duced price  to  children  In  school  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  are  set  forth 
with  respect  to  the  service  of  lunches  free 
or  at  a  reduced  price  In  section  9  of  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act." 

(e)  Section  4(f)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (42  trsc  1773(f))  Is  amended  to 
r««d  as  follows: 

•■(ft  For  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  »0. 
1973,  any  withholdmg  of  funds  for  and  dJ£- 
bursemeut  to  nonproht  private  schools  shall 
be  effected  In  the  manner  used  prior  to  such 
fiscal  year.  Beginning  with  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  the  Secretary  shall 
make  payments  from  the  sums  appropriated 
for  any  fiscal  year  for  the  purpoaea  of  this 
section  directly  to  the  nooproAt  private 
schooU  within  a  State,  ttoat  partteipate  in 
the  Qre&kXast  program  under  an  agreement 
with  the  Secretary,  for  the  same  purpoeea 
and  subject  to  the   same  conditions  as  are 
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authorized  or  required  under  this  secUon 
with  respect  to  the  disbursementa  by  StaU 
educational  agencies." 

At  the  top  oi  page  8.  inaert: 
(c)    Section    4    at    the    National    School 
Lunch   Act   Is   amended   effective   after   the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1973  to  read  as 
follows : 

•  Sec.  4.  The  sums  appropriated  for  any  fis- 
cal year  piu«uant  to  -he  authorizations  con- 
tained in  section  3  of  this  Act.  excluding 
the  sum  specified  in  section  6.  shull  be  avail- 
able to  the  Secretary  for  supplying  agrlctil- 
tural  commodities  and  other  food  for  the 
program  In  accordance  with  the  provlalons 
of  this  Act.  For  each  fiscal  year  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  food  assiatanoe  payments, 
at  such  times  as  he  may  determine,  from  the 
gums  biproprlated  therefor,  to  each  State  ed- 
ucational agency,  In  a  total  amount  equal  to 
the  result  obtained  by  multiplying  the  num- 
ber of  lunches  (consisting  of  a  combination 
of  foods  which  meet   the  minimum   nutrl- 

>  tional  requirements  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary imder  subsection  0(a)  of  this  Act) 
■erred  during  such  fiscal  year  to  children  In 
schools  m  such  State,  which  participate  In 
the  school  lunch  program  under  this  Act 
under  agreements  with  such  State  educa- 
tional agency,  by  a  national  average  payment 

'  per  lunch  for  such  fiscal  year  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act:  Protiided,  That  In  any 
fiscal  year  such  national  average  payment 
shall  not  be  less  than  8  cents  per  lunch  and 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  food  as- 

,  slstance  payments  made  by  the  Secretary  to 
each  State  educational  .agency  for  any  fiscal 
year  shall  not  be  less  than  the  amount  of 
the  payments  made  by  the  State  agency  to 

"  participating  schools  VTithln  the  State  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1972.  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  section  4." 

(d>  Section  10  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  of  1946  (42  UB.C.  1760),  is 
amended  by  striking  "section  7."  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "section  7;  Provided,  Beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  make  payments  from  the  sums 
appropriated  for  any  liscal  year  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  4  of  this  Act  directly  to  the 
nonprofit  private  schools  In  suet  State  for 
the  same  purposes  and  subject  to  the  same 
conditions  as  are  authorized  or  required  un- 
der this  Act  with  respect  to  the  disbursements 
by  the  State  educational  agencies." 

On  page  11.  line  20  .after  "Sec.  6.",  in- 
sert "(a> ";  on  page  12.  line  4,  after  "$20,- 
000,000",  strike  out  "to  assist  the  Con- 
gress in  determining  the  amounts  needed 
annually,  the  Secretary  is  directed  to 
conduct  a  survey  among  the  States  and 
school  districts  on  unmet  needs  for 
equipment  in  schools  eligible  {or  assist- 
ance imder  section  5  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act.  The  results  of  such  survey  shall 
be  reported  to  the  Congress  by  December 
31,  1972.:  after  line  10,  insert: 

(b)  Section  6(b)  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966  (43  UJS.C.  1774(b))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Except  for  the  funds  reserved  under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  apportion  the  funds  appropriated  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  that  the  number  of 
lunches  (consisting  of  a  combination  of  foods 
which  meet  the  mlnimiun  nutritional  re- 
quirements prescribed  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  section  9  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act)  served  in  each  State  In  the  latest 
preceding  fiscal  year  for  which  the  Secretary 
determines  data  are  available  at  the  time 
such  funds  are  apportioned  beaj^  to  the  total 
number  of  such  lunchea  Mrved  In  all  States 
In  such  preceding  fiscal  year.  If  any  State 


cannot  utilize  aU  of  the  funds  apportioned  to 
it  under  the  provisions  of  this  subaecUon,  the 
Secretary  ahaU  make  nirtb«r  apportionmenta 
to  the  remaining  Statea  in  tbe  manner  aet 
forth  to  this  aubsectlon  for  apportioning 
funds  among  all  the  States.  Paymente  to  any 
State  of  funds  apportioned  undar  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  made  upon  condition  that  at  least 
one-fourth  of  the  cost  of  equipment  flnjuiced 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  borne  by 
funds  from  sources  within  the  State." 

(c)  Section  6(d)  Of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  19««  (43  UB.C.  1774(d))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(d)  If.  m  any  State,  the  State  educational 
agency  Is  prohibited  by  law  from  aitonlnlster- 
ing  the  program  authorized  by  this  section  In 
nonprofit  private  schools  within  the  State, 
the  Secretary  shall  adnUnlster  such  program 
in  such  private  schools.  In  such  event,  the 
Secretary  shall  withhold  from  the  funds  ap- 
portioned to  any  such  State  under  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  an 
amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  such 
funds  as  the  number  of  lunches  (consisting 
of  a  oomblnatlon  of  foods  which  meet  the 
minimum  nutritional  requirements  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  section 
9(a)  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act) 
served  in  nonprofit  private  schools  in  such 
State  in  the  latest  preceding  fiscal  year  for 
which  the  Secretary  determines  data  are 
avaUable  at  the  time  such  funds  are  with- 
held bears  to  the  total  number  of  such 
lunches  served  in  all  schools  within  such 
State  in  such  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(d)  Section  6  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  1774)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subeectlon: 

"RESERVE  OF  FUNDS 
•(e)  In  each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30.  1973,  June  30,  1974,  and  June  30. 
1975.  60  per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section  shall  be  re- 
served by  the  Secretary  to  aaalst  schools  with- 
out a  food  service.  The  Secretary  ahaU  ap- 
portion the  funds  so  reserved  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  children  enrolled  in  schools  without  a  food 
service  in  the  State  for  the  latest  fiscal  year 
for  which  the  Secretary  determlnee  data  are 
available  at  the  time  such  funds  are  appor- 
tioned to  the  total  number  of  children  en- 
rolled in  schools  without  a  food  service  in  all 
States  In  such  fiscal  year.  In  those  States  in 
which  the  Secretary  administers  the  nonfood 
assistance  program  in  nonprofit  private 
schools,  the  Secretary  shall  withhold  from 
the  funds  apportioned  to  any  such  State  un- 
der this  subsection  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  such  funds  as  the  nund>er 
of  ChUdren  enrolled  to  nonprofit  private 
BChoola  without  a  food  service  to  such  State 
for  the  latest  fiscal  year  for  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  data  are  available  at  the 
time  such  funds  are  withheld  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  children  eiuxjlled  to  all 
schools  without  food  service  in  such  State  to 
such  fiscal  year.  The  ftmds  reserved,  i^ipor- 
tloned,  and  withheld  imder  the  authwlty  of 
thto  subsection  shaU  be  used  by  State  edu- 
cational agencies,  or  the  Secretary  to  the  case 
of  nonprofit  private  schools,  only  to  assist 
schools  without  a  food  service.  If  any  State 
cannot  utilize  all  the  funds  apportioned  to  It 
under  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  to 
assist  Bcho<ds  In  the  State  without  a  food 
service,  the  Secretary  shall  make  further  ap- 
porti(Munents  to  the  remaining  States  to  the 
Bame  manner  aet  forth  to  this  subsection 
for  apportioning  funds  among  all  the  States 
and  such  rematotog  States,  or  the  Secretary 
In  the  case  of  nonprofit  private  schools,  shall 
use  the  additional  funds  so  apportioned  or 
withheld  only  to  asalat  achoola  to  the  State 
without  a  food  service.  Payments  to  any  State 
of  the  funds  apportioned  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  paragraph  shall  be  nutde  upon 
condition  that  at   least   one-fotirth  of  the 


cost  of  equipment  financed  shall  be  borne  by 
f  unda  from  aouroM  wlthto  tbe  8UU." 

(e)  To  aMist  the  CongrMi  ta  dttarmlntog 
the  amounts  n«ad«d  aanuaUy.  tb*  8*eretary 
is  dir«cted  to  ooiMtaet  a  aurvey  aaong  the 
States  and  acbool  dlatrlcts  on  uztOMt  needs 
for  equipment  to  schools  eligible  for  aaslst- 
ance under  eectkm  6  of  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act.  The  results  of  such  survey  ahaU  be  re- 
ported to  the  Congress  by  June  30, 197S. 

On  page  15,  line  23.  after  "Sec.  7.", 
strike  out  "The  flrst  sentence  of  section 
10  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  19M  is 
amended  by  inaertloe  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  tbe  foUowtaiff:  ':  Pro- 
vided. ITiat  such  regulattons  relating  to 
competitive  food  Bervlce  shaU  permit  the 
sale  of  nutritious  food  through  vending 
machines  In  participating  schooU  and 
service  institutions  where  the  i»oceeds  of 
such  sales  will  Inure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  schools  or  of  organizations  of  stu- 
dents or  parents  approved  by  the  schools 
and  such  ades  wfll  not  substantially  in- 
terfere with  the  pr(«r»ms  so  authorlaed'." 
and  insert  "The  first  sentence  of  section 
10  of  the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  9i  1M6  <42 
U.S.C.  1779)  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows :  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such 
regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  carry  out  this  Act  and  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  including  regulations 
relating  to  the  service  of  food  for  which 
Federal  reimbursement  is  obtained  in 
participating  schools  and  service  Institu- 
tions.""; and,  on  page  16.  after  line  13, 
insert  a  new  section,  as  fellows: 

Sec.  8.  Section  6  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  (43  UJ3.C.  1787)  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  phrase  "reimbursing  It  for"  to 
the  second  sentence  thereof  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  foUowtog:  "assisting  It  to 
finance"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such 
section  the  foUowtog  sentence:  •'Lunch  as- 
sistance  disbursements  to  schools  under  this 
section  and  under  section  11  of  this  Act  may 
be  made  In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimburse- 
ment ta  accordance  with  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerti  will 
caU  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MAN8FIEU}.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  ordor  for 
the  quorum  call  be  reacinded. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WOMEN'S  RIGHTS  DAY 

Mr.  GDRNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
checked  this  matter  with  the  leadership. 
I  am  bringing  up  a  bill  under  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  have  cleared  it  with 
the  leadership  aa  both  sides.  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  do^ 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  he 
be  pmaitted  to  do  ao  without  the  time 
being  coimted? 

Mr.  OURNEY.  I  make  that  request. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OVFICER.  Is  there 
obJecticHit  Wlttaoot  objection,  the  Sen- 
ator may  proeeed. 

Mr.  OURNEY.  Mr.  PreetdMit,  Ihe  Cbm- 
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mlttee  on  the  Judictary  reported  out  to- 
dny  uaanlmofualy  the  hill  (8.  84W)  to 
authorize  and  reouest  the  President  to 
issue  w>r'"«i^ny  a  proclamation  dedgnat- 
Inc  Aucust  26  ot  each  year  as  "Women's 
Rights  Day." 

I  have  checked  with  the  leadersiUp 
on  both  sides  of  the  aide,  the  majority 
leader  'Mr.  MAUsnitB)  as  well  as  the 
majority  wliip  (Mr.  Robmt  C.  Btrd), 
and  the  minority  leader  (Mr.  Scott)  ,  and 
they  iiave  do  objection  to  the  inunediate 
coculderatlon  ot  this  bill.  Therefore,  I 
ask  unanimoos  consent  that  tlie  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  tiie  taiU.  and  act  upon  it. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  WIU  the 
Senator  send  the  bill  to  the  desk?  The 
bill  will  be  stoted  by  Utle. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blU  (8.  3490)  to  natborlM  and  request 
tfae  PrMtdcnt  to  1mu«  konuaUy  •  proclama- 
tioQ  UMtgnAtXng  August  26  of  eAch  yetu:  na 
"Woinaa'8  &lght«  Day." 

Tht  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  bill  (S.  3490)  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
R*pTrsentatlx>e3  of  the  VnUed  State*  of 
Amerk:a  in  Congres*  aaeembled,  Tbst.  In 
commemoration  of  the  anniversary  of  tbe 
adoption  on  August  20,  1930.  at  the  nine- 
teenth amendooAnt  to  the  Constitution 
granting  women  the  right  to  vote,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  August 
26  of  each  year  as  "Women's  Rights  Day", 
and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Interested  groups  and  organiza- 
tions to  observe  such  day  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  QURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
the  time  being  counted  against  either 
side? 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Without  the  time  being 
counted  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Kcond  assistant  legislative  clerk 
imsoeeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  AT.T.iCM  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous cooseat  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Symington).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Who  yields  time? 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bUl  <HJt.  14896)  to 
amend,  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
as  amended,  to  assure  that  adequate 
funds  are  arailaUe  for  the  c<Kuiuct  of 
summer  food  service  programs  for  chil- 
dren from  areas  In  which  poor  economic 
coodittoiiB  extai  and  from  areas  in  which 
tiiere  are  hlch  eoneeatratioas  of  work- 
ing mothers,  and  for  other  purposes  re- 
lated to  eipanrtlny  and  strei^rthaiing 
the  child  nutrlticm  programs. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  yield  my- 
self 20  minutes.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
ot  the  disttaigulshed  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  fMr.  Case)  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Patty  Hottel  and  Vernon 
Goetches  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Nu- 
trition he  allowed  to  remain  on  the  floor 
during  consideration  of  the  bill  and  dur- 
ing the  rollcall  votes:  that  Keiley  Cost- 
ley,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits)  ,  be  accorded  the  same 
privileges;  and  on  behalf  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agrlciilture  and  Forestry,  Mike 
McLeod,  Jim  Thornton.  John  Baker,  For- 
est Reece,  and  Henry  Casso  be  accorded 
the  same  privileges. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed 
to  en  bloc  and  that  they  be  treated  as 
original  text,  subject  to  further  amend- 
ment, without  points  of  order  being 
made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
Htjghis^  .  Without  objection,  it  Is  so  or- 
dered, and  the  committee  amendments 
are  considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  H.R.  14896, 
tiie  Child  NutriUon  Act  of  1972,  is  de- 
signed to  clear  up  a  number  of  uncer- 
tainties in  the  school  lunch  program 
prior  to  the  school  year  which  will  be- 
gin later  this  month.  H.R.  14896  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives 
immediately  prior  to  the  July  recess.  It 
was  rushed  through  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives £is  a  temporary  measure  de- 
signed to  avert  the  kind  of  crisis  which 
occurred  in  the  school  lunch  program 
last  year. 

Although  Uie  Subcommittee  on  Agrl- 
culUiral  Reseai'ch  and  General  Legisla- 
tion, of  which  I  am  chairman,  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  this  bill 
prior  to  the  July  recess,  the  subcommit- 
tee did  schedule  action  on  the  bill  as  soon 
as  possible  after  Congress  reconvened. 
Hearings  were  held  on  Friday.  July  28. 
and  the  bill  was  considered  in  executive 
session  of  the  subcommittee  the  follow- 
ing Wednesday.  The  following  day.  the 
full  (Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry orttered  the  bill  reported  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

Although  there  were  several  important 
child  nutrition  bills  pending  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  it 
was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers that  It  would  not  be  appropriate  to 
undertake  a  complete  rewrite  of  child 
nutrition  programs  at  this  time.  Our  ma- 
jor consideration  was  the  need  to  pro- 
vide school  districts  with  guidelines  for 
the  coming  school  year. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Agricultural  Research  and  Gen- 
eral Legislation  to  undertake  a  thorough- 
going review  of  our  numeraus  child  nu- 
trition programs  during  the  next  session 
of  Congress.  It  Is  my  view  that  there  are 
too  many  overlapping  programs  and  that 
Congress  should  consider  revision  and 
consolidation  of  these  programs,  and  not 
to  have  a  further  proliferation  of  pro- 


grams, K^ch  we  will  diseuaa  later  as 
amendments  are  offered  to  the  Mil. 

In  the  interest  of  promijt  action,  the 
subcommittee  and  the  f  uU  Comanittee  on 
Acrkculture  and  Forestry  Attempted  to 
follow  closely  the  pro^dalon  of  the  House- 
passed  bill.  However,  the  oonunittee 
made  a  number  of  changes  designed  to 
clarify  the  House  bm  and  to  make  possi- 
ble better  administration  of  our  child 
feeding  programs. 

As  amended  by  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  HJL  14896  would 
make  the  following  changes  in  our  child 
nutrition  program:  It  would  extend  the 
special — nonschool — food  a  Mi  stance  pro- 
gram for  children  for  3  years  and  tt  would 
increase  the  appropriation  authorization 
from  $32  mllUon  annually  to  "such  sums 
as  are  necessary." 

The  popularity  of  the  special  food 
service  program  for  children  has  been  so 
great  in  recent  years  that  the  existing 
authorization  of  $32  mllUon  annually 
has  proved  InsufHcient.  For  this  year's 
summer  food  assistance  program,  tlie 
administration  fotmd  it  necessary  to  re- 
quest an  additional  $25  million  of  section 
32  funds.  These  funds  have  been  ap- 
proved by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  By 
removing  the  authorization  limit  of  pres- 
ent law,  H.R.  14896  will  enable  the  ad- 
ministration and  the  Appropriations 
Committees  to  respond  more  SKlequately 
to  the  increasing  needs  of  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  bill  will  extend  the  school  break- 
fast program  for  3  years  and  remove  the 
current  appropriation  authorization 
limit.  The  school  breakfast  program  is 
another  program  that  has  experienced 
Increasing  popularity  in  recent  years. 
Due  to  this  popularity,  the  admhalstra- 
tion  found  It  necessary  to  budget  $52.- 
500.000  for  the  program  for  fiscal  year 
1973  although  the  appropriation  author- 
ization for  this  year  Is  only  $25  million. 
The  committee  bill  also  extended  the 
school  bresdtfast  program  for  3  years, 
and  authorizes  an  extension  of  programs 
for  all  the  schools  who  apply  for  it. 

H.R.  14896  requires  the  use  of  section 
32  funds  in  such  amounts  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  section  4  of  this  Na- 
tional School  Lunch  Act  imd  provide  an 
average  reimbvirsement  of  not  less  than 
8  cents  per  meal  In  each  State  in  fiscal 
year  1973. 

I  hasten  to  add.  lest  there  be  confu- 
sion at  this  point,  that  8  cents  per  meal 
applies  to  e«u;h  and  every  meal  served 
regardless  of  whether  free,  reduced  price 
or  full  price.  There  Is  a  special  provision 
imder  section  1 1  that  provides  for  a  sub- 
sidy for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches 
which  has  been  set  by  action  of  Con- 
gress at  not  less  than  40  cents  for  each 
free  lunch. 

This  amendment  Is  necessary  because 
rising  food  costs  and  increased  labor 
costs  have  made  it  impossible  for  sclMol 
hmehes  to  be  served  with  the  preseit 
rates  of  reimbursement  unless  there  is 
an  Increase  In  the  sale  price  of  lunches, 
which  we  all  want  to  avoid.  Such  an  In- 
crease would  mean  substantially  de- 
creased participation  hi  the  school  lunch 
program.  ^^ 

Let  me  say  parraithetlcaBy,  Mr.  Pren- 
dent.  that  in  addition  to  the  6  cents  now 
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autherlMd  hy  law  for  each  lunch  served, 
«Bd  *  cents  vnder  ttie  biC.  provlstaa  ex- 
ists now  and  will  continue  to  ndst  fbr 
farnlshftig  oommodltlea  to  the  scdiool 
lunch  imicram  in  a  vahie  of  7  eents  Cor 
each  meal  served,  so  that  under  tlie 
school  lunch  program  under  ttie  bill 
there  wlD  be  8  cents  In  cash  tor  each  and 
every  meal  served  whether  free,  reduced 
-  price,  or  ftill  price  and  7  cents  in  com- 
modities for  each  meal  served,  and  then 
40  cents  ttcm  the  Federal  Qovemment 
for  each  free  meal,  and  then  for  reduced - 
price  meals  at  least  the  difference  be- 
tween 40  cents  and  the  amount  paid  by 
the  child,  which  can  In  no  event,  under 
tow,  be  more  than  20  cents. 

Also,  the  committee  amended  Hit. 
14896  to  establish  for  future  years  for 
section  4  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  and  for  the  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram a  system  of  performance  funding, 
r  That  has  reference  to  the  8  cents  for 
each  meal  served — 8  cents  under  the  Ull, 
6  cents  under  existing  law,  and  also,  of 
course,  as  I  say,  there  is  the  commodities 
subsidy  of  7  cents  per  meal  as  weU. 

Currently  fimds  appropriated  for  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
are  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis 
of  two  factors:   first,  the  participation 
rate  of  the  State,  and  second,  the  assist- 
ance    need      rate      for      the      State. 
Those  two  factors  would  be  figured  in 
an  apportionment  of  the  funds  under 
section  4  of  the  existing  law.  This  for- 
I  mula  results  in  varying  levels  of  reim- 
bursement among  the  States.  Congress 
very  wisely  has  said  that  Irrespective  of 
t  how  it  comes  out  in  the  formida  at  this 
.  Ume  there  will  be  6  cents  paid  for  each 
.  meal  served.  So  we  have  the  perform- 
ance system  in  effect  required  by  law 
r  and  but  not  in  operation  by  formula. 
This  bill  would  put  the  perfomoance  for- 
mula in  the  law  for  section  4. 

The  existing  formula  results  in  various 
levels  of  disbursement  among  the  States. 
The  formula  in  the  bUl  would  provide 
for  a  uniform  system.  In  addltlcHi.  the 
present  formula  tends  to  discourage  the 
expansion  of  the  school  lunch  program 
within  the  States  because  such  an  ex- 
pansion would  tend  to  jeopardize  the 
funding  levels  available  to  already  par- 
ticipating schools. 

By  legislatlcm  last  yeai- — ^PubUc  Law 
92-153 — the  Congress  did  provide  per- 
formance fimdlng  for  section  4  and  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  National  bchdol  Lunch 
Act.  The  Congress  legislated  a  minimum 
of  6  cents  tor  the  regular  school  lunch 
program — section  4 — under  an  amend- 
ment off»ed  by  the  Senator  from  Io«'a 
(Mr.  MiLLzs ) ,  and  40  cents  for  the  spe- 
cial assistance  program — section  11.  That 
could  be  set  by  the  Secretary  at  more 
than  40  cents.  However,  Congress  has 
decreed  it  shall  be  a  minimiun  40  cents 
for  each  free  meal  solved.  Thus,  the 
USDA  was  required  to  guarantee  all 
States  a  relmbnmment  of  6  cents  for 
the  regular  scfaoel  Imcii  program  and  a 
reimbursement  of  40  eeata  for  the  free 
and  reduced-price  l«mch  program. 

The  committee  fdt  that  it  would  be 
preferable  to  estahlish  a  continuous  sys- 
tem ot  pcrfomiance  funding  for  the  fu- 
ture rather  than  attempt  to  legislate  per- 
formance fimdlng  each  year.  Therefore, 


tt  accepted  atn  aiimdmeitt  vhleh  would 
guarantM  p*rf«mua>fle  tmnttxtg  lor  the 
regular  acbooa  lunch  prognun  sad  Dor  the 
w*hftf<  Hta  kf ait  pi^ttp  vn 

Mr.  PTMldeiU,  leat  we  toel  thai  the 
2-cait  ralw  cnggMtad  under  the  tam  is 
of  small  BMaoent  to  tibe  program,  let  me 
point  out  that  that  is,  as  I  say.  for  each 
meal  served,  whether  free  or  radueed 
price  or  paid  for.  However,  that  extra  2 
eenta  will  ran  in  cost,  tt  is  ertl  mated,  for 
the  oooiing  flacal  year.  $85  laimnn  That 
to  what  the  added  2  cents  will  amoont 
to.  And  that  to  on  just  iMut  ot  the  pro- 
gram, as  I  wilt  point  orot  as  we  go  alei^. 
In  other  words,  each  State  agency  will 
receive  an  average  payment  for  each 
breakfast  served  and  each  lunch  served 
under  the  regular  school  lunch  program. 
The  state  agencies  will  be  able  to  plan 
their  program  well  in  advance  and  they 
will  be  able  to  expand  tbetr  program  with 
the  assurance  that  they  will  receive  a 
certain  level  of  reimhursement  for  each 
meal  served. 

In  addition,  the  committee  modified 
HJl.  14896  to  provide  for  advanced  i>ay- 
ment  for  the  school  lunch  and  school 
breakfast  programs.  That  is  certainly  a 
constructive  move.  If  the  local  school 
system  had  to  wait  until  after  they  have 
furnished  the  meal.  If  there  to  a  l«ig 
wait,  they  would  not  be  able  to  carry 
on  the  iM-ogram  while  they  waited  for 
reimbursement.  So  the  new  amendment 
provides  for  advance  pasrment  for  the 
school  lunch  and  school  breakfast  pro- 
gram. Hopefully,  thto  amendment  will 
end  the  unnecessary  delays  that  some 
schools  have  experienced  in  receiving  the 
fimds  for  the  school  limch  program. 

While  the  committee  attempted  to  fol- 
low closely  the  provisions  of  HH.  14896, 
it  did  add  the  performance  funding  and 
advance  payment  amendmoits  for  It  felt 
that  these  amendments  would  receive 
universal  acceptance  and  were  necessary 
for  more  efficient  admlntotration  of  the 
child  feeding  programs. 

The  C(xnmlttee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  accei>ted  the  House  provision 
regarding  ellgflunty  standards.  Present 
law  requires  that  free  or  reduced  price 
limches  be  served  to  all  schoolchildren 
from  families  whose  Income  is  not  above 
the  Income  poverty  guidelines.  Currently 
the  income  poverty  giiideUne  tor  a  fam- 
ily of  four  to  4,110.  Alttwu^  the  tow 
estabUshes  a  minimimi  eUgfbillty  stand- 
ard for  the  serving  of  free  and  reduced 
l^ce-lunches,  tt  contained  no  maximum. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  due  respect, 
that  possiblltty  opened  up  for  some  sys- 
tems the  opportunity  of  setting  very 
hberal  standards.  One  system  set  a 
standard  <tf  more  than  $13,000  as  the 
family  Income  that  could  be  earned  l>y  a 
family  and  still  have  the  diUdren  of 
that  family  get  free  limchea.  8o,  there 
was  no  ceillsg  on  It.  "Hiey  could  go  Just 
aa  high  as  they  wanted  to  in  providing 
the  maximum  that  a  family  could  earn 
and  stlQ  have  the  children  receive  the 
free  lunches,  which  would  lead  to  con- 
siderable  abuse  unleiB  we  adcwied  the 
pdndple  that  all  schoolehildren,  wtiether 
from  wealthy  families,  from  middle  in- 
come families,  or  from  poor  familtes. 
would  be  entitled  to  free  Imches. 

So  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  accepted  the  House 


vrovtotaM  aetttiw  a  maxhnani  that  a 
tamOf  should  eam,  Ifaa  BMifcnoia  tai- 
Mna  that  a  faaatUr  tfM«d  h*vw  te  Mfder 
f  flr  tha  ctoadm  to  mt  ttm  liBotaaa.  Aad 
It  wiH  sat  Iv  tfaa  Smmc.  aa  the  wn  vaMCd 
the  Kouaa  and  by  tfaa  cflanltlaa  IhM  for 
f rea  kmehes  a  fanny  eotOd  eaai  vp  to  35 
pooent  more  than  tte  pcwaity  level  of 
$4,110. 

Then,  to  be  eligible  for  raduead-price 
luaehes.  they  could  earn  M  perocAt  more 
than  the  poverty  tevel,  or  xoagh^  aome 
$f.lM  under  the  Honw  UH.  TIm  0«Mte 
Committee  on  Agrlcnltnre  and  gtoreatiy 
adopted  the  House  xsovtaloa  wMh  ngard 
to  free  and  redueed-pifca  h— chra. 

I^ere  w81  be  an  amenAacnt  toter,  and 
we  will  dtaeuss  that  wtoon  It  eomes  up, 
seeking  to  freeoe  in  theae  Ugher  and 
more  liberal  standards  and  aetttng  thto 
asstotaaee  apart  as  being  aSowad  to  oon- 
tinue  with  the  hltfiar  levri  for  allowing 
the  free  lunches.  We  win  dtoeon  later 
why  the  eomnlttee  felt  we  dwnld  have 
the  nnlform  standard  throughout  the 
country.  In  other  words,  under  the  exlat- 
ing  tow  ft  to  required  that  the  loeal  sys- 
tem having  a  free  and  rcdneed-prk;e 
hmeh  program  must  furnish  a  free  lunch 
to  children  where  a  family  of  (e«r  to 
earning  $4,110  or  less. 

But  there  to  no  maximum  under  pres- 
ent law,  and  the  House  bill  and  the  com- 
mittee bfll  seek  to  put  those  standards 
at  25  percent  above  the  mtnlmum  for 
free  lunches  and  50  pweent  over  the 
minimum  for  reduced  prioe  kmdies. 

Because  some  scho<^  dMrlcts  were 
taUng  advantage  <^  the  absoioe  of  a 
ceiling  limit  to  eetaUtoh  standards  well 
in  excess  ot  tlie  tneome  poverty  guide- 
line, ttiere  to  a  need  to  estabttsh  a  max- 
imum as  w^  as  a  mlnlnmm  standard. 
HJl.  148M  provides  that  free  Imudies 
must  be  served  to  every  ehOd  whose 
family  Income  does  not  exceed  a  guide- 
line fixed  by  the  State  edueattonal 
ageney,  such  gukMlne  to  be  net  less 
than  100  percent  nor  man  than  125  per- 
cent of  the  Income  poverty  guldettne  for 
each  Blie  f amSy.  If  a  school  eleats  to 
serve  reduced  price  lumdies  ttiey  would 
haw  to  be  served  to  every  child  within 
guidelines  fixed  by  the  State  aducatteoal 
agency  at  not  more  than  150  porotnt  of 
the  applicable  f amUy-eiae  po^wty  guAde- 
line.  which  would  be  a  Uttle  uzider 
$6,200.       

The  FRBSmiNG  OFVSCKR.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  additional  mtoutea. 

The  PRIWiniWQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  to  recogntoed. 

Mr.  AUJES.  Mr.  Prealdait,  the  bill  in- 
creases the  nonfood  asilstanoe  appro- 
priation—thto  to  for  fixture*,  equipment, 
stoves,  and  things  of  that  sort — to  $40 
rnHHtiw  ayinnaHy  far  the  ftocal  years 
1973.  1974.  and  1975.  Currently  there  to 
great  need  for  equkaaant  In  many 
Echooto  which  do  not  bava  a  leod  service 
program.  Also,  a  large  number  of  schooto 
hare  highly  Inadequate  and  obaoVete  food 
service  eouipment.  It  to  teipod  that  the 
ajipropriatton  of  $40  mffllion  anwially 
wia  prevlda  adequate  fundtaw  both  lor 
acheoto  wtateh  do  not  ham  food  aarrtce 
and  te  aefaooto  uriboae  food  aervlBt  eqi^T- 
ment  Is  obsolete. 
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Under  the  bUl  It  1«  provided  that  one- 
hall  of  thlB  $40  mlUlon  annually  shaU  be 
reserved  by  the  Secretary  lor  schooJa 
that  have  no  lacllltiai  whatsoever  and 
the  other  hall  would  go  lor  the  "chools 
that  have  some  equipment  but  need  to 
update  it  and  modernize,  but  that  at 
least  one-hall  ol  It  will  be  reserved  lor 
systems  that  have  no  school  lunch  la- 
cUities  at  aU.  ,      . 

It  Is  provided  that  this  money  is  al- 
located to  the  States  and  in  order  to  be 
eligible  lor  this  assistance  there  must  be 
a  contrlboUon  Irom  local  sources-- 
States,  coimties,  or  cities — of  25  percent 
of  the  amount.  In  other  words,  if  $10,000 
worth  of  equipment  were  to  be  bought, 
the  Oovemment  would  put  up  $7,500  and 
the  local  agency  $2,500. 

A  algniflcant  feature,  however,  is  that 
the  needy  systems  would  be  able  to  get 
their  funds  without  putting  up  anything. 
The  one-fourth  that  the  State  has  to  put 
up  is  b««ed  on  an  overaU  State  average. 
In  other  words,  if  there  were  two  sys- 
tems, one  a  rich  system,  we  wiU  say,  and 
the  other  a  poor  system— and  I  have 
discussed  this  because  there  is  to  be  an 
amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota^-but,  for  ex- 
ample, if  there  are  two  systems,  one  a 
wealthy  system  and  one  a  poor  system. 
each  needing  $10,000  worth  of  equip- 
ment, the  poor  system  could  get  the  full 
$10,000   wiUiout    putting   up   anything. 
The  State  would  require  that  the  rich 
system   put   up   one-half    of    the   cost. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  an  average  for  the 
State  of  25  percent.  So  it  is  the  opinion 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry  that  the  amendment  that  is  to 
be  offered  should  not  be  accepted. 

Another  feature  of  H.R.  14896  is  the 
amendment  to  reserve  to  SUte  and  local 
authorities  the  regulation  of  food  items 
which  are  in  competition  with  programs 
authorized  under  the  ChUd  Nutrition 
Act  and  the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 
Section  7  of  the  bUl  would  rescind  the 
sUtutory  authority  to  regulate  the  sale 
of  these  food  items,  leaving  that  author- 
ity in  the  hands  of  the  local  officials. 
leaving  them  to  decide  what  regulations 
shall  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  items  in  comijetition  with  those  in- 
cluded in  the  lunch  program. 

The  PBESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen  • 
ator  from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  since  there 
are  a  niunber  of  child  nutrition  programs 
currently  on  the  books  I  think  it  will 
clarify  consideration  ol  this  bill  to  briefly 
describe  each  ol  these  programs  and 
their  current  status. 

NATIONAI.  aCHOOL  LUKCH  PmOGKAlC 

The  national  school  lunch  program 
was  authorized  in  1&46  to  help  safeguard 
the  health  of  the  Nation's  schoolchil- 
dren. It  provides  cash  and  commodity 
assistance  to  public  and  private  non- 
proflt  schools  lor  use  to  serving  nutri- 
tious lunches  at  modest  prices  to  non- 
needy  children  and  at  Iree  or  reduced 
prices  to  needy  children.  Funds  are  al- 
located among  the  States  based  on  statu- 
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tory  formulas  and  provided  through  let- 
ters ol  credit  which  the  State  agencies 
draw  against  when  they  reimburse 
schools  for  lunches  served.  When  funds 
provided  through  the  statutory  formulas 
are  exhausted,  supplemental  section  32 
funds  are  provided  as  needed. 

In  fiscal  1»62.  15.6  million  children 
participated  m  the  program,  with  16 
million  receiving  free  and  reduced  price 
lunches.  In  fiscal  1972,  over  25  million 
children  were  reached,  with  8.4  miUlon 
receiving  free  and  reduced  price  lunches. 
The  program  in  fiscal  1973  is  expected  to 
cost  $862  million  in  cash  and  $300  mil- 
lion in  commodity  assistance. 

SCHOOL  BRIAKFAST   PRCJGKAM 

Authorized  by  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
of  1966— Public  Law  89-642— as  a  pilot 
program  to  assist  States  in  initiating, 
maintaining,  and  expanding  nonprofit 
breakfast  programs  in  schools.  From  its 
inception,  the  program  was  oriented  to- 
ward schools  drawing  attendance  from 
low  economic  areas  and  schools  where 
children  traveled  long  distances.  Pro- 
gram ftmding  was  initially  ver>-  tight 
with  $568,458  appropriated  in  fiscal  year 

1967. 

A  1968  amendment— Public  Law  90- 
302 — extended  the  program  for  3  years- 
through  fiscal  year  1971— and  increased 
the  appropriation  level  to  $12  miUion.  In 
1971.  Public  Law  92-32  extended  the  pro- 
gram through  fiscal  year  1973  at  an  au- 
tliorized  funding  level  of  $25  million.  The 
program  has  grown  from  80,232  children 
in  fiscal  year  1967  to  959,555  children  in 
fiscal  year  1971. 

The  fiscal  year  1973  congressionally 
authorized  appropriation  for  the  school 
breakfast  program  is  $52.5  million  in- 
cluding $19.5  million  from  a  May  6  re- 
quest by  the  President  for  additional 
funds  In  the  current  fiscal  year.  Funds 
are  made  available  to  the  States  by  a  let- 
ter of  credit  in  accordance  with  a  statu- 
tory apportionment  formula.  When  ad- 
ditional funds  or  supplemental  funds  are 
made  available,  such  as  the  May  6  re- 
quest, these  are  made  available  to  States 
clei)ending  on  their  relative  needs,  ac- 
cording to  the  level  of  program  par- 
ticipation. 

SPECIAL    MILK   PBOGBAM 

Authorized  in  1954  by  PubUc  Law  690 
at  an  appropriation  level  of  $50  milUon. 
The  program  met  a  real  nutritional 
need  in  schools  not  participating  in  the 
national  school  limch  program  and  pro- 
vided additional  milk  to  chUdren  in  par- 
ticipating schools,  including  chiidi-en 
carrying  lunches  from  home. 

Subsequent  amendments,  such  as 
Public  Law  465  in  1956  which  extended 
the  special  milk  program  benefits  to 
nonprofit  service  children  institutions, 
have  tended  to  broaden  the  furnishing 
of  adequate  nutrition  tor  children.  At 
the  present  time  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram is  authorized  to  be  provided  chil- 
dren in  nonprofit  schools  of  high  school 
grade  and  under,  nonprofit  nursery 
schools,  child  care  centers,  settlement 
houses,  summer  camjjs,  and  similar  non- 
profit institutions  devoted  to  the  care 
and  training  of  children. 

Funds  are  allocated  by  letters  of  credit 
to  the  States  based  on  their  use  rate 


the  preceding  year,  with  a  rceenre  lor 
adjustments  to  cover  shifts  in  procram 
participation. 

In  fiscal  year  1962,  total  Federal  ex- 
penditures under  the  special  milk  pro- 
gram were  $89,169,556,  The  fiscal  year 
1973  appropriation  bill  approved  In  Con- 
gress contains  $97,123,000  tar  the  pro- 
gram. 

As  additional  schools  and  service  in- 
stitutions have  participated  in  the  reg- 
ular school  and  nonschool  lood  pro- 
grams, participation  In  the  special  milk 
program  has  leveled  off.  In  fiscal  1971, 
2.6  billion  half  pints  were  served.  The 
fiscal  year  1973  appropriated  funding 
level  of  $97,123,000  should  be  adequate 
for  the  program. 

NONFOOD    ASSISTANCI    PKOGRAM 

Such  a  program  was  authorized  by 
section  5  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act,  although  this  authority  was  not 
funded  after  1947.  The  Child  Nutrition 
Act  of  1966— Public  Law  89-642— au- 
thorized a  similar  program  to  assist 
SUtes  with  their  equipment  needs  in 
public  and  private  schools  in  low  eco- 
nomic areas.  Schools  receiving  assist- 
ance now  furnish  25  percent  of  the  pur- 
chase price  of  such  equipment. 

The  program  was  extended  in  1970  by 
Public  Law  91-248  through  fiscal  year 
1973.  In  fiscal  year  1967.  the  first  year 
the  program  was  funded  under  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1966.  $698,183  was  ex- 
pended. In  fiscal  year  1973  the  appro- 
priation level  as  authorized  by  Congress 
is  $16,110,000, 

SPECIAL    FOOD    SIKVICE    PROOIIAM    FOR    CHTI.D«tN 

The  special  food  service  program  was 
authorized  in  1968  to  extend  child  nu- 
trition program  benefits  to  children,  es- 
pecially needy  children,  in  group  situa- 
tions outside  the  school.  It  provides  cash 
and  commodity  assistance  for  food  serv- 
ice on  a  year-round  btisis  in  day  care 
centers  caring  for  preschool  and  school- 
children after  school — food  service  for 
children  in  Headstart  programs  is  gen- 
erally funded  through  Headstart.  The 
program  also  assists  in  providing  nutri- 
tious meals  to  school  age  children  in 
summer  recreational  activities  in  parks 
and  playgrounds  to  help  bridge  the  gap 
in  school  food  service  benefits  during  the 
summer.  Up  to  25  percent  of  program 
funds  may  also  be  used  for  non-food 
equipment  assistance  for  food  service 
under  the  program. 

Funds  for  year-round  activities  are  al- 
located araonif  the  States  based  on  a 
statutory  formula  while  funds  for  sum- 
mer activities  are  allocated  "as  needed" 
based  on  applications.  As  in  the  limch 
program,  fimds  are  provided  in  the 
States  through  letters  of  credit  which  the 
State  agencies  draw  against  to  reimburse 
service  institutions  for  meals  served. 

In  fiscal  1972,  the  program  reached 
20,000  children  in  year-round  activities, 
and  this  summer  funds  are  available  for 
about  2  mUlioL  children  to  participate  in 
summer  feeding  programs. 

3tn»PIJeMXNTAL    FOOD    FKOCKAM 

The  supplemental  food  program  cur- 
rently offers  selected  nutritious  foods  to 
persons  in  low-income  groups  considered 
especially  vulnerable  to  malnutrition— 
specifically,    women    during   pregnancy 
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gnd  for  12-months  portpartum.  infants 
under  12  months,  and  children  through  5 
years  ol  age. 

Medical  authorities  preacrlbe  these 
{cods,  which  include  evaporated  milk, 
canned  meats  and  vegeUbles,  peairat 
butter,  scrambled  egg  mix,  com  simp, 
fruit  juices,  and  iron-fortlfled  farina  and 
Instant  rice  cereal,  to  eligible  women,  in- 
fants and  children. 

The  Department  donates  the  foods 
and  pays  for  the  cost  ol  deUvery  to 
points  designated  by  the  State  distribut- 
ing agency.  Thereafter,  State  and  local 
agencies  are  responsible  for  storage, 
handling,  and  distribution  of  the  foods. 

For  fiscal  year  1972,  $15.1  million  was 
budgeted  for  food  costs  for  the  suM>le- 
mental  food  program.  The  latest  com- 
plete figures — May  1972 — show  264  proj- 
ect areas  participating  with  a  total  case- 
load of  164,298  recipients. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  supplemen- 
tal food  program  in  late  1968,  the  variety 
of  foods  made  available  to  families  in 
households  have  been  increased  to  over 
20  items.  The  family  feeding  program 
also  makes  additional  evaporated  milk, 
sirup,  and  farina  available  to  households 
with  Infants  up  to  1  year  of  age. 

FOOD    CEBTiriCATE    PROCKAM 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  began 
aa  experimental  food  certificate  program 
In  February  1970  to  supply  iron-fortified 
infant  formula,  iron-fortified  cereal,  and 
milk  to  pregnant  women,  infants,  and 
their  mothers.  The  program  wsis  designed 
to  operate  through  regular  grocery  stores 
and  the  test  sites  were  in  Chicago,  m., 
Bibb  Coimty,  Ga.,  Brazos  Comity.  Tex., 
Yakima  County,  Wash.,  and  the  northern 
portion  of  Vermont.  Low-income  mothers 
in  the  selectei  areas  receiving  public  as- 
sistance or  using  the  public  health  clinics 
were  eligible.  Enough  certificates  were 
given  to  purchase  all  formula  the  infant 
needed  and  enough  to  provide  the  moth- 
ers with  extra  milk  that  she  needed.  All 
eligible  families  in  the  selected  areas  are 
being  served  at  an  annual  cost  of  slightly 
In  excess  of  $1  million. 

In  addition  to  the  programs  I  have  de- 
scribed, the  USDA's  family  food  pro- 
grams provide  great  nutritional  bene- 
fits to  children.  These  programs  are  the 
food  distribution  program  and  the  food 
stamp  program. 

FOOD    DISTKIBUnON    TO    FAMILirS 

In  1960  the  food  distribution  "program 
was  the  only  means  of  Federal  food  as- 
sistance for  families  and  operated  in 
fewer  than  half  of  the  Nation's  counties 
and  independent  cities.  The  approxi- 
mately 1.3  million  persons  who  partici- 
pated in  the  program  in  some  1 ,300  areas 
were  offered  only  five  food  items  worth 
about  $2.20  per  person  per  month.  The 
items  distributed  at  that  time  were  lard, 
rice,  flour,  nonfat  dry  milk,  and  com- 
Bieal. 

Subsequently,  participation  has  in- 
creased significantly  as  USDA  Increased 
the  variety  and  quality  of  foods  avail- 
able for  distribution  and  a  the  same  time 
made  concerted  efforts  to  encourage 
States  and  localities  to  initiate  family 
food  assistance  programs.  At  the  end  of 
the  decade  there  were  only  a  handful  of 
areas  which  still  lacked  either  the  food 
distribution  or  food  stamp  program. 


Today.  awroKlmately  3  million  per- 
sons ill  f  ambles  benefit  trom  the  lood 
distribution  jmgTftm.  even  though  the 
number  ol  areas  where  It  operates  has 
declined  to  a  little  more  than  1,000.  This 
decline  has  resulted  Irom  the  rapid  ex- 
pansion ol  the  lood  stamp  program.  More 
than  20  foods  are  now  available  for  dis- 
tribution and  have  a  per  person  value  of 
about  $16  per  month.  These  foods  can 
provide  over  100  percent  of  the  basic  nu- 
trients necessary  for  good  health  and 
about  80  percent  of  needed  calories.  The 
quantity  ol  foods  allocated  to  each  fam- 
ily depends,  of  course,  on  the  number  of 
household  members,  including  infants. 
In  addition,  families  with  infants — up  to 
1  year  ol  age — not  benefiting  from  the 
supplemental  food  program  may  be  is- 
sued the  needs  for  bottle  formulas — 
evaporated  milk  and  com  sirup — and 
farina. 

FOOD    STAMP   PSOCKAIC 

The  food  stamp  program  is  a  coopera- 
tive Federal -State  effort  to  enable  low- 
income  households  to  increase  their  food 
expenditures  and  thus  upgrade  the  qual- 
ity of  their  diets.  Under  it,  eligible  house- 
holds make  a  reasonatde  investment  of 
their  own  money  to  buy  food  coupons 
worth  more.  The  difference  between  the 
amount  that  the  household  pays  fc»:  the 
coupons  and  the  value  of  the  total  coupon 
allotment — the  free  couptms — ^represoits 
the  Federal  contribution  to  the  family's 
increased  food  iHirchasing  power.  The 
household  uses  the  coupons  to  purchase 
any  food — except  for  certain  imported 
items — in  regular  retail  stores  at  the  re- 
tail price  prevailing  m  such  stores.  Re- 
tailers redeem  the  coupons  through  the 
commercial  banking  system. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1968.  2.4  mH- 
Uon  people  in  1,027  counties  increased 
their  lood  purchasing  power  with  food 
stamps.  At  that  time,  a  family  of  four 
could  have  received  as  UtUe  as  $48  a 
month. 

Since  1968,  the  food  stamp  program 
has  expanded  significantly  and  impor- 
tant improvements  have  been  made. 
Now  It  Is  our  major  weapon  in  the  war 
against  poverty -caused  hunger  and  mal- 
nutrition. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  rear  1972,  11.8  mil- 
lion people  in  2.126  counties  were  partici- 
pating in  the  food  stamp  program.  The 
monthly  food  stamp  allotment  for  a  fam- 
ily of  four  has  beax  increased  to  $113 — 
enough  to  assure  the  purchase  of  a  nutri- 
tionally adequate  diet. 

More  than  1.7  milhon  families  of  three 
or  more  persons  participate  in  the  food 
stamp  program.  Most  of  these  families 
contain  children. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  bill  is 
one  of  which  we  can  be  proud.  It  con- 
tains much-needed  changes  and  improve- 
ments in  our  child  nutrition  programs. 
It  is  the  product  of  a  bipartisan  effort  by 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  to  provide  a  minimum 
level  of  nutrition  for  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  President,  before  yielding  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia  I 
would  like  to  make  one  further  com- 
ment. We  have  been  diaeuuicg  here  $35 
million,  $S9  BiUtoa.  $8S  ntUlaa.  and 
some  may  feel  that  this  is  a  rather  small 


program  and  that  to  make  added 
changes  in  it  would  not  add  sreatly  to 
the  outlay.  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
for  chUd  nutrition  jprograms— and  I  am 
not  talking  about  the  lood  procrams;  all 
the  food  programs  add  up  to  $4.1  billion 
per  year — the  child  nutrition  programs 
already  appropriated  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  amoimt  to  $1,424,774,000,  or 
almost  $1.5  billion 

Now,  the  program  eavisloned  by  the 
bill  under  distnissloo,  vittiout  further 
amendment,  would  call  for  an  additional 
outlay  of  between  $1S8  milUon  and  $248 
million,  so  that  the  total  cost  ot  all  the 
child  nutrition  programs,  not  family 
programs  but  child  nutrition  programs, 
would  run  to  about  $1,650  billion,  ix)t 
an  inconsequential  sum. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  2  minutes  ? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  ol  the  expeditious  manner  in 
which  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  has  acted  on  HJl, 
14896,  the  Child  Ni^orition  Act  of  1972. 
It  was  the  feeling  of  the  committee  that 
we  should  act  promptly  on  this  legiela- 
tion  because  school  districts  across  the 
Nation  had  communicated  to  us  the  diffi- 
culty they  would  have  in  beginning  a 
school  lunch  program  within  a  few  weeks 
if  no  legislation  weis  passed. 

Schools  around  the  country  have  been 
particularly  concerned  about  the  level 
of  funding  for  the  regular  school  hjnch 
program,  known  as  section  4.  This  is  a 
program  that  is  available  to  ail  children, 
the  children  who  pay  for  their  lunches 
as  well  as  the  children  who  receive  free 
or  reduced  price  lunches.  Rising  lood 
costs  and  increased  labor  costs  have  put 
a  severe  strain  on  the  budget  of  school 
lunch  authorities  of  the  Nation.  During 
consideration  of  legislation  which  be- 
came Public  Law  92-153  last  year,  the 
distincuished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  proposed  an  amend- 
ment wiiich  guaranteed  schools  reim- 
bursement of  6  cents  per  mesJ  lor  the 
regular  school  lunch  program.  This  guar- 
anteed 6  cents  per  meal  was  enacted  into 
law. 

However,  this  year  the  schools  leel 
they  must  have  a  minimum  of  8  cents 
per  meal  if  they  are  to  maintain  the 
high  quality  of  the  program  without  In- 
creasing the  price  of  the  limches  drasti- 
cally. School  administrators  tell  me  that 
they  are  reluctant  to  increase  the  price 
of  school  lunches  because  they  leel  that 
each  5-cent  increase  results  in  a  10-per- 
cent decrease  in  particii>atlon.  The  2- 
cent  increase  might  not  seem  Important 
to  a  lot  of  people;  however,  this  Increase 
ts  vitally  important  to  school  lunch  pro- 
grams around  the  cmmtry.  As  one  school 
lunch  administrator  testified.  "We  deal 
In  pennies." 

School  lunch  administratorB  do  Indeed 
deal  in  pennies,  for  they  hawe  always 
had  to  operate  with  extremely  tight 
budcets.  Despite  this  fact,  they  have 
numaged  to  ofxrate  a  prosram  which 
has  given  nutritionally  balanced  meals  to 
mUtions  ol  schocdcfaildien.  Par  this  rea- 
son,   the    school    lunch    program    has, 
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through  the  yeara,  been  one  of  the  best 
Investments  the  American  taxpayer  has 
ever  made. 

This  program,  which  was  authored  by 
two  dlstingriiahed  Senators  who  recently 
passed  from  our  midst,  Richard  B.  Rus- 
sell, of  Georgia  and  Allen  J.  Ellender,  of 
Louisiana,  has  been  Improved  by  addi- 
tional legislation  through  the  years.  I 
had  the  honor  of  being  the  author  of  the 
last  major  changes  in  our  school  lunch 
program,  legislation  that  was  enacted 
In  1970  and  became  Public  Law  91-248. 

The  most  important  feature  about  this 
legislation  was  the  fact  that  for  the  first 
time  it  required  that  every  needy  school- 
child  in  the  Nation  receive  a  free  or  re- 
duced price  meal  and  it  provided  the 
mectianism  for  accomplishing  this  ob- 
jective. 

Unlortiinately,  when  the  administra- 
tion did  not  move  aggressively  to  Imple- 
ment the  mandate  of  Public  Law  91-248, 
It  was  necessary  for  Congress  to  take 
additional  action  last  year.  In  order  to 
avert  a  certain  disaster  for  the  school 
lunch  program,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
Introduce  a  resolution  requiring  a  mini- 
mum level  of  fxmding  for  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches. 

Congreaa  acted  promptly  on  this  legis- 
lation, which  became  Public  Law  91-153. 
The  pnxnpt  passage  of  this  legislation 
after  the  1971-72  school  year  had  al- 
ready begim  remedied  a  real  crisis — a 
crisis  which  would  have  resulted  in  the 
suspenalon  of  the  school  lunch  program 
in  many  schools. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  yet  have  a 
crisis  on  our  hands  this  year.  The  new 
school  year  has  not  yet  begun;  however, 
it  will  begin  in  a  couple  of  weeks,  and  if 
my  correspondence  and  the  telephone 
calls  I  have  received  from  school  limch 
administrators  both  in  Georgia  and  other 
States  is  any  indication,  the  school  lunch 
program  will  face  a  real  crisis  this  year 
if  we  do  not  take  prompt  action. 

Increased  food  costs  and  rapidly  rising 
labor  costs  will  make  It  Impossible  for 
some  schools  to  operate  a  school  limch 
program  11  they  do  not  have  Increased 
funding. 

In  addition  to  the  2-cent  increase  for 
the  regular  school  Itinch  program,  the 
bill  before  us  will  do  a  number  of  other 
things  whteh  are  necessary  for  the  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  sound  child 
nutrition  programs. 

It  would  extend  the  special — non- 
school — food  assistance  program  for  chil- 
dren for  3  years  and  increase  the  appro- 
priation authorization  from  $32  million 
annually  to  "such  sums  as  are  neces- 
sary." 

It  would  extend  the  school  breakfast 
program  through  June  30,  1975,  and  in- 
crease the  appropriation  authorization 
to  "such  sums  as  are  necessary." 

It  would  establish  a  more  efficient 
method  of  apportioning  fvmds  for  the 
regular  school  lunch  program. 

It  would  establish  an  equitable  set  of 
guidelines  which  will  allow  the  States  to 
establish  reasonable  eligibility  levels  for 
the  free  and  reduced  price  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

It  would  Increase  the  equipment  assist- 


ance appropriation  authorization  to  $40 
million  aimually.  If  we  are  ever  to  fiilflll 
the  congressional  mandate  of  providing 
every  needy  child  with  a  free  or  reduced 
price  meal,  we  must  make  food  service 
progrtuns  available  in  our  schools.  Since 
needy  schools  are  unable  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  such  equipment,  additional 
Federal  assistance  is  a  necessity.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  many  schools  in  my  own 
State  and  in  other  southeastern  States 
that  have  school  lunch  equipment  that  is 
obsolete.  Needy  schools  in  these  States 
often  have  no  financial  resources  with 
wliich  to  purchase  modem  equipment. 

The  bill  would  provide  for  advanced 
pajrments  for  the  school  lunch  program 
as  well  as  the  school  breakfast  program, 
thereby  easing  the  financial  strain  upon 
State  and  local  governments  who  some- 
times suffer  unnecessarj'  delay. s  in  receiv- 
ing reimbursement  funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Agricultural  Research  and  General  Leg- 
islation. Mr.  Allen,  who  has  rendered 
yeoman  service  on  this  bill  as  well  as 
many  other  important  bills  which  have 
been  reported  out  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry.  The  Senator 
has  had  the  heaviest  workload  of  any 
subconunittee  chairman  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  Yet  he 
has  always  performed  his  tasks  willingly 
and  thoroughly. 

The  bill  which  we  are  considering  to- 
day is  a  good  bill,  it  is  a  necessary  bill  It 
contains  substantial  improvements  over 
the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Passage  of  ttiis  bill  will 
mean  that  we  are  keeping  faith  with  the 
schoolchildren  of  America. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  I  pay  tribute 
to  him  for  his  leadership  in  this  program 
auid  for  his  hard  work  and  his  diligence 
in  attempting  to  get  this  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  smd  passed  In  time  to  be- 
come effective  before  school  starts. 

Mr.  President,  before  yielding  the 
floor,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  placed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  statement  on  page  1  of  the 
committee  report  starting  with  "Short 
Explanation,"  continuing  down  through 
"Committee  Amendment."  all  of  page  2. 
and  that  the  table  on  page  10,  showing 
the  child  nutrition  program,  and  the 
table  on  page  17.  showing  the  estimated 
additional  costs  of  the  programs  pro- 
vided by  the  bill  during  the  years  1973. 
1974,  1975,  1976,  and  1977,  going  up  as 
high,  in  1975,  as  $464  miUion  additional 
provided  by  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record, 
as  follows: 

Short   Explanation 

Thla  bin  Is  designed  to  clear  up  \incer- 
talntles  In  the  School  Lunch  Program  prior 
to  the  1972-73  school  year  and  to  make  neces- 
sary changes  to  our  Child  Nutrition  Pro- 
grams. The  bill  would — 

(1)  extend  the  special  (non-school)  food 
assistance  program  for  children  thru  June 
30,  1976,  and  Increase  the  appropriation  au- 


thorization   from    932    million    annually   to 
"such  sums  as  are  necessary"; 

(2)  authorize  the  use  of  $3£  million  of 
Section  32  funds  during  the  period  May  is 
to  September  15,  1972,  for  the  Special  (non- 
scliool)  Pood  Assistance  Program  for  Chil- 
dren; 

(3)  extend  the  School  Breakfast  Program 
through  June  30,  1975,  and  tocrease  the  ap- 
propriation authorization  therefor  to  •such 
sums  as  are  necessary"; 

(4 1  require  the  use  of  Section  32  funds  iii 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  lo  carry 
out  Section  4  of  the  National  School  Lunch 
Act  (the  regular  school  lunch  program)  and 
provide  an  average  reimbursement  rate  of  not 
less  than  8  cents  per  meal  In  each  State  In 
fiscal  1973; 

(5)  require  that  free  lunches  be  served  to 
every  child  whose  family  income  does  not 
exceed  a  guideline  flxed  by  the  State  Kduca- 
tlonal  Agency,  such  guideline  to  be  not  less 
than  100  percent  nor  more  than  125  percent 
of  the  Income  poverty  guideline  for  each  slae 
family.  If  a  school  elected  to  serve  reduced- 
price  lunches,  they  would  have  to  be  served 
to  every  child  within  guidelines  flxed  by  the 
State  Educational  Agency  at  not  more  than 
150  percent  of  the  applicable  family-size 
poverty  guideline; 

(6)  Increase  the  non-food  assistance 
(equipment)  appropriation  authorization  to 
$40  million  for  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1978. 
1974,  1975.  and  $20  million  for  each  succeed- 
ing ftscal  year; 

( 7 1  rescind  the  statutory  authority  of  the 
USDA  to  regulate  the  sale  of  food  Items  In 
competition  with  programs  authorized  under 
the  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  and  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act.  The  decision  on  such  mat- 
ters would  be  left  to  State  and  local  authori- 
ties; 

1 8)  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1974,  provide 
for  Federal  performance  funding  for  Section 
4  of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  and  for 
the  School  Breakfast  Program;  and 

(9)  provide  for  advance  payments  for  the 
School  Lunch  Program  as  well  as  for  the 
School  Breakfast  Program. 

COMMrrECE     AMENDMENTS 

The  Committee  amended  H.B.  14896  to— 

( 1 )  conform  the  provision  for  reimburse- 
ment of  Section  32  funds  In  section  1  of  the 
bUl  to  the  provisions  of  existing  law  and  to 
section  4  of  the  bill; 

(2)  extend  the  special  (non-school)  food 
a.sslstance  program  for  children  through  June 
30.  1975  (rather  than  June  30,  1974); 

1 3)  extend  the  school  breakfast  program 
through  June  30,  1975  (rather  than  June  30, 
1976); 

1 4)  extend  the  school  breakfast  program 
the  new  eligibility  standards  that  the  House 
bill  would  apply  to  the  school  lunch  program; 

( 5 )  provide  for  Federal  performance  fund- 
ing of  the  school  breakfast  program  and  of 
the  section  4  (food  assistance)  phase  of  the 
lunch  program,  beginning  In  fiscal  1974; 

(6)  change  the  due  date  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture's  report  on  unmet  needs  for 
equipment  from  December  31,  1972  to  June 
30,  1973; 

(7)  require  that  half  of  the  appropriated 
funds  for  equipment  assistance  in  1973,  1974. 
and  1975  be  reserved  for  schools  without  food 
service; 

(8)  rescind  the  statutory  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  regulate  the  sale 
of  food  Items  in  competition  with  programs 
authorized  under  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  and 
the  National  School  Limch  Act  (in  lieu  ol 
the  House  amendment  requiring  that  USDA 
regulations  permit  the  sale  of  nutritious  food 
through  vending  machines) ;  the  Committee 
amendment  reserves  this  decision  for  state 
and  local  authorities;  and 

(9)  provide  for  advance  payments  in  the 
school  lunch  program,  as  well  as  the  school 
breakfast  program. 
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Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  tx)  have  inserted  in 
the  Record  a  statement  of  the  1973  ap- 
propriations for  the  child  nutrition 
program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

1973  appropriations 

Child  nutrition  program; 
Cash  grants  to  States : 

School  lunch  (8«:.  4) 8274.747 

Free  and  reduced-price 

lunches  (sec.  11). ---       587,500 

School      breakfast 62,500 

Bqulpment    assistance 16.110 

State  administration 

expenses     3,600 

Nonschool    food    program 74.000 

Total,  cash  grants 1,008.367 

CommodlUes   to   Statefi-.. 313.700 

Nutrition,  training  and 

surveys '  1.000 

Federal  operating  expenses 6.667 

Total  chUd  nutrition 

programs      --   1,329.624 

Special  milk  program 97,128 

Grand  total,  child  nutrition 

programs      1,426.747 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  me  2 
minutes? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina 2  minutes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  CaroUna.  Mr. 
President,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  ttie  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture  and   Forestry,   the   Soiator   from 


Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadoe)  .  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Allen),  who  led  the  hearings  and  the 
discussions  in  the  subcommittee.  I  have 
the  honor  of  serving  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  I  had  a  part 
in  drafting  this  bill  and  having  it 
reported. 

I  think  it  is  the  most  liberal  bill  we 
have  ever  haA  for  child  nutrition,  school 
lunch,  and  other  programs  for  children. 
It  carries  more  money  than  ever  before, 
and  it  reswhes  more  childrwi,  and  re- 
turns to  the  States  a  larger  amount  of 
money  than  has  ever  been  provided  be- 
fore. 

As  I  understand  it.  a  benefit  of  55  cents 
can  go  to  a  child;  7  cents  in  donated 
commodities,  8  cents  in  cash  reimburse- 
ment, and  40  cents  under  section  11. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  would  go  to  the 
lunch  program  for  his  benefit. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
55  cents  total  for  a  lunch  is  by  far  the 
most  generous  program  that  has  ever 
been  enacted.  This  bill  recKshes  more  peo- 
ple than  ever  before.  It  also  provides  that 
equipment  can  be  purchased  for  those 
places  where  schools  do  not  have  facili- 
ties for  cooking  their  own  meals,  run- 
ning their  cafeterias,  and  so  forth. 

So  I  am  glsid  to  Join  in  the  passage  of 
this  bill,  which  is  a  necessity.  Only  in  the 
past  few  years  has  the  breakfast  program 
been  included  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram. It  is  not  entirely  new,  but  never  has 
it  been  covered  to  the  extent  in  the  bill 
at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  I  hope 


we  can  pass  this  bill  in  the  form  It  is  in, 
because  we  had  hearings  and  discussions 
on  the  bill.  I  think  amendments  will  be 
offered  which  we  considered,  but  which 
we  felt  went  beyond  what  this  bill  ought 
to  carry. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  tlumk  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  for  his  contribution  to 
the  discussion,  and  wish  to  commend  him 
for  many  years  of  distinguished  service 
on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  He  certainly  has  been  a  friend 
of  agriculture.  He  has  been  a  friend  of 
the  poor.  He  has  been  one  of  the  leaders 
in  the  fight  for  the  nutrition  programs  of 
the  Government  and  for  the  school  lunch 
and  breakfast  programs.  He  has  given 
them  his  unfailing  and  imswerving  sup- 
port during  the  time  he  has  been  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

I  would  lllw  to  point  out  one  further 
little  matter.  The  Senator  mentioned 
that  for  a  school  child  there  would  be 
55  cents  for  each  lunch.  Actually,  for 
each  free  lunch  there  would  be  really 
more  than  that,  for  this  reason:  The  8 
cents  that  we  give  under  section  4  for 
each  meal  served  is  f  m-  all  mials.  whether 
paid  for  or  tree  or  at  a  reduced  price, 
and  In  1972  only  32  pevent  of  all  of  the 
meals  served  were  served  free  or  at  a 
reduced  price.  The  remaining  68  per- 
cent were  paid  for.  So  if  7  cents  in  com- 
modities and  8  cents  In  cash  were  paid 
for  each  meal  served,  thait  would  really 
toBun  two-thirds  mine  golr^  <mto  the 
free  lunches.  So,  in  a  sense.  It  runs  three 
times  plus  the  8  and  7  oents  for  each 
meal  served. 

I  do  thank  the  Senator  for  his  con- 
tribution. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  PresldeDt,  will  the  Sen- 
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ator  yield  me  a  quarter  of  a  minute  on 
the  bill? 
Mr.  AIXSN.  I  yield. 

TH«     SCHOOL    BKEAKFAST     PROGRAM 

Mr.  CASE.  Ml-.  President,  a  really 
gratifyin*  aspect  of  the  school  lunch 
amendment  before  the  Senate  today  Is 
the  recognition  of  the  school  breakfast 
program  a«  a  genuine  part  of  this  Na- 
tkn's  commitment  to  needy  schoolchil- 
dren. 

Earlier  this  year  I  urged  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  to  aaoertain  how- 
many  schools  wanted  to  Implement  the 
breakfast  program.  Ftoally.  after  serious 
inadequacies  in  the  initial  study  were 
identified,  it  was  found  that  over  20.000 
schools  wanted  the  breakfast  program. 
This  measure  before  us  will  guarantee 
these  schools  will  be  able  to  participate, 
and  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt  the  com- 
mittee's recommendations  on  the  break- 
fast program. 

The  school  breakfast  program  has 
proven  its  worth.  School  principals  in  my 
own  State  have  written  to  me  and  told  me 
the  breakfast  program  Improves  the 
alertness  of  a  child  in  the  morning  hours 
when  attention  by  the  student  to  class- 
room instruction  is  most  important.  And 
the  principals  also  have  reported  that 
after  Implementing  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram school  attendance  has  improved, 
because  children  look  forward  to  the 
morning  meal  and  the  comraderie  that 
goes  with  it. 

The  recognition  of  the  breakfast  pi-o- 
gram  as  a  genuine  part  of  the  child  feed- 
ing effort  win  make  unnecessary  an  ap- 
proach some  schools  in  New  Jersey  and, 
I  am  sure,  elsewhere  have  taken  in  pro- 
viding hmcheon  at  an  early  hour  to  cover 
the  absence  of  a  good  breakfast.  And.  I 
think,  we  win  now  be  in  a  position  to  tmn 
attention  away  from  insuring  participa- 
tion In  ttoe  breakfast  program  to  the  task 
of  improving  the  content  and  quality  of 
the  breakfasts  offered  to  children. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
contains  much  which  will  be  helpful  to 
the  Watlon's  impoverished  children.  The 
committee  is  to  be  commended  on  this. 
But  some  provisions  are  going  to  be  less 
than  helpful. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  will  expand  the 
national  school  breakfast  program  from 
a  pilot  project  to  a  full-scale  national 
program  available  to  every  school  in  the 
Nation.  We  provide  the  structure  for  this 
by  two  amendments  to  section  4<a)  of 
the  Child  Notarition  Act  of  1966.  First,  we 
remove  tlM  limitation  on  the  amount  of 
funds  that  can  t>e  expended  in  the  pro- 
gram. This  open-ended  authoi-ization  will 
make  oertetn  that  Congress  can  provide 
as  large  an  •ppropriation  as  is  needed  to 
reach  aU  ttw  schools  tn  the  country.  Sec- 
ond, we  make  dear  that  all  schools  are 
equally  eligible  for  the  program  without 
regard  to  the  relative  neediness  of  the 
pupUs,  the  dlEtanoea  they  travel,  or  any 
other  crttarla.  Therefore,  it  must  be 
understood  that  we  Intend  every  school 
ti^t  makes  applleatton  for  the  program 
to  IM  provided  Immediately  with  the  nec- 
essary funds  to  implement  it  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  and  the  school's 
State  aeeney.  Tten,  If  1,000  schools  ap- 
ply for  the  program  this  Septembw",  ttien 
1.000  achoolB  ataU  have  It  this  Septem- 


ber. There  will  be  no  limit  on  the  num- 
ber of  new  schools  that  can  institute  it. 
That  means,  of  course,  that  in  addition 
to  immediately  providing  funds  to  applr- 
ing  schools,  the  Secretary  must  also 
guarantee  that  each  breakfast  served 
will  be  supported  by  an  adequate  Fed- 
eral per  meal  reimbursement  payment 
which  shall  not  oe  decrea.sed  dunng  tiie 
school  year  by  the  Secretary  or  the  yari- 
ous  State  agencies,  regardless  of  how 
many  new  schools  come  into  the  pro- 
gram. 

Section  4ib»  reiterates  the  poverty 
priorttj-  iTile  which  requires  the  Secre- 
tan*  to  apportion  school  lunch  funds  in 
such  a  way  as  to  aid  the  neediest  chil- 
dren and  tiie  neediest  schools  first.  Also, 
I  want  to  point  out  that  nothing  in  this 
section  or  any  other  part  of  this  bill 
amends  or  repeals  the  40-cent  reimburse- 
ment rule  that  was  incorporated  into  sec- 
tion 11  of  the  Sciiool  Luncli  Act  by  last 
October's  joint  resolution.  Public  Law 
92-153;  moreover,  that  40-cent  reim- 
bursement rule  does  not  expire  with  the 
ending  of  this  fiscal  >eai-.  It  was  a  per- 
manent amendment  to  the  act.  That  rule 
requires  that  the  Secretary  provide  Fed- 
eral funds  in  the  amount  of  40  cents  or 
the  cost  of  providing  the  meal,  which- 
ever is  less,  to  support  free  lunches  and 
40  cents  or  the  cost  of  providing  the 
meal,  whichever  is  less,  minus  the  high- 
est price  charged  for  the  limch  in  the  case 
of  reduced  price  lunches. 

Section  5  places  a  new  restriction  upon 
the  power  of  State  agencies  and  local 
school  authorities  to  establish  free  and 
reduced  price  lunch  eligibility  standards. 
Henceforth,  the  free  limch  standards 
cannot  exceed  the  Secretary's  -income 
poveity  gmdellne"  by  more  than  25  per- 
cent and  the  reduced  price  standard  can- 
not exceed  it  by  more  than  50  percent. 
But.  this  section  does  establish,  for  the 
first  time,  the  imequlvocal  requirement 
that  all  the  .school  children  in  the  Na- 
tion, coming  from  families  having  in- 
comes below  the  Secretary's  "income  pov- 
erty guideline",  are  to  be  provided  free 
lunches  only.  This,  therefore,  eliminates 
the  discretion  that  States  and  localities 
had  in  the  past  to  .serve  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches  to  the.se,  the  poorest  of  the 
poor.  As  to  the  new  eligibility  .standard 
rule  provided  here.  I  urge  all  State  and 
local  ofBdals  whose  eligibility  standards 
are  lower  than  the  maximum  that  this 
bill  allows  immediately  to  (ocercisc  their 
full  powers  hereunder  and  raise  their 
standards  to  the  25  percent  and  50  per- 
cent limits.  Also,  it  should  be  noted  that 
nothing  here  is  intended  to  restrict  the 
power  of  local  school  authoiities  to  set 
their  own  standards  as  tiigh  as  tius  law 
will  allow,  without  regard  to  what  other 
schools  in  their  State  do,  as  long  as  they 
have  the  approval  of  their  respective 
State  agencies. 

A    MAJO«    ACC01£PIJSH»«rl»T    rO»   THE    SCHOOS^ 
BBEAKTAST    TiiOCRAM 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  I  wunt  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
distinguished  members  of  the  Senate 
Agriculture  Committee  for  their  work  in 
designing  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1972 — HJl.  14896 — which  is  a  major  ac- 
complishment in  legislation  to  clear  up 
the  uncertainties  in  the  school  iuncii 


program  prior  to  the  1972-73  school  year 
and  to  make  significant  changes  in  the 
child  nutrition  programs. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  some  of  the 
provisions  in  this  bill  were  adopted  from 
proposals  contained  in  S.  3661,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor.  Among  the  proposed 
provisions  contained  in  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  of  1972,  I  feel  that  those  per- 
taining to  the  school  lunch  program  de- 
.«er\'e  .special  noteworthy  attention. 

In  tills  bill,  the  brealcfast  program  is 
extended  for  2  years — through  fiscal 
1975.  Last  year  this  program  faced  seri- 
ous problems  of  being  discontinued  in 
several  States  due  to  lack  of  funds.  This 
problem  was  taken  into  account  by  au- 
thorizing in  HJl.  14896  the  appropria- 
tion of  such  stuns  as  may  be  necessary  to 
permit  the  program  to  operate  In  all 
schools  which  apply  for  the  program. 
Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1974.  funding 
for  tliis  program  will  be  based  on  a  per- 
formance basis,  which  in  theory  will  en- 
courage participation  and  expansion  of 
the  program. 

These  provisions  lend  more  permanen- 
cy to  the  school  breakfast  program  and 
allows  the  program  to  develop  its  full 
potential.  To  permit  the  program  to 
operate  in  all  schools  that  make  applica- 
tion for  the  program  is  a  very  significant 
element  for  the  growth  of  this  major 
cliild  nutrition  program.  The  passage  of 
this  provision  is  of  urgent  concern  to 
State  school  food  serv-ice  directors  across 
the  country  since  they  need  to  make  plans 
for  this  school  year.  Many  schools  na- 
tionwide have  applied  for  the  breal^ast 
program  and  will  not  be  able  to  partici- 
pate unless  this  provision  in  H.R.  14896 
is  passed  by  Congress. 

This  sense  of  urgency  for  immediate 
congressional  passage  of  this  bill  was  re- 
cently expressed  by  the  Kentucky  school 
food  service  director  in  two  letters  ad- 
dressed to  me.  These  correspondences 
ably  convey  the  desirability  for  the 
breakfast  program  in  the  edticational 
process  and  the  need  for  the  features 
contained  in  this  legislation.  Since  most 
schools  begin  the  1972-73  term  this 
month  and  in  view  of  the  congressional 
recess  to  begin  at  the  end  of  this  week,  I 
strongly  tuge  ray  fellow  colleagues  to 
qvntkly  act  on  the  passage  of  HJl.  14896. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  Mr.  Bevlns'  correspondence. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  corres- 
pondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Department  oi'  Education. 
Commonwealth     of     Kbntwcky, 

Frankfort.  July  24. 1972. 
Hon.  Mablow  Cook, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washtngton.  D.O. 

Deae  Mr.  Cook:  Schofil  officials  in  Kea- 
••ucky  realize  that  the  hot  weather,  two  Na- 
tlou&l  conveiitlous,  and  an  ever  Increasing 
load  of  work  for  each  of  us  creates  a  slfu- 
ailou  of  delay  in  getting  needed  legislation 
pas.s«d.  It  Is  also  re»llze<l,  however,  tiiat  ou 
August  14.  1973.  many  schools  in  Kentucky 
will  open  iheir  doors  for  the  1872-73  session. 
It  IS,  at  that  time,  that  all  school  officUls 
lieed  to  have  before  them  the  plan  for  con- 
ducting school  food  services  for  the  year.  To 
delay  maUng  the  school  food  service  oper»- 
tloos  available  untU  a  few  months  later  cre- 
ates an  unde«iraW«  situation  and  one  whicli 
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stTmles  our  combined  efforts  toward  pro- 
vWtog  maximum  benefits  to  every  child  In 
Kentucky   schooto. 

With  the  above  thoughts  in  mind,  It  can 
easily  be  seen  that  HH.  14896  needs  to  be- 
come  a  law  so  that  the  school  food  semoe 
orogram  can  become  a  definite  reality.  What- 
ever changes  need  to  be  made  should  be  made 
,rtthout  too  much  delay  so  that  we  wUl  at 
least  have  a  plan  for  the  coming  school  year, 
whatever  that  plan  may  be. 

There  are  many  desirable  features  of  HJl. 
148fl«  which  should  play  an  Important  role 
in  upgrading  school  food  services  In  Ken- 
tucky. The  provision  which  provides  an  open- 
end  authorization  on  the  School  Breakfast 
Program  is  a  most  desirable  one.  The  at- 
tached letter  from  SalyersvlUe  Is  one  e«am- 
ple  of  a  continuous  plea  received  from  school 
officials  for  the  Breakfast  Program  since  all 
school  officials  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
chUdren  without  a  desirable  breakfast  can- 
not receive  adequate  instruction  during  the 
morning  hours.  School  officials  also  realize 
that  those  children  who  do  not  have  a  break- 
fast and  must  wait  untU  lunch  for  thalr  first 
complete  meal  of  the  day  often  find  them- 
selves tn  a  very  much  relaxed  conditi<m  due 
to  the  presence  of  the  large  noonday  meal 
and  cannot  face  their  tasks  during  the  after- 
noon. When  both  the  morning  hours  and  the 
afternoon  hours  are  not  as  fruitful  as  they 
should  be,  how  then  can  we  JtxstUy  continu- 
ing schools  without  a  complete  Breakfast 
Program  for  every  chUd  who  comes  to  school 
without  this  important  meal. 

The  Increase  of  Section  4  rate  of  reimburse- 
roent  from  6<  to  64  would  help  considerably 
m  reducing  the  need  for  increasing  the  daUy 
cost  of  lunch  to  pupUs.  This  is  another  Im- 
portant feature  of  HU.  14896.  The  Increase 
In  the  authorization  for  use  of  Nonfood  As- 
sistance Funds  win  help  us  to  replace  old 
equipment  which  was  designed  for  smaller 
numbers,  but  Is  now  doing  double  duty  in 
that  the  number  of  noonday  lunches  have 
doubled  to  say  nothing  of  the  added  load 
because  of  the  Breakfast  Program. 

On  behalf  of  every  school  chUd  In  the  state 
of  Kentucky,  may  we  encourage  prompt  pass- 
age of  the  school  food  service  pending  legis- 
lation. It  Is  felt  that  the  food  service  program 
can  and  wUl  go  forward  and  play  an  ever 
Increasing  Important  role  In  the  achieve- 
ments of  our  children. 

Thank  you  for  your  suppjort  of  the  school 
food  service  program  In  the  past  and  your 
efforts  In  the  future.  These  are  appreciated 
more  than  you  wiU  ever  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

C.  E.  Bevins, 
Director,  Division  o/  School  Food  Service. 

JCTLT    14,    1972. 
Bbiaktast   Program, 
Dejrt.  of  Education, 
Frankfort,  Ky.  , 

Dkak  Snus:  This  year  I  will  be  principal  of 
an  elementary  school  of  approximately  600 
pupils  and  40  adults,  which  includes  teach- 
ers, aides,  cooks.  Janitors,  etc. 

I  have  taught  school  for  26  years  and  have 
4  children  of  my  own  and  I  feel  that  I  know 
something  about  the  breakfast  needs  of 
ChUdren  and  adults.  I  know  we  can  have  a 
much  better  school,  with  more  alert  and  en- 
ergetic pupils  and  adults,  by  providing  a 
wholesome,  well-balanced  breakfast. 

Mr.  Aenett  our  Bupt.  of  Schools,  thinks 
this  is  an  exceUent  Idea. 

The  cooks  would  have  to  start  earlier  and 
I  would  have  to  pay  them  more  and  I  would 
have  a  few  more  records  to  keep,  but  every- 
one's willing,  to  try,  a  breakfast  program. 

I  know  most  of  the  f  amUies  represented  on 
Wiiiard  Hensley  School,  and  the  greater  ma- 
jority only  have  oim  good,  hot,  weU-balanced 
meal  per  day,  and  that's  lunch  at  our  school. 


our  school  18  scheduled  to  begin  Atigost 
21st.   I   would  like  to  know  all  about  this 
program  before  school  begtoa. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely, 

AucA  MoirreoionT. 

Commonwealth     or     KnmjCKT, 
DxpABTKurr    or    KDrrcanoir, 
Frankfort.  August  1, 1972. 
Hon.  Maw-ow  W.  Oook. 
V.S.  Senate, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dbab  Mr.  CiooK:  Letters  such  as  the 
attached  one  from  Floyd  County,  Kentucky, 
continue  to  be  received.  Since  schools  In 
Kentucky  will  be  commencing  the  1972-73 
term  very  shortly,  we  are  at  a  lose  to  know 
how  to  proceed.  The  situation'  Is  oecoming  a 
desperate  one  and  the  Breakfast  Program 
need  to  be  open-ended  as  Identified  in  H.B. 
14896. 

Any  help  you  can  give  \w  wiU  be  appre- 
ciated by  the  many  boys  and  girls  attending 
schools  such  as  Allen  Central  High. 
Sincerely, 

C.  E.  Bkvins. 
Director,  Diviaion  of  School  Food  Sen^ive. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
in  support  of  UH.  14886.  the  Child 
Nutrition  Act  of  1972,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  it.  While  It  does  not 
begin  to  go  far  enough  toward  meeting 
the  nutritional  needs  of  our  schoolchil- 
dren, it  does  contain  certain  provislans 
which,  if  administered  In  accordance 
with  congressional  intent,  will  be  of 
benefit  to  hungry  children. 

Chief  among  theae  beneficial  features 
is  section  3  which  estaUishes  an  open- 
ended  authorization  for  the  school 
breakfast  program.  It  also  requires  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  aad  the  State 
educational  agencies  to  provide  imme- 
diately upon  applicatloa  of  local  school 
authorities  all  the  funds  necessary  to 
institute  the  breakfast  program.  This 
nondlscretloDary  duty  effectlTety  abol- 
ishes the  present  USDA  priority  system, 
imder  which  participation  In  the  break- 
fast program  was  largely  limited  to  those 
schools  with  the  neediest  children  and 
those  having  large  niunbers  of  students 
required  to  travel  great  distances  to  and 
from  school.  Now,  imder  the  provisicais 
of  section  3  of  HJl.  14S96,  priority  sys- 
tems are  disallowed.  Hereafter,  every 
school  making  application  shall  be 
immediately  provided  with  the  funds 
necessary  to  institute  the  breakfast  pro- 
gram. 

Section  4(b)  makes  clear  that  as  he 
apportions  fimds  authorized  by  section 
11  of  the  Naticxial  School  Lunch  Act — 
the  free  and  reduced-price  lunch  pro- 
gram— the  Secretary  must  insure  that 
the  funds  go  first  to  the  neediest  chil- 
dren and  the  neediest  schoolB  as  expe- 
ditiously as  possible.  Section  11  funds, 
moreover,  must  be  paid  acc(Hxling  to  the 
40-cent  reimbursement  formula  estab- 
lished by  Public  Law  92-153.  last  Oc- 
tober's joint  resolution.  It  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  only  the  resolution's 
section  32  borrowing  authority  which 
expires  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972.  The 
section  11  reimbursement  fcumula  was 
made  a  permanent  part  of  the  act,  and 
it  provided  that  every  free  or  reduced- 
price  limch  served  would  be  supported 
by  a  minimum  40-cent  reimbursement  or 


the  coet  of  the  lo&ch,  whichever  Is  leas, 
minus  the  hlgbest  reduced  price  cbarged, 
if  any. 

SectlOD  5  of  the  bin  circumscribes  the 
pow»  historically  held  by  State  agencies 
and  local  sohocd  authorities  to  set  free 
and  reduced  price  diglbiatr  standards  as 
high  above  the  Secretaiy's  "Income  pov- 
erty guidelines"  as  they  choose  and  still 
receive  Federal  reimbursement  for  all  the 
meals  served.  Now,  although  tbft  local 
school  authorities  still  have  the  right, 
with  State  agency  approval,  to  estab- 
lish their  own  eligibility  criteria  higher 
than  the  Secretary's  "girtdfiltnes,"  and 
the  State  agency  can  set  criteria  for  the 
whole  State  In  excess  of  the  "guidelines," 
neither  can  exceed  the  Secretary's  free 
lunch  standard  by  more  than  25  percent, 
or  the  reduced  price  standard  by  more 
than  50  percent. 

State  and  local  scluxd  tuithorities 
should  imderstand  that  it  is  the  Intent 
of  Congress  that  they  set  their  standards 
as  high  as  this  law  would  permit,  for  in 
no  other  way  can  all  hungry  children 
who  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  full  price 
of  their  lunch  have  their  nutritional 
needs  met. 

I  am  confident  that  this  is  a  good  bill, 
which  merits  the  full  support  of  the 
Senate.  At  some  point  in  the  near  fu- 
ture— presumably  soon  after  the  next 
Congress  convenes — we  will  have  an 
opportimlty  to  hold  hearings  on  and, 
hopefully  to  pass,  some  more  funda- 
mental Improvements  In  our  child  nutri- 
tion programs.  In  the  meantime,  HJl. 
14896  merits  the  full  suiwort  of  every 
Senator  In  order  that  State  agencies  and 
local  school  districts  can  make  the  ap- 
propriate plans  and  arrangements  for 
the  school  lunch  and  schocd  breakfast 
programs  that  are  scheduled  to  com- 
mence In  Se^ember. 

Mr.  HDUPHREY.  Mr.  F>resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rscoas  a  statement  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
McQovraw) . 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered- 

Stateicbmt  bt  SmAToa  McOovxxn 

I  would  like  to  speak  in  my  capacity  as 
Chaiman  at  the  Senate  EMect  Oonimlttee 
on  Nutrition  aad  Human  Needs  for  paaaage 
al  as,.  14800  and  for  acoeptanoe  of  the  sev 
end  amendment*  that  have  been  offered  by 
my  dtetingulshed  coUeaguee,  SenatozB  Hum- 
phrey and  Oaae. 

HA.  14S86  Is,  In  my  mind,  an  emergency 
measure  that  requires  quick  enactment,  as 
amended  by  the  Humi^ucy-Oaas  pfopoeals. 
If  we  are  to  avoid  the  sort  of  last  minute 
crlaee  that  beset  the  lunch  program  at  the 
start  of  the  last  school  year. 

Addltlooally,  It  U  the  vehicle  for  taking 
the  long  overdue  step  of  making  the  School 
Breakfast  Program  a  fuU-flsdgsd  member  of 
the  child  nutrition  arsenal  In  our  continuing 
effort  to  put  an  end — I  repeat,  an  end — to 
hxmger  in  America. 

By  our  vote  for  this  leglSlaUon,  we  are  mak- 
ing it  clear  that  hereafter  each  and  every 
gctuxri  In  the  nation  whloh  makes  appUoatkm 
tot  the  Breakfast  Prggrmm  wlU  Immediately 
receive  from  the  IXederal  Gtovenuaent  the 
funds  needed  to  begin  operatloos.  TUts  means 
that  all  schools  wishing  to  have  the  Program 
need  only  execute  an  application  In  order  to 
have  the  required  funds.  In  the  past,  tnSDA 
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__  only  tiiawd  th«  Program  to  be  stArt«ci 
In  t«fc^wj«  bAVlng  Da*  hlglieat  concMitxatkaa 
of  needy  pupUs  and  those  having  the  hl«he«t 
numbeis  oi  children  who  traveled  long  dis- 
tances. By  Tlrtue  of  the  duty  section  3  tai- 
poaes  upon  the  Secretary  of  AfrtcuUuTB,  he 
msy  not  now  om  such  criteria  or  any  ottier 
prlortty  crtterla  to  determine  which  achoola 
get  the  Prosnurn.  Pnxn  today  on,  any  school 
making  aa  appUcaSkui  tor  the  Program  is 
immediately  entitled  to  have  It. 

There  remains  only  the  question  of  reim- 
bursement rates  for  these  breakfasts.  Prior  to 
the  beginning  r1  each  school  3rear,  the  Secre- 
tary Tin  announce  the  amount  of  federal  per 
meal  relmbnreement  that  will  be  proTlded  to 
the  State  afcendes  and  local  school  author- 
ities for  each  breakfast  served.  In  order  to 
fully  carry  out  our  mtent  In  thle  law.  the 
Secretary  must  guarantee  that  the  per  meal 
reimbursement  rate  Is  large  enough  to  allow 
the  schools  to  actually  carry  on  a  meaning- 
ful nutrttlouB  Program.  This  means,  of  course, 
that  the  likely  expansion  of  the  Program  oc- 
curring during  this  coming  year  may  well 
reqali*  mora  funds  than  Congress  contem- 
plated during  the  Appropriations  process.  In 
such  event,  the  Secretary  should  return  to 
Cougieaa  and  Inform  us  of  the  need  for  a 
supplemental  appropriation.  It  Is  to  facilitate 
Just  such  supplemental  funding  that  we  have 
made  the  appropriation  authorization  open- 
ended. 

Pour  other  matters  In  this  bill  need  be 
clarlOed : 

Pi  rat.  oectlon  *(&)  Instructs  the  Secretary 
to  apportion  funds  under  sections  4  and  11 
of  the  National  School  Lunch  Act  in  a  man- 
ner that  will  best  enable  schools  to  meet 
their  obll^atlans  with  respect  to  the  service 
of  tree  and  reduced  price  lunches  and  meet 
the  objectrves  of  section  4  of  the  Act.  This 
la  a  reaffltmatJon  of  the  poverty  priority  in 
the  Lunch  Ptogram  which  means  that  In 
apporttDBlng  fnnds  the  Secretary  must  see 
to  It  taiat  the  neediest  children  and  the 
needleat  achoola  are  aided  flrsc 

Second,  nothing  ui  this  bill  repeals  or 
amends  the  40c  minimum  relnabursement 
rate  formula  that  was  contained  in  the  Joint 
Resolution  we  passed  last  October.  PL.  92- 
183.  Therefore,  every  free  or  reduced  price 
lunch  must  stUl  be  supported  by  federal 
(unda  In  the  amount  of  a  minimum  of  40c 
or  cost,  whichever  is  leas.  The  aggregate  re- 
imbursement may  still  be  lessened  by  the 
revenuee  ooUected  for  reduced  price  meals 
served. 

Third,  today  xe  are  restricting  the  eligi- 
bility standard  setting  power  of  local  au- 
llinlllea  and  State  agenctae  by  a  new  rule 
which  preventa  them  from  setting  their  free 
loach  standard  mora  than  2S'-U  higher  than 
the  Saeratary^  "incocne  poverty  guideline" 
and  tlMlr  iwtucad  price  standard  more  than 
60%  hlchar.  But,  nothing  here  prevents  a 
local  school  authority  from  exerdalng  Its 
own  dlacretton  to  bring  Its  standards  right 
up  to  tboae  Umlta — regardless  of  what  the 
other  sdioota  In  the  State  do— so  long  aa  it 
has  the  State  agency's  approval. 

Pourth  and  Anally.  H  R.  14896  contains 
one  particularly  significant  provision.  Sec- 
tion S(a>  of  the  hill  provides  an  open-etided 
authorteatlon  for  Section  13.  the  Spednl  Pood 
Serrtce  Program  for  Children.  The  Special 
Pood  Service  Program  for  Children  Includes 
the  authority  to  provide  food  assistance  for 
all  those  children  in  non-profit,  non-reslden- 
tlal,  non -school  settings,  such  as  day  care 
centers.  Head  Start  Programs,  summer  recre- 
ation programB.  and  settlement  houses  where 
the  children  of  worlclng  mothers  gather  after 
school.  In  three  short  years  the  program  has 
gnjwu  dramatically  in  popularity,  alongside 
the  nptdly  growtng  need  In  the  critical  areas 
It  serfVB.  There  are  few  to  the  country  who 
would  not  acknowledge  the  dramatic  growth 
In  day  care  in  recent  years,  or  the  growing 
concern  of  the  cities  to  respond  effectively  to 


the  needs  of  out-of-ochool  youngsters  in  the 
summer. 

Tills  year  the  President  and  the  congress 
agreed  that  the  summer  lunch  programs 
should  be  fully  funded.  The  Preeldent  sent 
a  special  meeaage  to  the  .Approprlailcjns  Com- 
mittee of  both  Houses,  requesting  tlie  addi- 
tional funds.  That  was  a  praiseworthy  action. 
and  one  in  which  the  Congress  was  happy  to 
concur. 

But  the  Section  13  authority  Is  equally  Im- 
portant to  programs  that  operate  year-.niund 
lor  pre-school  and  other  out-oi-school  chil- 
dren There  the  need  lor  additional  iuuding 
has  grown  as  rapidly  as  tlie  need  lor  expand- 
ed iummer  funding.  The  Presidents  buUgti 
request  dealt  oiUy  with  Uie  stiuuner  pro- 
grams. The  year-round  programs — in  day 
care.  Head  Start,  and  settlement  houses — 
would  once  again  be  frozen  at  ilie  .same  level 
of  spending  as  the  year  before,  thus  pitting 
1073  food  costs  and  needs  against  1871 
funding. 

For  the  rapidly  expanding  public  and  ciUier 
non-profit  day  care  programs,  this  decl*ion 
IS  a  serlovis  and  very  costly  one.  Every  gro- 
cerv  shopper,  every  reader  of  a  daily  news- 
paper knows  that  food  prices  have  continued 
to  go  up  and  up.  During  the  past  year  re- 
ports have  oome  in  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try to  the  .-ielect  Commit lee  on  Nutrition 
and  Human  Needs,  which  I  chair,  and  to  the 
oflice  of  Congressman  VaiUk  of  Ohio,  the 
author  of  Section  13.  Over  luid  over  the  story 
Is  the  same:  food  cc-stt  have  risen,  the  num- 
ber of  children  being  served  In  each  day  care 
center  Is  growing,  the  waiting  list  of  centers 
that  wish  to  be  found  eligible  for  Section  13 
food  BBSistance  is  growing.  The  responee  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  also  con- 
stant: that  there  are  no  funds  available. 

The  Open-ended  authorization  In  H.K. 
1481>6  provides  Uie  -:pportunity  that  the  Con- 
gress has  needed  to  respond  to  the  year- 
roxind  needs  as  fully  a.^  we  have  now  re- 
sponded to  the  needs  of  our  urban  children 
in  the  summer  With  the  open-ended  author- 
ization wo  will  be  able  to  provide  full  fimd- 
ing  for  the  cost  of  lixxl  assistance  in  our 
Head  Start  programs,  esumated  now  at  $30 
to  »35  million.  We  will  be  able  to  allow  the 
natural  expansion  of  our  food  assistance  ef- 
forts In  day  care  and  other  pre-school  set- 
tings, to  the  »30  to  $40  million  already  at- 
tested to  from  around  the  country.  We  will 
be  able,  before  next  summer,  to  provide  a 
separate  fund  for  feeding  migrant  cliUdren 
lu  the  summer  ume.  Now  they  tend  to  be 
left  out  of  the  progranis  becatise  their  'bum- 
mers" (Often  May-Jime-July.  or  August- 
September -October)  do  not  coincide  with 
the  ••summer"  of  children  who  are  station- 
ary. .School  systems  are  not  able  to  provide 
for  the  migrant  children  out  of  their  bvidgetK 
which  cover  Sep  tern  bei^June,  and  cities  are 
sinuiariy  unable  to  provide  for  them  out  of 
authority  that  extends  only  from  mid-June 
untU  early  September.  With  additional  funds. 
It  would  be  possible  to  set  aside  the  *7  mil- 
lion required  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  spe- 
cially needy  youngsters. 

The  Report  of  the  Hotise  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  has  used  the  flg\ire  of  $126 
million  as  the  estimated  need  Ui  Uie  Section 
13  program  areas.  Our  own  estimates  would 
accept  chat  as  the  current  need  in  a  range 
that  might  go  as  high  as  »iao  million.  With 
the  open-ended  authorlzaiion,  and  the 
clearly  expressed  interest  of  the  Congress 
in  the  adequate  flnanclng  of  the  many  parts 
of  the  Special  Pood  Service  Program  for 
Children.  I  feel  confident  that  we  may  bet- 
tM-  meet  the  needs  of  our  pre-scliool  young- 
sters In  Plscal  Year  1973  than  has  been 
possible  before. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  the 
amendments  offered  by  Senators  Humphrey 
and  Case.  I  regard  them  as  essential  to  this 
legislation. 

Two  important  provisions  in  those  amend- 
ments deserve  particular  attention. 


One  allows  the  State  agencies  to  waive  the 
26 'b  matching  requirement  preasntly  con- 
tained In  the  equipment  asaistauce  programs 
aa  to  especially  needy  schools  within  their 
:>tate.  This  wUi  mean  that  a  State  agency 
will  have  ilia  power  to  determine  that  a 
school  ueeding  to  purchase  cafeteria  equip- 
ment is  unable  to  match  the  Federal  assist- 
ance money  with  funds  of  Its  own  and  should 
therefore  be  provided  with  100 'i  support 
for  its  equipment  purchases  from  Federal 
funds.  Having  made  such  a  determination 
Lhe  State  agency  will  then  transfer  such 
100%  f^ederal  assistance  funds  to  the  local 
school.  This  btep  is  a  major  one  to  ant.ihing 
our  task  of  ending  hunger  in  America's 
schoolrooms.  Today,  about  20.000  schools  are 
without  the  facilities  they  need  to  operate  a 
Lunch  program.  In  those  schools  are  at  least 
IVi  million  hungry  children — nearly  60-;; 
of  the  eligible  cliildren  not  now  being 
reached  by  either  ibe  Lunch  or  Breakfast 
programs.  This  problem  affects  particularly 
urban  elementary  schools  and  those  schools 
in  extremely  rural  areas,  aj>  well  as  60'i  of 
tlie  Nation's  parochial  school*.  These  schools, 
tliese  ctiildren  need  our  help  now. 

The  other  imjxjrtant  provision  Is  a  "grand- 
lather"  amendment  as  to  local  eligibility 
.-.tandards  for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches. 
Since  the  bills  new  26',o-50%  formula  sau 
a  celling  on  the  eligibility  standards  that  a 
local  school  authority  or  a  State  agency  can 
estahli&h,  many  schools  would,  without  this 
amendment,  be  required  to  rescind  their  last 
vear's  eligibility  criteria  and  replace  them 
with  lower  criteria  that  would  comport  with 
the  new  formula.  That  would  of  course  mean 
that  many  thousands  of  children  who  were 
provided  with  free  or  reduced  price  lunches 
last  year  would  no  longer  receive  them.  This 
amendment  will  prevent  that  catastrophe 
from  happening— any  local  school  authority 
having  a  free  or  reduced  price  eligibility 
standard  in  effect  as  of  July  1,  1972,  which 
is  in  ezceiis  of  the  standards  to  be  allowed 
by  the  new  formula  may  keep  its  high  stand- 
ards in  effect  and  stUl  receive  Federal  reim- 
bursements to  support  the  service  of  inea:.«. 
pursuant  to  such  higher  standards.  In  this 
way,  children  who  were  fed  a  meal  in  school 
last  year  wUl  not  be  told  that  the  federal 
government  no  longer  regards  them  as 
worthy  of  our  assistance. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  adoption  of  these 
auieudments  and  passage  of  HJR.  14896. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  I»resideiit.  I  am 
pleased  to  give  my  full  support  to  the 
package  of  amendments  to  be  offered  by 
Senators  Humphrey  and  C.\se.  These 
amendments  authorize  approximately 
S23  million  to  bolster  the  food  assistance 
programs  Included  in  H.R.  14896,  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  amendment. 
Less  than  2  months  ago,  I  chaired  a 
hearing  before  the  Nutrition  Cammlttee 
concerning  the  failiu-es  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  regarding  food  assist- 
ance programs.  At  that  time,  the  com- 
mittee was  concerned  that  the  depart- 
ment was  more  interested  In  meeting 
budgeting  guidelines  than  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  hungry  people. 

Olflcials  in  the  Agriculture  Department 
testified  tliat  over  19  percent  of  the 
money  allocated  for  Federal  food  pro- 
grams was  going  unspent,  while  43  per- 
cent of  America's  26  million  poor  receive 
no  Federal  food  assistance.  The  admin- 
istration had  chosen  to  withhold  $700 
million  out  of  $3,681  billion  that  Congress 
approved  to  fund  food  projects. 

I  was  appalled  at  that  disclosure  and  I 
informed  Agriculture  Department  ofB- 
cials  that  I  would  do  everything  possible 
to  insure  that  hmigry  people  would  re- 
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ceive  the  Federal  aid  thai  the  Coivress 
bad  provided  for  tbelr  nutritional  ade- 
quacy. It  le  gratifying  therefore  that  the 
Senate  is  aettDg  at  thle  time  to  extend 
the  ooT«ra«e  ol  the  nattanal  school  luneh 
program  with  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senators  Htranrr  Hotophut  and  Clit- 
FORD  Casz.  And  when  the  Congress  ap- 
propriates money  for  the  purposes  delin- 
eated In  this  leelBlatlon  the  administra- 
tors of  the  Federal  school  lunch  program 
deserve  to  be  reminded  that  the  Con- 
gress insists  that  the  moaey  appropriated 
for  that  pinrxiee  must  be  used  to  meet 
the  needs  Identified  by  the  Congress. 

At  the  same  time.  It  is  important  to 
emphasize  that  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
today  amends  section  13  of  the  National 
School  Limch  Act — special  food  service 
program — to  provide  opm  ended  author- 
isation for  full  f midlng  of  food  assistance 
programs  In  Head  Start,  Day  Care  and 
In  other  preschool  projects.  In  addition 
this  legislation  will  insure  funding  of  food 
programs  for  children  of  migratory 
workers  who  have  traditionally  been  de- 
nied the  benefits  of  Federal  food  assist- 
ance projects. 

The  action  we  take  here  at  this  time 
marlts  a  bnsader  national  commitment  to 
the  task  of  feeding  hungrj'  children.  It 
signifies  our  determination  to  continue 
America's  effort  to  feed  those  who  have 
been  denied  adequate  nutrition.  The 
amendmrait  succeeds  in  bringing  into 
the  fold  many  children  who  would  other- 
wise have  been  excluded  under  the  pres- 
ent school  lunch  program.  And  I  am 
pleased  to  join  as  a  cosponsor  of  this 
vital  measure. 

Included  in  this  proposal  by  Senator 
Humphrey  is  the  national  inf cmt  feeding 
program,  which  authorizes  $20  mdlllon 
for  a  2-year  pilot  program  to  feed  preg- 
ittnt  women  and  Infants  from  low- in- 
come areas  who  suffer  severe  nutritional 
deficiencies  because  of  their  economic 
condltioiL  The  infant  feeding  program 
would  compensate  inadequate  diets,  thus 
combating  malnutrition  among  expectant 
mothers  and  preschool  children.  Studies 
have  shown  that  women  who  suffer  from 
malnutrition  during  pregnancy,  risk  per- 
manent physical  and  mental  damage  to 
their  unborn  children.  Infants  who  fall 
to  maintain  a  balanced  diet  can  fall  vic- 
tim to  permanent  brain  damage.  Thus 
the  infant  feeding  program  is  a  type  of 
preventive  medicine.  Physical  and  men- 
tal damage  sostained  either  in  the  womb 
or  in  early  infancy  due  to  nutritional  de- 
ficiency, can  be  prevented  thrxmgh  sup- 
plemental food  assistance  programs. 

The  second  amendment  would  prevent 
any  child  who  participated  in  last  year's 
free  and  reduced  price  school  lunch  pro- 
gram from  being  ruled  ineUgible  in  the 
future  by  reason  of  any  newly  adopted 
standards.  At  a  cost  of  $200,000  this  pro- 
vision insures  that  rigid  federally  im- 
posed standards  will  not  be  used  to  deny 
a  child  now  receiving  free  or  reduced 
price  lunches  from  eating  next  year  sim- 
ply because  participation  quaUflcatlons 
are  changed  to  satisfy  biuwaucratlc  re- 
Quirements.  This  program  has  been  de- 
signed to  meet  the  needs  of  hungry  peo- 
ple and  the  adoption  of  this  feature 
would  prevent  as  many  as  25,000  children 
from  being  ruled  ineligible  to  participate 


la  the  soheol  lunob  program  la  tte  fu- 
ture. Unleei  the  soiiool  Itmch  pragniB  is 
respooaiTe  to  those  who  «ure  Intended  to 
reoetre  awtoaa,  there  U  no  re>aon  for 
the  Bctaool  lunch  pravam  to  cinnttawe. 
I  am  firmly  in  susqwrt  ol  this  pnivlaten 
to  bring  under  ita  ^idng  aome  2ft,000  chil- 
dren thrtnighout  the  Nation  who  wooM 
otherwise  have  been  excluded  because  of 
new  Federal  ellglbiiity  standards. 

Current  law  makes  It  necessary  for 
schools  to  contribute  25  percent  of  the 
funds  needed  to  set  up  kitchen  eoiiljHnent 
for  Federal  school  lunch  programs.  Ttie 
third  amendment  would  cost  about  $3 
million  to  furnish  100  percent  Fed- 
eral assistance  for  those  schooU  which 
have  be«i  deemed  needy  by  State  school 
authoritiee.  Schools  that  are  flnanntally 
imable  to  match  the  Federal  subsidy  re- 
quirements must  not  be  denied  participa- 
tion in  the  school  luneh  program  simply 
because  they  cannot  overcome  such 
funding  barriers. 

Expansion  of  the  limch  program  has 
occurred  mainly  in  affluent  suburban 
communities  where  new  schools  are  fully 
equipped  with  food  preparation  facili- 
ties. But  too  many  students  in  urban  and 
rural  pubhc  and  parochial  schools  do  not 
receive  lunches  because  they  are  In  old 
buildings  and  their  schools  have  no  cook- 
ing facilities.  By  guaranteeing  funds  for 
equipment  purchases,  students  in  the 
most  deprived  schools  can  be  assured  of 
receiving  decent  meals. 

These  amendments  to  the  school  lunch 
bill  introduced  by  Senators  Hoiiphkxy 
and  Cask  will  begin  to  make  nutritional 
adequacy  a  reality  for  many  of  the  hun- 
gry children  in  Ammea  who  have  been 
denied  because  of  these  insensitive  re- 
strictions. Not  only  do  the  amendnvents 
proride  us  with  the  tools  to  combat  hun- 
ger in  our  classrooms,  but  they  also  take 
a  substantial  step  in  the  effort  to  alle- 
viate hunger  among  Vbit  Nation's  infants. 

Amidst  the  modem  affluence  of 
America,  millions  of  children  wake  up 
hungry,  go  to  school  hungry  and  return 
home  hungry,  while  surplus  food  storage 
bins  In  the  United  States  overflow. 
Thanks  to  Eulvanced  sophisticated  tech- 
niques, food  Is  produced  In  greater  quan- 
tity than  ever  before.  Yet.  food  rots  In 
our  storehoiases,  while  minions  of  Amer- 
ican children  starve.  Major  nutritional 
deficiencies  transform  an  ordinarily  at- 
tentive alert  child  into  one  who  Is  le- 
thargic, despondent  and  restless. 

For  nearty  three  decades.  Congress  has 
debated  whether  the  Nation  has  made 
the  commitment  to  feed  hungry  children. 
In  1M6,  Congress  enacted  the  natiooai 
school  lunch  program,  idedglng  to  "am>- 
ply  lunches  without  cort  or  at  a  reduced 
cost  to  all  children  who  are  detennlned 
by  local  authoritiee  to  be  nnafole  to  pay 
the  full  price."  Not  until  19C6.  20  years 
later,  were  fimds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress specifically  for  the  purpose  of  feed- 
ing himgry  children. 

Though  the  school  lunch  program  has 
come  a  long  way  since  1M6,  the  journey 
will  not  be  completed  imtll  an  of 
America's  children  are  relieved  of 
stomach  cramps. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  today 
is  "do  we  as  a  Nation  have  the  commit- 
ment to  feed  all  of  oiu-  hungry  children?" 


And  If  so,  "how  much  of  a  onnwittment. 
in  teniM  o<  deUan  and  oeatu^  are  we 
wUttDg  to  taaiai  Bach  year  taiOioRs  of 
dollars  are  eactraeted  fron  our  Federal 
bodcet  for  swarsooie  aircraft,  space 
projeeta,  and  lethal  de<ense  aystaoM,  not 
to  mntion  the  biUioas  of  doUars  ex- 
pended in  Vietnam  for  the  past  10  years. 
Yet,  we  have  provided  only  cmaaba  to 
feed  oar  children  and  the  artmtnietration 
has  even  been  stingier  with  the  raMwees 
Congrees  movldes.  We  ticMea  ow  belts 
at  the  eacpense  of  our  chikbvn.  W2iy  are 
our  natioaal  priorities  so  distorted?  Is 
the  space  shuttle  more  vital  than  human 
life?  Can  we  in  full  conscience  deny  the 
needs  of  our  Nation's  children? 

Mr.  President — ^l  am  certain  the  pro- 
visions in  these  amendments  will  be  an 
effective  and  helpful  way  to  further  close 
the  himger  gap.  And  I  urge  the  Senate 
to  pass  these  amendrnwits  along  with  the 
overall  provisions  of  this  vital  legislative 
measiu'e. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Preeldent,  since 
it  was  first  enacted  in  1M6,  the  school 
lunch  program  has  grown  into  one  of  the 
most  Importcmt  Federal  initiatives  af- 
fecting the  health  and  well-being  of 
American  children.  During  the  last  scIumI 
year  over  25  million  young  people  re- 
ceived lunches  free  of  charge  or  for  a 
token  payment. 

The  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1072  iHJl. 
liSSe) .  as  reported  by  tlie  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  is  basically  a  sound  piece  of 
Ifiglslstion,  Among  other  things,  the  bill 
would  expand  the  school  breakfast  and 
lunch  programs,  extoul  the  xKutsohool 
food  assistance  programs,  and  increase 
the  authorization  for  equipsaent  to  be 
used  In  the  various  feeding  programs. 
Neverth^ess.  I  feel  that  this  biU  con- 
tains some  glaring  ^vnisgifmi 

Many  children  who  participated  in  the 
free  and  reduced-price  luaeh  programs 
last  year  would  be  precluded  from  partic- 
ipation this  year  if  the  Child  Nutrition 
Act  were  to  pass  in  Its  current  iann.  The 
bill  restrieU  State  and  local  eUgibility 
standards  for  free  and  redneed*prioe 
lunches.  Henoeforth.  such  standards  for 
free  lunches  could  not  exceed  the  Sec- 
retary's Incoaae  poverty  guideiine  by 
more  then  25  percent  and  tiie  standard 
for  redueed-prtee  lunches  eovld  net  ex- 
ceed tlie  Secretary's  guideline  fay 
than  50  pereent.  Many  urtan 
wtoere  the  cost  of  living  is  pertlenbuiy 
high,  have  incoow  eUgibility  standards 
currently  in  effect  which  are  above  those 
which  would  be  allowed  under  the  com- 
mittee version  of  ttie  bUL  Cttiss  in  New 
Jersey  sueh  as  Newarit.  Camden.  Tten- 
ton,  Klliabeth.  Jersey  City,  and  Paterson. 
as  well  as  meny  other  urban  areas  acroBB 
the  country,  would  be  adverseiy  efleeted 
by  the  eUgitottity  providens  o<  the  com- 
mittee bill.  Theusands  of  children  wlD 
be  eliminated  from  the  program  nation- 
ally. Vot  these  reasons  I  have  ieiaed  witb 
SenatoraHoMHaar  and  Csaa  in  anoaaor- 
Ing  amendments  whicb  would  prsfvcnt 
any  <diild  wlio  partMpated  in  ttoe  pro- 
gram last  year  from  being  ruled  imli- 
giUe  ia  the  f  utiae  by  reMon  otf  ttie  new 
iBwrnae  elMMlity  ehMwtarda.  I  tldak  it 

other  peliey. 
These  amendments  would  also  add  a 
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new  section  to  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
authorizing  a  modestly  funded  pilot  pro- 
gram to  provide  supplemental  food  as- 
sistance to  pregnant  and  lactatlng  wom- 
en and  to  infants  until  they  reach  4 
yeara  of  age.  Studies  have  repeatedly 
shown  that  a  lack  of  proper  nutrition  In 
infancy  often  leads  to  the  impairment  of 
physical  and  mental  development  and 
may  even  lead  to  chromosomal  damage. 
Increased  Federal  assistance  In  this  area 
is  clearly  warranted. 

Finally,  the  sunendments  I  have  co- 
sponsored  would  allow  specially  needy 
schools  to  receive  Federal  funds  for  the 
purchase  of  equipment  needed  to  estab- 
lish lunch  facilities  without  having  to 
meet  the  25-percent  matching  require- 
ment, and  the  determination  as  to  which 
schools  are  unable  to  meet  the  matching 
requirement  would  be  made  by  the  State 
agency  which  administers  the  program. 
There  are  at  present  18.000  schools  which 
do  not  provide  lunch  service  to  children. 
While  the  committee  bill  reserves  half 
the  f\mds  authorized  for  equipment  as- 
sistance for  schools  without  food  serv- 
ice, many  schools  vn]\  !rt;ill  be  unable  to 
take  advantage  of  the  funds  if  they  must 
meet  the  matching  fund  requirements.  I 
think  a  concerted  effort  should  be  made 
to  insure  that  a  lunch  program  is  avail- 
able to  every  needj'  child  in  the  country 

While  the  cost  of  these  amendments 
will  be  modest,  their  effect  will  be  signif- 
icant. If  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  were  to 
pass,  and  children  who  were  fed  by  the 
.school  lunoh  program  last  year  were 
denied  a  meal  this  year,  it  would,  to  my 
mind,  be  an  unfortunate  step  backward. 

As  I  mentioned  previously.  Mr  Presi- 
dent. H.R.  14896,  with  the  addition  of 
our  amendments,  is  an  excellent  measure. 
The  principal  benefit  of  this  bill  for  the 
poor,  hungry  schoolchildren  of  the  Na- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  section  3  which 
creates  the  legal  framework  for  a  truly 
significant  expansion  of  the  national 
school  breakfast  program.  Indeed,  if  the 
mtent  of  Congress  is  caiTied  out.  we 
can  expect  that  every  school  in  the  Na- 
tion making  an  application  for  the  pro- 
gram during  fiscal  1973  will  be  able  to 
institute  It  with  no  delays  whatsoever. 
The  bill  accomplishes  this  by.  first,  pro- 
viding an  unlimited  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations and.  second,  by  explicitly 
imposing  upon  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  State  agencies  the  obli- 
gation to  provide  immediately  upon  ap- 
plication all  the  funds  to  local  school 
authorities  that  are  needed  to  imple- 
ment the  program.  Clearly.  In  order  to 
carry  out  the  intent  of  this  mandate,  the 
Secretary  will  have  to  establish  and  pro- 
vide an  adequate  Federal  per  meal  reim- 
bursement rate  to  support  all  the  break- 
fasts served.  The  Secretary  then  will 
have  to  provide  a  State  with  whatever 
apportionment  it  needs  to  bring  new 
children  and  new  schools  into  the  pro- 
gram and  still  maintain  this  reimburse- 
ment rate  for  aU  breakfasts  served. 

Section  4(b)  requires  the  Secretary  to 
apportion  funds  for  free  and  reduced- 
price  lunches  in  such  manner  as  will  best 
enaUc  schools  to  feed  tineii  children  who 
could  not  otherwise  afford  to  purchase 
a  nutritional  meal.  This  section's  silence 


in  regard  to  minimum  reimbursements 
from  section  11  of  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  is  not  to  be  taken  to  mean 
that  the  40-cent  minimum  reimburse- 
ment rates  provided  by  the  formula  es- 
tablished by  Public  Law  92-153  last  Oc- 
tober is  in  any  way  amended  or  repealed. 
The  40-cent  minimum  rate  was  a  perma- 
nent amendment  to  section  11  of  the  act. 

In  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of  1972  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  improve  pro- 
grams who.se  worth  has  been  conclusive- 
iv  demonstrated.  In  the  amendment 
which  h&a  been  offered  by  myself  and 
Senators  Humphkey.  Case,  and  others  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  expand  the.se  pro- 
grams to  include  all  children  who  are  not 
now  receiving  adequate  nutrition,  and 
to  insure  that  children  who  participated 
in  the  programs  in  the  past  will  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  their  participation  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  supjwrt  the 
amendment-s  and  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
vields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President  I 
shall  offer  an  amendment  and  speak  on 
the  amendment.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  if  he  would  be  willing  to  yield 
me  10  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  I  am  delighted  to 
Yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  only  9  minutes 
remainint!  on  the  bill. 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  yield  the  Senator  all 
time  I  have.  then. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  i-ecosfnized  for 
9  minutes 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Mr  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  amend- 
ment to  the  bill,  amendment  No.  1431. 
be  considered  en  bloc 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
and  ask  for  a  division 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  Does  the  Senator 
wish  to  take  it  up  item  by  item  rather 
than  en  bloc?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  has  not  been  stated. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  send  the 
amendment  to  the  desk  first,  so  that  we 
may  have  a  proper  procedure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  pikge  10.  line  25.  strike  out  the  period 
alter  "Secretary"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  following:  "except  that  any 
local  school  authority  having  income  guide- 
Hnes  for  free  or  reduced  price  lunches 
which  exceed  those  aUowed  by  this  subsec- 
tion may  continue  to  use  such  guidelines 
for  determining  eligibility  it  such  guldellnee 
were  established  prior  to  July  1,  1973.". 

On  page  15,  line  16.  strike  out  the  period 
after  "State"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  and  the  following;  "except  that  such 
condition  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
funds  used  under  this  section  to  assist 
schools  without  food  service  if  such  schools 
are  especially  needy,  as  determined  by  the 
State.". 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  a  new  section  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  9.  The  ChUd  Nutrition  Act  of  1966  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of ft  new  section  as  follows: 


"    SPECIAL  SDPPLEMXNTAI.  FOOD  PKOCRAM 

•  -Stc.  17  (Bl  During  each  of  the  fiscal 
vears  ei.ding  June  30,  1978,  and  June  30, 
1974.  the  Secretary  shall  malce  cash  grants  to 
ilie  health  department  or  comparable  agency 
of  each  Stare  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
funds  to  local  health  or  welfare  agencies  or 
private  nonprofit  agencies  of  such  Stale  serv- 
ing local  health  or  welfare  needs  to  enable 
such  agencies  'o  carrv  out  a  program  under 
whlc'i  siippiemeiual  foods  will  be  made  avail- 
able  to  pregnant  or  !Rctatlng  women  and  to 
Infants  determined  by  comppient  profea- 
slonals  to  be  nutritional  risks  because  of  in- 
adequate nutrition  and  Inadequate  income, 
i^uch  program  shall  be  operated  for  a  two- 
year  period  and  mav  be  carried  out  lu  any 
area  of  the  United  States  without  regard  to 
whether  a  fo.~d  stamp  program  or  a  direct 
food  distribution  program  Is  In  effect  In  such 
area. 

"'(bl  In  order  to  carry  out  the  procram 
provided  for  tnid«>r  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  during  the  nscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1973.  the  Secretary  shall  use  3*20.000,000  out 
of  funds  appropriated  by  section  32  of  the 
.^ct  of  August  24,  1935  (7  U.S.C.  612(r»  i  Tn 
order  to  carry  out  such  program  during  tbe 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30  1974.  there  is  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  the  sum  oi  *2U.- 
CKXl.OOO.  but  In  the  event  that  such  sum  has 
not  been  appropriated  for  svich  purpose  ijy 
August  1.  1973.  the  Secretary  shall  use  $20.- 
000  000.  or.  if  any  amount  has  been  appro- 
priated for  .such  program,  the  ditference.  if 
anv,  between  the  amount  directly  appropri- 
ated for  such  purpose  and  $20,000,000.  out 
of  funds  appropriated  by  section  32  of  the 
Act  of  August  24.  1935  (7  U.8.C.  612(c)  >. 
Any  funds  expended  from  such  section  32  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  subsection  lai  ol 
this  section  shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  any 
supplemental  appropriation  hereafter  en- 
acted for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  such  subsection,  and  such  re- 
imbursements shall  be  deposited  into  the 
fund  established  pursuant  to  such  section 
32.  to  be  avaUable  for  the  purpose  of  such 
-section. 

•■•(c)  Whenever  any  program  is  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  under  authority  of  this 
section  through  any  State  or  local  or  non- 
profit agency,  he  Is  authorized  to  pay  ad- 
ministrative costs  not  to  exceed  10  per  cen- 
tum of  the  Federal  funds  provided  under 
the  authority  of  this  section. 

•  '(d)  The  eligibility  of  persons  to  partici- 
pate in  the  program  provided  for  under  sub- 
section (R)  of  this  section  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  competent  professional  author- 
ity. Participants  shall  be  residents  of  areas 
.served  by  clinics  or  other  health  facilities 
determined  to  have  significant  ntmabers  of 
infants  and  pregnant  and  lactatli\g  wom- 
en at  nvitrltlonal  risk. 

•'•(e)  State  or  local  agencies  or  groups 
carrying  out  any  program  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  maintain  adequate  medical  rec- 
ords on  the  participants  assisted  to  enable 
•he  Secretary  to  determine  and  evaluate  the 
benefits  of  the  nutritional  assistance  pro- 
vided under  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  October 
1.  1973.  his  recommendations  regarding  ap- 
propriations to  be  authorized  for  the  con- 
tinuation and  expansion  of  the  program  pro- 
vided under  this  section.  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  his  recommendations  regarding  a 
formula  for  allocating  such  funds  among  all 
the   States   of   the   United   States. 

'••(f)  As  used  In  this  section — 

"■(1)  "Pregnant  and  lactatlng  women" 
when  used  In  connection  ■with  the  term  at 
"nutrition  risk"  Includes  mothers  from  low- 
Income  pKjpulatloiis  who  demonstrate  one  or 
more  of  the  following  characteristics :  known 
Inadequate  nutritional  patterns,  unaccepta- 
bly  high  Incidence  of  anemia,  high  prema- 
turity rates,  or  inadequate  patterns  of  growth 
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/underwelgbt.  obeelty.  or  stunting).  Sucn 
iJffl^(when  ui»d  in  oonnectlon  with  the 
Y^  -at  nutritional  rtok")  »l»o  Inoludas 
low-income  Indlvldu*!*  who  have  a  history  ot 
Wirh-rlsk  pregnancy  as  evidenced  by  abor- 
U«i    premature  birth,   or  severe  anemia. 

•  (3)  "Infants"  when  vised  In  connection 
with  the  term  "at  nutritional  risk"  means 
cbUdren  under  four  ye««  of  age  who  are 
m  low-Income  populations  which  have 
shown  a  deficient  pattern  of  growth,  by  min- 
imally acceptable  standards,  as  reflected  by 
an  excess  number  of  chUdren  In  the  lower 
percentiles  of  height  and  weight.  Such 
term  when  used  in  connection  with  "at 
nutritional  risk",  may  also  include  (at  the 
discretion  ot  tbe  Secretary)  children  under 
four  years  of  age  wh^  (A)  are  In  the  param- 
eter of  nutritional  anwnla,  or  (B)  are 
from  low-income  poptilallons  where  nutri- 
tional studies  have  shown  Inadequate  In- 
fant diets. 

"'(3)  "Supplemental  foods"  shall  mean 
those  foods  containing  nutrients  known  to 
be  lacking  In  the  diets  of  populations  at  nu- 
tritional risks  and.  In  particular,  those  foods 
ind  food  products  containing  high-quality 
piotei  1,  iron,  calcium,  vitamin  A  ant.  vita- 
mm  C.  Such  terms  may  also  Include  (at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secretary)  any  food  prod- 
uct commercially  formulated  preparation 
specifically  designed  for  infants. 

"'(4)  "OompKjnent  professional  authority" 
Includes  physicians,  nutritionists,  registered 
nurses,  dieticians,  or  State  or  local  medically 
trained  health  officials,  or  persons  designated 
by  physicians,  or  State  or  local  medically 
trained  health  offiolala  as  being  competent 
professionally  to  evaluate  nutritional  risk.'." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
action  which  we  are  about  to  undertake 
is  eagerly  awaited  by  school  officials  in 
every  State.  If  Congress  raiacts  this  leg- 
islation and  the  President  signs  it  before 
the  end  of  Augtist,  schools  will  opien  with 
the  school  lunch  program  ready  to  op)er- 
ate  smoothly.  If  we  fail  to  act.  or  the 
President  fails  to  support  school  lunch, 
then  we  will  repeat  the  confusion  and 
uncertainty  which  has  marked  sch(X)l 
food  service  programs  each  fall  in  the 
past  3  years  as  school  has  opened. 

I  support  this  legislation  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  Sen- 
ator Talmadge,  and  Senator  Allen, 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Agri- 
cultural Research  and  General  Legisla- 
tion, for  their  efforts  and  leadership 
along  with  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  in  getting  this  important  leg- 
islation to  the  Senate  before  the  start  of 
the  school  year.  I  also  want  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  Con- 
gressman Carl  D.  Perkins  and  the  other 
members  of  his  committee  for  acting  so 
promptly  in  completing  their  work  and 
In  gaining  House  passage  of  this  bill. 

Although  I  enthusiastically  support 
this  legislation,  I  beheve  the  Senate  can 
improve  it  even  further  with  several 
amendments  which  I  am  cosponsoring 
with  Senators  Case,  Aiken,  Brock.  Bayh, 
Williams,  Mondale.  Mathias.  Burdick. 
Javits.  Cranston,  Packwood,  Gravel, 
Hart,  Harris,  Eagleton,  Rollings,  Ken- 
nedy.   McGOVXRN,    RlBlCOFT,    STEVENSON. 

Nelson,  Hughes.  Pastore.  McGee. 
MusKiB.  McIWTYRE,  Taft,  Beall.  and 
Moss. 

The  legislation  before  us  provides  a 
gtrarantee  that  each  State  will  receive  at 
least  an  8-cent  reimbursement  from  Fed- 


eral f  ondB  tMs  year  on  eaeli  Itmeh  served 
under  the  nsttonal  aebool  lunch  pn>- 
gram.  This  Is  an  Increase  of  2  eents  over 
the  «-cent  mlnlmm  ivMeli  tbe  Congress 
legislated  last  aohoiA  yev.  This  legisla- 
tion does  not  repeat  the  guarantee  of  40 
cents  reimbursement  for  eaeh  lunch 
served  to  needy  children.  The  reason  Is. 
and  please  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong, 
Senator  Talmadge.  that  the  40-cent  guar- 
antee which  we  legislated  for  free  and 
reduced  price  lunch  reimbinrsement  Is 
permanent  legislation  and  does  not  need 
to  be  repeated. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  the 
States  and  local  school  districts  to  set 
Income  eligibility  standards  for  free 
lunches  which  shall  be  served  to  needy 
children  who  are  from  famlUee  with  in- 
come 25-percent  higher  than  the  na- 
tional mlnimtmi  Income  eligibility  guide- 
line which,  for  a  family  of  four  persons, 
is  $4,110  tn  fiscal  1973.  The  eligibility 
standard  for  a  reduced  price  lunch  may 
be  set  to  reach  income  50  percent  above 
the  Federal  minimum. 

The  legislation  also  authorizes  "open- 
end"  appropriations  for  the  breakfast 
and  the  nonschool  food  service  programs 
for  chUdren,  such  as  summer  feeding  and 
day  care.  A  USDA  policy  which  had  ijeen 
used  to  deny  the  breakfast  program  to 
some  schools  has  been  reversed  by  the 
legislation,  and  now  smy  school  request- 
ing the  program  may  provide  breakfast 
service  to  children. 

I  should  also  like,  at  this  point,  to 
remind  the  members  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  of  my  floor  discussion 
during  consideration  of  the  Agriculture 
Appropriations  bill  last  month  concern- 
ing adequate  fimding  of  these  child  nu- 
trition programs  for  this  fiscal  year  in 
accordance  vrith  the  authorization  action 
■we  are  taking  here  today.  You  wlD  recall 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee)  asked  the  Senate 
not  to  Increase  funding  for  these  pro- 
grams over  what  his  subcommittee  had 
provided  in  that  bill  until  the  authori- 
zation bin  we  are  now  considering  was 
enacted.  You  will  further  recall  his  prom- 
ise that  the  Appropriation  Committee 
would  act  promptly  to  provide  whatever 
fimds  were  needed  within  those  authori- 
zation levels  following  passage  of  this 
bill. 

We  know  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  other  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  will  keep  that  promise,  as 
they  have  on  so  many  other  previous  oc- 
casions. I  bring  this  matter  up  mainly 
because  in  the  bill  we  are  considering 
today,  open-ended  atrthorizations  are 
provided  for  the  school  breakfast  and 
most  of  the  nonschool,  section  13  child 
feeding  programs.  You  will  recall  in  ray 
amendment  to  the  Agrlcultin-e  Appro- 
priations bill,  that  I  asked  for  an  addi- 
tional $100  million  to  fund  the  2-cent  in- 
crease in  general  assistsujce  money  we 
will  be  pro-vlding  to  States  under  H.R. 
14890,  as  weU  as  an  additional  $50  minion 
to  adequately  fund  the  nonschool  child 
feeding  programs  such  as  Hefwlstart, 
non-Heattetart  preschool,  and  summer 
recreation  programs.  At  least  $125  mil- 
lion ■will  be  required  in  fiscal  1973  to  ade- 
quately fund  these  nonschool  child  feed- 


ing programs  and  I  wooM  hope  that  the 
administration  woold  request,  reeetre. 
and  expand  at  least  that  aneont  during 
this  fiscal  year. 

With  respect  to  the  breakfast  program, 
the  WB  now  before  us  makes  dear  that 
all  sciraols  desiring  to  condoet  such  pro- 
grams will  be  ftmded.  OItsb  the  author- 
ity Congress  provided  in  Puhlle  Law  32- 
92,  I  brieve  the  Secretary  has  sulBcient 
atithority  to  transfer  from  section  32 
whatever  funds  he  needs  over  and  above 
the  $18.5  million  already  appropriated 
for  that  p»rtlcular  iM-ogram  this  fiscal 
year. 

The  provisions  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee bill  we  are  consldertng  today  are 
very  smillar  to  those  contained  in  the 
legislation  as  originally  passed  by  the 
Hoose  last  month.  The  committee  added 
several  provisions  which,  unfortunately . 
were  never  discussed  on  the  basis  of  tes- 
timony since  witnesses  in  hearings  were 
informed  that  the  committee  would  take 
up  these  issues  at  a  later  date. 

One  of  the  new  committee  amend- 
ments would  abolish  the  method  usea 
since  1946  to  apportion  school  lunch 
funds  for  general  assistance.  Until  now, 
each  State  is  allocated  funds  on  the 
basis  of  a  formula  which  gives  special 
consideration  to  States  which  are  poor 
and  which  serve  more  lunches.  The 
"assistance-need"  rate  rewards  those 
States  which  are  doing  a  good  job  and 
which  need  more  help.  Overall,  about  14 
States  would  receive  proportionately 
more  assistance  than  others.  Most  are 
in  the  South  and  others  in  the  Mid- 
west. 

The  legislation  proposes  to  replace 
this  formula  with  a  flat  national  average 
assistance  payment.  All  States  would  be 
treated  the  seune  under  general  assist- 
ance. The  special  assistance  provided 
for  needy  children  has.  theoretically 
eliminated  the  need  for  a  weighted  for- 
mula elsewhere. 

The  USDA  has  been  pushing  aggres- 
sively for  this  new  reimbursement  pro- 
cedures, arguing  that  it  would  enable  the 
Department  to  more  efficiently  adminis- 
ter the  program.  Maybe  it  will,  but 
frankly  I  am  not  certain  of  that,  and  I 
do  not  beMeve  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  or  the  Senate  can  be 
either.  I  had  hoped  that  this  new  for- 
mula, along  with  the  other  provisions  of 
the  President's  Child  Nutrition  bill, 
would  receive  thorough  study  and  scru- 
tiny later  this  year  or  early  next  year, 
when,  hopefully,  the  Congress  will 
undertake  a  comprehensive  review  of  all 
our  child  nutrition  and  child  feeding 
programs  with  the  objective  of  over- 
hauling and  streamlining  the  legislation 
under  which  they  now  operate. 

■niese  programs  have  grown  tremen- 
dously since  1946  and  today  we  find  that 
we  have  a  patchwork  of  programs  iii- 
ste€»d  of  one  comprehensive  natlc«ial 
child  nutrition  program.  I  have  a  pro- 
posal pending  to  accomplish  this  objec- 
tive; namely,  my  Universal  Child  Nutri- 
tion and  Nutrition  Education  Act.  Sen- 
ators Percy,  McOovniN,  Hart,  Case  and 
others  have  similar  proposals  pending 
that  also  tend  to  move  in  the  dl)pection 
ot  oomiHetely  overhauling  tfafsse  pro- 
grams. I  hope  we  iMtve  an  oiwortunity 
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within  this  next  year  to  get  at  this 
work  before  we  are  again  faced  with  per- 
forming another  patchjob  just  before  a 
school  year  begins. 

I  wish  to  malce  clear  that  I  eun  re- 
serving judgment  on  this  new  so-called 
performance  funding  formula.  The  per- 
formance funding  provisions  contained 
in  this  bill  as  they  relate  to  section  4 
and  breakfast  program  funding  in  fiscal 
1974  were  added  in  our  full  committee 
mark-up  without  benefit  of  previous 
committee  study  or  hearings. 

I  hope  that  our  committee  will  care- 
fully study  these  provisions  as  well  as 
any  further  extension  of  this  new  con- 
cept to  section  U  programs  before  the 
beginning  of  fiscal  year  1974.  Al- 
though this  new  concept  appears  to  be 
an  improvement  over  existing  formula 
funding  concepts,  many  of  us  have  not 
had  an  opportumty  to  give  this  matter 
the  careful  study  it  deserves.  If  we  have 
learned  anything  this  past  year  in  our 
experiences  with  the  administration,  we 
know  that  we  must  examine  suiy  pro- 
posals made  by  it  in  this  particular  pro- 
gram 8tf«a  most  carefully 

The  budgetary  politics  that  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  play  with  these 
programs  is  what  I  characterize  as  sub- 
stituting "cold  promises  for  hot  lunches." 
I  wish  ttiey  would  stop  playing  this  kind 
of  politics  with  these  programs  so  we 
can  continue  our  progress  to  put  an  end 
to  hunger  and  malnutrition  in  this  coun- 
try. 

A  second  amendment  proposed  by  the 
committee   would   reserve   half   of   any 
funds  appropriated  by  the  Congress  for 
assisting  schools  to  obtain  equipment  and 
facilities  for  use  by  schools  which  do  not 
now  provide  lunch  service.  This  is  a  com- 
mendable   and     constructive     proposal. 
Some  18.000  schools  are  in  this  position, 
of  which  at  least  4.400  could  Ukely  be 
classified  as  especially  needy,  financially. 
The  amendment  would  insure  that  any 
school  not  now  providing  lunch  service 
would  receive  first  preference.  Most  of 
these  are  either  parochial  schools  or  pub- 
lic schools  serving  low-income  areas,  and 
they  qualify  by  any  reasonable  interpre- 
tation as  especially  needy  schools.  Un- 
fortunately, since  the  law  requires  these 
schools  to  match  25  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral equipment  fimds,  the  economic  con- 
dition of  the  school  or  district  precludes 
Its  use  of  the  equipment  money.  Senator 
Cas*  and  the  other  cosponsors  of  the 
amendment  package  we  are  submitting 
are  proposing  that  the  matching  require- 
ment be  dropped  for  these  more  needy 
schools  altogether. 

Although  the  committee  bill,  in  addi- 
tion to  reserving  half  of  the  funds  au- 
thoriaed  for  this  particular  program,  also 
woiUd  permit  States  to  pool  individual 
school  requests  for  these  funds  in  apply- 
ing to  USDA  for  such  assistance,  the  es- 
pecially needy  schools  within  this  group 
still  would  likely  find  it  difficult  to  gain 
access  to  these  funds  through  such  a 
mechanism. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment is  to  assist  schools  to  serve  meals 
to  children,  then  we  should  eliminate 
the  ftscal  barrier  rather  than  reduce  it 
to  an  obstruction.  Our  amendment  would 
eliminate  the  obstruction  as  it  relates 


to  especially  needy  schools  as  determined 
by  the  State  agency  administering  the 
program. 

I  want  to  indicate  specifically  that  the 
State  educational  agency  that  adminis- 
ters this  program,  would  have  to  make 
that  determination  within  the  State,  so 
that  there  would  be  considerable  pressure 
on  that  agency  to  be  very  careful  in 
identifying  schools  that  could  not  pro- 
vide 25  percent  matching. 

Adoption  of  our  amendment  would 
mean  that  States,  m  pooling  and  sub- 
mitting their  requests  for  such  assist- 
ance, would  not  have  to  provide  25  per- 
cent In  matching  fmids  for  that  portion 
of  their  statewide  request  which  would 
be  applied  to  especially  needy  schools  as 
determined  by  the  State  agency  Further- 
more, adoption  of  this  amendment  would 
not  result  in  any  additional  authorized 
appropriations  for  this  program  under 
the  bill.  It  would  merely  mean  that  a 
small  portion  of  the  funds  now  author- 
ized would  not  require  matcluiig,  which 
likely  would  Involve  only  $2  or  $3  million 
out  of  the  total  sura  of  money  authorized 
under  the  bill. 

A  second  amendment  in  our  packet 
would  include  within  the  eligibility  pro- 
visions a  grandfather  clause  which  au- 
thorizes schools  that  operated  last  year 
under  standards  higher  than  those  in  the 
legislation  may  continue  operating  under 
them. 

As  few  as  25.000  children  would  be 
sheltered  under  tiiis  provision,  which 
simply  says  that  a  school  which  operated 
under  the  law  to  help  children  obtain 
a  more  adequate  diet  .sliould  not  be  pen- 
alized now  because  of  the  new  maximum 
income  eUgibUity  levels  we  are  establish- 
ing with  this  bill.  The  estimated  cost  of 
protecting  these  children  from  being 
dropped  from  the  free  or  reduced-price 
lunch  program  is  about  $200,000  a  year. 
I  should  also  like  to  point  out  that  given 
any  modest  rise  in  Inflation  in  the  future, 
these  childi-en  will  soon  be  brought  in 
under  the  maximum  levels  now  provided 
In  this  bill. 

The  third  amendment  in  our  package 
would  authorize  a  2-year  pilot  program 
for  supplementing  the  diets  of  infants 
and  pregnant  and  lactating  women. 

The  campaign  to  abolish  hunger  in 
America  is  now  almost  6  years  old.  We 
have  Improved  the  school  limch  program, 
and  we  have  started  a  school  breakfast 
program.  The  food  stamp  program  has 
grown  10  times  over,  and  earlier  this 
year  we  authoi-ized  a  food  service  pro- 
gram for  the  elderly.  We  have  acted  to 
Improve  the  nutritional  welfare  of  every 
group  with  the  voice  and  ability  to  speak 
for  Its  Interests,  and  we  have  continued 
to  Ignore  the  one  group  which  cannot 
speak — and  which  is  the  most  vulnerable 
to  malnutrition. 

An  Infant  from  6  months  prior  to  birth 
and  6  months  after  birth  can  be  per- 
manently retarded  both  physically  and 
mentally.  We  have  done  little  to  assist 
this  group  which  Is  at  greatest  risk,  ex- 
cept that  the  research  completed  over 
the  past  6  years  demonstrates  the  terrible 
price  in  physical  health  and  mental  com- 
petence which  some  Americans  are  being 
forced  to  pay  because  of  mal-  or  sub- 
nutrition. 


Please  read  the  news  article  taken 
from  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
which  is  attached  to  the  letter  on  your 
desks  from  Senator  Case  and  myself.  It 
tells  the  story  of  Lucy,  a  yoimg  infant  in 
her  earliest  months  of  life  who  lost  her 
race  against  malnutrition.  It  tells  of  her 
battle  to  avoid  the  crippling  effects  that 
malnutrition  brought  to  her,  some  of 
which  she  will  carry  with  her  for  the 
rest  of  her  life. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  before  and  alter 
photographs  of  Lucy  and  another  child 
which  I  have  brought  into  this  Chamber 
for  you  to  see.  If  you  feel  they  are  too 
harsh  and  visible  a  symbol  of  the  reality 
of  malnutrition,  think  of  what  could  have 
been,  of  what  should  have  been  done  to 
help  these  children. 

I,  and  the  Senators  cosponsoring  the 
package  of  amendments,  are  proposing 
that  we  begin  to  attack  this  problem  by 
funding  a  number  of  projects,  some  al- 
ready supported  in  a  limited  way  from 
private  f  imds,  to  gain  national  experience 
in  reducing  nutritional  risk  among  In- 
fsuits  in  low-income  families  in  poor 
neighborhoods. 

The  data  which  we  have  accumulated 
in  recent  years  as  to  the  physical  and 
mental  consequences  of  malnutrition 
among  infants  has  come  through  pro- 
grams operated  in  hospitals,  neighbor- 
hood clinics,  and  similar  well-liaby  pro- 
grams. The  infant  and  mother  receive 
health  care  as  well  as  nutritional  supple- 
ments. Mothers  also  can  pai-ticlpate  In 
nutrition  education  programs.  The  pro.i- 
ects  which  would  be  established  under 
the  amendment  which  I  and  my  cospon- 
sors are  proposing  would  also  operate  in 
the  same  way  and  imder  similar  condi- 
tions. This  program  would  be  available 
to  both  raral  and  urban  areas. 

The  program  is  geared  to  serve  indi- 
viduals, both  infants  and  mothers,  in 
clinics  in  low-income  areas,  rural  as  well 
as  urban,  which  provide  medical  services 
to  low-income  families. 

An  estimated  400.000  Infants  and  chil- 
dren up  to  age  4  who  otherwise  could  suf- 
fer from  physical  and  mental  retardation 
from  malnutrition  such  as  we  have  seen 
with  Lucy  could  be  helped  each  year  un- 
der this  program.  Officials  at  St.  Jude's 
Hospital  In  Memphis  report  that  the  cost 
of  providing  this  type  of  care  to  mothers 
and  infants  is  running  about  $40  per 
child  for  6  months,  and  that  includes  the 
cost  of  the  vitamin  enriched  formula,  its 
distribution  and  administrative  costs. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  would 
authorize  $20  million  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  yeai-s  1973  and  1974,  with  the  first 
year  funding  being  drawn  out  of  section 
32  fimds  which  are  to  be  reimbursed 
through  supplemental  appropriations. 

I  beUeve  it  is  time  now  to  take  the 
action  which  can  end  the  tragic  cost  of 
mal-  and  sub-nutrition  among  the 
yoimg.  Medical  research  has  established 
clearly  that  nutritional  deficiencies  can 
reduce  the  physical  and  mental  potential 
of  an  Individual,  especially  when  it  oc- 
curs during  the  later  months  of  preg- 
nancy and  the  first  6  to  12  months 
following  birth. 

When  the  evidence  is  clear,  and  when 
siieciflc  foods — such  as  infant  formula— 
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are  available  to  be  prescribed,  and  the 
only  thing  lacking  Is  the  abiUty  to  de- 
liver the  food,  then  Congress  should  step 
in  and  correct  the  situation.  And  I  do 
not  think  it  Is  asking  too  much  for  it  to 
do  so  in  this  case. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  sup- 
port the  amendments  we  propose  to  the 
committee  bill  on  child  nutrition,  and  to 
endorse  the  amended  bill  overwhelm- 
ingly. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  an  anal- 
ysis of  the  proposed  amendment  for 
special  supplemental  food  program  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rixord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

S^T»Pl-EMENTAI.      POOO     TOR     INFANTS     .\ND 
MOTHKRS 

The  proposed  amendment  would  differ 
from  the  current  program  being  operated  by 
the  Pood  and  Nutrition  Service  In  tliese 
malor  aspects; 

1.  It  would  be  In  addition  to  the  USDA 
supplemental  program,  now  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain number  of  surplus  food  commodltleB. 

2.  It  would  provide  Infant  formula.  In  the 
main,  and  would  be  selective  because  of  this 
emphasis. 

3.  It  would  operate  In  conjunction  with 
clinics  and  other  health  service  facilities 
available  to  the  community. 

4.  Eligibility  would  be  determined  by  com- 
petent professional  authority.  Individual  eli- 
gibility based  on  income  would  not  be  vised. 
Residents  of  low- Income  areas  where  preg- 
nant and  lactating  women  and  children  up 
to  age  4  are  shown  to  be  at  nutritional  risk 
would  be  eligible  for  the  program. 

6.  Grants  to  states  or  local  communities 
would  be  made  through  state  health  agen- 
cies. 

The  following  statement  explains  in  greaier 
detail  the  operating  concepts  which  would 
guide  the  USDA  to  carrying  out  the  program 
through  regulations,  Instructions  and  guide- 
lines. 

1.   PtTRPOSE 

The  purpose  is  to  improve  the  nutritioiml 
sUtus  and  upgrade  the  health  of  the  target 
population,  namely  infants  and  young  chU- 
dren  (up  to  the  age  of  4  years)  and  pregnant 
and  lactating  women.  It  is  not  to  establish  a 
program  simply  to  encourage  more  food  con- 
sumption. 

The  Program  is  to  tie  in  addition  to  any 
current  USDA  efforts  In  behalf  of  this  target 
population;  that  ia  in  addition  to  commodity 
distribution  and  Food  Stamp  Programs  and 
shall  operate  In  conjunction  with  either. 

This  program  shall  be  used  for  cash  grants 
to  states  and  communities,  and  not  converted 
Into  commodities  by  USDA.  Any  commodities 
would  be  provided  in  addition  to  funds  au- 
thorized. Curretrt  USDA  supplemental  food 
programs  may  be  expanded,  however,  under 
this  Section  to  provide  to  the  target  popula- 
tion supplementary  foods  as  hereinafter 
defined. 

n.  DKriwii'iowB 

Nutritional  Blsfc.— Pregnant  and  lactating 
women  at  nutritional  rtsk  woiUd  Include 
mothers  from  low  Income  populations  which 
demonstrate  one  or  several  of  the  following 
characteristics;  known  inadequate  nutri- 
tional patterns,  unacceptably  high  incidence 
of  anemia,  high  prematurity  rates,  or  inade- 
quate patterns  of  growth  (underweight,  obe- 
sity, or  sttintlng).  Low  Income  indlTlduais 
with  evidence  of  previous  high  risk  preg- 
nancy as  evidenced  by  abortion,  premature 
Mrth,  or  Bervere  anemia  would  also  be 
Included. 

Infanta  or  young  children  (under  4  years) 
at  nutritional  risk  would  include  thoee  in  low 
Income  population  which  have  shown  a  defi- 


cient pattern  of  grovrth,  by  minimally  accept- 
able standards,  as  reflected  by  an  excess 
number  of  obUdrMi  In  the  loww  p^rcentUes 
of  height  and  wvtglit.  la  addttloo.  th«  pa- 
rameter of  nutritional  anemi*  may  b*  tised  to 
designate  Infants  at  risk,  such  as  to  Include 
thoee  with  hematocrits  of  33.8  percent  or 
below.  Low  income  infants  from  population* 
where  nutritional  studies  have  shown  inade- 
quate Infant  diets  should  also  be  included. 
Supplemental  FooAa — For  purpoeee  dl  this 
legislation  this  shall  mean  those  foods  oon- 
tainlug  nutrients  known  to  be  lacking  in  the 
diets  of  populations  at  nutriUonal  risks:  in 
particular  high  quality  protein,  iron,  cal- 
cium. Vitamin  A  and  Vitamin  C. 

111.   SVCGESTED   PROCkOCakS 

A.  For  aji  initial  period  of  two  years,  until 
more  funds  are  avaiUble,  programs  funded 
under  this  Section  should  be  treated  as  pUot 
programs.  Therefore  there  shall  be  no  effort 
to  allocate  funds  to  states  on  a  formula  baala. 

1.  At  least  two  statewide  programs,  in  addi- 
tion to  smaller  local  programs,  should  be 
eetablUhed  in  states  with  both  urban  and 
rural  populations;  such  statee  not  being  so 
large  as  to  consume  aU  the  funds  appro- 
priated, nor  so  smaU  as  to  preclude  ttoe 
transferabUity  of  conclusions  from  such  proj- 
ects to  other  states  and  localities. 

2.  These  programs  should  include  an  evalu- 
ative component,  for  which  administrative 
costs  shall  be  paid,  so  that  the  Impact  of 
the  program  on  the  health  erf  the  target 
population  may  be  recorded  and  the  coet 
efficiency  of  various  distribution  methods 
may  be  analyzed. 

3.  Methods  of  distribution  to  be  evaluated 
should  Include  but  not  be  restricted  to  tne 
following:  direct  distribution  of  supplenien- 
tal  foods  through  health  or  welfare  agencies. 
who  would  purchase  produot(8)  on  bid;  and 
coupon  distribution  programs  (coupons  be- 
ing sp>eclflc  for  Eupplemental  foods  as  herein 
defined)  permitting  purchase  of  said  supple- 
mental foods  at  normal  retail  outlets. 

4.  TTiere  may  be  Nutrition  Education  com- 
ponent, and  the  coots,  paid  by  the  Depart- 
ment, shall  be  in  addition  to  the  10"!^ 
administrative  costs  provision. 

5.  Priority  for  state  programs  should  be 
given  to  areas  which  liave  demonstrated  a 
competence  in  operating  such  programs  and 
a  willingness  and  abUity  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram statewide. 

6.  Priority  should  also  be  given  to  programs 
Involving  easily  monitored  supplemental 
foods  sp)eclflc  for  the  target  jjopulatlons  and 
supplying  nutrients  known  to  be  deficient  in 
diets  of  persons  at  nutritional  risk. 

B.  The  Intent  of  this  Amendment  is  to  au- 
thorize this  new  nutrition  program  for  preg- 
nant and  lactating  women;  infants  and 
young  children  on  a  permanent  basis.  Funds 
appropriated  under  this  Section  shall  be  used 
in  fikacal  1073  and  the  Department  shall  make 
a  request  for  additional  funds  tout  fiscal  1974 
in  order  to  continue,  on  an  annuallaed  basis, 
initially  funded  programs.  Thereafter,  the 
USDA  shall  recommend  a  fimding  level  to 
the  Congress  and  suggest  a  reasonable  method 
of  apportioning  funds  equitably  among  the 
states. 

C.  Grants  to  a  state  or  local  health  or  wel- 
fare agency,  or  private  non-profit  t^ency 
serving  health  or  welfare  needs  shall  Imply 
a  commitment  to  continue  funding  for  at 
least  a  three  year  period;  however,  grants 
from  present  appropriations  shaU  be  for  ex- 
penditures within  this  fiscal  year  only. 

D.  Up  to  10%  of  the  grant  to  each  state 
or  local  agency  may  be  for  administrative 
costs.  The  fact  that  this  was  Inserted,  under- 
scores the  point  that  admlntotratlve  costs 
are  to  be  paid,  with  discretion,  but  this  pro- 
vision la  not  to  be  t»ed  to  deny  programs 
to  communities.  It  la  the  Intent  of  this  legis- 
lation that  programs  established  imder  tills 
Section  be  whoUy  funded  by  USDA.  No  state 
or  local  funds  are  required. 


rv.  ELiGian-iTT 


In  view  of  the  pilot  nature  of  these  pro- 
grams, eltglbmty  sbaU  be  determined  as  sim- 
ply as  poasibto  with  a  mttHmum  of  admlnts- 
tratlve  cost,  hence  ellgibUlty  Is  primarily  to 
be  on  a  "nutrltUwal  need"  basis  as  deter- 
mined by  competent  professional  autborlty. 

EUglblllty  is  to  be  a  professional  deternu- 
natlon  not  an  administrative  function.  Tlie 
Intention  is  for  group  service  to  populations 
of  infants,  and  women  at  nutritional  rlsic. 
When  programs  are  evaluated  for  adminis- 
trative purposes,  auditors  should  evaluate 
eUgtbmty  only  to  the  extent  It  has  been 
determlnsd  on  a  group  basis. 

A.  That  participants  are  resldenu  of  low 
income  areas  likely  to  be  a  nutritional  risk: 
Blxamplee :  Areas  defined  as  low  Income  xmder 
ESEA  legislation  or  Model  Cities  Areas. 

B.  TtvKt  partldpttfits  are  served  by  other 
health  and  welfare  programs  likely  to  meet 
the  needs  of  populations  at  nutritional  risk : 
free  school  lunch  program.  Food  Stamp 
program,  prenatal  and  weU  baby/ child 
clinics.  Public  Assistance  Beclplent*. 

C.  Participants  are  persons  who  are  mem- 
bers of  populations  likely  to  be  potentially 
eligible  if  not  recipients  of  this  kind  of  serv- 
ice :  Migrants.  Drug  Abusers  or  their  children. 

D.  Nothing  m  the  above  sbaU  be  inter- 
preted as  to  exclude  individuals  wttbln  the 
target  population  determined  by  competent 
professional  authority  to  be  at  nutritional 
risk  and  unable  to  purchase  necessary  foods. 

Tills  amendment  authorizes  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  reach  the  one  group  which 
most  needs  nutritional  aid  and  is  least  likely 
to  be  served  by  present  child  nutrition  legis- 
lation: Infants  and  young  chUdren  at  nu- 
tritional risks  who  can  be  Impaired  physicaUy 
and  mentally  by  malnutrition  before  birth  or 
in  their  early  crucial  formative  ytsn.  It  is  a 
logical  and  essential  addition  and  foundation 
to  present  Child  Nutrition  Programs  which 
reach  children  in  day  care  centers  and 
schools. 

Regulations,  instructions,  guldee  and  other 
administrative  devices  should  facilitate  the 
development  of  programs  to  pirovtde  supple- 
mental foods  to  the  target  population  and 
not  inhibit  or  retard  the  development  of  such 
programs. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  will  establish  two  Im- 
portant safeguards  for  children  partic- 
ipating in  the  naticmal  school  lunch 
program.  The  first  amendment  applies  to 
the  limit  being  set  by  this  biU  and  the 
power  the  Statee  and  the  local  school 
authorities  presently  have  to  establish 
free  and  reduced  price  eligibility  stand- 
artis  as  far  above  the  Secretary's  in- 
come ellglbUlty  guidelines  as  they  see  fit. 
The  bill  provides  a  celling  on  these  State 
and  local  standards  which  will  operate 
to  prevent  any  school  from  subsequently 
increasing  its  standards  to  any  point 
above  that  allowed  by  the  formula.  What 
this  amendment  does  is  make  dear  that 
no  school  will  have  to  roll  back  its  exist- 
ing standards  to  conform  to  the  celling 
as  long  as  such  standards  mvn  in  effect 
prior  to  July  1.  1972.  And,  of  ooorse,  all 
such  schools  which  come  under  this 
amendment's  p»t>tectlon  will  continue  to 
receive  Federal  relmbtirseinents  for  all 
the  free  and  reduced  price  Imebes  they 
serve  even  if  those  meals  are  served  to 
chUdren  from  families  having  Income 
above  that  allowed  by  the  new  2S-50  per- 
cent formula — provided  only  thai  such 
meals  are  served  pursuant  to  eUglWIUy 
guidelines  that  the  school  had  In  force 
prior  to  July  l,l»72. 

The  amendm«ifs  other  protection  for 
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the  lunch  program  is  the  power  created 
in  the  State  agffnc'ft«  to  provide  100  ;}er- 
cent  FMeral  raiinbursemAat  to  especially 
ne«d7  eebooto  in  their  State  for  equip- 
ment nTfti—fw  Tta»  amendment  will, 
thtu.  aBBW  the  State  agency  to  ieclde 
which  of  ttB  achoolB  are  unable  to  meet 
the  exlstlss  role  that  they  match  every 
three  Fsdarml  equipment  assistance  dol- 
lars with  one  of  their  own.  Having  made 
such  a  flndiiic.  the  State  agency  will  then 
forward  100-peroent  Federal  reimburse- 
ment to  such  schools  for  all  of  their 
equipment  needs.  The  State  agencies  will 
exercise  this  power  free  of  Federal 
regulation  Just  as  they  do  under  present 
law  when  ctf^M<»g  which  schools  are  so 
needy  as  to  requii«  60  oents  Federal  reim- 
buzaeaente  for  their  free  lunches  insTfad 
of  4«  cents  Federal  reimbursements.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
omcrwimimt  whlch  conslsts  of  tluee 
parts,  be  considered  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ALLEM.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  cl^it  ta  object,  as  I  luiderstand  it, 
the  amendment  the  Senator  h&B  offered 
is  tliree  separate  amendments  Incor- 
porated ta  one  draft,  which  he  calls  a 
bloc  amendment  Actually  they  are  on 
widely  ranging  points,  one  having  to  do 
with  the  grandfather  clause  freesing  in 
certain  eiiglijility,  another  having  to  do 
with  a  25-peTeent  ccmtrtbution  by  local 
govemmentB,  and  the  other  being  an 
entirely  new  program  the  Senator 
wishes  to  set  up.  There  might  be  some 
Senators  who  might  see  merit  in  one 
proposal  but  who  would  not  see  merit 
in  *jru\a%pr  proposal,  while  it  is  going  to 
the  poaitton  of  many  Senators  that  there 
la  no  merit  in  any  one  proposal.  For  «iat 
reason  I  ask  for  a  division. 

The  PRESIDTNQ  OFFICER,  "niere  is 
objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  mat- 
ter at  clarl^ing  the  situation.  I  tiilnk  I 
should  inforra  the  distinculshed  Sena- 
tor froaa.  Minnesota  and  the  distin- 
guisted  fl>aaa«er  of  the  bill  that  I  expect 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  aaaend- 
meutof  ttae  Senator  from  Mtzineaota  and 
that  mr  amendment  deals  with  each 
pmrtol  the  Secator's  amendment. 

I  (kt  not  care  to  take  time  to  argue  it 
right  nov.  but  I  thought  it  might  clarify 
ihe  adtuatMa  for  the  Senator  to  know 
what  to  anticifMte. 

Mr.  PreeUent,  a  parliamentary 
iuquiry. 

Tlie  PRfiSZDIMa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Xram  Nebrafika  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Under  the  unanimous 
coQ^aat  a^ireement  under  which  we  are 
operatinc  how  much  time  will  there  be 
on  sn  anf^[M'"'M>"^i  aad  bow  much  cm  an 
a,rw»r^in(vnat  toan  Mnffodment? 

Xha  PBfiSIDING  OFFICBR.  There 
axe  40  mlriitfit  on  each  amendment,  and 
30  mlratrs  <ui  any  motion.  ai>peBi.  or 
QrrignHiiM»ntt  toan  amftndmf.nt. 

Mr.  CUBTIS.  A  further  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator win  state  It. 


Mr.  CURTIS.  Suppose  a  multiple 
amendment  is  offered  with  tlu^ee  parts, 
and  a  divisian  is  requested  What  is  the 
time  limitation  there,  on  each  part  of 

the  amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr 
Hughes)  .  "Hie  Parliamentarian  inlorms 
the  Chair  that  if  the  amendment  Is  sub- 
mitted in  multiple  form  and  debate  is 
participated  in.  and  tlien  a  division  is 
requested,  xt  would  still  i-eceive  onli-  the 
time  of  one  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  If  it  is  offered  as  three, 
they  will  each  be  recognized  a.s  an 
amendment  under  the  agreement.' 

■nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Pai- 
llamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that  f«ch 
amendment  would  have  to  be  offered  in- 
dividually to  be  entitled  to  separate 
consideration. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi-.  President.  iX 
that  is  the  case,  tlien  it  would  be  railier 
foolish  to  offer  an  amendment  en  bloc, 
if  It  is  not  to  be  considered  en  bloc. 
Therefore.  I  will  take  the  amendments 
up  separately,  in  separate  parts,  and 
therefore  be  eligible  for  20  minutes  on 
each  amendment.  Would  that  not  be  the 
effect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There  is 
a  total  of  40  minutes  on  each  full  amend- 
ment, so  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
would  be  entitled  to  20  minutes  mider 
his  control  on  each  amendment.  The 
clerk  will  sUte  the  nrst  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
first  amendment  will  stait  on  page  2.  line 
1,  running  through  line  7. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follo'«-s; 
On  p»g«  10.  line  25.  strike  oiu  the  perlcxl 
after  -Secretarj"  aud  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
a  comma  and  the  XoUowlug.  except  that  any 
local  school  authorities  liuiiiig  income  gutde- 
Ui>e«  for  free  (jr  reduced  price  lunches  which 
exceed  \ikOsa  allowed  by  this  subsectiou  may 
continue  to  use  such  guidelines  for  determin- 
ing eligibility  if  such  g\ildellnes  were  esUb- 
llfitoed  prior  to  JiUy  1.  1972.  •. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi-.  President,  this 
amendment  can  be,  for  purposes  of  our 
discussion,  called  Uie  "grandfatlier 
clause."  What  it  says,  ia  substance,  is 
simply  that  the  new  rules  or  gmdelines 
that  are  incorpwrattxl  in  the  bili  before 
us.  H.R.  14896.  shall  in  no  way  affect 
those  States  which  have  standards  or 
guidelines  above  these  in  the  present 
proposed  legislation. 

This  affects  a  very  .small  number  of 
students  or  young  .  eopie.  and  a  very  few 
States.  As  I  recollect,  as  few  as  25.000 
children  would  be  sheltered  under  this 
provision,  which  simply  cays  that  a 
school  is  obligated  under  the  law  to  help 
childi-en  obtain  a  inoi-e  adequate  diet. 
and  should  not  be  penaUajd  no*-  because 
new  maicimum  income  eiigiliility  levels 
are  established  by  ttus  bilL 

The  estimated  cost  of  protecting  these 
children  from  being  dropped  from  tiie 
free  or  reduced  rate  lunch  program  is 
about  $200,000  a  year. 

I  should  like  to  poiut  out  tiiat,  given 
ev«n  a  modest  inDMionary  rise  in  Uie  fu- 
txire,  these  children  would  sooti  be 
brought  in  under  tiie  maxmium  leveis 
now  provided  in  this  bin.  So  what  we 
have  here  is  a  prtrvision  which  is  quite 


common  in  legislation  that  we  take  care 
of  in  this  body,  namdly,  that  where  ther* 
has  been  an  operative  program  under 
other  standards,  the  new  standards 
wTilch  are  brought  In  do  not  supersede 
those  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  recip- 
ients. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  this  amend-- 
ment,  which  really  aflfects  only  the 
States  of  Virginia.  New  York  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  and  I  believe  maybe 
one  or  two  others,  ought  to  be  adopted. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico 'Mr.  MoNTOYA*  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  to  Xhf  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  shall  not  impinge  upon  his 
brief  time,  but  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
what  he  has  stateid,  that  for  Stales  like 
New  Jersey,  and  in  addition,  Maryland, 
and  I  believe.  Cahf  omia,  is  another,  this 
would  have  a  catastrophic  effect,  and 
that  the  importance  of  the  grandfather 
clause  to  us  is  beyond  expression,  really. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ex- 
ijlanation  of  this  amendment  in  respect 
to  its  application  paiticulaiiy  to  m.v 
State,  and  to  a  numbei'  of  towns  within 
it.  including  Camden.  Patennn.  Hobo- 
ken.  Elizabeth,  New  Bruns:wick,  Passaic, 
and  the  Oranges,  as  well  as  Newark,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordei'ed  to  be  piinted  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TRK    QKANDTATHSK    CUIITSK 

The  grandfather  clause  win  Inaxire  that  a!! 
children  no-w  parttclpatlng  In  the  school 
lunch  program  will  bie  able  to  contln^ie  to 
do  so.  It  will  accomplish  this  goal  by  allow- 
ing the  .states  to  retain  their  existing  eligibil- 
ity standards  for  free  and  redticed  price 
lunches  if  these  Rtandards  are  hlgber  than 
t  he  proposed  national  standard.  It  will  Insure 
that  the  President's  commltraent  to  provide 
a  school  lunch  to  every  needy  chiM  is  car- 
ried out. 

The  need  for  a  "grandfather  "  clause  In  the 
.school  lunch  program  U  not  new.  Custom- 
arily, the  states  have  set  their  own  Ineome 
poverty  guidelines  and  were  aUowod  to  do 
so  by  the  Department  of  Agrtculture.  I  have 
lio  quarrel  with  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's plan  to  have  a  flexllBJe  national  Income 
porerty  ^ukieltne,  but  I  do  think  the  flei- 
iwilty  standard  must  reoognlee  the  special 
clrcuna«ta«ces  of  urban  areas. 

In  New  Jersey  and  m  CaUfomla.  for  exam- 
ple, both  states  permit  certain  cities  with 
nniisuallv  high  living  oosU  to  set  a  sotae- 
wtiat  htgiher  eUgtWUtv  standard.  In  New  Jer- 
-er  this  would  include  the  cities  of  Camden, 
r.aterson.  Hoboken,  Ellaabetti,  New  Bruns- 
wtcic  PKsa<k;  aad  Orange,  as  weU  as  Newark 
for  reiUiced  [w^ce  lunchea.  In  California  this 
includes  the  city  of  San  PraJicisoo.  There  are 
also  cities  In  Virginia.  New  Yorlc.  and  other 
states.  In  New  J«*»ey  the  staadard  has  been 
set  at  $500  higher  than  the  state-wide 
standard. 

Breryone  is  weU  aware  bow  food  ptices 
have  increased  this  year.  It  is  a  topic  Uiat  is 
on  the  front  pa^es  at  newspapers  almost 
everr  day.  But  not  ewiyone  is  aware  1k>w 
ae^e(«  other  increMea  in  ttie  cost  of  Itring 
liave  been  in  ^elected  areas.  These  IncBoaaes 
ootf  caoae  a  anaU  ripple  in  national 
•statist  tea. 

In  New  Jersey  one  of  tlie  great  proWems 
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facing  h*"  the  population  Is  the  outrageous 
increase  In  apartment  rentals  in  the  last 
two  years.  Apartment  renu  have  legally  in- 
creased as  much  as  fifty  percent  under  the 
Bconomlc  Stabilization  program,  and  In  1870 
similar  increases  were  reported. 

This  Is  a  severe  problem  because  so  many 
people  m  New  Jersey  are  rent  payers.  Over 
seventy  percent  of  the  population  of  Hudson 
county  are  rent  payers;  Essex  county  has  al- 
most sixty  percent  rent  payers  and  Passaic 
Cjounty  Is  almost  fifty  percent  rent  payers. 

The  people  of  New  Jersey  have  been  dealt 
a  number  of  set-backs  In  trying  to  keep 
ahead  in  the  last  few  years.  Indeed.  It  will  be 
most  unfortunate  if  the  children  who  can 
now  take  advantage  of  the  free  and  reduced 
lunch  program  are  cut  out  of  the  program. 

The  estimates  of  the  number  of  children 
affected  by  this  amendment  vary.  I  am  told 
by  school  food  program  administrators  that 
as  many  as  25.000  chUdren  will  be  cut  from 
the  proigram.  However,  I  was  advised  by  the 
staff  of  the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Com- 
mittee the  ntunber  of  chUdren  involved  is 
only  6X)00.  In  either  case,  we  are  not  talking 
about  a  great  number  considering  the  scope 
of  the  school  lunch  program.  The  cost  for 
25/XX)  ChUdren  Is  only  $200,000.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  grandfather  clause  without 
a  time  limit  restriction. 

I  am  advised  there  may  be  an  effort  to 
amend  my  amendment  to  limit  the  grand- 
father clause  to  one  year.  I  do  not  believe 
this  is  necessary  since  we  may.  next  year, 
want  to  broaden  the  ellglbUlty  criteria  If  the 
cost  of  living  continues  to  Increase.  More- 
over, once  we  make  a  commitment  to  chil- 
dren, as  we  have  done  In  the  past.  I  believe 
we  should  keep  the  commitment. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  my  colleague,  and 
I  am  happy  indeed  to  be  a  cosponsor 
with  him  of  this  amendment  and  his 
other  amendments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

To  simplify  it.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  Include  within  the 
eligibility  provisions  of  the  bill  before 
us  a  grandfather  clause  which  authorizes 
schools  that  operated  last  year  under 
staudards  higher  than  those  in  this  legis- 
lation to  continue  operating  under  those 
standards. 

I  repeat,  it  is  a  modest  request,  but  it 
would  be  very  difficult  for  the  school  au- 
thorities in  the  areas  that  have  been 
alluded  to  now  to  have  to  come  back 
and  cut  out  those  students  from  the 
school  lunch  program.  I  think  it  would 
precipitate  a  kind  of  difficulty  in  the 
school  systems  which  we  ought  not  to 
fwxe  upon  them  by  any  kind  of  congres- 
sional action. 

This  is  not  a  sum  of  money  that  will 
seriously  impinge  upon  the  treasury,  or 
cause  our  budget  to  be  out  of  balance. 
It  is  a  responsible,  reasonable,  limited 
sum  of  money  that  affects  a  reasonable 
number  of  -hildren,  some  25,000  through- 
out the  Nation,  but  those  25,000  children 
are  in  need.  The  school  authorities  in 
the  respective  communities  and  States 
have  identified  them  as  being  in  need; 
and  to  change  the  eligibility  standards 
now  for  those  children,  I  think,  might 
very  well  provoke  a  major  problem  in 
the  school  systems  that  would  be  affected 
by  the  new  standards  in  the  bill. 

I  would  hope  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  my  distinguished  friend  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Allkn)  ,  who  has  done  such 
an  admirable  job  on  this  legislation — 
and  I  want  to  compliment  him  on  his 


diligence  and  his  very  effective  leader- 
ship— would  see  fit  to  accept  this  amend- 
ment. It  is  a  modest  amendment,  and  it 
is  one  which  could  be  cleaj-ed  up  in  con- 
fereiKje  if  there  is  any  dlfBculty  with  it 
However.  I  am  happy  to  say  It  is  my 
judgment  that  the  other  body  would  look 
with  favor  upon  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALXEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  reqtiire. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  kind  re- 
marks of  my  good  friend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
HuMPHWEY),  and  certainly  I  commend 
him  for  his  dedication,  for  the  leader- 
ship that  he  has  given  to  the  area  of 
child  nutrition  programs,  and  for  all  his 
humanitarian  programs  with  reference 
to  social  problems.  But  I  feel  that  I  must, 
in  fairness  to  the  remaining  systems 
within  the  Nation,  oppose  setting  up  a 
little  empire  here  that,  from  now  on, 
would  have  different  rules  with  regard  to 
eligibility  for  participating  in  the  school 
lunch  programs  from  the  remainder  of 
the  entire  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  rejection  of 
the  pending  amendment,  for  It  is  an 
amendment  designed  to  perpetuate  In- 
equities rather  than  to  bring  uniformity 
and  commonsense  to  the  school  lunch 
program. 

This  amendment,  which  would  estab- 
lish a  so-called  grandfather  clause  for 
those  few  cltiea  which  have  eetablished 
unreasonably  high  eligibility  levels  for 
free  or  reduced  price  lunches,  would  give 
preferential  treatment  to  those  admin- 
istrators who  have  taken  advantage  of  a 
weakness  in  the  law  to  get  all  the  Fed- 
eral dollars  they  could.  At  the  same  time, 
it  would  penalize  the  vast  majority  of 
school  lunch  authorttlea  around  the  Na- 
tion, whose  administrators  have  been 
prudent  in  establishing  an  eligibility  level 
for  free  and  reduced  price  luncbee  and 
still  assure  that  the  truly  needy  children 
would  be  taken  care  of.  Some  school 
limch  administrators  would  prefer  that 
all  children  in  their  schools,  wh^her 
needy  or  not,  be  served  free  or  reduced 
price  limchee.  It  is  a  matter  of  simpler 
administration.  During  the  past  school 
year  schools  received  a  reimbursement 
rate  of  6  cents  per  meal  for  the  regular 
paying  lunches  plus  7  cents  worth 
of  donated  commodities,  for  a  total  of 
13  cents.  At  the  same  time  schools 
received  this  13  cents  plus  another  40 
cents  for  reimbursement  of  free  Itmches. 

If  a  school  could  succeed  in  qualifying 
all  or  nearly  all  of  its  student  body  for 
free  lunches,  it  would  relieve  itself  of  a 
lot  of  administrative  redtape  and  the 
difficulty  of  differentiating  between  the 
children  who  must  pay  for  lunches  and 
those  who  receive  them  at  reduced  prices 
or  at  no  cost. 

The  committee  adopted  what  it  felt 
was  an  extremely  fair  position  in  regard 
to  the  eligibility  levels  for  free  and  re- 
duced-price lunches.  Although  the  ad- 
ministration had  argued  that  eligibility 
standards  for  free  lunches  should  be  set 
at  no  more  than  115  percent  of  the  In- 
come poverty  guideline  and  that  the 
eligibility  standards  for  reduced -price 
lunches  be  set  at  not  more  than  130  per- 


cent of  the  income  poverty  guideline,  the 
committee  accepted  the  provisions  of  the 
House  bill.  Under  HA.  148»6,  free  lunches 
must  be  served  to  children  from  families 
with  income  within  guidelines  nxed  by 
the  State  at  not  lees  than  100  percent 
and  not  more  than  125  percent  of  the  in- 
come poverty  guideline.  If  reduced>prioe 
lunches  are  served,  they  would  have  to  be 
served  to  every  child  within  guideliries 
fixed  tor  the  State  edticatlooal  agency  at 
not  more  than  150  percent  of  the  ap- 
plicable family  size  poverty  guideline. 

The  committee  considered  the  adoption 
of  a  grandfather  clause.  However,  the 
committee  fdt  that  its  adoption  of  the 
m^vimjim  levels  of  125  percent  for  free 
lunches  and  150  percent  of  the  income 
poverty  guideline  for  reduced-price 
lunches  made  it  uzmeeeesary  to  adopt  a 
grandfather  clause.  Indeed,  the  author 
of  the  pending  amendment  proposed  a 
grandfather  clause  amendment  In  the 
committee  maiiEup,  but  he  withdrew  it 
when  the  committee  adopted  the  125-  to 
150-percent  standard.  I  cannot  tmder- 
stand  why  this  matter  should  now  be  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  should  make 
two  points  clear: 

First,  only  a  small  number  of  school- 
children who  presently  receive  free  or  re- 
duced-price lunches  would  be  declared 
ineligible  under  the  standards  set  by  HJR. 
148M. 

Second,  these  children  are  from  fam- 
ilies with  income  levels  up  to  $13,440,  well 
above  the  income  poverty  giddeUDe. 

In  ix>  State  is  there  a  st^ewide  ^gi- 
billty  standard  that  is  above  the  eligibil- 
ity guidelines  at  HH.  14M6.  135  to  150 
percent.  Only  a  few  selected  cities  in  a 
few  States  have  exceeded  this  guideline. 

I  have  seen  all  kinds  of  figures  in  the 
press  about  the  number  of  children  who 
would  be  "cut  off"  from  receiving  free  or 
reduced-price  lunches  under  the  com- 
mittee's bill.  Apparently  these  figures  are 
nothing  more  than  the  enthusiastic 
guesses  of  public  relations  men.  Accord- 
ing to  the  figures  supplied  by  the  U.S. 
Depsirtment  of  Agriculture,  fewer  than 
22,000  children  would  be  affected  at  all 
by  the  Imposition  of  the  standards  of 
HJt.  14896.  Of  this  amount,  19,000  chil- 
dren would  go  from  free  to  reduced-price 
lunches  and  only  3.000  children  would  be 
eligible  neither  for  a  free  or  a  reduced - 
price  lunch. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  of  a  grand- 
father clause  was  considered  thoroughly 
by  the  Committee  on  Agricultiu^  and 
Forestry.  TTils  amendment  was  rejected 
in  the  committee  for  good  and  sufficient 
reasons.  I  ccm  see  no  cause  for  the  Soiate 
to  approve  this  amendment,  which  is  de- 
signed to  perpetuate  inequities  rather 
than  to  create  equity  and  imiformity. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Recou)  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  list  of 
the  systems  involved — systems  that 
would  continue  to  use  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements that  they  put  In  that  were 
above  the  requirements  set  by  all  other 
systems  in  the  coimtry,  and  that  was 
above  the  125  perc«it  for  free  Itmcfaes  and 
the  150  percent  above  the  guideline  for 
reduced  price  lunches. 

As  I  stated  in  my  opening  remarks,  one 
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of  tt»  systems  here  has  eligibility  for 
free  lunrfJ  set  for  families  making  as 
much  «s  $13,440;  vhereas,  systems 
throoatwat  the  country  would  cut  off 
that  eMgfljQity  at  $5,157.50.  Why  should 
one  system  have  Its  children  getting 
free  hutches  v»toen  the  families  make  up 
to  $13,44«  and  It  is  cut  oil  for  everybods' 
else  at  $8,137.50? 

It  Is  not  rt«ht  to  say  that  there  are  six 
system*  In  firm  Jersei-  where  they  do  not 
pay  any  attention  to  the  Federal  guide- 
lines, but  everyhody  else  does,  and  they 
go  by  the  guidelines  they  set  prior  to  the 
time  a  Hmtt  was  put.  The  bill  as  passed 
by  the  Houbc  would  set  it  at  150  percent 
of  the  poverty  guideline,  which  is  $6,165. 
•nwy  could  get  reduced  price  lunches. 
But  the  flenatxjr's  amendment  would 
fieete  it  In  for  all  time. 

I  understand  that  the  dlstiiiguislied 
Senator  from  Nebraska  is  going  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  limit  the  duration  of 
the  gnmdTather  clause — I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota — to 
1  year.  In  other  words,  it  would  serve 
notice  that  at  the  end  of  the  present 
year,  the  grandfather  clause  would  end. 
They  would  come  under  tlie  othei' 
system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theie 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senatoi° 
from  Alabama? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  pruaied  m  the  Rkcoro.  as 
follows: 

FISCAL  nm  TW!  ai&IWLITY  STANOATOS  FOR  FBEE  AND 

Ktmca  fma.  liwches  m  selecteb  cines  which 
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Mr.    CASE 

.    Air. 

President,    will   the 

nrnatnr  yield? 

\b.  AIAjES.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CASK.  Assuming  that  the  amend- 
ment is  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska— as  I  am  sure  it  will  be — would 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  think  that  If 
Senator  HTUfPHRET^  amendment  is  so 
amended,  to  limit  Its  effect  to  1  year, 
it  might  then  be  acceptable  to  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  It  is  the  j  udgment  of 
tha  Sanatnr  from  AlaiMuna  that  if  UiLs 
graofiUa^ber  clause  is  not  froaen  in  for 
all  time  and  is  limited  to  the  upcoming 
sehoal  year  only,  the  year  starting  in 
September,    so    that    they    would    have 


noticed  that  at  the  end  of  this  year  they 
would  ha%'e  to  comply  with  the  same  rule 
that  ererybody  else  has  and  that  there 
would  be  no  abmot  (^nlal  of  the  bene- 
fits Qiey  had  during  the  last  school  year. 
I  would  recommend  that  the  amendment 
be  accn>ted.  as  so  modified. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  Ne\v  Jer- 
sey appreciates  tliat.  It  is  typical  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama'a  compassion  and 
understanding  of  the  problems  of  munici- 
palities, including  those  in  our  State, 
which  are  very  severe,  particularly  in 
the  high-cost  areas. 

I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  might  express  a  view  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey. 

I  think  Uie  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  Is  sensible  and  practical. 
It  gives  some  time  to  LuzTi  aroundL  so 
that  the  new  eligibUily  standard  is  not 
too  abiTipt  in  its  application. 

I  should  like  to  modify  my  amendment, 
if  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would  be 
in  accord  on  it,  so  iliat  the  language 
would  read  as  fallows ; 

Except  that  aoy  local  .-ichool  authority  hav- 
ing income  guideJlaes  lor  free  or  reduced 
price  Ivinchea  which  oxceed  those  aUowed  by 
this  suDsectloii  may  contlaue  to  use  such 
guidelines  for  de^rmlning  ellKlWllty  (for 
one  more  year^  If  such  guidelines  were  es- 
tabllsbed  prior  to  July  1.  1372. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  would  be  fine  with 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

I  woodci-  whether  it  would  be  the  bet- 
ter policy,  however,  to  allow  tlie  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraska  to  offer 
this  as  an  amendra«it  to  the  ainendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  and  for 
the  Seuator  from  Minnesota  to  accept 
that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  would  be  pleased. 
Is  this  one  of  the  amendmMits  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mebraska  has  in  mind? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Senator 
make  his  modifioition.  then? 

Mr.  AliEW.  I  would  suggest  that  we 
yield  back  owr  time  on  the  pending 
amendment,  so  that  the  amendment  of 
the  distmguished  Senator  from  Nebi-aska 
would  then  be  in  order.  Then  we  could 
approve  that  by  a  voice  vote  and  then 
approve  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  as  amended  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska, also  by  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  That  is  agreeable. 
I  vield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Does  the  Senator   from   Alabama  yield 
back  his  time? 

Mr.  AT.TKN  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  with  that  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Mhmesota. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  line  8,  Of  amendment  No.  1431, 


after  the  word  "eligibility"  Insert  the  foMow- 
tng:  "until  JtJly  1.  1»T3." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
very  brief. 

Tlie  recommendation  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  act  of  the  subcommittee 
provided  that  if  a  family's  income  did  not 
exceed  115  percent  of  ttte  poverty  level, 
the  children  would  be  eligible  for  free 
school  Itinch;  and  if  it  did  not  exceed 
130  percent  of  the  poverty  level,  thej' 
would  be  eligible  for  a  i^uced  price 
school  lunch.  The  full  committee  i-aised 
tiiose  figures  to  125  peroent  and  150  pex- 
cent,  respecUwely. 

In  spite  of  that  increase,  we  find  that 
these  guidelines  are  exceeded  in  two 
States  and  13  cities. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Miniie«ota  is  to  grandfather  in  the 
schools  whose  guidelines  exceed  this 
amount,  without  time  limitation.  I  doubt 
that  they  should  be  grandfathered  in  at 
all.  On  the  other  hand.  I  reall«  that  we 
are  ready  to  start  a  school  year  and  that 
there  will  be  Inconvenience  and  an  ele- 
ment of  unfairness  in  it.  Therefore.  I  am 
willing  to  see  a  grandfather  clause  go 
in  if  it  is  limited  to  a  year;  and  in  the 
meantime,  this  matter  might  be  explored 
further. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  feel 
til  at  this  is  a  good  modification.  I  hope 
we  can  have  a  vote  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  then  we 
can  vote  on  the  entire  amendment. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  time 
OTi  b^alf  of  the  chairman. 

The  PRE3IDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  been  yielded  back. 

Ttie  questiMi   is  on  agreeing  to  the 
5«nendment  of   the  8&n9^ar  fn»n  Ne- 
braska to  the  amendm«it  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 
The  amendment  to  the  amendment 

was  agreed  to,  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion now  occurs  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota, as  amended. 

The  amendment,  as  amended,  wai 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Senatw 
fi-nm  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
N^raska  for  their  helpful  consideration. 
Mr.  President.  1  call  up  the  second 
amendment,  on  line  8  through  line  13. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  fMr.  Han- 
sen^ .  Ttie  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clei*  read  £s 
follows: 

On  page  15.  line  1«.  strike  out  the  period 
ftfrrr  'Stftre'  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  s 
comma  and  the  foUowlng:  "except  that  such 
condition  shall  not  apply  with  re.'spect  to 
funds  used  under  this  section  to  usstn 
schools  without  food  service  if  such  sihooii 
are  especially  needy,  as  determined  by  il»e 
.State  ". 

Kfr.  HUMPHIIEY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
Tate  just  a  few  moments  on  ttiis  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Me.xico  'Mr.  Mow- 
TOYA>  be  added  as  a  c»sa»nsaa-  of  this 
amendment. 
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The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
ohiectloo,  It  1«  80  ordered. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
\rould  hope  that  the  m»n«ter  of  the  biU 
would  see  fit  to  take  this  amendment  to 
conference,  and  talk  it  over  in  the  con- 
ferenee  with  Members  of  the  other  body. 
I  think  it  would  be  hrtpful  partlculariy  in 
the  rural  areaa,  where  a  number  of 
schools  find  it  almost  Impossible  to  meet 
their  matchln*  funds  requirements  tra- 
der this  program.  I  have  discussed  this 
amaidment  with  Senators  and  Members 
of  the  other  body  and  they  say  that  many 
rural  areas  in  America  are  in  great  need 
of  this  kind  of  relaxation  of  the  match- 
ing requirement. 

I  repeat,  this  is  not  something  just  to 
dip  into  the  funds  for  each  State  which 
the  State  has  to  apportion  out  by  the 
State  agency.  The  State  agency  in  this 
instauoe  would  have  to  determine  which 
schools  are  in  need.  It  would  be  a  de- 
cision made  at  that  level. 

Mr.  CASK.  Mr.  President,  I  support  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  in  his  amend- 
ment, of  which  I  am  cosponsor.  It  is  an 
excellent  anwndment.  I  hope,  with  him, 
tbat  it  will  be  possible  for  the  manager 
of  the  bill  to  accept  it  and  take  it  to 
conference. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  present  time,  over 
18,000  schools  still  do  not  provide  lunch 
sen'lce  to  children.  Many  of  these  schools 
are  located  in  older  sections  of  cities, 
some  are  parochial  schools.  Others  are  in 
rural  areas. 

The  school  lunch  amendments  tliis 
year  prc^xues  to  authorize  $40  milhon 
for  cafeteria  equipment  which  is  avail- 
able on  a  matching  basis  where  the  Fed- 
eral Govemmeut  pays  75  percent  of  the 
cost  and  the  State  or  school  di&trict  or 
iodividuai  scliools  pays  25  peroent. 

Ihe  Senate  committee  also  set  aside 
half  of  this  $40  miUion  for  schools  that 
now  lack  cafeteria  equipment.  This  is 
helpful,  but  I  beheve  we  must  go  tur- 
ther  and  insure  that  financially  hard 
pressed  schools  are  given  priority  in  par- 
ticipating in  the  school  lunch  program. 

Our  amendment  waives  the  matching 
requiremeut  for  needy  schools.  This  will 
be  a  strong  incentive  to  equip  the  poorest 
schools  first  and  it  will  allow  parochial 
schools  to  participate  in  the  lunch  pro- 
gram where  State  law  prohibits  financial 
aasistance. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yaeld  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Preskient.  not  only  is  this  amend- 
ment unnecessary  and  superfluous,  it 
could  prove  to  be  extremely  expensive 
and  harmful  to  the  school  lunch  proeram. 

Section  5  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act 
oC  1966  authorized  the  nonfood  assist- 
ance program,  lliis  program  is  designed 
to  provide  poor  schools  with  equiinnent 
for  the  storage,  preparation,  transpcrta- 
ticai.  and  service  of  food.  The  purpose  of 
this  section  of  the  law  is  to  help  the 
needy  schools,  schools  tbat  do  not  have 
the  financial  resources  to  purchase  equip- 
ment necessary  for  a  school  limch  pro- 
gram. However,  it  was  the  feeling  of 
Congress  that  some  local  effort  should 
be  required.  Tlierefore,  the  law  requires 
that  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  cost  of 
any  equipment  to  be  fhianced  under  this 
*otten  moBt  be  borne  by  State  or  local 
funds. 


lliae  was  some  question  as  to  whether 
this  proTtsion  of  the  law  meant  that  the 
25-percflnt  mat<diing  requirement  should 
be  applied  to  each  individual  school  or 
whether  it  should  be  applied  on  a  state- 
wide bCLSis. 

ReeOizinK  that  some  schools  are  too 
ixxjr  to  meet  evraa  a  26-i5ercent  matching 
requirement,  the  committee  made  clear 
that  26-peroenl  matching  of  nonfood 
assistance  funds  is  to  be  appUed  on  a 
statewide  basis.  On  page  4  of  the  commit- 
tee report  it  stated: 

In  addition,  the  CJcMxunUt«e  wishes  to  make 
clear  that  the  required  26  percent  stata  or 
local  matching  non-food  assistance  funds  is 
to  be  applied  on  a  statewide  basis.  If  It  deems 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  State,  the 
state  educational  agency  should  have  the 
flexibility  to  vary  the  required  level  of  match- 
ing by  indlrtdual  achoaia  or  school  dlatrtcts. 
H8  long  aa  the  26  percent  matching  wa« 
achieved  each  fiscal  year  by  the  State  as  a 
whole.  The  same  flaxiblUty  U  intended  for 
the  TJSDA  when  It  admlnlatera  the  program 
in  non-profit  private  schools  in  each  State. 

In  this  whole  concept  of  the  State 
matching  of  funds  for  nonfood  pur- 
iJoeeB.  as  I  say,  for  such  things  as  stoves, 
refrigerators,  taWes,  or  anything  used  in 
ctmnection  with  the  school  limch  pro- 
gram, the  Federal  Government  will  pay 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  that  equip- 
ment for  the  State  as  a  whote,  so  that 
the  State  has  ample  authority  to  say  that 
the  poorer  systems  get  100  percent  of 
the  funds  needed  but  they  would  have 
to  give  some  other  systems  less  than  25 
percent.  But,  overall,  the  State  and  local 
governments  would  have  to  put  up  the 
25  percent  giving  the  States  full  flex- 
ibility on  apportioning  the  money  and 
requiring  the  matching. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that 
if  the  State  and  local  governments  are 
required  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost, 
not  only  are  they  going  to  wait  imtll 
thej-  need  the  equipment,  but  half  of  this 
is  reserved  for  systems  that  have  no 
limch  program,  or  no  equipment,  and 
the  other  half  would  be  for  exi.sting 
systems.  But  if  each  State  has  to  put  up 
.some  of  the  money,  they  will  appreciate 
it  more.  They  will  not  buy  more  than 
they  actually  need.  If  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment  says.  "Yes,  we  will  pay  the 
whole  cost.  Just  buy  it  and  send  us  the 
bill."  they  wlH  purchase  a  whole  lot  more 
equipment  than  is  actually  needed.  But 
if  the  local  government  had  to  put  up 
one-fourth  of  it.  they  wotild  appreciate 
it  more.  It  win  be  something  to  achieve 
for  themselves,  not  something  that  the 
Qovenunent  handed  to  them  without 
any  cooperation  or  assistance  or  partic- 
ipation by  the  local  govemmoit. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President, 
would  the  Sens  tor  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President.  Is 
it  not  a  f£u;t  that  the  pending  amend- 
ment would  leave  the  determination  to 
a  particular  State  as  to  whether  the 
school  district  In  that  State  was  espe- 
cially needy? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  pending  amendment  would  let  them 
say  that  they  are  an  needy. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  And  if  a  State  made 
that   determination,   then   the   Federal 


Government  would  hare  to  put  up  100 
percent  of  the  funds. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Tbt  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  TAUkSADOS.  Under  the  pending 
ammdment.  all  a  State  woidd  have  to  do 
to  reUere  itself  of  the  burden  of  putting 
up  25  peroent  of  the  moner,  either  local 
or  State,  would  be  to  issue  a  statement 
that  that  schoid  district  was  especially 
needy  and  then  transfer  that  burden. 
100  cents  on  the  dollar,  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  not  one  of  tlie  probtems  we  are 
confronted  with  in  the  Bodal  serviees 
program  which  started  out  5  yean  ago 
at  an  estimated  cost  at  $40  million  and 
has  grown  to  $4.6  bUhon? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Hie  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  think  that  is  a  prudent 
p<diey  to  foilow? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Does  the  Senator 
have  any  sympathy  with  the  taxpayers 
ol  this  country  who  are  already  burdmed 
with  excessive  taxation  if  we  wov  to  pass 
such  an  open-ended  provlsicn  as  this? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  the  taiqwyer;  no. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
my  time,  I  would  like  to  point  out  first 
that  this  does  not  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion. It  does  not  do  that.  Secondly,  I 
doubt  that  States  are  that  dishonest. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  may  X 
say  that  the  number  at  schools  so  identi- 
fied as  being  especially  needy  would  be 
identified  by  the  State  agency.  It  does 
not  seem  to  me  that  it  would  be  ttiat 
troubtesotae. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  PresidMXt.  would 
the  Senator  agree  that  if  a  State  were  to 
say  that  a  particultu-  school  district  is 
needy,  it  would  Immediately  pass  the 
burden  to  the  Treasury  in  the  amount  of 
100  percent? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Within  the  sunount 
of  money  in  the  authorization. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  That  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  This  is  not  an  opm- 
ended  authoxlzatkm. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Does  the  Seiuitor 
liave  any  docbt  that  wlien  this  thing  pyr- 
amids far  beyond  the  amount  of  money 
authorised,  there  will  be  a  hue  and  cry 
throughout  the  country  to  raise  the  au- 
thorization? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Hie  Senator  may 
be  correct.  However,  this  body  has  the 
right  to  grant  such  a  request  or  to  deny  it. 
This  is  far  different  from  the  social  serv- 
ices provision  that  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate earlier. 

Mr.  TALJLIAIXIE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  social  services  provision,  it  does  re- 
quire 25  peroent  State  fimds.  Uhder  the 
Senator's  amendment  it  would  require 
zero  State  funds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Within  the  author- 
ization. May  I  say  that  if  there  U  a  scliobl 
in  a  district  that  does  not  have  a  lunch 
pitgrain  and  does  not  have  the  eoulp- 
ment  for  such  a  prugnun.  there  oaght  to 
be  same  kind  of  flexibility  that  would 
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pMmit  that  school  to  get  the  equipment 
it  needs. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  i*  exactly 
correct.  And  that  Is  provided  for  under 
the  pending  bUl,  I  say  to  the  distin- 
fTuisbed  Senator  from  Minnesota.  The 
State  can  say  that  If  the  school  district 
that  the  Senator  says  Is  too  poor  to  put 
In  the  3S  percent  is  not  able  to  do  so,  the 
State  will  pay  100  percent.  However,  if 
this  Involved  a  school  that  did  not  put  In 
funds,  not  because  they  did  not  have  It. 
but  because  they  did  not  get  aroimd  to 
it.  we  would  make  that  school  pay  50  per- 
cent and  that  would  meet  with  the  re- 
quirements and  the  poor  district  would 
get  100  percent  of  their  funds. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  questlrai  that.  I  realize  that  the  com- 
mittee Is  moving  the  program  forward, 
and  I  said  so  in  my  statement.  I  simply 
felt  that  this  little  degree  of  added  flexi- 
bility would  not  impinge  upon  the  au- 
thorised fxmds  for  school  facilities  and 
would  permit  a  quicker  response  to  the 
special  needs  of  some  of  the  more  im- 
poverished school  districts  which  we  re- 
grettably have  in  this  country. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Would  the  Senator  then 
say  that,  as  to  the  poor  districts,  the 
States  could  say  that  they  did  not  have 
to  pay  anything  vmder  the  Senator's 
amendment  and  the  othera  would  have 
to  pay  25  percent? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  But  the  State  would  have 
authority  unda:  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment to  say  that  all  of  the  school  systems 
that  are  applying  are  poor  systems  and 
cannot  pay  and  that  therefore  none  of 
them  would  have  to  put  up  the  25  percent 
if  a  State  were  to  so  state. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
pose that  would  technically  be  possible  if 
everyone  would  make  himself  out  to  be  an 
official  Uar.  However,  I  doubt  that  that  is 
going  to  happen.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
school  authority  in  the  State  of  Minne- 
sota would  say  that  the  Edina  School 
District,  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Minne- 
apolis, Is  needy.  However,  I  do  know  that 
there  are  schools  in  some  of  the  rural 
areas  of  our  State  that  are  needy  and 
cannot  buy  school  equipment  and  I  know 
that  they  ought  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Under  this  bill,  the  au- 
thorization Is  being  raised  from  $15  mil- 
lion, I  believe,  to  «40  million. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  say  again,  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  Senator  understood  that  I  was  very 
strong  In  support  of  the  committee 
amendment,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  is  surely  to  be  commended 
for  his  leadership  In  this  matter. 

It  was  Just  brought  to  my  attention 
that  there  are  needy  areas  that  might 
be  helped  by  the  proposal  I  have  offered. 
I  do  not  consider  It  to  be  a  llf  e-and-death 
matter.  That  Is  why  I  hoped  the  Senator 
would  see  fit  to  take  the  amendment  to 
conference  and  to  discuss  it  and  deter- 
mine whether  this  provision  is  really 
needed,  as  I  believe  it  would  be  In  many 
needy  school  districts. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  If  the  Sena- 
tor win  yield,  the  point  has  been  made. 
yu^  I  can  understand  the  concern  of  the 


Senator  from  Alabama  and  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Georgia,  too.  about  the 
determination  of  this  matter  exclusively 
by  the  States  themselves. 

Would  it  be  possible  to  take  this 
amendment  to  conference  if  that  deter- 
mination Is  made,  not  by  the  State,  but 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture?  This 
would  assure  uniform  application  of 
proper  criteria  all  over  ihe  country  as  a 
whole  and  eliminate  the  posj?ibilities  that 
have  been  suggested,  that  the  States 
would  take  it  upon  themselves  to  do  this. 
Would  that  be  a  po.<?.sibUity.  of  taking 
the  matter  to  conference?  This  is  a  mat- 
ter of  great  Importance  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  particularly  agam  in  my  State. 
There  are  areas  there  of  great  poverty 
and  difficulty  where  the  districts  are  not 
even  able  to  handle  additional  smaller 
amounts  of  money.  It  would  be  \  ery  help- 
ful if  that  could  be  done. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey.  However,  I  believe  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  ha.s  enough 
problems  on  him  now  without  our  put- 
ting this  additional  problem  m  his  lap. 
I  can  envision  that,  if  this  responsi- 
bility is  placed  on  the  Secretary,  there 
would  be  great  pressure  by  the  local 
school  districts  to  have  themselves  de- 
clared needy  districts  I  can  envision  the 
possibility  that  Members  of  the  House 
and  Members  of  the  Senate  would  be 
called  on  to  suggest  to  the  Secretary  that 
these  school  districts  are  poor  districts 
and  therefore  they  ought  to  be  relieved 
of  these  problems 

I  feel  that  is  a  matter  of  principle  in 
this  regard.  And  I  do  not  feel  that  this 
is  a  matter  that  we  should  accede  to  in 
the  Senate  and  take  to  conference. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  this  morning  reported  a  5- 
vear  revenue-sharing  bill  involving  more 
than  $30  billion  by  a  vote  of  12  to  4. 
Every  county,  every  municipality,  and 
every  State  in  the  United  States  will  get 
money  from  that  fimd.  It  will  be  handed 
out  in  the  next  few  months,  as  soon  as 
Congress  passes  the  bill  and  the  President 
signs  it.  The  money  will  be  paid  out 
retroactive  to  January  1  of  this  year. 

If  this  is  a  matter  of  high  priority  in 
some  of  these  counties,  and  I  am  sure  it 
is,  it  will  be  authorized  and  it  will  be  ap- 
proved and  utilized  for  these  specific  pur- 
poses under  the  revenue-sharing  bill  that 
will  give  100  percent  of  Federal  money 
for  this  specific  purpose. 

It  Is  not  restricted.  That  would  be 
available.  I  think  it  would  be  a  bad  prac- 
tice to  pass  an  amendment  to  transfer 
all  the  burdens  of  government  to  Wash- 
ington, where  a  State,  on  Its  own  declara- 
tion, could  say,  "This  county  will  pay 
nothing."  We  would  make  that  burden 
fall  entirely  on  the  Treasury.  100  percent 
on  the  dollar  in  addition  to  revenue-shar- 
ing money. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  for  his  fine  re- 
marks. I  endorse  them  100  percent. 

I  am  hopeful  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Minnesota.  Instead  of  asking  that 
this  amendment  be  taken  to  conference, 
would  be  willing  to  withdraw  the  amend- 


ment so  that  we  might  get  on  to  other 
matters.  I  know  he  has  other  amend- 
ments. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  add  that 

in  examining  our  child  nutrition  pro- 
grams, that  in  designating  the  schools  as 
especially  needy,  where  full  fimdlng  by 
the  Federal  Government  under  the 
breakfast  program  Is  concerned,  this  has 
not  been  abused.  I  do  not  think  there  is 
any  chance  for  abuse  under  this.  Yes. 
there  may  be  some  chance,  but  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  to  fear  that  kind  of  abuse 
under  the  school  lunch  program. 

While  the  committee  bill  does  give 
r4reater  flexibility  than  we  had  before, 
and  increases  the  authori2ation  substan- 
tially, which  is  highly  commendable.  I 
was  hopeful  this  amendment  could  be 
added  so  as  not  to  deny  schools  that  are 
in  need  of  .setting  up  these  programs. 
There  are  18.000  schools  in  America  to- 
day that  do  not  have  the  school  lunch 
program.  Many  of  them  are  designated 
as  needy  schools.  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  do  something  about  it. 

I  have  a  number  of  cosponsors  for  the 
amendment.  I  wish  to  say  t(f  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  that  is  what  Is  bothering 
me  with  respect  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama.  I  would  rely  a 
great  deal  on  the  judgment  of  the  Sen- 
ator. If  we  could  take  this  to  conference 
It  seems  to  me  we  oould  resolve  it  there 
and  not  cause  additional  difficulty  at  all. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  If  it  had  only  to  deal  with 
the  amount  of  money  involved,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabsuna,  representing  the 
committee,  might  take  a  different  view 
of  it.  but  there  is  a  principle,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia,  trying  to  load  onto  the  cost  of 
the  Federal  Government  when  the  States 
are  required  only  to  put  up  one-fourth. 
They  should  continue  to  do  that  so  that 
they  will  appreciate  the  Investment 
more.  It  will  be  more  of  a  community 
spirit,  more  of  a  community  asset,  and 
.something  they  can  use  and  appreciate, 
having  contributed  something  to  it.  more 
than  a  certification  that  they  are  too  poor 
to  do  so. 

The  committee  language  makes  the 
pending  amendment  unnecessary.  The 
States  are  provided  with  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  meet  the  needs  of  those  ex- 
tremely poor  schools  who  cannot  even 
.supply  the  25-percent  matching  require- 
ment. In  other  words,  the  State  Is  au- 
thorized to  require  that  some  schools  pay 
more  than  a  25-percent  matching  fund 
requirement  while  reducing  or  eliminat- 
ing the  matching  reqtiirement  for  the 
extremely  poor  schools. 

That  is  where  poorer  schools  come  in. 
with  the  State  parceling  this  money  out 
to  the  poorer  schools  on  the  basis  of  need 
and  giving  less  to  the  wealthier  schools, 
less  than  the  full  75  percent  of  Federal 
money. 

I  might  say  that  there  is  ample  prece- 
dent for  this  statewide  approach,  rather 
than  to  require  each  community  to  put 
up  25  percent. 

Under  section  4.  the  6  cents  and  the 
8  cents  provided  by  the  bill  are  given  to 
the  State  authority,  and  the  State  par- 
cels that  money  out;  not  necessarily  8 
cents  to  each  school,  but  possibly  6  cents 
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to  stane  and  10  cents  to  anotlier.  Eight 
Mfflts  is  not  what  each  school  will  get, 
bS  what  all  the  assistance  in  that  State 
coilsctlvely  would  get  per  luach  serving. 
S»^  State  does  save  the  8  cenU  for 
each  lunch  in  the  poorer  schools  in  the 
aiiotment  under  section  4.  So  it  would  be 
j^otbing  more  than  handling  these  funds 
in  the  same  way. 

Let  us  look  at  the  effect  of  the  Hum- 
phrey amendment.  It  would  modify  the 
matching  requirement  in  the  law  by  the 
following  clause,  'except  Uiat  such  con- 
dition shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
funds  used  under  this  section  to  assi&t 
schools  without  food  service  if  such 
scbools  are  especially  needy,  as  deter- 
nuned  by  the  State." 

This  amendment  would  create  great 
administrative  difficulties  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  because  it  would 
leave  solely  to  the  State  the  determina- 
tion of  which  schools  are  especially 
needy.  It  has  become  extremely  popular 
for  some  States  recenUy  to  raid  the  Fed- 
ersi  Treasury  lor  every  possible  dollar. 
The  current  controvej-sy  over  spending 
for  social  services  is  a  good  example  of 
this  problem. 

Under  the  pending  amendment,  any 
SUte  which  wished  to  eliminate  the 
matching  requirement  altogether  would 
merely  have  to  declare  that  all  schools 
without  a  food  service  are  especially 
needy.  The  determination  would  be 
strictly  up  to  the  State.  Since  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  policy  would  relieve  State 
and  local  governments  of  the  burden  of 
raising  funds,  we  can  expect  that  this  is 
exactly  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  President,  the  scliool  loncli  pro- 
gram lias  been  successful  through  the 
yea«.  It  has  been  singularly  free  of 
scandal,  it  has  received  imiversal  accept- 
ance and  approval  because  it  has  relied 
heavily  on  State  and  local  effort  and 
cooperation.  If  we  take  steps  to  remove 
all  xequirements  for  State  effort  and  par- 
ticipation, we  win  not  only  create  an 
unbelievably  costly  program,  but  we  will 
also  transform  the  school  lunch  program 
from  a  cooperative  Federal-State-local 
program  to  Just  another  Federal  give- 
avay. 

The  bin  before  us,  H  Jl.  14896,  increases 
the  authorization  for  equipment  assist- 
ance funds  from  the  ciurent  authoriza- 
tion of  $15  million  for  1973  and  $10  mil- 
lion for  subsequent  years  to  $40  million 
for  fiscal  year  1973  through  fiscal  year 
1975  and  $20  million  for  subsequent 
years.  It  was  necessai-y  to  take  this  step 
l)ecause  we  do  have  severe  unmet  equip- 
ment needs  around  the  country,  both  In 
schools  without  any  food  service  and  In 
schools  with  obsolete  and  outmoded  food 
service  equipment. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  bill  pro- 
vides for  adequate  funding  for  food  serv- 
ice equipment  assistance  for  the  school 
lanch  program.  It  provides  flexibility  to 
enable  States  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
poorest  schools  In  each  State.  The  pend- 
ing amendment  would  undermine  both  of 
these  objectives.  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment berejKted. 

Mr.  BTOMPHRETY.  I  believe  we  will 
have  to  vote  on  this  amendment.  I  hare 
so  many  coapoosors  I  do  not  f  eei  that  I 
ittve  tlM  right  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
"HBt.  Is  ttie  Senator  prepared  to  yield 


back  his  time?  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  get 
on  with  a  vote. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  V&ry  welL  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
maiiuler  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  from  Richard  Lj-ng,  As- 
.sistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  ad- 
dressed to  me  under  date  of  A\icust  14. 
1972. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Ricohd,  as 
Tollows: 

Department  of  Acuciiltcbs. 
Washington,  DC,  Aiigust  It.  1972. 
Hon.  James  B.  AuJtn, 

Chun  rimn,  SubcotavutUe  on.  Agrieuitural  Re- 
search and  General  Legisiation,  U,S.  Sen- 
ate, Washington,  DX!. 
r>iAB  STWAT08  Allew;  Tlila  Is  In  reeponse  to 
\oaT  reqtiest  for  the  Depjartment's  \\t!^n  on 
t  he  three  floor  amendmcnU  propoaed  for  H  Jl. 
14896. 

The  Department  bas  aeclous  reeervatlona 
about  the  propoaed  ameoilment,  aa  wrlttoi. 
concernlxkg  the  new  specl&l  supple mentaj 
food  program.  We  believe  additional  con- 
sideration is  needed  to  Insure  that  any  such 
progrtun  woitld  have  effectlTe  reenlts.  Our  be- 
liefs are  based  upon  the  fdiowlng: 

1.  The  need  for  the  program  Is  baaad  upoa 
the  fact  that  there  ia  Inoteastos  erldeiiee 
ihnt  Improper  nutrition  during  the  last  «U 
inouUia  of  pregnancy  and  the  &rst  six  mnnths 
lollowlng  birth  may  cause  serious  and  Ir- 
rever8lt>le  probleais.  Yet  tbm  propoaad  pro- 
gram Is  designed  to  serre  cbildren  through 
lour  years  oi  age.  We  believe  that  if  sucb  a 
program  Is  to  be  operated,  it  ehouM  be  tar- 
geted to  Infants,  not  to  youjog  chUdren  In 
general. 

2.  We  have  not  yet  been  able  to  determine 
how  this  proposed  program  would  differ  from 
car  Pilot  Food  Certificate  Program.  This  Is  ot 
critical  Importance  because  an  lnd*peiHlent 
evaluation  of  the  Pilot  Food  Certificate  Pro- 
gram by  the  Cornell  Cniverstty  showed  that 
program  did  not  encourage  tbe  subatitutton 
of  coromerciaily  prepared  Infant  formula  for 
whole  milk  for  infants  six  months  to  a  year 
old:  thus  it  did  not  contribute  to  the  intake 
of  iron  in  this  age  group.  It  was  on  this  basis 
that  we  suspended  farther  eapaaslon  od  that 
pilot  program.  Before  latincJiing  another  pilot 
I  rogram,  we  would  want  assurance  that  this 
major  program  weakn^s  was  overctane. 

3.  We  are  not  certain,  tinder  the  provisions 
of  the  amendment,  whether  the  program  la 
designed  for  families  without  regard  to  their 
incomes,  or  for  families  of  low  inoofu*.  fitab- 
section  (ft)  of  the  propoaed  amandmant 
.speaks  of  women  and  infants  decermliied  to 
be  nutritional  risks  "because  of  inadequate 
nutrition  or  inadequate  Incoma."  itowerer, 
subsecUon  (fjfl)  defines  pregnant  and 
lactatlng  women  as  thoee  from  "low  income 
iX>pulatlons"  that  display  certain  character- 
istics. Sucb  inconslsteaclea  should  be  clari- 
fied before  any  pUot  program  is  launched. 

We  also  belleva  the  two  amendments  af- 
fecting the  school  feeding  programs  are  not 
necessary. 

Under  the  provisions  of  HJl.  14886 — as 
approved  by  the  House  and  reported  out  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
FHjrestry — States  wttl  ba  able  to  establish 
eligibility  standarda  for  frea  aikd  reduced 
price  BCbooi  maala  for  chUdien  from  f amtuas 
with  Inoomea  o<  tip  to  60  poroent  abora 
povarty.  This  U  a  reaaonahia  and  equltaUa 
standard  under  whlcb  the  Federal  gorern- 
maut  stands  ready  to  pay  zaoat,  if  not  all.  of 
the  cost  Inctirred  by  a  school  In  providing 
free  or  eq>eclally  reduced  price  meals  to  needy 
children. 

For  chUdren  from  famUlee  with  incosaaa 


more  than  50  percent  above  the  poverty  levti. 
the  Federal  gowxnaent  wlU  stlQ  ba  prwrtd- 
ing  a  Bubatantlsl  baste  subsidy  to  tha  prlea 
of  a  sohoet  Innelx.  n  U  tnia  that  la  Vbm  Uat 
school  year,  a  few  asboou  bad  klgtMr  eUgi- 
blltty  ataxtdard^-oaia  ••  blgb  as  180  parcant 
of  the  poverty  level  for  a  reduead  prlea  luoeb. 
Wa  feel  there  could  be  real  inaqiUty  to 
thousands  of  other  schools.  If  these  few 
schools  were  provided  with  an  exception  to 
the  160  percent-of-povarty  gtildellne  author- 
ized in  HJt.  14896. 

TTie  Senate  Committee  also  has  made  clear 
that  States  are  to  be  permitted  to  supply 
the  required  3S  percent  State  and  local 
matching  of  nonfood  ( equipment  1  funds  on 
a  Statewide  basis.  We  condada  that  the  San- 
ate  Committee  lias  already  provided  Stataa 
with  the  flaxlbaity  the  propoaed  amendm^ttt 
is  designed  to  achiere.  TTnder  Statewide 
matching,  a  State  will  be  aWe  to  use  Federal 
funds  to  pay  Um  full  coat  of  the  food  service 
equipment  required  by  tba  naadleet  schools. 
This,  we  undatatand.  was  Uw  purpose  of  Um 
proposed  amandment. 
Sincerely, 

Richacb  Ltnc. 

Aaslstant  Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OTOCER.  All  thne 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  (putting  the 
question). 

The  Chair  l£  in  doubt. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Diviaien. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFWCKR.  Those  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  will  stand  and 
be  counted. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pre«id«nt.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.  

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr. 
Be  ALL).  The  yeas  and  nays  are  re- 
quested. Is  there  a  sufBdent  second? 

The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistai:il  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  fMr. 
PtTLBTUGHT) ,  the  SenatOT  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell>,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  HAmtis).  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  iMr.  McGei),  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MgGo\teen)  . 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  ISlaixl  (Mr. 
Pjxl  ) .  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  are  necessarllj- 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph)  ,  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovikk)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gambritll)  ,  and 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  iMr.  Mc- 
Gee)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  OKlFFiN.  I  annomice  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott), 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Brock)  ,  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Dole),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hruska),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javiisj.  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Towni),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  WncKnt)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  mtnols  (Mr.  Pkhct) 
is  abBOit  to  attend  the  ftmeral  of  for- 
mer Senator  Ralph  T.  Smith. 

The    Senator    from    Sooth    Dakota 

I  Mr.  MuwDT)  is  absent  because  of  lUnees. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 

from  H*w  York  (Mr.  J*Trre)  wonM  TO*e 

•yea." 
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On  thl«  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  FttCY)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Teza«  iMr.  Towbb)  .  II  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  DlinoiB  would 
vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  54, 
nays  30,  as  follows: 

[No.  379  Leg! 


utes.  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  emer- 
gency legislation  which  must  be  consid- 
ered at  this  time,  and  which  will  be  han- 
dled by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  <Mr.  Dominicx)  . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  .so  ordered. 


Aiken 

Andereon 

Baker 

Bajrb 

Btmil 

Bibi* 


Btooka 
Burdlck 
Byrd,  Robert  C 


CtaUM 

Ctaurcta 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranaton 
Xagleton 


AUen 

BeUmon 

Bennett 

Bentaen 

Buckley 

Byrd. 

Harry  P 
Cotxon 
Curtis 
Domini  ck 
Baatland 


AUott 
Brock 
Dole 

Pulbright 
OambreU 
Harrla 


YEAS— 54 

Gravel 

Orlflln 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

Holllngs 

Hutfiea 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Kennedy 

Uagnuaon 

lianafield 

Matblaa 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

UetcaU 

Mondale 

NAYa— 30 

Bdwanu 

Ervln 

PsLnnln 

POD« 

Ooldwater 
Oumey 
Jr.    Hanaen 

Jordan.  N.C. 
Jordan.  Idaho 
Long 
tlUler 

NOT  VOTING — 16 


Montoya 

Uoas 

Ifusklr 

NeUon 

Packwood 

Paatore 

PearaoB 

Proxmlre 

Hlbicoff 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Tunney 

Williams 


Eloth 
Saxbe 

Sparl 

Stennls 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Young 


Hruska 

JavlU 

MoOee 

McOovern 

Mundt 

PeU 


Percy 
Randolph 
Tower 
Welcker 


So  Mr.  Humphrey's  second  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.     

ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Miimesota 

The  PRESIDINC  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Montaiia  may  pro- 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  well  as  the  leadership  on  this 
side 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  in  order.  Senators  will  please 
take  their  seats  and  refrain  from  engag- 
ing in  conversation.  Senators  in  the 
rear  of  the  Chamber  will  please  take 
their  seats  or  retire  to  the  cloakroom. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  pending  business  be  laid 
aside  for  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  5  min- 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  260,  TO 
DELAY    THE    EFFECTIVENESS    OP 
CERTAIN   AMENDMENTS    TO   THE 
INTEREST   SUBSIDY    PROVISIONS 
OP   THE   GUARANTEED   STUDENT 
LOAN  PROGRAM  IN  THE  CASE  OF 
CERTAIN  STUDENTS 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Pi-esldent,  I  .send 
to  the  desk  a  joint  resolution.  It  Is  of- 
fered on  behalf  of  myself,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey    (Mr.  Williams),  the 
Senator  from  New  York   <Mr.  Javits), 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell).  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  for  Its 

Immediate  conslderatloir 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  Immediate  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  was  read  the  first  time  by 
title,  and  the  second  time  at  length,  as 

follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  until  April 
1.  1973.  in  the  case  of  students  whose  ad- 
justed family  income  13  less  than  $15,000. 
the  provisions  of  section  428 (a)  fl)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1966,  as  amended  by 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972,  shall 
not  apply,  and  in  lieu  thereof,  the  provisions 
of  section  428(a)(1)  of  such  Act  in  effect 
on  June  30.  1972,  shall  be  applicable  and 
BhaU  be  retroactively  effective  to  JiUy  1,  1972. 

(b)  Section  431(b)  of  the  Oeneral  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act  shall  not  be  applicable 
to  any  reg\ilatlons  promtilgftted  with  respect 
to  such  section  428(a)(1)  prior  to  April  1, 
1973. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  add  as  cosponsors 
of  the  joint  resolution  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Scott.'  , 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  ( Mr.  Bogcs  > , 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  '  Mr. 
Young ) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BOGG8.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  for  yielding, 
and  I  commend  him  for  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  at 
this  time.  I  appreciate  his  adding  my 
name  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  through  a  combination 
of  ambiguous  law  and  overrestrictive 
regulations,  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  has  come  to  an  almost  complete 
stop;  and  we  are  finding  that  many  stu- 
dents from  middle-  and  low-Income  fam- 
ilies who  had  to  borrow  to  pay  for  their 
education  in  previous  years  are  now 
learning  that  they  are  no  longer  eligible 
for  subsidized  loans  under  this  program. 

Time  is  working  against  us.  The  stu- 
dents have  to  know  within  a  matter  of 
days  whether  or  not  they  will  be  able  to 


«et    the    money    to    go    to    school    ir 
September. 

I,  for  one,  do  not  want  to  see  th's 
Congress  adjoimi  until  we  correct  this 
problem  that  is  facing  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  students  and  their  families. 

I  do  not  have  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  one  of  the  few  programs 
aimed  directly  at  middle-incMne  fami- 
lies. They  are  not  poor  enough  to  qualify 
for  grants  or  scholarships.  They  are  not 
rich  enough  to  lay  out  the  money.  All 
they  want  is  to  be  able  to  get  a  guar- 
anteed student  loan,  which  they  must 
pay  back,  so  their  children  can  get  the 
benefits  of  an  education. 

This  program  involves  20,000  finan- 
cial institutions  and  8,000  colleges,  uni- 
versities, business  and  vocational  schools. 
It  has  provided  more  students  with 
more  aid  at  a  lower  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  all  other  educational  aid  pro- 
grams combined. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
emergency  legislation. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  for  his 
support. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  comes 
about  because  of  the  fact  that,  und«r  the 
higher  education  bill  which  we  passed 
and  the  conference  which  was  worked 
out,  the  rules  and  regulations  concern- 
ing subsidized  student  loans  have  been 
so  cumbersome  and  so  troublesome  that 
very  few  students  have  been  able  to  get 
past  the  institution's  financial  ofBcer 
and  through  the  bank. 

With  the  need  for  loans  in  higher  edu- 
cation becoming  ever  more  apparent  as 
we  get  closer  to  the  fall  term,  it  seems 
advisable  to  everyone  concerned,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  and  to  the 
administration,  to  suspend  that  provi- 
sion which  provides  for  having  an  as- 
sessment of  need  before  the  bank  could 
determine  whether  or  not  it  was  going  to 
make  a  loan,  and  return  to  the  previous 
situation  that  we  had  under  the  old  act. 
The  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
is  in  trouble. 

Students  in  my  district  find  that  they 
are  facing  delays  caused  by  the  new 
amendments  and  the  new  regulations. 
They  will  not  be  able  to  get  loans  in  time 
to  go  back  to  school. 

What  this  emergency  legislation  does  is 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
laws  and  the  new  regulations.  In  effect, 
we  are  tellhig  the  students,  the  schools, 
and  the  lenders  to  use  the  old  system 
they  have  used  over  the  past  several  years 
to  get  the  loans  out  to  the  students  so 
they  can  start  back  to  school  next  month. 
Time  is  very  short.  The  students  are 
trying  to  get  the  loans  right  now.  Many 
of  them  are  uncertain  about  the  system 
and  they  don't  imderstand  the  delays. 
The  best  thing  for  us  to  do  right  now  is 
say.  Look,  do  It  the  way  you  used  to 
do  it  so  that  the  only  program  this  Gov- 
ernment has  to  help  middle-income  fam- 
ilies send  their  children  to  school  will 
not  fall  flat  on  Its  face. 

The  change  would  apply  only  until 
April  1.  1973,  but  that  would  give  us 
time,  diuing  the  interval,  to  see  what 
changes  should  be  made.  This  is  an  emer- 
gency situation,  and  I  very  much  appreci- 
ate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
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bam*  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  in  glv- 
inff  me  this  time.  ,.,   ^. 

'^^SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 

ofnaXoT  yield?  .  ,  ^ 

Mr  DOMINICK.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  but 
ftrst  I  ask  unanimous  cons«it  to  have 
nrmted  in  the  Ricord  a  statement  by 
the  senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wil- 
iiAMs)  on  behalf  of  this  proposal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

SIATKMBSrr  BT  SiNATOB  WlIXlAMS 

one  of  the  major  underlying  purposes  of 
the  recently  enacted  higher  education  por- 
tion of  the  Education  Amendment*  of  1972 
was  to  make  student  aaalstance  avaUable  to 
students  from  middle  and  upper  middle  in- 
come families.  While  this  ptirpose  is  reflected 
m  many  portions  of  the  bill,  it  is  especially 
evident"  in  the  amendments  to  the  Guaran- 
teed Student  Loan  Program. 

The  Quaranteed  Student  Loan  Program 
WM  establlahed  In  1966.  Put  simply:  It  is  a 
Federal  program  carried  out  in  partnership 
with  the  lending  institutlonB  of  our  Nation 
under  which  a  student  obtains  a  loan  to  fi- 
nance his  education.  That  loan— subsidized 
in  certain  cases— is  fully  guaranteed  by  the 
Federal  Oovemn»nt,  thus  making  it  an  at- 
tractive loan  for  the  banks,  and  one  which 
is  easUy  obtainable  t>y  the  student,  whether 
he  has  a  banking  history  or  not. 

Interest  to  the  student  is  7  percent;  how- 
ever, under  previous  law,  where  students  are 
from  famUles  with  adjusted  famUy  incomes 
of  lass  than  $16,000.  3  percent  of  the  inter- 
est is  subsidized  whUe  the  student  is  In 
school.  There  was  a  limit  of  $1,600  per  year 
per  student. 

The  conference,  attempting  to  make  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Program  available 
to  more  middle-income  people,  changed  this 
figure  from  a  yearly  limit  of  $1,500  to  $2,500. 
More  Important,  the  limitation  on  the  ad- 
justed family  Income  levels  to  which  the  in- 
terest subsidy  was  to  t)e  made  available  was 
deleted,  so  that  students  from  families  earn- 
ing more  than  $16,000  could  receive  Interest 
subsidies. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  tieen  some  con- 
troversy atjout  the  interejiretation  of  the 
change  from  prior  law.  Without  getting  Into 
the  Intricacies  of  who  is  right  and  who  is 
wrong,  whUe  legal  Interpretations  are  being 
made,  thousands  of  students  across  the  coun- 
try are  finding  it  Impossible  to  get  their 
Guaranteed  Student  Loans — loans  which 
they  received  In  previous  years — and  plan- 
ning for  the  fast-approaching  faU  semester 
tuu  abruptly  c(»ne  to  a  standstlU. 

The  resolution  which  la  presently  before 
the  Senate,  simply  delays  the  provisions  of 
the  newly  passed  higher  education  bill  with 
re^)ect  to  famines  with  adjusted  gross  fam- 
ily Incomes  of  less  than  $15,000  untU  AprU  1. 
1973.  In  essence,  this  means  that  the  pro- 
gram will  continue  to  operate  a*  it  did  in 
the  past  for  the  next  two  school  semesters, 
although  the  higher  amounts  per  year  are 
retained.  In  addition,  provision  is  made  for 
loans  to  those  with  adjusted  gross  Incomes 
aiwve  $15,000  tinder  the  new  guidelines. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  simply 
rise  in  support  of  the  program,  and  state 
that  I  regard  it  as  of  importance.  This 
is  an  emergency  action,  and  it  is  the  only 
type  of  aid  available  to  middle-income 
families,  or  those  with  an  adjusted  gross 
income  of  lees  than  $15,000. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  in- 
deed double-enwrgmcy  legislation  for 
many  students  in  Pennsylvania  whose 
families  have  been  affected  by  the  flood 
and  find  the  need  to  borrow  even  greater 
than  in  previous  years.  They  do  not  know 


whether  or  not  they  will  be  able  to  get 
loans  because  oi  the  delays  and  confu- 
sion that  now  permeates  the  g\i*ranteed 
student  loan  prrognun. 

The  thrust  of  thia  legislation  is  to  teU 
educational  institutions  and  lenders  that 
they  should  use  the  ground  rules  that 
applied  last  year  which  enabled  over  1 
million  studente  from  low-  and  middle- 
income  families  to  borrow  $1.3  billion  to 
finance  their  education. 

This  is  not  a  grant  program.  It  is  a 
loan  program.  The  Government  pays  the 
interest  while  the  student  is  in  school. 
After  the  students  leave  school,  they 
must  pay  back  the  loan. 

I  urge  all  of  my  coll««ues  who  are  in- 
terested in  seeing  students  back  in  school 
on  schedule  to  suwxwt  this  emergency 
bill. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grit- 
fin),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
CooPERi,  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land who  is  the  present  occupant  of  the 
chair  iMr.  Biallj  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  the  joint  reeolutlon.  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Ca8e>.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. U  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  tlie  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  joint  res- 
olution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall)  .  The  joint  resolution  having  been 
read  the  third  time,  the  queetion  is. 
ShaU  it  pass?  All  those  in  favor  will  say 
"aye":  and  those  opposed,  "no."  The 
"ayes"  have  it  and  the  joint  resolution  is 
passed. 

MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced 
that  on  August  14,  1972,  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts: 

S.  916.  An  act  to  Include  firefighters  within 
the  provisions  of  section  833«(c)  of  title  6. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  the  retire- 
ment of  Government  employees  engaged  In 
certain  hazardous  occupations;   and 

8.  2499.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  medals  commemorating  the  176th  anni- 
versary of  the  launching  of  the  VS.  frigate 
Constellation. 


schools  has  been  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program.  During  the  year  ending 
this  past  June  30,  over  1,000,000  students 
were  able  to  borrow  $1.3  biUion  to  flnanee 
their  education.  Over  8,000  schools  and 
20,000  financial  institutions  are  currently 
participating. 

Support  of  this  program  has  been  bi- 
partisan. It  was  created  under  the  Ad- 
ministration of  President  Johnson,  and 
it  has  been  expanded  and  improved  by 
the  present  Administration. 

However,  som«  provisions  of  the  "Edu- 
cation Amendmente  of  1972,"  because  of 
ambiguities  in  the  language  al  the  legis- 
lation, haw  had  an  unintended  effect 
of  raising  the  posslUllty  that  many  thou- 
sands of  students  who  have  benefited 
under  the  subeldiaed  loan  portloo  of  the 
program  in  the  past  may  not  be  able  to 
obtain  the  loans  they  are  counting  on  to 
return  to  scbocd  this  Xall. 

We  are  doing  everything  possible  in 
the  regulations  implementing  the  law  t« 
avoid  this  result,  which  was  intended 
neither  by  the  Adminifitration  nor  by  the 
Congress.  But  uncertainty  remains.  Be- 
cause we  are  at  the  peak  ol  the  borrow- 
ing season  imder  this  program.  I  request 
that  the  Congress  enact  emergency  legis- 
lation that  would  delay  the  implementa- 
tion at  the  troublesome  section  of  the 

law specifically  that  it  amend  Section 

132C(1).  so  that  the  lenders  could  con- 
tinue to  provide  loans  on  the  same  basis 
as  they  did  last  year. 

This  would  make  it  possible  for  stu- 
dents, parents,  schools,  and  lenders  to 
use  a  system  with  which  they  are  aU 
familiar,  and  which  has  served  the  stu- 
denU  weU.  It  would  make  it  possible  for 
students  to  obtain  loans  in  time  to  go  to 
school— which  after  all  is  the  purpose  of 

the  (urogram. 

Richard  Nixon. 

The  WHrrE  House,  August  16.  1972. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  disagreed  to  the  amendmente  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  12662)  to  ex- 
tend the  life  ot  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  to  expand  the  jurtadictlon  of  ttoe 
Commission  to  include  discrimination 
because  of  sex,  to  autlwrize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Commission,  and  for  other 
purposes;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  o<  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Cellzb. 
Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Huttcat«,  Mr.  McCut- 
LOCH,  and  Mr.  Hutchubon  were  ap- 
pointed managers  on  the  paii,  of  the 
House  at  the  conlerence. 


AID  TO  STUDENTS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT 

"me  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hughes)  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  State$: 

In  recent  years,  a  major  source  of  aid 
to    students    attending    post-secondary 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  14896)  to  amend  the 
National  Scho(^  Lunch  Act,  as  amended, 
to  assure  that  adequate  funds  are  avaU- 
able for  the  conduct  of  summer  food 
senrice  programs  for  children  from 
areas  in  which  poor  economic  ooodltlons 
exist  and  fnmi  areas  in  which  there  are 
high  concentrations  of  wtn-klng  moth- 
ers, and  for  ottier  piuixwes  related  to 
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erptoding  and  strengthenlnc  the  child 

nutrfttoB  progrwBB. 

The  PRBBIDINO  OFFICER.  TIm  Mil 
(HH.  148M)  li  open  (o  fOrtber  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MIIiLER.  Mr.  President.  I  jdtn  my 
dlsUngiiished  colleague  from  Alabama 
'Mr.  AixBf)  In  urging  tJie  adoption  of 
the  CWld  Nutrition  Act  of  197a  (HJl. 
14896) . 

TtM  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

use.  uniSBR.  I  yield  myself  Buch  time 
as  I  may  require. 
ID-.  PresMsBt,  let  us  have  order. 
The     PKamUiWO     OFPICRR.     TTm 
aenate  will  be  tn  order.  Senators  will 
ple—e  take  tbelr  seats. 

lAr.  iMILLSR.  Ur.  PreskkBt,  I  Join  ny 
disttagitfibed  coneagqe.  JM  Senator  from 
MalHUBa,  fn  ortlng  adoptkn  of  the  C?hild 
Nutrition  Act  of  ICTJ— HJl.  14«©6— as 
fmi— Mfawi  by  the  Cooamlttee  on  Agrtcul- 
ton  and  Foreatry. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  express 
ny  appreotettan  to  our  ehalrman,  the 
senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Tauudqs), 
and  the  etaalmuai  of  the  StriMonunlttee 
on  Agrieultural  Reeeareh  and  Oeneral 
IjegMatloa,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
iMr.  AixBf),  for  Uielr  diligence  in  re- 
perttttg  this  bin  as  qnlekly  as  possible. 
wtoOb  at  Oie  same  time  glrtng  the  com- 
mittee the  oppertonlty  to  eonelder  some 
additions  to  the  Honse  bffi,  which  I  be- 
lieve greatly  improve  It. 

I  was  paitteularly  pleased  that  the 
oooimlttee  agreed  to  aeeept  the  most  im- 
portant portlotts  of  the  sdiocd  lunch 
bin — a.  3661— wMeh  Senator  Tauiabok 
and  I  IntnxtQced  on  behalf  of  the  admln- 
latraitlon. 

Tbe  oommlttee  accepted  the  concept  of 
performance  funding  for  general  assist- 
ance under  section  4.  beginning  with  the 
1974  flacal  year.  This  means  that,  instead 
of  requiring  tbe  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  State  and  local  school  agen- 
cies to  BO  through  the  agonies  of  account- 
ing for  both  regular  appropxlatsd  f imds 
and  seetlfai  32  funda,  tba  States  will  be 
rBtmftursad  under  seetien  4  sttteUy  on 
the  baataoC  the  number  at  liiniliei  served. 
Ur.  nirtrtfiir.  I  had  Intended  to  ofler 
uk  tfala  tiDM  an  anMndment  to  provide 
the  snnw  tnm  ci  parfoxaaance  funding 
for  tree  axid  redaoed  price  lunches  as  oor 
oonuntttae  provided  for  the  general  as- 
alstauce  to  the  school  breakfast  and 
sdiool  lunch  programs. 

TlM  iw**"'**—  adopted  the  perform- 
anea  funding  ooneept  and  applied  it  to 
seetkm  4  of  the  lUtlonal  School  Lunch 
Act.  Shaee  I  do  not  believe  it  is  logical 
to  have  performance  fondlng  tor  only 
one  part  of  the  school  lunch  program,  I 
had  intended  to  oiler  an  amendment  to 
extend  performance  funding  to  section 
11  of  the  act. 

While  it  is  my  understanding  that  this 
amendnientt  which  woitld  have  guar- 
anteed each  State  a  minimum  of  46  cents 
for  each  free  hmofa  served,  would  have 
increased  reimbursement  to  the  States 
for  free  and  reduced  price  lunches  by  at 
least  $60  million  over  1972.  some  of  oay 
coUeacuea  have  raised  questions  about 
the  matter  and  would  nke  to  have  it  con- 
sidered more  extensively  in  formal  hear- 
ings, "niey  have  taken  this  position  not- 


wlthfltandhig  an  agreement  to  include  a 
profMaa  for  a  price  Increase  eecalatco' 
and  a  farther  provtalon  to  insure  that 
no  State  would  receive  lees  money  than 
it  leeelved  for  fiscal  year  1972. 

Tlie  American  School  Pood  Service 
AssodattoD  has  gone  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  performance  funding. 

My  purpose  In  propoelng  that  perform- 
ance funding  for  section  11  be  added  to 
this  bill  was  to  prevent  the  dilemma  we 
no»w  face  from  recurring  next  year,  when 
we  are  a  week  away  from  the  opMiing  of 
sehooto  in  some  areas  and  still  do  not 
have  a  bill. 

According  to  my  information  there  is 
some  chance  Uie  House  Committee  on 
Bdueatton  and  Labor  win  accept  the  bOl 
we  are  now  considering  as  adopted  by 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry without  a  conference.  Tills  means 
that  wltti  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  Oris  blfl  could  stin  be  enacted  be- 
fore we  reeeas  on  Friday. 

1^  only  interest  Is  in  providing  better 
funding  for  the  school  lunch  program 
this  year  and  the  years  to  come.  Since  I 
feel  that  It  is  especially  crucial  that  Con- 
gress act  before  the  recess,  I  shaU  not 
bring  up  my  amendment,  and  hop^ully 
there  wiU  be  no  further  controversy  on 
the  floor  over  the  bfll. 

As  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  there  is 
some  chance  that  if  we  approve  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  bfll  today  it  can  be 
acted  on  by  the  House  this  week  and  the 
Nation's  school  administrators  will  not  be 
forced  to  begin  the  school  year  without 
knowing  what  type  of  food  assistance  the 
Federal  Government  wiU  be  offering. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  mtools  CMr.  P«cy)  pro- 
pounded some  questions  on  the  floor  yes- 
terday with  regard  to  the  language  of 
the  bin  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

As  Senator  Pkkct  noted,  the  bin  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  provides  for 
an  "average  national  payment  per  lunch 
which  in  no  case  shaU  be  less  than  8 
cents."  "Hie  Senator  fnMn  Illlnola  is  cor- 
rect that  each  school  within  the  State  is 
not  guaranteed  an  8-cent  reimburse- 
ment. Rather,  it  is  the  State  that  receives 
the  total  amoimt,  based  upon  an  8-cent 
relmbiuTsement  per  meal. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  this 
is  consistent  with  present  law.  Each 
State  la  presently  guaranteed  6  cents 
per  meal  served  within  the  State, 
but  tlmt  6  cents  can  be  divided 
^^mnng  Gchoois  on  a  Deed  basis  as  de- 
termined by  the  State  educational 
agency.  Therefore,  the  performance 
fimdlng  provided  in  the  Agriculture 
Committee  bill  makes  no  change  with 
regard  to  di&tnbution  of  general  cussist- 
ance  funds  within  each  State. 

With  regard  to  the  Senator's  question 
as  to  why  the  term  "national  average 
pajrment"  Is  used,  I  would  state  merely 
that  this  is  the  language  that  was  used 
In  drafting  the  biU.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  assin^  me  that  they 
Interpret  this  to  mean  one  rate — 8 
cents — applied  nationwide  to  each  State. 
It  was  my  Latent,  suid  I  feel  the  intent 
of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  to 


provide  the  State  educational  agcoctei 
with  a  simi  of  money  equal  to  8  centi 
for  eadi  lunch  served  by  partteipattog 
schools  and  then  to  contfmie  the  prte. 
tice  of  letting  the  State  agency  deter- 
mine the  exact  reimbursemeBt  to  each 
school  utxMi  thtir  evaluation  of  the  rda- 
tive  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OITICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  bin  is  open  to  fcBtber  amwrutnaent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELO.  Mr.  PreeUnt.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  querum.  and  I  ask 
unanlmoos  coueeut  tha*  the  time  be 
charged  against  both  sWca. 

The  PREBIDIIfa  OFFlC'liJK.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  win  can  the  roO. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoos  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHKETST.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  third  amendment,  on  line  14. 
page  2. 

The  PRESIDINa  OmOER.  TlM 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legidative  clerk  nioceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Presldait,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  readbig 
of  the  amendment  be  dlmmsed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and.  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment  win  be 
printed  hi  the  Ricord. 

The  amendment  is  as  f  oUows :  '^ 

At  Um  end  of  tli«  bUI  Mtd  a  d«w  smUob 
•ft  XoUow*: 

"Ssc  0.  Tb«  CbUd  Nutrltkm  Act  ot  1800 
U  furtliftr  am«iided  by  adding  at  tlM  end 
thereof  a  new  section  aa  foUowa: 

"  'spwoAi.   aurphxttmirtti.   rooo   fbogkam 

"  'arc.  17.  (a)  Dnrlng  each  ot  the  flaeal 
years  mdlng  June  30.  1973.  and  Jane  80, 
1974,  the  Secretary  shall  make  eaah  grants 
to  the  health  department  or  comparable 
agency  ot  each  State  for  the  purpoee  of  pro- 
viding funds  to  local  health  or  weMai*  agen- 
clee  or  private  noaproflt  ageadea  of  waeto 
State  serrlng  local  beami  or  wetfare  needs  te 
enaMe  siich  agendea  to  carry  oat  a  program 
under  which  sapf>temeBtal  foods  will  be  made 
available  to  pregnant  or  lactatlng  women  and 
to  Infanta  detenalaed  by  eompeitont  pro- 
fessionals to  be  nntrmonal  TrtAM  becamse  of 
inadeqTtate  nutrition  and  inadequate  income. 
STieh  program  rtmll  be  operated  for  a  two- 
year  period  and  may  be  carried  out  In  any 
area  of  the  TMlted  States  without  regard  to 
wtaetber  a  food  stamp  program  or  a  direct 
food  distribution  program  Is  In  effect  In  such 
area. 

•'•(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  program 
provided  for  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1973,  the  Secretary  shall  use  $20,000,000 
out  of  funds  appropriated  by  section  33  of  the 
Act  of  August  34,  1»86  (7  VS.C.  61J(c)).  In 
order  to  carry  out  Bach  program  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  lt74.  there  f 
auttaorlMd  to  be  appropriated  the  sum  ot 
»20.000.000,  but  In  the  evant  that  such 
som  has  not  boen  apiwopiiatad  for  nich  pur- 
poee by  August  1.  lt7S.  the  aaontary  ihaU 
iMO  $SO.oeOjOOO,  or.  If  any  aaaount  has  be«i 
anptopTUtod  for  aueh  pcogram.  tho  dlffer- 
auso.  If  any,  betwaan  tbo  amoont  db^oUy 
appropriated  for  auch  purpose  and  t3O.0Q0.- 
000,  out  of  funds  appropriated  by  section  32 
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nl  the  Act  of  August  24,  1986  (7  VS.C.  612 
ie\  \  Any  funds  expended  from  such  section 
«  to  carry  out  the  prwrlrtooa  of  subaaetlon 
(»»  of  this  section  shaU  be  relmburaed  out 
of  any  supplemental  appropriation  here- 
»fter  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  such  subsection,  and 
such  reimbursements  shall  be  deposited  Into 
the  fund  establlahed  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tion 32.  to  be  avaUablo  for  the  purpose  ol 
such  section. 

"(c)  Whenever  any  program  Is  carried 
out  by  the  Secretary  under  authority  of  this 
section  through  any  Stale  or  local  or  non- 
proflt  agency,  he  is  authorized  to  pay  admln- 
ijtnitlve  costs  not  to  exceed  10  per  centum 
of  the  Federal  funds  provided  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  section. 

•••(d)  The  eligibility  of  persons  to  partlcl- 
psW  m  the  program  provided  for  under  sub- 
iectlon  (a)  of  this  section  shaU  be  deter- 
mined by  competent  professional  authority. 
PMtlclpants  ShaU  be  residents  of  areas 
served  by  clinics  or  other  health  facilities 
determined  to  have  significant  numbers  of 
infants  and  pregnant  and  lactatlng  women  at 
nutritional  rlak. 

•••(e»  State  or  local  agencies  or  groups 
carrying  out  any  procram  under  this  section 
abali  maintain  adequate  medical  records  on 
the  participants  assisted  to  enable  the  Secre- 
lary  to  determine  and  evaluate  the  benefits 
of  the  nutritional  assistance  provided  under 
thU  section.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  October  1.  1973, 
his  reoommendatloiia  regarding  appropria- 
tions to  be  authorized  for  the  continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  program  provided  un- 
der this  section,  Includliig,  but  not  limited 
to,  bis  reoonmiendation  regarding  a  formula 
for  allocating  such  fuuds  among  ail  the 
States  of  the  United  States. 

■••(T)  As  used  in  this  section — 

••'(1)  'Pregnant  and  lactatmg  women" 
when  used  in  coiiuectlon  with  the  term  at 
nutriuon  risk'  includes  mothers  from  low- 
income  populations  who  demonstrate  one  or 
mweol  the  following  characterLStics:  known 
iiuwlequftte  nutritional  patterns,  unaccept- 
ably  high  incidence  ol  anemia,  high  prema- 
turity rates,  or  Inadequate  paf>,erus  of  growth 
lunderwelght,  obesity,  or  stunUng).  Such 
term  ( when  used  in  connection  with  the  term 
at  nutritional  risk")  also  includes  low- 
.acome  individuals  who  have  a  history  of 
high-risk  pregnancy  aa  evidenced  by  abor- 
tion, premature  birth,  or  severe  anemia. 

■■•(2)  "Infants"  when  used  in  connection 
with  the  term  "at  nutritional  risk"  means 
children  under  lour  years  of  age  who  are  in 
low-Income  populations  which  have  shown  a 
deficient  pattern  of  growth,  by  minimally  a«- 
ctptable  standards,  as  reflected  by  an  excess 
number  of  children  in  the  lower  percentiles 
of  height  and  weight.  Such  term,  when  used 
in  connection  with  "at  nutritional  risk",  may 
also  Include  ( at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary) children  under  four  years  ol  age  (A) 
are  la  the  parameter  of  nutritional  anemia, 
or  (B)  are  from  low-income  populations 
rtxere  nutritional  studies  have  shown  in- 
Bdequate  Infant  dleta. 

"(3)  "Supplemental  foods"  shall  mean 
those  foods  containing  nutrients  known  to  be 
lacking  in  the  diets  ol  populations  at  nutri- 
tional risks  and.  In  particular,  those  foods 
and  food  products  containing  hlgb-quallty 
protein.  Iron,  calcium,  vitamin  A,  and  vita- 
min C.  Such  term  may  also  include  (at  the 
discretion  of  the  Secrotary)  any  food  product 
commercially  Tm-mulated  preparation  specl- 
acally  designed  for  Infants. 

"'(4)  "Competent  prtrfeseloual  authority" 
Includes  physicians,  nutritlonltrta,  registered 
aursea,  dieticians,  or  State  or  local  medlcaUy 
trained  health  officials,  or  peraons  dealg- 
nated  by  physicians,  or  State  or  local  medl- 
oeUy  trained  health  ofllolals  aa  being  oompo- 
tent  profeeslonally  to  evaltiat*  nutrltlbnal 
rWt.'.- 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Preeldwit,  this 
is  the  third  amendment  in  a  package  of 
amendments  that  has  been  sponsored 
by  a  substantial  number  of  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  My  amendment 
is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Cass,  Anow, 
Brock.  Bayh.  WnxiAMs,  Mokdale,  Ma- 

THIAS,  BtJRDICK.  JAVITS,   CHAKSTON.  PACK- 

wooD,  Oravk.,  Hart,  Harris,  Eaoletow, 
HoLLmos,  Kennedy,  McOovirn,  Ribi- 
coFF,  Stevinson,  Nklson,  Hughes.  Pas- 
TORK,  McQke,  Mcskh,  McIntyrk,  Tatt, 
Beall,  Montoya,  and  Moss. 

The  amendment  relates  to  the  substan- 
tial effort  that  has  been  made  by  Con- 
gress and  our  Government  to  abolish 
hunger  in  America.  That  campaign  is 
now  almost  6  years  old.  I  suppose  we 
could  say  tliat  it  is  much  (dder  than  that, 
since  many  of  the  programs  of  supple- 
mental food  assistance  and  the  school 
limch  program  started  back  in  the  late 
1930's  and  ttie  1940's. 

We  have  the  school  lunch  program  and 
have  started  a  school  breakfast  program. 
The  food  stamp  program  has  grown  10 
times  over.  Earlier  tliis  year  we  author- 
ized a  food  service  program  for  the 
elderlj-.  We  liave  acted  to  improve  nu- 
tritional welfare  for  every  group  with 
the  voice  and  the  ability  to  speak  for 
its  interests.  But  we  have  continued  to 
Ignore,  regrettably,  one  group  which  can- 
not speak  and  which  Is  the  most  vtilner- 
able  to  malnutrition. 

An  infant  from  6  months  prior  to  birth 
and  6  months  after  birth  can  be  per- 
manently retarded  both  physically  and 
mentally. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  want  the  Rec- 
ord to  indicate  that  there  is  unmistak- 
able tactual  information  to  underscore 
what  I  have  just  said:  namely,  that  an  in- 
fant from  6  months  prior  to  birth  and  6 
months  after  birth  can  be  permanently 
retarded  both  piiysically  and  mentally  if 
that  infant  is  deprived  of  sound  nutri- 
tion. 

We  have  done  \ery  little  to  assist  this 
group  which  is  at  greatest  risk,  except 
that  the  research  completed  over  the 
past  6  years  demonstrates  the  terrible 
price  in  physical  health  and  mental  in- 
competence which  some  Americans  are 
being  forced  to  pay  because  of  mal-  or 
sub-nutrition. 

I  cannot  estimate  here  what  the  costs 
are  in  terms  of  care  for  those  victims  of 
malnutrition.  Our  institutions  are  filled 
with  them.  There  are  many  people  to- 
day who  have  been  declared  unemploy- 
able who  are  the  product  of  malnutri- 
tion. Malnutrition  contributes  to  dis- 
ease. Its  cost  is  beyond  otu:  calculation. 

I  have  asked  Members  of  this  body  to 
read  the  article  published  in  the  Com- 
mercial Appeal,  Memphis,  Term.,  which 
has  been  attached  to  a  letter  I  have 
placed  on  each  Senator's  desk  signed  by 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey (Mr.  Cass)  . 

It  tells  the  story  of  Lucy.  Lucy  is  a 
young  infant  who,  in  her  earliest  months 
of  life,  lost  her  race  against  malnutrition. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  placards 
now  on  the  easel  in  the  rear  of  tbe 
Chamber,  they  will  see  some  photocraphs 
of  Lucy,  with  the  headline  "Lucy  Loses 
Race  Before  She  Starts  It."  There  is  the 
photogr^hic  evidence  from  8t.  Jade's 


Hospital  in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  whleh  Is 
conducting  experiments  In  feeding  pro- 
grams, the  kind  of  programs  to  which  I 
am  addreasinc  myself  now. 

It  tells  of  the  crippling  effect  of  mal- 
nutrition on  her.  the  effects  of  which 
she  will  carry  with  her  for  the  rest  of 
her  life.  The  story  is  published  In  the 
Commercial  Appeal  in  Memphis,  Tenn.. 
December  27,  1970,  with  the  headline 
"Lucy  Loses  Race  Before  She  Starts  It." 
It  Is  a  pathetic  story  in  light  of  the 
abundance  of  the  great  American  econ- 
omy and  the  abundance  of  our  produc- 
tion of  food  and  fiber. 

But,  let  us  look  at  the  "before"  and 
"after"  photographs  of  Lucy  and  another 
child  shown  on  the  placards.  If  Senators 
feel  that  the  photographs  are  too  harsh, 
too  visibly  a  reality  of  the  effects  of  mal- 
nutrition. Just  think  of  what  could  have 
been,  or  what  should  liave  been  done  to 
help  these  children. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  letter,  and  Mr.  Bsuney 
DuBois'  article,  "Lucy  Loses  Race  Before 
She  Starts  It"  plus  the  two  tables  re- 
vealing the  close  correlation  between 
per  capita  income  and  infant  mortaUty 
rates  for  a  select  number  of  States, 
printed  in  the  Record. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

U.S.  Sbnatx. 
Washington.  D.C.,  August  14.  I7S2. 

Dbak  Sbnatob:  Attached  is  a  newspaper 
article  from  the  Memphis  Commarcial  Ap- 
peal. When  you  read  It  you  will  understand 
why  we  are  asking  your  support  for  our 
"bloc"  of  3  amendments  as  contained  In 
amendment  No.  1481  to  H.R.  I48ee,  the 
Child  Nutrltton  leglatatlon  we  wUl  be  voting 
on  today. 

The  article  deacrtbes  the  tragedy  of  in- 
fants brought  to  St.  Jude  hoapttal  In 
Memphis  suffering  from  malnutrition.  The 
story  car  be.  and  ts  repeated  in  Baltimore. 
New  York.  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Detroit — m 
every  State  in  our  cotmtry  every  day. 

One  of  the  amendments  which  we  are  pro- 
posing In  this  "bloc"  will  eatabllah  a  two- 
year  pUot  program  to  spread  more  widely 
the  techniques  for  treating  Infant  malnu- 
trition with  food.  We  believe  it  U  time  to 
begin  halting  the  needless  and  sad  loas  of 
mental  and  physical  potential  among  infants 
who  are  malnourished.  Neither  tbeae  chll- 
dron  nor  our  nation  can  afford  to  let  tills 
problem  go  unresolved. 

Another  amendment  In  the  "bloc"  will 
strengthen  the  Agriculture  Commlttao  pro- 
posal by  Insuring  that  no  school  which  la»t 
year  provided  chUdron  with  a  free  or  reduced 
price  lunch  wUl  be  forced  by  this  legislation 
to  take  thaao  meals  away. 

The  final  amendmont  would  guarantoe  fuU 
Federal  support  to  public  and  parochial 
Bcho(^  which  need  be^i  to  begin  food  service 
programs.  TTxe  30  Senators  who  are  co-spon- 
soring these  amendments  will  be  most  grate- 
ful fcM'  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

HI7B1KT  H.   HtrKPHKCr. 

Curroao  P.  Cask. 

[From  the  Oommerclal  Appeal.  Dec.  37,  1W70I 
liVCT  Loom  Baob  Bbvoh  Baa  SrAaTs  It 


(By  Barney  DuBoia) 
Consider  the  caee  of  Lucy,  an  Infant. 
She  WM  bom  at  John  Oaston  B0^>ltal  and 
was  dlaehargod  with  her  mother  aftv  ttaioo 
days.  Her  wetgbt  was  0  pounds  4  ounoM  a* 
birth. 
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Por  »U  purpoaes, 

But  Ave  wMka  UUr.  Lucy's  io-ye»r-ol<l 
motber  Uruught  her  to  a  kCentpbla  and  Shel- 
by County  Health  Department  neighborhood 
olinlo.  The  ohlld  bmt  gained  lesa  than  a 
pound  Una*  birth. 

A  mine  at  the  ellnle  told  Uicy's  mother 
that  the  baby  was  Ul  and  muat  see  a  phy^l- 
ctau. 

But  Lucy's  mother  was  poor  A  waitress. 
she  worked  40  hours  a  week  for  $20  plus  tips. 
Doetora  are  a  Vaxury  when  yon  "re  that 
poor.  And  a  trtp  to  Olty  of  Memphis  Hos- 
pital tor  free  treatma&t  whan  you  have  no 
tran^MTtaOon  is  a  atream  of  busea,  tranafer 
tickets,  corridors,  waita  and  referrals  to  other 
oOcee. 
Lucy  (Ot  sicker. 

Three  weeks  later,  a  neighborhood  aide  for 
Memphts  Area  Project-South  heard  about 
tha  chSd,  and  a  nurse  was  caUed  from 
St.  Jod*  OhUdiMi'a  Research  Hospital.  On 
may's  raooid  at  St.  Jude  Is  the  nurse's  first 
taapreaaton: 

-Maraamlc  appearing  child.  Thin,  scrawny, 
with  protuberant  abdomen,  loose  skin.  Is 
highly  irritable." 

lioey  w^  taken  to  St.  Jude,  where  a  pedl- 
■trtelan  saamlnad  her.  His  diagnosis  waa  that 
Lttojr  ynm  a  nctliB  of  malnutrltlaa  and  un 
tiM  Tsrge  of  Btarrmtfam. 

"Wban  somaona  has  a  disease,  you  give 
tham  medicine  or  a  vaccination  for  it,"  saya 
T3r.  ttonald  PInkel,  medical  director  at  St. 
Jude. 

"Malnutrition  Is  a  disease.  And  food  is  the 
vaeelne." 

So  the  pediatrician  prescribed  food  for 
Lucy.  No  exotic  medicines  or  vaccines.  Just 
food. 

He  Instructed  the  mother  to  feed  Lucy  a 
prepared  Infant  formula,  s\x:h  as  Slmllae  or 
InfanUl,  '"«*— ^  of  an  evaporated  milk  for- 
mula tbe  mother  had  been  ualof.  The  pre- 
pared formula  was  provided  free  by  St.  Jude. 
In  tbe  beginning,  Lucy's  growth  atowly  tn- 
ctcia still  Then,  she  gained  suddenly.  She 
sprouted.  Five  pounds  were  gained  in  a  few 
weeks.  Mere  than  six  Inches  in  length  In  less 
than  a  mooth. 

After  six  months,  she  was  above  tbe  60th 
pacoentUe  for  both  height  and  weight.  She 
was  healthy,  robust  and  pleasant.  Lucy  ap- 
peared to  be  a  bouncing,  normal  baby. 
But  abe  wasn't. 

Tbe  atory  daea  not  have  a  happy  ending. 

Daaplte  her  rafttd  growth  and  new  strength. 

JjUBj%  head  clrcumferezkce  remained  small. 

To  doctors,  this  means  her  brain  bad  failed 

to  fully  devalop. 

AocxxtUng  to  startling  new  research  Into 
tiM  nutrition  of  children  at  St.  Jude.  doctors 
hava  dleeo Tared  that  Lucy's  bram  will  never 
fully  develop. 

She  will  be  mentally  retarded,  or  at  least, 
a  alov  leaner,  tbe  rest  of  her  life.  Nothing 
can  be  done  to  help  her. 

"It  haa  been  sbaiwn  that  by  tbe  end  ot  the 
flnt  six  mentba  ot  Itte,  a  child  normally  de- 
velops all  of  lu  brain  cells."  says  I>r.  Pinkel. 
"Tbis  Is  a  crttloal  parted  of  growth  f«r  the 
teala  and  nervous  system.  If  tills  powtta  is  in 
some  way  impakwd.  it  r«eul*«  In  trreparaUe 
stunting  for  the  rest  of  that  child's  life." 

Lacy  is  a  victim  of  powarty.  There  are 
thousands  like  her  in  MsBsphis.  Thea«  are 
millions  like  her  In  the  United  States. 

Loeyls  growth  was  Impaired  for  a  brief 
two-mosith  period,  because  her  mother  did 
not  have  enough  money  to  buy  tbe  child's 
needed  milk  formula.  To  stretch  out  avail- 
able milk,  the  mo'ttier  watered  down  the  for- 
mula, and  lAioy  was  ile|JSi>Bd  of  bedy-tmUd- 
Ing  food  dnrtac  the  Meat  critical  growing 
period  at  hsr  llf  e. 

Im  soaae  eaaM^  when  mal  nourished  infants 
m  glmt  tood  aarij  in  Infancy,  the  brain's 
growtb  la  sttauiUtod  and  attaiaa  nooul  sine 
by  the  sixth  month,  says  Dr.  Plnkri.  But.  In 
many  cases.  It  doesnt.  And  U  the  mal- 
nourlshment    lasts    several    months    during 


this   critical  six -month   fwrlod,   tbe   results 
assuredly  will  be  disastrous. 

"It's  like  playing  Russian  roulette,"  says 
Dr.  Pinkel.  "It's  like  throwing  your  baby 
Into  the  Mtaslsslppl  River  and  then  trying  to 
save  It.  Sometimes,  yoit  might  do  it  But 
who  wants  to  try?" 

"Brain  cells  begm  growth  in  the  womb  and 
continue  to  multiply  after  birth  to  about  the 
sixth  month  of  age,"  says  Dr.  Paul  us  Zee 
(pronounced  Zay).  head  of  St.  Judge's  revo- 
lutionary malnutrition  research. 

"Experiments  with  rats  and  animals — and 
unfortunately,  experiments  man  has  pro- 
vided on  himself  with  human  poverty — have 
proven  that  when  nutrition  is  missing  dur- 
ing this  growing  period.  In  the  womb  or  out. 
tbe  brain  slse  is  never  fully  attained.  And 
nothing  will  make  it  grow  after  the  sixth 
month." 

"The  real  horror  of  malnutrition  is  that  It 
Is  not  a  rare  disease."  says  Dr  Pinkel  "Mal- 
nutrition Is  a  much  bigger  problem  than  Is 
leukemia.  If  we  could  find  ways  to  stop  leu- 
kemia altogether  in  this  age  group,  there 
would  only  be  a  small,  or  virtually  no  ef- 
fect on  the  world's  population.  But  If  we 
found  ways  to  stop  malnutrition,  it  would 
have  an  eiLmost  Lcmneasurable  effect  on  the 
world." 

In  January.  l»fle.  St.  Jude  and  MAP- 
South  Instigated  their  now  well-known  food- 
by-preeorlption  program  using  United  States 
Department  of  Aigrlculture  supplement  foods, 
which  are  given  free  to  families  in  which 
malnutritloa  is  a  reality  More  than  200  tons 
of  food  are  distributed  each  mouth. 

With  the  USDA  food  as  a  base,  and  with 
medicine  and  other  foods  provided  by  St 
Jude  (for  instance.  4O0  cases  of  baby  food 
each  month  > ,  the  program  hB«  become  a 
model  of  practical  research.  Other  food-by- 
prescription  programs.  Including  a  leas  so- 
phisticated one  by  the  Memphis  and  Shelby 
County  Health  EJepartment  for  areas  outside 
the  at.  Jiide-MAP-South  area,  have  been 
started  because  of  It. 

Despite  the  St.  Jude  effort,  and  additional 
food  programs  In  Memphis  and  Shelby 
County,  It  Is  estimated  that  fewer  than  one- 
third  of  famUles  in  need  of  food  are  being 
reached.  And  only  a  fraction — the  ones  in 
St.  Jude's  area — are  being  meaningfully 
reached.  There  are  no  national  programs  like 
St.  Jude  s. 

"We're  a  research  center,  and  that's  what 
weTe  here  for,"  says  Dr.  Pinkel.  "We  cant 
treat  every  child  in  the  United  States  for 
malnutrition.  But  we  can  show  others  how  to 
do  it  with  basic  research  and  by  going  out 
and  proving  practical  application." 

raseearehers  have  suspected  links  between 
poverty,  malnutrition  and  brain  develop- 
ment for  a  number  of  years.  Dr.  Myron  Wl- 
nlck,  associate  profeaaor  of  j>ediatric8  at  Cor- 
nell University's  medical  college,  was  a  lead- 
er In  proving  the  oorreiatlon. 

Using  clinical  and  animal  data,  Dr  Wlnick 
deakonstrated  that  the  earlier  malnutrltlou 
occurs,  the  more  severe  and  the  more  per- 
manent are  the  effects  on  mental  develop- 
ment. 

"Indeed,  the  data  strongly  suggest  that 
pemtanent  effects  wlU  not  occur  at  all  if  tbe 
malnutrition  begins  after  a  certain  age,"  Dr. 
Winlck  said  recently.  "It  would  appear  that 
aftw  Infancy,  tbe  brain  Is  much  more  resist- 
ant to  the  effects  of  malnutrition." 

It  is  the  practical  research  at  St.  Jude, 
however,  that  Ls  proving  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  these  theories  are  true — that  poor 
people  are  largely  malnourished,  that  mai- 
nouriohmsnt  In  infancy  causes  irreparable 
damage  to  brain  development  and  that  this 
ilsinatn  produces  large  numbers  of  adults 
who  tc  Blow  learners  or  retardates,  who  wind 
up  Urtag  lives  of  poverty  and  prodaciog 
ehlMren  to  grow  up  in  the  same  cycle. 

"Whea  most  people  think  about  malnu- 
trttton,  they  think  about  televtsloa  and  the 
kids  they  see  in  Vietnam  or  Biafra,"  says  Dr. 
Zee. 


"But  yonVe  got  to  remember  sometblag 
else.  Tbees  kids  in  Biafra  and  Vtotnam  an 
malnourished,  all  right,  but  thar  li««  ta 
sgrartan  systems.  The  most  they  are  ever  ex. 
peoted  to  do  Is  farm,  and  plow,  and  do  simple 
tasks  like  that. 

'But  in  our  culture,  our  children  aie  ex- 
pected to  go  much  higher,  from  mechaulos  to 
scientists.  If  you  want  the  optlmsa  output  of 
people,  and  society,  you  must  meet  optiaal 
nutrition.  We  aren't  a  nation  that  puUt 
things  in  the  fields  and  lifts  stones.  Mal- 
nourished people  here  are  not  equipped  to 
aim  at  a  higher  level." 

Of  the  preschool  children  studied  in  tbe 
MAP-8outh  area  where  4.600  of  mote  tkan 
6.000  children  under  6  are  being  reached,  at. 
Jude  discovered  in  early  liM0  that  n^n 
ttian  70  per  cent  of  children  there  had 
height  and  weight  deficlenclea. 

In  laymen's  terms,  theae  figures  mean  tlist 
young  children  in  south  Memphts  are  v«7 
small  for  their  ages. 

"About  three  per  cent  of  any  populattam  is 
very  small  in  slae  becauae  of  genetic  reaaoas, 
because  of  small  fathers  and  mothers  if  you 
will,"  says  Dr.  Zee.  "When  any  study  ahowi 
that  18  per  cent  of  large  population  is  very 
small,  beneath  the  third  percentile,  you  eso 
trust  there  is  something  else  at  play  beside 
genetics." 

In  general  figures,  the  study  has  shewn 
that  27  per  cent  of  the  children  had  bone  agH 
which  were  lees  than  75  per  cent  ot  thMr 
chronological  ages,  nequently,  doctors  found 
6-year-old  children  smaller  than  an  aversge 
4-year-old. 

Anemia  was  the  most  wide-spread  ailmaet 
found  among  the  children.  By  normal  stand- 
ards, 90  per  cent  of  all  children  under  8  and 
75  per  cent  of  thoee  older  than  8  were  aaemic. 

The  most  shocking  statistics  of  all  are 
.saved  for  last. 

About  16  per  cent  of  the  children  studied 
had  head  clrcumferenoee  below  tbe  aeeoBd 
percentile,  indicating  strongly  they  would  be 
mentally  retarded. 

And  the  infant  mortality  rates  in  the  MAP- 
South  are  among  the  highest  In  the  nation. 
In  one  cenaus  tract.  No.  41  (bounded  by  Beale 
Street,  Third.  Calhoun  and  Danny  Thomas) . 
researchers  found  the  mortality  rate  to  be 
84  deaths  for  every  1 JOOO  births— higher  than 
the  rates  In  undevelc^>ed  nations  such  as 
Peru  and  India. 

The  research,  of  course.  Is  to  learn  tbe  pre- 
cise relationship  between  prenatal  and  Infant 
nutrition  and  to  find  ways  to  reduce  the  mor- 
tality rate. 

Along  with  conclusions  about  the  neoesslty 
of  food  during  the  first  six  months  of  lUS  to 
encourage  brain  grovrth.  Dr.  Zee's  team  to 
recent  months  uncovered  another  disastrous 
effect  of  early  malnutrition. 

A  random  study  c^  1 .000  famillee  who  bad 
been  <»  the  MAP-South.  St.  Jude  food  tvfi- 
plement  program  tor  one  year  showed  that 
one  year  means  very  little  In  cwrectlng  0»e 
damages  caused  by  malnutrition. 

"Anemia  was  stUl  bad.  bone  age  was  about 
the  same,  and  there  was  no  change  in  vMa- 
mln  A  levels- in  the  population  at  laige,"  Dr. 
Zee  says,  referring  to  the  new  study  which 
is  yet  to  be  published. 

"The  ooneluston  Is  that  a  basket  of  food 
for  Christmas  doesn't  do  the  Job.  Feeding 
these  children  for  one  year  doesnt  do  It. 
either.  We  must  expect  programs  to  taks  live 
years  or  longer  to  correct  damage  caussd^by 
sometimes  brief  jjerlode  of  malnutrltloB/' 

Although  Infants  respond  quickly  to  foed. 
Dr.  Zee  explains,  older  children  do  not,  «s- 
peciaUy  after  the  thlad  year  ot  life.  By  that 
ttaae,  he  says,  their  bodies  wlU  have  ad}uetsd 
to  an  "aoeterlty  metaboliani"  so  that  they 
f unetioa  on  less  food  than  a  uuisssl  ShBd. 

"The  booe  age  hs  tkese  older  dilldrai*  nay 
liiiirsasn  by  16  moiillM  dUttiMC  *  !>«■>■*& 
pertod,  which  would  be  a  «UBi  la  eias  cf  **■■* 
months  during  a  year.  But  for  a  ehlM  ^D 
was  more  than  a  year  behind  to  begin  with, 
the  three-month  gain  is  not  enough  for  him 
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the  pensions  of  the  old.  Say  there  Is  a  grand-  Mr.  HDMKIREY.  Mr.  President,  the 

^                                                               father  In  the  family  drawing  a  small  sum  mortality  rates  are  shocking  In  light  Of 

^!^^tau7  the  problems  of  malnutrttkm     each  month.  It  U  hU  right  to  do  with  this  ^^^  distribution  of  tlM  per  capita  Inoome 

^^S!^ran  In  Memphis'  poorest  famUles.  ao-      money  as  he  wlrtjes.  Blit  the  children  are  ,„  ^^^  rmintrv 

circDuarou  f    ,_^_    ___ ^     ^^    ,,     punished,  because  the  cost  of  stamps  goes 

proportionately   with    his    money   being 


to  reeeh  his  normal  slse."  the  pediatrics  re 
g,«i«her  saya. 


6t.    Jude    research,    are    as 


cMdtttg   to   ths 
foOows: 

A  child  is  bom  and  sent  home  on  an 
erapented  milk  formula,  which  often  is  too 
oQimMx  and  Is  a  constant  source  of  misuse 
□r  mtelnfUrmatloB.  If  made  too  dUuted.  the 
cfhUd  is  malnourished  If  too  concentrated 
ttia  Infant  vomits  It  back  up  and  also  be- 
ooBMSHalnourtabed.  And  finally,  uneducated 
nMthsrs  often  do  not  know  to  increase  food 
as  the  child  inoreasea  in  weight  and  slae. 

evaporated  milk  formulas  do  not  contain 
Iron  or  vitamin  A. 

By  the  end  of  the  first  year,  children  begin 
esting  from  the  table — usually  scraps  of  low- 
nfotetn.  low-vltamln  food  or  Imitation 
foods.  Many  walk  around  with  milk  bottles  or 
>  betUss,  given  by  mother  to  keep  them 
1  crying,  but  killing  appetites. 

ja^  ijMtly,  ths  poorer  a  family,  the  less 
ptotelA  content  In  Its  diet.  Poor  p>eople  sub- 
atttate  plain  foods,  like  beans  and  potatoes, 
fgt  iBcat.  milk  and  eggs,  which  are  more  ex- 
pMHtre,  but  whitdi  are  the  principal  sources 
of  protsln. 

"It  Is  very  r'^ttmrm  in  poor  communities  to 
gas  anny,  many  short  obese  women.  They  are 
dMrt  liwiBins  of  stunted  growth  as  infants. 
T^tf  axe  tat  beeauae  of  a  lifetime  of  eating 
dK^a  tnstsad  ot  proteins,**  says  Dr.  Zee. 

"Obesity  Is  a  sign  of  poverty,  make  no  mls- 
M)S  of  It.  It  doss  not  mean  people  are  weU- 
tsd." 

Bath  Or.  Plnkd  and  Dr.  Zee  are  extremely 
edttasl  about  existing  programs  dealgned  to 
food  for  the  poor.  The  UBDA  food 
It   program   and    the   federal  food 
program   both   are   inadequate,  they 


lite  two  principal  weaknesses  of  the  food 
st^ptement  program  are  that  It  does  not  pro- 
vide food  for  chUdien  over  6  atul  that  it  has 
ns  existing  programs  to  provide  prepared 
formulas  with  adequate  protein,  mineral  and 
vitamin  content  for  Infant  feedings,  Dr. 
Pinkel  says. 

"Ihsra  is  no  way  to  guarantee  that  the 
food  for  kids  luider  6  will  be  used  by  them, 
la  many  families,  older  brotheia  and  sisters 
quite  naturally  compete  for  the  food  brought 
lato  the  household.  For  this  reason,  the  pro- 
gOHB  must  be  enlarged  to  Include  all  chU- 
dOD."  ha  says. 

"In  the  meantime,  we  try  to  get  the  older 
Uds  and  the  rest  of  the  family  on  food 
Htsiapi  We  are  certain,  through  follow-ups, 
that  the  infant  food  we  provide  is  used  by 
the  Infants,  because  there  is  no  competition 
tnMa  older  rhilrtran  for  baby  food." 

Ths  prepared  formula  used  by  children  in 
tbe  MAP-South  area  Is  provided  by  St.  Jude 
with  no  government  assistance. 

"The  federal  government  should  Show  soom 
ihttrast  In  the  area."  says  Dr.  Zee.  "I  think 
pMlups  a  shift  In  priorities  Is  needed.  Our 
resssKh  shows  that  the  early  months  are  tbe 
most  crltitaiL  It's  only  reasonable  to  expect 
govarmaent  programs  to  adapt  themselves  to 
tbe  area  of  greatest  need." 

Dr.  Pinkel  is  harshly  critical  of  the  food 
stamp  program,  which  enables  a  poor  family 
to  buy  for  a  reduced  sum  a  larger  value  at 
stantps  which  can  be  used  to  piuchase  food 
itsms. 

His  criticisms  of  the  program  are: 

"Some  families,  with  absolutely  no  income, 
do  not  have  even  enough  money  to  buy  food 
stamps. 

"It  is  required  that  a  full  month's  quota 
of  food  stamps  be  purchased.  For  a  family 
whose  budget  is  strained.  It  often  Is  impos- 
sible to  come  up  with  enough  money  few  a 
full  month's  supply.  A  solution  would  be  to 
enable  weekly  food  stamp  allotments,  so  the 
purchase  sums  would  be  smaller. 

"Pood  stamp  allotments  are  determined  by 
a  report  of  all  household  Income,  Including 


brotight  Into  the  household.  In  these  cases 
the   presence    of   the    grandfather    acmally 
punishes  the  children. 

"The  tsmount  of  the  food  for  cneh  member 
of  tlie  family  is  not  enough.  A  family  of 
seven,  for  Instance,  gets  about  ?22  worth  of 
st.imps  each  month  for  each  member  of 
the  family,  or  about  75  cents  a  day  per  per- 
son. I  say  only  an  offlclal  of  the  TJ3DA  could 
expect  to  feed  a  family  properly  on  that 
amount." 

Dr.  Zee  says  it  takes  about  $35  a  mouth 
to  feed  a  normal  person  adequately  In  Mem- 
phis today,  and  "the  prices  coutiuue  to  go 
up." 

Dr  Pinkel  says  the  Nixon  administration 
has  been  "cold  and  callous"  to  requei^A  by 
uutrltionlsts  that  ths  aliotmente  be  In- 
creased. He  says  when  reasons  are  given  for 
iiot  Increasing  the  allotuients,  ths  Federal 
budget  difficulties  are  mentioned  most  fre- 
quently. 

"I  have  only  one  general  statement, '  says 
Dr.  Zee. 

"Our  studies  here  have  ahown  that  the  pop- 
ulation at  large  in  our  study  area  is  anemic 
and  malnourished.  Thera  are  some  who  are 
worse  than  others,  and  they  must  be  hoe- 
pltalleed.  But  they're  all  affeeted. 

"It's  an  iceberg  pbenotnenon.  If  you  find 
three  cases  of  smallpox,  you  vaoetnate  every- 
body. If  one  person  comes  up  with  poiio, 
you  can  pretty  well  expect  the  virus  la  with 
everybody. 

And  you  don't  treat  polio  by  building  big 
clinics  full  of  Iron  lungs.  You  treat  polio  by 
preventing  It. 

"I  say  that  someday  malnutrition  must  be 
faced  by  our  people  as  any  other  medical 
problem.  It  Is  not  a  simple  diseass  to  cure, 
but  It  Is  easy  to  prevent. 

"And  you  prevent  maiautrlUon  by  feeding 
people." 

INfAhT     MOtTAUTY     RATES     FOR     SELECTED     STATES 
HAVIM   HiGN    fER   CAPITA    INCOMES 

|P»t  thousand  live  birthsl 


CaMofnis 

muuunnms. .. ..... 

NtwYwk 

New  isisey 

Hiwaii 

COIIMOLtlCUt .. 


1  Taksn  Umi  ViUl  SUtutka,  HEW,  vol.  2.  kUrUStir  fL  B. 

>  Taksn  from  1370  censui— Gtneial  social  aod  ecaoamic 
ch»r»ctenstici,  table  47. 
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Mortilrty 

Per  capita 

rat«« 

Incoine  • 

19.0 

J10,642 

19. » 

10  835 

20.9 

11,201 

a.  2 

11.407 

18.2 

11.554 

19  0 

11,  ni 

MortalitT 

fSW' 

Percaeitt 

inoaaM> 

Mwmwppi 

Aiksosa^ _. 

Alabama 

WestViTfTiris     

3i.i 

ii.2 
26.6 

n.t 

ZL9 
23.2 
25.3 
27.0 
73.9 
26.3 
25.4 
24.1 

tE.«a7 

6,273 
7.2£6 
7  lis 

Kentacky 

Tennessee 

Lomsuu „... 

South  CanHma 

New  Me»icfl 

NartkCantiu 

7  441 

7  44r 
7.530 

7.621 

7,849 

7  9s; 

GeoriM 

FloiKla 

8  167 

8,267 

■■  Taken  from  Vital  Ststistics,  HEW.  vol. 
I  Taken   tram    1970  Cnwis—Ganeral 
chaiacleiistics,  table  47. 
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in  this  countiT- 

For  example,  in  Connecticut,  where  the 
per  eaptta  income  is  >11,S11.  the  mort&l- 
ity  rate  per  thousand  live  births  is  18. 

In  Hawaii,  where  the  per  capita  Income 
is  $11,554,  the  mortail^  rate  per  thou- 
sand live  births  is  18.2. 

In  MiMlHrtppti  where  the  per  capita  in- 
come is  $6,M7.  the  infant  mortality  rate 
I^er  1,000  live  births  is  S5.5. 

In  New  Mexloo,  where  the  per  capita 
inoome  Is  $T340,  the  mortality  rate  p«r 
1 .000  live  births  is  23.9. 

So  we  see  that  there  is  a  direct  correla- 
tion between  income  and  for  what  we 
call  the  infant  nK>rtaiity  rate. 

Mr.  MONDAIX.  Mr.  Presktoit.  wiU  my 
coUeagag  yldd  to  me? 

Mr.  HDMPHBET.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  cdlleagne  from  Mlimesota. 

Mr.  M*"^**"*^^  rtr  some  years  it  has 
been  mjr  privilege  to  serre  on  the  Select 
Ommlttee  on  Hutrttion  and  to  have  lis- 
tened to  a  great  deal  of  taKtimnny  ateut 
the  ravages  of  malnutrttton  and  hunser 
on  the  capacity  of  a  human  betns  to  leara 
and  to  have  a  soond  body. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  one  on  that 
committee  that  doubts  for  one  mnnwint 
that  tbe  case  has  not  been  ooDcluahrdy 
estobhshed  that  a  child  who  sullen  from 
malnutrition  and  severe  hunger  will,  in 
an  likeUhood.  be  pennanenfcbr  damaged 
mentally  as  well  as  physically. 

One  of  Uie  witneans  whom  I  shall 
never  fbrgei,  a  magnifloent  lady.  Dr.  Van 
Dusen.  a  doct<B-  wtth  tiM  X3JB.  Public 
Healtti  Serviee  worklnc  on  a  Navaho  res- 
erratloa,  found  several  ewamphw  of  in- 
fants who  Imd  kwashiorkor,  a  disease 
which  we  thooKlit  existed  only  in  Afri- 
ca and  other  less  devekiped  conntrtas, 
Icvasblorkor  being  an  African  word  that 
means  a  dlHWsw  that  oomes  after  the 
baby  leaves  the  mother^  milk.  It  was 
thought  a  disease  like  that  did  not  exist 
in  this  country  but  these  ixtfants  we« 
so  tngiicaUy  malnntrient^  they  suf- 
fered from  such  extreme  protein  de- 
ftoienoea,  that  death  was  the  likdy 
result. 

Dr.  Van  Dusen  kept  records.  8be 
found  one  Infai^  Just  before  it  was  go- 
ing  t4>  die  and  she  homti-aiiy  nursed  It 
bmek.  to  the  beat  of  health  that  was  pos- 
sible under  the  clreumstanoea.  She  kept 
reeonta.  and  she  found  that  it  took  $800 
a  pound  to  nurse  that  child  back  to 
healtb  because  of  diarrhea  and  oth- 
er iiealth  proidems  that  had  set  in.  MM 
a  pound  just  to  restore  that  chUd  back 
to  health.  TitaX  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  money  when  one  considers  that  for 
10  cents  a  pound  of  decent  food,  tliat 
some  ciiild  would  have  had  a  healthy 
life,  a  bright  mind,  and  a  full,  hopeful 
future.  Instead  of  that,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  chfld  will  be  retarded  mentally 
and  physically,  even  In  «Jlte  of  the  great 
cost,  that  it  wUl  probably  be  a  welfare 
recipient  tor  life,  resoaining  unempic^ed 
and  heir  to  all  tbe  other  trt«edies  that 
go  wtth  that. 

That  Is  just  one  of  the  examples  not 
only  of  the  Inhumanity  of  malnutrition 
but  the  utter,  Inexcusable,  economic 
profligacy  of  permitting  a  decent  human 
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being  to  suffer  and  b«  damaged  in  that 
way.  I  cannot  think  of  anjr  idnd  of  waste 
that  U  worse  than  that. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  my  col- 
leas^e  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AIKBN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AUCKN.  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Senator's  sunendment.  A  little 
over  2  years  ago,  Vermont  began  a  suc- 
cessful pilot  progrEim  operating  in  the 
State  and  administered  by  Its  Depart- 
ment of  Social  Welfare  at  Montpelier. 
the  State  Capital. 

As  of  2  weeks  ago,  there  were  enrolled 
171  adults  and  97  children.  The  program 
would  allow  low-income,  pregnant,  lac- 
tating  mothers.  $5  a  we^  for  milk  and 
milk  products  sind  a  child  from  birth  to 
the  age  of  1,  $10  a  week.  Including  baby 
cereals.  They  are  given  food  coupons 
which  can  be  used  only  for  the  purpose 
of  milk  and  milk  products,  including 
cereals.  It  is  known  as  the  Pood  Certifi- 
cate Program.  Those  who  qualify  are  all 
public  assistance  recipients  and  those 
people  who  are  receiving  food  stamp 
assistance. 

The  reason  I  am  supporting  this 
amendment  is  that  we  have  been  trying 
It  out  In  Vermont  for  the  past  2  years, 
and  It  Is  considered  to  be  very  successful. 
Mr.  ETUMPHREY.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his 
support  and  for  the  contribution  he  has 
made  here  in  terms  of  supplying  food  in 
this  program  to  make  it  worthwhile. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASEL  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Prealdent.  this  is  a  most  important 
ammdment.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  I  want  to  second  what  has 
already  been  said. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  have  a 
report  similar  to  that  carried  in  many 
newspapers  recently.  It  ap(>eared  in  the 
Journal  of  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, written  by  Dr.  Albert  Stunkard  and 
several  of  his  colleagues.  It  is  entitled 
"Influence  of  Social  Class  on  Obesity  and 
Thinness  in  Children."  It  relates  to  early 
childhood  nutrition.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
important  study.  And  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
theRacoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 

I  Prom    Joumkl    of    the    American    Medical 
Association.  Aug.  7,  19T2| 

INIXCENCK    or   aOCIAI.   CLASS   ON   OMSrTT    AND 

THINNCSa  IK  Childsen 
(By  Albert  Stunkard.  MD:  Eugene  d'Aqulll, 
MD;  Souls  Fox:  and  Roes  D.  h.  Plllon,  PhD) 
Several  social  factors  have  been  closely 
linked  to  obesity  and  thinness  in  adults.  This 
study,  based  on  3344  measurements  at  tri- 
ceps skm-fold  thickness  found  similar  rela- 
tionships In  white  urban  children.  Obeelty 
was  far  more  prevalent  In  the  lower-class 
^iri3  than  in  those  of  the  upper  class — ^nlne 
timee  as  prevalent  by  age  6.  Similar  though 
less  striking  differences  were  found  between 
tx)ys  of  upper  and  lower  socioeconomic 
sratus.  The  pattern  of  thinness  among  girls 


was  similar  lo  that  previously  reported  In 
women,  with  significantly  more  ihlnness  in 
the  upper-class  group.  Among  boys,  as  among 
men,  there  were  no  such  differences.  The  re- 
markably early  onset  of  class-linked  dif- 
ferences in  prevalence  of  obesity  underlines 
the  imptwtance  of  attempts  to  prevent  the 
disorder  in  childhood.  These  attempts  should 
l5e  directed  partlcvUarly  toward  those  at  high 
risk  because  of  their  lower  socioeconomic 
status. 

This  report  contiaiies  our  aa<»essn\ent  of 
The  Influence  of  social  factors  on  obesity  In 
man.  In  earlier  studies,  carried  out  in  New 
York  City,  we  demonstrated  a  strong  inverse 
relationship  between  socioeconomic  status 
and  obesity.  Obesity  was  six  times  more  prev- 
alent among  women  of  lower  than  among 
women  of  upjjer  socioeconomic  status.  Cor- 
relation between  parental  socioeconomic 
status  and  prevalence  of  obesity  was  nearly 
as  strong  indicating  that  socioeconomic 
status  was  cause  as  well  as  correlate.  We 
also  demonstrated  slgnlflcant  inverse  rela- 
tionships between  social  mobility  and  obes- 
ity, and  between  number  of  generations  In 
this  country  and  obesity.  In  addition,  several 
ethnic  and  religious  variables  appyeared 
related  to  the  prevalence  of  obesity.  8ub- 
.sequently.  we  found  similar  results  In  a 
study  in  London.  In  all  these  Investlgatloiis. 
the  relationship  between  social  factors  and 
prevalence  of  obesity  among  men  paralleled 
that  in  women,  but  in  each  Instance  was  less 
marked. 

The  present  study  was  designed  to  estab- 
lish the  age  at  which  the  influence  of  socio- 
economic status  on  body  weight  becomes  ap- 
parent. We  also  wanted  to  delineate  the  sub- 
sequent evolution  of  the  relationship  be- 
tween .•socioeconomic  status  and  obesity  and 
thinness. 

MATERI-^LS    AND    METHODS 

To  assess  the  prevalence  of  obesity  we 
measured  the  skin-fold  thicknesses  of  3,344 
white  school  children  In  three  Eastern  cities. 
The  11  schools  In  the  study  were  chosen  so 
as  to  provide  a  population  of  both  upper- 
and  lower-class  children.  The  respondent's 
socioeconomic  status  was  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  father's  occupation,  according  to 
Intermediate  Occupational  Classification  Jor 
Males,  a  1960  publication  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census.  The  rjspondents  were  5  to  18 
years  old. 

We  decided  on  the  use  of  the  triceps  skin- 
fold thickness  as  the  best  Index  of  obesity 
for  a  large  fleld  study  on  the  basis  of  Seltzer 
and  Mayer's  extensive  work  with  this  meas- 
ure,'-" as  well  as  the  view  of  Dugdale  et  al."' 
that  It  Is  the  beet  anthropometric  measure  of 
adiposity.  Ptirthermore,  Shepard  et  al."  have 
presented  evidence  that  the  triceps  skin-fold 
provides  an  especially  accurate  assessment 
of  obesity  In  children  and  adolescents.  To 
avoid  Interobserver  error,  all  measurements 
were  made  by  the  same  observer  (S.P.) ,  using 
the  Lange  skin-fold  calipers.  Reliability  co- 
efficient of  the  measurements  was  0.93. 

Since  there  is  no  generally  accepted  cri- 
terion for  obesity  In  children,  we  chose  two 
criteria  that  had  been  utilized  in  other 
studies  and  that  seemed  reasonable  The  first 
criterion  was  the  values  tor  skin-fold  thick- 
ness reported  by  Seltzer  and  Mayer  m  their 
study  of  Boston  school  children.  Tliey  de- 
fined as  obese  those  children  whose  skin-fold 
thickness  exceeded  one  standard  deviation 
from  the  mean  for  their  age  and  sex.  Table  1 
shows  the  minimum  triceps  skin- fold  thick- 
ness indicating  obesity  according  to  Seltzer 
and  Mayer." 

Mallna  has  criticized  the  Seltzer-Mayer  cri- 
terion as  Inapplicable  to  other  populations  ■' 
and,  indeed,  the  standard  deviation  for  some 
age  groups  in  otu'  population  differed  from 
that  of  Seltzer  and  Mayer.  Accordingly,  we 
subjected  our  data  to  a  second  criterion  of 
obesity.  We  also  defined  as  obese  the  10%  of 
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each  sex  in  the  total  popuIstl<»  that  had  ths 
thickest  skin-folds;  and  we  used  the  mlnl- 
inum  skin-fold  thlcknesi  of  this  group  to 
define  obesity  within  each  age  group.  Hamp. 
ton  et  al  effectively  tised  a  similar  pereentUt 
criterion  to  define  obesity  and  leannesi.u  in 
lact.  according  to  Dr.  Joseph  Brosek,  the  p«r. 
centlle  criterion  is  favored  by  many  pbystasl 
anthropologists,  in  part,  at  least,  becauM  It 
has  the  advantage  of  showing  that  obeitty 
increases  with  age,  a  trend  that  Is  obvious  1b 
the  raw  data.  Furthermore,  by  ualng  p«r. 
centlles  we  were  able  to  dsflns  t>»*'"»ttt  la 
children,  for  whom  no  such  standsrd  Is  now 
available.  We  defined  as  thin  the  10%  of 
each  sex  with  the  thinnest  skin-folds  and 
analyzed  the  data  as  for  the  obeas  group. 
These  empirically  derived  values  for  obestty 
were  23  mm  for  girls  and  18  mm  for  boys. 
For  thinness  they  were  girls,  8  mm,  and  boyi, 
tJ  mm. 

In  the  course  of  studying  the  3344  white 
children  we  measured  also  the  skin-fold 
thicknesses  of  1,S03  black  and  Puerto  Bicsn 
children.  Since  blacks,  Puerto  Rlcans,  sod 
whites  have  different  distributions  of  skin- 
fold thickness,  it  was  not  possible  to  ana< 
iyze  all  5,347  respondents  as  a  single  popula- 
tion. Hampton  et  al  had  also  found  slgnlfl- 
cant  differences  In  anthropometric  measun- 
ments  among  teen-agers  of  different  racial 
origins  and  cautioned  against  using  the  ssms 
standards  for  different  rsoss.  Purthermort< 
the  small  number  of  upper-class  blacks  and 
Puerto  Rlcans  made  It  impossible  to  run  ssp- 
arate  analyses  of  blacks  and  Puerto  Riosns 
relating  to  socioeconomic  status  to  obesity. 
For  these  reasons  the  analysis  reported  has 
was  confined  to  the  3,344  white  respondsnti. 
Of  these.  a.310  were  claaallled  in  the  upp« 
socioeconomic  status  (occupational  categoila 
I  and  11  by  1950  Bureau  of  Census  listing); 
857  were  classified  as  of  lower  socloeconomls 
status  (occupational  categories  HI  and  IV); 
the  remaining  167  could  not  be  clearly  else* 
.sifled.  Table  2  shows  the  number  of  respond- 
ents at  each  age  according  to  socioeconomic 
status  and  sex. 

RISTJl-TS 

We  found  marked  differences  In  the  prer- 
alence  of  obeelty  between  the  upper-  and 
lower-class  children.  Moreover,  these  differ- 
ences were  apparent  by  age  6. 

Obesity  in  Girls.  At  age  6,  29%  of  the 
lower-class  girls  were  obese  as  compared 
with  only  3^J>  of  the  upper-class  girls.  This 
class-linked  difference  continued  through  age 
18,  but  fell  to  a  minimum  at  age  13,  when 
I3"'f  of  lower-class  and  9%  of  upper-class 
girls  were  obese.  Table  3  shows  the  four-folfl 
contingency  table  relating  high  and  lower 
soclta  class  obesity  or  Its  absence. 

When  we  applied  the  percentile  criterion, 
we  also  demonstrated  the  marked  difference 
in  the  prevalence  of  obesity  between  social 
classes  ( X'  ^  70.838.  P  <  0.001 ) .  At  age  6.  the 
lower  socioeconomic  group  coirtalned  8% 
obese  girls,  while  the  upper-class  group  had 
no  obese  girls  at  either  age  6  or  7.  This  differ- 
ence was  maintained  until  age  18,  as  with  the 
Seltzer-Mayer  criterion.  In  addition  the  per- 
centile criterion  demonstrated  an  Increase 
in  the  prevalence  of  obesity  as  a  function  of 
increasing  age  In  both  socioeconomic  groups. 
Figure  3  shows  further  that  the  slopes  for 
the  upper  and  lower  classes  differ,  with  a 
greater  yearly  Increment  in  the  percentage 
of  obese  in  the  lower  class.  Obesity  is  not  only 
more  prevalent  among  poor  girls,  but  this 
ereater  prevalence  Is  established  earlier  and 
increases  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  among 
upper-class  girls.  ^^ 

Obesity  in  Boys. — Lower-class  boys  showed 
a  greater  prevalence  of  obesity  than  did  those 
of  the  upper  class,  although  here  the  differ- 
ences were  not  as  striking  as  among  the 
girls.  At  age  6,  a  marked  difference  between 
the  two  socioeconomic  groups  la  already  es- 
tablLshed.  with  40 '^^  of  the  lower  socloeco- 
nonuc   group   classified  as  obese,  compared 
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with  26%  ot  the  upper-olaae  group.  Unlike 
the  pattsm  among  the  gtrla.  however,  the 
cUSMcnoe  between  ths  boys  Is  not  contmuous 
lo  ags  l»-  Note  the  reversal  at  acs  12,  wben 
ilM  upper-class  group  has  a  greater  peroent- 
aze  of  obese.  But  by  age  14  the  lower-class 
group  again  shows  a  greater  prevalence  of 
ot»etlty,  and  thLs  difference  i.s  maintained 
until  age  18.  These  dr.ta  are  summarized  in 
Table  4. 

Our  earlier  studies  had  shown  a  positive 
coRclatioa  between  socioeconomic  status 
and  prevalence  of  thinness  among  women. 
We  foimd  four  times  as  many  thin  women 
ymrtng  those  of  high  status  as  among  those 
of  low  status.  In  the  present  study,  applying 
ths  percentile  criterion,  we  found  a  similar 
pMtern  among  girls.  Figure  6  shows  that 
ihare  was  more  ieanneaa  among  girls  of  up- 
per socioeconomic  status.  At  age  6,  16  *>  ot 
Uie  upper-class  girls  were  thin  as  compared 
to  only  4%  of  the  lower-class.  This  differ- 
ence continued  until  age  13,  at  which  point 
the  two  groups  converged  and  showed  de- 
creasing prevalences  of  thinness.  Table  6 
sSows  the  relationship  between  high  and  low 
socioeconomic  status  and  leanness  or  its 
kbsenoe. 

Thinness  in  Boys. — Our  earlier  studies  liad 
shown  no  association  between  socloecoiu>mic 
stattis  and  leanness  among  men.  About  10% 
of  each  group  was  lean.  The  data  on  boys 
similarly  failed  to  show  such  an  association. 

COKlCEirT 

During  the  past  ten  rears,  we  have  learned 
a  great  deal  about  obesity  In  the  United 
States,  and  the  results  have  been  a  surprise. 
Our  conception  of  the  nature  of  obesity, 
baaed  in  large  part  of  the  results  of  treatmg 
members  of  the  tipper  and  middle  classes,  has 
been  shaken  by  the  discovery  that  obesity  Is 
largely  a  problem  of  the  lower  classes.  It  now 
appears  that  socloecononiic  status  and  re- 
lated social  factors  have  more  to  do  with 
determining  whether  a  person  will  be  obese 
than  does  Individual  psychopalhology."  The 
Implications  of  these  findings  are  far  reach- 
ing. For  one,  they  suggest  that  we  need  not 
be  constrained  by  current  pEVChodjmamlc 
formulations  of  obesity  and  their  pesslmiutlc 
otitlook  for  treatment,  when  dealing  with  the 
group  most  afflicted  with  the  disorder. 

Instead,  an  educational  approach  that  rec- 
ognlaes  the  Importance  of  social  factors  and 
is  designed  to  influence  the  values  and  life- 
styles of  large  groups,  may  be  more  appro- 
priate and  more  effective  than  conventional 
psychotherapeutic  lechnlqued. 

The  study  reported  hei:e  extends  previous 
work  and  defines  a  discrete  and  particularly 
vnlnerable  group  within  the  high-risk  pop- 
ulatlOD — the  children  of  the  poor.  Not  only 
is  childhood  obesity  a  major  problem  in  Its 
own  right,  but  the  prognosis  for  the  obese 
child  magnifies  the  over-all  problem  tor  obese 
children  become  obese  adults.  The  most  au- 
thoritative estimate  Is  that  85%  of  obese 
children  folloir  this  course."  FuiAhermore. 
the  odds  against  an  obese  child  beotxning  a 
norauO-wetght  adult,  which  are  more  than 
4:1  at  age  13.  rise  to  28:1  If  weight  has  not 
been  reduced  by  the  end  of  adoleacence.>* 

ReoHit  resesich  Into  juvenile -onset  obesity 
In  laboratory  animals  adds  to  these  actu- 
ulsl  cautions  a  possible  explanation  and  a 
esass  for  further  concern.  In  rats,  the  cellu- 
Isrity  of  adipose  tissue,  and  conseqtiently  Its 
UlSd  storage  capacity.  Is  determined  very 
early— probably  durliig  the  first  three  weeks 
0*  life— and  primarily  by  the  enlmars  level 
of  food  Intake.''  Ovemutritlon  during  this 
erttlcal  period  leads  to  marked  Increase  in 
the  cellularity  of  adipose  tissue,  Increased 
body  size,  and  obesity;  undernutrition  has 
the  oppoelts  effect.  Nor  do  changes  In  diet 
after  infancf  have  any  effect  on  the  niunber 
of  adipose  ceUs.  Caloric  restriction  reduces 
weight  solely  by  reducing  the  lipid  content 
of  these  cells,  often  to  an  abnonnallj  low 
level.  The  depleited  cells  then  remain  ready 


to  return  to  their  Initial  levels  of  adlpoaity 
whenever  sulBcieut  lipids  are  avallabXs.  By 
contrast,  adult-onset  obesity  Is  produced  by 
cellular  hypertrophy,  and  weight  loss  re- 
turns the  adipose  tissue  cells  to  a  more  nor- 
iital  slae. 

Although  data  of  comparable  precision  for 
man  are  lacking,  available  infortnatlon 
strongly  suggests  a  similar  pattern."  "*  And 
the  mechanism  described  offers  a  oonvlnciug 
iiiologic  explanation  for  tjae  remarkable  tend- 
ency of  Juvenlle-onsot  obesity  lo  persist  Into 
fidult  life.  We  still  do  not  know  precisely 
«*at  period  in  human  development  oorre- 
sponds  to  the  critical  first  throe  weeks  in  the 
rat's  lile. 

However,  the  fact  that  such  a  large  per- 
centage ct  lower-class  children  is  obese  by 
age  6  2>uggwifi  that  bypercelluiar  adipo&e 
tissue  accounts  lor  at  least  part  of  this 
increased  Incidence  of  obesity. 

While  -we  know  that  childhood  obesity 
tends  to  persist  into  adulthood,  we  do  not 
knmv  vrhst  proptwtlan  of  obese  adulte  has 
juvenile-onset  obesity.  Even  If  the  ootitrt- 
butlou  Is  not  greats  than  the  one  third 
that  has  been  suggested,  however.  Juvenile- 
onset  obesity  reniains  a  serious  problem.  For 
all  the  pathologic  correlates  and  sequelae 
of  obesity  are  more  prevalent  and  more 
serere  In  adults  with  Juvenlle-onset  obesity, 
from  diabetes  and  atheroecleroels  to  emo- 
tional disturbance.  Purtbenuve,  the  jave- 
tille-onset  obese  hav*  special  problems.  Any 
psycbopsthology  Is  likely  to  be  related  to 
obesity,  and  fully  half  of  perean*  with  Juve- 
nile-onset obesity  suffer  from  body-Image 
disturbances.  In  persons  with  adult-onset 
obesity,  on  the  other  hand,  psychopathology 
is  UBtiaUy  coincidental  and  disturbance  In 
body  Image  rare. 

One  aspect  of  these  findings  deserves  spe- 
cial note.  The  prevalence  of  thiiineaa  among 
the  lower-class  children  was  very  low  despite 
the  poverty  In  which  they  lived.  ThU  flnd- 
iixg  surprised  us,  coming  as  It  did  in  the 
midst  of  reports  of  widespread  hunger 
among  the  poor,  and  its  significance  Is  tin- 
clear.  Perhaps  skin-fold  calipers  failed  to 
detect  evidence  of  undernutrition.  However, 
they  have  proved  adequate  to  the  task  of 
assessment  of  the  undemuaitlon  of  ano- 
rexia nervosa.  Perhaps  the  level  of  poverty 
associated  with  frank  imdemutrition  is 
lower  than  that  of  the  children  we  studied. 
But  we  sought  out  the  children  with  the 
lowest  level  of  socioeconomic  status  that 
could  be  found  in  New  'Srork,  Philadelphia, 
and  Wilmington.  It  may  be  that  white  chil- 
dren, at  least,  la  these  ciUes  do  not  suffer 
from  undernutrition. 

Conclusion. — ^Before  we  can  institute  ef- 
fective measures  to  prevent  or  treat  a  dis- 
order. It  is  helpful  to  define  the  popula- 
tion at  high  risk.  This  all-Important  step 
lias  now  been  taken  for  obesity.  The  lower 
socioeconom.lc  class  la  the  one  with  by  far 
the  greatest  prevalence  of  obesity.  Borne  of 
the  preventive  and  therapeutic  measures 
that  this  finding  BUggests  have  already  been 
described.^ 

We  have  now  taken  a  second  step  and 
pinpointed  a  discrete  population  at  partic- 
ularly high  risk — the  children  of  the  poor. 
As  early  as  age  6,  the  prevalence  of  obesity 
is  far  higher  among  the  lower  classes,  par- 
tlculariy  among  girls,  than  It  Is  among  those 
of  higher  socioeconomic  status.  Further- 
more, application  of  the  percentile  criterion 
demonstrates  that  obesity  la  not  only  more 
prevalent  In  poor  girls,  but  this  prevalence 
Is  established  earlier  and  Inoreases  at  a  store 
rapid  rate  than  among  upper-class  girls. 

These  findings  help  deflns  our  task,  and 
they  sbonld  encoarage  us  in  the  fight  again wt 
obeelty.  For  the  resaarkably  early  age  at 
which  obesity  begins  amw^  so  imuiy  ot  tta« 
poor  be-speaks  faulty  nutritional  prsctioes 
by  parents.  We  do  not  yet  kXM>w  to  wbat 
extent  these  faulty  nutrlUonal  practices  re- 
sult from  lack  of  information  or  from  lack  of 


appropriate  food.  An  effective  program  of 
obesity  control  unong  poor  chUdren  requires 
that  we  distinguish  between  these  two  causes 
H<isearch  that  will  enable  us  to  determine 
m.^rs  precisely  what  causes  poor  nutriiioa 
iimong  the  poor — nutritional  misinformation 
or  eeonomc  deprivation — Is  sorely  needed.  We_ 
have  recently  embarked  upon  such  a  project 
One  final  note — Despite  the  porerry  in 
which  our  lower-class  children  lived,  ihey 
were  no  more  likely  to  be  thin  than  were 
the  upper-class  children. 

This  ,  nvestlgation  was  supported  In  part 
by  a  research  grant  MH-1 5383-03  from  the 
National  Institute  of  Mental  Heal'Ui. 
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TABLE   l.-OBESITY   STANDARDS    IN    WHITE    AMtRICArtS 
ACCORDINfi  TO  SiLJlOt  AND  MAYER 


At*  (yew) 


Mininnin)     triMpt     skin-fold 
tMckncu  mtficatint  obesity 

(IMK.) 


Males 


Females 


5                                   12  1* 

!- 15  18 

Tji 16  M 

n .:.  "  21 

U 18  22 

u ::::.  is  23 

14 — :::;:  17  23 

U                             15  '-i 

17 ::::":.  w  2? 

2- 15  27 

a:::::::::::::::::""":"-  «  28 

TABU  2.-«UIIIBC(l  OF  RESPONDENTS  IN  EACH  AGE  GROUP 
BY  SOCIOECONOMIC  STATUS  (SES)  AND  SEX 


Upper  SES 


LoweiSES 


Aie  (ye»r) 


Boys 


Girls 


Boys 


5 

t 

7 

■ 

I — 

10 

II 

12 

1*. 

14 

tt. — 

n 

17 

18 


47 

67 

71 

7» 

M 

90 

107 

74 

84 

103 

167 

216 

206 

114 


5 
34 
40 
S6 
54 
52 
56 
77 
76 
66 
84 
SO 
80 
33 


21 
?7 
17 
24 
16 
26 
31 
33 
it 
44 
4i' 
48 
« 
19 


Girls 


25 
24 
16 
32 
17 
32 
71 
32 
31 
44 
-3 
55 
43 
15 


TABU  3.- 

DISTRIBUTION  OE  OBESIH  BY  SOCIOECONOMIC 
STATUS  (SES)  (GIRLS)  • 

Upper  SES 

Lower  SES 

Oben 

41 

93 

Nonebese. 

:::::.:..:":.::"!         747 

332 

•X'-aiJ67.  P<0.001. 


TABLE    4.-DISTRIBUTI0N    OF    OBESITY    BY    SOCIO- 
ECONOMIC STATUS  (SES)  (BOYS)' 


Upper  SES 

Lower  SES 

Obese ..- .                   187 

100 
294 

•X»-37710,  P<0.001. 

TABLE  S.-DISTRIBUTION  Of  THINNESS  BY  SOCIOECONOMIC 
(SES)  STATUS' 

Upper SES 

Lower  SES 

Thin 88 

NwiUun 700 

28 

387 

•XJ  =6.078,  P<0.02. 

Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  HtracPHRBT)  to  B.H.  14886 
which  would,  for  the  first  time,  provide 
a  specific  authorization  for  a  supple- 
mental food  program  for  nutritionally 
needy  pregnant  women,  new  mothers, 
and  infants. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  now 
operates  a  supiHeinental  food  program 


under  its  general  authority  to  donate  ag- 
ricultural commodities  to  needy  persons. 
Through  this  program  local  sponsors  are 
provided  special  food  packages  for 
women  and  (Jiildren  foLmd  to  be  at  nu- 
tritional lisk.  Administrative  costs  must 
be  provided  locally.  The  principal  source 
of  fimds  for  this  purpose  ha.s  been  OEO's 
emergency  food  and  medical  services 
program. 

The  inadequn-cy  of  the  present  program 
has  been  vividly  illustiated  this  suiiuner 
in  the  two  major  urban  aieas  of  my 
State. 

The  supplemental  fond  pro«i-am  in  the 
city  of  St.  Louis  and  St  Louis  County  Ls 
operated  and  ftmded  by  the  Human  De- 
velopment Corporation,  tlie  local  com- 
munity action  agency.  The  continuation 
of  this  program,  which  serves  over  11.000 
women  and  children  each  montii,  was 
put  in  jeopardy  this  summer  by  the  ad- 
ministration's decLsion  to  terminate  the 
emergency  food  and  medical  services 
program.  With  the  Human  Development 
Corporation's  EFMS  contract  expiring 
in  Jiuie,  a  community  fund-raising  effort 
was  launched  to  obtam  funds  to  con- 
tinue the  supplemental  food  program.  At 
last  report,  some  $65,000  had  been  raised. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle from  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat 
of  Maj'  22,  1972,  describing  the  St.  Louis 
progi-am  and  the  crisis  it  has  faced,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(Prom  the  St.  Louis  Qlobe-Democrat. 
May  22,  19721 
The  Littlest  St.  Louisans  Abe  in  Trouble 
(By  Walter  E.  Orthweln) 
Dltl  you  know  that — until  recently— more 
babies  per  thotisand  died  In  St.  LovUs  each 
year  than  in  some  of  the  world's  underde- 
veloped count-lies? 

Did  you  know  that  for  yearn — until  re- 
cently— St.  Louts  tied  for  top  placse  with 
WBBhlnnton.  D.C..  for  the  highest  Infant 
mortality  rate  In  this  richest  nation  on 
earth? 

Chief  factors  in  the  sorry  picture  were  a 
simple  lack  of  adequate  food  and  medical 
care  for  mothers  and  infants  of  the  city's 
poor. 

What  you  may  not  know  Is  that  St.  Louis 
Is  In  Imminent  danger  of  reverting  to  Its 
former  iinenviable  status,  as  a  result  of  a 
cut-off  of  federal  funds  etTectlve  June  1. 

Pour  years  ago.  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  began  Us  nationwide  supple- 
mental food  program,  free  for  the  asking  to 
any  community  on  a  come-and-get-lt  basis. 
Simultaneously,  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  (OE8)  began  a  program  of 
annual  grants  to  finance  distribution  of  the 
food. 

But,  in  the  wake  of  federal  budget  cuts 
all  along  the  line,  the  DEC  grants  will  not 
be  renewed  after  this  mouth — and  that  In- 
cludes the  evirrent  *133,0OO  allotment  to  St. 
Louis. 

Which  puts  the  matter  squarely  lu  the  lap 
of  the  people  of  St.  Louis. 

The  food  iB  there.  A  donation  of  $1.60  to 
cover  distribution  costs  wUl  feed  a  mothei- 
and  child  for  a  month. 

There  are  12.(K)0  mothers  and  babies  In 
the  city  and  county  eligible  for  the  food. 
Infants  are  the  main  recipients,  and  80  per 
cent  of  them  live  In  the  city. 

To  keep  the  food  going  to  them  for  an- 
other year  will  cost  $170,000. 


"There  are  many  hard-to-solve  problea* 
confronting  tbm  world,  but  thla  Isn't  one  ot 
them."  said  Harold  Antolne,  general  nwa> 
ager  here  ol  the  Human  Development  Corp., 
which  la  moxuitlng  a  campaign  to  raise  tb* 
1 170 ,000. 

■Peedlng  these  mothers  and  babies  with 
food  already  at  hand  Is  a  comparaUveiy 
.simple  problem,  well  within  our  pow«  to 
solve. " 

"Hunger  amid  plenty  is  an  abomination 
in  the  eyes  of  all  thinking  and  feeling  peo- 
ple." begins  a  proclamation  by  Uayor 
Alfonso  J.  Cervantes,  declaring  the  week 
that     began     Sunday     as     •Peed-the-Babtos 

Week." 

Noting  that  the  unborn  risk  permanent 
physical  and  mental  damage  from  pre-nstel 
malnutrition  and  lack  of  medical  care,  An- 
toine  said : 

"The  brain,  the  central  nervous  system, 
the  bone  development  and  the  general  con- 
stitutional strength— all  can  be  damaged  by 
absence  of  proper  nutrition  in  the  mother's 
and  child's  food  intake. 

"Almost  needless  to  say.  the  child's  mind 
can  be  impaired.  There  are  records  of  mental 
retardation  that  go  with  poor  diet  durtng 
the  vital  formative  months. 

•The  taxpayer  subsequently  shares  in  this 

problem." 

HDT  has  collaborated,  Antoine  said,  with 
public  health  offlcials  In  a  plan  whereby  the 
food,  in  addition  to  easing  human  hunger, 
is  also  the  medium  for  solving  the  problem 
of  medical  care. 

Dispensed  on  prescription  by  a  physician 
lo  mothers-to-be  and  mothers  of  small  chU- 
dren,  it  brings  them  to  the  cUnic  doctors  lor 
examination,  dlagiiosis,  treatment  and  other 
needed  care. 

•All  pubUc  health  iusUtutions  m  the 
tuetropoUian  area,  plus  some  private  physi- 
cians who  see  a  lot  of  poor  patients,  agreed 
to   the   plan— and   it   has   worked,"  Antoine 

said. 

■It  has  worked— beyond  oiu  dreaiais.  and 
far  beyond  the  sticcets  records  of  other  cities. 
The  word  spread,  the  mothers  came. 

■To  serve  them,  we  established  a  system 
whereby  a  variety  of  food  is  packaged,  de- 
per.dlr.g  on  the  individual  need,  and  distrib- 
uted through  17  locations  where  poor  people 
are  concentrated— principally  the  HDC  Gate- 
way Centers. 

In  the  course  oi  thU  program,  St.  Lotus 
lost  its  status  aa  one  of  the  nation's  lufanl 
death  capitals. 

•When  you  reach  12  000  a  month— infants 
children  up  to  age  6.  and  their  mothers— 
with  an  adequate  diet  they  wouldn't  other- 
wise have,  you  Just  cant  help  but  make  an 
impact. 

"But>-lf  this  magniflcant  program  is  to 
continue — it  must  be  the  local  wUl  that 
makes  it  possible.  Federal  fimds  for  it  we 
ending  next  month. " 

"I  call  for  your  help,  your  compassion  ana 
your  many  capabilities  as  public-spirited 
citizens  who  care  about  what  happens  to 
the  littlest  St.  Loulsans  In  our  great  city.' 

Peed-the-Babies  Week  opened  with  special 
collections  in  churches  throughout  the  dty 
and  county  Sunday.  There  will  be  a  Peed-the- 
Bables  Cardinal  baseball  game  Wednesdsy. 
for  which  HDC  Is  selling  5,(KX)  tickets  donated 
bv  August  A.  Busch  Jr. 

A  benefit  talent  show  will  be  held  at  7:80 
pjn.  Friday   at  Beaumont  High  School,  an 
area-wide  baby  contest  wlU  raise  »*<1'"|0^ 
funds,  and  volunteers  will  man  "toU-road 
stations  m  the  city  and  county  durtng  tbs 

Contributions  may  be  maUed  to  the  m- 
man  Development  Corp.,  1321  Clark  ave.,  81. 
Ixjtils,  Mo.  63108.  and  are  tax  deductible,  ret 
more  information,  caU  CH  1-7600. 

Teamster  leader  Harold  Gibbons  Is  cam- 
paign chairman  and  Benjamin  Oolns,  city 
license  collector,  is  oo-obalnnmn. 
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Mr.  EAQLETON.  Mr.  President,  now 
with  the  administration's  belated  deci- 
sion to  use  $20  million  In  EPM8  funds 
onpropriated  in  fiscal  19t2,  there  U  some 
^pe  that  additional  Federal  funds  will 
be  made  available  to  the  supplemental 
focMl  program  in  St.  Louis. 

Kansas  City's  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram was  begun  in  IDecember  1971  as  a 
joint  effort  of  the  Kansas  City  Health 
Department  and  the  Hmnan  Resources 
Corporation.  As  in  St.  Louis,  administra- 
tive funds  have  been  provided  through 
Uie  emergency  food  and  medical  services 

program. 

When  Kansas  City  made  application 
for  the  supplemental  food  program  they 
were  Informed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  that  the  ground  rules  had 
been  changed  so  that  in  new  program 
sreu  supplemental  foods  would  be  pro- 
vided for  children  only  to  the  age  of  1 
year  rather  than  to  age  6  as  in  St.  Louis 
EOid  other  areas  already  in  the  program. 
In  May  of  this  year  local  sponsors  in 
Ktmsas  City  were  notified  that  because 
Jackson  County  was  transferring  from 
the  food  distribution  program  to  the  food 
stamp  program  their  supplemental  food 
program  would  be  terminated.  The 
ground  rules  had  been  changed  once 
again  so  that  areas  implementing  the 
supplemental  food  program  after  a  cer- 
tain date  would  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue it  concurrently  with  the  food 
stamp  program. 

Following  inquiries  by  the  area's  con- 
gressional delegation  and  the  Depart- 
ment's review  of  the  situation,  the  de- 
cision to  terminate  the  program  in  Jtick- 
son  Coimty  was  reversed  on  the  ground 
that  the  program  also  serves  two  non- 
food stamp  counties  in  the  Kansas  City 
metropolitan  area. 

Today,  therefore,  it  appears  that  the 
supplemental  food  programs  in  both  St. 
Louis  and  Kansas  City  have  new  leases 
on  life.  But  for  how  long?  Pertiaps  until 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
again  decides  to  withhold  appropriated 
funds  or  until  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture again  decides  to  change  the 
ground  rules. 

It  has  occurred  to  me.  and  I  would 
hope  to  others,  that  this  is  not  the  way 
to  run  a  war  on  hunger. 

The  Humphrey  amendment  would  au- 
thorize a  2-year  pilot  program  to  supple- 
ment the  diets  of  pregnant  or  lactating 
women  and  of  inf  tints  up  to  4' years  of 
age  vrtio  are  at  nutritional  risk  because 
of  low  income  and  inadequate  diet. 

Funds  would  be  distributed  through 
State  health  agencies  to  neighborhood 
clinics  and  other  facilities  which  deliver 
medical  services  in  low-income  areas. 
Irwi  enriched  formula  for  infants  would 
be  provided  in  addition  to  other  supple- 
mental foods  made  available  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  Up  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  funds  provided  would  be 
available  for  administrative  costs. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  program, 
funded  at  $20  million  aimually,  would 
reach  400,000  infants  and  children  who 
might  otherwise  be  irreversibly  damaged, 
physically  and  mentally,  by  inadequate 
outritian. 

If  all  of  our  pnmouncements  about 
ending  hunger  in  America  are  to  be  any- 


tMng  more  than  onpty  words  we  can  do 
no  1MB  to  prevent  malnutrition  amoog 
this  most  viiliierable  age  group. 

I  urge  the  adosition  of  the  Humphrey 
amendment. 

EQUAL  OFFOETtJNITT  KOT  FOSSIBLX  PO« 
MtrTHmOKALLT    USRUVIU    IKFAMT 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
.support  the  amendment  offered  by  Sen- 
ator Humphrey  to  establish  a  2 -year  pilot 
program  to  pro'vlde  supplemwital  nutri- 
tional assistance  for  mothers  and  in- 
fants during  prenatal  and  postnatal 
months. 

The  effects  of  inadequate  nutrition  In 
the  last  8  months  of  pregnancy  and  the 
first  6  months  of  life  are  tragic.  Stunted 
growth,  low  weight,  small  head  circum- 
ference, and  other  defOTmlttes  can  lead 
to  intellectual  and  brtiavioral  Impair- 
ment which  too  often  ofUinot  be  cor- 
rected, even  if  improved  nutrition  is  pro- 
vided at  a  later  age. 

Thus,  a  nutritionally  deprived  infant 
begins  life  at  a  severe  disadvantage,  and 
almost  from  the  start,  has  long  any 
chance  for  an  equal  opportunity. 

The  present  supplttnental  food  pro- 
gram has  provided  nutritionally-en- 
riched commodities  to  low-incwne  wom- 
en and  infants;  however,  the  Depart- 
maat  of  Agricultiu*  has  begun  to  phase 
out  this  program  on  the  grounds  that  it 
is  inefQclent  and  benefits  more  people 
than  those  falling  wi-ihln  this  particu- 
larly needy  gnmp  which  it  is  intended  to 

At  the  present  time,  the  supplemen- 
tal food  program  services  thousands  of 
Missourians  in  54  areas  throughout  the 
State.  Many  Missourians  have  written 
me  to  explain  the  serious  hardship  which 
could  result  if  some  kind  of  special  as- 
sistance is  not  continued  for  new  bom 
babies  and  their  mothers. 

St.  Louis  has  operated  the  most  exten- 
sive supplemental  food  stamp  program, 
providing  8,000  to  11,000  people  per 
month  with  assistance.  Benefits  have 
been  made  readily  available  with  a  mini- 
mum of  redtap>e,  enabling  the  lowest  in- 
come mothers  and  their  babies  to  be 
helped. 

Two  years  ago  when  the  Bupplem«ital 
food  program  began  operation  in  St. 
Louis  and  St.  Louis  County,  the  area  had 
(Mie  of  the  three  highest  Infant  mortality 
rates  in  the  country.  The  currently 
dropping  rate  Is  being  attributed  by 
many  to  the  supplemental  food  program 
which  not  only  has  improved  the  nutri- 
tional value  of  food  for  needy  women 
and  their  babies,  but  has  also  provided 
an  incentive  for  pregnant  women  to  seek 
prenatal  care. 

With  such  positive  results  it  would  be 
tmthinkable  to  permit  a  lapse  in  the 
nutritional  gains  for  these  needy  St. 
Louisians.  Because  of  the  success  of  the 
past  2  years,  we  hope  that  St.  LoiUs  can 
be  one  of  the  first  arMw  to  benefit  from 
the  Infant  feeding  program  which  would 
be  authorized  by  this  amendment. 

Insuring  adequate  nutrition  diuing 
prenatal  and  poslaiatal  months  is  crucial 
if  we  are  truly  to  end  hunger  in  Amer- 
ica. lliiB  program  proposed  by  Senator 
HincPHBZT  would  be  workable  and  could 
eliminate  some  of  the  problems  under 
the  current  supplemental  food  program. 


It  would  benefit  those  AmerioanB  who 
hftvfl  the  greateet  need  for  nutrlttooal 
assistance.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HaLUNOa.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  j(^  my  ooUeagtwis  in  support 
of  the  amfltulment  to  s^  up  a  special 
supplemental  feeding  program  for  preg- 
nant and  lactating  mothers  and  infants. 
There  is  a  program  in  several  coimties 
of  my  State  which  has  proved  to  be  one 
of  the  most  successful  antlmalnuttltian 
efforts  launched  hi  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately,  this  program  is  being 
stifled  by  the  Nixon  admlnistratimi  which 
has  refused  to  aUow  it*  expansion.  This  is 
the  program  we  have  referred  to  as  "pre- 
aexijl^tiatk  feeding."  Through  it,  we  have 
idratifled  and  tivated  women  and  ohil- 
dr«i  of  hlgji  nutritional  xlriL  We  have 
been  able  to  obtain  medical  treatment  for 
persons  who  otherwise  wo\ild  never  see  a 
doctor.  We  have  been  able  to  obtain  milk 
and  other  stpeoially  formulated  foods  for 
children  who  are  in  a  critical  stage  of 
their  development.  We  have  been  able 
to  save  literally  thousands  of  children 
from  the  threat  of  brain-crippling  mal- 
nutrition. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota for  his  leadership  on  this  issue.  We 
have  shown  be(yond  doubt  in  South  Caro- 
lina that  it  is  better  to  feed  the  child 
than  Jail  the  man.  Money  spent  to  give 
a  poor  child  a  nourishing  breakfast  and  a 
good  school  lunch  are  worth  literally  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  savings  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  A  child  who  can  be 
launched  into  life  with  a  healthy  body 
and  healthy  mind  can  be  a  life-long  oon- 
tiibuting  member  to  society.  A  chUd 
whose  body  and  brain  have  been  stunted 
by  malnutrition  will  be  a  constant  re- 
minder to  society  of  its  unfulfilled  obli- 
gations. 

This  pilot  program — admittedly  only  a 
trial  program — will,  I  am  certain,  prove 
to  the  BcienUsts,  as  well  as  the  social 
planners,  that  the  best  way  to  eliminate 
malnutrition  is  at  the  level  of  pregnancy 
and  early  childhood. 

The  national  nutrition  survey, 
launched  by  the  Congress  nearly  5  years 
ago,  has  definitely  proved  that  malnutri- 
tion still  exists  in  this  land  of  plenty.  We 
have  the  facts.  Now  we  need  to  act.  This 
is  the  kind  of  program  which  can  get  at 
the  heart  of  our  problems  and  save  mil- 
lions of  children  from  the  threat  of  mal- 
nutritlOTi.  We  have  been  asked  before  to 
save  our  children  and  we  have  provided 
only  half-hearted  response.  On  this  issue, 
we  cannot  afford  to  take  halfway  action. 
Additionally,  I  am  pleased  to  cosixm- 
sor  amendments  protecting  the  security 
of  children  now  participating  in  the  free 
or  reduced  prices  in  school  lunch  pro- 
grams. If  there  is  any  one  thing  this 
Ccmgress  can  take  pride  in,  it  is  the  es- 
tablishment of  our  school  lunch  program 
for  millions  of  needy  children  throui^out 
this  Nation.  This  amendment  simply 
makes  certain  that  those  children  who 
took  part  in  the  program  last  year  will 
not  be  denied  participation  in  the  future. 
A  third  amendment  provides  that  poor 
school  districts  will  no  longer  have  to 
contribute  fxmds  to  bufld  Itmdi  room 
facilities.  Tliese  amendments  recognize 
an    established    fact— a    hungry    <*ild 
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cannot  te«m.  ProvkBng  ma  ^^^'^'^ 
f^m  .ehool  child  fee*  botH  ttie  bo«ly 
•ndttwnlBd.  ^     .    « 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  Prerident.  ofikB 
the  pTOgntm  taporUnt  to  imwt  healthy 
Am«T»e«peo!*e.thlBleIt 

Tbe  first  few  yews  of  Me  •«  critical. 
Bdueators  uid  doetan  now  ten  w  that  a 
cfeOd's  brain  eevadty  and  learaln?  «- 
paeitT  te  Pr««y  ««*  determined  to  his 
oulieet  years  ef  Infancy. 

We  see  here  to  one  of  theee  pboUv- 
sraphs  what  happen,  to  «h*.^*f  «??^ 
Ita^  "nie  earty  months  are  meet  cinicai. 
TWs  t*iHd  was  matoooitehed.  her  hrate 
^^Swraeleeed.  With  the  rtght  food 
mtrieBts  her  hrata  be«an  to  grow.  How- 
erer.  she  win  stIH  be  retarded  beca«iBe*e 

pratflem  wm  not  «««^^«^  «f2S; 
imere  tB  denonafcrtWe  eyWenee  that  with 

proper  food.  P«rt»eol«5„  J**  PJ^ 
^ttasdns  snd  protetai,  a  chHd  can  oe  ree- 
ened  ta  part  flrom  mahratiHJcn.  &-.U, 
with  proper  food,  dtnter  *«,J^*~ 
and  poBtnatal  periods,  a  rtald  has  a 
chsnee  for  a  normal  life.  ^^^...^ 
I  want  to  say  to  Oie  Senate  that  I  hare 
had  a  ten*  intereet  ta  this  mattei\a^my 
wife  likewise.  We  are  deeply  ccucerned 
aboat  the  problem  of  handicapped  cnii- 

in  the  PiesMent^  Committee  onMen- 
tal  Retardation,  started  by  P^*°; 
Kennedy,  «nd  continued  by  President 
Johnacm  and  President  Ntxon.  there  is 
jjononstraMe  and  uueuuHoc*!  erldence 
ttxatcroper  feeding,  botti  daring  the  pre- 
natal »nd  postnatal  periods.  Is  posrfWy 
the  nwrt  hnportant  thtag  'f  »°  *  ^ 
xetteve  w  to  pievent  so-called  mental 
retardation,  at  least  in  some  forms. 

1  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  adopt 
the  amendment.  It  Is  not  an  extraragant 
one.  We  are  proposing  here  for  fiscal  year 
1073  and  lfl7*.  $20  million  for  eaoi  oi 
those  y«»i8.  -with  the  first  year^  ^'^ 
to  ccmo  oat  of  section  32  funds,  to  be 
xeimbaxsed  from  supplemental  appro- 
priations. ^       4. 

I  toenere  It  Is  time  to  take  action  to 
end  this  tragic  cost  of  mahiutrltion  and 
subnutritlon  among  the  yo«ng. 

As  I  have  said,  medical  research  has 
ettabliahed  clearly  that  nutrttional  de- 
drfidencles  can  reduce  the  physical  and 
mental  damage  to  an  individual,  espe- 
cially when  it  occurs  during  ^«'^" 
months  of  pregnancy  and  the  first  B  to 
12  monwns  following  birth. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  projects 
underway  to  help  the  estimated  400.000 
cundien  who  would  otherwise  suffer 
Irom  physical  and  mental  retardation 
such  as  we  have  seen  to  the  case  of 
Lucy.  There  are  programs  at  *he  st. 
Jude's  Hospital  In  Memphis:  the  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital  to  Baltimore :  the  Fortl 
Hospital  in  Detroit;  and  one  of  the  gen- 
eralhospltals  In  St.  Louis,  each  of  whl<A 
has  been  of  unlimited  assistance  tn 
regard  to  stressing  the  Importance  of 
this  program. 

In  fact,  most  of  the  witnesses  who  ap- 
pear«l  before  the  committee,  concen- 
uatwi  their  testimony  on  this  particular 
program.  I  have  put  in  the  IUcom  th«e 
past  law  week*  a  number  of  scientific 
jijttclaa  tha^t  show  the  value  of  this 
pfogram. 
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Be  when  there  U  an  argument  made 
that  we  haTa  not  any  evidence,  ai^yl 
say  that  tha  medical  loianals  are  filled 
with  this  evldcnee.  Llkewl«  the  r««>rds 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Nutrition  of  the 
Senate  is  fflted  with  evidence  In  support 
of  this  program.  There  la  no  lack  of  evi- 
dence, only  a  lack  of  action. 

What  we  are  proposing  here  is  thai 
we  be  aUc  to  take  up  and  deal  with  bovm 
of  tlw  needs  that  have  already  been 
demonstrated.  For  example,  we  know 
that  there  are  some  400.000  children  who 
would  profit  from  this  program.  All  we 
are  aaylng  is  that  we  would  like  to  have 
pnoama  which  could  be  established 
■ada  this  amnadment  propoMs  and  aich 
m  «•  hova  alrwdy  have  in  operating  a 
■Mnbcr  of  faABCtiitals. 

I  Bight  add  that  this  program  will  be 
operated  under  the  juriadk^tion  of  a 
JSthagency  working  with  estabilshed 
InaUtutlons  of  health  so  that  it  will  not 
be  mtomanaced  in  terms  of  some  of  the 
otter  programs.  It  wiU  be  a  health  proj- 
ect carried  ottt  to  take  care  of  the  health 
needs  of  paopie. 

Wlmi  ia  the  average  cost  for  6  manuis  / 
Tfat  aicrage  cost  par  diild  for  8  monthji 
is  UO  for  this  apodal  feeding  PKWrMj^ 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about;  140 
tat  C  months.  That  ia  not  very  much. 
That  ts  about  $7  »  month  to  save  a  life 
and  it  really  means  just  that.  »vic«  a 
life  or  at  least  making  Ufe  worth  living. 
I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  wmM 
not  cut  back  this  program.  I  have  olfered 
a  modest  program.  $20  million  to  under- 
toke  pUot  programs  in  States  that  today 
do  not  have  them  and  to  help  some  of 
these  programs  that  are  now  underway 
whk:h  are  supported  by  private  dona- 
tions. . 

And  the  testimony  Indicates  that  a 
great  effort  has  been  made  under  private 
aua>lcea.  I  think  tt  is  time  now  that  we 
ikart  to  move  cauUously  and  prudently 
Mjd  with  measured  steps,  under  proper 
medical  guidance,  to  get  the  program 

underway.  _ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  tin* 
has  not  expired. 

Mr.  MHiiER.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  remains  on  our  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  has  30  minutes  on 
the  amendment.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  38 minutes  on  the  bill.  ,  ,  .  -■ 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Seixator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRKSIDrNO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. . 

Mr  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  as  has 
been  stated  previously,  the  Committee  mi 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  rejected  the 
«)ecial  supplemental  food  program  pro- 
posed In  this  amendment. 

The  committee  rejected  the  amend- 
ment—not because  it  was  opposed  to 
proper  nutrition  for  pregnant  wonnti 
UMi  hifants  but  because  the  committee 
wished  to  hear  more  testimony  on  the 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
been  conducting  a  pilot  food  certifl^ 
program  hi  Chicago;  Bibb  County,  Oa.: 


Biaaoa  Connty.  Tex.;  TaUaa  Com«y, 
Wafdi.;  and  the  uutUiii  porttoa  of  Vm> 

CorxwU  Uhlvoaity  oatfar  eontraet  «Mh 
the  Wooa  and  IfliMli  Bmnham  of  tka 
UJ3.  Department  of  Agi  taiHtiim  baa  pi«> 
pared  an  evaluation  and  pUo*  toad  cm* 
tiHeate  program  Under  ttia  prognun. 
toed  certifleatm  far  pnrchMe«<  floM 
firfifc  lor  adidte.  aad  inn  f  oritflad  lar- 
mtda  and  baby  cereals  have  been  tar- 
oj^ied  fansUka  with  pcccaaak  and  lac* 
tat*ny  women  and  infanta. 

An  todeprarirait  erakntkm  tt  ttatapaa- 
gram  by  ComeU  University  haa  lanIM 
m  the  r>— -tir*""  that  the  paagaam  did 

t^^LnMemtte  I niii  nllit  asd  fv- 

mula  Inttake  tar  Infaate:  tkcra  waa  aa 
eonsMent  taemaae  «(  mHk  tatakB  «f  aft- 

ttaer  piegnant  *°*'''*  ,*'^,7''!l!?"?}  2S 

mcKclBUy-vrepwd  iniani  farmHla.  aad 
tluB  it  dki  aet  aantilbate  to  ttw  taitake 

of  iron  liy  infant*.  

This  wM  pm)arad  by  Dr.  Robert  Wan- 
deitoe  and  Dr.  C^l  «<  <*«  svataalr 
aehool  <rf  OomaU  XtelTeritty.  On  paaa  7 
of  ttie  nsxxt  wa  And  tteae  C 


1  Tba  t»tm  o<  pactlclpatlo*  in  tn*  too 
aUot  ai«M  inrt''-**  that  «ia  tut^m.  mm- 
^f  uUy  i-actMd  tlM  t«tt»t  popalaUoB. 

2.  TIM  progr»ia  iucMMfuUy  Myhea  MT 
menu  of  th«  low  Incom*  popnUtton  wMtt 
did  not  r«:elve  Food  StampB  and/or  paHKs 
msrtatance.  ^ 

3  The  pUot  program  wa«  w«l  •••*P***.5 
UM  r«^tent»,  with  ttm  jKoblms  i«pect«a 

Ml^Mid  WM  report«l  to  b«  adequate  by  • 
BQAlorlty  of  jwclpientB.  __»^ 

5  The  cmdt^  of  the  PUo*  Vood  CertJll- 
cate  ProKHun  was  compatiMe  with  the  ■«- 
^  ^p^^n.  of  both  l«l«i  eualc.  ud 
retail  food  storea.  

i   Th.  pUot  program  did  mC  «lgnlflc«tlT 

formula  tnt*to»  of  tafan**  »••*.**»«'?£„' 
m^hs.  nor  did  It  increMe  theJr  nulsrimt 

intakes. 

I  particulariy  Invite  the  attention  <rf 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  tms 
item:  .^ 

7.  The  pilot  program  did  not  rty'^gf^ 

increwe  the  quantity  of  "^,J''**Slrf 
InMikes  of  infanta  •  thJOUgH  13  months  « 
age.  nor  did  It  Increaae  th«lr  nutrlimt  ta- 
x2xm.  Since  the  Certificate  ^ojf"" J"L^ 
successfully  encourage  aubBtttwtton  rf  nmn» 
lormula  for  whole  milk  In  this  ^  pw^ 
the   prohlem   contlnu«.   CaV»J«   IB»^»» 

thte  age  group  are  •'*«»»T,  "^^^J^^ 
0a  and  the  program  could  im  ooatrHnaiag 
to  probiema  oi  owemutrttioo. 

Mr.  HUMPHRET.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Mt,  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  taltosg 
about  whether  we  increase  conamipttoo. 
but  irtiat  it  does  to  the  barfe  »»e«J*« 
the  tadtvldual.  There  Is  not  •  «™^ 
of  doubt  that  the  proper  nutrients,  wm» 
my  amendment  provides,  m^te  a  deeww 
change  to  the  physical  and  mentjd  ca- 

^"e"  study  reported  by  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  depended  on  i4-hata  recMi 
of  what  the  mothers  fed  tt>eh- cijM»tu- 
Many  mothers  do  not  teuMmber  ww 
perfect  accuracy,  and  others  ^'*?3V 
What    makes    them    soond    like    gooa 
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mothers.  NutritionistB  and  doctors  rely 
Ml  "recall"  wily  when  it  is  complemented 
hv  biochemical  tests  and  physical  exams. 
rbs  study  referred  to  by  the  Senator 
used  neither.  Therefore,  it  is  not  regard- 
ed as  a  reliable  measure  and  is  not  good 
esuse  for  rejecting  the  program. 

Mr.  MHiliat.  Yes.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  Increased  nutrient  value  of 
the  food  will  have  that  result,  but  that 
is  not  the  question  before  the  Senate. 

The  question  Is  ^rtJether  this  type  pro- 
gram has  done  it  and  the  conclusion  is 
u  follows: 

The  pilot  program  did  not  signlflcantly 
toavue  the  quantity  of  mUk  and  formula 
tatakas  of  infanta  8  through  12  months  of 
■ae    nor  did  It  Increaee  their  nutrient  In- 


That  is  the  critical  question  that  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  must  meet  in 
connection  with  his  amendment. 

The  paragraph  states : 

7.  The  pUot  program  did  not  significantly 
iQcrease  the  quantity  of  milk  and  formula 
Intakes  of  infanta  9  through  12  months  of 
age,  nor  did  It  Increase  their  nutrient  in- 
^■,fcli  Since  tha  Certificate  Program  did  not 
succeaafully  encourage  substitution  of  infant 
fonnuia  for  whole  milk  in  this  age  group,  the 
problem  continuee.  Caloric  intakes  in  this 
age  group  are  actually  excessive  In  Georgia 
aiul  the  program  could  be  contributing  to 
problems  of  overnutrltlon. 

Aoother  conclusionl^:  ^ 

8.  The  program  did  not  successfully  in- 
crease the  milk  intakes  of  either  pregnant 
women  or  mothers  of  Infants  Jn  a  consistent 
fashion. 

9.  By  implication,  the  income  elasticity  for 
program  foods  of  the  target  families  is  very 
gmall,  i.e.,  near  zero. 

The  report  goes  on  to  state : 

The  Food  Certificate  Program  did  not  ef- 
fectively increase  the  quantity  or  quality  of 
the  diets  of  the  participants  relative  to  the 
control  groups.  Its  failure  to  enhance  the 
diets  of  infants  1  through  5  months  of  age 
can  be  explained  largely  as  a  function  of  the 
relatively  adequate  diets  of  Infants  tn  the 
control  groups.  The  program's  failure  to  In- 
eteaec  mother  milk  consumption  and  the 
sutistltutlon  of  commercially  prepared  for- 
mulas mtiic  In  the  diets  of  Infanta  a  through 
12  months  cannot  be  eicplained  in  terms  of 
oonsumption  characteristics  of  the  control 
groups.  Since  the  PUot  Program  was  widely 
Moepted  by  the  target  population  and  be- 
cause it  did  not  significantly  influence  either 
the  qualitative  or  quantitative  aspects  of  the 
diets,  the  program  performs  the  fuucllon  of 
an  Income  maintenance  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  1  additional  min- 
ute to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  say  that  I  think 
every  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  and  in  fact  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  recognizes  the 
relationship  between  malnutrition  and 
some  of  the  undesirable  effects  which  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  very  elo- 
quently called  to  our  attention.  But  that 
is  not  the  point.  The  point  is  whether  we 
should  move  into  this  program,  a  new 
program,  in  addition  to  other  ongoing 
programs  before  we  have  the  necessary 
scientific  evaluation  of  present  programs 
which  will  enable  us  to  be  sure  we  are 
going  to  have  an  effective  program. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired 


Mr.  CURTIB.  Mr.  PreiMaBt.  I  offer  an 
ftmow<«m«int  t«  »!«» aiti^ndmant  (rf  the  dis- 
tinguished Bmafeor  from  Mlnneeota. 

The  PRSSZmMO  OfFJL'BK.  Does  the 

Senator  from  Alabama  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  AIXBN.  No.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's amendment  is  not  in  order  until 
then. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  stato  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  necessary  for  the 
time  to  be  yielded  back  before  the  amend- 
mwit  Is  offered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  nec- 
essary for  the  time  to  be  consomed  or  all 
yielded  back. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self 12  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  ISx.  President,  I  am  in  full 
support  of  the  htmianltarian  objectives 
of  the  distinguished  Jxmior  Senator  from 
Miimesota.  No  one  could  be  more  inter- 
ested than  I  in  raising  the  nutritional 
standards  of  infants  frcwn  poor  famiUes, 
or  for  any  families  for  that  matter. 

However,  I  must  oppose  the  pending 
amendment  because  I  have  serious  ques- 
tions about  its  impact.  This  amendment 
has  already  been  rejected  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be- 
cause it  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
carefully  consider  this  proposed  new  pro- 
gram for  infants  and  mothers.  The  com- 
mittee had  no  opportunity  to  find  out 
how  this  proposed  new  program  would 
differ  from  existing  programs  now  being 
conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agricultin^.  It  had  no  opportunity  to 
give  this  proposal  the  kind  of  careful 
consideration  that  is  necessary  to  estab- 
lish a  workable  program.  The  author  of 
this  amendment  introduced  it  as  a  part 
of  a  separate  bill.  He  introduced  it  on 
June  8,  1972,  as  a  separate  bill.  The  com- 
mittee has  not  had  an  opportmilty  to 
hold  hearings  on  it.  The  committee  has 
not  had  an  opportimity  to  consider  it,  and 
the  cwnmittee  has  not  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  consider  the  framework  set  up 
by  this  amendment  in  relation  to  the 
other  programs. 

Already  there  are  nine  programs,  to 
which  I  have  alluded  in  my  discussion  to- 
day of  nutrition  programs  for  children, 
conducted  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, suid  others  conducted  by  OEO 
and  HEW.  This  would  set  up  an  entirely 
new  program  paralleling  and  overlap- 
ping in  many  instances  the  existing  pro- 
gram. Nothing  has  been  said  about  the 
supplemental  food  program  which  par- 
allels almost  completely  the  scope  of  the 
Senator's  present  amendment,  and  I  as- 
sume the  Senator  has  no  knowledge  of 
this  program  because  he  did  not  discuss 
it.  It  is  the  supplemental  food  program 
now  being  administered  by  the  Dep€u:t- 
ment  of  Agriculture  for  the  benefits  of 
pregnant  and  lactating  women,  Infants, 
and  chUdren  through  5  years  of  age.  It 
is  exactly  what  the  Senator  seeks  to  do 
but  going  exactly  a  different  route,  set- 
ting up  more  administrative  costs,  more 


machinery,  and  more  bureaucracy  for 
d(dng  tiie  same  thing  now  being  done  by 
the  supplunental  food  program  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

This  program  eurroitly  offers  sdectad, 
nutritious  foods  to  persons  in  low-income 
groups  consldCTed  e^jedally  vuhierable 
to  malnutrition— spocUlcaUy,  women 
durtgn  pregnancy  and  for  12  months 
postpartum.  Infants  under  12  months, 
and  children  through  5  years  of  age. 
which  I  believe  is  exactly  the  scope  of 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator,  but  he 
would  provide  an  entirely  different  set 
of  maclslnery.  more  overhead,  more  Fed- 
eral payroll,  and  more  Fedwal  buraauc- 
racy. 

Medical  authorities  prescribe  these 
foods,  wtilch  Include  evaporated  milk, 
canned  meats  and  vegetables,  peanut 
butter,  scrambled  egg  mix,  com  syrup, 
fruit  Juices,  and  iron-fortUled  farina  and 
Instant  rice  cereal,  to  eligible  women,  ta- 
fants,  and  children. 

The  Department  donates  the  foods 
and  pays  for  the  cost  of  delivery  to 
points  designated  by  the  State  distribut- 
ing agency.  Thereafter,  State  and  local 
agencies  are  re^xinslble  tor  storage,  han- 
dling, and  distribution  of  the  foods. 

POT  fiscal  year  1972,  $15.1  milHon  was 
budgeted  for  food  costs  for  the  supple- 
mental food  program.  The  tateet  com- 
plete figures.  May  1972.  show  264  project 
areas  participating  with  a  total  caseload 
of  164,294  recipients. 

If  the  (Hstingtdshed  Senator  from 
Minnesota  wants  to  do  something  to  this 
area — and  I  think  It  very  fine  that  he  do 
so — ^I  think  It  ought  to  be  subjected  to 
hearings  to  see  Jttst  how  it  would  fit  Into 
an  existing  program.  Why  not  add  this 
to  the  existing  efforts  of  the  Departrawit 
of  Agriculture,  uid  not  set  up  new  money 
to  be  sent  down  to  the  various  depart- 
ments of  health  under  no  schedule  ^lat- 
soever,  under  no  framework  stipulated 
as  to  how  the  money  is  going  to  be  dis- 
tributed, what  Is  going  to  become  of  It 
after  a  grant  Is  made,  but  aftw  a  depart- 
ment has  carried  on  a  program  of  this 
kind — and  I  assume  he  would  be  Inter- 
ested in  some  other  information  about 
this  program 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrleld? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  very  much 
aware  of  the  program,  and  it  Is  to  be 
commended.  It  is  a  good  program,  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference.  Much 
of  that  program  relates  to  surpliis  com- 
modities. What  I  am  talking  about  is  a 
supplemental  feeding  program  that  Is 
vitamin  enriched,  that  is  mineral  en- 
riched, for  children  that  are  medically 
determined  as  being  at  nutritional  risk. 
This  other  program  does  not  apply  to 
medically  determined  nutritional  risks. 

Mr.  ATT.iTM  I  think  the  Smator  is 
mistaken,  because  I  have  information 
from  the  Department  showing  medical 
authorities  prescribe  t2iese  foods. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  It  comes  from  medical 
authorities. 

Mr.  HUBCPHREY.  The  type  of  program 
we  are  talking  about  tovolves  Infants, 
prenatal  and  poatnatal.  The  State  of 
Maryland  apidied  for  assistance  for  hos- 
pitalization in  low-income  areas  for  chil- 
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dicn  who  were  adjudged  by  the  medical 
nratadoD  to  be  at  nuteittooal  ri»k.  ««1 
ibc  Dfli>Miinent  at  Agriculture  turned  It 
down,  saying  they  did  not  have  the 
■MHM  to  taiEe  eaiw  xd  eueb  a  reoueit. 

Thta  ie  a  program  that  relates  to  the 
fctod  of  food  children  and  bahiee  should 
neeiv*.  prtpaiwl  food,  food  suwulementa. 
xninenl  saindenieats,  chemical  suivle- 
PUfwt.  vitamin  aupptements.  that  are  in 
Bduied  formula  that  we  see  in  stores, 
nartteularly  in  pharmaciea,  that  mothers 
can  purttoMe  for  thrir  children,  some 
under  doctws'  iweecrlpUoo. 

Mr  ALUEN.  Mr.  Precidenk.  under  the 
cactattng  program  $15.1  mUlion  was 
budgeted  for  food  costs  and  supplemental 
food  pragrams.  The  latest  complete  fls- 
UTM  tor  May  1972  show  there  were 
U4.00e  radpienta.  It  would  occur  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  that  if  a  denial 
vac  Made  to  ttw  peoide  in  Maryland  ap- 
Eteiag  for  thl«  program.  It  might  well  be 
that  some  money  could  be  pumped  into 
this  program,  rather  than  set  up  an  en- 
tirely new  pregram,  adding  to  the  Fed- 
eral toureataoracy.  having  mare  red  tape. 
with  this  Department  still  operatmg  a 
aupplanoital    food    program   of    $15.1 

Z  beUere  the  Senator  is  suggesting  an 
authority  of  $20  million.  The  overhead 
vould  oome  out  of  that  $20  mdlU<»i.  Under 

this  prcszvn  there  is  $15.1  million  for 
UMam  tortlfted  foods,  plus  the  amount 
of  the  overhead.  So  there  would  be  more 
■uneys  OQiog  into  ^ooA  under  the  pres- 
et program  of  the  Department  than 
vottld  go  under  the  Senator's  proposal. 

That  Is  in  addition  to  the  program 
maatiOQed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
tnm  Vann<»t  (Mr.  Anuw) .  the  food  cer- 
tifksate  program,  which  is  a  pilot  pro- 
gram. Dbder  that  pilot  program  the  mon- 
ey was  not  sent  through  the  Department 
<rf  BwOth.  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  is 
a  program  set  up  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  food  certificates  are  is- 
sued under  the  pUot  program.  Yet  the 
^yyi^tfir  would  set  up  an  entirely  difler- 
eai  wproach.  just  adding  layer  on  layer 
to  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

What  we  are  seeking  U  that  iie  Sena- 
tor give  the  committee  a  liW  e  time  to 
tuM  hraiingT  and  see  how  th. ;  program 
the  Senator  envisiona  can  be  worked  into 
the  existing  programs  and  the  exiting 
BiaeUnery.  It  might  be  that  a  oonsollda- 
tton  could  result.  But  the  Senator  Just 
ecMnes  in  here  and  offers  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  a  sQiarate  plan  to  the  school 
lunch  bill,  something  we  are  trying  to 
get  passed  before  the  start  of  the  school 

year. 

The  Swiator  from  Iowa  said  there  was 
a  UkeUhood  that  the  Bouse,  if  the  Senate 
naised  the  Senate  Agriculture  Committee 
venton  of  that  biU.  would  take  the  Wll 
as  amended  here  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Soiator  yield? 

Mr  ALLEK  I  want  to  cwnplete  my 
thought.  I  fear  that  If  a  new  program, 
separate  and  apart  from  the  school  lunch 
program,  tc  added  to  the  bill,  then  it 
would  very  definitely  have  to  go  to  con- 
ierenee  and  we  would  not  get  it  out  untU 
after  the  start  of  the  achook  y«ar. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  have  conversed 
\rixti  the  disUngutahed  chairman  of  the 
House  committee 
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The  PRBSHaNO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  S«aiator  has  exi^red.  The  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  no  time  remaining. 
Tte  Senator  from  Alabama  has  2  min- 
utes remaining.  The  12  minutes  he 
yielded  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wanted  to  correct 
the  Senators  impression.  The  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  BepresenU- 
Uve  Pehkiss.  not  only  indicated  to  me. 
but  said  to  me— in  fact,  it  was  right  here 
in  this  body  a  short  time  ago— that  he 
was  fully  in  support  of  this  proposal, 
that  it  would  be  readily  acceptable,  be- 
cause he  felt  it  was  definitely  needed  and 
he  would  cooperate  right  down  the  line. 
Mr  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  informa- 
Uon  glvm  by  the  disUngxiishcd  Senator, 
but  that  is  one  Member  and  I  understood 
it  would  take  unanimous  consent  of  the 
House  in  order  to  approve  the  measure 
without  going  to  confereaice,  so  I  do  not 
beUeve,  under  the  rule,  that  would  be 
pemtltted.  ,      ... 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  not  familiar 
with  all  the  procedures  in  the  House,  I 
may  say.  but  I  understand  that  because 
this  is  an  amendment  to  existing  legis- 
lation, it  is  not  a  new  program  but  is  a 
supplement  to  the  existing  program. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  appreciate  the  Senators 
discussion  of  the  House  rules. 

I  yield  back  my  time  and  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  rejected. 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an 
amoidment  at  the  desk  which  I  ask  to 

be  read.  .   .    , 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  pomt  of 

order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Has  all  time  been  yielded 
back  on  the  pending  amendment? 

The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back  or  has  expired  on 
the  pending  amendmoit. 

The  Clerk  will  state  the  amendment 
of  the  Saaator  from  Nebraska  to  the 
amaidment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  as  follows: 

On  page  4,  line  31  of  Amendmieiit  No.  1431 
gUlke  everything  fcfter  "The  Secretary" 
through  page  6.  line  3  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "and  Comptroller  CJeneral  of  the 
trnlted  States  shall  submit  preliminary 
evaluation  reports  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  October  1,  1973;  and  not  later  than 
March  30,  1974.  submit  reports  containing 
an  evaluation  of  the  program  provided  un- 
der this  section  and  making  recommenda- 
tions with  regard  to  Its  continuation." 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  It  would 
be  my  hope ^ 

The  PRESTDLNO  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield  him- 
self? _,     ^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  How  much  time  do  I 

have? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  15  minutes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  dis- 
tinguished author  of  this  amendment 
might  accept  my  amendment.  I  will  ex- 
plain what  it  does. 

The  amendment  of  the  Senator  as  now 
written  provides  that  the  Secretary  shaU 


stttimit  to  Congress  no  later  than  Octo- 
ber 1, 1073,  his  recommendatloas  regar4- 
leg  appropriations  to  be  authorized  for 
the  oontinaatkm  and  e»panBinn  of  the 
program  under  this  section. 

Mr.  President,  kew  In  mind  that  ttalc 
is  a  pilot  program.  The  committee  has 
held  no  hearings  on  It  and  the  amend- 
ment as  written  would  reouire  the  Sec- 
retary to  make  recom  m«»n»1atU>ns  for  the 
authorisation  of  ajiH^roprlatlons  tog  tbe 
continuation  and  en<»WiW>n  of  the  pro- 
gram. That  is  the  pUot  program. 

Now,  what  my  amendment  would  add 
to  that  would  provide  this: 

The  Secirtanr  and  ttaa  OomptnUar  Qan- 
eral  'h*.!!  submit  preitxnlxMcy  anauatiaa  i«> 
ports  to  the  CX>Dgraaa  not  \»Uk  thaa  Oa. 
tober  1,  1973;  and  not  later  than  Ifarch  M, 
1974.  submit  reports  containing  an  evalu^on 
of  the  program  provided  tmder  this  aeetlon 
and  making  recommendations  with  regai4  ta 
Its  continuation. 


Again.  Mr.  President,  I  point  out  that 
here  we  are  not  asked  to  authorize,  at 
a  cost  of  $40  milUon,  a  pilot  project,  and 
direct  that  at  the  end  of  that  time  tbs 
Secretary  shall  recommend  autitoria- 
tion  of  leglHlaticm  for  tto  contftmanne.  bat 
my  amendment  says  that  the  Secretary 
and  the  ComptroUer  General  shaH  w^ 
mlt  a  preliminary  evaluation  report  by 
October  1  next  year  and  by  not  lattt 
than  March  30, 1974,  submit  reports  con- 
taining an  evaluation  of  the  program  and 
making  recommendations  with  regard  to 
its  continuance. 

I  believe  the  amendment  that  I  nate 
offered  speaks  for  itself.  I  think  it  repre- 
sents a  sounder  legislative  proceo.  It 
will  give  Congress  information  and  an 
evaluation  that  should  be  of  matCTtal 
help  if  Congress  decides  to  ecnUnue  tWs 
prt«ram,  and  I  believe  that  If  *e  am«d- 
ment  of  the  Senator  f  n»n  »™«»*f«»  " 
advanced  and  acc«)ted  by  the  Senate. 
this  amendment  ought  to  be  in  It. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield.  ^ 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  PW«J 
of  the  Senator  frcan  Nebraska,  who  Is 
one  of  the  most  able  members  of  oar 
committee.  Is  sound.  I  think  It  represents 
the  ktad  of  iwrudent  approach  we  ougM 
to  take.  I  am  perfecUy  willing  to  s>«Wort 
the  Senator's  amendment.  •»*£!«*• 
it  will  be  adopted  as  an  "[»«n*»«"*  " 
the  amendment  I  have  offered  on  oe- 
half  of  myself  and  otherSenators. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 
Mr  ALLEN.  Did  I  correcUy  understanfl 

the  senator  to  say  that  in  1973  the  Sec- 
retary and  the  Comptroller  General  wiU 
Sake  a  report,  and  then  in  1974  make 
another  report?  . 

Mr  CURTIS.  In  1973  they  will  make  a 
preliminary  evaltiation  report,  and  then, 
not  later  than  March  30,  1974,  submit  a 
reevaluatlon  of  the  program  and  maxe 
recommendations  regarding  its  continu- 
ance. M     1    In 

Mr  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  fed,  W 
the  first  place,  that  there  would  be  a 
chance  that  the  Cwnpftreller  General  ana 
the  Secretarj-,  no  matter  how  misman- 
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^  ty^  Monam  was.  and  no  matter  authorisations.  Itat  taM  been  my  gen- 
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JT^Sd.  do.*  the  fi-u^  I«a  "^*  m«vairtliortaatt 
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Songress^^ouW  pay  any  attention  to 

**1S'cURTIB.  I  would  hope  so.  and  that 
congress  would  use  that  tafomiatton. 
Tte  lOtemaOve  Is  the  language  ahready 
to  tl^  amendment  of  the  'i^^^ip'"^^ 
Mator  from  Mlnneeota,  which  ts  that 
toe  Secretary  shall  submit  to  Congress 
MTiater  than  October  1  of  197S— to  Just 
a  Uttie  over  a  year— his  reoommeodatton 
MMrdlng  appropriations  to  be  author- 
tKd  for  the  continuance  and  expanrton 
of  the  program  under  tWs  section. 

m  other  words,  the  Secretary  Is  di- 
rected, under  the  language  of  the  amend- 
msnt  as  it  now  stands,  to  make  his  rec- 
ommendations for  an  authorteation.  My 
proposal  wotdd  have  the  two  agencies 
eraliMte  the  program  and  give  us  a  pre- 
Ikntaiary  report,  and  then  a  final  report, 
together  with  their  recommaidatlons. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  has  given  us  a  construc- 
tive propoeal.  I  do  not  see  us  Januntng 
the  program  down  anyone's  throat.  I 
think  the  evaluation  is  necessary,  and 
wry  weU  taken.  We  would  get  separate 
types  of  evaloatlon  from  the  two  sources, 
uid  I  hope  the  evaluatkms  would  rec- 
ommend to  us  the  >inds  of  things  we 
might  do  to  either  approve  the  program 
«r,  if  it  does  not  prove  out — but  I  sun 
gore  it  will — make  recommendations  for 
Us  conclusion. 

Ur.  AIXSN.  Would  the  S«iator  con- 
ridet*  rewording  his  amendment  to  the 
^eet  that  the  program  would  expire  at 
the  time  he  suggests  unless  the  Secretary 
and  the  Comptroller  General  made  that 
eertifieatlon,  and  not  put  that  duty  and 
reqpansibfllty  upon  Congress,  to  enact 
legislation  bringing  it  to  a  close? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  It  is  my  imderstandlng 
that  this  Is  a  2-year  program,  anyway. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  A  2-year  program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  And  does  expire. 

Mr.  ALLEH.  But  would  there  be  any 
ebjectlon  to  wording  it  the  other  way? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Well,  If  the  Senator  does 
not  believe  it  is  necessary,  would  it  hurt 
to  put  It  in  that  way? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yWd? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  TTiis  is  a  2-year  au- 
thnizatlon  ttiat  would  automatically  ex- 
jrtre  unl^s  resuthorlaed,  and  thertfore, 
within  the  time  frame  of  the  2  years,  the 
amendment  ot  the  Senator  from  Nelwas- 
ka  would  f<dlow.  So  there  is  no  continu- 
ity. I  say  respectfully  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama;  we  would  have  to  come 
back  axul  reevaluate,  no  matter  what, 
before  extending  Its  authorisatlan. 

Mr.  ALLKN.  We  have  to  do  that  with 
every  department  and  agoicy.  We  have 
to  do  It  every  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Not  every  year. 
Many  times  programs  are  authorised  for 
4  or  5  years.  I  happen  to  believe  In  shorter 
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maA  that 

, MOia  or  «oaiat.  there 

are  some  pracrMBS  that  are  ior  a  kieaer 
polod.  where  tbe  authorteattaii  is  for  2 
yean.  But  naturally.  H  Is  vitng  t»  be  for 
nme  perlad:  It  is  not  going  to  be  a  per- 
manent airthorbsatton.  It  has  to  end 
sometime. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  reqiectfully  sug- 
gest that  the  bill  before  us  is  a  3-y«ar 
aothortaation.  and  this  is  an  amendment 
to  that  biU  wUch  provides  but  a  2-year 
authorisation,  so  we  ba,re  eat  back,  and 
I  believe  thto  la  a  time  f  ranw  In  which 
we  ean  do  Justiea  to  it 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yi^d  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time.  

The  PRESIDB<G  C^TICSR.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
have  any  time  on  this  amendment.  This 
is  an  amendment  of  the  Senator  frtim 
Nebraska  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRBBIDiNa  OFnCER  (Mr. 
Beall>  .  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amandment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  ta 

Mr.  AIXSN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  third  amend- 
moit  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  as 
amended.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  There  is 
not  a  siufficient  second. 

TTie  yeas  and  nays  were  not  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Upon  what  vote  were 
the  yeas  and  nays  requested? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays  Is  being 
made  on  the  amendmoit  of  the  Beoiior 
from  Minnesota  as  amended  by  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  request  for  the  yeas 
and  nays? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  have 

no  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  There  Is  no  time  remain- 
ing on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MniiER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

I  would  like  to  address  an  inquiry  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mtame- 
sota.  One  thing  that  troubles  me  Is  tbe 
poesibillty  of  duplicating  and  overlap- 
ping programs.  As  I  have  already  pointed 
out,  there  are  several  pilot  programs, 
ivMeh  an  Independent  study  by  tba  nu- 
trlUon  department  of  Comdl  XJhlveislty 
had  indicated  were  gettlnff  tte  Job  dene. 

I  adc  the   Senator  from  Mhmeaota 


vtetter  it  wcMld  ha  feasible  to  provide  in 
hto  aiBMMlaenk  that  tt**F  srf***'  aappie- 
lasntal  faed  progiram,  wlrich  I  aadw-- 

vaidd  MPPlant  and  xsplaca  other  pro- 
cram  oC  this  tn>«  Mag  adndnistcrad  by 
the  Dwartment  o<  AgrleulturB.  In  other 
vords.  as  I  undsratand  it.  sobm  of  these 
other  pnmmmt,  pilot  «»«*»»«»"*••»»*« 
«n  whtoh  are  not  vstting  the  i**  dan*.  I 
am  sve  the  Senator  doas  aai  want  to  du- 
plicate Iheae.  Why  aok  |ub$  pha«  tb«n 

^hAmk  tfi^  that  would  be  a  macn  more 

tf  acttve  way  than  to  allow  the  ottMn  to 

eanttiua. 
Mr  HmfFHRKY.  Mr.  PzasidaDt.  will 

the  8ei»tar  ylald? 

Mx.ii]IUBl.lyield. 

Mr.  HOMPSiUnr.  First  «C  all.  mug  I 
sar  that  this  program  is  sapslmna^J^ 
to  wiMit  already  goes  on.  It  does  no*  dls- 
plaea  md  it  does  not  dupUeate.  U  is  not 
a  dnpUeatton  progzaso.       ^     _,    .^ 

The  UJ8.  Department  at  AgrtcwltMre 
otMitanetttal  food  pragnun  M^r^epves 
infants  only  up  to  1  year.  My  a  nvndmmt 
goea  bcyoid  that.  It  dkl  at  ana  ttaM  aarve 
^H*"  beyoid  1  year,  but  no  Iobch.  Ttie 
pflogramwa  prasently  have  reUoi  primar- 
ily on  acoimortlttea.  In  large  measure, 
f^k »Hftt aie  imii  m  rr  tfw'WH—  or sur- 
plia  eoBwnocttttos.  It  does  not  Inotada  In- 
fant fonmda.  ^^ 

Ateo.  we  found  out  from  tha  pMot  pro- 
grams ifiv*""*^  atotahere  that  there 
were  a  number  at  new  modris  ttiat  oould 
be  much  more  asrvloeable  if  the  tarpe  of 
program  I  am  asking  for  were  made 
available. 

Mr.  MTTJjat  Tbose  pKi»cama--<toe 
food  oommodity  program,  for  erampla-  ■ 
asc  not  pilot  programs,  are  tkaeort 

Mr.  HDMFBRCY.  No;  but  sasae  of 
thaaa  suiptaB  foods  have  been  aaad  in  the 
pttat  programs  we  have  been  diseusiing 
here  today. 

Mr.  MDLIiBt.  I  understand. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  These  are  cmitiied 
lupfdemental  foods  for  chUd  niitritlon. 

■nie  PRESnUNO  OFnCBCL  Tte  time 
of  the  Senator  has  ezplmd. 

Mr.  MVJJea  I  yidd  myaeU  t  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  muslin 'n  program,  by  this  amend- 
ment, is  a  pttot  program:  is  it  natt 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  ta  aathorlae 
fm>ds  to  asidst  in  pilot  piograaM  for  In- 
fant feeding,  for  prenatal  and  postnatal 
pregnant  women,  and  for  iactating 
mothers. 

Mr.  MTTJJgR  My  point  is  that  there 
are  other  pitot  programs,  such  m  those 
to  which  the  ComeU  Unlvent^  study 
was  directed.  Why  could  not  the  Senator 
have  his  amoMlmflttt  modiflad  to  provide 
that  turn  Hiedal  sassdemental  food  pro- 
gram will  supplant  and  ngimee  any  other 
pttot  laugrami  admtnisteiwd  by  the  De- 
partment of  AgriculturaT 

Mr.  HUMF^REY.  I  have  eoou^  faith, 
even  in  the  man  1  did  not  vote  for.  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to  see  that  we 
do  not  have  duplicating  programs  for 
the  same  purpose  going  to  the  same  hos- 
pital or  the  same  agency. 

An  this  amemtment  really  is  trying 
to  do  Is  to  takeearaol  a  need  tlwt  is 
not  taken  earn  at  today,  and  that  Is  tor 
mothers,  pregnant  women,  and  children 
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in  those  early  years  Immediately  after 
birth  who  need  special  food  supplemwits 
beyond  what  presently  exists.  The  need 
for  it  has  been  established.  The  testimony 
in  our  committee  was  there.  Most  of  the 
witnesses  testified  to  the  need  for  this 
program.  ^  , 

A  recent  conference  on  the  supple- 
mental food  program,  held  in  Detroit, 
came  out  in  support  of  the  very  thing 
I  am  talking  about  here.  The  Supple- 
mental VooA  Conference,  in  which  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  participated, 
asked  for  this  improved  type  of  nutri- 
tional aid.  This  is  not  the  result  of  some 
harebrained  scheme  that  the  Senator 
from  Mhmesota  concocted.  This  program 
is  the  result  of  a  request  by  a  confer- 
ence on  this  subject  In  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  participated. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  do  some- 
thing about  it  here  in  a  modest  way,  par- 
ticularly with  the  Curtis  amendment, 
which  gives  it  the  evaluation  to  which  I 
have  agreed. 

If  there  Is  any  duplication,  we  have 
people  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
and  In  the  Senate  committee  who  will  be 
reviewing  all  these  programs  next  year 
who  win  note  such  duplication  if  any 
exists.  We  have  asked  the  General  Ac- 
counting OfBce  to  review  the  program. 
We  have  asked  the  Secretary  to  review, 
evaluate  and  make  recommendations 
regarding  the  continuation  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  think  that  should  be  adequate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  would  not  want  to  have  any  of 
these  other  pilot  programs  going  on, 
especially  if  they  are  not  getting  the  Job 
done.  I  cannot  understand  why  he  would 
object  to  a  provision  in  his  sunendment 
which  would  make  it  clear  that  the  pro- 
gram he  proposes  to  authorize  by  the 
amendment  will  replace  and  supplant 
any  other  pilot  program  in  this  area.  I 
tWnk  it  would  be  very  helpful  to  fold  in 
all  types  of  other  programs,  imder  this 

one.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  a  half  minute? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield. 

Bilr.  HUMPHREY.  I  respectfully  say 
that,  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota Is  concerned,  he  wants  no  duplica- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  is  not  dupUca- 
tion.  The  purpose  is  what  the 
amendment  says — supplemental. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  if  that  is 
the  pxmxjse,  what  would  be  the  objection 
to  putting  a  provision  at  the  end  of  the 
amendment  to  so  state? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Because  we  do  not 
have  enough  information  about  all  these 
programs  at  this  minute  to  make  that 
kind  of  assertion.        

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of    the    Senator    from    Minnesota,    as 

amended.  _     ^ 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  a«stetant  legislaUve  clerk  called 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Oeorgia  (Mr. 
Oambmix)  ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McOk),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOovxrn).  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  »Mr.  Pill'  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris),  and  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Graved  .  are  neces.sarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Gravel >,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  South  DakoU  (Mr.  McGovxrn), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRELL)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee>.  would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott). 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  , 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr 
Brock),  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr 
DoL«),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Hru8ka>,  the  Senator  from  New- 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  Senator  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr  Weicker)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy) 
is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral  of  for- 
mer Senator  Ralph  T  Smith. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtTNDT)  Is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bocgs)  ,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr  Javits)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower  ) .  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  67, 
nays  16,  as  follows: 

(NO.  380  Leg.] 
TEAS-'67 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Baker 

B«yh 

Beall 

Bellmon 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Cannon 

Case 

Chiles 

Cburch 

(Took 

(hooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

D(»nlnlck 

Eagleton 

Edvards 

Pannln 


Allen 
Bennett 
Buckley 
Byrd, 

HarryF 
Curtis 


Jr 


Allott 

Bo«g> 

Brock 

Dole 

0«mbrell 

Oravel 


Fong 

PMlbrlcht 

Ooldwatrr 

Orlffln 

Gumey 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hatfield 

HolUnt^ 

Hughes 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kennedy 

Long 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

Mclntyre 

MetcaU 

Mondale 

Montoya 
NAYS— 18 

Eastland 

Ervln 

Hansen 

Jordan,  NO. 

McClellan 

MUler 

NOT  VOTING 

Harrta 

Hruska 

Javits 

McOee 

McOovern 

Mundt 


Moss 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Packwood 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Proxmlre 

RlblcoH 

Roth 

Sa.xbe 

Schwetker 

Scott 

Smith 

Spony 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Tart 

Tunney 

Williams 


Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Young 

r— 17 

PeU 

Percy 

Randolph 

Tower 
Weicker 


So  Mr.  HuBtPHRBY's  third  amendment 

was  agreed  to.  _      . .     ^    ▼ 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
s«reed  to.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  litil 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  h«ve 
an  amendment  at  the  desk  and  I  ask 
that  It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows  : 

on  page  16  after  line  22,  Insert  a  new  Mc- 
tion  to  read  as  roUows: 

•Section  7  ot  the  NaUonal  School  Luocfa 
Act  (*2  UB.C.  176«)  to  Moendwl  by  InMrttng 
the  words  'for  the  preceding  nscal  yeer"  tttiu 
the  phrase  'per  centum  of  the  matching  re- 
quirement' each  time  such  phrase  appeart 
In  such  section." 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mx.  President,  I  rise 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bill  under 
consideration,  H.R.  14896.  My  amend- 
ment would  aUow  States  to  avoid  a  po- 
tential problem  caused  by  the  hicreasein 
matching  Federal  fimds  provided  under 
this  legislation,  and  also  correct  a  flaw 
in  the  origir-al  act  that  has  frustrated 
both  the  responsible  governing  State 
agency  for  this  program  and  State  legis- 
latures alike. 

Section  4  of  H.R.  14896  provides  an 
average  rate  (A  Federal  reimbursemeot 
of  8  cents  for  each  lunch  served  xmder 
the  national  school  lunch  program  of 
which  the  State  pays  12  percent.  This  is 
an  increase  of  2  cents  above  the  6-cent 
rate  in  fiscal  year  1972,  and  2  cents  per 
lunch  above  the  amount  budgeted  for  the 
school  lunch  program  in  the  recently 
pas.sed  Agriculture  ApproprlaUons  Act. 

Passage  of  H.R.  14896  will  automati- 
cally and  immediately  Increase  the 
amount  of  funds  which  States  will  be 
required  to  appropriate  in  order  to  match 
Federal  funds.  This  will  be  the  case  since 
present  law  requires  States  to  match  on 
the  basis  of  the  Federal  funds  received 
in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

This  new  funding  formula  would  create 
critical  problen-s  In  the  program  for 
many  States.  For  example,  to  my  own 
State  of  Texas,  the  Texas  EducaUon 
Agency  which  is  responsible  for  adminis- 
tering the  school  lunch  program  had  al- 
ready planned  to  match  Federal  funds  on 
the  basis  of  the  6-cent  rate  contained  in 
the  administrati(Mi's  budget  and  had  suc- 
cessfully gone  to  the  State  legislature 
and  received  the  correct  appropriation. 
However,  because  of  the  increased  rate 
that  wUl  be  caused  by  this  legislation,  the 
State  money  already  approved  will  be  in- 
sufficient matching  under  the  new  for- 
mula. This  will  require  a  special  session 
to  be  held,  or  else  deplete  an  emergency 
contingency  fund  which  could  be  uti- 
lized elsewhere.  Mr.  President,  that  would 
be  a  very  undesirable  result  of  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  We  are  aU  in- 
terested hi  achieving  a  more  coordinated 
not  a  less  coordinated  program. 

In  additional,  the  present  language  of 
section  7  of  the  School  Lunch  Act,  as 
amended,  has  created  hardship  both  for 
the  responsible  State  agency  and  the 
State  legislature.  It  requires  an  estimate 
by  the  agency  prior  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year,   at   a  time   when  the   luu 


-Bjoimt  of  PtdttU  ftuMta  to  be  received 
bv  the  State  ax«  not  knova. 

wb^  ameiKhMnt,  tbenCore.  proposes 
to  i3ate  State  matcbta*  wj^rementt  to 

S,KW  SV»uJd  .Uow  the  State 

^S^t  an  aocTurate  budget  reqiiM*  to 
STteBiilature  as  raTtceentod  by  the  ac- 
toal  eoet  of  the  preceding  year's  pro- 
JJram,  tastead  o(  gue«di»«  what  the  Con- 
oess  might  do.  ^  ,  „  , 

I  »m  confident  that  my  fellow  col- 
wgues  win  zeallie  the  importance  of 
Ss  aaiendBient  to  good  ftocal  and  pro- 
Bam  responeibUity.  I  am  sure  it  wUl 
IflDW  thte  very  valuable  program  to 
taaetiaD  more  elBcientiy  and  smoothly. 
A  problem  has  arisen  in  this  sttuation 
when  the  Federal  Govenunent  ralBtt  the 
Brioe  from  6  to  «  caats  per  meaL  In  the 
aikte  of  T«nw  and  in  some  other  State 
leiidatures  they  have  already  met  and 
^^^ided  their  matoUnc  funds  based 
man  the  preceding  year's  formuU.  We 
iie  now  raising  it  an  extra  2  coots.  This 
nqulres  the  States  to  come  up  with  an 
additional  amount  of  money. 

Ttato  would  mean  that  the  State  legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Texas  would  Ixave 
to  go  back  Into  special  session — and  this 
would  be  true  in  the  case  of  some  other 
States,  as  well— and  would  have  to  do 
this  same  Uiing  ova-  again.  What  I  have 
done,  in  effect,  in  this  amendment  is  to 
put  in  a  grandfatlier  clause  so  that  we 
could  use  last  year's  aitpm^onments  in 
tills  case  to  take  care  of  the  increase. 
The  States  would  be  acting  in  each  in- 
stance on  the  basis  <rf  the  preceding  year. 
So  if  the  legislature  met.  they  would 
have  an  exact  fix  on  the  amoimt  of  funds 
reqnired. 

Mr.  President,  X  have  taken  this  mat- 
ter up  with  the  distinguished  Soiator 
from  Alabama.  Azkd  I  would  appreciate 
any  comments  that  he  might  have  to 
make  on  the  matter. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 

aelX  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognised  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
mmt  offered  by  the  diatingulsiwd  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bnnrsxii)  will  give 
a  year's  leadtiaae  to  meeting  the  matdi- 
ti>f  requirements  xmder  aectloda  4  of  the 
School  Lunch  Act  and  allow  the  States 
to  use  the  matching  requirement  of  the 
preeedlng  fiscal  year  in  appropriating 
funds  to  meet  the  matching  require- 
noit. 

We  have  taken  this  matter  up  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  ttiey 
agree  with  the  soundness  of  the  amend- 
ment. On  behalf  of  the  committee.  I  am 
willing  to  accept  the  amendment  and 
recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  Preeddent.  I  thank 
the   dististfulshed   Senator   from   Ala- 
bama. Based  upon  his  statement.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  back 

the  remaiitder  oi  my  time. 

The  PRSBIDXNO  OFFICBR.  All  time 
has  been  ylfdded  tmek.  The  question  is 
en  agzeeiiw  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  frooB  Texas. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  CASB.  iir.  PresMent,  icaO  «P  nv 
amendmeni  Mo.  14U.  ••  maOmaA. 

Ttae  FRKXDINO  OVraCXR.  Tlie 
eleit:  will  twott  the  am«n<mwir     

The  amtotant  iegMaUva  elerii  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendment. 

Mr:  CASK.  Mr.  Praatdent.  X  ask  unani- 
mous eoDsent  that  twther  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dl««nsed  with;  that 
the  amendment  be  prilled  in  the  Rac- 
om:  and  that  the  Senatw  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  fUmoLFS)  be  added  as  a 
oosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

The  PRESHMNG  OWICER.  Without 
objeetian.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Tta  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  psgs  1*  Bttfke  out  sU  attar  line  U,  over 
to  and  tacludii^  line  M  on  kc«  ^^ 

On  psge  10.  Uae  14.  sMks  "Ssc.  8"  and 
Insert  See.  7. 


Inter- 
so 


Mr.  CASB.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment  is  offered  also  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Bvurmxr},  whose 
name  unfortunately  was  omitted  by  mis- 
take In  the  printing  of  the  amenthnent. 
It  Is  also  offered  by  myeelf.  as  wril  as  by 
Senators  Axkkii,  Bmnwri,  Tohwxt.  Bom- 
aicK,  Mosa.  Msaauatni,  McOovsan,  Jscx- 
soB,  Moacnt,  and  Hsbz.  Xf  other  Senators 
would  like  to  have  thehr  names  added  to 
the  amendment,  tliey  may  ask  me  and  it 
will  aatomatieally  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  this  amftndment.  oo- 
sponsorad  by  Senaton  Amaw.  HuMranr. 
BDnRR,  TcmntT.  Boanoc.  Moea,  Mac- 
inisow.  McOtovsn.  Jjcsacar.  Musao.  and 
Hast  vrill  strike  the  language  reported  to 
the  Senate  version  of  HJl.  14«»6.  At  the 
pireaent  time  vending  machines  are  per- 
mitted to  school  cafeterias  If  thsar  are 
part  of  the  school  lunch  program,  but 
vending  Tni»^>'^"*«  are  not  permitted  for 
the  distribution  of  oompetitive  food 
items.  However,  vending  mat^ines  are 
permitted  outside  the  cafeteria  for  dis- 
tribution of  items  such  as  aoitt  drinks,  if 
the  s(diool  so  permits. 

I  ask  this  amendment  be  accepted 
without  any  desire  to  cut  off  entirely  tiie 
use  of  vendtr«  "i«*^>»**w»  devices.  Ttiase 
are  to  wide  use  now  and  my  amendment 
would  have  no  eCtoct  at  idl  on  their  oon- 
timwd  «e.  Indeed,  the  f  aict  tiwt  this  leg- 
tslatkm  aothortaes  $40  milUen  tor  school 
equipment,  some  of  whkeh  wffl  be  spent 
on  vendtog  devloes.  makes  clear  there  \s 
no  effort  to  diseontimie  their  present  use. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
retato  the  integrity  of  the  exlsttog  school 
lunch  program,  and  nothing  mere. 

Mr.  Ptesident.  under  current  law  the 
Secxvtary  of  Agrlcuttnre  has  authority  to 
regulate  oompetittve  food  servioes.  The 
Senate  version  of  ILR.  148fM  would  re- 
move this  authority  from  the  Secretary 
azMl,  in  efftet,  leave  the  qnmtton  of  oom- 
petittve food  servioes  up  to  the  Stetes  and 
kwal  school  districte.  Seluwl  hineh  direc- 
tors are  fearful  tbey  would  be  forced  to 
allow  vending  t"*^*'^****  to  school  cafe- 
terias. Ontainly  this  woukl  weaken  their 
effort  to  provide  balanced  and  nutritious 
meals  for  all  children. 

The  House  verston  of  HH.  14896  would 
aUow  competitive  food  services  to  cCter 
the  sale  of  "nutritious  food  throu^ 
voiding  maehinee— where  the  prooeeds 
of  such  sales  will  toure  to  the  benefit  of 
the  sebools  or  of  organisations  <tf  parents 
approved  by  the  schools  and  (where) 


•uefa  Mice  wffl  not  subrtantlaHy 
ft— wtthtbeCchoollPBeh) 

AQiin0ns0Q# 

Uufortiinately,  there  Is  no  woitofcte 
d<rnn<«j^  of  "xititrtttous  foodT"  which 
could  wen  mean  "empty  ealoxles"  and 
thace  would  be  substantial  pressure  net 
wily  to  bvtatt  such  marhinae  lwit.^*l*>. 
to  use  tliem  to  Uie  advantace  «C  twtA- 
laising  organtaattons.       ^  ^  ^^   __ 

In  my  view  we  should  rwam  tneenet- 
Ing  system  vrtxfle  eouUnulng  to  Imiavve 
the  ouallty  of  metis  offered  in  the  na- 
tional school  Isnch  program. 

Bctuniing  to  the  origlBal  lewMW  •' 
the  Behool  l4tndi  Aflt  does  I 
ttaa  optton  to  the  hands  oC  the 
of  Agrtoilture  to  allww  tmM  __.^^, 
tlons.  For  example,  seBlor  Mgh  ^r"^ 
students  mvy  dedre  soft  drtok  iimm  ^i^i^ 
in  school  cafeterias  aiv!  t^  la  tttg  Secre- 
tary's opinion,  there  Is  no  sound  raaaon 
to  prohlbtt  sQ<t  drink  raarhines.  g^—' 
thority  exists  for  him  to  toha  actton. 

Now,  howwwr.  I  think  it  IB  best  to  ^w- 
eeed  as  we  have  to  «he  pael  anda^yiard 

as  wen  as  we  can  the  acbool  tandi  pro- 
gram. I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PieaUent.  X  cite  my  trind.  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Anaw)  on 
this,  and  he  wiU  back  me  up,  I  am  sure. 
They  want  the  Beeretory  to  have  the 
ezereise  of  this  authority. 

Mr.  AlEBN.  Mr.  President,  probably 
in  gnttm  sections  school  authorities  would 
come  under  considerable  pressure  to  to- 
stall  vending  machines. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  Oie 
Senator  from  Vermont  Whenever  one 
finds  that  he  is  on  the  same  side  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont,  he  tBoally  finds 
hlm^elX  to  be  quite  comXortahle.  X  am 
quite  oconfortable  hi  this  bistance. 

This  is  not  an  antivending  maohine 
amendment  at  alL  It  Is  quite  poaalMe  to 
have  vending  machtoes.  The  Secretary 
has  permitted  them  to  ntanerous  to- 
stances  under  ttie  existing  law.  And  that 
would  stni  stand  If  my  amendment  were 
tobeadcoted. 

Mr.  Pxeiident,  X  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prtotad  to  the  Raoou  a  let- 
ter from  the  American  Dental  Aaaoda- 
tion  to  suppMt  of  my  amendment. 

There  betog  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Rkcoks, 
as  follows: 

AicasicAK  Dkntaz.  AamociATiom, 
Wa»Ki»gUni.  DC.  Xufnut  i4.  J*72. 
Hon.  CuFFOBD  p.  Cass, 
VS.  Stnat*. 
Wmahingttm,  D.C. 

Dm*  SwAToa  Cass:  BuekMtiX  ie  a  partial 
btWiocnpby  o<  aonroee  and  eTplanetnry 
maUrM  OB  tbo  reiaMon  betweea  eugar-ilcli 
lood*  and  4Hital  diMay  W  rtomim— t  tke 
■tatMoeofeB  In  our  looter  to  you  U  Avgosk  S, 
1973.  We  hope  tlUe  aMtUrtal  Is  o<  e—  to 
retortng  p«var  ragvlatery  autkort^  over 
competing  lood  aervloes  and  vending  m»- 
ctnlnaa  In  ttili  oouotiy'e  scbool  spakumi 
filaoanty, 

OMX.  a.  hAVOMUM,  DDA. 

President.  Amertcan  Dental  Aseoeimtion. 

Xdob  a.  Smith,  DJDB., 
President.  IWrftewsT  0e»taJ  AMoekttkm. 
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atudy  publlBbad  in  1968  by  the  CouncU  on 
D«nt*l  Haalth  and  tba  Council  on  D«ntel 
Ther»peuUcs  of  the  American  DentaJ  Aaao- 

Because  of  the  AseoCJatlons'  responalbUlty 
for  MkleguArdlag  the  dental  health  erf  the 
American  public,  the  Councils  were  charged 
to  document  the  known  or  potential  haeards 
to  dental  health  reeultlng  from  the  frequent 
consumption  of  sweetened  beyerages  and 
other  sugar-containing  substances.  The 
Councils  concluded: 

"From  the  health  point  of  view,  It  is 
desirable  especially  to  have  restriction  of 
such  use  of  sugar  as  is  represented  by  the 
consumption  of  sweetened  carbonated 
beTeragM  and  forms  of  candy  which  are  of 
tow  ni^lttonal  value.  The  CouncU  believes 
it  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  public 
health  for  all  practical  means  to  be  taken  to 
limit  the  consumption  of  sugar  In  any  form 
In  which  It  falls  to  be  combined  with  signif- 
icant proportions  of  other  foods  of  high 
nutrltlye  value." 

The  report  may  be  found  in  the  October. 
106S  Issue  of  the  Journal  of  the  American 
Dental  Aaaoclatton,  p.  387. 

Since  that  report,  several  tudependent 
studies  have  added  to  and  amplified  the  con- 
clusions reached  by  the  Associations  Coun- 
cils. A  partial  listing  of  the  most  recent 
studies  follows: 

William  Davis.  D.D.S..  Lincoln.  Nebraska: 
The  PhyticcU  Character  of  Food  at  a  Dietary 
Factor  in.  Dental  Caries  Control:  The  Chron- 
icle of  the  Omaha  District  Dental  Society. 
Volume  33:  Feb..  1069,  Pages  179-180. 

Bleanor  J.  Edmonds:  Diet  and  Dental 
Health;  Texas  Dental  Journal,  Volume  88: 
May.  1970.  Pages  21-22. 

T  H.  Orenby,  BSC,  PhD.:  Some  Aspect*  of 
Food  and  Dental  Cariea:  Chemistry  and  In- 
dustry. Volume  28:  September.  1988.  Pages 
l3««-ia70. 

B.  L.  Hartlea,  Ph.D.,  DSC:  Dietary  Uodifi- 
catUm  a*  a  Means  of  the  Control  of  Dental 
Cariea;  Dental  Health,  Volume  10;  Autumn, 
1971.  Pages  47-51. 

p.  B.  V.  Hunter.  BDS:  Sugar  and  Dental 
Decay:  School  Dental  Service  Gazette.  Vol- 
ume 80:  October  1970,  Pages  59-60, 

WUUam  H.  Keeler.  lifD.  MPH  and  John 
E.  Higgtns.  DX>J3.,  Roanoke,  Virginia;  The 
Inditcriminate  Distribution  of  Sweets  to 
Children  at  Favors  or  Captive  Purchases. 
Journal  of  American  Dental  AssocUilon,  Vol- 
ume 78:  October.  19«7,  Pages  903-907. 

Bmest  Newbrun,  DJbJ.D.,  Ph.D.:  Sucrose, 
The  Arch  Criminal  of  Dental  Caries:  Journal 
of  Dentistry  for  Children,  Volume:  36,  July- 
Augurt.  l»e».  Pages  339-348. 

Abraham  B.  Nlael.  D.M.D.,  M8D:  Dental 
Caries:  Protein?  FaU  and  Carbohydrates:  A 
Literature  Review,  New  York  Dental  Journal. 
Volume  35:  February.  1969.  Pages  71-81. 

J.  D.  Palmer.  BDS.  LDS:  Dietary  Habits  at 
Bedtime  in  Relation  to  Dental  Caries  in 
Children.  British  Dental  Journal.  Volume  13: 
April  8.  1971,  Pages  388-393. 

Solomon  N.  Boeensteln,  DD.S.:  Systemic 
and  Kntrtronmental  Factors  in  Rampant 
Caries:  New  York  State  Dental  Journal.  Vol- 
ume 83:   November,  1968,  Pages  400-406. 

Gordon  Btewnson.  MS:  Present  Status  of 
Programs  to  Control  Dental  Caries  by  Com- 
bining haetobacillus  Counts  and  Dietary  Re- 
striction of  Carbohydrates:  Journal  of  Den- 
tal Education.  Volume  88:  June,  1971,  Pages 
41-43. 

O.  B.  Winter,  MB,  BDfl,  FDS,  DCH-  Sucrose 
and    Cariof/enesU:    British    Dental    Journal, 
Volume  134:   May  7,   1968,  Pages  407-411. 
vst  OF  TXMSDro  MacBiMxa  n»  school  litnch 
carBTBUAa 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  B£r.  President.  I  rise 
In  support  <tf  tb«  8en»tor  from  New  Jer- 
aer'8  MneodnMnt.  I  Joined  m  a  cosponsor 
In  offerlnff  this  MnwMlment  Imcsum  to- 
tal removal  of  the  Departaient  of  Agri- 


culture's authority  to  regulate  competi- 
tive food  services  in  school*  where  school 
lunches  are  offered  is  not  the  answer. 
The  committee  amendment  would  to- 
tally remove  the  current  authority  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  issue  such 
regulations.  The  amendment  which  Sen- 
ator Casx  Is  offering  would  restore — or 
maintain — existing  law  on  the  matter, 
which  for  the  present.  i.s  what  I  believe 
should  be  done. 

Many  of  us  recognize  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  high  school  students  and  some 
local  school  officials  to  further  the  use  of 
vending  macWnes  in  school.':  However, 
we  also  recognize  that  unless  such  a  move 
is  carefully  handled,  the  entire  school 
lunch  program  can  be  easily  subverted 
As  Senator  Case  has  indicated,  vend- 
ing machines  are  now  permitted  m 
schools,  in  a  limited  fashion.  They  are 
permitted  in  offering  certain  school 
limch  items  and  are  also  permitted  out- 
side school  cafeterias  as  it  relates  to  soft 
drinks  and  the  like. 

Removal  of  the  Department's  existing 
authority  to  regulate  this  matter  would 
Ukely  subject  local  school  officials  to  an 
onslaught  of  pressure  by  local  vending 
machine  owners  to  Invade  school  lunch- 
rowns  with  food  items  containing 
"empty  calories"  and  other  items  which 
contribute  httle  or  iwthmg  to  meeting 
the  daily  dietary  needs  of  students. 

I  have  received  close  to  300  telegrams 
and  letters  from  school  food  service  offi- 
cials in  opposition  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  House  passed  version  of  this  bill 
contains  a  provision  to  permit  the  use 
of  vending  machines  in  offering  -nutri- 
tious" foods,  with  the  proceeds  from  such 
sales  going  to  student  organizations  or 
the  schools  themselves.  The  House  lan- 
guage also  requires  that  such  sales  will 
not  substantially  interfere  with  the 
school  lunch  programs.  In  that  the  terms 
"nutritious  food,"  and  'substantially  in- 
terfere with"  are  not  defined  in  the  House 
bill,  I  am  concerned  about  altering  exist- 
ing law  with  that  language  as  well. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  all  the  authority 
he  currently  requires  to  either  restrict  or 
permit  the  use  of  these  macliines  in 
schools  without  making  any  changes  in 
the  law.  including  permission  to  use  such 
machines  to  offer  "nutritious"  foods — 
the  specific  criteria  for  which  he  should 
determine,  not  Congress 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  support 
the  amendment  being  offered  by  Senator 
Cask  and  keep  existing  law  intact  on 
this  matter.  The  Secretary  should  then 
be  urged  to  examine  this  matter  care- 
fully to  determine  to  what  extent,  if  any. 
current  regulations  concerning  the  use 
of  these  machines  should  be  liberalized 
in  keeping  with  the  basic  dietary  objec- 
tives of  the  school  lunch  program 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
In  the  State  of  Minnesota,  while  we  do 
permit  vending  machines,  they  are  only 
permitted  during  what  they  call  the 
school  lunch  hour  because  of  the  concern 
of  school  authorities  over  the  lack  of 
what  we  call  nonnutritlonal  food  Items. 
An  effort  has  been  made  to  keep  the 
school  lunch  program  a  real  nutritional 
profirram. 


Mr  CASE.  Mr.  PreeidCQt,  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Mlnnesot». 

Mr.  AIiI£N.  Mr.  Prcaident,  amoBg 
other  things  section  10  of  the  Child  Nu- 
trition Act  of  1968  requires  the  Seeat- 
tary  of  Agriculture  to  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations as  he  may  deem  necessary  re- 
lating to  the  service  of  food  in  partici- 
pating schools  and  service  institutions  in 
competition  with  the  programs  author- 
ized under  that  act  and  the  National 
School  Limch  Act. 

As  a  result  of  the  statutory  language 
and  the  legislative  history  as  contalnad 
in  Senate  Report  91-641.  the  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture effectively  prohibit  the  optn- 
tion  for  profit  of  food  services  or  vend- 
ing machines,  in  competition  with  the 
nonprofit  school  lunch  program. 

Section  7  of  H  R.  14896.  as  approwd 
by  the  House  of  Representatives,  amends 
section  10  of  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  of 
1966  to  provide  that  regulations  govera- 
ing  school  food  programs  permit  the  sale 
of  nutritious  foods  through  vendln« 
machines  where  the  proceeds  of  saeh 
sales  will  inure  to  the  b«ieflt  of  ttie 
school  and  such  sales  will  not  subetan- 
tiaUy  interfere  with  the  programs  au- 
thorized. 

In  its  consideration  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  adopted 
a  subcommittee  recommendation  to  re- 
scind the  statutory  authority  of  the 
USDA  to  regulate  the  sale  of  food  items 
in  competition  with  programs  author- 
ized vmder  the  Child  Nutrition  Act  and 
the  National  School  Lunch  Act. 

In  so  rescinding  this  authority,  the 
committee  intends  to  leave  the  regula- 
torj'  authority  regarding  competitive 
food  services  up  to  the  States  and  local 
governments. 

In  its  report  the  committee  indicated 
that  it  did  not  wish  to  imply  that  it  dis- 
approved of  the  regulations  issued  by 
the  DSDA  pursuant  to  their  statutory 
authority.  However,  the  committee  did 
feel  that  the  wide  range  of  conditions 
which  prevail  around  the  country  can 
best  be  taken  Into  accoimt  by  State  and 
local  authorities. 

Under  no  circumstances  is  it  the  In- 
tent of  the  committee  to  expressely  au- 
thorize competitive  food  services  being 
served  in  competition  with  the  school 
lunch  and  school  breakfast  programs. 

Under  the  committee  language,  each 
State  and  local  jurisdiction  has  the  full 
right  to  adopt  whatever  regulations  It 
deems  appropriate  under  those  local 
conditions  which  exist.  Further,  each 
State  and  local  jurisdiction  may  cMi- 
tinue  the  existing  prohibition  with  re- 
spect to  competitive  food  services.  The 
committee  is  entirely  silent  in  this  area. 
In  essence,  under  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  each  State  or  local 
jurisdiction  is  free  to  act  in  its  own  best 
interest  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
children  who  participate  In  the  school 
lunch  and  school  breakfast  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  would,  In  effect,  continue 
the  authority  for  the  FMeral  Oovem- 
ment  to  control  from  that  level  such  food 
services  which  are  complementary,  sup- 
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piemflDtary  or  even  in  competition  with 
ih«>  wgul"  Hmch  and  brealcf  ast  pco> 

glMO>> 

Alttioach  prqpor  nutiitton  k  the  pri- 
onzy  purpose  of  the  pMtnnu  the  Com- 
ntttfft  on  Asricultore  fetfs  that  thie  can 
best  tie  aocomidldied  at  the  local  levd. 

jbope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

In  other  words,  the  ooaunittee  tiUl 
voald  allow  that  decision  to  be  made  by 
ttM  local  echoed  aathodlar-  The  ioeal 
iHftwwii  authority  would  decide  whether 
pMowts,  candy,  or  other  food  items  could 
to  aold  tn  the  sdtiool  tmikUnff. 

As  it  is  now.  the  Beeretary  promulcates 
ndes  that  withdraw  from  the  States  and 
loeal  fovemnMDts  the  authority  to  de- 
gidi  this  qnestian. 

So  the  committee  recommended  and 
the  ua  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  would  leave 
thflk  authori^  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
MtfaKtty.  It  does  not  reotdre  that  oMier 
Nnc  be  scdd  over  the  counter  or  tbrou^ 
nnsm  madiincs.  but  it  does  permit  the 
iMsl  school  iMard  to  decide  the  qaes- 
tlOB,  to  iMmcribe  the  rules,  and  set  the 
sfloOitions  as  to  the  items  that  may  be 


B  occurred  to  me  it  would  l>e  a  whole 
lot  better  for  a  child  to  be  able  to  pur- 
ebase  in  tppiie.  a  bar  of  candy,  or  pea- 
mtts,  or  ottiier  food  items  in  the  school 
eafeteria,  rather  than  to  spend  it  on  t^- 
azettes  or  worae  items  ^iriiich  he  might  do 
if  he  wanted  to  spend  his  money  some- 
wtaere  dse  for  something  other  than  the 
school  hmeh  program. 

Possihiy  many  eliildren  would  not  want 
to  participate  in  the  hmch  program  but 
would  inref  er  to  lurtng  a  sandwich  ftora 
borne  and  might  want  a  soft  drink  or  a 
bar  ci  candy  to  go  with  the  food  that  is 
brought  from  home. 

Under  the  prtteat  regulaticaia,  the  Sec- 
retiiy  sets  rules  that  forbid  local  govon- 
ments,  local  school  boards  having  thdr 
own  regulaticxM.  Many  of  these  counter 
sales  or  vending  machine  sales  inure  to 
the  bcneflt  of  an  athletic  association  or 
a  student  organization.  Many  of  them 
tmoe  to  the  benefit  of  a  band.  If  the  local 
sdKMl  people  want  to  permit  the  sale  of 
autaitiouB  school  items  there  hi  the 
school  for  whatever  piu-pose  they  want 
to  have  it,  let  the  local  people  decide.  Let 
the  local  pe<4>le  decide  how  they  are 
going  to  run  the  program,  without  spe- 
dffe  directives  from  Washington. 

I  understand  the  chairman  of  .tlie  com- 
■Ittee.  the  Benatw  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
llujiADGS)  received  a  number  of  com- 
■onicattcDs  from  high  school  students 
spring  they  need  the  funds  from  these 
operations  to  carry  an  eztracinrlcular 
aetivitteB  at  the  schools,  and  we  hear  a 
lot  of  talk  about  letting  the  students  in 
our  high  schools  and  colleges  have  some 
little  say,  some  little  part  of  the  acticm. 
seme  little  right  to  decide  some  of  these 
questions. 

Here  we  cut  them  off,  here  we  cut  off 
the  taxpayers  and  the  school  boards  and 
the  students,  if  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
is  agreed  to.  Local  authorities  would  have 
no  control  over  whatever,  excQtt  upon 
leave  ol  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
whether  nntrtttouB  food  items  outside  the 


school  hmch  program  may  be.  sold  taithft^  are  tmmnns 

schools,  niat  does  act  aoond  Kte  ffeir    from       ^  ' 

play  to  me.  Leav*  these  local  vatten  to 

local  oontrol  mnA  loeiA 

amendment  of  the  QooH 

culture  and  Forainr  mweiy  iBaves 

qneetlan  for  dadAon  tay  the  loeal  a«- 

ttMrtty  and  takes  that  ouivC  the  hands 

of  the  Vederal  OoMnunent 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  Fresidatt.  will  the 
Senator  yidd  for  a  oosetlan? 

Mr.  ALLKN.  I  yldd. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  ondo-stand  ttie  Sena- 
tor mates  plain  the  authority  tevotvkt, 
but  has  the  Sacrctanr  of  Agrleifltnre  er 
has  any  Secretary  of  Agriculture  tried  to 
keep  these  ven^btag  machines  out  at  the 
schocds? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  COTTON.  In  other  words,  in  ttiis 
preeent  year  are  there  adiools  not  per- 
mitted to  have  them? 

Mr.  AIIJEN.  Tte  Bnator  is  correct 
That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  COTTCm.  On  what  gnnmd  would 
it  be?  Would  it  be  that  the  profit  is  made 
by  someone  wIk)  shoiild  not  make  the 
profit? 

Mr.  AUiXN.  No:  I  have  not  seen  the 
grounds,  but  I  assume  the  gnxadi  would 
be  that  if  tiM  child  had  a  candy  bar  he 
uOifiA  not  go  hi  aad  eat  a  aehoal  lunch. 
I  aasimie  that  is  the  leasooi 

Mr.  C(ynO».  I  thank  fte  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE.  Itr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  ttane  as  I  may  require,  and  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  firam  New  Hamp- 
shire for  a  question. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  thank  the  Senatw. 

Use  PRESIDINa  CNPVICER.  Hie  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  reeognlaed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  X  ItaKi  myself  stffl  a  little 
confused.  It  wttukl  be  my  own  fetficg 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  have  people 
have  access  to  peanut  bars  and  eaady, 
for  the  reason  suggested:  H  is  better  than 
marihuana  or  something  dee.  But  it  is 
not  dear  to  me  whether  the  exerotae  of 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  has  been 
to  keep  Hum  out  or  to  forbid  private 
profit  to  be  made,  or  what  the  Secretary 
has  heretofore  done  ttiat  my  friend  from 
New  Joney  wants  to  change. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  would  be  happy  to  give 
the  reasons,  as  far  as  my  ezp^lenoe  and 
knowledge  go.  We  are  talkbig  about  an 
ezpertenee  that  has  existed.  My  amend- 
ment would  retain  the  preeent  sttnaUon 
and  present  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  As  far  as  I  know  that  au- 
thority has  never  been  exercised  capri- 
ciously or  to  the  disadvantage  ai  any 
school  or  any  echoed  district. 

The  matter  of  the  kinds  of  things  that 
are  permitted  has  been  decided  by  the 
Secretary  underload  guiddtaes.  and  I 
think  well,  insofar  as  it  is  poasttde  tm 
school  children  to  buy  ttilngs  in  the  hall 
r^t  outside  that  are  not  permitted  to 
be  boui^t  m  the  eafeteria.  But  to  permit 
the  purchase  ol  things  tliat  are  not  a 
part  of  the  school  lunch  program  by  per- 
mitting them  to  be  sold  in  veiKting  ma- 
rlines in  a  scbod  caf  etoia  seems  to  be 
unwise.  As  tlie  Senator  from  yermont 
sagely  commented  before,  school  districts 
In  his  State  and  stiMMd  distrlets  in  My 
State  are  very  happy  to  have  It  handled 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  so  they 


the  kinds  ot 


of  ttae 

I 


IB  the  bnfldbig.  bat  not  In  the 
lunOhroCMit 

Mr.  CA8B.  That  is  exactly  rtilit. 

HiriwMiiil.  If  TliBTSsnj  ninnitlmr 
Z  ylM  to  ttM  aenaftor  txam  Kentnrky. 

Mr.  COOPBL  Mr.  FlMUHit.  the  I 

ator  finam  Alabsmwi  makes  a 

case  forloeal  il#ria  and  alio  ttai  right  to 

let  chOdrwi  main  tfeilr  ;tfMtag.lMf«rth»- 

I  nrnport  Ow  ■■ Imiiiii  of  ttae 


«b» 

Is  to 

to  peonae  i 
trttloB  for  ttaem.  X  ksDW  the 
of  ttae  town  Ilhre  hi,  ud  I  am  ■■«  it  Is 
true  of  ottaen.  and  ttas 
tritloas  food  that  has 
there.  It  is  hunan  nature  for  chUdran  to 
like  eaady  ban.  and  to  kgvaoa  a  nolzl- 
thns  hmeh  Mtd  boy  a  eaady  bar.  S  we 
had  no  seheol  hmsh  leugf.  I  woidd 
nol  object  l»  «hat  hot  It  sews  to  im 

wo  are  laialilm  the  effort  of  this 

Natkm  to  pEOivMe  nutrtUoos  food  for 
ehfidna  tay  provkBag  competttlaa  for  the 
food  served  to  the  tandiroaai.  If  they 
want  to,  ttmy  can  stm  buy  it  out  la  the 


Mr.  TALMADCac.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  ykU. 
M>  TaT.a#ann»  lSn^rfrti*«*«»liniiTn 

are  located  te  areas  where  Vbm  are  m 
dcee  pimiialty  to  dmgatorM.  amny 
stations,  vaikfus  seOtag  eatorpihes  of 
■U  kinds.  It  tiHeoe  Iboda  are  aot  avaOahle 
for  ttiam  in  the  sctaooPiouse.  all  tlMy 
have  to  do  is  waft  across  ttae  street,  off 
the  sehoolgroand.  aad  buy  tbtm  across 
the  street  TlMy  then  fUB  hito  ttae  prob- 
lem of  ttae  iWc  of  belac  htt  br  aa  auto- 
mobile 9**^  ateo  belBK  psoadtytlBBd  by 
the  peddler  of  drugs.  It  aseBH  to  aw  that 
if  they  want  to  buy  these  wwwsdittes. 
irtHdk  are  legal  aad  leglthnate.  that  rii^t 
ou^t  to  be  plaoed  in  the  aoOkortty^  of  ttw 
kteal  peopte.  They  ought  not  to  be  left 
the  ehoioe  ot  having  to  boor  Omu  acroas 
the  street  and  run  the  risk  of  bstag  hit 
by  aatomobilas  irtMn  they  leave  the 
scboolhouee  grounds  and  the  nusenjililj 
of  being  preadytiaed  by  pumyois  of 
drugs. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  stm  say  we  duNdd  not 
have  ttiat  competition. 

Mr.  AIBXN.  Mr.  President  w81  the 
Senator  yWdt 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
VemMMit 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  Presided.  I  wouM 
say  that  in  areac  with  popolatlane  tess 
than  ».«M  DOW  attools  ak«  not  geaaraHy 
located  aeroas  ttw  afereet  ftaai  tta  drag 
store.  Ttaey  aia  lodited  a  oonsMaroble 
distaneo  oat  of  town.  lUa  adli  to  the 

my  State,  at  ISMt  ttae  aialcftty  of  aav 
schotds  are  noft  located  In  tt»e  vldnlty  of 


from 


Ttie  aBMndBMBt  of  ttko 
New  Jersey  doa 
machhie  where  ttw 
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found  to  be  tH^lmhw*  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agitailtare. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  •ppredaie  the  contribu- 
tion of  t!»  Souitor  from  Vermont  and 
alao  the  cantrfi)atlon  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentocky.  I  think  th&t  Is  In  accord  with 
the  experience  over  the  country  as  a 
^'*^ole.  _     „     ^, 

I  want  to  make  one  point  finally.  Or 
courae.  we  are  not  against  vending 
n^^httwBt  If  vending  machines  are  to  be 
used,  they  can  be  used,  under  the  act. 
for  tte  parreylng  of  the  school  lunch 
ItMlf.  so  this  is  not  an  antivendlng  ma- 
chine amendment  at  all. 

Mr.  AIKBi.  May  I  add  that  in  my 
Venaont  tliey  seem  to  be  almost  solidly 
fax  fawr  of  totting  the  Federal  Qovem- 
ment  decide  whether  vending  marhlnea 
shaU  be  tooated  there,  because  it  Is  very 
hard  to  nifilst  them  when  vending  ma- 
chine fflTTT*"***  are  willing  to  make 
Butetantlal  contrlbatlons  toward  buying 
ttBgiTT**^""  or  somethtaig  else  that  the 
school  needs. 

Mr.  CAaK.  Mr.  President.  I  can  think 
of  no  better  aipport  than  that  Iran  the 
Senator  tnan  Vermont.  When  be  sap- 
ports  ms.  I  think  of  Damon  and  Pythias. 
Mr.  BBAIX.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  AUjBN.  I  >ield  to  the  Senator 
f  ran  Maryland. 

Mr.  WMAT.T^  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
ask  for  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jeney  and  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama because  I  want  to  be  sure  I  under- 
stand the  amoidmcnt.  As  I  understand 
the  aoMndmeDt,  It  does  not  aivily  Just 
to  widkic  machines;  it  appUes  to  any 
diseretloiMry  authority  local  schools  may 
have  with  regard  to  the  selection  of  the 
food  items  that  are  gtdng  to  be  served 
to  the  various  schools.  As  I  understand 
the  taUl  as  it  is  written,  the  local  school 
Mitfaorlttaa  may.  If  tbey  ctaooee.  add  cer- 
tain ItMM  to  Ihoee  already  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  be  served 
in  school  cafeterias  or  on  school  pronlses. 
Let  me  give  Sen»t<»B  an  example.  If  I 
may.  m  suburtaan  Maryland  we  have  two 
very  large  school   districts  In   Prlnee 
Oeorges     County     and     Montcomery 
Coonty.  "nioae  two  school  superintend- 
ents, as  weO  as  thoee  In  the  three  largo: 
sehooi  dlBkrlcts  in  my  State,  have  oome 
to  my  oOce  and  asked  If  we  oould  do 
wmrthlng  aboui  the  authority  that  the 
Seciwtary  of  Agrlcultare  exerdses  over 
their  school  lunch  programs.  It  has  been 
potated  out  to  me  that  In  the  largest 
county  In  our  State  In  the  year  106»-70 
the  sdhoQl  ayotem  lost  $23*,000  from  the 
school  limch  program  mainly  because  the 
students  were  not  buying  the  food  pre- 
scribed. They  were  leaving  the  school  or 
wera  not  buying  at  all  because  they  did 
not  like  the  bmuu  being  offoed.  The  noct 
year  the  mibtxA  anthorities  aUowed  the 
students  to  have  an  a  la  carte  menu  in 
g^ifltiffn  to  the  ItMMsh  prascilbed,  so  a 
stttdaot  had  a  dMloe  of  two  menus.  He 
oould  buy  the  lunch  prescribed  by  the 
Oea;>artment  of  Agriculture  or  could  go 
through  the  a  la  carte  line  and  buy  a 
hamburger  or  hotdog  and  a  Pepsi -cola 
or  whatever  else  he  had  In  mind. 

As  X  understand  the  amendment  of- 
fered Iv  fhe  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  it 
would  snow  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
as  he  has  already  done,  to  prohibit  these 


school   districts   from   offering   an   a   la 
carte  menu. 

Mr.  CABE.  It  would  leave  the  same 
authority  he  his  now  in  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  BEALL.  The  point  is  the  Secretary 
of  AgriciUture  has  prohibited  these 
school  districts  from  having  this  choice. 
When  we  talk  about  high  school  stu- 
dents, we  are  talking  about  sophisticated 
young  i^eople  who  have  achieved  an  age 
to  make  a  choice  as  to  what  they  are 
going  to  eat.  All  we  are  asking  Is  that  the 
school  officials  have  a  choice  of  offering  a 
menu  that  students  would  Uke  rather 
than  that  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

School  ofBcials  who  have  come  to  me 
have  indicated  the  Secretary  has  created 
a  very  serious  problem  because  he  pro- 
liibited  them  from  allowing  the  students 
to  make  a  choice.  As  a  result,  the  students 
either  are  not  Inlying  lunch  in  the  school 
or  they  are  going  outside  to  buy  food. 
Thoefore.  the  school  is  not  realizing  the 
financial  benefits  from  operating  the  a  la 
carte  line. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 
Mr.^SALL.Iyleld. 

Mr.  CASE.  The  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey has  no  desire  to  abolish  any  reason- 
able control.  How  would  the  Senator  feel 
about  an  amendment  which  left  to  the 
local  school  districts  in  the  case  of  high 
schotds  that  choice  but  took  it  away  from 
the  grade  schools? 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  am  concerned  with  the 
high  schools. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  think  that  is  not  imrea- 
scmable. 

Mr.  BEALL.  I  think  that  amendm«it 
would  satisfy  my  objection. 

Mr.  CASE.  If  I  may.  and  if  there  is  no 
ohJection.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
amend  my  amoidment  so  that  it  aipplies 
only  to  schools  below  high  school. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  a  right  to  modify  liis  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  CAfiE.  I  so  move. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  Would 
the  Senator  send  his  modification  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes;  if  we  may  have  a  cou- 
ple of  minutes  to  write  it  up. 

Mr.  AT.ijrw  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask  unani- 
mous concent  that  it  be  charged  to  both 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonuu  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  sent 
a  modified  amendment  to  the  desk  which 
we  have  worked  out  to  meet  the  points 
according  to  the  understanding  we  ten- 
tatively had  with  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  <Mr.  Bxall>  . 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Chair  have  the  modification  read? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 


The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
foUo^^^: 

On.  page  15,  strike  out  all  after  Hne  23, 
over  to  and  including  Uoe  13  on  page  18,  and 
Insert:  "Sucb  ragtUatlona  ibaU  son  probltitt 
the  sale  of  competitive  foods  In  senior  high 
school  level  food  eerTlce  facllltiea  or  areas 
during  the  time  oX  service  of  food  under 
this  Act  or  the  National  School  Lunch  Act 
If  the  proceeds  from  the  sales  of  such  foodi 
are  deposited  Into  the  account  of  the  food 
service  prograras  under  this  Act  and  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act." 

On  page  18,  line  14,  stnlte  "Sec.  8"  and 
ir.^ert  "Sec.  7." 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey wta  explain  the  effect  of  his  modi- 
flcation,  and  then  I  shall  make  some 
comments. 
Mr.  CASE.  I  shall  be  happy  to. 
Mr.  President,  the  effect  of  the  amend- 
ment as  It  now  stands  would  be  to  re- 
store to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or 
to  retain  In  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
authority  In  regard  to  the  school  lunch 
food  and  competitive  Items  of  food  tn  sn 
but  senior  high  schools.  It  would  retain, 
in  effect,  the  committee  language,  inso- 
far as  the  senior  high  schools  are  con- 
cerned. That  Is  the  substance  of  It. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield  my- 
self such  time  as  I  may  require. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  modlflcatlDn 
removes  the  objection  to  the  amendment. 
What  It  does  Is  to  withdraw  Srom  the 
Secretary  the  right  to  make  regulations 
as  to  sale  of  food  Items  outside  the 
school  lunch  program  tn  Junior  hlgji 
schools  and  grade  schools,  leaving  him 
forbidden  from  making  such  regulations 
for  high  schools. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Secretary 
should  have  any  such  split  authority. 
Either  give  him  authority  to  make  regu- 
lations or  give  the  local  governments  the 
right  to  make  the  regulations. 

If  the  local  governments  want  to  per- 
n-it sale  of  nonlunchroom  items  in  high 
schools,  let  them  do  It  If  they  want  to 
permit  such  sales  In  grammar  schools 
and  Junior  high  schools,  let  them  do  It. 
If  they  want  to  forbid  sales  In  all  schools, 
let  them  do  It.  Do  not  Just  glye  either 
side  haJf  a  loaf. 

That  Is  exactly  what  would  happen 
here.  We  would  have  spUt  authority  and 
always  be  wondering  Just  what  the  Sec- 
retary was  going  to  do  with  the  grade 
schools,  and  then  he  would  have  no  au- 
thority over  the  high  schools.  There  we 
would  give  the  local  governments  au- 
thority, over  the  high  schools,  but  i»t 
give    them    authority    over    the   grade 
schools.  If  we  are  going  to  entrust  the 
local  governments  with  authority  over 
high  schools,  we  should  give  them  au- 
thority over  the  grade  schools  as  weu. 
Mr.  TALM.ADGE.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  true  that  ii 
some  places  in  this  country  we  have 
grade  schools  and  high  schools  in  the 
same  building? 
Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  that  is  true. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  there,  imder  such  a  provision  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  sug- 
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0Mted  we  would  have  local  authority 
Svcrthe  grade  schools  and  grammar 
Schools,  and  Federal  authority  over  the 
tSeh  schools,  all  In  the  same  building? 
Mr.    ALLEN,    Just    the    other    way 

around. 
Mr.     TALMADGE.     The     other     way 

around? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr  TALMADGE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  teU  me  how  it  would  be 
possible  to  enforce  such  a  regulation? 
Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  place  a 
guard  at  a  certain  door  in  the  school 
building  to  teU  the  seventh  grader.  "You 
cannot  go  through  this  portal,  because 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  author- 
ity there,"  and  would  it  not  be  necessary 
to  place  a  guard  at  another  door  to  tell 
tbe  high  school  student,  "You  cannot  go 
through  that  portal,  because  It  comes  un- 
der the  regulations  of  the  local  author- 
ity?" 

Mr.  ALLEN.  That  would  seem  to  be 
the  situation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
feel  that  that  would  be  a  preposterous 
situation? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  T^t  is  the  feeling  of  the 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  is  the  feeling  of 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  also. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  reserve 
tbe  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESHaNG  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  CASE.  Tbe  chtdrman  of  the  com- 
mittee Is  a  moet  loquacious  debater.  He 
presents  a  situation  which  is  a  verlMd 
monstrosity,  but  a  very  practical  thing. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  to  have  a  line  for 
high  school  studoits  in  a  mixed  cafeteria, 
if  you  want  to.  It  Is  not  very  difficult  to 
■eparate  high  school  children  from  other 
children.  I  do  not  know  what  the  experi- 
ence is  in  the  Senators  State,  but  I  do 
not  think  armed  guards  are  needed  to 
maintain  this  kind  of  thing. 

I  think  the  Senator's  colorful  lan- 
guage and  enthusiastic  support  at  the 
committee  in  this  regard  Is  great,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  terribly  persuasive  to 
those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  solve  a 
problem.  The  problem  Is  simply  that  we 
do  not  want  this  money  wasted;  and, 
even  more  important,  we  do  not  want 
the  health  of  children  to  be  undermined 
by  the  kinds  of  things  that  are  likely  to 
happen,  eqieclally  with  smaller  children, 
when  they  are  given  money  to'  buy  food 
and  cannot  be  giiided  In  their  choice  of 
nutritious  food.  This  is  the  whcde  busl- 


I  know  that  the  Secretary  has  not  mis- 
nsed  or  abused  his  authority  here.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  support  a 
continuation  of  the  present  authority, 
with  the  modification  in  respect  of  high 
school  cafeterias  which  I  have  been 
happy  to  make  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
'Mr.  HuMPHwrr)  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rahdolpb)  added  as 
cosponsors  of  the  modtfledwoendmrat. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  today  with  my  dlsthi- 
guished  colleague  from  New  Jersey  and 


other  distinguished  Senators  in  offering 
Amendment  No.  1433  to  H.R.  1  ^«9«.  the 
NaUonal  Sehooi  Lunch  Act. 

This  amendment,  which  has  received 
strong  support  from  the  American  Den- 
tal Association  and  the  National  Dental 
Association,  would  continue  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  reg- 
ulate the  use  of  vending  machines  In 
school  cafeterias. 

Dieticians,  nurses,  teachers,  parents, 
and  other  concerned  adults  are  eager  to 
insure  that  their  children  receive  nour- 
ishing, balanced  lunches  at  school.  Ob- 
viously, parents  cannot  always  be  at 
school  to  supervise  the  food  their  children 
choose  to  eat.  The  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment Is  to  assure  that  children  receive 
that  balanced  meal — and  are  not  en- 
ticed to  spend  their  money  on  "fUler" 
foods  or  on  sweets,  iriilch  alone  cannot 
substitute  for  a  nutritionally  balanced 
meal. 

I  have  two  concerns,  Mr.  President. 
First.  I  desire  that  our  children  be  pro- 
vided meals  which  are  high  in  nutritional 
content.  Many  families  cannot  afford  to 
give  their  children  balanced  meals  every 
day,  and  thus  the  school  becomes  the 
place  where  a  chBd  may  obtain  such  a 
balanced  meal.  To  tempt  that  child  with 
the  novelty  of  purchasing  food  from  a 
vending  machine  would  destn^  his  In- 
centive to  purchase  tiie  r^ular,  balanced 
meal  offered  hi  the  sehooi  cafeteria. 

My  second  concern  is  with  regard  to 
the  effect  on  children's  health  which  a 
diet  of  sweets  from  a  vending  machine 
would  surely  affect.  School  age  chUdroi 
are  so  often  tempted  by  sodas  and  candy 
bars,  which  do  have  their  place  in  a 
child's  diet  as  snacks,  that  I  fear  they  win 
become  a  steady  replacement  tor  what  Is 
considered  a  balanced  lunchtlme  meal. 
Products  rich  In  sugar  can  supplement 
but  cannot  substitute  for  a  meal  vi^iich 
Includes  foods  from  the  basic  nutritional 
categories.  The  hazards  to  sound  oral 
health  are  especially  great  at  the  age  ot 
schoolchildren,  and  we  must  take  care  to 
see  that  we  do  not  inadvertently  en- 
courage overconsumptlon  of  sweets  and 
sugar-rich  sna<^  in  place  of  well- 
balaneed  lunches. 

As  we  strive  to  Improve  the  quaUty  of 
the  existing  national  school  Iimeh  pro- 
gram, we  should  be  careful  to  Insure  that 
we  do  not  imdermine  the  efforts  already 
imderway  to  keep  the  meals  now  b^ng 
provided  at  the  highest  poaslble  level  of 
nutrltloDL  I  believe  our  schoolchildren  cte- 
serve  nothing  less. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  no  time  remaining  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Those  who  favor  the  amendment  will 
say  "aye;"  opposed,  "no." 

The  Chair  is  in  doubt. 

B4r.  CASE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 
Mr.  President. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 


On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU  the 
roU. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

tbe  roil. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  cMr 
OaxBfixu.),  tbe  Senaitm*  from  Alaska 
(.Mr.  OaAvxL),  the  Senater  from  OUa- 
homa  (Mr.  Hakhis),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McQec),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McOovxbv), 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
PsLL)  are  necessarily  ahe^it. 

I  further  announce  tiiat.  If  presoit  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McGovnur),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  McOn) ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  (Mr.  GaAvai.}  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

I  further  announce  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gambrsij.)  would  vote 
"nay".        

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Au«tt), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boecs) , 
the  Senator  from  Tenneasee  (Mr. 
BiocK) .  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
DoLi) ,  the  Soiator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
HiusxA) ,  the  Senakir  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Towxa),  and  the  Benatior  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  WsKKXs)  are  neceassrily 
nhsent 

The  ffmatrnr  from  TTiin/tu  (Mr.  Pxscy) 
is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
former  Senator  Ralph  T.  Smith. 

Ihe  Senator  fmn  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuKST)  is  atacnt  because  oi  Ulneas. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  mineis  (Mr.  Pbbct)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  (Mr.  Towaaj  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — y«as  M, 
nays  39,  as  follows: 

[Mo.  aei  i«c.] 

TBAB— «• 


Aiken 

ABderaon 

Bayb 

BeaU 

Brooke 

Bozdlck 

Caes 

Cburch 

Cooper 

Cranston 

Ka0letoii 

Fong 

Pulbright 

onffln 


HaBtBgs 

Hucbee 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Akckaoo 

Javm 

Kennedy 

BCafthuaon 

UanafleM 

Mattalaa 

Meliityre 

Uetcalf 

Mondale 

ifaatora 


Helaott 


ProxBiire 

Randolph 

BtMeoC 

Botb 

acbwetker 

8ooU 

Bmlth 


aynslnton 
Tunney 
wmiama 
Tsuns 


Hartke 


Uuakla 

NATS— 38 


Curtis 

Domlnlck 

Baetland 


MiUer 
Packwood 


Spaikman 

BpOBg 


Allen 

Baker 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Bentsen  Brvln 

Bible  Fannin 

Buckley  Ooldwatv 

Byrd.  Oumey  - 

Harry  F.,  Jr.  g«|T<«»n  Stevenson 

Byrd,  Bobert  C.  Hatfleld  TfcJt 

Cannon  Jordan,  If  .C.       Taimadse 

Chiles  Jordan.  Idatao     Thurmond 

Cook  Long 

Cotton  McClellan 

WOT  VOTING — 15 


Allott 
BOggS 

Brock 

Dole 

Oambrell 


Gravel  Mundt 

Harris  PeU 

Hruska  Percy 

McOee  Tower 

IfcCovem  Weleker 


So  Mr.  Cask's  amendment  was  agreed 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 
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Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  IST  that  motkn  on  the  taU«. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  wag 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  have  an  amendment 
whk^  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
tt  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  fMr. 
MoHTTorra).  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fonows: 

Ob  page  3,  line  8,  strllce  out  "service  In- 
■tnattoaa."  ftsd  Iziaert  In  U»u  therof  the 
foaowlng:  "Mi  ilin  liutttutk»s.  The  t«nn 
'aarrta*  tBstltntlona'   aliall   ineiuda   Uceiised 


Mr.  JATCTS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  my- 
self S  mtauites. 

Tbe  PRBSIDINO  OlfWCKR.  The  Sen- 
ator tnm  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
mlnntcs. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  which  was  called  to  my  at- 
tenttaB  by  the  New  York  City  Agency 
for  ChBA  Dewttoiiment.  wtnild  make  li- 
censed famfly  daar  care  sites  tiigible  for 
the  breakfMt  prognm. 

The  only  sonree  of  ftinds  tor  the  day 
care  bnaktast  program  Is  section  13 — 
vseelal  fbod  service  programs — in  the 
Nsttonai  School  Lmich  Act.  Although  the 
act  states  day  care.  Headstart,  and  oth- 
er nonacbool  programs  shall  be  eligible 
for  Money  appropriated  for  this  program, 
the  recBtattoes  proranlgated  under  this 
act  ezdOfde  family  day  care  sites  from 
p>rtlel|i>lhj8i. 

Ttm  wtffare  reform  bin  already  passed 
by  Hne  Hoose  and  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate naaaee  Committee,  and  HEW  plans 
for  luipitmenttng  the  pro^irions  of  this 
legislation  Indicate  that  about  80  per- 
cent of  welfare  raothers  will  be  r^erred 
to  family  day  care  sites  to  enable  them 
to  work.  Furthenuoie  Mew  York  City  is 
Just  completing  a  demonstration  pro- 
gram fHBdMl  by  an  OBO  grant  that  not 
only  dewiaped  the  capability  for  but 
proved  the  feasibility  of  family  day  care 
break£Mi  pcograms.  If  we  are  callliic  for 
Increased  iMage  of  familr  day  care  sites 
we  rafBt  begin  to  make  available  to  these 
sites  aveauas  of  fuiMilng  to  feed  break- 
fast to  ttaMs  children. 

I  WMrid  Hke  to  emphasize  the  pcint 
that  this  aiaendmeat  would  cover  only 
licensed  family  day  care  sites.  An  OKO 
funded  survey  done  by  Westmghoose 
Learning  Corp..  In  1971,  entitled  "A  Day 
Care  Surrey,"  Indicates  that — 

Ijtm  tban  2%  of  Um  estimated  4SO,000 
family  daj  care  liomee  are  licensed.  •«  oom- 
p&red  wltb  80%  of  tb*  day  care  ceaUta. 

Thus,  we  are  only  talking  about  ap- 
proximately 9.000  sites  which  would  be 
brought  In  rnider  this  amendment. 

This  study  also  indicates  that  an  av- 
erage of  IM  children  attend  the  family 
day  care  sites.  The  usual  maximum  per- 
missible number  is  six.  although  in  New 
York  the  average  attending  each  site  is 
three;  therefore,  the  extrapolated  na- 
tioual  average  is  3.  Figures  on  the  cost 
per  child,  a  cost  of  $80  per  child  per  year 
for  breakfast  is  achieved.  In  terou  of 
cost  for  the  entire  country  under  this 
amendment.  If  every  eligible  site  applied 
tog  this  9M>graai.  th*  cost  would  be  no 
more  than  $1.5  "»»'"""  If  only  average 
participation  by  titaae  sites  is  evidenced. 


the  anticipated  cost  would  be  less  than 
11  million. 

Thus,  for  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
money  needy  children  In  the  family  day 
care  setting  could  be  served  a  nutritious 
taeakfast  for  which  I  believe  Uiey  are 
eligible  under  the  act  already. 

Another  matter  of  great  concern  to 
me  which  I  think  appropriate  to  iiote  at 
this  point  also  Ls  the  fiscal  year  1973 
funding  for  special  food  service  programs. 
In  New  Yoik  City  alone  there  will  be 
15,000  children  newly  eligible  under  the 
section  13  breakfa,st  program  who  will 
not  be  fed  unlos.s  the  intended  full  fund- 
ing is  csirried  out. 

Because  the  fiscal  year  1973  appro- 
priation for  the  special  food  .service  pro- 
gram provides  only  enough  funds  to  con- 
ttnue  at  the  current  level  of  enrollment. 
Senator  HuMPHurr.  on  July  27,  1972.  in- 
troduced an  amendment  to  the  appro- 
priations bill  to  increase  tlie  cliild  nutri- 
tion program  appropriations  from  $526 
to  $782  million:  of  this  amount  ap- 
proximately $50  million  would  have 
been  provided  for  nonschool  food  pro- 
grams. After  an  agreement  with  Senator 
McOkz,  Senator  HmfPHHirr  witlidrew 
his  amendmmt — on  the  assurance  from 
Senator  McOke  that  "there  are  sufficient 
fimds  in  the  bill  to  take  care  of  the 
present — funding  levels — and  tliat  a  re- 
view can  be  made  when  the  new  legis- 
lation becomes  a  reality.  ' 

The  new  legislation  to  which  he  was 
referring  was  H.R.  14896.  the  bill  before 
us  now.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware  this 
legisla^on  would  extend  special — non- 
school — food  assistance  through  June  30, 
1975.  and  incretise  the  appropriation  to 
"such  simis  as  are  necessary."  The  un- 
derstanding in  this  particiilar  author- 
Izfttion  item  is  that  all  institutions 
mairinf  application  for  such  assistance, 
which  agree  to  carry  out  ttie  program  in 
accordance  with  the  act.  will  receive  such 
financial  assistance.  To  cover  the  chil- 
dren already  eligible  but  not  receiviug 
breakfast  for  lack  of  funds  and  to  cover 
anticipated  eligibility — that  is,  those 
children  New  York  State  expects  to 
enroll  in  preschool  programs  during  the 
fiscal  year — my  own  State  of  New  York 
would  need  $3  million  over  and  above 
what  they  can  expect  to  receive  from  tlie 
recently  passed  legislation. 

I  point  this  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  an  effort  to  assure  that  tins 
promised  funding  will  be  available,  and 
to  suggest  that  the  members  .sliould  read 
the  congressional  intent  to  mean  more 
money  than  appeared  in  the  President's 
budget  request  for  special  food  service 
programs.  I  urge  also  that  supplemental 
fund  adequate  to  carry  out  this  program 
be  appropriated  by  tlie  Congress  at  the 
earliiast  possible  time. 

With  reference  again  to  the  particu- 
lar amendment  which  I  have  called  up  I 
think  we  should  assume  that  something 
in  the  area  of  25,000  children  would  be 
protected  under  this  particular  provision. 
In  terms  of  the  cost,  if  every  eligible  site 
applied,  the  cost  would  be  no  more  than 
$1.5  million  as  I  have  mentioned.  If  only 
the  average  number  participated,  that 
would  be  two-thirds,  it  is  tlien  antici- 
pated that  the  cost  would  be  less  tlian  $l 
million. 

My  reason  for  offering  the  amendment 


Is  because  we  do  have  such  a  tremoi- 
dously  lav,'  ratio  of  such  day  care  centers 
as  compared  with  the  total  number.  Mjr 
estimate,  and  I  think  it  is  rather  general, 
1b  that  it  Is  not  very  much  in  excess  of 
15  percent,  if  it  is  that  high.  It  is  pn>b> 
ably  closer  to  10  percait. 

Under  the.«;e  circumstances,  encourage- 
ment; .should  be  given  to  those  operations 
which  give  promise  to  relieving  ttiis 
.strain  without  an  enormous  cost  on  the 
day  care  center. 

That  is  why  the  family  daj-  care  idea 
is  such  a  good  one.  And  we  would  be 
proceeding  fairly  cauiiously  and  con- 
servatively in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
amendment  la  only  confined  to  the  11- 
censed  slopchutes. 

t  Is  why  I  emphasize  the  compara- 
tivt.j  small  number  which  are  licensed. 
If  the  number  tacreasee,  it  will  be  help- 
ful rather  than  harmful  to  the  counti7 
if  the  program  is  enlarged. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AnCEN.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senator  refers  to  day  care  centers  li- 
censed by  Oovemmoit  agencies,  is  he  re- 
ferring to  Federal,  State,  or  local 
agencies? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Yes,  I  am.  In  our  case  it 
is  the  State  which  does  the  licensing.  It 
would  depend  upon  State  law.  However, 
in  our  case  it  is  the  State  which  does 
the  licensing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  normally 
I  would  probably  support  the  Senator. 
However,  school  begins  pretty  soon.  11 
thtB  bin  goes  to  conference,  the  probsJoil- 
Ity  is  that  it  will  not  get  passed  very  soon. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  whether 
the  House  will  accept  it  or  not. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  think  the  House  will 
accept  it.  I  do  not  think  they  will  bridle 
at  this  particular  amend  mem  t.  It  is  not 
such  a  big  deal.  It  does  try  to  deal  with 
the  problem  I  have  described. 

The  WlESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  exidred. 

Mr.  JAVns.  Mr.  President.  I  yieW 
myself  2  additianal  minutes. 

The  PEtESmiNa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  2 
additional  mimites. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  worthy 
of  encouragement.  I  would  hope  vcxy 
much  tliat  the  manager  of  the  biU— in 
view  of  the  fact  that  it  does  not  involve 
a  great  deal  of  money  and  that  it  does 
represent  an  excellent  incentive  and  that 
it  is  not  dreamed  up  out  of  my  head,  but 
is  asked  for  by  a  very  representative 
agency — might  consider  possibly  taking 
the  amendment  to  conference  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  bill  and  see  if  it  can  be 
worked  out  with  the  House  so  as  to  con- 
tain this  amendment  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  would  tlie 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Of  course. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stood the  Senator  to  say  that  this  would 
m^«  family  day  care  centers  eligible 
for  breakfast  programs.  Did  he  mean  also 
lunch  progrEims? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  No.  just  breakfast,  for 
which  they  are  licensed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  A  family  day  care  center, 
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which  as  the  Senator  says  is  licensed,  is 
r  nxofltmaking  concern,  is  it  not,  where 
a  family  would  take  In  children  and  care 
for  them  during  the  day  for  compansar- 
tion  either  from  publle  agencies  or  from 
the  oarmts  of  the  diflifrai  hivolved? 

Mr  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  allow  me  to  say  so,  I  do  not 
think  that  it  is  fair  to  characterize  them 
as  profltmaking  any  more  than  one  nec- 
essaiily  makes  a  profit  out  of  taking  in 
boardere. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  They  are  not  like  a  school 
lunch  program. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  true.  However, 
even  for  the  school  lunch  program,  the 
student  pays  sometiiing.  I  think  it  is  in 
that  respect  in  a  somewhat  twilight 
aone  The  Government  entity  pays  com- 
pensation to  the  family  for  maintainhig 
that  child  histead  of  tlie  chUd  going  to  a 
day  care  center. 

I  think  it  is  straining  the  question 
somewhat,  because  of  the  small  niunbers 
involved,  to  say  that  this  is  any  kind  of 
a  profltmaking  operation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mt.  President.  I  believe 
the  Senator  said  that  there  are  some 
9,000  such,  entities. 

Mr.  JAVrra  Yes;  I  stated  that  It  Is 
only  2  percent  of  the  aggregate  number. 

I  said  that,  because  of  the  amend- 
ment I  have  offered,  we  might  get  more 
to  apply  for  a  license.  There  are  about 
450,000  such  daj^  care  centers  In  the 
United  States.  However,  less  than  2  per- 
cent of  them  are  licensed.  Indeed,  wliat 
I  am  suggesting  might  be  a  useful  way 
to  get  them  to  apply  for  a  license,  which 
I  thinif  would  be  a  very  highly  desirable 

thing. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  finan- 
cial assistance  then  would  be  to  this 
family  or  da»  care  center  operated.  I 
assume,  by  a  husband  and  wife  team 
having  between  two  and  three  children 
in  the  center.  How  would  the  Senator 
determine,  with  all  of  them  eating  there 
as  a  family,  which  was  Government  as- 
g^gtj,p/.o  and  which  portion  of  the  meal 
was  paid  for  by  the  parent? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  This  is  all  under  State 
supervision.  The  State  pays  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  child.  And  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  free  meal  would  be  to 
what  the  State  is  paying.  If  the  State  is 
p^tyipg  for  three  children,  the  three  chil- 
dren would  be  the  only  ones  available  for 
the  free  breakfast. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  do  these 
family  day  oaxe  centers  qualify  under 
the  social  programs  that  the  States  are 
now  submitting  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  social  services  program 
of  the  HEW? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  would  imagine  that 
some  States  may  seek  to  do  that.  I  do  not 
think  that  we  could  at  this  stage  proceed 
S)eciflcally  to  ascertain  that  in  all  cases, 
what  part  of  the  family  day  care  home  is 
being  treated  by  the  State  as  an  expend- 
iture. As  to  tlie  social  services  pro- 
gram— on  which  the  Mnance  Committee 
under  the  Senator  from  Iiouisiana  (Mr. 
LoRo)  is  considering  a  oeiling— right 
now  I  am  sure  there  is  a  relation.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  think  I  could  give  that  in 
order  to  give  a  finite  eetimate  of  its 
relation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  would  they 
Qualify  under  tiat  day  care  esntcn  eon- 


tainad  in  legislaUon  recently  passed  by 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  JAVIxa  I  would  think  th^  would, 
whera  lioousd.  I  would  think  it  is  an 
effective  licensed  activity.  And  the  argu- 
ment made  under  this  amendment  would 
be  the  same  as  the  argument  made  for 
the  day  car*  centers  generally.  In  other 
words,  there  is  no  reason  why,  because 
they  are  in  a  home  where  the  State  has 
supervision  and  is  paying  for  them,  tbey 
should  be  excluded  from  the  opportunity 
to  have  breakfast. 

Mr.  MttUSR.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  i^fp.T.gp.  Mr.  President.  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  would  mind  modifying  Ills 
amendment  so  that  it  would  read  "shall 
include  Uoeosed  nonprofit  family  day 
f.n.pw  sites." 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  That  is  all  right.  I  will 
accept  that. 

Mr.  Krr.T.gH.  Although  the  Senator 
pointed  out  that  the  line  between  profit 
and  nonprofit  can  be  rather  tenuous,  I 
do  believe  that  the  enforcement  powers 
of  the  State  would  probably  be  a  little 
stxongor  if  this  were  done,  and  it  would 
>iimir.iRh  the  oKXirtunities  for  abuse. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Aixn)  that 
with  thf^fc  mf^i<««nt.inn,  including  the 
word  "nonprofit"  before  the  word  "fam- 
ily" in  1*r>«  2  of  the  ampndmMit,  that 
we  take  the  amendment  and  it  will  at 
least  give  us  a  chance  to  review  it  a 
little  more  in  conference. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  welL  That  would  be 
satisfactory  if  the  Senator  would  modify 
the  amendment. 

The  PHESmiNG  OPPICEB.  Does  the 
Senator  so  modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  modify  my  amendment 
accordingly.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  a  point  of 

order. „ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALUN.  Has  the  amendment  been 
agreed  to?  

Tlie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  mod- 
Ification  is  now  before  the  Senate.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment  as  mod- 
ified. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was  read 

as  follows : 

On  pwge  8,  Un*  8.  Hclke  out  "aervioe  In- 
stitutions." and  Insert  in  Ueu  tbMeof  the 
following:  "aervioe  inetltutlona.  Tbe  term 
■wrnce  instltuttana'  shaU  Inclnde  licensed 
non-profit  family  day  care  eltee." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  so  modify  his  amendment? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  so  modify  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  bade  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  New  York  as  modified. 

The  amesidment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Bir.  Preeidoit, 
I  wish  to  expteea  my  support  for  HH. 
14896,  tkM  ChUd  Nutrltton  Act  of  1972. 
which  wae  reported  by  ttie  Senate  Com- 


mittse  on  Agriculture  and  Foreetev  on 
August  8,  1072,  and  to  eiq>ress  my  ad- 
miration and  appreoiation  to  the  ohair- 
nian  of  the  sulMMnnUtae  (Mr.  Aubk) 
ftni^  other  memben  of  the  wiboommittee 
for  developing  and  mtortiDB  thia  legis- 
lation* 

This  bill  was  developed  to  Ineure  that 
adequate  funds  will  be  available  for  the 
oondttot  of  the  yn""^''  food  aervioe  gro- 
graoos  for  children  located  in.  poor  «oa- 
nomic  areas,  and  in  areas  which  have  a 
high  ooncantration  of  woekinc  moOmn. 
It  also  updates  existing  leclslatton  and 
expands  and  strengthene  ttae  vactous 
nutritional  progranui  oursentiy  in  cd- 
eratlon.  It  was  deaervedlr  handled  by 
the  Senate  AsBUBuiUm  Ooamitiea  on 
an  "emertuioy  beats"  bacsHM  these 
^luLngnm  ace  osedad  to  olaar  UB  axiating 
uneertaintiee  in  the  sohoal  luaok  pco- 
gimm.  prior  to  the  forthcomins  1972- 
1i  school  year.  Th»  impoovemeata  con- 
tained in  HJL.  148M  wiU: 

^iftund  the  spaelal  food  aasiatanee  pro- 
gram and  the  school  breakf  aefc  pngram 
an^  inoreaee  the  apprepriations  au- 
thoxiiatlon  for  these  two  prasnou  to 
''Boofa  sums  as  are  necessary/' 

Authotiae  the  use  of  $36  million  of  sec- 
tion 32  funds  for  the  mcoial  food  assist^ 
aooe  proccam  during  the  period  of  May 
U.  1032.  to  September  16.  1972.  and  re- 
quire the  use  of  aection  32  tunds  "in  the 
amounts  necessary"  to  cany.  oMt  the  reg- 
ular section  4  operationa  of  the  adoool 
lunch  program. 

Provide  for  an  average  retmbmaement 
rate  of  not  less  than  8  oeDta  pa*  meal  in 
each  State  in  fiscal  1873. 

Provide  that  free  lunches  will  be  an^ed 
to  eveiT  efaiid  whose  ftunily  inoome  does 
not  eaoeed  a  guideline  llxad  by  the  State 
edncattonal  agoicy. 

Xneraase  the  nonfood  asslstanoe — 
equipment— c^proiuriatioas  autterisa- 
tion  to  940  million  for  each  o<  fiaoal  y<aaEs 
1973.  1974.  and  1876.  and  ISO  nlttton  for 
each  suDceeding  fiscal  year  ttiareMltar. 

Provide  for  advance  parnaMto  tn  the 
SUtas  for  the  regular  srhaai  mnah  pro- 
granii  as  well  as  for  the  achoal  toaakfnst 
program. 

Ever  since  my  election  to  CMsgioua,  I 
have  supported  the  school  hmeh  pro- 
gnan  and  the  various  ehanaes  to  im- 
prove and  strengtfasn  the  program  which 
have  been  enacted  into  law.  I  hawa  al- 
ways believed  that  we  should  (Sa  an  pas- 
sible to  Improve  the  aduoattasal  oppor- 
tunities available  to  the  chfldten  at  this 
NaUon,  and  by  pasainer  thla  bU  we  are 
not  only  provld&ig  antrMiMia  aaala  for 
the  diikbwi  of  this  Nation,  taut  we  are 
aJao  improving  their  eduoatlon  oapaci- 
ties.  Poor  nutritton  or  mahnitalttai  not 
only  arresta  the  phyBinal  dawelopaiant  of 
children,  but  alao  impedea  their  aMlity 
to  team. 

Mr.  Preaklentv  ttiis  program  baa  been 
in  operation  ftir  over  M  yeare.  omt  stnee 
it  was  started  by  tlie  late  and  reapeeied 
Senator  Rlehard  B.  Rusaeil  of  Oaorgia.  I 
am  nrfeased  to  note  that  Sanator  Tsl- 
KADGK,  -ntoo  Is  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  is  continuing  to  Improve 
the  f-hflrt  nutrition  imigram.  I  belleva  the 
pending  msasure  is  a  weioome  and  needy 
BiCl^lHrtn  to  «»Tiati?ig  lfigjelftt*ff"  aod  that 
it  will  go  far  toward  making  good  nutri- 
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tional  programs  available  to  all  needy 
children. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 

time.  _,   _ 

The  bin  (H.R.  14896 »  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time  on  the  biU? 

NCr.  AZjLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadgb)  and 
the  dtetlnguished  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  iHtzJM),  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aikkn)  ,  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Bxntrfuan)  for  their  contribution 
toward  the  passage  of  this  bill.  The  bill 
marks  a  great  milestone  in  the  school 
lunch  progyam  and  the  whole  field  of 
child  nutrition.  I  think  it  is  a  great  bill 
that  is  now  ready  for  passage  by  the 
Senate,  and  it  has  taken  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  parties.  It  is  a  nonpartisan, 
bipartisan  approach  and  I  feel  that  the 
Senate  has  an  excellent  bill.  I  hope  the 
Houae  wffl  accept  the  bill. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLBN.  lyleld. 

Mr.  TALiMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, who  is  ohairman  of  the  subeom- 
mittee  that  held  hearings  and  acted  so 
expeditiously  on  this  matter.  He  has 
carried  a  very  heavy  load  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  ttiis 
year.  No  burden  assigned  to  him  has 
been  too  onerous.  He  has  been  punctual 
and  he  has  heard  a  host  of  witnesses. 
I  cmnmoMl  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alabama,  the  floor  manager  of  the 
bill,  and  alao  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Mil- 
Lu>,  »"«<  all  the  other  members  of  the 
committee  who  contributed  to  the  bill. 
They  aro  entitled  to  the  highest  plaudits 
of  the  people  of  this  cotmtry  and  par- 
ticularly the  schoolchildren  who  will 
benefit  by  this  program. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  echo 
the  sentlmentB  made  by  the  distinguish- 
ed Senator  from  Alabama  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia.  I  par- 
ticularly commend  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  A«riculture  and  Forestry 
and  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
for  conducting  all  proceedings  related  to 
this  legislation  in  a  completely  bipartisan 
fashion.  Never  once  to  my  knowledge  was 
there  anything  to  indicate  any  other  mo- 
tive than  to  do  the  best  we  could  for 
tile  improvement  of  nutrition  in  the  diets 
of  the  schoolchildren  of  this  country. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  work  with  and 
t^  collaborate  with  ray  colleagues  on  this 
very  important  piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  wish  to  express  appreciation 
to  Michael  McLeod,  a  member  of   the 


staff,  for  his  diligent  and  able  work  and 
for  his  assistance  to  the  committee  and 
to  me  as  manager  of  the  bill.  Without 
his  assistance  we  would  not  have  been 
able  to  bring  the  bill  to  the  Senate  at 
this  time.  I  also  express  appreciation  of 
the  committee  as  well  as  my  personal 
appreciation  of  the  committee  as  well  as 
my  personal   appreciation   to  Mr    Mc- 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  the  remainder  of  their 
time? 

Mr.  MnXER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Oambrell  I .  the  Senator  from  .Maska  <  Mr. 
Gravel),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Harris)  .  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
<  Mr.  McGek  ) .  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  '  Mr.  McGovern  > .  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  ( Mr.  Nelsok  ) ,  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  tMr.  Pell) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
I  Mr.  Gravel  I.  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa 'Mr.  Harris  > .  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  i  Mr.  McGee  > ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  >  Mr.  McGovern  > , 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Mr. 
Nelson  >  would  each  vot«  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs) ,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Brock), 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  iMr.  Dole). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  Gold- 
water)  .  the  Senator  from  Michigan  >  Mr. 
Griffin)  .  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Hruska  ' ,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Tower)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Weickeri  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy) 
is  absent  to  attend  the  fimeral  of  former 
Senator  Ralph  T.  Smith. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  >  Mr.  Allott  » .  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  (Mr.  Boccs) .  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  .  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  <Mr.  Percy  >,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Towers,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  iMr.  Weicker) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  82. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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So  the  bill  (HH.  14896)  was  passed. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that 
the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendments  to 
H.R.  14896,  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  there- 
on, and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
name  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Tal- 
MADGK,  Mr.  Allbn.  Mr.  HuMPHRrr,  Mr. 
Miller,  and  Mr.  Aiken  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  I  rise  to 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Allen).  The  outstanding 
manner  in  which  he  steered  this  measure 
to  such  overwhelming  success  was  truly 
exemplary.  Its  unanimous  acceptance  is 
tribute  enough. 

I  must  say  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  (Mr.  Talmadce)  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mlime* 
sota  (Mr.  Humphrey)  also  deserve  praise. 
First,  as  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Senator  Talmadgx  paved 
the  way  for  the  efficient  handling  ac- 
corded to  this  proposal.  The  contribution 
of  Senator  Humphrey  is  equally  notable. 
That  he  was  successful  in  urging  his 
views  was  due  mainly  to  his  strong  and 
compelling  advocacy. 

Other  Senators  deserve  similar  com- 
mendation. The  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case)  was  success- 
fid  in  making  his  case  and  as  always, 
his  views  were  most  welcome.  The  same 
may  be  said  for  the  contribution  of  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Beall)  and 
the  other  Senators  who  Joined  to  pro- 
vide this  overwhelming  achievement  in 
behalf  of  the  Nation's  schoolchildren. 


THE  JACKSON  RESERVATIONS 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
deeply  troubled  by  the  proposed  reser- 
vations to  the  SALT  agreements.  Those 
reservations  stem  from  two  erroneous 
premises:  First,  that  the  United  States 
struck  a  bad  deal  in  Moscow,  that  the 
agreement  somehow  puts  the  United 
States  at  a  disadvantage  with  regard  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Second,  that  a  policy 
which  is  predicated  upon  equahty  of 
weapons  is  preferable  to  a  policy  which 
is  predicated  upon  sufftciency  of  weap- 
ons. 
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wither  of  thaw  assumptions  is  ac- 
-^S!l*to  the  flrrt.  the  United  St»tes 
So*  ft  good  d«l  to  Moaoow.  on.  which 
^^cee  tUe  security  td  both  sides  sod 
^^tTsMUWa  thftt  the  United  States 
,rtll  mT(*"***»  ft  credSate  deterent.  As 
to  the  secMid.  nothing  cooid  be  more 
disastrous  than  predicating  our  defense 
nolky  upon  eqnamy  of  weapons  sys- 
MMi  and  IgnmlnK  efllcieney.  American 
Brfkriene^  xemaiw  so  vastly  superior  to 
its  needs  that  it  strikes  me  as  fanciful 
to  talk  in  terms  of  "Inf  ertority"  in  terms 
of  weftpons.  We  have  many  times  the 
c^naettar  neueasMT  to  cripple  and  de- 
atror  the  Svflok  Union,  lb  ar«ne  under 

tbose  till trrr—  that  we  need  more 

inepons.  or  tbst  we  Aeald  mMwnre  the 
number  of  our  weapons  rather  than  their 
jacMKt,  is  ooHBterpitMluetiTe. 

f^ithsraure,  Mr.  Preeident.  it  ap- 
pMTS  to  rae  theft  the  Senator  tram 
jffff^irt^l^mm  Is  snzlous  to  restrict  Amer- 
loan  muNletnni  in  the  seeond  roand  of 
SALT  talks.  He  wishes  to  restrlet  them 
la  seedtass  waiys,  with  lancuaae  wMch 
Is  prodtratent  upon  the  two  mlsiAaeed 
iMisiVttflaBB  I  have  just  menttoned.  I 
tartteve  tiiat  sneh  reetrictlons  woald  be 
a  a^ataka.  Itey  would  needKsslr  eraa* 
plicate  future  negotiations  and  Umr 
wouM  be  likety  to  impair  oar  ability  to 
conclude  meaningful  aims  control 
•gnraoents  In  the  futme. 

I  hare  already  set  forth  in  some  de- 
tail my  views  on  the  executive  agree- 
Bifnts  which  were  concluded  in  Moscow. 
Tbcgr  are  ezoellent  examples  of  oon- 
stnstive  arms  ooxtrol  pegotiatJcns, 
They  are  a  testimony  to  tiie  solid  work 
of  the  Nixon  adrainistratlcn  in  tiie  arms 
control  area.  They  enhance  American 
seeoilty. 

I  cannot,  therefore,  support  reeerva- 
tlons  whioh  will  operate  to  undermine 
ttK  agreements  which  were  made  in 
Moscow  between  the  United  States  and 
ttM  Soviet  Union.  Ibese  reeenraiions 
are  an  attempt  by  one  country,  unilat- 
ffftUy  and  without  oonsulti^ton  with 
the  other  oonntry,  to  change  the  temu 
tt  the  agreement  which  was  negotiated 
and  accepted  by  both  countries.  Me- 
iBsntary  standards  of  Anfdo-American 
Jortsprudence  indicate  that  once  a  bar- 
gain is  struck,  it  cannot  be  altered  with- 
out the  consent  of  both  parties  to  it. 
We  should  not  attempt  to  undermine 
that  principle.  Such  leueiwations  win 
serve  to  Inhibit  rather  than  to  «ihanee 
arms  contet)!  efforts  which  are  so  vital 
to  the  needs  of  this  Nation. 


ENROLLED  BTLLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  August  16, 1972,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  Mils: 

8.  6W.  An  act  for  the  r*Mef  of  Albina  Lucto 
Manlvcu; 

8.  880.  An  act  to  reetore  the  poatal  service 
■enlorlty  of  Elmer  Brtc^on;   and 

3.  2704.  An  act  for  the  reUef  oi  RIt*  RoseUa 
VaUerinl. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to  what  is  the  order  of  business 
for  tonight  and  thereafter. 


Mr.  MANSnBX).  Mr.  Resldnt,  la  re» 
ply  to  tiw  distlncntabed  Bapnbllcaa  laad- 
w  the  Senate  will  skoctty  tatas  op  tiie 
disaster  r^btt  wpraiirtatkNi  taffi.  wtiteta 
was  reported  by  the  Approprlattans 
Commlttae  UiiamanriBC. 

It  had  been  eontemqpteted  that  foDovi^ 
ins  tliai  we  woald  taloe  up  the  oonthui^ 
ing  readutkni.  but  at  the  request  o<  the 
distinculsfaed  chaiiman  of  the  oonmlt- 
tee,  that  wlU  be  the  first  order  of  bnsl- 

Mr.  JAVTFB.  Ittr.  Preeklent,  wlU  the 
Senator Miavera <PHBtlon  en  that  pomtf 

Mr.  JAVXI8.  Wtm  can  we  set  a  capj 
of  that  eoBttaalnc  zeaotatlan?  Anar> 
ently  there  are  aanre  asrions  qnesttoa 
whtab  Witt  depend  on  the  teoct 

Mr.  MANGKSUl.  It  wfll  be  the  fin* 
onter  of  buimaai 

Mr.  JAVrca.  I 
what  tfaaceaMBMtae  rqDortedt 

Mr.  MAHSnaUD.  I  have  to  yield  to 
the  tliitinfirtilwil  etednaaa  at  the  eom> 
mlttee  for  an  aoBWW  to  that  qasstleM. 

Mr.  MoCUBUAH.  Mr.  PreeidSBt«  I  un- 
darstand  we  hav»  cettm.  It  has  aeft  been 
printed.  Bat  we  idU  amily  them,  any- 

■nie  PRBBiniHO  QKnCXR.   Copies 

will  be  distributed. 
Mr.  JAVira.!  thank  the  aanator. 
Mr.  MANSFZEOfl.  Wtaktmtog  that,  and 

T  aam  ginrtr  ttr  i]h<lifiihw1  rr^nm^Tlw  "] 

M»«  York  as  well  aa  tba  dIsttacuWied 
gsnator  from  Ifainanhiisptta  will  be  hk- 
tereeted,  we  will  take  up  8.  32,  the  lia- 
ttit>i^  Beiep^  nmailartnn  bill:  and  fol- 
lowhw  that,  we  wlU  either  reftum  to  the 
InteriBS  asreemeat  or  lay  before  the  Ben- 
ate  the  leyeeoe  ataarim  tatll.  I  do  naC 
tUnk  it  nm  be  peariWe  to  oomplete 
either  ol  tbose  beiore  the  Senate  reoesses 
in  defnenoe  to  the  RopoiBllcaa  conven- 
tion beginntnr  on  Monday  nesct.  sa  the 
Senate  recessed  in  drferenee  to  the  Dwn- 
oeratie  Convention  prevteualy.  Beth  of 
those  measures  wlU  reqaire  a  good  deal 
of  cUseuseioo.  and  I  am  sure  there  will 
be  some  votes:  but  when  the  votes  will 
occur  I  am  unable  to  say  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  ndght  say  that  I  have 
heard  from  various  Governors,  and  I  am 
stire  the  mayors  also  are  very  much  in- 
terested, as  to  when  we  can  oonsldu'  rev^ 
enue  sharing.  I  hope  we  will  find  a  way 
to  lay  it  down,  along  with  the  interim 
i«reement,  before  we  recess,  or  that  we 
can  give  assurances  that  it  wlU  be,  with 
the  interim  agreement,  one  of  the  two 
tracks  we  will  pursue  ixpon  our  retom, 
so  that  Oovemors  who  are  tansy  with 
their  budget  prmaratlens  may  be  aide  to 
do  some  contingency  planning.  I  Imow  it 
would  reasstuv  them  very  much  if  we 
could  make  it  clear  that  tbm  Senate  dees 
not  intend  to  adjourn  without  disposing 
of  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect, and  I  con  assure  him  that  at  the 
very  least  the  revenue  sharing  bin  will  be 
made  the  second  track  business,  along 
with  the  interim  agreement,  which  is  still 
the  pending  business. 

I  have  been  inf  (urmed  that  Uiere  nay 
weU  be  roUcaU  votes  on  the  H«urricane 
Agnes  bill  toai«ht. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Let  me  put  that  in  the 
form  of  a  question.  Does  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  expect  there  will 


be  roUcall  votes  on  the  HurrieaB» , 
reUef  measure? 

Mr.  UASUSKSBJO.  M*¥*"g  a  IMMe- 
gree  turn,  is  there  any  possibility  the* 
there  wiU  be  roUeali  votes  on  that  bin  to- 
T*4ght    either   on   aaaendmcnte  or    on 


Mr.  McCLBU^AN.  Mr. 
liave  no  taifonnatian.  Ite  one  haa 
geeted  to  ms  that  be  InteaAt  to  offer  any 
omenAnwnt  to  that  bffi.  B  no  amend- 
menta  are  offered.  I  think  it  can  Da  dls- 
oaaed  of  rattiv  «ptekly:  and  X  da  not 
ttiathftwMhai 
areMeall  vote  as 
L  da  noft  kWMt  thiA  tt  wM  taa 
b.^1  tn»ldSlk»  to«nrtel>n.ar  M 
la  awns  »>^  dteliea'a'  roHeafi 
tiMft  we  e«B  att  be  ac^rteid  ol  thai  fact 
eeordlmlr.  it  thesa  is 
for  H  Isea  na  paMi  far  it. 

Mr.  MANSFZEIA.  Ibat  Is  fate  tnaach. 

•tte  Jatet  JMdwfclwIm  na«»Brt»  to  ask 

ferayea-Miil  MrTete.ItlaU  ^^ 

tteao<  nasnaBi 

Thtenfc  n>  indkatkwi  thai  these  w*ll 
be  aa>MwlTaarti  at  aU.  TUs  ta  a 


Mr.  UaBUBJLAXi.  wm  the  majority 


there 


Mr.  MANHIBU)-  Ym. 

Mr.  MnfgJBJAW.  Of  eoMna^  U 
are  amendments  offered,  and  U 
monto  abMild  he  acreed  tftr  it  May  ha  ad- 
vttabtetobave  amUaatt  vote;  hHiaaaHD- 
\m  I  Ml  lansMhnsntt  nrrr  a«raed  ia^  I  see 
DO  naed  far  a  roiieail. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  majarity 

Ut.  CANNON.  Mr.  Rreaident,  win  the 
maitorlty  leader  yteldt 

Mr.  MANSFIBLJXI  yield. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Ift  there  a  time  limita- 
tioa  OB  the  disaster  reUaf  bUl? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No. 


SUKPLEMBNTALAFPRCHWXATIONa 
POR  DIBABTER  BSUKP.  ISn 


Mr.  MANSnEU*.  Mr.  Pfeeldaut,  I  ask 
xin&nimous  consent  that  the  BeneAe  pro- 
ceed to  the  considwation  of  the  dtoaater 

relirf  bin.  

The  PKESIDIWO  OFPICHt.  The  taOl 

win  be  stated  by  ttne.  

The  legWatlre  (do*  read  as  foBews. 
A  bm  (HJt.  IWM)   making  guptileiueiital 

aDDroprtatlons  for  (Uaaater  reHef  f  er  Um  flseal 

yew  endtng  June  M,   1978,  aiut  for  otbM- 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
oblectioo,  the  Senate  wiU  proceed  to  its 
Immfdl**^*  consideration. 

Mr  MoCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
peodlhg  bin.  the  Disaster  Belief  Supple- 
moatal  Appropriations  Act,  lf78,  pro- 
vides funds  to  aid  htmdreds  of  thousands 
(rf  Americans  who  are  strog^Snc  to  re- 
build their  lives  after  tlie  dsatiuttion 
wrouglit  by  tropical  storm  Apaes,  the 
worst  natural  disaater  in  American  his- 
tory in  tenaa  of  property  damage  and 
the  territory  affected  in  the  f oOowing 
sev«i  States: 

Floslda.  VlrgixJft.  West  Virginia,  Mary- 
land.   Ohio,    Poinsyivania.    and    New 

York. 

In  addition,  the  pending  bin  contains 
funds  applicable  to  the  recent  destruc- 
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ttve  flood  which  devastated  Rapid  City, 
3.  Dak. 

As  stated  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee: 

In  s  dlMWter  of  this  magnitude,  the  full 
impact  on  tbouaande  of  persona  affected 
caiuiot  be  meaaured  solely  In  dollar  amounu 
or  aattmatea  of  damage  to  real  and  personal 
pr(q>erty.  Individual  loaaea  mart  also  be  con- 
siderad  in  terms  of  loaa  of  loved  ones,  losa 
of  joba,  disruption  oX  fanUlles,  personal 
privation  and  anxiety  about  the  futiu-e. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  bill  recom- 
mends new  obllgational  authority  in  the 
amount  of  $1,587,300,000,  the  same  as 
approved  by  the  House.  This  sum  is  an 
increase  of  $17,500,000  over  the  amounts 
requested  in  House  Document  92-325, 
totaling  $1,669,800,000.  Also,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  transfer  authority  in  the 
amount  ol  $20,000,000  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  which  also  has  been 
approved  by  the  House. 

In  addition  to  the  $1,587,300,000  rec- 
(xnmflndKl  by  the  committee.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  provide  $50,000,000  for  the 
relief  of  flood  victims  by  the  reprogram- 
ing  of  funds  already  available  to  the  De- 
porbnent  of  Commerce  for  repair  of 
public  works,  by  the  Department  of  La- 
bor to  hire  workers  for  cleanup  and  res- 
toration, and  by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urtmn  Development  to  as- 
sist communities  In  planning  their  re- 
constmctton  efforts. 

Chapter  I  relates  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. Por  this  agency,  the  sum  of  $1,800.- 
000  is  rewwnmended  to  provide  addition- 
al funding  for  administrative  expenses 
which  will  be  incurred  in  meeting  the  in- 
creased workload.  The  Farmers  Home 
Administration  estimates  that,  although 
$120,000,000  will  be  required  to  make 
housing  loans  in  recently  declared  disas- 
ter areas,  such  loans  can  be  made  from 
presently  available  loan  authority. 

Chapter  n  of  the  bill  relates  to  the 
Department  of  the  Army,  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, for  which  1*ie  committee  recom- 
mends a  total  of  $29,500,000.  which  sura 
is  $17,800,000  over  the  supplemental  re- 
quest of  $12,000,000  contained  in  House 
Document  92-325.  The  first  item  under 
this  chapter  provides  S3. 500.000  to  ac- 
celerate land  acquisition  from  hardship 
cases  resulting  from  tropical  storm 
Agnes,  as  well  ais  highway  relocation  in 
connection  with  two  flood  control  proj- 
ects which  are  integral  units  of  the  com- 
prehensive flood  conti-ol  plan  for  the 
North  Branch  Susquehanna  River  Basin. 
For  the  second  item  in  this  chapter, 
"Flood  Control  and  Coastal  Emergen- 
cies." the  committee  recommends  a  total 
of  $26,000,000.  Of  this  sirni,  $19,000,000 
is  to  take  care  of  emergencies  arising 
from  tropical  storm  Agnes,  and  $7,000,- 
000  is  to  replenish  the  emergency  fimd 
for  future  disasters  which  might  occur 
in  fiscal  1973. 

For  the  Appalachian  regional  develop- 
ment programs.  Executive  Office  of  the 
Pi-esident,  the  last  item  in  chapter  n. 
Uie  committee  recommends  a  total  of 
$16  million.  Of  this  sum,  $11  million  is 
tor  subsurface  restabilization  of  an- 
thracite mine  areas  in  Pennsylvania; 
$1,500,000  is  for  housing  site  grants  to 
assist  displaced  families;  and  $3,500,000 


is  for  research,  new  town  studies,  and 
additional  area  planning  support  to 
minimize  future  subsidence  damage  to 
structures  resulting  from  destructive 
floods. 

Chapter  ni  relates  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce  and  the  Small  Business 
Administration.  For  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration,  a  total  of 
$40  million  is  recommended  for  the  three 
appropriation  accounts,  as  follows: 

For  development  facilities,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  $30  million,  of  which 
$10  million  is  to  finance  public  works  and 
development  facilities  projects,  and  $20 
million  is  for  the  public  works  impact 
program  to  provide  immediate  useful 
work  to  unemployed  and  imderemployed 
of  the  local  areeu  affected  by  the  tropical 
storm.  To  permit  all  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided to  be  used  exclusively  in  such  local 
areas,  the  committee  has  included  a  pro- 
viso in  the  bill  to  exempt  these  funds 
from  the  provisions  of  section  401 '  a )  1 6  > 
of  the  Public  Works  and  Economic  De- 
velopment Act  of  1985.  as  amended. 

The  second  appropriation  accomit  is 
for  planning,  technical  assistance,  and 
research,  for  which  the  committee  has 
provided  $9,100,000.  This  sum  will  be 
used  in  those  areas  devastated  by  tropical 
storm  Agnes. 

Third,  to  provide  for  additional  oper- 
ating and  administrative  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Economic  Development 
Administration  relative  to  tropical  storm 
Agnes,  the  committee  recommends 
$900,000. 

For  additional  capital  for  the  disaster 
loan  fimd  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, the  committee  recommends  a 
total  of  SI. 300,000.000.  This  additional 
sum,  together  with  available  balances 
and  the  additional  funding  originally  re- 
quested for  fLscal  1973.  will  enable  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  pro- 
vide assistance  on  favorable  tenns  to 
victims  of  tropical  storm  Agnes  and  the 
flood  in  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak 

Also  approved  is  authority  to  transfer 
$20,000,000  from  the  disaster  loan  fund 
to  the  Salaries  and  Expenses"  appro- 
priation to  cover  the  increased  costs  in- 
cident to  the  enlarged  disa.ster  program 
During  the  hearings  on  this  supple- 
mental i-equest.  the  committee  again 
questioned  the  officials  of  the  Small 
Busines.s  Administration  on  tiie  policies 
and  procedui-es  that  are  now  being  and 
will  be  utilized  in  making  loans  to  the 
victims  of  these  two  recent  disasters, 
both  to  insure  the  legitimacy  of  the  dam- 
age claimed  and  to  insure  that  the  loan 
proceeds  are  utilized  solely  to  repair  or 
restore  damaged  property.  The  commit- 
tee is  still  not  satisfied  that  the  loan  and 
followup  procedures  bemg  used  by  the 
Small  Business  Admimstration  are  suffi- 
cient to  minimize  to  the  fullest  possible 
extent,  fraudulent  applications,  and  the 
misuse  of  loan  proceeds. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  ha.s  re- 
quested the  Comptroller  General  to  im- 
mediately undertake  a  careful  monitor- 
ing of  this  program  in  the  field,  and  to 
first,  keep  the  committee  advised  on  a 
continuing  basis  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  Small  Business  Administration  is 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  the  disaster  loan  program,  and 


second,  make  recommendations  u 
quickly  as  possible  as  to  the  poUcies  and 
procedures  that  will  be  most  elective  and 
which  can  be  instituted  admlnistrati\-ely 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration. 
Further  comments  on  this  matter  are 
contained  in  the  committee's  report  in 
chapter  III. 

Chapter  IV  relates  to  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  President  for  disaster 
relief,  which  are  expended  by  the  OIBee 
of  Emei-gency  Preparedness.  For  this 
agency,  the  committee  has  provided  the 
sum  of  $200,000,000,  which  Is  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $200,000,000  contained  in 
Public  Law  92-337,  approved  July  1. 
1972.  and  the  $92.5  million  provided  in 
the  regular  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1973. 

In  the  seven  States  for  which  the 
President  has  declared  disasters  as  a 
result  of  tropical  storm  Agnes,  as  well  as 
in  South  Dakota,  it  is  estimated  that  a 
total  of  $400,000,000  will  be  required  In 
fiscal  1973. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  these 
disaster  relief  f  imds  is  immediate  and  of 
the  greatest  urgency.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  there  will  be  no  floor  amendments 
so  that  this  bill  can  be  enacted  into  la* 
without  delay. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distingtiished  Senator  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mi-.  President.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  comments 
made  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  <Mr.  McClellan)  . 

All  of  the  fimds  contained  in  this  bill 
are  for  disaster  relief  and  are  badly 
needed.  Probably  the  two  most  severe 
.storms  we  have  had  in  recent  years  were 
at  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.,  and  in  the 
•Hurricane  Agnes  area  of  the  United 
States. 

I  see  no  reason  for  any  long  discussion 
All  the  provisions  of  the  bill  were  con- 
sidered very  carefully  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  were  approved 
unanimously.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  do 
tlie  same. 

Mr.  3CHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield.  The  Senator 
may  have  the  floor  in  his  own  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
H.^RRY  F.  Byrd.  Jr.>.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  for  acting  so 
promptly  on  tlus  bill. 

First  of  all,  the  President  very  quickly 
.sent  a  mes.sage  to  Congress  suggesting 
legislation  for  funding  the  flood  disaster 
in  the  various  States  affected. 

Second,  the  Senate  acted  within  a  day 
after  the  House  acted,  wliich  I  think  sets 
.■^ome  kind  of  record.  It  certainly  shows 
that  Congress  and  the  Government  aie 
responding  vei-y  quickly  and  no  doubt 
set  many  records  in  passing  this  amount 
of  money  this  fEist  for  a  natural  disas- 
ter. I  believe  that  this  will  go  down  in 
history  as  the  quickest  response  Con- 
gress has  made  to  any  disaster.  Consid- 
ering that  Hurricane  Agnes  ravaged 
Pennsylvania  and  the  other  States  only 
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.  few  short  weeks  ago.  I  think  It  is  a  real 
frSteto  the  l««l8l*tiTe  procees  that  this 
^S^oimt  ollaooey  and  the  compre- 
^^program  that  this  supplement^ 
5Sd  ^sister  appropriaUon  covers  could 
^^Sroogh  the  l*«tel*tlv«  prooew  of 
fhta  Government.  Tbia  puU  plenty  of 
««nev  m  the  pipeline  now  for  the  agen- 
3S^he  departtSents.  and  forthe  people 
'oL  the  spot  in  WUkes-Barre.  Harristerg. 
flod  other  places.  In  order  to  Proceed  with 
fSTauthorizlng  of  legislation  that  we  had 
P*rlier  passed.  So  that  there  are  no  de- 
^«  or  tleups  from  the  legislaUve  end 
Sglng  equity  and  reUef  to  flood  dlsas- 

ter  victims.  , 

I  oarticularly  commend  the  Appropna- 
tionTcommittee  for  Including  two  veiT 
critical  flood  projects.  Tloga-Hammond 
lAkes  project,  and  the  Cowanesque  Lake 
^ject  -mese  are  vital  to  the  Susque- 
hanna River  baain.  They  play  an  Impor- 
tant role  in  the  Susquehanna  situation. 
I  am  glad  to  see  th«n  Included. 

I  urge  Immediate  adopUor  of  this  sup- 
tdemental  appropriation  and.  once  again. 
JonimWJd  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  for  theh-  prompt  ac- 
tion and  sensitive  response  to  a  great 
and  urgent  need. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  take  just  a  couple  of  minutes  for 
two  reasons;  first,  to  commend  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  and  its  distin- 
giiiahed  chairman  and  the  ranking  mem- 
ber for  the  supplementals  on  this  appro- 
priaUon and  the  response  they  have  giveri 
to  this  incredibly  difficult  and  painful 
tragedy  that  has  befaUen  vast  parts  of 
the  country  because  of  Hurricane  Agnes, 
and  the  flood  condiUons  which  occurred 
in  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  and  other  parts 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  in  my  own  State 
of  Minnesota.  »v.  *  t*^ 

I  am  grateful  for  the  work  that  the 
committee  and  ite  chauman  have  done 
and  want  to  express  on  behalf  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Minnesota,  as  well  as  for  myself 
and  that  of  my  coUeague  <  Mr.  Mondale  » . 
our  thanks.  ,    ..    . 

Now  what  else  I  wanted  to  say  is  that 
yesterday  some  of  oiu:  colleagues  spoke  a 
word  of  tribute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClcllan) 
for  his  remarkable  work  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

I  was  not  here  at  the  time,  so  I  am 
going  to  take  this  moment  to  say  that  I 
have  never  served  with  a  finer  chahman. 
a  man  who  always  gave  every  one  of  us 
on  the  committee  the  opportunity  to  do 
our  job  as  we  saw  fit.  respecting  our 
points  of  \1ew,  and  giving  us  conunlttee 
assignments  that  permitted  us  full  use 
of  whatever  talents  we  had. 

I  have  put  this  down  on  paper  and 
written  about  it,  that  I  look  on  Senator 
McCLELLAN  as  "my"  chairman.  He  Is 
"my"  kind  of  chairman.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment him  for  his  work  not  only  on  this 
bill,  which  is  so  important,  but  also  over 
the  many  years  that  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  with  him. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  my  great  pnvUege 
to  join  in  paying  high  tribute  to  Senator 
John  L.  MoCTubxak  for  hto  outstanding 
service  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Nation 
as  chahman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 


The  resolution  adopted  yesterday  bg 
the  Senate.  exjatuiDt  warm  •nectton 
and  deep  appreelatUm  to  my  dletto- 
guiBhed  ocAleague  from  the  State  of  Ar- 
kaosaa.  and  basMriog  his  great  ability, 
initiative,  and  statesmanship,  fully  ex- 
presses the  deep  reepect  which  I  hold  for 
this  great  American.  Documenting  the 
major  governmental  reorganizations  and 
reforms  accomplished  durtag  Senator 
McCLELLAN  s  chahTuanship  of  over  21 
years  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment OperaUoos,  the  re«)lutton  also 
takes  proper  note  of  his  role  as  a  vigor- 
ous and  eftecUve  Investigator  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  law  enforcement 
against  organized  crime,  to  combat  cor- 
ruption, and  to  subetantially  improve 
fiscal  accountability  in  the  Federal 
Goverrmient. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  on  the  same  day 
in  1949  that  Senator  McClellan  initially 
assimied  the  chairmanship,  and  I  count 
it  a  distinct  honor  to  have  served  with 
him  on  this  vital  legisiaUve  arm  almost 
continuously  during  my  prior  service  in 
the  Senate  through  1964.  As  I  have  said 
publicly  many  times.  Senator  McClellak 
is  erne  of  the  flneet  connmittee  chairmen 
under  whom  any  Senator  could  be  privi- 
leged to  serve.  And  I  can  testify  from  di- 
rect experience  that  he  gave  his  subcom- 
mittee chairmen  full  opportunity  to  dig 
deeply  Into  any  subject  of  Importance  to 
the  Nation  on  which  they  had  an  imme- 
diate concern. 

Last  year  marked  the  50th  anniversary 
of  the  creation  of  the  Senate  Conunlttee 
on  Expenditures  in  the  Executive  De- 
partments, which  uithnately  become  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Serving  the  longest  term  of  any  of  the  11 
distinguished  chairmen  of  this  commit- 
tee Senator  McClellan  fully  met  the 
challenge  of  the  committee's  far-reach- 
ing authority  by  setting  the  highest 
standards  for  workmanship  and  respon- 
sibility in  committee  prooeedhigs,  and  he 
truly  merits  a  reputation  for  impartial- 
ity and  fairness.  I  know  all  members  of 
the  committee  welcome  his  conthiued 
participation  in  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee, and  applaud  his  appointment  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  thank  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague  from  Minnesota.  Frankly, 
I  am  a  little  embarrassed.  It  did  not  come 
to  my  attention  until  about  30  minutes 
ago  that  this  action  had  taken  place  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  yesterday. 

I  did  know  that  the  conunlttee  had 
passed  such  a  resolution  a  few  days  ago, 
but  I  did  not  know  it  had  been  printed 
in  the  Record  until  a  UtUe  while  ago 
wh^n  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin),  who  placed 
it  in  the  Record,  called  it  to  my  attention. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mlrmesota  for  his  very  kind 
expressions  of  confidence,  of  good  will, 
and  of  approbation  of  my  humble  services 
as  chairman  of  the  Government  Opera- 
tions Committee  for  many  years. 

It  was  a  delight.  Indeed,  to  have  him 
serve  on  that  conunlttee  with  me,  and 
the  other  Senators,  too,  who  sened  with 


me  on  that  oommlttee  during  that  period. 
It  has  been  a  Josr  to  ^w*  wltti  ttiem. 
Hopefully,  I  hf  ve  tried  to  be  fair.  I  ewi 
say  that  in  almost  aU  of  our  deliberations 
on  that  committee,  particularty  on  the 
full  committee.  I  cannot  recall  a  single 
moment  of  unpleaeantneas  during  the 
time  I  have  served  as  diairman.  There 
liave  been  diaagreementa  and  differences 
of  opinion  but  always  with  due  respect 
to  those  who  may  have  diflwed  with  us. 
The  efforU  of  the  committee,  with  tlie 
fine  memberstiip  that  we  have  liad  serv- 
ir\g  on  it.  have  always  been  constructive, 
with  dedication  and  seriousness  of  pur- 
pose to  accompUsh  worthwhile  legisla- 
tion and  to  meet  the  rsspooidWItties  tiiat 
are  incumbent  on  the  oommlttee  hi  the 
legislative  process.  I  certainly  am  grate- 
ful to  each  one. 

This  tribute  Is  something  unexpected 
for  me.  I  can  only  say.  In  all  humility, 
that  I  am  grateful.  I  know  tliat  under 
the  ciudrmanship  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  who  succeeded  me  as  diairman. 
I  will  be  followed  by  a  very  distinguished 
Senator  who  is  a  very  able  Senator  and 
will  make  a  great  chairman  of  that 
committee. 

I  am  going  to  remain  on  the  conunlttee, 
not  any  longer  as  its  chairman,  because 
I  chose  to  take  ttie  chairmanship  of  the 
Committee  on  Approprtatioos  by  reason 
of  a  vacancy  that  occurred  there  under 
circiunstances  with  which  vm  are  all 
acquainted.  But  I  still  have  a  great  love 
and  a  consuming  interest  for  the  work  ol 
the  Goverrunent  Operations  Committee. 
I  am  glad  that  I  am  privileged  to  remain 
on  it  and  to  continue  to  serve,  not  as  its 
chairman  but  to  serve  with  my  ctrileagues 
on  that  conunlttee  as  a  member  thereof 
Again.  I  am  most  grateful  to  all  who 
signed  the  resolution— I  believe  every 
member  of  the  committee  signed  it — 
wliich  was  placed  hi  the  Record  yester- 
day. I  am  grateful  to  each  one  of  them. 
This  is  an  unexpected  tribute  and  I  am 
very  happy  about  It.  Thank  you  very 

much.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
TuNNEVK  The  bill  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  am«adment  to  be 
proposed,  the  queeticm  is  on  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 

time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President.    1 

move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 

passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER  and  Mr.  ROBERT 
C.  BYRD  moved  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
SENATOR  CHILES  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD,  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  tomor- 
row, following  the  remartcs  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BKLLMOir),  the  dlstlngulBhed  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chxlxs)  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  16  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OP 

HABAT  F.  BYRD.  JR.,  ON  KUDAY. 

AOODST  18,  1913 

Mr,  ROBBRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  Friday, 
.•\ugust  18. 1972,  following  the  remarks  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing  order. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  'Mr.  Harry  T. 
BYRD.  Jr.,)  be  recognized  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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MJTHORIZATION       FOR       CERTADN 

PRWriNO  FOR  THE   COMMITTEE 

ON  VBTKRANS'  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  aslt  uaaaimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  988,  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
553.  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  res- 
olution will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  a;> 
follows: 

H,  Cott.  Ba«.  563,  »uthonaiiig  oertaiu  print- 
ing for  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  rflsolutton? 

Ther«  bein?  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceedBd  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  t^e  Senator  from 
Indiana  fMr.  Hahtki)  I  .send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated 

bv  the  clerk.  ^ 

Th«  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  concnrreiu  resolution. 
add  the  following  new  iectlon: 

S»c  2.  Afttr  the  conclviaion  oif  the  second 
seatfon  of  the  Ninety -aecood  Congxeae  there 
3haU  >»e  prlutcd  for  the  use  ol  the  Committee 
on  Vetenms'  Aflalrs  of  the  United  States 
Senate  twenty  thousand  copies  of  a  pubUca- 
tlon  simUar  to  that  authorized  by  the  flrst 
section  of  this  concvirrent  resolution,  btit 
wltto  omphAsto  tipon  m»tt«r«  relstlng  to  vet- 
ertme*  aSatn  oooatdered  by  the  Senate  or  by 
the  CoBxmlttee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  hare  called  up  this  resolution  at  this 
time  at  the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  'Mr.  Jordan),  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. The  Hartke  amendment 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  £uid  it  also  meets 
with  the  approval  of  the  other  side.  The 
resolution  and  the  amendment  have  both 
been  cleared  with  the  other  side,  as  I 

imderstand  it.  

The  PBJESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
1^)0  aoMndBient  was  agreed  to. 
Ttaa  PRBSimNa  OFFICER.  Without 
ohjeetiaa.  the  eoneiurani  reaolutian  (H. 
Coo.  Ret.  863)  as  amrnrtwd  i»  agreed  to. 
Tbe  title  was  anwinited  ao  as  to  read: 
Coaoumot  iMolutlon  auUwrlaaig  oertaln 
printing  tot  the  CoBamlttee  on  Veterans'  AX- 
faln." 


ORDER      FOR      RECOGNITION      OF 
SENATOR  TUNNEY  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Florida  'Mr. 
Chiles)  on  tomorrow,  the  dlstlngubihed 
Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Ttnnzy) 
be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  H.A.RRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATOR  JACKSON— NEWS   .'ARTI- 
CLE BY  HOLMES  .ALEXANDER 

Ml-.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  nationally  .syndicated  column- 
ist. Holmes  Alexander,  has  written  a  very 
intei-esting  column  on  our  colleague,  tlie 
Senator  from  Washinfcloii  'Mr.  Jack- 
son^. 

Mr.  .Alexander  points  out  the  very 
prominent  role  which  tlie  Senator  from 
Washington  is  playing  in  ilie  Senate, 
especially  in  connection  with  the  interim 
agreement  signed  by  President  Nixon 
and  Cliau-nian  Biezlinev  lu  Moscow  re- 
centli'.  The  Senator  from  Wasliington. 
as  we  in  the  Senate  know,  is  a  man  of 
outstanding  ability  and  a  man  who  lias 
a  wide  experience  and  wide  knowledge 
in  the  military  field. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  article  by  Holmes  Alexan- 
der, publislied  in  the  Har  .sonburg.  Va., 
Daily  News  Record  of  Au.^ust  14,  1972, 
be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  aiticie 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

jAt  KSoN's  Presence  Pelt 
(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

W.\8HiNGTOM. — When  he  comes  to  write  his 
further  Memoirs.  President  NUon  may  tell 
us  why  he  dldnt  melude  a  couple  of  VS. 
sen*tor8  when  he  went  to  Moscow  last  spring 
to  sign  the  Disarmament  Accords. 

The  warnings  of  history  would  have  told 
him  to  do  so.  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
made  that  colossal  error  at  the  end  of  World 
War  I.  He  went  to  Paris  to  put  over  the 
lieague  of  Nations,  turned  his  back  on  Sen. 
Lodge  and  other  powerful  members  of  the 
upper  body,  and  the  reaulU  were  heard  round 
the  world. 

The  treaty  that  would  have  brought  us 
into  the  League  was  defeated.  Wilson  was  so 
shocked  that  he  suffered  a  stroke.  The  coun- 
try so  much  agreed  with  Lodge  In  mistrust- 
ing Europe  that  It  elected  RepubUcan  Preai- 
denta  Harding,  Coolldge  ai»U  Hoover  in  sue- 

NIXON  wnx  can:  accords 
Nothing  ao  draatlc  impends  today.  Mr. 
Nixon  i»  crafUer  than  Wllaon  and  not  nearly 
so  egocentric  and  vain.  He  Is  going  to  gel  his 
accords.  The  flrst  section,  the  ABM  Treaty, 
passed  the  Senate  with  brief  debate  and  dis- 


senting votes  only  from  Allen  ot  AtaiMuna  and 
Buckley  of  New  York.  TtM  aeofwid  sectloo.  a 
nve-yeex  Interim  Agreement  oa  oSenslva 
weapons,  will  earn  the  Senate's  consent  in  all 
likelihood,  bnt  not  quite  in  the  way  that  Mr. 
Mlxon  originated  It.  He  ■till  has  to  treat  with 
Sen.  Jackson.  wta»  diatrvista  Communists  as 
much  as  the  late  Sen.  Lodge  dlatrnsted 
Europeans. 

Scoop  Jackson  (D-Wash.^ .  a  Senate  power- 
house on  defense  matters,  would  not  have 
been  an  easy  rider  on  the  Presidential  trip 
to  Moscow.  He  likes  to  describe  Sorlet  Russia 
as  a  "hotel  burglar"  who  trlee  erery  door  on 
the  corridor  until  he  finds  one  unlocked. 

Jackson  was  the  author  of  "safeguard" 
amendments  to  the  Test  Ban  Treaty  oC  '63. 
and  no  doubt  would  have  made  alnUiar  de- 
iniuds  in  iloscow.  This  would  have  slowed 
the  Moscow  schedule,  marred  the  slick  sce- 
nario that  called  for  well-timed  toasts  in 
champagne,  but  it  would  have  accomplished 
earlier  what  Jackson  was  sure  to  do  later. 

SENATE  FLOOR  nCHT 

Jackson  still  demands  "safeguards,"  and 
has  opened  his  fight  on  the  Senate  floor.  His 
three-point  amendment  save  that  the  five- 
year  Interim  Agreement  wlU  be  mterrupted 
and  canceled  whenever  Soviet  weapons- 
deployment  -haTe  the  effect  oJ  endangering 
the  survival  of  our  strategic  deterrent.' 

Jackson's  purpose  is  not.  like  that  of 
Lodge,  the  overthrow  of  a  President.  He  clear- 
Iv  prefers  the  Nixon  military  programs  to 
ih'ise  of  Candidate  McOovem,  and  It  Is  not 
InconcelTable  that  he  may  be  the  President's 
choice  for  Secretary  of  Defense  next  year,  as 
he  was  hi  1969. 

Jackson  has  several  related  intentions  in 
uuud.  One  is  to  put  a  rude  end  to  the  build- 
up of  national  euphoria,  to  the  misUken  be- 
lief that  the  Moscov/  Accords  spell  peace-ln- 
our-tlme. 

Jackson  also  intends  to  fire  a  warning!  shot 
acroflB  the  bows  of  the  Soviet  state.  The  In- 
terim Agreement  permlta  Rtusla  to  "modern- 
ize "  existing  weapons,  but  the  senator  wants 
to  prevent  the  abuse  uf  this  right.  Jackson  .s 
looking  toward  next  months  renewal  of  dls- 
iO-mameut  talks,  SALT  II.  and  wants  to  head 
off  Soviet  pressure  for  American  concessions. 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  Jackson  ex- 
pects to  apply  psychological  counterpressure. 
One,  by  amending  the  Interim  Agreement 
with  tills  threat  of  cancellation.  Two.  by 
holding  the  Senate  vote  of  approval  to  the 
closest  possible  margin. 

SXTSTUE  AGREEMENT 

Rather  than  directly  oppoae  Jactoon,  the 
President  haa  chosen  to  encourage  HepubU- 
cau  co-sponfiorship  In  the  Senate  of  the  Jack- 
sou  Amendment.  It  la  a  subtle  way  of  agree- 
ing with  Jackson  on  the  danger  of  national 
euphoria. 

nnally,  It  Is  an  indication  that,  wliue 
Jackson  wa«  not  Invited  to  make  the  Moscow 
trip,  the  President  did  not  whoUy  leave  him 
behind,  as  Wilson  did  Lodge.  Mr.  Nixon  had 
the  ahad€»wy  presence  of  Senator  Jackson 
with  him  at  the  Kremlin,  and  was  never  al- 
together deaf  to  the  Senator's  advice. 


QUORUM  CALL. 

Mr  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

THE  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  n* . 

The  second  asatetant  legislative  cleric 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tbe  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  readnded. 

THB  PRBBIOmO  OFFTOEB.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  orderett 
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/-.oniiia  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF  SEN- 
°ffi^ftSlRY  F.  BYRD,  JR..  TO- 

MORROW 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prefddent, 
T  .Sf  imaiiimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
oj^STofttie  remarks  by  the  dlstln- 
^funior  senator  ^rom^omji 
^^TamnY)  on  tomorrow,  the  dlstm- 
ilSiedsenlor  Senator  from  Virginia 
ff^m«RY  F.  BYiu..  JR.)  be  recogniaed 
/^Tnot  to  exceed  15  mtautes. 
^"iS  PM^OT^a  OFFICER.  Without 
obJecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

nunER      FOR      TRANSACTION      OP 

°Sotine  morning  business 
tomorrow 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask' unanimous  cmsent  that  following 
the  orders  for  the  recognition  of  Sena- 
tors on  tomorrow  there  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  big- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  15  mlnutee  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  mhiutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  TO- 
MORROW OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 1278,  CONTINUING  RESO- 
LUTION—1973 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  routhie  morning  bushaess 
tomorrow  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Johit  Resolution 
1278.  a  continuing  resolution  for  1973, 
and  that  the  unfinished  bushiess  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  and  remain  in  a  tem- 
porarily lald-aside  status  until  the  dis- 
position of  the  conthiuing  resolution  or 
until  the  close  of  business,  whichever  is 

earlier. ^.      . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU.  ,    ^ 

The  second  aasUtant  legislative  clerk 
prooeedadtocallttoeroU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  ir'«"i»i~m«  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


cordance  with  the  previous  order  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjoununent  until 
9  ajn.  tomorrow. 

Tlie  mfrfiOD  was  agreed  to;  and  at  6:21 
pjn.  the  Sei»te  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  August  17,  1»72,  at  9 
ajn. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
9  AJ»4. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
d«it,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
when  the  Senate  adjourns  today  It  stand 
in  adjournment  imtll  9  ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERATION  OF  S. 
32— NATIONAL  SCIENCES  POLICY 
AND  PRIORITIES  ACT  OF  1972 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
the  disposition  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1278  on  tomorrow,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  32,  a  bill 
to  authorize  the  National  Sciehce  Foun- 
dation to  conduct  research,  education 
and  assistance  programs  to  prepare  the 
country  for  conversion  from  defense  to 
civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and 
development  activities  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  that  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness be  temixjrarily  laid  aside  and  remain 
in  a  temporarily  lald-aside  status  until 
the  close  of  business  tomorrow  or  until 
the  disposition  of  S.  32,  whichever  is  the 
earlier. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  follows: 
The  Senate  will  convene  at  9  ajn. 
After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized, the  f  oJlowtng  Senators  will  be  rec- 
ognised to  the  Mtler  stated,  and  each  for 
not  to  exceed  the  time  stated:  Mr.  Bnx- 
MON,  15  mhiutes;  Mr.  Cstlws,  16  min- 
utes: Mr.  Tinnncy.  15  minutes,  Mr. 
Harrt  p.  Btbd.  Ja.,  15  minutes;  after 
which  there  will  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  16  minutes,  with  state- 
ments limited  therein  to  3  mtautes. 

At  the  conclusion  thereof  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1278.  the  con- 
ttautag  resolution  for  1973. 

Upon  the  dlspoeitiffli  of  the  continu- 
ing resolution  the  Senate  will  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  32,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  NatiMial  Science  Foundation 
to  conduct  research,  education  and  as- 
sistance programs  to  i»epare  the  coun- 
try for  conversion  from  defense  to  civil- 
ian, sociaUy  oriented  research  aiid  de- 
velojMnent  activities,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. ^  ,  ,  * 
The  unfinished  business.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  241,  with  respect  to  an  to - 
terim  agreement,  will  be  laid  aside  tem- 
pOTarily  tomorrow  and  remata  to  a  ton- 
porarily  laid  aside  status  imtll  the  Sen- 
ate has  disposed  of  the  continuing  reso- 
lution and  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion bill.  ^  „  .,  , 
There  is  an  agreement  on  the  National 
Science  Foundation  bill  of  2  hours  mi  the 
bill,  1  hour  on  any  amendment  in  the 
first  degree,  one-half  hour  on  any 
amendment  to  the  secoiid  degree,  debat- 
able motion,  or  appeiJ. 

Yea-and-nay  votes  may  occur  on  the 
conthiutag  resolution,  and  it  is  antici- 
pated that  yea  and  nay  votes  will  occur 
on  the  National  Science  Foundation  bill. 
The  revenue  sharing  bill  will  be  laid 
down  at  the  close  of  bustaess  tomorrow. 


by 


QUORUM  CAIiL 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.   BYRD.   Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quortim. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  AJM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move  in  ac- 


CONFIRMATION8 

Executive  nominations  canfirmed 
the  Senate  August  16,  1972: 

Ih  th«  Aa»  Foacs 
The  following  offloer  to  be  placed  on  the 
retired  itot  la  the  grade  indtoated  uxuler  the 
provtatons  ot  section  8969.  title   lO.  o(  the 
United  States  Code: 

To  be  general 

am.  Jack  O.  MerreU,  224-6»-«83«FB  (ma- 
jor genera].  Regular  Air  rote*)  VA.  Air 
Ptorce. 

The  foU0wing  ofHcer  to  be  aaalgiMd  to  a 
position  of  lnyx>rtanoe  and  reaponalbUity  re- 
qutrlEg  the  rank  of  general,  undar  the  provi- 
sions of  section  806«.  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code: 

Ueut.  Oen.  Oeorge  B.  Slmler.  210-09- 
0937m  (major  general,  R^ular  Air  Force), 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  trs  Akmt 

The  following-named  ofllcer  under  the  pro- 
vlslona  of  title  10.  United  States  Oo<i8.  sec- 
tion 3066.  to  be  aaeigned  to  a  poaltlon  ot  Im- 
portance and  re^MMStbUlty  designated  by 
the  Prasldeat  uxider  stibeectioa  (a)  ot  sec- 
tion 3006,  In  grade  aa  roUow* : 
To  be  general 

Lieutenant  Oeoeral  DonalA  Vivia*  Ben- 
nett, 2«5-60-S168,  Amy  of  tbe  Halted  States 
(major  general.  United  Btatea  Army ) . 

Tlie  foUowlng-named  offloer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  Itet  In  grade  indicated  under 
the  provtelona  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  8969 : 

To  be  lUutenant  general 

Lieut.  Oen.  Alexander  Day  Surlea,  Jr..  678- 
48-9906.  Army  of  tbe  United  Btatea  (major 
general.  U.6.  Army) . 

The  foUowlag-named  officer  for  temporary 
appointment  In  tbe  Army  of  the  United 
Statca  to  tbe  grade  IxuUoated  under  the  pro- 
vlalona  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  eec- 
tlons  3443  and  3447: 

To  be  major  general 

MSSZCAI.    COBP8 

Brigadier    General    Oeorge    Joeepta    Hayes, 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  Army  of  the  United  States  i  col- 
onel. Medical  Corpa,  United  State*  Army). 
UJS.  Navt 

Rear  Adm.  Damon  W.  Cooper,  VS.  Navy, 
having  been  designated  for  commands  and 
other  duties  determined  by  the  President  to 
be  within  the  contemplation  of  Title  10, 
United  States  Code,  Section  6381,  for  ap- 
pointment to  the  grade  of  vice  admiral  while 
so  serving. 

U.S.  Maxikk  Corps 

Tbe  foUowlng-named  officers  of  tbe  Marine 
Ckjrpe   for   temporary    appolntmenu   to   the 
grade  of  major  general: 
Samuel  Jaskllka  Robert  H.  Barrow 

Edward  8.  Frls  Herbert  L.  Becklngton 

Thomas  H.  MlUer.  Jr. 

Tbe  following -named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps   for   temporary   appointments   to   the 
grade  of  brigadier  general: 
Clarence  H.  Schmld      Kenneth  McLennan 
Edward  A.  WUcox  Joseph  Koler,  Jr. 

Wimam  L.  Smith  Oeorge  R.  Brier 

Arthur  J.  PoUlon 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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SUCCESSFUL  PREDICTIONS  BY  COL- 
UMNIST  ROBERT   a.   ALLEN 


up  at  an  unannounced  meeting  at  the  Camp 
David  weekend  retreat. 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or  vaGiMiA 
IN  THE  3ENATK  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1972 
Mr  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr  Presi- 
dent, thoM  who  write  columns,  editoriais. 
and  articles  about  government  and  poU- 
Ucs  frequently  are  embarraKed  when 
some  of  their  old  predictions  aie  called 

to  mind. 

A  large  number  ol  the  so-called  pun- 
dlta  have  had  to  eat  crow  because  of 
forecasts  about  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  Presl<tent.  It  has  not  been  a 
good  year  for  prophecy 

KVWT  no-w  and  the"-  however,  a  writer 
is  able  to  point  with  pride  to  a  predic- 
tion he  has  made.  A  recent  instance  or 
thia  was  the  column  by  Robert  S. 
Allen,  published  in  many  newspapers  on 
May  23.  Mr.  Allen  has  not,  so  far  as  I 
know,  tried  to  take  any  bows  for  this 
column,  but  a  constituent  of  mine  re- 
cently oaOed  It  to  my  attention. 

In  his  May  23  column,  Mr.  Allen  pre- 
dicted that  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  John  Connally  would  head  an 
organization  to  gather  Democratic  sup- 
port tor  President  Nixon:  ttiat  Rwre- 
sentative  Wn-UAW  Rvan.  of  Hew  York 
would  wta  his  primary  contest;  and  that 
the  administration  would  Increase  ef- 
forts to  expand  trade  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  three  out  of  three,  which  is 
a  pretty  good  day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tne 
text  of  Mr  Allen's  column,  "No  Mystery, 
ConnaUy  To  Work  for  Nixon,"  be  printed 
in  the  KTrtft"*^**™'  of  Remarks. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

No   MT9TK«T.    CONNALLY   TO  WORK   FOR   NiXON 

(By  Robert  3.  Allen) 

Washington.— Despite  the  atUl-contlnulng 
flood  of  minora,  conjectlons.  hush-hu«h  le- 
porta  and  what-have-you  (bo  typt«»l  of 
WaahtngtoB) ,  there  Is  no  myatery  about  the 
sudden  resignation  of  Treasury  Secretary 
John  ConnaUy. 

The  iDMitia  story  is  very  alLttple. 

The  tall,  white-created  former  Texas  gov- 
ernor quit  to  be  free  to  organize  and  acUvely 
head  a  new  campaign  organlzaUon— Demo- 
cratB  for  Nixon. 

It  wUl  be  national  in  scope  and  operations, 
and  work  parallel  to  and  In  close  conjunction 
with  the  Committee  for  the  Re-Electlon  of 
tbe  PreeMent.  directed  by  former  Atty.  Oen. 
John  MltcheU. 

SECOND 


MltcheU  and  Oonnally  and  their  organlza- 
tiona  wlU  be  the  principal  instrumeiiuaifcies 
of  the  President's  drive  for  a  second  term. 

3tlU  undecided  U  the  timing  of  the  formal 
announcement  of  the  launching  of  the  Demo- 
crats for  Nhton  Committee — whether  before 
or  after  the  Republican  national  convention 
in  AugTWt.  Inside  opinion  favors  the 
former. 

The  PreeWent.  C?onnally  and  Mitchell  dis- 
cussed the  contemplated  electloneertng  set- 


Highly  significant— while  there  was  no 
mention  of  or  reference  to  Vice  President 
Agnew.  the  whole  tenor  of  their  talk  held 
a  clear  Implication  that  he  would  again  be 
Nlxons  running- mate. 

There  w»«  quite  a  bit  of  conjecture  about 
the  most  probable  Democratic  slate. 

The  President  indicated  he  !s  still  adher- 
ing to  his  long-held  belief  that  the  candidate 
who  wUl  oppose  him  wUl  be  Sen.  Edward 
BCennedy. 

VI£W  OP1"O6ITt0N 

Mitchell  was  Inclined  to  view  Sen.  Qeoree 
McOovem  as  a  very  real  poeslblUty.  This 
opinion  was  based  chiefly  .  n  Mltcheirs  con- 
tention that  the  DemocraHc  convention  will 
be  dominated  by  militants,  activists  and  ex- 
tremists of  all  types.  a«e«  and  hues— the 
primary  source  of  kcOovern  s  support. 

The  President,  Connally  and  Mitchell  were 
agreed  that  If  McOovem  is  the  Democratic 
standard  bearer,  there  would  be  widespread 
defection  to  the  Republicans. 

They  were  alao  m  accord  in  giving  Sen. 
Humphrey  little  more  than  an  outside  chance 
of  winning  renomlnation. 

POLITIC  A1.8 

Rep.  William  Bvan.  Dem-Lib..  N.Y  .  ap- 
pears to  hare  a  lead  over  Rep.  Bell*  Abasug. 
New  Left  Democrat.  N.Y  .  m  their  torrid  pri- 
mary battle  in  a  new  district  comblnmg  paria 
of  both  their  old  ones.  IdeologlcaUy  there 
Is  no  choice  between  tbe  two  leftists,  but 
polls  show  six-term  Ryan  definitely  out  In 
front  of  one-term  "Bellowing  Bella."  Ap- 
parently. Hymn's  longer  record  of  doing  per- 
sonal servioee  U  paying  off.  Also,  seemmgly 
adversely  affecting  Mra.  Abzug  among  older 
ethnic  voters  is  her  persistent  and  vocifer- 
ous women's  Ub  clamoring.  .  .  Now  you 
can  learn  all  about  how  to  maneuver  and 
manipulate  to  get  a  government  Job  for 
the  insignificant  sum  of  $2.76.  It's  all  spelled 
out  in  a  newlv  published  book.  "Strategy  aiid 
Tactics  for  detttng  a  Government  Job,"  by 
two  women,  3ua»n  Lukowskl  and  Margaret 
Plton.  They  are  described  as  holding  well- 
paying  Joba  in  the  areas  of  their  preference  "— 
with  no  hint  of  what  that  is.  The  book  Is  a 
serious  how-to-do-lt  guide. 

Friends  of  the  PBI,  Inc.,  Is  holding  a 
"uniqtie  conference"  In  Washington  May  30- 
June  1  on  the  subject  of  'I«w  Enforcement 
and  tbe  Media."  Announced  participants  are 
prominent  Tom  Reddln.  former  Los  Angeles 
police  chief,  and  Gary,  Ind.,  police  chief 
Charlee  Booiie. 

Harvard  Prof.  John  Kenneth  Galbraith, 
former  head  of  the  New  Left -con  troUed 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action,  wants  to 
run  against  Sen.  Edward  Brooke,  liberal  Re- 
publican from  Maesachusette.  but  only  if  he 
la  etire  of  an  ample  campaign  kitty.  OaU- 
braith.  who  has  made  a  lot  of  money  with 
best-selling  books,  lecturuig  for  fancy  feee 
aiid  au  eiMUesB  stream  of  well-paid  articles. 
is  sayuig  he  wlU  make  the  rate  only  If  as- 
sured of  $1   mUliou  electioneering  fund. 

MORE   RED   TRADE 

President  Nixon  is  offering  the  Kremlin 
rollers  concrete  concessions  to  do  more  large- 
scale  buying  In  the  U.S. 

One  of  these  trade  lures  Is  designed  to 
produce  huge  grain  and  feed  sales  to  the 
Soviet.  _  ^     , 

During  tbe  President  s  Moscow  visit  he  is 
proposing  to  suspend  again  the  1»6»  require- 
ment by  President  Kennedy  that  SO  per  cent 
of  grain  and  floiir  shipmeate  u>  Communtot 


countries  must  be  carried  by  American  flag 
ships — thus  considerably  Increasing  the  cost. 
Last  year,  after  President  Ntxon  set  that 
order  aside,  Russia  bonght  $140  mUllon  la 
com.  barley  and  oate. 

The  baste  for  another  huge  conunodlty 
saU  to  the  n.B.8.R.  was  laid  by  Agrteuttioe 
Secretary  Earl  Bute  In  a  trip  to  Uoaoow  la 
.'Vpril.  He  conferred  with  agrlciUture  minis- 
ter Vladimir  Matakevlch,  who  expressed  in- 
terest In  purchasing  more  farm  products  "if 
we  are  treated  right." 

FAVORABt.E   BALANCE 

Matskevlch  and  other  Kremlin  officials 
talked  particularly  about  estat^lahlng  most- 
favored  trade  relations  with  the  VB.  so  as  to 
increase  exports  to  this  cotintry.  They  as- 
serted Russia  wants  partlctilarly  to  expand 
Its  trade  In  furs,  oil  and  gas.  diamonds,  to- 
t>acco,  chrome  ore  and  rare  metals. 

Lest  year  U.3.  exports  to  the  Soviet  to- 
talled UTTJ  million  as  against  Imports  from 
that  cotintry  of  »66.8  million.  In  1970  the 
contrasting  figures  were  $109  mlllloB  and 
$58  minion. 

Secretary  Buta  also  reported  to  President 
Nixon  that  Russian  officials  stressed  the  de- 
sire of  obtaining  credits  to  increase  pur- 
chases in  this  country.  No  specific  figures 
were  mentioned,  but  it  was  indicated  the 
Soviet  Union  was  prepared  to  Kbegotlate  ar- 
rangements totalling  upwards  of  $600  mil- 
lion. 

FORECASTS    PACT 

Significantly,  foUowtng  a  conference  whh 
the  Prealdent  before  he  flew  to  Moscow, 
Commeroe  Secretary  Peter  Peterson  staled 
he  anticipated  that  dtirlng  the  President's 
visit  there  would  b.s  considerable  discussion 
of  liberalizing  trade  and  credit  arrange- 
ments. ..^^  ^ 

•1  confldentlv  expect,"  said  Peterson,  that 
a  ytmi  from  now  we  will  be  doing  subotan- 
vlaUy  n»re  bualnees  with  the  Soviet.  I  would 
say  both  oountriee  are  deelroue  of  doing  a 
lot  more  trade  with  each  other." 


SIXTH    ANNUAL    QUESTIONNAIRE 

HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATI\TS 

Wednesday.  Auffust  IS,  1972 
Mr  HAMMERSCrm.nDT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  sending  my  sixth  annual  question- 
naire to  postal  patrons  of  the  Thira 
Congressional  District.  So  that  my  col- 
leagues of  the  Congress  may  know  the 
substanUve  content  of  this  mailing,  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

PLEASE  Give  Me  Yol^  Views 
Important  business  remains  in  the  final 
weeks  of  the  92nd  Congress.  Crucial  specmc 
questions  must  sUU  be  answered.  Other  gen- 
eral questions  are  constantly  with  us  on 
goals,  methods,  procedures,  priorities,  ew. 
The  <*olcee  made  will  determine  the  course 

of  our  country.  „„n,ial 

In  the  past,  your  rasponsee  to  the  annua 

questionnaire  have   been  extremely  helpim 

in  letting  me  know  your  thinking  on  Issues 

and  problems. 
As   your   representaUve   In   Congress    the 

ultimate  "yes"  or  "no"  vote  Is  mine  a^one. 

but  insofar  as  possible  I  hope  ">*«  y°«'„^' 

curately  refiects  the  feelings  of  Third  Dlo 
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fxrBssaaH&  oFRafABKS 


tmtumtnmml^icltbmeol-        FRHfUH  BOTCaiT  mnfUBoa^Jlj 


tart' 


*^  ""T^.Ttse 
laettT* BMOanf  "■'" 

I  tlto  hep*  *»•  «? 

ywietoserto 

tntftkw;  ^ 
of  which  evsry 
MBWitag  tb»  . 

BHBdiBr  «!>••*•• 
f«riU«S  0«  PM«CWW 

'7»Sroon|»l««  tl»  qiMrtUw.  —- 

maU  to  me  IB  WMUiflrtoa.  To«  do  not  ns^ 
^Wlope.  I  *>«a  trt«liito  «*•  returns  sad 

Thank  you  few  your  help. 
ainoMrety  yowrs, 

JCWW  PAVZ  HtlSMIBCWMIPT. 

jremiMr  of  Cxmgres*. 
1TW.T  or  muksritowa 
fHont.— apace  provUtod  for  "yes"  and  "no" 
wswen  uader  "his"  aud  "h«"  categories.) 

U  Do  you  beUew  'wac«  •■«*  !«»*•  ooBttnto 
are  wnrkln«  rwMPMWy  wU  In  ousting  tte 
IMS  of  '"O^t^^*™*  and  staMUafeag  the  soonoasy? 

2.  AM  Btiongpr  IMM  uMdwl  to  4Mi  with 
piDlcsi8«t  strtkaa  wl»ieto  har«  tbe  p»bllc  in- 
tsiestt 

3.  Do  you  support  ttas  aU-volunt«er  army 
concept  for  national  defense? 

4.  Should  Oongnss  approve  a  program  to 
establish  government-subsidized  day  care 
centers  and  nuisery  acbooU? 

6.  Do  you  favor  an  Increase  In  the  mini- 
mum wage  to  $2.20  per  hour? 

6.  Do  you  favor  the  FamUy  AasUtance  Plan 
which  subsidizes  working  lower  income  earn- 
ers and  provides  work  incentives  to  replace 
the  present  weUare  system? 

7  Would  you  favor  a  "Value  Added"  tax. 
in  effect,  a  national  salee  tax.  as  a  method 
te  reduce  property  taxes? 

8.  Do  you  ivtat  national  health  Inaurance 
for  all.  with  the  federal  government  under- 
writing the  coet  for  low-Income  famUles? 

».  Should  food  stamps  be  available  to  per- 
sons OB  strike? 

10.  Do  you  favor  federal  prohibition  on  the 
sals  of  cheap,  short-range  hazxlgunB  (•»- 
eaUed  "Saturday  Night  Specials"),  not  In- 
eluding  loi«er  nnge  pistols  and  revolvers, 
rtflas  and  sbotgiins? 

11.  Do  you  appiovs  busing  chUdren  to 
nwet  racial  quotas  In  public  schools? 

U.  Do  you  generaily  approve  the  course 
taken  to  end  the  war  In  Vietnam? 

13.  Should  the  federal  government  re- 
duce penalties  for  poueesslon  and  tise  of  mari- 
juana? 

14.  On  ptoerams  agreed  to  by  both  tha  eie- 
eattre  and  leglstatlve  brancbas,  whan  oim- 
gnadenal  appropilatloaa  MOs  gnatty  ex- 
essd  bitdget  reeo«siBaBda«kma,  wtdcb  wouM 
yoa  support?  (Cbooaa  One)  (A)  "HJe  full 
appropriation.  (B)  The  budtet  nfeommaoda- 
ttoo. 

15.  'When  Ooognt*  coosUUn  desirable  nav 
oc  "Tp*-''^^^  programs,  bov  would  you  vote? 
(Cboces   Ooa)    (A)    Vac  tbe  programs,   ft« 

._  by  tax  lacnaaa.  <B)   For  tbe  pco- 
B,  flnancad  by  debt  Incriass.  (C)  Agatart 
tkepsogmma. 

M.  Oongraaa  maata  Tlrt«aUy 
year.  Wbaa  la  aasitaa,  I  maaft  ba 
%m  for  ccsiMitttea  iiiasWiii.  to  vaaa.  and  to 
!■■«§  psBbi»MS  tar  nu— llliwiif.  Tlwa^  I 
fstare  to  wark  In  the  DlaHlal  mat  waalaada 
I  eaaaet  attend  tKt  maatlacr  wMeh  pertain 
to  fsdand  i— !!(■■  (Bioald  vbt  pcUey  be: 
(ObODaa  Oaa)  (A)  Tb  reconx  to  Axkanaaa  ey«n 
«MI*  tiM  Bonae  li  In  nmtao.  and  soma  tm- 
pgrtai^t  TOtoa  mlclbt  ba  laisHd.  (B)  To  May 
-    —      -  «(  aU  tliaaa  tba  Houaa  la  la 


~UfB^~fi*» 


HON.  CHAILCS  B.  RAHGB. 


IN  THB 


OF 


toBM^tkatUM  taaaoiaiMMM  that  «a«  ortci- 
naOi  Vkaneb.  ortmtad.  0am  not  dwatop  te 
otliar  aiess  aad'  astabltth  a 
IB  tUai 

If 
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only  a  strong  aU-out  effort  tav  «wr 


Mr.  RMfOB*.  Wt.  axmlBK,  MMi  tall 
I  called  for  a  ctOaena'  boycott  of  ^wgi 
iifod<u;t»  ontfl  tbx  QorcnuiUQt  of  Fiaoce 
t«.tef<t  decisive  steps  to  «ip«  out  tbe  proc- 
t>aiiir\g  and  """Tf"*^  of  heroin. 

The  outrage  oi  the  Ameriimn  p«H>le 
has  lyrodaoed  rMAdte  wiilcb  were  uohewrd 
o<  wtasn  ow  OMWiiBMBt  relMiteikly 
on  OfeitoaMitleiiieettes  to  try  to  pemiMle 
PnuMe  to  eooper»t»  with  as  in  stopptag 
the  trafltelctaf  at  taeroCn  to  the  DWted 
States,  Ta  the  past  feir  months  've  have 
seen  increased  seizures  ol  narcotics,  ar- 
rests, and  raids  on  clandfwttne  refibiinc 
laboratories.  Ai  tbe  saoM  time,  the 
French  OoTeouMBt  has  tafeeooBC  tncreas- 
ingly  aware  of  its  own  spreading  addie- 
tioD  crisis. 

One  of  the  groups  most  actiTe  In  ttie 
Prench  economic  boycott  has  been  the 
Long  Island  Restaurant  and  Caterers 
Assoclatloo  of  New  Yort:.  TUla  organiza- 
tion lias  talcen  a  leadership  role  in 
awakening  its  customers  and  coaummity 
to  the  heroin  menace.  I  am  pleased  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  statement 
of  the  association  on  this  critical  issue: 
Wrrrt  Botcott  Has  Paom*  Sucaessrui. 

liJNO  ISUMB  RkSXADBAlTT 

AKU  CAxntKBS  AaaociATioN. 
HicktviOe.  N.r,  July  24,  1972. 

On  January  31.  1972,  the  Ixxig  Island  Bes- 
t&urant  and  Cateren  Association  launched  a 
boycott  of  Prench  wines,  as  a  means  of  Im- 
pressing the  Prench  government  that  the 
American  people  were  conoemad  over  the 
laxity  of  Prench  officials  in  cracking  down  on 
the  proosasoES  of  heroin,  la  tba  Marsatllas 
area  of  nance. 

ThlA  boycott  was  adopted  by  many  Restau- 
rant Trade  Associations;  Federation  of  Labor 
Unions;  L.  I.  Fadaratlon  of  Wotnan"*  Clubs; 
civic,  religious,  servtoe  otganiaaUoos.  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americaa  people. 
In  fifty  states  of  tba  Unkm. 

The  effect  of  tbls  effort  has  reduced  tbe 
imports  of  Ftencb  wine  •|>proxlmataly  30%. 
acoordlng  to  many  loiportacs,  and.  tbls  must 
have  craatad  soma  reactloa  la  tba  neaob 
government  official  cindea.  As  a  result,  much 
action  oo  tba  part  (^  tba  Fkencb  gDvartuaent 
la  now  evident,  wltb  tba  reported  dlaoovery 
of  tbe  fourth  claadaatlna  narcotics  maou- 
f acturlng  laboratory  la  tba  past  four  mtmtha. 
This  la  a  great  improTamaat  over  tba  previ- 
ous record  of  nnrtlhg  ooly  two  labocatorlei 
In  tbe  previous  elsvan  yaaza. 

Tot  tbls  great  effort  on  tba  part  oC  tba 
Fnacb  polkx  we  are  greatly  appraetattre. 
and  we  extend  our  slnoars  thanks  Howaaer, 
continual  effort  is  abaolntely  nacaaaary  by 
the  PrewJb  govemmant,  to  ooooplataty  tatml- 
nate  all  the  laboratorlaa  in  UaraaUlas.  Itaooe. 

In  th©  meantlBM.  tba  Amarloan  people 
caoiiot  let  dova  tba  piessun  now  axertad. 
because  nev  souzoes  of  heroin  supplies  are 
now  raacbXng  tba  tTblted  Statea  ttom  Burma. 
■mailSDd.  taoB,  Ohtea.  througH  Ocntral  and 
South  Amartca.  Mezloo.  OBcads.  and  dltectty 
by  means  of  ibips.  atr  aad  oooriaa. 

It  is  noar  laaaaamy  that  tba  rnaoy  ocga- 
..w- *t««.  sad  buMltada  ol  tVmsanria  at  tba 
«lo» bogMti suppoctan.  artanrt.tbati  ■phaaa 
qC  laOnflWM  to  alast  OHB  owa  ^blla  ottBlala— 
looal,  jSata  and  naik^Mil — tbat  an  att-out  aC* 


Tba  Uqc«  Island  Bastaucaat  aad  Oataiats 
if^^ifr^t^t.irm,  aad  stl  Its  ai^portara,  raqoaat 
that  aU  pobuc  oOtotsU  now  asaktog  oOtee, 


partoftbaiv' 

facts  ta  flMShig  tbSi 

til— »'»»  taqi 

vota  aceosdUagiiy. 

Waaaaif  R.  awni^mw, 

PreM£fU. 


NOTRE  DAME  COUJaOE  DBPICATM 
NEW  BXJILDINOfl  TO  gXPAlTP  WDO- 
CATIONAL  SERVTCB8  IN  OLKTB- 
LAND 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  VANIK 

or  oKio 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVBS 

Wtdnetda».  Ay«M*t  IS.  197Z 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 23.  Xd72,  I  WlU  have  the  honor  of 
attending  the  dedlcatkni  of  ttuee  new 
buildings  at  Motre  Dame  College  in 
Clerelaad.  Ohiou  Tbe  thiee  hwlMttngs  to 
be  dedicated  are  Connelly  Center,  Alum- 
nae Hall,  and  Clara  Frttache  LlbTary. 

Connslly  Center,  a  dtatag  hall  and  stu- 
dent eeoAer,  a^ssiod  tn  ItCt  and  was 
named  after  the  COMneHy  nimlly.  Dan- 
iel 3.  OoimeDy,  a  nwihw  oC  the  Notie 
DameCoUcge  boaord  of  advtMra.  and  Ms 
father,  vdie  organtaed  tbe  board,  and  the 
CosmsBy  family  In  gvieral  were  f onoooet 
bmef actors  of  ttoe  Notre  Dame  Oottege 
orer  the  past  50  yeen. 

Alu^oae  Han,  the  largest  dormitory 
on  the  NOta«  Dame  College  camgnB,  was 
also  opened  in  1968.  Tills  faefUty  is  cma*- 
Ue  of  hoiMtng  IM  restdent  students.  It 
was  nemrd  after  NOtre  Dame's 
beeaase  of  thctr  leyal.  deJretad  s« 
to  the  oeilege  elae*  It  was  f  ooDded. 

Clara  ItltMdie  XJtawry,  openMl  In  tlie 
faU  of  l»W,  was  ceewtrosted  to 
1W.0M  voimDeB.It offes* i 

each  eg  prtyate  study  esid 


Notre 
Oteater  CTewlend 
5*  yews  of  Its 

Its,  it  is  netewertmr  that  i 

aw«e«edto 
graduates  who  will  serre  the  communtty 
and  the  NatlaB.  l«Olreneai*lea«eaege 
that  1ms  met^tlM  aladlMsa  ei  duev^BC 

courses  ae  tte  aaeda  area^VpreBamjde, 

a 


I  ftaoad  tbem  to  forcao  aome  yean 
eatVsr.  Ill  sddmon,  special  prcwranw 
have  bean  arranfed  tor  stodentB  ^*o  fed 
t^^  tbegr  cannot  spend  4  yean  In  om- 
lege  bat  do  want  edueatkm  b^rond  bigb 
aolKMl'  arng  tbaee  an  a  bto-techmlr.lan 
pngnm  and  a  shortened  business  edu- 
cattoB  prosram. 

Thos,  ta  Oils  adden  Jubilee  year  of 
Notre  Dame  College,  it  seems  fitting  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  SlsterB  at  Notre  Dame 
who  (HMittte  this  school.  They  have 
worked  in  greater  Cleveland  for  almost 
a  century.  Their  service  ha«  been  in 
aohooU  ^rtiere  they  have  played  a  strong 
rale  in  the  education  at  the  childresx  of 
Immigrants  from  many  countries:  Ger- 
mans. Irish.  Caechs,  fflovaks,  Poles.  Slo- 
venians, Tilth""***^""  and  Italians — for 
greater  Clevdand  is  a  highly  cosmopoU- 
tan  community. 

NokM  Dame  College  is  a  valuable  com- 
munity asset.  This  institution  has  con- 
irtstSTitlr  maintained  high  scholastic 
standards  and  training  for  responsible 
dtuenahlp.  The  entire  community  is 
grateful  for  what  Notre  Dame  College  has 
achievwd  fbr  our  community  and  for  the 
Nation. 


STALINIST  TACTICS  IN  SAIGON 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

aw  mw  JHHTr 
m  m  BOnSB  op  BBPRaSBHTATrVBa 

irsdnesdoy.  August  16.  1972 

Bfr.  HBUTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  of  August  13  contained 
a  dispatch  from  Saigon  detailing  s<Hne 
of  the  barbaric,  totalitarian  policies  re- 
cently adopted  by  the  Thleu  regime. 
Riding  by  decree,  Thleu  has  undertaken 
to  ekae  down  aU  newspapers  hi  Saigon 
aava  a  few  puiwet  loumals  faithfully 
fWi^ning  the  goverxunenfs  line.  Is  it  for 
the  praervation  of  this  type  of  denoc- 
laey  »->»*t  over  58.000  Americans  have 
died  In  Vietnam? 

The  Times'  correspondwat.  adney 
Schanberg.  provides  fre^  and  shocking 
det^Js  en  the  torture  of  political  prison- 
ers hdd  by  the  Thleu  govemmsnt.  Reve- 
latkms  at  torture  oome  as  no  gnat  sur- 
prise. It  wlU  be  recalled  that  Members  of 
this  Houae  eipesed  the  tiger  cages  at  Con 
Son  ow  a  yean  aga  Toctan  of  political 
pfl— awa  *»«*  been  sfeaadard  operating 
pTOcedun  under  this  showcase  of  democ- 
raey  In  Saigon  for  yean.  It  Is  only  the 
outer  limits  of  barbarity  acbieved  by  tiw 
TtaiflH  apparatus  which  surpiiaee  us.  Is  It 
for  this  too  that  so  many  Americans  and 
Tntlrr^t"*—  have  died  or  been  maimed? 

The  bacbari^  of  the  Saigon  Ctovem- 
nMnt  te  matched  only  by  the  barbaric 
niilts  of  ttM  endiees  war  in  Indochina. 
Both  ean  be  ended  only  by  ending  the 
war. 

The  article  referred  to  f<d]ows: 

CSMOiBawv:  Kb  OaKU  tt  "Ciosiifo 
TSB  Qtaam  to  OoiaannBic" 
(By  Sklaqr  H.  SotMCbc^g) 

i.—VMot  enelBdowBa,  prtoon  tor- 
ton  ant  arMtiary  gvMnuMirt  lMii»Tior  in 
_mni  v»  Aoltatna  new  to  tbs  Soatb  VMt- 
nimiMn.  trat  Pi««ktent  Nguyen  Van  Thleu 's 
la  ft  steps  to  tlgbten  bla  control  over  all 


EXTTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

oapeet*  a<  lite  here  have  alarmed  even  bis 
long-eufferlng  ooiintrymen. 

Operating  under  the  emergency  power*  he 
puahett  tluoc#>  the  Katlonal  AMMDbly  in 
Jun*— cm  top  01  the  martial  I*w  raguUtlons 
Ixopoeed  alter  the  etart  or  the  North  Vlet- 
imiim  otfenctTe  Mwcta  30— the  Preeldent 
baa,  w'"""B  other  thlnga,  impoaed  barah  new 
regulAttona  on  the  preaa.  Aimed  apparently 
Kt  ollinUwtlng  ail  oppoaltlon,  comment,  and 
orltlolam,  theae  control*  aeem  certain  to 
force  most  of  the  Vletnameae-langtiage 
newqiapeca  to  shut  down  and  leave  only 
pro-OoTemment  paper*  on  the  streets.  One 
paper  closed  last  week,  and  several  others 
are  In  the  piooeee  of  oloelng. 

The  new  special  power*  permit  Ur.  Tlileu 
to  legMate  by  decree,  bypassing  the  National 
Aaaembly.  In  efleot,  be  can  now  do  virtually 
what  be  please*.  One  of  bis  most  recent 
order*  was  for  "preemptrte  sweeps"  to  un- 
Qiirth  Coxomunlst  agents  and  sympathizers. 
The  police  thus  far  have  arrested  at  least 
15,000  peraons.  About  6.000  of  them  are  said 
to  hare  been  released,  but  the  arreets  are 
continuing,  and  reporte  have  been  filtering 
out  of  the  {Hlaons  of  severe  and  widespread 
torture. 

Needles  driven  through  fingertips,  breasts 
burned  with  lighted  cigarettes,  objects 
shoved  up  vaginas,  relentless  beating  with 
wooden  rods  and  forced  Ingestion  of  water 
to  bring  a  person  close  to  drowning  are 
aome  of  the  tortures  being  reported.  These 
reports  are  baaed  on  documents  smuggled 
out  of  prison  and  on  extensive  mtervlews 
conducted  by  The  New  York  Times  with  pris- 
oners recently  released. 

Here  is  pairt  of  a  typical  account,  given 
by  a  former  prisoner  who  was  not  herself 
beaten:  "Two  women  In  my  cell  were  preg- 
nant. One  was  beaten  badly.  Another  woman 
was  beaten  mostly  on  the  knees,  which  be- 
came infected  and  full  of  pus.  One  high 
school  student  tried  to  kill  herself  by  cutting 
both  wrists  on  the  nwtal  water  taps  In  the 
waahroom,  but  she  failed." 

It  Is  Impossible  to  verify  these  accounts; 
the  Saigon  Oovemment  bars  Journalists  from 
Its  piiaons,  which  it  calls  "re-education  cen- 
ters." The  United  States  mission,  which  pro- 
vides the  bulk  of  the  financial  support  and 
expert  advice  for  Saigon's  police  and  prison 
system,  also  refuses  to  discuss  the  situation 
on  the  record,  arguing  that  it  is  an  internal 
South  Vietnamese  aSair. 

Nor  can  one  establish  that  the  scars  and 
other  marks  one  sees  on  the  bodies  of  former 
prisoners  were  inflicted  by  the  police.  Yet 
the  weight  of  the  evidence  seems  to  support 
the  allegations  of  widespread  torture.  One 
high  American  source,  who  granted  an  in- 
terview but  Insisted  oa  anonymity,  acknowl- 
edged that  "all  kinds  of  deplorable  things 
may  well  be  going  on."  However,  he  empha- 
aiaad,  some  of  those  arrested  are  known  Com- 
munist activists  charged  with  terrorism. 

The  danger  of  communism  and  the  argu- 
ment that  the  country's  survival  is  at  stake 
Is  the  Justification  given  by  the  Government 
for  the  crackdown  on  the  press.  A  pro-Oov- 
emment  Senator  said  the  decree  was  aimed 
at  "purifying  the  press."  Mr.  Thleu  said  In  a 
recent  q>eech  that  the  press  was  one  of  the 
"wide-open  gatea  for  Communist  penetra- 
tion— if  we  are  not  vigilant." 

"I  will  keep  abiding  by  democratic  princi- 
ples," Mr.  Thleu  said,  "but  the  more  wide 
open  are  the  gates  of  democracy,  the  more 
fissures  it  wUl  have.  The  Communists  will 
then  be  able  to  enter,  not  only  by  the  main 
gate  but  by  the  side  gates  as  well,  and  South 
Vietnam  will  be  lost  politically." 

H  life  for  the  stoical  South  Vietnamese 
has  become  even  more  repressive  under  the 
TMeu  Oovemment,  they  have  also  been 
tyrannised  in  some  distrlots  by  their  Com- 
mttnlst  'niberators."  For  example.  In  the 
northern  half  of  Blnbdlnli  province,  which 
captured    and    held    for    nearly    three 
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monUis  by  Um  Nortk  VlstoamsM  an4  the 
Vletoong,  allied  InteUlgvnce  n<aol*li  now  ta. 
port  Uiat  tiM  Ooiamnnlt*  taatjaied  a  r«gi«e 
iiiisiaswnrtlMrt  bv  iMavy  taus,  forced  labor 
and  ttkm  sumnwry  ■■■eatJon  ot  eevenl  huik- 
dred  Satgon  Oovsrnwant  ogclaH. 

However,  many  analT***  Imt*  ^  not  think 
that  tba  Btnhrtlnh  eaperlance,  though  U 
oould  f oreabadow  aelcoUve  oxacatlons,  neoaa- 
aasily  tmani  that  the  Oommnntsts  would 
engage  in  a  oountry-wlde  "bloodbath."  as 
predicted  In  hawkish  American  olrclea,  should 
they  take  control  of  aU  of  South  Vietnain. 
Theae  analyst*  reason  that  when  In  full  con- 
trol, the  Communist*  would  presumably  feel 
leaa  Insecure  and  could  afford  to  be  conellla- 
tory. 

Whatever  the  future  for  the  South  Viet- 
namese, their  present — whether  under  the 
Thleu  regime  or  Communist  occupation — 
bears  little  resemblance  to  the  democracy 
the  United  States  say*  it  is  trying  to  foster 
here.  Until  the  Commtmlst  invasion  last 
spring  the  Saigon  Oovemment  was  at  least 
observing  some  ot  the  fonns  of  demooraey. 
Now  ev«n  this  veneer  has  been  discarded. 

"If  Thleu  Is  smart,"  said  one  Vietnamese 
journalist  last  we^,  "be  wlU  relax  his  con- 
trols before  it  1*  too  late.  If  be  doeant,  no 
matter  how  many  special  powers  he  has,  the 
discontent  oould  explode." 
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CHILD   CARE  IN   THE   1970*8 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or   tOAMO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPHBSBNTATIVEa 

Wednesday.  Autnut  16.  1972 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speater, 
keynotlng  the  Early  ChOdhood  Confer- 
ence I  sponsored  in  Idaho  this  spring  was 
Dr.  Edward  P.  Zigler.  then  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Child  Development  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Dr.  Zigler  is  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  articulate  spokesmen  and  respected 
authorities  on  young  children,  and  his 
very  direct  and  thought-provoking  ad- 
dress set  the  tone  for  a  stimulating  and 
Informative  conference.  I  would  like  to 
Include  portions  of  Dr.  Zlgler's  remarks 
in  theRKCORo: 

Child  C*mx  nt  tkb  1970's 
(By  Dr.  Edward  P.  Zigler) 
I  mentioned  to  you  earlier  the  naive  en- 
vironmentallsm  which  caused  Head  Start  to 
be  overeold  in  the  early  days.  Would  any  sane, 
sensible  person  that  knows  anything  about 
chUd  development  ever  say  to  thU  nation: 
you  give  me  a  child  for  some  magic  little  pro- 
gram for  eight  week*,  and  three  years  later 
you'll  see  the  galas  and  the  benefits  thereof? 
Utter  nonsense.  We  were  capttired  by  the  no- 
tion that  these  kinds  of  minimal  Interven- 
tions, which  are  nothing  but  token  programs, 
would  make  a  difference  In  children's  lives. 
Even  the  laymen  flnaUy  said:  you  can't 
inoculate  a  chUd  In  eight  weeks,  there's  aU 
those  year*  bafors  and  aU  thoe*  afterwards. 
Ton  need  sotnettalng  more  than  that. 

Thvtt  HmkI  Start  erodtved  into  a  one-year 
prograBQ,  and  one  year  was  oertauay  b«*t«- 
You  oould  do  eomettolng  with  tba  child  f« 
on*  year.  Obvioualy  the  gaUt*  trom  Head  Start 
are  not  huge  with  tha-one-year  program,  and 
the  nation  bMame  a  Uttle  bit  dlienchanted 
with  Head  Start.  So  we  began  oux  ««<*  £* 
magic  periods,  with,  of  oourss.  laftkocy  D#»g 
the  magic  period  that  csptined  most  <*  °™ 
attention.  Soon  we  had  the  Harrard/MTT 
group  clearly  implying  m  Ufe  magaitUw  toat 
"we  re  home  free  if  you  just  put  amobUe  over 
the  chUd'B  crib." 


Americana  are  Impatient  people,  and  we  too 

^S^ttimBB.  I*dJe*  and  geBtle«»eB.  tbera 
£f^  WTpMMl  f or  the  itmpi*  reasM  ttat 

rLriB  perted*.  Tt»e  rio*ie*nt  made  *  «**P  *; 
27S^<tlreotU>n  whieo  ba  indicated  that 
wW  wi've  got  to  be  oonoaraad  about  U  a 
block  of  time  in  a  child's  life  from  z»ro  to 
fire  Those  are  important  jrears;  years  of 
neat  change.  A  theorist  could  argue  whether 
UiJs  change  Is  due  to  maturatlonal  readouts 
or  environmental  input.  That's  unimportant, 
but  clearly  we're  seeing  a  very  rapidly  chang- 
ing  organlBn  thru  thla  period  In  the  life 
cycle  and  these  are  very  important  years. 

I  would  gladly  go  oa  raootd  with  you  to- 
day and  say  that  this  Is  aot  eaouf^  either. 
U  sou  do  everything  that  you  can  for  a  chUd 
between  zero  and  five,  you  wlU  wind  up  with 
ft  bettw  human  being,  but  that  win  not  re- 
sult in  what  I  oooeUlBr  to  ba  ttie  optimal 
development  of  the  child.  One  has  to  read 
iwtblBg  bat  Plsget  to  appreciate  the  stage- 
tike  noaresetoa.  emm  la  tbe  eognlUve  sys- 
t^  wtaleb.  takBs  T«aaa  at  ISMt  to  tba  four* 
tceoth  year  o<  lUa.  Tbcae  stages  eacti  an 
tMiUt  xtpou  the  other,  and  the  fact  that  tha 
flzat  stage  got  there  at  the  right  time  be- 
cause of  the  right  Interweave  of  the  biologj- 
0*1  factors  In  growth  and  the  environmental 
faetot*.  doesnt  guarantee  very  much  about 
the  next  stage.  This  U  true  of  social  as  weU 
u  cogniUve  deTelOfaMnt.  When  yon  *ee  our 
adoleeoents  pursuing  a  Ut*  ooorse  that  U  a^f 
dMtrueave,  you  beglii  to  appreciate  that  if 
ona  cares  about  children,  one  needs  ooocen- 
trated  efforts  that  take  place,  not  from  birth, 
but  at  minus  nine  montha— from  concep- 
tion where  growth  began — ^thpongh  the  high 
■eiiooi  years  at  laast.  I  am  simply  aaaertlng 
that  thcr*  la  a  baaie  coatlnutty  to  aU  aspects 
ot  life,  and  otir  eflorta  for  eaudteo  must  re- 
spect thla  fimdamrMfttai  fact  ot  human 
dewtopment. 

I  believe  that,  early  In  lU  history.  Head 
Start  made  another  mistake.  Its  very  nam* 
created  a  backlash  beeaoae  n  served  only  tlw 
poor.  I  wish  we  oemlA  have  named  it  eome- 
tbtog  else.  What  w*  raaay  msan»  wbea  we 
odned  the  name  was  that  tlMM  ehlMren 
WMld  have  a  bead  start  over  t*emseio««.  Un- 
fortunaidy,  the  way  mMt  pcopl*  read  U  wm: 
"Dkoae  children  an  gsttlng  a  head  start  over 
my  chndreo.  Just  because  rm  $50  above  this 
Income,  and  someone  else  1*  SCO  tidoiw  It,  tbey 
get  aU  tbee*  servleaa  and  tiMtr  ttOHtnm  get 
tttta  attl  tlwt.  usually  with  my  tax  doOara, 
aad  tbey  are  paytag  aotliUig."  "niare  waa  a 
>'«^«mt-»'  agalnat  Head  SSart.  not  b*eami  It 
«••  bad.  but  bacauia  It  waa  good  and  ba- 
oauM  all  people  wanted  It  for  their  cblldrea. 
Itl  clear  that  programs  In  the  futoi*  are 
going  to  have  to  emidoy  realistic  fee  eotied- 
uto*  which  win  permit  tlw  partldpattai  of 
ctifl*efi  from  aU  IneocM  ponp*. 

TlHte  are  threa  raaaaMi  for  thl*  and  I 
■taaat  00  mto  ttMn  at  swat  langt^  Tta* 
first  U  the  reason  I  manttenad.  Programs  that 
an  mounted  Just  for  poor  chlldzen  will  al- 
ways remain  vulnerable  tor  a  very  simple  rea- 
aoB.  Poor  people  have  little  poUtlcal  clout. 
Wbao  we  begm  derdopiag  programs  that 
aerve  all  of  the  nation's  chUdren,  with  fees 
cbaiged  to  tboae  faiaUla*  wtm  are  atal*  to 
par,  w*  wUl  have  program*  that  win  ha*« 
wide  appeal  for  our  cltteenxy  and  ttiarefoia 
tot  our  Congress. 

There  are  other  reasons  that  are  a  Uttle  bit 
more  salient  to  my  own  thinking  about  such 
programs.  One  fas  devMopmental.  Baarieally.  I 
stffl  don't  conceive  of  myself  as  a  politlolaa 
as  moefa  as  a  dsv^opaentaUBt.  Acain  my 
rtedmg  of  cteyehjpw—tai  Uteratcoe  taUa  ma 
tbat  children  grow  beat  vrtien  tto^  have  many 
models  to  interact  with.  While  aU  research 
"'>^*"Ci  are  not  in.  I  believe  we  will  dtacover 
that  wi  should  be  mixing  children  across 
•oonomlc  daae  imec.  tt  isnt  Just  that  a 
nrtdtl*  ii|**B  dUM  oan  gtva  *«n*thtDg  to  a 
chMd  m  impoearlahed  ckcumstaneea.  but 
the  atddla-clafli  obild  can  racatre  aomathing 
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a«  wall.  Basaarcb.  tbai  I  panonaUy  aaa  stU 
engaged  in  wtth.  mf  noil—pia  Hi.  Yanda  la 
tha  BoatoaarM^baa  indleafead.  that  our  poor 
cS^IUiaa  taava  osctaln  qualttlaa  that  out  moca 
^m^tmnt.  ebUdnm  ooold  vtil 
salves  aftat:  paatsr  craatlrlty, 
Her  ind^Mndenoe.  I  am  pretty  much  coiv> 
vlnoed  that  IX  we  mount  programs  that  allow 
children  to  mix  with  each  othar,  there  will 
be  great  gains  to  all  of  our  chUdrea.  In  terms 
of  thair  darelopmant. 

PlnaUy,  and  thla  is.  of  course,  a  very 
toui^y  taeae,  I  think  such  mltlng  Is  nacea- 
sary  for  social -psychological  raaaona  aa  wcU. 
The  nation  cannot  continue  to  segregate  very 
young  children  across  socioeoooomlc  class 
lines  and  expect  the  kind  of  tolara&ce  and 
interaction,  one  with  the  other,  that  makes 
this  country  what  It  Is  suppoeed  to  be.  When 
you  fractionate  people  Into  groups,  you  do 
develop  in-group  feellnga.  but  you  Invari- 
ably develop  out-groop  hoetllltlss.  and.  la- 
dles and  gentlemen.  I  daat  know  how  much 
more  out-group  hostility  our  society  can 
stand.  It  Is  for  thla  reaacm  that  we  muat 
develop  programs,  at  leaat  for  our  very  young 
chUdren,  that  do  everything  they  can  to  pro- 
mote Interaction  between  children  of  differ- 
ent backgrounds. 

One  final  problem  with  Head  Start  is  that 
tt  did  not  remain  true  to  lt«  own  experi- 
mental nature,  but  Instead  became  a  naw 
orthordoxy.  What  started  aa  an  expar&ntntal 
program  and,  by  congreeslonal  fiat,  remains 
an  experimental  program.  In  many  case*  Is 
not  treated  as  an  experimental  program  at 
aU.  It  has  become  a  new  orthodoxy  to  be  de- 
fended against  Its  critics,  at  all  cost  never  to 
be  changed  to  provide  different  servloes  or 
better  servlcee  as  we  gain  more  knowledge. 

Head  Start  shoold  return  to  Its  experi- 
mental ortontation — not  get  smaller,  but  get 
bigger  and  more  experimental.  liet  us  be  the 
kind  of  pkxwen  wtth  Head  Start  in  1973  that 
we  were  la  1M6.  liSt  us  try  naw  forma,  let  tis 
dtecard  the  right  concepts  that  we  started 
wtth  wtiteh  are  now  oot-moded.  Does  every 
cblid  need  Bead  Start  8lsq>ty  because  hia 
fMBlIy  i^kkes  X  nmnber  at  doUarsT  I  think 
we're  dowi«raded  the  poor  with  that  ktod  ot 
ooaeept.  Blany  at  theae  children  do  btct  many 
do  not.  lei's  not  confuse  economic  criteria 
with  the  nature  of  the  child  rearing  that  a 
child  receives. 

Of  those  children  whom  we  serve  In  Head 
Start,  who  do  not  need  Head  Start,  who  do 
need  prewitlv  or  eosapeiiaatory  pcagram*. 
does  every  one  of  tham  need  five  half  days  a 
week?  What'a  magie  about  that?  Wa  must 
use  what  wa  know,  and  ana  tlilog  «»  know 
is  that  there  are  many  waya  to  help  fam- 
Ulee  and  i^^iMwin  and  w*  should  ^fgln 
packaging  a  variety  of  servlcee  In  Head  sWt 
center*  and  talae  a  man  ladteteaaiimd  ap- 
proach to  tb*  neada  of  f amlllaa  aiMl  citlhlwun. 
Let's  save  the  expemdre,  butmatr*  programs 
for  cMMren  who  need  tbeoa,  and  provide  dtf  • 
f ereat  pragraaa  for  oblldrMi  wtth  dl— iiat 
naeda. 

I  a*a  a  Head  StMt  of  tb*  fntmre  In  which 
something  like  Pamlly  and  GbUd  Oantara 
wUl  provide  a  variety  of  prosrama  that  wtU 
help  children  and  famUiaa.  Tbaa*  piograma 
wiu  incttzde  care  of  pregnant  mother*  and 
Home  Start  program*  where,  UMtead  of  brlng- 
11^  otalldraM  Into  centers,  trained  tndtvldwal* 
will  go  Into  tb*  tin  mi  as^d  balp  paaants  la 
ralat&g  tia**  own  ctaUdrso.  upon  tb* 
of  tb*  parent*.  I  sa*  Health  Start 
for  chUdren.  I  see  two  or  three  day  peograma. 
I  see  five  day  programs  and  Intensive  pro- 
grams, beginning  mtrcfa  earlier  than  the  age 
of  fiva,  or  four,  or  even  three,  for  taandl- 
c^ppod  children  and  chUdran  wttoae  davelo|»- 
maat  ia  at  talgb  risk.  Let's  aff  how  good  a 
prognosticator  I  turn  out  to  be. 

Let's  move  to  the  last  area  that  I  wanted 
to  discuss  with  you  this  morning,  and  that  ia 
probably  the  most  pressing  child  care  need  In 
the  nation  today;  day  care  for  tb*  children  of 
working   mothers.    Itl   not   accldantal 
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ttakt  waa  aaoiad  aa  tb*  anmbar  on*  pctartty 
ofttM  1070  WbttsHoaaa  Oowferanoe  OAOhtil* 
draa.  W"»y«~g  motbaiSt  aa  tb»  Qoeamnr 
poMMI  ««t  to  yon,  ha*a  now  baco««a  almost 
tba  ma^oatty  in  tanna  ot  tba  mathen  of  this 
Qouatry.  AMPSoalmaMgr  SO  psreaal  ot  matb- 
an  with  pnacbool  awl  aebaol  aga  children  do. 
mdaed,  work.  I  tblnk  tb*  quaatloa  oC  what 
to  do  with  th«k  cblldnn  baa  bacoma  a 
problem  of  tragic  proporttotia.  Than  an  to- 
dav  ooa  and  ooa-baU  mlUkm  cbOdreo  wba 
an  latch-key  r*'t'4''""  No  on*  oaro*  foe  tham. 
Tbag  bar*  a  latch  ksy  about  tbair  nack.  thay 
let  tbaaaaem*  la  and  out.  they're  uncared 
for.  It  Is  vary  sarprialag  that  tbla  is  tha  pool 
of  cblldnn  from  wblcb  w*  draw  so  many  oi 
our  jttveiUIe  dallimuantt?  We're  getting 
about    what   wa   pay    for. 

f^e  have  amH*Yf  group  of  cblldnn.  tbi** 
quarter  mllUon  in  thU  nation,  oared  for  by 
a  sibling  undar  1ft,  much  too  youag  to  bave 
suob  ie*pnn*lhtlttT  for  ohihtnn  Mot  only  are 
w*  danylag  tb*  very  youag  obUA  tb*  kind 
oi  goalaliaing  eiv*itaaaea  ha  abould  bar*. 
we're  alao  Iryl^g  tba  oaretakar  cbUd  that 
most  praotoua  oommodltya  hla  own  pihlhlhonrt 

PlnaUy,  what  about  tha  quality  of  day  oan 
that  la  anilabla?  Tha  ceotam  In  tbla  oountry 
an  not  splandtf aroua  oantan  mwintad  by  tha 
Bettye  OaldweUs,  or  Susan  Gray*  or  tha 
f^wlggUt  Day  Oara  la  tbla  oountry  ia  SO  par- 
cent  nonoentar:  40  percent  in  home,  40  per- 
..ocnt  In  family  group  hoBM*.  Than  la  a  raoent 
nport  on  tba  quality  of  tbla  day  oan  in  thla 
nation  prepared  by  Usry  Ksyaarling  for  tha 
National  OMinoU  of  Jawlab  Woman,  la  wblcb 
tha  daacr^Uon  of  family  group  can  reada 
like  a  horror  atocy.  Cblldren  an  being  cared 
for  by  aloohoiln*,  children  am  being  cared 
for  by  woman  too  aanlla  to  can  for  tham- 
selv**,  cblldnn  an  tied  to  chain  *o  they 
won't  cause  troubla  for  tha  cantakar. 

The  problem  of  day  care  for  tba  children 
of  worklzv  mothan  nuist  and.  wlU  ba  mat  in 
this  natioa.  The  real  iaaua  ia  not  whether 
wt'n  gois«  to  ban  day  oaca:  w*  already 
have  day  care.  Tha  taal  laao*  is  what  the 
quaUty  of  the  day  can  la  tb*  naw  laglaUtlve 
initiative*  la  going  to  look  Uk*.  Ia  it  gaiag  to 
be  cuatodlsJL  wblcb  la  many  caaaa  la  Uttla 
man  than  a  mniliaiiil— i  for  stultifying  can 
that  daatroya  cbUdiaaT  Or  la  U  going  to  be 
develof^aaatal  with  a  baalth  oompoocat.  an 
educational  componaot.  a  nutrttlonsl  compo- 
nent, a  parental  inToiveaMnt  oompoaant? 

Then  ia  a  major  n*w  aouioe  of  funda  on 
the  borlKm.  In  tb*  day  oan  prorialooa  of  HB 
X,  tha  Adminiatrattoa's  waUan  raform  plan. 
I  want  to  take  tbM  ofvortttntty  to  tall  you 
how  tcoublad  I  ham  booom*  by  tb* 
pr^^^Yf''^*—"*"**  that  bar*  b*ea  mad*  both 
la  tha  Coogiaas  of  ttM  United  Statea  and 
upon  tb*  part  of  many  axporta  in  tli*  acaa  ef 
child  development.  Tbaaa  pronouneemanu 
assart  that  the  quality  of  day  oan  in  HB  1 
that  is  being  planxMd  by  the  Admlniattation. 
of  wblcb  I  am  a  part,  win  be  eoitodtal  In  na- 
ton.  11118  la  not  trae.  Th*  Fnsldeat  of  the 
TTntted  States'  oomxnltmBat  to  the  quality  of 
tms  day  ean,  wblcb  is  oontatned  in  his  mes- 
sage mtrodaetng  wotfan  reform  legislation, 
make*  It  abundantly  clear  that  tt  wfll  be  not 
custodial  and  tfaat  it  will  be  developmental 
In  natun.  rve  bad  several  dlaensaions  with 
Secretary  Rlebardson  on  this  point,  who  1* 
Just  as  troubled  as  I  am.  but  somehow  or 
other  this  my^  is  abroad  la  the  land.  I 
promise  you  that  GOD'S  role,  and  my  most 
important  commitment,  wfll  be  to  see  that 
when  the  welfare  reform  plan  it  paeaed.  tba 
day  care  provided  under  that  plao*  of  legis- 
lation win  be  of  a  developmental  sort  that 
will  be  conducive  to  the  growth  of  children. 
If  this  Is  not  the  eaee,  we  will  be  saorlfletng 
a  very  Important  segment  of  the  next  gen- 
eretlon  of  Anaertea's  populatlOB.  W*  oamaot 
go  in  thla  direotton.  I  wfll  be  dMetaaasg  m 
tb*  n*xt  few  weeks  the  I9TS  Nderal  Day  Oan 
Standarda.  I  bope  that  It  win  b*  cleer,  by  tb* 
aakooBt  ol  nuMoey  we  win  pay  fbr  tb*  dlS*r- 
ent  kinds  of  day  case,  that  we  wUl  li 
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prortd*  day  om  tv  repgrtor  to  the  $800  or 
$700  d»T  e«p»  wtUcb  th*  Ooftraar  r«pert««l 
to  you  •>  iMlnc  M  ooaunan  in  ottr  n»Uon. 

I  want  to  My  one  final  tblng,  and  It  under- 
line* a  point  that  OoTwnor  Andros  made. 
I'd  like  to  end  thU  talk  on  a  note  at  oautlon. 
I  do  not  think  that  the  solution  to  the 
nation's  probleme  1«  to  provide  erery  chUd 
age  three  with  a  prewshool  education  or  to 
place  every  child  from  a  certain  age  on  m 
child  caw  oentera.  I  brtlere  that  we  should 
do  ererythlng  in  onr  power  to  strengthen 
and  support  famUy  life  rather  than  supplant 
It  In  any  way.  We  mu«t  provide  good  sub- 
stitute socialising  settings  for  children  of 
mother*  who  chooee  to  work.  Obvlou^y  that's 
how  you  support  that  family's  life.  But  we 
should  bo  wary  of  thoee  who  suggest  that 
center*  or  experta  are  intrlnalcally  superior 
to  home  setting*. 

The  Ooremor  is  correct  in  polnttng  out 
to  ua  that  we  must  be  aware  that  the  nature 
of  the  famUy  has  changed.  The  ability  of  our 
society  to  provide  a  chUd  with  a  good  family 
and  good  child  rearing  experlenc»«  Is  not 
what  It  once  wae.  Wo  mtist  be  aware  of  this 
and  begin  developing  social  InstltuUonr  that 
M«  not  Just  centers  for  children,  but  also 
ln*tltutton*  that  work  directly  at  supporting 
famUy  life. 

What's  happened  to  the  family?  Well,  the 
decline  of  the  extended  family  la  one  case  In  ^ 
point.  Once  a  grandparent  and  uncle  and  " 
many  other  relatives  were  Involved  in  raising 
the  child,  and  that  was  great  for  a  parent. 
That  was  the  kind  of  support  parents  need 
and  chUdren  need.  That's  no  longer  with  us. 
We  now  have  typically  the  nuclear  family. 

We  also  see  a  leaaanlng  of  oommvmlty  sup- 
port for  chUd  roaring.  Let  me  use  myself  as 
an  example.  I  don't  even  know  who  lives 
three  doors  from  me.  I'm  not  too  atypical: 
people  move  m,  people  move  out.  I'm  busy, 
they're  bxiay,  I  commute,  I  do  this,  I  do  that. 
I  dont  know  their  children  and  they  don't 
know  my  chUdren.  I  wovUdn't  mix  In  how 
theae  parents  are  raising  their  children. 

I  remember  when  I  waa  a  boy.  under  much 
leea  afBuent  circumstances  than  I'm  living 
under  now.  there  was  a  woman  that  waa  the 
bane  of  my  existence.  If  I  ever  smoked  behind 
a  bam,  that  woman  would  Invariably  show 
up  at  my  houae  that  evening  and  report 
to  my  parent*.  There  waa  no  hiding  from 
her,  and  I  hated  that  woman  with  a  paaolon. 
I'm  very  fond  of  that  woman  today  because 
she  cared  abofut  me.  Her  acceptance  of  a  share 
of  reaponalbUlty  for  chUdren  In  the  neigh- 
borhood la  what  I  mean  by  comm\inlty  sup- 
port for  parents.  We  dont  provide  that  sup- 
port any  more.  We're  In  our  own  little  homes 
and  we  worry  about  our  own.  The  mobility 
in  our  society,  doeent  give  ua  a  chance  to 
beoome  involved  in  a  community  to  that 
extent. 

Url*  Bronfonbronner  puts  It  very  well  when 
tje  say*  that.  In  ao  many  home*,  the  children's 
hour  haa  become  the  oocktaU  hour.  We  must 
strengthen  family  lUe.  How?  By  doing  a 
number  of  specific  things.  First,  I  think 
women  deserve  a  real  choice.  Women  have 
made  the  decision  to  work.  Fine.  They  should 
have  a  choice,  but  we  should  also  support 
those  women  who  would  like  to  raise  a  family, 
and  we  should  also  do  much  more  than  wo 
ate  doing  today  to  help  those  women  who 
would  like  to  do  both.  Bamember,  most  of 
the  children  who  need  day  care  are  school - 
aged  children.  Why  Is  It  that,  in  an  Indus- 
trial society  that  can  move  t  varda  a  ton 
hour  day,  four-day  week,  we  c  't  have  the 
vision  to  move  to  a  day  whlvu  Is  exactly 
the  same  length  of  a  school  day? 

We  muat  do  muoh  jaora  In  the  area  of 
Homa  Start  programs  for  the  parents  who 
have  ohUdien.  Tbla  cuta  aoroaa  eoonomlc 
clMB.  Wo  muat  tiatn  helpera,  outreach  peo- 
ple, who  will  go  Into  hotnes  and  help  par- 
enta,  qpoa  their  requoot  In  understanding 
ohlM  rearing.  We  must  begin  using  T,V.  to 
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support  family  life  much  more  than  we  do 
With  cable  television  imminent,  we  must 
see  that  In  every  city  where  there's  cable 
television,  a  channel  U  reserved  for  family 
life  m  which  interesting,  entertaining  and 
Informative  progrnma  are  provided  to  help 
parents  be  parents. 

Finally,  one  of  the  cheapeot  things  that 
we  can  do,  cheap  in  terms  of  dollars  spent, 
but  rich  m  terms  of  outcome,  would  be  to 
realize  what's  happened  to  family  life.   We 
should  say:    why  wait  for  young  people  to 
be  parents  and  then  try  to  help  them?  Why 
doesn't  every  high  school  In  this  nation  have 
an  interesting  course  in  parenthood?  There 
are   some   courses   In   some   schools,   but   in 
many  of  these  places  what   we  call   family 
and  child  life  are  rather  transparent  efforts 
to   Inculcate  middle   class  values  and  little 
more.  We  must  develop   intoreotlng  courses 
loaded   with   knowledge,    and    these    courses 
should   bo   an    Integral    part    In   the   overall 
curriculum.  Students  should  not  Just   pas- 
sively receive  didactic  Information.  Out  ado- 
lescents should  work  with  younger  children 
In  day  care  and  Head  Start  Centers,  so  that 
what  they  learn  becomes  the  material  of  this 
course.  I'm  pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the 
Educational   Development   Center,   In   Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts  is  developing  Just  such 
a  course.  Over  the  next  :ear  or  two.  we  will 
bring  In  education  people,  show   them  the 
■  course,  help  pay  for  teacher  training,  and  see 
If  we  cannot   induce   large   niunbers  of  the 
high  schools  of  this  country  to  begin  teach- 
ing oixr  young  people  about  what  is  going 
to  be  the  most  important  role  that  they  are 
going  to  sussume  In  our  society:   the  role  of 
a  parent. 

In  conclusion.  I  would  say  that  much  has 
been  done;  much  remains  to  be  done;  and  I 
certainly  do  agree  that  this  is  an  exciting 
time.  We  are  at  a  critical  Juncture  in  decid- 
ing what  we  are  going  to  oo  about  our  na- 
tion's children.  It's  going  to  take  all  of  us  to 
provide  the  kind  of  care  that  the  Oovemor 
was  talking  about,  and  that  your  Congress- 
man has  been  working  so  bard  to  bring  about 
at  a  national  level.  Certainly  if  there  is  any 
group  of  people  I  would  expect  to  really  roll 
up  their  sleeves  and  get  with  it.  it  U  the  peo- 
ple of  Idaho. 
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I  commoul  all  the  girls  vrtio  are  par- 
UcliMtting  for  their  aocomplUhmentg  in 
winning  tb^  States'  champlflnshlps,  A 
special  mention  Is  due  Dr.  Bill  Smith 
through  whose  efforts  the  tournament  is 
being  made  passible.  I  wish  the  best  oT 
luck  to  8dl  of  the  participants — may  the 
best  ladles  win. 


MISS  SOFTBALL  AMERICA 


PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 
AUTHORIZATION 


HON.  ALAN  CRANSTON 

or   CALirORNlA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  3T.\TES 
Wednesday.  August  16.  1972 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  diur- 
ing  a  time  when  so  many  are  concen- 
tiatlng  on  what  is  wrong  with  America,  I 
should  like  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
point  out  an  event  that  shows  what  Is 
light  with  America. 

The  week  of  August  22  to  August  26 
will  be  highlighted  by  the  Miss  Softball 
America  Tournament  of  Champions  in 
Anaheim,  Calif.  Diirtng  this  week,  girls 
ages  9  to  15  from  all  over  the  country — 
California's  wtoning  team  Is  from  Co- 
vina — will  come  to  Anaheim  to  partici- 
pate in  the  efforts  of  their  teams  to  win 
this  national  tournament.  They  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  form  friendships 
with  girls  from  other  States.  They  will 
have  a  chance  to  play  a  healthy  and  in- 
vigorating sport.  They  will  work  with 
their  team  toward  a  mutual  goal.  They 
will  utilize  skills  which  they  have  worked 
long  hours  to  develop.  They  will  display 
sportsmanlike  behavior. 


HON.  ROBERT  0.  TIERNAN 

or   ttnOVt    tSLAMB 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Autnut  16,  1972 

Mr.  TIERNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
I  voted  against  authorizing  legislation 
for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting. I  felt  it  necessary  to  express  my 
dissatisfaction  in  this  way  and  would  like 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain  my 
action. 

I  think  that  there  are  some  very  fun- 
damental issues  Involved  in  the  debate 
over  pubUc  broadcasting,  not  all  of  which 
have  been  made  explicit. 

It  seems  unnecessary  at  this  point  te 
restate  the  arguments  that  have  been 
made,  except  possibly  to  point  to  the  ex- 
cellent comments  made  yesterday  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  California 
iMr.  Van  Dmruh).  What  I  think  his 
remarks  point  to,  and  what  I  know  to  be 
true,  is  that  the  administration's  motives 
were  not  related  to  the  protection  of  lo- 
cal broadcasters  from  centralized  au- 
thority. The  arguments  made  in  the  veto 
message,  indeed  throughout  the  debate 
by  the  administration,  were  simply  too 
easily  refuted. 

This  view  has  been  confirmed  by  offi- 
cials in  the  President's  Office  of  Telecom- 
mimicatlons  Policy.  Their  real  concerns, 
they  say,  were  the  following:  First.  Vic- 
tory in  the  power  struggle  with  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power.  After  theta-  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee.  OTP  policymakers  deter- 
mined to  let  the  Congress  know  that  they 
would  be  listened  to  on  questions  of  tele- 
communicaUons  poUcy.  A  veto  was  the 
mechanism  chosen  to  make  Congress  sjt 
up  and  listen  to  what  they  had  to  say; 
Second.  The  emaeculatlon  of  NPACT— 
the  National  Public  Affairs  Center  for 
Television.  The  Republicans  did  not 
want  aggressive  public  affairs  reporting 
by  public  television  In  an  election  year, 
particularly  by  newsmen  with  an  alleged 

"liberal  bias, "  

I  think  there  are  lessons  to  be  leamea 
from  this  experience.  The  first  is  that 
we  cannot  aUow  officials  In  the  White 
House  who  are  not  accountable  to  Con- 
gress or  the  people  to  manipulate  con- 
gressional authority  for  their  own  pur- 
poses. We  should  Identify  the  phony 
issues  created  by  OTP  to  advance  its 
own  interesfte  and  expo«  them  for  what 
they  are.  We  should  not  sit  Idly  by  while 
the  AVhlte  House  staff  grows  and  tak» 
over  the  functions  of  legWatlvely  creatwl 
agencies  like  tiie  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasthig  and  the  Federal  Commum- 
cations  Commission.  A  good  exajmue 
that  this  is  happening  Is  the  fact  that 
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_„Uher  CPB  nor  the  overwhelming  ma- 
^!!SSrnf  local  public  broadcasters  who 
iSSLtod  hS.  13W8  were  consulted  by 
gg'Stoe  formulation  of  their  policle.. 
°7^e  is  nothing  lees  than  the  ques- 
hL^  who  shall  rule:  Constitutionally 
eStSd  T^resentatlves  and  their  ap- 
^tees  or  faceless  bureaucrate. 
^^d  we  cannot  allow  an  »<-tminis- 
trSon  o^it  to  turn  the  electronic  media 
^iS  own  ends  to  control  the  Vfogram- 
Sg  and  personnel  policies  of  pubUc 
Sftdcastlng.  This  Is  what  they  'mnt  to 
do  and  congress  must  respond  with  a 
mio^dlng  "NO."  Men  like  John  Macy 
So  we  essential  to  public  broadcasting's 
suS«8^  cannot  be  sacrlflc«J  to  poUtlcal 
and  bureaucratic  opportunism.  Aggres- 
sive, important  public  aftairs  program- 
^like  "Banks  and  the  Poor*'  must  not 
bTdtme  away  with  because  campaign 
contributors  do  not  like  it. 

AS  I  have  said  time  and  time  again,  the 
-»y  to  do  this  Is  through  a  system  of 
p^nnansnt  fhaancing  which  will  insulate 
o^Uc  broadcasting  from  control  by  the 
^Sltical  operatives  at  the  White  House. 


THE  GEORGE  G.  HOBERG  VISTA 
POINT 


HON.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN 

or  cALiroaMU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1972 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  late  June  I  had  the  privilege  of  partic- 
ipating In  a  imique  dedication  cerMnony 
to  Lake  County,  Calif.,  which  waa  only 
rec«itly  made  a  part  the  First  Congree- 
sional  EMstrict  which  I  am  privileged  to 
represent. 

Dedication  of  the  George  C.  Hoberg 
Vista  Point  is  unique  because  it  repre- 
sents the  first  roadside  rest  on  a  Cali- 
fornia freeway  featuring  a  full-time 
tourist  information  ofBoe  that  has  been 
fim^nniaJly  suppoited  by  the  Department 
of  PubUc  Works,  Califomia  Division  of 
always.  This  "first  of  Its  kind"  project 
to  the  State  of  Califomia  is  named  In 
memOTy  of  George  C.  Hoberg,  1904-70, 
dynamic  civic  leader  and  pioneer  Lake 
County  resort  owner. 

lUe  Vista  Point,  is,  indeed,  a  living 
memorial  to  a  great  American  who.  like 
the  pront  Itself,  was  dedicated  to  serving 
the  travelhig  public  at  the  Hoberg  Re- 
sort on  Cobb  Mountain  in  Lake  County 
which  he  developed  and  successfully 
managed  from  1928  imtU  his  untimely 
passing  in  1970.  George  Hcriierg's  many 
coDtributions  to  his  community  and  the 
area  he  loved  so  much  are  chronicled  in 
the  information  which  I  am  inserting  In 
the  Rkcoks  at  this  point : 

Thi  Oiobok  O.  Hobebc  Vista  Point 
(By  Marlon  Oaoble) 

The  Oeorge  Q.  Hoberg  VlsU  Point  Is  the 
first  roadside  rest  offering  full-time  informa- 
tion service  for  the  traveling  public,  on  a 
State  Highway.  This  project  was  completed 
ttmogh  the  joint  eSorta  of  the  State  of 
CMifarnla,  the  County  of  Lake  and  the  City 
of  latoport.  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  Site  prep- 
aration  was   done   by   the   Department    of 
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Public  Works,  the  Ctounty  ot  lAka  ptorHlad 
the  f uiMls  for  the  OMWtnaBttoa  of  tba  build* 
log  and  tha  undtrgzooa*  utUiUae  InataUa- 
tlon,  and  the  Olty  at  liafceport  fumlalMd  ttia 
2  8  acre*  of  land.  Ituab  ot  tha  pMSerlal  and 
labor  was  dooatMl  by  tha  dtlaana  of  lMk» 
County,  in  this,  the  first  i»o}eet  of  lU  kum. 
in  the  SUte  today. 

A  Senate  Concurrent  Reeolutlon  named  the 
Vista  Point  m  memory  of  Oeorga  Hobarg, 
Sr.  was  introduced  by  Senator  Randolph 
collier  of  the  PIrst  Senatorial  Dtotriet,  a 
long  time  friend  of  the  Hoberg  family. 

Oeorge  a.  Hoberg.  Sr.,  known  as  "Mr.  I*ke 
County"  for  his  tmflagglng  jfrotaoOon  ot  I*ke 
County,  was  bom  January  »,  IWH  at  bli 
parenu  home,  and  died  July  10,  1B70,  at  bla 
home.  Just  a  few  hundred  feet  distance  from 
the  place  of  his  birth  at  Hoberg's  Beeort  on 
Cobb  Mountain. 

He  attended  and  graduated  from  the  coun- 
ty schools  and  attended  CogsweU  Technical 
College  in  San  Ptanclaco  from  1919  to  1923 
where  he  graduated  with  honor*. 

On  November  16,  1927  he  waa  married  to 
his  beautiful  and  gracious  wife,  the  former 
Oertrude  Suhr.  and  two  children,  a  son 
George.  Jr.,  and  daughter  Marilyn  Angelley 
were  bom  of  this  union. 

In  1938  he  and  his  2  brothers.  Paul  and 
Prank  took  over  Hoberg's  Beeort  enterprise 
from  their  parents  Max  and  Theresa  Hoberg, 
and  under  their  regime  (the  third  genera- 
tion of  Hobergs).  the  resort  bualnees  was 
perfected  and  developed  into  the  largest  pri- 
vately owned  reoort  In  the  state,  aa  well  as 
being  one  of  the  first  convention  oenters, 
with  facilities  for  more  than  1.000  guests, 
including  display  rooms  and  a  vast  audi- 
torium. 

He  was  president  of  the  Lake  County 
Chamber  of  Commerce  from  193S  to  1941: 
the  Redwood  Empire  Association  from  19«4 
to  1947  (the  only  person  to  serve  in  the  oflloe 
of  president  for  3  terms);  district  chairman 
of  the  California  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce from  1939  to  1944:  director  of  the 
California  Safety  Council;  past  president  of 
the  Resort-Hotel  Committee  of  the  American 
Hotel  Association;  past  president  of  the 
Western  America  Convention  and  Travel  In- 
stitute and  a  member  of  many  fraternal  and 
civic  orgamaatlMM  incltidlng  the  Shrlnera. 
Masons,  Native  Sons,  Pootprinters  Associa- 
tion. Uons,  Blks  and  Mooee  Lodge. 

He  waa  completely  dedicated  to  the  ad- 
vancement and  betterment  erf  the  entire 
oounty,  and  gave  wholly  of  his  time,  talents 
and  money  to  achieve  these  goals.  He  was 
a  crusader  for  better  highways  throughout 
Califomia  and  proponent  of  the  Federal  Sys- 
tem of  Highways  throughoirt  the  United 
States,  and  was  known  as  the  "Father"  of 
the  Highway  System  wwking  cloeely  with 
the  State  Highway  Commission  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  He  was  a  volunteer 
weather  observer  for  the  V3.  Weather  Bureau 
from  19S9  to  1969  (so  he  could  spread  the 
word  about  "beautiful  lake  Oounty")  be- 
sides serving  as  director,  chairman,  aide, 
assistant  or  advisor  to  practically  every 
county  or  sUte-wlde  program,  project  or 
activity. 

A  brass  plaque  at  the  Vista  Point  reads; 
Oeorge  Q.  Hoberg— 1904-1970. 
Born,  lived  and  died  at  Hoberg's  the  larg- 
est prtvatMy  owned  Oeaort  in  CallfomU 
(founded  In  1885)  which  he  developed  and 
sucoeesfuUy  managed  from  1938  untU  his 
deafth. 

A  proud  and  req;>eoted  citizen,  dynamic 
Civic  leader,  consistent  supporter  ot  good 
State  Highways,  he  never  tired  of  extolUng 
the  merits  of  Lake  Oounty  and  CaUfonUa. 

Served  aa  Preaident  of  the  Bedwood  Em- 
pire Asaoolatlon  and  the  Lake  Oounty  Cham- 
ber of  Commeroe. 

A  giant  among  men,  hla  prophetic  fore- 
sight guided  the  development  of  the  area  be 
loved  and  served  so  w*iL 
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HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or  maTiAMP 

IN  TH*  HOTISB  OF  RttWDBKHTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  Amnut  18,  1972 

Mr.  HOGU^.  Mr.  Speaker,  maiv  Intil- 
viduals,  from  aU  walk*  of  life,  have 
spoken  out  against  abortton..  Am  one  > 
concerned  tAnxst  every  person's  right  to 
life,  I  was  deeply  mored  by  the  words  ot 
Washlngtcm's  Patrick  Cardinal  O'Boyle 
at  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral  on  August  6. 
1972.  Cardinal  O'Boyle,  a  leader  In  the 
fight  for  life,  saU  In  part: 

The  atoortioa  problem  Is  with  us  and  it 
preaenU  ttm  baato  optkma  of  human  eaist- 
enoe:  lUe  or  death.  I**  us  chooee  life.  Let  us 
realBrm  Ite  invtolatoUlty  and  ita  vatae.  Let 
ua  oppoae  fear  with  hope.  Let  us  replace 
escapism  with  responsible  action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  infonnatioo  of  my  - 
colleaguee,   I  place  Cartlinal  O'Boyie'S' 

addrees  into  the  Rscou.  " 

HoMiLT  arrwj  BT  PATMCK  CASOnCAl.  CBOTIi  * 
AT  SaIWT  MATTHXW'S  CATHH>aAL,  AuooeT  8, 
1972 

"The  thief  comes  only  to  steal  and  kill  and 
destroy",  Christ  says.  "1  have  come  so  that 
they  may  have  life  and  have  it  to  the  fuU." 
(St.  John.  10:  9-iO) 

Ourlag  the  past  few  months,  there  baa 
been  considerable  piilaUc  dtanitseinn  con- 
cerning the  performance  of  atXMtloa  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  dlacuaaion  haa 
been  generated  by  the  eSorta  of  the  DtaUict 
ot  Col»imbla  to  formulaU  reguUtlons  that 
would  control  the  abortion  procedurea  m 
non-boepltal  related  cUnlca.  Unfortunately, 
these  regulatiooa.  which  were  passed  unani- 
mously by  the  members  of  our  city  govero- 
ment,  give  aa  aapect  oi  legitimacy  to  an  im- 
moral ■tnri  inhiiTT*"*  procedure  that  la  re<.>- 
sponaible  for  the  death  of  20,000  unborn 
children  In  the  Dlatrict  of  Columbia  during 
1971. 

Prior  to  the  City  CounoU's  action,  upwards 
of  10.000  signaturea  requesting  public  hear- 
inga  were  placed  before  the  City  CouncU. 
These  were  the  slfnatures  of  Uacka  and 
whltea,  of  Protestants  and  Cathc^lcs.  The 
City  CouncU  ignored  them.  Because  we  have 
been  Ignored,  and  because  thaee  refulattons 
deal  with  prooaduree  that  deprive  the  un- 
born child  of  a  basic  human  right — the  right 
to  life — I  am  prompted  to  speak  again  on  the 
matter  of  abortion. 

I  speak  to  you  today  aa  the  Blabop  of  the 
Catholic  community  of  WaahUkgtoa.  D.C.  But 
I  do  not  feel  tbat  I  tpmX  alone.  I  join  my 
voice  to  that  ot  the  BaMr1iV~i'  Alllanoe  o< 
America,  the  Slack  Baptist  Ormfei««i>oe  of 
Waehlngton.  to  the  leaderablp  ot  many  other 
Chrletlan  churches  in  condemBing  abortion. 
I  find  basis  for  my  poaition,  aa  they  do.  in 
ttw  blbUoal  command,  "Thou  sbalt  not  kiU." 
and  in  the  reasoned  ar»umenti  of  con- 
temporary moraUata,  OattMUc  and  iioo.-Ca4h- 
olk:.  And  Z  address  my  remarks  not  only 
to  CathoUos,  but  to  tbs  entire  oooamunity 
because  abortion  is  a  moral  problem  tran- 
scending any  particular  religious  belief.  I 
speak  for  the  millions  who  honor  and  re- 
spect human  life  and  for  the  thniiwaniti  who 
will  die  If  this  borrendoua  practice  is  al- 
lowed to  continue.  Abortion  U  totally  and 
abecrtately  unacceptable  because  It  la  the 
ifiiiing  of  human  beings  and  because  it 
marks  the  precipitous  end  ot  clTlUaed 
society. 

The  Nuremberg  war  crimes  tribunals  called 
aborton  promoted  among  the  Jews  In  Osr- 
many  a  "crime  against  humanity."  Can  U 
be  that  what  was  a  crime  in  Oenaaay  tlilrty 
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■fo  hM  iMcofne  •  otYlllEMl  action  In 
WMhln^ton  UxUy?  Or  1*  It  th*t  blctory  U 
rvpMUDC  ItaeU?  Suraly  not  ao  aoon  asAln. 
not  M  »I»T  *o*n. 

L«t  ua  8M  wbM  we  b*T«  been  ksked  to 
kccept.  Plwt  or  »U.  »bortU)n  U  a  prooedvue 
that  kUia  tb«  dv*«lapln«  boBun  Inftudt  in 
tbe  womb  of  Ita  moUMr.  M«cUm1  aotanoe  baa 
proyldMl  \ia  with  acctuate  Information  on 
tba  »«i[«««»««wg  of  kuman  lUe.  AX  tbe  mo- 
mattt  ot  AttUlaaAlan.  tker*  oomM  into  exlat- 
eaam  a  nBw  aod  xinlqu*  buoum  life  In  tSM 
mfaui-Mnnptnaiiy  Ony  efS  oell.  Confined  In 
thU  0*11  to  the  biuqjtflnt  tor  the  develop- 
ment at  the  whole  human  person,  Includ- 
ing  the  temperament,  phyalque,  eye,  h«lr  and 
■kin  oolor,  and  other  charurtarlettee  ot  hu- 
man nature.  From  mluweaptc  beglnninsB. 
already  stamped  with  mOleeuUr  unlqiieriaai, 
tbe  human  being  gnm*.  devakjpe  nflnaally  to 
tbe  time  ot  birth.  Birth,  maaka  a  aerw  mode 
of  exlateno*.  but  the  ueer  bora  b*by  le  th« 
•ame  xuuhfwue  individual  «hst  bae  been  mator- 
inc  la  the  mother'a  wotab  during  the  loog 
montha  alnce  eoneepUon. 

Abortion  puta  an  end  to  thla  marveloua 
pi^OMe  of  taumaa  dawelopment.  Abortion. 
wbatlMV  pesfooMd  in  the  boepltal,  the  cllnle 
or  a  olandeetlne  plaoe.  Is  the  killing  of  a  de- 
velcyilng  human  being,  and  it  la  morally 
wrong,  neflarinciwi  of  the  reaaona  that  lead 
to  abortion,  or  the  circumatancee  where  the 
act  to  performed,  abortion  to  evil,  and  noth- 
ing mxx  m«ke  it  good.  The  antl-ltfe  mentality 
whleb  Is  rampant  In  our  aoclety  today  to  a 
riiawufi  ■  illnnean  which  baa  infected  some 
doctors — even  aome  mlntotera  of  religion  are 
not  Immune.  If  It  laiuu  meirty  a  private 
mental  attitude,  we  could  Ignore  It.  But  it 
to  not  a  private  attitude.  It  la  an  attitude 
whloh  affeete  e»e»youe  who  bellevea  in  tbe 
innate  dlgBfty  of  buman  life. 

It  to  iraperattva  that  we  addreae  ouxeelvee 
aerkmSly  to  tbe  prrAletna  that  women  some- 
time face  attendant  on  pregnancy.  Patience 
and  tmderatandlng  are  required  of  all  of  us 
m  tbe  ftoe  ot  these  real  problems. 

But  tbe  preaent  propaganda  effort  In  the 
Dtotrlct  of  Oolumbla  to  not  founded  on  com- 
paaskm  fbr  women  with  dlfScult  pregnandee. 
Abortion  to  now  being  foroed  \ipon  us  aa  a 
apurloua  solution  to  social  probl«na  and  aa 
a  TTwana  of  famSy  planning.  In  a  dty  that 
to  71%  Maek  and  that  includes  a  measurable 
amotmt  orf  poor  people,  no  one  can  Ignore 
tiie  Implications  of  genodde. 

"ntose  who  work  for  a  more  permissive 
abortion  climate  and  seek  to  increaae  the  al- 
ready sbo<ddng  number  of  abortions,  use  de- 
luslTe  arguments  to  Justify  tbelr  stand. 

Seme  attempt  to  Justify  abortion  by  deny- 
ing tbe  humanity  at  the  fetus  In  Its  early  life. 
^>r  them,  hiunan  life  begins  at  some  magic 
moment  during  pregnancy.  Tbto  to  sclen- 
tlfleaUy  untenable. 

Others  try  to  Ignore  tbe  humanity  of  the 
fetos  altogether  or  tbey  consider  It  a  matter 
for  nllgtaraa  belief  only.  While  we  understand 
tbe  psyebology  b^lnd  tbto  position  It  to 
nevertbeleas  dtobenest  and  wrong.  The  hu- 
manity of  abortion's  victims  caxmot  be  ig- 
nored. AberttoB  at  ten  weAs  to  tbe  kiumg  of 
a  ttny  baby  with  aU  of  Its  vital  organs  al- 
ready praasnt.  It  looks  like  a  lltUe  baby— it 
to  a  Uttle  baby.  And  it  to  not  rellgtous  belief 
that  makea  It  so.  It  simply  to  so  in  fact. 

There  are  others  sttn,  and  these  are  many, 
indeed,  who  do  not  deny  the  humanity  of 
the  fetus.  They  readily  admit  that  abortion 
klUs  buman  betngs.  THey  justify  tbto  killing 
on  the  baato  of  three  principles  of  what  to 
called  tbe  new  morality.  The  throe  principles 
are:  (1)  only  wanted  children  should  be 
bean;  (3)  a  woman  has  tbe  right  to  control 
her  body,  and  (3)  tbe  survival  of  mankind  to 
at  stake. 

On  the  basto  of  tbe  first  of  these  principles, 
namsly.  that  only  wanted  td^ndren  should  be 
bom.  It  to  argued  that  death  to  preferable  to 
being  bom  into  miserable  poverty,  or  into 
ov«r«rowded  oondltions,  or  with  a  mental  or 
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physical  defect.  The  dectolon  in  each  case  to 
left  to  the  mother  or  the  doctor,  or  to  over- 
zealoos  social  engineers.  Tbe  victim,  of 
couzse,  cannot  be  consulted  and  to  not  con- 
sidered. Tbto  to  a  shocking  rejection  of  civil 
rights  and  due  process.  It  to  also  a  social 
policy  fraught  with  dire  consequences.  Pro- 
fessor Leo  Alexander,  an  expert  at  Nuremberg, 
speaking  of  the  war-time  atrocities  In  Ger- 
many, says:  •*It  started  with  the  acceptance 
of  the  attitude,  basic  in  the  euthanasia 
movement  that  there  to  such  a  thing  as  life 
not  worthy  to  be  lived  "  Thto  attitude  started 
in  Germany,  among  the  Intellectuals,  before 
1900. 

Tbe  argiunent  baaed  on  the  second  princi- 
ple, namely  the  woman's  right  to  control  her 
body,  runs  like  thto:  the  fetus  to  within  the 
woman's  body  and  to  totally  dependent  on 
her  for  siurival — hence  In  practice  It  can 
be  considered  part  of  her,  and  so  she  can  dto- 
pose  of  it  as  she  chooses.  Thto  argument  has 
no  validity.  First,  the  fetus  to  In  no  way  a  part 
of  the  woman's  body.  It  to  a  genetically  dif- 
ferent human  life.  It  to  aUve  because  it  has 
the  ability  to  reproduce  dying  cells.  It  to 
hxunan  because  It  can  be  distinguished  from 
other  non-human  species,  and  once  im- 
planted in  the  uterine  wall  It  requires  only 
nutrition  and  time  to  develop  ita  whole  po- 
tential. Tbe  fetus's  dependence  on  the 
mother  for  continued  life  does  not  make 
the  fetus  subservtont  to  her— else  we  are  all 
slaves  of  tbe  air  we  breathe.  Secondly,  al- 
though pregnancy  involves  great  Inconven- 
ience, one  simply  cannot  Justify  kUllng  on 
the  basto  of  Inconventonce.  Whatever  the 
righta  of  privacy  may  entail,  we  must  Inatot 
that  the  right  cannot  Include  the  killing  of 
another  human  being.  It  waa  Albert  Camua 
who  said:  "the  extotence  of  another  individ- 
ual places  a  limit  on  my  freedom." 

Tile  third  principle  used  by  the  antl-llfe 
cnisaders  to  Justify  abortion  to  the  survival 
of  the  species.  Tlie  human  race,  they  say.  Is 
qvilckly  overi>cpulatlng  thto  finite  planet. 
Pollution  to  already  a  critical  problem.  For 
the  good  of  humanity  we  must  stop  thto  rush 
toward  overpopulation,  for  humanity's  sake 
we  must  kUl  human  beings,  n^r  the  good  of 
our  grandchildren  we  mtist  kUl  our  children. 
Thto  line  of  reaaonlng  to  morbid,  and  it  to 
brutally  and  woefully  misguided.  It  to  cruel 
to  pretend  that  the  quality  of  our  national 
life  will  be  in  any  way  Improved  by  the 
slaughter  of  babies.  The  kUltng  of  babies 
wUl  not  clear  pollution,  or  Improve  our  cities, 
or  relieve  the  real  sufierlng  of  our  people.  To 
suggest  that  It  will  U  only  to  dtotract  from 
the  real  causes  of  our  national  and  world 
problems. 

Even  ir  abortion  helped  solve  a  real  over- 
population problem.  It  still  would  not  be  ac- 
ceptable— because  It  Involves  the  subordina- 
tion of  tbe  Individual  man  to  society.  It  to 
total  subordination  because  it  involves  tbe 
forced  death  of  tbe  individual  for  the  benefit 
of  society.  And  that  to  an  inversion  of  values. 
Society  to  for  man,  not  man  for  soctoty.  If 
the  subordination  of  the  individual  to  ac- 
cepted In  principle,  no  man  to  safe.  Any  class 
of  people  can  become  unwanted  and  be  Itoted 
as  victims,  simply  by  extending  a  definition. 
Such  a  society  to  unacceptable  in  principle. 
It  to  alien  to  tbe  American  spirit.  A  society 
whose  dtlsens  depend  for  extotence  on  the 
fact  that  someone  elae  "wants"  them  to  al- 
ready a  society  of  slaves.  A  society  which 
struggles  for  Its  sxirvlval  through  the  man-' 
gled  bodies  ol  its  young  is  ugly  and  brutal. 
Such  a  society  has  lost  Its  meaning,  its  pur- 
pose and  Its  dignity. 

My  dear  people.  I  share  my  thoughts  and 
worries  with  you  today  for  a  very  gooa  rea- 
son. Aa  Catholics,  we  have  a  special  commit- 
ment to  the  dignity  of  maii.  We  believe  that 
man  has  a  special  sacredness  because  he  Uvea 
his  life  In  God's  presence  and  is  the  recipient 
of  Gtod's  special  care.  Jesus  did  not  die  for  an 
abstraction  like  "humanity"  or  "mankind." 
On    Hto    own    admlsalou.    He    died    for    Hto 
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friends — and  Hto  friendship  extends  to  evwy 
person.  He  empbastaed  the  special  psrsond 
cbaraoter  ot  Hto  love.  He  U  the  Oood  "nTniiiiMa 
who  wlU  leave  tbe  ntncty-olne  in  tbe  aasMt 
to  go  in  search  of  tbe  one  that  was  losb  And 
so  we  an  reinforced  in  our  conviction  that 
the  value  of  the  human  person  transcends 
all  other  values — a  value  which  carmot  be 
price-tagged  and  traded  or  bartered  In  the 
marked  place. 

L.et  me  address  myself  apeetfloaHy  sad 
brletty  to  the  legal  sttnatlon  la  tbe  Otetiict 
of  Columbia.  TtM  Ototrlot  Oode  problbto 
abortion  except  by  a  pbystdan  sad  only 
when  necessary  to  preserve  tbe  life  or  health 
of  the  mother.  Tbto  law  to  not  an  adequate 
statenasnt  on  the  morality  of  abortion.  But 
the  current  practice  of  ab<«^on  In  the  Dis- 
trict goes  far  beyond  what  tbe  law  allows. 
Those  wbo  azgtM  for  e>v«a  greater  permleaive- 
neas  ignora  tbe  Intent  of  tbe  law  tba*  bss 
been  promulgated  bf^  tba  Coagreaa  and  up- 
held as  conatltutlonal  by  tbs  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States.  Justice  Byzon  WblU 
in  hto  concurring  opinion  In  tbe  Vultch  case 
whl6h  decided  the  statute's  oonstitutlonatfty 
wrote:  "^t  should  be  abaolutelT  clear  that  a 
doctor  to  not  free  to  perfotm  an  abortloa  ob 
request  wltboat  oowslrtarliig  wtastber  the 
patient's  tisaltb  re«inlrsa  it.  Mo  ooa  of  average 
intelligence  could  believe  that  under  thto 
statute  abortions  not  dtetated  by  health  con- 
siderations are  legal."  Are  we  to  believe  tlien 
that  tbe  30,000  abortions  performed  last  year 
In  abortion  clinics  In  the  Dtotrlct  were  pos- 
sibly operating  within  tbe  limits  of  the 
criminal  statutes? 

The  reeently-formulated  Begulatlaas  for 
the  abortion  ctbttcs  also  fall  to  consider  ths 
intent  of  the  law.  Tbe  Begulatlons  exhibit 
no  concern  that  abortions  be  done  only  foe 
bona  fide  health  reasons.  The  overall  effect 
of  these  Regulations,  then,  win  be  to  encour- 
age tbe  perfcvmanoe  of  abortion  on  a  wide 
scale. 

In  Section  18  tbe  BegulatUms  Imply  that 
abortion  to  but  another  method  of  birtb-oon- 
trol.  Tbey  cbre«>t  tbe  Dlstrlot  gorvemnwat, 
with  puUle  ftmcto.  to  advertise  tba  private 
abortton  cUniea  to  aU  tbe  Dlatrlet's  resldeata, 
with  the  youth  of  the  Dtotrlct  alngled  out  aa  a 
target  group.  Tbto  to  contrary  to  tbe  intaot 
of  tbe  Congress  expressed  In  tbe  Family 
Planning  Act  of  1970.  which  p(ratilbits  abor- 
tion as  a  means  of  birth  control. 

By  passing  these  RegtilatloBS,  tbe  Dtotrlct 
government  has  demonstrated  neither  iBaa* 
^inatton  or  leadership.  "Rm  DistMet  govern^ 
ment  must  reconatder  Its  actios.  Tberefore,  I 
urge  continued  activity  from  all  concerned 
cltlxens  to  bring  to  tbe  attention  of  tbe  D£. 
Council  and  the  public  at  large  the  abuses 
and  violations  of  the  DC.  law  vrtilch  are  not 
effectively  offset  by  the  recent  adopted  regu- 
lations. 

Tbe  abortion  problem  U  with  us  and  it 
presents  the  basic  options  of  bujnaa  exist- 
ence: life  or  death.  Let  ua  chooas  Ufe.  U)t  ua 
reaakmx  lU  IvrlolabUity  and  ita  value.  Let  us 
oppose  fear  with  bopa.  Let  us  replace  escap- 
ism with  responsble  action. 

To  tbto  end,  and  In  the  name  of  the  Arch- 
diocese of  'Wadil&gton.  the  following  com- 
mitment to  maAfr  to  any  woman  living  in  tbe 
Arebdlocaae.  wiio  to  looJrlng  for  an  alternative 
to  abortion.  The  Birthright  organliation  to 
prepared  to  belp  such  a  person  with  counsel- 
ing and.  If  necessary,  with  ftnanriai  asstot- 
ance  ao  that  she  may  give  birth  to  her  baby. 
As  of  today,  a  Defense  for  Life  Fund  is 
hereby  estabUabed  with  tbe  help  of  generous 
friends  to  assist  such  women  In  need.  It  U 
my  eamcat  hope  that  our  faltbfol  people, 
anxious  to  dsCend  the  rights  of  the  unborn 
to  Ufa.  will  contribute  to  tbe  fund.  Otrntrlb*- 
tions  may  b?  mailed  to  OeCenae  for  LUe  Fan*. 
2800  Otto  Street,  KA.  WaahlnctoB.  D-0.  aoOlS. 
Birthright  may  be  contacted,  day  or  nlgt, 
at  the  following  tele(d»ona  niuntoer,  saS-SSU. 
I,  Indeed,  would  be  remlaa  if  I  faUed  to 
ttike  thto  occasion  to  commend  everyone  who 
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KM  taken  a  atand  la  defense  o<  buxnan  lUe, 
"r--i.iiY  Birthright  and  tbe  Right  to  Ufe 
^SuoTln  our  Arobdlooeee.  I  urge  tbem  and 
J^you  to  greater  efforts  to  ptwerre  tte 
!;i,ate  dignity  of  bmma  life.  We  faee  tbe 
ZglToptlon:  life  or  death.  Let  us  chooas  life 
^^ii  Ood  may  be  served  and  all  peopU 
QMty  rediscover  their  purpoae,  their  oouraga 
gad  their  honor. 


YANKEE  ON  OLYMPUS 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  mw  Toax 
IN  THB  HOUSI  OF  REFRBS8BNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  August  16.  1972 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  I  am  not 
alone  In  mlaslng  our  former  colleague 
fttxn  Massachusetts,  F.  Bradford  Morse. 
Seme  months  acpo,  of  course.  Brad  left  us 
to  assume  new  reeponslbilitles  as  United 
Nations  Under  Secretary  General  for 
Political  and  General  Assembly  Affairs. 
In  the  July/ August  issue  of  Vista  maga- 
zine, Tristram  Coflttn  has  written  a  per- 
ceptive  and  sympathetic  article  on  Brad 
Morse  at  the  United  Nations  and  has  en- 
titled it — appropriately  enough— "Yan- 
kee on  Olympus."  I  share  it  now  with  my 
colleagues,  because  of  their  continuing 
affection  for  one  of  the  finest  men  In 
American  public  life.  The  article  follows : 
Yakkdc  ow  Oltvpub 
(By  Trtotram  CoOn) 

Washingtcm  aratches  with  fascination  what 
may  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  miracles  of 
ths  year.  Thto  to  a  brave  try  by  an  uncom- 
mon matchmaker  to  revive  an  <Hd  love  af- 
fair. On  the  surface  ttie  odds  are  against 
htm,  but  no  one  who  Itnows  Brad  Morse  dto- 
counts  any  of  hto  projects. 

Bradford  Mwrae,  new  UN  Under-Secretary- 
Oeneral  for  P<rtltical  and  General  Assembly 
Alfairs,  wants  to  reetore  tbe  romance  tliat 
bloomed  a  quarter  centtiry  ago  between  tbe 
American  poUtical  establishment  and  the 
world  cwrganlzatlon.  Thto  faded  away  during 
tba  Gold  War  and  American's  ambitious  and 
costly  try  at  playing  world  gendarme.  But 
with  the  Cold  War  breached  by  President  Nix- 
on's Journeys  to  Peking  and  Moscow,  and 
the  United  States  eager  to  take  off  its  police- 
man's suit,  thto  may  be  exactly  tl»  right 
hour  for  Morse's  mission. 

Be  to  the  former  Republican  Congressman 
from  Uassachusstts,  and  in  hto  new  Job  to 
responsible  for  political  and  General  As- 
sembly affairs  in  the  0JW.  The  lmpoi:tant  fact 
la:  Brad  Morse  to  one  of  tbe  saviest  politi- 
cians ever  to  hit  Washington.  He  Is  a  brilliant 
backstage  maneuverer  whose  name  rarely 
&ndi  the  headlines.  He  has  a  quiet  but  evan- 
gelical zeal  alx>ut  world  peace  and  the  UN. 

Morse  tias  one  great  asset  In  trying  to  patch 
up  tbe  old  love  affair.  He  talks  the  language 
of  the  American  poUtlcian,  and  he  enjoys 
practical  poUtloe.  In  tbe  past,  most  Amer- 
icana alBUated  with  the  UN.  either  as  Am- 
baaaador  at  in  the  Secretariat,  preferred  the 
rote  of  stateman  to  poUticlan.  Tbe  American 
poUtiolan,  whethar  Harry  Trwnan  or  tbe 
OoQgreaaman  from  Munciai  Indiana,  wants 
to  be  talked  to  in  hto  own  language  and 
In  terms  of  hto  own  realities.  He  resents  high- 
hat  treatment,  whether  real  or  imagined. 

Horse  has  what  counts  with  the  Amer- 
ican poUtlcian  and  ths  leaders  ot  tbe  Sstab- 
Uahment.  One  associate  remarks,  "Brad  to  the 
beat  natural  poUtlcian  IVe  ever  known."  Tbto 
Is  provwi  by  hto  own  record.  He  to  a  Repub- 
lican, but  was  oooslsteatly  sent  to  offloe  by 
a  dtotrlct  with  a  70-79  percent  Democratic 
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regtatsaklon.  It  U  on*  ot  tba  most  dlvetae  o< 
House  distrlots.  trom  the  broa4  Uwas  o<  Ooa- 
oottf  to  tbe  DilU  towns  ot  LowsU  aatf  Iaw- 
ranoe.  It  has  aa  etbata  mtz  ot  old  Taatctm 
and  those  whoss  fathats  aa4  grandfav»«e 
caBM  from  PcAand,  Oreeoe  and  tbe  Arab  Mid- 
dle Bast.  Hs  has  been  abto  to  get  along 
famously  with  aU  o<  hto  elactosate. 

He  has  aa  aaaaatngly  wlds  acceptance  in 
tbe  poUtical  oommunity.  When  bs  was  nooU- 
natsd  for  ths  UN  post  by  President  NUon, 
Senator  Oeorge  MeOoirecn  told  him.  "Brad. 
youTe  tbe  only  person  I  know  that  Nixon  and 
I  could  agree  upon."  Obarlae  W.  Yoet,  the 
scholarly  former  UjB.  Aastoassador  to  the  UN 
(1060-71)  wrote:  "Few  appotntmenU  ooiiid 
give  more  enoouragement  to  thoee  coooerned 
with  the  future  ot  tbe  United  Natitms  than 
that  erf  RepreeentaUve  Mores.  .  .  .  President 
Nixon  to  to  be  congratulated  for  nominating, 
and  Secretary-Osneral  Kurt  Waldbelm  for 
appointbtg,  so  able  and  weU-qualUlad  a  man 
for  tbto  important  post." 

Tba  question  arises— can  a  man  wbo  has 
spent  hto  life  in  tbe  nitty  gritty  of  American 
politics  adjust  to  a  wider  arena  and  the  tough 
problem  of  world  peace? 

Morse  brings  to  the  Job  a  zeal  for  the  Job. 
a  good  basic  underatandlng  of  the  problems, 
and  an  extraordinary  adaptability.  When  he 
Joined  Members  of  Congress  for  Peacs 
Through  l*w  (a  bipartisan  group  who  would 
like  to  move  American  policy  closer  to  a  con- 
cept of  world  Uw),  hto  spirit  was  evident. 
One  associate  there  comments:  "What  sur- 
prised a  lot  of  us  was  that  Brad  reaUy  cared. 
Thto  wasn't  a  game  or  a  luncheon  conversa- 
tion with  him.  He  wanted  to  get  on  with 
peace  and  world  law."  Hs  has  constantly 
moved  from  one  world  to  another,  adapting 
hunself  without  any  ^parent  bitch.  An  old 
ally  on  Capitol  HUl  told  me,  "He  can  go  to  a 
Polish  picnic  In  hto  dtotrlct,  drink  beer  and 
dance,  then  catch  a  plane  for  Washington, 
sit  down  with  a  dozen  PhX).'8  at  Brookings 
Institution  for  a  discussion  of  world  prob- 
lems, and  put  on  a  display  of  Intellect  and 
knowledge  that  grabs  you." 

As  far  back  as  1969.  Morse  spotted  the 
major  dtolocaUon  In  the  world.  He  told  a 
graduating  class  at  Worcester:  "Around  the 
world  nations  are  uneasy  because  they  no 
longer  control,  as  tbey  onoe  could,  their  ulti- 
mate destiny.  Tbey  extot  In  a  world  environ- 
ment which  to  dominated  by  two  super- 
powere.  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  they  know  that  their  future  Is 
inextricably  bound  up  with  tbe  actions  of 
thoee  two  countrisa. 

"The  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962  demon- 
strated thto  fact  In  compelUng  terms.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  Obairman  Khrushchev 
confronted  each  other,  and  for  a  moment  tbe 
world  UteraUy  held  Its  breath.  And  In  that 
momaat  nations  around  tbe  world  realised 
not  only  that  their  own  future  hung  in  tbe 
balanoe,  but  that  tbey  were  powerless  to  af- 
fect tbe  outcome.  For  nations  as  well  as  In- 
dlvlduato.  thto  to  a  frightening  proposition." 
He  beltoves  honestly  that  tbe  big-power 
control  of  events  is  unwise  and  iaq>raetical. 
and  that  tbe  UN  oflere  a  cbanoe  for  all  coun- 
tries to  get  into  the  act  and  so  modify  tba 
risks  of  big-power  strategy. 

Brad  Morse  has  taken  to  the  UN  two  other 
traits  that  should  help  him  as  a  matchmaker. 
He  13  one  of  those  rare  indlvlduato  in  public 
life  wbo  Is  content  to  work  In  the  background 
and  let  others  take  tbe  bows  In  tbe  spot- 
light. He  doee  not  have  an  itch  for  htotrioolcs 
or  headlines.  He  has  none  of  tbe  William 
Jeimings  Bryan  look,  manner  or  rhetoric.  And 
IM  has  what  seems  to  be  limitless  energy.  He 
movee  and  talks  at  so  fast  a  pace  few  have 
been  able  to  keep  up  with  him.  even  In  tbe 
superheated  atmoq>bere  of  American  poUtica. 
At  flret  glance.  Morse  to  deceiving.  He  looks 
rather  like  a  rumpled  bureaucrat  in  the  sec- 
ond or  third  ttor  of,  say,  tbe  Department  of 
Agriculture.  He  has  none  of  tbe  strut  of  tbe 
ordinary  poUtlcian.  Once  he  to  accepted  as 
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a  poUtlolaa.  It  to  easy  to  put  him  la  the 
category  of  a  cautious  tory  wbo  votes  with 
party  aad  speads  hto  tuns  gsttlng  daau  and 
mUltary  oontraoU  for  ths  homa  Otstrlct. 
Notblng  could  be  further  from  tbe  aotual 
faeu.  In  the  House  bs  led  Ogbt  after  tight 
to  cut  tbe  Pentagon  budget,  altbongh  hto 
own  dlatrlot  was  hsavUy  endowed  wUh  mUl- 
tary eontraata.  In  torma  of  the  reaUtles  of 
Amarlcan  poUUcs,  tbto  could  be  called 
"herotc."  Yet  it  worked.  Hs  was  tbe  only 
Republican  In  the  House  to  ooma  from  a 
dtotrlct  with  such  a  heavy  Demooratlo  regto- 
traUon. 

His  congreeslonal  operations  show  a  mix  of 
the  pragmattot  and  the  Idoaltot.  Wban  be  be- 
came chairman  of  Members  of  Congress  for 
Peace  Tbrougb  Iaw  be  brought  in  a  tough 
and  raaltotlc  stance.  B»  began  a  campaign  In 
the  9lst  Congress  that  has  Jolted  tbe  U.8. 
mUltary  machine.  Morse  decided  lU  AcblUes' 
heel.  In  terms  of  pracUoal  poUtlcs,  was  iU 
wanton  spending  and  waste.  At  hto  peraua- 
sion.  tbe  group  undertook  an  mvesUgatton 
of  miUtary  budgeU.  Tbto  has  since  been 
picked  up  by  the  Obairman  of  tbe  Senate 
Armed  Servksea  Committee  and  by  the  Obair- 
man of  tbe  Joint  Boonomlc  Committee,  and 
has  brought  important  euta. 

There  are  few  cluea  in  Morae'a  background. 
He  to  an  Elk  and  an  American  Legtpnnaire. 
a  product  of  the  pubUo  sebooto  o<  UhwU, 
Massaobusetta,  and  Boston  Unlvwslty,  where 
he  later  taugM  In  tba  Law  Sobool.  Hto  taitlal 
entry  Into  poUties  was  modest,  aa  a  member 
of  the  liOwaU  Oity  OouncU.  Senator  L^verett 
SaltonstaU,  tbe  blue-blood  Hepublloaiu 
brought  him  to  Washington  and  placed  Mocse 
on  the  staff  of  tbe  Armed  Servloee  Commit- 
tee, where  "Salty"  was  tbe  ranking  miaority 
member.  Brad  Moree  proved  so  valuaUe  tbe 
Senator  moved  blm  into  hto  own  ottoe  as 
executive  aaststaat.  Maay  believe  that  Morse's 
sklU  at  poUtloa  kept  tbe  shy  and  aloof  Sal- 
tonstaU in  crfBce  desptte  tba  heavy  Democrat- 
ic and  Irish  vots  in  Uassaebusetts.  During 
the  Elsenhower  Admlalstratloa,  Morss  was 
Deputy  Admialstcator  of  Vetaraaa'  Affairs.  In 
1960,  tbe  year  John  Kanaady  of  Massschu- 
setu  was  elected  PMStdant.  Bradford  Moree. 
a  BapubUcan,  came  to  Oougresa. 

Hto  mtersst  in  world  affairs  was  relaUvely 
late  m  blooming.  A  oonstltueat.  Sttllman 
Williams  ot  Lexington.  Massachusetts,  intro- 
duced him  to  tbe  book  A  JSaa  for  Peace,  by 
QrenvlUe  Olartc  and  Looto  B.  Sohn.  This  was 
la  1960.  Most  poUtlclans  would  say  thank 
you.  and  put  tba  book  up  on  tbe  shaU.  But 
Brad  Morse  sat  down  and  rsaA  it.  He  saw  a 
vtBt<Ki,  if  you  waat  to  be  draaaatlo  about  it. 
He  saw  that  peace,  thto  chimera  that  glowa 
and  fadaa  on  tba  far  borlaon.  waa  possible 
and  practical.  Eto  put  hto  eneriy  and  talenU 
behind  tbto  goal.  In  the  House  ba  oouVd  bavs 
been  a  msnaber  of  tbe  powarf  ul  Anaad  Berv- 
loee  Committee,  but  cboee  Instead  tba  lesser 
pywcign  Affairs  Comaatttee,  aad  Jotnad  Mem- 
ben  of  OongTces  for  Psaoe  Throagh  Law. 

At  tbe  tUDs.  Membem  ot  Ooogrsss  for 
Peace  Through  Law  was  a  Itiacbson  club. 
Wbaa  ha  became  rhaWman,  the  oegaataation 
grew  in  power  and  aooompBsbaaaaU.  He 
pushed  aaray  the  tax-eaaa^tt  status,  baeauas 
be  felt  thto  Uaaitad  ths  society  to  eaborta- 
tions.  am  bs  waatad  to  lobby  aad  moire 
raountalna.  Yet.  deeptts  bis  personal  tight- 
on  war  aad  tba  poUoitos  that  bring  it  about. 
he  has  always  managed  to  stay  on  good 
terma  with  tba  Batabltohmsnt.  and  to  sit 
with  tbem  and  make  meaningful  deato. 

When  the  death  of  Ralpb  Banebs  left  the 
deputy  UN  post  open.  Morse  saw  tbto  aa  an 
opportunity,  a  chance  to  move  into  an  area 
that  faaclnated  him.  He  oould  have  stayed 
In  hto  congreaaional  seat  until  the  cows  cama 
home.   He   could  have   hmi  tbe   Bepublicaa 
nomination  for  Governor  of  Massasbusstts 
on  a  putter,  and  probably  would  bavs  woa. 
election  without  much  troubto.  This  did  not, 
interest  him.  Tbe  United  Nations  dU.  Ha- 
lined  up   the  kind  of   backing  that   woulA 
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Imprea  PrMld«Bt  NlxoB  ft&d  was,  of  coutw. 
named. 

In  hto  ant  yw»  »»  th«  UN,  Brad  Morse  ta 
likely  to  be  fbly  qul#t.  B«  wlU  be  IWen- 
ing  sad  laMDlBg,  finding  out  wtier*  tbm  kay* 
are.  Yo«»  wiy*  Moiwe  "deeply  believe*  In  the 
United  Nations"  and  ts  a  bappy  augury 
hat  henoeforth  botb  the  executive  and  leg- 
ic,latlye  branobee  of  our  pivernment  may  be 
induced  to  reaume  tbat  United  State*  leader- 
snip  In  the  UN  which  contributed  so  much 
lo  Its  earllar  sucoeseea." 

The  piwblem  in  Washington,  and  Morse  la 
a,ild  to  see  It  clearly,  Is  twoXold.  Congreaa  la 
disillusioned  and  disheartened  by  world  af- 
fairs, rt  seems  unable  to  modify  the  drift 
towam  presidential  dommatlon  or  to  alter 
the  pollelea  that  hav»  put  the  United  State* 
in  a  bad  light.  So  It  says,  In  effect,  a  plague 
on  the  world. 

The  Preeidency.  whether  under  Kennedy, 
Johnson  or  Nbton,  appears  Immune  to  sug- 
geetlona  from  outalde.  Presidents  or  their 
aide*  seemingly  go  to  great  lengths  to  block 
out  Ideas  which  run  counter  to  their  own. 
Kennedy  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  Johnson  with 
the  masalve  war  escalation,  Nixon  with  the 
Cambodian  invasion  and  the  mining  of 
Haiphong  Ignored  Oongrees  and  leas  militant 
advlee  from  the  State  Department. 

Morse  ta  said  to  believe  that  Mr.  Nixon.  U 
be  can  reach  him.  wUl  buy  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  alternative  to  the  heavy  burden 
of  WQild  polleeman.  At  some  point  the  Presi- 
dent, wbetber  Mr  Nixon  or  a  suoeeasw,  will 
want  to  Bbi^e  off  the  burden  of  wars  and 
mUltary  ooats  that  playing  world  policeman 
brings.  At  tlUs  point.  Brad  Morse  will  slip  In 
with  praotleal  thoughU. 

Hto  arguirwnt  wltti  the  political  establish- 
ment is  that  Amartca's  attempt  to  regulate 
the  world  by  force  or  threat  of  force  has 
failed,  has  beem  eztraordlnailly  expensive 
( around  a  trUllon  and  a  half  dollars)  and  has 
made  ua  look  Ilka  King  Canute  and  his  com- 
mand to  tb*  saa.  W*  should  now  try  the 
kind  of  multUatvral  nagoCiatlons  so  succeas- 
f\il  In  tb*  eoDgTeaslonal  doadcrooms,  where 
a  ooDSMuraB  Is  fDnnad  ttotn  tbe  antagonistic 
blooa.  Tbe  Ooncreaa  doeant  Indulge  m  flst- 
flgtata:  It  playa  tb*  old  gasaa  at  horse  trading. 
Wtay  oant  tbia  be  applied  to  tbe  world? 

Whlla  Moraa  doaa  not  put  down  big-power 
summitry,  ba  aass  ttils  la  leaving  out  and 
altimatli^  ttM  reat  of  tbe  world,  and  so  oou- 
trlbutlMg  to  Instability  aa  new  alignments 
try  to  break  tairougb  tbe  big-power  hold.  It 
also  araaitaa  an  uneven  world  society  with 
soiaa  gorging  at  tbe  table  wbUa  cMban  starve. 
Ha  hi«  oomiflaliMd  of  this  laek  of  balance  In 
tlM  Unttad  Ststas:  "lb  tba  midst  of  the 
(^>s>Mt  aSuanoa  tba  world  baa  yet  known, 
poor  Amvleaas.  blade  and  wblta.  go  hungry 
in  soma  parte  at  tba  coontry.  Otbars  subsist 
on  diet  tba*  is  tar  below  what  U  naceasary 
for  baalD  nutnttan.'* 

m  pwsly  praettoal  taiis.  U  ttaars  are  too 
many  taaaa-aota.  If  tttay  ax«  dealad  a  voice  In 
poller  iiwlrlin  tkara  win  be  reballiona  and 
vlolaaoa.  In  a  time  af  Isatant  ocanmunlaa- 
tloa.  paofila  and  t**~—  wUl  not  indefinitely 
aeoept  posarky,  maalpulaitton  and  war.  So. 
ymi  maka  aian^iawwtatlnnii  Ton  get  tba 
boys  tocetbar  In  ma  doakreom.  and  you 
work  ont  a  (Isaa-aavlBt  deal,  m  Ma  own 
ptaattcal  opsrattona.  lAoraa  baa  navar  been 
partkralailr  lataMsted  la  ttaoaa  ablbbotaths 
of  Amerteaa  pellttoa.  ■'vletary"  and  "dafaat." 
Ha  doeant  lagant  ttiam  as  particularly 
relevanfc  Tbe  main  ttUnQs  la  to  bring  people 
togatbsr,  and  atart  moving. 

Mbrsa  raoognlBes,  aa  Yoat  has  pointed  out. 
that  hte  ifftctlTeneas  will  depend  in  good 
part  OB  bow  tba  TTtdtad  States  behaves,  and 
what  iBfinanoe  be  can  bare  on  Washington. 
Toat  writes:  "If  tbe  T7.8.  Administration 
cfaooaaa  to  bjijasa  tba  UN  in  its  handling  of 
tbe  great  lAtsniatlotial  poUtloal  lasues  ot  our 
times.  If  Oaagiaas  ehoosaa  wblla  voting  bli- 
lloDs  for  ansHBents  to  Im  niggardly  in  pro- 
vMlBf  toK  Uk*  vary  modest  needs  of   tba 
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world's  chief  peacekeeping  organlaatlon, 
then  neither  the  United  Nations  nor  its 
Antsrlcab  Under-Secretary  la  likely  to  ptay 
a  stgnlflcant  role  in  the  world  our  troubled 
times  demand." 

Tbat  Is  the  crunch. 

But,  looking  at  Brad  Morse  throvigh  those 
who  know  him  well,  he  has  an  almost  fanatic 
faith  that  men  and  nations  can  manage 
peace  and  world  order.  He  wants  p«r8<many 
to  be  Bueoessfnl  In  proving  it  One  friend 
says.  "The  United  Nations  poet  is  the  apogee 
of  Brad  Morse.  There  is  nothing  more  he 
wants  than  to  prove  he  can  do  a  damn  good, 
effective  piece  of  work  !:i  steering  the  world 
back  from  the  brink." 

The  warring  powers  are  exhausted  from  war 
and  military  spending  and  threats  lo  peace 
They  are  too  suspicious  of  one  smothe*  to 
take  big  strides  toward  peace  !n  bilateral 
talks.  The  world  desperately  needs  skilled 
mediators  whose  Interests  are  global  rather 
than  parochial.  Today's  United  Nations  may 
be  Just  the  arena  where  tJie  new  American 
Under-Secretary  can  practice  his  own  brand 
of  practical  politics. 

The  kind  of  bargaining  that  goes  on  almost 
every  day  on  Capitol  Hill,  as  differences  are 
pwtched  over  to  pass  legislation.  cotUd  make 
possible  a  compromise  if  the  mediator  had 
the  respect  of  both  sidee.  No  one  expects 
Brad  Morse  to  be  able  to  fall  Into  this  role 
overnight.  He  Is  still  an  unknown  qtiantlty 
to  most  of  the  world.  But  what  his  associates 
do  say  is  that  be  has  the  capacity  to  become 
this  kind  of  bargainer  for  peace — if  he  has 
the  time.  No  one  knows  whether  events  will 
rush  too  quickly,  or  whether  he  can 
"sweeten"  the  Amertcsmt  political  establish- 
ment's view  of  the  UN 

Everyone  I  have  talked  to  agrees  Brad 
Morse  Is  the  beet  hope  that  has  appeared  In 
a  long  time.  This  Is.  In  Itself,  an  extravagant 
compliment,  and  one  that  he  shies  away 
frotn.  He  likes  to  start  In  odj  labor  quietly, 
without  fanfare,  without  headlines. 


August  16,  1972 


MRS.  NIXON  COMMENTS 


HON.  CARLETON  J.  KING 

or   KKW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  August  16.  1972 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  previ- 
ously Joined  with  other  Members  of  Con- 
gress In  taking  Lssue  with  the  recent 
statemraitB  attributed  to  Jane  Fonda  and 
Bamsey  dark  ooncemlng  the  bombing 
of  North  Vietnam.  Dnforttmately,  thanks 
to  thCM  self -appointed  guardians  of  the 
Natton,  millions  of  people  around  the 
wortd  now  believe  that  the  United  States 
is  deliberately  bombing  the  dikes  in 
North  Vlrtnam. 

An  editorial  which  appeared  in  tbe 
Troy  Record  newspaper  on  August  10. 
applauded  Mrs.  Richard  Nixon  for  rising 
to  a  White  House  challenge  and  taking 
a  strong  stand  against  the  actions  of 
Jane  Ponda  in  HanoL  The  First  Lady 
commented  that  the  actress  should  have 
used  the  opportunity  afforded  her  for 
more  oonstructive  ends. 

XTnder  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  CoNGRxssioNAL  Rbcord,  I  would  like 
to  Include  the  editorial  from  the  Troy 
Record,  an  outstanding  newspaper  In 
the  30th  Congrefislonal  District.  I  fully 
agree  with  Mrs.  Nixon  and  the  senti- 
ments expressed  in  the  editorial.  I  be- 
lieve that  Miss  Ponda  aoid  Mr.  Clark 
oould  have  done  their  country  a  gre«it 


service  by  asking  the  North  Vietnamese 
leaders  to  end  their  aggression  rather 
than  allowing  themselves  to  be  braln- 
waahed  by  Comnnuntet  pr<H?agaQda. 

I  have  called  upon  the  Department  ol 
Justice  to  make  a  complete  Investlgatton 
of  their  remarks  to  determine  if  there 
has  been  a  violation  of  any  Federal 
statute. 

The  editorial  follows : 

lists.  Nixon  Commxnts 

Being  the  wife  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  requires  more  than  presiding 
over  pink  teas. 

The  first  ladles  of  earlier  years  may  have 
remained  In  the  background  but  this  Is  no 
longer  possible  even  If  they  so  desired.  They 
are  swept  along  with  the  new  movement  of 
k;reater  participation  of  women  In  all  affairs 

Mrs.  Nixon  takes  well  to  tbe  trend.  Al- 
though eesentlsJiy  a  homebody  she  unhesi- 
tatingly rises  to  the  White  House  challenges. 

How  well  she  does  was  demonstrated  In 
lier  press  conference  this  week.  She  took  Jane 
Ponda  to  task  about  her  charges  of  Ameri- 
cans bombing  dikes  In  Nc»th  Vietnam  and 
well  she  might.  She  said  that  the  actress 
should  have  asked  Hanoi  to  stop  its  aggrsi- 
slon. 

With  Mrs.  Nixon  we  concur.  The  right  ol 
dissent  should  not  be  and  Is  not  denied  In 
this  cotintry  but  Miss  Ponda  carries  the  right 
of  dissent  too  far. 

One  could  poeslbly  say  that  her  attitudes 
are  du*  to  naivete,  that  she  Is  gullible  and 
fails  for  Hanoi  propaganda.  There  are  many 
others  who  are  critical  of  the  role  In  Vietnam 
but  who  do  not  go  hook,  line  and  sinker  for 
the  whole  North  Vietnamese  line  as  Miss 
Ponda  appears  to  do.  Miss  1rt)nda  finds  few 
flaws  in  the  Hanoi  line. 

Stae  baa  strengthened  tbe  Hanoi  line  on 
the  damage  to  dikes.  It  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  tlie  North  Vietnamese 
are  cleverly  preparing  for  tbe  approaching 
flood  season  when  dikes  may  be  breached  by 
high  waters.  Then  they  can  blame  the  trouble 
on  the  Amerlacns. 

With  tbe  entre  she  had  to  Hanoi.  Miss 
Ponda  could  have  done  her  country  a  service. 
Instead  aba  dkl  it  a  dioaervlce.  She  did  bar 
part  In  eneouraglng  Hanoi  and  thus  poaslMy 
prolonging  tba  war  and  defarrlzic  stiu  longer 
the  return  of  prlaonera. 

Mrs.  Nlzon  la  well  JosttQed  In  her  criticism 
of  Miss  Fy»da  and  t>er  role  In  the  Vietnam 
situation. 


McGOVERN'S  LACK  OP  INTEREST 


HON.  BEN  B.  BLACKBURN 

CO  OKoanr* 
m  THE  HOUSS  or  MBPBBSBNTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1972 
Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
recently  come  to  my  attention  that  Sen- 
ator McOovtRH  has  refused  to  receive 
briefings  by  tbe  Natlooal  Security  Coun- 
cil regardkig  tbe  strategic  situation  of 
the  United  States.  Senator  McOovun 
has  tbe  right  to  refuse  the  btleflngs,  but 
it  is  most  unusual  for  a  ma}or  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  to  wish  to  stay  in  the 
dark  regarding  the  strategic  posltloo  of 
the  United  States.  It  does  not  surprise 
me  that  Senator  McOovcrh  does  not 
want  a  briefing  oo  the  seenrity  needs  of 
our  country.  His  public  statements  have 
denumstrated  not  only  a  lac9c  of  Interest 
but  hoatmty  to  those  needs.  TbtA  i»  one 
reasco  he  will  be  soiBMUy  defeated  at  the 

poUs  next  November. 


August  16,  1972 

pftlCE  BOli  TO  RSBCIND  DBS  BAM 

HON.  ROreRT  PWCE 


IM  THB  HOUM  OT  BBPRWBNTATIVE8 

Wednesday,  August  16.  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  ot  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
old  proverb  says  that  one  should  not 
Sow  out  the  baby  w»tb  the  ba^^^^; 
Sa  yet.  the  Federal  Pood  and  Dnig  Act 
^Mch  has  required  a  ban  on  the  further 
^Tot  dletbylstUbestrol— DIS— in  aixl- 
mal  feeds  has  aocompllahed  this  result. 

The  Intentions  oi  Congress  in  enacting 
lerialaUon  to  protect  the  quality  and 
piS^  of  our  food  supply  have  un- 
doubtedly been  well  meaning,  and  the 
Dure  food  Mid  drug  laws  have  prevented 
the  use  of  ha2»rdou8  substances  which 
might  otterwise  have  found  their  way  to 
tjae  ctmsumer  in  a  strictly  "buyer  be- 
^rtn"  marketplace. 

However,  our  laws  must  be  the  prod- 
uct of  reason  and  must  deal  with  real 
instead  of  imaginary  problems;  they 
must  not  Impoee  a  '•cure"  tbat  is  worse 
than  the  "disease."  And  yet  in  the  ap- 
plication of  the  Delaney  amwadment 
toward  the  use  of  DES  we  have  achieved 
an  injustice  wWch  demands  corrective 
action.  Commissioner  Charles  Edwards 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  acted  to  order  a  ban  on  DES  in  ani- 
mal feeds  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  no 
known  hazard  to  human  health  has  ever 
been  established  after  two  decades  of 
prescribed  use. 

DES  in  levels  established  suad  moni- 
tored by  Government  has  been  a  boon  to 
the  American  meat-consuming  public 
and  has  allowed  livestock  producers  to 
provide  our  people  with  an  abundant 
supply  of  wholesome  and  ruitritioua  meat 
at  reasonable  prices.  The  Delaney 
amendment,  however,  because  of  its  zero 
toleration  standards  now  threatens  to 
ban  this  moat  useful  pnxtact  without  any 
compensating  benefits.  If  residues  of  a 
food  additive  appearing  in  food  destined 
for  human  consumption  are  a  definite 
threat  to  human  health,  we  ought  to 
take  action  to  prevent  their  presence. 
However,  because  ot  increasingly  sophis- 
ticated teohiioilogy,  our  ability  to  find 
residue  traces  has  reached  a  point  where 
we  can  detect  parts  per  billion  and  per- 
hsiM  even  parts  per  trillion  At  what 
point  do  reekbies  cease  to  be  a'  threat  to 
hoalfli.  (»■  put  another  way,  wtaat  is  to  be 
gained  by  req«^iiac  r  nro  toleratlaa  ot 
residues  f 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Delaney  amendment 
requizes  tbe  complete  ban  OD  DEB  In  ani- 
mal feeds  aesmilngly  because  timigntfl- 
cant  residaes  awnlwir  poee  a  threat  to 
hesUb.  AtttomobUes  ha?«  kmed  more 
AaHrteuH  tbMi  ha/re  bean  lost  In  all  the 
wan  this  Matloo  has  ever  feui^t  com- 
bined and  oootrlbute  to  polbrtlan,  con- 
gesfekm.  and  urbaa  deeay<— and  yet  who 
among  us  wfll  pcopoe*  lesMatlon  to 
aboUBh  the  automobOa.  e^MflteUy  thoee 
ot  us  who  droTO  to  ««f1c  Mlayf 
SveiT  year  matttlpto  thmssands  of 
■  mmtt  fa}wy  and  dealli  from 
ta  the  Imam  iwl  do  these 
■aiMteetare  of 
or  etalreasei^ 
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VtmmUm  is  a  knMm  potwn— teii  are 
we  to  deny  the  obvloai  beneAts  of  uitag 
f<^i/vi-t^ia  in  oar  water  supply  in  traoe 
amounts  for  tbe  pnrnoUoa  ol  tooth 
dooairf 

Tb*  tbnat  to  human  health  poeed  by 
traoe  aB¥Mints  of  DBS  restduas  nowfaere 
approaches  the  risks  involved  In  wnoirtng 
a  clgaretto  or  getting  Into  an  automo- 
bUo— 4nf  act,  the  tbzaat  Is  nonaxlstwit  ac- 
cordtag  to  tbe  best  totomiatinn  avidlable. 
We  need,  thorcfore,  to  amtaai  the  law  to 
provide  ior  tbo  flaxlbiltty  needed  to  ad- 
minteter  tbe  law  in  a  reasonable  manner. 
Some  Americans  are  livestock  producers 
and  tbear  wlU  be  advoaeljr  aSected  by  a 
prtdilbition  on  DBS;  however,  all  Ameri- 
cans are  coosuman.  we  aU  eat  meat,  and 
we  wHl  all  pay  tbe  penalty  of  higher 
prices  without  any  demonstrable  Im- 
provamoBt  in  the  quality  of  tbe  meat  that 

comes  to  our  dinner  table. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today  introducing 
legialatifKi  to  modify  the  Delaney  amend- 
ment to  pMtBtt  th«  oootinued  use  of  DBS 
In  awivnai  f  eods  whm  residues  arising 
out  of  such  use  will  not  induce  cancer  in 
the  Insignificant  amounts  detected. 
Furthermore,  I  am  wilting  to  Commis- 
sioner Charles  Edwards  to  request  that 
full  hearings  on  the  use  of  DEB  In  animal 
feed  be  promptly  called  so  that  the  marl- 
mum  consideration  can  be  givtm  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  public  and  the  cattle 
industry  by  a  thorough  study  and  exami- 
nation of  thta  natter.  I  Insert  into  the 
Record  at  this  ttaie  the  text  of  my  letter 
to  Commisabxier  Bdwards.  and  I  call 
upon  my  oolteagues  in  the  Congress  to 
take  prompt  action  on  this  needed  legis- 
lation: 

CoMfiRxas  or  Tin  TJnittd  Siatxs, 

HousK  or  Rkpsbiulm  i  a  i  iv»a , 
Waah*nffton.  D.O.,  Augutt  18, 1972. 
Hon.  CHAax.a  O.  Bkwaaaa, 
CommiMHtmer  of  Food  and  Jinga.  rood  mmd 
Drug    AdmtmiBtrmtiim,    DepartWMWt    o/ 
UetUth,  Bdvoatioik,  mmd  Welfare. 
Dbm  Mb.  OoafaaauamB:  As  one  who  has 
bean  ia  contact  wltb  your  office  many  times 
In  recent  months  and  aa  tbe  repretantatlve 
In   Congress  of   a   district   wfcere  Uva^ock 
prtJduotlon  represents  a  slgnlflcaat  part  cl 
the  regional  economy,  I  am  wrltbig  to  «x- 
ptaas  my  deep  eoasam  over  tba  daoiaion 
not  to  hold  hearings  which  had  bean  nndar 
conaidaratlon  ooncianilng  tba  use  of  dlatbyl- 
BtUbeatrol  In  animal  feada. 

Whlie  tbe  "Daianey  Amendment*'  re- 
quires a  sero  toleratton  of  resUnes  ot  addl- 
tlvea  tppeartng  In  food  deatlaed  for  human 
consumpUon.  and  to  aplta  al  tba  raeaaHly 
annouBcad  findings  ot  Uagactag  nB  taal- 
duaa  in  taati  oondaetad  by  tba  UBMed  Stataa 
DepartnMot  at  AvrtouitMia,  navertbaleas.  I 
beilave  a  mlnrti'T  baa  bean  made  La  tbe  dacl- 
sloa  not  to  tLOld  tbe  DBS  haarlnga. 

I  raalloe  tbat  tba  law  gives  tbe  l^x)d  and 
Drug  AdmUUstratlon  no  laeway  in  banning 
DBS  tn  animal  feed  because  ot  panlatlng 
reslduea,  however,  la  view  ot  your  own  can- 
did admlHlon  tbat  EMB  ta  amounW  balag 
detected  conatttutos  na  kaown  thrsat  ta 
human  beaitta.  the  dactatoa  to  so  abeart  aad 
hotd  hfairing-  woMld  aUow  a  maaa  tbarough 
and  o|>aB  cowMaraUaa  ot  tbla  whola  Imaa 
and  would  balp  tocua  naaded  attantlon  upon 
the  advlaabOlty  ot  amending  the  highly  re- 
strlcttT*  Delaney  claaae. 

W«  must  ^qply  the  nde  of  reason  to  tbe 

law  tt  we  are  to  maintain   jntbUc  reject 

for  tboaa  wtko  enact  and  admmiator  tbe  law. 

Ttaaeft  you  tar  yoor  oonalderaMon,  and  I 
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look  forward  to 
Intaraet. 

Slnoaralj, 


number  of  Oungreu. 


YORMMH     MAfiaACBDBEnaB^aOV. 

KKDKxyrr     pb*w»t     amra 

PABTT  AMD  MATKMf  IH  FOCOBttlia 
ATnonXON  OM  TI«  V1C«  P«aBi- 

DENCT 

HON.  ROBERT  L  LESGETr 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  H^WnBBHTaTITBS 

Wtdnetdav.  August  tt.  1977 
Mr.  LaaOBrr.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's action  of  the  Democratic  Natknal 
rnmmlfitttt  establishing  a  commission 
on  tbe  Method  of  Selection  ol  the  Demo- 
cratic Nomtoee  for  Vice  Presldont.  was 
most  ai?rrnpr<«^^  for  a  very  particular 
reason.  The  vote  came  on  a  rwototlon 
that  had  been  submitted  by  Ehfllcott 
Peabody.  former  Oovcmor  ol  Massachu- 
setts RH'^  the  "'n.n  who  has  donemore 
than  anyone  ti\at  in  modem  tbnes  to 
focus  serimis  attention  on  the  office  of 
Vice  President. 

This  sound  and  well-reasoned  reeoiu- 
tion  directs  that  the  new  commission 
submit  recommondations  by  January  1, 
1974,  The  commission's  report,  with  any 
revisions  made  by  the  DNC,  will  become 
part  ol  the  temporary  procedural  rules 
of  the  1976  Democratic  National  Con- 
vention. 

As  you  know,  Peabody  was  a  candidate 
this  year  lor  the  Democratic  vice  presi- 
dential nomination— the  first  man  ever 
to  actively  """i^'f"  for  the  office,  in  the 
course  of  his  campaign,  he  set  forth  a 
number  of  principles  on  tbe  vice  presi- 
dency. Briefly  staied.  they  are: 

That  the  Vice  President  bek^igs  to  the 
people  and  not  to  any  one  person,  and 
should  be  selected  in  a  free  and  open 
conventioa; 

That  tbe  traditional  maaas  of  suec- 
tlon  of  tbe  vice  presidential  nomlntift.  by 
his  designation  in  advance  ol  the  nomi- 
nating seasioai  by  t^prwidenttal  cMtdi- 
<^^^,  dfttn*^"*  the  Office  of  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  tba  man  who  holdn  the  Office: 
That  with  tte  Vioe  rwwitVnt  a  heart- 
beat away  from  the  rwiiriwiqr.  and  tbo 
history  that  12  of  our  58  Presidents  have 
been  Vice  Presidents,  no  man  sbotxM 
come  to  the  Vice  Presidency  withont  a 
mandate  from  the  people; 

That  our  vioe  presldonUal  nominee 
should  only  achieve  this  position  by  run- 
ning  for  the  oBee  to  pa»«y  prtmaitas 
and  eonTeBOooa,  aad  tbnttbe 
to  the  national  conventiwi  should 
a  dtuiee,  not  an  edict,  wben  " 
their  deriston. 

Apart  from  his  activity  tltta  year.  hJs 
wide  reading,  and  his  energetic  analyses, 
Peabo^  baa  aa  cofWbia  rtamA  id  ac- 
tioB  in  the  reafcm  at  pMcttenl  gowtn- 
mentat  reinm.  1ft  l-*"*-*-.  ^^.^ 
was  CMyvemer  of  lliimiliiiiiHi  .!"•*: 
ministration  engineered  a  great  wamcr 
iLiUHinii— ile  tathaaaw— i*n<^b^ 
State--eo  many  that  'jy^M^g^j^gf* 

shouM  be -noted  ttat  ooMiMlaaal  r»- 
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f onn  for  Improfement  o#  the  stnicttn* 
of  tCassachuietU  goTemment  was  talfh 
on  his  list  of  pilorlUM.  When  his  term 
started,  the  Massachusetto  office  of  Oot- 
emor  was  one  of  the  Nation's  weakest. 
When  he  returned  to  private  life,  it  was 
as  stnmc  and  effeetlve  as  the  ofllee  In 
any  ottiar  State  In  onr  land.  EtKhty-foar 
percent  of  his  forwaitl-looldnc  legislative 
proflram  was  ^proved  by  a  leidalature 
that  was  inltiaUy  resistant  to  many  of 
the  admlnlstratlcsi  measures. 

The  peoi>le  of  Maasacbuaetts  still  de- 
rive great  benefit  from  that  reform  ad- 
ministration of  nearly  a  decade  ago.  The 
Boston  Herald  said: 

OoTernor  PMbody'a  legislative  Mbleye- 
menu  are  lUtely  to  be  »  target  lor  future 
gorernon  to  Mi  their  slgbts  on  tot  many 
years  to  oom*. 

He  has  aerved  in  other  poets,  State  and 
Pederal,  with  greaat  distinction.  At  the 
end  of  1971.  after  much  thought  about 
the  Vice  Presidency,  he  announced  that 
he  would  run  for  that  Office. 

TTU  announcement  was  greeted  with 
some  disbelief  and  even  amusement.  In 
fact  during  his  campaign  he  more  than 
once  had  to  answer  the  question,  "You 
mean  you're  really  serious  about  run- 
ning for  Vice  President?" 

Such  reactions  were  not  entirely  un- 
familiar to  "Chub"  Peabody.  His  first 
pollUcal  race,  in  the  1950's,  was  from  a 
district  that  had  never  before  elected  a 
Democrat.  He  was  seeking  a  seat  en  the 
Massachusetts  Ckjvemor's  Cotmcil. 
Newspapers  and  other  observers  did  not 
tA^ft  htm  very  seriously  at  first.  But  dis- 
belief began  to  change  to  respect;  the 
odds  gradually  changed,  and  he  finally 
won  the  race. 

He  did  not  win  the  vice-presidential 
nomination  in  1972.  But  his  7-month 
^'ftrpp^^g"  In  37  States  had  a  real  im- 
pact. In  March,  in  New  Hampshire,  he 
became  the  first  man  ever  to  win  a  Dem- 
ocratic vice-presidential  primary,  and 
he  got  8S  percent  of  the  vote— more  than 
Senators  Mttskiz  or  McQovnuf,  more 
than  Richard  Nixon  or  Swro  Acwrw. 

Columnist  Clayton  Pritchey  wrote: 

SlnoA  xnoat  poUtlcUas  laugbed  when  En- 
dioott  rwbortr.  the  former  OoTemor  of  Mm- 
saobuastts,  tHoHHil  the  way  to  beoome  Vice 
President  la  to  ran  for  the  Job,  It  la  only  fair 
to  not*  that  the  puUks  ItaeU  doeent  aeem  to 
tblak  that  the  Maa  Is  at  aU  Indtcroua. 

Rosooe  Drummond  said : 

Bndloott  Feabodj  has  done  the  most  ridic- 
ulous and  oonatruoUve  thing  at  just  the 
right  time  ...  I  beUere  ...  It  will  be  good 
for  polities  and  good  for  govenunent. 

On  the  eve  of  the  Demoeratlc  National 
Convention,  July  8.  the  New  York  Times 
editorially  said: 

Ur.  riialwirtj  has  perfcrmed  a  aervlee  by 
foouatng  attention  on  the  Vice  Praaldency 
and  campaigning  for  the  nomination  aa  If  It 
were  In  fact  already  open. 

And  after  the  convention,  as  our  party 
sou«ht  to  Botve  the  perplexing  problems 
predpMatad  by  an  antiquated  vice  presi- 
dential selection  proccas,  Milton  Viorst 
wrote: 

W  aU  teadad  to  lavgk.  nn  afrakU  when 
UMbody.  the  fonnar  Oovemor  U 
niMTTinail  aome  iwrtBtha  ago 
that  he  wMM  neiapelgw  for  the  Demooratle 
viee-praetdentlal   nomination.  ...  I  muaS 
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conoada  now  that  hla  reaaonlng  in  pranotlng 
bis  eandldaey  was  valM. 

In  fact,  the  words  spoken  by  Peabody 
in  hto  long  and  frequently  lonely  cam- 
palcn  have  to  recent  weeks  been  echoed 
and  reechoed  by  newspapers,  radio,  tele- 
vlslco.  political  observers  and  plain 
citizens.  ^  , 

Mr  Speaker,  I  submit  that  no  one  in 
the  United  Stetes  is  better  qualified  for 
chairman  of  the  new  DNC  Commission, 
by  reason  of  foresight,  practical  experi- 
ence, energy  and  serious  original 
thought,  than  Endicott  Peabody.  He  has 
long  been  a  valuable  member  of   our 

party and  he  announced  soon  after  the 

convention  that  he  would  campaign  for 
the  entire  Democratic  ticket  this  fall- 
but  In  the  midst  of  vigorous  campaign 
activity.  "Chub"  Peabody  never  loses 
sight  of  the  future  and  the  need  for  sen- 
sible party  reform.  Very  obviously,  he 
should  be  a  member  of  the  Commission. 
I  thtok  just  as  obviously  that  naming 
him  as  chairman  would  insure  sensible 
and  vahiable  results  for  the  Democratic 
Party  and  for  the  Nation. 


August  16,  1972 


CONGRESSMAN  FISH  SUPPORTS 
THE  INTERIM  AGREEMENT  OP 
THE  LIMITATION  OP  STRATEGIC 
OFFENSIVE  WEAPONS 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  mrw  tosk 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1972 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  is 
asked  to  concur  in  aJi  agreement  reached 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  would  impose  a  5-year 
limitation  on  the  construction  and  de- 
ployment oi  ICBM's.  This  interim  agree- 
ment limiting  offensive  strategic  arms, 
along  with  ABM  Treaty,  is  the  product 
of  over  2V2  years  of  negotiations  by  the 
Nixon  administration  at  the  SALT  talks 
in  Helsinki.  Together  these  agreements 
r^>reeent  a  truly  historic  first  step  in 
c(XitroUlng  the  nuclear  arms  race  and 
decreasing  the  possibility  of  the  outbreak 
of  nuclear  war. 

They  are  without  parallel  in  history. 
Never  before  have  the  world's  two  most 
powerful  nations,  deeply  divided  by  com- 
peting political  systems  and  conflicting 
national  interest,  formally  agreed  to 
place  limitations  and  restraints  on  their 
strategic  nuclear  arsenals.  Throughout 
history  nations  have  soiqcht  to  accumu- 
late more  military  power  than  their  ri- 
vals in  order  to  acquire  the  political 
strength  such  power  might  confer.  But 
now  both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  So- 
viet UzUon.  realizing  that  each  additional 
Increment  to  military  power  does  not 
necessarily  represent  an  increment  of 
usable  political  strength,  have  aban- 
doned thdr  quest  for  military  superiority 
and  have  instead  attempted  to  stabilize 
the  parity  of  power  that  now  exists. 

I  clearly  recognize  that  these  agree- 
ments are  no  panacea  insuring  world 
peace.  But  they  do  represent  a  signifi- 
cant step  down  what  can  be  a  long  but 
vital  road  to  real  peace.  For  nuclear 
weapons,  particularly  in  the  area  of  stra- 


tegic arms  with  ttwir  power  ta  destroy 
entire  popi4atlons,  f  onn  the  hinges  upon 
which  tta*  tdrror  at  nottam  war  is  hung. 
Until  thoee  hinges  are  cut,  we  can  have 
no  genuine  generation  of  peace,  and  only 
a  pious  hope  for  the  survival  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

Toward  this  end  I  have  urged  includ- 
ing in  the  Republican  platform  a  pledge 
to  expand  and  biQld  upon  the  successes 
of  the  historic  SALT  talk  agreements 
.signed  by  President  Nixon  in  Moscow. 
In  smother  move  toward  this  goal,  I  am 
presently  drafting  a  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  to  urge  the  President,  at  the 
concluslcoi  of  SALT  talks-2  to  can  a  con- 
ference of  all  nuclear  powers  to  nego- 
tiate a  "no  first  use"  nuclear  agreement 
and  a  further  reduction  in  strategic  arms 
uith  the  ultimate  goal  of  total  abolition 
of  nuclear  weapons. 

A  brief  review  of  what  has  been  ac- 
complished through  negotiation  over  the 
past  10  years  indicates  clearly  that 
eventual  success  could  lay  at  the  end  of 
the  negotiations  road.  For  example:  a 
limited  test  ban  treaty  has  been  in  effect 
since  1963;  a  nonproliferation  treaty  has 
been  in  force  since  1970;  an  underseas 
arms  control  treaty  was  ratified  cHily  this 
year;  a  ban  on  biological  agents  and  toxic 
weapons  has  been  negotiated  by  the 
Committee  on  Disarmament;  and  the 
ban  on  antiballlstlc  weapons  has  now 
been  ratified. 

In  view  of  these  successes,  I  feel  it  Is 
now  essential  that  the  Congress  ccxnmlt 
this  country  to  a  national  policy  aimed 
at  working  toward  the  reduction  of  nu- 
clear arms  and  eventual  total  nuclear 
disarmament. 

The  approval  of  this  Interim  Agree- 
ment legislation  (H.J.  Res.  1227)  is  es- 
sential in  this  quest.  I  strongly  urge  all 
ray  colleagues  to  the  House  to  support  it. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  SUPERIN- 
TENDENT OF  BUILDINOS,  EMMAN- 
UEL RIDGELL 


HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16.  1972 

Mr.  EVINS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker. 
it  was  with  sincere  s<nTow  that  I  recently 
learned  of  the  passing  of  our  longtime 
and  faithful  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings, Emmanel  "Manny"  RidgeU  of 
Maryland. 

For  approsimateiy  25  years,  "Colonel" 
Ridgell,  as  he  waa  affectioDately  called 
by  many,  worked  diligently  and  efficiently 
in  carryiiag  oat  the  difficult  responsibili- 
ties of  House  OlBce  BuUdinc  Superin- 
tendent to  the  allocation,  assignment 
and  matotenance  of  office  space  and 
coounittee  rooms  for  Members.  In  work- 
ing with  the  Members,  he  was  always  co- 
operative and  helpful.  He  always  was 
friendly  and  aadavtandlng. 

Despite  tte  many  problMoa  that  he 
faced  each  day  la  superrialag  the  House 
Office  Buildings.  "Mangy"  RidaBU  aome- 
how  manaced  to  ke«>  thins*  running 
smootltdy.  Ha  waa  faithful,  oooperattve 
and  helpful.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
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ttw  Members  of  the  Home  and  Ws  suc- 
TLjor  to  office  will  need  much  skiU  and 
^S^  to  matotata  the  high  standards 
set  by  Superintendent  RidgelL 

My  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
themembers  ot  Colonel  RldgeU's  family. 


FOURTH    ANNIVERSARY    OF    INVA- 
SION  OF   CZECHOSLOVAiOA 


HON.  LIONEL  VAN  DEERUN 

or  oAurovtiA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  09  RKPRESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday.  August  16,  1972 
Mr.  VAN  DEERUN.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite obvious  conflicting  views,  frequent 
disagreements  and  continuous  contro- 
versy associated  with  our  election  proc- 
en,  this  country  enjoys  a  freedom  of  ex- 
pression which  fflicourages  constructive 
reform.  In  any  election,  a  majority  of  the 
voters  may  implement  reform  at  local 
and  national  levels  of  government.  And 
once  elected,  a  representative  is  free  to 
carry  out  the  wishes  of  his  constituency 
in  a  responsible  maimer.  But  even  as  the 
majority  acts  to  Implement  Its  own  pro- 
grams, any  segment  of  the  population  Is 
free  to  petition  and  dissent,  persuade  and 
debate. 

In  January  of  1988,  Alexander  Ehibcek 
became  the  First  Secretary  of  the  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  the  CSsechoslovakian 
Communist  Party.  He  responded  to  Uae 
wishes  of  the  Caechostovakian  people  by 
promising  the  "widest  possible  democra- 
tteation"  of  the  bureaucracy.  But  lie  em- 
phasized that  this  was  to  be  accom- 
plished wlthto  the  existing  political  sys- 
tem, without  recourse  to  violence  or 
threat.  In  commenting  on  a  pulilic  ap- 
peal for  reform  as  stated  to  the  "2,000 
Words "  letter  of  June  27,  Premier  Old- 
rtch  Cemik  specifically  rejected  reoom- 
mendations  for  reform  which  "go  so  far 
as  to  call  for  demonstrations,  strikes. 
picketing  in  front  of  the  doors  of  officials, 
pressures  and  threats." ' 

But  in  disregard  of  this  clearly  stated 
policy  for  peaceful  and  constructive  to- 
temal  reform,  Commimist  governments 
oaMde  Czeebodovakla  addressed  then- 
selves  to  a  mjrthieal  Issue — a  manufac- 
tured concern  ovtr  "enemy  forces"  which 
would  "divert  Cssechoslovakla  from  the 
path  of  socialism  and  expose,  it  to  the 
danger  of  being  torn  f  r«n  the  Socialist 
community."  After  toventing  the  threat. 
they  then  sought  to  justify  their  miUtant 
stand  against  It: 

We  shall  never  be  resigned  to  Imperialism 
making  a  breach  in  the  BoclaU^t  system,  by 
peioeful  or  unpeaoefnl  means,  from  Inside 
or  outside.* 

"meat  statements  are,  quite  obviously, 
slarming  aiul  unfoimdeid.  Yet  they  were 
apparentily  not  complete  without  a  sug- 
gested solution  to  the  Czech  "problem," 
one  oonslsttng  of  "reeolute  and  coura- 


'  Speech  by  Premier  Oldrlcb  Ceralk  to  the 
Ceecboalorak  National  Assembly,  June  28. 
IMS. 

•From  the  "Waraaw  Letter"  condemning 
"saUaodallst  dertfopments"  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia, July  IS,  1M8. 
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geooB  attaeka  on  the  rigfatMt  aaad  aatt- 
Sociahafe  state:  eeasatkn  of  thto  aetivRy 
of  all  potttieal  organtattians  acting 
against  sooialiam;  that  the  Caechoslo- 
vakian  Communst  psuty  must  take  toto 
its  own  hands  the  means  of  man  com- 
munications— the  press,  radio,  and  tele- 
vision—40  that  thiey  should  be  used  to 
the  toterest  of  the  workin<  class,  the 
workers,  and  socialism." 

The  deplorable  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  consisting  of  an  armed 
invasion  of  the  country  of  C^echorio- 
vakia,  was  baaed  on  these  phrasea — a  ra- 
tionale devoid  of  logic,  truth,  or  reason. 
That  tovasioa  took  place  August  21, 1968, 
without  wamtng  or,  as  is  (denr,  justiflea- 
tion.  It  Is  to  the  great  credit  of  the 
Czechodovakian  Ooverement  that  blood- 
shed was  avoided.  The  announcement  of 
the  Presidium  of  Czechoslovakia  reflects 
the  conoem  of  the  people  of  that  coim- 
try,  provldtog  us  a  platotlve  commemo- 
rationof  thatday: 

AinfooMcnmrr  *t  th«  P««eia»u»c  or  th« 
CoMMTTMr  Pabtt  OF  OncBoaLovaxiA  or 
THX  ItnAMjam  or  Sovxxr.  PodisK.  HoiioAa- 
lAK,  AMn  Btjuoamiam  Mw.miaT  Foacxa.  Au- 
gust 21,  IdM 

IV)  the  entire  people  of  the  Ceechoalovak 
SoclaUst  BepuhUc:  Yesterday,  on  August  30. 
around  2300  troops  of  the  Sovle*  Union,  the 
Polish  People's  Republic,  the  GDR,  the  Hun- 
garian People's  Republic,  and  the  Bulgarian 
People's  Republic  croeeed  the  froottew  of  the 
Czechoelovak  Socialist  Republic.  ThU  hap- 
pened without  the  knowledge  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Republic,  the  PresideBt  of  the  Na- 
tional Aasembly,  the  Premier,  or  the  flrat  sec- 
retary of  the  CzechoeloTak  Coramuaist  Party 
Central  Committee. 

In  the  erenlng  hours  the  Presldeiit  of  the 
Czechoslovak  Communist  Party  Central  Com- 
mittee held  a  session  and  discussed  prepara- 
tions for  the  14th  CeecJioBloTak  Communist 
Party  congress. 

The  OssechoBlovak  Communist  Party  Oe«- 
tral  Committee  Preaidtimi  api>eals  to  all  citi- 
zens of  oar  Republic  to  maintain  calm  and 
not  to  offer  restatanoe  to  the  troops  on  the 
march.  Theretore,  oar  army,  aeeui Ity  ootps, 
and  people's  militia  hare  not  lecelfvd  a  Cosb- 
mand  to  defend  the  country. 

(Prague  Dumeetlc  tBe«vloe  In  dasch  at  0S80 
OMT  on  August  ai  rebruadeaet  the  Ozeeho- 
slovak  Communist  Party  Central  Committee 
Presldttim  annoaooement  with  the  following 
addition:  "Tharefore,  oar  army,  aeearlty 
corps,  and  people's  mOttta  have  not  received 
a  cominand  to  defend  the  coontry  bec«ti«B  de- 
fense of  our  state  frontten  la  now  tanposil- 
ble.") 

The  CeecdioeloTak  Communist  Party  Cen- 
tral Committee  PrwUltum  regards  this  act  as 
contrary  not  only  to  the  fnndaiiiental  prin- 
cipals of  relations  between  Socialist  states 
but  also  as  a  denial  of  fundamental  norms  of 
international  law. 

All  leading  functlonarlea  of  the  state,  the 
Communist  Party,  and  the  National  P*ont: 
Remain  in  your  fimctlons  as  representatl^we 
of  the  people  and  (x^ans  to  which  they  hare 
been  properly  elected  according  to  the  laws 
and  other  nanus  vaUd  In  the  Ccechoelorak. 
SoclaUst  Republic. 

Conatttutlonal  funetlotiarias  are  Immedl- 
ately  cooTenlng  a  sesaioa  of  the  Nattoaal  As- 
sembly of  OUT  republic,  aad  the  Preatrimm  Is 
at  the  same  ttaae  eoa^enlng  a  plagaum  of  the 
central  committee  to  dleoaas  the  sttuatlon 
that  has  artean. 

(Signed)  Presidium  of  the  Cfceetooeloirak 
Communist  Party  Central  Oommlttee. 

Sooacx:  Prague  Doaeettc  Service,  Aug.  31, 
19fl8. 
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WASHSrOTON  RiPORT 


HON.  JOHN  WARE 

or  rsvM*Tx.vAKU 
m  TH«  H008X  OF  BBPBES«HTATIVE8 

Wednesday.  August  It.  1972 

Mr.  "WARE.  Mr.  9pmkn,  I  am  pUelng 

my  Washtogton  Report  for  July  to  the 

Rsco&d: 

WxsBTmnom  RKroer 

Almoe*  everyone,  persoziaUy  or  thro\igh 
friends  and  relaUvee.  was  affected  by  the  dev- 
astating floods  which  inundated  much  of 
Pennaylvanla  last  month.  Before  the  torren- 
tial rains  of  Agnes  ended  and  the  President 
declared  Pennsylvania  a  Disaster  Area,  the 
Federal  Oovemmenfs  dlaaater  relief  eSorts, 
eBeompaaalBg  44  wt^mnf  ptograms,  wge 
being  aotlvatea,  and  leglalattve  ««er«s  mmm 
underway  to  stake  more  he^  avaflaMe  to  the 
victims. 

Military  servlceB  were  pleased  Into  reecue 
work,  the  Corps  ot  Knglneere  Alreeted  the 
flght  against  the  flooding  rtrers,  and  t»ie  Of- 
flOB  of  Emeigeiicy  Planning  aammeaed  help 
from  every  unaffected  state  In  ttieunton.  As 
the  dtsaater  nuived  Into  the  reeorary  stage. 
vlrtuaUy  every  agency  of  the  fedend  gorem- 
ment  became  Involved.  Congreas  passu  S  and 
the  President  signed  a  bill  clewlag  gaoe  mu- 
lion  for  immediate  relief  tneaaurea.  Now  the 
President  has  asked  the  Codgrees  for  $1 A  bil- 
lion to  help  rebuUd  flood  damaged  communi- 
ties, and  I  wai  support  him. 

He  also  proposed  special  disaster  loans  to 
affected  homaovnen  and  biiiliiii— iiii  ii,  with 
the  first  $5,000  as  a  grant,  and  only  a  one 
percent  Interest  rate  on  the  balance.  Plve 
days  after  Agoea  struck.  33  coUeagues  joined 
me  In  re-mtroduelng  legtalatlan  to  double 
the  present  $3,500  JToreglvenen  feature.  I  In- 
troduced this  btU  after  the  S^tember,  1971, 
floods  struck  my  district,  but  It  languUOied  in 
committee.  My  bill  provides  a  number  of  new 
features,  <"rii«iir^  Uii  rnaslng  the  forglvenesa 
feature  of  Small  niislneen  Administration 
loans  from  $3,500  to  ttJOOO.  The  President  has 
adopted  this  feature  In  the  Administration 
bUl. 

I  also  joined  In  sponeorlng  legislation  re- 
quiring homeowners  wttli  FHA  or  VA  mort- 
gage loans  to  carry  gurerameBt-enbaldlBed 
flood  insuraaoe.  aa  now  required  wKh  Hre  in- 
suranoe;  and  pravifdlng  flaanelal  hMp  to  re- 
store or  repIaoB  usesntlai  raflroad  faculties 
and  equipment  lost  or  damaged  by  the  flood. 
socxM.  sacvarrr 


Soeiid  BmeviHir  bsnsgtis  wttl  Uitii— s  by 
30%  list  inning  wMh  chfeeka  leeeteed  la  Octo- 
ber. To  flnance  this  nssdiS  raise  tm  tk*  re- 
tired, whlchl  supported,  and  keep  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Fund  solvent,  it  was  necessary 
to  raise  the  contrttrattons  of  both  employee 
and  employer  next  January, 
potx  aasvLiTa 
ApvrasSDBatety  aOjSao  oeneSltuentB  re- 
Tit^">^t^  to  my  April  neveUfeter  poU.  Teur 
siiswers  have  tieea  tr*!-*^*—*  and  wlU  peeve 
hsJpfai  to  MB  ae  a  gatde  aa  I  vo«e  est  iegtsla 

In    tlM    Oiiiiaiew     Same    reependenta 
that  only  "yea"  ar  "■•"  aaswars 

eaUsd  for  la  the  poU.  Tki*  type  of 
response  was  neeasaMated  by  two  thtaca— 
(1)  the  task  of  ta^r'p«^"g  the  answan.  and 
(3)  theae  are  the  only  choices  I  have  when  I 
rote.  Many  times  Z  woald  lOn  to  *«*e  ~y«s. 
bat  ..."  on  a  MB,  b«t  I  emnaot  f/mnrr  my 
voitaa.  Again,  my  apptwelsiMcwi  *e 
hdped  by  suggeatiag  the  qw^S 
sweftng  tbem.  and  nam  tar  •> 
the  "yea"  vote  showm  Matt  aad 
in  parentheeea: 

1.   Busing:    1,835    (3J):    18.»T6    (9«,a);    3. 
nnandng   seeoadary   udueaMrm   by 
SJIS    («0.8)    by 
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(WJB)  •X>d  iMttlMr:  S.IM  (18.7):  8.  V»l\i«- 
•ddad  (natlonai  biOm)  tM:  S.8M  (SS.6). 
1174J  (••.«);  4.  Inorwwtnf  »ia«0  limit  on 
M^vXna  toe  tt»f  oa  BoctmX  SMWtty:  10;2O3 
(87)  3.401  (18) ;  8.  InerMSing  Sooi»l  Security 
benUta  by  6%:  4.110  (M>.  10%:  4.874  (80) 
16%!  I0l»  (ll),ao%:  4,118(18).  none:  l«l 
(0)-  0  Bilintng  "»••  of  reaponsibtllty"  to 
18:'  16.807  (78).  4.011  (81):  7.  OnuitJng 
AmnwtT  to  thoM  vbo  tlMl  tb*  UA  to  ftToid 
Vl«in*m  MCVie*:  4,771  (85).  14,M»  (78):  8. 
ApproTKl  of  PrwUdent'8  Chln»  trip:  18,188 
(86) ,  3.667  (16);  9.  Support  of  Phwe  n  wage 
and  price  controls;  18,»«0  (78).  4,76«  (36). 
PrealdentlAl  Poll— W»nT  11,606  (68): 
W»ll«»:  3.088  (14):  UcOoTem:  1381  (7): 
Humphivy:  816  3-V4);  Mwkl*:  B«»  <8)  and 
KeniMdy:  318  (1.7).  All  others  received  lees 
tb»n  1-^  percent  of  total. 

rMDKMAV  SPBNDIKa 

Lately.  I  have  bee»  forced  into  opportng 
some  worthwhile  federal  programs  in  an 
effort  to  stem  the  electum  year  spending  rate 
forced  on  us  by  the  majority  in  Congress. 
Smttni  blUlon  dollars  ha^e  been  added  to 
Pieeldaat  Nixon's  badget,  and  the  CTongress 
aeems  beaded  toward  adding  several  bllUon 
dollars  laiHre.  These  Inflated  costs,  added  to 
our  existing  deficit  of  880  bllUon.  are  point- 
ing towacd  something  you  and  I  want  to 
avoid— tnoraased  taxes.  Economies  must  be 
effected— and  it  can  be  done.  As  an  example, 
a  year  a^o,  the  Oongrees  was  natlonaUy 
crlticlaad  for  operating  its  resUurant  and 
cafeterias  at  a  loss  of  8840,000— a  lose  made 
up  by  taxpayers,  tlie  House  Administration 
Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  worked 
on  the  problem— cut  staff,  streamlined  oper- 
ations, realigned  prices  and  this  year  will 
reduce  that  deficit  to  only  $70,000.  I  believe 
thU  will  be  eliminated  by  year's  end.  Many 
of  us  in  Congress  are  economy- minded  and 
are  trying  to  cut  costs  of  operating  your  gov- 
ernment. PersonaUy.  although  I  am  author- 
ised a  staff  of  16  people.  I  find  I  can  effec- 
tively operate  my  Washington  office  and  my 
district  offices  with  half  that  number.  These 
comparatively  small  savings.  If  put  into  effect 
throughout  our  entire  Fedaral  government, 
can  amount  to  a  substantial  reduction  In 
our  budget. 

▼IKTNAM 

We  have  now  withdrawn  our  last  combat 
Infantry  brigade  from  South  Vietnam  and 
officially  ended  our  ground  combat  role  there. 
When  President  Nixon  took  office  560,000 
American  trocH?«  ''•re  there.  That  Is  now 
down  to  48,000  and  the  reduction  Is  con- 
Unuing.  There  are  hopeful  signs  an  official 
end  to  this  distasteful  conflict,  not  Just  our 
partlclpaUon,  Is  cloee.  There  are  hopeful 
signs  sflorta  now  underway  wiU  bring  peace 
to  this  area  in  a  manner  that  wlU  not  appease 
Communlsm^s  smiseslie  foroee. 

MATIOltSI,    HXSOIN   HOTUMS 

Want  to  Join  the  national  fight  against 
drug  abuse?  The  Office  for  Drug  Abuse  Law 
Enforcement,  directed  by  President  Nixon, 
)jM  established  the  below  phone  number, 
manned  oonstantly,  to  receive  intorxnation 
you  hav«  on  heroin  trafllokera.  The  problem 
is  serloiM.  with  over  600,000  heroin  users  in 
the  oaantry  today,  feeding  a  habit  costing 
817  mimon  daUy.  Pederal  expenditures  for 
Bareottes  law  enforaemMii  hs«  increased 
from  8M  miUlon  in  IBflB  to  8104  million 
m  1»7«.  Phone:  80O— «8»-88e8. 
sxaaCK  roB  lOomixT  xctaxdkd  cHnjiaxw 
Mentally  retarded  children  are  entitled  to 
an  educattOB.  State  and  fedaral  govemmenu 
are  cooperating  to  locate  40,000  such  chll- 
dien.  If  you  know  of  sueb  a  cbUd.  please  caU 
the  beknr  jdMce  number,  also  mskoned  34 
boun  daily.  717 — 78T-.3800. 

BBVXNtrS  BHAUNO 

This  new  spiMioarh.  Ntuming  federal 
money  to  loeia  oontnti.  wblob  l  suH>orted 
sinoe  first  "t"»r»«g«*»n  for  Congress,  should 
eliminate  red  tape,  speed  up  federally-f\mded 


EJCTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

projects  and  produce  more  money  for  local 
work.  After  two  years  o*  effort,  It  passed  the 
Congress  aiMl  has  been  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

SALT   TkXATT 

One  of  the  greatest  hopes  for  a  peaceful 
world  futtire  Is  now  In  the  hands  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  believe  it  wUl  be  approved  easily,  open- 
ing  vast  poeslbunies  for  even  greater  break- 
throu^ks  m  the  arms  race. 
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NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OP  AFRO- 
AMERICAN  REPUBLICANS 


HON.  PAUL  N.  MeCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  cAurosNXA 
IV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT ATTVES 

WedTiesday,  August  16.  1972 
Mr.  MeCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Natioma  CtouncU  of  Alro- American  Re- 
publicans, Inc..  recently  had  some  good 
things  to  say  about  President  Nixon,  and 
also  some  comments  of  interest  to  peo- 
ple of  both  parties  who  seek  an  end  to 
racial  discrimination  In  this  country. 

The  council  s  position  was  expressed 
last  month  In  a  letter  from  its  national 
coordinator,  Curtis  T.  Perkins,  to  Sena- 
tor ROBKHT  DoLK  of  Kansas : 

NATIONAI.    COtTKCIL,    AFaO-AUDlICAN 

Rbpubucans,  Inc.. 

New  York.  N.Y..  July  21,  1972. 
Senator  Robxbt  J.  EIolx. 

cnairman,  RepublimtLJi  National  Committee, 
WoMhitigton,  D.C. 

DXAS  SxMATOB  DoLB:  Oh  the  eve  of  the  1972 
Republican  Convention  set  for  Miami  Beach, 
August  21,  the  moment  of  truth  as  it  affects 
Blacks  m  the  Republican  Party  stares  us  all 
In  the  face. 

The  National  Council  of  Afro-American 
Republicans  has  fought  sincerely  and  cou- 
rageously against  great  odds  to  get  the  Party 
to  face  up  to  lu  responslbUltles  and  the 
a^lratlona  of  Blacks  and  other  minorities. 
Tet  the  achievements  In  this  direction,  al- 
though resulting  In  sotne  progress,  are  still 
not  encouraging  or  hopeful. 

We  Joined  in  the  doings  of  the  Black  Polit- 
ical Convention  m  Gary— speaking  vigor- 
ously to  all  comers,  the  common  aense  of 
Blacks— for  tiielr  own  good — to  belong  in 
larger  numbers  to  the  Republican  Party  so 
as  to  achieve  some  political  balance.  Equally 
we  defended  the  achlevecnents  among  Blacks 
by  President  Nixon.  We  also  spoke  candidly 
and  hopefully  of  tl»e  shortcomings  of  the 
Party  as  It  relates  to  Blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties. On  the  latter.  It  Is  not  a  positive  image 
here  that  we  c&n  feel  proud. 

We  stood  up  tor  President  Nixon  when 
there  was  vUllflcatlon  by  certain  of  the 
NAACP  leadership  at  their  conference  In  De- 
troit a  fortnight  ago. 

We  watched  with  chagrm  when  the  Demo- 
cratic National  Convention  had  Blacks  play- 
ing visible  and  dotninaat  rolee  In  their  pro- 
ceedings. We  know  our  Party  Is  not  prepared 
here. 

But  beyond  all  this  is  the  moral  Justifica- 
tion, despite  that  Black  Republicans  con- 
stitute only  16  %  of  the  Black  vote,  that  they 
should  participate  fuUy  m  their  Party 

Our  aims  which  are  spelled  our  here  as  fol- 
lows— are  very  explicit: 

At  least  10  Black  RepubUcans  (At  large  by 
change  of  rxUea)  on  the  Republican  National 
Committee.  There  U  not  one  Black  on  this 
Committee  (A  disgrace). 

Responsible  Btaok  representation  on  all 
policy  and  executive  committees  of  Repub- 
lican State  and  Covmty  Conamltteee  where 
large  numbers  of  Blacks  are  concentrated. 
Such  Is  not  the  case  now. 


At  lew*  a  Blaok  Oo-CSialrman  or  Vioa- 
Cbairmansbtp  c^  ttaa  BepubUoan  National 
Commltttee  and  at  least  one  paid  deputy 
assistant  Chairman  with  daclslon  making  rs- 
sponslbillty  (with  assistants) . 

A  paid  Black  aadstant  State  Chairman  on 
aU  Republican  SUte  Committees  wheve 
Blcusks  live  in  large  numbers. 

An  increase  to  full  200  Black  delegates  for 
the  1973  Republican  National  Convention. 
There  were  only  26  Blaek  delegates  la  1968 
and  only  60  alternates. 

More  accountability  to  Blacks  by  Black 
Republican   appointed   officials. 

A  greater  share  of  tbe  BepubUoan  poUtlcal 
doll  CUT  from  the  national,  stete  and  county 
committees  to  help  defray  the  expenses  of 
Black  Republican  candidates  on  aU  levels 
and  for  voter  education  and  registration  of 
Blacks  as  Republicans. 

Fielding  10  Black  Republican  Congressional 
candldatse  In  the  1973-74  elections.  Recent 
surveys  show  that  this  is  possible  In  10  con- 
gressional districts  not  preeently  held  by 
Black  Democrats. 

An  Increase  In  Black  Republican  strength 
to  33V^%  of  the  Black  registered  vote  by 
1974  through  a  concentratad  grass  roots  pro- 
gram to  attract  Blacks. 

Administrative  Blaok  BepubUoan  assist- 
ants on  the  staffs  of  all  Republican  V£.  Sen- 
ators, Oovemors  and  ITJB.  Representatives 
in  states  and  districts  vrtth  large  Black  pop- 
ulations. 

TTse  of  more  Black  Republican  campaign 
managers  and  consultants. 

Blore  contributions  by  Blaok  Republicans 
to  aU  levels  of  the  RepubUcan  structure. 
Blacks  should  help  pay  their  own  way  and 
not  wait  for  handouts  only. 

The  presentation  of  a  Blaok  B«publlcan 
Program  cm  aU  aspects  of  matters  affecting 
Black  American  to  the  1973  Repnblloan  Na- 
tional GonventlcMi's  Platform  Committee. 

Tet,  without  realising  the  necessity  of  cor- 
recting these  shortnomlngs,  some  key  people 
around  the  Republican  National  Committee 
and  on  the  periphery  of  the  Administration 
have  accused  NCAAR  of  being  antl-Nlxon. 
Some  of  these  are  Black. 

Although  we  Initiated  the  Sack  Dinner 
for  the  Reelection  of  the  President,  even 
making  tbe  hotel  reeervatkwis  at  tbe  Wash- 
ington Hilton.  June  10th,  aU  we  got  were 
brickbats.  Our  National  Chairman  along  with 
our  key  members,  worked  with  this  affair. 
We  cooperated  by  pushing  at  least  500  of  otir 
members  to  attend — only  asking  tliat  those 
working  with  the  Dinner  support  our  Black 
Republican  Awards  Luncheon.  We  got  no 
support.  We  hope  this  will  set  the  matters 
straight. 

Although  the  President  has  an  excellent 
record  on  balance  in  aiding  Blacks  and  other 
minorities,  much  Ixas  been  done  by  NCAAB 
to  let  theee  f  acU  come  known.  Wa  distributed 
several  thousand  copies  at  our  expense,  on 
his  achievements  In  this  regard.  However,  we 
resent  our  asking  for  Party  reforaas  to  be 
taken  as  )>eing  against  tbe  Praatdent.  We 
are  against  tbe  slow  pace  the  Party  ma^ 
chinery  Is  moving  to  reaUy  make  for  Black 
participation  and  growth  as  Republicans. 

Here  are  some  crisis  situations  confronting 
blacks  In  tbe  RepubUcan  Party. 

It  may  Interest  you  to  know  that  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Afro- Americans  Is  begin- 
ning to  evaloate  the  number  of  raacks  now 
being  accredited  to  the  1973  Republican  Ns- 
ttonal  Contention.  To  date  tbe  results  are 
disappointing. 

NGAAR  Is  prepared  to  challenge  these  state 
delegates  from  areas  where  Blacks  live  in 
large  numbers  for  fair  and  moral  representa- 
tion. We  are  prepared  to  go  into  the  Federal 
Courts,  If  necessary. 

A  delegate  to  a  NaUonal  political  conven- 
tion Is  an  important  individual  who  helps 
f ca-miUate  bis  Party's  course  for  the  next  four 
years.  Real  Black  Republicans  are  beginning 
to  take  a  serious  look  Into  this  ConvenUon 
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fat  a  bett«  count  than  36  in  1888;  plus  only 
KA  alternates. 

NCAAB  is  prepared  to  take  whatever  action 
ueo«8ary  to  Increase  the  number  of  Blacks 
at  the  Republican  Convention  and  their  re- 
lated vlslbUity.  Secondly,  we  pray  there  wUl 
be  s  Black  Co-Chalrman  for  this  Convention. 

We  recommend  such  outstanding  delegate- 
deswnates  as  Mayor  Edward  Blvens,  Jr..  of 
MBT.  Michigan:  and  Dr.  Ethel  AUen,  Mem- 
ber City  CouncU.  PhUadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania There  are  of  course,  others.  If  there 
U  the  specter  of  "Me  Tooism"  In  putting  a 
Black  woman  in  this  spot — certainly,  there 
are  good  and  capable  Black  males. 

Thirdly,  we  urge  that  Blacks  be  fuUy  Inte- 
grated on  aU  committees  of  the  ConvenUon. 

Although  NCAAR  has  been  fighting  vigor- 
ously for  full  participation  of  Blacks  In  all 
psrty  actlvltlee— it  took  the  Democratic  Con- 
vention to  show  Its  appreciation  of  its  Black 
constituency.  This  cavXA  have  been  resolved 
long  b«<ore  the  Democrat  farce  in  Black  and 
Republican  Interests. 

U  Mr.  Nixon  Is  to  receive  36%  of  the  Black 
voU  in  1972,  certainly,  the  full  program  of 
NCAAB  must  be  adopted  totally.  We  fully 
support  his  reelection.  Mr.  Nixon  has  been 
a  bold,  imaginative  and  Innovative  President, 
both  in  domeette  affairs  and  in  intmmational 
lelatlons.  No  other  President  has  dared  to  do 
go  None  can  oertainly  match  hU  achleve- 
menta.  The  Republican  NaUonal  Conunlttee 
can  be  equally  as  forthright  In  dealing  with 

Blacks. 

We  wlU  have  more  to  say  before,  during, 
and  after  the  Convention— for  the  Republi- 
can Party  belongs  to  Blacks  as  it  does  to 
any  other  citizens  or  groups  who  decide  to 
work  in  and  out  trf  it  to  make  it  viable  and 
eflectlve. 

My  best  to  you  always. 
Cordially, 

CUBTIS  T.  PE«KtI»9. 

National  Coordinator 


MORE  WALLED  PRISONS:   THE 
WRONQ  MODEL 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MKVA 

or  uxiNois 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  commend  the  National  Council  on 
C^rime  and  DelinQuency  for  their  recent 
report  recommending  a  halt  in  con- 
struction of  more  penal  institutions. 

It  Is  widely  agreed  that  prisons  cor- 
rupt rather  than  correct.  It  is  time  we 
stopped  warehousing  criminal  offenders 
and  started  expanding  the  xehablllta- 
tive  opportunities  which  have  the 
potential  for  moving  people  away  from 
a  life  of  crime. 

I  Insert  In  the  Riconn  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Post  explaining  the 
basis  for  NCCD's  reoommendatton,  and 
a  column  by  Tom  Wicker  emphasiJEing 
that  building  more  prisons  means  wast- 
ing taxpayers'  money  on  a  thoroughly 
discredited  model  of  how  to  deal  with 
crime  and  criminals. 

The  articles  follow: 
(From  the  New  Tork  -nmes.  July  27,  1972] 
Thx  Wbons  Modix 
(By  Tom  Wicker) 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Prlsona  is  begin- 
ning to  put  into  effect  a  ten-year  plan  for 
building  more  than  sixty  new  cwrectlonal 
faculties  that  wfll  cost  taxpayers  over  8660 
mlUlon  at  praaent  estimates.  ThU  is  weU- 
intended,  under  Piwaident  Nlxonl  mandate 
to  make  tbe  Federal  prison  system  a  "model," 
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but  sueb  a  construction  program  aeaaoa  to 
many  critloa  iiM  wrong  way  to  ptocw*. 

Norman  Carlaon,  tlxe  dtreetor  of  tba  bu- 
reau, says  that  many  of  tbe  new  faoUittea 
an  to  be  tialf  way  boujea  and  tbe  IUm.  instead 
of  UisUtutlonal  prtaona;  and  that  tbe 
prisons  to  be  buUt  aia  to  replace  suoh  out- 
moded fadUtiaa  as  NcMaUl  Island  in  Puoct 
Sound,  wbiota  has  been  In  use  since  1888. 
"We  are  not  going  to  build  a  lot  of  new 
Leavenwortbs  and  Attloas,"  Mr.  Carlson 
InsUts. 

But  others  in  the  corrections  field  argue 
that  that  is  not  tbe  pomt.  The  best  evidence, 
they  say.  is  that  the  InstltuUoital  prison, 
no  niatter  how  modern,  provides  the  least 
effective  kind  of  oorreotlonal  system.  There- 
fore, If  the  Federal  Government  wanU  to  set 
up  a  model,  It  ought  to  be  doing  better 
things  than  buUdlng  prisons,  particularly 
when  the  trend  In  many  statee  la  toward 
closing  them. 

The  Federal  plan,  for  Instance,  calls  for 
three  new  centers  for  youthful  offenders  on 
the  West  Coast;  yet.  In  California  alone, 
two  relatively  new  state  youth  faculties  have 
been  reoenUy  empUed  of  Inmates  and  two 
otiiera  were  buUt  and  never  have  been  used. 
CaUfomia  also  to  moving  toward  closing  Its 
medieval  San  Quentln  prison. 

This  is  not  a  radical  "do-gooder "  policy. 
Oovemor  Ronald  Reagan  hardly  qualifies  as 
either  of  those;  yet,  during  his  administra- 
tion. CalUornia  has  begun  to  subsidize  the 
development  of  non-lnsUtuUonal  correc- 
tional programs  In  local  communities;  about 
80  per  cent  of  Its  offenders  are  now  In  such 
programs,  which  made  unnecessary  the 
youth  faculties  already  mentioned,  as  weU 
as  San  Quentln. 

In  Rhode  Island,  for  the  last  decade,  a 
successful  "deferred  conviction"  program  has 
been  keeping  most  felony  offenders  out  of 
prtaona.  and  on  local  probation.  In  Wisconsin, 
almost  80  per  cent  of  offenders  are  In  non- 
instituUonal  correctional  program*.  New 
Mexico  was  able  to  drop  plans  for  buUdtng 
a  »20-mUllon  prison  by  instituting  more  ef- 
fective probation  and  parole  systems.  Com- 
munities like  Saginaw.  Mich.,  Des  Moines 
and  Seattle,  have  had  great  success  with  non- 
instltutlonal  correctional  program*. 

When  the  state  of  Florida  was  forced  to 
turn  loose  1J52  prisoners  in  1966,  because 
they  were  found  (as  a  resiUt  of  the  case  of 
Gid«on  v.  Wainwrioht)  to  have  been  uncon- 
stltutlonaUy  convicted,  a  study  showed  that 
the  recidivism  rate  among  them  was  only 
13.6  per  cent  nearly  thirty  months  later. 
Among  another  group  of  convicts  who  served 
their  sentences  and  were  normaUy  released. 
the  recidivism  rate  was  36.4  per  cent,  which 
led  Florida's  corrections  chief.  Louis  L. 
Wainwrlght.  to  say:  "This  mass  exodus  from 
prison  may  prove  that  there  are  many  in- 
mates presenUy  in  prison  who  do  not  need 
to  be  there  In  Mder  to  protect  society."  Some 
authorities  in  the  field  estimate  that  no 
more  than  15  per  cent  of  today's  prison  pop- 
ulaUon  needs  to  be  behind  bars  for  reasons 
of  pubUc  safety. 

On  the  other  hand,  almost  no  one  disputes 
the  propoeltlon  that  prlsoiis  tend  to  create 
crime,  rather  than  "correcting"  anybody. 
Mr.  Nixon,  in  his  prison  reform  dlpecttve  to 
former  Attorney  General  Mitchell— one  of 
the  best  papers  of  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion—called the  present  American  prison 
system  "a  convincing  case  of  failure."  From 
Attica  to  San  QuenUn,  that  can  be  amply 
documented. 

The  National  CouncU  on  Crime  and  Delin- 
quency Is  preparing  to  make  public  a  plea 
for  a  total  halt  to  the  building  of  detention 
and  penal  institutions,  urging  that  ear- 
marked funds  be  allocated  to  expanded  com- 
munity correctional  programs.  At  the  nio- 
ment.  almost  83  billion  In  prison.  JaU  and 
JuvenUe  faoUity  construction  la  projected 
throughout  the  country. 

In  these  clroumstances.  tbe  counoU  also 
wUl  recommend  that  tbe  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons   be   converted   into  an  agency   that 


w«iUd  provide  technical  assistance.  prograMi 
guldelinee  and  research  for  state  and  local 
governments  that  develop  community  cor- 
recUons  programs  luateid  of  buUdUig  new 
penal  and  detention  InatttuUon*. 

Mr.  Cartfloo  undoubtaaiy  is  correct  that 
there  wiU  always  be  some  trffenders  who  have 
to  be  imprisoned  tot  public  safety:  but  theee 
are  the  few  rather  than  the  many,  and  they 
soaroely  Justify  the  PManU  Government  em- 
barking now  on  a  vast  program  of  prison 
constnicUon.  That  seems  exactly  tb*  wrong 
model  to  provide,  at  a  time  wh«»  Federal 
leadership  and  assistance  might  go  far  to- 
ward elinunatlng  an  American  penal  system 
that  encourages  rather  than  prevents  crime. 

IFrom  the  Waahington  Post.  July  38.  19721 

STVDT  SaXKS  HAI.T  «  CONSTBDCrmW  OF  Pbnai. 
iMVUi  U  liOMS 

(By  Tim  03rlen> 
A  private  organisation  that  studies  crime 
and  deUnqueccy  Ir.  the  United  SUtea  caUed 
yesterday  for  major  reforms  in  the  nation's 
corrections  system. 

The  National  Council  on  Crime  and  De- 
linquency reoommended  a  "total  halt"  to  the 
construction  of  detention  and  penal  insti- 
tutions. 

The  councU — whose  mambeia  Include 
crimlnologist-paychlatrtat  Karl  Mannlncer. 
Kew  Tork  policy  oommlsaloner  Patrick  V. 
Murphy,  and  Duke  University  President  Ter- 
ry Stanford — also  called  for  abolition  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  and  payment  of  st 
least  "established  minimum  wages"  for  work 
performed  by   the  nation's  prteoneis. 

Recommending  a  halt  to  prison  construc- 
tion, the  council  said  tbe  country  rtiould  stop 
wMitlng  "massive  sums  on  a  syetem  that  has 
ixot  worked  m  the  past  and  is  not  likely  to 
work  In  the  future."  The  council  urged, 
instead,  that  the  nearly  82  bUUon  now  ear- 
marked for  Jail  construction  be  diverted  to 
expanded  community  treatment  programs. 
Len  Tropin,  public  education  director  for 
the  couneU  said  'ia»e  trend  now  is  toward 
community-oriented  faoUitia*  and  rebabUl- 
tation.  That's  tb»  way  the  LEAA  (Law  En- 
forcement AssUtance  Adminletrstion)  oper- 
ates  pouring  money  into  the  states.  ciUes 

and  communities." 

"UntU  all  forms  of  community-based  cor- 
rections are  used  to  the  optimum."  the 
councU  said,  "the  size,  location,  or  type  of 
faculty  required  for  the  few  remaining  of- 
fenders requiring  institutional  commitment 
cannot  be  accurately  planned." 

WhUe  recognizing  that  institutions  are 
needed  for  dangerous  criminals,  the  council 
reported  that  only  15  per  oent  of  the  people 
now  incarcerated  actuaUy  need  maximum 
security.  "On  that  basU."  the  council  said, 
"we  have  vastly  more  Institutional  space 
than  we  need."  ^^ 

The  councU  would  also  abolish  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Prisons,  replacing  It  with  a 
■  federal  correction  sgency"  tliat  would  pro- 
vide program  guldeUnes,  technical  assistance 
and  leadership  to  state  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

By  turning  over  aU  federal  penal  Inatltu- 
tions  to  the  states,  the  federal  government 
would  be  free  to  'monitor  guide  and  offer 
strong  leadership  to  the  communlttee,"  Tro- 
pin said.  "The  Idea  Is  to  get  the  federal  gov- 
ernment out  of  the  imprisoning  business  «nd 
into  the  guidance  and  leadership  bxistness." 
The  councU  said  the  very  existence  of  a 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  "Impedes  a  state  "s 
trend  toward  community  correction." 

Charging  that  the  naUon's  prison  labor 
system  is  counter-productive,  the  council 
recommended  that  Uimates  be  salaried  at  es- 
tablished minimum  wage  rates.  Presently, 
they  said,  the  average  prison  laborer  reoelre* 
from  10  to  66  cents  a  day. 

The  councU 's  statement  also  urged  tba* 
prisoners  be  given  Jobs  that  offer  aaeqnate 
training  that  wlU  prove  applicable  in  the 
Job  market  after  their  release.  The  councU 
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aiM  mtieta  of  Vix9  uiurvnt  pi  toon  lAbor  la 
nothlnc  but  "busy  work." 
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HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wnooxsnr 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

WsOneidav.  August  16.  1972 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  reintro- 
duced   the    telephone   privacy   bill   on 
May   10,    1972,  with  a  total  of  48  co- 
sponsors. 

This  bill  would  give  Individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanttoff  to  aoUcife  business 
over  the  phone  wtnild  then  be  required 
to  obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list 
of  customers  who  opted  for  the  commer- 
cial protiibitloa.  The  FCC  would  also  be 
given  tbB  oDtton  of  requiring  the  phone 
company,  instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to 
put  an  asterisk  by  the  name  of  those 
indlvlduala  in  the  phone  book  who  have 
choaen  to  Invoke  the  eommercial  solici- 
tation ban. 

TtaoBe  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groiips.  political  candidates  or  organiza- 
tions, and  oftinion  polltakers.  Also  not 
ooverad  would  be  debt  collection  agen- 
cies or  any  other  individual  or  oonpanles 
with  whom  the  individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

I  have  received  an  enormous  amoimt 
of  oorraepondence  on  this  legislation 
from  all  over  the  country.  Today,  I  am 
placing  a  Sad  — »"p""g  of  these  letters 
into  ttie  Rmoiu),  since  tbey  describe  far 
more  vividly  than  I  possibly  oould,  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow — the  names  have 
been  omitted: 

Bensmjvilix,  Iix.. 

July  27,  1972. 
B^T«MnUtlv«  Lza  Asnu. 
Houte  Ofice  auUding. 
Wathington,  D.C. 

DSA«  JUpmbwtativi:  Aspon:  I  am  most 
IntaiMtad  In  havlisg  bill  HR-14M4  adopted 
to  ftllmlnt^^  tb«  coD«t*nt  nuisance  caUs  per- 
pvtzaMd  upwn  tba  public  by  the  "telephone 
peddle«B".  The  aitustlou  la  b«oomlng  Intoler- 
abU  In  tltat  much  too  frequently  I  receive 
three  calls  a  day  trying  to  sail  me  property 
or  iMm*  tn^irovenients.  Our  telephone  was 
InataUed  for  our  own  personal  u»e.  I  would 
have  an.  unpublUbed  listing  except  for  'he 
fact  that  frequently  we  have  frtends  from 
out  of  town  vlalting  and  too  often  they  have 
left  our  phone  number  at  home  which  ne- 
c^Mitat«d  looking  us  up  in  the  phone  book. 
I  do  hope  you  wlU  do  aU  In  your  power  to 
push  this  blU  through. 

X  f'*^  Iwpe  In  the  very  near  future  a  bill 
win  be  fwl  to  eliminate  the  tax  on  tele- 
phones which  was  Instituted  during  World 
War  Q-  A  telsphcoe  U  a  necessary  evil  not 
a  luxury. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Olsnvhw,  Iix., 

July  2$,  1972. 
HapiffintstlTn  Lis  Aspm , 
House  0/  Refireaentatlvet  Office  Building. 
Wcuhington,  D.C. 

Xksa  BnuaoruTiTS  Aspm:  I  am  writing 
to  mxafort  ycrar  biU  HB-148M. 

My  twlnphnn*  Is  no  longer  a  convenience;  tt 
la  a  atilSNioe. 

Selling   by    telephone   has   peached   such 
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proporttens  In  this  area,  the  Chicago  North 
Oiiliiiiliii  ss«a,  in  my  opinion,  It  Is  an  tavo- 
tt&H  Of  my  prHMtey.  It  U  no  longer  the  local 
lasiiilMiint  wtio  calls,  to  check  to  see  tf  he 
can  flellver  hto  goods.  All  day  long  tt  bs  an 
aaaartraeat  of  calls:  aluminum  skiing  sales- 
men; dry  cieanen;  rug  cotnpanJee;  charity 
BeKMMs  wtUoh  end  op  being  newspaper  sub- 
scrtptloBs,  any  number  of  charlttes  asking 
j-ou  to  go  door-to-dooc  for  donations,  so 
many  oharlttss  that  you  do  not  eve^n  recoi?- 
nlze  the  name  of  the  disease  It  Ls  supposed 
to  be  for.  And  the  most  blatant  Intruder  of 
all  of  the  callers,  is  the  land  scheme  pro- 
moter. Tbey  call  all  hours  of  the  day.  out- 
lining tripe  to  see  lake  jjroperty,  with  invita- 
tions for  "free"  dinners  and  a  presentation 
of  film  promotion  of  land,  or  to  promote  free 
trips  across  country  to  see  retirement  i)rop- 
erty.  TTiey  oven  call  long-dUtance,  from  all 
over  the  country. 

The  type  of  caU  which  distresses  me  most, 
now,  is  the  land  promoter  who  seems  to  hire 
housewives,  calling  from  their  own  homes. 
The  other  evening  at  9 : 30  p.m.  I  received  the 
fourth  such  call  of  the  day,  a  call  from  one  of 
the  recreational  lake  promoters,  and  the 
caller  wae  a  young  woman,  with  a  baby  cry- 
ing In  the  background.  This  type  of  call, 
where  a  promoter  uses  people  calling  from 
their  own  homes,  with  unlimited  private 
telephone  usage,  and  only  pays  them  for 
referral  names,  should  be  curbed  imme- 
diately. 

Another  facet  of  the  problem  is  the  in- 
activity of  the  VCC.  I  thought  one  of  the 
fjrlmary  purpoees  of  the  regulatory  agency 
w«B  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  indlvldusl 
I  understand  that  the  Individual  has  a  right 
to  business  by  telephone,  but  I  believe  It 
should  be  regulated,  so  that  If  I  do  not  want 
to  have  the  privacy  of  my  home  Invaded.  I 
would  have  some  recourse. 

Also.  I  was  disappointed  that  the  POC  did 
not  Intercede  and  fight  for  the  rtght  of  the 
indlvldttal  to  receive  a  clear  TV  signal,  in 
the  case  of  the  erection  of  the  Bean.  Roebuck 
and  Co.  olBce  building. 

I  have  had  a  long  discussion  with  one  of 
the  sTjpervtsors  of  the  local  olBce  of  the 
telephone  company,  and  she  offered  no  satis- 
factory solution,  short  of  having  the  tele- 
phone removed  (which  she  did  not  suggest, 
but  may  have  to  be  our  ultimate  solution) . 
She  ttdd  me  that  an  unlisted  number  ooes 
not  even  deter  the  calls,  significantly. 

Also,  I  find  that  the  non-competttlve  utu- 
Ity,  the  telephone  company,  even  gives 
courses  on  how  to  use  the  telephone  for  sales 
work,  and  the  local  library  carries  a  book  on 
how  to  Increase  telephone  sales ! 

If  there  Is  anything  I  can  do  to  help 
promote  your  bill,  HB-14e84.  please  let  me 
know. 

Ma  Bell  and 'or  the  sales  agents  need 
regulating. 

Ma  Bell  Is  now  a  nuisance,  not  a 
convenience! 

Sincerely, 


August  16,  1979 


"Hon  Les  Aspln,  HoUM  OOoe  BtHUlDg. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Bol:  Add  two  votes  in  favor  of  year  blB— 
HJi.  14884 — to  forbid  tetaphona  •ollellatton. 
I  wlU  boycott  any  S.03.  who  BoUelts  buslaew 
via  telejdione. 

"Emphatically  yours, 

_^____  __^.^_^  if 

That  letter  expresses  my  views  precisely. 
More  power  to  you  a&d  your  btU. 
Sincerely, 
PS. — No  reply  necsasary. 


DR. 


CARL  KUPPER  RECEIVES 
SPECIAL.  CITATION 


We  people  of  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  woxjdd 
like  to  add  our  names  to  people  in  favor  of 
the  bill  pending  Ln  Congress  HB-14eM,  un- 
der which  we  would  not  be  bothered  by  tele- 
phone aoUeltors. 

Mrs.  Mary  Haas,  Mrs.  Warren  Oeschke. 
Mrs.  Dorothy  McMiUln.  Wm.  Beta,  Pat 
nood.  Mrs.  Chris  Haase.  Sharon  Wled- 
enhoeft,  Q.  McDowell.  Lillian  Warnke, 
Mrs.  Chris  Haase.  and  Betty  Stenson. 

Dbnv^,  Colo., 

August  8.  1972. 
Hon.  l^a  AsriH. 
Hoiue  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAS  Rir«KS«wTATrv«  AspiN :  Congressional 
Itecord,  July  19.  1972,  page  24634,  within 
your  Krtenslon  of  Remarks  "Telephone  Pri- 
vacy  XXV",    quotes    an    anonymous    letter 

from  Chicago,  HI.,  as  follows: 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  XAaTLAm 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVES 

Wedneadav.  Augtut  16.  1972 
Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  be«i 
brought  to  my  attention  that  Dr.  Cart 
Kupf  er.  Director  of  the  National  Eye  In- 
stitute, has  received  the  special  citation 
awarded  by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation, and  Welfare,  a  prestigious  de- 
partmental honor  award  which  Is  pre- 
sented for  outstanding  performance. 

Secretary  Elliot  Richardson's  special 
citation  was  awarded  to  Dr.  Kupfer  for 
creating,  with  limited  reeources,  a  uni- 
fied research  organisation  at  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  dedicated  to 
conducting  and  supporting  research  on 
the  improved  prevention,  diagnosis,  and 
treatment  of  blinding  and  disabling  eye 
diseases. 

Dr.  James  C.  Tumblin,  president  of  the 
American  Optometric  Association,  pretty 
well  summed  up  the  high  esteem  in  which 
Dr.  Kupfer  is  held  hy  professional  or- 
ganizations in  the  fleld  <rf  vision  care, 
when  he  stated: 

The  AiuKleaa  Optomstrto  Aseoolatlon  is 
pleased  to  note  Secretary  Mchardsons  en- 
thusiastic praise  for  the  Job  Dr.  Kupfer  has 
done  in  ocgacialng  an  outstanding  research 
InsUtute  and  aasemWLng  aji  excepUonally 
talented  and  dedicated  staff  In  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  Hi»  awareness  of  the 
need  for  a  balanced  program  at  Intramural 
and  extramural  reeearch  in  the  areas  of  eye 
diseases  and  functional  vision  problems  rep- 
resents a  majw  step  toward  overt»mlng  many 
of  the  o<«dnk>n*  which  result  la  poor  visual 
perforiMnoa  or  blindosaa.  We  cotnmend  Dr. 
Kupfer  for  the  outataadtng  work  ha  has  doos, 
and  offer  our  wl*ol«bearted  8uw>ort  for  the 
contlnuad  work  of  thr»  National  Eye  Insti- 
tute. 

Dr.  Kupfer,  a  graduate  of  Yale  Uni- 
versity and  Johns  Hopkins,  is  the  Qrst 
National  Institutes  of  Health  reciiaent  o< 
the  Secretary's  «*clal  citation  since 
1966  Prior  to  sswiming  the  duties  oi  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Kye  Institute,  he 
was  assistant  profesatw  in  ophthalmology 
at  Harvard  Medical  School  and  later  pro- 
feuaor  and  chairman  in  ophthftlmolow 
at  the  University  of  WasMngtcm  School 
of  Medicine. 

I  know  many  of  my  c<^eaguee  here  m 
the  House  share  my  interest  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  NaUonal  Eye  Institute,  which 
we  helped  to  authorize  through  1«2^' 
Uon  in  1968. 1  am  pleased  tiiat  tbe  Direc- 
tor of  tbe  Natiooai  Bye  lostittite  is  & 
resident  of  my  district,  and  I  J«in  Bean- 
tary  Mchardaon  and  tta»  eve  care  pro- 
feesiocis  in  oflerins  Dr.  Kapler  ^noert 
congratulations  on  a  job  wdl  doiM. 
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•nie  Senate  met  at  9  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Robmt  C.  Bt«d,  a 
a^tor  from  the  State  of  West  Virginia. 

PRATn 

Lt  Col.  John  D,  Needham.  divisional 
commander.  National  Capital  and  Vh-- 
glnla  Division,  the  Salvation  Army, 
Washington.  D.C,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Gtod,  we  thank  Thee  for  a  moment 
when  we  can  commune  with  Thee  and 
gather  spiritual  strength.  Our  hearts  are 
filled  with  gratitude  as  we  count  our 
blessings  and  remember  Thy  mercies. 

Give  us  an  undwstanding  of  Your  pur- 
poees for  us  and  all  oiur  fellow  himmn 
beings.  May  we  sharpen  our  awareness, 
cleanse  our  motives,  and  straighten  out 
our  values. 

Help  us  to  recognize  that  You  are  God 
and  help  us  to  develop  the  capacity  to 
love,  to  ewe  for  each  other,  and  for  aU 
the  people  of  the  world. 

We  seek  Your  divine  guidance  for  the 
Nation  and  its  leaders.  In  these  days  that 
try  men's  souls,  give  a  sense  of  Your 
presence  to  those  who  deal  with  the  af- 
fairs ot  state. 

We  pray  for  the  Senators  and  their 
families  and  ask  You  to  meet  their  needs. 

Now,  O  Lord,  let  us  be  filled  with  Thy 
compassion  so  that  all  with  whom  we 
deal  may  feel  the  warm  touch  of  under- 
standing and  concern. 

Hear  our  prayer,  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen. 


mittee  on  Labor  of  the  Oommtttee  on 
Labor  and  PuUlc  Welfare,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Refugees  and  Escapees  of  the 
Coounittee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Committee  on  dovemment  Operations, 
and  the  Committee  on  Public  Woria  may 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPOINTMENT   OF    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  please  read  a  communication  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland). 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  following  letter : 

U.B.    SkNATX. 
PBESmiCMT   PaO    TEMPORE. 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  17, 1972. 
To  the  Senate  : 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
on  official  duties,  I  appoint  Hon.  Robbt  C. 
Btm,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chatr  dur- 
ing my  absence. 

Jauxs  O.  Eastiakd, 
Prc»*J«nt  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  thereupon  took 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  August  16, 1972,  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  ACrma  president  pro  tem- 
pore. WlUiout  objectlcm,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CXIMMTTTEE  MEETINOS  DURING 
SENATE  SEaSSION 

Ur.  MANSFTEUD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nominations  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  as  follows ; 

Jack  Franklin  Bennett,  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury. 

Warren  P.  Brecht,  of  Connecticut,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Frederic  W  Hickman,  of  Illinois,  to  be  an 
Assistant   Secretary   of   the   Treasury. 

Mr.  MANSPTELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nominations 
be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  these  nominations. 

Tht  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  consid- 
eration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


VIETNAM— THE  SILENT 
HOMECOMING 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
war  in  Indochina  is  still  with  us.  Just  the 
other  day,  the  last  combat  unit  was  or- 
dered withdrawn.  Just  the  other  day,  a 
OI,  from  the  State  of  Idaho  was 
wounded,  perhaps  fatally. 

This  war  has  been  a  cancer  on  the 
body  politic  of  this  country.  It  has  also 
been  a  source  of  sorrow — to  put  tt  mild- 
ly— to  the  American  soul. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle published  in  the  New  York  Post  en- 
titled "The  Silent  Homecoming"  written 
by  Haynes  Johnson  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd. 


Tliere  being  no  objeetioa.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

Thz  Silknt  Roiocoicxira 

It  Is  perhaps  fitting.  If  Iconic,  that  on  the 
day  the  war  flnaUy  eodad  for  the  American 
foot  BOldlar  In  Vietnam  the  Washington  Post 
recorded  the  event  oaauaUy  In  a  tw»-para- 
graph  Itam  away  back  oa  pags  «»■  Th*  New 
York  Tlmas  does  not  seem  to  have  notad  tbe 
oocaalon  at  aU.  (The  New  York  Poat  gave  the 
story  top  display  on  Page  1.) 

In  other  Amerloan  wass  such  news  would 
have  led  to  banner  headlines  all  across  tbe 
nation  and  proud  speeches  foUowed  by  tbe 
Inevitable  homeooming  parades.  EventuaUy 
statuas  of  the  baioea  would  be  reposing  in 
countless  town  squares. 

No  speeobea  an  being  made  now  about  the 
gr«at  cause  in  Vietnam  and.  It  seems  certain, 
thare  wUl  be  no  memorials  extolling  the 
valorous  leaders  of  this  war. 

Treatment  of  the  news  that  the  looe  re- 
maining infantry  unit  there  is  going  home 
and  that  the  last  combat  patrol  was  held  on 
Friday^  Aug.  10,  Is  fitting  in  another  req>ect 

Most  Americans  have  not  wantad  to  be  re- 
minded of  Vietnam  for  some  time  now.  They 
have  come  to  think  of  It  as  the  French  did 
befoi«  them.  To  the  French,  it  was  La  Guerre 
Pourrle — the  Rotten  War.  To  Americans,  it 
has  been  the  most  frustrating  war  and  the 
most  divisive. 

Now  we  are  ending  our  ground  oombat 
role  much  the  way  it  began — quiets  and  al- 
most out  of  the  awareness  of  the  public.  We 
stimibled  Into  Vietnam  almost  la  the  dark: 
we  are  backing  out  in  similar  fashion. 

History  WlU  treat  Vietnam  differently.  The 
longest,  most  unpopular  war  in  American 
history  is  already  burned  deep  Into  the 
American  consciousness.  It  Is  a  war  that  has 
lasted  fur  11  years,  damaged  political  and 
military  careers,  led  to  the  fall  of  a  Presi- 
dent, set  in  motion  forces  of  bitterness  and 
protest  that  have  touched  virtually  every 
American  institution,  cost  untold  bUlLons 
taken  the  lives  of  49,848  Americans  and  left 
another  303,396  wounded. 

Some  day  an  American  Tolstoy  may  emerge 
who  has  the  capacity  to  capture  just 
what  Vietnam  has  meant  to  America.  Today 
we  are  left  only  with  the  raw  statistics  of  the 
dead  and  the  wounded  and  the  miaslng. 

Friday  the  Pentagon  broke  out  its  figures 
on  the  war  by  gotng  back  to  IMI  when  our 
mUltary  strength  there  numbered  3300.  Elev- 
en Amarlcana  had  died  In  Vietnam  that  year 
and  three  had  been  wounded.  There  were  no 
prisoners  of  war  and  none  mlHSIng  In  action 
Today  1121  Americans  are  listed  as  missing 
in  acttoo. 

The  levels  of  strength — and  the  caaual- 
tiea— rose  slowly  at  first,  wa  had  11300  i.i 
Vietnam  in  1963  and  16300  in  aS  and  33300 
m  '64,  the  first  of  the  Lyndon  Johnaen  Presi- 
dential years.  THeu  the  great  escalation  be- 
gan and  a  war  that.  like  Korea,  never  was 
declared  a  war.  became  a  hlatoric  ooofllct. 

These  figures  speak  for  themselves:  1005.  a 
force  of  184,000  and  138»  deaths  and  6114 
wounded:  1960,  a  forae  of  389300  with  SOOe 
deaths  and  30,098  woimded:  1907,  a  force  of 
48S,600  and  9378  deaths  and  69,034  woonded. 

The  crest  came  la  19W,  a  f  aS«fal  year  not 
only  miUtarlly  but  poUtloaUy.  Tbe  war  took 
14.593  lives  that  year.  Anothar  03330  Ameri- 
cans were  wounded.  The  casualties  reached 
a  peak  In  the  second  week  of  May  when  S38 
were  killed. 

la  1949,  when  Riohanl  Nlzon  was  inaagu- 
rated,  30.991  Americans  had  been  killed  In 
action  in  Vietnam  aad  IMfiU.  had  bean 
wounded.  In  tbe  years  sinoe,  Vletaam  has 
continued  to  be  at  the  center  oT  national 
political  debates — and  the  casualtlas  have 
continued  until  this  day. 
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Tb*  war  baa  led  to  innumerable  books, 
reports  and  studies.  Including  the  eelebmced 
Pentagon  Papers.  But  nothing  yet  has  por- 
trayed fully  the  depth  of  the  war's  Impact  on 
tbm  natlan  and  It*  eictaans.  And  no  one  has 
explained  wttti  oomiklet*  aatlafactton  just 
how  America  became  so  hopelessly  entangled 
in  a  rural  iMXd  so  far  away. 

Like  a  classic  Grecian  tragedy,  there  has 
always  been  an  air  of  tnevltablllty  about 
America's  tovolTement  In  Vietnam.  No  one. 
no  matter  bow  powerful,  seemed  able  to 
stem  the  tide. 

Arthur  Schlealnger.  the  bistorlan  and  ad- 
viser to  John  F.  Kennedy,  onoe  recalled  a 
conversattoQ  with  Kennedy  In  the  critical 
year  of  1961.  The  Prealdent  had  Just  received 
a  mUltary  proposal  to  send  an  American  com- 
bat team  of  about  10,000  men  to  Vietnam. 

"Tber  want  a  force  of  American  troops, " 
KMuiody  told  Sehleslnger.  "They  say  It's  nec- 
•aaarr  in  order  to  restore  oonfldenoe  and 
maintain  morale.  But  It  will  be  just  like 
Berlin.  Tte  troopa  will  march  In;  tbe  bands 
will  play;  the  crowds  win  eheer  and  In  four 
daya  trrwytme  will  have  forgotten.  Then  we 
will  be  told  we  bare  to  send  In  more  troops. 
It's  Itke  taking  a  drink.  The  effect  wears  off, 
and  you  have  to  take  another." 

But  Kennedy,  like  those  who  succeeded 
blm,  nerer  waa  able  to  resist  tbe  temptation 
to  aend  aaor». 

His  brotber  Bobert.  a  supreme  fatalist, 
liked  to  rocall  another  incident  that  showed 
bow  leaders  and  nations  are  often  consumed 
by  arrents.  At  tbe  outbreak  of  the  Plrst  World 
War,  he  remembered,  tbe  ex-Chemcellor  of 
Germany,  Prince  von  Bulow,  asked  his  suc- 
oaaaor,  "bow  did  It  all  happen"?  And  the  re- 
ply Instantly  came  back: 

"Ah.  tf  only  we  knew." 

Now,  for  tfae  American  foot  soldier,  it  is 
over,  even  if  all  the  questions  have  not  been 
answered. 


SMI3BAaY  OR  NOT? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  mind 
boggles  at  what  might  have  happened 
yesterday  had  the  opposition  candidate 
far  the  Prealdeney  actoally  been  Presl- 
dant  of  Oie  United  States. 

Let  us  review  the  proceedings. 

His  emissary  returns  from  a  visit  with 
the  North  Vietnamese — a  secret  visit  Mr. 
Pierre  Salinger  was  evidently  acting  as 
a  sort  of  Junior  type  Kissinger  in  this  re- 
gard. He  makes  a  secret  visit  with  the 
Harttk  Yletnamese  in  Paris.  His  purpose, 
he  reveals,  is  to  say  that  his  candidate 
would  like  to  have  peace,  too.  That,  of 
coarse,  is  in  the  event  our  Involvement  In 
the  war  ends  before  election  day  and  his 
candidate  can  assert,  'See,  I  was  for  peace 
alao»"  therohy  tallgating  events. 

Bat,  Mx.  Resident,  when  the  eandl- 
d«t«  is  adted  directly  whether  Salinger 
went  over  there  as  his  emissary  and  had 
these  cunveisatloDs.  the  candidate  denies 
it  flatly.  TeleTlaion  shows  him  saying.  "It 
Is  ahsoliitriy  laooxrect." 

Tbe  nezi  thing,  on  television.  Salinger 
says,  "No,  it  to  anmct.  I  went.  He  knew 
it.  I  went  to  deitver  his  views.  I  did  sug- 
gest that  w«  wnw  for  peace,  too." 

Then  BallDger  calls  up  the  candidate 
and  the  candidate  issues  a  revised  state- 
ment saytdg.  "Wen.  I  did  not  actually 
sand  Um  but  I  knew  be  was  going  and 
I  knew  that  was  the  kind  of  message  he 
was  90iO9  to  deliver,  and  I  am  for  peace, 
too." 

Mr.  President.  If  that  candidate  had 
been  Prwlrtfint,  he  could  have  shaken 
tbe  ooantiy  with  that  form  of  indecisive- 
ness  and  that  lack  of  credibility. 


I  think  the  American  people  will  as- 
sess these  performances  and  say, 
"George,  come  home.  Come  home  to  the 
Unlled  States  Senate,  George,  where  you 
canjoot  do  as  much  damage." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
campaign  seems  to  be  getting  underway 
a  little  early.  It  seems  to  be  concentrating 
more  on  personalities  tlian  on  issues. 

I  think  what  we  should  keep  in  mind 
that  the  facts  which  confront  us  from 
day  to  day  are  not  a  Ramsey  Clark  viiilt 
to  North  Vietnam  or  a  statement  al- 
legedly made  by  Pierre  Salinger,  but  the 
real  issues  are  concentrated  aroimd  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  the 
recoverablUty,  wherever  possible  of  those 
mi-ssing  in  action. 

The  real  issue  is  the  continued  bomb- 
ing, on  a  scale  heretofore  unknown  and 
now  approaching  its  fourth  month,  of 
North  Vietnam. 

The  real  issue  is  not  to  rehash  the  war, 
but  to  end  it. 

The  real  fact  is  that  this  country  is 
suffering  casualties  far  in  excess  of  what 
anyone  anticipated  when  this  misadven- 
ture began. 

For  example,  the  latest  figures  I  have 
go  through  July  1,  1972.  I  usually  get 
these  statistics  from  the  Department  of 
Defense.  They  are  public  knowledge. 
However,  I  have  not  received  any  since 
that  time.  I  will  ask  the  Department  to 
send  me  an  up-to-date  list. 

But,  a  month  and  a  half  ago,  303,190 
Americans  had  been  wounded  in  Viet- 
nam. 45,806  Americans  had  been  killed 
in  combat  in  Vietnam.  10,229  Americans 
died  of  other  causes. 

The  total  is,  as  of  a  month  and  a  half 
ago:  303,190  wounded;  45,806  combat 
dead;  10,229  noncombat  dead — for  a 
total  death  list  of  56,035  and  a  total 
casualty  list  of  359,225  Americans. 

Thus,  I  would  hope  that  we  would  for- 
get this  matter  of  personalities — who 
said  what,  or  when — even  If  It  was  4 
years  ago — during  the  administration  of 
any  President,  and  that  we  would  face 
up  to  the  realities  of  today  and  keep  In 
mind  that  the  important  factors  are  the 
release  of  our  prisoners  of  war  and  those 
recoverable  missing  In  action,  a  stoppage 
at  some  time  to  this  tremendous  bomb- 
ing which  is  taking  place,  and  a  further 
consideration  of  ways  and  means  to  bring 
about  an  end  to  this  ghastly,  this  unholy 
war  in  which  w©  are  engaged  and  have 
been  engaged  in  for  far  too  long. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  all  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  said 
is  true  regarding  the  disaster  of  being  in- 
volved in  this  terrible  war.  I  think  I 
ought  to  point  out  that  about  three - 
fourths  of  the  casualties  that  occurred 
since  this  administration  took  over  oc- 
curred in  that  first  year,  under  a  momen- 
tum created  by  the  fact  that  we  had  over 
a  half  million  troops  there.  The  number 
of  troops  there  are  being  brought  down 
by  the  end  of  this  month  to  39,000.  I  .saw 
a  figure  on  the  television  last  night  that 
we  will  be  down  to  somewhere  between 
20,000  and  25,000  before  the  end  of  the 
year.  I  beheve  that  to  be  correct. 

There  are  virtually  very  few  draftees 
left  over  there.  None  are  being  sent  over. 
In  other  words,  practically  everyone  in 


Vietnam  is  there  by  his  own  choice,  hav- 
ing freely  decided  to  become  part  of  the 
Armed  F\)rces. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  end  the  war. 
That  is  why  Mr.  Klsidnger  has  gene  to 
Saigon.  ThaX  is  why  we  are  trying  in  ev- 
ery way  possible  to  end  it.  And  it  would 
be  very  desirable  if  we  could  have  some 
constructive  suggestions  which  we  wel- 
come from  anyone.  One  of  those  con- 
structtve  suggestions  we  have  received  In 
the  past,  I  submit,  came  from  Sargent 
Shrlver  who  said  in  October  of  1969,  that 
the  administration  is  doing  everything 
possible  to  end  the  war. 

At  t^iat  time  Sargent  Shrlver  sup- 
ported the  President's  policy.  Only  re- 
cently has  he  had  second  thoughts  about 
it.  

Mr.  MANSFEELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  say  that  I  give  full  credit  to  the  PrnH- 
dent  of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Nixon,  for 
reducing  the  number  of  military  person- 
nel in  Vietnam  from  approximately  546,- 
000  to  around  41,000  today-  It  will  be  39,- 

000  or  less  by  the  first  of  September.  And 

1  agree  with  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader  (Mr.  Scott)  that  very  likely 
there  will  be  a  furtiier  reduction  an- 
nounced at  that  time  to  about  20,000  or 
25,000.  All  the  combat  soldiers  have  now 
been  withdrawn  and  we  have  left  only 
the  supporting  troops  on  the  ground  in 
Vietnam.  And  In  my  opinion  Vietnam 
and  all  of  Indochina  is  not  and  never  was 
worth  the  blood  of  one  American  soldier. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bkllmom^  is 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


THE  ENERGY  SITUATION 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  another 
summer  is  upon  us  and  with  it  we  are 
again  hearing  reports  of  serious  energy 
shortages  which  are  working  a  hardship 
upon  the  citiaens  in  many  sections  of  the 
country.  As  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  I 
feel  that  the  Congress  is  not  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  depth  of  the  energy  crisis 
which  this  Nation  faces,  and  as  a  result 
we  are  tardy  in  taking  steps  to  improve 
the  situation.  Our  national  economic 
strength  has  been  built  on  the  ability  of 
maobines  to  do  work  and  machines  re- 
quire energy.  Lees  than  1  pereent  of  the 
energy  expended  In  the  United  States 
comes  from  nan's  muscle  power. 

But  during  recent  years,  the  United 
States  seems  intent  on  undermining  its 
own  position  of  world  eminence  by  weak- 
ening our  energy  situation.  While  the 
coimtrles  of  Weetem  Emwpe,  which  pres- 
ently import  90  percent  of  their  oil  from 
the  Middle  East  and  Africa,  realize  the 
Importance  at  dereloping  their  own  re- 
sources, policymakers  in  the  United 
States  appear  oblivious  to  our  decreasing 
energy  production  capabilities.  Even 
worse,  some  U.  S.  citizens  are  actively  ad- 
vocating policies  which  would  limit 
domestic  production  and  thereby  in- 
crease our  dependence  on  foreign  energy 
sources,  lliis  oonrse  is  damaging  to 
security  and  to  our  ^^'""^^  of  payments. 

Mr.  PreBldent,  in  tbe  Augiiet  14  issue  of 
Industry  Week  there  appears  an  article 
entitled  "Win  Ihdustry  FUcker  as  Energy 
Fades?"  The  article  Is  written  by  Hoyd 
O.  lAwrence. 
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r  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
teit  rf  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
^ow  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

rbs  Acrmo  president  protem- 

nnre  Without  objection,  it  so  ordered. 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
flrat  "nage  of  this  article  the  author 
J^  Secretary  of  Commeree  Peter  O. 
petWBon  as  saytag  that: 

"imnorU  of  oU  and  gas  alone  in  1970 
.mounted  to  »2.7  billion"— a  figure  exceeding 
fS,S^  balance  of  trade  defldt  in  1971.  He 
^  that  our  projected  annual  deficit  In 
oU  sad  g—  by  1»86,  "awurrdng  we  Import 
^  at  the  levrt  projected  by  the  Interior 
n,p»,  1,  »26  bUllon." 

Ito  put  this  in  perspective,  the  author 
savs.  all  U.S.  Imports  of  manufactured 
Koods  ran  only  sllghtiy  more  than  $30 
UHlon  In  1971.  And  the  Secretary  adds 
that  from  a  security  as  well  as  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint,  meeting  our  energy 
needi  through  Imports  would  be  unten- 
able. 

Also  the  article  points  out  that  the 
energy  crisis  is  much  closer  than  many 

realize. 

The  author  quotes  Mr.  Gunning,  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank,  of  New  York,  as 
ssylng  that  we  are  going  from  a  situa- 
tion where  we  had  surplus  gasoline  to  a 
situation  where  we  do  not  have  enough. 

in  addition  the  author  points  out  that 
it  is  the  natural  gas  shortage  that  is  most 
immediately  affecttag  hidustry.  Man- 
agers around  the  coimtry  shuddered  2 
years  ago  when,  for  example,  gas 
ddlverles  in  Cleveland  were  shut  off  to 
industrial  consumers  because  the  East 
Ohio  Gas  Co.  found  Itself  hard  put  to 
supply  homeowners  diuing  a  cold  spell; 
some  35,000  workers  were  laid  off  tem- 
porarily. 

•me  author  goes  on  and  says  that  few 
gas  companies  in  the  East  or  Midwest  are 
accQjtlng  new  Industrial  consimaers.  And 
several— Including  Washington  Gas 
Light  Co.,  which  serves  the  Nation's  capi- 
tal— ^have  been  accepting  no  new  cus- 
tomers, residential  or  industrial,  since 
last  November. 

He  f tirther  points  out  that  the  Nation's 
energy  situation  is  a  mess  and  that  we 
are  only  today  doing  the  planning  that 
we  should  have  done  10  years  ago.  He 
potato  out  that  worse  still,  some  81  Oov- 
emment  agencies  deal  with  energy  mat- 
ters, and  frequently  they  work  at  cross 
purposes.  The  Government  Itsedf  con- 
cedes the  many  Inconsistencies  to  Its  pol- 
icies. 

Among  some  of  these,  and  he  quotes 
General  Lincoln,  are  the  following: 

Although  financing  requirements  for 
utilities  and  other  energy  development 
call  for  higher  utility  rates,  such  In- 
creases are  discouraged  by  President 
Nixon's  economic  stabilization  program. 

The  Nation  relies  increasingly  on  Im- 
ports of  petroleum,  yet  discourages  de- 
velopment of  its  own  petroleum  resources. 
Examples:  Environmental  delays  on 
construction  of  the  trans-Alaskan  crude 
oil  pipeline  and  cancellation  of  leases  In 
ofCshore  I^ulsi&na  oil  fields. 

The  united  States  has  vast  reserves 
of  only  one  fuel — coal — yet  It  has  placed 
environmental  restrictions  on  Its  use. 
even  thnugh  technology  for  its  clean 
exploitation  Is  still  years  away. 
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Because  of  the  danger  of  polluting  the 
ocean,  Goremment  Is  curbta*  oflhfaore 
oil  drilling,  even  tbbugh  the  alternative 
invites  Increased  tanker  trafflc,  wWch 
also  poses  pomtttioB  ttireats. 

Ttie  Nation  counts  heavily  on  nuclear 
power — needed  now.  Yet  It  delas^s  devd- 
opm«it  of  nuclear  plants  and  boosts  the 
capital  required  for  them  through  en- 
vironmental and  siting  restrictions. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  is 
running  out  of  natural  gas,  Government 
allows  a  wellhead  price  of  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  amount  proposed  by  com- 
panies to  pay  for  imported  gas  to  meet 
demand. 

The  nations  of  Europe  are  locAtog  for 
oil  and  gas  tn  the  North  Sea  and  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  with  American  money 
which  could  be  better  spent,  from  the 
U.S.  standixrint,  on  discovery,  research, 
and  development  of  domestic  reeouroes. 
The  States  of  Texas,  Louisiana,  Cali- 
fornia, and  cadahoma  are  becoming  more 
and  more  aware  of  the  limits  of  their 
oil  E«id  gas  resource,  as  production  nears 
100  percent  of  capacity  and  neither  oil 
nor  gas  is  being  located  as  n^idly  ss 
reserves  are  being  used.  "Hie  oil-produc- 
ing States  sure  beginning  to  question 
other  States'  policies  of  bloddng  re- 
source studies,  exploration,  and  develop- 
ment while  utaiUDg  the  declining  re- 
serves of  traditional  energy  producing 
areas. 

In  the  future,  as  the  energy  slttiation 
becomes  tighter,  Oklahoma,  another  oll- 
produchag  State  faced  with  the  choice  of 
selling  energy  needed  at  home  to  Indus- 
tries hi  the  State  or  seeing  It  delivered 
to  a  State  which  has  fought  Atlantic 
OCS  drilling,  may  decide  to  keep  the 
wealth  at  home. 

The  unwise  prohibitions  on  develop- 
ment of  our  national  energy  reaources  In 
the  OCS — which  now  go  by  tlie  mis- 
nomer, "environmental  ooncern" — ^wlll 
one  day  be  seen  as  "eoofolly."  With  hind- 
sight, we  win  see  both  tbe  economic  and 
ecological  foUy  of  ultraconservatlve  do- 
mestic resource  policies  dictated  more 
by  oT"""""  than  by  reason. 

However,  this  Nation's  snail's  pace  in 
energy  development  cannot  be  attributed 
solely  to  those  wbo  advocate  drastically 
limiting  our  resource  u»e.  Many  reecreh 
and  development  efforts  which  would  in- 
crease our  energy  optkmi  have  not  been 
aggressively  raicouraged  and  are  cnr- 
rently  suffering  from  a  lack  of  Interest 
on  tiie  part  of  the  public,  the  Congress, 
and  the  bureaucracy. 

Before  listing  some  of  the  shortcom- 
ings in  developing  polides  and  jirogranu. 
let  me  make  clear  that  I  am  not  scoring 
legitimate  conservation  and  antlpoUution 
measures. 

I  am  not  criticizing  closer  Federal 
supervision  of  OCS  drilling. 

I  am  not  criticizing  the  conservation 
laws  of  other  all-producing  States, 
which  assure  that  wells  are  drilled  and 
produced  properly  and  thereby  produc- 
tion over  tbe  long  term  Is  increased. 

I  am  not  criticMng  those  who  rls^t- 
fuUy  complain  that  some  ^hlps  are 
cleaning  bilge  tanks  and  dumping  oU 
overboard.  We  have  outlawed  this  prac- 
tice in  territorial  waters,  and  action  is 
needed  to  stop  It  In  International  wa- 


ters. Apparently  a  good-neighbor  en- 
vironmental policy  will  not  wor*. 

Bnt.  I  am  critical  of  those  who  lack 
the  farestght  to  realise  that  domestle  as 
wdl  as  international  oompetftlon  for 
energy  wUI  be  stUT  as  our  needi  for  en- 
ergy double  in  ttie  next  15  years  and 
worldwide  demand  doubles  to  tije  next 
8  years. 

1  am  critical  o*  those  who  view  all 
energy  devetopment  as  bad,  without  ex- 
amining the  dire  stn^ts  society  would 
find  itself  in  if  hidustry  were  denied  the 
neeeesary  power  to  run  faetorieB  which 
provide  Jobs  for  our  cittaenB,  produce 
oin"  goods,  and  provide  essential  serv- 
ices. 

IV)  date,  the  Government's  record  has 
been  one  of  tnaetkm,  repeated  and  rep- 
etitious studies,  and  steadily  declining 
success  in  flndlng  or  even  txrlng  soihi- 
tioMB  to  meet  our  energy  needs.  tJnitor- 
tunatdy,  Sfr.  PreeldeBt,  the  record  of 
Congreas  Is  ikj  better.  In  fact,  by  reduc- 
ing eeonconio  lnoentii«s  and  adding  to 
admlnlstoative  oomidexities.  Congress 
has  contributed  to  tbe  preUem. 

If  we  continue  to  mer^  study  these 
pujbieiUB  In  the  abstraet  rather  tban  act 
decisively  to  correct  Vbem.  we  can  ex- 
pect to  spend  many  hot  sttuaners  and 
ccAd  winters  wlttiout  ^eetridty  and 
other  foms  of  energy  as  blaekonts  and 
browBOtxks  multiply. 

The  first  (^iTloas  faHnre  to  act  on  the 
energy  front,  is  oar  failare.  to  date,  to 
clear  the  way  for  constmetion  of  an 
Alaska  x>fi)ellne. 

At  first.  Industry  acted  in  a  haphazard 
manner,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior had  dlfflMmlty  getting  adequate 
answers  to  tegltlmata  qoeetiona.  Itien 
Interior  studied  tbe  pr^^osal,  lasned  a 
draft  environmental  Imjmct  statement, 
held  hearings,  and  fbudly  after  many 
months,  lasoed  tiie  final  environmental 
impact  statement. 

Concurrently,  Vbt  Ooremment  has 
been  sued,  and  ttose  oaaea  are  still  iiend- 
ing.  One  of  titem  apitiBrsitiy  was  dis- 
missed wltidn  the  last  2  days,  but  before 
the  pipeline  i>ermlt  Is  granted  the  wiiole 
subject  may  have  to  be  broun^t  before 
the  Supreme  Court.  I&  other  words,  we 
have  only  seen  tlie  ptreTtmlnary  legal 
bouts,  m  tbe  meanttane.  a  leaeife  source 
of  badly  needed  energy  remains  unavail- 
able. 

Three  years  after  tbe  beginning  of 
canstmctlaa,  some  oU  from  the  fd^ellne 
will  be  available.  About  5  years  after 
constnietlon  commences,  the  pipeline 
will  be  opciatlzig  at  foil  oapadty,  bring- 
ing in  2  '""^<^^  bacrels  of  oil  per  day. 
This  sure  source  of  oil  could  supply  12 
percent  of  our  needs  in  1B85.  n  la  sheer 
folly  to  be  debating  this  development 
vfbea  we  know  that  wUhout  the  Aljraika 
pUieUne.  this  Nation  wUI  have  to  saiy  oa 
insecure  and  innrea singly  hif^  priced 
Mldttte  Bast  and  Nortih  ASjicM,  oil  for  at 
least  S5  peceenit  of  our  aaeda  in  lAtt? 

We  banre  na  antltm.  Wie  maafc  begin 
pipeUna  ocaiattuettan  now. 

Ttie  Outer  conttaental  SkaK  is  a  see- 
ond  sooroe  of  (tanwatteofl  wtiMi.  If  da- 
T^ped.  can  he^i  na  laiitHaln  a  healtl^ 
energy  posture.  Tbe  VB.  <lBOlo«lcaI  €tar- 
vey  estimates  that  W  peroeot  of  JJB.  po- 
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tentUl  oil  and  (u  resources  await  dis- 
covery on  the  CX^. 

On  June  4  of  last  year.  President  Nixon 
Issued  a  clean  energy  message,  In  which 
he  outlined  «>ecilk;  i»x>grams  which 
could  assure  clear  energy  for  the  ahort- 
and  loag-tenn  future.  Among  the  Pres- 
ident's proposals  was  increased  develop- 
ment of  Federal  lands,  including  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  On  June  15  of 
that  year,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
issued  a  5-y«ar  plan  for  lease  sales  on 
the  OC8.  General  sales  in  the  Oulf  of 
Aiexlco  were  to  be  held  in  December  of 
1971,  and  in  May  and  November  of  each 
succeeding  year  through  1975.  One  sale 
in  the  Gulf  of  Alaska  and  one  in  the 
Atlantic  were  to  be  held,  or  comparable 
reserves  from  other  offshore  areas  were 
to  be  released,  prior  to  1976. 

How  much  of  this  leasing  has  been 
accomplished?  Very  little.  A  drainage 
sale  scheduled  for  October  1971  was  held, 
but  relatively  few  tracts  were  involved. 
Tbe  first  general  sale,  scheduled  for 
December  1971,  was  canceled  following 
court  action  in  which  the  Interior  De- 
partment was  accused  of  failing  to  com- 
ply with  the  National  Environmental 
Protection  Act.  On  June  20.  1972,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  filed  another 
final  environmental  impact  statement 
CD  the  same  78  tracts.  The  actual  sale 
will  probably  take  place  this  September, 
sonte  9  months  late.  In  the  meantime 
critically  needed  new  supplies  of  natural 
gas  and  crude  oil  remain  undeveloped. 
The  Department  of  the  Interior  lias 
just  sent  a  draft  environmental  state- 
ment on  the  second  sale  to  the  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality.  A  hearing  on 
the  proposed  leasing  will  take  pUce  in 
New  Orleans,  on  August  22.  If  all  goes 
smoothly,  aiul  past  history  indicates  this 
cannot  be  depended  upon,  the  sale  of  the 
135  tracts,  originally  scheduled  for  May, 
win  take  place  In  December,  some  6 
months  late.  Again  needed  supplies  are 
b^ng  kept  from  consumers. 

At  present,  there  is  a  court  dispute  as 
to  who  has  jurisdiction  over  the  Atlantic 
seabeda — the  Federal  Government  or  the 
States — and  not  enough  exploration  and 
research  has  been  done  in  the  waters  of 
the  OuII  of  Alaska  to  consider  that  ten- 
tative leasing  proposal  a  possibility. 

Li  sum,  the  recent  record  for  Outctr 
Continental  Shelf  drilling  is  marked  by 
procrasUnatlon  and  failure. 

Mr.  PreBtdcDt,  the  sltuatl<»  might  not 
be  entirely  Meak  If  only  the  failure  to  ex- 
plore the  OCS  were  counterbalanced  by 
enttiuaiasm  for  exploratory  drilling  on- 
shore. Bat  thte  is  not  the  case.  Producers 
are  not  looking  for  domestic  oil  anymore 
becauee  the  profit  margin  has  not  justi- 
fied tlelng  up  needed  capital. 

exploratory  drlUtng  in  the  United 
States  hit  a  hig^  point  in  1965  and  1956. 
In  1965,  9,105  dl  and  gas  producing  wells 
were  found  out  of  a  total  erf  14,937  wells 
drilled.  Tb»  feUewtng  year.  3,0M  oil  and 
gas  pioduceia  were  located  when  lg,173 
wells  were  drilled.  The  most  producers 
were  found  in  1966  and  the  largest  num- 
ber oC  explaeatoiy  wtils  were  drilled  In 
19M.  Stneethait  time,  both  the  number  of 
1  ofl  ■nd  gas  wtils  found  and  the 
of  flsvioratotjr  wells  drilled  has 
be«i   deereaslng.   In    1971    only    1,088 


oil  and  gas  wells  were  producers  out  of  a 
total  of  6,922  exploratory  wells  drilled. 
So,  in  the  last  15  years,  the  successful 
new  oil  and  gas  wells  found  has  dropped 
185  percent  and  the  exploratory  drilling 
effort  based  on  wells  drilled  has  de- 
creased 134  percent. 

Another  significant  fact  shows  that 
reserves  added  each  year  since  1955  have 
remained  fairly  constant  to  the  end  of 
1966  when  they  were  at  their  highest 
point  of  31,452,127.000  barrels.  Since 
then,  they  have  been  dropping  each  year 
to  the  level  of  28,462,957.000  barrels  in 
1970. 

Coupled  with  the  decline  in  reserves, 
the  failure  of  refinery  capacity  to  keep 
pace  with  demand  is  cause  for  concern. 
It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  the  United 
States  of  America,  which  leads  the  world 
in  petroleum  technology,  is  now  looking 
to  others  not  only  for  crude  oil,  but  silso 
for  petroleum  products. 

The  US.  petroleum  refining  industry 
Is  approactaiing  a  period  of  essentially 
zero  growth  in  terms  of  crude  capacity  or 
total  product  output.  From  1973  onward 
there  are  no  known  projects  of  any  sig- 
nificance which  will  increase  refining 
capacity,  whereas  in  the  past  industry 
has  added  about  300,000  barrels  per  day 
of  new  capacity  each  year.  Last  year,  im- 
ports of  finished  and  unfinished  products 
totaled  about  2.2  million  barrels  a  day. 
It  would  be  physically  impossible  for  U.S. 
refineries  to  produce  these  products  in 
addition  to  their  current  output. 

In  contrast,  there  are  impressive  ex- 
pansions and  new  refineries,  either 
planned  or  under  construction,  in  areas 
peripheral  to  the  United  States.  These 
projects  are  to  be  found  in  eastern  Can- 
ada, the  Bahamas,  the  Caribbean,  and 
Central  America.  The  express  purpose 
of  these  plants  is  to  manufacture  fin- 
ished products  for  marketing  in  the 
United  States. 

The  reasons  for  the  stagnation  in 
growth  are  currently  being  investigated 
by  the  National  Petroleum  Council.  How- 
ever, most  parties  are  aware  of  some  of 
the  contributory  factors  to  this  situation. 
One  is  the  resistance  to  construction  of 
new  plants  by  environmentalists.  Other 
factors  include  uncertainty  over  US.  oil 
import  policies;  a  lack  of  deep  water  har- 
bor facilities  needed  for  supertanker  op- 
erations; and  tax  incentives  offered  by 
some  host  countries  and  certain  other 
economic  advtintages. 

OH  is  just  one  part  of  the  energy  pic- 
ture. Its  overriding  importance  stems 
from  the  fact  that  It  is  the  fuel  source 
which  seems  capable  of  meetmg  this 
Nation's  increasing  demands  for  clean 
energy  in  the  near  future,  either  by  im- 
porting or  developing  our  own  still  abim- 
dant  resources.  Certainly  nuclear  power 
and  coal  do  not  have  the  near- term  po- 
tential and  most  desirable  hydropower 
sites  have  been  developed. 

However,  oil  is  not  the  only  component 
in  a  healthy  energy  program.  Develop- 
ment of  other  fuel  sources  is  mandatory. 
Until  last  week,  when  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  announced  it  would 
give  producers  an  optional  procedure  for 
permanently  certificating  new  suppUes 
of  gas  at  prices  in  excess  of  area  ceil- 
ing prices.  I  was  completely  discouraged 


by  the  natural  gas  situation  In  this  cou». 
try.  Since  1954,  the  price  of  gas  sold  la 
interstate  commerce  has  been  regulated 
by  the  FPC,  at  prices  below  costs  of  pro- 
duction  and  well  below  true  market 
value.  Contracts  have  been  signed  re- 
cently that  provided  for  20  cents  per 
miUion  cubic  feet.  In  comparison,  gas 
sold  intrastate  goes  for  about  30  to  3S 
percent  more.  By  keeping  interstate 
prices  unrealistically  low.  the  FPC  not 
only  encouraged  the  use  of  gas  for  mar- 
kets which  could  have  been  served  bet- 
ter by  other  fuels,  but  it  also  discouraged 
producers  from  exploring  for  new  sources 
of  gas.  The  current  Commission  has  rec- 
ognized these  past  mistakes  and  has  at- 
tempted to  rectify  the  situation. 

The  recent  FPC  decision  was  precipi- 
tated by  a  gas  shortage — a  shortage  in 
the  midst  of  plenty.  Today  a  number  of 
gas  companies  throughout  the  United 
States  have  ciurtailed  deliveries  to  cus- 
tomers, or  are  unable  to  offer  service  al- 
together. These  companies  are  unable  to 
obtain  new  supplies  of  gas  to  meet  de- 
mands. 

A  more  dramatic  expression  of  the 
shortage  occurred  2  years  ago  when  a 
midwest  company  was  forced  to  cut  off 
delivery  to  firm  industrial  customers,  and 
the  industrials  did  not  have  the  means 
to  switch  to  alternate  fuels.  Plants  were 
shut  down  and  some  30.000  to  40,000  on- 
ployees  could  not  work.  The  problem  was 
brought  on  by  the  cumulative  effect  of 
winter's  below  normal  temperatures 
which  depleted  the  underground  storage 
reserve.  This  incident  served  as  a  warn- 
ing of  what  might  happen  in  other  areas. 

To  meet  increasing  demand,  gas  com- 
panies are  considering  a  number  of  al- 
ternatives, among  these  importing  lique- 
fied natural  gas  at  prices  substantially 
higher  than  domestic  gas.  These  prices 
are  estimated  at  $1  or  more  per  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  for  long-term,  large-base 
load  supplies  and  $1.70  to  $1.80  per  mil- 
lion cubic  feet  for  short-term  supplies. 
The  situation  is  paradoxical.  While  prices 
of  Interstate  gas  have  been  kept  low  to 
benefit  the  consumer,  the  same  consumer 
is  now  suffering  from  a  lack  of  supply 
and  is  being  asked  to  pay  for  extremely 
expensive  liquefied  gas  imports.  Mr. 
President,  such  a  policy  is  totally  irra- 
tional and  it  benefits  no  one. 

What  makes  this  situation  even  more 
absurd  Is  the  fact  that  we  have  abun- 
dant gas  resources,  but  have  failed  to  de- 
velop them.  The  Geological  Survey  esti- 
mates tiiat  2,100  trillion  cubic  feet  of  nat- 
ural gas  are  undiscovered  but  recovera- 
ble under  current  technological  condi- 
tions. Unfortimately,  companies  have 
just  not  been  looking  for  gas,  and  we 
have  been  using  more  than  we  have  "re- 
placed" by  discovering  new  reserves.  For 
example,  in  1971,  our  net  production  was 
22.1  trillion  cubic  feet,  while  our  reserve 
additions  were  only  9.8  trillion  cubic  feet. 

The  August  3  FPC  order  on  optitmal 
pricing  holds  tu^}e  for  alleviating  the  gas 
shortage.  Though  the  PE^  will  retain  the 
power  to  trim  the  rate  negotiated  by  gas 
producers  and  pipeline  companies,  the 
spirit  of  the  decision  seems  to  indicate 
new  gas  prices  will  be  allowed  to  rise. 
There  Is  no  question  this  win  create 
greater  incentive  for  exploration  and 
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-ouid  save  the  consumer  from  np^delly- 
STdue  to  shortages  of  8U«»ly.  Certainly 
S  te  •»*«  worse  than  paying  a  FMMtt- 
!we  price.  I  hope  the  decision  meeto  the 
coort  test  which  Is  bound  to  come.  Con- 
gras  should  enact  sanctity  of  contract 
wialfttlon  so  that  this  decision  will  be 
atrue  inducfflnent  to  mote  eqploratinn. 

With  demands  increasing  so  n4>idly. 
no  one  or  two  seurees  of  energy  can  be 
yie«ad  s«  the  answer  to  all  needs.  No 
fnel  is  alternate;  aU  energy  Is  needed. 

At  present,  coal  Is  our  most  abimdant 
fuel  resource.  Unfortimately.  it  often  cre- 
gtes  environmental  problems  when  It  is 
QjODed  and  high-sulfur  coal  is  trouble- 
aome  when  burned. 

Here,  oar  pnblwu  has  been  a  lack  of 
foresight.  Some  years  ago,  when  nuclear 
power  was  deemed  the  wonder-fuel 
wWch  would  solve  all  energy  problems, 
pyyia  began  to  discount  coal.  Ibstead  of 
potting  money  into  research  and  devel- 
opment of  better  mining  tecJiniguBS  and 
ways  at  proiUiclng  coal  m  turning  coal 
into  a  clean  futi,  our  national  tf ort  was 
one-Bided.  Also,  artificially  low  prices  for 
natural  gas  demoralized  the  coal  energy 
Ijy  drawing  away  customers  coal  had 
trail (^"""J^y  served. 

Now  a  variety  of  programs  for  desol- 
fadzlng  coal  and  for  turning  It  Into  a 
gas  have  been  introduced.  The  Office  of 
Coal  Research  which  was  originally 
formed  in  1960,  has  increased  its  activity 
several  times  over.  But  for  several  years, 
tt  was  a  shadow  of  an  organization  be- 
cause few  people  showed  an  interest  in 
coal.  At  present,  OCR  estimates  that  the 
first  ccwnmerclal  plant  to  produce  a  high 
BrtUsh  thermal  unit  clean  gas  from  coal 
may  come  on  stream  in  1980.  Of  course, 
tbis  assumes  that  the  Congress  is  willing 
to  continue  to  fund  this  research. 

Oil  shale  Is  another  potmtial  source 
of  energy  for  the  future.  Since  the  19a0's. 
oU  diale  devdopmoit  has  been  a  topic 
of  ^ariMminn  whenever  the  Nation  feared 
an  energy  shortage.  But  that  Is  about  aU 
it  baa  been.  We  have  made  little  progress 
in  getting  commercial  production  under- 
way. 

In  hlB  June  1971  message,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  that  development  of 
energy  resources  on  Federal  lands,  in 
particular  lands  with  oil  shale  potential, 
be  accelerated.  That  same  month,  a  pro- 
posed prototype  oil  shate  leasing  pro- 
gram was  announced  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Ihterlar.  and  a  preltminary  draft 
Baviroumental  Impact  Statement  was 
released.  Sometime  later,  nominations 
for  lands  to  be  leased  were  received  and, 
In  April  of  this  year,  the  Department  ten- 
tatively selected  six  tracts — two  each  in 
Oolorado.  Utah,  and  Wyoming.  A  draft 
ODvironmental  Impact  statement  for 
ttiese  tracts  was  to  be  Issued  by  June  1, 
but  has  not  been  forthcoming. 

Now  many  are  waiting  for  the  next 
step  In  this  scenario.  Leasing  Is  scheduled 
for  December  1972,  but  when  will  it  really 
take  place? 

Let  us  hope  this  is  not  just  another 
abortive  attnnpt  at  oU  shale  develop- 
ment. The  Nation  needs  that  oil. 

Energy  problems  are  not  limited  to 
identifying  and  developing  resources. 
Perhafis  the  most  critical  energy  prob- 
lem existing  today  is  that  being  experi- 


enced by  the  UJB.  electric  power  indus- 
try. Reeumat  and  ■prwedtng  power 
jtvM-tsBss  ¥f**'— ^^  or  brownouts — 
have  dramatteally  dsmoastrated  the 
sertouaness  of  ttie  sltnatlon. 

industry  has  not  been  aXAt  to  add  new 
capacity  to  meet  demands  for  electric 
power,  which  have  been  doohllng  every 
10  years.  This  inability  stems  from  a 
number  of  reastns,  the  most  aignlfirant 
being: 

First.  Power  projects  have  either  been 
delayed  or  blocked  on  oivtronmwjtal 
grounds. 

Second.  It  takes  a  number  of  years  to 
pTftn  and  construct  new  major  power  fa- 
culties. Diulng  this  time,  the  demand  for 
electric  power  increases,  especially  dur- 
ing peak  demand  p«iods.  'The  relation- 
ship between  the  amount  of  reserve  ca- 
pacity usually  maintained  by  a  utUUy 
and  the  rate  at  which  Us  systnn  load 
grows  is  such  that  delays  in  Uie  comple- 
tion of  new  generating  units  erode  the 
utUity's  reserve  margin  and  thereby 
weaken  Its  sujiply  capaMllty  and  degrade 
the  quality  of  service. 

Third.  The  introduction  of  air  pollu- 
tion regulations  has  limited  the  use  of 
fossil  fusia.  Low-sulfur  fossil  fu^  are 
in  short  supply  and  their  prices  have 
risen  consideraWy. 

Fourth.  Tlie  cost  iwessures  stemming 
from  Inflation  have  had  a  significant  Im- 
pact on  an  industry  which  is  the  most 
capital  intensive  industry  in  Uie  United 
States. 

The  most  recent  sunrey — July  «,  1972 — 
released  by  the  Office  of  Btnevgency  Pre- 
paredness— OEP — for  members  of  ttie 
Joint  Board  on  Fuel  8m>ply  and  Fad 
Transport  on  the  electric  power  situa- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  this  sucomer 
discloses  there  are  several  areas  where 
reserve  capacity  for  eleetrlo  power  is  be- 
low the  15  to  20  percent  considered  the 
minimmn  safe  lerti  to  avoid  sbotage 
problsns  during  summer  peidc  periods. 
Thfise  areas  are  in  the  sotitSieast  and  west 
central  regions  and  In  Mfew  York  City 
environs  of  the  northeast  region. 

This  is  the  dire  message  spelled  out  to 
those  Amerieaas  who  examine  the  Na- 
tion's energy  sttuatkm.  And  the  only 
conclusion  which  can  be  drawn  ts  that 
continued  energy  Inaction  and  indecision 
will  lead  to  nt*"""*^  eoonomlf,  chaos  and 
serious  poi'sonal  inconvanlenoes. 

In  the  end.  any  fltsfiiiwinn  of  energy 
comes  down  to  a  discnsslan  of  maintain- 
ing a  growli^,  healttiy  eeonomy  which 
can  serve  the  needs  of  the  peoirie. 

Mr.  President,  unless  basic  decisions 
are  soon  rnaAf  to  actively  promote  do- 
mestic energy  development,  the  United 
States  is  rapidly  approaching  the  posi- 
tion where  foreign  natinris  which  control 
our  imported  energy  supplies  can  force 
deeislmis  upon  us  which  will  wreck  our 
country. 

Without  abimdant,  secure  energy  sup- 
plies, all  the  national  aspirations  which 
we  presently  hold,  from  cleaning  up  the 
environment  to  rebuilding  inner  dtles 
and  maintaining  full  employmntit.  will 
be  dictated  not  by  ourselves,  but  by  gov- 
ernments bejrond  the  reach  of  Congress, 
the  Supreme  Court,  or  the  executive 
branch. 

Mr.  President,   unless  Congress  takes 


positive  action  soon  to  end  tlie  energy 
cruncli,  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  and 
otters  who  rely  (ux  our  strmgth  will  pay 
dearly. 


Will    iNDUSTmT   Plitkbi    as   Ewkeot   F«D>af 

(Prepared  by  Floyd  a.  Lawrence  and  WUUam 

H.  BCUsr  with  David  H.  Imnmn) 

Satrfa  raUoolng— just  gvtUog  an  aUoca- 
UoQ  of  any  fuel  at  any  prtoe — oould  be  the 
outlook  Induscry  faoae  In  the  next  deoade. 

Incredible  ae  that  in*y  eeem,  we  have  regu- 
lated ouiaelvee  Into  a  dUemma:  IncreMliigly, 
thoee  luela  which  are  available  cannot  be 
uaed.  and  thoee  fuels  which  can  be  used  are 
not  avaUable. 

The  impact  on  our  oompetltlveneea  In  xnar- 
keu  at  home  and  abroad,  on  U.S.  joba.  and 
on  the  pzeesure  lor  VS.  lndu*tiy  to  move 
overseas  to  survive,  U  only  beginnlBg  to  be 
felt.  But  It  may  dominate  basUi  industry 
planning. 

Natuial  gaa  and  all  are  the  key*  to  the 
problon.  mduatzy  derlvea  78%  of  it*  primary 
energy  from  these  fuels. 

To  Mtlsfy  that  sppetlte,  nxjtee  Secretary 
of  CcmmeroB  Peter  a.  FBtetaoi.  "Unporta  of 
oU  and  gaa  slone  In  1970  aoiounted  to  (3.7 
bUlion"— a  figure  ezoMdlng  the  XJ3.  balance 
of  trade  deficit  In  1071.  H*  warns  that  our 
projected  annual  deficit  in  oU  and  gas  by 
19BB.  "asBomlng  we  import  ruels  at  the  level 
pcojected  by  the  Ibtador  Dept.,  Ja  t38  Ml- 

llon." 

To  put  thla  In  perep^ctlve.  aO  JJM.  imporU 
of  mAoufactured  goods  ran  only  di^tly 
mote  than  gSO  billion  to  1971,  Secretary 
Fe^raon  points  out.  adding  ttiat  ftora  a  eecu- 
rity  as  wen  aa  an  economic  (tandpolnt,  meeit- 
tag  our  enexgy  needs  through  imports  would 
be  untenable. 

"We  could  wen  go  through  a  period  durtog 
which  energy  wont  be  available  rattotolng 
would  be  Intetxlacsd.  Jatm  would  be  lort,  and 
produeUan  would  be  oat  back."  i^i  a«rald 
D.  Ounnlng,  aaeoolate  energy  eeoncnilM, 
Chase  Ifanbattan  Bank.  Ifvw  York.  The  only 
altemaltveB  he  sees  a>e  vwy  ikaiiiaMe  ■Mas- 
area  to  tinireses  daielupBaHit  «r  oemt^la  oil 
and  aatonl  gaa,  sad  steps  "to  turn  thU 
whole  enecgy  sMniattan  sround."  And  it  wlU 
take  oolSe  auuw  UuuIbk. 

For  (fewAee  1IM  VJL  kM  tpwred  Its  utaity 
Mna.  We  have  had  •  naMamiii  ensfgy  poHoy: 
keep  tt  eln*p.  We  lmpliew«sil  thM  poMey 
through  regulatory  dtstartkm  ef  ft<ee  aiaitot 
retarttOBships. 

Bnsigy  sppwestly  ebeap  and  alwoiSnnt 
was  the  PMult.  and  It  played  aa  Uaportaat 
role  In  US.  industrtal  growth.  *it  w 
bought  that  eheap  sad  SbuBdaat  energy  by 
bonowtng  against  tlks  fotore.  How  omr  ao- 
eotmti  are  past  due,  sad  tbey  wm  thQ  moet 
heavily  on  tailiwU'y. 

In  eome  eases  soppUee  wOl  be  tamed  off. 
Prtoee  wm  rtee  etarpty.  THe  Jeaerm  is  tneur- 
ably  elesr. 

"Bmwuun  now  and  lOSS  tSie  energy  tndus- 
trtee  win  have  to  invest  mace  tbaa  SS7S 
bflUan  la  new  fscattSee  to  provltfi  ear  our 
grOTTlag  neeOs,"  eeOmatse  John  O.  MBLMa. 
^uriman  of  Ihe  Watlomel  Petvoleam  Ooua- 
ell^  Oemmtttee  oa  VA.  Biergy  Outtook  ae 
irea  ee  piveldent  of  Oontlaental  OB  0>..  Mew 
Toi*. 

And  that  figure,  he  ea^.  Is  eacclnatve  of 
new  petniwm  marketing,  gse  dlstrUiatlon, 
and  aleetrle  distrtbutkm  fSaUttSee.   

Prtoee  must  go  wp  beeause  the  eneegyoom- 
panlfli  can  neitber  awomrmt*  the  neeeeaary 
nmde  interaidly  at  today's  proAt  leMts  nor 
attnot  the  ftmSs  (ran^oauide  eDuzeea  at 
ourrent  ratee  of  return  on  iinvirtiiienr,  Mr. 
McLean  explains. 

AU  indoatry  wm  direatly  Dael  tbs  affMt  of 
hj«tar  Mivgy  eoarta.  But  tbat  etfaet  wlU  be 
compouMtad.  in  kIgtMr  aoaSartal  ante  sa  well. 
For  the  basic  iadaetBtee  primary  mstals; 
stone,  alay  and  gtaea;  patvalsnaa  and  coal 
products:  paper:  and  chemicals  together  with 
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rurther  Kldlng  to  the  oost  «rtll  be  not  only 
higher  prices  for  existing  en«»rgy  sourcee,  tout 
in  mAny  (:••••  the  ooete  of  switching  to  more 
expensive  forms  of  energy  in  the  face  of 
shortage*.  ,     ^ 

AnMond*  Co.,  New  York,  tor  example  has 
been  advlswl  th*t  there  wUl  be  no  natural 
na  avaUable  this  winter  to  fuel  oopper 
smelting  operations  In  the  Southwest.  Plans 
are  underway  to  oonvert  the  operation  to 
fuel  oU— but  at  double  the  energy  costs,  says 
Howard  L.  Idwards.  vice  president  and 
s«cr«c*ry.  .   _,    ^ 

Others  In  the  nonferrous  metals  Industry 
are  going  further  and  converting  to  electric 
smelters— at  a  stUl  higher  energy  cost.  Ana- 
conda U  oonaWerlng  the  move,  says  Mr  Bd- 
wards.  but  observes  that  "you  get  a  lot  lees 
energy  from  the  primary  fuel  by  converting 
It  twloe." 

Although  electricity  Is  three  times  as  costly 
as  gas  in  heat  treating  applications.  Thomas 
A.  Blanchard.  product  manager,  special  fur- 
nace equipment,  Midland-Ross  Corp.'s  Sur- 
face Combustion  Dlv.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  reports 
that  "furnaces  going  to  lUlnols  and  Indiana 
are  electric  rather  th*n  gas  or  oil  today." 

The  steel  Industry  also  Is  moving  from 
natural  gas  to  oU  or  oil  standby  for  soaking 
pits  annealing  furnaces,  and  other  appUca- 
tlons.  reports  E.  L.  Andrews,  vice  president- 
materials  for  Allegheny  Ludlum  Industries 
Inc  Pittsburgh,  and  chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  *  Steel  Institute's  Critical  Matertala 
Supply  Committee. 

Mr.  Andrews  points  out  that  the  dual 
burner  provision  add  co«t,  as  does  the  nec- 
■nrtrj  storage  capacity  for  the  fuel  oil.  And 
not  only  Is  the  cost  of  the  fuel  oU  higher 
than  that  of  nat\iral  gas,  but  "competition 
for  the  available  oil  has  already  pushed  the 
price  up  30  to  2B%.  Oas  has  been  very  im- 
portant In  annealing  and  processing  In  the 
steel  Industry,"  says  Mr.  Andrews,  "but  that 
day  is  gone." 

SelJ -rationing? 

Although  nAtural  gas  today  provides  46% 
of  Industry's  primary  energy.  In  the  future 
"we  b*U«ve  resVdenUal  needs  for  gas  should 
come  first."  says  Gabriel  N.  Tlberlo.  director 
Plant  &  Environmental  Kn«rla*ertng  Section 
at  a«n«na  Motors  Corp.'s  environmental  ac- 
tlTltlss  staff.  "Commercial  needs  like  schools 
f.ft^  boapitals  should  come  next,  and  finally 
Industry  should  be  able  to  get  iU  share  for 
really  high  priority  uses  like  heat  treating 
la  a  protecttve  gas  atmosphere  or  in  auto- 
matic soldering. 

"Most  natural  gaa  applications  of  any  non- 
sssentlal  kind  in  our  pUnU  wUl  be  replaced 
by  electricity,"  says  Mr.  ■nberlo.  "and  we 
must  begin  to  consider  the  impact  ot  that 
change  back  at  the  generating  plant." 

Petroleum,  beltsves  Mr.  Tlberlo,  should  be 
allooated  In  the  future  to  transportation. 

"OasoUne  could  be  rationed  as  early  as 
next  year."  observes  Mr.  Ounnlng  at  Obase 
Manhattan.  He  explains  that  "because  nat- 
ural gas  Is  not  available,  nuuiy  utUltles  and 
Industrial  customers  are  unable  to  get  low- 
sulfur  residual  fuel  oU  and  are  turning  to 
dlstUlAts.  The  yield  on  the  refining  pattern 
has  been  shifted  to  middle  dUtlllate  to  meet 
this  demand.  As  a  consequence,  output  of 
gasoline  has  been  restricted. 

"We're  going  from  a  situation  where  we 
had  surplus  gasoline  to  a  situation  where  we 
don't  have  enough."  says  Mr.  Ounnlng.  "Un- 
IQM  ws  have  a  change  in  the  Import  quotas 
allowing  more  Imports  of  distillate  oU  this 
coming  winter,  we  oould  have  a  situation 
where  gasoime  stocks  drop  to  the  point  that 
rationing  would  be  necessary." 

"Because  energy  Is  a  smaller  cost  compo- 
nent of  manufact\inng  than  of  transporta- 
tion, tt  may  make  sense  for  planU  to  pay 
mors  and  conserve  the  oU  for  transportation 
use  "  Mr.  Tlberlo  believes.  "We  are  studying 
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these  various  kinds  of  energy  relationships  in 
our  plants  and  in  our  products  today,  and 
General  Motor*  Is  considering  creation  of  an 
energy  planning  group  for  that  express  pur- 
pose in  the  very  near  future." 

Similarly  concerned  about  the  wise  long- 
term  use  of  energy  resoxu-ces  is  E  I  du  Pont 
de  Nemours  ft  Co.,  for  whom  petroleum  and 
natural  gas  are  both  energy  sources  and  raw 
material.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago,  Du  Pont  es- 
tablished a  Petrochemical  ft  Energy  Develop- 
ment Section  to  study  changing  supplies  and 
costs  In  an  effort  to  formulate  a  long-range 

plan. 

Summarizing  the  situation  for  Industry  In 
the  foreseeable  future  Mr  Tlberlo  observes 
that  avsUabiUty  and  dependability  of  en- 
ergy seem  likely  to  become  more  important 
than  cost  The  important  thing  wUl  be  can 
we  get  It  when  we  want  it?" 

ENESCT    SHORTACI    CASTS    LIMCTHENTNC 
SHADOWS 


Industry  does  seem  destined  to  receive 
lower  priority  as  energy  resources  tighten. 
The  trend  Is  already  evident  in  the  alloca- 
tion of  natural  gas.  where  the  energy  crisis 
Is  most  Immediately  apparent. 

Gen.  George  A.  Uncoln.  director  of  the 
Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  (OEP)  and 
chairman  of  the  federal  governments  Joint 
Board  on  Fuel  Supply  ft  Transport.  expUlns 
that  one  of  the  board's  prime  objectives  Is 
to  lnsur«  that  "human  users "  of  natural 
gas— homes,  hospitals,  schools,  and  essential 
government  faclUtles— are  not  deprived  in 
tunes  of  emergency.  -There  is  a  strong  case 
to  assure  priority'  to  those  users  over  indus- 
try, he  has  testified  before  a  Senate 
committee  „  ^  „ 

Indeed,  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
(PPC).  which  regulates  natural  gas  sold 
Interstate,  pointed  out  in  May  that  it  plans 
to  "arrive  at  a  method  of  cost  classification. 
aUocation,  and  rate  design  which  will  pro- 
duce strong  economic  pressure  toward  a  more 
efficient  allocation  of  our  fuel  reserves.  This 
wlU  be  directed  partlcuUrly  to  conserving 
natural  gas  for  residential,  cnmmerclal.  and 
other  uses  for  which  this  clean  fuel  Is  greatly 
needed  and  to  discouraging  the  use  of  gas 
for  large  volume  industrial  and  boiler  fuel 
purposes." 

Begardless  of  prlorlUes.  Industry  and  pri- 
vate consiuners  both  face  the  same  uncertain 
future.  With  less  than  6%  of  the  world's 
population,  the  U  8  now  uses  about  one- 
thmi  of  Its  energy— and  Is  increasing  its 
energy  consumption  at  a  rate  of  more  than 
4%  a  year. 

The  Intsrtor  Dept.  estimates  a  threefold 
Increase  In  energy  consumption  between  now 
and  aOOO— from  68,810  trillion  Btu  In  1970 
to  a  whacking  191.556  trlUlon  Btu  In  Just 
three  decades. 

And  as  shortages  begin  to  surface.  Indus- 
try presents  a  tempting  target  for  curtail- 
ment. It  swallows  up  26^%  of  the  naUon's 
primary  energy  (that  obtained  directly  from 
fosaU  fuels),  show  1970  statistics  compUed 
by  the  National  Petroleum  Council  (NPC), 
an  advisory  body  studying  the  energy  out- 
look for  the  Interior  Dept. 

When  industry's  consumption  of  primary 
energy  U  combined  with  the  electrical  power 
It  buys,  plus  the  fuel  It  burns  to  transport 
Its  products  to  market,  its  energy  needs 
become  even  more  Unposlng.  A  study  by 
Stanford  Research  Institute  for  the  Office  of 
Science  &  Technology  pegs  industry's  1968 
share  of  total  energy  consumption  at  41.1%. 
Bottom  of  the  jar 
The  nation's  energy  bind  comes  from  rely- 
ing for  slightly  more  than  95%  of  Its  energy 
needs  on  three  baste  fuels  petroleum  (which 
acoountwi  for  43%  of  total  OS.  energy  con- 
sumpUon  in  1971);  natiu-al  gas  (33%);  and 
coal  (20%).  The  rest  comes  from  hydro- 
electric and  nuclear  power. 

"OU.  gas.  and  coal  are  the  easiest  forms  of 
energy  to  utUlze.  and  we've  been  using  them 


up  like  the  Uttle  boy  who  sticks  his  hand 
in  the  candy  Jar  and  thinks  the  boUoa 
wUl  never  be  reached. "  observes  HcAUm  Dote. 
assistant  secretary  of  Interior  for  mineral 
resources. 

Now.  there's  evidence  the  XJJSi.  is  reaching 
the  bottom  of  the  jar.  Availability  problem* 
exist,  or  loom  on  the  horlaon.  In  all  thrse 
of  the  baalc  fuels  which  have  long  been  so 
plentiful,  accessible,  and  Inexpensive. 

The  crisis  has  surfaced  first  In  natural 
gas  which  not  only  is  cheap  because  of  con- 
troversial FPC  price  regulation,  but  also  U 
the  most  desirable  fuel  from  an  environ- 
mental standpoint.  Tough  new  air  poUutlon 
regulations  have  Intenalfled  the  already 
brisk  demand  for  It  and  helped  push  the 
rate  of  demand  Increase  for  natural  gas  la 
1970  to  7.2% — higher  than  any  other  fosl. 
The  demand  for  natural  gas  has  been  so 
heavy.  In  fact,  that  the  Industry's  Future 
Requirements  Committee  dlrely  warns  that 
gas  comp^Ues  wlU  be  able  to  supply  only 
86  7o  of  the  nation's  requlremenU  by  1976. 
To  make  up  the  difference,  says  Gen.  Lincoln, 
"It  seems  clear  that  Imports  of  LNG  (lique- 
fied natural  gas)  or  SNG  [synthetic  natursl 
gasi  feedstocks,  or  both,  will  be  necessary  to 
provide  needed  supplies  of  pipeline  gas." 

Nowhere  Is  natural  gas'  unique  role  In  the 
crossfire  between  environmental  needs  and 
energy  demand  better  demonstrated  than  lu 
New  Tork  City.  In  announcing  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  new  air  pollution 
regulations.  Administrator  WIUImb  D.  Ruck- 
elshaus  indicated  that  to  meet  the  standards, 
the  city  would  have  to  boost  lU  use  of  nat- 
ural gas  by  300  % . 

Yet.  at  the  same  time  Mr.  Ruckelshaua  was 
making  his  announcement,  the  principal 
pipeline  supplying  natural  gas  to  New  York 
wi3  reducing  its  deliveries  by  7%. 
ShHnkage  supplies 
While  demand  soars,  natural  gas  proved 
reserves  (those  which  are  known  to  exist  and 
which  can  be  economically  produced  by  using 
conventional  methods)  have  been  dropping 
every  year  since  1967.  Oas  sales  contracts  now 
in  force  account  for  86%  of  the  360  trlUloo 
cu  ft  of  proved  reserves,  leaving  only  6% 
available  for  new  customers. 

Even  more  alarming,  gas  reserves  In  1970 
totaled  only  14  times  the  n»Uon's  annual 
production  of  natural  gas,  a  sharp  decline 
just  since  1964,  when  these  reserves  were  18 
times  annual  production. 

In  the  oil  industry,  the  situation  Is  even 
worse.  Proved  oU  reserves  were  13 V4  tlines 
annual  production  In  1957;  today  they  re 
down  to  nine  times  annual  producUon. 

A3  a  result  of  the  supply  pinch,  the  natton 
is  forced  to  rely  on  import*  iot  ^^^Jj^^^ 
of  Its  oU  needs,  and  estimates  are  the  figure 
WlU  reach  60%  by  1985.  Even  that  projection 
anticipates  that  oU  wOl  be  •»«"»*>le  f rom 
Alaska's  North  Slope,  which  remains  highly 
questlorukble.  „  □  ..  .i 

Beyond  adversely  affecting  the  O.Ss  ai 
ready  critical  balance  of  payments,  this 
strong  reliance  on  foreign  aource»--partlcu- 
larly  oU  from  the  convulsive  Persian  Guu 
countries— presents  as  uncertainty  of  supply 
that  poees  grave  implications  for  national  se- 
curltrAnd  as  the  State  Dept.  points  out.  It 
gives  our  country  less  flexlbUlty  in  conduct- 
ing its  foreign  affairs. 

Reserves  of  coal,  by  contrast,  are  the  na- 
tion s  most  abundant,  and  could  last  for  cen- 
turies However,  environmental  restrictions 
create  problems  today  because  most  of  the 
readUy  aotesslble  coal  near  big  Eastern  mar- 
kets has  a  high  sulfur  content. 

"We  have  bUUons  of  dollars  of  investment 
m  generating  plants  In  the  East  that  have  not 
been  amortised  and  must  be  kept  going, 
points  out  Interior's  Assistant  Secretary  Dole. 
"Either  we're  going  to  have  to  Import  low- 
sulfur  coals  or  oU  to  utUlze  these  plante,  or 
devise  a  means  for  taking  sulfur  out." 
Neither  of  those  alternatives  Is  attractive. 
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Out  in  the  eoUi 
Kut  It's  the  n*tur»l  gas  sbortsce  that  Is 
_^  Unmedlatsly  aflsctlng  Industry.  U»tx- 
Sirt  around  ths  country  ahudderwl  two  y««B 
!^ben.  lor  example,  gu  dsUveriss  In  OUm- 
iSd  were  shut  off  to  Industrial  customsrs  be- 
oMae  the  East  Ohio  Gas  Co.  found  Itself  hard 
out  to  supply  hom«>wner8  during  a  cold 
J^;  some  36.000  workers  were  laid  off  t«n- 

"^Kron  though  last  winter  was  cony>«ratlv«ly 
mUd  seven  nwijor  pipelines  across  ths  coim- 
tr»  were  forced  to  curtaU  service.  Currently. 
27  pipelines  have  filed  curtailment  plans  with 
alrPC.  reports  Chatnaan  John  N.  Nassikas. 

y^w  gas  oompaales  In  the  East  or  Midwest 
an  aeospting  new  Indostrial  customers.  And 
ssfW^sl  hwilTHltne  WMAtngtoo  GasUg^t  Co., 
iHiK^  ssrves  ths  BstlOD's  capital — have  been 
pBflf^rttwg  no  new  customsrs.  rssldentlal  or 
tiMhistrtal,  slaoe  last  NovMnber. 

■sotrlcal  power  faUures  are  causing  un- 
„,1[HM  among  sameutlvss.  too.  Demand  for 
aiaetridty  has  bsen  averaging  an  annual 
oowth  of  about  7%— and  doubling  every 
tta  years.  Of  all  sloetrtclty  consumed  in  the 
VB.,  n%  Is  for  business  purposes,  and  pur- 
(ihttrl  sisetrloal  pow«r  ispis— nts  more  than 
a  foartsr  of  Indnstry's  oTsraU  energy  nssds. 

act  weather  oould  bring  problems  yet  this 
iummer.  Erm  with  start-up  at  many  at  the 
4t  new  genaratlng  plants  sobodulod  to  go 
teto  operatioa  by  Septombor,  ci4>actty  to 
msst  peak  loads  wQl  be  In  "critlcaUy  Ught 
MMly"  In  parts  at  tlM  Midwest  and  the  At- 
laatle  Ssaboard.  notes  ths  OSP.  It  cites  Ohl- 
oago.  Miami,  and  Kew  Tork  as  "dtles  ot  sp«- 
fllal  concern." 

Oaaptts  plannsd  new  generating  capacity, 
tbs  stoetrleal  power  situation  seems  acute 
enough  that  James  B.  ScMoslngw.  chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  (ASC). 
observes  that  he  can  "see  the  day  when  the 
•ooBtry  might  have  to  ration  electricity. " 

nnsoT  povHTTT  i»  TH«  inneT  or  nxirrr 

Bow  oould  a  nation  so  rich  In  natural  re- 
KNizces  and  technology  find  Itself  running 
out  of  energy? 

'^eU-quallflsd  people  oould  have  predicted 
this  erlsts  ten  ysais  aco,"  otaaecvea  John  O. 
lAgsn.  president,  umiwsal  OQ  Products  Co.. 
Dm  Plalnsa,  Si.  "Unfortuxtately,  the  altua- 
tton  snsaked  up  on  industry.  Almost  every 
firm  that  uses  fuel  had  a  contract  that  ap- 
peared to  provide  enough  for  the  future. 
Diere  was  no  reason  to  question  that  source 
sf  sap^y." 

Obe  development  that  "sneaked  up"  was 
tbs  SBOwtoaUlng  loerease  In  energy  demand. 
"Just  m  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the 
use  of  energy  In  the  UJB.  has  Increased  faster 
than  the  gross  nattonal  product."  notes  an 
laterlor  Dept.  report,  citing  rapid  growth  of 
air  conditioning  in  homes  and  automobiles; 
greater  use  of  home  appliances;  more  cars; 
expanded  use  of  energy-lntenslv^  prooeeslng 
at  raw  materials;  and  a  'running  out  of  op- 
portunities" to  apply  known  technology  to 
Increase  efficiency  In  the  use  of  energy. 

Government  energy  planners  were  slow  In 
spotting  the  epirallng  demand.  For  example, 
tat  1964  the  FPC  estimated  that  electricity 
eimsumptlon  wotild  rise  about  8.6%  an- 
nually— far  luider  the  9.2%  increase  posted 
m  1970. 

The  nation's  energy  situation  "Is  a  mess," 
admitted  Assistant  Interior  Secretary  Dole  In 
testimony  before  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  earlier  this  year. 
And.  he  concedes  to  Industry  Week,  we  are 
"only  today  doing  the  pif-""'";;  that  we 
should  have  done  ten  years  ago." 

Worse  still,  some  61  government  agencies 
deal  with  energy  matters.  And  frequently 
they  work  at  croospurposes. 

Government  Itself  concedes  the  many  In- 
oooatstencles  In  iU  policies.  OBP's  Gen.  Ltn- 
ooln  lists  sooM : 

Although  Wr(^nr.tng  requirements  for  util- 
ities and  other  energy  developments  caU  for 
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higher  utility  rates,  suoli 
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are  dis- 
coursed by  nestdent  Mbotils  seonomlc 
stabiUaatlon  program. 

The  natton  rellsa  incrsaslngly  on  Imports 
of  petroleam.  yet  dleeoaragss  dsvelopment  of 
Its  own  petrotoum  reaourees.  Ksamples:  en- 
Tironmental  delays  on  eonstructlon  of  the 
traasalaakan  erode  oQ  pipeline  and  eanoel- 
latton  of  leasee  in  offsbcs*  Louisiana  oU- 
fleMs. 

The  VJB.  tarn  vast  rseerres  of  only  one 
fuel— eoal— y«t  it  has  placed  envlroomental 
restrictions  on  its  ues.  even  though  technol- 
ogy for  iU  dean  exploitation  is  stlU  years 
away. 

Because  of  the  danger  of  polluting  the 
ocean,  government  is  curbing  offshore  oU 
drUllng,  even  though  the  alternative  invites 
increased  tanker  traffic,  which  also  poees  pol- 
lution threats. 

The  nation  counts  heavay  on  nuclear  iww- 
er — needed  now — to  check  the  rising  demand 
for  foesU  fueU.  Tet  It  ctelays  development  of 
nuclear  plants  and  boosts  the  capital  re- 
quired for  them  through  environmental  and 
siting  restrletlans. 

At  a  time  when  the  T7JB.  Is  running  out  ol 
natural  gas.  government  aUows  a  wellhead 
pries  of  oBly  ooe-fourth  ot  tbe  amount  i»o- 
poeed  toy  cotnpaBles  to  pay  for  imported  gas 
to  meet  demand. 

Deregulation  the  aniver? 

"Unhlndefed  toy  sueb  regulation,  tite  cur- 
rent gas  sbortags  would  not  have  developed." 
says  the  Amsrtcan  Oas  Aasn.'s  Immediate 
past  chairman,  O.  J.  Tankexsler,  presHlent  of 
Bast  Ohio  Oas  Oo.  "Higher  pdces  would  have 
eeUbUabed  themselves  based  oo  tbe  pre- 
mium value  of  natural  gas,  which  would 
have  provided  the  necessary  incentive  Xer 
preduetlon  and  may  have  reduced  demand 
for  thU  fuel." 

The  FPC  agxeee  that  wellhead  prloee^ 
which  average  about  35  cenU  per  tbotMand 
cubic  feet — are  too  low  under  today's  elioumr 
^t^n/«>.  It  recently  recommended  Incntsses 
r*"g<"g  from  10  to  36%  In  seia«  areas,  but 
even  those  boosU  az*  being  held  up  by  court 

^Bcwever.  mere  Inrrseess  In  weUheed  prtoes 
aren't  «TH>"g'^.  beUeve  many  energy  aiperts. 
John  Winger.  Chase  llMihiUan  vloe  prasl- 
dent  and  energy  econocalet,  rhergia  tbat  "the 
idea  tbat  tbe  consumer  was  being  protected 
by  the  regulation  has  proved  false.  Instead, 
by  creating  an  energy  slMrtage,  the  eentzols 
have  done  the  consuntsr  and  the  nation  a 
mr*t  dlseei  >li  e 

"Theratore."  he  continues,  "the  controls 
should  be  removed — not  merely  mortHled,  but 
removed  oompletdy  and  quickly." 

The  FPC  doemt  egzee  that  oompleU  de- 
oontroi  is  the  answer.  Such  a  move  wotdd 
cause  "chaos  in  the  maAet."  Thomas  Joyee. 
chief  of  tbe  FPC's  Bureau  ctf  Natural  Oas. 
contends. 

'If  a  eompany  has  a  package  of  gas.  tt  will 
hold  tt  unto  tt  can  get  tbe  highest  prlee  for 
it,"  he  teUs  Indtutry  Week,  "^ou'd  see  gas 
prices  akyroeket.  "Ham  it  not  the  time  for 
complete  deregidatlon  for  we  stni  have  a 
seller's  market." 

There's  little  doubt  that  rPC^  controls 
have  discouraged  drilling.  Exploratory  wells 
druied  in  1971  hit  a  34-year  low  and  were 
lees  than  half  the  number  drlUed  tn  ISM. 
Investment  in  exploration  has  suffered  a  simi- 
lar drop.  Producers  put  #4.8  binion — 65%  of 
their  weuhead  receipts — Into  such  activity  in 
1906:  the  doUar  figure  remained  the  same  in 
1970,  even  though  demand  for  both  oU  and 
gas  had  more  than  doubled.  But  in  1970  the 
$4.8  billion  investment  figure  represented 
only  38%  of  wellhead  Income. 

Asks  Frank  N.  Ikard,  president  of  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute,  Washington: 
"Why  should  investors  put  money  into  dis- 
covery wells  where  the  chances  of  success  are 
only  3  in  100 — and  where  the  product,  even 


tf  brxmght  to  omrket,  is  price  controlled  tn  a 
way  tbat  inhlMts  a  fair  returar* 

KnvtroBmental  tmoertalnties,  too.  are  hav- 
ing an  effect  on  energy  company  Inveetment. 
rat  iDstaace,  Thomas  D.  Barrow,  airsotor  and 
senior  viee  prastdent  of  Standard  OU  Oo. 
(New  Jereey).  and  former  president  of  its 
Rumble  on  ft  BeflniBg  Co.  subatdtary,  Hous- 
ton, points  out  that  tn  IMS  Hnmhls  spent 
g4B  million  for  riglits  to  <HI  tn  Oattfomia's 
Santa  Barbara  Channel.  But  drtOlBg  there 
has  been  blocked  toy  envlronmentaUAs'  eeurt 
suits,  and  "so  far  we  havent  gotten  one 
IKuny  out  of  our  investment,"  he  laments. 
Bumble's  investment  tn  Alaska's  North  Slope 
oil  fields  Is  similarly  uncertain  because  of  en- 
vironmental snags. 

^^eeded;  Big  mosey 

It's  clear  that  to  msrt  future  demands, 
energy  produesn  mutt  commit  msesive  new 
funds,  not  aatf  tor  explotation  and  deveiop- 
ment.  tout  for  capital  facStttss  ae  well. 

Whila  the  NFO  esllieatne  that  the  VM.  en- 
ergy tndustry  will  rsqulre  espltat  eapextdi- 
tuies  of  »S76  blUion  between  now  and  IMi. 
Kanneth  B.  F"V  eieeutlve  vloa  pteeMent  and 
iinotot  at  ■—*— —  Dttloa.  Daton  OecuiiUes 
ft  Oo.  Inc..  New  Torli.  forsssss  an  even  higtker 
figure  of  »t7»  biUkm. 

Yet,  deq»tte  tbe  nrgest  need  for  capital. 
government  has  added  to  tbe  poor  Investment 
proUem. 

Paemge  by  Congrsas  ot  tbe  Tax  Baf  orm  Act 
of  IMg.  which  rednee  tbe  eU  depisMop  aUa<w- 
ance  from  8TM  *o  aa%.  baa  "deprtveA  tbe 
petToleuin  ladustry  of  aevecal  bundnd  mU- 
Uon  daUan  of  capital  fuada  annually."  says 
Chaes  Uanbattan's  Mr.  Wlngv.  Tbat  lost 
capita),  be  sin  Is.  oould  have  paid  for  dis- 
covery of  1  MlUoo  bamis  of  oU  and  6  tril- 
lion cu  ft  of  aataral  gee  enongh  to  satisfy 
10%  of  tbe  aatton'a  naeda  during  the  period 
the  IsBlslstion  has  toeaai  in  eCaot. 

Energy  exeeuttvas  hsniosn,  too,  tbe  in- 
orsaaed  intereat  of  goeemment  in  antitrust 
IsvUaatteaa.  Tbe  Faderal  Trade  Oommlastnin 
has  Utufibad  a  new  tawaO.  ot  Inv^attcMtpns 
into  wiisautiattniM  of 
firms,  and  aaveeal 


Mr.  Mrtaan  ef  tbe  XatloQal 
Petroleum  OownaU:  "To  aaeet  tfur  futsie 
energy  requlrementt.  a  ntasaive  twdusmal 
effort  wiU  be  naoaaaa^.  Many  typaa  and  slass 
of  coayamoa  wiU  toe  cequlred.  and  ln4as*ry 
alwuld  be  given  aa  mueb  f^asdam 
lAe  .  .  .  to  devalap  tb*  paftKiiar 
forms  beat  sulied  to  tbe  tab  at 

Oovemmant  also  baa  eoatrtbated  to  tbe 
energy  crisis  by  tmposlBg  aavlrMUDaiUaa 
r««ulatlons  that  bav*  caused  teebnoiiigy  to 
devaiep  moee  slawly  than  erpefttart  Or. 
aiobard  Balablsar.  aaatatant  director  and 
energy  chief  of  tbe  Prealde&t*a  Ofltoe  of 
Sdanea  ft  Tadinnlqgy.  svggesU  tbat  the 
imrttlnE  ot  rlstng  anitooBmental  demands 
has  "Btralnad  the  raaaareb  and  dafvalopaMnt 
capability  of  the  natton"  and  diverted  at- 
tention from  other  needed  technological 
worX  that  might  ethsrwiae  have  taben  ptaos. 

ABC  Cbalanan  gchlseingar  points  out 
another  aq^act  of  tbe  problem: 

Moat  of  tba  teefanology  requiiad  to  offset 
toda^  anergy  sbortagaa  baa  been  tbe  rsspon- 
slhUity  of  industry,  he  sayai  An  eaceptlon  is 
nuclear  anergy  which  has  been  a  government 
monopoly.  As  a  result.  Mr.  Schleetnger  asssrta. 
the  govemmMtt  has  funded  BftD  money  "tn 
a  lopetded  manner,"  pouring  moat  of  it  into 
nuclear  Tsonsrrb  rather  than  into  other 
energy  sources.  "We  can  see  this  in  retro- 
spect." he  adskits. 

Adding  to  the  tecbnologlcal  lag  has  been 
tbe  stowsr-than-expartert  development  of 
tbe  fast  tsrssilar  reactor,  wblob  eoaverta 
atomic  waato  into  tiaalda  fuel.  Tbls  develop- 
ment has  been  counted  on  to  proivldB  a  large 
share  of  the  nation's  energy  needs  during 
the  transitional  stage  from  our  current  re- 
liance on  fossU  fuels  to  the  end  of  the  ceQ- 
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tury  wb«n  auclwur  tuaion  pfanuakbij  -wUl 
b«  eoonomVaOly  »n4  t<>clu»ic»Uy  t«»«iW«. 

On*  T—Moa  tor  ib*  Uel»j,  MpUiM  Re- 
MHUOM  tot  U»«  yi*tuf»  lac,  •  BonpnOX  WMb- 
iBCtoa  MMueb  oifnlMttnn,  U  Um  praooou- 
MtlfOP  o<  •tefltrlc  uUlltiw  »nd  re»etor  m*nu- 
factunn  with  (•ttUi«  Uglit-w»t«r  reactor*  an 
lUM  to  Um»  to  tattt,  uttUty  ioiMto.  Mor^ovw. 
It  poUits  out.  proWemi  U»  l»o»n»m€.  ooMtrxw- 
Uon,  aad  th*  •ovlronmwit  J»*v«  »ll  pror^d 
now  dUBeult  tta»n  MvMoiMd. 
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La««    TO     SAWMt 


The  Wmtion-B  "b««t  bope  today"  for  meet- 
ing tl»  growing  eoetfy  demand  ta  tbe  breeder 
nmetat.  Mid  Frertden*  Klron  In  bU  energy 
me«*g«  to  Congreee  iMt  yew.  Btit  breeder 
teohnolocy  to  only  one  of  three  top  prlorlttes 
Identified  by  the  Preeldent  for  Joint  indua- 
try-fOTWiMBMnt  RAO  eSorta. 

Ttoe  other  two:  ««!  gelfltmtinn  (which 
would  conrert  cod  Into  »  elewi  (u  which 
c»n  be  tmnjported  through  pipeUiwe)  mad 
,^^  MM  cle*nli«  tMluMtogy  (whlob  would 
x«nwM  ralfv  from  eo*l  MHOke  bofcre  It  to 
enUttad  Into  the  tr) . 

Tta*  ■ovOTXunanfe  locte  la  puling  theae 
tbiM  tKlinola«l«e  >•  to  stove  the  natton 
»«wy  txom  iwUuoe  oa  oU  and  natunl  gM  and 
on  to  more  abundant  ooal  an*  uranium. 

Ylw  taohnloal  f  eaalbUtty  of  the  bneder  has 
alxMidy  bee«  prof^l,  but  problenu  r«««te  in 
tts  ooaunerclallBatlon  and  In  enylPO««a»Bt»l 
,a«rt^  Both  proWe..  aee.  «4vaW«.  b^M^ 

Dr.  tt' ot  tbe  OHea  of  Solenoe  ft  TB<m- 

noio0.  wl»  ei^ects  the  breeder  to  be  eoo- 
BOBleally  attimotl^  arou»d  the  mld-lWOa. 
-Tb*  breeder  Involvea  a  high  taHttel  e»p- 
Kal  eo»t,"  he  potoU  out.  "hot  n  brlnga  fuel 
«asta  way  down.  It  etaouM  be  a  elgnJfloaiiit 
holp  1«  keeping  eleetrtoal  «iergy  prtcee  low." 
Wnct  step  in  ttie  oammeietaUaatloa  of  the 
bie^anr  to  eoHtnotlan  ot  a  demonatratloD 
Dlant.  Fund  nlabkg  for  the  project,  which  to 
«d  to  ooet  mto  BlBkm.  to  gotng  well 
•leetrlo  utility  manufaoturwi,  and 
milt  ptokOB  to  eoatrtbute  tlM  wHlUon. 
^olat  taduetry  nuf eminent  leeearrti  also 
to  uBdMW»y  OB  ooal  gaetfleatloii  thioogh 
fuB*  Bfom  HM  iBtertor  D«»P*  -^.^rfifr^ 
lean  Oae  Amu.  A  teehii»|we  fer  gaalfioatlon 
to  iiiwuiieiitoltT  aviUlaMe  from  Qwnwany.  but 
there's  a  que«tfc«  whether  It  wiu  work  wttb 
VB.  ooata. 

Thto.  too,  appewe  eolTmble,  wtOtongb  Dr. 
BahAtoer  doubte  that  ooal  gaatficatloB  will 
iMooue  aeeaofBlcaay  fewUble  before  ItW. 
Moat  eatlmatea  Indlcato  ttet  ptpeline  quality 
gaa  tnm  ooal  w«l  ooat  from  §•  cento  to  •!» 
per  thooaand  cubic  Itaet— oonstderably  above 
IndM^  wellhead  prioe  o*  U  cente  for  natural 
gm«.  "It  to  tBo««  •Mraretl^  to  reaaore  eulfttr 
from  ooal  before  oombuetloti  nther  ttoa»  at 
the  atowk.  wh«m  atowk  i^  elMirtDg  lyateaM 
eooM  ooet  10  to  «8%  «i  much  m  the  whole 
MmerwUng  plaat,-  mratBtahH  Dr.  BalAleer 
ma^gaa  deeUlfuilitioM  to  a  ihorter- 
range  goal  than  either  the  breeder  or  ooal 
gasttoatkm.  ^      . 

B»fetml  prooeeeeo  are  beteg  teetwl  and  ecl- 
•nttota  beHere  that  one  or  wsre  ehould  be 
aTallable  lor  general  uae  by  eleetrtc  utnitlee 
by  1980.  Irwin  M.  StelMr.  president  ot  Na- 
tional Bconomle  ltoi.oiTh  Aaaeclatee  Inc., 
Mtknates  that  «»*•  wHl  run  between  1  and 
S  mllto  per  Wlowatt-houi^-pe«1iape  1  mill 
higher  If  the  eucoewful  prooeaa  tnrolTee  a 
thiow-awsy  product  that  re«r»lf««  dtopoeal. 
XJeIng  the  rule  of  thumb  that  1  mm  per 
Mowatt-hour  to  the  equlralent  oT  W  cents 
per  million  Bto  In  fuel  coots,  the  preeont 
differential  between  high-  and  low-milfur 
fuel  oU  to  about  26  cents  per  mUlkm  Btu, 
asserts  Mr.  Btetoer.  "Hiat  meaxts.  he  eon- 
cludee,  "that  deeulfurtoatlon  costs  In  excess 
of  9.8  mUto  for  a  prored  process  would  make 
that  proeess  wneeoBomlo — unlees  the  price 
dtfTerenttal  changes." 

The  foremment  also  U  eyeing  develop- 
ment  ot  oil  shale,  huge  potential  reeouroas 
of   which    lie   under    federal   lands    m    the 


Bocky  Mountains  region.  These  have   never 
been   Upped    ooounercUily,    but    they    oSer 
«uch  promise  as  a  source  oX  U)W-8uUur  oil 
that  Prasident  NUon  has  ordered  prepara- 
tion oi  an  eavtronsaantai  Impact  »tAtement 
M  a  prelude  to  federal  leasing  of  the  Unds. 
Further,  the  government  U  working  with 
the  electric   utility   Industry   on   deTslopiag 
magnetohydrodynamlc  (MHD)   power,  which 
involves    passing    fuel    through    a    magnetic 
field  rather  than  turbines  and  rotaUng  gen- 
erators. The  process  could  boost  powerplant 
efficiency  to  50  to  «0%.  besides  cutting   atr 
and    water    poUuUoo.    Preeent    efficiency    Ui 
today's  advanced  powerplants  is  40%. 
A  look  at  the  futwre 
All  these  developments,  however,   rely  on 
existing  fossil  fuel  sources.  "These  are  finite. 
and  too  valuable  for  us  to  be  burning  for 
primary  energy,"  observes  Dr.  Balzhiser  Ulti- 
mately,  he    says,    the    nation    wlU   have    to 
iwltch  to  more  advanced  energy  sources. 

Of  particular  promise  is  nuclear  fusion. 
ThU  would  use  deuterium  from  the  ocean, 
and  offers  "an  Infinite  supply"  of  fuel  If 
science  can  learn  to  control  the  nuclear  reac- 
tion Involved. 

Promising,  too.  to  geothermal  energy- 
converting  underground  deposiu  of  hot  water 
or  steam  into  energy  In  the  U.S.,  however, 
such  deposits  appear  to  be  confined  to  the 
West.  That  makes  still  another  form  of  geo- 
thermal enetgy- making  use  of  hot  rock, 
which  to  ualTersally  under  the  earth's  sur- 
faee—a  more  tempting  research  target 

Another  loog-rar»ge  pomlblllty  to  solar 
energy—heat  from  the  sun  which  to  con- 
Terted  Into  electrical  energy  by  using  solar 
ceUs.  Presently,  solar  celto  are  too  expensive 
for  practical  use. 

Besides  the  Administration'B  technology 
push  to  ease  the  energy  crtsls.  the  problem 
to  drawing  heary  Interest  in  both  hou«»  of 

Deaplte  all  the  attention  within  the  Ad- 
mlntotrathm  and  on  Oapltol  mil,  the  nation 
has  no  official  "energy  policy  "  Many  observ- 
er* betlew  that,  because  of  the  number  or 
agencies  and  economic  sectors  involved,  for- 
mulatlag  such  a  poUcy  jTist  lent  possible 

"What  wo  really  need,  more  than  a  pretty 
rwekage  labeled  Tfattonal  Bnergy  Policy."  to 
a  reconcmatlon  between  environmental  pol- 
icy go*to  and  the  realities  of  the  energy  clr- 
eunstaneea."  says  Brace  C  Netschert,  vice 
piealdent.  National  Economic  Research  Asso- 
ciates Inc.  _«,«, 
President  Nixon's  energy  message,  however. 
was  a  step  In  the  direction  of  a  policy— par- 
ticularly hto  propoaal  that  an  important  fed- 
eral energy  T«soaroe  development  programs 
be  ooMaMdated  under  a  new  Dept  of  Natural 
RaBOUfOBS.  Bo  far  the  proposal  has  made  Ut- 
tto  headway  in  Congress. 

Costs  bound   upvxiTi 
B*gtn^vm   ot   government    actions.    It    to 
ctoar  tbat  iadiHtry  must  prepare  Itself  for  a 
futun  in  which  anergy  to  going  to  be  In 
Bhortar  sun^ly.  And  oartalnly  more  oostly. 

As  Seoratary  Peterson  reoenUy  told  busi- 
nessmen: "Few  predictions  I  am  Ukaly  to 
m^m  wUl  Bsare  likely  turn  out  to  be  right 
than  thto  one— aamely,  that  the  price  of  en- 
ergy over  the  next  decade  will  go  up  much 
faster  than  the  ooet  of  goods  and  services  In 
general." 
How  much  more  costly  will  energy  be? 
Unfortunately,  no  one  knows.  Officials  In 
the  coal.  oU,  and  natural  gas  Industries  pro- 
test there  are  too  many  "ifs"  Involved  for 
them  to  project  future  costs  of  their  prod- 
ucts. 

For  the  newer  fuel  sources,  however,  there 
la  some  Indication.  Besides  the  80  cents  to 
II  ao  price  per  thousand  cubic  feet  estimated 
for  gas  from  ooal,  shale  oil  to  likely  to  cost 
from  H  to  M.50  a  barrel,  the  Interior  Dept. 
estimates.  And  a  preview  of  LNO  prices  came 
last  month  when  the  FPC  approved  imports 


of  the  product  from  Algeria  by  Kl  Paso  Nat- 
ural Gas  Co.,  but  ruled  that  Kl  Paso  had  to 
charge  ttie  actual  cost  of  the  Import,  nattier 
than  combine  It  with  the  price  of  Its  other 
gas  sources.  Result:  a  price  of  more  than 
$1  50  per  thousand  cubic  feet. 

Price  Increases  may  come  even  sooner  than 
many  managers  expect.  Former  White  House 
energy  adviser  B.  David  Freeman  hss  said  he 
expects  the  price  of  on  to  rise  at  least  SO 
cents  a  barrel  after  the  election.  He  looks  for 
even  steeper  Increases  In  natural  gas  and 
electrical  energy. 

What  can  mai^agen  tat 
Ons  thing  maiispsni  can  do  now  to  ean- 
aerre  fuel— an  Idea  the  goaeramsnt  to  asiUng 
hard  to  Industry.  In  a  latter  to  MMOtap 
eaeeaaTes  thto  summer.  Saentary  FatacMo 
oon  tended  that  enargy  coBaarratioa  eoalil  se- 
duoa  demand  by  as  much  as  6%.  And  Oan. 
Uncoln  thinks  the  praetioe  to  so  vttal  thst 
he  suggests  tax  Inoanttvas  to  eoeoaragi  it. 
Managers  can  atoo  spaak  out  on  aoam- 
"Let's  face  it."  says  Unlvaraal  OU's  Mr.  UgMi. 
"Perhaps  wa  should  take  out  ads  in  iami 
papers.  Parbapa  firms  ttoa*  ara  baary  ussnof 
energy  should  oonaidar  mounting  — ~*— 
to  let  the  pubUo  know  bow  daac 

situation  is.  Thay  advartlaa  for 

and   other    valuabia   rasonroas— and   power 
definitely  to  a  valuabto  rsaouroa." 

But  maaagars  oaa.  and  dMNUd.  da  man. 
Rathar  than  alt  baok  and  hopa  tiM  crtoto  wUl 
■omebow  go  away,  ttiay  oaa  hutot  thravgb 
their  elaotad  oAolato  that  deftaKt»a  sM- 
matea  be  mada  for  futiua  aoargy  ooota.  Moas 
am  ouwantly  aratlaWe— which  hampars  ooai- 
pany  planning. 

Tbla  to  TltSLL  Nearly  erary  anecgy  a^ert 
aucrled  by  Induatry  Weak  siiggists  that 
maaacscs  sbould  be  serlouaty  studying  thsir 
enUsting  fuel  supply  situation,  with  aa  sys 
to  possU>ia  alternatives. 

Says  0«P  Director  Unortn:  "Whan  aakad 
for  advice  on  the  future  by  industry,  my 
office  suggests  provision  for  use  of  alteraa- 
tlve  fuete.  We  reoogniae  the  ooet  gets  patisrt 
on  to  the  consumer.  But  no  one  may  forsoee 
the  future  with  certainty,  and  ttie  ooato  of 
fiexlhllHy  seam  warranted  toy  the  MeA  fore- 
casts of  energy  supply  ovar  the  no«  de«de£ 
And  aten  then,  there  seems  no  osrtamt; 
«jat  Industry  win  not  flicker  as  energy  fades. 


ORDER  OP  BUSmiSB 
The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pi» 
pore.  Under  the  pwvioiiB  order,  the«m- 
fttor  from  Worlda  is  recogntaed  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minute*. 


JANE  PONDA,  RAMSETCTjARK,  AMD 
THE  WAB  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  CHILBS.  Mr.  President,  I  swsert 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore The  absence  of  a  ouorum  ha*  been 
guggested.  "Rie  clerk  wUl  call  the  "^ 

The  second  aasistaiit  legislative  derk 
proceed  to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  »« 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  ^^11  ue  rescinded. 

The  ACnNO  PRBSIDBNT  pro  tm- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  te  »o  ordered, 
■me  Senator  from  Plorida  is  recogntoed. 

Mr  CHILBS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  erents  of  1970.  as  I  campaigned 
for  the  US.  Senate  throughout  Plonda. 
It  became  apparent  to  me  that  the  mood 
of  the  people  of  my  SUte  was  one  oi 
weariness  over  the  Vietnam  war.  iMot, 
since,  a  decision  had  been  made  that  we 
were  not  going  to  try  to  win  the  war.  I 
felt  the  loneliness  of  the  mothers  and 
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filbert  ttie  wlv«  and  famUlea.  for  aons. 
J^Sm.  M«l  l«iirt»M»«te  they  h«l  eent 
S'S*  lnTw«  they  eould  not  leek  to 
^^diarad  th»  despair  of  those  who 
JS  lost  VmA  oner  I  Mpwtanced  the 
^am  of  thoM  who  ^omA  men  in  prl»- 
S^-war  eampe  or  mteUng  in  action. 
rStfxied  of  the  great  eoneeni  of  tboM 
^[ttw  the  llBMietel  drain  the  war  was 
Swtog  on  our  eountry.  and  I  saw  the  f  ew 
^Tniany  whose  dally  living  was  being  af - 
feeted  so  adversely  by  this  economic 
disaster.  ^  . 

Ily  o(»)clU8lon  did  not  come  easy,  be- 
cMMs  I  had  started  the  campaign  as  a 
lM»k  on  the  war,  but  it  did  come  before 
the  campaign  was  over.  We  limply  had 
to  get  out  of  the  war  before  it  finished 
dninlng  us  of  our  human  and  economic 
reiources  and  before  it  tore  the  people 
of  tbls  Nation  so  far  wart  that  we  might 
never  reunite. 

So  I  came  to  the  Senate  at  the  begin- 
ning of  last  year  with  this  responsibility: 
and  ever  since,  I  have  conatstently  sup- 
ported moves  to  get  this  war  over.  I  In- 
tredticed  legislation,  I  have  spoken  for 
other  Senators'  bills,  I  have  voted  time 
sod  again  to  get  our  troops  out  upon 
,.(gi^pi«»tiny  arrangements  for  release  of 
our  FOW's  and  accounting  for  our  men 
~itT-'''g  in  action.  I  have  been  disap- 
polDted  that  more  has  not  been  aecom- 
Idiibed,  but  I  believe  we  have  seen  much 
progress  made  toward  ending  the  war. 
And  much  of  this  progress,  I  think,  is  due 
to  the  continuing  pressure  on  the  ad- 
mlniBtratlon  coming  from  legislation 
passed  by  the  Senate. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  adminlstra- 
tloQ  does  want  to  aid  the  war.  To  that 
end.  President  Nixon  has  carried  out  his 
program  of  AnetnamlxaUon.  This  pro- 
gram has  trained  over  a  million  South 
VletDamese  troops  and  placed  in  their 
hands  the  latest  in  weNTonry  and  equlp> 
ment.  In  the  proeess,  we  have  spent  $180 
billion,  and  we  have  been  told  that  'Vlet- 
namization  is  successful  and  that  we  can 
tom  the  war  over  to  South  Vietnam. 

Id  addition,  there  has  been  growing 
supixHt  for  «id-the-war  legislation  on 
tbe  House  side,  as  the  war  has  contin- 
ued and  the  public  has  become  m<»re  and 
more  disenchanted,  more  and  more  in- 
clined to  our  withdrawing  and  leaving 
the  Vietnamese  to  ultimately  settle  their 
dtfierences.  In  my  opinion  this  changing 
tide  in  C<mgress  must  be  credited  to  the 
public,  which  has  freely  made  its  wl^es 
and  feelings  known  as  it  has  learned 
more  about  how  dearly  this  war  Is  cost- 
ing us. 

So  it  is  with  all  this  in  mind  that  I 
have  viewed  developments  of  recent  days 
with  growing  conc»n  and  dismay.  First 
we  had  the  visit  to  Hanoi  by  Jane  Fonda. 
She  has  let  herself  be  used  by  North 
Vietnam.  "Hiere  are  those  who  call  her 
"traitor."  I  am  more  inclined  to  believe 
she  Is  misinformed,  misguided,  and  fool- 
ish. She  clsdms  merely  to  be  antiwar  and 
inteiested  only  in  ending  the  war;  yet 
she  has  sevuely  damaged  that  poesifaUlty 
for  those  of  us  who  have  been  working 
to  find  a  reepoosUBte  ad  to  the  war,  for 
ber  actions  have  created  a  negative  r«- 
Mtton  among  a  pvMle  whose  support  we 
demerately  need. 


Then,  on  the  he^  tA  Mtis  Vtaoda's 

trip,  we  flad  Uxtam  Miamv  GMoerai 
RMoaey  €Urk  Jonnivlnc  to  Jia»tA,  ro- 
portedly  veDnMotlng  an  organintlDn 
called  Internattosial  CoimtwWwi  f«r  In- 
quiries Into  the  UJS.  War  Crtmai  In  lA- 
doobtam.  m  the  couxse  of  his  vlait  radio 
Hanoi  attributed  anttbombiag  atate- 
menta  to  Mr.  Clai^  and  In  general  Mr. 
Clark  winds  up  coming  aoroes  as  de- 
nouncing -the  United  States.  The  result: 
American  public  opinion  again  is  af- 
fected ne«attwly:  Cosagress,  which  must 
have  ptMlo  suppOTt>  is  ooee  again  under- 
cut in  Its  efforts  to  find  an  md  to  the 
war. 

The  American  people  are  not  blind. 
They  simply  will  not  accept  a  (me-slded 
viewpoint  and  presentation  such  as 
those  offered  by  Jane  Fonda  and  Ramsey 
Clark.  TtMX  denmiriBe  in  vartous  tenns 
the  United  States  and  its  actions  but 
seem  to  full^  ooo«lone  those  of  Nwrth 
Vietnam  and  the  Vkteoog. 

They  ooodemn  our  action  against 
North  Vietnam,  yet  ignore  the  fact  that 
it  was  they  who  first  breached  the 
boundary  and  entered  South  Vietnam  as 
aggressors. 

Claifc  Is  (luoted  as  referring  to  the 
"cruti  and  tenible  slaughter  in  North 
Vietnam"  by  bombing,  yet  makes  no 
mention  whatsoever— now  or  anytime 
before-of  the  thonwands  of  dvilians 
herded  together  and  killed  at  Hue  by 
North  ^^tnamese  sokUers. 

In  an  AnrTTfiat^i  Press  st<MT  of  August 
13  Clark  Is  quoted: 

The  fact  to  that  tharc  has  been  massive 
tnhiimnn  bombing  on  elttoa,  vlUagee.  lurch- 
es, schools,  hospitals,  dikaa.  sluloas,  canals 
and  the  wide  watar  system  that  supports 
the  culture  and  the  life  of  this  country. 

If  true,  yes,  it  is  horrible.  But  I  do  not 
recall  Mr.  Clark  ever  condemning  the 
North  Vietnam- Vletoong  praetioe  at  an- 
nihilating civilian  residents  sA  villages 
from  which  thetr  soldlerB  are  being 
driven  and  firing  on  bdi^ees,  fleeing  ref- 
ugees, killing  them  like  flies. 

Mr.  Clark  was  allowed  to  visit  one 
POW  camp,  he  says,  where  be  could  In- 
terview 10  prisoners  prodooed  by  the 
Vietnamese.  He  tells  us  how  well  off  and 
healthy  were  the  men  he  saw,  and  by 
his  words  Implies  there  is  Utile  need  for 
concon  about  our  POW's  welfare.  This 
is  very  strange  to  me.  Why  did  not  Mr. 
Clark  tosist  on  vlstting  the  other  POW 
camps?  Why  did  he  not  ask  for  a  com- 
plete list  of  POWs  and  a  report  on  their 
condition?  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Hanoi  government  has  slgasd  the 
terms  (rf  the  Geneva  Convantioo,  com- 
mitting its^  to  identify  and  propwly 
care  for  all  POWs  in  a  humanitarian 
fashion,  to  allow  Immediate  release  of 
the  sick  or  wounded  and  to  permit  in- 
spection oi.  priaonoa  and  camps  by  a 
neutral  party.  Yet,  in  q;>ite  of  Its  signing. 
wimfri  has  continuously  refused  to  meet 
these  terms.  Pleas  by  this  oountiy,  ttie 
Ititcmattonal  Hed  Cross  and  other  neu- 
tral organlaations  have  be«i  Ignored.  In 
a  Wedneedaj,  August  Ig,  editMKJ  the 
Washlngtco  Post  said  of  Bamsev  Clark: 

Ha  reported  la  hto  San  Franotooo  nawa  ood- 
ference  Monday  the  statements  on  FOW  ra- 


le«M  which  >BOel,  kaowlag  «C  hto  . 
inanoa,  wanted  him  to  put  bafore  tba  Amar- 

Haaoi'a  fnm*f***  ynbUs  mCiam  aatf  the  fact 
that  ha  i«a  bslBC  wMd  abeuM  aurertaa  ao 
oaa.  AttsBipts  to  manltntla^n  tba  othar  side's 
PDbllo  optaloa  are  a  standard  part  cf  tbto 
war.  .  .  . 

The  prevloas  day.  Joseph  Krait  wrote: 
ytx.  Clark  aUowad  blmaalf  to  ba.und  by 
aanat  fedio  la  a  way  that  aMasm  <«  m  who 
have  vMtad  Borth  Vlatnam  avoided.  Ha  U 
sub)0ct  to  lagltimata  crltictam  for  pocw  Jndg* 
m«nt  In  tbla  cad  othar  mattan. 

It  is  reported  that  Demooratio  Presi- 
dential iMW*i1"—  aaoaoB  MCOovBRw  sug- 
gested some  Mms  ago  ttiat  Ramsey  Clark 
or  "wmMooe  al«v  that  ttne"  should  suc- 
ceed J.  Edgar  Hoover  as  Dirvelar  of  the 
Federal  Dmeau  at  Ixnreetigaiian.  lliis 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  commit- 
ment on  tile  part  of  Senator  MoOtovmr 
to  Mr.  Oartc.  Bot  I  hav*  to  say  at  tiiU 
time  that  shoold  I  ever  be  fkeed  with  the 
deddon  of  conflzmlng  soeh  a  nomlnatlan, 
I  would  not  do  It;  for  Ramsey  Clark  does 
not  dm>lay  ttM  obJaetMty.  the  sense  of 
fair  play,  the  penhrtesee  In  porsatng 
factual  evMeaoe  ttiat  U  crttleal  to  the 
FBIlob. 

Mr.  Oark  has  said  our  POWs  would 
be  raleaasd  diortly  after  Senator  Mc- 
aovmH's  eleettcn  as  Preddent.  for  this 
wottkl  sIgBal  that  we  would  no  longer 
support  the  Thlaa  nglme  In  Saigon.  He 
said  he  bMed  this  on  aasarmnces  he  re- 
ceived from  an  lynwiw^H  Hanoi  news^ 
pAper  editor  and  a  leaser  oiBeial  of  the 
govecnmotf .  Wdi.  to  me  his  aomces  are 
not  etsactly  Ironclad.  I  well  recall  my 
visit  to  Paris  aiuritr  after  being  dected 
to  the  Senate  to  get  ftnrthand  tntmma- 
tion  on  our  POWs  from  MMth  ^etnam 
and  Vtetcoog.  I  met  with  higAi  ofllelals 
of  these  govemmenta.  Including  Madam 
TMnh,  and  I  begged  for  Information.  I 
speelfleaUy  aou^t  hope  tliat  aevcral  Flor- 
ida MIA's  were  in  their  bands.  I  was  re- 
buffed. I  asked  that  letters  I  brought  be 
allowed  to  «ei  threoi^.  I  reeelvad  no  en- 
couragemeot  whatsoever.  Ci'jnssqiimtly, 
I  find  it  dUBcult  to  aooapt  aaswanoes 
from  a  new^apcr  editor  and  a  leeser  of- 
ficial. 

•niough  I  aaestton  their  Judgment  and 
regret  their  allowiiag  themselTes  to  be 
used:  regKxaess  of  tJiehr  motives,  I  do 
not  offff  these  oommento  today  merely  to 
rhartint  ^ane  Pbnda  or  Ramsey  Claric. 
My  dlsappotntmsnt  and.  yes,  anger  are 
more  deepseated  than  that  I  bdleve 
that  their  aotifeaB  Imve  created  such  an 
adverse  puhUo  reaetian  that  It  makes  It 
iTiP^fiij^  for  Oongrsm  to  undertake  sue- 
ocasfuUy  any  measure  seeking  to  legis- 
late an  end  to  the  Vtetnam  war.  In  other 
words,  Btlas  Fonda  and  Mr.  Clark  hava 
effectively  undHvot  Congress  on  the  war. 

TtM  ACTOKi  PRBBBDSrr  pro  tern- 
pote.  Under  the  prerioai  order,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Tmnmr) 
is  reeognlMdiornoito  coMsed  Ifmlmtfes. 

(Tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Tmnnr  on  tha 
introdnottDa  of  8.  SM6.  with  re«iKt  to 
tte^itoMl 

on  intradaBed~»Ils~aaiA  Mtat 

ttons.) 


*i- 


•j»ti  t>nir  'f^Tv^jtu     Isu 


t.l  iti   iUilUmsli-Okf^ 


VIBTNAM— R«C?ENTI»VHiOPMKNTB     i>Jf^^«, 

Mr.  HABBT  F.  BTBD,  JB.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  wMft  Snator  frara  VtaM»  (Mr. 
CHtun)  «  few  BMtaofrt*  mo  mude  bo^ 
rauarJcs  tn  rcfard  to  the  ttrtt  cf  f  onner 
Attorney  OenenJ  Ramwy  Cl»rk  to 
North  Vietnam,  and  made  some  refer- 
ence to  bli  gabBOnaaat  ■tatamwit*  npon 
hisrstam. 

I  feel  that  the  eaamwHt  tn  the  Senate 
today  by  the  disttngviafaed  Senator 
from  nortda  Is  most  appropriate,  and  I 
share  his  view  to  regard  to  this  matter. 

Mo  ooa  uneHnri  Cke  rlctat  at  an 
AoHrlaui  eitlMB  to  apeak  on  ttteae  graTs 
natkmal  teuea,  or  expcca  any  rktw  that 
he  m  ikmktm.  That  ii  ne*  the  queetton 
lnw>lTedhCM. 

T&e  quBsHoB  to  In  rccavd  to  Mr. 
Ramaey  CSark.  who  wrvad  ia  a  high 
poattlaa  In  the  American  Oevenunent.  He 
serred  as  AttoRMT  O^eral  of  the  United 
States  at  a  time  when  huBdreda  of  thou- 
sandi  ct  Ammitmm  wen  being  aeofe  to 
Vtottwm  to  fight.  He  served  as  AttonMy 
aenenil  of  the  United  StaAee,  or  Deputy 
Attorney  Qeneral.  at  a  time  when  most 
ot  the  S0.&00  men  killed  In  Vietnam  were 
being  killed,  at  a  time  when  most  of  the 
300.006  man  wasnded  in  Vietnam  were 
being  woanded.  Te«:  he  said  ne*  a  word 
in  opposiUan  to  the  Vletnaaa  war  or  tn 
opposMlan  to  what  the  admlntetratton 
he  was  aerriag  was  doing. 

Presidesxt  Nixon,  ooming  hito  oAce 
with  460.000  men  being  In  Vietnam,  has 
bnwgbt  pMctioaUy  all  of  thoae  men 
home.  More  than  to  peroent  hare  been 
broo^bt  back  slnoe  President  Nlzon  has 
been  in  aOoc.  Yet  this  fotmer  high  of- 
ficial ot  our  Oorermaeot  has  i%aA  made 
a  trip  to  North  Vletnani,  has  omwulted 
with  the  enemy  there,  lias  made  speeches 
aiKi  nstlo  talks  saying  how  tarnbto  the 
Americans  are.  I  saw  «n  televtatai  last 
night  his  appearanee  before  a  ooaamlttee 
of  the  Senate.  dls{dtaying  what  he  aaid 
was  an  American  booab  being  osed 
againet  the  North  VletBamese,  and  say- 
ing herw  terrible  that  was.  Tei  he  did 
not  eondenan  Nnih  Vletaam  lor  its  tn- 
vaaion  of  Sooth  Vtetnam  and  tte  attack 
on  American  troops. 

It  seeans  to  me  that  tar  those  like  Mr. 
caark,  who  eerrad  in  an  administration 
wliich  began  the  teavy  «ae  at  growid 
tnMpe  in  Vletaam;  far  a  penea  like  Mr. 
Claik.  wtio  served  the  admhiletratlon  in 
a  Ugh  poettkai  as  Attemer  Qeneral  and 
not  oooe  uttend  a  Bteteaaait  in  oppoel- 
tlon  to  what  was  belac  «bim — It  Is  most 
unbeeonlng  for  him  now,  at  a  ttmo  when 
the  most  delleate  uegciUaUona  are  we^og 
on  between  the  nidtod  mates  and  ettier 
goveraiaente  in  an  att«B9t  (•  «nd  this 
war,  to  be  going  wfer  to  Mortto  Vietnam 
and  oenlng  back  siieirtiiig  the  propa- 
gaada  of  a  miiiiiiii—il  at  wfaoee  hands 
the  nrdtad  Stectas  kas  saCfend  SS0.0OO 
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as  ««  bSMW  Aaaonoeiie  to  Vlet- 
so  long  as  we  are  involved  in  a 
there,  so  long  as  our  troops  are 
so  long  as  our  Commander  In  Chief 


every  effort  to  protect  tlioee 
to  brtiw  tbeaa  home,  I  am  go- 
ing to  sappott  the  Aaerteaa  servicemen 
and  I  am  foiag  to  support  the  Com- 
mander to  Chief  to  his  endeavors  to  dis- 
ei«age  from  the  struggle 

I  submit  that  one  does  not  support 
Urn  by  galBg  to  Hanoi  and  seeing  what 
Hanoi  waute  one  to  see  and  bringing 
back  evidence  submitted  by  Hanoi  to  at- 
tempt to  propagandise  the  American 
people. 

I  mink  it  is  a  sad  day.  Mr.  President. 
wh«i  a  former  high  ofBcial  of  our  gov- 
ernment takes  such  action  at  this  very 
serious  time  in  the  negotiations  to  bring 
this  long,  costly,  difficult  struggle  to  a 
ooncluslon. 

As  the  Senator  from  Florida  pointed 
oat,  I  do  not  believe  that  these  actlvitlee 
of  Mr.  Clark  and  Miss  Jane  Ponda  are 
hurting  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Pres- 
ident Niiwn.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think 
they  tend  to  rally  the  American  people 
brtiind  the  Oominander  in  Chief. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  an  article  from 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  of 
Wednesday.  August  1«.  It  is  the  fourth 
in  a  series  of  five  articles  by  Samuel 
Lubell,  a  public  opinion  researcher  whose 
methods  of  surveying  key  districts  in 
carefully  selected  areas  have  yielded  re- 
markably accurate  predictions. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  found  Samuel 
Lubell  to  be  a  conscientious  researcher. 
Whatever  little  political  instinct  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  may  have  cer- 
tainly coincides  with  what  Mr.  Lubell 
has  found  to  be  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  today. 

I  am  Impressed  with  one  aspect  of  Mr. 
Lubell's  findings  which  ties  in  somewhat 
with  this  discussion  of  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark. 
Mr.  Lubell,  in  his  careful  analysis  of 
^«tar  sentiment,  says : 

PrMlil«nt  Nlaon's  mining  of  Haiphong 
HMiMT  tn  May  gatnee  him  the  s««eplii«  voter 
stvpoct  h«  nMd«d  to  exercise  a  tree  hand 
In  iTy<«<<hin«.  until  after  the  election. 

Last  May,  President  Nixon  took  a  step 
which  should  have  been  taken  5  or  6 
years  ago.  Had  it  been  taken  5  or  6  years 
ago,  or  4  years  ago.  the  war,  in  my  judg- 
ment, wo^rid  have  been  over.  If  the  previ- 
ous President  had  shut  off  the  supplies 
by  mining  the  harbor  of  Haiphong,  the 
war  would  have  been  over  long  ago.  Pres- 
ident Nlxoo  had  the  courage  to  take  that 
step  last  May,  and  the  American  people 
have  rallied  behind  him  for  taking  such 
a  step. 

"n»e  American  peojrie.  Mr.  President, 
are  very  sensible,  Intelligent,  solid  peo- 
ple. Tliey  know  that  President  Nixon  was 
faced  with  a  very  difBciilt  situation  not 
of  his  own  making. 

They  know  that  when  he  came  into 
olBee,  550,000  American  troops  were 
there  by  another  President.  And  what 
has  President  Nixon  done  with  regard 
to  Vietnam*  He  has  brought  back  more 
than  90  percent  of  those  troops.  Tet. 
there  Is  a  certain  dement  in  this  Na- 
tion which  Insists  upon  oondemmlng  him 
for  dotag  the  very  thing  they  say  they 
want  done — namely,  to  bring  back  the 
Aaiertaan  troops  and  disengage  from 
Vietnam. 

Mr.  President,  t)ecause  of  its  general 
Interest  and  because  it  represents  a  great 


deal  of  hard  work  in  a  caiefal  somr  at 
the  attitudes  at  the  Amcricaa  peopis  m 
a  aiBoaber  of  sutajscta.  I  ask  imnnlingpi 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Racosa 
Samud  UdMHH  artlcte  puUkritod  in  tte 
Wastiiivton  Evtnkic  Star  ot  W« ' 
day.  August  Id.  eapttofieri  "Voters 
aMtoeaBaateOne." 

Ihere  being  no  ohlection.  the  ariide 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Itooess, 
asfoUowa: 

WsAT  ma  PoBUC  la  SaTnv:  Votes 

Sense  Choice  a  Basic  One 

(By  Saarael  L\dMB) 

WtaUe  Interrlewlng  aoroM  tke  eovntry  tht* 
year,  I  often  felt  tbat  I  was  bela«  fonaS  to 
beooi&e  a  aaw  kind  ct  war  oetnapenSeal, 
trying  to  make  aenae  of  an  el«otk>n  tfaa&  aei 
becoma  a  gigantic  peycfaotogloal  war  lor  tbe 
nation's  rotars. 

a^>eata(D;.  I  scribbled  Into  my  notebook 
this  message:  "Writ*  what  payth-wmr  resUy 
means,  not  as  seen  by  polltlclaaa  to  Wsab- 
ington,  bwt  which  mantpulatlOMS  actasOy 
Chang*  votes." 

My  orer-aU  ooncluslon  may  startle  tbOH 
political  experts  and  ooaaasentstors  who  b*< 
lleve  tbat  elections  are  settled  by  taiptrtng 
speachea,  great  debates  or  Image-making 
tricks. 

Neither  words  nor  theatrtcala  are  too  im- 
portant. What  does  haTe  a  declslTe  bopaet  k 
the  power  to  oonnnlt  the  country*  fatore. 

Tbeea  oommltmenU  tafea  varied  (enna 
Sometimes  tba  flata  book  at  aomnttmant  fea- 
comies  lodged  In  a  nation's  throat,  votw 
opinion  will  tbraafa  about  fuziouaty.  llks  s 
powerful,  but  helptass  sallflsh. 

TZEniAM   FISH    HCKMt 

This,  of  course,  Is  the  story  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  By  sending  bombota  over  Nor«h  Vlal- 
nam  In  1946,  Lyndon  Jotmaon  committed  the 
United  States  to  a  vast  wscalatlnn  of  a  war 
that  has  thrashed  on  for  coon  than  seven 
ycBJ^,  even  thotigh  most  Amelrcans  say,  "It 
was  a  mistake  to  erer  get  in  It." 

Prtaddent  Wlxon's  mining  ol  Hatphoni 
Harbor  In  May  gained  him  the  iweephu 
voter  support  ha  naedad  to  enrclae  a  tr» 
hand  ia  IxadoehlMi  ontU  aftw  VB»  etecUoa, 
my  iBterTlaws  Indicate. 

vtiiiirkna  oX  Americans  are  still  fighting 
to  dislodge  the  Vietnam  flah  hook  from  theli 
craws.  But  many  of  the  new  Nixon  supporters, 
while  talkmg  of  "getting  out."  are  reafly 
searching  for  some  way  o«  staying  in  Indo- 
china IndeBultely,  If  It  oan  be  done  with- 
out losing  American  Itvaa. 

Sonw  Justtfieatlons  offered  for  keq>ing  sn 
AmerlcaB  base  la  Indochina  are  amusing. 
A  Stationery  store  owner  In  New  Tork  City 
explained.  "Look  how  close  Vietnam  Is  to 
Hawaii."  Asked  how  close  Vietnam  was,  he 
conceded.  "Tre  never  looked  at  the  map." 

m ATOPY    Oa    BKJXCT 

To  retain  the  presidency.  Kixon  has  taken 
a  succession  of  actions  which  have  already 
restructxired  economic  and  political  povwr  to 
the  country.  Any  campaign  the  Bepublloans 
wa«e  wUl  be  Uke  ttie  Op  of  an  leeberg  com- 
pared to  tba  lar0Mt  aspect  waicto  npMaents 
ttm  tMtwm  of  Snertoa.  both  at  booaa  and 
ataroibd. 

The  voters  sans*  thki  laot.  tbat  th^  reaUy 
are  being  aaksd  to  ratify  or  reject  these 
changes  whioii.  I  bellev*.  explaLna  the  ^wclal 
intensity  o*  voter  feeling  tliat  now  prevails. 

Pohtlesi  wrltors  Hke  to  say  that  -the  Amer- 
loan  people  vote  against,  not  for,  candMatee.* 
In  tblB  yaar^  etecttoa,  Amwrtnafis  an  wUBg 
against  oCbar  Amerteans. 

What  are  ttwy  ■gktts*  atontf  *>!»,  tor 
on*  taing — mho  U  to  mmim  tlMWi  and  w1k>  ti 
t«  get  than?  Haw  ara  tasaa  to  be  paid— or. 
more  accurately,  to  be  evaded f 

Here  my  interviews  indicate  two  oommlt- 
ments  are  shaping  the  battle  that  divides  the 
voters: 
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yirst,  the  prlorltlee  of  Nlxons  uneven  eco- 


])omlc  recovery 


wbMi  stMngtbened  tba  )ob- 


^Steg  powers  «<  bott.  bnslness  and  th.  mlll- 
larr-indivtrial  cosnplex. 

icond,  the  acceptance  by  both  political 
parties  of  contlntied  iBflaaoo  on  some  scale 
for  years  to  come. 

gCBAMVLE    FO*    HTMSBtX 

Bow  does  one  report  the  political  effects  of 
a  nneral  ezpectatlon  tbat  one's  earnings  and 
iJ!rmgs  wlU  contlnuB  to  lose  real  value  by 
Hveral  pertsentage  points  each  year? 

SooMtimes  I  have  pictured  continued  infla- 
tion as  a  siege  or  blockade,  sometimes  as  hav- 
ing lost  air  control  over  one's  own  country, 
exposing  the  people  to  constant  bombard - 
nsnt  from  every  side,  unable  to  tel*  whether 
th*  bomha  come  from  friends  or  enemies. 

Whichever  it  la.  siege  or  fragmenUUon 
t^^Mwha  the  ftOeot  is  much  the  same:  To  drive 
averrone  to  scramble  for  himself,  avoiding 
hurt  as  best  as  ba  can  while  trying  to  push 
off  the  ooat  onto  somfeona  els*. 

Xven  antbuslaatk;  suKX>rters  of  the  war 
doat  seem  to  think  they  should  pay  their 
(bare  of  Its  cost. 

This  p>ast  year  has  brought  an  Lmpreeslve 
■urge  in  the  anxieties  being  voiced  about  re- 
ttiement  plans.  Mo  ooa's  bom*  seams  to  have 
enough  nhel  *•■*!'  against  the  rain  of  bombs 
from  the  inflationary  aklea. 

The  wUe  of  a  43-y*ar-old  machinist  at 
tbe  Bock  Island,  m.,  arsenal  complained.  "We 
get  1300  a  month  on  retirement,  but  by  that 
time  1300  wont  be  worth  anything." 

On  a  nearby  street  a  flreaian  employed  by 
th*  city  of  Rock  Island  protastad.  "The  teach- 
ers have  a  better  plan  than  tba  flreflghtera 
We  get  no  coet-of-llvlng  Increases  in  our 
retirement." 

Twtiato»i»  sax  nsHTSNnfo 

This  has  become  a  nearly  universal  com- 
plaint, of  working  fcr  dllTwent  departments 
complaining  that  otbw  city  workers  h*v« 
better  benefits.  Factory  workers  point  to  the 
preferenees  government  workers  enjoy  and 
vice- versa. 

My  Interviews  suggest  a  great  desire  to  the 
eoontry  for  equality  In  pension  and  hospi- 
talteatloD. 

In  Bancroft,  Iowa,  a  post  ofBee  clerk  eom- 
ir*f— *.  "llMy  rsdoead  tb«  retirement  age  to 
out  down  on  thalr  aaiplaye*.  But  then  you 
find  yoor  pwMlon  Is  reduced.  They  want  me 
to  get  out,  but  I  have  a  16-year-old  son  to 
pnt  through  college." 

Bow  these  econixnlc  tensions  are  tigbten- 
hig  can  be  seen  tn  ttae  responaea  to  the  ques- 
tion: "What  govamment  spending  woold  you 
vast  to  trunaseT" 

Betoca  ttaa  Kortb  Tl*tnam*ae  offensive,  the 
geaecal  ran  of  ropUas  was  to  urge  reductiaoe 
In  ipandirtg  en  space,  military  and  defense. 
Wallace  supporters  recorded  a  different  pat- 
tern, preferring  to  slash  welfare  and  foreign 
tkl  first. 

Uy  last  teterrlewe  reveal  a  marked  surge 
In  deswartds  to  cat  off  welfar*:  Pieesuis*  to 
kimmr  deCanaa  spendtaag  hava  dronMd  slnoe 
tha  mining  at  Hanofa  bartxm.  and  th*  stra- 
tegic arms  limitations  agre*m*at  was 
leaehed.  Pro-Mlaui  voten.  In  fact,  now  ex- 
pose any  defeitae  cuts  by  2  to  1;  the  McCk>v- 
•m  voters  Interviewed  so  far  divide  evenly. 

Nixon's  higher  military  commitments, 
along  with  continued  Inflation,  tighten  tbe 
noose  on  meeting  budgeted  costs  without  tax 
iBO-eases. 

TlUs  also  meana  that  the  public's  tax-cnt- 
ting  emotions  are  being  forced  Into  a  narrow 
pass,  with  Insurmountable  bills  on  each  side, 
and  which  brtnga  tbem  oat  with  one  visible 
target  against  which  to  *^>*nd  their  wrath — 
the  cost  of  welfare. 

For  many  people,  "welfare"  is  another  side 
or  the  antyMialng  Issue. 

McOovem's  gl,000  Income  distribution  talk 
is  being  crttlelBed  as  "a  giveaway  to  people 
who  dont 


A  hostile  reaction  could  alao  b*  aqiaetad 
to  the  wetter*  ptogtam  that  NlBon  1mm  pvo- 
pcaert.  wltb  tta  psoalstaa  for  a  mlntanom 
family  tocaoia.  U  Oongrass  were  tn  paaa  tk* 
I>i«aident%  plan.  It  eenld  eost  him  Totaa. 

Mr.  BARRY  F.  BYHJD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  rfnuUnder  ot  my 
time,  and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quo- 
rum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  cail  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBSRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  cocisent  that  the  order 
for  ttie  qmrmn  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OmCtSi  <Mr.  Tai- 
stADGE).  Withocrt  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

TRANSACTION  OP  ROPTINB 
MORNINO  BUSINESS 

Mr.  TAIiMADQB.  Under  the  previous 
order,  there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 

transaction  of  routine  raMrdng  bustnees, 
for  not  to  exceed  15  mhiutes,  with  stete- 
ments  therein  limited  to  9  mlhotee. 

Mr.  RC^BSRT  C.  BYBD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suflgest  the  ataeoice  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRBBIDXNQ  OFFICER.  Tbe  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislatiTe  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tbat  the  order  for 
the  quorum  cail  ba  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRE8IIHNG  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  FEDERAL  PURCHABK  OP  THE 
KLAMATH  DnXAM  FOREST 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  ask 
unaninwuB  eoneent  that  the  Senate  torn 
to  the  consideratian  ot  Calendar  No.  S83 
(S.  SS94>. 

•Hie  PRESIDINO  OFPfCER.  "nie  Clerk 
will  report  the  bill. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Galondar  No.  an  (a  aiM) .  a  bUl  promUng 

for  Pudiaat  [ liaia  ai  tb*  raaiatnlng  Klam- 

atb  Indian  Forest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ik  there 
objection  to  the  reaueat  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  belnc  no  objeetian.  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  coneider  ttie  taOl. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  wOl 
not  comment  at  any  length  about  this 
bill.  My  coneacuea  are  aware  of  mjr  oon- 
cemfi  I  have  expressed  about  why  I  be- 
lieve tbU  beautiful  X3&.000-acjre  forcet 
shoukl  be  added  to  our  national  forest,  ao 
it  can  be  managed  under  the  multiple- 
use  sustained  yield  pt^dee  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

I  ask  unanimous  canseot  that  my 
statement  at  the  hearing  we  held  In  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee  on  this  biH 
appear  at  this  point  in  the  Racoaa,  fol- 
lowed by  an  exeeipi  from  the  Interior 
committee  rqwrt  on  the  htD. 

"Hie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

araTXMXirr  bt  aawsTOK  Ka-tou) 

As  a  prelud*  to  my  expreeston  at  stroog 
support  for  passage  ot  S.  3694. 1  womkl  ttka  to 


point  out  a  ttttts  baekgioaaA  mnouBtdlng  the 
current  oontrovecsy.  The  glsmaUt  Tanalna- 

tt«i  Act  am  Stat.  7ift  a*  uao  Me>  wbich 

wM  pMatd  tn-lBM  paotMed  lor  tanalaation 
ofC  tba  m—tb  iMUaa  H— rwtf ,  4ianrl- 
It*  to  tttia  aaS  ftwHiw  pvoaMM  avtaln 
to  ba  toilowd.  Tba  otlglaal  dia> 
.  m  tks  »laflC  aMrtata  Indian 
to  tka  Saoataiy  at  Acitlaiiltur*k  ttw 
land  becoming  the  Wlnema  NaUonal  Porast. 
Included  in  that  sale  ware  636,680  acres  pur- 
etaased  at  a  ooat  oT  aa^Ue,Ml . 

Tba  rMoalnlng  ITlamalii  Tndtana  have  de- 
cided to  terminate  tba  current  trusteeship, 
and  the  Trustee  Is  required  to  offer  tbe  land 
to  ttie  Secretary  of  Agrlculttira.  A  year  Is  pro- 
vided In  whleb  tbe  Seu'etai'y  can  accept  or 
reject  the  offer.  After  tbla  ttm*.  tbe  Trustee 
most  offer  tbe  land  for  sale  to  others  at  this 
same  price. 

On  Jtity  S,  ItTl.  tbe  Beeretarr  of  Agrlcal« 
ture  Tvoelved  the  Trustee's  offer  for  his  pur- 
chase ot  tlie  rwnalntwg  Kbuaath  Indian 
Forest  lands.  The  land  total  U  approximately 
136,000  acres,  and  tbe  pnrrftsas  pttce  U  061  ,• 
9M,70e.  IndWIed  in  this  acreage  is  approxi- 
mately 888.641  mmion  bd./ft.  ot  marketaMe 
timber. 

With  this  ttackgroond  ia  mind,  I  want  to 
state  my  sopport  for  this  bm  In  tlte  strongest 
terms.  At  tb*  same  tlm*,  biwevwr,  I  want  to 
expreas  my  Jlspleasui*  at  tb*  naed  for  tbla 
hoM-tng.  the  n«ed  for  8.  SgM,  and  tb*  ne*d 
for  tbe  companion  bUl  In  tbe  Hotm  of  »epre 
aentatlvas.  This  MU  marsly  maartatas  au- 
thority already  raatbtg  in  to*  SeMwtory  of 
Agrtcnltare.  Tbe  Secretary  at  A^leulttire 
should  have  purcbaaed  tbeae  forsstlaiidB  nn- 
der  his  *"***"e  aTXtborlty,  azkd  ttiere  would 
have  been  no  need  for  tbe  cuiieut  contro- 
versy. 

A  strong  case  can  b«  made  fbr  parebaae  at 
the  Klamath  Indian  forest,  and  to  allow  its 
operation  under  Forest  Serrloe  mtiltlpla-nse 
guldelln**.  Our  bearing  today  wm  offer  many 
sound  reasons  In  suppot  at  tills,  bat  I  wouM 
like  to  tooeh  briefly  on  a  few  of  tbsro. 

I.  Purrhaa*  by  tb*  Federal  government 
would  mean  a  aastalnad  ylrtd  ot  timber. 
forage.  wUdllfe,  water,  and  other  outdoor 
recraattoa  opportwaltlaa.  A  profiai  blend  of 
tbee*  aeUvmea  would  aasuM  eontlnued  en- 
Joynseat  by   future   gaaaratlioDa   of    Orago- 


X  A  stobie  baae  ot  raw  BtatsrUl  would 
Msur*  k>ag-«anga  aonnnratn  stabUl^  for  tb* 
tlmbar-baasd  IndaetiT  ia  tba  arask 

S.  Opsratton  aadae  tba  Poreat  earvloe 
pcoyram  ot  amtalnail  jleld  tlsbar  produo- 
tton  woaid  iMly  tb*  oounlo  to*^  it>  I<>i4- 
raii«*  tlaUMK  aaada.  Msm^srt  as  a  part  of 
tike  MaStoaal  Vorast,  tba  land  would  produce 
an  averaga  at  ao  to  Si  million  bd./ft.  of 
sawtlmbar  eatdk  yaar.  Jbtlmataa  aia  tbat  tbla 
timber  would  generata  an  estimated  Si 
million  to  tb*  Tleasmy   from  such  timber 

4.  Long  rang*  aostahMd  yMd  o«ere  a 
liettar  eeoBomle  petentiBl  for  ntUtaatlon  o« 
local  Klamath  T~nm...  «■  %  part  of  the  staMc 
labor  fore*.  Mor*  rapid  Mqutdatlon  of  tbe 
ttambar  woidd  laaatt  to  gisalai-  tanporary, 
aslgiaBt  labor  lilllliillnn.  and  would  b*  a 
short-t«rm  boom.  Currantly,  40%  at  the 
area's  employed  »"'*"'»—  work  to  tb*  fbrsst 
producto  liMliwliy. 

Tbeae  an  a  few  ot  tta  iMnaflts  to  tbe 
public  that  I  btilev*  waoh 
erml  panebas*  oT  tb*  land.  I 
In  tMa  niaaa  to  awva  at  irtkaS  v«rr  aaaUy 
eoidd  b*  tba  lato  ot  tais  laakd  K  tl 
tary  Ooe*  wot  aseraaH  hia  opMoa  to  | 
turn  aaaattftil  ataatf  of  llaibar. 
thing  I  ha«ab*entaMaa*utta*l 
area.  It  would  be  logged  more  rapidly  toy 
prtvat*  orwuat*  than  It  w«utd  b*  by  the 
Foreet  Swvtos  wadar  Its  silMnsil  yield 
prograna.  Private  owners  will  bava  to  pay 
»»»«.g».  for  um  lead  tbsa  tbar  wlO  feel 
toned  to  get  tlMtr  aaosiay  e«t  man  lapMly. 
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and   good,   lont-nuage   timber  m*M«ement 
plftns  wUl  RO  by  tb*  bo«tl. 

In  ooneliwlon,  I  beltoTe  »trongly  tt»»t  tb« 
BecnUry  of  AgrloulUu«  aiioulcl  purctaaM 
thia  T«lu*U«  l»nd.  I  wwUd  prafw  tb»t  th* 
bad  been  don*  und«r  hia  •zlatlxig  authority, 
but  bwsauaa  of  hJ«  attltuda,  mora  prcotaaly 
th*  attitude  of  tha  Ofllca  of  Uanagamant  and 
Budget,  we  hate  to  pursue  thla  lejlfllatlve 
acdution. 

ptovmiMO    roa    FKoniAi.    PuacHAaa    or    thk 

RIUAINING  KUkMATH  INDIAN  FOai3T 


FXTKPOSX 

8  3fi©4,  Introduced  by  8eii*tor  Hatfield 
with  Senator  Packwood  aa  coaponaor,  would 
autUortae  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  pur- 
chaae  the  Klamath  Indian  Poreet  lands  for 
«51  954  709,  prior  to  June  30,  1973.  Under  the 
orovlBlona  of  the  Klamath  Termination  Act 
M  amended,  the  Ufl.  National  Bank  of 
Oregon  trustee  for  the  tribe,  made  an  offer 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  on  July  2, 
1971,  to  purchase  the  remaining  lands  for 
»51  964,700.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  h»8 
untU  July  1,  1912.  to  either  accept  or  reject 
the  offer.  If  the  offer  U  not  accepted,  an 
offer  will  be  made  to  private  Interests. 

Fears  have  been  expressed  that  prlTate 
Arms  wUl  buy  up  this  extremely  soenlc  for- 
est and  through  high -Intensity  logging  and 
home-site  development.  Instead  of  multiple- 
use  and  sustalned-yleld  management,  de- 
stroy lU  great  resource  value.  Some  of  the 
forest  Uss  along  picturesque  rivers  and  has 
been  described  by  observers  as  unusually 
beautiful.  Purchase  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  would  gtiarantee  not  only  that  these 
Htnfi«  continue  to  produce  forest  products 
and  provide  Jobs  on  a  sustalned-yleld  basis 
for  future  generations,  but  also  that  recrea- 
tional and  other  mutlple-uae  values  will  be 
adequately  protected.  Managed  as  part  of  the 
Wlnema  National  Forest,  the  land  would  be 
able  to  meet  Its  full  productive  potential  for 
satisfying  the  Nation's  long-term  timber 
aaMls,  as  well  as  providing  many  other  pub- 
lic usee  of  this  great  resource. 

DBSdtlPTION 

The  Klamath  Indian  Forest  is  located  m 
Klamath  County.  Oreg..  and  is  surrounded  by 
Wlnema  National  Forest  lands.  The  tract  ap- 
proximates 136,000  acres,  of  which  133,300 
acres  consist  of  timbered  land.  1,100  acres  of 
grassland,  and  dOO  acres  of  other  types  of 
land.  There  are  approximately  900  mlUlon 
board  feet  of  merchantable  sawtlmber  on  the 
tract.  prlmarUy  of  ponderoea  pine.  The  tract 
can  produce  about  4,000  animal  unit  months 
of  forage  for  range  cattle  and  sheep.  It  con- 
tains 9^  miles  of  frontage  on  the  William- 
son River  and  provides  a  summer  range  for 
three  major  herds  of  mule  deer. 

aXCOMMKNDATIOMr 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Tnsulrr  Affairs  unanimously  reports  favor- 
ably on  S.  3694  and  recommends  early  en- 
actinent. 

DXTABTMENTAI.    aXPOSTS 

The  Department  of  Interior  and  the  De- 
partment Of  Agriculture  reports  are  set  forth 
m  full,  as  follows: 
VS.  Deaxtmknt  or  -mm  Iimaioa. 

Omcc  or  tks  BacaiTAaT. 
Washington.  DJO.,  June  15.  1973. 
Hon.  Hknbt  M.  Jackson, 
Chmtrmmn.  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affmin,  VJi.  adnata,  Wathintfton,  D.O. 

OaaaMB.  CsAiBMtAN:  This  la  In  responae  to 
your  i*4UM«  for  the  vtewa  of  UUa  Depart- 
ment on  8.  9804.  a  blU  prorMlny  for  Federal 
purohM*  ot  the  remaining  Klamath  Indian 
Forest. 

We  deter  to  the  Tlewa  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  as  to  whether  this  bill  should 
be  enftcted. 

"..  8M4  directs  .he  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  enter  Into  a  contract,  prior  to  June 
30,  1973,  to  purchase  Klatoath  Indian  Forest 


lands  that  were  retained  by  the  tribe  and 
tbM  were  offered  for  sale  pursuant  to  sub- 
sectbm  28(e)  of  the  Klamath  Termination 
Act  of  August  13.  1964.  as  amended  (36  DSC. 
664  W-1).  The  purchase  price,  which  Is  set 
at  •61.954,709.  could  be  paid  in  InstallmenU, 
with  Interest  on  unmatured  installments  at 
a  rate  that  does  not  exceed  the  cost  to  the 
United  States  of  borrowing  money  under 
slmUar  circumstances,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  Klamath  Termination  Act  of  1954 
ended  Federal  supervision  over  the  trust  and 
restricted  property  of  the  Klamath  Tribe  of 
Indians  and  lU  members,  and  terminated 
Federal  services  furnished  such  Indians  be- 
cause of  their  status  as  Indian.  It  provided 
for  sale  of  some  of  the  timber  reeources  and 
disposition  of  the  forest  land  retained  by  the 
tribe,  including  a  requirement  of  flrat  offer 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  if  the  land 
was  offered  for  sale  to  other  than  tribal 
members. 

We  understand  that  the  Klamath  Indian 
Forest  lands  have  been  offered  for  sale  by 
the  trustee  for  the  Indians,  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  AgrlcultTire  having  the  first  right  of 
refusal.  We  have  no  direct  interest  in  the 
matter,  however,  as  neither  the  land  nor  its 
owners  are  under  the  Jurlsdlctioc  of  thU  De- 
partment. Accordingly,  we  defer  to  the  views 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  this  bUl. 
The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  pres- 
entation of  this  report  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HAaanoN  Loescm. 
Assisant  Secretary  o/  the  Interior 

Depabtkknt  or  Aosictn-Ttjai. 

Once  or  the  SacarrABT. 
Washington.  DC,  June  IS,  1972. 
Hon   HEfoiT  M.  Jackson, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  US.  Senate.  Washington.  DC 

DXAS  M«  Ckadiman:  As  you  requested,  here 
is  our  report  on  8.  3694.  a  bUl  providing  for 
Federal  purchase  of  the  remaining  Klamath 
Indian  Forest. 

8.  36»4  would  direct  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  enter  Into  a  contract,  prior  to 
June  30,  1973.  to  purchase  for  »51 .954.708 
the  Klamath  Indian  Forest  lands  retained  by 
the  tribe  and  offered  for  sale  pursuant  to 
section  38(e)  of  the  Klamath  Indian  Termi- 
nation Act  of  August  13.  1954.  as  amf  .ded 
I  35  use.  564  W-1). 

The  Klamath  Termination  Act  provided 
for  termination  of  the  Klamath  Indian  Res- 
ervation. The  act  further  provides.  In  part, 
for  disposal  procedures,  partition,  disposal. 
and  trust  arrangement  for  the  remaining  In- 
dians, The  original  disposal  action  resulted 
In  the  sale  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
of  tribal  lands  which  became  the  Wlnema 
National  Forest.  Thla  original  sale  included 
836.6(0  acres  which  were  purchased  for  668- 
716.091  in  1969. 

An  offer  to  sell  the  remaining  lands  for 
$51,964,709  was  made  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  on  July  2.  1971.  by  the  US  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Oregon,  trustee  for  the  tribe, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Klamath  Termi- 
nation Act.  as  amended.  The  act  provides 
that  after  offering  the  lands  to  members  of 
the  tribe,  the  triist  must  next  offer  the  lands 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  Is  given 
12  months  to  either  accept  or  reject  the 
offer.  If  not  accepted,  the  offer  Is  then  made 
to  private  Interests  The  Secretary's  13-month 
option  ends  July  1.  1973 

The  Klamath  Indian  Forest  is  located  in 
Klamath  County,  Oreg  ,  and  Is  surrounded  by 
Wlnema  NaUonal  Forest  lands.  The  tract  U 
composed  of  133300  acres  of  timbered  land. 
1,100  acres  of  grassland,  and  600  acres  of 
other  types  of  land.  There  are  approximately 
900  mlUlon  board  feet  of  merchanUble  saw- 
tlmber on  the  tract,  made  up  primarily  of 
ponderosa  pine    It  can  produce  about  4.000 


au  mal  unit  months  of  forage  for  range  catUe 
and  sheep.  The  tract  contains  9^  miles  of 
frontage  on  the  WUUamaon  Blver  and  U 
summer  range  for  three  major  herds  of  muls 
deer. 

Based  on  extensive  evaluatlfm  of  the 
Klamath  Indian  Forest  proposal  and  In  vlsw 
of  the  present  fiscal  situation,  we  do  not 
favor  acceptance  of  the  current  offer  and 
recommend  that  S.  3594  not  be  enacted. 
We  t>elleTe  that  there  are  alternative  means 
available  for  dealing  with  the  environmental 
concerns  for  the  land  other  than  by  Fed- 
eral purchase.  The  State  of  Oregon  and  its 
citizenry  are  active.  Interested,  and  con- 
cerned with  the  conservation  and  have  an 
active  authority  to  provide  land  use  controls 
for  envlromnental  protection  of  the  land. 
The  Federal  Government  already  owns 
32  2  mUUon  acres  In  the  State  of  Oregon  (S2.3 
percent  of  the  State) ,  including  18.5  million 
acres  of  land  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  15  7  million  acres  of  land  admin- 
istered by  the  Biireau  of  Land  Management 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  There 
appears  to  be  no  compelling  national  interest 
in  adding  another  136.000  acres  to  Federal 
ownership  In  Oregon. 

We  also  believe  that  the  purchase  price 
proposed  by  the  bUl  exceeds  the  price  that 
could  be  Justified  under  a  system  of  multt- 
pie-use  sustalned-yleld  management  of  the 
property  as  Is  required  by  law  for  national 
forest  management.  The  price  offered  by  the 
tnisteee  Is  based  on  Immediate  liquidation 
of  all  the  harrestable  timber.  Whereas,  on  a 
sustalned-yleld  basts,  the  timber  cotild  be 
harvested  over  a  long  period  of  time  and 
future  incomes  accordingly  would  have  to 
be  discounted  to  arrive  at  the  property's 
worth  for  sustalned-yleld  management. 

The    Office    of    Management    and    Budget 
advises   that   there   is   no  objaetloor  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

T.    K.    COWBEN. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
nrst  amendment  to  S.  3594  is  very  simple 
and  is  of  a  technical  nature.  The  bill 
would  require  purchase  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  of  the  Klamath  Indian 
Forest.  The  language  in  the  bill  men- 
tions the  purchase  price  precisely:  $51.- 
954.709. 

My  amendment  adds  the  words  "sub- 
ject to  adjustment  for  growth  and  cut- 
ting" to  the  purchase  price.  Because  thla 
is  a  growing  forest — and  a  beautiful  one 
at  that — this  language  should  be  in  the 
bill.  It  would  cover  situations  where  there 
had  be«i  a  cutting  contract  let  for  a 
portion  of  the  land,  as  would  be  normal 
under  a  sustained-yield  management.  It 
also  would  cover  the  natural  growth  over 
the  course  if  the  time  since  the  trustee  of 
the  land  made  the  offer  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  1.  line  5.  insert  the  following: 
After  the  amount  $51,954,709  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing ",  subject  to  adjustment  for  gror*h 
and  cutting.". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  my 
second  amendment  extouls  the  time 
during  which  the  Secretary  of  Agncul- 
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^an  may  eontnet  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Klamath  I&d!«n  Forest.  Language 
(rtjwiiar  to  this  w»s  included  tn  the  Sen- 
Kte-pasaed  Ttrdoii  of  H^  Sfi. 

jlji2  amf"'*"'*"*^  makaa  it  dear  that 
sttch  aUamiack  d  time  WBttM  apply  only 
with  the  initial  ofler  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agrtenltiirc  In  Jvne  im. 

I  uk  yr^MnAmtwia  eonsent  Oiat  a  section 
of  the  Senate  Interior  Committee  report 
on  HJt.  50  commenMng  oq  this  exten- 
sion appear  at  this  point  In  the  Rxcord. 

There  being  no  (Section,  the  section 
of  the  report  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RwoRD.  as  foUcnm: 

Title  IV  amends  the  Klamath  Tnrtlan  Ter- 
mination Act  (a  August  19.  1984  as  amended 
(38  UJBXr.  86  W-I).  Uodcr  «nr1itf.lng  law.  a 
twleve-month  period  la  proridad  for  first  offer 
of  mle  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrteultuia.  This 
period  expires  June  30.  1S7X  FoUowing  ex- 
piration of  this  period,  an  offer  of  aaU  could 
be  made  to  a  jKlvate  buyer. 

TlUe  IV  extends  from  twelve  months  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  to  twenty-four  months 
ending  June  30.  1973,  the  tlnte  during  which 
tlie  Secretary  of  Agriculture  la  provided  the 
first  offer  of  aale.  Because  of  aevere  time 
limitations,  the  Commtttaa  ballevea  such  an 
extenstoQ  Is  needed  to  anov  final  Congrea- 
dooal  action  and  contract  approval. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

"nie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

On  page  1.  line  -  Insert  the  foUowtng: 
At  the  end  of  the  bUl  Insert  a  new  sactloa  aa 
follows: 

Sec.  —  with  respect  to  the  offer  made 
on  June  39,  1971  and  eSaettve  with  the 
rnaUng  of  such  offer.  Sactk>n  38(e)  of  the 
Klamath  Indian  Teraalnatlon  Act  al  1964. 
as  amended  (36  U.&C.  6&4w-l),  la  ameaded 
by  striking  "twelve  montihs"  and  Inaertlng 
In  lieu  thereof  "twenty-foor  months". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRSaiDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill  is 
open  to  further  amendmeBt.  If  there  be 
DO  fmlher  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  (luestiara  Is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bllL 

The  bill  (S.  3594)  was  ordered  to  be 
eogrofised  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  paaaed  as  follows: 

8.3684 

An  act  providing  iaa  VsAiaaX'  purchase  of 
the  remaining  Klamath  IndlaorForaat 

Be  it  enactad  by  ths  SoMote  mad  Bouaa  of 
ttepresentattvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
Ameriea  in  Oomgreaa  mimmKed,  That  the 
Sactetary  of  Agriculture  Is  dlnctad  to  enter 
into  a  contract,  prior  to  Jun«  30.  1973,  to 
purchase  at  a  prloe  of  $51.aM,7D9.  subject 
to  adjustment  for  growth  and  cutting,  Kla- 
laatt  Dodten  Rir««*  laatti  that  ware  retained 
by  the  tribe  and  ttM  ««•  ammmt  for  aale 
punoant  to  mlhmmnan  M<a)  at  tbe  Kla- 
math iBdlaa  TenaliMittoii  Aet  oC  Ai^iart  IS. 
1964.  as  amended  (36  U£XL  564w-l).  The 
eontract  may  provide  for  payment  of  the 
purcbaae  prlee  Ib  Instalmenta,  wtth  Interest 
en  WBMatnnd  taatalbnanta  at  a  rata  that 
deea  not  «eawl  ttm  eoak  to  the  UatUd  Btetaa 
fd  bonawti^  momaj  uadw  tfUnU^  circimi- 
Manoaa.  as  diainxotatd  by  tba  Sacratary  al 
thelVMcury. 

Sac.  t.  With  n&paet  to  the  offer  made  on 
Jaw  V,  19^,  and  atfemiva  wtth  the  making 
at  saeb  «M».  aaettMS  M(e)  eC  tt«  Klamatti 
Aet  or  1««,  M  amaneed 


toy  atrlklBg 


Mr.  HATVUUD.  Mr.  Preaklcnk  X  m)c 

unanimoofl  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  permfRed  to  make  tech- 
nical »*■■■««»»»  tn  the  eacnamcnt  of 
the  bin  (S.  3594) . 

The  PRJEBIDIWO  OFFICEB.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  stt- 
uatioo  has  developed  retettre  to  the  leg- 
islation paeeed  last  night  coTet1z«  the 
school  lunch  program. 

I  ask  unaoimoua  conacnt  that  HJl. 
14«9«.  the  oatloaal  school  luoch  bill, 
passed  by  the  Otewte  last  night,  be 
amended  as  page  16^  where  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Bviatar  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Cmi)  was  tneerted,  to  inehide  at 
the  beginning  of  that  language  the  fol- 
lowing sentence:  "Sec.  7.  After  the  first 
sentence  of  section  10  of  the  Child  Nutri- 
tion Act  <a  18M  i42  UJ&C.  1779>  add 
the  foUowing  new  seBtence:"  and  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  passed. 

The  FKBSIDSNQ  OJ^ICBR.  Without 
objeetton,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFTCLD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  aittboriaed  to  make  certain 
clerical  and  technical  corrections  in  the 
oigrossment  of  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  X)HN  D. 
ROCKEFELLER,  JR..  MEMORIAL 
PARKWAY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Hboee  of  Repreeentatlves 
on  S.  81S9.  

TEX  PRJDOJLIlllO  OKWCBt  CMT. 
Taukabw)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tiyes  to  the  tatn  (S.  3159)  to  anChorlie 
the  Secretary  of  the  mtertor  to  estaUlBh 
the  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr..  Memo- 
rial Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes 
whieh  was  to  strike  oat  aD  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  tnaert: 

(a)  That  for  the  purpose  of  commemorat- 
ing the  nukny  ilgnmoaa*  eoBtrtbutlons  to  the 
cauae  of  conservation  In  the  United  States, 
which  t»ve  been  maiia  by  Jotta  D.  Rocfcefel- 
ler.  Junior,  and  to  prorMa  both  a  symN^c 
and  desirable  physical  connection  between 
tbe  world's  first  natlotial  park.  TaOowstooe. 
aitd  tha  QtwmA  Tatan  Nattoaal  Park.  wUeb 
was  made  poaslble  through  the  eSorto  aad 
generosity  of  ttUa  distiwgiilabae  cttlaao.  the 
Secretary  ot  the  Interior  (hscelnaftar  tefarred 
to  as  the  Sacretary)  la  authoriaad  to  aatabllah 
the  J(du>  13.  Bockafaller.  Junior.  Memorial 
Parkway  (haialnaftar  rafanad  to  aa  the 
"Parkway")  to  oooalst  of  tboaa  landa  and  la- 
tereata  In  lands.  In  Teton  County.  Wyoming. 
as  generally  depicted  on  a  drawing  entitled 
"Boxindary  Map,  John  D.  RockefeUer.  Junior, 
Memorial  Parkway,  WTonUBg",  numbered 
PKT-JDRM-MJXW.  and  dated  August  1971. 
a  copy  ot  whteb  shall  be  on  fUa  aad  avaU- 
able  for  InapaetlaA  to  ta»  OAea  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service.  Dapartmant  of  the  Ijs- 
terlor.  Tha  Secretary  shall  aatabUab  the  park- 
way by  pubUc  tton  of  a  notice  to  that  effect 
IB  tbe  Inderal  Register,  at  nwA  ttmea  as  he 


mlxtor  revisions  la  tlM  I 

wag  troia  tlma  to  1 

of  tbe  Secretary  of  Agriculture 

ttooal  focaat  laatta  aia  tamkitud.  by  ptf>Ilca- 

tion  at  a  retlsad  drawtog  or  oOiar  boundary 

description  to  the  ^dcjal  Baglatar. 

(b)  TbaSaeretary  man  alwtoka  auab  ae- 

prlate  to  deal^piato 
feuer  Mefewi^"  tba  < 
nectlng  madwapa  wttbto  tba  padntoy.  aad 
between  WeaS  Tkumb  to  Tills ■toiii'iii  Na- 
tional Park,  and  the  south  entcanoa  o<  Orand 
Teton  NaUonal  Park:  FroHtfed.  Tbat  any 
seettona  of  tbe  parkway  loested  wltMn  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park  or  Grand  TMon 
Nattoaat  FWk  AaX  ba  admtelaUcad  and 
iiinsiad  to  tbra  saaa  wanwar  and  to  aeeord- 
ance  with  tb*  aama  MgvIattoMa  aad  pottctaa 
aa  thaocber  porttona  a<  aiiab  paafea. 

Sac.  3.  Withto  tbe  bowndarlas  ot  tba  park- 
way, the  Secretary  noay  acquire  lands  and 
Interests  In  land*  toy  denatton,  purchase,  ex- 
change, or  traAafer  from  aaothar  Padarai 
agency.  Lands  and  totaiasta  in  laada  owned 
by  the  State  of  Wyoming  or  a  political  sub- 
dlviaton  tberaef  may  ba  aoqtorad  only  by 
rtonattor.  Lanla  under  tba  joiadtotton  of 
another  Federal  agcacy.  aball.  upon  xaquast 
of  the  Secretary,  be  tranafarrad  without  con- 
sideration to  the  Jttiladlctloa  at  tbe  Secre- 
tary fer  toe  purpoaas  e(  tba  parkway. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Tbe  Secretary  rttaD  administer 
the  parkway  aa  a  utot  of  tba  aatfaaaal  parte 
iijalaia  to  ai  i  lailanaa  witb  tbe  autbodty 
rmitaliMd  to  toe  Act  of  Aagnat  35.  IMC  13* 
Stat,  taa;  la  UJLC.  l.  S-4) ,  aa  ■lanadad  and 


(b>    Tbe  Secretary    ah  11  permit  huatusg 
and   fiahtog   wltbln    the   area    daacribed    by 

sectlon  1(a)  of  thla  Act  In  accord.»nce  wiih 
applicable  laws  of  toe  United  States  and  Uie 
State  of  Wyoming,  except  that  tba  Sacretary 
may  dealgnato  aooea  wbare.  and  partoda 
when,  no  hunttog  or  fishing  shall  be  per- 
mitted for  reaaons  of  pubUc  safety,  adickla- 
Istratlon,  or  public  use  and  enjoyment.  Ex- 
cept in  emergencies,  any  regulatiocs  of  th? 
Secretary  pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be 
pat  toto  eSact  only  after  eonavdtotkm  wKb 
the  appraprtoto  Stote  Itab  and  game  depart- 


(c>  Tbe  landa  wltbln  the  parkway,  subject 
to  vand  existing  rtgbts,  are  hereby  with- 
drawn tram  toeatton,  entry  and  patent  under 
tbe  United  Stotea  mining  laws. 

Sac.  4.  For  tba  pmpaaaa  at  tbic  Act.  tbere 
are  authorized  to  ba  apprcfatoted  not  more 
than  %t^f^  fur  tba  acqulaltWin  of  landa  and 
interaaU  to  landa  and  not  more  than  S8.oea.- 
000  f  or  davalopaaent. 

Mr.  BfANBFIELD.  Ifi*.  President,  I 
more  that  Out  Senate  concur  In  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The     PRESIDINa     OFFICER.     TTie 
Senator  fttsn  New  Tork  Is  lecogzdaed. 

CTbe  remarks  of  M^.  JAnxa  on  the  in- 
troduction of  8.  3937,  with  rwgiert  to  a 
Federal  rvH 
printed  in  the  Rxcoaa  < 
on  Introduced  BiHs  and  Joint  Resolu- 
tions.) 


ORDER  GF  BUSINESS 

Tt»  PRBsmno  omcSR.  li  there 
further  morning  bMrtneaay 
Mr.  BfANSRBLD.  M3r.  Prealdent.  how 
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much  titn«  remains  on  the  morning  buai- 
nem  under  the  agreement? 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MANSFIELX).  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be  ex- 
tended for  not  bo  exceed  5  minutes. 

The  PR£Sn>INO  C^TICSR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSPIELX).  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

VLr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qucmmi  call  be  reselnded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COB4MUNICATIONS  FROM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore <Mr.  RotniT  C.  Btio)  laid  before 
the  Senate  the  following  letters,  which 
were  referred  as  indicated: 

Rbpobt  of  trk  National  Raiuioajd 

PAOSSlIGn    COKPOBATION 

A  tetter  from  the  vloe  president  of  the 
NatlonAl  RaUro*d  PsMenger  Corpomtion 
submitting.  purau«nt  to  law.  its  report  (or 
the  month  ci  July  1073  (with  accompany- 
ing report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce 

POSTTIONS  BSTABUSHBD  BT  THS  NATIONAL 
AXaONAUTICS  AMD  Staci  Aom inist«ation 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion submitting,  pursvtant  to  law.  Its  report 
on  the  positions  established  as  of  June  30. 
1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Ofllce  and 
ClvU  Service. 

Canckli-ation  or  Ai>p«ovai    or  Ccbtaim 

PaoapicTtJSKs 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator  of 
General  Services  submitting  a  list  of  build- 
ings transferred  to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service 
on  July  1.  1971,  and  requesting  approval  of 
proepecttMee  thereon  be  canceled  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


Rspoar 


ON     RAnjK>AD-HlGKWAT 

Osoeamo  Satxtt 


Geaoc 


A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion submitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  second 
part  of  a  two-part  report  on  rallroAd-hlghway 
grade  crossing  safety  in  aocordaoce  with  the 
requirements  oX  the  Highway  Safety  Act 
(with  accompanying  report):  to  the  Com- 
mitee  on  Public  Works. 

AMmiCAN  RsvOLunoN  Bicbntennial 
CoMifiaaioN 

U.S.  Stnati. 
Washington,  DC  .  Aug  17,  1972. 
Hon.  tipxao  T.  Aonxw. 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
US.  Senate, 
Washtngton.  D.C. 

Ut  Dkab  Ma.  ViCK  PmzsiDXNT:  I  do  hereby 
submit  my  resignation  as  a  Senate  designee 
to  the  American  Revolution  Bicentennial 
Commlaakm. 

With  ■— ttmanta  of  esteem  and  affection 
to  you  penonaUy,  I  am, 
Itospactfully  yours, 

John  O.  Pastoek. 


PKTrnoNS 


Petitions  wer«  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  izidlc&ted: 

By  tbe  AOTINO  PBgaTTMBTT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  RoBKBT  C.  Btbd)  : 


A  resolution  ot  tUe  elty  oooncU  of  the  city 
of  Rock  Tiienrt,  HI.,  recording  its  opposition 
to  the  Department  at  the  Treasury  regula- 
tion malting  State  or  local  government  bonds 
taxable;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr  HART,  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  without  amendment : 

H.B.  10310.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Seal 
Beach  National  WUdltfe  Refuge  (Rept.  No. 
92-1076). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R  3413.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr 
David  G.  Simons,  lieutenant  colonel.  D  S. 
Air  Force  (retired)   (Rept.  No  93-1077); 

H.R.  44M.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Estelle 
M.  Pass  (Rept.  No.  93-1078).   and 

H  Jt.  W49.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  broaden  the  authority  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  mUitary  departments 
to  settle  certain  admiralty  claims  adminis- 
tratlvely.  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept  No 
92    1079) 

By  Mr  KENNEDY,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 

8.  3671.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Administrative 
C  nference  Act  (Rept.  No.  93-1076) 

By  Mr.  WIIXIAM8.  from  the  Committee  on 
Lab;r  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amendments. 

S  J  Res  302.  Joint  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  a  White  House  Con- 
ference on  the  Handicapped  be  called  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  iRept.  No  93- 
1080). 


MAJORITY    AND   MINORITY   WHIPS 
OP  THE  SENATE  ( S.  DOC  NO  92-86  ' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr  Scott>  and  myself,  I  Mk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  pinnted  as  a 
Senate  document  "Majority  and  Minor- 
ity Whips  of  the  Senate."  a  history  of 
the  development  of  the  party  whip  sys- 
tem in  the  Senate,  compiled  by  Walter  J. 
Olesaek,  Ph.  D.,  analyst,  American  Na- 
tional Oovemment,  Congressional  Re- 
search Service. 

This  work  was  imdertaken  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  joint  leadership,  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  >  Mr.  Scorr  >  and  the 
Senator  from  Montana  now   speaking. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Gravel  ) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nomlnatlon.s  were 
submitted : 

By  Mi.  BAOtETON.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia: 

H.  Carl  Moultrie,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  associate  judge.  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  and 

Stanley  S.  Harris,  of  Maryland,  to  be  asso- 
ciate judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Court 
of  Appeals. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  Indicated: 


By    Mr.    TtTNNKT    (for    blmaeU.    Mk>. 
Gkavsl.  Mr.  Hiricraurr,  Mr.  Mom, 
and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S  3926.  A  bill  to  provide  new  progi^ons  for 
Che  aging  through  the  est»blUhment  of  the 
National  Senior  Service  Corpa,  and  for  other 
purposes.    Referred    to    the    Committee    oa  ' 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr  JAVTTS  ( for  htmaelf ,  Mr.  Mow- 
OALx.  Mr.  BaooKx.  Mr.  Casx.  Mr.  Pbll, 
Mr.     Hi7Mi>inxT.     Mr.     Haxus.    M^. 
HcGHxs,  Mr.  Hakt,  Mr.  Raxtkx,  Mt. . 
Matbias,  Mr.  MnsKis,  iSi.  Randolph,, 
Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr.  Whxiajcs)  : 
S.   3027    A  bill  to  provide  for  the  imple- 
mentation   of    a    full    employment    pollcf ' 
through  the  establishment  of  a  Federal  Fuir ' 
Employment  Board  and  the  provision  of  in- 
creased   assistance    for   Job   development  Ib 
the  public  and  nonprofit  private  sectors,  antt 
related  training  and  aosistanoe.  Befcrxed  ta 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
By  Mr.  FONG. 
S.   3928.   A   bin   to  provide   assistance  for 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  i«constiniction  la 
the  Phillppinea  related  to  the  recent  floods. ' 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations ^ 
By  Mr.  BUCEOJET: 
3.  3939.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  use  of  heroin.,' 
for  any  drug  maintenance  program.  Referred  . 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina; 
S.  3930.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
ol'  certain  mineral  rights  in  and  under  lands 
tn  Onslow  County,  N.C.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  TUNNET  (for  talmaelf  and  Mr. 
Cxanston) :  , 

S   3931.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Lake  Berry- 
essa  National  Recreation  Area  In  the  State  of 
California,  and  for  other  purposes.  Referred 
to   the   Committee   on  Interior  and  Insular  * 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MONDALB: 
S.  3933.  A  bill  to  protect  nondisclosure  of 
information  and  sources  of  Information  com- 
ing Into  the  possession  of  the  news  media. 
Referred  to  the  Ccnnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McINTTRE : 
S.  3933.  A  bill  entitled  the  Hide  Regulation 
Certificate  Act  of  1972.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hdcmks)  : 
S    3934.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
uf  Transportation  to  release  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  certain  property  conveyed  to  the 
city   of  Algona,   Iowa,  for  airport  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Conxmlttee  on  Commerce.      ^ 
By  Mr.  JAVITS; 
S.  3939.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service    Act    to   provide    for    restrictions   on 
funds  for  experimental  use.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Oravm.,    Mr.    HuMPHRET,    Mr. . 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  : 
S.  3926.  A  bill  to  provide  new  programs 
for  the  aging  through  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Senior  Service  Corps,  and 
for  other  purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com-i 
mittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.        f 
national  sxniok  sxxvicx  corps  act 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am    introducing    the    National    Senior 
Service  Corps  Act  of  IVTZ,  to  create  a 
new  Federal  volunteer  proflram  through 
which  persons  of  all  ages  can  serve  to 
satisfy  some  of  the  most  basic  and  press- 
ing needs  of  our  Nation's  senior  citizens. 
I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  iatreduclng 
this  bill  by  Senators  Gravel,  Homfbut. 
Moss,  and  Randolph. 
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litis  act  fint  9Bd  foreoaost  catabUahes 
a  national  Senior  BerviM  Corps,  •  corpa 
opan  to  TolontMn  ai  all  agat  admlnia- 
tered  by  a  haw  sMoeiato  dtrector  d  Ae- 
aon  and  deadgned  to  enable  volunteers  to 
work  in  the  fcdlowtag  areas: 

Tlrst,  in  the  crcatiao.  development, 
ud  operatioQ  of  nai^iborhood  colters, 
wtere  persons  of  all  ages  can  work  to- 
gitber  to  assist  our  Nation's  older  eltl- 
zaas  In  meeting  their  nutritional,  recre- 
iitkBial,  social.  Intellectual,  and  legal 
needs. 

Seccmd,  In  the  creation,  development. 
KOd  operation  of  day  care  centers,  where 
our  Nation's  senior  clUaens  can  assist 
citlMns  of  other  ages  In  meeting  their 
day  care  needs. 

■niird,  in  the  creation,  development, 
sod  operation  of  neighborhood  medical 
centers,  where  persons  of  all  ages  can 
work  together  to  assist  our  Nation's 
older  citizens  in  meeting  their  health 
and  medical  needs. 

Fourth,  to  assist  senior  citizens  to 
leave  their  residences  and  participate  in 
the  aetivitleB  (tf  their  communities, 
through  improving  their  access  to  trans- 
portation f  aclUttos  and  also  to  the  so- 
cial and  economic  resources  of  their 
communities. 

Fifth,  to  develop  (^jportunltles  whereby 
any  senior  citizen  csm  participate  In  his 
or  her  community,  affording  him  or  her 
better  opportimitias  to  bec<»ne  Integrated 
into  his  or  her  community  and  involved 
In  the  activities  of  citizens  of  all  ages. 

Sixth,  to  assist,  through  proper  coim- 
sellng  and  other  aids,  senior  citizens  to 
oMain  proper  and  adequate  housing. 

Seveoth,  to  provide  assistance,  such 
as  bomemalcar  and  home  health  aid,  to 
senlM'  citizens  within  their  own  resi- 
dences in  an  effort  to  make  their  lives 
more  comfortahle  and  to  reinforce  their 
dignity  as  hunum.  beings. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  act. 
the  purpose  of  creating  such  a  National 
Senior  Service  Coepa,  is  to  Improve  the 
lives  and  conditions  of  older  Americans 
and  to  combat  the  loneliness  and  In- 
creasing separation  from  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety which  so  often  characterizes  their 
lives.  We  win  remind  older  Americans 
that  they  are  still  needed  and  that  we 
value  their  participation  tn  and  contri- 
bution to  society. 

The  needs  at  senior  citizens  have  been 
wdl  documented.  We  aU  know  tbat  they 
are  urgent  and  tbat  they  encompass  a 
broad  variety  ot  concerns.  We  can  re- 
spond to  many  of  them  through  this  pro- 
gram,  for  thdr  seeds  are  human  needs. 
They  are  urgent  concerns  which  require 
personal  consideration,  lliey  are  not  the 
type  of  issues  which  are  usually  met  ef- 
fectively by  a  govetnment.  They  require 
BOisitivity  and  compassion,  Tliey  require 
individual  conc«rn. 

The  Senior  Sorvice  Corps  can  be  an 
important  instrument  in  expressing  that 
concern.  It  can  serve  as  an  invaluable 
vehicle  to  help  our  senior  citizens  feel 
needed  and  involved,  to  restore  dignity 
and  respect  to  tbelr  lives. 

XititsiXM  to  tha  1971  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging  stressed  the  view 
that  senioF  eitlnas  must  hAve  the  beoe- 
flt  <tf  veciaUaed  programs  and  services 
designed  for  their  own  distinctive  needs 
In  such  areas  as  transportation,  housing. 


home  health  ear*.  nirtrlUoo.  and  reora- 
ational  activltleB.  Tliey  also  zaoem- 
mended  that  ChAs  HWlcai  davata*  a  way 
to  tartdga  the  fsnarattan  tap  which  Is 
created  almost  inevitably  bat  ween  those 
who  worfc  and  those  in  retirement. 

Articles,  reports,  and  other  publica- 
tions remind  us  of  what  we  should  al- 
ready know:  That  the  elderly  in  this 
country  are  too  often  left  alone  to  care 
for  themselves  and  g^  along  as  best  they 
can,  without  any  nal  pliuse  to  turn  for 
help  when  troublaB  occur. 

Mr.  Prendent,  these  problems  must  be 
addressed.  They  must  be  resolved.  They 
must  be  confrtmted  ctnutroetively  and 
directiy.  They  must  be  overcome — and 
soon.  The  Senior  Service  Corps  will  help 
dramatically  to  redress  them.  In  a  pro- 
gressive and  human  way. 

The  Senior  Service  Corps  will  enable 
the  younger,  the  middle  aged,  and  the 
older  citizens  of  America  to  offer  their 
services  to  help  older  Americans  to  live 
a  fuUer  life.  It  will  help  senior  citizens 
to  feel  Integrated  with  society  by  pro- 
viding them  with  effective  opportunities 
to  interact  witti  pe<vle  of  all  ages. 

It  will  be  especially  important  to  con- 
front tixrou^  the  Senior  Service  Corps 
the  problems  of  smiors  In  all  Income 
categories.  The  loneliness  and  separation 
which  occurs  with  advancing  age  cannot 
be  limited  to  any  particular  class  of 
older  persons.  Accordingly,  the  Senior 
Service  Corpa  will  be  designed  to  help 
all  of  our  Nation's  older  citizens,  those 
who  are  poor  as  well  as  those  who  are 
not. 

Even  though  25  percent  of  our  senior 
citizens  fall  into  the  poverty  category,  the 
basic  needs  of  most  okter  Americans 
know  no  econflmle  boundaries.  It  is  evi- 
dent tiiat  tiie  emphasis  on  some  of  the 
most  Important  voltmteer  programs  es- 
tablished up'l'^r  the  Senior  Service  Corps 
Act  will  be  directed  toward  the  eldedy 
poor.  The  poor  will  ha«*  nuve  pvassiog 
naeds.  But  w*  dumld  not  defina  the  pa- 
rameten  ef  ttw  aet  by  tha  aeonomle  levrt 
of  the  persons  affected  tar  <t- 

It  win  abo  be  Important  to  provide 
special  mcenUves  which  will  enable  older 
Americans  to  help  other  older  Americans. 
Accordingly,  tha  National  Sanlor  Sarvice 
Corps  Act  pro¥klaa  asieeial  and  ausiUary 
volunteer  opportunities  which  are  de- 
sigiwd  eepaetally  to  encourage  and  facili> 
tate  the  cooperation  of  older  volunteers 
in  the  Corps. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  many  of  the  vol- 
unteers who  vrill  work  in  this  program — 
though  by  no  means  all — ^wfll  oone  frem 
the  ranks  of  tiie  young.  They  will  have 
the  time,  energy,  and  spirit  to  conuoit 
themselves  for  a  period  of  time  on  a  fuU- 
tin}it  basis  bo  tiaa  goals  of  the  prosnun. 
Tbay  wUl  be  willing  and  able  to  dedicate 
a  part  of  their  U*es  to  maka  tb*  lives  of 
older  persons  fuller  and  rkOimr.  I  believe 
very  deeply  titat  this  opportunity  rtiould 
be  afforded  to  younger  Americans,  ii^o 
will  team  and  grow  from  the  human  in- 
teraction and  the  personal  commitment 
which  win  result  Ttom  partlclpatloxr  in 
the  National  Senior  Corps.  I  believe  that 
we  should  provide  the  leader  of  tomorrow 
the  opportunity  to  serve  yesterday's  lead- 
er todajr. 

In  order  to  streamline  and  ease  the  ad- 
ministrative problems  which  legislation 


such  as  this  might  antaU.  The  act  pro- 
vides that  all  of  the  programs  which  are 
currently  administered  by  ACl'lUM  and 
which  deal  with  the  tiderly — ^foster 
grandparaits;  RSVP,  retired  senior  vol- 
unteer program:  8COBB.  Service  Corps 
of  Retired  Bxaeutivas  and  ACE.  Active 
Corps  of  Exaeuttvaa— all  of  those  pro- 
grams. shaJl  be  admlnlsterad  directly  by 
a  new  associate  director  of  ACTION  for 
senior  citiaens.  That  new  poalttan  will 
enable  ACTIOH  to  provide  a  hii^ier  pri- 
ority to  the  elderly,  devote  more  of  its 
attention  and  care  to  older  Americans, 
and  administer  nuve  effective  tiie  new 
National  Senior  Service  Corps. 

I  urge  yonr  support,  then,  tn  estab- 
lishing the  National  Sanlor  Service 
Corps.  Through  It.  individuals  of  aO  ages 
virlll  be  bettor  abla  to  contribute  to  the 
w^are  of  Ajnerlea  by  making  this  Na- 
tion a  better  placa  in  which  to  grow  old. 
For  through  the  Senior  Sarvice  Corps,  we 
can  better  show  our  older  neighbors  tb^ 
we  are  aware  of  their  unique  needs  and 
contribntiaBU  and  that  wa  are  dedicated 
to  mahrtiig  their  llves  more  enjoyable. 

Sinee  the  Corps  would  be  a  valanteer 
program,  a  program  of  human  service 
where  the  basic  commodity  involved  is 
time,  its  oast  would  prove  mlnlmai  in 
relationship  to  the  baneflta  which  it 
would  provide.  I  believe  that  tiie  Corps 
would  improve  not  only  the  morale  of 
those  senior  dtiseiis  who  often  feel  that 
they  are  neglected  and  forgotten  but 
also  of  those  individuals  who  would  serve 
as  volunteers  and  who  would  thereby 
gain  a  new  outlook  on  Uf  e  through  their 
experience  in  serving  tte  ddarly. 

I  would  hop*  tliat  this  act  win  be  en- 
acted promptly.  The  urgency  of  the  sit- 
uation wlU  only  increase  with  the  pas- 
sage of  time. 

By  the  year  2000, 1  am  told,  tiie  num- 
ber of  senloc  cittaans  in  Jaaartaa  will  have 
increased  by  abnoet  66  percent — txism 
20,000.000  to  nearly  30,Q00J>00.  Their 
needs  win  Uif r*aae  commwiwiiratiitly. 

U  is  imawrativ*.  ttaoafara,  Mr.  Prad- 
dent.  that  w*  wtahlHh  bow  atramawork 
to  deal  with  theaa  Mads,  andttut  wa  re- 
establish for  olda  Americana,  m  a  world 
of  IncieaaiDg'  anonymltsr.  the  patliway  to 
human  wanntii  and  ttndaratandlng.  It 
is  long  past  time  to  remind  our  senior 
cltiaens  of  their  unique  spirit  and  Impnr- 
tance  to  th*  raet  of  tlii*  land.  Amertca 
should  gratefcdly  say  to  her  senior  cit- 
izens: 

'"niank  you  for  your  help  and  woric  in 
making  this  land  what  it  is.  Stay  yriOi  it 
and  witii  us,  to  a  partnership  of  young 
and  dUi  irtiare  inerearing  age  serves  not 
as  a  barrier  but  as  a  reminder  that  with 
age  ctmes  experience  and  wiadnm." 

W*  need  our  senior  dtiaeos.  We  need 
their  pHrt*i^r»*^""  in  society.  We  need 
their  continued  lavolvaDMnt  and  their 
human  Insights,  Let  us  show  than  that 
need. 

I  baileve,  Mr.  Prasidantk  tbat  the  Na- 
tionalBenior  aamioe  GUrps  Aet  and  the 
National  Sanlor  Oeivioe  Oorpe  which  It 
wffl  eatidillBb,  wiU  vastly  tiuvrare  the 
lives  and  conditions  of  America's  senior 
citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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■ent  tlukt  the  text  of  my  bill  be  printed 
at  tblfl  point  In  tlie  Rbcoko. 

Tbere  being  no  objecttm.  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord,  as 
follows: 

a.  30t6 

B«  it  enacted  t>y  the  Senate  and  House 
of  ReyxieseKtativea  of  the  Ontted  Stater  of 
Am&rksa  (ft  CoH^rtw*  aeeemhied.  That  thts 
Act  owy  b«  cltad  aa  ttt»  "Natloaal  Senior 
S«rytc«  Corpa  Aat". 

■miBicDrr  o»  pusposa 

Sac.  3.  IB  order  to  Improve  tbe  Uvea  and 
condttlona  of  otir  HaUoa'a  ettuseaa  who  arc 
aa  imara  od  age  or  oldar  and  to  combat  the 
lonaUnaaa  aikd  tncreaalnc  ■aparstton  from 
the  rest  of  sociaty  whl«h  o^iaractartaaa  the 
llvaa  ol  many  oi  our  Natloa'a  aanlar  dUaana, 
It  la  the  purpose  of  thla  Act,  through  the 
establlabment  of  a  Nattonal  Senior  Service 
Corpa,  to  proTlda  a  program  of  full-time 
volunteer  serrloe  together  with  a  program 
of  special  and  part-time  oommonlty  sarrloa. 

■STASUSXICKNT   OV   TltM    IfATRUfAL    SBtrTOB 


SMC.  3.  (a)   In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poae  of  tbta  AM.  tbare  la  banby  aatabliabed 
within  ACnoM  tbm  Hatloaaa  S«Blar  aarrloa 
Corps.  Ill*  Corpa  shall  be  adminlaterad  by 
an  Aaaael»te  Dlractor  lor  Sanlor  cmaans  of 
ACnoif  who  shall  be  apoplnted  by  the  Pres- 
ident by  and  wtlh  the  advloe  and  consent  of 
the  Senate.  The  aaaoclate  director  shall  carry 
out  hla  funettona  under  tbe  supervlaion  and 
dliectloa  at  the  dlraetor  of  ACTIOH. 
paooaAM  MTTHoaizaa 
Sac.  4.   (a>  Tbe  Dlreotor  la  suthorlaed  to — 
(1>  racmlt,   aekecX.  and   train   peraons   to 
serve  In  fuU-tlme   ▼otuntaer  programs,    In- 
cluding*^ 

(A)  tha  astabllahmant,  deyelopmant,  and 
operation  of  neighborhood  centers,  where 
people  ad  all  ages  can  work  together  to  aa- 
sist  our  Natloa'a  senior  dtlitu  In  meeting 
nutrttloKal.  ceereatiosal,  aocla),  IntaUectual, 
and  legal  needa; 

(B)  the  estahllBhment.  developmAnt,  and 
operation  of  Day  Care  Centers,  where  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens  can  aaaist  tn  the  care 
of  tbe  ahUdraa  aervad; 

(C)  the  ftahMahinwit.  devatopment,  and 
operatkm.  ot  Weigh hrrhood  Mertloal  Ceatera. 
where  peraojaa  of  aU  agea  can  work  together 
to  aaaist  our  Nation's  older  dtlxeos  In  meet- 
ing their  health  and  medical  nee<b; 

(D)  parMBlpetlDB  b^  senior  dttaena  in 
approprtafte  acH»tttaa  In  tkafr  ooMunHnlttse, 
espeeiaBy  knpzn«ed  aaeaea  to  traaaportetton 
faemfeJea; 

(■)  dereloplag  greater  opportiinltlee 
whereby  senior  oltlaena  can  participate  In 
conmnmlty  aflliln; 

(7>  eouBBeltng  aad  etber  acifTWee  de- 
slgne4  to  mttat  aantor  ell  leans  to  obtain 
proper  tttA  ailec|iiaSe  JKivaingt  aad 

(O)  paevldlnc  iiwhtaiiBB  wtthln  the  real- 
dence  of  thoee  senior  cltleens  who  desire 
home-maker  and  home-health  aerrloee. 

(2)  aostgn  snch  Tolnnteera  to  warit  tn  any 
program  asaaiibsd  In  peiagraph  f1),  vpon 
tha  tequset  of  asy  'Frnttrml,  State  or  local 
ptiUlc  aoeBoy  or  prlvake  aoct-pnOt  organlak- 
tloa; 

(3)  proTlda.  either  directly  or  by  way  of 
contract,  grant  or  other  arrangement,  for 
appropriate  trataitng  for  aueli  vohmteera 
tinder  thla  Aat.  botti  prior  to  and  during 
serrioe  ha  the  Oerpe.  wlkkA  be  detwriiiliiee 
wUl  oontxUMite  to  carrying  out  tha  purpoeee 
of  this  Act;  and 

(4)  make  grants  to  any  public  agency  or 
non-pratt%  orgaaleaMoo  to  whom  Tohmteete 
wilt  ba  aeaigBad  UMlBvttlaAafe  to  pay  no*  to 
exceed  M  peseent  of  the  eget  eC  oairyliic  oat 
the  progxaaaa  te  whlcb  s«ab  ToluBteeta  wiU 
be  serving. 

(b)  Tbe  number  of  persons  selected  by  the 
Director  for  serrlae  in  tbe  Corps  BhaU  be 


determined  by  the  President  after  consulta- 
tloa  with  tbe  Seoetery  of  Healtb,  Bduoation, 
sod  Welfare. 

(o>  OrHrte  oader  paragraph  (4)  cd  sub- 
section (at  of  ttois  seetloii  skaU  be  made  on 
such  terms  and  condition*  aa  the  DIteetor 
deems  necessary  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States,  including  adequate  fund 
accounting  and  reporting  prorlstons. 
NATioKAi.  Station,  satncx  coaps   voLtnmxRS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  Director  may  enroll  in  the 
National  Senior  Service  Corps  residents  of 
the  United  States  who  make  s  personal  com- 
mitment on  a  full-time  basis  to  improve  the 
lives  and  conditions  of  our  Nation's  senior 
citizens.  The  Director  is  authorised  to  make 
whatever  arrangements  he  deems  prac- 
tloalUe  to  assure  that  the  commitment  re- 
quired by  this  subsection  includea  an  agree- 
ment by  the  volunteers  while  In  the  service 
of  the  National  Senior  Service  Corps  to  be 
available  for  service  without  regard  to  regular 
working  hours  '  except  for  authorised  periods 
of   leatw) . 

(b)  like  terms  and  oondttlons  of  enroll- 
ment (traimng,  compensation,  benefits,  leave, 
tetnninatlon.  and  all  other  t«rms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  service  as  volunteers)  shall  l>e 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act  and  such  regolations  as  the  Director  may 
prescribe.  In  selecting  volunteers  under  thts 
Act.  no  poUttcal  test  shaU  be  required  or 
taken  into  oonsideratlon,  nor  shall  there  be 
any  dlacrlmlnatlon  against  any  person  on 
Eux»unt  of  race,  creed,  coior,  sex.  or  nattoual 
origin. 

(c)  Volunteers  under  this  Act  shall  be  en- 
rolled for  a  one-year  period  of  service  ex- 
cluding the  time  devoted  to  training.  The  Di- 
rector may  enroll  volunteers  for  periods  of 
service  less  than  one  year  where  he  deter- 
mines to  do  so  would  promote  the  purposes 
of  this  Act. 

SUPPORT   OP  rULL-nME   VOLUNTiaaiS 

Sac.  S.  (a>  "nie  Direetor  may  provide  a  sti- 
pend to  volunteera  under  aeottoti  5  of  this 
Act  while  ttMy  an  in  training  and  on  aastgn- 
mant,  but  the  <iupend  shall  not  exceed  (76 
per  nxuith.  The  Director  may  provide  a  sti- 
pend not  to  exceed  SlOG  per  month  in  the 
case  of  volimteers  who.  in  accordance  with 
standards  prescribed  by  him.  have  been  des- 
ignated to  fill  posittona  of  responsibility 
by  laaeon  of  tlkeir  espeneaoe  or  special  skins. 
The  Dtrectar  may  also  pnrvlde  voluntascB 
sueta  ttairel  (indvadlng  travel  to  and  from 
the  place  of  traialng)  and  living  ailowancee, 
such,  housing,  suppltea,  equipment,  subsist- 
ence, clothing,  health  and  dental  care,  and 
such  other  support  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  for  their  needs. 

(b>  SUpende  abaU  be  payaMe  only  upon 
completion  of  a  term  eC  sarvtoe;  saoept  that 
in  eairaiadtaary  cireamatanoae  the  Oirso- 
tor  ma^  traaa  tlma  to  tiiiia  advance  accrued 
stipend,  or  any  portiaa  fhsienf.  to  or  oa  be- 
half of  a  volunteer.  In  the  event  of  the  death 
of  a  voliuiteer  during  service,  the  amount  of 
any  uni>ald  stipend  shall  be  paid  In  ac- 
cordance witta  tbe  proTlatoiis  of  section  6689 
of  ttClaS,  VBlte*  8totoaOo«e. 
Airsit,iABT  SMB  srvcxaL  voLcimeaa  paoaaAMS 

8ac.  7.  (a)(T)  ITie  Director  la  authorized 
to  develop  progranss  designed  to  expand  op- 
portunltlee  for  persons  to  participate  in  vol- 
unteer aettvltiee  in  tbetr  homes  and  nearby 
comaatialtiea  on  a  part  tbne  baaia  or  for 
shorter  perlo<ta  ot  servtca  then  are  recpitred 
uodsr  aeotlen  6.  Sueh  programs  sbaU  be 
dealgned  to  eoutribute  to  Uke  improveokent 
of  aoonomlc  and  social  condltious  of  senior 
citizens.  Pursuant  to  appropriate  agreements 
or  arrangements  the  Director  may  provide 
financial,  technical,  or  other  asalst&oce 
needed  to  carry  on  projects  that  are  under- 
taken tn  connection  with  programs  under 
this  paragraph.  Tbe  projects  may  include, 
without  limitation,  activities  designed  (A) 
to   encourage   pacaena   with    needed    mana- 


gerial, professional,  or  technical  skills  ta 
contribute  thoae  skllle  to  pregiama  for  tbe 
developoBant  or  betteraaant  of  uxfean  mm 
rural  nati^barbaada  or  aiaaa  baftas  eape> 
claUy  large  •oaeantrattona  or  pnf>«rttoDa  c( 
tbe  elderly,  with  particular  «'"p*'i»'»i  upoa 
helping  residents  of  those  "if^ghfeorhnedl 
or  areas  to  develop  tbe  competence  necea- 
sary  to  Integrate  the  older  cltlaens  with  tbs 
rest  of  their  oommunltiee;  and  (B)  to  assM 
existing  national  and  loe&l  agMieles  whleb 
rely  upon  or  need  volunteera  to  obtain  val. 
unteer  services  more  readily,  or  to  ptorlte 
specialized  ahort-tearm  training,  with  partic- 
ular emphasis  on  agencies  serving  the  meat 
seriously  disadvantaged  of  the  elderly. 

(2)  The  Director  may  provide  a  stipend 
to  volunteers  under  this  subsection  but  ths 
stipend  shall  not  exceed  ST8  per  month.  The 
Director  shall  take  such  action  as  be  deter- 
mines necessary  to  assure  that  stipends  paid 
under  tliis  paragraph  are  paid  In  monthly  or 
other  short-term  installments.  Tbe  Director 
may  Eilso  provide  sunb  other  support  and 
ailowancee  as  he  determines  pursuant  to 
regulations  and  required  because  of  ^leclal 
circumstances  affecting  the  project  assisted 
under  this  section, 

(3)  The  services  of  any  person,  if  other- 
wise allowable  as  a  non-Ptdcnd  eontribu- 
t  ion  toward  tbe  cost  of  any  program  or  proj- 
ect assisted  under  this  or  any  cftbar  IMieal 
Act.  shall  not  be  dloaUovod  metety  by  rea- 
son of  actloua  of  tbe  Director  under  tbi*  se»> 
tlon  In  providing  for  or  assisting  in  the  r»> 
cruitmeut,  referral,  or  preservice  training  of 
such  person. 

(t>)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  conduct. 
or  provide  by  grant  or  contract  for,  special 
volunteer  programs  designed  to  sttmuiate 
and  initiate  improved  methods  of  providing 
volunteer  services  and  to  encourage  wtater 
volunteer  participation,  in  furtberanoe  at 
the  puxposea  of  this  tltla. 
DEMoNarraanoN  FMOJacra  roa  axinoa  cmaawa 

Sac.  8.  The  Oireetor  is  autfaorlzed  to  con- 
duct directly  or  by  «i^  of  grant, 
or  otber  arrangement  not  to 
denu>nstrai;ion  projects  la  potnmiinlttm 
where  there  are  high  eoncentrattoBs  of  aen- 
lor  citizens  living  under  difficult  economic 
and  social  conditions,  tn  order  to  expand  or 
improve  existing  programs  or  to  develop  new 
and  sepeeially  promlstng  soluttoaa  to  tbe 
particular  needs  of  sealer  dtfasna  partien- 
larty  tuxnaftive  uaea  for  the  valantesM  of 
the  National  Senior  Berrioe  Corpa,  At  least 
two  of  the  damonstcatlon  projaeta  autboriasd 
under  this  section  ahaU  be  carried  out  la 
counties  with  a  population  la  exeeas  oi  &,000.- 
000  inhabitants. 

arXCIAI.  UMUXATlQMa 

SBC.  9.  (a)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  rag- 
ulatlona  to  assure  that  aacrloe  under  this 
Act  is  limited  to  actlvittaa  wblob  will  not  re- 
sult In  the  displacement  of  employed  workers 
or  Impair  existing  oontraets  for  asiTlce. 

(b)  AU  support,  iBclTMllng  tranaportatioB 
provided  to  vaiuntaers  tmder  tbis  Ac*,  sbaB 
be  fumlwbsd  at  the  lowsat  poasttala  oast  oan- 
sistent  witb  tbe  effeettve  opsratiena  oi  voii*  i 
unteer  pmgrams. 

(c)  No  agsncy  or  orgaalaatlou  to  which 
volunteers  are  asalgned  hereunder,  or  whlcb 
operates  or  supervlaes  any  vcdnnteer  program 
hereunder,  shall  request  or  receive  any  com- 
p>ensatton  for  services  of  volunteers  siiper- 
vised  by  sueb  agency  or  offganlaatlon. 

(d>  NoftrndaaatbanaaAtobs^ppieprtated 
herein  sbaU  be  directly  or  indirectty  utiUMd 
to  finance  labor  or  anti-labor  osganlsatWf 
or  related  activity. 

(e)  Persons  servliig  as  volunteers  under 
thla  title  shaU  provide  such  Information  oWf 
oemlng  their  qualtflcations.  ineludlnc  t&efr 
integrity  and  their  abfllty  to  peifieui  ttwtr 
assigned  taetea,  as  tbe  Direetor  sbaU  pstisw  lbs 
&ad  sbaa  be  subjeet  to  sncb  praeetftnss,  ter 
aeieetion  and  approval  aa  tbe  Director 
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neube.  11^  Director  may  fix  such  q>ecial 
gZosAirM  for  tbe  aslaetlon  and  approval  of 
MpbttboeM  lesMentsof  tbe  area  to  be  served 
M  a  pnsntt  wba  WW*  to  baeome  vcltmteen 
|_  m  ilslMiiiliiw  wfB  euuUlbute  to  carrytoc 
oat  tbe  purpoass  at  tbla  Aet. 

anvs  pBovisioNs 


BK.  10.  (a)  In  eoRytng  out  the  provisions 
Ol  tbto  Act,  Ota  IMieetar  sbaU  take  sueb  ae- 
0gB  M  may  be  neoesssry  to  esteoisage  the 
(giyft  partlotpsitlon  ott  senior  cttlaeosas  vol- 
uBtascs.  In  adtHtbiw,  tbe  DAiaetcr  Is  author- 
Mtf  to  take  auob  action  as  ba  rleems  neoes- 
Miy  to  eooourage  tbe  davalopment  of  a  va- 
rtftjr  ot  voltmtew  SKVloes  to  senior  citizens 
wiieae  income  la  below  tbe  poverty  line  estab- 
IMhsd  pursuant  to  the  ■eenemle  Opportunity 
Aet  at  1084  deeignad  to  assure  that  such 
iMimf  ettlasns  am  ssrrsd  in  proportKm  and 
Moecdlng  to  tbeir  needs. 

(b)  Tbe  Dlreotor  abaU  carry  out  tbe  pro- 
Tbloos  of  this  Act  tbrotigb  the  Aasooiato  Ol- 
iMtor  for  Senior  Clttaens. 

(e)  lb  order  to  carry  out  tbe  provisions 
of  this  Aet  tbe  Dlreetor  Is  autborlxed  to — 

(1)  enter  into  and  perform  sueb  con- 
tnets,  IsssSB,  eeaparatlTe  agreemento  with 
sad  laaks  payments  (tn  advance,  by  trans- 
ftff,  or  otberwiaa)  to  say  publie  agency  or 
tayprivato  penoa  or  organisation; 

(S)  prescribe  such  ruJee  and  regulations 
tt  be  deems  necessary; 

(I)  aooept  In  tbe  oame  of  the  Corps  and 
eiapiey  in  furMmranee  of  tbe  purposes  of 
tbM  Aet  (A)  votantary  servloee,  notwith- 
^iMMfip  tbe  proTtMans  of  ssetlen  SVrB(b) 
of  tbe  Bevlasd  Statutes,  as  amended  (81 
aj3.C.  6M(b) ) ,  and  (B)  any  money  or  prop- 
erty (real,  pwsonal  or  mixed,  tangible  or 
Intangible)  received  by  gift,  devise,  bequest, 
or  otherwise; 

(4)  appobit  and  fix  tbe  compensation  of 
snob  psrsonnel  as  be  flewmw  nocmwssij, 

(t)  procure  temporary  uki  Intermittent 
serrlissa  to  tbe  same  extant  as  is  autboriasd 
by  atetlon  3109  of  title  6  of  tbe  United  States 
Oods,  but  at  a  rato  not  to  exceed  tlOO  per 
day  fUr  Indbridtials; 

(f)  sppoiat  sueb  advisory  oommlttees  as 
hdaay  dstssmlas  to  be  desirable  to  oon- 
Mtart*  to  tbe  purposs  of  tbls  Aet; 

(T)  use  tbe  sen  less,  personnel,  faculties. 
tad  Information  of  Vsdaral  executive  agen- 
clsi  and  tliose  of  Slate  and  local  public 
igeoeiee  and  private  ressaxcb  agencies,  with 
Uw  consent  of  sueb  agencies,  with  or  with- 
out >  eimb  ursement  tberef  or;  asd 

(•)  submit  sn  annual  report  to  the  Preei- 
dint  and  to  the  OWigrsss  on  tbe  admlnlstra- 
tloaoC  this  Act. 

(d)  Upon  reqvesk  made  by  tbe  Director, 
•aeb  VMwal  department  and  agency  U  au- 
tboriaed  and  directed  to  make  Ito  aarvloes, 
PWioanel,  faclUties.  and  information  (In- 
dodlDg  suggestions,  estimates  and  sta- 
tbtles)  availiriale  to  the  greatest  practicable 
extent  to  the  Corpe  In  the  performknce  of 
Iti  foBctions. 

(e)  Tsnh  member  cd  a  oommtttee  ap- 
polatod  punuaoi  to  paragrM>b  (0)  at  sub- 
Mctlon  (c)  of  tbte  ssotlan  diaU  reoelve  $185 
ft  day  (including  travel  tbne)  for  each  day 
he  li  engaged  In  tbe  actual  performance  of 
bit  duties  as  a  member  of  a  oommlttee.  Each 
raeb  member  shall  also  be  reimbursed  for 
bs*^  subslstenee  and  neoeesary  expenses 
i*c«red  in  tbe  parformanoe  of  his  duties. 

(f )  Tbe  Otreotor  is  autboriasd  and  directed 
to  carry  out — 

(1)  the  Retirement  Senior  Volunteer  Pro- 
KTsin  authorised  by  part  A  of  Utle  VI  of  the 
OMer  Americans  Act  of  1988; 

(*)  the  Poster  Grandparent  Program  au- 
«»ortaed  by  part  B  ot  snob  Act: 

(t)  tbe  Senior  Corps  ot  Retired  Executives 
(aoORB)  autboriasd  by  section  8  (b)  of  the 
Sastt  Buainass  Aot.  and 

(4)  tba  AoUve  Oorpa  of  Bxecutlvee  (AC!) , 
autboriasd  by  ssetlen  8(b)  of  sueb  Act. 
throogta  tbe  asseoteto  director. 


OOOBUNATUUI  WXTB  OTHSa  PSCWatlfS 

Banroar.  11.  Tbe  Dtrsetor  is  autboriasd  to 
uflb  action  as  nay  be  nscsssary  to  co- 
ordinate anbb.  psncraB  autbcrtaad  uadsr  tbla 
Act  wtkb  otbar  pmgnuas  autbcrtted  under 
tbU  Aet,  partlei^teily  In  tba 
nlty,  wltb  propaiaB  ass>it»d  under  tba  Ol 
fimsrlaans  Act  at  1Mb,  wttb  ooonnBlty  afr> 
tlon  pvosraias  awUMrtasd  vm$m  title  n  at 
tbe  Bsoaoile  Oppcstonlty  Act  ot  1884  and 
wUb  otbar  similar  and  ralsAsd  IMaral,  State 
and  looal  programs  Actloiu  under  tbls  sec- 
tion may  include,  to  tbe  extent  feasible, 
promoting  service  by  vtduuteeis  or  former 
votantssrs  in  tbe  full-time  programa  atitbcr- 
lasd  under  part  A  in  providing  neosaaary  sup- 
port to  programs  under  part  B,  and  actions 
to  encourage  psrsons  ssi  iilng  as  part-tbns  or 
short-term  volunteers  to  mako  oommltmante 
under  part  A  as  regular  or  associate  full- 
tlms  volunteers.  TTie  Dlreetor  shall  consult 
with  tbe  beads  of  otbsr  federal,  Stete,  local, 
and  public  agesMlee  responsible  for  proysms 
routed  to  tbe  needa  at  saader  attlasns  wttb 
a  view  to  eneoiutagilnc  greater  uas  at  vuSon- 
tear  ssrvloes  In  tbese  progreme  under  tbalr 
jurisdiction  and  stlequste  procedures  for  tbe 
recruitment,  referral,  or  necessary  preservice 
orientetlon  or  training  of  jpart-tlme  volun- 
teers serving  pttrsoant  to  tbla  part. 

APPUCATiom  or  otrxs  ivovibxons  or 
numai.  law 

Sxc.  12.  (a)  Bzoept  as  provided  in  section 
8882  ot  title  S,  Ublted  Stetee  Code,  and  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  volnn- 
teers  undsr  tl^  Act  sball  not  be  deaaasd 
Federal  employsss  and  abaU  not  be  subject 
to  tbe  inoviatans  ot  laws  relating  to  Vedsral 
employment. 

(b)  IndlvldueJs  wbo  receive  a  stipend  un- 
der this  Act.  with  reqyect  to  such  servloee  or 
training,  sbell — 

(I)  be  deeoesd,  for  tbe  purpoese  of  sub- 
dtapter  in  of  ebaptar  73  of  title  B  of  tbe 
UzUted  States  Code,  persons  siigdnjiri  In  tbe 
eceoutlve  branch  ot  tbe  Fsdsfal  Gtovemment, 
and 

(8)  be  deemed  Mderal  employeee  to  the 
same  extent  ae  vottmteers  ttnder  the  Peace 
Ootpe  Act,  except  tbat  for  purpoeee  ot  tbe 
coa^mtatloa  dseMlbud  In  eeetlon  B(d)  at 
sueb  Aet  tbe  mntitbly  pay  of  a  v<dtiuteer 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  tbat  received  under 
tbe  eskttance  salary  for  CMB-7  unlar  ssetlon 
6382  at  ttUe  B,  United  Statae  Code. 

(e)  Any  pseiod  ot  sstiliis  of  a  volunteer 
under  tbis  A«t  ebaU  be  oradltad  In  cotineo- 
tion  with  subsequent  employment  in  tba 
same  manner  ae  a  like  period  of  civilian  em- 
ployment by  tbe  United  Stotes  Oovem- 
mant — 

(1)  for  tbe  purpoeee  at  eectlOB  8Ba(a)(l) 
of  tbe  FoceigB  fiervlee  Act  of  l»4«.  se  amend- 
ed (22  U.8X!.  18ea<*><lH.  end  every  other 
Act  estah11#ilac  a  retlrnuesnt  eystem  for 
civilian  amployses  o<  any  unued  States 
Oovemment  agenogr;  and 

(2)  excqyt  as  otherwise  determined  by  tbe 
President,  for  tbe  purpoese  of  determining 
seniority,  reduction  In  force,  layoff  rli^ts, 
leave  entitlement,  and  otber  rigbte  and  priv- 
ileges baaed  upon  length  of  aervloe  under  tbe 
laws  admlnisMred  by  tbe  OlvU  Barvlee  Oom- 
mlsalen,  tbe  Porslgn  Service  Aet  ot  1948,  and 
every  otber  Act  esteUlsbing  or  governing 
terms  and  ooadltlcnB  of  sarviee  of  civilian 
employees  of  tbe  United  Stetee  OoyeraaaeBt: 

ProvMed.  Tba*  seiiluu  of  a  voinntesv  sbell 
not  be  credited  toward  noraptetlcn  of  aay 
probaticoary  or  trtal  period  or  oomplettoa  of 
any  service  requirement  for  career  ai^olat- 
ment. 

MCrMOMXNT    TO    TnXX    S,    TTNmD    BTATXS    OODB 

Sac.  18.  Seotion  6S18  of  title  8.  United 
States  code.  Is  amended  by  addli«  at  tbe  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paiagrapb: 

"(182)  Associate  Director  for  asnler  om- 
zeM.  ACnOM." 


ilac  14.  Tba  nseetcs  and  tba  OomptroUer 
Gkneral,  of  tlM  United  llietee,  or  any  of  tbeir 
duly  autbociaed  rusreeentettvee.  aball  bare 
aooeee  for  tbapurpcee  of  audit  andaxaaalna- 
tlon,  to  any  booka,  documents,  papecs.  and 
of  any  eveney,  to  wboaa  vctanteers 
Aot  or  to  wbom  a 
grant  u  made  undsr  tbla  Aet.  tba*  are  per- 
tinent to  encb  eaalvimeBte  or  sraats. 


sac.  IB.  (a)  .teueed  In  tus  Ae*,  tbe  term— 

(1)  "Gbrpa"  meane  tbe  Natlenal  Senlor 
Servtee  Ooepe; 

(2)  "Director"  means  tbe  Director  of 
ACTION; 

(8)  "associate  director-  means  tbs  Asso- 
ciate Dlieoter  of  AOTCON  tor  Senler  Oltlaens: 

(4)  "State"  inehides  saeb  of  tbe  asverai 
Stetee.  ttw  netrlct  ef  "^''i*"***.  tbe  Oom- 
mooweettb  of  Poseto  Bleo.  tbe  Virgin  Is- 
lands, anaoi,  Omsrinsn  HaarMta,  and  tbe  Trust 
Territory  of  tlM  Pacific  Islende:  and 

(0)  "sanlcr  dtisens"  means  any  individual 
who  is  82  years  of  age  or  older  and  wbo  re- 
sides in  any  Btmtt. 

AxrmaKamon  or  AmorBXATxoMe 
Sao.  18.  niece  are  autborlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  eaeeed  8        for  tba  Ikcal  yeer 
ending  June  80,  1898,  end  for  eaeb  of  tbe 
3  annriisdlag  fiscal  yaats  as  may  be  i 
to  carry  ont  tbe  pirnlilBaie  of  tUe  Aet. 


Br  Mr.  JAVIZB  (for  Iitanaelf,  Mr. 
MoMoux.  Mr.  Bwooia,  Mr.  Cias. 
Mr.  Pbx.  Mr.  HuiOBarr,  Mr. 
HMI8W,  Mr.  HuoaB,  Mr.  Hacr. 
Mr.  HaaxKB,  Mr.  MASBua<  Mr. 
MoaKB.  Mr.  RAapoKm.  Mr. 
Moss,  and  Mr.  Willuiis)  : 
8.3MT.  AtaiUtoprayideforlteimiil*- 
mentatlaa  of  •  full  emidosrmetit  ixritey 

PoU  BDuddomicnk  BmbxI  and  tiiB  provi- 
sion of  inenand  nfgtatHnro  for  idb  de- 
vrtoffmgnt  in  tbs  putaUc  toad  Dooproat 
private  8>etaw,  sad  wlattdi  ttatolng  and 
wt8»ape«.  nsfdwad  to  theCHaminittee  on 
Labsr  and  Pstailo  Welfare. 

TVU, 


joa  DBvaLonanR  act 
or  itf a 

Mr.  JAVZTB.  Mr.  PrealdeBt.  Untroduee 
for  nunuU  and  Sdeator  HtmmiM,  tbt 
Pull  BDi|d09m8Bt  and  Mb  DevdepsMnt 
Act  of  ion.  We  are  joined  bqr  the  foHow- 
inc  ooaponaon:  Bftotaa^  Cask.  Habbb, 
HasT.  nuevKm,  HmnsB,  Humhit,  ISa- 
THxas.  KosB.  Mwri,  Pbx.  Raiiaosm, 
and  Wncauaa.  tke  otasinaaD  of  the  Ooni- 
mittee  on  lAbor  and  PnliUe  WeifSte. 

itie  bill  oonaMs  of  two  malor  «leBient8, 
desicnsd  to  taptemast  the  national  <^l>- 
jeethnrof  fall  esudofsaasft. 

Rrst.  it^wMid  eatallttili  a  Federal  PuU 
EmplegmMot  Boscd  aa  an  indaiieadant 
nseocar  in  ttie  exeeiittvs  tanan^  of  tbe 
Pederaiaovemaeot. 

aaeond.  It  iroold  eatataUaii  a  fuU  em- 
pkarmant  aaaiatanee  ftazkd  to  be  uaed  at 
the  dlscretUm  of  tbe  Board  by  tbe  Secie- 
tanr  of  lAfaor  £or  the  provMoD  of  flnan- 
clsJ  aaaiatanee  for  Jek  dsvekcanant  and 
related  tnOninc  In  imbUe  sM^iee  fWikh. 

Mr.  President,  tbe  Emplovmei^  Act  oi 
1948  Identified  "majdmum  envdoymant" 
aa  a  natiosial  soaL 

But,  if  we  pot  aaide  tbetorlc  and  take 
stock  of  tbe  aetoal  aitustion.  It  la  quite 
clear  tbst  ttie  promlae  of  full  employ- 
ment 80  iinpBdt  In  tbe  very  f  abrie  of  our 
society,  baa  been  taooorednKifre  In  teeacb 
than  in  obaerraoee  bt  thla.  aa  by  all  paat 
adfldnlatratietia  ainee  IMd. 
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We  do  not  tawe  ■  p(wlU«e  goal:  we 
hvn  ft  negnttv*  ene.  mtoad  of  mMpk 
"g»Te  w»  aclileiBil  Ml  emtfloyinenty  we 
usraUrasic  Ik  the  ecooomy  growing  fut 

wnmiga?" 

We  b»ve  ia  no  aenM  »  comprehMulve 
proaram  to  xeMk  tuH  eowlovBiMik  We 
h«vc  iMiimwiiM  txaJB^tmA  on-tito-lob 
training,  eeenflaaie  AnMiepMant  eftovts 
and  "full  employBMDt"  kadgets,  and  lim- 
ited vutm  mrhem  erniiiievnMOt  precmas. 

Bat  we  bave  no  way  to  coeitftaate  or 
to  get  an  overview  of  these  OBceardl- 
nated  intttatlves  and  to  liunre  the  nuDd- 
miinn  .it^n-aH/iTi  of  reaouTcea  and  to  ctuurt 
a  couEM  toward  foil  eowltqaaanL 

sttO.  wa  bave  no  iH-eelse 
;  what  is  fiitt  enptayniait: 
Instead  we  apply  a  ne^atlw  (rtandard. 
We  do  not  aA  "Ebve  we  reacted  ftzll 
emptoyment?"  W«  aA  tnrtead  "It  un- 
emplovmsnt  at  an  tmacceptaZile'  or  'In- 
tolerable level?"  Thus,  even  in  our  cxl- 
terla  we  subordinate  automatlnaily  em- 
ployment objectivea  to  other  obiecUves. 

Ws  QwIoQk.  the  fact  that  at  any  given 
tinae  sinaa  tha  Full  EmaioymesA  Act  was 
maetad  to.  1M«  the  unemidafaai^  situ- 
ation iMS  taaen  toAtaiershle  lOr  at  least  3 
million  persona. 

Ik  la  deasly  unacceptable  now  at  5.5 
peraent  wilh  almost  5  lallUan  unem- 
ployed in  Jvij,  iDdudlns  all  aocioeco- 
noBitB  acffnssita  of  tha  pomilation  from 
Vm  chzeoieally  poor  to  more  recently  dls- 
plaeed  aaiamwoe  engineen  and  techni- 
cians. 

It  la  dearly  tatolBabla  whan  partleular 
aad  dttaa  and  areas  within  eittea 
levels  luhstantlally  above  the  na- 
tkuMkl  nenn.  For  esaapia,  tha  most  re- 
cent itnt  *•**"•  In  ray  own  State  sbow  a 
ragaoi  1.7  pen9en:t  tai  BuflMo  and  9.3  pcr- 
coit  in  Qia  IMeai-Hiema  sraa. 

Mr.  Pieaidatit,  boar  oaatly  la  oar  f aUura 
to  reach  full  empleymeDt  ia  terma  of  kMS 
ot  predMBtinty.  addad  watfaza,  oacree- 
tional  costs,  and  increased  unemploy- 
maafc  coaMHmsattcwi  ? 

How  isoBlo  tbeae  facts  ace  In  a  society 
that  givaa  such  iauxMrtaaca  to  woriL  as  a 
part  oi.  Ufa. 

How  tragic  li  la  f or  nUlians  (d  dtlsens 
wlM>  Buflar  leas  at  dtanl^  as  well  as  loas 
of  <amiitgn  for  avr  fattara  to  match  op- 
poctimity  for  work  with  tta  tanets  at  aur 
free  sociaky* 

Mr.  Presfaieak.  I  oraa  that  we  take  ac- 
tion now  wlkkh  will  Baovlde  a  fiamewtak 
for  a  true  "full  omalaiqBsnikf'  program  in 
tha  near  ant  longer  tonn  ftikiBre.  Sbonld 
we  aa*  tiy  to  lis  tba  root  sow  wUle  tbm 
rain  leaks  tbrougb.  so  heaalty?  If  we 
wait  for  a  drier  spell,  than  I  am  am- 
cemad  that  cBoa  again,  we  will  modde 
akM3«  full  at  rhetoric  toui  lacking  in  any 
clear  policy  or  paeaadure. 

Aa  I  tndlcatodt  tba  tan  wouM  seek  that 
obiaettva  iatao 


pert,  and  one  member  from  the  general 
pobtle. 

Amoar  the  prtnc4?al  req?onsf  bflltles  of 
the  Boanl  am  the  fbnawtn«: 

Flat,  tha  Board  would  reeommead  to 
tba  riraliant  and  to  tba  Congress  each 
ymr  a  pracram  to  aBbteve  full  employ- 
ment, and  altemata  mean«  of  aahlavlng 
that  ebjectlTe,  te  terme  of  monetary, 
fiscal,  wage  and  price,  manpower,  and 
other  relevant  Dollcles:  It  would  do  so 
principally  in  an  annual  full  employ- 
ny^mt  report  subBUtted  to  the  C«ii«iess 
and  the  President  for  their  considera- 


The  bn  wtmM  estsbUBb  a  Federal 
Full  Brai^oyment  Board  sa  an  lndQ>end- 
ent  agency  in  the  ezecutlw  branch. 

The  Board  wouM  eonsiit  of  five  full- 
time  members  appotaCetf  by  the  Presi- 
dexct.  joblect  to  Senate  nnnflnnatfnn  In- 
cludlng;  one  reprascntatiya  of  labor,  one 
repressntativa  of  managamanU  one  dia- 
tingulshed  eoonoadst» 


In  tWe  way,  the  Board  would  seire  as 
an  advocate  fbr  full  employment  within 
the  Federal  structure. 

We  have  no  agency  at  the  present  time 
which  may  serve  ftd^'"»^***y  and  force- 
fully in  tlMkt  capacity.  The  Counefl  of 
BooBonxtc  AdviserB  establislied  under  the 
1»4«  act  has  been  given  a  broader,  and 
whoBy  advisory  function;  its  responsi- 
bility Is  ts  oversee  the  genersJ  economy; 
it  should  not  and  cannot  be  an  advocate 
for  ftill  employment  alone  and  it  has  not 
been.  Neither  can  the  National  Com- 
miaaion  on  Productivity  serve  that  func- 
tion, as  it  too,  has  a  related  but  different 
focus. 

The  Department  of  Lalior,  while  gen- 
erally entrusted  with  the  goal  of  full 
employment  has  no  charter  to  make  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  many 
programs  outside  of  its  jurisdiction  which 
have  substantial  effects  on  full  employ- 
ment; for  example,  monetary,  fiscal, 
wage  and  price,  budgetary,  and  other 
poUclee  genaraUy. 

This  la  not  Intended  as  a  criticism  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  but,  as  in  most 
areas,  it  Is  always  helpful  to  give  an  in- 
dependent body  the  authority  to  "look 
over  tha  shoulder"  and  noake  recoDunen- 
'^ptj^y"  as  to  changes  in  the  national 
IntBrest. 

TMay  the  Oovemment  has  a  whole 
range  of  powerfnl  tods  available  to  It  to 
h^p  control  the  economy  said  Insure 
that  employment  goals  are  reached. 
Budgetary  policy,  tax  policy,  prociure- 
ment  policy,  the  timing  and  locatiou  of 
public  works,  control  of  interest  ratca. 
foralfln  trade  and  inveatmoxt  pcriicy.  and 
wage  and  pttoe  controte  as  well  as  man- 
power draining  programs,  .ve  all  power- 
ful levers  on  ensptoyment  lerete. 

It  is  aboot  time  ttiat  we  started  pulling 
those  levers  in  a  irfanned  way  so  as  to 
achieve  and  maintain  full  employment 
as  w^  as  price  stability. 

Seecnd.  the  Board  would  undertake 
manpower  plazuiing  and  long-range  and 
shorV-term  surveys  to  estimate  employ- 
ment and  manpower  needs  in  terms  of 
dftmanri  and.  supply,  by  sector,  by  geo- 
graphic acea»  by  lndua4ry.  and  oceupa- 
ticn.  in«iiMi*Tig  anticipated  clianges  in 
shori-tarm  and  kmg-tanm  technatogy.  In 
that  ceciMettan.  the  Board  would  be  em- 
peiweradtoraviewdeeMiottsmadabypub- 
lie  and  private  employers,  inchidlng  pro- 
jections of  manpower  needs  by  job  cate- 
gory. 

We  are  aU  too  sadly  famiUar  with  the 
effact  that  I'uihsf'n  m  defence  and  aero- 
space InriiistriTa  iiave  had  on  our  seaen- 
tifla  manpower.  I  do  not  think  it  is  being 
a  "Monday  morning  quarterback"  to  say 


that  we  could  easily  haw  anticipated,  ar 
early  as  I9fiS  and  I9ffl.  tbat  aometlUoc 
like  this  was  going  to  bappan  and  ihould 
have  dona  soma  planning  at  that  ttma  m 
to  how  to  take  upttaadadt. 

Third,  tba  Board  weuld  laviaw  the  im. 
plemcntation  of  sTliHna  manpooer 
training  and  enanlioPMnk  programa  and 
rdatad  sanrleea.  aoeb  aa  kbaae  undar  tbe 

Aet  at  I9d2,  tbe  Beonenle  Oppartwttr 

Act  of  19M,  and  the  Social  Seemlty  isr) 
Emergency  Braidoymflnt  Act  of  1971,  aiul 
make  recommendations  to  the  Presidfeot 
and  to  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Preaident.  this  is  essentially  so 
evaluative  and  ovenrlenr  funotlew  broagbt 
to  bear  on  manpower  programs. 

There  is  nothteg  more  dfsduLdng  ttam 
omr  lack  of  knowledge  with  reapect  to  the 
extent  to  which  our  manpoww  prograou 
are  working  toward  tha  anal  of  fuU  saa- 
ploymenL 

We  do  not  evan  know,  for  example,  tbs 
extent  to  which  manpower  traiatog  i*- 
sults  kn  joba,  although  we  spend  more 
than  $2  bQIlon  annually  on  such  pro- 
grams. 

We  do  not  know  the  extent  to  which 
unenudoyment  could  ba  reduced  by  es- 
tablishing beCtar  }ob  vacancy  reportkig 
and  outreach  pracednraa. 

We  do  know  Uiat  a  ma}or  effort  is 
required  to  fit  the  skSIs  of  the  work  f  oree 
into  existing  job  slots. 

THE    rtnx    EMPLOTlCZlfT    ASSISTAHCX   rUXD 

Mr.  Pre^tant,  a  prlna^l  function  of 
the  Board  wtU  be  to  make  reeorameB- 
dattons  with  respect  to  amomrts  to  be 
apiw-opriated  fbr  use  under  a  fuU  em- 
ployment assistance  fund  and  to  direct 
its  use  tn  terms  of  public  and  nonprofit 
sectors,  various  geographical  areas,  end 
gigniflftant  segments  fd  tba  labor  fesce. 

The  fund,  whlob  wvadd  be  ereated  oa- 
der  section  7  of  tbe  ast,  would  be  used 
for  grants  to  paWlc  and  prirate  non- 
profK  organizations  for  Job  development 
in  public  service  fields. 

For  the  fund,  tha  UH  authorises  the 
appropriation  of  il  billion  in  flseal  1VI3 
and  "such  sums"  for  flaoal  1974;  it  is 
expected  that  in  considering  this  legis- 
lation, the  Congress  will  wish  to  review 
these  auth<»izatlons  in  terms  of  the  un- 
employment situation  and  any  plans 
with  respect  to  the  extimston  of  the 
Emergency  Employnaent  Act  of  1971 
which  expires  June  30, 1072. 

It  may  be  noted,  however,  tbat  even 
if  the  jobs  ttwt  couki  be  ereated  annu- 
ally with  $1  bUMon— appioximateiy  14*.- 
00©— were  added  to  the  239,000  jobs  con- 
templated for  fiscal  19T8  under  the 
Emexgency  Employment  Act  of  1971,  the 
aggr^»te  378.000  jobs  oould  stiU  reach 
lesa  than  10  percent  ol  paranas  new  un- 
empkued  and  create  Icaa  than  10  per- 
cent of  the  5  mxUion  jobs  wWch  studies 
indicate  should  be  created  to  meet  real 
public  serrioe  needs. 

Mr.  President,  two  aspects  of  the 
Board's  "activist"  relatinnshtp  to  the 
fund  deserve  special  cmphnaii: 

FhrsU  by  permitting  tba  Board  to  "di- 
rect" tha  general  use  of  tbe  fond  aa  well 
as  recommend  as  to  apisraprtahi  «>pr»~ 
priatioa  IfiTsis.  we  wM  inaare  tbat  pub- 
lic sanrtoe  funds  are  ulfltaed  bn  tbe  meet 
resourceful  way,  after  consideration  of 
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1^    other    means    of    wttatntng    fuU 
smgloyment.  _ 

As  coauthor  of  the  Bnergency  Bn- 
olorment  Act  of  197X,  and  a  sponsor  of 
tha  very  earliest  pabhc  sarvioe  employ- 
BMOt  l^lslatiflo.  I  firmly  believe  that  a 
mbUc  serviea  employnMnt  program  per- 
^luient  in  nature-^dtbough  transitional 
M  to  the  indlvldnal'   ts  essential 

But  we  cannot  afford  to  stop  here, 
vtew  public  sendee  as  a  cure-all  and 
merdy  "throw"  more  money  oat  there 
for  use  by  the  States  and  the  cities 
for  job  cre^ion  per  sa,  without  a  mora 
gnertfic  soueof  pumoaa. 

We  need,  on  the  basis  of  our  mcpm- 
enee  with  the  Bnergency  Brni^ayment 
Act,  and  other  programs,  to  make  our 
approach  to  public  service  employment 
more  sc^ihlstlcated. 

And  the  way  to  do  that  is  to  place  ad- 
ditional resources  for  job  creation  in  the 
h^tiAi  of  the  Federal  Full  Bmptoyment 
Board  so  that  It  will  use  funds  more 
eeonomieally. 

•niis  is  not  the  old  doctrine  of  the  Fed- 
eral Gknremment  as  the  "employer  of  last 
resort." 

This  Is  a  rejection  of  the  growing  con- 
cept of  public  aervioe  employmmt  as 
"employiDent  of  first  resort." 

Public  service  employment  is  a  tool, 
but  not  the  only  oaie;  and  I  consider  it 
wise  to  let  the  Board  determine  first  the 
best  ways  to  develop  more  jobs  in  the 
private  sector  through  othor  means  and 
thHi  decide  where  and  to  what  extent 
to  apply  moiwy  for  public  service  employ - 
noent. 

We  do  not  know  iriiether  a  certain  age 
group,  or  a  particular  geograc^iieal  area's 
full  employment  goal  may  be  met  by  a 
differing  government  procurement  pohcy 
or  a  particular  budgetary  approach,  as 
distinct  from  public  service  employment. 

In  this  connection,  I  would  note  fur- 
ther that,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act,  tbe  public  service 
employment  "slot"  to  be  created  under 
the  bill  would  be  essentially  transitional 
in  nature,  thus  leading  to  "regular"  em- 
ployment in  the  public  or  private  sec- 
tor. lliiB  feature  ensures  additional 
eeoncmy  in  the  uae  of  funds. 

Second,  although  it  will  direct  that 
finds  be  applied  to  various  segments  and 
sreas,  the  Board  will  not  administer  the 
program. 

Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  qf  Labor 
win  be  responsible  for  administration. 

This  element  will  ouure  that  while 
general  decisions  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  additional  pubUc  service  employment 
funds  will  be  centralized  hi  the  Board, 
administrattan  will  be  deoentraUEed  and 
funds  will  be  nm  through  tbe  anticipated 
new  manpower  tralnin*  delivery  system 
conducted  by  State  and  local  prime 
qxnsors. 

To  serve  further  this  objective,  an 
Intergovernmental  Advisory  Council, 
consisting  of  State  and  local  prime  spon- 
sors of  manpower  training  and  employ- 
UMnt  oouneUs,  would  be  estckbUshed 
under  the  aet  to  work,  with  the  Board. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  committee  will 
consider  soon  both  S.  1243.  the  admln- 
Igtratlon's  manpower  revenue-sharing 
proposal  and  my  own  sJtemative  bill, 


S.  aiXI.  tba  Community 
Employment  Act  for  tha 
of  t>rugi«ms,  as  w^  as  tbe  bffi  I  lBtot>- 
duce  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclasion  I  urge  that 
we  elevate  full  employment  as  a  goal  and 
that  we  raise  our  decisions  with  respect 
to  public  service  employment  to  a  high 
level,  not  view  it  merely  as  a  sooroe  of 
revenues  for  the  States— although 
revenues  are  sorely  needed. 

I  do  not  claim  ttiat  we  should  shrug 
our  shoulders  at  inflattoo  or  abandon  our 
vigilance  over  the  way  the  taxpayer^ 
dollars  are  spent. 

However.  I  do  suggest  that  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  raise  tbe  issue  of  f iiU 
employment  to  at  least  as  a  high  paicrlty. 

We  have  the  resonroea  to  put  every- 
body to  work  in  this  conntry  and  we  all 
know  there  is  no  shortage  of  work  to  be 
done.  Such  a  policy  is  not  only  morally 
compelled,  but  also  win  [nrove  to  be  eco- 
nomically sound  for  the  Nation. 

We  can  do  so  with  necwsary  planning 
and.  if  need  be.  accept  even  saoae  meas- 
ure of  control,  in  ordar  to  reach  and 
maintain  fuU  oniAoyraent.  I  know  that 
"plMming"  and  "controls''  are  not  Pleas- 
ing words  to  many  Americans.  However. 
I  think  we  should  accept  the  fact  that 
the  role  of  government  is  so  substantial 
and  so  important  in  today's  eeoooaiy  that 
to  a  significant  extent  we  bave  now  a 
managed  eoononty  and  that  tbe  real 
question  is  whether  we  are  going  to  man- 
age it  int^igently  and  with  forethooght, 
or  just  let  the  Oovemment  chips  fall 
where  they  may. 

We  need  very  much  an  institution  to 
serve  as  an  advocate  and  an  activist  to 
advance  us  toward  one  of  the  most  cen- 
tral goals  of  the  Nation,  indeed  tbe  back- 
bone of  our  very  spirit  as  a  Nation — ^full 
employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  acknowledge 
the  assistance  of  Mr.  Jule  Sugarman 
administrator,  human  reaotuoea  admin- 
istration, dty  of  New  Tork.  who  first 
suggested  tbe  cenoepi  of  an  IndtfModent 
"Job  Creation  CommiMlan"  in  teBttmeny 
before  the  House  Select  BoboommHtee 
on  Labor,  February  9,  1972,  and  uiio, 
along  with  Mr.  Elwood  Tauh.  executive 
director.  New  YOTk  City  Manpower  Area 
Plaiming  Council,  has  contributed  to  the 
devckvjnient  of  this  iHtjpeaal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section -by-sectton  analysia 
and  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcosd. 

Iliere  being  no  objeetian.  the  amdysis 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rkcokb,  as  follows : 
SBcnoN-BT-Sacnoii  Amaltsw  or  Puu.  Bm- 
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Sac.  3.  CongrttaiomQl  SUUemetU  of  fVtUey 
and  Fi-nAinff*.  TUs  Mctten  statM  that  la  or«*r 
to  att&ln  tbe  natiouAl  objeottve  at  taSX  em- 
ployment  It  ta  oeceaaary  to  aMttre  an  oppor- 
ttmlty  for  a  jot)  to  each  American,  that  tbe 
X7nit«<l  States  Hm  tbe  capacity  to  do  ao  and 
tbat  Um  Federal  OoTeramaixt  lacks  any  oom- 
preitsnalva  maana  to  raacfc  tbat  objacttva^ 

Tbe  purpoM  of  tbe  Act  la  topatyvUta  lor  tba 
implaaaeotatfatn  o<  a  (nU  aMpUvMsot  poUey 
tbrm«b  tba  aatabUatanMU  a(  a'lManlPaU 
Hmploymant  Board"  and  Xtm  paovtstoa  o<  aa- 
stataoce  for  job  davaiopment  in  ttia  pabUc 


noM-proAt  prtvat*  aoetoca  and 
tralnlB«  aad  aaiatantii 

a»o.  %.  FtUr^  rvU  tmftoi/mmU 
Tbla  section  eatabUabea  aa  an  ladapandaa* 
aaaoey  In  tbe  aae«U«»  btaaoa  a  "VMaeal 
Wvtk  ITiaiiliijiMiil  Baanl',  to  oonatat  «(  flva 
numlTTn  appotntad  toy  tb»  PraatCant  by  aad 
wttb  tba  advtoa  and  oonaant  oUtbeHaaata  aa 
foUowa:  on*  upsiiiatatlfva  c€  iatoor,  oa»  of 
manigaaaaiit.  o«a  filatlngyiahad  eooaoaalat. 
one  dtatli^Eulatoad  aaaapeaor  aapait:  and  ona 
iimhar  of  tbe  gmiial  ywblts.  Mo*  oaare  tkan 
tbie*  maaibacs  laay  ba  o(  ta»  aaiat  palttteal 
perty.  ^^»^^1^m^  ataall  aarve  full  ttnw. 

SMS.  4.  Fumttmu  of  UM  BesMl.  Thto  Sao- 
tk»  watborlaaa  and  dbeets  tbe  Board  to  (1) 
raoomaand  to  tba  FnaMaat  sad  te  the  Oon- 
grtm  a  pntnm  to  aeblef*  fuH  eMiiliijawnt; 
(U)  iiiiilatlalw  iiiaMjinaw  r"nT'T>g  an"  lir-g 
range  and  ahart-tarm  aia  leja  la  taenia  ot  da- 
iMad.  n«ply  aad  by  aeater.    (Ul) 

ptopaM  sdoeMng  txdi  waplsgiaaat;  (It)  di*- 

pvbUo  funds  la  Jeb  itaviilnpaMfn  pvegraaaa: 
(V)  review  tbe  implementation  of  iiianpgear 
training  and  employment  programa  in  terms 
of  tbe  extent  to  wbleb  tbey  contribute  to 
full  employment;  (vl)  dlreot  tbe  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  obUgaSa  fundi  mad*  arallatala  un- 
der  tbe  Pan  BoiploymiBt  AaiatitKw  Trm4 
eetabliobed  under  0»ettoH  T;  (vtf)  boM  ns- 
ttcnwlde  and  regtonai  oonfOTeaeee;  (vltl) 
anmlyaa  tba  extent  to  wbteh  tbe  ftderal 
budget  may  aaalat  In  reaching  full  employ- 
ment; (U)  eraluata  ivocraBM  and  (x)  oarr; 
out  such  otber  funetfawa  aa  tbe  President 
may  direct. 

In  carrying  otit  these  functions,  the  Boafd 
shall  UM  t^  aarricee  and  fadllUae  of  tbe 
otber  agendas  (to  tba  extent  directed  by  tbe 
Preatdent),  supply  technical  asttirtsnr*!,  es- 
tablUh  regUmal  ofDcaa,  make  granta  and  en- 
ter into  oontractt.  accept  gifts,  ooasult  with 
tbe  Gouncfl  of  Wcionomtf.  Advlaora  and  with 
tbe  NatloBal  Oonuniaaion  on  Prodneunty 
and  wttb  repreaantaUrea  of  Industry.  labor 
and  oitber  groupa. 

Sec.  5.  Av.thorixmtiom  of  AppropriatUmi. 
This  sacUon  autboriaaa  $1  minioa  for  nacal 
year  1973  and  for  each  fiscal  year  tbaceafter, 
for  tbe  actlTltlM  o€  tbe  Board  (other  than 
under  Seotloo  T). 

sec.  8.  Reports.  This  section  proTldee  for 
an  annual  "Ton.  Ek&ploymant  Baport"  setting 
forth  tbe  Board's  reooimnanrtitlona  wttb  re- 
apect to  implanientatioa  at  a  fuB  employ- 
mant  poU(7  for  each  fiscal  year  sod  for  suc- 
ceedli^  fiscal  years.  Tbe  reixirt  Is  to  be  re- 
ferred to  alvroprlate  commlttaee  in  each 
House. 

Sec.  7.  run  lynjOoyment  AtiUtance  rund 
This  section  eatatdlsbee  a  fund  and  author- 
izes therefor  $1  bUlk>a  for  fiscal  IfTS  (tbe 
start-up  year),  and  such  fuztds  aa  naceaeary 
for  each  year  tbareafter.  Ttie  Secretary  of 
Labor  Is  to  provide  assistance  from  tbe  fund 
pursttaBt  to  specific  directions  of  the  Board, 
to  public  agenciss  and  non-prottt  prirate  or- 
ganUatioos  (tscludtng  prfin*  sponaow  of 
manpower  traJntng  and  MO^oyinent  pro- 
grams) '  for  pntUc  sarrloe  ]ob  davalopmcnt 
prograna  andreUted  training  and  asalrtanoe. 

Sec.  8.  AppUcatiotu.  This  section  prorldea 
tbat  aaalstanoe  is  to  be  prwMsd  under  Sec- 
tion T  only  by  application  svbmltted  to  tba 
Secretary  and  approved  by  talm.  Each  appli- 
cation muat  set  forth  a  program  to  {xortda 
empiejmeBt  and  related  tratebag  aad  aaslat- 
anea  fbr  tuaaaalayad  paraoaa.  to  < 
to  obtain 
tbe  Aot  aad  meat  i 

Sac.  ».  milalsd  Trmtrnkm^.  Tldai 
thortses  tbe  nsntatary  ol 
sums  aa  may  ba  neoeasary  tram  tbosa  appro* 
prlated  tindar  Seotlon  7  of  tba  Act.  for  traln- 
ii«   and   otter  eeriHea  rela*ad  to 


See.  le.  Spee*tl  JlaepMHiMMNat  of  IM 
rvtary.  TMb  aaetlOB 
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■teaad  to  MBsura  Vha,t  ]oIm  are  tranaltlonal. 
tbmt  >■.  wlU  lead  to  public  oc  prlv»t«  employ- 
BMBt  opportuiUtiM  not  aupported  under  tbe 

S»e.  11.  ^i«B  «tnpIoym««t  interffooemmen- 
tal  Atoiaort  OmukHZ.  This  aeotloa  Mt»bllahM 
k  OdubcQ  ooMlstlns  of  atMtv  mmI  local  prim* 
,|fmi^««  Msponalbla  for  oonduettng  m«n- 
powor  tralnlBg  and  amployment  programa, 
to  ad*iM)  tlM  BOUd  on  mt«iKOV«m™«nt»I 
aapaota  of  »tt»1"*"g  ftiU  employment. 

See.  la.  5p«o«ai  Prortetone.  Thle  aectlon 
ooatalns  importaat  requlxemente  ••  to  re- 
porting, dlacrlmlnatlon,  poUtloal  ectlvltiee, 
knd  «•«••,  *ad  oUier  beneflta.  It  proTldes 
tb«t  an  peiaons  employed  iinder  programs 
sbaU  be  paid  wacea  which  shall  be  equal  to 
wblebever  la  the  hlgbeet  of  the  federal  mln- 
tmniw  wa0»,  the  state  or  local  minimum 
wa«a,  or  the  preyaUing  ratea  of  pay. 

Beo.  13.  D«finit*oni.  Thli  aectlon  definea 
Board,  Seoret«ry,  State  public  aervloe  Job  de- 
veiopmant  program,  and  Unemployed  person. 

aeo.  14.  MUeettoe  date.  ThU  section  ppoyldee 
that  the  Act  shall  take  efTect  upon  enact- 
ment. 

S.  3927 

Be  it  enactei  by  th«  Senate  and  Houae 
o/  .Seprejentottoe*  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerioa  in  Gongrea*  asaembled, 

Sao.  1.  That  this  Aot  may  be  cited  as  the 
"yiiii  ■mployment  and  Job  Development  Act 
of  197a' . 

coMCHwasioifAi.  aTATamnrr  or  pouct  awd 

PLNUlMUe 

Sac.  a.  Congreaa  hereby  tlnda  and  declares 
that— 

(a)  (1)  To  attain  the  objective  of  full  em- 
ployment It  iB  necessary  to  assure  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  gainful,  productive  Job  to  every 
American  who  seeks  work  and  to  furnish  the 
employment  opportTinlty,  training,  and  re- 
Uted  as*tot»noe  newled  by  any  person  to 
qualify  for  employment  consistent  with  his 
or  her  highest  potential  and  ommblllty. 

(3)  Tbe  XTnlted  States  has  the  capacity  to 
provide  every  American  who  Is  available  for 
work  the  full  opport\uilty,  within  the  frame- 
work at  a  free  society,  to  prepare  for  and  to 
obtain  employment  at  the  highest  level  of 
prodtiotivity,  responsibility,  and  remunera- 
tion consistent  with  his  or  her  abilities. 

(3)  While  full  employment  Is  a  national 
objective,  the  7«deral  Oovemment  lacks  any 
comprehensive  means  ctf  reaching  that  ob- 
jective with  the  results  of  individual  hard- 
ship, unacceptable  levels  of  unemployment, 
an  erosion  of  the  American  spirit  of  work, 
and  inoraaalng  welfare  dspeodenoy. 

(4)  While  it  Is  desirable  to  decentralize 
the  manpower  aervioea  "delivery  system"  to 
proTlda  substanUal  flexible  funds  for  man- 
powar  training  and  employment  programs 
at  the  Stota  and  local  level.  It  la  also  appro- 
priate to  Insure  that  deelslona  with  req>ect  to 
the  utilization  of  additional  Federal  re- 
aouroes  for  Job  deveK^ment  in  the  public 
or  nonprofit  private  sectors  and  related 
training  and  servloas  be  made  taking  into 
scoount  the  factors  in  the  economy  and 
policy  detarmlnanta  which  affect  employ- 
ment, with  laference  to  local  effects,  so  as  to 
tnsxire  the  bast  poaslhia  use  of  available  pri- 
mary and  supplamantal  raaouroas. 

(b)  It  \B  tlie  puipoae  of  this  Aot  to  provide 
for  tlM  laiqxlaBaaatatloB,  oif  a  full  employ- 
ment  poUoy  through  the  establishment  of  a 
VMaral  FuU  Bmploymeat  Board  and  the  pro- 
vMoa  at  aaststanea  for  Job  davelopment  in 
the  pubUo  and  non-pvoflt  private  sectors,  and 
related  training  and  asatstanoe. 

vss^ui.  raid,  ucplotmkmt  soakd 

8k.  3.  (a)  Thara  is  heraby  eatabllsbed  as 
an  independent  agency  In  the  executiv* 
bXMKSh  a  Tadaral  FuU  Imployment  Board,  to 
ooaslst  of  Ave  oMsaben  appointed  by  the 


Pnatdent  by  and  with  tbe  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  as  foUowa: 

One  member  shall  be  representative  of  la- 
bor. 

One  member  shall  be  representative  of 
management. 

One  member  shall  be  a  distinguished  econ- 
omist. 

One  member  shall  be  a  distinguished  man- 
power expert. 

One  member  shall  be  a  member  of  the 
general  public. 

Not  more  than  three  members  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  same  political  party.  Bach  mem- 
ber shall  serve  full  time.  The  President  shall 
designate  one  member  to  serve  as  Chairman. 

(b)  Bach  member  shall  hold  offlce  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  except  that  any  member 
appointed  to  All  a  vacancy  oocurrtng  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predeceeaor  was  appointed  shall  be  appointed 
for  the  remainder  of  the  term  and  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  members  first  taking  office 
after  the  enaotment  date  shall  expire,  as  des- 
ignated by  the  President,  one  at  the  end  of 
one  year,  two  at  the  end  of  two  years,  and 
two  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

(o)  The  Board  shall  meet  at  the  call  of  the 
Chairman  or  at  the  call  of  the  President  and 
in  no  event  les  than  four  times  each  year. 
A  quorum  shall  oonalst  of  three  members. 

(d)  Members  of  the  Board  shall  receive 
compeaaatlon  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level 
rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule  by  section  5315 
of  title  S  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(e)  Tbe  Prealdent  Is  authorteed  to  appoint, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  an  BLxeoutive  Director  of  the  Board. 
The  Executive  Director  shall  be  the  principal 
executive  officer  of  the  Board  and  shall  re- 
ceive compensation  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  by  aectlon 
6319  of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code. 

(f)  The  Executive  Director  of  the  Board 
with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
Board  is  authorised  to  employ,  and  fix  the 
ootnpenaatlon  of,  such  speclallsta  and  other 
experts  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out 
tbe  Board's  functions  under  this  Act,  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  governing  appointments  In  the 
competitive  swvlce.  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  51  and  subchapter 
in  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to  clas- 
siflcatlcn  and  General  Schedule  pay  rates, 
and  is  authorized,  subject  to  such  provisions, 
to  employ  such  other  officers  and  employees 
as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions under  this  Act  and  fix  their  compensa- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  IH  of  chapter  53. 

FUMCTXONB    Or    BOABS 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Federal  FuU  Employment 
Board  la  authorized  and  directed  to — 

(1)  recommend  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  a  program  to  achieve  full  employ- 
ment and  alternative  means  of  attaining 
that  objective.  In  terms  of  monetary,  fiscal, 
inooma,  manpower,  training,  and  other  rele- 
vant policies: 

(3)  undertake  manpower  planning  and 
long-range  and  short-term  surveys  to  esti- 
mate employment  and  manpower  needs  In 
terms  of  demand  and  supply,  by  sector  (pub- 
lic and  private),  by  geographical  area,  by 
industry,  and  by  oocupatlon.  including 
anticipated  changes  In  short-term  and  long- 
term  technology: 

(8)  review  decisions  made  by  public  and 
private  employers  affecting  fuU  employment 
and  establish  appropriate  procedures  for  the 
receipt  of  information  from  such  employers 
neoeeaary  to  carry  out  tbe  purposes  of  this 
Act,  including  projections  of  manpower 
needs  by  Job  category; 

(4)  develop  guidelines  and  standards  for 
use  of  public  funds  in  Job  development 
programs  in  the  pulrflc  and  private  sectors; 

(5)  review  the   Implementation  of   man- 


power training  and  employment  prcgraaa 
and  related  services  and  other  prograaa 
afleotlng  employment  including  but  not 
limited  to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1983.  Title  I  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment  Act  of  1971,  In  terms  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  programs  authortaed  by  such 
Acts  serve  to  meet  the  objectives  of  this 
Act,  and  make  reoommendatlons  to  the 
President  and  to  the  Congreaa  as  the  Board 
deems  advisable  for  in  respect  to  such  pro* 
grams  and  the  funding  and  conduct  thereof. 

(6)  recommend  to  the  President  and  to 
the  Congress  amounts  to  beappropriated 
for  use  under  the  Full  Employ ineut  Assist- 
ance Fund  established  under  saetion  7  ot 
this  Act  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
to  obligate  such  funds,  from  time  to  time 
among  the  public  and  nonprofit  private  sec* 
tors,  various  geogriH?hical  areas,  and  signif- 
icant segments  of  the  labor  force  and  poten- 
tial labor  force  In  each  case  as  the  Board 
deems  necessary  to  accomplish  the  purpose 
established  under  section  3  of  this  Aot; 

(7)  h<rid  on  a  regtilar  basla  natlonwids 
and  regioMa  oonferenoee  designed  to  en- 
courage the  support  of  managesnent  and 
labor  in  meeting  the  obJecUvea  of  this  Act; 

(8)  analyze  the  extent  to  which  the  Fed- 
eral budget  may  assist  In  reaching  full  em- 
ployment. Including  the  effect  of  procure- 
ment pollclee  and  make  recommendations  to 
the  President  and  Uie  Congreaa  with  respect 
to  changes  necessary  to  aohleve  full  em- 
ployment; 

(9)  evalxtate  programs  conducted  under 
secUon  7  of  this  Act;  and 

1 10)  perform  siioh  other  functions  as  the 
President  may  direct. 

(b)  In  exercising  Its  duties  and  functions 
under  this  Act,  the  Board  is  authtwlzed  to — 

(1)  use  the  services,  faeUttles,  and  infor- 
mation (Including  statistical  information) 
of  other  Government  agendee  in  order  that 
duplication  of  effort  and  expanse  may  be 
avoided; 

(2)  sup]Erfy  technical  and  administrative 
aeslstanoe  to  labor  and  management  and 
similar  groups; 

(3)  establish  regional  and  such  other  local 
offices  as  It  deems  necessary; 

(4)  make  grants  to  or  enter  Into  with 
oontraots  with  any  public  or  private  agency 
or  organization; 

(5)  accept  gifts  or  bequests,  Mther  for 
carrying  out  specific  programs  which  it 
deems  desirable  or  for  its  general  activities; 

(6)  consult  and  coordinate  wttti  the 
Council  on  Economic  Advtoera  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  with  the  Natlooal  Commission  on 
Productivity; 

(7)  consult  with  such  pepreeenitaiUvee  of 
Industry,  labor,  anti-poverty,  State  aad  local 
governments,  and  other  groups,  organiza- 
tions, and  Individuals  as  it  deems  advisable 
to  insure  the  participation  of  such  inter- 
eeited  parties:  and 

(8)  make  recommendations  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  delays  in  respect  to  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Information  concerning  Job  va- 
cancies. 

AUTHOalZATION  0»  APPaOPaiATIONS 

Sec.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  ^jpropriated  the  sum  o*  MWO.OOO  for 
eaoh  fiscal  year  beginning  with  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  for  the  actlvUles 
of  the  Board  other  than  activities  conducted 
under  section  7. 

KBPORTS 

SEC.  6.  (a)  The  Board  shall  transmit  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  sixty  days  after 
the  beginning  of  each  regular  saoslon  of  the 
Congress  (commencing  with  the  calendar 
year  1973)  a  report,  to  be  known  as  the  'Full 
Employment  Report"  setting  forth  its  ac- 
tivities during  the  previous  calendar  year 
and  it*  recommendations  with  reiv*ct  *<> 
the   implementation   of   a  full   employment 
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~juw  for  the  following  flacal  year  and,  to  the 
i^JZit  naoenary  in  taeiBi  at  the  objecttvea 
!fSS  Act  with  respwst  to  each  of  the  fonr 
succeeding  fiscal  yeara.  Tha  Bowd  may  make 
!uch  other  reporU  to  the  Prealdent  and  to  the 
r^a^nm  from  time  to  time  as  it  deems  ap- 
^^t^rtate  or  as  are  requested  by  the  Presl- 

(b)  The  Full  Employment  Report,  and  all 
sapplementary  repifflrts  transmitted  under 
subsection  (a)  of  thle  section,  shall,  when 
transmitted  to  Oongrese,  be  referred  to  the 
^,oB»mlttee  on  Labor  aiHl  PuWlc  Welfare  of 
tbe  senate  and  the  Committee  on  Education 
uid  Labor  of  the  House  o*  B^ireaentatrves, 
,rtiich  oommltteea  sliaU  hold  at  least  annu- 
atly  bearings  on  the  report  and  such  supple- 
mentary reports.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  considera- 
tion at  the  report  by  any  other  committee  of 
the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatlvea. 
iaclndlng  any  Joint  oemmittee  of  tbe  Con- 
gfsas,  with  respect  to  any  matter  within  tbe 
jurieiUctlon  of  any  such  committee. 
run.  ncFLOTMnrr  asaivrANca  ruNs 

Sac.  7.  (a)  Tbm  is  hereby  established  a 
special  fund  to  be  known  aa  tbe  Full  Em- 
ployment  Assistance  Pond  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  tbe  "fund").  There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  such  fund 
$1,000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  ItTS,  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  eaeh  succeedtng  fiscal  year.  The  Secretary 
le  autbcriaed  to  titlUae  sosna  depoaited  m  the 
fund  to  provide  assistance  txnder  this  section. 

(b)  Ptmuant  to  specific  directions  of  the 
Board  in  accordance  with  paragraph  (0)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  Section  4,  the  Secretary 
may  provide  financial  assistance,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  di- 
rectly to  public  agencies  and  nonprofit  pri- 
vets organizations,  Indvidtng  p»iBie  sponsors 
of  manpower  training  and  employment  pro- 
grams, in  order  to  meet  the  objectivee  of  this 
Act,  for  public  service  Job  development  pro- 
grams, and  related  training  ajod  assistance. 

(c)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  funds  are 
obligated,  the  Board  shall  publish  in  tbe 
Federal  Register  information  in  reelect  to 
tbe  ben^ts  to  various  segments  of  the  popu- 
!»UoD  of  unemployed  and  to  geographical 
areas  from  allocation  under  this  secUon. 

AFPUCATIOMS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Financial  assistance  under  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act  may  be  provided  by  the 
Secretary  for  any  fiscal  year  only  pursuant  to 
an  e4>pllcatlon  which  is  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  by  a  public  t^aocy  or  non-profit 
private  organization  and  which  te  approved 
by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  Any  such  application  shall 
set  forth  a  public  service  Job  development 
program  to  provide  employment  and  related 
trslstng  and  assistance  for  unemployed  par- 
sons. 

(b)  An  application  for  financial  assistance 
tot  a  Job  devel<^;iment  program  tmder  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  Act  shall  Include  provisions  set- 
ting forth— 

(I)  assurances  that  the  activities  and  serv- 
loas for  which  aaatstance  is  sought  under  this 
Act  will  be  administered  by  or  under  the 
enpnvteion  of  tbe  applicant.  Identifying  any 
employer,  agency,  or  inatttutian  designated 
to  carry  out  such  activities  or  servlcea  under 
■ueh  supervision; 

(>)  a  descnptton  of  the  area  to  be  served 
by  such  programa,  and  a  description  of  tbe 
population  to  be  aervad.  Including  data  Indl- 
csUng  tbe  ntunher  ot  partietpants  and  their 
looQue  sad  entplofnant  stataa: 

(3)  assurancea  that  epmeial  conakleratlon 
*U1  be  glTen  to  tba  fiUlag  c^  Jotaa  which 
provide  Sttffietont  proapeota  for  advancement 
or  amtrtia  oontmtiMl  employment  by  pro- 
vldtng  oooapleiaMitaiT  training  aitd  manpow- 
er iWTlcea  dealgxMd  to  (A)  promote  the  ad- 
vancMiiaui  of  partleip«BfeB  to  employment 
or  tralMng  oppcctunlMea  suitable  to  tbe  In- 


divlduala  Involved,  whethar  in  tbe  public  or 
private  aector  o*  tha  eeonomy.  (B)  prorUa 
partle4>axiti  with  skllla  for  wtkUOi  there  U 
an  anticipated  high  demand,  or  (C)  prorM* 
partte^ants  with  self -darelopBwnt  skUIs,  bat 
noCblng  contained  In  this  paragraph  shall  be 
conatroad  to  preclude  peraons  or  programs 
for  whom  the  foregoing  goals  are  not  feasible 
or  appropriate; 

(4)  a  description  of  the  methods  to  be 
used  to  recruit,  select,  and  orient  partici- 
pants, liKslndlng  qieclflc  eligibility  criteria, 
and  programs  to  prepare  the  participants  for 
their  Job  reeponslbtlttiee; 

(6)  a  description  of  Jobs  to  be  filled,  a 
listing  of  the  major  kinds  of  wwk  to  be 
performed  and  skills  to  be  acquired,  and  the 
approximate  duration  for  which  participants 
would  be  assigned  to  such  jobs; 

(6)  the  wages  or  salaries  to  be  paid  persons 
employed  In  Jobs  under  this  Act  and  a  com- 
parison with  the  wages  paid  for  similar  occu- 
pations by  the  same  employer; 

(7)  wherever  appropriate,  the  education, 
training,  and  supportive  servloee  (including 
counseling  and  health  care  services)  which 
complement  the  work  performed; 

(8)  the  planning  for  and  training  of  su- 
pervisory personnel  in  working  with  partici- 
pants; 

(9)  a  description  of  career  opportunities 
and  Job  advancement  potenttaJitles  for  par- 
ticipants; 

(10)  assurance  of  compliance  with  pro- 
cedures established  pursxiant  to  subjection 
(a)  of  sectloii  10: 

(11)  assurances  that  agencies.  Institutions, 
and  organizations  to  whom  financial  assist- 
ance will  be  made  available  under  this  Act 
%vlll  tmdertake  analysts  of  Job  deecrlpttons 
and  a  reevaluatloo  of  skill  requirements  at 
all  levels  of  employment,  Inciti^ng  civil  serv- 
ice requirements  and  practfees  relating 
thereto,  In  aecordanoe  with  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  tbe  Board;  and 

(12)  assurances  that  all  persona  employed 
under  any  such  program,  other  than  neeee- 
sary  technical,  supervisory,  and  administra- 
tive personnti.  wiU  be  selected  from  among 
iinempiloyed  persona; 

XKU^TSD  TaAIl»IltO 

Sec.  9.  For  the  purpoee  of  providing  train- 
ing and  related  services  for  persons  employed 
in  programs  assisted  under  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary is  authorized  to  utilize,  In  addition  to 
any  ftinds  otherwise  available  under  federally 
sup]x>rted  manpower  programs,  such  siuns 
as  may  be  neceeoary  from  funds  made  avail- 
able under  Section  7  of  this  Act. 
SPECIAL  BKsroMBxaxunza  or  thk  a»carr«aT 

Sac.  10.  (a)  The  Secretary,  in  ocaaoltatlon 
with  the  Board,  shaU  eatataUsh  prooeduree 
for  periodic  reviews  by  an  appropriate  agency 
of  ttks  status  at  eaeh  pereon  employed  In  a 
program  umler  tfala  Act  to  nasnrf  that — 

( 1 )  In  the  event  that  any  pecaon  eenployed 
In  a  Job  under  thla  Act  and  th*  re>vMwlng 
agency  find  that  sooh  )ok  wU  not  pevrMke 
sufficlant  ptoapaets  for  antra la  I'swaiit  or  suit- 
able continued  enaploymaert,  maTlminn  et- 
foru  shall  be  made  to  locate  enq>loyaaMxt 
or  training  opportunities  ptovldhig  aooh 
proapecta,  and  such  person  shall  be  oOsMd 
appropriate  assistance  in  securing  plaoemaat 
In  the  cH>portunity  which  he  chooaea  after 
appropriate  counseling;  and 

(3)  aa  financial  wsslatanre  will  otherwlaa 
no  longer  be  available  under  this  Act,  maxi- 
mimi  efforts  shaU  be  mad*  to  locate  employ- 
ment or  training  opportunities  not  supported 
under  thla  Act  for  each  peraon  en^jloyed  in 
a  Job  tindar  this  Act,  and  such  person  shall 
be  offered  appropriate  aaslstaoce  In  sectwlng 
placement  In  the  opportunity  which  he 
chooaes  after  apprc^riate  counseling. 

(b)  The  Board  and  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
view the  implementation  of  the  procedures 
established  under  subaeetlMi  ( a)  of  this  sec- 
tion six  moBtba  after  foods  are  first  obli- 


gated under  thla  Act  and  at  six-month  Intar- 
vala  thereafter. 

(c)  n«n  fundi  amtroprlatMl  pnraoant  to 
seotloin  7,  th«  Board  may  leawie  aueb 
amount.  x>ot  to  enead  2  par  oentxim.  aa  It 
deems  neoa«ary  to  provlda  tot  a  oontlmilng 
evaluatloa  of  prograxaa  aaalsted  undar  this 
Act  and  their  impaet  oo  laUtad  pragnina. 

ruix  KMruoruMHT  urmtaovsaMtcKNTAb 
AMoaoaT  comeoa. 

SB.  11.  Tha  PrsaMent  shall  sarattilrti  aa 
IntargoveamiMiital  Fall  BMpleyiBaBt  Advi- 
sory Council,  which  atann  aaaet  at  laaat  twtae 
a  year  to  advlaa  tha  Boaad  wtth  resard  to 
matters  relatad  to  actalavlng  ttaa  obfaett**  of 
full  iiiaiitiijiisiiil  In  aaleottng  neaaitoaca  ot 
tba  Oonndl,  tbe  rresJUa 
eqtiltaMa  taalaoee  in  potttleai  i 
cal  aflOlattao  o<  Its  mantoaca  and  sbaU  la- 
sura  indnalon  at  State  an 
son  and  other  pmblle  and  ptteata 
and  ccganlaatlana  reeyotiMbla  for  condoeUng 
manpoeeer  training  and  tta^kOfnttttX  pro- 
graiM.  -nie  Preaidsat  shall  (ttsalg>af  a  Chatr- 
amn  ot  the  OouneU.  Miiinlisw  ot  tbe  Oounetl 
ataall  reoetra  no  nonywaaHon  and  nMwfra 
slBiJl  net  be  Federal  iiWiUnyiiw  for  any  par- 
pose  except  that  tbay  MiaU  be  sltoweil  travel 
expaiwaa  and  per  dlam  In  lien  ot  siihlateeice 
as  anttaorlBad  by  section  MM  of  tttl*  &. 
United  States  Coda,  for  paraeaa  in  tba  Oov- 
emment servlee  eaaptoyad  intarmittently  and 
reoelTiag  coaqMoaatlcn  on  a  per  diem,  when 
aetoallyeaaployedbaala. 

eraciAi.  p^oviarowa 

Sk:.  13.  (a)  (1)  Any  amounts  received  un- 
der cbaptttta  11,  IS.  31,  34,  or  35  o(  title  38. 
United  States  Ood*.  by  any  veteran,  as  de- 
fined by  section  101  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  who  served  on  active  duty  for  a  period 
of  roore  than  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
or  was  discharged  or  released  from  active 
duty  for  a  service-connected  disability  or 
any  ellglbU  peraon  aa  defined  in  section  1701 
of  such  title,  if  otherwise  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate In  programs  under  this  title,  shall 
not  be  considered  for  purpoeea  of  determining 
the  needs  ot  quallfleatloos  of  participants 
In  programs  under  this  Act. 

(3)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  not  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  he  determines,  in  accordance  with 
regulations  which  be  shall  prescribe,  that 
periodic  reports  wiQ  be  submitted  to  him 
and  to  the  Board  containing  data  designed 
to  enable  him,  th*  Board  and  tbe  Congress 
to  maaaure  the  relative  and.  whaca  programs 
can  be  compared,  appropriately.  oomparaUve 
effectiveness  of  tba  programs  authorized  un- 
der this  Act.  Such  data  shaU  Inrltul^  informa- 
tion on — 

(A)  enroUee  characteristics,  including  age. 
sex.  race,  health,  education  level,  and  previ- 
ous wags  and  employment  ejqierlanoet 

(B)  duration  in  eaployiaant  and  related 
training  sltuationa,  *»t«'J'"<*T\g  information  on 
the  duration  ot  emialoyntaut  at  program  par- 
ticipants for  at  laiist  one  yeax  foUowlsg  the 
termination  of  participation  in  fcdarally  as- 
sisted psograaaa  and  comparaWe  information 
on  other  employeea  or  trainees  o<  participat- 
ing employera;  and 

(C)  total  dollar  coat  par  partteipant,  in- 
cluding Ueakdown  batwean  salary  oc  st^Mnd. 
training  and  auHXMtlve  aervloesv  and  ad- 
minlatEativa  costs. 

The  SeccBtary  ahall  coaqiila  such  Information 
on  a  State,  regional,  and  nat,lonal  baais. 

(8)  The  Secretary  shall  not  pro>vlda  finan- 
cial asHlstance  for  any  program  under  this 
Act  unless  tba  grant,  contract,  or  acreaaant 
with  reapeot  tbarato  apeoifinalVy  prorldaa  tbat 
no  penon  with  rsspnnslNIUIss  m  tba  opac^ 
tiott  ot  such  prograai  wlU  dlsarbnlaaSe  wtth 
respect  to  any  proffnaai  partMpaat  cr  any 
appUeaiit  fw  parttdpatkNi  te  sasli  proi^aai 
beeanaa  ot  rasa,  creed,  eolar,  iiatliwil  orlgte. 
sex.  pcAHleal  aflUaUea,  or 
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(4)  Ite  SMawteiy  dudl  not  prorkto  flnaii' 
oM  rnf ■**"**  for  Any  procrua  tnultr  tbla 
A«t  v&toU  lAVOlvw  pomieal  aeUvltlM;  uul 
naltbar  tb*  pragniB.  tb*  faixU  provUtod 
ttMnCor,  <r  pwonnrt  engrioywl  tbanln  tfuU 
IM.  in  any  my  or  to  way  «grtant.  •n«a««d  in 
th*  oondoet  of  poUtloal  wtmtlM  of  ooatrs- 
vcntion  at  abaptcr  10  of  tltto  S.  tTnltMl  statM 
Ood*. 

(5)  Th«  arMi«tary  alwU  not  provlda  fl- 
yi,y.»t»i  aaiiatMUw  for  any  program  under 
tbt»  Aot  iiiilMi  h*  detcRalnM  in  aooorduio* 
wtai  guldailnM  <f  hlMwl  by  blnx  tbat  pwr- 
ttatpaata  in  tba  pragxam  wtU  not  be  «m- 
ploywd  on  tlM  oonatrueSlon.  operation,  or 
mmintt"^'"^  (tf  w  mucb  Of  Miy  tMjUltT  as 
Is  oaad  or  to  b*  UMd  fOr  — etilan  Inatruo- 
tion  or  aa  a  plaoa  for  raUgioua  wonUUp. 

(6)  All  laberara  and  mattfiaiUm  amployed 
by  oontiaetara  or  aaboontiaotora  In  any  oon- 
atruutlon.  altwatlon.  or  repair.  Including 
~int«Tn  and  daeoratlng  of  projeeta,  build- 
ings, and  worka  wblob  ar«  fadaraUy  aariatad 
ondar  tlda  Aot,  abaU  ba  paid  waeaa  at  ratea 
not  \am  than  ttaoae  praTalllng  on  stmllar 
aanatm0tk»  tn  tba  looaltty  aa  datermlned 
by  ttM  aaeratary  of  Labor  In  aoeordanoe  with 
tba  Davta-Aacon  Aot,  m  amwnded  (40  U.S.C. 
a7te— aTta^).  Iba  aacntary  of  Labor  abaU 
hava,  wltb  raapact  to  such  labor  etanrtarria, 
tba  autbortty  and  funotlona  aat  fortb  in  R«- 
ocganlMtkn  Plan  Niunberad  14  of  1960  (16 
FJt  8178;  84  Stat.  1387)  and  aacUon  3  of 
tba  Aet  of  Juna  1,  1BS4,  aa  amended  (48 
Stat.  »48.  as  amended:  40  U^.C.  370(0) ) . 

(b)  Tbe  Secretary  ahall  not  provide  flnan- 
t^fH  aaalitamn  for  any  job  development  pro- 
gx«m  under  this  Act  unleea  be  detannlnea,  in 
aoooRtonoe  with  aucb  ragulatlona  aa  be  shall 
praaotlbe,  that — 

(1)  the  program  will  result  In  an  Increase 
In  amploymant  oppmrtunltlea  over  thoee 
vblflb  woold  otberwlaa  be  available  and  wUl 
not  xssolt  In  the  dlq>laoement  of  eurrenUy 
•mployad  workers  (Inclndlng  partial  dlsplaoe- 
mant  aooh  aa  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of 
nonovarttme  worit  or  wagaa  or  employment 
baneflta),  and  will  not  Impair  ezlsttng  oon- 
txaota  for  aarvloaa  or  isault  In  the  substitu- 
tion at  IMaral  for  other  funds  in  oonnaotlon 
with  wofk  that  would  otherwlae  be  per- 
fonnad; 

(3)  all  persona  employed  In  a  Job  \mder 
thla  Aot  will  be  aaaured  of  workman's  oom- 
panaatlon.  rstHement,  health  Insurance,  un- 
■mpinywMiTit  msuxanoa,  and  other  beneflta 
at  the  aama  levels  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
otbar  antployaes  of  the  employer  and  to 
wotklng  conditions  and  prcmottonal  oppor- 
tnnltlas  neither  vaan  aae  leaa  favorable  than 
aaift  otbar  amployaaa  enjoy:  and 

(3)  the  provision  at  section  3(a)  (3)  of 
Publlo  Law  88-388  shaU  apply  to  such  agree- 
ments. 

(o)  WlMre  a  labor  organlBatlon  repreaenta 
emptoysea  who  are  en^iged  In  similar  work 
in  tba  aama  labor  market  area  to  that  pro- 
poaad  to  be  performed  under  any  program  for 
wblcb  an  application  Is  being  developed  for 
submlaaion  under  ttils  Act.  such  organisa- 
tion i4»«i«  be  notified  and  afforded  a  reason- 
able pertod  of  time  tn  which  to  make  com- 
ments to  the  Seoretary. 

(d)  Tb*  Oeoretary  abaU  preecribe  regula- 
tkma  to  aaaure  ttiat  programs  under  this 
Act  have  adequate  internal  admlnlstzaUve 
oontrols,  accounting  requlremsnta,  person- 
nel staadscda,  evaluation  prooedtuea.  and 
otbar  poUelaa  aa  may  be  neoeaaary  to  pro- 
mote tba  eflacUve  uae  of  funds. 

(e)  Tbe  Secretary  shall,  where  ^>proprl- 
ate,  piovMs  for  tbe  payment  of  weekly  al- 
lowanees  to  Individuals  receiving  aervloes 
iinrtar  tbla  Aet.  8udi  allowanoee  shall  be  at 
a  tate  pnacrlbed  by  tbe  Secretary  which. 
wban  aditBd  to  amounts  received  by  tbe 
lulim  tn  tbe  foam  of  public  aaelstanoe  or 
utMBBpioynsnt  iwinwensatinn  payments,  shall 
anpiriilmata  tba  "««"'"«""»  wage  for  a  work- 
mek  for  forty  hours  under  section  8(a)(1) 


of  tba  VMr  Labor  Standards  Act  of  19S8  or, 
If  higher,  under  the  applicable  State  mini- 
mum wage  law,  or,  where  the  trainee  ia  be- 
ing tcalnad  tor  particular  employment,  at  a 
imte  equal  to  80  per  centum  of  the  weekly 
wa0e  for  such  enyiloyment,  whichever  Is 
gisatar.  In  pieecrlblng  allowances,  the  Secre- 
tary may  allow  additional  rums  for  special 
clroumstanoea  such  as  exceptional  expenses 
Incurred  by  tralneee.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  meal  and  is^vel  allowances,  or  he  may 
reduce  such  allowances  by  an  amount  reflect- 
ing the  fair  value  of  meals,  lodging,  or  other 

ssarlrin    furnished    to    tbe    trainee.    The 

Seci«tary  shall  talce  such  action  as  may  be 
neceaaary  to  insure  that  such  persons  receive 
no  allowances  without  good  cause  with  re- 
spect to  periods  during  which  they  are  faOtng 
to  participate  in  such  programs,  training,  or 
instruction  aa  prescribed  herein.  Notwith- 
standing the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sub- 
section, the  Secretary  may,  in  accordance 
with  such  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe, 
make  such  adjustments  which  take  Into  ac- 
oo\int  the  amount  of  time  per  week  spent 
by  the  individual  participating  In  such  pro- 
grams and  adjustments  to  reflect  the  special 
economic  circumstances  which  exist  In  the 
area  In  which  the  program  Is  to  be  con- 
ducted. Allowances  ahall  no*  be  paid  for  any 
course  of  training  having  a  duration  in  ex- 
cess of  one  hundred  and  four  weeks. 

(f)  All  persons  employed  under  programs 
assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages 
which  shall  be  equal  to  whichever  Is  the 
highest  of  (A)  the  minimum  wage  which 
would  be  applicable  to  the  employment  un- 
der the  Fair  I>abor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  If 
Motion  6(a)  (1)  of  such  Act  applied  to  the 
participant  and  if  he  were  not  exempt  under 
section  13  thereof,  (B)  the  State  or  local 
min'""""  wage  for  the  most  nearly  com- 
parable covered  employment,  or  (C)  the  pre- 
vailing rates  of  pay  In  the  same  labor  market 
area  for  persons  employed  In  similar  occupa- 
ttona. 

DKVINrnOIfB 

Sac.  13.  As  used  In  this  Act.  the  term — 
(1)   "Board"  means  the  Federal  Full  Km- 
ployment  Board  established  under  section  3; 
(3)    •Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  ol  La- 
bor; 

(3)  "State"  means  the  several  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonweadth 
of  Puerto  Blco,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Ouam. 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Paclflc  Islands: 

(4)  "Unemployed  persons"  means — 

(A)  persona  who  are  without  Jobs  and  who 
want  and  are  available  for  work;  and 

(B)  adults  who  or  whose  families  receive 
money  payments  puisxiant  to  a  State  plan 
approved  under  title  1,  IV.  X,  or  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  or  food  stamps  or  surplus 
oommodltlaa  under  the  AgrlciUture  Act  of 
1949  or  the  Food  Stamp  Aot  of  1964  (1)  vrtio 
are  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  In 
ocmaultatlon  with  the  Secretary  ot  Health, 
Bducatlon,  and  Welfare,  to  be  avaUable  for 
wMk,  and  (2)  who  are  either  (1)  parsons 
without  Jobs,  or  (11)  persons  working  m  Jobs 
providing  Insufllcient  income  to  enable  such 
persons  and  their  families  to  be  self-support- 
ing without  welfare  assistance: 

and  the  determination  of  whether  persons 
are  without  jobs  shall  be  made  in  accordance 
with  the  criteria  used  by  the  Bureau  of  La- 
bor Statistics  of  tbe  Department  of  Labor  in 
defining  persons  as  unemployed; 

(5)  "publlo  service  job  development  pro- 
gram" shall  include  programs  providing  em- 
ployment In  the  public  or  nonprofit  private 
sectors  In  such  fields  as  environmental  qual- 
ity, health  care,  education,  public  safety, 
crime  prevention  and  control,  prison  reliabill- 
tatlon.  transportation,  recreation,  mainte- 
nance of  parks,  streets,  and  other  public  fa- 
culties, solid  waste  removal,  pollution  con- 
trol,   housing    and    neighborhood    Improve- 


manta.  rural  davalcpment,  oonservatloa, 
beautlflcatlon,  dlsaatar  rellaf  and  otbar  flcus 
of  human  battannant  and  community  lu- 
provemant;  and 

(0)  "nonprofit"  aa  i^ipllad  to  any  founda- 
tion, corporation,  or  aaaodatlon  means  a 
foundation,  corporation,  or  aaaociatlon,  so 
part  of  the  net  eamlnga  of  which  inures,  or 
may  lawfully  inure  to  tba  benefit  of  any 
private  shareholder  or  Individual. 

■rfVCTITS  UkTK 

Sec.  14.  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  this 
Act  shall  take  effect  upon  enactment.  Rules. 
regulations,  guidelines,  and  other  published 
Interpretations  or  orders  may  be  issued  by 
the  Secretary  at  any  time  after  the  date  of 
Its  enactment. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  liCr.  President.  I  am 
very  pleased  to  join  with  Senator  jAvn* 
in  Introducing  the  Pull  Employment  and 
Job  Development  Act  of  1972.  There  is 
no  problem  facing  thla  country  more  im- 
portant than  the  problem  of  Jobs.  The 
existence  of  unemplojrment  when  there 
are  so  many  hands  willing  to  work  and 
so  much  useful  work  to  do  is  a  constant 
reminder  to  all  of  us  of  the  long  way 
we  have  to  go  to  fulfill  the  American 
dream.  High  unemployment  has  been  a 
fact  of  life  in  America  for  too  long. 

The  Employment  Act  of  1946  passed 
the  Congress  more  than  28  years  ago, 
setting  "maximum  employment"  as  a 
goal  for  America.  That  act  was  a  major 
step  ahead,  because  It  committed  the 
U.S.  Government  In  a  far-reaching  way 
to  policies  that  have  made  another  de- 
pression—like that  of  the  1930's— im- 
possible. But  looking  back  over  the  years 
we  can  see  how  often  American  working- 
men  and  wMnen  have  seen  the  objectives 
of  the  Employment  Act  watered  down 
and  unfulfilled. 

For  millions  and  millions  of  our  work- 
ing people — about  5  million  in  the  Itft 
2  years — "maximum  anifloyment"  bu 
not  meant  a  job.  For  them  1972 1*  a  year 
of  depression  not  prosperity.  A  year  of 
failure  and  futility,  not  of  pitanise. 

The  shortoanings  of  the  Bmployment 
Act  of  1946  are  to  be  read  In  the  un» 
employment  statistics  over  the  years. 
One  reason  few  tWa  repetition  of  f aUure 
is  that  until  now  tbe  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary resources  and  the  enormous  eco- 
nomic power  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment 
have  not  been  brought  to  bear  sufll- 
ciently  rai  the  crucial  human  problem  of 
imemployment. 

Other  less  important  objectives  have 
distracted  attention  frcan  the  primary 
goal  of  a  job  for  every  American.  There 
has  not  been  the  farslghted  planning 
for  full  employment  which  was  promised 
in  the  1946  act. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
alms  to  meet  once  and  for  all  the  25- 
year-old  commitment  to  a  job  for  those 
who  ask  only  for  a  fair  chance  to  work 
and  to  progress  in  America. 

The  Pull  Employment  Board  which 
ovu-  bill  will  create  will  focus  fully  on 
the  employment  problem  and  its  rec- 
ommendations will  oonoem  the  use  ^ 
monetary,  fiscal,  Income,  manpower,  and 
otiier  related  government  policies  to 
achieve  thla  kw  objec*ive.  The  fiv« 
member  Board,  which  will  be  broadly 
representative.  wiU  aet  ampkiyment 
goals  and  relate  policies  tpedftoally  to 
their  effects  on  employment.  TWa  con- 
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geotration  on  the  problem  of  jobs  is 

^"uT  Prearident.  the  fact  is  that  we  have 
failed  to  get  unemployment  below  4  per- 
c^t  for  more  than  2V<j  years  and  the 
administration  has  not  given  us  a  target 
Jrte  for  achieving  this  or  any  othw 
reasonable  level  of  employment. 

They  predict  that  unwnployment  will 
decline  to  "the  nelgiibortiood  of  5  per- 
cent" by  the  end  of  this  year,  but  this 
ia  completely  unsatisfactory. 

The  Pull  Employment  Board,  which 
our  proposal  will  create,  will  devote  its 
ftiU  attention  to  the  employment  prob- 
lem. Either  through  such  a  new  agency, 
«•  by  other  means  we  must  assure  that 
the  President  and  the  Congress  get  the 
recwnmendations  and  the  information 
which  they  need  to  do  a  better  job  of 
creating  jobs. 

The  report  which  our  proposal  re- 
quires will  help  draw  attention  to  vari- 
ous aspects  of  the  problwn.  Hearings  in 
the  Labor  Committees  will  similarly  act 
aa  a  powerful  stimulus  to  creative  think- 
ing and  action  in  the  employment  area. 

Some  people  may  argue  that  a  full  em- 
ptoymmt  bill  is  not  necessary.  And  that 
the  Coimcil  of  Economic  Advisers  al- 
ready does  the  work  which  needs  to  be 
(iODein  this  area. 

My  answer  to  that  is  that  the  Presi- 
deot's  most  recent  economic  report — 
the  report  prepared  by  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers — devoted  only  aixmt 
15  pages  to  unemployment  in  a  report 
175  pages  long. 

Moreover,  that  report  had  a  disquiet- 
ing tendency  to  justify  high  levels  of  un- 
employment rather  than  to  propose  solu- 
tkms. 

There  were  suggestions  that  because 
teeoa^rs  and  women  are  a  slightly  larg- 
er percentage  of  the  work  force  now  than 
In  the  past,  higher  unemploymait  figures 
were  somehow  less  serious.  The  report 
obscured  the  fact  that  unemployment 
among  married  men  which  is  now  2.9 
percent.  Is  almoet  double  what  it  was  in 
19m.  By  doing  thla.  it  disguised  the  fact 
that  nuuTled  men  with  families — and 
o*ten  with  union  seniority — have  suffered 
a  worse  decline  than  anyone  dse — In- 
dndtng  women  and  teenagers — In  their 
job  prospects. 

Another  argument  which  was  men- 
tlooed  but  hardly  explored  was  that  high 
unemployment  Is  needed  to  keep  wages 
from  rlshig  at  an  Infiatlonary  pace.  Tet 
the  data  for  1970  and  1971  shows  how 
empty  this  reasoning  is.  Ehiring  these  2 
years  of  the  most  n4>id  inflation  in  re- 
cent times,  real  wages  were  actually  be- 
low 1969  levels. 

Bir.  President,  I  disagree  with  these 
excuses  for  unemplojnment,  but  I  think 
it  is  particularly  serious  that  they  are 
put  forward  with  so  little  analysis  to  back 
them  up.  Our  proposal  will  help  to  cure 
this  neglect. 

Another  important  feature  of  our  biU 
is  a  II  billion  authoiixation  for  direct 
employment  programs.  I  have  already  in- 
troduced an  Emergency  Employment  Act 
to  create  500.000  jobs  in  badly  needed 
public  service  areas. 

I  am  also  a  ooapeoaor  of  the  job  serv- 
ice employment  biU  sponsored  by  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cranston) 


which  approaches  tbe  employment  prob- 
lem from  a  sUiAitly  different  a«sect.  I 
hope  that  the  labor  Committee  In  con- 
sidering this  section  of  oar  new  bill  will 
combine  the  best  features  of  these  three 
proposals. 

Mr.  President,  the  knowledge  that 
there  are  almost  S  million  Americans  who 
are  still  without  work— several  million 
more  who  are  forced  to  take  part-time 
and  unsatisfactory  jobs — and  millions 
more  who  are  so  discouraged  by  the  job 
market  that  they  do  not  even  bother  to 
look  for  work — makes  it  imperative  that 
we  move  beyond  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  to  the  FuU  Employment  Act  of  1972. 
In  26  years  we  have  not  found  a  solution 
to  unwnployment.  We  have  not  fulfilled 
the  obligation  of  the  1946  act,  and  we 
need  a  new  focus  and  a  new  approach.  I 
believe  that  this  legislation  is  such  an 
approach. 

By  Mr.  PONG: 

S.  3928.  A  blU  to  provide  assistance  for 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  reconstruction 
in  the  Philippines  related  to  the  recent 
floods.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  the  past 
ten  years  may  well  be  recorded  in  his- 
tory as  "the  decade  of  dlsaaters"— na- 
tural disasters  that  have  taken  a  tragic 
and  incalculable  toll  of  human  lives  and 
have  brought  immeasurable  suffering  to 
millions  more. 

I  speak  of  such  calamities  aa  drought 
and  famine  that  have  stricken  countiess 
persons  In  Ethiopia,  In  India,  in  Korea, 
and  in  Somalia. 

I  speak  of  cyclonee  that  have  left  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  dead  and  millions 
homeless  in  Bangladesh,  formerly  East 
Pakistan. 

I  recall  to  you  the  earthQuakee  in  Peru, 
in  Turicey,  in  Iran,  and  in  Chile  that 
have  brought  pain,  misery,  and  too  often 
death  to  millions  of  men.  women,  and 
children. 

And  now  comes  the  Phllllpplnes  about 
which  I  speak  to  you  today.  This  trusted 
ally  in  the  Pacific,  with  which  we  have 
had  such  long,  historic,  and  friendly  ties, 
has  just  suffered  pediaps  tiie  most  de- 
structive calamity  ever  to  befall  it.  For 
more  than  30  days  torrential  ralna  fell 
on  the  major  island  of  Lueon.  In  some 
areas  180  Inches  of  rain — a  normal  year's 
downfall — fell  in  1  month.  Flooding 
covered  the  country's  richest  agricul- 
tural area,  from  Manila  in  the  south  to 
the  Llngayen  Gulf  in  the  north,  a 
distance  of  over  100  miles  in  which  6 
million  people  make  their  lives.  For  over 
a  week,  major  centers  of  population,  in- 
cluding the  capital  city,  were  submerged 
imder  water  In  depths  up  to  12  feet. 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  the  magnitude 
of  this  disaster.  Ft>r  over  a  month,  the 
rains  fell  and  the  waters  rose,  turning 
streams  to  lakes  and  engulfing  fields  and 
roads  and  homes.  As  water  levels  climbed 
Inexorably  to  heights  of  10  or  15  feet  or 
more  in  hundreds  of  villages,  mUes  of 
dikes  buUt  by  patient  labor  across  the 
years  were  swept  away,  dlarupting  irriga- 
tion systems  and  destroying  homes, 
crops,  and  livestock  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands  of   Pllllpino   farmers.   Over   500 


deaths  have  been  recorded  to  date— • 
miraenloualy  low  ler^  for  a  dluator  of 
this  proportion.  Only  the  wmrageoua 
and  iiT»«tiTitiny  efforts  of  the  Phlllpplne 
people,  supported  primarily  by  American 
military  and  civilian  p«rwnm«l  and  re- 
sources, have  thua  f iff  prevented  tragedy 
of  even  greater  dlmensiooa. 

Nature's  timing  was  grim  indeed,  and 
heightened  by  a  bitter  Irony-  Tbe  rains 
have  devastated  tiie  very  area  which 
had  hdped  to  spawn  the  Green  B«volu- 
tion,  the  devriopment  of  "miracle  grain" 
rice,  by  means  of  which  numwous  food- 
deficit  countries  of  the  world  are 
making  significant  strides  toward  seU- 
sufBdeney. 

And  so,  aa  with  the  dikee  that  were 
swept  away,  aa  with  the  roada  and  the 
irrigation  systems,  and  ttie  houaaa  and 
all  else  that  lay  drowned  under  tbe  flood- 
waters — the  costly  rebuilding  of  the 
"green  revolution"  must  new  be  started 
anew. 

The  Philippine  Oovwnment  haa  re- 
sponded qulekly  to  the  diaacter  situation 
and  moblllxed  its  limited  resources  to 
meet  the  eKtraordlnary  demands.  For- 
eign observers  In  Manila  continually 
commented  on  the  excellent  job  Presi- 
dent Marooe  and  the  PhiUpplne  people 
have  dMie  supplying  rrilef  to  their  ttOow 
countrymen.  Ttie  eBoet  of  ttie  FliUlp- 
plne  people  haa.  by  all  aeoounta.  been  one 
of  an  unprecedented  outpotning  of  help 
and  aaaiatanoe.  mnm  tbe  lalanda  to  the 
south  haa  oome  rice  for  r^ilaattng  the 
destroyed  crops.  Manila  haa  supplied  food 
for  Immediate  r^ef .  aa  well  aa  clothes 
and  mosiey.  Every  major  private  orga- 
nization In  the  Ptiillppinee  has  contrib- 
uted to  this  effort,  and  the  business 
community  haa  responded  in  a  magnifl- 
cmt  way  to  get  h^  to  the  flood  vic- 
tims In  central  Luxon. 

The  Philippines,  already  forced  dur- 
ing 1972  to  import  500.000  tons  of  rice 
as  a  result  of  crop  f  aUttres  caused  by 
typhoons  and  bll^t,  must  now  add  at 
least  300,000  more  tooa  of  rice  to  their 
import  requlretnent  over  tbe  next  sev- 
eral months.  Tbe  Irrigation  system,  de- 
stroyed or  badly  dogged  wltb  silt  and 
debris,  will  require  a  major  rehabilita- 
tion effort  to  allow  even  a  partial  crop  to 
be  planted  and  grown  between  now  and 
the  end  of  tbe  year. 

The  reoonatructlon  effort  required  to 
restore  the  damaged  economy  of  the 
l^dllppinee  to  a  semUance  of  wbat  it  was 
before  the  flood.  wlU  be  a  maaalre.  In- 
deed an  overwhelming  taak.  requiring  ex- 
tmalve  help  from  tiie  other  naticma  and 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Under  the  personal  direction  of  Pres- 
idmt  Marooa.  a  PhlUppiDe  Taak  Force 
haa  devek4?ed  preliminary  estimates  of 
tbe  damage  baaed  on  asaeaamenta  to 
date.  Even  now,  tbe  floodtide  baa  not 
completely  subsided.  It  will  be  several 
days  more  before  it  will  have  done  so 
and  a  nu»re  detailed  aaaeeament  can  be 
made.  PSntimattw  f or- reoonatrtwtion  of 
roada.  bridges.  Irrtgatien  aystem.  flood 
control,  fffhiffflft.  communloatlflDS,  and 
other  public  facilitiea  amount  to  more 
than  $200  mllliwi. 

Aa  Americans,  we  can  all  take  pride 
in  the  efforts  of  our  Oovemment  to  bring 
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quick  relief  to  tbe  vlctinu  of  one  of  the 
most  appaUlng  diaasters  ever  to  strike 
the  Philippines.  Abiding  by  our  tradition, 
we  an  responding  with  compiisslon  and 
with  geoeroBlty  to  the  call  of  a  stanch 
ally  and  respected  friend.  We  are  react- 
ing also  to  the  silent  cries  of  a  coura- 
geous people,  now  shocked  and  numbed 
by  a  catastrophe  that  has  steadily  grown 
more  terrifying. 

Within  our  available  resources,  U.S. 
relief  assistance  has  taken  many  forms — 
rescue  operations  by  our  servicemen  sta- 
tioned at  air  and  naval  bases  in  the  Pa- 
cific, dlstributiim  of  emergency  supplies 
of  food  and  water,  Inoculation  of  him- 
dreds  of  thousands  of  men.  women,  and 
children  against  the  ever-present  perils 
of  contagion  and  disease. 

On  Auguit  7,  President  Nixon  named 
Mauilca  WlUlams,  Depxity  Administra- 
tor  of  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
vekKMnent.  to  serve  as  disaster  relief 
coordinator.  One  of  Mr.  Williams'  first 
actions  has  aimed  at  overcoming  the  ef- 
fect of  the  loss  of  the  rice  crop  by  divert- 
ing shipments  to  the  Philippines  of  food 
origlnaay  Intended  for  countries  whose 
need  Is  lass  pressing. 

Moreover,  efforts  are  underway  to  pro- 
vide up  to  $24  million  In  additional  agri- 
cultural surplus  coounodlties  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  to  help  the  stricken  Philip- 
pines in  this  emergency  period.  In  addi- 
tion, foreign  asslBtanoe  contingency 
funds  «wn"UT>""g  to  $6  million  have 
been  made  available  m  help  the  Filipinos 
with  the  necessary  uean-up  work  as  the 
floodwaters  recede. 

Our  relief  assistance  up  to  now  has 
covered  a  period  when  llfesaving  and 
lifeglving  measiires  were  the  prime,  if 
not  the  sole,  consideration.  In  these  days 
and  weeks  of  crisis,  our  humanitarian  ef- 
forts have  been  In  the  nature  of  a  first- 
aid  operation.  Indeed,  stopgt^}  feeding 
remains  the  order  of  the  day  until  such 
time  as  new  crops  can  be  produced  and 
imtU  new  dikes  can  be  constructed  and 
Irrigation  works  repaired. 

And  so.  the  Philippines,  In  a  literal 
sense  barely  able  to  lift  its  head  above 
water,  faces  a  period  of  reconstruction 
that  is  otaggnring  in  its  dimensions.  In 
addition  to  the  dikes  and  the  irrigation 
works,  there  are  roads  to  be  repaired  and 
schools  to  be  rebuilt.  Countless  homes 
need  to  be  put  together.  And,  attention 
must  be  given  to  early  repair  of  the  na- 
tion's flood  cantrol  system  because,  tragi- 
cally, the  rainy  season  has  not  yet  ended. 

The  Philippines,  with  clwracteristic 
courage  and  self -eacrlflce.  Is  prepared  to 
mobilize  its  resoin-ces  to  the  limit  of  Its 
capacity  In  the  job  of  reconstructicsi  that 
lies  ahead.  Other  nations  will  be  sure 
to  balp.  as  they  did  during  the  Initial 
crisis  period.  The  United  States,  with  Its 
strong  traditional  and  historic  ties  to 
that  gallant  country  of  the  Philippines 
most  do  its  share. 

I  ealeuiafea  that  our  share  should  be  $50 
m«iit«f« — or  siMMtt  25  percent  of  the  estl- 
matad  oontzlbutlan  at  all  the  assisting 
natftons.  **Vt'1"*''  In  human  terms,  oor 
cGDtxlbatlaa  will  help  a  people  who  have 
suffered,  who  only  seek  merolfal  relief 
and  a  etaance  to  rebuild  their  lives,  their 
boBiM,  and  their  land. 


I  therefore  earnestly  propose  and  put 
before  the  Senate  legislation  which  will 
provide  the  Philippine  people  $50  million 
to  help  tiie  reconstruction  of  their  coun- 
try— our  friend  and  ally. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  m  the  Rkcosd,  as 

follows: 

s.  3928 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congre.is  assembled.  That  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"Chapter  10 — PHUJPPTNE  RELIEF 

PHILnTINE    MXHF 

"Sec.  495.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  $60,000,000  to 
provide  assistance,  on  terms  and  conditions 
he  considers  appropriate,  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines  for  relief,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  reconstruction  Ln  the  Philippines 
related  to  the  flooding  occurring  in  the 
Philippines  during  1972.  .Appropriations  made 
under  this  section  are  authorised  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 


By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

S.  3929.  A  bill  to  prevaat  the  use  of 
heroin  for  any  drug  maintenance  pro- 
gram. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  Mr.  President,  In  re- 
cent years  a  number  of  possible  ways  of 
treating  drug  addiction  have  been  pro- 
pcsed — especially  heroin  addiction.  In 
any  situation  where  there  is  no  com- 
monly agreed  upon  solution,  a  great  num- 
ber of  proposals  are  advaiiced  which  are 
ill-considered,  and  if  adopted  would  make 
the  problem  worse.  A  most  persistent, 
but  unwise  proposal  has  been  heroin 
maintenance.  The  proposals  for  heroin 
maintenance  generally  envision  the  es- 
tablistiment  of  clinics  providing  heroin 
addicts  with  free  or  low-cost  heroin  in- 
jections several  times  daily  as  an  alter- 
native to  the  criminal  procurement  of 
the  drug. 

Heroin  maintenance  has  no  place 
whatever  in  our  effort  to  confine  and  roll 
back  the  curse  of  addiction.  Under  such 
a  program,  the  addict  still  lives  for  his 
"high,"  and  we  find  the  Qoverrunent  in 
the  astoxilshing  position  of  subsidizing 
his  habit — a  habit  which  in  all  probabil- 
ity will  continue  to  grow. 

Thus  we  would  have  the  appalling 
prospect  of  thousands  of  persons  being 
totally  dependent  on  the  Government  for 
their  several-times  daily  doses  of  the 
heroin  which  would  be  hastening  their 
physical,  psychological,  and  spiritual  de- 
struction. Furthermore,  heroin  main- 
tenance would  place  no  check  on  the 
compulsion  which  so  many  addicts  feel 
to  bring  others  into  the  ranks  of  the 
addicted. 

A  heroin  maintenance  program  would 
be  Inconsistent  with  existing  U.S.  pro- 
grams to  seek  the  International  abolition 
of  opium  cultivation.  Establishing  a 
legitimate  market  for  heroin  produc- 
tion in  the  United  States  could  gravely 
inhibit  current  efforts  to  stop  the  produc- 
tion of  opium  in  such  nations  as  Turkey. 

The  sanctioning  of  heroin  usage  by  the 


Government  could  contribute  to  the  less- 
ening of  social  constraints  against  the 
use  of  existing  addictive  drugs  because 
of  the  legitimization  of  heroin  addiction 
under  controlled  circumstances.  Ibis  is 
obviously  of  no  value  vihta  all  pubUc 
policy  efforts  are  designed  to  discourage 
drug  abuse. 

There  is  no  single  approach  which  will 
meet  the  needs  of  every  addict  in  an  ef- 
fort to  treat  addiction.  Quality  therapy 
of  the  Hilltop  and  Phoenix  House  variety 
certainly  holds  out  the  best  hope  at  this 
time,  but  too  many  addicts  will  not  sub- 
mit themselves  to  its  disciplines.  To  the 
extent  that  heroin  maintenance  clinics 
were  available,  pressure  on  addicts  to 
seek  bona  fide  treatment  would  be  re- 
duced because  of  the  offer  of  free  and 
continuous  heroin  to  the  addict  popula- 
tion. 

Heroin  maintenance  would  not  solve 
any  of  the  problems  it  is  designed  to 
solve.  It  would  be  likely  to  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  crime  problem  usu- 
ally associated  with  addicts,  even  on  a 
heroin  maintenance  program  would  be 
unable  to  hold  a  regular  job  because  of 
the  debUitatlng  impact  of  addiction. 
Crime  would  remain  a  way  of  life  for  the 
addict  if  he  is  to  survive.  Heroin  main- 
tenance would  not  reduce  the  incidence 
of  addiction.  The  much-discussed  British 
system  of  heroin  is  being  phased  out  in 
Britain  in  favor  of  methadone  main- 
tenance, because  of  the  failure  of  the 
heroin  maintenance  program  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  Eiddictlon. 

We  must  continue  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity and  variety  of  oiu-  approaches  to  ad- 
diction; we  must  continue  our  research 
and  experimentation;  we  must  continue 
our  efforts  to  educate  the  nonaddicted; 
but  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
seduced  by  the  concept  of  heroin  main- 
tenance which  would  only  add  another 
dangerous  dimension  to  the  already  criti- 
cal problem  of  drug  addiction. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  legislation  today  to  amend 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  heroin  maintenance  in  any 
drug  maintenance  program.  A  companion 
bill  is  being  introduced  today  in  the 
House  by  Congressmen  Peysu.  Rangel 
and  BiAGGi  of  New  York  and  Keating  of 
Ohio. 

I  send  my  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  appropriately  referred.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  its  entirety  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.    3939 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Compress  assembled.  Tbst  the  sec- 
tion 303(f)  of  the  Controlled  Subst&ncea  Act 
(21  I7.S.C.  833(f) )  is  amended  by  inaertlxig at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  aantenee: 
"No  practttloDcn  may  b*  reglst«Nd  mjoOm 
thla  Act  to  dlapenae  or  otbarwlM  utlUM 
heroin  In  any  drug  mslntenanoe  {urogrsm." 


August  17,  1972 
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By  Mr.  TUNNEY  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Cranston)  : 

S.  3931.  A  bUl  to  establish  the  Lake 

Berryewa  National  Recreation  Area  In 

the  State  of  California,  Euctd  for  other 


oarooees.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

j^^gM  BBSTOSa  HATIOWAI.  MMCKtATiam  AMXS.  ACT 

Mr  TDNNEY.  Mr.  Prertdent.  I  ana  in- 

tro^ucing  today  legislation  to  establish 
a  National  Recreation  Area  at  Lake 
leiryessa,  in  Napa  County,  CaUf.  This 
bill  1«  of  particular  conceam  and  Im- 
oortance  to  cltisfsis  of  northern  Call- 
fOTHla.  and  I  am  pleased  to  have  my 
CaUf  omla  ooUeague.  Senator  Alan  Cran- 
sTow,  join  me  In  sptmsortng  the  leglsla- 

Lake  Berryeesa  is  a  large  and  beautiful 
body  of  water  which  was  created  when 
the^U5  Bureau  of  Reclamation  built 
MontlceUo  Dam.  llie  lake  is  situated  in 
a  delightful  area  at  wooded  hills  and 
canyons,  and  enjoys  a  temparate  year- 
round  climate.  It  lies  within  easy  driving 
distance  of  the  San  Francisco  Bay  Area 
and  Sacramento-Stockton  MetropoUtan 
Area.  TWs  federally  owned  lake,  the  sec- 
ond largest  body  of  water  In  California, 
thm  presents  unequaled  recreational  op- 
portunities for  the  people  of  northern 
California's  major  cities.  Yet  even  though 
this  Federal  lake  has  been  In  existence 
since  the  mld-1960'8.  Ita  fuU  recreational 
potential  has  nevw  be«i  developed.  In  a 
time  of  increasing  public  demands  for 
quaUty  recreation.  I  think  it  Imperative 
that  Congress  hivestigate  this  tmf  ulfllled 
potential  and  attempt  to  remedy  the 
problem.  

BACIUWOmfD 

r^f  Berryessa  vms  formed  with  the 
ctxistrucUon  of  MontlceUo  Dam.  part 
of  the  Solano  Reclamation  project.  It 
was  designed  as  a  flood  control  and  Irri- 
gation project,  not  for  recreational  pur- 
poses. At  normal  water  level,  the  main 
body  of  water  Is  approximately  10  miles 
long  and  3  miles  wide:  at  this  level,  the 
shoreline  length  is  about  170  miles. 

However,  because  of  the  anticipated 
seasmal  fhwtuatlons  of  the  lake  lev^.  it 
was  not  beUeved  that  the  lake  would  be- 
come a  major  recreation  tu-ea,  and  no 
recreational  facilities  were  jwovtded. 

Neverthdess,  as  the  waters  began  to 
form  behind  the  partially  c<»np]«ted 
dam.  the  area  began  to  receive  heavy 
public  use.  During  this  period,  there 
were  no  sanitary  or  garbage  disposal 
fscllltlee  at  the  lake,  and  the  only  access 
to  the  lake  was  by  narrow  roads  which 
were  inadeqtiate  for  the  trafBc.  Both  the 
National  Park  Service  and  the  Califor- 
nia State  Dlviston  of  Beaches  and  Pazks 
made  studies  In  the  Berryessa  area,  but 
neither  agency  seemed  Interested  In 
sivervlslng  recreational  development  at 
the  lake.  Plni^,  after  abdication  or 
refusal  of  reeponsiblllty  by  nearly  every- 
one else,  a  solution  was  reached.  In  the 
spetxig  of  1968,  the  County  of  N«)a 
otlatA  to  assume  responsibility  for  pro- 
vision and  managHnent  of  recreational 
faculties  at  Berryessa.  The  management 
agreement  betwem  the  county  and  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  was  finally 
signed  on  July  81, 19S8. 

Unfortunately,  no  fttnds  were  pro- 
vkled  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
even  minimum  basic  public  use  facilities, 
roads,  or  partdng  areas  of  any  kind. 
Ilierefore,  the  county  contracted  with 
sevwi  private  concessioners  who  agreed 


to  develop  the  lake  tot  recreational  day 
iMe  with  their  own  funds,  at  no  cost  to 
the  Napa  taxpayers. 


It  was  here  that  the  plans  for  recrea- 
tional development  began  to  fall  apart. 
The  concessioners  wwe  dear  In  their  In- 
tentions to  make  a  fair  profit;  however. 
the  legal  requirements  spelled  out  in 
the  concession  agreements  were  thought 
to  be  sufflcientiy  strong  to  guarantee  pro- 
tection of  the  public  interest. 

Instead,  Mr.  President,  we  find  that 
Lake  Berryessa  today  provides  an  ex- 
ample of  Inexcusable  mismanagement  by 
the  concessioners.  The  Coimty  of  Napa 
and  the  Bureau,  for  their  part,  must  also 
share  much  of  the  blame  for  their  ap- 
pMtrent  disregard  of  the  oontnd  require- 
ments, and  even  aequleflcence  In  the  il- 
legal Inctnrslons. 

Almost  beyond  cavil,  the  com^ssloners 
have  violated  the  obligations  spelled  out 
in  the  management  agreaxtant  and  the 
contracts.  Instead  oi  ptoile  tables,  camp- 
sites, public  beaches,  pubUc  restrooms, 
and  so  forth,  the  visitor  finds  gates. 
fences,  private  trailers  and  prefabricated 
homes,  private  security  poUee,  and  so  on. 
In  short,  the  lake  has  become  a  private 
residential  area  complete  with  alaazy  de- 
velopmmfcs.  Instead  at  a  public  recrea- 
tional omter  as  Intended  by  the  ortginai 
public-use  plan  prepared  W  the  National 
Park  Service.  Two  theuaand  mobile 
homes  have  been  moved  onto  the  Federal 
land  and,  despite  clear  langtiage  in  the 
management  agreement  to  the  contrary, 
sozas  of  these  "mobile"  homes  have  not 
been  moved  for  as  long  as  10  years.  Many 
of  theee  "trailers "  have  been  placed  on 
cemoat  foundations,  their  wfaeele  re- 
moved, and  skUng  and  porches  added. 
The  trailer  parks,  wfalob  are  a  more 
stable  and  lucrative  financial  Investmoit 
than  day-use  facilities,  have  become  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception  at  Berry 
eesa.  Unsurprisingly,  in  the  process  ot 
establishing  thta  semlpennanHit  reakien- 
tial  community  on  FBdaral  land,  the  con- 
ceestoners  have  subBtantfalty  barred  large 
portions  of  the  puldlc  from  large  por- 
tions of  the  lake. 

When  I  visited  Lake  Berryessa  on 
February  1  of  this  year.  I  was  aatonlwhed 
to  see  "Private  Property,  No  Trespass- 
ing" signs  forbidding  entrance  to  what 
is  clearly  Federal  prupetty.  Ttare  Is  an 
^emmt  of  psyetM^ogy  at  woric  In  this 
respect:  Mr.  John  Q.  Public,  driving  past 
the  private  reaorts  at  Benreasa  simply 
does  not  get  the  Impression  that  this  Im 
a  public  lake,  built  with  pubUe  funds  and 
dedicated  to  pubUc  use.  Free  beach  and 
swimming  areas,  such  as  they  are,  are 
pooiiy  marked,  ill-kept,  and  poUeed  with 
also  Teutonic  seal  by  the  private  security 
forces  hired  by  the  concessioners.  The 
casual,  short  term  visitor  is  by  all  ac- 
cotmts  poorly  accommodated  from  the 
time  he  paries  his  car  until  he  leaves. 
PaciUtiee  at  some  of  the  resorts  are  so 
crowded  and  congested  that  slum  condi- 
tions exist,  while  there  is  a  complete 
paucity  of  facilities  ai  other  "free"  areas 
along  the  shoreline  I  saw  open,  unf  enced 
sewage  treatment  ponds  in  some  areas 
where  the  puUlc  use  plan  called  for 
public  beaches  and  pkmlc  areas  to  be.  In 


short.  Mr.  Presldmt,  everything  at  Ber- 
ryessa seems  caleulated  to  diaoourace  the 
day  use  visitor  whom  the  oonc—lnnen 
were  originally  contracted  to  serve. 

THX    mSKAL    aiSPOMSS    TO    TBS    PIOSLIM 

All  this  led  me  a  year  aco  to  write 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Roffen  C.  B. 
Morton,  requasting  an  explanation  and 
inviting  his  eoamMUts  on  an  appropriate 
remedy  to  the  BerryMsa  protalam.  Bu- 
reau of  Reelanaation  and  IntMior  De- 
partment spoknemMi  admitted  frankly 
that  the  Berryessa  situation  embar- 
rassed them.  Tbty  all  reaUnd.  to  a 
man.  that  something  had  Booe  very 
wrong  with  the  original  agreements,  and 
that  some  rhf'g-'  had  to  coma.  In  June 
of  1970.  an  "Knvlronniental  early  morn- 
ing mnmrrn'rMV"*'"  was  fUed  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  bar  a  staff 
member  of  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  WUdUfe,  noting  thai— 

RMTMtkMi  dsvcloptBsntt  SWUM  to  be 
gewwl  to  benaflt  a  vwy  f«w  with  sppwent 
disregard  for  ths  nssds  of  tb*  gensrsl  puUlc. 

Unf  orttmately  little  further  aetton  was 
taken  as  a  result.  By  late  1970.  ocndHlenB 
at  the  lake  had  reaetaed  suoh  a  state 
that  the  Bureau  of  Reolama^ca  at  last 
put  a  moratorium  on  ail  further  devel- 
opment  aetMttos  W  the  conptimlanHnt 
until  the  manasanMnt  agifiwnwit  oooM 
be  reevataatod.  Tlia  Nattoaal  Park 
Servioe  was  asked  to  study  Um 
area  and  draft  a  new  plan  for 
tional  development,  one  wfaleh  would 
guarantee  public  aecess  to  this  $M  mil- 
Uon  reaovroe.  Meanwhlla.  however,  boal- 
ness  oontbmed  a«  usuaL 

By  this  time.  Detxjessa  was  coming 
under  doaer  and  more  seacehing 
scrutiny  from  outside  tbm  DegaurtmcBk  of 
the  Intolor  than  ever  before. 

CondttioiM  at  the  lake  were  bieugfat  to 
my  attention  In  eariy  1971.  wtaarewMin 
my  stair  in  Washington  and  Ban  Ftan- 
clsco  began  an  IntenolTe  tonregUgatlon 
th^  iMted  nearly  6  montta  bafore  my 
first  latter  to  Seeretsry  Morton. 

In  that  letter  I  quartloimii  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  shooktng  mtoam  of  phIh 
lle  lands  under  tte  jwtodletlan  of  the 
Bureau  of  Beclamattoa  at  Bun  mm. 

Itie  OeiMral  AocotutiBc  QOce.  In  lU 
survey  of  Bureau  of  Redamatton  pvnJ- 
ects.  studlad  the  Berryessa  rttuatlon  In 
May  of  i»Tl. 

lliis  study  contended  thai— 

Publla  rsorsstlonsl  f semtlas  sS  tlis  laks 
had  not  been  a«M|«utaty  dsvrtoped.  and  that 
.  .  .  ooomry  to  ths  r»q«inaMa»s  at  Um 
PuUle  QM  naa  .  .  .  aeosM  to  sad  ass  of 
Lake  nwijwM  by  tbs  gsanal  puMle  was  re- 
BtrtctMl  asvarsly  by  prlTSts  dsvalopaasnts. 

Investigators  for  Ralph  Naders  "Pow- 
er and  Land  in  California"  project  Inves- 
tigated Berryessa  and  used  It  aa  a  case 
study  in  the  mlsmanagemHtt  of  public 
land. 

The  report  described  the  "public  loss 
of  the  lake's  assets,  hi  addition  to  exten- 
sive private  eqfloltatlon  and  enrtron- 
mental  degradailoo." 

Mr.  FresMmt.  I  have  conferred  ex- 
tensivdy  with  r^iiJsaulaltTw  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamatlnn  and  the  MaUmtal 
Parks  Service,  as  well  aa  oMmbs  cniipa 
and  conservation  organlaaMwia  inter- 
ested in  the  fate  of  Utto  Barryeesa.  I 
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Tlilted  the  lake  personally  on  February 
I,  to  inspect  oondltloDa  flrstband  and  to 
talk  wttti  local  offldali,  oonceeslonen 
and  loeal  restdanta.  All  at  tbia  Inveatlsa- 
tioa  baa  led  me  to  the  taaecapahle  oon- 
eliMlati  that  the  current  manacement 
formala  at  Berryeeaa  is  unacceptable, 
and  that  reepoosibUity  for  developing 
the  leezvatlonal  faoilitlas  at  the  lake 
should  be  vested  in  the  National  Parte 
Serrloe.  Tills  is  precisely  what  the  bill 
which  I  am  intnxlucing  today  will  do. 


Section  1  of  the  bill  estabUshes  the 
Lake  Dtiiunais  National  Recreation 
Area,  to  consist  of  lands  and  intffi<e8ts 
in  lands  wtthln  the  area  as  genenlly  de- 
picted on  the  map  referred  to  in  the 
seetian.  The  map  is  now  beln«  prepared 
by  the  Park  Serrlee.  The  section  also 
pnrrldeB  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Ta- 
terlor  may  lerviae  the  boundaries  from 
time  to  tfaas  by  publlcatlan  of  a  map  or 
other  boundary  description  In  the  Fed- 
eral Reslster.  but  the  total  area  may  not 
.n.000  acres. 

2  ptoTldBB  that  wtthln  these 
the  Beeretary  may  acquire 
1  and  Intsiesta  In  lands  by  donation. 
purcfaasB  wtth  donated  or  appropriated 
fonds.  or  esehangR.  Lands  ownad  by  the 
atata  ai  CaUfomla  or  any  p<riltlcal  sub- 
division or  under  the  jurlsdiettoo  of  an- 
other IMstal  agency  may,  with  the  con- 
eunenee  at  the  Gttate  or  assncy  involved 
be  tnmsfMnd  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
puipuses  of  the  recreation  area.  It  is 
also  provided  that  when  a  tract  of  land 
la  only  partly  within  the  boundartes.  the 
amimtmny  may  acquire  the  entire  tract 
to  miwtmiM  the  payment  ot  severance 
oQsta,  and  to  utilise  the  land  outside  the 
boundaries  for  exchange  purposes. 
I«ads  not  used  for  exchange  would  be 
aispaasd  at  in  accordance  with  applica- 
ble Federal  law. 

Saetton  a(b)  of  the  bin  provides  that 
when  any  improved  property,  as  defined 
In  section  Sic),  is  acqtilred.  the  owner 
thsreof  asay  retain  a  right  ot  use  and  oc- 
eupaney  fbr  noncommercial  residential 
puiyoses  for  a  term  either  ending  at  the 
death  at  the  owner  or  his  spouse,  or  not 
more  than  25  years  after  the  date  of  such 
aciiulsltlon.  FWrtng  and  trapping  within 
the  reereatk>n  area  shall  be  permitted  in 
accordance  with  applicable  State  and 
Federal  laws,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  iltw^fi*"  times  when,  and  aones 
trtiere  no  fishing  will  be  permitted  for 
reasons  of  safety,  fish  or  wildMe  man- 
agement, or  administration. 

Section  4(a)  provides  for  management 
of  the  recreation  area  in  accordance  with 
Xh9  act  of  August  25,  1918  (3B  Stat.  525; 
16  UJS.C.  1.  2-4)  as  amended  and  sup- 
plementod.  However,  section  4(b)  con- 
tinues the  authority  of  the  Secretary  to 
oi>erate  the  Monticello  Dam  in  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  for  which  it  was 
authorised. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  provides  for  the 
establishment  of  a  seven-member  Lake 
Berryeasa  Nationsl  Recreation  Area  Ad- 
visory Commission. 

The  last  section  authorizes  the  appro- 
prtetton  of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act. 

I  have  Introduced  this  legislation  in 


K 


the  hopes  that  it  will  widen  the  recrea- 
tional facilities  available  to  the  people 
of  northern  California.  In  a  day  when 
the  pressures  of  urban  life  are  increas- 
ing public  demands  for  such  recreation, 
the  Government  can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  urianimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3931 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Repreaentativea  of  the  United  Statet  o/ 
America  in  CongreM  auembled.  That  In  or- 
der to  provide  for  public  outdoor  recreation 
uae  and  enjoyment  of  Lake  Berryeesa  and 
land  adjacent  thereto,  and  to  provide  for  pro- 
tection ct  the  atsenlc  and  nattir&l  values  con- 
tributing to  publle  enjoyment  of  the  area, 
there  U  hereby  established  the  Lake  Berry- 
eaaa  ttatlonal  Recreation  Area  (hereinafter 
refarred  to  aa  the  "Becreatlou  Area")  con- 
sisting of  lands  and  Interest  in  lands  within 
tlie  gisp  as  generally  depicted  on  the  drawing 
ent4aed  "Boundary  Map,  Lake  Berryees*  Na- 
tional Bacreatlon  Area."  niunbered  WB^ 
LABB-20M0,  and  dated  January  1973.  which 
■tiaU  ba  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection In  tbe  offices  of  the  National  Park 
Sarrlce,  Department  of  the  Interior.  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  may  from  ttme  to 
time  rerlae  the  boundaries  ot  the  Recrea- 
tlon  Area  by  publication  of  the  map  or  other 
boundary  description  In  the  Pederal  Register, 
but  the  total  acreage  of  the  Recreation  Area 
may  not  exceed  38,000  acres. 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  acquire 
lands,  waters,  or  Interests  therein  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  Recreation  Area  by  dona- 
tion, purchase  with  donated  or  appropriated 
funds,  or  exchange.  When  any  tract  of  land 
la  only  partly  within  such  boundaries,  the 
Secretary  may  acquire  all  or  any  portion  of 
tbe  land  outside  of  such  boundaries  in  order 
to  miniinir.^i  the  payment  of  severance  costs. 
Land  so  acqiUred  outside  of  the  boundaries 
may  be  exchanged  by  tbe  Secretary  for  non- 
federal lands  within  tbe  boundaries,  and 
any  land  so  acquired  and  not  utilised  for  ex- 
obange  shall  be  reported  to  tbe  General  Serv- 
loas  AdmlnlstraUon  for  disposal  under  the 
Vadsral  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  o<  1MB  (SI  Stat.  377) .  as  amended. 
Any  Federal  property  located  within  tbe 
boundaries  of  the  Recreation  Area  may  be 
transferred  without  consideration  to  the  ad- 
ministrative jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  for 
the  p\irpoeee  of  the  Recreation  Area.  Lands 
wltbln  tbe  boundaries  of  the  Recreation  Area 
owned  by  tbe  State  of  California,  or  any  po- 
litical Bubdlvlslon  thereof,  may  be  acquired 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  owner. 

(b)  With  respect  to  improved  residential 
property  acquired  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  which  is  beneSclally  owned  by  a  nat- 
ural person  and  which  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines can  be  continued  in  that  use  for  a 
limited  period  of  time  without  \indue  inter- 
ference with  the  administration,  develop- 
ment, or  public  use  of  the  recreation  area 
the  owner  thereof  may  on  the  date  of  Its 
acquisition  by  the  Secreitary  retain  a  right 
to  use  and  occupancy  of  the  property  for 
noncommercial  residential  purposes  for  a 
term,  as  the  owner  may  elect,  ending  either 
(1)  at  the  deaiCh  of  the  owner  or  bis  spouse. 
whichever  occurs  later,  or  1 2 )  not  more  than 
twenty-flve  years  from  the  date  of  acquisi- 
tion. Any  right  so  retained  may  during  its 
existence  bo  transferred  or  assigned.  The 
Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  property  on  the  date 
of  such  acquisition,  less  the  fair  market 
value  on  sxich  date  of  the  right  retained  by 
the  owner. 


(c)  As  used  in  this  Act,  "improved  resldMi. 
tlal  property"  meazu  a  single-family  year- 
round  dwelling,  the  construction  of  which 
began  before  January  1.  1072,  and  whleh 
serves  as  tbs  owner's  psrmaasnt  plaes  at 
abode  at  tbe  time  of  Its  skoqulsltion  by  ths 
United  States,  together  with  not  more  than 
three  acres  of  land  on  which  the  dweUlitg 
and  appurtenant  buildings  are  located,  that 
the  Secretary  finds  Is  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  owner's  continued  use  and  oocupaaoy 
of  the  dwelling:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
may  exduds  from  improred  restdeatlal  p«0|^ 
erty  any  waters  and  adjoining  land  that  tbs 
Secretary  deems  Is  necessary  for  public  afr. 
oess  to  such  waters. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  terminate  a  right 
orf  use  and  occupancy  retained  pursuant  to 
this  secMon  upon  his  determination  that 
such  a  right  Is  being  exerclssd  in  a  maM^tr 
not  consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  Act, 
and  upon  tender  to  the  holder  ot  the  right 
an  amount  equal  to  the  fair  "'I'^tl;  value  of 
that  portion  of  the  right  which  remains  un- 
expired on  the  date  of  twrnlnstlon. 

Ssc.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  permit  fishing, 
and  trapping  on  lands  and  waters  wlthla 
the  Recreation  Area  In  acocrdanes  with  ap- 
plicable Federal  and  Stats  laws:  ProvMstf, 
That  he  designate  sones  where,  and  estab- 
lish periods  when,  no  fishing,  or  trapping 
will  be  permitted  for  reasons  of  public  safety, 
administration,  fish  or  wlldlUe  mansgement, 
resource  conservation  and  protection,  or  pub- 
lic use  and  enjoyment.  Sxoept  in  emergen- 
cies, any  regulations  Issued  by  tbe  Secretary 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  put  mto 
effect  only  after  consultation  with  the  ap- 
propriate State  agency  responsthVe  for  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  trapping  activities. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Elxoept  as  otherwise  provided 
In  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  administer 
the  Recreation  Area  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  at  August  SS,  lOlS  (S9 
Stat.  536;  16  X7.S.C.  I,  2-4) ,  as  amended  and 
supplemented. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
affect  or  Interfere  with  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  to  operate  the  Iblontlcello  Dam  (So- 
lano Project)  In  accordance  with  and  for  the 
puri>oBe8  for  which  authorized. 

Sec.  S.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Lake  Berryeasa  National  Recreation  Area  Ad- 
visory Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  tbe  "Commission").  Tbe  Commission 
shall  terminate  ten  years  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
seven  memt>ers,  each  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years  by  the  Secretary,  to  be  compooed 
of  such  persons  as  the  Secretary  shall  deter- 
mine woTild  beet  represent  the  coneem  and 
Interest  of  loeal  citizens  and  citizens  from 
within  the  major  regional  areas  at  uae. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shaU.  designate  one 
member  to  be  Chairman.  Any  vacancy  la 
the  Commission  shall  be  filled  in  the  same 
manner  in  which  the  original  appointment 
was  made. 

(d)  A  member  of  the  Conunlssion  shall 
serve  without  compensation  as  such.  The 
Secretary  is  authortsed  to  pay  the  expenses 
reasonably  Incurred  by  the  Commission  in 
carrying  out  its  responsibilities  under  this 
Act  upon  tbe  presentation  of  vouchers  signed 
by  the  Chairman. 

(e)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  such  staff 
assistance  as  is  necessary  to  the  Commission 
In  the  performance  of  Its  duties. 

(f)  The  Commission  shall  meet  at  least 
twice  annually  at  times  and  places  desig- 
nated by  the  Chairman.  Tbe  Commission 
also  shall  meet  as  necessary  at  tbe  call  of 
the  Chairman  upon  proper  cause  and  due 
notice  given. 

(g)  The  members  of  the  Commission  shall 
have  particular  experience  or  exi>ertise  In 
government,  conservation,  land  use  planning 
and  acquisition,  natural  and  enrlronment 
sciences,  or  economics. 
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ih)  NotwlthstandlBg  ths  provlston*  of 
.utoectlon  (b)  of  this  awstlon,  the  Secrstjkry 
jCTmake  the  inltUi  appointments  as  f«- 
law    three  commissUmsrs  shaU  be  appointed 

f  er  terms  of  on*  ?««"«»  '"«'  "^^T^^^ 
.h^i  be  K>polnts*  for  terms  of  two  years. 
"^)  ^  dntSTof  tbe  oommisslon  sb.Il 

°°?1)  advising  the  Secretary  on  proposeO 
land  usee,  priority  of  sticb  usee,  and  (JsreJop- 
nwnt  plana  wtthln  the  BwsresitlOB  Area  eon  - 
aistent  with  the  recreational  an*  open  space 
0pects  of  the  region; 

(J)  adrtslng  the  Dscietary  on  any  sotlvi- 
tiss  conducted  by  tha  awwetsry  or  pwpos^ 
to  be  ooBdneted  by  tbs  Seereiary  or  throo^ 
others  whh*  would  hare  or  are  likely  to 
hare  a  material  lnfl««»ce  on  park  ennron- 
meot;  . 

(8  adrtsliig  th»  beard  or  smperrtsors  oi 
NAPA  County  and  the  city  oe«nnca  of  any 
ctty  oontigac«B  or  adj^jent  to  the  area  as 
to  any  proposed  land  w»,  land  daretepsnent, 
or  seolng  oststd*  tbs  p«rk  wUcta  woold 
have  or  of  llkrty  to  haif«  a  material  In- 
fluenoe  on  the  neereatlep  Area  enrtronmeBt; 

(4)  bdding  heMrtags  on  NaSional  Park 
Ssrvlee  propossSs  tor  aequisttlen  of  land  and 
ctof^opmeat  and  m»  pians  for  the  area  and 
suborftttog  lU  lln<Bnge  and  reeoi*nenda*k>ns 
to  the  Secretary,  wtOi  ipsslal  prlortty  given 
to  lands  specified  In  ths  "KatteosJ  Park 
Service  Plan  for  RsersaMon  Dev^opment, 
Lake  Bsrryessa,  CaUfbnd*." 

(5)  any  otbm  dvrtlss  ptsserlbsd  by  the 
secretary  related  to  the  development,  use, 
and  manageBJsn*  of  the  area  and  Its  re- 
sovrees  and  the  envtrenmental  Impact  of  the 
park  on  the  surrenndlng  eoaamunltlee  and 
the  envlTonmsntal  impatlt  at  adjacent  oom- 
merclai  acUvity  on  tbs  park. 

Sac.  6.  There  an  hareby  anthartesd  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds,  as  are  neoeesary 
to  accomplish  the  pwiposss  of  this  Act. 

By  Mr.  MONDALE: 

S.  3932.  A  bin  to  protect  nondisclosure 
of  information  and  sources  of  informa- 
tion coming  into  the  possession  of  the 
news  media.  Referred  to  the  Conumttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  MQNDALK.  Mr.  President,  on  Jtme 
29, 1  was  privileged  to  cosponsor  a  biU  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Nelson)  designed  to  insure  that 
hundreds  of  publications  of  news  and 
opinion  were  not  forced  out  of  bnsiness 
by  uDwarrantotl  postal  rate  increases.  On 
that  occasion  I  remaileed: 

Just  when  a  Ttgorous  press  Is  BBOaS  urgently 
required,  a  multttuda  ot  prescurss  threatens 
to  still  the  voices  which  Ijave  for  centuries 
been  the  primary  bridge  between  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

aunost  two  hundred  years  ago,  Theoaas 
JsOsnon  stated  that  be  cared  nal  iriMSMds 
a  country's  laws,  so  long  as  1m»  could  ^artts  Its 
newspapers.  Today,  the  function  ot  dlasam- 
inatlng  Ideas  la  entrusted  to  an  our  com- 
■mnlcattons  media.  IT  we  fall  to  enact 
legMa«k)o  to  help  save  theee  pubUoatlens. 
an  Important  part  of  oi«ar  freedooa  wiU  siowiy 
aad  sUentiy  drift  away,  robbing  our  entire 
nation  ol  Its  preotoos  legacy. 

The  urgency  of  thoee  remarks  was  tm- 
derscored  in  a  most  distressing  way  on 
the  very  day  on  which  thev  were  made. 
For  on  June  29  ftp«it>^v  major  threat  to 
the  free^kim  of  the  presa  w«a  unioidlng. 
On  that  day.  In  tbe  case  oi  Branzburg 
against  HayeSk  the  DJB.  SiuireBie  Court  in 
a  &-t&.4  deeMon  detacmhied  that  tbe  first 
ameadBMBft  daea  not  altoard  newaman  tbe 
prirttege  of  retnsbic  to  answer  a  gnta4 
Jury's  questions  even  though  these 


swers  may  zeQUIre  (he  dladosure  of  con- 
fidential mfonaatioii  and  smircea. 

In  tbaname  (<  balanrteig  governmental 
iuterests  acatMb  tbe  rliAits  of  tbe  pnUie 
to  laww.  tbfr  Court  in  reattty  made  tt 
ever  more  dUBeult  for  tbe  working  press 
to  brii«  news  to  the  pitUie  which  is  un- 
conventional in  source  and  potentially 
disturbing  in  content. 

In  bis  dlsaenC  Mr.  Justice  Stewart 
ably  set  out  the  essentials  oi  the  news- 
gathering  buotoess  and  the  barm  irtileh 
the  ft^ffTMso  of  a  newsman's  prirtlece  not 
to  testify  would  do  to  that  process: 

A  ooMUary  of  tbs  rlghtt  to  publish  mrost 
ba  tha  rtgtat  to  gatbsr  uuwa  .  .  Tba  right 
to  gatliM-  iwws  latpUes.  in  torn,  a  rlglrt  to  a 
conAdeottal  relattenshlp  batwssn  a  i  specter 
and  his  source.  This  proposlttno  foUons  as 
a  matter  of  simple  logic  ones  thres  factual 
predicates  are  recognised:  (1)  newsmen  re- 
quire irformants  to  gather  n«wr  (3)  con- 
fMentiaUty— tha  peeaisa  or  usdssitsndlpg 
tha*  iismns  or  cwrliiti  sspewts  of  eoansnai- 
cafttana  wiU  be  kept  oa-the-rscord — la  essan- 
ttal  to  th*  ereaUoo  and  malateaanae  of  a 
naws-gatharing  relatu»abip  with  inlocoa- 
antJB;  and  (3)  tbe  existence  of  an  unbrldlsd 
subpoena  power— the  absence  of  a  caDstttu- 
tlonal  right  protecting,  in  any  way,  a  con- 
fidential reiattanshlp  from  soni|isilsnry  prop- 
easr— wlU  etthas  datar  aanrces  ffom  dtralg- 
in^  iafonenSton  or  datsr  ispwtari  front 
gathering  and  publishing  liiriaiiialtitn 

The  majority  opinion  in  Brandtrarg 
against  Hayes  comes  perilously  close  to 
imposing  this  major  obstruction  in  the 
gathering  snd  reporting  of  news. 

If  ttie  free  press  becomes  less  free,  if 
reporters  beeeme  less  able  to  report,  the 
entire  Nation  wlH  suffer.  If  reporters 
fenow — as  they  now  know — ^that  they  may 
be  forced  to  testify  at  secret  grand  Jury 
proceedings  and  rereal  confidential  in- 
formation or  sources  of  information, 
they  win  be  more  reWcent  in  the  gather- 
ing and  piibhsfalng  of  the  news.  As  Mr. 
Justice  Stewart  stated: 

The  fall  flow  of  Information  to  tbe  publle 
protected  by  tbe  free  press  guarantea  wonkl 
be  severely  curtaUed  if  no  pso«actlon  what- 
ever were  afforded  t*  the  prooeas  by  wMeh 
news  Is  aesembied  and 


This  fear  expressed  by  Mr.  Justice 
Stewart  is  by  no  means  unigufi  It  is  of 
vital,  immndiafcn  coacem  to  tbe  working 
newsmeo  for  whom  tbe  aUUty  to  oattlr 
vatA  sources  wiMsa  Irdcnttty  they  promise 
not  to  disclose  ccmstitutes  a  major  por- 
ticn  of  tbe  important  news  atones  reacb- 
ine  ttaepiriBUc. 

JoQ  Lowell,  a  reporter  for  Newsweek, 
submitted  an  alBdaTlt  in  tbe  ninth  cir- 
cuit  case  of  Dtiited  States  against  Cakl- 
well — one  of  the  cases  wMdi  the  Jtme 
29  Sujjreme  Court  rtdlng  orertumed — 
which  vrvldily  demonstrates  just  how 
basic  the  need  is  for  an  effecttre  news- 
man's privilege: 

Partletilarty  dtstnrblng  to  me  has  been  a 
marked  incrsass  rMsntly,  In  ths  letteenrw  of 
my  eeoAdanUal  saareea  la  gin  irw  sail.  It- 
self. Tbsas  aoiuess.  bobmoC  rdMBXhaTa  In  thrs 
past  baan  InstrusMntal  In  expoalag  Inatsnraa 
of  goremmental  ahuas  or  cocruptkuv.  now 
teU  me  that,  because  of  the  incresslBgly 
widespread  uae  of  subpoenas  to  obtain  namas 
and  otber  oonfideBtlal  tufbraaatton  frm  n- 
portevs,  they  are  fearfal  ef  lupiiaala  and  lees 
of  jobs  If  thay  are  idaadtflsd  toy  ttaa*^ 
oiB  as  soaxces  cS  taftasMttoB  tor 


If  these  soaxoea  ware  rehictant  to  glv« 
liifuiiiMttnn  bef oca  tta»  Juaa  29  fiNvrcBie 

Court  ruling,  imagine  the  rttHwilty  wbleh 

Tbe  reoogalttan  ttairt  ravarteza  sbeukl 
hMe  tbe  beneOk  ci  m  subetantkal  privilege 
not  to  reveal  sources  ol  InfonnaUeaL  has 
already  bean  reooanknd.  in  vMTlnc  de- 
greea.  in  iftatctee.  AnAit  ianow  mereim- 
portant  than  ever  that  IMaral  protae- 
tlcn  be  given,  so  that  Federal  grand 
juries  and  otber  invBatifl^UTe  bottw  will 
not.  at  tbeir  diseretkm  and  wtttaaut  any 
effectiTe  cbeeta.  be  able  to  cat  oC  the 
free  Odw  at  news  to  <mi  Matl—li  people. 
Pot  now.  reporters  know  that  ther  have 
very  little  proteetiaa  acalnst  a  grand 
jury  which  may  merely  be  engsging  in 
a  "flsUng  ezpadltUMe"— aa  granfd  juries 
soaetbnaa  do— birt  irtiieb  now  nay  have 
ceetempt  powers  broad  mmwh  to  sosd 
reporters  to  prison  even  when  there  has 
been  no  "vh-tanH^i  ahoa^ng  tbat  the  re- 
porter knew  of  any  wUMeUxaoi  law  which 
hsd.  ht^"  /'rtnmtiitfjd  by  tbe  source  which 
gaye  h<"'  r^^iM»nHmi  Information. 

The  majority  opinion  of  tbe  Court 
se^cs  to  give  comfort  to  those  who  fear 
the  effects  of  this  nillnfc  by  stating 
that— 

Rsllannft  by  tbe  press  on  rfrnftTWrtlr'  In- 
formants doM  not  mean  that  all  siirch  sources 
wlQ  In  fket  dry  \ip  bsoauae  of  tha  later  pos- 
sible appearance  of  ttas  nswsmaai  bafoee  a 
grand  Jery.  The  reporter  nay  narsr  be  ealled 
ai^  If  tas  obtseu  to  tastuyiag.  tha 
tloB  aaar  not  laalst. 


n  ever  there  were  cold  comfort,  this 
is  tt.  "Tttt  reporter  may  nerer  be 
caHed"— but  what  if  he  is?  **rhe  prosecu- 
tion may  not  Insist" — but  what  If  It  does? 

Tt)  meet  the  threat  of  the  reporter  who 
is  called,  to  answer  the  proaecotor  who 
does  insist.  I  am  today  Introdaclng  the 
Free  Wow  of  Information  Act  of  19T2. 

There  is  no  doubt,  of  course.  tbMt  we 
have  the  power  to  pass  such  a  statute. 
Ttie  Supreme  Court,  in  Braozburg 
against  Hayes,  specifically  stated  that— 

At  tbs  federal  Levei.  Congress  baa  tread— n 
to  determine  whether  a  statutory  nawaman's 
prtrflsga  Is  naeaaaary  a»A  daaliahia  and  to 
fs^klan  aaanaards  anS  rules  as  narrow  or 
bioitf  ^  dasnMd  asoaaaary  to  ad*ees  the 
evU  discerned. 

Tliere  have  been,  otct  the  years,  a 
variety  of  measures  tntrodoced  to  meet 
the  piublem  of  tosortng  a  free  flow  of  in- 
formation. One  such  acproa<&  the 
Newsmen's  Prlvileae  Act  of  19T1 — S. 
ISII — tntrodnced  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Bir.  Pkucoir) ,  has  recelTed  sup- 
port for  the  conditional  type  of  prlTlItse 
wtdeh  it  adrocates.  Anotlier  aniroach. 
exemplified  by  a  hill  tntrodoced  on  June 
30  by  tbe  Senator  ftom  caUfomta  CMr. 
CRAHSTOK)  — S.  STW— would  grant  a  com- 
plete and  unconditional  prtrfiege. 

In  my  view,  while  both  aijproaches 
have  merit,  ncHber  fidly  iiKAJgnlaes  both 
tbe  new  foreea  sit  work  sinee  tbe  8Bi>reme 

iTuui  I  iHtiiitnii  nf  Ttinr  It  nniltrr  •"' 

of  iDiesests  bet«wBtbe<l»v«mBMat  and 
tbe  poUle  wUeta  nsai  ha  prMerred. 

Wh^  la  ni  r  ieil  stnca  tbe  Braniburg 
decMsB  is  a  ateta*a  wWcb  w«  allMr  tbe 
Hgiiniile  liHiMiiii  at  tba 
in  obtaAi^Qg  ceHiin  tvpeaef 
of  netiOBal  trnportaBB*  te  be 
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while  at  tb«  same  time  affording  broad 
protection  for  newsmen  in  pursuing 
sources  of  news. 

The  problem  of  compelling  newsmen  to 
testify  at  proceedings  such  as  grand 
Jurys,  which  are  conducted  in  secrecy, 
has  pcutleular  urgency.  As  Judge  Merrill 
of  the  ninth  circuit  noted  In  his 
thoughtful  decision  in  United  States 
against  Caldwell : 

The  relationship  between  joum«llat«  and 
news  sources  depends  upon  a  trust  and  oon- 
fldence  tbat  Is  constantly  subject  to  re- 
examination and  that  depends  In  turn  on 
actual  knowledge  of  how  news  and  Informa- 
tion Imparted  have  been  handled  and  on 
continuing  reassurance  tbat  the  handling 
has  been  discreet.  This  reassurance  disap- 
pears when  the  reporter  Is  called  to  testify 
behind  cloaed  doors.  The  secrecy  tbat  sur- 
rounds Orand  Jury  testimony  neoeasarlly 
Incroduoee  uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  fear  a  betrayal  of  their  confidence. 

Tet,  in  the  wake  of  Branzburg  against 
Hayes,  sources  will  have  absolutely  no 
confidence  that  the  information  they  im- 
part to  newsmen  will  not  be  revealed 
behind  closed  doois,  under  threat  of 
imprisonment  for  contempt. 

The  Free  Plow  of  Information  Act  of 
1972  owes  much  of  Its  genesis  to  a  unique 
and  miprecedented  collaborativf  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  Nation's  news  media. 
On  July  31,  1972,  the  Joint  Media  Com- 
mittee— JMC — annoimced  Language  on 
which  they  had  agreed  and  which  they 
wished  incorporated  into  legislation  to 
counteract  the  harmful  effects  of  the 
June  29  Supreme  Court  decision.  The 
Joint  Media  Committee,  composed  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors, 
the  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors 
Association,  the  National  Press  Photog- 
raphers Association,  the  Radio-Television 
News  Directors  Association,  and  Sigma 
Delta  Chi — the  professional  journalistic 
society — stated  that  legislation  was  vi- 
tally needed  to  insure  a  continued  and 
uninterrupted  flow  of  news  to  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today — while  modifying  some  of  the  lan- 
guage adcqited  by  the  Joint  media  com- 
mittee— is  substantiaUy  in  agreement 
with  the  JMC  proposal. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  no  person 
employed  by  the  various  branches  of  the 
news  media  shall  be  required  by  any  Fed- 
eral Judicial  or  InvestigatlTe  body  to  dis- 
close either  information  or  the  source  of 
information  coming  Into  his  possession 
during  the  course  of  gathering  news  for 
publication  or  broadcast. 

This  protection  would  not  apply  to  the 
source  of  allegsdly  defamatory  informa- 
tion In  any  case  where  the  defendant,  in 
a  civil  action  for  defamation,  asserts  a 
defense  based  on  the  source  of  such  in- 
formation. 

If  a  person  seeks  information  protect- 
ed by  the  act,  he  must  apply  to  the  n.S. 
distiict  court  in  the  proper  district  for 
an  order  divsettog  the  protection.  The 
protection  shall  be  divested  by  the  court 
only  if.  after  hearing  the  parties,  the 
court  datermlneB  by  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evldsnee  that  the  person  seeking  the 
infoniuitkm  has  flrat.  sbown  there  is 
probaUs  cause  to  brieve  that  the  per- 


son from  whom  the  information  is 
sought  has  information  which  Is  clearly 
relevant  to  a  specific  probable  violation 
of  law,  second,  demonstrated  that  the  in- 
fCM^nation  sought  cannot  be  obtained  by 
alternative  means  less  destructive  of  first 
amendment  rights  and  third,  demon- 
strated a  compelling  and  overriding  na- 
tional interest  in  the  information. 

This  statute  would  allocate  the  heavy 
burden  of  proof  to  the  Government  or 
any  other  person  seeking  the  privileged 
information,  along  the  lines  suggested  by 
Mx.  Justice  Stewart  in  his  dissent  in 
Branzburg  against  Hayes.  This  buiden 
of  proof  will  inhere  before  a  newsman  is 
forced  to  go  behind  closed  doors  and 
testify  to  matters  which  he  deems 
worthy  of  protection. 

The  bill  will  also  extend  not  only  to 
confidential  information,  but  to  aU  in- 
formation given  to  newsmen  which  does 
not  meet  the  evidentiary  test  of  the  sta- 
tute. This  is  to  protect  those  sources 
which  may  not  initially  be  given  in  con- 
fidence, but  which  may  at  some  later 
date — when  the  source  Is  no  longer 
available — become  saisitive  and  which 
may  substantially  affect  the  ability  of 
newsmen  to  gain  inf ormaticm  from  other 
similar  sources  should  a  newsman  be 
forced  to  testify. 

The  protection  which  this  bill  would 
offer  is  not  a  blanket  privilege.  It  does 
not  give  the  news  media  an  imhindered, 
absolute  right  to  protect  sources  who  are 
involved  In  criminal  acts.  It  does,  how- 
ever, insure  that  all  Americans  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  the  vital  information 
needed  to  preserve  our  Nation's  most 
precious  liberties.  It  places  a  heavy  bur- 
den on  the  Government  to  establish  its 
case,  in  line  with  long-standing  prece- 
dents of  the  Supreme  Court  (m  cases 
invcdving  first  amendment  rights. 

Mr.  Justice  Stewart,  in  his  dissent  in 
Branzburg  against  Hayes,  recognized  the 
importance  of  preserving  the  fiow  of 
news  to  all  citizens: 

Enlightened  choice  by  an  Informed  citi- 
zenry is  the  baste  Ideal  upon  which  an  open 
society  Is  premised,  and  a  free  press  Is  thus 
Indlsiiensable  to  a  free  society.  Not  only  does 
the  press  enhance  personal  self-fulfillment 
by  proTldlng  the  people  wltb  the  wldeet 
praaslble  range  of  fact  and  opinion,  but  It  also 
Is  an  incontestable  pre-oondltlon  of  self- 
government. 

As  private  and  public  aggregations  of 
power  burgeon  in  size  and  the  preasuroa  for 
conformity  neceasarUy  mount,  there  la  ob- 
viously a  oontinulng  need  for  an  independ- 
ent preea  to  disseminate  a  robust  variety  oi 
Information  and  opinion  through  reportage. 
Investigation  and  criticism,  If  we  Eire  to  pre- 
serve our  constitutional  tradition  of  maxi- 
mizing freedom  of  choice  by  encouraging 
diversity  of  expression. 

These  values  have  been  ttireatened. 
The  Free  Flow  of  Information  Act  of 
1972  Is  an  effective  way  to  insiire  that 
theee  values  are  not  destroyed,  but  are 
restored  to  their  rightful  and  necessary 
position  In  preserving  Americans'  right 
to  know. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Tbere  being  no  otajectlon,  the  bill  was 


ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

s.  398a 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Oongreta  atsembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Free  Plow  of  In- 
formation Act." 

Skctiom  1.  Elxcept  as  provided  In  sections 
2  and  3,  no  person  employed  by  or  otherwise 
associated  with  any  newqiaper,  periodical, 
press  association,  newspaper  syndicate,  wire 
service,  ca:  radio  or  talevlaton  station,  or  who 
Is  indepeiulently  engaged  in  gathering  in- 
rormatlon  Intended  for  publication  or  broad- 
cast, shall  be  required  by  any  court,  grand 
Jury,  agency,  department,  cv  commission  of 
the  United  States  or  by  either  House  of  or 
any  committee  of  Congress  to  disclose  any 
lufca-mation  or  the  source  of  any  Informa- 
tion oomlng  Into  his  possession  In  the  course 
of  gathering  or  obtaining  news  for  publica- 
tion or  to  bs  published  in  a  newspaper,  mag- 
azine, or  for  ivoadcsst  by  a  radio  or  tele- 
vision  transmission  station   or   networlc. 

Sbc.  a.  The  protection  set  forth  In  section 
1  shaU  not  apply  to  the  souioe  of  any  al- 
legedly defamatory  ijaformatlon  in  any  case 
where  tbe  defendant,  in  a  dvU  action  for 
defaotatlon,  asserts  a  defense  based  on  the 
source  of  such  information. 

Sac.  3.  In  any  case  where  a  person  seeks 
Information  or  the  source  of  any  Information 
protected  by  section  1,  sueh  parson  may  ap- 
ply to  tbe  United  States  District  Court  for 
an  order  divesting  such  protection.  Such 
application  sfaaU  be  made  to  tbe  District 
Court  In  the  district  wherein  the  hearings, 
action,  or  other  proceeding  in  which  the  In- 
formation is  sought  is  pending.  Tbe  applica- 
tion abaU  be  granted  only  if  tlie  oourt,  after 
hearing  tbe  parties,  determines  ttiat  the  per- 
son seeking  the  information,  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence,  has — 

(a)  sbown  tbat  there  Is  probable  oause  to 
believe  tbat  the  person  from  whom  tbe  in- 
formation is  sought  has  Information  which 
Is  clearly  relevant  to  a  specific  probable  vio- 
lation of  law: 

(b)  demonstrated  that  the  information 
sought  cannot  be  obtained  by  alternative 
means  less  destructive  of  First  Amendment 
rights;  and 

(c)  demonstrated  a  compelling  and  over- 
riding national  interest  In  the  Information. 


By  Mr.  McINTYRE: 
S.  3933.  A  bill  enUtled  the  "Hide  Regu- 
lation Certificate  Act  of  1972."  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

THE    HmX   UEO-CXATIOIf   CZXTITICATT   ACT   OF 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
plight  of  American  tanners  and  shoe 
manufacturers  in  this  country  has 
reached  the  crisis  stsge.  As  recent  news 
reports  have  Indicated  since  the  estab- 
lishment of  wage  controls  last  August  15, 
the  price  of  domestic  cattle  hides  has  in- 
ceased  by  approximately  140  percent. 

Cattle  hides,  the  prices  of  which  are 
regulated  by  the  Price  Commission,  are 
traded  on  world  markets.  Last  year,  a 
substtuitlal  drop  in  the  supply  of  Argen- 
tine hides  for  the  world  market  resulted 
in  a  growing  demand  by  foreign  buyers 
for  U.S.  cattle  hides.  "Hie  increased  de- 
mand has  pushed  prices  up  to  the  point 
where  domestic  users  of  hides  and  hide 
products — tanners,  shoe  manufacturers, 
luggage  and  handbag  manufactorers, 
and  saddlers — can  no  longer  continue  to 
afford  the  costs  of  their  basic  raw  ma- 
terials. 
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After  months  of  comidertng  this  proto- 
lem:  the  Secretary  <rf  Comm^ce  le. 
Srterson,  announced  on  July  15.  19^ 
STS  supply  and  price  sltuatton  of 
wSL  rtfima"^"^  action.  Secretary  Peter- 
J^'iSSd  that  b«*««of  the  havoc 
\Zt  price  and  supply  shifts  cMi  have  on 

ffes  that  h^'^fiif^^^SS^"!^ 
remainder  of  IVn  at  the  >rrel  oi  ivn. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  unanimous  oon- 

sant  to  have  prtatad  Secretary  Peterson  s 

S^Vement  in  the  RECota  at  tWs  point. 

There  being  ao  oWectlon,  the  state- 
aBit  waa  ordftttttl  to  be  printed  in  the 
fttcov>,  ••  loUcwa: 
gnrwrnxm  «t  emDmrtmr  or  Oom isncc  Pro 

a   Prtmon.  Amtavmmm  Kxfo«t»  Coes- 

T^OLB   OW   OATTM   HBDB.    JtTlT    16,    IBTJ 

X  have  callsd  this  press  conference  this 
^KaraooA  to  announce  the  action  I  have 
^^^|,^^  to  tak*  on  tbe  serious  problem  of 

caUls  bides.  ^  .^_-.        . 

^lila*  tbe  period  1983  throogh  1970.  and 
•raa  wsU  toto  1971.  compostte  cattte-hlde 
nrt^yf.  tMX  ranged  around  14  cents  per 
Douad  Late  last  year,  however,  cattle  bide 
^^Ms'began  to  rise,  reaching  a  range  of 
W  to  a»  cents  during  May  and  Jun*  this 
—4,  aad  then  29.78  cent*  tbU  last  week, 
iMn  t^■^  double  the  blatorlc  average,  and 
hirtorlc  high.  This  price  rise  has  been  a  sub- 
gtSBtlal  faetcc  In  recent  Increases  In  the 
Industrial  Component  of  tbe  Wholesale  Price 

Index. 

We  bare  received  complaints  from  industry 
sources  not  only  about  the  prices  but  also 
about  the  deepening  shortage  of  cattle  hides 
Domestic  users  claimed  tbat  theee  market 
Imbalances  resulted  from  the  fact  that  for- 
eign hide  buyers  were  increasing  their  de- 
mand for  VB.  hide  productton.  thereby  driv- 
ing prices   up    and   drstolng   hide   supplies 

away. 

AH  theee  complaints  have  been  of  deep 
concern  to  the  Department.  Higher  prices 
uul  shorter  supplies  result  In  higher  leather 
prices  and  blglier  prices  for  leatter  producta, 
principally  leather  shoes.  Not  to  ma)»  Hght 
of  a  serious  matter,  these  htgber  prteee  come 
oot  <rf  the  Amerlcaa  ceBstanwrl  bid*.  Also, 
these  price  and  supply  smfts  emu  wreak 
h«voe  with  the  American  sbos  and  tanning 
tndtiBtrles  as  hide  and  leather  purchasers  be- 
come increeslBgly  less  aWe  to  buy,  and  pay- 
ing Increasingly  high  and  uncertain  prices. 

In  April  of  this  year,  we  summarized  the 
evidence  we  bad  and  reviewed  it  m  an  inten- 
sive pubUc  meeting  with  rcpresentatiTes  al 
aU  segments  of  tbe  Industry — cattle  pro- 
dttcers.  packers,  farmer*,  shoe  and  leather 
manufactiirers,  labor  untows,  and  exporters. 

As  a  result  of  this  msetlng  and  loUowup 
diseuasiou  with  thess  vartous  sSgments  of 
the  Indostry,  no  ooneensus  emwged  as  to 
the  causes  of  tbe  price  rise  and  the  out- 
look for  the  future.  Baste  data,  for  exampt*. 
on  domestic  inventories  were  not  avmilatde 
and.  Indeed,  even  tbe  general  state  of  those 
Inventories  was  In  dispute — whether  up  or 
down— normal  or  abnerm*!. 

Thus.  I  decided  that  I  oould  not  rationally 
aad  responsibly  exercise  my  statutory  re- 
sfoiMbiUty  uxkUl  we  got  the  facts  on  sckms 
>"PTiflmt"*^fi'  quastu>na:  WhAt  Is  the  level  of 
domestic  Inventories?  What  Is  the  likely 
domestic  demand?  What  is  the  outtook  on 
foreign  supplies  of  hldse— glTsn  eurrsnt  wn- 
bargoes  from  principal  rappUste  like  Aigen- 
tiaa?  Wbat  is  the  Ukeiy  eiqiert  dananA  for 
Uj&  hidesf 

With  theee  the  relevant  questions,  a  ra- 
tional and  responsible  decision  depended 
upon  getting  answers.  Thus,  Immedlatsly 
tfter  analysis  at  ezlittng  date  sji*  naeettags 
with  the  Twio«*  ssbmsnti  of  tbe  industry, 
ws  launcbed  the  caoat  comprebenslve  kind  of 


mtaesiva  survey  ot  supp^  **'^  dsmannl  out- 
look for  hides — both  domestic  and  interna- 
tional. Under  the  Secretary's  statutory  an- 
thortty,  we  got  tbe  facts  trrxn  paokeis,  farm- 
ers,  e«porter».  and  shoe  manufaetrnM  on 
their  invasktorles  sjM  their  e«4Ma*stlniii  c< 
short-term  demand.  We  got  the  letsst  eetl- 
motss  w*:  oould  giet  of  eaUls  slMUtfater  and 
bide  produeUsn.  I  sent  Oenaial  Craunssl  Let- 
son  to  Argentlaa  and  BrazU — two  caajoc  hide 
exporting  countries  who  bad  embargoed  hide 
exports — to  determine  the  likely  outlook. 

We  shall  review  wltb  joa  today  wto«t  theee 
snrwye  and  OeM  investlgatlMis  rs>«e«l.  In 
esssAc*.  the  ma|ar  faetcrs  undsrlylng  tb« 
shicp  prlM  inereaae*  are  an  inoreaslog  de> 
mand  for  bides  for  current  use  In  the  Uaitad 
States,  seriously  depleted  domestic  hide  and 
leather  Inventories,  and  an  abnormal  foreign 
demand  here.  In  part  bec«um  over  30  percent 
of  total  wtjrtd  hide  exports  have  been  cut  at 
by  tbe  eashergws  ot  farmer  esportnrtle^k 
Although  domestic  suppUee  of  hMM  sre 
[xolscted  to  iiBraaae.  tbte  inerwns  to  date 
bns  been  amaU  and  tbe  suppUm  •■*  wUaplj 
net  rising  fast  aaoiigh  to  oovcr  burgaoniag 
^^j^^t^am  by  domsstlc  and  foreign  buyers  for 

U.3.  hides. 

Hkvtng  tbe  facts,  I  essentially  had  three 
o^ytlons. 

One,  t*  do  nothlag.  I  ba«»  deeittsd  against 
this  option  for  two  reasons.  Tb  tak>  no  ac- 
tion wouM  be  fntamnw^  to  paraiMag  a 
situation  to  cowtlnne  ai  very  high  dMMSkte 
prices  tbat  inoreess  InflaUonavy  pisasuMS  aS 
a  tloM  when  tbla  Admlnliiratien  la  dasply 
committed  to  reducing  12Min.  Our  main  con- 
cern must  be  shoe  prtoee  for  tbe  Araertean 
copjumer  and  thsre  was  no  reMef  in  sight. 

ItwouldbetantamfwinttoiaiewhagAmsrl- 

utory  reaponsibUtty  aa*  authertty  exlat.  It 
would  be  tantnmount  to  pecmttttng  wch  a 
situation  to  <H>iitiTviM  wben  our  itnrties 
sbowed  tbat.  over  the  short  term  at  least,  no 
grounds  for  reallstle  optimism  tbat  the  alt- 
uatloD  wouM  Improve. 

A  word  abowt  my  statutory  reapoaslMiny 
under  tbe  Export  Idnslalstistltin  Ac*  to  Im- 
pose controla  on  aKports  at  orttlshHiii*.  Tbe 
statutory  language  oalla  fer  ■■srriss  ot  that 
reaponslMUty  only  where  nscaaiery  "to  p««>- 
tect  tbe  domestic  eoonnmy  from  tbe  excessive 
drain  of  scarce  matedals  and  to  reduce  the 
serious  Inflationary  impact  of  abnormal  for- 
eign deeaand.'  Mee  iaaatiOB  alone  does  not 
justify  ooBttoia.  The  staAotory  standards  re- 
quire that  I  take  into  aronwrt  tlnwiistte 
supply  Btaortagea  and  sbnnrmal  foreign  de- 
mand aa  weU  as  ssiioua  priee  Inflation.  Hav- 
ing received  ail  of  the  facta  wblfib  I  have  al- 
ready recited,  I  determined  tbat  the  statute 
had  been  satisfied  and  that  I  must  take 
aetloB. 

Having  made  that  determlnaUon.  I  bad  two 
further  options.  Tbe  first  was  to  lapess  oon- 
vetrtional  export  controls  as  was  dons  in 
19M.  I  decided  against  this  oonrsek  The  con- 
trol program  Instituted  In  19M  wa*  both 
chaotic  and  unfair,  and  eerloualy  damaged 
Important  export  markets.  Export  quotas 
w«re  set  for  below  historic  averages  and  the 
previous  3rear  exports,  and  exporters  were 
given  licenses  to  ship  hides  to  foreign  buyers. 
In  eCeet  a  f^Mnwitlr  glut  and  a  two  price  sys- 
tem quickly  deestoped.  and  the  bsnsflto  ct 
tbe  higher  forelgB  prices  aeerasd  to  the  ex- 
porters or  foreign  buyers  in  the  form  o<  high- 
er profits  ...  aU  at  the  eapsnae  ct  American 
cattis  ijsoduaers  and  oonenaecB. 

wnh  thla  1066  e^perienae  In  mind.  I  hnve 
sheeted  an[>ttosr  cptlOB.  Ftxrt.  rather  than 
cutting  bnek  eixperts  in  a  iwilrten  and  tznu- 
matlc  way,  thereby  disrupting  seriously  both 
important  and  continuing  exp<H-t  markets 
and  operations  of  foreign  producers,  I  am 
setting  export  levels  at  last  year's  levels  whleh 
are  very  hl^  by  any  standard.  Becood.  rattier 
than  traditional  export  oontroLs  which  per- 


mit wlndf  Jl  profits  and  bsnaOts  to  go  either 
to  exporters  or  to  foreign  produeem,  I  have 
decided  on  an  "export  ticket"  system. 

Under  tbe  r^ulaAlona.  export  tlekatt  will 
be  issued  equal  to  last  year's  blgb  export 
levels.  Tbe  eSect  of  this  apfiroadti  «1B  be  to 
reserve  ioK  bard  pEessad  domestic  buyers  and 
laduatrlm  tbe  addttlonal  catlUtUdss  wbleta 
we  anticipate  will  h*  avaOahle  la  tbe  'xbx- 
iQg  weeks  and  TV"**"  TiMfM  tickets  wUlen- 
able  people  to  crixtaln  II0en>«i  tot  sapwtlng 
hides.  TlM  tlckru  will  bedlstrthroted  to  cattts 
hide  producera,  according  to  their  percent- 
ages of  total  bfale  prodnctloa.  These  export 
tickeU  wUl  be  sold  and  win  have  value  as 
long  as  the  current  cooAlttans  ot  excess  ex- 
port  4tiTT"^  in  relation  to  domsstle  supply 
exist.  _ 

In  this,  way,  znarkat  farces  responsive  to 
export  'W"™*  wUl  be  aDoved  to  oparate. 

We  will  aak  tb*  Intamal  B*f«ntM  aervloe 
to  '•^nmmij  audtt  the  bkU  ptodnoen  to  as- 
sure tlMt  tbay  In  turn  pass  along  the  reve- 
i-nma  from  thssa  tickata  either  to  oatCleraen 
(^  to  consumers  In  the  form  ot  lower  meat 
prices. 

I  rtnllw  that  today's  action  may  not  please 
e««ryone.  A*  one  who  favors  free  and  open 
markrt^.  I.  mymU,  ragrst  the  neeeatfty  of 
the  irM'1'-r~"  and  atcass  their  tamporacy  na- 
ture. It  was  a  dlfllraiU  and  illmgwesWs  de- 
dslon  for  bm.  but,  from  the  point  of  view 
a{  tooih  tbe  prodnosr  and  the  roorMTner.  tbe 
alternatives,  given  current  market  condl- 
tlena»  wva  worae. 

I  beUare  this  action  fulfills  my  responsibil- 
ity under  the  iTi  iiiu.!  seslnnsl  msiwlsto  X  be- 
lieve this  aetloa.  banaOta  tha  Anwrlnan  oon- 
susasr  by  nduelng  inflationary  pw lur**  on 
shoss.  and  at  the  aama  tima  giving  Amertrmn 
cattlesasn  the  opportunity  to  gst  a  fair  and 
UMcanstng  shMU  at  the  lenenuaa  from  export 
bide  sales.  I  believe  thla  aetlon.  bsneAta  tbe 
A.„^^„^wi  yitT«r«>«  and  the  ftmertfn  ladua- 
trlea  by  pieeerrlng  the  staUUty  of  theee  ^(As 
and  businesses.  I  beUeve  this  actlan  pro- 
ridea  for  o«r  oxezaeaa  trading  partnen  a 
generous  and  stable  supply  of  Amertean 
bldee  mmI  piseei  mis  tlMse  impartant  maxkett 
for  UJS.  hides.  I  beUsve  this  sotten  prevents 
wiadtett  pcndto  for  anybody. 

In  tlM  mantba  to  oosam,  wa  wUl  mnnttor 
doeety  ohai^ea  in  Inveatoelea  ot  hirtes, 
prieea  of  hides  and  prioea  of  hide  export  tick- 
eu.  The  eonkrola  wlS  be  Ilftsd  aa  soon  as 
market  enndlllnns  warrant. 

Pacx  Saomr 

1.  Hid€  prioe*  at  mil  time  hl^Ai.  Bide,  prices 
are  at  reoord  blgbs  with  the  compostte  priee 
running  In  the  27^-394  range  for  tbe  past  two 
inuuths.  Testerday  prices  per  petmd 
an  aU  ttaae  Mgfa  at  a>.7»  uente  r-' 
donM*  the  hlafertr  aveeage  ot  iU  ' 

1.71 
/or  o0AtlcMs0^  . 
vey  pao|ecU  deoMsd  for  sdditlanal  SUJXM 
bides  for  current  use  for  tbe  period  ilmicb. 
through  Dsoembsr  1972  over  compermbte  pe- 
riod for  1971. 

3.  Domettie  shoe  prediictimm  vp.  tkimsstle 
shoe  prodtietlon  for  the  last  five  mooahs  of 
isra  prejeefead  to  Inorsase  7.3  par  cent  over 
oompacaMe  period  for  1971. 

4.  Hidm  effort*  incrsosiap  in  recmf  yesrt. 
aizM»  1967.  hlAt  exports  have  Inoreeeed  from 
U.aOOJ0OO  to  lfljOOO.000  in  1971.  In  the  same 
period,  exports  as  a  per  cent  at  demeetie  hide 
ppodoctton  climbed  from  8SJ1  per  eent  to 
42.6  per  eeaft. 

6.  Increase  in  exports  predicted  in  absrnce 
of  comtroU.  Commeree  snrrsr  pva^soU  in- 
cr«Me  In  export  at  cattle  hides  at  676.000 
bides  for  ths  period  Uacch  through  Deesm- 
ber  1972  over  cemparaMe  period  In  1971. 

a.  Foreign  hide  erport*  enthariruad.  Argen- 
tina's and  BraairB  exports  aeocvnted  fer  26.2 
per  cent  at  total  world  esvwta  la  1906.  20.7 
per  cent  in  1970.  and  an  esttmarted  19J  per 
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cent  In  1071— but  these  sourcee  have  been 
terminated. 

7.  Hide  and  leather  inventories  down.  Be- 
tween MM«b  1971  and  ItMith  1972,  domeetlo 
cattleiilde  and  leather  inventortee  h»ve  de- 
creMed  1.003.000  hide  equlT»lentt. 

8.  MUe  production  expected  to  inareoMe  for 
remainder  of  1972.  Cattle  alaugbter  projected 
by  Department  of  Agriculture  to  yldd  896,000 
additional  bldea  during  March  through  De- 
cember 1973  over  oomparable  period  in  1971. 
In  1978.  cattle  eaaugbter  m  the  TJ.8.  !•  ex- 
pected to  go  up  about  1,300,000  over  1972. 

9.  Hide  demand  expected  to  exceed  supply 
abtent  controU.  m  spite  at  projected  produc- 
tloa  inoraaMS.  projected  demand  for  hidee  for 
the  period  iCarch -December  1973  could  be 
expected  to  exceed  supply  by  i, 521 ,000. 

10.  Consequences  of  failure  to  take  action. 
aiven  the  facts — that  cattlehlde  prices  have 
climbed  to  reoonl  highs,  that  do«n««t*c  de- 
mand for  oatOehldee  is  projected  to  increase, 
that  cattlehlde  and  leather  inventorlee  are 
at  very  loir  levels,  that  hide  exports  have 
increaeed  over  the  past  few  yeare  and  are 
projected  to  increase  to  record  levels  in  the 
tvmalmler  of  this  year,  and  that  dotneetlc 
hide  suppUes  are  not  increajAng  fast  eno\jgh 
to  maet  these  demands — the  statutory  crt- 
terla  for  stuirt  supply  export  oontroU  have 
been  m«*.  Failure  to  act  would  no*  only  be  a 
breach  of  statutory  re^onMblllty.  It  would 
also  reault  In  continued  and  increased  In- 
flationary presrures. 

11.  Conventional  export  controls  rejected. 
Under  the  19«8  expcsrt  control  program  for 
oaittlehldea,  there  were  several  unfortunate 
results.  Sxport  quotas  were  announced  that 
wet«  far  below  previous  years'  levels:  1.800,- 
000  hides  below  the  comparable  aeven-month 
period  for  1068.  A  two  price  Byetem  de- 
veloped In  world  markets  and  the  benefit" 
of  the  higher  foreign  prlcee  accrued  to  for- 
etgners  and  exporters.  In  addition,  the  re- 
duced eiq)ort  quotas  greatly  distorted  foreign 
markets. 

12.  Advantages  of  "export  ticket"  system. 
Actions  announced  today  have  several  advan- 
tages. Quotas  for  the  remainder  of  1972  are 
set  at— not  below— 1071  levels  for  comparable 
period:  and  1971  levels  were  at  record  highs. 
Thus,  there  will  be  minimal  disruption  of 
fONlgn  markets.  In  addition,  export  ticket 
system  will  assure  that  benefits  of  hl^er  f  or- 
•tgn  hide  prices  will  accrue  to  benefit  of 
American  ocaisvuners  and  cattle  producers — 
not  to  foreign  purchasers  and  exporters. 

Mr.  MdNTYRE.  Mr.  President,  no 
sooner,  however,  had  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  acted  than  a  number  of 
Senators  from  cattle-producing  States 
sought  to  overturn  his  decision.  An 
amendment  was  offered  and  accepted  on 
the  Senate  floor  to  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  that  would,  in  effect,  nullify 
Secretary  Peterson's  action  in  limiting 
exports.  This  amendment  rei)eals  any 
rule,  r«sulation.  proclamation,  or  order 
issued  after  July  1. 1972. 

Last  Tueaday  the  Senate  approved  the 
Eqoal  Kxport  Opportunity  Act  confer- 
ence report  which  contained  this  pro- 
vision. In  view  of  the  tremendous  ad- 
verse impact  this  action  will  have  on  the 
domestic  shoe  manufacturing  and  tan- 
ning industries,  I  am  introducing  today 
the  Hide  Regulation  Certificate  Act  of 
1972. 

The  bin  has  as  its  sole  purpose  the 
stabilization  of  prices  in  the  single  most 
Inflationary  component  of  the  whole- 
sale price  indes.  cattle  hides.  A  com- 
panion bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Wzuuit  Mius. 

The  proposed  bill  seeks  to  maintain  a 
reasonable  degree  of  stability  by  regulat- 
ing effective  foreign  demand  for  hides 


through  regulation  of  export  sales.  Ex- 
port sale  levels  would  be  set  according 
to  a  formula  relating  the  level  of  exports 
to  domeeilc  price  levels.  Exports  above 
the  permitted  level  would  be  subject  to 
regulatory  taxes. 

■niis  bill  will  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  require  that  In  any  quarter 
of  the  calendar  year  that  hide  exports 
exceed  a  percentage  of  domestically  pro- 
duced cattle  hides  exporters  will  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  a  certificate  costing 
$1  per  potmd  before  hides  can  be  ex- 
ported. This  bill  would  operate  In  the 
following  manner: 

Plrst.  In  any  quarter  of  the  calendar 
year  that  hide  exports  exceed  33  V3  per- 
cent of  those  produced  in  the  United 
States,  the  exporters  will  need  an  export 
oertifleate. 

Second.  However,  if  the  price  of  hides 
in  the  quarter  is  between  25  to  35  per- 
cent higher  than  the  average  price  on 
August  13,  1971,  the  number  that  can  be 
exported  in  the  next  quarter  without  cer- 
tificates shall  be  raised  to  40  percent  of 
all  hides  produced  in  the  United  States 
in  that  quarto-. 

Third.  If  the  price  Is  reduced  in  any 
quarter  to  a  level  which  is  no  more  tiian 
25  percent  greater  than  the  average  price 
on  August  13,  1971,  the  number  of  hides 
that  can  be  exported  without  certificates 
in  the  next  quarter  shall  be  raised  to  55 
percent  of  all  hides  produced  In  the  Unit- 
ed States  during  that  quarter. 

Fourth.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
shall  establish  before  each  quarter  an 
estimate  of  hide  production  and  average 
price  in  the  United  States  for  the  next 
quarter.  He  would  also  establish  the  num- 
ber of  hides  that  can  be  exported  without 
certificates  for  each  quarter. 

In  my  opinion,  this  bill  represents  a 
reasonable  approach  to  the  problem  of 
balancing  the  legitimate  needs  of  hide 
producers  and  consumers.  It  Is  consist- 
ent with  the  economic  stabilization  pro- 
gram and  is  necessary  to  hold  down  the 
retail  prices  of  leather  products  and  to 
maintain  employment  in  the  leather  in- 
dustrles.  It  should  be  clear  that  this  toll 
does  at  no  time  prohibit  cattle  hide  ex- 
ports. It  simply  establishes  a  formula 
whereby  when  either  price  increases  or 
supply  reaches  a  certain  level  then  the 
exporter  wUl  be  required  vo  purchase  an 
export  oertifleate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tiiat  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bUl  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

s.  3933 

Be  it  enticted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  ae  the  "Hide  Export  Regu- 
lation Certificate  Act  of  1973". 

Sec.  2.  I  a)  Chapter  30  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  lOM  (relating  to  regulatory 
taxes)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowtng  new  subchapter: 

•'StTBCHAPTXX    P HIDBS 

"Sec.  4887.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  4888.  Export  regulation. 

"Sec.  4880.  Estimates  of  production  and 
prloee  to  be  published  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

"Sec.  4800.  Export    regulation    certlflcatea. 


"Sxc.  4887.  Htnunumm 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  tfa* 
word  'hides'  means  raw  or  untanned  hides  csi 
skins  of  the  bovine  species. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  subchapter,  ths'' 
term  'average  price  of  hides'  refers  to  an  av- 
erage to  be  computed  by  the  Secretary  ali 
Commerce   of   prices   received   for   domestie: 
sales  of  the  principal  grades  or  selections  ol 
packer  hides.  j 

■Sxc.  4888.  EXPOET  Bigui.atiom 

'(a)  Hides  produced  in  the  United  Statss 
which  are  exported  during  any  calendar  quar- 
ter which  exceed  In  number  33%  percent  of 
aU  bides  produced  In  the  United  States  dur- 
ing that  calendar  quarter  shall  be  accompan- 
ied by  a  certificate  covering  each  export 
shipment  as  provided  In  section  4800. 

"(b)  Notwlthstandlixg  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a) ,  If  the  average  price  of  hides 
In  a  calendar  quarter  Is  reduced  to  a  level 
which  la  more  than  26  percent  greater,  but 
no  more  than  35  percent  greater,  than  the 
average  price  of  hides  on  August  13,  1971, 
the  number  of  hides  which  may  be  exported 
without  certificates  in  the  following  quarter 
shaU  be  raised  to  40  percent  of  all  hides  pro- 
duced In  the  United  States  tn  that  quarter; 
and  If  the  average  price  of  hides  in  a  calen- 
dar quarter  is  reduced  to  a  level  which  is  no 
more  than  26  percent  greater  than  the  aver- 
age price  of  hides  on  August  18,  1071,  the 
number  of  hides  'srtilch  may  be  exported 
without  certtflcates  In  the  following  qtiarter 
shall  be  raised  to  66  percent  of  all  hides  pso- 
duced  In  the  United  States  In  that  quaclv. 
"Sec.  4889.  EIstimates  ow  PxoDtJcno*' MW 
Psicxs  To  Bx  ptrausBKD  «r  tSB 

SXCKKTAXT   or  COMXIBCB. 

"The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  cause 
to  be  published  In  the  Federal  Register 
within  10  days  before  the  start  ol  each  cal- 
endar quarter — 

"(1)  An  estimate  of  United  States  pro- 
duction of  hides  during  tb*  {DrtbcoinlDg 
quarter; 

"(2)  An  estioaata  of  the  average  price  of 
hides  during  the  current  quarter;  aiid 

"(3)  A  compuUtlon  of  the  a(>proprlate 
number  of  hides  which  may  bs  exported 
without  certlficatee  In  the  foUowlaf  .Quarter 
as  provided  In  section  4888. 

"SSC.    4800.    EXPOKT  RCOtTIATIOM  OlBEUKATSS. 

"(a)  ORAxax  roK  CK«rHic*Tis^— The  cer- 
tificates required  by  ssotlon  MBS  sbaU  be 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Tteasury  upon 
payment  of  a  fee  of  $1  per  pound  of  hides 
covered. 

"(b)  PoxcHASx . — The  certUlcates  described 
in  subsection  (a)  shaU  be  purchased  by  the 
exporter." 

(b)  The  table  of  subohaptnv  for  such 
chapter  39  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  fcdlowlng: 

"SoBCHAPTxa  F.  Hides.". 

Sxc.  3.  This  Act  ShaU  be  effective  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment  and  shaU  ^ply  to 
the  regulation  of  hide  e9qx>rts  beginning  In 
the  first  full  calendar  quarter  after  such 
date  of  enactment. 


By  Mr.  MILLBR  (for  himaelf  and 
Mr.  HncHXS) : 

8.  3934.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  rdcase  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  certain  property  con- 
veyed to  the  city  of  Algona.  Iowa,  for  air- 
port purposes.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerca. 

Mr.  MHIiBR.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce, on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  cd- 
league  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughks)  ,  a  bill  to 
authorise  the  Secr^ary  of  Tranipoarta- 
tlon  to  release  restrictions  00  the  use 
of  certain  property  conveyed  by  tbe 
United  States  to  the  dty  of  Algona.  Iowa, 
for  airport  purposes. 
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on  March  20.  UMT,  the  Uhited  States 
conveyed  certain  property  to  the  city  of 
Algona  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
airport  development.  This  transfer  was 
pursuant  to  section  16  of  the  Federal 
Airport  Act.  This  property  has  been  used 
iw  airport  purposes,  but  local  Algona 
officials  feel  that  the  operating  efllclency 
of  the  airport  can  be  increased  by  use  of 
a  smaU  portion  of  this  propaty  for 
Industrial  developonent.  All  conveyances 
made  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Airport 
Act  contain  a  reversionary  clause  which 
provides  that  in  the  event  the  property 
conveyed  Is  not  developed,  or  ceases  to 
be  used,  for  airport  purposes,  it  auto- 
raaUcally  reverts  to  the  United  States. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  is  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  to  grant  a  release 
from  this  reversionary  clause  so  that  the 
city  may  use  a  portion  of  the  property 
for  industrial  ("eveksMnent.  The  bill  con- 
tains a  safeguard  against  abuse  in  that 
the  Secretary's  authority  is  made  subject 
to  tbe  provisions  of  section  4  of  the  act 
of  October  1. 194»  (50  App.  U.S.C.  1622c) . 

This  section,  in  effect,  requires  that 
before  property  is  released  for  nonair- 
port  purposes  it  must  be  determined  that 
tbe  property  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
originally  transferred  and  Is  not  neces- 
sary to  protect  or  advance  U.S.  civil  avia- 
tion. It  further  provides  that  tlie  Secre- 
tary may  impose  such  conditions  cai  the 
conveyance  as  he  deems  necessary  so 
as  to  insure  that  any  proceeds  arising 
from  nonairport  use  of  the  property  will 
be  used  for  the  development  and  main- 
tenance of  the  airport. 

Similar  legislati«i  was  approved  by 
the  Ccmgress  In  connection  with  airport 
property  in  Clarinda.  Iowa,  in  1966 — Pub- 
lic Law  89-649,  approved  October  13, 
1966. 


By  Mr.  JAVITS: 
S.  3935.  A  bill  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  for  restric- 
tions on  funds  for  experimental  use.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 

FKOTSCnOM    or    HUMAN    SUaJXCTS 

Mr.^  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
tragic  newspaper  accounts  about  human 
being  in  syphilis  research  projects  and 
other  reported  experimants  involvlDg 
human  subjects — cited  ia  a  Library  of 
Ckngress,  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, August  4, 1972,  report — demonstrates 
the  need  for  the  bill  I  introduce  today. 
While  it  is  true  that  much  of  the  re- 
search involving  human  subjects  at 
risk — exclusive  of  human  subject  re- 
search and  experimoitatltm  undertaken 
pursuant  to  the  informed  patimt  con- 
sent amendment  to  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetics  Act  which  I  authored— is  done 
under  the  auq?icee  of  HEW  research 
guidelines  assuring  ethical  guidance,  I 
believe  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
assure  meaningful  legal  ONitrols  of  fed- 
erally supported  research  activities  in- 
v(4ving  himian  subjects. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  to  safeguard 
the  rights  and  welfare  of  human  subjects 
involved  in  federally  funded  research  ac- 
tivities is  patterned  upon  NIH  research 


guidelines  which  seek  to  accomplish  that 
desirable  oWecttve. 

I  brieve  It  would  be  most  constructive 
if  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  wen  to  name  a  panel  of 
leaders  selected  from  the  fMds  of  medi- 
cine, law,  theology,  btologlcal  science, 
physical  science,  social  science  philoso- 
phy, humanities,  health  administration, 
government,  and  public  affairs,  to  provide 
an  in-depth  study  and  evaluation  of  the 
ethical,  social,  and  legal  impUcatioas  of 
the  tragic  Tuskegee  syphilis  experi- 
ment— ^including  why  only  black  human 
subjects  were  selected  to  participate  in 
the  project — and  also,  to  determine  the 
adequacy  of  the  present  NIH  guldtilnes. 
U  we  are  to  safeguard  the  rights  and  wd- 
f  are  of  human  subjects,  I  believe  perhaps 
more  should  be  draie.  If  such  a  distin- 
guished panel  were  named  to  conduct  a 
prompt  and  thorough  in-depth  study,  I 
also  brieve  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
delay  action  on  this  biU  until  we  have  the 
benefit  of  such  a  study. 

Although  medical  experimentation  on 
human  beings  is  as  old  as  recorded  his- 
tory— the  ancient  Persians  experimented 
on  condemned  criminals — ^the  antici- 
pated and  necessary  increase  in  human 
subject  research  in  an  effort  to  conquer 
cancer  and  cure  and  prevent  heart 
disease — with  the  desire  to  apply  new 
knowledge  quickly  and  broadly  to  the 
Nation's  health  problems — make  it  pru- 
dent for  the  Congress  to  act  now  to  pro- 
vide additional  statutory  protection  for 
the  rights  of  individuals  who  participate 
in  scientific  research. 

HTTMAK      EXPEXrMEKTATION A      DOITBLX      XDCKD 

SWORO 

Excessive  rigidity  in  the  regulatimi  of 
human  subject  experimentation  because 
of  some  improprieties  in  ethical  self 
regulation  would.  I  believe,  be  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  individual  and 
society.  While  civilized  society  cannot 
tolerate  callous  disregard  of  human 
rights  for  any  purpose — ^Nazi  Oermany's 
atrocities  in  the  name  of  clinical  science 
being  the  most  horrendous  example — 
mankind  would  be  badly  served  if  we 
write  rigid  laws  to  govern  research  prac- 
tices and  scientific  investigation.  Re- 
search, development  and  the  reductitm 
to  practice  of  new  ideas  are  not  carried 
out  in  a  practical,  ethical,  or  legal 
vacuum  and  the  public  interest  would  not 
be  served  by  an  Inflexible  BpprtMch.  The 
bill  therefore  outlines  flexible  operating 
procedures  which  can  be  adapted  to  a 
variety  of  federally  funded  grant  and 
contract  mechanisms. 

The  rights  and  welfare  of  human  sub- 
jects must  be  adequately  protected  in  all 
federally  funded  research  activities  and 
the  bill  provides  that: 

iXTMsiNC   axsTucnoN 

First.  Without  an  iwropriate  organi- 
zational committee's  review  and  approval 
of  the  protection  of  the  human  subject's 
rights  and  welfare — ^which  shall  include 
adequate  informed  consent — ^Federal 
funds  in  any  activity  involving  a  human 
subject  at  risk  in  research,  development 
or  demonstration  programs  is  protdbtted. 
parumimt  or  oaaamsATioMAL  cosuomx 
Second.  Any  entity  engaged  In  such 
federally  funded  activities  is  required  to 


establish  an  organizational  coounlttee  to 
be  conpoeed  of  sufficient  member*  with 
varying  backgroonds  at  competeaee  to 
assure  complete  and  adequate  initio  ap- 
(troral  and  even  to  protoet  tb»  hnman 
siAJeet's  rlgiit*  and  wdf  are,  and  that  no 
committee  member  shall  be  Invotved  in 
either  tbe  initial  approral  or  contlmring 
review  of  an  aetinty  in  ^^xiefa  he  has  a 
professional  responsiUUty,  eseept  to  pro- 
vide information  requested  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

tmWOOMED  OOKSntT 

Third.  Informed  consent  is  defined  to 
mean  the  consent  of  a  penoa  so  sitimted 
as  to  be  able  to  exercise  free  power  of 
choice  without  the  Intervention  of  any 
element  of  force,  fraud,  deceit,  duress,  or 
other  form  of  constraint  or  coercion,  and 
certain  elements  for  informed  consent 
are  required  In  all  but  exceptional  cases. 

They  are  fair  explanation  of  Ite  proce- 
dures to  be  followed  includlnc  an  Identi- 
fication of  any  which  are  experimental; 
a  deecrlptton  of  aoy^  attoidant  discom- 
forts and  risks  reescmatdy  to  be  expected; 
a  descrtpUon  of  any  beneftts  reasonably 
to  be  expected:  dlscloeure  of  any  appro- 
priate alternative  piMoeduies  that  might 
be  advantageous  for  the  subject;  an  offer 
to  answer  any  inquiries  conneming  the 
procedures;  and  an  instmction  that  the 
subject  is  free  to  withdraw  his  consent 
and  to  discontinue  his  participation  in 
the  project  or  activity  at  any  time. 
KxcBmovAL   cassa 

Fourth.  The  exceptional  cases  where 
informed  consent  is  not  required  are  lim- 
ited to  instances  wfaece  it  is  not  feaslbto— 
for  example,  the  peraon  la  In  a  ooma  and 
his  representative  is  unavailable  or  pro- 
fessional Judgment  determines  in  the  best 
interest  of  a  particular  subject  under  care 
that  It  would  be  contrary  to  that  sub- 
ject's w^are  to  obtain  his  conaoit  as 
the  communication  of  Information  to  ob- 
tain consent  would  seriously  affect  the 
subject's  disease  status  and  tbe  physician 
has  exercised  a  professional  Judgment 
that  under  the  particular  circumstances 
of  this  subjects  case,  tbe  subject's  best 
Intweets  would  suffM*  If  consent  were 

In  addition,  the  agreement  entered 
into  by  the  subject  shaU  itidude  no  ex- 
culpatory language  through  which  the 
subject  Is  made  to  waive,  or  to  appear  to 
waive,  any  of  his  legal  rights,  or  to  re- 
lease the  Institution  or  its  acents  from 
liability  for  negligence.  Use  of  occulpa- 
tory  clauses  was  oonsidwed  contrary  to 
public  policy  in  Tutikl  v.  Regentt  of  Uni- 
verMt  of  CaUfcmia  (00  CaL  ad.  32  Csd. 
Rptr.  33.  3S3  P.  2d  441  (1963).  Annot..  6 
AliJl.  3d693  (1966). 


Fifth.  At  risk  is  defined  to  mean  possi- 
ble physical,  psychological,  sociological  or 
other  harm  to  which  an  Individual  may 
be  exposed  as  a  consequence  of  any  ac- 
tivity which  goes  beyond  the  application 
of  those  estabUahed  and  accepted  meth- 
ods necessary  to  meet  the  individual's 
needs. 

If  doubt  exists  whether  the  pro- 
cedures to  be  employed  are  established 
and  accepted.  I  btUew  the  activity 
slMMild  be  sidvject  to  review  and  approval 
by  the  committee. 
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OTHTR  PROVISIONS 

Sixth.  Federal  program  staff  are  au- 
thored oversight  of  the  procedures  re- 
quired by  the  bill  and  discretionary  au- 
thority Ls  granted  to  the  SecreUry  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — In  cooperation  with  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies — to  iden- 
tify those  Federal  programs  which  may 
involve  human  subjects  at  risk;  deter- 
mine the  form  the  required  assurances 
shall  take:  set  guidelines  for  the  estab- 
lishmfint  or  operation  of  organizational 
committees;  and  establish  such  addi- 
tional resrulatlons  as  the  implementation 
of  this  bill  may  require. 

Mr.  President,  several  years  ago  the 
Library  of  Congress  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  prepared  a  most  compre- 
hensiw  and  definitive  study  on  the  sub- 
ject entitled  "Medical  Experimentation 
on  Human  Beings."  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  that  study  and  their  recent 
communications,  which  have  been  most 
helpful  In  reviewing  the  current  state  of 
the  human  subject  experimentation  Is- 
sue, be  Included  in  the  Rjecord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks,  together  with 
"The  Institutional  Guide  to  DHEW  Pol- 
Icy  on  Protection  of  Human  Subjects," 
and  the  fun  text  of  the  bilL 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
material  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  3935 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Mepmetftmttoes  of  the  UnitM  States  of 
Ammioa  in  Ctxngrw  mtaemttUd,  TtaX  put  A 
of  atto  m  of  tbe  PuUle  He&ltb  Servloe  Act  U 
■BonltKl  by  Inseranc  M  tfae  end  tlaerectf  the 
following  D«w  aM^k>a : 

"fuitcimw  or  htjman  strsjEcrs 
"Sac.  aiOC.  (m)  Nothwlthst&nCtlng  any  other 
proiTleloii  of  law,  unlees  anactsd  after  the 
mMCtauuaX,  at  this  Act  expreealy  in  limitation 
of  the  provl&iofu  of  this  aectlon,  funds  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  to  carry  out  any 
FedenU  prograjn  shall  not  be  made  avail- 
able to  any  organliatlon  unless  such  orga- 
Bjaatlon  has  given  acceptable  Baaurane«  that 
Bone  of  tbaae  funds  wlU  be  used  in  sopport 
a<  an  aettvtty  invxilvlng  human  subjects  at 
rtak  In  prosramB  of  research ,  deTelopment,  or 
demonstration  In  the  absence  of  initial  and 
continuing  review  and  approval  by  an  appro- 
priate organizational  committee.  This  review 
8h»n  determine  that  the  rights  and  welfare 
of  the  snbjects  tnvolTed  are  adequately  pro- 
tected, that  the  rtsfcs  to  an  Individual  are 
outweighed  by  the  potential  beoeflts  to  him. 
or  by  the  Importance  of  the  knowledge  to  be 
gained,  and  that  informed  consent  ts  to  be 
obtained  by  methods  that  are  adequate. 

"(b)  The  oiganlaattonal  oommlttee  must 
be  oompoeed  of  soScient  members  with  such 
varying  backgrounds  of  competence  as  to 
assure  complete  and  adequate  review.  No 
member  of  such  committee  shall  be  Involved 
In  either  the  initial  or  continuing  review  of 
an  activity  In  which  he  has  a  conflicting  In- 
terest, except  to  provide  information  re- 
quested by  the  committee. 

"(c)  fox  the  purpoees  of  this  section  only, 
the  term  Tnformed  consent'  shall  mean  the 
consent  of  a  person,  or  his  legal  representa- 
tive, so  situated  as  to  be  able  to  exercise 
free  power  of  choice  without  the  Interven- 
tion of  any  element  of  force,  fraud,  deceit, 
dureM,  or  other  form  c<  constraint  or  ooer- 
ctoD.  Tile  informatton  to  be  given  to  the 
sabjact  aball  tn<diide  tbe  foUowing  basic 
elements  In  all  but  exceptional 


"(1)  a  fair  explanation  of  the  procedures 
to  be  followed,  including  an  Identification  of 
any  which  are  experimental: 

"(3)    a  description   of  any  attendant  dis- 
comforts and  risks  reasonably  to  be  expected: 
"(3)   a  description  <i  any  benefits  reason- 
ably to  be  expected; 

■■(4)  a  disclosure  of  any  appropriate  alter- 
native procedures  that  might  be  advanta- 
geous for  the  subject; 

"(5)  an  offer  to  answer  any  Inquiries  con- 
cerning The  prooedure.s;  and 

■•(6)  an  Instruction  that  the  subject  Is 
free  to  withdraw  his  consent  and  to  dis- 
continue participation  In  the  project  or  ac- 
tivity at  any  time. 

In  addition,  the  agreement,  written  or  oral, 
entered  Into  by  the  human  subject  or  from 
the  human  subject's  legal  representative, 
shall  Include  no  exculpaton.-  language 
through  which  the  subject  !s  made  to  waive. 
oT  to  appear  to  waive,  any  of  hU  leeal  rights, 
or  to  release  the  Institution  or  its  agents 
from  liability  tat  negligence.  Any  organiza- 
tion which  initiates,  directs,  or  engages  m 
programs  of  research,  development,  ur  dem- 
onstration which  require  informed  consent 
shall  keep  a  permanent  record  of  such  con- 
sent and  the  information  provided  the  sub- 
ject and  develop  appropriate  documentation 
and  reporting  procedures  as  an  essential  ad- 
mlnlstrattw    function. 

"(d)  9oc  the  piorposes  of  this  section  only 
tbs  term  'organization'  means  any  Federal, 
State,  municipal  or  other  Ooverument 
agency,  or  any  corporation,  institution, 
agency,  or  other  legally  accountable  person. 
"(e)  The  term  'human  subject  at  risk' 
means  an  itidlvidual  who  may  be  exposed  to 
the  possibility  of  harm — physical,  psycholog- 
ical, sociological,  or  other — as  a  oonse- 
quenoe  of  any  activity  which  goes  beyond  the 
application  of  those  established  and  ac- 
cepted methods  necessary  to  meet  the  In- 
dividual's needs. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prevent 
FWlerai  program  staff  from  establishing  and 
maintaining  internal  review  procedures  to 
identify  risks  to  subjects  in  Federal  pro- 
grams, and  from  ""J^ir'^g  independent  deter- 
minations that  the  rights  and  welfare  of  the 
subjects  Involved  are  adequately  protected, 
that  the  risks  to  an  Individual  are  balanced 
by  the  potential  benefits  to  him  or  by  the 
Importanoe  of  the  knowledge  to  be  gained, 
and  that  informed  consent  ts  to  be  obtained 
by  methods  that  are  adequate  and  appro- 
priate. 

"(g)  'Exceptlonai  cases',  as  used  In  para- 
graph (C)  of  this  section,  which  exceptions 
are  to  be  strictly  afiplled.  are  cases  where 
It  Is  not  feasible  to  obtain  the  subject's 
consent  or  the  consent  of  his  representative, 
o*  where,  as  a  matter  of  professional  Judg- 
ment exercised  In  the  beet  Interest  of  a  par- 
tlctilar  subject  under  care,  it  would  be  con- 
trary to  that  subject's  welfare  to  obtain  his 
oonsent  as  the  communication  of  Informa- 
tion to  obtain  consent  would  seriously 
affect  the  subject's  disease  status  and  the 
physician  has  exercised  a  professional  Judg- 
ment that  under  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  this  subject's  case,  the  subject's 
best  interests  would  suffer  if  consent  were 
sought. 

"(h)  Tbe  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  shall  from  time  to  time,  and  In 
oooperaUon  with  oU>er  Departments  and 
Agencies  of  the  Federal  Ooveriunent, 
Identify  those  Federal  programs  which  may 
Involve  human  subjects  at  risk,  determine 
the  form  the  assurances  required  by  this 
section  shall  take,  set  guidelines  for  the 
establishment  of  operation  of  organlwitlonal 
committees  and  establish  such  additional 
i«g\i)»tlon  a*  tbe  impleflaeatatioa  of  ttila 
section  may  require. 


[Public  Health  Service.  National  Institutes 

of  Health) 

The  iNSTrrtmoNAL  Otrrox  to  DHEW  Polict 

ON  Protection  op  Httman  Sttbjects 

FOREWORD 

The  Department's  basic  policy,  quoted  In 
the  first  few  paragraphs  of  this  Guide,  is 
simple  In  concept.  However,  simplicity  in 
conception  is  not  always  easily  translated 
into  simplicity  in  application.  Many  of  the 
basic  terms  of  the  policy,  such  as  subject, 
risk,  and  Informed  consent,  are  differently 
understood  In  the  several  professions  that 
participate  In  the  varied  grant  and  contract 
programs  supported  by  the  Department.  This 
Guide  provides  working  definitions  of  the 
policy's  more  critical  terms,  and  outlines  flex- 
ible operating  procedures  which  can  be 
adapted  to  a  variety  of  grant  and  contract 
mechanisms. 

A  dextble  policy  Is  essential.  Research,  de- 
velopment, and  the  reduction  to  practice  of 
:iew  Ideas  are  not  carried  out  In  a  practical, 
ethical,  or  legal  vacuum.  The  public  Interest 
obviously  would  not  be  served  by  an  inflex- 
ible approach  to  what  can  or  should  be  done. 
Ultimately,  the  decislona  required  by  this 
fjollcy  must  depend  upon  the  common  sense 
and  sound  professkjnal  Judgment  of  reason- 
able men.  The  Department's  poilcy  and  tbe 
Guide  are  Intended  to  provide  room  for  the 
exercise  of  this  Judgment. 

In  Its  present  form,  the  Oulde  reflects  sev- 
eral years'  experience  •with  an  earlier  Public 
Health  Service  policy.  It  Incorporates  many 
comments  and  suggestions  by  representatives 
ot  grantee  and  contractor  institutions,  and 
by  oonsultanu  and  staff  of  the  operating 
agencies  of  the  Department.  Future  experi- 
ence in  the  application  of  the  policy  In  the 
fields  of  health,  education,  and  welfare  will 
simultaneously  raise  questions  and  suggest 
changes.  C!orr«ep)ondence  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Chief,  Xiwtitutionca  Relations  Section, 
Division  of  Research  Oranta,  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  Betbesda,  Ud.  30014.— 
D.  T.  Ghalkley,  Ph.  D.,  Chief,  Institutional 
Relations  Section.  Division  of  Research 
Grants,  NIH,  DHEW. 

POLICY 

Safeguarding  the  rights  and  welfare  of 
human  subjects  Involved  In  activities  sup- 
ported by  grants  or  contracts  from  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Bdtxsatlon,  and  Wel- 
fare Is  the  responsibility  ot  the  InstltutkM 
which  receives  or  Is  accountable  to  the  DHXW 
for  the  funds  awarded  for  the  support  of  the 
activity. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  adequate  dis- 
charge of  this  institutional  responsibility. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Department  ttiat  no 
grant  or  contract  for  an  activity  Involving 
human  subjects  shall  be  made  unless  tbe 
application  for  such  support  has  been  re- 
\'lewed  and  approved  by  sin  appropriate  In- 
stitutional committee. 

This  review  shall  determine  that  the  rights 
aisd  welfare  of  the  subjects  involved  are 
adequately  protected,  that  the  risks  to  aa 
individual  are  outweighed  by  the  potential 
benefits  to  him  or  by  the  Importance  of  the 
knowledge  to  be  gained,  and  that  Informed 
consent  Is  to  be  obtained  by  methods  that 
are  adeq\»te  and  appropriate. 

In  addition  the  committee  must  establish 
a  basis  f<»  continuing  review  of  the  activity 
in  keeping  with  these  dsterminatlons. 

The  Institution  must  submit  to  the  DHEW, 
for  Its  review.  approvaL  and  official  accept- 
ance, an  assurance  of  its  compliance  with 
this  policy.  The  Instlttitlon  must  also  pro- 
vide with  each  propooal  Involving  human 
subjects  a  certlllcatlon  that  it  has  been  or 
will  be  reviewed  In  aoccrdanoe  with  the  in- 
stitution's assurance. 

No  grant  or  contract  Involving  human  sub- 
jects at  risk  will  be  made  to  an  individual 
unless  he  U  wimntert  with  or  sponsored  by 
an  institution  which  can  and  does  assume 
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yggponslbUlty  for  tlie  protection  of  the  sub- 
iscts  involved. 

Since  the  welfare  of  subJecU  U  a  matter 
trf  concern  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  aa  well  as  to  the  In- 
stituUon,  no  grant  or  contract  involving 
human  subjects  shaU  be  made  unless  the 
nroposal  for  such  support  has  been  reviewed 
andapproved  by  an  appropriate  professional 
conunlttee  wlthUi  the  responsible  component 
of  the  Department.  As  a  result  of  this 
review  the  committee  may  recommend  to 
the  operating  agency,  and  the  operating 
wrency  may  require,  the  imposition  of  spe- 
cific grant  or  contract  terms  providing  for 
the  protection  of  human  subjecU.  Including 
requirements  for  Informed  consent. 

APPiaCABttJTT 

A  Ooneral.— This  poUcy  appUes  to  aU 
grants  and  contracts  which  support  activi- 
ties in  which  subjects  may  be  at  risk. 

B.  Subject.— This  term  describes  any  in- 
dividual who  may  be  at  risk  as  a  consequence 
ot  participation  as  a  subject  in  research,  de- 
velopment, demonstration,  w  other  activities 
supported  by  DHEW  fimda. 

This  may  Include  patients:  outpatients; 
donors  of  organs,  tissues,  and  services;  in- 
formants; and  normal  volunteers,  including 
students  who  are  placed  at  risk  during  train- 
ing m  medical,  psychological,  sociological, 
educational,  and  other  types  of  activities 
supported  by  DHEW. 

Of  petftlcular  concern  are  those  subjects 
in  groups  with  limited  civil  freedom.  These 
Include  prisoners,  residents  or  clients  of  In- 
stitutions for  the  mentally  iU  and  mentaUy 
retarded,  and  persons  subject  to  nuiitary 
discipline. 

The  unborn  and  the  dead  should  be  con- 
sidered subjects  to  the  extent  that  they  have 
rights  which  can  be  exercised  by  their  next 
of  kin  or  legaUy  authorised  representatives. 

C.  At  Risk. — An  Individual  is  considered  to 
be  "at  risk"  if  he  may  be  exposed  to  the  pos- 
slbiUty  of  harm — physical,  psychological,  so- 
ciological, or  other — as  a  consequence  of  any 
activity  which  goes  beyond  the  application 
of  those  established  and  accepted  methods 
necessary  to  meet  his  needs.  The  determina- 
tion of  when  an  individual  Is  at  risk  Is  a 
matter  of  the  application  of  comnujn  sense 
and  sound  professional  Judgment  to  tbe  cir- 
cumstances of  the  activity  in  question.  Re- 
sponsibility for  this  determination  resides  at 
all  levels  of  institutional  and  departmental 
review.  Definitive  determination  will  be  made 
by  the  operating  agency. 

D.  Types  of  Risks  and  Applicability  of  the 
Policy.— 1.  Certain  risk  are  inherent  in  life 
Itself,  at  tbe  time  and  in  the  places  where 
life  runs  its  course.  This  policy  is  not  con- 
cerned with  the  ordinary  risks  of  pubUc  or 
private  living,  or  those  risks  associated  with 
admission  to  a  school  or  hospital.  It  is  not 
concerned  with  the  risks  inherent  In  pnrfes- 
Blonal  practice  as  long  as  these  -do  not  ex- 
ceed tbe  bounds  of  established  and  accepted 
procedures,  including  innovative  practices 
applied  m  the  Interest  of  the  individual  pa- 
tient, student  or  client. 

Risk  and  the  applicabUlty  of  this  policy 
are  most  obvious  in  medical  and  behavioral 
science  research  projects  Involving  proce- 
dures that  may  induce  a  potentially  harm- 
ful altered  physical  state  or  condition.  Sur- 
gical and  biopsy  procedures;  the  removal  of 
organs  or  tissues  for  study,  reference,  trans- 
plantation, or  banking:  the  administration 
of  drugs  or  radiation;  the  use  of  indwelling 
catheters  or  electrodes;  the  requirement  of 
strenuous  physical  exertion;  subjection  to 
deceit,  public  embarrassment,  and  humilia- 
tion are  ail  examples  of  procedures  which  re- 
quire thorough  scrutiny  by  both  the  Depai^- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and 
Institutional  committees.  In  general  those 
proJeoU  Tvhlch  Involve  risk  of  physical  or  psy- 
chologloal  Injury  require  prior  written  con- 
sent. 


2.  There  is  a  wide  range  of  medical,  social, 
and  behavioral  projects  and  activities  In 
which  no  Immediate  physical  risk  to  the 
subject  is  involved:  e.g..  those  uUllzlng  per- 
sonality inventories,  interviews,  quesUon- 
naiies,  or  the  use  of  observation,  photo- 
graphs, taped  records,  or  stored  daU.  How- 
ever, some  of  these  procedures  may  Involve 
varying  degrees  of  discomfort,  harassment. 
Invasion  of  privacy,  or  may  constitute  a 
threat  to  the  subject's  dignity  through  the 
imposition  of  demeaning  or  dehumanizing 
conditions. 

3.  There  are  also  medical  and  biomedical 
projects  concerned  solely  with  organs,  tis- 
sues, body  fluids,  and  other  materials  ob- 
tained in  the  course  of  the  routine  perform- 
ance of  medical  services  such  as  dlagnosU, 
treatment  and  care,  or  at  autopsy.  The  tise 
of  these  materials  obviously  involves  no  ele- 
ment of  physical  risk  to  the  subject.  How- 
ever, their  use  for  many  research,  training, 
and  service  p\UT>oses  may  present  psychologi- 
cal, sociological,  or  legal  risks  to  the  subject 
or  his  authorized  representatives.  In  these 
instances.  appUcation  of  the  poUcy  requires 
review  to  determine  that  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  materials  were  procured 
were  appropriate  and  that  adequate  and  ap- 
propriate consent  was.  or  can  be.  obtained 
for  the  use  of  these  materlaU  for  project 
purposes. 

4.  Similarly,  some  studies  depend  upon 
stored  data  or  inf«tnaUon  which  was  often 
obtained  for  quite  different  purposes.  Here, 
the  reviews  shoiUd  also  determine  whether 
the  use  of  these  materlaU  is  within  the  scope 
of  tbe  original  consent,  or  whether  consent 
can  be  obtained. 

E.  Established  and  Accepted  Methods. — 
Some  methods  become  established  through 
rigorous  standardization  prooedures  pre- 
scribed, as  in  the  case  of  drugs  or  blologloaU, 
by  law  or,  as  in  the  case  of  many  educaUonal 
tests,  through  the  aegU  of  professional  so- 
cleUes  ot  nonprofit  agencies.  Aoeeptanoe  U 
a  matter  of  professional  response,  and  deter- 
nunatlon  as  to  when  a  method  passes  frc^ 
the  experimental  stage  and  becomes  "eetab- 
llshed  and  accepted"  U  a  matter  of  Judgment. 
In  determining  what  constitutes  an  estab- 
lished and  accepted  method,  consideration 
should  be  given  to  both  national  and  local 
standards  of  practice.  A  management  proce- 
dure may  become  temporarily  established  in 
the  routine  of  a  local  insUtutlon  but  stlU  fall 
to  win  acceptance  at  the  national  level.  A 
psychological  inventory  may  be  accepted  na- 
tionally, but  stiU  contain  questions  which 
are  disturbing  or  oftensive  to  a  local  f>opula- 
tlon.  Surgical  procedures  which  are  estab- 
lished and  accepted  in  one  part  of  the  coun- 
try may  be  considered  experimental  in  an- 
other, not  due  to  inherent  defldenoles,  but 
because  of  the  lack  erf  proper  faculties  and 
trained  personnel.  Diagnostic  procedures 
which  are  routine  in  the  United  States  may 
pose  serious  hazards  to  an  vmdemourlshed, 
heavily  Infected,  overseas  population. 

If  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  the  proce- 
dures to  be  employed  are  established  and 
accepted,  the  activity  should  be  subject  to 
review  and  approval  by  the  institutional 
committee. 

P.  Necessity  to  Meet  Needs. — Even  If  con- 
sidered established  and  accepted,  the  method 
may  place  the  subject  at  risk  if  It  is  being 
employed  for  purpoees  other  than  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  subject.  Determination  by 
an  attending  professloaal  that  a  particular 
treatment,  test,  regimen,  or  curriculum  U 
appropriate  for  a  particular  subject  to  meet 
his  needs  llmltt  the  attendant  risks  to  thoM 
inherent  in  the  delivery  of  services,  or  In 
training. 

On  the  other  hand,  arbitrary,  random,  or 
other  assignment  ot  subjects  to  differing 
treatment  or  study  groups  in  the  intereete 
of  a  DHEW  supported  activity,  rather  than 


In  the  strict  interests  of  the  subject,  intro- 
duoes  the  possibility  of  exposing  him  to  addi- 
tional risk.  Even  comparisons  ol  two  or  more 
established  and  accepted  methods  may  po- 
tentially involve  exposure  of  at  least  some 
of  the  subjects  to  additional  risks.  Any  al- 
teration of  the  choice,  scope,  or  timing  of  an 
otherwise  established  and  accepted  method, 
primarily  in  the  Interests  of  a  DKEW  activ- 
ity, also  raises  the  issue  of  additional  risk. 
If  doubt  exists  as  to  whether  the  proce- 
dures are  intended  solely  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  subject,  the  activity  should  be  subject 
to  review  and  approval  by  the  institutional 
conunlttee. 

iMBTrruTioNAi.  axvixw 
A.  Initial  Review  of  Projects. — I.  Review 
must  be  carried  out  by  an  appropriate  insti- 
tutional conunlttee.  Ths  conunlttee  may  be 
an  existing  one.  such  as  a  board  of  trustees, 
medical  staff  oommlttee.  utlllaatlon  com- 
mittee, or  research  committee,  or  it  may  be 
spedaUy  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  this 
review.  Institutions  may  utlllas  subcommit- 
tees to  repreaent  major  administrative  or  sub- 
ordinate components  in  those  instaxiees  where 
establishment  of  a  single  committee  is  im- 
practicable or  inadvisable.  The  institution 
may  utilise  staff,  consultants,  or  both. 

The  committee  must  be  oompcaed  of  suffi- 
cient members  with  varying  backgrounds  to 
asstire  complete  and  adequate  review  of  proj- 
ects and  activities  commonly  conducted  by 
the  institution.  The  committee's  membership . 
maturity,  experience,  and  eapertlae  should 
be  such  as  to  Justify  respect  for  its  advice 
and  counsel.  No  member  of  an  institutional 
committee  shaU  be  Involved  in  either  the 
initial  or  continuing  review  of  an  activity 
in  which  he  has  a  professional  reaponalbllity. 
except  to  provide  InformaUon  requested  by 
the  oommlttee.  In  addition  to  poaeaaslng  the 
professional  competence  to  review  specific  ac- 
tivities, the  committee  should  be  able  to  de- 
termine aooeptabUity  of  the  proposal  In  terms 
(rf  Institutional  commitments  and  regula- 
tions, applicable  Uw,  standards  of  profes- 
sional conduct  and  praotioe,  and  coijmunity 
attitudes.'  The  ootnmlttee  ntay  therefore 
need  to  include  persons  whose  primary  con- 
cerns lie  m  these  areas  rather  than  In  the 
conduct  <rf  research,  development,  and  serv- 
ice programs  of  the  types  supported  by  the 
DHEW. 

If  an  Institution  is  so  smaU  that  it  cannot 
appoint  a  suitable  committee  from  iU  own 
staff,  it  B>>"'i>'i  appoint  members  from  out- 
side the  Institution. 

Oommlttee  members  stiail  be  identified  by 
name,  occupation  or  position,  and  by  other 
pertinent  indications  of  eqwrience  and  com- 
petence in  areas  perttnent  to  the  areas  of 
review  such  as  earned  degrees,  board  certifi- 
cations, licensures,  memberahlpe.  etc. 

Temporary  replacement  of  a  committee 
member  by  an  alternate  of  comparable  ex- 
perience and  competence  is  permitted  in 
the  event  a  member  is  momentarily  unable 
to  fulfill  oommlttee  respooalblUty.  Tbe  DHEW 
should  be  notified  of  any  permanent  replace- 
ment or  additions. 

3.  The  institution  should  adopt  a  state- 
ment of  prindplss  that  wlU  assist  it  in  tbe 
discharge  of  IU  reaponalbUlties  for  protecting 
the  rights  and  welfare  of  subJecU.  This  may 
be  an  appropriate  eslstUag  oode  or  declara- 
tion or  one  formulated  by  the  insUtutlon 
Itaelf.*  It  is  to  be  understood  that  no  such 
principles  supersede  DHEW  poilcy  or  appU- 
oable  law. 

3.  Review  begins  wlUi  the  identtfleaUon 
of  those  pcojacta  or  actirities  whloh  Involve 
subjects  who  may  be  at  risk.  In  InsUtnUons 
with  iarf*  grant  and  oontacaot  pfogrMas,  ad- 
mlnlstraUve  eUff  may  be  delegated  the  re- 
sponsibility of  separaUng  these  projects 
which  do  not  Involve  human  subjeeu  in 
any  degree:  i.e.,  animal  and  nonhuman  ma- 
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t«rt»l»  atadlM.  How«ver,  determinations  as 
to  whether  any  project  or  activity  Involves 
human  subjects  at  risk  la  a  profeoalonal  re- 
sponalWllty  to  be  dtacharged  through  review 
by  the  committee,  or  by  subcommittees. 

If  r«vlew  determlnea  that  the  procedures 
to  be  applied  are  to  be  limited  to  those  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  to  be  established, 
accepted,  and  necessary  to  the  needs  of  the 
subject,  review  need  go  no  further;  and  the 
application  should  be  certlfled  as  approved 
by  the  committee.  Such  projects  involve  hu- 
man subjects,  but  these  subjects  are  not 
considered  to  be  at  risk. 

If  review  determines  that  the  procedure:? 
to  be  applied  will  place  the  subject  at  risk, 
review  sbould  be  erpan<i»d  to  Include  the 
ijauM  of  ttoe  protection  of  the  subject's  rights 
and  welfare,  of  the  relative  weight  of  rlsk£ 
tkud  beneAts.  and  of  the  provlalon  of  adequate 
and  appropriate  consent  procedures. 

Whore  required  by  workload  considerations 
or  by  geoermphlc  separation  of  operating 
unlta,  Babooaamittee*  or  mall  review  may  be 
utUlsMl  to  provide  preliminary  review  of  ap- 
pllCAttons. 

Pinal  review  of  projeeu  Involving  subjects 
at  rlak  aboold  be  carried  out  by  a  quorum 
of  the  oomanlttae.'  Such  review  should  deter- 
mine, thnnigh  review  of  reports  by  subcom- 
mittees, or  through  its  own  eramlnation  of 
applications  or  of  pirotocoli.  or  throiigh  Inter- 
views with  thoee  individuals  who  will  have 
profeaalonal  reaponalUUty  for  the  proposal, 
project  or  activity,  or  through  other  accept- 
able prwduesrs  that  the  requlrecMtiU  of  the 
institutional  assurance  and  of  DHEW  policy 
have  been  met.  spedflcally  that: 

a.  The  rights  and  welfare  of  the  subjects 
are  adeqtwtely  protected. 

Institutional  ooBoinltteee  should  carefully 
emmlns  applications,  protocols,  or  descrip- 
tions of  woi*  to  arrive  at  an  Independent 
determlnatton  of  possible  risks.  Tbe  oommit- 
tM  mvmt  be  alert  to  the  poaslblUty  that  In- 
vestigators, program  directors,  or  contractors 
may,  quite  unintentionally,  Introduce  un- 
necessary or  unaooeptable  hasards,  or  fall  to 
provide  adequate  safeguards.  This  poesiblUty 
Is  particularly  true  if  the  project  crowes 
disciplinary  lines,  involves  new  and  untried 
procedures,  or  involves  established  and  ac- 
cepted procedures  wblch  are  new  to  the  per- 
sonnel applj-lng  them.  Committees  must  also 
Msure  themeelvee  that  proper  precautions 
win  be  taken  to  deal  with  emergencies  that 
may  develop  even  In  the  oouroe  of  seemingly 
routine  activities. 

When  appropriate,  provision  should  be 
made  for  safeguarding  information  that 
could  be  traced  to,  or  Identified  with,  sub- 
jects. The  committee  may  require  the  project 
or  activity  director  to  take  steps  to  insure  the 
confidentiality  and  security  of  data,  particu- 
larly If  It  may  not  always  remain  under  his 
direct  control. 

Safeguards  Include.  Initially,  the  careful 
design  of  questionnaires.  Inventories,  Inter- 
view schedules,  and  other  data  gathering  In- 
stnunents  and  procedures  to  limit  the  per- 
sonal infojmatlon  to  be  acquired  to  that 
absolutely  essential  to  the  project  or  activity. 
Additional  safegtrards  Include  the  encoding 
or  enciphering  of  names,  addresses,  serial 
numbers,  and  erf  data  transferred  to  tapes, 
discs,  and  printouts.  Secure,  locked  spaces 
and  cabinets  may  be  necessary  for  han- 
dling and  storing  documents  and  files. 
Codes  and  ciphers  ritould  always  be  kept  In 
secure  places,  distinctly  separate  from  en- 
coded and  enciphered  datA.  The  shipment, 
delivery,  and  transfer  of  all  data,  printouts, 
and  files  between  offices  and  Institutions  may 
require  oareful  controls.  C<Mnputer  to  com- 
puter transmission  of  data  may  be  restricted 
or  forbidden. 

ProvlsioQ  abould  also  be  nuule  for  the  de- 
struction ot  all  edited,  oteoiete  or  depleted 
data   on   punched    cards,    tapes,   discs,   and 


other  records.  The  committee  may  also  de- 
termine a  future  date  for  destruction  of  all 
stored  primary  data  pertaining  to  a  project 
or  activity. 

Particularly  relevant  to  the  decision  of  the 
committees  are  those  rights  of  the  subject 
that  are  defined  by  law  The  committee 
should  familiarize  itself  through  consultation 
with  legal  counsel  with  these  statutes  and 
common  law  precedents  which  may  bear  on 
its  decisions.  The  provisions  of  this  policy 
may  not  be  construed  In  any  manner  or 
sense  that  woiild  abrogate,  supersede,  or  mod- 
erate more  restrictive  applicable  law  or  prec- 
edential legal  decisions. 

Laws  may  define  what  constitutes  consent 
and  who  may  give  con.sent  prescribe  or  pro- 
scribe the  performance  of  certain  medical 
and  surgical  procedures,  protect  confidential 
comm-unlcatlons,  define  negligence  define  in- 
vasion of  privacy,  require  disclosure  of  rec- 
ords pursuant  to  legal  process,  and  limit 
charitable  and  governmental  Immunity  'see, 
eg.,  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Law  Man- 
tiali. 

b.  The  risks  to  an  individual  are  outweighed 
by  the  potential  Ijeneflts  to  him  or  by  the 
importance  of  the  knowledge  to  lie  gained. 

Tb*  committee  should  carefully  weigh  the 
known  or  foreeeeable  risks  to  be  encountered 
by  subjects,  the  probable  benefits  that  may 
accrue  to  them,  and  tfie  probable  benefits  u> 
humanity  that  may  result  from  the  subject  s 
participation  In  the  project  or  activity.  If  It 
seems  ppobaWe  that  participation  will  con- 
fer substantial  benefits  on  the  subjects,  the 
committee  may  be  Justified  in  permitting 
them  to  accept  commensurate  or  lesser  ri-sks. 
If  the  potential  benefits  are  insubstantial, 
or  are  outweighed  by  risks,  the  committee 
may  be  Justified  In  permitting  the  subjects 
to  accept  these  risks  In  the  Interests  of  hu- 
manity. The  committee  should  ccmslder  ll»e 
possibility  that  subjects,  or  those  authorised 
to  represent  subjects,  may  be  motivated  to 
accept  rtska  for  unsuitable  or  inadequate 
reasons.  In  such  Instances  the  consent  pro- 
cedures adopted  should  incorporate  adequate 
safegtTards. 

Oompemsatlon  to  volunteers  should  never 
be  such  as  to  constitute  an  undue  Induce - 
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No  sixbject  can  be  expected  to  understand 
the  issues  of  risks  and  benefiu  as  fully  as  the 
committee.  Its  agreement  that  consent  can 
reasonably  be  sought  for  subject  parttclpa- 
tlon  In  a  project  or  activity  la  of  paramount 
practical  Importance. 

■The  Informed  consent  of  the  subject, 
while  often  a  legal  necessity  is  a  goal  toward 
which  we  must  strive,  but  hardly  ever  achieve 
except  In  the  simplest  cases.  — (Henry  K. 
Beecher,  MX).) 

c  The  Informed  coiisent  of  subjects  will  be 
obtained  by  oiethods  that  are  adequate  and 
appropriate. 

Note. — In  the  United  States,  adherence  to 
tbe  regulations  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration (31  CFB  130)  governing  consent 
In  projects  involving  investigational  new 
drugs   (IND)    is  required  by  law. 

lufonned  consent  Is  the  agreement  ob- 
tained from  a  subject,  or  from  his  authorized 
representative,  to  the  subject's  participation 
in  an  activity. 

The  basic  eleoieuts  of  informed  consent 
are: 

1.  A  fair  explanation  of  the  procedures  to 
be  followed.  Including  an  Identification  of 
those  which  are  experimental: 

2.  A  description  of  the  attendant  discom- 
forts and  risks; 

3.  A  description  of  the  benefits  to  be  ex- 
pected; 

4.  A  disclosure  of  appropriate  alternative 
procedures  that  would  be  advantageous  for 
the  subject; 

5.  An  offer  to  answer  any  Inquiries  oon- 
oerulng  the  prooedures; 

6.  An  instruction  that  the  subject  is  free 
to  withdraw  his  consent  and  to  discontinue 


participation  In  the  project  or  activity  at  any 
time. 

In  addition,  the  agreement,  written  or  oral, 
entered  Into  by  the  subject,  should  include 
no  exculpatory  language  through  which  the 
subject  13  made  to  waive,  or  to  appear  to 
waive,  any  of  his  legal  rights,  or  to  relesae  the 
institution  or  Its  agents  from  liability  for 
negligence.* 

Informed  consent  must  be  documented 
(see  Documentation,  p.  15-16) , 

Consent  should  be  obtained,  whenever 
practicable,  from  the  subjects  themselves. 
When  the  subject  group  will  Include  indi- 
viduals who  are  not  legally  or  physically  ca- 
pable of  giving  Informed  consent,  because  of 
age,  mental  incapacity,  or  Inability  to  com- 
municate, the  review  ccMnmlttee  should  con- 
sider the  validity  of  consent  by  next  of  kin. 
legal  guardians,  or  by  other  qualified  third 
parties  representative  of  the  subjects'  inter- 
ests. In  such  instances,  careful  consideration 
should  be  given  by  tbe  committee  not  only 
to  whether  these  third  parties  can  be  pre- 
sumed to  have  tba  necessary  depth  of  Inter- 
est and  concern  with  the  subjects'  rights  and 
welfare,  but  also  to  whether  these  third  par- 
ties win  be  legally  authorised  to  expose  the 
subjects  to  the  risks  involved. 

The  review  committee  wlU  determine  If 
the  consent  required,  whether  to  be  secured 
before  the  fact.  In  writing  or  orally,  or  after 
the  fact  following  debriefing,  or  whether 
Implicit  In  voluntary  participation  In  an 
adequately  advertised  activity.  Is  appropri- 
ate in  the  light  of  the  risks  to  the  subject, 
and  the  ctrcumstanees  of  the  project. 

The  review  oommlttse  will  also  determine 
ir  the  Information  to  be  given  to  the  sub- 
ject, or  to  qualified  third  parties.  In  writing 
or  orally,  Is  a  fair  explanation  of  the  project 
or  activity,  of  Its  possible  benefits,  and  of 
its  attendant  hasards. 

Where  an  activity  involves  therapy,  diag- 
nosis, or  management,  and  a  professional/ 
patient  relattonshlp  exists.  It  Is  necessary 
"to  recognize  that  each  patient's  mental  and 
emotional  condition  is  Important  .  .  .  and 
that  in  discussing  the  element  of  risk,  a 
certain  amount  of  discretion  must  be  em- 
ployed consistent  with  full  disclosure  of  fact 
necessary  to  any  Informed  consent."' 

Wbere  an  activity  does  not  Involve  therapy, 
diagnosis,  or  management,  and  a  profes- 
sional/subject rather  than  a  profeaslonaiy 
patient  relationship  exists,  "the  subject  Is 
entitled  to  a  fuU  and  frank  disclosure  of 
all  the  facts,  probabilities,  and  opinions 
which  a  reasonable  man  might  be  expected 
to  oonsider  before  giving  his  consent."  • 

When  debrteflng  procedures  are  considered 
as  a  necessary  part  of  the  plan,  the  com- 
mittee should  ascertain  that  these  will  be 
complete  and   prompt. 

B.  Continuing  Review. — This  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  review  process.  While  proce- 
dures for  continuing  review  of  ongoing 
projects  and  activities  should  be  based  In 
principle  on  the  Initial  review  criteria,  they 
should  also  be  adapted  to  the  size  and  ad- 
ministrative structure  of  the  institution. 
Institutions  which  are  small  and  compact 
and  In  which  the  committee  members  are 
in  day-to-day  contact  with  professional  staff 
may  be  able  to  function  effectively  with  some 
informality.  Institutions  which  have  placed 
responsibility  for  review  In  boards  of  trus- 
tees, utilization  committees,  and  similar 
groups  that  meet  on  frequent  schedules  may 
find  It  possible  to  have  projects  re-revlewed 
during  these  meetings. 

In  larger  institutions  with  more  complex 
administrative  structures  and  specially  ap- 
pointed committees,  these  committees  may 
adopt  a  variety  of  continuing  review  mech- 
anisms. They  may  involve  systematic  review 
of  projects  at  fixed  Intervals,  or  at  intervals 
set  by  the  committee  conunensurate  with  the 
project's  risk.  Thus,  a  project  Involving  an 
untried  procedure  may  Initially  require  re- 
consideration as  each  subject  completes  his 
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•nvolvement.  A  highly  routine  project  may 
need  no  more  than  annual  review.  Routine 
diagnostic  service  procedures,  such  as  biopsy 
<,nd  autopsy,  which  contribute  to  research 
and  demonstraUon  activities  generally  re- 
nulie  no  more  than  annual  review.  Spot 
checks  may  be  used  to  supplement  sched- 
uled reviews. 

Actual  review  may  Involve  Interviews  with 
the  reponslble  staff,  or  review  of  written  re- 
ports and  supporting  documents  aixd  forms. 
In  any  event,  such  review  must  be  completed 
at  least  annuaUy  to  permit  certifications  of 
review  on  nonoompetlng  continuation  appli- 
cations. 

C.  Communication  of  the  Committee  s  Ac- 
tion. Advice,  and  Counsel. — If  the  coounlt- 
tee'8  overall  recommendation  Is  favorable,  it 
may  simultaneously  prescribe  restrictions  or 
c<mdltlon8  under  which  the  activity  may  be 
conducted,  define  substantial  changes  In  the 
research  plans  which  should  be  brought  to 
its  attention,  and  determine  the  nature  and 
frequency  of  interim  review  procedures  to 
tnstire  continued  acceptable  conduct  of  the 
reaearch. 

Favorable  recommendations  by  an  Insti- 
tutional ccanmlttee  are.  of  course,  always 
subject  to  further  appropriate  review  and 
rejection  by  Institution  officials. 

Unfavorable  reconunendatlons,  restrictions, 
or  oondltlonB  cannot  be  removed  except  by 
the  committee  or  by  the  action  of  another 
appropriate  review  group  described  In  the  as- 
surance filed  with  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Staff  with  supervisory  responsibility  for  In- 
vestigators and  program  directors  whose  proj- 
ects or  activities  have  been  disapproved  or 
restricted,  and  Institutional  administrative 
and  financial  officers  should  be  Informed  of 
the  committee's  roconunendatlonB.  Responsi- 
ble professional  staff  should  be  Informed  of 
the  reasons  for  any  adverse  actions  taken  by 
the  Institutional  committee 

The  committee  should  be  prepared  at  all 
times  to  provide  advice  and  counsel  to  staff 
developli^  new  projects  or  activities  or  oon- 
teoaplatlng  revision  of  ongoing  projects  or 
disapproved  proposals. 

D.  Maintenance  of  an  Active  and  Effective 
Ooaimlttee. — Institutions  should  establish 
policy  determining  overall  committee  ccsn- 
poaltlon.  Including  provisions  for  rotation  of 
memberships  and  appointment  of  chairmen. 
Channels  of  responsibility  should  be  osiab- 
Hsbed  for  Implementation  of  committee  rec- 
ommendations as  they  may  affect  the  actions 
<rf  responsible  professional  staff,  grants  and 
contracts  ofBcers,  business  offlcers.  and  other 
re^x>OElble  staff.  Provisions  should  be  made 
for  remedial  action  In  the  event  of  disregard 
of  committee  recommendations. 

ASSUaANCES 

A.  Negotiation  of  Assurances. — An  Instltu- 
tl«»  applying  to  the  imEW  for  a  grant  or 
contract  involving  human  subject*  must  pro- 
vide written  assxiranoe  that  it  will  abide  by 
DH8W  policy.  The  sasuranoe  shall  embody 
a  statement  of  compliance  with  DHEW  re- 
qulrranents  for  liutlal  and  oonttnulng  com- 
mittee review  of  the  supjxjrted  activities; 
a  set  of  Implementing  guidelines,  including 
identification  of  the  committee,  and  a  de- 
scription of  Its  review  procedures  or.  In  the 
ease  of  special  assurances  concerned  with 
sln^e  projects  or  activities,  a  report  of  Ini- 
tial findings  and  proposed  continuing  review 
procedures.  Institutions  that  have  not  pre- 
viously filed  assurances  should  request  In- 
ftructlons  for  the  preparation  of  an  assur- 
snce  from  the  Division  of  Research  Qrsnts, 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Negotiation  of  assurances  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  DRG,  NIH.  Negotiation  wUl  be 
Initiated  on  receipt  of  a  copy  of  a  grant  ap- 
plication, a  contract  proposal,  or  other  doc- 
umentation Identifying  the  project  and  the 
offeror  or  sponsoring  Institution. 

Assurances  will  not  be  accepted  from  In- 
stitutions or  Institutional  components  which 


do  not  have  coc^rol  ov«r  the  ezpendltors  of 
DHSW  grant  or  contract  funds  iinl—  they 
are  an  active  part  of  a  cooparatlva  project  or 
activity. 

An  aasoranoe  will  be  aoeeptad  only  after 
revtow  and  approval  by  tlie  DBO.  NIH. 

B.  Types  of  Assurance. — Aasurancaa  may  be 
one  of  two  types : 

1 .  General  assurance. — A  general  assuranos 
describes  the  review  and  implementation 
procedures  applicable  to  all  DHBW-supportsd 
activlUes  within  an  Institution,  regardless 
of  the  number,  location,  or  types  of  Its  com- 
ponents I  see  attachment  A).  Oeneral  aaaur- 
anoes  will  be  required  from  Institutions  hav- 
ing a  significant  number  of  cancurrsnt 
DHEW  projects  or  activities  involving  human 
subjects. 

2.  Special  assurance. — A  special  assurance 
will,  as  a  rule,  describe  those  review  and  im- 
plementation procedures  applicable  to  a 
single  project  or  activity  (see  attachment  B) . 
Special  assurances  may  also  be  approved  In 
modified  forms  to  meet  unusual  require- 
ments either  of  the  operating  agency  or  of 
the  Institution  rscelvUig  a  grant  or  contract. 
Special  assurances  are  not  to  be  solicited  from 
institutions  wblch  have  aooeptad  general  as- 
surances on  file. 

C.  Minimum  Requirements  for  Oeneral  As- 
surances.— 1.  Statement  of  compliance . — ^A 
formal  statement  of  compliance  wltS  DHKW 
polici,-  must  be  executed  by  an  appropriate 
institutional  otBclal. 

2  Implementing  guidelines. — Tile  Institu- 
tion must  Include  as  part  of  Its  aaBoranoe 
implementing  guidelines  that  specifically 
provide  for: 

a.  The  statement  of  principles  that  will  as- 
sist the  Institution  In  the  discharge  of  Ita 
responslblimes  for  protecting  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  subjects.  Tills  may  be  an  impro- 
priate existing  code  or  declaration  or  one 
formulated  by  the  institution  itself. 

b.  A  committee  or  committee  stracture 
which  will  conduct  Initial  and  continuing  re- 
views. Committee  members  stuOl  be  Identified 
by  name,  occupation  or  position,  and  by  other 
pertinent  Indications  of  experience  and  com- 
petence In  areas  pertinent  to  the  areas  of  re- 
view such  as  earned  degrees,  board  certifica- 
tions, Uoensures,  membersblps.  etc. 

c.  The  procedures  which  the  Institution 
will  follow  In  carrying  out  its  iniaal  and  oon- 
ttnulng review  of  prop>osal8  and  activities  to 
insure  that: 

(1)  The  rigtata  and  welfare  of  subjects 
are  adequately  protected; 

(3)  The  risks  to  subjects  are  outweighed 
by  potential  benefits; 

(3)  The  Informed  oonsent  of  subjects  wUl 
be  obtained  by  methods  that  are  adequate 
and  appropriate. 

d.  The  procedures  wtolcto  the  committee 
will  follow  to  provide  advice  and  connaei  to 
project  and  program  directors  with  regard 
u  the  committee's  aotloQs  as  weU  as  the 
requirement  for  reptortlng  to  the  committee 
any  emergent  problems  or  proposed  proce- 
dural changee. 

e.  The  procedures  which  the  institution 
will  follow  to  maintain  an  active  and  effec- 
tive committee  and  to  Implement  Its  rec- 
ommendations. 

D.  Minimum  Requirements  for  Special 
Assurance. — An  acceptable  ^Ksclal  assurance 
covering  a  single  activity  consists  of  a 
properly  completed  statement  of  compliance, 
similar  to  that  Illustrated  by  attach mnnt  B. 
This  assurance  shall  identify  the  specific 
grant  or  oonUact  Involved  by  Its  number,  if 
known;  by  Its  full  tme;  and  by  the  name 
of  the  project  or  program  director,  principal 
ir  vestlgator.  fellow,  or  other  pereon  im- 
mediately responsible  for  tbe  conduct  of  the 
activity.  The  assurance  shall  be  signed  by  a 
committee  of  not  fewer  than  three  members 
and  executed  by  an  appropriate  institutional 
official.  The  committee  shall  describe  in  gen- 
eral terms  those  risks  to  the  subject  that  It 
recognizes  as  inherent  in  the  activity.  Con- 


sent prooaduree  to  be  used  are  to  be  de- 
scribed. Any  oonsent  statement  to  be  sicned, 
heard,  cr  read  by  tiM  snbjeet  or  responsthle 
iJilxd  pairtiM  slkoald  be  sttfhed  TlM  as- 
f;uranee  aboold  oatlloe  tbe  ctreaixataAaee 
under  wtileh  the  director  or  f  nvartl«atar  wlU 
be  required  to  infom  the  committee  of  pro- 
;>osed  changes  In  the  activity,  or  of  emer- 
gent problems  involving  human  subjects. 
The  aasurance  should  alao  Indicate  vlurther 
the  director  or  investigator  will  be  required 
to  submit  written  reports,  appear  for  Inter- 
view, or  be  visited  by  the  committee  or 
commltteai  to  provide  for  WMitmnlng  re- 
view. It  should  alao  Indicate  the  Intervals 
at  wtaldi  Eueh  reviews  wUl  take  place. 

TIMTMO    ANT    LUUlf  It-ATIOW    OF    INSlll  UllUNAI. 

xsTiaw 

A.  General  Assuranoes. — 1.  Timely  re- 
view.— Ail  profwsals  involving  human  sub- 
jects submitted  by  InstltuOons  with  ac- 
cepted general  assurances  should,  whenever 
possible,  be  given  instltutloaal  review  and 
approval  prior  to  submission  to  the  DHKW. 
The  proposal  or  application  should  be  appro- 
priately marked  In  the  spaces  provided  on 
forms,  or  the  foUowlog  st&tement  should  be 
typed  on  tbe  lower  or  right  hand  margin  of 
the  page  bearing  Uke  name  of  tbe  Institu- 
tional official  authorized  to  blgn  or  execute 
applications  or  proposals  for  the  institution : 

"Human  Subjects — Review  and  Ap- 
proved on  (date) ." 

(This  date  should  be  no  niore  than  DO  dajrs 
prior  to  the  submission  date,  and  must  not 
be  more  than  12  months  prior  to  tbe  pro- 
posed starting  date.) 

2.  Pending  review. — If  it  will  be  necessary 
to  delay  the  review,  the  proposal  is  to  be 
appropriately  marked  In  tbe  spaces  provided 
on  forms,  or  tbe  following  statement  Is  to 
be  typed  In  the  lower  or  right  band  maigln 
of  tbe  page  bearing  tbe  name  of  the  Insti- 
tutional oadal  autbiMised  to  sign  or  execute 
applications  or  prqpoeals  for  the  Instttutton : 

"Human  Subjects — Review  Pending  on 

(date) ." 

(This  date  should  be  at  least  one  month 
earlier  than  the  propoeed  starting  date  of 
the  project  to  avotd  poeslble  conflict  wltb  the 
sward  date.) 

3  Complettoa  of  pending  review. — Review 
should  be  Initiated  as  aoac  as  poailble  after 
tbe  BUbmlaMm  of  Um  prapoaat  eo  tbat  final 
acUon  can  be  ooniplatad  prior  to  the  pending 
review  date.  If  this  final  aetion  Is  dleapproval. 
or  Is  approval  eaBttn^Mtt  on  subefeantlve 
changes  In  the  proposal,  the  operating  agency 
is  to  be  notified  promptly  by  telegram;  an 
inmiedlate  oonflrmataiy  letter  and.  where 
appropriate,  by  withdrawal  of  Um  application 
from  further  consideration  by  tbe  agency. 

4.  Instttutlonal  revtsw  of  proposals  ladclng 
definite  plans  or  spedflcatloos  for  tbe  In- 
volvement of  human  subjects. — Certain  types 
of  proposals  tre  submitted  wKb  the  knowl- 
edge that  buman  subjects  are  to  be  involved 
wttbin  tbe  project  period,  but  definite  plans 
for  this  Involvement  cannot  property  be  In- 
cluded in  the  proposal.  These  Include  (11 
certain  training  grants  where  trainee  projects 
remain  to  be  selected,  and  (2)  research,  pilot. 
or  developmental  studies  In  which  Involve- 
ment depends  upon  such  thing*  as  the  com- 
pletion of  Instruments,  or  of  prior  animal 
sttidles,  or  upon  the  purification  of  com- 
pounds. 

Such  proposals  should  be  revleiwed  and  cer- 
tified In  the  same  manner  as  more  complete 
prc^)osals.  The  initial  certification  Indicates 
Institutional  approval  of  the  applications  as 
submitted,  and  commits  the  institution  to 
later  review  of  the  plans  when  completed. 
Such  later  review  should  be  completed  prior 
u>  the  beginning  of  tbe  budget  period  during 
which  actual  involvement  of  human  subjects 
;s  to  begin. 

5.  Institutional  review  of  prt^X)6s-s  not  sub- 
mitted with  the  l:itent  of  involving  human 
subjects. — If   a   proposal     at   the   time   it    is 
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sdtanltt«d  to  th«  DHKW.  doea  no*  anticipate 
InvolTlac  or  lnt*Dil  to  inrolTe  biunan  sub- 
j»ct«,  no  oartlfloAtlon  should  b«  stibmlttad. 
In  thoM  inatMiOM.  howwrw.  wh«r»  fun«U 
are  a«Md«l  In  rwpona*  to  the  propoMl  and 
It  later  beoomaa  appropriate  to  uae  aU  or 
parts  at  theee  funds  for  actlvltlee  which  will 
InTOlve  human  subjects,  such  use  must  be 
reviewed  and  approved  In  accordance  with 
the  Institutional  assurance  prior  to  the  use  of 
subjecta: 

a.  Where  support  Is  provided  by  project 
granU  or  oontraeU.  rerlew  and  approval  oi 
Buch  chances  must  be  certified  to  the  award- 
ing agency  or  oontractlng  agency,  together 
with  a  deeerlption  o«  the  proposed  change  In 
the  project  plan  or  contract  workscope.  Sub- 
jects should  not  be  lised  prior  to  receipt  of 
approval  frwn  agency  staff  or  from  the  proj- 
ect offleer  oonoemed. 

b.  Where  siipport  is  provided  by  a  manda- 
tory grant  or  institutional  grant,  In  which 
casee  the  Institution  determines  within  broad 
guidelines  the  project  or  activities  suppwted, 
Ineludlng  the  use  of  human  subjects  (I.e., 
general  research  suppMt  grants,  clinical  re- 
search center  projects) ,  review  must  be  car- 
ried oat  in  aocordanoe  with  the  institutional 
asBurmnoe.  Certification  fw  individual  proj- 
ects need  not  be  forwarded  to  the  awarding 
agency. 

Whenever  the  committee  is  uncertain  as  to 
whether  a  change  sbovild  or  should  not  be 
reported,  the  question  should  be  referred  to 
the  operating  agency  concerned. 

AU  oertlfio«*lons  are  siibject  to  verification 
by  DHKW  repreeentatlveo  authorized  to  ex- 
amine Institutional  and  committee  records. 

B.  Special  Aastuances. — When  a  special  as- 
surance U  submitted.  It  provides  certification 
for  the  Initial  grant  or  ocmtract  p>erlod  con- 
cerned. No  additional  documentation  is  re- 
qtilred.  II  the  terms  of  the  grant  or  contract 
provide  for  additional  years  of  support,  with 
Miwtiai  obligation  or  funds,  the  noncom- 
pettng  renewal  application  or  proposal  shaU 
be  oertUled  in  the  manner  described  In  the 
preceding  section. 

oooPBiATivx  Acnvrnxs 

CXMperatlTe  aeUvttiaa  are  those  which  in- 
volve other  than  the  grantee  or  prime  con- 
tractor (sueh  as  a  contractor  under  a  grantee 
or  a  anbeontraotor  under  a  prime  contractor) . 
In  Bucfa  t^-»^"«—  the  grantee  or  prime  coa- 
traotor  maj  obtain  acesas  to  all  or  some  of  the 
Human  subJeeU  involved  through  the  co- 
opacating  InstitutloD.  Begardleas  of  the  dls- 
tanoaa  involved  and  the  nature  <rf  the  coop- 
acaUve  arrangement,  the  baste  DHKW  poUcy 
appllaa  and  the  grantee  or  prime  contractor 
remalna  responsible  for  safeguarding  the 
rlghta  and  welfare  of  the  subjeeU.  THe  man- 
nsr  In  which  this  reaponslblUty  can  be  dis- 
charged depends  on  whether  the  grantee  or 
oontraotor  holds  an  Institutional  general  aa- 
■aranoe  or  an  institutional  special  assurance. 

A.  Institutions  with  Oeneral  Assurances. — 

1.  Initial  »'*^  continuing  Institutional  review 

may  be  carried  out  by  one  or  a  combination 

of  procedures: 

By  the  grantee's  or  contractor's  conunlt- 


—Bj  the  oommittee  reviews  conducted  of 
both  Institutions:  or 

Through  cooperation  of  appropriate  In- 
dividuals or  committees  representing  the  co- 
operating Institution. 

The  procedures  to  be  followed  must  be  made 
a  matter  of  record  In  the  Institutional  files 
for  the  grant  or  contract  before  funds  are 
I  uloaswl  by  the  grantee  or  contractor  for  the 
cooperative  project.  There  are  three  relation- 
ships that  may  govern  In  reference  to  the  co- 
operating Institution: 

a.  CkKjperatlng  Institutions  with  accepted 
general  assurances.  When  the  cooperating  in- 
stitution has  on  file  with  the  DHKW  an  ac- 
cepted general  assvirance,  the  grantee  or  con- 
tractor may  request  the  cooperator  to  con- 
duct Its  own  Independent  review  and  to  re- 


port to  the  grantee's  or  contractor's  commit- 
tee the  cooperating  committe's  recommenda- 
tions cm  those  aspects  of  the  activity  that 
concern  individuals  for  whom  the  cooperat- 
ing Institution  has  responsibility  In  accord - 
BJkOD  with  Its  own  assurance.  The  grantee  or 
contractor  may,  at  Its  discretion,  concur  with 
or  further  restrict  the  recommendations  of 
the  cooperating  institution.  It  is  the  respon- 
slbUlty  of  the  grantee  or  contractor  lo  main- 
tain communication  with  the  cooperating  In- 
stitutional committees  The  cooperating  in- 
stitution should  promptly  notify  the  grantee 
or  contracting  institution  whenever  the  co- 
operating institution  finds  the  conduct  of  the 
project  or  activity  within  Its  purview  unsatis- 
factory. 

b.  Cooperating  institution  with  no  ac- 
cepted general  assurance  When  the  cooperat- 
ing Institution  does  not  have  an  accepted  as- 
surance on  file  with  the  DHEW.  the  awarding 
agency  concerned  may  request  the  DRO,  NIH, 
to  negotiate  an  assurance. 

c.  Intertnstltutlonal  joint  reviews. — The 
grantee  or  contracting  institution  may  wish 
to  develop  an  agreement  with  cooperating  in- 
stitutions to  provide  for  a  review  committee 
with  representatives  from  cooperating  in- 
stitutions. Representatives  of  cooperating  In- 
stitutions may  be  appointed  as  ad  hoc  mem- 
bers of  the  grantee  or  contracting  institu- 
tion's existing  review  coounittee  or,  if  co- 
operation Is  on  a  frequent  or  continuing  basis 
as  between  a  medical  school  and  a  group  of 
affiliated  hospitals,  appointments  may  be 
made  permanent.  Under  some  ctrcumatances 
component  subcommittees  may  be  estab- 
lished within  cooperating  institutions.  AU 
such  cooperative  arrangements  must  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  Department  as  part  of  a  gen- 
eral assurance,  or  as  an  amendment  to  a  gen- 
eral assurance,  or  in  unusual  situations  as 
determined  by  the  DRQ,  NIH.  as  a  special  as- 
surance. 

B.  Institutions  with  Special  Assurances. — 
WhUe  responsibility  for  Initial  and  continu- 
ing review  necessarily  lies  with  the  contrac- 
tor, the  DHBW  wUl  also  require  acceptable 
assurances  from  those  cooperating  Institu- 
tions having  Immediate  responsibility  for 
subjects. 

If  the  cooperating  Institution  has  on  aie 
with  the  DHBW  an  accepted  general  assur- 
ance, the  contractor  shall  request  the  co- 
operator  to  conduct  Its  own  Independent  re- 
view of  those  aspects  of  the  project  or  bw:- 
tlvlty  which  wlU  Involve  human  subjects  for 
which  It  has  Immediate  responsibility.  Such 
a  request  shaU  be  in  writing  and  should 
provide  for  direct  notification  of  the  contrac- 
tor's committee  In  the  event  that  the  co- 
operator's  comimlttee  finds  the  conduct  of  the 
activity  unsatisfactory 

If  the  cooperating  institution  does  not  have 
an  accepted  general  assurance  on  file  with  the 
DHEW,  the  operating  agency  concerned  must 
request  the  DRO.  NIH.  to  negotiate  an  assur- 
ance. 

iNSTrrxmoNAL  ADMiNi»raAnoN  or 

ASSURANCIS 

A.  Instltvutlonal  Responsibility.— The 
grantee  or  contracting  Institution's  admin- 
istration Is  accountable  to  the  Department 
for  effectively  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Institutional  assurance  for  the  protec- 
tion of  human  subjects  as  accepted  and  rec- 
ognized by  the  Department.  Revisions  in  the 
institutional  assurance.  Including  the  im- 
plementing procedures,  are  to  be  reported  to 
the  Department  prior  to  the  date  such  re- 
visions become  effective.  Revision  without 
prior  notification  may  result  in  withdrawal 
of  departmental  recognition  of  the  institu- 
tion's assurance. 

B.  Executive  Functions — Specific  execu- 
tive functions  to  be  conducted  by  the  insti- 
tutional administration  include  institution- 
al policy  formulation,  development,  promul- 
gation, and  continuing  indoctrination  of 
personnel.  Appropriate  administrative  assist- 


ance and  support  must  be  provided  for  the 

conunlttee's  functions.  Implementation  of 
the  conunlttee's  recommendations  through 
appropriate  administrative  action  and  fol- 
lowup  Is  a  condition  of  acceptance  of  an  as- 
surance. Committee  approvals  and  recom. 
mendatlons  are,  of  course,  subject  to  review 
and  to  disapproval  or  further  restriction  by 
institutional  officials.  Committee  disapprov- 
als, restrictions,  or  conditions  cannot  be  re- 
scinded or  removed  except  by  action  of  the 
committee  or  another  appropriate  review 
group  as  described  and  accepted  In  the  as- 
surance filed  with  the  Department. 

C.  Assurance  Implementation. — Under  no 
circumstances  shall  proposed  activity  plans, 
not  approved  by  the  committee,  be  Imple- 
mented with  Department  funds.  The  princi- 
pal Investigator,  program  or  project  director, 
or  other  responsible  staff  must  be  notified  as 
promptly  as  possible  of  committee  actions, 
including  any  restrictive  reconunendatlons 
made  by  the  institutional  committee  or  the 
administration.  They  must  also  be  Informed 
and  reminded  of  their  continuing  responsi- 
bility to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee any  proposed  significant  changes  in 
project  or  activity  plans  or  any  emergent 
problems  that  wlU  affect  human  subjects. 
Where  continuing  review  of  projects  involves 
the  channels  of  administrative  authority  In 
the  institution,  notification  of  committee 
actions  should  be  sent  through  these  chan- 
nels. Establishment  of  mechanisms  for  con- 
sultation and  appeal  by  investigators  and 
subjecu  may  be  an  important  condition  of 
acceptance  of  an  assurance  by  the  Depart- 
ment. 

D.  Docuvxentation. — 1.  General. — Develop- 
ment of  appropriate  documenUUon  and  re- 
porting procedures  is  an  essential  adminis- 
trative function.  The  files  must  Include  cop- 
ies of  all  documents  presented  or  required  for 
Initial  and  continuing  review  by  the  Institu- 
tional review  committee  and  transmittals 
on  actions,  instructions,  and  conditions  re- 
sulting from  review  committee  deliberations 
addressed  to  the  activity  director  are  to  be 
made  part  of  the  official  Inrtitutlonal  files 
for  the  supported  activity.  Committee  meet- 
ing minutes  includlnjj  records  ol  dtocussiooa 
of  substantive  issuea  and  their  resolution 
are  to  be  retained  by  the  institution  and  be 
made  available  upon  request  to  representa- 
tives of  the  DHKW. 

2.  Informed  consent. — An  Institution  pro- 
posing to  place  any  individual  at  risk  Is  obli- 
gated to  obtain  and  document  his  Informed 
consent;  the  terms  "at  risk"  and  "Informed 
consent"  wlU  ^ply  as  defined  previously. 

The  actual  procedure  in  obtaining  In- 
formed consent  and  the  basis  for  oommittee 
determinations  that  the  procedures  are  ade- 
quate and  appropriate  are  to  be  fuUy  docu- 
mented. The  documenUtlon  will  follow  one 
of  the  following  three  forms: 

a.  Provision  of  a  v^tten  consent  doctiment 
embodying  aU  of  the  basic  elements  of  In- 
formed consent.  This  form  is  to  be  signed 
by  the  subject  or  hla  authorized  representa- 
tive. A  sample  of  the  form  as  approved  by  the 
committee  is  to  be  retained  In  its  records. 
Completed  forma  are  to  be  handled  In  ac- 
cordance with  Institutional  practice. 

b.  Provision  of  a  '•short"  form  written  con- 
sent document  indicating  that  the  basic  ele- 
ments of  Informed  consent  have  been  pre- 
sented oraUy  to  the  subject.  Wrttten  sum- 
maries of  what  Is  to  be  said  to  the  patient 
are  to  be  approved  by  the  committee.  The 
"short"  form  Is  to  be  signed  by  the  subject 
or  his  authorized  representative  and  an  audi- 
tor-witness to  the  oral  presentation  and  to 
the  subject's  or  his  authorized  representa- 
tive's signature.  A  copy  of  the  approved  sum- 
mary, annotated  to  show  any  addition.  Is  to 
be  slgited  by  the  persons  obtaining  the  con- 
sent on  behalf  of  the  Institution  and  by  the 
auditor-witness.  Sample  copies  of  the  con- 
sent form  and  of  the  summartes  as  approved 
by  the  committee  are  to  be  retained  In  Its 
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-ooids.  completed  forms  are  to  be  handled 
Ir^oordanoe  with  Institutional  practice. 

,  Modification  of  either  of  the  above  two 
nrtoarv  procedures.  AU  such  modifications 
^^rS,  approved  by  the  committee  on  the 
m^tes  ^od  bv  the  committee  chairman. 
f^mntlnK^permlsslon  to  use  modified  pro- 
°SS«  looses  additional  responslbUlty 
uim  the  review  oommittee  and  the  Instltu- 
t^to  establish  that  the  risk  to  any  subject 
umlnlmum.  that  use  of  either  of  the  prl- 
Lrv  procedures  for  obtaining  Informed  con- 
sul Would  surely  invalidate  objectives  of 
^Insiderable  Immediate  Importance,  and  that 
ftnTieasonable  alternative  means  for  attain- 
U^  these  objectives  would  be  less  advan- 
tageous to  the  subject 

The  committee's  reasons  for  permitting 
modification  or  ellnilnatton  of  any  of  the 
six  bat  c  element*  of  informed  consent,  or 
tor  altering  requirements  for  a  subject's 
signature,  or  for  signature  of  an  auditor- 
^^toess  or  for  substitution  (i.e..  debriefing), 
or  other  modification  of  full,  complete,  writ- 
ten prior  consent,  must  be  ludlviduaUy  and 
speclflcaUy  documented  In  the  minutes  and 
^reports  of  conomlttoe  actions  to  the  insti- 
tutional files.  Approval  of  any  such  modifi- 
cations should  be  regularly  reconsidered  as  a 
function  of  continuing  review  and  as  re- 
quired for  annual  review,  with  documenta- 
tion of  reaffirmation,  revision,  c  r  discontinu- 
ation as  appropriate 

3  Reporting  to  DHE'W.-No  routine  re- 
ports to  DHEW  are  required.  Significant 
changes  lu  policy,  procedure,  or  committee 
structure  shall,  however,  be  promptly  re- 
ported to  the  DRG,  NIH,  for  review  and  ac- 
ceptance Review  of  these  changes  or  of  in- 
stitutional and  other  records  of  performance 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  DHEW 
policy,  may  require  renegotiation  of  the  as- 
surance or  such  other  action  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate 

ENFORCEMENT 

The  DRG.  NIH.  wUl  follow  up  reports  by 
reviewers,  evaluators,  consultants,  and  staff 
of  the  DHEW  Indicating  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  subjects  Involved  m  approved  and 
funded  grants  or  contracts,  and  of  subjects 
potentially  Involved  In  activiUes  approved 
but  not  funded,  and  in  disapproved  pro- 
posals. On  the  basis  of  these  reports  and  of 
other  sources  of  information,  the  DRG.  NIH. 
may,  in  coUaboratlon  with  the  operating 
agency  concerned,  correspond  with  or  visit 
Institutions  to  discuss  correction  of  any  ap- 
parent deficiencies  in  its  ImplementaUon  of 
the  procedures  described  in  its  insUtuUonal 
assurance. 

If.  In  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  an 
institution  has  faUed  in  a  material  manner 
to  comply  with  the  terms  of  this  policy 
with  respect  to  a  particular  DHEW  grant  or 
contract,  he  may  require  that  it  be  termi- 
nated in  the  manner  provided  for  In  appli- 
cable grant  or  procurement  regulations.  The 
Institution  shall  be  promptly  notified  of  such 
andlng  and  of  the  reason  therefor. 

If,  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  an 
Institution  fails  to  discharge  Its  responsl- 
blUtles  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  the  individuals  In  ite  care,  wheth- 
er or  not  DHEW  funds  are  Involved,  he  may 
question  whether  the  Institution  and  the 
Individuals  concerned  should  remain  eligible 
to  receive  future  DHEW  funds  for  activities 
involving  human  subjects.  The  Institution 
and  Individuals  concerned  shall  be  promptly 
noUfled  erf  this  finding  and  of  the  reasons 
therefor. 

DXPiSTMINTAI.     ll«VU:W     OF     ASSUaANCES 

AU  assurances  submitted  for  approval  are 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  DRO,  NIH,  for  review 
and  acceptance  on  behaU  of  the  Department. 
Review  wUl  be  principally  concerned  with 
the  adequacy  of  the  proposed  committee  in 
the  light  of  the  probable  scope  of  the  appli- 
cant tastitutlon'B  BctlvltleB,  and  with  the 
approprlatenesB  of  the  proponed  Initial  and 
continuing  review  in  the  light  of  the  prob- 


able risks  to  be  enoountered,  the  tjptA  of 
subject  populations  involved,  and  the  size 
and  complexity  of  the  Institution's  admin- 
istration. Institutions  submitting  inadequate 
assurances  wUl  be  informed  of  deficiencies. 
The  appropriate  operating  agency  will  be 
Kept  informed,  on  request,  of  the  sUtus  and 
acceptance  of  an  assurance. 

ATTACKMBKT  A 

Example  of  a  statement  of  compUance—Part 
one  of  a  general  inttitutional  assurance 
The  iname  of  institution)  wUl  comply  with 
ihe  policy  for  the  protection  of  human  sub- 
lecta    partlcipaUng    in    acUvltles    supported 
directly  or  indirectly  by  grants  or  contracts 
from  the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare.  In  fulfillment  of  its  assurance: 
This  l:-isUtuUon  will  estabUsh  and  main- 
tain a  committee  competent  to  review  proj- 
ects and  acUvitles  that  involve  human  sub- 
jects    The    cammlttee   wUl   be    assigned   re- 
sponslbUlty to  determine  for  each  activity  as 
planned  and  conducted  that : 

The  rights  and  weUare  of  subjects  are  ade- 
quately protected.  ^   ^   ^ 

The  "risks  to  subjects  are  outweighed  by 
Dotentlal  benefits. 

"  The  informed  consent  of  subjects  will  be 
.btained  by  methods  that  are  adequate  and 
appropriate. 

This  institution  will  provide  for  committee 
reviews  to  be  conducted  with  objectivity  and 
in  a  manner  to  ensure  the  exercise  of  Inde- 
pendent judgment  of  the  members.  Members 
will  be  excluded  from  reviews  of  projects  or 
activities  In  which  they  have  an  active  role 
or  a  conflict  of  Interests. 

Tills  Institution  will  encourage  continuing 
con-structlve  communication  between  the 
committee  and  the  project  directors  as  a 
ni-ans  of  safegtiardlng  the  rights  and  wel- 
laro  of  subjects 

'ITiis  InsUtution  will  provide  for  the  facil- 
ities and  professional  attention  required  for 
subjects  who  may  suffer  physical,  psycho- 
logical, or  other  injury  as  a  result  of  partici- 
pation in  an  activity. 

ThU  InsUtution  wUl  maintain  appropriate 
and  informative  records  of  committee  re- 
views of  applications  and  active  projects,  of 
documentation  of  informed  consent,  and  of 
other  documentation  that  may  pertain  to  the 
selection.  partlclpaUon.  and  protection  of 
subjects  and  to  reviews  of  clrcumsianoes  that 
adversely  affect  the  rights  or  welfare  of  in- 
dividual subjects. 

This  institution  wUl  periodically  reassure 
Itself  through  appropriate  administrative 
overt'lew  that  the  practices  and  procedures 
designed  for  the  protection  of  the  rlghta  and 
welfare  of  subjecta  are  being  effecUvely  ap- 
plied and  are  consistent  with  its  aasuranoe 
as  accepted  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

Official  signing  for  the  InsUtution: 
Signature. 
Title. 
Date. 

Enclosure:  ImplemenUng  Ouldellnea.  Part 
Two  of  a  General  InsUtutional  Assurance. 

ATTACKICKMT    B 

Example  of  a  statement  of  eompHeence  special 
institutional  assurance  in  connection  with 
single  projects  tnvoMng  human  subjects 

(0)  The  (name  of  institution)  will  comply 
with  the  policy  for  the  protection  of  human 
subjects  participating  in  projects  or  activities 
supported  by  granU  and  contracts  made  by 
the  Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and 
Welfare.  This  policy  requires  a  review  Inde- 
pendent of  the  Investigator  or  director  to 
safeguaid  the  rights  and  welfare  of  those 
subjects.  An  tnlttal  review  of  the  application 
for  a  grant  or  contract  Identified  as sub- 
mitted by  this  Institution  on  behalf  of 

Indicates  that: 

(1)  In  the  opinion  of  thte  committee  the 
rtek«  to  the  rights  and  wrtfare  of  the  subject 
in  this  project  or  activity  are: 


The  commlttae  statas  that  adequate  aafe- 
guaids  nea»"«t  these  risks  have  been 
provided.  ^ 

(3)  In  the  opinion  oi  the  committee  the 
pote&tial  ban«at6  of  this  activity  to  the  sub- 
jeeU  outweigh  any  probiU>le  risks.  This 
opinion  U  Jiistiaed  by  the  following  rweons: 

(3)  In  ths  opinion  of  the  committee  the 
following  informed  consent  procedures  wiU 
be  adequate  and  appropriate.  Documentation 
is  attached. 

(4)  The  committee  agrees  to  arrange  for  a 
continuing  exchange  of  Information  and  ad- 
vice between  itself  and  the  Investigator  or 
director,  particularly  to  deal  with  proposed 
changes  in  project  or  activity  design,  or  ^-Ith 
emergent  problems  which  may  alter  the  in- 
vestigational situation  with  regard  to  the 
criteria  cited  above.  This  exchange  wUl  be 
implemented  through: 

This  Institution  wUl  provide  whatever  pro- 
fessional attention  or  facilities  are  required 
to  safeguard  the  rights  and  welfare  of  human 
subjects. 

(5)  The  signatures,  names,  and  occupa- 
tions or  tiUes  of  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  listed  below. 

Signature,   Name,   Occupation    or   Title. 

Date   of  Committee  Approval. 

1 6 )   Official  signing  for  Institution. 

Date. 

ATTACHMTKT    B 

Instructions 
An  acceptable  special  institutional  assur- 
ance consists  of  a  properly  completed  formal 
statement  of  compliance  with  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  policy  (see 
attachment  B) ,  signed  by  a  committee  of  not 
less  than  three  members  and  by  an  official 
authorized  to  sign  for  the  institution.  The 
explanatory  paragraphs  which  follow  refer 
to  the  correeponding  sectloD  of  the  attach- 
ment. 

(0)  This  should  identify  the  application 
for  a  grant,  contract,  or  award  by  Its  identify- 
ing number,  where  known,  or  by  its  fuU  title. 
The  name  should  be  that  of  the  investigator, 
program  director,  fellow,  or  other  individual 
immediately  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  work. 

( 1 1  The  committee  should  Identify  m  gen- 
eral terms  those  risJts  that  it  recognizee  as 
probable  occurrences:  I.e..  Aggravation  of 
anxiety  status  through  contact  with  Inter- 
viewers," "Preservation  of  confidentiality  of 
data.'  "Renal  injury  subsequent  to  mult^ie 
biopsy."  •Possibility  of  side  reactions  to 
drugs."  "Poaalble  local  hematosis  and  nerve 
tnjurv  associated  with  venipuncture." 

(3)  The  committee  should  identify  the 
benefits  to  Uie  subject  or  the  mankind  in 
^neral  that  wiU  accrue  through  the  subject's 
participation  in  the  project.  This  should  be 
foliow«d  by  a  brief  discussion,  weighing  the 
risks  against  the  benefits. 

(3)  Consent  procedures  should  be  de- 
scribed and  the  mtntTnuin  statement  to  be 
used  should  be  attached.  "Students  respond- 
ing to  the  attached  advertisement  will  be 
intervlewwl."  "The  project  outline  will  be 
submitted  to  the  e»cuUve  couneU  of  the 
PTA."  "Individual  teachers  will  be  askMd  to 
allow  an  obaervw  in  the  rooms  chosen."  "Su- 
perintendents of  several  State  mental  hoa- 
pltals  WiU  be  approached.  The  attached  state- 
ment to  the  next  of  kin  or  guardian  wlU  be 
signed  by  the  principal  investigatctf  and  the 
superintendent."  "The  foUowing  special  con- 
sent form  wUl  be  signed  by  each  subject  and 
his  or  her  spouse  or  next  of  kin  before  ac- 
ceptance of  the  subject."  "TTo  prior  consent 
will  be  sought.  The  following  debriefing 
schedule  wUl  be  fcrfloired  wlthta  »  minutes 
after  completten  of  the  teat." 

(4)  This  shonld  Indkwt*  wtisther  thrt  tn- 
v«sWg»tor  or  dlwc*or  will  ba  raquliwd  to  «tf»- 
mlt  written  reporta,  «■  to  app—r  tar  lnt»- 
vlews,  or  wlU  be  visited  by  the  oc—Ht*— or 
oommittee  lupiseaiilalDes,  — <  •><»—*• 
mately  what  Intervalo  tbsot  at^o  ^»U  *• 
carried  out. 
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(6)  No  further  expUa»tlon  U  necessary. 
(The  committee  murt  be  oompoeed  of  buIB- 
clent  member«  with  vwylng  bkclcgrouiuia  to 
aaaure  complete  and  adequate  review  of  the 
project.  The  committee  may  be  an  existing 
one,  or  one  eepeclaUy  appointed  for  the  pvu- 
poee.  The  inatltutlon  may  utUlae  staff,  con- 
sultants, or  both.  The  membership  shoxUd 
possess  not  only  broad  competence  to  com- 
prehend the  nature  of  the  project,  but  also 
other  comjjetencos  necessary  In  the  Judg- 
ments as  to  acceptability  of  the  project  or 
activity  m  terms  of  institutional  regulations, 
relevant  law,  stand^^s  of  professional  prac- 
tice, and  community  acceptance.  The  com- 
mittee's matxirtty  and  experience  should  be 
such  as  to  Justify  respect  for  its  advice  and 
counsel.) 

(No  Individual  Involved  In  the  conduct  of 
the  project  shall  participate  In  its  review, 
except  to  provide  information  to  the  com- 
mittee.) 

(Committee  members  should  be  identified 
In  the  assvirance  by  name,  positions,  earned 
degi»ee,  board  certifications,  licensures,  mem- 
berships, and  other  indications  of  experience, 
competence,  and  Interest.) 

The  completed  assurance  should  be  at- 
tached to  the  application,  or  returned  direct- 
ly to  the  office  requesting  Its  submission. 

ATTACH  MINT    3 

Codes  or  statements  of  principles  which 
are  concerned  with  the  protection  of  human 
subjects  in  research,  investigation,  and  care 
have  been  Issued  by: 

Organization,  code:  adoption  date,  and 
reference 

World  Medical  Association,  10  Columbus 
Circle.  New  York.  N.Y.  (code  avaUable  from 
AMA;  see  address  listed  herein).  The  Dec- 
laraUon  of  Helsinki:  Recommendations 
Quldlng  Doctors  in  Clinical  Research:  1964. 
J.AJ4Jk..,     197(11)  :3a.    Sept.     12.     1966. 

Nuernberg  Military  Tribunals:  D.S.  v.  Karl 
Brandt.  Text  from  which  the  'Nuernberg 
Code"  18  derived.  Trials  of  War  CrimlimU 
Before  the  Nuernberg  MUltary  Tribunals, 
vol.  U.  pp.  181-82:  aPO  194». 

American  Medical  Association.  535  North 
Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  ni.  AMA  Ethical 
Ouidelines  for  Clinical  Investigation;  Nov. 
30    1964. 

(British)  Medical  Research  Council.  20 
Park  Ci«8Cont.  London  W.I..  England.  Re- 
sponsibility in  Inveatigatioiis  on  Human 
Subjects;  1964.  Report  of  the  Medical  Re- 
search Council  for  1962-1963.  (Cmnd.  2382). 
pp.  21-25. 

(Canadian)  Medical  Research  Council. 
Montreal  Road.  Ottawa  7,  Ontario,  Canada. 
Medical  Research  Council;  Extramural  Pro- 
gramme:  1966. 

Amvlcan  Association  on  Mental  Deficiency. 
20  North  Street.  WllUamantlc.  Conn.  State- 
ment on  the  Use  of  Hunuin  Subjects  for  Re- 
search: May  1969.  American  Journal  erf  Men- 
tal Deficiency.  74  (1)  :167.  July  1969. 

American  Nurses'  Association.  10  Colum- 
b\M  Circle.  New  York.  N.Y.  The  Nurse  m  Re- 
search; ANA  auidellnee  on  Ethical  Values: 
January  1968. 

American  Personnel  and  Ouldance  Asso- 
ciation, 1907  New  Hampshire  Avenue.  N.W.. 
Washington,  D.C.  American  Personnel  and 
Ouldanoe  Assoeiation;  Code  of  Ethical 
Standards:  no  date  specified. 

American  Psychological  Association.  Inc.. 
1200  17th  Street.  N.W.,  Washington.  DC. 
Btblcal  Standards  of  Psychologists;  Copy- 
righted January  1963.  American  Psychologist, 
18(1)  :66-60,  January  1963. 

International  League  of  Societies  for  the 
ItentaUy  Handicapped,  12  Bue  Poresttere, 
BruMsis  6,  Belgluin.  Declaration  of  Oeneral 
and  SpaoUJ  Btgbta  of  the  MantaUy  Retarded: 
Oct.  a*.  1008. 

nmttotml  AanelaUon  of  Social  Workers,  3 
Bark  ATUiua.  N«w  Tork.  N.T.  NASW  Code  of 
KUxios;  Oet.  18.  196*. 


rOOTNOTXS 

'  In  the  United  States,  the  regulations  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  (21  CPR 
130)  provide  that  the  committee  must  pos- 
sess competence  to  determine  acceptability 
of  the  project  In  these  terms  in  order  to  re- 
view proposals  for  investigational  new  drug 
(IND)   studies. 

'  Some  of  the  existing  codes  or  statements 
of  principles  concerned  with  the  protection 
of  human  subjects  in  research,  investigation, 
and  care  are  listed  in  attachment  C. 

^In  the  United  States,  the  quorum  review- 
ing Investigational  new  drug  studies  must 
satisfy  requirements  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration   (21  CFR  130). 

'  Use  of  exculpatory  clauses  in  consent  doc- 
uments Is  considered  contrary  to  public  pol- 
icy. Tunkl  vs.  Regents  of  UnUersiti/  of  Cali- 
fornia. 60  Cal.  2d  92.  32  Cal  Rptr  33,  383  P. 
2d  441    I  1963) .  Annot.,  6  A.L.R.  3d  693   1 1966) . 

'  Salgo  vs.  Leland  Stanford  Jr  University 
Board  of  Trustees  (154  C-A.  2nd  560;  317  P. 
2d  1701). 

■•  Halushka  vs.  University  of  Saakatchetoan. 
119661  53  D.L.R.  (2d). 

LXBRARY    or    CONGKKSS. 
CONCRESSIONAL  RESEARCH  SiRVICE, 

Washington.  DC.  August  4.  1972. 
To:  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 

Welfare    i Health    Subcommittee)    Attn: 

Mr.  J  Culler. 
From:   Freeman  H.  Quimby.  Specialist.  Life 

Sciences. 
Via:   Walter  A.  Hahn.  Acting  Chief,  Science 

Policy  Research  Division 
Subject:  Additional  information  on  matters 

relating   to  experimentation  on  human 

beings. 

EXAMPLES  OF  ytTIUSTIONABLE  EXPERIMENTS 
INVOLVING  HUMAN  StJBJECTS 

1.  In  1964  live  cancer  cells  were  injected 
into  hospitalized  patients  under  circum- 
stances in  which  the  nature  of  their  con- 
sent to  the  proceedings  was  exceedingly 
ambiguous.  Tliere  followed  many  months  of 
Investigation  and  temporary  dismissal  of  the 
scientists  involved,  (see  SP  151.  April  24, 
1968) 

2.  In  an  article  In  the  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine.  June  16,  1966,  I  pages  1354- 
60  Dr.  Henry  Beacher  points  out  that  of  50 
examples  of  research  involving  human 
beings.  In  only  two  of  these  was  the  question 
of  patient  consent  even  mentioned.  He  cites 
three  studies  where  an  effective  treatment 
was  withheld  from  the  patients.  Other  ex- 
periments which  Dr  Beecher  crltlzed  in  the 
article  are  as  follows : 

I  a ) .  One  experiment  to  check  the  effec- 
tiveness of  a  treatment  for  acne  caused  liver 
damage  in  some  of  the  patients. 

(b).  In  another  experiment  high  risk 
cardiac  arrhythmias  were  induced  in  experi- 
mental subjects  by  toxic  doses  of  carbon 
dioxide. 

(c).  Risky  maneuvers  were  carried  out  on 
50  older  patients,  most  of  whom  were  under- 
going gall  bladder  surgery  with  associated 
heart  disease.  Some  ECO  changes  were  noted 
and  in  a  similar  study  the  changes  observed 
were  alamung. 

Id).  In  one  study  of  30  adult  patients  with 
atrial  fibrillation  and  stenosis  of  heart  valves. 
an  old  and  well  established  physiological 
law  was  thrown  into  the  correctlonsJ  proce- 
dures by  means  of  a  gauge  sutured  directly 
on  to  the  heart  and  with  a  direct  puncture 
Into  the  heart  itself. 

(e).  Another  physiological  study  was  con- 
ducted on  22  subjects  undergoing  chest  sur- 
gery. Both  sides  of  the  heart  were  catheter- 
laed,  one  In  the  usual  manner  and  the  other 
by  an  experimental  method.  Extrasystoles 
were  deliberately  induced  by  tapping  the  ex- 
posed heart. 

(f).  Porty-three  subjects,  some  of  wtiom 
were  seriously  111  were  subjected  to  trans- 
cutaneous injection  of   the  spletn  and  ca- 


theterization of  the  hepatic  vein.  No  men* 
tlon  Is  made  of  what  intorma/tton  was  dl« 
vulged  to  the  subjects.  The  purpose  of  the 
manlptilatlons  was  to  develop  a  "technlc"; 
not  to  devise  relevant  Improved  methods  of 
therapy.  Fourteen  of  the  subjects  were  nor- 
mal. 

(g).  In  9  patients  with  chronic  alcoholtsin 
and  cirrhosis  of  the  liver  a  mixture  of  cer- 
tain  nitrogenous  substances  was  adminis- 
tered. Even  after  the  first  signs  of  undesir- 
able effects  were  noted,  3  patients  received  a 
second  and  third  course  of  the  mixture.  It 
was  concluded  Anally  that  the  administration 
of  the  substances  to  patients  with  cirrhosis 
may  be  hazardous. 

(h).  The  effects  of  Ingested  ammonia  oa 
Uver  disease  was  Investigated  In  11  normal 
subjects.  6  with  acute  viral  hepatitis,  26 
with  cirrhosis,  and  8  other  miscellaneous  pa- 
tients. The  hepatic  and  renal  veins  of  all 
subjects  were  cannulated.  Tremor  and  men- 
tal confusion  developed  in  several  of  the  pa- 
tients, lasting  for  3  days  In  one  case. 

( 1 ) .  In  another  experiment  Infectious  hep- 
atitis was  artificially  Induced  In  mentally  de- 
fective children.  'I'he  form  of  hepatitis  in- 
duced was  mild  and  was  already  endemic  in 
the  institution.  Nevertheless,  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  World  Medical  Association  ex- 
plicitly states  that  under  no  circumstances 
is  a  doctor  permitted  to  do  anything  which 
would  weaken  the  physical  or  mental  resist- 
ance of  a  human  being  except  from  strictly 
therapeutic  or  preventive  indications  Im- 
posed in  the  interest  of  the  patient 

I J I  A  cancer  was  transplanted  from  a 
daughter  to  her  volunteering  and  Informed 
mother.  The  experimental  Idea  was  to  learn 
something  about  cancer  immunity  and  the 
production  of  tumor  antibodies.  The  daugh- 
ter's condition  was  known  to  be  'terminal" 
aud  so  was  the  mother's  a  little  over  a  year 
after  the  transplantation. 

I  k) .  In  an  unspecified  number  of  subjects. 
.some  with  heart  disease  and  some  normal,  a 
special  needle  was  Inserted  into  one  of  the 
chambers  of  the  heart  during  bronchoscopy. 
ThU  was  a  new  technlc  of  no  possible  bene- 
fit to  normal  subjects.  The  "technlc"  could 
have  been  evaluated  on  the  patients  for 
whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit. 

The  mere  listing  of  these  ex]?erlment8  se- 
lected by  Dr.  Beecher  does  not  establish  a 
conoensus  that  they  were  unethical,  nor  does 
their  incliislon  here  mean  that  I  personally 
regard  any  one  or  all  of  them  aa  unethical. 

3.  In  his  book  on  Human  Guinea  Pigs 
(1967)  M.  H.  Pappworth  describes  human 
experiments  of  a  que8tlonal)le  nature  (in  his 
opinion),  msmy  of  which  were  conducted  in 
American  Institutions.  A  quick  survey  indi- 
cates that  there  were  10  "Oulnea  Pig"  experi- 
meiiits  performed  on  children,  7  on  pregnant 
women,  7  on  mental  defectives  or  the  men- 
tally 111.  6  on  prison  inmates.  10  on  the  dying 
and  the  old.  7  on  patients  with  heart  dis- 
ease, several  radiation  exi>erlments.  a  few  on 
exi>erimenter8  themselves,  and  of  course, 
many  on  patients  used  for  conitrols  in  other 
expertments.  The  literature  which  Mr.  Papp- 
worth  searched  appears  to  have  been  largely 
in  British  and  American  medical  Journals 
covering  a  period  from  approximately  1948 
to  1966. 

There  appears  to  be  no  way  of  obtaining  in 
a  .short  pwrlod  of  time,  at  least,  the  nature 
and  number  of  experiments  conducted  on 
military  personnel.  According  to  Information 
made  available  to  me.  Dr.  Henry  Beecher  is 
believed  to  be  in  possession  of  a  statement 
from  a  medical  officer  steitloned  at  the  War- 
ren Air  Force  Base  around  1964-66  during  an 
experiment  concerning  streptoooocua  and 
rheumatic  fever.  According  to  Dr.  Beecher, 
"the  medical  officer  who  was  present  and 
who  was  dealt  with  hanbly  because  he  re- 
fused to  participate  In  this  study  wblcb  he 
considered  unethical,  the  subjeota  were  not 
informed,  did  not  oonaent,  and  did  not  even 
know  they  were  the  subjects  In  an  expert- 
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mMit"  Tbe  officer  stated  In  witting  to  Dr. 
S^her  "that  when  he  was  at  the  Air  IJtorce 
12^  there  were  more  ttoan  78  man  on  tlie 
^  with  rheumatic  f^*'^  ""^^  ^^J^ 
!^lUln  treatment  withheld— not  the  25 
^^m?tted  by  the  autbow".  The  Air  Force 
^'^on  this  experiment  Is  not  available 

♦0  me. 

NAMES  or  EXPERTS  ON  LEGAL  AND  ETHICAL 
^^^CONCEPTS    FOB    HITMAN    RESEARCH 

There  have  been  several  symposia  and  con- 
terencee  on  the  problems  ot  conducting  ex- 
DMlments  on  human  beings.  One  of  themore 
L^mt  of  such  discussions  was  spons<»ed  by 
thTNew  York  Academy  of  Sciences  on  Janu- 
^21.  1970.  The  names  and  afflllaUons  of 
ttl  Djirtlclpant*  are  as  follows: 

irvlna  Ladimer,  S  J.D.  Department  of  Com- 
niunlt7  Medicine,  Mt.  Slnal  Hospital,  New 
York,  N.Y.  (Also  United  Health  Founda- 
tions' Inc.,  New  York,  N.Y.) . 

Hokald  W.  McNeur,  Ph.D.  Committee  on 
Health  and  Human  Values,  United  Ministries 
m  Higher  Education,   Philadelphia.   Pa^ 

a«>rge  James,  MX..,  MPH.  Mt.  Slnal  Medi- 
cal Center  and  Medical  School,   New  York, 

^^Bernard  D.  Hlrsh.  LL.B.  (and  General 
counsel.  AMA)  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, Chicago,  111.  _,.,.„. 

Thomas  J.  O'DonneU.  S.J.  The  Jesuit  Resi- 
dence, Hot  Sprtngs,  N.C.  (Present  address; 
catholic  Student  Center,  North  Carolina 
State  University,  Raleigh,  N.C.) . 

Robert  M.  Kark,  M.D.  Renal  and  Nutrition 
section,    Presbyterlan-St.    Luke's     Hospital. 

Chicago,  III. 

Charles  V.  Lowe.  MX).,  National  Institute 
of  Child  Health  and  Human  Development, 
National  Institutes  of  Health.  Bethesda.  Md. 
Leo  Alexander,  MX).  Tufts  University  Med- 
ical School.  Boston.  Mass.  (Also  former  Con- 
sultant to  Secretary  of  War  and  the  VS. 
Chief  Counsel  for  War  Crimes) . 

George  V.  Mann,  Sc.D..  MX).  Nutrition  Di- 
vision, VanderbUt  University  School  of  Medi- 
cine. Nashville,  Tennessee. 

Wayland  J.  Hayes.  Jr.,  M.D.,  Ph.D.  Depart- 
ment of  Biochemistry,  Division  of  Toxicology, 
VanderbUt  University  School  of  Medicine, 
NashvUle,  Tenn. 

DeUord  L.  Stlckel,  MU.  Department  of 
Surgery,  Duke  University  Medical  Center  and 
Durham  Veterans  Administration  Hospital, 
Durham,  N,C, 

Prank  J.  Ayd,  Jr.,  MX).  The  Medical-Moral 
Newsletter,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Ohauncey  D.  Leake,  University  of  CaU- 
fomla.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Margaret  Mead,  PhX).  Department  of  Eth- 
nology. American  Museum  of  Natural  His- 
tory, New  York,  N.Y. 

Stuart  E.  Golann,  PhX).  American  Psy- 
chological Association,  Washington,  D.C. 

Renee  C.  Pox,  Ph.D.  Harvard  University, 
Cambrtdge.  Mass. 

Herbert  S.  Carlln,  MB.  and  Ronald  T.  Ttu-n- 
bull.  M.S.  Hospital  Pharmacy  Service,  Uni- 
versity of  nilnolB  Medical  Center,  Chicago, 
lU. 

Robert  J.  Savard,  PhX).  National  Institute 
of  Mental  Health,  Bethesda,  Md. 

Rosemary  EUJs.  RJI.,  PhX).  Case  Western 
Reserve  University,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Richard  R.  Wllley.  PhJ3.  Division  of  Social 
Perspectives  In  Medicine,  University  of  Arl- 
eona  College  of  Medicine,  Tucson.  Arlaona. 

John  D.  Arnold,  MX)„  Daniel  O.  Martin, 
MD.  and  Sarah  E.  Boyer,  B.S.,  R2T.  (research 
on  prisoners) .  University  of  Missouri  Medical 
Center  at  K!^"«"  City  and  Harry  S.  Truman 
Medical  Research  Laboratory,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 

Hans  Zelsel,  University  of  Chicago  Iaw 
School,  Chicago,  III. 

lAurence  W.  Shaw.  AJii.  and  Thomas  C. 
Chalmers,  MJ}.,  Veterans  Administration, 
WashlngtcHi,  D.C. 

Elenneth  O.  Kohlstaedt.  MX).  Medical  Re- 
search, Ell  Lilly  and  Company,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Louis  Lasagna,  Mi}.,  Johaa  HopMna  Uni- 
versity School  of  Med  loins,  Baltimore,  Md. 

B«mard  Barber,  I%X).  Barnard  OoUege, 
Columbia  University,  New  Tork,  N.T. 

William  J.  Ourran,  LLJii.,  BM.  Hyg .  Scboola 
of  Medicine  and  PubUc  Health,  Harvard  Unl- 
veralty.  Boston,  Mass. 

Herbert  L.  Ley.  Jr..  M.D.  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
mlnlstratloii,  Washington,  D.C. 

Eugene  A.  Oonlrey,  PhX).,  Division  of  Re- 
search Oiunts,  National  institutes  of  Health, 
Bethesda,  Md. 

Frank  P.  Orad,  LL.B.  Columbia  Law  School, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

AUred  M.  Sadler,  Jr..  MI3.  and  Blair  U 
Sadler,  LL.B.  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
Bethesda.  Md. 

Norman  Cousins.  Saturday  Revievo.  New 
York,  NY.  (Now  at  The  World,  United  Na- 
tions Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.) 

Roy  E.  Rltts.  Jr.,  M.D.  Section  of  Micro- 
biology, Mayo  Clinic.  Rochester.  Minn. 

All  of  the  above  named  individuals  gave 
papere  at  this  conference  or  moderated  one 
of  the  panel  discussions.  The  purpose  of  the 
list  of  names  of  experts  Is  to  provide  creden- 
tials and  affiliation.  The  attached  xeroxed 
"contents"  of  the  conference  provides  the 
titles  of  their  papers,  which  may  provide 
some  guidance  to  the  committee  in  contact- 
lug  these  Individuals. 

Please  let  us  know  If  we  may  be  of  further 
assistance. 

LiBRART   or   Congress. 
Congressional   Rxsbabch   Service, 

WaaMngtcm,  D.C,  July  31,  1972. 
To:  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,    Htealth    Subcommittee,    Attn: 
Mr.  J.  Cutler. 
Prom:   Freeman  H.  Qutmby.  Specialist,  Life 

Sciences. 
Via:   Charles  S.  Sheldon,  n,  Chief,  Science 

Policy  Research  Division. 
SubJ:  Articles  on  medical  experimentation 
on  human  beings. 
As  indicated  during  our  recent  telephone 
discussion  on  human  experimentation;  I 
have  not  prepared  a  study  on  this  subject 
since  SPI  151,  AprU  24,  1968.  However,  In 
accordance  with  your  request  of  July  28, 
1972  I  am  providing  herewith  the  following 
articles  and  other  materials  on  the  general 
questions  of  ethics  and  guidelines  for  experi- 
mentation on  human  beings: 

"The  Institutional  Guide  to  DHEW  Policy 
on  Protection  of  Human  Subjects",  PHS/ 
NIH,  1971. 

"The  Cabinet  of  Dr.  DOD"  by  Paul  Jacobs. 

The  New  York  Review,  March  9,  1973,  pp.  32- 

Chalmers   C.   Thomas,    et   al,   "Contr«^ed 

Studies  In  Clinical  Cancer  Research",  NEJtt 

July  13,  1972,  pp.  75-78. 

"Moral  Issues  Relating  to  the  Use  of  Hu- 
mans and  Animals  In  Research  ",  A  Medical 
Affairs  Forum,  Sept.,  1967. 

"Medical  Research  and  the  Golden  Rule", 
by  Michael  E.  DeBakey,  JAMA.  Feb.  19,  1968, 
pp.  132-134. 

"Experiments  on  Man",  British  Medical 
Journal,  Oct.  14,  1967.  pp.  106-6. 

"Experiments  oa  Man",  British  Medical 
Journal,  Jime  10, 1967,  p.  689. 

"Elthlcs  and  Experiments",  The  Lancet, 
AprU  18.  1970,  pp.  367-368. 

"EIxparlmentatlDn  on  ChUdren",  JAMA, 
Jan.  12,  1970,  p.  301. 

"Ethics  and  Eiq;>erlmentatlon",  The  lan- 
cet. May  16. 1970,  pp.  1060-1. 

Please  let  us  know  If  we  may  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Trs  Lxbrart  or  Congress, 
Waah^r^gton,  DJC.,  March  2, 1967. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs, 
U£.  Senate, 
Waahington,  DXJ. 

Dear  Senator  Javits:  The  Lsglalatlve  Ref- 
erence Service  Is  pleased  to  transmit  a  report 
entitled  "Medical  ExperimentaUon  on  Hu- 
man Beings."  The  report  was  prepared  in  re- 


spooae  to  your  rtquwt  for  a  study  ot  the  ex- 
ttint  of  m<>di<M>^  experlmenLatlon  on  human 
b4lngi  In  ttaa  Unlt*d  States,  with  q>eclal  em- 
phasis on  the  question  of  the  consent  of  the 
patient  being  given  and  on  controls  imposed 
upon  such  experlmentatlcm  by  law,  by  regu- 
lation, and  by  practice.  The  scope  of  the  re- 
port is  based  upon  a  draft  study  submitted 
to  you  and  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare  on  September  8.  1966 
Since  that  date  the  dtmenslons  erf  the  re- 
port have  grown  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  new  developments  and  the  extensive 
prl"vate  and  public  discussion  erf  those  devel- 
opments. Many  of  the  references  cited  fol- 
low from  the  begtanlng  of  the  calendar  year 
and  include  significant  publications  as  late 
as  February  20,  1967.  Although  the  report 
attempts  a  summary  and  reaches  some  con- 
clusions, the  author  and  the  Legislative  Ref- 
erence Service  regard  these  as  a  stimulus  for 
further  study  which  the  (Dongress  and  the 
American  medical  community  may  elect  to 
give  the  subject. 

Dr.  Freeman  H.  Quimby  la  the  Science 
Policy  Research  Division  conducted  the  fuU 
study  and  wrote  the  reports.  Mlas  Sylvia 
Keslnger,  also  In  this  division,  established 
Initial  inquiries  and  provided  suggestions  and 
assistance  on  special  portions  ot  the  manu- 
script. Mr.  Hugh  Keenan,  Legislative  At- 
torney, In  the  American  Law  Division, 
searched  the  statutes  of  the  States,  conducted 
the  survey  of  the  States  with  respect  to  agen- 
cies and  regulations,  and  wrote  that  part  of 
the  report  having  to  do  with  controls  Imposed 
upon  human  experimentation  by  State  \wh 
and  administrative  rules. 
Sincerely, 

Lester  8   Jatson, 

Director 

Medical  Experimentation  on  Httman  Beings, 

March  1967 
(By  Freeman  H.  Quimby,  Specialist,  Life  Sci- 
ences. Science  Policy  Research  Division; 
With  the  Assistance  of  Hugh  C.  Keenan, 
Legislative  Attorney,  American  Law  Divi- 
sion) 

•'Life  is  short  and  the  art  long; 
the  occasion  instant,  decision 
difficult,   experiment   perilous"" 

— Hijjpocrates . 
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•n»  Attom«y«  0*n«nkl  o<  th«  8««Ms. 

PaBT   1.    Il«TB0»trCT101f 

t.    UXBTOnCAL   8KKTCH 

Bxp«rliB«ntatlon  on  bumaii*  by  humana  Is 
M  old  M  f«CQr«tod  hlatory.  Curious  and  help- 
law  iMfan  the  unfriendly  forces  of  nature. 
man  eought  then,  as  he  doee  today,  to  under- 
stand hi*  place  in  the  wocld  of  Uvlng  things 
and  to  relieve  pain,  Ulneee.  and  fear  To  this 
end  the  aaelaot  Persian*  and  Ptolemle*  ex- 
pwlaiABted  and  aMulemned  criminal*.  Much 
Ut«r,  about  150  A.D.,  Oaien  went  about  these 
mwttfrt   well  enough  to  be  considered  the 
fooadw    ol    azperlBiental    physiology.    The 
Dark  f"**  llkldl*  Agea  intervened,  so  that  it 
was  not  untu  40O  years  ago  that  the  human 
body  w«i  flrat  dl***oted.^  ThI*  w*«  done  by 
Vee&llxis  who  did  so  on  two  lUagal  counts^ 
tber*  waa  a  pnscrlpUon  •gahaat  dia*ectloQ, 
and  MirraptltkNialy  taUng  bodies  from  the 
^Uo«a  at  Bight  wa*,  ot  course,  "stealing". 
y«j»y  jmtg^  latar  Harvey  conducted  measure - 
Okenta  on  living  i"*""^'*  and  man  and  there- 
by  itemoiwtrated   th*  circulation  of   blood. 
Between  1750  and  1800.  further  human  ez- 
iiiii  hiientetlrni    demonstrated    the    value    of 
■naeiitMXkta.  against  T™^'r^»  and  th*  use  of 
citric  fruit*  in  the  treatment  of  scurvy,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  century  venereal  disease 
was  proved  to  be  a  vaaamlasable  condiUon. 
Over  a  period  of  five  yean  (1839  to  1S33), 
William  Beaumont,  a  Surgeon  In  the  United 
3tatee  Army,  conducted  experiment*  on  the 
stomach  of  Alexl*  9t.  Martin,  which  had  been 
by  an  accidentally  discharged  shotgun."  The 
opened  up  to  living  physiological  observation 
ground  waa  thus  prepared  for  the  two  great 
experlmentallarts,  Claude  Bernard  In  physiol- 
ogy   and    Louis    Pasteur    in    chemistry    and 
mlcroMology.  who  convinced  the  world  of  the 
value  of  btomedlcal  experimentation. 

Many   setenttete    experimented   on   them- 
selvw,  oo  their  own  kin.  a*  well  as  on  others. 
In  1936.  Dr.  Gerhard  Domazk.  produced  the 
sulfa     «»rug     "Prontoall"      (sulfanilamide). 
Domazk's  experlmentatlcn  wae  confined  to 
mice    until    hi*    own    daughter    contracted 
blood  polMCilng.  It  was  believed  she  would 
die.  The  father  decided  to  rlaJt  a  large  doee 
of  his  own  drug,  and  ah*  recovered  complete- 
ly. Although  Domazk's  subsequent  claims  for 
the  effectlvenesa  of  "Prontoell"  were  baaed 
only  on  the  admlasable  statistical  evidence 
In  mice,'  his  earlier  success  In  experimenting 
on    his    daughter    Influenced    a   subeequent 
decision   to   treat    other    humans    rtth   the 
drug.  In  193«.  a  serious  outbreak  of  childbed 
fever  h^  occurred  In  Queen  Charlotte's  Hos- 
pital in  London.  Thhrty-eight  mot;  ars  were 
in  critical  condition.  "ProntoBll'*  ws  admln- 
tetered  to  the  entire  group,  and  c  if  three 
out  of  the  thlrty-etght  died.*  This  evidence 
was  sufSclant  to  establish  sulfanilamide  as 
a  useful  drug  In  the  treatment  of  Infections. 
About  2ft  years  ago  Ancel  Keys  and  others 
conducted  experiments  on  consclentloxis  ob- 
lectora,    from    whom    they    wtthhrtd    some 
quantttles  of  food  calories  In  studies  of  semi- 
starvatloa.*    These    were    ocMitroUed    experi- 
ments which,  together  wtth  general  oheerva- 
tlon*   made    during   regional   famines,   con- 
stitute the  basic  data  for  evaluating  mini- 
mum dVKary  levels  for  those  underfed  popu- 
lations t&  ttie  world  today. 

The  publloatlon  In  1888  at  Claude  Bw- 
aajd's  Introduction  to  the  Stvdf  o/  Bxperl- 
mental  Xedicine.  formulated  and  promul- 
gated ethical  prlnclplee  and  Jnattflcatton  for 
human  ezperlmentatloii.  "nie  aafeguards  and 
admonltloiMi  therein  weie  widely  accepted 
a.n/1  practiced  for  many  years.  However,  "thlB 
ethical   eqaanlmKy  of   ttie  medical   profes- 


FooUkotaa  at  end  at  aitl^e. 


itotx  was  blattered  by  Uu  reports  from  Nazi 
Oermany  o<  atrodtle*  in  the  name  of  olin- 
ioal  aalenee."  •  The  examples  of  human 
expanments  menxloned  oarller  In  the  his- 
torical sketch  were  preeumaOiy  conducted 
on  willing  subject*;  thoee  otMiducted  In  Nazi 
Gtermany  were  by  arid  large  on  unwlUlng 
subjects. 

Because  biological  and  cUnlcai  investiga- 
tion* by  this  time  had  gathered  considerable 
momentum  in  some  other  part*  of  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States,  It  waa  clear  that 
much  wa*  at  stake  and  that  re-deSnttiou 
of  ethical,  moral  and  legal  requirements 
for  clinical  experim^utatlon  was  imperative. 
The  first  reeult  w»s  the  Nuremberg  Code, 
the  10  points  of  which  were  developed  at  the 
Nuremberg  MUltary  Tribunal.  The  Urst  three 
rules  are  as  foilows: 

"Nuremberg  Rule  1:  Th*  voluntary  con- 
sent ot  the  human  subject  is  absolutely 
eaeential. 

"Nupemberg  Rule  3:  The  experiment 
stiould  be  such  a*  to  yield  fruitful  reeult* 
for  the  good  of  society,  unprocurable  by 
other  methods  ot  study,  and  noit  random 
and  unneoeaaary  experlmants  In  nature. 

"Nupemberg  Rule  3 :  The  experiment 
should  bo  so  deelgned  and  baaed  on  peeults 
at  »jniiTvJ  expertmem-tatlon  and  a  knowledge 
of  the  natural  hiatory  of  the  dlaeaae  or 
other  problenxs  under  study  that  the  antic- 
ipated results  will  justify  the  performance 
of  the  experiment."  ' 

These  and  other  rules  and  declarations 
have  been  adopted  by  appropriate  organiza- 
tion* in  reoemt  years.  But  tihere  remains  the 
problem  o<  whether  or  not  they  are  being 
obaerved  In  praotloe  and  whether  or  not 
further  detaUed  reflnemeat,  mtorpretatlon. 
and  ciariflcaUou  may  not  do  more  harm 
than  good. 

B.  Cvrrent  concern  over  human  experimen- 
tation 
The  continuing  concern  over  the  actual 
practices,  attitudes  and  phlloeophiee  being 
applied  today  In  the  legal  and  ethical  as- 
pects of  citnical  InvartSgatlan  Involvea  three 
developments  during  the  laat   few  years: 

Plrst,  expendltureo  for  medical  roeearch 
are  at  an  aJ.1  time  high  wltih  the  Pederal 
government  leading  the  way  In  1940,  toital 
expendittires  from  all  souroee  for  medical 
njuLTCh  In  the  United  States  was  $87,000,- 
000.'  Twenty  years  later.  ISflT.  this  figure 
Increased  so  ttuaJ  It  Is  now  over  twenty  times 
larger,  or  an  amount  gradually  approaching 
$2  billion  a  yecw.  This  has  resulted  in  an 
expansion  of  cLinlcai  centers  all  over  the 
country  and  an  increase  In  the  need  for 
more  patients   and   healthy   volunteers.* 

There  is  also  a  growing  need  tor  larger 
numbers  of  human  subjects  per  clinical  trial 
so  that  the  efficacy,  side  effects,  and  precau- 
tions for  the  Increasing  volnme  of  new  drugs 
and  blologlcals  can  be  established  with  sta- 
tistical rigor  before  approval  for  general  use 
by  practicing  physicians. 

Further,  there  can  be  no  direct  extrapola- 
tion of  results  from  animal  experimentation 
to  clinical  trials  In  human  subjects,"  or  at 
least  there  Is  a  severe  limitation  on  such 
extrapolation  in  drugs  designed  for  treatment 
of  conditions  and  symptoms  which  are  more 
or  less  uniquely  human. 

The  second  recent  development  Is  the  grow- 
ing desire  to  apply  all  new  knowledge  quickly 
and  broadly  to  the  health  problems  of  the 
nation.  On  June  27,  19««.  President  Jt*nson 
made  the  following  remarks  at  a  meeting 
with  the  directors  of  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health. 

I  am  keenly  interested  to  learn  not  only 
what  knowledge  this  jWOO  million  a  year  by 
NIH  on  biomedical  research]  buys  but  what 
are  the  payoffs  in  terms  of  healthy  lives  for 
our  citizens  .  .  .  We  must  make  sure  that  no 
life  giving  discovery  Is  locked  up  In  the 
laboratory." 


In  December  1964,  the  President's  C<»n- 
niissioD  on  Heart  Diseases,  Cancer,  and  Stroke 
submitted  its  Report  to  the  President.''  Later, 
tesUfymg  before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
chaired  by  Mr.  Lister  Hill,  members  of  the 
Commission  urged  instead  of  the  »60  milliou 
approach  aaked  by  the  Administration  bill, 
an  initial  outlay  of  more  than  $350  million 
for  Um  flr.st  year  to  be  expanded  to  an  accu- 
mulative total  of  $3  billion  for  the  five 
year  plan  for  a  network  of  medical  com- 
plexes." The  legislation— the  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer,  and  Stroke  Amendments  of  19M — 
waa  signed  into  law  by  the  President  in  Octo- 
ber of  1985.  and  Is  aimed  primarily  at  ".speed- 
ing  the  traTisfer  of  modem  research  remltt 
into  practice  throughout  the  country."  ^  The 
speed,  although  less  than  that  recommended 
by  the  Commission,  nevertheless  places  an 
additional  outlay  Into  the  health  enterprise 
in  the  amount  of  $340  million  from  October 
1965   to   July   1968." 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  neither  the 
President,  the  Commission,  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee,  nor  the  Congress  sug- 
gested by  any  of  the  foregoing  statements 
or  acts  that  there  be  a  cutting  of  ethical 
corners.  This  issue  was  surely  not  even  raised. 
The  point  is  that  the  gigantic  Increase  in 
funds  few  clinical  centers  and  health  research 
will  resiilt  In  still  more  experiments  on  pa- 
tients and  subjects,  with  a  concomitant  re- 
sponslbUlty  that  it  be  done  with  the  full 
protection  of  Indlvldtial  rights  and  safety. 

Dr.  Henry  K.  Beecher  of  the  Harvard  Uni- 
versity Medical  School  provides  a  description 
and  summary  of  the  situation  as  f<rilow8: 

Since  World  War  n  the  annual  expendi- 
ture for  research  (In  large  part  in  man)  In 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  has  In- 
creased a  remarkable  17-fold.  At  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  inorea**  has 
been  a  gigantic  624-fold.»  This  "nattonal" 
rate  of  Increase  Is  over  88  ttmes  that  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital.  These  data. 
rough  as  they  are,  lUastrate  vast  opportuni- 
ties and  concomitantly  expanded  responal- 
bilitlea. 

Taking  Into  account  the  sound  and  in- 
creasing emphasis  of  recent  years  that  ex- 
perimentation In  man  must  precede  general 
application  of  new  procedures  in  therapy. 
plus  the  great  sums  of  money  avaUable,  there 
is  reason  to  fear  that  these  reqtdpements  and 
these  resources  may  be  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply of  responsible  investigations.  All  this 
heightens  the  problems  under  discussion. 

Medical  schools  and  university  hospitals 
are  Increasingly  dominated  by  lnve*tlgators. 
Every  young  man  knows  that  he  will  never 
be  promoted  to  a  tenure  post,  to  a  professor- 
ship In  a  major  medical  school,  uiUess  he 
has  proved  himself  as  an  Investigator.  If  the 
ready  avallabUlty  of  money  for  conducting 
research  Is  added  to  this  fact,  one  can  see 
how  great  the  pressures  are  on  ambitious 
young  physicians. 

Implementation  of  the  recommendations  or 
the  President's  Commission  on  Heart  Disease, 
Cancer  and  Stroke  means  that  further  astro- 
nomical sums  of  money  wUl  become  available 
for  research  In  man." 

The  third  development  is  the  recent  "con- 
troversy" concerning  the  consent  of  subjects 
in  human  experimentation.  Although  the 
publicity  on  this  matter  has  occurred  largely 
within  the  past  three  years,  neither  the  prob- 
lems nor  the  arguments  are  new.  Without  a 
doubt,  the  beginning  was  in  1962  with  the 
debate  over  the  "Kefauver-Harrls  Amend- 
ments" to  the  Food.  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act. 
Although  there  was  little  argument  at  that 
time  over  the  section  dealing  with  "consent", 
there  eventually  followed  difficulties  in  in- 
terpreting this  m  experimental  practice  and 
presumably  some  overuse  of  the  Judgment 
exemption  clause  to  th*  "consent"  provision 
of  the  leglalatton. 

The  medical  community  was  reminded  oi 
the  problems  and  issuM  In  human  expert- 
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mentatton  sometline  earll«  in  1968."  AImo 
u  evidence  of  It*  prior  recognition  of  the 
!!roblems  m  human  experimentation,  the 
na  public  Health  Service.  In  January  1960, 
»i^ed  a  $97,000  grant  to  the  Boston  Uni- 
varsitv  Law-Medicine  Research  Institute  "to 
Ljnduct  a  study  of  actual  pracUces  in 
!nical  investigations  in  the  United  States 
in  regard  to  these  legal,  moral  and  ethical 
issue*  Special  studies  were  conducted  in 
J^mid  to  drug  trials,  the  use  of  chUdren  In 
mSdlcal  research,  the  use  of  prisoners  in 
medical  research,  and  the  legal  issue  of  In- 
foimed  consent'  of  research  subjects  and 
naUenU  of  aU  types."  "■  The  three  year  study 
Ins  conducted  by  'lawyers,  physicians,  other 
cUnical  inveaUgators,  and  social  scientists. 
It  1«  ttie  first  research  project  ever  conducted 
in  the  United  SUtes  In  this  highly  slgnlfl- 
oant  area. "  "  The  latest  policies  of  the  Sur- 
geon General  notably  Include  many  of  the 
Jeoommendatlons  in  the  report  from  the 
Boston  study. 

The  subject  of  human  experimentation 
again  became  newsworthy  In  February  of 
1964  when  It  was  "disclosed  that,  as  a  part 
of  a  research  project,  live  cancer  cells  were 
being  injected  Into  hospitalized  paUents 
under  circumstances  In  which  the  nature  of 
their  consent  to  the  proceedings  was  exceed- 
ingly ambiguous. "  »  There  soon  followed  tiie 
inevitable  sensational  headlines,  such  as 
"Nazi  tactics."  These  later  disappeared,  ex- 
cept for  an  article  on  this  specific  case  pub- 
lished in  the  Fall  of  196B  In  a  national 
iroiBen's  magazine  entitled  "How  Doctors 
UM  Patients  a*  Guinea  Pigs. " 

One  of  several  articles  In  The  WaU  Street 
Journal"  quoted  Dr.  Hemy  Beecher  of 
the  Harvard  Medical  School  as  asserting. 
■What  seems  to  be  breaches  of  ethical  con- 
duct (in  falling  to  get  informed  consent | 
are  by  no  means,  but  are  almost,  one  fears, 
universal".  The  article  states  that  Dr. 
Beecher  "cited  18  cases  In  which  he  sharply 
questioned  whether  doctors  properly  had 
obtained  consent  from  patients  taking  part 
in  experiments".  (Dr.  Beecher  later  In- 
oreased  the  number  of  cases  from  18  to  22, 
the  latter  number  being  selected  from  a 
large  group  of  60  "for  reasons  of  spaoe".") 
Dr.  Beecher  "focused  much  of  his  criticism 
on  the  use  of  'captive'  subjects, "  particu- 
larly "of  the  military"." 

These  assertions  were  attacked  by  Dr. 
Thomas  Chalmers  of  Tufts  Medical  School 
who  caUed  them  "a  gross  and  irresponsible 
exaggeration"  and  stated  that  "the  over- 
whelming majority  of  investigators  carry  out 
their  studies  ethically."  "  "At  least  one  major 
research  Institution,  the  Cleveland  Clinic,  re- 
duced substantially  its  studies  involving  hu- 
man subjects  because  of  the  present  legal 
and  ethical  questions.  'We  don't  want  to  be 
the  test  case,'  explains  Dr.  Irvlns  Page,  Di- 
rector." " 

The  medical  profession  was  stirred  again 
In  January  1966  when  the  Regents  of  the  Unl- 
vewlty  of  the  State  of  New  York,  acting  under 
their  responsibility  for  Uoenslng  the  medical 
profession,  found  two  individuals  involved 
In  the  live  cancer  cell  experiments,  Drs.  Ches- 
ter Southam  and  Emmanuel  Mander,  guilty 
of  "unprofessional  conduct,  fraud  and  deceit 
In  the  practice  of  medicine."  »  In  the  same 
month,  the  fires  were  further  fanned  by  Dr. 
Beecher  in  an  editorial  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association.  The  editorial 
adred  the  question,  "whoever  gave  the  In- 
vestigator the  God-like  right  of  chooeing 
martyrs?"  " 

On  January  6,  1967,  an  article  by  Dr.  Wolf 
Wolfensberger  in  Science  pointed  out  that 
there  Is  a  growing  concern  among  Intelligent 
laymen  about  the  conduct  of  research  and 
"that  no  one  discipline  has  been  singled  out 
by  public  criticism.  Thus  medical  researchers 
were  most  affected  by  the  New  York  regents' 
decision;  social  scientists,  by  the  Camelot 
affair;  and  behavioral  scientists,  by  the  'anU- 


test'  movement. "  "•  The  author  of  this  Jan- 
uary 6  article  also  conducted  a  nationwide 
survey  of  limitations  and  obstacles  for  re- 
search on  the  mentaUy  retarded.  He  reported 
tliat  "when  'experiment'  was  mentioned  in 
connection  with  a  handicapped  individual, 
responses  .  .  .  were  not  only  strong  and 
emotional  but  at  times  absolutely  Irrational. " 
Two  weeks  later,  January  16,  1967,  The  New 
York  Time*  reported  that  SUt*  Senator  Sey- 
mour B.  Thaler  "charged  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  last  week  that  retarded  children  were 
being  injected  with  live  hepatitis  virus,  that 
the  deformed  limbs  of  children  in  Harlem 
Hospital  had  been  amputated  to  demonstrate 
surgical  techniques  instead  of  therapy  and 
that  poor  patients  were  being  used  as  guinea 
pigs'  without  their  consent.  Hospital  officials 
immediately  denied  the  ctiarges  and  attacked 
Senator  Thaler  as  irresponsible."  " 

The  eminent  naurosugeon.  Dr.  Irving  8. 
Cooper,  according  to  the  January  1967  num- 
ber of  The  Mayo  Alumnu*.*'  believes  that  the 
questions  concerning  research  on  patients 
are  now  being  debated  within  the  forum  in 
which  they  rightly  belong,  the  medical  pro- 
fession Itself. 

To  bring  discussion  of  the  Issues  In  public 
media  up  to  date,  we  quote  the  entire  article 
by  Nobel  Laureat.  Dr.  Joshua  Lederberg, 
which  appeared  in  The  Washington  Post  on 
AprU  23,  1967:  » 

Modem,  scientific  medicine  rests  in  con- 
trolled observations  of  human  beings.  Every 
person  whose  health  and  life  has  been  Im- 
proved by  medical  care  is  Indebted  to  a  pre- 
vious patient  who  undertook  some  risk  In 
an  experiment  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellows. 
Clinical  experimentation  poses  some  of  the 
most  poignant  dilemmas  of  the  scientist's 
responslbUlty  to  society,  but  the  responslbU- 
ity  is  shared  by  everyone  who  benefits  from 
modem  dnigs  and  advanced  surgery. 

Intemperate  attacks  have  lately  been 
leveled  against  clinical  research,  since  we  do 
not  yet  have  workable  norms.  Nevertheless, 
for  every  patient  who  may  have  been  abused 
by  some  instifBclently  regulated  clinical  trial, 
a  thousand  patients  suffer  by  being  un- 
treated or  maltreated  with  scientifically  xm- 
sovmd  or  less  man  Ideal  drugs  and  pitx:ed- 
ures. 

In  a  society  dedicated  to  personal  liberties, 
no  one  should  be  subjected  to  arbitrary  risks 
against  bis  will.  Hence,  every  responsible 
physician  and  clinical  investigator  would 
support  the  principle  of  knowing  consent  as 
the  basis  for  recruiting  subjects  into  research 
studies  which  Involve  significant  new  risks. 
The  criterion  of  "Informed  consent"  Is. 
however,  still  controversial.  It's  application  to 
situations  Involving  trivial  risks  may  frus- 
trate the  experimental  design  for  a  trivial  ad- 
vantage of  personal  security.  Squally  Impor- 
tant, informed  consent  requires  an  under- 
standing of  experimental  medical  science 
that  goes  far  beyond  the  training  of  most  lay- 
men, and  sometimes  of  the  invetlgators. 

Will  It  be  necessary  for  every  patient  to 
have  the  advloe  of  counsel  before  a  physician 
uses  any  technique  unknown  to  Hippocrates? 
Some  criticisms  of  sophisticated  medlctoe 
could  be  answered  only  by  such  an  absurdity. 
The  ethical  Issue  rests  In  part  on  the 
vagueness  of  the  patient's  moral  responsi- 
bility for  participating  In  medical  progress. 
In  contrast  to  the  reality  of  his  motives  and 
legal  rights  to  protect  his  body. 

How  much  InfMTnatlon  must  a  person  have 
before  he  could  "prudently"  risk  his  life?  To 
take  an  unhappy  example.  It  Is  plain  that 
astronauts  have  volunteered  to  undertake 
one  of  the  most  hassardous  of  occupations, 
but  did  their  informed  consent  reach  to  the 
perception  that  trial  runs  on  the  ground 
might  be  more  hazardous  than  spaceflight? 
Yet  far  more  detailed  criteria  or  informed 
consent  are  being  proposed  for  medical  re- 
search, with  grave  penalties  for  physicians 
and  Institutions  who  would  substitute  their 


own   moral   Judgment*   for   legally   airtight 
forms. 

Risk  U  part  of  life,  but  the  purpoae  of 
medicine  is  to  mitigate  haaarda.  No  subject 
should  be  aaked  to  make  any  aacrifloe  that 
could  be  avoided,  and  especially  so  if  the 
essential  alms  of  clinical  investigations  can 
still  be  achieved.  The  very  expression  "risk" 
brings  to  mind  "insurance,"  and  there  Is  an 
Important  step  that  w*  could  take  to  ra- 
tionalize the  participation  of  human  sub- 
jects. 

Besides  giving  tlxelr  knowing  consent,  they 
should  be  insured  agaiiist  the  potential  haz- 
ards, the  cost  of  premiums  being  accepted  as 
a  plausible  charge  to  the  research  projects. 
A  subject  who  has  paulbly  suffered  damages 
In  an  experiment  should  not  have  to  sue  for 
redress  on  a  claim  of  culpable  negligence  or 
fraudulent  misinformation,  no  more  than 
should  an  industrial  employee  In  a  poten- 
tially hazardous  occupation. 

The  registration  of  subject*  for  appro- 
priate levels  of  insuraooe  would  become  a 
self-enforcing  system  of  contix^,  particularly 
if  the  patient  were  required  to  endora*  the 
registration.  It  would  then  be  a  cause  of 
action  If  a  patient  were  enticed  Into  an  ex- 
periment without  being  insured  at  a  level 
apprxiprlate  to  his  risks. 

The  cumulative  costs  of  the  premiums 
would  dlsoourage  the  overexposxue  of  pa- 
tients to  rlslcs  beyond  the  signlflnano*  of  the 
expected  reeulto.  Above  aU,  the  insurance 
concept  would  provide  a  basis  of  evaluating 
the  rights  of  tba  patlent-eubject,  for  which 
informed  consent  might  be  an  ideal  but 
practically  unworkable  eJ.temative. 

Research-risk  insurance  might  be  attacked 
as  adding  to  the  costs  of  research.  However, 
these  costs  are  already  paid.  In  the  currency 
of  the  risks  taken  by  the  subjects,  and  this 
is  an  unfair  burden  that  should  be  accepted 
by  the  whole  conununity. 
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Pabt  II.  ExTt>rT  op  M^"""*'  Exphhmintation 

ON  HuMAM  BxiNca 
A.  DsriKrnoKa  oa  CAtKcoaiBS  or  patxsnts  Aim 
Buajscia  IN  NXB  PBOJKCis  nasi) 
Any  appraiMl  of  tbe  axtent  of  human  ex- 
perimentation should,  wherever  poeslbla.  de- 
fine tha  varloua  typas  of  reeeareb  in  which 
the  patlanta  and  sublet*  partlolpata.  CUri- 
fkatlod  along  such  Unas  may  avoid  much 
misundeixtanding-  For  example,  an  Inter- 
profsaBlooal  group  which,  stodled  1437  clin- 
ical pio)«cU  supported  by  NIH  during  1961, 
found  It  "uaeful  to  elaulfy  filntcal  research 
according  to  the  balance  of  research  and 
therapy  In  the  relationship  between  the  sub- 
jects and  Uve  clinical  Investicatar."  ^  The 
daOiMd  dasGes  of  research  (typa  of  subjects) 
and  the  known  number  of  ftrxyjecta  In  each 
class  are  shown  below,  as  derived  by  the  1961 
survey: 

•Number  of  Profectt 
Class  of  Research :  Utilizing  Humana  > 

Very  akck  patients;  aU  therapies  tried, 

vary  poor  prognosis 506 

Patients  receiving  one  of  several  treat- 
menta.  none  of   whlcb   la  tba   dear 

choice  for  th*  coodltlon 1141 

Patlanta  naed  as  ocmtrola  for  other  pa- 
tients being  studied  for  specific  re- 
sponse In  reference  to  thalr  disease..     329 
Patients  who  participate  In  the  clinical 

field  trials  of  new  vaoetnea 138 

Healthy  volunteers  who  do  not  stand  to 
gain  tkny  direct  therapeutic  or  pre- 
ventative benefit 427 

*  Tb^  nomber  at  projects  In  each  class 
are  not  mutually  excluatre 

B.  iTiH  nvTOLVKiexirr  n*  cuincAL 

INVXSnCATION    <  1  »«S ) 

since  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
are  leading  sponsors  of  research  which  often 
Involves  the  use  of  human  beings  in  ex- 
periments, the  Director  of  the  NIH  was  re- 


quested to  supply  new  Information  on  the 
n«mb«r  o*  human  subjects  Involved  In  clini- 
cal Investigations  sponsored  by  NIH.  both 
Intramural  and  extramural.  The  asaembled 
data  submitted  In  August  1986  not  only 
provide  an  order  of  maamttude  estimate  of 
the  number  of  human  subjects  used  In  clini- 
cal Investigations,  but  also  display  different 
ways  of  claastfytng  such  subjects  The  varied 
categories  very  likely  developed  from  the 
approach  Dr  Shannon  and  his  staff  utilized 
In  order  to  supply  the  data  In  a  reasonably 
short  period  of  time.  The  Information  sup- 
plied by  NIH  '  Is  presented  In  the  tabula- 
tion below 

*»No.  Hum4Pi 
Sub  feet  3 
1.  Research      beds      provided      by 
grants     to    clinical     research 

centers 1.800 

a.  In-  and  out-patients  Involved 
In  studies  In  which  some 
manipulation  of  a  therapeu- 
tic nature  might  occur,  such 

as    •95,000 

a.  Vaccine  developnjent  program 
of  the  National  Institute  of 
Allergy  and  Infectious  Dis- 
ease    '(50.000) 

b    Cancer       chemotherapy       and 
various  studies  supported  by 
the    Heart    and    Arthritis    In- 
stitutes        '(iS.OOO) 

3  Nonmanlpulatlve  observation- 
al studies,  such  as:  epidemio- 
logical studies,  and  the  col- 
laborative perinatal  research 
program  of  the  National  in- 
stitute of  Neurological  Dis- 
eases and  Bltndneas  - _ .     133,  000 

a.  Demonstration  projects  of  th<j 
National  Institute  of  Mental 

Health    (18,000) 

4.  Capacity  of  the  Clinical  Center 

at  NIH.  BethesdB 815 

Approximate  total 130.000 

•  Flgxire  composed  of  totals  drawn  from 
protocols  which  required  ■•x"  number  of  pa- 
tioita  during  the  experiment.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions the  figures  report  a  single  point  In 
time  rather  than  the  duration  of  a  total 
study  wherein  different  patients  might  be 
involved  or  a  single  Individual  would  be  In 
aiMl  out  of  the  study  at  different  times. 

• 'B^avlorally  oriented  clinical  investi- 
gations are  not  included. 

C.  WIH  aXSCAXCH  ANT)  TaAUrtNC  GKANT  PaOJBCTS 

rnvoLviiro    HtrMAWs    n*    a    cukicajl    awd 

NON-CLnnCAI.     COWTTXT      (196S    DATA) 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health  also 
provided  an  esUmatad  tabulation  of  grants 
and  grantee  inatltutiona  using  descriptor 
terms,  ciinicai  studtea  and  human. 

No. 

Resean^  granta:  of  GranU 

ainical    studies 2.335 

Psychological       testing.       Sociological 
questlonnalree.       Other       "bumMB" 

survey    research 1,415 

Clinic*!  research  centers  (aO  types) ..       130 

Total    »«T0 

Training      grants — clinical      medldne 
and  dentistry  only: 

Training   grants 1,878 

fellowships    346 

Tralneeahlps    135 

Research  Career  Awards 354 


D.   WUMBra   OF   StJBJECTS   INVOLVCD  II*   SOMX 
FAMn-IAK    Daces    AND    VACCIXXS 

What  may  be  somewhat  surprising  figtires 
are  those  available  on  the  number  of  human 
subjects  Involved  in  the  use  and  development 
of  certain  well-known  drugs  and  vaccines. 
■For  example,  we  know  that  a  total  of  J.8 
million  tablets  ot  thalidomide  were  distrib- 
uted to  1,270  physicians  In  the  United  States 
and  that  20.771  patients  received  the  drag. 
A  t<Ttal  of  624  of  those  patients  were  preg- 
nant women,  and  as  a  result  of  these  "stud- 
ies." 16  defcM-med  Infants  were  produced.  We 
also  know  that  the  National  Cancer  Institute 
had  110  drugs  In  their  clinical  trials  In  the 
United  States  during  1963  and  that  these 
trials  Involved  7.700  study  patients  in  150 
hospitals.  Aa  for  clinical  research  tn  the 
field  of  new  vaccines,  we  know  that  the 
licensing  requirements  for  the  oral  poUo 
vaccine  required  100.000  oonverslons  of  sus- 
ceptible human  subjects  for  e«ich  of  the  three 
types  of  the  vaccine  and  since  there  were  two 
or  more  vaccines  being  field  tested,  there 
must  have  been  a  minimum  of  500,000  per- 
sons receiving  the  vaccine.  During  the  earlier 
trials  of  the  Salk  vaccine,  many  thousands 
of  children  participated  In  the  nation-wide 
double-blind  studies  which  used  sterile  water 
as  a  placebo.* 

E.  KSTIMATE  OF  BXTUTr  OT  HUMAN  EXPIXIMXIf- 

TATioif  raoM  KxricBza  oi*  ksw  Danes  testxd 

B-r    INIIT7STBT     UBSS-ISSBI 

Data  available  from  Industrial  drug  activi- 
ties of  a  few  y«an  a^o  (19&»-196«)  provlda 
the  first  figures,  regarded  as  uselul  to  this 
study,  oonoeming  the  ntimber  4rf  dmgs  ac- 
tually tested  by  human  aaqMriiBStttatloa.  The 
figures  below  show  the  rtHwisr  eatacory  it 
which  ne>w  drtigs  were  aimed  and  tbe  num- 
ber ot  drugs  clinically  tested  in  humans  (or 
each  fllwi^in  category: 


Total    3.711 

Mo.  of  Grantee 
Grantee  InstltuUotis:  Inatitutiofu 

Institutions   involved   in   clinic*!   ae- 

Uvltiee 600 

•Amiiates"  (naosUy  bospUais) 300 


drap 


Nunib«r  ttsted 


Mtdiui  CAtegooes 


1358 


1359       I9SS 


1353 


Allenv  MMi  istKliaus.  ^  5a  300    2t.  2tO 

AillliitnaidnatabolB..  6.360      i^OOO 

Canc«r       2S.Q00    36.000 

Heart  8.200 
MenUI  nealtli.  neuro- 

laaical .  WndMU 12, 100 

Vnceil»n«ouj "  "" 


7,300 
2.100 


405 

60 
IS7 

313 
240 


Ml 

IV 
59 
164 

3H 

334 


9,»0    14.300 
114,600    99,800     1,9W       1.136 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Total   -      800 


Aoccrding  to  these  figures,  only  3%  of  the 
new  drugs  under  investigation  in  a  given 
year  are  beiitg  tested  cUnieally  In  human 
subjects,  and  yet  even  tbis  amall  percentage 
puts  nearly  ajXX)  drags  into  cUnlral  tesU 
with  iD«ny  subjects  participaang  per  drug.' 

F.    NUMBEK    OF    PXBSONS    StJBJXCT    TO    CLXmCAL 

laxALs    wiTB    BBucs    iM     i9aa     (AS   asn- 

MATSS    BT    FDA) 

If  we  understand  Information  supplied  by 
tbe  Food  and  Drug  Administration  correctly, 
there  has  been  only  a  small  increase  In  the 
number  of  Investigational  new  drugs  from 
1959  to  1988.  The  flgtiree  on  which  this  state- 
ment to  based  are:  1,936  dn^s  tested  clini- 
cally in  1969  (D.  above),  and  2.080  investiga- 
tional new  drag  exemptions  under  review 
during  1988  by  tbe  FDA  (below) .  Since  these 
numbers  may  not  be  directly  comparable  and 
since  other  information  of  import  Is  con- 
tained therein,  tbe  relevant  portion  of  a 
"DHEW"  memorand\im  Is  reproduced  here: 

"There  are  approxlmataly  3.0SO  investiga- 
tional new  drug  exemptions  currently  \uMier 
review  In  the  Food  aiMl  Drug  Administration. 
Some  of  tbeae  have  no  patients  currently 
under  study  and  some  have  as  many  as  5X100 
to  10.000  p*tlsnto.  As  you  can  see.  at  any  one 
given  time  we  are  aware  of  several  hundred 
thousand  Investigations  within  thousanda  of 
clinical  trials.  This  does  not  include 
epidemiologic  surveys  In  which  we  are  cur- 
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rently  engaged  and  which  I  do  not  believe 
flu  within  the  scope  of  your  question.  Nor 
ArL  It  include  tbe  clinical  trials  In  support 
^efficacy  daU  which  currently  may  be 
undertaken  by  several  manufacturers  and 
for  which  there  Is  no  legal  authority  for 
reoortlng  Similarly,  we  have  no  legal  author- 
ity for  the  clearance  of  Investigational 
reports  for  persons  who  may  be  testing 
devices."  " 

C     IMPLICATIONS    OF    INCXXAStD     CCJST     OF    DBDC 
'  OBVZLOPMINT     TO     TUB     BXTINT     OF     HUMAN 
EXPERIMENTATION 

Although  the  cost  of  manufacturing,  test- 
Uig  and  marketing  of  new  drugs  by  Industry 
accrues  from  many  acUvltlee  In  drug  devel- 
opment. It  is  possible  that  much  of  the  In- 
crease over  the  past  fifteen  yea™  can  be 
attributed  to  the  growing  requirements  In 
"pre-market"  testing  on  human  subjects. 
The  requirements  both  with  respect  to  pro- 
tecUon  of  the  subjects  and  the  Increased 
number  of  subjects  support  the  contention 
by  the  pharmaceutical  Industry  that  the 
marketing  of  safe,  modem  and  effective  drugs 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  expensive.  The 
foUowlng  table  Is  believed  to  be  pertinent  to 
this  section  of  tbe  report : 

"Total  Cost  Incurred  by  the  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Industry  for  Research  and  Development 
in  the   Human  Ethical  Drug'  Field." 

Annual  costs 
Year-  MUlion 

1961    •«> 

1056 110 

1961'   2=»7 

1966*   ♦OO 

g  XXTEKT  OF  MZDICAL  EXPEXIMENTATION 
ON  HUMAN  BEINGS  IN  THE  VETEXAWS' 
ADMDItTnLATIOM       (Va) 

Originally,  research  wsis  not  provided  for 
In  the  VA  charter,  however,  today  complete 
medical  care  and  medical  research  Is  In- 
cluded and  suKJorted.  Ite  widespread  and 
cooperative  hospital  system  has  the  larg- 
est and  most  diversified  volume  of  cUnlcal 
material  under  the  auspices  of  a  single 
agency  As  of  August  1966,  the  officially  au- 
thorized bed  capacity  was  125,000.  Of  the  to- 
tal of  165  VA  hospitals,  150  are  conducting 
seme  type  of  research,  and  90  hospitals  are 
participating  In  various  ooc^jer&tlve  stud- 
ies. The  clinical  Investigative  program  Is 
completely  Intramural  and  Is  guided  by  a 
staff  of  over  3,000  physicians  and  PhD's.  Some 
6,800  projects  were  reported  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  In  Its  1965  report  to  the  89th 
Congress,'  and  more  recently  In  capsule  form 
to  President  Johnson.  Moat  of  the  VA  re- 
search Is  described  as  "applied"  and  covers 
the  spectrum  of  disease  mechanisms,  preven- 
tion, detection,  and  treatment.  It  Is  believed 
that  perhaps  60  to  70  percent  of  the  total 
8,800  projects  consists  of  Investigations  on 
humans. 

According  to  the  November  28,  1966  Issue 
of  Washington  Report  on  the  Medical  Sci- 
ences "the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
would  like  to  set  up  therapeutic  trlaa  centers 
at  several  VA  hospitals.  The  idea  Is  that  PDA 
.  .  .  physicians  would  use  VA  patients  fca-  test- 
ing drugs.  FDA  Is  already  talking  to  .  .  .  the 
Hlnes  VA  hospital  In  Chicago  ..."  and  the 
VA  hospital  In  the  Bronx .»  Should  such  co- 
operative plans  develop  between  the  FDA 
and  VA  and  also  between  the  FDA  and  uni- 
versity-affiliated hospitals,  a  new  level  of 
scrutiny  of  human  experimentation  might 
result  as  well  as  the  expediting  of  clinical 
trials  cm  promising  new  therapeutic  agents. 

I.  EXTENT  or  HTTIiAN  EXPEXIMENTATION  AS 
IMPLIED  BT  THE  NT7MBEB  OF  PBOFESSIONAl. 
PEESONNEL  ENGAGED  IN  MEDICAL  EESEAXCH  IN 
THE       UNITXD       STATES 

If  the  number  of  fully  trained  researchers 
Is  Indicative  of  the  extent  of  experiments 
conducted  on  patients  and  normal  subjects, 
then   It   should   be   useful    to   Inspect   both 

the   absolute    numbers    of   pr-jfessional    per- 


sonnel and  their  rate  of  growth.  An  NIH  re- 
port prepared  In  1962  Indicates  the  measure 
of  change  that  has  oocurred  and  Is  now 
occurring  along  these  lines: 

Comparisons  between  1954  and  1960  show 
that :  ( 1 )  an  Increasing  number  of  scientists 
are  now  engaged  full  time  in  research,  and 
(2)  those  engaged  part  time  In  research  now 
devote  a  greater  share  of  their  total  Intel- 
lectual effort  to  this  acUvlty.  The  number 
of  part-time  researchers  has  Increased  from 
nearly  8,000  (7,940)  to  approximately  20,000 
(20,300).  Not  only  has  the  number  of  part- 
time  researchers  increased,  but  these  scien- 
tists are  devoting  a  greater  proportion  of 
their  time  to  research.  Between  1964  and  1960 
the  full-time  equivalence  of  part-time  re- 
searchers mounted  188 '~, .  as  compared  with 
155'%  for  part-time  researchers."" 

The  number  of  professional  personnel  en- 
gaged in  medical  research  In  the  United 
States  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  '=' 

Number  of  personnel 
Tear: 

1960 '39.700 

1954    19,a00 

1968 34.600 

1970    -- 77,000 

•About  65 '5;  of  this  number  had  doctoral 
degrees,  of  which  11.400  were  M.D'8.  70  7,, 
of  the  doctorals  were  PhJS.'s. 

J.   HUMAN    EXPEBIMENTATION   ON    MIUTABY 
PXaSONMXX. 

There  Is  very  little  Information  available 
on  the  number  and  types  ot  military  persons 
who  serve  as  subjects  In  research.  Intuitively 
appraised,  however,  tbe  number  of  topics 
and  of  human  subjects  must  be  large.  This  is 
especially  true  when  figures  are  accrued  over 
the  past  several  years.  The  very  existence  of 
broad  areas  of  specialty  such  as  "submarine 
and  diving  medicine"  and  "aerospace  medi- 
cine" attest  to  the  operational  environments 
wherein  the  armed  forces  are  virtually  farced 
to  experiment.  The  three  services  have  a 
long  history  of  significant  contributions  to 
both  military  and  civilian  medicine  which 
surely  reqtUred  himdreds  If  not  thousands  of 
experiments  on  sailors,  soldiers,  airmen,  and 
marines.  Earlier  human  eipertmentatlon  on 
"tolerance  for  extreme  heat"  (Air  Force). 
"nutrition  and  resistance  to  climatic  stress" 
(Quartermaster  Food  and  Container  Insti- 
tute for  the  Armed  Forces) ,  "stoxUes  of  oxy- 
gen toxicity*"  (VS.  Navy).  "A  study  o«r  com- 
bat stress  In  Korea"  (Navy  and  Army)  are 
examples  of  the  many  t3rpes  of  hiiman  ex- 
periments designed  to  define  the  envircai- 
mental  limits  of  effective  perfcamanoe  for 
the  fighting  man. 

In  a  sense,  tropical  medlclna  is  also  a 
"military  specialty"  as  it  was  in  tbe  Boatta 
Pacific  dtirlng  World  War  n  and  as  It  con- 
tinues to  be  tn  Soutbaast  Asia  today.  The 
viral,  bacterial,  and  parasitic  fUsBaww  of  a  new 
military  environment  like  Vlatnam  are  as 
unique  as  are  tbe  agents  and  tactics  of  the 
enemy:  and  new  drugs  and  vaccines  are 
brou^t  to  trial  quickly  on  military  person- 
nel out  of  military  necessity.  We  believe  this 
is  true  because  genuine  need  would  dictate 
It.  One  need  Is  for  a  new  antimalarial  drug, 
and  tbe  Army  has  already  set  up  at  least  a 
hundred  bods  for  clinical  trials  of  drugs 
which  show  promise  against  a  new  strain  of 
malaria  In  Vietnam. 

Blood  saves  hundreds  of  lives  among  com- 
bat casualties  and  would  save  more  If  bett«- 
preserved  and  If  free  of  the  hepatitis  virus. 
New  methods  of  preservation  and  stertllsM- 
tlon  of  blood  must  bo  developed  and  ap- 
proved for  use.  The  final  test  Is  the  human 
being,  and  very  often  the  American  soldier. 
Military  personnel,  of  course,  operate  under 
special  administrative  regulations  as  well  as 
under  specific  guidelines  for  both  clinical 
and  non-cllnlcal  experiments  (see  Part  m ) 
As  for  written  informed  and  voluntary  con- 
sent,   even    The    New    England    Journal    of 


Medicitie.  which  has  been  most  Insistent  and 
convincing  about  this  Issue,  admits  that 
"special  consideration  should  be  given  to 
situations  in  which  there  may  be  limitations 
of  a  truly  voluntary  decision,  as  with  .  .  . 
military  personneL  .  "  "  Nevertheless,  some 
military  medical  officials  have  Invoked  many 
of  the  newer  precautions.  One  result — a  vul- 
nerable project  on  vaccine  trials  Involvtog 
some  1500  military  personnel  has  been  held 
up  pending  further  review." 

K..    SUMMARY 

In  this  section  of  the  study,  an  attempt  Is 
made  to  arrive  at  the  extent  of  human  ex- 
perimentation by  both  direct  and  Indirect 
methods.  The  approaches  employed  Include: 

1.  A  1961  survey  of  p>atlent  categvwlee  in 
NIH-supported  projects. 

3.  The  number  of  patients  Involved  in  NIH 
clinical  investigations  during  1988. 

3.  The  number  of  research  and  training 
grants  projects  involving  humans  In  a  clin- 
ical and  Don-cllnieal  csocttext. 

4.  The  number  of  subjects  emptoycd  in 
the  trials  of  some  familiar  drugs  aiMi  vac- 
cines. 

6.  Tbe  number  of  dru0B  tested  on  human 
subjects  by  the  PtMurmaceutlcal  industry  dur- 
ing 1958  and  1960. 

8.  FDA  estimates  of  the  number  of  persons 
subject  to  clinical  trials  with  drugs  during 
1968. 

7.  The  cost  of  drug  development  as  It  re- 
lates to  human  expenmantatloa. 

8.  Tbe  estimated  number  at  projects  in- 
volving buman  experimentation  in  tbe  Vet- 
erans' Aiiminlatration. 

9.  Tbe  number  of  protaHiocial  paraonnel 
engaged  In  medical  research  in  tbe  U.S. 

10.  A  discussion  of  experimentation  on 
military  pecaocknel. 

Tbaae  various  approaches  to  a  data  base 
are  on  tbe  whole  allowed  to  apeak  for  them- 
selves. The  ooUecUve  masssge  Is  suggesUve 
oc  a  very  large  resume  of  human  research 
subjects.  Tba  next  section  of  tbe  rtudy  pro- 
vides "^F^pi**  of  oondlUoDs  and  provisions 
of  subject  oooae&t  under  which  tbis  type  of 
research  was  and  is  now  oonducted  in  the 
United  States. 
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Pa«t    III.    CoNTaoLS   Imposed   Upon    Human 

EXPBBIMCNTATION  WHICH  SPECirT  COIfSeWT 

OF  Patunt 

Most  of  the  organizations  In  the  United 
States  which  are  heavily  Involved  In  clinical 
research  or  what  may  be  called  human  ex- 
perimentation, seem  aware  of  the  responsi- 
bility at  stake  and  therefore  require  the 
Informed  consent  of  patients  and  normal 
volunteers.  Signed  and  witnessed  forms  or 
statements  characterize  the  consent  proce- 
dures In  many  laboratories  and  hospitals. 
There  are  also  other  principles  and  practices 
designed  to  protect  the  subject.  Some  exam- 
ples of  past  and  present  attention  to  this 
aspect  of  the  problem  follow : 

A.  PDA's  Investigational  Drug  Circular  No. 
2.' — outlines  the  PDA  consent  requirements 
as  of  1964  and  points  out  that  the  "concept" 
of  patient  consent  has  been  a  part  of  the 
code  of  ethics  of  the  AMA  for  many  years. 
The  subject's  consent  for  participation  in 
new  drug  experiments  Is  required  by  Pederal 
Law.'  The  provision  states  In  part  that  "ex- 
perts using  such  dnigs  for  Investigational 
purposes  certify  to  such  manufacturer  or 
sponsor  that  they  will  Inform  any  human  be- 
ings to  whom  such  drugs,  or  controls  used  in 
connection  therewith,  are  being  adminis- 
tered, or  their  representatives,  that  such 
drugs  are  being  used  for  investigational  pur- 
poses, and  will  obtain  the  consent  of  such 
human  beings  or  their  representatives,  ex- 
cept where  they  deem  it  not  feasible  or.  In 
their  professional  Judgment,  contrary  to  the 
best  Interests  of  such  human  beings." 

PDA  regulations  are  discussed  further  un- 
der Part  IV  "Controls  Imposed  upon  Human 
Kxperlmentatton  by  Law,  Regulatton.  and 
Practice, "  but  the  law  on  which  they  are 
based  Is  mentioned  above  because : 

(1)  Their  statutory  base  as  approved  by 
Congress  in  1963  does  not  require  written 
content. 

(3)  Some  of  the  other  regulations  to  be 
cited  required  written  consent  nearly  a  dec- 
ade ago.  particularly  those  of  the  Armed 
Services. 

(3)  The  newer  regulations  are  the  result  of 
efforts  to  bring  procedures  on  experimental 
drugs  Into  conformance  with  the  specific  re- 
quirements of  statute. 

B.  "The  Use  of  Volunteers  in  Aerospace 
Research"  Air  Force  Regulation  No.  ie»-S  ' — 
requires  voluntary  Informed  consent.  Con- 
sent must  be  freely  given  and  the  subject 
signs  a  witnessed  consent  form. 

C.  "Conduct  of  Hazardous  Human  Experi- 
ments," UJS  Air  Force  {ARDC)  Letter,  dated 
September  12.  1968  ' — Is  regarded  as  a  good 
guideline  for  Its  time  It  Is  significant  be- 
cause It  deals  with  the  conduct  of  human  ex- 
periments other  than  those  Involved  in  flight 
test  and  those  of  a  purely  clinical  nature- 

D.  "Use  of  Volunteers  as  Subjects  of  Re- 
search." Army  Regulation  No.  70-25.  1962  * — 
states  that  volunteers  used  as  subjects  of  re- 
search In  the  UB.  Army  must  give  consent 
freely  and  In  writing. 

E.  "Clinical  Use  of  Investigational  Drugs," 
Army  Regulation  No.  40-7.  19«4  • — contains  a 
section  requiring  that  the  principal  Investl- 
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gator  make  certain  that  all  subjects  are  fully 
informed  and  their  written  consent  be  ob- 
tained. When  an  Investigational  new  drug 
Is  not  to  the  expected  benefit  to  the  persons 
to  whom  administered,  final  approval  for 
the  use  of  volunteers  must  be  obtained 
through  the  Surgeon  General,  the  Chief  of 
Research  and  Development,  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
biological  or  chemical  substance  Involved. 

P.  "Use  of  Human  Volunteers  in  Medical 
Research."  Principles.  Policies  and  Rules  of 
the  Office  of  the  Surgeon  General.  USM., 
March  12.  1954."  This  document  issued  thir- 
teen years  ago  served  a.s  a  non-mandatory 
guide  for  planning  and  conducting  contract 
re  enrrh.  It  stated  that  "voluntary  consent 
of  the  human  subject  Is  essential."  and  re- 
quired that  consent  be  freely  given  in  writing 
in  the  presence  of  at  least  one  witness 

O  "Investigational  Drugs."  Bureau  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery,  Instruction  6710.49, 
February  1D64  ■> — provides  guideline  instruc- 
tions on  Investigational  drugs,  to  bring  the 
Navy  .s  prartloe  into  conformance  with  the 
consent  of  patient  provisions  of  the  Pood. 
Drtig,  and  Cosmetic  Act   (see  HI  A). 

H.  "Experimentation  on  Personnel."  Man- 
ual of  the  Medical  Department.  US  Navy  '— 
forbids  experimentation  of  a  medical  nature 
on  persons  in  the  Naval  Establishment,  ex- 
cept those  experimental  designs  receiving 
prior  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
P.irticipation  by  personnel  (military  or  clvU- 
lani  shall  be  on  a  voluntary  basis  only,  and 
volunteers  will  not  be  required  to  execute 
release  from  future  liability  for  negligence 
attributable  to  the  Navy 

I.  ""Statement  on  Interpretation  of  Regula- 
tions Oovemlng  the  Use  of  Volunteers." 
Armed  Forces  Epidemiological  Board.  Peb- 
ri;iry  26.  1963.  The  Statement  is  a.s  follows: 
"Certain  principles  must  be  followed  In 
determining  the  use  of  human  beings  as  ex- 
perimental subjecU.  The  first  of  these  is  as- 
s\iranoe  of  the  voluntary  nature  of  the  proc- 
ess and  the  second  is  assurance  that  ade- 
quate safeguards  have  been  set  up  to  pro- 
tect the  person  who  volunteers.  The  third 
principle  is  that  legitimate  and  necessary 
medical  research  must  not  be  held  back  by 
over-legallstlc  interpretations  of  the  regula- 
tions governing  the  use  of  volunteers  as  ex- 
perUnental  subjects. 

"TTie  nature  of  the  experiment  must  de- 
termine whether  It  is  necessary  to  obtain  the 
prior  consent  of  the  volunteer  In  writing,  ap- 
propriately witnessed,  as  stipulated  In  the 
regulations  (AR  70-26.  26  March  1962) .  Por 
example.  In  dealing  with  experiments  involv- 
ing the  induction  of  clinical  disease  with  in- 
fectious agents,  whether  the  disease  caused 
IS  of  trivial  or  more  severe  nature,  the  re- 
quirement is  clear  cut:  it  is  essential  that 
the  written  consent  of  the  volunteer  be  ob- 
tained after  appropriate  information  has 
been  provided  to  him  on  the  nature  of  the 
experunent  and  the  hazards  involved. 

"The  situation  with  respect  to  the  develop- 
ment and  evaluation  of  vaccines  is  different 
as  Illustrated  by  the  following  examples: 

•'  ( 1 )  If  the  experiment  is  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  Inununologlcal  response 
of  a  man  to  a  variation  in  an  approved  im- 
munization procedure,  prior  consent  In 
writing  will  not  be  a  requirement.  As  an 
Illustration;  The  strain  formulation  of  in- 
fluenza vaccine  is  subject  to  change  from 
time  to  time.  Because  it  is  essential  to  de- 
termine the  response  of  men  in  the  military 
services  to  the  viral  strains  included,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  written  con- 
sent of  each  individual  before  testing  a  new 
formulation  of  an  approved  inactivated  vac- 
cine. 

••(2)  In  considering  the  Investigational  use 
of  a  new  vaccine,  whether  live  attenuated  or 
inactivated  with  which  there  has  been  sig- 
nificant experience  among  civilian  popula- 
tions, it  Is  considered  unnecessary  that  prior 
written  consent  of  the  test  subjects  be  ob- 


tained in  these  circumstances  approval  by 
the  Surgeon  Oeneral  will  constitute  adequate 
safeguard  for  military  personnel.  In  taking 
this  action  the  comparative  risk  from  the  use 
of  an  effective  vaccine  would  be  weighed 
against  the  importance  and  risk  of  the  dls- 
e,'ise  to  be  countered."  '° 

J.  "Investigational  Use  of  Drugs  by  the  De- 
p.irtment  of  Defense,"  DOD  Instruction 
Number  5030  39,  May  12,  1964." 

The  purpose  of  this  Instruction  Is  to  specify 
how  the  detailed  drug  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  as  published  in  the  Pederal 
Register  on  January  8.  1963.>'  will  be  applied 
to  the  Investigational  use  of  drugs  by  the 
Department  of  Defense.  The  provisions  of  the 
instruction  apply  to  all  DOD  components  and 
their  contractors.  The  sections  on  "Responsi- 
bilities '  and  "Reports"  state: 

m.    KESPONSIBILjnCS 

.\  The  Department  of  Defense  sissumes  full 
rejp  )nslbllity  for  the  protection  of  humans 
involved  In  resesj-ch  under  Its  sponsorship 
whether  this  involves  Investigational  drugs 
or  other  hazards. 

B  Each  Military  Department  will  establish 
within  the  office  of  its  Surgeon  Oeneral  a 
formal  Review  Board  of  professional  per- 
sonnel to  consider  each  research  propioaal 
from  within  that  Military  Department  or 
from  its  contractors  or  grantees  which  may 
Involve  the  use  of  human  subjects  In  the 
clinical  Investigation  of  new  drugs.  Before  a 
clinical  test  with  an  investigational  drug  may 
be  performed  under  the  sponsorship  of  a 
Military  Department — 

1.  the  plan  of  the  test  and  other  pertinent 
details  must  be  submitted  to  the  appropriate 
Review  Board. 

2  the  Board  must  Indicate  its  ai^roval, 
and 

3.  the  approval  must  be  confirmed  by  the 
respective  Surgeon  Oeneral. 

rV.     RIPO«TS 

A.  Clinical  Investigations  that  are  classi- 
fied for  reasons  of  national  security  will  not 
require  the  filing  of  a  formal  "Claim  for 
Exemption"  to  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Approval  of  the  test 
by  the  appropriate  Review  Board  and  Sur- 
geon Oeneral  will  automatically  exempt  the 
drug  being  employed  from  the  application  of 
the  new  drug  section  of  the  Pood,  Drug,  and 
Cosmetic  Act  during  the  Investigational 
study.  The  Military  Departments  will  report 
to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  (copies 
to  OSD  unnecessary)  findings  associated  with 
such  studies  which  PDA  should  be  aware  of 
In  order  to  make  a  sound  evaluation  of  non- 
classified studies  proposed  on  the  same  or 
similar  drugs.  Additionally,  the  Military  De- 
partments will  discuss  their  classified  Inves- 
tigations of  drugs  periodically  with  PDA  per- 
sonnel who  have  proper  security  clearance. 

B.  In  the  case  of  non -classified  security 
research  programs  sponsored  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  conducted  within  its 
research  facilities  or  for  the  Department 
upon  contract,  copies  of  the  request  for  ap- 
proval submitted  to  the  appropriate  Review 
Board,  the  Review  Board's  evaluation  and  ap- 
proval, and  notice  of  approval  by  the  appro- 
priate Surgeon  Oeneral  will  be  filed  with 
the  PDA  as  the  claim  for  exemption  for  the 
Investigational  drug. 

C.  When  the  Department  of  Defense  per- 
forms clinical  tests  upon  new  drugs  being 
sponsored  by  the  pharmaceutical  Industry, 
the  ordinary  olalm  for  exemption  (POTm  1571 
of  the  Investigational  Drug  Regulations)  will 
be  filed  with  the  PDA. 

An  enclosure  to  this  Instruction  Indicates 
that  DOD  and  DUKW  formalised  an  agree- 
ment on  IV  A.  rv  B.  and  IV  C  (above)  on 
Feb.  18,  1964." 

K.  "Study  of  the  Use  of  Investigational 
Drugs."'  Veterans'  Administration  CircvUtr 
10-84-138,  July  6.  1964  '•  —was  distributed  to 
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»il  relevant  VJi.  Medical  Oflloes.  hospital  dl- 
ILtors  and  managers  of  regional  and  out- 
rTtient  clinics.  The  circular  est^llahed  the 
^ot  a  new  form.  Vjl.  Form  10-1086,^' 
wherein  consent  from  the  patient  In  the  in- 
vMtieaUon  or  use  of  new  drugs  was  secured 
Mhls  signature  or  that  of  hU  next  of  kin. 
L  The  Committee  on  Research  and  Edu- 
cation for  the  V.il.  Hospital  in  KerrvUle, 
Texas  May  16. 1»««  "  —recommended  the  ap- 
plication of  A.M-A.  requirements  for  experi- 
mentation on  humans : 

1  The  voluntary  consent  of  the  person  on 
whom  the  observations  are  to  be  made; 

a.  The  previous  testing  of  potentially  haz- 
ardous procedures  on  animals; 

S  The  performance  of  the  tests  and  obser- 
vations on  the  patient  under  proper  medical 
protection  and  management. 

The  Committee  also  approved  modification 
of  consent  form,  V.A.  Form  10-1086.  to  in- 
clude Investigations  other  than  drugs.  On 
the  form,  "i^jpropriate  phrase  for  project," 
may  be  substituted  for  "name  <rf  drug." 

U.  tcheloua  of  Revievt  for  Experimentation 
on  Humans  in  the  V.A. 

The  question  of  consent  of  patients  being 
gtftn.  tor  htiman  experimentation  in  the 
VJL  involves,  in  addition,  various  echelons  of 
,«Tlew  of  the  experiment  itself.  Although 
fntnn  emphasis  on  the  ethics  and  merits  of 
Um  total  Investigative  picture  is  typical  of 
cunlcal  reeearch  in  the  United  States,  the 
activities  of  the  Veterans  Administration 
,l^«g  these  lines  are  believed  to  be  r^ie- 
■entative. 

Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Wells.  Deputy  Medical 
Dtiector  for  Eeaearch  and  Education  states 
that  the  "Central  Office  does  not  officially 
approve  research  projects  but  approval  or 
lejecUoQ  of  a  research  project  la  the  re- 
qsondbUity  trf  the  Hoepital  Director.  The 
local  Research  and  Education  Committee 
evahiates  and  either  rejects  or  recommends 
i^>proval.  RecommendaUon  of  approval  Is 
forwarded  through  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  the 
Hospital  Director  for  rejection  or  approval. 
This  procedure  applies  both  to  research 
projects  not  InTolving  studies  on  human 
beings  and  projecto  involving  studies  on 
human  beings"."  The  nature  of  these  various 
considerations,  especially  as  they  relate  to 
consent  of  patient,  can  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing exan4>le«  from  minutes  at  the  VA.'s 
Research  and  Education  Committees: 

VA.  Hospital — West  Haven,  Conn.^' — Ap- 
proved: Treatment  of  various  types  of  in- 
fections with  injections  of  a  synthetic  anti- 
biotic to  determine  the  effectiveness  and 
safety  of  the  drug  when  administered  by  in- 
jection. "Signed  consent  will  be  obtained 
from  each  patient  studied." 

VA.  Hospital — West  Haven,  Conn.« — Ap- 
proved: Experiment  with  weight  reducing 
drug  as  compared  with  a  placebo,  to  be  con- 
ducted on  36  patients  each  weighing  In  ex- 
cess of  260  lbs.  The  study  will  be  carried  out 
over  an  8-month  period.  "Written  consent 
win  be  obtained  from  all  subjects." 

VA.  Hoapital — Baltimore,  Md." — Approved: 
Use  of  patients  for  a  project  requlr- 
tag  the  adminstratlon  of  300  mlcrocurlee  of 
radlolodinated  albumin  Into  arms  aikd  legs 
at  patients  without  vascular  disease.  Com- 
mittee approved  "provided  those  requested  to 
volunteer  were  leas  than  40  years  old  and 
signed  an  authorization  on  the  procedure 
which  largely  presented  the  nature  of  the 
procedvire  and  its  complications." 

VA.  Hoapital—Aun  Arbor,  Mich." — Tabled: 
Long-term  trial  of  various  drugs  in  the  treat- 
ment of  coronary  artery  disease.  "Project  was 
reviewed  In  detail  with  regard  to  protection 
of  patients'  rights  and  safety."  It  was  "noted 
that  any  drug  trial  conducted  In  this  Hos- 
pital must  have  a  note  in  the  Clinical  Rec- 
onk  stating  that  the  patient  has  been  In- 
formed ot  the  experimental  drug,  or  must 
include   a  satisfactory   reason   why   such   a 
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statement  is  not  present."  This  proposal  was 
risky  and  the  Oommlttee  tabled  the  m*tt«r 
until  further  Information  about  university 
participation  was  available. 

N.  Research  Patients  at  the  NIH  Clinical 
Center,  Bethesda.—K  statement  by  Dr.  Top- 
ping Is  frequently  quoted  as  representative 
of  the  center's  emphai^  on  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  the  patient : 

"An  over-riding  principle  governing  our 
clinical  studies  is  that  the  welfare  of  indi- 
vidual human  beings  takes  precedence  over 
every  other  consideration.  Medical  procedures 
or  therapy  s»*)8tantlally  different  from  ac- 
cepted general  medical  practices  are  often 
an  essential  component  of  clinical  medical 
research.  This  offers  the  only  means  of  ac- 
quiring certain  information  neceeaary  to 
solve  the  problems  of  the  diseases  and  dis- 
orders that  afBlct  man. 

"Ethical  and  scientific  considerations  dic- 
tate, however,  that  these  investigations  must 
be  undertaken  only  after  mature  thought, 
under  rigorously  defined  and  controlled  con- 
ditions, and  under  circumstances  that  will 
minimise  the  dangers  of  predictable  or  un- 
predictable hazards.  The  basic  pHnciple  on 
vrhlch  all  such  investigations  must  rest  Is 
that  human  beings  have  inalienable  rights 
that  supersede  aU  other  considerations  that 
may  be  raised  in  the  name  either  of  science 
or  of  the  general  public  welfare. 

"The  responsibility  of  the  physician  for  the 
physical  and  mental  weU  being  of  persons  in 
his  care  arwi  for  observance  of  the  ethics  of 
his  profession  cannot  be  over-rtdden  by  any 
element  of  study  or  research  that  Is  inter- 
jected into  the  relationship  between  the  phy- 
sician or  surgeon  and  persons  in  his  care."  " 

O.  The  Normal  Volunteer  Program  of  the 
NIH  Clinical  Center— Public  Health  Service 
Publication  No.  866  (Revised  1963)  of  the 
above  title  describe  the  need,  use,  and  means 
of  obtaining  normal  volunteers  at  NTH  since 
the  system  was  tnlUated  in  1963.  The  entire 
pamphlet  la  recommended  to  the  reader: 
however,  we  shall  reproduce  here  only  se- 
lected p«ragrmpbs  In  order  to  provide  some 
enlightenment  on  this  very  important  and 
delicate  activity;  " 

"The  mlwlon  of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  U  to  assist  in  promoting  the  health 
of  the  Nation  through  research  designed  to 
extend  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
causes,  prevention,  and  treatment  of  disease. 
To  gain  a  more  thorough  understanding  of 
the  ills  that  befall  mankind,  knowledge  of 
what  U  normal  and  healthy  often  la  an  Im- 
portant prerequisite." 

nOM    lABOSATOBT    TO    MAW 

"At  some  stage  in  all  medical  research, 
progress  depends  upon  gaining  knowledge 
from  man  himself.  Clinical  proof  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  research  laboratory.  The  ulti- 
mate answers  must  be  found  at  the  bedside. 
Because  of  this,  the  CcMigress  appropriated 
funds  to  develop  and  operate  a  clinical  re- 
search center  in  close  connection  with  the 
basic  research  actlvitlee  of  NIH." 

BZLECnON     OF     VOLXTMTSKSS 

"Such  indlvldvials  are  careftilly  selected 
and  are  accepted  only  when  referred  by  a 
reputable  community  agency  willing  to  ^x>n- 
sor  them  .  .  .  The  sponsoring  agency  enters 
into  a  contract  with  indl-viduals  for  this 
service.  So  far.  some  1,660  Volunteers  have 
served  as  study  subjects  In  Betheeda.  The 
studies  in  which  they  participate  cover  a 
wide  range  of  medical  research  projects,  and 
are  very  carefully  planned  and  scrutinised 
so  that  there  Is  Uttle  poesiblUty  of  harm.  Not 
only  Is  participation  purely  voiuntary — ^the 
individual  volunteer's  informed  consent  must 
be  obtained  prior  to  each  separate  study." 
rNroEMim  consent 
•The  principal  investigator  personally  pro- 
vides the  assigned  Volunteer,  in  lay  language 
and  at  the  level  of  hie  comprehension,  wtth 
Information  about  the  proposed  research 
project.  He  outlines  Its  purpose,  methods,  de- 


mands, inconveniences  and  discomforts  to 
en»l^  the  Volunteer  to  make  a  mature  Judg- 
ment as  to  his  willingness  and  ability  to 
participate.  When  be  U  fully  cognisant  of  all 
that  is  entailed,  the  Volunteer  gives  his 
signed  consent  to  take  part  in  It.'" 

P.  Dr.  Jawie*  Stmnnon's  Memorandum  of 
July  1,  1986,  "Oroup  Consideration  and  Con- 
sent In  Clinical  Research  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health."'  >* 

This  menuvsndum  from  the  Director  of 
NIH  to  all  iitstitute.  scientific  and  cllnlcsl 
directors,  and  including  phyalclsns  partici- 
pating in  pstient  care,  staxes  that  NIH  rec- 
ognizes informed  consent  of  the  patient  or 
normal  volunteer  as  one  of  the  main  princi- 
ples guiding  I'lirtirat.i  research.  It  allows  that 
"the  form  of  obtaining  au2d  recording  .  .  . 
Informed  consent  may  vary  among  the  sev- 
eral Institutes  and  In  dealing  with  patients 
as  opposed  to  normal  volunteers,  but  that 
the  substance  of  informed  consent  ...  is 
not  to  be  altered  msterlally  by  any  such 
differences  In  procedure." 

The  nrmmnrHT^/iiiTn  Identifies  two  categories 
of  research  in  patients,  one  which  is  essen- 
tlaUy  dlagnostlcally  or  therapeutically  ori- 
ented and  the  other  not  so  oriented.  ThU 
latter  category,  called  "investigative"  is  ""re- 
search not  motivated  wholly  toward  the 
patient  and  .  .  .  the  patient  serves  essen- 
tially as  a  volunteer." 

Section  rv  of  the  menxorandum  states  that 
t»dtx  patient  and  volunteer  aball  be  given 
an  oral  explanatVon  ""in  terms  suited  to  his 
comprehension"  and  particularly  of  any 
hazards,  and  tbat  this  information  should 
be  given  to  the  pati«at  on  a  continuing 
basis.  Also,  a  summary  record  of  this  In- 
formation and  of  its  commtinlcatlon  to  the 
patient  will  be  kept. 

ooMKXirr 
In  this  memorandum  nothing  to  said  or 
recorded  about  the  normal  wAunteer  once 
he  has  been  told  what  the  study  is  all  about. 
As  the  statement  Is  written,  only  the  patient 
Is  informed  on  a  continuing  basis  and  only 
on  patients  are  there  records  of  Information 
and  commtmlcatton.  Blmilarly.  in  a  follow- 
ing paragraph  there  is  a  specific  Consent 
form  (NIH-66*-!)"  which  must  be  signed 
by  the  normal  volunteer  and  the  princtpial 
investigators,  but  none  for  the  patient.  Pa- 
tient consent "  is  required,  specific  and  writ- 
ten, either  by  the  patient  or  next  of  kin.  For 
those  procedures  not  covered  by  the  NTH 
approved  list  of  procedures,"  the  principal 
investigator  obtains  and  records  the  "agree- 
ment .  .  .  based  tipon  infcaxned  consent,"'  but 
he  does  not  sign  It  as  he  does  for  normal 
volunteers."  The  terms  "patient"  and  •"nor- 
mal volunteer"  may  be  used  interchangeably 
In  this  nkemorandum. 

In  the  third  paragraph  "  the  responsibility 
for  determining  whether  or  not  consent  is 
required  rests  squarely  on  the  principal  In- 
vestlgatcK'. 

There  may  be  good  reasons  for  the  above 
variations  on  the  lnforn>ed  consent  theme. 
based  on  the  precession's  experience  with  the 
problem.  However,  with  respect  to  the  re- 
sponsive investigator,  it  seems  undesirable 
that  a  single  Tnan  should  be  exposed  to  such 
potential  legal  or  professional  risk.  It  Is  true 
that  patient  utilization  In  experimentation 
at  NIH  is  preceded  by  group  consideration 
and  must  be  approved  by  Chiels  and  Direc- 
tors, nevertlieless,  the  responsible  investi- 
gator appears  to  be  in  the  more  vulnerable 
spot,  "nils  situation  Is  typical  ut  other  clini- 
cal cei^ers  and  research  hospitals  through- 
out the  United  States. 

AIooc  tills  line.  In  Us  nfrart  to  PaiUa- 
ment  l0«»-«3.  Britain^  lledioal  Bansreh 
Council  raoommmMled  tbat  "eontraOed  eUitl- 
cal  trials  ^ould  bs  plannsd  and  amptrvtMA 
by  a  group  of  InTsaUcaton  and  us  Mr  by  • 
Btngto  phytfdan."  * 

Q.  The  Surgeon  General's  Memorandum  of 
July  1,  1986.  "Revised  procedure  on  cUnloal 
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rcflMTch    and    Invsatlgatlon    Involving    hu- 
mans." » 

Thla  well  pubUclzad  memorandum  (not  to 
be  confused  with  Dr.  Shannon's  memoran- 
dum of  the  same  date  to  Offlclals  at  Bethes- 
da)  attached  a  revision  of  Policy  and  Pro- 
cedure Order  129  (PPO  No.  IM)  notifying 
heads  of  Institutions  receiving  Public  Health 
Service  grante  that  the  revised  policy  applied 
to  all  grants  and  awards. 

PPO  No.  129  assigns  reeponalbUlty  to  the 
Institution  receiving  the  grant  and  requires 
the  grantees  to  obtain  and  keep  documentary 
evidence  of  Informed  consent  and  group  re- 
views m  decisions  on  the  use  of  human  sub- 
jects. No  award  or  grant  of  any  type  involving 
human  subjects  (after  November  1966)  will 
be  accepted  for  review  unless  the  Public 
Health  Service  has  approved  an  instltuUon- 
wlde  assurance.  This  assurance  must  convey, 
among  other  things,  that  group  reviews  and 
decisions  of  that  Institution  wlU  be  carried 
out  in  reference  to  the  appropriateness  of  the 
methods  used  to  obtain  Informed  consent. 
Records  of  group  reviews  and  decisions  on 
the  use  of  human  subjects  and  of  Informed 
consent  must  be  developed  and  kept  by  the 
Institution,  In  order  that  acceptable  assur- 
ance be  recognized  and  established. 

On  December  13.  1966,  the  Surgeon  General 
prepared  another  memorandimi  to  heads  of 
Institutions  receiving  PHS  grants,  attaching 
a  report  on  "clarlfloatlon  of  procedure  on 
clinical  research  and  Investigation  involving 
human  subjects."  The  report  expands  the 
application  of  PPO  No.  129  to  Include  In- 
vestigations In  the  behavioral  and  social 
sciences.  Emphasis  Is  placed  on  the  age  or 
competence  of  the  subject  to  make  an  ade- 
quate Judgment  on  his  own  behalf.  "These 
are  only  some  examples  of  Issues  which  may 
arise  ...  for  this  reason  It  U  essential  that 
the  grantee  Institution  be  responsible  for  the 
clarlflcaUon  and  resolution  of  all  ethical  and 
pertinent  Issues.  The  appropriate  mechanism 
for  thU  purpose  Is  the  utilization  of  groups 
of  associates,  estabUshed  at  the  Institution 
to  provide  competent,  independent  review."  ^ 
Along  the  latter  Hue,  PPO  No.  129  had  sug- 
gested that  "there  are  advantages  to  both  the 
PHS  and  the  grantee  in  having  the  review 
conducted  prior  to  application  for  PHS  sup- 
port." 

Thus  the  new  guidance  and  direction  now 
goes  beyond  the  InsUtutes  and  Clinical  Cen- 
ter at  Betbesda  to  embrace  the  entire  extra- 
mural cUnlcal  research  program  of  the  Public 
Health  Service,  Including  institutions  and 
projects  which  It  supports  In  foreign  coun- 
tries. In  the  United  States,  this  probably 
includes  moat  of  the  hospitals  and  clinics 
affiliated  with  university  medical  schools. 

A  recent  article  In  Science  suggests  that 
these  regulations  which  permit  "Institutes 
to  give  a  single  comprehensive  assurance  that 
all  research  would  be  screened"  has  been 
well  received  by  the  universities.  Neverthe- 
less, the  author  of  the  article  "suspects  that 
the  dust  has  yet  to  rise  on  many  campuses 
and  that  it  will  take  a  good  many  years  be- 
fore a  workable  solution  Is  found  for  the 
many  difficult  and  moral  problems  that  have 
now  been  proposed."  The  author  notes  that 
"the  regulation  covers  psychological  and 
social  as  well  as  biomedical  research  .  .  . 
though  the  PHS  has  had  a  favorable  Initial 
resonse  from  medical  deans,  I  am  prepared 
to  bet  that  It  has  not  heard  the  last  from 
university  faculty — or  presidenU."  » 

The  Public  Health  Service  continues  to 
seek  guidance  on  the  Issues  which  pervade 
the  pursuit  of  clinical  Investigations.  It  was 
announced  several  months  ago  that  PHS 
"awarded  a  (100,000  grant  to  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  In  Boston  to 
support  Inquiry  Into  the  "moral  and  ethical" 
bMis  for  reaeareh  involving  human  subjects. 
This  study  will  Involve  a  series  of  confer- 
ence dtooQMlona — In  whlcb  lawyers  and  soci- 
ologists, as  well  as  physicians,  and  sotentisti. 


will  partlclpate-based  on  a  prepared  analysis 
of  v»rlou«  aspects  of  the  problem."  »*  A  report 
of  the  discussion  will  be  published  In  the 
late  1967  or  early  1968  » 

BUMXAST 

In  this  part  of  the  study  a  variety  of  cir- 
culars, regulations,  policies,  procedure  or- 
ders, instructions,  statements,  recommenda- 
tions, and  memoranda  are  identified  and 
briefly  quoted  or  paraphrased  with  respect 
to  the  question  of  the  consent  of  patients. 
Some  of  these  documents  were  issued  several 
years  ago  and  may  have  been  superseded  by 
newer  versions.  With  one  or  two  exceptions 
these  "controls"  are  arranged  chronologically 
as  issued  by  the  responsible  agency. 

The  documents  cited  are  those  of  the 
Armed  Services,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare.  Regulations  of  other  agen- 
cies were  reviewed,  but  none  were  found 
which  dealt  explicitly  with  the  consent  of 
subjects  in  medical   experimentation. 

It  may  be  concluded  that  controls  specify- 
ing the  consent  of  human  beings  la  clinical 
research  have  been  in  effect  in  one  form  or 
another  over  the  past  many  years.  It  may  also 
be  concluded  that  all  agencies,  and  especially 
the  Public  Health  Service,  and  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  are  implementing  a 
series  of  evolutionary  steps  to  protect  both 
the  subjects  and  the  performers  of  investi- 
gations in  the  achievement  of  the  health 
goals  of  the  nation. 

It  is  too  early  to  determine  whether  or  not 
these  agencies  reacted  too  quickly  to  the  re- 
cent "danger";  whether  they  over-reacted; 
or  whether  the  reaction  Itself  does  not  imply 
a  greater  degree  of  unethical  practice  than 
do  the  actual  facts. 
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Part  IV.  Controls  Imposed  Upon  Human 
Experimentation  by  Law,  by  Reoui.ation, 
AND  BY  Practice 

a.    INTRODUCnON 

"There  Is  very  little  'law'  on  .  .  .  the  prop- 
er use  of  human  subjects  In  medical  re- 
search ...  In  American  Jurisprudence,  largely 
because  there  have  been  so  few  legal  cases  in 
our  courts  Involving  research.  E^thlcal  prin- 
ciples have  not  been  developed  especially  ap- 
plicable to  research  subjects.  Physicians  have 
relied  on  ethical  requirements  In  regard  to 
clinical  patients  to  supply  the  guidelines  for 
Involvement  of  research  subjects.' 

B.    FEDERAL    I^WS 

On  October  10,  1962  the  President  of  the 
United  States  signed  an  act  amending  the 
Food.  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  which  com- 
pletely changed  the  legal  status  of  human 
experimentation  In  the  United  States.  In- 
tended "to  assure  the  safety,  effectiveness, 
and  rellabUlty  of  drugs,"  the  act  (Kefauver- 
Harrls  Amendments)  ushered  In  a  number  of 
new  regulations  and  controls,  especially  con- 
cerning procedures  and  practices  having  to  do 
with  investigational  drugs.  The  result  Is  the 
only  Federal  law  which  explicitly  Imposes 
controls  upon  human  experimentation  and 
which  requires  patient  consent.  The  statute 
on  this  point  reads: 

"(1)  Exemptions  of  drugs  for  research;  dis- 
cretionary and  mandatory  conditions;  direct 
reports  to  Secretary. 

"The  Secretary  shall  iwomulgate  regula- 
tions for  exempting  from  the  operation  of  the 
foregoing  subsections  of  this  section  drugs 
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intended  solely  for  investigational  use  by  «x- 
oerts  qviallfled  by  scientific  training  and 
^rlence  to  investigate  the  safety  and  ef- 
fectlveness  of  drugs.  Such  regulations  may, 
within  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary,  among 
other  conditions  relating  to  the  protection  of 
the  public  health,  provide  for  conditioning 
such  exemption  upon — 

••(  1)  the  submission  to  the  Secretary,  before 
any  clinical  testing  of  a  new  drug  is  under- 
taken of  repOTts,  by  the  manufacturer  or 
the  sponsor  of  the  investigation  of  such 
drug  of  preclinical  taste  (Including  tests  on 
animals)  of  such  drug  adequate  to  Justify  the 
proposed  clinical  testing; 

(2)  the  manufacturer  or  the  sponsor  of 
the  investigation  of  a  new  drug  proposed  to 
be  distributed  to  investigators  for  clinical 
testing  obtaining  a  signed  agreement  from 
each  of  such  Investigators  that  patients  to 
whom  the  drug  Is  administered  wUl  be  under 
his  personal  supervision,  or  under  the  super- 
vision of  Investigators  responsible  to  him, 
and  that  he  wUl  not  supply  such  drug  to  any 
other  investigator,  on  to  clinics,  for  adminis- 
tration to  human  beings;  and 

(3)  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
such  records,  and  the  making  of  such  reports 
to  the  Secretary,  by  the  manufacturer  or  the 
sponsor  of  the  Investigation  of  such  drug,  of 
data  (Including  but  not  limited  to  analytical 
reports  by  Investigators)  obtained  as  the  re- 
sult of  such  Investigational  use  of  such  drug, 
as  the  Secretary  finds  will  enable  him  to 
evaluate  the  safety  and  effectiveness  of  such 
drug  In  the  event  of  the  filing  of  an  appli- 
cant pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of  this 
section. 

Such  regulations  shall  provide  that  such 
exemption  shall  be  conditioned  upon  the 
manufacturer,  or  the  sponsor  of  the  inves- 
tigation, requiring  that  experts  using  such 
drugs  for  investigational  purposes  certify  to 
such  manufacturer  or  sponsor  that  they  tcUl 
inform  any  human  beings  to  tchom  such 
drugs,  or  any  controls  used  in  connection 
thereicith,  are  being  administered,  or  their 
representatives,  that  such  drugs  are  being 
used  for  investigational  purposes  and  will 
obtain  the  consent  of  such  human  beings  or 
their  representatives,  except  where  they  deem 
it  not  feasible  or,  in  their  professional  judg- 
ment, contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  such 
human  beings.*  Nothing  In  this  subsection 
shall  be  construed  to  require  any  cUnlcal 
Investigator  to  submit  directly  to  the  Secre- 
tary reports  on  the  Investigational  use  of 
drugs." ' 

Under  the  Act,  the  term  "new  drug"  mean-s : 

(1)  Any  drug  the  composition  of  which  Is 
such  that  such  drug  Is  not  generaUy  recog- 
nized, among  experts  qualified  by  scientific 
training  and  experience  to  evaluate  the  safety 
and  effectiveness  of  drugs,  as  safe  and  effec- 
tive for  use  under  the  conditions  prescribed, 
recommended,  or  suggested  In  the  labeling 
thereof,  except  that  such  a  drvig  n6t  so  recog- 
nized shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  a  "new  drug  " 
if  at  any  time  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  It  was  subject  to  the  i-ood  and  Drugs  Act 
of  June  30,  1906,  as  amended,  and  If  at  such 
time  Its  labeling  contained  the  same  repre- 
sentations concerning  the  conditions  of  Its 
use;  or 

(2)  Any  drug  the  composition  of  which  Is 
such  that  such  drug,  as  result  of  investiga- 
tions to  determine  Its  safety  and  effective- 
ness for  use  under  such  conditions,  has  be- 
come so  recognized,  hut  which  has  not, 
otherwise  than  in  such  investigations,  been 
used  to  a  material  extent  or  for  a  material 
time  under  such  conditions. 

According  to  this  definition  a  "new  drtig" 
is  not  necessarily  an  entirely  new  entity,  but 
may  be  (1)  an  old  drug  proposed  for  a  new 
use;  (2)  a  combination  of  two  or  more  old 
drugs;  (3)  a  combination  of  drugs  In  new 
prc^>ortlons;  (4)  a  new  dosage  form  or 
method  of  administration  of  an  old  drug;  or 


(6)  It  m»y  be  a  new  drug,  beoatise  it  con- 
tains a  new  component  such  aa  an  exciplent, 
carrier,  coating  or  menstruum."' 

C.   IXOERAL   RXCtTUiTIOMS 

The  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  under 
Title  21  requires  that  the  sponsor  not  com- 
mercially distribute  nor  test-market  an  in- 
vestigational drug  until  a  new  drug  appUca- 
tlon  Is  approved  pursuant  to  section  606(b) 
of  the  act.  The  sponsor  shall  obtain  from 
each  Investigator  Involved  in  cUnlcal  phar- 
macology a  signed  statement  In  the  form 
of  FD1572  and  from  each  investigator  In- 
volved In  clinical  trials  a  signed  statement 
in  the  form  of  FD1573.  The  two  forms  vary  In 
detail  except  for  the  part  on  informed  con- 
sent of  subjects  wherein  the  language  of  the 
statute  Is  repeated  vergatum  as  follows:  * 
FDl  572 

g.  The  Investigator  certifies  that  he  will 
inform  any  patients  or  any  pversons  used  as 
controls,  or  their  representatives,  that  drugs 
are  being  used  for  investigational  purpKJBes, 
and  wUl  obtain  the  consent  of  the  subjects, 
or  their  representatives,  except  where  this  is 
not  feaelWe  or.  In  the  Investigator's  profes- 
sional Judgment,  is  contrary  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  subjects. 
Very  truly  yours, 


FDl  57  3 
g.  The  Investigator  certifies  that  he  will 
Inform  any  subjects,  Including  subjects  used 
as  controls,  or  their  representatives,  that 
drugs  are  being  used  for  Investigational  pur- 
poses, and  wlU  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
subjects,  or  their  representatives,  except 
where  this  is  not  feasible  or.  In  the  Investi- 
gator's professional  Judgment,  Is  contrary  to 
the  best  Interests  of  the  subjects. 
Very  truly  yours, 


Pootnotes  at  end  of  article. 


On  June  7.  1966  "Procedural  and  Interpre- 
tative" regulations  were  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  to  provide  for  situations  In 
which  an  exemption  for  an  investigational 
new  drug  be  Immediately  terminated:  '■ 

"If  at  any  time,  the  Commissioner  con- 
cludes that  continuation  of  a  new  drug  in- 
vestigation presents  an  imminent  hazard  to 
the  public  health,  he  shall  terminate  the 
exemption  forthwith,  notify  the  sponsor  of 
the  termtnatlcHa.  and  inform  the  sponsor 
that  the  exemption  Is  subject  to  reinstate- 
ment on  the  basis  of  additional  submissions 
which  eliminate  such  hazard (s).  The  spon- 
sor shall  recall  the  unused  supplies  of  the 
drug." 

D.    FDA's    statement    OF    POIOCY    OF    AUGUST    24. 

ises 

A  statement  of  policy  concerning  consent 
for  use  of  investigational  new  drugs  on  hu- 
mans was  approved  by  Commissioner  James 
Oodd&rd  of  FDA  and  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  August  34,  1966.  The  new 
statement  attempted  to  expand,  clarify  and 
define  the  language  of  the  1962  amendments 
concerning  consent  and  related  matters  as 
follows : 

{  130.37  Consent  for  use  of  Investigational 
new  drugs  on  humans;  statement  of  policy. 

(a)  Section  505(1)  of  the  act  provides  that 
regulations  on  use  of  investigational  new 
drugs  on  human  beings  shall  Impose  the 
condition  that  investigators  "obtain  the  con- 
sent of  such  hiunan  beings  or  their  repre- 
sentatives, except  where  they  deem  it  not 
feasible  or,  in  their  professional  Judgment, 
contimry  to  the  best  interests  of  such  hiunan 
beings." 

(b)  This  means  that  the  consent  of  such 
human  beings  (or  the  consent  of  their  rep- 
resentatives) to  whom  investigational  drugs 
are  administered  primarily  for  the  accrunu- 
lation  at  scientific  knowledge,  for  such  ptir- 
poees  as  studying  drug  behavior,  body  proc- 


w  the  course  of  a  disease,  must  be 

obtatnsd  in  all  cases  and,  in  all  but  excep- 
tton«l  csnsn.  the  consent  of  patients  under 
traatm«i«  with  investigational  drugs  must 
be  obtained. 

(c)  "Under  treatment"  applies  when  the 
administration  of  the  investigational  drug 
for  either  diagnostic  car  tberapeutic  purpoees 
constitutes  responsible  medical  judgment, 
taking  Into  account  the  avallabUity  of  other 
remedies  or  drugs  and  the  mdividual  cir- 
cumstances pertaming  to  the  person  to 
whom  the  investigational  drug  U  to  be  ad- 
ministered. 

(d)  "Exceptional  cases."  as  used  in  para- 
graph (b)  ol  this  section,  which  exceptions 
are  to  be  strtcUy  applied,  are  cases  where  it  U 
not  feasible  to  obtain  the  patients  consent 
or  the  consent  of  his  representative,  or  where. 
as  a  matter  of  professional  Judgment  ex- 
ercised in  the  beet  interest  of  a  particular 
patient  under  the  Investigator's  care.  It  would 
be  contrary  to  that  patient's  welfare  to  obtain 
his  consent. 

(e)  "Patient"  means  a  person  under  treat- 
ment. 

(f )  "Not  feasible  "  is  limited  to  cases  where 
the  Investigator  Is  not  capable  oi  obUlnlng 
consent  because  of  InabUlty  to  communicate 
with  the  patient  or  his  representative;  for 
example,  whsse  the  patient  is  In  a  coma  or  U 
otherwise  Incapable  of  giving  Informed  oon- 
sent.  his  representative  cannot  be  reached, 
and  It  is  Imperative  to  administer  the  drug 
without  delay. 

(g)  "Contrary  to  the  beet  mteresto  of  such 
human  beings"  applies  when  the  communica- 
tion <rf  information  to  obtain  consent  would 
seriously  affect  the  patient's  disease  status 
and  the  physlcUn  has  exercised  a  professional 
judgment  that  under  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  thU  patient's  case  the  patients 
best  interests  would  suffer  U  consent  were 
sought. 

(h)  "Consent"  or  "Informed  consent 
means  that  the  person  involved  has  legal  ca- 
pacity to  give  consent,  is  so  situated  as  to  be 
able  to  exercise  free  power  of  choice,  and  Is 
provided  with  a  fair  explanation  of  all  mate- 
rial Information  concerning  the  administra- 
tion of  the  investigational  drug,  or  his  pos- 
sible use  as  a  control,  as  to  enable  him  to 
make  an  understanding  decision  as  to  his 
willingness  to  receive  said  Investigational 
drug.  This  latter  element  requires  that  be- 
fore the  acceptance  of  an  affirmative  decision 
by  such  person  the  investigator  should  make 
known  to  him  the  nature,  duration,  and  pur- 
pose of  the  administration  of  said  investiga- 
tional drug;  the  method  and  means  by  which 
It  Is  to  be  administered;  aU  inconveniences 
and  hazards  reasonably  to  be  expected,  in- 
cluding the  fact,  where  applicable,  that  the 
person  may  be  used  as  a  control;  the  exist- 
ence of  altemaUve  forms  of  therapy.  If  any; 
and  the  effects  upon  his  health  or  person  that 
may  possibly  come  from  the  administration 
of  the  investigational  drug.  Said  patient's 
consent  shall  be  obtamed  In  writing  by  the 
investigator.* 

The  reader  should  note  that  for  the  first 
time,  regulaUons  and  poUcles  pursuant  to 
the  Food,  Drug  and  Cosmetic  Act,  require 
that  consent  be  given  in  wriUnfi.  This  fea- 
ture of  the  "new  rtiles"  produced  a  flurry  of 
opposition,   questions   and   uneasy   feelings: 

■me  Pliarmaceutical  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation's letter  of  October  11.  1966.  argued 
with  FDA's  definition  of  "informed  consent" 
as  an  apparent  attempt  at  "codification  of 
the  mass  of  civil  case  law  governing  such 
consent  as  It  applies  to  the  administration 
of  esUblished  drugs."  The  letter  declared 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reflect  the  status  of 
law  in  that  area,  and  "the  peqviireinents  of 
what  constitutes  informed  consent  with  re- 
gard to  old  well-known  drugs  oaxmot  be  »p- 
pUed  to  the  administration  of  investigational 
new  drugs.  In  the  latter  category,  mnoh  ct 
the  Information  required  to  be  imparted  by 
the  statement  is  not  known.  ...  In  our  opln- 
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lott  »iMl  to  the  oplnloB  at  aojij  phyitciMM 
and  ictentut*  (the  written  ecm»eat  tfjtU^ 
tlotil  tmpom  condlUon*  upon  tb«  lnv««tt- 
gnxat  wtth  which  !>•  U  phymlcally  uambtm  to 
comply."  For  example.  "It  require*  a  rab)«3t 
or  pattant  to  make  medical  declelooa  which 
he  Ucke  the  capacity  to  make.  ...  It  pre- 
rente  the  oondnoUng  at  meaningful  double- 
blind  rtudles  .  .  ."  land  othen).' 

Among  P.U.A.'«  Hat  of  quertlona  are:  "Why 
muBt  the  invertlgator  hUneelf  necewarlly  be 
the  person  to  render  a  fair  e«planaUon  of  all 
material  information?  .  .  .  What  effect  do  the 
provlalona  of  the  poUcy  statement  have  on 
etudlee  in  foreign  countrtea?  .  .  .  Under  the 
regulation,  how  wUl  an  Invertlgator  be  able 
to  treat  a  twinlnal  cancer  patient  with  an 
InTeettgatlonal  new  drug  without  Informing 
Buch  patient  of  hla  condition."  • 

The  American  Medical  Asaoclatlon.  In  a 
letter  sent  to  Dr.  Ooddard  on  September  38. 
19«e  by  Dr.  F.  J.  L.  Blaslngame  (Bj«cutiTe 
Vice  President),  aleo  expreeeed  displeasure 
with  the  PDA  policy  statement.  Selected 
quotations  from  the  letter  are:  "...  It  Is 
Impossible  for  the  oommlasloner  to  codify 
realistically,  In  the  form  of  a  policy  state- 
ment, the  legal  requirements  for  valid  con- 
sent under  the  myriad  varying  clrcumstanoes 
which  exist  ...  in  our  opinion  .  .  .  the  pol- 
icy statement  exceeds  the  authority  delegated 
to  the  oommlsaloner,  contains  ambiguities 
which  would  result  in  confusion  concerning 
the  legal  responslbllltlee  at  physicians  in  the 
Investigational  use  of  new  drugs,  and  is  an 
unwarranted  Interference  with  the  practice 
of    medicine."  • 

In  the  meantime,  Dr.  Ooddard  Is  "disap- 
pointed at  the  deportment  of  the  medical 
community  on  this  Issue  .  .  ." "  and  FDA 
lawyer  Alvln  GotUlob  states  that  "the  pa- 
tient-consent provision  adds  nothing  to 
existing  case  law  respecting  the  legal  obliga- 
tions of  clinicians  to  obtain  consent  from 
their  patients  or  test  subjects  .  .  .  [PT3A's 
standards]  are  essentially  the  same  as 
presently  required  by  the  case  law  to  pre- 
clude tort  llsbnity  on  the  part  of 
physicians."  " 

Although  assured  by  an  editorial  in  The 
NeiD  Bngland  Joumai  of  Medicine  that  op- 
position "appears  to  have  subsided  [and 
that]  sober  appraisal  seems  to  have  resulted 
In  general  acquiescence  If  not  enthusiastic 
endorsement,""  the  FDA  took  all  protesU 
Into  consideration  in  a  new  revision  of  Its 
patient-consent  policy.  The  proposed  policy 
was  published  In  The  reOeral  Regiater  on 
March  11,  IW?"  and  Indicated  that  refine- 
ments were  still  In  order  by  providing  for 
written  comments  to  be  submitted  within 
30  days  of  the  publication  date.  Substantial 
changes,  however,  are  not  anticipated  In  the 
new  policy  which  appropriately  ties  Its  provi- 
sions to  the  Declaration  of  Helsinki  as 
adopted  by  the  World  Medical  Association 
and  with  the  "Ethical  guidelines  for  clinical 
investigation"  as  adopted  by  the  American 
Medical  Asaoclatlon.  As  now  modified,  there 
Is  some  relaxation  In  the  regulation  govern- 
ing patient  consent.  In  that  oral  consent  may 
be  employed  In  the  extensive  final  stage  of 
clinical  drug  testing  provided  the  investiga- 
tor records  that  fact  in  the  medical  record  of 
the  person  receiving  the  drug.  Written  con- 
sent Is  still  required  for  the  earlier  and 
higher  risk  phmss  of  Investigational  drug 
research. 

It  is  apparent  that  FDA  and  PHS  have 
sought  studiously  to  construct  adequate  as 
well  as  acceptable  "rules"  since  in  tbetr  final 
form  they  "will  go>vem  patient  consent  tn  all 
investlgatlonal-drag  trials  In  the  VS.  [and] 
m  case  of  oonflJct,  [they]  will  supersede 
pollclea  at  other  government  agencies  and 
private  Inatltutkaia."  » 

Approztmataly  two  years  after  the  patient 
consent  provlrtoa  of  the  Kafauver-Harrls 
AmaiMliiMnta    became    law.    Senator    Jacob 
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Javlts,  the  author  of  the  consent  provision 
In  tlioee  amendments,  "inquu-ed  as  to 
whether  doctors  were  obeervlng  the  provi- 
sion" and  whether  or  not  it  would  be  feasi- 
ble to  make  a  general  Inquiry  into  the 
matter.^  A  follow-up  report  was  prepared 
and  submitted  In  response  to  this  question 
However,  with  written  ac  oral  consent  soon 
to  become  a  matter  of  record  by  Federal 
regulation.  It  should  be  possible  In  the  fu- 
ture to  determine  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  confidence  the  extent  to  which  ethical 
and  legal  rules  are  being  practiced  by  clini- 
cal Investigators  and  physicians  who  are  en- 
gaged In  drug  testing. 

E.    STATX    LAWS 

Following  a  thorough  search  of  the  stat- 
ut««  of  the  States  by  the  American  Law  Di- 
vision of  the  LeglsUtlve  Reference  Service. 
Library  of  Congress,  only  three  of  the  50 
States  have  enacted  laws  directly  relevant 
to  the  question  of  medical  experimentation 
on  human  beings.  These  are; 
California  " 

McKmney's  Annotated  Codes.  Penal  Code, 
section  26»0  empowers  the  Director  of  Cor- 
rections to  authorize  the  temporary  removal 
under  custody  of  any  prisoner  for  purposes 
of  cooperating  voluntarUy  in  medical  re- 
search which  cannot  be  performed  at  the 
prison  or  institution."  This  first  appeared  in 

1961. 

Oklahoma  " 

Statutes  annotated.  Title  63,  sectious  47.1 
to  47.4  confer  upon  the  Medical  Research 
Commission  (created  by  section  47.1)  'Juris- 
diction of  the  supervision  and  control  of  all 
medical  research  projects  and  programs 
which  may  be  Instigated  or  proposed  for  the 
testing  or  experiment  of  any  medical  prepa- 
ration or  medical  treatment  wherein  the  fa- 
cilities or  prisoners  of  any  penal  Institution 
or  inmates  of  any  other  institution  In  the 
State  of  Oklahoma  are  Involved  .  "  No 
such  program  shall  hereafter  be  conducted 
unless  approved  by  the  Commission.  Nothing 
Is  said  about  how  the  prisoners  are  to  par- 
ticipate in  these  programs  and  experiments, 
whether  voluntarily  or  otherwise. 
Virginia  " 

Title  53,  section  57.1.  Code  of  Virginia: 
"The  Director  of  the  Department  of  Welfare 
and  Institutions  may  permit,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  State  Board  [Board 
of  Welfare  and  Institutions),  such  prisoner 
or  prisoners  as  may  volunteer  to  undergo  ex- 
perimental treatment  or  lesw  in  State  or 
Federal   medical  research  programs."    (1963) 

T.    STATT!    RBOtrL.^TIONS    ON    MEDICAL    EXPEJU- 
MUNTATION    ON    LrVINO    HTTMANS 

On  August  IS,  1966.  a  survey  of  the  States 
was  Initiated  In  order  to  ascertain  fully  the 
extent  of  State  administrative  r\Ue  practice 
with  regard  to  human  experimentation.  The 
following  inquiry  was  addressed  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  States : 

DxAs  Sa:  The  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice of  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  Is  a  re- 
search unit  for  the  United  States  Congress, 
has  been  asked  to  prepare  research  material 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  medical  experi- 
mentation on  human  beings  as  provided  for 
in  Federal  and  State  laws  regulations,  and 
systems  of  practice.  WhUe  we  have  In  our 
collections  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
United  States  and  the  statutes  of  the  States, 
we  are  lacking  in  complete  coverage  of  some 
State  regulatory  agencies  and  bodies.  There- 
fore, we  should  appreciate  it  If  you  could 
provide  vis  with  the  regulations.  rulUigs,  and 
other  promulgations  of  any  agency,  commis- 
ston,  board,  and  similar  body  having  Jurisdic- 
tion in  the  matter  o'  medical  experimentation 
on  human  beings,  with  particulju-  emphasis 
on  the  question  of  the  consent  of  the  sub- 
ject. If  your  State  legislature  enacted  per- 
tinent legislation  this  year  on  this  subject, 
we  should  also  appreciate  receiving  copies  of 
such  laws. 


WhUe  repltea  were  not  received  from  aU 

of  the  States,  the  survey  was  considered  com- 
plete for  aU  practical  purposes  as  of  October 
25.  !»««. 

The  results  of  the  inquiries  are  presented 

below: 

ll)  States  having  administTative  rules  or 
regulations: 

(a)  Hxiixsaipfti 

The  Univorsty  of  Mississippi  Medical  Cen- 
ter (per  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Human  Investigation)  state* 
that  a  Commmlttee  on  Human  Investigation 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Director  of  th* 
University  Medical  Center,  Jackson,  Missis- 
sippi. This  Committee  has  met  a  number  of 
times,  "but  we  do  not  have,  as  of  this  date 
(August  23,  1966] .  any  decisions  which  have 
the  force  <rf  ruling  and  approval  of  the  execu- 
tive faculty."  NIH  grants  are  reviewed  hers 
for  their    'moral  propriety." 

(b)  New  Jersey 

The  New  Jersey  State  Department  of 
Health  added  In  1066  B«gulatlon  No.  18,  to 
Chapter  H  of  the  State  Sanitary  Code  (Re- 
portable Diseases)  which  forbids  the  inocu- 
lation of  humans  with  living  microbiological 
agente,  other  than  those  agents  improved 
by  the  DlvUion  of  Biological  Standards  of 
the  National  InsUtutes  of  Health,  unless 
prior  permission  is  granted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  after  examination  of  the 
proposed  action. 

(c)   Texas 
The  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of 
Texas.  Medical  Branch,  Oalveston.  Texas,  is- 
sued on  May  23,   1966  a  "Policy  Statement 
Relating  to  Research  Investlgatioc  Involv- 
ing Human  Beings."  The  University  of  Texas 
Southwestern  Medical  Schocrf.  Dallas,  Texas, 
through  the  office  of  the  Dean,  has  Issued  a 
memorandum  to  all  mwnbers  of  the  faculty 
on  the  subject  of  research  and  investigation 
Involving  humans,  dated   AprU   29,   1966. 
(d)    Vermont 
The  University  of  Vermont,  College  of  Med- 
icine. Burlington,  Vermont,  issued  on  August 
29.   1966  a  sUtement  entitled  "PoUcy  Oov- 
erning    the    Use    of    Experimental    Subjects 
(Including  medical  sttidents)  in  the  College 
of  Medicine."  On  March  31.  1866,  Howard  M. 
Smith.  Associate  for  Institutional  Programs 
at  the  University,  issued  a  "Memorandum  on 
Research  and  Investigation  involving  Human 
Beings   as   Subjects"   to   conform   with  U£. 
Public  Health  Service  policy  on  granto. 
(e)    West   Virginia 
The   State    Commissioner    of    Institutions 
states   that  at  present  he  Is  working  with 
the   medical   school   to  utlllae   prisoners  on 
an  experimental  basis  in  saline  solution  tests, 
but  this  arrangement  is  only  in  the  planning 
stage  and  no  actual  work  has  been  done  st 
this   time.   This   information   Is   as  of  Sep- 
tember 23.  1966. 

(2)  Stafes  iohich  state  that  they  hare  no 
administrative  rules,  regulations,  etc.: 

Alabama,  Arkansas,  California,  Connecti- 
cut, Delaware.  Florida,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  nu- 
nols,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Kansas.  Kentucky.  Lou- 
isiana, Maine.  Maryland,  Montana.  Nebraska. 
Nevada.  New  Hsimpshlre.  New  Mexico.  North 
Carolina.  North  Dakota.  Ohio.  Oregon.  Penn- 
sylvania*. Rhode  Island,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee.  Utah,  Virginia, 
Washington    (State).    Wisconsin,    Wyoming. 

(3)  The  State  of  New  York,  which  did  not 
respond    to    our    Inquiry,    may    have    been 
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•The  Attorney  General  of  Pennsylvania 
sutes  that  the  Secretary  of  Health  of  the 
Commonwealth  "has  recently  appointed  a 
Committee  on  Clinical  Research  Involving 
Human  Beings  for  the  purpose  of  review  and 
evaluation  of  the  protocol  for  each  research 
project  Involving  humans  that  is  condticted 
in  institutions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  or  employing  funds  of  that 
Department." 


itlmulated  by  It  or  more  probably  by  the 
events  set  out  below  which  we  have  entitled 
■  A  Case  of  Charge  and  Denial : " 

A  CASS  OF  CHAaCX  AND   OKNIAL  " 

Alcoholics  admitted  to  Bellevue  Hospital 
were  subjected  to  needle  biopsies  of  the  llvw 
ioT  'reeearch'  purpoees,  and  the  biopsies 
caused  the  death  of  five  out  of  1,000  such 
patients. 

Liver  biopsies  at  Bellevue  are  'in  no  sense 
a  research  procedure,  they're  an  essential 
part  of  good  medical  care,'  said  Dr.  Lewis 
Thomas,  dean  of  the  New  York  University 
School  of  Medicine.  Dr.  Thomas,  former  chief 
of  N.T.U.  medical  services  at  the  hospital, 
said  pathology  records  'for  the  last  five  years 
showed  not  one  death  caused  by  liver  biopsy." 

Dr.  Henry  F.  Ryan,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  a  surgical  pathology  resident  at 
Bellevue.  challenged  Senator  Thaler  to  pro- 
duce some  case  numbers  .  .  .  anything  .  .  . 
on  those  liver  biopsies.'  He  said  that  BeUevue 
pathology  records  showed  no  liver  biopsy 
deaths  for  the  past  'five  or  even  seven  years' 
in  ^Ite  of  the  fact  that  the  procedure  Is 
done  on  the  average  of  once  a  day. 

The  liver  biopsy  issue  came  up  again  a 
short  while  later  In  a  taUt  by  Commissioner 
Terenzlo   to   a   BeUevue  auxiliary   group. 

Biopsies  had  been  done  ou  alcoholic  dere- 
licts without  their  permission,  he  said,  but 
the  procedure  was  primarily  for  diagnosis, 
not  research. 

He  also  was  quoted  as  saying  there  were 
Instances  In  which  more  than  one  biopsy 
bad  been  made  on  a  patient  'as  a  Tollow-up 
to  see  what  effect  the  treatment  had.'  He 
repeated  the  assertion  by  other  Bellevue  offi- 
cials that  there  had  been  no  liver  biopsy 
deaths  In  recent  years. 

Surgical  instruction  at  Harlem  Hospital 
has  resulted  In  the  amputation  of  children's 
oongenltally  deformed  limbs.  Instead  of  the 
man  tisual  rebaMlltatlon  procedures,  and  at 
least  one  hysterectomy  on  a  23-year-old  wom- 
an without  he:-  consent. 

Harlem  Hospital  reccrrts  show  'no  pedi- 
atric limb  amputations  at  all,'  according  to 
Dr.  James  B.  Parrls,  the  Institution's  chief 
resident  in  surgery.  As  to  the  hysterectomy, 
he  said  it  was  'unthinkable'  that  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  be  done  without  a  patient's  con- 
sent or  medljal  necessity.  "We  have  as  many 
as  10  hysterectomies  a  week  in  the  routine 
surgical  service.'  he  said,  '^iWch  Is  more  In- 
structlona:  material  than  anybodv  needs' 

Five  huiidred  or  more  mentally  retarded 
children,  aged  three  to  nine,  at  Wlllowbrook 
State  School  were  Injected  with  Uve  hepatitis 
virus  In  o  research  program. 

At  WUlowbrook  State  Scho<^  on  Staten 
Island  a  hepatitis  immunization  research 
program  has  been  going  on  for  the  past  11 
years  under  a  U.S.  Army  contract.  Dr.  Alan  D. 
Miller,  commissioner  of  the  state  Depart- 
ment of  Mental  Hygiene,  said  It  has  resulted 
In  an  '80  to  85  per  cent  reduction  of  this 
disease  at  Wlllowbrook  for  both  patients  and 
employees.'  The  number  of  children  given 
hepatitis  virus  is  about  250.  not  500,  he  said. 

The  WlllowbnxJk  administrator.  Dr.  Jack 
Hammond,  added,  'It  may  be  sensational  to 
say  that  retarded  chUdren  are  being  injected 
with  hepatitis  virus,  but  It  leaves  out  a  lot 
of  the  story.'  Equally  important,  he  Indi- 
cated, are  the  facts  that  (1)  no  child  enters 
the  program  without  written  consent  by  fully 
Informed  parents,  (2)  if  a  susceptible  child 
Is  not  Injected  with  hepatitis  virus  he  will 
get  the  disease  anyway,  because  hepatitis  Is 
endemic  at  WlUowbrook,  and  (3)  hepatitis 
is  a  relatively  mild  disease  In  children,  often 
nearly  Impossible  to  detect  lor  what  It  Is.' 

Senator  Thaler,  in  a  television  interview, 
acknowledged  that  some  effects  erf  his  speech 
were  worrisome.  1  think  I  may  have  dmie  a 
slight  disservice  to  the  community  at  large.' 
he  was  quoted  as  saying.  'When  I  get  calls  at 
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home  from  people  who  say,  "My  doctor  wants 
to  put  me  in  a  hoq>ltal  and  I'm  afraid  to 
go,"  I  begin  to  question  whether  this  should 
be  debated  in  public  view.' 

In  a  more  general  rebuttal,  the  Committee 
of  Interns  and  Residents,  which  represents 
house  officers  in  the  city's  hospitals,  said  that 
Senator  Thaler's  'smear  and  scare  tactics  .  .  . 
not  only  falsely  Impugn  the  ability  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  house  staff  physicians  who 
service  the  city  ho^ltals,  but  also  frighten 
patients  at  those  hospitals  and  thereby  In- 
evitably cause  such  patients  to  be  fearful  of 
and  to  forgo  necessary  treatment.' 

In  addition  to  the  intimidation  of  patients 
that  the  charges  are  exptected  to  produce.  Dr. 
Ryan  said,  he  foresees  "a  profound  effect  on 
resident  recruitment'  at  the  city's  hospitals. 

But  he  also  indicated  he  had  not  ceased 
to  question  whether  'Informed  consent'  was 
valid  from  the  subjects  of  some  medical  re- 
search In  city  hospitals.  And  he  alluded  to 
studies  in  which  'doctors  didn't  even  think  It 
appropriate  to  get  written  consent.' 

Written  ccmsent  from  research  subjects  Is 
required  by  city  hospital  regulations,  as  Is 
authorization  for  experiments  by  the  City's 
Commissioner  of  Hospitals.  But  in  a  TV  inter- 
view of  his  own.  Hospital  Commissioner 
Joseph  V.  Terenzlo  said  that  some  unauthor- 
ized me'ilcal  experiments  had  been  conducted 
in  city  institutions.  He  did  not  elaborate. 

The  following  day.  authorities  at  Kings 
County  (Brooklyn)  Psychiatric  Hospital  ac- 
knowledged that  written  consent  had  not 
been  obtained  from  3.000  patients  given  ex- 
perimental drugs  in  the  past  10  years,  but  the 
patients  suffered  no  lasting  harmful  effects. 
a  spokesman  said.  In  many  cases  they  were 
not  the  only  ones  who  did  not  know  what 
drugs  they  were  getting,  he  added,  since  a 
number  of  the  tests  were  conducted  on  a 
double-blind  basis  and  even  the  physician 
administering  the  dosage  could  not  tell 
whether  it  was  drug  or  placebo. 

RISrLT 

Meanwhile,  Senator  Thaler  introduced  leg- 
islation that  would  amend  the  State  ClvU 
Rights  Law  to  prohibit  the  use  of  any  person 
in  medical  research  without  his  "voluntary, 
informed  consent  subscribed  to  in  writing." 

The  measure  aW)  would  declare  "null  and 
void"  the  consent  given  by  a  parent  or  guard- 
Ian  on  behalf  of  a  child  participating  in  re- 
search, excepting  in  case  of  emergency  "in 
which  immediate  treatment  is  necessary  for 
a  physical  or  mental  ailment." 

Otherwise,  under  the  bill,  an  application 
would  have  to  be  made  fcr  a  court  order  to 
authorize  the  use  of  a  child  in  research. 

Drug  Research  Reports  ■>  believes  that  New 
York  State  Senator  Thaler's  proposed  pa- 
tient consent  law  "may  be  a  model  for  legis- 
lation In  other  states."  DRS  describes  the 
principal  provisions  of  the  bill : 

1.  No  persons  shall  be  used  in  a  niedlcal 
experiment  or  other  medical  research  with- 
out his  voluntary.  Informed  consent  sub- 
scribed to  in  writing. 

2.  Fch:  the  purposes  of  this  section  only, 
the  term  "voluntary  informed  consent"  shall 
mean  the  consent  of  a  person  so  situated  as 
to  be  able  to  exercise  free  power  of  choice 
without  the  intervention  of  any  element  of 
force,  fraud,  deceit,  duress  or  other  form 
of  constraint  or  coercion.  The  person  shall 
have  sufficient  knowledge  and  comprehension 
of  the  elements  of  the  subject  matter  in- 
volved as  to  enable  him  to  make  an  under- 
standing and  enUghtened  decision  after  hav- 
ing been  Informed  of  the  nature,  dtiratlon 
and  purpose  of  the  experiment  or  research, 
the  method  and  means  by  which  It  is  to  be 
conducted,  all  Inconvenlenoee  and  hazards 
reasonable  to  be  expected,  and  the  effects 
upon  his  health  or  person  which  may  jMsslbly 
result  from  his  participation  In  the  experi- 
ment or  research. 

The  voluntary  informed  consent  of  a  minor 
or  of  a  parent  or  guardian  on  behalf  of  a 
minor  shall  be  null  and  void,  except  in 


of  emergency  In  which  Immediate  treatment 
la  necessary  for  a  physical  or  mental  ailment 
with  which  the  subject  Is  suffering.  Upon  ap- 
plication to  a  cotirt  of  competent  Jtirtidlctlon 
by  an  interested  person,  the  court  may  au- 
thorize a  medical  experiment  or  other  medi- 
cal research  on  a  minor  when  such  experi- 
ment or  research  Is  related  to  the  minors 
physical  or  mental  ailment  and  upon  a  find- 
ing by  the  court  that  the  best  Interests  of  the 
minor  will  thereby  be  served. 

4.  Any  person  who  initiates,  directs,  or  en- 
gages In  a  medical  experiment  or  medical  re- 
search requiring  voluntary  Informed  consent 
subscribed  to  in  writing  by  a  subject  of  the 
experiment  or  research  as  provided  for  by 
this  section  shall  keep  such  writing  as  a 
permanent  record. 

5.  Any  medical  experiment  or  other  medi- 
cal research  conducted  in  a  hospital  or  public 
health  institution  subject  to  supervision  by 
the  state  shall  be  subject  to  prior  approval  by 
a  research  cmte.  compiosed  of  not  lees  than 
three  persons  established  in  each  such  hos- 
pital or  public  health  institution.  Members 
of  research  cmtes.  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  medical  bo«uxl  or  Its  equivalent  in  each 
ho^>ttal  or  public  health  institutions  [sic| 
At  least  one  member  of  the  research  cmte. 
shall  be  a  member  of  the  clergy  who  resides 
within  a  10-mile  radius  of  the  hospital  or 
public  health  institution. 

6.  Any  person  who  initiates,  directs,  or  en- 
gages in  any  medical  experiment  or  other 
medical  research  In  contravention  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  ahaU  be  guUty  of  a 
misdemeanor. 

7.  This  act  shall  take  effect  June  1.  1967. 

G.  CONTaOL£  IMPOSED  UPON  HT7MAN  CXPESIMIN- 

TATioK  ST  paacncx 

The  term,  "practice."  may  be  interpreted 
In  several  ways.  In  effect,  most  meanings  of 
the  term  have  adequate  treatment  in  ec^ller 
parts  and  sections  of  the  study  However,  the 
performers  of  "experimentation"  on  human 
beings,  whether  in  the  coiirse  of  regular  med- 
ical practice  or  In  the  conduct  of  a  genuine 
clinical  investigation,  are  doctors  who  on  the 
whole  are  guided  by  the  codes,  principles,  and 
ethics  of  the  large  medical  organizations  to 
which  they  adhere  through  active  member- 
ship. According  to  the  Netc  York  Times  of 
August  15.  1966"  "Eight  medical  organiza- 
tions have  now  endorsed  the  ethical  prin- 
ciple approved  in  1964  In  the  Declaration  of 
Helsinki  by  the  World  Medical  Association 
concerning  human  experimentation."  Tht 
eight  medical  organizations  listed  by  77te 
Nev>  York  Times  are : 

"1.  American  Federation  for  Clinical  Re- 
search. 

"2.  American  Society  for  Clinical  Inves- 
tigation. 

"3  Central  Society  for  Clinical  Research. 

"4    American  College  Physicians 

"5.  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

"6.  Society  for  Pediatric  Research. 

"7.  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

"8.  American  Medical  Association." 

The  following  Is  what  the  organizations  are 
reported  to  have  endorsed : 

(1)  oECL.aaATiON  or  hxlsinkj 

Recommendations  guiding  doctors  in 

eiinical  research 

lntrodiu:tion.  It  la  the  mission  of  the 
doctor  to  safeguard  the  health  of  the  peof>le 
His  knowledge  and  conscience  are  dedicated 
to  the  fulfiUntent  ot  this  mlaaloo.  The  Dec- 
laration of  Geneva  of  the  World  Medical 
Aaaodatlon  blncto  the  docrtor  with  the  words 
'"The  health  ot  my  patient  will  be  my  first 
consideration"  and  the  International  Code 
of  Medical  Bthios  declares  that  "Any  act  or 
advice  which  could  weaken  physical  or  men- 
tal resistance  of  a  human  being  may  be  used 
only  in  his  Interest." 

Bec*use  It  is  essential  that  the  reeultf 
of  laboratory  experiments  be  applied  to  hu- 
man beings  to  further  sdentlflc  knowledge 
and  to  hrip  suffering  humanity,  the  World 
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Medic*!  AMOdAUon  has  pnpAred  the  follow - 
Lug  reootBOMQdAtloas  m  a  fuide  to  each  doc- 
tor In  "Mnk^  FMearcb.  It  miut  b«  streaaed 
that  tba  stand  anU  aa  dra/ted  are  o<ilj  a 
guid«  to  phyaiciaDa  all  over  tbe  weald.  Doc- 
tors are  oot  relieved  frotn  criminal,  civil 
and  ethical  re^Moslbilitiea  under  the  laws 
of  their  own  countries. 

In  the  field  of  clinical  research  a  funda- 
mental dlaUnctlon  must  be  reoognized  be- 
tween clinical  research  in  which  the  aim  la 
eaeentially  therapeutic  for  a  patient,  and 
the  clinical  research,  the  essential  object  of 
which  is  purely  sdentiflc  and  without  thera- 
peutic values  to  the  person  subjected  to  the 
research. 

I.  Basic  Principles 

1.  Clinical  research  must  conform  to  the 
moral  and  sdentiHc  prinolples  that  justify 
noedlcai  research  and  should  be  based  on 
laboratory  and  animal  experiments  or  other 
scienbLitoally  establlabed  facta. 

3.  Clinical  reeearob  should  be  ooodueted 
only  by  scientifically  qualified  peraoos  and 
under  the  superrtakm  of  a  <|ualU\ed  medical 
man. 

3.  Clinical  research  cannot  legltlmaitely  be 
carried  out  unless  the  Importanoe  at  the  ob- 
jective Is  in  proportion  to  tJM  inherent  risk 
to  the  subject. 

4.  Bvery  clinical  research  project  should 
be  preceded  by  c&reful  asseaament  at  inher- 
ent risks  in  compariaoo  to  tortaeeable  beoe- 
&ts  to  the  subject  or  to  others. 

5.  Special  caution  should  be  exercised  by 
the  doctor  la  performing  oilnleaJ  research 
in  which  the  personality  of  the  subject  is 
liable  to  be  altered  by  drugs  or  experimental 
procedure. 

II.  Clinical  researdi  comMned  with 
professional  care 

1.  In  the  treatment  at  the  sick  peraoo.  the 
doctor  must  be  free  to  viae  a  new  therapeutic 
measure,  if  In  his  Judgment  it  oflers  hope  of 
saving  life,  re-establlahlng  health,  or  allevi- 
ating suflerlng. 

If  at  all  possible,  eonststsnt  with  patient 
psychology,  the  doctor,  should  obtain  the 
patient's  freely  given  consent  after  the  pa- 
tient has  been  given  a  full  explanation.  In 
case  of  legal  incapacity,  caoaent  should  also 
be  procured  from  the  kegal  guardian:  in  case 
of  physical  incapacity,  the  perails&ion  of  the 
legal  guardian  replaces  that  of  the  patient. 

2.  The  doctor  can  combine  clinical  research 
with  professional  care,  tbe  objective  being 
the  acquialttoii  of  new  medical  knowledge, 
only  to  the  extent  that  clinical  research  is 
Justified  by  Its  therapeutic  value  for  the 
patient. 

ni  Non- therapeutic  clinical  research 

1.  In  the  purely  scientific  application  of 
clinical  research  carried  out  on  a  human 
being  It  Is  the  duty  of  the  doctor  to  remain 
the  protector  of  life  and  health  of  that  person 
on  whom  clinical  research  Is  being  carried 
out 

2.  The  nature,  the  purpose  and  the  risk  of 
clinical  research  must  be  explained  to  the 
subject  by  the  doctor. 

3. a.  Clinical  research  on  a  human  being 
cannot  be  undertaken  without  his  free  con- 
sent after  he  has  been  Informed;  tf  he  is 
legally  incompetent,  the  eonaent  of  the  legal 
guardian  should  be  procured. 

3.b.  The  subject  of  clinical  research  should 
be  In  such  a  mental,  physical  and  legal  state 
as  to  be  able  to  exercise  fully  his  power  of 
choice. 

3.0.  Consent  should,  as  a  n»le.  be  obtained 
in  writing.  However,  tbe  responalbUlty  for 
etlnlcal  reaeart^  always  remains  with  the 
research  worker;  It  never  fills  on  the  subject 
even  after  consent  Is  obtained. 

4. a.  The  Investigator  must  respect  the  rvuht 
of  each  Individual  to  safeguard  bis  personal 
intflgrttj.  especially  If  the  subject  Ls  in  a 
depaudent  rwlaMnnshlp  to  the   investigator. 

4.b  At  any  time  diuri'.ig  the  c.rusc  of  clin- 


ical research  the  subject  or  Uis  guardian 
should  be  free  to  withdraw  permission  for 
research  to  be  coiiimued.  The  Investigator 
or  the  Investigating  team  should  discontinue 
the  research  if,  in  his  or  their  judgment,  U 
may.  if  continued,  be  harnvful  to  the  in- 
dividual. 

rOOTNOTCS 

'  i4d«niitistratipc  Practicts  in  Clinicai  Re- 
teoTCh.  Pinal  Report.  NIH  Grant  No  OH 
7039.  to  the  Law-Medlclne  Research  Institute 
I  Boston  University.   l&63i,  Preface,  p.   5. 

•The  Italic  is  that  of  'he  author  of  this 
report.  It  IdeutLfles  the  specific  language  of 
the  "consent"  amendment  sponsored  by 
Senator  Jacob  Javlts  and  Senator  John  Car- 
roll during  tbe  development  of  tbe  Ke- 
fauver-Harrlfl  Amendmeuu  of  the  Pood,  Drug 
and  Cosmetics  Act.  The  current  controversy 
over  human  expenmeutation  and  patient 
consent  has  largely  to  do  with  PDA  policy 
and  regulations  pursuant  to  the  authontv 
of  this  law. 

'2\  United  Slates  Code,  355(1)  p.  438«.' 
(See  Appendix  A  of  this  report  for  other 
provisions,  i 

'Keloey  P.  O.  "Patient  Consent  Provisions 
of  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic 
Act"  in  CHnicaZ  Inv^atigatvona  in  Afedtctne 
Legal.  Etfiicai  and  Uorai  Aspects.  (Edited  by 
Irving  Ladimer  and  Boger  Newman  i .  Boston 
University  Law-Medicine  Research  Institute. 
1M3.P  S37. 

'21  Code  of  Federal  Regulations  130J(g). 
Porm  PD157a  (6)  (gl  :  Form  PD1574  (4)  (g), 
notes  following  130  3. 

•  31  Pbderal  Register.  8CXJ9.  June  7.  19«6 

•  31  Federal  Register  11415,  August  34,  19«6 

'  According  to  DrtLg  Research  Report*.  "'The 
Blue  Sheet",  Vol.  9,  No.  41  (October  12,  1966) , 
p.  16. 

Ibid.  pp.  16  and  18 

'/t»d,  p   17. 

•'  Ac!ciording    to    Drag    Research.    Reports. 
The  Blue  Sheet. '  Vol.  9.  No.  48  (November 
30,  1966).  p.  4, 

■'  Ibui 

""Written  Consent  for  Clinical  Investiga- 
tion" (editorials  I  The  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine.  Vol.  272.  January  12.  1967  pp. 
115-116 

^FJt  Doc  S7  rrns.  filed  March  10.  1967 

"PDA  Eases  Regulation  Ooveming  Patient 
Consent  Medical  World  News.  April  7,  1967 
p  35 

■^  V.B  Congress.  Senate  Interagency  Drug 
Coordination  Report  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations  made  by  Its  former 
Subcommittee  on  Reorganteatlon  and  Inter- 
national Organizations.  89th  0>ng.,  tad 
sess  ,  May  6,  1966.  p  330 

"West's  Annotated  Califfrmia  Code.  Penal 
Code.  MOO. 

"  Oklahoma.  Statutes  Annotated,  47  3 

"•Code  of  Virginia,  53-67  1 

'■•  Quotations  reorganised  from  "Furor  Over 
Resean^  and  Consent,"  Medical  Tribxine.  Vol. 
8.  Mo.  17  fFebr\iary  15,  1967i    A  Staff  Report. 

"  Druff  Reseiareh  Reports  "The  Blue 
Sheet,"  Vol.  10,  No  6  i  February  8  1967) ,  Sup- 
plenaent.  p.  S-4 

"  "Doctors  Debate  Moral  Aspects  of  Using 
People  In  experiments, "  The  New  York  Times, 
August  IS.  1966. 

Pakt  V    Othex  Disctrssiows.  Conseqttejtcxs, 

StTMMAXT    AWT)    COlfCI-trSlOIfS 

A.   TtTK   CERTAINTY    OT   LAW   VCSSCS  THX 

UNCEBTAINTT    OF    XXDICAL    AJIT 

As  early  as  1881  there  was  no  little  inx- 
patleoce  with  the  ooedlcotegal  problems  of 
experimental  medicine.  Swyn  L.  Cady.  Jr.' 
paraphrases  and  quotes  one  at  the  pkuieers 
of  early  malpractice  cases  in  Anverica.  J.J. 
nwell.  as  follows 

The  physician's  (or  surgeon's)  dltDcutties 
and  doubtful  qvjestlons  are  much  greater 
tha'.i  those  of  the  attorney,  for,  tTtilllce  htm. 
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the  physician  has  no  court  of  last  resort. 
wlMwe  decision  Is  conclusive,  to  pass  upoa 
unsettled  questions. 

While  the  law  only  holds  the  medical  pro- 
fession tu^countable  for  the  faithful  use  and 
application  of  the  fact,  meana  and  principles 
already  discovered  and  understood,  yet  its 
honor  as  well  as  a  great  moral  law,  require 
of  Its  members  the  discovery  of  new  princi- 
ples, new  regulations,  and  the  new  applica- 
tion of  old  principles. 

It  seems  important  that  not  only  should 
tbe  physician  or  surgeon  be  able  to  vindicate 
his  practice  and  account  fully  for  the  uncer- 
tainty of  his  science,  but  the  lawyer,  also. 
ought  to  fully  comprehend  all  the  embar- 
rassments and  Impossibilities  that  environ 
a  notable  sieter  profession. 

If  the  lawyer  Is  clearly  satisfied  of  these 
dIfBcultles.  as  he  certainly  wHl  be,  by  look- 
ing Into  their  causes,  very  much  vexations 
and  ruinous  litigation  will  be  prevented,  snd 
intelligent,  worthy  men  left  unmolested  to 
pursue  untroubled  their  Important  profes- 
sional duties  .  .  ." 

Here,  lawyer  Cady  Is  utilising  another's 
argument  'that  scientific  practitioners  can- 
not properly  be  held  liatrie  for  malpractice 
merely  becatMe  they  employ  methods  whlrt 
are  considered  experimental." 

The  situation  In  1900  Is  described  by  Tay- 
lor: » 

One  of  the  rules  which  the  law  strictly  en- 
forces for  the  protection  of  the  public  Is  that 
when  there  is  an  established  practice  or  mode 
of  treatment  tor  a  particular  diseases  or  In- 
jTiry  the  physician  must  ctKifonn  to  the  pro- 
fessional custom  and  adopt  the  established 
treatment,  but  will  not  be  permitted  to  ex- 
periment without  Incurring  liability  for  re- 
sulting injury." 

And  again  In  1913  by  MltcheU    > 

The  law  deals  mercilessly  with  those  who 
for  the  purpose  of  experimentation  deviate 
from  the  established  mode  of  practice;  that 
is  to  say,  the  physician  Is  held  to  methods 
which  have  been  universally  accepted  by  the 
majority  of  the  profession  .  .  .  the  rule  on  Its 
face  seems  harsh  and  arbitrary,  for  Its  ap- 
plication and  enforcement  means  that  any 
advancement  In  the  science  of  medicine  and 
surgery  must  be  at  the  risk  of  the  individual 
memt)ers  of  the  profession.  To  the  profes- 
sion this  must  be  still  more  apparent  when 
they  look  back  over  the  various  periods  of 
medical  and  surgical  history  amd  see  the  mar- 
velous p-  -'e-ss  which  has  been  achieved  by 
the  expt-  aients  of  the  learned  ones  of  the 
profession.  But  such  la  the  law  with  certain 
modifications  and  it  shcmld  be  kept  in  mind 
by  the  physician  and  surgeon. 

According  to  Cady.'  L.  J.  Regsm's  admoni- 
tion in  1949 '  Is  that  the  ends  are  working 
against  the  middle  and  producing  a  product 
consumable  only  by  the  medico-legal  enter- 
prise. 

Graphically  analyzed,  the  admonition  ap- 
pears as  the  off-spring  of  a  conflict  between 
the  two  fields : 

Science,  medicine,  experimental  medicine. 

Law.  Uxts.  malpractice. 

"In  the  treatment  of  the  patient,  there 
must  be  no  experlmeatatloo." 

The  current  scene  on  these  matters  is  only 
slightly  improved.  There  are  no  direct  stat- 
utes regiilating  and  authCH'lzlng  the  total  of 
human  experimentation.  Investigations  in- 
volving humsm  beings  appeared  In  organic 
law  almost  as  an  afterthought  In  the  Kefau- 
ver-Harrls  amendments.  There  were  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  testimony  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  floor  of  Congress  before  the  mat- 
ter of  "Informed  consent"  was  mentioned,* 
and  a  short  section  on  the  use  of  humans 
in  new  drug  experiments  was  added  to  the 
Act.  It  Ls.  of  course,  this  statement  In  the 
law  concerning  Informed  consent  of  human 
experimental  subjects  with  which  oor  pub- 
lic health  ofBctals  are  now  struggling  te  the 
development  of  regulations  and  policies. 
Wriften    (signed)    con'^ent  Is  now  proposed. 
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.,  oolnted  out  earlier  In  FDA  poitcy  state- 
!i^  -ra  ts  IB  not  provided  ta  the  Act  ttaelf . 
„d  wehavenowaygj^^totegw^et^ 

2L!^ton  or  wt-the»  ornofc  »h«  congress  was 
^^  at  the  time  on  »«.  -«eh  dli^ 
^  to  p«>ce«m  »W»  teetoic«U»y  wooW 

^"^1?^^— vtBMttal  nae  of  bsman  beings  lor 
fh.  MlvMMnBnt  of  Bae*B»  wd  piaaervatloB 
!jWtb  doa.  ■€*  fail  w*fcln  regwlM  p«ae- 
"LTm^  .— »»«  ^teiMl  ta  atattttaa  gnBtlBC 
?!««  topwrtteei  BMaarcfc  te  teehnlcally 
^^lor  legally  w*0»o«it  louadatlon;  that  la 

^STua.  of  ymmmm.  batega  i«  drt*er.«e  ex- 
n-twnt  do«  IK*  «i  wtthto  tbia  *Bllnitton. 
Tbe  breadtH  ol  tte  pityslclan  s  pnMlca  does 
not  «fe^^  to  •■pcrkMentxtiBB-  ^"^  ^  thcra 

-iitte,  can  enadwik  expetlnMaataJlatt.  ^ 
%Lm.  (K  dlBkal  ■xperHmitttlTH  »  tefarde* 
M  tKMoper  brth«etor.  B-lprartiea,  ete.  Th* 
oota^aad  tt«  eteted  cAeteta  desita  totAi- 
at  advanca^Bt.  bixk  ownr  riem  that  ad*- 
oaMtn  )a»l  Rn»rt»l«i  la  mot  y«  awllabte  Um 
^nsHMTT  aqxateMnte  to  be  enductad. 
r^gf  are  comtMrta*  anyway,  and  aa  a  result 
several  students,  doctors,  and  lawyer*  aUke. 
bave  stated,  "the  phyalctan  expertnaenta  at 
his  parU." 

MOfMnBj  WUUain  J.  Cwiaa  britwaa  thla 
nnch  qvotMt  stiUiMiit  to  b«  "eutUeiy  arta- 
ui^aistood  scad  an  oot-of-cantext  adment- 
ths  to  rweMrdhets."  Ms  Augw*  1 ».  I96«  •«*- 
cte  cm  "Tba  law  w**  WmrMm  BXpsT*ie»ta- 
tkm"  arguaa  tiMt  tlic  ilcTein|>aKnt  cf  law  la 
now  ■arvlBS  awar  fraa  medical  naalpractlca 
Itt^atkm.  Ba  objsete  to  bcrrowtng  a  -ctmempt 
of  lBft)e«WI  oonamfc- baaad  tipoa  nmeh  Utlga- 
tiaa  and  and7ha(  tt  to  ttaa  Vend  and  Drug 
Act  and  m  ttw  '^"K— "  OuMaaTa  Mantoraik- 
dam  of  Jaiy  l,  1»68.  He  warns  ttet  atoca 
■nmt^ttt^  WDM  Ota  ttaa  Snrgataa  Oeaeral  hava 
clartfisd  »m  ccmcep^  tbe  iimdlnnl  pntfMslom 
caami  ttaA  Mcuitty  to  ttaa  nst  otf  it,  becmaM 
it  to  mt  daar  ms  tts  eourte  hacn  thwa  lar 
employvd  Ik-  (TDd  kas  atKoa  aiad  te  darify 
the  comjayt    wm  Past  ITXk.) 

Ttaa  aatbar  akatoa  tbat  tha  tracaA  fa  lagal 
pbaomK^S  owtr  tk*  pea*  M  ymn  la  tnMtds 
paoteetios  toillildaal  rlckto  and  ilgbt  of 
prlvw7.  "Hewar  aoarts  sec  net  so  i**^  to  look 
t^dtftm  thalaipaalngcdaafcrtaattilrteka* 
human  subjaela  kaeaaaa  cC 
haaailte  to 


L— *ng. 


tlak 
ribjaet  ta 
Cvama.  aa  a  laoaycr 

'^o*  Ufca  tbts  sttK 
~pnteia  legal  nites,  tta^  cnoa 
followed,  are  a  clear  protection  to  (bte) 
cUa&Lk"  ^ 

It  Is  Interesting  tb*t  hb.  Curran  Is  plead- 
ing lor  "legal  tulea"  lor  th«  protecUcn  of 
lavestJg&toss.  patienta  and  volxmteera.  In 
KHitrast.  the  CJbmmtttea  of  Saffcty  of  Drugs 
la  Brttatn.  In  tta  second  anniiat  report.  merelS' 
reffers  to  -propoaed  legfcratlon.  to  p«>vltte  tcr 
many  of  tZie  procedures  which  at  preaeixt  are 
carried  out  uaStt  TOtaatair  arrangrmenta 
with  the  phannaceutlcal  ixuTustiy.  Tbe  com- 
mittee luia  not  psit  Tiamperet  as  ani^  lactt  of 
stat-u-tori  powers.  It  Is  certainly  important 
that  arry  i^^gisXaXton.  shotild  mafextam  tha 
scope  tac  ^■mtnttj  aiut  tba  exerdaa  of  pro- 
fttgalonal  rr°t)^^'~°^"**3f  wUcb  h&va  bean,  wal- 
cQsae  teaturM  ttC  tte  ea(ly  jaara  of  druf 
co&aoL."* 


uumsmuvB  pie  so  fit  Ittera- 
B0#  ctted  fliafr  tlierw  be 


tiHT^  wblcft  w  navw 


a  clear  distinction  between  tbe  routine  pa- 
tient-doctor t^imtioaBbip  and  the  patient - 
Investigator  relattonahtp.  TWa  is  eK^»ae- 
sttmed  to  be  a  real  «MPe»ence  or  la  a  dlattue- 
tiOPB  remrtred  for  ottoer  luuuoas.  While  it  may 
be  ntiitisaary  to  draw  soeb  an  vtfllctf  Itaa, 
It  would  nerertbeleBa  be  exactly  that.  -Treat - 
meet  withont  experttnewtattoin'*  is  a  state- 
ment rather  than  a  fart.  For  example  ae  Doc- 
tor Andlea  Ivy  ^^ates: 

In  the  medical  sgleneea,  the  only  met?*od 
which  can  reveal  and  establish  the  cause, 
prevention,  and  treattneirt  of  dtseaee  le  the 
method  of  controlled  expertHjentaticB  cm 
antnals  and  vcluntaer  human  subjects  .  .  . 
Bv«i  after  tbe  therapy  of  tl»e  dlseaae  la  dis- 
covered Its  awrtleation  to  the  patient  re- 
DMlna  in  part  escpertaiectal.  Becaijse  ef  the 
pltyidoleglcai  vartattona  te  tbe  respcwae  at 
dWeren*  petlenta  to  the  same  thtnpf.  tbe 
tboapT  of  dlseaee  la,  and  alwaya  w«l  be,  an 
mparlaieatal  aepeet  of  nwdlclne.  We  fte- 
qtmmtty  fbvget  to  reeafl  the  fae*  that  a  pa- 
tient la  a  veiuateer  experimental  satojset  to 
tJbe  phyalela*.  The  pfcyalelaa  prertiees  medi- 
cine today,  and  (because)  tbe  response  c* 
differeixt  patients  to  tfce  same  t&evapr  will 
always  vary  to  soase  eaten*.  tJte  physician 
will  always  practice  medicine  on  bla  pa- 
tients." • 

A  similar  point  Is  made  more  recentlT  of 
Dr.  Alvan  R.  Fetaateba,  Cfclef.  caiincal  Blc- 
statl.stlcs.  West  Hareea,  Con  it  »k' at.  Vwfa^ana 
AdsUnMrattan  Htapttal  and  Ajaoelata  Pw- 
fessor  of  Medicine,  Tale  University  Betaooi  o< 
Medletne; 

Every  &ct  of  routine  clinical  tr«nt«ent  la 
an  expel U^mt .  .  .  aa  tha  "saitertar*  of  cUM- 
cal  tboapy.  a  pattant  ...  la  tbe  onty  ex- 
perimental object  that  can  taUc  and  tkafk  can 
ciMx»e  vben.  baw  and  by  wftoB  the  iopeil- 
ment  la  to  te  aendftid" 

Is  ai9  c^.  ttaa  opeaattng  f actai  a«a  tbas 
clinical  research  and  ciimeal  prarttae  are  na* 
I  iiiMlj  aeparabia  on  opi  itaiaidsl  ponn*. 
The  methods  of  medicine  ata  eaqitileal 
eno^b  ■•  tlMk  a  doetort  toiat  cHnteat  ci- 
perieTice  includes  eapsri— sad— and  cm  toi- 
mans — Ida  patttiata.  AMfcimgH  tfce  ttKfonta 

1  ,  ■■■,  -M  m Lii J  .11.  wv^^eia^  D^ar  MOt  be  In- 

volved  In  human  experiment  by  deaH^  Ifc 
la  IQMcay  to  legard  tfec  paactkee  of  aiadldine 
on  humans  aa  free  of  experiment  on  human*. 
The  raMtoaakdp  aa^  te  dlflateak.  bat  the 

sarUy  lea*.  IkU  akiteaMBt  ^wfcT  enly  as 
«a  spproaeli  daoc^sMi*  fc— p  •y*— — *"■ 
ex   iinaarsMarr  hiimaa  aapedmsnt*, 

Tbe  paint  la  ttmt  "ted  mmUclna"  and  plUa 
arc  temcwed  from  tb«  market,  not  luat  te- 
c&use  a  designed  experiment  on  human  be- 
ings atiows  that  they  are  dangerous,  iml  be- 
cause cltnfcaJ  experience  does.  Penlcmto  re- 
actions became  known  beeattse  physicians 
noted  thsBB  on  hinnan  Belnga  In  ttjefr  prar- 
ttee.  The  een*«*  e*  «»  naMomtf  field  trlaBr 
of  the  81^  peBn  eaaetea  "la  an  "■'■•■"*»"•' 
'■-'°""r'*  a<  aarefuk  pMpaaatory  rin^an  ■»<! 
nlmW-"^  t»  Vasal,  legal  HMtT"'**  •*  «iU 

ni  irinnlf  r  -  rg 1"  r*  "• *"  ^~^*i^ 

that  risk,  and  rlsmag*  developed. 

Also  It  Is  not  cextaln  that  a  single  drug 
firm  engaged  In  a  global  clinical  trial  In- 
volving S.OQO  sub|eet»  In  a  dozen  countries 
on  evaluation  of  a  stngle  drag  with  the  test 
pep«lattaD  all  u«sder  tatewiaad  wdanrtary 
consent — cannot  be  matefced  fcy  aaeefcw 
drug,  wfceae  eMeae^,  side  oitotla,  aad  e«ker 
Ijiupeftlaa  arw  quest tewaTiH  and  k  teing  dto- 
pewed  by  ptiys*e*M»»  tm  patlente  te  ttieer- 
tHuai.y  eowrse  ef  laudtaal  piautlte.  In  *~ 

in  1963,  4,000  reports  ef  aifveree  drr 
ttoas  were  reported,  most  of  them  _ 

fioai  general  practitioners.  The  two  pao&> 
em^  are  all  part  of  the  advancemaad  ot 
imtHcine  and  In  the  overall  Interest  at  p«t>- 
Ito   health. 

What  health  officials,  and  especially  th* 
["■■iiiilii  iliiiiiii  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Aitedn- 
laliaUaa.  deaiia.  i&  a  abJlt  in.  these  piacaascB 
towaxda  a  i'i'''t^i' "'***'  leduciion  iu  ftewger- 


ons  and  Ineffective  dmga  In  the  AaMrloan 
marketplace.  But  the  eKpertassnta  wlien 
warranted  and  mit«<  tonst  teperftwed  on 
humane  stmiewbem.  and  this  iiwaaa  vrtwn- 
teers  and  pettsrrta  elteium  clBiluJ  Investl- 
gatcrs  are  able  to  find  then>  and  uMaln  their 
written  consent  to  participate.  Safety  and 
emracy  will  or  will  not  be  estabHshed  only 
after  many  trials  and  cuuaMeraWe  eKpens? 
This  movement  of  ttie  evahiatloB  of  drags 
from  the  pi  SLttt toner  to  tbrn  investigator 
may  be  quite  Becesaery,  bnt  no  one  should 
b?  led  tn  beHere  that  the  Mne  can  be  sharply 
drawn.  The  final  proof  Is  detemrtned  only 
when  the  large  and  varied  population  of 
human  beings  receive  a  drug  trmter  prwjcrtp- 
tlon.  TMb  1b  because  the  expertmental 
groups  employed  In  the  drug  trials  may  not 
be  representatfve  samples  of  the  "normal" 
population  seeking  aid  and  camfort  from 
thefr  regular  doctors. 

C    TUB  B^aa   KIK    PBaOCCHVATXlM   VTISM 

XKVoaxcB  coMKan 
(1)   TiM  ptea  tarn  iiiswaal  eaMd  ta  tea  la 
baaed  nw  tha  bsBaf  ttett  tt  a  sahjrm  aot- 
feaed  injary  or  dHtli  aa  a 
parlmaBt,  tka  ooaita 
the  platetiS  tt  az^ 
inc   the    tevastt^tar 
tsnoa,.  er   ii  ildwilsl    aiiKlliaara     "^alld   te 

law"  prasaiaaMy  

ba  hia  •■»  Jtelt*  **  *t>d  aataa*  and 
of  tka  Hik  toiUead  aad  tte*  b* 
edge   thte  .     _ 

genana 

tiia  vls«' 

law   awlytec  te 

psrtlnaHt    to    isadsttsa     Bteaad    In- 


.ertaMStev 

12)  Signed  __  _ 
vkte  tlw  piw  iiiwBiit  a  maana  af  tiliaiiliig  to 
ramkm  certain  tlMk  teiiiitlgpiteii  sea  aarxytoig 
out  the  provisions  In  the  law. 

plMMi  ttaa  paoaaellaa  «d  paleaey  of  ttaa  to- 

dlvteual  aaklact.  Ttea  patet  ia  ta  »arte  "«* 
ilrsnWaitai  wrte  mt  tte  HMhAmw  cm  tha  «»• 

tataab^sak. 

prtvacy 

tobaa*' 
laDBthe^ 

tlMft 

ate  vtelata  a  Hani's  tetegfl^  (aacnd  aieA 

ia»liteMa>  te  a  mtm  fHijiHiMi: 

.  .  .  tka  ftefc  la  ttaat  aoctety  soMtent^ 

tedteMual  HMa  aa*  fna- 

ler  tte  tote   af   tka   n— wlff  « 

L  M  a  wte>laL  W  do  na*  gna  *l«tna 

to    i^jaaa   oida— i 

■a  indMdaal 

tto*  daatt  Um 


Km  mbaJk  la 

balteead  to  te  tti*  aillsri  af 

ct  an  iadlaidaal.  Im  aaM» 
li^^  tte  licbto  stf  a* 
ladJ-ti'T'  sAt  Ua  srdH  to  teiMflk  oi  piwilsh 
hlaa  tMte  tektoias  olAetok  or 
hiiMslf.  te«   to 

i  ^Btuua  BM  tesf  taasa  (totb^ 

ry^  taiii-'-VT-t  ^cmmm»X\  ox  ask  a  aoaa.  t» 
iHnir  ua  uia  (pasteisa  tetb.  bia  efiMte)  t» 
saaa  wirr"  aji^  "»>«^*«"  duzins  a  akl^ 
vxaek.  Tha  cxwreial  potel  la  not  tbaft  aon- 
^^tw^n  te  fall  and  Just  in  aacb  tnitsara. 
but  that  they  te  MlTnf'r«***~^  In  a  taahlnn 
chatactortaad  as  constrtatlng  "dtia  process." 
TBe  oLmtimeiay  reprdmg  conrfnct  of  re- 
seanA  has  aeiied  to  tncrenee  the  tenaton 
bgteeen  tbe  fong-range  Intel esBs  of  society, 
sdenee,  and  progreoa.  on  tfte  ane  hand,  and 
tbe  rlgMs  of  tte  to»it*iis>.  on  Ifte  otber.  It 
Is  Important  that  this  tei 


of 


preserve  the  delicate  balance  between  these 
interests,  realizing  that  the  cost  of  excessive 


cxvni- 
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11  a  code  of  due  process  of  research  ethics 
Is  ever  to  b*  fonnulAMd,  It  must  be  baaed 
on  clearly  stated  pilzielplaa.  In  order  to 
Identify  tbeaa  principles,  tbe  Issues  must  be 
sharply  defined  and  disentangled  from  the 
irratlonalltiee  and  cliches  In  which  they  are 
currently  enmeshed.  ^ 

The  Panel  on  Privacy  and  Behavioral  Re- 
search of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology -'  should  also  be  quoted  on  this  issue : 

Basically,  then,  the  protection  of  privacy 
in  research  Is  assured  first  by  securing  the 
Informed  consent  of  the  subject.  When  the 
subject  cannot  be  completely  Informed,  the 
consent  must  be  based  on  trust  In  the  sci- 
entist and  In  the  institution  sponsoring  him. 
In  any  case  the  scientist  and  bis  sponsoring 
Institution  must  insure  privacy  by  the 
maintenance  of  confidentiality. 

Our  society  has  grown  strong  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  minimizing  costs  and  maxlmlzmg 
gains,  and.  when  warmly  held  values  are  In 
conflict,  there  must  be  a  thoughtful  evalu- 
ation of  the  specific  case.  In  particular  we  do 
not  belleTc  that  detailed  governmental  con- 
trols of  research  methods  or  instruments 
can  substitute  for  the  more  effective  proce- 
dures wbleii  are  available  and  carry  less  risk 
of  damage  to  the  scientific  enterprise. 

Legislation  to  aasure  appropriate  recog- 
nition of  the  rights  of  human  subjects  is 
neither  necesaary  nor  desirable  If  the  scien- 
tists and  sponsoring  institutions  fully  dis- 
cbarge their  responsibilities  In  accommodat- 
ing to  the  claim  at  privacy.  Because  of  its 
relative  Inflexibility,  legislation  cannot  meet 
the  challenge  of  the  subtle  and  sensitive  con- 
flict of  values  under  consideration,  nor  can 
It  aid  in  the  wise  decision  making  by  indi- 
viduals which  Is  required  to  aasxire  optimum 
protection  of  subjects,  together  with  the 
fullest  efreetlTeneaa  of  research. 

Dr.  Hedley  Atkins  In  Britain  comes  back 
to  the  stark  reality  of  Informing  the  patient 
as  follows : 

Prom  the  point  of  view  of  ethics  the  prob- 
lem arises  of  whether  patients  should  be  in- 
formed that  they  are  taking  part  In  a  trial. 
Often  this  is  desirable,  and  may  In  many  In- 
stances be  helpful  and  encourage  the  patient 
to  attend  for  the  frequent  examinations  that 
may  bs  demanded  In  the  Interests  of  the  trial 
rmtbsr  than  the  patient.  Nsrertheleas,  It  is 
not  always  rtsstrabls.  and  at  a  msetlng  of  the 
Medical  Baaearcb  Council  which  was  at- 
tended by  the  Treasury  Solicitors,  and  where 
the  legal  and  ethical  aspects  at  this  matter 
were  coosklered.  It  was  decided  that  there 
was  no  obligation  on  the  part  of  an  investi- 
gator to  Inform  a  patient  that  he  was  par- 
ticipating in  a  trial.  Particularly  Is  this  so 
in  the  trial  of  methods  of  treatment  for  des- 
perate eases  or  advanced  disease.  If  the  trial 
Is  ethical  by  the  criteria  outlined  above,  and 
If  therefore  the  cboioe  of  treatment  Is  really 
being  made  by  the  "toss  of  a  coin,"  It  Is  not 
considered  to  be  the  best  part  of  doctoring 
to  Inform  a  patient  so  gravely  ill  that  we  do 
not  know  how  to  treat  her,  and  that  the 
choice  of  treatment  is  being  so  determined. 

If  there  are  problems— ethical,  sclentlflc, 
and  eren  mathematical — associated  with  con- 
trolled trials  it  nevertheless  remains  the  case 
ihat  this  teetuilque  holds  out  greater  prom- 
ise for  advance  in  therapy  than  any  yet  de- 
vised. More  Important,  however.  Is  that  rec- 
ognition of  the  sdentlfle  basis  upon  which 
such  trials  are  constituted  will  ensure,  so  far 
as  Is  possible,  that  the  undesirable  state  of 
affairs  prevailing  In  medlclns  during  the  first 
half  of  this  century  will  never  be  repeated  to 
the  extant  of  producing  so  auuiiy  false  trials 
and  so  many  unnecessary  and  unworthy 
modes  of  therapy.'' 

PlnskUy,  alttiough  the  problems  of  Informsd 
consent  rsqulrs  a  more  sarlous  approach  than 
that  prcvoasd  by  Fiaston  J.  Bumham  his 
faostkHia  "consent  form"  demonstrates  how 


many  risks  or  points  of  risk  there  are  Is  a 
well  established  surgical  procedure: 

Proposed  informed-consent  form  for  her- 
nia patient:  I ,  being  about  to  be  sub- 
jected to  a  surgical  operation  said  to  be  for 
repair  of  what  my  doctor  thiiika  is  a  hernia 
(rupture  or  loss  of  belly  stuff — Intestines — 
out  of  the  belly  through  a  hole  lii  the  mus- 
cles), do  hereby  give  said  doctor  permission 
to  cut  Into  me  and  do  duly  swear  that  I  am 
giving  my  Informed  coneeut,  based  upon  the 
following  In'ormatlon: 

Operative  Procedure  Is  as  follows:  The  doc- 
tor first  cuts  through  the  skin  by  a  four- inch 
gash  In  the  lower  abdomen.  He  than  slashes 
through  the  other  things — faacla  (a  tough 
layer  over  the  muscles)  and  layers  of  muscle 
—  until  he  sees  the  cord  (tube  that  brings 
the  sperm  from  testicle  to  outside)  with  all 
Its  arteries  and  veins.  The  doctor  then  tears 
the  hernia  i  thin  sac  of  bowels  and  things) 
from  the  cord  and  ties  off  the  sac  with  a 
string.  He  then  pushes  the  testicle  back  Into 
the  scrotum  and  sews  everything  together, 
trying  not  to  sew  up  the  big  arteries  and 
veins  that  nourish  the  leg. 

Possible  complications  are  as  follows: 

1.  Large  artery  may  be  cut  and  I  may 
bleed  to  death . 

2.  Large  vein  may  be  cut  and  I  may  bleed 
to  death. 

3.  Tube  from  testicle  may  be  cut.  I  will 
then  be  sterile  on  that  side. 

4.  Artery  or  veins  to  testicle  may  be  cut — 
same  result. 

3.  Opening  around  cord  in  muscles  may  be 
made  too  tight. 

8.  Clot  may  develop  in  these  veins  which 
will  loosen  when  I  get  out  of  bed  and  hit 
my  lungs,  killing  me. 

7.  Clot  may  develop  In  one  or  both  legs 
which  may  cripple  me,  lead  to  loss  of  one 
or  both  legs,  go  to  my  lungs,  or  make  my 
veins  no  good  for  life. 

8.  I  may  develop  a  horrible  infection  that 
may  kill  me. 

9.  The  hernia  may  come  back  again  arfter 
it  has  been  operated  on. 

10.  I  may  die  from  general  anesthesia 

11.  I  may  be  paralysed  if  spinal  anesthesia 
is  used. 

12.  If  ether  Is  used.  It  could  explode  Inside 
me. 

13.  I  may  slip  In  hospital  bathroom. 

14.  I  may  be  run  over  going  to  the  hospital. 

15.  The  hospital   may  burn  down. 

/  understand:  the  anatomy  of  the  body,  the 
pathology  of  the  development  of  hernia,  the 
surgical  technique  that  will  be  used  to  re- 
pair the  hernia,  the  physiology  of  wound 
healing,  the  dietetic  chemistry  of  the  goods 
that  I  must  eat  to  cause  healing,  the  chem- 
istry of  body  repair,  and  the  course  which 
my  physician  wUl  take  In  treating  any  of 
the  complications  that  can  occur  as  a  sequel 
of  repairing  an  otherwise  simple  hernia. 

Patient ^Lawyer      for      Patient 

Lawyer  for  Doctor Lawyer  for  Hos- 
pital  ^Lawyer  for  Anesthesiologist . 

Mother-in-law Notary  Public 

Date Place ." 


FootBOtss  at  end  of  aitlela. 


O.    POSSXBt^  CONSXQT7BNCSS   Or  DRTTC 
KXCtJIJlTIONS 

( 1 )  Reduction  In  number  of  new  pharma- 
ceutical specialties. 

The  table  below  ■'  shows  a  marked  reduc- 
tion in  the  production  of  new  pharma- 
ceutical specialties  since  1969.  This  Includes 
all  forms  of  new  products  as  well  as  new 
single  chemical  drugs: 

31,  1956--. 403 

42.  I96« 401 

51.  1967 400 

44.  1968. 870 

63,  1959. 315 

46,  1960 311 

41,  l»ei 2«6 

aa,  i»«a. ass 

18.  1963... 318 


17,  1964 183 

23,  1966 119 

13,  1960 82 

31,  42,  SI  etc.  New  Single  chemicals. 

403,  401.  400  etc.  Total  number  of  new 
products  marketed. 

These  data  may  reflect  the  now  slower 
process  of  obtaining  approved  New  Drug  Ap- 
plications from  PDA  since  the  enactment  of 
the  1962  amendments,  or  they  may  not.  Since 
the  downtrend  predates  the  amendments,  it 
is  difficult  to  point  to  the  amendments  as  the 
cause  of  any  effect  except  possibly  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  trend  since  1962.  The  low 
number  of  new  single  chemicals  marketed  lu 
1966  (13)  and  the  total  number  of  new  prod- 
ucts (82)  Is  a  bit  on  the  alarming  side  in  view 
of  the  Nation's  ovM'all  competence  In  organic 
and  pharmaceutical  chemistry  and  in  view 
of  the  large  amounts  of  funds  invested  by 
government  and  industry  for  developing  new 
drugs.  Research  and  Development  spending 
bv  both  government  and  drug  firms  has  been 
especially  high  In  recent  years  In  the  areas 
of  cancer  chemotherapy,  psychopharmlcals, 
vaccines,  and  antibiotics.  It  Is  unlikely  that 
the  1966  data  in  the  above  chart  reflect  the 
July  1,  1966  policies  from  Bethesda  or  the 
.August  24,  1986  "patient  consent  in  writing" 
policy  of  FDA. 

The  low  number  of  new  dirugs  In  some 
categories  probably  Indicate  Industrial  efforts 
to  concentrate  research  on  more  original  and 
effective  drugs  and  perhaps  on  newer  methods 
of  comparative  physiology  and  chemical 
testing.  The  purpose  of  these  new  methods 
is  to  "signal"  the  promise,  or  lack  of  It.  of 
a  new  chemical  without  the  risk  and  expense 
of  hunuiu  trials.  Fewer  products  and  the  ex- 
tensive technical  Information  required  by 
PDA.  of  coiu-se,  increase  the  cost  per  product. 
The  Pharmaceutical  Manufactxirers  Associa- 
tion now  estimates  the  average  cost  of  a 
single  fundEunental  new  drug  entity  at  $6 
million.'"  DuPont's  "Symmetrll"  cost  $8  mil- 
lion dollars.  Clinical  trials  (human  experi- 
ments) were  conducted  on  300  volunteer 
college  students  at  or  organized  by  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Dlinols   College  of  Medicine.^ 

( 2  I  Difficulty  in  obtaining  volunteers. 

The  Army  and  Air  Force  report  difficulty 
in  obtaining  volunteer  donors  for  participa- 
tion In  the  "research  programs  Involving  the 
use  of  adenine  to  the  standard  anticoagu- 
lants for  the  purpose  of  prolonging  the  use- 
ful viability  of  the  red  blood  cells." 

It  Is  reported  that  only  about  one  of  ten 
donors  approached  agreed  to  pai^lclpate  in 
this  research  and  then  only  when  they  are 
paid  the  minimum  donor  fee  of  826.00. 

In  the  recent  Veterans  Administration  Re- 
search Conference  It  Is  reported  that  80";; 
to  90%  of  individuals  who  had  agreed  to 
participate  In  research  In  VA  hospitals  with- 
drew when  they  were  Informed  they  would 
be  requiired  to  sign  the  research  consent 
torms.  ■' 

E.  THE  3T.^TE  OF  HEALTH  OF  AMERICAN  MEDICAL 
ETHICS 

Dr.  IrvlJig  H.  Page  of  the  Cleveland  Clinic, 
is  not  so  confident  of  the  current  status  of 
medical  ethics.  He  believes  the  public  as 
well  as  physicians  ai«  constrlbutlng  to  the 
erosion  of  ethics  and  to  the  loss  of  the 
singular  position  of  the  physician  In  society. 
In  an  editorial  in  Science,"  Dr.  Page  con- 
tinues. "The  sanctity  of  the  human  body  has 
long  been  considered  Inviolate,  as  has  the 
relationship  between  patient  and  physician. 
It  Is  on  Just  these  questions  that  the  problem 
of  consent  for  operations,  drug  testing,  organ 
transplanting,  and  experimentation  has 
hit  a  snag.  Despite  millions  of  words,  we 
are  no  closer  to  solving  such  problems  than 
we  were  before  the  KcCauTsr  Invastlgatlon. 
Indeed,  we  have  managed  to  hide  our  dilem- 
ma by  the  simpls  dsvlos  of  wont  coverage." 

Dr.  Irving  S.  Cooper,  Bssearclx  Professor  of 
Neuronatomy,  New  York  Msdlcal  College, 
believes  the  dilemma  to  be  in  society  and 
particularly  in  medical  education  Itself:  * 
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Amooa  basic  eaussa  trf  this  athic*i  crlsU 
u^tnawonaUty  of  gpwluate  education.  Soma 
"^2lcal  scientists,  tending  to  saak  coruU- 
??^7f  experimentation  of  the  physlal  sci- 
entist are  not  sufltoleirtty-  mtndfal  of  the 
fftcl  that  paOaata  !»•»««  aUidled  are  not 
abject*.  They  thereby  tend.  Uj  confuse  naeana 

aith  ends.  ^      . 

M  arrogance,  lack  o*  eomptwwton,  tn- 

AMenttf  an*  taabosaaalty  azlsS  within  the 
-.ini  o£  clinical  nssaielL  Ux  alarmlog  pro- 
^^^lans.  tfceee  an.  In  part,  a  reflsetlcn  of 

ihe  »m»  ««»"»  ^  «""■  ■«*1''*T  ■*  ^*'^-  ^*^" 
ever  although  lack  of  humaneness  can  be 
oMrcaine  to  soetety  by  strlcUr  eaforcemsnt 
of  laws,  in  medicine  the  ullUnat*  concern, 
with  the  indivlduai  paUanl.  wtU  always  de- 
nend  upon  tlis  Individual  physician. 

Because  of  the  Increasingly  scientific  aiad 
caaplex  nature  ol  medical  specialties.  It  is 
rfSi  neesasaiy  ta  approach  pro»»lsms  of 
^^^..j^mM  rsa^ck  to  a  tragmentai  manner.  To 
a^nr-  predskm,  conosBtratlon.  quanttta- 
Uoft  and  eontxailsd  axperimantatlon.  It  la 
sometimes  necessary  to  become  overcon- 
cemed  witU  the  ultra-little. 

This  overconcem  with  fragmentation  in 
tue  applied  biologic  science  of  medicine 
igakes  It  BO*  only  more  dMIetUt  but  also 
dangvana.  to  a  arlsnttfle  sense,  to  fnce  ttoe 
l«nr  qoeaUoM  or  tti»  greater  responaibiUty. 
•mto  is  «an^aified  by  the  retreat  of  many 
full-tima  clinical  pjfoleesora  to  the  labora- 
tory This  not  only  enhances  tlielr  sclentlflc 
statos;  It  makes  It  unnecessary  to  make  more 
than  token  appearances  on  the  wards.  This 
attitude,  in  itself,  is  commendable  from  a 
scientific  standpoint.  But  It  docs  dJmtolsh 
(in  the  mind  o*  tbe  medical  studeixt.  if  not 
ths  prOtsBSor  klmaaif)  the  worth  and  Im- 
portancs  of  tko  patient.  It  may  even  con- 
tribute to  dlmtoutlon  of  tha  value  of  the 
students  Image  of  himself  as  an  individual, 
as  one  moia  aspect  of  the  conglomerate 
society. 

...  a  thoi^Wiul  effort  to  give  language 
real  infa"^"B  when  defining  and  teaching 
medicine  should  be  undertaken.  Por  exam- 
ple, despite  strides  during  the  past  two 
decsdes  tu  wards  application  of  sclentlflc 
prlnclplee  to  diagnosis  and  therapy,  mediciae 
in  iu  broader  seiMS  Is  atlU  a  very  Inaiact 
applied  sdenea.  The  temptation  to  teach 
medicine  se  though  it  were  a  pure  science 
.should  be  r^lstad.  The  philosophy  and 
moraUty  of  the  physician,  or  surgeon.  In  some 
instances,  contrtbntes  as  much  to  the  result 
of  the  exerctae  of  his  healing  art  as  does  bis 
seientlfie  training— even  in  «ie  teehncdogl- 
cally  '•"•"f<»-r  surgical,  specialties. 

The  pjiyrtelan.  for  his  own  sake  as  well  as 
for  tie  w»Ua«e  of  hla  patients,  must  be  able 
to  uitderstand  the  general  al^xjet,le8  and  pre- 
occupations that  diminish  man  In  his  own 
view,  and  which  play  an  Increasingly  Im- 
portant nrte  when  he  is  111.  The  metaphysical 
anguM!  <rf  the  absimmy  of  the  human  con- 
dition in  tbe  modem  world  is  ssfn  In  Its 
purest  form  in  the  estranged,  lonely  Inhabl- 
tsBts  Of  OOT  bospltal  wards.  Purpoaeful 
training  towards  an  understanding  of  this 
gi^ter  problem  should  he  part  of  medical 
education.  

Dr.  Cooper  proposes  a  "contlntrtng  course 
lu  BmBaBttlas  t»iro«gtKmt  the  four^year 
medcal  sckool  and  beyostd      .  . 

Not  oBly  woBld  tbla  ga  a  loog  way  towards 
italistng  an  totelBgene,  informed,  oompas- 
stonata  ptiyaielan.  able  to  reiider  Judgments. 
It  would  also  contribute  towards  an  edu- 
cated, well-rounded  medical  profsssloa  ca^ 
pable  of  pieaei  vlng  not  only  medical  research 
grants  but  the  society  In  which  we  ITve. 

Or  Cooper's  proposal  to  Inefnde  t»»  Hw- 
manttlaa  fea  tke  asadieal  school  cunicmlum 
wia  be  leaUsMft  seon  to  at  least  one  toertlml 
school;  namaly.  tba  new  Celltge  at  Medicine 
ol  PeanagiTSBto  Stats  Onivecalty  bA  tlaa  MU- 
ton  S.  nsrnhf  j  lifidV«^i  Center.  A.  bumanltiea 
dspartownt  Is  scheduled  to  begta  operation 
next  September.  "The  department  accord- 
ing 'o  Dean  George  T    Harrell,  will  Include 


facnlty  to  comparative  rsWglow.  pblloeophT 

and  ethics,  history  of  science,  and  wUl  start 
with  one  man  in  eacli  field.  Eventually, 
Harrell  said,  hs  hopes  to  double  the  faculty. 
Tba  liiissaiilllis  wilt  *e  taiigtti  tturrngb 
seminua  and  Icetuea  taterwovan  thnMtghout 
the  regular  medical  school  curriculum."  ■" 

F     StTtMARY    AUD    CONCLrSIONS 

It  seems  clear  enough,  from  the  tnformar- 
tlon  gatherod  and  presented  In  this  report, 
partlcwiarly  Part  n  on  "the  Extent  of  Medical 
Kxparlomitatloa  on  Bwrnan  aelagg,"  that 
thousands  of  clinical  tests,  trials,  and  eicperl- 
nients  are  being  coaducted  In  the  United 
States.  The  iucreaae  in  sucU  toveatigatlons  in 
recent  years  may  be  ascrlhefi  iu  part  to  tiie 
extensive  number  of  clinical  trials  required 
try  FDA  to  estaMtsh  the  efficacy  and  safety 
<rf  a  turm  drug  before  It  can  be  approved  for 
regular  patlwot  use.  Anotlicr  factor  con- 
tributing to  tlie  large  number  and  variety  of 
experiments  involving  hiunana  is  the  es- 
calating scale  111  underwriting  clinical  re- 
seare*  by  our  Federal  Government. 

ICevartheless,  the  degree  of  careleeffneas, 
mistakes,  or  poor  Judgment  to  this  national 
eflort  to  protect  tbe  puMlc  and  yield  effec- 
uve  modes  of  therapy  must  be  retattrety 
small.  The  language  at  the  nunaeroua  con- 
trols, old  and  new.  is  too  strong  and  overall 
professional  scrutiny  now  too  extensive  for 
tlis  sltuatkin  to  be  otiasrwlae.  Should  all  of 
the  dsarges  at  uneUiical  or  questlonalde 
proceduree  over  the  past  year  be  trwlef  ensi  We. 
which,  they  are  not,  the  extent  of  such  cases 
compared  to  tbe  extent  of  genuine  ethical 
manipulative  experimentation  would  be  well 
bekrw  the  usual  percentage  of  misconduct 
in  other  comparable  areas  of  our  culture. 

Althongh  tbe  move  recent  attention  to  the 
qnestlon  of  hnmaa.  ezpenmentatlan  evolves 
Largely  frocn  the  "cenaent  to  writing"  Issue. 
the  ii«e  of  signed  cosaent  of  i&umana  to  treat- 
meiu  by  surgery  or  in  deliberate  exparizaentai 
manipulations  of  a  risk  provoking  nature, 
has  been  a  part  of  civilian  and  military  re- 
search for  many  years.  This  does  not  mean 
that  all  clinical  Investigations  are  without 
fault  with  r^^ect  to  morals  and  ethics;  it 
does  mean  that  practice  has  kept  a  reason- 
able pace  with  the  gmphn-tia  on  civil  and 
Individual  rights,  and  that  to  some  types  of 
research  such  practice  has  been  well  ahead 
of  the  specific  prindplSB  now  emerging  from 
public  health  officials.   (See  Part  in.) 

Indeed,  ons  question  whkh.  the  Congress 
might  explore  la  whether  the  new  promulga- 
tions of  the  Public  Health  Service  and  the 
I^ood  and  Drug  Admtnlstratlon  represent  a 
recently  acquired  knowledge  on  their  part 
that  human  expedmsntatloB  is  now  oon- 
ducied  in  disregard  of  traditiacial  ethics  or 
that  such  promulgations  are  regarded  as  the 
only  means  of  coping  with  certain  profes- 
.•donal,  poimea).  and  JoumalisUe  aCtltudee. 

The  mertifaJ  piutiaalnsi,  ehazged  by  Coo- 
grees  ow  the  past  taw  iiwfis.  to  "get  on" 
with  new  dmansteBs  oC  praventlon  and 
treatment  of  the  Uls  of  man.  conld  weU  use 
a  vote  of  confidence  from  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives. The  Pnbltc  Health  Service,  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Admtolstratlon.  the  pbar- 
taaeeutlcal  todiKtry  and  the  medical  cont- 
tnunlty  at  large,  daasrre  Pttmmendstton  lor 
their  efforts,  judgment.  Mid  ethical  precau- 
tions to  date  in  the  hot  war  aestost  disease. 
.'Vnd  while  the  complex  and  fundamental 
ISBwes  of  medical  lumure-h  on  htunan  beings 
tuadergo  r«-evalnation.  It  Aoold  be  made 
clear  to  the  public  and  to  aon-experlmentlng 
MJX's  that  tlM  battle  to  conquu  dlaeaee  may 
often  bacoms  very  "rough"  and.  that  the  ejc- 
qulslte  comsrs  of  declai^tlons,  oodea,  and 
c  mi  fell  t1  ons  wttl  froBt  ttme  to  time  sufl^ 
from  tlte  ubrritem  ol  entfcuslasfw  and  eiror. 
With  the  weUaza  ct  leaali  Inrt  at  stake 
personsJ  tocentivee  must  be  put  asids^  and 
the  core  of  medlcal^liica  and  means  of 
piu^ess  tnapected  wltti   an    u 1 1 pi  etietten ted 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


obJeetlTlty.  And  as  Htarrard  PpofiBsear  Paul 
Pround  states,  tl»e  problems  and  issues  be- 
long to  an  toformed  populace: 

It  lieliuuws  tbe  msdteal  pro^esshm  to  take 
the  pnbHc  Into  its  cosiflttence  and  to  edu- 
ciate  the  pnbltc  opinion  ratJier  tTian  risk  the 
sfiodk  antf  exploettm  of  pent-up  iwvufBlon  If 
f?je  lid  Is  proBBBd  down  on  informatlan  and 
then  blown  up  by  some  melodramatic  case  •• 

This  study  suggests  that  the  foregoing  may 
be  undertakBH  with  deHbertrtton  rather  than 
haste.  Tire  danger  Is  recognized  and  provi- 
sions concerning  H  are  in  effect.  The  steps 
t^un  tbne  far  seeaa  more  than  safflrisMt  to 
contato  tbe  potalU'a  ce«cecn  and  t*  protect 
pattents  and  subjects  to  mcDiag  espen- 
ments.  These  steps  now  leqciie  tnrtlaer  ecni- 
Uay  tor  at  least  two  reaaona:  Fiiel.  Uaay  may 
be  too  hurried  and  toa  often  snqiMraedad  by 
ekaely  spMoed  remetoas  and  i.iii  laseirims 
Second,  they  may  reflect  ttoe  -wtmm  «*  oam 
slcte  of  tbe  iliii  iiesum — tbe  crttlca — tbe  na- 
ture of  whose  statements  appear  to  besor  ttia 
mark  of  the  overzealoua.  Dr.  Mbaisatl  n*Iand 
of  Earrard  Medical  wrote  a  "ctttleal  aam- 
mentarv"  on  this  general  theme  laat  year  to 
rM«  Jowmal  of  tbe  Mnerliemn.  Medteai  Amso- 
ciaiio»:  _ 

Among  the  recent  f  alloxit  of  these  explostva 
eventa.  Imva  eoaae  seme  tacoad  am  iisnttrins  as 
waa  as  ^weifie  liMlliitif  ata  ot. 
unethical  practlcaa  ta  ■tiwWes 
by  unnamed  but  readily  Mentlflabia  IumuU- 
gators.  In  some  If  not  moat  inrtsaow^  tbe 
coB^petenoe  of  the  aeeuasr  to  Judge  tbe  Rib- 
]«et  mettsr — witb  the  advantage  of  htnd 
sight — todiidtnc  ttie  lHatted  aeqp 
of  the  crttic  wttb  ttaa  leclattca  or  tba 
of  the  studlea.  are  at  least  as  detw table  ee 
tiie  propetoky  ot  tbe  tovnetlgsrtoiia  to  which 
objectlona  were  token  And  eren  were  the 
critic  knowledgeable  to  tbese  reeude.  It 
would  certainly  be  moat  unfortunate  if  the 
personal  experiences  that  Impel  once  admlt- 
tedlv  competeast  pbyateian-tovwstiaaaw  to 
carrj-  out  studlsa  at  a  given  tiias  and  ta  a 
given  "M^"^  wen  to  reeult  to  aoeueattona 
of  moral  or  ethical  Uiuepansttitltty  hac»n« 
another  toveetlgatas  witb  different  eapen- 
ence — or  the  critle  lilmself — boMe  contrary 
opinions  CMT  coAvletione. 

Many  thoughtful  and  lesposksttde  indtvld- 
uaU  tovolved  to  tba  current  dlacuaskms  tmwe 
ciprinnrri  cnnrtF*  tlMt«  es  a  leenlt  of  all  this 
turmoil,  restrictions  may  be  pnt  on.  tnseetl- 
gatioBs  to  h**!*"*"  bsaafs  wl^eb  may  stWe 
further  soiaBtifie  puieutts  eessmtlal  far  im- 
provements In  our  understaudlnfc 
meut.  and  preventloQ  of  tbe  ills  of 
Perbapa  tbe  Isaet  vocal  asaong  XJatm 
vlduale  hawe  bsen  Just  iiwse  eoaeOenttoua 
mvBin'grT-—  who  b*we  bean  mssft  deeply 
respectful  and  considerate  of  the  Interest  of 
thetf  patient*  and  tovastigatlve  sutajeeta  and 
who  have  gone  to  the  greatest  dlfBculty,  be- 
cause of  the  a<toed  afiort  re<|ulred  to  abide 
hi  detail  by  the  latter  and  fulleat  tntva^  (d 
the  current  restrictions.  The  moes  conaei- 
entloua  ffi"^^"g  them  would  be  the  moat  ooa- 
cetnad  ^bout  tlM  totsi|we«atWie  given  tbeir 
studies  by  nnsympetberir  or  hosUla  ezltica. 
Thougb  thMC  ooBsclenttouB  tovestlcatora 
may  have  real  and  valid  objecttoito.  tbay 
nMj-  cbooee  to  iiannln  silent  Ises  tbalr  mo- 
tives be  mislnt€ipe«<,ed  by  aealous  eruseit- 

era.'^ 

WhUe  there  la  ns  evidence  that  tbe  tesnple 
of  oMdifiina  is  '-"•*-'  seiwaia  by  kiuspansHile 
luvesUgauxs  wbd  are  Ignonnt  or  todiCeie»t 
to  the  commandments  of  the  professleft, 
th«*  remains  an  enigma  that  an  entaspriee 
so  in^ortsBt  to  tbe  culture  and  to  tiaugtkt 
with  "oecwpatloaa*  bawawla"  tuacttaoa  to 
needy  tbe  rranptoitn  abaenca  oC  toaSute 
iitdrli  authectoaa  tiba  occupaflfwi  to  tbe  Sou* 
place  or  protects  tbe  respnnsthla  partia- 
ipanto  fioto  tba  baaarda  e<  ttaat  oomvatten 
In  the  second  place.  The  temple  hierarchy, 
which  usually  rejects  the  concept  of  control 
by  "extemar*  statute,  may  be  unwary  of  the 
potential    problems    that    lie    ahead    in    tlie 
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legal  and  ethical  dynamics  of  an  Intensified 
attack  on  the  diseases  oX  man. 

.  .  .  there  are  no  doubt  many  paths  which 
lead  to  the  acquisition  of  clinical  biowledge 
that  might  proflUbly  be  explored;  but  IX 
then  are  many  paths  I  believe  there  Is  only 
one  high-road  to  an  increase  in  therapeutic 
knowledge,  and  that  U  the  controlled  clin- 
ical trial." 

H£OLXY  Atkins, 
President  of  the  Royal  College  of 

Surgeons  of  England. 
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gust 13.   1966, 


•Quoted  by  Cady  as  In  reference  (1). 


ADDITIONAL  CXXSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

S.    2794 

M  the  request  of  Mr.  Willums,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  'Mr,  Tower)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S  2794,  the  "Na- 
Lional  Flood  In.surpjice  Act  Amendments 
of  1971.  • 

S.    3441 

At  the  reqiie.«;t  of  Mr.  Kennedy  the 
Senator  from  WLsconsin  iMr.  Nelson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3441,  a 
bill  to  extend  the  iraineeship  program 
for  professional  public  health  personnel. 

S.    3615 

At  the  reque.st  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusett-s  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy), the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
I  Mr.  Williams),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  iMr.  Harris)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  aei."!,  a  bill  to  authorize 
-^i-ants  to  the  D-O  University. 

S.    3639 

.At  tlie  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  California  iMr.  Tunney), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  <Mr.  Hart). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  <  Mr.  Mon- 
DALE'.  the  Senator  from  Missouri  iMr. 
Eagletoni.  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Moss>.  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
1  Mr.  Randolph  ' .  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  iMr.  McGee)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  3639.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1964  to  authorize  the 
use  of  food  stamps  by  elderly  persons  to 
purchase  meals  prepared  and  served  by 
certain  institutions. 

S.    3752 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3752,  the 
Medical  Libraries  Act  of  1972. 

.S.    3782 

At  the  request  of  Mr  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  'Mr.  Nelson) 
and  the  Senator  from  Tolorado  (Mr. 
DOMiNicK)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  3762,  a  bill  to  extend  the  pi-ogram  for 
health  sei-vices  for  domestic  agricultural 
migrant  workers. 

S.    3858 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nelson > 
was  p^ded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3858,  the 
Emergency  Health  Personnel  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1972, 

S      3861 

At  ihe  request  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the  Sen- 
ator I  rem  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  and 
the  Senator  from  California  Mr.  Tun- 
ney' were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
3881.  a  bill  to  provide  that  meetings  of 
Govei-nment  agencies  and  of  cong-ession- 
al  committees  shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

S.    39-23 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metcalf,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  'Mr.  Harris* 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3923.  the 
Corporate  Ownei-ship  Reporting  Act, 

SENATE   JOINT    BESOH3TION     170 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bayh,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 


170,  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  lowering 
the  age  requirements  for  membership  in 
the  Houses  of  Congress. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
93— SUBMISSION  OF  A  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  RELATING  TO 
THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE 
POUNDING  OP  THE  AMERICAN 
PUBLIC  HEALTH  ASSOCIATION 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
JudiciaiT> 

HONORING     THE      lOOTH     ANNIVEHSARY     OF    THE 
.\MEaiCAN     PTTBLIC     HEALTH     ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion extending  appropriate  best  wishes 
to  the  American  Public  Health  Associa- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  its  100th  anni- 
versary. 

Only  100  years  ago,  when  knowledge 
and  experience  in  the  area  of  health 
care  wtis  minimal,  it  was  fortunate  for 
any  person  to  survive  from  childhood  to 
40  years  of  age.  At  that  time,  a  newborn 
child  was  given  only  a  75  percent  chance 
of  reaching  his  50th  birthday.  Stephen 
Smith,  a  New  York  physician  and  health- 
care pioneer,  appropriately  summarized 
the  situation  in  the  mid- 19th  centurj' 
when  he  stated ; 

Smallpox,  scarlet  fever,  measles,  diphtheria, 
.vere  domestic  pestilences  with  which  the 
people  were  so  familiar  that  they  regarded 
them  as  necessary  features  of  childhood. 

No  organization  devoted  solely  to  the 
public  health  was  then  in  existence.  Con- 
vinced of  the  need  for  an  independent 
body  to  establish  national  and  interna- 
tional standards  for  public  health,  Dr. 
Smith  invited  a  group  of  health  workers 
to  join  him  in  forming  an  association  for 
sanitarians.  On  September  12,  1872,  in 
Long  Branch,  N.J.,  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  was  organized. 

Ttie  subsequent  100  years  that  form 
the  life  of  the  APHA  span  a  period  of 
unparalleled  progress  in  the  conquest  of 
disease  and  the  maintenance  of  good 
health.  The  association's  Innumerable 
contributions  to  the  quality  of  Ufe  and 
health  now  enjoyed  by  millions  of  Amer- 
icans stand  as  direct  fulfillment  of  its 
commitment  100  years  ago  to  the  "ad- 
vancement of  sanitary  science  and  pro- 
motion of  organizations  and  measures 
for  practical  application  of  public  hy- 
giene." 

Annual  meetings  of  the  association  have 
continually  provided  a  forum  for  the  ex- 
change of  ideas  among  physicians,  health 
ofiRcials,  nurses,  laboratory  and  environ- 
mental specialists,  and  other  professional 
and  private  citizens  whose  goal  is  the 
preservation  of  the  life  and  health  of 
the  American  people.  These  ideas  have 
been  carried  to  a  national  and  interna- 
tional audience  by  the  American  Journal 
of  Public  Health,  a  scientific  journal  flrst 
issued  in  1873. 

Shaping  the  associations  record  of  ac- 
complishments in  disease  control  and 
personal  health  services  were  such  men 
as  Walter  Reed,  presenting  his  "mosquito 
theory"  of  yellow  fever;  Prof.  P.  A.  P. 
Barnard,  reporting  on  the  "Germ  Theory 
of  Diseases."  and  George  and  Gladys 
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Dick  describing  their  immunization  for 
tcarlet  fever.  In  the  areas  of  commu- 
^ty  health  and  health  administration, 
,iich  public  health  pioneers  as  Charles 
V  Chapin,  C.  E.  A.  Winslow,  Haven 
Emerson,  and  William  T,  Sedgwick  rev- 
olutionized the  health  practices  of  the 

Nation 

'  In  later  years,  the  report  on  "Control 
of  Communicable  Disease  in  Man"  and 
other  pubUcations,  such  as  those  on 
standards  for  examination  methods  for 
water  and  dairy  products,  commtmity 
health  action  and  planning,  and  housing, 
emerged  as  international,  definitive 
standards  in  the  fields,  and  have  had  a 
measurable  impact  on  pubUc  health 
policy  and  practice  worldwide. 

Members  of  the  association,  through 
scientific  reports,  professional  publica- 
tions and  poUcy  resolutions,  have  pro- 
\1ded  leadership  for  reform  and  innova- 
tion in  such  areas  as  pubUc  health  ad- 
ministration, vital  statistics,  strengthen- 
ing the  Federal,  State,  and  local  health 
structure,  environmental  pollution  con- 
trol population  control,  medical  caie. 
and  equal  access  for  all  American  people 
to  health  care  and  the  health  profes- 
sions. 

Reflecting  the  century  of  tremendous 
progress  in  health  and  medicine  and  the 
sweeping  social  changes  that  have  oc- 
curred in  that  time,  the  association  in 
1970  adopted  as  its  credo: 

The  protection  and  promotion  of  personal 
and  environmental  health,  continued  leader- 
ship among  health  professionals  and  the 
general  public,  and  research  for  improved 
quality  of  lUe  for  all   Americans. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  on  the  oc- 
casion of  the  centennial  amiiversary  of 
the  American  Public  Health  Association, 
I  urge  all  citizens  to  salute  the  thousands 
of  pubUc  servants  who  endeavor,  as  they 
have  in  the  past,  to  fulfill  the  goal  of 
quality  health  care  for  everyone.  I  am 
hopeful  that  this  concurrent  resolution 
will  be  passed  quickly  in  time  for  the 
association's  anniversary. 

The   concurrent   resolution    reads    as 

follows : 

S.  Con.  Bes.  93 

Whereas,  the  American  PubUc  Health  As- 
sociation had  tU  flrst  organizational  meeting 
in  Long  Branch,  New  Jersey  on  September  12, 
1872:  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation was  instrumental  in  establishing 
the  National  Board  of  Health  in  1879  and 
the  creation  of  the  United  States  Public 
Health  Service  in  1902;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation has  supported  and  contributed  to 
improved  health  programs  at  the  Federal. 
State  and  local  levels:  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation has  continually  contributed  to  co- 
operative efforts  among  nations  in  behaU 
of  improving  the  health  status  of  mankind; 
and 

Whereas,  the  66.000  members  of  the  sec- 
tions and  affiliates  of  the  American  Public 
Health  Association  are  dedicating  the  ex- 
perience and  knowledge  of  more  than  40 
health  professtons  to  advance  the  health  of 
mankind;  and 

Whereas,  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation serves  as  a  source  of  competence  In 
the  formiUation  of  health  standards,  model 
codes,  profeaslODal  health  personnel  stand- 
ards, and  pubUc  health  programs;  and 
Whereas,  the  American  Public  Health  As- 


socUUon  wlU  celebrate  its  cent«mlal  anni- 
versary and  a  century  of  servloe  toward  Im- 
proving the  health  ot  man  in  AUantlc  City. 
New  Jerwy,  during  November  18-17,  1972; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurrint) .  That  the  Oon- 
Kress  extends  iU  greetings  and  felicitations 
to  the  American  Public  Health  AasocUtlon 
on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  Its  founding : 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SENATE    CONCURSINT    REBOLUTION    8» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thttrmokd,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkman)  was  added  as 
a  cosponsor  of  Congress  Resolution  89, 
in  behalf  of  prisoners  of  war  and  missing 
in  action. 

INTERIM  AGREEMENT  BETWEEN 
UNITED  STATES  AND  U.S.S.R.— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     144B 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.  > 

Mr.  SAXBE  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  241)  authoriz- 
ing the  President  to  approve  an  interim 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics. ,^     „  _ 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Government  must  be  consistent  in 
its  statements  and  actions  concerning 
the  strategic  arms  limitations.  We  can- 
not prohibit  the  Russians  from  doing  one 
thing  and  then  do  that  thing  ourselves. 
We  cannot  define  equality  In  such  a  way 
that  will  consistently  make  us  superior 
and  expect  the  Russians  to  believe  we  are 
sincere.  My  amendment  overcomes  the 
problem  of  inconsistency.  It  puts  the 
U  S.  Congress  on  record  as  reaflarmlng 
the  long  standing  U.S.  poUcy  that  we 
have  not.  in  Secretary  Laird's  words: 

Developed  and  are  not  seeking  to  develop 
a  weapon  system  having  or  which  could  rea- 
sonably be  construed  as  having  a  first  strike 
potential. 

It  puts  the  Soviet  Union  on  notice  that 
we  expect  them  to  abide  by  this  policy 
too  My  amendment  Implies  that  if  they 
do  not  abide  by  that  poUcy  then  we  might 
consider   their   nonadherence   to   be   a 
threat  to  our  supreme  national  interests. 
Mj-  amendment  also  puts  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress on  record  as  sajing  that  we  agree 
that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union   should    seek   strategic    equality. 
However,  it  does  not  imply  a  false  meas- 
ure of  strategic  equality  which   would 
have  the  effect  of  making  the  United 
States  superior.  My  amendment  encour- 
ages the  President  to  seek  a  definition  of 
strategic  equality  that  can  be  accepted 
both  by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  definition  would  necessarilj' 
include  as  part  of  a  true  overall  strategic 
balance,  all  "strategically  useful  forces" 
which  each  country  has  at  its  disposal. 
My  amendment  would  aUow  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  to  play  his 
proper  role  as  Commander  in  Chief  and 
foreign  policy  leader.  Mj'  amendment  al- 


lows the  President  to  decide  how,  in  his 
beet  judgment,  to  evaluate  such  things 
as  forward  deployment  bases,  and  stra- 
tegically useful  tactical  weapons.  It 
would  not  dictate  to  the  President  a 
method  of  calculating  our  overall  stra- 
tegic strength  that  would  overempha- 
size mtercontlnental  components  of  oui 
arsenal.  My  record  in  the  area  of  tying 
the  hands  of  the  President  is  clear.  I 
have  not  supported  tying  the  President  s 
hands  in  our  Vietnam  negotiations  and 
I  do  not  support  tying  the  Preeident's 
hands  to  some  inadequate  yardstick  in 
future  strategic  negotiations  either. 

Mr.  President,  we  could  allow  the 
Commander  in  Chief  to  play  his  leading 
role  in  strategic  arms  limitations  by  ap- 
proving the  interim  agreement  with 
minimal  language.  But  if  the  Senate 
must  spell  out  the  s«i»e  of  Congress 
then  I  say  if  we  sincerely  want  to  con- 
tinue negotiations  we  must  be  consistent ; 
we  cannot  have  our  caite  and  eat  it  too. 
We  must  also  seek  areas  for  mutual  ar- 
gument with  the  Soviets.  My  amendment 
allows  for  both,  my  amendment  implies 
that  the  Soviet  Umon  and  the  United 
States  wiU  both  adhere  to  the  same  prm- 
ciple  as  to  development  of  counterforce 
weapons.  My  amendment  allows  the 
President  to  seek  a  mutually  acceptable 
definition  of  overall  strategic  balance. 
To  paraphrase  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, Whafs  wrong  with  consistency; 
and  what's  wrong  with  trusting  the 
President  to  find  areas  of  mutual  agree- 
ment? 

REVENUE   SHARING    ACT   OP    1972— 
AMENDMENT 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1««S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  HATFIELD  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (HH.  14370)  to  provide  paymenU 
to  localities  for  high-priority  expendi- 
tures, to  encourage  the  States  to  supple- 
ment their  revenue  sources,  and  to 
authorize  Federal  collection  of  State  in- 
dindual  income  taxes. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     14 SO 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.* 

Mr.  McCLELLAN  '  for  himself  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations) submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them  joinUy  to 
the  bill  (H.R.  14370 ' .  supra. 

AMXMPKENTS    NOS.    14S1    THEOUGH    1468 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  eight  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bill  'HJl.  14370),  supra. 

AMENDMENT    NO.     1469 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  METCALF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mans- 
FiELD,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Botdick,  Mr. 
Harris,  lAx.  HuMPHurr,  Mr.  Packwood, 
Mr.  Gravel.  Mr.  Keknidy,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr. 
MONDALi,  Mr.  BiBLi.  Mr.  Uvaxa.  Mr. 
CHtniCH.  and  Mr.  Stevens)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
them  jointly  to  the  bin  (HJl.  14J70), 
supra. 
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ADDITIONAL    C08PON80R    OP    AN 
AMENDMENT 

AMXIfDlOUrr    NO.    l*i» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stivkns,  the 
Senator  from  Massachuaetts  (Mr.  Kmk- 
NBDT)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1438.  Intended  to  be  pro- 
posed to  a.  3771.  a  blU  to  provide  com- 
pensation to  D.S.  commercial  fishing 
vessel  owners  for  damages  incurred  by 
thera  as  a  result  of  an  action  of  a  vessel 
operated  by  a  foreign  government. 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 

REVISION  OF    'TAX  GUIDE  FOR 
3MAT.T.  BUSINESS" 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
years  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business  has  ctwislstently  attempted  to 
be  of  assistance  to  the  95  percent  of 
American  firms  which  are  "small  busi- 
ness' to  the  field  of  taxation.  The  tax  law 
and  Its  administration  have  a  life  and 
death  effect  on  the  fortunes  of  small, 
new,  growing,  and  independent  business. 
Pursuant  to  this  responslbiUty.  the  com- 
mittee In  1956  first  published  the  "Tax 
Ouide  for  Small  Business"  as  a  commit- 
tee print.  _ 

Annually  thereafter,  the  Treastiry  De- 
partment and  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice have  reissued  this  helpful  publica- 
tion, and  last  year  more  than  456,000 
copies  of  the  guide  were  distributed. 
These  volumes  are  thus  being  consulted 
by  a  substantial  proportion  of  smaller 
businessmen  and  their  accovmting  and 
tax  advisers.  At  the  same  time,  the  guide 
brings  in  substantial  revenue  to  the 
Treasury  over  and  above  its  publication 
costs— a  profit  of  $172,000  in  1971.  With 
some  justification,  I  think  that  we  can 
label  this  a  "success  story. " 

During  1972.  our  committee  felt  that 
the  passage  of  time,  as  well  as  extensive 
changes  In  the  tax  law  of  the  past  3  years, 
called  for  a  comprehensive  reexamina- 
tion of  the  "Tax  Guide  for  Small  Busi- 
ness," with  a  view  to  making  it  an  even 
more  useful  reference   for  small   busi- 


nesses. 

On  April  14.  a  meeting  was  convened 
by  our  committee  for  this  purpose  and 
attended  by  representatives  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  our  committee  staff, 
and  members  of  the  following  private  or- 
ganizations : 

American  Bar  Association,  Section  of 
TaxaticHi,  Small  Business  Committee; 

Federal  Bar  .Association,  Committee  on 
Taxation; 

American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants; 

National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies; 

National  Small  Business  .Association; 
and 

Smaller  Business  Association  of  New 

BQigland. 

These  associations  were  most  gracious 
in  their  cooperation,  allowing  their  top 
experts  to  attend  and  express  their  indi- 
vidual views,  so  that  the  tax  guide  might 
benefll  from  their  advice  under  the  short- 
term  publication  deadline  of  October  1, 
1972. 


As  a  conseauence  of  this  meeting, 
further  specific  suggestions  were  de- 
veloped by  the  participants,  which  were 
then  circulated  among  themselves  and 
to  the  ftitemal  Revenue  Service.  These 
submissions  serv-ed  as  a  basis  for  a  further 
meeting  which  took  place  on  August  10. 
At  that  time,  a  substantial  number 
of  the  recommendations  as  to  both  sub- 
stance and  form  of  the  booklet  were  ac- 
cepted, and  others  were  fully  aired. 

During  the  couise  of  these  two  meet- 
ings the  participante  also  gained  in  an 
understanding  of  IRS  problems  and  pub- 
lication schedules,  which  should  make  fu- 
ture sessions  on  this  guide  even  more 
productive.  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
this  project  forward,  the  group  is  now 
looking  forward  to  reconvenmg  fairly 
early  in  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make 
note  of  the  cooperative  ix»sture  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  throughout 
this  fli-st  full-scale  review  of  the  Guide. 
Prom  the  beginning.  Mr.  William  Hage- 
mann.  Chief.  Technical  Publications 
Branch,  and  his  associates.  Dean  Lude- 
maii  and  W.  L.  Rogers,  were  of  substan- 
tial assistance  in  scheduling  these  meet- 
ings, making  procedural  suggestions  and 
beng  prepared  to  give  "yes"  or  "no"  an- 
swers on  specific  items  on  August  10,  less 
than  4  montlis  after  the  opening  meet- 
ing. 

The  sub.staatial  numbei"  of  suggesUons 
which  were  accepted  testifies  as  to  both 
the  thought  and  effort  of  the  individu- 
als and  groups  contributing  their  advice, 
and  also  the  conscientious  considera- 
tion of  this  material  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

Also  important,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
opening  of  an  exchange  of  views  be- 
tween the  administrators  of  our  tax  sys- 
tem and  the  representatives  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  users  of  the  "Small  Busi- 
nes.s  Tax  Guide,"  and  ultimately  of  over 
12  million  business  enterprises  in  this 
country.  I  am  gratified  at  the  prospect 
of  this  dialog  taking  place  periodically, 
and  feel  that  many  smail  business  tax 
problems  wUl  be  solved  and  others 
avoided  through  this  periodic  contact. 
I  would  thus  like  to  commend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  for  its  construc- 
tive cooperation  with  the  committee 
towai-d  the  revision  of  the  "Tax  Guide 
for  Small  Business."  We  hope  that  we 
cnn  make  this  good  publication  even 
better  in  future  years  for  the  .small  busi- 
nessmen and  women  using  it  across  this 
land. 


THE  GROWING  TREND  TOWARD 
AN  ADVERSARY  PRESS 


Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attention  of  Senators  to  an  article 
entitled  "The  Press  as  Mob."  published 
in  this  week's  issue  of  the  New  Republic. 
It  concenis  primarily  the  unfortunate 
affair  of  our  fellow  Senator  Tom  Eagl;.- 
TON.  but  it  goes  even  further  m  comment- 
ing on  the  growing  trend  towaid  an  ad- 
versary press.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  this  situation  wa.s  even  more  com- 
mon 100  years  ago. 

I  particularly  enjoyed  the  article  be- 
cause the  New  Republic  is  not  noted  for 


its  altniism  or  enlightenment  when  ad- 
vocating a  cause. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objectiMii,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoxn, 
as  follows : 

'Thk  Pkess  as  Mob 
Tlie  destruction  of  Tom  Ba^eton  by  the 
press  wtLB  instructive.  I  watched  four  chan- 
nels and  read  three  new«p»pen  sporadically 
during  the  crucial  days  of  the  kllUng,  and  u 
seemed  to  me  like  a  mob  scene  out  of  Shake- 
speare. Shake^eare,  remember,  didn't  like 
inob3.  caUlng  them  the  mutable,  rank- 
scented  many,  and  suchlike. 

.\  Washington  Star-News  reporter  covering 
Eagleton  in  Hawaii  noted  Innooently  that 
Eagleton  wanted  to  talk  about  other  thing, 
than  electric-shock  treatment,  but  that  peo- 
ple kept  wanting  to  talk  about  electric-shock 
treatment.  People  heU,  it  waa  lournaUste  who 
were  the  rank-scented  many  and  who  wanted 
to  talk,  and  did,  untU  flixaUy  a  few  of  the 
more  sensitive  ones  began  to  realize  that 
what  they  were  doing  collectively  was  rank- 
scented.  In  San  Prancleco,  for  example,  an 
mtervlewer  asked  Eagleton  If  he  minded  the 
hj-sterla  of  the  press.  He  w»»  dlsarmlngly 
nice,  but  both  he  and  the  reporter  seemea 
to  agree  that  -hysteria"  was  a  good  word.  It 
was.  In  fact  only  by  calling  It  hysteria  can 
we  escape  calling  It  worse;  the  difference  be- 
tween first  and  second-degree  murder  is 
that  one  is  premeditated. 

Right  In  the  middle  of  the  ftias  Supreme 
Court  Jiutice  William  Douglaa  stopped  the 
Kllsberg  trial  pending  the  reeolution  of  a 
wiretap  complaint  from  the  defense.  Douglas 
particular  point  has  no  bearing  here — he  was 
Iniistlng  on  the  right  of  a  defense  lawyer 
to  ppeak  in  confidence  with  hl«  client— but 
he  took  a  v.hack  at  the  feds  en  passaut,  ob- 
serving Lhat  "the  ear  of  the  government  . 
these  days  seeks  to  learn  more  and  more  of 
the  affairs  of  men."  Yes.  and  of  course,  the 
p-ess  has  been  e.xtremely  mlUtant  about  the 
ear  of  the  goven.menl.  But  what  of  the  ear 
of  the  press? 

Bad-tempered  Charles  Dickens  visited  our 
country  In  1842  and  was  impressed  by  om 
nils  and  hospitals  but  distressed  by  our  news- 
papers and  politicoes.  His  sour  concluding 
remarks  included  these  gems:  -You  1  Ameri- 
cans] carry  .  .  .  Jealovisy  and  distrust  Into 
every  transaction  of  public  life.  By  repelling 
worthy  men  from  your  legislative  assemblies 
It  has  bred  up  a  class  of  candidates  for  the 
suffrage  who  .  .  .  disgrace  your  institutions 
and  your  peoples  choice.  .  .  .  For  you  no 
sooner  set  up  an  Idol  firmly  than  you  are 
sure  to  piUl  it  down  and  dash  it  into  frag- 
ments. .  .  .  Any  man  who  attains  a  higii 
pla<-e  among  you,  from  the  pre8ld«nt  down- 
ward, may  date  his  downfall  from  that  mo- 
mtsnt :  for  any  printed  lie  that  any  notorious 
villain  pens  .  .  .  appeals  at  once  to  your  di.^- 
trusl  and  is  believed.  ...  Is  this  well,  think 
you,  or  Ukely  to  elevate  the  character  of  the 
governors  or  the  governed  among  you?  ' 

Dickens  found  a  few  good  Journals  amid.:! 
the  Ucentlous  press,  '  but  he  felt  they  were 
helpless  against  'the  moral  poison  of  the 
bad.'  The  bad  he  described  as  a  'monster 
of  depravity"  against  which  no  "private  ex- 
cellence "  was  safe  from  attack.  He  added  thai 
the  "press  has  its  evil  eye  in  evwry  house,  and 
lU  black  hand  in  every  appointment  in  the 
state." 

One  might  of  cotirse  ask  Charles  Dickens 
to  stick  to  the  facts;  he  did  have  a  penchant 
for  editorializing.  The  Interefltlng  pomt  here, 
however,  ia  not  that  he  etUtovtaiiaed  but 
that  he  edltorlallaed  against  wl»«  be  thought 
trf  as  villainy,  as  evH,  whew  wta*  we  have 
before  tts  as  subject  for  e<iHari»lMBg  now 
would  seem  to  be  Instead  a  sort  of  mischance- 
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fMtor  buUt  Ittto  otir  competitive  system,  a 
factor  that  sends  hundreds  of  reporters 
cameramen,  technicians  and  aU  manner  of 
Lif.appolnted  Instant  wlsemen  chasing 
Tmiout  malice  (moeUy)  after  political 
tiiidldatesasif  onafoxhunt. 

The  Agnew-Nlxon-Clay  Whitehead  school 
of  thought  about  the  press  is  still  Dlckenslan. 
with  the  Eastern  Establishment  vaguely  cast 
in  the  role  of  villain.  1  respect  and  whole- 
heartedly sympathize  with  the  defenslveness 
that  has  developed  at  the  White  House  in 
the  face  of  the  press's  enormous  presence, 
but  I  do  think  the  White  House  has  found 
the  wrong  cause  for  Its  trouWe.  From  the 
hlgh-falutm  James  Reston  right  on  down  to 
Jack  (Scoop)  Anderson  I  dont  see  %'illalny, 
and  though  I  confess  that  Anderson's  notions 
of  how  to  be  competitive  strike  me  as  whoUy 
contemptible  I  think  of  him  as  an  agent  of 
our  media  chaos,  not  In  himself  a  cause.  In 
other  words  the  media  system  has  become  the 
cause  (the  medium  Is  not  the  message  but 
the  tyrant),  a  system  that  demands  of  Jour- 
nalists caught  in  the  system  that  they  traipse 
around  in  clusters,  like  army  ants,  after  the 
big  story.  Yet,  hysteria  is  the  word  rather 
than  villainy.  .  ^     „ 

Yet  we  probably   can   distlnguwh.   If   only 
impressionlatlcally,    between    malicious    and 
neutral  news  coverage  of  such  an  event.  In 
the  Washington  papers  it  was  the  Star-Neus 
surprisingly  that  seemed  chiefly  to  have  the 
knife  out  for  Eagleton.  with  loaded  banner- 
heads  for  the  whole  week  ("McGovern  Pond- 
era'—"McGovern    Shifting    on    Eagleton  — 
■Eagleton   Gets   Word   Tonight")    and    with 
columnist     Mary     McOrory     casting     heavy 
ironies  about  Eagleton 's  and  McOoverns  bad 
judgment  tlirough  the  back  pages.  I  say  the 
Stars  role  was  surprising  because  the  Post 
13  now  formaUy  Washington's  loaded  news- 
paper, an  expensively   capitalist   manifesta- 
tion of  the  New  Journalism,  with  hardly  a 
reporter  on  Its  enormous  staff  normally  de- 
signing to  play  a  story  straight  like  In  the 
dear  old  dead  gone  days.  But  in  this  instance 
the  Po3t  front  page,  in  headUne  and  copy, 
was  relatively  straight-faced  about  Eagleton. 
though  the  editorial  page  took  out  after  him. 
On  the  tube  NBC's  John  Chancellor  was 
the  objective  one.  He  has  a  fine  deUchment 
of    manner;    there    Is    no    malice    when    he 
speaks.   The    other    networks    were    consist- 
ently more  aggressive,  especially  OBS,  which 
has  developed,  I  say  again  impresslonlstlcally, 
a  more   Inquisitorial    mode   of   interviewing 
(did  it  aU  begin  with  Mike  Wallace?)   than 
the   others.   The    inquisition-technique    was 
especially  evident  on  the  Sunday  think  show 
"Face  the  Nation"  where  Eagleton  and  An- 
derson   confronted    each    other    and    where 
moderator  George  Herman  managed  to  dig 
in  like  a  Jewish  mother  who  suspects  her 
son   of   lying;    he   started    one    question    by 
saying   "Senator,    you    sound    very    decisive 
and  confident,"  and  later  got  so  nosy  about 
the  skeletons  In  Eagleton 's  closet  that  Eagle- 
ton had  to  Joke  that  he  had  "given  up  pick- 
pocketing for  a  living."  at  which  point  Her- 
man said,  "No,  I  don't   mean  it  as  a  Joke, 
because  you  must  know  you're  under  very 
strict  scrutiny."  Indeed. 

Unfortunately  it  doesn't  seem  to  matter 
whether  the  reportage  is  aggressive  or  neu- 
tral, so  long  as  It  Is  there  for  a  week  or  so, 
propping  up  before  a  billion  eyes  doubts 
about  the  candidates  character.  Just  to  have 
the  questions  there  Is  enough  to  kill  him 
off;  the  results  are  the  same  with  or  without 
malice.  Or.  to  go  back  to  Dickens,  the  results 
are  the  same  whether  evil  or  hysteria  runs 
the  show;  In  either  case  a  politician  is  de- 
stroyed— and  destroyed  In  the  Eagleton  In- 
stance with  such  thoroughness  and  dispatch 
that  even  Dickens'  rhetoric  would  have 
trouble  rising  to  the  occasion. 

All  in  all  what  Impressed  me  throughout 
the  proceedings  was  the  dazzling  Insensl- 
tlvity  of  the  press  to  their  power  role.  Mary 


MoGrory,  for  example,  observed  In  a  witty 
but  aggressively  Judgemental  piece  foUow- 
ing  Eagleton's  "rMlgnation"  that  an  execu- 
tion had  taken  place  and  tliat  the  execu- 
tioner was — you  guess — George  McGovern. 
She  dldnt  mention  the  press.  And  In  a 
New  York  Times  foUow-up  there  we  deUUed 
coverage  of  the  McGovern  staff's  day-by-day 
changes  of  opinion  about  what  the  great 
Eagleton  affair  signified,  yet  no  attention 
was  paid  to  who  created  the  slgnlflcanoe. 

For  what  it's  worth  I'm  personally  unde- 
cided about  the  merits  of  removing  Eagleton 
from  the  ticket;    his  case  is  a  compUcated 
one  that  will  be  a  good  conversaUon  piece  for 
politicoes,  historians,  psychologists  and  even 
ordinary  people  for  a  long  time.  But  I  do 
think  it  is  important  here  to  separate  the 
Eagleton  case  itself  from  those  who  moved 
in  to  settle  the  case,  and  to  ask  by  what  par- 
ticular dlspensaUon  from  God  or  Jefferson 
or  even  the  DemocraUc  Party  they  did  so. 
For  It  does  seem  apparent  that  in  this  case 
we  have  a  stunning  contemporary  Instance 
of  how  the  press  has  come  inadvertently  to 
display   all   the   tyrannous   powers  that  our 
country  has  traditionally  feared  to  be  vested 
in  the  hands  of  government.  The  Journalists 
have  set   themselves  up  as  the  appropriate 
makers  and  uimiakers  of  a  presidential  can- 
didate, though  candidate-choosing  is  conven- 
tionally thought  to  be  a  matter  for  our  po- 
litical parties  and  the  citizenry  as  a  whole,  a 
matter  that  the  press  Is  expected  merely  to 
report  on.  We  do  not,  I  think,  have  the  bad 
will   around  us   that  Dickens  attributed   to 
Journalists   In  the   18408.  but  If  Journalists 
have  more  rope  to  run  things  the  way  they 
ran  Eagleton.  they  may  well  produce  the  bad 
will.  Then  Dickens'  loaded  words  below  may 
come  to  seem  thcwoughly  appropriate  again: 
It  is  the  game  of  these  men  and  of  their 
profligate  organs  to  make  the  strife  of  poli- 
tics 80  fierce  and  brutal,  and  so  destructive 
of  all  self-respect  in  worthy  men.  that  sensi- 
tive  and   dellcate-mlnded   persons  shall   be 
kept  aloof  .  .  .  and  thus  this  lowest  of  all 
scrambUng  fights  goes  on,  and  they  who  in 
other  countries  would,  from  their  Intelligence 
and  station,  moet  aspire  to  make  the  laws, 
do  here  recoil  the  furthest  from  that  degra- 
dation. 

VOLUNTEERS  IN  PEACEFUL 
POLITICAL  PARTICIPATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  attention  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  State  and  local  leaders  to  a 
project  undertaken  by  the  Greater  Mi- 
ami Jaycees.  Under  the  leadership  of 
Mr.  Stuart  Alan  Rado,  the  Jaycees  of  the 
Miami  area  are  spcmsoring  a  youth  par- 
ticipation drive  entitled  "Volunteers  in 
Peaceful  PoUtical  Participation." 

The  goal  of  this  project  is  to  stimulate 
greater  participatictti  by  young  people  in 
serious  political  work,  beginning  with  the 
two  political  ccMiventlons  of  our  national 
parties  in  Miami  Beach.  Over  600  persons 
agreed  to  volunteer  to  work  In  the  activi- 
ties of  the  E>emocratlc  and  Republican 
conventions,  and  I  know  from  personal 
experience  how  meaningful  and  helpful 
this  was. 

The  proper  coordination  and  function- 
ing of  a  political  convention  takes  thou- 
sands of  people.  The  "Volunteer  in  Peace- 
ful Political  Participation"  played  a 
valuable  role  at  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion as  typists,  drivers,  clerical  person- 
nel, and  in  many  other  positions.  I  am 
sure  that  they  will  be  an  asset  to  the  Re- 
pubUcan  Convention  beginning  on  Au- 
gust 21. 

The   Jaycees   of   the   Greater   Miami 


Beach  area  are  to  be  commended  for  en- 
couraging meaningful  participatioa  on 
behalf  ol  people  who  are  too  often  left 
out  of  the  poUtlcal  process.  Thoae  in  the 
political  process  Ignore  the  ide&a  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  young  at  their 
own  peril. 

Mr.  Rado  has  informed  me  that  this 
effort  by  the  Jaycees  to  mcourage  serious 
participation  in  pohtlcs  by  young  people 
will  not  stop  with  the  conventions.  Local 
and  State  chief  executiveB  throughout 
the  country  are  encouraged  to  recogriize 
and  promote  this  program  by  proclaim- 
ing similar  periods — during  the  coming 
campaign — of  a  day,  week,  or  moQth — as 
"Vcdunteers  In  Peaceful  Political  Par- 
ticipatlMi  Week,"  for  example,  in  their 
own  areas. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  several  newspaper  articles  and 
the  texts  of  a  number  of  proclamations 
by  governors  and  mayors  In  si«)port  of 
the  Volunteers  in  Peaceful  Political  Par- 
ticipation be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  tiie  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R»cobd, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  DaUy  Sun -Reporter.  July  12,  l»72| 
Bkacb   Omotjps   Skik   CowvximoN   Wobktbs 

A  Volunteer  Program.  Jointly  sponsored  by 
the  Miami  and  Miami  Beach  Youth  Advlaon' 
Boards  and  the  Greater  Miami  Jaycees.  is 
supplying  volunteers  to  help  Democratic 
candidates  for  president  and  vice  pre*l«i«nt. 

To  date,  over  600  persons  have  written  to 
voltxnteer  for  the  Democratic  and  RepubUcan 
conventions.  Moet  have  been  studenU.  how- 
ever there  have  been  numerous  adults  and 
even  some  senior  citizens. 

Jobs  have  been  fiUed  for  drivers,  typists, 
clerical  personnel,  and  various  other  posi- 
tions. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Democratic 
Convention,  emphasis  wiU  be  placed  on  se- 
curing workers  for  the  Republican  Conven- 
tion, There  is  no  guarantee  tliat  everyone 
who  volunteers  wlU  be  given  a  Job  with 
either  convention,  however  every  effort  wi*l 
be  made  to  use  the  volunteers  where  needed 

There  Is  no  tabulation  yet  avaUable  as  to 
how  many  volvrnteers  from  this  program  were 
used  for  the  Democratic  Convention. 

Anyone  Interested  in  working  now  for  the 
Republican  Convention  may  do  so  by  writ- 
ing name,  address,  and  phone  ntimber  on  a 
post  card  and  sending  It  to:  Volunteers,  Poet 
OfBce  Box  2036,  Ocean  View  Branch,  Miami 
Beach  33140. 

Also  those  who  have  an  Interest  In  work- 
ing for  the  varlotis  Democratic  or  RepubUcan 
office-seekers  for  the  election  in  November 
may  volunteer  by  following  the  above  in- 
structions. 

Although  the  program  was  originally  aimed 
at  students,  it  has  been  expended  to  Include 
all  who  wish  to  volunteer. 

Purpose  to  the  program  Is  to  act  as  a  cata- 
lyst to  get  young  people  actively  interested 
in  the  poUtlcal  process. 

■Young"  Commission  Growing  Up  Fast 
(By  Richard  Fatigati) 

Miami  Beach's  Youth  Commission  is  tak- 
ing the  initiative  on  several  fronts,  plugging 
in  a  youthful  outlook  to  politics  and  ecology 

Although  the  commission  Is  Jtist  under 
four  months  old.  it  has  been  successful  m 
mobUlziug  Operation  Volunteers,'  a  politi- 
cal service  group  to  serve  in  national  cam- 
pEogns,  and  connecting  up  with  the  Miami 
Blver  Restoration  Project  and  the  League  of 
Women  Voters  to  initiate  Joint  projects  with 
them. 

Local  Junior  high  and  high  school  students, 
under  the  direction  of  Stewart  Rado,  26-year- 
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of  vtnr  to  otsnmanUy 


bMn  wortBxi« 
yenrtb**  V«<nt 


OpacMlon  VoUuOMn  pkM«d  youth  In  VMi- 
oua  yorttl^m-  »t  OoBvenUoa  Conntl«T  dudzig 
the  DMoaooratto  Convention  wad  belp«d  otb- 
•rs  work  for  the  cAndldat*  ol  tbetr  cIiolc«. 
Throngli  Volxinte«r»,  yoang  peopl*  had  the 
opportonWr  *o  •»•  numew,  clerte  and  typtats 
a»  tb*  MnrenUoa  or  «•  iiark  at  tbetr  oaadl- 
datM  oOBM  lutv.  Tti»  wmmtB  ptogmn  wlU  b« 
la  tOmt  durtnc  Mm  ■•pubUean  C4mv«ntton. 

(COBtaot  OpMiatlnn  TTitliiinaw.  P.O.  Box 
aoaa.  Ooeaa  Vimw  Brancb.  MUml  Beacix.  Fla. 
33140  for  furtbar  tnfonoaaUon.) 

Sado,  vbo  was  an  oltamaee  delagate  to  the 
(X»rrantton  tma  tba  llttr  congreaalonal  dl»- 
trtot,  «aelr  advwrt^v  at  bU  floor  prlrUeges 
to  imttoduaa  tb»  Maa  of  ymtb  involvMaect 
In  politic*  to  the  democratic  goymmon  at  the 


Mwtlng  at  leaat  30  govwnors.  Rado  got 
mn  tntJiMttB"''^  rao^kUon  to  tbe  oomnUB- 
■loa's  program.  FbUowlng  the  convention, 
Oov.  OanJal  J.  Srana  of  Wathlngton,  Ck>v. 
SlbiTtn  MandsU  of  ICtryland,  Ocrr.  Unwood 
Holten  of  Vfndnla  and  Oot.  J.  James  Bson 
of'  Tft^mf-r  MBt  lattan  to  Rado  to  under- 
aaoaa  tbatr  enikiiawiiaini. 

Aoeordlnc  to  Rado,  several  govemccs  bad 
Indlaatad  at  tba  aonvention  tbat  tbey  would 
be  In  touch  wltb  him  regarding  establlah- 
xnent  of  "twrtifcr  pragrams  In  their  states, 
wttb  aa  mf  to  ctlmulatlng  latoreet  In  state 
and  kMftl  elaoOons  a*  well  a*  national  eon- 

a  yoiiOi  omnmlBsloB  member, 

■Ilea  ef  poUMoal  bualiMaa  by 

I  cf  'VMrmen  Voters  in  voter 

wartctng    wltb    Warner 

i  StvcOaa.  Jbnloe  lagistaied  90  people 

In  nwnMrtlnn  wltb  a  promotional  effort  over 
a  new  movie  "The  OandMato,"  a  poIltleaBy- 
ortaBtad  am. 

In  ottaar  work,  oommlarton  yoatb  plan  to 
eatabllsh  an  ecological  beachhead  wlUi  the 
MUail  Rivwr  Reatonrtton  Projeet  against  the 
daeliitoaC  area  watei  waya. 

(Rom  tba  Miami  (Fla.)  Kews,  July  1,  1972] 
Jatcbw  To  Am  Contkntiokb 
Vbr  tba  Onator  Ifiami  Jayceaa.  Stuart  A. 
Bada  ia  prolect  cbalzman  of  an  effort  to  ob- 
tain TQluntaer  worken  foe  political  candi- 
datea. 

Aiming  mostly  at  tba  local  student  popula- 
tion. Bado  said  be  baa  racrulted  more  tban 
400  Toluntaan  to  bandia  a  variety  of  tasks 
tar  Cbe  ataflk.  of  tbe  presidential  nomination 
oandlilatsa. 

"We're  endeavoring  to  do  something  tbat 
baant  bean  done  In  political  history — to  sup- 
ply botb  poimeal  parUea  wltb  volunteer 
belp,"  Bade  aald. 

"Tba  putpuas  Is  to  allow  students  to  voice 
a  pitfaieuee  for  wbo  tbeyte  going  to  work 
for.  Tbere's  no  guarantee  that  tf  tbey  vol- 
unteer for  one  candldato.  tbeyll  get  tbe  job, 
Tmt  tbls  allows  tbat  candidate  to  know  tbat 
if  tbey  want  any  volunteer  belp  In  tbe  Miami 
area,  it's  there  at  tbelr  disposal. 

"We^e  had  offers  from  photographers,  peo- 
ple to  drive,  people  to  type,  people  with  sec- 
retarial skills." 

Rado  said  tbe  volunteers  he  has  consist 
mostly  of  s»silnr  higb  ssbool  students — 70  per 
cent — ^wUb  tbe  rest  dlvidMl  among  junior 
high  students  and  older  people. 

[From  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  Jtily  5.  1972 1 
OaoiT*  TasES  TO  Fms  Spots  poa  CoirvsimoN 


Some  900  adults  and  youag  people  have 
registered  wttb  Votrmteers  to  Peacefia  Po- 
litical Partlelpaftlon.  a  non-partisan  clearing 
hotue  tor  yuluntoereetrlce  during  the  coming 
political  oonventlons. 

Stuart  Rado,  chairman  of  the  Miami  Beach 
Touth  Advisory  Board,  Is  director  of  the  vol- 


Tmt«er  group,  wbleb  Ursfiensored  by  the  board 
aaid  tbe  Oreartor  Miami  Jsyoees. 

Vblnntsen  may  register  to  work  wttb  ettber 
major  xx>Utlaal  party  or  can  afieelfy  a  partieu- 
Iw  oaadidcto.  "We  cannot  guarantee  jobs  for 
all  wbo  write  In,"  said  Rado,  "but  aU  namee 
are  fbrwarded  to  either  the  party  or  candl- 
dato." 

"We  particularly  need  volunteers  over  21 
to  work  as  drivers  for  the  delegates  and  al- 
tematee,"  he  said.  "We  will  also  need  volun- 
teers to  work  after  the  conventions  to  help 
man  pbones  and  answer  mall." 

'Tbe  project  has  been  endorsed  by  every 
city  to  Dade  County,"  said  Ken  Friedman, 
president  of  the  Greater  Miami  Jaycees. 

Registrations  can  be  made  to  PO.  Box 
30M,  Ocean  View  Branch,  Miami  Beach,  Flor- 
ida, 33140. 

PKOCI.AMATION 

Whereas:  with  the  arrival  of  two  poUUcal 
conventions  In  oivr  area  the  young  people 
of  Oreater  ^^'^mi  have  a  unique  opportunity 
to  participate  In  the  political  procees  and 
help  the  candidate  of  their  choice,  and 

Whereas  because  of  the  concern  of  the 
oommunlty,  the  Greater  Miami  Jaycees  and 
the  Miami  and  Miami  Beach  Youth  Advisory 
Boards  are  jointly  ^Miutorlng  •Volunteers 
In  Peaceful  Political  Participation,"  thereby 
giving  all  interested  students  a  chance  to 
volunteer  to  work  for  a  caudldate  at  one  of 
tbe  conventions,  and 

WhMreaa  students  may  volimtaer  to  work 
for  a  candidate  by  writing  their  name,  ad- 
dress and  phone  number,  along  wltb  tbe 
nsme  of  their  candidate  on  a  post  card,  and 
sending  it  to  "Volunteers,"  P.O.  Box  2036. 
Ocean  View  Branch.  Miami  Beach,  Florida 
saiiO: 

Now,  therefore.  I,  David  T.  BLennedy.  May- 
or of  tbe  City  of  Miami.  Florida,  do  hereby 
proclaim  July  &-14  and  August  20-24,  1872, 
as  Volunteers  In  Peaceful  Political  Participa- 
tion Weeks. 

In  observance  thereof,  I  urge  students  to 
take  advantage  of  tbls  program  and  ask 
cltlaens  to  encourage  these  young  people  to 
support  axui  participate  in  this  novel  and 
meaningful  experience. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  hereunto  set  my 
hand  and  cause  the  seal  of  the  City  of  Miami 
to  beaOxed. 

Dona  In  tbe  office  of  tbe  Mayor  of  tbe 
City  of  Miami.  Florida. 

SrATE  Of  Masyuino, 

BZECtmTE   DSPABTMKNT, 

Annapolis.  Md...  JuTie  28,  197Z. 
Mes&aok   Fxom   Gov.   Masvim    Mandcl 

I  am  dalightad  to  lend  my  enthusiastic 
support  to  the  "Volunteers  In  Peaceful  Po- 
litical Participation"  drive  being  undertaken 
to  tbe  City  of  Miami. 

It  ia  my  understanding  that  this  effort  Is 
daatgned  to  stimulate  greater  participation 
to  tbe  poUtlcal  process  by  the  young  people 
of  Hlaml.  by  enoouragtog  tbem  to  work  for 
a  eandldato  at  oxte  of  tbe  poUtlcal  conven- 
tions being  hosted  In  your  City. 

As  one  who  understands  the  urgent  need 
for  more  of  our  citizens — young  and  old 
alike — to  become  involved  In  our  nation's 
politics,  I  am  impreeaed  by  the  Initiative  the 
sponsors  of  this  program  have  taken. 

And  as  Governor  of  a  state  that  recognizes 
the  many  contributions  of  Its  young  people 
to  their  oommunitles  and  our  nation.  I  send 
you  my  best  wishes  lor  the  success  of  this 
important  endeavor. 

COMMONWEAI-TH  OF  ViBOINIA, 

OvricE  or  the  Oovminob. 

Richmond.  June  26,  2972. 
Mr.  S.  A.  Rado. 

"Volt«nteers"  Ocean  View  Branch. 
Miami  Beach.  Fla. 

DsAB  Ma.  Babo:  I  think  that  the  "Volun- 
teers   In    Peaceful    Political    Participation" 


project  Is  a  fine  t^iportrmttf  tor  y«j«ng  people 
to  partldpato  In  tb*  poHtleM  process.  I  hopt 
that  many  wffl  tak*  tt»  apifottanity  thus 
provided  to  support  tb»  catrtBO>»  of  tbslr 
(Stoles.  I  am  sure  tbat  if  tbeT*  do  tbey  will 
have  some  exciting  and  raemaraMe  moments 
and  win  gato  yalnable  Hslgbt  Into  tbe  po- 
litical process. 

Best  wishes  for  the  strccess  of  tbe  "Volun- 
teers . 

CordlaUy, 

IinrwooD  HoLTON. 

MrntoroLrrAN  Dams  Gomnnr,  r*^., 

Miami.  fU,  Jun»  2Jy  l»72. 
Mr.  SrcAKT  Aunt  Rado, 
Project  OhaiTman,  OrtmtM  MimrnU  Ja^oeet, 
Jtfiomi,  Fla. 

DsAS  Mr.  Raoo:  Your  votuntMr  prograaa  of 
asking  tbe  yMitb  of  tba  oomnismlty  for  peace- 
ful poUtical  participatloa  In  tba  vpaoning 
Democratic  and  Bq;>ukdlc«a  Conventions  is 
both  unique  and  oommiidshle. 

I  feel,  along  wltb  you  and  tbe  Oraater 
Miami  Jaycees  and  tba  Miami  and  Miami 
Beach  Youth  Advisory  Boacd,  sponsors  of 
"Volunteers  to  Peaceful  PoUtloal  Partici- 
pation", tbat  it  offers  a  fin*  opportimlty  for 
tbe  youth  of  our  area  to  bseonss  more  aware 
of  political  oommltmanta  anil  tboaa  ideolo- 
gies by  which  people  an  govatnad. 

I  wish  aU  of  you  bast  wlabaa  in  tbe  suc- 
cess of  your  program. 
Sincerely, 

artTBMM  P.   CLAtX. 

Cirr  or  Mxsia,  Rjl 

Mr.  Sttatt  Alak  Rado, 
Project  Chairman,  OreaUr  J^tnior  dumber 
of  Commerce,  Miamij  Fta. 

Deax  Mk.  Raoo:  I  wish  to  eommsnd  you. 
the  Greater  Miami  Jayeeee  and  the  Miami 
and  Miami  Beach  Youth  Advisory  Beards  on 
your  jotatly-sponsored  project,  "Volnnteers 
to   Peaceful  I^lltlcBl  PartJe^tton."  ^ 

This  effort  jjreeente  a  utAto*  oppoilunlty 
for  students  to  participate  In  the  poMtlcal 
process  while  taelping  the  candMato  of  tbelr 
cbolce. 

The  youth  of  Miami  certainly  are  privileged 
to  have  access  to  such  a  fine  program  as  this. 
Stocerely, 

DAvm  T.  KxmfBtr. 

Crrr  or  Muaa  Bkacb, 
Miami  Bemok.  Ftm..  Juna  13. 1972. 
Mr.  3tua«t  Alam  Badq, 
Miami  Be«ch,  Fla. 

DBAS  Ma.  Bado:  I  waa  daUgbtsd  to  bear 
tbat  tbe  Greater  Miami  Jayeaaa  ai«  g^vbig 
the  youth  of  thla  are*  an  uppuntwrty  to  par- 
ticiple to  tbe  gres*  AmerteaM  poMtieal  prcc- 

ev,  by  working  for  cnndldataa.        

I  wish  you  every  suoeesj  wttb  ttie  program, 
and  I  am  oertato  that  it  wtll  pcorlde  mMno- 
raMe  and  valuable  eiperienee  for  many  of 
our  yo\ing  people. 
Cordially. 

Chuck  Haix,  Jfaiw 

CiXT  or  TftiT.iMH. 
Hialeah,  Fla..  Juiu  13, 1972. 
Attention  Stuart  Alan  Bado, 
Chairman.  Volunteers, 
Ocean  View  Branch, 
Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

Dkar  Sia:  Please  acceprt.  my  congratulations 
on  your  most  note  worthy  "VcHimteers  In 
Peaceful  Political  Participation". 

I  certainly  agree  with  you  that,  in  addition 
to  increased  vigilance  and  awareness,  the 
presence  of  botb  Conventions  to  our  ares 
affords  tbe  youth  oX  our  oomnunUy  a  unique 
opportunity  to  participate  in  our  great 
American  Democratic  PoUtlcal  Frooess. 

To  affirm  tbe  partldpatkin  U  tba  youth  of 
Hlaleab.  please  do  not  halts f  to  contact 
Jack  Brlckman  of  the  Hialeah  Jaycees.  His 
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organteatlon  b».*!«l"'>«?'™SftL^i^2^ 
ing  about  tb*  sjiooeas  of  soob  projMts  Us 

Hialeah.  

Best  wtthaa  fcr  swoew- 
Very  traly  yon**' 

HKWST    Mn.ANDR. 

Jir«yor. 

0.8.  Sh****,  CX»««immEr  ow 
Itrmooa  amw  Iwsitia«  AfTABS, 
\ra*h*n9t<m.  D.C.,  /»a»  Z4.i»72 
Mr  arxJAiT  Raao, 
'project  CTMrtrmaw,  'Volwte^s" 
Miami  Be^eh,  Fla. 

r«A«  STtTsrr:  1  wish  to  eitpreas  to  you  my 
sincere  *VPnct^niv^oi^^ac^rU^inYm^ 
imt  tne  obtain  vomnteers  for  my  operations 
at  the  Detnoeratle  Watlonal  Convention. 

Throtigb  tna  llsta  whk*  you  gave  me.  ap- 
npc»imatti»y  16  FHsrWlans  came  Into  myor- 
^^tMn  and  helped  with  the  trem«»<lo«s 
wor«oad.  I  hope  tbat  more  local  organlaa- 
tions  «e  tbe  Jaycees  will  promote  such  ac- 
tivities aeroBS  tbe  coontry. 

Again  thanks  for  your  service  and  beet 
wishes. 

3iucerely. 

MncK  Gbavel. 

IT  S.  Senatb. 

COStSUnCC  ON  TM  JCDICIA«T, 

Washington,  DJC,  June  19,  1972. 
Mr  Stcast  Klav  Rabo. 

Prviect  Chftrmn,   Orrater   Miami   Jsycecj, 
Oeemn  V«r»  Brmneh,  Miami  B*meH,  Fta. 

QBsa  Ma.  tUmaz  As  usual,  the  Jaycees  ara 
mag  brains  and  tttna  in  a  manner  to  bene- 
fit tba  enUra  oommicntty. 

There  U  no  batter  way  of  supporting  De- 
mocracy than  by  working  for  a  candidate  of 
your  choice.  This  Is  the  way  the  system  was 
designed.  This  Is  what  -will  serve  to  keep  it 
B  free  and  open  system  for  all  men,  regard- 
less of  their  views. 

With  beet  regards, 

Sincerely,  

BDWASB   J.   O^TKKTT, 

U.S.  Senator. 


COMPENSATTOH   FOR    DAMAGE   TO 
UB.  OTSHmG  VESBELa 

Mr.  MDSKIK  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  wish 
to  »ffmTTi»nt  an  a  3771.  a  bJIl  whlcb 
I  have  Joined  Senators  Bsdokz  aad  Kxb- 
Nxor  Is  "r^-^Hny  iiie  bm.  iiitroduced 
OQ  July  29,  would  provide  conuynsatinn 
to  UJBL  rf^»«*rr.t^  flflhing  vessel  owners 
f  or  daoMces  iDcuzred  as  a  cooseoaence  of 
•ctioa  Iv:  wsels  opented  by  foreign  gov- 
muaenis  or  Individuals. 

Current  laws  to  protect  fishermen  liave 
proved  quite  toadeauate.  since  Uiey  do 
not  provide  immfi^"*^"  or  direct  relief  for 
sitch  lo«y  13ie  lUMrmen's  Frotaetlve 
Act  of  1867  provides  relmhnrsfiment  to 
vessel  owners  only  for  losses  reeiiihng 
Iroa  sdaireaof  flslilng  vessels.  AlUx>usb 
tbe  Senate  baa  approved  an  amrndnvnt 
to  this  act  "^t'^ntiing  coverage  to  dam- 
aged veaaals,  t3ie  law  would  stm  be  inade- 
quate because  ttie  flnandnc  loechanism 
does  not  piwrWe  for  immediate  relief. 

XJnier  the  law,  «ie  UB.  OoyetTiment 
must  first  seek  to  gain  reimlausement 
frani  tti*  focdtn  natloii  wiioae  venels 
caowd  the  iltiiiaffi  n  saoli  nbaknm»- 
raent  ts  na*  f ortheoBdBa*  tol»  di^.  then 
the  BBOfitmxT  of  State  is  anttiortMd  to 
par  t^  claim  rediMtac  that  natloB*s  for- 
eign sM  1v  *B  emilTalept  amofimt.  8odi 
a|jiuw<HgBlaolwk>mi»it«mbei»oBaeaiid 
appnee  only  to  mMr^'  wMeh  reeeive  our 
foreign  aW.  XTnder  tSie  new  legjBlatlem, 


ftmdB  woaM  come  from  the  g«ie«l 
Xreesory  of  tbe  tmited  States.  A  total  of 

SSnafflioB  would  be  araCUbIa  IzdUally  for 
Inrtditt  rmnirring  sinfT  .^^""^t  1.  ivn, 

Ws^  can  agee4faat  the  beat  aolnttmi 
woBld  to  to  pRTBOt  snelk  iBeUftntefroas 
(joomilag  at  aU.  However,  tto  propoeed 
l^lsistion  woold  at  least  awuR  tbat  cnr 
Independent  flabeimen.  who  hare  con- 
triboted  and  cantlnue  to  contrilwte  nmch 
to  tbe  New  "c^^gi'^'^  econooiy.  wUl  not  be 
f^^>F»i«ri  a  iivelibood  a£  a  result  of  damases 
to  Uicir  \-e8seia  or  gear. 

Many  an  familiar  wttb  tiw  onfor- 
tonate  Inoideiit  Invotrtng  the  Rotmmt* 
Mttria.  a  boat  owned  by  a  Gftoaceeter, 
Mass..  flshennan,  which  was  snrdt  zs  the 
result  of  a  coUiJdon  caused  by  an  Eact 
Grennan  boat.  Tl*e  owner  of  the  RoseaaMC 
Mtrim,  Mr.  Louis  Blondo.  kwi  his  sole 
iiynnn  of  support  as  a  result  of  thla  in- 

cWtent.  ^  „  ^ 

Mr.  Biondo  is  typical  of  moet  fiaher- 
men  tn  Maine  who  haTC  inrested  their 
life's  savtog  in  boats  and  gear.  Ptor  ex- 
amine, in  June  of  this  year.  Mr.  New- 
bold  V&rian  lost  $6,800  worth  of  sear  as 
tbe  result  of  an  action  by  an  Kaat  Oer- 
man  bosit  off  tbe  coast  of  Mataie  near 
Boothbay  Hartwr.  Replacing  such  equip- 
ment is  indeed  dllBcrtt  for  flshwrnen 
whose  yeaity  incomee  are  often  tnj^y 
sulScient  to  meet  current  expenses.  TTie 
ezperteDce  of  Mr.  Varian  has  been  ampU> 
fled  in  recent  weeks  by  letters  and  e«tts  to 
me  from  Maine  flatieinien  and  their  wires 
expm«li«  oonoem  wmi  tbe  Increaaine 
frequency  of  such  incldente. 

Maine's  fishing  Indnstry  faces  many 
.•asrious  problems,  not  tte  least  of  wMch 
is  the  Inwdi-mia^  response  given  by  tbe 
Congrew  and  the  eiecuUre  bruich.  Mr. 
President,  I  urge  the  swift  en>cfanmt  of 

S-  3771.  _         ._^_^ 

Tlie  added  fear  of  a  damaging  aceidspt 

at  sea  is  a  totally  tmneoeeBary  caoee  f  w 
concern.  The  lcaowied«e  tiurt  ttoetr  prcp- 
oty  loeaes  win  be  prooniAly  rdmborsed 
win  serve  to  £tIB  tbe  fear  of  our  flshcr- 
iMC.  wtaoae  work  is  leng  and  bard 
eaougii.  that  ttatar  can  lose  a  Ufa's  iavart- 
maat  as  a  result  of  the  uegMffW*  of  a 
foreign  TeeeeL 


liallfjiiit  today  t»  stBongiy  iwgr  tbw- 


msirt  o(  tottlon  and  alsa  a  1 
wbloh  iBrtaass  a  salary 

on  M^tva  drty  la  pay  «!■«■  O*-!  «e»Tf  J 
aantti  It  wiarrts*;  settLW  tt  ; 
wltbauS  mpinJints;  an*  $fn»MU 
wttb  dapwirt— f  1 .  booSi^  aup^llas.  aiueiul 

catlonal  asfffinaaa   la  tasom  for  ttes  aabnt- 
anmp.  tba  IneilrinaBl   is  taq^si*  to  amre 
oaa  year  te  tba  Oonndaalaaee 
PWbUe  Bmltth.  fiervloa  or  as  a  olv 
ber  of  tba  NaUonal  Health 
eaob  ywar  of  aaailanSfl  tntt 
It  Is  bujius^aat  to  laaUaij 
is  only  a  sdhalarslilp.  prowld 
cacriaa oat  bis asttra  duty  aarvlaa' 
On   tba 

ranaga  on  bla  iiiiHiwItinswt   tbe 
is,  laaOact. 
mnst  b*  ra^sAd  ia  niU 

legal  Urtarast  rate.  TlUa  •• 

oooraga  torilTUnala  fwsa-bM»1ag  as*-  o« 

tbate  aAttva  daty  aarvtoa  oMIgatiaB.  lUwi,  tt 

tba  metTtdOBl  tatrlsa  ou*  ttxia  < 

ha  or  aba  wW  be 

sarvlea  by  ba^na  to  ao»w 


wtaare  wa  nigiut^ 

I  inmsbi    IT  not,  tba 

loaa  •  eavt.  U 

firmly  boUssa  »  wUl  ^m.  tbaa  U  is  < 

wartbtbsw 

Tba 

Haaltb  awTiaa  Oocpa  aca  two  tt  our 

vttal    fsdesal   baattb    agisneias.    Tba   PukUe 

Haatkb  Samoa  Ootys  ban  a  MSat  c<  a*» 

pbyaletaas  and  MB  dsnUats.  A  < 

oCthaaa 

»%  o* 

citniaal  f  onAttaos.  pstaarBy  tm  1 

imd  IHB  faaHttlas.  la  eSbar  WMda.  a  I 

(3«  Vtm  -^ . 

fjarrtea  Corps  is  dtoaMty  tanotvad  w*»h  tba 

people  wb»  ase  tm  aaoli  d^  nsad  oS  tbair 

sM. 

TbaI«a*hMal 

■arybatftb 

I  oaarerasidad 


BMEBOENCr   HBALTH   PEBSONNKL 

ACT     OF     IW— TKBTIMCMIY     OF 

SSMATCtt  STSVBMS 

Mr    STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 

happy  to  report  tlM^  tbe  CoBimittoe  on 

Ldtor  aad  FuWie  WeUtew  bM  reverted 

favonMy  a  nnalier  of  ■ Iisiirti  to 

the  EmergeBey  HeeMh  I^nwmiel  A«*  of 

UTO,  incliidlng  my  aiiifiuliucot.  S.  SMT, 
Tbte'  iB  a  vital  piece  of  legWaUon  for 
my  atate  as  weU  ae  other  araae  in  the 
uieutii  with  a  lieeltb  nanpewer  short- 
age. I  ask  unan&noiB  consent  Itiat  my 
terftoony  be  printed  to  tbe  BEcoia. 
lUeM  beJMl  ne  ohiectlon.  the  teaU- 
MtaMd  to  to  printed  in  the 
ufoUowe: 


TisTncoirT  oar  BntAToa  Tta  BiLfuis  B«- 
rou  TH«  RKax.TH  BnscTOnPTTkk  _or  thu 
ttRASc  lAsoa  *»»  PwetJC  W«i*sd« 
OOMsti-Hia,  AvooBT  II,  Itn 

Vt.  Obatnaasi,  tbaak  yon  tor  allowing  nw 
tbe  opportunity  to  testify  before  yam  today. 


ont  any  baaKb 
oidy  1 
as  erttleal 

My 

wbd<A.  In  Ma  attttrcey,  toss 
classification.  Altbowgh  <ba 
ratio  of  non-fadatal  dsMecs  *o 
leC  par  leOjOeo.  ad  Waw  Twfc  I 
raitlo  of  !••  par  I«eiM».  Mi*»  1 
nuu  fadawfl  dBcMota  fiorevary  IdO 
ObTtoudy,  tids  ia  aa 


la 
aistaas  a 

ee 
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doctor  M  well  aa  aa  Indication  that  many 
AlaafeBiw  vn  i>«o«vtiig  a  f-y  BaiBlmum.  U 
any,  '"»»^*'»'  aid. 

Mo«e  of  tlM  healtti  a«n  Mrvlce  to  rural 
nroaa  In  my  State  ta  proTlded  not  by  priTaM 
I>byi<etai)«  but  by  the  Indian  Health  Servlee. 
:  n  tbe  State  ot  Alaska,  the  IBS  prortdee  68 
Mbjvlclans  and  30  dentlxta.  Sixty-two  of  the 
:>byalotana  and  aU  80  of  the  denUAa  are  In 
■  be  Coaunleitened  Oorpa.  Bven  with  these 
i3dem  health  Mtvloe  offlolals,  Alaska  Lb  m 
Klre  need  oC  additional  health  profeaslonala. 
I  eannoc  lBq>reas  upon  you  enotigh  the  im- 
))ortaaoe  of  tiie  UMllan  Health  Service  to  the 
jieople  at  my  State.  My  amendment  will  oon- 
1  rtbate  to  aMurlnc  the  continued  aTallablllty 
i>(  health  pecaonnei  to  the  Indian  Health 
Serrlee  which  Is  ImperaUve  H  Indian  and 
Native  people,  not  only  In  Alaska  but 
1  hreugbout  the  United  States,  are  to  reoelve 
the  delivery  of  eaeentlal  oomprehenalve 
liealth  swvloes. 

aealMnc  the  Importance  of  tbe  Public 
Health  Servlee  and  National  Health  Service 
Corps  to  ths  people  of  our  NaUon.  I  believe  it 
la  Unperatlve  that  we  do  everything  we  oan 
to  aaauia  Its  survival  and  flouridxment.  Tbe 
moat  orltloal  problem  faelng  the  PHS  and 
NHB  Ooipa  today  la  the  reorultmen;!  of  quail- 
fled  health  paraonnel.  The  major  cause  of 
this  pcotalafn  is  tbe  reliance  of  the  Corps  on 
the  draft  as  a  recruitment  inoentlve.  Since 
the  SslaottTe  Service  Act  of  194B  provided 
that  1  iiliwi  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
Corps  would  fulfill  the  draft  oMlgaCton,  the 
Oorpa  has  depended  almoet  exolualv^y  on 
this  provision  fOr  recmltmant.  Approximately 
90%  at  tbe  physkdans,  and  06%  of  all  offl- 
cara  belnc  raomlted  Into  tbe  Corps  today 
are  resroltad  through  the  use  d  this  draft 
maehanlam.  With  this  dependenee  on  the 
draft  as  a  recruitment  inoMiUve.  the  volttn- 
tary  reemltmant  maohlnery  of  the  Corps  haa 
drastically  degenerated.  With  the  treiul  to- 
ward the  abolishment  of  tbe  draft  to  create 
an  all-volunteer  army,  the  Corps  is  in  seri- 
ous trouble.  One  of  the  findings  of  the  1S71 
Report  of  the  Seereitary'a  Conunlttee  to  Study 
the  Publlo  Haaltli  Servloe  Oonuniasloned 
Corps  states  that,  "The  recruitment  and  re< 
tentlon  of  pfayaialans  and  dentists  will  con- 
sUtute  the  erltloal  problem  foUowlng  the  end 
of  using  the  draft  mscdianlsm  and  plans  to 
meet  this  problam  must  be  developed." 

My  aotendment  will  help  alleviate  this 
problem  by  offering  a  poalttve  inoentlve  to 
aerve  in  the  Corpe  Instead  of  relying  almost 
totally  on  tbe  negative  Inoentlve  of  the  draft. 
An  inoMxave  such  as  this  wehnlarshtp  U  moat 
deOnltaly  needed  to  attzaot  young  men  and 
women  to  HSW  progxama  whloh  servloe  areas 
with  a  dtra  need  tor  health  servlcea.  It  la 
quite  obvloua  that  the  long  run  needs  of  the 
Departaxest  ot  Health.  Bdtioation  and  Wei- 
fan's  pragiams  wUl  be  better  served  by  such 
po^ttve  meentlvea  for  recruitment  rather 
Ommi  by  the  negative  inoentlves  involved  in 
the  draft. 

The  Corpe  not  only  needs  new,  poeltive  re- 
orultment  Inoenttvea  but  they  must  also  bave 
inoentlvea  wlilch  allow  the  Corps  to  ade- 
quately oompete  with  the  Armed  Foroee.  All 
biancbsa  of  tha  An»sd  Vorcea  have  affective 
dotaolanhlp  programs  oomparable  to  this  one 
I  am  prapoalng  and  an  planning  to  expand 
their  pnaaat  prognuoaa.  HJk  2,  wbiob  has 
bem  psased  by  both  tha  House  of  Bepreeen- 
tatlves  and  the  Senate,  would  laonase  the 
atuBbar  of  seholaralilpe  to  bfitOO  per  year.  We 
must  make  eeitaln  that  the  PBB  and  NHS 
Corps  oan  also  attract  young  men  and  wom- 
an with  a  aotwianhip  program  whloh  la  as 
attractive  to  them  as  the  programs  now  of- 
fered by  the  Anaad  Servloea. 

Another  factor  adiloh  could  drastically  af- 
fect the  ncrultment  ability  of  tbe  Coips, 
If  the  draft  Is  not  aboUahed,  is  the  possible 
ellmlnatton  of  undscgraduate  student  defer- 
ments. With  tbe  aUmlnaUon  of  this  defer- 


TOtmX,  students  entering  college  will  either 
hare  completed  their  obligated  serrtce  or 
have  had  their  maximum  exposure  to  the 
draft  under  the  lottery  system  long  before 
they  enter  medical  or  dental  school.  Blther 
way,  avoManoe  of  the  draft  will  no  longer  be 
an  Incentive  for  young  men  to  join  the  PHS 
or  NHS  Corps.  Thus,  even  If  the  draft  were 
continued  beyond  tbe  July  1,  1973  cut-oS, 
the  use  of  It  to  obtain  health  personnel  will 
gradually  phase  out  over  a  period  of  years. 

The  time  to  act  on  this  recruitment  prob- 
lem Is  noxc,  before  It  becomee  too  critical  to 
correct  and  before  one  of  our  most  valued 
governmental  services  Is  lost.  By  enacting 
this  scholatahlp  program  now.  we  will  begin 
to  build  in  the  incentives  urgently  needed  to 
maintain  the  Corps  and  will  work  toward 
avoiding  a  last-minute  personnel  manpower 
crisis  when  and  If  we  abolish  the  draft. 

But  regardless  of  this  motivation,  I  also 
believe  this  Is  good  legislation  In  Its  own 
right  for  today's  situation.  It  gives  the  PHS 
and  the  NHS  Corps  a  strong  scholarship  re- 
cruitment vehicle  such  as  the  military  has 
had  for  years.  The  Department  of  Health, 
Education  and  Welfare's  programs  provide 
health  care  for  some  of  our  most  needy  areas 
throiigh  the  Public  Health  Service  and  Na- 
tional Health  Service  Corps  and  are.  I  believe, 
extremely  Important  to  the  health  system 
of  otir  Nation.  They  need  and  deserve  a  re- 
cruitmMit  program  of  the  highest  caliber  to 
attract  our  citixens  who  wish  to  enter  the 
health  field,  through  their  ranks,  so  these 
Important  health  delivery  programs  of  HEW 
wlU  be  adequately  staffed  and  well  operated. 

I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  S.  3858 
which  you  recently  Introduced,  already  has 
a  scholarship  program  in  It.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  a  few  of  the  differences  be- 
tween this  bill  and  the  one  which  I  intro- 
duced. One  major  difference  between  the  two 
proposals  is  In  the  pay-back  time  required  of 
an  individual.  S.  38S8  requires  only  6  months 
of  active  duty  service  In  the  Corps  for  each 
year  of  academic  training  received.  I  admit 
that  this  leeeer  amount  of  required  service 
time  would  be  an  added  incentive,  but  I  also 
believe  that  this  Is  not  a  long  enough  pe- 
riod for  the  needs  of  HEW's  programs.  My 
amendment  would  increase  the  amount  of 
time  the  health  professional  would  be  sptend- 
ing  in  the  community  in  which  he  is  serving. 
The  impact  on  the  community  would  be  that 
of  Increasing  quality  care  by  extending  the 
continuity  of  the  relationship  between  the 
patient  and  the  health  professionals.  Many 
areas  that  are  serviced  by  the  PHS  and  NHS 
Corps  have  a  culture  and  a  way  of  life  totally 
different  than  what  most  of  us  are  acctis- 
tomed  to.  The  Indian  Health  Service  and 
Public  Health  Service  facilities  in  my  State 
are  a  prime  example  of  this.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  an  Individual  remains  In  one 
area  long  enough  to  grow  accustomed  to  the 
people  he  is  serving. 

A  second  major  difference  between  tbe  two 
scholarship  progranu  Is  the  amount  of  money 
provided  each  student.  As  I  stated  earlier, 
my  amendment  provides  tuition,  salary  and 
all  educational  expenses,  whereas  S.  3868 
seta  a  maximum  of  te.OOO  per  year.  I  feel 
that  offering  not  only  tuition  and  educa- 
tional supplies  but  also  a  regular  salary 
opens  this  scholarship  program  up  to  any  in- 
dividual regardlees  of  income  level.  A  lower 
income  student  could  readily  take  advan- 
tage of  the  program  offered  by  my  amend- 
ment but  would  have  difficulty  affording  ad- 
ditional expenses  not  covered  by  the  other 
programs.  One  benefit  of  attracting  lower  in- 
come individuals  Is  that  they  are  more  likely 
to  return  to  the  areas  they  came  from  to 
practice  and  more  likely  to  remain  there  on  a 
permanent  basis.  A  recent  American  Med- 
ical Association  survey  revealed  that  49% 
of  the  physicians  raised  in  small  towns  were 
practicing  in  communities  of  2,500  or  lees. 


Since  a  majority  of  the  bealth  manpower 
shortage  areas,  ^proximately  80% ,  are  rural, 
attracting  rural,  lower  Income  Individuals 
Into  this  program — who  would  be  more  like- 
ly to  remain  In  the  area — would  have  a  last- 
in-  effect  on  the  Publlo  Health  Service  and 
National  Health  Service  Corps. 

The  Public  Health  Service  and  National 
Health  Service  Corps  definitely  need  a  strong 
.scholarship  program  with  positive  incentives. 
They  have  relied  in  the  past  on  the  draft  as 
an  incentive  but  will  very  likely  have  to  de- 
pend on  positive  Incentives  such  as  this  pro- 
gram in  the  near  future.  The  Crops  needs  a 
scholarship  program  that  is  at  least  as  good 
as  that  offered  by  the  Armed  Forces  so  it 
may  compete  for  doctors,  dentists  and  other 
health  professionals.  Considering  the  vital 
services  provided  by  the  Dspartmsnt  of 
Health,  Education  and  WeUare,  I  flrmly  be- 
lieve that  they  are  entitled  to  a  recruitment 
program  which  is  as  strong  and  compre- 
hensive as  that  of  the  military.  My  amend- 
ment would  provide  just  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram. 


LITTLE  REASON  TO  CELEBRATE 
ANNIVERaARY  FOR  NEW  ECONOM- 
IC POLICY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
first  birthday  of  the  new  economic  policy 
I  think  it  appropriate  to  remind  our- 
selves that  August  15  marks  not  tbe  cele- 
bration of  a  healthy  and  rapidly  advanc- 
ing economy,  but  the  retarded  recovery 
from  a  Nixon  administration- induced 
recession.  As  the  Washington  Post  com- 
mented earlier  this  week: 

One  can  commend  the  captain  for  the  deci- 
.sive  way  In  which  he  refloated  his  ship  with- 
out handing  him  a  medal  of  honor  for  run- 
ning It  aground  in  the  first  place.  If  the 
President  and  his  advisers  had  recognized 
sooner  that  they  were  off  cotirse — that  in- 
flation was  not  yielding,  while  unemploy- 
ment was  mounting — such  drastic  salvage 
operations  would  not  bave  been  necessary. 

The  Nixon  admlnlstrtttlon's  economic 
policies  durlns  the  flrrt  2^/z  years  of  the 
administration  and  the  severe  measures 
that  had  to  be  taken  to  correct  the  course 
of  a  floundering  economy  have  cost  us 
plenty.  We  have  lost  $180  billion  In  pro- 
ductive output,  O'ver  $70  billion  in  Fed- 
eral revenues,  and  $100  billion  In  lost 
wage  income.  One  of  the  most  significant 
reasons  for  ttie  large  budget  deficits  is 
the  Nixon  administration's  recession.  If 
we  had  been  operating  at  full  employ- 
ment most  of  the  last  3  yectrs,  deficits 
would  have  never  occurred. 

There  Is  even  less  cause  for  celebrating 
the  NEP  when  we  recognize  that  5  mil- 
lion persons  are  stin  unemployed,  and  3 
million  more  Kn  either  working  part 
time  because  they  cannot  find  full-time 
jobs  or  have  stopped  looking  for  Jobs 
altogether  because  they  do  not  think  they 
can  find  one.  The  Sunday  New  York 
Times  faults  the  administration's  unem- 
ployment policy,  a  policy  characterised 
by  inaction: 

Even  granting  that  some  structtiral  changes 
In  the  labor  force  may  make  tbe  attainment 
of  full  employment  more  dUSeult  today  thau 
in  earlier  years,  the  White  'Bovum  deserves 
criticism  for  its  failure  to  launob  a  more 
forceful  direct  attack  on  uaemploynaent  .  .  . 
The  time  has  come  for  tbe  statutory  pledge 
of  full  employnMnt  to  be  Inteipxeted — by 
this  or  any  futtire  Administration — ^to  mean 
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that 


who  wants  a  Job  can  he 

jcg  gstuiw o»»-  attliar  in  the  privata 

"^^t  public  sector. 

TPhtia  Q)t  admlnlstrsUan  ftnally  rec- 
J^lU  laauxc  altar  2%  yma,  tber 

t^jloyed.  I  «B  Jlttl*  r«a»ii  f  or  ceirtwat- 
^^rStosi  mniwrsaiT  o<  the  NBP— ~ 

sjsrsSirSii.  th«t  wouki  be  uk. 

:!^udlng  a  rubber  ball  for  bouncing 
uD  after  It  h»  been  thrown  down. 

Mr  Prwident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  four  articles  published  in  the 
washiactoe  Port  and  New  York  TUnes 
be  nrtalBd  to  the  Bnou.  Tbey  are  inci- 
stve  anainv  ot  the  eeonomic  sitaaiion. 

There  beteg  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  prtated  In  ttie  BreoHB, 

as  follows: 
iftom  theNev  Xork  Times.  Aug.  13, 1D72] 


tb*  trtpU-bamUd  ohallangea  just  >toee<l  o< 
faster  hnalnw.  tur"^  cttmaOu  U  i«toa 


A  year  i^to  o«  a  8in»day  evening  In  mid- 
AwwBt,  PiuiHaant  Nlroai  went  on  televWon 
to  looee  three  eeane«sle  bombehens— the 
flcMttng  at  Vtm  daBar,  tike  frwadng  of  wages 
and  prlcae.  and  a  Mg  package  of  tax  cuts  tn 
the  f  see  of  a  Mg  bwAgeC  <Wlett.  This  m-as  his 
New  BooBMale  Fottey,  aa  about-face  from 
the  poHctae  Ms  AAmatetrafclan  bad  pursued 
tbroiigh  Its  awt  tw»  sii*  a  hsM  yean 

An  alarming  wonentog  to  the  balance  of 
payments,  signs  tta*  teflatton— after  a  brtef 
S;„ao«n-waa  a«ate  accelerating,  »n<  «*• 
pet^tenee  of  iMiwHplwiymeBt  had  conartned 
to  force  adoption  of  policies  similar  to  those 
tbe  AdialstiaMoii's  poiraeal  oppooevts  had 
loog  eownssled  id  wtiVh  Mr.  Ntson  and 
hU  advisers  laad  voctferoMsly  denounced. 

Although  ttaa  Amsrtean  eeoooaRy  stUl  bears 
Rears  of  the  tar«  dsUy  in  changing  tha  orig- 
inal msoB  9MM  plan,  the  N.KP.  W«»  ^ 
be  on  the  way  to  ■oecees  in  mot*  respects. 
TtanrsTWUt.'L  bxcovxbt 
The  ecooomy  Is  rising  sUoogly.  Ths  total 
output  of  goods  and  services,  corrected  lor  In- 
flauon,  rose  at  an  annual  rate  of  8jB  percent 
in  the  secwsd  quarter  of  thU  year.  Bven 
though  so  ipartM-uler  a  rate  of  Increase  can- 
not b«  r-r^*^^  to  oontlnus.  it  stlU  appears 
Ukaly  that  wal  graas  national  product  will 
chmb  b  nearly  8  percent  in  1*72  and  that 
this  increaae  will  eootinue  weU  into  1073. 

The  eooootny's  recovery  has  been  aooom- 
pUshed  by  a  slowing  of  Inflation— parUy  due 
to  the  delayed  effect  of  the  long  recession 
and  the  wlda  gap  It  evened  between  the 
country^  actual  operating  rate  and  its  po- 
tential, partly  to  the  incretae  of  productivity. 
and  partly  to  tiM  Iwfmci  at  wage-price  con- 
trols. 

After  rlalnc  at  aa  ap""«^i  rate  of  nearly  8 
parcent  ta  1910  and  the  first  half  of  1971,  ths 
price  iodax  for  tbe  economy  as  a  wbol*  slowed 

to  a  a.1  nw<*"«^  rate  in  the  seoood  quarter  of 
this  year  It  win  almost  certainly  not  stay  so 
low  for  tiM  year  as  a  whole;  yet  ths  chances 
aie  good  that  WW  wlU  see  a  rise  of  only  about 

3.S  psKcnt  far  ths  over-all  price  index. 

UneevtoyiaiBt  baa  also  come  down  froia 
the Tpewent  pbrt«a«.  However,  five  minion 
worterTs-i  pSReiBt  of  the  Ubor  force,  are 
stlH  oat  o<  wortc.  and  tbe  outlook  is  for  un- 
employnMnt  to  stay  above  5  percent  for  tbe 
rest  of  this  y«ar  and  irrs  se  weU.  The  Ad- 
ministration is  \induly  complacent  about  so 
hlghaleveiof  JoWessness. 

Svan  granUag  that  some  structural 
rhiiMitt  in  tba  labor  force  may  make  the  at- 
i.i^..,^t  at  fuU  cta^ioyment  mote  difficult 
today  than  in  earlier  years,  ths  WblU  House 
deserves  criticism  lor  lU  failure  to  launch  a 
more  focoalul  direct  attack  on  unemploy- 
Pi^nt  11  has  iMur*"**^  too  mucb  on  general 
fiscal  and  aiMMtaiy  policies  to  deal  with 


In  a  taooa  at  aiiiai  bnwn  'Xba 
for  the  statHSory  pledge  <d 
fuU  aiiJBjnii--  to  be  intafpreted— iv  *^f 
or  any  f utuia  A^nlnttTatlon— to  mean  that 
every  rtwwrtran  wbo  wants  a  )ob  oan  be  as- 
.sond  ot  gettti«  one— either  la  tbe  private 
or  the  public  sector. 

DKVSI.XnED   DOLXAS 

In  the  IntematloTjal  area,  the  Administra- 
tion warrants  great  «edtt  for  severing  the 
link  between  the  dollar  and  gold  and  for 
forcing  a  reallgninent  of  exchange  ratee. 
Sooner  or  later  this  wlU  mean  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  American  balance  of  payments, 
although  tbe  nation  la  far  from  out  of  the 
woods.  Conq»red  to  the  enormous  monetary 
drain  In  Itn  there  haa  siready  been  much 
improvement.  That  Is  true  even  though  the 
balance  of  trade  has  -worsened,  due  to  the 
mittal  effects  of  doUar  devalnation. 

While  the  Admlntstratlon  can  be  faulted 
for  the  rough  bargaining  tactics  used  by 
farmer  Secretary  of  the  Tteastffy  Cornally. 
the  over-all  International  strategy  of  the  Ad- 
ministration was  correctly  based  on  the  con- 
clusion that  the  TTnlted  States  doUar  was 
overvalTied.  The  net  deval-natlon  of  the  dolltf 
by  IS  per  cent  has  redticed  this  country^ 
cost  and  price  structure  relative  to  lU  for- 
eign competitors.  The  White  House  has 
sought  to  pressure  other  countrtee  Into 
granting  unilateral  trade  concessions  to  the 
united  States.  Thus  far,  the  Administration 
has  mtle  to  show  on  the  trade  front  and  It 
has  raised  doubts  about  Its  commitment  to 
maintaining  close  economic  and  pollUcal  re- 
lations ■with  Its  allies.  Indeed,  the  Adminis- 
tration's balance-o«-power  sg>proach  to  eco- 
nomic pollcv— ^wttb  tWB  country  playing  a 
lone  hand  among  ths  Western  European 
countries.  Japan  and  tbe  Communist 
.states — oould  split  the  Western  world  Into 
antsgonlstic  blocs. 

Mr.  NUon.  furthermore,  remains  too  will- 
ing to  yield  to  protectionist  demands  of  soma 
Industries  and  labor  imlons.  although  U  must 
be  granted  that  those  pressures  havs  been 
intense.  FuU  employment  policies  would  do 
more  than  any  other  thing  to  contain  pro- 
tectianist  demands. 

Ons  of  the  major  piaoas  of  unfinished  bual- 
uees  facli^  the  Nixon  Administration  or  lU 
sucowsor  WlU  be  tbe  aagntiatlon  of  reforms 
In  the  International  monetary  system.  The 
more  cooperaUve  attitude  and  actions  tiie 
ifedaral  Reserve  and  Treasury  have  displayed 
toward  otbar  natloos  In  reeent  weeks  have 
improved  the  outlook  for  th«  tntarnattonal 
numetary  negotiations  that  begin  In  Wash- 
ington next  month. 


Short  of  embracing  Marxism,  no  eeonoei^ 
appioaeta  wea  mow  aMaorreet  to  ft<ea»«ent 
mmoa.  in  hta  ftrst  thirty  monthe  in  «!•  WhWe 
H««He  th^"  the  noMon  that  an  laBatiou-beaet 
eooDOMy  Bright  baaaftt  Irotn  mandate^  «o«- 
tRjU  on  wages  and  prteea.  It  was  an  **<««< 
dogma  for  hbn  tt*t  su^  controls  never  had 
axMl  nevwr  oonld  work  In  a  detnocraey  except 
in  pertods  of  total  war. 

In  the  year  stoee  Mr.  Nlxoa  imposed  a 
ntawty-day  freeze  as  Riaae  One  of  his  em- 
iMjfcatlon  on  a  regtil«*ed  eoorwny.  his  Ad- 
mtniateattoo  baa  been  gtvtBg  a  gener^ly  per- 
suaaive  damonstratlon  tbat.  even  In  the  faee 
of  hoetUKy  froe*  most  of  organlaed  labor. 
eoBtnris  can  modarate  the  wa^-prloe^fcal 
wittMKtt  etUMag  eeoaamle  growth  or  b«»«lng 
tin  a  mons^Kwas  Imrea^Wfaey. 

It  Is  tree,  howww,  that  the  evtdenoe  re- 
mains inconclusive,  both  as  to  how  fatrty 
the  pregram  haa  been  anrttod  thus  far  and. 
even  more,  as  to  how  adequate  It  Is  to  meet 


give  tiha  Wlee 
hUh  mKttm  far  the  vHor  wMh  which  it  has 
soogbt  t»  aebisvw  Its  gaal  of  MO*^  «*• 
aver-aU  Iwel  of  priee  tonraaiaa  to  "  P« 
cent,  but  the  eanvtbrn  tMM  ooatsels  ct 
raw  roo(k  has  praved  a  handicap 
that  the  eoanniMkNi  Iteelf  vainly 
for  Wh«e  Iftmai  aettoa  ta  pai*  <J 
familv  market-basket  nadar  eaBlta. 
rUt  AdmtoMAtlM  leapoaaa,  bora  o«  f»- 

luetanee  to  tangla  witt  the  ««^^,  ■» 
eteettonyear.wastoaetaiefera^acbiaUdar 

cnrb,  a  tanporary  urting  of  Meat  i— i-J^^ 
qtntas.  That  hala  la  OM  prtee  »•*  nakas  1» 
probable  tb«t  iwa  Wa  aad  w< 
level  a  full  paiMidag*  p»ta*  ■*» 
iamtton  target.  Oata»«*ttaa.tfce  I 

br«>t«M  a  freA  dalage  of  Ubor 
that  the  whaia  program  U  ontattly 
lnfav«r«f  Mglwaiaaaa.  _»_*._«_,«_*.* 

The  Pay  Board.  aMad  by  a  ralattvely  Hgbt 
codeettve  bai«alatD«  actwdvla.  did  a«  eaan 
man  efPeetlva  Job  Oian  «**  W?o»  .9°— °??f 
ston  after  aa  LSLimMigly  wiefcy  taaya^  na- 
spt«e  the  wattM*  of  Umr  tt  »••  «*•  «;*«» 
^«mbe(«.  the  bcavd  baa  mieeeadad  «»  y*- 

i^^ng  »ar»s  nnto—  frc«  baMr  than  U 
per  cent  to  tba  year  belere  eeirtniU  to  JnaS 
abOTeTperoeaanaw. 

Wen  the  iMivi«tB«  canatraBCloa  unkma. 
opetattng  uadar  a  aan 
zatlea  uMinlwntmi  o< 
way  down.  Mom  JMpcrtaaa,  tti 
lators  faced  np  t»  aw*  taaigta 
the  Baat  and  Weet  CoaM  " 

the    need    for   shaving  nat  . 

that  would  hai»  toa^adaad  the  wbaia  oc^Dl 

effort-^and  did  It  wttlMMt  tooablag  off  MtrOm 
(MImnae  oC  tue  kind  BrttHh  dMk  wovkaas  are 
cunentiy  dtreettng  against  tbat  oosiatrys 
iww  lnd««nal  Retotloins  Act. 

WAtSK    OSIBErOST 

Tbe  oocabtoed  average  of  increases  ap- 
proved for  ocgaikiaad  and  UBOcganlaad  work- 
en  is  running  at  4jB  par  oei*.  well  batow  tbe 
&£  per  eent  basic  yaMtatick  estabUabed  by 
tbe  Fay  Board  last  Novambar.  It  win  meet 
thta  w«ak  to  rinir-f"  cutting  tb*  guldepost 
stiU  lower,  ttaougb  tbers  is  no  praspsct  U 
wm  com*  itoim  to  tbe  old  Kainw47-JabBsaa 
peeduottrtty  atasidasd  o<  3.2  per  cent.  Jtocb 
M»  pragteaa  towatd  vctee  aaabiUty  WlU  base 
to  be  mad*  baCora  tbat  baooaaea  a  raaUsUc 
guldepost  lor  pay  eavalopea. 

Ihe  i«al  election  teat  for  both  partlaa  wlU 
be  to  tea  tiM  ooiintry  what  moaltoriag  ma- 
chinery they  plan  to  hold  tba  Una  of  wages 
and  prioea.  An  abrapt  tnrmlnatlon  of  coo- 
trats  whan  tba  pMsant  Sccmfomic  «»»f*»- 
tkm  Aat  rmm  oat  neat  AprU  wooM  abaoat 
oartainly  leaotivata  tba  aanawlam  leaiMWg 
wbMb  wiped  out  tb*  p*fwhastng  pawer  of 
h«b*r  wa^a  baCom  wackan  cauM  gat  to  tho 
iiiaiiiiiMibrt  ttr  -fTr''  *" — 

It  ta  piain  tlwt  tto*  fastots  ot  mooopaij 
poinr  la  big  indaatry  ami  Mg  labor  wbicb 
'TiiiiiiHii'  a  uiiwiiallr*  Ada^aoarttaaion  to 
MfTfrem  Aitom  Omlth  to  Joba  Magmard 
Kayaaa  am  oariy  ««a»orarily  in  cheek.  Tba 
qiaaottoa  now  la  how  boat  to  balaaee  tbe  im- 
petatlvw  oi  aoemi  lanpnnslblilty  and  eco- 
lie  fraadooa  wbmt  Pham  Tw*  end*. 


\nom  the  •washtogton  Poet,  Aug.  16,  ivn] 
The  N«w  Bdowomjc  Voubt  Avtkx  1  Txsa 

On  thl*  daU  a  year  ago.  the  Piealdant 
wMit  on  national  talavWoa  to  proclaim  hU 
New  Econnmtc  FoUcj.  Hla  announooBMnt 
was  a  t'ty?"*—' — a  smprim  attacAt  on  Imree 
fronts  at  once  wltto  waapooa  harffly  anyone 
e^>ected  a  BepfuUQcan  afttHttrttratlon  to  use. 
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The  Mwult  on  inlUtlon  InTolved  *n  im- 
mtdimtu  M-day  ft*««  on  -wsgw  •nd  prlow,  to 
b«  foHow«d  by  »n  rtmbormte  «nd  comprenen- 
siv«  sVBtMn  of  wsge  fcnd  prlo»  oontroH.  T** 
1  ttftck  on  un«mi»loyin«nt  oitflad  tor  tmx  cut* 
od  doOelt  aMndlnc  to  ln»o«lt  tb«  •conomy 
,  ut  ot  lU  I-thMTgy.  Th«  bikttle  to  Improw 
rh*  bslMio*  of  lnt«rn»tlon»l  p«yin«nt»  in- 
^olv«l  balUnc  th«  oonvertlbUlty  of  dollars 
\o  gold  and  imposing  a  temporary  Import 
lUiSirs*  in  bopea  of  forotog  a  c«rr«ncy 
rMUanmnt  mor*  favoraWe  to  ti»«  Ualt«l 
Static  and  uioatint  •  taan  flajdble  interna- 
tional manatary  syatam. 

Tha  •eonomlc  altnatlon  a  year  ago  was 
bleak  and  dlwx>uraglng.  The  unemployment 
rat*  whloh  haC  been  about  3.3  per  cent  when 
rrealrtent  IHaon  too;.  olBoe.  had  climbed  to 
over  e  per  oant.  Ooneumer  prloes  were  clUnb- 
ln«  about  «  per  oent  per  year  and  ahowu^ 
oSt  MMit  algna  of  ilowlng  down.  To  top  It 
^  taaJiuM  of  paymenu  deflclts  kept  piling 
up  at  i«wid  Jov^B.  and  f oirtgneni,  inoieas. 
InglT  raluetant  to  hold  large  amounU  of 
doUara,  were  aaWng  for  gold.  Amerl(»'» 
hlther-to  comforting  gold  reeenreo  were  be- 
ginning to  look  a  bit  puny. 

JuTtiSe  eocmomy  creaked  along  through  the 
flret  H»if  of  1»T1,  the  admlnUtraUon  seemed 
paralyMd  by  ite  own  inllMdMe  ideology.  The 
Preetdent  and  hla  advlaera  profeaaed  shock  at 
the  wry  Idea  of  devaluing  the  dollar  and 
voelfHDoaly  oppoeed  aU  suggeetlons  for  con- 
trols on  prtoea  and  wage*— even  the  promul- 
gaUon  of  wage-price  "guldellnee."  They  were 
ivLTf)  that  holding  down  government  apendlng 
would  cool  off  the  eooncMny  and  slow   the 
price  rtae.  When  the  policy  faUed  and  only 
Gn«nployment  resulted  they  seemed  to  have 
no  faU^«MSk  poaltion.  They  blamed  the  un- 
employmant  on  the  deeeealatlon  of  the  war 
(or  daniad  that  It  waa  serious)   and  Insisted 
tbinsi  would  get  better. 
^Q^pMWl  with  what  might  hare  happened 
bad  the  Prealdant  not  flnaUy  acted  la«t  Au- 
soat  16  (and  thU  U  the  oompartson  he  clearly 
5wiu  ua  to  draw)  the  New  Boonomic  Policy 
1,   a   success.    Indeed   on   the   international 
scene  he  could   not   have  let  things   slide 
much  longer,  -nue  dollar  waa  over-valued  and 
Its  use   as   the   world's   main   International 
money  put  tbt,  United  Statee  in  an  unten- 
able   porttlon.    Sucpendlng    gold    P^T™"** 
was  a  grod  way  of  communicating  that  the 
United  Btatee  was  serious  about  setting  up 
»  new  system  and  the  import  surcharge  may 
even  have  been  necessary  to  got  the  interim 
c^jontxer    realignment     negotUted    at    ^e 
Smithsonian     meeting    in    December.     The 
tough  talk  and  Ur.  Connally's  ""f" '^ 
liXpanled   theee   moves,   did    do    serious 
dft^^   to    our   relations   with    Japan   and 
BuroS>.  however,   and   delayed   rather  than 
bkBtened  the  process  of  constructing  a  new 

"^•*SZ  SStlc  scene  things  are  clearly 
better  than  they  would  have  been  if  tne 
6M  game  plan  had  been  followed.  Prices  sub- 
Set  to«>StroUi  aw  not  rising  a.  fast  a.  they 
were  although  food  pricee  remain  a  problem. 
It  is  true  that  the  rate  of  tacreaae  m  con- 
sumer prloea  was  slacfcantog  even  before  the 
controls,  but  that  doee  not  prove  the  contro  s 
were  unneoesaary.  The  existence  of  controls 
has  vmdoubtedly  allowied  the  government  to 
stimulate  economic  activity  without  reeeca- 
lating  the  Inflation.  And  the  stUnulatlon  baa 
worked.    AU    the   domestic    economy's   vital 
signs  have  turned  In  a  healthy  direction  since 
the  nret  of  the  year,  prohtt  are  soaring  and 
even  the  stubborn  unemployment  rate  nas 
finally  Inched  down  from  8.0  to  6.6  percent. 
But  one  can  commend  the  captain  for  the 
rieclslve  way  in  which  he  refloated  his  ship 
without  handing  him  a  medal  of  honor  for 
running  it  aground  In  the  first  place.  If  the 
President   and  his   advlaere   had  recognised 
joouor  that  they  were  off  oourse— that  infla- 
tion waa  not  yielding,  whlla  unemployment 
was  mounting— auch  drastic  salvage  opera- 


tions would  not  have  been  necessary  Individ- 
ual mcomee  could  have  been  Bubstantlally 
higher  than  they  are  today  and  mUllons  of 
the  unnoceeeaniy  unemployed  would  have 
been  spared  bKtemeea  and  hardship. 

Even   Btarttng   from   where   the   President 
found  htoiself  a  year  ago.  we  do  not  view 
the  New  Economic  Policy  as  an  unmixed  suc- 
ceea.  The  price  control  apparatus  remains  far 
too  comprehensive  to  be  effective  even  after 
decontrol  of  very  small  buslnees.  Attemptinf? 
to  monitor  the  pricee  of  retaU  outlets  and 
small-to-raoderate        sized        manufacturers 
(Whose  prices  are  controlled  by  competition 
anyway)    create*  an   Uluslon   of   action   and 
adds  to  the  national  paperwork  Indlgeatlon. 
whUe  deflecting  the  Price  Commission  and 
lU  staff  from  the  serious  work  of  scrutinizing 
price   hikes  by  major   manufacturers.   It   Is 
these  giant  fUm*  that  have  the  market  power 
to  push  up   prlcea  and   their   recent   profit 
levels   indicate  they  have   not  been  exactly 
suffering  from  too  stringent  price  controls. 
We  also  believe  Mr.  NUon  relied  far  too 
heavUy  on  tax  relief  to  business  as  a  way  of 
stimulating    the    economy.    The    investment 
credit  on  top  of  liberalized  depreciation  rules 
has  proved  a  bonjinza  for  business  and  has 
Intensified  the  wage-earners  justifiable  feel- 
ing that  his  government  looks  after  big  buM- 
nees  while  he  pays  the  biU.  Increased  spend- 
ing of  temporary   tax   relief   for   consumers 
would   have   stimulated   the   economy   in    a 
more  equitable  way.  Better  still,  as  we  have 
noted,  the  deUberately  created  recession  of 
1970-71   could   have   been   avoided.   At   best, 
then.  It  can  be  said  that  Mr.  Nixon  recognized 
his  own  mistakes  before  the  vessel  was  totally 
wrecked  and  took  bold,  if  and  so  far  only 
partially  successfvU  actions  to  get  It  back  on 
coiu^e. 


(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.   13.  1972] 
THB  Flawed  Rbcovmit 
(By  Joaeph  Kraft) 
An   undoubted  recovery   has   taken   place 
since  President  NUon's  New  Economic  Policy 
went  Into  effect  a  year  ago  this  week,  but  it 
Is  a  normal  recovery  from  a  year  ol  recession, 
and  to  honor  it  with  the  ballyhoo  of  a  spe- 
cial report  from  the  President's  advisers,  as 
the  administration  is  now  d^lng.  U  a  little 
like  applauding  a  rubber  baU  for  bouncing 
up  after  it  has  been  thrown  down. 

Moreover,  the  recovery  is  flawed,  par- 
ticularly aa  regards  the  allocation  of  gains  to 
different  groups  In  the  country.  And  polit- 
ically what  counts  Is  the  capacity  of  the 
presidential  candidates  to  deal  with  theee 
flaws. 

Virtually  all  signs  announce  the  dramatic 
pickup  in  economic  activity  during  the  past 
year.  Real  growth  In  grosa  national  product 
vTaa  Inching  forward  at  a  rat»  of  about  3  per 
cent  annuaUy  In  the  first  part  of  1971.  Now 
11  la  advancing  at  a  rate  of  better  than  7 
per  cent  annually,  and  the  outlook  for  next 
year  la  good. 

Unemployment  was  ruunliig  at  6  per  cent 
and  avar  in  1971.  It  has  been  cut  to  5.6  per 
cent,  and  the  drop  took  place  with  a  record 
number  of  Americans  holding  Jobs.  At  the 
same  time,  large  numbers  of  new  entries  are 
flooding  the  Job  markets  every  month. 

Thank*  to  the  90-day  freeze  and  the  wage 
suid  price  controls  now  In  effect,  there  has 
been  some  easing  of  Inflation.  In  the  seven 
months  before  controls  were  applied  last 
year,  the  consumer  price  Index  was  rising  at 
3^  per  cent  annuaUy.  The  conxparable  figure 
for  the  last  seven  months  was  3.1  per  cent. 

Putting  aalde  special  conditions,,  it  is  prob- 
ably fair  to  say  that  the  economy  was  subject 
to  Inflation  at  a  5  par  cent  annual  rate  about 
a  year  ago.  It  Is  probably  fair  to  say  that  In- 
flation has  now  setUed  down  to  a  3  per  cent 
rate.  ^      _  ^ 

But  within  this  generally  good  picture 
there  are  some  obvious  bad  spots  and  inequi- 
ties. The  poor,  particularly  biacks  caught  in 


the  inner  cities,  have  participated  hardly  at 
all  in  the  general  bounty,  indeed,  it  may  be 
that  they  are  losers. 

rat  aa  part  of  the  New  Soonomlc  Policy. 
the  Preeident  postponed  for  one  year  action 
on  two  pieces  of  legl«l»tion  chiefly  designed 
to  help  the  inner-ctty  poor — the  Family  As- 
sistance Plan  for  welfare  reform  and  the  rev- 
enue-sharing proposal.  It  la  not  clear  now 
that  theee  measures  wlU  be  pasaed  even  this 

year. 

Wages  and  proflts  are  notorlotisly  hard  to 
compare.  But  there  is  some  evidence  that 
comparUes  are  doing  much  better,  at  present, 
than  workers. 

Average  hourly  earnings  were  up  by  3  per 
cent  in  the  second  quarter  and  are  rising 
at  a  declining  rate.  But  corporaU  proAU  per 
unit  ol  manufacture  were  up  by  30  per  cent 
in  the  flrat  quarter.  The  second-quarter 
ngure,  though  not  yet  in,  is  said  to  show 
another  healthy  gain. 

In  the  battle  between  consumers  and  pro- 
ducers, moreover,  the  connimara  seem  not 
to  be  holding  their  own.  The  prices  of  food, 
a  staple  which  takee  a  particularly  large 
share  of  the  eaminga  of  middle-  and  low-In- 
come famillea.  are  rising  much  faater  than 
the  3  per  cent  basic  Inflation  rate. 

One  major  group  of  producers,  the  Amer- 
ican automobile  manufacturers,  have  prob- 
ably been  the  chief  bMieflclarles  of  the  re- 
covery. The  New  Boooamlo  PoUey  seems  to 
have  been  made  In  Detroit. 

But  that  poeee  real  queaUons  about  i»lorl- 
tlee.  I*  the  pUnt  of  praq>Mtty  more  cars? 
Is  what's  good  for  OenMAl  MototB  reaUy  good 
for  the  country  after  all? 

The  polltiwd  oonaequencee  of  this  showing 
are  mixed.  The  change  In  poUcy  laat  year 
ended  what  Is  probably  the  most  dismal 
period  of  economic  history  In  the  postwar 
era  Preeident  Nlzon  can  go  to  the  electorate 
pointing  with  prtde  to  proaperlty.  In  the  bat- 
tle of  the  statistics  he  Is  not  in  bad  shape. 
But  Oeorge  McOovem  has  a  large  fund  of 
voter  resentment  to  draw  on.  He  can  still  at- 
tack the  administration  for  three  lean  years, 
the  more  so  as  the  recession  waa  ended  only 
thanks  to  the  President's  belated  adoption 
of  Democratic  policies  a  year  ago. 

Mcmover,  most  individuals  feel  lees  good 
about  their  daUy  life  than  the  statistics  say 
they  should.  AU  present  signs  point  up  the 
validity  of  McOovem-s  big  emphaals  on 
changing  priorities.  So  it  wlU  be  smT>rts- 
Ing  if  the  economy  does  not  become  the  big 
Issue  of  1972. 


IProm  the  New  York  'nmes,  Aug.  16.  1972] 
Wiix   VoTEaa  BacAix  Sltjmp  oa  Boom? 

(By  Leonard  SUk) 
In  the  midyear  report  of  the  Council  of 
Economic  Advisers,  the  Administration  has 
warmly  praised  itself  for  having  shown  "a 
high  order  of  reeponslbUlty,  innovations  and 
activism  in  dealing  with  its  problems."  But 
the  Democratic  members  of  the  Joint  Bco- 
nomie  Committee  of  Congress,  reacttog  to 
the  mid-year  report,  contend  that  It  is  not 
enough  fear  the  electorate  to  ask  only  what 
the  Administration  has  for  It  lately.  'For 
the  last  three  years,"  the  group  headed  by 
Senator  William  Proxmlre.  Democrat  of  Wls- 
consm.  said,  "the  economy  has  experienced 
a  prolonged  recession  brought  on  through  a 
deliberate  policy  of  reducing  the  growth  ol 
output  and  employment  in  the  vain  hope 
that  this  would  reduce  Inflation. 

"It  is  only  because  output  was  first  al- 
lowed to  fall  $80-blUlon  below  its  potential 
and  imemployment  forced  to  rise  to  6  per 
cent  and  remain  there  for  18  long  ninths 
that  the  last  few  months  look  like  good  news 
by  comparison." 

UEMOBY     MIXES     WITH     OESOX 

In  the  wasteland  of  politics,  memory  mixes 
with  desire.  But  it  is  stUl  too  early  to  know 
whether,  bv  Election  Day  In  November,  the 
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votew  wUl  be  more  haunted  by  the  memory 
of  the  Nl«»  ■Itnnp  or  more  deelroas  of  a 
conttouatum  of  the  Nixon  boom  that  Is  now 
getting  un4«rw»y.  ' 

Looklnc  to  the  future,  the  DemooraU  wlU 
trv  to  ^Ttnce  the  voters  that  the  BepubU- 
Ja»  having  gone  aU  out  to  reflate  the 
Monomy  in  time  for  the  election,  are  likely 
iodeflate  it.  and  produce  another  slump, 
once  the  election  Is  over.  ^  «  .  , 

The  Deoiooratlc  rebuttal  to  the  CXA.  s 
midyear  tvport  contends  that  Republican 
economic  policies  "are  unduly  >»«o««*^^f/ 
a  fear  of  lnflatu»  and  by  a  stubbornly  held, 
but  erroneous,  belief  that  the  way  to  control 
inflation  U  to  reetrict  the  growth  of  output 
and  employxnant." 

jmrlATIOM    CAI.I.K1I    BKaiOITB 

As  evKlence,  the  Democrats  point  not  only 
to  the  Nixon  recession  of  l»«»-70  but  also 
to  the  Elsenhower  second-term  reoeeslona  of 
195T-M  and  m»-«0. 

The  DemooraU.  whUe  agreeing  that  Infla- 
tkm  "conttoues  to  be  a  most  serious  prob- 
lem "  instok  that  the  nation's  beet  hopes  for 
oom'lng  to  grips  with  inflation  Ilea  in  a  rapid 
return  to  prosperity,  "accompanied  by  care- 
fully formulated  pricee  and  incomes  poli- 
cies." 

But  the  Democrats  are  focusing  on  tmem- 
ptoymant  as  their  beet  economic  issue,  and 
5iey  say  It  WlU  be  necessary  to  keep  the 
economy  growing  at  a  7.6  per  cent  annual 
rate  for  the  rest  at  this  year  and  aU  through 
1973  to  reduce  unamployment  from  Its  pres- 
ent 6.6  per  cent  rate  to  4  per  cent  by  the 
end  of  next  year. 

Indeed,  they  do  not  want  that  rate  to  be 
the  f"«^i  target  but  advocate  policies  to 
reduce  uneniployment  to  3  per  cent. 

But  President  Nixon's  economic  advisers 
say  that  they  do  not  believe  that  "the  option 
at  retaining  tight  controU  while  pumping  up 
excess  demand  and  thereby  achieving  prtce 
staMUty  and  very  low  unemployment  Is  a 
viable  one."  , 

Nor  U  It  a  new  option,  they  say;  rather,  it 
U  the  classical  siren  song  which  has  lured 
many  antl-lnlUtlon  efforts  to  disaster." 

POSTKUCCnOM   PIAKS   800»HT 

The  Democrats  are  seeking  to  prees  the 
Nixon  Administration  to  disclose  Its  post- 
election plana  for  wage  and  price  controls, 
but  the  RepubUcan  economlsU  say  they  have 
no  fixed  scenario  for  the  "termination  or 
alteration"  of  controls.  However,  they  insist 
that  "'we  must  prepare  ourselves  to  rely  even 
more  In  the  future  on  prudent  policies  to 
control  demand,  rather  than  on  wage  and 
price  contrtde." 

Mr  Nixon's  preferred  coxirse  for  checking 
the  rise  of  total  demand  is  to  impoee  a  $860- 
bUlion  ceUlng  on  Federal  spending.  He  sug- 
gests that  he  alone — by  the  veto  route — can- 
not ensure  that  ceUing;  If  the  people  insist 
on  spending  n»ore  than  that,  Mr.  Nixon  said, 
"such  spending  wlU  be  done."  But  he  warns 
that  If  the  people  insist  on  more  spending, 
inflation  wlU  be  revived  and  taxes  wiU  have 
to  be  r&lscd 

Thus  the  Democrats  continue  to  favor 
what  Alvln  Hansen,  professor  emeritus  of 
economics  at  Harvard  and  once  a  leading 
adviser  of  President  Franklin  D.  Booeerelt, 
called  "high-pressure  economics" — a  strong 
and  steady  fiscal  stlmulxis  to  keep  the 
economy  at  or  near  fuU  employment — whUe 
the  RepubUcans  favor  "low-pressure  eco- 
nomics," at  least  after  the  election. 

Since  Mr.  Nixon  launched  his  New  Eco- 
nomic Prticy  last  August,  Republican  fiscal 
policy  has  been  about  as  "high-pressure  "  as 
any  Democrat  would  have  wanted. 

After  nmning  budget  defldU  of  about  $25- 
biuion  a  year  in  fiscal  years  1971  and  1973 — 
largely  a  consequence  of  slump-caused  short- 
falls In  Federal  tax  coUectlons — the  Adminis- 
tration is  facing  a  stUl-larger  deficit  In  the 
current  fiscal  year. 
The   Administration   la   stUl   putting   the 


fiscal  \vn  daflolt  at  •ar-WlUoo,  bat  some 
outside  observers  think  It  vaaif  rwoH  HO- 

billlon.  

BaiAVCx  snaonv 

The  0J:.A.  nUdTMT  rsport  says  "»**,'^' 
Nixon's  proposed  budget  for  flsoal  1978 
"would  have  been  baUnoed  under  full- 
employment  conditions,  although  "thU  bal- 
ance has  been  strained  by  a  numbw  «)« 
(tovelopmenu  so  far  this  year,  but  the  «»si- 
dent  is  determined  to  prevent  significant 
departure  from  fuU-empUqrment  balance 
by  seeking  ofllaeU  to  budget  overruns. 

The  Preaklent  also  Intends,  his  economic 
advlssrs  say,  to  achieve  fuU-employmwit  bal- 
ance in  flscai  1974.  The  R^ubllcan  econo- 
mUts  contlnus  to  use  a  4  per  cent  MBMOgiaf- 
ment  rate  as  the  basis  on  which  the  fuU-am- 
niovmant  budget  U  calculated,  although  they 
have  in  the  past  suggested  that  4  par  cent  un- 
employmMit  may  not  be  reconcUabls  wlUi 
price  stabUlty,  owing  to  a  worsening  of  the 
tradecrfl  between  unemployment  and  infla- 
tion. 

DxrrzaxNCCs   or   ofinioj* 

The  battle  between  the  Republicans  and 
the  Democrats  wlU  not  be  over  Just  the  level 
of  the  budget  but  over  its  ctKuposltion  on  the 
expenditure  side  and  the  structure  of  taxes. 
Mr.  NUon's  adTlsaea  now  say  that  the  Presi- 
dent Intends  to  submlit  a  program  for  Im- 
proving the  equity  o<  the  tax  system.  

However,  the  Presldenfs  economic  advisers 
think  it  is  not  prudent  to  count  on  raUlng 
much  money  from  tax  reform  when  "we  con- 
sider the  differences  of  opinion  th^  exist 
about  what  equity  Is,  when  we  consldsr  the 
possible  inequities  of  suddenly  changing 
long-estaWllahad  practices  and  when  we  con- 
sider the  pMt  record  of  Congress  In  these 
matters." 

On  the  eipenditure  side,  Mr.  Nixon  plans 
to  increase  defense  epwidtng,  but  Senator 
Oeorge  McOovem  would  cut  defense  outlays 
gburply— toy  about  $«0-biUlon  over  the  next 
three  years.  By  contrast,  Mr.  McOovem  would 
be  far  more  generous  mi  social  outlays  to  help 
the  poor,  the  black,  the  young  and  lower - 
Income  gro\qM  genwaUy. 

But  the  Republicans  think  the  South 
Dakotan  has  taken  the  short  end  of  the  stick 
in  an  aflhiant  society.  They  are  counting  on 
the  current  exp«nslon  of  the  economy  and 
the  rise  in  personal  Incomee  to  keep  the  bulk 
of  the  voters  happy. 

Oroas  national  product  waa  running  at  an 
annual  rate  of  $l,189-blUlon  In  the  second 
quarter  of  this  year,  and  la  likely  to  rise  by 
more  than  $100-bUUon  In  the  next  four 
quarters. 

""Money  Is  human  happiness  In  the  ab- 
stract." said  the  19th  century  Oerman  philoe- 
ophsr.  Arthur  Sch(^>enhauer.  "'He,  then,  who 
is  no  longer  capable  of  enjoying  human  hap- 
piness In  the  concrete  devotes  himself  utUrly 
to  money." 

But  a  20th  century  French  philosopher, 
Slmone  WeU,  observed:  "Sin  is  nothing  else 
but  the  refusal  to  recognise  human  misery." 
That  appears  to  be  the  basic  theme  of  Sena- 
tor McOovem's  attacks  on  both  Mr.  Nixon's 
domestic  and  foreign  policies.  Whether  WeU 
can  outsell  Schopenhauer  this  year,  however, 
remains  dubious. 


POISONS.  PREDATORS.  AND 
PRESERVATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  congres- 
sional and  public  concern  about  the 
widespread  use  of  polsoxa  has  been  build- 
ing for  the  last  several  years.  As  a  result 
of  the  efTective  campaign  by  conserva- 
tionists and  citiaen  groups,  the  adminis- 
tration this  year  has  placed  severe  llaii- 
tations  on  use  of  DDT.  an  insecticide, 
and  highly  toxic  poisons  which  are  used 
in  predator  control  progrtuns. 


UnfortunaWy  the  temptattoo  to  use 
fnyt  flOBQtlve  poiieng  ramiiia  stomg. 
Dandie  tb»  Pre«ident'$  BneWtiv*  order 
Iwni^iW  the  IMS  (rf  the  moat  (tengecoas 
predafaMT  poIsom.  pressure*  ooti».M»cu- 
ttre  branch  to  rescind  the  orderwm  con- 
tinue until  an  effective  a»tems«f»  is 
devdoped.  Within  the  past  year  I  have 
X^Wf^  twice  In  favor  tf  Immfullate  pas- 
sage of  leglslatian  to  prooM^  the  devel- 
opment and  use  of  alternative.  P«Mrto«lc 
devices  to  control  unwanted  pndakon. 

At  the  same  time.  I  have  catted  lor  a 
legislative  ban  oo  the  use  of  poiaou  on 
public  lands ;  such  a  ban  would  accelerate 
desperately  needed  research  for  nontoxic 
deterrenU.  In  line  with  this  point  of 
view  I  wooki  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  tbe  faea  that  oaa  recdaee- 
raeot  for  DDT  has  already  besmdlsoow- 
ered:  DBDA  has  recommended  tms  sub- 
stitute insecticide  for  controlling  insects 
on  dairy  cattle  as  well  as  in  dairy  bams. 
I  believe  that  a  replacement  for  pred^r 
poisons — either  chemlral  or  noncbemi- 
cal— can  be  found  as  auldcly.  oooe  Con- 
gress has  demonstrated  iU  strong  and 
permanMit  owosltlon  to  the  in<Hscrim- 
inate  imc  of  harmful  potsens. 

I  ask  unanimous  oonesnt  that  a  CBS 
radio  rriease,  the  USDA  reoommenda- 
Uon  of  the  sabstttiite.  and  sevwral  news 
stories  be  printed  In  the  Raooaa. 

There  being  no  oWeetloa.  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  RacosD, 

as  follows: 

INVXKTOB  OF  DDT  RxrtACXMXKT,  NONTOXIC 
TO  HWMAKS,  HXAXD  FXEST,  NATIONAIJ-T.  OK 
"THX    BtTTXX'S    SCXKX" 

A  commwclal  lB«ectlelde  as  effective  as 
the  government-banned  DDT.  but  bannleM 
to  humans  and  petsT 

Tes  said  Dr,  Allan  Becker  to  OBB  News 
Beporter  Christopber  Olenn  during  the 
scientist's  flist  nationwide  broadcast  inter- 
view. Becker,  a  a»-year-«id  Ph.  D  In  organic 
chemistry,  was  heard  during  the  Thursday, 
July  20  CBS  News  beoadoast  The  Buyer  s 
Scene" — on  the  OB8  Radio  Network. 

Becker.  Prealdant  of  Bcologloai  Manu- 
facturing Oorpoeatlon  of  North  Bergen. 
New  Jersey.  UAA  Olenn  his  firm  Is  afcout 
to  market  the  product  und«  the  trade  name 

of  nntex.  , . 

•Etatex,  ■  noted  Becker,  "is  a  very  broad 
spectrum  item.  It  wUl  klU  mice,  rats, 
roachee.  Uce.  ticks,  fleas  and  a  vast  array  erf 
crop  infestations.  It  works  also  as  a  fungi- 
cide on  molds  which  attaek  plants." 

Becker  explained  that  ttntex.  the  com- 
pany's trade  name  for  msthoaychlor.  Is  un- 
like DDT.  "which  U  stored  in  the  body  fat. 
Bmtex  is  excreted  In  a  4S-bour  period  of 
time.  This."  he  emphaalaed.  "has  been  docu- 
mented  through  various  human  toxicalogy 

studies." 

In  discussing  the  wide-range  application 
of  antex.  Becker  said:  "This  type  of  product 
can  be  used  not  only  agrlculturaUy.  but  in 
food  prooeeslng  situatloos  as  well  as  in 
the  home  for  sUverflah.  rodent  and  roach 
control,  vrtth  vlrttiaUy  total  safety  to  hu- 
mans and  pets." 

Emtex.  Olenn  reported,  is  currenUy  used 
only  by  exterminators.  "The  new  ban  on 
Dirr  WlU  change  aU  that,  however,  and  Its 
for  sure  that  Ecological  Manufacturing  Cor- 
poration has  Itself  a  hot  product." 

USDA   AFMIOVM,  " 

The  United  States  Departn»ent  of  Agri- 
culture made  the  following  recommenda- 
tion. TJ.8.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
"UaOA  KntoeaologlBts  Beoommend  Bubetl- 
tute  insecticide  for  DDT  to  Control  Insecu 
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oa  Htdij  Cattle  and  in  Dairy  Banu."  T7n- 

"PbT  Avoid  not  be  TMed  fsrUuM*  eoa- 
twrt  <m  <— fy  aatOa,"  tl>a  ■iHuiiiinigHfc  ag  the 
VA  Piiai«wiit  of  Mt»—I*M»  iiMniTil 
■■II  avMiuaiB  o<  DDV  IB  »  fi>ed 
a  onivenal  di«t  Mpawlilly  tor 
lotaMta  ackd  ainaU  olUldran,  aUi^t  prore 
iMimriil  la  Ume,  toslaoloflata  of  the  Toon 
and  Drag  Admlnietratlon,  VMlenil  Security 
Agener,  now  ear  aftw  serend  yeaw  at  study. 
Tbey  aay  [iinewii  n  of  tb«  eheaoleaU  In  mUk 
be  eoBCMiy  to  tb*  Faod,  Drnc  and 


T3i«  eoAaoMioglsU  now  renewimend  that 
MeHMMifeliliii  aootber  effective  inaectldde 
be  aobatltuted  for  DDT  to  oontrcd  Insect 
paatt  on  dairy  cove. 

IfletboxjeUIor,  one  of  tbe  new  Chlorinated 
hydtoearbon  inseotlcidea.  can  be  need  aat- 
taiaetflniy  la  the  aama  way  at  DDT  on  dairy 
aattia  far  eonmotttin  malar  Iwaint  peats 
anofa  aa  hacnfllea.  aUtaie  fllea.  and  lice,  unie 
or  nooe  at  thie  Inaentlrlde  appeaxa  in  milk 
of  dairy  oaUle  when  It  ia  apfiUed  U>  the  anl- 
jaala  in  amounta  iim  weim  ji  to  control  tbe 
liiaaeta.  The  Food  and  Drug  Admlnlstratlou 
haa  ■tat«d  that  Btotboxychlor,  naed  In  place 
of  DOT  Ibr  thia  titu'ptJBe  la  unotajeetlcHiable 
fkofn  the  health  standpoint." 

(Vrom  the  Jounxal-Newa,  July  IS,  1072 1 

DOT  Sea  rotnni 

(By  Sbanley  Johnaon) 

Wrw  Yawx.  tAf). — A  suec«Mor  to  U^S.  gov- 

emnaeat-baiuied  DOT  baa  been  put  on  the 

markak  by  youoc  New  Jtaamj  manufacturers. 

They  elabn  tt  la  moaa  eflclent  than  DDT  and 

"klUe  buca,  but  doeaa't  kill  peoiiie. " 

Dr.  Alan  Becker,  president  of  the  Boologl- 
cal  Manufacturing  Corp.  in  North  Bergen, 
has  named  tlie  product  Smtex. 

He  said  tn  an  tntervirw  ttiat  tt  wUl  be  na- 
UonaUy  available  within  six  months.  At  pres- 
ent. It  most  be  bought  through  professional 
•atarmlnatora. 

"It's  obvious  that  Inaectlctdes  are  needed," 
he  said. 

"We  set  out  to  find  the  best  cAiemlcal  sub- 
etaoaoe  available  that  wouMnt  klU  a  human." 

However,  "we  dont  ezpec*  to  make  it  for 
aaere  than  10  yean.  By  then  the  ultimate 
peatlclda  will  have  been  found — and  it  will 
be  orgaatc." 

Backar.  a  dark-haired  man  in  his  early  30's. 
lald  manufacture  of  the  product  developed 
thaeugh  an  academle  dlacuaaton  grotip 
thiaahlng  oat  the  problem  of  pestteldes. 

The  developers  investigated  four  or  five 
pntduota  and  dlsooveted  methoxychlor.  which 
had  been  patanted  in  Bwitserland  m  1936. 
bodght  by  B.  I.  du  Tout  de  Hemours  Co.  bin 
Bav«r  olCered  fbr  eaie. 

"The  patant  had  run  out  and  we  got  hold 
a€  It  and  tanpcoved  It  drasUcally,"  he  said. 
"We  have  a  sew  manufacturing  prooees  and 
the  pcoduet  la  98  per  cent  pure." 

Backar  aald  that  becauae  of  its  purity  the 
produet  coeild  be  need  not  only  for  such  tra- 
dlttonal  r*t*r,gm  ui  spraying  ootton  and  get- 
ting rid  of  Sies  but  directly  lu  such  places  as 
rastaurant  kitchens. 

Uoreover,  he  said  Kmtex  can  be  pigmented 
Into  palnta  and  uaed  on  walls,  eelltngs  and 
floors    eo   provtds    a   permanently    bug-free 


Last  fail.  30  voluntaer  Inmatee  at  a  prison 
In  Peousylva:  .la,  under  direction  of  the 
Vwmsylvanla  Medical  Sobool,  bigetrtad  Bmtez. 
Whan  blood  and  urms  i|ia<'liwene  were  taken 
after  M  hoax*,  the  suh|eota  had  thrown  off 
M  par  osnt  at  the  Baatez. 

The  six-week  taat  waa  eondueted  with  the 
approval  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnlstra- 
tk>n.  "It  can  ba  uaad  aa  aa  effectlTe.  nonpol- 
lutlnc  reffiacamant  for  DDT."  said  Backer. 
'It  la  tba  nfaat  to  warm-bloodad  animala  It 
baa  Uttla  or  ap  tandanoy  to  be  stoiad  In  body 
fat.  It  klOa  Blaa  faatar  than  DDT  and  can  be 
aaad  cm  aansttive  planta,  such  aa  tomatoes. ' 


and  hla  vice  president.  Dr.  Henry 
Vathan.  botti  Ibal  they  have  a  peraonai  Inter- 
est tn  tba  peatlelde. 

"I  am  going  to  be  eating  lettuce,"  said 
Baeker.  T'm  gotng  to  be  drinking  milk.  I 
doH^  want  anything  ttaat^  tozle. 

-So,"  he  said,  "We  have  treated  the  chemi- 
cal aa  phai  uiatautlcal,  beeanse  we  knew  some 
of  It  tt  golBg  to  be  ingested.  We  know  It  wont 
be  enttwly  washed  off  the  lettuce." 

Aa  fbr  dairy  products,  the  Boologleal  Man- 
ufacturing Corp.  shows  a  releaee  from  the 
TT.8.  Department  of  Agrlculttire  saying 
"Methorycblor.  one  of  the  new  chlorinated 
hydrucafbcni  tnaeetlcldes,  can  be  used  satu- 
ffcctorlly  In  the  same  way  aa  DDT  on  daWy 
cattle  for  controlling  major  Insect  peets  such 
as  homfUes,  stable  flies  and  Hce.  Little  or 
none  of  this  insecticide  appears  m  milk  of 
dairy  cattle  when  tt  ts  applied  to  the  animals 
in  amotmta  necessary  to  control  the  insects. 

"The  Fyjod  and  Drug  Administration  has 
stated  that  methoryohlor.  used  In  place  of 
DDT  for  this  purpose,  is  unobjectionable 
from  the  health  standpoint."  U3DA  said. 

[From    the    Newark    (NJ.)     Evening    Neu-s. 

July  17.  1372] 

BcoixKusrm'  DasAM  Imsbcticuie  Ogady 

(By  Laurence  Sutter) 

Noa-TH  BBtGzif  (TTPII  — A  groitp  of  chem- 
ists, physicians  and  msaet  experts  here  are 
about  to  put  on  the  consumer  market  what 
appears  to  be  the  ecology  movement's  dream 
product:  an  Insecticide  as  effective  as  DDT 
but  harmless  to  humans  and  pets. 

.Mian  Becker,  a  29-year-old  PhD  In  chem- 
istry from  Par*  Rldge.  is  the  president  of  the 
firm.  Ecological  Manufacturing  Corp..  which 
ts  abotit  to  marleet  the  product  \mder  the 
trade  name  of  Emiex. 

Becker  appeared  on  a  New  York  radio 
show  over  the  July  Fourth  weekend  to  talk 
about  his  product,  and  says  that  since  then 
requests  for  Information  and  orders  have 
been  pouring  In  from  the  U.3.  and  abroad. 

But  In  between  answering  telephones,  the 
chemist  can  find  time  to  say  that  the  prod- 
uct Is,  technically.  2.  a-bts  P-methoxyphonyl 
1,1.1,  trlchloroethane.  (nherwlse  known  as 
methoxychlor,  otherwise  known  as  Bmtex. 

According  to  Becker,  the  product  kills  all 
manner  of  household,  farm  and  granary 
pests — flies,  poaches,  lice,  small  rodents,  mos- 
quitoes, fruit  and  vegetable  beetles  and 
u-orms,  sllverflsh  and  bedbugs — but  Is  least 
hermful  to  warm-blooded  animals,  such  as 
man  «md  household  pets  It  also  will  not  kill 
sensitive  plants  such  as  tomatoes  .'»nd  cu- 
cumbers. 

WTOK-BANUINC    TmKT 

The  point  about  Emtex,  Becker  says.  Is 
not  only  that  tt  is  harmless  to  people,  but 
that  It  has  as  wide  ranging  an  effect  as 
DDT— a  major  reason  for  DDT's  rmlversal 
popularity,  until  the  federal  government 
banned  tt  as  too  dangemtis  for  Mse 

DDT  builds  up  lu  the  body  s  fatty  ilseiies. 
and  ts  never  broken  down.  Becker  explained 
that  some  obese  individuals  died  of  DDT 
poisoning  when  they  went  on  crash  diets  and 
were  poisoned  by  the  residual  DDT  In  their 
systems. 

Tests  on  prisoner  volunteers  last  year, 
however,  showed  that  the  body  eliminated  98 
per  cent  of  Emiex  within  48  hours — as  op- 
posed to  10  per  cent  of  DDT. 

Becker,  who  has  worked  as  a  commercial 
chemist,  said  his  Interest  In  agriculture  con- 
tributed to  the  development  of  Bmtex,  de- 
veloped over  the  past  throe  years  in  New 
Jersey  by  the  scientists  who  are  now  directors 
of  the  corporation. 

Another  factor,  he  said,  was  his  Interest 
In  the  environment. 

"We're  environmentally  concerned."  Beck- 
er said  In  an  intervisw.  "People  are  beoom- 
tng  nmoh  mare  aware  o<  what  they're  eat- 
U^,  and  are  beginning  to  question,  I'm 
beginning  to  quaaUon. 


BATnnxD  roB  wow 

"We'ra  sattaflad.  at  thla  point— wkM  tan- 
porarUy  satlsnart.  Th*  ultimata  tnaectlcMe 
will  be  a  totally  organic  iBBftHlal  totally 
rtontryrlr  to  man.  In  tha  lutwliu,  mis  xaa- 
tarial,  we  feel,  is  the  aatact  hcoara-fiwetrum 
Item  available  today," 

The  material,  in  aeroacfl  lorm.  shomd  be 
on  supremraket  shelves  in  ahout  90  days, 
Becker  says.  And  althoufli  tl»  ooanpany  has 
done  only  test  marketing  ■>  tmt,  ha  has  no 
doubts  about  the  produett  raeoMB. 

"We  already  know  we  oaa  market  more 
than  we  can  handle,"  he  ndd.  "90  It's  a 
start-up  cqperatlon,  but  not  In  the  classic 
sense." 

The  basic  Ingredient,  matboxychlor,  Beck. 
er  says,  was  developed  by  Swta  «cHmtUU  In 
1036;  what  Boologleal  baa  aeaa  U  perfected 
the  cnmmarclal  pmesaa  ftw 
It.  But  Beokar  isn't 
tlon  or  Unitatton. 

"First  of  all."  he  said.  "' 
least  a  two-year  Juaap 
we've  put  In  davelaplng  tha  | 
ondly.  we  oould  all  go  into  r 
and   not  dU   tbe  void  la«t   by  DDT.  JX'u  a 
aaoo  million  market." 

BSLATnrsLT  H  laiiiiaa 

Like  DDT.  methoxychlor  kills  by  interfer- 
ing with  its  victims'  metaboHc  processes, 
and  Becker  concedes  that  Bmtax's  hsmdeas- 
ness  Is  relative — although  pointing  out  that 
too  much  of  anything  win  WD  people. 

However,  the  lethal  dooe  Is  0,000  times 
greater  than  that  of  DDT — much  more  than 
the  a%-erage  spray- user  ooaM  aaddentany 
swallow  if  he  spilled  it  on  hla  hands,  or  the 
average  child  or  pet  could  licit  off  walls  and 
floors. 

iFrom  the  Hecord  (NJ.) ,  July  18,  1972]   , 

NosTH  BcwwM  FiBM  FliAa  DDT  Void 

<By  Jamae  T.  Prtorl 

Barry  Parber,  the  radio  personality,  says 
the  firm  should  get  the  Nobel  prize.  Dr.  Rob- 
ert Schoemer,  a  Teaneck  vetertnarian  and 
member  of  the  President's  Commlaston  on  the 
Environment,  calls  the  firm's  product  a  wel- 
come alternative  to  DDT. 

Ibe  company  la  Ecological  MaMUfacturlng 
Corp.  of  North  Bergen,  headed  by  a  t«am  oi 
Bergen  County  buaixkeasmen.  ohiwnlsts,  and 
biologists.  Its  product  is  Bmtex.  an  Insecti- 
cide as  effective  as  DDT  but  hannless  to 
htunans  and  pets. 

Baeiced  by  a  public  stook  oCermg  last  weeic 
of  $2.50  per  share,  which  waa  oversubscribed, 
the  arm  ts  rushmg  Into  production  with  an 
aerosol  spray  which  should  be  on  anparmarkei 
shelves  m  90  days. 

Dr.  Alan  Becker,  a  2»-year-ald  Ph.  D.  in 
chemistry  from  Park  Ridge,  is  president  and 
founder  of  the  firm.  He  estimates  his  com- 
pany has  a  two-year  Jump  on  other  firms 
because  of  the  reeearch,  development,  and 
test  marketing  already  ooaipleted.  Moreover. 
he  says,  tbe  Insecticide  marlBst  is  big  enough 
for  ever^'ooe  now  that  the  United  States  lis^ 
outlawed  the  use  of  DDT. 

Becker  was  on  Partoer's  show  eartler  this 
month  to  describe  his  firm's  efforts  to  mar- 
ket a  safe  insecticide.  Sixty-five  calls  were 
received  the  next  day  and  several  hundred 
since — asking  for  Information  or  placing 
orders. 

A  story  on  the  fledgling  firm  first  appeared 
In  the  Record  eight  montha  ago,  when  Becker 
Joined  other  Bergen  executtvas  and  madlcal 
people  to  start  the  corporation.  It  haa  eAnce 
gone  public,  moved  mto  leased  faclUtlea  at 
6401  TonneUe  Ave.,  North  Dargap,  and  begun 
production. 

Bmtex  la  BMCs  brand  of  m&OuacftbloT,  a 
chlorinated  hydrocarbon  InaacitlnHla  which  is 
almost  nontoxic  to  humane,  vtotaally  elim- 
inated from  the  body  to  a  tKtat  time  if 
Ingested,  and  biodegradable  (It  teeaks  down 
In  the  soil) . 
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Hscker  says  anything  ia  toxic  If  enough  U 
ingested.   "You  can  die  from  too  mueh  salt. 
If  you  eat  enough  of  it,"  be  says. 
SWISS  oaisnr 

Methoxychlor  kUls  InsecU  by  Interfering 
with  tbe  meUbollc  processes.  It  waa  davel- 
oned  by  Swiss  sclenttstt  In  1B»6,  but  Becker's 
^  hss  added  oerum  Ingredients  and 
worked  out  a  manufacturing  prooeea  that 
produces  Bmtex.  It  would  take  0.000  times 
^re  Bmtex  than  DDT  to  kill  a  human. 

It  can  be  used  aa  an  effective  nonpoUut- 
ing  replacement  for  DDT',  says  Beokar  ''It 
U  the  safest  to  warm-blooded  aulmaU  of  the 
commercially  available  organic  Insecticides. 
It  has  UtUe  or  no  tendency  to  be  stored  in 
body  fat  and  U  effective  against  a  wide  range 
of    crop,    livestock,    household,    and    other 

'^According  to  Becker,  methoxychlor  kills 
files  faster  than  DDT.  Yet.  It  can  be  uaed 
on  sensitive  planta.  such  as  tomatoes. 

According    to    Becker,    pathologists    have 

found  DDT  in  the  fatty  tissue  of  dieters  who 

dlsd.  When  on  a  craah  diet,  their  DDT  blood 

'  level  rose  out  of  proportion  to  body  weight. 

TESTS    ON    INltATES 

EMC  tested  Emtex  on  volunteer  prisoners 
-  under   supervision    of    the    Pood   and    Drug 

•  Administration.  Twenty  prisoners  Ingested 
1  aome  and  blood  and  urtae  samples  were 
I  taketi  dvuing   a   24-hour   period.   Each   was 

•  given  five  milligrams  and  more  than  96  per 
J  cent  was  thrown  off  by  the  body  within  24 

hours. 

As  Becker  explains  it,  the  firm  was  takmg  a 
pesticide  and  making  a  pharmaceutical  of  it 

•  in  order  to  test  Its  effect  on  humans. 

"Without  going  mto  technical  data,  Emtex 
la  a  homcdogue  of  DDT,  which  means  it  is  an 
analogue  of  DDT."  he  says.  "It  is  similar  to 
DDX—it  has  all  of  Its  beneficial  eflecu  and 
through  our  scientific  endeavoring  we  were 
able  to  eliminate  the  No.  1  problem  with 
DDT,  the  storage  in  the  body  fat." 

Becker  looks  to  the  future  for  an  even 
better  product.  "There  Is  no  chemical  sub- 
stance m  the  world  that  is  nontoxic — It's  a 
question  of  degrees.  We  have  a  product  that 
is  the  beet  solution  today.  It  U  the  broadest 
spectrum  material  avaUable  today.  This  Is 
stlU  a  chemical  material.  However,  the  tUti- 
mate  pesticide  is  stiU  an  orgaulc  material." 


THE  NEED  FOR  BICYCLE  ROUTES 

Mr,  BOOGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  eftrlier  today 
ordered  reported  proposed  legislation 
that  would  authorize  further  progress  on 
our  national  highway  program. 

One  of  the  bill's  sections  establishes  a 
special.  $10  million-a-year  fund  for  the 
construction  of  bicycle  and  pedestrian 
routes.  It  is  my  intention  to  discuss  the 
merits  of  this  bicycle- pedeetrian  provi- 
sion at  greater  length  during  the  Senate's 
consideration  of  the  bill,  as  I  believe  this 
bicycle-pedestrian  provision  Is  essential 
to  promoting  highway  safety. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal,  earlier  this 
week,  published  an  interesting  article 
that  pointed  out  the  inherent  danger 
when  bicyclists  and  motorists  compete 
for  the  same  highway  space.  The  article 
notes  the  estimate  of  the  National  Trans- 
portation Safety  Board  that  nearly  1,000 
bike- related  deaths  will  occur  this  year. 

Nearly  all  those  deaths  could  be  pre- 
vented. If  we  can  provide  alternative,  in- 
expensive bicycle  routes,  attracting  bi- 
cyclists away  from  main  highways,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  can  reduce  that  death 
rate  to  practically  zero. 

The  reported  highway  legislation,  on 


whidi  the  S«>u^  will  aoon  have  tb«  op- 
partunlti'  to  act,  wtil  provide  a  procram 
to  nuke  that  dziunstlc  redaction. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article 
be  printed  in  the  Rbooxd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rboord, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Boom  ik  Bictcuho  BXXn&s  Wttw  It  a 

Straox  IN  AocnsNTS  Am  Dxsths 

(By  John  S.  Brecher) 

Josephine  SlmoiuU  decided  early  last  year 
that  she  waan't  getting  enough  exercise. 

To  help  remedy  the  situation,  she  decided 
to  start  riding  her  bicycle  to  work.  That 
meant  an  eight-mile  daUy  round  trip  frtmi 
her  home  in  Silver  Spring,  Md.,  to  her  Job  as 
a  researcher  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

For  a  while,  it  was  great.  Than  came  the 
day  when,  as  she  approached  an  intersection, 
a  fast-moving  car  swerved  in  front  of  her.  She 
didnt  ccrilide  with  the  car,  but  she  did  have 
to  slam  on  her  brakas  so  hard  that  she  lost 
her  balance  and  went  sprawling  Into  tbe 
street. 

■The  next  thing  I  knew,  I  waa  covered  with 
blood,"  says  the  51 -year -old  Mrs.  Simonds. 
Among  other  things,  she  suffered  severe  cuts, 
a  concussion  and  partial  amnasla.  and  she 
experienced  vertigo  for  several  months. 

Thus,  Mrs.  Simonds  Joined  the  nf>iair 
growing  number  of  bike  enthusiasts  who  are 
flpdtpg  that  while  cycling  may  be  great  fun, 
may  contribute  to  saving  the  environment 
and  may  keep  riders  in  fine  physieal  shape,  it 
can  also  be  exceedingly  dangerous. 

The  bike  safety  situation,  says  Harold  E. 
Heldreth,  an  official  at  the  National  Safety 
CouncU,  "Is  getting  to  be  a  critical  profatom. 
Fatalities  are  going  up.  and  officials  from  the 
federal  government  on  down  are  concented 
about  It." 

TBACKirr  Hrrs  a  familt 

Secretary  of  Transportation  John  A.  Volpe, 
an  ardent  supporter  of  bicycling,  was  a  prime 
mover  In  setting  aside  a  "Bicycle  Day"  tn 
Wasbtngton  last  year  to  call  attention  to  the 
Joys  of  biking,  Mr.  Volpe  noted  In  an  addrees 
on  the  subject,  however,  that  "the  main  prob- 
lem with  bike  riding  is  the  danger  invtdved." 

Indeed,  with  tbe  biking  boom  gaining 
steam  throughout  the  nation,  bike-related 
mishaps  and  tragedies  are  cropping  up  al- 
most daUy.  Not  long  ago.  a  family  of  four  in 
Orlando.  Fla.,  out  for  a  bike  ride,  was  klUad 
when  their  bikes  were  hit  by  a  car.  Police  say 
the  famUy  was  riding  legally,  but  the  motor- 
ist, who  was  fined  SSO  for  recklees  driving, 
toid  investigators:  "I  never  even  saw  them." 

According  to  tbe  National  Safety  CouncU. 
about  880  bicycle  riders  are  likely  to  be  killed 
this  year  in  bike-auto  accidents.  Such  fa- 
tainiee  have  risen  steadily  In  recwit  years, 
from  400  m  lOOl  to  880  last  year.  The  Na- 
tional TransportatlMi  Safety  Board  eatl- 
matee  that  about  130  additional  bike-related 
deaths  wUl  occur. 

Noixfatal  mjuriee,  too,  are  soaring.  Ijocal 
police  departments  and  hospitals  say  the 
problem  has  become  acute.  In  the  Cleveland 
suburb  of  Rocky  River,  for  Instance,  police 
report  one  death  and  nine  Injuries  so  far 
this  year;  in  aU  1971,  there  were  only  four 
injuries.  And  an  ofllclal  at  the  University  of 
Texas  Health  Center  and  Hospital  says  the 
ntmiber  oi  blcycle-rMated  Injuries  treated 
at  the  facility  has  doubled  tn  the  past  two 
years, 

PHXNOMZMAI,  aXBK  IW  POPULAalTT 

Because  of  the  growing  safety  problem, 
efforts  are  under  way  to  make  biking  safer. 
LASt  year,  a  bill  called  the  Bicycle  Transpor- 
tation Act  of  1971  waa  Introduced  In  both 
housea  ot  Congress:  It  would  permit  states 
and  cofnmunltlea  to  uas  federal  highway 
funds  to  develop  bicycle  commuter  systems. 


Already,  a  nuaabar  of  cities,  such  aa  Denver 
and  Ataatiik,  Tens,  are  setting  asMa  funds  (or 
"bike  laoae."  in  whiob  autoa  wotddnt  be 
permitted. 

Behlxid  the  bttpc  safety  prt>blem  are  a  vari- 
ety ot  oooaidaratlOBa.  The  moat  Important, 
poUoe  and  btklag  eothuslasU  agraa.  U  the 
near-pbenomeoal  rise  in  the  populartty  of 
biking.  Aeoordlng  to  tha  Bleyde  Inatitute  of 
Aaerloa,  a  trade  group,  the  niunber  of  bikes 
sold  m  the  TJB.  raee  to  8.9  mlUiim  In  1971 
from  four  mlllkm  In  1961.  Tbia  yaaf,  tba  in- 
duatry  eapacta  to  aaU  mot*  than  UkJi  mllUon 
bikes.  The  Bicycle  Institute  also  aaya  that 
moia  than  7>  """i*""  paopl*  an  riding  bikes 
now,  compared  with  about  88  mllUoo  In  the 
laU  19606. 

Moreover,  bicycling  is  faat  loatng  its  old 
Image  as  something  mainly  for  childran  too 
young  to  get  a  driver's  Ucensa.  Increaaingly, 
It's  being  takan  up  by  adults  who  regard 
blkee  aa  a  legitimate  form  of  transportation. 
In  Waahlngtoa,  for  Instance,  a  recant  study 
eondueted  by  tbe  aty  oouncU  found  that 
some  8.000  individuals  ride  blkaa  to  work 
each  warm  day.  Some  enthuslaats  ride  what- 
ever tbe  weather. 

Biking  Is  also  gaining  stature  aa  a  form  of 
recreation,  a  way  to  kaep  phyaioaUy  fit  and 
contribute  to  saving  the  envtmimant.  Even 
in  New  Tork.  where  only  tha  bravest  of 
motorists  dare  go.  bike  riders  now  are  to  be 
seen  evarywttare,  taUng  thatr  chanoea  with 
the  heavy  flow  of  traffic.  Elaawhera,  In  cltlee 
and  suburbs  acrosa  tbe  country,  countless 
famUlaa  and  elderly  oouplea  can  be  seen  out 
for  a  rids  on  any  given  day. 

NOW  IT'S  "TRx  nmta  to  do" 
And  noany  teen-agers,  who  not  long  ago 
considered  riding  a  bika  an  Inault  to  their 
dignity,  now  are  taking  tt  up.  Says  Anne 
norenoe,  a  IT-year-oM  hl|»  achooler  in 
Booky  Blver,  Ohio,  who  rides  often:  "When 
I  was  in  Junior  high  school,  a  bik*  would 
have  reaUy  been  a  good  way  to  gat  to  sohool, 
but  it  Just  waant  oonatdared  tha  thing 
to  do." 

With  more  bikes  rolling,  and  roUlag  more  of 
the  time.  It's  small  wonder  that  aoetdanU  are 
on  the  rise.  But  a  number  of  other  factors 
aUo  come  Into  pUy.  Jerry  Peabody,  a  re- 
sesrcher  for  the  Urban  Institute  In  Wash- 
ington says  he  believes  bs  detects  "a  red- 
neck kind  of  attitude"  on  the  part  of  some 
motorisU,  who  deUberately  try  to  force  bike 
riders  off  the  road.  Such  motorlsU.  he  says, 
"dona  realise  that  by  law  bikes  have  equal 
rights  aa  cars." 

But  bike  riders  also  get  their  share  o<  the 
blame.  Almost  aU  police  and  safety  oOcials 
agree  with  Rocky  River  police  Lt.  Robert  J. 
Nlcboison  when  he  aaya,  "If  we  oould  get 
acroae  to  the  children  and  parenU  that  they 
must  obey  traflie  laws  whan  they're  on  their 
bicycdes,  we  could  out  injuilea  In  half."  And 
many  p>edestrlaDS,  Imperiled  by  bikers 
wbl2King  through  red  lights,  find  it  hard  to 
sympathise   with    complaining    bikers. 

Not  only  are  both  children  and  adult 
riders  often  negligent  about  obeying  traffic 
laws,  ofllelau  say.  but  also  thay  dften  choose 
to  ride  in  obviously  dangerous  placae.  such 
as  on  busy  highways,  with  all-too-predtct- 
able  reeulta.  Bven  when  they  are  eaperl- 
enced  riders  who  take  special  precautions, 
accidents  can  happen. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  experience  not 
long  ago  of  Dave  Chancy,  a  56-year-old  adver- 
tising man  tn  Chardon,  Ohio,  when  he  mv! 
making  a  long-distance  ride  with  some  other 
bike  enthusiasts.  Mr.  Chaney  was  riding  all 
the  way  off  on  the  shoulder  of  a  four-lane 
highway  in  Pennsylvania  when  a  traUer- 
truck  roared  past  him.  A  vlalent  wind  cur- 
rent caused  by  tbe  passing  trtick  sent  Mr. 
Chaney  and  his  bike  sprawling.  He  received 
a  broken  hip.  broken  clavlcla  and  a  slight 
concussion.  He  U  be  on  crutches  for  six 
months. 
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(A  spokMBuai  for  the  tomxfDt*  Inform*- 
tlon  lta»t»tat«.  an  induvtry  group  m  Kew 
Yortt.  any*  there  l»  ourrently  no  atMet*!  ooTer- 
age  ueeded  or  offered  for  blcyclUti,  eWee  btte 
injurtee  we  o«r»ered  by  poilcJee  thrt  most 
people  alivMly  own — hosuewwneiB'  policies, 
accWent,  health  and  hoepttiai«««i  poilctes, 
and  perKjnal  lUblllty  poMdee.  The  spokes- 
man added  tnat  ho  doeeat  know  if  more  of 
these  pdldee  hare  been  aoJd  a«  a  result  of 
the  bike  boom.) 

minieroua  other  perils  awadt  bike  enthusi- 
asts. Frank  McOolTe,  a  past-president  of  the 
Rocbeeter  Bicycle  Clnb  in  Ro<aieeter,  W.Y.. 
tell*  of  the  tune  last  year  when  he  was  out 
rldtng  with  WlUtam  Sheets,  then  president 
of  the  club,  A  dog  ran  out  of  a  drtrewRy 
and  attacked  Bfr.  Sheets'  le(  and  tipped  bis 
bike  orer.  Mr.  McGulre  says  his  Wkln«? 
partner  fell  off  his  bike,  struck  his  head 
against  the  pavement  and  died  in  a  hospital 
a  few  hours  later. 

Jerry  Peabody,  the  Urban  Institute  re- 
searcher in  Washington,  tells  of  being 
knocked  semiconscious  earlier  this  year  when 
a  motorist  opened  a  car  door  Just  as  he  was 
passing.  Mr.  Peabody,  who  now  wears  a 
emb  hatmet,  as  do  many  bike  enthusiasts. 
says  he  flipped  orer  his  handle  bars  and 
landed  a  full  six  feet  beyond  the  car  door. 

mdera  alao  say  that  because  they  usually 
have  to  share  road  space  with  autos.  they're 
subject  to  all  kinds  of  other  dangers.  A 
common  complaint  concerns  sewer  gratings, 
which  often  consist  of  steel  bars  laid  along 
the  cnrba  of  streets  over  storm  drains.  Riders 
say  their  front  wheels  can  allp  between  the 
bars,  throwlDC  tbam  from  their  Mkee.  If  they 
swerve  to  mias  graUngs.  they  say,  they  may 
be  bit  toy  a  paMlng  oat. 

netattvrily  few  aerlouB  injuries  are  attrlb- 
utMi  to  fallnree  oai  the  part  of  bikes  thacn- 
salvea.  Howevar,  a  niunbar  of  saf  y  oAoials 
baueve  oertaln  types  c<  bikes  contribute  to 
ttie  oaaualty  toU.  Most  frequently  cited  are 
XtM  bikes  oaiUed  "blgfa-riaers. '  With  low- 
slung  frames,  small  wheels  and  hlgb-rlsing 
aa*ta  ami  bawUe  bar*,  such  bikes  are  espe- 
cially pflp">"  wltb  oblldren.  The  National 
1t«napact*tk»n  Safety  Boacd  found  in  a 
reeent  atudy  that  "part  of  the  Incceaaed 
tmmjA  may  be  due  to  (the  hlgh-riaer'e)  at- 
miiUiianaas  as  a  vebiAle  with  which  to  engage 
In  awnliaHca." 

But  ma*t  auttooarltlea  attribute  th*  riaing 
toil  to  tba  ahoas  fact  that  btkea  eompete  with 
miutcm  tor  %mmb  ok  the  road,  and  almost  ail 
efforts  to  Improve  the  situation  involve 
anparaUng  btka  traOe  from  oars  and  trucks. 
Denver.  tt»  ejampie.  reeanUy  avproprlated 
MftXWB  to  •M.oao  for  an  experlnwotal  ..Ike 
lanat  and  the  dty  of  Austin  la  eoevaratlng 
wltb  tbe  UntvwaUy  o<  Teaaa  to  build  a  87JKK) 
Mke  iMaa.  One  aiata.  Orgaoa.  baa  approved 
•  iiiiMira  ttMt  provtdea  1%  a£  state  high- 
way uMotey  for  hike  trail  and  path  construe- 
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inarrMiwr  Children  often  prefer  the  ■aall 
»T^  aporty  "hlgb-rlMrs,"  but  soaae  eoiporU 
warn  thaaa  can  be  dangerously  awkward  to 
maneuver. 

Don't  skimp  on  certain  accessories.  Be- 
flectora  all  around  are  musts;  a  horn  or  bell 
is  a  good  Idea.  Htght  riders  need  good  lights, 
fore  and  aft.  Most  other  frills  merely  add 
welf^t. 

Maintain  blk.es  carefully.  Faulty  brakes  are 
partlcalarly  dangerous.  A  loose  bolt  can 
cause  mechanical  faUure  and  result  In  an 
accident. 

Try  to  avoid  riding  in  heavy  auto  traffic 
traveling  at  high  speed. 

Wear  a  safety  helmet — anything  from  :  n 
old  football  helmet  to  a  racing  driver's  crash 
helmet. 

Learn  the  law  and  obey  it.  Althoxigh  many 
parents  instruct  their  children  to  ride  fac- 
ing the  traffic,  all  states  by  law  require  bikes 
to  follow  the  same  rules  as  cars.  In  some 
towns,  however,  safety  officials  prefer  that 
bikes  be  ridden  on  sidewalks;  others  want 
all  riders  in  the  street. 


But  "^yftwg  room  for  btkae,  in  Denver,  at 
I'ast,  Infurlataa  some  motorlsta.  The  bike 
i^i\j»  proposal  for  the  olty  Involves  taking  cer- 
tain parking  apaoas  for  conversion  into  bike 
lanea.  which  has  irked  sbopkeepars  and 
apartment  botiaa  ownars  who  woiild  no 
ioayr  have  ourbatde  parking  space.  City  of- 
fldais  and  biking  enthualasta  are  confident 
that  a  compromise  can  be  reached. 

ExpntTs  ON  BicYCUMo  Oftjes  SArriT  Anvici 

rOK    BUEBS 

Bicycle  experta  say  the  hazards  of  bicycling 
caoi  be  reduced  by  otoeerving  a  few  rules. 
Among  other  steps,  they  advise: 

Take  biking  aeriously.  It's  no  game.  Stay 
alert  for  cars,  other  bikes,  pedestrians,  chuck- 
holes  and  other  haaurds. 

Ride  a  hike  that  fits,  both  physically  and 
the  type  o*  riding  you  do.  Ijong-dlstance 
rtders  usrmHy  prefer  the  Bi»gllsh-style  10- 
speed  towrtwg  or  racing  bikes;  casual  riders 
lean    toward    heavier    three-    or    flve-npeed 


SENATOR  BAYH  hSKS,  FOR  BIPAR- 
TISAN SUPPORT  ON  ISRAEL 
Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  Governor 
RockefeUer.  of  New  York,  earlier  this 
week  mlaed,  then  quickly  dashed  hope 
for  a  breakthrough  in  tire  Soviet  Unions 
polifTT  tawartl  Jews  who  seek  exit  visas 
to  emigrate  to  Israel.  The  Qovemor  was 
widely  quoted  in  news  reports  from  Is- 
rael to  the  eflect  that  the  President  had 
secured  an  agreement  from  the  Soviet 
leadership  to  permit  35,000  Soviet  Jews 
to  flmlgrikte  every  year. 

Upon  his  i-etum  to  the  United  States, 
the  Governor  qtiickly  corrected  his  ear- 
lier statement— leaving  only  some  vague 
reference  to  the  fact  that  the  President 
had  raised  this  issue  during  his  visit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  earUer  in  the  year. 
This    ooiTected     version    of     CSovemor 
Rockefeller's  understanding  of  the  situ- 
ation is  more  directly  in  keeping  with 
the  communique  issued  after  the  Mos- 
cow  meetings.   According  to  the  com- 
munique, the  President  and  the  Soviet 
leaders  did  discuss  the  Middle  East  situ- 
atJoD — but  without  reaciiing  any  agree- 
ments.   The   wording    was    deliberately 
vaeue  and  very  general;  if  anything  of 
substfmce  came  from  the  discussions  it 
was  well  hidden  and  is  yet  to  emerge. 
Given  the  apparent  lack  of  success  in 
Moscow  in  resolving  any  matter  relating 
to  the  Middle  East,  Governor  Rockefel- 
ler's retractifln  this  week  is  oonsistent 
with   the   back-burner  n^   which   the 
administration  has  given  to  the  Middle 
East   situation.   The  unhappy   truth   is 
that  the  administration  brings  the  Mid- 
dle East  to  the  forefront  only  when  it 
wants  to  di-aw  an  improper  analogy  with 
Vietnam,  or  when  it  wants  to  lure  the 
Congress  into  sfiending  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  Southeast  Asian  dic- 
tatorsliipe,  or — in   this  election  year — 
when  It  thinks  it  can  reap  easy  political 
gain  with  ready  lipservice. 

First,  consider  the  popular,  but  false, 
analogy  between  the  situation  In  Viet- 
nam and  the  situation  in  the  Middle  East. 
I  flrmly  believe  that  tliere  is  no  contra- 
diction in  my  own  often  expressed  view 
that  we  leave  Vietnam  and.  at  the  same 
time,  provide  Israel  with  the  means  to 
deter  aggres.«!lon  and  guarantee  its  own 


seeorlty.  The  VtetnaniMe-Isrart  anadogy 
has  been  discredited  time  and  a<sin,  with 
many  good  reasons: 

Israel  is  a  Ttable  democracy:  South 
Vietnam  Is  a  rerresslTe  military  <Hctator- 
sti^  that  tails  far  ^barX  of  eren  the  most 
niinimum  coDdltlons  of  OQ  open  society. 
Israel  has  never  asked  for  a  siiigle 
American  soldier:  the  lawsent  Baigoa 
regime  is  there  only  beeanse  more  than 
50,000  Amerleans  gave  their  lives  and 
fonr  ttanes  that  many  Amerioens  became 
casualties  of  war. 

Israel  Is  ready  and  wining  to  pay  tor 
the  military  equipment  it  needs;  South 
Vietnam  has  never  paid  tor  the  tens  of 
billions  of  doUars  of  U^S.  aid  which  have 
been  used  to  prop  up  its  corrupt  govern- 
ment. 

The  need  to  clearly  distinguish  between 
areas  of  national  Interest  Is  Increasingly 
relevant  in  this  election  year  because  of 
the  obvious  political  attenutt  to  convince 
the  public  that  Senator  McGoverk's  re- 
sponsible call  for  an  end  to  the  Vietnam 
war  means  that  he  would  somehow  let 
Israel  fall  prey  to  its  aggressive  neigh- 
bors. Having  served  in  tbis  Chamber  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  for  10 
years,  I  can  say  without  tieiitatloo  that 
he  has  a  full  and  sincere  tmderstandlng 
of  the  Importance  of  Israel's  viability  to 
U.S.  national  Interest. 

In  addition  to  its  blatant  use  ot  this 
phony  analogy,  the  present  administra- 
tion has  also  sought  to  exidott  U.8.  sup- 
port for  Israel  as  a  means  of  serrtnc  other 
far  less  valid  foreign  policies.  In  the  case 
of  the  fiscal  1973  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorization, for  example,  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  determined  that  the 
administration  request  for  military  as- 
sistance for  Southeast  Asia  would  lead 
to  our  continued  overinvolTement  In  the 
area.  The  administration,  anxtoas  to  pro- 
vide the  armaments  needed  to  atoore  up 
week  puppet  regimes  in  Southeast  Asia, 
sought  to  Increase  the  authorization  on 
the  Senate  floor.  In  an  lll-dlsg\ilsed  at- 
tempt to  add  $225  milUon  In  military  aid 
for  Southeast  Asia,  the  administration 
sought  to  sweeten  the  bitter  plH  by  tying 
in  an  additional  $20  million  in  credits 
for  Israel. 

Working  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  (Mr.  C»tjkch)  ,  we  offered 
an  amendment — adopted  by  a  54  to  21 
vote — increasing  the  credits  avattable  to 
Israel,  but  without  Increasing  mllltaTy 
aid  anywhere  else.  The  contimiing  wide 
support  for  Israel  in  this  body,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, is  Important  evidence  that  the 
concern  for  Israel's  safety  nrost  continue 
to  be  a  bipartisan  effort  based  not  in 
domestic  politics  or  the  shitting  world 
balance  of  power  but  on  our  own  national 
security  needs  and  our  kindred  spirit  of 
friendship  for  Israel's  democratic  experi- 
ment. 

In  a  brazen  attempt  to  exploit  the  Sen- 
ate's understandable  coocem  for  Israel, 
the  administration  went  so  far  as  to  6i«- 
gest  that  congressional  oppoBitkm  to  ex- 
ceesire  expenditures  hi  Southeast  Asia 
and  Senate  initiatives  to  end  the  Viet- 
nam war  oouM  restilt  In  stopping  sup- 
porting assistance  for  Israel.  The  Presi- 
dent, in  a  letter  to  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  said,  regarding  congres- 
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sional  oiipoettlOB  to  eertian  aitanlnlstra- 
tJon  programs: 

Wtthoot  these  prugnuns,  our  frtandi  and 
•  our  latMWsts— tn  tii*  MldMe  BMt.  for  ec- 
^anpto— «!•  Mt  l^igK  «b*  ^• 

The  Senate  U  tba  United  Statss.  it  ap- 
pears, was  being  blackmailed.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate has  tbc  congtitutlonaJ  authority  to 
provide  Israel  with  tbe  maaos  tor  an  ade- 
quate deterrent — without  relinquishing 
its  perograilves  to  cut  other  proposals. 
Aid  to  Israel  must  not,  and  win  not,  be 
held  hnfftfig"  tor  aid  to  far  less  worthy 
governments  in  other  parts  ot  the  world. 

Mr.  ftasldeni,  like  many  Soiatora  cm 
both  sides  ot  tha  aisle,  I  vas  deeply 
troubled  by  the  Nixon  administration's 
failure  to  act  on  Israel's  request  for  much 
jweded  jet  aircraft.  Hie  long  delay  lihlch 
preceded  the  resumption  ot  the  sals  of 
phanton  Jets  to  Israd  served  only  to 
encourage  Arab  intranstgenoe.  Tot 
mrtnthg  i&rad  watched  sophisticated 
Russian  Jets  accumulate  on  Egyptian 
runways,  while  Israel  pleaded  tor  the 
right  to  buy  Phantoms.  Hie  administra- 
tion waited  and  waited  as  the  balance  of 
power  began  to  tip  and  atter  2  years 
fliuily  approved  the  sale  ot  additional 
Phantoms.  This  kind  ot  brinksmanship 
does  not  serve  the  cause  of  peace.  Un- 
tortonate^.  it  has  all  of  the  earmarks 
of  a  d^cate  poUtlced  maneuver  designed 
to  maximize  partisan  use  of  tlie  belated 
sale. 

py>r  two  and  a  half  years,  then,  while 
Israel  had  a  legitimate  aixl  dire  need  lor 
that  equipment,  the  adminlstratkm 
stalled.  It  seems  fair  to  ask,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, why?  Why  no  jets  in  1969  or  1970  or 
1971? 

Recently,  Mr.  President,  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  took  a  new  turn  as 
Soviet  military  personnel  were  sent  home 
from  Egypt.  This  does  lessen  the  possi- 
bility of  a  direct  cottfrontatloD  In  the 
Middle  East  between  the  two  super- 
powers. Bat  in  doing  so,  it  redooea  the 
risks  facing  Egypt  should  that  nattea  de- 
cide to  move  ai»lnst  Israel.  An  effective 
check  on  overly  ambitious  Egyptian  mili- 
tary personnel  has  been  removed — ^there- 
by rendering  the  situatton  stOl  more  com- 
plex. And  relaxation  in  UB.  support  for 
Israel  at  this  critical  Juncture  might  well 
be  interpreted  in  Cairo  as  the  sign  for 
military  advancement.  We  can  little  af- 
ford such  a  risk. 

What  the  policy  of  the  administration 
will  be  at  this  turning  point  Is  still  un- 
clear. In  fact,  the  administration  seems 
to  have  opted  once  again  for  a  back- 
burner  role  for  the  Middle  East. 

A  far  wiser  course  would  be  to  en- 
courage, throui^  aU  available  channels, 
Egyptian  acceptance  of  Israel's  latest 
peace  initiative.  Instead  of  standing  by 
during  this  period  of  transition,  we  should 
be  pursuing  all  possible  avenues  for 
bringing  the  parties  to  the  negotiating 
table  to  arrange  for  direct  talks  on  a 
peace  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Connecticttt  (Mr.  Ribi- 
corr>  has  prepared  a  chronology  of  Sen- 
ate action  regarding  the  Middle  East 
and  the  actions  of  the  present  adndnis- 
tratlor  In  this  area.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  chronoloirv  and  an  article 


from  the  Amnvt  S  HE^v  Todc 
which  pointed' to  tb»  >dmUilstfmtlon 
effort  to  uitf ilzlT  tie  aid  to  Israri  to  Its 
other  toreigs  poUclw,  be  printed  In  the 
Rccou. 

ItMre  being  no  obiectloo>  tha  Itams 
were  ordered  to  be  prlatad  in  the 
asfeUews: 
SmciiAST    or    Sbnsts    iMiiiAiivas    ow 

MB»LS  Bksr  AM*  -ma  Nznnr  AncnnRaA- 

TIOW    FUWllOW 

1.  Alter  the  1968  election.  WQIUun  Scrsa- 
ton  was  sent  aa  an  emissary  of  FnsUaQt 
171X0C  on  a  tour  of  tha  Middle  East.  i;pon  his 
return  he  called  for  more  "even-haadad" 
UJ3.  policies  In  the  Middle  Kast. 

2.  On  February  0,  1069,  Fraaldent  Nlzon 
announced  that  ttxe  XTnlted  Statas  would 
engage  In  bilateral  and  Four  Power  talks  In 
CMTder  to  reach  a  Middle  East  settlement.  A 
few  weeks  later.  Praaldant  Nasser  began  to 
blackmaU  the  Big  Powers,  opening  his  way 
of  attrition  along  tlie  Suaa  Canal. 

3.  Oa  A»rU  34.  1068,  70  Sanatow  released 
a  statement  which  warned  against  an  im- 
poeed  aettlemeot  In  the  MMUe  East  and 
rtt^^liiitif<T  that  there  coold  ba  no  eflMttvs 
aubatltata  for  cUreet  nagoCiatkMU. 

4.  In  SepturiMT  1860,  aa  SMuMors  Jobted 
in  ^Kmsorlng  legislation  for  a  MO  mlUlon 
njS.-Isxael  desalting  project.  The  Oongrees 
approved  a  tao  million  grant  but  the  Ad- 
mtnltratlon  refused  to  Implement  this  pro- 
posal. 

6.  On  Deeember  9,  1969,  Secretary  Bogars 
pnblloly  announced  the  UjB.  position  on  a 
pearoe  settlement  in  th«  MkkUe  East.  The 
so-caUad  "Rogaca  Plan"  caliad  for  paaottoaUy 
complete  laiaaU  withdrawal  from  tarritodes 
occupied  in  the  Six-Day  war.  In  Mtlar  to 
presBore  Israel  toward  acceptance,  the  Ad- 
ministratis beM  up  all  major  IsraeH  anns 
requests  Including  sh^xmBts  ot  FBaatom 
jeta.  Thia  undo«dM*dlr  amboUaned  Kaaaer 
to  oontlnoa-'hla  war  of  attntton. 

6.  In  January,  1970.  70  Senatora  and  344 
BapreaantaUvea  oaUad  for  dlraot  nagoclattoaw 
and  the  rnpl"^-*'^""^  of  Israel's  datecrent 
strength. 

7.  On  May  33,  1970,  seven  leading  Senate 
crltloe  of  tiM  AdmlBlstratlon's  Vietnam  pot- 
lotes  sent  a  letter  to  rrealdant  Kiaon  tirgtng 
him  tos^  aircraft  to  lara^ 

8.  May  ae,  1970— 76  senators  slgsad  a  let- 
tar  to  Secretary  Rogers  calling  attaaUon  to 
the  Soviet  miUtary  intervention  in  tha  Mid- 
dle East  and  uxgUtg  the  shipment  of  tbe 
Phantom  atreraft  to  Israel. 

9.  July  80,  1970 — ^73  eenators  signed  a  let- 
ter to  Prcsldant  Mxon  oltlag  tbelr  pievloas 
letter  to  tbe  Seeratary  of  State.  Tliay  noted 
Uta  danger  poaed  by  Incraasing  SovtaC  tnSer- 
ventlon  to  vital  ^aaerlnan  latereata  la  tbe 
Middle  Bast  and  called  for  "reoognlaad  and 
secure"  borders  as  part  of  a  peace  settlamant. 

10.  Augiist  7,  1070 — Massive  Soviet  and 
Egyptian  violations  of  the  Suez  Canal  cease- 
fire were  met  with  deafening  silence  by  the 
U£.  IsiaaU  photographic  proof  of  the  vtola- 
tloru  waa  ignnvd  and  the  Soviet  BUaalles 
remain  In  ptaoe  today.  It  waa  not  onta  after 
Utaae  massive  violations  of  the  oeaaafire  that 
the  Administration  flnaUy  approved  the  sale 
of  only  18  Phantom  Jets  and  a  number  of 
Skyhawks.  ITils  waa  almost  a  full  year  after 
Mrs.  Me^  had  come  to  Washington  to  seek 
military  and  economte  aid. 

11.  September  1, 1970— The  Senate  anthor- 
ized  9M0  million  la  credits  for  mltttary  par- 
chases  by  Israel  by  a  vote  of  87-7  ( tb»  Jaak- 
son  Amendasent) .  Appropriation  approved 
63-15  In  Febniary  1071. 

12.  March  1971 — Fsllowing  a  well-attended 
maeting  in  the  Capites  between  Senators  and 
Israeli  Foreign  M'T''°**r  Khan.  Sacratary 
Bogeis  asked  for  "equal  time."  His  bdaOng 
led  some  Senators  to  baUeve  that  tbe  Ad- 
ministration was  seeking  an  Israeli  commTt- 
ment  to  total  withdraw  from  the  Sbud  prior 
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to  ijegoti>tli'.>in  Bsaa^wa 
is  a  liMnh  as.  tttl  lOMsr 
fry  ef  a>a^  xm  IMi 

was  ever  rsesefeo. 
1$.  Mtgaek  T,  lOTl— ^PBB  TWWBbew  of 


potM.  WO  reply 


the 


tk»  Ouu'sUti  of  State  xBgtng  favocaMa  «on- 
slderatian  te  Ztraatl  raqvaet  «ar  gruat  sup- 
porttng  ■asUfBes  Is  vtow  ef  NO-f«rr  teevy 
dSfaaaa  bertans.  Tbts  atstanaa.  M9  tnUBan, 
was  later  voted  by  the  fttt  i 
THe  ACUiluUtratloo  opposed  tlUs 
stBtaaee  statlog  Israel  dM  oo*  naad  It. 

14.  October  15,  1971—78  BeuaXus  eea|wn- 
soivd  8.  Has.  177,  camng  far  tba  lanMdlate 
■Mpmaot  of  nantooi  aircraft  to  laaal  in 
order  to  miAntaln  tba  anas  baleiwie  la  tka 
Middle  East.  Xhraai  waa  dHpacaOaly  aaAtag 
reaasursnca  that  It  wooM  raeatva  mora  than 
the  18  Riaatom  )eU  that  had  bean  doled  oat 
at  the  ra«a  oT  two  par  aoa^ 

18.  Noveralsar  38,  l»Tl— Tfca  SaaaOa  again 
voted  agalast  AdadalstratloD  wMmb.  81-14, 
to  provide  gflOO  mUUon  la  eredNa  for  laiael 
with  0360  mHUon  spaoMcaWy  aaiiiiaitad  far 
Fbantom  }ets.  Tbm  WMte  *&»« 
tary  said  that  the 
this  legislation  as  "peiiulastrt*'  not  manda- 
tory. On  ttiB  same  day,  8  seaaots  mat  wtth 
Secretary  Bogais.  At  this  meeting  OauiatBiy 
Rogers  expiaaaed  doubts  about  Vm^'m  tv^xm 
If  It  continued  its  "intxaatgaat  afettBodS". 

16.  December  3,  im—Prta»  Mtaxieter  OoMa 
Meir  met  with  president  mzon  hi  WtalilBg- 
ton.  In  earty  1973.  tba  AMuiliiWIratlnn  far 
the  first  time  on  Its  own  aabed  for  $80  mg- 
llon  in  grant  supporting  aasistanoe  for  Israel 
plus  aome  8860  mUBoD  la  aEttary  etadlts. 
The  senate  IStar  added  an  arMIMwwl  888 
n«"<™'  In  supporttog  aaalstaaee  to  tba  ortg- 
inal  $80  million.  Tbe  arms  embargo  ended 
and  Uknltad  shipments  at  alreraft  artniery 
and  other  advanced  mlUtary  aqw^pnaaat  were 
started. 

17.  On  February  8,  1073—46  Benatora  In- 
troduced a  bill,  8.  3143,  to  provlda  888  mil- 
lion for  the  resettleBiant  ot  Jawltfk  iafugaes 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Thla  waa  autbutlaed 
in  both  Senate  and  Hooae  and  la  now  awalt- 
ing  a  final  appriyrlatlon.  nia  Adintnlatra- 
tlon  m  Its  taattmoay  rnamtatnad  t&at  ttieae 
new  f nnds  warc  not  neeaaary,  and  that  the 
thousands  of  lefugeaa  conkt  ba  taken  care  of 
from  the  $80  milUon  in  supyuttlug  aaslat- 
anoe  already  requested. 

18.  June  1073 — ^AeoortUag  to  caws  rspcrts, 
the  Soviet  mion  had  infemad  l^sp*  that 
Preatdant  msm  told  aaeretary  BiwdiM*  t»>at 
the  U£.  could  not  wock  out  a  MMdlB  Eaat 
peace  aattlaaant  ontU  after  tlw  Aawrtoan 
electtons  in  November. 

19.  June  as,  1973 — ^The  Senate,  by  a  61  to  21 
vote,  (m  AaaendmeBt  to  tlia  Foralgn  Aaalst- 
anoe  Aothorlaatlon  to  lauaaae  nvpoitMg 
aaalafeanoe  to  Israal  ttrota  880  aaflHan  to  8*8 
million.  Tba  ABnendnaetit  waa  odMad  by  Ma- 
ators  BUrefa  Bayb  aad  Rank  OburA. 

Query:  Onoa  tba  tfaetiooa  an  oear  wlB  a 
aeeond  Nbnm  AdmlnlataaMoa  revert  ta  tae 
impoaltlan  at  tba  Bogere  Waa.  tba  aRas  aia- 
beago  agatnet  Israel,  aaid  aeek  to  ia«>oee  a 
dMastroue  eettlement  la  tba  Mldtta  EaatT 

I  From  the  New  York  Times.  Aug.  8,  19721 
NntOlC  AKD  THE  Ekb-thk-Wab  Vot« 
(By  John  W.  Flnnay ) 
WAaKiKBroic,  AugMBt  7 J — In  tbe  optnton  of 
aome  Bapubllcaa  Oanatera,  PiasMant  Nizon 
eontrttntad  to  bis  own  daflaai  otx  ttia  Vietnam 
Issue  m  tbe  Sonata  last  VMak  k^  pisaiiiiilni; 
in  a  letter,  to  laetive  Ooe«iaea  ob  Vm  reepcei- 
sHinil^e 
Senator  Bogb  Seott.  tba  Banaaa  »>pwblloan 
fosmd  tba  Waaldant^  latter  eo  ob- 

and  inairithig.  s iilau  to  Se- 

puMtoaa  eaUaaMcsa.  tba*  ba  aaa*  It  bade  to 
tbe  ^fbiSa  Haoaa  aa  anaaeaptaMe.  Tba  letter 
written  on  Jaly  37  to  tba  Ooograaateaal  lead- 
en of  both  pertlas,  was  stDollsr  to  many  that 
Mr.  mxon  has  sent  to  Ouugjeas  In  advance  of 
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.  vot.  on  the  Vietnam  l-u.,  with  the  obvlou- 

th»  rm»oBJt  that  Mr.  Nlxoa  found  "^T  •>»*- 
tho-ww  amendment  by  Coxv^  "»  ^  ^- 
tm.lve  on  the  pow»  ot^^^^^^^^ 
obetrucuve  in  the  P»ri*  pe^ee  n«»o*'»**^. 

But  th«i.  in  the  oonoludlng  P«»«r»Ph; 
the  PrUitleit  offered  wh»»  WM  re«Kd«d  by 
^^Sn*SU  »  a  gratultou.  In.^.  JT^the 
^ngr*.  w»nu  to  undertake  greater  reepon- 
Slm  in  the  Held  <>^J°^'>^^^'^-^ 
sujtaeated.  ■It  should  start  by  showing  a  sense 
of  ^pon^lblUty  in  fuUUllng  the  important 

''''^ZTt::ltU..  the  Pr^Klent  made 
what  appeared  to  be  an  attempt  to  play  upon 
oi^lmeTiientlments   in  Congrees  by  sug- 

VUwin  were  Jeopardising  aid  to  laraeL 
OonSSlng    that    th      end-the-war    rlde« 

S^  thr^tenlng  P«M^.°'  Ti*°P^d^t 
miUtary  procurement  bill*,  the  P^f«°' 
ild-^lOaout  theee  progrwne.  our  mends 
**ourmt«re«t.-ln  the  *WdU»  East,  for 
example— exe  left  high  and  dry^ 
^^i  foreign  aid  authorisation  bUl-whlch 
dlJ?  uiWa«»t.  after  a  Vletn.^  troop- 
withdrawal  amendment  had  been  attached— 
SS^  .ome  ♦BSB.Billllon  U»  economic 
^U^Z*  and  mlUtary  credits  for  Israel.  At 
tSMmS(««on  of  senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 
the  aSatTln  the  military  procurement  bill 
thlt^ra.  approved  last  week  with  a  Vietnam 
ILWment  authorized  the  President  to  s-1 
Israel  such  arm.  as  are  deemed  ^^^^\l^^ 
maintain  a  military  balance  In  the   Middle 
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cease-flre  with  North  Vietnam  to  assure  the 
safe  withdrawal  of  American  forces 
cxoas  voTB  «xPi:cTXi) 
The  vote  on  the  amendment  Is  expected  to 
be  close,  and  the  outcome  may  depend  upon 

two  Democratic  l»^"'-»-^P**^*^/^'^,^„^' 
and  Representative  Hale  Boggs.  the  majorl.y 
leader— upon    whom   the   White    Houae   has 
been  able  to  rely  in  the  paat  '.o  defend  the 
President's  position.  _,.,^ 

Mr  Albert  and  Mr.  Boggs  are  uncommitted 
at  this  point,  an  indication  that  they  may 
shift  to  support  the  amendment.  IX  they  do. 
they  may  be  able  to  bring  over  enough  mid- 
dle-of-the-road and  border-state  Democrats 
to  assure  approval  of  the  amendment. 

The  vote  U  also  being  watched  by  more 
liberal  Democrats  as  a  test  of  whether  the  two 
Democratic  leaders  are  responsive  to  the  will 
of  the  Democratic  majority  In  the  House  and 
the  Democratic  caucus. 


TO  some  Senators.  Including  Mr.  Soott.  who 
discussed  the  matter  with  Republican  col- 
^^^UT.  Nlxon-s  letter,  with  lU  apparent 
D^^Uon  that  the  President  could  define 
g^^p^Slonai  rei^nslbUltlee.  was  di»f«'P«L^- 
fUlolConpi-  a.  a  coequal  branch  of  the 
^vemmSt.  This  re^rtlon.  In  turn  contrib- 
uted to  an  attitude  that,  as  a  matter  of  prln- 
ctoteiiS^  constitutional  respomlblllty.  the 
Ku^Triht  to  lay  down  a  legislative 
^dlte  for  eSilng  the  United  States  In- 
volvement in  the  war. 

The  Vietnam  amendment,  requiring  the 
withdrawal  of  aU  V3.  forces  from  Indochina 
m  four  month*  If  American  prisoners  of  war 
ime  r«l«<u»d,  waa  attached  to  the  mUltary 
;^J^j:S«rhlU  by  a  vote  of  «  to  47  m 
STsenate.  The  Administrations  defeat  was 
»t^ut«l  prlmarUy  to  the  White  Houses 
SSur.  to  s^tch  a  few  crucial  ReP"bUaan 
vote*.  During  the  debate.  Senator  Scott  made 
M m«ntlonof  the  Presidential  letter  and  pre- 
sented only  a  brief  argtunent  against  the 
Mnendment. 

PBUODIC    TENSIONS 

Mr  Nhton'a  letter  and  the  Senate  reaction 
wereliMUcaUve  of  the  periodic  ten*lons  of 
Jwent  month,  between  the  White  House  and 
the  Senate  Republican  leadwshlp. 

The  White  Hou*e,  which  has  become  lu- 
creMlngly  annoyed  at  the  independent  stance 
of  the  Swiate.  tends  to  look  upon  Senator 
Scott  a.  It.  agent  for  pushmg  Administra- 
tion propoMJ*  through  the  Senate.  But  Sen- 
ator Scott,  who  pointedly  notes  that  hi*  com- 
mission as  minority  leader  derives  from  the 
Republican*  in  the  Senate  and  not  from  the 
White  House,  sometimes  feels  that  the  While 
House  Is  bullheaded  and  Impervious  to  the 
mood  of  the  Senate. 

On  the  Vietnam  iMue,  for  example.  Sen- 
ator Soott  vainly  sought  White  House  con- 
cun«»ce  in  a  ownpromlse  amendment.  The 
White  House  inaleted,  however,  upon  a  clear- 
cut  vote  on  the  iMue  ar»d  lort. 

The  Vietnam  issue  Is  due  for  a  crucial  test 
in  the  HouM  of  Hepreeentatlres  this  week 
with  a  vote,  either  Wedneeday  or  Thursday. 
on  an  amwdment  that  the  once-hawkl*h 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ba*  at- 
tached to  a  foreign  aid  authorlaation  bill. 
The  amendment  would  require  the  termina- 
tion of  aU  hortUlUe.  by  Oct.  1.  subject  to 
release   of   prisoners  of   war   and  a   limited 


THE  50TH  ANNIVERSARY  CELEBRA- 
TION OF  ORDER  OF  AHEPA 
Mr  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  a  very  fine  Greek-American 
fraternal  organization  is  celebrating  its 
golden  anniversary  throughout  the  Na- 
tion this  year.  .v,»„o 

Known  as  the  Order  of  Ahepa— 
American  HeUenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association— it  was  founded  m 
AUanta  in  1922  and  now  has  430  local 
chapters  in  49  States.  Canada,  and  Aus- 
tralia. It  was  established  to  foster  prin- 
ciples of  civic  responsibility,  family  sta- 
bility, common  understanding,  and  ^ood 
citizenship  among  its  members  and  to 
further  charity,  civic  improvement,  and 
educational  causes. 

The  record  the  organization  has  estab- 
lished during  the  ensuing  half  ce^'"^ 
Is  indeed  an  outstanding  one  and  marked 
by  significant  investment  by  chapters 
and  members  of  both  time  and  resources 
to  a  great  many  worthwhile  projects. 

I  have  been  particularly  impressed  by 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  10  chap- 
ters of  AHEPA  in  North  Carolina  during 
the  years  in  which  I  have  been  acquaint- 
ed with  the  organization  and  with  the 
degree  to  which  those  in  the  State  have 
figured  in  national  AHEPA  affairs. 

A  North  Carolinian— Thomas  Cava- 
laris,  of  Charlotte— cvu-rently  heads  the 
AHEPA  Educational  Foundation.  John  G. 
Plumides,  of  Charlotte,  is  a  past  supreme 
president,  and  Michael  O.  Plumides^  of 
the  same  city,  is  a  former  supreme  lodge 
officer.  ,.   . 

Three  other  North  Carolmians— 
George  L.  Spanos.  of  Winston-Salem: 
George  Kostakes,  of  Charlotte;  and 
Charles  Peterson,  of  Greensboro,  cur- 
rently hold  high  district  lodge  positions. 
I  welcome  this  opportunity  of  com- 
mending these  men  and  other  members 
of  AHEPA  In  North  Carolina  and 
throughout  the  country  for  the  splendid 
record  they  have  achieved  and  want  to 
wish  the  organization  every  success  as  it 
launches  its  second  half-century  of 
service. 


THE  LABOR-HEW  VOTE 
Mr  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  President 
Nixon  yesterday  revealed  the  distorted 
priorities  of  his  administration  by  veto- 
ing the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bUl. 
He  has  charged  that  increases  in  appro- 


priaUOTis  for  health.  educaUoa,  and  wel- 
fare  cannot  be  tolerated. 

How  large  is  this  increase,  and  how  did 
the  President  reach  the  view  that 
•competing  prioritlee"  necessitated  bis 
veto?  The  bill  Congress  sent  to  the  Pres- 
ident was  $1.8  billion  above  his  request. 
But  the  Senate  has  cut  more  than  that 
amount  from  military  weapons  systems 
this  year.  The  Senate  under  the  able 
leadership  of  Senator  John  Stknhis. 
chairman  of  the  Armed  Berrlces  Com- 
mittee, reduced  military  procurement  by 
$2  billion.  So  the  competing  priorities 
argument  of  the  President  evaporates 
under  close  examination.  What  is  actu- 
ally revealed  is  his  strong  preference  for 
military  spending  over  domestic  pro- 
grams. 

vniy  is  military  spending  not  infla- 
tionary, while  money  for  research  Into 
diseases  that  kill  thousands  of  children 
daily  is  hiflationary?  Why  is  money  for 
special  education  for  children  from  poor 
backgrounds  Inflationary,  and  why  is 
money  fOT  general  improvement  of 
health  and  education  at  all  levels  for  aU 
Americans  inflationary? 

The  President,  with  one  hasty,  mad- 
visable  stroke  of  the  pen,  has  undone 
months  of  work  by  the  Congress. 

This  bill  was  a  compromise  of  high 
quality,  forged  by  the  heat  of  months  of 
intmse  examination.  Volumes  of  testi- 
mony were  taken,  and  hundreds  of  man- 
hours  went  into  the  deUberations  that 
produced  this  biU.  It  was  the  will  of  the 
Congress.  Congress  always  has  been 
closer  to  the  thinking  of  the  people  on 
the  items  in  this  bill  than  has  been  the 
President.  ,  ,    ^ 

Why  does  the  President  always  select 
a  bill  dealing  with  the  poor,  the  unedu- 
cated, or  the  sick  when  he  chooses  to 
wield  his  power  of  veto?  Why  did  he  in- 
sist on  a  $5  billion  increase  in  military 
expenditures  and  say  that  such  spending 
was  not  inflationary? 

Congress  offered  the  President  a  biU  to 
impose  a  spending  limitation,  but  he  re- 
fused to  support  any  kind  of  ceiling  that 
did  not  give  him  unlimited  power  to 
ignore  the  appropriations  made  by  Con- 
gress and  to  freeze  funds  fredy  when- 
ever he  chose.  From  the  Presidents 
action  yesterday,  we  can  see  he  wants 
ever  mounting  billions  of  dollars  for  mili- 
tary spending  and  while  he  ignores  the 
needs  of  those  who  desire  better  educa- 
tion, health  and  welfare. 

Where  did  Congress  make  its  additions 
in  this  HEW  money  bill?  We  added  $112 
million  for  hospital  comtructlon.  How 
much  did  the  President  request?  Nothing. 
No  money  was  requested  for  the  con- 
struction of  hospitals  when  the  country 
is  facing  a  severe  problem  of  providing 
adequate  medical  care  throughout  the 

land.  ^^    .      , , 

Tlie  Senate  and  House  added  addi- 
tional aid  for  schools  heavily  impacted 
by  the  presence  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  President  had  requested  an 
unbelievable  reduction  of  more  than  $170 
miUion  in  this  program.  If  the  President 
is  successful  in  this  endeavor,  then  Utah 
wUl  have  its  Impact  aid  money  reduced  by 
more  than  60  percent.  Every  district  in 
the  State  of  Utah  would  lose  money  under 
the  President  s  proposal.  Utah  would  also 
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loae  more  tlMUB  $4^  million  for  the  aid  rf 

vetoed  br  «>•  PretWent  IncludM  $137 
SSi  Sr  Ubraxy  progtaM  to  the  SU»e 
SuSi.  Iteae-are  the  "InflaOoiiKy  ad- 
2ttons'  made  by  the  Congi«B»— Bapub- 
SnTand   Demoorats-^SS    (todlcat«l 

"when  the  President  dIfitorU  national 
nrioriUes  by  vetoia*  such  a  vlUl  bin.  It 
S«ts  every  Stat*  In  the  Nation  and 
every  school  district  across  the  land.  Hos- 
..ifu  health  research  coQege  progrwu. 
^^e<Xk»al  trainlw.  drug  rehablUtatlan 
!^o0am»-aU  of  theee  will  be  reduced 
because  of  the  President's  veto. 

The  Home  last  night  voted  to  over- 
ride the  Px«id«nfs  veto  hy  aoa  to  171. 
ThL  1.  a  solid  Majority  but  U  fall*  short 
of  the  two-thhrds  3iaJorlty  xeQUired.  The 
SMoat*.  therefore,  wlU  not  lace  the  Presl- 
de^'s  veto  directly.  We  have  no  chance 
to  vote  to  override.  The  country,  how- 
aver,  win  dteeetly  feel  the  impact  of  this 
onfwtunate  and  m-advlaed  action  by  the 
president.    ^^^^^^____ 

A  NATIONAL  8YSrrgM  OF  BICTTCLE 
AND  FEDESnUAH  TRAILS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  today  ordered  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1972. 

Included  In  this  major  piece  of  trans- 
portation legt^tlMi  Is  an  amendment 
sponsored  by  my  c<dleague  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.  Boocss)  that  Is  smaU  In  terms 
of  the  overaU  bill,  but  If  flnany  enacted 
into  law  win  play  a  major  role  In  devel- 
oping a  national  system  of  bicycle  and 
pedestrian  trails. 

Uhder  the  terms  of  the  proposal  by 
Senator  Boccs,  $l0,O00jt)O0  eadi  year 
would  be  aUocated  from  the  highway 
trust  fund  for  use  In  building  Wcyele^d 
pedestrian  paths.  The  Boggs  amendment 
provides  that  no  State  win  receive  less 
than  $100,000  a  year  for  this  purijose. 

-nils  morning's  New  York  Times 
summed  up  the  merits  of  the  Boggs  pro- 
posal very  succinctly  when  It  said  edl- 
torlaUy  that  It  "could  help  convert  the 
current  bicycle  craze  into  an  enduring 
boon  to  the  national  health  and  environ- 
ment." 

I  heartily  endorse  my  colleague  s  pro- 
posal I  ask  unanimows  consent  that  the 
editorial,  entitled  "Pedal  Power."  be 
printed  In  the  Recorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  RrconD, 

ae  follows :  

Pedal  Powni 

Standing  on  a  mkltotm  corner  these 
pleasant  suaomer  morniags,  one  can  expect 
to  see  a  half-dozen  bicyclists  whizzing 
through  the  rnsh-honr  trafllc  in  the  course 
of  a  single  llgHt  cban«e — men  and  women  of 
aU  agea  and  oowUUoas.  dlUcentty  peOalkig 
tbair  way*  to  work  lor  the  sake  of  economy, 
speed,  health  and  environmental  protection. 
Driving  out  of  town  on  a  weekend,  one  spots 
Boorea  of  bieytdea  lartted  to  the  reoCtope  of 
car*  or  Jaaanad  li>t«  station,  vbcdos,  soon  to 
Join  Uw  awuma  ot  cydas  encountered  aa.  al- 
most any  country  byway  theae  days. 

The  bicycle  boom  which  began  In  the  nlne- 
teen-slxtles  has  laeoome  an  eitploolon.  with 
an  eetta^ted  80  mUUon  Amerioaaa  riding 
Mk*s.  mmtly  tor  reerewUon  Ixit  Inenaaiacly 
for  commutaUoo  and  errands  a«  well.  The 


Bloycis  instttute  ot  Aa»«^_«:*'J«*"  ^* 
Qkoie  1>tkss  tuaix  antomdMMi  wflU  iw  wMjoom 
year  mnrm  VIA  mflUan,  oonpared  wltti  S.7 
muQoa  la  X»68.  __*», 

■OCA.  for  sB  its  pMworsUe  and  nefal 
quanUM.  ht¥t-TW***Tf  can  be  pertlous  on 
beavfly  tzaveud  stnets  aad  highways.  Bleyeie 
faUUUes  itwe  to  880  last  ypar.  aMordtngto 
the  National  Safety  ObuBcn.  and  nottiy  mnt« 
ea^Mla  were  tejund.  au*^  tea anjor  eon- 
,t)leKttnn  beblad  a  profoaaJ  hf  Bsnator 
wngf  ot  Delaww  to  let  itaUs  ipeodyp  to  i 
per  cent  of  money  ftOTaths  VMeial  Wghway 
trCTttand  for  Mtewsyi  daagaed  e»  m  — *- 
LfpHeti  flrem  autoiiKiMH  mA  twmk 
A  similar  dlvenloa  of  state  Ughwar 
Has  alraedy  been  voSad  tig  a  nnaikar  a<  etatea. 


we  ettmioate  a  elatan  U 
ttaoee  peopia  maktaf  th* 
tend  to  te«e/  tttHfAof,  I 
Senate  ratiffttlfr 


Chat 

■■HiH'- 
ttwittie 


AlOIIVSBflARY  or  TSS  GZBOB  XN- 

VAffloai 


IBC  tlMlr  owa  fniada  to  build  aepata**  Uoyele 
paths.  The  Llndaay  adjatnMatstten.  a  pioneer 
booeter  of  urban  bleyeUag.  has  dsignated 
btkaways  on  Moa  IftmhsWan  stnets.  uncor- 
ttmaMy,  howwrw.  eyoUirls  ttlU  have  to  Share 
their  laaea  with  eara,  trw*«  and  boaea  at 
twrtfytng  risk  te  Me  aiad  limb. 

If  eyeUBg  la  to  oontlaue  to  thrive,  c^lsto 
must  be  given  safer  plaoea  to  r*de.  The  Baggs 
propoeal.  under  consldaiaUon  In  the  Senate 
PubUc  works  CXimmltte*  this  wMk.  eould 
help  convert  the  cmrent  bicycle  cntze  Into 
en  eadurlng  boon  to  the  national  health  and 
mvtionment. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THK  UNTTEaJ  NATIONS 
UNDER  THB  OKNOCriDE  OONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  FBOZMIRE.  Mr.  PreaJdccit.  some 
opponents  of  the  Oenocide  Treaky  have 
claimed  thai  acceptance,  of  the  treaty 
win  lead  to  an  unlusMttod  carpaneion  of 
the  powers  of  the  United  Nations.  Ihey 
fear  that  it  win  enable  the  United  Na- 
tioos  to  take  actions  not  allowed  under 
the  present  charter. 
Article  vm  of  the  Convention  states: 
AS9  Ocmtfaotlag  Party  may  mU  upon  the 
competent  organs  of  the  Dnlted  Nations  to 
take  such  action  under  the  Charter  of  the 
TTnlted  J«atJon«  aa  they  conaldBr  appropriate 
for  the  pcertmtton  and  suppieaskm  of  acts 
ot  genaotde  or  aay  of  the  other  aets  enmner- 
atad  tn  article  m. 

Clearly,  any  action  which  the  Uiiited 
Nations  may  choose  to  take  Is  stOl  lim- 
ited by  the  present  charter.  The  UULted 
Nations  win  not  be  allowed  to  xaeddle  In 
the  domestic  aft&lia  of  nations  because 
of  article  217)  In  its  charter.  It  Is  pro- 
hibited from  Intervention  "In  matters 
which  are  essentiaXbr  within  the  domes- 
Uc  Jurisdiction  of  any  state  .  .  ."  The 
treaty  does  not  allow  the  United  Nations 
to  usurp  poweis  which  rightfully  bdong 
to  sovereign  nations. 

Furthermore..  If  It  should  try  to  use 
Security  Ooundl  euforcem«it  powers 
which  do  not  ristitfully  apply,  the  United 
States  has  the  veto  power  and  has  dem- 
onstrated the  win  to  use  that  prerogative 
to  prevent  unwarranted  actions. 

Some  may  sUQ  argue  that  If  we  ac- 
cept the  OenocideTreaty  we  wfll  be  mak- 
ing the  United  Nations  a  forum  tas  the 
unjustified  criticism  of  us  and  other  na- 
tions on  the  charge  of  genocide.  But 
those  charges  may  be  brought  In  the 
United  Nations  whether  or  not  we  are 
a  pariv  to  the  Oenocide  Tteaty. 

UiwubetaQtiated  f^*Tt*f  wiU  coatlaue 
to  be  cmde  for  pnpacatida  porpoeee  de- 
spite ^rt^atever  aetton  w*  take  oo  the 
treaty.  However.  If  we  ratify  the  treaty, 


Mr.  BUCKLHT.  Mr.  fturtient.  to  a 
short  ttme.  t*»  fourtti  auuHeisair  e«  a 
tragic  event  wtU  be  upon  tB.  'lytefiipt, 
of  coarse,  was  tte  tevMly  ^'*^^'**''''*" 
vakia  by  the  oondittBd  fwe*x)f  between 
5004)«0  sad  W0.0«©  traev«i  o*  wliBh  at 
least  three-fcwrtlM  wew  fiavlM.  ^  »- 
mstoder  betac  Bm*  Ommui.  raish, 
Hnngitflan.  and  BoMveltB.    

M».  FfesMmt.  it  wag  t«fc  aainriiAr  and 
despair  tba*  the  people  t«Ci 
first  heard  wwd^efjl*  «k' 

this  asaBOunoenenk  ov«r  fb»  Meal  air- 
waree  at  l:«e  am.  on  Avgwl  Bl,  liMi 

TO  the  entile  pwpls  ot  tbm 
eooUlM;8epttM>B: 

Teaterday,  on  ao  Augvst  at 
hnam.t»eo»»ot  thaawletquiMi.  OatPUah 
jPMPtoO  MpuUte.  «ha  a>twn  DepeorMic 
BMwMls.  tJU  Hnngertan  nrspHH  aepiihllr, 
H^  ttw.  iBi.Hf-t««  peopte's  BapubUe  onsMd 
the  frontiers  oC  ths  ClMoM^BVwJt  Sodallst 
Repahtle.  TWa  hamened  wtOoot  tt»  fcnowl- 
edge  of  the  yuelasnt  ol  itm  lyyiMki,  Ute 
preaMenS  of  the  nattoaai  aasMSMy;  tft»  Pre- 
mier, or  tha  flHtJWStetsiT«< 
ytM.  Onmmawiss  Bu^y 


ar«4»tog 


The  message  w«xt  onto  gtate: 
The  Qceehoslovak  Ooeamnntak  Party  Cen- 
tral Oommtttee  PnMsldtnm  ivgards  tMs  act 
as  contrary  not  ooty  t©  th*  •aadaaMHtal 
prinokplaa  oC  relatloaa  toatawsa  aoctalist 
states  but  also  U  a  danlai  .a<  •  famlaaiantal 
ttocMg  oC  taMnattaaallav. 

Mr.  Preeldeni.  the  evenftr  wliftA  took 
Place  to  CttdboAonkim  4  yeats  •go  can 
not  be  siBaidy  dtondflaed  as  pact  ot  past 
hfatofy.  1*0  fttH  force  o«%hOBee»Mite  are 

stm  with  us. 

Thenoet  vtaHaeviwnif»w»a«lnw<<  that 
f oree  Is  Che seiies  a(  trt*ia  tttOtaMietaen 
taUBC  place  dnce  uild-*li9'«««i|lieut 
Cteehoslovakla.  As  of  tb»  «M  of  Hvt 
week,  M  Ctoehs>-«U  of  wHMl  had  been 
iBVotved  to  Alaaaader  DMcMPs  atteeQt>t 
to  give  a  Oatniminist  ewtw  a  "hnnan 
face"— have  been  tried 
of  subvereloa.  OstcnAirt 
trougbt  to  txlailor  tUe  * 
of  printing  and  clrculatlngia 
tog  the  OMoh  ettlnns  of 
tlonal  rlgbts  to  last 
mentary  deetlooe.  1 
that  valers  oouM  ereaa  oo* 
the  prtotod  baEoU,  writ* 
gimpty  not  vote. 

But  it  Is  not  wlthoirt  reae—  that  all 
tboee  tried  and  comteted  tiad  been  sup- 
portecB— MNue  to  v«qr  bdi^  placee~of 
DuboeTs  lU-f  ated  atterapta  atdemecrat- 
JTiny  a  commimiat  totallterian  state. 

Karly  this  menth.  the  intamatlonal 
Commiasioa  of  JivlstK  to  Oflnama  soit  a 
letter  te  Onetar  Hwaic.  the  ei9(»tanist 
wlM>«eceded  to  power  with  the  Kreodto  s 
lolnBiBgs  after  the  oeerihrow  of  J 
Tte  letter,  signed  tar  Mr. 
Dermott.  the  commission's 
general,  stated  that: 

The  trials  i^iarl  «»  "a  potttlaal  parge 

oarriedout  under  eorer  nt . 
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Th«  letter  further  mcntlona  th»t  to 
forelsn  Ifcwyen  examining  it»  legal 
basU  of  the  tzlAla  th«  pttootpal  charges 
brought  agatnit  the  aeeuMd  aeem  to  be 
virtually  without  foundation. 

In  reality,  Mr.  President,  these  trials 
are  directed  at  intimidattog  the  Intel- 
lectuala  who  as  a  body  were  In  the  fore- 
front of  Dubcek's  democratlalng  move- 
ment. And  this  effort  has  been  suc- 
cessful. There  Is  fear  among  the  ranks  of 
the  Intclleotuals,  the  flow  of  under- 
ground publications  and  Journals  has 
dried  up  almost  oompletely. 

But  the  living  reaUty  of  the  invasion 
goes  beyond  ereo  these  trials. 

Mr.  rrcsidont.  over  the  last  4  years, 
nearly  40  percent  of  Czech  journalists 
have  been  pwrged  from  the  profession. 
In  addltiffn.  tens  of  thousands  of  Dubcek 
sopportMB,  both  Communist  and  or- 
dinary cltlaans,  have  been  deprived  of 
work  for  their  polltloal  convictions. 
Writers  have  been  condemned  to  silence, 
theaters  have  been  closed,  famous  direc- 
tors are  either  out  of  work,  or  out  of  the 
country. 

The  aituatlan  Is  such  that  the  ministry 
of  oulture  no  longer  even  recommends 
for  poblieatlon  or  production  emtif asdst 
works  because  the  public  might  find 
"dangerous  pM«Uels"  which  would  lead 
to  "provocative  applause." 

Mr.  Presiilent.  the  reality  of  the  in- 
vaslan  lives  today.  It  lives  in  the  80.000 
Soviet  troops  who  are  still  in  Caechoslo- 
vaUa,  4  yean  after  the  invasion,  con- 
f^piriiig  to  render  the  "fraternal  assist- 
ance" which  was  internationally  con- 
demned in  August  1968. 

The  represaian  in  Czechoslovakia  over 
the  last  4  years  is  a  brutal  fact.  But  this 
fact,  terrible  as  it  is,  effects  only  Checho- 
slovakia, and  to  its  people,  we  Americans 
extend  our  heart-felt  sympathy. 

But  the  living  reality  of  the  invasion 
has  ImidicatkHis  that  directly  effect  both 
us  and  other  nations. 

Most  striking — and  one  of  inmiediate 
importanoe  to  us  especially  In  Ught  of 
the  reesnt  boitisUlves  towards  detente — 
Is  the  timing  of  the  invasion.  Through- 
out the  month  of  July  1968.  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Sast  European  alllee  pub- 
licly vllllfled  the  Czech  leadership  and 
their  reforms.  As  Uie  tempo  of  these  at- 
tacks progressively  Intensified,  the 
threat  of  a  direct  military  Invasion  be- 
came dlstlncfc. 

The  Ckecfa  leadership,  therefore,  was 
presaurad  into  a  meeting  with  the  en- 
tire Soviet  Politburo  at  Clema,  In  Czech- 
oslovakia, at  the  end  of  that  month. 
The  meeting  lasted  3  days,  and  the  two 
countries  agreed  not  to  interfere  in  each 
others  affairs.  Tliis  agreement  took  place 
just  3  weeks  before  the  actual  Invasion, 
and  it  can  be  argued,  therefore,  that  the 
moat  dangennis  period  in  any  confronta- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Oovemment  is 
likely  to  be  Immedltately  after  a  politi- 
cal agreement  has  been  reached. 

In  a  study  done  for  the  prestigious 
international  institute  for  strategic 
studies  in  London.  Philip  Windsor 
stressed  this  important  consideratitm.  He 
wrote: 

The  invMion  fc^owwl  an  •(N«m*i>t,  signed 
barely  tbrM  WMka  bafoM,  in  wbleh  «U  tbe 
states  oonowiMd  had  pledged  tbeooaelvM  not 


to  Intervene  In  eeofa  other's  Internal  affalia. 
The  nrst  queetlon  that  thu  conduct  raises  U 
whother  the  Soviet  Oovemment  can  be 
tniated  In  international  relations  Tor  the 
time  being,  or  whether  lU  behavior  baa 
•hown  that  all  hope*  of  an  East- West  detente 
have  been  Illusory  and  that  the  old  fears 
of  an  expansionist  and  aggressive  super- 
power must  be  revived. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  final  impli- 
cation of  the  Invasion  which  we  should 
consider.  And  that  is  the  consideration 
as  to  why  the  Soviet  Union  found  it  nec- 
essary to  extinguish  the  Czech  experi- 
ment by  force  of  arms. 

The  Soviet  Union  itself  has  partly  an- 
swered that  question.  According  to  the 
first  Tass  statement  on  the  invasion 
made  on  August  21 : 

Party  and  governmental  leaders  of  tbe 
Czecboslovatc  Bootallst  Republic  have  asked 
the  Soviet  Onion  and  other  allied  slates  to 
render  the  fraternal  Czechoslovak  people 
urgent  assistance,  including  assistance  with 
armed  forces. 

The  Tass  statement  went  on  to  state 
that  the  request  "was  brought  about  by 
the  threat  which  has  arisen  to  the  So- 
cialist system,  existing  in  Czechoslo- 
valda." 

This  statement  is  especially  interest- 
ing for  two  reasons.  First,  a  full  4  years 
after  the  inyasicm,  those  Czech  party 
and  government  leaders  who  had  sup- 
posedly requested  the  invasion,  have  yet 
to  be  identified.  Despite  the  fact  that  the 
invasion  has  consistently  been  portrayed 
in  the  Soviet  and  Eastern  European  press 
as  a  high  example  of  Socialist  unity  and 
courage,  the  "heroes"  who  originally  re- 
quested it  have  not  been  publicly 
honored,  nor  has  anyone  laid  claim  to 
such  honor. 

But  more  important  is  the  considera- 
tion of  what  it  was  which  actually  threat- 
aied  the  Socialist  system,  as  the  Tass 
statement  asserts.  And  this  consideration 
is  vltaUy  important  to  us  today  if  we  are 
to  truly  understand  the  Communist  mind 
with  which  we  must  deal.  To  discern  it. 
we  must  review  the  events  of  the  Prague 
sprlixg  leading  up  to  the  invasion. 

Alexander  Dubcek  immediately  com- 
mitted himself  to  a  program  of  reforms 
In  Czechoslovakia  when  he  replaced  the 
Stalinist  Antonln  Novotny  as  first  secre- 
tary of  the  i»rty  In  January  1968.  The 
promise  of  reforms  and  liberalization 
by  newly  installed  Communist  leaders  is 
not  something  new.  Throughout  the  50- 
odd  years  of  Communist  power,  various 
leaders,  both  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  in 
the  other  Communist  states,  have  prom- 
ised liberalization  and  reform  when 
the  oppressive  burden  on  their  peoples 
was  becwnlng  too  great  to  bear.  These 
various  attempts  as  liberalization  al- 
ways bore  two  main  characteristics — 
liberalization  is  conceded  from  above, 
that  is,  from  the  top  Communist  leader- 
ship; and  it  is  reversible. 

With  Alexander  Embcek's  program, 
however,  we  find  not  merely  another  ex- 
periment, a  tactical  adjustment  to  in- 
sure continued  control,  but  a  funda- 
mental commitment  to  a  complete  and 
definite  change.  It  was  not  another  pol- 
icy of  "liberalization,"  but  a  program  of 
democratlzatloo — aptly  called  "socialism 
with  a  human  face."  And  the  people  ec- 
statically greeted  it. 


Dubcek's  reforms  did  not  challenge  the 
sociiUlst  direction  of  the  country,  nor 
was  Czechoslovakia's  position  within  the 
Warsaw  Pact  ever  doubted.  What  the  re- 
forms  did  do,  however,  was  to  initiate 
a  full-fledged  attack  upon  the  totalitar- 
ian structure  of  the  Communist  society 
that  had  been  in  existence  since  194S. 
Dubcek  attempted  to  combine  Commu- 
nism with  Democracy,  and  this  is  what 
frightened  the  Kremlin  leaders  and  their 
East  Ehiropean  vassals. 

Dubcek's  list  of  reforms  were  more 
than  impressive,  they  were  unique  in  a 
Communist  system.  By  the  end  of  Feb- 
ruary, censorship  had  ceased  to  func- 
tion. A  "cultural  explosion"  In  music,  the 
theater,  and  the  cinema  quickly  fol- 
lowed. The  Intellectuals,  writers,  journal- 
ists, playwrights,  artists,  and  film- 
makers all  began  to  exert  an  Influence 
in  the  democratizing  process.  Rtiigloas 
freedom  was  initiated  as  several  blshoin 
who  had  been  forcibly  removed  from 
their  dioceses  18  years  before  were  al- 
lowed to  return. 

In  March,  Dubcek  promised  the 
"widest  possible  democratization"  for  the 
cotmtry.  He  stressed  that  there  would  be 
cadre  changes  in  the  party  to  bring  in 
new  blood,  and  pledged  greater  auton- 
omy for  the  government,  the  courts, 
the  trade  unions,  and  the  eooDomk:  en- 
terprises. In  April,  the  leadership's  "ac- 
tion program"  was  published  which 
promised  a  separation  of  party  and  gov- 
ernment functions  and  responsibilities. 

In  late  May.  the  first  steps  were  taken 
toward  the  rehabilitation  of  40,000  peo- 
ple who  had  served  sentences  In  prisom 
or  concentration  camps  for  political  rea- 
sons during  the  last  20  years. 

In  June,  as  the  Prague  leadership  of- 
ficially abolished  censorship,  troops  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  Poland,  East  Oermany, 
and  Hungary  entered  Czech  soil  ostensi- 
bly to  take  part  In  Warsaw  Pact  maneu- 
vers, Agreemeit  to  the  exercises,  sched- 
uled for  June  20  through  June  30,  had 
been  forced  upon  the  Czech  leadership 
the  month  before.  Although  the  exercises 
officially  ended  «i  June  30,  Soviet  troops 
lingered  on  Czech  soil  imtil  the  end  of 
July. 

Throughout  that  month.  Soviet  news- 
paper attacks  increased  in  vehemence 
and  the  possibility  of  military  interven- 
tion could  no  longer  be  discounted.  The 
Dubcek  leadership  was  pressured  into 
meeting  the  Soivet  leadership  at  Clema. 
in  Czechoslovakia,  at  the  end  of  the 
month.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that  Leonid 
Brezhnev  stressed  the  real  reason  for  So- 
viet apprehension  over  the  reforms, 
Brezhnev  charged  that  Dubcek  was  be- 
traying the  most  cardinal  of  all  Commu- 
nist principles,  that  of  democratic  cen- 
tralism— the  spiraling  principle  of  con- 
trol that  asserts  that  an  entire  society  is 
bound  by  the  decisions  of  the  Communist 
Party:  that  the  entire  party  Is  bound  by 
the  declsi3ns  of  the  small  group  that 
comprises  its  leadership  in  the  Presidi- 
um: and  that  ultimately,  their  decisions 
must  be  In  accord  with  those  of  the 
Kremlin  leaders. 

A  compromise  solution  was  worked  out 
at  Clema  and  was  reaffirmed  at  a  meet- 
ing with  the  other  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
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Mes  at  BratWava-AMrtlr  After  the  eon- 
ferences.  DulMJrtt  stikted  in  anaddwii^ 
the  czeeh  pwwto  that  there  ♦•wo  no  naed 
to  fear  for  tba  BOverelgBty  of  oar  coun- 
try "  The  soviet  Oommimtot  Party  news- 
Ertuier  Pravda  toiufly  acclaimed  that  the 
Clema  conference  vas  'an  example  <rf 
how  socialist  countries  eohrs  their  proo> 
lems  by  means  of  a  comradrty  exchange 
of  opinion  in  an  atmosphere  of  sincerity 
and  mutual  understanding." 

But  Dubcek  did  not  initiate  any  policy 
reversals  as  the  Soviets  had  expected. 
Worse  yet  was  the  ptrtrtlcatkm  (m  Au- 
gust 10  of  the  draft  statutes  of  the  Czech 
Communist  Party  which  permitted  an 
out-voted  party  mtauwity  to  ccmtinue  ad- 
hering to  its  views.  The  statutes  aleo  pro- 
vkled  for  secret  voting,  and  set  a  llmiU- 
tion  on  the  period  of  office  for  party 
f onctkmaries.  These  reforms  ran  directly 
counts  to  the  Soviet  demand  for  a  re- 
cantation of  deniooratio  centralism — 
the  key  to  tbe  Oommuniat  totalitarian 

gystm.  ^^ 

With  an  extraordinary  party  congress 
idanned  for  September  which  would 
purge  the  remaining  neostalinists  in  the 
Oiech  party,  the  Sovlete  had  to  act 
quickly  to  defend  Commimist  totaU- 
tarianlam,  that  is,  "the  socialist  syston" 
In  Czechoslovakia.  And  on  the  night  of 
August  20,  they  dW  act,  in  cowdination 
with  Poland,  East  Oermany,  Hungary, 
and  Bulgaria. 

Mr.  President,  the  implications  of  this 
invasion  are  clear.  With  the  formulation 
of  the  "Brezhnev  doctrine"  and  its 
deathblow  to  the  concept  of  "national 
roads  to  socialism."  the  Kremlin  has 
demonstrated  that  It  will  not  tolerate 
any  threat  to  the  total  Commimist  con- 
trol over  society  which  Is  posed  by  an  at- 
tempt to  develop  a  "socialism  with  a  hu- 
man face,"  an  attempt  to  combtne  de- 
mocracy with  communism;  It  has  made  it 
clear  that  any  such  attempt  along  its 
vassal  states  will  be  met  with  Soviet 
tanks. 

Some  suggest  that  the  Invasions  on 
Czechoslovakia  is  an  Isc^ted  incident. 
Ttot  evente  in  Bast  Oermany  in  196S  and 
in  Hungary  in  1958,  and  Vbe  formal  dec- 
laration of  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  attest 
that  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Presidenti»  comnranlsm  is  an  Ide- 
(dogy  of  total  power.  It  cloaks  itself  in 
humanistic  ideals,  and  then  Uaeda  the 
present  generation  for  the  supposed  bet- 
terment of  some  future  generation  ivtaoee 
coming  is  alwivs  expected  but  somehow 
never  arrives.  The  Sovtet  Unl(m  is  in  its 
tUrd  generation  slnoe  the  Bolshevik  seiz- 
ure of  power,  and  stiU  the  people  are  sae- 
rlflced  for  the  better  tomivrow.  m  1940, 
Mikita  Khrushchev  had  promised  that 
tbe  Communist  stage  of  development 
would  fhudly  arrttt  by  IMO.  HIb  suooes- 
sors,  however,  have  not  seen  fit  to  re- 
peat that  promise  because  it  was  so 
unrealistic. 

Ihe  Red  Chinese  leadership,  at  least. 
has  been  moBt  candid.  They  have  stated 
that  the  cxnummlst  stage  of  develop- 
ment, with  ita  promised  f ruUs  of  human 
satisf action,  woidd  not  be  reached  for 
several   hundred    years,    maybe    even 


ins  Elaoe  hi  Prasoe  andBBBO  ue  *  maal- 
f  estetton  ef  tk*  Ooaannaiifc  eyatMi.  not 
an  alJUiieitMi  from  VL  Tbn  «•  P«a^ 
leled  hw  tiM  imiiwwrt  iiiiiiwiinn  of  dla- 
Bldnte  ivbleh  ha*  been  taking  tteoe 
thEooi^oat  the  Sovtet  XMaa  staoo  thte 
Jamuury.  They  aie  piaHrtod  farthar  In 
the  x^mMloBs  hi  Red  CUna  irtiioh  has 
resulted  in  a  flli^t  of  refugees  to  Hong 
Kong  irtiloh,  last  month,  was  grsatar 
ttiaji  say  other  month  in  tbe  last  19' 
yean. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  Wtast  gears  up  for 
anothft''  round  of  Intmnatlonal  conier- 
ences  aimed  at  "Easi-Woet  understand" 
Ing,"  let  us  not  easily  disregard  Oie  lee- 
son  of  the  Oubdtk  invasten— f  <Hr  this,  in 
a  very  brutal  and  toagte  way.  fMvefoUy 
underlines  the  Oannnnnlst  i  eaWtj  the 
reaUty  of  a  system  wtoamt  objectives  are 
power  through  total  contnd. 


at 


Ifr.  Pt«flUI«nl»  the  trials  currently  tak- 


TO   SEJCURE  THE  PDOPUS'S  RIGHT 
TO  KNOW 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  yesterday, 
on  behalf  of  myatif  and  Senator  Jambs 
Puisoir.  <rf  Kansas,  I  introduced  pro- 
posed legidatkn  protecting  newsmen 
from  the  compulsory  disdosnre  of  Infor- 
mattan  in  Federal  cilndnal  prooeedtngs 
where  such  disclosure  Is  not  neeeaaary  for 
the  proper  fnnctlonlny  of  omr  citoilnal 
Justice  system.  The  nlthnate  purpoae  of 
this  legislation  is  to  secure  the  people's 
right  to  know. 

The  bill,  S.  S9a5.  responds  to  the  seri- 
ous problem  of  Increased  Oovemment 
subpeialng  cl  newsmen  over  recent 
years.  In  some  cases,  it  would  appear  that 
Oovemment  has  wanted  to  torn  Joumal- 
Iste  into  Oovermnent  tnvaetlBatan.  There 
have  be^  too  many  Iwetennes  wliere 
Oovemment  has  «itir«Mw«#rf  dieelueure  of 
reporter^  confidential  soufoes  and  inf <Mr- 
matton  without  a  compiling  puhttc  need 
to  have  such  material  and  wiliboat  ntl- 
llzing  its  own  exiaiBive  reeourees  to  ob- 
tain inf  ormatian.  Neither  the  lang-term 
goals  of  public  iuetice  nor  the  InteKsts  of 
freedcMn  of  the  press  have  been  served  by 
thispraotk». 

Hearinga  by  the  Senate  SidMonunittee 
on  Constttotlonal  Rlghte  in  the  fall  of 
1971  and  earlier  this  year  undersoMed 
the  threat  which  cardeas  and  widespread 
subpenaing  of  mi  wen  if  in  posse  to  free- 
dom of  tbe  press  in  America.  Jouraaltete 
fr«n  both  the  printed  and  btoaaaast 
media  expressed  their  great  concern  ow 
the  abtUty  of  nevrnmen  to  seek  out  the 
truth  for  the  Amerioan  peopie  when  they 
are  under  a  conttaudng  threat  oC  Oovom- 
meat  tntcrferenoe  witti  thfBir  day-to-day 
ftcLlyittefle 

Furthor  attentfan  was  f  oonaed  on  this 
matter  by  prooeedtaigs  In  the  caae  of  Bari 
Caldwell,  reporter  for  the  N0w  Tovfc 
Times.  In  an  excelUmt  and  thoui^fcfal 
(Hiinion.  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Ninth  Clicult  held  that,  m  the  speetal 
circumstanoes  of  this  case.  Bui  Oaldwea 
did  not  have  to  appear  before  a  IMeral 
grand  jury  and^dlaekiee  ceoOdenttel  In- 
f  onnafeten  given  to  htaa  to  bli  capaet^  as 
a  reporter.  The  ooort  of  appealt  bMOd 
tts  dedflkm  upon  an  aaalyile  of  the  fmt 
amendOMoffe  gvarantn  of  trmatm  of 
the  prev.  Unfortunately,  tha  Suprome 


Court  dldnt*  aMde  bf  the     . 
this  daelslaa.  On  June  S0, 19n.  In ) 
bung  agalnet  Haw  the  MpraflOB  Oourt 
tar  »  S'40-4  vote  4rtte»iaad  that  tteABt 

■iieMl I    gtaata    no    preteetioa   to 

nawnoen  from  oompulaory  dlsdoeare  of 
infonnatian  toOovnnuent. 

<»  prsvteuc  ooeaslans  I  ha««  oald  that 
the  firal  amendooent  ItMlf  WM  ilie  most 
eflOetMe  preteotton  whteh  could  bo  given 
nowMiMn  fxem  OovenuBemt  tnttmlrta- 
tion.  X  have  alvayg  baiteved  that  tkare  Is 
conaldergUedHver  la  txylng.  to  Imple- 
ment fundamental  cangtttnltoaal  piin- 
clplee  by  leglwlitlnn  for  fear  oClnadver- 
tently  Umtttn^ratber  than  seeming  these 
prindplag.  ZtevRthalass.  tat  visw  of  the 
Supreme  <Xnde%  dasMon  hi  wrenrtnrg 
agahwt  Bgyes.  I  now  battwa  that  It  is 
neeemary  for  tfea  OoognoB  ta  sBaot  leg- 
islation vrtiksh  wUl  tawoca  that  tnedoBLof 
the  prem  shaU:be  seow  from  unwar- 
ranted Oovenunant  iutetlireaot. 

In  reeent  weeks.  I  have  tUKprnad  this 
matter  witit  eevaral  ainatew  ami  with 
a  wide  rangg  of  i  sin  esimtethrw  from  the 
new*  media.  Many  of  them  penens  have 
long  been  oonsinoed  oi  the  naeeaatty  of 
some  legWatlve  aetkm  In  this  avsa.  A 
number  of  them  have  >iprwii1  avpreval 
of  &  ISII.  a  "newMun's  pclvllege"  bin 
previouely  introdooed  by  OBuaioi'  V^mm- 
sov  and  the  snhleot  of'  eouldmable  dia- 
cussion  at  the  suhooouatttee^i  hearings 
on  freedom  of  the  pram  FaHowing  the 
Supreme  Ooazt%  dadaten  M  Bwaudwag 
against  Hayes,  nenelinr  Auur  CKamTOH 
introdooed  legtatation  provldtaw  for  an 
"aboolttte  privllece"  for  newsmen. 

It  is  my  hope,  and  that  of  Senator- 
PxAiaov,  that  the  bU  wtabfli.  wa  hitro- 
duoed  yaetmday  wtU  xeeatn  the  mpport 
of  all  thoH  penene  and  gxeope  who  have 
expreased  Uietar  conoem  over  the  sub- 
pena  problem.  Whila  S.  sm  Is  voon 
limited  In  Ha  scope  tkfen  other  pr^xMds 
wfaloh  have  been  suggMiMl.  I  believe  that 
it  win  enacttvety  cure  the  problem  of 
the  danggrooity  wktapcaad  and  care- 
less government  sttbiMmlav  of  news- 
men. I  brieve  that  It  Inoocporatm  a 
reaaonaWe  baianoe  hot  w  tha  compet- 
ing  interesto  of  law  entewroent  and 
freedom  of  the  pmaa  And.  flaallr,  X  be- 
lieve this  bin  can  win  wtdmpmad  oon- 
muMlonal  support  and  be  enacted  into 
law. 

Mr.  Pveaktent,  X  urge  other  SinatQrs 
who  are  conoemed  ahout  this  mattgr  to 
examtae  &  38M  wltSh  a  view  toward  Join- 
ing in  coeponaoria^  tUpbOL  It  Is  amw 
imperative  that, Own ■■  enaet  kttila- 
tlon  to  seeora  fraedom  of  the  ptam  fipam 


and  iiiliiiititeiiiin.  Natemiaatilaka/thaa 
the  iltfit  oCtte  peopto'ta  kmnr  the  tenth. 
Xf  theia  is  no  ftaedom  to  gatbor  the 
news,  freedom  of  the  pram  hMMMmMB- 
hig.  A^  a*  the  fatatOKy  of  naMOBs  4ta- 

••'*t*'~**!r  ilwiiiiii '1.  **>««'n""*'^— - 

dom  of^  pram  peifis  aBttoM  Irpe- 
dona  wldfih  «•  In  .AflMrloahava  come 
toobfld^ 

Mr.  Praaidgnt^  I  aai 
seat  tkat  the  t«>toC& 
fall  at  tUe  point  in  tka 
Racoo. 

There 
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to  b*  vrttttod  ia  the  Racjow,  m 


rmUr*»mmrmm^9mmtmat*tUmmK. 

t  to  twttfjr  M  *  wltnii  In  ft  crtml- 

In  •  f  •dwml  ee«vt  tn  t*- 

I  tof  blDK  tar  Vbm 

llf  tiMM  tiwilimn  eoocat  tn 

(o  a«h  iBlw^ n^  ^^^  ^~ 

of  tk*  IMBB^Mi  ZKUMT  tIlA«  OD  bMBftJ  <=<>■>* 

.^»«»—  TM«tT«d  by  blm  fttxn  otiMn: 

■"  I  tend*  to  proT«  or  «lla- 
of  &  eriBM  «ai«s«dl7 
t  to  »  «MMi  pMMm  whksb  ta  betn« 
I  bf  tf  cnnd  JWT  or  nf^  tl*« 
julij— t  o<  iiiiuiiiOnH  in  tb*  oenrt;  aad 
Htt^Ttt^^-f  i^mT  to  fM  InfocmaUon 
l«    no4    iM4ttr    obfln*hVt    from    anocbv 


SBO  S.  IVlMB  *  n»wBin»n  \a  subpenBcd  to 
tMttfr  l«  •«rt«te»l  inucewdtag  brfore  »  fwl- 
^j^jf^^M*  ]«T  or  in  a  erimlB«l  kctlon  tn 
ft  tMtam  oaait.  tk*  nvwamftn  m«7  mor*  be- 
M  of  tiM  eooit  tn  i^blflb  tbe 
Ift  tur-g  or  ta  wtaidi  tli*  cctMt< 
n^  aoMoMiftpMdlnc  t«  quftftli  tte  stitopMi* 

on  tlM  m <1  tbftt  UM  iMtUnony  aougbt  to 

be  eUdtB*  l*om  »«lin  under  It  <loee  not  sftUs- 
fT  tto  «ue»  eoadlttone  enomerfttwl  In  tbe 
iiiiiueMi^  I  mill-  After  aetlee  to  ftttorneya 
tor  tbft  pmmaatimm  »nd  def enee.  U>e  Judge 

mar  >»•  m"WiTy  to  prot^Jt 

^ftiTi-t  it^rtintni  uv  tnlormfttlon  gethMed 
by  htm  ftr  Vbm  putpoaa  af  oresftld  whicb  doee 
not  Mrtlrfy  the  uMiHltliiiM  enumerftted. 


CHDuanors  lobby 


Mr  MOraOiALB.  Mr.  Fresldecit.  re- 
cently fbe  llnfc  azmukl  meetiss  of  the 
Chfldrm^  LoUgr  wu  beld  In  Washlzuc- 
tan.  Due.  IteBWBBntotlve  0«v*i  HAimw 
and  X  tad  tiw  prtvn^e  of  meeting  wltn 
the  dimatw  on  the  final  day  of  their 
omfenooe. 

Dntint  tt»  coDference.  the  Children  s 
LoblV  reeled  a  tta  first  president^  Mr. 
Jirie  mil  man  tbe  fonxier  Dtreetor  of 
TTt^rtrtTr  ^tte  eorrentlT  Mrree  aa  ad- 
ni^Mmfev«C  BOomb  Reeources  in  the 
cttr  «f  MMr  TortL  Ae  oBe<o(  tta  vleepreei- 
dBBiL  Vbm  CtAdfCBlB  liBMv  diow  Ore«- 
arf   CMV.   MMBtti«   diraetar   of    tbe 

tiea  B  tai  taeaa  av  pleaeure  to  worfc 
ciaeelv  «itb  beMi  of  t^ave  amo  in  reeent 
yeUM.  Mtd  I  ttilBk  tbe  lebtagr  i«  verr 
riiiinihi  Id  have  Mch  cifted  and  eaer- 
getie  ladlHiwIi  ta  leiidentalp  nxMUians. 
Ita  niT  jrHr*"**  the  creattfxi  of  this 
arwKBiaMan  Is  n  ortremdy  etymrag- 
ing  Intttattve  for  tboee  (tf  us  lutei«*ed 
tn  |HllB»  tor  eblMUen.  m  ccnirmciton 
ta  «Hk  of  a  annbK- e( 


aad  tte  pnbUe  about  the  impaet 

Mattv*  pfapocala  and  ad- 

Bttoue  oa  chflttren. 

tte  cMMtMBTs  ktar  eaa 

on   tbe   laajar  legMattve 

taftm  tte  OongreeL  It  can  st^e 

,  of  iM  In  pttbUe  life  Its  lodgment  d 

tte  uaalts  at  propaals  affecting  chil- 

Aa  part  of  tills  first  annoal  meeting, 
Qm  children's   lobby  held   a  icrtes  of 

worksh(H»  on  a  wide  range  of  issues  cco- 
ovnbw  children  and  adopted  a  series  of 
i^goliiyoiM.  I  aafc  manimoiis  consent 
tfc-t  tiM  text  ol  ttaeee  resolutions  appear 
at  tte  etkd  of  my  remarks.  I  do  noi  nec- 
anrtly  agne  with  aU  these  reeommen- 
a.  But  whetter  or  not  I,  or  any 
..  iiiM<iii1  aOcial.  agree  ^th  every 

of  tte  poeittoa  this  lobby  takes  is 

unimportant.  What  Is  iii«x>rtant  Is  that 
the  chUdren's  lobby  is  helping  all  of  us 
to  focus  on  how  Oovemment  actions  af- 
fect children,  and  is  hriptng  assure  that 
decisions  affecting  children  will  no  longer 
be  made  without  adequate  information 
about  and  attention  to  their  potential 
impact  on  our  Nation's  most  precious 
resource. 

Mr.  President,  permit  me  to  ciofie  with 
my  expression  of  appreciation  to  all  of 
thiMMij  who  had  a  hand  in  creating  this 
new  lobby,  and  of  those  who  wiU  Join 
with  it  in  its  fight  on  behalf  of  justice 
for  chlldroi. 

There  being  no  objection,  tlie  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
ascoBi).  as  follows: 

BssoumoMB — "Ameas  of  Comcbem" 
amoor  i:  chiui  DcvELOPMnrr  Aia>  dat  cakc 
An  OMrrtow  of  tbe  pending  etfttuB  of  CbUd 
DeMtopment  ftnd  Dfty  Oftre  tasoea  in  Con- 
gteae  wfts  psaaented  and  discuaaed. 
Beoo^uwaodfttlooa  ftnd/ or  reaolnttona: 

1.  GbtUzen's  Lobby  utUiae  every  lueaxis  to 
defefttH.B.  1- 

X  Attdlenoe  be  sougbt  with  Preaident 
Ntnm  tOBaorrow  (AprU  10)  to  set  fortb  our 
ptwittau  regsrdlng  our  stand  on  comiwehen- 
^ve  tibaA  deveiopnieat  In  our  Nfttton. 

S.  miMieii'a  IiObby  aboold  focuM  on  com- 
pntMoatf*  cbUd  Cftre  and/ or  devetofKnent 
serrloee  aa  sua  entity  thus  avoiding  twlng  side 
tracked  or  sbuttled. 

The  foUowlng  baaic  principles  were  set 
forth  88  guidelines  for  considering  any  prop- 
oeltion.  teeoes  or  legislative  matters  dealing 
wttbdifldTCn: 

i.  TiMt  pragnma  mttst  be  of  hU^b  quality. 
ooHHaetaaeMtve.  atMl  developmental  oriented 
^  Meada  of  dilidren  aod  their  (amlites  and 
■  nllaMa  to  ftU  ctaUdren. 

2.  "nisi  psnnta  must  be  directly  involved 
tn  TfoUcs  deeialozis  aOectlng  tbelr  cblldren. 

3.  That  pracraios  be  flexible  enough  to 
nMet  IndtrMtiftl  and  community  needs  and 
loeaUy  ooetroUed  by  a  body  whoee  mft>ortty 
are  parents. 

4i.  Tbat  pracrams  must  be  designed  to  In- 
duda  '<>'"/t»«ti   with   a  Tftftety   of   soeloeco- 

5.  TTiftt  adequate  protections  must  be  pro- 
TMad  to  assure  tbat  the  needs  at  minority 
graap  and  economlcftUy  disadvantaged  chll- 


Tock— V^ntfiag  Dmetor.  Oiv  < 
DailnnMSiir  ■PirT'"  of  assHlaa,  Xaau:  Bv»< 
lya  K.  Udora.  xassottfs  nnwcar.  Sack  Child 
DrFrtflTT"*"*  laatftnta.  'Washtogtso.  QjC. 

Itaenrtsr:  Mn.  AUs mteflisn.ftnleet  Man- 
ager for  Haad  Stast;   liisdiiiSlilp  D»»«l<n»- 
wmaX.  auttMiwaet  Bigkm.  Baoaloa,  Tucaa 
cmoTTpa  «  un  s:  cbbm  wnrass  un  takilt 


Before  getting  tnto  epeetAo  reoooosnenda- 
tlons,  group  mambani  agwai  tHat  tbe  ChD- 
dren'B  LAbby  would  nMd  to  dlOUcntlate 
between  abart-tbaa  and  loag-tlBaa  goftia. 


g,  •riwt  tbta  r.«.«jrtT>  mtut  not  onlf  continue 
■datti^  ftUMllog  of  ctaUdren's  pcograma  but 
g^gm  MMSt  aMko  ft  iiiinlaiilila)  commitment 
of  now  public  funds  to  begin  to  meet  tbe 
~»..y«jni»g   and  ImmedlAte   need  for   these 


1  Tbe  OtOdMn^  L<obby  sbeold  Inaiat  that 
tbe  Fe^Mral  Oiwcmmont.  botb  LegMsttve  and 
Bxeeuttve.  pbwe  tap  prkxlty  on.  and  appvo- 
prlftte  ftdequato  fiimla  for.  boown  aervtoaa 

that    wfU   rv*"^T*    individual   and   faBtUp 
growth  and  devaliipinent. 

2.  Senrlces  sbcmld  t>e  untversaHy  aTaUable 
for  children  wfco  need  them.  HiglbOlty 
should  be  detanalaad  by  tba  nead  for  avrlee 
and  not  by  eooaoa^  statos.  Tbe  quality  of 
chUd  watfan  aarrleaa  ataaOld  ba  tbe  aame  tor 
all  chUdren  without  the  requirement  of  a 
mMjks  teat.  Tbare  aboold  be  a  fiaedam  of 
choice  for  the  client  to  obtain  serrloea  from 
either  public  or  voluntary  agencies. 

3.  It  Is  eaeentlal  that  federal  matching 
funds  for  child  welfare  serrtcea  In  tbe  stfttea 
be  avftUable.  Tbeoe  funda  should  be  ofien- 
ended  and  tbe  federal  raar^^ilng  staoold  be 
90 '/r,  covering  a  comprebenatve  variety  of 
family   and   chUdren    soetel   aervloes. 

4.  Fedaial  funda  must  be  made  araUabla 
to  the  states  and  localities  for  the  construc- 
tion of  all  necessary  facilities — such  as  shel- 
ter care,  day  care  «md  ottiers — to  provide  ths 
above  family  and  children  aerrloea  for  all 
who  need  than. 

5.  Within  tbe  total  funding,  there  shall  be 
provision  for  training  for  all  categorlea  of 
personnel  working  with  cblldma;  for  com* 
prebenslve  plynriing  far  all  aarvloaa;  and  for 
demonstration  programa  for  the  development 
of  new  models  of  service  delivery. 

6.  The  ChU«toeB'«  Lobby  needs  to  continue 
to  support  the  present  trend  ot  a  combined 
delivery  of  Family  aiwt  dilldren'a  Servlaai. 
i%ot  to  separate  them. 

7.  In  order  to  develop  a  base  for  "ada^ 
quate"  funding  for  programs  for  famillea  and 
children.  It  Is  neceaaary  to: 

A.  To  have  an  analysis  of  all  budgets  of 
preaest  federal  family  and  children  pirograms 
in  order  to  detannlna  what  Is  preaantly  be- 
iDg  aooampllBhad  in  relatamahlp  to  where 
tba  money  ts  currently  being  spent. 

B.  Create  a  National  Advisory  Oouncll  on 
Family  and  Children  to  adviaa  tbe  Fiasldant. 
similar  ta  nature  to  the  National  Boonomlc 
Council  or  the  Oouncll  on  Rational  Defense. 

C.  Have  eondttcted  a  review  of  the  present 
organlaatlona  of  nunOy  and  Children  pro- 
graBM  at  tba  federal  levat  ae  tbat  a  more 
appixipilate  oigaiilaarinn  ml^t  ba  devalcped. 
Praaent  orgaBiaatkm  has  created  ao  muob 
fragmentation  <tf  programa  and  n*nnkia  tbat 
service  efiorta  are  inblbtted  and  frequently 
duiiiicatad.  (Thia  might  ba  repaired,  eg,  by 
a  federal  0^>artaient  of  Family  and  ChU- 
dren Sarvlcea.) 

Leader:  Dr.  Fraderlck  DeUlquadrl.  dean. 
School  of  Social  Work.  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, MUvaukee.  Wlaconain. 

Recorder:  Maurloe  A.  Harmon,  director, 
Baltimore  City,  Department  of  Social  Sarv- 
ic«,  and  tlrat  vice  preaident,  American  Public 
Welfare  Asaoclatlon. 


irith  eblldicn  and  their  famlUes,  tte 
teip  tafonn  Oon- 


7.  TtMt  the  Children's  Lobby  work  out  a 
iMilMiiHiii  to  monitor  the  lin;flementatk>n 
of  aU  fWtarany  funded  children's  prcgraaas. 


•AU  tba  raoommandatlona  ralaUva  to 
fuxiding  were  made  in  splta  of  funding  ar- 
rangements spelled  out  in  HJl.  1,  ta  that 
the  group  was  against  the  passing  of  H*  1 
in  tte  preeent  form. 


BBOuy  nf.  aaocATioN 
tntegration 

We  reaffirm  the  control  importance  of  a 
raciaUy  and  aodally  Integrated  aoclaty  to  the 
reaiisation  of  tba  Amarlcan  dream.  We  vlgor- 
oualy  oppoaa  any  type  of  governmental  ac- 
tion—whether by  ConaUtutlonal  amendment 
or  by  leglalaUve  rldaia— which  would  have 
the  effect  of  Unpedlng  toool  options  to  create 
conditions  for  eflectlve  integration.  The  role 
of  tbe  FedMal  government  should  be  to  en- 
courage genuine  Uitagratlon  and  to  give  more 
leadership  to  the  end  of  buUding  a  unified 
and  nondiscriminatory  aoclaty. 

At  the  same  tbne,  we  atrasa  that  integration 
must  be  much  more  thftn  ft  mere  meebftniaed 
^i.ing  of  bodlea  of  various  colore.  What  we 
8Mk  is  a  true  Integration  of  varied  ideaa, 
Tsluw,  and  thought— a  rich  and  plurallstto 
reoognlUon  of  Amerloa'a  diverse  heritage  and 
not  simply  a  merger  of  aU  groups  into  one 
dominant  white  cvUture.  Integration.  ulU- 
mftt«ly,  means  an  honeat  and  eager  reoognl- 
tion  of  our  count^'a  multi-racial,  multi-cul- 
tural history  and  character. 

While  we  cannot  presume  to  instruct  the 
Federal  Judiciary,  we  do  urge,  in  the  spirit  of 
the  foregoing  etatement,  that  each  court  look 
beyond  mere  mecfaaniatic  and  arithmetic  ra- 
cial lormulaa  to  the  poeslbUlty  of  genuine 
eduoational  Integration. 

FinaUy,  we  streea  that  the  real  issue  is 
neither  bussing  nor  antl-buaaing,  but  rather 
Ui«  climate  of  fear  and  dlvlalon  which  Is 
being  foetared  by  poUUdans — In  t>oth  poUU- 
cal  partlea— who  purport  to  be  our  leadeia. 
What  is  needed  now  is  an  end  to  such  danger- 
ous demagoguery  and  an  Immediate  and 
vigorous  effort  at  national  concUiatlon — tbe 
creation  of  a  climate  of  national  unity  t>ased 
on  a  frank  acceptance  of  America's  social  and 
cultural  divaialty. 

Funding  of  existing  Federal  profframt 

The  broad  array  of  present  Federal  educa- 
tion and  child  care  programs  must  be  funded 
more  nearly  in  accordance  with  the  promise 
this  society  has  made  to  the  disadvantaged, 
the  poor,  the  sick  and  young.  We  reject  all 
counsel  which  says  "money  doesn't  make  a 
difference."  Rather,  we  want  to  try  delivering 
on  the  promisee  of  yesterday. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  are  uncriti- 
cally accepting  of  every  program  now  on  the 
statute  books.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  of 
few  unblemished  success  stories  in  Federal 
aid  programs.  All  too  often,  the  intended 
beneflciarles  of  Federal  aid  are  not  the  ones 
who  actually  receive  the  Federal  aid;  all  too 
often,  programs  are  poorly  administered  by 
state  and  local  authorities  without  adequate 
reference  to  legislative  Intent;  aU  too  often. 
Pederal  akl  is  spent  tn  a  "business  as  usual" 
fsabion.  Thus,  at  the  same  time  as  Federal 
funds  are  expanded  the  conscience  of  tbe 
nation  must  be  refocused  on  making  truly 
effective  use  of  every  tax  dollar. 

New  programa  and  new  funding 

The  percentage  of  our  government  devoted 
to  children  and  their  needs  is  totally  un- 
acceptable. At  the  same  time  that  more 
money  is  needed,  we  must  guard  against  the 
tendency  to  play  off  one  public  sector  against 
another,  eg.,  education  vs.  child  care,  health 
vs.  nutrition,  etc.  We  believe  that  the  only 
chance  we  have  to  build  a  truly  great  nation 
IS  by  attacking  all  of  our  social  problems  in 
a  coherent  and  concentrated  manner.  Thua, 
we  favor  greatly  expanded  prenatal  care, 
nutrition,  cooaprefaensive  child  health,  day 
•«re,  etc.,  aa  well  as  an  expansion  of  our 
iiational  spending  In  education. 

We  must  also  guard  against  the  tendency 
of  many  who  want  tax  cute  and  personal 
!?alns  as  we  shift  away  from  military  spend- 
ing. America  must  spend  more  In  the  public 
sector  than  ever  before — and  not  merely  at 
•he  Federal  level.  Taxes  are  woefully  inade- 
quate for  a  nation  as  collectively  wealthy  as 
this;    we   must  finally   recognize   that   true 


proaperity  can  only  be  pwohasad  by  batog 
wUlUig  to  tax  ouraalvae  for  «ba  neglect  of  the 
paat  and  for  tba  aaka  of  our  otaildrsn'a  future. 

Speei&oaUy  In  education,  wa  Insist  tbat 
Fadaial  funding,  aaeacal  tlnaa  giwUar  than 
cunant  lavala.  muat  always  bava  a  ratormlsS 
chanoter.  It  would  be  aaU  dafaattng  and  uae- 
laaa  tea  tba  radcral  govarnmsnt  to  enact  lag- 
islaUon  with  no  indioaUon  of  nationai  prl- 
orlUea  and  oonoarna.  While  aoma  oX  \»  faw>r 
general  aid  for  eduoatlon  axMl  otbaca  of  ua 
support  only  broad  catagmlsad  programa 
almad  at  educaUonal  revival  and  apaeiflo 
unmat  needa  (eg.,  handicapped  children, 
compwaatory  education,  cacaar  eduoaUon). 
We  all  agiae  that,  at  the  minimum,  raderal 
funda  shaU  ba  aocompanled  by  maaauraa  to: 

1.  Prevent  reduction  of  State  and  local  tax 
eSort:  

3.  Encourage  the  enaotment  of  progreaalve 
State  tax  measures ; 

3.  Ensure  that  Federal  funda  are  distrib- 
uted with  special  attention  to  children  with 
special  needs  (e.g,  diaadvantaged.  non-Bng- 
lififa  speaking,  hanrtlpappad.  etc.) ; 

4.  Enoourage  Stataa  and  loeaUtiaa  to  dis- 
tribute tbalr  own  reaouroaa  more  equaUy  than 
is  now  the  caae: 

6.  Ensure  that  programa  are  prevantive  in 
charaotar  and  not  uMrely  remedial,  an  early 
identification  of  chUd  health  and  other 
handicapa  la  eapecially  needed; 

6.  Ouarantee  that  educational  resaaroh 
and  davetopmaat  to  review  the  system  will 
be  a  high  and  constant  priority; 

7.  Ensure  effeetlva  parent  educatiosx  and 
community  Involvamant  in  order  to  over- 
coma  the  traditional  Isolation  of  tbe  aobooU 
from  the  adult  world.  Bchooia  henceforth 
must  be  more  aocotintabla  to  adults  for  the 
measurable  learning  of  our  cblldren; 

8.  Olve  high  prtority  to  teaehec  training 
and  retialnlng  (ncognlalng  that  teacher  edu- 
cation la  a  vital  community  concern  and 
not  merely  a  setoot  prafeaatonal  province). 

Disparities  tn  edvuMktional  spending  within 
(and  among)  states  must  ba  rapidly  elimi- 
nated. However  tn  the  light  of  the  reoant 
Serrano  decision,  we  caution  against  sJm- 
pllstlc  notions  that  equaUty  of  educaUonal 
spendUig  wlU  give  ua  the  kind  of  educational 
Buocass  we  seek.  Tbe  special  needs  of  urban 
areaa  and  dq>reased  rural  areas  mtiat  be  rec- 
ognized financially  In  any  aid  formtilas  If 
true  equality  of  opportunity  is  to  be 
achieved. 

FInaUy,  in  line  with  an  earlier  statement 
concerning  Integration,  we  believe  that  so- 
ciety must  devote  substantially  more  re- 
sources to  tbe  development  of  multl-oultural 
and  bUlngual  educational  materials.  Our  cur- 
riculum muat  be  totally  reshaped  to  reflect 
tbe  tT\i»  pluralism  and  diveraity  of  our  na- 
tion. Ultimately.  In  fact,  we  would  hope  that 
every  child  would  be  proficient  in  at  leaat 
two  languages  as  well  as  knowledgeable 
about  the  cultures  of  all  the  peoplea  who 
have  contributed  to  the  building  of  our 
nation. 

Leader:  Donald  Morrison.  President.  Na- 
tional Education  Association.  Washington, 
D.C. 

Recorder:  Dr.  Samuel  Halperin.  Director, 
Educational  Staff  Seminar,  George  Washing- 
ton University,  Washington,  D.C. 

GROUP    rv:     EXCXPnONAI.    CKIIJ>aKM 

Exceptional  children  include  thoae  who  are 
handicapped  and  thoae  who  are  glftad.  In 
defining  the  criteria  for  handicap.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  child  who  peralstenUy,  eztan- 
slvely,  significantly  and  Intenaivaly  reveals 
deficits  or  deviations  In  several  ntal  areas 
of  functioning.  Including  physical,  intellec- 
tual, emotional,  perceptual  and  developmen- 
tal capacities,  is  a  handicapped  child. 

It  was  further  agreed  and  emphasised  that 
children  who  are  not  Intrinsically  handi- 
capped, but  whoee  environment  tends  to 
damage  them,  shotild  not  be  claaaifled  as 
liandlcapped  when  it  Is  their  economic,  social 


and  educational  deprivation  that  raqulraa 
comotion.  The  dtsrnsainn  group  took  strong 
exoeptton  to  the  tendaney  to  mlalahai  low- 
ITWMTT  mlnartty  groups  by  rafaning  to  tbair 
childrsn  aa  hanrtlwppa*.  wa  urip  that  ade- 
quate zeaooraaa  ba  mnda  aaatlahia  to  prarent 
or  oonaet  ttoeae  eaonomle.  aoelal  and  aduoa- 
tlonal  daprtvatlooa  and  tbair  aOaeta.  Theae 
resouroea  and  aarvloaa  an  intaiMlart  to  pre- 
vent or  corraet  envtoonmaatal  da|iUiatlan 
and  Ita  eSaota  on  tboas  chlldHwa  sabjactad 
to  it  aa  compand  to  xaaouroaa  tbat  are  aaooa- 
sary  for  handloappad  cblidrai.  «S  pro^oae 
ttiat  reaooroes  and  aatileaa  fM  dapclvad  chil- 
dren ba  organised  tn  ooUaberatton  witb  qia- 
cial  aervicaa  iiaartwl  ^y  handloappad  oblldian 
without  ootifurilng  tba  diSartag  problasna  of 
these  two  groupa  of  child  ran  i 

The  itlanwaninn  gxx>up  than  aoeeptad  the 
f  ormulatton  of  tbrea  dimansiana  ol  tba  aaada 
of  tba  axoq^itloiua  child  tbat  would  pro- 
vide our  CtaUdran'a  Lobby  wltb  a  halpiiig 
perapecttve : 

(1)  We  th<"T*^  plan  to  ovarooma  dlaoriia- 
inaUon  against  the  handloappad  and  gifted 
child  in  that  wa  aa  a  nation  aaalgn  tba  prlor- 
itiea  to  their  neada  that  would  aasura  them 
and  their  famillaa  of  tba  opportunlUaa,  ex- 
psctationa  and  raaouroas  tbat  would  enable 
each  exoaptlonal  child  to  ba  able  to  maxi- 
mize his  potential  in  terms  of  fulfilling  him- 
self. Oonvaraely,  each  exceptional  chUd 
should  find  his  self-esteem  refieeted  by  the 
way  he  is  valued  and  raapactad  In  hia  com- 
munity and  soctaty. 

(3)  We  ahould  plan  and  provide  special 
services  for  the  baadlcappad  tbat  are  co- 
oidinatad,  suatalnad  and  Intagzatad  in  tbe 
moat  deairabla  aetSlnga  for  tbe  eblld  and  hta 
family.  Tkla  daarly  impUaa  tba*  tba  famtty  is 
the  bedrock  out  of  wblch  noaaal  and  handi- 
capped ehlldran  grow.  Eaata  faintly  abouUl  be 
supportad  and  enabled  to  balp  their  daviant 
or  handicapped  child.  Our  parapaeCive  re- 
quires a  dynaoilc  balance  of  normative  and 
special  aattinga  in  wblcta  to  nurture,  guide, 
educate,  teach  and  provtda  aU  aervlcae  for 
the  handloappad  child.  Thla  paaapeetlva  aa- 
Bumaa  tbat  the  strong  famUy.  aad  the 
nursery  acbool,  day  caia  oaat«^.  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  church 
and  community  center  for  bealtby  chUdren 
can  walemne  and  bmeAt  from  tba  aoaaptance 
of  the  handle^pad  cbUd  aa  a  part  of  their 
mlcroeonn.  Tbla  oonvletlon  U  based  on  the 
aaaumption  tbat  tbaaa  instttatfcma  bava  auf- 
ficlent  aervleea  and  raaoureaa  to  enable  them 
to  provide  adequate  learning  and  aortaJtrtng 
experiences  for  all  concerned.  Bpaoiflcany,  the 
classroom  teaohar  cannot  ba  exacted  to  do 
well  by  a  heteroganaoua  claaarooai  of  non- 
handicapped,  handleapped  aad  gifted  dill- 
dren  unlcaa  she  or  he  have  tba  preparation 
and  backup  that  is  neceaaary  for  the 
exuberant  development  and  expraaakm  of  the 
learning  and  soclallalng  Intareata  of  all  theae 
ChUdren. 

Conversely  there  vrtU  always  be  the  need 
for  special  faeUltiea  where  certain  handi- 
capped chUdPBB  can  receive  the  intense 
concentration  of  spaeial  aaslatsnoa,  educa- 
tion and  treaunent  tbat  wlU  enable  them 
to  rettim  to  or  re-enter  tbe  famUy  and 
sobool  at  hone  when  tbey  are  able  to  take 
ad«anta«i  of  tbe  mora  usual  and  XM>rmaUve 
environment. 

(3)  The  perspective  of  full  rehabilitation 
refers  to  the  ongoing,  life-long  opportuni- 
ties, expectatlona  and  supports  for  the  hand- 
icapped child  tbat  WlU  enable  him  to  de- 
velop akins,  find  work  and  select  an  ^ipro- 
pilata  aootel  aetting  tbat  piovida  blm  with 
satisfaction  and  opportunlUaa  to  shape  his 
wccld.  Thla  panpactlM  aaaumea  that  there 
can  be  aynobsoolaed  esprssstnna  of  raalla- 
tic,  humanitarian  and  productive  expecta- 
tlona by  tbe  individual  aad  his  aoclaty.  This 
syncbnwioition  of  the  individual's  capacl- 
tlea  and  sockety'a  expeetaUooa  altoold  en- 
able the  handicapped  indlWlTial  to  earn  his 
livelihood,  to  be  active  in  forming  and  par- 
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ttatDKOaa  la  k  failly  group  and  to  te  »n 
"^  1  to  «  bJkBdlcKppwt  dUld 


tba   itgMs  of 


obUdren,    \>muaBB»    tl»« 

a(  TIM  Chlklnci's  liotoby  In 
sliUitran. 

aa*  Ks  »  crucial  Sitt 

,  icHic-tM-ni  goMla  Uikt  Hm 
CHB«ma'«  («bhr  "liowW  wort  tow«r* 
aclUavti«  H»)ar  aoMclal  wijiport  ftomPwI- 

bmadloMpa*  oMMMWi  »t  tba  loeal  aonl  i«- 
gtooMI  li  1^  m  oMMr  to  ■Miiini  tlia  effee- 
ti^MH  of  MiA  taadln«  «•  laniininwDd  tbe 
followtng  guHliill—  ■n*  crlt«rt»: 

(1>  «n  ri<ii«i  Mil*  that  pxyvM*  for  tne 
liwUfci  #a««lop^aBt  sBd  louiid  «dua«tton 
of  oblMna  iliiiKa  Iwvb  suMotant  fanda  al- 
laplri  to  pMvMe  Mdy  tawntinimttnn,  treat- 
ment  and  s«mcw  for  handicapped  ctalldrea 
Mm  Hid  gnm  up  sMto-br-aMe  with 

Itnatad  ■■lima  tat 
rMpUiw  ca*ec(8ie»l 
■oureM  In   oadar  to 

^ at  tmrUam  and  in 

'  to  tiiliHii  •  torel  at  f uadlnc  aclequM* 

toMMWa*  •  •  _^ 

<S)  TIM  GMHMB'a  Lobby  sbenM  prorld*  a 
structHra  «M«  a—blM  tb«i««  wttto  ap«:Ml 
inMnatatowwk  UtidUMMM  wttb  tbcaa  wtw 
have  other  lnt«r«ats  in  ttM  awrtca*  o«  ohU- 
diwa.  We^aptom  tt*  tandanof  mwatd  rlralry 
wlMC  o«ur  imiliiMi.  iMiwIlrtppirl  and  noa- 

Xtom 

I  to  iii'niwt-*  tmomvm*  ot 

to 

****         l»iBM«l«M"  .^^^   ^^ 

tus         -  Miif— hull  ■■  WMl  ■■  lor  ttM 


)•» -  _ 

;  wOl  a^acnard  ebUdran'a  pcl- 
r  ii^HMiiiiiitatlnM  at  ehUdran'a 

tTiMila.  M  <■  XlM  CblMnn'a  I^otobjr, 


to  mobllMng 

to  aHjvarttog  and 

■  and  to  oaatlm 

lor  jwdtetat  manriaraa 

Ijjtilaftnn  b»- 


MM  ooordlfiatad  aarr- 
<dkUdren  by  artdltlonai 

iMd  aarrlcaa  and  v«itU 

tecki-up  auffMTt  by  apaolal  laari 

(7)   The  moet  important  universal  "toati- 
IB  Um  * — "T  uBit.  TlM  MMiy  idrantl- 
M»t  and  rababUl- 
cbUdalMHUd  take 

_  _    «M   (atoUy^ 

«■  bb  aMBlaitr  tttwdiad  to 

ddldnn  of 


oaoup  vi:   uowaaa  *H9  malnxttmtiow 
woaKawor 

Hunger  tbreateoa  tba  Uvea  and  minds  o< 
mlOfona  flC  AaterMana. 

IB  1M»  the  Wblt«  Hoase  Conferervce  on 
P^jod,  mrtrttloo  and  Health  <leciared  hunger 
a  -national  erHierRen«<r  '  In  1971  the  White 
Hoose  Follow-np  CXmferene*  repeated  the 
cry.  Yet,  the  crisis  continues.  Infanta  and 
ymsng  children  are  in  the  ereateet  danger 

All  tills  is  true  under  the  existing  programs 
and  the  current  lerels  of  income  support 
Conditions  would  be  worsened  under  H.R.  1 
and  slmn&r  propoeala.  Therefore,  we  vl»or- 
oualy  oppow  H.R    1     HR    1   iTi  Its  entirety 

FurtSsennore.  any  measures  like  H.B.  1  or 
the  p«rt«bwork  amendments  which  diminish 
already  inadequate  incomes  must  be  de- 
feated. Oar  primary  reeomroendatlon  U: 

A  guaranteed  adequate  Incooae  for  all 
Amertoan  faraUlea  lat  least  at  a  lerel  com- 
parable to  t*e  BUB  standard  i  so  that  familiea 
can  Peed  their  own  children  adequately.  We 
urge  immediate  impletBentatloa  ot  lestsla- 
tlOB  ensurtni?  «»*ry  family  an  adequate  in- 
oome  with  folly  humane  and  constitutional 
practices. 

SeeoBdly,  we  urge  an  Immediate  increase 
in  tbe  •pproprtatlona  for  aU  child  iiutrttton 
programa,  supplemental  maternal  and  In- 
fants  food   programa   and   family   food  pro- 

Americana  remato  hmigry  today,  and  mal- 
nutrition makoa  them  vulnerable  to  dlaeaae 
and  Injury.  8otne  groupa.  such  as  pregnant 
vronsn.  mothers  and  pre-octooo*  children,  are 
at  great  rtsk  beeswMe  of  inadequate  cil«». 
OhlMbrea.  depending  on  where  thery  were 
bcm  and  where  they  live,  may  faoe  greater 
nutritional  rtaka  than  chUdrwa  who  live  in 
oouBtrtae  where  food  (Uatrlbutlaa  and  health 
c«i«  f  aeaitiea  are  prtoUtt^e.  In  canaoa  tracks 
of  maiiy  toner  cittaa  at  Uite  country,  over  100 
chUdren  wOl  die  out  of  erary  1,000  children 
before  tbey  reach  age  one. 

The  tMk  force  on  hunger  and  malnutrition 
reeogidzea  that  tba  only  soiutton  to  hungar 
in  Amertea  to  the  provialron  of  an  adequate 
iaeone.  with  all  oonatttotMoal  and  hiunana 
safegmrds  for  all  famlUaB.  to  aaaure  that 
fannies  w«h  children  will  be  able  to  obtato 
an  adequate  diet  to  sustain  the  health  ct 

ttae  ctinu. 

We  believe  that  ftSL  1,  the  WamBy  A.sstst- 
ance  Plan,  does  not  meet  this  basic  stand- 
aid,  and  w«  reooramend  that  tbe  Confwwnce 
oppoea  HJ».  1  or  any  staOar  legislative  pro- 
poaals.  ^     _, 

For  tbe  Immediate  nutritional  needs  or 
chOdnn  m  the  lflT3  fiscal  year,  we  propoee 
that  «ctfcm  be  taken  through  leglaletion  and 
atuntvilationa.  we  find  the  budget  propoeal 
ot  tha  Aflmlnlatratlon  for  fiscal  year  1975  wlU 
hiiitS  aU  growth  In  ontntion  programs  to  a 
K^it  onj*  H«  ncosnmaiKl  that  the  Conferexu^e 
a^pott  lilglir  appioprlatlon  ierels  for  these 
programs,  in  these  amounts: 


od  ttfw  advantage  of  the 

tomUy^  aoatal.  atrttlAr*'.  ethnic  and  eul- 
turaX  ohSMJtarMloa  and  Tcaoareea. 

(I)  W*  mart  armcaam  (Mldts  In  aervlcca 
irnuaid  Iv  «  Mlim  to  ooowllbafa  «wHr,lng 
I  aa  waU  «a  aMrtf  anatad  aMvleaa  for 
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Ut,  Alljail  S.  Buixilt,  Praal^antr 
or  CUM  TiffBblbtiT  >ntf  Vtatmrnvt 
aat  OhOt  T^ydUatrr.  Tala  TTnl- 
OaaoKtUut. 


We  beUave  that  every  child  should  have 
acceaa  to  a  nutritious  and  acceptable  break- 
fast n^A  lunch;  and  furtber,  that  famHj 
)n<y>T'v>  aliould  not  ba  a  bairier  to  partlclpa- 


:ian.  We  recaauiaaod.  and.  tb*  budget  pro- 
posal provides,  sui&cient  funds  to  enable  a 
reimbursement  of  25  cents  for  every  break- 
fast served  to  needy  ctaUdreB,  wltb  a  6c  re- 
imburaement  for  eaeb  breakftat  served;  and 
50c  for  every  lunch  serfed  to  needy  children. 
with  a  lOe  reimbursement  for  each  lunch 
served. 

These  reimbureement  levels  ehouM  prevau 
ia  an  child  nutrttlon  pragrra>s-  •»  eehooj  at>d 
out  of  school;  further,  the  use  of  reduced 
price  lunches  should  be  reetrtcted  to  a  charge 
jf  no  more  than  lOe,  with  a  reimbursement 
levrt  of  4(Jc  per  luneh. 

Eligibility  for  free  or  redoeed  price  break- 
fast and  luneh  sbould  be  determined  by  a 
single  national  ellglbUlty  standard  baaed  on 
the  povertv  level  Income  set  by  tbe  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistlca,  with  local  school  dis- 
tricts free  to  set  eUgibttlty  staadaKls  which 
are  brasMler  U  local  coodtttoae  warrant. 

mn^ly,  under  no  cireumataaeea  sboold  the 
recommended  levels  beeoane  a  ceiUns  on  re- 
imbunement  for  a  chOd'a  Mcala.  IB  ttaoaa 
instances  where  tbe  coat  oC  iJiepaffliiH  and 
serving  the  meal  la  blglMr,  the  achool  should 
be  relmburaad  at  tbe  Mgber  level. 

rood  aervtee  programa  for  wtoinaar  and  the 
year-round  day  care  piojeett  ataould  be 
i^reaUy  aspsoided.  inaaauieta  aa  cbSdren  are 
in  sebool  for  ^wut  V  montba;  and  tbe  per- 
centage of  pre-school  age  cbttAan  to  educa- 
tional or  suparvlaory  facUltlaa  baa  tneraaasd 
from  about  »  par  cent  to  aeazty  60  percent 
in  the  paat  daoade. 

We  reoooanaiMl  tbat  all  declared  non-proOt 
groupa  be  ancoiaraged  to  Jotti  tbeee  {vograms 
and  to  opatote  food  aarrtoe  pM>}aeta.  In  or- 
der to  aebleve  ttae  eKpanaloB  tbBt  la  needed, 
tbe  cost  of  eqntpptog  tbaae  faMttttias  should 
be  paid  folly  fron  Bedaial  fnada. 

Until  an  adeqnata  taiBliy  tneoeaa  paugram 
can  be  implemented,  we  imitoiafid  tbat 
the  food  stamp  aUotuMBt  be  zaiaad  from 
the  present  inadequate  level  of  IIOB  a  montb 
for  a  four  person  family  to  tlU.00  a  month. 
3lnce  over  hall  the  people  who  need  the 
benefits  ot  the  program  do  not  get  food 
stamps,  the  Federal  government  should 
reach  ont  to  P"<1  hungry  and  malnourished 
fanUUee  and  persona  and  assist  them  to 
participate  In  the  food  stamp  program. 

We  also  recommend  that  regulations  be 
dropped  which  now  force  mothara  to  work, 
and  which  force  scholarship  funds  of  chil- 
dren to  be  included  in  culciilatlng  family 
resources;  and  we  recommaad  to  the  Fed- 
eral government  tie  ruling  of  tha  Federal 
court  which  overtiimed  the  legWlaUTe  pro- 
hibition that  children  who  live  with  a  lamr 
ily  but  are  not  related  are  Ineligible  for 
food  Btampa.  We  recommend  that  the  De- 
partment of  JnaUce  accept  the  wisdom  of 
the  Court  which  enjoins  this  dasplcable 
practice. 

We  recommend  that  the  Inspector  Oen- 
eral  of  the  UJa.  Department  of  Agrlcultuia 
investigate  and  report  on  the  Ineffective 
and  Incompetent  operation  of  t1»e  food  and 
nHtnttoB  pMsraaa  In  tbe  TMOA.  wttb  pafr- 
tieular  attention  to  tha  liiaila<|Ba(taa  cC  tha 
cotoaaodtty  dMirlbutlast  paegrato. 

We  mill— iiim  that  aU  fanlBaa  below  the 
pure  as  tf  lave*  have  eeeaaa  to  a  tmp 

food  {arognm  wtdcb  ptovMi  

trttton  tor  paagonnt  woo»n  to  Laame  be«t«r 
pre-itotai  mttrtttan  for  tba  elilld,  and  W 
imven  M^iiista  nutrttlen  for  tbo  obild  la 
tba  n  iwallii  yaaa  bafOco  entertog  p«*- 
sdtool  vtavmms.  rtm  bvKlgat  tuopoaal  will 
support  alaxcaaeala  lapawalnn  ei  ttao  prea- 
eat  pragfBto.  «ldch  tba  AttBlBlatratton  to 
presently  attaaapttos  to  klB. 

We  TeeoBBtoand  tha  aupplatoBnfal  p«o- 
9«aB  bo  csRlad  cert  to  altbar  a  voaKbar  f erm 
or  throi«b  t»M  p««riBlo«  «t  eoBuaodMlaa  1b 
a  clinical  aetUi«.  and  thot  aU  dealMOd  noar- 
proat  groupa  be  awlatad  la  eitaWlahlng 
such  programa  on  requaat. 

Leader:  Rodn^  K.  TiBonaiid,  Comasualty 
Nutrition  InsUtute,  Waahlagton.  D.C 
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(taoorder:  Barbara  Bode.  Executive  Vioa- 
Piwidant,  ChUdpan's  Foundation.  Waahlng- 
UK1.D.C. 

fgaar  vn:  juviwdl*  beumwuewct 
m  our  group,  after  sharing  our  Indlvklual 
axpertences  and  making  our  individual 
DOints  we  crystallised  our  report  Into  three 
Sain  areas.  I  have  asked  the  pertlclpanta  to 
add.  correct  or  completely  refute  what  I  pre- 
g^t  for  I  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
kaeplng  my  own  special  bias  out  of  what 
v«  discussed.  You  see  I  am  thorotigbly 
against  tbe  fragaaantatlon  of  the  ap- 
Dcoachea  to  maattng  human  service  needa 
and  the  iabeUtog  which  is  unavoidably  aa- 
aoctated  with  thu.  I  am  even  more  frus- 
trated that  we  are  not  as  aware  as  we  should 
about  the  irreiavant  bandlcapa  of  tbaae 
fracmAntatlona  and  tbot  thoee  of  ua  wbo  are 
awwedo  not  see  dealing  with  tbe  diaad- 
vantagea  of  labalUng  and  fragmentatlona.  as 
dMtring  ous  suatatned  and  uxMqulvooal  first 
priority.  I  aa»  hopeful  thAt  now  we  have 
moved  Iran  tha  vartoua  foroia  of  mental  lU- 
P^^  aleoboUaaOi.  crime,  drugs  and  violence 
to  chUdran,  we  could  come  to  grlpa  that  it  is 
XuUle  to  eacape  daaUng  with  people  as  peo- 
ple. The  three  aiaaa  iBto  which  our  diacua- 
ilon  divided  itaaU  ace: 
A.  Objectlvea  of  the  caiildren's  Lobby  are: 

1.  Keep  fooua  on  the  child's  welfare  and 
needs.  Thaie  la  a  difference  between  fund- 
ing for  poUUcal  expediency  and  fuiullng  to 
meet  children's  wmlf  ara  and  needs. 

2.  Developing  °"^  TT«»tnt».tning  the  thrust 
In  community  education  and  consumer 
particlpBUon. 

a.  Tha  Children's  Lobby  should  take  on  the 
lasponalbllity  for  educating  the  public  about 
tba  difference  between  leglaUtlon  which 
Bieets  thetr  nseda  and  thoee  that  do  not. 
Tbe  exlatenoe  of  apath;  and  Indifference  as 
a  national  human  characteristic  that  should 
be  a  conthiuouB  ooncem.  vrx  example,  the 
OhCdrenli  lobby  should  begto  now  to  look 
for  waya  to  deal  with  tha  apathy  which  will 
Uneaten  Ita  exJstenoe — one  month,  one  year 
or  even  five  yeara  from  now. 

b.  In  additton  to  developing  the  Ohlldren's 
Lobby  at  the  National,  State  and  local  levels, 
the  by-laws  should  articulate  the  tendency 
to  loose  enthusiasm  and  Include  the  special 
steps  to  be  taken  to  prevent  or  correct  this. 

8.  Develop  legteUttre  propoaiOB  and  push 
for  legMatloB  to  retdtoe  our  stated  objecttvea. 

4.  Tbke«ct*ve  steps  to  have  la  depth  repre- 
seatatlon  by  reclplentie  of  serrlcee  who  are 
geBeraUy  restrteted  or  unable  because  of 
Boeie-ecoBomie  reatralata. 

6.  MBlBtatabig  sBstatoed  surveillance  of 
needs  for  mrrSioM  and  tbe  effective nees  with 
which  thaee  aeeda  are  met.  Here  tbe  effec- 
tlvmieaa  should  be  determined  maliriy  by  the 
oeosuoaer,  tha  raetpleHt  of  services. 

In  terms  of  sxirveflktoee,  not  only  should 
we  work  for  devtfopnent  and  peaaage  ot  ap- 
pnprtate  leglalatkm.  but  the .  ObUdren's 
Lobby  ataould  see  tbat  there  Is  appropriate 
tondlBg  to  aupport  tbe  legislation,  that  the 
laglalattve  goaU  are  iwatsEed  and  that  leglsla- 
tk>B  la  kept  to  line  with  changlBg  denanda. 

It  waa  felt  that  ttae  OtaUdren'a  Lobby 
should  be  fiilly  oooatoMted  to  dotog  away 
wttb  tbe  toatttotloa  to  inaellug  ttae  problem 
of  Juvenile  deUnqueney.  IB  this  regard,  the 
Bute  of  Kentucky  ia  taking  an  approach  tbat 
la  riemplary  Tha  State  of  Masaafihusetts  ia 
also  moving  vary  decisively  away  from  In- 
stitutional management. 

B.  Legulation 

There  were  two  specific  and  one  non-spe- 
cific recommetidatlon  to  this  area. 

U)  The  OhUdren'B  Lobby  should  take  im- 
mediate steps  to  do  away  with  HJt.  1.  Specific 
reasons:  It  does  not  address  itself  to  the 
needs  of  children.  It  perpetuates  problems  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  Mothers  do  not  have 
a  choice  to  care  for  thetr  children  If  they 
wanted  to,  both  tbe  cbSdren  and  the  parents 


ara  dBBtatt  «<  a  bwte  •oaitttnkional  rlCbts. 
A  legislative  stroidni(P<.«Mah  allowa  optlona 
with  choice  for  providing  child  care  aerv- 
toaaaBd  maatinf  ntiWI  rn-r  naada  akooM  be 
f ecmutated  and  f eogbt  ier. 

(3)  Tha  Otytdnnia  lAbbr  aho«tld  aaUvaly 
push  to  eatabllah  an  offioa  for  <dilldtan  aC 
the  executive  level,  nationally  and  each  state. 
This  office  win  be  reaponslbla  for  bringing 
together  all  the  varloaa  fragmenita  of  aerv- 
loaa  to  ciiUdNB  liiuiiBllWB  thaae  laweMag 
rmmtntm  aBd  to  tkna  tocladtog  mental  health 
and  public  edncatlon.  It  waa  reuugiilaad  that 
Idaelng  education  and  aMntBl  baa  Kb  for 
/'MlHrti  under  this  iimhreHa  taould  be 
cumbersome,  dlfflciilt  and  Impoaalbla  at  this 
time.  We  felt,  however,  that  The  Children's 
Lobby  should  maintain  a  nmtatoed  thrust 
to  InelBde  mental  health  and  educatloB 
under  this  uaabredn.  ThU  may  start  with  a 
coordination  of  effects  at  the  local  level. 

(3)  In  addlttoa,  it  waa  faM  that  the  CHU- 
dcen'a  Lobt^  abould  seek  to  eBhaBoe  tha 
f^^v^^lt-^nn  of  Inatltutlonal  care  syateiBa  by 
lobbying  for  and  Implamantl&g  appropriate 
■npportive  teglalBtlon  at  the  fedoiml  and 
atate  levels. 

It  waa  the  ccoaaBaua  that  tha  concept  of 
JttvaBlla  Dayaquaney  ahoiUd  be  aboUataed 
or  merged  with  MsA  beeoaae  Boouipanent  of 
a  major  pro«)cam^  for  all  youtha  I  na  hi  ding 
youtha  la  diatreaa. 

Leader:  John  Martin,  Ph.  D.,  Institute  for 
Social  naaeareh.  Focdham  XTniverstty.  New 
York.  New  TBrk. 

RMOsdar:  Or.  Oeorga  Fhimpa,  Superte- 
tandsnt,  crowBavlUB  Btate  HospKal.  GBuwna' 
vlUe.  Marylaad. 
oaovF  Tin:  Marry t"'  am  cmu>  mtzn 
The  diacuasion  grotv  evolved  two  diort 
tenB  or  lotoiadlBta  reconuBendatlOBe  to  the 
Boacd  of  Dlreaton,  and  two  long  raage 
charges. 

The  immediate  recommendations  were: 
1.  Lobby  now  for  continuation  and  ex- 
tension of  such  existing  mstemal  and  child 
health  projeota  (Title  V|  aa  (O.  &  Y.  and  M. 
A  I.)  thwa  pvoleeta  diaa  to  eaptre  June  30, 
lVt2. 

a.  lioltby  now  foe  the  fuU  toq>laBaBBtaMaB 
ot  (diMd  health  legtatottoB  aireadg  ewected 
at  the  r^daral  and  Btate  lavet  (K.  Q.  Tbe 
■FBOT— Barly  and  Pwkidlc  SoreaMtog  and 
DiagnosU  Program.) 
Ttm  loog  term  (Aiaxgaa  were: 
1.  It  Is  raooouaended  that  the  Beard  ee- 


pgttttnr»  on  aU  iBupcaad  MattoaMl  HaaUto 
lagtaUkton  to  aaeiUB  tbat  th*  apaelflo  aeeda 
of  iililkliaii  are  Bdeyurtaly  letn'tBlawrt  to  aunh 
pcepoeala  atxi  ttaa^  aiMh  . 
iirtaqiia^T  afsaMCMBBntt  fdv 
inetudUv  aeeouBtttoMtty  t*  th» 

2,  It  la  laimiiimamtad  that  tbo  Baaid 
atteatpt  to  to^nnoe  tb*  lagWattlTC  prooeaa  ao 
that  lUtimately  child  health  servicea  are 
appropriately  totagnrted  udtta  comprehensive 
f^iirt  development  aanrice^  educatton. — es- 
pecially meaningful  health  education  and 
other  humaa  sarvloea. 

Leader:  Bobert  Clayton,  U.D^  Chief.  De> 
pBTtmant  of  Pediatiios.  Oeorgctowa  UBiver- 
slty  Hoepltal.  Washtogton,  DX!. 

Recorder:  Dr.  Morris  Oreen,  Profeaaor  and 
Chairman.  Department  c^  Pedlatilea.  Uni- 
versity of  Indiana,  TndlanapnUa,  TBdtowa 

GBOUP   IX:    THX    SBIKEa   o»   GCBLaaBB 

The  partlotpanta  at  thla  aeetloa  dlaeuaeed 
tbe  following  ma)(n'  prinetplee: 

1,  Coneern  for  the  rights  of  chUdren  muat 
permeate  aU  of  the  syateaaa  dlaeuaeed  at  tbie 
coaferenoe:  health,  eduoatton,  OMntel  health. 
correotloBa  and  tbe  oourta,  the  public  wcliaie 
field,  and  the  eaonoiBy  itaatf.  Ia  aH  theae 
fMds  it  is  neeeaaary  to  examlBe  the  statoa 
of  the  rights  at  chUdrsB  aa  they  waae 
enumerated,  foreaaflBqAa,  to  the  White  Booae 
Conference  on  OhUAen  «Bd  Youth. 

2.  The  BUI  of  Rights  should  be  examined  so 


that  the  rtgbts  of  children  wtatoh  are  imptinw 
eatB  be  nude  eaphelt- 

8.  There  aeeda  to  be  daftfiaaBten  at  "what 
U  a  chttd";  wheat  M  U  tJMt  a  chUd  la  aa 
aceouBttBbla  paraon.  Xa  bbbh  Inriadtataaaa  a 
ee»aa  year  old  chttd  la  adladioatod  a  ddtn- 


4.  We  are  coMoeimad  ataeaiB  the  rlgtota  ot  «li 
children,  and  issues  of  rlghBa  tiaaaaBtid  *U- 
ferenoea  of  eoonomlo  statwa.  ate.  Tat,  certain 
groups  of  (dilldrcn  ara  partloolarty  vulnera- 
ble :  mentally  lU  chUdieB.  ohlMnB  before  the 
oourta,  mentally  retarded  CBBdrm.  ete.  We 
were  led,  aecordlngly,  to  a  dlBCOlop  of 
advocacy.  While  a  vride  varlaty  of  TnaBnlngw 
have  been  aaaigned  to  that  term  aad  atudlee 
are  now  to  piugxeM  about  12w  staapaa  and 
goals  of  different  klnda  ttf  Bdvooaey  progrmms, 
we  wanted  to  stieaa  l^at  prognaaa  be  ehlld- 
f  ocuaed  aad  their  enrpnaala  tie  on  the  tights 
of  chUdien  to  the  kjmla  ot  aarrieea  aadjMlp 
they  need  In  every  audetal  ayefB.  There 
should  alao  be  prtMslon  tor  liitiigliU  chil- 
dren and  youBg  people  ixM>  pa»t*otpBt4on  in 
the  deflomoa  of  their  need*  and  iffMs. 

8.  TbiB  ChBar«n*B  Ijohtoy  should  trtng  to 
attention  the  uaefulaaaa  of  MMgatfam  where 
rights  of  cUUdren  have  to  be  taated.  The 
Lobby  BbouM  have  aa  part  of  Itr  ta«k  the 
dlasemlnatioB  of  inf ormatton  eboot  test  cases 
and  technical  aaalstanee. 

B.  Wa  laiwmiiiianit  Uiuiuugb  letltBa  of 
chlid-abtua  lawa.  ooooarBed  as  we  am  about 
the  non-effMttvBBeaa  of  iBBBr«iat>  •«*•  **^ 
the  hBdtBtlasBi  of  pnnWhtm  pBHrtawtth- 
out  Botvtng  the  fundamaotiA  ptybliua  in- 
volved IB  auch  Btttuttlona.  WnBltldjr  b<  ertml- 
naltty  are  not  BBfltetaat  aa  a  laghdidtte  pfo- 
gram  evea  1b  regard  to  the  i  y  Mag  c<  eaeee; 
rather,  p(t>MahK>ealvtag  fdBM  araet  he  em- 
bodied in  aa  Bdoatiate  !«««••«»»  program. 

T.  The  lawB  al  the  naafiy  Otmrtaad  other 
JuvanBa  oourta  thnwghoat  theeowHtrr^^** 
thorough  fe^saiBlBiktlaa  wltb  tagaad  to  the 
proteotkn  of  Tight*  of  tftOfiWB.  aad  perhaps 

espedsUr  thoee  chBdran  wtto  fe  no*__ae- 
ItoqaeBt  hat   who  are   "tBigueaiBBMe"   or 
raleoted  by  their  paraata.  It 
raended  that  the  QaulC  dMttbm  be 
and  aenattivrty  hsptameatad. 

8.  AaBum|»tlona  to  ttae  pcovlaton  of  Bervloea 
to  <AiildreB  aad  their  fHiimme  ahamd  be  re- 
examlaed,  partleQlarty  vtth  regard  to  the 
Maaea  of  ptufhaan>uamini  Oartately  cfafldren 
^w«t  f  amiuea  should  be  ab>a  to  eaerelae  tiioloe 
to  the  aeleetioB  of  aervleeewMtft  thBy  «ek 
aa  hrtp.  Obfldren  aad  faoiBlaa  ahooM  no«  be 
shapty  "alBDaated"  toexlBttng  r 
out  their  partloipatloB  aad  clii 

».  PubUe  aad  prlvBta  aganleawhMfc  serve 
(Adldien  and  their  f aadMaa  aaaat  la  tnaMina 
their  leapeeUve  rataa  a*  "pwteoto«e-  at  chM- 
dien,  as  there  la  the  alt  too  fraqaeat  occur- 
renoe  of  laie  abnw  of  rl^rta  hy  agenalea 
whudi  puiport  to  be  ptoteetow^  Phrtietilarty 
we  must  dlaUuguMh  OBiafuQi  X^wwa  pre> 
teotlon  and  coiitrot.  aad  Wmpb  awMt  not  be 
abuae  of  rights  to  the  aaaM  of  lautawHon 

l«,  n»  OhiMren'B  LoMy  dhottfd  aapport 
fnadlBg  pettema  wUbeh  nuke  poaaltole  the 
matoteneaee  of  dxWbVB  tMh  their  own 
famUMe.  aad  progrsma  wMflh  aiw  epaa  and 
responsive  to  todays*  eh«dwa  aad  fhaafflee. 
There  is  a  need  to  break  tlBaavb  the  tyranny 
of  rigtd  lecma  o(  aenriaa 
by  public  ftindlBg  aa'  ' 
tivea. 

11.  Tbe  particlpanu  of  thla 
group  looked  forward  to  tha  fol  lowing  fanc- 
tipna  ot  the  GhUdxen'a  Lohbg  la  tha  f  vture : 
(a)  piaaothaa  of  •nafr'***"''  aft^loh  eaaures 
the  right*  ot  childrea  to.thaaa  Xnadaaental 
opportualtlea  aad  aaearttlaa  adMeh  have  beea 
identified  nation-wide  aad  partleahurty  at 
the  White  House  CoBleranna  oa  Qifldraa  and 
Youth:  (b)  the  nMnWnrlng  at  Htlgatlnn 
which  puUiea  focwaxA  tba  nana  tt  cbttdren 
in  test  cases  of  their  righta;  (e)  the  creation 
of  public  opinion,  and  «la*ela|jBHBt  of  con- 
sensus regM'dhxg  enltghtenad  aad  effective 
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•mv.  of  awing  far  children  aiut  '*«ai"^' 
ZIS  wcbp^Uc  opinion  ««**!  to  Inform 
^lSu«S.  .dmlnl-tt.**^  T^'^r.^V 
lalator-;  (d)  rtlinulatlon  of  -^-^^^^^ 
tionlng  lobbying  gioupB  on  8ta«i  •*»J«*' 
le^T^MMl  (e)  illM«nln»tlon  of  infarm*- 
U^on  legiuuon.  policy  d<'^'^'^«^; 
and  funding  i»««tui  relating  to  tbe  needs 
and  Tlgbta  of  ohlldwn. 

mUiVr    X:     TOtTTH 

The  Commltte*  decldwl  to  redefliie  Youth 
as  the  la-ai  age  group  rather  than  the  age 
orouD  ftoin  14^«, 

Hi>ffommr'"<>"""-  of  "»«  Youth  Commit- 

1  A  minimum  of  at  leaat  four  (4)  youth, 
with  an  equal  number  of  high  echool  and 
SSgTaglryouth.  on  the  Board  of  I»«;ctor« 
at  Sb  ChUdrWe  Lobby,  with  geographical, 
ethnic,  and  economic  dlvereiflcatlon.  with 
aT^W-tlon  that  the  Board  faclUtate  aottve 
Mrticipatton  of  youth  board  m«nbei*. 

a  Youth  i«pr«a«ntatlon  of  two  (2)  or 
moie  youth  on  the  future  Nomln^lng  Com- 
mlttaea  of  the  Children'*  Lobby  with  flexl- 
huitr  and  equal  conalderatlon  of  nomlna- 
Uoni  by  youth  groupe  a.  weU  a.  thoae  noml- 
njtttons  which  are  given  by  adult  groupe. 

3  We  auggMt  that  all  statM  ratify  the 
voti  at  litoenoourage  fuU  legal  rights  and 
i«8DonalhUttlM  of  majority  at  age  18. 

C  Tbat  aU  atatM  mandate  a  oomprehen- 
•Ive  bMath  «itao»tion  program  by  quaUfled 
DWKmmel  aa  part  of  the  overaU  school  cur- 
rtculum— klndargerten  through  college— 
which  woiUd  Include  educatlan  on  health, 
including  the  biological  aepeota  of  develop- 
ment and  reproduction  of  the  human  body. 
pxwentlon  of  dlaaase  and  drug  abu«». 

5  We  xvoanmand  that  atudenta  have  a 
birth  right  aa  ettlaena  of  the  ITnitad  SUtes 
to  UBBlament  in  their  echool  ayatema  the 
freedom*  Uatad  in  the  BlU  of  Rights. 

6  We  Mk  a  reoognitlon  by  the  school  sys- 
tem that  the  student  la  a  thinking  Individ- 
ual who  shT^m  hawe  damocratlo  participation 
in  ilefft^«"«  wtthta  the  school  system  which 
affect  them  such  aa  <s\uTlculum  organiza- 
tion, teacher  selection  and  boards  of  educa- 
tion. 

7  We  ask  the  Board  to  recognize  th*t  a 
balanced  emphasla  should  be  given  the  youth 
aeeda  to  rural  areas  as  weU  aa  thoee  of  urban 
and  suburban  areas. 

8  We  i«oammend  that  the  National  Cbll- 
drens  Lobby  ask  the  sUte  groups  to  In- 
veetigate  curr«it  statutes  In  regard  to  self- 
consent  for  minors. 

9  We  urge  youth  repreaentatlon  la  the 
deciskm  making  process  throughout  the  en- 
tire  youth  iervlce   delivery  system. 

10.  We  urge  investigation  of  the  current 
lesal  status  and  various  efforts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  ru«aiDay«  and  investigation  of  the 
proposed  l^Uiatlon  by  Senators  Pred  Har- 
ris and  Mark  Hatfield  as  sUted  on  page  2  of 
today*  poaitlon  paper.  .  „  „  , 

H.  yinally,  we  recommend  defeat  of  H.B.  i- 
Dtacuaaion   leader   (absent  due  to  family 
Ulneea):   Warren  Ollmore,  President,  Youth 
Organteattons   United,  Washington,   DO. 
Becorder:  Mary  M.  Kaaredy. 
oaour  XL  sJi.  i 
t    This   work   group   recommends    to   the 
Children's   Lobby   Its   opposition   to   H.B.    1 
and  the  ChUdren's  Lobby  should  work  ac- 
tively for  Its  defeat. 
(By  unanimous  vote.) 
3   It  Is  recommended  that  the  ChUdren'a 
Lobby  adjourn  tamorraw  to  visit  the  Whit* 
House  as  a  body  to  express  Its  opposition  to 
HR.   1  and  urge  the  President  to  exert  his 
leadership  to  defeat  It. 
(Voted  to  the  majority.) 
Leader:  Norman  V.  Lourle,  Deputy  Secre- 
tary for  Public  Welfare,  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Harrlsburg.  Pennsylvania. 

Becorder:  Naomi  matt.  Illinois  Committee 
on  ChUdren  and  Youth.  Springfield,  nunols. 
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OPEN-Ea«>ED  SOCIAL  SERVICES 
PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Preldent,  by  now,  I  am 
sure  aU  Senators  are  aware  of  my  deep 
concern  over  the  massive  Federal  spend- 
ing which  la  resulting  from  the  open- 
ended  social  services  program. 

Although  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
program  were  relatively  unknown  until 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  more  and  more 
citizens  are  being  made  aware  of  the 
threat  which  the  spending  under  this 
"back  door  revenue  sharing  plan"  con- 
stitutes to  not  only  the  Federal  budget, 
but  the  national  economj'.  I  personally 
hope  that  as  the  days  and  weeks  pass. 
our  citizens  become  even  more  aware  of 
the  program. 

To  help  achieve  that  end,  I  would  like 
to  insert  In  the  Record  at  this  time  yet 
another  two  articles  on  the  program.  As 
you  know,  the  Washington  Post  has  al- 
ready commented  editorially  on  the 
social  services  program  and  both  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  U.S.  News  it  World 
Report,  as  well  as  the  Post,  have  featured 
articles  on  social  services.  This  week,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  the  National 
Observer  joined  the  ranks  of  newspapers 
which  have  opposed  the  program,  and  I 
would  Uke  to  bring  these  articles  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  as  well  as  to 
others  who  daily  read  the  Record.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  articles 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Statks  Discovwi  an  CTni-ocked  Door  at 

U.S.  TaBAScaT 

(By  Michael  T.  Malloy) 

Imagine  looking  over  the  ane  print  on  that 

contract  you  signed  a  couple  of  years  ago  and 

discovering  that  you  iinwlttlngly   promised 

to  give  blank  checks  every  year  to  more  than 

60  people;  you  sign  them  and  they  write  in 

the   amount.   Bankruptcy   lies   Just    around 

the  comer. 

The  0.3.  Government  has  done  sometliing 
very  much  like  that,  and  now  thoee  checks 
are  flooding  in  for  payment.  The  fine  print 
m  a  flve-year-old  piece  of  welfare  legislation 
has  suddenly  turned  into  a  multlbUllon-dol- 
lar  dnOn  on  a  Pederal  budget  already  deep 
In  deficit.  Secretary  BUlot  Richardson  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Bducatlon.  and  Wel- 
fare deecrtbed  the  situation  last  week  with 
such  phrases  as  "raiders  on  the  Federal  treas- 
ury .  .  horrendoxis  .  hemorrhage  of 
funds.  " 

BILLINQ      DOUBLES 

Richardson  was  complaining  about  a  pas- 
sage In  the  Social  Security  Act  that  roqulree 
his  department  to  reimburse  the  states  for 
three-fourths  of  the  funds  they  spend  on 
vaguely  defined  "social  services"  to  rehabili- 
tate past,  present,  and  potential  welfare  cll- 
enta.  This  used  to  be  a  modest  program,  by 
Pederal  standards,  with  an  annual  cost  of 
$230,000,000  five  years  ago.  But  now  it  has 
exploded  out  of  control 

The  states  presented  the  Pederal  govern- 
ment with  bills  for  $746,000,000  under  thU 
program  two  years  ago,  and  the  billing 
doubled  to  $1.5  bUllon  last  year,  bast  May 
the  states  estimated  this  flscal  year  s  Ped- 
eral payments  at  $2.2  billion,  and  by  July 
they  had  doubled  the  estimate  to  $4  7  bU- 
Uon.  "I've  heard  figures  as  high  as  S6  bU- 
Uon,"  says  Richardson,  trying  to  calo  ilate 
the  final  blow  to  this  year  s  budget. 

Mlsslaslppl  has  boosted  its  demands  for 
Pederal  reimbursement  u>  $464,000,000  from 
$1,000,000  two  years  ago.  Maryland  has  gone 


to  $418,000,000  from  $1B,000,000  In  the . 

period.  Many  states  have  only  Just  discovered 
the  bonanza.  The  accompanying  chart  shows 
how  the  state*  Increased  their  expected  de- 
mands on  the  program  from  May  to  June  as 
word  got  around  this  spring  about  the  HEW 
pot  of  gold. 

BLAME    rOR    OOOBB    KILLINO 

Richardson  wants  Congress  to  ^ap  a  oell- 
tug  on  the  amount  of  money  his  department 
has  to  pay  out  yearly  under  this  program. 
But  he  has  been  unwilling  to  throw  up  all 
the  bureaucratic  hurdles  that  his  own  de- 
partment could  put  m  the  way  of  many 
social-services  payments.  The  problem,  hs 
conceded  at  a  press  conference  last  week,  ts 
that  neither  the  Administration  nor  the 
Congress  wants  eleetlon-year  blame  for  "kill- 
ing the  goose  that  lays  the  golden  eggs." 

Mayors  and  governors  around  the  nation 
will  certainly  fight  any  drastic  out  In  the 
social  services  bonBn2!a  because  they  have 
learned  how  to  use  it  as  a  substitute  for  the 
revenue  sharing  measures  that  became 
bogged  down  in  congressional  debate.  By 
defining  a  lot  of  old  programs  as  "social 
services."  the  states  find  they  can  get  hun- 
dreds  of  millions  of  Pederal  dollars  without 
raising  an  extra  penny  of  their  own. 

nilnols  was  one  of  the  first  states  to  dis- 
cover the  gold  burled  in  the  Social  Security 
^ct  Thomas  Corcoran,  who  directs  the  state's 
Washington,  DC,  office,  explains  one  way 
Illinois  took  advantage  of  the  act: 

The  agency  that  nms  minols*  prisons  also 
nms  a  forestry  camp  to  rehabilitate  teen-age 
offenders.  The  camp  and  many  other  proj- 
ects were  threatened  In  1970  by  a  $800,- 
000  000  upsurge  In  state  welfare  payments. 
The  state  didn't  dare  raise  taxes  by  that 
much,  so  the  projects  seemed  doomed. 

But  the  troubled  alum  backgrounds  of  the 
boys  m  the  camp  certainly  made  them  poten- 
Ual  welfare  clients,  Illinois  ofllclaU  decided. 
And  the  camp's  rehablUtaUon  program  was  a 
"social  service"  like  that  mentioned  In  the 
Pederal  law.  But  the  camp  waa  Ineligible 
under  the  law  because  It  was  run  by  the 
state's  corrections  system,  whUe  the  Pederal 
money  was  supposed  to  go  only  to  the  state 
welfare  agency.  ..t.      »  *. 

Illinois  resolved  this  by  having  the  state 
welfare  agency  "purchase"  the  camp's  social 
service  from  the  correction*  system.  The  wel- 
fare agency  paid  the  oamp'a  operating  costs 
and  got  three-fourths  of  its  money  back 
from  the  Pederal  Government.  minoU  thus 
kept  the  camp  going  and  had  a  pUe  of  money 
left  over  to  help  relieve  its  financial  trou- 
bles SUnUar  maneuvers  made  so  many  other 
state  programs  eligible  for  Federal  funds 
that  nilnois'  social-service  claims  on  HJSW 
rose  to  $173,000,000  In  fiscal  1973  from  $28.- 
OtW.OOO  two  years  earlier. 

Other  states  are  rushing  to  hop  on  the 
baud  wagon.  Shelby  Jean  Boten.  program 
co-ordlnator  of  Mississippi's  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  says  she  assisted  in  a  big 
push  '  earlier  this  year  to  get  every  local 
organization  that  provides  social  servlcee  to 
sign  "purchase-of-servloe"  agreements  with 
her  department  before  July  1. 

The  campaign  Identified  almost  $160,000.- 
000  worth  of  eligible  projects  for  which  school 
districts,  state  health  agencies,  and  similar 
organizations  had  already  appropriated 
money  By  technically  shifting  those  projects 
to  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare's  budget 
for  the  year  that  started  July  1.  Mississippi 
could  inform  HBW  that  it  had  embarked  on 
a  $620,000,000  social-services  program  with 
HBW  scheduled  to  pick  up  the  required 
three-fourths  of  the  cost.  The  Pederal  con- 
tribution would  be  larger  ttian  the  entire 
state  budget. 

EXPANDING    THE   DOLLARS 

•  Were   not   actually   spending   any  more 

state  money."  says  James  Womack,  programs 


\ 


,a„etor  of  Vbm  •*•*•* '~'?^,^^  ^  ,|^ 
^^  aohmmtoA  «q»»Uii«  t*-a  ^Hth 

'lS^S^"--^t  at  h«ut.  *>^t»  »-;2 

iMtoneX.  TB*  atataa  ara  <l«»in»  ^w*  th« 
ftnf»M^i«i  inoantlVM  to  ttt«  law  — 
ta  eBoowas*.  TJi«T  «•  ■*»**»  ^...^ 

J^tng  p«g«n.  t.  ig:*^  Pf«.-^^ 
^lad  a  b*«te»  idwnM  to  stay  otf  ttta  wtumn 

"*^e  are  t«t  V*ovA  at  It."  CoRonn  Mya 
of  minoiii'  pmtanoMiM*.  "We've  »>^^^*J?« 
irtMt  we  think  1«  »  aK*nt  approMdi  to  tto 
«alf an  ptofelem.  W»*a  tMglnning  to  c»t  rfr- 
solta.  AaA  now  we  ■••  w»  eue  tinder  attoek 
and  we  rsaent  it." 

<OClaalHtppl  haa  «  Ugh  pettenfge  of  die* 
itttnaSms^  aofd  dlaobled  cfaildieii.''  aoya 
IKlwln  eetanla.  tMatlif  ratonal  crwnnrtertnn- 
ar  for  oommunlty  aarTleea  in  HKWs  Atlanta 
oAee.  "TlMte  la  pnetloiaif  no  klndHgarten 
pngrem  in  lifcMtaidppL  There  «•  »«T  f^ 
sroM  in  Miaaiaetppl  that  wouldn't  be  otaeal- 
fied  as  povertf  MMee." 

By  moet  mesaurementa  Mlsalsslppl  U  the 
poortet  state  In  the  nation.  But  Schule  saya 
tt  already  spends  a  greater  percentage  of 
Its  meager  wealth  on  social  servloee  tlian  do 
■one  mo«»  prosperous  states.  TtiU  means 
Uiat  without  the  Pederal  money  Mlsslaelppl 
would  have  little  obance  to  enjoy  amoaltlee. 
such  aa  kindergartens,  that  nrore  affluent 
areas  take  for  granted.  "It's  ttaou^  this 
means  (the  Pederal  program)  that  MUsls- 
alppl  has  managed  to  eatabUab  a  servtoe  pro- 
gram," saya  Schulz. 

So  any  efforts  to  cut  back  the  program 
or  even  to  stunt  Ita  rapid  growth  wlU  be 
attacked  on  two  fronta.  Stateo  th«*  greedy 
have  expanded  programs  with  the  Pederal 
funds  can't  afford  to  lose  the  money.  "What 
you  are  really  talking  about,"  says  minoU' 
Corcoran,  "la  denying  to  some  people  a  serv- 
ice, Uke  day  care,  and  requiring  them  to  pull 
out  of  whatever  Jobs  they've  got  because 
someone  has  to  watch  their  kids.  And  youTe 
denying  the  kids  the  educational  serrioee 
they  otherwise  wouldn't  receive.  A  cutback 
would  affect  thousands  of  pee^Je  m  our 
atate 


can.  Is  nioherrtMTrT  wor*.  raft  tJMir  jotot 

handa  on  Oie  «-  Mid  ««*  ^^.P***^,!!!:^ 
to  rtire  without  lying  the  blame  J^^UtoMr 

h^MiM^ii  1^  liltfiw  llMMi  ifniai  1 — '"  '^~ 
ima^BMI  •  jMT  or  »■•••*  Tlio  smtMmn  U 
one  of  euttlBB  the  proc(»m  without  out- 
-^»,  the  "havee"  Uke  lUinoU.  or  the  "have 

SSruke  ui-ta«ippi.  •n»^ir»»:'^*  "^^ 

]y,p—  <»yj»t^  that  BlcherdBoei  wm  meK  even 
dlvulas  tXm  hetght  of  the  oeUtog  l*»  wowld 
like  to  aee  Imposed. 

"Tbe  etatee  and  oomitlee   have  eeea   m 
^^^w  laguatlon  the  opportunity  *o  i«»  •  JjJ* 

of  FKlena  money."  he  •V*- "^'.^  S! 
to  point  to  what  a  few  atatee  have  been  *We 
to  get  by  getting  there  first.  NatinaUy.  they 

want  theirs." 


ixmmnza  will  be  outrace*  U  the 
froMD  befbre  tkmj  turn  a  -*" 
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la 
«e  get 


"BEVOLUTION    IN    OtJa   SCHOOLS" 

But  if  atatee  such  aa  lUlnoU  keep  their 
benefits,  then  a  celling  on  the  program  would 
destroy  the  Hopes  of  states  that  flnaUy  see 
a  chanoe  to  catch  up  with  wealthier  parts  of 
the  country.  "It  reaUy  means  a  kind  of  revo- 
lution In  our  schools."  Mlsa  Boten  says  of 
the  Pederal  program.  "We've  needed  this  In 
the  South  for  many  years,  and  in  Mississippi 

especlaUy."  

With  so  many  states  counting  on  the  HEW 
program,  political  pressures  to  keep  It  going 
are  enormous.  A  measure  to  put  a  $2.5  bU- 
Uon  annual  ceUlng  on  the  cost  recently  was 
killed  In  a  Senate-House  conference  com- 
mittee. Kichardson  said  a  conferee  told  him 
the  issue  generated  more  pressure  from  loe*l 
politicians  than  anything  rise  in  recent  yeaia. 
The  measure  that  died  in  the  conference 
eommtttee  may  have  been  the  last  chance 
to  put  a  congressional  ociiing  on  the  soclal- 
servloee  program  bet<w»  the  newly  elected 
House  and  Senate  meet  next  year.  Some  par- 
liamentary opportunities  remain,  but  there 
'  Is  Utile  time  before  the  session  ends  and 
some  reluctance  by  congressmen  to  vote 
against  the  wishes  of  home -state  mayors  and 
governors. 

0LTIMA1X  weapon:  rbdtapi 
RtcbardSitB  and  the  Nixon  Administration. 
however,  don't  want  to  take  the  blame  either. 
The  Secretary  hinted  at  a  press  conference 
that  he  might  unleash  the  bureaucratic 
mechanisms  of  delay,  red  tape,  and  stricter 
regulation,  but  that  he  wanted  Congreee  to 
act  first,  pointing  out  that  "the  hemorrhage 
of  funds  is  occurring  under  language  adopted 
by  Congress  itself." 
Even  if  Congress  and  the  Administration 


[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Axig.  14.  IBWI 

COKZ  aan>  Osr  It 

HBW  Seeretary  HMot  »«*««*??»JJ,V^ 
Preaident  Ml»n  wtu  be  "weU  1^^  >» 
veto  the  gMii  WUton  iipiuprlattca  tor 
health,  edueetlon,  aad  welfare  th«b  Oanveea 
STaboirt  to  aead  to  the  White  Houee.  We 
would  go  one  better  and  sugr**  »"  ***«» 
would  te  jurtiaed  to  wrttUig  the  «««-« 
veto  meeeage  at  hia  tenure  o*  thU  iegleU- 

*  *It^»  bad  enough  the  talU  oontaina  •1.8  bU- 
llon more  than  the  edminlstrmttan  re«iueeted 
tor  fiaoal  1878.  Oougreea  doeant  seem  at  i^ 
concerned  with  eetlmatee  that  the  ^*^<^ 
oit  wiU  range  between  $80  billion  *«»»  ♦*0 
billion.  But  that  extra  %IJB  bUllon  U  hM«y 
the  whole  etory.  in  refusing  to  put  a  ^TO^ 
ffrtlf^e  on  HIWs  "eocUl  Berrtoee"  program, 
which  la  nothing  m«re  than  an  InviUtkm  to 
the  state  governments  to  raid  the  UB.  TB«i- 

ury.  Congresa  U  P»»"*^tr^'^8jh»2,  wiil^n 
have  to  appropriate  at  least  another  «S  billion 

Uter  in  the  yew. 

Tlie  social  services  program  la  one  <«  tnoee 
open-ended  matching  schemes  that  egatsln- 
diowidently  of  budget  oontrola.  The  Treeemy 
uTMmply  required  to  pay  aU  bills  preeented 
by^^tat«  that  HBW  deems  legitimate  un- 
der the  terms  of  the  program.  The  program 
has  been  around  for  a  decade,  ^'^to^iyf!" 
cenUy  have  state  offllcala  discovered  that 
Congreea  has  been  making  the  terma  so 
broad  that  almost  any  expense  remotrty  con- 
nected with  welfare-Bupport  efforts  are  otm- 
sielered  legitimate.  In  1989,  HBW  dcAed  «)uta 
mere  $364  million  under  the  program,  how, 
state  officials  are  faUlng  aU  over  each  other 
to  cash  In.  HBW  is  currently  sitting  on  ap- 
pUcatlons  for  •4.8  blUlon  that  the  statee  are 

Only  a  fraction  of  this  money  Is  go^  to- 
ward new  programs  to  aid  the  needy.  Par  «»• 
moat  part  the  states  have  simply  J*»w«»  «" 
Istlng  programs  to  make  them  m  thejaa- 
euage  of  the  federal  program.  1*«  '•«~ 
government  then  has  to  pay  76%  of  the  oorta. 
allovrtng  the  states  to  free  their  money  for 
other  purposes. 

This  has  developed  into  a  btearre  form  of 
revenue-sharing.  Instead  of  the  Treasury 
sprMdlng  the  wealth  on  a  formula  h«M 
that  r««ect«  need,  tax  e«ort  and  populatlOE. 
this  pragi*m  U  on  a  flrst-oome,  flraUserved 
basis.  In  the  ctirrent  year,  for  example. 
Alaska,  with  aoa.000  people,  will  net  almost 
aie  millloin.  Texas,  with  11  mUllon  people, 
win  get  •42  mlUlon.  Mississippi,  a  late  6tart«r. 
drew  only  $1.7  million  last  year.  1^°^^*^ 
every  right  to  be  cynical,  it's  asking  $463  raU- 
Uon  for  1973,  roughly  two-thirds  of  Its  entire 
state  budget.  ^  _ 

Por  three  yeate  now  the  White  Houee  has 
been  asWWg  Oougrees  to  put  a  lid  ^  *^ 
madneae,  bwt  without  sueceas.  The  poUtMai 
Motokem  fer  both  tbm  arteHnistrMtMs  and  tor 
oongieas  is  la  gaUiaa  thioga  under  ©oniiol. 
■neTstatee  tbmb  were  first  in  getting  their 
hands  in  the  tUl  will  be  furious  If  they  re 
now  forced  to  take  smaller  shares.  And  the 
states    that    were    tardy    in    spotting    the 


The  Senata  Plnaiiee  Owwlttee  >■»  **ff° 
»  athb  •$  the  pnaUan.  wntiog  zectrictiTe 
tmna  on  aecUl  aernoae  Into  the  rerenue- 
ttifrtn^,  bill.  It  would  thait  the  jTctrem  M> 
tamily  gitiknnlfic  gnd  oBBtt  •■«•  •■•9*<**' 
gtve  the  stetee  «u  vaemmm  •ftflatf  all 
tlT*  seuroae  «•  fan*  eoo 
tm^    ^^  add  gl  UUlOB 

nktuaiam  an*  obOAmn.  Xhenet  aCBMit  would 
bTwitaltaoaM  senrUM  spending  to  about 

•3  blUlon  a  yeeur. 

The  IdM  of  ^pending  more  laeeisy  to  e«ve 
finanotal  anfl  ppllticsd  probleBie  e(  ite  own 
making  »s  typieel  at  oongreiK  Vmam  "ire 

bebsMvttMi  <hDtaiiaotMi«  at  all.  But  if 
the  Pwe»4«it  to  goia*  to  have  mv  "«*" 

persuading  anyone  that  he  means  to  get  the 
yy^yf^g^  under  control,  hell  h»»  to  draw  a 
firmer  line  than  Congreea  seeon  tnteteeted 
m.  A  good  place  to  do  It  wtn«d  he  la  a  veto 
mesaege.  


PROBLEM  LAKB8  IN  IH*  13111033 
STATSB 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  r  hs*e  Jnst 
received  a  puWicatioo  of  the  Of^^^°^ 
Rceearch  and  Monltortng,  EPA,  enttued 
"Problem  Lakee  in  the  Ttolted  Stotee.  " 
Pour  bodies  of  water  In  Utaii  are  in- 
cluded In  the  study  a«  proWan  Wm*: 
Bear  Lake.  Great   Salt  Lake,   Hyrom 

B«serrair.  and  Utah  tmks.  ^     

The  study  i*  a  preflinlnary  doetnnen- 
tatlon  of  the  magnitude  of  tolaod  lake 
problems  in  the  Unltod  Statee.  Details 
of  the  study  win.  of  course,  follow;  how- 
ever. I  think  it  is  Imperatlire  that  we 
begin  now  to  recognize  ttie^  Po**°tlal 
problems  and  the  source  of  tbeae  prob- 
lems and  begin  constructive  efforts  as  a 
joint  endeavor  of  the  States  and  Pederal 
govemm«it8  toward  rabaUUtaition  of 
these  water  bodies.  A  common  problem 
lor  all  lour  areas  appears  to  be  the  in- 
adeouaciea  of  sewage  plants  of  commu- 
nities surrounding  these  bodies  of  wa- 
ter, and  a  high  potential  for  runoff  from 
the'  increased  use  of  fertfnaers  in  farm- 
ing,  and  agricultural  pursuits  such  as 
cattle  yards  surrounding  the  tekee- 

Utah  Lake,  as  an  examirte.  flgnres  In 
the  future  planning  fox  the  central 
Utah  Project  and  the  Bureau  of  Reda- 
matlon  and  the  State  are  involved  In 
this  preliminary  study.  R«eonunenda- 
tlons  for  BPA  for  Utah  Lake  are  for  a 
multidlscipline  lake  authortty  to  *vriop 
a  workable  set  of  objectives  and  desreiop- 
ment  and  enforoement  of  urban.  Indus- 
trial and  agrunilUiral  aonins  ordinances. 
This  is  scraeUUng  wa  sbmdd  coaaider 
in  our  overall  plaaniaii  for  Utah  Lake. 
Further  study  will.  I  am  sure,  have 
the  full  cooperation  of  our  universities. 
I  am  ready  to  assist  the  State  in  what- 
ever way  I  can  from  the  Pederal  level, 
and  I  look  forwartl  to  the  fidlreport. 
This  is  an  area  in  which  the  oversight 
responslbiUties  of  the  Senate  and  tiM  co- 
operation of  all  will  be  most  effeetive 


aSiATOB  ALLBW  J.  KLLBWOBB.  OF 

LOUffilANA— IM  IKSMORXAM 

Mr  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  t*e  death 

of  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellender  was  a  great 

loss  for  the  Senate,  the  Nation,  and  his 
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bom*  SUte  of  Louisiana.  He  served  Ions 
and  well  In  tbese  Halls  and  we  will  eoIm 
the  wlMlom  of  his  counsel  and  the  guid- 
ance of  hl«  exi>erlence. 

In  newspaper  stortea  he  has  been  caued 
a  "relentless  southerner,"  a  phrase  ap- 
parently Intended  as  criticism  of  his  po- 
sition on  sook*  iMues.  It  must  be  agreed 
that  our  colleague  was  Indeed  "relent- 
less." He  was  "rdentless "  in  his  support 
of  programs  to  help  provuiK  a  better  life 
for  the  farmers  of  America.  He  was  "re- 
lentless" to  questioning  the  wisdom  of 
certain  appropriations  measures. 

And.  yea.  he  was  a  "reteitless  south- 
erner" who  did  what  we  aU  want  to  do- 
represent  the  people  of  our  SUtes  the 
best  that  we  can.  He  did  represent  the 
people    of    Louisiana,    and    he    did    it 

superbly.  ^    ^      ,     ^ 

Senator  Xllender  was.  Indeed,  a  leader, 
and  we  can  be  thankful  for  his  service  as 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  for 
his  recent  leadership  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  for  his  18 
years  as  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee.  He  was  Instrumental  In  the 
Pfi,^«ji  of  such  legislation  as  the  school 
lunch  program,  farm  supports,  rural  elec- 
trification, and  food  for  peace. 

He  was  a  man  who  labored  diligently 
to  carry  out  the  work  of  his  ofttce. 

Soiator  EUender  was  one  of  those  men 
who  provide  us  with  a  bridge  between 
the  achievement  of  yesterday  and  the 
prooalaa  at  tooKarrow.  He  would  not  com- 
promlH  principle,  but  throughout  his 
3>2  decades  in  the  Senate  he  continued 
to  explore  possible  new  avenues  of  prog- 
ress for  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

Mi*.  President,  as  we  grieve  at  his 
pannlfg  we  give  thanks  for  his  service  to 
America.        

DETBRIORATING  SITUATION  IN 
CAMBODIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD-  Mr.  President,  arti- 
cles have  been  appearing  in  the  press  of 
late  on  the  deteriorating  situation  in 
Cambodia.  Corruption.  Inflation,  civilian 
demoralization,  defeatism  have  come  to 
characterlie  the  capital  of  Phnom  Penh 
where  a  military  dictatorship  holds  forth 
and  also  the  constricted  territory  which 
still  r«natns  to  Qovemment  hands.  AU 
the  while  the  Cambodian  forces  which 
are  responsive  to  Prince  Sihanouk's  gov- 
emmoxt-to-cxile  are  gaintog  wider  and 
wi<ter  acceptance  among  the  Cambodian 
pe<H^. 

I  expect,  Mr.  President,  that  this  news 
may  set  the  drums  beating  for  more  U.S. 
military  h«*»>  for  Cambodia  which  al- 
ready has  totaled  to  the  hundreds  of 
mlllioos  during  the  scarcely  2  years  in 
which  we  have  beoi  tovolved.  Rather 
than  to  throw  more  good  money  after 
bad  a"<*  risk  more  American  lives,  alter- 
natively, we  would  do  well  to  consider 
closing  out  our  entire  shameful  tovolve- 
ment  to  this  iU-fated  and  bankrupt  en- 
terprise to  Cambodia. 

In  any  evoit,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoQS  eonsent  that  two  press  items 
on   this   Bltoattoo   be   printed   to   the 

RlCO«9. 


There  betog  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows : 
[From  th«  WaU  Sto»et  Journal.  Aug.  14.  1972) 

Natiow  Scma  Bbbtowkd  To  Piohtino  a 

Long  Wa«— Awb  Also  To  Losing  It 

(By  Peter  B.  Kann) 

Phnou  Pbnh,  Cambodia.— In  Uie  summer 
or  1970,  tbiM  waa  ft  country  of  high  «n- 
tbuBlasm  and  great — If  naive — expectations. 
The  Cambodians  seemed  generally  reUeved 
to  be  rid  of  Prince  Norodom  Sihanouk  and  his 
paternaUstlc  rule,  and  they  appeared 
genuinely  unlt«l  In  their  antipathy  to  the 
North  Vietnamese  Invaders."  The  Cam- 
bodians were  optimistic— and  wildly  so— 
about  their  chances  of  driving  out  the  Viet- 
namese, of  building  the  foundations  of  a  new 
Khmer  (Cambodian)  Bepubllc,  of  enjoying 
the  manifold  blessings  of  American  aid 

By  the  summer  of  1971.  Cambodia  was  a 
truncated  and  embattled  nation,  losing  a  war 
but  »tUl  trying  to  fight  and  hoping  to  win. 
Cambodians  were  suffering  -but  stUl  .some- 
how smUlng.  The  war  was  no  longer  seen  as 
a  sport.  Cambodians  were  learning  that  they 
would  never  be  Prussians.  But  many  still 
seemed  to  believe  m  themselves  and  in  to- 
morrow. If  Initial  enthusiasm  was  bemg 
replaced  by  a  degree  of  resignation  this  was 
considered  a  hopeful  sign  of  new  realism  ' 
by  some  foreign  observers. 

THK    SOMMSB    OF    197.1 

But  the  summer  of  1972  finds  Cambixlia 
diaUluslonod,  defeatist,  despairing.  If  a  year 
ago  the  Cambodians  seemed  resigned  to  fight- 
ing a  long  war.  they  now  seemed  resigned  to 
losing.  "The  Cambodians,"  a  veteran  diplo- 
mat says,  "are  In  a  sad.  desperate  struggle 
to  stay  afloat,  and  their  only  hope  is  that 
peace  wtU  come  before  they  sink. ' 

This  country's  pllgh.t  Is  all  the  more  tragic 
because  Cambodia  remains  a  backwater  of  the 
Indochina  war.  Opmlon  is  all  but  unanimous 
that  if  the  North  Vietnamese  wanted  to  con- 
quer Cambodia,  they  could  do  so  with  ease 
They  probably  don't  because  their  major  ob- 
jective la  South  Vietnam  and  because,  being 
able  to  use  much  of  Cambodia  as  sanctuary 
and  being  little  bothered  by  the  Cambodian 
army,  they  don't  see  any  reason  to  assume 
the  burdens  of  actually  administering  a  con- 
quered country 

Though  the  Cambodians  have  developed 
what  one  diplomat  calls  "an  almost  patho- 
logical desire  for  peace."  peace  still  looks  a 
long  way  off.  A  separate  peace  between  Cam- 
bodia and  North  Vietnam  seems  highly  un- 
likely. If  only  because  there  is  little  that 
Cambodia  could  offer  the  Commtmlst.'i  that 
they  don't  already  have  Mtoreover.  if  Cam- 
bodia reached  some  kind  of  accord  with  Its 
NMtb  Vletnam.e«e  enemy,  the  Cambodians 
would  probably  find  themselves  threatened 
by  their  so-called  allies — South  Vietnam  and 
Thailand. 

a  vacu*  commitment 

If  a  ceaee-flre  of  some  sort  were  finally 
arranged  in  Vietnam,  It  might  extend  to 
Cambodia — but  then  again  it  might  not.  The 
VS.  la  deeply  committed — with  promises, 
lives  and  money — to  South  Vietnam.  But  the 
American  commitment  to  Cambodia  con- 
sists of  much  vaguer  words,  only  a  few  hun- 
dred million  dollars  in  military  and  eco- 
nomic aid,  and  an  official  presence  of  fewer 
than  300  Americans. 

The  current  mood  of  Csimbodla  may  be 
summed  up  by  several  snippets  of  conver- 
sation. A  senior  ofllclal  of  the  government. 
encountered  at  an  inaugural  festivity  for 
President  Lon  Nol.  sighs  and  says.  "You 
know,  w*  are  not  up  to  it.  We  cannot  cope." 
A  young  technocrat,  who  even  a  year  ago  was 
optimistic    about   Cambodia's   future,   says: 


"We  technocrats  now  function  only  as 
brakes."  Brakes?  "Yes,  to  keep  Cambodia 
from  reactilng  the  end  of  tbs  road." 

A  mlddle-leyal  oOdal  la  ssaklng  to  leave 
the  country  to  Join  an  international  or- 
ganization. "The  only  hope  for  Cambodia 
la  American  colonialism,"  he  says,  "but 
America  doesn't  even  want  us."  A  young 
Cambodian  Journalist  sips  a  beer  and  says; 
"Our  government  has  gone  to  sleep."  Why? 
"It  ate  too  much  money  and  then  went  to 
sleep." 

Several  of  these  conversations  are  repeated 
to  a  longtime  Western  ambassador.  "The 
Cambodians  by  now  suffer  from  a  terrible 
inferiority  complex,"  he  says.  "They  believe 
they  are  no  good  at  doing  anything.  And,  of 
course,  they  are  correct."  The  Buropean  am- 
bassador may  be  something  of  a  cynic,  but 
even  American  officials  are  sharply  (though 
not  publicly)  critical  of  the  Cambodian  gov- 
ernment and  the  Cambodian  army.  Like 
most  Western  observers  here,  they  remain 
sympathetic  to  the  CambocUan  people — but 
rather  In  the  manner  of  adults  whose  pa- 
tience with  children  is  wearing  tbin. 

A    Mtn-TITACETXD    MALADT 

Cambodia's  malady  la  due  to  many  things. 
and  no  doubt  the  primary  one  Is  the  almost 
uninterrupted  succession  of  military  de- 
feats the  Cambodians  have  suffered  since  the 
spring  of  1970.  But  other  signs  of  sickness 
cannot  be  blamed  completely  on  the  North 
Vietnamese:  political  bumbling  and  divi- 
slveness,  widespread  and  debilitating  cor- 
ruption, economic  imbalances.  Isolation  and 
escapism  at  the  highest  levels  of  government, 
lethargy  and  Incompetence  at  all  levels  and 
dlsUluslonment  among  the  people.  To  many 
observers  here,  Cambodia's  tragedy  is  less 
that  of  a  lost  military  cause  than  of  a  lost 
revolution. 

If  there  was  a  military  turning  point  in 
Cambodia,  it  was  probably  an  operation  last 
fall  called  Tchen  La  n.  This  isn't  to  say  Cam- 
bodia was  winning  the  war  until  last  ftUl 
But,  until  Tchen  La,  one  could  still  see  ves- 
tiges of  the  early  elan  that  had  Cambodians 
from  all  walks  of  life  flocking  to  Join  the 
army,  that  saw  hotisewlves  contributing  gold 
earrings  to  the  war  effort  and  that  propelled 
soldiers  Into  battle  en  Pepsi-Cola  trucks, 
cheering  and  waving  their  vintage  weapons. 

Tchen  La  was  a  disaster.  Some  40  bat- 
talions— most  of  the  army's  "mobile  re- 
serve"— were  sent  up  Route  6.  north  of 
Phnom  Penh,  to  relieve  a  protracted  siege  of 
a  provincial  town  called  Kampong  Thorn, 
The  North  Vietnamese  army  let  the  Cam- 
bodians string  themselves  out  along  the  road, 
then  sliced  through  the  column  at  several 
points.  The  Cambodian  offensive  ended  with 
at  least  six  battalions  decimated,  with  the 
"mobile  reserve"  cut  off  from  Phnom  Penh 
and  with  Phnom  Penh  seriously  threatened. 

The  operation,  launched  with  great  fan- 
fare, displayed  many  of  the  basic  faults  of 
the  Cambodian  army :  shortsighted  and  over- 
ly optimistic  planning:  Inadequate  logistics: 
an  overrellance  on  roads:  a  shortage  of  heavy 
weapons  and  mablllty  to  effectively  tiae  those 
It  had:    and   Incompetent  leadership. 

Tchen  La  also  proved  that  the  Cambodian 
infantryman  could  be  tenacious  and  coura- 
geous (a  point  that  has  been  ahovm  time  and 
again),  but  these  qualities  alone  weren't 
enough  and  thus  somehow  made  the  debacle 
even  more  tragic. 

Since  Tchen  La,  the  Cambodian  army 
seems  to  have  sunk  ever  deeper  Into  a  defen- 
sive and  even  defeatist  mentality.  It  Is 
largely  a  garrison  army,  sitting  in  Phnom 
Penlx  and  other  population  centers,  Its  offi- 
cers more  and  more  involved  in  politics  and 
business,  the  soldiers  Increasingly  Ul-dlscl- 
pUned  and  burdensome  to  the  population. 
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TBS  raa  won  mmoxvLoritmin 

A  Cblneas  oaccbant  has  a  farm  on  tbe 
outskirts  of  Phnom  Penh.  He  ralsea  ducks, 
oigeons  and  fl^.  Several  montbs  ago.  att«:  a 
Communist  attack  near  the  dty.  Cambodian 
paratroopers  bivouacked  on  the  farm.  They 
mowed  down  the  ducks  and  ;  igeons  with 
machine  guns  and  blasted  the  fishponds  with 
grenades.  The  merchant  went  to  the  para- 
troopers' commander  in  Fhnom  Penh  to  oom- 
plata  about  the  troops.  The  colonel  offered 
to  redeploy  his  men  off  the  farm — for  a  fee 
of  one  mlUlon  rials  (about  S6,000) 

Such  stories  are  common  tbese  days. 
Phnom  Penh  restaurants  bolt  their  doors  to 
prevent  soldiers  from  wandering  In  and  help- 
ing themselves  to  food — or  cash.  Stories  of 
troops  looting  in  the  countryside  are  nu- 
merous. "How  can  Cambodian  soldiers  loot 
and  steal  from  Cambodian  people?"  asks 
In  Tam,  leader  of  tbe  political  opposition 
to  Lon  Nol.  "I  cannot  understand  It." 

If  some  soldiers  are  Involved  In  petty 
thievery,  some  officers  are  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing on  a  larger  scale.  Diplomatic  sources 
gay  certain  offloers  are  selling  commodities — 
tbovigh  not  necessarily  weapons — to  the  Com- 
munists. But  a  much  more  widespread  busl- 
nsw  is  collecting  ghosts. 

Ohosts  (or  phantoms)  are  dead  or  non- 
existent soldiers  whose  names  are  still  car- 
ried on  the  rolls  and  whose  salaries  can 
thus  be  pocketed  by  commanders.  No  one 
knows  how  many  ghosts  are  In  the  army 
because  no  one  knows  how  many  soldiers 
are  in  the  army.  The  otBclal  army  strength 
11  about  170,000,  but  some  diplomats  doubt 
that  100,000  soldiers  exist.  Some  command- 
ers may  use  ghoet  salaries  to  good  purpose — 
to  better  equip  the  real  troops  or  to  pay 
pensions  to  dead  soldiers'  families.  But  such 
uses  appear  to  be  the  exception  rather  than 
the  rule.  U.S.  military  men  here  have  been 
t^^lking  for  nearly  two  years  of  conducting 
a  study  to  determine  tbe  actual  stee  of  the 
army — but  so  far  no  findings  have  been  is- 
sued. 

A  VEEY   POLITS   PEX>PLB 

"It's  fair  to  say  the  Cambodian  army  lacks 
good  personnel  controls, "  a  sympatbetlc 
Western  officer  says.  In  fact,  many  brigades 
are  formed  simply  by  Lon  Noi  or  one  of  his 
entourage  giving  a  trusted  chum  a  franchise 
to  form  one.  Promotions  are  even  easier  to 
oome  by.  A  colonel,  who  edits  a  newspaper, 
was  promotad  to  general  because  his  younger 
Isotber  was  a  general  and  that  state  of  af- 
fairs offended  famUy  seniority.  Promotions 
are  also  passed  out  aa  compenaatlons  for  de- 
feats. "The  Ccunbodlans  are  very  polite  that 
way,"  one  diplomat  says. 

Provincial  governors,  brigade  commanders 
and  other  senior  officers  often  operate  as 
local  warlords,  receiving  little  support  and 
taking  few  orders  from  Phnom  Penh  head- 
quarters. "Tbere  are  stxne  good  warlords  and 
some  bad  ones,  but  all  warlords — war- 
lordlsm — pave  the  way  to  communism."  a 
Western  ambassador  says. 

Some  observers  say  it  Is  to  Cambodia's  con- 
sklerable  credit  that  after  two  years  of  pun- 
ishing oonfUct,  the  army  is  stUl  entirely  vol- 
unteer. On  tba  otbar  hand,  some  analysts 
aigue  that  ttaa  viduntaer  army  is  an  amateur 
an&y  and  that  conscription  is  the  only  way 
to  bring  some  discipline  and  organization  to 
the  military  effort. 

Oir  TH«  WAY  TO  THE  TORUIC 

This  spring  significant  stretches  of  terri- 
tory in  southeast  Cambodia  were  lost  to  the 
North  Vietnamese.  This  wasnt  a  real  offen- 
sive against  Cambodia:  the  North  Vietnamese 
simply  wanted  to  ensure  there  worUdn't  be 
•ay  proManoa  to  ttteir  rear  whan  they 
launched  their  big  effenslve  against  Sowth 
Vietnam.  "Tha  North  Yletnamaee  Just  wiped 


up  the  Oamhortiana  <m  tlialr  way  to  the 
forum."  a  Western  attach*  says. 

The  Cambodians  still  hold  a  few  of  the 
larger  southeast  towns  and  are  trying  to 
resaeure  some  of  the  kmmU.  but  mUltary 
aiuaysta  say  that  by  now  almost  an  of  ■ast- 
ern Cambodia — the  tarrltory  east  of  tha  Me- 
kong Biver — can  be  constdvad  a  North  Viet- 
namese sanctuary.  In  general,  about  two- 
thirds  of  Cambodia's  territory  and  about  half 
its  population  can  be  considered  beyond  the 
oontrol  of  the  government. 

It  is  no  surprise  to  anyone  that  tbe  Cam- 
bodians fare  badly  at  tbe  hands  of  the  North 
Vietnamese,  fifore  distressing  to  many  diplo- 
matic observers  is  the  gradual  transformation 
of  this  war  Into  a  civil  conflict.  Two  years 
ago  the  number  of  Cambodians  fighting  with 
the  North  Vietnamese  (or  at  least  against 
tbe  gcvemment)  was  estimated  at  SXXX).  an 
Insignificant  factor  in  a  "simple"  war  that 
pitted  Cambodians  against  Vietnamese. 

But  as  more  and  more  of  tha  oountry 
slipped  uiKler  North  Vietnamese  control  or 
was  abandoned  by  tlie  Cambodian  army  and 
administration,  more  and  more  Cambodian 
villagers  were  persuaded — or  forced — to  en- 
list in  the  "Uberatlon"  causa.  Th«  numljer  of 
so-called  Cambodian  Communists  now 
stands  at  30,000,  by  American  estimate.  Most 
of  these  are  far  from  hard-core  Comimu- 
nlats— or  even  dedicated  insurgents — and 
many  of  them  are  oonsidsred  poor-quality 
combatants.  (The  North  Vietnamese  gen- 
erally provide  offioeia  for  tbe  Cambodian 
units  or  mix  Camliodlans  into  Hanoi's  units.) 
Still,  the  war  hare  isn't  any  longer  simply 
a  struggle  iwtween  two  nations  and  two  na- 
tiunalltles.  "If  it  isn't  a  civil  war  already,  it 
is  certainly  and  rapidly  taking  on  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  civil  war, "  one  senior  Western 
diplumat  says. 

PACIFICATION,    NO 

U.S.  Officials  are  anxious  for  tbe  Cambodian 
government  to  focus  its  military  and  politi- 
cal energise  on  tbe  problem  of  growing  m- 
dlgenoua  insurgency;  they  want  Cambodia 
to  attempt  some  kind  of  "pacification"  pro- 
gram. But  the  Cambodian  leadership  appears 
to  be  supremely  indifferent  to  the  problem. 
President  Lon  Nol  Is  saM  to  believe  that 
Cambodians  couldn't  possibly  be  turned  Into 
Communists. 

A  Cambodian  friend,  educated  in  Am«ica, 
U.  describing  In  considerable  detail  a  recent 
buttle  In  which  two  Camhnrtian  army  bat- 
talions were  destroyed.  I  expreas  surprise  at 
the  degree  of  detaU  the  CambotUan  has 
picked  up  about  the  fighting.  'Ob.  my 
uncle  and  my  cousin  were  in  the  battle." 
be  says.  I  am  surprised  that  the  relatives  are 
stm  alive,  because  very  few  0am  hod  tan  sol- 
dlws  survived  the  attaoH.  "Oh.  they  weren't 
fighting  with  tbs  government.  Thmj  were 
fighting  with  tbe  Communists."  the  friend 
says.  I  look  perplexed.  "My  family  Uves  in 
(a  village  about  30  miles  from  Phnom  Penh, 
and  it  has  been  occupied  by  the  Communists 
Km:  two  years,"  tbe  Cambodian  says.  "So 
they  fight  with  the  Communists.  Do  you 
understand?" 

Lon  Nrt  has  promulgated  .-lomethlng  called 
"general  mobilization" — an  essentially  paper 
program  involving  soores  of  quasi-mystical 
decrees  and  interministarlal  oommlttaes  (m 
everything  from  building  gneat  rural  reaer- 
voln  to  expanding  tbs  tourist  trade.  In 
Phnom  Penh  and  a  few  other  large  towns, 
general  mobilisation  has  Involved  a  dagraa  of 
population  oontrol  and  waa  used  as  a  polit- 
ical apparatus  In  the  recent  {Masldential 
election.  But  nothing  much  has  been  mobl- 
llaed — ^including  general  moMllBatlon  head- 
quartars.  A  visit  to  the  oflloe  at  11:30  ajn. 
finds  •vsryona  "crat  to  ixinnh."  A  return  vlalt 
at   3:90    pjn.    finds   the   offloe   still   «Biptj. 


The    doorman    explains    that    headquarters 
are  closed  "beoause  of  rata." 

U3.  ""^"'aiM  ai^  that  Cambodian  leaders, 
having  sensed  tbe  sprasding  malaise  in  tbe 
society,  faced  a  ctaoioe  late  last  year:  wheth- 
er, on  the  one  hand,  to  tightan  control,  en- 
force dhnlpltne  and  austcricy,  mobiliss  the 
population  and  wage  the  war:  or  whether,  on 
the  other,  to  devote  Mxergtes  to  laying  tbe 
political  foundations  of  the  republic.  Perhaps 
it  wasnt  much  of  a  choice,  because  tbe  same 
U  8.  officials  oonoede  that  "authority,  dis- 
cipline and  mobillaatlon  don't  seem  to  be 
part  of  tbe  Cambodian  character."  In  any 
case,  the  last  nine  months  or  sc  have  been 
Lurgtiy  devoted  to  poUtlca.  with  negligible 
to  negative  results. 

Ptrst.  several  months  were  spent  wranglln^j 
over  the  writing  a  constitution.  Lon  Nol  final- 
ly scrapped  the  oonstltuent  aaaembly  and  put 
his  o«m  version  of  a  ooneciUitlon  up  for  pub- 
lic referendum.  Then,  m  June,  a  presidantial 
election  was  organized.  Lon  Nol,  who  has  led 
tbe  oountry  tinder  various  titles  since  tbe 
revolution  of  1970,  ran  against  In  Tam.  leader 
of  the  defunct  assembly.  The  election  was 
blatantly  fraudulent,  diplomatic  observers 
say.  In  Tam  supporters  were  strlclten  from 
tbe  voting  lists.  In  Tam  observers  barred  from 
tbe  polling  places  and  military  units  paraded 
from  one  polling  booth  to  the  next  to  cast 
multiple  votes  for  Lon  Nol.  And  yet,  Lon  Nol 
ended  up  with  only  66%  of  tbe  vote.  "The 
Cambodians  can't  even  be  efficient  about  vote 
fraud,"  a  Western  diplomat  says. 

Tbe  meager  majority  is  said  to  have  oome 
as  a  shock  to  Lon  Nol.  Tbe  prealdant  seems  to 
conceive  of  talmaelf  as  national  father  figure, 
universally  beloved,  Lon  Nol  was  immensely 
popular  after  the  revolution,  but  military  de- 
feats, inflation,  corruption  ami  all  other  prob- 
lems have  taken  a  toll  on  his  popularity. 

CAMBOOIAM     "CaONTiaM" 

Meanwhile,  other  leaders  who  could  be 
making  a  contribution  to  a  government  of  na- 
tional unity  are  out  of  power  and  in  opposi- 
tion. They  Include  both  In  Tam,  who  has 
considerable  support  as  a  to\igb  and  honest 
"man  of  tbe  people,"  and  former  Prime  Minis- 
ter Slrlk  Matak,  the  man  whom  American 
officials  oonslder  tbe  most  able  administrator 
in  the  country. 

Becatise  Lon  Nol  acts  more  like  a  Pope  than 
a  politician  and  because  he  remains  partially 
paralyzed  from  a  strolce,  much  power  is  being 
wielded  by  what  is  called  "the  entourage" — a 
group  of  trusted,  though  not  neoeasarlly 
tniBtwortby,  cronies  who  have  tbe  president's 
ear.  Tbe  most  powerful  of  them  is  probably 
Lon  Non,  tbe  president's  younger  brother 
Tbe  president  himself  seems  largely  Immune 
from  charges  of  corruption,  but  this  oertainly 
isn't  true  of  bis  brother  and  tbe  other 
couriers. 

The  dlalllustonment  and  tbe  oyniclHn 
about  all  this  arm't  confined  to  the  adticated 
upper  stratum  of  Phnom  Penh  soolaty.  A 
common  story  among  the  oommon  people  has 
it  that  President  Lon  Nol  and  a  grocqi  of  his 
assodataa  were  holding  an  evanlng  maiitHni, 
when  the  president  decided  he  wonld  like  a 
bowl  of  noodle  soup.  An  aide  waa  dl^M«ched 
and  returned  with  soma  soup  ttoeai  an  out- 
door stand.  Tha  prsaidant  ramarkad  on  how 
few  Ttrfntnikti  tbere  were  in  tbe  broth  and  then 
aakad  how  much  the  soap  coat.  The  aide  re- 
plied 26  riato.  The  prealdant  la  mtd  to  have 
been  astounded.  But  noodle  sotq>  used  to  cost 
only  10  riels.  and  It  bad  mora  noodlaa.  he  la 
said  to  have  daolacad.  131*  aid*  eoq^latnad  that 
things  have  vtiri^fr*  "But  I  n*var  knew,  no 
one  ever  told  m*,"  th«  praitdsaS  la  mid  to 
have  rspllad. 

Oaohodttna  lao^  whan  tbtf  tall  tb*  tbatj 
but  they  don't  really  think  It's  tuuqr. 
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CAMBOOIA      MrUTJKT,      POLITICAL      SmTATlOWB 


(By  AinoUl  R.  laaacs) 

,>oliUc^  turmoU  and  b»tU.4rtd  T ^^ 
bambo<UM)s  »r»  loaing  confldenee  In  th*ix 
^uy^mmtnt.  UMiir  Army,  wul  *^*"?|r^*!f„„ 

hodlan  Army  has  suflered  »  «rl«»  «',«»*^"" 
«k>u8  the  wtnumicliy  »iua  Hl«hw.y  1.  which 
links  Phnom  P«mh  to  8*»gon.  and  to  the 
mU.tartly  imlmpoctoat  but  psycbotoglc^y 
meaningful     r«glon     around     the     ancient 

Khmer  city  of  Angkor.  

The  Intenaifted  warfare  along  the  South 
Vietnamese  border  ha-  generated  »cot^  ^ 
Lhou^nd.  of  new  r«fu«eee,  ^IrtuaUy  over- 
whelming a  r«b«f  tyatam  that  ha.  «•'«  been 
adequate  ewB  to  i^atlvely  quiet  pertoda. 

TANKB   Ca«AT«    V** 

The  sudden  appearance  of  North  Vietnam- 
ese tanla.  which  went  into  action  10  f^^* 
aijo  for  the  flrat  time  on  Cambodian  battle- 
field*, has  created  widespread  fear  that  Com- 
munist force*  may  be  preparing  a  major  of- 
fensive against  the  Mekong  River  route,  over 
which  Phnom  Penh  receives  the  great  buik 
of  Its  military  and  civilian  goods. 

on  the  home  front,  the  pollUcal  structure 
13  splintering.  President  ton  Nol.  having  lost 
the  backing  of  moet  of  his  prominent  collab- 
orators in  the  overthrow  of  Prince  Norodom 
Sihanouk  in  March.  1970.  seems  increasingly 
isolated  and  unpopular. 

The  government  appears  unwilling  or  un- 
able to  curb  flagrant  corruption,  which  many 
Cambodians  beUeve  Is  now  worse  than  ever 
before.  Nor  has  It  been  able  to  check  a  sud- 
den spurt  in  the  price  of  rice,  which  affects 
every  Cambodian  and  has  a  devastating  effect 
on  national  moral*. 

B1C«   nUCB    ALMOST    DOtTFLES 

In  the  last  month,  the  price  of  a  15-kllo- 
eram  sack  has  nearly  doubled,  ftom  slightly 
under  •!  to  almost  »a.  Prices  have  risen  even 
hlKher  in  areas  encircled  by  the  Communists, 
where  the  clvUlan  population  to  swoUen  with 
refugees  and  supply  Is  more  difficult. 

In  communist-controlled  areas,  which  now 
includes  most  of  the  country  east  of  the 
Mekong  exoept  for  enclaves  around  the  major 
towns,  prices  have  been  kept  l^*— onerea- 
son  why  many,  and  perhaps  most.  Cambodian 
civilians  are  wUllng  to  remain  in  their  vU- 
lagea  even  when  they  are  occupied.  They  flee 
oSy  when  the  fighting  comes  close,  or  it 
they  fear  air  strikes  near  their  homes. 

Because  much  of  the  countryside  Is  under 
Communist  control,  and  because  In  large 
areas  of  the  country  the  Cambodian  Army  Is 
making  no  real  effort  to  r««»P'"",i°^Jj^: 
tory  or  wen  to  wMwi  lt»  enclaTes.  the  Khmer 
RouR*.  «r  Cambodian  communist  force,  ha* 
been  abt*  to  ncniit  wldrty  and  haa  expanded 
M  an  wtlmjawl  ao.000  men. 

It  1*  now  legacdad  as  a  much  mora  eflecUve 
flahUna  forca  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  when 
thT  wiJ  broke  out.  At  that  tlm«.  North  Vlet- 
oameae  troop*  did  almost  all  the  flghUng. 
using  the  Khmers  as  lab^ers  and  por^™^ 
Now  though  the  North  Vietnamese  are  still 
very'mucfc  the  senior  partners  and  remain  In 
overall  command.  Khmer  Rougo  soldiers  arw 
carrviBg  on  mo»e  of  the  combat.  aafteetellT 
in  area*  aw»y  from  the  tnfUtiatlon  routaa  to 
Soutb  Vietnam. 

■BSHWST  lOBT  IK  AMUL 

On  the  war  rront,  Carabodlaa  efforts  to  re- 
open Highway  1  hare  faHen  Into  what  hae 
become  a  dl»oewa«lngly  famUJwr  pattwn. 

The  highway  was  lost  in  late  April.  Oovem- 
ment  tfrfeoden  at  outports  along  tli»  road 
melted  wwy,  fcr  t»f  moat  part,  oflwlnf  llttl* 


raststABce.  They  left  about  5.000  aotdiers  en- 
circled in  Svay  Bieng.  the  last  important 
tovn  before  the  South  Vietnamese  border 
ainoa  then,  the  Communist  forces,  appar- 
ently lnter«rted  primarily  In  securing  thalr 
supply  route*  to  South  Vietnam,  have  mada 
no  eertou*  effort  to  overrun  Svay  Rleng  but 
bave  simply  harassed  it  Ju«  enough  to  keep 
the  troops  there  pinned  down. 

The  government  responded  with  agonialng 
slowneas.  During  May  and  June,  military 
operations  came  almost  to  a  standstiU.  whUe 
Army  trucks  and  Jeeps  and  even  alrcraXl  were 
used  to  distribute  campaign  leaflets  for  Mar- 
shal Lrm  Nol  In  the  June  4  preeidentlal 
elections. 

In  late  June,  one  attenipted  operation 
along  the  road  ended  In  disaster,  when  two 
Khmer  Khrom  battalions — manned  by  ethnic 
Cambodians  from  Soutb  Vietnam  and  con- 
sidered the  best  flghcmg  units— were  sur- 
rounded and  wiped  out. 

Of  an  estimated  500  men.  only  15  returned 
to  government  lines.  According  to  foreign 
military  obseryeia.  no  serious  attempt  was 
ever  mad*  to  reheve  the  trapped  battalions. 
The  news  was  suppressed  by  the  Cambodian 
cximmand  for  mcwe  than  a  week. 

Plnally,  on  July  4.  the  government  launched 
operation  Borva,  which  pushed  slowly  up 
the  road  and  reached  Komporg  Trabek,  23 
miles  west  of  Svay  Rleng.  on  July  34  The  re- 
capture of  Kompong  Trabek  was  hailed  as 
a  major  vlctorv.  and  ofllclal  celebration  cere- 
monies were  held  In  Phnom  Penh.  But  on 
August  6.  North  Vietnamese  forces  swept  In 
behind  the  advancing  troops,  trapping  about 
a.OOO  m  Kompong  Trabek  and  Inflicting 
heavy  casualties  on  the  Cambodians.  It  was 
m  that  action  that  Sovlet-bullt  T-54  tanks 
were  employed  for  the  first  time  on  Cam- 
bodian territory. 


rEAsen  rkd  ft;sh 
Western  observers  tend  to  believe  that  the 
tanks  w«e  headed  for  South  Vietnam,  but 
alarmed  Cambodians  foresaw  a  possible  Com- 
munist push  through  the  weak  government 
defenses  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Mekong 
River. 

•TTils  Is  a  new  phase  of  the  war."  declared 
MaJ.  Chhang  Song,  the  Army  spokesman. 
•This  la  open  aggression  ...  We  think  the 
enemy  may  want  to  occiipy  all  of  the  route 
east  of  the  Mekong." 

Moral*  was  temporarily  lifted  when  th* 
Cambodian  command  reported  24  tanks 
destroyed,  most  by  American  or  South  Viet- 
namese bCMDQben  But  spirits  began  to  sink 
again  as  tank  sightings  continued  and  as 
effort*  to  relieve  th*  trapped  Kompong 
Trabek  garrison  faltered. 

There  was  mor*  bad  news  last  week  from 
th*  Angkor  Wat  front,  where  ^vemment 
troops  w*re  driven  off  Phnom  Bakeng,  a  hill- 
top that  was  not  only  the  key  position  for 
any  operation  to  reoccupy  the  sacred  site  but 
also  an  Important  link  In  the  defensee  of 
the  tmpcwtant  northern  town  of  Stem  Reap 


AN  INTERNATIONAL  WHALING 
MORATORIUM 


Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  shock  at  the  decision  by 
the  Intemational  Whaling  Commission 
not  to  have  a  moratoriiim  on  the  killing 
of  whales.  I  was  pleased  to  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  attend  the  TTnited  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment 
in  Stockholm  with  the  American  delega- 
tioa.  One  of  the  few  substantiaJ  agree- 
menta  achieved  by  the  conference  waa 
put  to  the  test  recently  when  the  Inter- 
natkma]   Whaling  Commission   met   in 


London.  That  test  involved  the  Com- 
mission's action  on  the  recomnwodatloo, 
adOf)tk>n  on  a  5S-to-0  vote  at  Stockholm, 
which  cans  tor  a  10-year  mcnvtorium  on 

commercial  whaling. 

Considered  In  the  total  scheme  of  the 
global  environment,  this  lO-year  mora- 
todum  may  not  a(>pear  to  be  of  very 
great  importance.  Whales  are.  after  all. 
rather  remote  from  the  everyday  en- 
vironment of  most  men.  F>bw  i>eopIe  have 
ever  seen  one.  And  for  most  people,  they 
exist  as  almost  fictional  creatures.  But 
the  resolution  calling  for  the  moratorium 
had  a  great  significance  in  at  least  two 
important  ways. 

First,  we  have  become  more  aware  of 
the  importance  of  the  interdependence 
of  the  varioas  elements  that  make  up 
our  natural  environment.  Oiff  knowledge 
of  the  earth  and  our  survival  on  it  is 
endangered  when  we  alter  its  delicate 
balance.  The  complete  extinction  of 
whales  might  not  have  a  direct  and  sig- 
nificant effect  on  the  lives  of  any  of  us. 
But  to  assume  that  is  to  miss  the  point 
that  ecologists  have  found  is  so  hard  to 
make.  That  point  is  that  whales,  Hke 
any  other  part  of  our  complex  natural 
world,  might  possibly  rq?resent  a  vital 
link  in  the  ecology  chain.  Enough  re- 
search has  been  accomplished  with  other 
ocean  mAmma^.  such  as  porpoises  and 
dolphins,  to  give  weight  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  whales  are  a  potential  for  re- 
search. This  research  could  show  that 
they  are  vital  for  man's  well-being.  Their 
extinction  would  remove  even  that  option 
for  vhe  future. 

Wliales    are    today    an    endangered 
species.  There  are  no  very  accurate  sta- 
tistics of  how  many  there  are,  but  such 
Information  as  we  have  gives  us  cause 
for  alarm.  The  Intematl«ial  Whaling 
Commission  has  acknowledged   this  to 
some  extent,  by  its  prohibition  on  the 
taking  of  some  species,  such  as  the  blue 
whale,  the  humpbacks,  and  four  species 
of  right  whalea.  But  it  has  not  protected 
others,   such   as   the   fin.   Bryde's   and 
sperm  whales,  and  several  other  species. 
Even  if  the  Commission's  limited  prohi- 
bitions are  respected,  authorities  agree 
that  it  is  already  too  late  for  some  spe- 
cies. Populations  of  some  species  are  ex- 
tremely low  at  the  present  time,  and 
whales  reproduce  very  slowly.  Moreover. 
as  the  CommlsBioii's  limited  prohlbitioos 
take  ettecX  hunters  kill  ever-larger  man- 
bers  of  other  species  because  quotas  for 
the  killing  of  whales  are  set  In  terms  of 
the  oil  production  of  the  \-ery  large  blue 

A  secood  important  point  regarding 
this  proposal  cofxcems  the  willingness 
and  ability  of  the  Intematianal  commu- 
nity and  its  instttotlons  to  bring  sosne 
order  to  the  global  environment.  What- 
ever was  achieved  at  Stockholm,  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  accomplishments  there 
lies  in  the  Indication  that  mankind  is  at 
last  determined  to  protect  this  earth. 
It  Is  tragic  that  the  14  nations  repre- 
senting the  International  Whaling  Com' 
minion  at  London  avumed  the  resolu- 
tion on  the  moratorium. 
FtaiaUy.  I  must  •dmit  to  »  very  p«- 
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„,t^  sentloMntal  aversion  to  the  poe- 
^^  that  these  magnificent  animals 
iMeome  extinct.  .    .  _ 

As  you  know,  the  proposed  moratorium 
MS  put  before  the  VH.  Conference  by 
the  US.  delegation.  As  adopted  at  the 
Stockholm  meeting,  It  sUtes  the   fol- 

towing: 

It  Is  recommended  that  governments  agree 
to  strengthen  the  Intwrnatlonal  Whaling 
Commission,  to  lru«a**  Intemational  re- 
M*r««  effotts,  and  as  a  matter  of  urgency 
to  call  fcs'  Ml  international  agreement  un- 
der auspices  of  th*  International  WhaUng 
CoamlBBlon,  and  Involving  all  govemmenta 
ooncemed  for  a  ten-year  moratorium  on 
commercial  whaling. 

The  resoluticm  is  simUar  to  provisions 
eonUined  In  bills  passed  in  the  92d  Con- 
gress by  both  the  House  of  R«jresenta- 
tives  and  the  Senate.  Both  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  115  and  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  387  Instruct  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  call  for  an  International  mora- 
torium of  10  years  on  the  killing  of  all 
species  of  whales  untU  more  effective 
conservation  methods  can  be  studied  and 
initiated.  There  has  been  intense  Inter- 
est shown  by  Congress  over  the  past  2 
years  in  measures  designed  to  protect 
not  only  whales,  but  all  sea  mammals.  In 
March  of  this  year,  the  House  of  Repre- 
jenUtlves  passed  HJl.   10420,  and  the 
Senate  has  recently  comidered  similar 
legislation.  S.  2871,  which  I  introduced,  to 
provide  for  the  protection  and  conserva- 
tion of  all  species  of  sea  mammals  by  reg- 
ulating activities  of  U.S.  citizens  wltii  re- 
gard to  these  griimftiii  and  establishing  a 
Marine  Mammal  Commission  to  review 
existing  programs  and  roseareh  affect- 
ing marine  mammals.  A  very  important 
provision  of  this  bill  requires  that  our 
Government  Initiate  negotiations  for  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  SMgreements  for  the 
protection  of  specific  ocean  and  land  re- 
gions which  are  of  special  significance  to 
marine  m'^'""f"*'«    In  addition  it  urges 
that  we  initiate  an  hitemational  meeting 
on  marine  mammals  befwe  July  1,  1973, 
for,  among  other  things,  a  Undlx«  Inter- 
national convention  for  the  protection 
and  conservation  of  all  marine  mammals. 
I  am  pleased  that  this  approach  was  re- 
tained In  the  final  term  mammal  protec- 
tioii  legislation  which  passed  the  Senate. 

Ebtpres^ons  of  congressional  and  pub- 
lic interest  in  this  matter  have  prompted 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  issue  a 
ban  on  the  importation  of  whale  prod- 
ucts, and  the  Department  of  Commerce 
to  dlsoontiBue  the  issuing  of  licenses  to 
flshermen  to  take  whales  on  the  endan- 
gered species  list  The  result  is  that  the 
United  State.-?  docs  not  now  permit  its 
flshermen  »o  sill  whales.  However,  this 
fan«  far  sbort  of  a  binding  international 
agreement  for  the  protection  and  con- 
aervatlon  of  marine  manunals. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  the  rejection  of 
this  proposed  moratorium  by  the  Com- 
mission is  because  its  membership  is 
largely  composed  of  ecuntrles  that  lure, 
or  have  been,  active  In  commercial  whal- 
ing. Among  these  countries,  Japan  and 
the  UJBBJL,  both  of  which  operate 
huge  factory-ship  fleets,  accounted  for 


35.000  of  the  total  4^,000  whiOea  Wiled 
last  year.  Keither  Japan  nor  the  D.SjB Jl. 
was  lepreaented  in  the  M-to-0  vote  that 
adopted  the  reK»lut»en  at  «ockhoto. 
Japan  abstained,  after  expresstag  Itawf 
m  lavor  of  restricting  the  resolution  to 
"depleted  whale  stocks."  And  the 
UJBJBJl.  was  not  r^resented  at  Stock- 

I  had  hoped,  of  eourse,  that  othwr 
members  of  the  Commisaion  would  heed 
the  expression  of  worldwide  support  en- 
compassed by  the  Stockholm  vote  on  ttie 
reaoluUon.  I  even  dared  to  hope  that 
the  Commission  would  go  further  and 
attempt  to  provide  some  means  by  which 
it  can  enforee  a  moratorium  on  these 
endangered  mammals.  Prerlously,  the 
Commission's  members  have  not  even 
bound  themselves  to  observe  the  quotas 
set  for  each  of  them.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  the  quotas  have  not  been  met 
for  several  years  because  whaUng  fleets 
are  not  able  to  find  enough  whales  to 
fill  them.  ^^     ^ 

Finally,  I  also  hoped  that  the  Com- 
mission would  see  Its  role  in  the  larger 
perspective  that  I  believe  the  resolu- 
tion impUes.  I  sincerely  wished  that  it 
would  have  acted  responsibly  to  carry 
out  the  mandate  expressed  at  the  Stock- 
hohn  meeting.  One  thing  the  Commis- 
sion could  have  done  was  to  open  its 
meetings  to  the  press,  so  that  it  may 
absolve  itself  of  the  charge  that  it  has 
been  captured  by  nsu-row  commercial  in- 
terests, and  allow  its  ddiberations  to  be 
examined  by  public  (4>inlon. 

Mr.  Preddent,  I  hoped  the  meetings 
of  the  International  WbaMng  Commis- 
sion would  mark  a  turtdng  potot  in  its 
inauspicious  record,  and  that  it  would 
seize  the  opportunity  to  move  the  pin-- 
pose  of  the  historic  Stockholm  confer- 
ence one  step  ahead,  toward  the  goal  of 
a  livable  earth.  RegreUably,  this  first 
attempt  to  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions made  at  the  Stockholm  conference 
was  a  failure. 

The  refusal  of  the  Whaling  Commis- 
sion to  act  positively  on  the  recommen- 
dation for  a  whaling  moratorium  points 
out  the  continuing  struggle  we  will  have 
in  achieving  environmental  improve- 
ment. The  Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion will  have  to  take  greater  teitiattws 
if  the  noble  Ideals  expressed  in  Stoek- 
hohn  are  to  be  fulfilled.  "Hie  simival  of 
whales  and  the  survival  of  man  may 
both  depend  on  our  rededication  to  pre- 
serving our  world  environment.  We  can- 
not escape  the  fact  that  we  have  only 
one  earth  whose  fate  determines  ours. 


DISPUTE    BETWEEN    SECRETARY 
ROMNEY  AND  OOVBRMC«  8HAPP 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  guest 
editorial  from  the  Miami  Herald  pub- 
lished in  today's  Philadelphia  Inuuiror 
hits  the  nail  on  the  head  in  its  report  of 
the  dispute  betweoi  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Devrfopment  Oeorge 
Romney  and  Gov.  Milton  Shapp. 

We,  who  have  been  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly affected  by  the  devastation  which 


tnqidcal  storm  Agnes  left,  are  grieved  at 
the  adilitVp^'  snflerlns  its  victuns  have 
been  foreed  to  snttare.  Hawerer.  we  are 
maWtig  great  Inroads  in  gctttBc  Federal 
aid  to  Pemxylrania — especially  the  $1.6 
bflUan  bOl  irtiich  the  President  signed 
yesterday.  The  Miami  Herald  edlttuial, 
as  printed  in  the  Inquirer,  aeenu  to  acree : 
Mr.  Romney  Is  not  a  bard-b*art*d  man 
He  Is  trying  to  got  ■■  wuvoA  Mderal  aid  to 
the  TlctUas  o<  Huxxlcane  Agnes  as  la  possible 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  ihia  ex- 
cellent article  be  printed  In  the  Rscom. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  lulnted  In  the  Rbcou. 
as  fcdlows: 

SuaMTsar  Bokxxt  "Lftm  It  o»  tkx  Lara" 
Oaoige  Bomney  la  a  xar*  t>lnl  among  poU- 
tlclans.  He  tendi  to  My  what  h«  thinks  and 
what  h*  says  is  vtnaCOf  rigtat.  What  ftollows  la 
often  ttxpHtmiy. 

Mr.  Bomney  probably  eesfe  btaKMlf  a  r»<l 
shot  st  th*  Fnakleaey  In  IM*  wiMn  b*  ad- 
mitted b*  had  b«eA  taralnwaabed  by  amiiran 
mlUtary  and  d^domatlc  oAdala  In  Saigon 
who  told  him  how  great  the  Vl«tn*m  War 
was  going. 

Now.  to  Itra.  Mr.  Bomney  Is  ••cretary  of 
the  Department  ol  Honainc  and  IMtan  Devel- 
opment and  be  has  said  what  b*  tblaks  about 
people  In  PauMylvania  wbo  aidnt  piot*ct 
tbmwelvas  by  buying  flood  insoranoe  at  bar- 
gain raMs  andfsr  th*  fedwaUy  subridl— «1  pro- 
gram that  was  passed  by  Congreaa  In  lOM. 

Mr.  Bomn*y  is  not  a  bardhMurtad  man.  He 
Is  trying  to  get  as  much  federal  atd  to  the  vlc- 
ttms  of  Hmrtcan*  Agnes  as  la  poasfbl*.  But 
the  secretary  Is  not  aeMpttng  th*  tfema- 
goguery  of  PennsylvanU  Gov.  MUton  Awpp. 
who  to  H.,.^.r.>iing  that  the  Fedaial  Oovem- 
ment  replace  Unmadlately  all  th*  housing  lost 
In  the  flood  and  also  pay  off  an  the  mortgages 
Involved. 

That  is  when  Mr.  Rcmnay  laid  It  on  the 
Une. 

B*  toid  Oov.  Shapp  m  front  of  a  groi^  o{ 
28  flood  TlcUms,  "I  dont  b*U*>v*  fovwnmwat 
dtouM  aanmM  eompUt*  rasponslbUtty  for 
Ute  people.  We  most  reoognlss  that  peopic 
have  a  responsibility  too." 

An  elderly  woman  soreamad  at  the  secre- 
tary. "Tou  dont  give  a  damn  whether  we 
liv*  a-  die." 

Ooy.  Sbapp  Is  enoooraglng  stieh  so*Bre*  by 
his  accusations  that  WaahlBCta*^  >•  *^  ^^ 
Ing  MMugb.  H*  Is  maktng  a  poUttcal  lasue 
X3t  mla»y  that  oould  have  been  greatly 
all*vtat*d  If  be  and  other  Poan^lvanla  oa- 
elals  had  put  on  a  oampaign  to  get  the 
people  of  Pennsylvania  to  take  advantage 
of  the  msurane*  program. 

The  HMP^d  Maraed  tbars  ar*  »1  ooaunu- 
nlti**  m  Pennsylvania  Mlglbit  for  flood  tn- 
snrane*.  Bat  only  MSB  potlei**  Iia«  be«i  aold 
In  th*  mtlre  state  before  tli*  ralm  eam*. 

So  whose  fault  Is  It  tbat  more  than  TB.OOO 
bomeownen  In  PenB*ylvaBla  eant  now  ool- 
leet  tbe  an.Me  that  would  taaive  been  avaU- 
abl*  to  fix  up  tiMir  hooeee  axad  the  9B.OO0 
to  leptaoe  tbe  eontents  of  those  houaa*? 

Tbare  ware  §,800  butfaaaeM  wiped  owt  by 
flood  waters  tram  Agnae.  Thoae  business- 
men were  eligible  for  protecUon  tip  to  $30.- 
000  each. 

Whose  fault  Is  it  tbat  they  did  not  buy 
flood  insurance  for  Uttle  more  than  $100  a 
year? 

We  dont  think  It  la  Secretaxy  Bomneyl 
tault  and  we  dont  think  Washington  should 
be  t^Mng  the  heat  tram  locsl  potltldana. 

Today  In  tbe  mall  tb«r«  an  warning  aa- 
tlcea  frcm  Ur.  Bomney'i  dapartment  to  IS 
communlUes  In  Florida  tbat  have  taUad  to 
comply  with  the  flood  program's  guldeUnee 
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on  buHdlikg  cod««  and  flood-pl«n  eiit«rl». 
TtM^  niTiirt  Ukoa*  2S  cwwinmnttlw  rafuw  to 
■top  bnuam  ftm  pstttnc  ap  taaafrias  In 
am*  ttut  M«  gotnc  to  b*  fkxded  by  » txniri- 

CftlM. 

XX  tboa*  28  oomoMuiUtes  In  Um  Bt*t«  do  not 
comply  by  8«pt.  i£,  the  people  wUl  be  cut 
off  on  flood  Insurance. 

Wbow  ftrtrit  wlU  tt  be» 


WHO  ARE  THE  NOMINEES? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  Preeldent,  yester- 
day I  Introduced  the  Corporate  Owner- 
ship Reporting  Act.  8.  3923,  on  behalf  of 
the  dtottagulshed  Senator  ftom  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Nblsow),  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  fMr.  Harris)  .  and  mysrtf .  The 
objecttve  of  this  bm  Is  simply  to  Identify 
the  InatitutloQs  or  Individuals  empow- 
ered to  vote  principal  blocks  ol  stock  in 
major  corporations. 

A  list  <tf  key  Toters  Is  important  to 
stoekholden,  regulatory  coimnlsslons, 
and  CoogresB.  The  dlfBcttfty  in  determin- 
ing this  basic  Information,  under  pres- 
ent laws  and  procedures,  was  described 
receotly  by  Irwin  Becker  of  the  Provi- 
dence JoumaL 

His  article  entitled  "Nominees  Con- 
TMilent  to  Compuiies,  Bank,  but  Who 
Are  They?"  appeared  in  the  July  81  laeue 
of  the  Journal.  I  ask  ananlmons  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  In  the  Rzcoso. 

There  being  no  ejection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rbcord. 
a*  fallows: 

TTOSHNSMI  COltVKMIXNT  TO  COMPAWirS,  Baitk, 

But  Who  Art  Th*t? 
(By  Irwtn  Becker) 

Bow*  and  Co.  la  the  biggest  etocUtokier  In 
Newport  Eectrlc. 

aigiar  and  Co.  bolda  tb*  imtnm  prominence 
vlth  Newport  Om  Ligbt. 

Hank  and  Co.  la  tte  largoet  ebare  owner  of 
Bastam  UttUUea  Aaeoeiat«8.  wbkdi  owns 
Blackston  Valley  Blaotrle. 

Bowe,  Blgler  and  Hank  are  hardly  bouae- 
hold  earporat*  naaaea.  They  are  not  Usted  in 
standard  financial  references.  They  do  not 
hay*  state  oocpocate  ehartwa.  They  never 
hold  atieckboidan'  BMaftlnga. 

But  tlwy  do  bold  enorcooua  poww  because 
tbay  repimnt  tba  brokarage  llrma.  the  In- 
vaataMbt  hnniw  ai^  the  truat  departmenta 
of  tha  oountry'a  major  banking  and  flnanrlal 
InstUuttona. 

UntU  laat  year,  tbeaa  atoek  tcadlng  oom- 
panlaa.  uMah  ara  called  aomlneea,  were 
known  wUy  to  a  smaU  group  of  executtreo 
irtko  bad  M«eaa  to  a  Morat  Uat  ooaapUad  by 
the  raUtlMty  unknown  Amerleaa  Boeiety  of 
Oorporata  gaoratarlM. 

■niat  UaS  was  pubUabad  for  tha  Ikiat  tlma 
In  tba  June  M»  1871.  Congreaitanal  Beoocd 
^  San.  lise  WatoaU  of  Montana,  who  U  try- 
ing to  gat  tba  Sanato  to  f  onn  a  spacUl  oom- 
mtttaa  to  teTiangata  tba  ecnoMitratlon  of 
«i'»"^''"t«  powtr  by  laige  corporations  and 
tba  banking  aonununity. 

"The  flaw  Is  secrecy,  the  remedy  disclo- 
sure." Senator  liffltcalf  said  In  a  recent  San- 
ate  ^>eecli.  He  tntends  to  Introduce  a  Cor- 
porate Ownership  Report  Act  this  year  re- 
quiring the  identtty  of  propriety  owners — 
the  voters  of  the  stock. 

Since  the  disclosure  by  Senator  Metcalf, 
the  society  wtilch  publishes  the  annual  nomi- 
nee list  has  made  R  ayanable  to  anyone  for 
120. 

De^Ke  the  arallabQity  of  the  list,  tt  ts  still 
dincult,  accept  ta  a  ran  court  action,  to  find 


out  who  owiM  the  stockB  of  both  private  and 
pubUo  corpcratlona.  And  In  the  case  of  the 
pubUB  utintlea.  their  ownership  is  aa  myata- 
rUMB  to  tba  pover,  gaa  and  telephone  coxn- 
liantae  aa  tt  la  to  the  public. 

Tat  one  of  the  major  themes  in  the  spate 
of  rate  cases  in  the  last  two  years  before  the 
Rhode  Idand  Public  Utilitlee  Commiasloai 
was  that  higher  Inoome  was  needed  to  attract 
investors  who  would  receive  an  adequate  re- 
tioii  for  purchasing  atocks  and  bonds. 

The  general  argument  usually  was:  The 
atockh<ddars  want  a  better  returix.  Ttie  stock- 
hoklera  will  not  buy  our  securities  If  the  rate 
of  retiurn  (profit)  is  not  Increased.  The  stock- 
holders will  avoid  our  bonds  because  our  in- 
come Is  not  high  enough. 

The  utUlttes  were  constantly  invoicing  the 
stockholderr  Intercata  but  often  even  utility 
axBCUtlvea  are  quick  to  admit  they  do  not 
know  who  their  nuijor  stcck  owners  are.  And 
if  they  did,  they  would  not  release  the 
Informatlou. 

"We  normally  don't  feel  at  liberty  to  give 
out  what  people  hold."  said  R.  Leigh  Plta- 
Oerald.  financial  Tlce  preektont  of  New  Ing- 
land  Etoetrlc  System,  which  owns  Narragan- 
sett  Electric. 

"Bastam  UtUltles  Associates  does  not  make 
It  a  general  poUcy  of  divulging  names  of 
stockholders."  said  a  spokesman  for  the 
treasurer  of  the  holding  company  that  con- 
trols Blackstone  Valley  Electric. 

Nominees  are  limited  pcurtnershlpe  of  bank 
ofBcbUa.  The  nominees  act  as  stock  trustees 
for  estates,  panslona.  truats,  brokers  or  indl- 
Tldual  stock  owners.  So  when  Brown  Univer- 
sity, for  eouunple.  la  buying  stock,  it  moves 
through  Brunonla  and  Co..  a  nominee  of 
Rhode  Island  Hospital  Trust  National  Bank. 
And  when  Rhode  Island  Hospital  is  invest- 
ing, it  is  handled  by  another  HoepitaJ  Trust 
nominee,  Gerry  and  Co..  which  was  named 
aner  a  late  hospital  preeldent.  liouia  Oerry. 
"It's  raalty  a  oonvenlenca."  explained  an 
oOcer  in  ttM  tnwt  section  of  Industrial  Na- 
tkinal  Bank.  "It's  a  simple  way  of  effecting 
trades.  It  ha^  In  tlnUng.  We  legally  own  the 
stock  as  a  trustee." 

Ha  said  the  advantage  of  a  nominee  Is  that 
dally  trading  will  not  be  held  up  while  the 
bank  <«  a  bit>ker  tries  to  get  the  stock 
hoMter^  approvaL  And.  the  offloer  said,  many 
banks  wlU  not  accept  stock  accounts  "vinleea 
a  nominee  is  named." 

Could  a  utility  And  out  who  owned  the 
stock  beyond  the  nominee? 

"If  they  came  to  us  and  would  like  to  know 
who  owns  shares,  that  is  something  we 
wotUdnt  tell  management,"  the  trust  officer 
rapltod. 

Tha  oOoer  said  that  tf  "something  contro- 
laislal"  was  baing  contemplatad.  the  noml- 
naa  woulid  "biaak  it  out"  and  "send  out  the 
pxozlaa."  In  either  case,  the  proxies  would  be 
raturned  to  the  nominee,  and  the  total  vote 
at  the  share  owners  would  go  as  one  figure 
to  the  utOtty  or  prtvate  oorpoiratlon. 

Doeait  tbla  gtve  added  power  to  banka 
vhlcfa  already  have  Indirect  control  of  cor- 
porations through  loan  policies?  he  was 
asked. 

"Very  few  proxlea  are  controversial,"  said 
the  officer,  who  asked  that  his  name  not  be 
used.  "It  la  not  in  any  way  meant  to  be  a 
seeratlTe  operatioo."  Eb  agreisd,  howarer.  that 
nominees  are  used  in  some  cases  to  try  to 
take  over  a  company  by  stock  purchases  that 
are  not  In  the  name  ct  the  individual  or  cor- 
peratki  atteaspttng  the  take-over. 

An  oAeer  In  the  trust  oactlon  of  Rhode  1a- 
\Mi^  Haq>ltal  Trust  said  noootnees  are  used 
"MaentlaUy  for  oonveulence  In  making  trans- 
fers. Most  ol&cers  of  the  bank  are  In  nominee 
partneishlpe.  They're  partnerships,  not  bank 
sUhsldlarles.  They  are  limited  to  one  func- 
tion— ho!d  securities  for  the  benefit  of  aibtm. 


The  oOker  claimed  that  hefiawaa  of  "legal 
restraints"  then  la  no  oonasctlaa  between 
the  operations  of  the  nomtnaea  and  tba 
banlCa  eonunerolal  departaaeat.  which  nw; 
ba  lending  money  to  oompaniea  the  nominefs 
are  considering  as  Inveatmanta. 

The  only  way  to  reveal  who  actually  owns 
the  stocks  is  to  take  "legal  action  for  good. 
and  significant  reasons,  such  as  a  proxy  fl^t." 
the  cAeer  oonteftded. 

Thomas  J.  Corrlgaa.  aecurtties  examiner  ia 
the  state  banking  divlakin.  eonflrmad  there  Is 
no  state  amtrd  of  notalnaaa.  "Thar*  are  no 
reporting  re(|ulrein«nta.  no  reglaferatlon."  he 
said.  "Tou'U  have  a  diSenlt  tine  getting 
informatkMi  without  a  court  order.  It  la  pri- 
vate Information." 

Major  stockholers  of  utilities  are  listed  In 
public  reports  to  state  and  federal  agencies. 
but  most  of  the  large  holders  are  In  nominee 
names.  As  a  genmal  rule,  the  larger  the  util- 
ity, the  larger  the  number  of  nocnlBeea  in  the 
list  of  top  owncn. 

Tha  only  clues  to  owners  that  the  nom- 
inee list  offers  Is  the  connection  between  the 
"street  names"  and  the  banks  and  invest- 
ment houses.  In  a  few  Instanees,  the  groups 
which  use  the  nominees  are  listed,  su«di  ■• 
pension  and  mutual  funds. 

But  nowtiere  In  the  nearly  100-page  list  Is 
the  name  of  an  individual  owner  found.  And 
to  make  matters  worse,  many  stocks  held  by 
brokers  are  listed  In  the  name  of  their  spe- 
cial nominee.  Cede  and  Co. 

Cede  and  Co.  lepiesents  the  Central  Cer- 
tificate Service  at  the  Btoek  Clearing  Corpo- 
ration, a  subatdiary  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Kcehaage.  It  Is  a  cleartng  boos*  for  bcokar 
exchangee,  aemng  tba  sama  function  aa  a 
check  claaring  house  for  banks. 

For  exampia.  New  Kngland  Telephone  has 
33.5  mUUon  shares  of  which  SSJI  million,  or 
73  per  cent,  are  owned  by  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph.  The  largest  stockholder 
outside  of  AT  *  T  is  Merrfll  Lynch.  Pierce, 
Fenner  and  Smith,  with  I«S.oeT  shaiea.  The 
ncoUneaa  used  by  MsiiUl  Lynch  are  not 
listed. 

Tba  largest  ncHnlnea.  Bitfar  »t  Co..  holds 
^4,331  shares.  Slgler  la  the  nnmlnae  for  Man- 
ufacturers Hanover  Trust  Co.  of  New  Tork. 
one  of  the  nation's  largest  banks.  Sigler  is 
nsed  Bs  the  bank^  nominee  fbr  stocks  pur- 
chased for  VS.  and  l^arelgn  Saeuxttles  Corp., 
Canadian  IntesnattaBal  Qrowth  Fund  Inc, 
Channing  Fuads.  Oenaral  PubUe  Service 
Corp..  InsUtutlonal  Growth  Fund.  Institu- 
tional IiuxMne  Fund  and  Institutional  Shares 

Ltd. 

As  New  England  Telephone  conceded  in  Its 
1970  report  to  the  PubHe  xmiltJes  Oommls- 
ston:  "Principal  or  beneficial  ownsra  of  dtans 
in  the  names  of  noralnsaa  other  than  Osos 
and  COl  ttnnot  bs  dstamilned  from  the  re- 
qxmctents'  nooKla." 

Slnoa  AT&T  owns  New  Kagland.  Telepbons. 
who  owns  AT&T,  tha  country's  largest-held 
corporate  stock?  Nominees  and  brokers  are  In 
the  list  of  the  30  top  stockholders,  aeeordhy 
to  the  FBderal  ConHBunleatlons  OHSSWitwhai. 

Again,  Merrill  Lynch,  ooaablned  wBh  tts 
Cade  hofcUngs.  Is  tha  biggest  ownw.  aim 
7.258.711  shares  out  of  a  total  of  MOJOd.TTft 
shares. 

The  second-largest  owner  Is  Kabo  and  Co.. 
a  nominee  of  Bankers  Traat  0».  of  New 
Tot*,  with  3.trn,9n  shares.  Third  isCndd  and 
Co  .  a  nominee  of  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  of 
New  York,  with  2.14flJ)06. 

Cudd.  In  turn,  ia  holding  the  stock  for  a 
series  of  Investment  funds  including  Amer- 
ican Mutual  Fund  Inc..  catenrteal  Fund  toc^ 
BcTolty  Fund  inc.,  Intornatlooal  Be«>uroee 
Inc.  and  the  Investmsnt  Company  of 
America.  ^^ 

Utility  holding  companies,  snoi  as  wew 
England  Elecftrte  and  Mastam  UtHltlee  Asso- 
ciates, come  tmdar  the  Bsenrrtlas  snd  Kx- 
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chMgs  OomnUsslon  and  must  file  the  names 
oX  iiiarrhirt-H"*  who  own  mon  than  1  per 
cat  of  thatar  stack. 

Xb»  aaly  thssa  Ustsd  undar  Nsw  Zagland 
MacUie  »f  JiexziU  I^mch.  Bia.^1  shares,  or 
3j  par  cant:  BtM^  and  Co..  aoSJOO.  or  1.3 
p^i^at.  and  Harvard  and  Co..  1S1JM8.  or 
\sa  per  osnfc. 

^gj^  lg  tha  TtHTr*'"^  for  Biggs  National 
B,„k  of  Wsshli^iton.  IXC.  Harvard  is  the 
oomioM  of  New  ■'^f-^  Merchanta  National 
p^nk  when  U  la  a^lng  for  Harvard  Collage. 

Itx.  FltaOarald  discounted  the  Uaportance 
of  tbs  sxMQt  of  earaarshlp  by  nominees.  "It 
doesn't  maaa  much."  h«  said.  "We  have  a 
good  guass  but  rsaUy  don't  know  who  they 
represent." 

As  far  Ttfi-*^'"  T7tUlttes  AsBnclftt«<a.  only 
ivo  big  ownacs  axa  with  ths  SEC — Hank  and 
Co,  a  nnmltrt  at  First  National  City  Bank 
of  Vew  York.  08.250  shares,  or  3.6  per  cent, 
and  Wru  sad  Co,  aomlaee  for  First  National 
City  Bank  of  Clsaslaari.  36,000  or  1 .3  per  cent. 

The  SUA  spokesman  was  asked  If  it  both- 
ered him  not  knowing  the  largest  atockhold- 
eis  in  ths  utOUjr. 

"It  would  bothsr  joa  If  there  was  a  stock- 
boldar  out  thai*  who  owned  50  per  cent  of 
ths  company.  It's  noae  of  our  business  who 
the  broker  holds  the  stock  for,"  he  remarked. 

Kren  a  amalJ  firm  such  ss  Valley  Oas  has  a 
broker  and  a  noaalnee  as  its  largest  stoek- 
holdats.  Meixlll  I^rnch  holds  13,0S2  out  of 
4aOj00O  outstaadlag  ahares.  And  Comfa  and 
Co.  has  10.000. 

Comfa  Is  ths  "<t>"<'""  for  the  X}&.  Na- 
tkmal  Bank  of  ForUand,  Ore.  "It's  a  triwt 
(or  a  j^"" '<<■>"  fund."  a^lained  Charles  Vass. 
Valley's  treasurer.  "But  what  pensUm  fund 
I  donl  knosr." 

The  largast  stockholder  in  Newport  Elec- 
tric is  Bows  and  Co,  a  nominff»  of  Industrial 
National  w^nv  s  Jsolds  7.11£  out  of  306,33« 
shares.  But  Ihigene  Rankin.  Newport's  preal- 
dsnt.  sees  no  cUfflculty  with  the  arrangement. 

"We  asked  them  one  time  who  they  were 
snd  they're  not  suftpoaed  to  give  out  that 
infarmatlOQ."  he  saVL  *^  can't  sec  any  prob- 
lem here  at  aU.  We  know  who  97  per  cent  of 
Uwm  are.  Close  to  80  per  cent  are  in  Rhode 
Idand  and  close  to  SO  per  cent  are  In  our 
territory." 

The  fodowtng  are  the  major  stockholders 
in  ihe  largw  utilities  serrtng  Rhode  Island. 
When  nominees  are  listed,  ths  b&nk  or 
financial  Instltntlon  which  they  represent 
are  In  parentheses.  The  number  of  shares  is 
after  ea^  owners  name. 

MIW   tua-Aim    ISLKTHOKX    AMB   TEUBCSAPB 
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Fetuter  tt 


AMsrtean 

g»ph 

KsrrtU  I^iwfa. 

Ssiith 

N.  Y.  Life  Insurance 

SIgier    A     Go.     (Msaufartarers 

Hsaow  Trust) 

AJaahaas  ft  Oo 

nanklla  aiMl  Co.  (FMaUty  Bank 
of    PhUadeliihla    lor    Univar- 

stty  «f  t^eaasytvaaia) 

Bswpuar  KLBcntic 

Dose  ft  Oo.  (Tnduslilal  National 

Bank)    

Part  F.  Hairay 

Merrill  Lya^.  Pierce,  Fenner  and 
BnMh  

Oage  ft  0>.  fKhode  Island  Hos- 
pital  Troat) 

SaviBfB  Bank  of  Ifewport 

PSOVmXNCE    CAS 

Medld.  c/o  L.  B.  Car- 
Co_. 


33.900,000 

14S,«eT 
4S.fiOD 

M,Stl 

16,  SM 


33.000 


James  V. 

penter 

Robert  S.  Boyle  of  MiHi>«ii   xex- 
Arthur   and    Elizabeth    Newham 

Jr.  of  PahJhogue.  N.Y 

Sam  Qitlow  of  New  York  City... 
Elsie  C.  Emery  «t  B^ewooA-- 


7,  116 
6.  BSD 

S.  423 

A.vn 

3>  000 


g.»16 

4.M3 

4.791 

4,  oee 

S.«M 


VXWrOST    GAS    UOHT    CXMfPAMT 

S%lsr  ft  Oo.  (Manufactarecs 
Hanover  Trust) 

Estate  of  Osoige  T.  Sfdatighltn 
of  KswTotkCtty — 

Wtfter   M.    Isffords   Jr.    (presl- 

kMKtia  MsndMte'oc'iiiowTc^ 
a^ 

Uaitsd    fiacurlty     Life     of     Dss 

Mfilnfw.    Iowa 

iixw  JLN6LAND  rLrrTiir  srsxsM 
(Nanragnnaaft  Slsctilo) 
MerrUl  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fannaraad 

South    

Hold  ft  Ca  (Rlggs  National  Bank 

of  Washington,  DX5.)--- 

Harvard    &    Oo.    (Wtew   England 

Mercttanta  Hattonal  Bank) 

xaBKSN   ui'iuxxES  associxixs 
(Hlackstons  Valley  Uectdc) 
Hank  ft  Co.  (Fixst  Katlonal  City 

Bank)    --"■ 

Wm  ft  Co.  (First  Wathwsi  City  of 
Cleveland)    

VAI.IXT  GAS  COW»»WT 

Merrill  Lynch,  Pierce.  Fenner  and 
Smith    

Comfa  ft  Co.  (US.  HatloMd  Bank 
of  Portland,  Oca.) 

Dr.   Jack   iioth   of    Tike   Bronx. 
«.Y. 

Charles  M.  Teansy  Jr.  of  Boston 

FalsfMstock  ft  Co.  of  Nsw  York — 


13.330 

i.eaa 
riss 

6.ZM 
5,880 

51«.4n 
209,300 

191,  «eg 

88.2S0 

M.ooe 

13.082 

10,000 

3.780 
3.0M 
2.500 


m 
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Tlw  loiktwlBg  are  tiae  noaaineas  for  BlMde 
l^kaA  firms  listed  in  ttae  1»71  and  liTTa 
naaniaee  lisU  puhllshBd  by  tha  Amcrloan 
Society  of  OotporaU  Secretaries  Inc. : 

Blown,  liWe  aod  Marshal  mc.  Bourne  ft 
Co. 

^^^tw«».«  Trust  Co.,  Howard  ft  Co.;  Hess  ft 
Co.;  Swing  ft  Co.;  Tanner  ft  Co.;  Victor  ft  Oo. 

Cumaaittte  and  Co.  Inc.  Carl  ft  Oo. 

Dtanond.  Doorley,  Douglas  ft  Co.,  Bobart 
&Osu 

Industrial  Nattaaal  Bank.  Battsy  ft  Oo.; 
Bioadban*  ft  McAJplna;  C.  B.  ft  O04  Dressar 
&  BleiaBiMon:  Boa*  ft  Co.:  Teat  ft  Co.; 
PnyvenftOo. 

ItinlMitf  Taimraaint  Co.,  Airoit  A  Oo. 

Newport  NatiaiBal  Bank.  Aqaldaack  ft  Co. 

Providence  Steamboat  Co.  and  Mauranla 
Co-poratSon.  India  ft  Cot. 

I  Col.  laterfaie  ft  OOl 
ialaad  Baapital  Tlruai.  Bates  ft  Oo.; 
Bocfta  ft  Oo.:  BKwnonla  ft  Ool;  Oaude  ft  Oo.; 
FlsM  ft  Co^  Ob9  a  004  Oerry  ft  Co.:  Ota- 
ham  ft  Oo.;  Oray  ft  004  nF  ft  Co.;  Kaut  ft 
Col;  Letts  ft  Ool;  Nswaaan  ft  Cto4  FotasrACo.: 
Regro  ft  Ool;  Bnth  &  Co.;  SaU  ft  C04  aftrcr 
itOa^  OaostftOo. 

a^Ktopistra,  Kats.  Volatile  h,  Oo..  Jnd 
Sankaso. 

Tks  Sixty  Troat,  Little  ft  Cooipaiiy:  SOvar 
&O0. 

O.  H.  walker  ft  Co..  Mears  ft  Oo. 

Ws^liHUiii  Trust  Co„  Perry,  Baker  ft  Oo. 

Alien  J.  White  ft  Co.,  Whioo. 


M«rffl  HawktBs.  Preeldent. 
Newport  Oas  Light  Co 


THE  EXPORT-mPORT  BANK 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  on  Jane 
11,  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Scooomlc 
ComcQlttee.  Senator  WnuaM  ?aoxKiac 
retaaaed  in  a  iiiiiiiiiiCtee  report  a  ooin- 
pendtamflf  papers  sobcaltted  to  ttie  Joint 
Economic  Committee — SBC — cm  Inter- 
naUoaul  n^yHM^^  This  JEC  report  re- 
printed   three    academic    studies    siA- 


mitted  to  the  committee  bjr  three  prof e*- 
sttCB  of  •eoBunilcjL 

Vodny.  I  -•oHlil  Uaetoreceni  thafc  tbe 
views  put  fMwam  tai  ttaeie  itadln  de  not 
rcprnstnt  xaj  «iev>  m  the  ranting  Be- 
publlcan  Senator  aa  the  Joint  IBconoraV; 
Committee  and  to  express  my  own  'views 
dixacUr. 

One  flf  the  stiidlas  puUUbed  in  the 
coowoMttui  is  ctttiileA  "Biport  Cvadtt 
SuiMlttes  and  UJa.  Biparts:  Ao  Analyi^ 
dl  the  UJB.  Catatank.''  by  ProT.  DofMglas 
R.  B(M  eC  Soottiem  Blimis  UHlWTrtty. 
and  my  remaita  today  are  addressed  to 
thl£  study  only. 

Osie  of  the  underlying  premises  of  Px<»- 
fasaor  BoU's  stw)y  aeesM  to  om  to  lie 
withantHomdHttoB.  PvoCeasarSolil  < 
in  Us  oonefeMteM  tfaBk  the  (Mtod 
i5  cnmntty  nring  •  onnMBattaii  of  < 
major  procrams  to  improve  tts  trade  bal- 
ance: flexible  dollar  exchange  rate,  ex- 
pert inviDDtlaB, 
Eartter  to  the  ttmOy  Bnili  iiaiii  Bohi 

that  If  tlM  xaecaft  deoMaai  to  floU 


the  OjB.  doilar  In : 

Is  aa  Inilfcatlan  tf  Oie 
jiat  tfaa  Inlaaoe  of 
method  M  tte  fatura. 
for  neat  i 
mottm  irngnwB  '■til  ke 

Bat  ttie  Otatted  Btatoa  hi 
the  dollar,  is  preveatod  hr  tba 
WoQdi  Act  fvam  floattog  ti>»  UA.  dailar, 
and  tiie  float  of  a<faar  ciiaatle 
the  dollar  also  doeanoit  seen  In  i 
Since  U.S.  policymakers  eamot  aad  a»e 
not  foOatrtng  ttite  option,  it  loglcaBy  fo!- 
lon-s  that  they  must  cancem  themselves 
with  more  convenUonaJ  export  promo- 
tion technJtww  if  our  serious  balance  of 
trade  and  balaooc  of  paysaents  det^dt 
position  is  to  be  ameliorated. 

Ttiis,  then,  geta  to  Che  erex  of  ttieBid>- 
stantJTc  aigiuuente;  namely,  whether 
the  UJS.  Oorernmeot  airtaUnwi.  exports 
through  the  operation  of  the  Kxlmhanlc 
and  whether  tlse  wytmhanv  joaiis  are  aa 
effective  mnani  «f  piwaetiag  UBw  c«- 
porta. 

The  Bohi  stady  ecntonda  that 
benlc  kaoiE  are  aubeidiaed  aod 
dooMs  as  to  tSdr  elfetUveneBs  In  pro- 
moting exports.  Since  theae  aerloos  qoea- 
tions  have  been  raised.  I  think  that  my 
coUeaguea  voifdd  ba  latcrasted  la  this  ve- 
gaid  to  the  evaluaiton  of  tkla  study  ly 
an  internationally  respected  aeooaailat. 
Or.  Howard  Ptqaet,  who  is  w«a  feaoani  to 
the  Congress  Oirough  hte  work  'wRh  the 
Le;gislallTe  Reference  Servioe  for  more 
than  20  yaais  and  who  was  commls- 
sifoned  bf^  the  g^imhawk  to  evaluate  the 
Prof essor  Bohi  study. 

Begaidtog  the  snbrtdy  aUegattan.  Dr. 
Piqiiet  eoDidadea: 

Bahsldlss  wotild  bs  InTOIrsd  U  ths  Sdm- 
ta«nk  opszatsd  at  a  loss.  On  ths  oontcaiy.  tha 
p-""*«"^fc  IMS  hsaa  highly  proAtahla.  Pa»- 
fassor  Bank's  argwnants  sss 
cause  thaj  Isapty  tha* 
are  paying  for  large  subsidies  to  foreigners  to 
enaJUe  tteca  to  buy  TTJ5.  exports,  naost  of 
whieh  they  wo«M  have  bowght  sren  without 
suhsMy.  tn  ' '" 


cxvin- 
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i«t«  hM  b««n  oonfll«t*ntly  higher  than  lt« 
borrowing  r»t«  »t  the  U-8.  TreMiiry  for 
•qulTAlent,  or  even  longer  maturltiee,  «- 
0*^  only  in  l*t«  19«9  •oA  Murly  1970. 

Dr.  Piquet,  after  presenting  various 
tables  goes  on  to  note  that: 

Even  during  19««  and  In  19«8-70  the  corts 
incurred  on  aome  current  borrowing  were 
more  than  offset  by  the  profits  accrued  on 
outstanding  balances  and  on  other  current 
borrowtngs  at  rates  lower  than  the  BxUn- 
baak  lending  rate,  with  the  r«iult  that,  on 
an  ovaraU  ba«U,  the  Bank's  operations 
showed  a  profit  in  theee  years  alone. 

Dr.  Piquet  then  concludes: 
Thus,  even  under  the  definition  of  "sub- 
sidy" foUowwl  by  the  staff  of  the  (Joint  Kco- 
nomlo)  Oommlttee,  current  operations  of  the 
KHmbank  In  most  years  have  never  enUUed 
a  autaaidy  ooat.  On  a  cumulative  basis,  the 
Sslmbank's  operaUon*  have  never  entailed 
a  subsidy  coat. 

The  secoDd  prtocipel  point  of  conten- 
tion Is  whether  the  Exlmbonk's  loan  pro- 
gram provldee  a  significant  stimulus  to 
American  exports.  Again,  the  conclusions 
of  Professor  Bohl  and  Dr.  Piquet  differ 
markedly.  After  Dr.  Piquet  polnU  out 
that  export  credits  and  the  terms  under 
which  Bwh  credits  are  arailable  is  one 
of  the  factors  involved  to  determining 
competitive  advantage,  Dr.  Piquet  makes 
the  f (lowing  analysis: 

It  U  Impossible  to  prove  mathematically 
that  the  Bxlmbank  has  been  ineffective  In 
stimulating  UJ3.  exports  as  It  Is  to  prove  that 
tt  has  been  effective. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  export  financing. 
there  Is  a  strong  presumption  that  the  Kxlm- 
bank  has  facilitated  increased  exports  and 
that.  In  doing  so.  It  has  not  Impaired  the 
foreign  trade  position  of  the  United  States, 
nor  aggravated  lU  balance  of  payments 
deficit. 

■xporU  Just  dont  happen.  For  the  most 
part,  they  are  closely  Intertwined  with  fl- 
DAQOlng.  A  salesmen  for  U.S.  Industrial  prod- 
ueta  abroad  will  have  little  success  If  he  can- 
not assure  potential  buyers  of  adequate  fi- 
nancing. It  can  be  generaltaed  that  pur- 
tjliasiirs  In  the  leaa-deTel<q>ed  countries  sim- 
ply do  not  have  enough  cash  with  which  to 
punshaae  Imports,  and  Uiat  even  tn  the  de- 
veloped oountriaa  eaab  for  the  purpose  is 
scarce.  For  example.  In  Japan  the  electric 
power  companies  are  private  institutions,  re- 
ceiving payment  In  Japanese  yen.  They  do 
no*  have  aeceae  to  non-Japaneee  currencies 
held  by  the  Bank  of  Japan.  Therefore,  they 
require  supplier  financing  if  they  buy  im- 
portad  equipment. 

■vary  important  exporting  country  has  an 
export-flnanelng  facility,  which  finances  ex- 
ports at  fixed,  rather  than  floating  Interest 
rates.  In  the  United  States  the  current  prac- 
tice of  commercial  banks  usually  la  to  fl- 
nanee  exports  at  floating  rates.  whl<^  means 
that  the  rate  of  interest  Is  subjeet  to  change 
as  the  prlmfl  borrowing  rata  changes  within 
the  United  States.  Were  it  not  for  the  Kxlm- 
bank.  which  provides  long  term  loans  at  a 
fixed  rata  (for  some  time  0  percent),  pur- 
chaser* of  UJ3.  exports  might  have  to  borrow 
exclusively  at  floatlxtg  rates,  which  would 
place  U  B.  exporters  at  a  disadvantage  com- 
pared with  exporters  In  other  oountrlee. 

Dr.  Piquet's  analysis  then  goes  on  to 
r*\a.Ytt  a  careful  economic  analysis  of  the 
various  points  raised  by  Professor  Bohi. 

Since  the  United  States  is  to  a  period 
of  balance-of-paymoits  difficulties,  since 
it  is  to  the  national  toterest  to  review 


carefully  the  export  promotion  activities 
of  the  Federal  Gtavemment  to  insure  that 
they  are  giving  all  appropriate  assistance 
to  the  promotion  of  UJ3.  exports,  and 
since  the  study  of  Professor  Bohi  has  re- 
ceived widespread  press  attention,  I  felt 
it  proper  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  Dr.  Piquet's  challenge  to  cer- 
tain assertions  made  by  Professor  Bohi. 
A  copy  of  Dr.  Piquet's  study  Is  available 
from  the  Eximbank  jxist  as  a  copy  of  Dr. 
Bohl's  study  is  available  from  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  concluding  remarks  of  E>r. 
Howard  S.  Piquet's  study,  "Export  Credit 
Subsidies  and  U.S.  Exports:  An  Analysis 
of  the  U.S.  Eximbank."  by  Douglas  R. 
Bohi— A  Reply  be  placed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 
"Export  CuiDrr  StrBsmirs  and  US    Exports: 

An  Analysis  op  the  U.S.   Eximbank, '•  by 

Douglas  R.  Bom — A  Reply 

(by  Howard  S.  Piquet) 

CONCLUDING      BZMARKS 

It  is  incorrect  to  charaoterlze  the  Exim- 
bank as  a  subeldlalng  agency.  Throughout  its 
existence  It  has  been  borrowing  funds  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  the  private  capital 
market  at  rates  of  Interest  lower  than  the 
rates  which  it  charges  Its  borrowers,  except 
for  brief  periods  over  the  past  few  years, 
when  Interest  rates  skyrocketed  and  it  paid 
a  slightly  higher  rate  to  the  Treasury  than 
Its  lending  rate.  This  phenomenon  resulted 
from  the  fact  that  the  Eximbank  has  been 
following  a  policy  of  charging  a  standard 
rate  of  6  percent  on  its  loans.  The  average 
rates  paid  on  its  borrowings  in  the  private 
capital  market  have  always  been  lower  than 
Its  lending  rate. 

Because  of  the  differential  between  Its 
borrowing  rate  and  its  lending  rate  the  Ex- 
imbank Lb  a  highly  profitable  Institution  and 
It  has  been  paying  substantial  dividends  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  which,  on  behalf  of  the 
Government,  holds  aU  of  Its  $1  billion  of 
capital  stock.  It  Is  mUleadlng,  therefore,  to 
assert  that  AmMlcan  taxpayers  are  spending 
huge  Btims  through  the  iCxlmbank  to  stimu- 
late U.S.  exports. 

The  lExlmbank  also  provides  a  large  and 
increasing  volume  of  guarantees  and  insur- 
anoe.  It  is  a  true  bank  which  has  been  cre- 
ated for  the  purpose  of  facilitating  exports 
with  respect  to  credits,  guarantees  and  in- 
surance so  as  to  place  U.S.  exports  on  a 
cc«npetltlve  footing  with  exports  by  other 
coxmtries.  International  "credit  wars"  have 
been  avoided  through  regular  consultations 
held  under  the  atisplces  of  the  Beme  Union. 
Efforts  to  prove  that  the  activities  of  the 
Eximbank  have  not  stimulated  U.S.  exp»«rts 
have  been  unsuccessful  because  there  are 
too  many  vartaWes  of  equal  Importance  to 
isolate  the  effects  of  any  one  of  them.  Includ- 
ing credit  financing.  Professor  Bohl  has  dem- 
onstrated this  ImpoBSlbUlty  by  his  mathe- 
matical equatlonfl.  For  the  same  reason,  tt 
Is  Impossible  to  demonstrate  mathematically 
that  Eximbank  activities  have  stimulated 
e:q>orts. 

There  Is  a  strong  presumption,  however, 
that  Eximbank  activities  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  expanding  US  exports.  Numerous 
banks,  which  according  to  Eximbank  critics, 
are  supposed  to  be  competitors  of  the  Ex- 
imbank. are  on  record  to  the  effect  that 
were  it  not  for  Eximbank  credits  and  guaran- 
tees many  exports  would  not  have  materlal- 
laed.  -     -...--- 


As  stated  In  my  1970  pep«t:  »  "By  the 
luiture  of  the  phenomena,  a  poaltlT*  cause- 
effect  relationship  between  Kxlmhank  lend- 
ing and  increasing  UB.  exports  cannot  be 
•proved'.  Oorrelatlooa  between  the  percent- 
age Increase  In  the  Eximbank's  lending,  on 
a  country-by-country  basts,  and  UB.  exports 
to  those  countries  are  so  Intertwined  In  a 
maze  of  widely  ranging  vartables  that  It  Is 
not  possible  to  show  any  convincing  rela- 
tionship. The  volume  of  exports  is  to  strong- 
ly affected  by  the  price  relaUonships,  rela- 
tive degrees  of  Inflation,  rates  of  economic 
growth,  etc.,  that  the  effects  of  Eximbank 
lending  upon  U.S.  exports  are  hidden.  Even 
with  respect  to  some  of  the  leas  developed 
countries  In  which  there  appears  to  be 
something  approaching  a  poeltive  correla- 
lion,  so  many  variables  are  involved  that 
any  conclusion  as  to  cause-and -effect  re- 
lationships is  rendered  meaninglees.  If  for 
no  other  reason  than  because  the  Eximbank 
Is  only  one  of  the  institutions  which  en- 
courages exports  to,  and  development  in, 
thoee  countries.  Whether  UB.  exports  to  any 
given  country  have  expcusded  because  of 
Elxlmbank  loans  or  because  of  the  operations 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment or  of  the  World  Bank  cannot  be  de- 
termined. 

"In  the  absenoe  of  statistical  proof,  almost 
aU  that  can  be  done  la  to  ask  thoae  who  are 
in  a  poeltion  to  know  whether,  In  their 
Judgment,  the  aotivitlea  of  the  Eximbank 
and  the  FCIA  have  caused  exports  to  be 
larger  than  they  otherwise  would  have  been. 
"In  the  course  of  preparing  the  present 
report,  the  author  talked  and  correeponded 
with  a  large  number  of  bankers  and  ex- 
porters. In  nearly  every  instance  they  have 
been  fxilly  cooperative  in  answering  ques- 
tions and  in  volunteering  information  and 
opinions  regarding  the  Exlmbank's  proce- 
dures and  attitudes." 

Exporters  and  commercial  bankers  alike 
are  enthusiastic  In  crediting  the  Eximbank 
for  stimulating  exports.  The  reply  of  a  rela- 
tively small  bank  vnts  typical  in  stating  "We 
are  extremely  pleased  with  the  many  new 
provisions  in  the  program  .  .  .  they  should 
generate  additional  exports  by  making  bank 
financing  more  flexible  and  providing  banks 
with  greater  liquidity  during  periods  of  tight 
money.  .  .  ." 

ParUcularly  enlightening  was  a  letter  re- 
cently received  by  the  Eximbank  from  an 
Important  Danish  Importer  stating  that: 

"As  you  may  know,  many  of  the  major  In- 
dustrial countries  such  as  the  United  King- 
dom, Germany,  Japan,  Holland  and  others 
offer  state-assisted  financing  when  non-na- 
tional clients  such  as  ourselves  order  heavy 
equipment  like  ships,  drilling  rigs,  cranes, 
machinery  and  so  on. 

"Accordingly,  when  we  became  aware  of 
the  availability  of  favorable  financing  as  of- 
fered by  the  Export-Import  Bank  we  gave 
more  serious  consideration  to  soureing  from 
the  United  States.  The  financing  terms  you 
make  available  have  played  a  major  role  in 
our  decision  for  the  first  time  to  order  about 
»50  million  worth  of  such  equipment  from 
the  United  States,  whereas  In  the  past  we 
have  typically  sourced  such  equipment  from 
other  countries.  Further,  in  the  process,  our 
staff  is  becoming  aware  of  other  procure- 
ment opportunities  In  the  United  SUtes 
which  we  had  not  earlier  had  occasion  to 
encounter.  We  frankly  doubt  that  we  would 
consider  some  of  the  Uj8_A.  procurement  we 
have  Just  made,  and  are  now  planning,  if 
the  financing  you  offer  were  not  available." 
To  curtail  the  Exlmbank's  activities  would 
run  the  risk  of  retarding  U-3.  exports.  Simple 
logic  says  that  if  there  is  a  presumption  that 
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U^  ]fylrg>»anv  bas  twan  doing  a  creditable 
lab  U  ih"****  be  allowed  to  continue  to  do 
Ja  If  It  Is  to  do  so  during  a  period  of  eco- 
oMnic  tiir'"°'""  its  powers  should  be  en- 
lacgsO. 

Mr.  YOVO.  Mr.  PresitSent,  It  Is  my 
pleasure  to  Join  the  dlsttngulshed  senior 
Senator  from  Mew  York  iMr.  Javits)  to 
p)acii«  in  tbe  Smxmu>  the  concluding  re- 
marks td  tte  WBTrilnnt  report  by  Dr. 
Piquet  and  to  «neea«ato  vok*  my  strong 
support  for  the  Bxpoit-Import  Bank  and 
its  activities. 

As  the  nmklng  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  foreign  Operations  of  the  Ap- 
pmiriaUaaa  <?ommt4^^^f*  I  hare  had  the 
oppMtvBtty  over  the  pas4  several  yeacs 
to  taeome  q«tte  faniliar  wtth  tte  pQhcies 
of  the  Bank  and  to  dosety  monitor  tts 
activities  on  a  txmtlnutaic  basis. 

yasAii  an  tills  txpei'ience  and  knowl- 
edge, it  has  T>f*".  and  It  conttoues  to  be, 
my  very  firm  conviction  that  the  Rank 
bM  pursued,  now  ptusaes,  and  will  oon- 
tinue  to  pursue,  potteies  and  procedures 
wMeh  pfovMe  neeeasary  flnanntal  asaist- 
snce.  but  atHj  necessary  assistance,  to 
tbe  UJ3.  busbiessman  to  his  endeavors  to 
compete  In  tbe  world's  marketplace.  I 
am  f urtber  caaiinced  beyond  all  doubt 
that  Krhrh*"*'  provides  this  sffKliitanre 
without  supplanting,  or  even  competing 
with,  tbe  OofKnetal  asststance  already 
available  from  the  prtrate  sector.  And,  as 
Dr.  Piquet  poAnts  out,  the  Bank  does  so 
without  any  real  subsidy  on  the  part  of 
tbe  Government  and.  Indeed,  at  a  profit 
to  tbe  UjS.  taxpayer. 

Notlilng  In  Pralessor  Bohi's  report 
ctaaneed  my  terorafale  optnion  of  Exim- 
bank one  bit.  Not  the  least. 

And  now,  I  am  pleased  to  find  my  Tie WB 
completely  supported  by  this  learned  re- 
port of  Dr.  Piquet,  a  man  of  impeccable 
credentials  and  a  msm  well — and  favor- 
ably known  to  ■tost  of  the  Members  of 
this  Congress.  Dr.  Piquet's  reply  pointa 
cut  the  f alades  of  Professor  Bohi's  report 
and  tteailj  and  loglcaBy  refutes  them 
one  by  one. 

I  wholeheartedly  recommend  Dr. 
Piquet's  report  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  aiMt  I  particularly  urge  anyone 
wtao  has  read  PnrfeBaor  Bohi's  report  to 
consdentiOfDHiy  read  and  consider  Ur. 
Piquet  s  reply. 

In  closlns.  I  am  compelled  to  point  out 
tbat  at  a  time  when  there  are  so  many 
real  problems  to  be  solved,  so  mapy  insti- 
tuticois  not  doing  a  good  Job.  and  so  much 
important  vaaOtm  legiElatloa  which  the 
Congrees  hasnt  had  time  to  complete,  it 
can  only  be  wastafifl  folly  that  we  must 
spend  even  a  smkll  amount  of  time  and 
energy  *f«immpg  a  truly  productive  and 
effe<^ve  icstitoiioa  such  as  the  Export- 
Import  Baak  Tg*'**!*  spurious  criticisms 
from  unbiCuiiued  sonroes. 

Mr.  800TT.  Ifr.  President,  on  behidf 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  tctaa  Texas 
(Mr.  Town),  vbo  Is  necessailly  absent 
I  aak  iBaainDua  canaeat  that  his  re- 
marks «B  the  Pimaet  report  on  the  Bx- 
port-lnpett  Bank  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcois. 

Tbe  FRKtUDlMU  OFFICEa.  Without 
o^ieetton.  It  la  se  ordered. 


ThX    iMPOaiAMCS   OF   THX    EXPORT-I>«FOBT 

Bams 
(SUtemant  by  Senator  Town) 
I  would  like  te  exprcM  my  concunenoe  in 
the  coocluxlans  tt  the  Plqinrt  Report  tm  the 
Qcport-Import  Bank,  smMuailaed  by  the 
dtstti^wlahaa  Senator  ii«ia  Hew  YoA  <Mr. 
jAvrrs) .  T^»  stady  aiialj—  tUm  eoBtittsitlaa 
of  the  Bx-lm  Baak  t»  oar  trsds  posttSosi.  I 
haM  iM«wl  the  pa^w  by  Vav^a*  Bohi  pur- 
porting to  show  that  the  Bank  prograMS  to 
stimulate  exports  are  not  ww^hwhUe,  and 
for  my  part  I  find  the  assumptions  and  con- 
clusions of  the  paper  to  be  (autty.  aa  per  the 
aaaiysis  tojr  BarmmiA  nqiaeC  Tba  Bx-Ub  Bank 
has  tn  Caet  euotrtbotart  a  graat  oeal  t«  the 
cxpmtmkm  of  our  apart*,  and  oontlnue*  to 
madt  tbo  support  o(  Ooavraas. 

I   wUl   note   a   few  of   Uw   demooatrative 
casas  for  tbe  Bank's  oootrUtatlon  to  onr  ex- 
port aetlvtttoa.   baaad   sbupiy   on   UiataBcaa 
wtueb  I  tuwe  ubutwntiM  MsWarns  Cnm  the 
Bank  to  «ke  avport  aetlvtUaa  ot  Arms  in  ms 
owa  SiaSe.  Maajr  raquarts  trom  Teaaa  tor 
Ex-Im  giieiaiitaas.  lasurawna,  aad  loaa  par- 
tteipottcMS  aas  ptoeesped  an4  appioveA  by 
the  Bank  la  a  MuUna  faAiaa.  In  soma  1»- 
smcwM,  iKivwar.  praMMMS  aaralop  wiUt  r»- 
gard   to  partleolar  «xport  aKaattons  wbieh 
bring  tha«i  to  my  atteation.  Boom  ct  tbaar 
cases  Involve  business  firms  which  have  UUM 
or  CM  oxport  axpsctanoe  or  eatabltahsit  bual- 
naas   relaUonatalpa    with   oustomars    abroad. 
riirilgw   modllfs  aasaa  ralwobant  to  «Uvart 
tb«kr<«e«uanUy  aoarea  MBOUMaa  towaad  thaU: 
own  lo^arters  In  iaany  of  thase  sltaattofts. 
wU^  (i«4uaAtiy  ianilve  oaly  inatdental  Un- 
pocteta   aad/or    sis  11    Importara.    Tbrn    D.a 
baaka  «tasilanj  hare  lesa  rlaky  dowattlr  aad 
laigcr,  parhaps  laare  prafitable  export  and 
impnrt.  fi.^n~»ing   to  dOb  aiMl  due   to  thalr 
ufiocasaiy  adbsreaoa  to  prlnrlplas  of  prudeut 
titi^itclMi  taanagABaaat  tbey  do  not  Xaal   Ux 
many  lnlfln~~  that  titay  caa  JuAify  uoiii- 
mltUng  Xunds  to  tbeso  mai;glaal  altuaUonii. 
Tbte  is  an  area  where  Kx-Im  can  be  and. 
Is  of  critical  Mslstsnrs  to  tbe  XaclUtation  of 
our  potfBtlai  aaporta,  with  ita  loan  guaran- 
tees, toaa  partldpaUooa,  and  InsMranre.    In 
tIkMe  lyfy'"^  1-**-""^-  I  hava  worked  with 
the   cxportOES.    the    Ex-Isa   Bank,   and    UJS. 
banks,  to  shape  up  an  export  financing  pack- 
age mikidi  win  aaake  tbe  sale  of  U.S.  goods  to 
the  foielgn  piirrhnmir  poeslhle,  while  at  the 
saBM   tiroM   will  give   the  V£.   Oovemment 
nrtrfiiwt-t    aasncanco    of    repayment   of    any 
fonda  or  UahtUty  it  may  have  an  the  line, 
qfv^  vUl  satisfy  tbe  private  finsnriai  Institu- 
tion that  it  is  not  taking  risks  beyond  pru- 
dent levels.  The  net  result  is  tbe  sale  oX  U.S. 
goods  which  would  otherwise  not  have  oc- 
cuiT«d  with  the  benrfts  to  the  V3.  of  in- 
creased  employment.   Income,    tax   rereniie, 
and  a  contribution  toward  our  ability  to  pay 
for  our  imports  and  our  defense  and  devd- 
opment  axpenses  around  ttie  ^obe.  The  key 
factor  in  this  whole  process  is  the  presence  of 
a  governmental  back-up  Wnanntng  and  guar- 
anteeing operation,  the  Ex-Im  Bank,  which 
was  able  to  bring  together  the  rtements  of  a 
marglnal-expart  situation  and  make  it  an 
actual-export  situation. 

The  other  kind  of  jaoblem  export  situation 
wlilch  normally  comes  to  my  attention  is 
that  where  a  Texas  firm  is  facing  conqpetl- 
tlon  fnxn  foreign  fhms  on  a  major  construc- 
tion project  or  blg-ttcket  product  sale 
abroad,  and  the  foreign  firms  are  backed  up 
by  low-Interest,  favorable-terms  flnanct»g 
from  abroad.  Our  banks  cannot  normally 
meet  this  type  of  foreign  gomnmental  fi- 
nancing with  totaUy  private,  market-goT- 
ersad  ia<Mwiinai  Tbe  wadd  of  tontgu  trade 
Ua«OHgb«and.aBdaaaa  " 

lie   tla^    ptoduots   wttb   aufciiiiea  d 

a  BubMaatiai  caaapetlttw 


It  la  only  the  presence  of  the  Export- Import 
Baak  that  gltea  «•  »ay  ekaaoe  oT  •  " 

mmaayofi 


baaryand^ ^  ^ 

tteS  «(  ^«mS  fiwlgn  nT*thv*n:  w»  iasUt  tkat 
our  Bank  be  iifwrsiful  in  "iF''^'"f  money  on 
its  operstloDs,  irttOe  the  Xoivlgn  gumiimeBt 
progxams  are  vatoxOf  votlilng  lets  tban 
grmaf.  at  tfcetr  UJtpmfm^  mpmm,  to  »•- 

the  BiMB  to  my  Stoto  tows  tMia  aoaMad  wttb 
tbe  aid  a<  tto  XK-toi  Bank  to  awcaie  Uw 
beavf  fiweijn  flnnnriai  astlatenre  odae  of 
thslr  competitors  and  to  succeed  la  axport- 
Ing  their  products  and  services  where  they 
could  no*  ottoerwlBB  have  done  eo.  '  ~~^ 
reel  reaoHa  «(  our  euppoeed 
ttver  fapoc^UDpait  Bank  , 
least  "■^produativw"  ts  what  tbe 
anatftos  etolflM;  I  prefer  to  bgUere  «tet  1 
hare  eeen  aad  experterred  to  date  with  the 
Bank's  prc^jrama,  the  concrete  export  sales 
which  liave  helped  my  Staters  economy  and 
which  wwe  coXj  eDaUad  to  do  eo  by  *hl«ie 
of  tbe  cntelal  and  tlsaety  aid  of  tbe  Bt-Ba 


toopaiaticaa 
ot  Uw  Bank  to  aoBM  4mmtl  and  eoantirs  very 
eCoeUveiy  tbe  sigiiiiieafs  that  U  U  not 
contdbuttre  to  on»  export  actlvltlea.  Th» 
Ex-Im  Bank  4k>ee  suceeasTuUy  OkcSttate  oar 
exports,  wbBe  evntng  s  decent  reto  of  re- 
turn «ad  paytiw  dtnttanto  «o  Om  VM.  Oor- 


Etoik  aialrag  se  •aoeeHf oUy.  aad 
so  m^rit  te  tbe  9»ojfi»  at  tbla  country  in  Joto^ 
lacone.  tax  xevetiue.  and  eooaomlc  progreea. 
I  encoonge  my  oOQeagoes  to  review  The  ma- 
terial which  the  Seoator  from  TVew  Tcvk  bee 
inetaded  in  tbe  Bteoord  en  tMe  earsMi  rtiidy 
of  tbe  Bk-B 


HSAL.TH  MAINTENANCE  QBQANIZA- 
TION  AND  BfiSOUnCES  DEVELOP- 
MENT ACTT  OP  1972 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Pi-ttident.  the 
Riibpi>"""^t*^^  on  Health  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  FubUc  Welfare  has 
held  31  days  of  headogs  during  a  period 
spanning  almost  1  year,  and  baa  heard 
from  almoct  100  witnesees  conffemlng  ttie 
subtect  of  healtb  maiotenanoe  ocganisa- 
tions.  Tills  tesUmony,  together  wtth  ez- 
tetulve  ovenU^  hearingB  In  aQ  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  abroad  contributed 
to  much  ol  tbe  t^inVfa^  "'■»*^»^<*^  in  the 
Health  Mainlmanrf  QEganlsatton  and 
BeaouroM  Devekguaent  Act  of  18T2.  Kz- 
tensive  hearings  were  conducted  la  tbe 
Hea^*'  Subcommittee  subseaueat  to  tbe 
introducUon  of  this  bSl  on  IXarch  17. 
197X 

The  bill  was  ordered  reported  from  tbe 
Health  Subcommittee,  with  amendments 
oa  June  15.  1973.  On  July  21.  1972.  tbe 
bill  was  reported  from  the  iidl  Labor 
aod  Puidic  Wtifaze  Conimittef  aad,  by 
pjior  agreement,  rafened  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee OD.  Finanoe.  Oo  August  1.  1972. 
tbe  dtoirman  of  tbe  Committee  on  Wl- 
naoca  aaked  tbat  bis  oonMnttt,ee  be  dis- 
nj^offft^  from  further  oooslderafcioa  of 
tbe  h*it,  since  provldoas  sbich  would 
have  XaUen  witbla  tbat  oommlttne's  Ju- 
risdictioB  Itod  been  strtrkm  Irom  tbe  hill 
pnor  to  tts  retezaL 

Thta  «t»«-'«*«*"  which  would  pnvlde 

ervtea  or- 


•i\f*  •'•''* 
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gmaliations,  and  area  health  education 
and  service  centers,  haa  beoi  on  the  Ben- 
ate  calendar  atnce  August  1.  Once  it  was 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  PubMc  Welfare,  orfanlred  medicine 
haa  launched  an  intensive  lobbying  cam- 
paign with  two  goals  in  mind.  First  of  all, 
the  American  Aasociatlon  of  Foundation* 
for  Medical  Care,  a  medical  society  apon- 
Bored  organteatloii.  haahad  lobbylata  vla- 
Itlng  key  Senators  cm  the  Labca-  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  Committee  and  dsewhere. 
One  of  the  representative*  of  the  medi- 
cal f  oundatioiu  la  also  a  member  of  the 
houee  of  delegates  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Asaoelatlon.  The  thrust  of  their  lob- 
bying efTort  Is  to  support  an  amendment 
expected  to  be  offered  by  Senator  Doia- 
HicK.  which  would  broaden  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  In  such  a  way  as  to  allow 
i«uiriif!^i  foundations  to  qualify  for  capi- 
tal support.  A  Justification  for  the  action 
of  the  majority  of  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor  and  Public  Welfare  In  restricting 
funds  in  title  I  of  this  legislation  can  be 
found  in  the  committee's  report.  Senator 
DoHnncx  has  filed  individual  views 
which  'M^"  also  be  found  in  the  report. 

The  second  purpose  of  organized  medi- 
cine's lobbying  effort  is  to  delay  Senate 
ctmslderatlon  of  the  bill  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  Almost  every  Member  of 
this  body  has  received  a  communication 
from  their  State  medical  society,  and 
rqiresentatives  of  the  American  Medical 
Assoolatton  have  approached  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senate  In  an  attempt  to  bot- 
tle the  bill  up. 


PROHIBrnON  OF  SEX  DISCRIMINA- 

TION  IN  HEALTH  RELATED  PRO- 

ORAMS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Ifichlgan  (Mr.  Hakt)  and  I  sponsored 
amendments  to  Health  Manpower  legis- 
lation designed  to  i>rohlblt  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  in  admissions  to 
health-related  training  programs  receiv- 
ing Federal  fimds  under  titles  vn  and 
vm  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act. 
lliteee  amendments  became  law  last  No- 
vember when  President  Nixon  signed  the 
Nurse  Training  Act  of  1971  and  the  Com- 
prehensive Health  Manpower  Training 
Act  of  1971. 

Uhder  the  amendments,  an  institution 
must  provide  satisfactory  assurances  to 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  that  it  Is  taking  positive  steps 
to  assure  nondiscrimination  In  Its  ad- 
mission policies.  The  Office  of  Civil 
Rl^ts  within  HEW  has  been  delegated 
the  dlfOcult  and  often  delicate  task  of 
obtaining  these  assurances  and  verifying 
compliance  with  the  assurances  on  a 
continuing  basis.  Under  the  able  direc- 
tion of  Mr.  J.  Stanley  Pottlnger.  the  Of- 
fice of  Civil  Rights  has  been  working 
diligently  over  the  past  several  months 
to  develop  guidelines  for  administering 
the  nondiscrimination  provisions. 

Mr.  Pottlnger  has  recently  addressed 
the  Federation  of  Schools  of  the  Health 
Professions  and  discussed  the  st^>s  taken 
by  his  offloe  toward  that  end.  Because  of 
the  numerous  inquiries  that  I  have  re- 
ceived on  the  subject  since  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  I  commend  to  the  atten- 


tion of  my  colleagues  Mr  Pottinger's  re- 
marks. WhUe  they  may  not  obtain  uni- 
versal agreement.  I  think  they  will  re- 
ceive general  respect  for  the  honest  and 
conscientious  way  in  which  they  address 
a  tough  job.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  they  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tkeke's  Someone  at  tkb  Door 
(By  J.  Stanley  PotUnger) 
I  appreciate  tbte  timely  opportunity  to  talk 
to  you  about  HBWs  enforcement  n^e  wltb 
repaid  to  the  «ex  discrimination  provtelona 
In  the  new  Health  Manpower  Training  Act 
and   Nurse  Training   Act. 

The  thruBt  of  the  legislation  is  to  say,  sim- 
ply, that  sex  discrimination  has  got  to  slop. 
Congress  has  spoken,  and  for  the  moment  Is 
quiet  on  the  subject.  The  women  who  haye 
spoken  are  not  quiet,  nor  should  they  be. 
TheJr  pulse  is  growing  stronger,  and  we  In- 
tend to  see  that  their  grievances  are  taken 
seriously.  I  hope  that  you  will.  too. 

There  are  no  uncertainties  in  the  Intent  of 
the  terms  of  the  acts.  They  state: 

"Discrimination  on  Basis  of  Sex  Pro- 
hibited." 

And  mat's  Just  the  caption.  There's  more : 
"The  Secretary  may  not  make  a  grant,  loan 
guarantee,  or  Interest  subeldy  payment  under 
this  Title  to,  or  for  the  benefit  of,  any  school 
of  medicine,  osteopathy,  dentistry,  veterinary 
medicine,  optometry,  pharmacy,  podiatry, 
or  public  health  or  any  training  center  for 
allied  health  personnel  unless  the  application 
for  the  grant,  loan  guarantee,  or  interest  sub- 
sidy payment  contains  assurances  satisfac- 
tory to  the  Secretary  that  the  school  ca:  train- 
ing center  wlU  not  discriminate  on  the  beals 
of  sex  In  the  admission  of  Individuals  to  Its 
training  programs.  The  Secretary  may  not 
enter  Into  a  contract  under  this  TtUe  with 
any  such  school  or  training  center  unless  the 
school  or  training  center  fvimlshes  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  It  will 
not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex  in  the 
admission  of  Individuals  to  Its  training  pro- 
grams." 

Enforcement  authority  for  these  provisions 
has  been  delegated  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Office  for  ClvU  Rights,  perhaps  primarily  be- 
ca\ise  of  our  involvement  with  institutions 
of  higher  education  In  the  enforcement  of 
Title  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  and  Executive 
Order  lia4«. 

Under  the  Health  Manpower  and  Nurse 
Training  Acts — to  give  you  some  Idea  of  the 
scope  of  health  profession  training — the  Na- 
Uonal  InsUtutes  of  Health  administered 
funds  for  Fiscal  Tear  19TJ  totalling  WIO 
million. 

I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  today  from  the  van- 
tagepolnt  of  our  experience  In  the  enforce- 
ment of  civil  rights  law,  to  teU  you  as  much 
as  we  now  know  about  how  this  new  law  will 
affect  you  and  what  Is  expected  of  you  as  a 
result  of  It.  To  do  that — and  to  keep  It  In 
perspective — we  first  need  to  answer  some 
questions  the  health  training  professions  are 
asking: 

"Why  me?  Why  did  the  Congrees  slugle  out 
the  Health  Training  professions?" 

The  reason,  I  believe,  lies  In  the  compelling 
arguments  of  advocates  of  laws  prohibiting 
sex  discrimination.  They  have  documented 
their  case  with  facts  like  these: 

Only  nine  percent  of  American  physicians 
are  women. 

Although  the  number  of  doctoral  degrees 
for  women  In  all  fields  doubled  between  1966 
and  1»«6,  the  Increases  for  women  earning 
degrees  in  medicine,  osteopathy,  and  phar- 
macy Increased  only  about  one-third;  in 
optometry,  no  improvement,  and  In  dentistry. 
a  decrease  of  about  one-third  At  one  point. 
Congress   was   reminded   that   one   book   on 


medical  school  admlaslon  requirements 
openly  stated  a  policy  against  admission  tt 
women  in  several  Institutions, 

There  was  a  clear  conviction  on  the  part 
of  many  that  the  health  professions  imposed 
unofficial  but  firm  reetrlcUve  quotas  on  the 
admission  of  women,  no  matter  how  qualified 
they  might  be. 

Congress  also  wanted  to  Increase  the  num- 
ber of  peraons  In  tbt  health  professions,  and 
one  way  to  accomplish  tbla  la  to  draw  more 
fully  on  all  our  human  laaouioM. 

The  fact  that  these  and  slmUar  argumenu 
were  persuasive  to  Congress  Is  now  history. 
I  know  ■•  weU  as  you  that  the  health  pro- 
fessions did  not  mvent  and  populariae  wx 
discrimination.  Much  of  tt  is  cultural,  drilled 
into  almost  all  o(  us  from  dtUdhood.  Bias 
that  beoomea  a  way  of  life  ruaa  very  daap. 
U  aU  the  years  of  the  elvU  rlgbta  moTwnent 
of  blacks  ax>d  other  mlnorltiea  teU  us  nothing 
else,  they  at  least  ahow  that  prejudice  is  not 
confined  to  geographical  boundarlea  and  It  U 
not  peculiar  to  one  economic  statiu.  We  are 
now  obligated  to  overcome  theee  patterns  of 
discrimination. 

Yet,  all  our  experience  in  dvil  rights  en- 
forcement forewarns  us  that : 

Too  much  time  wUl  be  loat  by  recipients  «< 
Federal  funds  asking  "Why  pick  on  me?" 

Too  many  hoora  will  be  loat  in  eSorU  oa 
our  part  to  convince  thoae  who  are  newly 
affected  by  Federal  law  that  tt  nMana  what 
It  says,  that  tt  wiU  be  enforced— Indeed  that 
enfor«ement  is  not  an  option  on  oar  part, 
but  a  legal  requirement. 

TOO  many  hours  wUl  be  WMted  to  hag- 
gling over  the  admlaslon  of  one  more  per- 
son who  wants  to  walk  through  the  door  and 
take  his  or  her  best  shot  at  life. 

As  sure  as  I'm  standing  here.  I'U  wind  up 
across  the  negotiating  table  with  some  ad- 
ministrator who  la  demanding  to  know  what 
change  Is  expected  of  hhn,  when  what  he 
really  means  is  "Wliafs  tim  laaat  we  can  get 
by  with?" 

I  hope  that  what  we  have  learned  and 
what  the  country  now  knows  about  the  ef- 
fects of  dlacrlmlnatlon  and  some  of  the 
remedies  for  it  can  be  turned  to  advantage 
In  this  new  program. 

In  mid-April  this  year,  we  took  our  first 
major  step  toward  enforcament  by  notify- 
ing 1400  colleges,  universities,  and  hospitals 
of  the  prohibitions  against  aez  discrimina- 
tion. We  Informed  these  Institutions  they 
must  provide  formal  written  assurance  of 
compliance  and  provided  copies  of  the  form 
for  them  to  sign.  We  also  sent  along  an  ex- 
planation of  the  form.  Hiuvlreds  of  theee 
signed  asstirances  are  already  In  our  office 
and  more  are  coming  with  every  mall  de- 
livery. 

Let's  examine  what  the  Institution  com- 
mitted Itself  to  In  signing  that  assurance  of 
compliance.  There  are  several  commitments 
involved.  Chief  among  them: 

First,  that  It  wlU  not  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  sex  in  the  admiaalon  of  Individuals 
to  any  training  program  in  the  educational 
unit  which  provide*  the  assurance. 

Secoiut  that  each  educational  unit  agrees 
that  It  will  not  operate  any  training  program 
funded  under  Title  vn  or  Title  vm  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  for  the  benefit  of. 
or  in  affiliation  with,  any  other  educational 
unit  which  discriminates  in  admlittons. 

Therefore,  what  one  unit  doe*  may  weU 
have  a  bearing  on  the  other. 

Third,  that  each  educational  unit  agrees 
to  furnish  information  and  to  permit  rea- 
sonable access  to  Its  records  If  requested  by 
the  Director  of  the  CMfice  for  CivU  Bigbts. 

There  is  a  lot  more  to  an  aaauranoe  of 
compliance  than  paperwork  to  be  moved  on 
to  i.ie  next  desk  aiid  prompUy  forgotten. 
The  enforcement  of  Title  Tt  at  the  ClvU 
Rights  Act  of  1984  began  wttl»  a  aln^pJe 
assurance  of  compliance.  Before  we  reached 
the  present  stage  of  desegregation  In  the  17 
Southern      and      Border      states— Imperfect 
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thougb  It  may  be— HEW  bad  dted  600  eehool 
SixU:M  for  he«nng  b^ore  a  Fwlerai  exam- 
iMr  Another  SSO  aohoel  districts  are  under 
Bourt  ordeia  that  for  the  most  pMt  mnaln 
ui  effect  today.  Thia  litigation  cost  millions 
oi  dollars  and  it  drags  on  for  years.  I  hope 
iij»t  we  do  not  encounter  either  the  volume 
or  mienslty  of  realstance  in  the  field  of  sex 
dJicrUniuatlon,  My  purpose  In  pointing  to 
ihs  history  ot  the  school  desegregation  pro- 
gram U  simply  to  t^F*""'"  that  the  change 
a  coming  and  the  time  to  get  on  with  it  Is 
now— not  aft«  complaints  are  made  or 
eompiiance  reviews  are  conducted. 

Several  weeks  t'T**^  between  enactment 
of  the  antidiacrlBiination  provisions  on  sex 
tod  the  issiiapo"  of  the  aasurance  of  com- 
nUance  foroM.  To  assure  that  no  delays  in 
swards  to  institutions  occurred  on  this  ac- 
count, we  formulated  our  enforcement  pro- 
gram In  close  cooperation  wltb  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  To  our  knowledge,  no 
unwarranted  delays  occurred  In  awards. 

Perhi^M  of  greater  Importance  Is  the  ele- 
ment of  time  Insofar  as  the  Impact  of  these 
new  provisions  on  sex  for  the  1972-73  aca- 
demic year. 

An  Institution  becomes  subject  to  en- 
forcement of  the  nondiscrimination  provi- 
sions when  an  assurance  of  compliance  la 
executed  and  an  award  la  made  to  the  insti- 
tution under  Title  VH  or  Title  Vm  of  the 
Public  Health  Serriee  Act. 

Since  most  student  admlsaions  for  the 
1973-73  academic  year  were  made  before 
these  two  steps  could  be  taken,  the  full  im- 
pact of  the  new  law  will  not  be  felt  until 
tte  1973-74  academic  year.  In  the  Interim, 
«•  will  begin  conducting  compliance  re- 
views. We  are  also  now  writing  tlM  Beguia- 
Uon  which  wUl  formally  govern  the  program. 

In  the  explanation  of  the  assuriuace  forms 
that  we  provided  each  affected  Institution, 
there  Is  a  special  section  on  tlie  meaning  of 
noQdlscrlmlnatloa.  I  would  urge  a  close  and 
careful  reading  of  It.  The  explanation  Is  Im- 
portant becatise  a  substantive  part  of  the 
Regulation  can  be  expected  to  be  baaed  upon 
It. 

I  will  not  attempt  to  recount  here  all  the 
things  that  the  explanation  covers,  but  we 
can  touch  on  a  few  of  them: 

An  educational  unit  subject  to  the  assur- 
ance may  not  treat  one  individual  differently 
from  another  on  the  basis  of  sex.  In  deter- 
mining whether  he  or  she  satisfies  any  con- 
dition for  ellgibtllty  or  admission. 

The  criteria  for  admissions  must  be  free  of 
bias.  For  example,  api^lcants  cannot  be 
ranked  separately  according  to  their  sex — 
nor  can  the  standards  for  ranking  applicants 
by  use  of  grades  or  other  means  differ  by 
aex. 

Recruitment  procedures  must  encourage 
potential  applicants  of  both  sexes.  One  way 
to  accomplish  this  Is  to  specify  an  unbiased 
policy  In  recruitment  materials. 

Nondiscriminatory  admission  to  a  training 
program  includes  all  the  rights,  privileges 
and  opportunities  that  go  with  admission. 

Admlnlstratlye  criteria  or  methods  which 
result  In  discrimination  on  the  baste  ot  sex 
would  constitute  a  violation.  Thte  means  that 
an  Institution  wBl  want  to  take  a  careful 
look  at  an  its  services,  financial  aid,  and 
other  benefits  or  facilltlee  provided  In  the 
training  program. 

From  all  thla  you  can  see  that  tlie  require- 
ments regarding  admission  extend  to  the 
treatment  of  individuals  after  they  have 
gained  admission.  Thla  steins  from  the  fact 
that  students  of  a  sex  wiilch  Is  not  accorded 
full  equality  would  obviously  be  reluctant 
to  apply  to  an  institution  which  Is  known 
to  discriminate  after  admission. 

One  other  point — tiie  law  Is  clear  that  all 
Lostltutlons,  including  single-sex  instltu- 
tloos.  may  not  discriminate.  While  the  law 
does  not  provide  for  a  transitional  period,  we 
recognize  that  such  a  period  may  be  re- 
quired lor  some   single-aex   institutions   If 


tacatUM  mtdb.  as  dflrmltoriM  or  raoraatlonal 
faeilitie*  must  be  tanoratad  or  constructed. 

Experience  baa  abowo.  however,  that  con- 
versions of  thla  kind  can  take  place  in  a  raU- 
tively  short  period  of  time,  and  it  will  be  our 
policy  to  iaaur*  tbat  iaaututiona  faced  with 
re^  problems  of  tbia  kind  act  to  solve  them 
as  promptly  as  possible. 

Under  nue  VI  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  our 
office  has  oonduoted  more  than  700  on-site 
compliance  icrlews  of  inatltutkiDa  oC  higher 
education.  'Theee  revlewa.  o(  course,  focused 
on  rmea.  color,  or  national  origin.  We  pktrn  to 
administer  the  new  proriatone  on  sex  dis- 
crimination in  oonjunotlon  with  the  Title  VI 
higher  education  program.  In  fact,  we  are 
creating  a  new  TT'g>'*f  education  division  in 
the  office  to  five  this  area  of  enforcement 
greater  eSecttreneas. 

It  is  our  Bineere  hope  that  insUtutlons  af- 
fected by  tbts  new  law  win  move  quickly  to 
evaluate  the  extent  to  wbleb  they  are  serv- 
ing both  aexea.  and  develop  plana  of  action 
to  deal  wltb  the  tnequitlaa  that  exist. 


LABOR-HEW  VETO 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  PreskUnt,  once 
again  the  Fresiilent  haa  Indicated  his 
misdirected  sense  of  priorities  by  vetoing 
legislation  directed  to  meeting  the  social 
needs  of  the  Nation. 

BOs  action  in  vetoing  the  Labor -HEW 
Apprwrlations  Act  for  fiscal  year  1973 
once  again  plunges  the  Nation  Into  un- 
certainty as  the  Nation's  health  and  edu- 
cation Instltutlans  and  State  agencies  are 
prevented  from  planning  their  programs 
for  the  fiscal  year  within  the  context  of 
a  firm  budgetary  figure. 

His  threat  to  veto  any  measure  that 
appnH>rlates  any  funds  over  the  inade- 
quate budget  he  proposed  ignores  the 
weeks  of  testteony  from  the  p*tf>bc  re- 
ceived by  Members  of  Congress,  and  ig- 
nores the  experience  and  Judgment  of 
the  members  of  the  Appropriations  Can- 
mittees  in  both  Houses  wtio  devoted  so 
much  of  their  wisdom  and  energies  to 
developing  this  act. 

His  arbitrary  decision  ignores  the  ba- 
sic concept  that  the  matter  erf  governing 
is  a  shared  responsibility,  not  an  auto- 
cratic system  where  the  legislative  body 
merely  rubber  stamps  the  executive 
branch's  decisions,  as  the  Presid«it 
seems  to  beUeve. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  SeatXm  from  Montana  CMr.  Mars- 
niLD) ,  has  stated  very  dearly  that  Coa- 
gress  has  ordered  its  priorities  by  reduc- 
ing ftmds  for  military  procurement  and 
refusing  to  accept  the  foreign  military 
assistance  authorlaation  level  recom- 
mended by  the  President.  The  amounts 
reduced  from  these  programs — ahnoet 
$2  billion — substantially  exceed  the 
amounts  Congress  rectwimended  for  so- 
cial, education,  and  health  programs— 
$1.8  billion — over  the  amount  suggested 
by  the  President. 

The  President  does  not  agree  with  Con- 
gress and  threatens  to  prevent  any  ap- 
propriations act  from  becoming  law  un- 
less Congress  acquiesees  In  his  priorities 
and  his  figures. 

I  believe  Congress  is  much  more  atuned 
to  what  the  puUlc  needs  are  than  is 
the  President. 

In  Congress,  we  are  fortunate  in  having 
more  opportunity  for  direct  and  mean- 
ingful contact  with  the  individual  citizen 
and  his  needs.  The  citizen  also  has  easier 


aeceaBibility  to  ua.  Mr.  Praaklcnk,.U  Is 
my  firm  conviction  that  Congress'  view 
is  r«>rMenUtlve  of  the  p«(H>le's  view.  We 
would  be  abdicating  ow  reapcinaihlHtlw 
to  tte  people  aad  tha  NaUon  if  wa  bowed 
btf  ore  the  Preaid«Di  on  this  testae. 


In  the  health  area,  the  President's 
budget  request  presented  Utie  more  than 
a  stand  pat  position  in  committing  Fed- 
eral raaoorees  to  reaoUrlng  the  CDomotxs 
liiiililwiii  facing  the  Btatfem.  Congress 
has  met  the  ehaOenge  of  a  stepped  \xp 
Ti^t*«n*i  effort  and  has  rcoomiacBded 
reaUsde  level*  tt  funding  which  experi- 
ence haa  denoasCrated  are  vitally  needed 
and  can  be  eflcetlvf^  need. 

The  Prealdenfi  budget  wotdd  result 
in  severe  deficiencies  in  programs  for 
mental  health,  fot  the  development  of  the 
critically  short  health  manxuver  w«  ao 
deepcratcly  need,  lor  programs  hi  basic 
and  applied  bkMnedleal  reseaich,  and  for 
the  development  of  Improved  systems  for 
providing  health  care. 

I  was  surprisad  to  note  the  presidential 
claim  of  full  credit  far  proposing  the 
Comprehensive  Health  Manpower  Train- 
ing Act  of  1971.  As  a  member  of  the 
legislative  committee  which  spent  many 
months  in  first  writing  this  act  and  then 
many  weeks  in  coniercnce  with  the  House 
in  refining  it,  I  am  surprised  at  his  pro- 
prietary attitude  toward  the  bin.  In  fact, 
the  bill  as  finally  agreed  upon  bears 
little  reseoablance  to  the  proposal  made 
by  the  administration. 

The  President's  statement  that  his  ad- 
ministration has  consistently  proposed 
and  supported  desirable  programs  in 
both  the  health  research  and  health 
service  areas  is  also  diflkcult  to  square 
with  reality. 

Time  after  time  we  have  sat  at  hear- 
ings listening  to  administration  witnesses 
testifying  in  owosiUon  to  legislative 
inltiatlvea  talien  by  Congress,  ofEering  as 
an  alternative  only  the  statement  that 
the  a<tanlnlstratian  is  studying  the  prob- 
lems and  wiU  oome  up  with  a  positive 
proposal  at  some  future  date. 
iDt7cano*r 

Mr.  President,  in  the  area  of  educa 
ti<m  this  veto  is  a  cruti  disappointment 
to  America's  educators,  the  childreo  thes 
serve,  and  America's  parents.  We  are  re- 
minded endlessly  by  tills  admlnlitraticxi 
of  t^e  desperate  financial  straits  into 
which  our  schools  here  plunged.  But 
when  it  comes  to  matehlag  rhetoric  with 
action,  we  flad  the  President  vetoing  a 
major  approprlatlflDs  biH  for  education 
for  the  third  time  in  his  4-year  term.  I 
find  that  record  to  be  shocking. 

Those  sawol  dlsfcrictB  which  depend 
upon  Pederal  Impact  aid  funds  wffl  be 
particularly  hard  hit.  And  so  will  those 
schools  wHlch  serve  high  eonc«itrations 
of  disadvantaged  chllAwn  who  depend 
upon  tiUe  I  funds  for  advaacement  of 
special  programs.  So  will  property  tax 
payers,  if  local  efforts  are  made  to  make 
up  for  the  President's  folly. 

And  what  about  our  school  Uhrarles? 

Wlnt  about  voeatien«l  educatkm.  to 
vdiich  thia  MtanJnistratiaD  has  expressed 
a  strong  veitel  commitment? 

What  ^Mot  bflfngual  education  funds 
to  serve  the  needs  of  [^MmlBh-scBTiamed 
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in  ttalB  country.  Mid  <»«»«  bfllngu^  chll- 

*Wtat  abmrt  edoeatlen  pwgmm  tor 

the! 
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ity  programs,-  Bto  €niK  »^J^l- 

Uon  <rf  0»««cy  ttoBUgh  tha  rti^tr-to- 

i«adp«««rain?  ^, 

BCr  pr«iidcBl.  I  wnld  rarnlad  toe  Sen- 
ate «ir  th*  QHted  atalH  of  •  mttonal 
eoanrf^nt  ttuifc  wn  votfoad  In  19M: 

1 «»  talk  «bou«  oattlBC  «&e  anWM  of 


tJon.  MAncMXta^  *  tb«  on«  «•»  to  wHlcb  we 
Buct  «•  ««wythiag  tb«t  >>  Moaasary  to 
a«blav«  tba  American  draam. 

rdi.  Mr.  PnaidHA  •*•  ^i^ 

at  Btefaard  Ntam.  But  wbat  we 
Itaul  tn  tt»  zvattfejr  ol  V»n  Is  noi  ft  •om- 
^MDt  to  "the  Ammkmi  4nmm"  but 
rather  tte  eeld  eynkian  tiutt  wiB  £«el 
the  American  nlsbtmare. 


In  the  area  of  emploamMnt.  the  Preri- 
dent  frequently  ti^a  about  his  attmtion 
to  full  ^iinilnyment  strategy — he  did  so 
whfle  Tetoirg  the  ivn  Oomprehoislw 
Manpower  Act.  Testerday,  he  furtlwr 
gtratoed  the  cr««bfllty  ol  his  adminis- 
tratkHi  and  Its  rhetoric  by  »e*etogthe 
$1.15  bilBon  approprteted  for  Bmerfaicy 
Brnployment  Act  prognuns— a  fignre  he 
himself  submitted— within  the  Labor- 
HEW  Appropriations  Act.  IWs  is  a  pro- 
gram that  ta  June  employed  over  169.- 
000  Americans. 

-njjs  me«isr  IW.OOfl  persona  who  now 
most  cootinoe  to  be  uncertain  whether 
their  Jobs  wffl  be  there  tomorrow, 
numerous  administrators  in  numerous 
coontlBs  and  cities  who  now  have  no  firm 
data  with  which  to  plan  Iheir  payrolls 
and  programs;  and  imlimited  numbers 
of  IndiTlduab  senred,  surely  the  real  vic- 
tims of  Mmoomlcs.  who  now  have  no 
assmimce  ttiat  their  teadwr.  p««ceman, 
aide,  or  program  win  contteue. 

In  practleid  terms,  tWs  veto  means 
that  any  expanslOB  at  the  EEA  pubUc 
■ervice  empAovaeat  prograai  this  flecal 
year  wiU  be  dclajTMi  tar  at  toast  another 
mca^h  and  fobdily  kuwer  im  eountias 
and  dticB  aU  over  the  HaOon  who  bad 
subnttted  appMcattons  for  aKpaBslons 
o<  thBlr  grants  ant  of  tbe  additksua  I2S0 
ipnu^t  which  tite  act  would  have  made 
avallatate  abom  tte  «1  biUkiQ  expended 
in  ftaoU  ym.  Mbw.  e^otdltures  can 
only  oonticue  tsaMwirarUy  and  are 
froBBnatthatknreL      ^       ^^  ,    .. 

Mr.  PtcaUtant.  acmtimiation  of  the 
riMirtrnfi  eowkteKproductive  approach 
to  tba  ursaat  pnbfeHBa  of  vBempUvment 
in  thia  cotBitnr  caali  settoua  doubt  on 
ttaa  f^ywty  ot  tte  prtasnt  admixuatra- 
tttti  to  MkdiMa  Uaalf  to  tte  mads  of 
wwkiBS  wm  and  wonian  in  Amexicar— 
^  a  **r^  when  "i«d"  unaaaploymaaib  is 
mt^pM>tj.d  at  nearly  M  pweent. 

His  exprMned  eoaoem  lor  fiscal  re- 
spaoaibttlty  stritea  aae  aa  bains  i&  oon- 
flicfc  «lAtk  tte  aciteia  <rf  miiaaroua  8en- 
aUn  of  a  catMarrattTa  flacal  philoso- 
phy—on tetla  iUa»  af  tte  aisle— who 
v«*ad  to  aMMTwm  tte  aoniaceoee  eommit- 
laa  rapart  Iv  ua  awerahalraing  margin 
of  82  to  22.  Indeed.  It  appears  that  the 


eonslatent  pdlcy  of  the  Ifiwm  admtois- 
trmtlon  Is  not  fiscal  responslWll^or  even 
fiocal  conservatism,  but  fiscal  extremism. 

The  President  mains  repeated  refer- 
ence in  his  message  to  the  necessity  for 
a  limiUtion  on  social  services,  wlthont 
noting  that  the  Federal  revenue-sharing 
bill.  Just  reported  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee,  contains  such  a  UmiUtion. 
I  slwre  the  concern  about  the  ramifica- 
tiona  of  an  unlimited  social  services  pro- 
gram, with  no  estaWtshed  standards  re- 
garding who  is  eltglbte  for  the  servicw, 
the  Quattty  of  the  services,  whidi  State 
moneys   may   comprise   tha   23 -percent 
Sfttft  afaare.  and  for  what  purposes  and 
wlileh    priorities    ttese   funds    are   ex- 
pended. I  Intend  to  work  closely  with 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  In  attempt- 
ing to  resolve  this  dlfllculty.  However, 
totally  depriving  States  and.  more  Im- 
portantly, the  individual  recipients   an 
appropriation  to  prov-ide  the  basic  bene- 
flta  which  this  important  program  can 
offer  is,  tB  my  view,  an  act  of  irrespon- 
sibillty  on  the  part  of  the  President. 

CONC1.TTBIOW 

Mr  President,  of  the  $1.8  billion  by 
which  the  act  exceeded  the  President's 
budget,  more  than  $1.6  billion  were  for 
health  and  education  programs.  These 
should  be  and  are  for  me  a  No.  1  priority. 
It  is  clear  the  President  does  not  agree. 


IProm  tb«  Maw  Yock  TUom.  Aug.  ig.  1873] 
■oovc         " 


A  YEAR  OF  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS 

Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr  President,  it  has 
been  a  year  since  President  Nixon  an- 
nounced hta  new  economic  policy — a 
poUcy  designed  to  curb  Inflation  and 
expand  enoployment. 

On  August  15.  1971.  the  President  an- 
BCMUKed  a  90-day  freeze  on  wages  and 
prices.  This  was  followed  by  the  current 
program  of  flexible  wage  and  price  con- 
trols. 

I  think  it  is  important  for  us  to  assess 
the  progress  we  have  made  in  1  year. 

The  record  shows; 

The  Consumer  Price  Index — often 
called  the  "cost  of  living  index"— has 
Increased  at  an  annual  rate  ol  2.7  percent 
since  last  Augiist.  compared  to  3.9  per- 
cent reglatered  in  the  7  mwiths  preceding 
tte  freeie.  a  rate  of  over  5  and  8  percent 
(firing  IMa  and  1970.  The  annual  rate  of 
increase  for  the  most  recent  3  moc^hs  is 
even  better— 2.2  percent. 

On  tte  wage  scale,  real  spendable 
weekly  earnings  for  the  average  Amer- 
ican worker  have  increased  at  a  rate  of 
4.5  percent  during  the  entire  economic 
stahUlaition  program.  When  considering 
tte  0.8  percent  growth  ttese  earnings 
registered  during  1970,  and  the  period  of 
virtual  stagnation  during  tte  previous  6 
y^^xs,  tte  real  growth  becomes  a  re- 
markable achievement.  It  is  not  how 
much  money  a  worker  gets,  but  how 
much  his  family  gets  for  its  money  that 

counts.  ^      .,^     ■  I 

Several  news  articles  and  editorials 
have  summariaed  tte  progress  of  the 
economic  sUbilization  program.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tiiat  a  representative 
^o»,pii.,g  be  printed  in  the  Rxcqkd. 

Ttere  being  no  objection,  tte  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tte  a»coR». 
as  follows: 


A  year  ago  cm  a  auBday  e^wrtog  in 

AugDBt.  PMaftlaBt  HflaBB  west  sb  talcvMon 
{lo  looaa  thf^aa  aeooooos  aaaaoBaaiia'— tiis 
Ooatmg  of  the  doUar,  tte  fteaatag  «f  w«fM 
aiul  prteaa,  end  »  Mypaetaga  «f  «u  ovta  in 
tbe  face  of  a  big  budget  deflolt.  IMa  wai  hu 
New  BDonomtc  PoUey.  »»  about-lfcea  from 
tbe  poUclea  Ua  AiliiitwtatrmtaoB  Tuui  purauMi 
tixpougli  lt»  flrst  two  and  a  liair  yaan. 

Aa  alarming  wmseutng  In  tba  baTanee  of 
paymsnts.  slgBS  Vbst  tBflatkm — after  a  brief 
slowdown — was  agata  aocatenrtlng,  and  the 
persistence  of  tmeinpIoyjBBnt  ted  eomUned 
to  force  adoption  of  pofielaa  ahnffnr  to  tttoae 
the  Administration's  poIltlcBl  oppooanta  bad 
long  counaeled — and  wtitdi  Mtv  ITlaon  and 
IiU  advlsera  bad  vodlaroulty  dsnounoad. 

Altbougb  tixe  Amarltsan  aconomy  sun  bears 
scars  of  the  long  delay  tn  changing  the 
original  Nixon  ganoe  plan,  tte  IfJJP.  appears 
to  be  on  tba  way  to  aucooas  In  moat  ra^acts. 
unuaraiAi.  aacoaxax 
Tba  aoonomy  la  rlalng  strongly.  The  total 
output  of  goods  and  services,  conactad  tor 
tBfiallon,  roaa  at  an  annual  sate  <ri  iJt  per 
cent  in  tba  aeeond  qoavtec  d  tbla  jmx.  Bvan 
thougb  ao  apactaciilar  »  aaaa  of  Inotaase 
(mnnot  be  ozpaot«d  ta  aonttaiie.  It  Mil  up- 
paara  Iflsaly  that  real  groaa  aatlOBial  product 
will  climb  by  nearly  6  par  aanfe  IB  1972  and 
that  this   tocreaaa   wtU   oontlwae   weU  Into 

197S. 

Tha  economy's  reeowary  baa  boas  aoeom- 
panled  bv  a  slowing  of  laaBSiBn--partly  due 
to  tba  deiafod  efflact  of  tba  towg  laeiaartnn  and 
the  wide  gap  It  openad  taulvaaai  the  coob- 
try'a  actwd  operating  rata  and  »ta  potential, 
pertly  to  tba  tacieaae  of  pniauottvlty,  and 
pertly  to  the  tonpact  at  wage  yiee  controls. 

After  rtslng  at  an  annval  rate  of  nearly 
e  per  cent  in  1970  and  the  flrat  half  of  IB71, 
the  price  Index  for  the  aoaaamy  as  a  whole 
slowed  to  a  a.l  per  cent  rata  In  tte  second 
quarter  of  this  year.  R  will  alraaat  oertalnly 
not  stay  so  tow  for  the  year  as  a  whole;  yet 
the  chances  are  good  that  1972  wUl  see  a 
rise  of  only  about  3.5  per  cent  for  the  over-all 
prlee  Index. 


WORRISOME    UNKMPLOTMXNT 

Unemployment  has  also  come  down  from 
the  a  per  cent  plateau.  However,  ftve  mlJUon 
workers,  5.6  per  cent  of  the  labor  force,  are 
still  out  of  work,  and  the  ouUook  is  for  un- 
employment to  stay  atwve  a  per  cent  for  the 
rest  of  this  year  and  1974  aa  weU.  The  Ad- 
minlstmtlDn  is  unduly  cnmpianent  about  so 
high  a.  leval  of  jobless neas 

Bven  graAtlng  that  some  atnciucal  changes 
In  the  labor  force  may  make  the  attainment 
of  fuU  employment  man  difnaiilt  today  than 
in  earlter  years,  the  VBhlta  Houae  deeerws 
critlclam  for  Us  faUuie  to  lauBA  »  mow 
forceful  direct  attacis  on  unamplpyment.  It 
has  depended  too  much  an  seiiaral  asoal  and 
monetary  policies  to  deal  wttb  idleBaaa  that 
reault  ttom  soci&l  causes.  tmparfocUon  in 
labor  marketa  and  sblfta  liv  Job  aMUabUttles. 

The  Bmployaaent  Act  of  UM*  dM  not  imply 
a  goal  of  "maximum  employmant"  to  BMan 
whatever  unemployment  nto  atfetod  aa  long 
aa  bu^neea  was  In  a  boom  or  aamt-boom.  The 
time  has  come  for  the  statutory  pledge  of 
fiill  employment  to  be  InWprated — by  this 
or  any  future  Administration— to  mean  that 
every  American  who  wanta  a  Job  «an  be  as- 
sured of  getting  ooe — eMMr  bi  tb*  private 
or  the  public  sector. 

OCVALIfE*    WJLUm 

-n  the  intematlanal  area,  tl"  Admtaistra- 
tlon  warrants  great  credit  for  severing  the 
link  between  the  doUar  and  gold  and  ftr 
forcing  a  reallg^nment  of  exchange  rates. 
Sooner  or  later  this  wUl  mean  a  strengthen- 
ing of  the  American  balance  of  payments,  al- 
though the  nation  U  far  from  out  of  the 
woods.  Compared  to  the  enormous  monetary 
drain  In  197t  there  has  already  been  much 
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imnovement.  That  la  true  even  though  the 
M^nrt,  £rf  trads  has  worsened,  due  to  the 
^51^  effects  of  dcdlar  devaluation. 

vrblle  the  Administration  can  be  faulted 
for  the  rough  bargaining  tactics  used  by  for- 
mtt  secretary  of  the  Treasury  ConnaUy.  the 
orar-all  International  strategy  of  the  Admln- 
Utiatlon  was  correctly  baaed  on  the  conclu- 
rion  that  the  United  SUtes  doUar  was  over- 
ralued.  The  net  devaluation  of  the  dollar  by 
IJ  per  cent  has  reduced  this  country's  cost 
and  price  struotxue  relative  to  Its  foreign 
competitors.  The  White  House  has  sought  to 
pn«ui«  other  countries  Into  granting  unl- 
Isteral  trade  concessions  to  the  United 
autas.  Thus  far,  the  Administration  has  lit- 
tle to  show  on  the  trade  front  and  It  has 
ndsed  doubts  about  Its  commitment  to  main- 
taining close  economic  and  political  rela- 
tions with  Its  allies.  Indeed,  the  Admlnlstra- 
tjon's  balanoe-of-power  approach  to  eeo- 
nanlo  policy— with  this  country  playing  a 
lone  hand  among  the  Wesrtem  European 
countries,  Japan  and  the  Communist  states — 
oould  split  the  WestwTi  vrorld  Into  antago- 
nistic blocs. 

iSr.  Nixon,  furthermore,  remains  too  will- 
ing to  yield  to  protectionist  demands  of  some 
Industries  and  labor  unions,  although  it  must 
be  gmnted  that  those  preaeuree  have  been  in- 
tense. Full  Mnployment  policies  would  do 
morn  than  any  other  thing  to  contain  protec- 
tionist demands. 

One  of  the  major  pieces  of  unfinished  busi- 
ness facing  the  Nixon  Administration  or  its 
suoceesor  wUl  be  the  negotiation  of  reforms 
In  the  international  monetary  system.  The 
moie  cooperative  attitude  and  actions  the 
PMeral  Reserve  and  Treasury  have  displayed 
toward  other  nations  In  recent  weeks  have 
unproved  the  outlook  for  the  international 
monetary  negotiations  that  begin  In  Waah- 
ington  next  month. 

FOCKKTBOOK     CONTROLS 

Short  of  embracing  Mamcism,  no  economic 
approach  was  more  abhorrent  to  President 
Nixon  in  his  first  thirty  months  In  the  White 
House  than  the  notion  that  an  Inflation- 
beset  economy  might  benefit  from  manda- 
tory controls  on  wages  and  prices.  It  was  an 
item  of  dogma  for  him  that  such  controls 
never  had  and  never  oould  work  In  a  democ- 
racy except  in  periods  of  total  war. 

In  the  year  since  Mr.  Nixon  Imposed  a 
ninety-day  freeze  as  Phase  One  of  his  em- 
barkation on  a  regulated  economy,  his  Ad- 
ministration has  been  giving  a  generally  per- 
suasive dsntonstratlon  that,  even  in  the  face 
of  hostility  from  most  of  organized  labor, 
oontrols  can  moderate  the  wage-price  spiral 
without  stifling  economic  growth  or  build- 
ing up  a  monstrous  bureaucracy. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  evidence  re- 
mains Inconolurtve,  both  as  to  how  fairly 
the  program  has  been  applied  thus  far  and, 
even  more,  as  to  how  adequate  It  la  to  meet 
the  triple-barreled  chaUenges  just  iChead  of 
faster  bualneas  expansion,  mounting  Federal 
deficits  and  a  heavy  1978  calendar  of  union 
demands  in  major  industries. 

IXWPROIiS     ON      FOODS 

Most  observers  give  the  Price  Commission 
high  marks  for  the  vigor  with  which  it  has 
sought  to  achieve  its  goal  of  holding  the 
over-all  levd  of  price  Increases  to  2.8  per 
cent,  but  the  exemption  from  controls  of  raw 
foods  has  proved  a  handicap  so  severe  that 
the  commission  Itself  vainly  appealed  for 
White  House  action  to  put  the  whole  family 
market-basket  under  ceilings. 

The  Administration  response,  bom  of  re- 
luctsotoe  to  tangle  with  the  farmers  In  an 
Section  year,  was  to  settle  for  a  much  milder 
curb,  a  temporary  lifting  of  meat  import 
quotas.  That  hole  In  the  price  net  makes  it 
probable  that  1972  will  end  with  the  price 
level  a  fuU  pereentage  point  above  the  anti- 
inflation  target.  On  top  of  that,  the  high 
level  of  seeond-quarter  corporate  profits  has 
brought  a  fresh  deluge  of  labor  complaints 


that  the  wtole  program  U  imfalrly  loaded 
In  favor  of  big  bualne«. 

The  Pay  Board,  aided  by  a  relatively  light 
collective  bargaining  schedule,  did  an  even 
more  eflecUve  Job  than  the  Price  commission 
after  an  exoeedlnc^y  rocky  bi4>tlsm.  Despite 
the  walkout  of  four  of  Ita  five  uiUon  mem- 
bers, the  board  has  suooeeded  in  trlnunlng 
fli«t-year  pay  increaaes  In  new  oontraote  in- 
volving large  tinlona  from  better  than  11 
per  cent  In  the  year  before  oontroU  to  Just 
above  7  per  oent  now. 

Even  the  rampaging  oonstructlon  unions, 
opwatlng  under  a  semi-autonomous  stabili- 
zation mechanism  of  their  own,  have  oome 
way  down.  Idore  Important,  the  wage  regu- 
lators faoed  up  to  such  tough  customers  as 
the  East  and  West  Coast  longi^oremen  on 
the  need  for  shaving  negotuted  Lncreaaea 
that  would  have  torpedoed  the  whole  ooctrol 
effort — and  did  it  without  touohlng  off  strike 
defiance  of  the  kind  British  dock  workers 
are  currenUy  directing  against  that  coun- 
try's new  Industrial  BelaUons  Ant. 
WAoa    ammPOST 

The  combined  average  of  increasee  ap- 
proved for  organized  and  tmorganized  work- 
ers Is  running  at  4.9  per  cent,  well  below  the 
5.5  per  cent  basic  yardstick  established  by 
the  Pay  Board  las*  November.  It  will  meet 
this  week  to  consider  cutting  tlM  guldepost 
stUl  lower,  though  there  is  no  prc^jeot  it 
will  come  down  to  the  old  Kennedy-Johnson 
productivity  standard  of  3.2  per  cant.  Much 
more  progress  toward  price  stability  will 
have  to  be  made  before  that  becomes  a 
realistic  guldepost  for  pay  envelopes. 

The  real  election  teat  for  both  parties  will 
be  to  tell  the  country  what  monitoring  ma- 
chinery they  plan  to  hold  the  line  of  wages 
and  prlcee.  An  abrupt  termination  of  oontrols 
when  the  present  Boonomlc  Stabilization  Act 
nms  out  next  April  would  almost  certainly 
reactivate  the  senselees  leapfrog  which  wiped 
out  the  purchasing  power  of  higher  wages 
before  workers  oould  get  to  the  supermarket 
to  spend  them. 

It  U  plain  that  the  factors  of  monopcdy 
power  In  big  industry  and  big  labor  which 
prompted  a  conservative  Administration  to 
move  from  Adam  Smith  to  John  Maynard 
Keynes  are  only  temporarily  In  check.  The 
question  now  Is  how  beet  to  balance  the  im- 
peratives of  social  reaponslblllty  and  eco- 
nomic freedom  when  Phaae  Two  ends. 

(From   the   Baltimore   Bun.   Aug.    IS.    1972 1 

Reviews  Arb  Mnom:  OoirraoLB  om  Boomomt 

End  Aif  UMcnrrAiN  Tear 

(By  Art  Pino) 

Washington. — President  Nixon's  new  eco- 
nomic policy  marks  its  first  anniversary  this 
week  amid  generally  mixed  asaeasments  about 
Its  efiTectlveness  In  solving  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic problems. 

Twelve  months  after  the  dramatic  begin- 
ning of  the  President's  new  program,  there 
is  widespread  agreement  that  the  policy  hae 
been  "moderately"  succeaaful — with  aomt 
gains,  and  a  few  setbacks  as  well. 

However,  serious  problems  still  remain.  And 
new  preaeuree  have  appeared  that  eoMiomlsts 
warn  could  vripe  out  some  of  the  progrees 
made  over  the  last  few  quarters. 

In  short,  the  battle  la  far  from  won. 

It  was  last  August  15  that  Mr.  Nixon  an- 
nounced to  an  unsufljectliig  world  his  sweep- 
ing new  measuree — a  90-day  wage-price 
freeze,  a  serlee  of  tax  cuts  and  suspension  of 
convertibility  of  the  dollar  into  gold. 

His  objectives  w«*  ambitious  ones — to 
slow  Inflation,  to  spur  the  nation  out  of  re- 
cession, to  reecue  the  dollar  in  the  world's 
currency  markets  and  to  defuse  the  economy 
as  a  political  Issue. 

Now  a  year  later,  the  tally  shows  some  posi- 
tive results: 

The  rate  of  Inflation  has  slowed  measur- 
ably, with  the  upward  spiral  effectively 
blunted.  And  both  prlcee  and  wagee  are  rta- 


ing  lees  rapidly  now  than  they  were  befDse 
last  year's  fteeae. 

oirmrr  oaowuro 

Ilia  economy  haa  bagun  a  solid  z«oovery 
from  tbe  1969-1970  laeaasion.  with  real  out* 
put  now  growing  at  a  ahaip  8.9  per  cent  an- 
nuAl  rats  aod  einploymsnt  Uumaslng  at  a 
naar-'reeord  pace. 

The  United  States  haa  suoeaadad  in  bring- 
ing about  a  major  realignment  of  world  our- 
renoy  exetaange  mtsa.  Insluding  a  naoded  de- 
valuation ot  tbo  dollar,  pavlnt  tbe  way  for 
levenai  of  tbe  balanoo  at  pavments  dsAdt. 

The  wap-pctoe  oomtm  tbat  tbe  Praaldent 
set  up  appears  to  have  dampaned  InflaOmiary 
expaetaaona  «»)».  giving  the  admlnlMatton 
an  "aotlvlsf  •  image  that  has  helped  mallow 
poUtloal  orttioiMn.  ^ 

At  the  Mme  time,  bovvvar,  tb*  aooraboard 
oontaias  soma  mlnuann  as  weU,  which  some 
ecosuxolata  fear  oould  upeet  aoma  ot  tba  p»m 
12  months'  suoceaaee: 

A  runaway  ^urt  In  the  federal  budget 
deficit,  along  with  anttclpated  Jumpe  in 
wage  eettlement  levels  and  in  food  prices 
next  spring.  Is  threatening  t»  revive  Infla- 
tionary preeeureB. 

BIAW    DROP   IN    TJWEMJlOTMKKtT 

Although  the  economy  Is  recovering,  tbe 
nation's  unemployment  rate  has  <mly  re- 
cently beeun  to  recede  from  tbe  S  per  cent 
level,  and  analysts  project  a  continued  slow 
decUne.  The  rate  is  now  6.2  per  oent. 

Deeplte  tbe  ourtonoy  leaUgnmant,  the  dol- 
lar remains  weak  and  tte  natlon'a  trade  any 
paymenta  frftlft""—  have  not  bagun  to  Un- 
prova.  ManoMr,  uneartamty  plaguaa  tbe 
monetary  syatem.  wltb  rafonn  sUU  far  oS. 

WhUa  tba  wi«»^iilee  oootroki  appear  to 
be  funoUoolng,  polls  abow  tbat  voton  view 
them  as  meflective  and  unfairly  administer- 
ed And  some  eoonomlsta  fear  that  a  rasuig- 
enoe  at  demand  ntay  Intwialfy  the  inaqultlfBa. 

As  might  be  eapeiBted.  the  NUoa  admlnta- 
traUon's  appraisals  view  the  new  poMoy  as 
a  reaoundlng  auooaaa,  even  though  White 
House  economlata  were  against  tbe  contmls 
last  year,  and  attU  sae  them  as  only  tam- 
porary. 

Demoeratio  eoonomlsta  oonoade  there  haa 
been  progrees.  but  oomplain  tbat  tbe  oon- 
ti«>ls  are  poorly  structured.  They  aleo  argue 
that  tbe  admintetration  ought  to  be  able  to 
bring  unemployment  down  mote  rapidly. 

The  debate  la  lielng  heigh tenart  by  two 
other  questions  that  Inevitably  oome  up  in 
any  evaluation  of  the  wage-j>Tlo»  restraint 
program:  W«m  tbe  oontroU  raaUy  neceaaary? 
And  are  tbey  being  admlnlatand  faMyt 

Thcae  who  oppose  tb«  oontrols  argue  tbat 
>n«i»ttni»  would  teva  Mowed  Just  as  auwb 
without  tbam  as  a  result  ot  tbe  eteata  of 
tbe  lSgg-70  reeeasjon.  Prloaa  aotuaUy  began 
Blowing  In  late  1870.  they  point  out. 

And  some  crltioa.  notably  from  isganlMd 
labor,  oontend  the  reetralnta  have  been 
tougher  on  wages  than  on  prloea.  They  cite 
as  evidence  the  fact  that  despite  the  con- 
trols profits  are  rising  to  record  levels. 

aom    HKLP   FROM   CONIBOUI 

Ito  be  sure,  no  one  can  aay  with  certainty 
Just  what  tbe  '«*«»«J""  rate  would  have  been 
now  if  the  controls  had  not  been  in  place. 
Moat  eooBConlsts  feel  tbey  teve  been  of  some 
help,  but  are  liot  sure  how  much. 

HOwevv,  administration  oflldalB  oantend — 
with  support  from  nkost  malnstzeam  eoono- 
mlsta— tbat  even  ao.  tbe  govenuownt  aUnoat 
certainly  would  not  have  been  able  to  spur 
the  rw»very  as  fast  had  there  been  no  con- 
trols. 

"Tbe  presence  ceC  reetralnta."  agraea  a 
Democratic  economist,  "in  effect  forced  busl- 
neeamen  to  bold  down  prices  while  the 
econcmy  was  recovering.  Without  any  oon- 
trols. you  oouldn't  tevs  risked  this  sbarp 
a  r»lxmxwL" 

on  tte  question  of  faimeM,  again  the  sta- 
tlsties  can  be  used  to  back  up  rtther  view- 
point. Wagee  have  slowed  a  bit  more  than 
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ftiamk,  but  workan'  naX  — rntnga.  Mljuitod 
for  Inflation,  ore  rising  for  tbm  flrat  tlm*  In 
yMtfs. 

The  view  of  moat  eoouomlrte  la  that  wages 
tat*  ln«M«  b«m  uliiJU*iii  ■«•  effectively 
tinm  pHoaa.  If  oiay  »— auaa  tb*  gaUM>ln»are 
eiifawad  awliw—Bliy  *f  iiB^lnjaii. 
WtieUMT  llk»8^^  «•  oBlaJrla  ayan  «e  ditata. 

The  blf  question,  howavar,  botto  on  ttaa  do- 
■Mstlo  aa<  OM  IntarBatinaat  mmta.  ta  what 
Iiappena  tmxVT  wni  the  n«<r  aooaoalo  poUcy 
ba  aM«  to  odiM'  wUb  a  aaaaad  fmr  of  paob- 
lataa,  oimHll  ■•»  itaiw  *a  uaiuuaaiyr 

tba  sew  aoonaaUa  panay  «■»  l— «i<nd  ^t 
a  ttma  wben  wtlliwii  wara  aaaKuelva  to 
Buceeaa  of  ttxm  pM«rMn— •  alaok  inwatlc 
eeonomr.  «n<  •  «("M  ««i*lac  fM*  •  V-S-  im- 

tlatlva.  Whether  the  polioy  aaa  ba  effaotlvaly 
ad)tiat«l  to  ooya  wfth  m  prvtaa^tA  eq>an- 
ston  raBMlna  to  be  aean.  Aliaatfy  tbmn  are 
aoBM  latfKMktloiia  tliat  the  road  aHead  Is 
likely  to  ba  rough. 

mw  maum  or  asacAnriNa 

On  ttia  doKiaatic  slda.  tba  ralattvaly  light 
iwaasiiia  fzoni  aagea  wlU  ba  Intanalfled  next, 
year  by  a  oew  round  of  oollwctlva  bargain- 
ing aettlameots.  And  the  spurt  now  in  whole- 
sale prtcaa  Is  expected  to  spur  retail  prices 
again. 

There  ««  sertoua  queatlons  on  how  well 
the  ooBtrote  system,  trtiieta  was  dealgnad  for  a 
alack  eeeaiamy.  wffl  ba  aMa  to  atand  op  as 
demand  tncreaaea.  Many  eeonomiste  expect 
tbe  strain  to  produce  intolerable  dtatorttons. 

on  the  tntematkinal  front,  tbe  U.S.  wtu 
be  torn  Uatweeu  conlUctlng  foreea — tbe  need 
ft>r  pi<aaapt  raCom  of  the  monet*ry  ayvtem. 
and  VtM  deali«  ftnr  a  gimee  period  in  which  to 
brlBC  Ita  p«ymenta  balcaoe  Into  surpliu. 

Although  talks  are  formally  beginning  late 
next  month,  the  delay  ao  far  already  has 
strained  relations  with  other  nations  and  has 
brougftt  on  new  eapltal  eontrols.  The  spirit 
of  HMt  Deeetnber's  monetary  pact  has  weak- 
ened eotnewhat. 

AdmlBletratlon  stratef^tats  believe  a  flr«t 
step  In  eoping  with  next  year^  inflationary 
ptasaurea  Mes  in  tlgtatenlag  ttaa  present  6.3 
per  oent  wage  guideline — a  move  they  have 
hinted  at  in  tba  paet  three  or  ftrar  vweks. 

indeed,  ttie  Pa^  Board  and  tbe  PMoe  Oom- 
laiwliin  have  scbedoled  a  rare  )olnt  meet- 
ing far  tomonTNV  to  ilaatiM  jvmt  s\tota  a  step 
Tho  odda  are.  howevw.  tbat  any  ilraa  daeUton 
will  be  pot  oC  untU  ptlcea  lUsm  aoinawtaat 
mme. 

m  the  longer  nan.  however,  tbe  admlnls- 
trattott  will  have  to  f^aoe  the  more  funda- 
mental proMem  of  how  long  to  retain  the 
wage  and  prloa  eontrols.  and  of  what  to  re- 
ptaoe  theoB  wltb  ooea  It  anally  resiovea  tbem. 

Daawcrattc  acoMMBlsta  have  vrged  ttaa  ad- 
adnlsUaiUuu  to  trim  batA  ita  pragium  next 
year  to  a  aolimtary  "goidapaat^'  aystMia.  ap- 
pllfbia  only  to  tba  large  ao-oaUad  "price 
laaderB"  In  each  indostry 

WnX    NOT    DIBCTTSa   OPTIOWa 

But  aome  anaiyaia  contend  that  more  may 
be  neceasary — perhaps  some  mandatory  con- 
trols on  a  permanent  basts,  and  n«w  "atruc- 
twHT*  ehaiigea  In  tbe  aooaomy  to  break  up 

mare  oouipetl- 


ao  fai;  administration  nWlfrtalo  have  re- 
fused evea  to  dlaeiMB  any  aaeb  optlona,  argU' 
Ing  tbaA  to  do  ao  wvultf  "only  undermine' 
lottba 

vladgv  tba*  the  Praai- 

tt  pmlMbiy  wlH  bavw  to  aaaounoa  some 
Mrty  boxt  year.  In  ttni»  to  t&t  con- 
gresa  know  If  he  wants  the  authority  for  tlie 
pragram  extended  beyond  tts  April  80  ex- 
piration 

Bpaculatton  now  la  ttiat  tbe  administration 
Via  b«gtn  pTiMlng  out  tHe  oontrcds  pro- 
gram— a  job  It  already,  in  fikot.  h«a  befun — 
Igimadlatnly  aftac  tba  Moaamhw  alaistlon, 
vltii  9JX  ape  to  flfilalilTw  *y*^  taak  uaxt  Ailsg. 

OhMrsara  also  aui^act  Htm*  may  b«  amae 


"Intarlm."  extension  of  the  program,  for  an* 
other  six  months  or  so.  If  inSation  has  re- 
ignited,  or  has  not  improved  by  then.  Bnt 
no  dedskm  aupean  to  have  been  made. 

[Prom  Time  macailne,  Aug.  21,  1673] 
Paama — A  CoinaovssaiAi.  CoMsaACK 

Anyone  who  happaned  to  overbear  random 
oonveraattona  around  tiis  Prioe  Cnmmi salon 
last  week  probsJbly  decided  that  its  next  la- 
port  will  have  to  be  Issued  in  a  plain  brown 
wrapper.  The  commission's  eoonomlsta  wese 
talking  about  a  plan  with  the  multl-enten- 
dro  name  of  "re-vlrglnatton."  At  fliat  glance 
i«-vlrgtnatloR  would  seem  to  promise  a  re- 
turn to  a  atate  for  which  there  la  little 
noetalgla.  Tbe  idea  Is  that,  at  tbe  commis- 
alon^  urging,  oorperatlons  would  roll  back 
many  of  tbetr  reeeat  price  increases  and 
make  refunds  to  customers  who  had  been 
ftereed  to  pay  them.  That  is  hardly  an  at- 
tractive propoaltlon  by  itself,  tiut  managers 
of  some  Wg  companies  have  expressed  Inter- 
est in  re-vlrglnatlon  beeause  It  Ineludca  an 
enticing  reward  for  such  rollbacks:  com- 
panijM  would  no  longer  b«  subject  to  the 
oommlssion's  limits  on  proflt  margins.  li\ 
effect  they  would  ba  returned  lo  a  state  of 
pre-oontrols  limooence. 

cxaacxNoo 

UtJder  the  oommlaslon'a  present  llmiu.  a 
company  that  has  raised  its  prtoee  during 
Fhaae  n  may  not  increase  lU  margins — that 
is,  profits  as  a  percentage  of  sales — above 
what  they  were  In  a  certain  base  period.  The 
base  Is  the  average  of  the  best  two  years 
between  1968  and  19T0  Many  a  corporate 
chieftain  deeply  wants  to  be  oait  from  under 
those  constraints  because  earnings  are  roll- 
ing In  faster  than  they  have  In  years 

New  York's  First  National  City  Bank  re- 
ports that  a  group  of  1.368  big  companies 
totted  up  IB"!  more  earnings  during  the  first 
half  of  1972  than  In  the  equivalent  period 
a  year  ago,  and  profits  in  the  second  quarter 
were  up  16"^.  Estimated  profits  sifter  taxes 
for  the  whole  economy  rose  to  an  annual 
rate  of  $63  billion,  a  record  {see  chart)  Alan 
Qreenspan  of  Tntx's  Bostrd  of  Bconomlsts 
pi«dlcts  that  after-tax  earnings  In  this  year's 
fourth  quarter  will  run  19%  higher  than 
those  a  year  earlier.  Saj-s  Raymond  Jallow, 
senior  vice  president  of  United  California 
Bank :  "We  see  very  much  of  a  boom  in  prof- 
its In  the  second  half  of  this  >-ear." 

Nearly  all  Industries  are  enjoying  an  earn- 
ings bonanm.  which  suggests  that  It  is  bctfcd 
ou  a  solid,  sustained  expansion  of  the  whole 
economy.  Profits  were  up  In  27  of  the  32  In- 
dustries In  Cltt-Bajiks  study,  and  the  list  oJ 
companies  that  have  reported  an  after-tax 
earnings  gain  of  20^  or  more  in  the  second 
qnarter  Is  Impressive — Oeneral  Motors,  Ford. 
IBM.  Sperry  Rand,  DuPont.  Union  Carbide. 
Caterpillar  Tractor.  International  Paper, 
BJ.  Goodrich,  Eastman  Kodak  and  Zenith, 
Small  firms  In  the  same  fields  are  often  doing 
even  better,  according  to  Michael  K.  JSvans. 
president  of  Philadelphia's  Chase  Econo- 
metrics, "because  they  were  hurt  worse  In 
the  recession  and  so  are  starting  from  fur- 
ther back." 

"niough  the  strong  surere  Is  a  healthy  eco- 
notnlo  sign.  It  Is  stirring  a  controversy  over 
whether  earnings  are  growing  too  fast,  es- 
pecially for  a  controlled  period  In  which 
wages  are  not  expanding  nearly  as  rapidly. 
The  argument  is  bound  to  become  louder  as 
the  Section  approaches  and  'wlU  probably 
reach  a  crescendo  next  year,  when  an  excep- 
tionally high  number  of  contracts  with  im- 
portant unions  are  due  to  be  renegotiated, 
indudtng  those  of  the  Teamsters  and  th« 
TTnlted  Auto  Workers. 

Iiabor  leaders  and  some  Democrats  argue 
that  current  profixs  are  steep  enough.  They 
point  out  that  the  recovery  has  been  slow 
gc^Bg  for  everyone,  not  Just  investors  who 
railah  high  oojcporate  aarniaga.  Purtbernu>re, 
n^gpk-.  xo  tax  breaks  gr&aud  to  bvisineas  toy 


the  Nixon  Administration,  oorporatlona  hats 
more  money  available  for  relaw>tuient  and 
expansion  than  Just  tba  proflta  that  they 
report  to  stockholders.  Bf  tKkbi(  adraotaga 
of  the  aocelarated-dapraetsttoQ  program,  a 
firm  can  increase  tts  carii  fiow  'vtth  funds 
deferred  from  current  taxation.  nnaOy,  thars 
U  a  basic  question  of  income  equity.  Profits 
are  advancing  at  a  mueb  faster  rate  than 
personal  income,  which  has  barely  managed 
to  keep  pace  with  Inflation  oTor  the  past  few 
years. 

THx  Eirann 

On  tbe  other  aide,  bualncaaaaan  maintain 
tbat,  far  from  being  too  itesp.  tbe  rata  of 
profit  gain  in  tba  current  ecnnnrnte  racovwy 
Ls  low  by  past  standards.  Warnings  have  r«- 
boundad  by  only  18%  In  tba  past  year  and 
a  half — tbe  slowest  comaback,  by  most  smss- 
urea.  tbat  haa  followed  aay  recent  U£.  re- 
cession. Average  aft«r-tax  profit  margiai  are 
today  running  at  about  6%  of  salas.  wbarcaa 
they  hit  7%  during  the  boom  years  ol  the 
'aoa. 

Among  other  things.  bunln—Fiman  laslst, 
higher  earnings  are  really  needed  to  balp 
finance  tbe  building  at  new  plants  and  the 
purchase  of  new  maohlnaa.  Tbaae  capital  in- 
veatownts  create  buaiaaaa  atowtb.  which 
would  knock  down  tb«  aaMon's  perslsteat 
and  demorallaing  high  unanplOTment  rau. 
July's  joUeas  rate  at  &Ji%  ramainad  ua- 
changed  from  June. 

John  Maynard  Keynes  oaUad  profits  "the 
engine  wfaieh  drlvoi  enterprlaa."  UiUloDS  of 
Americans  depend  on  tta*t  engine  to  a  great 
degree  not  only  for  their  Jotaa  but  also  for 
financial  growth  througb  pjrofit.Bharlng 
f tmds,  pension  funds  and  dividend  payments. 
Profits  are  used  to  enrleb  not  mataiy  a  r«ls- 
tlvely  few  corporate  mansgnas  aad  big  shatc- 
holders  but  also  maaaea  ot  wage  earnen. 
When  profits  are  perking  up,  a  company  s 
management  la  more  willing  and  able  to 
grant  wage  and  salary  increases  to  Its  em- 
ployees. Hlgh-proflt  oompanlee  can  be  ex- 
pected to  spend  more  than  low-profit  firms 
to  Invest  m  antipollution  devices  or  to  hire, 
train  and  promote  the  hard-core  tmemployed. 

Still,  many  critics  question  whether  the 
earnings  of  America's  corporations  should 
benefit  as  directly  as  they  now  do  from  Gov- 
ernment tax  policy,  especially  since  money 
is  so  sorely  needed  to  pay  for  progress  in 
the  public  sector  at  a  faster  rate  than  prtvate 
companies  seem  willing  to  finance  It.  No 
matter  who  wins  the  election  tn  November, 
businessmen  can  probably  expect  their  cor- 
porate treasuries  to  be  hit  In  the  next  ro'nnd 
of  tax  reform. 

[Prom  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 
Aug.   14,   19721 
Nixon     Team     Totrra     Economic    StJccEss 
Cabinct  MTM'"'"''  ams  Aovisxxs  Producs  .\ 
Wealth  of  Ficuaxs  To  Dimonstsatx  U.S 

RSCOVEBY   AMD  TD«M  DKMOCKATIC  HoPCfVLS 

Pau: 

(By  Harry  B.  Ellis) 

Washingtom. — PreeSdeat  Hlxo*  is  trottusr: 
out  an  economic  success  storj,  using  a  striui; 
of  Cabinet  officers  --o  proclaim  it,  on  the  first 
anniversary  of  bis  new  economic  policy. 

The  favorable  figures  on  unwmployment. 
Inflation.  U.S.  economic  growth,  and  wage 
earners'  purchasing  power  must  make  chilly 
reading  for  Sen.  George  McGovem  ?nd  the 
Democrats. 

Even  allowing  for  an  election  year  whlcli 
makes  presentation  of  the  figures  rather 
aUck  and  glossy — and  discounting  the  fact 
that  some  degree  of  economic  recovery  was 
on  its  way  anyhow — the  record  of  the  past 
year  is  Impressive. 

AdUBVXMXirra  lutsb 

Ck>naldcrtbls: 

Unempioyweatt  la  down  taoaa  t.l  pereeat 
in  August,  1»71,  to  S£  pare— t  today,  and  in 
the  sama  period  3.2  ~"'*°"  new  itbt  were 
created. 
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Worker's  real  earnings— spendable  Income 
i^fMr  tana  «><  the  elTeets  of  Inflatlonr  are 
^adacted-«r»  rlslbg  st  an  aniraal  rate  of 
3  a  aereent,  aftsr  aarcrai  yewra  of  stagnation. 

pf^JMcttmy,  ot  output  per  man-hour. 
j^ggi  up  at  an  amuid  rate  of  6  percent  durtag 
the  second  quarter  of  1»7».  an  Increase  oirtt 
tbe  4*  percent  nif  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 

^*A  dlreet  tmtOi  of  productivity  growth  was 
the  lowering  of  tbe  unit  coet  of  labor,  which 
weakened  the  pressure  of  cost-plus  infla- 
tion. 

The  rale  of  inflation."  declared  Treas- 
ury OetJietary  Oeerge  P.  Shultr.  "after  peak- 
ing at  6.1  percent  In  1»8».  dropped  to  6.6 
IB  November,  1»70,  to  83  in  August.  1»71,  to 
2.7  percent  after  the  wage-price  freeee.  and 
conently  U  running  at  less  than  "i  percent." 

•nte  real  gross  national  product  of  the 
TTnlted  States,  added  Mr.  Shults,  grew  at  an 
umual  rate  of  ».9  percent  in  the  second 
quarter  of  187«,  wtth  tbe  fM'ecast  being  a 

tnuioix. 

Strike  acttnty  ma  the  loweet  since  1 964. 
"in  May.  1973."  said  Mr.  Bhulti;.  "fewer 
people  were  on  strike  than  In  any  May  for  30 
years." 

vnrr  rrw  sTstKxa 

"When  the  healthy  Increase  in  real  earn- 
ings," cemented  Secretary  of  Labor  James 
D.  Hodgson.  "Is  coupled  with  the  slight 
leductlon  m  xmlt  labor  costs  and  the  rapid 
galas  in  productivity,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
we  have  had  this  year  of  industrial  peace. 

"Both  labor  and  business  have  witnessed 
sstiafactory  developments — labor  In  the 
form  of  higher  real  earnings  and  business  la 
the  form  of  higher  productivity  and  an  end 
to  the  rapid  Increase  In  unit  costs 

"As  a  result,  the  period  of  the  economlc- 
BtabUlzatlon  program  has  been  characterised 
by  an  eight-ye&r  record  low  in  Industrial 
work  stoppages." 

These  were  swne  of  the  views  expressed  by 
Mr.  Nixon's  top  economic  advisers,  who  met 
with  the  press  for  an  all-day  briefing  on  the 
resxilts  achieved  by  phases  1  and  2  of  the 
wage-price  program. 

ADMINISTRATION    SPOKESMEN 

Taking  part  In  the  discussion,  in  addition 
to  Mr.  Shultz  and  Mr.  Hodgson,  were  Treas- 
ury Undersecretary  Paul  Volcker;  Caspar  W. 
Weinberger,  director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget;  Donald  Rumsfeld,  direc- 
tor of  the  Coat  of  Living  Council:  Secretary 
of  Commerce  Peter  G.  Peterson;  and  Herbert 
ateln.  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers. 

All  speakers  carefully  sidestepped  ques- 
tions about  when,  and  under  what  condi- 
tions, wage  and  price  controls  might  be 
lifted  from  the  economy. 

Dr.  Stein  stressed  that  tbe  controls  Im- 
poaed  last  Aug.  16  were  "temporary  and  self- 
limltlng."  because  they  were  addressed  to 
specific  economic  problems,  now  on  the  way 
to  solution. 

"But,"  be  added,  "no  decision  l\a»  yet  been 
made  as  to  when  and  how  the  control  pro- 
gram will  be  lifted." 

NOW    FAVOBS    CONTROLS 

Treasury  Secretary  Shultz  acknowledged 
under  questioning  that  he  had  been  an  early 
opponent  of  controls,  because  "there  Is  no 
clucking"  the  fB«t  that  wage  and  price  con- 
trols Involva  "a  loss  of  freedom."  But  he  bad 
come  to  regard  the  control  program  as  "essen- 
tial to  regain  control  over  the  economy." 

All  officials  expressed  anxiety  lest  Con- 
gress, currently  "on  a  spending  spree,"  as  one 
put  it.  wipe  out  gains  achieved  by  Inducing 
a  new  round  of  Inflation. 

Mr.  Welnber^r  saw  a  "very  worrleome 
threat"  to  economic  stability  by  tbe  tend- 
ency of  Congress  to  vote  more  funds  for  pro- 
grams than  the  President  requested. 


He  cited  tbe  Rous*  passage  Aug.  9  of  s 
$30.5  billion  appropriation  bin  for  education. 
haaltb.  and  weUare  ptogmoar—^lS  bllUon 
more  than  Mr.  Nixon  bad  sougbt. 


:ttQ 

Such  overspending,  as  ttaa  administration 
saea  It,  must  be  curbed  through  a  rigid 
ceUlng  on  federal  spending.  If  future  budgets 
are  to  be  kept  in  rough  balance.  Tbe  Freal- 
dcnt.  Mr.  Weinberger  noted,  baa  suggested 
a  S250  billion  celling  on  government  apend- 

ing. 

Crttles  claim  that  adoption  ol  an  ironclad 
celltng  would  force  cutbacks  In  eesentlal 
social  programs,  as  tmavoldatole  eapensea  In 
interest  on  tbe  national  debt,  committed 
waif  are  and  veterans'  payments,  and  ottaen — 

rise. 

Admmtstratlon  sources  agree  that  cut- 
backs would  be  required,  but  contend  this 
would  be  better  than  "aiMtber  round  at  In- 
flation, high  taMs.  or  both."  Tbe  latter,  said 
Mr.  Weinberger,  would  result  from  tbe  "dan- 
gerous spending  path,"  now  being  pursued 
by  Oongrees. 

"Clearly,  It  seems  to  me."  Mr.  Weinberger 
declared,  "a  vote  against  our  rigid  qiendlng 
celling  U  a  vote  for  higher  Usee." 

OEMOCSATS   TASCKTZD 

Thus  ha  slgnp'*^  tbe  artmlntstratlon's  in- 
tention to  pin  a  higb-tax  label  on  the  Demo- 
craU  during  ths  coming  election  campaign. 

A  number  of  Independent  eoonomlsts.  In- 
cluding analysts  of  the  Brookings  InsUtu- 
tioa  f  otecaat  that  the  expanding  ooata  ot  ea- 
istlng  federal  programs  wlU  equal  or  ouUun 
the  growth  of  ledaral  revanuaa  oser  tbe  next 
four  years. 

Thus,  according  to  these  analysts,  federal 
initiatives  to  maet  top-priority  national  need 
In  coming  yeara  must  be  financed  'by  a  tar 
Innrraan  or  by  cutting  back  existing  pro- 
grauM,  or  by  a  combination  of  iMth,"  as  ft 
Brookings  report  dsecrtbea  it. 

Nixon  admlniistratlon  strategy,  as  it 
emerged  from  the  dlHcnHslnn.s,  wlU  be  to 
focua  voter  attention  on  tbe  statistics  and 
Improveasent.  and  to  stress  a  federal  spend- 
ing cellU«  as  tbe  way  to  avoid  higher  taxes. 
ssnMAR  or  unncu 

A  $a90  billion  celling,  Mr.  Wetaberger  esti- 
mated, would  reeult  In  a  W  to  M  Mlllon 
deflclt   on   a   "fnll-employment   budget" 

The  full-employment  budget  concept  call 
for  estimating  both  revenues  and  expendi- 
tures at  the  level  they  would  reach  under 
condltlcms  of  full  employment  as  defined  as  4 
percent  of  the  labor  force  out  of  work  and 
a  high  degree  of  plant  capacity  being  used. 

Currently  full -employment  condltionB  do 
not  exist.  'The  economy  Is  nmnlng  at  threo- 
quartsr  capacity  and  bJb  percent  of  workers 
are  Jobless.  Thus  the  actual  budget  deOclt 
for  tbe  fiscal  year  wfaieh  ended  June  30  now 
Is  estimated  at  about  $2S  billion. 

Figured  on  a  full-employment  basis,  this 
deficit  shrinks  to  93.6  billion.  With  the  econ- 
omy approaching  conditions  of  full  employ- 
ment, this  size  deflclt  could  be  sustained  In 
the  Immediate  future,  administration  eco- 
nomists say. 

FISCAI.     WARNINO 

"But,"  warned  Mr.  Weinberger,  "if  you 
run  substantially  over  a  full-employment 
balance  for  a  number  of  years,  you  court  the 
danger  of  Inflation  through  too  much  fiscal 
stimulation." 

Government  officials  admit  It  may  be  hard 
to  persuade  the  indlvlduiJ  housewife  that  the 
battery  of  statistics  they  unreel  have  mean- 
ing for  her,  when  prices  at  her  grocwy  con- 
tinue to  climb. 

"All  these  figures  are  valid,"  said  one  ofl!- 
clal.  "But  Inevitably  there  is  a  lag  beforo 
they  manifest  themselves  In  retail  storee.  in 
enough  volume  for  the  housewife  to  feel  the 
eSect." 


Nixon  sides  also  are  well  a' 
WlU  be  a  ma)ar  coOsctlvs 
with  the  ecplratlon  of 
erlBg  4Ji  mUUon  worknrs, 
intlUan  this  year. 

possm2  Tm-tmAsnuTT 

Tbe  indtistrlal  peace  to  which  Itz.  Hodgson 
pointed  proudly  may  prove  more  vulnerable 
next  year  fhi"  this,  though  he  stressed  the 
-healthy  cUsuUe"  that  exists  for  tba  next 
round  of  collective  bargaining. 

I^d-August  being  tbe  anniversary  date  of 
the  Preeldsnt's  economlc-stsMlHatloo  pro- 
gram, no  doubt  the  review  wotild  have  been 
held  In  any  case.  But  the  coincidence  of  an 
election  year  threw  light  on  what  Mr.  Nixon 
and  his  ad  lis  sis  will  emphasise  orer  the  next 
few  montbs. 

1.  Tbe  turnaround  on  Infiatloa  and  tmem- 
ploymsnt  wlU  rank  blgb.  tbongb  aU  dB- 
ctala  stasss  tbat  »  6.0  peresBt  JoMass  rata  M 
unacooptaMs  and  mna*  be  InqMOvad. 

2.  Mr.  Nixon,  it  will  be  argued,  staould  be 
given  ooatrol  over  federal  spending,  if  gains 
already  aeblevsd  are  net  to  be  wiped  out  by 
top-heevy  federal  budgets. 

(n'oea  tbe  Obrtetlan  Science  Monitor. 

Aug.  14,  1973] 

Tkx  Putuks  or  NixoiroMics — Aw  Awaltsis: 

IwriATtON    Has    Bswt   Cot   aws   Osowth 

BooercD,  But  Loirscs-RAsrcs  BmcTS  AsB 

Smx  IN  Doubt 

(By  Richard  Nenneman) 

BOSTON/— Did  tbe  New  Keonomlc  PoUcy, 
DOS  year  old  Aug.  16,  reeUy  look  to  tbe  future, 
or  }ust  to  November,  Ism 

Tbefs  an  Important  question,  because  how 
one  rates  tlM  policy's  suoosss  depends  pertly 
on  what  kind  of  time  line  he  puts  It  on. 

But  one  year  after  tbe  poUcy  was  an-> 
nounced,  these  things  can  be  said  about  It: 

Government  has  BSiT'nr'*  a  more  activist 
role  In  the  setting  of  wages  and  prices  and 
it  is  unlikely  that  It  will  ever  completely  re- 
llnqtiish  this  role. 

Some  of  ths  success  claimed  for  the  ix>Ilcy, 
such  as  in  combating  inflation,  would  prob- 
ably have  occurred  anyhow. 

Long-term  problems  remain  In  all  three 
areas  of  tbe  policy — jobs.  Inflation,  and  the 
foreign  scene. 

Although  the  wage  and  price  oontroU  have 
made  the  most  Indelible  mark  on  the  Ameri- 
can public,  the  program  as  originally  put 
forth  also  Included  an  attempt  to  beef  up 
the  economy  and  to  strfve  the  problems  of 
the  dollar  and  I7.S.  trade  abroad. 

In  August,  1971,  after  almost  a  year  of 
recovery  from  the  November,  1970,  bottran 
of  the  recession,  economic  progrees  was  still 
dangerously  slow — particularly  If  one  had  In 
mind  the  elections  coming  up  In  November, 
1973.  Unemployment  was  still  almost  6  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force.  Resident  Nixon  may 
have  Ixkberlted  a  stacked  deck  of  cards  from 
his  predeoeesor  in  the  White  House,  but  be 
knew  he  wouldn't  have  a  chance  to  cry  on 
the  public's  shotilder  about  that  four  j-ears 
later. 

Whether  the  measures  of  ecoiu>mlc  stimu- 
lation— such  as  repealing  the  atrto  excise 
and  hurrying  up  a  personal  Income  tax  ex- 
emption— made  all  the  dtff*rence  Is  debat- 
aWe.  But  they  helped.  And  combined  vrtth 
the  appearance  of  a  goremment  that  meant 
business  about  economic  growth,  and  con- 
tinued stimulus  from  the  Inderal  Reserve 
Board  In  tbe  form  of  monetary  growth,  tbe 
US.  economy  did  begin  to  take  off  in  1971. 

n  appears  tbet  rsal  growth  (tbat  is.  growth 
after  the  effeeU  of  Inflation  are  removed)  win 
be  about  6  percent  this  year.  That  vrlU  make 
l»7a  an  excellent  year  by  anyone's  yardstick. 
But  what  about  1873?  There  U  Increeslng 
fear  that  the  combination  of  fiscal  and  mone- 
tary stimulus  has  been  too  strong,  that  by 
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1978  a  new  •dattlntetrstton  will  h»»e  to  mOTO 
no  atow  tblao  down  without  getting  tb*  In- 
tuttonary  oyol*  BtutMl  aU  over  agftln. 

UoraoTOr,  tba  artmliHrtratton— and  indawl 
the  national  oonadovianM*— baa  y»t  to  move 
(leclrtvely  onousb  to  prorlda  DmIc  educa- 
tion, Joba,  and  an  atmosphere  of  opportu- 
nity for  lt»  mlnorltleB.  Thla  gap  In  oonactou*- 
neaa  la  largely  reaponalble,  many  analysts 
feel,  for  the  higher  unemployment  rate  In 
the'nnlt»d  Statea  than  In  European  coun- 
ulee,  and  for  the  fact  that  blaclw,  who  com- 
pose slightly  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
population,  still  account  for  30  percent  of  the 
hard-core  poverty. 

1973    SUCCESS    CNCxa** 

Second,  there  U  room  to  argue  over  the 
effects  of  the  wage-price  control  program. 
It  is  generaUy  agreed  that  such  controls  have 
a,  ctaanoe  to  be  effective  only  when  there  Is 
not  too  much  preasuie  on  the  economy  from 
monetary  or  fiscal  policy.  Such  was  the  for- 
tunate case  In  1971. 

It  Is  less  clear  whether  the  apparent  suc- 
cess of  the  program  can  continue  much  Into 
1973.  If  Inflationary  forces  reemerge.  this 
win  increase  pressuree  to  retain  the  controls 
program.  On  the  other  hand,  conservative 
critics  maintain  that  the  controls  have  only 
-appeared"  to  work,  that  much  the  same  re- 
suiu  would  have  been  attained  at  this  stage 
of  the  business  cycle  even  without  them. 

No  doubt  about  it.  though,  the  inflation 
rate  has  been  cut.  This  would  help  the  Nixon 
administration  even  more  if  it  were  not  for 
the  present  round  of  price  increases  In  food, 
so  visible  to  every  housewife.  The  legitimate 
ouestlon  that  remains  Is  whether  the  Infla- 
tion rate  has  been  cut  only  for  1972.  which 
win  be  a  big  political  help,  or  whether  the 
controls  program  offers  some  kind  of  long- 
term  gam  m  managing  the  economy  and  the 
price    level. 

TRAUS  TUltMOIL 

On  point  No.  3— the  dollar  and  foreign 
trade — the  jvu-y  Is  stUl  out.  Floating  the 
clollar  and  breaking  lU  link  with  gold  have 
achieved  certain  limited  ends:  The  gold  flow 
was  stanched,  and  after  December  the  new 
exchange-rate  parities  gave  the  dollar  a  low- 
er value  abroad.  This  latter  event  will  lu 
time  help  the  foreign  trade  balance,  but 
probably  not  before  1973. 

But  the  unilateral  ending  of  the  Bret  ton 
Woods  monetary  system  has  also  put  a  good 
part  of  the  world  in  turmoU.  Will  gold  be 
reinstated  or  not?  The  world  doesn't  seem 
ready  for  huge  amounts  of  an  International 
paper  currency,  such  as  the  International 
Monetary  Fund's  apecU "  drawing  rights.  But 
It  doesn't  want  to  be  flooded  with  dollars 
any  longer  either. 

The  current  situation  may  be  remedied 
by  the  dollar  becoming  much  more  In  de- 
mand abroad,  which  may  well  happen  If  U.3 
Inflation  rates  continue  "oelow  those  in  Eu- 
rope and  Japan.  Or  It  may  be  remedied  by 
the  growth  of  restrictive  controls  against 
the  dollar  abroad. 

DOUjka   DOMIMANCX  ENDED 

The  events  of  last  Aug.  16  ended  an  old 
international  regime  of  dollar  dominance.  It 
was  probably  high  time  for  that  to  happen. 
But  neither  Aug.  15  nor  the  December 
Washington  agreement  contained  the  solu- 
tion needed  for  the  next  generation  of  Inter- 
national fl^nn'^"  and  trade. 

To  sununarUe.  President  Nlzon  acted 
boldly  one  yeac  ago,  when  on  both  the  do- 
mestic and  International  scene  he  broke  with 
the  past.  The  new  approach  will  be  of  some 
help  In  197a.  Abroad,  the  basic  solutioiu  stlil 
"lave  to  be  found.  At  home,  we  stUl  can't  My 
whether  the  oontzola  will  be  effective  if  con- 
tinued IndeflnlUly. 
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Piuwr   BiaTHDAT   or  Imcomm    Policv    Finds 

ADlItKISrntATtON  HOPETVt. 

(By  WUllam  K.  Marlmowt 
Washwotok.— In  his  book  "The  Great 
Crash,'  John  Kenneth  Qalbralth  wrote. 
Some  years,  like  some  poets  and  politicians 
and  some  lovely  women,  are  singled  out  for 
fame  far  beyond  the  common  lot,  and  1929 
was  clearly  such  a  year  " 

So  too,  1971.  It  was  a  year  when  a  Re- 
publican President — Richard  M.  Nixon— a 
devotee  of  the  free  market  system  who  had 
promised  he  would  never  resort  to  wage -and - 
price  controls,  adopted  the  most  compre- 
hensive •incomes  policy"  In  the  peacetinje 
history  of  the  United  States 

On  this  weekend  one  year  ago.  President 
Nixon  and  his  key  economic  advisers  huddled 
at  hit  Camp  David,  Md..  retreat. 

Their  purpose-  TV)  devise  a  plan  that 
would  cope  simultaneously  with  a  tenacious 
unemployment  problem,  an  erratic  economic 
recovery,  a  threat  of  relnvlgorated  inflation 
and  a  deepening  foreign  trade  deficit. 

The  result;  On  Sunday  night,  Aug.  16, 
1971,  President  Nixon  startled  the  world  by 
unveUlng  his  New  Economic  Policy  And  one 
year  later  this  Is  what  has  been  accom- 
ilshed-  A  moderating  rate  of  inflation,  sub- 
stantial gains  in  employment  and  an  eco- 
nomic expansion  cruising  along  at  the  fastest 
clip  recorded  since  19«5. 

Spedftcally  "real"  Qroas  National  Prod- 
uct advanced  at  an  8  9  percent  annual  rate 
during  the  second  quarter  this  year.  Mean- 
while, the  Consumer  Price  Index  (CPI)  In 
June  inched  upward  at  a  1.2  percent  annual 
pace,  well  within  the  parameters  of  the 
President's  2-to-3  percent  year-end  goal  tor 
the  rate  of  inflation  increases. 

When  these  flgures  were  released,  Herbert 
atetn.  chairman  of  the  Council  of  Ekxinomtc 
Advisers,  was  inspired  to  say,  -This  Is  the 
best  combination  of  economic  numbers  re- 
leased on  any  one  day  in  this  decade," 

TY)  celebrate  the  obviously  good  economic 
news  of  late,  the  administration  trotted  out 
Us  top  economic  officials  to  assess  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  plan  on  its  first  anniversary. 
As  everyone  recalls.  Mr.  Nixon  imposed 
last  Aug.  15  a  90-day  wage-price-rent  freeze, 
tax  reduction  to  help  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy, a  10  percent  surcharge  on  imports  and 
he  closed  the  gold  window,  a  move  that 
shattered  the  fiction  that  the  U.S.  would 
convert  dollars  held  by  foreign  central  banks 
into  gold. 

The  Thursday  seminar  of  key  Waslilugton 
officials  had  obvious  political  overtones  lie- 
cause  of  the  upcoming  election.  For  example, 
no  official  murmured  a  hint  of  current  or 
Impendtag  problems  in  the  economy,  a  fact 
sharply  disputed  by  Sen  Oeorge  McOovern 
and  fellow  Democrats. 

The  olBcials  did  Issue  the  first  mid-year 
economic  report  since  President  Harry  8 
Trtmian  left  office,  a  report  stipportlng  their 
contention  that  things  were  moving  along 
just  fine. 

The  day-long  seminar  for  business  editors 
and  writers  from  throughout  the  covmtry 
was  addressed  by  Treasury  Secretary  George 
P.  aiultz.  Commerce  Secretary  Peter  G, 
Peterson,  Labor  Secretary  James  D.  Hodgson 
and  Herb  Stein, 

It  was  an  opportunity  for  Stein  to  mod- 
erate his  "'best  flgxires  of  the  decade  "  enthu- 
siasm by  warning  that  "we  don't  expect  to 
see  another  quarter  like  the  one  Just  passed 
nor  a  string  of  months  in  which  the  con- 
stuner  price  index  increases  at  such  a  mod- 
erate rate." 

"In  fact, "   Stein   went  on.  "we  expect  a 


quickened  pace  (for  tlM  OPI)  raflMttag  Ib- 
creasea  In  food  prlee  i^  th«  wbolaMla  level." 
The  midyear  eoonomlo  report,  whleb  con- 
tained little  freab  Inlormatiott.  had  elaar 
political  overtones.  Stetn  ranwrkML  for  ex- 
ample, that  be  would  not  expect  mid  term 
reports  In  the  future. 

"I  do  not  want  my  •ueceaHn  to  have  that 
albatross  around  their  necks,"  be  said. 

President  Nixon,  In  his  thno-pag*  Intro- 
duction to  the  midyear  report,  wrote,  "We 
still  have  economic  problems  to  solve. . . .  We 
must  firmly  establish  a  lower  rate  of  Infla- 
tion— both  in  fact  and  In  public  expecta- 
tions. We  have  to  get  the  unemployment  rate 
down  much  further.  We  have  to  Improve  UB. 
competitiveness  to  strengthen  our  Interna- 
tional economic  position." 

But  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  ("Cap  the 
Knife"),  director  of  the  OfBce  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  who  has  the  chore  ot  con- 
trolling the  »3&0-bUllon  UB.  budget,  struck 
a  theme  that  pervaded  the  seminar. 

■At  the  risk  of  sounding  like  Scrooge  at  a 
birthday  party,  even  as  we  stop  for  a  few 
hours  to  examine  our  success,  there  are  forces 
building  in  the  Congress  which  could  un- 
leash Inflation  again. "  he  said. 

What  Weinberger  (indeed,  the  NUon  Ad- 
ministration) is  advocating  Is  a  celling  of 
$250  billion  on  federal  expenditures.  This, 
they  believe,  would  avert  additional  budget- 
ary stimulus  at  a  time  when  It  could  threaten 
price  stability. 

Phase  II,  the  program  which  followed  the 
90-clay  freeze,  was  not  designed  to  cope  with 
"demand  pull  inflation" — that  is,  too  many 
dollars  chasing  too  few  goods.  This  is  one 
reason  why  President  Nixon  haa  to  be  wary 
that  the  21 -month-old  expansion  doesn't 
mu.shroom  out  of  control  and  rekindle  the 
embers  of  excess  demand. 

That  would  obliterate  economic  gains 
forged  by  the  New  Economic  Policy  and  al- 
most certainly  reignlte  the  wage-price  spiral 
that  forced  the  President  to  embrace  controls 
In  the  first  place. 

HOW    PRICES    ROSE:    CONSUMER    PRICE   INDEX.   PERCENT 

CHANGE 

Heie's  ho*  puces  lor  hey  items  i  your  budgtt  have  changed 
III  the  Ust  thiee  yeais; 


lt«ni 


August 
IMS- 
August 
1970 


August 

1970- 

Augast 

1971 


August 

1971- 

June 

1972 


Homeowner  costs.  _ .  +10,5 

Women  s  apparel     4.0 

Utility  and  public  tianspoit  ,  6, 6 

insucince and  finance 13.0 

Food  (dming  out)     7.6 

Reading  and  recreation 4.6 

Rent ♦•! 

Food  (dining  ouO ♦•J 

Men's  apperel 3.5 

Medical  care »■* 

Newcarj 2.* 

Alcoholic  beverages ♦•' 

Usedcais      3.0 

Gas  and  motor  oil —0.7 

All  items -H5.6 


+3.4 

> -1-4.6 

3.4 

4.5 

7.8 

4.1 

2.3 

3,9 

5.0 

3.6 

4.8 

3.2 

4.t 

3.1 

3.1 

2.9 

2.7 

2.3 

S.6 

2.2 

3.6 

2.2 

4.2 

1.7 

5.8 

0,9 

+2.7 

-1,4 

■H.4 


+2. 


Annual  rate. 


FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  SOVIET 
INVASION  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  SCOTT,  Mr  President,  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Czechoslovakia  occurs  on  August  21.  The 
last  4  years  have  seen  the  heavy  hand  of 
persecution  and  suppression  fall  over  the 
Czechoslovakian  people.  Recently,  sev- 
eral Czechs  have  been  sentenced  to  Jail 
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terms  for  trying  to  voice  their  opposition 
to  the  Communist  government. 

The  case  of  these  Czechs  brings  to  mind 
a  statement  in  the  Primer  of  Intellectual 
FrMdcBU  by  Howard  Mumford  Jones.  He 

said: 

Persecution  Is  the  first  law  of  society  be- 
cause it  Is  always  easier  to  suppress  criti- 
cism tlian  to  moet  it. 

Thousands  ol  CSiechoslovaklaais  have 
stood  up  to  oppose  the  government 
through  their  words.  But  their  words 
have  been  met  with  strong  arm  tactics. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  stand 
with  the  courageous  people  of  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  their  desire  for  liberty  and  jus- 
tice. No  amount  of  persecution  will  ever 
stop  man's  oppositian  to  an  imwanted 
government.  We  pray  that  the  noble 
Czechoslovakian  people  who  have  en- 
dured so  mtich  will  someday  throw  off 
that  "first  law  of  society"  and  live  in 
everlasting  freedom. 


WAGE  CONTROLS  FOR  THE  POOR- 
RATE    RELIEF    FOR    THE    RICH 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
all  aware  that  the  administration  fought 
to  Impose  wage  controls  on  workers  earn- 
ing more  than  $1.90  an  hour.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  economic  scale,  the 
administration  is  permitting  highly 
profitable  corporations  to  increase  the 
utility  rates  paid  by  persons  of  modest 
means. 

During  a  3-months  period  this  year, 
the  Price  Commission  appro'eed  more 
than  $2  billion  in  rate  increases  for  110 
telephone,  gas  and  electric  utilities. 

By  category,  the  increases  are  as  fol- 
lows : 


uuHiy 

Number 

Amount  of 
Increase 

Bell  Telephone  companies  

Non-Bell  phone  companies 

Gas  cumtjanies.      

CofTiDinatiofl  gas-etactris 

comr3nies,._    

Electric  companies       

21 
20 
19 

32 

18 

$S84,910,694 
629,  063,  885 
243. 153,  578 

313,441  979 
211.057,750 

loUl - 

no 

2.05B,627.896 

When  the  Price  Commission  guidelines 
for  utility  regulation  were  under  review, 
some  of  us  offered  specific  recommenda- 
tions for  ref errins  unseemly  rate  requests 
back  to  State  commissions,  and  in- 
cluding meaningful  review  of-  rate  in- 
creases submitted  by  extraordinarily 
profitable  medium-sized  utilities.  "Hiese 
recommendations  were  rejected  by  the 
Price  Comjnission,  which  has  simply  put 
the  Presidential  seal  of  approval  on  in- 
creases previously  approved  by  State 
commissions  whose  small  staffs  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  rate  increase  re- 
quests. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
Price  Commission  quietly  ratifled  dozens 
ol  increases  around  the  country,  it  huffed 
and  puffed  at  two  utilities  in  the  Wash- 
ington area,  Vepco  and  Pepco.  Vepco's 
increase  has  now  been  approved;  Pepco 's 
u:  imder  review.  As  a  result  of  these 
two  local  case*  Members  of  Con- 
gress Hul  oiher  reads?  of  Washing- 
ton newi|>apers  tnaj'  have  the  impres- 
sion that  tbt  Price  Commissioo  is  regu- 


lating utility  rates,  which  it  certainly  Is 
not  doing. 

For  example,  the  Commission  ap- 
proved a  15.5  percent  increase  for  Indi- 
ana and  Michigan  Electric,  a  subsidiary 
of  the  giant  New  York  holding  company, 
American  Electric  Power,  which  had  a 
net,  after  tax  profit  last  year  of  19.27 
cents  out  of  every  revenue  dollar. 

The  Price  Commission  whomped 
through  $27  million  in  armtial  rate  in- 
creases for  Dallas  Power  and  Light, 
Texas  Electric  Service  and  Texas  Power 
and  Light — subsidiaries  ail  of  Texas 
Utilities,  a  holding  company  which  last 
year  netted  19.2  cents  out  of  every  reve- 
nue dollar.  They  did  not  have  to  go  first 
to  a  State  utility  commission,  because 
Texas  has  nooe. 

Pennsylvania  Power  and  Light's  net, 
after-tax  profit  amoimted  to  16.15  per- 
cent last  year.  The  Price  Commission 
awarded  it  a  10.6  percent  rate  increase, 
requiring  additional  customer  payments 
of  more  than  $30  million  a  year. 

In  1968.  net  profits  of  the  100  largest 
eleetric  utilities,  which  comprise  the  Na- 
tion's largest  industrial  group,  increased 
2.8  percent  over  the  previouB  year.  In  1969 
they  increased  3.4  percent  over  1968.  In 
1970  the  annual  increase  set  a  new  record, 
8.3  percent.  Last  year  the  utilities  broke 
VtvaX  record,  increasing  net  profits  by  11.6 
percent.  The  industry  trade  magazine. 
Electric  Light  and  Power,  which  is  the 
source  of  these  statistics,  stated  in  its 
June  1972  issue: 

The  top  100  electric  utUlties  reported  an 
ll.ert  increase  in  net  Income  in  1971.  to  a 
record  $3.67  billion,  up  from  $3.29  billion 
from  1970.  In  total.  78  companies  reported 
income  gains,  while  21  companies  reported 
lower  net  incomes  In   1971  than  In  1970. 

The  outlook  this  year  is  for  an  even 
more  profitable  year  for  the  utihties,  at 
the  expense  of  millions  of  wage  earners 
whose  earning  power  dwindles.  In  my 
State,  Montana  Power  kept  as  net  profit 
22.62  cents  out  of  every  revenue  dollar  it 
collected  last  year.  Its  net  profit  during 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year  rose  to 
24.3  cents  out  of  every  revenue  dollar. 
And  it  now  has  pending  before  the  State 
public  service  commission  a  rate  increase 
request  amounting  to  17  percent  for  its 
electric  operations  and  29  percent  for  its 
gas  operations. 

One  thing,  Mr.  President,  is  perfectly 
clear.  The  Nixon  administration  is  win- 
ning its  fight  to  make  the  rich  richer  and 
the  poor  poorer. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  ta- 
ble, prepared  from  data  in  the  June  1972 
issue  of  Electric  Light  and  Power,  which 
shows  the  net  profit,  as  a  percentage  of 
revenue,  of  the  100  largest  electric  utih- 
Ues,  and  the  Price  Commission's  siuu- 
mary  of  final  price  increase  submissions 
for  utilities  which  were  passed  by  its  Re- 
view Committee,  as  of  June  30,  19^2. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


NET  PROFIT.  AFTER  TAXES.  AS  PERCENTAGE  Of  REVENUE 
THE  TOP  100  EUCTTIIC  UTTLrTlES 


Company 


1971 


IdabsPawar 2J.72 

Montani  P»w»f 22.62 

pMilie  P«Mr  *  LMlt 2163 

SouthwMtofn  PuWic  Servka 21. « 

Utah  P*w«r  S  UiM. ».•! 

Dmiwen*  Li^ ItJI 

El  Pmo  (Iwtiic 2«.M 

FloridaPMWi _ M.IS 

Vuitaa  EIkUk  A  Pmkt lt.W 

Ai»«it«»  0«*ie  P««»r_„„ \%.V 

TuMOtNWM _ U.W 

OI.HIipiii>»*E]»ctrie _ laM 

HaiutM  UiMtai  *  Pmmt ILTZ 

GuU  State  UUMmi...  JtSS 

Centfil  LwiiiiMii  Elartnc ia4S 

AlUghMyPaiMrSpiMi ILSl 

Dalnana  Pmmt  4  Li0»t ILM 

Putil<cS«raHa»NwrMiiiB* I7.M 

CenUilSSMMnMt 17.9* 

KjMtt  Gsi  a  nil ii I7.M 

PorUindrin— IHwWc 17.41 

AtlanticCkrOMtric HW 

Bsltnwwto  *  £li«Wc.._ ItM 

Union  EiMbie. l«.S4 

riorida  PMMf  &  Li^t 1«.« 

Central  Illinois  PuWk  Service.. 16  29 

Sierre  Ptdlic  Powet 16. 17 

Indianepdis  Power  j,  Light 16. 16 

PennsylvMU  Power  4  Light       It'S 

Kentucky  Utilities. 14.12 

Kanus  Powar  A  Li^ I5.*l 

Souttiarn  Caliiornia  Edaoa IS.K 

DukiPowai_.. „  lS.i* 

PuttlicSarvicaai  Indiaia IS.7t 

Nevada  Powet 14.71 

Ohio  Edison 1S.71 

Wasbington  Walar  PMMr •&-•• 

bouUitia  Indiaoi  Gas  t  Elactric U-" 

Kaiuas  Oily  Powai  i  Light lt« 

Cleveland  Electric  llliMiMMliiit ^^** 

Philul^phia  Elactiic 15-3t 

Pacilic  G»i  t  El«ane 15.33 

\jtmmrmtimtiUmarK 1530 

lllinoH  Pewar. -.  15.1' 

t*uMm*mmm 15.07 

NortkanSMnPwMr liO* 

PugetSound  Power  t  Li^L 14-7S 

Caralina  POMW  A  tJlM. M.6J 

Toledo  EdiJon.     14.€i 

Patoiuc  ElecMc  Pmnt^ _ KM 

CiMimMraiMMi  EdoM MM 

Long  Isiaod  Lighting 1*  51 

General  Public  Utilities H  50 

Cuntial  Illinois  Light. 1<.«7 

Sojthern  Carolina  Electnc  &  Gas.-. 14.25 

Public  Sennca  Electric  &  Gas 14-23 

Central  Maine  Power 13  m 

Southata  Co»i|ia«y.. 13  8? 

Central  Hudson  Gas  i  Electric '3  80 

Public  Service  ol  Coloraao If  22 

Minnesota  Power  &  Light 13.1? 

Middle  Sout*  UUNtm . 13.  »• 

Nartiwni  In^iaM  PiiMKSaniM 12  91 

Savannah  Electric  &  Powei.. 12.87 

Cincinnati  Gas  &  Electric 12.K 

Ottai  Tail  Power 12. 7S 

Cotumbus  &  Southern  Otn  ElKtrlc 12. 72 

San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric 12.** 

Iowa  Pubi* Service 12.57 

Tucson  Gas  *  Eiactric 12-55 

TMip*EI«tne                             12.47 

Public Servicaat  New  HaB**li« 12.4S 

Detroit  tdisoB If  44 

Wisconsin  Power  &  Ligfct. 12-43 

Arizona  Public  Service.- 12-37 

Boston  tdisOB },  ft 

DaytoR  Power  k  Ligbt ; — j  li** 

Consolidated  Edison... }2-?J 

New  York  StiU  Electric  4  Ga« U.78 

Central  Telephone  &  Utilities H  57 

New  England  Uectdc  System '1-  25 

Interstate  Power j)  26 

Hawaiiaa  Etatnc  0« 

Consumers  Power       ''.OZ 

Wiaainsin  Etectric  &  Pmnt J*-  fj 

Empire  Dulnct  Lirfrt.... |«-f» 

tiiisiouii  Public SBrvica_ l»-6l 

Wisconsin  Public  Sarwi— JO-J* 

Rochester  Gas  »  OactrtCL. —  10-24 

Community  Public S«ryie« JO-ll 

Madisoo  Gas  i  EtectrK 1«.01 

Nii«ara  M«>kawk  Power ».»4 

Uaiied  Illuminating •-♦; 

Iowa  Electnc  Light  1  P*w«.. 9. « 

Orange  4  Hoekland  Util*«»_ aW 

Iowa  Power  4  Light ••I* 

Central  Vermont  PuUcSanM &-K 

lowa-lllinois  Gas  4  Electric •••• 

EmawUHWaaAiMrHlii. — «.» 

NmE^adeasa.lMtnc. 7.47 


19"'0 


22.42 

22 1; 

19.36 

n.77 

19.71 
21.60 
2«,59 
n.79 

n,25 

17,  56 

1109 

n.43 

n.05 

2t.04 
II.  C5 
19,26 
IS,  60 
17  81 
17  61 
U.72 
IS.  56 

n.88 

1174 

11,91 
14.24 

15  43 
15.51 
15  30 
IIM 
17  46 
16,98 
17  69 

13,  U 
19,10 
16,66 
17.77 
15,55 
15.18 
15  30 
U,60 
13.58 
15. C7 
15  59 
V  il 
14  M 
lb.  ;9 
15.05 
1M2 
15,77 
14  67 
15.15 
14  08 
\IH 

14  i6 

15  il 

12  bO 
16.38 
:5  64 

5  :9 

13  82 
12. 2» 
13.49 

14.  o8 
15.57 
14.10 

('\ 
14.23 

13.22 

11.03 

20.62 

14.  a 

14.92 

11.  a* 

13. 6& 
12.61 
lL2t 

12.37 
11.3* 
UL4S 

11.78 
8.98 
12,33 
13  13 
11  94 
11.23 
12.81 

12.  a 

ILO* 

a42 

4.  a 

9.«4 

HIS 
8.90 

VLU 
9.22 

18. 5& 

11.99 
7.42 
7.38 


'  Was  not  in  the  top  100  in  197Q. 

Source:  fmmnt  *nm  dak  ia  iaa*  1972  i 
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PRICE  COMMISSION-  OfTICE  OF  PROGRAM  OPERATIONS,  DIVISION  80.  PUBLIC  UTILITIES  SUMMARY  REPORT  OF  FINAL  PRICE  INCREASE  SUBMISSIONS  PASSED  BY  REVIEW 

COMMITTEE  AS  OF  JUNE  30 


Name  of  ulilily 


FA 


Applieabi* 


Amount  ot 


Perctnf  ol  Criteria 

iiKftoM      Dal*  posted    30O.l«dXI) 


COMMUNICATIONS  INDUSTRY 
BoM  oompinMs: 

Tha  Bell  Toloptione  Co  ol  Pennsylvania 

C  *  P  Tataphon*  Co.  ot  Maryland. 


CAP  TaiapkaM  Co.  of  Viriinia 
Minen  BaN  Tatapkoiw  Co  (Indiana) 


MiclMioa  BoH  Tatopkona  Co 

Mountain  Statn  Talophon*  A  Telefrapk  Co.  (Araona) 

MouRtain  State!  Talaphon*  t  Telatraph  Co.  (Wyofnint) 


Northwoiteni  BoN  TalophOM  Co.  (Nabraska) 

Poelfle  Hortltwoat  Boll  Telophooo  Co.  (Oraton) 

Pacific  Nortlnnst  Ball  Tatophone  Co.  (Woaliin<<oa) 

Soudi  Caatral  Ban  Talapliana  Co.  (Mltilaippi) 

Soiitli  CaotfiJ  BoH  Talapfcowo  Co.  (Taniiaiaia) 

Sotitkam  Bal  TaloplioM  «  Telacraph  Co.  (FlarKta) 

Souttiarn  BaM  Talaplion*  A  Telatraph  Co.  (Soath  Carolina). 

Southofn  No«f  England  Telephone  Co  (ConnaeUeul) 

SouNiwotlarn  Ball  Talophone  Co.  (Illinois) 


Total. 


Otttar  than  BaN  companies : 

Contral  Talapkona  A  Utildies  Corp. 

Central  Talapliona  Co.  (North  Carolina).   . 

Central  Telephona  Co.  (Minnesota) 

La  Crosso  Telephone  Corp.  

Virginia  Telaphono  A  Telairaph  Co    . 

Lao  Taiaphona  Co.  (North  Carolina) 

Continental  Tslophona  Corp. : 

Contiiaiital  Talophone  Co.  of  Koooas,  Ins.. 

Qeorfia  State  Teiephone  Co 

Tsniaaaao  Telophane  Co. 


Cofwral  Talirtnna  A  Elactromcs  Corp.: 

Genorol  Telaphona  Co.  ol  California 

Gonoral  Talophono  Co.  ot  Indiana.  Inc.   

GenorM  Talophone  Co.  of  the  Northwost,  Inc.  (Washington) 

Gonaral  Talephono  Co.  ol  Ohio 

Genoral  Talophono  Co.  ot  the  Southeast  (Sooth  Caraliita) 

Goflorai  Tolaphona  Co.  of  the  Southwiest  (Oldahoma) 

Princston  Tsieohone  Co     

Mid-Conttaofltal  Telephone  Corp.   Southeastern  Ohio  Telephone  Co 

United  Tatocommunications,  Inc. : 

United  Telephone  Co.  of  the  Carolinas.  Inc.  (North  Carolma) 

United  Taleohone  Co.  of  the  Carolinas,  Inc.  (South  Carolina) 

United  Telephone  Co.  of  the  West 


Total. 


Grand  total 


GAS  INDUSTRY 


The  Broolilyn  Union  Gas  Co 

Cities  Service  Co. :  Cities  Service  Gai  Co _. 

CotOfSdo  Interstate  Corp.:  Colorado  I ntersute  Gas  Co 

Cooamiers'  Gas  Co. :  the  St.  Lawrenco  Gas  Co.,  Inc.  (New  Yorli) 

Florida  Gas  Co... 

KansH-Nahraafca  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Inc ... 

Mountain  Fuel  Supply  Co.  (Wyoming) , 

National  FaolGu(;o. :  Iroquots  Gas  (U>rp 

Panhandia  Eastom  Pipo  Lino  Co. : 

Panhandle  Easter*  Pipo  Line  Co 

Tninklin*  (Ua  Co 

Ponimil  Unitad,  Inc:  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co..  Pennzoil  Pipeline  Co. 

Paoplai  Gaa  Co.:  Natural  Gas  PipaHno  Co.  ol  AroorKO 

Ptaaoor  Natanl  Gas  Co 

ToMMto,  lne:Taiin**aae  Gas  Pipolino  Co. 

ToMoSaaTrammssionCorp 

TnMamitiMfiW  Qas  Pipe  Lino  Corp 

«MrtiiCtoa  Qoa  Uftit  Co.  (Maryland) 

■ton  Gas  Liiit  Co.  (Virginia) 

I  Natural  Gas  Co.  (Soattlo) 


Totll. 


GAS  AND  ELECTRIC  INDUSTRY 

AriMna  Puhik  Sofvioa  Co.  (lu  and  aloetric) 

Contral  Hudaaa  fios  A  Eloctric  Corp.  (elactric) 

qnainnrtl  Gw  A  Baetric  Co.  (atoctric) 

ClMtftamemaonCo.  a<  Now  YoiK  (elaetnc) 

Cltwliilili<  EOaon  Co.  al  Wow  Yorit  (gaa) - 

CMNMmr  Powtf  Co.  (iM) 

COMMnor  Power  Co.  (elactiic) 

Ca«SM*(UtimM(aloctric,Taaaa) _ 

Lw«  IslMd  LJ^nC  Co  (eloctric) 

Now  York  State  Bodrie  A  Gas  Corp.  (aloctrie) 

Itew  York  State  Elodric  A  Gas  Corp.  (las) 

HMfin  Motawk  Power  CorpL  (oloctrw) 

Not1tMrnlndi«MPul)licSorvica(atedric) 

'Northern  Stato*  Pvtni  Co.,  Minoasota: 

Nortliorn  Stelos  Powor  Co. ,  MInnaaota  (fos ,  North  DakoU) 

Northorn  Statoa  Powor  Ca.  Ml nwaoia  (ps.  North  OaKou) 

NortiMrn  States  Power  Co.,  Wisconsin  (electric.  Wisconsin) 

>r»nga  A  Rockland  Ulititias,  Inc.  (eleetrK) 

hiladelphia  Electric  Co.  (etectiic).   — 

"uWic  Service  Co.  ot  Colorado  (gas) — 

"■Mk  Sofwce  Elecliic  A  Gaa  Co.  (tas  and  electric) 

lochester  Gas  A  Eloctric  Co.  (Hs).   .- — 

Kochestsr  Gas  A  Electric  (steam)        

jouth  Carolina  Electric  A  Gas  Co.  (gas) 

South  Carolina  Electric  A  Gas  Co.  (electnc) 


0OO2S4 
001895 
OOOOW 
00O28S 
19362S 
191555 
198502 
193073 


Itew  EnflMd  Telephone  A  Teletrap*  Co.,  (Rhode  Island) „ 193073 

New  En|l»d  Telephone  A  Telefrajh  Co.  (Vemwnl)..- 00O665 

Jersa*  Telephone  Co 

Yoift  Tatephane  Co 

Narthwesteni  BoN  Telephone  Co  (Mianoeote) 


000237 
006437 
000315 
007831 
005571 
006383 
000190 
194U1 
005549 
002499 
190898 
002499 


8)6, 

391, 

341, 

43. 

540, 
181 

20, 

84. 

4) 

743 

2,  243, 

?69 

86. 
177 
282, 
150. 
201 
528. 
150, 
318 

24. 


651,000 
;38,  000 
889,000 
000,100 
481,000 
199,000 
475,000 
935.000 
925  000 
691,  00<) 
017,  00(1 
193,000 
718.000 
966.000 
211,000 
000.  ooo 
823,000 
531,000 
443,000 
323,000 
576.000 


■j2.  571,  GOO 

27  500,  iJOO 

33  300  000 

4,700  000 

43,779,000 

7,997,000 

1,813.223 

7,989,000 

1,895,000 

48,563.000 

160.600,000 

34,  026. 000 

6,712,000 

16.800,000 

19,021,000 

12,900,000 

10  298,  521 

47,145,000 

8,831,000 

36.  830,  OOO 

1,536,950 


6  45 
7.02 
9.74 
10.93 

8.  10 
4.41 
8.86 
9.41 
4.52 
6.53 
7.  IS 

12.64 
7.74 

9.  a 

6.74 
8.60 
5.10 
8.92 
5.87 
11.57 
6.25 


Mar  27,1972 
Mar  29,  1972 
Apr  21,1972 
Mar.  21.  1972 
May     4, 1972 

....do  

May  19, 1972 
May  17, 1972 
20,1972 
21,1972 
29, 1972 
20, 1972 
Mar.  24. 1972 
Mar.  27. 1172 

...do 

Apr.  5, 1972 
June  22. 1972 
Mar,  27. 1972 
May  31,1971 
Apr,  28  1972 
Mar.  27  1972 


Apr. 
Apr. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


(Ill) 
(») 

00 
(iv) 

(li,  III 

(") 

(ii) 

(M) 

(n) 

(iv) 

(ii,  iv) 

(H) 

Oil) 
(ti) 

(M) 

(IV) 

(iv(b)) 
(iv) 

(ii)"" 
0») 


IV) 


7. 638. 7K.  OOU         584. 910. 694 


7.C6 


195IH4 

14.633,000 

1,644  000 

n  23 

June  20,1972 

(>v(b)) 

197064 

7,037.000 

1.008,000 

14  32 

May  23,1972 

(II  .111) 

005777 

4.796,000 

246,500 

5,14 

Mar.  29, 1972 

(ill) 

0OS634 

20.468,000 

2,317,000 

11.32 

Apr.  25,1972 

(><) 

195015 

1,678.000 

6.000 

.36 

June  20. 1972 

(iy(b» 

201417 

4.  569. 000 

198.750 

4.34 

Juno    61972 

(i.iii) 

005118 

2  200,000 

235,000 

10.68 

Mar.  20.  1972. 

.(iv) 

156841 

1.722.000 

171.  C28 

9.93 

Apr.  13,1972 

(iii.iv) 

000281 

456  522.  000 

15.  800  000 

3.6« 

Mar.  22. 1972 

(iii) 

143832 

94, 766.  OOO 

8,311.000 

8.77 

Mar.  27, 1972 

(1V> 

192251 

54.  060. 000 

1  794  845 

7.02 

May     9.1972 

(I.M.IV) 

001419 

55,886.000 

1  ;00,  000 

8.41 

Mar.  27.  1972 

(ill) 

193612 

17.204.000 

1,540.000 

8.95 

May    4. 1972 

(iii.iv) 

001907 

113,817.000 

1.491.  OOO 

1,31 

Mar.  29. 1972 

I066SS 

143,000 

25.325 

17.71 

May   23,  1972 

006459 

733.000 

275, 783 

37.62 

Apr.  25. 1972 

(ii.iii) 

005586 

■1  678. 000 

968,293 

20.70 

Apr.  10,1972 

(ii) 

005  5S6 

3.501  000 

374,573 

10.70 

Apr.  25. 1972 

(ii) 

165403 

4,152,000 

46,094 

1.11 

Apr    29,1972 

(ii.iii) 

862.56S.000 


44. 153. 191 


5.12 


8.501.350,000         629.063.885 


7.0 


000166 

143,  095.  000 

12,020  000 

8,40 

Apr.   13,1972 

(1,  II,  111) 

130156 

106,600.000 

7,  452.  000 

7,00 

Mar.  30. 1972 

(n) 

196800 

76  755,  000 

6,  282,  000 

8.24 

June  27,1972 

(ill) 

000103 

4.  ?36.  000 

722  440 

17.05 

May     4. 1972 

(iv(b)) 

000262 

15,026.000 

586,127 

3.90 

May     2. 1972 

(111) 

000108 

54,937,000 

868,000 

1  58 

Mar,  21,  1972 

005915 

4,567.000 

1  165  OOO 

25.51 

Mar.  24, 1972 

(iv) 

001030 

115.152.000 

7,  5lO,  OOO 

6.60 

May     2. 1972 

(V) 

004900 

229  S75,  00<J 

17  287  000 

7.53 

Mar.  24  1972 

(in) 

003276 

193  r)69.00O 

25. 852.  000 

13.39 

Apr.  21, 1972 

(ill) 

005917 

85  096.  000 

885.104 

1.04 

Mar.  21,1972 

002676 

434  000,  JOO 

19,  747,  204 

4.55 

Apr.     5. 1972 

(iM) 

005139 

65,  196.000 

1,167,000 

1.79 

Mar,  21, 1972 

212955 

479.400,000 

94,300.000 

19.67 

June  22,1972 

(ill) 

1S9385 

'SS,  193.  000 

13,718.000 

4,76 

Mar.  30, 1972 

(iii) 

oooin 

138  914,000 

19,400.000 

4.42 

Mar.  24, 1972 

(ill) 

190497 

65,388,000 

6.113.000 

9.35 

June  15. 1972 

(V) 

198791 

42,498,000 

S,  406,  000 

12.72 

.  do 

(V) 

000296 

53.604,000 

2. 572. 703 

4,80 

Apr,    5,1972 
Apr.  27.1972 

(in) 

2.894.799.000 

243, 153.  578 

8.40 

008180 

144.962.000 

11,307,000 

7.80 

(11) 

005135 

73,750.000 

885.000 

1.20 

Mar.  21.1972 

008786 

79, 099,  000 

6,146.000 

7.77 

Apr.  18,1972 

(iii) 

005223 

1,017.312,000 

94  606, 000 

9.30 

Apr.  19,1972 

Oi.iv) 

005223 

115  526.000 

15,365,000 

13.30 

Mar.  24. 1972 

(iv) 

212983 

282.  925, 000 

18,814,000 

6.65 

June    6.1972 

(i.iii) 

005221 

366.967.000 

11.009.264 

3.00 

Mar.  21, 1972 

(."!} 

002633 

77,152.000 

6.  557. 923 

8.50 

do 

171147 

260.413,000 

5. 677,  OOO 

2.18 

Apr    10,1972 

(i,  ii,  iii.lv) 

005267 

158.606,000 

9,785.600 

6.17 

Apr.  25.1972 

(ii.  iii) 

001294 

219.625.000 

3.514,003 

1.60 

Mor.  22, 1972 

(Hi) 

005543 

560  noo.noo 

10.360.000 

1.85 

Mar.  21, 1972 

(iv) 

162575 

125,103,000 

19. 516, 000 

15.60 

Apt.  10,1972 

(1) 

000072 

15  633.000 
7.872.000 

38,  857.  000 
n  194  000 

938.000 

370  000 

6.0O 
4  70 

do 

Apr.    5,1972 
Apr.  10,1972 
Mar.  21. 1972 

(») 

006546 

nn8?,44 

1.380,000 
1,581,000 

3.50 
2.16 

(ii) 

000254 

601.  780.  000 

30, 089, 000 

5.00 

Mar.  28. 1972 

W*» 

001611 

201,308.000 

7.  387, 781 

3.67 

Mar.  21. 1972 

«l 

103S54 

324,  594,  000 

26,    t'  000 

3.20 

do.. 

OKi 

191593 

53.  979.  000 

3.t7i.0OO 

6.81 

May    2.1972 

(i) 

193218 

7.  892,  OOO 

897,000 

11.37 

May   25,1972 

(i.  li,  iv) 

000553 

28,009,000 

I.  210,  326 

4.32 

Mar.  21. 1972 

(lii) 

000553 

101.181,000 

5.312.090 

5.25 

do 

(ni) 

August  17,  1972 
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Name  of  utility 


PA  namtMT 


AppbeaUa 
revenue 


Amount  ot 


PetGontol 
incfenaa     Date 


(Criteria 
300.HWK*) 


Triado  Edison  Co.  (atectric). -iV. -         W0197  1"  370  gOO 

UowTEIectric  Co.  (electric.  Illinois) M55a  38,  073.  MO 

uSSn  Electric  Co.  (etectric,  Missouri) _ .., 0«3M  21|.  721,  000 

Union  Eloctrio  Co.  (electric  lowaK-. - - °»J*|  iijS'oM 

VhSnia  Electric  A  Power  Co.  (electric) „    -^- v  -: - SSSSJ?  li"  fS'  OM 

Wtonsin  Electric  Power  Co.;  Wisconsin  Natural  Gm  Co.  (IM) WSffll  «•'>•■  O^g 

wiSnsin  Public  Servici  Corp.  (elactrK:) M5|»  '^f?{5goo 

Do     ' 

^^,j,                                                                                  6.443.388.000 

ELECTRIC  INDUSTRY 

Allegheny  PoworSystem,  inc.:  Potomac  Ediaon  Co j9^  iMlIt'nnft 

I^aElactriclWr  Co.,  inc.:  Indiana  A  Mich«an  Electric  Co l«««  l^'JH'^ 

5Xa  Power  A  Light  Co.  (North  Carolina) _ "^  Iff-QU  mO 

pjjjj^Powj^                                                          "«»"  ^MiZ 

''••■.^"*^.l!!2*f£ij^'                                                                                                                           M7»7  58.401.000 

^   Ne*En|tondPowarCo.     - ------         „„„  288. 9«. 000 

Pennsylvania  Power  »  Ligm  00 »nn»«  ig6.79Q  ooo 

K^'r^S'-'ii^r-'^-sr "■-     S  '6o.o6o;Soo 

The  Southern  Co.  MieaisBipp.  Power  CO 103,324.000 

Tampa  Elactric  Co "^  ^ 

T»u$  Utilities  Co.;                                                                                                                                    00S218  130.393.000 

Dsllis  Pcwer  A  Light  Co "^^  172  IW  000 

Teus  Power  A  Light  Co 000021  75  515  000 

Trtal 3.829,188.000 

TRANSPORTATION  INDUSTRY                                                                 ,^^^  ^,  ,„  ^ 

Amancan  Airlines -   -■-               *"          miao  iia  9ee  nnn 

Central  i  Southera  Motor  Freight  Tarrfl  Asaocuupn.  Inc }'♦«?  Ji;  m' oOO 

Central  States  Motor  Freight  Bureau.. - .'"JS  a  ooo' ooO 

Chicago  Suliurba*  Motor  Carrier  Associauon ^J^  fsoSioOO 

Eistarn  Airlines - ODOm?  881000  000 

Eastern  Central  Motor  Cwners  Aaeoeiation.     - rtS^x  m  5*4'  000 

Metropolitan  OivisioB  ot  Penn  CanUal  Transportation  Co J^JJ  90a000'  000 

Middle  Atlantic  Conference..   i«nS74  700  000000 

Middlewest  Motor  Freight  Bureau W|g  M  857' 000 

PKihc  Inland  Tant  Bureau .i..... ,7,25,  ^(  jgi  mi 

.  ^ i;v-" , ;:;;;::     ooeses  62.500  ooo 

Pin  American  Airlines - 009766  1  026  31*  000 

Sautharn  Motor  Carrier  Rata  Confeiance 0072S6  '  800  000  000 

Southwestain  Motor  Freight  Bureau.  Ine """">  ""•^' 

5.804.415.000 

MISCELLANEOUS  INDUSTRY  ,.  ™ 

BkieSeld  V.Hey  Water  Work  Co rjSX  4  399' oOO 

City  Water  Co.  of  Chattanooga ,,jg—  12  526  000 

Soath  Pittsburgh  Water  Co "*"  ' 

16,875,000 

Total.  r 

^      ,.  .  ,                                                                                                                                17,490,012,000 

Grand  total 


2,  818, 000 
830.000 

5,  352, 984 

2M,908 

1.612.000 

3,  228. 100 
6,100,000 

410.  OOO 


2.70 

Mar. 

22,1971 

2.18 

Apr. 

5.19n 

2  47 

Apr. 

25. 1972 

2.60 

Mar. 

24. 1972 

.41 

Mar. 

21. 1972 

7,00 

Aor. 

5.19T2 

5.42 

flir. 

22. 1972 

.61 

May 

25. 1972 

313. 441. 979 


4.86 


3.  515.  350 
16.277.006 
22.441.000 

4.552.636 
69.60ak0n 
23,465.000 

8.6a>.iM 


6  500,000 
13.481,000 
3O,6».000 
18,191.000 

3,00a  000 
11.500,000 

7,  302,  000 
10. 006. 660 
10.08&,514 

6.600.000 
22,48S.00O 


8.98 

15.58 
10.18 
2.06 
7.U 
8.00 
2.44 

11.13 
8.81 

10.60 
9.74 
5.00 

11.13 

5.60 
5.81 
6.00 
8.74 
10.08 


May  2, 1972 
Apr.  25. 1972 
Mar.  30. 1972 
Apr.  21.1972 
Mar.  24,  \m 
Mar.  2t  1872 
Mar.  26, 1972 

Mar.  21. 1972 
Jene  20. 1972 
Apr.  20.1972 
May  31.1972 
Apr.  5.1972 
Mar.  2t  1*72 

do 

Mar.  21, 1972 
Mar.  22.  im 
Mar.  21. 1972 
Mar.  29, 1972 


(Mi,  Iv) 

(H.iii) 

<W) 

(iii) 

(iii) 

(*) 


288,057,760 


1,7m,  000 

4  300.000 

12.600,000 

600,000 

1,800,000 

9,708,000 

4.«0^«80 

28, 808,  MO 

12,600,000 

1,500.000 

caaooo 

1.500,000 
11.700.000 
2.041,143 


7.52 


3.20 
1.03 
1.60 
3.00 
2.40 
1.10 
19.92 
3.20 
1.80 
3.50 
4.20 
2.48 
1.14 
2.55 


Apr.    6. 

June  14, 

June  15, 
do.. 

Apr.    6. 

June  14, 

June  30. 

June  15. 

June  14, 

June  15, 
do.. 

Ak.     8. 

June  14. 
do 


1972 
1*72 
1972 

1*72 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1972 
1972 

1972' 
1922 


(Iii). 
(lii). 

R 

O.ii) 


(111) 


(lii) 


(«) 


94. 131. 143 


1.62 


1,300 
499,238 
764.078 


13.00  June  25, 1972  (iw(s)) 
11.51  May  2,1972  (li.iv) 
6.10    May  25.1972    (m) 


1.  264. 616 
T5ffl,  112.961 


7.49 

5.71 
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THE  VIETNAMIZATION  PRCXSRAM  IS 
WORKING 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Maui 
News,  in  HnwaiJi,  in  an  infonnative 
tuticle,  carried  a  report  from  Ssunuel  F. 
Pryor,  a  spetdAd  adviser  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  NariMtics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  who  haj8  recently  retiutied  from 
the  Vietnam  war  zones. 

Pryor  says  our  Vletnamization  pro- 
gram is  working  and  tliat  he  came  away 
with  a  feeling  of  optimism.  "Our  whole 
program  spells  peace." 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  enlightening  editorial  be  printed 
in  the  Recgu). 

There  being  no  obJectl(».  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  [uinted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
P«tob:    "Thbt'kb  Not  TinxiNC  It  Ukk  It 

Is" — Mauian  Rsrosra  on   Vhtnam  P*xrr- 

FiKDiNC  Trip 

(By  JMzm*  Booth  Johnson) 

EUptOiulu  Ranch  on  Ilaul  is  a  long  way 
from  Quang  Trl  and  Hue,  Blen  Hao  and 
Saigon,  and  It's  dllBeult  for  tboee  of  us  here 
to  visualize  irtiat's  hi^ipenlng  In  Vietnam. 
It's  equally  hard  for  people  In  Qreenwleb, 
Connecticut,  or  London,  Paris  and  Frankfurt. 


All  we  know  and  all  they  know  U  what  Is 
published  In  the  papers  or  seen  on  television. 
But  are  we  getting  all  the  facts? 

Samuel  P.  Pryor.  of  Klpahulu  and  Green- 
wich, a  world  traveler  who  has  Just  returned 
from  a  week-long  visit  to  the  advanced  war 
zonee  in  Vietnam,  says — emphatically — "no." 

"They're  not  telUng  it  like  it  is,"  says 
Pryor,  who  decries  what  he  terms  "left-wing 
editorial  thinking,"  and  adds:  "Many  good 
r^Mrters  In  the  neld  do  not  recognize  their 
own  stories  when  they  read  them  after  the 
left-wing  boys  have  rewritten  them." 

Pryor  is  well  qualified  to  voice  hU  opinions. 
He  wrote  his  thesis  on  CSilna  In  1931.  after 
visiting  most  of  the  provinces  In  ChUxa,  and 
became  well  acquainted  with  Southeast  Asia 
as  a  result  of  his  %ap  executive  position  and 
reeponslbllltiee  with  Pan  American  World 
Airways  for  28  years  as  vice  president,  assist- 
ant to  the  president,  and  a  director. 

Since  retiring  from  Pan  American,  be  has 
been  an  advisor  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Drugs,  and — next 
month — wiU  attend  hU  ninth  Interpol  As- 
sembly as  a  delegate  representing  the  United 
States  Treasury.  It  was  this  meeting,  to  be 
beld  September  l»-a7  In  Frankfurt,  aem>any, 
which  ^MTked  his  trip  to  South  Vietnam  late 
last  month. 

At  the  Interpol  meetings,  which  are  beld 
once  a  year  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


senior  law  enforcement  ofllctals  from  107 
countries  gather  to  discuss  intematlonal 
crime  from  8  ajn.  to  5  pjca.  dally.  When  the 
business  sessions  are  over  they  get  togvtber 
In  the  evenings  and  discuss  world  affair*. 

"Last  year,  the  Vietnam  war  was  the  main 
topic,  and  it  wlU  be  again  tbU  year,"  Pryor 
said.  "When  asked  a  question  on  this,  I  want 
to  speak  from  facts — pairtleulazly  on  *be 
problem  of  drug  abuse  in  South  Vletnanx." 

H*  said  he  went  to  "see  the  facu  and  got 
facts." 

It  wasn't  his  first  visit  to  the  war  aones. 
He  had  made  two  prerlous  tripe  in  the  past 
ye4tfa  seeking  Information  covering  all  of  the 
war  zonee  and  countries  in  Southeast  Aala — 
first  with  Major  Oeneral  Htmter  Hsxrls.  who 
then  was  commander  of  the  Paeiflo  Air  Foroe. 
and,  two  years  later,  with  Ueuteaant  Oen- 
eral  Herman  NirAeraon.  Jr.,  oi  the  Marine 
Corps  at  Da-Nang.  covering  South  Vietnam. 
Cambodia,  Banglrak  and  Imsm. 

This  trip  was  arraoflsd  bjrtbe  WhUe  House 
and  hK  Itinerary  was  prepared  by  Ellsworth 
Bunker,  J3S.  fimh— sflnr  to  South  VleCnaun 
and  Oenerai  Frederick  Weyand,  who  had  just 
replaced  densral  OretghUm  W.  Ateaaw,  Jr., 
in  the  field  and  who,  Oeiteral  WUUeiB  O. 
Weetmoreland  toM  Pryor,  "is  ona  ot  tbe  beet 
offloers  In  my  ooatssand." 

The  oflteial  purpoae  of  Pryor's  visit,  as  oat- 
lined   by   "OOIU>S/MAOV~    (wblch    Is    OItU 
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OpuwUooa  Mid  Rural  Development  Servloee/ 
^q^t»—  f^^^^-*-^'~^  comsumd,  V.  IV ) .  waa 
"Oensxal  ObMrvWlon." 

He  WM  mat  on  hie  wrrlval  In  Saigon  by  Am- 
■  ■n,„n«.,>  Burfttfs  our.  With  a  J«ap  eaeort.  he 
waa  tatan  to  kbe  embMay.  "J^  **•  ^' 
baaaadar  infill  '  ty  aldM,  I>«aUl  Colin, 
embaaay  ooatral  amcmr  and  LletrtaaMt  Colo- 

la  »  ftT»^7  P«(»od.  he  flew  to  ««^Hoa, 
Nha  Trmng,  DikWang,  Sua  *nd  Quang  TrL  At 
Hue  he  narrowly  mUMd  being  Iflied  In  a 
sudd«n  arttUary  onaet.  ..  *  ^«   „ 

A  South  Vletnameae  colonel  waa  ahot  down 
the  imt  ■■  dat(.  %tog  th«  •— •I^J?"^ 
Pryor  ^  fcw«  w«t  «««l<w  a««««»»  0«>taey 

^  jm  Anr  to  DaNcog.  ats^jplng 


on  th»vay 

•It  ma  !«■•  »"n  bembed.  ■■«  »•  •r* 
rlTed  i«^«  aitorwd."  P*Tor  r^|Uad  "But 
the  paS«%  «liita  were  exoaBaat.  Z  bad 
miiiifciiM  OMR  artUt  l&amaa  BaniM,  wha 
I.  heM  ir  Oto  IN««crtton  (Viwfannaatton) 
prosram  tlMW.  TBir  ■»  <>*»*»«  «*»  •»«'"«J^* 
Jiob!^!  rode  around  the  town  and  met  hJa 
aldea,  Ikay  ^>^  $Mi  able  aaan.** 

ArrtvtBg  at  DftHMig  Jtiat  bef ow  ««*  they 
.iy^f0  iK^BfaA  «t  13m  OBOaulate  fltfBoa  on  the 
drug  ataaa  •x«xaM  bv  Air  Foiaa  paraonneL 

•The  program  la  a«eanMit."eannmente<l 
Pryor,  who  alao  Jolna*  In  dlacwatoiw  wltb 
offlclaia  of  the  PubUo  Satety  TJtnaton  and 
"got  a  Teey  9X^  platare  erf  t**a  olvUlan 
activltlea.  AM  -mmm  ^terf  aptlml^-" 

DaNang.  bmwwar,  notwlthatoadtog  the 
oDtlmlam.  wm  UaaH  bf  Pryor  aa  "the  sad- 
dSst  rtgbt  I  HMm^aTaaKito  v^it^.  Th^ 
an  ernnl  thMBMKt  nrmteaa  tbaaa.  K  we  cut 

off  our  mlllt«y  miS— wfcait  happanad  to  China 
wUl  happea  ftaaau  Xf  wa  eut  off  wur  mUltary 
aid  the  Vlat  Oong  will  ooaae  dowm  •B*  murder 
hm^U.  ,tSSmmm.  it  will  b^jj-t J*! 
what  they  did  wtww  1  went  the  next  day. 

The  next  day  waa  a  vlalt  to  Quang  Trl. 
which  he  deacribed  aa  IbUowb: 

•I  waa  with  Major  Qmm^  Ooakaey.  VA. 
Alrboma  Dtwlaion  Ad»laor,  who  kept  cau- 
UonlBg  bla  aaan  to  kaap  to  the  left  side  ot 
a  road  w«  waaa  toOowing.  Our  balteo«iter  flew 
three  feet  over  the  traaa.  He  aent  me  ba<* 
a  note  which  said:  'We  fly  low-avoid  SA^T 
beat  aeeklng  mlaaUea.' 

"ITe  neyer  eeen  anything  like  the  devasU- 
tlon  a*  Quang  Trl.  All  the  vlUagea  were 
burned  out  in  the  area,  and  about  16  mUea 
Itom  Quang  Trl  there  were  300  trucks  on  the 
,V<«  of  tha  road.  aU  burned  out.  In  ttooee 
tnuka  Tif^  bean  aome  WO  women,  children, 
•«aal»MM>  "OX'V  ^f"**  ^  V°^  citizens  from 
^^.^  "111.  Tf*r**"t  Iroan  tHe  city.  Tbe  Viet 
Otmg  1M'^'*>«<«  tliem  »oA  <hot  tHem  to  plaoaa. 
Our  ISIaeffing,  teft-wtag  hearts  wrlto  (with 
uu(ai|W>«7  about  tm  tembtng  ttoe  Vtot  Cong 
J— .^  1^  dMnt  tlwy  wrMe  about  thla  aad 
Bigbtrr 

At  *tfr^  "Tri.  Pryor  ouulteued :  "Mantea- 
ant  aaaand  Du  Quoe  Dong,  a  moat  aWe 
Sotrtii  Ttotnamese  officer  to  oommand  of  the 
Quang  Trt  sector,  gave  me  many  plctureo  of 
^mmpa^  oaptuMd  tliat  aw*,  and  pictures 
of  Hf  not  Ooag  aa|)*u»d.  Hla  Air  Poree 
OokMoal.  ■«>.  wboaa  wa  mac.  wm  killed  tte 
by  •  HJOm,  wblle  flying  to  bis 
^f  Ham  aaaaa  ramto  I  bad  taken 
It  waa  than  ttiat  I  appteetated 


laeKTiBg  Qoang  Trt  tbay  returned  via  Htw. 
Thai*  ba«  bees  a  noto  to  PrsK>r*s  oMkn 
reUtlve  to  wba«taar  *t  wMadvtaabIa  to  go  to. 
m,,  haiiBt  b«a»  boMte*  1a  aoBaa  ttow,  so 
thay  '  iW\  and  towiaA  tiw  aaaA.  Isnobtog 
ai  ttta  Huong  n»  ■otai.  wbteb  baa  foar 
flocas.  aU  anvty.  wttk  •  raatoarant  on  top 
wbUA  hioka  oot  ovar  tiaa  Maitaac. 

•XlMRa  WM  aKcaUant  Chtneae  foo<t," 
Piyor  npoitod.  "Wa  kMl  Just  finiabad 
luncheon  when  aa  artiUary  atoall  want  oS 
ciSbt  Ij^mnrl  tba  botoi.  and  I  laoMurkMl  I'm 
gta«l  U'a  tbat  fbc  awiw.  it  aowidad  raxber 
loud.  When  we  got  down  to  headquarters  to 


take  our  car  to  the  helicopter  to  fly  us  back 
to  DaNang.  one  went  off  right  where  we 
were.  I  hit  the  gro\md,  fortunately  nert  to  a 
trailer. 

•1  heard  the  shrapnel  go  over  us,  and  I  got 
up  to  go  to  where  they  were  yelling  st  me  to 
JO  >  iiBWlhag  bunker,  and  I  beard  the 
awlah  of  another  one.  Vou  get  that  swish 
Jjwt,  and  tben  thla  tremendous  eaploakm 
and  then  yo«  get  the  shrapnel.  I  hit  the 
ground  three  times  trying  to  get  to  the 
InialMr.  The  tourth  time  I  was  haU  way 
rrem  tSie  traUer  when  another  one  came  and 
killed  a  man  Just  30  feet  from  me.  It  hit 
ttuaa  othais.  Two  more  went  off  while  we 
www  In  tha  bunker.  Then  we  took  a  rhanrw 
end  got  to  owr  helicopter  a«»d  flew  back  to 
DaMang." 

Oatnmentlng  on  this  narrow  escape,  Pry« 
wmiA:  "I  ««at  to  see  facts  and  I  got  facta 
How  Is  It  poaslble  to  see  what's  going  on  U 
you  don't  gat  shot  at.  Tou*ve  got  to  make  up 
your  mind  you're  going  to  have  to  take  a 
dutnee  aitd  get  shot  at,  becstise  tbat'< 
what's  going  on." 

He  said  he  returned  to  DaNang  "with 
giwit  admlratton  for  what  the  South  Vlet- 
nameee  are  militarily  aooompilabtog  wltb 
oar  American  Advisors." 

H*   also  a^d:    "IT   Hanoi    was    not   being 
euppectod  by  a  segment   of  oiir   own  news 
aseMa  and  by  oertalB  people  In  our  gevers- 
ment,  the  war  would  be  over  and  we  would 
iHvw   peaaa   to    South    Vietnam,    a    country 
wbiBb   la  tmty  beautiful,   with   magntflrimT. 
baaetoes,  mon&tams  and  farmland   that  re- 
minds you  ot  Missouri  or  Kansas." 
Pryor  said  be  saw  many  prisoners. 
"Al  were  flne-looktog  Viet  Cong  boys, "  he 
aald.     "Our  Xatelllgeaee   Ofteer,    who  epoke 
■aoaUent   Vietnamese,   mentioned   one   who 
waa  a  coHage  graduate,  and  said  that  the 
young   man^  first  question  bad   been   'Did 
FSealdent  Mlxon  go  to  Russia?'  PUled  with 
propaganda  against   the  United   States,  his 
Idea  of  our  country   was   unbelievable  be- 
oaviae  ot  some  of  the  Hanoi  mlslnf or.  ^  itlon. 
"I  asked  If  I  coiUd  talk  to  him  through  the 
tntorpreter.  They  brought  him  to  me.  and  I 
told  him  tbat  Just  by  chance  I  bad  with  me 
a  peffaonal  letter  from  President  NUon.  The 
interpreter  read  it  to  htm.  The  kid  Itstoned, 
looked  at  the  letter  from  the  president,  then 
leaned  over  and   kissed   my   hand.   He   had 
thou^t  that  he  was  being  brought  to  me 
to   be   killed,   but   when   he  saw   the   White 
■House  letter,  with  the  Piealflent  Just  sign- 
ing   It    'BJN.' — an    Informal    letter    to    Just 
somebody   who   doeen't  hold   any   office.  It 
made  a  tremendous  tmpreaslon. 

"Nixon  had  said:  Tn  a  very  real  sense,  every 
American  played  a  vital  role  In  the  success  of 
the  Moscow  visit.  For  what  was  accomplished 
there  reflected  o\ir  people's  abiding  desire  for 
enduring  peace.  With  the  agreements,  we 
have  unparalleled  opportunity  to  build  such 
a  structure  of  lasting  peace,  and  I  know  I 
can  count  on  your  support  in  this  great  un- 
dertaking.' " 

Pryoc  aald  he  came  away  "extremeiy  op- 
timistic, extremely  appreciative  of  President 
Nixon's  polleles  smd  a  complete  disgust  for 
what  certain  people  In  l^ieee  TTnlted  Stotee 
are  doing  to  not  only  hv«rt  our  own  country, 
bnt  what  would  be  complete  death  to  Vlert- 
nam  if  we  dont  hold  our  position  and  don't 
carry  out  this  program  which  means  peace. 
"Our  whole  program  there  spells  peace, 
and  It  ought  to  be  continued  right  to  the 
'vary  end."  be  eonttnued.  "It  OMght  to  have 
the  support  at  the  entire  country — whlA  I 
thtok  It  has.  except  that  Hanot  fiets  great 
anoouragemeint  from  some  segments  o*  o^ir 
government. 

"The  VletnamleaUon  program  is  working. 
We're  not  getttog  the  truth  We  are  advaae- 
tng  erwary  dagr  on  tite  Vtetnamizattoa  Pao- 
gram.  They  are  going  to  have  an  fiaaoilafc' 
govMTiunaut.  And.  as  far  as  ail  of  ttala  c  r- 
rupuiMS  you  hear  about.  I  dou't  totok  U  Is 
any  more  corrupt  than  some  of  our  big  cities. 


"Nixon's  bMDblng  ot  KoiCb  'VJatnam  it 
working.  Here  are  pictures  at  t»nk8  captured 
when  I  was  there — ^Ruaalau  tabka-HMw,  tires 
hardly  worn,  with  Chlneee  insignia  on  them. 
So  it  sbows  tbay  oama  tkaaogk  CUaa.  8o 
vouTe  got  thoae  two  natten*.  aad  wbaft  bts 
Nixon  done?  He's  gooa  up  to  ToMkp  itap  that 
in  China  and  to  IwlpaTaii  li  ta  aHBSIa.  «e>e 
banibad  tkalr  foal  aaa  and  wa^  «u«ttag«ff 
their  suppiiee.  I  tMnk  Itea  war  wtH  be  o»ar 
soon. 

"I  have  great  confidence  In  tba  future 
here  and  I  have  great  confidence  In  the  fu- 
ture there.  ThU  U  based  on  talking  with 
everybody  wbo  baa  ^^I^^^^^  ^^..^ 

pi«g««»- 

"Pium  iuudli«  our 
tlilnk  Uiat  erery  s61dllv  < 
oMe  addict  ThBf  baiw 
control,    which    Is   all 
causa  it's  a 
narcotic  agents.  The  I 
salves  are  advancing  oa 
owa  poUee.  8«  datrt  ftm 
read  about  tbeee  buys  tU         _ 
diets.  It's  not  true.  Tbara  am  onjj  tbiae  to 
five  p^cent  and  they'ra  aa^  bene  right 

•1  came  back  with  notblng  bwt  optlmbsn 
In  the  future." 


DANGERS  CONNSCraa  WITH 
COIfSUMER  PEOEOCIB 

Mr.  MAGNXJSOIf.  Mr.  PMtfdent.  In 
Jim«  1»70.  the  M>tinmi  Omamit^mii 
Pnxluct  Safety  amchidBd  timt  »  aa- 
llon  Americans  eaoit  FMyr  uetajunAin 
the  home  aa  a  result  «*  ll*****«  «••- 
nected  with  oonsaxner  pwatfant*  1^ 
OoniBalfisicMi  farther  pgpegtod  that 
110,000  todUvldiials  are  pemmnentJy  dfc- 
abled  and  30.000  are  Ulled  axmiuUly. 

It  is  no  great  secret  that  statistics  can 
be  deceptive.  What  ia  dceapttwe  aboHt 
the  Proctect  Safety  OommtoteWa  ^tti- 
tlcs  is  that  It  translates  the  sonertng 
and  misery  of  human  beings  i»to  cold, 
insensitive  flgxires.  Accounts  anpearlng  in 
newspapers  dally  often  serve  to  refocus 
our  attention  from  these  cUxJcal  statla- 
tics  to  the  human  level. 

An  article  published  In  the  SeatUe  Post 
InteUlieBeer  of  Avfuat  10.  1W2.  is  om 
such  example  Gtoa  Dawn  Davis,  a  12- 
year-old  SeatUe  girl,  died  after  inhaling 
the  contents  of  a  c«n  <rf  Pam,  a  vege- 
table costing  that  gtree  •  no-etlck  !«- 
face  to  all  coofcware.  Thcwig  the  prei- 
nct  may  perform  tWs  ftBwIloM  wen.  It 
also  has  the  potential  of  paraly**  <*« 
respiTKtory  muedes,  icaulttBg  In  ^mMi. 
Apparently.  Glna  Is  not  tfte  eriy  eWd 
who  has  died  ftom  bihaflxv  ^*"?iiS* 
Pood  and  Drag  AdmlMtetratlen  reports 
that  it  is  Implicated  In  other  deatti  cases 
when  it  has  been  bdnled. 

An  August  11  artltae  fpoas  tbe  Seattle 
Thnea  states  that  H>A  wm  ««»^»  » 
warning  label  on  all  aerosol  epr»ys.  Twe 
can  Uurt  Glna  inhaled  contained  each  a 
laibH,  hot  it  iHwed  tnadeu— to  te  save 
her  life.  A  label  is  not  enougSl.       ^^ 

•nkt  Senate  passed  8.  »it»,_the  yood. 
Dnsg,  and  Oansnmer  Pfedwet  Safety  Act 
of  1972  over  a  month  ago.  Among  other 
things,  that  leghaatlon  ww«l  mandate 
a  new  Indtapendent  a«eoey  to  regraate 
the  safety  of  coafimaar  mdaets  nta 
In  and  around  the  huiMlKiUL  Bach  aa- 
tbority  was  ariglnaUj  ooDtaMiiiUted  a» 
«arly  aa  1067  aad  had  ii  beau  In  eSflCt 
a  year  ago,  this  tragedy  may  not  have 
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occurred.  But  yet,  the  political  volleying 
conttnoes  and  we  are  now  faced  with  a 
sttibbraTt  House  Rules  Committee  which 
hu  refused  to  allow  the  House  version 
of  the  Wll  to  go  to  the  floor  of  toe  House. 

How  many  more  Americans  will  be  in- 
jaredf  How  many  more  will  be  perma- 
QOitly  disabled?  How  many  more  Glna 
Davlses  will  die? 

iti.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  ctm- 
sKit  that  the  SeatUe  Post  InteUigencer 
and  SeatUe  Times  articles  be  printed  in 
tbe  Rxcoio. 

In  addlUon,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  lettCT  from  Mr.  Victor  Lygdman,  a 
SeatUe  citizen  who  desperately  tried  to 
revive  Glna,  also  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Stbamok  Death  or  a  Oisl 
(By  Dick  Clever) 

•I  worry  about  them  drowning.  I  worry 
about  everything.  But,  oh,  Ood,  not  this." 

Jlmmle  Davis  rocked  slowly  back  and  forth 
IQ  hw  chair,  trying  to  contain  a  grief  not 
yet  a  day  old. 

Her  daugbtor,  Olna  Dawn,  a  blonde,  blue- 
eyed  12-year-old.  died  Tuesday  after  Inhal- 
ing from  an  aerosol  can  of  Pam.  a  spray 
vegetable  oil  used  to  prevent  food  from  stick- 
ing to  pans. 

Mrs.  Davis  excused*  herself  to  go  to  the 
telephone.  It  was  a  frteixd  at  the  funeral 
parlor  asking  bow  they  should  drees  Qlna. 

■Don't  pick  her  out  anything  fancy,"  said 
Mrs.  Davis,  In  the  soft  drawl  of  her  native 
Tennessee.  "She  would  have  hated  that." 

The  medical  examiner  concluded  that  Olna 
died  of  lung  congestion. 

A  friend  at  Wallingford  Playground  gave 
her  tl  and  she  went  to  a  grocery  store  and 
tought  a  small  can  of  Pam. 

The  Pam  is  wedged  innocently  between 
the  Wesson  Oil,  the  Planter's  Peanut  Oil  and 
the  olive  oil.  The  difference  Is  that  a  warn- 
ing, in  small  print,  on  the  Pam  label  read: 

"Caution:  Use  only  aa  directed.  Intentional 
misus*  by  deliberatoly  concentrating  and  in- 
haling the  contonts  can  be  fatal.  Keep  out 
ot  reach  of  children." 

Yet  children  can  buy  Pam.  There's  no  law 
against  It.  And  that's  what  Olna  did.  Piu- 
thermore,  to  use  the  language  of  the  label, 
she  deliberately  concentrated  and  Inhaled  the 
contents. 

And  it  was  fatol. 

Jtut  betow  the  warning  on  tbe  label, 
priated  to  larger,  bolder  type  Is  this  testi- 
monial: 

"Pam  Is  a  clear,  pure  vegetable  coating 
that  wUl  give  a  no-stick  surface  to  ail  cook- 
ware." 

At  the  bottom  of  the  label  the  ingredients 
m  listed. 

"Made  of  lecithin,  a  pure  vegetable  prod- 
uct, with  propellant,  "  It  says. 

What  It  doesn't  say  is  that  the  "propellant" 
Is  freon,  a  toxic  gas  that  Is  capable  of  paralyz- 
ing the  respiratory  muscles. 

Pam  has  been  Implicated  in  other  death 
cases  when  It  has  been  inhaled,  according  to 
a  spokesman  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Admto- 
Istration.  Accordtog  to  Dr.  WiUlam  Robert- 
sou,  director  of  the  Poison  Control  Centor 
St  Children's  Orthopedic  Hospital,  freon,  a 
propellant  ingredient  used  In  spray  prod- 
ucts, has  been  identified  as  the  probable 
toxic  Ingredient  in  the  can  when  misused. 

Glna's  sistor,  Angie,  said  that  many  of 
their  friends  have  been  Inhaling  Pam. 

Witnesses  say  it  was  about  3:80  p.m.  when 
Olna  coUapsad  to  the  southeast  corner  of  the 
playground. 

Playground  snpervlsor  Brad  Taft  wasn't 
there.  He  said  he  bad  been  given  permlsston 


by  his  BoparloM  to  be  abaent  from  2  to  4  pan. 
on  bustoaas. 

A  is-yeax-old  summar  employe  was  left  to 
charge  of  the  wadtog  pool  during  that  time. 
Wltneeaee  say  tbe  aaststant  appeared  con- 
fused by  what  waa  gotog  on  a«  tba  other  end 
of  tha  park  and  failed  to  aet. 

One  girl  said  Olna  kept  inbaltog  tbe  Pam 
even  after  she  became  pale  and  dlzsy.  Olna 
bad  been  running  and  her  heart  was  pound- 
ing rapidly. 

Victor  Lydgman,  a  freelance  photographer, 
waa  sitting  at  a  toble  near  the  southeast 
comer  of  the  park  working  out  the  chaas 
moves  in  the  Pischer-l^wssky  match. 

"I  heard  some  girls  giggling,"  he  said.  "I 
looked  over  and  saw  tbe  l>unch  of  tbem 
standing  there  and  decided  It  was  Just  little 
glrl-tv-pa  games." 

Lydgman  said  he  saw  Olna  and  he  saw  an 
older  girl  wltb  tbe  aerosol  can. 

"I  was  about  to  go  aftor  her  and  tell  her 
to  get  rid  of  the  can,  "  he  said,  "but  they  all 
moved  away." 

The  next  thaae  Lydgman  looked  up,  he  saw 
Olua  laying  on  the  ground. 

Most  of  tbe  other  children  had  run  away. 
Lydgman  said  he  tried  to  apply  mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitotlon. 

'She  gave  a  few  spasmodic  coughs,  but 
that  was  all."  he  said. 

I  don't  know  If  I  could  have  saved  her 
if  I  had  known  what  I  was  dotog.  I'm  not 
tratoed  in  that." 

Qlna's  mother  believes  there  was  a  delay 
at  the  playground  in  calling  for  help.  Police 
sai  tbe  call  came  In  at  3:39  pjn.  Olna's 
sister.  Angle,  said  the  stricken  girl  lay  on 
the  ground  for  as  long  as  20  minutes  before 
anyone  moved  to  call  for  an  aid  car. 

Mrs.  Davis  said  her  doctor  told  her  that 
15  minutes  could  have  made  the  difference 
between  life  and  death. 

Tbe  nuuiager  of  the  store  said  he  has  or- 
dered Pam  removed  from  the  shelves  until  be 
receives  further  word  from  his  employers. 

He  said  the  aerosol  product  is  displayed 
with  the  other  cooking  oils  "because  the 
company  that  sells  it  (Boyle-Mldway,  Inc., 
of  New  York)   wants  It  displayed  there." 

Pam,  he  said,  is  a  very  hlgb  profit  item. 
For  example,  he  pointed  out  that  the  store 
gets  &ve  per  cent  profit  on  a  can  of  Crlsco, 
but  24  per  cent  on  an  aerosol  can  of  Pam. 

'We  mskke  as  much  from  one  can  of  Pam 
as  we  do  on  a  half  a  case  of  Crlsco."  he  said. 

Ask  any  chUd.  age  7  to  12.  at  the  Walltog- 
ford  Playfleld  what  the  kids  there  do  to  get 
"high."  They'll  tell  you  that  Pam  U  the 
thing.  One  boy.  about  11  years  old,  produced 
a  crushed  Pam  can  he  had  found  on  tbe 
street  near  the  park. 

A  lot  of  klda  use  the  stuff."  he  said. 
•"Tliey  spray  it  into  tbe  cup  and  sniff  it 
from  there." 

■My  little  girl  is  gone,"  cried  Mrs.  Davis. 
"She  didn't  know  It  was  dangerous.  The 
night  before  last  she  was  crying  becatise  she 
hadn't  been  baptized.  She  knew  something 
was  going  to  happen." 

WoviD    A    REQunux   Waxktnc    Stop    Dxapx-t 

Sprat  Inkauwc? 

(By  Susan  Schwartz) 

The  federal  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion will  propose  that  aeroeol  sprays  be  re- 
quired to  have  labels  warning  that  tbey 
can  Jcill  if  they  are  deliberately  inhaled,  P.D.A. 
Commissioner  Charles  Bdwards  said. 

No  such  warning  is  required  now  because 
the  products  are  not  meant  to  be  inhaled, 
tbe  F.DA.  explained. 

But  wlU  warning  labels  stop  tbe  deaths  of 
youngsters  who  deliberately  Inbale  aeroeol 
fumes  to  get  "high"? 

In  tbe  past  year,  three  children  to  King 
County  have  died  frcwi  inhaling  aeroecAs.  the 
medical  examtoer's  office  said.  Tbe  latest, 
Otoa  Dawn  Davis,  died  Tuesday. 

Cans  of  PAkI — a  spray-on  substitute  for 


cooktog>oU — ware  found  oaat  all  tbraa  oikll- 
dren.  But  PAlf  ta  no  laore  polaonoaa  tban 
ikoKttm  of  otiiar  qwaj  prodtiots  oa  sale  to 
any  grooary,  tba  rJiJ^  aald. 

PAM  U  oaa  of  tba  f  aw  aaeoaoU  that  bean 
a  label  warning  that  Its  funaa  may  be  poi- 
sonous. 

Tba  label,  to  capital  lettan,  aays:  "Xntan- 
tional  mlaase  by  dsllbaratoly  oonoaatzattog 
the  oonteato  can  be  fatal." 

Soma  obaarvOTs  tblok  such  wamtogs  da 
little  aasd. 

"W*  bare  a  warning  on  cigareto  and  I 
read  that  tbe  conauaaptton  baa  gona  up.' 
said  Dr.  William  Bobartaoa,  who  deals  with 
hundreds  of  chlld-potaootog  caaaa  aa  bead  of 
the  PoUon  Control  Oantar  at  Cblldran's  Or- 
thopedic Hospital.  "Tou  have  a  population 
that's  looking  for  a  certoto  type  of  tbcm.  To 
blama  tba  product  I  tbtok  is  klddlag  our- 
selves. Tbe  critical  Ingredient  U  human  ba- 
havtor." 

It  Is  likely  that  mora  than  100  cbUdran 
have  died  of  Inhaling  anroaols  atooe  tba  risky 
practice  became  tbe  f aabton  among  tha  .young 
about  four  years  ago-  "^TJs  PJ3.A.  said  it  now 
hears  of  about  four  deaths  a  month. 

PAM  Is  popular  because  it  doesn't  taste  bad 
or  clog  tbe  noetrUs,  as  hair  spray  does,  one 
FJ3.A.  official  said.  But  hair  spray,  sprays 
used  to  frost  glasses  aitd  other  sprays  have 
killed  too,  he  said. 

Should  the  klllars  be  taken  off  tbe  nsarket? 

There  is  no  law  against  tbem.  and  tbe  pub- 
lic would  be  hesitant  to  give  up  tba  2.6  bil- 
lion spray  cans  it  uses  each  year,  the  FX>.A. 
pointed  out. 

Most  of  tbe  sprays  found  to  any  s«:^>cr- 
market.  from  imitation  wblpptog  cream  to 
window  claanars,  \Me  tbe  same  family  of 
propellants:  fluorocarbona,  commonly  known 
under  the  DuPont  Co.'s  trade  name.  Preon. 

A  few  other  propeUants  are  used,  but  al- 
most any  spray  a  cblld  can  buy  has  the  same 
dangers:  Mild  anesthetics,  tbey  can  suddenly 
produce  fatal  heart  fluttcrtog. 

"A  child  may  gat  away  wltb  it  fo\u-  times, 
and  the  fifth  time,  lils  heart  goes.  Its  like 
Russian  roulette."  a  OuPont  spokesman  said. 

Freon  has  been  accepted  aa  safe  for  so  tong 
that  Its  use  In  food  was  allowed  to  conttoue 
without  Us  betog  subjected  to  safety  tests 
used  by  the  F.D.A.  In  the  past  decade. 

Last  year,  the  P.D.A.  apparently  became 
concerned  al>o'ut  thlstnnlaslon.  It  held  a  con- 
ference with  Industry,  which  led  to  tbe  nam- 
ing of  a  committee.  This  committee  to  turn 
formed  another  committee,  which  Is  expected 
to  report  next  fall  on  what  reeearch  needs 
to  be  done  to  find  out  If  long-term  use  »f 
Freon  Is  safe. 

Clearly,  though,  Preon  is  not  a  cause  of 
sudden  death  when  used  as  directed. 

"You  can  kin  yourself  with  salt  if  you 
take  enough  of  it.  Are  you  gotog  to  stop 
seUlng  it?"  an  P13.A.  spokaankan  said. 

The  rX>Ji.  arul  DuPont  say  they  know  of 
no  cheep,  safe  sutntituto  for  fluorvcarbone. 
Nor  have  they  found  a  "way  to  make  tba  sprajrs 
unattractive  to  thrill-seekers. 

The  industry  has  turned  to  educating,  dis- 
tributing thousands  of  fact  sheets  to  news- 
p>apers,  p<dlce  departments,  church  groups 
and  other  orgaiUzatloas.  Its  warning  film 
strip  for  high  schools  and  Junior  high  schooU 
has  been  sent  to  more  than  iOfiOO  scboois. 

But  even  uttderstSLndlng  that  tba  sprays 
are  deadly  may  not  keep  youngsters  from  us- 
ing tbem. 

"We  have  some  preliminary  indication  that 
stones  in  the  newspaper  about  deaths  from 
inhaling  these  things  actually  lead  to  more 
use,"  an  F.DJ^.  spokesman  said. 

Auaoarft.  1973. 
DsAa  SxMAToa  MtoMuaoM:  I  bate  to  be- 
labor you  with  letters,  but  I  PonsWiar  thla 
quite  Important.  Testardayj  at  tba  Walltog- 
ford  playground,  a  linie  girt  dtad  to  my  arms, 
a  victim  of  "sniffing"  a  "bomb."  An  oldar  girt 
( now  to  custody)  parauadad  bar  to  try  salff- 
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lay  TMu."    B   mptmif-mad-\Mkm   prepM»tlon 
■««UaM«  in  moat  food  atona. 

t  4ad  wk«t  X  oovatf,  but  my  nntnUnad 
attempt  at  m0atk-«o<«i*u(b  iiiouaetta.ttap 
IMlBd.  Our  Bra  Dapaifett  SntHiM  men, 
ttaoimb  I  lap— ■lag  qotcKly  MUi  afltelanUy. 
alao  railed. 

n  waa  «■  aftaraooa  or  loony  aa  waU.  I 
ktMW  the  gIrVa  awat  aad  her  two  cbOdran. 
And.  when  I  saw  tlw  ohMr  girl  irttb  tba  apMy 
bomk,  r  triad  wandag  bar  and  Ixor  tnuul». 
The  older  girl  ran  off,  and  for  a  ooopla  at 
mla«taa  lacplalBad  to  tlia  gUta  ttiat  nothing 
glvea  '*«■  a  "bigb"  ifltftout  some  barm  .  .  . 
•Dd  ta  tbJKt  two  to  avo  mlnutaa,  Ute  Uttte 
gM  raoatvod  a  tatat  doae. 

aa— tar.  we  mua*  ovttaw  oU  «pr«y  oona  an 
th0  •«*aa  moHiMt  wttatbar  «*•  prodoet  dto- 
ptiined  la  bataarttl  car  not.  (In  tfala  eaae  rm 
told  N  wiw  ffeott  gaa  thot  kniad  ttie  gM.) 
Wban  poadiiota  km,  tfaey  oaanot  be  ]vsti- 
Oad.  Tlie  counter  arguments  tbat  "ewi 
wprla  oon  kill  you"  Joat  wont  work  ...  or 
tho  Awbhi  detaBoa  tlmt  tbo  apiiy  bemba  are 
laftaUd  ...  or  that  "the  puMle  wanta  it." 

In  Sod's  name,  Saaator,  bow  oan  theae 
manuteoturara  and  retallen — bow  can  y<m 
and  I  aoe  a  etaOd  an  tbo  atreat  wltbout 
erlnglBg  taalda,  knowing  what  dangora  tee 
afiots  to  bo  plaoad  In  thofr  patbf  .  .  .  and 
plaaad  thare  by  nnaerupuloua  mon  who  oare 
only  for  profit. 

they  are  unaenipuleua.  "nioy  are 
to  murder  aad  dwerre  the  same 
treatment  we  give  any  crbnlnnl  ...  for 
they  ommot  bo  In  bualneea  without  knowing 
what  thalr  producta  do.  All  talk  of  "poiuent- 
agaa"  of  aboaa.  or  warning  labrta  are  so 
much  garbage.  When  you're  btfd  a  dying 
flhlld  in  your  arma,  argmnenta  baeotne  Irrele- 
Tant. 

I  kxmw  you  bavo  done  nniefa  more  than 
moat  in  Ooagrcaa  toward  product  aafoty,  and 
I  know  you  faoa  heavy,  waoltfay  oppoaltion — 
for  which  I  heartily  oommead  you.  (And 
pJea«e  call  on  me  for  door-bMlng  or  any 
help  I  can  give  you  In  the  future.  I  am  glad 
Z  gave  you  some  help  In  the  past,  too.) 

But  you  most  rise  once  more.  Senator — 
and  make  an  end  to  murder  aoM  off  the 
ataetvea  of  retail  storeel 
Toun  truly, 

VtcToa  Ltoduam. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  J.  CHIAHAM 
aULLIVAN 

Mr.  CRAMSTON.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tiBgtildied  odacator  of  intematinial  re- 
pute will  retire  from  hia  current  post  as 
deputy  supcginteadent  of  tbe  Los  An- 
galea  citjr  asluola  aa  September  9.  He  is 
Dr.  i.  Oraham  aulttnm.  a  Cormer  Deputar 
UJ3.  Oonmdaridner  of  SctacstioB.  who  has 
besi  woridnx  In  ettaeatkm  for  37  years. 
I  rtae  to  pay  blm  tribute,  and  to  wish 
Mm  ivell. 

For  the  past  4  years.  Dr.  SuUlvan  has 
(Orectad  Uiuiergarten  programs  for  the 
Las  Angalea  schoolB  and  programs  for 
aduUe  to.  tim  city's  «■— wmimity  adult 
aefaatfa.  Ttaam,  he  has  helped  create  pro- 
gramg  far  Vham  Just  beginning  a  formal 
•dUfeattoD  aa  wtfl  as  programs  for  aenior 
citizens  who  are  seeking  ways  to  upgrade 
n^rilb^  or  simply  broaden  their  leisure 
horlsoDs. 

Dwowitinillgatton  has  beoome  a  reality 
in  Los  Angiriea  under  T3r.  SnlllTan's  lead- 
ership, and  citizests  have  come  closer  to 
their  sohools.  Advisory  councils  com- 
peeed  of  IntereBtecl  dtlimns,  community 
leadenb  and  painnts  now  meet  with 
achool  prmnVpaUi  to  help  improve  the 
«ducatioB.o<  youBg  people. 
.    23r  SuHtaan.  flgsfc  baciun*  a  teacher  at 


San  n-aaeiseo  CHy  Ccrilege  in  193S  and 
r«aiained  at  the  school  until  1940.  Emr- 
Ing  his  years  there,  he  silso  served  as 
asslstoat  to  the  president  of  the  college. 

In  1940,  Or.  Sullivan  took  a  position 
with  the  San  Dtego  city  schools.  His  du- 
ttee  there  tnciuded  serving  as  assistant 
auperlntendent  in  charge  of  the  city's 
}tmicr  colleges,  vocational  and  adult  ed- 
ucation progrsuns.  He  also  suporlsed  the 
Inductilal  arts  and  homemaidng  pro- 
grams for  the  city's  secondary  schools, 
and  he  administered  and  supervised  aU 
of  tlie  University  of  California  programs 
in  the  San  Diego  area. 

Dr.  Sullivan  then  became  assistcmt 
superintendent  of  the  Contra  Costa 
County  College  district.  Hi*  duties  there 
included  administration  of  the  instruc- 
tional programs  for  two  separate  insti- 
tutions with  approximately  3,000  fuU- 
tiine  and  8,000  part-time  students. 

Mr.  TDNNEY.  Mr.  President,  my  col- 
league has  told  us  some  of  Dr.  Sullivan's 
accomplishments  on  the  local  level  of 
education.  I  would  lllce  to  tell  you  of  the 
influence  he  has  had  on  the  State  and 

Ti^tinnal  level. 

For  8  yean — 1958  to  1966— Dr.  Sul- 
livan served  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  His  flrst  assignment 
was  as  administrator  of  the  bureau  re- 
sponsible for  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  administration.  He  organized 
the  bureau  and  so^ed  as  Its  chief  ad- 
miniatrator  for  the  State.  Thai  Dr.  Sul- 
livan was  made  associate  superintendent 
and  served  as  chief  of  the  division  of 
Instmctlan  for  the  State.  As  a  member 
of  the  State  superintendent's  caliinet  he 
was  responsible  for  the  State  Curricu- 
lum Commlsrion. 

P>oilowlng  his  State  service.  I^.  Sul- 
livan came  to  Washington  as  Deputy 
Comminioner  of  Education  in  the  n.S. 
Office  of  Education,  a  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
In  this  post  he  shared  with  the  Commis- 
sioner responsibility  for  the  administra- 
tion of  Federal  funds  appropriated  by 
the  Congreaa.  He  also  provided  nationaJ 
leadership  in  planning  and  promoting 
education  programs  related  to  the  na- 
tional welfare  and  education  standards 
of  the  States  and  local  governments.  In 
addition,  he  counseled  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  heads  of  Federal  and  inter- 
national agencies. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  Dr. 
Sullivan's  distinguished  career  has  been 
Interaatlonal  in  scope.  He  iserved  in  Peru 
for  the  U.S.  (jovemment  from  1944  to 
1948  where  he  assisted  that  South  Amer- 
ican coimtry  in  developing  a  program  of 
public  education.  He  headed  an  eight- 
man  professional  team,  and  for  his  work 
he  was  awarded  the  "El  Orden  del  Sol" 
by  the  president  of  Peru. 

IB  ftno^ftr  mission  for  the  United 
States,  Dr.  Sullivan  went  to  Korea  with 
a  three-man  team  to  assist  in  ttiat  coun- 
try's program  in  public  education. 

His  silma  mater.  Stanford  University, 
called  on  him  for  a  foreign  mission  In 
1958.  Dr.  Sullivan  went  to  the  Philippines 
as  head  of  a  23 -man  team  of  Stanford 
profesfiots  who  woikad  in  five  Philippine 
state  ooUegee. 

In  yet  awothfr  foreign  assignment.  Dr. 
SuUhnn  went  to  Chile  for  the  University 


of  CaUfomla  in   IIMI.  Be 

tlaat  country  in  196S  aa* 

sentative  for  Calttaanla^ 

nund  O.  Brown,  aa  pari  of  «  taefeitegl 

task  force  for  a  Chlle<CaltfonDla  AID 

program. 

Dr.  Sullivan's  ooatrtbiittonB  te  the  flald 
of  education  have  truly  haan  outttand- 
ing.  His  colleagues  wfll  ndaa  Ua  wise 
counsel.  Both  young  people  and  adults 
will  miss  his  leaderahlpL 

Mot  only  is  Loa  Angeiea  Icaliig  an  oot- 
standlng  educator  when  Dr.  SHUhnm 
rattraa  in  Saptamber,  but  tha  IbkUon  will 
lose  a  man  who  has  bam 
and  leader  in  thla  coantrr'a  ] 
tont  undertakhiff — edaoatloa. 

We  wish  Dr.  Sullivan  well  hi  hit  rettic- 
ment. 

THE  WORLD  CONFERENCE  ON 
THE  ENVIRONMBNT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Praaldent,  It  wu 
my  privilege  to  attend  tbe  United  Na- 
tions Canferecce  on  the  Human  En- 
vironment  In  Stockhoka  thla  Jana  as  « 
member  of  the  American  delegattoa. 

The  American  delegation  under  the 
very  able  leadership  of  Chairman  Rus- 
sell Train  played  a  major  role  in  tbe 
ConferKice.  The  Amoican  delegation 
was  very  well  prepared  and  advanced 
several  oonstructlTe  propoaals  to  im- 
prove and  strengthen  tbe  nmtters  be- 
fore the  Conference. 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  document 
of  the  2-weelc  session  was  the  Declara- 
tion on  the  Environment  that  repre- 
sented the  first  InteniattoBal  oaDseasua 
on  ways  of  preserving  and  improvtog 
man's  habitat.  It  is  moat  slgBlflcant  be- 
cause it  reflects  a  community  of  envlnm- 
mental  Interest  among  nsttons  regard- 
less of  ideology,  geography,  or  dUTereot 
stages  of  economic  development.  Anwng 
the  most  important  prindplea  aet  forth 
in  this  document  la  the  one  which  af- 
firms the  responsibility  of  nattons  to 
avoid  damaging  the  environment  of  oth- 
er nations  or  of  the  international  realm. 

I  believe  that  the  other — more  im- 
portant— achievements  at  the  Stock* 
holm  Conference  should  inehide: 

The  creation  hi  the  UJN.  <d  a  perma- 
nent high  level  envtroaoMBtal  unM  to 
coordinate  U.N.  environmental  aetlTl- 
tles,  and  a  TJJ^.  envlrtrnment  fimd  ex- 
pected to  be  funded  at  $100  mlllloa  anx 
tbe  first  5  years: 

The  recommended  completion  this 
year  of  a  global  oonventian  to  restrict 
ocean  dumping; 

Steps  to  minimize  rrteaae  of  dangerous 
pollutants  such  as  heavy  metals  Mid 
organochlorines  into  the  world  environ- 
ment; 

A  global  "Earthwatch"  program  to  he 
ooordinated  by  the  U  If.,  to  monitor  and 
aaaess  enviroiunental  traids  ta  the  at- 
mosphere, ocean,  land  and  human 
health; 

The  recommended  completion  of  con- 
servation conventions,  including  the 
World  Heritage  Truat  for  natural  and 
cultural  treaaiuas  and  a  oeavaBtl<m  re- 
stricting intcmattocal  tnada  in  endan- 
gered species; 

World  programa  to  oaHeet  and  safe- 
guard the  world's  Inwnwiaf  variety  of 
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plant  and  •flmaX  oeoaUe  w««|f«»8  on 
whlehsiiMMky  of  eeaaratem  and  future 
breeding  stocks  depend|^^ 

The  propoaad   ataaB^heniag  of    Jme 

3[Qtematlanal  IIRmBbv  OuuiuiUea  and 

"  a  lO-year  moratorium  on  unuaaerctal 

'  whaTl^ffj' 

CnAiXaa  of  an  Environmental  Refer- 

rcal  Sanrlca  to  tmend  exchange  of  en- 

viioiWMOtal  Imaw-how  among  ail  «oua- 

•Hm   TeooBBMndaitlon    that    natioital 
«nvlroraBeD«al  aettaos  trtwiad  not  cre- 
ate trade  barrtera  agabut  eKporta  of 
dev^oping  coimtrtea; 
A  gr*"*^^  ftnWt^Tf"  on  envtronnvwital 
'  values  la  inteniatiOBal  dcvelopmeDt  as- 
>aist8«Ma.  matt  rawJiaais  on  ceoaerva- 
'  tioa,  land  uaa^  planntag,  and  guaUty  of 

A  gicafct  tmirtmakmi  pa^alatten  pol- 
icy  and  accelerated  aid  to  family  laaa- 
jilng  in  countrtea  where  popukttion 
growth  th'-«»*an«  environment  and  de- 
vetopcaant  ffoala. 

ftirhtwgh  Wit  TInltifrf  fflfttui  "^^'^  "  "*g 
...       t,     •     ^  - 

of  the  pedHooa  wMeh  «be 
ttelegatlop  took.  One  of  the  mo*  re- 
grettaUle  odBclal  UJ9.  positions  was  tbe 
gi}oTna»«i  jxfusal  to  assist  Che  lesser  de- 
veloped TTfti""-  In  payiag  lor  the  addi- 
tional costs  inherent  la  DoatoaUing  ia- 
temal  i   llaliiii  Tbe  OtitedafeaAea  took 
the  posittaa  «Mit  the  diiilipiil  nations 
fihoold  not  aaBvuae  tbecoata  «*?»■"- 
tton  almtemeflt  for  "Hae  lesser  devrtoped 
^'/^intHwt  yjMit  I  realize  that  this  Na- 
tion or  aoj/  dfvelopp^  country  would  be 
iduotsait  to  Assume  an  open  ended  obli- 
gation to  pay  for  environmental  protoe- 
ttan  in  ottiar  eoontziea.  oar  oppoattion 
to  tMs  ceneepit  sbouid  not  have  been  as 
total  as  it  was.  At  least,  the  Tftitted  States 
should  have  been  wIlBng  to  luvestlgsto 
the  feaslblltty  of  tbe  ladnstrlallzed  na- 
UoBS  giviBC  soma  aflriltiarf^  assiataace 
tor  aanrinaMaemtai  praiaetioa.  Tbe  need 
to  oCer  mpaaala  to  aaaiat  tbe  develop- 
^  aatlona  to  avolttig  paHutiOB  preto- 
lems  was  tjtpieaeed  in  a  reoelatton  I  in- 
troduced, with  over  38  cosponsors,  as 
Senate  Concuzzent  Reaolutlnn  5S.  Tliat 
rntftlMUnn  ca&ed  lot  the  Amadcan  dd£- 
•t  tiaa  fxaafrrrnnr  to 
I  to  aaaiat  the 

ttans  ta   ..■■  Hi.,  m — 

tads  of -environmeBlal  pTo*e«*to».  1  deep- 
ly r«Tet  the  Amertoan  flfaegfitJon's  posi- 
Uon  which  precluded  further  study  of 
maaasto  achieve  tbisgoeL 

vnien  pwgwaaii  waiiWft"  la  latent  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Btanbitlao  fii  anre 
before  the  uuuteieaoe,  tbe  UnMed  Slates 
often  oppoeedUien.  to  rtleet,  the  United 
States  took  the  pontkm  tint  the  leaser 
developed  coimtriee  could  ix)t  expect  the 
developed  naM<*PT  to  assist  them  in 
meeting  tbe  ooste  of  poUutian  abate- 

BlCBt. 

The  eOeefc  of  paatportng  intet^ittanal 
ooeperatton  ta  tbls  impeitant  area  oo«ld 
enoomtige  pollatlon  haveos  la  nations 
devekiplns  vttbout  large  enouifh  capi- 
tal nservea  to  aoQMlre  pcUuUoa  abate- 
aoent  taahnokv-  As  oaie  daepir  «oo- 
cemadwltb  latrmattnwal  nnrii  larTur"*"' 
rrnVinttiMi.  I  iiUtowa  tlw  beat  aaid  least 
ooaUy  appraadi  to  acUeriag  environ- 
cxvin — 180B— Partaa 


Ti«*»i^a>  protection  is  In  prerentlng  thcae 
dJaim<lfM  ttaok  oecuRtbg  baloaa  toy 
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the  atoenee  of  

mental  aeoords,  soooe  mcMcng  wDiild  seek 
to  banelft  Imna  (^beaiper  espoiti  pro- 
duoad  without  adaoimto  anvtaoQaarafeal 
pxoAeetiem  rtfr^f*-^*  Otbar  aattanfl 
wmldllian  taod  f  io— r  ttoair  earn  d»- 
mestlc  environmental  akandaada  or  at 
least  not  iw«de  tbem  to  the  degree 
neeessaxy  to  enaible  thefr  Industry  to 
compete  eOecttrdy. 

It  is  imrecdistic  far  our  osn  Oovem- 
ment  to  impasa  rigid  environmental 
qvnlUy  standards  on  American  Industry 
thereby  causing  tbe  cost  of  American 
gaods  to  rise,  asod  tbea  to  Ignore  the 
need  to  negotiate  intemattenal  enviroa- 
mental  quality  standards.  IXOttl  Inter- 
national accords  are  reached  atblch  pco- 
vidc  for  simUar  standawrta  far  the  in- 
dimtriaflaad  iMttoaa  ol  ttaa  wartil,  aad 
wita  devtf  QgdBLg  aattooa  laealye  aaaiit- 
anoe  ta  actaiavtag  poBntlsn  abataBasBt, 
the  xnd«ed  Statea  v^  be  riaidng  a  aeH- 
oos  trade  dlaadTBBtase  and  will  not  be 
taking  sulButeat  inltiattvca  to  protect  the 
world  .mvlxomneot. 

I  faal  thai  tbe  UJB.  iMaitton  on  ttds 
issue  was  aborMcbtod  aaid  did  not  ac- 
tbe  caiemt  to  wbieto  «il  saen 

enotnmaiant.   PaHaWmi   tn 

Afrtea,  MtL,  or  lAttn  Amertoa-eaai^ven- 
tuaKy  tae  as  dffletoilous  to  Aiuetlcaps  as 
envtrtmmental  degradattnn  curreidlir  is 
in  Newark.  WasUngton,  -or  Los  .Angaias. 
As  tbe  waalCbleei  aation  on  earth  and 
oae  ol  the  naitoas  mast  aoaare  of  tbe 
dttwtx  inbereot  te  degtadiug  tba  envi- 
raoneoft,  we  OMHt  euuusM  uuiaidvea  to 
the  most  effective  lyppranehto  wtgM  en- 
Ttronmental  prdtecOoQ  tbact  ne  can  de- 
vase.  I  hi»e  that  XUture  oiBdal  poafflfms 
taken  bar  tbe  Oaiiad  Statoa  adU  shew 
aMcefleiiblUty  «a  tbia  vital  ^cableai.  My 


Tbecetore.  although  some  impraaslve 
hiltlal  urogieas  was  nada-at  tt»  DBItod 
Nattaos  Confereooe  oo-Qm  l^vtawoaaat. 
w}vl^  "wurt  1|  TMBded  tt  lauaai valour 
^!6be3  enTlromnent.  1t»-TOaWed:at»tes 
gji^um  take  a  ""'"•**  sttongcr  rale  t>f 
leadership  on  this  Impngtant  iiHM.  And 

dl- 
teter- 


oieourage  \3at  admtnistraitam  4a  4 


transfer  of  polTut*""  abet— >  leeb- 
ncOagy  sbookS  reodve  our  iauuKil  atten- 
tion. 

be-«a' 

laadto: 

the  wuim  ixiidUiA  ^gaagMar  rf  "W- 
Boorocg.  ttaftvoaJ^MraiSxlgjrpcttlotfatly 
^iMp  ccoimttment  tmn  w  9  It  li  to  be 
rcaoh^  aetfrpBeacnnattoo  and  an  Im- 
proved vwaltty  of  Ufa  caqMte  that  we 
reach  it. 

I  rnie  our  renewed  eSot<lB  %»  aeMeve 
a  more  UvaUe  wortA.  ^WB  lanre  etsy 
(Tpy  earth  and.  at  tis  mtrt  conTMPeoee 
oa  tba  enybtaDmcDt  in  1177.  lOaem  i2mt 
aa  cm.  point  to  tba  psagreas  isac  has 
made  ratbar  than  ie  tbt  laanilnant 
disaster  wtdflbbeii 


53,  was  directed  toaamd  solfing  4beaa  <s- 
sues  before  ttoey  beeeeM  <srttlBBi.  I  still 
beUeve  that  we  shmOd  reevahmte  our 
IntemationaJ  envtronxnenkaJpoDcy  In  the 
i^nt^yt.  of  the  approadhea  suggested 
there. 

Ibe  oAelal  UM.  iMsitinn  aiae  igg  mi 
ai^  inenased AnaBKialaa^toaaato toe 
specialized  agencies  of  tba  TMMed  !8a- 
tlem  for  p^utton  eoolrol.  Agate,  I 
beHeve  that  this  opposttlon  was  dtort- 
sighted.  and  we  should  have  chosen  a 
more  ««'»^im*  wpproafh 

I  aiso  levMt  tbe  fact  tbat  seveni  X9c- 
laiiiaiiiriailiiaa  aMde  tv  aaaatar  Bmcbs's 
fcdniaap  naaailtoii  to  thn  nnnnitagTTif 
State  were™*  aeceptod  tythaUg.^ete- 
gatton.  Tfce  advisory  eommfttee  lecom- 
meaded  ttoe  creattoo  da  T3)ilted  Iftrttotis 
€xivironmental  msaolzattoii  at  a  Iflgh 
ittrei  wiih  7««"r4«aiim  indartnt^fnfn  !Xbe 
XJA  9oimm  «Wah  paewdied  wMtaawdl- 
Seatkaam  at  tbe  nniinatirr  plaead  ttte 
iMi  biiaiiaadrt  nrnT-*-^*—  —  »■»-**<" 
tbeBseaeade  aBd«eelai'Ca«nefl^«ie 
United  Nations.  I  hope  tba*  tbe  nea  tuvl- 
,««wfiueTOinuiintaaflgBgtlve.a»thfnMii 
I  baUeae  age  oeuld  ba«a  doae  oaoae  to 
improve  fihe  chances  tA  tbia  new 
zation's  success. 


A  nucnomM^xmama.  voubcy 

Mr.  HARTKB.  Jdr.  BraaUcat.  la  the 
face  of  the  «raa«h  U  nnirtgrtaa  aad 


_^^    a 

octais  «f  eurvtval.  Alttaaoi^  tbls  ««Ms<ef 
florvtvai  Is  maa-maia.  tbe  ehaaaes  «f 
survtral  aad  the  atlilevtiiumt  «(  m  bal- 
ance betweoi  man  and  mttne  are  tdso  In 

man's  hands. 

,<tiaB.4PAm  of 
■ve  Ham  tbe 


ycaiB,  fbere  Ttave  OBea 

be  sure — that  "we  can  reverse 

nous  tcBPdg  towanl  national 


m  U9t, 
of  tte  Houslag  aad 
Act  providing  for  an 
giwatb  palksr  to  uaMsmaaa  tkm  overly 
growth  eg  oaur  uatlsuiitdWaa  aaeas  aad 
commmiQea  te  pfedomtnabtty  roral 
areas.  In  a  comptaneotazy  acMon.  tltte 
IZ  of  the  AgricUltare  .Act  «£  itTD  oon- 
mitted  the  PfiniTfaa  to  «.joundJ»iaace 
tural  and  nibna  imsriea  and 


be  givaa  *p  *ba  ii  iHiHiiliiii  <<  

areas.  Recently,  legislation  «a  eataldlsh 
a  National  land-use  pollasr  Has  received 
the  conaWertrtlon  of^e  Congreas.  Last 
week,  the  Senate  passed  the  Pull  Op- 
portunity and  liatiflaal  Ooals  and  Pri- 
orities Act.  Boxever,  more  comprehen- 
sive and  iar-raaobiag  legislation  is 
needed  to  provide  f orada— aia  gjamnteg. 
research,  coordlnattaai.  aad  ggMaaee  -of 
the  way  the  country  will«nv. 

In  May  of  tbls  rear,  Itetpaduced  the 
HartkeRatloasltlroirtbPDaiear  nazmlng 
Actof  lyia-CaaiOOJ  aaaJaeans4>Cato- 
ing  the  need  for  such  comprdieosivaMg- 
t.if>»i.w.  X  bare  jpecelrediSlBfie  tbat  time 
a  BukataalM  Muabar  4il  lettMS 
tag  tbe  art. 

I  ad 
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aent  th^t  several  of   these  letters  be 

printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  R«cord, 

as  follows:  ,       ,_  ,„_, 

IVovouc.  Va.,  June  27,  1972. 

Hon.  Vawcb  Kumn. 

VS.  Senator.  Senate  Offlce  Building,  Wa»h- 
inffUm,  DC 

DsAB  axMKtoa  HAsnoi:  Tluuik  you  for 
brlnslnc  S.  9600  to  our  attention  and  (or 
MeUnc  tba  ncwpoint  at  city  government  on 
lt«  provUloDa. 

The  Idea  of  a  National  Growth  PoUcy  with 
explicit  BoaU  and  objeotlvee  U  an  admirable 
one  and  we  compliment  you  for  your  fore- 
slghtadncM.  Howwrer,  we  are  dtaturbed  by 
Mveral  aapwta  of  the  propoead  legUUtloB. 

1.  Seetlon  108<b)  1«  eo  vague  that  the  lm> 
mediate  Onal  iiapaot  on  the  atate  of  Vir- 
ginia, the  BouttaMrtem  VlrglnU  region,  or 
Norfolk  la  dlfllcult  to  anaas.  furthermore, 
the  effect  that  thla  grant  laogram  would 
have  on  the  malntenanoe  of  other  Federal 
planning  and  management  grant  programe 
la  not  dear. 

3.  Although  we  agree  that  Federal  and 
Stat*  imtl""*  ibould  be  evaluated  for  their 
growth  ImpUoaUona,  we  do  not  conclude 
that  growth  policy  planning  should  there- 
fore be  only  In  the  hands  of  State  and  fed- 
eral agencies.  We  brtleve  that  growth  poUcy 
planning  without  the  active  involvement  of 
locallUee  would  be  imreallrtlo. 

3.  The  City  of  Norfolk  Is  on  record  in  sup- 
port of  the  concept  of  revenue  sharing.  It 
appears,  however,  that  Section  113  of  3.  3600 
confUcta  with  the  very  essence  of  revenue 
sharing  In  that  It  would  add  new  strings  to 
all  Federal  and  State  spending. 

4.  a.  3800  doee  not  appear  to  be  weU  In- 
tegrated  with  eithar  TlUe  VII  of  the  HUD 
Act  of  1068  or  Seetlon  10>  of  the  National 
Envlronmestal  PoUoy  Act  of  1B«».  How  are 
the  efforts  Induced  by  these  other  acta  to  be 
related  to  the  new  thrusts  proposed  In  8. 
3600? 

5.  The  proposed  legislation  and  your  letter 
at  May  36,  1973.  appear  to  be  biased  against 
urban  danrtfopmact  and  against  industrial 
development  In  areas  such  as  the  South.  We 
are  not  convinced  that  theee  blaaee  are  Jus- 
tified. Also,  we  are  skeptical  of  any  attempt 
to  create  such  a  powerful  body  as  the  Na- 
Uonal  Growth  Planning  Board  without  pro- 
viding strong  checks  on  its  authority.  We 
are  not  sure  that  SecUon  113(b)  provldss  an 
adequate  check. 

In  coneluatoB,  our  overall  Impression  is 
that  the  general  approach  taken  In  9.  3600 
might  be  too  sweeping,  and  could  remove 
planning  further  from  local  participation, 
both  dtlxen  and  governmental.  We  do  feel, 
however,  that  there  Is  a  need  for  some  form 
of  overall  growth  policy  planning  and  Im- 
proved program  coordination  at  the  Federal 
and  State  levels.  Our  main  concern  Is  that 
this  be  done  In  a  way  that  adequately  reflects 
local  needs. 

Sincerely, 

Rot  B.  Mastin,  Jr.. 

Mayor. 

UKTVBStSrTT  or  NOBTH  Cabouma 

AT  CHABXOTTK. 

Ofiartotte.  N.C..  July  18,  1972. 
Hon.  Vamcs  HAvnEX. 
Senate  Oglce  BuiUUng. 
WaaMngton,  D.C. 

DSAB  Sknaxxjb  Habtkx:  I  have  read  with  In- 
terest your  statement  and  the  test  of  "Na- 
tional Growth  PoUcy  Planning  Act"  as  pub- 
lished In  Oongreeslonal  Reo«4  of  May  11. 
1973. 

It  la  my  opinion  that  the  time  has  come  in 
our  country  when  It  Is  aeeontial  that  more 
attention  be  given  to  planning  for  our  future. 
While  I  might  want  to  argue  that  some  parts 
of  the  declaration  of  policy  should  await 
the  studies  growing  out  of  the  national,  re- 
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glonal,  and  state  activities  proposed,  I  think 
the  bill  la  so  Important  that  most.  If  not  all, 
of  Its  provisions  should  be  enacted. 

In  recent  months.  Governor  Bobert  W. 
Scott  has  created  a  Council  on  State  Goals 
and  Policy  which  is  directing  lu  attention  to 
soma  of  tbe  obJecUves  set  forth  in  3-3600.  It 
is  apparent  to  me,  however,  that  ways  must 
be  fotmd  to  focus  public  attention  on  plan- 
ning for  the  futture,  and  that  Involvement 
of  the  federal  government  covUd  help  to 
arouse  our  oitltsens  and  avoid  the  cycles  of 
enthtislasm  which  may  rise  and  fail  with 
changes  In  governors. 

My  hope  Is  that  the  Congress  wlU  look 
with  favor  upon  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion along  the  lines  proposed  la  3-3600. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

D,    W.    COLVARD, 

Chancellor. 

Madison,  Wis.,  June  16,  1972. 
Hon.  Vamcx  Habtkk. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Obab  S«nato«  Habtke;  I  am  delighted  with 
your  introduction  Into  the  Congress  of  the 
National  Growth  Policy  Act,  S.  S600.  De- 
lighted because  of  the  degree  to  which  the 
purposes  of  this  Initiative  parallel  my  own 
thoughts  and  efforts  for  a  state  growth  policy 
and  planning  effort  In  Wisconsin. 

Early  this  week,  I  announced  a  major  new 
program  In  Wisconsin,  a  program  that  will 
form  Wisconsin's  first  state  growth  policy 
and  aimed  at  balanced  development  of 
urban-rural  opportunities.  It  Is  my  inten- 
tion that  this  policy  should  guide  both  gov- 
ernmental and  private  investments  through- 
out Wisconsin  so  that  their  coorxUnatlon  will 
yield  a  better  rettirn  on  our  Investments.  I 
believe  our  efforts  will  give  us  more  resolute 
direction — clear  basis  for  reordering  our  state 
prlorlUee.  And  It  Is  my  Intent  to  develop  the 
policies  gradually  and  publicly  and  In  a  man- 
ner that  Is  readily  understood  by  citizens,  so 
that  there  will  be  support  for  the  actions 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  ptdlcles. 

As  I  Indicated  to  the  Senate  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  Committee  when  I  teetlfied 
on  the  National  Land  Use  Policy  bill,  the 
states  need  to  have  an  explicit  national-level 
policy  framework  for  state  growth  policy.  I 
believe  your  bill  provides  the  capacity  (or 
that  national   framework. 

To  date  we  have  had  much  time  and  effort 
spent  in  making  plans  which  have  had  little 
Impact  on  state  and  local  public  decisions. 
I  support  yovur  bill's  intention  to  link  the 
management  of  policy  Implementation  with 
the  planning  of  policy.  And  the  growth  policy 
planning  and  implementing  responsibilities 
are  placed  right  where  they  belong — with 
state  government. 

Because  I  view  state  growth  policy  so  seri- 
ously, I  have  a  deep  concern  that  such  policy 
planning  Is  understood  by  citizens  so  neces- 
sary Implementing  actions  will  be  supported 
I  also  have  a  fundamental  Interest  In  seeing 
that  such  growth  policy  planning  Is  cloeely 
Integrated  with  aU  the  rest  of  the  state  policy 
decisions  of  my  ofBce  and  of  the  Legislature. 
I  believe  growth  policy  is  too  vital  to  be  re- 
solved between  tbe  staffs  of  a  state  agency 
and  a  national  planning  board.  State  elected 
officials  must  endorse  such  growth  p>olicy  as 
the  official  policy  of  the  state  before  sub- 
mission to  a  national  planning  board.  It  Is 
a  serious  matter  for  policy  to  be  proposed 
through  a  process  which  by-passes  the 
state's  highest  elected  officials,  and  then 
binds  those  officials  to  the  execution  of  that 
policy. 

Your  Initiative  in  Introducing  this  bill  Is 
very  timely  to  Wisconsin,  and  to  our  Nation, 
and   I  look   forward   to  the  opportunity   to 
testify  on  your  bill. 
Sincerely, 

PATXICK  J.   LtJCT, 

Oofemor. 


HotrsxNO  ADVisokT  OouNCXi.,  Ltd., 

Nev  York,  S.Y.,  AvfUt  1. 1971. 
Hon.  Vancx  Haxtkx, 
U.S.  Senate,  Wathington,  D.C, 

DKAa  SxNATOB  HASTKx:  I  greatly  ai^Mreclated 
the  opportunity  you  gave  me,  through  your 
letter  of  July  27,  1972  to  me,  to  cMnment  on 
3.  3600,  your  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Growth  Policy. 

I  could  not  agree  more  that  we  sorely  need 
In  this  country  policies  that  hare  some 
meaning  as  to  our  national  and  urban 
growth.  I  believe  that  In  oerta.  i  aspects  your 
legislation  paraUels  that  of  various  land-use 
legislative  proposals  that  have  been  intro- 
dviced  In  the  Congress  In  the  last  year  and  a 

half. 

I  think  you  will  find  that  many  people  in 
the  private  sector  agree  that  we  need  more 
rational  growth  polleta*  In  thU  country,  and 
I  think  they  would  also  point  out  that  we 
have  no  such  poltcle*  for  elthw:  land  use  or 
national  growth  now  In  this  country  at  the 
Federal  level. 

My  area  of  expertise  la  eeaantlaUy  housing 
and  urban  growth,  and  I  note  that  every 
department  In  the  Executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  affects  the  production 
of  new  housing  In  one  way  <x  another.  Future 
urban  growth  pollclee  will  be  effected  by 
every  department  in  the  Federal  Govern, 
ment,  and  it  is  felt  strongly  by  many  of  us  in 
the  private  sector  that  without  such  policies 
as  you  contemplate  In  your  legislation,  this 
Nation's  urban  centers  will  continue  to  de- 
teriorate even  as  they  are  aided  by  various 
FedertU  programs  In  unoo-ordlnated  and 
piecemeal  fashion. 

You  refer.  In  your  Introductory  statement 
to  the  leglsUtlon,  to  Title  VH  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Develc^ment  Act  of  1070,  a  title 
which  establishes  on  a  self-sustaining  basis 
a  Community  Development  Corporation.  I 
think  there  is  a  good  lesson  to  be  drawn  from 
that  Title  VII,  a  leason  which  might  help  In 
the  establishment  of  a  national  growth 
poUcv. 

That  lesson  Is  this:  Title  vn  was  made  up 
out  of  whole  cloth,  on  the  basis  of  almost  no 
experience  and  drawn  up  on  an  Initial  Input 
which  used  numbers  drawn  from  out  of  the 
thin  air.  In  my  Judgment  Title  vn  wlU  even- 
tually have  the  Federal  goverrunent  holding 
the  bag  on  mUllons  of  dollars  worth  of  bonds 
which  It  has  guaranteed.  The  only  new  town 
In  the  United  States  which  can  be  said  to  be 
successful,  outside  of  those  new  towns  where 
there  was  no  debt  In  the  land.  Is  that  of 
Columbia.  Maryland.  There  Is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  continued  success  of  Columbia, 
In  my  mind  if  not  in  others.  It  U  a  good 
example  and  one  worth  taking  many  meas- 
urements of.  but  it  Is  only  one  and  we  have 
no  others  that  have  reaUy  proven  anything, 
whMe  the  developers,  whether  they  were 
public  or  private,  going  In  had  to  take  largo 
debt  to  get  ownership  of  the  land.  My  point 
here  is  that  we  should  continue  to  experi- 
ment and  we  should  try  to  develop  policies, 
but  our  Inputs  should  be  of  a  much  more 
weighty  nature  than  the  Inputs  were  for  the 
creation  of  Title  Vn. 

If  a  national  growth  policy  would  slow 
down  or  control  urban  sprawl  as  we  have 
known  It  In  the  past  20  to  26  years,  then 
that  policy  would  have  to  remove  the  yield 
(actor  from  urban  sprawl  as  we  know  It. 
Urban  sprawl  Is  quite  simply  the  result  o( 
developers  and  constimers  pursuing  the 
greatest  yield  and  appreciation  on  their  in- 
vestment. It  is  that  greatest  yield  and  appre- 
ciation which  has  left  so  many  center  cities 
decaying  areas.  Obviously,  in  my  Judgment, 
any  national  growth  policy  which  would 
change  that  pattern  of  the  poet -World  War 
n  years  would  have  to  change  the  rules  on 
how  the  developer  and  the  constnner  got  his 
yield  or  his  appreciation  on  real  estate. 

Let  me  point  out,  rather  gratuitously,  that 
we  are  the  only  developed  nation  on  earth 
that  permits  portions  o(  Its  center  cities  to 
die  simply  because  there  is  no  return  (or  the 
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QciTate  sectoc  or  sufficient  return,  on  any 
Investments  ttmlgm  othcrwlae  nnCketn  tbow 

areas. 

If  I  can  be  cS  tjoj  usMtanoe  to  70a  or  Tour 
office,  inaaae  do  not  luKtUte  to  call  on  nw. 
Tours  very  sincerely, 

SmUBB   W,   OITEU.X. 
OOISHAXK  CJOltMU NlL'ATIOIf*  OOKT., 

Stamjord.  Conn.,  June  27, 1972. 

Hon.  VamCX  fiABTKX, 

p.S.  senator. 

oiA  SertMte  Offlce  WtUttni, 

WaaMngton,  B.C.     

mentary  0*  you  to  esk  me  to  review  yovr 
Natltantf  Orowth  FOMcy  RMuUng  Aet  0*  WW. 
8.  aeooaaatoTsqwesS'mnytwnBneBtslMlgm 
have  Ujwud  tfevMoptng  "a  wcvfcaMe  tw^J^ 
IL  II Sill  rtHirwtsTJdC-ttMSgti'M'n— irt  tptaeet 
onr  xoMon**  «ii  r  U«iiiiusut«l  tasd  mnS  wner- 
gency. 

I  hrf*  rwstf  tbe  MM  very  rexfUvUj.  —6  } 
waat  yvn  -to  knew  that  1  fee*  yw«  jumwyl 
legMtKfetoB  npeesMrtswttremsly  «rt««^ve 

lU— »Ul.    It    Is     1  ■■Bulls I     <*    OW    «*NllMlWi 

tiMKgjn  «a»d  amtj  jvn  tmem  iiin"*s6  *»  • 
setTiMan  (Mr  tMs  ittowl  iJseMsm. 

Yowr  <«i<l«Mte  lu  us»alilM>sm»u»!Hilut«»e 
Fedewa  4«ivgi  to  iirty  uwereoms  tim  AnOmtmemn 
extatlag  Utitiw^  «*»n  11*  tmtl  t")IM<i*- 
tten  MHM  is,  **"*r  ^•n*«s».  •«■•  «*  **• 
most  eesentlsl  ^iriki  <*•■*  ••r  ••■  ■•*1««. 
We  are  IMS  flstng  t»  4>e  «tate  ta  sSave  off  the 
physic*!  aMt  rMfrtMrl-Tgiril  rtissstsn  irtMch 
ace  Inevltiible  Iv  the«Bil  oUbUeeatuir  ua- 
iMs  da&Bltlw  and  laumgent  .actlan.  such 
as  you  have  i>rofKaa4,  Is  Aakan  <m  a  natlwnal 
scale. 

The  llatloBal  Oiosth  FCllcy  Planning  Act 
provUaa  an  insnntlsl  partnemhlp  bet,ween 
the  FeOsESl  govaEnnant  And  -aUt*,  locsl  and 
hitersute  boOlM  wi^gnfl  la  efforts  to  de- 
velop local  areas  in  a  onnstnirCTwe  rwsnnftr. 
It  Is  ^Atemely  tznpartsnt  tbat  S.  S0QO  rec- 
ognizes this  need  for  cocgMratUm  "between 
(tstes  in  their  jflsndlQg  sod.  jst  the  same 
tha^  Tecc«nl»8  that  on^  ttm>vgli  the  es^ab- 
IMunent  oT  a  oonstrtwrt  growth!  poBcy  sp- 
ptlcatale  to  HI  areas  can  needless  cwuBlels 
eiver  ian»s  of  anChnrtty  be  avokltod. 

Ttwre  Is  one  eosetitua  pftesse  of  an  ovOTtn 
mrttonsil  itruwtli  ixAcy  lOUh  1  heltsve  ndgM 
be  emiibsslKed  tn  yvru  t>Ul  for  wSb  hnple- 
mentatlon.  That  Is  »  clSBictrt  vrvgfuux  Ttir 
the  eetabllBhment  In  earefuHy  eeiseted, 
strategic  areas  of  closer  interaction  betiwewu 
larger  dtJes  and  smaJler  ones.  I  lefweuuethe 
kind  of  "program  wUCLi  wlH  euaMs  siiiatlw 
eemin'HBtttea  to  pi'evtds  fecHftles  for  isrge 
eorporaMoiss  to  -eeWbHsli  cosHplefce  segBWOta 
et  ttaetr  geaeral  operaWons  in  them,  eoA 
through  cMvfnHy  wwiuetyed  and  metlcw- 
lously  eseevted  systeiBS  of  -eomaaunlcatleMB, 
eattbie  people  to  live  and  ^*ork  wttbla  Mve 
ImiritstT     vtOiiWj     «<     ttMlr     ptsMS     <« 

S«cli  a  rarsl  plaanlae  progrMM.  coordi- 
nated vndsr  tbe  aegis  of  the  NsAtooal 
Growth  1»1— ling  Baaed,  osvdd  fmLWtm*  i»- 


dapUeatlBM  of  efltoit.  Hm  _ 
^raoB  or  a  MOO  aotdd  "iMn  be 
<a  this  kind  of  aeUvtty  end  tbe  eesciuMsl  pe- 
riodic Midlt  whieh  tbe  wa  stlpmaSes  coHM 

make  It  certain  that  a  common  goat  Is  aatat»- 
Ushed  wbaaevar  suoh  acUon  Is  wadenaay. 

Another  thought  which  comes  to  mind  is 
that  a  rural  planning  arm  of  the  National 
Growth  Planning  Board  could  establish 
criteria  for  this  type  of  operation  and  cooper- 
ate with  local,  state,  and  interstate  planning 
bodies  la  T"**^ng  certain  that  no  possibilities 
are  overtooloed. 

Since  studies  of  this  concept  of  meeting 
fhe  urban/rural  populatlOTi  tmbalance  prob- 
lem have  been  underway  for  some  years.  It 
would  not  be  auBciflt  to  develcjp  a  code  of 
action  hosed  i^on  fsctual  data  already 
avaBatfle. 

Essential  to  such  a  phase  of  tbe  National 


Otovtb  Planning  Pollqy  would  be  the  crea- 
tion ot  swww  "■>  imyeuae  woaOdad 
oQBuino8ie<tti6ns~ttnkB  tpr  traslBaas  pwpasOT, 
adaodtlon  antees.  iMdtb  •e«it^"sa>d  igyb- 
□o  sscttess  remmed  fer -t&s  agsetlra  <gy>- 
tlob  cff  »  ocBinHTniJty  ln"tbs  liaat  tgssrsais  t* 
Its  cWasPS  telBi  uOipusaliB  ^''^T'^^J**-  _ 
The  teettnctogy  y****  <o  '''*^^**'''.  J}?  ^^ 

town,  balwean  "tows,  -wftMhra 
tween  ststes  H  -svaMaUle  wail^ls 
on  a  Tiatlimiilda  boats.  Ml  ttdi 
needs  BiataMoradtmawattowa^e. 
oauntry  -with  %  "way  vt  1*»lPg  "<>»*  1*  ^ 
Tiafl,  'btit  mnst  have,  tl  oar  LuailtaWa 
TomnentCI  proWlems  are  *o  *e  mat  «Bd 

come.  _  _..^^^  » 

There  Is  one  other  potnt  to  -wiihai  *  would 
like  to  rarer.  11»  Tfatlonal  Growth  Planning 
Boaid  as  dssorlbed  In  Title  n  calls  for  a  body 
erf  seven  members  appointed  by  the  Preol- 
dant  trom  amwug  lallildaas  -mtXh  speelal 
quallfleaMani  ■*»  wssii  out  the  functions  of 

ttaa  Board."  

Would  the  Board  not  *a^atoss»»Br  aad  mame 
effective  If  TlUe  n  specified  the  "^w^al^qwal 
locations"  which  the  inai^>aas_^iis^<_y- 

•wonU  *a  •«»*  aalaollva  ■*■%»■  dSataa^o* 

-would^a  ha^Mi  U 

tha  ^Ind  af  "saparloi 

11  -ttwtaraerrtBoa  ara-^  1»e  _  _ 

«ctreBi#y  huportaaa  Tarwaad  ^ibpwos  aor 

I  Bill*^***  wsA^aslais. 

1  do  not  ijtesaiaa  "to  •«* 
aspart  on  awacnBajyarwwmi 
as  this.  I  wuidfi'Utie  lostiua^/ 

^_^      ■-  A^M^^M^    4e^k  ^aaatfaiBMH'^tf    flaofa    a 

wfar,  tnaa  ■""■■■ t^m^^^w-^  B^n«  - 

Board  wuidd 

In  pcuAic  ooi^D93nimcaB^^sis,  ^^k 

■arvloes,  ouuuuuutty  . 

oOssr  njaclaHlsa  In  sacM^vidvi 

of-wlt)^  I  smaineTPti'tTS 

ered  In  5onr"datsllsd  T^teoaach  IW 

tstbm  0*  the  IVatlond  Orowth  l"rtlcy  *l«n- 

ninK  Aet  off  tVT3. 

I  wish  th*t  I  were  iftrte  to  espandnn* 
further  my  suggcsUuiis  to  yoa  tn  regard -to 
S.  3S00,  but  you  have  done  such  a  «Jm|ds>o 
thom^itfal  Job  tn  yoor  praaantaMon  tlart^the 
activation  of  yonrlttaus  -wodiay  farlniaaat- 
ing  flds  natton^i  imasKn  uwd^  lymtmexna 
pecine  Tmn  wtait  conU  ha  -laavWsWe  -dlsas- 

tet  .. 

•wfy  T  fbsjfk  yon  once  mote  for  Teqmatlng 
xof  f^w "f  1^  OP  1308  UewwiidnHMi  unflsrtak- 
iqg  and  express  my  ujuvMiuaBts  onn  ayatn 
In  lOub  .tOUxtt/t  poastBta  tema  tet  tfaa  aslan- 
etn  tboQCht  and  effort  reSactadlntJilapfo- 
poaaL  T  am  bun  that  11  is  naedUaa  tor -ma  tA 
say  tltst  I  stand  ready  to  oOar  y»m  any  ss- 
Blstanea  I  lal^Ut  "be  alSa  to  imd  t&  iMliiKiijg 
the  lUitlooal  Oio«th  Itsmflag  ntaor  to  laai- 
ity  and  In  jniplamentlz«  It  aiben  tba  Rs&cy 
Is  {Oaced  m  action  under  Cba  kind  ol  laader- 
shlp  exaDtudlflad  -by  national  legislative  lead- 
ers like  yourself. 

With  expression  o(  highest  esteem. 
CcHtUally, 

PrrXK  C.   GOLDMABK. 

VS.  Small  BtrstNESs  Administxation, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  22.  1972. 
Hon.  V«woc  HATIKZ. 
UJS.  9enm*e, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAx  SSNAToa  Hastke:  Thank  yow  for  ywr 
recent  letter  and  a  copy  c€  yewr  Ifatkmai 
Orowth  BOBoy  PlaaBlat  A^  ef  WTO,  lAAch 
was  addressed  to  Dr.  WHffred  9.  Qannn.  ina 
fonasr  AaaiaMart  *^*i«iMii««*iw  x>f  tte  OSes 
of  Planning,  Research  and  Analysis.  'We  aae 
pteased'tolmveCliB  tjppm  t  unity  to  «ger  «wn- 
uiartlS'anya^irlinlidBllii  iiiiHinasI- 

■Rw  asajar  (eatuiaa  oT  yvar  MU  -mn  9m 
«ataMlAdBg  <3i   a  eompNAKBstre   WaMenst 
I  %  TSsMeoai  *Qnwvh  9NK9y 
lar  'It.  TNte  tmva  -<loaely  ■a^ 

Cn  pa^HeSi  ^ff  ^NS   l^B 


yet  to  emerge  with  a  well-deflnad.  olaar-cut 
jiamnitluu  ottl)a  attagt  o^^Ma  laufeasl,  ffar 
asMWpla,  SaettOBlO>t1>)  .alsdsa: 
^^STooi^l—^TiBtbar  dWHna  tlrtHl  » 
thaHMttnaflOi'awtbya 

■Tl)  taw  patt^rta 
msjuvsmaot.  vnd  dav 
3n  acooid  ntBt  awiial 
and  trtddb  euuuuiaca 
ancsd  uss  at  tba  Nation's  roaouroaa." 

m  l«s  TT»»  x€  aduilitMlilMr^MaTgley^he 

ixKtf  TsUsMva  to  Tba  i^ddsa  xt  <K>—es_t* 

ajcSSBxiK  J^^fal  1 1 1  lai  irtsl  ixsnaa.  v  xt 

xtds  oras  Xuihuuiustt 

to  ila  9>tt  Itti  poN^ 

-banOto?  &^nmfbnr«r«         _ 

iiiTisi.^pd  wiBi  yisiiidn  ■far  itmw 

of  SBStoa  laaooiaaa. 

Ttvt  giuirUi  aC~aB  lasa'ls  dq 
the  oontrUretlon  made  by  eaah'       , 
i3ia  jtmath  utraBtuiv.  Ifi  osa^ios^^lsa  sanaty 
tha  ysasnO^Jiin  1  mi  Hd" 
StvlAiid  tnsMtutluiJB ' 
uto'haJbnidMAiBdU-.   . 
ana  to -vAOai'tlMy  ty«a  tbSIr  t    . 
tUs  cootaxt-nsctloiHaiianBy^'aaaMi 
bams  eataWMiad  aiT  — '"' —  ™  " 
that  eatsMlsUng  a 
for .grositb.and  havlaclt-.         __ .  ^ 
«''^*»  IfK^lDiilpd  ^btnrth  ftUBf  Bsasd  la^t- 
lai^ptlqK  ta  dlim<mi  'a  TMty 


ItitfipisarstD 
In  yotBT  Mil  ttrcp^ 'are 
dtr  tba  mmi$  oC  x>f 
gtooal 
to 


stttflM  and 

Tbaybafva  _ 

Vassd  njyiiisiimstliwandj 
TBoroua  studias  of  "tisa '" 
tUpiieplaiw  iwmwlaft* 

devise  atfiwejy  to  xfr 

FtAly  uxadMase  ^ba**cOTiwiBS  sa^K' 
f|Dvammatn  "aod  TSia  ps^T^^a'^a^aow. 

eaaea  te  stoiP>lB-«etMBC  trndstmy* 
funding  difficulties. 


going  wltlMUt 

the  preliminary  stages  again. 

In  our  opasiaM  Jlia-  ap 
growth  tkat  «a  vaopaasdti 


to  national 
Uy  In  the 


govenunent  control. 

planning  for  the 

the  decentral- 


A  single  board  to 

States : 

izattaa 

Sincerely, 

E.  W    . 

Assistant    Administrator  far  Idaimlwy 
BesevOi  aad  Mmdiftti. 


aauasiABT  qr  Hasi-Ta,  1 


et$.  iwn. 


».  Vi 
vs.  Senate, 


INI!. '.I 
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DfODOMd  N^tlonl  Growth  Policy  PUuxnlng  years,  h»B  «oogul«>d  the  urgency  of  dlstrl-  sophisticated  understanding  of  tb«.«  prol.- 

^^™»7a.  8WX.U  BUI  3600.  It  U  al^ys  ^^^^^^^'^^'''^^^^^^^J,,,  De-  m"  the  paragraphs  that  foUow  I  shaU  b. 

Si-^t^^lS  "Iri'TKh^  'S^^T  P^^t  'o'^^lo'r^   Awning   i^-t^-  quit.  crltl^alTl  ?he  proposed  act  and  will 

""S^f^^,     ^M  n^i^^rc^mfortiSe  mak-  llS  with  divisions  of  environmental  pro-  word  my  criticisms  strongly,  but  I  speak  as 

WhlU  I  would  not  feel  <»»f"^'«  '^  t^n   mana«ment  and  budgetlug.  Such  a  a  friend  of  the  legislation  rather  than  as  an 

Um  g««ral  ooum^t.on^iM^*ot^^cb  ^e^lon   mwi^ment.jma  o     g        g  inasmuch  as  I  believe  the  questions 


pleMlng  to  learn  of  attempt*  to  deal  with 
le  most  difficult  area*  of  public  poU-" 
Whila  I  would  not  feel  comfortable 

al  comments  on  an  issue  ol  

•nonnoua  oomplexlty.  I  am  glad  to  comment      department  would  also  be  the  repository 
^S!e«l  speomc  features  of  the  proposed      cent«U««l    electronic   data    banking    to    be 

^TWBi   «jr»x»— ».    .  r  ..__j     ,_     .^i.nnino    »nrt     ni-nlo/rt InoT    for     both 


on 

legislation:  ._^ 

Sec.  104(b)  (10) — specifies  utUlzlug  exist- 
ing review  ^i*  comment  mechanisms  to  de- 
Urmine  the  conaiatence  with  SUte  or  Re- 
gional growth  policies  of  FederaUy  assisted 
projects.  ThU  would  r«iulre  additional  high- 
ly oompetant  ataff  on  these  ooordlnatlve 
bodlaa.  PiovUloa  must  be  made  for  financial 
support  for  tluM  paiaona'  salaries,  and  even 
than  the  supply  of  competent  professionals 
may  b«  too  ISAlacttc  to  meet  the  added  de- 


used   in   planmng  and   projecting   for   both 
the  Executive  Branch  and  Congress. 


enemy 

touched  on  by  It  are  absolutely  vital  to  our 

future. 

The  weaknesses  of  the  proixised  act.  as  I 


Your  oroDoeal  U  very  broad  and  very  far     see  it,  flow  from  the  same  technocratic  bias 


Sm.  :0»<»)(1)— doe«  not  make  clear 
vhaUMT  an  IntanUto  region  may  be  oom- 
DOMd  of  pvU  of  StatM  rather  than  entire 
Sti^M.  It  would  Mam  desirable,  parUcularly 
but  not  only  In  the  case  of  a  SUte  which 
■ban*  matiopoUtan  areas  with  more  than 
on*  nelgbboilng  State,  to  aUow  regions 
f^«ni.r  than  entire  States  for  ptirpoaes  of 
growth  poUey  pUnnlng. 

Sec.  10a(o)(a)(A)— In  light  of  the  previ- 
ous comment,  thle  provlaion  appears  to  be  a 


reechlng.  X  congratulate  you  for  It.  I  think 
It  Is  the  most  urgenUy  needed  legislation 
that  could  be  considered  by  Congress  at  this 
time.  I  would  be  pleased  to  support  it  in 
any  way  I  can. 

Sincerely  yours, 

WaxiAM  L.  Guy, 

Governor - 

Economic  Dbvixopmxnt 

Administration, 
Washington,  DC.  July  6,  1972. 
Hon.  Vance  Hartxk. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washinffton,  D.C. 
Dbab  axNATOB  HAaxKE:  Thauk  you  for  the 


which  Is  present  in  the  Club  of  Rome  report 
The  LlmlU  to  Growth."  In  the  last  chapter 
of  my  book,  future  Shock,  I  discuss  the  char- 
acteristics of  technocratic  planning  and 
argue  that  this  type  of  planning  Is  no  longer 
effective  In  a  fast-moving  society  of  great 
diversity.  I  believe  that  centralized  planning 
from  the  top  down,  short-range  planning  and 
econocentrlo  planning  ail  run  the  risk  of  pro- 
ducing boom«-ang  effects.  I  suggeet  that 
what  Is  needed  Is  a  wtu>lly  new  approach  to 
planning  In  the  futture  and  outline  some  of 
the  principles  upon  which  I  think  this  new 
planning  might  be  premised.  May  I  respect- 
fully \irge  that  your  staff  take  a  look  at  tbees 
few  pages  in  my  book  because  they  will  out- 
line quite  sharply  the  dlflerenoee  In  my  ap- 


opportuiUty^  i^ew  a^  .^mi^nt  on  yo^     — J-— -^^^  l^rculT^ILl^Julo 


of  the  National  Qrowth  Policy  Planning  Act 
of  1072  faU  Into  five  categories: 

A.   LACK    OF   PAKTICXrATtOW 

The  only  references  made  to  public  par- 


^__          toplca  that  the  proposed  legislation  covers, 

^nromise  avoldln'g  «ie  quaetions  Involved  »nd  the  BUI  IteeU,  are  so  complex  that  I  have 

in  sub-aute  regional  governance.  been  unable  to  give  them  the  thcMxjugh  study 

Sea.  lOB(e)  (4)— iweeumably  refers  only  to  that  they  require.  I  am  confident,  however. ^   

fiederal   funtta   nw'tr*^    ^'^   growth   policy  that  the  legjalatlve  process,  including  public  tlclpatlon  are  to  public  hearings  and  the 

pi^nniT.»  ovancmm  Otherwise  the  line  of  n-  hearings  on  the  BUI.  wUl  provide  tor  a  fiUl  ^g^^  ^j  appeal.  There  is  not  a  word  In  the 

■BOOjZuUlity  to  the  Board  would  be  clrcvmi-  explorwUon  of  the  issues  involved.  legislation  about  grass-roots  goal  formula- 

Timffl^K  the  I'**—  of  reeponalbUlty  to  units  The  propoaed  program  of  Growth  Policy  jjqjj    .j^^^  ^^^^  shows  no  awareness  of  some 

of  SUte  and  looal  govammenU  esUbllabed  Planning  Grants  la  extremely  ambitious,  and  ^j   ^^^  exciting  experiments  In  long-range 

undir  oumnt  ^^^>«^^^^"^♦ing  mechanisms.  in  some  caeas  it  seems  to  assume  too  much  pi^nmng  and  goal  formulation  that  are  now 

See   10a(ai  (8)  (e) aeeume  it  U  currently  knowledge   and  expertise.   I  am  struck.   In  taking  place  around  the  United  SUtes,  for 

ooMlble  to  dilgn  a  plan  for  more  than  trivial  particiUar.  by  Section  104(b)(2)  (P)    which  example:  the  Hawaii  2000  Conference  spon- 

muDoaea  wbloU  doea  not  conflict  with  the  suggeeta  a  projection  of  various  pubUc  and  ^^^  ^y  Governor  Bums  two  summers  ago; 

obleeUvea  of  some  Federal  leglaUUon.  The  prlvaU    needs    "for   at    least    100   years.'     I  ^j^^  recent  decision  of  the  Iowa  legisUture 

tdentlflretl'*"  at  the  preaent  maae  of  con-  wonder  if  we  reaUy  have  the  requisite  akin  ^  gurvey  the  futtire  of  Iowa;  and  a  project 

fllotln*  l«taUtl»e  objectlvee  may  be  one  of  to  do  this.  Might  It  not  be  more  u»«fi"  "^  m  New  York  City  by  the  Regional  Plan  As- 

tlia  meet  bmsSislal  outcomes  of  any  attempt  guiding  our  actions  now  to  look  a  shorter  30^^40^  aimed  at  involving  mlUlons  of  New 

to    develop    an    explicit    naUonal    growth  dlstanc«  Into  the  future— say  a  decade  or  Yorkers  In  decisions  about  the  long-range 

ooiicy  two?  future  of  the  metropoUtan  region.  Similarly, 

See'  30»(3)— tbia   wording   oonttitutea   a  Uke  moat  dtiaens,  I  share  yourlnterest  ^.^^  ^^  shows  no  awareness  of  recent  ex- 

orowth  DoUoy.  albeit  a  rather  general  one.  In  providing  for  more  orderly  growth  ana  rlments  with  what  Is  coming  to  be  known 

Kla  nota  d^lnltlan  ot  the  term  "growth  change.  I  am  alao  convinced  that  some  kind  "pMiicipatory   technology"— the   use   of 

a  im  ow*  •  w— *—                             o-  ^  pif^nping  Is  eB£.intlal  at  Federal,  regional,              *^          »-        '.               

State,    and    8ub-6:ate    levels    If    we    are    to 

achieve  this  desired  goal,  and  coordination 

of  these  various  planning  efforts  is  clearly 

fM»nt.ifci     The    National    Growth    Planning 

Board  propoeed  in  S.  3600  may  be  an  answw 

„  ,».„  ^^..^  .  to  this  need  tor  a  coordination  mechanism.     ^^^     ^^  ^^  ___^_  „^»„„„  .. > 

and  teeh£tq«ea  of  growth  ^IcTplamulii'  Whatevw  tbe  shape  <>'  «;^«  P'?f»f^!''^  damenul  dVfect  p"reflent  In^moil* 'federal "leg- 
When  will  be  the  eapertlae  required  for  the  le  ^^^  »0°t>*«**  ^  achieve  the  goal  m  i^^tlon— l.e..  the  assumption  that  the  states 
Board  ^VMtaralX^^  to  provide  tech-  Pl*^^  development.  I  "^  «"«  1  *nmu  ^  the  right  or  appropriate  uniU  or  that 
^^                    tai  STawa?  BUI  wUl  pUy  an  important  role  In  sttou-  »                            ^           (multi-state 


poUoy,"  and  eeeiua  Inappropriate  when  a 
stated  objective  a<  your  blU  is  to  begin  work 
toward  developing  a  growth  policy. 

See.  SOT  and  Bee.  301 — the  preparation  of 
the  fltst  lUttonal  Urban  Growth  Report  re- 
«««lMt  an  asuamouB  laok  of  ezpertlae  within 
Federal  agenelea  with  regard  to  the  concept 


new  communications  media  to  Involve  large 
numbers  of  ordinary  citizens  In  the  plan- 
ning process. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  bUl  further  cen- 
tralizes power  at  the  federal  level,  deeplte^he 
use  of  the  state*  and  the  regions  as  Inter- 
mediaries. It  also  stiffers  from  the  same  f un- 


ihope  tbeae  oommenU  wUl  be  helpful     l»ting  ourNatlon's  tmnklng  on  this  impcr-  j       ^  „„  ^he  appropriate  entitles.  It  ig 

^  that  discusrton  of  ^ur      tant  subject^  CTearly  ^^<=^l^^'«'^°8  ne«UJ.o     ^^  ^{^^  possibility  that  much  smaller  en- 


to  yoo,  and  trust 
propoasd  bill  wUI  lead  to  inoreaeed  knowledge 
about  guowtb  poUey  lasuea.  If  I  can  be  of 
further  Malstanoe  in  this  or  a  rtiated  mat- 
ter, do  not  beattate  to  contact  me. 
Stnoerely, 

Pauii  L.  Nnaaif  ex, 
i>ep«ty  AaHMtmt  aecretary, 

Policy  Development. 

Stais  of  Noam  Dakota. 
BisaMTtsAe,  ».  Dak..  May  31, 1972. 
Hon.  Vancx  HAarxa, 
UJI.  Seiurte, 
Wa»hi$ttto»,  D.C. 

Dkab  SaNAToa  Habtkx:  The  National 
Qrowth  Policy  Planning  Act.  8.  3600,  could 
well  be  one  of  the  most  Important  pieoee  of 
legislation  introduced  In  this  country.  I 
have  reviewed  the  material  you  sent  to  me 
and  I  find  It  to  be  consistent  with  my  think- 
ing on  the  subject. 

I  have  been  trying  to  advance  the  cause 
of  dlstntmtton  of  opportunity  and  henoe 
the  voluntary  distribution  of  people  in  the 
United  SUtea  for  several  years.  Tb*  National 
Oovemors'  Conference,   for  the  past  three 


be  done  before  we   can   reach   a   concensus 
on   a    topic   as   important    as    the   National 
Growth  Policy. 
Sincerely, 

KXNNETH    L.    DeAVERS. 

Director, 
Office  of  Planning  and  Program  Support. 

New  YotK.  N.Y.. 

June  13,  1972. 
Hon.  Vance  Hastkx. 
C/wS.  Senate.  1 

Washingtoin,  D.C. 

DasB  Sknatob  Habtkx;  Thauk  you  for 
sending  me  the  material  on  your  propoeed 
National  Growth  Policy  Plantnlitg  Act  of  1072. 
a.  3600. 

I  think  the  fact  that  you  have  designed 
and  Introduced  this  legislation  is  to  be  com- 
mended. I  consider  this  an  important  step 
forward  and  welcome  the  discussion  It  wiU 
arouse.  It  loemn  to  me  unlikely  that  this  leg- 
islation wlU,  In  fact,  ever  be  passed  In  Its 
preaent  form,  but  I  recognise  the  educational 
utility  of  introducing  It.  Unless  we  begin 
somewhere,  we  can  never  advance  to  more 


titles  might  be  the  appropriate  units  for 
planning,  although  It  refers  rather  vaguely 
to  the  right  of  the  sUtee  to  delegate  certain 
powers  downward.  In  my  view.  It  Is  going  to 
be  extremely  important  to  diffuse  decision 
making  and  participation  In  goal  formvila- 
tlon  very  widely  tlirough  the  society  and  that 
any  further  centralization  Is,  or  could  be, 
dangerous. 

B.    INADEQUATE    CONCEPT    OF    aESOTTECXS 

The  bill  assumes  that  It  is  possible  to 
"inventory"  resources,  but  resources  are  not 
weU  defined.  Implicit  In  this  assumption  is 
the  idea  that  resources  are  static — that  cer- 
tain materials  or  substances  are  "resources" 
and  that  these  are  resources  for  all  time  to 
come.  This  Is  a  weakness  Implicit  In  the 
Club  of  Rome  report  as  weU.  In  my  view, 
the  term  resources  Is  a  relative  term  and 
materials  that  are  of  no  value  at  one  stage  of 
human  development  become  of  enormous 
value  at  another  stage  When  the  level  of 
technology  has  shifted. 

It  Is  therefore  very  difficult  to  arrive  at  a 
neat   Inventory   of   resources   without   some 
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more  careful  de«nltlon  0*  what  they  are.  It 
misbt  be  less  ambitious  but  more  worthwhUe 
tTdlscuss  inventorying  ten  or  28  or  one  hun- 
dred key  resources  rather  than  attempting 
tne  impossible,  which  U  to  survey  "air  re- 
source* The  imprecision  wtth  which  the  term 
resources  Is  used  is  even  more  marked  with 
napect  to  "human  resources."  The  concept 
in^an  resoturces  is  a  fuzzy  and  controversial 
on*  which  require*  a  great  deal  more  atten- 
tion than  It  apparently  has  received  in  the 
formulation  of  thU  legislation, 
c.  acoNocxirraxc  kas 
As  1*  the  case  In  technocratic  planning, 
th*  legislation  here  heaTUy  overemphasises 
tba  "hard"  Tllnw"*""^  of  population,  re- 
sources, economic  dereloiwient.  etc.  It  U  ex- 
tremely light  on  the  "soft"  or  human  side 
of  the  ledger.  It*  rrterenoee  to  human  re- 
sources are  largely  rhetorical  as.  for  example, 
msec,  loa(a). 

In  Sec  104(b)  which  outUnee  the  purpooee 
to  which  federal  granU  wUl  be  entiled,  there 
U  a  Hat  of  subjecu  requiring  sUU  research 
or  Investigation.  These  include  such  matters 
M  land  popuUtlon,  economic  characteristics. 
pubUc  work*  and  ecological  characteristic* 
(in  the  sense  of  physical  ecology) .  What  U 
miMlng  here,  it  seem*  to  me.  Is  the  reallaa- 
tk»  that  the  problem*  arising  from  growth 
arc  not  Just  hard  quantifUble  economic,  de- 
mographic, and  technological  ones.  They  are 
also  social,  institutional  and  cultural.  The 
problem*  we  are  facing  are  tu>t  just  thoee  of 
potential  resource  depletion  (about  which 
there  U  a  great  deal  of  c<»troversy,  Ln  any 
event) .  They  are  not  Just  questions  revolving 
annmd  crowding  and/or  population.  They 
are  not  just  questloiu  of  existing  technology 
and  productivity.  Nor  are  they  simply  quea- 
tlons  about  poUutlon  and  ecology.  They 
have  to  do  with  such  questions  a*  the  effect 
of  labor  mobUity  on  famUy  structure;  the 
natuxe  and  size  of  organization  and  oxir  abU- 
Ity  (or  lack  thereof)  to  manage  extremely 
large-scale  organizations,  such  as  compa- 
nies, government  agencies  or  municipaUtles; 
they  have  to  do  with  the  degrees  of  diversity 
or  uniformity  In  our  communities  and  orga- 
nizations; they  have  to  do  with  the  character 
of  work  and  the  degree  of  monotony  or  sur- 
prise in  the  lives  of  the  citizen;  they  have  to 
do  with  the  values  of  the  society  and  the 
character  of  the  poUUcal  machinery  by  which 
we  attempt  to  bold  the  society  together; 
they  have  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  com- 
munications media  and  their  liz4>act  on  the 
society. 

Growth  pctley  which  ignores  tbeae  faotors 
wlU.  in  my  opinion,  find  Itself  to  be  in- 
effective and  will  simply  boomerang  a*  have 
so  many  weU-lntentloned  federal  programs. 
We  are  relaUvoly  good  at  dealing  with  the 
"hard"  Bide  of  these  question*,  but  we  are 
extremely  poor  at  dealing  with  the  "soft" 
side.  Our  faUures.  In  my  view,  are  very 
largely  a  oonaequenoe  of  our'  Ignorance 
about  these  kinds  of  iu»i-eoonomic  ques- 
tions. To  create  a  growth  policy  or  a  ma- 
chinery for  executing  It  based  on  thl*  In- 
herenUy  technocratic  bias  would,  quite  like- 
ly, turn  out  to  be  a  mistake  and  perhaps  a 
dangerous  one. 

The  attempt  to  deal  with  these  questions, 
for  exany>le  In  Sec.  104(b)  (2)  (P),  is  weak. 
It  attempts  to  "get  a  handle"  on  the  soft 
or  BodociUtural  question*  but  refers  only 
to  "recreaUon  .  .  .  housing  .  .  .  open  spaee. 
.  .  ."  It  Ignores,  for  example,  the  question 
of  time  which.  In  many  ways,  is  becoming 
more  important  than  that  of  space.  Unless 
we  understand  bow  growth  affects  the  dis- 
position of  time  In  the  society,  both  In  the 
bense  of  individual  and  organlTAtlonal  time, 
we  may  fundamentally  misunderstand  the 
impact  of  growth.  There  are.  In  short,  a 
great  many  dimension*  to  the  growth  que* 
tlon  which  are  either  Ignored  entirely  or 
only  aUuded  to  In  the  vaguest  and  most 
rhetorical  of  term*. 


This  weakness  and  overemphasis  on  the 
eoo-technologioal  factor*  is  reflected  In  Sec. 
302(4)  In  wbith.  the  term  "reeouroea"  1*  de- 
fined. There  foUows  a  loog  list  wblab  in- 
cludes water,  air,  land,  ag^rlcultvire,  fish  and 
wildlife,  etc.,  with  only  a  single  fleeting 
reference  to  aasthetlcs  and  human  reeourcee 
weighing  In  on  the  other  side  of  the  scale. 
It  Is  qxUte  dear  that  a  great  deal  more 
attention  and  Intelligence  has  been  devoted 
to  the  more  familiar  and  admittedly  eaaler- 
to-work-wlth  variables  that  moet  social  sci- 
entlsU,  plannacB  and  poUtlclan*  are  accxia- 
tomed  to  working  with,  than  have  been 
devoted  to  the  much  more  difficult  and  per- 
bap*  even  more  Importajat  socio-cultural 
factors. 

D.  NOT  8UyFIC*Mfn.T  ANTICIFATOaT 

DesplU  a  single  reference  to  ooe-hundred- 
year  projeotloas,  tha  entire  thrust  of  the 
legislation  seems  to  m*  to  be  InaafltoienUy 
long-range.  Moat  planning,  as  we  know,  la 
based  on  extreoaily  short-rang*  or  inter- 
medlau  tlma  hoelMns.  "HM  funotioa  o€  any 
federal  agency  ou^t  to  be  to  encourage 
m\icb  longer-range  borlsons  in  the  planning 
acMvltlss  of  regloois,  states  and  amaU  poUtt- 
cal  enUtlas. 

A  partUnilarly  Important  weakness  in  this 
respect  is  the  abeence  of  any  discussion  of 
the  need  for  technology  assessment  on  the 
part  of  regions,  sUtes  and  nranlclpalltlee. 
Any  attempts  to  do  long-range  planning  with 
respect  to  growth  policy  (or  anything  else) 
wUl  fail  unless  a  very  systematic  effort  Is 
made  to  examine  sclentlfle  and  technological 
breakthroughs   that    are    not    yrt   preeent. 
Thus,  it  could  wrtl  be  that  cerUln  biological 
developments,   snai   as   doming   or   genetic 
manipulation   of   the   embryo,    could   have 
shattering  Impacte  on  the  family  structure 
In  this  country,  upsetting  all  our  conven- 
tional economic  and  p<*itieal  forecasts.  The 
development  of  a  network  c€  breeder  reactors 
In  the  United  BUtes  could  have  an  enormous 
Impact  even  on  the  economic  growth  pat- 
terns of  the  country.  The  development  of 
cable  and  cassette  television  ootUd  have  Im- 
portant  effects   on  reducing  the  power   of 
centralized  communication  services  In  this 
country  which,  in  turn,  could  have  an  im- 
portant effect  on  the  scale  of  poUtlcal  and 
corporate  organization  and  on  other  factors 
bearing  directly  on  economic  growth.  One 
could  list  many  potential  tecbnologlee  that 
could  have  enormous  impact  on  the  entire 
growth  pattern  but  which  are  not  yet  pres- 
ent. A  sensible  legislation  for  the  control 
of  growth,  therefore,  must  in  my  view  in- 
clude  a   very   carefully  developed  program 
for   the  creation  of  technology  asseesment 
agencies  throughout  the  public  sector,  not  to 
mention  the  private  sector.  The  abeence  of 
thU  one  element  could  very  weU  Invalidate 
the  rest  of  the  legislation.  In  my  view. 

E.  PaEMATUaX  POUCT  FOaMtTLATIOM 

I'm  troubled  by  the  fact  that  the  legisla- 
tion attempts  to  set  a  growth  policy  even 
though  we  are  stUl  lacking  adequate  def- 
initions of  growth,  reeourcee,  and  other  oper- 
ating terms.  Thus,  for  example.  Sec.  102(a) 
calls  for  "the  development"  of  a  policy  but 
Sec.  302(8)  articulates  one.  It  may  be  that 
It  Is  much  too  early  for  us  to  attempt  the 
speolflcatlon  of  an  appropriate  growth  pol- 
icy. The  nation  and  Ooagrees  both  need  a 
great  deal  more  discussion  of  these  matters 
before  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  for- 
mulate a  specific  atUtude  toward  growth.  I 
am  by  no  means  convineed  of  the  rlghtnca* 
of  the  forecasts  implied  In  the  Olub  of  Rome 
report.  It  wotUd  be  a  mUtiake,  in  my  view, 
to  rush  In  with  a  policy  aimed  at  curtail- 
ing growth  even  If  such  a  p<dicy  la  masked. 
as  Is  perhaps  the  case  In  this  legislation.  Tin- 
der the  guise  of  a  program  for  encowaginp 
growth.  We  simply  do  not  yet  know  enough 
about  the  implications  of  growth  to  eeUb- 
Iksb  a  federal  policy  toward  it.  vrithout  far 


reaching  public  discussions  of  the  matter  at 
the  graes-rooU  level. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  Sec  302(8) 
would  make  it  federal  polloy  to  dlseourage 
migrations  and  physical  growth  which  re- 
inforce disparities  among  state*,  legloa*.  and 
cttle*."  Yet  I  could  eaaUy  foresee  otarcum- 
Btancee  In  wblob  we  ml^t  speelAoaUy  want 
to  encourage  oertaln  dteparlUas  in  order  to 
preeerve  or  create  diversity  within  the  na- 
tional systsaa. 

A  further  severe  dlfllculty  whiob  I  tblnk  is 
present  In  this  leglelatlna  U  that  It  assumes 
it  is  pfff'*''^  to  srtlealau  aad  sgactwata  a 
growth  polloy  within  tha  eonflnes  of  a  na> 
tlooal  framework.  At  a  tkaa  wtian  mere  and 
more  ecologloal  aad  eoowomU  paoMema  are 
osmoting  through  nafctawl  boundartss.  It 
seems  to  ms  th*t  the  faUuxe  to  rsao^lae  thla 
within  the  propoaed  Isglalatlnn  Is  a  ssvare 
weaknaea>  What  impaefc  wW  a  tedacal  growth 
poUcy  have  on  tha  nelcbbortac  rsctoas  o( 
Canada  or  liswlfinT  Svaa  mot*  Importaat^ 
what  effect  wUl  a  national  vovtb  poUey 
have  on  our  relattanahlp*  with  tba  d*Tsl0f»- 
ing  nations  genaraUy?  Such  la— ss  cannot  be 
ignorad  and  I  think  It  Is  a  seslaaa  weakness 
that  tba  propoasd  legWatlon  doea.  la  fact, 
Ignore  tbam. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  my  Immsdlate  re* 
actions  to  Senate  blU  S.  8600,  tba  Natlenal 
Orowth  Polley  Planning  Act.  As  I  msntloaed 
eaxllar.  I  hope  these  rather  severe  crltlolsins 
will  be  taken  Into  coasklaratlon  bat  that 
they  WlU  be  regarded  aa  oooaOuoUTe,  rather 
than  deatrueUee  orttlelsaa.  I  look  forward  to 
the  eoMrgenoe  o<  Mach  2.  S.  and  1«  versions 
of  this  legtBlatlon  and.  eeentuaUy.  tb*  wid- 
est publlo  dhMusskm  of  tba  Issuss  ralasd  In 
It.  It  Is  Important  not  to  rush  Into  a  pre- 
mature, naive,  lopalded  poUoy>  Bat  it  U  im- 
portant to  begin  the  discussion  and  thl*.  I 
think,  you  are  helping  to  do. 
Sincerely, 

ALvm  Torrum. 


SIGHTS  AND  80DMDS  OF  THE  DEMO- 
CRATIC CONVENTION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  ncwaman 
Dwlgfat  Wm.  JenadOL.  of  tb«  Intermoun- 
Utin  Obaerrer,  has  reoorded  some  of  the 
sights  and  sounds  of  the  Democratic 
National  Cooventlon  hdd  In  Mlsml  Ia«t 
month,  especially  those  experienced  by 
the  Idaho  delegation  led  t^  Oov.  Cecil 
Andrus. 

This  weil-writtai  and  interesting  ar- 
ticle preserves  the  flavor  at  that  histor- 
ical gatfaering.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rcoou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rccoro, 
as  foUows: 
Sights  amb  Soonds  or  the  ComnamoN — 

DnxoAncs     Practxcsb     What     MoOovxem 

Pbxachxd 

(By  Dwl^t  Wm.  Jensen) 

For  some  reason,  my  favorite  story  from 
this  year's  Democratic  Natk>nal  Convention 
is  a  smaU  occurrence  that  happened  just  after 
It  ooaduded.  Dlek  Murphy,  the  oonTentlon 
dtreoMr.  picked  up  the  huge  gavel  wtth 
which  Larry  CBrten  had  ao  often  tried  to 
summon  order,  and  turned  to  Reooo  Pom- 
erants.  the  Miami  Beaeh  Older  of  PoUee.  who 
had  spent  iauoh  of  bis  time  on  the  rostrum. 

Murph^  eald,  "Rocky,  youYe  the  greatest 
cop  m  the  world." 

PmneranU  said,  "Fine,  but  you're  stealing 
the  gavel." 

jyxnsrantB^  police  spent  most  of  the  con- 
vention cooling  thetr  heels  under  tbatobed 
oanopisa  on  tlM  convention  grovmda,  drinking 
O^tor-Ald  and  thinking  tip  ways  to  annoy 
convention  visitors.  THeir  favorite  sesatsd  to 
be  to  send  than  froaa  one  gate  to  another 
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s««ktng  admittance,  always  making  sure  never 
to  sand  thnn  to  •  g«t«  wliere  they  would 
actually  b«  admitted. 

Soeorltf  waa  unooortlnst*d.  On*  'would 
enecmattr  otty  pcdioe,  atct*  poHev,  troops, 
and  at  1«HC  tki««  kbida  of  plslnelothesmen, 
none  at  wtaoiii  knew  wtMt  airr  of  the  others 
wera  doteiff.  9oe  Inatanee.  on*  group  of  secu- 
rity p«o|rt*  fomd  iwpuiieig  to  ^ve  up  Badge 
A  In  onler  to  oM«in  Badge  B.  Another  grmip 
of  seooricy  peopl*  damanded  that  the  re- 
porters wear  both  Badge  A  and  Badge  B  So 
on  and  so  on. 

Btib— Ilk*  til*  oami'«ntlon  Its^f — we  are 
puttlag  Menrtty  in  the  first  place  when  in 
actual  fact  tlM  most  Important  thing  was 
wlutt  iMppetwd  paUtlcally.  That  kind  of  mix- 
up  la  pikiilHu*  ha*  beeome  mueh  too  com- 
mon iB  tiM  past  «tglit  years.  The  whole  Idea 
of  this  y*af^  Deiaourwtle  National  Conren- 
tlon  waa  to  change  tbat 

OeoBg*  lieOowera,  preaching  that  Demo- 
crat* B*sd  BOt  take  orders  from  the  oM 
guard  or  sutmit  to  tbe  dtselpHne  of  tradl- 
ktl*  Isaders.  la*ue  bis  own  or- 
I  hla  own  dlselpUn*,  and  thus 
won  tlM  iKWliitten.  But  acMne  of  the  dele- 
gataa  tnautlfl*<  what  McOorem  preached 
and,  baCor*  the  last  of  then  had  left  town, 
the  graa*  roots  finally  did  actually  hSTe  aome- 
tung  to  say  about  what  went  on. 

Tb*  ttgtat  dlaeipline  was  evident  erery- 
wbaa*.  Hmt*  waiu  no  aerlous  demonstrations 
In  ttM  suu*!.  There  wer«  no  Twy  rousing 
damonatrattona  In  the  oonTentton  hall  until 
Bdward  BuutMly  aad  Me<3ov«rn  htanaelf  de- 
Itversd  tfa*  Baal,  unifying  q>eeetie*.  His  dele- 
gatsa  witsd  down  tb*  lln*  In  fftvor  of  IteQor- 
em'a  poaiuaa  on  cradanttel*.  platform,  and 
prouaduial  maftfirw.  varylnf^  only  rarely  and 
ailgbtly  and  not  on  any  Issues  tbat  were  of 
bask:  importanc*  to  the  candidate. 

But  tb*  iM'"*p"'*^  began  to  wear  thin  when 
McOovera.  like  tb*  old  guard  he  had  re- 
placed, sent  forth  instructions  on  who  should 
becoaoa  th*  vlo*  presidential  nominee.  Dele- 
gates who  had  come  to  Mii^mi  Beach  think- 
ing they  bad  been  elected  to  make  up  their 
ovm,  "?«"«<■.  made  an  effort  at  tndependant 
judgment,  and  ttans  Thomas  Bagleton  had  to 
contend  with  a  long  list  of  foes,  from  Elea- 
nor BaoOovam  to  Mao  Ite  Tung.  Tbat  hint 
of  rebalUon  kspt  McOorema  accaptanc* 
spoacta  off  ot  prima  ttma — ttaua  kapt  him 
from  gpsalrlng  to  th*  mllltona  of  Baat-Coast 
vvaga-earaars  whoae  votes  he  needs  and  for 
whom  large  chunks  of  his  speech  were  In- 
tended. 

Th*  neatt  day.  the  rebellion  finally  broke 
through.  McOovem  nominated  Pierre  Salin- 
ger to  be  Tlce-^alman  of  the  party.  The 
Damoeratl*  National  ODmmttt**  tum«d 
thumb*  down  cm  aaUnger.  electing  tb*tr  own 
man  Instaad.  ItcOovem's  dogiam  bad  flnaUy 
b«oom*  tb*  Dwnocratlc  Party's  agbtlng 
words:  tbfly  had  become  ludepaudent  of  par- 
ty leaders  In  fact  as  well  as  in  doctrine. 

There  were  scenes  to  be  remembered  from 
this  ecoTWitloti.  Frank  Church,  sitting  in  his 
chair  along  one  aisle,  working  on  a  speech 
to  be  used  In  case  of  a  major  challenge  to  the 
foreign  polley  plaok.  Hla  opaecb  was  not 
no*dad.  In  aU.  ba  wrot*  three  apaechee  at  the 
conv*nUoda  that  war*  n*v*r  Klv*n. 

The  Idabo  d*l*garton  digging  into  A  &  P 
grocary  sacks  and  hauling  out  bread,  ohaeee, 
bologna,  wlna,  for  supper  th*  first  nigbt  of 
the  Qoovoottoa.  All  banda  turning  to  on 
Kenuicky  Vtled  Cbiokaa,  ooBipUm«nta  of  tb* 
Colonal.  tb*  aseonrt  nlgbt.  Tba*s  were  oxUy 
two  of  tb*  wftf*  dalsgatsi  from  many  states 
tri*d  to  be*t  tb*  outrag*ous  reatauraat  prices 
In  Miami  Beach.  The  McOorem  stall  ar- 
ranged a  89  cant  a  day  breakfast  for  bl*  dete- 
gates.  The  press  had  It  easier — the  Amarlcaa 
A'iHociattoB  o<  BaUroada  a*t  iq>  a  prea*  ro«cn 
wltb  aonpl*  suppUss  of  bam  and  b*ef  sand- 
MTicbs*  iBadaA  *dtb  maat,  along  wlib  soda 
pop.  bear,  aad  coa**.  Scaia*  of  tb*  "wooklng 
prea*"  asasr  laft  tlMife  roam  wbUs  It  was  opsn. 
'Wrin  stup  eattng,"  aam  storylss*  reporter 
oaaedit. 


The  persistent  cries  of  O'Brien  to  "clear 
the  aisles."  Actually,  most  of  the  delegates 
were  in  their  seats.  O'Brien  also  pleaded  with 
•'madia"  to  clear  the  aisles.  There  were  per- 
iiapa  400  rpporters  on  the  floor  at  a  time.  The 
aisles  were  usually  passable,  even  when 
O'Brien  was  poxinding  his  gavel — It  was  the 
noise,  not  the  traffic,  that  was  dlsrTTptlng. 
But  the  traffic  Itself  was  caused  not  so  much 
by  seated  delegates  nor  400  reporters  as  by 
up'wards  of  1.500  others — workers  for  candi- 
dates, lobbyists,  twhers,  security  men,  visit- 
ing politicians,  wives  and  children  of  dele- 
gates, and  so  on — who  were  given  passes  to 
be  on  the  floor  but  were  not  given  any  place 
to  sit.  The  aisle  was  their  only  home. 

Press  passes  were,  as  usual,  given  mostly 
to  the  local  ■Washington.  DC.  and  New  York 
pres.«i.  who  work  lor  networks,  wire  services, 
and  big  newspapers  aitd  could  iiee  their  fa- 
vored position  to  iocua  uatlonal  Attention  on 
tbelr  chosen  favorites.  Th*  reporters  trying  to 
get  tb*  story  about  bom*  delegatious  b*ck 
to  local  peopl*  bad  to  staud  in  ilu*  for  as 
long  as  an.  hour  and  a  quarter  in  order  to 
g«t  a  pass  good  for  30  minute*  on  Uie  fhxir. 
Part  of  that  30  minutes  was  always  spent 
arguing  wltb  a*curlty  men  who  couldn't  co- 
operate with  each  other  about  rule*. 

And  other  scenes. 

The  Idaho  delegation  In  its  most  serious 
fight,  the  on*  about  whether  to  announce 
support  of  the  lettuce  boycott.  "If  we're 
going  to  do  that,  we'd  better  be  ready  to  take 
the  next  step  and  support  a  potato  boycott, " 
said  OoT.  Andrus.  "I  am  not  ready  to  do 
that."  Balph  Harding  saying,  "If  you  think 
announcing  on  national  TV  that  we  support 
th*  lettuce  boycott  is  going  to  help  a  Mc- 
Oovem ticket  In  Idaho,  you're  kidding  your- 
selvea."  The  vote  w»»  8' ^-Ti  j  against  making 
the  announcement — after  Andrus  ruled  that 
only  delegates,  not  alternates  and  visitors, 
could  vote  on  the  question. 

Andrus  himself,  flushed  and  nervous  as 
the  time  to  cast  Idaho's  vote  drew  near. 
The  national  television  shot,  the  'ettuce 
squabble,  some  last-minute  question  about 
how  Shawn  Miller  would  vote,  and  the  fact 
tbat  he  was  Idaho's  first  Democratic  gover- 
luir  since  Hector  was  a  pup  to  cast  Idaho's 
vote  at  a  Oenvocratic  convention,  all  com- 
bining to  cause  the  nervousness. 

Robert  Lenaghen.  siony-faced  aa  usual, 
standing  beside  the  governor's  ciialr,  ob- 
serving, commenting,  helping  the  delega- 
tion. 

Ray  Brandt,  the  Humphrey  delegate,  tak- 
ing his  whipping  in  good  spirits  and.  when 
he  voted  for  Bagleton,  saying,  "It's  nice  to 
be  on  the  wiiuiing  side  for  a  change" 

Angle  Neltzel,  deciding  party  unity  was 
more  Important  than  a  token  vote  for  a 
woman,  and  going  to  Kagleton  instead  of 
Sissy  Parentbold. 

Miller,  the  most  colorful  member  of  the 
delegation  In  dress,  and  apparently  taking 
the  outcome  In  good  spirit  and  going  home 
ready  to  work  for  McGovern.  although  won- 
dering If  his  candidate  had  iiot  made  too 
many  compromises  with  the  Bstabllshment. 

Willis  Ludlow,  standing  thoughtfully  next 
to  Bella  AbKug  while  their  picture  was  taken 
together,  and  not  knowing  until  later  that 
lie  had  been  standing  next  to  Bella  Abzug. 

Jess*  Jackson,  aloof  and  cold  as  a  feudal 
lord.  Ignoring  sooke  offers  of  help  being  made 
to  his  "Operation  Breadbasket,"  baskliig  In 
hlsd*f*«t  of  Mayor  Daley 

Wyoming's  deiegfttton.  priding  Itself  on 
Its  non-commitment,  watching  the  tactical 
vain*  of  non -commitment  drain  away  as 
MoOorern's  forces  rolled  to  a  win.  Wyo- 
ming's— and  perhaps  the  convention's — most 
beautiful  delegate,  Marlko  Miller,  earnestly 
talking  about  the  victory  of  Independence 
over  "squalid  tjolltics,"  saying.  "I  can  be 
proud  to  be  a  Democrat  again." 

Dan  Rather  looking  serious  and  making 
aU  tb*  wrong  predictions.  Mike  Wallace  look- 
ing to  hi*  Image,  "^iTglnia  Sherwood  looking 
fashionable,    Harry    Beasoner    looking    calm 


and  a  little  above  it  all,  whila  In  the  back- 
rooms and  trailers  of  the  networks  th*  tele- 
type girls  and  internal  wire  editors  and 
technicians  provided  the  effort  and  Informa- 
tion tbat  were  the  guts  of  their  broadcasts. 

And  finally — Tb*  pleased  and  surprised 
reaction  to  Kagleton.  The  man  really  can 
speak. 

The  exuberant,  foot -stamping  response  to 
Kerui*dy  as  he  told  how  other  Democrats 
liad  achieved  greatness,  "And  so  will  Georga 
McOovern." 

And  the  hearty,  rousing  response  to  Mc- 
Oovem's  own  speech  as,  with  the  nation 
long  sine*  gon*  to  bad,  he  saM  }oba  will  coi&e 
befor*  welfare,  national  stvength  will  b* 
mslntaliMd,  but  America  must  corns  home 
from  Its  foreign  adrentorss  and  sat  its  o<wn 
house  m  order. 

Th*  r**lbig  of  triumph  and  d*Me^t  that 
swept  tb*  hall  at  tb*  convention's  end. 

And  then  walking  through  tb*  humid, 
.sweltmng  early  morning  with  oM-time 
Democrats  vbo,  with  tboo*  cbsers  still  ring- 
ing m  their  ears,  said,  "It's  really  too  bad  Mc- 
Oovem was  nomtnated." 

After  tbat,  th*  Idaho  delegation  putting 
on  s'wtm  suits  and  going  to  tbe  beach  to  swim 
imtU  sunrise. 

On*  Idaboan  trying  desperately  to  get  tb* 
hotel  people  to  open  their  Bwltcbboard  so  he 
could  call  a  taxi  and  get  to  his  plane  on 
time. 

The  network  parties,  with  stars  and  mes- 
sengers eating  and  drinking  and  dancing  to- 
gether. 

The  crowds  In  the  BDntalneblen.  Jamming 
against  the  elevators,  trying  to  get  In. 

The  security  guards  In  McOorern's  hotel, 
trying  to  find  safety  without  stopping  cele- 
brathxi. 

The  magnificent  sunrise  over  the  Atlantic, 
and  the  satisfying  thought  that,  so  far,  not 
even  the  thieves  who  operate  Miami  Beach 
have  figured  out  a  way  to  charge  extra  for 
that. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  INVESTMEN'r 
ACT 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mi'.  President,  much  of 
the  Washington  press,  pcurtlcaiarly 
Hobart  Rowan,  of  the  Washington  Post, 
has  attempted  to  play  up  an  alleged  spHt 
in  the  labor  community  on  my  Foreign 
Trade  and  Investment  Act  of  1972. 

In  fact,  labor  stands  united  on  the 
need  to  meet  tbe  chaUenge  of  impurti 
and  the  excesses  of  the  transnational 
firms. 

Two  excellent  articles — one  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  and  one  from 
Busmess  Week — go  a  long  way  toward 
clarifying  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  Etrticles  be  printed  in  the 

RCCOKD. 

There  beingr  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 
as  follows : 

Unions  Eyb  Impor'ts 
(By  Sd  Townaend) 

New  Yosk. — A  special  task  force  from 
APTj-CIO  will  mount  a  vigorous  campaign 
nationally  this  year  for  passage  of  the 
Bnrke-Hartke  Mil.  The  bUl  is  said  to  provide 
"immediate  remedies  and  long-term  an- 
swers" to  the  rising  flow  of  Imports  and  the 
exportation  of  capital  and  technology. 
According  to  the  federation,  too  many  Jobs 
are  being  lost. 

Nobody  in  the  AFL-CIO  expects  the  legis- 
lation to  be  voted  on  this  year.  Action  Is 
ccMisidered  to  be  a  year  off.  However,  the 
federation  wants  to  inject  the  "exportation 
of  Jobs"  Isstie  Into  this  year's  congressional 
('amp>algn.  AFL-CIO  is  hoping  for  commit- 
ments from  members  of  the  new  Congress 
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on  Burke-Hsrtk*.  tbe  Foreign  Trade  Invest- 

"*T?ie  federation's  executive  councU  an- 
nounced that  the  task  force,  to  b*  directed 
M  Howard  P.  Chester.  wUI  b*  strongly  fl- 
nlnoed,  adequately  staffed,  and  fuUy  sup- 
norted  by  the  AFL-CIO-s  headquarters  and 
flid  staffs.  Mr.  Chester,  a  33-year  veteran 
of  the  union  movement,  is  from  the  Stone, 
aiass  &  easy  Coordinating  Committee,  a 
union  group  that  has  suffered  from  a  flood 
of  import*  from  low- wage  countries. 

A  top-echelon  advisory  body  llsU  presi- 
dents of  uxilons  In  steel,  rubber,  shipping, 
elecuical  manufacturing,  glass,  textile  and 
apparel,  machinery,  and  theatrical  indus- 
tries. 

The  ATL-CIO  action  coincided  with  moves 
bv  the  United  AutomobUe  Workers  (UAW) 
in  Atlantic  City,  NJ.,  to  shift  its  formal 
position  from  a  "free  trade"  stand— tradl- 
Sraal  for  the  UAW— to  a  "fair  trade"  posi- 
tion, to  Join  organised  labor's  campaign  to 
fight  the  loss  of  Jobs  due  to  imports.  Tb* 
change  in  UAW  Is  expected  to  l*ad  to  a  uiU- 
fled  voice  In  labor  for  protectionism. 

The  auto  union  i^proach  Is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  AFL-CIO,  but  clearly 
positions  of  major  factions  of  American 
labor  are  being  reconciled.  Labor  is  tighten- 
ing ranks — and  this  could  pose  problems  for 
U.8.  business  and  Industry.  If  the  union 
efforts  succeed,  multinational  operations 
could  be  much  more  difficult  and  costly. 

IronicaUy,  the  drawing  together  of  labor 
forces  to  give  the  unions  stronger  chances 
on  Capitol  HIU  next  year  could  Jeopardize 
the  outside  support  labor  needs  to  put  Burke- 
Hartke  across.  The  legislation  now  has  broad 
quota  and  tariff  provtolons  that  have  inter- 
ested many  btialnessmen.  The  United  Steel- 
workers,  the  federation's  largest  tmlon.  and 
the  steel  industry  insist  that  mandated 
quotas  are  needed  despite  present  voluntary 
agreements  to  limit  steel  exports  to  the  U.S. 
Many  others  of  the  AFL-CIO  unions  and  their 
employers  slmUarly  feel  that  limits,  by  law, 
are  necessary. 

OTTOTAS    OrPOSSD 

However,  the  free  trade  or  fair  trade  bloc — 
most  importantly  the  United  Auto  Workers — 
oppoees  quotas,  although  Its  new  trade  posi- 
tion does  accept  the  possibility  of  "phased 
tariffs." 

When  It  first  came  out  for  Burke-Hartke, 
tbe  AFL-CIO  said  its  support  should  be  con- 
Bldared  a  starting  point  for  bargaining  on  a 
foreign-trade  blU  to  protect  VJB.  Jobs.  Now 
the  bargaining  is  under  way.  If,  as  It  now 
appears,  it  increases  the  stress  on  U.S.  Indus- 
trial operations  oversesa  but  soft-pedals 
quotas  and  tariffs,  those  In  business  and  in- 
dustry who  have  tended  to  side  with  labor 
on  Burke-Hartke  can  be  expected  to  back 
away  quickly.  It  happened  In  a  labor  drive 
for  protective  legislation  In  1969,  and  It 
co\ild  happen  again. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  and  other  organizations  and  Individ- 
ual employers — the  latest  General  Electric — 
contend  that  organized  labor's  complaints 
that  firms  are  "exporting  Jobs"  at  the  ex- 
pense of  U.S.  workers  cannot  be  corroborated. 
The  chamber  recently  answered  what  It  called 
"labor's  myth  of  exported  Jobs"  'with  a  study 
showing  that  In  168  multinational  companies, 
employing  more  than  17  percent  of  all  manu- 
facturing workers  In  1970,  Jobs  In  the  U.S. 
climbed  more  than  31  percent  in  the  decade 
of  the  1980"s,  whUe  the  national  growth  aver- 
age was  Just  over  12  p>ercent.  OE  has  reported 
that  its  domestic  employment  rose  by  17  per- 
cent from  1005  to  1971,  compared  with  a  6.7 
percent  domestic  rise  for  all  American  manu- 
facturers in  the  same  period.  It  said  its 
studies  show  the  same  trend  for  other  U.S. 
multlnationala — a  faster  rate  of  increase  In 
domestic  Jobs  than  the  average  for  the 
country's  manufacturers  as  a  whole. 

While  labor  may  not  challenge  such  total 
growth  figures,  It  cites  others  that  it  says 


show  tbat  SOOiXX)  U.8.  Jobs  have  been  lost 
because  UJ8.  production  has  b*«n  8hlft*d 
abroad  or  b*cau8e  of  the  toll  of  Imports  from 
countries  wltb  low  wages  and  possibly  gov- 
ernment sub*ldl«s  for  production  for  ex- 
port. 

AFL-CIO  says  that  9  out  of  10  radios  sold 
in  tbe  VB.  are  mad*  abroad,  that  one  of 
every  sU  new  cars  are  imported,  tbat  19  of 
20  motorcycles  are  brought  In  from  over- 
seas, along  with  7  out  of  10  sweaters,  half  of 
all  nails  and  staples,  and  9  out  of  10  baseball 
mitts.  It  says  further  that  America  now  Im- 
ports 100  percent  of  all  36mm  still  cameras, 
98  percent  of  Its  magnetic  type  r*oord*rs, 
70  percent  of  portable  typewrltars,  and  60 
percent  of  all  black-and-white  t*l*vlslon  set*. 
It  contends  the  roll-call  of  deelmat*d,  hlgb- 
and  low-technology  Industries  Is  ahnoet  end- 
less. 

The  federation  says  It  is  not  Isolationist — 
but  tbat  It  must  be  reallBtlc. 

"We  believe  that  there  Is  no  such  thing  as 
free  trad*'  In  the  world  today,"  AFL-CIO's 
George  M*any  said  recently.  "We  Insist  there 
must  be  fair  trade.  .  .  .  Burke-Hartke  would 
Dieet  that  need." 

The  legislative  proposal  would  end  tax-free 
treatment  for  VS.  income  from  licensing  and 
tranaferrlng  patents  to  foreign  corporations; 
reorganlca  tb*  UjB.  Tariff  Commission  Into 
a  Forsign  Trade  and  Inv*stm«nt  Commission 
wltb  power  to  regulate  all  imports;  permit 
strict  quotas  "In  araas  adversely  aff*ot*d  by 
foreign  trad* ";  give  tb*  Pr**Ul*nt  authority 
to  regixlat*  capital  outflows  for  private  in- 
vestment abroad;  end  tax  exemptions  for  VS. 
employ***  of  foreign  subsldburlas  of  VS.  cor- 
porations; restrict  th*  us*  of  UJB.  patents 
abroad,  aiid  deal  harshly  wltb  multinational 
corp<»«tions  by  repealing  tax  credits  for  for- 
eign earnings  and  taxing  earnings  and  profits 
controUed  by  foreign  corporations. 

These  are  somewhat  broader  provisions 
than  those  in  UAW's  new  blueprint  for  new 
trade  legislation.  UAW  would  r*qtiire  VS. 
licensing  of  U.S.  investments  abroad — and 
allow  licenses  "only  when  the  Investment 
can  b«  shown  to  be  In  tb*  mt*reBts  of  tbe 
people  of  th*  VS."  It  would  require  UJB. 
companies  operating  abroad  to  meet  a  "cod* 
of  good  b*bavk>r"  toward  their  foreign  em- 
ployees and  to  guarant**  "full  Job  protac- 
tk>n"  for  employees  In  th*  UJ3.  who  might 
be  adversely  aa*ct*d  by  foreign  investments. 

It  would  tax  proflU  of  foreign  subsidiaries 
of  U.8.  corporations,  whether  or  not  tb* 
money  Is  r*patrlat*d,  and  "clo**  otbar  tax 
loophole*  favoring  production  in  foreign 
countrle*  at  tb*  exp«ise  of  tbe  U.8.";  im- 
poee  a  "competitive  promotkMi  tax"  on  firms 
that  make  "excessive"  profits  in  tbe  fac*  of 
substantial  invasion  of  tb*  domestic  market 
by  Imports  in  their  lines  of  production — as 
a  penalty  for  failing  to  compel*  with  Im- 
ports; mak*  It  a  crlm*  for  UJB.-baaed  inter- 
national  corporations  to  engage  in  specula- 
tion against  the  dollar,  with  Jail  sentences 
for  officers  responsible,  and  increase  govern- 
ment aid  to  UJ3.  workers  hurt  by  Imports, 
adopt  "phased  tariffs"  to  curb  market  dis- 
ruptions, strengthen  present  antidumping 
laws,  and  crack  down  on  U.S.  trade  treaties 
that  fall  to  remove  barriers  to  UB.  exports. 
A  cAiiPAioH  roa  i«oiwmoi«sT  tsad*  actioi» 

Turning  to  th*  tactical  arena  It  knows 
best — political  campaigning — organizsed  Ubor 
is  mounting  a  major  "educational  and  lob- 
bying campaign."  Its  ptirpose:  to  gain  grass- 
roots voter  support  in  next  year's  Congres- 
sional battle  for  stronger  proteotloalst  trade 
legislation. 

•  We  think  trade  is  going  to  be  an  issue 
In  the  campaign  this  faU."  one  AFLr-CIO  offi- 
cial said  recently  as  the  federation  an- 
nounced creation  of  a  "Task  Force  for  Burke- 
Hartke."  The  task  force  wlU  try  to  use  or- 
ganized labor's  powerful  local  political  cam- 
paign app«uratua  to  force  Congressional  can- 
didates to  coounlt  themselves  In  favor  of  the 
controversial  trade  bill.  The  bill  would  set 


up  strict  import  quotas  on  all  mdastrla*, 
tightly  regulate  operations  ot  mnltlwatlonal 
companies,  and  give  the  Pr***d*Bt  bro*^r 
authority  to  cope  with  foreign  trad*  prob- 
lems. 

"We  intend  to  conduct  a  campaign  of  fact 
to  counter  the  Admlnlstratkm's  campaign  of 
Action, "  the  APt-ClO  spok**maa  said.  Just 
how  much  moiMy  and  effort  labor  plan*  to 
expend  la  utdtnown.  But  AKr-dO  President 
Oeorg*  Maaay,  in  tb*  oOlBlal  atiiiouiio*m*nt 
of  th*  ~T^»gn  said:  "It  wto  b*  a4aq\»t*ly 
flnane*d.  ad*quat*ty  staffsd,  aad  bav*  tb* 
complet*  support  of  th*  AFL-CSO  baatdquM- 
tars  aad  field  staffs,  as  wMI  as  tb*  fuU-seal* 
coop««tion  of  th*  staffs  of  major  aflUlatsd 
unions  both  In  Wkablngton  and  In  tb*  a*ld." 
oaoAiraajra 

Named  to  tbe  taak  foroa  by  tbe  AFL-CIO's 
ruling  Exeoutlv*  CovmcU  war*  tb*  pra*ldent* 
of  Bom*  of  tbe  unions  haidast  bit  by  Import- 
related  Job  losses:  Untt«d  8t**lwork*rs  o€ 
Amartc*.  Unltsd  Itubb*r  Wo(k*ra.  National 
Marittsw  Union.  Ssafarar's  IntanaatlODal 
Union,  Int*matlonAl  Union  of  Ktoetrlcal 
Workers,  Olaas  Bottle  Blowurs  Assn..  Inter- 
national Bxotbarbood  of  Electrical  Wotitn, 
T*xtU*  Workfti*  of  Amarlca.  Tnt*matlnnal 
Taritas  Oarmant  Workers'  Union,  and  tb*  In- 
ternaUonal  Alliance  of  Theatrical.  Stage  Em- 
ployees. 

Tb*  details  on  how  the  task  force  'wUI  op- 
erat*  and  tb*  exact  Shape  of  tb*  campaign  ax« 
uncOTtaJn.  prUnarlly  bsoauaa  at  disagreement 
ttmnng  tb*  "w««w  as  to  bow  tbe  money  and 
effort  sbouUl  be  spmt.  Bat  aa  tbtags  now 
stand,  tb4  unions  bop*  to  conduct  adTcrtlslng 
r^mpligw,  t«acb-lns,  and  mass  meetings 
throughout  tb*  nation  between  now  and  th* 
elections.  The  major  focus,  however,  'will  be 
in  Congressional  districts  where  the  Job  loss 
from  Imports  has  been  the  severest. 

The  task  force  Idea  has  been  under  consid- 
eration BiBo*  tb*  February  m**tlng  of  th* 
AFL-CIO  Exeoutlv*  CouncU.  wban  it  became 
clear  to  labor  tbat  tbsr*  wa*  no  real  hope  of 
Congressional  action  on  a  trade  restzietion 
measure  this  year.  At  tb*t  time,  ranking 
AFI^-CIO  offlolals  indtnated  tb*t  labor  'would 
spend  Its  time  this  y*ar  trying  to  *duoat* 
voters  on  tb*  nurlt*  of  tb*  Bu^a-Hart  bill. 

Creation  of  tb*  task  force  also  oomas  at  a 
time  when  organised  labor  has  its  first  x«al 
hope  of  going  to  Congress  next  year  with 
anything  does  to  a  imtflsd  vot*  on  trad*.  At 
its  recent  convention  in  Atlantic  Otty,  tb* 
Unit*d  Auto  Workar*  mov*d  into  th*  prot*c- 
ttonlst  trad*  camp  for  tb*  first  time  In  its 
history.  Long  th*  stz«ng**t  volo*  for  "fre* 
trade"  »"»«rig  tbe  major  Amarlcaa  union*. 
th*  UAW  is  XKJW  '*^"""'*'"g  wbat  It  eupbe- 
mlstlcaUy  calls  "fair  trade" — a  ItO-degree 
shift  from  past  p<^lole*. 

UAW  Preeldent  Leonard  Woodco<*  haa  re- 
peatedly Insisted  tbat  the  union  stUl  stands 
for  fr**  trade.  But  tb*  trad*  resolution  ap- 
proved by  tbe  UAW  eonrentlon  Is,  if  any- 
thing, mors  protectionist  than  the  AFtr- 
CIO  backed  Burke-Hartke  blU. 

BAIJlKCIiro    ACT 

For  Woodcock  and  tbe  UAW  leadership, 
the  trade  issue  is  a  political  tight-rope.  In 
the  auto  Industry,  hard  hit  by  imports,  the 
rank-and-file  sentiment  is  for  ptrotectlve  leg- 
islation to  save  Jobs  in  domestic  plants.  But 
in  the  defense  and  agricultural  equipment 
industries,  where  Jobs  are  often  dependent 
on  export  sales,  the  pressurs  Is  against  the 
stiff  quota  regulations  proposed  under  the 
Hartke-Burke  bill.  Both  of  these  industries 
are  heavUy  organized  by  tb*  UAW.  Oonse- 
quently,  tbs  major  thrust,  of  tbe  UAW  trade 
position  is  an  attack  on  tbe  multinational 
corportaions.  But  the  effect  of  tbe  position 
would  clearly  force  a  "buy  America"  policy 
on  tbe  U.S.  eoonomy. 

When  it  talks  of  its  trade  policy,  the  UAW 
decries  isolationism  and  protectionism.  "His- 
tory teaches  us  that  economic  Isolatlcwiism 
is  the  wrong  answer,"  the  union  said.  "The 
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tmtm  w*»  erf  tb*  lOSOa  mad*  a.  major  con- 
trlbuUoa  to  brlnclog  on  a  worldwide  depr««- 
slon.  U>  Ok*  rtM  of  BltlAT,  and  tbe  outbreak 
of  World  War  U." 

But  th«  action  called  for  by  the  UAW  con- 
vention nimi  tb«  rbetorlc.  Undar  tbe  UAW 
trad*  pff*'*'"".  lagUUtlon  would  b«  enacted 
to;  . 

"Baqulre  linnneea  for  foreign  investments 
propoaed  to  be  mada  by  U^  cxaporatlona. 
indudlnf  ntavartOMnt  of  proAU  made  1b 
foreicn  oparatUaM." 

"Tax  on  a  currant  baaU,  wbetber  or  not 
refMktflatad.  proflta  made  by  foreign  subsldi- 
arlea  at  XJ-O.  cxirpim»tioaA  axid  cloae  tbe  tax 
loopboMa  favoring  production  Ln  foreign 
countrua  at  tlM  ezpanae  of  tbe  VS." 

"Impoae  upon  corporations  making  exces- 
sive pronta  In  the  face  of  substantial  inva- 
sion of  the  deoMBtle  marfcet  by  importa  in 
their  llna  at  prodnctkm  a  cwrapetftlTe  pro- 
motleo  t»K  wlitefi  wni  penallae  them  heavily 
for  refoaal  to  oonipete  with  Importa." 

•nAika  it  a  crime  for  tJ.8.-baa«d  interna- 
tional oofponktlona  to  engage  In  speculation 
agalRrt  llie  OoOtr." 

The  union  also  called  for  "phased  tarttTs," 
an  amandmant  to  the  QATT  agreement  to 
force   "liitWTi^^""*'    fair  labor  standards," 
tougher  anttdomptng  laws,  and  greater  trade 
ad}uatmant  anlatance  benefits. 

Xbe  oommon  denominator  between  tbe 
AFLr-dO  and  UAW  poaitlona  la  the  strong 
attacks  tbaj  bare  made  on  tbe  multinational 
oorporattona  and  the  tax  benefits  they  enjoy 
under  trrm*"t  ^-3-  ^w.  It  la  In  this  area 
that  tha  AM.-CIO  and  UAW  could  easily 
reach  agreatnant  In  any  of  tbe  upcoming 
Congressional  trade  battles. 


BAN  ON  USE  OF  DIETHYLaTILBES- 
TROL  IN  CATTLE  FEEDS 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
requast  of  the  cilstln«iilshed  Senator  from 
Netvaska  (Mr.  Cuktie^  I  ask  unanimous 
coDMnt  to  have  (urinted  in  the  Rxcoxs  a 
atat^nent  bar  him  and  an  Inaertion  on 
th«  tWD  <m  UM  of  dlethylstlltMBtrol  in 
cattle  feeds. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  folkrws: 

BmrmttMKT  bt  SavAToa  Ccans 

Tha  l^«f«»I  gorrwnment  has  taken  ad- 
mlnlstratlTe  action  to  ban  the  use  ot  Diethyl - 
stllheaUul  (DBB)  In  cattle  feeds  effective  next 
January  1,  and  tbe  Labor  and  PuMlc  Welfare 
Committee  of  tha  Senate  has  recommended 
legislative  action  to  effect  tbe  ban  Immedl- 
ataly. 

I  do  aa«  brieve  tba  aanate  or  tbe  Congreaa 
■boutd  take  baity  action  en  a  matter  on 
whleb  BcMnttata  witta  binad  training  and  ex- 
partanoa  dlsi^ree  as  widely  aa  they  do  on  this 
question. 

Furthermore,  we  hare  Indications  that  the 
proposed  ban  will  force  the  price  of  beef  to  go 
up  by  three  to  10  or  la  cents  a  pound  at  re- 
tail, at  a  Tery  time  when  many  persons  In- 
cluding some  politicians  are  trying  to  con- 
vince the  American  people  that  the  price 
of  food  already  is  hlgb  enough  to  Justify 
some  kind  of  oonsumer  reTolt. 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  an  appraL^al 
of  the  DBB  oontiuveisy  by  a  native  Nebraskan 
who  received  hl»  advanced  academic  training 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota.  This  apprai- 
sal of  tha  proWem  Is  the  moat  learned  one  I 
have  I'ecelved  on  the  subject,  and  I  wish  to 
share  It  with  tbe  members  of  the  Senate  so 
they  wfil  better  understand  the  poelttona  of 
opponents  of  an  outright  ban  including 
prominent  spokesmen  for  the  cattle  industry. 


AUGUST  8,  1972. 
aaoator  Caki.  Curtis, 
SaiMte  Ogic*  Building. 
WaahingttM,  D£l. 

TOUM  SEHAToa  CuBTis:  I  am  writing  to  you 
with  regard  to  the  recent  Food  &  Dru«  Ad- 
ministration aot  in  banning  DlethylstUbes- 
trol  from  use  In  feeda  for  anisblng  cattle 
and  sheep. 

I  earned  a  PhD  degree  a*  the  University  of 
Mlnnaaota  lu  1SJ60.  I  am  a  native  of  Nebraska 
and  am  now  employed  by  a  Nebraska  firm. 
Since  earning  tbe  doctorate  degree  In  Animal 
NutrliUon,  I  have  been  asaocUtted  with  vari- 
ous arma  in  tbe  feed  and  drug  industries.  It 
bas  been  my  great  pleasure  to  work  wltli 
cattlemen  in  aU  areas  of  the  country.  Dur- 
U^  this  period  of  time,  I  have  found  It  nec- 
essary to  continue  studying  many  of  the 
feed  additives  and  other  materials  which  are 
used  to  enhance  rate  oX  gain  and  efficiency  of 
feed  utilization.  I  feel  that  by  virtue  of  my 
scientific  ualalng  and  experience  in  the  feed 
Industry  that  I  am  qualified  to  moke  sonie 
observations  with  regard  to  this  recent  ac- 
tion. ..   _,     J  I 

Dlethylstllbestrol  wM  first  synthesized  In 
1939.  Upon  various  .screening  tests  It  was 
found  to  ha^-e  estrogenic  activity  very  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  estrogens  produced  in  the 
female  animal.  One  of  the  first  uses  for  Dl- 
ethylstUbestrol  was  In  the  treatment  of  cer- 
tain types  of  breast  cancer  in  human  fe- 
males and  In  the  treatment  of  prostatic  can- 
cer in  human  males.  In  fact.  It  was  used  for 
this  purpose  lontj  before  Its  activity  in  pro- 
moting Increased  rates  of  !?aln  and  efficiency 
of  feed  utilization  In  beef  cattle  and  sheep 
was  observed.  DlethylstQbestrol  lias  long  been 
used  for  estrogen  replacement  therapy  In  hu- 
man females  who  have  gone  through  the 
menopause.  It  has  also  been  used  to  maintain 
pregnancy  In  human  females.  .According  to 
the  Physicians  Desk  Reference.  Dlethylstll- 
bestrol  Is  administered  at  rates  cH  from  5 
mUllgrams  to  6  milligrams  a  dav  depending 
upon  the  condition  to  >ie  treated.  In  some 
cases  methvlstllbeetrol  has  been  used  at 
rates  as  high  as  195  mUllKrams  per  day  to 
maluUin  pregnancy  in  human  females. 

Dr.  Charles  Edwards  and  Dr.  C  D.  Van 
HoTJwrtlng  have  given  ample  testimony  be- 
fore various  congreeslonal  committees  to  the 
use  of  DlethylstUbestro!  In  humans.  They 
have  also  pointed  out  that  the  amounts 
fotmd  m  beef  livers  Is  far  below  that  which 
Is  commonly  prescribed. 

The  greatest  amount  of  Diethylstilbeetrol 
reported  In  beef  liver  lias  been  100  poi-ts  per 
bUllon.  If  we  assttme  that  a  person  had  liver 
loiown  to  contain  100  parts  per  billion  of 
DlethylstUbestro!.  it  would  require  a  dally 
Intake  of  10  lbs.  of  liver  to  equal  a  therapeu- 
tic doee  of  5  milligrams  per  day.  To  further 
comirflcate  the  picture  the  DlethylstUbestrol 
residues  in  liver  are  in  a  conjugated  form 
and  there  Is  considerable  question  as  to 
whether  or  '.lot  this  conjtigate  is  bloloerlcally 
active. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  many 
others  equally  as  well  or  better  qualified 
than  myself  to  Judge  on  its  merits.  One 
friend  of  mli.e  has  conducted  an  extensive 
review  of  all  the  literature  pertaining  to 
DlethylstUbestrol.  He  has  been  unable  to 
find  the  reports  of  experiments  In  which 
It  was  observed  that  DlethylstUbestrol  ad- 
mintetered  to  strains  of  mice  bred  for  can- 
cer susceptibility  actually  pnxluced  cancer 
when  DBS  was  administered  to  tbem.  I  feel 
that  those  who  have  condemned  DKS  car- 
cinogenic should  be  reqtilred  to  produce  the 
experlraenial  evidence  iipon  which  state- 
ments have  been  based.  This  should  be  dotie 
m  public  hearings  uivder  questioning  by 
qnallficd  experts.  Such  experts  should  be 
from  the  field  of  toxicology  and  not  neces- 
sarily from  the  medical  profession. 


There  have  been  a  number  of  studies  and 
statements  released  to  the  press  regarding 
the  Impact  of  a  ban  on  tha  use  of  D2S  In 
cattle  and  sheep  feeding  on  prices  of  meat 
to  tha  consumer.  This  cost  has  been  esti- 
mated at  3'/4c  to  6c  per  lb.,  which  Is  minimal 
However,  It  is  extremely  difficult  If  not  al- 
most Impossible  to  accurately  assess  the  eco- 
ixomlc  Impact  of  such  a  ban.  If  we  assume 
that  the  figure  of  an  additional  500  lbs.  of 
fsed  i?er  nnlT»»-'  win  be  required,  we  can 
calculate  the  Increase  in  the  amount  of  grain 
required  to  finish  cattle.  In  1971  there  were 
approximately  26.3  mflllon  fed  cattle  slaugh- 
tered In  the  United  States.  Numbers  on  feed 
have  increased  markedly  this  year. 

An  additional  500  lbs.  of  feed  of  which 
at  least  80%  will  be  grain  meana  au  Increase 
of  at  least  300  million  bushels  of  grain  re- 
quired for  the  catUe  feed  Industry  alone.  An 
Increased  requiremant  of  this  type  would 
have  the  effect  of  Increasing  prices  of  feed 
grain.  This  would  Incrsase  cost  of  produc- 
tion, not  only  on  beef  cattle,  but  also  on 
broUers  and  pork.  It  would  alee  result  la  au 
Increase  In  feed  costs  for  dairy  farmers. 
Thus  tbe  implications  of  the  ban  on  tbe  feed- 
log  of  DBS  will  have  an  effect  on  the  con- 
sumer  not  only  In  hopefully  Increasing  beef 
prices,  but  also  other  foods  of  tbe  animal 
origin.  These  statements  apply  If  production 
of  foods  of  animal  origin  remain  at  present 
levels.  It  further  assumes  that  EOiy  Increase 
in  the  cost  of  production  will  be  passed 
along  to  tbe  consumer.  This  certainly  has  not 
occurred  during  the  past  25  cw  30  years. 
Food  production  has  remained  profitable 
only  because  thoee  in  basic  food  production 
have  been  able  to  Increase  eSclency  enougli 
to  offset  increases  in  production  costs. 

It  Is  more  than  likely  that  any  Increased 
cost  of  production  will  not  be  passed  on 
to  the  cocauBMr.  Rather,  cattle  feeders  and 
other  producers  of  foods  of  animal  origin 
wlU  bo  forced  Into  an  even  greater  coat  price 
squeeae.  If  tbe  production  of  meat,  milk 
and  eggs  becomes  tuoproAtaUe  more  pro- 
ducers will  discontinue  and  there  wlU  be 
less  .ivallable.  Cosu  can  be  expected  to  in- 
crease as  a  result  of  reduced  supplies.  Who 
is  being  protected?  The  constmaer  has  not 
objected  nor  reacted  to  the  adverse  public- 
ity given  with  regard  to  DES  and  the  ^-ery 
few  numbers  of  reported  instances  of  DE3 
residues.  Beef  consumption  Is  at  an  all  ttme 
high,  and  with  prices  for  live  animals  about 
equal  to  what  they  were  20  years  ago.  Are 
consumers  really  concerned?  Or  Is  it  certain 
i-ociferoua  groups  who  are  trying  to  dictate 
to  the  rest  of  the  American  public? 

I  would  encourage  your  support  of  the 
pending  legislation  to  modify  the  Delaney 
claiise  en  the  Food  and  Drug  act. 

in  the  age  of  rapidly  improving  analytical 
technlquea  for  aU  types  of  chemicals  we 
could  very  quickly  find  ouraelvea  without 
anv  of  the  chemical  adjuncU  presently  used 
in  lood  production.  A  balance  is  needed  and 
a  determination  Is  needed  to  determlus 
whether  or  not  a  chemically  detectable  resi- 
due of  any  substance  has  any  biological 
olgiiificance.  In  many  cases  I  am  sure  that 
the  minute  residues  detected  In  foodstuffs 
have  no  biological  significance.  I  fear  thut 
the  ban  on  DES  may  only  be  the  first  such 
substance  banned,  and  that  many  other  val- 
ttable  tools  for  production  of  basic  foods  will 
follow.  We  could  be  regulated  into  a  food 
shortage  in  this  country  which  has  always 
ixiasted  of  plentUul.  high-quality  food  sup- 
plies. 

If  I  can  be  of  asaistanee  to  you  in  pro- 
viding further  factual   information  regard- 
ing DE3  or  other  feed  addltlvea,  I  would  wel- 
conie  the  optportonlty  to  do  so. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAU  8.  Ttrrw,  Ph  D. 
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Mr  AlXaW.  Mr.  Pi  uriitia*,  I m^  upm- 
tawus  cc«.«fttoh*vj^todto  the 

SS!wrmen  by  Jem  Htfter,  concerning 

"•^fiSwiig^'obJection,  the  dispatch 
wM^S«d  to  be  Brtnted  in  the  R«co«>. 

M  foUowa:  

(By  Mail  BsUar) 

vt*w  ToaJt  (AP) .— UJa.  Pabllc  Heaith  Serv- 

loeT^  had  the  kno''*^** -fS^^^f, '^Z 
ITttMi  as  earty  «■  19M  to  succaaefuUy  treat 

r^^^ln^t  in  Alabama,  but  the  j^ctMs 
^KSdthe  tr^tmant,  a  national  medloal 

Quottng  from  PBB'  ow  rtvorta  on  the 
nHMssirf  tha  «n»«nmettt,  known  aa  the 
SS^    rtX.   -S«a   world   New.   re- 

iroblUtloa  wwe  normal  attar  ■^»««  T«" 
S^study  wtma  aU  syphUltlo.  tiaated  wMto 
tbe  beat  Tamady  known  at  the  thne  were  iree 

"^■^  ISmuA  mm  dlseloaed  laat  month 
that  docttJW  at  tha  FHB'  Oanter  f or  mnoMo 
control  to  AOanta,  which  o^waeea  the  ex- 
SSmmt.  dsMb-ataly  had  «»«««  *«**^* 
S^rtJolpanta  in  tba  Toske«ee  atudy.  evan 
Stsr  the  Mwovery  of  pentcttlln.  so  that  an- 
topalea  could  be  performed  on  tbom  who 

**??ie  treatment  of  sypWHa  in  the  19Ws  and 
earty  1»*0«  ctmslatad  <rf  weakly  doaea  of  mar- 
c«ry  and  blamtith  f«*lowad  by  doaea  of  ar- 
sula.  The  treatment  laated  betwaen  IB 
months  and  two  yean. 

CDO  doctora  haw  said  the  doctors  who  rwi 
the  study  to  the  earty  years  chose  not  to 
treat  some  4eo  syphlUtk*  with  the  aiaanleals 
because  the  tiaatmant  coald  be  worse  than 
the  diaeaae  and  sometimes  was  fatal. 

However.  Medioal  Wor*d  News  quoted  the 
CDO  report,  wWch  Indloated  early  treatment 
was  better  than  no  treatment  at  all. 

"Adequate  aatkqrphttttle  treatment  pre- 
vented all  foTBM  of  dlnloal  relapae  . . .  wbare- 
as  only  one-foorth  of  the  Negroes  with  un- 
treated  Byi*>llla   were   normal,"    the   report 


Present  and  past  CDO  doctors  say  that 
Tttskegee  and  surrounding  Maoon  Oounty, 
Ata,  war*  ptcksd  for  the  expwlment  beeause 
the  ana  had  tbe  highest  syphlUs  rate  In  the 
Nation  ta  198a,  whan  ««  study  waa  uadar- 
taken. 

Dr.  DOBaM  R.  Prtnte,  CDC"»  chief  of  clini- 
cal research,  had  saU  that  of  the  men  tasted 
in  the  area  In  1983,  80  par  cent  had  poattve 
Mood  taota  tor  sypbOla. 

When  ODO  wM  aakad  to  reohaek  that  fig- 
urn.  oAolala  ooneadad  tbay  had  mlsraad  the 
ana's  popvlatkm  braakdowsu  "Znatead  of 
beln«  80  par  cast  syphUttto  ami  20  per  cent 
tmlnfaatad.  Maoon  Oounty  in  tbe  ISSOs  was 
80  per  oaat  blaek  aad  20  par  cant  white. " 
tbe  "nMy^i  Tg~<"«  reported. 

The  -"i-g"*""  alao  quoted  from  a  1868  re- 
port wrlttsa  aa  a  trlbnta  to  tba  Tuakagae 
study.  The  report  noted  that  the  parttelpants 
received  traataasnt  for  aUmanti  othar  than 
syphllla  axMi  got  annual  mod  teal  examina- 
tions. 

"Tlie  excellent  care  given  these  patients 
was  Important  to  creating  in  the  family  a 
favorable  attitude  whloh  would  eventually 
lead  to  perBilaBk»  to  perform  an  autopay," 
tbe  rapofi  said. 

"In  spite  of  these  attraetiona,  there  were 
some  who  rsfoasd  their  (pfapak^)  examina- 
tion. Thte  statMnda  sonieUmaa  appeared  to 
the  exMnlxdngpikyalelan  aa  rank  ingratttude." 


STUDENTS  COMBAT  MULTIPLE 
SCLEROSE 

Mr.   BAYH.   Mr.   Preddent,   multiple 
sclerosis  is  a  neurological  disease  of  the 


eentna  nerraua  Byatein— the  bnto  and 
the  Qitaal  cord— wl;d6h  afllcta  an  efltl- 
nutted  500,000  pBOPle  in  tttte  countar- 
IkMically.  tto  Byaptama  aniev  aost 
ottMV  ia  wiaUt  batwaen  30  aad  U.  but 
there  te  ••  yet  no  knom  eun.  Tttm, 
I— nj  or  our  ycunc  cHlMiii  beeonu '^o- 
tkna  i«4«lMMik  waminc  of  «a  uHKylKDasd 
diseaae  whiiA  Is  MmettaMS  fatal  and 
other  ttmes  rd&tlrely  stable.  In  most 
iMttiaitv.  hovevei;  the  Aymptoma  midti- 
p)y  throughout  tha  narvoua  syBteoi  ovar 
time.  Tba  average  Ule  expectanor  aitor 
tbe  ooaeC  of  aymptoniB  la  mora  than  2S 
years,  but  for  many  fmttanta  thnae  yaan 
are  spent  with  Incomplete  mater  control 
or  alsht. 

In  1M6.  the  Nfttional  Multiple  Bdero- 
sis  Bodetar  waa  founded  as  a  remit  of 
wldemiread  reapooae  to  a  public  nottoe 
In  the  New  Yocfc  Tlaiaa  which  read: 

MampM  Bdkutmm:  WlU  aayoaa  lauuvaiad 
from  tt  please  conmranloate  wlttt  patlant. 
TSTS  Tim— 

Since  than,  the  aociaty  has  Joined  with 
IT  nattona  to  eonbai  ttae  dlaaain.  In 
the  (Mtod  atataa.  rwearch  faaa  been 
oondaoftod  la  eloeeat  oonsiatoMaB  wltti 
the  Nattonal  Itetltate  of  Neureioflleal 
Dbeaae  and  RHnrtwww.  By  ISOT,  neaziy 
17  mmoD  had  been  made  cumulatirely 
araDable  hi  rewarph  grants  from  the 
Nattonal  MaUStplfl  Seleroaia  Booietv- 
aiiMe  196A»  Oongreea  baa  approptiatod 
approarimatair^  million  ayear.  Hew- 
ever,  a  core  baa  net  yet  been  feond. 

At  a  Ume  Ukc  tfata,  when  there  la  some 
promlae  of  new  brealcthznaghB  In  the 
field,  requests  for  research  grants  have 
greatly  Incrcawed. 

In  reap<HJae  to  this  need  for  more 
money.  Circta  K  mtemational.  the  larg- 
eaC  coUaciafee  organiMtiaa  hi  North 
America,  has  daaignBd  a  fandrataing  pro- 
gram for  multlpie  sdarosis  aa  one  of 
Its  fire  major  projects  this  year.  Circle 
K.  an  offshoot  of  Ktvaaia  Club,  will  he 
twttViny  an  effort  to  InyolTe  the  oitire 
Kiwanls  family— Xlvania.  OLrela  K.  and 
Key  Club— in  the  drive  against  mnUlpie 
aeleroals.  Tbeae  three  graupa,  repnaant- 
liw  an  ages,  have  atovady  raised  gSfjOOO 
this  yeur.  and  are  hoping  to  raiae  gagjOOO 
more.  At  the  same  tbne,  they  are  alerting 
countless  clttsens  to  the  dangers  of 
multiple  sclerosis. 

As  oiM  local  ezam^  of  this  ambUkwa 
program,  tha  Indiana  UatvenAty  Cliib  in 
nxy  own  State  la  hoping  to  raise  $f  .000 
during  1972.  MaltlpUed  toy  ihe  eBotit  of 
tbe  800  othar  Clr^e  K  Claba,  realiaatlon 
of  this  goal  could  symbottxe  one  of  the 
moat  successful  years  In  the  fight  against 
muUipls  sclerosis. 

It  la  with  deep  jxspeai  and  apprecia- 
Uon  for  their  tireless  woilc  tbs^  I  salute 
the  Clrele  K  dubs  for  this  seUtoas  efEort 
which  so  clearly  exemplifies  the  fbiest 
traditions  of  piUille  service. 


There  being  no  obJeeMon,  the  reviews 
were  ordered  to  Iwpitatedin  tbe  Rxcobd 
as  follows: 

Taa  PaMKsaoM  Pai  ■■»    A.  rwam—ma 

xaa  piiMlsatton  of  "flBaASaaaiar*  maas- 
rtels  baa  iMaritabty  gtmm  rtaa  ao  a  debate 

T  wkat  asMaa  ao  tim  ra«e- 

ligbt  on  eMata  or  poU^  daHMoBa  with 
which  they  daalt  Ta  wtaaS  eataa^  H  *k  aU. 
ariM  taa  pafaitaattoa a<  ttfea^BiHaMatan  eon- 
tataadia  tba  deBUBsaata  JijiMi  — ■  mu  paeo- 

tba  eoafllat  taatwisa  ttw  poMla^  rtglu  to 
kaow  aad  tba  aaanwtlaals  aaad  far  aaaaaaa- 
tlaUtv  ba  raaaaoUadf  Tka  adtana  a(  tbe 
PmliWml  S0im%aa  Qmamtlw  iuunkm  tka  past 

at  aaama  ta  lusiaiaaaHI  taiar- 


THE  pnrrAOOM  papers:  a 

DISCUSSION 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Pre^Ulent.  Political 
Science  Quarterly  for  Jane  1972.  contains 
two  pmveeaiive  reviews  of  the  PeatacoD 
papers:  Oae  by  Senator  Osoaoc  Mc- 
Oovsaw  and  one  by  John  Roche.  I  beUeve 
Senators  wVH  find  them  sttrntdating  read- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 


made  aaalUMa.  aotabtg. 
Ml  Ma1rr1-ir  liooa'  ravlawa  «( 
BMibaa.  Th*  OnUai  of  Pomtr  (M«. 

June  19M)   aad  Tbaedoia  ~ ^ 

of  Jaisma  glatac  JatsfinaHiaa  m 
tiiMU.  Th*  OaUaa S*aimm»Aih* 
MmtOutHm    itMQ,   LZZZVl.   ~~ 
na  raoant  pabUoatloa  al  tba 
pert  has  glvan  tba  oontroveray 
UJB.   Banator   Oanrii   tlnOnaara    ml 
D»nfa,  randldatafor  tba 
nomlnattoB    for    pfujaaat, 
John  P.  Booba.  from  l»a«-4g 

^f  Bt   to   riaihlaiit   I^adoB. 

■akad  by  tba  adUoca  of  tbs  i^Wlasi 
qumrUrtK  to  ravlaw  tba  P«ntm§am 
to  dabaU  In  print  tba  paUOaal 
laausa  to  wblcb  tbalr  publlnatlnn 
riae. 


1091). 

<r- 
Saath 
party 


Soiatce 

aad 

lacal 

(Ivan 


Publlflatlon  of  tba  PmUagem  fapar*  has 
ralaad  a  atorm  coaosraiag  tba  rlglit  of  the 

meats.  Bat  tba  onsifnta  of 

In  thMr  ilfciSi— rsa  at 
of  tba  rislltlm  bs  VIMBaa.  so 

o< 

CMifad  |H?t ******  aad  pi 
Into  tbla  taacie  war.  tbat  tt  la 
ia  fast  It  mlmn  laalr 
to  dtKusa  tbam  la  aaob 

Tba  iotag»y  o<  oaw  daaaacaaar  la  pro- 
foundly Invotvad,  not  only  In  tbe  oooattCn- 
tlonal  aaaas  wltb  rovaat  ta  tba  imnnakaig 
power,  but  In  tha  baalo  aanae  at  tba  saaUty 
of  govermwant  by  popular  rala.  Itia  aaiaeiatta 
wltb  ua  tbat  a  Xma  ptopH  aaa  niaala  Ime 
only  If  It  la  enllghtsaart  aad  latannad.  It  is 
ai>nmatt<i  wUb  ua.  aa  watt.  '^ 

la  fititntlal  to  tba  enmttaa  t 

of  aa  snilghttnail  aad  lafontad  patpia.  A 
preaa  wbioh  obtains  aaoem  ta  a  neead  m- 
vaaUng  ao  maaatva  a  gap  tafsia  wtoat  our 
ezecuUve  leadership  knew  aad  wkMt  It  lad 
tba  nation  ta  baUaae  on  ao  vMal  a  aitltw  as 
war  and  peaos  wotdd  ba  aubaeatiae  of  our 
damocmcy  If  It  dM  not  being  tbat  zaaoad  to 
public  attaartton. 

tUUd  la  pnbUablnc  tba  Btntrnfom  Pmpmt, 
ttoeia,  caawt  ba  sspa masS  ttmm  tbafe'  aub- 
stanoa.  I  mm.  ewmmsrtaa.  la  brtn.  aiiat  I 


whati 


I  for  our 


ttobatbalri 
aoeUty. 
Mnoh  has  been  made,  ptoparly  X  Wiiak,  of 
PmeMeat  Johnson's  suppisatlon  of  vita!  In- 
formation In  presenting  the  lymkln  Ghilf 
resolution  to  Congress  In  August  19M.  and 
of  his  lack  of  candor  eoneemtog  tbo  war  in 
hia  elaotlon  campalgB  that  y«ar.  TIm  PenUi- 
9<m  rtpvn  oonflrm  nni^  of  irtmt  bad  al- 
ready been  revealed  about  tbe  adodnlstra- 
tlan<s  deaaptkm  on  Toofeta  OulT.  Iliey  tell  us 
tbat  long  before  tbe  Aaguat  T  «aaigmailonal 
raaotutum.  tba  prasidaat  baa  laHSated  a  co- 
vert war  ^lanat  TVorth  Vietnam  wltb  Bawth 
Vietnamese  torpedo  boats  and  had  auttoortaed 
air  attacks  over  Laos,  under  our  command; 
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(hst  on  July  30  Mut  August  3,  Juat  bafor*  the 
two  TonWn  Ovit  IncldanU  whlcb  were  the 
preeiuned  reaeon  for  the  reeoUitJon,  torpedo 
boats  h»d  attacked  North  Vletnameee  coasta 
and  on  Augtwt  t  and  3.  T-28  planes  had  ap- 
parently etrafed  North  Vietnamese  villages; 
chat  the  North  Vletnameee  boats  that  en- 
countered the  Maddox  and  Turner  Joy  were 
looking  for  the  attacking  vessels,  and  that 
the  Maddox,  at  least,  was  on  an  espionage 
mission  aaaoeiated  with  these  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam  (pp.  258-6 !>■• 

Neither  Congrces  nor  the  country  knew 
anything  about  the  corert  war  agaln.st  the 
North,  which  was  wa?ed  without  congres- 
sional authority,  nor  did  we  have  any  hint 
that  the  U.S.  Teasels  attacked  were  involved 
In  that  war.  In  fact,  ae  the  Pentagon  account 
relates,  any  such  aMoclatlon  was  explicitly 
denied  (pp.  966-67) .  We  were  told  only  that 
those  shlpa  were  the  victims  of  an  unpro- 
voked aaaault.  We  were  presented  with  a  res- 
olution preaumably  drawn  up  as  a  result  of 
thU  aasaalt  but  actually  prepared  six  weeks 
earlier  in  the  hope  of  just  sxich  an  incident 
(p.  386).  In  short,  the  papers  confirm  that 
rhe  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  de- 
ceived and  manlpxilated  by  the  executive 
branch  in  a  carefully  prwnared  plan  to  eraln 
congreaalonal  sanction  for  a  wsr  already 
under  wav. 

But  thedeeeotlcn  rer-eal-d  by  the  Pentagon 
account  la  vastly  more  jjervaslve  than  that 
r>f  a  particular  incident  It  goes  to  the  heart 
of  the  war  Itself,  the  wev  it  was  presented 
throughout  to  the  .^njerleari  people,  the  Con- 
t'rees,  and  the  world.  In  the  rase  of  the  Ton- 
kin Qulf  attacks,  wc  learn  that  the  decision 
to  bring  the  war  to  the  North  had  nothing 
to  do  with  aggression  from  the  North:  it  was 
prompted  by  the  virtual  disintegration  of 
oar  c'.lenr  Salmon  regime,  which  was  in- 
capable of  rallying  popular  support  against 
the  Uicreaslng  strength  of  the  Vletcong  ipp 
2*3.  397.  269) .  Unable  to  establish  a  regime 
which  oouM  win  politically  In  the  South,  we 
carried  the  war  to  the  North  explicitly  In  the 
hvjpe  of  terrorizing  Hanoi  Into  calling  off  the 
Vletcong  Inaursency  <pp  236.  344.  334,  390). 
I  a  rather  frightening  example  of  the  manner 
la  which  our  policy  makers  often  fell  victim 
'o  their  own  propaganda  myths:  intelligence 
reports  were  telling  them  throughout  that 
the  insurreotioo  in  the  South  was  not  Hanoi's 
creation).  The  Pentagon  account  discloses 
that  this  process  of  military  escalation  to 
cover  political  failure  in  Saigon  operated 
throughout  our  Involvement,  and  the  evi- 
dence la  persuasive  that  it  Is  still  operating — 
with  Indsanite  air  and  naval  bombardment 
a«  the  military  means.  What  Is  irvealed  here 
IS  th>  t  we.  the  defenders  of  demcxsracy  and 
championa  of  law  and  order,  explicitly  re- 
sorted to  bloody,  ruthlees  war  because  the 
political  decision  In  a  distant  land  was  not 
going  our  way. 

The  argument  of  administration  defenders 
that  President  Johnson  did  not  practice  de- 
ception in  tthe  1964  campaign  because  only 
contingency  planning  of  bombing  the  North 
was  invdvad  la  clearly  specious  in  the  light 
of  the  papers'  disclosure  that  the  determina- 
tion to  bomb  waa  made  in  September,  though 
timed  for  a  later  date  (p.  3231.  The  con- 
tingency argument  Is  wholly  irrelevant  for 
the  Tonkin  QuU  incident,  and  even  more  so 
for  tb*  broMtar  deception  concerning  the 
source  and  nature  of  the  war.  The  contention 
chat  the  papars.  as  published  In  the  New 
York  TimeM,  represent  only  a  fragment  of 
the  total  record  does  not  negate  what  they 
do  teU  us. 

The  central  theme  of  succesaive  ndmin- 
.siratlons  has  been  that  we  entered  Vietnam 
lo  help  defend  it  against  Communist  aggres- 


•T^te  page  numbers  in  the  text  refer  to 
Tti€  Pentagon  Pavert:  The  De/eiu€  Depart- 
ment HUtory  o/  United  States  Decisionmak- 
ing o*  Vietnam.  The  Senator  Oravel  Edition 
(4  voU.;  Boston:  Beacon  Preae,  1971). 


ston  from  North  Vietnam,  Just  ae  we  were 
told  Ir  1980-64  that  we  were  aiding  France 
against  Soviet-Inspired  aggression  in  the 
Indochina  War.  '^he  Pentagon  account  not 
only  confirms  that  thto  explanation  Is  per- 
vasively untrue,  but  It  reveals  that  our  policy 
makers  were  continuously  informed  by  our 
intelligence  services  that  It  was  untrue.  Their 
private  argiuraentalion  confirms  that  adnun- 
istratton  spokesmen  knew  their  explanation 
was  untrue  when  they  used  it  Further,  ihe 
papers  disclose  that  our  policy  makers  often 
."iought  to  justify  military  escalation  by  pro- 
moting the  false  explanation  even  while  ad- 
mitting that  they  had  no  evidence  of  the 
nature  or  extent  of  North  Vietnamese  aid  to 
the  Vletcong  ip.  346) 

While  the  papers  do  not  deal  extensively 
with  the  actual  reasons  for  our  Involvement 
in  Indochina,  they  do  tell  us  enough  to  In- 
dicate that  neither  defervse  against  externsa 
aggression  (from  Russia  or  China  or  North 
Vietnam)  nor  .self-determination  for  the 
South  Vietnamese  was  among  them.  Our 
policy  makers  were  concerned  with  the  con- 
sequences for  our  power  of  the  spread  of 
Communism  in  Southeast  .Asia,  but  it  is  re- 
peatedly emphasized  that  they  were  con- 
cerned with  this  spread  "by  whatever  mean.';  ' 
It  occurred  Clearly,  not  'aggression"  but 
Communist  influence  was  the  target,  even  if 
that  influence  was  achieved  indigenously  by 
political  means.  Since  intervention  against 
an  indigenous  revolutionary  movement  is 
illegal,  a  violation  of  the  UN  Charter,  It  was 
necessary  to  link  local  Communist  move- 
ments wlTh  "external  aggression"  by  the 
world  Communist  coiieplracy.  In  the  Indo- 
Chinese  War.  this  was  done  directly  In  the 
Vetnamese  War,  it  was  done  by  charging 
Hanoi  with  aggressively  engaging  iii  a  Mos- 
cow-inspired   "war  of  national  liberation.' 

A  1952  National  Security  Coiuicll  memo- 
randum reproduced  In  the  papers  lists  the 
major  reaso»is  for  r>ur  Initial  involvement  in 
Indochina  il)  the  loss  of  any  country  in 
Southeast  Asia  to  Communist  control  by 
whatever  means"  would  swiftly  lead  to  the 
Irss  of  all  the  rest,  thereby  threatenmg  our 
military  security  in  the  Par  Ea-st:  (2)  South- 
east Asia,  especially  Malaya  and  Indoncbia. 
"is  the  principal  world  source  of  natural  rub- 
ber and  tin.  and  a  producer  of  pecruleum  and 
other  strategically  Important  rommodltles": 
(3)  the  rice  exports  of  Burma  and  Thailand 
are  essential  to  "Important  areas  of  Free 
Asia":  (4)  the  loss  of  Southeast  Asia  would 
"make  it  extremely  difficult  to  prevent 
Japan's  eventual  accommodation  to  Commu- 
nism "  I  pp.  27-28) .  At  that  early  -stage  in  our 
intervention,  then,  we  had  our  own  narrow 
Interests  for  using  our  vast  military  power  to 
prevent  the  Indochlnese  from  establishing 
independence  under  Ho  Chi  Mlnh's  leader- 
ship, even  though  it  was  universally  known 
that  this  was  the  desire  of  the  vast  majority 
of  the  Indochlneee  people.  While  some  of 
these  reasons  faded  later  in  the  struggle,  we 
continued  to  stress  the  military  strategic  aim 
and  concern  for  our  prestige  which,  it  was 
and  Is  believed,  would  be  damaged  by  de- 
feat. In  the  end.  the  Pentagon  account  de- 
clares, we  had  to  demonstrate  that  the  United 
States,  as  "the  most  powerful  nation  in  the 
world."  had  the  will  and  capacity  "to  have  Its 
way  m  world  affairs  "  (p.  266)  President  Nix- 
on has  given  ample  evidence  that  this  Mach- 
iavellian, essentially  xenophobic  and  imperial 
attitude  still  prevails 

Obviously,  none  of  the  above  reasons  can 
be  squared  with  our  UN  obligation  not  to  in- 
tervene In  the  Internal  affairs  of  other  na- 
tions. Communist-controlled  or  not.  or  with 
what  we  had  come  to  believe  as  our  commit- 
ment to  moral  international  relations.  The 
Pentagon  account  tells  us  how  our  pjoUcy 
makers  sought  to  obacure  our  departure  from 
our  legal  obligations  pnd  moral  commitment 
by  suppressing  or  Ignoring  the  information 
at  their  disposal  I  can  only  summarize 
briefly. 


We  Initially  Justlflatf  our  InterrenUon  on 
the  side  of  the  FYencb  In  Indochina  In  late 
1949  on  the  grounds  that  Ho  Chi  Minb  was 
the  agent  of  the  Moscow-led  world  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  But  a  1948  State  Depart- 
ment intslllgexkce  report  concluded  that  it 
could  And  "no  hard  evidence"  that  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  took  orders  from  Moscow  (p.  8) .  Before 
we  threw  our  support  to  Prance,  Secretary  of 
State  Acheson  characterised  the  French 
client  Bao  Dal  regime  as  a  puppet  without 
popular  support  and  entirely  dependent  on 
French  arms  for  existence  (p.  9).  After  uur 
decision  to  back  France,  we  recognized  this 
puppet.  Isolated  regime  as  the  "legal"  gov- 
ernment of  Indochina  and  expended  vast 
sums  to  help  keep  it  iu  power. 

At  Oeneva,  as  we  now  know,  Vietnam  was 
defined  as  a  single  independent  nation,  tem- 
porarily divided  for  military  armistice  pur- 
poses, with  a  single  government  to  be  elected 
for  the  entire  country  In  July  1966.  Though 
iiot  a  signatory,  we  pledged — explicitly  in  the 
name  of  our  UN  obligation  to  respect  Inde- 
pendence and  territorial  Integrity — not  to 
disturb  the  agreements.  But,  the  Pentagon 
account  tells  ua,  within  days,  the  National 
Security  Council  decided  the  agreements 
were  a  "disaster"  and  took  steps  to  nullify 
them.  Speclflcally.  the  NSC  set  as  Its  objec- 
tives "to  uoaintaln  a  friendly  non-Communist 
South  Vietnam"  and  "to  prevent  a  Commu- 
nist victory  through  all-Vietnam  elections" 
I  p.  1).  The  account  also  tells  us  that  even 
before  the  Oeneva  Conference  was  over,  the 
Eisenhower  administration  had  taken  steps 
to  impose  the  Diem  government  on  the  South 
and  to  launch  secret  nalssions  of  sabotage 
and  subversion  in  the  North  (pp.  15-19). 
The  missions  did  not  desist  with  the  slgu- 
iiig  of  the  accords  and  our  pledge  not  to  dis- 
turb them.  Tracing  the  steps  taken  to  carry 
out  the  NSC's  policy,  the  Pentagon  account 
concludes  that  "South  Vietnam  waa  essen- 
tially the  creation  of  the  United  States"  tp. 
25 1 .  When  one  recalls  the  lengtlis  to  which 
Secret8u-y  Rusk  went  to  obacure  the  actual 
nature  of  the  Geneva  accords  and  to  prove 
that  it  was  Hanoi  wlilch  undermined  them, 
these  disclosures  are  shocking  Indeed. 

It  is  rather  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  North  Vietnamese  can  be  labeled  aggres- 
sors even  If.  as  we  charged,  they  had  acted 
to  pr?vent  us  from  dividing  their  country  in 
what  we  considered  to  be  our  interest. 

But.  as  the  Pentagon  account  reveals,  for 
years  after  the  conference  they  did  very  lit- 
tle. The  insurrection  In  the  South  arose  out 
of  the  oppressive  policies  of  the  Diem  regime, 
which  by  1955  had  placed  50.000  to  100.000 
people  in  detention  camps,  returned  to  ex- 
landlords  the  landi,  given  to  the  peasants  by 
Ho's  Vietminh  diu-lng  the  war  against  France, 
and  replaced  traditionally  elected  village 
councils  with  Catholic  appointees  loyal  to 
Diem.  Though  under  orders  not  to  fight  back, 
the  Vietnam  rank  and  file,  out  of  sheer  "fear 
and  anger."  reeortefi  to  insurrection.  Not  un- 
til 1959.  some  years  after  the  insurrection 
began,  did  Hanoi  render  even  moral  and  po- 
litical support  (pp.  67-76).  By  then,  the  CIA 
was  reporting  to  Washington  that  Diem  "had 
alienated  aU  elements  of  the  population  by 
his  oppressive  policies"  (p.  69).  Throughout 
the  early  1960s,  while  we  were  escalating  our 
aid  on  the  grounds  of  aggresslcm  from  North 
Vietnam,  the  intelligence  services  were  re- 
porting that  the  Vletcong  had  no  need  of 
infiltration  of  men  or  materials  from  the 
North  (p.  242) .  that  It  was  increasing  its  con- 
trol of  the  country  and  growing  In  popular 
strength,  and  that  the  Saigon  regime  was 
i.9olated  and  crumbling  (pp.  257,  279,  314) 
Since  these  reports  estimated  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Vletcong  was  locally  recruited  and  that 
the  first  Indlvidua;  Northern  soldiers  were 
not  seen  In  the  South  untu  late  1964  (p. 
338) ,  the  invlabillty  of  the  successive  Saigon 
regimes  could  scarcely  be  attributed  to 
Northern  aggression,  even  with  a  well 
stretched  imagination. 
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WliMi  in  mW-Jitty  l»aB.  we  sent  comtoat 
tMons  oo«nlT  Into  Boutb  VMtoMn.  w*  >Iraa^ 
^«ljo0  ^oopa  than.  Tti*  PMitMian  ac- 

J^Sr^p.-**)  Th«oug*out  OW  r«a;toa«r  ot 
^PWtMon  Aeeouat.  untO  mOg  »••.  our 

Sim  th«  toae  of  wport.  of  Ili.  Vl«tconr» 
ooB^uwl  stmncU  and  It.  boia  on  tb*  popu- 
iTaon  and  tlM  eonUnuad  wMknMs  tH  Auoew- 
i^vaS^sn nUmM  Aa lata  as  ig«.  t3i« Tva- 

SrtouivBndltura  of  Uvea  and  m»t«rlal, 
-our"  control  of  the  countryrtde  and  uAmi 
-,«*  was  at  p».^uguat  1964  lerel.  (?■««)  • 
AS  iikUcatod  aaiUar,  th«  continuous  Doau>- 
ins  of  UM  Worth  «M  undertakMi  early  In 
IMS,  not  b»iuw  of  all«g«d  InlUtratlon  ol 
•OBnUas  and  »a«i-«ie  P«it.»on  *^oo^ 
.^iZZm  uw  iini'"'-*~**""  did  not  th«n 
li^t^e  extent  of  this  infllttation— but  In 
^Teaoet  to  eoniMl  th«  North  to  call  off  the 
aouhem  InawweUon.  Thla.  obvtourty.  d«n- 
^^bM  a«»r«a«B  that  tha  InantrecUon 
was  indloanoua  and  that  it  could  not  h«  de- 
fflfttad  In  the  SoutH.  a«  indaad  am^mX  inem- 
w^    ot    th«    admlntatratlon    confaasad    In 

lAtntha  b«fora  tha  afrtomatio  Ixanblnf  of 
tha  N«th  b««Mi.  the  admlniatratlon  was 
aatUaa  WM*  to  provoke  tha  North  into  »t- 
tfi<^r>a  bacftUM  U  oould  not  marahal  a  caaa 
to  involvwaant  in  tha  South  (p.  380)  and 
was  feaiftU  that  expanakm  of  tha  war  with- 
out suah  *  cam  would  dlatuA  kn  t^**  (P- 

281).  , 

In  short,  both  the  Concresa  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  were  told,  and  are  stlU  being  told, 
that  we  are  «)g>'tiTig  In  Vietnam  to  defend  it 
against  North  Vietnamese  aggreealnn  »ndto 
giln  independence  and  BeU-detennmatton 
for  the  ■Vietnamese  people.  The  Pentagon 
Tapers  tell  us  that  South  Vietnam  is  our  crea- 
tion for  our  power  purpoeee;  that  the  war  be- 
gan  as  an  indlgenotis  Sointhem  Insurrecttem 
against  the  Intolerable  oppression  and  cor- 
ruption of  a  government  which  we  tmpoeed 
on  the  South:  that  our  own  Intelligence  serv- 
ices were  t«ining  otir  policy  mmken  that  the 
source  of  Vletcong  strength  was  indigenous, 
arising  out  of  Its  revolutionary  social  alms 
and  identification  with  the  independence 
struggle  against  France  (p.  242);  that  •we 
bombed  the  NortSx  and  sent  our  troepe  Into 
■the  South  beottjse  our  euocesstre  client  re- 
gimes In  Saigon  were  incapable  o<  winning 
indigenous  popular  support;  and  that  'we  re- 
Bortwl  to  charges  of  North  Vietnamese  aggres- 
sion as  a  cover  for  otn-  illegitimate  military 
Intervention. 

The  slgnifleanoe  of  thla  deceptUm  for  otir 
constitutional  processes,  for  the  democcatlc 
oharaoter  and  moral  climate  of  our  society, 
\a  obvious;  it  debases  them.  But  the  question 
of  the  war's  lesttimacy  extends  beyond  our 
frontiers.  Presumably,  we  are  oommltted  to 
the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  princi- 
ples of  International  law  embodied  in  it,  a 
commitment  we  clearly  do  not  put  on  a  par 
with  that  to  Chiang  Kai-shek  or  Marshal 
Thleu.  I  have  rsfeired  to  our  flouting  of  our 
'UN  obligation  not  to  disturb  territorial  in- 
tegrity and  Independence.  At  no  time  do  the 
papete  tadlOBfte  that  our  policy  makete  had 
the  slightest  quahns  about  the  legal  (or 
himian)  aspects  of  their  dectsions  to  block 
'Vletnameee  unlflcatton  or  to  Impose  regimes 
upon  the  South  by  military  force. 

The  Charter  also  requires  that  disputes  be 
settled  peaceftiUy,  by  negotiation.  The  Pen- 
tagon Papers  are  replete  with  our  opposition 
to.  Indeed  our  dread  of,  negotiations.  We  at- 
tempted to  block  the  Oeneva  Conference  on 
the  grounds  that  any  negotiation  of  the 
Indochlnese  'War  'would  necessarily  mean 
concessions  to  the  Vietminh,  and  we  inalsted 
on  a  WW  to  the  fn'**',  even  though 
ve  were  not  a  combatant  (pp.  lO^ll). 
Throughout  the  1960s,  we  opposed  negotia- 
tions  because,    as    the    papers   disclose,    we 


know  the*  In  any  pdlltTral  oopfrt  tunss- 
qil#nt  upon  a  •etOamnxt  Of  th*  vwt3ie  WA- 
oong  vould  nAn  Ua>.  M3f  *^>  '^  'M7-W} . 
Tot  taoMNS  xeMOB*.  howner.  -we  Ittd  to  -pf*' 
tend  »•  «««  Zhr  Jii«OIMft]Bs  wad  Jw -«•  of  • 
taMd  Sham  in  taraw  wUA  wen  "taatasmmt 
to  tmmodttlQnal  auRender  for  the  oOiw 

side- (pp. 30}-  ^         ^ 

Rom  en  thla  It  eppeara  clear  that  oar  tn- 
sUtational  MnBgeeaeati  for  oontrofinng  the 
wannaklngporven  of  the  foeaident  asp  tfeolty. 
Our  system  of  cheeks  and  'bKUnoaB  wea  de- 
vised  beeauM  the  foonden  c^  oar  syetam 
knew  that  power  eorrapts.  'THe  ayvtOB  broke 
down  beoftuae  onr  ezaeouw  laedwe.  h>Tlag 
^ffff^»»iMi  ezcOualTe  power  In  me  msflang  of 
rtrfW"-  ahout  the  ww.  eouSht  to  mahitxtn 
rt»»t  poww  by  syetemattc  deevtlen.  thua 

nroTing  the  totu>d«e'  adage.  

The  ezaootle*  ■fr**"**  thla  exdluatva  power 
beeauaa  In  the  poa^^wer  system  cA  interea- 
Uonal  law  many  o»  the  pmetloea  In  ■whU^ 
we  engage  ara  megsl  axid  mnat  be  psitormed 
clandestinely.  J  hft*e  refenwd  to  toeP«to- 
eon  Paaertf  account  of  tha  CIA-dttwcted  ef- 
forts to  subvert  and  sabotage  the  Ho  cm 
vfitih  govemment  In  the  North  during  and 
after  the  Oeaeva  CooXerBnoa.  This  kind  of 
entezpzlae,  of  coozae.  waa  neither  new  no* 
uniiiua.  In  tha  aama  mootta  that  it  waejnm- 
atad,  a  CTB  iiijtanland  and  anected  mlllUry 
coup  overthzew  Che  popolar.  demoecactlialty 
alaoted  aoveounant  of  Onatamala  ■which  had 
eifeetad  modem  zadleal  reforms  In  a  land 
that  had  been  eaaentuny  Xeudal.  The  ooup 
plungii  tha>  attaa  country  into  dea^ea  of 
terror.  nHoKf.  and  f «BBoelou8  uvpisartnn.  and 
it  IntenstAad  hatred  tor  us  throughout  Latin 
Amstlea.  A  ya«r  earUar,  the  CIA  had  siml- 
ladT  onaniaad  the  orerthrow  of  tha  lft»- 
aadagb  mcIbmb  in  T~n,  viadb.  hhd  aou^t  to 
free  **«^  lend  irom  the  contnA  of  f oiwign 
oU  syndioataa.  Aettslty  ot  thU  sort.  oenducMd 
around  the  globe,  retpilraa  a  secrecy  ybi«^ 
permits  the  executive  \mllmlted  powera  over 
war  and  peace.  It  U  criminal  in  the  light  of 
international  law.  morally  ahhorpent.  and  In- 
coapatibie  with  our  open  society.  It  needs 
to  be  nllmlnatiil  and  prohibited. 

It  yt  aleo  clear  that  by  virtue  of  iU  BMnop- 
oly  ot  oaeHJ mtaUlgence  asmoas.  theoecu- 
ttee  wM  able  to  boild  »  waU  U  eeoraov  be- 
htiMi  whleb  it  oottld  •wrolae  aheolute  powac. 
If  it  fa«t  been  enhtaotod  nore  iiuldklf  and 
mace  etoaely  to  theeflr"t*"r  of  InXormed  pub- 
STLki  uuMgisa^ansl  oplntan.  an*  U  the 
eeseuUve  weie  >«««lNd  to  aoeount  sagulerly 
to  the  namsM  ai  in  Britain,  it  may  not  have 
fallM  prey  to  i«a  own  deiusirwie  and  fan- 
1,^i-  DM  need  te  devlae  pMaeduree for  each 
aA  aoeennttng  and  for  making  available  to 
(TieigisM  and  to  the  public  inteHlgeafe  re- 
ports and  other  liifiBwa<lee  domaaanta  e^ 
■enitel  to  lnteUlga«t  ahaping  of  dedstnn  and 
oplnioa.  Thla  IndtMlaB  BMwe  ehjeetlae  and  re- 
spiMMitile  pnwadnrae  ter  docxment  olasstfloa- 
ttrm  aad  tteelaeald nation,  tw  thaaa  reaaona. 
It  apaeeaa  to  me  that  a  searohing  InnssTigs- 
tton  by  the  Senate  Foieicn  Relations  Oean- 
mlttee  into  the  origin  and  conduct  of  the 
war  can  play  an  essential  role  In  reshaping 
the  crucial  lastttutlonal  relatloni  for  avoid- 
ing future  Vletoaaoe. 

Bat  beyond  Instttntioaal  prooedures.  these 
Is  the  &ir  Bkore  prwioMnd  problem  of  the 
dtteeOon  of  our  forel^  pahar  In  " 
warexa.whl£hsiiahasuBBS)ilnc  ,  -  ..^  » 
can  help  to  taasfcrm-  We  teU  «MSl«se  that 
we  are  dadtcalad  to  UMMpendenoe  and  setf- 
ileleiiiiliisl^ti  for  aU  peapf.  but  la  fact  we 
bam  bead  oar  pottcgr  cb  mamtalnff  4>ar 
dooUnant  power  poeitton  la  an  liieesaslngiy 
plaraliatta.  iwMonialiaUD  werld.  To 
tba  teii^  wa  say  that  iiiaiiitewanffs  of 

powar  to  emeatiai  to  tha  defense  af 

Soe  and  seU-detemrtnetirna.  BnH.  in  fae^  we 
are  no  less  self-centered,  no  leas  «eaoaBaad 
with  seU-intereet.  than  any  other  nation, 
under  the  guise  of  protectlzig  Independance 
and  self-determination,  we  use  our  great 
power  to  try  to  preserve  our  world  dominance 
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aad  aelf- 


by  interfextog 'wtth 

curtarrainatlan  whaa  we  dam  ft 

Va  can  do  this  only  thrangh  tha  inaastm  'use 

<it  Oaoalt. 

It  hi  tJms  that  we  hsgmta  nywwelate  'Oiat 
poiMsa  tMisad  on  sodh  mmuwTj  emicetved 
daanttHMM  or  natlSBtf  istnwlt  jmart  incri- 
tiOdy  UM  to  aajct  wan  <ad  tfcat  to  -ails 
iiiiiiisai  ma nirlnrTrirT~'''"'wi" *""'*''* 
sandy.  It  aor  aatlmwa  laXmmM  ve  Involved 
in  VletiiMa.tboea  of  OUSh  «UMd»an  amn 
men  80  tfnoa  they  ere  fior  Cfamt.  Ahddo  not 
tha  Tttrti  rrnxsaemm  T<W«2v»  •  PfJ* 
Ihtenat  tn  tha  eaofUBk  to -Ota  flVBttt  R  ta  the 

oomgkn  of  toeh  "uoWaual  toitatmy  'whkai 
gives  rtsa  to  nuaism  waai.  TMa  Miti»  lafflSTi 
systam  is  praetoaiy  whst  the  W  ««a  danriaad 
to  leplaea.  Our  toietpa  prthy  naada  to  be 
rwtb^adtnm  one-wtx)di  ssyfcs  to  nanntein 
a  wwM-puwsc  dantoasoi  to  ng» jw^^rec- 
Tifntifw  thst'we  axe  part 'Of  a  eonmmnttjr  of 
ntctioBS  goMed  by  Uila»uatMuB1«wMa^itt 
our  true  nattcsod  iatarest  Is  to  aistktog  thla 

law  upsjaUve.  

IVhate  doss  ah  this  lesise  "as  'wtth  impect 
to  tha  trmiHiiM*^  war  to  XadoaMnaf  VRh 
todays  UmshsUa  we  shcaUd  ha  ahla  to  nn- 
derstssd  wh«t  mom  eoold  not  rt  the  time, 
BhnpV  that  our  toltW  towftmMBBt 'wm  both 
mar«ny  sad  'ta(ally  mdaisBaMaia.  TW  that 

ositsiiily  not  torn  tha  poUey  uwuiidN  of  ths 
maen  admlniaursMoD.  »mr  «•  gama  Is  to 
aatv^i  at  laam  saiin«.MiH  «nm  a  martooe 
that  sheodd  have  never  baan  mode,  playing 
as  dom  m  pessUds  to  pnltte  sWmiims  to 
tolarate  eonttouad  Amartaaa  tevutwmant  in 
sn  elaetlaii  year.  Tha  ssma  ittnyof  "^if- 
dalai  mluaBon,**  the  earns  sUeoyts  to  im- 
pom  oar  own  vtskms  snd  lusUtutluns  on 
Indochina,  nmks  up  tha  ItiuiiOMIiai  of  our 
poucy  tflrtay.  juat  m  thay  did  aama  Hva  pain- 
ful yean  to  the  past.  And  we  conttoae  to 
pound  and  punUh  the  peapls  of  Tndonhlna 
to  pxusott  of  them  trntrtulant  objaettvm. 

The  stofle  way  "to  goarantm  tha  fotnity  of 
an  we  have  done  to  Indoefatoa  Is  to  imaore  lis 
leaans.  Kr  sn«tmt  faar  Is  that  we  WW  legi 
It  M  an  absmtkm,  m  a  ooMa  v 
how  gome  bad  bemum  at  faolty  taettm.  It  te 
that  mtatakan  jnrtgmit  whMh  hm  thos  far 
mads  KtooposBlbla  fltr  us  to  let  go  oC  this 
debacle.  If  it  pereisti.  the  same  Judgment 
will  doona  us  to  repeat  the  Indochina  travesty 
elm'where. 

It  iM  against  this  peroepUon  thai  cuzmnt 
postorss.  and  current  ne«otlattog  positions, 
^st  be  iudfed.  We  do  ham  tha  aptlmi  of 
fwwnple^'y  ti»f"ig  our  InsoisaaMBt  to  Vlst- 
nsmmi  sSatza.  of  achlavlac  tha  «tfsam  of 
our  prtrr'^i^  U  war.  and  a<  laaal&c  thai.BlU- 
arntm  peUtloal  fate  of  that  cauatqr  to  the 
peaple  whs  Urn  themu  law  msMld  asfue  to- 
d^with  the  trnr-'**~^  hehtod  ua  and  the 
Pentagon  Psperf  revetatloBS  badon  ua.  that 
such  a  oooim  at  the  hegtontot  of  the  deeade 
would  have  been  light  yean  heCtsr  than  the 
one  we  pumoed.  Further  aUompta  to  ham  a 
hand  to  wrtttog  VletaamVi  pcUUaal  future 
axe  not  only  hepelam  eadaavoo^  thay  aim 
fuamntm  a  proloacsd  UJB.  tomlaeamat  and 
conttoued  tortttia  of  the  peqgile  of  Indo- 
china. 'Wbrst  of  an.  considering  the  ImpUea- 
UoDS  for  oar  vwn  eouaMtuttoartsyetem  and 
our  totematkmal  poafeom,  thoy-tffBat  aper- 
sttttog  refossl  to  lesm  axgrthtog  at  aU  from 
sa  the  bftttaHty  and  bIood*sd  e*  the  Viet- 
nam war.  

OsoosK  IfeOov^w, 

jfs.  seoeior. 
n 

Boughly  twenty  yearn  S9«.  a  law  Journal 
aentXDeatw»-volume  weadkJn  aiarrlran  caa- 
rtitvft*^*^  history  tot  review  to  %fl(»  words. 
•HM  .study  mm  hlaa«r^  ta.asy  tha  Jsam.  and 
attar  lnsh<<hy-4aah  STinntatlrm.  I  waa  ea^' 
fronted  with  an  imposstWIs  mlaakm.  I  wtots 
the  editom  and  tcM.  them  thMl  wouM  sub- 
m»  either  a  ooe  siuitmm  rwtlaw  fWilslB  a 
fantasy;  AHiertean  ci»md,IUltluuaI  hMuj 
through  the  looking  glass")  <w  a  Sfi.OOO-word 


liegard 
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analyUcftI  MMy,  Uklng  tbe  study  apart  mc- 
tlon  by  auction.  I  racelvMl  no  reply. 

Tb*  Pentagon  Paperi  faUs  Into  proclMly 
th*  same  catacory.  An  adequate  one-aenteoce 
review  would  state:  "While  occasionally  in- 
teresting and  etillghtenlng.  the  Pentagon 
Paper*  U  fundamentaUy  a  historical  junl^Ue 
which  proTldec  neither  proof  nor  dl^iroof  for 
aiiy  hypotheoM  a))OUt  the  origins  and  charac- 
ter of  the  war  In  Vietnam."  This  proposition 
is  one  that  I  can  document  In  25,000  words, 
and  fully  intend  to  do  so  on  another  occa- 
sion. For  our  purposes,  however,  I  shall  take  a 
different  tack  which  wUl  hopefully  both  con- 
flue  me  to  the  requested  2,000  words  and 
prove  useful  to  the  profession.  Instead  of 
arguing  the  meriU  of  the  Pentagon  Papers, 
I  will  raiee  certain  questions  for  the  benefit 
oX  thoee  maeochists  who  are  preptared  actu- 
ally to  read  the  mass  of  material.  The  in- 
trepid few  who  last  the  covirse  can  respond 
to  these  questions  in  terms  of  their  own  ap- 
plication of  the  laws  of  evidence. 

Certain  Issues  of  a  marginal  character  can 
be  eliminated,  by  obiter  dictum,  at  the  out- 
set: they  have  only  aerved  to  muddy  the  his- 
toric*! waters.  There  is,  for  example,  no  logi- 
cal connection  between  the  substantive 
merits  of  the  Pentagon  Papers  and  the  ques- 
tion of  cenaorship  or  the  character  of  Dr. 
Daniel  Kllsberg,  In  my  Judgment,  the  at- 
torney general  was  unwise  to  move  against  the 
New  York  Times:  InevlUbly,  in  the  courtroom 
the  parade  of  horribles  began  and  before  long 
the  logical  escalator  put  one  In  the  position  of 
either  denying  or  affirming  the  right  of  the 
^overxunent  to  impose  any  sort  of  official 
.sHcrecy.  "Hard  case,"  as  Justice  Holmes  put 
It,  'malce  bad  law" — a  generalization  which 
was  validated  by  the  murky  holdings  in  tlie 
New  York  Times  case. 

Indeed,  a  cynic  might  suggest  that  most  of 
the  public  interest  in  the  Pentagon  Papers,  as 
well  as  the  response  of  many  reviewers,  was 
tiased  on  the  proposition  that  luiless  the 
documents  were  really  vital,  the  United 
States  would  never  have  gone  to  such  lengtlis 
to  suppress  them.  As  usual,  cynic  overesti- 
mate the  ratlonallLN  of  the  declsloiunaklng 
process. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  questions  tliat  the 
hardy  reader  ^ould  keep  in  mind  as  he  plows 
his  way  into  the  thlclcet.  First,  how  authori- 
tative are  the  Pentagon  Papers?  To  put  it 
another  way,  how  accurate  a  reflection  do 
they  present  of  the  decisionmaking  process 
within  the  government  of  the  United  States? 
Presumably  a  well  trained  undergraduate 
who  had  survived  a  course  in  American  gov- 
ernment and  perhaps  one  on  the  presidency, 
should  be  equipped  to  answer  this.  Leaving 
aside  the  material  in  the  papers  pertaining 
to  the  period  before  1961  (which  Is  funda- 
mentally of  antiquarian  Interest  only » .  what 
queetlona  would  otir  paradigmatic  under- 
graduate ask  himself? 

'•Where  is  the  president?"  is  the  obvious 
answer — and  beyond  that.  "Where  Is  the  sec- 
retary of  state?"  We  all  know  that  the  United 
States  either  enjoys  or  suffers  under  "presi- 
dential government"  (the  verb  usage  depend- 
ing on  one's  attitude  towards  the  inciunbent 
president ) .  Do  the  papers  reflect  this? 

Not  only  are  the  president  and  the  secre- 
tary of  state  ghostly  flgurea,  but  the  papers 
rarely  include  even  their  written  oontnbu- 
tiouB  to  statecraft.  What  we  And  are  drafts 
prepared  by  assistant  secretaries  for  submis- 
sion to  secretaries  for  eventual  consideration 
by  the  National  Security  Council  and  the 
president.  Secretary  ot  I>e<ense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  is  represented  in  person  from 
time  to  time,  particularly  in  1006-67,  but  his 
memos  to  the  president  do  not  include  preti- 
dentlal  ref^ea  nor  the  critiques  ot  others, 
such  as  Secretary  Rusk,  Clark  Clifford,  or  Abe 
Fortaa.  to  whcm  the  prestdent  may  have  sent 
them  for  conunent. 

To  take  a  oaae  In  point,  the  Times  oom- 
mentatof   Indicate*   tbat   ttM   papers   show 


there  w«s  a  "oonrseoeus"  to  bomb  North  Viet- 
nam within  the  administration  before  the 
1064  presidential  election  (p.  318).  But 
what  do  the  papers  document?  Agreed,  there 
were  bombing  scenarios  on  various  drawing 
boards  (indeed,  the  poeslblllty  ctt  bombing 
the  North  had  been  raised  in  the  1061  Taylor- 
Rostow  Rep<M-t  to  President  Kennedy^ ,  but 
what  proof  Is  there  of  a  "consensus"?  Unlesw 
one  believes  there  can  be  a  policy  consensus 
m  the  executive  l>ranch  without  the  agree- 
ment of  the  p)re«ldent,  he  is  confronted  with 
an  analytical  cul-de-sac. 

In  this  same  context,  the  Times  commen- 
tator notes  earlier  that  in  May  1964,  Joiinson 
was  presented  with  a  scenario  that  included 
bombing.  The  documentatloti  is  a  draft  pre- 
pared by  A&slstant  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Far  East  William  P.  Bundy  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  for  International  Secu- 
rity Affairs  John  McNaughton  for  submission 
to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Security  Council.  The  commentator  implies 
that  the  president  received  this  recommen- 
dation but  "dela>ed  another  nine  months 
the  scenario's  denouement  In  an  air  war" 
(p.  255). 

Tills  clearly  suggests  a  conscious  decision — 
in  context,  a  deceptive  act.  But  what  evi- 
dence is  there  that  this  recommendation  was 
actually  put  t)efore  the  president  Tor  decision 
one  way  or  the  other?  None.  In  fact,  as  I 
know  from  iny  research  on  the  preaident'.al 
papers.  It  was  deleted  at  the  EXCOM  level 
But  ray  personal  knowledge  is  Irrelevant  to 
the  point,  namely,  the  evidential  merit  o( 
the  papers.  .Ml  we  know  on  this  point  from 
the  documentation  is  that  Bundy.  McNaugh- 
ton, et  al.  In  May  1964  submitted  to  their 
principals  a  scenario  that  Included  bombing 
the  North,  i Parenthetically  it  might  be  noted 
that  the  president  did  not  monitor  the  brisk 
chit-chat  among  assistant  secretaries.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  saw  most  of  these  document.'! 
for  the  flret  time  when  they  appe.ired  '.a 
the  press.) 

Space  limitations  require  that  we  move  to 
the  next  question  that  our  well  trained  un- 
dergraduate will  hopefully  formulate:  "What 
new  Inlormatlon  emerges  from  the  papers'" 
What  do  they  tell  us  about  American  policy 
In  Vietnam  that  was  not  In  substance  already 
In  the  public  domain?  Obvlouslv  they  pro- 
vide cablee,  memoa.  and  other  tnireaucrailc 
mementos  that  have  never  been  revealed,  but 
what  do  we  learn  that  was  not  contempo- 
raneously available  in  books,  newspapers. 
columns  to  anyone  who  wanted  to  utilize  it? 

In  other  words,  were  key  decisions  hidden? 
Or  did  contemporary  commentators  simply 
not  focus  on  the  things  we  are  concerned 
about  today?  Recall  that  m  January  1906. 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  Senator  J  W  Pulbrlght. 
aaid  to  Secretary-  Dean  Rusk  I  confess  1 
was  scarcely  conbcious  about  problems  ol  .suy 
significance  |ln  Vietnam  |  until  the  last  few 
years  becatiee  our  attention  was  directed 
largely  In  Europe."  What  was  true  of  Ful- 
brlght  was.  a  fortiori,  even  more  true  for  the 
rest  of  us. 

Let  us  take  two  examples  from  the  papers 
First,  there  was  great  dismay  e.xpressed  last 
year  when  it  '  c^me  to  light"  that  the  United 
States  had  instigated  tlie  coup  that  over- 
throw Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  on  November  1.  1963 
It  is  conceivable  that  most  Americans  t>e- 
Ueved  that  Tolkien's  "Hobblts"  had  done  the 
job.  but  anyone  who  read  the  New  Yorker  n 
1064  or  The  Last  Revolution  in  1963  knew 
from  Robert  Shaplen's  account  precisely 
what  oocxirred  in  Saigon  in  th-'  fall  of  196a  - 
(Conceded:  Shapleu  did  not  name  Colonel 
Luclen  Coneln  as  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency's  key  man.)  Indeed,  it  one  read  Mor- 
ris West's  Jejeune  novel  The  Ambassador,  he 
came  out  with  a  pretty  clear  idea  of  the  antl- 
Dtem  <q>mr*tion.' 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Because  of  the  Washington  bablt  of  "back- 
grounding"  columnists  and  top  nswsmsn,  I 
submit  that  very  little  ocourrsd  tnslds  the 
bureaucarcy  that  was  not  reflscted  in  the 
press,  usually  quite  accurately.  (An  Io^hms 
tant  exception  involved  President  Johnson's 
frank  discussions  with  a  tight  circle  of  per- 
sonal advisers.)  Ironically,  one  of  the  con- 
spiracles  unearthed  by  the  compilers  of  the 
pep>ers  probably  reflects  a  failure  in  back- 
grounding, namely  the  allegation  that  Na- 
tional Security  Action  Memorandum  No.  338 
(April  0,  1966)  Included  an  authorisation  to 
change  the  mission  of  the  Marine  battalions 
at  Danang  from  "defense"  to  "offense"  (p. 
410). 

Those  unfamiliar  with  military  usage  may 
find  a  shift  from  a  static  to  an  active  de- 
fensive posture  a  "change  in  mission,"  but 
wtiat  concerns  us  here  is  the  alleged  secrecy 
of  the  whole  affair.  The  papers  imply  that 
the  State  Department  only  confirmed  on 
June  3  that  the  Marines  had  allegedly 
changed  their  mission,  and  that  this  was 
done  In  such  a  way  as  to  camouflage  a  quan- 
tum Jump  in  strategy.  Against  this  beck- 
ground,  let  me  put  two  queries  to  the  seri- 
ous student :  (11  when  in  fact  did  the  Ma- 
rines inaugvirate  active  patrols?  and  (2) 
when  was  the  fact  that  the  Marines  had  in- 
augurated active  patrolling  announced  at  a 
Military  Assistance  Command,  Vietnam 
(MACV)  briefing  in  Saigon?  A  third  question 
for  thoee  who  do  the  necessary  research :  why 
do  you  suppose  the  Saigon  press  corps  did 
not  feature  this  "change  in  mission"?  Per- 
haps because  the  experienced  war  correspon- 
dents in  Saigon  did  not  recognize  it  as  a 
change  in  mission"?  Could  they  have  btcn 
correct  ? 

Richard  Harwood  of  the  Washington  Post 
haa  written  in  this  connection ; 

The  Post  and  the  Times  and  other  large 
news  organizations  published  thousands  of 
.-itories.  editorials  and  essays  in  1964  describ- 
ing the  deteriorating  mUitary  situation  in 
V'ietnam— Just  as  it  was  described  in  the  of- 
hclul  memoranda  and  cables  in  the  Pentagon 
papers.  The  various  options  and  contingency 
plans  tielng  put  Ijefore  the  President  at  that 
'.^Une  were  reported  repeatedly  and  accurate- 
ly— as  they  .ire  now  reported  In  the  ofDcial 
papers  .  .  .  the  public  was  simply  not  inter- 
ested. Nor  were  most  members  of  Congress.' 

But  again  my  role  here  Is  to  ask  questlo:,s. 
not  to  answer  them.  Let  me  conclude  this 
section  by  challenging  readers  of  the  papers 
to  uncover  one  significant  policy  Issue  that 
was  not  contemporaneously  debated  and  ex- 
plored In  the  media.  They  may  find  it  useful 
to  begin  with  the  writings  of  1.  P.  Stone; 
whatever  one  may  think  of  his  political  views, 
he  knew  how  to  read. 

Having  looked  Into,  first,  the  question  of 
liow  authoritative  are  the  papers  as  a  source 
and.  second,  how  much  new  information 
aiK)ut  policy  Issues  does  the  volume  provide, 
the  reader  might  finally  ask  "What  signifi- 
cant questions  of  policy  do  the  papers  ig- 
nore?" To  put  It  another  way,  he  should 
ask:  "How  coherent  a  history  of  our  involve- 
ment emerges  from  the  papers?  "  Drawing  a 
figure  of  speech  from  Sherlock  Holmes,  let 
us  search  lor  some  dogs  that  did  not  bark 

Beginning,  as  before,  with  1961.  a  serious 
analyst  of  American  policy  toward  Southeast 
Asia  is  immediately  confronted  with  a  serious 
gap  In  the  narrative  as  found  in  the  pa- 
pers: there  is  no  examination  of  the  "neu- 
tralization" option,  which  flourished  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  1962  Geneva  Agreement  on 
Laoe.  In  retrospect,  the  notion  of  the  neu- 
tralization of  all  Indochina  under  great 
power  auspices  was  doubtless  a  fantasy — 
Hanoi  simply  would  not  cooperate.  But  at 
the  time  a  number  of  serious  men,  both  in- 
side and  outside  the  government,  took  the 
poeslblllty  seriously. 

Nor  do  we  find  any  discussion  of  the  deci- 
sion Inside  the  Kennedy  admlnlartratlon  that 
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PMKldtfnt  NfO  DlnH  Diem  (and  his  brother 
w>9  Dlnh  Nbu)  must  not  be  permitted  to 
Sie  a  prtrate  d«*l  with  Ho  CW  Mtoh. 
Sscwslaw  UUMli,  the  PoUsh  chalnnan  of 
the  International  Control  Oommlsston  in 
1M3-64  has  reeenUy  presented  serious  evi- 
dence* that  Dlsm  and  Ho  wsre  discussing 
.  "political  solution"  (ManeU  was  the  inter- 
mediary) which  would,  in  essence,  have  led 
to  South  Vletn*mese  neutrality  In  the  cold 
—r— and  an  American  depw^ure  from  the 
Ksmlaea.  Washington,  as  some  memos  by 
Rocer  Hllsman.  than  assistant  secretary  of 
[tate  f or  tbe  FW  Xast  doounxent  *  found  the 
i^oBDeot  unthinkable:  South  Vietnam  could 
Mtbe  pe»mltt«l  to  desert  the  "Free  World." 
V^y  did  the  compUers  of  the  papers  ignors 
this  whole  sequence?  (They  had  the  Hlls- 
man memorandums  at  their  dtspoa*!.)* 

As  It  stands,  the  only  signlflcABt  mention 
of  neutxmllwtlan  In  the  papers  Is  »  cable 
fiom  Prestdsaft  Johnson  In  March  1064  to 
Amtwssador  Henry  Oabot  Lodge  sUtlng  that 
hs  was  Intent  on  "knocking  down  the  idea 
of  neutrallaatlon  whersvar  It  rears  its  ugly 
head  . . ."  (p.  2M) .  Wlthoint  Indulging  In  his- 
torical paranoia,  one  may  legitimately  In- 
quire why  the  compUers  dimiped  this  body 
on  Jcriinson's  doorstep. 

This  sort  of  Inquiry  can  be  contlaued  al- 
Qcst  indeflnltely,  but  v/lthout  further  help 
from  me— at  least  on  this  occasion.  What  the 
conadentlous  analyst  must  do  Is  to  go 
through  exlBttng  commentarlee  on  our  Viet- 
nam policy,  particularly  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's 
The  Vantage  Point  wltb  Its  carvful  documen- 
Utkm  of  what  oocurrwd  In  the  prasldenfs  In- 
ner circle,  and  to  compare  the  rasuiu  with 
the  narrative  found  In  the  papers.* 

Let  me  confess.  In  conoluelon,  that  I  have 
done  just  this.  In  fact,  I  have  gone  through 
the  full  version  of  the  papers — a  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  If  ever  one  existed. 
It  would  be  both  impropw  and  impossibla 
for  ma  to  render  my  verdict  on  our  policy  at 
this  time.  Improper  because  the  precise  point 
of  this  essay  is  that  scholars  must  reach 
their  own  Judgments  on  the  evidence;  im- 
possible because  I  have  been  unable  to  con- 
clude on  the  basis  of  all  the  evidence  at  my 
disposal  whether  certain  critical  decisions 
eould  have  been  averted  given  the  political 
environment  of  the  times — for  example, 
woiUd  the  American  people,  poUtldans,  and 
press  have  permitted  the  presideniU  to  liq- 
uidate our  commitment  in  1063,  1064.  or 
19667  _^ 

Finally,  one  ultimate  caveat:  anyone  who 
wanU  to  attempt  the  Job  can  try  to  mold  a 
conspiracy  theory  from  these  materials,  but 
I  hereby  Issue  a  formal  warning.  Gk>  to  iti 
But  I  will  be  waiting  at  the  paas — with  foot- 
not«s.  To  say  that  I  am  not  prepared  to 
offer  a  synoptic  interpretation  of  our  policy 
la  not  to  Imply  that  I  am  unprepared  or  un- 
willing to  demolish  alternative  interpreta- 
tions based  on  bad  logic,  bad  eyldence,  or 
both. 

JOHW   Rocax, 
Brandeia  University. 

rOOTIfOTKS 

•The  page  numbers  in  the  text  refer  to 
The  Pentagon  Papers:  The  Secret  History  of 
the  Vietnam  War  as  published  by  the  New 
York  Times  (New  York  Quadrangle.  1971). 

>  UJ3.  Senate,  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, HeaHngs  on  8.  2793.  89th  Cong.,  2nd 
Sees.,  1066,  p.  7. 

'Robert  aiaplen,  "Letter  from  Saigon." 
Neu  Yorker,  XZXEX  (Dec.  24,  1068),  201 
ff.;  Xli  (July  11,  1064).  37  ff.;  XL  (Sept.  10. 
1964),  170  a.  Robert  Shaplen,  host  Revolu- 
tion (New  York.  1966) . 

*  Morris  West,  The  Ambassador  (New  York, 
1966). 

'Richard  Hardwood,  "Few  Revelations'  for 
Thoee  Who  Had  Been  Listening,"  Wathington 
Post.  June  24,  1071. 

•  MlKxyslaw  Manelt  The  War  of  the  Van' 
quished  (New  York,  1071). 


'See  John  P.  Roche,  "The  Jigsaw  Pumla 
of  History,"  New  York  Timet  Uagtudne.  Jan. 
34,  1071,  and  my  exehaaga  with  HWsnwn  In 
this  latters  aeetion  of  subaaquant  isaoea, 

•  In  Dae.  1997.  I  pnvldad  Dr.  Letila  Oslb, 
coordlnAtor  of  "The  saeNaawm  Hiatary"  (as 
it  was  than  called) ,  with  my  full  dossier  on 
the  Diem  coup,  inoludlng  the  Hllsman  manu>- 
randums  cited  above.  None  ot  this  material 
appeared  In  the  Pentagon  Papers. 

•  Lyndon  Johnson,  77i«  Vantage  Point  (New 
York.  1971 ) .  The  Johnson  memoirs  indicate, 
for  example,  that  the  president  began  "re- 
thinking" our  strategic  options  Icmg  btton 
Tst.  To  my  personal  knowledge,  he  was  seo- 
reUy  dismayed  with  the  mUltejry'a  "More  of 
the  Same"  policy  as  early  as  May  1067.  Be- 
fore Christmas  1067.  he  had  resolved  not  to 
give  MACV  any  more  troops  and  was  await- 
ing the  Installation  of  Clark  Clifford  as  seera- 
tary  of  defense  to  Initiate  a  total  review  of 
our  options.  Tet  Intervened  and  forced  the 
pace. 

<X)NCLUSION  OF  MORNDTQ 
BUSINESS 

Mr  MARBFJXLD.  Mr.  President,  ia 
there  further  morning  baainegB? 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  kmsinesB?  If  not,  nuun- 
Ing  businesB  la  closed. 


UNFINISHED    BUSINESS     (S.J.    RES. 
241)   TEMPORARILY  LAID  ASIDX 

The  PRBSHnNO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  prevlouB  order  the  unflnlsbed  biui- 
nese  will  now  be  laid  aside  and  stay 
laid  aside  for  the  ronalnder  of  the  day 
or  untU  House  Joint  Resolution  1278  and 
8.  32  have  been  passed,  whichever  comes 
earlier. 

FUK'l'HER  CONTLNUINQ  APPROPRI- 
ATTONS.  1973 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Talmadgk).  Under  the  previous  order 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1278,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  stated  by 
title  as  foUows: 

A  Joint  reaolutlon  (H.J.  Res.  1878)  mak- 
ing further  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1073,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Ailcansas, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priatl<»u,  win  yield.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  without  his  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore we  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  a  typograidilcal  error  in 
the  printing  of  the  rest^tion.  On  line 
6,  after  the  words  "1»73  or"  there  ap- 
pears the  word  "in",  which  is  an  in- 


advertence of  the  Printing  OfBce,  X  am 
sure,  and  Is  not  a  part  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion as  reported. 

I  ask  unanimous  conasnt  that  the  word 
"in"  be  stricken  from  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion before  It  la  consldared. 

The  FRXSnUNa  OFFICEB.  (Mr. 
Hamt  F.  Bteb.  Ja.) .  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MoCUB3J;<AM.  Mr.  FrmUmit,  the 
Committee  on  AppropriatiODa,  at  its 
meeting  Wednesday,  Aiwust  It.  approved 
the  contlnnlng  reaolutlon  without 
amendment  and  ordered  it  reported  to 
the  Senate. 

As  Members  are  aware,  the  present 
resolution  contains  an  CTpiratton  date  of 
August  18,  1873.  The  purpoaa  of  this 
resolution  is  to  extend  ttala  date  to  Sep- 
tember 30, 1072,  or  the  sine  die  adjourn- 
ment of  the  second  seesion  of  the  93d 
Congress,  whichever  oocun  flnl 

As  of  this  date,  10  of  the  IS  regular 
annual  aj^propriatlon  bills  have  passed 
both  ^he  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate.  The  remaining  three  Mils— 
the  aK>ropri»tk»s  bills  for  ttie  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  Foreign  Operations,  and 
Military  Oonstruetloa — are  scheduled 
now  to  be  processed  In  September.  These 
three  bills  have  been  held  up  because 
of  lack  of  necessary  annual  authorisa- 
tions. Oaie  of  the  10  regular  annual  av- 
propriatlon  bills  r«nalns  In  conf««nce — 
the  State,  Justioe,  Oonneroe.  and  the 
Judiciary  appropriation  bill.  Tlie  other 
nine  bills  have  been  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

However.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
note  that,  in  addition  to  the  three  bills 
that  I  have  referred  to  that  have  not 
yet  passed  Congress  and  the  one  that  Is  in 
conference,  on  yesto'day  the  Presld«it 
vetoed  rase  of  the  bills  that  had  been  sent 
to  him,  the  Labor-HEW  appropriatton 
bill.  In  view  of  that  veto — which  has  been 
sustained  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives—there will  be  four  biUs  yet  to  be 
passed  by  Ccmgress. 

Since  it  is  clear  that  thsse  three  reg- 
ular artwiw*^'  appropriatiofi  bills  and  the 
State,  Justlee,  Commerce,  and  the  Judi- 
ciary approfMTlatlon  bill,  as  well  as  the 
HEW-Labor  appropriatioa  bill,  cannot 
be  enacted  before  the  twmlnatton  date 
of  the  preeent  continuing  resolution,  an 
extension  is  required  In  order  to  assure 
the  continuation  of  prograaas  and  ac- 
tivities funded  in  these  bills. 

In  the  case  of  the  defense  approria- 
tion  bill,  the  foreign-aid  appropriation 
bill.  nnA  the  military  cogastnwtlon 
appropriatkMi  bill  sehadulsd  to  be  proc- 
essed In  September,  approuriatlons  are 
provided  for  eontinntag  projects  or  ac- 
tivities conducted  during  fiscal  year 
1972  at  the  curr«st  rate,  or  the  rate  pro- 
vided in  the  budget  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1973.  wiiichever  is  lower,  and  tinder 
the  more  restrictive  authority.  In  addi- 
tKm,  if  there  is  no  budget  estimate  for  a 
specific  item  but  it  Is  a  conttnning  pro- 
gram from  fiscal  year  1872.  special  pro- 
visi(Mi  is  made  in  the  resolution  for  mini- 
mum coatlntiation  until  the  matter  is 
resolved  in  the  processing  of  the  regular 

appropriation  bllL  

In  the  case  of  the  vetoed  Labor-HEW 
apiK-oprUtion  bill,   activttlee  and  pro- 
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grams  are  continued  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided to  the  Hbow  vr  Senate  bills,  -wrhlch- 
evw  Is  Icnrer.  .  ^. 

As  In  all  other  such  resolntlong.  any 
obngattom  or  entpendltnrea  Incurred 
pursuant  to  the  auOwrtty  granted  to  this 
^solution  will  be  charsed  aaalnat  ttie 
applicafciB  approprlattan  when  the  biU 
tn  whteh  such  fonds  or  authority  are 
contained  Is  enacted  Into  law. 

Mr.  Pieaident.  It  Is  clear  that  these 
three  reful«r  amnaJ  appropriation  bilk, 
as  wen  tea  Vbe  HBW-Labor  appropria- 
tion bin,  together  with  the  State,  Justice. 
Conaneree,  and  the  Judlrtary  appropria- 
tion bill,  cannot  be  enacted  before  the 
temdnatteBi  date  of  the  present  con- 
tlnntag  imituCten.  ThereTore,  this  resohi- 
tlon  Is  -netesrary  to  assure  the  conthraa- 
tlon  of  ptterams  «nd  activities  funded 
m  these  bOto,  and  I  respectfully  urge  its 

adupUou.  ...  _* 

Mr  YOOHO.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  poBltlon  taken  by  the  distinguished 
chalraaa  «f  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
pilatlong  that  tl»e  contlnTrtng  resolution 
shooM  pern,  ft  is  Tcry  necessary  that  It 
paflB.  and  in  my  opinion  without  amend - 

menta.  

II  Is  mifcirtungte  tJtat  some  programs 
MQ  not  be  flmneed  as  fully  as  they  might 
be  tmder  ttota  eouthinlng  resolution. 
HeaNh.  miuimUon.  and  Welfare  Is  one. 
That  ainwmiiWteo  Wll  was  vetoed,  and 
the  <«t»  was  sBstateed  by  the  House. 
TTndesr  this  conttnning  resolution  pro- 
grams and  aetlTltles  wfll  have  co  be  at 
the  level  of  the  Hoxwe  or  Senate  versions 
of  the  vetoed  bill  whichever  is  lower. 
Some  very  good  programs  were  added  in 
the  HKW  appropriation  bin,  but  those 
wtH  have  to  wait  ontfl  a  new  Health, 
lidQcatlon.  and  Welfare  appropriation 
bm  Is  sent  to  tt*c  Senate  by  the  House. 
I  hope  the  Hoose  will  take  action  In 
aendkig  m  a  new  HeiOth.  Edncation,  and 
Welfara  approprtatton  bfil  soon  after  the 


Other  programs.  I  think,  will  fare  quite 
well,  as  good  as  could  be  expected  under 
this  uuBiluoins  resolution. 

I  wamUL  liave  hoped  that  there  could 
be  a  iator.  WKe  realtatlc  date  of  October 
14.  bat  «be  taadefship  iiwisted  on  Sep- 
temlHr  M.  and.  ef  course,  there  is  some 
pooBibnty  we  can  adjourn  by  then 

I  do  aimiart  the  passage  of  the  joint 
leaulution. 
Mr.  Pustdent,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum. 

TlH  PKUOmO  OFPICBR.  The  clerk 
will  call  tte  raB. 

Ttee  aaeoBd  tt*-*-- ^  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caH  tte  roIL 

Mr.  wAMium  Ml.  Presidait.  I  ask 
iiiiiiirtiMiM  iiasiiaifr  that  the  order  for  the 
quorufli  call  te  iif  Inrtful. 

Tla  I'lmHinill  OmCER.  Without 
(tbiettimi.  tt  la  ao  oidered. 

Mr.  HAttaOL  Mr.  PresMtent,  earlier  in 
tJw  yaar.  vhaa  the  Labar-HEW  appro- 
priaUan  Uil  was  taeCora  ibis  body,  the 
limiha'fiTillffciMki  (Mtt. Camra)  and 
a  nui^cr  of  other  Senators,  tnclndtng 
myseiC  diaeaaad  a  protalem  that  icsottB 
frooa  iaatnBfclani  pnamiigated  by  the 
OccMcioHBtof  Lmbae  wtatch  iniklBmented 
the  earlier  law  passed  hy  ConcrcBs  deal- 
inj  «ub  tte  Vm"-''  and  saXatir  of  work- 
raf eirad  Ui  aa  the  Oc- 


cupational Safetj-   and  Health  Act,   or 
OSHA. 

Duilag  the  9Lst  Congress,  hearings 
were  hekl  on  Uiat  measure,  and  iegisla- 
^ipt  ^Ma  passed.  There  were  a  number  of 
Memhers  of  thta  body  who  felt  that  the 
meamire  finally  passed  was  too  severe  m 
its  application,  and  an  etfort  was  made  to 
substitute  tlie  so-called  Domlnick  pro- 
posal for  the  measiire  as  passed.  A  motion 
w&s  made  to  lay  on  the  table  the  I>om- 
inick  substitute,  as  I  i^ecail,  aiid  by  a  vous 
a<  41  to  39,  if  mooaury  serves,  a  motion  to 
lay  the  Domlnick  proposal  on  the  table 
prevailed.  As  a  consequence,  a  tougher, 
more  unrealistic  bill— at  least  in  my 
judgment — was  passed,  and  in  due  course 
became  law.  Since  that  time,  in  observing 
Che  mq"^*^-"  given  it  by  Coogress.  the 
Department  of  lAbor  has  promulgated 
very  voluminous  rules  and  regulaUons 
seeking  to  implement  the  law 

When  the  Bf"  ^^^''  from  Neiwai>ka  i  Mr. 
Curtis'    presented  an  amendment  re- 
stricting the  administration  of  the  OSHA 
iegialadon  that  he  and  I  and  many  other 
Senators  had  sponaored.  as  an  addition 
to  the   Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill. 
Senator  CcBTis  displayed  on  ills  desk  sev- 
eral piles  of  material  that  I  suspected 
aggregated  a  stack  21a  feet  high.  At  that 
time  he  pointed  out  that  ail  of  those  ma- 
terials -n-ere  incorporated  by  reference 
into  the  Ifiw.  but  that  that  was  only  a 
pari  of  what  was  actually  tn  the  law.  and 
that  if  all  the  puhUcadons  and  all  the 
potinent  data  which  h&ve  by  reference 
hfli-K-Miv*  a  pari  of  thai  law  were  to  be 
placed  one  on  (op  of  another,  a  mem- 
ber o£  cite  staff  at  the  Library  of  Congress 
had  estimated  they  would  add  up  to  a 
pile  exceeding  17  feet  in  height,  and  that 
thei-e   was  jealli'  no  one  place  in   the 
country  wheie  an  employer  could  find  out 
what  was  in  the  law  except  by  going  to 
the  Library  of  Cangreea. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  T,  .is 
well  as  ottier  Members  of  this  body  ha'^ 
bad  a  great  many  ciuestions  put  to  us  by 
our  constituents  wanting  to  kno^'  spe- 
afically  what  tlie  law  says.  These  ques- 
tions arose  because  officials  of  the  De- 
partmoit  of  lAbor.  seeking  to  implement 
the  law.  were  expressly  denied  by  the 
act  the  opportunity  of  eoint?  to  a  man's 
place  of  business  to  expiam  what  was  m 
the  law  and  how  it  would  be  appU£d  and 
admiaistfii-ed.  While  tlieae  admmisua- 
tors  o£  the  law  could  talk  m  geneiai 
terui&  adtout  xiie  act,  they  could  not  Laik 
specifically,  nor  could  they  go  on  the 
premises  of  a  man's  business  and  explain 
the  law  to  him.  Nevertheless,  in  accoid- 
ance  with  rules  promulgated  by  the  De- 
paj-tment  of  Labor,  these  inspectors  could 
fine  the  employer  if,  m  the  judgment  of 
the  inspector,  that  employei-  was  in  vio- 
lation  of  any  pait  of  iiii&  very  vasue 
body  of  law. 

What  the  Senator  from  Nebra&ka  was 
.seeking  to  accomphsh  by  ha\ing  the  ma- 
terial piled  on  bis  desk  was  to  dramatize 
the  problem  that  faces  typical  .American 
businessmen,  both  large  and  smalL  We 
pointed  out.  in  support  of  our  amend- 
mtfaiL,  that  the  bigger  corporations,  the 
bigger  empioyers.  had  a  better  oppor- 
tunity of  reseaichiug  the  aptHT>priate 
niies  and  regulations  wiucb  may  have 
aciphed   to   those   particular   businesses 


than  would  a  small  businessman.  Tha 
tiilfnimj.  that  the  typical  emjAoyer  found 
himself  in  was  Uiat  there  was  no  wa^ 
that  he  could  90  to  any  one  place  and 
find  prectaty  what  the  law  said. 

I  thhdc.  If  T  recall  oorrectly.  some  11 
or  12  pages  were  pubUshod  In  the  Federal 
Register  alone  on  the  siibject  of  step- 
laddeia — six  or  seven  pa^es  dealing  with 
onlv  st^Jladdera. 

This  sort  of  law,  impAemcnted  as  it  was 
bj'  the  Department  of  Latxn-  with  the 
promulgation  of  the  roles  gndregulatkms 
that  tiWT  put  together,  has  bronght  about 
a  totally  Intolerable  situation.  "What  has 
resulted  Is  that  no  one  man  knows  what 
he  is  supposed  to  do  in  order  to  comply 
with  the  law. 

I  told  the  Secretary  of  Labor  ttwt  I 
would  defy  him — and  I  repeat  this  chal- 
lenge— to  pick  out  two  adrntatetrators 
of  the  OSHA  law;  choose  them  wherever 
he  wants  to  in  any  part  of  the  XTnited 
States;  aai  if  tiaey  had  not  gotten  to- 
gether' pt«vk»usly  and  by  coimlvanes 
agreed  on  what  they  aie  80^8  to  find  at 
variance  with  the  law,  I  do  not  thmk 
there  are  two  administrators  In  the 
United  States  who  could  go  into  a  place 
of  business  that  I  will  pick  out  In  Ne* 
bi-aska.  Wyomintf.  or  Arkansaa,  or  anjr- 
piace  etee.  and  wtw  will  oome  up  with 
the  same  hst  at  vloiattons  of  the  OSHA 
Act.  rules  and  regulations. 

So.  really,  what  we  are  talking  f.boirt 
in  holding  that  changes  need  be  made  in 
this  law  is  to  point  out  that  any  time 
this  sort  of  situation  resulU.  it  places 
a  totally  impossible  burden  on  an  em- 
ployer:  it  gives  far  too  mneta  authority 
to  administrators  and  Federal  inspectors. 
Trtiese  persons  administering  the  law 
go  in,  they  make  the  examination,  and 
tiaey  determine  on  their  own  judgment 
if  a  person  is  m  compUanoe  with  the  law. 
I  know  from  persoaiai  knowledce  that 
some  of  the  people  sent  to  nny  State  ot 
Wvoming,  when  asked  about  the  law. 
said  they  did  not  know  If  there  was  a 
violation.  They  would  have  to  go  back  to 
their  room  where  they  had  the  materials 
and  look  it  up.  That  is  the  xesponse  that 
has  been  given  empioyen  in  my  State 
to  very  lecittmate  qoeettons  put  by  them 
to  tlw  administrators  of  the  OSHA  law. 
All  I  can  say,  Mr.  President,  is  that  if 
the  persons  charged  with  admtnlsterir4J 
these  laws,  if  the  persons  who  are  cloaked 
with  the  authority  to  go  in  to  foUow  up 
on  a  complaint  or,  on  their  own  volition, 
to  go  in  and  make  an  examination,  to 
determine  if  an  employer  is  in  or  out  of 
compliance  and  to  levy  fines  on  him  for 
violations  of  which  the  employer  could 
not  be  possit>ly  aware,  then  I  say  things 
have  come  to  a  pretty  pass  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  a  consequence.  Because  of  tlie 
\  erj'  serious  concern  that  is  felt  by  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  body, 
which  was  acpresaed  in  like  measure  by 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  House  denied  tt«  use  of  funds 
under  the  appropriationa  made  to  Labor 
and  HEW  to  administer  the  law  with 
respect  to  those  employers  who  had  no 
more  than  25  omftloyees. 

When  the  bill  came  to  this  end  of  the 
Capitol,  we  tried  to  attach  the  same  sort 
of  amendment.  We  failed  by  Jwt  a  few 


Mtes  on  the  25  or  fewer  employee  cut- 
off of  funds  for  the  adndnlstration  of  the 
IM  We  next  tried  for  a  cutoff  for  those 
Soipkjyere  employing  not  more  than  15 
employees.  That  carried. 

■fliis  contlnubig  resolution,  u  I  imder- 
Btand  It,  des^rfte  the  fact  that  the  oon- 
fei«ice  report,  having  the  stamp  of 
gpproval  of  conferees  from  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  would  have  de- 
nied to  the  Department  of  Labor  funds 
to  administer  the  OSHA  law  with  respect 
to  employers  having  not  more  than  15 
employees,  takes  hito  account  no  such 
feeling  on  the  part  of  either  of  the  bodies 
of  Congress. 

80,  Mr.  President,  what  I  would  like 
to  do  would  be  to  call  up  an  amwidment 
that  would  restrict  the  funds  made 
available  by  this  continuing  resolution. 
Insofar  as  the  OSHA  law  Is  concerned, 
to  those  cases  involving  employers  with 
not  more  than  16  employees.  This  would 
be  in  full  conformity  with  what  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  by  the  Senate,  and  which  was  fur- 
ther agreed  upon  by  the  conferees. 

I  have  dlsciissed  this  situation  with  the 
dlstingulBhed  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  with  the  rank- 
ing member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Dakota. 

I  realise  that  time  Is  short.  I  am  fidly 
aware  that  a  number  of  Senators  are  not 
here  today  and  I  wo»ild  think  It  might 
be  difBcult  to  get  an  accurate  reflection 
of  the  sentiment  of  all  of  the  people  in 
the  United  States,  as  would  be  disclosed 
by  a  vote  taken  here  today. 

I  know  when  I  was  discussing  this 
amendment,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pastori),  my 
good  friend,  was  on  the  floor;  suid  though 
be  voted  against  the  amendment  we  pro- 
posed, I  am  certain  that  a  rereading  of 
the  record  will  disclose  quite  fully  that 
i»  shared  our  feeing  of  frustration  and 
annoyance  with  the  msmner  in  which  the 
Department  of  Labor  was  Implement- 
ing a  law  that  gave  them  such  great, 
broad  dlscretianary  authority;  in  writing 
roles  and  regulations  and  by  referenoe 
Ineorporatlng  other  material,  and  then 
not  even  having  those  rules  and  regula- 
tions printed.  I  know  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  was  ocmcemed;  and 
I,  too,  am  concerned. 

I  am  not  going  to  press  for  a  vote  on 
the  amendm«it  that  I  would  like  to  pro- 
pose to  this  continuing  resolution,  be- 
cause, for  the  reasons  eaiUer  stated,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  would  not  really 
afford  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
an  opportunity  fully  to  reflect  the  senti- 
ment around  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  may.  I  would  like 
to  call  up  amendment  No.  1446  previously 
submitted  by  Senator  Curtis  for  himself 
and  other  Senators  which  I  shall  later 
withdraw.  Noverthelees,  I  would  like  to 
ask  lor  its  immediate  consideration  and 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

■nie     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  amendment  was  read,  as  follows: 
At  th«  end  of  the  Joint  resolution  add  the 
foUowlng  new  section: 

8«c.  .  Such  Joint  reeolutlon  la  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fouowing  new  section: 


"8»c.  107.  No  i^ipraprtetloa  or  fund  made 
avallabl*  undsr  tbts  Joint  rMotutton  ahaU  be 
obllgatwl  aftw  Auguat  It.  isn.  to  pay  tiM 
aalarlM  o<  any  MiNiilnys—  of  tb*  Fedaral 
Oovenunaat  who  InapMt  Oxnu  enplojlng 
flftewx  persona  or  }«u  for  oompllanoo  with 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  ol 
1970." 


Mr.  HANBBN.  Mr.  President,  the  num- 
ber of  the  measure  offered  by  Senator 
CtniTis  and  others,  including  me,  if  I 
recall  oorectly.  was  amendment  No.  1446. 
Mr.  President,  and  I  will  not  belabor 
the  matter  much  longer,  but  I  think  we 
are  being  unfair  to  the  employers  ol  this 
country  at  a  time  when  every  effort  is 
being  made  further  to  expand  job  op- 
portunities In  this  country,  to  permit  the 
sort  of  rulemaking  authority  that  was 
exercised  by  the  Department  of  Labor  so 
as  to  place  very  real  and  severe  burdens 
on  small  employers. 

No  one  wants  to  condone  unsafe  or  un- 
healthy working  conditions.  I  voted,  de- 
spite my  eartler  expressed  misgivings,  for 
the  Occupatonal  Safety  and  Health  Act. 
I  must  say,  I  had  no  Idea  that  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  would,  by  referenoe. 
Incorporate  all  the  voluminous  material 
that  It  did  into  that  law. 

It  is  not  asking  too  miKh  that  the 
people  of  this  country.  If  they  are  ex- 
pected to  obey  the  law,  should  have  the 
opportunity  to  know  what  the  law  is:  yet 
that  opportunity  has  not  been  given 
them.  I  have  wrlten  and  I  have  talked  to 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  tried  to 
get  spelled  out  specifically  what  the  law 
says  and  regulations  but  we  cannot  get 
that  because  the  law  says  so  much  and 
incorporates  by  referenoe  other  statutes 
and  publications,  other  material,  other 
studies,  other  books,  some  of  which  the 
Library  of  Congrees  told  us  It  believed 
coulC  be  found  with  oertataty  only  in  the 
Ubrary  of  Congress.  ^  ^  ^, 

When  Senator  Curtis  was  debatmg 
this  amenmrait  he  asked  If  he  oould  get 
all  the  materials  that,  by  referenoe,  are 
incorporated  hito  the  law.  The  Library 
of  Congrees  said  that  some  of  the  mate- 
rial was  In  such  short  supply  it  oould  not 
permit  Its  being  removed  from  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress.  That  is  exactly  what 
the  situation  Is. 

I  would  hope  that  when  this  continu- 
ing resolution,  which  I  am  oertahi  will 
pass  and  which  I  shall  support,  expires 
on  September  30,  the  Senate  would  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  reconsider 
its  earlier  stated  position  and  we  might 
go  along  with  the  House  action  exempt- 
ing busineseee  wl«i  26  or  fevrer  em- 
ployees. ^  . 

But.  neverth^ess,  I  think  most  Amer- 
icans are  law-abiding  Most  Americana 
want  to  see  that  working  conditions  are 
safe  and  healthy.  I  share  tiiat  feeling, 
but  It  does  not  make  any  sense  to  tell  a 
small  businessman  in  Casper,  Wyo.,  say, 
who  may  have  one  or  two  employees, 
that  one  bathroom  is  not  enough  and 
lie  has  got  to  put  in  two,  that  he  has  got 
to  have  spUt  toilet  seats  on  both,  and  if 
he  has  one  female  employee  he  has  got 
to  put  a  couch  in  the  bathroom  so  that 
that  employee,  if  she  so  desires,  may  he 

down. 

This  touches  on  another  point.  In  legis- 
lation I  have  cosponsored  to  amend  the 
basic  law,  if  a  regulation  promulgated  by 


the  Department  of  Labor  later  <mi  is 
abandoned,  and  this  has  happened,  then 
we  say  in  our  amendment  that  an  em- 
ployer viia  In  compHsnoe  with  the  law 
by  havtag  spent  money  only  to  find  a 
week  later  that  the  Department  of  I*bor 
had  decided  it  was  gohig  to  kick  out  that 
particular  regulatlan.  Uie  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  should  repay  hhn  for 
the  expense  he  was  put  to,  because  many 
Mmes  this  can  lepresent  the  difference 
between  a  man  staying  in  business  and 
going  out  of  business. 

I  have  received  letters  from  employ- 
ees— not  emidoyers.  but  employees  who 
have  said  that  their  jobs  were  to  Jeop- 
ardy because  their  employer  was  a  small 
businessman  and  if  he  had  to  go  to  the 
expense  that  was  Indicated  by  the  regu- 
lations as  they  were  sp^ed  out  by  the 
administrators  of  the  OccopaUonal 
Safety  and  Health  Act,  those  emptoyers 
would  not  be  abie  to  make  enough  money 
to  stay  In  busineBs;  shops  would  cloee 
down,  and  their  Jobs  would  be  jdaced  In 
great  Jeopardy  as  a  conseonence. 

So  I  wtnild  hope  very  much  that  the 
Senate  by  September  80,  when  it  acte 
spedflcally  en  the  Labor,  Health.  Bduca- 
tion.  and  Welfare  budget,  will  keep  in 
mind  the  problems  we  have  placed  on 
employers  through  the  delegation  of  this 
authority  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAlf .  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  James  Cal- 
loway, chief  counsel,  of  the  Qoverament 
OperatioDs  Committee,  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  consid- 
eration of  this  ocnttnulng  resolution. 

•me  PKEaiDIWO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Moss).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  has  made  a  strong 
case  for  his  amendment,  which  would 
exempt  employers  hiring  15  workers  or 
less  from  the  operation  of  the  health 
and  safety  act  program.  "Riere  Is  na- 
tionwide support  for  the  amendment.  I 
do  not  believe  any  law  was  ever  written 
during  my  service  here  more  unreason- 
able emd  more  unrealistic  than  this  one, 
in  the  way  It  affects  small  businessmen 
all  over  the  country. 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming is  using  good  Judgment  in  not 
offering  It  to  the  conthiulng  resolution 
because  the  House  Just  will  not  take  it. 
There  will  be  another  HEW  bill.  There 
has  to  be,  because  many  provisions  In 
the  HEW  bill  whleii  were  vetoed  are  vi- 
ttUy  necessary.  That  will  offer  another 
opportimity.  next  month,  when  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  will  get  the  same  strong 
support  for  his  amendment  as  has  now. 
There  will  be  another  supplemental  «)- 
proprlations  bill  to  which  this  amend- 
ment would  be  germane. 

I  am  really  very  pleased  that  tiie  Sen- 
ator is  not  urging  a  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment now.  He  is  using  good  judgment, 
because  I  beUeve  it  does  not  have  any 
chance  of  being  passed  at  this  time  and 
in  this  manner. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
only  because  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  a  very  dear  fri«id.  He 
paid  me  a  compliment  in  using  my  same. 
He  has  rendered  a  valuable  service  this 
morning.  I  do  not  think  the  fault  is  with 
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the  Uw  M  much  as  the  fauU  is  with  the 
adadniitnaico  of  th*  law. 

I  *-'"'  Oakt  fflTTiT*^"  to  say  that  when 
»«  had  dttate  flo  tUt  «uU«ct.  the  reason 

wh7  I  voted  agaliMi  the  Curtis  aiaend- 
DMDt  IMS  thai  X  ^U  Boi  vant  to  be  placed 
in  the  peeiMoB  of  havloc  it  said  I  cared 
less  atoHt  the  satety  of  people  who  hap- 
pen to  vofk  in  a  snmp  of  15  In  a  shop,  as 
tMr4an«t  wockers  who  happen  to  work  In 
a  Krotip  ^  oMi*  than  15.  That  could  be 
easUy  BtsHBdesstood.  But  there  U  a  dis- 
tinction to  be  drawn.  Tliere  is  no  question 
about  that. 

If.  on  a  ~.M/«>a»  level,  we  are  really 
tryiim  t»  BMhe  -— -"  hnr<"^"  extinct,  we 
are  vtf  <m  the  road  to  doing  ii.  The  one 
giieMOfe*  I  hM«  Is  that  sometimes  bu- 
irairrarr  Iwmnirs  so  arroeant,  so  Indll- 
feteat.  m  taKatHldeimte  that  It  begins  to 
push  people  aroiind  I  do  2»ot  think  that 
tbotikA  ha  the  way  it  should  be  done. 

We  te  pli~**  Island  ace  proud  of  our 
safety  pcovlaiaBS.  In  Bhode  Island  I  do 
not  t*'1-*'  we  need  this  law  at  alL  When 
I  was  Ooveraor.  I  was  chosen  to  come 
dova  hnw  to  Wa^ington  because  our 
State  was  foremoat  among  the  many 
qttttfs  tM  this  goes  bad:  more  than  25 
years— to  iT¥li¥?t^*'^  safety. 

We  vera  as  nstich  concerned  aboui  the 
safety  of  our  workers  in  B2iode  Island 
as  someone  la  Washlagton.  whether  it 
be  at  UM  FvinsylTania  Avcuue  or  in 
the  Labor  Deportment;  but  I  applaud  the 
f^TiFi^"*'  for  not  r^w^'"g  this  at  this  time. 
I  t>tin»  there  hai  got  to  be  an  answer  to 
»>ii.«  I  voHld  hive  those  responsible  f or 
formulating  guldeliaes  will  read  the 
RacoKB.  This  idea  that  if  one  employs 
two  or  three  people  he  has  to  subject 
himself  to  aH  this  additional  fxpenae., 
he  might  as  well  tell  his  workers,  "Look, 
put  the  key  In  the  door  and  close  up  the 
shop."  TVe  hare  ucA  to  be  reasonable 
ahofiA  P»k  We  have  got  to  be  ■aensfhlp 
about  t*'^  I  wcBdd  hope,  therefore,  that 
this  oould  be  left  to  the  ^ates.  I  hope 
that  much  of  it  vSl  be  tef  t  to  the  States, 
but  the  lav  has  passed,  and  I  hope  that 
the  admlnlstraUon  win  improve  iL  I  I'e- 
peat.  I  do  not  Oi^r\i  this  continuing 
restdntion  diould  be  a  Christmas  tree  for 
a  lot  of  the  grievances  we  have,  for  the 
simple  reasmi  that  Oils  is  an  extension 
only  nnUl  September  30  And  if  we  adopt 
one  aznendtneat.  ve  win  have  to  adopt  15 
or  30.  Ttiat  wIQ  defeat  the  piirpose  of  the 
canttaaiDg  reniotlan. 

I  ttWBk  ttee  Senator  from  ^yyonilng 
for  Mb  MMraBce  that  he  will  wlttuiraw 
the  ameuflmeut. 

Mr.  HAffSEaf.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  dtstln«tflshed  frtend.  the  seraor  Sen- 
ator frees  Rhode  Island.  May  I  say  that 
ate  great  adnAratien  and  respect  in 
wMc*  he  tB  iMid  has  certainly  always 
««ne  far  heyond  party  Itaee.  I  haye  been 
an  admirer  of  Ms  lor  a  long  time,  as 
have  aMixy  people  aU  over  the  United 
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I  ttadnk  the  Senator  has  put  his  finger 
panetty  aquaraly  em  the  point.  There  is  a 
diSerenea  While  certainly  safety  should 
not  be  equated  with  numbers  of  em- 
pkiyees.  I  woeSd  not  agree  more  with 
what  ve  ware  tryhiK  to  say  tn  potting  a 
reetrtetlan  am  the  approprlationB  of 
-  «Mi  bm.  The  reason  is  that 


we  have  strong  misgivings  about  some 
of  the  ruies  and  regulations  pronuigat«d 
by  the  Department  at  Labor. 

Pending  such  ttm*  as  we  wlU  be  afford- 
ed an  opportunity  to  review  and  anwnd 
that  hrw  and  more  precisely  set  out  the 
principles  within  which  the  Department 
of  Labor  shall  promulgate  rules  and  reg- 
nlatlKM,  we  think  that  it  should  not  be 
sdmtniatered  with  ref  ereoee  to  tasinesses 
employing  IS  or  fewer  employeea. 

There  is  validity  to  that  poaitian.  We 
ai«  trying  to  enoourage  ttie  going  into 
biRiaesB  of  individuals.  In  tiiis  country, 
ve  reooeniae  tiiat  the  great  virtue  and 
great  strength  o<  the  free  enterpriae  sys- 
t— «  tn  part  is  assured  by  the  readiness 
and  Hie  ease  with  viuch  a  person  can  go 
toto  Iwiliiiii  We  want  to  enconrage  peo- 
ple le  start  up  in  business. 

TlM  hMory  of  the  oouiatry  has  been 
that  most  employers  start  in  a  very  saiiaii 
way.  ¥/heBL  ttie  job  gets  too  big  for  the 
iadivttoal  and  tiie  memJsers  of  his  family, 
he  may  start  wtth  one  or  two  enurioyees 
and  then  buUd  up  from  tiiat  point. 

The  idea  is  that  the  operation  siiould 
Bot  include  tlie  hiring  of  a  tiattcry  of 
lawyeia  to  try  to  explain  what  might  be 
encompassed  in  over  12.90©  pages  of  rules 
anl  recnlatioiM.  And  that  is  what  we  are 
tmiiring  siwut  this  moming. 

There  has  been  reason  to  shut  off  f  uuds 
for  the  adasinistration  of  the  law  as  it 
applies  to  bnsinessmen  with  a  certain 
n^^wriii^r  of  employees. 

I  appreciate  wiiat  tiie  Seuatoa-  has  said. 
I  apfvedate  as  well  wiiai  oi:.  great  and 
good  f riezKi.  tiie  Senator  from  Aricansas 
iHr.  MoClkllaio  tias  said,  and  the  ad- 
vice that  he  has  given  me. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presuient,  I 
sCroi^ly  support  this  amendment  wtucli 
would  give  smaU  employers  s  1-year  res- 
pite from  barasBOieat  by  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Admini^traiMU  m- 
speetors. 

When  ibe  Oocopauonal  Safety  and 
Health  Aet  was  deiiated  in  tiie  Senate 
several  of  my  colleagues  and  I  waiiied 
that  its  noble  ptu^Mse  would  be  sub- 
verted by  its  unreaiisUcaUy  broad  and 
ndse  mandate  to  the  Laixv  Depaitment. 
The  events  soice  the  act  was  imple- 
mented a  Uttle  over  a  year  ago  hear  this 
out.  Rather  tiiaii  an  msurument  for  the 
noble  purpose  of  providing  a  safe  and 
H»mikitf  environfoent  for  American  work- 
ers, tlie  act  has  been  a  device  for  the  har- 
aTHTT"-"*  of  thousaods  oi  already  iiarried 
BiiH  biwinfttfim^Mi  and  fanners. 

Tlkose  wiM  would  disagree  siKMiki  read 
tlKir  maii  more  carefully  I  have  received 
several  hundred  letters  from  small  busi- 
nessmen coiaphuning  about  inadequate 
notice  ot  new  regulfttinn.s,  vague  stand- 
Mxis,  hjgiihanrded  and  arbitrary  enforce- 
BMnt  officials,  and  tiie  lack  of  coopera- 
tion Ity  the  OccupaUonal  Safety  and 
Hotlth  Admiuistrauon  in  tM-oviding  guid- 
ance as  to  compliance  «Mth  tlie  act  One 
coasUtueat,  a  smail  businessman,  related 
tuw  be  delayed  opening  his  new  paint 
shop  for  weeks  because  he  could  not  get 
advice  f mn  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  regarding  the 
minimum-sise  fan  necessary  to  meet 
ventilation  standards.  Their  only  adviee 


Use  your  best  Judgment.  We  can't  certify 
you.  We  wUl  decide  wfcettxr  yoa  are  tn  eon* 
pUanoe  «  and  wi>««i  ••  taapae*  yew. 

If  sHBh  an  inapeetlnn  took  place,  tba 
inspector  could  sa;y,  "Teu  guessed 
wrong."  disapprowa  the  Ian,  and  wUhout 
notice  or  haarinc  levy  an  lauaaifiate  fine; 
No  woodor  amall  buanaaaman  are  loa- 
ing  faith  in  aovemaaeiit.  Thqr  pay  tazas 
to  estabUah  a  larse  bureaaermcy  which 
sets  and  «if orces  aaiaty  standards,  and 
then  they  caooot  aat  advloe  from  tha 
T«ry  emploaraes  vhoae  salariea  they  ara 
paying  as  to  how  they  caa  comply  with 
the  standards  promulgated.  And  they 
struggle  under  redtape  and  paper  work 
imposed  by  tiw  OSHA  bareaurraey.  Ttaey 
wonder,  and  I  do,  too,  whether  the  money 
to  establish  and  ecfares  against  2-  or  3- 
eraployee  firms,  ragulaiiocs  on  every- 
thing from  prohlhtting  ioe  hi  drinking 
water  to  requiring  smarate  restrooms 
and  split  toilet  scats  cookl  not  be  better 
spent. 

I  thinir  ifc  cotdd.  That  ia  why  I  urge  my 
coUeagiws  to  siiHMrt  this  amendmcot 
which  would  prohibit  duriag  fiscal  year 
1973,  the  use  of  Labor  Department  ap- 
propriatioos  for  enforoeasent  at  oocopa- 
luynai  safety  and  health  legulations 
against  firms  with  35  or  fever  cmplflvees. 
This  pmf»rwii«««^t  paaaed  the  House  Iqr  a 
vote  of  213  to  154. 

The  appropriatkms  for  OH6A  last  year 
was  |i35J>  milhon.  The  budget  request 
this  year  was  $tO^  million,  and  the 
Ho^Mff  reconuneods  that  amount.  Tht 
Senate  Committee  rectimnamrii  $sa  mil- 
UoD.  OiiSA  now  has  4f0t  and  aomc  in- 
spectors. The  Senate  coamnittfe  rec- 
cmmendatitm  would  be  suffieieai  te  more 
t>>«m  <ipnfri*  the  number  of  iTWpertnrs. 

I  am  a  cospoaaor  of  Senator  CxmxBf 
bill.  a.  XaS2.  which  would,  kke  the  Bquai 
fiinpkvment  Oppertunittes  Act.  exempt 
firma  with  no  more  tiiaa  25  emplorcea 
and  w«uki  give  the  Seeretazy  note  deii- 
bility  tn  cnforcbig  the  act.  In  spite  of 
Uw  tianendous  interest  expreaaed  kg 
constitoenfes.  vc  have  beat  unaide  to  get 
iiearings  on  a  3M2.  Passage  of  the  peod- 
iE«  amendment  to  the  I^dnr-HEW  ap- 
propriations bill  would  give  anail  em- 
ptayers  a  1-year  naoratariunu  aai  woold 
put  the  I^hor  and  Puhlic  Welfare  Com- 
mittee (Ml  notice  that  heaihigs  on  Sl 
3at2  are  vatianted. 

Mr.  President,  I  aaic  tmantmniis  con- 
amt  to  have  printed  in  the  Rxooas  an 
artKie  entitled  "Where  the  Safeir  Ls* 
Ooes  Hayviie."  puMiahwi  in  the  Jm« 
lEsae  at  Nation's  TlmUiirw> :  my  atatoncBt 
before  tiie  Suiieotninlttee  ob  Labor;  and 
m  letter  to  me,  dated  July  28,  1972.  from 
Prank  He<teer. 

There  being  no  objectk»i.  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  tn  tiie  Record. 
as  follows: 

artTKUXTrt  ij»  Sej«ato«  Pitir  H.  DomwicK 
Mr  Chairman.  I  appreciate  thte  opport«- 
Bity  to  HJtwwir  tiefaa*  tb»  Sabeotnintttee  end 
expresB  my  Ttews  lagantUog  the  Occupationel 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  I  aca  plcaoed  ttat 
you  have  ULkAa  Ume  out  ot  a  busf  schedule 
to  hold  oversight  hearings  oa  tlUa  importaiii 
legislation. 

I  do  Dot  need  to  iwutod  yem.  I  am  sure. 
that  I  •■•  acttwlv  tamlved  in  Cb«  detwte 
on  thlB  legislation  wliaa  It  wwrn  *«ft»re  the 
•tanoBt  two  yeen  ago.  I  Introdueed  a 
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gtltutefor 


It  as  a  BUb- 

Ifaltttoflml 

mffKomcix,  partloalarly  with 
ot  mtutij  staiea- 
-dfc  tt  provMss  ior  aa  luiiifieadifit  Ma- 
ttona:  Oocmpattoaal  Sa<«ty  "»*  Haaith  BowKd 
-jjjch  would  have  ytowulgatsd  staiMUvAi  to 
be  enXoeced  by  th*  Labor  Departmaot.  The 
effect  would  have  been  to  eapacaCe  the  niU- 
fgn^fiat,  enforoement  and  adjodleatory  pow- 
«•  whkA  tike  present  law  coosoUdaces  la  the 
Labor  Department. 

But  that'a  water  under  the  brld({e.  Where 
«•  are  now  is  that,  alter  a  little  over  a  year 
of  enXaroeoMBt  a<  OBHA  staodarda  pmmul- 
gated  under  the  Labor  Department'e  bnaad. 
vMiie  mw"^*^  to  aaaure  "safe  and  taealtbTul 
cocking  QocxUtlonB"  to  aU  workien,  tt  Is  ap- 
naient  that  axtenalve  cbaogea  la  tbo  law  are 
needed.  I  haM  noalv«d  hundreds  at  letters 
from  small  bxiBlnessmen  and  farmers  register- 
ing a  varl^y  ot  oompiainte  about  enforce- 
ment of  the  Act.  I  am  sure  every  other  Sen- 
Btw  has  too. 

One  oX  the  m««t  frequently  recurring  ob- 
tocUona  Is  that  OBHA  standards  are  Inflex- 
ible. They  fafl  to  take  Into  account  variations 
in  working  cooitltlons  In  dlfieMnt  Uutustiles, 
tts»  size  St  the  Hxma  sSected.  or  the  cost  Im- 
pact ol  eompUaaos.  The  recent  action  of  the 
HooM  and  aenate  m  amending  the  Labor- 
Kgw  approprlatlonB  btn  to  flatly  prohibit 
expenmture  of  Laixir  Department  funds  for 
eaforcement  of  OSHA  against  smaU  employ- 
en  is  a  clear  signal  that  some  changes  are 
needed  in  this  area. 

Another  frequeirtly  expressed  complaint  la 
with  respect  to  the  overbroad  delegation  of 
authority  to  OSHA  Inspectors  who  have  the 
power  to  make  on  the  spot  decisions  to  tasue 
citations  and  levy  inunedlats  flnes  against 
employers  for  aeemlngly  trivial  violations. 
Employers  wonder.  If  this  legislation  was  In- 
tHidnd  to  promote  compliance  wtth  safety 
staadards,  why  they  arent  entitled  to  a  raa- 
aonable  pnlod  to  comply  before  lines  are 
ISTlBd.  The  way  It  Is  now,  they  aie  flned  im- 
amSatrty  for  Tlolatlons,  and  addltlonaQy  if 
they  don't  comply  within  a  specified  period 
at  time.  They  are.  tn  short,  treated  like  crlm- 
Insls. 

gmployew,  partlctdaily  small  onee  who 
cannot  afford  to  retain  full  time  legal  coun- 
sel, are  tm^le  to  understand  complex  and 
Tsgtte  OSHA  Tegnlatlons.  Moreover,  onee  they 
do  understand  what  the  regulations  require, 
t!»y  freepwntly  are  unable  to  see  any  rela- 
tionship with  better  working  conditions  or 
Uuptuved  safety.  TTiey  are  r^uctant  to  seek 
•drtoe  from  OSHA  ofllclais  for  fear  that  an 
amwcMoB  win  be  triggered  before  they  are 
aUe  to  detenntne  what  action  is  neceasary 
te  comply.  My  best  lufuimstlon  Is  t3iat  Oc- 
etq^aUonal  Safety  sad  Health  Administration 
«Hirtf|i«i  hare  been  urdformty  uueooperatlve 
when  employers  do  seek  advice  as  to  wliat  Is 
required  from  l&eiii. 

One  of  Bxy  eonstltuenla,  a  smtil  traalnass- 
man,  detarsA  openlBg  hie  new  paint  stoop  for 
weeks  Xmcaxtm  he  eonidn't  get  advice  from 
Ogia  oBcUa  negardtag  the  mtntTniiiti  size 
fan  necessary  t0  meet  ventHattrm  staadards. 
Their  Inflexible  position  was  that  tbay  had 
no  ^eclflc  regulation  as  to  faa  slae,  and  that 
ke  Sho>ald  aae  his  best  judgawnt.  Ttaey  would 
determine  whether  be  was  In  eoopManee  tt 
eat  when  an  tasiienUnn  wae  made.  At  ewrti 
an  Inspection,  the  inspector  could,  of  cuutee, 
gtaaivMve  laM  taa,  aad  wtttMixt  pdor  notice 
or  hearlflg,  levy  an  taunediafte  flae,  la  effect 
ywihfliHig  him  for  goesalBg  wrong. 

The  agaatnlatrattep  of  oeBA.  due  to  the 
poHoe-ialeateg  apyraach  whM*  pumuatee 
the  legMattoo,  has  gotten  uoeawlse  wtth 
rniigi  I—'  wlgliial  purpoee— to  ImpnMre  work- 
ing eondlttoaa  fmr  all  the  wortaan  m  tana 
oouatry.  amptoyeis  are  powtofceg  for  noa- 
con:q)Ilance  with  standards  they  mow  little 
abeok,  ralhnr  than  assisted  la  ooaiptylng. 
Vor  m.m„^,tm  (fte  ^t  aaksB  it  a  otaae  to 
give  aa  iiiiiplniai  advaaee  notice  oC  an  in- 


neecion.  »  stoiiUl  be  Just  the  apposUo.  «m- 
pterais  duwld  be  nottfletf  la  advaaee.  taM 
where  they  we  In  vlolatlBW.  and  oMsrsd  a»- 
^fd,,-.  IB  ui^lTlnf  Only  thea should finea 
for  noncoBy>llanoe  be  levied.  08KA  to  not  a 
«rtoUn*l  statute,  and  admtnlatraaon  oC  it 
M  U  It  WOTS  shnvly  Is  not  going  to  work. 
Unfair  i^ulatory  pcoeedurae  will  oaly  aUen- 
ate  en4>loyan  frou  State  and  Vedaral  eflfilals 
who  ought  to  be  gtUdlog  empleyen  toward 
fittn^U"^  The  Psaaldent's  Baport  oa  Oocu- 
patlonal  Satety  and  Health  recognliws  this 
problem.  In  susunarixlag  the  progress  made 
so  far  In  implemeuting  the  Act,  th«  report 
states: 

"However,  the  program's  flrst  year  or  op- 
eration has  produced  the  following  oonclu- 


Hls    Ann's    heaey-duty, 
ooata  40  cents  a  a«uan  fees.  On  a  big  Joh. 


'1.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  attain  the  goal 
of  assuring  a  safe  and  healthful  workplace 
lor  tha  nations  workers,  and  tt  cazuiot  be 
done  quickly.  Kllectlve  enforcement  of  the 
Act  will  iJe  critical,  but  It  alone  will  not  do 
tha  Job.  Cooperation  among  aU  levels  of 
gownmant  and  the  v<*nn'-ary  compliance  of 
both  employers  and  employees  are  essentUl 
Ingredients  for  success." 

Several  proposals  pending  before  this 
Committee  woxild  improve  the  Act.  I  ama 
cosponsor  of  Senator  Curtis'  bni,  S.  ZTtSl. 
which  would,  like  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunities  Act,  exempt  Arms  with  fewer 
than  28  emjrtoyees,  aa  well  as  smaU  farms, 
and  would  give  the  Secretary  more  flexllrtltty 
in  enforcli^  the  Act.  The  Secretary  would 
be  requMd  to  review  the  so-ealled  "na- 
^4#»ri»i  oMiaensus  standavda"  aow  In  effect, 
f.n*  tttterart"*  bow  they  ean  be  aiade  re- 
sponsive to  varying  ooodlttons  In  dlflwent 
laduatrles.  It  would  also  ipeciflcally  reqnlre 
the  Labor  Departmit  to  provide  techwlral 
advice  to  employers  of  100  or  fewer  employees 
In  order  to  asslet  them  In  complying  with 
the  Act. 

I  am  also  a  caepoaaar  of  S.  3690.  Intro- 
duced by  Brrr*"'  Tower.  U  would  require 
ti^a.t.  OSHA  safety  standards  for  the  con- 
struction Industry  take  into  acnoiint  the 
dlffttsnt  working  conrtitlnnB  In  the  light 
and  heavy  oooatructloa  Industries.  I  share 
his  view  t.via.t  eaforcement  of  unlf com  stand- 
ards designed  to  protect  employees  In  bas- 
ardous  heavy  construction  Industsrles  would 
work  ng*'""*  federally  r-****^^  hmislng  pro- 
grams by  tmnecesaarlly  driving  up  oasts  In 
the  relatively  iinhaearrtriT  light  construc- 
tion Industry. 

After  thase  overal^it  hearings,  I  feel  con- 
fident the  Committee  will  conclude  that  Im- 
provements In  the  law  sre  needed.  At  that 
time  I  hope  these  two  bills  win  be  caieCuIly 
considered.  Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to  l)e  here 
this  morning. 

Whxsx  ihs  Satstt  Law  Ooks  Hatwibs 
"It  was  a  red-letter  di^  for  as,"  says  Bobert 
J.    Starr,   president.   Safety   and   Industrial 
Net  Co.,  Colebrook,  Conn,  ^ 

His  firm  maises  a  patented  heavy  doty  net 
Toed  on  bridge  and  htgh-tlse  bofldlng  een- 

BtimitlUB. 

Mr.  Starr,  07,  Ibmided  his  ooapany  about 
nliH  yeaxs  sge,  sad  it  pruapered. 

But  tt  was  after  April  M.  IVTl,  that  salas 
TefkSy  tocfc  off.  ^^ 

That  was  when  the  federal  Occupafflonsl 
SafMy  and  Health  Act  went  Into  efl'ect.  It 
apeOs  oHt  a  whole  raft  o*  regutatlanas  siPect- 
Ing  gveiy  tiuslueaa  and  industry. 

Us  greatest  Impact.  paiSiaps.  has  been  on 
the  construction  Industry.  It  aperifles.  In 
minute  detail,  how  a  oaoatruction  Job  auist 
be  Tvsk — tram  dispensing  of  paper  drlnklag 
cups  to  operation  of  laser  Ijeams. 

Ooe  iiinaliriwwnt  le  for  safety  nets  on  Wgh- 
rlse,  skeletcHi steel  iwiisinrtlnn,  whaae  plaok- 
tx>e<»  ecaffoldlag  tet  pnartilcml 

"Siaoe  then,"  Mr.  Stair  eaya.  "oar  aalet? 
net  aaJee  have  shot  up  SO  pi 


"Our  nets  ai«  being  used  on  the  Oold  Star 
BcMge  at  Hew  LoodDn.  Ooim.. "  he  says,  nrhe 
tarMge  Is  aboat  a/>M  feat  long.  They^  using 
about  S60,«00  aqiusuw  feet  of  nets." 

Or.  aioaaoe  worth. 

"Ws  aalM  will  go  up  a  lot  more,'  sayK 
Kalth  Nyatraaa.  Msistant  ealety  dlrecxor. 
Brown  *  Boot.  Inc..  a  big  HouMoo.  Texas, 
construction,  flsns. 

-jCaoy  IwilldWTi  atUl  den't  know  that,  in 
many  cases,  they  must  tise  nets. 

"Tte  nets'  use  on  high-rise  stael  acectlon— 
like  boUsr  strootuxea  lor  power  plaota — aMy 
hike  eoata  100  per  cent  or  moae  fcr  that  part 
of  the  operation.  Tbeyte  eipenetve  to  l>uy 
•xid  instaU.  And  they  maka  tt  aswck  ason  dif - 
fieult,  and  eoatly.  to  hoUt  up  buUdlag  ma- 
tariala." 

Blown  A  Boot,  ha  paints  out.  U  all  fcr 
asCety  and  iMeltb  Bo  aie  otfaer  asftmhers  ot 
tbe  Aaaoetatied  Oenend  Ooatsaetoiak  a  gnmp 
which  acts  as  an  ladwstry  ignheamsM. 

Says  AOC  President  James  D.  McClary.  who 
ts  aealor  viae  fraaldsnt.  IBaileaargnadaon 
CO.,  lae.,  Bolee.  Idaho: 

"VFO  can't  tanek  the  abjeottoes  of  the  safety 
law.  We're  for  Mie." 

TBS  SKCOXD  BS  SOOD 

But  tiow  badly  fines  tha  bunding  indiistrj' 
need  the  eagle-eyed  surveillance  of  the  new 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion? 

Well,  its  safety  xecord  la  pretty  good. 

National  SafSty  OouacU  statistics  show  it 
Is  less  dangeroxis  than  these  Inrtiistrlsa — ooal 
TniniT^,  Other  mining,  meat  packing,  air 
traaaport,  transit,  lumlierlng.  leather,  ^usxry- 
ing,  wood  products  and  "»"•*"*  trtnspnrt.  Its 
,n->.<'><aiit.  cats,  per  p'""""  maa-houis  of  ex- 
posure, is  13.48. 

Mr.  MoClary  says  a  prime  irzUaiit  la  the 
many  OSHA  standards  Is  that  they  do  not 
fit  a  construction  alts,  but  see  ssooe  appro- 
priate tor  laduatzlal  plants. 

AaaQMK  prima  Irritant  to  what  the  Act 
doestoeosta. 

"I've  heard  estimates  that  the  law  will 
l)oo(t  coiMtruetloa  costs  anywbem  fraas  lo 
to  38  per  cent,"  Mr.  MoOary  s^s.  "PBraoo- 
ally.  I  iAoBt  thlak  It  wiU  be  aa  high  as  35 
per  cent. 

"But  if  the  Ttir— *"^*  ara  applied  aa  they 
are  now.  aod  aa  the  OSHA  egeaey  pleas  to 
m^fftf  them,  they  eould  hUce  hwlkliag  eoets 
u>  to  ae  per  osait." 

CoBStruettaa  is  a  glAO-bdlUaas-a-yaar  ladus 
try. 

A  10  par  eant  hBce  woold  add  aiO  hUUsB  to 
the  price  *  esartnene  pay  tor  boaaes.  highways. 
subways,  office  buildings,  high-rise  apart- 
ments and  other  eonatractlon. 

waiaslMO.  towa,  tbm  oowaty  see*  eC  Bteck 
Bawk  Ooamty  (pop-  f0tOS  MceaMy  dlaoov- 

part  «f  a  tSB  ■HWsa  sawer  pvafaet.  HUD 
p<dd  haH  the  eaat;  we  pa<d  Ike  rest. 

Tb  waa  ■■arie  befisre  OBHA  became  ttee  law 
efttelaDd. 

B  bMi  eame  la.  they  were  vtag^ 
lowost   was   a«M;0M.   Wb   tarid 

up  aeveeal   weeks  for  eralttaMoB.   It 

tamed  out  ttaat  the  toweet  Md  waa  raaBstlc, 
e^n  Dheugh  far  hl^sar  tteBwe  tjapecled. 

"There  were  o<her  Caetera,  but  abowt  15 
per  eent  o(  the  coat  waa  atitlbuted  to  OSH.^ 
by  aB  the  eontraetcca. 

"We  had  to  aril  a&otSier  fUW.'OM  worth  of 
bonds  this  April  to  jtay  for  the  added  costs." 
aattm  XHSZ  jaeov? 

Vemle  Ltudalaaaa  Jt,  eaeearttaa  viae  paasl- 
dent.  Kltchell  Ooniaaetaca.  Inc.,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.,  explains  why  OSHA  mcreaaes  oonetruc- 
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tlon  eosta.  "Borne  st*ndar<la  are  Impractical, 
costly  aod  complex, "  ha  aaya. 

Aa  ex&mples,  contncton  olt«  rulea  UJm 
tbea*: 

"A  Am  ntiiiKUlaher,  r»t«d  not  taaa  tli*& 
aA.  abaa  be  provided  for  e«cb  3,000  aquare 
feet  ...  or  nuijor  fraction  tbareof" — even  on 
a  steel  akyacraper  with  poured  concrete 
floors.  And  "travel  distance  from  any  point 
of  the  protected  area  to  the  nearest  fire 
extlngulaher  ahaU  not  exceed  100  feet." 

What's  a  SA  fire  extlngulaher? 

Is  a  lA  better — or  worae?  How  about  a  3 A  or 
a2B? 

The  70-page  nile  book,  "Safety  and  Health 
Begulatlona  for  Construction,"  doesn't  say. 

Tbafa  spelled  out  in  NaUonal  Fire  Protec- 
tion Association  manuals. 

"To  understand  the  ratings,  you  really 
ahould  hare  two  NFPA  booklets,""  an  NFPA 
apokeaman  says:  "They're  'Standards  for  the 
Inatallatlon  of  Portable  Plre  Extinguishers,' 
86  page*,  price  $1.  And  'Standard  on  Recom- 
mended Good  Practices  for  the  Maintenance 
and  Uae  of  Portable  Plre  Extinguishers,'  33 
pages,  also,  %1." 

If  a  builder  wrttea  NPPA,  geta  the  booklets 
and  reads  them,  he'll  learn  that  a  fire  ex- 
tlngulaher tagged  Class  lA  Isn't  aa  good  as 
one  with  a  Class  2A  rating. 

But  a  3A  Is  better. 

And  a  38  la  for  a  different  kind  of  fire 
altogether — one  invcdvlng  flammable  liquids 
and  greases. 

That  aA  extinguisher,  required  even  on  a 
steel  and  concrete  skyscraper.  Is  for  wood, 
paper  and  cloth  fires.  Or,  OSHA  says,  you  can 
substitute  for  It  a  86-gallon  drum  of  water 
wtth  two  Are  palls. 

•'Wall  openings,  from  which  there  is  a 
drop  of  more  than  four  feet,  and  the  bot- 
tom of  the  opening  la  lesa  than  three  feet 
above  the  working  surface"  shall  be  protected 
with  a  guard  rail. 

What  does  this  mean  In  plain  EnglUh?  It 
means,  contractors  say,  that  a  window  with 
a  sill  lesa  than  three  feet  off  the  floor  miist 
have  a  railing  or  other  barrier  across  It.  Ap- 
parently even  after  glass  baa  been  installed. 
Including  thermopane  glaas  that's  hard  to 
fall  through. 

And  many  modem  ofBce  buUdlngs  have 
■lUs  lower  than  three  feet. 

No  detail  is  too  minute  for  06HA's  atten- 
tion. 

Take  drinking  water,  for  example.  You 
cant  put  Ice  In  it.  It's  not  sanitary. 

"That  meana,"'  a  contractor  says,  "that 
to  give  workmen  a  cool  drink  of  water,  you 
sniat  have  a  Jacketed  water  cooler.  One  that 
plugs  into  an  electrical  socket. 

"But  you  dont  always  And  those  utilities 
everyv^ere  on  a  half -built  buUdlng." 

A  LOT  or  mxADiNa  MAirxa 

To  oomply  with  the  law,  a  builder  really 
need*  more  than  the  70-page  "Safety  and 
Health  Regulations  for  Conatructlon,"  wbleb 
ia  iaaued  by  the  Labor  Department.  For  start- 
er*, be  needa  the  Department's  248-page 
"Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Standards." 
plus  the  two  NFPA  pamphlets  cited  above — 
and  hundreds  of  otb«r  pamphlets. 

When  OSHA  became  the  law  of  the  land,  it 
blanketed  into  its  code  a  long  list  of  gulde- 
llnee  drawn  up  earlier  by  private  organiza- 
tions like  NFPA  and  the  American  National 
Standards  InsUtute,  and  by  some  govern- 
ment agencies.  For  example,  the  list  Includes: 

"Standards  for  Protection  Against  Radia- 
tion (10  CFR  Part  20)."  published  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

"Threshold  Limit  Values  of  Airborne  Radi- 
ation Contaminants  for  1870  "  of  the  Amer- 
ican Conference  of  Oovemmental  Industrial 
Hyglenista. 

"Z88. 1-1969.  Safety  Requirements  tot  In- 
d\istrlal  Head  Protection,"  drawn  up  by  the 
American  National  Standards  Institute. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

Sen.  Carl  T.  Cvirtls  (R.-Neb.)  is  sharply 
critical  of  the  blanketing.  He  says: 


'"The  Act  Congress  passed,  in  effect,  made 
these  rules  the  law  of  the  land  without  a 
prior  specific  review  ...  to  see  what  they 
do.  how  they  ahould  be  applied,  or  whether 
or  not  they  are  adequate." 

Sen.  Curtis  has  Introduced  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  blUa  now  on  Capitol  Hill  to  modify 
OSHA.  Among  other  things,  his  would  ex- 
empt businesses  with  26  or  fewer  employees 
from  the  Act. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Rep.  Joe  Skubltz  (R-Kans  ). 

The  Associated  General  Contractors  gives 
some  Idea  of  the  size  of  the  thicket  of  guide- 
lines, standards  and  cross-references. 

"To  get  all  he  needs  to  be  fully  Informed," 
an  AOC  spokesman  says,  "a  building  con- 
tractor would  have  to  spend  about  $6,000. 
And  he'd  wind  up  with  a  stack  of  documents 
17  feet  high." 

Obviously,  few  If  any  builders  are  familiar 
with  all  these  binding  regulations. 

"I  think  It's  true  to  say  they  are  so  com- 
plicated and  lengthy."  says  the  safety  direc- 
tor of  a  large  Elastern  construction  firm,  "that 
you  can  find  a  violation  of  them  on  almost 
any    Job." 

The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Ad- 
ministration's own  statistics  bear  him  out. 
In  the  first  nine  months  of  this  flscal  year, 
its  inspectors  visited  20,688  places  of  busi- 
ness. Nearly  eight  out  of  10  were  found  In 
violation  of  the  safety  law. 

BATTLX   or  THE   BOATTASO 

Tlie  Inspector's  word  Is  final — unless  the 
alleged  lawbreaker  requests  a  formal  hear- 
ing. Pew  win  the  appeal.  One  who  did  was  a 
West  Coast  boatyard  owner. 

Arsene  (Blackle)  Oadarlan  has  been  In  the 
business,  at  Newport  Beach,  Calif.,  a  dozen 
years. 

He  says  his  firm,  Blackle's  Boat  Yard,  Inc.. 
Is  "a  mom  and  pop  operation." 

Actually.  It's  a  little  bigger  than  that — 
he  and  his  wife  have  a  half-dozen  employ- 
ees. But  It's  pint-sized,  as  boatyards  go — 
the  smallest  of  six  in  Newport  Beach. 

Mostly.  It  overhauls  yachts  owned  by 
wealthy  residents  of  the  seaside  spa. 

So  the  proprietor  was  quite  sxirprlsed  last 

fall  when  a  federal  Inspector  drove  up,  put 

on  a  hard  hat  and  began  to  tour  the  yard 

Blackle  felt  he  hardly  rated  this  personal 

attention  from  Washington. 

The  inspector  strolled  down  the  pier  to  a 
small  boat  under  repair  not  far  from  shore. 
He  pointed  to  a  worker  crouched  in  the 
cramped  bUge  and  asked.  "Why  doesn't  he 
have  a  life  Jacket  on?" 

"Because."  Blackle  replied,  "he  couldn't 
move  If  he  did." 

"What  would  he  do,"  the  Inspector  per- 
sisted. "If  he  fell  into  the  water?" 

"He'd  stand  up."  Blackle  said.  "The  waters 
only  two  or  three  feet  deep  there." 
The  Inspector  went  on  inspecting. 

A  $1,000  mn:? 
A   few   weeks   later,    the    Oadarlans   were 
notified    they    had    violated    06HA    regula- 
tions— Section  1601  84.  (c)  (4).  Offenders  are 
subject  to  fines  of  up  to  $1,000. 

"They  said  the  rulea  were  that  we  had  to 
have  a  ladder  nailed  to  that  dock."  Mrs. 
Oadarlan  says,  "so  an  employee  could  climb 
out  of  the  water  If  he  fell  into  it. 

"We  wanted  to  comply  with  safety  stand- 
ards, and  we  always  have.  We  have  a  good 
safety  record.  Our  workmen's  compensation 
Inspector  has  testified  to  it. 

"But  we  dldnt  know  what  the  OSHA  regu- 
lations were. 

"We  asked  the  OSHA  inspector  for  a  copy. 
He  said  he  didn't  have  one  on  him.  We  asked 
the  local  area  office.  The  director  said  he 
didnt  have  one  for  us — but  was  working 
night  and  day  to  get  some  out. 

"So  we  denied  the  violation,  and  asked  for 
a  hearing,  partly  in  hope  of  getting  a  copy 
of  the  law  we  were  accused  of  breaking" 
After  the  Oadarlans  said  they'd  fight,  the 


occupation  safety  agency  proposed  a  penalty 
of  $10-— eventually  reduced  to  $16. 

Two  weeks  later,  a  a4S-pag*  document  ar- 
rived covering — among  other  things — safety 
regulations  for  ship  repairing,  ahtpbullding, 
breaking  vpp  at  ships  and  kMagsboring. 

"We  read  practically  everything  in  It."  Mrs. 
Oadarlan  says.  "But  It  said  nothing  about 
ladders  on  the  dock." 

The  Oadarlans  again  aaked  the  OSHA 
agency  office  tor  a  copy  of  the  regulation 
they  allegedly  had  violated. 

"About  a  month  after  we  were  cited," 
Blackle  asys.  "it  arrived."  It  was  a  48-page 
booklet,  a  supplement  to  the  34B-page  pub- 
lication they  received  earlier. 

"We  found  tbe  part  about  ladders  in  that," 
Mrs.  Oadarlan  says.  "But  it  said  nothing 
about  one  being  nailed  to  the  dock.  Only  that 
you  had  t-o  have  one  near  the  boat  under  re- 
pair." 

THB  rriX  MAJESTY  Or  OSHA 

Last  November,  the  OSHA  hearing  was 
held. 

"They  rented  a  meeting  room  at  the  New- 
porter  Inn,"  says  Mrs.  Oadarlan,  "a  very  posh 
hotel." 

President  Nixon  often  uses  It  for  press  con- 
ferences and  other  meetings.  It's  about  20 
miles  from  the  West  Coast  White  House  at 
San  Clemente.  Aipan's  Premier  Sato  stayed 
there  when  he  met  with  the  President  be- 
fore Mr.  Nixon  went  to  Peking. 

Seven  federal  officials  were  on  hand  for 
the  hearing,  which  took  four  hours.  As  the 
Oadarlans  pointed  out,  all  the  OSHA  regu- 
lation stipulated  was  that: 

"In  the  vicinity  of  each  vessel  afloat  In 
which  work  Is  being  performed  there  shall  be 
at  least  one  portable  or  permanent  ladder  of 
sufficient  length  to  assist  employees  to  reach 
safety  In  the  event  they  fall  Into  the  water." 

The  Oadarlans  said  they  had  a  ladder  "In 
the  vicinity"  of  the  boat  being  repaired,  and 
produced  witnesses. 

The  OSHA  Inspector  contradicted  them. 
The  closest  ladder,  he  said,  was  400  feet  away. 

The  Oadarlans  showed  that  the  boat  yard 
was  only  200  feet  long,  including  their  66- 
foot  dock.  The  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Review  Commission  ruled  for  the 
Oadarlans. 

So  they  didn't  have  to  pay  the  $15. 

Why  did  the  Oadarlans  fight  a  fine  the  size 
of  a  parking  penalty? 

"That's  what  a  lot  of  people  ask,"  Blackle 
savs. 

"They  figure,  if  all  it  takes  Is  15  bucks  to 
get  them  off  your  back,  let's  pay  it.  But  I 
don't  feel  that  way.  if  I'm  not  in  the  wrong. 

"Besides,  what  about  the  next  time?" 

Mrs.  Oadarlan  has  carefully  hoarded  all  the 
citations,  summonses  and  reports,  including 
the  19-page  decision  that  dismissed  the 
charges. 

"Some  day."  she  says,  "I  have  to  show 
them  to  my  grandchildren  so  they  can  see 
how  1964  came  early  to  our  country." 

July   26,    1973. 
Senator  Prrsa  H.  Domimick, 
(7.5.   Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dxas  SsiTAToai  DoMiNicK :  I  wish  to  strong- 
ly protest  the  present  O.S.H.A.  law.  This  is 
another  case  of  big  brotberlsm  that  we  don't 
need. 

What  gives  you  congreajxien  the  idea  that 
you  can  legislate  a  law  that  tells  us  how 
to  do  our  Jobs  safely  when  the  most  strenu- 
ous thing  most  of  you  do  is  hoist  a  martini. 
It  appears  that  you  alt  on  your  duffs  posing 
for  each  other  and  try  to  figure  out  a  new 
way  to  put  more  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
federal  govwnment  thru  laws  such  as 
OSSJi.  Remember  this — we  run  you,  you 
don't  run  us  I 

The  OJB.H.A.  law  smacks  of  the  socialist 
thinking  which  the  ovar  educated  Idiots  in 
Washington  have  been  trying  to  cram  down 
our  throats  for  years  now. 
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f  had  earned  a  Uvlng  as  an  aircraft 
„iJinic  for  aa  ftmn  VMtU  your  last  manlp- 
"^^.rrfiMl-r-  fliitohed  that.  Now  I  rspalr 

^::s:r^  ^srft  !«--*-« 

^7»Quli»d  satoty  equlpnaent  that  OBJLA. 
!f!,Tmust.  and  do  my  Job  properly  and 
«;i«ntiv  <Ever  try  working  under  a  car 
;^^  tird  bat  on?)  U  I  am  found  in  vlo- 
^!j^  by  one  of  OSMJi.a  inspectors  then 
^Zapioyer  U  fined  and  so  am  I.  and  I  lose 

""bi^Iv  you  don't  believe  that  you  can  legis- 
late safety,  or  morals,  or  equality  for  that 
m»uer.  If  vou  think  that  you  can  then  it 
"obvious  that  you  have  your  h«ads  firmly 
lodeed  In  vour  posteriors. 

jlost  workmen  work  in  such  a  way  as  to 
avoid  the  hazards  which  are  present  on  the 
iob  thev  know  what  they  are  doing  and  they 
doilt  have  accidents.  The  smaU  mlnorUy  that 
do  have  accidents  on  the  Job  are  going  to 
continue  to  have  accidents  on  the  Job  in 
sDlte  of  OSHA.  I  know  there  wUl  be  much 
flashing  of  teeth  in  Washington  over  this 
fact  but  that's  the  way  It  is. 

If'  O.SJa.A.  is  the  best  Congress  can  do 
then  I  suggest  you  congressmen  spend  your 
time  more  constructively  by  sharpening 
nencUs.  flying  paper  airplanes  or  picking  Unt 
out  of  your  navels,  but  whatever  you  law- 
Biakers  do.  stop  harassing  the  people  because 
we  are  getting  damn  tired  of  you. 

One   other   thing.   I    notice    some    of   the 

mental  midgets  in  congress  are  trying  to  ram 

thru  Hfi.   8828   which   will   further  restrict 

our  freedom  and  give  Uncle  more  power  and 

control  over  us.  I  strongly  urge  you  to  stop 

this  foolishness.  Like  I  say.  we  are  getting 

damn  well  fed  up. 

Frank.  Hedcex. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  1  with- 
draw my  amendment.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  appie- 
ciate  the  opportunity  to  express  the  ver>- 
real  concern  I  have  about  harassment 
of  the  small  businessman  as  can  be 
demonstrated  by  the  results  we  receiv3 
from  the  type  of  administration  that  has 
been  given  us  by  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  President.  I  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  I  yield 
the  floor.  .   ^ 

■n\e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Jomt 
resolution  is  open  to  further  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
tend my  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  and  approve  of  his  sug- 
gesting the  amendment  and  discussing 
it  at  this  time  It  is  an  issue,  it  Is  a 
■uABjpT^ii-a  puB  paaajjo  sri^  jo;«u3g 
»m  ^Btfl  ^uauipuauiB  ato  iw*  *tm  tn 
IwimatDOS  aq  pinoqs  %\  %-Bvrx  Jpiftn  »M 
tnJiv  n\  passwdxa  sv^  \i  tpfU-*  "o  P«^ 
miM  %v^p  swq  ssajaooo  ^wp  tnafqoid 
The  cont'riiimg  resolution,  in  my 
judgmoit,  is  not  a  proper  vehicle  for 
amendments,  other  than  amendments 
dealing  with  the  speci&c  subject  of  con- 
tinuing the  funding  of  programs  that 
would  not  be  funded  except  for  the  con- 
tinuing resolution. 

In  the  hanriiing  of  these  appropriations 
and  these  eontuauing  resolutiona,  I 
think  upoD  Teflectkn  that  it  is  a^HMtrent 
to  all  of  us  that  If  we  load  down  or  un- 
dertake to  offer  more  or  less  extraneous 
amendments  to  a  continuing  resolution, 
the  cffn*j"v<"g  resolution  would  bog 
down  in  conference  or  the  amendments 
would  all  go  out  In  conference.  They 


wouki  have  to,  particuiu'ly  when  ve  h*vt 
only  24  houa  rematning  before  thi* 
would  expire.  U  an  amendiaect  were 
agreed  to.  it  would  zvqulre  a  ccmf  ereiace. 
And  I  have  no  illusions  about  what  the 
conferees  would  do. 

I  am  confident  that  we  would  be  con- 
fronted with  adamant  resiatance  to  the 
amendment.  As  to  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  and  aji  to  the  substance  of 
the  amendment,  I  am  in  accord  with 
what  m-y  distinguished  friend,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming,  has  said  aboi^  it. 
When  the  amendment  was  offered  to  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  on  the 
Senate  floor— the  bill  which  was  vetoed 
yesterday  by  the  President— I  supported 
it  then.  I  would  be  bopef  ui  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  and  the  other  spon- 
sors of  the  measure  will,  when  that  ap- 
propriation bill  comes  back  before  the 
Senate,  retrffer  the  amendment.  It  wUl  be 
my  intention  to  support  it  then,  as  I  did 
when  the  Labor-HEW  appropriations  bin 
was  passed  here  on  June  27. 

I  do  appreciate  the  cooperative  spirit 
and  action  of  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  in  withdraw- 
ing the  amendment  at  this  time  so  that 
we  may  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  the  contimiing  resolution  and  get  it 
passed  and  enacted  today.  That  is  im- 
perative. „^.    . 

There  will  be  another  day.  This  is  only 
a  postponement  for  awhile,  and  there  will 
be  another  day.  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment, or  its  equivalent,  will  be  finally  en- 
acted into  law. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  . 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  1  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senates'  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  his  very 
generous  remarks. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Presid«it,  I  un- 
derstand that  another  Senator  is  prob- 
ably interested  in  this  resolution  and  does 
want  to  be  heard.  I  further  understand 
that  he  Is  on  his  way  to  the  Chamber  at 
the  present  time.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest tlie  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I 
withhold  the  request. 

Mr-  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  OtraiB)  shares  my  feel- 
ings. He  has  really  taken  the  leadership 
in  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  Were  he  here  today— and 
I  regret  that  he  is  necessarily  absent — I 
know  that  he  would  have  been  leading 
this  disciMsion.  as  I  have  attempted  to  do. 
Mr.  President,  I  just  want  to  apprise 
all  Senators  that  the  interest  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  has  not  waned  one 
bit.  He  did  regret  very  much  that  it  was 
necessary  that  he  be  absent.  I  have  tried 
to  call  the  attention  ot  the  Senate  to 
some  of  those  matters  that  I  know  are  of 
particular  cuacern  to  him. 

Mr.  MoCIiHli^AN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wa^lngton. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  m 
connection  with  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion which  directly  affects  the  appropri- 
ations contained  in  the  Labor-HEW  ap- 


{trccviatlODS  bill,  which  was  vetoed  yes- 
tenlar.  the  House  rartatiwii  the  veto. 
Now  the  quMtion  is  before  the  Committee 
on  ADproprlatloDa  as  to  when  we  should 
a«ato  proved  with  the  Labor-HgW  ap- 
pTopriaXiora.  Ttierefore.  the  slgnMlcance 
of  the  September  JO  deadline  Is  very  Im- 
portant. 

I  understand  from  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  they  wHl  not  attempt  In  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  to  pursue 
this  matter  to  the  nature  of  another 
Labor-HEW  appropriations  bill  until 
after  the  Labor  Day  recess. 

Therefore,  I  want  to  make  this  an- 
nouncement to  give  interested  Senators 
this  notice  that,  of  course,  we  cannot  act 
on  it  and  we  shall  not  act  on  It  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  until  the 
House  has  suAed.  ThCTetore,  the  matter 
of  the  new  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
will  be  delayed  until  after  the  Labor  Daj' 
recess.  Of  course,  we  will  have  sufficient 
time  between  then  and  September  30. 
which  is  the  termination  of  this  resolu- 
tion date,  to  get  at  the  matter. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  I  ma.v 
have  the  attention  of  the  chairmsm  of 
the  Cocnmittee  on  Appropriations,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question. 

Section  101m>  (3>  of  the  pendiog  joint 
resolutton  deais  with  spending  authority 
which  win  continue  under  Uils  Joint  res- 
olution and  it  relates  to  the  question  of 
the  vetoed  biU  for  HEW  approprtations 
bill  and  the  ccilkig  on  social  services 
written  into  the  Senate  bill  but  not  in  the 
final  bilL 

I  wish  to  be  sure  that  the  questiao  is 
not  concluded  and  that  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  recommendations 
on  the  ceiling  whatever  the  recommenda- 
tion may  be.  and  that  the  Senate  maj- 
then  act  on  it.  but  that  the  ceUing  ques- 
tkjn  raised  by  ttie  Senate  bill  is  not  con- 
ciuded  b<r  this  resohitlon. 

This  reaolutioo  has  two  provisions 
which  could  be  appUeable.  The  section  to 
which  I  referred,  section  101(aU3i.  re- 
lates to  an  authority  as  passed  by  the 
House,  which  is  different  from  that  whidi 
v'ould  be  available  or  granted  under  sucli 
act  as  passed  by  the  Senate.  The  lan- 
guage in  the  section  states: 

Whenever  the  amount  which  would  be 
available  or  the  authority  which  would  be 
granted  under  an  Act  listed  In  tals  subeee- 
tion  as  passed  by  the  House  is  dlSevent  from 
that  which  would  be  available  or  granted 
under  such  an  A«t  as  passed  by  the  Senate. 
the  pertinent  project  or  activity  shall  be 
continued  under  the  lesser  amount  or  the 
more  restrictive  authority. 

So  the  question  that  raises  is  whether 
a  vetoed  bill  comes  within  that  definition. 
As  I  unflfrntand  it.  a  vetoed  bill  is  dead, 
as  if  nothing  had  passed  either  House; 
that  Is  the  end.  unless  Congress  over- 
rides it,  and  one  House  has  already  re- 
fused to  override. 

Then  we  come  to  another  provision, 
the  provteo  uncter  i4),  wliich  states: 

No  provtetoa  which  U  induded  in  an  ap- 
profwtatkm  act  ecumeBated  in  this  subsec- 
tion but  which  was  not  Included  In  t»ie 
appUcable  appraprlatkm  act  for  iSli,  and 
which  by  Its  tesms  Is  appUeable  to  man  than 
one  appzopriatlon.  fund,  or  autbaKity.  sltall 
be  appUcable  te  any  appropriation,  fund,  or 
authority  provided  In  thU  Joint  resolution 
unless  such  provision  shall   have   been  In- 
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eluded    in    identical    form    In    such    bill    as 
enacted  by  both  the  Hotiae  and  the  Senate. 


Obviously,  the  provision  to  which  I  re- 
fer was  not  Included  In  the  Identical 
form  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  bills. 
So  my  quesUon  is:  Is  It  not  a  fact  that 
after  we  pass  this  joint  resolution  the 
question  of  the  ceiling  relating  to  social 
services,  remains  as  it  was  after  we  dealt 
with  the  HEW  conference  report  here 
in  the  Senate— that  is.  there  Is  no  ceUing. 
or  does  this  joint  resolution  make  some 
change  legally  in  that  situation? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  As  I  understand  it, 
there  is  no  celling  on  that  fund.  The  blU 
was   vetoed.   Whatever   limitation    was 
placed  in  the  bill  Is  not  law,  IrrespecUve 
of  what  the  Intent  of  Congress  was. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.    McCXELLAN.   It   is    my    under- 
standing that  this  continuing  resolution 
makes  no  change;  It  does  not  deal  with 
that.  That  Is  the  situation  as  I  under- 
stand It.  ^     ^ 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  understands 
me  correctly,  and  he  has  given  me  the 
answer  which  I  understand  to  be  the 
law. 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  I  concur  that  the 
continuing  resolution  will  not  affect  the 
open-ended  provision  of  social  services. 
Mr  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  Undoubtedly,  after 
the  House  acts  on  another  bill,  I  am 
sTU^  they  will  discuss  the  matter  of  the 
limitation  we  have  tried  to  put  on.  I 
think  I  can  say,  not  speaking  for  all 
Members,  that  the  members  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations  are  vitally 
concerned,  and  surely  when  we  consider 
the  second  Labor-HEW  bill  that  matter 
will  come  up,  but  the  way  it  Is  now  it 
is  open  ended. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  But  there  will  be  a 
chance  for  the  Senate  to  discuss  the 
matter  again,  because  In  the  revenue - 
sharing  bill  there  is — I  think  I  am  cor- 
rect— a  $1  billion  limitation,  but  they 
exempted  cliild  care  and  family  plaxmlng 
progrsuns  from  the  limitation  and  left 
them  intact,  which  will  add  up  to  close 
to  $1.5  billion  or  more. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  that  is  in  another 
bUl. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  That  is  in  EUiother 
bill.  I  understand  it  will  be  discussed. 

I  deplored  the  veto,  but  I  understand 
the  President,  and  I  will  check  on  this, 
feels  that  despite  the  argument  over  the 
veto,  this  matter  of  the  celling  should 
be  considered  not  in  the  revenue-sharing 
bill,  but  in  the  Labor-HEW  appropriation 
bUl  when  we  get  on  the  bill  again. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN,  The  proper  place  to 
deal  with  it  would  be  in  the  approprla- 
Uon  blU. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Yes,  rather  than  in 
the  revenue-sharing  bill. 

Mr.  McCLEXLAN.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect. It  Is  authorized  now  and  it  Is  subject 
to  being  appropriated.  It  is  a  matter  im- 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations 

Mr.  MAONUSON  There  will  be  many 
Senators  who  feei  that  the  situation  by 
the  time  we  get  back,  or  even  now  is  so 
critical  we  may  want  to  do  something  in 


the  revenue-sharing  bill,  but  that  Is  not 
the  proper  place  because  the  Labor-HEW 
bill.  In  which  this  will  be  considered  will 
come  along  about  the  time  we  finish  rev- 
enue sharing,  so  time  is  not  important. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  satisfied  with  the 
answer. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  My  guess  is  the  ap- 
propriation bill  will  be  enacted  into  law 
possibly  before  you  have  a  revenue-shar- 
ing bUl. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Because  that  biU 
will  have  to  go  to  conference. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  And  it  would  be  a 
long  time.  I  think. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  So  the  appropria- 
tion bill  would  come  along  first. 

Mr.  YOUNG.  I  think  the  revenue  shar- 
ing bill  has  been  rather  inappropriately 
named   It  is  also  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon. 

Mr.  YOUNO.  I  think  the  revenue  shar- 
ing bill  may  well  be  referred  to  as  an  ap- 
propriation bill;  it  both  authorizes  and 
appropriates — against  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  are  hopeful  that 
may  be  corrected  by  a  proposal  that  will 
do  justice  to  all  pmrties,  and  in  no  way 
impede  or  Impair  the  progress  of  that 
measure  being  enacted  into  law.  We  hope 
that  can  be  done. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  iH.J.  Res.  1278^ 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
joint  resolution  was  passed 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL    SCIENCE     POLICY     AND 
PRIORITIES    ACT    OF    1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  will  now  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  32,  which 
will  be  stoted  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  Jill  (S.  32)  to  authorize  the  National 
Science  Foundation  to  conduct  research,  edu- 
cation, and  assistance  programs  to  prepare 
the  country  for  conversion  from  defense  to 
civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and  de- 
velopment activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  has  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
with  an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Science  Policy  and  Priorities  Act  of 
1972'V 

DECLARATION     Of    fOVtCY 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that — 

(1)  Federal  funding  for  science  and  tech- 
nology represents  an  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture, which  la  Indispensable  to  sustained  na- 
tional progress; 

(2)  the  mampower  pool  of  scientists  and 
eiigineers  constitutes  an  invaluable  national 
resotirce  which  should  be  utilized  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  at  all  times; 


(3)  the  Nation's  scientific  nsources  can 
contribute  significantly  to  meeting  Amerlca'i 
human  needs  in  such  priority  problem  area* 
as  health  care,  poverty,  public  safety,  pollu- 
tion, unemployment,  productivity,  housing, 
education,  transportation,  nutrition,  com- 
munications, and  energy  resources;  and 

(4)  at  this  time  of  maximum  need,  much 
of  the  Nation's  technical  talent  is  being 
wasted  or  misapplied  because  of  Inadequate 
programs  of  civilian  science  and  technology. 

(b)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  Is  the 
continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Ctovemment  to  take  appropriate 
measures  directed  toward  achieving  the  fol- 
lowing goals — 

( 1 )  the  total  Federal  Investment  In  science 
and  technology  must  be  raised  to  an  expendi- 
ture level  which  Is  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  Nation,  and  then  continue  to  Increase 
annually  In  proportion  to  the  growth  in  the 
gross  national  product,  or  at  a  rate  which 
Is  greater  than  such  growth; 

(2)  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
must  have  continuing  opportunities  for  so- 
cially useful  employment  In  positions  com- 
mensurate with  their  professional,  technical 
capabUlttes; 

(3)  Federal  obligations  for  clvUlan  research 
and  engineering  activities  must  be  Increased 
so  as  to  reach  a  level  of  parity  with  Federal 
obligations  for  defense  research  and  engi- 
neering activities,  whereupon  the  level  of  par- 
ity must  be  maintained  or  exceeded,  except 
when  inconsistent  with  overriding  consldera- 
tloiis  of  national  security;  and 

(4)  Federal  programs  for  civilian  research 
and  engineering  must  be  focused  on  meeting 
the  human  needs  of  the  Nation  In  such  pri- 
ority problem  areas  as  health  care,  poverty, 
public  safety,  pollution,  unemployment,  pro- 
ductivity, housing,  education,  transportation, 
nutrition,  communlcatioiis,  and  energy  re- 
sotirces. 

TITLE  I— SCIENCE  POLICY  AND  PRIORI- 
TIES FOR  CIVILIAN  RESEARCH  AND 
ENOINEERINQ 

SHORT    TTTI-E 

SEC.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■Science  Policy  Act". 

AUTHORrrY    OF    THE    NATIONAL    SCIENCE 
FOUNDATIOH 

Sec.  102.  Section  3  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (d>  and  Uisertlng  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  The  Foundation  shall  recommeud  and 
encourage  the  pursuit  of  national  policies 
designed  to  foster  research  and  education 
In  science  and  engineering,  and  the  applica- 
tion of  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  to 
the  solution  of  national  problems." 

RESEARCH     AND    ENGINEERING    PRIORITIES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  iden- 
tify priority  areas  of  civilian  research  and 
engmeerlng  likely  to  contribute  to  the  reso- 
lution of  national  problems  in  areas  such  as 
health  care,  poverty,  public  safety,  pollution, 
unemployment,  housing,  education,  trans- 
portation, nutrition,  communications,  and 
energy  resources.  In  making  such  identiflca- 
tions.  the  Foundation  shall — 

1 1 )  take  account  of  the  results  of  Its  pro- 
grams conducted  or  assisted  under  section 
207; 

(2)  consult  with  appropriate  scientific  and 
technical  organizations  such  as  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National  Academy 
of  Engineering,  and  the  National  Institute 
of  Medicine;  and 

(3>  coordinate  and  correlate  its  activities 
with  respect  to  such  identification  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  under- 
taking programs  relevant  to  theae  problems. 

(b)  Prom  funds  available  purstiant  to  sec- 
tion 107,  the  Foundation  may  employ  by 
grant  or  contract  such  consulting  services  as 
It  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  June- 
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tioos  Malgned  to  Vba  Ftoundatton  under  this 

*^°'^  UB^H     «0«AM 

sk:  104  FTMn  funds  ftvallaWe  pursuant  to 
gec«on  107.  the  Foundation  Is  authortaed  to 
!!lie  KranU  to,  or  enter  Into  contract,  with. 
SSoprt»t«  organlwtlons  tor  the  »>^<^^^^ 
SSTand  appUed  reeearch  and  englnewrlng 
dMluned  to  advance  the  scientific  and  tech- 
rn  .tate-of-the-art  In  such  priority  areas 
as  are  Identlflwl  under  section  108. 

NATIONAL  8C1INCS  BOARn 

SK  106  Section  4  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1980  U  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subwctlon  (a)  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
toirtng:  "within  the  framswork  of  applicable 
Snal  poUdM  aa  aet  forth  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress"  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  subeectUai  (c)  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  the  ftrflowing: 

"(c)  The  persona  nominated  tcx  appoint- 
ment as  membeni  of  the  Board  (1)  shaU  be 
eminent  In  the  fields  of  science,  social  sol- 
-nce.  engineering,  agrlcvature.  Industry,  edu- 
cation, or  pubUc  affairs;  (2)  shall  be  selected 
K,ldT  on  the  basis  of  established  records  of 
distinguished  service,  and  (3)  shaU  be  so 
•elected  as  to  provide  representation  of  toe 
vl«w8  <rf  leaders  from  a  diversity  of  fields 
from  all  areas  ot  the  Nation.  The  President 
18  requested.  In  the  making  oi  nominations 
of  persons  for  appointment  as  members,  to 
Klve  due  conalderatlon  to  any  recommenda- 
tions for  nwnlnatlon  which  may  be  submitted 
to  him  by  the  National  Academy  of  Sdenow, 
the  National  Academy  of  Engineering,  the 
National  Association  of  State  UnlverelUes 
uid  Land-Grant  CoUeges,  the  Association  of 
American  Universities,  the  Association  of 
American  CoUeges,  the  Association  of  SUte 
Colleges  and  Universities,  or  by  other  sclen- 
tlflc,  technical,  or  educational  associations. 

POLICT    APPRAISAL    AND    REPORTINO 

Sbc  10«.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this   Act,  the  National  Science  I>ounda- 

tlon  shall —  ^.         _. 

(1)  analyze  Information  regarding  Fed- 
eral expenditures  for  research  and  engi- 
neering activities,  and  the  employment  and 
avaUabUlty  of  eclentlflc,  engineering,  and 
technical  manpower,  which  tne  Foundation 
has  assemWed  pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1), 
(5)  (8),  and  (7)  of  aectlon  3(a)  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Act  of  1960  in 
order  to  appraise  the  Implementation  of  the 
policies  set  forth  In  section  3  of  the  Act; 

(2)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  Congress  programs  and  activi- 
ties which  will  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
p(dicles  set  forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act; 
and 

(3)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
tor  transmittal  to  the  Congreae  not  later 
th«.n  January  31  of  each  calendar  year,  a  re- 
port on  Its  activities  vmder  this  Act  and  an 
appraisal  of  the  extent  to  walch  the  policies 
set  forth  In  section  3  are  bemg  successfully 
Implemented,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendaUons,  including  recommendations  for 
additional  legislation,  as  It  deems  appro- 
priate. 

AtTTHORiaATION    Or    APPROPRIATIONS 

Sic.  107.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
sections  103  and  104  of  thU  title,  there  are 
suthorlzed  to  be  appropriated  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973, 
t\h  000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jtine  30, 
1974,  and  W8.000,000  fw  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  SO,  1978. 

(b)  Funds  approprUted  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  ot  this  section  ahall  remain  avaU- 
aWe  f<»  oldlgatlon,  for  expenditure,  or  for 
oUlgatlon  and  aipendlture,  for  such  pertod 
or  perloda  m  may  b«  specified  In  Acts  mak- 
ing such  apprc^Nrlatlons. 


TTTIM  n— DSSiaK  AMD  PMOWrHtATIOlT 

OF  CIVIL  acnvos  sTsrmis 

■HOKT  TXIIS 

8«c.  301.  Thla  tttl«  ni»y  be  cltwl  m  tha 
•ClvU  science  Systems  Act". 

AuTHoarrr  or  thb  national  bcxknci 

rOt7NI>ATION 

emc.  202.  (a)(1)  The  Foundation  la  au- 
thortaed to  Initiate  and  aupiKWt  programa 
vrhlcb  use  aclenoe.  technology,  and  »a- 
vanoed  analytical  technlqties.  such  aa  sys- 
tems analysis,  to  design  clvU  adanoe  aya- 
t*ms  which  are  capable  o€  providing  tm- 
proTed  puWlc  services  In  such  areas  aa  txaalth 
care  delivery,  puMlc  aafety.  public  aanlta- 
Uon,  poUution  control,  housing,  tranaporU- 
tlon,  public  utllltlea,  oommunVcationa,  and 
education. 

(3)  The  Foundation.  Insofar  as  Is  practic- 
able. Is  authortaed  and  dhrected  to  develop 
alternative  civil  science  systems  in  order  to 
promote  a  wider  range  of  choice  for  the  ap- 
itlication  of  such  systema. 

(b)  The  Foundation  ta  authorized  to  In- 
itiate and  suiq>ort  the  public  demonstration 
of  clvU  science  systema  which  have  been  de- 
signed under  this  tlUe. 

(c)  Section  6(e)  of  the  National  Sdenoe 
Fovindatlon  Act  of  1960  la  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  provUlons  of  this  subaectlon 
shall  not  apply  to  the  authortty  grantad  to 
the  Director  under  title  n  of  tha  Natkmal 
Science  Policy  and  PrioriUaa  Act  of  1973." 

FROORAMa   At7THO»rflll> 

8k:  203.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  Fotindation  la  authorized 
and  directed  to — 

(a)  initiate  and  support  programs  of  ap- 
plied reeearch  and  experimentation.  In  wder 
to  design  civil  science  systems  capable  of 
providing  Improved  public  swvices; 

(c)  teat  and  evaluate  the  alternative  civil 
science  systems  deaigned  under  thla  t.Ue. 
and  appralae  tha  reaulta  of  such  teats  in 
terms  of  applicable  technical,  environmen- 
tal, economic,  aoclal,  and  eetheUc  facUws; 

(c)  dlasaminata  and  demonstrate  the  re- 
sults of  programs  conducted  or  aaelsted 
under  thla  title  so  that  such  dvU  science 
systems  may  be  effectively  utUlzed  In  the  de- 
velopment of  new  communities,  and  In  the 
Improvement  of  living  conditions  In  existing 
ctKnmunltiee;  and 

(d)  aasuT*  that  the  programs  conducted 
or  assisted  under  this  title  make  maximum 
effective  use  of  the  Nation  s  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  technicians.  Including  thoee  who 
are  unemployed. 

ESTABLISaMKNT    OF   THI    CIVIL    8C1IHCI 
BTBTKIU    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  304.  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
ClvU  Science  Systems  Administration  to  ad- 
minister Federal  programs  carrlwl  out  under 
this  title. 

ADMINISTRATION    OmCRRS 

Sec  306.  (a)  The  Administration  shall  be 
headed  by  an  Associate  Director  for  Civil 
Science  Systems  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

(b)  The  ftxnctlons  of  the  Director  under 
this  title  and  any  other  functions  of  the 
ClvU  Science  Systiems  Administration  shaU 
be  carrted  out  through  the  Administration 
t)y  the  Associate  Director,  who  shaU  be  re- 
sponsible to  and  report  to  the  Director. 

(c)  There  shaU  be  a  Deputy  Associate  Di- 
rector for  Clvfi  Science  Systems  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
ShaU  perform  such  duties  and  exercise  auch 
powers  as  the  AssocUte  Director  may  pre- 
SCTlbe.  The  Deputy  Associate  Director  shall 
act  for,  and  exercise  the  powers  of,  the  Aa- 


aodatc  Dlrwtor  during  tha  ahaenoa  «r  Ola- 
abOlty  of  tba  Aaaoclata  Dtraetor  or  in  tha 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  rtfica  of  AaaocUta 
Dlractor.  _^  ^ 

(d)  Thera  shall  be  two  Aaalstant  DJrectore 
for  ClvU  Sclanoe  Syatama  who  ahall  ba  ^- 
polntad  by  tha  Prealdent,  by  and  wtth  tha  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Banata,  and  rtiall 
perform  such  duties  and  axarolaa  auch  pow- 
•ra  aa  tha  Aaaoolate  Director  ahaU  praaortbe. 
with  the  stipulation  that  one  Aailatant  Di- 
rector Sbau  ba  recponslbie  for  advising  and 
aaalstlng  the  Aaaoelata  Director  with  reapect 
to  tha  anglnaerlng  and  technical  aspecta  of 
tha  Admlnlatration'a  i»ropaxna,  and  tbe  other 
Assistant  Director  ahaU  ba  reepcnialbU  for 
advising  and  B'M««*i"g  the  Aaaoctato  Director 
with  respect  to  the  bahavtoral  and  aoclal 
science  aspects  of  the  AdmlnUtration's  pro- 
grams. 

(e)(1)  Section  6314  of  title  8.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(86)  The  Aaaoelata  Dlreetcr  for  ClvU 
Science  Systema  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation."  _    ^ 

(2)  Section  6318  oi  title  6,  tlnlted  States 
Code,  te  amended  by  adding  at  tha  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragnqth : 

"(96)  The  Deputy  Aaaodate  Director  for 
Civil  Science  Systems  of  the  National  Science 
Foundations. " 

(3)  Section  6316  of  tltie  6.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  foUowlng  new  paragrvb: 

"(131)  Assistant  Directors  for  Civil  Sci- 
ence Systema  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation." 

(f)  Section  14  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1960  la  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(b)  Neither  the  Director,  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector, the  AasocUte  Director,  the  Deputy 
AssocUte  Director,  nor  any  Assistant  Direc- 
tor ShaU  engage  in  any  other  builnaaa,  voca- 
tion, or  employment  wWla  aerrlnc  in  auch 
po8i«€«;  nor  aJiaU  the  IMraotor,  tlta  Deputy 
Director,  the  Aaaodate  Director,  the  Deputy 
AssocUte  Director,  or  any  Aaalatant  Direc- 
tor, except  with  the  ^iproval  of  the  Board, 
hold  any  office  in.  or  act  to  any  capadty  for, 
any  organlaation.  agency,  or  inatltution 
with  wlilch  the  FoimdaOon  makes  any 
grant,  contract,  or  other  arrangement  under 
this  Act." 

CIVIL  aCIKNCS  SYSTXMS  ADVIBOBT  COtlNCIL 

Sic.  306.  (a)  There  U  hereby  eatabliahed 
a  ClvU  Science  Syatema  Advisory  OouncU  to 
be  compoaed  of  thlrty-osxe  memben,  of 
whom  eighteen  memben  ahall  be  appointed 
by  the  Dttector  for  tenaa  of  three  years,  and 
thirteen  shaU  be  ex  ofllco  members  desig- 
nated in  subsection  (c)  of  thla  aectkm.  Ap- 
pointed membera  ahaU  be  choaen  from 
among  peraona  wbo  have,  by  raaaon  of  ex- 
perience or  aocomplUhmenta.  demonstrated 
their  qualifications  to  serve  on  the  CouncU, 
In  equal  numbers  from  among  the  fc*lowlng 
categortee — 

1.  business; 

2.  labor; 

3.  engineers,  design  professionals,  and  na- 
tural sdentlsts; 

4.  sodal  and  behavioral  scientists: 

b.  environmental  and  other  conununlty 
groups;  and 

6.  consumers. 

(b)(1)  Of  the  members  fljrst  appointed, 
sU  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year, 
six  ShaU  be  ^pointed  for  a  term  of  two 
years,  and  six  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term 
of  three  years,  aa  designated  by  the  Director 
at  the  tlnta  of  appotntmant. 

(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  fUl  a  vac- 
ancy ooeurring  prior  to  tba  ex^nttan  oT 
the  t«m  for  which  hla  predecaeaor  waa  ap- 
pointed abaU  be  wp^iB.t»6.  only  tor  the  re- 
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nuOnder  of  such  term.  Members  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  rwappolntment  wid  m»y  serve  after 
the  explr*Uou  of  their  terma  until  their  suc- 
cessors h»ve  taken  office. 

(3)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers,  but  shaU  be  flUed  la  the 
same  manner  by  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made.  .  ^    „         „ 

(41   Bach  appointed  member  of  the  Council 

shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the  Coun- 
cil, be  enUUed  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  dally  rate  prescribed 
for  GS-ia  of  the  General  Schedule  under 
secUon  6333  of  UUe  5.  United  States  Code. 
Uicludlng  travelUme,  and  whUe  so  servUig 
away  from  their  homee  wr  regular  places  of 
hinlnnsn  they  may  l>e  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses, including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
gl»tanoe.  In  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 
authorised  by  section  5703(b)  of  title  6, 
United  States  Code,  for  person  in  the  Gov- 
ernment service  employed  intermittently. 

(5)  The  Council  shall  annually  elect  one 
of  Its  members  to  serve  sa  Chairman  until 
the  next  elecUon.  The  Council  ahaU  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less  often 
than  four  times  a  year. 

(6)  Kleven  of  the  voting  members  of  the 
Council  shall  conatltute  a  quorum  necessary 
for  the  transaction  of  official  business. 

(C)  The  AsBoclate  Director  for  ClvU  Sci- 
ence Systems:  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Science  and  Technology;  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs;  the 
Aaalstant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  Research  and  Technologj". 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
Uca  and  Space  AdmiiUstratlon;  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Transportation  for  Sys- 
tems Development  and  Technology;  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency;  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity;  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Council  on  Elnvlronmental  Quality  shall  be 
nonvoting  ex  ofBclo  members  of  the  Council. 

(d)  A  repreaentaUve  designated  by  the 
National  Oovernors  Conference;  a  represent- 
ative designated  by  the  National  Association 
of  Counties;  and  a  representative  Jointly  des- 
igiuktad  by  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  shall 
be  voting  ex  officio  members  of  the  Council. 

(e)  The  Covmcll  shall — 

( 1 1  advise  the  Director  with  respect  to  the 
discharge  of  his  responsibilities  under  this 
title; 

(3)  review  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal  programs  under  this  title: 

(3 )  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Director  and 
ttae  National  Science  Board  such  interim 
reports  aa  it  deems  advisable,  and  an  annual 
report  of  ita  flndmga  and  recommendations, 
together  wltto  any  recommendations  for 
change*  in  the  provLsloos  of  this  title:  and 

(4)  dlsa«inlnate  Its  findings  and  recom- 
mendatlofis  to  such  extent  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  It  deems  effective  and  advisable. 

(f)  The  Director  shall  make  available  to 
the  Council  such  staff.  Information,  and 
other  assistance  as  It  may  require  to  carry 
out  Its  activities. 

PI,ANI»TWO   POR  CTVtL   SCIEWCe  STST»M8 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Prom  funds  available  pur- 
suant to  section  214.  the  Director  Is  ati- 
thorlzed  to  conduct  planning  studies,  to 
transfer  funds  to  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  make  grants  to.  or  to  enter  mto  contracts 
with,  academic  Institutions,  nonprofit  in- 
stitutes and  organizations.  State,  regional. 
and  local  governmental  agencies,  and  private 
business  firms,  for  the  conduct  of  planning 
studlw  for  the  '*<>»'gTi  ^xuX  demonstration  of 
clvU  •dance  systems  capable  of  providing 
Unproved  putoik:  aervteaa.  Sucb  studies  wUl — 

( 1 )  b«  tflraotMl  towwtf  tb*  objective  of  de- 
slgnlxkg.  teatmg.  evaluattog.  and  demonstrat- 
ing ClvU  science  systems  for  subsequent  ln> 


corporation  In  new  conununltles,  and  for 
subaeqTient  use,  with  appropriate  adapta- 
tions, in  existing  communities; 

(3)  include  long-range  planning  studies 
as  wall  ••  Intermediate  and  short-range 
studies; 

(3)  make  maximum  use  of  the  results  ot 
activities  undertaken  under  sections  103  and 
104  and  the  scientific  and  technical  mfor- 
matlon  provided  under  section  211: 

(4)  encompass  studies  of  a  wide  range  of 
public  service  areas,  including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  health  care,  public  safety,  public  san- 
itation, pollution  control,  housing,  transpor- 
tation, public  utilities,  commvinicatlons.  and 
education; 

(8)  include  specific  studies  of  the  eco- 
nomic, sociological,  psychological,  legal,  ad- 
ministrative, and  political  factors  which  af- 
fect the  design,  development,  and  imple- 
mentation of  clvU  systems  to  provide  public 
services: 

(6)  include  total  civil  systems  studies 
which  Integrate  the  specific  studies  carried 
out  under  paragraphs  (4)  and  (6)  of  this 
subsection.  .  w,.  ». 

(b)  In  delineating  the  goals  and  establish- 
ing the  priorities  for  such  planning  studies 
as  are  conducted  under  siibsectlon  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Director  shall  consult  with 
the  Civil  Science  Systems  Advisory  Council. 

APPLIED     SOCIAL    RESEARCH 

Sec.  308.  (a)  From  funds  available  piusu- 
ant  to  section  314,  the  Director  Is  authorized 
to  transfer  funds  to  other  departments  and 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Go%-ernment,  and  to 
make  grants  to,  and  to  enter  into  contracts 
with  academic  Institutions,  nonprofit  Insti- 
tutes and  organizations,  public  agencies,  and 
private  business  firms,  for  the  conduct  of 
applied  social  research  Into  the  economic, 
sociological,  political,  legal,  administrative, 
and  psychological  aspects  of  the  design,  de- 
velopment, and  Implementation  of  civil 
science  systems  capable  of  providing  im- 
proved public  services. 

(b)  The  scientific  informailon  which  la 
currently  available  in  these  areas  and  which 
is  generated  as  a  restilt  of  the  research 
undertaken  under  this  section  shall  be  fully 
taken  Into  account  by  the  Foundation  in  the 
development  of  programs  and  the  design  and 
evaluation  of  civil  science  systems  under 
this  title. 

(cl  In  making  grants  or  entering  Into  con- 
tracts under  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
take  appropriate  account  of  the  results  of 
the  planning  studies  conducted  or  assisted 
under  section  207. 

CrVlL   SCIENCE   SYSTEM    RESEARCH    AND   DESIGN 

Sec.  209.  (a)  From  funds  available  pur- 
suant to  section  214.  the  Director  is  author- 
ized to  transfer  funds  to  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  make  grants  to,  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with,  academic  institutions,  nonprofit 
Institutes  and  organizations,  public  agen- 
cies, and  private  business  firms,  for  research 
with  respect  to.  and  design  of.  civil  service 
systems  capable  of  providing  Improved  pub- 
lic services  In  areas  such  as  health  care, 
public  safety,  public  sanitation,  pollution 
control,  housing,  transportation,  public 
utilities,  communicatious,  and  education. 

(b)  In  makmg  grants  or  entering  Into  con- 
tracM  under  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
take  appropriate  account  of  the  results  of 
the  planning  studies  conducted  or  assisted 
under  section  307.  and  the  applied  social  re- 
search studies  conducted  or  assisted  under 
section  308. 

(c)  Each  contract  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  contain  provisions  which  tissiure 
that  specific  performance  objectives,  and  any 
applicable  physical,  environmental,  economic, 
social,  and  esthetic  constraints  are  specified 
with  particularity  for  each  project  conducted 
under  said  contract. 

(d)  To  assure  that  civil  science  systems 
designed  under  this  section  are  responsive  to 


public  needs  and  desires,  the  Director  shall 
obtain  community  and  public  viswa  in  hla 
determination  of  the  performance  ob)«ctlve8 
and  priorities  to  be  met  toy  such  systems. 

TESmtO  AND  ■VALtJATION 

Sec  210.  (a)  (1)  From  funds  available  pur- 
suant to  section  214.  the  Director  te  author- 
ized to  transfer  funds  to  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  make  grants  to,  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts with,  academic  institutions,  nonprofit 
institutes  and  organizations,  State,  regional, 
and  local  governmental  agencies,  and  private 
business  firms  for  testmg  and  evaluating 
civil  science  systems  which  make  use  of  ad- 
vanced science  and  technology. 

(2)  Such  testing  and  evaluation  shall  uti- 
lize all  available,  applicable  analytical  tech- 
niques, such  as  computer  simulation,  systems 
analysis,  and  technology  aasesament.  to  test 
and  appraise  such  systems  in  terms  of  their 
conformance  to  performance  objectives;  ad- 
herence to  !=tip-'lated  constratats;  costs  and 
ancillary  consequences;  impact  on  the  en- 
vironment; impact  on  esthetic  values;  re- 
sponslvene.=8  to  public  needs  and  dealrea;  and 
their  comparison  with  alternative  clvU  sci- 
ence systems  which  may  provide  similar  pub- 
lic services. 

(b)  Prom  funds  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 214,  the  Director  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  carrj*  out  final  evaluations  c*  civil 
science  systems  which  make  use  of  advanced 
science  and  technology,  taking  appropriate 
account  of  the  results  of  the  tests  conducted 
or  assisted  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  results  of  the  applied  social  re- 
search conducted  or  assisted   under  section 

208 

(cl  In  making  grants  or  entering  into  con- 
tracts under  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
take  account  of  the  results  of  the  planning 
studies  conducted  or  assisted  under  section 

207. 

INFORMATION    DISSEMINATION 

Sec.  211.  Prom  funds  available  pursuant 
to  section  214,  the  Director  la  authorized  to 
establish  a  computerized  Civil  Science  Sys- 
tems Information  Service,  which  shall  collect 
and  integrate  the  scientific,  technical,  and 
social  information  pertaining  to  clvU  sci- 
ence systems  resulting  frMn  programs  under 
this  title,  and  shall  provide  such  Informa- 
tion to  interested  organizations  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  government.  Industry,  aca- 
demic institutions,  and  the  nonprofit  sector, 
upon  request  from  such  organizations,  m 
accordance  with  such  admmistrative  pro- 
cedures as  are  established  by  the  Director. 

SYSTEMS   DEMONSTR.\TION 

Sec.  312.  (a)  From  funds  available  pur- 
suant to  section  214.  the  Director  Is  author- 
ized to  transfer  funds  to  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  make  grants  to,  and  to  enter  into 
contracts  with,  academic  institutions,  non- 
profit Institutes  and  organizations.  State,  re- 
gional, and  local  governmental  agencies,  and 
private  business  firms,  for  the  construction 
and  public  exhibition  of  clvU  science  sys- 
tems demonstration  projects,  which  illus- 
trate the  functioning  and  associated  bene- 
fits of  alternative,  effective  clvU  science  sys- 
tems resulting  from  research  and  design  ac- 
tivities conducted  or  assisted  under  this  title 

<b)  Such  grants  or  contracts  shall  con- 
tain provisions  which  assure  that  such  dem- 
onstration projects  mclude — 

( 1 )  accurate  and  complete  representatlona 
of  the  civil  science  systems  Involved  in  the 
demonstration.  Indicating  the  Improved  pub- 
lic services  which  they  are  capable  of  pro- 
viding; and 

(3)  public  exhibitions  which  are  an- 
nounced In  advance  and  are  open  lor  in- 
spection by  any  Interested  organisation  or 
individual  in  accordance  with  such  admm- 
istrative procedures  as  are  prescribed  by  the 
Foundation. 
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(e)  Prior  to  Mitertiif  Into  any  demonatra- 
tton  project  grant  or  contract,  the  Director 
^1  owisult  with  aU  BUt«  and  local  goTcm- 
ments  In  whoM  JurlBdictlons  such  demon- 
stration may  occur,  and  wUl  take  account 
of  the  Tlcwa  of  luch  governments  In  deter- 
mining to  award  aueh  a  grant  or  contract. 

cooaonfATioK  wrrn  oth«  oovkbnmbnt 
ACXNcm 

Sxc.  aiS.  In  pUn"'"g  and  conducting  or 
ssslstlng  programs  under  this  title,  the  Di- 
rector aball  maintain  contmulng  consulta- 
Uon  and  coordination  with  appropriate  Fed- 
eral, Bute,  regional,  and  local  govern- 
mental eganclae.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to  the  DqiartmenU  of  Commerce;  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Housing  and  Urban 
Development:  and  Transportation;  the 
CouncU  on  Bnvlronmental  QuaUty;  the  Na- 
Uonal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; the  Atomic  Energy  Oommlaslon;  the 
Office  of  Economic  ^portunlty;  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency;  the  National 
Governors  Conference;  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties;  the  United  States  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors;  and  the  National  League  of 
Cities.  Such  consultation  and  coordination 
shall  be  carried  out  tbrotigh  the  Council 
Mtabllsbed  under  section  306.  and  through 
impropriate  staff  contacts  at  ottier  levels  of 
the  agencies  Involved. 

AUTHOUZATTON  OT  APPaorUATIONS 

8«c.  314.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  tlUe,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prUted  K100,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80.  1073.  of  which  838,000,000  shall  be 
available  to  oeiry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 307. 830.000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry 
out  the  proTlaUMis  of  secUon  308,  8130,000,000 
'kball  be  arallable  to  carry  out  the  prorlslons 
of  section  a09.  815.000.000  sbaU  be  available 
to  carry  out  the  prorlskais  of  section  210, 
86,000.000  shsU  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provUlons  of  section  311,  and  80,000,000  shall 
be  avallabl*  to  carry  out  the  provisions  oi 
section  313;  8400.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  U>7i.  of  which  830,000,000 
shsU  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  307,  850,000.000  shall  be  available 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  30i, 
8370,000,000  ShsU  be  available  to  carry  out 
the  iHTOvlslons  of  section  300, 8SO.000.000  shall 
be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  310.  810,000,000  shaU  be  avaUable  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  311,  and 
830.000,000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  313;  and  8000.000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1075,  of 
which  810,000.000  ShaU  be  available  to  carry 
out  the  provtslons  of  section  307,  800,000X>00 
ShaU  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  section  308,  8400.000.000  shaU  be  available 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  300, 
180,000,000  SbaU  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  310,  815^10.000  sbaU  be 
avaUable  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 311,  and  858,000,000  sbaU  be  available 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  313. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shaU  remain  avaU- 
able for  obligation,  for  expenditure,  or  for 
obligation  and  expenditure,  for  such  period 
or  periods  as  may  be  specified  in  Acts  making 
such  appropriations. 
TITLE    m— TBANarnON   OF   TECHNICAL 

MANPOWER  TO  CIVILIAN  PROGRAMS 
■Ronr  TTTtM 

Ssc.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Technical  Manpower  Transition  Act". 
AtrrBoairr  or  thk  matzomal  bcocncx 

rOtJNSATIOI* 

Sec.  303.  The  Foundation  Is  authorized  to 
plan  and  assist  in  the  transition  of  scientific 
and  technical  manpower  from  reeearch  and 
engmeerlng  programs  which  have  been  ter- 
minated or  significantly  reduced  to  other 
clvlllan-orlented  research  and  engineering 
activities. 


AovnoKT  PAim.  an  rujnmon  or  aaamTtnc 

and      MCKKKAl.      UtMTO^nM      TO      OIVIUAX 

raooaASU 

Sec.  303.  (a)  There  is  hereby  esUbllshed  an 
Advisory  Panel  on  T^wtsttlon  of  Solentiflo 
and  Technical  Manpower  to  CtvUlan  Pro- 
grams to  be  composed  of  thirty-one  members, 
of  whom  eighteen  members  thall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Director  for  terms  of  three 
years,  and  (rf  thirteen  ex  officio  members 
designated  m  subsection  (c)  of  this  section. 
Appointed  members  sbaU  be  choeen  from 
furnfing  persons  who  have,  by  reason  of  ez- 
parlenoe  or  accomplishments,  demonstrated 
their  quaUflcatlona  to  serve  on  the  Panel,  In 
equal  numbers  from  the  following  categories : 

(1)  Engineering  and  natural  sciences,  m- 
cludlng  the  environmental  sdenoes; 

(3)  Economics  and  social  sciences; 
(8)  Industry; 

(4)  Labor. 

(6)  Public  affairs,  education,  and  man- 
power training;  and 

(6)  Unemployed  or  tmderemployed  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  technicians. 

(b)(1)  Of  the  members  first  appointed, 
six  ShaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one 
year,  six  shaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  of 
two  years,  and  six  shaU  be  appointed  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  as  designated  by  the 
Director  at  the  time  of  appointment. 

(3)  Any  member  i4>polnted  to  flU  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  eipiratlon  of 
the  t«m  for  which  his  predeceaeor  wm  ap- 
pomted  ShaU  be  i4>p<^nted  only  fOr  the  re- 
mainder of  such  term.  Members  shaU  be  eU- 
gible  for  reappointment  and  may  serve  after 
the  expiration  of  their  terms  untU  their  suc- 
cessors have  taken  office. 

(3)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Panel  shaU  not 
affect  its  powns,  but  shaU  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  by  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(4)  Each  appomted  member  of  the  Panel 
shall,  whUe  seirlng  on  business  of  the  Panel, 
t>e  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a 
rate  not  to  exceed  the  daUy  rate  prescribed 
for  a&-18  of  the  Oensral  Scsbedule  under 
section  5333  of  title  5,  United  States  Cods, 
Including  traveltlme,  and  while  so  serving 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
buslnees.  they  may  be  aUowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, in  the  same  manner  ss  the  ez- 
pensee  autboriaed  by  section  570S(b)  of  title 
5.  United  SUtea  Code,  for  persocs  in  the 
Oovemment  service  emploTed  intermittently. 

(6)  Eleven  of  the  voting  members  of  the 
Panel  shaU  consUtute  a  quorum  necessary 
for   the   transaction   at  offlolal   boslnees 

(c)  The  Panel  shaU  annually  elect  one  of  its 
appointed  members  to  sure  as  Chslnnan  un- 
tu  the  next  election.  Ihe  Panel  shaU  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  chairman,  but  not  lea*  often 
than  four  times  a  year.  The  Associate  Di- 
rector for  ClvU  Science  Systems;  the  Chair- 
man of  the  CouncU  of  Boonooilc  Advisers;  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Scleaee 
and  Teehnotogy;  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Labor  for  Manpower;  the  Assistant  Dlreetar 
for  Economic  Affairs  ot  the  United  Statee 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency;  the 
Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration:  the  Director  of 
Defense  Research  and  Engineering;  the 
Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission: 
the  Commissioner  ot  Education;  and  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  Health  and  Scientific  Affairs 
ShaU  be  ex  officio  nonvoting  members  of  ths 
Panel. 

(d)  A  representative  designated  by  the  Na- 
tional Ooveraocs  Conference:  a  representa- 
tive designated  by  the  National  Aaeodatton 
of  Counttee:  and  a  repreeentattve  Jomtly  des- 
^nated  by  the  National  League  at  Citlee  and 
the  United  Statee  CXmference  of  Mayors  shall 
be  voting  ex  officio  members  of  the  Panel. 

(e)  The  Panel  ShaU — 

(1 )  advise  the  Dtrectw,  with  respect  to  the 
discharge  of  his  responsibilities  under  this 
title; 


(3)  review  and  evaluate  the  egeetivtaess 
of  Federal  programs  under  this  title: 

(8)  prepare  and  submit  such  interim  re- 
ports as  it  deems  advisable,  and  an  annual 
report  of  Its  findings  and  rsoommendattotis, 
togetbsr  with  any  rscommendstimi  for 
changes  in  the  proviskms  of  this  title;  and 

(4)  disseminate  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  such  extent  and  in  sneh  man- 
ner as  it  deems  effeetlv*  end  advisable. 

(f)  The  Director  sbaU  make  avaUable  to 
the  PanM  such  staff,  infannatton,  and  other 
assistance  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  lu 
actlvitiee. 

BSSXASCH    ON   TaAMSITXOIf   TO    CTVILXAN 


Sec.  304.  From  funds  avaUable  pursuant  to 
section  313,  the  Fovindation  is  author- 
laed  to^ 

(1)  make  grants  to,  or  to  enter  mto  eon- 
tracts  with,  academic  institutions,  noi^rofit 
institutes  and  organlsatloos.  pul>lie  sgsnclss, 
and  private  buslnees  firms,  for  ths  eondwiet  of 
reeearch  designed  to  study  and  appraise  tt>s 
eodal.  eoonomle.  and  managerial  aspeete  ot 
transition  from  defense  rsssMsh  and  engl- 
oeerlng  aetlvttise  to  eivlllaa-oneatad  re- 
search and  engineering  ecUvltles:  and 

(3)  disseminate  puldioly,  or  enter  into 
contraete  with  aeademie  instttutloDS.  non- 
profit institutes  and  organiaaUoos,  public 
•gencies,  and  private  business  fims  for  ths 
public  rtlsseinlnatinii  of,  the  aignitlnant  re- 
sulte  of  such  rseeareh  eondueted  under  sub- 
section (1)  of  thU  ssetton,  as  appear  likely 
to  aid  in  the  transttlon  from  defenee  re- 
eearch and  engineering  aeUvltlee  to  etvlUes- 
oriented  reeearch  and  engineering  aotlritiee. 
partlBUlaily  tboae  dlzaeted  toward  the  rseo- 
lutlon  of  priority  w^tinni  problents.  as 
identified  under  asetion  103. 

ASsnrTAircx  to  statk  avb  local 


Sxc.  306.  (a)  From  funds  available  pursu- 
ant to  section  313,  the  Foundation  is  au- 
thorised to  make  grants  to  State  and  local 
govemmente  and  regicmal  governmental 
Bgendee  for — 

(1)  the  eonduot  of  programs  at  the  Stete, 
local,  or  regional  Isvel,  wUeh  are  designed  to 
tactUtete  the  tianettlon  of  selentifle  and 
t^i^^«^f^al  actlvitiee  to  dvlUan  programs 
within  the  parUeular  Stete,  looal,  or  regional 


(3)  the  hiring  of  currently  unenaplorsd  or 
underemployed  sdentlste,  engineers,  and 
technidens  to  work  within  Steta.  local,  or 
regional  govemaaental  sgencles  In  positions 
which  utUtes  ttMlr  technleal  sktUs. 

(b)  The  Director  ShaU  prssoHbe  epplleable 
salary  ratee  for  dlflerent  typee  cf  teehnieal 
poaltlane  In  dlffeswnt  areae  cf  the  eoontry, 
none  of  which  tfiall  ■■asirl  ths  rate  paid  a 
person  oeetqj>ylnc  greds  OS-U,  step  1. 

(c>  No  one  hired  by  a  State,  loeal,  or 
rsg^inal  govsmmental  agsney  under  this 
section  may — 

(1)  receive  compensation  from  Vsdsral 
funds  at  a  rate  which  exeeeds  the  applleabte 
rate  as  set  by  the  DIreetor:  or 

(3)  remain  in  a  position  oompeneated  tin- 
der this  section  for  a  period  in  exoees  of  two 
years. 

TaAiHiwe  aovxaxMsirT  orrvaALS 

Ssc.  306.  (a)  From  funds  available  pursu- 
ant to  section  813,  the  Foundation  ie  author- 
laed  to  make  grants  to.  and  to  enter  into 
oontracte  with,  academic  insUtutlona,  non- 
profit institutae  and  organlaatlona,  and  pri- 
vate business  firms,  for  the  puxpoee  of  their 
planning,  developing,  strengtliening,  or  oper^ 
atlng  training  programs  for  oOoem  and  em- 
ployeee  <rf  Federal.  Stete,  and  local  govern- 
ment who  wfll  he  rsepcnstbls  for,  or  partlol- 
pate  in.  determlnii^  or  admlnlsteitag  gov- 
ernment-assisted or  tendnoted  prograois  for 
civilian,  sodaUy  oriented  leeearch  and  angl- 
neertng  actlvitiee. 

(b)  Such  traimng  programs  wiU  be  direc- 
ted at  (1)  acquainting  the  program  partld- 


28742 

-^-*.  ^tb  tb«  potentUl  ooBtrUniUons  of 
iolitnM  and  twshnolofy  to  the  rMolution  oT 
BtMlo  problems  In  aucb  prtorlty  uwm  u 
M*  nit"*****  punuknt  to  tbl«  Act;  and  (a> 
liiii^lnff  wnTk  p«rttelp*nts  bow  to  utUla* 
MtentUke  im«  >fflti"*~'  talant  In  an  affMUM 
ftiut  MonaaBt«*l  Bwnnor. 

(•>  r>n«iilMt1nKi  condvMttnc  tueb  tndn- 
iiw  pncnnM  may  not  cbM«»  any  f m  to  a 
parUoliMat  or  pMtlelpMit'i  a«wicy.  wht^ 
te  not  p«mit«ad  by  wKb  p«g\»lation«  as  the 
Fotindatlon  may  pnaerlbe. 

(d)  PMtleipanta  In  raeb  training  progranu 
will  be  Mlected  by  the  grantee  car  contractor 
from  ntanlnatlon*  made  by  intereated  gov- 
ernment agenclee.  In  accordance  with  such 
crtterta  and  regulations  as  the  Foundation 
may  pietrtbe. 

OOTXKNKXKT    IMPLOTES    PiKTIClFATION 

Bma.  a07.  (•>  From  funds  avaUstole  pursu- 
ant to  leotkm  8ia.  the  Foundation  Is  au- 
tbocmsd  to  transfer  funds  to  other  depart- 
mnts  and  acenolea  U  tbe  Federal  Oovern- 
nant.  and  to  make  giaaU  to.  and  to  enter 
into  eootrmeto  with.  8Ute.  regional,  and 
UMa  wvwniMii*  i«aaelM  for  tbe  purpose  of 
nmrlam  tbe  tr»»Bl  and  suhalsteiuse  expenses 
Sf  goteroment  employees  Incurred  In  con- 
nsoUoM  with  their  participation  In  training 
pracran  eacrlad  out  u»dar  seotton  806. 

(bi  JtaaflttUf*  i«eDokM  of  Federal.  Stete. 
Mid  ww^  aovanimont  are  enoouraged,  to  tbe 
ntent  MMMent  wMx  eOciant  admlnlstra. 
ttaa.  «•  praf»*»  opportunities  for  a»roprt- 
->-  ooowa  and  employees  at  such  agencies 
to  umltrt^tf  In  tvalnlng  programs  carried 
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cowMtnrrrr  eoMmtatm  cowwaATioMs 

Sk.  30f  (a)  From  funds  avaUable  pursu- 
ant to  section  313.  tbe  Foundation  to  autbor- 
iMd  to  make  granU  to.  or  enter  into  con- 
tracts wltb.  local  governments  or  nonpront 
corporations  for  the  eetabUshment  and  oper- 
atten  of  community  conversion  corporations. 


U)  fnnetion  as  noopioflt  corporations; 

(a>  operate  under  tbe  dlmctlon  of  a  Board 
of  Directors  which  Is  represenUUve  of  a  wide 
nBM  of  eommunity  Interests.  l»sludlng 
"T—  oou*  and  9f>imwr^  parUdpatlon. 
Mtoct^  te  Mcadanm  with  such  critsria  as 
Mi>  be  preMrtbed  by  the  Foundation; 

^»)  oonduct.  eoatraet  for.  or  sUmul^  the 
conduct  of  clvUlan-oriented  research  and 
diiahiiiii>Mit  aetmttae  wbleh  focus  on  the 
pJucSTpMblems.  or  draw  on  tbe  parUe- 
^mwiaraM.  o«  tbe  oommunlty  wUfaln 
«>.teii  the  fpowtkin  la  leeated:  and 

(4)   Kive miTr  in  pefsoimel  reerult- 

(4)   giv«ie><--— ^    ,i    «ndewmpJoyed 


>  thet  tfaey  mwt  uiuomirT  ejnalHWiat-lnns 
foe  ege«<m  1^  poataBnance. 

(b)  FiWbignwT""" — p~>*w>.  «»« •a- 
■Ible  to  apoly  as  commuBt^  amner^n  oor- 
Z^Zliiltc^tmacM  amietmm  under  this 
seoUon,  If  such  corporations  meet  tbe  qualt- 
gialtmn  set  forth  undH-  subeeetloB  (a)   of 


(c)  Bach  communtty  coowMolon  corpot»- 
tloa  leuslilng  a  grant  er  ecmtraet  from  tbe 
Ifatlonal  SoleBoe  Foemdation  le  eaoouracod 
to  eeek  additional  financial  support  and  pey- 
Eoent  ior  osmoee  tmm  e*hor  agenclee  rf  Fed- 
eral. State,  or  Joeal  government,  private 
foundiatteoa.  oommunlty  organisations,  and 
viTate  buai&sw  finns;  and  the  National 
Solwioe  Foundation  wlU  give  preference  in 
awarding  ewA  oommunlty  conversion  granU 
or  eoDtiaele  to  these  eorporaUons  which 
abov  a  Mt^l«»w«~«  ^  belnc  aUe  to  obtain 
■ueb  addttloQel  flnanrtal  aupyort. 

I  A)  Ttm  meelFt  by  a  oommunlty  conver- 
sbm  eotporettOM  ed  a  grant  er  oontract  from 
the  Haflnna  BnleTi  Feuadatlen  under  this 
secttoK  dom  ae*  maha  aald  eorporatlon  In- 
•UgtUe  to  mmtvo  otb«  eategadee  of  pants 
and  contracts  from  the  Foimdatlon. 


(e)  In  awarding  grants  or  contracts  to 
community  conversion  corporations  for  spe- 
cific research  and  development  proJecU.  the 
Fouxidatlon  wUl  give  preference  to  those 
projeoU  which  offer  the  most  promise  of  aid- 
ing In  tbe  resolution  of  naUonal  problems  in 
priority  areas  as  Identified  under  section  103. 

JO»   TBAKBtnON    raOGSAM.S 

SK.  909.  (a)  From  funds  available  pursu- 
ant to  section  813.  the  Foundation  Is  autbor- 
Ized.  upon  application,  to  make  Job  tranrt- 
tlon"  grants  to  nonprofit  Institutes  and  orga- 
nizations and  to  private  bxialneee  firms  In 
order  to  enable  them  to  hire  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  technicians  for  work  on  project* 
for  which  they  are  not  yet  fully  qualified. 
Each  such  application  shall  contain  proM- 
slon  to  assure  that— 

( 1 )  such  projects  shall  consist  of  clvlllan- 
orlented  research  and  engineering  activities; 

(2)  the  personnel  participating  in  such  Job 
transition  programs  shaU  be  selected  from 
unemployed  or  underemployed  appUcants  by 
the  grantees.  In  accordance  with  such  criteria 
and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  the 
Foundation.  Including  the  requirement  that 
the  participants  shaU  have  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  achieving  fuU  Job  qualification  within 
a  stipulated  period  of  time; 

(3)  the  personnel  participating  in  such 
programs  ahaU  be  afforded  a  reasonable  op- 
portunity to  attend  specialized  training 
courses  when  such  courses  are  deemed  by 
the  grantee  to  be  necessary  to  supplement 
the  on-the-job  training  of  the  participant; 

and  ^ 

<4>  no  one  may  continue,  or  be  selected, 
to  participate  In  a  Job  transition  program 
under  this  section  after  such  time  that  he 
receives  a  career  Uansltion  feUowship  under 

section  310.  ^  ^     v.    .~,i 

(b)  All  significant  scientific  and  technical 
tnforxoaUon  which  Is  generated  by  the  per- 
sonnel participating  m  such  programs  ahaU 
be  made  available  for  public  use.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  procedures  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Foundation. 

csaKsa  TaANsmoiv  fxixowskips 
Sec.  310.  (a)  Ftom  funds  available  pur- 
suant to  section  313,  the  Foundation  is  au- 
tborlmd  to  award  career  transition  fellow- 
sblps  to  unemployed  or  underemployed  scien- 
tlsU.  engineers,  and  technicians  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  through 
which  they  can  acquire  specialized  technical 
knowledge  and  skills  In  fields  other  than  the 
ones  In  which  they  are  already  proficient. 

(b)  The  Foundation  shaH  allocate  fellow- 
ships under  this  section  In  such  manner.  In- 
sofar as  practicable,  as  will — 

(1)  attract  highly  qualified  appUcants;  and 

(2)  provide  an  equlUble  distribution  of 
such  laUowships  throughout  those  areas  of 
tbe  United  States  which  are  experiencing  a 
bigber  than  average  level  of  technical  unem- 
ployment. 

For  the  purpoee  of  this  section,  the  Founda- 
tion -»^"  consult  with  tbe  Secretary  of  La^ 
bor  to  setiafrit'>^  for  each  region  in  tlie  Onltad 
Btatee  the  average  level  of  technical  unem- 
ptoyment. 

(c)  The  Foundation  abaU  award  at  least 
10  per  centum  but  not  to  exceed  30  per 
oentum  of  the  f^owahlps  awarded  under 
this  section  to  sdentlste,  engineera.  and  tech- 
nldana  who  have  completed  their  formal 
academic  education  within  a  flve-year  period 
prtar  to  award  of  tbe  feUowahip.  as  cerUfled 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  tbe 
Ttoundatltm  may  prescribe. 

(d>  Tl^  Foundation  ehaU  pay  to  persons 
awarded  fellowshlpa  under  this  section  such 
sUpende  (including  such  allowancas  for  sub- 
Btotence.  health  insurance,  relocation  ex- 
pfinaes.  job  placement  expenses,  and  other 
expenses  for  such  persons  and  their  de- 
pendents) as  It  may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(e)    P^Uowsblps  ShaU   be   awarded   uiKler 


this  section  upon  application  made  at  such 
tlnies  and  containing  such  Infarmatlon  as 
the  FoundaUon  shall  by  regulation  require. 

FLACKMXMT    ASSBTAtrCX 

Sxc.  Sll.  (a)  From  funds  avaUable  pur- 
suant to  section  Sit,  tbe  Foundatkm  to  au- 
thorized to  transfer  funds  to  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  tbe  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  and  to  make  grants  to,  and  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  scientific,  professional, 
technical,  and  business  assoelatlons,  and  la- 
bor unions  m  order  to  estabUsb  and  operate 
placement  programs  for  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians. 

(b)  Such  grants  and  ctmtracte  may  In- 
clude provision  ftw  reloeatton  expenses  of 
the  Individual  participant  aiMl  bis  family 
when  necessary,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulations  as  the  Foundation  shall  pre- 
scribe. 

(c)  Grantees  and  contractors  shall  select 
appUcants  for  such  placement  assistance  in 
accordance  with  such  criteria  Mdregula- 
tlons  as  the  Foundation  sball  prescribe. 

(d)  No  one  shaU  be  eligible  for  placement 
assistance  under  this  section  when  he  Is— 

(1)  a  participant  in  a  Job  transition  pro- 
gram under  section  809;  or 

(2)  a  recipient  of  a  career  transition  fel- 
lowship under  section  810. 

EDUCATION    PaOGEAM 

Sec.  312.  From  funds  available  pursuant 
to  section  313,  the  Foundation  U  suth<Hrlzed 
to  make  grants  to,  and  to  enter  Into  eon- 
tracts  with,  academic  Instltuttooe.  nan|»oflt 
Institutes  and  organlsatlo«is,  and  private 
business  flnM.  for  the  purpose  o*  their 
planning,  developing,  strengthening,  or  car- 
rying  out  education  programs  which  design 
eoxirses  and  currlculums  Intended  to  pre- 
pare students  for  careers  in  civilian,  so- 
cially oriented  reeearcb  and  engtoeerlng  ac- 
ttyltles,  in  areas  such  as  poUutton  control. 
mass  transit,  solid  waste  disposal  "yrt*"* 
public  utlUtioe,  pubbc  safety  systems,  and 
health  care  technology. 

ATJTHOKIZATXOW    OT    AFP«OI»«l»T10Ne 

Sec    313.   (a)    There  are  authorized  to  be 
anpronrlated  »15a.0OOJMO  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June   80.   11)73.   of   which  »8.000.000 
shaU  be  available  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  secUon  304.  $16,000^)00  shaU  be  avaOahle 
to  carry  out  tbe  provisions  of  section  306, 
$4,500  000  ShaU  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  section  308.  •000.000  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
Uon 307,  gao.000,000  ShaU  be  ayaUaWe  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  308.  •75.- 
000  000  shall  be  available  to  cany  out  the 
prwrlslons  o£  section  308,   •15.000JD0O  sbaD 
be  awallahle  to  carry  out  the  pxovlaions  of 
section  310,  •5,000.000  shaU  be  available  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  311.  and 
•3  000.000  ShaU  be  avaUahle  to  carry  out  the 
provisions   oi   section   313;    •203.000.000   for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1874,  of  which 
$5  000  000  shaU  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
provlalons  of   secUon  304.  •35.000,000  shall 
be  avaUahle  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
secUon  306,  •8,000,000  shall  be  available  to 
carry    out    the    provisions    of    section    306, 
$1  000  000  shall  be  available  to  carry  out  the 
p^vlslons   of   section  307,   •30,000,000  shall 
be  avaUable  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  808.  •100,000.000  shall   be  available 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  ot  section  809, 
$30  000.000  sbaU  be  avaUataie  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  secUon  810,  •10,000.000  shall 
be  avaUable  to  carry  out  tbe  provisions  of 
section  311,  «e  .000,000  shaU  be  avaUable  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  section  312;  •306.- 
000  000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
197S.  of  wbteh  •ajwo.aoo  ahen  be  avallaWe 
to  carry  out  the  provUdouo  of  section  304, 
$36  000.000  ShaU  be  avaUatale  to  carry  out  the 
proinsions  of  section  30ft.  •4.800,006  sball  be 
avaUable  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
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tton  see.  •800,000  rtiall  be  avaUable  to  carry 
SSTttTprorWooe  o*  aoctton  8W,  •30.000.000 
SaU  be  avalUbie  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
oTsectlDn  308.  •100,000.000  shaU  be  avaUable 
to  carry  out  the  provlsloha  of  section  300, 
130  000,000  ShaU  he  avaflaWe  to  carry  out 
^e'provlslona  of  section  310,  •6.000,000  shall 
be  available  to  earry  out  the  provtelons  of 
section  til,  and  •8,000.000  shsll  be  avaUable 
to  carry  oat  the  provisions  of  section  313. 

(b)  Funifci  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
gacticn  (a)  of  thU  section  shaU  remain 
available  for  obligation,  fc»  expenditure,  or 
for  obligation  and  expenditure,  for  such 
period  or  periods  as  may  be  specified  In  Acts 
making  such  appropriations. 
XTTLK  IV— PBOTECTION  OF  PENSION 
RIOHTB  OF  SCnSNlISTB  AND  KNOINEERS 

Sxc.  401.  The  Congress  finds  thst  becatise 
of  rapid  and  frequent  changes  In  Federal 
procurement  objectives  and  policies,  engl- 
neertng  and  scientific  personnel  suffer  a 
uniquely  high  rate  of  fortelture  of  pension 
beneflU  under  private  pension  plans,  as  such 
employees  t»nd  to  change  employment  mwre 
frequently  an  other  workers.  The  Con- 
gress declaims  that  It  Is  the  policy  of  the 
tmited  States  to  seek  to  protect  scientists 
and  engineers  from  such  forfeitures  by  mak- 
ing protection  against  forfeiture  of  pension 
credits,  otherwise  provided,  a  condition  of 
compliance  with  Federal  procurement  reg- 
ulations. 

Sec.  402.  The  Director  shaU  develop,  in 
consultation  with  appropriate  professional 
societies  and  heads  of  interested  Federal 
departments  and  procurement  agendes,  rec- 
ommendations for  modifications  o*  Federal 
procurement  regulations  to  Insure  that  sci- 
entists, engineers,  and  others  working  In 
ansfKlst^  occupations  employed  under  Fed- 
eral procurement,  construction,  or  research 
contracts  or  grants  shall,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, be  protected  against  forfeitures  of  pen- 
sion or  retirement  rights  or  benefits,  other- 
wise provided,  as  a  consequence  of  Job  trans- 
fers or  loss  of  employment  resulting  from 
terminations  or  modifications  of  Federal  con- 
tracts or  procurement  poUcles. 

Sec.  403.  Recommended  changes  in  pro- 
curement regulations  shaU  be  developed  by 
the  Director,  as  required  by  section  402. 
within  six  months  after  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  ShaU  be  published  In  the  Federal 
Regteter  within  fifteen  days  thereafter  as 
proposed  regulations  subject  to  comment  by 
interested  parties. 

Sec.  404.  After  publication  under  section 
403,  receipt  of  canmients,  and  such  modifica- 
tion of  the  published  proposals  as  the  Di- 
rector deems  appropriate,  the  reocwimeiMled 
ijtianges  to  procurement  regulatiooe  devtf- 
oped  under  this  title  sbaU  be  adopted  by  each 
rederal  department  and  procurement  agency 
within  sixty  days  thereafter  unless  the  bead 
of  such  department  or  agency  determines 
that  such  changes  would  not  bf  In  the  na- 
tional Interest  or  would  not  be  consistent 
with  the  primary  objectives  of  such  depart- 
ment or  agency. 

TITLE   V— GENERAL    PROVISIONS 
uaiiMiiioifs 

Stx  SOI.  As  used  In  this  Act: 

(1)  The  torm  "academic  Institution" 
means  any  United  States  tnstltution  of 
higher  education  as  defined  in  sections  401 
and  1201  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1865. 

(2)  The  term  "Admlnlstr&tion"  means  the 
Civil  Science  Systems  AdmlnlstratlDn. 

(3)  Tb»  term  "Assistant  Director"  means 
an  Assistent  Director  at  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

(4)  The  term  "Associate  Director"  means 
the  Assodato  Director  for  Civil  Science  Sys- 
tems of  the  National  Science  Foundatltm. 

(6)  The  term  "civil  science  system"  means 
any  set  o(  tetarrtfated  technological  appli- 
cations wtal^  are  designed  to  perform  o«- 


taUi  public  aervieee.  as  defined  bi  eohaectior 
(11)  of  thleoeeUaik. 

Id)  Tbe  torm  "civilian  research  and  engi- 
neering acUvttlm''  means  aU  nondefense 
research  and  englneenng  actlvttlee  as  deter- 
mtaed  purvtmnt  to  regulations  of  the  Dtroe- 
tor  of  tb»  Fbundetkm  after  ecneultotkn 
with  the  Directors  of  the  Office  o<  Manage- 
ment axtd  Budget  and  tbe  OOce  of  Bdence 
and  Technology. 

(7)  The  term  "CouncU"  means  the  Civil 
Science  Systems  Advisory  Council. 

(8)  The  term  "defense  research  and  engi- 
neering activities"  means  any  activity  which 
tavolvee— 

(1)  research,  development,  or  engineering. 
Including  necessary  euppcotlng  oervicee,  per- 
formed under  grant  from,  or  contract  with, 
the  Department  U  Defense  or  under  sub- 
contract to  such  a  grant  or  contract:  or 

(U)  tbe  constructiwi,  reconstruction,  re- 
pair, or  Installation  of  any  buUding,  plant, 
structure,  facility,  or  eqtUpment  connected 
or  necessary  to  su<di  research,  develt^ment, 
engineertng,  or  supporting  sorvlceB. 

(9)  Tbe  term  "Deputy  Assodato  Director' 
means  the  Deputy  Associate  Director  for 
Civil  Science  Systems  of  tbe  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation. 

(10)  The  term  "Director"  means  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 

(11)  The  term  "Federal  executive  agency" 
means  any  department,  agency,  or  Independ- 
ent establlebment  in  tbe  executive  brandi 
of  the  Government,  including  any  wh<rtly 
owned  OovemuMnt  corporation. 

(13)  The  term  "Foundation"  means  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

(13)  The  term  "Panel"  means  the  Advisory 
Panel  on  Transltlcm  of  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical and  Manpower  to  CtvUlan  Programs. 

( 14)  The  term  "pulriic  swvlce"  means  any 
set  of  interrelated  organizations  and  acUvi- 
tles  which  collectively  perform  certain  re- 
lated functions  normaUy  associated  with 
life  In  our  society.  Including  but  not  limited 
to  such  public  services  as  health  care,  pub- 
lic safety,  public  sanitation,  p<dlution  con- 
trol, hotislng,  transportation,  pubUc  utUltles. 
communlcaUons,  and  education. 

(15)  The  torm  "Stoto"  Includes  each  of 
the  several  Stotes,  the  District  of  OolumbU, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco,  the 
Virgin  T.i.ir>rt«  ouam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

sDKiKmnATsre  reovsiaifs 
Sec.  503.  (a)  The  Dbeetor  of  the  Founda- 
tion la  anthoriaed.  In  furtherance  of   the 
purpoaee  and  provlaloaa  ot  this  Act,  to — 

(1)  appoint  such  additional  pwsonnel  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act; 

(3)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
he  deems  advisable; 

(8)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  vrlth  section  S108 
of  title  6,  United  Stotes  Cbde;  and 

(4)  use  the  eerviccB.  personnel,  faculties, 
and  Inlwmatton  of  any  other  nderal  de- 
partment or  agency,  any  agency  of  a  Stete, 
or  political  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  pri- 
vate research  agency  with  the  consent  of 
such  agencies,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefOT. 

(b)  Upon  request  by  the  Director,  each 
FMleral  department  or  agency  U  authorlBed 
to  "i»**  Its  aeitkee,  personnel,  fadUtles,  and 
information,  ineludlng  sucgeettona.  eetl- 
naates,  and  statistics,  avaUable  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent  to  tbe  Director,  or  his 
designee,  in  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  Act. 

(e)   The  Director  shaU  establish  such  ad- 
ditional    divisions    or     ofllees     within     tbe 
yvmndatlon  as  be  deeme  necessary  to  earr>- 
out  bis  functions  under  this  Act. 
rATKEins  Aiw  wmiBOLeiitc 

Sec.  60S.  (a)  Payments  under  this  Act  may 
be  made  In  Instailments.  to  advance,  or  by 
way  of  reimbursement,  with  necessary  ad- 


justments on  aecotint  at  underpayment  or 
ovaipeyment. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Director,  after  glvlat; 
reasonable  notice  and  oj^ortunity  for  bear- 
ing to  a  grantee  or  contractor  under  this 
Act.  finds — 

( 1 )  that  the  program  or  project  for  which 
such  grant  or  contract  was  made  has  beeii 
so  changed  that  It  no  longer  oconpUee  wltti 
tbe  provlaloaa  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  that.  In  the  operatitm  of  the  program 
or  project,  there  is  faUnre  to  coaaply  sub- 
stantiaUy  with  any  such  provision — 

the  Director  shall  notify  sudi  grantee  or  con- 
tractor of  his  findings  and  no  further  pay- 
ments may  be  made  to  such  grantee  or  con- 
tractor by  him  until  he  Is  satisfied  that  such 
noncompliance  baa  been,  or  wffl  promptly  be. 
corrected.  The  Director  may  autborlee  the 
continuance  of  paymento  with  rsepeet  to  any 
proJecU  pursuant  to  this  Act  which  are  bemg 
carried  out  by  such  grantee  or  contractor  and 
which  are  not  Involved  in  tbe  noncompUaaoe 
xzcoaos  Aim  Avorr 

Sxc.  504.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  aaslsUnce 
under  this  Act  pursuant  to  granto  received, 
agreenwnto  entered  into,  or  ecmttacto  en- 
tered Into  under  other  than  ooeapetlUve  bid- 
ding procedures  shaU  keep  such  reconls  as 
the  Director  shall  prescribe,  tacludlng  rec- 
ords vrtilch  fuUy  discloee  the  amount  and 
disposition  of  tbe  proeeede  of  tswA  aesletence , 
tbe  total  coet  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
in  connection  with  which  such  aaslstenee  Is 
given  or  used,  and  tbe  amount  of  that  por- 
tion of  tbe  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  will  facUitote  an  effective  audit 

(b)  The  Director  and  tbe  Comptrdner  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  Btatee,  or  any  of  thetr  duly 
autboriasd  repraeentotlves,  shaU  have  access 
for  the  purpoee  of  audit  and  ezaminatton  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
assistance  received  under  this  Act. 

PATXMT    ai«KT8 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Each  grant,  contract,  or  other 
arrangement  executed  piusuant  to  this  Act 
which  relates  to  scientific  research  or  engi- 
neering shaU  contain  provisions  governing 
the  dlapoettlan  of  Inventloos  produced  there- 
xtn&te  In  a  f"»""<»  calculated  to  piueect  the 
poUio  interest  end  the  equltlM  of  ttie  In- 
dividual or  ocganiaetlon  vrith  which  the 
grant,  contaract,  or  other  arrangement  le  ex- 
ecuted. Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Fbnndatlon  to  es- 
ter into  any  oontr  ctual  or  other  arrange- 
ment tncoiwlBtent  with  any  pnnvMoa  of  lew 
affecting  the  Issviance  or  use  «t  patents. 

(b)  Ho  oAoer  or  employee  of  the  Founda- 
tion SbaU  acquire,  retain,  or  transfer  any 
rl^ts,  under  the  patent  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  otherwise.  In  any  invention  which 
he  may  malit  or  produce  in  connection  with 
perfcrmlBv  hie  aligned  aetlvitiss  and  which 
la  dliecUy  rtfated  to  tbe  subject  matter 
thateof.  T%is  euhesctton  shaU  not  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Foundation  from  executing  any  ypUca- 
tion  for  patent  on  any  such  Invention  for 
the  purpose  of  asBlgnlng  the  mme  to  the  Oov- 
muBsnt  or  tto  nominee  to  accordanoe  with 
soeb  rulBB  and  regsUtloBe  as  the  Director 
may  eetobllBh. 

The  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER.  On  this 
bm  there  Is  a  time  limitatktD  previously 
•gi«ed  to  ot  i  hours  on  the  bm  and  1 
hour  on  any  amendment  in  the  first 
degree  and  one-half  hour  on  any  amood- 
ment  in  the  second  decree. 

Btr.  UcCUSLLAH.  Mr.  President.  I 
suceedt  the  atasenfce  of  a  qooram.  I  ask 
unanimous  eonso^  that  the  time  eoa- 
sumed  not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  FRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
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ordered.  The  Una*  will  not  begin  to  nm 
until  after  the  quorum  call,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  ao  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  what 

Is  the  pending  business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  S.  32.  the  National 
Science  Policy  and  Priorities  Act,  which 
has  been  reported  and  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand,  there  is  a  time  limitation  on 
the  bill  and  on  each  amendment:  is  that 

correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator Is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  Is  it? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  2-hour 
time  limit  cwi  the  bill,  and  1  hour  on 
each  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require  cm 
the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  El- 
lis Mottur  of  my  staff  be  accorded  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  the  debate 
and  the  vote,  as  well  as  Mr.  Roy  Millen- 
son  of  the  minority  staff.  If  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Co- 
lorado, does  he  have  anyone  else  in 
mind? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes;  I  ask  imanlmous 
consent  that  Mr.  Tom  D'Alonzo  of  my 
staff  be  accorded  the  privilege  of  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  S.  32.  the  National 
Science  Policy  and  Priorities  Act.  This 
bill  is  aimed  at  putting  science  and  tech- 
nology to  work  on  the  problems  of  our 
society.  It  provides  a  3-year  authoriza- 
tion oX  $1.8  billion  for  civilian  research 
and  engineering  programs  directed  at 
these  problems. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  45  other 
Senators  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
have  joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  legis- 
lation. The  bill  as  printed  shows  44  co- 
sponsors  but.  sincv  the  last  printing,  I 
point  out  that  the  name  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tow**)  has  been  added 
as  a  coeponsor. 

If  there  is  one  overriding  lesson  I  have 
learned  in  my  4  years  as  chairman  of 
Um  Subcommittee  on  National  Science, 
It  Is  that  the  potential  of  science  is  no- 
where being  matched  by  Its  performance. 
Engineers  can  propel  nxidear  ships 
around  the  globe  with  the  energy  from  a 
bucketftil  of  fuel — yet  our  cities  are  in- 
creasingly beset  with  power  blackouts  and 
brownouts. 

We  can  cruise  en  the  moon's  surface — 
yet  we  eaimot  commute  from  suburb  to 
city  without  traffic  Jams,  air  p<^utksi. 
and  no  parking  at  our  deotlnatlon.  We 
can  build  beautiful,  enclosed  shopping 
malls  In  the  suburbs — ^yet  we  cannot 
begin  to  cope  with  the  housing  crisis  In 
the  cities.  We  can  design  high-speed 
computers  to  process  billions  of  bits  of 


data  instantly — yet  we  cannot  teach  all 
our  children  to  read  effectively. 

Why  is  it  that  earlier  this  week  metro- 
politan Washington  had  to  be  put  on  a 
pollution  alert,  so  that  mothers  had  to 
be  concerned  about  their  children  play- 
ing out  of  doors?  Why  is  it  that  house- 
hold appliances  continually  brealc  down 
and  that  their  repair  is  not  only  costly. 
but  often  unreliable 

Why  is  it  that  thousands  of  American 
children  burn  to  death  each  year  because 
they  wear  highly  flammable  fabrics?  Why 
is  it  that  decent  housing  is  increasingly 
out  of  reach  of  more  and  more  of  our 
citizens?  Why  is  It  that  millions  of 
Americans  are  undernourished  in  an  age 
of  afllucnce?  Why  is  it  that  there  are 
kidney  dialysi.s  facilities  for  only  :1000  of 
our  citizens  when  50,000  need  such  care? 
Why  is  it  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
use  modern  technology  to  reduce  the 
mounting  costs  of  educating  our  chil- 
dren? 

We  know  that  computer  aided  diag- 
nosis, computer  monitoring  of  serious 
hospital  ca.ses,  and  technological  aids  to 
emergency  medical  care  can  save  thou- 
sands of  lives  each  year — yet  why  is  it 
that  we  do  not  make  wider  use  of  these 
devices? 

The  li-^t  Ls  endless,  but  the  lesson  Is 
clear:  We  have  the  .scientific  knowledge, 
but  we  have  not  made  the  concerted 
effort  necessary  to  put  it  to  use  for  the 
benefit  of  all  our  people. 
As  Shakespeare  so  aptly  put  it: 

The  fault  lies  not  in  our  stars,  but  Ui 
ourselves." 

The  Nation's  .scientists  and  engineers 
have  the  skills,  the  imagination,  and  the 
inventive  ability  to  tackle  and  solve  .'lese 
problems.  But  we  have  let  them  down.  We 
have  not  given  them  the  go-ahead:  we 
have  not  provided  thera  with  the  support 
and  resources  to  do  the  job. 

We  are  all  aware  that  productivity  in 
American  industry  has  been  lagging  in 
recent  years,  especially  in  comparison  to 
Japan  and  Western  Europe.  Yet  how 
many  realize  that  part  of  the  answer  for 
this  lies  in  American  underinvestment  in 
civilian  research  and  technology?  A  De- 
partment of  Commerce  study  shows  that 
Western  Europe,  when  its  gross  national 
product  is  only  one-third  of  the  United 
States  GNP.  has  a  third  more  technical 
personnel  employed  in  civihan  research. 
And  Japan,  with  only  half  the  popula- 
laticm  of  the  United  States  and  one- 
seventh  of  our  GNP,  had  70  percent  as 
many  scientists  and  technical  personnel 
employed  in  civilian  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

If  we  make  the  necessary  national 
conunitment  to  tackle  these  problems, 
if  we  provide  the  Nation's  scientists  and 
engineers  with  the  wherewithal  to  do  the 
job.  I  am  confident  they  can  solve  many 
of  these  problems  and  make  a  giant  step 
forward  on  earth  toward  making  this 
the  kind  of  society  we  want  for  our  chil- 
dren, and  their  children  to  come. 

Yet  at  this  time  of  maximum  need — 
when  the  Nation's  problems  with  the  en- 
vironment, with  health,  with  economic 
productivity,  and  with  the  quality  of  hfe 
in  our  society — when  these  problems 
need  to  be  tackled  with  aU  the  talent  we 
can  muster,  we  find  technical  unemploy- 
ment higher  than  it  has  ever  been  in 


history.  Although  the  Government  has 
not  been  able  to  provide  precise  figures 
on  the  extent  of  technical  imemploy- 
ment,  our  best  estimate — ^based  on  mem- 
bership surveys  by  the  technical  societies 
and  what  Government  figures  are  avail- 
able— is  that  several  hundred  thousand 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians  are 
either  unemployed  or  underemployed— 
by  working  at  jobs  well  below  their  skill 
levels.  Thus,  of  the  Nation's  approxi- 
mately 3  million  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians,  from  5  to  10  percent 
are  either  unemployed  or  seriously  un- 
deremployed. 

This  situation  is  intolerable.  America's 
strength  springs  from  the  skill  of  its 
people.  Scientists  and  engineers  have  a 
major  share  of  those  skills.  The  Nation 
must  assure  them  the  opportimlty  to  use 
their  skills  for  the  benefit  of  all  of  us. 

This  is  the  punxjse  of  S.  32,  the  Na- 
tional Science  Policy  and  Priorities  Act. 
It  establishes  a  framework  of  national 
science  policy  and  focuses  the  Nation's 
scientific  talent  and  resources  on  its 
priority  problems. 

A  summary  of  the  principal  provisions 
of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

This  bill  establishes  national  science 
policy  and  programs  to  focus  the  Na- 
tion's scientific  talent  and  resources  on 
its  civilian  priority  problems.  It  au- 
thorizes $1.8  billion  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod— $50  million  to  advance  the  state- 
of-the-art  in  priority  research  areas; 
$12  billion  to  design  and  demonstrate 
civil  science  systems  which  can  provide 
improved  public  services;  and  $560  mil- 
lion to  aid  States,  communities,  com- 
panies, and  individual  scientists,  engi- 
neers, and  technicians  in  making  the 
transition  to  civilian  research  and  en- 
gineering programs.  In  addition,  the  bill 
creates  a  mechanism  to  establish  Federal 
procurement  policies  and  regtilations 
which  would  foster  portable  pensions  for 
scientists  and  engineers  to  protect  their 
pension  credits  as  they  shift  from  one 
job  to  another. 

The  bill  declares  as  national  poUcy 
that:  First.  Federal  funds  for  science 
will  grow  in  proportion  to  the  gross  na- 
tional product:  second,  scientific  and 
technical  manpower  must  have  continu- 
ing employment  opportunities  at  their 
professional  sklU  levels:  thhxi.  Federal 
funds  for  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment must  be  maintained  at  parity  with 
military  R.  &  D.;  and  fourth.  Federal 
programs  for  civilian  R.  it  D.  must  be 
focused  on  meeting  national  needs  in 
priority  areas. 

TTTLE    I 6CIXNCK    POLICY 

This  title  gives  explicit  authority  to  the 
National  Science  Foundation  to  develop 
national  policies  for  applying  science  to 
national  problems.  This  title  also  broad- 
ens the  composition  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Board — the  Foundation's  governing 
board — to  include  more  technical  and  in- 
dustrial representation.  The  $50  million 
is  authorized  to  the  Foundation  In  order 
to  advance  the  state  of  the  art  in  those 
areas. 

TITL*   U DBSICN   AND   DBMONSTBATION  OW  CWIL 

SCIENCE    SVSTEMS 

This  title  establishes  a  Civil  Science 
Systems  Administration  within  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  author- 
izes $1.2  billion  to  do  research,  design. 
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testing  and  evaluation,  and  demonstra- 
^Tu  civU  science  systems  ca^le  of 
SSliSng   improved  puWlc   services  to 
^S^Tsuch  aa  health  care,  public  safe^. 
?SJc     sanlUtion,     pollutton     contro^. 
KStog  transportation,  pubUc  utilities, 
communications,  and  education. 
^ro^ama  would  be  carried  out  through 
contract  with  Industry,  universities,  non- 
^Sorganizations,  and  public  agencies, 
ff ;SuWl^ude  provision  for  tramf er 
Sounds  to  other  Government  agencies. 
S»«  fiscal  years  1973. 1974,  aiid  1975,  toe 
Xdministration  would  be  authorized--J|56 
Sonfor  planning  civil  science  systems 
SJo  minion  for  applied  social  research 
Ificessary   to   deslgntofir  such   systems. 
J^r^nion  for  research  and  design  of 
S  Sence  systems.   $105  million  for 
resting  and  evaluation  of  such  systems; 
130  million  for  dissemination  of  techM- 
cftl  information  on  such  systems;  and  $80 
million  for  public  demonstration  of  civU 
science  systems. 
CTTUS  m— imANsmoN  of  tkhnical  man- 

FOWES  TO  CIVILIAN  PROGRAMS 

This  title  authorizes  the  National  Sci- 
fflice  Foundation  to  plan  and  assist  in  the 
transition   of   scientific    and   technical 
manpower  from  research  and  englneer- 
iDg   programs    which   have   been   ta- 
sted   or    significantly    reduced,    to 
other  civilian-oriented  research  and  en- 
^rSraSivities.  THus.  $560  mnUon 
^fl^al  year  1973.  1974.  and  1975  Is 
authorized  to  aid  States,  communities, 
companies,  and  Individual  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians  In  making  the 
te^tion.  Programs  Include  $15  million 
for  research  on  economic  conversion;  $9S 
million  to  SUte.  regional,  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  training  of  Government  of- 
ficials, operating  conversion  programs, 
and  for  hiring  unemployed  technical  per- 
aonnel  to  work  In  Government  positions ; 
$90  tt""""  for  community  conversion 
corporations  to   channel  research   and 
engineering  programs  in  hard-hit  com- 
munities; $275  miUion  for  job  tnuosiUon 
programs  to  enable  companies  to  hhre 
technical  personnel  to  work  on  ctvfllan 
projects  for  which  they  are  not  yet  fully 
auallfled— on-the-job  training  subsidies; 
$55  million  for  career  transition  fellow- 
ships to  unemployed  or  underemployed 
technical  personnel  to  acquire  skills  in 
other  fields;  $20  million  for  placemmt 
assistance  to  technical  personnel  who 
are  unemployed  or  underemployed;  a^ 
$10    million   for    developing   university 
courses  and  curricula  oriented  toward 
civilian  engineering  projects. 
TfTLE  IT— PROTwrrrow  or  pbnsion  rights  or 

SCIENTISTS   AND    BNGINIEKS 

This  title  declares  as  national  policy 
that  scientists  and  engineers  be  protect- 
ed, to  the  extent  feasible,  against  forfeit- 
ure of  pension  rights  or  benefits  as  a 
consequOTce  of  Job  transfers  or  lo^  of 
employment  resulting  from  terminations 
or  modifications  of  federal  wntracte  or 
procurement  policies.  The  Wll  Pro«™^ 
for  the  devdopment  and  tmplementatton 
of  federal  procurement  regulatkms 
designed  to  achieve  that  policy. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  a  more  detailed  con- 
sideration of  the  key  provisions  of  the 

bill:  „     , 

The  poUcy  statement  ha  section  2  of 

the  bm  is  perhaps  the  most  significant 


section  of  the  Wll.  This  section  recogntaee 
that  PederaJ  ftnuMng  for  science  and 
technology  repreeents  •«  tov«^n«atto 
the  future,  and  declares  that  that  tavwt- 
ment  must  be  raised  to  an  expen^re 
level  ^rtilch  Is  adquate  to  the  needs  oi 
the  Nation. 

federal  funds  for  research  and  devel- 
opment as  a  percentage  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product  have  been  droppingrtead- 
ily  over  the  past  decade.  In  19«3,  Federal 
funds  for  research  and  development  were 
2.6  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct—GNP.  By  1971.  they  had  dropped  to 
1  6  percent  of  the  gross  national  product. 
This  decline  of  1  percent  represents 
about  $10  biUion  on  the  base  of  the  pres- 
ent gross  national  product.  This  means 
that  if  Federal  funds  for  research  and 
development  In  1971  had  been  the  same 
percentage  of  the  GNP  as  they  bad  been 
in  1963.  they  would  total  about  10  billion 
more  than  they  do  now.  When  one  takes 
into  account  the  fact  that  there  has  been 
a  considerable  inflation  In  R.  fc  D.  carts 
dturing  that  period,  one  realiBes  that  the 
decline  in  relative  resources  allocated  to 
R.  8t  D.  has  been  more  substantial  during 
that  time.  ^     ^_,  , 

But  just  as  each  major  Industrial  cor- 
poration tends  to  allocate  a  portion  oftts 
funds  each  year  as  a  long-term  inj^- 
ment  In  the  future  development  of  the 
firm  so  must  tJie  Nation  make  an  an- 
nual investment  in  its  future  through 
research  and  devdopment.  This  Is  ^e- 
cially  true  because  there  are  certafai^rpw 
of  R  kJy.  of  great  potofitial  benefit  to 
the  Nation,  which  are  too  extensive  for 
any  individual  firm  to  undertake;  and 
other  types  of  R.  *  D.  which  are  not 
likely  to  prove  profitable  to  a  particular 
firm  but  which  neverthdees  can  pro- 
vide great  benefits  for  the  Natkm  ae  a 
whole. 


So  Federal  funds  for  R.  &  D.  must  be 
seen  as  a  continuing  Investment  in  the 
Nation's  future.  Theh:  precipitate  decnne 
over  the  past  8  years,  as  a  percentage  of 
the  GNP,  which  parallels  a  period  of  low 
productivity  in  the  economy.  tadh»tes 
that  they  should  be  restored  to  a  higher 
level,  and  that  the  Nation  would  benefit 
from  such  a  restoration. 

Once  they  have  been  Increased  to  an 
appropriate  level,  they  should growfr^ 
year  to  year  in  proportion  to  the  growth 
in  the  GNP.  In  this  way  tiie  Nation  can 
assure  to  the  generations  to  come  the 
benefits  which  can  only  flow  from  re- 
search which  we  are  farsighted  enough 
to  undertake  today. 

This  section  also  establishes  as  na- 
tional policy  that  there  should  be  con- 
tinuing employment  opportunities  for 
scientists  and  engineers  in  positions  com- 
mensurate with  their  capabilities.  This 
emphaslaes  the  recognition  that  our 
technical  manpower  pool  is  a  national 
resource  which  must  be  utilized  to  the 
fullest. 

This  section  also  stipulates  that  Fed- 
eral funds  f ca:  civilian  research  and  engi- 
neering should  be  maintained  at  or  above 
a  level  of  parity  with  Federal  funds  for 
military  research  and  engineering,  ex- 
cept when  inconsistent  with  overriding 
txmsideratlonfi  of  naiinnaJ  security. 

Finally  this  section  establishes  as  na- 
tional policy  that  Federal  funds  for  civil- 


ian reaeareh  and  Migtaewring  should  be 
foeuMd  on  meeting  human  aeada  in 
priority  to  ptoblon  areas  such  as  health 
care  piiilic  safety,  pollution,  productiv- 
ity. '  education,  transportation,  and 
energy  resources.  j      ..    „ 

Title  I  is  totended  to  provide  the  Na- 
tional Sdemce  Foundation  with  the 
broad  authority  needed  for  it  to  exercise 
a  leadership  role  in  determining  national 
sciewe  priorities  and  in  developing  na- 
tional poacies  wlilch  foster  the  applica- 
tion o4  sci«itiflc  and  technical  knowledge 
to  the  solution  of  fiational  problem*.  In 
addition,  this  title  clariflee  the  policy- 
making rtde  of  the  National  Sdenae 
Board  and  broadens  the  compoaition  of 
the  txjard  which  has  traditionally  been 
oriented  toward  academic,  baste  science, 
to  Include  increased  rBpreaentattan  of 
people  with  an  industrial  or  technical 

background.  

Over  a  3-year  period,  $50  milllan  is 
authorized  for  the  programs  carrtad  out 
under  sections  103  and  104.  These  would 
hivolve  approxtmateiy  100  research  proj- 
ects at  an  average  co«t  of  abcot  t6Qt,OQ0 
each;  and  would  provtde  Jota  m  the  peak 
third  year  directly  for  about  1.808  sdenr 
taste,  engineera.  technicians,  and  research 
assistants. 

TMe  n  for  which  $1.2  bllltoo  is  au- 
thorized over  a  3-year  pcaiod  la  intended 
to  be  a  NASA-mn  organlzi^on  which 
would  channri  technical  tatant  and  ra- 
sourws  toward  tlie  proMama  o«  aw  so- 
ciety tn  nmch  tiie  same  way  the  Ifational 
AertmanUcs  and  l^jace  Admlnlrtratton 
has  focused  such  efforts  on  the  proUnas 
of  outer  space.  The  Civil  Science  Byatwns 
Administration  would  function  primarily 
throui^  the  award  of  contracts  to  ta- 
dustry,  univeraitlee.  and  otiier  reenrai 
organizations.  It  would  also  be  empow- 
ered to  transfer  some  fmida  to  other 
agencies  when  it  was  more  appropriate 
for  particular  program  components  to  be 
carried  out  by  some  other  agency.  The 
contractfaw  approach  would  be  similar 
to  the  WAfiA  modd  in  tliat  there  would 
be  considerable  rdiance  on  systems  con- 
tracts, with  the  prime  contractora  in  turn 
subcontractine  spedflc  portioBs  of  ttoe 
task  to  otiier  contractors.  Paderal  pro- 
curement  regulations  wouM.  ol  course, 
prevail  for  th«e  contracts,  so  tftat  most 
contracts  would  be  awarded  on  a  com- 
petitive basis. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  $55  million  au- 
thorized over  a  3-year  period  for  plan- 
ning for  civil  science  systems  would  pro- 
vide for  about  110  planning  projects  at 
an  average  cost  of  about  $500,000  per 
project,  m  its  peak  first  year,  tills  pro- 
gram, would  provide  jobs  directly  for 
about  2,000  scimtistB,  engineers,  tech- 
nicians, and  res«irch  assistants. 

It  is  expected  that  the  $140  million  au- 
thoriaad  for  applied  social  research  over 
a  3-year  period  would  provide  for  about 
233  applied  social  research  projects  at 
an  average  cost  of  about  $800,000  per 
project,  m  Its  peak  third  year  tills  pro- 
gram would  provide  Jobs  directly  tor 
about  2,500  scientists  and  research  assist- 
ants. 

Over  a  3-year  period  $790  minion  Is 
authorized  for  civil  science  systems  re- 
search and  design,  which  Is  the  major 
component  of  the  overaH  civil  sclenoe 
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8yst«mB  program.  It  is  expected  that  this 
authorization  would  permit  funding  lor 
research  and  design  in  about  12  major 
areas,  such  as:  health  care  services; 
public  safety— crime  control;  public 
safety— fire  prevention  and  control; 
power  supply — gas  and  electric  utilities; 
Innovative  mass  transit,  Innovative  con- 
struction technology,  education  systems; 
water  pollution  control;  air  pollution; 
solid  waste  disposal  systems;  communi- 
cation systems;  et  cetera.  It  is  expected 
that  over  the  3-year  period,  the  program 
could  mount  in  e»ch"^uch  area  about  40 
research  project*  at  about  *1  million 
each  and  about  five  major  design  proj- 
ects at  about  $5  miUlon  each.  Thus,  for 
all  areas  of  activity  over  the  3-year  pe- 
riod, it  is  roughly  estimated  that  there 
might  be  about  480  research  projects 
and  about  BO  design  projects.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  in  the  peak  third  year,  this 
program  would  directly  employ  about 
15.000  scientists,  engineers,  and  tech- 
nicians. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  $105  million 
authorized  for  testing  and  evaluation 
over  the  3-year  period  would  provide  for 
about  80  testing  and  evaluation  projects 
at  about  $1.75  million  each.  And  it  is 
expected  that  this  program  would  em- 
ploy about  2.000  scientists,  engineers. 
and  technicians  in  the  peak  third  year. 
Over  the  3-year  period.  $110  million 
is  allocated  for  the  information  dis- 
semination and  systems  demonstration 
programs,  which  are  essential  to  the 
overaU  success  of  the  Civil  Service  Sys- 
tems Administration. 

For  it  is  essential  that  the  results  of 
the  civil  science  systems  programs  be 
widely  disseminated  and  demonsti-ated 
so  that  they  can  be  put  into  practical 
lise  thx-oughout  the  Nation.  Only 
through  a  concerted  pi-ogram  of  infor- 
mation diflseniination  and  demonstra- 
tion of  the  systems  which  have  been  de- 
veloped will  it  be  possible  to  assure  max- 
imum benefit  to  society  from  these  pro- 
grams. "Hie  information  dissemination 
program  is  similar  to  the  NASA  tech- 
nology utilization  progiam,  but  is  of  more 
critical  importance  to  the  civil  science 
systems  activity.  For  technology  utili- 
zation of  the  innovations  resulting  from 
the  space  progiam  is  a  by-product  of 
the  main  effort  to  explore  outer  space; 
it  is  an  added  benefit,  not  a  central  out- 
put. But  in  the  civU  science  systems  pro- 
gram, the  major  purpose  is  to  develop 
technical  knowledge  which  can  be  of  di- 
rect benefit  to  society.  Through  the  in- 
formation dissemination  and  systems 
demonstration  programs,  the  new  knowl- 
edge developed  through  this  effort  will 
be  made  widely  available  throughout 
the  economy  and  its  benefits  will  accrue 
to  society  at  large. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  $80  million 
authorized  for  the  systems  demonstra- 
tion program  over  the  3-year  period 
would  permit  the  initiation  of  about 
40  systems  demonstration  projects  at 
about  $2  million  each.  It  is  expected  that 
the  information  dissemination  program 
would  directly  provide  about  2,000  jobs 
for  engineers  and  technicians. 

The  scientific  and  technical  com- 
mimity  has  experienced  significant  dis- 
locations over  the  past  few  years  as  major 
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Gtovemment  programs  have  been  ter- 
minated or  significantly  reduced,  and 
programs  of  comparable  magnitude  have 
not  emerged  to  absorb  the  manpower 
resources  which  have  been  released.  It 
is  essential  that  the  Government  aid  in 
the  transition  of  technical  personnel  to 
civilian  research  and  engineering  pro- 
grams. This  is  the  objective  of  title  III. 
transition  of  technical  manpower  to 
civilian  programs. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  $15  miUion 
authorized  for  research  on  transition  to 
civUian  progiams  over  the  3  year  period 
would  provide  for  about  30  research  proj- 
ects at  about  $500,000  each;  and  would 
directly  provide  jobs  for  about  200  scien- 
tists and  research  assistants. 

In  arranging  for  the  orderly  transi- 
tion of  technical  manpower  into  civilian 
research  and  engineering  programs,  it  is 
Imperative  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  regional  governmental  agen- 
cies play  a  key  role  in  the  planning  and 
implementation  of  programs  which  will 
impinge  on  their  juri.sdictlons.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  the  Civil  Science  Sys- 
tems Advisory  Council  and  the  AdvisoiT 
Panel  on  Transition  of  ScienUfic  and 
Technical  Manpower  to  Civilian  pro- 
grams include  representatives  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  and  the 
NaUonal  League  of  CiUes  and  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors. 

In  addition  the  bill  nicludes  a  3-year 
autiiorization  of  $95  million  which  would 
go  to  State  and  local  governments  and 
regional  governmental  agencies.  These 
funds  would  enable  such  governments 
to  hire  unemployed  technical  personnel 
on  their  staff  and  to  conduct  programs 
designed  to  facilitate  the  transition  of 
scientific  and  technical  activities  to  civil- 
ian programs  within  their  particular  ju- 
nsdiction. 

In  addition,  these  funds  would  permit 
government  officials  at  the  State,  local, 
and  regional  level  to  receive  specialized 
training  which  would  acquaint  them  with 
the  potential  contributions  of  science  and 
technology  to  the  resolution  of  public 
problems  in  priority  areas,  and  teach 
them  how  to  utilize  .scientific  and  techni- 
cal talent  in  an  effective  and  economical 
manner.  For  the  most  part,  officials  at 
these  levels  of  government  have  not  had 
the  experience  in  dealing  with  research 
and  engineering  programs  which  offi- 
cials of  the  Defense  Department  or 
Space  Agency  have  had. 

Since  planning,  contracting  for.  and 
monitoring  such  programs  take  special- 
ized understanding  and  skills,  it  is  de- 
sirable that  officials  at  State,  local,  and 
regional  levels  have  the  opportunity  for 
such  training,  in  order  to  maximize  the 
results  which  society  will  receive  from 
these  programs.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
$75  million  authorized  for  section  305 
over  a  3-year  period  would  provide  di- 
rectly for  about  2.000  jobs  per  year  for 
technical  professionals;  and  that  sections 
306  and  307  would  provide  training  for 
atKJUt  6.000  State,  regional,  and  local 
governmental  officials  throughout  the 
Nation,  or  about  an  average  of  120  per 
State. 

The  purpose  of  the  Community  Con- 
version Corporation  program  is  to  pro- 


vide a  mechanism  for  enabling  commu- 
nities which  have  been  substantially  af- 
fected by  cutbacks  In  research  and  en- 
gineering programs  to  help  themselves. 
Under  this  program — for  which  $90  mil- 
lion  is  authorized  over  a  3 -year  period- 
such  communities  cotild  charter  a  Com- 
munity Conversion  Corporation,  which 
meets  the  criteria  of  subsection  a.  of  sec- 
tion 308. 

This  coiporatlon  could  be  an  existing 
non-profit  corporation  which  meets  those 
criteria;  a  subsidiary  of  an  existing  cor- 
poration specially  designed  to  meet  those 
criteria;  a  nonprofit  corporation  set  up 
under  the  auspices  of  a  local  or  regional 
governmental  agency;  or  an  entirely  new 
nonprofit  entity  with  no  ties  to  any  exist- 
ing organizations. 

The  Community  Conversion  Corpora- 
tion would,  if  it  qualified,  be  eligible  to 
receive  a  grant  from  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foimdatlon  to  fimd  its  overall  op- 
erations, while  it  sought  specific  grants 
and  contracts  from  other  government 
agencies,  private  foundations,  commu- 
nity organizations,  and  private  business 
firms.  Since  "the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation will  give  preference  hi  awarding 
such  community  conversion  grants  or 
contracts  to  those  corporations  which 
show  a  likelihood  of  being  able  to  obtain 
such  additional  financial  sui^Jort,"  exist- 
ing organizations  which  qualified  as  com- 
munity conversion  corporations  would 
have  a  certain  competitive  advantage 
over  entirely  new  organizations  estab- 
lished for  this  purpose. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  newly  established 
community  conversion  corporation  of 
high  caliber,  with  imaginative  leadership 
would  still  be  able  to  compete  effectively 
with  community  conversion  corporations 
which  were  tied  to  existing  organiza- 
tions. 

The  Community  Conversion  Corpora- 
tion could  "conduct,  contract  for.  or 
stimulate  the  conduct  of  civilian-ori- 
ented research  and  development  activ- 
ities which  focus  on  the  particular  prob- 
lems, or  draw  on  the  particular  resources, 
of  the  community  within  which  the  cor- 
poration is  located."  Thus  it  would  have 
a  catalyzing  effect  In  generating  research 
and  engineering  activity  throughout  the 
community  and  stimulating  other  eco- 
nomic activity  as  a  consequence. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  $90  million  au- 
thorized for  community  conversion  cor- 
porations ovei  the  3-year  period  would 
provide  for  U^e  launching  and  3-year 
funding  of  about  20  community  conver- 
sion corporations  throughout  the  countrj- 
at  about  $1.5  million  each  per  year.  It 
is  expected  ih\t  this  program  would 
directly  provide  about  1.000  jobs  per  year 
for  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians. 
The  job  transition  program — for  which 
$275  million  is  authorized  over  a  3-year 
period — is  the  major  program  in  title  m. 
The  $275  million  provided  imder  this  sec- 
tion would  be  awarded  as  job  transition 
grants  to  industrial  firms  and  research 
organizations  "to  enable  them  to  hire 
scientists,  enguieers,  and  technicians  for 
work  on  projects  for  which  they  are  not 
yet  fully  qualified." 

In  other  words,  firms  imdertaking  ci- 
vilian research  and  engineering  projects 


could  hire  unwnployed  or  underemployed 
^M^tinical  peraonnel  whose  experiaoce 
had  been  In  defense  and  aMoqwce  pro- 
grams and  who  were  not  yet  fully  Q»ll- 
fled  for  the  p«rticul»r  project  on  which 
Siey  would  work.  Ttie  Job  transition 
arants  would  subeldize  aU  or  a  portion  ol 
their  salary,  within  stipulated  Umlts, 
whUe  they,  in  effect,  received  on-the-job 
training— that  1».  learned  by  doing. 

The  same  kind  of  subetdlzation  process 
occurred  in  the  early  years  of  the  space 
program  and  in  the  research  and  devrt- 
Mjment  of  various  defense  systems;  only 
In  those  instances  it  occurred  in  the  form 
of  cost  overruns.  In  this  situation,  t 
would  be  clearly  recognised  that  there  ^ 
an  on-the-job  learning  process  which 
must  occur  in  new  kinds  of  research  and 
engineering  activity,  and  that  the  coun- 
try should  openly  and  honestly  budget 

This  program  would,  of  course,  be  of 
great  benefit  to  Industrial  firms  seeking 
to  enter  new  civilian  research  and  engi- 
neering markets.  But  it  would  also  be  (rf 
considerable  benefit  to  the  unemployed 
scientists  and  engineers  who  would  be 
able  to  find  Jobs  because  of  It. 

It  Is  estimated  that  the  $276  million 
authorized  for  this  program  over  the  3- 
year  period  would  dh-ectly  Involve  about 
100  firms  and  provide  partial  employ- 
ment subsidies  for  about  10.000  scien- 
tists and  englne»s  In  each  of  the  peak — 
second  and  third — years. 

Although  the  testimony  and  views  re- 
ceived on  this  bill  hadlcated  that  the  vast 
bulk  of  displaced  technical  personnel  did 
not  need  extensive  acadenlc  retraining, 
it  was  the  consensus  that  some  smaller 
segment  of  that  group  would  require  or 
strongly  desire  academic  retraining,  to 
prepare  th«n  for  more  substantial  shifts 
in  their  special  fields  of  expertise. 

The  career  transition  fellowship  pro- 
gram has  been  developed  with  this  group 
in  mind.  It  is  estimated  that  the  $55  mU- 
Uon  authorized  for  this  program  over  the 
3.year  period  would  provide  for  about 
2.000  fellowships  in  each  of  the  second 
aJad  third  years. 

Because  of  frequent,  rapid  changes  In 
Federal  contracting  for  research  and  de- 
velopment, scientists  and  engineers  suf- 
fer an  unusually  high  rate  of  forfeiture  of 
the  pension  b«ieflts  they  have  accumu- 
lated under  private  pension  plans.  It  is 
unfair  that  these  individuals  suffer  loss  of 
their  hard-earned  pension  rights  b«»use 
of  Government  procurement  decisions 
over  which  they  have  no  hifiuence.  Ac- 
cordingly, Utle  IV  is  aimed  at  the  modtfl- 
caUon  of  Federal  procurement  poUcies 
to  protect  the  equities  of  these  individ- 
uals, to  the  extent  which  is  feasible. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
directed  to  study  this  problem— in  con- 
sultation with  other  Government  agen- 
cies, business  organizations,  labor  unloos, 
associations  of  technical  personnel,  and 
other  interested  parties;  and  to  develop 
recommendations  for  appropriate 
changes  in  Federal  procurement  policies. 
The  bill  to  no  way  gives  the  National 
Science  Foundation  authority  over  the 
regulation  of  ptaisioo  programs,  but 
merely  directs  the  Foundation  to  use  its 
expertise  to  the  area  of  scientific  man- 
power to  study  this  problem  and  to  make 


recommMtdatians  for  any  appioprlate 
changes  to  Fedaral  procarement  of  re- 
search and  eogineerlnf  pcro}ecte  wtalch 
appear  feaalkte.  ,^  ^        . 

The  recommendations  would  be  pub- 
llsfaed  to  the  Federal  Register  so  that 
toterested  groups  oould  comment  oo 
them,  and  the  foundation  oould  make 
any  necessary  revisions  to  Its  recom- 
mendations. The  final  recommendations 
would  be  subject  to  veto  by  any  govern- 
ment agency  which  deemed  them  to- 
appixtnulate  for  its  programs. 

llieee  are  the  programs  contained  to 
8.  32.  A  great  deal  of  thought  and  effort 
has  gone  toto  the  devetopment  of  this 
legislation.  The  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  began  serious  considera- 
tion of  these  issues  to  the  fllst  Congress, 
holding  hearings  on  postwar  economic 
conversiOD  to  Leztogton  and  Framing- 
ham.  Mass.,  to  March  and  April  of  1&70. 
The  testimony  and  statements  received 
at  these  hearings  provided  the  commit- 
tee with  a  comprehensive  badcground  oo 
the  problems  of  economic  conversion  and 
a  realization  that  legislation  was  re- 
quired to  assure  the  Nation  a  strong  base 
of  civilian  science  «md  technology. 

Accordingly,  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  I  began  developtog  «>ecific 
legislation  to  meet  the  needs  to  this  area. 
In  August  1970, 1  Introduced  S.  4241,  the 
predecessor  to  S.  32.  S.  4241  was  studied 
by  leading  experts  to  this  field,  and  on 
the  basis  of  their  suggestions  was  revised 
and  retatrt)duced  to  January  1971  as  S. 
32.  the  Conversion  Research.  Education, 
and  Assistance  Act. 

At  the  same  time  a  companion  bill  was 
mtrtxluced  to  the  House  to  January  1971. 
as  HJl.  34  by  Congressmen  Johh  W. 
Davis  and  Robert  N.  aumo,  along  with 
more  than  100  bipartisan  oosponsors. 
Stoce  HJl.  34  was  virtually  identical  to 
S.  32,  the  8  days  of  hearings  before  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics to  June  and  July  1971  proved 
extremely  helpful  to  our  subcommittee 
in  its  deliberations  on  this  bill. 

Based  on  the  many  comments  and 
suggestions  which  were  received  regard- 
tog  S.  32.  I  filed  a  major  amendment  to 
the  bill,  amendment  469,  to  the  fall  of 
1971.  The  subcommittee  then  held  hear- 
togs  on  the  bill  to  late  October  1971.  to- 
cludtog  consideration  of  this  amoidment. 
Following  the  hearings  many  additional 
statements  were  received  from  toterested 
Individuals  and  organisatioos  with  ex- 
pertise to  this  area.  And  the  bin  was  sub- 
stantially revised  and  strengthwied,  tak- 
ing toto  account  ail  of  the  recommen- 
datlons  which  were  received. 

The  subcommittee  held  executive 
meetings  on  the  bill  on  April  5  and  May 
30  1972,  and  favorably  reported  the  bUl, 
as  amended,  without  opposition  to  the 
full  Committee  on  Labor  and  PuWic  Wel- 
fare. "Hie  Pull  Labor  Committee  held  ex- 
ecutive meetings  on  the  bill  on  June  21 
and  June  28,  1972,  and  ordered  the  biU 
reported  favorably  to  the  Senate,  with 
an  amendment  to  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute and  with  a  Utie  amendment,  to 
reflect  more  accurate  the  revised  thrust 
of  the  bill.  The  full  committee  vote  on 
the  bill  was  unanimous,  with  all  17  mem- 
bers voting  to  report  the  bill  favorably. 


I  stomiM  also  point  out  that  thef*  is 
wldespxead  support  for  this  bUl  through- 
out all  areas  of  the  Nation,  and  among  a 
broad  coalition  of  groups  and  orgaalza- 
tlocs.  7lM  46  Senators  who  have  Joined 
with  me  as  cosponsors  of  this  bill  oome 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  from  aU 
areas  of  the  Nation.  The  outside  groups 
and  organlaitioDS  wfaksh  have  indkateri 
support  for  this  bUl  include  aoleottne  and 
technical  assoetefcloos.  labor  unloas.  busi- 
ness organiaaklons.  urban  groapa,  educa- 
tional assoctatloos,  church  groups,  and 
numy  others.  A  list  of  some  of  these 
groups  conveys  the  broad  span  of  sop- 
ixxt  which  this  measure  has  received. 
Among  the  organhEKtliMas  whose  ofBdals 
have  indicated  sioport  for  8.  33  are:  Air 
Pollution  Control  Association;  American 
Federation  of  State,  County,  ft  Munlei- 
jjai  Employees;  American  Ptederatlon  of 
Teachers;  American  Institute  of  Archi- 
tects; American  Societar  of  Mechantral 
Engtoeers:  American  Society  of  Metals; 
Association  of  Technical  Professionals; 
Boeing  Corp.;  Coalition  on  National  Pri- 
orities; Council  of  Engineering  b  Seten- 
tiflc   Organisations;    Oouneil   of   AFIi- 
CIO     Unions     for     Scientific     Profes- 
sional k  Cultural  BmxAoyees;   Fed«ti- 
tlon  of  American  Scientists;  Institute  of 
Electrical  It  Electronics  Engineen;  In- 
tonatlonal    Association   of    Machinists 
b    Aerospace    Workers;    International 
Conference  of  PoUoe  Associations:  Inter- 
national nnkm  of  Electrical,  Radio,  and 
Machine  Workers;  National  Education 
Association:  National  Society  o<  Profes- 
sional Engineers;  National  Student  Lob- 
by- Political  Action  Committee  of  Engi- 
neers b  Scientists:   Service  Employees 
International  Union:  Smaller  Business 
Association  of  New  England:  SdentiQc 
Manpower  Commission;  the  United  Auto 
Workers:   and  the  UJ3.  Conference  of 
Mayors. 

To  summarize  my  remarks,  enactment 
of  S.  32  would  directly  provide  positions 
for  about  41.000  sdenttsts.  engineers, 
and  other  technical  peraoonri  to  its  peak 
year.  Since  each  prafessionally  active 
scientist  or  engineer  creates  Jobs  for  6  to 
10  other  workers  throughout  the  econ- 
omy enactmoit  of  this  measure  would 
create  a  total  of  about  290,000  to  450.000 
Jobs  throughout  the  economy. 

But  creating  Jobs  would  only  be  one 
aspect  of  its  econcanlc  impact.  The  bill 
would  also  create  a  host  of  new  prod- 
ucts, services,  todustries,  and  markets; 
It  would  help  tocrease  productivity;  and 
It  would  have  a  strong  revitalizing  effect 
on  the  oitire  civilian  economy.  Moreover. 
it  would  greatly  assist  the  Nation  to 
strengthening  its  totemational  eco- 
nomic competitive  position;  Tlirough 
technical  innovations  which  could  be 
used  to  advantage  to  totemational  trade 
and  to  U£.  bustoess  operations  abroad. 
In  addition  to  its  direct  impact  on  the 
economy,  enacUnent  of  8.  32  would  have 
a  powerful  impact  on  the  shape  ol  our 
society  for  years  to  come.  For  it  oould 
bring  to  our  domestic  i»ohl«ns  and  so- 
cial Issues  the  same  reservoir  of  talent, 
the  same  dedication  of  purpose,  the  same 
dramatic  imagination  whi^  have  char- 
acterized our  space  program  over  the 
past  decade.  And  to  strengthentog  our 
economy  and  helptog  to  soh-e  our  social 
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problems,  8.  32  oould  also  serve  as  a 
catalyst  for  recapturing  the  commitment 
of  the  Nation's  youth. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  authorities 
who  submitted  a  statement  on  8.32 — 
John  P.  Eberhard.  dean  of  the  School  of 
Architecture  and  Environmental  De- 
sign. State  University  of  New  York  at 
Buffalo  and  former  Director  of  the  In- 
stitute of  AppUed  Technology  in  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce: 

I  tblnk  tli»t  your  propoied  legUlatlon 
could  opan  thm  door  to  •  new  period  oi 
sclentiao  and  engineering  exploration  that 
waa  ae  exciting  as  any  we  have  engaged  In 
during  the  past  twenty  years.  It  could  malce 
It  possible  for  us  to  do  something  substan- 
tia! about  the  quality  ot  life  in  our  urbw 
oOTiter*.  It  ooT-Ud  glv»  ramny  of  our  young 
iMopla  who  are  disenchanted  with  previous 
viilue  systems  ...  a  new  kind  ol  hope  and 
enthuslAsm  to  do  something  about  our  en- 
vlroament.  It  could  give  us  all  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  an  investment  In  the  fu- 
ture dtles  which  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children  will  Inherit  from  us. 

Or  in  the  words  ol  our  former  col- 
league. Senator  Joseph  3.  Claik,  who  Is 
now  chairman  of  the  Coalition  on  Na- 
tional Priorities: 

S.  sa.  th«  National  Science  Policy  and 
Prtorltiea  Act  U  a  noble  beglnulng.  It  will 
help  get  our  most  able  brains  about  the 
real  needs  of  the  global  village.  By  setting 
our  thinking  people  on  an  enlightened 
course,   our  clvlUsatlon  will  prosper. 

I  believe  the  civil  science  systems  pro- 
gram can  become  the  dramatic  focus  for 
science  in  the  decade  of  the  seventies. 
in  much  the  same  way  as  the  space  pro- 
gram did  in  the  sixties.  But  the  results 
will  be  of  direct  benefit  to  all  our  citizens 
here  and  now — not  at  some  future  date. 

In  the  spring  of  1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy challenged  the  technical  commu- 
nity to  place  a  man  on  the  moon  within 
a  decade.  The  Nations  engineers  re- 
sponded magnificently,  and  the  race  was 

won. 

But  now.  11  years  later,  the  team  is 
marking  time  while  we  searcli  for  a  new 
target.  The  target  I  propose  is  a  com- 
munity which  really  serves  its  citizens. 
Before  this  decade  is  up.  let  the  Nation's 
architects  and  engineers  design  and  dem- 
onstrate a  totally  new  community — a 
citizens'  community — which  shows  us 
what  is  possible  for  all  Americans  in  all 
communities.  Clean  air  and  clean  water — 
rapid,  reliable,  and  even  comfortable 
mass  transit — computerized  health  serv- 
ices and  educational  systems  available 
to  all  hospitals,  clinics,  and  schools — 
undergroimd  utilities  which  can  be  re- 
paired and  expanded  without  ripping  up 
the  streets— public  safety  systems  which 
use  modem  technology  to  asstire  safe 
streets  and  safe  homes. 

This  is  the  goal  for  technology  in  our 
time.  This  is  the  way  to  create  jobs,  re- 
vitalize the  economy,  and  help  revive 
the  national  spirit. 

I  urge  each  Member  of  the  Senate  to 
support  this  measure. 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  text  of  the  committee  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Summary 

GKNXEAI. 

Tbls  bUl  establishes  national  science  pol- 
icy and  program.'!  to  focus  the  Nation's  sci- 
entific taJ«nt  and  resources  on  Its  civilian 
priority  problems.  It  authorizes  $1.81  billion 
over  a  three-year  period — «80  million  to  ad- 
vance the  state-of-the-art  in  priority  re- 
search areas:  «l.a  billion  to  deslRn  and  dem- 
onstrate civil  science  systems  which  can 
provide  improved  public  services;  and  $660 
million  to  aid  Suites,  commuiillles.  com- 
panies, and  Individual  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technicians  in  making  the  transition  to 
civilian  research  and  engineering  programs. 
In  addition,  the  bill  creates  a  mechanism  to 
establish  Federal  procurement  policies  and 
reg:ulaUons  which  would  foster  portable 
pensions  for  scientists  and  engineers  to  pro- 
tect their  pension  credlu  as  they  shift  from 
one  job  to  another. 

N.MIOJJAl,  POUCV   rSOVISIONS 

The  bill  declares  as  national  policy  that; 
(1»  Federal  funds  for  science  will  grow  in 
proportion  to  the  Groes  National  Product; 
(2)  scientific  and  technical  manpower  must 
have  continuing  employment  opportuntles 
at  their  professional  skill  levels:  (31  Federal 
funds  for  civilian  research  and  development 
iR  &  D)  must  be  maintained  at  parity  with 
military  R  At  D;  and  (4)  Federal  programs 
for  civilian  B  ie  D  must  be  recused  on  meet- 
ing national  needs  lu  priority  areas. 

TITLE    1 SCIENCE    POLICY 

This  title  gives  explicit  authority  to  the 
Nalioual  Science  Pouiidailon  to  aevelop  na- 
tional policies  for  applying  science  to  na- 
tional problems.  The  bill  also  broadens  the 
composition  of  the  Natlon.\l  Science  Board 
(the  Foundations  governing  board)  to  in- 
clude more  technical  and  indvistrlal  repre- 
sentation. The  »60  million  Ls  authorized  to 
the  Foundation  m  order  to  advance  the  state- 
of-art  in  thase  areas. 

TTTIE   II — DESIGN   AND   DEMONSTEATION   OF   CIVTL 
SCIFNCE    SYSTEMS 

This  title  establishes  a  Civil  Science  Sys- 
tems .Administration  within  the  National 
Science  Foundation  aud  authorizes  *1J2  bil- 
lion to  do  research,  design,  testing  aud 
evaluation,  and  demonstration  of  civil  science 
systems  capable  of  providing  improved  pub- 
lic services  !n  areas  such  as:  health  care, 
public  safety,  public  sanitation,  pollution 
control,  housing.  traiLsportatlon.  public  utili- 
ties, communications,  and  education. 

Programs  would  be  carried  out  through 
contract  with  iadu.stry.  uuiveniltles,  nonprofit 
organizations  and  public  agencies  aud  would 
include  provision  for  transfer  of  funds  to 
other  government  agencies  Over  FY  '73,  'li. 
and  '75,  the  .Administration  would  Lie  au- 
thorized— .$56  million  for  plannmg  civil  sci- 
ence .systems;  $140  million  for  applied  social 
research  necessary  to  design  such  systems; 
»790  million  for  research  aud  design  of  civil 
science  systems:  $105  million  tor  testtug  and 
evaluation  of  such  .systems;  $30  million  for 
dissemination  of  technical  information  on 
such  systems:  and  ?80  million  for  public 
demonstration  of  civil  .science  systems. 

TITLE  in — TEANSITION  OF  Tf-CHNICAL  MAN- 
PCIWER     TO     CIVHIAN     PROOEAMS 

This  title  authorizes  the  National  Science 
Foundation  to  plaa  and  assist  in  the  transi- 
tion of  scientific  and  technical  manpower 
from  research  and  enstineering  programs 
which  have  been  terminated  or  .significantly 
reduced,  to  other  civilian-onenled  research 
and  engineering  activities.  Thus  $560  mU- 
llon  over  FY  '73.  '74.  and  '75  is  authorized 
to  aid  States,  commiuUtles,  companies,  and 
Individual  .scientists,  engineers,  and  techni- 
cians in  making  the  transition.  Programs 
Include:  $15  million  for  research  on  eco- 
nomie  conversion;   $95  million  to  State,  re- 


gional and  local  governments  for  training 
of  government  officials,  operating  conversion 
programs,  and  for  hiring  unemployed  taci^ 
ntcal  personnel  to  work  In  gorenuxMot  posl> 
tiODs;  MO  mlllkm  for  OommaxUty  OoiiTeraloa 
Corporatlona  to  channel  research  and  engi- 
neering  programs  la  hard-bit  communities; 
$275  million  for  Job  Transition  Programs 
to  enable  companies  to  hire  technical  per- 
sonnel to  work  on  civilian  projects  for  which 
they  are  not  yet  fully  qualMad  (on-the-job 
training  subsidies);  (65  mUllon  for  Career 
Transition  Fellowships  to  unemployed  or 
underemployed  technical  personnel  to  ac~ 
quire  slLllls  In  other  fields;  $30  million  for 
placement  assistance  to  technical  personnel 
who  are  unemployed  or  underemployed;  and 
.»10  mUllon  for  developing  unlTerslty  courses 
and  curricula  oriented  toward  ctvUlan  engi- 
neering  projects. 
Trn.E  IV — pRoTixmoN  or  pensiow  rigitts  o» 

SCIENTISTS    AMU    EKCnTKXSS 

This  title  declares  as  national  policy  that 
scientists  and  engineers  be  protected,  to  the 
extent  feasible,  against  forfeiture  of  pension 
rights  or  benefits  as  a  consequence  of  Job 
transfers  or  loss  of  employment  resulting 
from  terminations  or  modifications  of  Fed- 
eral contracts  or  procurement  policies.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  development  and  Im- 
plementation of  Federal  proctirement  regu- 
lations designed  to  achieve  that  policy. 

TITLE    V CEMZRAL     PROVISIONS 

This  title  contains  definitions  of  terms 
used  l.-i  this  Act,  administrative  provisions 
which  are  necessary  to  Implement  this  Act, 
and  provisions  to  protect  the  public  interest 
and  the  equities  of  grantees  and  contractors 
in  disposition  of  patent  rights. 

Section-bt-Section  Analysis 

Section   1. — This   section   states   that   this 
.\ct   may  be  citei   as  the  "National  Science 
Policy  and  Priorities  Aot  of  1972". 
declaration  or  policy 

Section  2.  This  section  declares  as  national 
policy  that :  (1 )  Federal  funds  for  science 
and  technology  must  be  raised  to  an  adequate 
level  and  then  continue  to  grow  in  propor- 
tion fo  the  growth  in  the  QNP;  |2)  there 
must  be  continuing  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  scientists,  engmeers,  and  technicians 
in  p>o6itions  commensurate  with  their  capa- 
bUltles;  (3)  Federal  funds  for  civilian  re- 
search and  engineering  must  be  maintained 
at  least  at  a  level  of  parity  with  Federal  funds 
for  defense  research  and  engmeerlng;  and 
(4)  Federal  funds  for  civilian  research  and 
engineering  must  be  focused  on  meeting  hu- 
man needs  in  national  priority  problem  areas. 

Title  I — Science  policy  and  prieyrities  for 

cirilian  research  and  engineering 

Short  Title 

Section  101 .  This  section  states  that  this 
title  may  be  cited  as  the  "Science  Policy  Act." 

-Authority  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation 
Section  102.  This  section  amends  section  3 
of  the  National  Science  Foundation  Act  of 
1950  to  reqttire  that  the  Foundation  develop 
national  policies  to  foster  the  application  of 
scientific  and  technical  knowledge  to  the 
solution  of  national  problems. 

Research  and  Engineering  Priorities 

Section  103.  This  section  requires  that  the 
Foundation  Identify  priority  areas  of  civilian 
research  and  engineering  likely  to  contribute 
to  the  resolution  of  national  problems. 

Research  Program 

Section  104.  Thla  section  authorizes  the 
Foundation  to  contract  for  basic  and  applied 
research  to  advance  the  state-of-the-art  in 
priority  research  areas. 
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National  Selanoe  Board 
SectloB    10».    ThU    ■•etlon    clarlflea    th« 
DOllcy-maJUng  role  of  th»  NaUonia  8clano« 
no«rd  and  broikdana  tha  mmalMiMhlp  of  thm 
National  Botenca  Bowd  to  empbaalM  more 
Induatrlal  and  tacJuUoal  reprMentatkm. 
Ptdioy  Appraisal  and  Baportlng 
Section  106.  This  section  requires  that  the 
Ptoundatlon  report  to  the  Prertdant  and  tke 
OoDgnM  wWi  raapeot  to  the  implementation 
of  poUcKa  iet  forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act. 
AuthortBatlon  of  Approprlattona 
Section   107.  This  section  autbortaas   $50 
mlUlon  to  tha  National  Sdenoa  Foundation 
ovar  fiwial  yaais  1973.  1974,  and  197S  to  carry 
out  tha  provtalona  of  sections  103  and  104. 
Title  It — D«*ign  anA  demonBtrtition  ot  civil 
science  syttemM 
Short  Tltla 
Section  201.  This  section  states  that  tbto 
title   may   be   cited   as    the    "ClvU   Science 
Systems  Act." 

Authority  of  the  National  Sclenoe 
Foundation 
Section  303.  This  section  autborizea  tbe 
I^>undatlon  to  design  and  demonstrate  civil 
aclance  syttema  which  are  capabla  of  pro- 
viding improved  pubUo  serrlcee  in  areas  such 
aa  health  care  dellvary.  public  safety,  public 
sanitation,  pollution  control,  and  public  utU- 
Itlaa.  This  eactlon  also  exempts  the  Director 
of  the  Nattooal  Science  Fbundatlon  from 
having  to  obtain  tha  approval  of  the  National 
Science  Board  In  aU  contracts  of  $3  million 
or  mot*,  with  req>ect  to  the  programs  au- 
thorized under  thla  title. 

Prograau  Authorized 
Section  203.  THIS  section  authorizes  the 
Foundation  to  support  programs  of  applied 
research  and  •q>ertmentatlon  to  design  civil 
aeieiiea  systema,  to  t«et  and  evaluate  auob 
systems,  and  to  (UMemlnate  and  demonstnta 
the  results  of  anob  programs;  and  to  aasura 
that  tbeae  programa  make  maElmiim  effec- 
tive use  of  the  Nation's  technical  manpower, 
Including  thoee  who  are  unemployed. 
Bstabllshment  of  the  Olvll  Science  Systems 
Admlnlatratlon 
Section  304.  This  section  eetatollshaa  a  Civil 
Science  Systama  Admlnistratloa  within  the 
National  Sotanoe  Foundation  to  carry  out 
the  programa  under  thla  title. 

Administration  Officers 
Section  200.  liils  section  eatabllshea  the 
positions  ot  AaaodaU  Director  for  ClvU  Sci- 
ence Systems.  Deputy  Associate  Director  for 
OIvU  Science  Systems,  and  two  Assistant  DI- 
notora  foe  Civil  Science  Systems  to  admin- 
ister tha  programs  of  the  Civil  Science  Sys- 
tona  Admlnlatratlon. 
ClvU  Science  Systems  Advisory  Ootmcll 
Section  200.  This  section  establiahea  a  ClvU 
Science  Systems  Advisory  OounoU  to  advise 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion with  respect  to  hla  renxmslbUltlea  \m- 
der  thla  title. 

Planning  for  ClvU  Science  Systems 
Section  207.  Tbls  section  authorlMS  the 
Foundatkm  to  siq>port  a  program  of  plan- 
ning studies  for  tbe  design  and  demonstia- 
tion  of  ClvU  sclenoe  systems  c^mbls  of  pro- 
viding Improved  public  services. 

Applied  Social  Research 
Section  308.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Foundation  to  support  a  program  of  applied 
socUl  reaear<di  Into  the  economic,  sociologi- 
cal, political,  legal,  administrative,  and  psy- 
chological aapeots  of  the  design,  develop- 
ment, and  Implementatton  of  clvU  science 
systems  ci^iabU  of  providing  Ux^troved  pub- 
lic servlcee. 

ClvU  Solsnoe  System  Research  and  Detign 

Section    aOO.   This   section    provldea   the 

Foundatl<xi  wlOi  q>ectllc  autborlsatlao  ta 


support  a  progruB  of  iwiMrti  and  ^■■IgJ^ 
clvU  solenoe  systana  tmf»M»  of  pcsfldlag 
Improved  puMlo  awlow;  raqvlna  that  per- 
f omuDoe  objeettvee  and  appMnsWe  phyHcal. 
envtraoBiwMI,  eoonomte,  aeatal.  and  esthatto 
constraints  axe  Included  In  ea«Ai  ooatEaet 
awarded  under  thla  seetkm;  mad  requires 
that  the  Foondatloa  <Ataln  community  and 
public  views  in  Ita  determination  of  the 
performance  objectives  and  prlorttles  to  be 
met  by  such  systems. 

Testing  and  Evaluation 

8ectk»  210.  Tbls  section  provides  tbe 
n>un(datlon  with  specific  authorisation  to 
support  programa  of  teetlng-and  evaluation 
at  clvU  adence  systems. 

Information  Dissemination 

Section  311.  This  section  authortaee  the 
Foundation  to  eetabUflh  and  operate  a  com- 
puterized ClvU  Science  Systems  Information 
Service  for  the  benefit  of  Federal.  BUte.  and 
local  governmental  agencies,  Industry,  aoa- 
demlc  institutions,  and  nonprofit  organlaa- 

tlons. 

Systems  Demmistratlaa 

Section  312.  This  section  provides  specific 
authorbsatlcHi  to  the  Foundation  for  the  sup- 
port of  systems  dononstratlon  projects 
which  publicly  demonstraU  the  benefit  of 
alternative  clvU  science  systems;  and  assures 
that  the  Foundation  wlU  consult  with  aU 
State  and  local  governments  In  whose  Jurla- 
dlctloos  such  damonstratkms  may  occur, 
prior  to  awarding  cmitraets  for  such  demon- 
strations. 

CoordlnaUon  With   Other   Oovenunent 

Agendas 
Section  213.  This  section  requires  that  the 
FoundaUon  ■"»«'«<^*»'  oonttnuing  consulta- 
tlon  and  comdlnation  with  appto|»rlate  Fed- 
eral, State,  regional,  and  looal  government 
agencies  In  planning  and  conducting  or  as- 
sisting programs  tmder  this  title. 

Authorisation  trf  Appropriations 
Section  214.  This  seetkm  authorises  $U 
bUUon  to  the  National  Science  Foundation 
over  fiscal  year  1973,  1974,  and  1976  to  carry 
out  the  provtslona  of  this  title. 
r«I«  in—Tranamon  of  UtAnieal  manpover 
to  ctoiUa*  programa 
Short  Title 
Section  301.  TWs  section  sUtee  that  thla 
tme  may  be  otted  as  the  "Technical  Man- 
power Transition  Act". 

Authority  of  the  National  Sclenoe 
Foundation 
Section  303.  ThU  section  authorizes  the 
Foundation  to   assist  In  the  transition  of 
sdentlflc  and  technical  manpower  fronv  pro- 
grams which  have  been  terminated  m  slgntt- 
loantly  reduced  to  other  dvlUan-orlented 
research  and  engineering  activities. 
Advisory  Panel  on  Transition  of  Selentlfle 
and     Tstdmlcal     lianpower     to     (XvUlan 
Programs 

SectloQ  308.  This  section  estabUshes  an 
Advisory  Panrt  on  Transition  of  Solentlflc 
and  Teehnloal  lAaapower  to  ClvlUaa  Pro- 
grama to  advise  the  Dlreetar  of  the  National 
Solenoe  Fonndathm  with  respect  to  his  re- 
spoo^bUltlw  tmder  this  title. 
Beseardx  on  Transition  to  Civilian  Programs 
Section  304.  This  section  authorizes  the 
Foundation  to  support  research  on  the  sodsl, 
eoonomlc  and  managarlal  aqieoU  of  transi- 
tion from  defense  research  and  engineering 
activities  to  dvlllan-ortented  reeearrh  and 
engineering  activities;  and  to  disseminate 
the  slgnlfloant  results  of  such  research. 
Assistance  to  State  and  licxsal  Oovammenta 
Seotlon  300.  This  section  authnrtass  the 
FonndatKm  to  make  granta  to  State  and 
local  governments  and  regional  governmental 
agendes  for  programs  to  faetUtate  the  tran- 
sition of  sdentlAc  and  technical  aotlvlttee  to 


eivlUan  programs  within  the  partloulsr  ana: 
and  for  Xt»  hirtag  o<  euR«B.«ty  unemployed 
solSBtiets,  iiinlnesn  ead  teefanlolans  to  uss 
their  teehnloal  sUUs  In  govsmmeat  poet- 
tlons. 

Training  C3ovemment  Otfidals 

Section  300.  Tills  sectUm  authorizes  the 
foundation  to  support  training  programs  for 
Federal,  State,  and  looal  government  em- 
ployees who  wlU  determUxe  or  administer 
programs  for  civilian  research  and  engineer- 
ing activities. 

Oovemment  Employee  Bartldpatlon 

Section  307.  This  section  authortaee  the 
Foundation  to  transfer  fumls  to  other  gov- 
ernment agendes  to  pay  tat  the  travel  and 
subsistence  expense  of  government  employ- 
ees incurred  In  oonneetlon  with  their  partici- 
pation in  training  programs  carried  out  un- 
der eeetlon  808. 

Community  Conversion  Corporations 

Section  308.  Tbls  section  authorizes  tbe 
Foundation  to  contract  with  looal  govern- 
menu  or  ncmproflt  oorpormtloiis  for  the  ee- 
taUlshment  and  operation  at  Oommunity 
conversion  Cmporattooa  which  would  sttmu- 
lau  clvUlan-oriented  rasearoh  and  develop- 
ment actlvltlae  which  focus  on  ths  particular 
pioblems.  or  draw  on  the  particular  reeources, 
of  the  oommunity  within  which  the  corpora- 
tion u  located. 

Job  Transition  Programs 

Section  800.  ITiis  section  authorizes  the 
ry>undatlon  to  make  Job  tranaittaa  grants 
to  Industry  and  nonproAt  oigaiilastlnns  to 
enable  them  to  hire  unemployed  teohnloal 
personnel  to  work  on  dslUan  raeeaieh  and 
•nglnsering  piojeeto  for  wliloh  th*y  are  not 
yet  fuUy  qualified:  l.e.,  to  subaidlae  their 
on-the-job  leamUig  proosss  as  they  make 
the  transition  to  dvUlan  research  and  engi- 
neering work. 

Career  Transition  Ftllowshlps 

Section  310.  This  section  authortaee  tbe 
Foundation  to  award  career  transltl<M  tA- 
lowahlpe  to  unemployed  or  ua(darsaqiloyed 
t.»1'^t.^««l  personnel  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
a  ooune  of  study  through  whloh  they  can 
aoqulre  specialized  teehnloal  skills  In  new 

fidda. 

Placement  Assletanne 

Section  311.  This  seotlon  authorises  the 
Foundation  to  support  plaaemutt  programa 
for  unemployed  or  underemployed  teehnloal 
personnel. 

■duoatlon  Program 

Section  812.  This  seotlan  authorlaee  the 
Foundation  to  stqiport  the  design  o<  courses 
and  curriculums  Intdaded  to  prqwre  stu- 
dents for  careers  In  clvUlaa  rassareh  and 
engineering  activities. 

AnthoHaaUop  at  Appropclatloos 

Section  318.  "nils  eectkm  auUinrtsss  8800 
miUlon  to  the  National  Solenoe  l^oadatton 
over  fiscal  yean  1978. 1974.  and  1*78  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title. 
TtOt  ir—Protectkm.  of  peM*m  HfrHte  of 
aoientitftM  sad  enfUieer* 

Section  401.  This  seetkm  deelarss  as  the 
ptiOBf  at  the  United  Statae  to  seek  to  protect 
s«rlenttT*»  "'^  englneew  from,  undue  for- 
feltuxe  of  pension  benefits  under  private  pen- 
sion plans. 

Seotkm  403.  This  section  requires  the 
py>an(datk>n.  In  consultation  with  other  agen- 
clM  end  appropriate  outside  groups,  to  de- 
vdop  reoommendattone  for  changes  In  Fed- 
eral ptoeuremant  rsgulatlaoa  to  Innire  (to 
the  eztemt  feaalble)  preteetlan.  against  for- 
felturee  ot  pmslon  or  retirement  rights  or 
benefits,  as  a  oonsaqaenoe  of  Job  twuaefers  or 
loae  of  employment  reeultlng  froot  tsrmlna- 
Uona  or  modlAoatlons  of  Federal  oontraoU 
or  preouramaBt  poUolee. 

Seo^on  408.  This  section  requires  that  the 
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VtoundAtkMi  dev«k>»  >uob  reoommeiuUUojis 
vUblB  aU  moattM  AfUr  «MCtm«Dt  of  tbls 
Aet  and  puJUtab  aueb  piopoMd  ob»ngi»  In 
tb*  VMma  Ra«Ut«r  within  OXtMn  dsys 
ther«»ft«r,  for  comment  by  intereeted  partloa. 
Section  404.  Thla  section  provides  that, 
after  lncorT>cr»tlon  of  «U!ltlon»l  changes 
based  on  the  comments  reoelTed,  the  r«oom- 
mended  changes  In  procurement  regul***©"" 
shall  be  adopted  by  each  PederaJ  agency 
wtthln  sixty  days,  unless  the  head  of  such 
agency  vetoes  the  application  of  such  regu- 
lations for  his  agency. 

Title  V — General  proviaioiu 
Definitions 
Section  501.  This  section  dennes  terms  iised 
lu  this  Act. 

Administrative  ProvLtloos 
Section  aos.  ThU  section  seta  forth  certain 
administrative  provlfllona  neoeoaacr  to  enable 
the  Director  erf  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  carry  out  hU  responslbUltles  under 
thU  Act. 

Payments  aud  Withholding 
Seetlon  5«.  Tbla  sMtion  provMaa  for  pay- 
Bkenta  and  withholding  xmdar  this  Act. 
Records  and  Aodtt 
Section  504.  ThU  section  requires  the  main- 
tenance of  appropriate  reooida  by  grantees 
or  contractors  under  this  Act:  and  authortees 
the    Director    of    the    Foundation    and    the 
Comptroller  General  at  the  United  States,  or 
tbelr    duly    autbortoed    repraeentatlvee.    :o 
tuM«  firnar  to  siKb  reoofds  for  the  purpoM 
of  audit  and  examination. 

Patent  Rights 
Section  505.  This  section  provides  for  the 
protection  of  the  public  Interest  and  the 
•QulUes  of  contractors  and  grantees  to  the 
dlspoettton  of  inventions  produced  under 
the  programs  carried  out  under  this  Act. 

KXPUiNATTON    OP    r«ED 

Science  and  technology  have  become  cen- 
tral to  our  clvllteatlon.  Throughout  his- 
tory sclenco  and  technology  have  had  oc- 
casional mrt  Blgnlflcant  Impscts  on  mUltary 
capfcbnitlBB  and  economic  development.  But 
only  since  World  War  n  have  the  effects  of 
science  and  technology  become  pervaalve  to 
our  society.  Our  mUltary  security  depends 
on  sctentlflc  research  and  dertSopment.  Our 
•eoMMnle  dw^opaiant  and  piadtiettvlty. 
aio^  wttb  onr  intaraatiooal  oontpetltive 
poMtUoB.  dqMOd  on  inerattBlng  technlral  in- 
novation to  provide  new  products  and  sexv- 
icee  which  mm&t  ohMglng  needs.  And  the 
quaUty  at  life  in  our  society— the  ade- 
quacy of  health  care,  the  preservation  of  the 
environment,  the  adequacy  of  educational 
program*,  the  provision  of  transportation 
and  oMnmunlcatlon  services,  and  the  very 
source*  of  energy  which  make  other  serv- 
ices pewiMe — an  are  int»rwoTen  with,  and 
ggp^tt  ta  part  on.  ttao  eOcocy  of  acieutlflc 
and  fetfloat  pyrnrsas 

Since  tbe  Saeoad  Wortd  War  the  principal 
focus  of  the  nation's  sdentlflc  programs 
baa  been  on  OmteoM.  and  since  Sputnik  on 
space.  Xb*  aoblevements  of  the  Nation's 
aclentiata  and  engineers  la  these  areas  have 
been  sweeping  In  scope,  and  staggering  in 
their  impact.  The  development  of  an  ovw- 
«heUnlng  arsenal  of  nuclear  weapon*,  hallli- 
tlc  mlsenes,  travel  to  the  Moon  and  probes 
to  other  planets  are  now  commonplace  facts 
V>  oar  ebttdren. 

■ntese  development*  have  had  some  spin- 
off eflwet  on  the  dvlllan  area  of  our  econ- 
omy and  society.  Oompnteiw,  the  vart  e«- 
panslon  In  •ieettwttia.  mMI  pMaenger  Jet 
ispcrift  are  aU  derived  trom  mBttwy  and 
space  procnwBe.  9u*  moat  Heas  of  elvfltan 
\hMTT  tan*  no*  yet  been  signiaoMiUy 
•ireeted  br  aet^Jtlfle  raaeareta.  TMitJIee,  sboee. 
and  fuiultiue  we  tbra*  eauunplea  at  olvflUn 
mduatrlea  which  are  etlD  dapeadent  on  tradi- 
tional methods  and  wtoK*  have  »>•  leaped 


th*   beneau   whlcb   scientific    advance    can 

proTlde.  . 

And  in  tbe  public  service  sector  of  the 
economy,  the  situation  is  even  worse.  Trash 
in  our  city  streets  is  stlU  collected  In  the 
■^nv.  ineJBdent  manner,  and  .stlU  disposed 
of  in  vast  rubbish  heaps  that  mar  our  coun- 
tryside and  pollute  our  air.  Transportation 
in  our  nietroi>oiitAn  area*  becomes  more 
aiarled  and  inconvenient  all  the  lime.  And 
adequate  health  care  for  aU  our  citizens  con- 
tinues 10  become  more  costly,  even  when  n  is 
available.  ,   , 

In  the  civilian  sector  of  our  economy  aud 
in  the  social  area,  the  vast  promise  of  science 
has  been  nowhere  near  matched  by  its  per- 
formance. The  reason  for  thU  is  simple-  we 
have  not  made  liie  Investment  of  scientific 
talent  and  resources  which  the  situation  de- 
mands. Tbe  bulk  of  our  technical  effort  lia-s 
been  locuaed  on  defense  and  space  with  only 
marginal  attention  given  to  other  problem 

areas. 

Tbe  Committees  favorable  recommenda- 
tion with  respect  to  thU  bill  in  ao  way  im- 
plies any  criticism  of  that  past  allocation 
of  effort;  nor  does  the  bill  in  any  way  aim 
at  limiting  that  effort  m  the  future.  (As  a 
matter  of  fact.  Section  2(a)(1)  of  the  bill 
would  assure  continuing  growth  for  all  areas 
of  research  and  development.)  But  the  bill 
la  aimed  at  assuring  that  our  civilian  science 
programs  are  adequate  to  meet  otir  needs 
over  the  coming  i-ear*. 

It  IS  Important  to  note  that  for  the  first 
time  In  our  history  we  have  a  large  surplus 
of  scientific  and  lechnlcal  manpower  which 
IS  not  engaged  in  productive  technical  em- 
ployment. This  has  resulted  from  Federal 
cutbacks,  over  recent  yeans.  In  defense  and 
space  research  and  development,  wiihoxit 
correaposMling  increases  In  civilian  science 
and  tecbnology. 

So  at  the  very  time  that  the  Nation  s  prob- 
lems with  tbe  envtronment.  with  health,  with 
economic  productivity,  axid  the  quality  of  life 
m  our  society  need  to  be  tackled  with  all 
tbe  talent  we  can  get  from  our  technical 
workforce,  we  And  technical  unemployment 
higher  than  It  has  ever  been  in  history. 

The  exact  figures  on  technical  tmemploy- 
ment  are  shrouded  In  obecimty.  The  data  on 
unemployment  gathered  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment are  not  collected  In  such  a  way  as 
to  lend  ibemaelvee  to  analysis  for  technical 
unemployment.  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation attempted  to  shed  addiUonal  light  on 
the  situation  by  condtictlng  surveys  of  tech- 
nical unemployment  In  the  Spring  of  1971. 

But  in  the  words  of  the  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Potmdatlon  (In  a  letter  ad- 
dreaeed  to  the  subcommittee  chairman,  dated 
June  »,  1972):  '"Onr  special  19T1  surveys 
were  designed  to  meaa^ire  tbe  changes  which 
had  taken  place  dtirlng  a  twelve-month  peri- 
od for  a  selected  group  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineera.  We  knew  that  theee  1871  reeniu  were 
not  totaUy  re|H*aentntlve  of  tbe  compleie 
U.S.  scientific  and  engineering  manpower 
potii  .  .  .  W*  had  been  ooneidertng  tbe  advis- 
ability of  an  additional  bpedal  survey  of  the 
employment  atalu*  of  seleuUsU  and  engl- 
oeera  in  l»7a.  However,  a  number  of  factors 
oonvlneed  us  that  It  would  be  preferable  not 
to  proceed  at  this  time.  Theee  include;  the 
currently  changing  conditions  of  the  Job 
market,  the  limitations  of  the  available  sam- 
ple (we  were  planning  to  use  the  same  popu- 
lation that  was  used  in  the  1971  surveys) .  and 
the  fact  that  some  information  concerning 
the  unemployment  slt\iBtlon  for  scientists 
and  engineers  will  become  available  later  in 
197a  from  the  ^jundatlon  sponsored  Poet- 
cenaal  Survey  of  Professional.  Technical,  and 
Sdentffio  Personnel." 

Thus  tbe  Nation*!  Science  Foundation  sur- 
veys in  1971  were  not  toiaUy  representative 
of  tbe  ootnpiece  U.S.  sclentlhc  and  engiueer- 
inj  manpower  pool  '.  and  in  lU^a  tl>e  Nation- 
al. Science   Foundation    has   not    conducted 


any  follow-up  svurvey.  Whatever  tbe  precise 
extent  of  technical  unemployment,  It  Is  pru- 
dent to  asstune  that  It  lies  aoinewher»  be- 
tween the  admittedly  Ineomidet*  KBF  ea«- 
mates  and  the  much  hlgtMr  eatlaaates  ema- 
nating from  the  sdentlflc  and  technical  com- 
munity. When  one  takes  into  aeeount  tbe 
large  number  of  tachnlcal  personnel  who  are 
working  at  jobs  which  do  not  draw  on  their 
professional  skUls,  it  Is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  several  hundred  thousand  scientists,  en- 
gineers,  and   technicians  are   either   unem- 
ployed or  are  underemployed  (by  working  at 
jobs  well  below  their  skin  levels) .  lb  terms 
of  the  total  technical  workforce,  It  la  reason- 
able to  aasmne  that  from  five  to  ten  percent 
'>f  the  Nation's  approxlraatrty  three  million 
^dentists,  engineers,  and  technlelana  are  ei - 
ther  unemployed  or  sertously  underemployed. 
This  obvlouBly  rej^eeents  a  serious  human 
hardship  to  the  individuals  Involved  and  to 
their  families.  It  also  represents  a  substan- 
tial  economic   loss   to   the   commtinltles   in 
which  they  live;   for  this  group  was  among 
the  highest  Income  producing  groups  In  their 
communltlee.  and  their  reduction  In  Income 
depresses   their  cotnmunltles'   economic  ac- 
tivity In  greater  measure  than  tbelr  num- 
bers would  indicate. 

But  apart  from  the  himmn  hardship  In- 
volved, this  situation  represents  a  tragic 
waste  of  one  of  our  most  Taloabla  national 
resources.  P(w  the  Nation's  scientists  and 
engineers  must  be  viewed  aa  a  national  re- 
source. An  enormous  national  inveetment 
has  gone  Into  their  education  and  on-tlie- 
job  trabiing.  through  Federal  fellowablpB, 
sduilarsbipa.  Institutional  aid  to  education, 
and  Federal  funding  of  reeearcb  and  devel- 
opment. As  long  as  this  group  stands  idle 
or  applies  Its  talents  to  tasks  well  beneath 
its  skill  levels,  this  national  Investment  is 
going  to  waste. 

It  should  be  used  to  reap  a  vast  return 
In  economic  and  social  benefit  to  the  na- 
tion. In  this  connection  it  is  worth  pointing 
out  that  the  noted  economist,  Dr.  Leonard 
Lecht  of  the  National  Planning  Assoclatlin 
has  estimated  that  for  every  scientist  or 
engineer  put  to  work  through  Federal  funds. 
Jobs  are  created  throughout  tbe  economy  for 
six  to  ten  other  workers. 

Yet  at  this  time  of  maximxun  need,  when 
the  Nation's  domesUc  economy  Is  stUl  lag- 
ging, when  our  International  competiUve 
position  need*  strengtbening,  when  tbe 
problems  of  our  cltlee.  our  environment,  and 
our  public  services  are  so  Insistent  In  their 
pressure — at  this  very  time  we  have  per- 
mitted a  sizable  segment  of  our  technical 
workforce  to  waste  lu  enormous  talent. 

It  Is  time  to  reformiUate  our  national  sci- 
ence polldee  and  to  redirect  our  priorities 
for  dvlllan  research  and  engineering.  ^  "The 
statute  establishing  the  Nattos*!  Srience 
Foundation  was  enacted  in  1»«.  Atttiowgh 
a  sigmflcsuit  atrengvbening  of  that  statute 
was  enacted  in  the  Daddario- Kennedy  NSF 
Act  Amendments  of  1»«8,  and  altbousb  tbe 
Fotmdatioo  has  made  efforu  in  recent  years 
TO  apply  scientific  knowledge  more  effective- 
ly to  the  problems  of  society,  the  problems 
iiave  far  outstripped  the  Institutions  we 
have  for  dealing  with  them. 

It  is  for  tbeee  reasons  that  the  NaU«iei 
Science  Policy  and  Priorities  Act  has  been 
developed  by  the  Committee  cm  Labw  and 
Public  Welfare  and  favorably  recommended 
'o  the  Senate. 

B«£JbCaOt;MD 

The  Committee  on  lAbor  and  PuWic  Wel- 
fare began  serious  conaMeratton  of  these 
issues  in  tbe  Nlnety-Plrrt  Ooncreaa.  On  De- 
cember 1  and  2.  1»6».  tbe  Conmittee  held 
hearings  on  Poatwnr  Soancxeic  Oonveraton. 
The  committee  heard  teatt»o«y  ftom  Pro- 
fessor Warren  L.  Smith.  DepartoaaB*  of  Keo- 
iKMnk».  University  of  lilcUgan  »aA  Uxwet 
member  of  tb*  CouneU  of  Kconromio  Ad- 
visers; Dr.  Seymour  Meiman.  eoonomlat  and 
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nmfeaoor  of  IndtiatrtaJ  engtneertng  at  Co- 
lumbia Unlveralty;  the  late  Walter  P.  Beu- 
tiMT  Pwaldwt  ot  tlM  Untt«l  Ante  W«*«« 
w  wmrad  liWri*,  J».  ot  tbe  Mattoua  Ha*. 
^  AMOoUtioo;  tte  noaenMm  AnbttwM 
rAlesander.  fenner  Aartafwt  Dtttctae  tat 
Igooomlcs  of  am  VJB.  Arm*  Oontrot  and 
Dlaftrmament  Agency;  and  Hath*Trial  OoUb- 
tta«r.  DUector  ot  Reaearcb.  AJl,-CIO. 

Additional  baarlags  on  Postwar  Economic 
Conversion  were  held  before  the  Committee 
In  Lexington.  Massachusetts  on  March  28, 
1910.  and  in  Fram Ingham.  Massachusetts  on 
April  3, 1970.  At  tboee  hearlnga  the  Oomm«- 
tM  beard  testimony  from  General  James 
OaTln.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Arthur  D. 
Uttto.  Inc.;  Dr.  Oeorge  Oola  of  Arthur  D. 
Little;  Cam^  Sbeeban,  Commissioner  of  the 
IfsMacbusetts  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Oatelopment;  Bernard  O'Keefe,  President  ot 
S.a.  &  Q-  Corporation;  D.  Justin  McCarthy, 
Fnaldant  of  Rtunlngbam  State  OMIege:  Jo- 
■epb  Hyman,  Preeldent  of  Hyoor  Oorporatlon; 
Dt.  Arthur  S.  Obermayer.  FreslCtont  of  Mole- 
ouion  Corporation;  Dr.  Duncan  MacDonald. 
business  cwisaltant;  and  Wiruam  Alezantler, 
Fnsldent  of  the  Basearch,  Development,  and 
Ikcbnical  Employees  Association,  MIT 
laboratories. 

The  testimony  and  statements  for  tbe 
leeofd  submitted  at  these  hearing!  provided 
tbe  Committee  wtth  a  comprebeoBlve  back- 
ground on  the  problems  of  economic  conver- 
ikm  and  a  realization  that  national  leglsla- 
tkm  was  requlired  to  enable  the  country  to 
bttOd  a  strong  base  of  civilian  science  and 
teebnology. 

As  Cbalrm&n  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
<a  tbB  National  Science  Foundation,  Senator 
Kdward  M.  Kennedy,  began  developing  legls- 
IstiOB  aimed  at  meeting  needs  In  this  area. 
On  August  14,  1970.  he  introduced  S.  4341. 
tlM  Conversion  Reeearcb  and  Education  Act. 
uMiMigh  It  was  not  roMlbla  to  bold  bearings 
oa  the  bill  before  t^^  end  of  tbe  Ninety-fliat 
OoogieiB.  tbe  bill  was  subjected  to  cloee 
■enUbiy  by  leading  autborltlaa  In  tbls  field 
tbroogliout  tbe  Nation. 

After  careful  coiuidaratlon  of  their  com- 
BMnts  and  suggeatlona,  tbe  bill  was  revtaed 
tad  re-introduced  by  Senator  Kennedy  in 
tba  Ninety-second  Oongresa  on  January  35, 
mi.  as  a  33,  the  CtonTeralon.  Beaearcb.  Edu- 
catton,  and  Assistance  Act.  Tba  bill  was  r«- 
faned  to  tbe  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUo 
Walfare  and  assigned  to  tbe  Subcommittee 
on  tbe  National  Science  Foundation. 

Ilie  bill  was  circulated  among  leading  au- 
thodtles  throughout  tbe  Nation  who  were 
expert  In  various  of  its  aspects,  and  tbetr 
coounents  and  suggestions  were  carefully 
studied  by  tbe  Subcommittee.  At  tbe  same 
time  a  oompauion  bill  to  8.  33  bad  been  in- 
troduced in  tbe  Honse  of  Representatives  as 
H3.  34.  by  Congreaaman  John  W.  Davis  and 
Bobert  N.  Qlaiiao  and  one  hundred  and 
•ieven  oooponaoca  In  January  1971.  HJL  34 
wMTtrtuaUy  Identical  to  a  33.  Oonaaq'nenUy 
tHa  algbt  days  ot  coopMbAnalTe  baarlnga 
vkleb  tbe  Houae  commUtee  on  Belenoe  and 
Aatnnautlcs  held  on  HJB.  34  on  June  S3. 
3a,  34.  July  IS.  14,  16.  and  August  ft  and  6. 
ivn  proTsd  extrsnaely  belpCul  in  tba  Na- 
tional Bctonca  Poondatlon  Subconxnltteeli 
cooBlderatlon  of  8.  S3. 

Based  on  tbe  extcnaive  comments  and  aog- 
gtstloaa  which  were  reeetved  over  these 
months,  from  various  eaqwrta  and  organHa- 
tkaa  tbrougbout  tbe  country  and  tbroa(b 
tbi  Honse  bearlnca,  Senatcr  Kennady  fUed 
Aawndnient  469,  a  naajer  amendment  to 
3.  33  CO  October  IS.  1971.  Tbla  ameadBMiit 
was  designed  to  take  acooont  ot  many  at  tba 
suggssttona  whlcb  tbe  Bubcomntlttee  bad 
reoeived. 

On  October  38  and  37,  1971,  tbe  Subeom- 
mtttee  on  tbe  Nattonad  ScteBce  Foondattoa 
held  >»»«»•<  i»gn  an  8.  33,  Inclodlng  consldaia- 
tlon  of  Amendment  469.  (The  hearings  also 
considered  8.  1281,  the  Economic  Conversion 
Loan  Authorization  Act,  which  Is  still  under 


study  by  tbe  eubooiimHttea  on  tau  Mtttlonal 
Sotanoe  J^uwdatttm.)  TaaMMwy  was  beard 

WlUlam  Dl  Ut^tKHf.  Dtaetw  at  tba  Nattoaal 
Sdanae  WovmOtMa^:  Faal  »obbt—.  T*MWi 
tive  DtMcter  U  tba  MattoiMl  aaataty  oC  Fro- 
niMlfiiial  Otgtaetami  JaiA  Ootodaar,  Baae- 
tittva  Seerstary  of  tba  OtMmoU.  of  AVI«-OIO 
Unions  for  Scientific,  Professional,  and  C7u4- 
tural  Employees  Sanford  V.  Lena,  GbalcBtao, 
Professlonat,  Technical,  and  Salaxlail  Con- 
ference Board,  IDE.  AFL-CIO;  Mrs.  Betty  Vet- 
ter.  Executive  Director,  Sctentlflc  Manpower 
Commission;  Professor  Paul  H.  'ni<Knraon, 
Qraduate  School  of  Business  Admlnlotratlon. 
Harvard  Unlvcislty;  and  four  unemployed 
engtneera — Robert  Fraaer  from  Lincoln. 
Massachusetts,  S.  Robert  Salow  from  Ifewton. 
Massachusetts.  Charles  Laible  from  Cberry 
HIU.  New  Jersey,  and  Nathan  N.  Budlsb  from 
Seattle.  Wbablngton. 

In  addition  to  the  testimony  received  at 
tbe  bearings,  tbe  hearings  record  alao  In- 
cluded statements  on  tbe  loglalatlon  from 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  and  tba  Admlnla- 
tratlon  and  from  twenty-aeven  orcaniaatlona 
and  Indtvldtials  with  ipaoial  oompetanoe  in 
this  area.  Since  tbe  hoarlnga  recocd.  waa  pub- 
llsbad.  acorea  ot  otbar  statements  have  been 
received  from  Interested  organtiatlnna  and 
Individuals  wltb  respect  to  &  33. 

Based  on  all  of  tba  Information  and  tbe 
views  whlcb  were  received,  tbe  blU  waa  fur- 
ther reviaed  and  oonaldared  by  tbe  Special 
Subcommittee  on  tba  National  Selanna 
Foimdatlon  in  an  Exacuttva  Meeting  on 
April  6,  1973.  At  that  maettag.  tqwu  tba 
suggeatlon  of  Senator  Domlnlck,  tba  Sub- 
committee agreed  to  submit  tbe  bill  (In  Ita 
revised  form)  to  tbe  Kseoutive  Agewfilaa  and 
tbe  Oeneral  Accounting  Offloe  for  further 
comment.  Letters  were  received  ftom  alrteen 
ftgeno^'W  and  tbe  GAD,  and  tbe  qwolflo  oom- 
menta  were  taken  Into  oaiaf ul  account  by  tbe 
Suboommlttee. 

BsssTi  on  Thnee  cooutMnta.  tba  blU  was 
f  vu-tber  revised  and  oonaldared  a«ala.  by  tbe 
Suboonunittea  in  Bseeutlve  Meeting  on 
May  30.  1973.  At  that  mweting,  tbe  Buboomr 
mUtee,  without  oppetftlon.  favorably  re- 
ported tbe  bill  to  tbe  fuU  CXeamlMae  with  an 
amendment  la  tbe  nature  of  a  aubatttute  and 
with  a  title  amendment. 

The  bill  waa  considered  by  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  lAbor  and  Public  Welfare  in  Exec- 
utive Meetings  on  Jtme  21  and  June  38,  1073. 
At  tbe  June  98  meeting,  tbe  OommRtee  on 
Labor  and  PobUo  W>Uu*  ordered  tb*  bin, 
wltb  a  modified  amendment  in  tbe  imtate 
at  a  BUbatlttite  and  wltb  a  title  amendmeBt. 
reported  favorably  to  tbe  Senate.  On  tbe  roU 
call  rote  to  report,  aa  seventeen  member* 
of  the  ODmmittee  were  recorded  as  Totla«  to 
report  the  bin  favoraMy. 

coKioTm  vBwa 
Nationai  soteaae  poKcy 

Tbe  policy  statemaat  la  eeetlon  3  la  par- 
haps  the  most  stgnlAeaat  eaatiliai  of  tbe  btu. 
Tbla  aectton  leoognleea  tbat  VMamI  tuod- 
ing  for  adenee  and  te^aology  lapiMante  as 
investment  In  the  future,  and  deolame  tbat 
tbat  inveatment  must  be  raised  te  an  ex- 
penditure level  whlcb  is  adequate  to  tbe 
needs  of  tbe  Nation. 

Federal  funds  for  reaaaceh  and  derelop- 
raent  aa  a  peiouitase  ot  tbe  gxaae  natiooid 
product  bnire  been  dioppinc  atoedUy  over  tbe 
peat  deeade.  In  1948  TMeral  funds  for  re- 
search and  devetopmant  were  2.6%  at  tbe 
groea  natkMMi  pmdoflt  (COir).  By  1971,  tbag 
had  dropped  te  1j6%  o€  tbe  sroas  national 
pivduct.  Tbls  dedlne  ot  one  paeeeat  repre- 
aeflda  about  918  button  oa  tba  baas  of  tbe 
pcesenik  graea  netlonal  predfaet.  Tbte  meaoa 
tbat  it  Fe^val  fuada  for  rwaaereb  and  de- 
vdopcaeat  in  1971  baA  bes«  tba  aame  per- 
centage of  the  QKP  as  tbey  bad  been  In 
1963.  they  would  total  about  (10  billion 
more  than  they  now  do.  When  one  takes  Into 
account  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  con- 


la.  R  *  D  ooate  dmlBg  tbat 
tbat  ttae  deellna  larab»- 
te  B  *  D  baa  been 


attutwoda 

in  tba 

f ukuse  daieHnaiMiiil  ot  tba  flna.  ae  must  tba 

Hattaa  mafea  tm  aaanal  laiwtntent  la  Its 

futum 

Tbla  is  eapenteWy  true  1 
tela  typea  «C  B  *  D  of  sreaft  poeanUai  benaft* 
to  tbe  Mbklon,  wbteb  an  teo  extenatse  for  any 
iadlvldaalBantoi 

o(  R  Jt  D  wblob  aae  not  Ukalr  t*  preve  I 
aide  te  a  pastkmlac  firm,  bat  wbleb  navertbe- 
laas  eaa  pravide  giaat  beoaftta  for  tbe  Nation 

aaa  wbote. 

funds  f«r  R  A  O  nuiat  be  eean 
iBveatmeBt  In  tb*  Natton'a 
fvtui*.  TiMtr  taiilpttuaa  deotlne  over  tb* 
past  eight  years,  as  a  percentage  of  tbe  GUMP, 
wbiob.  rn—v-^'-  a  pasted  ot  lew  pseduotl-nty 
In  *>*  eoonomy,  larHfratfte  tbat  tbey  abonlrt 
be  lestend  te  a  bigbar  level,  and  tbat  tbe 
Nation  would  benat  tram  auch.  a  reatoratilon. 

Com  tbey  have  been  lacraeeed  to  an  ap- 
propriate leveu  tbey  abould  grow  from  year 
to  year  In  proportion  to  tbe  growtb  In  tbe 
ONF.  In  tbls  way  tbe  Rbtton  can  aasui*  to 
the  genvatlona  to  ooae  tba  bensSti  wblch 
can  only  flow  from  raaeaicb  wblob  w*  are 
f arslgbted  enooi^  te  niidartela  today. 

Tbls  aeetbm  alee  asteliHsbas  ae  aattoaal 
poUoy  tbat  tbara  alMmld  be  ooottanilac  ean- 
pioyauat  opportualttea  for  aetantlste   aod 

tbeto  capabiUttea.  Tbla  aiaplisaleaa  tbe  veeoff- 
ultloa  tbat  our  t-tirhnliTal  manpower  pool  la 
a  r*"^"-*  raaoucoe  wbleb  must  be  utillaed 
to  the  fuUest. 

Tbla  aeotton  aleo  stipulataa  tbat  Vbderal 
ftinda  for  dnUaa  iimarcb  aad  englnueilng 
should  be  maintained  at  or  above  a  level  of 
parity  wttti  ^darai  fuada  for  mtftlaty  ra- 


Btatwit  wltb  ovaaitdbac 


naaUy  tbls  aectloa 
poUey  tttat 


oa  iaaettB8  bwman 
l«a  araaa  suob  as 
potttttloii.  prodiaitiiUyr 


Title  I— SeteBoe  FOHcy  aad  Pikaltles  for 
Otnibm  Beaeareh  aad  Blulneialag 
Tbls  title  la  Intended  to  provide  tbe  Na- 
tional Bcl«p«e  Rmndatloa  wttSt  tbe  broad 
autbortty  needed  for  It  to  enrdaa  a  " 
sblp  rdfl  In  datermUUng  nattooal 
prkxltlee  and  In  devekiptQC  netkioal  poUdas 
wblcb  ioster  tbe  appUosttotx  of  sotenUfle  aad 
tecbnlcal  knovledge  to  tbe  aohrtlon  of  na- 
tional prablams.  la  addlCton.  tbls  tttta  dart- 
flas  tbe  pottsy-maklnff  roie  ot  tr 
Soieaee  Board  aad  broadeoa  tba  I 
of  tbe  Board  wbiob  bas  beea 
orlanted  toward  aoartamiff.  baato  aeteace.  i» 
include  inorneewrt  lapiasuuteMon  et 
with  aa  iBdustrtal  or  teabwinei 
lBtliteeoBaeotloB.taaOOBuntlteana»aatlmt 


iPDuM  involve 
psajeete  at  aa 


third  year 


Overathree 
tbflriaad  ftr  tba 
seetloBS  188  aad  104 
approKbaatrty  188 
average  eost  ot  aboot 
wmrid  prorMa  Joba  la  tbe 
dbvetlr  tot  a^out  1808 
fei'ibntcianBi  aad 
Title  n..  Sec  aoi— tttaMtfbBMat  of  Ctrll 
aciaaoe  8y*tsins  ftrtmtmstTatian 

The  OlvU  Soienoe  Syeteme  Admtnlsteatten 
(for  wblob  tlii  billion  Is  autborlaed  over  a 
tbiee  year  period)  la  Intended  to  be  a  NASA- 
Ilka  organlaatlon  wblch  would  channel  tech- 
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nlcal  t*lent  and  reaource*  towwrd  the  prob- 
lems of  our  Boclrty  in  much  the  8»me  way 
the  National  Aeronautic*  and  Space  Admin- 
istration bee  focu«»d  such  efforts  on  the 
problem*  of  outer  space.  The  ClvU  Science 
Systems  Administration  woxUd  function  pri- 
marily through  the  award  of  oontracU  to  In- 
dustry. unlveralUes,  and  other  research  or- 
gan taatlons.  It  would  also  be  empowered  to 
transfer  some  funds  to  other  agencies  when 
It  was  more  appropriate  for  particular  pro- 
gram components  to  be  carried  out  by  some 
other  agency.  The  contracting  approach 
would  be  sumiar  to  the  NASA  model  in  that 
there  would  be  considerable  reliance  on  sys- 
tems oontracU,  with  the  prime  contractors 
in  turn  subcontracting  specific  portion*  of 
tba  task  to  other  contractors.  Federal  Pro- 
curement Regulation*  would,  of  course,  p»e- 
v»U  for  theee  contract*,  so  that  moet  oon- 
timcta  would  be  awarded  on  a  competitive 
bMls. 

Sec  207— Planning  for  Civil  Science  Systems 
It  Is  expected  that  the  *i6  million  author- 
ized over  a  three  year  period  for  this  pro- 
gram would  provide  for  about  110  planning 
project*  at  an  average  cost  of  about  •500,- 
000  per  project.  In  Its  peak  flrst  year,  this 
program  would  provide  Job  j  directly  for 
about  3.000  aclentlsU,  engineers,  techni- 
cians, and  research  assistants. 

Sec.  308— Applied  Social  Research 
It  18  expected  that  the  «140  million  author- 
ized for  this  program  over  a  three  year  pe- 
riod would  provide  for  about  383  applied 
social  research  projects  at  an  average  cost 
of  about  $600,000  per  project.  In  Its  peak 
third  year  this  program  would  provide  Jobs 
directly  for  about  2.500  scientists  and  re- 
search assistants. 
Sec.  206 — ClvU  Science  Systems  Research 

and  Design 
Over  a  three  year  period  »790  mUUon  Is 
authorized  for  this  program,  which  l»  the 
major  component  of  the  overall  Civil  Sci- 
ence Systems  Program.  It  Is  expected  that 
this  authorisation  would  permit  funding 
for  ressMtih  and  design  In  about  twelve  ma- 
jor areas,  such  as:  routine  health  care  serv- 
tcea;  emergency  health  care  services:  public 
safety  (crime  control):  public  safety  (Are 
prevention  and  control);  power  supply  (gas 
and  electric  utUlties) :  Innovative  mass  trans- 
it- innovative  construction  technology:  ed- 
ucational systems;  water  pollution  control; 
air  poUutlon  control:  solid  waste  disposal 
systems;  communication  systems;  etc.  It  U 
exported  that  over  the  three  year  period,  the 
program  could  mount  In  each  such  area 
(in  very  rough  terms)  about  forty  research 
proJecU  at  about  $1  mUllon  each  and  about 
five  major  design  projects  at  about  >6  mU- 
llon each.  Thus,  for  aU  areas  of  activity  over 
the  thrws  vear  period.  It  U  roughly  estimated 
that  there  might  be  about  480  research  proj- 
ects and  about  sixty  design  projects.  It  1* 
•ipected  that  in  the  peak  third  year,  this 
program  would  directly  employ  about  16.000 
BclentUtt.   engineers,  and  technicians. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  209  states  that 
"Bach  contract  awarded  under  this  section 
shall  contain  provisions  which  assure  that 
specific  performance  objectives,  and  any  ap- 
plicable physical,  environmental,  economic, 
social,  and  e«tb*tic  constraints  are  specified 
with  particularity  for  each  project  conducted 
under  said  contract."  The  Committee  re- 
quires that  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
m  Implementing  the  provialon*  of  thl*  sub- 
section, take  apaclal  account  of  the  particu- 
lar problem*  of  penoo*  with  physical  handi- 
caps and  take  step*  to  assure  that  any  archi- 
tec"-a  waking  on  contract*  awarded  under 
this  section  devslop  their  arebltecttiral  plans 
with  fuU  att«ntlon  to  the  needs  of  such 
persoc*. 
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Sec.  210 — Testing  and  Evaluation 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  106  million  au- 
thorized for  thU  program  over  the  three 
year  period  would  provide  for  about  sixty 
testing  and  evaluation  projects  at  about 
$1.76  mUUon  each.  And  It  Is  expected  that  this 
program  would  employ  about  2.000  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians  in  the  peak  third 
year. 

Sec.  211  and  212— Information  Dissemination 
and  Systems  Demonstration 
Over  the   three  year  period,   $110  million 
U  allocated  for  the  Information  Dissemina- 
tion and  Systems  Demonstration  programs, 
which  are  essentUl  to  the  overall  success  of 
the    ClvU    Science    Systems    Administration. 
Por   It   U  essential   that   the   results  of   the 
Civil   Science   Systems   programs   be    widely 
disseminated  and  demonstrated  so  that  they 
can  be  put  Into  practical  use  throughout  the 
Nation.  Only  through  a  concerted  program 
of    information   dissemination    and   demon- 
stration  of    the   systems    which    have    been 
developed  wlU  it  be  possible  to  assure  maxi- 
mum benefit  to  society  from  these  programs. 
The   Information   dissemination   program    Is 
similar  to  the  NASA  technology  utilization 
program,  but  is  of  more  critical  importance 
to   the   Civil    Science   Systems   activity.    For 
technology  utilization  of  the  innovations  re- 
sulting   from   the   Space    Program    is   a    by- 
product of  the  main  effort  to  explore  our*r 
space;   It  U  an  added  benefit,  not  a  central 
output.  But  in  the  ClvU  Science  Systems  Pro- 
gram, the  major  purpose  is  to  develop  tech- 
nical knowledge  which  can  be  of  direct  bene- 
fit to  society.  Through  the  mlormallon  dis- 
semination     and      .systems      demonstration 
programs,     the    new     knowledge    developed 
throxigh  this  effort  will  be  made  widely  avail- 
able throughout  our  economy  and  its  benefits 
will  accrue  to  society  at  large. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  $80  mUlion  author- 
ized for  the  systems  demonstration  program 
over  the  three  year  period  would  permit  the 
Initiation  of  about  forty  systems  demonstra- 
tion projects  at  about  $3  mUlion  each.  It  is 
expected  that  the  information  dissemination 
program    would   directly    provide   about    500 
Jobs    for   technical    information    specialists: 
and    that    the    systems    demonstration    pro- 
gram would  directly  provide  about  2.000  Jobs 
for  engineers  and  technicians. 
Title  III — Transition  of  Technical  Manpower 
to  Civilian  Programs  iSec.  302) 
The   scientific    and    technical    community 
has  experienced  significant  dislocations  over 
the    past    few    years    as    major    Oovenmient 
programs   have   been   terminated  or   signifi- 
cantly reduced,  and  programs  of  comparable 
magnitude  have  not  emerged  lo  absorb  the 
manpower    resources    which    have    been    re- 
leased. Because  of  different  patterns  of  op- 
eration in  civilian  markets  and  in  meeting 
needs  in  the  public  sector  of  our  economy, 
as  opposed  to  the  patterns  which  prevail  in 
defense  and  aerospace  programs.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  the  Oovernment  aid  in  planning 
and  assisting  in  the  transition  of  technical 
manpower  from  one  mode  of   operation   to 
the  other. 

The  U.S.  .'Vrms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  sponsored  some  research  in  the 
past  to  consider  the  problems  of  such  transi- 
tion. And  the  Labor  Department  has  mounted 
some  programs  to  aid  In  the  actual  transl- 
tlon.  But  these  have  been  modest  efforts 
relative  to  the  need.  And  moreover,  the  prob- 
lems of  technical  nianpower  are  unique  in 
their  characteristics.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  has  unique  cApabUlties  and  ex- 
perience In  dealing  with  scientific  and  tech- 
nical manpower,  and  the  Committee  deems 
It  appropriate  that  the  Foundation  be  the 
lead  agency  for  coordinating  the  Oovem- 
ment's  program  for  dealing  with  the  transi- 
tion of  technical  manpower. 


Sec  304 — Research  on  Transition  to  CivUlaa 
Programs 

It  is  estimated  that  the  $18  mUlion  author- 
ised for  this  program  over  th*  three  year  pe- 
riod  would  provide  for  about  thirty  researcb 
projects  at  about  $600,000  each;  and  would 
directly  prorlde  Jobs  for  about  200  scientlsti 
and  reseerch  assistants. 

Sec.   306,  30«,  and  307— AsslsUnce  to  SUte 
and  Local  Oovermenu 
In    arranging    for    the    orderly    transition 
of  technical  manpower  Into  clvUian  research 
and  engineering  programs.  It   la  Imperative 
that   State   and   local   governments  and  re- 
gional governmental  agencies  play  a  key  rde 
In  the  planning  and  implementation  of  pro- 
grams which  wlU  Impinge  on  their  Jtulsdic- 
tlon*.   It   U   for  this   reason   tliat   the  ClvU 
Science  Systems   Advisory   CouncU   and  the 
Advisory   Panel   on   Transition   of   Sclentlflo 
and   Technical    Manpower    to   ClvUlan   Pro- 
grams include  representatives  of  the  National 
Governors  Conference,  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Counties,  and  the  National  league  of 
Cities  and  the  United  States  Conference  of 
Mayors.  In  addition  the  bUl  Includes  a  three 
year    authorization    of    $85    million    which 
would  go  to  State  and  local  governments  and 
regional  governmental  agencies.  Tliese  funds 
woiUd  enable  such  governments  to  hire  un- 
employed technical  personnel  on  their  stall 
and  to  conduct  programs  designed  to  facUl- 
tate  the  transition  of  scientific  and  techni- 
cal activities  to  clvUlan  programs  within  their 
particular    jurisdiction.    In    addition,    thest 
funds  would  permit  government  officials  at 
the   Stale,   local,   and   regional   level   to  re- 
ceive specialized   training   which   would  ac- 
quaint them  with  the  potential  contributions 
of  science  and  technology  to  the  resolution 
of    public    problems    In   priority    areas,   and 
teach  them  how  to  utUlze  .scientific  and  tech- 
nical talent  In  an  effective  and  economical 
manner.  For  the  most  part.  ofHclals  at  these 
levels  of  government  have  not  had  the  ex- 
perience In  dealing  with  research  and  engi- 
neering programs  which  officials  of  the  De- 
fense Department  or  Space  Agency  have  had 
Since  planning,  contracting  for.  and  moni- 
toring such  programs  take  specialized  under- 
sUndhig  and  skUls,  it  is  desirable  that  offi- 
cials at  the  State,  local,  and  regional  levels 
have  the  opportunity  for  such  traming.  In 
order  to  maximize  the  resiUts  which  society 
win  receive  from  these  programs.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  $75   mUllon  authorized  for 
section  305  over  a  three  year  period  would 
provide  directly  for  about  2,000  Jobs  per  year 
for    technical    professionals;    and    that   sec- 
tions 306  and  307  would  provide  training  for 
about  8.000  state,  regional,  and  local  govern- 
mental  officials   throughout   the   Nation,  or 
about  an  average  of  120  per  State. 

Sec.  308 — Community  Conversion 
Corporations 
The  purpose  of  the  Community  Conver- 
sion Corporation  Program  is  to  provide  a 
mechanism  for  enabling  conunimltles  which 
have  been  substantially  affected  by  cutbacks 
in  research  and  engineering  programs  to  help 
themselves.  Under  this  program  (for  which 
$90  mUllon  Is  authorized  over  a  three  year 
period)  such  communities  could  charter  a 
community  conversion  corporation,  which 
meets  the  criteria  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
308.  This  corporation  could  be  an  existing 
nonprofit  corporation  which  meets  those 
criteria:  a  subsidiary  of  an  existing  corpora- 
tion specially  designed  to  meet  those  criteria; 
a  non-profit  corporation  set  up  under  the 
auspices  of  a  local  or  regional  governmental 
agency;  or  an  entirely  new  non-profit  entity 
with  no  ties  to  any  existing  organizations. 

The  community  conversion  corporation 
would,  U  it  quaUfled,  be  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  from  the  National  Science  Foundation 
to  fund  Its  overall  operations.  whUe  It  sought 
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cnwiflc  grants  and  contracts  from  other 
l^rnment  agencies,  private  foundations, 
immunity  organlzaUons.  and  private  bust - 
^ffiflrms.  Since  "the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation will  give  preference  in  awarding  such 
eommunlty  conversion  grants  or  contracts 
to  those  corporations,  which  show  a  llkeU- 
hood  of  being  able  to  obtain  such  additional 
financial  support."  existing  organizations 
which  qualified  as  community  conversion 
corporations  would  have  a  certain  competi- 
tive advantage  over  entirely  new  organiza- 
tions established  for  this  purpose.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  newly  established  community 
conversion  corporation  of  higher  caUber,  with 
imaginative  leadership,  would  still  be  able 
to  compete  effectively  with  community  con- 
vereion  corporations  which  were  tied  to  exist- 
ing organizations. 

The  commimlty  conversion  corporation 
would  "conduct,  contract  for,  or  stimulate 
the  conduct  of  clvlUan-orlented  research  and 
development  activities  which  focus  on  the 
particular  problems,  or  draw  on  the  partic- 
ular resources,  of  the  conuntmlty  within 
which  the  corporation  is  located."  Thus  it 
would  have  a  catalvzing  effect  in  generating 
menTcb  and  engineering  activity  through - 
oat  the  community  and  stimulating  other 
economic  activity  as  a  consequence. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  $80  mllUon  au- 
thorized for  Community  Conversion  Corpo- 
rations over  the  three-year  period  would  pro- 
vide for  the  launching  and  three-year  fund- 
ing of  about  twenty  conunumty  conversion 
corporations  throughout  the  cotmtry.  at 
about  $1.5  million  each  per  year.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  this  program  would  directly  pro- 
vide about  1.000  Jobs  per  year  for  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians. 

Sec.  3(59 — Job  Transition  Program 
The  Job  transition  program  {for  which 
$275  mlUlon  is  authorized  over  a  three-year 
period!  is  the  major  program  in  Title  III. 
The  $275  mUUon  provided  under  this  section 
would  be  awarded  as  Job  transition  grants 
to  industrial  firms  and  research  organiza- 
tions "to  enable  them  to  hire  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians  for  work  on  projects 
for  which  they  are  not  yet  fully  qualified." 
In  other  words,  firms  tindertaklng  civilian 
research  and  engineering  projects  could  hire 
unemployed  or  underemployed  technical 
personnel  whose  experience  had  t>een  In  de- 
fense and  aerospace  programs  and  who  were 
not  yet  fully  quaUfied  for  the  particular 
civilian  research  or  engineering  project  on 
which  they  would  work.  The  job  transition 
grants  would  subsidize  all  or  a  portion  of 
their  salary,  within  stipulated  limits,  while 
they,  in  effect,  received  on-the-job  training 
(i.e..  learned  by  doing). 

The  same  kind  of  subsidization  process  oc- 
curred in  the  early  years  of  the  Space  Pro- 
gram and  in  the  research  and  development 
of  various  defense  systems;  only  in_  those  in- 
stances it  occurred  in  the  form  of  cost  over- 
runs. In  this  situation  it  would  be  clearly 
recognized  that  there  is  an  on-the-job  learn- 
ing process  which  must  occur  in  new  kinds 
of  research  and  engineering  activity,  and  that 
the  country  should  opeiUy  and  honestly 
budget  for  it. 

This  program  would,  of  course,  be  of  great 
benefit  lo  industrial  firms  seeking  to  enter 
new  civilian  research  and  engineering  mar- 
kets. But  it  would  also  be  of  considerable 
benefit  to  the  unemployed  scientists  and  en- 
gineers who  wotUd  be  able  to  find  Jobs  be- 
cause of  it. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  $275  million  au- 
thorized for  this  program  over  the  three 
year  period  would  directly  Involve  about  one 
hundred  firms  and  provide  partial  employ- 
ment subsidies  for  about  10,000  scJenttsts 
and  engineers  in  each  of  the  peak  (second 
and  third)  yeaiB. 


Sec.  310— career  Transition  Fellowships 
Although  the  testimony  and  views  received 
on  this  bUl  indicated  that  the  vast  bulk  of 
displaced  technical  personnel  did  not  need 
extensive   academic  re-tralnlng.   It   was  the 
consensus  that  some  smaller  segment  of  that 
group  would  require  or  strongly  desire  aca- 
demic re-tralnlng  to  prepare  them  for  more 
substantial  shifts  In  their  special  fields  of  ex- 
pertise.   The    Career    Transition    Fellowship 
Program  has  been  developed  with  this  group 
In  mind.  It  is  estimated  that  the  $65  mU- 
lion  authorized   for   this   program  over  the 
three   year  period  would  provide   for  about 
2.000  fellowships  in  each  of  the  second  and 
third  years.  In  determining  the  amount  of 
stipends  to  be  paid  to  fellows  under  subsec- 
tion (d)   of  this  section,  the  CkMnmlttee  ex- 
pects that  the  National  Science  Foundation 
win   estabUsh   criteria   to   assure   that   such 
stipends   that   it  pays  are   in  keeping  with 
other  stipends  that  are  paid  by  the  Founda- 
tion and  other  Government  agencies  for  com- 
parable programs. 
Title  IV — Protection  of  Pension  Rights  of 
Scientists  and  Engineers 
Because  of  rapid  and  frequent  changes  In 
Federal  prociurement  objectives  and  policies, 
engineering  and  sclentlflo  personnel  stiffer  a 
uniquely  high  rate  of  forfeiture  of  pension 
beneats  under  private  pension  plana.  In  Its 
Executive    Meeting    on    Jime    28.    1972.    the 
Committee  unanimously  adopted,  aa  a  new 
Title  IV.  an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
Javlts  to  help  protect  the  pension  rights  of 
scientists  smd  engineers  working  under  gov- 
ernment contracts,  by  providing  for  the  de- 
velopment of  amendments  to  the  procure- 
ment   regtUatlons    of    government    procure- 
ment agencies  to  require  such  protection,  to 
tlie  extent  feasible. 

The  Lalx>r  Subcommittee  of  this  Commit- 
tee has  under  consideration  several  bUla  de- 
signed to  establish  minimum  Federal  stand- 
Eirds  for  private  pension  plans;  but  the  evi- 
dence in  hearings  on  these  bUls  demonstrates 
that  the  high  labor  mobility  of  scientific  and 
engineering  personnel  makes  it  tinlikely  that 
they  wUl  benefit  directly  from  such  legisla- 
tion. For  example,  the  primary  bUl  tmder  con- 
sideration In  the  Labor  Subcommittee  would 
require,  as  a  minlmtmi,  that  pension  plans 
provide  vesting  of  a  thirty  percent  non-for- 
feltable  Interest  after  eight  years  of  work  for 
an  employer  with  a  pension  plan.  But  most 
engineers  and  scientists  working  under  gov- 
ernment procurement  contracts  never  work 
that  long  for  a  single  enyjloyer.  shifting  In- 
stead, from  Job  to  Job  as  Federal  procurement 
contracts  expire  and  procurement  objectives 
change  from  year  to  year. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  concluded  that 
it  would  tie  desirable  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  Investigate  the  matter  and  attempt 
to  develop  new  procurement  standards  which 
would  provide  adequate  protection  of  the 
pension  rights  of  these  mobUe  professionals, 
particularly  since,  under  the  Federal  procure- 
ment regulations  pension  cost  Is  normaUy 
treated  as  a  reimbursable  cost  even  through 
very  few  scientists  and  engineers  receive 
benefits  from  the  plans,  the  costs  of  which 
are  reimbursed  by  the  Oovernment. 

Section  402  of  the  blU  sUtes  that  the  NSF 
Director  shall  develop  his  recommendations 
for  changes  In  Federal  Procurement  Regula- 
tions "In  consultation  with  appropriate  pro- 
fessional societies."  The  Committee  considers 
this  phrase  to  Include  imlons  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technicians. 

IMPACT     ON     ECOWOMT 

As  Indicated  In  the  foregoing  discussion  of 
specific  programs  contained  In  S.  32.  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  would  directly  provide 
positions  for  about  41,000  sclenttots,  engi- 
neers, and  other  technical  personnel  In  Its 
peak  year.  And  as  has  been  pointed  out  above. 


each  professionally  active  scientist  or  engi- 
neer create*  Jobs  for  six  to  ten  other  workers 
throughout  the  economy.  Thus  enactment  of 
this  measure  and  suboequent  appropriation 
of  the  full  amount  authorlaed  would  create  a 
total  of  about  290.000  to  460,000  Jobs 
throughout  the  economy. 

But  creatmg  Job*  would  only  be  one  aspect, 
albeit  it  a  very  Important  one.  of  its  economic 
Impact.  The  bUl  would  also  create  a  ho«t  of 
new  products,  services,  Industries,  and 
markets,  it  would  help  increase  producthrlty; 
and  It  would  have  a  strong  revltallalag  effect 
on  the  entire  clvUlan  economy.  Itoreower.  It 
would  greatly  assist  the  Nation  In 
strengthening  It*  international  economic 
competitive  position:  through  technical  in- 
novations which  cotUd  be  used  to  advantage 
m  international  trade  and  in  VS.  business 
operations  (.broad. 

IMPACT    ON    aOCIXTT 

In  addition  to  IW  direct  Impact  on  the 
economy,  enactment  of  8.  33  would  have  a 
powerful  Impact  or  the  shape  of  our  society 
for  years  to  come.  For  It  could  bring  to  our 
domestic  problems  and  social  issues  the  same 
reservoir  of  talent,  the  same  dedication  of 
purpose,  the  same  dramatic  Imagination 
which  have  characterized  otir  Space  Program 
over  the  past  decade.  And  in  strengthening 
our  economy  and  helping  to  solve  our  social 
problems,  S.  33  could  also  serve  a*  a  cata- 
lyst for  recapturing  the  commitment  of  the 
Nation's  youth. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  the  authorities  who 
submitted  a  statement  on  S.  83  (John  P. 
Eberhard,  Dean  of  the  School  of  Architecture 
and  Environmental  Design.  StaU  Umversity 
of  New  Yor:*  at  Buffalo) :  "I  think  that  your 
propoeed  leglalaUon  could  open  the  door  to 
a  new  period  of  scientific  and  engineering 
exploration  that  was  a*  exciting  as  any  we 
have  engaged  In  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  It  cotild  make  It  possible  for  us  to  do 
something  sulaatantlal  about  the  quality  of 
life  in  our  urban  centers.  It  could  give  many 
of  our  young  people  who  are  disenchanted 
with  previous  value  systems  ...  a  new  kind 
of  hope  and  enthusiasm  to  do  something 
about  our  environment.  It  could  give  us  all 
an  opportunity  to  make  an  infestment  In  the 
future  cities  which  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  wiU  Inherit  from  us." 

Or  In  the  words  of  former  Senator  Jo- 
seph 8.  Clark.  Chairman  of  the  Coalition  on 
National  Priorities:  "8.  ^2,  the  National 
Science  Policy  and  Priorities  Act  te  a  noble 
beginning.  It  will  help  get  our  most  able 
brains  about  the  real  needs  of  the  global 
viUage.  By  setting  our  thinking  people  on  an 
enlightened  course,  our  civiliaatlon  will 
prosper." 

Agency  comments 

At  the  April  Executive  Meeting  of  the  Sub- 
conamlttee  on  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion It  was  decided  to  send  a  committee  print 
of  S.  32,  as  revised,  to  all  Oovernment  agen- 
cies that  might  conceivably  have  an  Interest 
in  the  bill  for  further  comment  on  the  re- 
vised version.  Responses  were  received  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  and  fifteen  other 
Government  agencies  whose  responses  were 
coordinated  by  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  The  fifteen  Executive  agencies  were: 
the  Departments  of  Commerce:  Labor, 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare;  Defense; 
Transportation:  and  Housing  and  Urban 
Development:  National  Science  FoundaOon; 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; Atomic  Energy  Oommlaaion;  Btoviron- 
mental  Protection  Agencr.  Arm*  Control  and 
Dlsarmamsnt  Agency;  Oflloe  o<  Economic 
Opportunity;  CouncU  on  Knvtronmental 
Quality;  CouncU  of  Beonomlo  Adrtsere;  and 
the  Olhce  of  Science  and  Teehnotogy. 

The  commeuu  received  mclnded  a  number 
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of  sxiggertloas  for  changM  In  the  bill,  all  of 
whlcb  wer«  carefully  coneldered,  and  many 
of  which  served  as  the  baeto  for  further  re- 
vision of  the  bUl.  With  the  exception  of  the 
General  Accounting  Office  whose  commenta 
were  entirely  technical  and  a  few  agencies 
that  deferred  substantive  comment  to  the 
judgment  of  the  National  Science  Pounda- 
tlon,  all  of  the  comments  which  were  re- 
ceived were  in  oppoeltlon  to  enactment  of 
a  32. 

since  the  agency  comments,  which  were 
cix>txllnated  by  ihe  OfBce  of  Management  and 
Budget,  overlap  considerably,  their  various 
arguments  against  enactment  of  8.  32  are 
summarized  and  discussed  In  turn  below: 
Need  for  S.  33 
The  Administration's  first  point  is  thai 
there  is  no  need  for  such  legislation.  In  as- 
serting this  argument,  the  Administration 
a-ssumes  that  the  problem  to  which  the  leg- 
islation Is  addressed  is  solely  that  of  tech- 
nical unemployment.  With  respect  to  that 
problem,  the  letters  made  the  following 
points:  (1)  the  extent  of  techiUcal  unem- 
ployment Is  not  so  bad  as  has  been  claimed 
bv  the  scientific  and  technical  aasoclallons: 
(2)  the  anticipated  general  upturn  In  the 
economy  will  provide  Jobs  for  a  large  portion 
of  the  technical  imemployed;  (3)  the  budget 
request  for  a  fiscal  year  1973  increase  in  mili- 
tary and  clvUlan  R&D  programs  will  provide 
sTiU  other  Jobs  for  technical  personnel;  anrt 
i4i  existing  programs  In  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  Housmg  and  Urban  Development 
and  in  the  National  Science  Foundation  ( for 
Job  research,  placement,  and  retrainlngi  are 
adequate  to  provide  for  :Ue  remainder  of  ihe 
unemployed   technical   per?«2nnel. 

The  Committee  believes  rhat  the  extent  of 
technical  unemployment  in  the  Nacion  is 
greater  than  that  admitted  by  the  Adminis- 
tration. The  fact  that  the  National  Science 
Foundation  admits  its  1971  surveys  of  tech- 
nical unemployment  were  inadequate,  and 
thiic  the  Foundation  has  failed  to  conduct 
any  further  surveys  this  year  indicates  that 
the  .\dminlstratlon  estimates  are  out  of  date 
ai  d  not  entirely  accurate.  In  addition,  the 
fact  that  the  scientific  and  technical  associa- 
tions are  convUiced  that  technical  unem- 
ployment is  much  higher  leads  the  Com- 
mittee to  conclude  that  technical  unemploy- 
ment is  substantially  higher  than  is  recog- 
nu'ed  by  the  Administration.  Moreover,  the 
fact  that  a  large  number  of  other  technical 
personnel  are  seriously  underemployed  sig- 
nificantly adds  to  the  problem. 

.\  general  upturn  In  the  economv.  even  If 
it  proves  as  substantial  as  the  .Administra- 
tion   predicts,    will    not   dlrectlv   create   the 
kind  of  Jobs  which  draw  upon  the  skills  of 
the    technical    unemployed.    An    Increase    in 
automobile    production    will    not    of    luself 
create  Jobs  that  draw  on  the  untapped  skills 
of  the  aerospace  engineers.  The  kinds  ol  Jobs 
tliese  people  have  held  in  the  past  have  been 
created  by  direct  Government  funding  of  re- 
seiirch  and  engineering  In  defense  and  space; 
only  through  Federal  funding  of  civilian  re- 
search and  engineering  can  jobs  which  really 
use  these  professional  skills  be  created  over 
the  next  few  years.  Over  the  longer  run  it  is 
highly  desirable  for  industry  to  generate  re- 
search and  engineering  Jobs  directly  for  these 
professiouais;   but  that  can  only  be  stimu- 
lated through  Federal  funding  of  civilian  re- 
search and  engineering  in  the  next  Tew  years. 
It  is  true  that  the  Administration's  budget 
request  for  a  •I.*  billion  Increase  In  research 
and  development,  to  the  extent  the  money 
Is  appropft^ted  and  subsdquently  expended, 
would  cre»t«  a  substantial  number  of  tech- 
nlcai  Job*.  However,  $800  million  of  the  $1.4 
billion  additional  requested  was  in  Defense 
Department  reaearch   and   engineering,   and 
the  figure  authorlaed  by  Congress  for  that 


category  is  likely  to  be  about  MOO  million 
less  than  the  Administration  request  Tlius, 
If  the  amounts  appropriated  for  all  other 
programa  did  in  fact  net  out  to  the  amount 
of  the  Administration  request,  the  total  In- 
ca-ease  would  be  onlv  «1  billion.  Using  the 
most  recent  National  Science  Foundation 
figures,  one  can  calctUate  that  the  $1  billion 
In  additional  Federal  funding  for  R&D  would 
produce  about  18.900  Jobs  for  sclentlsW  and 
engineers.  This  falls  far  short  of  the  current 
need  tor  technical  Jobs.  And  the  Labor  De- 
partment. HUD,  and  NSF  programs  for  un- 
employed technical  personnel  have  at  the 
most  optimistic  estimates  found  positions  for 
no  more  than  13.000  persons;  and  there  is  no 
indication  of  how  many  of  those  were  placed 
m  positions  in  which  they  coiUd  utilize  their 
technical  .skills. 

In  short,  it  is  the  Committee's  view  that 
the  extent  of  technical  unemployment  is 
much  greater  than  the  Administration  ad- 
mit.--, and  that  the  Administration  predic- 
tions, proposals,  aud  programs  for  dealing 
with  technlj.^1  unemploj-ment  wlU  fall  far 
short  of  the  actual  need  for  technical  Jobs. 

The  most  Important  point  to  be  made  with 
re-spect  to  'he  need  Tor  S.  32,  is  that  this  bill 
is  not  primarily  directed  at  solving  the  tech- 
nical unemployment  problem.  It  is  directed 
at  focusing  the  Nation's  technical  talent  on 
the  solution  of  our  pressing  social  problems. 
The  need  for  S.  32— the  need  lor  a  reshap- 
ing of  our  national  science  policies  and  prl- 
oriiie-s — does  not  arise  from  technical  unem- 
ployment.  It  arises  because  the  Nation  has 
pressiuK  problems  which  must  be  solved,  be- 
cause   the    economy    needs    new   sources    of 
limovation  and  new  means  of  increasing  pro- 
ductivity,  becatise  the  quality  of  our  envi- 
ronment and  the  quality  of  our  lives  are  not 
up    to   the  standards   all   Americans   deserve 
And  because  the  Nation  s  scientists  and  engi- 
neers have  the  talent  and   the  Imagination 
to  help  move  the  Nation  toward  those  goals. 
That  is  whv  the  Cotmnlttee  believes  enact- 
ment of  3.  32  is  in  the  national  interest. 
National   C.'ipabllity   to   Carry   Out   S.  32 
The      second      Administration      argument 
against  enactment  of  S.  32  is  that  we  do  not 
have  the  necessary  knowledge  and  experience 
to  carrj  out  such  a  program  successfully.  For 
example,  how  do  we  know  it  is  desirable  for 
Federal  funds  for  research  and  engineering 
to  grow   m  proportion  to  the  ONP?  How  do 
we  Icuow  it  is  desirable  for  civilian  research 
and  engineering  to  be  maintained  at  a  level 
of  at  least  parity  with  military  R&D? 

The  answer  Is  that  these  are  policy  deter- 
minations based  on  the  recognition  that  Fed- 
eral funding  for  research  and  engineering  is 
an  investment  in  the  Nations  future  and 
that,  while  military  R&D  must  be  main- 
tained at  an  adequate  level,  so  too  mvist 
civilian  R&D  be  maintained  at  a  level  ade- 
quate to  the  needs  of  our  society. 

It  is  trtie  that  the  Nation  does  not  have 
much  experience  for  dealing  with  the  pro- 
gram set  forth  m  S.  32:  but  neither  did  the 
Nation  have  much  experience  with  a  space 
program  before  NASA  was  formed.  The  way 
to  gain  the  experience  is  to  tackle  these  prob- 
lems vk-lth  the  best  thought  and  talent  we  can 
bring  to  bear  on  them;  not  to  wait  for  them 
to  go  away  of  their  own  accord. 

A  variation  on  this  argument  in  the  agency 
letters  is  the  assertion  that  the  civilian  econ- 
omy is  not  structurally  adapted  for  under- 
taking science  and  technology  programs  of 
this  magnitude.  In  this  connection  the  Com- 
mittee points  out  that  the  first  year  funding 
authorized  by  S.  32  is  $362  million,  which  is 
only  twenty  percent  of  the  total  three  year 
authorlaatlon.  that  the  aerospace  indtistry 
did  not  exist  in  its  present  form  two  decades 
ago,  and  that  the  way  to  adapt  civilian  In- 
dustry to  these  problems  and  needa  is  to 
Initiate  a  program  such  as  8.  32. 


Potential    Overlap    and    Duplication    With 
R.  &  D.  Programs  of  Other  Agencies 
A  number  of  the  agency  letters  pointed  out 
the  potential  probleoos  of  overlap  and  pos- 
sible duplication   between   the  programs  of 
S.  32  and  the  R&D  programs  of  various  other 
Government  agencies.  This  is  a  real  problem 
which  has  been  taJcen  into  careful  account 
in  the  drafting  of  the  legislation.  The  bill 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  tiie  Civil 
Science   Systems   Advisory   Council   and  the 
Advisory   Panel    on   Transition   of   Scientific 
and    Technical    Manpower   to   Civilian   Pro- 
grama.  These  bodies  are  given  the  responsi- 
bility   of    advising    the    N8P    Director   with 
respect  to  his  responsibilities  under   ritle  11 
and  Title   III  of   the  bill  respectively.  Both 
bodies   Include   ex   officio  repreeentatlves  of 
all   other  Government  agencies   with  whose 
programs  there  might  be  any  overlap  or  du- 
plication, so  that  these  representatives  woiUd 
participate  In  the  shaping  of  policy  for  S.  32 
programs  to  ftvoid  such  overlap  and  dupli- 
cation.   In   addition,    the   bill   explicitly   re- 
quires continuing  consvUtatlon  and  coordi- 
nation   with    other    Government    agencies 
through    the    Advisory    Council    and    also 
through  appropriate  staff  contacts  at  other 
levels  of  the  agencies  involved.  The  bill  also 
permits  the  transfer  of  funds  from  NSF  to 
other  Government  agencies  when  a  portion 
of  a  particular  program  could  more  appro- 
priately  be  carried  out   by  another  agency. 
Finally,   it  should   be  pointed  out  that  the 
Federal  Council  on  Science  and  Technology 
is   an   existing   Interagency   committee  with 
continuing    responsibility    for    coordinating 
the    Government'.^;    science    and    technology 
proerams.  The  new  programs  of  S.  32  would 
fall    under    the    Jurisdiction    of    this    Inter- 
agency group,  which  is  chaired  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  White  House  Office  of  Science 
and    Technology:    and    any    disputes    which 
could   not  be  resolved  through  other  forms 
of    coordination    could    be    resolved    by   the 
Federal  Council  on  Science  and  Technology. 
.\  more  basic  point  that  should  be  made 
in  this  connection  is  that  science  cuts  acroas 
nil  fields  and  all  problem  areas,  so  that  the 
existing   programs   of   the   National   Science 
Foundation  themselves  cut  across  many  other 
agencle.s'    Jurisdictions    and    have    potential 
overlap   and   duplication    with    agency  R&D 
programs.    These    potential    problems    have 
never    proved    insurmountable    in    the    past 
with  existing  NSF  programs,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  assume  that  S    32  programs  could 
not  be  similarly  handled.  It  is  the  Commit- 
tee view  that  each  Government  agency  needs 
a  research  and  development  program  of  its 
o-,vn.  which  can  focus  on  its  particular  needs 
The  R&D  programs  contained  In  S.  32  are  in 
no  way  intended  to  supplant,  but  merely  to 
supplement  and.  Indeed,  stimulate  the  RAD 
programs  of  other  agencies. 

But  while  there  will  always  be  a  need  for 
agency  R&D  programs  which  can  focus  on 
their  particular  needs,  there  is  also  a  major, 
presently  unfilled  need,  for  a  concerted 
civilian  R&D  program  as  set  forth  In  S.  32. 
For  only  through  such  a  single,  coordinated 
effort  can  the  major  problems  be  tackled  and 
mastered:  since  most  of  these  problems  cut 
across  the  limited  scope  and  resoiurces  c  f  par- 
ticular agencies. 

To  imderstand  this  point  clearly,  it  is 
worth  examining  a  particular  example  m 
detail.  Consider  the  systems  design  for  a  new 
community,  in  which  the  prime  contract 
called  for  the  design  of  a  comprehensive 
underground  network  that  would  provide 
ceiitral  healing  and  air  oondltlonlng;  elec- 
tric, gas.  and  telephone  lines;  cable  TV;  an 
Integrated  computer  network  for  .schools, 
hospitals,  business  firms,  and  home  study 
on  computer  consoles;  an  Integrated  auto- 
matic alarm  system  for  police  and  fire  fight- 
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ing  underground  systems  for  the  movement 
of  iiukU  and  bulk  transport  (boxes  and 
crates)  water  supplies;  solid  waste  alsposal 
svstems:  etc.  Such  systems  would,  of  course, 
be  designed  in  such  a  way  to  provide  access 
for  maintenance  and  change  in  the  systems 
so  that  they  could  be  routinely  accomplished 
"without  ripping  up  the  streets.  If  designed  in 
an  integrated  way  as  outlined  here,  the  waste 
heat  which  Individual  air  conditioners, 
toasters,  etc.  put  out  could  be  conserved  and 
recycled  to  aid  in  the  central  heating  sys- 
tem. This  would  not  only  greatly  reduce  the 
cost  and  consiunptlon  of  energy  in  the 
community;  It  would  also  greatly  reduce 
pollution  due  to  the  use  of  energy. 

The  Civil  Science  Systems  Administration 
could  contract  for  the  design  aud  demon- 
stration of  such  a  system,  and  could  co- 
ordinate the  various  prime  contractors  and 
subcontractors  Involved,  in  much  the  same 
way  as  NASA  has  handled  Its  moon  pro- 
gram. The  advantages  of  such  an  approach 
are  obvious,  in  the  opportunity  for  innova- 
tive technology  and  in  the  ability  to  take  an 
overall  systems  approach  to  the  problems  In- 
volved. Yet  the  case  outlined  above  cuts 
across  the  Jurisdictions  of  many  Government 
agencies.  It  overlaps  with  the  Departments 
of  Commerce.  Interior.  Transportation.  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  and  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare,  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, and  other  agencies. 

No  one  of  these  agencies  has  the  mandate 
or  resources  to  treat  the  problems  in  their 
total  systems  context:  yet  only  through  such 
an  approach  can  the  full  power  and  potential 
of  modern  science  be  brought  to  bear  on 
these  problems,  with  resulting  benefits  for 
all  our  citizens.  Accordingly,  the  Committee 
feels  it  Is  essential  that  the  programs,  set 
forth  in  S.  32  l>e  administered  by  a  single 
agency. 

The   role   of   the   National   Science 
Foundation 

A  major  theme  in  many  of  the  agency 
letters,  including  the  cotiunents  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  Itself,  is  that  NSF 
la  not  the  agency  to  carry  out  the  programs 
contained  in  S.  32. 

An  argument  can  be  inado  for  setting  up 
the  Civil  Science  Systems  Administration  as 
an  lndei>endent  agency.  But  this  wotUd  add 
to  the  proliferation  of  Federal  agencies  with- 
out offering  any  significant  advantages  in 
turn.  While  the  head  of  an  independent 
agency  would  report  directly  to  the  President, 
the  head  of  the  Civil  Science  Systems  Ad- 
ministration reports  to  the  Director  of  NSF 
who  in  turn  reports  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Moreover  by  locating  the  new  Admin- 
istration within  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, the  new  program  can  draw  on  all  the 
accumulated  expertise  ol  the  Foundation  re- 
lating to  research  in  all  fields  -of  science 
suid  engineering. 

Many  of  the  letters  state  that  NSF  does 
not  have  the  experience  for  these  kind  of 
programs  and  could  not  carry  them  out  effec- 
tively. The  Committee  recognizes  the  Foun- 
dations lack  of  experience  with  certain  as- 
pects of  this  program.  But  the  Committee 
believes  that  the  new  management  and  op- 
erating personnel  who  wotild  be  brought 
m  to  administer  these  programs  would  taring 
the  necessary  experience  with  them.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  broadens  the  composition  of 
the  National  Science  Board  to  Include  more 
of  an  industrial  and  technical  orientation, 
and  clarifies  the  scope  of  NSF  responsibilities 
to  include  policy  development  for  the  appli- 
cation of  scientific  knowledge  to  the  solu- 
tion of  social  problems.  While  NSP  may  not 
now  have  the  capacity  to  motint  the  pro- 
grams set  forth  In  S.  32,  the  changes  in 
agency  structiue  and  authority  contained  :n 


the  bill  and  the  new  personnel  who  would  be 
brought  In  to  administer  the  program  would 
enable  the  agency  to  cope  with  this 
problesa. 

Criticism  was  also  made  of  the  degree  of 
autonomy  accorded  to  the  Civil  Science 
Systems  Administration  within  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  In  this  connection 
particular  criticism  was  expressed  of  .sub- 
section (C)  of  section  202.  This  subsection 
exempts  Title  II  from  the  provisions  of  the 
NSP  Act,  which  requires  that  all  contracts 
in  excess  of  »2.000.000  be  specifically  ap- 
proved by  the  National  Science  Board,  which 
meets  almost  every  month.  The  National 
Science  Board  Is  the  policy-making  body  lor 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  and  also 
approves  specific  grants  and  contracts  which 
exceed  02.000.000. 

This  approach  Is  fine  for  the  traditional 
academic  programs  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  But  the  experience  of  DOD, 
NASA,  and  AEC  with  management  of  sys- 
tems procurement  programs  makes  it 
abundantly  clear  that  a  high  technology 
systems  procurement  program  involving  in- 
dustry cannot  be  managed  by  a  committee 
of  twenty-four  distinguished  scholare  which 
meets  almost  every  month.  In  the  CtvU  Sci- 
ence Systemfl  Program  there  will  be  dead- 
lines to  be  met,  subcontract  project*  to  be 
coordinated,  and  costs  and  performance 
goals  to  be  watched.  Such  a  program  requires 
tight  project  management  which  can  make 
the  procurement  decisions  on  a  day-to-day 
basis,  not  a  committee  of  scholars  which 
meets    Intermittently. 

The  Committee  feels  that  the  Inclusion  in 
the  bUl  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  202  is 
essential  to  the  successful  management  of 
the  program.  It  should  be  noted,  however, 
that  while  this  subsection  would  enable 
the  Civil  Science  Systems  Adnainlstratlon  to 
award  contracts  (on  competitive  bidding) 
vrtthout  specific  Board  approval  for  each 
contract,  the  new  Admlnlatratlon  would  still 
be  under  Board  control  with  respect  to  over- 
all policies.  The  head  of  the  new  Admin- 
istration woiUd  "report  and  be  responsible 
to  the  Director"  of  NSF.  And  the  existing 
NSF  Act  provides:  in  Sec.  4(a)  that  "the 
Board  shall  establish  the  policies  of  the 
Foundation"  and  In  Sec.  6(d)  that  'the 
formulation  of  programs  In  conformance 
with  the  policies  of  the  Foundation  shall  be 
carried  out  by  the  Director  In  consultation 
with  the  Board  ■■ 

Finally  some  of  the  letters  expressed  the 
fear  that  the  introduction  of  such  new  pro- 
grams into  the  National  Science  Foundation 
might  In  some  Intangible  way  Impair  the 
Foundation's  traditional  programs  in  basic 
science  and  education.  It  Is  the  view  of  the 
Committee  that  the  safeguards  which  have 
been  btillt  into  the  blU  would  prevent  any 
damage  to  existing  programs.  Indeed,  the 
new  program  might  help  NSFs  traditional 
programs  by  enlisting  greater  public  support 
for  them,  by  showing  what  science  can  do 
to  aid  society. 

A  Special  Program  for  Scientists  and 
Engineers 

Some  of  the  agency  letters  criticized  the 
notion  of  having  a  special  program  which  was 
directed  at  scientists  and  engineers.  They 
viewed  It  a*  being  designed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  scientists  and  engineers  who  would  par- 
ticipate in  it.  But  whUe  8.  32  would  provide 
nrnny  thousands  of  Jobs  for  scientists  and 
engineers,  its  primary  purpose  Is  not  to  aid 
them  as  a  special  group,  but  rather  to  aid  the 
Nation.  Each  scientist  or  engineer  who  is  put 
to  work  generates  Jobs  for  six  to  ten  other 
workers  throughout  the  economy.  The  re- 
search and  engineering  projects  on  which 
they    work    generate    technical    innovations 


which  Mm  lead  to  new  products,  increased 
productivity,  services,  and  industries,  there- 
by revitalizing  the  economy  toid  strengthen- 
ing our  international  competitive  position 
Moreover,  the  efforts  not  only  benefit  the 
economy,  but  they  also  can  have  a  major 
impact  on  enhancing  the  quaUty  of  life  in 
our  society;  through  solving  many  of  the 
problems  which  are  currently  despoiling  our 
Nation.  Finally,  an  enormous  national  Invest- 
ment has  gone  Into  the  education  and  on- 
the-job  training  of  our  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. The  countr)'  is  entitled  to  receive  a 
major  return  on  that  investment  In  economic 
and  social  benefit.  But  that  rtttirn  can  only 
be  realized  when  they  are  engaged  In  work 
which  titUlae  their  high  talent  and  skills.  The 
Nation's  scientists  and  engineers  are  one  of 
our  most  valuable  resources.  8.  32  Is  not 
aimed  at  aiding  tliem  as  individuals,  but  at 
utilizing  that  resource  for  the  benefit  of  all 
our  citizens. 

Administration  Budget  Celling 

A  final  argument  made  in  the  agency  com- 
mentary on  S.  32  is  that  enactment  of  the  bill 
would  violate  the  Administration's  budget 
celling.  In  this  connection  the  Committee 
notes  that  the  tlrat  year  authorization  Is  for 
»362  mllUon,  which  Is  only  twenty  percent 
of  the  total  three  year  authorization.  Based 
on  the  consensus  of  the  experts  consulted  in 
the  development  of  this  legislation,  the  Oom- 
mlttee  believes  that  this  Is  the  minimum 
amount  for  effective  Initiation  of  such  a  pro- 
gram. More  Importantly,  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  the  authorization  for  8.  32  mtist 
be  viewed  as  an  Lavestment  in  the  Nation  s 
future — an  investment  which  will  bring  great 
economic  and  social  returns  to  the  Nation 
for  years  to  come,  Including  Increased  Pederal 
tax  receipts  flowing  from  the  new  economic 
activity  generated  by  these  programs. 

SOLXCALL    VOTTS 

The  committee  cast  two  rollc&ll  votes  on 
this  bill.  In  accordance  with  section  133ib) 
of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  .\ct  of  l?46 
as  amended,  the  votes  were  as  follows: 

( 1 )  On  a  motion  by  Senator  Domlnck  to 
amend  the  bill  by  deleting  subsection  (c)  of 
section  202,  Senators  BealJ,  Domlnick,  Javiw, 
Packwood,  SchweUcer,  Stafford,  aixd  Taft 
voted  aye;  Senators  Cranston,  Eagleton, 
Hughes.  Kermedy,  Mondale,  Nelson,  Pell, 
Rskndolph,  Stevenson,  and  Williams  voted 
nay.  The  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
ten  to  seven. 

(2)  On  the  motion  to  report  the  bill  '.&- 
vorably  to  the  Senate,  Senators  Cranston, 
Eagleton,  Hughes,  Kennedy.  Mondale,  Nelson. 
r>ell.  Randolph.  Stevenson.  Williams.  Beail, 
Domlnick,  Javlts,  Packwood,  Schweiker.  Staf- 
ford, and  Taft  voted  aye.  The  committee 
voted  to  report  the  bill  favorably  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  a  unanimous  vote  of  seventeen  to 
nothing. 

COST    ESTIMATES 

In  accordance  with  section  292(ai  of  the 
Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1970,  the 
committee  estimates  that  costs  which  would 
be  incurred  in  cso-rylng  out  this  bill  for  fiscal 
years  1973,  1974.  and  1975  would  be  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  .-ear  1973 — WOa  million  (Title  I— 
«10  million;  Title  11 — MOO  rraillon;  Title  in— 
$162  million) 

Fiscal  vear  1974 — $18  mlUton  (Title  I— 
$16  mUUon;  "Htle  n — $400  miiUon,  Title  III— 
$203  milllou) 

Fiscal  vear  1970 — $830  mlUlon  (Title  I— 
$25  mUlion;  Title  U — $600  million;  Title 
III — $20S  minion) 

No  estimated  expenditures  were  provided 
by  the  executive  branch. 

A  detailed  funding  chart  of  the  programs 
authorised  by  S.  33  la  given  bekjw: 
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1973 


1974 


1975 


Section  toW 


TiU«  talal 


T,tl«  I   Sci«i>c«  polity  »<id  piiOfilies  f»f  civiliM  resMrch  and  engineenuj. 

Sec   M7'  Winning  tor  ciiil  service  systems 

Sec' 201:  Applied 'OCi»»  eseerch .u.  .» 

Stc  209;  C«il  science  system  and  iese*f«k  design...... 

Sec  210:  lesling  »nd  evaiuition — - 

Sec  211;  Intornntion  Jisseminatlon 

Sec  212  Systems  demonslratien 


{10,000,000 

200, 000,000 

2S.00»,00O 

30,000.000 

120.000.000 

ISO,  000, 000 

S,00O.00O 

S.  000. 000 


$15,000,000 
400.  000. 000 
20, 000  000 
50.000.000 
270. 000,  000 
30. 000,  000 
10.000.000 
20. 000.  ooo 


TiltelM. 


152,000,000 


203.000,000 


Sec  304    Research  on  transition  to  civilian  programs.. 
See!  305:  A$sistar>ce  te  Slate  and  local  jovefnroents. . 

S,t,  308'  TraimBg  government  ofSciatJ 

Sec  307 :  Go*ern«i«nl  empteye*  participatioii 

Sec  30S:  Community  convefsion  >.oipO(atons— „ 

Sec  309    iob  transition  programs         

Sec  310   Career  transition  fellowships 

Sec!311:Pl»eementassisUnce 

Set  312;  tdutetion  progiam..   


5.000,000 
15.000,000 

4.500,000 

500.000 

30. 000. 000 

75. 000, 000 

15.000.000 

5.000.000 

2.000,000 


5,000.000 
25.000,000 

9.000.000 

1.000,000 

30,000.000 

IW.  000.  OOO 

20.000.000 

10. 000. 000 

3,000,000 


Total. 


382,000,000 


618,000.000 


t7S  000,  OOO J50.  000.  000 

SOO  000. 000  . . .   1,200,000,000 

10.000,000  $55,000,000  

60  UOO  000  140,000,000 

400  000,000  790.000,000 , 

60  000  000  IW  000.000  

15,000  000  3aooo.ooo _. 

5S.0OO.MO  80.000,000 „ 

205,000.000  ..TT 560,000.000 

5  000.000  15.000.000  

35.000.000  75,000.000  

4  500.000  18.  OOO.  000     „ 

500.000  2,000  000       ^, 

<0  000  000  90  000.000       

100.000.000  275.000.000  

20  000,000  55.000.000  

5  000.000  20.000.000.. 

5,000,000  10,000.000  

~830, 000,  O00~ >  1,810.000,000 


I  BiU  total. 

Mr  President.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  from  Colorfulo  would  Uke 
to  make  some  remarks.  I  know  that  one 
or  two  other  Senators  would  like  to  make 
some  general  comments.  If  not,  we  can 
begin  to  discuss  the  various  amendments 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  receive  them  in  whatever 
way  he  desires. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanunous  con- 
sent that  Herbert  Jasper  be  permitted 
the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  con- 
sideration of  the  bilL   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
ob  j  action,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  has  alreadj'  been 
ordered,  but  I  would  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mike  Gordon  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  the  floor  during  considera- 
tion of  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits), 
the  ranking  member,  has  asked  me  to  be 
the  designee  of  the  time,  and  I  yield  mj-- 
self  15  minutes  on  the  bill^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Moss).  The  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
recognlMd  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  like  so  many  others  that  we  get  in 
Congr^.  has  a  tiUe  with  an  ideal  behind 
it.  It  deals  with  problems,  as  many  of 
these  bills  do,  which  were  valid  as  of 
3  years  ago.  Some  of  the  other  bills  that 
have  been  proposed  were  vaUd  for  prob- 
lems as  of  3  years  ago.  But  it  does  not 
deal  with  the  sltuatirai  as  we  have  it 
now. 

The  stated  dual  purpose  of  S.  32  is  to 
apply  science  to  domestic  problems  and 
alleviate  underemployment  and  unem- 
ployment among  the  Nation's  scientists 
and  engineers.  In  justificaUon  of  this 
legislaUon,  emphasis  has  been  placed  on 
the  numbers  of  unemployed  and  num- 
bers of  jobs  to  be  provided. 

There  Is,  however,  a  failure  to  describe 
how  the  talents  of  the  unemployed  would 
match,  in  numbers  and  skills,  the  jobs  to 
be  done.  For  example,  one  professional 
organiMition,  the  American  Institute  of 
.Aeronautics  and  Astronautics,  stated  to 
the  committee  that  teclmological  proj- 
ects in  such  areas  as  crime  control,  pol- 


lution,  mass   transit,   and   health   care 
cannot  reach  sufficient  maturity  to  em- 
ploy more  than  a  few  thousand  unem- 
ployed   scientists    and    engineers.    The 
technological  component  of  urban  prob- 
lems is  relatively  low  and  as  an  area  of 
employment    offers    little    promise    to 
specialists  in  such   areas   as   l!uid  dy- 
namics, combustion,  atmospheric  phj's- 
ics.  and  propulsion,  who  must  be  em- 
ployed in  technology-intensive  projects 
The  declaration  of  pohcy  of  this  legis- 
lation—section   2— ties    the    investment 
level  in  science  and  technology  to  the 
gross  national  product  and  calls  for  a 
Federal  level  of  investment  in  civilian 
research  and  engineering  actirities  which 
at  least  equals  our  level  of  investment  in 
defense    research    and    development — 
R.  k  D.  Neither  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct nor  the  level  of  investment  in  defense 
R.  &  D.  are  a  valid  indication  of  the  de- 
mand for,  or  the  effectiveness  of,  the 
R.  ii  D.  expenditures  authorized  by  this 
bill,  and  could  potentially   distort  and 
misallocate   resources   hereby   resulting 
In  a  perpetuation  of  the  professional  un- 
employment problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  remember  talking  be- 
fore the  National  Association  of  Cryo- 
genics some  years  ago.  The  talk  I  gave 
I  thought  would  irritate  them.  To  mj* 
complete  surprise.  I  found  out  they  were 
in  agreement  with  me.  but  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  about  it.  My  talk  re- 
volved around  the  fact  that  the  scientists 
of  this  country  have  lost  their  independ- 
ence. They  have  lost  their  independence 
by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  rely  on 
Federal  financing  to  do  anj'thing  in  the 
research  and  development  area. 

Inevitably,  when  98  to  99  percent  of 
the  research  money  In  science  is  provided 
by  the  Federal  Government,  it  will  be 
done  in  the  areas  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment wants  it  done  and  not  in  the 
basic  or  independent  research  which 
most  scientists  would  like  to  operate  in. 
in  order  to  give  them  more  freedom  so 
that  they  ran  choose  what  they  want  to 
do  and  not  what  the  Federal  Government 
waiits  them  to  do.  Once  again,  if  we  feel 
we  are  going  to  put  the  Federal  level  of 
investment  on  a  par  in  this  bill  with 
what  goes  on  in  reseaich  and  develop- 
ment in  defense,  and  what  proportion 
of  the  GNP  this  constitutes,  we  are  totally 
misallocating  resources. 


Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that  Sen- 
ator McGovERN  becomes  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  can  say  truthfully,  as  a 
Republican,  that  I  hope  that  will  not 
happen.  But  let  us  suppose  that  it  does 
and  he  cuts  $32  biUion  out  of  the  defense 
budget.  A  great  deal  of  that  will  come 
out  of  research  and  development.  Does 
that   mean  automatically  that  we  will 
have  a  cutback  in  the  Federal  level  of 
expenditures  solely  because  the  President 
has  changed  the  signals  and  decides  that 
he   will  do  something  different  in  the 
research  and  development  field  in  de- 
fense? Tying  them  together  with  this 
makes  no  sense  to  me  whatsoever:  yet 
this  bill  specifically  would  do  just  that. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  both  the 
administration  and  Congress  have  initi- 
ated  constructive  programs   with  very 
similar  objectives,  and  these  prt«rams 
should  be  given  time  to  demonstrate  their 
value  before  being  superseded.  Perhaps 
the  most  immediately  effective  action  to 
alleviate  the  problem,  as  I  say,  a  good 
deal  of  this  is  no  longer  as  great  a  prob- 
lem as  it  was  2  years  ago.  The  most  im- 
mediately effective  action  has  alread.v 
been  taken  with  regard  to  the  fiscal  year 
1973  budget  requests  for  research  and 
development  of  $17.8  billion,  an  increase 
of  $1.4  billion  over  fiscal  year  1972.  These 
fimds  will  translate  directly  into  jobs  for 
those  associated  with  the  research  and 
development  enterprise. 

To  help  alleviate  imemployment  among 
scientists  and  engineers,  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  established  several  pro- 
grams, the  most  comprehensive  of  which 
is  the  technology  mobilization  and  re- 
employment program — TMRP.  It  In- 
cludes: Testing  and  feasibiUty  of  em- 
plojrlng  former  aerospace  engineers  and 
scientists  in  professional  jobs  in  State 
and  local  governments — one  of  the  few 
things  that  is  talked  about  in  this  bill 
and  the  Labor  Department  is  already  in- 
volved in  it;  improving  the  methods 
scientists  and  engineers  use  to  look  for 
jobs  and  communicating  them  to  the 
unemployed;  establishing  a  target  list  of 
14  metropolitan  areas  most  heavily  hit 
by  imemployment  among  scientists  and 
engineers;  exploring  the  use  of  displaced 
industrial  engineers  in  health  .services; 
establishing  a  national  registry  for  en- 
gineers; relocation  grants  to  those  who 
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get  jobs  outside  their  present  geographic 
areas— so  that  they  can  get  support  with 
moving  expenses;  retraining,  where  nec- 
essary: and  finally,  support  for  cooper- 
aUve  activities  by  related  professional 
societies. 

I  would  say  a  good  deal  of  the  bill  that 
is  proposed  here  is  sdready  in  effect 
through  the  Department  of  Labor  and 
through  the  additional  money  in  research 
which  has  been  provided  in  the  1973 
budget  under  the  Nixon  administration. 

One  example  of  the  TMRP  effort  is  the 
volunteer  engineers,  .scientists,  and  tech- 
nicians program— VEST— conducted  by 
the  American  Institute  of  Aeronautics 
and  .Astronautics  VEST  units  in  more 
than  20  States  provide  information  and 
coimsellng  services,  as  well  as  office  fa- 
cilities and  supplies  for  job  hunters. 

Under  a  Department  of  Labor  project 
conducted  by  the  National  Society  for 
Professional  Engineers — in  other  words, 
actually  conducted  by  the  National  Soci- 
ety— study  teams  consisting  of  unem- 
ployed aerospace  and  defense  engineers 
analj^ed  the  potential  for  engineering 
and  scientific  employment  in  a  variety  of 
industries.  The  results  show  that  numer- 
ous industries  have  significant  job  po- 
tential, including  food  and  food  products, 
transportation,  wood  and  wood  products, 
power  resources,  pollution  control,  health 
care  and  health  services,  security  systems 
and  criminal  justice,  banking  and  fi- 
nance, solid  waste  management,  educa- 
tional technology,  and  occupational  safe- 
ty. The  job  opportimities  discovered 
through  this  project  alone  already  num- 
ber more  than  30.000. 

This  is  work  that  is  already  being  con- 
ducted by  the  national  scientists  and  en- 
gineers under  a  grant  by  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  is 
administering  a  TMRP  caUed  the  Presi- 
dential internship  program  which  pro- 
vides opportimities  for  400  unemployed 
scientists  and  engineers  with  advanced 
degrees  to  work  for  1  year  at  federally 
funded  research  and  development  lab- 
oratories. The  projects  on  which  the  par- 
ticipants will  work  are  intended  to  apply 
scientific  knowledge  to  current  social 
problems,  such  as  pollution,  sanitation, 
and  transportation. 

The  Senate  has,  through  S.  2393.  ini- 
tiated action  to  alleviate  the  hardships  of 
unemployment,  including  scientists  and 
engineers.  This  measure,  which'  passed 
the  Senate  and  is  presently,  or  was  at  the 
time  the  report  was  written,  awaiting 
House  action,  would  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  by  establishing  a  new  category 
of  economic  disasters.  Individuals  in 
qualifying  areas  could  then  obtain  aid 
normally  granted  to  victims  of  natural 
disasters,  including  emergency  housing, 
mortgage  payments,  food,  extended  un- 
employment compensations,  relocation 
assistance,  and  medical  services.  Busi- 
ness and  local  governments  would  be  eli- 
gible for  loans  and  grants. 

The  Congress  has  also  twice  extended 
unemployment  compensation  beyond  the 
"normal"  26  weeks  and  passed  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act,  which  provided 
transitional  jobs  to  help  Improve  State 
and  local  pubUc  services.  The  latter  spe- 


cifically focuses  on  workers  affected  by 
technological  change  or  cutbacks  in  Fed- 
eral «nployment,  which  would  include 
the  scientists  and  engineers  that  we  are 
tEdklng  about. 

In  addition,  to  help  achieve  the  goal 
of  applying  science  to  domestic  prob- 
lems, the  administration  has  requested 
increased  funding  for  this  fiscal  year 
alone  for  new  and  existing  programs  in 
this  area  by  65  percent  from  fiscal  year 
1969— $3,295  billion  in  fiscal  year  1969 
to  $5,406  billion  requested  for  fiscal  .vear 
1973.  Some  of  the  more  significant  exam- 
ples include : 

An  increase  of  $88  million  for  research 
and  devriopment  to  help  meet  the  Na- 
tion's needs  for  electrical  energy  with- 
out damage  to  the  environment. 

An  fiuldltional  $43  million  for  research 
and  development  on  natural  hazards  to 
improve  capabilities  to  control,  predict, 
or  reduce  destruction  from  fires,  earth- 
quakes, fioods,  hurricanes,  and  severe 
storms. 

An  increase  of  $90  million  in  research 
and  development  by  Transportation  and 
Commerce  to  provide  fast,  safe,  and  pol- 
lution-free transportation. 

A  growth  of  $73  million  in  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 
research  and  development  programs 
which  have  greater  direct  benefits  to  so- 
ciety, such  as  weather  prediction,  com- 
munications, and  aeronautics. 

A  significant  expansion  of  problem- 
related  research  programs  by  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  to  jjermit  an 
increase  of  more  than  40  p>ercent  in  re- 
search on  such  problems  as  preventing 
environmental  degradation  through  bet- 
ter land  use.  improving  municipal  serv- 
ices through  the  application  of  science 
and  technology,  and  improving  materials 
and  manufacturing  processes  to  advance 
economic  productivity. 

An  additional  $40  miUion  to  explore 
wEiys  of  stimulating  the  overall  national 
investment  in.  and  use  of.  science  and 
technology. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development  administers  the  urban 
systems  engineering  demonstration  pro- 
gram, a  grant  program  designed  to  utilize 
systems  engineering,  analysis  techniques, 
and  computer  technology  in  estahlishing 
economic  and  efltcient  pubUc  service  sys- 
tems. This  significantly  overlaps  with 
title  n  of  S.  32. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  another  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  considering  in  Congress  several  pro- 
grams which  apply  scientific  research  to 
civilian  problems,  including  the  National 
Environmental  Data  Systems  Act,  water 
and  air  pollution  control  bills.  Toxic  Sub- 
stances C(Hitrol  Act,  National  Environ- 
mental Laboratories  Act,  smd  research 
and  technology  in  rural  areas  through 
the  Rural  Development  Act.  In  short, 
there  are  numerous  programs,  both  legis- 
lative and  administrative,  which  focus  on 
the  same  problems  as  S.  32.  The  chances 


for  wasteful  duplication  are  not  only 
substantial,  but  they  are  also  inevitable 
if  we  pass  this  bill  in  its  present  form. 

Title  n  of  S.  32,  which  has  a  3-year  au- 
thorization of  $1.2  billion,  provides  for 
grsints  and  contracts  to  develop  "civil 
science  systems."  which  is  defined  as  any 
set  of  interrelated  technological  applica- 
tions which  are  designed  to  perform  cer- 
tain public  services.  "Public  services"  are 
defined  as  any  set  of  interrelated  orga- 
nizatloQS  and  activities  which  collectively 
perform  certain  related  functions  nor- 
mally associated  with  life  In  our  society. 
Because  these  definitions  are  something 
less  than  restrictive,  and  because  the 
chances  for  duplication  and  overlap  with 
other  programs  are  so  great,  fiscal  re- 
sponsibihty  dictates  a  reduction  in  the 
authorization  and  gradual  implenoenta- 
tion  of  this  legislation,  if  we  are  going 
to  have  it  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  $1.81  billion 
authorized  by  S.  32  could  well  be  reduced 
without  jeopardizing  the  potential  of  this 
legislation  to  achieve  its  stated  objectives. 
Such  a  reduction  would  also  insure  that 
S.  32,  as  administered  by  the  NationsJ 
Science  Foundation,  would  not  overlap 
with  nor  detract  from  the  above-men- 
tioned programs  administered  by  other 
Federal  agencies. 

Finally,  I  am  concerned  about  the 
plSM^ement  of  the  Civil  Science  Systems 
Administration — CSSA,  title  n — within 
the  National  Science  Foimdaticwi  and  ex- 
empting the  Administration  from  NSF 
Board  control.  Section  202lc)  of  S.  32 
exempts  the  CSSA  from  the  established 
requirement  in  NSF's  enabling  legislation 
of  Board  approval  for  grants  or  contracts 
which  exceed  $600,000  in  1  year  or  $2 
miUion  in  total. 

Mr.  President,  this  Civil  Science  Sys- 
tems Administration  has  been  set  up 
more  or  less  along  the  same  lines  as  NIH. 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  where 
we  have  cross  fertilization  of  idef^,  where 
we  have  panels  determining  whether  or 
not  the  grant  application  is  really  worthy 
of  continuing  study,  and  where  they  are 
able  to  make  much  more  progress  in  the 
health  field  with  this  cross-fertilization. 

The  National  Science  Foundation  has 
been  set  up  not  onlj'  in  the  same  order, 
but  also  with  the  same  idee^  that  where 
we  will  have  a  new  program  with  over 
$500,000  in  a  year  or  a  new  program 
which,  regardless  of  its  length,  involves 
$2  million  or  more,  the  National  Science 
Foundation's  board  of  approval  Is  re- 
quired. 

Yet  in  this  case  we  are  proposing  $1.81 
billion  without  any  control  by  the  board 
on  a  contract  which  could  be  let  by  the 
administrator,  even  though  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  part  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

There  Is  an  agreement,  it  seems  to  me, 
ftrppng  most  of  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  believe  almost  without  ex- 
ception, frankly,  that  the  National 
Science  Foundation  should  at  a  mini- 
mum, have  clear  respwisibillty  for  poli- 
cies with  regard  to  the  Civil  Science 
Systems  Administration. 

If  not,  there  is  no  sound  reason  for 
placing  the  Civil  Science  Systems  Ad- 
ministration within  the  National  Scimce 
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Poundfttlon.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
dfltatttknu  effect  thte  provlston  would 
hsvB  hr  decreartng  the  National  ?^5* 
Board's  autflnomy  and  ImpartlaUty, 
wlileh  bsve  slsnlflcantly  contributed  to 
NSTs  snccesa  aince  Its  Inception  in  1960. 
I  mdeistand  Irom  brief  conTcrsatlons 
with  the  Senator  from  Venntmt  that  he 
and  former  Senator  Smith  of  New  Jersey 
were  very  active  in  getting  the  National 
Science  l^)undation  started.  I  would  hate 
to  see  this  format  which  they  developed 
and  which  has  worked  so  successfully, 
changed  by  this  blU.  .  ,        ^        . 

In  summary,  our  level  of  investment 
in  science  and  technology  should  not  be 
tied  to  the  ONP  or  the  level  of  invest- 
ment in  defense  R.  h  D..  which  could 
further  distort  resource  allocation.  The 
Board  of  Directors  of  N8F  should  retain 
their  traditional  control  over  programB 
within  their  agency,  especially  in  view  of 
the  committee's  action  in  strengthemng 
the  Board  by  increasing  technical  and 
industrial  repreeentatton  under  tiUe  I, 
which  I  think  to  a  good  idea. 

Because  at  the  requested  increases  in 
the  administration's  proposed  budget  for 
reaeareh  and  development,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  technology  mobilization 
and  reemployment  program,   including 
the  volunteer  engineers,  scientists,  and 
technician  program  and  N8F"s  presiden- 
tial internship  program,  and  the  promis- 
ing Department  of  Labor  project  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Society  for  Pro- 
fes8l£Xial  Engineers,  the  recently  passed 
ec<»omic  disaster  amendments   to  the 
Disaster  Relief  Act,  the  unemployment 
compensation  extensions.  HUD's  urban 
systems  engineering  demonstration  pro- 
gram and  the  administration's  requested 
increases    In    the    propoeed    budget   to 
achieve  the  goal  of  applying  science  to 
domestic  problems  in  such  areas  as  en- 
«gy.  pollution,  weather  prediction,  and 
control  of  natural  hazards,  I  am  per- 
suaded to  the  conclusion  that  the  author- 
izatitm  level  of  S.  32  should  at  the  very 
least  be  reduced  because  in  no  way  can 
we  possibly  void  duplication  of  programs 
under  the  system  as  set  up  under  this 

bill.  .  .  , 

These  supplemental  remarks,  which 
were  printed  from  pages  55  through  58 
of  the  committee  report,  which  I  have 
largely  referred  to  in  my  conunents  here 
today,  were  also  signed  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  <Mr.  Pacitwood)  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr.  Taft)  of  ttie 
committee.  .^^ 

What  I  am  saying  in  general  is:  why 
do  we  constantly  proliferate  programs 
with  crcBB  jurisdiction,  creating  problems 
between  agencies,  with  no  one  in  the 
outside  world  having  the  foggiest  idea 
where  to  go  to  And  where  they  can  get 
help  and  assistance? 

I  do  not  know  how  many  people  I  have 
had  can  me  In  the  10  years  I  have 
been  here  and  say.  "Wffl  you  irfease  tell 
me  what  to  do?  Just  where  do  I  go? 
Whom  do  I  talk  to?" 

If  it  is  in  the  area  of  e<Incation,  I  say 
to  them,  "What  type  education  are  you 
talking  about?"  We  have  23  dUTerent 
agencies  and  departments  dealing  with 
wtncatloD  prociaiBS. 

1  do  not  know  how  many  prrograms  we 
have  dealing  with  the  problems  of  en- 


gineers and  scientists  who  are  either 
unemployed  or  imderemployed.  It  would 
seem  to  me  that  simply  adding  a  pro- 
gram on  top  of  this  mess,  if  we  keep  on 
doing  tliat.  sooner  or  later  will  cause  this 
whole  sj'stem  of  government  to  topple. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr    President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont.  „,   ^     ., 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes.  „ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  recognired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont.  ^  .^ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  bill,  as  I  read  it.  is 
an  effort  to  provide  employment  for  un- 
employed technicians,  scientists,  and  so 

forth. 

Mr  DOMINICK.  That  IS  correct. 

Mr  AIKEN.  I  would  like  to  ask  this 
question.  When  a  scientist  who  earned 
$30  000  a  year  becomes  unemployed, 
what  is  the  amount  of  his  unemploy- 
ment compensation? 

Mr  DOMINICK.  It  would  vary.  I  pre- 
sume, from  State  to  State,  depending  on 
where  he  is  located.  It  would  largely 
depend  on  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws  of  the  State. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  it  be  a  percentage 
of  his  earnings? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  it  is  a  percentage 
of  the  salary  he  was  last  paid.  Let  us  say 
it  is  50  percent. 

Mr  AIKEN.  An  employee  who  made 
$1!>0  a  week  would  draw  about  $75  a  week 
in  many  States  now.  But  wtiat  I  was 
asking  was  with  respect  to  a  scientist 
earning  $30,000  a  year.  Is  it  possible  his 
unemployment  would  amount  to  $15,000 

a  year?  ,  __  . 

Mr  DOMINICK.  It  runs  very  close  to 
that  in  some  States.  Some  States  are  dif- 
f»ent.  I  have  to  say  in  all  fairness,  but  it 
could  easily  run  that  high.  We  have  ex- 
tended it  in  many  areas  beyond  the  nor- 
mal 39  we^ts.  There  are  problems.  We 
should  be  frank  about  it.  For  example, 
during  the  letdown  In  the  Boeing  con- 
tract in  Seattie  we  definitely  had  areas  of 
problems  there  and  we  tried  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  In  connection  with  the 
shuttie  program  at  NASA,  this  contract 
was  going  to  North  American,  and  Gnun- 
man  and  Marietta,  a  team  that  was  bid- 
ding on  that  contract,  had  not  gotten  it. 
Grumman  had  been  in  some  trouble  al- 
ready In  connection  with  the  P-14.  There 
were  problems  there.  But  that  does  not 
say  that  the  programs  we  have  now  are 
not  taking  a  portion  of  that  without 

adding  on.  ,  ^     ,     , 

Mr.  AIKEN.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
appiehenaion  in  other  fields  from  exist- 
ing agencies  which  have  done  excellent 
work  over  the  years.  They  feel  that  theii- 
authority  and  responsibility,  and  their 
privilege  to  do  good  work,  may  be  taken 
away  from  them  by  tiiis  leglslaUon.  Is 
there  any  danger  in  this  bill  that  the 
good  work  being  done  by  existing  agen- 
cies will  be  taken  away  from  them  and 
given  to  a  new  agency  which  may  be 
set  up  with  entirely  different  personnel? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

There  is  certainly  that  possibility  be- 
cause under  tiUe  II  at  this  bill  we  set  up 
a  civil  service  system  admlnistraUon  un- 
der NSF.  and  tliis  does  a  good  number 
of  things  or  provides  for  programs  for 
a  good  number  of  items  presently  being 
conducted  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  or  by  the  Labor  Department 
under  grants  from  them,  and  from  a 
number  of  other  agencies.  So  presum- 
ably there  will  be  a  jurisdiction  flght.  I 
say  presiimably,  but  surely  there  will  be. 
The  question  is:  who  is  going  to  win  aitd 
take  over  projects  authorized  under  two 
or  three  different  groups?  So  there  will 
be  that  problem.  I  assure  the  S«iator. 
Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  ranaind«; 
of  ray  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  indicate  to  the  Sraiator  from  VernMot 
that  obviously  we  do  not  intend,  with 
this  legislation,  to  take  away  any  of  the 
valuable  work  which  other  agencies  are 
performing  In  a  wide  variety  of  areas. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  discretion- 
ary authority  to  the  administrator  to 
help  some  of  these  agencies  to  augmmt 
their  research  programs  by  transferring 
some  funds  to  the  various  agencies,  when 
appn«)riate.  So  I  would  like  to  believe 
that  this  program  would  be  a  stimulation 
to  the  various  agencies  that  are  doing 
superb  work.  I  think  albeit  woefully  too 
lltUe,  because  they  have  Inadequate  re- 
sources. 

I  wanted  to  indicate  that  It  is  my  in- 
tention that  this  administration  would 
attempt  to  cooperate  with  and  stimulate 
the  research  that  is  being  done  in  these 
various  agencies. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then,  the  purpose  of  the 
Senator  is  to  develop  new  fields,  rather 
than  to  encroach  upon  the  prerogatiTCs 
and  authority  of  those  that  are  already 
doing  this  work? 

Mr.    KENNEDY.    The    Senator    has 
slated  it  correctly. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  asking  for  InfonrA- 

ticm. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  What  we  are  trymg  to 
do  is  use  the  same  kind  of  Institutional 
framework  to  provide  for  civilian  re- 
search needs  what  we  have  In  the  De- 
fense Department  to  resolve  area*  of 
mlUtary  need.  If  anyone  wante  to  work 
on  development  of  a  weapon  of  any  kind, 
he  can  go  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense; but,  as  the  Senator  from  Coknrado 
has  pointed  out,  if  education  is  involved, 
one  can  go  to  any  one  of  22  different 
agencies.  We  ought  to  be  able  to  provide 
a  single  kind  of  Institution  or  agency 
that  will  be  the  principal  civilian  re- 
search agency,  and  will  help  stimulate 
and  will  supplement  research  in  the  other 
civilian  agencies. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  say  the  purpose  of  his 
bill  is  to  establish  an  agency  which  would 
supplement  the  work  of  the  other  agen- 
cies of  Government,  and  would  not  have 
priority  over  them? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
not  our  intention  in  any  way  to  dis- 
courage or  infringe  on  the  very  legiti- 
mate and  worthwhile  research  programs 
that  are  being  done  ha  the  other  civilian 
agencies.    It    is    to    expand,    stimulate, 
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taiaden.  and  utiU»  that  eaqpertise,  and 
n2^.  hi  a  deeper  sens*,  to  bring  the 
^Iggmova  technical  and  selentiflc  re- 
aaarch  potentUl  of  this  Nation  into  focus 
on  the  priority  areas  of  civilian  need. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Tbit  new  work  could  ex- 
pgud  Into  areas  from  the  deepest  bot- 
tom of  the  seas  to  beyond  the  atmosphere 
god  all  areas  in  between. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  TTiere  would  be  that 
potential,  particularly  in  Utie  I,  which 
hM  modest  amounts  of  money  provided, 
but  the  real  foeus  and  thrust  would  be 
U>  utilise  the  scientific  reseach  poten- 
tial for  application  to  himoan  problems 
that  affect  the  commtmlty,  rather  than 
basic  undirected  research  which  is  the 
thriKt  of  many  ongoing  NSF  programs. 
But  there  are  important  ptrovisians  in  the 
bin  that  would  hdp  move  toward  the 
outer  limits  of  the  scientific  state-of-the 
«rt  In  priority  areas.  I  think  we  provide 
■one  of  the  freedom  which  the  Smator 
from  Colorado  mentioned  earlier.  It 
voold  provide  some  resources  to  promote 
aeientlfic  research  in  those  far  horlaons. 
The  probl«n.  as  my  good  friend  from 
Vermont  knows,  is  that  when  budgetary 
cats  are  made  for  some  of  these  agen- 
cies—and we  sure  seeing  more  and  more 
cuts  made  now — amcmg  the  first  pro- 
(jams  to  go  are  the  research  programs; 
gad  within  the  research  euea,  the  first 
to  go  is  long-term  research.  This  practice 
runs  contrary,  as  my  fri«id  from  Ver- 
mont knows,  to  very  sound  business  In- 
vestment prsujtices,  which  realize  that 
tfa«e  must  be  both  long-term  and  short- 
terra  research.  We  are  trying  to  build 
that  kind  of  concept  into  this  program. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  simply  asking  for 
information  from  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts because  my  Initial  Interest  In  this 
work  was  in  1947  and  1S48,  when  several 
of  us  in  the  Senate  Joined  with  Senator 
Alexander  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  to  pro- 
mote a  bill  to  establish  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  I  do  not  think  too 
many  people  know  what  the  work  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  has  been, 
but,  {4?parently,  If  one  locks  into  it,  he 
flads  a  great  deal  has  been  accomplished 
by  it. 

I  just  want  to  make  sxae  that,  by  en- 
acting new  legiidation.  we  are  not  taking 
over  or  preempting  the  work  of  that 
agency. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  appreciate  that 
statement,  and  I  recognize  the 'work  of 
tibe  Senator  in  the  eariy  devdopment  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  Let  me 
underline  my  own  belief  that  the  work 
the  Foundation  has  done  in  helping  this 
Nation  achieve  its  position  in  scientific 
research  has  been  one  of  the  great  suc- 
cess stories  of  cjiy  agency  of  Oovemmeot 
since  tlie  founding  of  the  BepubUc.  I 
think  the  agency  has  done  work  that  is 
absolutely  superb.  I  think  all  of  us  re- 
member the  time  of  the  sputnik  success 
of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  challenge 
that  was  put  on  the  scientlflc  commu- 
nis in  the  period  of  the  IBM's.  The  Na> 
tional  Science  PVnmdation  re^Mmded  in 
a  most  significant  way  in  the  area  of 
research. 

What  we  are  attempting  to  do  now  is 
not  only  to  continne  that  effort  and  that 
success,  but  to  give  an  opporunity  to  the 


BciwiMflft  and  teehnlral  eommunUy  to 
we  their  extraetiUBary  tatenU  In  meet- 
ing tnrgeot  otvUhm  needk. 

Mr.  T0KNK7.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Maiwehweeits  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  TUNMEY.  Seven  or  8  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts on  this  legislation.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  cospopsOT  of  it. 

I  think  it  is  a  national  disgrace  that 
the  United  Bkatea.  the  greatest  industrial 
poww  in  the  vrorld.  with  supreme  tecfa- 
nokjgy,  dwold  have  in  its  midst  over 
400,000  m  500.000  uneimdoyed  aerospace 
workers  in  CaUfomia  atone.  These  peo- 
ple axe  capable,  if  fuUy  employed,  of 
improving  the  quality  of  life  in  this 
country  by  a  qtumtum  jnmp. 

There  Is  no  question  that  the  tech- 
nology vrtiich  has  be^  devrioped  hi  the 
aerospace  industry  is  capaUe  of  being 
used  hi  civilian  areas.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  transportation  systons  can  be  ee- 
taUlshed  by  t»lng  the  inslj^ts  of  ad- 
vanced technology.  In  the  tHi^A  of  crime 
prevention,  seme  v»y  Intweetlng  work 
has  already  been  done,  and  much  more 
could  be  doise,  particulariy  with  the  de- 
v^opment  of  hardware.  In  oceanograpfalc 
woik,  in  the  eocideratlon  of  the  seas,  and 
in  tiie  areas  of  health,  sanitation,  and 
polhition  contnd  the  aerospace  industry 
and  the  use  of  advanced  technology 
could  do  much  to  find  ways  In  which 
many  of  the  ills  that  plague  this  coim- 
try  could  be  ctured. 

I  read  with  interest  in  the  newspaper 
the  other  day  that  McOonneU  Douglas 
plans  to  lay  off  1S.500  workers  in 
aouthem  CaUfomia  by  the  end  of  1073. 
In  CaUfomia  we  have,  right  now.  more 
than  400.000  aeroesMtce  workers  who  have 
been  laid  off  the  Job.  It  is  no  mystery 
why  they  have  been  laid  off.  Ttoere  was 
a  ttane  whm  we  spent  aimosi  twice  as 
much  on  our  space  program  as  we  are 
spewrthig  today,  and  mwe  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  prime  ooiati«cts  were  in  Cal- 
ifornia. Moreover,  we  had  far  greater  ex- 
pendltnree  in  advanced  technology  in 
the  defense  sector.  Ittere  has  now  been 
a  eixrtailment  of  spending  on  advanced 
techmlocy  in  that  sector  as  welL 

But  the  point  I  am  T"*-'rtng  is  that  we 
were  not  dealing  with  a  maitet  economy 
in  the  traditloBal  seneeof  the  word  when 
we  had  a  curtailment  of  space  and  de- 
fense contracts  being  signed  with  the 
aeroBpaoe  IndustiT- 

Itie  Federal  Ooverament  itself  was 
making  the  decisloos  to  cut  back  on 
those  expenditures.  TIm  administrators 
of  the  defense  programs  and  space  pro- 
grams knew,  when  they  were  cutting 
tte  bo^et  by  $1,  $2,  $3,  or  $4  bUllon. 
that  50,000.  100,000.  200,000.  300.000, 
400,000,  or  500.000  aerospace  woiicnrs 
and  engineers  woi^  be  laid  ofL 

I  think  it  is  abealwtrtiy  Inexcusahle 
t^at  we  have  nevw  devek>ped  a  mecha- 
nism at  the  Federal  level  to  determine 
what  we  were  gotag  to  do  in  human 
terms  with  our  tfchnical  reeouroes  when 
space  funds  and  defense  fimds  were  cut 


back.  ISiare  haa  been  a  lot  of 

iffnalag  and  spaihlnv  cA  teetb  by 
eivU  aervaata  aa  weD  aa  poWBeal 
la  the  exaeuttve  fanneh  of 
qowmment,  but  it  waa  vczy  dear  to 
these  peos^  in  the  jrears  vAuba  the 
funds  were  b^ng  cut  ba^  that  men 
would  be  laid  off  unlaaa  there  could  be 
found  an  alternative  form  of  work  to  be 
done  by  thoec  aemwpafw  fiiilmiiiH 

I  think  that  S.  3S  is  ooe  c€  Vtk  most 
far-reaching,  progressive  pteces  of  legls- 
latloQ  to  combat  tlw  social  proHccBs 
that  affect  our  cuttutry  that  has  come 
through  the  Senate  tn  a  long  time.  Tte 
legislation  reoognixes  that  tedinology 
doee  not  have  to  malfunction  in  this 
country,  that  technnlocr  does  not  have 
to  be  developed  Just  for  the  sake  of  de- 
velopment, but  that  it  can  be  used  for 
solving  many  of  the  pressing,  urgent 
proUcms  tiiat  we  face. 

I  think  It  Is  dear  that  we  win  have 
only  oorselveB  to  btame  if  we  allow  this 
opportiudty  to  pass  wlttwut  getting  the 
aeroBpaoe  industry  and  advanced  tech- 
nology  generally  involved  wltb  civfl  sys- 
tems. I  hope  that  this  legislation  will 
pass  uvei  whii^htilngly  in  the  Senate,  and 
that  when  It  moves  on  to  tte  House  of 
R^jresentattvea,  It  win  receive  strong 
support  ttiere. 

PVXrOSKB   or   S.    31 

Let  me  elaborate  a  bit  on  the  specifics 
of  the  legiaiatlon.  WhUe  thr  National 
Science  and  Priorities  Act  of  1972  would 
not  be  the  answer  to  all  the  problems  at- 
tendant to  national  conversion.  It  would 
be  a  major  steci  in  bolstering  civUlan- 
criented  research  and  development.  In 
declaring  a  national  science  policy  hi 
S.  32,  the  Federal  Government  would 
adopt  the  following  goals: 

First,  Federal  funding  for  science  and 
technology  shotild  be  raised  to  an  ade- 
quate level  and  be  adjusted  annually  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  the  ONP. 

Second,  scientists  and  emglueeis  would 
have  continuing  onxntunlty  for  Jobs 
commensurate  with  their  levd  of  edu- 
cation and  their  skills. 

Third.  Federal  funding  f  or  civflian-ori- 
mted  reseandi  and  development  wotfld 
be  raised  to  a  level  of  parity  with  mlH- 
tary  research  and  development  and  con- 
tinue at  this  level,  possibly  exceeding  it. 

FVjurth,  the  Federal  programs  for  ctvfl- 
ian-orlented  research  and  devetepment 
would  concentrate  on  sdvteg  the  Mi- 
tlon's  high-priority  piublems  In  areas 
such  aa  health,  housing,  polhition.  public 
safety,    edueatian.    transpcrtatice   and 


By  estafallahing  a  framework  <A  na- 
tlonid  policy  and  prioritiee  for  civilian 
science  and  tecfanokigy.  the  Nktioaal 
Sctenee  Pidky  and  Prioritiee  Act  would 
estafaliA  tlie  means  to  protect  the  Ma- 
ttoo's  scientific  uid  tecfanleal  talent 
against  rapid  and  unexpected  obeolee- 
cenoe. 

S.  32  would  provide  the  meana  to  better 
conserve  our  brainpower  and  protect  It 
against  wastage  once  a  Federal  mtswlon 
has  run  its  course. 
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Under  S.  32.  the  National  Scfenee 
Foundation  would  be  responsibte  for  de- 
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veloplng  a  national  policy  for  applytog 
science  to  new  problems.  The  composi- 
tion of  N8P  would  be  broadened,  and  $50 
miUlon  would  be  authorized  to  advance 
the  state-of-the-art  in  priority  areas  of 
civilian  R.  &  D. 

TH*    Civil.    aCIKitCK    STSTTMS    ADMIKTSTRATION: 
A    CTVILIAN    NASA 

Title  n  of  S.  32  would  establish  a  Civil 
Science  Systems  Administration — CSSA. 
Thla  Is  perhaps  the  most  innovative  and 
interesting  aspect  of  the  bill.  Not  only 
would  it  serve  to  alleviate  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  of  scientists  and  engineers, 
but  it  would  hamesa  their  talents  to  de- 
sign and  demonstrate  technical  r-ystems 
which  would  provide  Improved  puWic- 
services.  >1.2  biUion  would  be  authorized 
over  a  3-year  period.  Programs  would 
be  carried  out  through  contracts  with 
industry,  universities,  nonprofit  organi- 
zations and  public  agencies  and  would 
include  provision  for  transfer  of  funds 
to  other  Government  agencies. 

The  CSSA  would  function  in  a  manner 
similar  to  NASA,  and  would  share  many 
of  NASA's  goals,  including  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  systems  to  imple- 
ment programs  through  the  utUization 
of  scientific  and  technological  experilse. 
The  early  history  of  NASA— in  the  late 
1950's — was  largely  one  of  forming  a  na- 
tional aerospace  program  out  of  proj- 
ects, facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  the  scientific  com- 
munity and  the  aerospace  industries. 
The  early  years  of  CSSA  will  probably 
follow  the  same  pattern  as  the  constit- 
uent parts  for  this  new  agency  are  at 
hand,  waiting  to  be  put  together.  The 
main  difference  would  be  in  the  desired 
ends  rather  than  the  means.  NASA  was 
formed  to  conquer  space  while  the  Civil 
Science  System*  Administration  would 
humanize  our  cities. 

The  CSSA  would  not  replace  NASA  but 
would  work  in  harmony  with  it.  Current 
projections  on  fimding  for  NASA  over 
the  next  few  years  indicate  that  appro- 
priations to  this  agency  will  continue  at 
level*  comparable  to  the  present  one. 
When  one  considers  the  tremendous  suc- 
cess of  the  NASA  program  over  the  past 
decade  e^edally  in  achieving  the  goal  of 
landing  a  miin  on  the  moon,  specula- 
tions on  what  a  similar  urban-based 
agency  could  achieve,  given  the  same 
drive  and  dedication,  are  limitless. 

TXCHMKAI.    MANPOWE*    ntANSITION 

Title  m  of  S.  32  would  authorize  $660 
million  to  aid  States  and  local  communi- 
ties, companies  and  individual  technical 
personnel  in  making  the  transition  from 
defense  and  apace  to  civilian  programs. 
A  range  of  programs  is  included — from 
research  grants  and  fellowships  to  train- 
ing and  placement  opportunities,  as  well 
as  grants  to  develw  university  courses 
and  curricul\mj8  oriented  toward  civilian 
engineering  projects.  $80  million  is  pro- 
vided to  community  conversion  corpora- 
tions which  would  channel  research  and 
engineering  programs  into  nard-hlt  com- 
munities. 

PROTBCnOM    or   pension    MOHTS   of   SCIXNTISTS 

AND  KNOnmxs 
Title  IV  of  S.  32  is  a  start  on  getting 
effective  solutions  to  what  my  colleague. 
Senator  JAvrra.  caUed  "this  disturbing 
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neglect  of  our  engineerinpr  and  scien- 
tific ccwnmunlty."  It  would  require  the 
Director  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, after  appropriate  con-sultation 
with  the  engineering  and  scientific  com- 
munity and  the  heads  of  the  various  pro- 
curement agencies  involved,  to  promul- 
gate standards  for  Government  contrac- 
tors which  would,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
provide  more  adequate  pension  protec- 
tion to  .scientists  and  engineers  work- 
ing on  Government  contracts 

In  conclusion.  I  have  a  question  or  two 
to  ask  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
about  the  legislation.  As  I  stated,  the  bill 
authorizes  $1.8  billion  over  a  3-year  pe- 
riod- $50  million  to  advance  the  state- 
of-the-art;  $1.2  bllUon  to  design  and 
demonstrate  civil  science  systems  which 
can  provide  improved  public  services  in 
areas  such  as  pollution  control,  housing, 
health,  sanitation,  transportation,  et 
cetera:  and  $560  million  to  assist  in  tran- 
sition of  scientific  and  technical  man- 
power from  research  and  engineering 
programs  which  have  been  terminated  or 
reduced  to  other  civilian-oriented  pro- 
grams. 

It  .seems  to  me  that  many  of  the  proj- 
ects to  be  undertaken  would  be  better 
served  if  we  could  authorize  fimds  for 
a  period  longer  than  3  years:  indeed.  I 
understand     that     NASA's     experience 
shows    that    long-term    contracts    for 
large-scale  projects  for  which  technical 
management  is  provided  by  suitable  en- 
tities  such  as  Government  field  centers, 
have  been  most  successful  in  bringing 
the  promise  of  advanced  technology  to 
bear  on  pressing  problems.  Thus,  I  would 
hope  that  this  program  will  be  continued 
beyond  the  initial  3  years.  What  is  the 
thinking  of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts on  that  point?  ..  .  , 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  say  that  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  California 
that  programs  of  this  nature  and  de- 
scription, to  be  effective,  have  to  be  on- 
going  and   continuous,   not   unlike   the 
whole  NASA  effort.  But  a  3-year  period 
was.  in  the  judgment  of  the  committee, 
a  sufficient  time  to  test  out  this  idea  and 
provide  the  resources  necessar>-  for  a  full 
opportunity  to  examine  it. 

I  think  the  figure  that  has  been  ar- 
rived at.  the  $1.8  billion,  is  an  absolute 
minimum  figure  in  relationship,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  start-up  cost  of  NASA  in 
its  first  vears.  The  appropriation  for 
NASA's  first  fiscal  year— 1959— was 
$389,000,000.  And  the  appropriation  for 
NASA's  first  3  fiscal  years  was  $1,820.- 
000.000.  It  is  comparable  to  the  start-up 
cost  for  NASA,  which  was  more  limited 
In  its  scope.  Taking  into  accotmt  infla- 
tion one  would  have  to  spend  $2.5  billion 
today  to  match  the  $1.8  billion  spent  by 
NASA  in  its  first  3  years. 

Accordingly,  I  think  these  are  bare 
minimum  figures. 

I  think  they  are  fully  justifiable  fig- 
ures, and  I  believe,  hopefully,  that  this 
program  will  prove  itself  out  and  develop 
a  continuing  life  of  its  own.  because  I 
think  the  area  of  need  to  which  this  pro- 
gram directs  itself  will  long  be  with  us, 
and  I  think  there  will  be  a  continuing 
need  to  focus  the  Nation's  technical  and 
scientific  resources  on  these  needs. 
Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  think  the  Senator  is 


correct  when  he  says  this  is  a  minimum 
amoimt  of  money  to  start  the  job.  For 
example,  in  my  State,  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco-Oakland area,  there  is  a  new  rapid 
transportation  system  going  in  called 
BART.  To  build  just  that  one  system  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  people  of  that 
area  will  cast  about  $1.5  billion.  So  wl»en 
we  talk  about  a  program  which  will  af- 
fect the  entire  Nation,  and  which  is  in- 
tended to  develop  civil  systems  not  only 
in  such  areas  as  rapid  transit,  but  also 
in  crime  control,  oceanographic  studies, 
and  pollution  control,  we  are  talking 
about  an  awful  lot  more  than  $1.8  billion 
if  we  are  to  build  the  hardware  alone,  I 
think  that  $1.8  billion  is  good  for  a 
start,  but  clearly  much  more  in  the  way 
of  fimding  will  be  needed  as  time  goes 
on.  Tliese  are  expensive  progrtuns  that 
we  are  talking  about. 

I  have  another  question  I  would  like  to 
address  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  serioujs  problems  in  ef- 
fectively utilizing  the  fruits  of  advanced 
technology  include  the  inability  of  many 
Federal  departments  to  formulate  spe- 
cific technical  goals,  to  identify  tasks  ts 
projects — with  corresponding  line  items 
in  the  relevant  agency's  budget^-to 
identify  fixed  time  schedules  fw  accom- 
plishment of  those  tasks,  and  most  im- 
portantly, to  interface  with  large  re- 
.search  and  developmwit  organizations 
where  much  of  the  basic  talent  resides 
for  this  kind  of  work. 

Studies  show  that  the  three  agencies 
whose  experience  in  dealing  with  these 
problems  hsw  been  most  satisfactory  are 
NASA.  DCD,  and  the  AEC.  Thus.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  on  page  35  of  the 
committee  report  on  S.  32  there  appears 
the  following  statement: 

The  contracting  approach  (for  the  Olvll 
Science  Systems  Adminlatratlon)  would  be 
similar  to  the  NASA  moclel  in  that  th«*e 
would  be  considerable  reliance  on  syrtanM 
contracts,  with  the  prime  contractors  in  mm 
subcontracting  specific  portions  of  the  task 
to  other  contractors. 


Thus,  would  the  Senator  agree  that  we 
are  talking  here  again  about  many  large- 
scale  contracts  and  about  contracts  with 
the  same  or  similar  organizations  to 
those  who  received  contracts  under 
NASA? 

Mr  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. As  I  understand.  DOD,  NASA,  and 
AEC  research  and  development  funds 
amount  to  more  than  $10  bllUon  a  year. 
That  is  a  great  deal  more  money,  as  com- 
pared with  approximately  $1.8  biUion  we 
are  talkhig  about  here  over  a  3-year 
period.  . 

The  way  we  have  established  this  aa- 
ministrative  responsibility  is  to  track 
what  I  think  lias  been  a  reasonably 
successful  program.  I  think  aU  of  us 
are  concerned  about  cost  overruns  and 
many  other  features  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment. But  we  have  still  patterned 
the  new  activity  after  the  administrative 
setup  established  by  those  agencies.  I 
think  it  is  soimd  administratively,  and  u 
has  the  general  support  of  administra- 
tive officials  who  beUeve  that  this  should 
be  the  most  effective  way  of  proceeding. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  have  out- 
lined in  considerable  detail  the  targel- 


liiff  of  the  different  sections  of  the  pro- 
gram and  overaU  poUcy  still  w^".  be  es- 
tabli^sd  by  the  national  science  board, 
^e  'hink  that  this  provides  sufficient 
responsibility  and  sufHclent  fiexlblHty 
and  flexibility  should  be  built  Into  this 
kind  of  program.  I  think  it  is  sound  ad- 
ministratively, and  I  believe  it  is  the  best 

wav  to  proceed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  jield  myself  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  has  said. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  point  with 
respect  to  the  cost  overruns.  It  is  clear 
that  when  you  are  pushing  technology 
and  you  are  developing  the  hardware  at 
the  same  time  you  are  doing  the  research 
and  development,  there  are  going  to  be 
overruns  above  and  beyond  what  orig- 
inally was  contemplated.  I  think  that 
one  of  the  main  problems  with  our  de- 
fense program  has  been  that  we  failed 
to  do  the  research  and  development 
ahead  of  time,  before  starting  the  con- 
struction of  the  hardware.  Had  we  done 
this,  w  would  .lave  saved  ourselves,  as 
taxpayers.  bUllons  and  billions  of  dollars. 
We  are  making  the  same  mistake  all 
over  again  with  the  Trident  submarine. 
We  have  started  construction  of  the 
hardware  before  we  have  adequately 
done  the  research  and  development. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1960's  it  was  con- 
sidered to  be  an  Important  national 
priority  to  get  to  the  moon.  NASA  was 
able  to  do  this  at  a  cost  of  perhaps  $60 
billion.  Because  it  was  considered  to  be 
important,  technology  was  pushed; 
people  were  satisfied  with  it  being 
pushed  and  were  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  money.  Now  our  prior- 
ities have  changed,  and  we  do  not  want 
to  see  such  a  tremendous  allocation  of 
resources  to  the  space  program. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  if  the  NASA 
approach  can  be  used  In  such  a  way  that 
the  research  and  development  is  done 
prior  to  the  time  that  the  hardware  is 
built,  we  will  be  able  to  set  up  civil  sys- 
tems and  use  the  systems  analytical  ap- 
proach without  incurring  substantial 
cost  overruns.  This  is  the  way  we  ought 
to  run  our  military  programs  as  well. 

I  am  hopeful  that  we  will  be  able  to 
avoid  substantial  cost  overruns  under 
this  legislation.  Congress,  which  always 
looks  with  a  miserly  eye,  when  we  are 
dealing  with  socisUi  programs,  will  help 
to  achieve  this  result.  In  contrast,  when 
we  are  dealing  with  the  defense  budget, 
we  seem  to  be  perfectly  willing  to  look 
the  other  way  and  allow  a  hemorrhaging 

of  the  budget.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

That,  if  for  no  other  reason,  is  a  good 
reason  to  assure  parity  between  research 
and  development  on  civillam  programs  to 
defense  research.  I  think  the  point  is 
well  made. 

Let  me  say,  finally,  that  I  appreciate 
the  comments  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  do  not  think  any  other  State, 
in  total  numbers,  has  as  many  tmem- 
Ployed  technical,  scientific,  and  engineer- 


ing persormel.  "Riey  have  shown  their 
ability  time  and  time  again  in  the  aero- 
space industry  to  provide  enormous  con- 
tributions to  this  country  In  a  wide  va- 
riety of  areas  In  space  and  defense.  I 
know  from  the  Senator  from  Callfomla 
and  from  conversations  with  the  skilled 
people  of  my  own  State  that  they  wel- 
come the  opportunity  to  use  their  talents 
in  areas  of  human  need. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  California 
for  his  comments. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  8  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  measure  before  the 
Senate,  S.  32.  I  am  privileged  to  be  one 
of  the  many  cosponsors  of  this  very  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

First  of  all,  I  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts for  bringing  this  measure  out  of 
subcommittee  and  the  committee  and  for 
his  leadership  as  the  main  sponsor  of  the 
bill.  I  am  very  pleased  that  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  be  associated,  at  least 
in  part,  with  It. 

Mr.  President,  many  people  talked 
about  converting  the  defense  industry 
to  domestic  problem  solving.  I  have  lis- 
tened well,  studied  this  issue,  and  have 
been  involved  in  It  since  1955. 

At  that  time,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Dis- 
armament. 

That  subcommittee  undertook  a 
lengthly  study  of  the  entire  reconver- 
sion problem — as  it  then  existed  in  1955. 
following  our  participation  in  the  strug- 
gle in  Korea.  Since  that  time,  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  has  grown  consider- 
ably— and  the  reconversion  problem  has 
become  paramount  to  the  continued  well- 
being  of  this  Nation. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate,  the 
report  on  conversion  that  was  prepared 
imder  the  sponsorship  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment is  now  in  the  files  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

For  some  unusual  and,  I  think,  in- 
describable reason,  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  never  published  that 
report  for  the  edification  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  say  this  because  it  seems  to 
me  that  It  is  very  Important  that  we 
have  that  information  available  to  us. 
Every  major  defense  industry  in  the 
United  States  at  that  time  was  surveyed 
in  terms  of  what  the  problems  of  recon- 
version would  be  from  military  produc- 
tion to  civilian  needs.  Cost  estimates  were 
made,  time  dements  were  included,  and 
I  believe  that  that  was  perhaps  the  most 
comprehensive  study  we  have  had  c«i  the 
problems  of  moving  from  military  pro- 
duction to  civilian  production. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  conversion  program 
is  going  to  work,  it  must  have  substance. 
The  proposed  legislation  has  been  devel- 
oped with  the  cooperation  of  scientists, 
engineers,  technicians,  and  managers  of 
the  aerospace  industry.  These  men  and 
women — like  all  Americans — want  good 
jobs,  clean  air,  pure  water,  and  remedies 
for  crime.  Ignorance,  poverty,  disease. 
and  the  many  other  pressing  domestic 


ills;  people  who  want  good  neighbor- 
hoods and  quality  schools.  S.  32  provides 
one  of  the  foundations  for  putting  tal- 
ented people  to  work  on  these  problems. 
It  is  nothing  short  of  a  national 
tragedy  that  we  have  literally  thousands 
of  highly  skilled  and  talented  people  idle 
or  underemployed,  people  who  liave  been 
educated  in  oin-  best  technical  institutes 
and  our  greatest  universities,  people  who 
have  had  years  of  experience  in  labora- 
tories, research  establishments,  and  in- 
dustries. Yet.  these  people  represent  hu- 
man waste  today. 

I  know  that  the  President  has  just  ve- 
toed a  great  measure  known  as  the  ap- 
prcHPriation  bill  for  health,  education, 
and  welfare.  One  of  the  reasons  for  his 
veto,  with  which  I  do  not  agree — in  fact, 
in  which  I  sharply  disagree — was  that  it 
was  beyond  the  budget  estimates;  that 
it  added  to  the  problems  of  the  Nation, 
added  to  our  indebtedness,  and.  as  he 
would  say,  was  an  element  that  would 
increase  inflation. 

I  wish  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  direct  his  attention  to  what  "• 
I  consider  to  be  the  most  incredible 
waste  of  all:  namely,  unemployment,  and 
partlctilarly  imemployment  of  skilled 
and  talented  people.  We  have  a  greater 
imemployed  force  of  skilled  engineers 
and  scientists  than  many  countries  have 
in  their  total  work  force.  We  have  that 
group  of  people  idle,  doing  little  or  noth- 
ing, despite  their  desire  to  be  of  great 
help  to  the  Nation  and  their  desire  to  be 
at  work  utilizing  their  talents.  I  believe 
that  the  record  will  demonstrate  we  have 
more  people  today,  engineers,  scientists, 
technicians,  people  of  talent  and  ability, 
that  are  either  underemployed  or  unem- 
ployed than  many  countries  have  in  their 
total  work  forces  at  work.  The  loss  in  this 
human  equation  is  beyond  calculation. 
Mr.  President,  about  2  months  ago  I 
was  in  the  State  of  California,  the  State 
of  the  distinguished  Presiding  Officer 
right  at  this  moment  In  the  Senate,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Callfomia 
(Mr.  TtTNNiT) ,  and  I  saw  the  dimensions 
of  the  problem.  The  dimensions  of  a 
badly  needed  conversion  program  became 
exceptionally  clear  to  me.  I  talked  to 
hundreds  of  people  in  that  State  who 
were  literally  crying  out  for  some  assist- 
ance. At  that  time.  510,000  Callfomians 
were  out  of  work.  In  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry alone,  employment  declined  173,- 
000  workers  since  the  peak  of  employ- 
ment in  1968.  More  than  35,000  engineers 
were  unemployed. 

My  fellow  Americans,  most  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  do  not  even  have 
35.000  engineers.  Yet  we  leave  them  un- 
enicdoyed,  as  if  they  were  unwanted  and 
unneeded.  Yet  we  have  vmbelievable 
problems  in  this  country  that  go  immet 
and  unsatisfled.  Another  65,000  engineers 
work  only  part  time  In  their  professions 
and  have  taken  nxKiengineering  jobs. 

I  remember  being  in  Florida  and  talk- 
ing to  a  man  who  had  been  working  in 
the  aerospace  programs  for  9  years  and 
he  was  laid  off  along  with  23,000  others. 
He  was  running  a  fishing  tackle  shop 
along  the  highway,  ttj'lng  to  eke  out  a 
living.  He  did  not  want  to  go  on  welfare 
because  that  violated  his  every  sensibil- 
ity and  every  standard  of  his  life.  Here  Ls 
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a  man  with  a  Ph.  D.  degree,  a  competent, 
talented  man  with  hundreds  of  other 
men  juat  like  him,  selling  fl&h  bait,  try- 
ing to  make  a  living  for  his  famUy.  I 
visited  with  that  man  and  many  others,  I 
went  to  community  centers,  to  city  halls, 
and  visited  with  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  who  were  unemployed  or  under- 
employed or  underutilized  in  their  skills, 
with  loss  of  productivity  of  meaningful 
talents.  They  all  have  the  desire  to  move 
toward  developing  new  enterprises,  new 
businesses,  and  building  up  neighbor- 
hoods, and  cities,  and  making  America 
Uvable. 

So  that  is  why  I  am  proud  to  be  a  co- 
•sponsor  of  the  National  Science  Policy 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1972.  I  believe  this 
bill  is  the  real  key  to  this  issue. 

This  legislation  developed  out  of  the 
EDICT  foundation— the  Ecological  De- 
velopment and  Implementation  Commit- 
ment Team  Poimdation  in  California. 
EDICT.  I  am  proud  to  say.  is  the  proto- 
t\-pe  of  the  community  conversion  cor- 
poration proposed  by  this  bill.  It  is  a 
working  model.  But  It  needs  to  be  ex- 
panded. And  the  legislation  before  the 
Senate  today  provides  the  means  to  ac- 
complish this  expansion. 

What  we  need  is  hope  for  the  aero- 
space or  defense  worker  because  a  man 
Is  laid  off,  he  wants  a  lob  now,  not  next 
year  or  In  5  years,  and  we  need  a  plan 
for  the  non-aerospace  employee,  the  gas 
station  manager,  the  .small  businessman. 
A  \iable  plan  for  convei-sion  must  have 
the  following  elements: 

First.  Employees  must  be  protected. 
Jobs  must  start  immediately. 

Second.  Communities  must  be  pro- 
tected. Communities  must  not  be  allowed 
to  die. 

Third.  Adjustment  assistance  pro- 
grams must  be  adequate. 

Fourth.  Community  conversion  cor- 
porations to  hire  workers,  mobilize  ef- 
fort, make  plans,  work  with  citizens, 
identify  and  define  needs,  must  be  orga- 
nized and  funded 

These  principles  are  the  essence  of 
S.  32. 

Three  major  obstacles  are  cotistantlj' 
cited  by  both  business  and  government 
in  coping  with  domestic  problems.  They 
are  lack  of  money,  lack  of  technology, 
and  lack  of  a  systematic  approach  which 
can  win  cooperative  support. 

Herein  lies  the  prime  reason  for  de- 
veloping community  conversion  corpora- 
tions— to  plan  and  manage  regional  pro- 
scrams  for  raising  the  quality  of  life  in 
America. 

These  programs  would  match  solu- 
tions from  industry  with  the  problems  of 
society. 

This  approach  would  allow  immediate 
employment  of  thousands  now  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  as  the  programs  for 
progress  unfold  throughout  industry. 
Jobs  need  programs  and  that  is  what 
community  conversion  corporations  are 
all  about. 

By  1980,  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
American  population  will  be  living  in  25 
super  cities.  The  problems  of  metropoli- 
tan communities  will  multiply  to  stag- 
gering proportions  as  we  constantly  in- 
crease our  demand  for  life  supporting 
services.   To   prepare   for   this   pending 


crisis,  we  must  have  the  systematic  in- 
troduction of  aerospace  and  defense 
technology  to  improve  our  daily  lives. 
The  National  Science  Policy  and 
Priority  Act  of  1972  provides  a  means  to 
build  the  jobs  that  are  so  badly  needed. 
And,  people  want  jobs — not  grants,  wel- 
fare, or  unemployment  compensation. 

Community  conversion  corporations 
are  long  overdue  as  a  sound  approach  to 
prosperity  without  war,  and  as  a  means 
of  producing  badly  needed  social 
progress. 

What  is  needed  now  is  responsible  po- 
litical leadership  which  can  understand 
the  value  of  this  approach  and  deliver 
the  necessary  Federal  legislation. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  the  leadership  he  has  shown 
on  this  matter — and  I  am  proud  to  stand 
in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  just  say.  in  con- 
clusion, to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, that  he  has  performed  a  tremen- 
dous service  for  the  country.  I  hope  it 
passes  the  SCTiate.  as  I  am  sure  it  will, 
with  no  weakening  amendments,  be- 
cause this  bill  is  well  thought  out.  The 
Senator  from  Ma.ssachuselt.s  has  told  us 
of  the  ti-emendous  amount  of  research 
which  has  gone  into  it  and  the  testi- 
mony that  was  taken.  We  should  have 
had  this  legislation  4  years  ago.  It  is 
desperately  needed.  The  hour  is  late.  The 
need  is  now.  The  time  for  action  is  right 
now 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  his  comments  and 
Ills  helpful  statement  on  this  matter.  His 
news  will  be  of  great  value  and  interest 
to  Members  of  the  Senate  I  appreciate 
very  much  his  kindness  and  generosity. 

Mr.  President,  how  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ( Mr.  Tun- 
NEY'.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
.serve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

.\MENDMEKT     NO.     14*4 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  Amendment  No.  1444  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  p»ge  31.  beginning  with  line  3,  strike 
iM  through  and  Including  line  8. 

On  page  n.  line  9.  strike  out  "(2)"  and 
lu.seri  in  lieii  thereof  "(1)  " 

On  pr.ge  31.  beginning  with  line  13,  strike 
all  through  and  including  Une  19. 

On  page  31.  line  30.  strike  out  •'(4)"  and 
insert  thereof  "12)  '. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all.  I  listened  to  the  Senator  from 
California  <Mr.  Ti-nney*  who  is  now 
presiding,  and  I  listened  to  the  Senator 
from  Mirmesota  who  was  here  just  a 
.second  ago.  and  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  them.  Probably  the  greatest  source 
of  imagination  and  ability  we  have  in 
this  coimtry  today  is  our  engineers  and 
scientists.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 
No  one  is  contesting  that.  But  one  ntight 
think,  from  the  impassioned  oratory  we 
hear,  that  anyone  who  thinks  that  the 
mechanics  of  a  bill  may  not  be  right  is 
against   scientists   and   engineers.   This 


happens  to  me  every  time  I  try  to  bring 
some  logic  into  legislation. 

I  remember  when  I  did  not  sponsor  the 
original  bill  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts cxi  cancer,  a  cancer  research 
doctor  in  my  State  wrote  a  letter  to  every 
single  newspaper  saying.  "Write  your 
Senator  and  ask  him  why  he  is  in  favor 
of  cancer  and  against  good  health."  I 
was  flooded  with  letters.  When  I  finally 
was  able  to  work  out  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  a  cancer  research 
program  within  the  NIH,  that  cancer  re- 
search doctor  was  kind  enough  to  write 
a  letter  to  all  the  newspapers,  this  time 
.saymg  that  we  had  done  a  good  job.  But 
that  is  the  kind  of  "flak"  we  get.  any 
time  we  try  to  make  sense  out  of  legis- 
lation which  we  think  is  btuily  drawn. 

Politically  I  know  this,  but  politically 
if  a  thing  will  not  work  and  is  ineffective 
or  if  it  duplicates  itself,  I  will  continue 
to  try  to  make  sense  out  of  it,  so  that  it 
can  become  an  effective  program  and  not 
a  ptirple  ballon  in  the  sky  so  that  some- 
one can  say,  'Isn't  that  a  beautiful  thing 
up  there." 

This  amendment  will,  I  hope,  accom- 
plish part  of  that  but  before  I  continue, 
I  should  like  the  opporttmity  to  recite 
some  figures. 

The  Senator  from  California  referred 
to  400,000  or  500,000  scientists  who  were 
out  of  work.  The  testimony  we  have  from 
the  record,  from  the  Executive  Director 
of  the  Scientific  Manpower  Commission, 
indicates  that  as  of  1971  there  were 
60.000  scientists  and  engineers  at  all  de- 
gree levels  who  are  imemployed.  imd 
that  is  found  on  page  93  of  the  hearings 
record. 

Tlie  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Fotmdation.  Mr.  McEh-oy,  reported  on 
page  113  of  the  hearings  record  that  it 
is  estimated  there  are  about  50,000  to 
65.000  unemployed  scientists  and  engi- 
neers out  of  a  total  of  1.7  million.  He 
testified  that  this  represents  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  about  3  percent. 

The  recent  labor  statistics  that  have 
come  out  show  that  the  scientists  and 
professional  people  have  approximately 
a  2.3-percent  unemployment  rate,  and 
tile  engineers  have  a  2-percent  unem- 
ployment rate,  as  compared  to  the  second 
quarter  of  1972  imemployment  rate  ol 
5.6  percent  for  the  general  population. 

So  let  us  not  get  into  a  hue  and  cry 
and  say  that  this  is  the  most  mistreated 
group  in  the  cotmtry.  That  is  something 
that  wiU  not  be  borne  out  by  the  facts. 
What  I  am  saying,  and  surely  what  we 
want  to  deal  with,  is  that  we  want  to 
get  everyone  employed  wherever  we  can. 
Scientists,  engineers,  and  teclmicians  are 
certainly  the  basic  ingredient  of  a  fur- 
ther development  of  technology  to  better 
all  mankind.  We  all  know  that,  and  we 
are  trying  to  do  our  best.  But  let  us 
not  go  on  the  assumption  that  these 
people  are  in  far  worse  shape  than  the 
youth  who  are  unemployed,  the  black 
who  are  unemployed,  or  the  Spanish  w  ho 
are  unemployed,  or  many  of  the  other 
groups  of  people  who  do  not  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  edtujation  and  resources 
that  the  scientists  do. 

I  am  hoping  that  we  can  do  something 
in  the  bill  to  improve  the  situation.  How- 
ever, I  am  also  hopeful  that  we  can  do 
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It  with  the  benefit  of  my  amendment, 
so  that  it  becomes  more  effective. 

TTiis  particular  amendment  which  I 
have  offered  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  is  designed  to  cut  out  of  the  bill 
one  of  the  problems  which  I  covered  in 
my  original  speech  on  the  bill.  We  are 
tied  by  a  poUcy  statement  on  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Federal  Government  to 
makesure  that  the  total  Federal  invest- 
ment in  civilian  science  and  technology 
must  be  raised  to  an  expenditure  level 
which  is  adequate  for  the  needs  of  the 
Nation,  and  then  continue  to  increase  it 
annually  in  proportion  to  the  growth  in 
the  GNP  or  a  rate  which  is  greater  than 
such  growth. 

I  might  say  to  my  friends  that  this  is 
a  great  statement.  However,  what  is  the 
GNP?  In  most  cases  it  is  determined  by 
the  level  of  Federal  spending,  and  to  the 
degree  that  we  spend  more,  the  GNP 
goes  up,  and  to  the  degree  that  inflation 
goes  on,  the  GNP  goes  up. 

What  we  really  need  to  talk  about  is 
what  is  the  real  growth  of  this  country, 
and  not  tie  it  into  some  kind  of  fictitious 
picture  which  some  economists  .say  is  no 
indicia  of  any  kind  as  to  the  economic 
growth  in  this  country. 

The  other  thing  that  my  amendment 
would  delete  is  the  policy  statement  in 
8.  32  requiring  a  general  relationship 
between  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment ani  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment work  in  defense.  That  does  not 
have  any  relationship  to  what  we  are 
talking  about  here. 

I  might  say  parenthetically  and  some- 
what ironically  that  it  is  the  Members 
on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  have 
been  trying  to  cut  back  on  defense  ex- 
penditures and  on  a  variety  of  other 
things  which  have  created  many  of  the 
problems  that  we  are  dealing  with  today. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  there  is  no  point 
to  tj-ing  it  in  with  defense  expenditures, 
because  if  we  do  that,  if  by  some  mishap- 
penstance.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr.  Mc- 
GovERN )  should  become  President  of  the 
United  States,  we  would  have  an  imme- 
diate .$30  billion  cut  in  defense,  and  we 
will  not  have  this  level.  We  want  to  go 
forward  on  this. 

I  would  say  that  it  is  a  good  idea  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Senate  to  get  rid 
of  those  two  provisions.  There  is  not  any 
connection  or  i-elationship  between 
growth  in  GNP  with  the  level  of  invest- 
ment in  civilian  research  and  technology. 
The  level  of  defense  spending  gives  no 
indication  of  the  optimum  level  of  civil- 
ian R.  &  D.  spending. 

The  companies  themselves  ought  to  be 
doing  more  on  that.  The  local  and  State 
governments  ought  to  be  taking  the  im- 
employed scientists  and  engineers  on  as 
rapidly  as  they  can.  However,  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  funds  have  to  be  used 
is  totally  different.  And  to  mandate  the 
expenditure  for  this  type  of  investment 
and  thds  type  of  policy  matter  does  not 
make  any  sense  to  me. 

Our  objective,  as  I  have  said  before, 
would  be  to  move  the  unemployed  scien- 
tists into  jobs  within  the  private  sector. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  get  less 
unemployment  and  less  underemployed 
than  there  are  now.  I  agree  with  that. 


There  is  no  point  in  tying  it  to  the  two 
totally  imrelated  policy  statements  we 
have  in  the  bill  at  the  present  lime. 

I  h(H>e  that  the  manager  of  the  bill 
w-ould  agree  to  accept  the  amendment 
and  that  we  could  cut  these  out  \^-ith- 
out  going  through  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  mv  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
earUer  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation 
about  the  extent  of  unemployment.  How- 
ever. I  will  read  parts  of  the  letter  sent  to 
me  on  June  30  from  Dr.  Steves,  when  he 
was  talking  about  the  national  survey  on 
technical  unemployment: 

Our  special  1971  .surveys  were  designed  to 
measure  the  changes  which  had  taken  place 
during  a  12-month  period  for  u  selected 
group  of  scientists  and  engineers.  We  knew 
that  those  1971  results  were  not  totally  rep- 
resentative of  the  complete  U.S.  scientific 
and  engineering  manpower  pool. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say : 

We  had  been  coiiElderlng  the  advlsablllly 
of  an  additional  special  survey  of  the  em- 
ployment status  of  scientists  and  engineers 
In  1972.  However,  a  number  of  factors  con- 
vinced us  that  it  would  be  preferable  not  to 
proceed  at  this  time. 

The  NSF  is  very  much  guarded  In  their 
own  estimates  on  the  extent  of  technical 
unemployment,  and  when  we  balance 
that  against  what  the  American  Chemi- 
cal Society  talks  about  with  relation  to 
their  increase  in  the  unemployment  of 
young  chemists  from  7  percent  in  1971 
to  in  excess  ol  23  percent  in  1972.  and  the 
testimony  from  the  various  .scientific 
groups  that  appeared  before  our  commit- 
tee and  indicated  worsening  technical 
unemployment  and  underemployment — 
we  get  con.siderably  different  figures  than 
the  very  minimum  figures  that  have  been 
given  to  us  by  the  administration,  the 
administration  that  is  opposed  to  the 
legislation. 

I  will  read  an  excerpt  from  the  Science 
and  Government  Report.  It  is  a  higlily 
respected  report  on  key  developmenus  on 
science  and  Government  which  is  pub- 
lished as  a  newsletter.  I  read  a  couple  of 
brief  excerpts  from  this  report: 

Unemployment  among  scientists  and  en- 
gineers is  far  wonse  than  Government  fig- 
ures indicate,  and  it  is  getting  still  verse. 

That  Is  the  conclusion  that  emerges  from 
an  effort  by  SGR  to  pin  down  the  source  of 
the  '50,000  to  66.000"  that  administration  of- 
ficials routinely  cite  as  the  range  of  current 
professional  unemployment  in  the  research 
and  development  community. 

Then,  it  a.sks: 

Where,  then,  does  the  50.000  to  65,000 
come  from?  The  suggestion  of  one  White 
House  aide  Is  that  'It  comes  out  ol  people's 
heads." 

Mr.  President,  this  report  already  is  in 
the  Record  of  March.  20.  1972.  but  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record , 
as  follows: 


Science  and  Oovkbnmknt  Rjepoet 

Unemployment  among  scientists  and  engi- 
neers is  far  worse  than  government  figures 
indicate,  and  It  is  getting  stUl   worse. 

That  Is  the  conclusion  that  emerges  from 
an  effort  bv  SGR  to  pin  down  the  source  of 
the  "SO.OOO  to  66.000"  that  administration 
officials  routinely  cite  as  the  range  of  current 
professional  unemploj-ment  in  the  research 
And  development  community  Whatever  the 
realism  of  the  numbers,  their  durability  can- 
not be  faulted,  though  the  period  ov«r  whlcr 
they  have  been  stated  has  been  characterized 
by  a  continuing  deterioration  in  the  employ- 
ment situation.  The  debut  of  60.000  to  eo.Ooo 
took  place  last  February  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor's  Dlvulon  of  Labor  U&rket  In- 
formation issued  a  special  study.  Though  the 
information  that  went  into  that  study  was  s 
bit  stale  at  the  time,  the  Division  has  not  re- 
turned to  the  subject,  and  officials  there 
still  recite  the  study  numbers  when  asked 
atxout  unemployment  among  scientiats  anti 
engineers. 

The  next  app>earanoe  apparently  was  In 
March,  when  Malcolm  R  Loveli.  Assistani 
Secretary  of  Labor  lor  Manpower,  addressed 
a  meeting  of  science  advisers  to  state  govern- 
ments. This  time,  however,  techmclans  were 
added  and  the  scope  was  narrowed  to  aero- 
space, and  defense  employment.  Our  best 
esclmaies,"  Loveli  said,  "are  thai  these  cut- 
backs have  resulted  in  unemployment  for 
50.000  to  66.000  engineers,  acientisls  and 
technicians  who  formerly  worked  in  defense 
and  aerospace  jobs.' 

Then,  on  October  27,  NSF  Director  William 
D.  McElrcy.  apparently  talking  about  sclen- 
iists  and  engineers  everywliere.  but  not  tech- 
nicians, told  a  Congressional  committee 
Our  current  estimates  i.re  based  on  a  vari- 
ety of  information  which  Includes  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  iBLSi  information  and  our 
own  just  completed  surveys.  We  estimate 
that  there  are  now  about  60.000  to  65.000  un- 
employed scientitis  and   engineers 

In  response  to  t»ii  inquiry,  a  BLS  official 
said  tl-e  Bureau  does  not  comrlle  figures  on 
scientists  and  engineers.  "We  j-ast  cover  pro- 
fessional, technical,  and  kindred  personnel 
la  our  monthly  .-'.irveys  l.e  said.  Ttt  i.  nly 
detail  we  have  is  on  engineers,  but  that's  orlv 
for  administration  use.  We  never  publish 
it."  It  was  leariicd.  however,  that  the  BLS 
ligure  i'T  tiiieniploymeiii  among  engineers  is 
approximately  3  percent,  as  compared  with 
the  3.4  percent  that  NSF  lound  In  the  survey 
referred  to  by  McElroy.  Based  on  a  study 
conducted  fur  NSK  by  the  Engineers  Joint 
Council,  the  survey  drew  a  66  percent  re- 
spouse  last  June  and  July  from  lOO.OO*.' 
engmeers.  which  (.onstitutes  a  20  percent 
sampling  ol  a  nxalliug  list  cf  members  of 
major  engineeruig  societies.  Into  the  figure 
of  3.4  percent  unemployed  went  only  those 
who  were  out  of  work  and  who  wanted  work 
Not  included  were  the  6.8  percent  employed 
in  non-englneerlng  work;  of  this  percentage 
it  IS  significant  to  note,  about  one-third  had 
accepted  non-engineering  employment  since 
March  1970.  In  any  case,  the  engineer  driv- 
ing a  taxi  does  not  show  up  in  the  figures 
as  an  unemployed  engineer.  Nor  do  the  fig- 
ures cited  in  October  by  McElroy  reflect  the 
dlfflculties  that  recent  graduates  have  en- 
countered 111  finding  employment.  Accord- 
ing to  the  November  Enguieerlng  Manpower 
BuUetUi.  published  by  the  Engineers  Joint 
CouucU,  9  percent  of  engmeers  at  the  bach- 
elor's level  were  without  job  offers  or  'firm 
plans"  at  the  time  of  graduation  last  June. 
"Although  this  mav  not  appear  high  In  ab- 
solute temis. '  the  publication  observes,  "It 
Is  about  double  the  figure  for  1970  and  In 
iharp  contrast  to  the  boom  years  oi  1966- 
1969  when  practically  every  graduate  was 
employed."  It  also  noted  that  bachelor  de- 
gree gr8duat«8  entering  military  service  to- 
taled 14  percent  of  the  proup — the  highest 
figure    since    placement    surveys    began,    In 
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1958  "IX  th\M  number  ot  graduates  had  not 
eone  uuo  Uie  ariiMKi  lorces."  the  Bulletin 
siatee.  they  would  probably  have  had  lo 
join  the  group  with  no  Job  offer*." 

A  far  grimmer  picture  U  found  In  the  re- 
gvau  of  a  survey  conducted  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society  following  last  June's  grad- 
viatlons.  •Unemployment  among  new  grad- 
uates was  the  highest  reported  by  the  So- 
ciety in  the  last  twenty  years.'  according 
to  the  ACS  analysis.  In  chemUtry.  unem- 
ployment doubled— from  5.1  percent  in  1670 
to  10.3  percent  this  year.  Among  new  chemi- 
cal engineers,  an  alarming  12.»  percent  were 
unemployed  In  1971.  This  situation  may  be 
one  reason  why  the  largest  number  of  chem- 
ical engUieerlng  students  in  ACS  history 
( 10  percent)  reported  that  they  had  entered 
mUltary  service.' 

NSF's  study  of  scientists,  drawing  on  a  sa 
percent  response  to  questionnaires  sent  to 
the  300,000  scientists  listed  In  the  1970  Na- 
tional Register  of  Sclentlttc  and  Technical 
Personnel  was  tabulated  May  25,  and  there- 
fore ml««»  out  on  the  fate  of  last  June's 
gr»dvi»tlng  class.  In  addition,  the  figure  that 
It  cites  of  2  6  percent  unemployment  among 
scientists  does  not  reflect  any  of  the  5  8  per- 
cent holding  down  non-science  related  jobs. 
Of  these,  1.6  percent  had  accepted  their  posi- 
tions since  March  1970.  which  may  fall 
within  the  normal  order  of  things,  but  in 
science  as  m  engineering,  the  Ph.  D.  cabbie 
doesn't  show  up  In  the  tabulations  of  un- 
emplorment.  ^^ 

Where,  then,  does  the  50,000  to  68,000 
come  from?  The  suggestion  of  one  White 
House  aide  Is  that  -it  comes  out  of  people's 
heads"— which  may  be  the  case.  Working 
with  figures  dertved  from  NSfs  studies  of 
unemployment  among  scientists  and  engi- 
neers one  finds  the  folowlng:  NSF  put  the 
scientist  population  at  500,000,  and  found 
that  2.6  percent,  or  13,000  were  out  of  work; 
the  engineers  were  estimated  at  750.000, 
which  means  that  with  a  3.4  percent  unem- 
ployment   rate,    25.500    were    Jobless.    Grand 

total:  38,500.  ,     ^        ,.. 

The  most  realistic  estimate  of  the  situa- 
tion wM  pro-vlded  October  26  by  Betty  M. 
Vetter.  executive  director  of  the  Scientific 
Manpower  Commission,  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Com- 
mittee. Mrs.  Vetter's  numbers  and  forecasts 
were  indeed  grim; 

•As  nearly  as  I  can  determine,  she  testi- 
fied "there  are  about  60.000  scientists  and 
engineers,  Including  1971  graduates  at  all  de- 
gree levels,  who  are  literally  unemployed. 
Using  the  generally  accepted  ratio  of  seven 
technlclai«  for  each  10  scientists,  an  addi- 
tional 40  000  technicians  may  be  jobless. 

•There  are  perhaps  half  again  as  many 
who  are  employed  part-time,  temporarily  or 
performing  work  In  some  vray  related  to  their 
lated  to  their  scientific  training.  The  major- 
ity of  these  are  seeking  employment  In  their 
fields,  or  would  be  seeking  such  employment 
If  they  thought  there  was  any  chance  of  find- 
ing It. 

"A  third  group  of  unknown  magnitude  are 
under-employed,  in  the  sense  that  they  are 
performing  wor].  In  some  way  related  to  their 
training,  but  which  could  be  done  by  per- 
rons with  lesser  training." 

Mrs.  Vetter  concluded  that  the  groups  she 
had  described  had  almost  doubled  In  a  year 
"and  there  seems  little  Indication  that  we 
have  yet  reached  the  peak  unemployment 
'evel  in  this  population." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  our 
belief  from  the  hearings  that  there  is 
extreme,  significant  unemploynient  and 
underemployment  in  the  technical  com- 
munity. As  one  who  supported  the  ex- 
ijaasion  of  unemployment  compensation, 
disaster  relief,  and  aU  of  those  programs 
to  provide  some  financial  assistance  to 
those  who  are  in  need.  I  wish  to  say  that 


this  biU  would  do  what  is  more  impor- 
tant- it  would  provide  them  with  a  job. 
We  know  that  every  scientist  or  engi- 
neer who  is  employed  creates  jobs  for 
six  to  10  other  workers.  This  biU  will  help 
people  to  siet  to  work:  and  it  will  have 
a  major  impact  among  the  unemployed 
in  this  country. 

The  other  provision,  relating  the  In- 
crease in  research  and  development  to 
GNP  and  parity  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  arises  from  the  L'eneral  recog- 
nition that  re.search  and  development  for 
all  civilian  proerams  .should  at  least  be 
the  equivalent  of  research  for  defen.se. 
Of  course,  this  is  iust  a  policy  state- 
ment But  I  hope  it  will  establish  goals 
which  we  should  .seek  and  which  are 
realistic,  given  the  kinds  of  social  needs 
we  have  at  this  time. 

So  I  would  hope  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would  not 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  withhold  his  request.  I  would 
like  to  yield  myself  an  additional  .5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr  President,  this 
is  the  first  of  three  amendments  that  I 
will  offer.  If  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts is  going  to  object,  I  expect  I  will 
have  to  take  enough  time  to  get  enough 
Senators  here  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

My  amendment  would  leave  m,  as  the 
continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  wording— 
The  Congress  declares  that  it  is  the  con- 
tinuing policy  and  respotislbUlty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment  to  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures directed  toward  achieving  the  follow- 
ing goals; 

(3)  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
must  have  continuing  opportunities  for  so- 
cially useful  employment  in  positions  com- 
mensurate with  ilielr  professional,  technical 
capabtlUies; 

(4)  Federal  programs  for  clvUlan  research 
and  engineering  must  be  focused  on  meeting 
the  human  needs  of  the  Nation  In  such  pri- 
ority problem  areas  as  health  care,  poverty, 
public  safety,  pollution,  unemployment,  pro- 
ductivity, housing,  education,  tran^xjrta- 
non.  nutrition,  communications,  and  energy 
resources. 


Mr.  President,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  see 
how  you  can  so  much  further  than  that, 
yet  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and 
the  majority  of  the  committee  have  gone 
beyond  that  in  the  bill  by  saymg  our 
level  of  investment  in  civilian  R.  &  D.  has 
to  be  tied  in  with  gross  national  product. 
It  also  says  the  increase  sliall  i-each  the 
same  level  as  defense  expenditui'es. 

Ail  I  am  saying  is  cut  out  the  two  un- 
related things  and  make  the  policy  ex- 
actly what  we  are  trying  to  accompUsh, 
Do  we  really  want  to  tie  research  and 
development  to  the  growth  of  the  Gross 
National  Product,  and  have  an  automatic 
increase  in  expenditures  each  year  whicli 
comes  close  to  violating  the  policies  ol  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  by  requir- 
ing an  increase  all  the  way  through?  Do 
we  really  want  to  get  them  in  a  position 


where  they  will  be  relying  on  what  the 
research  in  defense  is?  Suppose  we  get 
an  agreement  where  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  reduction  there.  Will  we  reduce  those 
expenditures  here?  I  do  not  think  that 
is  what  the  committee  wants, 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  want  to  say  again  I 
think  these  two  issues  of  the  policy  sute- 
ment  of  the  bill  are  not  only  unnecessary 
but  detract  from  the  rest  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Ml'.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  on  my  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  the  latest 
figures  provided  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  which  show  that,  in  1967 
dollars,  discounting  inflation,  total  Fed- 
eral obUgations  for  research  and  devel- 
opment are  as  follows: 

In  fiscal  1967,  when  Federal  R.  &  D. 
spending  reached  its  peak,  it  was  ap- 
proximately $16.5  billion  for  Federal  R. 
&  D.  In  1968.  the  figure  dropped  to 
$15.3  billion.  In  1969,  it  dropped  to  $14.3 
bilUon.  In  1970.  it  dropped  to  $13,3  bU- 
lion.  In  1971,  it  dropped  to  $12.9  bUlion. 
In  1972,  it  was  $13.5  biUion. 

The  budget  for  fiscal  1973  did  include 
a  modest  increase  to  $13.9  billion  in  1967 
dollars.  But  even  at  that  proposed  level, 
the  1973  proposed  budget  will  be  16  per- 
cent below  what  it  was  in  1967. 

So  over  all  these  years  in  which  na- 
tional needs  for  R.  &  D.  have  been  sky- 
rocketing. Federal  expenditures  in  these 
areas  have  been  declining  in  real  dol- 
lars. We  want  to  try  to  avoid  that  by  the 
policy  statement.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  it  has  been  included. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  and  vote. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes.  .... 

I  have  already  commented  on  that  ai 
some  length  in  my  supplemental  views 
with  Senators  Packwood  and  Tatt  on 
the  amount  of  research  that  is  being 
conducted  and  the  efforts  that  are  bang 
made  that  this  biU  could  dupUcate.  The 
budget  has  been  rather  substantially  m- 
creased  in  order  to  try  to  meet  the  prob- 
lems of  unemployed  scientific  and  tech- 
nical people,  for  whom  I  have  great 
lespect  and  great  honor. 

But  the  amendment  I  am  talking 
about  does  two  things.  First,  it  says,  let 
us  for  heaven's  sake,  say  what  we  mean 
in  the  bill  and  not  what  we  do  not  me^" 
•What  we  mean  in  the  bill,  and  the  whole 
purpose  of  the  bUl,  is  to  be  able  to  take 
these  people  and  transfer  them  into 
areas  of  domestic  concern. 

So  let  us  not^my  amendment  No. 
1444  says— Ue  it  into  an  annual  growth 
rate  which  could  interfere  with  both  the 
Finance  Committee's  and  the  Appropri- 
ation Committee's  functions.  And  let  us 
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not  tie  it  into  the  Federal  research  de- 
fense budget.  At  the  present  time  that 
calls  for  some  $8  bUUon.  It  has  already 
passed  the  Senate, 

If  we  are  going  to  do  that,  we  would 
immediately  be  puttmg  into  this  biU  not 
even  the  amoimt  they  asked  for,  whicli 
is  $1  81  bilUon.  Let  us  not  do  that  and 
sa.v  that  the  Senate  itself,  in  its  own  bill, 
is  "not  following  the  policy  which  it  sets 
out  in  Its  own  bill.  Let  us  .lust  delete 
these  things  and  tie  it  into  the  exact 
things  and  poUcies  which  we  seek,  which 
is  that  these  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  have  useful  employment  in 
positions  commensurate  with  their  pro- 
fessional and  technical  capabiliUes.  and 
that  thev  have  priority  in  using  those 
talents  in  the  fields  of  health  care,  pov- 
erty, public  safety,  pollution,  unemploy- 
ment, productivity,  housing,  and  so 
forth.  Let  us  keep  that  in,  but  let  us  not 
tie  it  up  with  the  remainder  of  para- 
graph a>  and  paragraph  <3>,  on  page 
31  none  of  which  are  necessary  or  even 
in  consonance  with  the  tenor  of  the  bill. 

I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  'Mr. 
TtTNNEY).  All  remaining  time  has  been 
yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  ^No,  1444)  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  'Mr.  Dominick»  .  On 
this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 

roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called   the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  'Mi-s. 
Edwards),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambrell  » .  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa <Mr.  Harris*,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  'Mr.  McGee>,  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern'. 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  '  Mr. 
Pell  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  GAMBRELL)  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mc- 
Govern i .  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  would  vote  "yea,"  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  would 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  <  Mr.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Brock  > ,  the  Senators  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  CtTRTis  and  Mr.  Hruska*!  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  GRnrriNt.  the 
Senator  from  minois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft*  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the 
Senator  from  Cormecticut  'Mr.  Weick- 
er)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
UwDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  <  Mr.  Miller  • 
is  detained  cm  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cttrtis)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tait),  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
'Mr.  Miller)  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr,  Pfrcy)  ,  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote 


"yea"    and    the   Senator   from    Illinois 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  46.  as  follows: 

[No.  383  Leg.] 
■yKAS— 36 


zona  Memorial  at  Pearl  Harbor  and  to  trans- 
fer responslbUlty  for  their  operation  and 
maintenance  to  the  National  Park   Service. 
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NOT  VOTING— 19 
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Taft 

Tower 

WeKker 


Griffin 

Harris 
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McGee 

McGovern 

Miller 

Mundt 


So  Mr.  Dominick's  amendment  iNo. 
14441  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  lejected. 

Mr.  GRAVEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

\  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that,  upon  re- 
consideration, two-thirds  of  the  House 
had  not  agreed  to  pass  the  bill  (HJl. 
15417)  mEiking  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  Labor,  and  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  related  agen- 
cies, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1973.  and  for  other  purposes,  which  had 
been  returned  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  with  his  objections. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate : 

H.K.  16071,  An  act  to  amend  the  Pxibllc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965; 

H.R.  16251  An  act  to  release  the  conditions 
in  a  deed  with  respect  to  certain  property 
heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United  States  to 
the  Columbia  Military  Academy  and  Its  suc- 
cessors; 

H.R.  16233.  An  act  to  amend  the  Maritime 
Academy  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  appoint  students 
HI  State  maritime  academies  and  colleges  as 
Reserve  midshipmen  la  the  U.S.  Navy,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  16201.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  to  construct  and  provide 
shoreslde  facilities  for  the  education  and 
convenience   of   visitors   to   the   l.t.S.8.    Ari- 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills ; 

S.  3834.  An  act  to  authortee  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973  lor  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  and  for  making 
grants  for  construction  of  noncommercial 
educational  television  or  radio  broadcasting 
facilities; 

HJl.  10676.  An  act  lor  the  relief  of  Lester 
L.  Stlteler;  and 

H.R.  16254  An  act  making  certain  disaster 
relief  supplemental  appropriations  for  ;he 
fiscal   \ear   1973,   and    lor   other   purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Mktcald  . 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Tlie  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

H.R.  16071.  An  act  lo  amend  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H.R.  16261  An  act  to  release  the  conditions 
m  a  deed  with  respect  to  certain  properly 
heretofore  conveyed  by  the  United  States 
to  the  Columbia  Military  Academy  and  il.s 
successors; 

HJl.  16233.  An  act  to  amend  the  Maritime 
.\cademy  Act  of  1958  In  order  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  appoint  student.' 
at  State  maritime  academies  and  coUejjes 
as  Reserve  midshipmen  In  the  United  Slates 
Navy,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.B.  16201.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary ol  the  Navy  to  construct  and  provide 
shoreslde  faoilltJes  for  the  education  and 
convenience  of  visitors  to  the  United  States 
Ship  Arizona  Memorial  at  Pearl  Harbor  and 
to  transfer  re«;ponslblllty  for  their  operation 
and  maintenance  ui  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  .■Services 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRINTING  OF 
H.R.  14896 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  H.R.  14896,  which 
was  passed  by  the  Senate  yesterday,  be 
printed  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
passed. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC::ER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  POLICY  AND 
PRIORITIES  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  '  S.  32)  to  authorize  the 
National  Science  Poondation  to  conduct 
research,  education,  and  assistance  pro- 
grams to  prepare  the  coimtry  for  conver- 
sion from  defense  to  civilian,  socially 
oriented  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes. 

AMBNDMXITT    NO.    l**» 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1443. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
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unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dtepenaed  with. 

The  PRESIDINa  OPPICER.  Without 
obJecUon,  It  Is  »  oTdered;  and,  without 
objecttoo,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  RscoKD. 
The  amendment  Is  as  follows: 
On  page  37.  line  6,  strike  the  "period"  and 
livBert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  ":  Pro- 
vide* howevrr.  That  the  Director  must  in- 
form'th*  Board  of  all  grants  and  contracts 
made  under  title  n  of  the  National  Science 
Policy  and  Prtorttles  Act  of  1872.  and  the 
Board,  In  eaaea  of  grant*  and  contracts  over 
$2  000,000  In  total,  may  within  thirty  days 
of  such  notification  vote  Ita  disapproval 
which  shaU  be  binding  on  the  Director.". 

Mr.    DOMINICK.    I    yield    myself    5 
minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  this  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  going  to  take  very  long,  but  I  think 
this  la  an  extremely  hrportant  amend- 
ment to  this  bill,  because  it  involves  the 
JurlsdlcUonal  control  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  of  a  whole  new 
group  of  systems  that  are  put  within 
the  National  Science  Foundation  but 
over  which  and  NSP's  board  of  directors 
are  given  no  control. 

Under  the  National  Science  Poimda- 
tlon  setup  as  it  now  exists,  any  con- 
tract which  involves  $500,000  or  more 
in  1  year  or  $2  million  in  total  must  be 
approved  by  the  National  Science  Board. 
Otherwise,  they  cannot  go  forwaxd.  Un- 
der title  n,  this  is  specifically  eliminated. 
so  that  they  can  go  forward  with  any 
projects  or  programs  regardless  of  the 
amount  we  are  talking  about,  without 
having  any  prior  approval  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board.  There  is  absolutely 
no  control  by  the  National  Science  Board 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  contract 
or  grant  is  the  type  of  project  they  really 
want. 

I  am  just  saying  that  any  grant  or 
contract  involving  $2  million  may.  with- 
in 30  days  of  notification  of  this,  be  dis- 
approved by  the  Board,  which  is  the  same 
situation  we  have  now. 

This  would  say,  therefore,  that  notice 
must  be  given  to  the  Board,  and  the 
National  Science  Poundatl<m  Board 
would  have  a  chance  to  review  it.  If  they 
do  not  approve  it.  the  Board  can  then 
say,  "OK.  this  is  not  the  type  of  project 
you  ought  to  go  forwai^  with." 

This  insures  the  continuity  of  the  di- 
rection of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion, which  has  been  a  magniflcant  or- 
ganization.  It  has  done  an  enormous 
amount,  not  only  in  basic  research,  but 
also  in  a  great  number  of  areas  of  na- 
tional significance. 

I  think  it  Is  Important.  Board  control 
is  something  we  oiight  to  start.  It  will 
enhance  the  bill  substantially  if  we  do. 
If  we  do  not,  edl  we  are  doing,  in  effect, 
is  creating  another  agency,  and  we  are 
hiding  it  under  the  pseudonym  of  the 
National  Science  Poimdation. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRKSIDma  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

-me  PRX8IDIMO  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr,  President,  it  was 
the  judgment  of  the  committee,  and  the 
consensus  of  the  advice  recel\ed  from 
outside  experts  that  the  Civil  Science 
Systems  Administration  should  operate 
with  the  same  kind  of  administrative  au- 
thority that  we  find  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment, in  NASA,  in  the  Department 
of  Transportation,  and  in  other  agencies. 
In  regard  to  this  program,  there  are  the 
same  kind  of  safeguards,  the  .sam^  kind 
of  procedures.   We  are  following  them 
and  tracking  them  in  the  pending  legis- 
lation. Under  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation generally,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  explained  the  procedures  fol- 
lowed. Those  grants  for  research  which 
the  Foundation  provides  usually  do  not 
have  the  kind  of  lime  or  cost  constraints 
that  contracts  similar  to  those  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation,  the  AEC, 
or  the  Department  of  Defense  have.  If  a 
vmiversity  is  going  to  get  a  grant  for  a 
research  program,  it  can  wait  for  a  month 
untU  the  National  Science  Board  of  24 
members  comes  together.  They  usually 
meet  once  every  month.  Some  memt>ers 
attend.  Some  meml)ers  do  not.  If  the 
vmiversity  has  to  wait,  the  nature  of  basic 
research  is  such  that  it  is  not  so  much 
a  problem  for  the  university  as  it  wotild 
be  for  a  business  firm  which  has  to  meet 
time  deadlines  and  keep  within  cost  con- 
straints. 

What  we  are  trytag  to  do  Is  to  make 
sure  that  the  Board  will  have  policy  con- 
trol over  administration  of  the  program 
and  the  responsibihty  for  it.  But  what 
we  are  also  trj'ing  to  do  is  to  take  the 
Foundation  Board  out  of  the  day-to-day 
running  of  the  program.  What  we  should 
do  is  to  get  the  best  administrator  we 
can  to  ran  the  program  and  give  him  the 
responsibility  and  have  him  report  the 
contractual  obligations  he  has  to  the 
Foundation  Board  at  its  monthly  meet- 
ings. But  we  do  not  want  to  try  and  tie 
the  administrator's  hands  in  this  way, 
just  as  we  do  not  tie  them  when  it  comes 
to  the  Department  of  Transportation,  the 
AEC,  or  NASA  programs.  We  give  them 
the  authority  to  do  it.  We  give  them  the 
responsibility  to  do  it  and  then  we  hold 
them  accountable  for  it. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  would 
consider  wriUng  mto  the  language  a  pro- 
vision which  would  require  that  any  con- 
tract of  $2  million  be  reported  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board,  to  insure  that  the 
Board  then  would  have  the  full  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  as  to  what  di- 
rection the  administrator  was  moving  to- 
ward, I  think  this  would  make  some 
sense. 

I  would  be  interested  in  the  reaction 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  to  a  pro- 
posal that  would  say  that  any  kind  of 
grant  or  contract  that  would  be  made 
imder  this  program  in  excess  ol  $2  mil- 
Uon  would  be  reported  to  the  Board,  so 
that  they  would  be  informed  as  to  the  di- 
rection and  scope  of  a  program.  I  would 
think  that  this  would  move  along  the 
way  toward  achieving  what  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  would  want  to  achieve. 
Finally.  I  would  say,  with  regard  to  ex- 


isting and  ongoing  programs  imder  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  that  ve 
are  not  changing  the  existing  procedure. 
'Hiat  would  still  be  maintained.  At  the 
Senator  has  pointed  out.  $500,000  In  1 
year  or  $2  million  contract  In  total- 
grants  of  that  magnitude  to  imiversl- 
ties  and  colleges  and  other  research 
groups  would  still  be  approved  by  the 
Board.  It  Is  a  valuable  procediue  as  It 
relates  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion Board  and  the  imiverslty  world, 
which  does  not  have  great  time  pres- 
sure. I  would  be  willing  to  sui^wrt  a  pro- 
vision that  would  provide  notice  to  the 
Board  on  contracts  which  had  been  let 
in  excess  of  $2  million,  so  that  we  could 
carry  through  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment: that  is,  full  notification  to  the 
Board  as  to  the  direction  they  would  be 
moving  in. 

It  seems  to  me  we  do  not  want  to  be 
setting  up  a  procedure  where  we  have 
24  part-time  members  coming  down 
here  once  a  month.  Some  of  them  will 
come  and  others  do  not.  They  should  be 
informed  and  have  an  tmderstanding  of 
the  direction  and  policy  considerations. 
But  certainly  we  do  not  want  to  Inject 
them  into  the  day-to-day  administra- 
tion of  the  program.  What  we  want  to  do 
is  to  get  the  best  and  most  effective  busi- 
ness type  we  can  get  to  nm  the  program, 
give  him  the  authority  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  doing  so.  and  make  him  ac- 
counUble  for  policy  to  the  Board;  but  not 
require  that  they  intervene  in  his  day- 
to-day  procurement  operating  decisions. 
So  I  would  be  interested  in  the  reac- 
tion of  the  Seiiator  as  to  a  substitute  to 
requiring  notification  to  the  Board,  so 
that  we  can  uisist  that  the  Board  be  in- 
formed, in  accordance  with  policy  consid- 
erations which  brought  about  the  grant- 
ing of  such  contracts.  I  would  be  interest- 
ed to  see  whether  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  be  willing  to  accept  that 
as  a  compromise. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Presidoit,  I  yield 

mysrif  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr. 
TtmNEY).  The  Senator  from  Colorado 
is  i-ecognlzed  for  5  minutea. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Director  must  of 
necessity  keep  the  Board  advised  of  what 
is  going  on.  I  see  no  possibihty,  with  an 
enlarged  Board,  of  their  beinc  in  igno- 
rance of  the  fact  that  they  are  in  effect 
authorizing  a  program  of  $2  nullion  or 
more.  So,  under  title  I  of  the  bill  which 
enlarges  the  Board,  it  gives  the  oppor- 
tunity for  more  people  to  be  involved 
who  will  have  actual  industrial  and  tech- 
nical skills  and  expertise. 

The  fact  of  advising  the  Board  is  im- 
plicit in  the  amendment  I  am  offering. 
Our  disagreement  is  not  on  the  question 
of  advising  the  Board  but  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  Board  has  the  right 
of  veto.  That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  objecting  to,  really,  as 
I  understand  it;  yet  the  right  of  veto 
is  exactly  what  is  given  in  the  present 
National  Science  Foundation  program. 

What  we  would  be  doing  without  my 
amendment  is  setting  up  two  totally  dif- 
ferent groups,  one  group  under  existing 
laws  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion that  would  be  subject  to  a  veto,  and 
this  new  group  imder  title  n  not  subject 
to  Board  control. 
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Let  me  show  the  need  for  the  change. 
We  define  the  CTvll  Service  system  as: 

Any  set  of  Interrelated  technological  ap- 
plications which  are  designed  to  perform 
certain  public  services. 
Public  services  are  in  turn  defined  as: 
Any  set  of  Interrelated  organlssaUons  and 
activities  which  wdlectlvely  perform  certain 
related  functions  normally  associated  with 
lite  in  cur  society. 

One  cannot  get  anything  much  broad- 
er than  that.  Let  us  suppose  that  the  civil 
service  svstem,  al"  of  a  sudden,  decided 
that  one  of  its  projects  should  be  a  redo- 
ing of  the  subway  system  of  New  York. 
Frankly  that  would  be  a  thoroughly 
good  program.  It  could  be  done  under 
this.  But  before  they  go  through  with  it. 
they  should  interrelate  with  other  Gov- 
ernment bodies  to  see  whether  it  is 
worthwhUe.  The  Board  should  go  into  it 
to  see  whether  it  is  a  viable  proposition. 
Someone  could  be  awarded  a  grant  or 
contract  which  would  give  him  a  lifetime 
tenure  to  decide  what  we  should  do 
about,  for  example,  mass  transit  all  over 
the  country,  a  mass  transit  system  from 
here  to  San  Francisco. 

My  point  is  that  there  ought  to  be  some 
discipline  here,  and  there  is  not  any  dis- 
cipline wliatsoever  once  the  Administra- 
tor of  this  Civil  Science  Administration 
decides  to  move  forward  with  a  program. 
If  we  could  i«it  title  II  of  S.  32  in  the 
same  context  with  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  where  the  Director  consults 
monthly  with  the  National  Science  Board 
and  they  would  liave  a  right  to  disap- 
prove of  contracts  over  $2  million,  then 
I  think  we  would  make  a  lot  more  sense 
out  of  the  bill.  And  in  all  frankness,  im- 
less  I  can  get  some  of  these  amendments 
agreed  to.  I  have  no  intention  of  \otlng 
for  this  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
ra.vself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Massacliuselts  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  any  Government  depart- 
ment or  aeency  has  extraordinary 
powers  today.  If  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
wants  to  provide  a  contract  or  grant  for 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  he  has 
authority  to  do  so.  If  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Transportation  wants 
to  decide  to  build  a  rapid  transit  system 
going  up  through  New  EnglaHd,  he  has 
extraordinarj'  power  to  do  so. 

The  duty  that  we  in  Congress  have  is 
the  responsibility  to  look  over  various 
appropriations  and  when  they  come  back 
and  come  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  they  wUl  have  to  .iustify  the 
expenditure  of  this  amount  of  money. 
And  final  authority  will  be  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  where  it 
should  be. 

On  these  programs,  if  we  arc  interested 
in  getting  sound  management  built  into 
the  programs,  we  ought  to  take  the  same 
kind  of  procedures  we  take  with  any  of 
the  other  Departments  of  Government, 
with  DOD.  NASA,  or  any  of  the  various 
agencies.  We  give  power  to  them  and  we 
hold  them  accountable  for  grants  to 
various  programs.  We  ouglit  to  get  the 
best  manager  In  the  countrj'  that  we  can 
get  to  run  this  program  and  then  permit 
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liim  to  do  it.  The  National  Science  Board 
sometimes  meets  once  every  2  months. 
Are  we  going  to  say  that  they  will  be  un- 
able in  their  day-to-day  operations  to 
carry  on  the  contracting  that  we  expect 
to  be  done?  There  could  be  nothing 
worse  than  having  a  committee  running 
the  program.  We  ought  to  have  one  indi- 
vidual nm  this  program  and  hold  him 
accountable  and  have  Congress  be  the 
ultimate  arbiter  in  terms  of  appropri- 
ating procedures.  I  think  that  is  the  way 
to  do  It. 

We  always  have  the  GAO  that  can  re- 
view this  program,  as  it  can  re- 
view any  of  the  other  programs.  We  hope 
that  they  will  review  this  and  find  out 
If  there  is  any  inefficiency  or  wastage  oc- 
curring such  as  crops  up  in  other  pro- 
grams. 

We  have  this  protection.  However,  we 
have  to  decide  whettier  imder  the  pend- 
ing amendment  we  would  have  a  man 
responsible  for  a  program  that  is  run  by 
an  administrator  who  has  a  board  over 
liira  in  terms  of  policy  considerations.  I 
would  be  willing  to  insist  that  every  time 
he  awards  a  contract  he  inform  this 
board  so  that  they  are  kept  informed  of 
what  directions  the  program  is  moving 
in.  And  the  administrator  would  have 
to  come  up  and  justify  these  programs, 
as  with  anj-  other  program,  before  the 
Congress. 

We  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  be  able  to  debate 
the  programs  and  provide  the  kind  of 
justification  that  is  necessary.  However, 
to  provide  an  additional  way  of  tying  an 
administrator's  hands  never  seemed  to 
be  a  sound  procedure  when  it  came  to 
the  space  program.  Defense  procure- 
ment, or  anj'  other  kmd  of  Govenmient 
program  which  today  are  channeling 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollais,  indeed 
billions  of  dollars,  of  funds  into  the 
economy. 

As  we  mentioned,  the  Depaitment  ol 
Deiense,  the  AEC  and  the  NASA  do  not 
Imve  a  board  that  looks  over  them.  How- 
ever, they  have  to  justify  what  they  do. 
And  I  think  that  this  administrator 
ought  to  justily  his  responsibihty  to  the 
poUcy  group  or  the  board  itself  and  also 
to  Congress.  We  ought  to  permit  him  to 
carry  on  liis  day  to  day  administrative 
responsibility  in  order  to  permit  him  to 

do  the  job.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "WTm) 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mjself  5  additional  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Ccdorado  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  mmutes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  tlie 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
bill  itself,  omitting  this  amendment,  Ls 
there  any  criteria  or  standard  for  award- 
ing a  contract  in  the  first  place? 
Mr.  DOMINICK  No,  there  is  not. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  In  other  words,  what  we 
have  here  is  an  open-ended  operation  of 
awarding  contracts,  not  only  on  amount, 
but  also  on  the  ultimate  and  result.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  there  any  procedure 


like  this  in  any  other  measure  that  is  in 
Congress  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  liave  the  Nation- 
al Science  Board  which  we  have  enlarged 
which  win  be  told.  I  am  siu-e,  by  the  Di- 
rector what  kind  of  programs  will  be 
considered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  itself  has 
expressed  disapproval  of  the  total  pro- 
gram? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  lias  not  approved  of  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  I  would  say,  and  cer- 
tainly is  not  happy  with  the  fact  that 
they  have  no  control  over  how  the  pro- 
grams will  be  originated  and  what  kind 
of  naoney  will  be  spent. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  is  thai 
the  intent  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado,  to  provide  for  some 
kind  of  ctmtrol  m  the  absence  of  stand- 
ards and  criteria? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  exact- 
ly correct.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana for  making  the  point  very  clear. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Presid«it,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  understands  that  these  contracts 
are  like  any  other  Government  contract* 
and  are  governed  by  Federal  procure- 
ment regulations.  Let  us  not  leave  the 
recoi-d  open  that  there  are  no  procedures 
or  regulations  by  which  these  grants  are 
covered.  They  are  cdvered  hke  every 
other  contract  granting  money  under  an> 
other  Government  contracting  agency. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Preaident.  let  me 
clarify  the  matter.  As  I  read  the  bill.  1 
find  nothing  in  the  bill  to  provide  that 
any  standard  is  set  forth  to  provide  how 
much  is  to  be  spent.  It  is  completely  an 
open-ended  operation.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  legislation  passed  in  this  Congress 
that  leaves  no  standards  or  criteria 
whatever  and  is  open-ended. 

If  the  amount  that  is  totally  appro- 
jniated  liere.  if  funded,  it  could  be 
awarded  to  one  contractor  without  aiij 
review  and  the  specifications  and  proce- 
dures could  be  very  broad.  They  might 
say,  -All  we  want  to  do  is  to  try  to  put 
all  .scientists  to  work." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  can 
frankly  say  to  the  Senator  that  in  the 
bill  itself  I  can  see  nothing  that  would 
prevent  that.  I  think  it  is  unlikely  that 
it  would  happen.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  tliat  it  could  be  done. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  further,  the  Senator  is  quite  clearly 
incorrect.  Any  kind  of  procedures  for  the 
gi-anting  of  contracts  would  have  to  com- 
ply with  the  existing  Federal  competitive 
procediu-es  that  have  been  established. 
And  for  the  Senator  to  indicate  that 
there  are  no  kind  of  criteria  Is  not  right. 
The  Senator  has  the  bill  before  him  and 
he  can  refer  to  the  various  sections.  I 
think  that  this  legislation  Is  about  as 
precise  and  as  exact  in  its  scope  and  de- 
scriptlcMi  as  any  measure  that  I  have 
seen  come  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me  for 
a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts along  that  line? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
comment  fhrt  on  it  mj-self. 
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The  definition  of  civil  science  system 
says,  and  this  is  what  we  are  supposed  to 
be  operating  under : 

Any  »et  or  interrelated  t^hnological  ap- 
plications which  are  designed  to  perform 
certain  pnbllc  services. 

And  the  definition  on  public  services  is 
defined  as : 

Any  set  of  interrelated  organizations  and 
activities  which  collectively  perform  cer- 
tain related  fuuctloriB  normally  associated 
with  life  in  our  society. 

That  covers  the  whole  landscape  and 
would  cover  any  kind  of  thing  one  could 
think  of.  I  would  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  is  correct. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
ask  the  Senator  from  Georgia  in  a  ques- 
tion whether  It  Is  perfectly  permissible  to 
award  a  contract  to  take  the  grasshop- 
pers oft  his  farm  in  the  fc-tate  of  Georgia. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  Yes.  There  is  no 
doubt  about  it;  or  planting  peanuts,  as 
far  aa  I  can  see,  In  the  city  of  New  York. 
I  hope  they  do  not  do  either  one. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  and  not  to  discuss  pea- 
nuts? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  am  interested  in  the 
Senator's  remarks  that  if  his  amend- 
ments are  not  agreed  ^o  he  would  not  find 
it  possible  to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  think 
the  Senator's  amendments  are  extremely 
well  taken  and  I  support  him,  having 
read  the  supplemental  views  and  those  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood)  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  <Mr. 
Taft)  .  I  wonder  why  the  Senator  would 
vote  for  the  bill  even  if  the  amendments 
were  accepted. 

But  I  am  particularl"  interested  in  the 
highly  trained  specialists  in  the  engi- 
neering field  who  have  found  themse.ves 
on  the  street  because  of  the  major  cut- 
backs we  have  seen  in  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry. ^  ^^ 

Will  the  biU,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  provide  any 
meaningful  relief  or  help  to  these  men 
and  women  earning  from  $20,000  a  year 
to  $25,000  in  getting  them  retrained  for 
other  employment  in  other  fields? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  dlfClculty  in  an- 
swering that  question  is  that  I  do  not 
know  what  other  jobs  In  this  field  at  that 
salary   are   available,   assxmaing  we   get 

them  retrained.  

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes.  

The  PBESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  As  we  point  out,  if  a 
mn.n  is  working  in  atmospheric  physics, 
it  Is  very  hard  to  take  him  from  that  and 
say  we  are  going  to  make  him  the  head 
engineer  of  the  various  utilities  of  the 
city  of  Buaalo.  It  is  very  hard  for  him  to 
be  retrained  in  that  Instance. 

I  cannot  give  a  categorical  answer,  but 
the  purpose  is  to  give  them  hope,  which 
I  think  in  many  cases  will  not  be  ful- 
filled. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Is  my  understanding 
correct,  based  on  the  Senator's  remarks 
and  the  report  that  there  are  other  pro- 
grams which  have  been  approved  which 
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wUl  more  specifically  extend  such  hope 
as  it  Is  possible  to  extend? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  .\  great  many  pro- 
grams are  now  being  geared  specifically 
to  the  purpose  of  tn-lng  to  find  other 
spots  for  these  underemployed  and  un- 
employed .scientists  and  technicians. 
They  are  being  worked  through  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  and  the  De- 
partment of  Labor.  HUD,  and  other 
areas.  The  degree  of  effectiveness  has 
been  that  the  National  Society  for  Pro- 
fessional Engineers  has  already  uncov- 
ered about  30.000  jobs  for  the.se  citizens. 
Mr.  BUCKLEY  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
mvself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  i.s  recognized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  direct  my  remarks  to  the  question 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
In  the  program  we  concede  a  number  of 
different  ways  and  means  of  trying  to 
take  advantage  of  unemployed  technical 
and  scientific  personnel.  We  would  pro- 
vide grants  to  be  made  to  individual 
companies  and  corporations  that  are  in 
the  process  of  making  a  transition  into 
programs,  on-the-job  training  for  tech- 
nical people  who  might  have  skills  Ln  a 
defense  related  industry,  and  interested 
in  going  into  an  area  of  civilian  need. 

We  provide  help  and  assistance  to  com- 
panies and  corporations  in  that  area.  We 
also  provide  some  funding  for  those  in- 
dividuals who  want  to  go  back  to  univer- 
sities and  colleges  to  be  able  to  transfer 
their  skills.  There  is  a  fellowship  pro- 
gram involved  there. 

Third,  it  would  provide  resources  to 
communities  that  want  to  be  able  to  take 
scientific  and  technical  personnel  and  use 
them  in  areas  of  civilian  need.  We  pro- 
vide grants  to  the  various  local  commu- 
nities for  a  limited  period  of  time. 

So  we  have  tried  to  provide  in  this  pro- 
gram the  best  of  the  various  suggestions 
that  have  come  from  the  technical  com- 
munity. 

I  was  prepared  to  make  .some  com- 
ments to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  but  he  is  not  here  at  the  present 
time,  so  I  will  withhold  the  remainder  of 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mrs. 
Edwards  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Gambreld  ,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jordan  > .  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Long'  .  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  'Mr.  McGee>.  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  *Mr.  McGovern), 
and  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  '  Mr. 
Pelli  are  necessarily  absent. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 


ana 'Mr.  Long)  Is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern)  . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
•nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
I  Mr.  Gambrell  >  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  i  Mr.  McGee)  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott),  the 
Senators  from  Temiessee  i  Mi-.  Baker  and 
Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senatore  from  Nebraska 
I  Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruska*,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  iMr.  Tower),  and  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weick- 
ER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  iMr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  i  Mr.  Curtis)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  <  Mr.  Taft)  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  'Mr.  Tower)  would  each 
vote  'yea. ' 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  37, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 

[No.  384  Leg.) 
YEAS — 37 
Allen  Ervln  Packwood 

Beall  Faunin  Pearson 

Bellmun  Fong  Proxmlre 

Bennett  Goldwater  Roth 

Bo»;gs  Gumey  Saxbe 

Buckley  Hansen  Schweiker 

BjTd.  Hartke  Scott 

HarrvP    Jr     Hatfield  Smith 

Case  Javlts  Stevens 

Cook  Jordan,  Idaho     Talmadge 

Cooper  Mathlas  Thurmond 

Cotton  Mclntyre  Young 

Domlnlck  Miller 

NAYS— 44 

Aiken  Gravel  Moss 

Anderson  Harris  Muskie 

Bayh  Hart  Nelson 

Bentsen  HolUngs  Pastore 

Bible  HuKhes  Randolph 

Brooke  Humphrey  RlblcoH 

Burdick  Inouye  Sparkman 

BjTd.  Hubert  C.  Jackson  Spong 

Cannon  Kennedy  Stafford 

Chiles  Magnuaou  Stennls 

Church  Mansfield  Stevenson 

Cranston  McClellan  Symington 

Kagleton  Metcalf  Timney 

Eastland  Mondale  WUUams 

Fulbright  Monloya 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

\Uott  GrlfBn  PeU 

Baker  Hruska  Percy 

Brock  Jordan,  N.C.  Taft 

Curtis  Long  Tower 

Dole  McOee  Weicker 

Edwards  McGovern 

Gambrell  Mundt 

So  Mr.  DOMINICK  s  amendment  No. 
1443)   was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  „,      .  .,, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield.' 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 
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RURAL      DEVELOPMENT      ACT      OF 
1972--CONFERENCE  REPORT- 

TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
disposition  of  the  pending  business,  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
conference  report  on  the  Rural  De\elop- 
ment  Act  iH.R.  12931,',  and  that  there 
be  a  lime  limitation  of  one-half  hour  on 
that  conference  report,  to  be  equally  di- 
rided  between  and  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  iMr.  Talmadge)  and 
the  Senator  from  Iowa   (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  that  has 
been  cleared,  and  is  satisfactor>'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
insisted  upon  its  amendments  to  the  bill 
(8.  3230)  to  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment in  favor  of  the  Asslniboine  Tribes 
of  Indians  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
docket  No.  279-A.  and  for  other  purposes, 
disagreed  to  by  the  Senate;  agreed  to 
the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
theieon.  and  that  Mi-.  Aspinall,  Mr. 
Haley,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Abourezk, 
Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Steiger  of  Ai-izona,  and 
Mr.  Camp  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagieed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  tH.R.  3337)  to 
authorize  the  acquisition  of  a  village  site 
lor  the  Paysou  Bank  of  Yavapai-Apache 
Indians,  and  for  other  purposes:  aiked  a 
conference  wltii  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr. 
Edmondson,  Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Saylor, 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Aiizona.  and  Mi-.  Lujan 
were  appointed  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  tliat  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6797)  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  judgments  in  favor  of 
the  Rickapoo  Indians  of  Kansas  and 
Oklahoma  in  Indian  Claims  Commission 
dockets  Nos.  316.  316-A.  317,  145.  193, 
and  318;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  As- 
pkall.  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr. 
ABorREZK,  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Steiger  of 
.Arizona,  and  Mr.  Camp  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  7742)  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  to 
pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of  the  Yankton 
Sioux  Tribe  In  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion docket  No.  332-A,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  As- 
PiKALL,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr. 
Abourezk,  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Steiger  of 
Arizona,  and  Mr.  Camp  were  appointed 


managers  on  the  pait  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
86D4)  to  provide  for  the  disposition  of 
funds  appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  )n 
favor  of  the  Yavapai  Apache  Tribe  in 
Indian  Claims  Commission  dockets  Nos. 
ii2-E  and  22-F.  and  for  other  purposes: 
asked  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thei-eon,  and  that  Mr.  Aspinall,  Mi-. 
Haley,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Abourezk, 
Mr.  Saylor.  Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona,  and 
Mr.  LujAN  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  10858)  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor 
of  the  Pueblo  de  Acoma  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  266,  and  for  other 
purposes;  asked  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
ASPINALL,  Mr.  Haley,  Mr.  Edmondson, 
Mr.  Abourezk,  Mr.  Saylor,  Mr.  Steiger 
of  Arizona,  and  Mr.  Lujan  were  ai>- 
Ijointed  managers  on  the  part  of  tiie 
House  at  the  conference. 


2  minutes  without  the  time  being  charged 

against  either  side.       

■nie  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER.  Without 
ol)jection.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL     SCIENCE    POLICY    AND 
PRIORITIES  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bin  (S.  32)  to  authorize 
the  National  Science  Foundation  to  con- 
duct research,  education,  and  assistance 
programs  to  prepare  the  country  for  con- 
\ersion  from  defense  to  cinllan,  socially 
oriented  research  and  development  ac- 
tivities, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the 
time  for  the  quorum  call  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
l)roceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Ml-.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonim,  and  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  con- 
sumed not  be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beall '.  Without  objection,  it  is  .so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 


TIME  LIMITATION  AGREEMENTS 
ON  CERTAIN  CRIME  BILLS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  Hsk  unanimous  consent — and  this  has 
been    cleared    with    the    distinguished 
Republican  leader  and  the  distinguished 
majority  leader — that  at  such  time  as 
S.  2087,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Omnlbtis 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of 
1968,  as  amended,  and  S.  2567,  a  bill  to 
f acihtate  prosecutions  for  certain  crimes 
and  offenses  committed  aboard  aircraft, 
are  called   up   and   made  the   pending 
business  before  the  Senate — and  it  will 
not  be  today  or  tomorrow — there  be  1 
hour  of  debate  on  each  of  those  two 
measures,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
di\-ided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClkllak)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  «Mr.  Hruska)  ; 
that  at  such  time  as  HJl.  9323,  an  act  to 
amend  the  Narcotic  Addict  RdiabiUta- 
tion  Act  of  1966,  and  HJl.  9222,  an  act 
to  correct  deficiencies  in  the  law  relating 
to  the  crimes  of  counterfeiting  and  for- 
ger>',  and  S.  16,  a  bill  to  amend  title  IX 
of  the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1970,  are  called  up  and  made  the  pend- 
ing business  before  the  Senate,  time  on 
each  of  those  measures  be  limited  to  one- 
lialf  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  McClellan)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska   (Mr.  Hruska);  that  time  on 
any    amendment    to    any    of    the    five 
measures   mentioned   be   limited   to   20 
divided  and  controlled  between  the  mover 
minutes,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
of  such  and  the  distinguished  manager 
of  the  biUs.  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
'  Mr.  McClellan)  ,  except  in  any  instance 
in    which    the    distinguished    manager 
of  the  bill  (Mr.  McClellan)  would  favor 
.such,  in  which  instance  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  would  be  under  the  control  of 
the  distinguished  Republican  leader  or 
Ills  designee:  that  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  bills,  time  on  any  debatable  motion  or 
appeal  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  with  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between  the 
mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill;  except  in  any  instance  in  which  the 
manager  of  the  bill  would  favor  such,  in 
wliich  case  time  in  opposition  thereto 
would  be  under  the  control  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Republican  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee; and  that  the  agreement  with  re- 
spect to  all  of  said  bills  be  In  the  usual 
form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  oixiered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  tmanimous  consent — this  likewise 
has  been  cleared  with  both  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distln- 
truished  Republican  leader — immediately 
upon  the  conclusion  of  morning  business 
on  September  5,  1972,  that  the  follow- 
ing bills  be  called  up  and  be  considered 
in  the  order  mentioned,  and  that  the  un- 
finished business  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  and  remain  in  a  temporarily  laid 
aside  status  until  the  disposition  of  the 
folio-wing  bills,  or  until  the  close  of  busi- 
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ness  on  September  5.  1972,  whichever  Is 
the  earlier : 

Calendar  No.  1019,  S.  2087.  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act: 

Calendar  No.  999,  S  16.  to  amend  the 
Organized  Crime  Control  Act; 

Calendar  No  1020.  H  R.  9323.  to  amend 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act; 

Calendar  No.  1021.  S.  2567.  relating  to 
crimes  and  offenses  committed  ouboaid 
aircraft,  and 

Calendar  No.  1023.  H.R.  9222,  relating 
to  counterfeiting  and  forgery. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  imanimous -consent 
agreement  is  as  follows : 

Ordered.  Tbat  on  September  5.  1972.  when 
the  Senate  proceeds  to  the  consideration  oi' 
S.  2087,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  .\ct  cf  1968:  S.  16, 
a  bill  to  amend  title  IX  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  .Kcx.  of  1970:  H.R.  932,3.  an  act 
to  amend  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1966:  8.  2657.  a  bill  to  facilitate 
prosecutions  for  certain  crimes  and  offenses 
committed  aboard  aircraft;  and  H.R.  9232, 
an  act  to  correct  deficiencies  in  the  law  relat- 
ing to  the  crimes  of  counterfeiting  and 
forgery,  debate  on  any  amendment,  de- 
batable motion  or  appeal  to  each  of  the 
above  bills  shall  be  limited  to  20  minutes,  to 
b«  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
mover  thereof  and  the  manager  of  the  bill, 
Mr.  McClellan:  Provided.  Thac  if  the 
manager  of  the  bUl  is  In  favor  of  any  amend- 
ment, debatable  motion  or  appeal,  the  time 
In  oppoeltloi.  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  Minority  leader  or  his  designee:  Pro- 
rided  further.  That  no  amendment  that  Is 
not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  any  of  the 
said  bUls  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  furtiier.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bills  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  I  hour  each  on  S.  2087  and  S. 
2567.  and  '^  hours  each  on  H.R.  9323.  H.R. 
9322,  and  S.  18,  to  be  divided  And  controlled 
in  each  case,  respectively,  by  the  manager  of 
the  bill  and  the  Senator  from  N^ebraska  i  Mr. 
Hruska)  :  Provided.  That  the  said  Senators, 
or  either  of  them,  may.  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  ajiy  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  motion 
or  appeal. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  order  the  yeas  and  nays  at  any 
time  on  each  of  the  five  measures,  and 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  on  all  the  five 
measures  may  be  ordered  with  one  show 
ot  seconds. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  September  5,  1972.  at  what 
time  does  the  Senator  intend  that  we 
come  in? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  would  imag- 
ine, under  the  resolution  providing  for 
the  recess  of  both  Houses,  the  Senate  will 
probably  return  at  10  ajn.  on  Tuesday. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  ask  that,  because 
there  are  those  of  us  on  the  west  coast, 
because  of  airplane  schedules,  who  will 
have  trouble  getting  here  at  10  a.m.  We 
can  get  here  about  11:30  a.m.,  on  what 
we  call  the  "Redeye  Special."  That  means 
we  stay  up  all  night  in  order  to  get  here, 
but  we  can  usually  make  it  by  noon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  will  have 
some  morning  business  on  that  day. 
There  will  be  some  debate  on  the  first 


bin  to  be  called  up  before  there  will  be 
any  rollcalls,  so  perhaps  it  will  all  work 
cut  to  the  conveiiience  of  mast  all 
Senators. 

AUTHORIZATION  FOR  CERTAIN  AC- 
TION TO  BE  TAKEN  DURING  THE 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  a.<*k  unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjourn-Tient  from  the  close  of  business 
tomorrow,  August  18.  1972,  until  10  a.m. 
on  Tuesday.  September  5.  1972,  the 
President  pro  tempore  and  the  Acting 
President  oro  tempore  of  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  .sign  diUy  enrolled  bills, 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  messages  from  the 
President  and  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  that  they  be  appro- 
priately referred  and  that  on  Friday. 
September  1,  1972.  committees  be  au- 
thorized to  file  reports  between  the  hours 
of  10  am  and  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
unanimou.s-eonsent  order  today  for  the 
.signing  of  bill-s  and  receiving  of  reports, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Vice 
President  be  added,  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  and  the  acting  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Does  the  Senator  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  authority  to  sign  duly  en- 
rolled joint  resolutions? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Yes,  I  do.  I 
thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


QUORUM  CALL 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD  Mr  Pi-esident, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
lor  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  YEAS  AND  NAYS  ON 
CALENDAR  ORDER  NOS  1019,  1020. 
1021.   1023.  AND  999 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  Calendar 
No.  1019,  Calendar  No.  1020.  Calendar 
No.  1021.  Calendar  No.  1023.  and  Calen- 
dar No.  999 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
not  be  charged  against  either  side. 


NATIONAL  SCIENCE  POLICY  AND 
PRIORITIES  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  'S.  32  •  to  author- 
ize the  National  Science  Foundation  to 
conduct  research,  education,  and  assist- 
ance programs  to  prepare  the  country 
for  conversion  from  defense  to  civilian, 
socially  oriented  research  and  develop- 
ment activities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  iliat  it 
be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  read  the  amendnieni. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  31,  line  5.  insert  the  word  'hu- 
inaii"  before  the  word  needs  semicolon  and. 

On  page  31,  strike  out  all  after  the  comma 
in  Hue  5,  and  all  of  lines  6.  7,  and  8,  ;u-.d 
insert  in  llevi  'hereof  the  followl.-::g — 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mi-.  President,  may  I 
ask  that  the  clerk  reread  the  amend- 
ment? I  do  not  believe  there  was  a  .semi- 
colon intended  to  be  included  in  the 
quotation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  reread  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  amend- 
ment, as  follows : 

On  pa^e  31,  line  5.  insert  "human"  before 
the  word  "needs  ";  and 

On  page  31,  strike  all  after  the  comma  In 
line  5,  and  all  of  lines  6.  7,  and  8.  and  In- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"and  then  continue  to  Increase  to  the  deeree 
required  to  achieve  an  annual  qualitative 
growth  in  the  gro.^s  national  product  needed 
to  sustain  a  full  employment  economy;  ' 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment  inserts  the  word 
"human"  before  the  word  "needs"  on 
line  .5.  This  was  done  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  member  of  the  staff,  and  I  believe 
It  accords  with  the  intention  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  bill,  because  what  they  are 
.seeking  hei'e  is  needs  in  terms  of  people 
and  needs  which  would  include  the  qual- 
ity of  life. 

Tlie  second  part  of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  is  designed  to  state  with 
greater  precision  the  input  that  these  ex- 
penditures are  expected  to  make  as  far 
as  our  economy  is  concerned.  The  way 
the  bill  is  worded  now,  gross  national 
product  is  emphasized,  whereas  I  am 
quite  sure  economists  are  all  agreed  it 
IS  the  quality  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct that  really  counts,  and  more  particu- 
larly counts  in  connection  with  the 
achievement  of  our  national  goal  of  full 
employment  as  set  forth  in  the  Pull  Em- 
ployment Act  of  1946. 

That  is  why  the  amendment  empha- 
sizes qualitative  growth  in  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  also,  it  emphasizes 
an  annual  qualitative  growth  in  the  na- 
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tional  product  which  is  necessai-y  to  sus- 
tain a  full  employment  economy. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. I  hope  he  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  need. 

The  Senator  is  correct  when  he  men- 
tions the  fact  that  just  the  inclusion  of 
•gross  national  product'  does  not  reflect 
as  accurately  as  perhaps  any  of  us  would 
want  the  real  growth  and  the  qualitative 
growth  which  may,  as  a  matter  of  defi- 
nition, be  more  precise,  and  it  certainly 
is  consistent  with  all  the  other  provisions 
in  the  bill.  ,     ^     ^    * 

I  am  generally  quite  reluctant  to 
change  the  declaration  of  poUcy  section. 
In  many  respects,  it  is  really  the  most 
important  aspect  of  the  bill.  Even  though 
it  does  not  have  a  doUar  figure.  It  will  set 
as  the  national  goal,  or  at  least  set  the 
Senate,  and  hopefully  the  Nation,  on 
record  that  there  is  a  strong  national 
commitment  to  use  the  extraordhiary 
technical  resources  of  this  country  to 
meet  the  areas  of  human  needs,  and  that 
we  are  going  to  increase  the  efforts  in 
research  and  development  for  hiunan 
needs  annually. 

I  have  no  objection  to  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
legitimately  pointed  out  the  distinction 
between  "qualitative"  and  Just  "gross 
national  product,"  the  term  "quaUtatlve" 
being  more  meaningful;  and  it  reiterates 
the  desire  for  a  full  employment  econ- 
omy which  was  articulated  in  the  1946 
act  as,  again,  being  a  legitimate,  worth- 
while goal.  These  are  all  matters  which  I 
support.  So,  I  am  willhig  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  might  say  further  that  it  has  been 
our  experience  in  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  that  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  from  the  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  a  qualitative  breakdown  of  their 
forecasts  of  the  gross  national  product, 
and  when  they  give  the  qualitative  break- 
down there  are  many  items  included 
which  make  up  the  qualitative  measure- 
ments in  each  item. 

I  think  this  will  rivet  the  attention  of 
those  who  are  going  to  be  engaged  in 
budgeting  for  these  e^awndltures  on  these 
areas  on  a  qualitative  basis,  which  com- 
promise the  qualitative  makeup  of  the 
gross  national  product,  and  will  give 
them  a  much  better  guidance  than  if  we 
did  not  spell  It  out.  I  believe  it  win  be 
helpful  va.  achieving  the  purpose  that  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  in  mind. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

It  does  seem  that  mentioning  the  gross 
national  product,  even  recognizing  that 
it  reflects  a  variety  of  inflation,  goods 
and  services,  and  so  on,  is  not  as  precise 
as  mentioning  qualitative  gross  national 
product.  The  S«iator  from  Iowa  has  re- 
viewed with  us  the  prf^ress  that  has  been 
made  in  defining  qualitative  growth  In 
the  gross  national  product,  and  has 
pointed  out  the  precision  with  which  it 
can  be  defined,  and  has  been  defined,  by 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers. 
Therefore.  I  think  the  amendment  is 
perfectly  satisfactory.  I  tliink,  in  some 


respects,  it  may  prove  more  useful  than 
the  language  which  we  have  in  the  bill. 
So  I  would  urge  its  acceptance.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  b:ENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  back  tlie  re- 
mainder of  my  time.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
Ueve  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  m.  Sec.  302  at  Une  20,  Insert  the 
followUig : 

The  Foundation  Ifl  further  authorized  to 
plan  and  assist  in  the  transition  of  scien- 
tific and  technical  manpower  from  research 
and  engineering  programs  which  have  been 
terminated  or  significantly  reduced  due  to 
the  transfer  abroad  of  technical  activities  of 
American  based  transnational  firms  to  other 
civUian-orlented  research  and  engineering 
activities. 

Mr.  KENlifEDY.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  while  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  passage? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  a&k  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  meas- 
ure before  the  Senate,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Policy  and  Priorities  Act  of  1972, 
laudably  draws  attention  to  one  of  the 
major  problems  facing  technical  man- 
power in  the  United  States — Government 
termination  of  scientific  and  technical 
programs. 

My  amendment  focuses  on  a  second 
major  problem  facing  every  American 
scientist  and  engineer — the  transfer 
abroad  of  American  manufactiuing  and 
technical  operations.  The  first  step  In 
this  problem  saw  the  American  based 
transnational  firms  move  manufacturing 
facilities  from  the  United  States  abroad. 
Tax  incentives,  low  foreign  wages  and 
foreign  barriers  to  American  exports 
combined  to  attract  aa  imprecedented 
amount  of  American  capital. 

The  American  production  worker  has 
already  felt  the  brunt  of  this  rush  to 
in"vest  abroad.  Jobs  lost  to  imports  alone 
have  mounted  to  over  a  million  since 
1966.  Additional  jobs  have  been  lost  be- 
cause firms  chose  to  invest  abroad  rather 
than  export,  because  capital  needed  at 
home  was  invested  overseas,  and  because 
new  products  were  not  even  developed 
in  the  United  States. 

Design  fimctlons,  engineering  projects 
and  than  basic  research  and  develop- 
ment always  follow  the  manufacturing 
plant.  There  Is  a  lag  to  be  sure,  but 
American  firms  abroad  are  relying  more 
and  more  on  foreign  scientific  manpower 
and  less  and  less  on  American  scientific 


persormel.  Tliis  trend  has  merely  exacer- 
bated the  problems  of  American  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 

Mr.  President,  the  Hartke  amendment 
merely  seeks  to  bring  scientists  and  en- 
gineers hurt  by  the  transnationals 
within  the  scope  of  the  National  Science 
Policy  and  Priorities  Act.  Until  our  for- 
eign trade  and  investment  policies  are 
put  in  order,  a  growing  number  of  sci- 
entists, engineers  and  technicianB  will 
suffer  from  the  foreign  investments  of 
American  based  transnational  firms. 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  probaJily  coincides  with  the 
basic  intent  of  the  act.  I  just  wanted  to 
make  sure  it  was  not  the  Intention  to 
omit  those  individuals,  and  ccmflne  the 
coverage  merely  to  employees  who  had 
lost  their  jobs  because  of  employment  on 
Govenmient  contracts. 

I  have  discussed  the  amendment  with 
the  manager  of  the  bill,  and  yield  to  him 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  1  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

This  amendment  is  complete  consist- 
ent with  the  thrust  and  purpose  of  the 
legislation.  There  has  been  woefully  lit- 
tle information  developed  about  the  im- 
pact of  shifting  U.S.  operations  Into  for- 
eign countries.  There  has  been  some  work 
by  the  Arms  Control  and  Dlaarmament 
Agency,  and  some  very  modest  work  and 
research  done  by  the  Labor  Department. 

This  quite  clearly  Is  an  area  completely 
consistent  with  the  thrust  and  ptirpose 
of  the  bill  before  us.  I  think  It  Is  an  area 
of  considerable  urgency  and  Importance. 
The  Senator  from  Indiana  haa  long  been 
interested  in  and  concerned  about  the 
movemoit  of  joba  from  this  cotmtry 
overseas  In  the  blue  collar  field,  and  is 
exercising  a  similar  interest  in  the  white 
collar  field.  I  think  this  Is  a  useful,  help- 
ful, and  strengthening  amendment,  and 
I  urge  that  It  be  accepted. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
RscoRD  as  a  part  of  my  statonent  that 
part  of  the  hearings  record,  beginning 
on  page  1«8  and  ending  on  page  192. 
which  coxrvrlaa  the  testimony  of  the 
International  idectrical.  Radio,  and  Ma- 
chine Workers  Union,  given  by  Mr.  San- 
ford  Leni  and  Mr.  Henry  Zylla. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testimony 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

TKSTTMONT  BY  SANFOW)  LBNZ.  P.E..  AND  BBNBT 
ZflXA,   PmK8ID«NT   or  THE   ENOIKEHW   ABBO- 

cuTiOM,  Local  445  rUE 

My  name  Is  Sanford  Lenz.  and  I  am  ap- 
pearing today  on  behalf  of  the  International 
Union  of  Electrical.  Badio  and  Machme 
Workers.  AFL-CIO-CLC  and  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers 
AJTj-CIO;  both  are  member  of  the  APL-CIO 
Council  of  tJnlons  for  Scientific.  Professional 
and  Cultural  Employees,  representing  o\er 
100,000  engineers,  scientists,  other  profes- 
sionals and  related  technical  personnel. 

I  am  a  registered  Professional  Engineer, 
with  over  20  years  of  engineering  experience 
m  the  electronics  and  aerospace  industries 
and  I  am  presently  the  Chairman  of  the 
lUB  Profeaslonal,  Technical  and  Salaried 
Conference  Board. 

We  are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
present  the  viewpoint  of  the  organized  en- 
gineer dtirlng  your  deliberations  on  the  prob- 
lems of  converting  our  skills  resources  toward 
the  solution  of  urgent  domestic  needs. 
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The  rUE  and  the  IBEW  Jointly  support  the 
stated  purpoees  of  H.R.  34 — to  utilize  our 
scientific  and  engineering  skills  to  solve  the 
urgent  problems  now  confronting  our  society 
and  to  ralae  and  maintain  the  level  of  Fed- 
eral Investment  in  non-Defense  science  and 
technology.  We  are.  however,  serlovisly  con- 
cerned regarding  th«  thrust  of  the  provi- 
sions oX  this  bUl  as  well  as  their  implementa- 
tion. 

We  agree  it  Is  imperative  that  the  profes- 
sional and  technical  skUls  so  painstakingly 
developed  In  the  past  25  years  through  De- 
fense sold  Aerospace  programs  must  be  mobi- 
lized toward  the  solution  of  the  nations 
pressing  domestic  problems.  In  appearing  be- 
rore  this  committee,  we  are  attempting  lo 
give  voice,  not  only  to  the  frustrations  of 
the  professional  engineer  and  scientist,  who 
knows  hia  sklUs  can  be  used  to  successfully 
attack  such  problems,  but  to  the  equal  frus- 
tration of  all  our  people  who.  as  citizens. 
know  our  national  resolve  Is  only  minimaily, 
certainly  far  from  adequately,  focused  on  in- 
er«asu>gly  urgent  problems  of  health  care, 
liansportatlon.  the  environment,  education 
and  housing,  with  which  they  are  now  con- 
fronted. 

The  first  purpose  of  any  leglslatloii  mu.st 
be  cojnmltment  to  the  priority  of  curing  the 
nation's  basic  Ills.  Therefore,  we  would  cau- 
tion against  legislation  directly  or  Indirectly 
dUg-utoed  or  designed  as  a  welfare  program 
tor  capable  professionals.  America's  techno- 
logical community  will  not  respond  to  arti- 
ficial programs  unrelated  to  the  real  prob- 
lems ard  needs  of  the  American  people  They 
wlH  respond  very  posttlTely  to  a  call  to  utilize 
their  sktlls  in  the  real,  immediate  and  pet- 
mament  Intereata  of  the  public — and  they 
will  uae  ail  their  talents  effectively  to  help 
reallae  the  purpoees  of  a  positive  and  healthy 
society. 

We  repeat:  we  seek  no  dole,  no  pcrk-bar- 
rell;  we  seek,  we  are  interested  In,  only 
r«al,  constrtjctlve  work.  In  substance,  our 
presentation  Is  In  three  parts^the  first  Is 
our  concern  that  the  remedies  not  take  the 
form  of  "adapting"  the  engineer  since  he 
ta  tbe  victim  and  not  the  cause  of  the  prob- 
lem we  are  here  to  dlacuaa;  secondly,  our 
recommendations  for  what  must  be  done  In 
the  legislation;  and  third,  some  examples  of 
how  a  comprehensive  program  can  be  Im- 
plemented. 

1.  Engineers  are  basically  problem-solvers. 
Tbey  do  not  invent  the  problems;  they  do 
not,  for  the  most  part,  even  select  the  prob- 
lems on  which  tb«y  will  work.  It  is  not  the 
engineer  that  is  responsible  for  the  present 
misalignment  of  resources  and  needs.  It  is 
essential  that  we  observe  the  caveat  against 
blaming  the  victim — that  we  do  not  an- 
nounce we  wUl  change  the  rlctim  to  solve 
a  problem. 

We  believe  that  Administration  programs 
as  well  as  programs  advanced  by  the  Tech- 
nical and  Professional  Engineering  Socie- 
tiea  have  already  fallen  Into  that  trap.  They 
are  solutions  that  attempt  to  remake  the  en- 
gineer. Implying  the  fault  lies  with  him. 
Just  look  at  the  present  Administration  pro- 
grams, developed  Jointly  with  the  technical 
societies,  to  observe  that  principle  In  action; 
tlon; 

a.  Tbe  establishment  of  workshops  and 
counseling  to  teach  engineers  how  to  look 
for  Jobs.  That  suggests  that  there  are  plenty 
of  Jobs,  but  engineers  don't  know  bow  to 
look  for  them.  Patent  nonsense  because  the 
Jobs  don't  exist. 

b.  The  establishment  of  a  computerized 
Job  Bank  and  National  Registry,  Implying 
that  engineers  and  Jobs  exist  In  relatively 
equal  numbers  and  need  only  to  be  brought 
together.  The  "success"  of  such  a  program 
can  best  be  measured  by  Secretary  Hodg- 
son's stateoient  tbat  as  of  April  of  this  year. 
9000  engineers,  scientists  and  technicians  had 
been  registered,  1800  of  tbose  bad  been  re- 


ferred to  800  Job  openings  and,  perhaps  deli- 
cately, no  figure  was  given  as  to  how  many. 
If  any,  had  been  employed  in  those  Jobs.' 

c.  Relocation  allowances — Implying  that  a 
problem  exists  In  the  willingness  of  the  engi- 
neer to  move  to  the  Job  unless  someone  pays 
his  moving  bills.  In  fact,  the  history  of  the 
electronic  and  aerospace  engineer  In  the  last 
two  decades,  is  one  of  great  mobility — bra- 
ceros  with  baccalaureates,  they  have  been 
called — willing  to  follow  the  work  wherever  It 
was  placed  While  technical  unemployment  la 
most  severe  In  particular  areas,  no  part  of 
the  U.S.  has  a  shortage  of  skilled  people. 

d.  Retraining  In  alternate  fields  has  been 
the  grossest  kind  of  deception.  Engineers 
have  been  retrained  as  teachers — a  field  In 
which  a  surplus  already  exists — and  in  the 
envlronaienral  field,  but  at  a  recent  NSPE 
conference.  Sandy  Hale  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  advised  against  such  re- 
training saying  "We  really  don't  know  how 
many  of  the  people  In  pilot  retraining  pro- 
grama  wUl  find  Jobs  In  the  environmental 
area  after  retraining.  We're  still  In  the  early 
stages  of  projecting  markets  for  these  fields."^ 

Tiie  retraining  concept  Is  a  carryover  of 
the  now-discredited  '•technical  obsolescence" 
canard.  We  have  learned  from  having  taken 
this  bait  In  the  early  si.vties  that  engineers 
who  kept  tbelr  .kllla  current  by  continuing 
education  could  not  compete  with  new  grad- 
uates because  of  salary  differentials.  They 
were  not  even  able  to  accept  lower-paying 
Jobs,  because  they  were  declared  over- 
qualified." 

When  Sptitnik  first  circled  the  earth,  no 
retraining  of  engineers  In  the  laws  of  physics 
was  required  by  the  Federal  Government — 
only  the  national  resolve  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge which  provided  the  funds  to  enable  our 
engineers  to  make  a  moonwalk  a  reality.  The 
development  of  missiles  did  not  require  re- 
training in  navigation  or  propulsion.  Just  the 
advances  In  the  state-of-the-art  of  technol- 
ogy that  funds  and  commitment  made 
possible. 

In  every  case  where  this  country  posed  its 
problem  clearly  and  committed  Itself  to  a 
solution,  the  technological  conxmunlty  re- 
sponded with  success. 

e  Programs  of  public  employment.  While 
certain  tasks  of  government  must  be  per- 
formed by  engineers,  putting  large  numbers 
of  unemployed  engineers  on  the  public  pay- 
roll In  the  hope  that  some  will  find  useful 
occupation  is  degrading.  It  is  the  private  sec- 
tor which  must  be  encouraged  to  be  Involved 
in  our  domestic  problems. 

In  summary,  the  programs  focus  on  the 
areas  of  counseling.  Job  Information  banks, 
relocation  allowances,  retraining  schemes 
and  make-work  public  employment. 

While  these  may  be  necessary  in  a  few 
Instances,  as  peripheral  or  supplementary 
programs,  they  do  not  go  to  the  heart  of  the 
problem — which  i.s,  that  there  are  many  more 
available  engineers  than  places  for  them  to 
work.  Whether  these  program.s  are  sincerely 
or  politically  motivated,  the  fact,  a.s  we  have 
already  pointed  out,  is  that  engineers  do  not 
want  or  need  a  welfare  program.  The  techni- 
cal skills  of  this  country  have  provided  a 
secure  defense  posture.  Industrial  leadership 
and  moonwalks.  Those  who  have  these  tech- 
nical skills  are  now  asking  "What  next?  Show 
us  which  problems  yo\i  sincerely  want  solved 
and  we  will  solve  them.  We  will  take  care  of 
our  own  training,  relocation,  job-hunting 
and  counseling."  But  the  nation  must  put  its 
money  where  Its  real,  Important  needs  are. 

3.  We  have,  thus  far.  concentrated  on  what 
the  legislation  should  not  be.  But  far  more 
important  Is  what  legislation  should  attempt 
to  accomplish.  In  general  terms,  our  position 
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on  the  necessary  overall  objectives  of  any 
legislation  Is  incorporated  in  the  following 
document  prepared  by  Abe  Morganstern,  Re- 
search Director  of  the  lUE. 

PREREQt-ISrTES  FOR  A  SOrND  OOMISTIC  AND  ro«- 
EIGN    ECONOMIC    PMOCRAM  * 

1.  .\merlcan  society  and  the  American  econ- 
omy must  direct  Its  energies  to  the  satis- 
faction of  loiig-ueglected  needs  and  the 
achievement  of  major,  long-postponed  goals 
If  we  are  to  emerge  from  our  pre.sent  condi- 
tion of  unrertalnry.  frustration,  spreading 
blight,  high  rates  of  unemployment,  and 
rapidly  spreading  poverty.  While  our  needs 
are  urgsnt  as  well  as  real,  the  goals  are 
realizable. 

We  are  a  work-oriented  society  with  an  ex- 
panding labor  force.  In  such  a  society,  full 
employment  must  become  the  normal,  nat- 
ural, routine  condition,  the  continuing  real- 
ity, rather  than  a  pious  concept  or  elusive, 
unattainable  goals.  We  can  neither  resign 
ourselves  to  Joblessness  as  the  chronic  afflic- 
tion of  our  economic  system,  nor  tolerate 
much  longer  the  outrageously  high  levels  of 
unemployment  and  underemployment  among 
professionals,  technicians,  white  collar  work- 
ers, craftsmen,  semiskilled,  unskilled,  minor- 
ity groups  and  youth.  A  nation  confronted 
with  massive  housing  shortages  and  urban 
blight,  with  totally  Inadequate  public  trans- 
portation and  health  services,  with  Inade- 
quate and  poor  education  facilities,  with  the 
continued  pcllution  of  its  air  and  water,  and 
with  a  ho6t  of  other  critical  problems — has 
enough  socially  and  economically  productive 
work  that  needs  to  be  done  to  keep  its  peo- 
ple fully  employed  for  a  generation. 

2.  It  follows  therefore  that  the  nation  can 
no  longer  afTord  to  waste  Its  energies  and 
resources,  either  hunuui  or  physical.  It  is 
clear  that,  rather  than  an  abundance,  there 
is  a  shortage  of  essential  resources.  After 
years  of  neglect,  we  have  a  great  deal  of 
urgent  catching  up  to  do  in  areas  of  the 
greatest  Importance  to  our  future  well-being, 
requiring  careful  husbanding  and  tise  of 
sxich  limited  resources.  The  affluent  society 
has  become  a  threatened — In  many  ways, 
diseased  and  unhealthy — society  because  of 
the  overriding  concern  with  the  growth  of 
the  private  sector  without  the  necessary, 
balancing  concern  for  the  preservation  of  the 
environment  and  the  excluded  segments  of 
our  people. 

Whatever  we  undertake,  therefore,  in 
economic  and  socioeconomic  spheres  must  be 
carefully  examined  In  terms  of  what  It  is 
likely  to  contribute  toward  tbe  elimination 
of  poverty,  toward  our  econconlc  well-being, 
and  the  improvement  in  the  quality  of  our 
surroundings  and  our  way  of  life.  Since  we 
can  only  afford  to  undertake  programs  that 
add  to  our  real  wealth,  that  enrich  our  way 
of  Ufe  and  restore  and  Improve  ovnr  Institu- 
tions and  surroundings,  every  program  or 
activity  undertaken  must,  in  addition  to 
creating  a  sufficient  number  of  Jobs,  be 
reasonably  adequate  to  the  needs  to  '.vhich  it 
is  addressed;  more  housing.  Improved  educa- 
tion, cleaner  environment,  better  trans- 
portation, etc.  Serving  ireal  needs  .adds  to 
wealth.  Serving  presumed  needs  may  wa<!te 
resources  and  provide  no  real  benefits  or.  In- 
deed, negative  results. 

3.  Full  employment  as  the  normal,  natural, 
permanent  condition  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem, and  the  allocation  of  energies  and  re- 
sources to  programs  that  add  to  our  real 
wealth  and  help  to  Improve  our  Institutions, 
environment  and  way  of  life  requires  a  com- 
prehensive, continually  updated  inventory 
of  economic  and  socioeconoinie  needs,  re- 
sources and  objectives.  It  also  requires  faith 
in  the  value  and  possibility  of  a  viable,  full 
employment  economy  which  Is  not  so  heavily 
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•  Prerequisites  for  a  Sound  Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Program  bere  omitted. 


dependent  on  Defense  and  Space  programs  or 
on  various  artificial  stimulants  to  create  Jobe. 
And  one  of  ovir  major  purpoees  sbould  be 
the  introduction  of  greater  fiexlbllity, 
planned,  timely  transfers  of  manpower,  tools, 
material,  plant*,  labs  and  equipment  with 
minimum  of  dislocation  among  various  pro- 
grams Defense.  non-Defense — programs  sub- 
sidized or  invested  with  a  large  public  Inter- 
est This  would  mean,  for  example,  that  a 
science  and  technology  center  like  Boston 
would  be  preserved  Intact,  despite  Defense 
and  Space  cutbacks,  and  that  problems  re- 
lated to  housing,  transportation,  health,  etc.. 
would  be  brought  to  tbe  center  for  solution. 
There  should  be  several  such  centers  through- 
out the  VS..  so  organized  that  their  research 
and  productive  energies  could  be  shifted 
smoothly  and  quickly  from  Defense  and 
Space  projects  to  these  non-Defense  pro- 
grams with  a  large  public  interest,  essential 
to  our  economic  and  socioeconomic  well- 
being,  to  our  environment  and  Institutions. 
4.  'To  restore  and  preserve  our  faith  in  the 
value  and  viability  of  a  full-employment 
economy,  we  must  recognize  otorselves  as  a 
people  of  diverse  skills  and  of  diverse  ethnic 
and  racial  groups— Whites.  Blacks.  Indians. 
Orientals.  Chlcanos  and  other  Latin  Ameri- 
cans; professionals,  technicians,  skilled,  un- 
sklll^,  etc. — and  that  our  economy  has  to 
be  made  to  work  for  all. 

We  are  tbe  only  industrialized  nation  In 
tbe  world  wblcb,  despite  consistently  high 
unemployment  levels,  exports  thousands  of 
Jobs  annually,  thereby  aggravating  an  al- 
ready serious  imemployment  j-rfblem.  Cur- 
rently, our  unemployed  Imludee  not  only 
the  semiskilled  and  unskUled  factory  work- 
ers but  scientists,  profftsstonal  engineers, 
technicians  and  highly  skilled  craftsmen. 
Other  Industrialised  nations  have  bad  to 
Import  workers,  and  several  BtUl  do,  because 
(rf  a  scarcity  of  domestic  Ubor  Their  em- 
ployment levels  have  Increased,  and  their 
unemployment  levels  have  been  reduced,  by 
US-owned  multinational  corporations, 
which  have  established  major  plants  within 
their  borders.  Employment  growth  of  a 
growing  number  of  giant  U.S.  multinational 
firms  Is  primarily  among  their  foreign  plants. 
In  the  last  few  years,  emploj-nr-ent  In  the 
US.,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  sharply 
reduced  by  plant  shutdowns  in  various  In- 
dustries and  transfer  of  production  offshore. 
TV.  picture  tubes  and  other  electronic  com- 
ponents, shoes  and  pianos  are  only  a  few 
of  the  Industries  and  oroduct  lines  affected. 
Over  the  years,  we  have  exjiorted  quite  a 
numlier  of  industries  like  household  sewing 
machines  and  portable  typewriters,  and  we 
are  now  In  the  process  of  exporting  others 
In  wholesale  fashion.  Whene\er  plants  are 
8-hutdown  and  their  Jobs  exported  abroad, 
companies  argue  (1)  they  were  forced  to  do 
so  because  of  low-wag«^  forel.j;n  competition, 
and  (2)  somehow  the  removaT  results  In 
more  Jobs  saved  for  tbe  U.S.  ectnomy  than 
are  lost  The  facts — regardlost  of  bow  ra- 
tionalized— are  quite  different. 

We  urgently  need  a  determined  program, 
backed  by  tbe  full  power  and  resources  of 
the  Administration,  to  reverse  this  trend  and 
keep  the  Jobs  at  home. 

5.  If  we  are  to  improve  our  worsening  in- 
ternational trade  position,  we  must  retain 
our  technological  lead — where  we  have  it — 
and  Improve  our  technology  through  vast 
BAD  programs.  There  must  also  be  a  firm, 
continuing  emphasis  on  the  importance  of 
foreign  trade  expansion  to  the  U.S.  economy. 
Publicly  supported  R&D.  tbe  fruits  of  wblcb 
are  privately  appropriated,  too  often  result 
In  licensing  and  Joint  venture  agreements 
that  provide  revenues  to  American  firms,  al- 
though tbe  products  are  manufactured 
abroad  and  either  sold  bere  or  In  other  for- 
mer US.  markets. 

Taxpayer-financed  patents  should  be 
brought  under  government  regulation  In  or- 
der that  a  maximum  number  rather  tban  a 


minimum  number  of  domestic  )ol>a  sbould  b* 
realised  frotn  them.  Exporting  our  tecbnolofy 
as  freely  as  we  have  results  not  only  In  a 
shrinkage  of  employment  c^porttinitlea  for 
our  dconestlc  labor  force,  but  In  a  quick 
lessening  of  our  tecbnologlcal  advantage. 

6.  We  have  failed  to  Improve  production 
techniques  and  processes  in  a  wide  variety  of 
industries  to  tbe  extent  necessary  to  retain 
our  Initial  advantages  over  Japanese  and 
other  competitors.  Too  much  goTsrnment 
seed  and  R&D  money  (over  50  percent)  baa 
gone  into  Military  and  Space  programs  that 
have  paid  very  little  In  tbe  form  of  growth 
dividends  to  tbe  economy.  Par  more  empba- 
slB.  money  and  talent  now  needs  to  be  de- 
voted to  tbe  Improvement  of  production 
techniques  as  well  as  tbe  Improvement  of 
product  quality. 

Education  and  training  programs  should 
stress,  particularly  in  engineering  and  tech- 
nical schools,  efficient  quality  production 
methods;  and  far  greater  emphasis  sbould 
be  placed  on  the  training  of  expert  produc- 
tion engineers,  who  will  have  been  educa- 
tionally conditioned  to  obtain  efficient,  max- 
imum quality  production  from  tbe  work 
force.  Quality  production  training  sbould  be 
emphasized  and  made  available  to  all  levels 
of  management  from  executives  to  foremen. 
Oovernment  funds  shotild  be  appropriated 
to  establish  quality  productivity  centers  and 
productivity  clinics,  drawing  upon  universi- 
ties, engineering  schools  and  reaearcta  facili- 
ties to  assist  threatened  or  distress  Industries 
in  overcoming  production  and  related  prot>- 
lems.  Marketing  assistance  should  likewise 
be  made  available  to  them.  Regional  produc- 
tivity, research  and  assistance  centers  sbould 
be  set  up  In  various  parts  Of  the  csouzUry. 
Troubled  Industries  may  have  to  be  helped 
In  other  ways,  too — with  credit,  for  •xaixq)le. 
Within  the  executive  branch  of  govern- 
ment, there  should  be  a  single  agency  soMy 
concerned  with  tbe  problems  of  sick  or 
threatened  industries,  analyzing  and  report- 
ing on  each  and  rri^t-ing  recommendations 
for  tbelr  support  and  their  salvaging,  where 
possible.  The  agency  sbould  be  empowered 
to  arrange  for  financial  assistance  as  well  as 
productivity,  marketing  and  other  needed  as- 
sistance, as  already  mentioned. 
3.  Specifically,  we  would  propose 
a.  that  a  Comnalssion  on  Research  Develop- 
ment Priorities  sbould  be  established  to  pro- 
vide manv  of  the  functions  assigned  under 
Titles  I  &  II  to  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion to  Identify  the  priority  areas  and.  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches,  to  fund  or  to  authorize  other 
departments  to  fund  advances  In  tbe  state- 
of-the-art  through  grants,  and  development 
contracts  to  Institutions,  local  governments 
and  private  Industry,  particularly  small 
businesses. 

b  That  the  NSP  would  provide  review  and 
evaluation  of  ongoing  programs  and  could 
recommend  and  oversee  tbe  supplementary 
areas  of  retraining,  relocation  and  manpower 
allocation. 

Thus,  we  would  achieve  the  more  rational 
approach  of  having  the  nonprofessional  es- 
tablish tbe  priorities  and  tell  the  profession- 
als what  problems  mtist  be  solved.  Tbe  role 
of  the  professional  would  be  to  determine 
how  best  to  scrtve  those  problems.  We  would 
further  propose: 

c  that  retraining  efforts  would  be  better 
spent  In  skills  upgrading  of  nonprofessionals, 
such  as  factory  workers,  returning  veterans, 
minority  group  members,  and  noncoUege- 
bound  young  people  to  train  them  as  sub- 
professionals  In  technical  fields.  That  wotild 
reduce  costs,  encourage  m<Ke  people  Into 
more  skilled  Jobs  and  permit  professional  en- 
gineers to  function  at  a  higher,  m<w«  pro- 
fessional level.  Of  course,  the  present  en- 
couragement to  educational  institutions  to 
produce  more  and  more  engineers  must  be 
stopped. 


d.  That,  on  tbe  recommendation  of  tbe 
Commission  on  Prtoritlaa,  the  various  re- 
lated Executive  DepartmanU  could  relieve 
local,  municipal  and  state  gorenunents  of 
development  costs  by  releasing  contracts  for 
design  &  development  efforts  In  tbe  same 
manner  as  NASA  and  tbe  Defense  Department 
have  done;  that  is.  by  separating  design,  de- 
velopment and  production  Into  separate  con- 
tracts. The  completed  designs  and  specifi- 
cations could  be  offered  to  local  gorernmcnts 
and  their  purchases  would  then  be  made 
against  low -bidder,  production  cost  contracts, 
offering  encouragement  to  small  business. 

I  wovQd  like  to  Introduce  at  this  point,  Mr. 
Henry  Zylla,  an  engineer  and  president  of 
one  of  our  locals  at  the  largest,  single  em- 
ployer of  defense -oriented  professional  engi- 
neers represented  by  the  rUB. 

>lr.  Zylla's  group  has  bad  considerable 
experience  In  tbe  conversion  process  and 
wiU  cite  some  examples  of  past  and  potential 
programs. 

Tkstimont  of  Hii«t  Ztlla. 

My  name  Is  Henry  Zylla.  I  have  been  a 
professional  engineer  for  over  ao  years,  and 
I  am  President  of  tbe  Engineers  Association, 
Local  446  of  tbe  International  Union  of  Elec- 
trical, Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  AFL- 
ClCV-CIiC. 

Thousands  of  engineers  were  employed  In 
tbe  electronics  and  aerospace  industries  in 
the  period  following  World  War  n.  Very 
few  of  these  engineers  received  specialized 
training  as  radar  experts,  sonar  experts  or 
computer  experts  prior  to  their  naployment 
in  Industry.  They  brought  with  them  training 
la  baste  engineering  and  aclentl&c  principles, 
prlnc^les  which  apply  regardless  of  whether 
the  work  is  related  to  defense  or  civilian 
needs. 

Experience  has  shown  that  many  engineers 
have  moved  from  work  on  Defense  products 
to  projects  such  as  communications,  medical 
electronics,  traffic  control  systems,  etc..  with 
very  little  need  for  retraining.  Engineers  are 
basically  problem  solvers;  as  such,  they  oan 
be  assigned  to  a  variety  of  work  i(x  which 
their  training  will  be  found  to  be  suitable. 

Over  the  years,  numbers  of  Sperry  engi- 
neers left  otir  Company  to  find  employment 
In  such  fields  as  medical  electronics  and 
communications.  Recently,  a  number  of  our 
laid  off  engineers  were  hired  by  tbe  New  York 
Telephone  Company,  After  a  short,  three-to- 
four  week  tralnlJig  period,  they  were  sent 
out  on  tbelr  own.  Tbe  Telephone  Company 
now  indicates  these  former  Sperry,  ex-De- 
fense engineers  are  among  the  best  they  have 
ever  recruited.  Considerable  improvement  in 
tbe  nation's  telephone  system  through  tbe 
infusion  of  currently  unemployed,  highly 
skilled  engineers,  is  not  hard  to  Imagine.  In- 
deed, it  is  highly  probable — and  it  is  badly 
needed. 

A  number  of  Defense-oriented  companies 
have  set  up  departments  that  now  concen- 
trate their  efforts  on  producing  prodtuits  lor 
civilian  markets.  In  most  sucb  cases,  the 
manpower  for  these  departments  is  obtained 
through  transferring  engineers  employed  on 
Defense  production  prior  to  tbe  time  of 
transfer.  No  difficulty  has  arisen  as  a  resxilt 
of  the  previous  training  of  engineers  so  trans- 
ferred. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  numerous 
and  significant  tecbncrioglcal  breakthroughs, 
made  as  a  result  of  Defense  and  Space  pro- 
grams, are  now  applied  to  tbe  production  of 
civilian  products.  Training  gained  on  Defense 
production  cannot  and  sbould  not  be  con- 
sidered a  handicap  for  engineers:  on  the 
contrary.  It  should  be  considered  an  asset 
since  It  is  In  tbe  Defense  field  where  tbe 
state-of-the-art — and  erf  the  science — has 
really  advanced. 

What  we  must  develop  are  the  methods 
necessary  to  bring  together  tbe  required 
funds  and  the  available  skills — and  at  the 
same  time,  bring  both  to  bear  on  the  prob- 
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lema  which  have,  or  ought  to  have,  the  high- 
est national  priority. 

We  would  lt»e  to  give  thla  committee  some 
examples  of  how  thli  may  be  accomplished: 
Example  1.  It  la  generaUy  agreed  that  our 
r.ation's  cities  are  In  desperate  need  of  far 
more  sophisticated  automobile  traffic  control 
systems.  A  number  of  our  cttles  have  already 
installed  such  systems,  but  these  represent 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  number  that 
need  them  and  the  systems  insUlled  gen- 
erally cover  only  a  small,  selected  portion  of 
the  city's  total  traffic-congested  area.  Several 
companies  have  developed  Traffic  Control 
Systems  designed  to  ease  urban  traffic  con- 
gestion. However,  In  attempting  to  obtain 
municipal  or  metropolitan  traffic  control 
contracts  they  find  themselves  faced  with 
the  foUowlng  problems:  First,  the  cltlea  do 
not  have  the  funds  required  to  finance  the 
project.  Secondly,  the  low  potential  return 
usually  does  not  justify  the  high  expense  to 
the  company  of  negotiating  traffic  control 
contracts  on  a  clty-by-clty  basis. 

May  we   suggest   that   a  far  more  loglca' 
way  to  handle  this  problem  would  be  for  the 
federal  Department  of  Transportation,  or  a 
similar  federal  agency,  to  allocate  funds  for 
the  development  of  Traffic  Control  Systems 
for  our  nation's  cities.  The  Department  of 
Transportation,    or    other    federal     agency, 
should  employ  on  Its  permanent  staff  an  ad- 
equate nnmber  of  engineers  to  develop  specl- 
ncatlons    for   Traffic   Control    Systems    that 
vronld  meet  the  requirements  of  various  sizes 
and  types  of  cttles.  Once  these  specifications 
had  been  developed,  the  Department  would 
then  be  In  a  position  to  request  bids  from 
Industry  for  the  design  and  development  of 
systems.  Including  all  equipment  and  hard- 
ware,   that    would    meet    lU    specifications. 
Companies    with    the    required    engineering 
talent  would  then  find  It  worthwhile  to  bid 
on  such  contracts  In  view  of  the  high  poten- 
tial involved  In  such  a  coordinated  national 
effort.  After  the  systems  had  been  designed 
under  federal  auspices,  cities  with  a  need  to 
solve  their  chronic  and  increasingly  serious 
traffic   problems  could  contact  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Transportation,    or    other    federal 
agency,  and  receive  both  advice  and  assist- 
ance regarding  the  traffic  control  system  best 
suited  to  their  needs.  In  some  cases,  federal 
money  could  be  made  available  for  the  pur- 
chase of  needed  equipment  and  services  from 
the  private  contractor  or  contractors  who  had 
successfully  developed  the  best  or  most  suit- 
able and  appropriate  system. 

Example  2.  A  simflar  procedure  could  be 
used  In  the  field  of  medical  electronics.  The 
H.E.W..  or  other  federal  agency  concerned 
with  the  Improvement  of  the  health  of  the 
American  people,  would  request  private  con- 
tractors to  bid  on  medical  diagnostic  equip- 
ment, or  on  electronic  equipment  to  be  used 
for  monitoring  patients  in  the  Intensive  care 
rooms  of  hospitals.  Once  the  designs  and 
equipment  had  been  developed  by  contrac- 
tors in  response  to  the  federal  agencies'  re- 
quests for  bids,  they  would  be  available  for 
ttse  by  the  thousands  of  hospitals  through- 
out the  country.  Again,  we  suggest  that  fed- 
era!  funds  be  allocated  to  assist  hospitals 
needing  such  assistance,  in  order  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  purchase  such 
equipment. 

We  believe  procedures  similar  to  those  we 
have  outlined  could  be  utilized  effectively  In 
the  fields  of  pollution,  control,  civilian  air 
traffic  control,  mass  transit  systems,  crime 
prevention  and  other  fields  requiring  urgent, 
adequate.  Intelligent  national  attention. 

In  order  to  solve  our  national  problems — 
Indeed,  In  order  to  cop*  with  them  ade- 
quately— utilizing  for  that  purpoae  the  skills 
of  out  enclneeia  and  sclentlata.  w«  must  pro- 
vide the  federal  agencies  with  sufficient 
funds  to  coordinate  the  total  effort  In  these 
crttlcany  bnportaBt  problem,  areas.  It  Is  not 
possible,  and  It  Is  fBr  too  costly,  for  private 


firms  or  contractors  to  deal  with  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  of  cities,  counties  and 
agencies  on  an  individual  basts,  custom  tail- 
oring solutions  to  Individual  needs.  For,  in 
too  many  cases,  funds  aren't  there.  Federal 
government  must,  therefore,  adopt  a  more 
active  role  in  allocating  contracts,  In  pur- 
chasing equipment,  and  In  making  the  equip- 
ment available  to  the  cities,  counties  and 
states,  where  and  as  needed. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time.  

•me  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Beallj.  All  remaining  time  having  been 
yielded  back,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana, 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr  Pre.sident,  I  yield 
myself  whatever  time  I  may  use  on  the 

bill. 

For  the  information  of  the  Senate, 
there  is  one  final  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  ^Mr.  Dominick>, 
who  is  working  out  Uie  exact  funding 
levels  at  the  present  time.  I  do  not  think 
there  will  be  a  rollcall  vote  on  that 
amendment,  and  it  will  be  accepted 
Then  we  will  have  a  vote  on  passage  of 
the  bill  Itself. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 

time? 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  Without  the  time  be- 
ing charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  <Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN)  is  3ne  of  the  earliest  supporters 
of  economic  conversion  to  meet  better 
the  needs  of  the  American  people.  Since 
he  is  not  able  to  be  with  us  today.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  state- 
ment on  S.  32  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

Senator  McGovern's  statement  fol- 
lows : 

Statement  by  Senator  McOovehn 
I  fully  support  S.  33.  The  National  Science 
PoUcy  and  Prlorltiee  Act,  which  wUl  estab- 
Uah  national  science  policies  and  programs 
aimed  at  further  focusing  the  nation's  sci- 
entific taieiit  and  resources  on  lus  civilian 
priorities. 

In  our  effort  to  establish  new  peaceUme 
priorities,  we  must  pay  special  attention  to 
science  and  technology.  This  legislation  wUl 
permit  the  nation  to  harness  Its  technologi- 
cal efforts  in  the  pursuit  of  peaceful,  civilian 
development. 

It  will,  for  example,  let  us  take  advan- 
taige  of  the  great  potential  for  quiet,  clean, 
and  dependable  transportation  systems.  De- 
velopment elsewhere,  notably  the  French 
"aerotraln",  the  British  "hovertraln",  and 
German  and  Japanese  magnetic  suspension 
vehicles.  Illustrates  how  far  the  United 
States  has  lagged  behind  In  this  area.  We 
bhould  be  working  on  both  propulsion  and 
track  systems  and  on.  such  prospects  as 
automated   computer-controlled   self-service 


systems  for  the  cities.  And  we  should  be 
exploring  entirely  new  approaches,  new  in 
hardware  and  in  overall  design. 

Similar  attention  Is  required  in  the  case 
of  air  transportation.  Present  air  traffic  con- 
trol systems  are  dangerously  Inadequate.  We 
need  more  and  better  automatic  control  sys- 
tems for  guiding  aircraft  In  airspace  near 
the  terminal,  and  we  need  automatic  moni- 
toring and  control  of  plane,  when  they  are 
not  near  airports.  And  we  should  be  much 
further  ahead  in  developing  quiet,  pollution- 
free  short  or  vertical  take-off  and  landing 
aircraft  for  conunercial  aviation. 

In  another  area,  we  must  have  new  tech- 
nology to  meet  the  Imminent  energy  crisis  In 
the  United  States,  and  we  must  have  it  fast. 
Engineering  of  the  most  creative  kind  is  re- 
quired to  turn  existing  knowledge  into  feasi- 
ble energy  technology.  And  fundamental  re- 
search Is  required  to  make  possible  new 
methods  of  energy  production,  transporta- 
tion and  storage,  and  also  to  prevent  and 
counter  the  environmental  impact  of  energy 
teclmology. 

The  need  for  new  science  and  technology 
is  especially  acute  in  the  realm  of  environ- 
mental protection.  Priorities  Include  steps 
to  minimize  waste,  to  render  harmless  those 
wastes  which  are  produced  to  economize  on 
scarce  resources,  to  recover  and  reuse  ma- 
terials which  have  served  an  initial  function, 
to  monitor  our  environment  and  to  reclaim 
the  air.  water  and  land  resources  which  have 
already  been  gravely  damaged. 

The  list  on  new  priority  areas  Is,  of  course, 
endless.  Yet  these  few  areas  well  exemplify 
our  country's  vast  demands  for  new  tech- 
nology and  for  intensified  effort  m  all  scien- 
tific disciplines.  They  demonstrate  a  great 
opportunity  tor  science  to  serve  mankind  in 
far  more  productive  and  helpful  ways  than 
has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  And  they  sug- 
gest that  It  is  appropriate  to  plan  for  total 
Federal  support  to  research  and  development 
substantially  above  present  levels. 

Moreover,  this  legislation  wUl  help  ease 
the  roles  of  the  nations  unemployed  scl- 
entlst.s.  technicians  and  engineers — the  very 
persons  to  whom  the  Nation  must  tvurn  lor 
social  and  economic  advancement.  Over  100.- 
000  of  these  highly  trained  individuals  are 
presently  Jobless  throughout  the  country, 
swelling  the  unemployment  roles  as  yet  aJi- 
other  trac.c  consequence  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's neglect  in  planning  for  new  pri- 
ority rechnologv. 

Indeed,  to  a  substanUal  degree,  the  Federal 
Government's     recalcitrance    In    convertmg 
arms  and  aerospace  Industries  to  peacetime 
facilities  Is  a  result  of  decreases  In  Federal 
Dollars  appropriated  to  civilian  Research  and 
Development.  Presently,  we  spend  only  M'.. 
of   our   Gross   National   Product   on   civilian 
R  and  D  directed  toward  economic  growth. 
This  figure  Is  literally  one-half  of  the  2.2':; 
Investment  made  by  such  major  Industrial 
Nations  as  West  Germany  and  Japan.  It  Is 
no  surprl.se  then,  that  the  United  States— 
the  most  technologically  advanced  nation  or. 
earth— has  been  compelled  to  Import  a  great- 
er and  greater  share  of  our  consumer  good.< 
from  abroad:   typewriters,  sewing  machines, 
automobiles,  and  hand  tools  to  mention  only 
a  few.  Moreover,  our  export  of  technology- 
Intensive  products  in  1960  was  three  times 
our  hnport — now  It  is  only  50  re  greater. 

Thus,  the  nation's  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  must  be  Increased  and  new  Ui- 
stltutional  arrangements  must  be  made  if 
we  are  to  effectively  deal  with  this  ever- 
growing International  technology  gap,  and 
with  the  acute  unemployment  crisis  facing 
American  scientists,  technicians,  and  engi- 
neers. SlmUarly,  such  an  increase  In  B  and  D 
spending  would  enable  us  to  grasp  important 
new  technological  advances  and  employ  them 
In  solving  some  of  our  pressing  domestic 
problems. 

The  initiatives  and  priorities  set  forth  to 
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this  legislation  assure  that  our  Nation  wUl 
finally  begin  to  use  its  scientific  and  techno- 
logical genius  in  wayt  beneficial  to  all  Amerl- 
ais  New  prlorttle*  will  be  ertabil«h«l.  new 
goals  will  be  wtt,  new  advances  wlU  be 
ichleved  only  with  the  Increased  BeseArch 
and  Development  commitment  Inherent  In 
this  most  Important  legislation.  I  strongly 
urge  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  state  the  amendmoit. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiMi,  it  is  so  cwdered:  and.  without 
objection,  the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Reco»d. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

On  page  35,  line  21,  strike  out  "$10,000,- 
OOO".  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "»S,000,000. " 

On  page  35,  line  22,  strike  out  "»15,000.- 
000  ■  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  '^lO.OOO.OOO." 

On  page  35.  line  23.  strike  out  "*25.000.- 
000  ■  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  ■•$15,000,000." 

Oii  page  51.  beginning  with  line  2.  strike 
all  through  and  Including  line  4.  page  52  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"SBC.  214.  (a)  To  carry  out  -he  provisions 
of  this  title,  there  are  authorized  to  t)e  ap- 
propriated »95.000,000  for  toe  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1973;  8290.000,000  for  fiscal  year 
ending  Jime  30,  1974;  and  $410,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,   1975.". 

On  page  65,  beginning  with  line  16.  strike 
all  through  and  Including  line  3,  page  6" 
and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlug: 

"Sic.  313.  <a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  title,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  elid- 
ing June  30,  1973;  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974;  and  $75,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  is  recognized  lor  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  comment  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  I  was  not  trying  to  cut 
him  off  just  when  he  was  in  full  oratori- 
cal style  on  the  campaign  stump.  I 
thought  he  was  very  good.  I  thought  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was  good. 
I  thought  that  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota was  also  good.  However,  let  us  not 
make  these  speeches  on  the  floor  w  hen  we 
are  considering  a  bill. 

I  want  to  explain  the  simple  amend- 
ment we  have  here  which  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  I  have 
agreed  upon.  This  bill  as  originally  pro- 
posed was  a  3-year  bUl  with  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $17,810,000,000  for  programs 
which  duplicate,  as  I  pointed  out,  many 
of  the  programs  which  are  already  in 
effect. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  we  have  now  cut 
that  authorization  down.  We  are  down 
to  $1,025,000,000,  which  means  a  cut  of 
approximately  $800  million  in  the  total 
amount  of  the  pending  bill.  It  would 
leave  this  as  a  3-year  bUl  instead  of  a 
2-year  bill  which  my  original  amendment 
would  have  reqxilred. 

Tliere  Is  not  very  much  difference  In 
the  actual  amount  of  money  between  tlie 
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2-year  bill  as  originally  proposed  and  the 
3-year  bill  as  the  bill  now  stands.  Since 
it  will  take  a  considerftbie  amoimt  of  time 
to  pass  this  throus^  the  House  and  get 
the  program  Into  action,  what  we  have 
done  Is  to  make  a  larger  cut  in  the  first 
vear  authorization  and  then  cut  it  pro- 
ix)rtionately  to  1974  and  1975  for  the 
programs  that  are  initiated  under  anj' 
situation.  Assuming  that  this  bill  is  en- 
acted, the  programs  will  then  have  a 
chance  to  be  put  into  operation  in  1974 
and  1975  and  hopefully  successfully. 

I  repeat  again,  that  we  are  at  thi«; 
point  cutting  almost  $800  million  out  of 
the  authorization.  Unfortunately,  too 
many  people  will  read  they  are  going  to 
get  a  lot  of  money  out  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  as  many  of  us 

know,  that  usually  does  not  happen.  So  

there  are  a  lot  of  promises  going  out  [prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  34,  i»72] 
around  the  country  which  will  not  be  geadcatxs  fikd  mob«  Jobs  Opkn 
borne  out.  y^,  the  first  time  in  three  years,  job  open- 
I  think  this  is  a  much  more  realistic  lugs  for  college  graduates  increased  this  year, 
set  of  figures,  even  though  I  doubt  the  the  college  Placement  CouncU  reported  to- 
Committee  on  Appropriations  would  go  day  after  a  major  surrey, 
e^,  pn  thlV^  fRT  in  1974  and  1975  The  increase,  though  modest,  ended  the 
e\en  this  far  m  1374  ana  i»/o.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^.^^  ^  ^^  openings  since  the  De- 
There  have  been  discussions  between  prgssion. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  my-  over  aU,"  the  council  said,  "employers 
self,  and  other  Seiuitors  concerning  the  respondii^g  to  the  year-end  study  indicated 
unemployment  situation.  I  ask  imani-  they  have  hired,  or  plan  to  hire.  6  per  cent 
mous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rec-  more  college  f»^^^^^  '' l^e^^'  sig- 
OKD  at  this  point  a  table  shoeing  quar-  J^e  general  Unpr^-em,  ho^er.  sig^ 
terly  unemployment  rates  prepared  by  ^'^^^  Ji^hf  job  *„^k^  for  g^uduates.  A 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics,  for  1964  ^^^^  ^j.  xhe  New  York  Times  at  severra 
througii  the  second  quarter  of  1972,  and  colleges  around  the  country  confirmed  the 
also  an  article  from  the  New  York  Times,  general  upturn  but  indicated  that  many  stu- 
dated  June  24,  1972,  and  a  report  from  dents  stiii  found  }ob-hunting  hard.  Soine 
the  Library  of  Congress,  on  similar  pro-  were  unable  to  find  jobs  at  all.  other  settled 
^rS'SS  are  no?-  being  conducted  by  -openings --,-  ^ow^Sf ^^oX^ 
HUD.  sharp  shifts  in  hiring  patterns  this  year. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  material  Aerospace  employers  increased  their  hiring 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record.  43  per  ceu-.  over  last  year,  other  areas  of 

n<;  follows-  »li;»rp  increase  were  research  and  consulting 

as  lonuwB.  ^^  ^  percent;   chemicals  and  drtigs,  up  52 

EXHIBIT  NO,  2  per  cent:  public  accounting,  up  37  per  cent. 

electrical    machinerv,    up    32    per    cent,    and 

QUARTERLY  UNE MPtOtfMENV  RATES  FOR  All  WORKERS.  ^uUdlng  materials  manufacturers  and  con- 

PROFESSIOHAL      AND      TECHNICAL      WORKERS,      AND  gtruction.  up  27  per  cent. 

ENGINEERS,  QOARTERLY,  195»-72  '  xbe  Federal  Government,  the  second-larg- 

est   employer   group   suneyed,   hired   28   per 

cent   fewer  graduates  than  last  year.   Mer- 

Unemplovmen.  rates "^^^  ^d  services,  the  largest  emplor- 

Proies-  er  group,  hired  8  per  cent  more  graduates. 

sionai  and  ^^^   ^^   doctoral   level,   36   per   cent   more 

Year  and  quarter                Totai       technical        Engineer;  engineers  were  hired  tJhan  last  year,  and  17 

~~ per  cent  more  PhJJ's  were  hired  In  science 

1077.  and  mathematics. 

40,   _      _ At   the   masters   level,   33    per   cent   more 

3d ---; ;-^  engineers  were  hired  than  last  year. 

?i- |!             \\              2  8  At   the  bachelor's  level.  7  per  cent  more 

„,,'^ ••*  business  sttidents  were  hired  than  last  year. 

4th                   .            8.5             15               2.7  But    other    nontechnical    majors   found    an 

3d 6.0             3.5               \\  even   bleaker   market   than   last   war:    they 

f^ W             W               ii  faced  a  6  per  cent  decrease  In  openings. 

3*0*' Sl2              tS                2.<  The  most  dramatic  change  In  the  hiring 

2i.'.'".'."'. f?             J.9               2.2  outlook   since  December,  when   the  councU 

1st *■»             ^*               '"  made  a  preliminary  Study  of  the  job  market 

'*%^                                 t.3              L2                1.2  and  predicted  at  B  per  cent  general  increase 

3d        '1'"""            1.7             1.8                .9  came  in   aerospfice.  In  Decembw,  aerospace 

2d:::"...".—            *.*              I*                ■\  employers  estimated  that  they  would  hire  7 

1st *»               •»                •*  pe,  cent  fewer  college  graduates  than  last 

4tti                            3.2             .«              ■^  ye"- 

30 16              1.6                 .5  The  College  Placement  Ooimcil  Is  a  non- 

2d:::i: J-e              \l                 -l  prom    organleatlon.    ■with    headquarters    in 

,      1« *••              *'"                 •  Bethlehem.    Pa.   that   provldee   servloes   for 

'*  4,h             3.7              1.0                .6  colleges  and  employers  to  help  students  in 

3d.".".~::i- S-S              M                   f  career  planning. 

2d \*              \\                  l  Ttie  councO's  survey  covered  organizations 

Is* in  business,  industry,  government,  as  weU  m 

'     j^                                14              1.1                 .3  nonpront  organlzationB.  It  dW  not  InclxKte 

3d  'JL'.'.'S. 17              \-\                •?  teaching    positions   in    educational    Inetltu- 

2d «■!              }•*               ,!  tlons.  Pour  general  categories  at  all  degree 
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l«veU  were  surveyed  In  the  study.  They  were 
engineering;  science,  mathemaUcs  and  other 
technical  graduates;  business,  and  other  non- 
technlcai  graduates. 

Many  of  the  percentage  Increases  were 
large  because  only  a  small  niunber  of  Jobs 
were  Involved.  The  Job  market,  though  bet- 
ter than  last  year,  was  still  very  cramped 
compared  with  1970.  when  about  70.000  Jobs 
were  opened  by  a  comparable  number  of 
organizations.  Last  year  there  were  45,000 
Job  openings.  This  year  there  were  47.600. 

•I  see  people,  bright  people  with  degrees, 
squirming  around  for  work  or  working  as 
cocktail  waitresses."  said  Roland  C.  Rauten- 
straus.  the  University  of  Colorado's  vice 
president  for  university  relations.  -It's  pa- 
thetic." 

Students,  however,  have  not  rushed  toward 
graduate  schools  as  an  alternative  to  work- 
ing, he  said.  "Moet  of  the  kids  know  there 
la  not  much  of  a  market  for  those  with  grad- 
uate degrees  either." 

But  they  are  "clawing  at  each  other  for 
•dmlaslon  where  there  la  an  open  fleld, '  he 
added.  "Applications  for  law  and  medical 
•cbool  are  way  up." 

VBKSATILITT    STRESSED 

One  Job  placement  official  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity commented,  "You  can't  bind  your- 
self geographically  In  this  day.  You've  got 
to  be  versatile  In  training,  but  Just  as  Im- 
portant, you've  got  to  be  mobile.  There  are 
Jobs  to  be  found  If  one  Is  willing  to  search 
around  and  be  reasonably  patient." 

•The  black  woman  with  some  special 
training  Is  the  most  marketable  person  this 
year."  said  Dr.  Evart  W.  Ardls.  director  of  the 
University   of   Michigan  Placement  Service. 

In  conjunction  with  the  study  the  council 
also  surveyed  a  selected  group  of  144  college 
placement  directors  about  college  graduates 
this  year.  The  report  said: 

"A  substantial  number  of  placement  direc- 
tors noted  that  this  year's  clasa  was  more 
practical  in  Its  Job-seeking  efforts  and 
showed  more  awareness  of  the  reality  of  the 
depressed  Job  market.  However,  some  pointed 
out  that  liberal  art<i  students  are  generally 
lacking  In  knowledge  about  the  world  of 
work  and  the  process  of  becoming  part  of  It." 

PnovisioNs  IN  Housing  Laws  Appltino  Ad- 
vances IN  Technoloct  to  Housing  and 
Urban  Dsvelopment 

1.  Urban  Renewal.  Title  I,  Sec.  101,  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949,  as  amended.  [PX.  171,  81st 
Cong.;  63  Stat.  413,  414;  42  USC  1950.] 

This  section  encourages  "housing  cost  re- 
ductions through  the  use  of  appropriate  new 
materlala.  techniques,  and  methods  In  land 
and  residential  planning,  design,  and  con- 
struction, the  Increase  of  efBclency  in  resi- 
dential construction,  and  the  elimination  of 
restrictive  practices  which  unnecessarily  In- 
crease bousing  costs." 

3.  Applying  advances  In  technology  to 
housing  and  urban  development.  Sec.  1010. 
Demonstration  Cities  Act  of  1968  [Pi.  89-754. 
80  Stat.  1255,  1286;  43  USC  3372]. 

Among  other  things,  this  section  author- 
izes the  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
Secretary  to  "conduct  research  and  studies  to 
test  and  demonstrate  new  and  Improved 
techniques  and  methods  of  applying  advances 
In  technology  to  housing  construction  .  .  ." 
Funds  are  authorized  In  Sec.  1010(d). 

3.  Urban  environmental  studies.  Sec.  1011 
(repealed  eflectlve  July  1,  1971  by  sec.  603 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970.  PXi.  91-609].  same  Act. 

This  section  of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
Act  "authorizes  a  comprehensive  program  of 
research,  studies,  surveys  and  analyses  to  im- 
prove understanding  of  the  environmental 
conditions  aecwinnry  for  the  well-being  of  an 
urban  society,  and  for  the  Intelligent  plan- 
ning and  development  of  viable  urban 
centers." 
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4.  Experimental  housing.  Sec.  233.  National 
Housing  Act  |PL  479,  73d  Cong..  48  Stat. 
1246,  12  USC  1701  et  seq  | .  added  by  Sec. 
103.  Housing  Act  of  1961.  Pi.  87-70,  approved 
June  30.  1961.  75  Stat.  149.  158. 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  Is  authorized  to  in- 
sure experimental  housing  and.  among  other 
things,  "may  make  such  Investigations  and 
analyses  of  data,  and  publish  and  distribute 
such  reports,  as  he  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  a.ssure  the  most  beneficial 
use  of  the  data  and  information  to  t)e  ac- 
quired as  a  result  of  this  section." 

5.  New  technologies  in  the  development  of 
housing  for  lower  income  tamlles.  Sec.  108 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1968 
[PL.  90-448,  82  Stat.  476;  12  USC  1701  u  et. 
seq.  I. 

The  Secretary  of  HUD  is  authorized,  among 
other  things,  to  institute  a  program  under 
which  certain  parlies  "submit  plans  for  the 
development  of  housing  for  lower  Income 
families,  using  new  and  advanced  technolo- 
gies, on  Federal  land  .  .  ."  The  Secretary  Is 
Instructed  to  report  findings  "at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  .  .  " 

6.  Title  IV.  guarantees  for  financing  new 
community  land  development.  Sec.  402,  same 
Act. 

States  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  the  New 
Communities  Act  of  1968  [Title  IV.  above 
Act)  loan  guarantee  program  is  to  "provide 
opportunities  for  innovation  In  housing  and 
community  development  technology  .  .  . 
[and  to)  include,  to  the  greatest  extent  fea- 
sible, the  employment  of  new  and  improved 
technology  .  .  ." 

7.  National  housing  partnerships.  Sec.  906, 
same  Act. 

Authorizes  corporation,  established  mider 
Title  IX  of  the  Act.  among  othex  things,  "to 
conduct  or  contract  for  research  and  studies 
related  to  the  development,  demonstration, 
and  evaluation  of  improved  techniques  and 
methods  of  constructing,  rehabilitating,  and 
maintaining  housing." 

8.  Research  and  technology.  Title  V,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970. 
[P.L.  91-609,  84  Stat.  1791;  43  USC  4501 1 . 

This  title  consolidates  HUD  Department 
research  authorities  and,  among  other  things, 
clarifies  and  broadens  HUDs  research  au- 
thorities and  powers. 

9.  Comprehensive  planning  grants.  Sec. 
701.  Housing  Act  of  1954  |PX.  560,  83d  Cong.; 
68   Stat.   590.   640,   40   USC   461 1. 

Provides  comprehensive  planning  grants 
for  a  variety  of  urban  development  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  point  out  that  among  professional 
and  technical  people  the  unemployment 
rate  is  2.3  percent,  for  engineers  it  is  2 
percent,  and  for  the  general  population 
it  is  5.6  percent.  The  New  York  Times 
article,  among  other  things,  states: 

Aerospace  employers  increased  their  hiring 
43  percent  over  last  year. 

In  the  Congi-essional  Library  report 
there  is  reference  to  urban  problems  in 
which  technology  is  being  used  and  in 
which  many  people  in  the  scientific  and 
technical  world  will  ha%'e  a  chance  to  be 
employed. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  trust  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  will  follow  this 
agreement  on  authorizations  and,  if  so, 
we  can  finish  the  bill  rapidly. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield  to 
me  for  1  minute? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  committee  for  work- 
ing out  what  I  think  is  going  to  be  a  bet- 
ter approach  to  the  matter  of  the  Na- 


tional Science  Foundation.  I  have  more 
than  a  passing  interest  in  this  matter.  I 
am  the  author  of  the  original  Science 
Foundation  bill,  ably  abetted  by  the 
former  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  Leverett  Saltonstall. 

I  think  the  Senator  has  done  a  good 
.iob  in  reaching  the  goals  and  objectives 
in  the  bill. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  3  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFPICE31.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  is  recognized. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
luctantly accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  on  this  program. 
Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  correct. 
We  will  be  getting  started  late  with  this 
program  and,  therefore.  It  does  make 
some  sense  to  reduce  the  total  author- 
ization  to  make  some   accommodation 
for  that  fact  and,  therefore,  to  scale  the 
other  parts  of  the  bill,  taking  that  into 
consideration. 

I  am  reluctant  to  see  this  kind  of  cut 
made,  but  it  is  late  in  the  session  and 
we  will  have  a  3 -year  program,  and 
these  funds  will  still  be  a  very  signifi- 
cant amount,  so  I  will  accept  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
expect  that  within  those  respective 
titles  we  would  allocate  the  resources,  as 
has  been  done  In  the  initial  bill.  Is  that 
the  understanding  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  Eunended. 
The      committee      amendment,      as 

amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
biU  now  before  this  body,  S.  32,  is  one 
of  the  most  significant  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  be  considered  by  the  92d  Con- 
gress. If  enacted,  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  funded  at  the  authorized 
levels,  the  programs  it  establishes  will 
effect  a  fimdamental — and  healthy- 
change  in  the  American  economy,  and 
will  touch  in  positive  ways  the  day-to- 
day lives  of  millions  of  Americans. 

The  committee  report  on  the  National 
Science  Policy  and  Priorities  Act  of  1972 
accurately  characterizes  the  capabilities 
of  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
in  the  aerospace  and  defense  industries 
as  one  of  our  most  valuable  national  re- 
sources. Our  pursuit  of  a  course  of  action 
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wliich  largely  ignores  this  vital  human 
resource  is  a  gross  miscalculation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  my  purpose  to 
duplicate  the  information  and  analysis 
in  the  committee  report  on  this  bill  or  lo 
restate  the  arguments  which  have  been 
made  so  eloquently  by  my  colleagues— 
and  particularly  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Subcommittee  on 
the  National  Science  Foundation  in 
wiuch  this  bill  originated.  I  would,  how- 
ever, like  to  make  additional  points 
which  are  pertinent  to  the  deliberations 
on  this  important  piece  of  legislation. 

The  National  Science  Policy  and 
Priorities  Act  of  1972  Is  neither  a  dupli- 
cation of.  nor  a  substitute  for  public 
service  employment  legislation.  Under 
S.  32,  the  Individuals  engaged  in  the 
civil  science  programs  will  not  be  on  the 
Gmemment  payroll  but  will  remain  in 
the  private  sector.  S.  32  does  not  propose 
the  establishment  of  a  Federal,  in-house 
capability  wliich  would  duplicate  re- 
soui-ces  that  already  exist  in  the  private 
sector.  The  sponsors  of  S.  32  have  recog- 
nized the  redundancy  of  such  an  effort 
and  have  consciously  avoided  it.  We  be- 
lieve that  it  Is  a  wise  choice. 

We  have  instead  chosen  to  build  upon 
the  pioneering  efforts  of  a  number  of 
firms  wliich  have  over  the  years  con- 
sciously and  intentionally  redirected  and 
refocused  their  resources  away  from 
purely  defense  and  aerospace  work  and 
toward  civilian  needs.  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp.  in  my  own  State  of  MLs- 
pouri  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  this 
type  of  firm.  The  work  it  has  done  in 
such  fields  as  aircraft  collision  avoid- 
ance systems,  safe  handling  and  ti-ans- 
portalion  of  hazardous  materials,  com- 
puter utility  services,  and  a  number  of 
other  endeavors  is  outstanding  and 
represents  the  type  of  enlightened  cor- 
porate management  our  peacetime 
economy  so  badly  needs.  Enactment  of 
S.  32  will  assist  those  companies  which 
ha\e  voluntaiily  imdertaken  conversion 
efforts  on  their  own,  and  will  encourage 
those  which  have  not  yet  begun  this 
important  effort. 

By  choosing  not  to  duplicate  public 
service  legislation  we  do  not  mean  to 
imply  that  the  employment  impact  of 
S.  32  will  not  be  considerable,  and  posi- 
tive. It  will  be. 

The  program  authorized  by  S.  32  will 
provide  employment.  It  will  steady  em- 
ployment, and  it  will  be  longer-range 
than  the  defense  contract-type  employ- 
ment that  has  heretofore  characterized 
the  aerospace  and  defense  industries.  Be- 
cause S.  32  will  meet  real  human  needs. 
those  who  are  engaged  in  the  programs 
t^ili  find  their  work  more  satisfying  and 
productive  than  may  have  been  the  case 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  President.  I  tliink  it  is  apparent 
that  the  pattern  oi  past  Federal  invest- 
ment in  mihtary  and  space  programs 
has  drawn  scientists,  engineers,  and 
teclmicians  away  from  the  private  sector. 
This  diversion  of  valuable  human  re- 
sources has  made  it  extremely  difficult 
for  American  industry  to  attract  and  re- 
tain the  persoimel  it  needs  to  keep  up 
\^-ith  foreign  competition.  Much  of  the 
"R.  &  D.  lag"  or  "technology  gap"  which 
are    widely   discussed    in    international 


trade  circles  is  undoubtedly  attributable 
to  this  unfortunate  condition.  S.  32  and 
the  programs  it  authorizes  would  reverse 
that  trend  and  enable  American  industry 
to  begin  to  close  the  technology  gap 
which  our  overcommitment  to  defense 
and  space  expenditures  has  helped  to 
create. 

Oui"  'booaiiug"  wartime  economy  has 
done  more  to  aggravate  serious  trade 
deficit  with  our  western  trading  partners 
than  any  other  single  factor.  When  we 
were  strong  economically  because  our 
aerospace  and  defense  industries  were 
working  at  full  capacity — at  the  height 
of  tlie  Vietnam  wai- — consumer  demand 
was  at  B  high  point.  But  the  demand 
could  not  be  met  by  our  domestic  indus- 
tries which  were  producing  the  goods  of 
war — and  still  are  Enter  Japanese  and 
German  products  and  exit  the  dollar. 

We  still  cannot  meet  the  demands  of 
our  own  consumers.  S.  32  will  change 
that. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  want  lo 
commend  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Na- 
tional Science  Poimdation.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, for  the  vision  and  hard  work  he  has 
invested  in  S.  32.  I  also  want  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee,  Senator  Wiixiams,  for  his 
invaluable  support  and  assistance  in  re- 
porting out  this  landmark  piece  of  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  President,  we  spend  billions  eacii 
year  on  aerospace  and  military  programs. 
We  send  men  to  the  moon,  satellites  to 
distant  planets,  and  proliferate  weapons 
of  violence  and  deatli.  S.  32  offers  our 
own  p)eople  the  opportunity  to  reap  the 
benefits  of  American  science,  technology, 
and  industry  Americans  deserve  to  en- 
joy the  fruits  of  their  own  labor. 

I  commend  this  bill  to  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  Uiis  body,  and  urge  that 
tlie  Senate  act  favorably  on  it.  The  action 
we  propose  today  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  speak  in  support  of  8.  32.  the 
National  Science  Policy  and  Priorities 
Act,  which  I  had  the  privilege  to  cospon- 
sor.  As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  considered  the  oill,  I  became  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  we  must  enact 
this  legislation.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
the  subcommittee  chairman  lAfr.  Ken- 
nedy) for  his  leadership  and  vision  in 
bringing  this  matter  before  the  Senate. 
There  are  approximately  200,000  un- 
employed engineers,  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians in  the  United  States  today. 
Many  of  them  were  trained  to  meet  the 
needs  of  Federal  programs.  Many  of 
them  received  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance which  encouraged  them  to  pursue 
their  engineering  and  scientific  courses. 
Now.  they  find  themselves  unemployed 
because  the  Government  has  changed  its 
priorities. 

According  to  a  column  by  Sylvia  Porter 
in  the  MinneapoUs  Tribune  for  August  3, 
1972: 

Of  every  4  chemists  under  age  25.  1  Is  Job- 
less— At  least  5.600  chemists  and  chemical 
engineers  were  jobless  when  13.000  more 
graduates  In  these  categories  poured  into  the 
Job  market  early  this  summer 


The  problem  is  concentrated  in  major 
centers  of  technical  wnployment,  includ- 
ing the  Twhi  Cities  in  the  State  of  Min- 
nesota. It  has  been  estimated  that  there 
are  about  1.400  unemployed  teclinical 
personnel  In  the  Twin  Cities. 

In  some  respects,  unemployment  for 
engineers  and  scieniistg  Is  even  more 
serious  for  them  and  the  economy  than 
unemployment  for  other  types  of  person- 
nel. First,  It  is  far  harder  for  ttiem  to 
find  new  Jobs  and  they  are  unemployed. 
oci  tiie  average,  for  a  longer  period  of 
time.  Second,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, or  welfare,  makes  up  a  far  smaller 
percentage  of  thetr  previous  salaries  so 
they  are  feared  to  sell  their  houses,  their 
cars,  and  bo  forth  when  they  lose  their 
jobs.  Finally,  there  is  a  multiplier  effect. 
in  such  technical  employment  and  an 
estimated  10  blue  collar  Jobs  are  depend- 
ent on  each  engineer  and  scientific  Job. 

As  discussed  In  another  ooluirm  by 
Sylvia  Porter  in  tlie  Minneapolis  Tribune 
for  August  4.  1972.  we  are  also: 

I»ermlttlng  nn  imforglvable  amount  of 
subemploymenf  among  Ph.  Ds  who  are 
working  far  below  their  skill  leveU. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  has  been 
growing  worse  in  tlie  past  2  years.  The 
administration,  however,  tells  us  that  it 
is  getting  better.  But  it  has  discontinued 
the  special  survey  of  technical  unem- 
ployment which  tlie  National  Science 
Foundation  was  conducting.  Tlius,  we 
are  denied  current  infonnation  which 
would  accurately  report  on  technical  un- 
employment. 

We  do  know  from  tlie  various  profes- 
sional societies  that  employment  in  thtir 
professions  is  declining.  In  the  face  of 
national  employment  rolls  which  are 
generally  expanding,  this  clearly  shows 
a  growth  in  unemployment  among  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 

At  tlie  same  time,  the  national  needs 
for  the  talents  of  such  Individuals  great- 
ly exceed  the  capacity  of  Sute  and  local 
agencies,  and  private  employers,  to  pay 
for  them.  What  we  need  is  a  program 
wliich  will  match  tlie  available  talent 
with  the  unmet  need.  Tliat  is  what  this 
bill  would  do. 

The  bill  would  directly  provide  jobe 
for  about  40.000  scientists  and  engi- 
neers and  indirectly  create  some  400.000 
jobs  throughout  the  economy.  Tliese  jobs 
would  be  part  of  a  3-year  piogram  for 
civilian  research  and  engineering  proj- 
ects in  pollution  control  pubUc  safety, 
mass  transit,  health  care  services,  edu- 
cation, nutrition,  and  otiier  areas.  A  new 
Civilian  Science  Systems  Administration, 
within  tlie  National  Science  Foimdalion. 
would  administer  the  programs. 

It  would  make  possible  the  use  of  in- 
terdisciplinary systems  analysis  ap- 
proaches to  the  complex  problems  of 
urban  life.  It  has  been  all  too  clear  tliat 
the  piecemeal  efforts  of  Federal,  State. 
and  local  governments  to  deal  with  such 
problems  as  housing,  transportation,  and 
the  environment  cannot  do  tlie  job. 
Furthermore,  there  are  some  extremelj- 
critical  problems  facing  the  world  In 
the  now  foreseeable  future  with  re«?ect 
to  pollution  and  energy  supply.  We  have 
technical  personnel  who  could  deal  with 
these  problems  and  many  of  them  are 
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Idle.  The  bill  would  matx;h  the  man- 
power with  the  problems. 

These  developmental  efforts  would 
also  spawn  greatly  increased  expendi- 
tures by  local  and  State  government, 
and  by  the  private  sector,  without  direct 
Federal  assistance.  Thus,  there  would 
be  created  substanUal  continuing  job 
opportunities  for  some  of  the  same 
scientists  and  engineers.  This  would  put 
an  end  to  the  unfortunate  decline  in  in- 
vestment in  the  future  which  has  set  in 
during  the  past  few  years.  Americas 
leadership  role  in  technology  is  now 
threatened  and  we  must  take  prompt  ac- 
tion to  restore  the  quality  and  momen- 
tum of  our  scientific  and  technical  en- 
terprises. ,  ,    _ 

In  the  August  4  column  by  Sylvia  Por- 
ter which  I  referred  to.  Dr.  Eli  Ginzberg. 
i£  cited  as  calling  for  "a  long-range  pol- 
icy for  the  support  of  science  instead  of 
indulging  in  the  fits  and  starts  which 
recently  have  caused  such  serious  man- 
power fluctuations  and  distortions."  The 
bUl  would  establish  such  a  naUonal  pol- 
icy for  the  support  of  science. 

It  provides  that  Federal  funds  for  sci- 
ence should  grow  in  proportion  to  the 
gross  national  product  and  that  technical 
manpower  should  have  continuing  em- 
ployment opportunities  at  their  profes- 
sional sklU  levels.  It  also  specifies  that 
Federal  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment funds  must  be  raised  to  parity  with 
those  for  military  programs  and  that  the 
civilian  research  must  be  focused  on  na- 
tional priority  needs. 

The  bin  also  provides  assistance  in 
transition  of  scientific  and  technical 
manpower  from  research  and  engineer- 
ing programs  which  have  been  ter- 
minated or  reduced  to  other  activities 
meeting  current  naticmal  needs.  The  bill 
would  provide  assistance  to  States,  com- 
munities, companies,  and  individuals  to 
assist  in  such  transition. 

We  can  no  longer  accept  the  continu- 
ing high  level  of  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing unemployment.  Even  If  we  had  con- 
fidence that  the  mere  reducUon  of  exces- 
sively high  unemployment  rates  would 
correct  the  problem,  we  would  have  little 
basis  for  optimism.  A  year  and  a  half  ago, 
the  administration  announced  a  target  to 
reduce  unemployment  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  VA  percent.  Early  this  year,  12 
months  later,  the  target  had  been 
clianged  to  the  2»ne  of  5  percent  in 
a  year.  With  the  year  more  than  half 
gone,  we  are  still  at  5.7  percent. 

Surely,  the  time  has  come  to  act.  Fur- 
thermore, as  I  have  already  indicated, 
there  is  distressing  evidence  that  some 
fundamental  shifts  have  taken  place  in 
the  capacity  of  Industry  and  government 
to  provide  the  needed  Jobs  for  scientists 
and  engineers.  I  caU  upon  my  colleagues 
to  join  in  support  of  this  measure  which 
can  make  such  a  significant  contribution 
of  putting  these  talented  people  to  work 
In  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  articles  which  I  re- 
ferred to  be  included  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


LabGB  NTTMBEB  of  BCttNTIFlC  Personnh.  Owt 

or  Work 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
During  the  last  presidential  election  year 
lu  1968.  among  the  most  warned  oi  our  yoiuig 
people  were  the  most  highly  educated,  highly 
trained— newly  graduated  physicists,  chem- 
ists, sociologists,  political  scientists,  com- 
puter BCientlsta.  Ph.D.s  trained  for  basic  re- 
search or  specializing  in  pure  math  and  the 

During  this  presidential  election  year, 
among  those  having  the  toughest  times  get- 
ting or  holding  a  Job  in  their  own  fields  are 
precisely  these  same  groups  of  workers. 

Of  every  four  chemists  under  age  25.  one 
18  Jobless,  reports  the  American  Chemlca^ 
Socletv  At  least  5,600  chemists  and  chemical 
englneen.  were  jobless  when  13^  /""f^ 
graduates  in  these  categories  poured  into  the 
Job  market  early  this  summer. 

Large  numbers  of  Ph.D.s,  rejected  by  the 
lob  marlcet,  are  stretching  out  their  educa- 
tions (in  biological  sciences  nearly  40  per- 
cent of  the  new  Ph.D  s  are  continuing  their 
studies).  Or  they  are  switching  to  such  pro- 
fessional schools  as  law  and  medicine.  Or 
they  are  shifting  out  of  science  altogether. 
Many  younger,  more  mobile  Ph.D.s  are 
battUng  It  out  with  older  scientist*  and  en- 
gineers, replacing  the  older  scientists  higher 
paychecks  with  their  lower  ones.  Many  who 
aspired  to  university  Jobs  have  turned  and 
are  turning  to  far  less  demanding  positions 
in  high  schools  and  two-year  colleges. 

The  least  fortunate  are  taking  Jobs  driving 
taxis,  selling  ice  cream,  wasting  their  edu- 
cations In  slmllsu-  ways. 

What  really  happened  In  so  short  a  Ume 
span?  Why  the  Ph.D.  glut?  What  U  you  are 
caught  In  this  squeeze? 

Obviously,  a  first  key  reason  for  the  glut 
originated  with  the  astronomical  level  of 
federal  defense,  aerospace,  research  spending 
during  the  1960s  which  lured  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  our  most  gifted  youngsters  into  sci- 
entific careers  and  graduate  schools. 

During  the  1960s,  too.  the  federal  govern- 
ment made  huge  infusions  of  money  avail- 
able to  graduate  students  and  universities,  in 
the  form  of  scholarships  and  loans— again 
tempting  thousands  to  go  for  the  most  ad- 
vanced training  in  their  areas. 

Also  a  frequently  overlooked  but  signifi- 
cant point  is  that  many  middle-class.  Intelli- 
gent young  Americans  who  could  afford  It 
stayed  In  the  universities — climbing  from 
degree  to  degree— for  no  other  reason  than 
to  escape  the  draft. 

In  1970.  the  number  of  Ph.D.s  graduaUng 
from  VS.  colleges  and  universities  rose  an 
astounding  14  percent  over  1969.  the  most 
dnonatlc  growth  rate  In  decades. 

In  1970.  the  United  States  turned  out  an 
extraordinary  29.000  Ph.D  s  and.  at  this  rate. 
we  are  slated  to  turn  out  an  even  more 
startling  60.000  by  1980. 

But  the  spending  in  the  areas  where  stu- 
dents were  most  concentrated  peaked  with 
the  Johnson  administration.  When  President 
Nixon  took  over,  the  cutbacks  began— and 
the  impact  was  directed  and  intense.  (Out 
of  every  three  dollars  paid  to  Ph.D.s  today, 
whether  In  government  Jobs  or  in  private 
industry  or  In  universities,  two  dollars  stem 
from  the  federal  government.) 

At  the  same  tUne.  the  Nixon  administra- 
tion has  come  up  with  no  short-term — or 
certainly  long-term — policies  to  help  solve 
the  very  special  employment  problems  of 
these  workers. 

Whafs  the  meaning  of  all  this  to  you,  If 
you  are  now  in  graduate  school  or  headed  In 
that  direction? 

Dont  go  for  a  PhD.  unless  you  really 
want  to  do  so.  And  if  you  do  want  this 
higher   degree,  veer   toward  applied  science 


rather  than  toward  basic  research.  Or  pick 
applied  math  Instead  of  pure  math. 

Avoid.  If  at  all  possible,  narrow  specializa- 
tion so  that  you  can  broaden  your  options 
in  the  Job  market.  And  this  goes  for  teachers 
as  well  as  for  research  and  development 
Ph.D.s. 


Work  Nixded  fob  Scientists 
(By  Sylvia  Porter) 
In   1968  the  VS.  government  was  piping 
every    possible   tune    to   lure   students   into 
graduate  schools — particularly  In  the  physi- 
cal sciences  but  In  many  other  fields  as  well. 
In   1973   the  VS.  government   Is  giving  a 
massive  cold  shoulder  to  these  same  young- 
sters—among our  most  highly  educated  men 
and  women. 

We  are  permitting  an  unforgivable  amount 
of  •subemploymenf  among  PhX).8  who  are 
working  far  below  their  sklU  levels. 

We  are  creating  an  ever-expanding  eco- 
nomic class  of  the  "new  poor"— thousands  of 
young  people  who  have  training  and  skUls  to 
qualify  for  $20.000-»25.000-a-year  Jobs  but 
who  are  doing  ridiculously  undemanding 
work,  if  they  are  working  at  all. 

We  are  Inviting  the  anger  of  those  who 
feel  doublecroased  by  the  nation  that  first 
led  them  to  believe  they  were  badly  needed 
in  the  Job  market  and  then  summarUy  re- 
jected them. 

And  on  top  of  all  these  points  of  personal 
frustration  Is  the  fantastic  financial  waste 
Implied  by  the  fact  that  It  costs  between 
$60  000  and  8100.000  to  turn  out  a  single 
Ph.D.  today.  ..    ,.     « 

Warned  John  Gardner,  head  of  the  Com- 
mon Cause  "citizens'  lobby."  not  long  ago: 
•The  future  Is  necessarily  hazardous  for  the 
Uidlvldual  who  trains  himself  to  do  a  specific 
Job  receives  an  advanced  degree  for  that  Une 
of  work  and  believes  that  society  owes  him 
a  living  doing  It." 

Our  society  does  not  owe  this  to  tis.  as 
individuals. 

But  what  we  as  Individuals  do  owe  to  our 
society  is  the  development  of  a  far  more 
rational  approach  to  the  training  and  hiring 
of  highly  educated  specialists. 

And  how  might  we  devise  this?  In  answer. 
Dr  Ell  Ginzberg.  nationally  known  expert  In 
manpower  planning  and  director  of  Columbia 
University's  Conservation  of  Human  Re- 
sources project,  proposes  that  the  federal 
government ; 

Must  take  Into  account  In  the  federal 
budget  ImpUcatlons  for  highly  educated 
manpower  of  any  large  mUltary  or  clvlllat 
programs  It  launches,  expands  or  continues 
to  fund.  In  Glnzberg's  words:  "We  can  no 
longer  afford  to  be  nonchalant  with  starting 
and  stopping  large  government  programs- 
space,  atomic  energy,  defense  and  research 
and  development." 

Must  develop  a  long-range  policy  for  the 
support  of  science  instead  of  indulging  In 
the  fits  and  starts  which  recently  have 
caused  such  serious  manpower  fluctuations 
and  distortions.  „,.„i.« 

Must  draw  up  long-range  federal  policies 
for  conttnuhig  suppwt  via  grants  and  loans 
of  higher  educaUon  at  the  graduate-school 
level— particularly  designed  to  guarantee  the 
solvency  of  the  top  100  universities  now  turn- 
ing out  most  of  our  PhJJ.s. 

Must  think  through  with  utmost  care  the 
design  of  the  enormous  new  manpower  pro- 
grams It  Is  funding— which  Involve  the  train- 
ing of  large  numbers  of  highly  specialized 
workers.  ..  „_ 

For  instance,  we  are  investing  more  than 
»3  billion  in  vastly  expanded  health  man- 
power training  programs  to  mtUtiply  tbe 
numbers  of  physicians,  dentists,  nurses  and 
other  professionals  in  this  field.  Are  we. 
Ginzberg  asks,  somewhat  ominously,  faiung 
to  take  into  account  the  significant  espan- 
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glon  already  under  way  which  wUl  increase 
bv  100  percent  the  "output"  of  US.-trained 
Dhvslclans  in  one  decade?  PaUlng  to  note 
the  signs  of  oversupply  of  such  specialists 
as  surgeons  and  neurosurgeons?  Palling  to 
Bpprecrate  that  what  we  need  to  keep  medi- 
cal care  costs  from  skyrocketing  are  more 
par&proressionals  earning  $10,000  a  year,  not 
more  physicians  earning  $50,000? 

Must  develop  a  stable  national  "science 
policy"  plus  better  techniques  for  forecast- 
ing scientific  manpower  needs. 

And  must  explore  much  more  thoroughly 
the  concept  of  the  federal  government  as  a 
creator  of  Jobs  In  times  of  economic  reces- 
sion. Under  the  Emergency  Employment  Act 
of  1971 .  this  Idea  Is  being  gingerly  pioneered 
for  lower-sklUed.  lower-paid  workers,  but  the 
"public  service  Jobs"  concept  is  equally  ap- 
plicable to  PhJJJs. 

During  the  19708,  the  ntimber  of  PhX).s 
may  soar  116  percent.  Are  we  ready  to  put 
this  tremendous  body  of  talent  to  work  in 
chaUenglng.  rewarding  Jobs?  Or  must  we 
start  right  now  to  curb  the  forces  behind 
this  Ph.D.  surge? 

PROTtCTIOX   OF    PENSION    RIGHTS   OF   SCIENTISTS 
AND  ENGINEERS 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
S  32.  the  "National  Science  Policy  and 
Priorities  Act  of  1972,"  and  commend  it 
favorably  to  my  colleagues. 

I  wish  to  direct  specific  attention  to 
title  IV  of  the  bill— Protection  of  Pen- 
sion Rights  of  Scientists  and  Engineers — 
which  is  the  result  of  an  amendment  I 
offered  to  the  bill  in  the  executive  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  smd  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  committee. 

By  the  way  of  background,  on  June  18. 
1970. 1  observed  in  a  speech  to  the  United 
Steelworkers  of  America  that; 

The  large  layoHs  that  have  occurred  in 
[the  aerospace)  Industry  due  to  the  massive 
cutbacks  in  defense  and  aerospace  contracts 
has  resulted  In  an  extreme  curtailment  of 
pension  expectations  for  many  of  those  who 
have  been  imfortunate  enough  to  have  been 
separated  from  their  employment. 

I  want  to  say — 

I  believe  that  the  federal  gcneniment  has  a 
clear  responsibility  to  lake  Into  account  the 
effects  of  lis  programs  on  employees  engaged 
In  Industries  dependent  upon  government 
contracts.  About  all  the  government  does 
now  Is  to  see  to  it  that  the  pension  plans  of 
th«e  contractors  meet  Treasury  Department 
standards  and  that  the  employers'  con- 
tributions to  the  plans  are  reasonable.  If 
these  standards  are  met  the  Government  per- 
mits the  contractor's  contributions  to  be  in- 
cluded as  a  reimbursable  Item  of  cost  with 
respect  to  the  defense  and  aerofepace  con- 
tracts It  negotiates. 

Since  the  Government  Is  also  Indirectly 
subsidizing  the  plans  in  these  Industries — 
by  tax  Indulgence — it  follows  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  Insure  that  these  plans  are 
realistically  structured  and  that  the  pension 
expectations  of  the  employees  are  made  more 
secure  than  is  presently  the  case.  I  think  It 
is  Incumbent  on  those  agencies  Involved  to 
consider  ways  and  means  of  requiring  more 
adequate  standards  for  pension  plans  of  Gov- 
ernment contractors  . . .  There  Is  ample  prece- 
dent for  the  use  of  Government's  contract- 
ing authority  as  a  basis  for  setting  such 
standards,  and  I  urge  the  Adn:iinistratlon  to 
take  active  steps  along  the  lines  I  have 
suggested. 

Unfortimately,  the  administration  did 
not  pursue  this  recommendation,  and.  It 
Is  quite  distressing  that  despite  being 
alerted  to  this  situation  2  years  ago,  and 


despite  the  tncreastog  tempo  of  layoffs 
in  aerospace  and  defense  in  this  period, 
the  administration  has  chosen  to  re- 
main inactive  on  this  subject. 

Of  course,  the  administration  has  come 
forward  with  a  legislative  proposal  to 
provide  vesting  protection  against  loss 
of  pension  rights  owing  to  changes  in 
employment,  and  to  encourage  individual 
retirement  plans  through  tax  incentives. 
It  is  also  true  that  there  are  pending  be- 
fore the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee  sev- 
eral bills  designed  to  establish  minimum 
Federal  sUndards  for  private  pension 
plans,  including  S.  3598 — the  bipartisan 
Williams-Javits  bill  which  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  15  of  the  17  members  of  the 
full  committee. 

Nonetheless,  experts  within  the  admin- 
istration as  well  as  the  Senate  Labor 
Subcommittee  have  recognized  clearly 
that  none  of  these  legislative  proposals 
will  protect  the  existing  pension  expecta- 
tions of  scientists  and  engineers  in  an 
adequate  fashion.  The  reason  Is  that  spe- 
cial problems  are  presented  in  the  de- 
fense and  aerospace  industries  due  to 
unpredictable  expansions  and  contrac- 
tions of  Government  procurements  and 
the  fact  that  engineers  tend  to  "follow 
the  contract."  Accordingly,  a  very  early 
eligibility  for  vesting  rights,  probably 
after  1  or  2  years,  would  need  to  be  in- 
corporated into  general  pension  legis- 
lation in  order  to  protect  the  engineers. 

Most  employees  in  this  country  are  not 
as  mobile  as  engineers  and  scientists,  and 
to  inccMT?orate  this  type  of  very  early 
vesting  formula  in  pension  reform  legis- 
lation that  will  affect  every  industry  and 
occupation  in  the  country  would  be  naost 
unwise  and  would  result  in  unduly  im- 
periling the  private  p«ision  plans.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  the  committee  report  in- 
dicates, "the  high  labor  mobility  of 
scientific  and  engineering  personnel 
makes  it  imlikely  that  they  will  benefit 
from  such  legislation,"  as  S.  3598,  which 
provides  for  a  degree  of  vesting  after  8 
years  of  service  and  full  vesting  rights 
after  15  years  of  service. 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  that  the 
needs  of  engineers  and  scientists  in  aero- 
space be  considered  as  a  special  case,  and 
it  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  Govern- 
ment take  respoasibility  for  dealing  with 
their  needs.  It  is  the  Government,  after 
all,  which  encourages  the  rapid  mobility 
of  engineering  and  scientific  talent  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  effort  in  further- 
ance of  its  procurement  objectives.  It  is 
also  the  Government  and  the  taxpayer 
which  stand  to  lose  the  most  if  these  pro- 
curement objectives  are  frustrated  owing 
to  an  unresolved  anxiety  over  loss  of  pen- 
sion rights. 

Mr.  President,  just  a  few  weeks  ago, 
the  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.  announced 
plans  to  lay  off  13.500  workers  in  southern 
California  by  the  end  of  1973.  In  my  own 
State  of  New  York,  the  Grumman  Corp. 
jtist  annoimced  a  layoff  of  300  em- 
ployees— at  least  half  of  whom  will  be 
engineers — as  a  result  of  losing  out  on  the 
space  shuttle  contract — and  it  appears 
that  further  large-scale  layoffs  are  in 
store. 

I  suKXise  this  sort  of  thing  is.  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  an  occupational  hazard  In 


the  aerospace  industry.  But  it  Is  not  and 
should  not  be  an  occujjational  hazard  to 
forfeit  pension  right  after  pension  right 
every  time  these  layoffs  occur,  so  that 
some  of  the  most  gifted,  hard-working 
and  dedicated  Americans  in  this  coimtry 
are  redtjced  to  living  exclusively  from  so- 
cial security  in  their  old  age.  despite 
years  of  private  pension  plan  coverage  in 
the  aerospace  and  defense  Industry. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  from 
aerospace  scientists  and  engineers  on  this 
subject.  Many  of  these  letters  are  quite 
painftil  to  read.  Here  is  just  one  example: 

Mat  4.  1971. 
Senator  Jacob  Javtts. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
V/aahington,  D.C. 

Dear  SmAToa  Javtts:  May  I  begin  this 
letter  by  saying  that  you  come  in  for  your 
share  of  publicity  here  in  the  South,  and 
that  in  my  opinion  it's  favorable  publlcJty. 
I  always  find  your  name  in  the  media  in 
connection  with  doing  sonietblng.  Usually 
I  also  find  myself  supporting  your  point  of 
view. 

There  Is  an  article  In  The  Nashville  Ten- 
nessean  today,  a  syndicated  article  by  col- 
umnist Clayton  Frltchey.  that  discusses  the 
upcoming  Congressional  hearings  (and  we 
hope,  action)  on  private  pension  systems.  Mr. 
Prltchev  expresses  his  donbt  that  anything 
so  faulty  could  be  called  a  "system."  With 
more  than  a  little  experience  lu  systems  en- 
gineering and  systems  integration,  as  weU 
as  employee  experience  in  the  "system  ".  1 
can  tell  a  system  when  I  see  one — and  the 
private  pension  system  Is  a  living  master- 
piece. A  masterpiece,  In  my  view,  of  things 
like  fraud,  deceit,  and  exploitation. 

It  needs  your  attention,  and  the  attention 
of  Congress  as  a  whole. 

I'U  give  you  a  few  particulars  regarding 
my  experience  with  the  system.  In  1956  I  be- 
gan work  with  Lockheed  and  subsequently 
continued  with  Temco,  Llng-Temco.  LTV 
Inc.,  and  Boeing.  My  career  in  aerospace  en- 
gineering and  management  was  then  ter- 
minated in  Pebruary.  1970.  by  lay-off  from 
Boemg.  The  question  might  be  asked,  why 
so  many  companies?  The  answer  Is  alao  a 
question,  why  does  the  Government  move 
the  defense  aerospace  work  around  from 
place-to-place?  1  suppose  many  know  why. 
but  not  so  many  experience  the  deprivation 
of  the  oppOTtunlty  to  earn  a  pension. 

At  all  of  these  employers  I  performed  pro- 
fessional wcH*  on  Government  defense,' aero- 
space contracts.  In  those  16  years  I  was 
never  once  assigned  to  a  commercial.  I.e.. 
domestic  program.  At  one  of  those  com- 
panies—Temco — I  received  a  pension  cash 
payment  of  several  hundred  dollars  upon 
leaving.  As  well  as  I  recall.  I  was  employed 
by  Temco  and  Its  successors  through  LTV 
for  4^  years  and  was  considered  ao<"f  vested. 
( ActnallT.  only  about  3 1'j  years  were  counted 
In  pension  computations,  my  last  year  there 
I  was  company -transferred  to  Chance  Vought 
Corp..  a  Division  of  LTV,  Inc..  and  all  Temco 
plan  benefits  were  discontinued.  •  •  • 

When  I  was  laid  off  from  Boeing,  after  7ii 
years  with  it  on  the  Saturn  V  and  Saturn 
V  Apollo  NASA  programs.  I  was  told  by  com- 
pany officials  to  my  complete  astonishment 
that  I  had  absolutely  no  pension  benefits  due 
me — though  I  had  been  "on"  the  standard 
Boeing  engineering  management  pension  pro- 
gram right  along. 
No  pensloQ..  Zero. 

Senator  Javlts,  I'm  now  45  years  old.  ex- 
pertized In  a  professional  field  that  has  gone 
away — so  far  as  htmdreds  ctf  thousands  of 
professlonaU  are  concerned — to  oMlTlon.  It 
departed  the  scene  due  to  Oo*aniiB««»t  poUcy. 
Just  as  so  many  ot  us  ware  attracted  to  tt 
cxlglnally  through  Ooveminent  poUcy.  It  de- 
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parted  the  scene  paying  out  a  few  dollars  In 
pen»k>n  beneflu  and  retaining,  under  lia  own 
rules.  mlUlons  upon  mUllons  ol  funds  m 
"employee"  pension  systems. 

Yes,  sir.  Ifs  a  system,  and  It  worts  Just  as 
H  was  intended. 

We  all  know  that  pension  funds  offered  by 
employers  are  offered  aa  an  inducement  to  a 
person  to  accept  employment.  We  also  know 
thai  in  many  IndusUles  these  funds  axe  never 
dUburaed  to  the  employees  generally,  le.  to 
all  of  the  employees  but  only  to  those  who 
are  fortunate  enough  to  survive  on  the  em- 
ployment rolls  long  enough  to  be  vested.  We 
also  know  that  these  pension  funds  are  not 
portAble.  An  employee  leaves  his  employer, 
for  any  reason,  and  his  non-vested  pension 
benefits  are  left  behind  forever.  Forever  Is 
ail  awful  long  tune. 

I  am  In  whole-hearted  agreement  with  you 
that  the  ln^lstlce3  of  the  private  pension 
system  must  be  corrected  through  Federal 
Veglslatlon.  Such  systems  should  be  admm- 
tstered  uniformly  under  retteral  statute.  The 
people— the  workers— «hould  be  fully  m- 
formed  by  the  Govenunent  and  their  em- 
ployers what  the  rtatute  provides,  when  we 
get  one. 

I  would  like  to  provide  you  my  thoughts, 
also,  on  what  this  legislation  should  call  tor ; 

(1)  Pension  eligibility  for  any  worker 
should  occxir  mandatorily  after  6  months  on 
his  first  adult  }ob. 

(2)  Pension  eligibility  should  thereafter 
mandatorUy  occur  on  the  first  day  of  subse- 
quent emplovment  by  all  subsequent  employ- 
ers. (Mr.  Javlts,  we're  only  here  once,  we  dont 
have  aevwal  lifetimes  to  gain  pension  bene- 
fits.* _  , 

(3)  Vestment  of  pension  benefits  offerea 
should  be  one-hundred  percent  (100  .  )  upon 
initial  eligibility,  and  shotild  remain  100» 
thereafter. 

(4(  The  solvency  of  all  private  pension 
systems  should  be  guaranteed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; the  provisions  of  the  guarantee 
clause  should  be  such  to  require  proof  of 
solvencv,  ability  to  pay,  initial  private  capi- 
talization and  continuing  private  bonding 
such  that  only  private  employers  having  a 
workable  employee  pension  program — with- 
out uaeage  of  Government  funds — are  guar- 
anteed as  a  last  resort  by  the  Government 

(5)  All  private  pension  systems  not  meet- 
ing the  above  requirements  should  be  de- 
clared unlawful;  vtoUtora  shoiUd  be  prose- 
cuted by  the  Government. 

(6)  Govwnment  contracts  exceeding  some 
iloUar  value,  say  »1 .000.000.  should  not  be 
awarded  to  private  enterprises  not  having  a 
J  lawful)  private  pension  system.  Nor  should 
Government  loans.  Nor  should  State  and  Lo- 
cal Govenunents  make  such  contract  awards 
or  loans  where  a  substantial  part  of  their 
fund*  for  the  purpose  are  received  from  the 
Federal  Government.  One  more:  Nor  should 
private  enterprises  make  such  subcontracts, 
purchases  or  loans  where  their  funds  for  the 
purpose  are  received  from  any  Government 
agency. 

Weli.  there  It  Is.  Senator.  Ifs  probably 
more  than  you  were  looking  for  from  Fayette- 
vlUe.  Tennessee.  In  fact,  maybe  Its  more  help 
than  you  re  getting  from  some  of  your  New- 
York  constituents.  Best  of  luck.  Senator. 
Naturally  I'd  like  to  hear  from  you  about 
your  views  and  eflforts. 
Very  truly  yours, 


Title  rv  of  S.  32  is  a  start  on  getting 
effective  solutions  to  this  disttirbing  ne- 
glect of  our  engineering  and  scientific 
community.  Title  IV  of  S.  32  would  re- 
quire the  Director  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  after  appropriate  con- 
sultation vlth  the  ensineering  and  scien- 
tific community  and  the  heads  of  the 
various  proctxrcment  agencies  involved, 
to  promulgate  standards  for  Government 


contractors  which  would,  to  the  extent 
feasible,  provide  more  ad3quate  pension 
protection  to  scientists  and  engineers 
working  on  Government  contracts. 

The  key  words  are  "to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble." I  recognize — we  all  recognize — that 
this  is  a  problem  that  us  not  suscepuble 
to  simplistic  solutions  or  one  in  which 
major  changes  can  be  accomplished 
overnight.  Complexity,  however,  is  not  a 
valid  reason  tor  simply  .standing  still 
and.  in  effect,  tuniing  cur  backs  on  a 
rapidly  eroding  situation  which  has  as- 
.■siomed  nightmarish  proportions  for  our 
Nation's  ergineering  and  scientific  per- 
sonnel. 

The  element  of  -feasi'oility  compels 
the  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Poimdation  to  take  account  of  the  exist- 
ing provisions  of  law  aflectmg  private 
pension  plans,  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  establishment  and  opera- 
tion of  such  plans  by  Government  con- 
tractors, the  impact  of  plan  revisions  on 
existing  industrial  relations  in  aerospace 
and  defense,  as  well  as  the  economic  con- 
sequences of  any  specific  approach  or 
.series  of  approaches  to  securing  greater 
pension  protection  through  ?overnmen- 
tally  impoeed  standards. 

Thus,  am'  alarm  that  has  "oeen  sounded 
over  the  Impact  of  title  IV  in  terms  of 
producing  an  immediate  adverse  effect 
on  Government  contractors  is  misplaced 
or  exaggerated.  I  can  say  with  complete 
frankness  that  the  bill  does  not  compel 
nor  is  it  intended  to  compel  the  adoption 
of  any  particular  formula  for  the  safe- 
guarding of  engineers'  pension  rights. 

Instead,  it  is  intended  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
explore  in  depth  a  number  of  alterna- 
tives, some  of  which  could  be  imple- 
mented fairly  rapidly  while  others  might 
require  a  longer  period.  I  have  described 
in  an  article  in  the  Professional  Engineer 
magazine  a  number  of  these  alternatives 
and  I  ask  unanimous  ron.sent  that  the 
text  of  that  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  follo\^-ing  my  remark.s.  A  number 
of  these  ideas  have  been  successfullj'  im- 
plemented in  one  form  or  another  in 
industries  other  than  aerospace  and  they 
should  be  evaluated  carefully. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
•  See  exhibit  1  ' 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  in  closing. 
I  should  just  like  to  cite  from  the  find- 
ings of  the  Senate  Labor  Subcommittee's 
pension  study  with  respect  to  the  loss  of 
pension  rights  in  the  plans  of  two  major 
aerospace  contractors. 

CASB   HiSTOBIi    NCMBEB  38 

This  is  .1  pension  plan  of  a  major  aerospace 
company.  It  was  estabUshed  m  1967. •  The 
plan  covers  salaried  employees  only  and  ban 
36,903  active  participants  and  1,241  retired 
as  of  December,  1969. 

Since  the  plan  was  established  over  60,000 
employees  have  participated  with  more  than 
20,000  employees  having  left  the  scope  of 
the  plan  without  entitlement  to  any  benefit, 
over  5.000  of  whom  had  more  than  five  years 
of  service 


CASE   HISTOBT   NITKBEB   SS 

This  Is  a  pension  plan  of  a  large  aerospace 
firm:  It  was  established  in  1955  and  has  over 
105.904  active  participants.  The  plan  Is  col- 
lectively bargained. 

Of  the  over  81.000  employees  who  have  left 
the  scope  of  the  plan  since  it  was  established 
over  66.000  have  left  without  entitlement  to 
any  benetlt.  None  of  the  86,000  had  more  than 
five  years  of  service. 

(Sre  PTeHminary  Report  of  the  Private  Wr-l- 
tare  and  Pen-tinn  Plan  Study,  1971,  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Nov.  1971  at  pp.  18. 


•  The  plan  was  in  existence  prior  to  1957, 
but  in  that  year  the  changes  in  the  plan 
were  so  great  for  purpose*  of  this  study.  It  is 
considered  to  have  been  established  m  1957. 


JO). 

Mr.  President,  the  professional  organi- 
zations of  engineers  support  this  measure 
100  percent.  H  the  Government  hopes  to 
continue  to  attract  and  maintain  the  tal- 
ent necessary  to  stimulate  the  techno- 
logical progress  so  indispensable  to  the 
achievement  of  our  defense,  aerospace 
and  conversion  objectives,  it  must  act 
affirmatively  in  tliis  matter  of  providing 
more  realistic  pension  protection  to  engi- 
neers and  scientists.  S.  32  provides  a 
practical  vehicle  for  Uiis  purpose,  and  its 
passage  will  assure  the  evolution  of  a 
Government  policy  tliat  will  safeguard  a 
most  valuable  resource — this  Nation's 
enaineering  and  scientific  community— 
from  the  ravages  of  economic  insecurity 

in  old  age. 

Exhibit  1 

Private     Pensions     and    the    Phofessional 
Engineeh:   a  Bluepkint  for  Chance 
I  By  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits) 
In   1968,  In  the  Temporary  Society,  War- 
ren G.  Bennls  characterized  modern  Amer- 
ican   industrial   society   as   one    of   "tempo- 
rary   systems,    nonpermanent    relationships, 
turbulence,    uprootedness.    unconnectedne.ss, 
mobUlty.  and,  above  ail.  unexampled  social 
change." 

It  mav  now  seem  Insensitive  to  recall  these 
words  in  light  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
professional    engineers    and    scientists    have 
been  displaced  or  downgraded  by  the  massive 
cutbacks  in  defense  and  aerospace  spending. 
No  doubt   their  Immediate   concerns  do  not 
encompass  prior  prophecies.   Yet,   it   Is  pre- 
clselv  the  experience  of  rapid  unprecedented 
change  analyzed  by  Bennis  and  others,  which 
l^as  a  direct  bearing  on  the  private  pension 
expectations    of    professional    engineers   and 
provides   the   clue   as   to   what   needs   to   be 
done  to  make  these  expectations  more  secure^ 
one  of   the  more  Interesting  examples  of 
eniplovee  initiatives  is  the  Teachers'  Insur- 
ance &  Annultv  Association— College  ReUre- 
ment  Equities  "Pund   (TIAA-CREF)   plan  for 
college  teachers  In  this  country,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  several  societies  of  engineers 
have  been   actively  exploring   the   model   to 
determine  whether  it  woxUd  be  a  desirable 
.^ipproach    to    the    problems   encountered   by 
their  profession.  The  TIAA-CBEP  Is  a  pen- 
sion plan  for  coUege  teachers  In  which  over 
^100    educational    institutions — pubUc    and 
private  colleges,  universities,  community  col- 
leges—participate.  The  plan  Is  contributory 
with  no  fixed  benefit  formula.  Benefits  are 
provided    to    participating    teachers    on    the 
basis  of  the  amount  of  contributions  made 
to  the  plan  on  their  behalf,  but  the  Indi- 
vidual participant  can  elect  to  have  a  por- 
tion   of    his    contributions    Invested    by    an 
equity    fund    with    the    expectation    of    Im- 
proving his  benefit  by  increases  in  the  values 
of  common  stoclta. 

Because  It  Is  contributory  and  because  it 
Is  in  effect,  an  industrywide  plan,  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  plan  Is  fully  vested  from  the 
oatse*.  and  his  pension  is  completely  "porta- 
ble" in  the  sense  that  he  can  carry  tt  wltb 
him  fi-om  one  teaching  position  to  another. 
It  Is  clearly  »a  ftttracUre  model  for  profes- 
sional engineers  and  one  whose  attractive- 
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neas  would  be  considerably  enhanced  if  the 
Internal  Elevenuo  Code  were  amended  to  pro- 
vide a  t*x  deduction  for  employeM'  contrlbu- 
tlong  to  this  kind  of  arrmngament  as  weU  aa 
other  private  pMiaion  plana.  Tax  deductions 
•or  contrlbutlona  made  by  seU -employed  per- 
sons to  Bo-c»Ued  Keough  (HJl,  10)  retire- 
ment plans  are  ah^ady  authorized  by  Uw, 
and  elementary  fairness  wotild  seem  to  indi- 
cate slmUar  treatment  with  respect  to  the 
employed. 

There  are  certain  limitations,  however,  to 
the  TIAA-CREF  approach  which  need  to  be 
clearly  understood.  The  most  Important  one 
IB  that  benefits  are  baaed  only  on  the  amount 
of  contributions  made  and  the  number  of 
years  worked  during  which  the  contributions 
are  made.  Unlike  a  typical  industrial  pension 
plan,  there  Is  no  promise  of  an  ultimate 
benefit,  with  the  employer  having  the  respon- 
■IbUlty  to  fulflU  that  promise  by  malcing  ap- 
propriate contributions.  Accordingly,  when 
considering  the  adoption  of  the  TIAA-CRKF 
approach,  comparisons  should  be  made  with 
the  benefit  levels  achieved  under  the  more 
standard  industrial  plans,  particularly  taking 
Into  account  the  adequacy  of  the  vesting  and 
funding. 

Special  problems  are  presented  In  the  de- 
fense and  aerospace  Industries  due  to  unpre- 
dictable expansions  and  contractions  of  Oov- 
emment  procurement  policies  and  the  fact 
that  engineers  tend  to  "follow  the  contract." 
Obviously,  plans  which  are  built  In  this  In- 
dustry upon  the  assumption  of  long-term 
employment  and  long-term  receipts  of  con- 
tracts are  unrealistic. 

Last  year.  In  a  speech  before  the  executive 
board  of  the  steelworkers  union,  I  suggested 
that  pension  plans  of  Government  contrac- 
tors shotUd  be  treated  as  a  special  case  and 
-that  the  Administration  should  consider 
tightening  up  the  standards  for  defense  con- 
tractors in  connection  with  pension  plans. 
Specifically,  I  recommended  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  requiring  every  contractor,  as 
a  condition  of  his  doing  business  with  the 
Government,  to  join  in  industrywide  pooled 
pension  funds  which  would  provide  early 
'vesting  and  complete  portability  and  which 
would  minimize  the  risk  of  Inadequate  funds 
to  pay  promised  pension  benefits  in  the  event 
a  specific  contractor  went  out  of  bustoess. 

WhUe  the  merits  of  this  and  other  pro- 
posals are  now  being  actively  studied.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  they  both  Indicate 
growing  recognition  that  the  specific  circum- 
stances of  the  defense  and  aerospace  indus- 
tries warrant  special  pension  treatment.  It 
would,  for  example,  be  a  natural  extension  of 
aome  of  these  idecis  to  have  the  government 
require  that  all  defense  and  aerospace  con- 
tractors vest  their  employees  on  t>ermanent 
layoff,  regardless  of  what  other  forms  of  vest- 
ing are  established  or  required.  This  would 
only  be  fair  In  view  of  the  economic  uncer- 
tainties In  these  industries. 

Those  who  advocate  pension  reform,  as  I 
do,  see  great  advantages  In  continuing  to 
maintain  the  dual  retirement  systems  of  So- 
cial Security  said  private  pension  plans. 
These  systems  together  can  offer  a  balanced 
mix  of  the  best  of  both  public  and  private 
retirement  mitlatlves.  By  l>eing  uniform, 
universal,  and  compulsory.  Social  Security 
provides  the  basic  minimum  retirement  in- 
come for  almost  the  entire  work  force.  Natu- 
rally, continual  efforts  must  be  exerted  to  In- 
sure that  Social  Security  does  In  fact  meet 
this  objective.  The  governing  Justification 
for  private  pensions  Is  that  they  can  provide 
a  supplemental  level  of  Income  to  improve 
retirement  benefits  beyond  the  modest  living 
standard  provided  by  Social  Security.  By  be- 
ing flexible  and  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
particular  groups  of  employees  and  by  pro- 
viding funds  for  capital  formation,  private 
plans  can  function  as  a  useful  and  integral 
part  of  retirement  planning. 

However,  the  success  or  failure  of  this  dual 
system  depends  almost  entirely  on  whether 


private  penolons  deliver  to  an  adaquat*  ntim- 
ber  of  ttx*  wotitBrs  oovared  by  Umm  plans. 
If  tber*  Is  a  faUxu*  in  dallvary,  tlun  the 
pubUc-prlvate  approach  to  aaourlng  a  satis- 
factory retlrenient  Incoma  la  dastined  tcx 
extinction. 

Karly  vesting  Is  central  to  the  succeaaful 
delivery  of  private  pienelons  for  reasons  I  have 
outUned  above.  The  biU  I  have  introduced 
in  the  Senate — 8.  a — would  require  every  pri- 
vate pension  plan  to  provide  a  ten  percent 
vested  right  after  sU  years  of  service.  The 
vested  right  would  Increaae  by  ten  percent 
each  year  thereafter,  so  that  at  the  end  of 
15  years  of  service  the  employee  would  be  100 
percent  vested. 

The  needs  of  professional  engineers,  par- 
ticularly those  working  In  aerospace  or  de- 
fense, represent,  in  my  Judgment,  a  special 
case  which  requires  further  measures  as  well. 
The  principal  poeaibilities  are:  1)  establish- 
ing a  professional  englnsers  pension  plan 
along  the  linea  of  TIAA-CBKP;  3)  providing, 
by  legislation,  tax  deductions  for  employees' 
contributions  to  their  pension  plans  and  for 
Individual  retirement  savings  plans;  3)  im- 
posing rigorous  standards  on  Oovemment 
contractors  regarding  pension  funds  for  their 
employees;  and  4)  a  combination  of  the  fore- 
going proposals. 

In  addition,  my  blU  also  provides  for  a 
voluntary  system  of  portability  of  vested 
rights  ( i.e.  a  system  whereby  employees  could 
transfer  the  value  of  their  vested  rights  from 
one  employer  to  another  or  Into  a  Federal 
clearinghouse  central  ftmd  where  monies 
could  be  Invested  by  qualified  financial  in- 
Btltuticns.)  The  bill  also  provides  few  more 
rigorous  ftmding  standards,  fiduciary  stand- 
ards, and  a  Government  program  of  insur- 
ance for  pension  rights  (similar  to  Federal 
deposit  Insurance  for  savings  accotmts  In 
banks) . 

Many  professional  engineers  and  scientists, 
particularly  those  with  recent  experience  In 
the  aerospace  Industry,  have  critically  com- 
mented on  these  proposals,  claiming  they  are 
too  modest.  They  are  particularly  concerned 
that  the  vesting  schedule  In  my  blU  Is  not 
"fast  enough"  to  adequately  protect  the  ex- 
tremely mobile  members  of  their  profession, 
and  they  are  probably  right. 

Nevertheless,  In  drafting  major  reform  leg- 
islation that  wUl  affect  every  tadustry  and 
occupation  In  the  country,  it  would  be  un- 
wise to  set  standards  for  all  on  the  basis  of 
the  greater  mobility  of  some.  At  the  outset, 
it  is"  preferable  to  tune  vesting  and  porta- 
bility to  the  point  on  the  dial  where  most 
can  benefit  without,  at  the  same  time,  un- 
duly imperlltag  their  pension  plans.  The 
difference  is  between  setting  minimum  or 
maximum  standards,  and  my  bill  does  the 
former.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
further  steps  cannot  be  taken  by  or  on  be- 
half of  professional  engineers  to  Improve 
their  pension  arrangements  beyond  the  min- 
imum standards  proposed  by  my  bill.  In 
general,  this  seems  to  call  for  a  greater  de- 
gree of  supplementary  pension  Initiatives 
along  the  lines  previously  discussed. 

Whether  employees  realize  It  or  not  at  the 
time  they  are  hired,  pensions  are  an  Impor- 
tant and  valuable  part  of  their  compensation 
package.  In  my  testimony  before  the  House 
Labor  Subcommittee  on  AprU  28,  1971.  I 
observed  that  "contrary  to  the  assumption 
on  which  most  private  pension  plans  are 
built,  in  today's  modem  industrial  society, 
labor  mobility  Is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception.  Very  few  employees  work  tar  one 
employer  all  their  working  lives.  In  fact,  very 
few  work  for  <me  employer  as  long  as  30 
years  or  even  20  years.  Despite  undeniable 
evidence  of  the  enormous  velocity  in  Job 
changes  among  the  nation's  work  force,  pri- 
vate pension  plans  oontlnue  to  be  structured 
In  a  manner  which  can  only  result  In  an  ab- 
normally high  loss  of  pension  benefits." 

If  this  evaluation  Is  sound — and  I  believe 
that  it  is — then  It  is  clear  that  the  funda- 


mental remedy  is  to  provide  adequate  pen- 
sion protection.  Unfortunately,  too  many 
private  pension  plans  do  not  deliver  when 
the  employee  comes  to  call  for  his  pension. 
Generally,  it  Is  my  belief  that  reform  legis- 
lation of  the  type  represented  by  my  bUl 
wUl  do  the  Job  of  guaranteeing  deUvery  of 
private  pensions  to  many  more  of  the  em- 
ployees who  will  be  covered  by  private  pen- 
sion plans  in  the  future. 

PBOTECTION   OP  PKNSIOM   BIBBTa  OF 
aCIZNTISTS  AND  KNGINKKBS 

Mr.  TDNNEY,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
focus  particular  attention  on  the  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  designed  to  help  protect 
pension  rights  of  scientists  and  engineers. 
I  congratulate  the  committee,  and  Sena- 
tor Javits  particularly,  for  the  recogni- 
tion manifested  in  title  IV  of  thla  bill 
that  aovemment  procurement  decisions 
affect  not  only  a  person's  present  Job  in 
a  defense  industry  but  also  his  pnm>ect 
for  retirement  without  the  pornrty  that 
affects  so  many  of  our  senior  dtlaena. 

The  massive  cutbacks  in  defouw  and 
aerospace  cfHitracts,  which  have  occurred 
in  the  past  few  years,  have  often  meant 
not  only  loss  of  Jobs  but  also  loss  of  pen- 
sions for  thousands  of  persons  through- 
out the  country. 

The  problem  has  two  aspects — both 
highly  imdesirable.  In  past  years  when 
enu>loyment  in  defense  and  aerospace  in- 
dustries was  at  its  peak,  engineers  and 
scientists  moved  from  one  company  to 
another  within  that  Industry  as  contract 
awards  and  priorities  shifted.  Result  was 
a  high  level  of  mobility  which  hod  the 
unfortunate  effect  of  preventing  such 
persons  from  accumulating  pension 
benefits  which  would  serve  them  In  later 
years. 

The  problem  Is  even  worse  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  however,  because  layoffs  in 
these  industries  have  reached  the  point 
where  it  may  no  longer  be  possible  for 
such  employees  "to  follow  the  contract" 
from  one  employer  to  another.  Three  of 
the  major  aerospace  and  defense  con- 
tractors In  my  own  State  have  informed 
me  that  their  own  layoffs  have  reached 
such  a  high  level  that  the  jobs  created  by 
the  award  of  a  new  contract  are  flUed 
prinmrily  by  their  own  former  employees. 
Thus,  in  many  cases,  persons  formerly 
employed  in  these  industries  have  been 
forced  to  seek  entirely  new  lines  of  em- 
plosrment  and  embark  upon  entirely  new 
careers. 

For  these  reasons,  I  believe  It  Is  essen- 
tial that  a  thorough  examination  be  un- 
dertaken of  ways  in  which  to  protect  em- 
ployees in  these  industries — and  all  other 
industries  as  well — against  loss  of  pen- 
sion rights  due  to  layoffs  or  forced 
changes  in  occupation. 

And  thus  I  welcome  the  provisions  in 
this  bill  which  declare  a  Federal  interest 
in  extending,  to  the  extent  feasible,  more 
adequate  pension  protection  to  those  em- 
ployed in  industries  which  have  been 
drastically  affected  by  Federal  cutbacks 
in  defense  and  aerospace  contracts. 

I  must  add.  however,  that  I  believe  this 
ts  only  a  first  step  toward  aasurlng  every 
working  person  the  opportunity  to  obtain 
and  retain  an  adequate  pension.  The  hu- 
man cost  which  results  from  the  loss  of 
pension  rights  wh«i  a  man  or  woman 
changes  his  or  her  occupation  Is  a  real 
one — a  very  real  one.  We  see  the  evl- 
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dence  of  our  fsdlure  to  reform  the  pen- 
tlon  system  amongr  ttioasands  of  our 
lenlor  citizens  whose  Incomes  are  Inade- 
qusite  to  provide  decent  housing  and  the 
bar*  necessities  of  life. 

But  more  than  that,  we  have  become  a 
mobUe  society— «  society  which  encoor- 
sgee  and  often  requires  Its  citizens  to 
seek  new  Jobs  and  new  opportimltleB.  Yet 
an  essential  part  of  that  mobile  society 
must  be  financial  security  for  later  years. 

Title  rv  of  this  bill  represents  the  first 
tftTijihiii  recognition  of  that  problem.  I 
hope  we  can  build  upon  It  and  extend  its 
l>nMnlae  to  every  working  person  In  this 
eoantry. 

nrATO*       ■AlfDOLPH       «WPOl«OaB       NATIOMAI- 
•CBMCX  FOIJUT  AMD  PWORITI"*  ACT «»CAIXB 

*«■  wmxmB  or  i»7a  his  iffo«ts  at  i9s«  to 
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Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
hOL  wbteh  the  Senate  is  about  to  pass 
is  a  ilgnlflcant  step  forward  in  f  oc\ising 
our  Mitlon's  setentlfle  talent  and  re- 
aoureea  on  civIliaD  problems  and  needs. 
It  Is  my  prtvllege  to  cosponsor  this 
measure,  the  Natknal  Science  Policy  and 
Ptlortties  Act  of  1872.  As  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare. I  Jotaed  with  the  able  Senator  from 
ManacbiwettB  (Mr.  KKmrcDT)  and  other 
Senators  on  the  committee  in  bringing 
this  vital  and  pzogresaiTe  proposal  to  the 
BmatT  for  considaratiaa. 

I  feel  it  is  impOTtant  to  emphasize  that 
this  meamire  wffl  provide  the  National 
Science  pyjandattoi  with  explicit  author- 
ity for  the  development  of  natiraial  poli- 
cies for  applying  science  to  our  national 
problems  and  priorities.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  an  action  we  should  have 
taken,  many  years  ago.  However,  just  as 
it  took  a  long  period  of  time  to  bring  the 
orlgtnal  National  Science  Foundation 
concept  to  froitlrai.  It  has  taken  time  to 
moMlIse  ftill  support  and  agreement  for 
ntotsing  NSF  to  the  resolutioi  of  urgent 
and  comjrfex  national  problems.  Now,  in 
IVn  that  siflpport  and  agieement  have 
been  mobiliaed  aad  the  Senate  will  short- 
ly give  approval  to  the  National  Science 
RAey  and  Priorities  Act. 

Just  as  Important  as  the  establishment 
of  a  national  science  policy  to  focus  wi 
national  priorities  are  the  civil  science 
systems  and  the  manpower  transition 
prugrams  which  are  authoriwd  in  the 
pending  hill.  There  is  no  question  of  the 
critical  need  to  harness  sclentiflc  talent 
and  resources  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
seareh,  design,  and  testing  of  systems  for 
improved  health  care,  safety,  housing, 
pollution  control,  and  many  other  social 
and  economic  needs.  This  measure  is  di- 
rected toward  that  objective.  It  also  con- 
tains provisions  for  the  transition  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  manpower  from  re- 
duced or  terminated  research  and  engi- 
neering programs  to  other  civilian-ori- 
ented research  and  engineering  activi- 
ties. If  our  Nation  Is  to  develop  a  viable 
national  science  policy,  tt  is  essential  that 
we  have  the  most  effective  and  efficient 
utUlzatton  of  our  adendflc  talent.  The 
transition  provisions  of  this  bill  will  help 
insure  that  such  utillzatiaQ  is  achieved. 
Mr.    President,   consideration   of   the 
National  Science  Policy  and  Priorities 
Act  today  brought  to  my  mind  that  over 
35  years  ago,  as  a  Member  of  the  House 


of  Representatives,  I  Introduced  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  the  promotion  of  the 
general  welfare  in  relation  to  the  eco- 
nomic effects  flowing  from  scientific  and 
technological  developments.  This  meas- 
ure introduced  by  me  in  1936  and  1937 
and  in  subsequent  years  contained  pro- 
vlsicms  for  the  establishment  of  a  Scien- 
tific Research  Commission.  These  pro- 
posals were  a  part  of  the  early  efforts 
which  led  to  the  creation  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Prior  to  hearings  in  1937  on  my  pro- 
posal. I  placed  111  the  Congressiomal 
Record  a  speech  which  I  made  on  a 
national  radio  program  outlinhig  the 
concept  and  importance  of  a  scientific 
research  program  for  America.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  address  at 
that  time  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addiess 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

NKW    IWDUSTBY    To    EMPLOY    MILLIONS 

iBy  Hon.  JKNNINOS  RAJtDoLPK  Of  West  Vir- 
ginia,   in    the    House    of    Repreaentatlvea, 
Friday.  July  23,  1937 ) 
Mr.   Bandowh.   Mr.   Speaker,   under   leave 

to  ezt*nd  my  renoarks  in  the  Record,  I  In- 

ciude  an  addreaa  whicli  I  delivered  r«cently 

over  ttoe  radio: 


SCIKIfCB  IS  BIADY  TO  HELP  MANKIND 

Most  people  recognize  the  fact  that  sci- 
ence has  made  possible  much  of  the  de- 
velopment of  our  modem  civilization.  Born 
In  the  depths  of  ancient  philosophy.  It  was 
cradled  In  the  arms  of  alchemy  and  mysti- 
cism. Flouted  and  crtished  by  early  religious 
zeal.  It  has  revolutionized  mans  knowledge 
and  understanding.  Neglected  and  starved 
In  attics  and  dungeons,  It  has  created  a 
world  of  untold  wealth.  Today  science  stands 
an  adolescent— a  young  Hercules — waiting 
to   perform    the    tasks    we   command   to   be 

done. 

Science  has  opened  up  a  hundred  different 
branches  of  knowledge  In  the  fields  of  phys- 
ics, chemistry,  and  biology.  The  counUess 
benefits  showered  upon  us  as  a  result  have 
been  mainly  In  the  forms  of  means  to  pre- 
serve ■uid  protect  our  health  and  In  the  form 
of  strong  strides  In  the  march  of  our  eco- 
nomic progress. 

Today  we  are  Just  beginning  to  realize 
what  a  great  ally  we  have.  More  wonderftU 
than  Aladdin's  lamp,  science  stands  ready 
to  lend  us  a  helping  hand  In  our  struggle 
against  economic  disaster  and  unemploy- 
ment as  weU  as  against  such  sinister  dis- 
eases as  cancer  and  inHuenza.  We  have  only 
to  command — science  stands  ready  to  do 
our  bidding. 

Thousands  of  patents  are  granted  each 
year  to  American  scientists,  investors,  and 
engineers.  We  cannot  help  wondering  what 
effect  this  constant  flow  of  Inventions  Is 
having  upon  our  social  and  economic  life. 
Are  inventors  falling  to  produce  jobs-making 
inventions  as  fast  as  they  turn  out  labor- 
saving  devices?  Why  has  science  seemed  to 
fall  Ui  providing  the  new  Industries  we  need 
to  take  up  the  slack  in  employment?  In  our 
ungrateful  neglect,  have  we  failed  to  use 
the  help  of  our  strongest  ally  In  the  deter- 
mined war  on  unemployment? 

IMDUBTBY    PaOFITS  BY   SCIENCE 

Industries  both  great  and  sniaU  have 
profited  much  by  using  science  and  the  in- 
ventor's skill  to  reduce  production  costs. 
Lower  prices  and  greater  profits  have  re- 
sulted from  their  use  of  Improved  methods 
and  labor-saving  devices.  Aided  by  this  in- 
diKtnal  patron,  flush  with  vast  resoiu'ces. 
aclenoe  has  accomplished  miracles. 

It  is  said  that  a  miller  living  in  the  time 
of  Caesar  could  make  in  a  day  only  a  barrel 


and  a  half  of  low-grade  flour  while  our  mo- 
dem flour  mills  can  turn  out  man  than 
3O.00O  barrels  a  day — and  mucb  better  fto«ir 
at  that.  A  good  brtcbmakw,  workln«  from 
sunrlM  to  sunset  In  the  early  daya,  ooul4 
faabion  only  460  bricks  a  day,  but  a  modern 
brtck  plant  can  produce  nearly  1,000  Umes 
that  many. 

Only  a  hundred  years  ago,  SS  percent  of 
the  workers  were  needed  to  produce  food 
for  aU  of  the  people.  Today  only  17  percent 
are  needed.  Many  at  the  other*  have  been 
absorbed  Into  the  new  tndurtrlee  created  by 
mventlon. 

Industry  has  not  healtated  to  mmmand 
the  aid  of  science.  It  has  been  forced  to  de 
so  If  It  still  took  as  out  at  erery  100  wcrkan 
to  provide  the  food  for  the  Nation  tben 
would  not  be  enough  worken  l<<t  to  maa 
the  reet  of  our  great  Industrial  BjrataBB.  We 
oonld  not  have  our  mUllona  at  autoB»bU« 
because  not  enough  people  would  have  time 
to  make  them.  Great  dtlea  like  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Lo»  Angele*  could  not  exirt  be- 
cause nearty  everyone  would  be  busy  trying 
to  eke  out  a  scant  supply  of  food  on  hU  own 
little  plot  of  ground. 

COT7NTERBAL&NC1NC  LABOB-SAVINO   MACHINIST 

President  Roosevelt  has  recognlaed  the 
Importance  of  science  and  technology  as  tt 
aCects  aU  of  us.  The  report  of  the  National 
Reaources  Committee  on  Tedinologlcal 
Trends  and  National  Policy.  recenUy  sub- 
mitted to  the  President,  pointed  out  that  "U 
the  producUvlty  of  1036  (the  last  year  for 
which  figures  are  available)  continues  the 
same  In  1037,  and  the  composition  of  the 
Nation's  total  product  remains  unchanged, 
production  would  have  to  be  increased  20 
percent  over  that  of  1029  to  have  as  Uttle 
unemployment  as  existed  then."  ThU  i*  »« 
itself  evidence  of  the  continuous  and  rapid 
growth  of  labor-saving  devices  and  Improved 
methods  of  production.  Again  techntdoglcal 
Improvements  have  cleared  the  way  for  new 
industry  to  move  in,  and  it  Is  up  to  us  to 
see  that  the  opportunity  Is  not  wasted. 

The  genius  of  the  American  Inventoc  ha* 
fathered  the  problem  of  providing  employ- 
ment for  those  workers  who  are  robbed  a 
their  Jobs  by  labor-saving  machinery  and 
improved  production  methods.  Strang  •• 
it  may  seem,  we  must  turn  to  thU  same  In- 
venUve  genius  for  the  final  soluUon  of  the 
problem  It  has  helped  to  create. 

It  must  give  us  more  Induetry-creatlng, 
job-making  Inventione  and  dlsooverle*.  Thia 
is  the  need  of  today.  But  what  is  being  dtaM 
to  bring  forth  such  new  Induatriee  to  relieve 
the  dlaeaee  of  tmemployment  that  hae  al- 

fllcted  the  Nation  theee  many  yeaxs? 

Private  industriee  can  hardly  be  expeete* 
to  lay  out  funds  to  promote  reeearcb  Jw* 
to  create  another  industry.  For  tbem  tliere  » 
no  point  In  such  outlay.  Who.  then,  to  to 
sponsor  and  promote  this  scientific  wortc  »o 
necessary  to  society  as  a  whole? 

Dr  Karl  T.  Compton.  president  of  Mae- 
sachusetta  Institute  of  Technology  and 
chairman  of  the  former  Science  Advisory 
Board,  declared  recently  that  while  "private 
industry  should  continue  to  bear  the  ™«P0°" 
alblllty  for  developing  new  Industrial  prod- 
ucts there  Is  nevertheless  an  Initial  stage 
in  the  development  of  such  products  whicli 
mdustry  cannot  be  expected  to  support  «»n 
the  basis  of  expected  profits.  This  Is  the  early 
state  of  fundamental  scientific  work  in  such 
fields  as  physics,  chemistry,  and  »>*<"- 
ogy  •  •  *.  For  this  reason  the  support  of 
fundamental  scientific  research  must  be  a 
c«nmunlty  rather  than  an  industrial  ««pop- 
aiblUty  and  It  therefore  seems  to  nae  to  be 
a  proper  concern  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment." 

The  support  of  fundamental  scientific  re- 
search Is  a  national  responsibility.  It  is  a 
duty  which  society  and  its  agent,  the  Oov- 
emment.  have  neglected  with  a  consequent 
maladjustment  between  available  labor  and 
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<ob6  When  an  Industry  adopts  a  labor-saving 
dMiee  wlJlch  dJsplacea  a  thousand  workers, 
Kwjety  should  be  In  a  poaltlon  to  fnmlsh 
new  lobe  wtthln  a  reaaonable  time— Jobs  pro- 
vided by  the  induetry-maklng  inventions  and 
dlBCOvertes  developed  by  a  foreslghted  gov- 
ernment. 

AN    AID   rot.   THE   UNEMPIX)yil) 

This  U  no  idle  dream.  Only  six  major 
invention*  or  groups  of  Inventions  account 
directly  for  more  than  half  as  many  Job*  a* 
extot  m  all  of  the  manufacturing  industries 
In  the  entire  Nation.  These  six  Inrentlon* 
alone  have  furnished  greater  opportunltiee 
for  Increasing  the  Income  of  the  Nation  than 
aU  the  gold  mines  In  the  world  have  provided 
imee  time  began. 

Oreat  Industries  now  supplying  ovir  dally 
im  wnltlnr  of  food,  (tothee,  and  shelter  are 
boUt  aiound  three  of  theee  key  invention* — 
tbe  dtBoovery  of  how  to  can  food,  the  inven- 
tion of  spinning  and  weaving  machinery,  and 
tbe  art  of  making  steel. 

Not  many  years  ago  our  modern  conven- 
iences of  transportation,  communication,  and 
amusement  had  little  or  no  place  In  otir  eco- 
nomic life.  As  Industries,  they  scarcely  ex- 
isted. But  three  key  Inventions,  tbe  tele- 
gmpb.  steam  and  gastrtine  engines,  photog- 
n4>by,  and  related  inventions  have  developed 
them  Into  great  indiistrlee  we  could  not  do 
without  today.  Just  imagine  our  predica- 
ment If  the  motion -picture  Industry,  tbe 
automobile,  railroad,  the  airplane,  the  tele- 
graph, the  telephone,  and  radio  Indtistrlee 
were  luddenly  taken  from  us.  Millions  of 
people  would  be  out  of  Jobe.  The  distress  of 
tbe  1933  dejKflsslon  would  seem  mild  In  com- 
parison to  such  a  disaster. 

In  mentioning  the  radio,  I  must  pause  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Marconi,  the 
Inventor  of  wireless  telegraphy,  as  one  of 
the  few  great  Industry-creating  inventors  of 
our  day. 

Theee  and  other  such  Inventions  have 
transformed  tbe  drudgery  of  household  du- 
ties or  the  dreams  of  a  Jules  Verne  into  great 
industries  which  provide  Jobs  for  millions 
of  workers,  and  which  represent  an  aggregate 
of  wealth  that  surpasses  the  riches  of  any 
nation  in  all  recorded  history.  It  is  far  more 
profitable  to  find  an  industry-making  In- 
vention than  a  great  gold  mine. 

We  have  taken  only  the  first  few  faltering 
steps  on  the  road  of  industrial  progress  that 
stretches  far  in  tbe  distance  before  us.  We 
need,  now,  to  take  the  next  step — we  need  to 
find  the  next  new  Industry  that  science  can 
provide  for  us. 

When  found,  it  will  supply  more  employ- 
lasot,  sttmulace  Increased  business,  and 
produce  a  greater  national  income.  Such  in- 
vcBtUms  are  the  cornerstones  of  prospmity, 
and  science  is  the  tool  we  must  use  to  un- 
earth them  and  to  ahape  them  into  usefui 
producu. 

NATIONWIDE  8KABCH   PROPOSftD 

Common  sense  dictates  that  an  Intensive 
sclentiflc  search  be  started  at  once  to  bring 
forth  those  inventions  which  will  form  the 
besls  of  our  future  prospertty  and  welfare. 

That  is  why  I  introduced  the  scientific 
research  bill,  HM.  7939,  In  Congress.  This  bill 
alms,  first,  to  provide  for  the  continuous 
study  "of  the  social  and  economic  aspects  of 
scientific  and  technological  developments", 
as  recommended  by  the  report  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee.  Second,  It  alms  "to 
hasten  the  relief  of  tmemployment  through 
the  development  of  Industry,  commerce,  and 
agriciature,  to  provide  for  the  public  health, 
and  for  the  maximum  social  and  economic 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  advancement 
of  scientific  knowledge  and  Its  application  to 
the  resources  of  the  Nation." 

This  bill  Is  now  being  studied  by  Congress. 


A  hearing  will  be  held  tomorrow  before  the 
research  subcommittee  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  toteretate  and  Foreign  Guumiaroe. 

Just  a*  Industry  atda  science  In  jtroducUig 
the  labor-sarlng  devices  It  needs  and  must 
have,  so  does  the  scientific  reeeaxch  bill  pro- 
pose to  aid  scientists  and  inventors  In  pro- 
ducing the  Industry-making,  Job-creating  in- 
ventions the  workers  of  the  Nation  need  to- 
day. By  counterbalancing  labor-saving  de- 
vices with  new  Industries,  we  may  eventually 
rid  ourselves  of  unemployment  and  give  the 
wtirkers  of  the  Nation  better  Jobs  and  higher 
wages  than  they  ever  had  before. 

Of  course,  while  science  Is  waiting  for  tba 
command  to  go  forward  In  the  search,  there 
remains  the  alternative  of  relief  and  sub- 
sistence doles.  The  result  Is  an  ever-Increas- 
ing national  debt. 

GOVXBNMXNT    MOST    SOW    IN    OBOm   TO    RXaP 

New  indiutrtes,  however,  will  help  us  pay 
off  the  OovemiiKnt  indebtednea*.  Ctee  ot  the 
nHXt  recent  additions  to  our  Industrtal  fam^ 
lly,  tbe  autoBkolBtla.  cantributa*  to  Ooram* 
mant  treaamtie  PmUmni,  State,  aad  local- 
more  than  Sl  bUlton  a  year.  Isnt  It  logical 
to  expect  the  new  Inrtiistrtaa  of  the  future 
to  play  a  »tm4iar  part  in  providing  Oorem- 
mmt  revenuee?  If  so,  Ju*t  one  new  indnatry. 
comparaMe  in  size  to  the  antomoblle  indtis- 
try,  may  be  expected  to  contribute  an  addl- 
tional  sum  to  aavemment  treasuries  equal 
to  the  present  national  debt  with  a  pertod  ot 
lass  than  50  years. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  tUa  Justlfles  the 
Oovernment  to  Inveet  some  of  the  vast  re- 
sources In  the  bustnees  ot  "ralstiig"  more 
indtistries.  We  sow  seed  In  the  springtime  in 
order  to  reap  grain  in  tbe  faU.  Ukewlae,  tbe 
Government  must  sow  now  In  order  to  reap 
the  revenue  It  wlU  need  in  the  year*  to  come. 

FEEDING  OUX  XCOKOMIC  SYSTEM 

New  Industrie*,  the  bread  and  meat  of  our 
economk;  system,  have  nearly  always  Just 
happened  along.  We  have  given  little  fore- 
thought to  culUvatlng  a  BU|q>ly.  Our  experi- 
ence of  tlM  paat  few  years  is  coovinclng 
evidence  of  tbe  fact  that  although  our  gra- 
naries and  warehouses  may  be  filled,  yet  when 
our  econ«nlc  system  starves,  we  starve  with 
it.  The  time  has  come  when  we  can  no  longer 
let  chance  govern  tlae  supply  of  new  indua- 
triee— ^the  life  substance  of  our  economiw 
world. 

"Hie  younger  noembers  of  our  society  are 
not  content  with  emergency  measures  good 
for  cmly  5  or  10  years.  They  have  longer  lives 
to  live;  they  have  families  to  rear,  txMtnes  to 
build,  careers  to  make.  As  one  of  them,  1 
speak  the  conviction  that  we  must  have  a 
healthy,  well-fed  eomiomlc  system. 

If  we  only  give  the  command,  science  can 
create  new  Jobs  for  tbe  unemployed  and  pro- 
vide new  opportunlttes  for  tbe  underprivi- 
leged. It  can  aid  materially  In  doing  away 
with  relief  and  subelsteBee  dolee.  It  Is  a 
c^lef  hope  in  exterminating  the  national 
drtrt.  Science  is  the  gateway  to  a  new  fron- 
tier. The  conquest  of  this  promised  land  will 
make  us  a  happier,  healthier,  and  more  proe- 
perous  Nation  than  the  vrorW  has  ever 
known. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  yi^d 

mysell  3  minutes. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  subcommittee.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  tbe  Bbcokd  a 
statement  by  the  NaUooai  Sclenoe  Poiin- 
datkm  showing  the  incRaaed  rmphMia 
they  are  giving  to  the  vtry  type  work 
that  Is  being  considered  here. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Acnvrrr  amcMABT 

It  i*  beeonliig  dear  that  the  natiOB  must 
expand  tu  total  Inveetment  in  reeearcb  and 
derelopmaat  and  in  ottaer  way*  rauat  art  to 
improve  tbe  InnovatlTe  prooeaa  If  tt  1*  to 
Meat!  tb*  new  and  Ugaprovad  prodncU  and 
aemoaa  neeaaMry  for  social  piugiaas,  to  pro- 
Tld*  Job*  for  tbe  expainHBg  VB.  wcrk  force. 
and  to  InereM*  prodnetlvtty  at  a  rato  that 
wlQ  cnatde  tbe  United  State*  to  oompet*  on 
a  better  basia  with  tbe  otbar  industrialised 
nations  of  the  world. 

The  objectives  of  theee  NBF  reeearcb  Inltla- 
tives  are  to  find  through  carefully  designed 
expertmeBts  tboae  Incentives  that  will  (1) 
tnereaae  non-Federal  Inveetraent  and  partia- 
patlon  In  RM3  oriented  toward  improving 
economic  growth  and  productivity  or  leading 
to  the  solution  of  social  problems;  (t)  de- 
velop new  and  more  effective  cooperative 
RAD  eflorts  by  unlversitlee,  Industrie*  and 
govemmeBt;  and  (81  promote  api^leatlons 
of  RAD  to  the  d*Tel<^m»ent  of  Improved  prod- 
ucts and  serrlcee. 

The  U.S.  Industrtal  system  is  being  put  to 
a  severe  test  today  by  the  rapid  technological 
advance*  being  made  by  other  Industrialized 
nations.  Immediately  after  World  War  n  and 
through  the  1960'b.  the  United  States  occu- 
pied a  dominant  technologicat  position 
among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Since  19W, 
however,  our  technological  advance  has  erod- 
ed, and  although  It  was  generally  accepted 
that  the  VB.  lead  would  be  narrowed  by  the 
rapid  derekxpinent  of  such  nations  as  West 
Oemiaxiy  and  JH>an,  that  lead  has  deterio- 
rated to  a  greater  degree  than  had  been  antic- 
ipated. This  situation  la  attributable  to  a 
number  of  factors,  but  important  among 
tbem  ha*  been  the  vrtningnaas  of  foreign 
governments  to  underwrite  portion*  ot  in- 
dustrial research  and  davelopaiient  and.  in 
one  Irr'tw"**  even,  marketing  ooet*.  This 
pmctlee,  combined  with  tb*  fact  that  after 
World  War  n  other  indtiatrtsl  nation*  re- 
built tbeir  industries  with  tb*  most  modem 
plants  and  equipment  avaUatde,  and  are  ap- 
plying new  teehnaiogtae  to  tbeir  Industrial 
prooeas,  has  produced  rapid  econooaio  growtb 
rata*.  Tbe  new  technologies  bave  resulted  In 
iMw  and  improred  prodticta  and  increaaed 
productivity. 

An  Indication  of  the  growing  need  to  up- 
date UJ3.  capabilities  U  evidenced  by  sta- 
tlatlcs  on  poptilation  and  emptoynient.  Since 
1986,  the  number  of  people  employed  In  tbe 
United  State*  has  liicreased  from  71.088.000 
to  80.100.000  or  by  about  9.000,000.  Over  the 
same  period,  the  labor  force  grew  from  7«,- 
468,000  to  8&J200.000.  over  10.000.000.  This 
shows  that  cnir  economy  must  grow  at  an 
extrernely  rapid  rate  to  ke^  pace  with  tbe 
growlz«  U.S.  woffk  force.  Tberefore.  It  I*  Im- 
p«raav*  for  tba  Nation  to  Increaat  Its  inveat- 
menk  la  aaUvltlaa  which  will  laMlto  lm*rov*- 
nwBU  In  Indnatrial  ontpnt  and  Ineraaaed 
eoaidojwMikt  opportunltlaa. 

la  aoMto  evMinoe  tbat  a  dlnet  and 
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pocltlve  oorreUtlon  oxtsto  between  Inveet- 
ments  In  RAO  and  tb«  onation  of  anw  prod- 
uct* and  Bervloes.  For  ex»mpl«,  such  inven- 
tions as  air  conditioning,  automatic  trans- 
missions, BaksUte.  cellophane,  jet  engines, 
oomputers,  telerlslon,  stereophonic  sound, 
xerography,  and  penleUlln  were  all  made  pos- 
sible through  organised  research  efforts. 

Bconomlc  analysis  indicates  that  the  pri- 
vate sector,  by  ItseU,  underlnvests  in  the 
R&D  required  to  meet  the  Nation's  employ- 
ment and  other  economic  and  social  goals 
over  the  long  term.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  theee  investments  produce  benefits 
which  are  not  fully  recaptured  by  the  firm 
that  undertakes  them. 

Although  the  long-range  national  social 
and  economic  interests  would  be  best  served 
through  major  industrial  Investmenu  in 
R&D  programs  designed  to  advance  technol- 
ogies over  the  long  term,  there  are  forces  In 
the  free  market  economy  which  do  not  pro- 
vide BUlBclent  moentlves  for  such  invest- 
menu. Industrial  RdtD  In  the  United  States 
Is  dependent  upon  the  wlUtngnsss  of  private 
firms  to  Invest  their  funds  In  R*D  programs 
which  are  by  their  very  natiure.  high  risk — 
both  In  terms  of  the  possible  failure  of  the 
program  to  achieve  Its  objectives  and  in 
terms  of  the  exclusive  capture  of  benefits  by 
the  firm  "f^ung  the  Investment.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  RU3  efforts  of  VS.  In- 
dustry are  often  aimed  at  low-risk,  small  step, 
product  and  process  improvement  that  of- 
fers maximum  assurance  of  payoff  In  the 
short  term. 

In  the  past  two  years  some  segments  of 
American  Industry  have  decreased  their  re- 
source commitment  for  R&D.  If  one  looks  at 
the  research  effort,  rather  than  the  dollars 
Invested,  the  case  becomes  worse  because  re- 
search costs  have  generally  risen  more  rap- 
Idly  than  the  general  economy.  Further, 
there  are  Indications  that  firms  In  the  petro- 
leum, steel,  and  electronic  Industries  are  re- 
ducing their  research  capabilities  even  fur- 
ther. 

Finally,  the  bulk  of  the  dollars  spent  on 
BAD  In  the  United  States  Is  concentrated. 
Some  forty  companies  spend  70  percent  of 
the  R&D  dollars.  Sdany  firms  which  could 
make  Important  contributions  to  the  Na- 
tion's socio-economic  progress  are  not  large 
enough  to  undertake  R&D  effectively,  either 
because  of  the  absolute  scale  required  or  the 
risk  of  the  individual  firm  implied  by  the 
possible  failure  of  the  R&D  effort. 

Baaed  on  the  above,  NSF  proposes  to  un- 
dertake some  experimental  programs  to  pro- 
vide Inoentlvee  to  Increase  non-Federal  In- 
vestment in  reeearch  and  development  and 
Its  applications,  particularly  In  areas  related 
to  domestic  opportunities.  However,  the  form 
and  the  optlmiun  amount  of  this  activity  are 
not  clear.  The  experimental  Incentives  to  be 
tested  under  this  program  will  be  designed 
to  assvire  that  the  critical  variables  affecting 
R&D  Investments  and  utilisation  of  research 
wnrtingn  by  the  private  sector  and  non-Ped- 
eral  Oovemments  will  be  identified,  isolated, 
and  tested  In  a  controlled  fashion. 

Thus,  In  FY  1973  a  new  effort  will  be  un- 
dertaken by  NSF  to  find  effective  means  for 
stimulating  more  rapid  application  of  re- 
search findings  and  for  increasing  non-Fed- 
eral investment  and  participation  In  R&D 
through  the  viae  oi  Incentives  which  provide 
maximum  leverage  for  limited  Federal  fiinds. 
The  incentives  program  will  be  aimed  at 
controlled  experimentation  with  different 
Incentives  and  Institutional  arrangements  as 
well  as  with  achieving  particular  technical 
results.  A  detailed  research  design  for  these 
experiments  will  provide  a  framework  within 
individual  experiments  will  be  carried  out. 
As  part  of  the  design,  a  systematic  evalua- 
tion procedure  wUl  be  developed  to  assure 
that  the  most  effective  guidance  for  future 
Federal  efforts  in  this  area  will  be  secured. 

InltlaUy,  the  Deputy  Director  of  the  NSF 
will   assume  p«nonal  responsibility  for  the 


management  of  the  Experimental  R&D  In- 
centives Program.  A  panel  of  advisors  will  be 
assembled  to  verify  the  soundness  of  the 
reeearch  designs,  the  critical  variables  to  be 
tested,  the  methodology  for  controlling  and 
measuring  changes  in  institutional  behavior 
and  output,  and  to  assure  the  VRlldity  of  the 
evaluation  plan. 

The  experiment  will  be  closely  coordinated 
with  the  complementary  effort  being  under- 
taken In  the  Department  of  Commerce,  by 
the  National  Bureau  of  Standards.  A  Joint 
NSF-Department  of  Commerce  Committee 
co-chaired  by  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation  aoid  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Science  and 
Technology  has  been  establl.'ihed  for  this 
purpose. 

Cooperative      Research      Initia- 
tives -- $11,000,000 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  to  experi- 
ment with  and  test  incentives  that  will 
encourage  universities,  industry  or  indus- 
trial associations,  and  government  laborato- 
ries to  undertake  Joint  research  programs 
that  will  benefit  from  combinations  of  their 
unique  capabilities  and  mutual  interests. 
These  cooperative  research  efforts  will  be  de- 
signed specifically  to  spur  and  expand  a  wide 
variety  of  R^cD  activities,  including  basic  re- 
search. They  will  create  new  linkages  be- 
tween universities,  industry,  and  govern- 
ment laboratories  and  experiment  with  mech- 
anisms for  these  organizations  to  work 
Jointly  toward  specific  R&D  objectives.  They 
will  acquaint  unlversltlee  with  the  needs, 
problems  and  capabilities  of  Industrial  re- 
search: make  industries  and  government 
more  aware  of  the  capabilities  of  university 
reeearch  facilities;  encourage  formation  and 
more  active  roles  for  research  associations 
and  help  build  stronger  ties  between  and 
within  unlversltlee.  Industry,  and  govern- 
ment. The  cooperative  research  initiatives 
will  demonstrate  the  benefits  that  can  be 
derived  from  such  joint  efforts  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  new  stimuli  for  Increased  R&D 
Investmenu  by  the  non-Federal  sector  cau 
be  developed. 

In  the  past,  the  Nation's  experience  has 
shown  that  university,  Industry,  and  govern- 
ment research  Uams  can  complement  each 
other  effectively  when  working  on  specific 
major  technological  problems.  This  Is  exem- 
plified by  their  successful  efforU  in  the 
conduct  of  the  military  smd  space  research 
programs.  However,  such  cooperative  efforts 
have  not  yet  been  applied,  to  any  significant 
degree,  to  the  solution  of  many  problems  in 
the  civilian  sector. 

The  diversity  and  magnitude  of  the  tech- 
nological challenges  and  economic  risks  in- 
volved In  finding  solutions  to  these  pro^alems 
are  such  that  private  industry  has  been 
traditionally  unwilling  to  nvest  adequate 
funds  In  R&D  efforU  designed  to  meet  the 
long-term  needs  of  the  Nation.  The  mech- 
anisms needed  to  stimulate  these  initiatives 
are  largely  tuitried.  Therefore,  the  NSF  pro- 
gram of  cooperative  research  initiatives  will 
provide  support  for  a  variety  of  cooperative 
research  efforts  to  employ  and  test  a  broad 
range  of  incentives.  The  programs  listed  be- 
low are  illustrative  of  those  that  will  be  test- 
ed by  NSF  in  FY  1973. 

Support  of  individual  academic  institu- 
tions or  consortia  of  universities  in  joint 
projecU  Involving  research  associations.  In- 
dustrial firms,  or  industry  associations. 

Support  for  cooperative  research  efforU. 
involving  Investment  on  the  part  of  StaU  or 
local  govemmenU  and  universities,  on  prob- 
lems of  public  concern  at  the  State,  regional, 
or  local  level. 

Cost  sharing  grants  to  special  ad  hoc  re- 
search associations  to  work  on  problems  that 
cut  across  traditional  industrial  lines. 

Cost  sharing  grauU  to  research  and  Indxis- 
trlal  associations  for  research  on  highly  spe- 
cialized problems  of  a  particular  industry 
where  the  solution  is  vital  to  the  economic 


Interest  of  a  particular  region  of  tbs  United 
States  or  where  there  are  Important  beneflu 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole  beyond  those  cap- 
turable  by  an  individual  firm. 

Awards  to  research  and  Industrial  associa- 
tions to  jjermlt  them  to  employ  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  qualified  people  from  universi- 
ties or  industry  to  formulaU  R&D  programs. 

More  specifically.  NSF  would  Ust  coupling 
programs  that  promote  Joint  research  be- 
tween corporations,  research  assoclatlcAs 
and  unlversltlsB.  The  funding  arrangements 
would  consist  of  matching  funds,  with  NSP 
providing  part  of  the  cost  and  Indiistry  pro- 
viding the  remainder.  University  research 
proposals  would  be  encouraged  which  Includs 
financial  and  technical  coupling  to  industrlsl 
research.  Industry  would  be  encouraged  to 
sponsor  research  at  universities,  matched  by 
NSF  granU  to  the  university.  As  another  vari- 
ant, NSF  sponsored  reeearch  sclentlsU  and 
engineers  from  Industry  would  join  NSF 
sponsored  research  programs  at  the  univer- 
sities. The  problems  to  be  addressed  in  such 
coupling  programs  would  be  selected  by  tbs 
government,  universities,  or  industry. 

NSF  will  also  test  the  Investment  incen- 
tives to  private  Industry  for  fundamental  re- 
search managed  by  industrial  associations, 
research  associations,  professional  societies, 
or  other  appropriate  organizations.  This  form 
wovild  be  best  stilted  to  Industries  that  ate 
fragmenUd,  or  In  which  the  individual  en- 
terprises are  unlikely  to  be  able  to  sponsor 
significant  amounu  of  basic  research  that 
might  relate  to  their  long-term  development 
or  to  receive  the  beneflU  of  having  basic 
research  sclentlsU  in  contact  with  the  firm's 
R&D  programs  of  a  more  applied  nature.  The 
long-term  objectives  would  be  to  maximize 
indtistry's  own  funds.  Professional  societies 
and  academies  cotUd  play  a  comparable  role 
In  the  development  of  research  c^abUltles 
In  specialized  but  Important  disciplines. 

Research  and  Development  In  the 

Service  Sector $7,000,000 

The  purpose  of  this  program  Is  to  experi- 
ment with  Incentives  that  wotUd  encourage 
additional  Investment  In  science  and  tech- 
nology to  Improve  the  productivity  of  the 
service  sector  of  the  economy,  both  public 
and  private.  Methods  to  attain  more  rapid 
utilization  by  the  service  sector  of  the  latest 
technologies   available   will    also   be   tested. 

These  problems  are  Important  because: 

The  service  sector  lags  significantly  in  pro- 
ductivity Improvement;  and 

It  Is  the  most  rapidly  growing  sector  of 
economy,  currently  employing  64  percent  of 
work  force.  , 

Public  Service  Sectw  (M.000,000)— This 
program  provides  support  for  experiments 
and  tesU  of  a  variety  of  mechanisms  to  de- 
termine which  are  most  effective  In  encour- 
aging StaU  and  local  govemmenU.  universi- 
ties, nonprofit  research  organizations,  and 
others  to  undertake  collaborative  research 
and  other  exploratory  efforU  to  Identify,  de- 
velop, evaluate,  and  apply  existing  and 
emerging  technologies  or  producU  which 
have  potential  for  major  improvemenU  in 
StaU  and  local  governments. 

Between  1960  and  1969.  the  annual  reve- 
nues of  State  and  local  govemmenU  In- 
creased from  $23.2  billion  to  over  $113.0  bil- 
lion. At  the  same  time,  expenditures  in- 
creased from  $27.9  billion  to  $131.6  biUlon. 
The  ouUtanding  debt  of  these  governments 
rose  from  $24.1  billion  at  the  end  of  1950  to 
$183.5  binion  at  the  end  of  1969, 

These  massive  Increases  In  outlays  and  In 
debt  outstanding  are  lUustratlve  of  the 
growth  In  programs  and  services  of  StaU  and 
local  govemmenU  and  of  the  need  to  Im- 
prove their  productivity  wherever  possible. 

For  example,  fire  protection  in  urban  areas 
costs  an  average  of  $12  per  capita.  Yet.  it  is 
reported  that  one  community  has  brought  its 
fire  protection  cosU  down  to  $2.30  per  capita 
through  ImprovemenU  in  technology,  man- 
power utilization  and  organization.  With  ap- 
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.«.Uly  160  million  p«>ple  now  residing  Innovation    p«ogr«a   1.   to   «ek    inc«ti,«  OX>ligutUr»  ^^tl^^^iB^  D.  Asses^naU 

P^'^rtan  areS^th.  i^tlal  for  savingi  that  wlU  faclUtat.  the  flow  ot  conoeptt  and  ^^T^                               « 

*" '^.^    .,;^i«  sl^Je  sector  is  significant.  ideas    from    laboratory    to   consume.    It    is     Actual  fiscal  year  1971^ 0 

la  this  single  service  sector  18  Bigmu  generally   iwogxUsBWl    that   th«e    are    many     artlmaU  flscml  ywtf  im -  0 

Jl^^'i^VL^ist  luiTanS^lo^rgov^m:     |Li  an'd  ^^^2^^.  f.'^-^^' >L'??";^S     =«*^"  '^  ^  "" M.600.000 

menuT$43.5  biUlon  planned  in  FY  1973)  it  Is      the  embryonic  "*»«•„ "'^J^*^'    .T^  This  new  program  U  propoeed  to  provide 

Tt^e  Federal  InuJest  to  find  approprlau  l'^<i"»'^' "'^i'f"^^.  tStn^hr^st  ^vi^  a  national  li&D  assessment  cpebUlftr  oon- 
ncentlve.  to  stlmulaU  SUU  and  local  gov-  torles  "^•»- "2°^«[^^ '^"_^  J^'^^  Lnant  with  the  expr^s*!  ne^U  at  Co.«iMS 
i^enu  to  maxlmuse  the  employment  of  science  •;°*J*^'^°}°«*°^  ^JSTrJiw  rrJducU  and  the  Executive  Oflloe  for  more  IntMStve 
!S^^  and  uchnology  In  dealing  with  these  able,  could  be  '^•f^^^.^^ ^^'ZlV^lZ.  rtudy  and  assMsment  cA  how  sdmoe  and 
oroblTn^  oSrerent^Lcentlve  mechanisms  and  services  ^-^^ '~'i^^^'«  *T^ror^lem  tSo^  ^oSri^U  to  th.  aehknr«a«>t  U 
SS  bJ^sUd  to  deurmlne  which  are  most  ^^^^^'^^^^^ ^*^^^ '^^.^^  SliTloal.  and  obj^rtlve..  indudin,  Im- 
^nduclve  to  assuring  that  more  advanced  ^^  ^^  **y'J^^'fif,  n^  «^  and  pn>v«nenU  In  the  quaUty  of  life.  Job  crea- 
aSd  cost-effective  techniques  are  developed  '^.^!?^^^^J^^'^^^'^ux.U>  Son.  and  economic  growth.  Through  this 
:SS  applied  to  th.  solution  of  PU^Uc  p^^  '^^S*  i^  ^S^  ^ucu  JLd^srvioe..  program,  NSF  will  aaaly*  o*«aU  nattoo^ 
lems  at  the  StaU  and  local  level.  The  pro-  Y^^^,^T^\a^etL<S%M  of  the  NSF  Expert-  R&D  patterns;  the  incentive  structures  and 
^  llsud  below  are  iUu.tt.tlve  of  the  One  of  ^?^>^^"°°^  °^J^'^'^  to  dwstrtSn  potato  that  hav  prod«eMl  erirting 
K  to  be  Msud  by  NSF  in  FY  1973 :  menul  ^^^^'/^^  '^^SS^the  «t-      p*tt«».  for  «ipport,  p^formanc.  a«l  utUi- 

Provision  of  uaer-orlented  research  funds  expire  "^^^^^^J^U^^^^  and  aitlMi  o(  RkD  in  indurtxy,  gwvenmMit.  non- 
toV^ected  SUU  and  local  governments  as  an  ^^*n^of  ^^^^^J^'°'*^,„i,,,3^t  profit  inrtltetJon.:  and  unl»errtU«  and  the 
"umatlve  to  direct  Federal  R&D  finding  to  ^^^^^  J^^^^^^^^i^u^,^  ubo-  ^Ucattons  that  our  cholo.  ot  opUon.  wlU 
determine  the  feaslbUlty  of  g^^^^^lngSUU  ^»^«^^^  o^er^«Ln^  and  engineering  have  In  shaping  future  R&D  patttttim. 
and  local  funds  for  research  on  probtoms  rat^l«^ ^^^^tL^^  such^SS«i  "  the  UniUd  StaUs  U  to  malnt^  K^«»- 
pecullar  to  the  State  or  locaUty.  A  variant  o'*"^^.^;^^*^!^  lertUlaation  ofldSas  nomlc  heamx  and  tu  competttlv.  position 
STthis  approach  would  permit  the  SUU  and     ^«;S  ^'^'"^/^  **°*  """  m    an    lnctt«aingly    t«>hiiology-depond«rt 

local  governnvente  to  use  Federal  funds  to  at-  *^  "^^^  promoU  such  cross  f wtUiza-  world,  we  must  aequtre  a  greatw  undmtud- 
tract  prlvau  investment  and  Involvement  ^°^*^"  f^ravaxlety  of  reasons,  urn.  ing  of  the  prw—e.  of  iawenUon.  laiuwa- 
auned  at  aUeviaUng  pubUc  pfoblems.  'f^t^'  ^^iS^t  of   which  a.;  die-      tton,  and  diffusion  oC  setHio.  and  t^jhnol- 

Appllcatlon    of    aerospace    resourc^aand     oft^  i^e  SS  paragraphs.  ogy;   and  of  how  declstona  on  R*0  Inrsst- 

rtUU  to  improve  decisionmaking  and  service  """"^^^^T^v^^^Ci^^*^^.  employee  ^nU  and  utUlMtkMi  ate  mad*  in  vartoos 
«teUvery  by  StaU  and  local  governments.  beS^«frW^and  otler  personnel  prac-      sectors   of   the   economy.   Vlew^   from   the 

Development  of  multl-sUU  or  regional  °*^jP7*^r^g,ingi,  act^to  compart-  national  interest,  much  remains  to  be  learn- 
unlverslty-businees-governmontal  arrange-  "°"  ^'^  Nation^s  sklUed  twdinlcal  and  ed  about  the  kinds  of  InowiMTse  «rtikdi  would 
menu  to  achieve  pooling  of  resources,  econ-  ^^**H^^"^  j^  por  example,  bar-  produce  gi«a««-  terertn-nt  to  or  uUltaatton 
omies  of   scale,   aggregation  of   user   iieedB.     pre*"  p««onnal  develop-      of  selMtee  and  twduwlogy.  and  how  sw*  in- 

and  accelerated  diffusion  of  proven  Uchnol-  ^^  ^^j^^J^tenance  programs  of  major  ceattves  work  in  achievtag  tbetroblMtlvM. 
ogtes  on  a  broad  basis.  ^  ^    ^       in«titutiona    both  public  and  prlvaU.  that     A  wM*  range  of  Inoentlve  structnraa  hM  been 

^service  sector,  in  which  sctence  and  t*ch-  ^^*^f  ^^.f 'tenj^  exchLg.  of  per-  trted  X^l^  nation..  How^*-.  th.  dH«r« 
nology  could  be  better  utUl«d  and  In  which  f^^^^jng  a^betwin  Induitrtea.  gov-  exp«1«>oes  of  fotwtgn  eountrta.  in  this  .pm 
incentives  wlU  be  Usted  include:  exnment  at  Uie  various  leveU.  academic  in-      have    not  been   ooraprebenalvriy   enmlnML 

Trash  coUecUon  and  disposal;  stitutions    and    other   oiganlzaUon..   ThsM     m  mne  cms.,  there  aiw  tndHmUnn.  at  slg- 

SaniUtion  and  sewage;  barriers  Include  such  routine  procedure,  as     nlfteuit  gain,   in  Monoinlo  outpirt  due  to 

Traffic  control;  those   for  hwprtiing   payroU   deductions  for     gaewmaentai-lndustainl   "pTtaerAlps."   In 

Crime  prevention;  retirement    health,  and  other  fringe  bene-     otHer  esM.,  tlie  Inoantlw  rtgueUne.  appnr- 

Flre  prevention  and  control;  ^^   ^^  addition,  seniortty  and  problems  of     ently  did  not  prudnoe  d.i<f>d  oOjeuUvas.  Be- 

lledlcal  care;  and  tenure  also  enter  the  picture  and  further     cause  of  th.  large  oaBtTVUom  to  Mtetel.  po- 

Bnvlronmental  protecUoix.  constrain  efforU  to  effect  such  exchanges.         iitlcal,     and     eoonomie    strueturea     a.-»ong 

PrivaU   Service   Sector    ($3,000.000)— this  ^   ^^^^^  program  for  Human  Resources      naUons.  coortder»ble  care  mwst  ire  exerelaed 

program  provides  support  for  experlmenU  on  TechnolOHlcal   Innovation   wiU   provide      in   directly  tnnsfWTtng  tbe  expertonfle.  at 

a  variety  of  mechanisms  to  deUrmlne  whteh  ^  ^  ^  various  InoenUves  to  over-     others  to  Um   United  State..   NevMtawlM., 

are  most  effective  in  encouraging  unlverrt-  ^^'^  ^^^^^  roadblocks  to  order  to  promoU  there  U  much  that  may  bo  lenmed  from  th. 
ties.  coUeges  and  Junior  colleges  to  provide  ^^^  ^^  hiunan  linkage  between  uni-     MpM-tanoe.  of  toreigm  oountrlM. 

technical  assistance  to  local  businesses  In  the  ^  ^Vand  government  laboratories  that  This  progrmm  i«pcw.nts  a  new  eSort  to 
service  sector  to  Increase  their  producUvlty  ^     ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  producU  toto  the      meet  the  UMds  of  United  Btetes  pollcynjakers 

through  more  effective  utilization  of  science  ^^^^^^  ^nomy.  Support  under  this  pro-  m  the  area  of  eclenoe  and  technology.  Tb. 
and  Uchnology.  jrram  will  be  generally  tied  to  proJecU  sup-      effort  will  focus  on : 

Many  smaller  prlvaU  and  nonprofit  firms,     ^j.,^     ^^^^  cooperative  research  Industries         Analy^  of  AaXm,  on  zmtlooal  R&D  trend. 
particularly  those  to  the  service  sector,  have     J^  ^^^  ^  ^^^  .srvice  sector.  and  foracartlng. 

neither  the  e:q>ertlse  to  Identify  thoee  proh-         ,^^^  ^,^^  ^  programs  that  wiU  be  exam-         AnatysU  of  the  proB o<  tovvntton,  »»- 

lems  which  could  be  aUevlaUd  through  the  ^^^  ^  ^^  effort  to  achieve  these  obJecUves  novatkm,  and  ^'fyt*""  oC  new  fc^aaio^m. 
application  of  science  and  technology  nor     ^^gj^^ig  the  following:  Th.  pubUe  and   privirt.  rm»M  ot  r«tam 

the  resources  to  conduct  adequaU  reeearch  Qrante  to  academic  Institutions  to  combine  from  B&D;  and  bow  BM3  i.  reUted  to  mow 
for  the  best  solutions  to  these  problems.  ^^^  reeourees  of  engineering  and  business     efficient  utiUaatlon  of  r«MXix«e..  employraMBt 

Theee  experimenU  wlU  be  designed  to  find     ^j^j^j,  fj,,  the  developawnt  of  jotot  curricula     opportunities,  produotlvlty  «>d  forelcn  inOM 
ways  of   employing  the  pool   of   technical     ^^^  research  on  the  innovation  proceaa.  balance. 

expertise  that  exlsU  in  academic  institutions  oranU  and  contraets  with  uBiversitles  and  The  role  of  science  and  technology  to 
that  could,  if  proper  Incentives  were  pro-  iQ^jy^try  to  encourage  exchange  of  prtrfes-  society;  ita  ImpacU,  potential  contHbuttaa^ 
vlded,  partlcipaU  in  programs  to  tlpgrade  the  ^^^^^^  ^^^  technical  personnel  between  uni-  coKtM,  and  reiattonshtp.  to  exlsttog  and  fu- 
capabUities  of  business  firms  in  the  service      .^.g„itles    todustry,  and  government.  ture  Instttutlonal  Mructuies. 

sector.  This  program  will  provide  support  to  incentives  for  support  of  cooperative  work-  Rtretgn  experience  to  the  ana  ot  eclenoe 
study  and  Improve  through  science  and  tech-  ^  programs  designed  to  attack  spectfle  and  technology  policy,  parttouiwly  ttooee 
nology  the  procedure  of  local  firms  by  faculty,  ^^^^^h  problems  and  to  aquatot  taduartry  countries,  such  as  Jap*n,  which  heve  re- 
Btudents  and  research  stafts  and  a  variety  of  ^^^^  ^^^  capabUltles  of  science  and  engineer-  oently  e^jertenced  rapid  eooaoato  growth. 
other  mechanisms  designed  to  provide  tech-  BtudenU  and  to  f  amiUarlBe  student,  with     to  deto-mine  implications  for  UiUted  States 

nlcal  assistance  through  colleges  and  unlver-      ^^^  problems,  chaUenges  and  oK)ortunltlM     poUele.. 

sities  to  local  commercial  firms.  Such  pro-      ^^  ^^^  prlvaU  sector.  Muitl-nattonal  eSort.  at  developing  poU- 

cedures  may  Involve,  for  example,  manage-  incentives  to  unlversltlee  and  Federal  etee  for  BikS  (such  m  OBCD) .  and  tbe  imptt- 
ment  services,  cost  saving  procedures,  woi*  laboratories  to  encourage  a  more  effective  em-  cation  of  these  efforU  for  the  United  States. 
and  material  flow  scheduling,  make  or  buy  j^—jent  of  WKleral  labortaory  faculties  to  The  impact  of  ndmnl  policies  through 
decisions    and    production   processes.  support    of    university    research    related    to     is^taUtion    woA   regulatlOB   on    the   u..   of 

Human  resources  for  technology  proJecU  that  are  part  of  this  experlmentel     «»en«  •»l««^«^"SiSi*^I2!'  ^^ 

innovation $4,000,000      program.  novntlve  ptoe.»  to  tl«e  °?|**^„f^*7^^_,. 

Support  under  this  program  would  gM»-  ^ii.lysM  oi  tbe  rsiatt've  laweet  tt  ^«n* 

Although  It  has  long  been  recognized  that     g,^iy  j^  p,^t  of  an  overaU  project  supported     and  prlTat.  BM>  luisuIWi  on  tonoeMon 

the  most  effective  way   to  move   new   Ideas      ^^j^^^  cooperative  research  and  service  sector     and  economic  growth,  including  an  eMMe- 

through   the   innovation   process   is   by   the        ro_amB  maat  of  the  r«Mlta  of  the  new  cxpaiiDMnial 

timely  Interchange  of  people,  the  process  re-      »'    *  ♦«—»»*»«  umMU^ 

mains  highly  compartmenUd.  The  purpose     National   R&D    aa.e«ment   P«>-  ^^w^Sg^in  wfil  be  stnic*Med  to 

of   the   Human  Resources  in   Technological         grams •a.WO.ouw  *™»  "'"   i"^ 
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examln«  reaearch  &  development  and  tbelr 
relatlonablpe  to  nation*!  objectives  In  the 
broadest  sense.  The  work  will  be  performed 
by  a  select  group  of  analysts  employing  care- 
fully designed,  closely  monitored  grants  and 
contracts  with  universities  and  other  ap- 
pr^iiate  organisations. 

Bxlstlng  data  and  studies  wUl  be  utilized 
wherever  possible.  New  research  will  be  con- 
ducted, as  necessary,  to  fill  knowledge  and 
data  gaps  in  order  to  provide  public  policy 
decision  makers  with  the  best  attainable 
assessment  of  the  actual  and  potential  con- 
tribution of  science  and  technology  to  the 
nation's  intellectual,  cultural,  social,  educa- 
tional, and  economic  well-being. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mi'.  President,  I  think 
the  statement  is  very  effective  because 
It  shows  full  well  the  efforts  we  are  try- 
ing to  make  in  the  scientific  world  to 
move  toward  aid  and  assistance  to  many 
of  our  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  who  could 
not  be  here  supporting  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

3TATEMENT  BY  SeNATOB  ToWEB 

I  ,im  pleased  to  be  a  co-sponsor  of  S.  32,  the 
National  Science  Policy  and  Priorities  Act. 

While  I  intend  to  support  a  number  of 
amendments  to  modify  certain  provisions  of 
the  legislation,  I  am  In  favor  of  the  general 
Intent  of  the  bill  and  believe  that  Its  basic 
framework  represents  an  excellent  opportun- 
ity to  Improve  a  very  difficult  problem. 

The  dual  purpose  of  S.  32  Is  to  apply 
science  to  our  dooiestlc  problems  and  at  the 
same  time  algnlflcantly  reduce  underem- 
ployment and  unemployment  among  our  na- 
tion's engineers  and  scientists. 

I  strongly  believe  that  our  nation's  scien- 
tists, technicians  and  engineers  can  make  a 
meaningful  contribution  towards  achieving 
our  national  goals  in  such  areas  as  environ- 
mental quality,  mass  transportation  and 
housing.  At  the  same  time,  I  think  that  we 
as  a  nation  have  a  reapouslbUity  to  those 
individuals  in  our  society  who  have  loet  their 
Joba  due  to  cutbacks  in  defense  related 
endeavors. 

I  would  like  to  make  It  clear,  however, 
that  my  sponsorship  of  this  legislation  does 
not  detract  from  my  basic  position  that  this 
nation  must  maintain  a  strong  defense  pos- 
ture, tiding  into  consideration  the  need  for  a 
continuing  reliance  on  Research  and  De- 
velopment efforts  emanating  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  NASA.  I  am  con- 
fident that  a  reasonable  level  of  Defense 
R  *  D  wUl  be  maintained  Into  the  future 
along  the  lln«  called  for  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment budget  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

However,  due  to  Federal  cutbacks  In  recent 
years  In  Defense  and  Space  R&D  programs 
many  extremely  qualified  individuals  have 
joined  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed  or  have 
taken  jobs  not  at  aU  related  to  their  educa- 
tional and  past  employment  experiences. 
Many  Texans  have  been  adversely  affected 
by  these  cutbacks.  It  has  been  conservatively 
estimated  that  there  are  6,000  aerospace  tech- 
nicians and  engineers  presently  unejaployed 
In  Texas.  Purtbermore,  this  at  course  does 
not  take  into  consideration  those  who  have 
taken  employment  that  is  not  at  all  related 
to  their  wM'klng  experlenoee.  Some  of  us  may 
disagree  over  .bether  Congress  has  acted 
responsibly  In  making  cuts  that  caused  this 
problsm,  but  none  of  us  can  deny  that  the 
problwn  exists. 

The  blU  we  are  now  considering  would 
mobUlBS  the  talents  of  these  people  by  utl- 
llKlDg  proven  mscbsnlsms  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  It  will  build  up<m  the 
efforts  of  the  Nixon  Administration  which 


has  established  a  number  erf  responsive  pro- 
grams to  relocate  and  retrain  unemployed 
aerospace  technicians  and  engineers  For  in- 
stance, the  Technology  Mobilization  and  Re- 
employment Program,  opera'ed  througli  the 
Department  of  Labor,  has  assisted  thousands 
of  people  In  finding  new  pmplovment  op- 
portunities. One  of  Us  main  areas  of  con- 
centration has  been  the  Dallas-Port  Worth 
area  where  the  problem  of  unemployed  aero- 
space personnel  Is  verv  .severe 

The  Fifty  Cities  Project  is  r.noTher  Labor 
Department  program  which  seeks  to  assist 
unemployed  engineers  through  the  develop- 
ment of  Jobs  and  employer  contacts  by  an 
engineer  or  scientist  hired  tn  each  of  fifty 
cities.  In  Texas  alone,  specialists  have  been 
hired  in  Dallas.  El  Prso,  Fort  Worth,  Hoiisron 
and  San  .\ntonlo.  Additionally,  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Aeronautics  and  Astronau- 
tics under  Department  of  Labor  coniracts  has 
established  two  programs  for  the  assistance 
of  unemployed  engineers,  scientists  and  tech- 
nicians. All  of  these  efforts  will  be  strength- 
ened by  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Title  II  of  the  pending  bill  would  establish 
a  Civil  Science  Systems  Administration 
which  would  be  authorized  to  do  research, 
testing  and  demonstration  of  civil  science 
systems  In  order  to  provide  improved  public 
services  in  a  wide  variety  of  domestic  fields. 
This  Is  the  major  section  of  the  bill.  Placing 
this  agency  within  the  already  established 
National  Science  Foundation  will  best  insure 
that  our  federal  effort  will  result  in  positive 
accomplishments.  I  am  hopeful  that  Con- 
gress' further  deliberations  on  this  proposal 
will  clarify  the  relationship  of  this  new  Ad- 
ministration so  that  Its  services  will  not 
dtipllcate  existing  programs  already  operating 
through  the  National  Science  Foundation  or 
other  federal  agencies. 

Through  contracting  with  industry  aca- 
demic and  technical  educational  institutions. 
nonprofit  agencies  and  ptiblic  agencies  the 
broad  program  envisioned  by  this  legislation 
can  bring  together  the  best  talents  of  our 
nation  In  meeting  some  of  the  crucial  prob- 
lems facing  us  In  this  nuclear  age  It  is  not. 
however,  a  panacea  for  all  of  our  problems, 
technical  or  ecological,  and  should  not 
In  any  way  be  Interpreted  as  such  However. 
it  does  represent  a  national  comniltment  in 
the  form  of  a  partnership  with  many  In- 
terested Individuals  and  groups  within  our 
society  and  for  that  reason  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Ml-.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  said 
earlier  that  if  my  amendments  were  not 
adopted  I  would  find  it  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  vote  for  this  bill.  I  must  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Masachusetts  has. 
through  his  cooperation  on  the  last 
amendment,  made  it  much  more  feasible 
for  me  to  vote  for  the  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve with  the  authority  and  reduction 
In  the  overall  amoimt  we  are  approach- 
ing a  level  where  this  program  might 
possibly  be  made  to  work  and  I  do  believe 
that  what  we  have  in  mind  here  is  to  try 
and  persuade  those  people  in  the  scien- 
tific community  to  devote  more  of  their 
time  to  those  areas  in  which  all  of  us 
are  thoroughly  conceiTied.  and  would  be 
greatly  benefited. 

This  may  be  the  program  to  accom- 
plish that  purpose,  but  until  the  House 
takes  action  on  this  and  we  liave  a  chance 
to  see  it,  I  am  going  to  withheld  my  de- 
cision at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
'/ote  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Whcker)  .  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
'  yea. '  If  I  were  permitted  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  nay."  I.  therefore,  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  FANNIN  '  after  having  voted  in  the 
negative'.  Mr.  President,  on  thi.s  vote  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  <  Mr.  Tower  i  .  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  'yea."  I  liave 
already  voted  "nay. "  I,  therefore,  with- 
draw my  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr. 
Gambrell  ) ,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
<Mr.  McGee),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  ( Mr.  McGovern  ) ,  the  Senator 
from  Rliode  Islaiid  i  Mr.  Pell>  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Edwards",  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan ) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  Harrisj  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  amiounce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Gambrell  I.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee>.  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  ( Mr.  McGovern  > .  would 
each  vote  "yea  ' 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annoimce  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott'.  the 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker 
and  Mr.  Brock  ) .  the  Senators  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  Curtis  and  Mr.  Hruskai, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole*. 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin ) ,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  ( Mr. 
Percy)  ,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
( Mr.  ScHWEiKER) ,  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft;  ,  the  Senator  from  Texas  'Mr. 
Tower),  and  the  Senator  from  Comiec- 
ticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  3enator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  (Mi'.  Curtis',  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Taft),  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  ( Mr.  Percy  )  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  and  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  ( Mr.  Weicker  ' 
have  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  70, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

[No.  385  Leg.) 

TEAS— 70 

Moss 
Muskie 
Nelson 
Packwood 
Pastore 
Pearsou 
Pro.^mlre 
Ruudolpb 
Riblcoff 
Roth 
Harry  F..  .Jr.    Jackson  Saxbe 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Javits  Scott 

Cannon  Jordan.  Idaho     Smith 

Case  Kennedy  Sparkmau 

Chiles  Long  Spong 

Chxu-ch  Magnuson  Stafford 

Cook  Mansfield  Stevens 

Cooper  Mathlas  Stevenson 

Cotton  McClellan  SymlQKtoa 

Cranston  Mclntyre  Thurmond 

Domlnlck  Metcalf  Tunney 

Eagleton  Miller  WlUlams 

Pong  Mondale  Young 

Fulbrlght  Montoya 


Aiken 

Gravel 

Anderson 

Ourney 

Bayh 

Hansen 

Beall 

Hart 

Beutsta 

Hartke 

Bible 

Hatfield 

Bogps 

Hoilings 

Brooke 

Hughes 

Burdlck 

Humphrey 

Byrd. 
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Allen 

Bellmon 

Bennett 


NAYS — 8 

Eastland 

Brvln 

Ooldwater 


Stennis 
Talniadge 


PRESENT   AND    aiVINO    LIVE   PAIRS,    AS 
PREVIOUSLT  RECORDED— 2 

Mr.  Buckley,  against. 
Mr.  Fannin,  against. 

NOT  VOTING— 20 

jMjott  Orlffln  PeU 

S«uer  Harris  Percy 

S!r^fc  Hruska  Schwelker 

nurtis  Jordan,  NC.  Taft 

5ole  Mcaee  Tower 

Edwards  McGovern  Weicker 

Oambreil  Mundt 

So  the  bill    (S.  32)    was  passed,   as 

foUows:  ^  ^^ 

An  act  to  amend  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation Act  of  1960  m  order  to  establish  a 
framework  of  national  science  policy  and 
to  focus  the  Nation's  scientific  talent  and 
resources  on  Its  priority  problems,  and 
for  other  purjKises 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o) 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  Act 
may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Science  Policy 
and  Priorities  Act  of  1972". 

DECLARATION    OF    POLICY 

Sec.  2.  (ai  The  Congress  hereby  finds 
that— 

(1)  Federal  funding  for  science  and  tech- 
nology represents  an  investment  in  the  fu- 
ture, which  Is  indLsffensable  to  sustained 
national  progress; 

(2)  the  manpower  pool  of  scientists  and 
engmeers  constitutes  an  invaluable  national 
resource  which  should  be  utilized  to  the 
maximum  extent  possible  at  all  times; 

(31  the  Nation's  scientific  resources  can 
contribute  significantly  to  meeting  America'b 
human  needs  In  such  priority  problem  areas 
as  health  care,  poverty,  public  safety,  jjollu- 
tlon.  unemployment,  productivity,  housing, 
education,  transportation,  nutrition,  com- 
munications, and  energy  resources;  and 

(4)  at  this  time  of  maximum  need,  much 
of  the  Nation's  technical  talent  Is  l^etng 
wasted  or  misapplied  because  of  inadequate 
programs  of  civilian  science  and  technology. 

lb)  The  Congress  declares  that  It  is  the 
continuing  policy  and  responsibility  of  the 
Federal  Oovernment  to  take  appropriate 
measures  directed  toward  achieving  the  fol- 
lowing goals — 

( 1 )  the  total  Federal  investment  in  science 
and  technology  must  be  raised  to  an  expend- 
iture level  which  Is  adequate  to  the  human 
needs  of  the  Nation,  and  then  continue  to 
Increase  to  the  degree  required  to  achieve 
an  annual  qualitative  growth  in  the  gross 
national  product  needed  to  sustain  a  full 
employment  economy; 

(2)  scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
must  have  continuing  opportunities  for 
socially  useful  employment  in  positions  com- 
mensurate with  their  professional,  technical 
capabilities; 

(3)  Federal  obligations  for  civilian  research 
and  engineering  activities  must  be  increased 
so  as  to  reach  a  level  of  parity  with  Federal 
obligations  for  defense  research  and  engi- 
neering activities,  whereupon  the  level  of 
parity  must  be  maintained  or  exceeded,  ex- 
cept when  Inconsistent  with  overriding  con- 
siderations of  national  seciulty:  and 

(4)  Federal  programs  for  civilian  research 
and  engineering  must  be  focused  on  meet- 
ing the  human  needs  <^  the  Nation  In  such 
priority  problem  areas  as  health  care,  pov- 
erty, public  safety,  pollution,  unemploy- 
ment, productivity,  housing,  education, 
transportation,  nutrition,  communications, 
and  energy  resources. 


TITLE  I — SCIENCE  POLICT  AND  PRIORI- 
TIES FOR  CIVILIAN  RESEARCH  AND 
ENOINEEBINO 

SBOBT    TITLX 

Sec  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Science  Policy  Act". 

AUTHoarrY  of  the  national  sciencb 

FOUNDATION 

Sec.  102.  Section  3  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1960  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"Id)  The  Foundation  shall  recommend 
and  encovu-age  the  pursuit  of  national  poU- 
cies  designed  to  foster  research  and  educa- 
tion in  science  and  engineering,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  scientific  and  technical  knowl- 
edge to  the  solution  of  national  problems.  ' 

RESEARCH    AND    ENGINEERING    PRIORITIES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  The  Foundation  shall  Iden- 
tify priority  areas  of  clvlUan  research  and 
engineering  likely  to  contribute  to  the  reso- 
lution of  national  problems  In  areas  such  as 
health  care,  poverty,  public  safety,  pollution, 
unemployment,  housing,  education,  trans- 
portation, nutrition,  communications,  and 
energy  resources.  In  making  such  identifica- 
tions, the  Foundation  shall — 

( 1 )  take  account  of  the  results  of  Its  pro- 
erams  conducted  or  assisted  under  section 
207; 

1 2)  consult  with  appropriate  scientific  and 
technical  organizations  such  as  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  the  National  Academy 
of  Engineering,  and  the  National  Institute  ol 
Medicine;  and 

(3)  coordinate  and  correlate  Its  activities 
With  respect  to  such  identification  with  other 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  under- 
taking programs  relevant  to  these  problems. 

(b)  Prom  funds  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 107.  the  Foimdatlon  may  employ  by 
grant  or  contract  such  consulting  services 
as  it  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  func- 
tions assigned  to  the  Foundation  \mder  this 
.section. 

RESEARCH    PROGRAM 

Sec.  104.  Prom  funds  available  pursuant 
to  section  107,  the  Foundation  is  authorized 
to  make  grants  to.  or  enter  into  contracts 
v.'ith.  appropriate  organizations  for  the  con- 
duct of  basic  and  applied  research  and  en- 
gineering designed  to  advance  the  scientific 
and  technical  state-of-the-art  In  such  prior- 
ity areas  as  are  identified  under  section  103 

NATIONAL    SCIENCE    BOARD 

Sec.  105.  Section  4  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation   Act   of    1950   is   amended — 

(1 )  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (a)  a  comma  and  the 
following:  'within  the  framework  of 
applicable  national  policies  as  set  forth  by 
the  President  and  the  Congress"  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

■•(c)  The  persons  nominated  for  appoint- 
ment as  members  of  the  Board  ( 1 )  shaU  be 
eminent  In  the  fields  of  science,  social 
science,  engineering,  agriculture.  Industry, 
education,  or  public  affairs;  (2)  shall  be 
selected  solely  on  the  basis  of  established 
records  of  distinguished  service,  and  (8)  shall 
be  so  selected  as  to  provide  representation 
of  the  views  of  leaders  from  a  diversity  of 
fields  from  all  areas  of  the  Nation.  The  Presi- 
dent Is  requested,  in  the  making  of  nomina- 
tions of  persona  for  appointment  ai  mem- 
bers, to  give  due  consideration  to  any  r' com- 
mendations for  nomination  which  may  be 
submitted  m  him  by  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  National  Academy  of  Engineer- 
ing, the  National  Association  of  State  Uni- 
versities and  Land-Grant  Colleges,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Universitiee,  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  OoUeges,  the  Association  of 
State  Colleges  and  Universities,  or  by  other 


scientific,  technical,  or  educational  aasoola- 
tlona." 

POLICT    APFRAISAI.  AKD    RkPOBTINC 

SBC.  106.  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.  the  NaUonal  Science  Fovmdatiou 
sbaU — 

( 1 )  analyze  lnform«*ion  regarding  Federal 
expenditures  for  reeearch  and  engineering  ac- 
tivities, and  the  employment  and  availability 
of  scientific,  engineering,  and  technical  mai;- 
power,  which  the  Foundation  has  assembled 
pursuant  to  paragraphs  (1),  (6).  (6).  and 
(7)  of  section  3(a)  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  In  order  to  appraise 
the  Implementation  of  the  poUcles  set  forth 
In  section  2  of  this  Act; 

(2)  develop  and  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  programs  and  activi- 
ties which  win  contribute  to  carrying  out  the 
policies  set  forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act;  and 

1 3)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
for  transmittal  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  January  31  of  each  calendar  year,  a  re- 
port on  Its  activities  xmder  this  Act  and  an 
appraisal  of  the  extent  to  which  the  policies 
set  forth  In  section  2  are  being  succesefuUy 
implemented,  together  with  such  recommen- 
dations, including  recommendations  for  ad- 
cUtional  legislation,  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

AUTHOalZATION    OF    APPROPBIATIONB 

Sec.  107.  la)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
sections  103  and  104  of  this  title  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  $6,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973.  $10,000,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974. 
and  $16,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  obligation,  for  expenditure,  or  for 
obligation  and  expenditure,  for  such  period 
or  periods  as  may  be  specified  In  Acts  making 
such  appropriations. 

Tl-n  E  II— DESIGN  AND  DEMONSTRA'nON 
OF  CIVIL  SCIENCE  SYSTEMS 

SHORT    TITLE 

Ssc.  201.  ThU  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
■  Civil  Science  Systems  Act" 

AVTHORITT    OF   THE    NATIONAL    SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

Sec.  202.  ia)(l)  The  Foundation  Is  au- 
thorized to  Initiate  and  support  programs 
which  ixse  science,  technology,  and  advanced 
analytical  techniques,  such  as  systems  anal- 
ysis, to  design  clvU  science  systems  which 
"are  capable  of  providing  Improved  public 
services  In  such  areas  as  health  care  deUvery, 
pubUc  safety,  public  sanitation,  pollution 
control,  housing,  transportation,  public  utili- 
ties, communications,  and  education. 

(2)  The  Foundation,  insofar  as  is  practica- 
ble, is  authorized  and  directed  to  develop  al- 
ternative civil  science  systems  In  order  to 
promote  a  wider  range  of  choice  for  the  ap- 
plication of  such  systems. 

(b)  The  Fotindatlon  Is  authorized  to  Ini- 
tiate and  support  the  public  demonstration 
of  civil  science  systems  which  have  been 
designed  under  this  title. 

(c)  Section  6(e)  of  the  National  Science 
Fotmdatlon  Act  of  i960  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  provisions  of  this  subeectlon 
shall  not  apply  to  the  authority  granted  to 
the  Director  tmder  title  n  of  the  National 
Science  Policy  and  Priorities  Act  of  1972.' 

PSOCftAIia   AUTHOBIZED 

S«c.  203.  In  c«der  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  title,  the  Foundation  Is  authorised 
and  directed  to — 

(a)  initiate  and  support  programs  of  ap- 
plied research  and  experlmMitaUoa,  in  ord«r 
to  design  civU  science  systcma  cap»bf  of 
providing  improved  public  serrloea; 

(b)  test  and  evaluate  the  alternative  civil 
science  systems  designed  umder  this  title,  and 
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appraise  tlie  results  of  such  tests  In  term*  or 
applicable  technical,  envlronmeutal.  ecouom- 
Jc.  social,  and  esthetic  factors; 

(c)  disseminate  and  deinonstr»te  the  re- 
siUta  of  programB  oonducted  or  assisted  un- 
der this  title  ao  that  such  dvU  science  sys- 
t-ea\a  niay  be  ertectively  utilized  In  the  de- 
velopment of  new  communities,  and  in  the 
Improvement  of  living  conditions  In  existing 
commimltles;  and 

(d)  anure  that  the  programs  conducted 
or  assisted  mider  this  title  make  maximum 
effective  use  of  tiie  Nations  scientists,  en- 
gineers, and  technicians,  including  those 
who  are  unemployed. 

B»r\BMSH««BNT    OT    THE     CIVIt.     SCIENCE 
SYSrtMS    ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  204.  There  Is  hereby  established 
within  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  Civil  Science  Systems  Administration  to 
administer  Federal  programs  carried  out 
under  this  title. 

Ssc.  ao6  (a)  The  Administration  shall  be 
headed  by  an  Associate  Director  for  ClvU 
Science  Systems  who  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

(h)  The  functions  of  the  Director  imder 
this  title  and  any  other  functions  of  the 
Civil  Science  Systems  Administration  shall 
be  carried  out  through  the  Administration 
by  the  Aasociate  Director,  who  shall  be  re- 
sponsible to  and  report  to  the  Director. 

(e)  There  shall  be  a  Deputy  Asaoclate  Dl- 
reetM'  for  Civil  Science  Systems  who  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with 
the  advloe  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and 
shall  i>erform  such  duties  and  exercise  such 
powsra  as  the  Aasociate  Director  may  pre- 
acrlbtt.  The  Deputy  Associate  Director  shall 
act  for,  and  exercise  the  powers  of,  the  As- 
•oeiate  Dtreetor  during  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  the  Asaoclate  Director  or  m  the 
event  of  a  vacancy  in  the  office  of  Associate 
Director. 

(d)  There  shall  be  two  Asslfitaut  Directors 
for  ClvU  Science  Systems  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall 
perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such  powers 
as  the  AnenrlBtfi  Director  shall  preecrlbe.  with 
the  stipulation  that  one  Assistant  Director 
shall  lie  responsible  for  advising  and  aaaist- 
Ing  the  Associate  Director  with  respect  to  the 
engineering  and  technical  aspects  of  the  Ad- 
milnlatratlou's  piogzams,  and  the  other  As- 
sistant Director  shall  be  Eeeponslble  for  ad- 
vlalng  and  assisting  the  Associate  Director 
with  respect  to  the  behavioial  and  social 
science  aspects  of  the  Administration's 
programs. 

(e)  (1)  Section  5314  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  la  amanrtari  by  mitUng  at  the  and  there- 
of the  fallowing  new  paragraph: 

"(fiS)  The  Associate  Director  for  Civil  Sci- 
ence Systems  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation." 

(2)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  foUowlxag  new  paragraph: 

"  ( 95 )  The  Deputy  Associate  Director  for 
Civil  Science  Systems  of  the  National  Sci- 
ence Fotindatlon." 

(3)  Section  5816  of  title  S.  United  States 
Code,  is  ameiided  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(131)  Assistant  Directors  for  Civil  Sci- 
ence Systems  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation." 

(f)  Section  14  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  subsection  (b)  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Neither  the  Director,  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector, the  AsBoctete  Director,  the  Deputy  As- 
sociate Director,  nor  any  Assistant  Director 
shall  engage  tn  any  other  business,  vocation, 
or  employment  while  serving  In  such  posi- 
tion; nor  shall  the  Director,  the  Deputy  Di- 
rector,  the   Associate   Director,   the   Deputy 


Associate  Director,  or  any  Assistant  Director, 
except  witli  Uie  approval  ot  the  Board,  bold 
any  office  In.  or  act  lu  any  capacity  lor.  any 
organization,  agency,  or  institution  with 
which  the  Foundation  makes  any  grant,  con- 
tract, or  other  arrangement  under  this  Act." 

CIVIL  SCIENCE  SYSTEMS  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

3ec  200.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Civil  Science  Svstems  .Advisory  Council  lo  be 
composed  of  thlrtv-one  members,  of  whom 
eighteen  members  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
Director  for  terms  of  three  years,  and  thir- 
teen Ehall  be  ex  officio  members  designated 
in  subsection  (O  of  this  section.  Appointed 
members  shall  lie  chosen  from  among  per- 
sons who  have,  bv  reason  of  experience  or 
acoompllshments.  demonstrated  their  qtiali- 
flcatlons  to  serve  on  the  Council,  In  equal 
numbers  from  among  the  loUowing  cate- 
gories— 

1.  business; 

2.  labor: 

3.  engineers,  design,  professionals,  and 
natural  scientists; 

4.  social  and  behavlorlal  scientists; 

5.  environmental  and  other  community 
groups:  and 

6.  consumers. 

(b)(1)  Of  the  members  first  appointed,  six 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year,  six 
shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  six  shall  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  as  designated  by  the  Director  at  the 
time  of  appointment. 

(2)  Any  member  appointed  to  flU  a  va- 
cancy occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appointed 
shall  be  appointed  only  for  tlie  remainder  of 
such  term.  Members  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
appointment and  may  serve  alter  the  explra- 
Uon  of  their  terms  until  their  successors 
have  taken  office. 

(3)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Council  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  flUed  in  the 
same  manner  by  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(4)  Each  appointed  member  of  the  Coun- 
cil shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  daily  rate  pre- 
scribed for  08-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  Including  traveltlme.  and  while  so  serv- 
ing away  from  their  homes  or  regtilar  places 
of  business,  they  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses. Including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence, In  the  same  manner  as  thf  ex- 
penses authorized  by  section  5703(b)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  lor  person  in  the  Oov- 
emment  service  employed  intermittently. 

{ 5)  The  Council  shall  annually  elect  one 
of  its  members  to  serve  as  Chairman  until 
the  next  election.  The  Council  shall  meet  at 
the  call  of  the  Chairman,  but  not  less  often 
than  four  times  a  year. 

(0)  Eleven  of  the  voting  members  of  the 
Council  shall  constitute  a  quorum  necessary 
for  the  transaction  of  official  business. 

(c)  The  Associate  Director  for  Civil  Science 
Systems;  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce for  Science  and  Technology;  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  for  Health  and  Scientihc  Affairs;  <.ae 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  for  Research  and  Technology; 
the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration:  the  Chairman 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  tlie  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Transportation  for  Sys- 
tems Development  and  Technology;  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Euvirouiuenlai  Protection 
Agency;  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity;  and  tlie  Chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality  shall 
be  nonvoting  ex  officio  members  of  the  Coun- 
cil. 

(d)  A  representative  desiguated  by  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Conference;  a  representative 
designated  by  the  National  Association  of 
Counties;  and  a  representative  jointly  desig- 


nated by  the  National  League  of  Cities  and 
the  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors  shall 
be  voting  ex  officio  members  of  the  Council. 

(e)  The  Council  shall — 

(1)  advise  the  Director  with  respect  to  the 
discharge  of  his  responsibilities  under  this 
title; 

(2)  review  and  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
ot  Federal   programs  under  this   title: 

(3)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Director 
and  the  National  Science  Board  such  Interim 
reports  as  it  deems  advisable,  and  an  annual 
report  of  its  findings  and  recommendations, 
together  with  any  recommendations  for 
ciianges  in  the  provisions  of  this  title;  and 

(4)  disseminate  its  findings  and  recom- 
mendations to  such  extent  and  in  .such  man- 
ner as  it  deems  effective  and  advisable. 

(f)  The  Director  shall  make  available  to 
the  Council  such  staff.  Information,  and  oth- 
er assistance  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out 
its  activities. 

PLANNnro  roK  civil,  science  systems 
Sec.  207.  (a)  Prom  funds  available  ptir- 
suant  to  section  21'i.  the  Director  is  author- 
ized to  conduct  planning  studies,  to  transfer 
funds  to  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  to  make 
grants  to,  or  to  enter  Into  contracts  with, 
academic  Institutions,  nonprofit  Institutes 
and  organizations.  State,  regional,  and  local 
governmental  agencies,  and  private  business 
firms,  for  the  conduct  of  planning  studies 
for  the  design  and  demonstration  of  civil 
science  systems  capable  of  providing  im- 
proved public  servlcea.  Such  studies  will — 

( 1 )  be  directed  toward  the  objective  of  de- 
signing, testing,  evaluating,  and  demonstrat- 
ing civil  science  systems  for  subeequent  in- 
corporation in  new  communities,  and  for 
subsequent  use.  with  appropriate  adapta- 
tions, in  existing  communities; 

1 2)  include  long-range  planning  studies  as 
well  as  Intermediate  and  short-range  studies; 

(3)  make  maximum  use  of  the  results  of 
activities  undertaken  under  section  103  and 
104  and  the  scientific  and  technical  informa- 
tion provided  under  section  211; 

(4)  encompass  studies  of  a  wide  range  of 
public  service  areas.  Including  but  not  lim- 
ited to  health  care,  public  safety,  public  san- 
itation, pollution  control,  housing,  trans- 
portation, public  utilities,  communications, 
and  education; 

(5)  Include  specific  studies  of  the  eco- 
nomic, sociological,  jjsychologlcal,  legal,  ad- 
ministrative, and  political  factors  which 
affect  the  design,  development,  and  Imple- 
mentation of  civil  science  systems  to  provide 
public  services; 

(6)  Include  total  civil  systems  studies 
which  Integrate  the  specific  studies  carried 
out  under  paragraphs  (4)  and  (5)  of  this 
BUtisectlon. 

( b )  In  delineating  the  goals  and  establish- 
ing the  priorities  for  such  planning  studies 
as  are  conducted  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  the  Director  shall  consult  with 
thp  Civil  Science  Systems  Advisory  Council 
applied    social    reseasch 

Sec.  208,  (a)  Prom  funds  available  pur- 
suant to  section  214,  the  Director  Is  author- 
ized to  transfer  funds  to  other  departments 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and 
to  make  grants  to,  and  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with  academic  InstitutlonB.  uonproiit 
Institutes  and  organizations,  pubUc  agencies, 
and  private  builnesa  firms,  for  the  conduct 
of  applied  social  research  into  the  economic, 
sociological,  political,  legal,  administrative, 
and  psychological  aspects  of  the  design,  de- 
velopment, and  Implementation  of  civil  sci- 
ence systems  enable  of  providing  improved 
public  services. 

(b)  The  scientific  Information  which  is 
currently  avaUable  in  these  areas  and  which 
is  generated  as  a  result  of  the  research  under- 
taken under  this  section  shall  be  fuUy  taken 
into  accotmt  by  the  Foundation  In  the  de- 


^.opment  of  prog,«n.  and  the  designed     [^-^--^•"^L'^TeMmr^l^.'^^SS 
Ration   of    civil    science   systems    under     l^^^^^^'j^^SSnlng  to  clvU  science  sys- 


^.,  in  making  grants  or  entering  into 
«>nuact^  ^derth^  section,  the  Dhrector 
^»,Y^e  ^proprlate  account  of  the  results 
^Tthel^^anXgTtudiee  conducted  or  assisted 
under  section  207. 

CWL    SCIENCK    SYSTEM    RESEARCH    AND 
DESIGN 

<iwr  >09  (a)  Prom  funds  available  ptu- 
suS^t  t^  section  214,  the  Director  U  author- 
STto  transfer  fund,  to  other  departments 
^  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govermnent^ 
^  to  make  grants  to,  and  to  enter  into 
^tr«:t8  with,  academic  tnstltutlous.  non- 
profit institutes  and  organizations,  public 
Ancles,  and  private  business  firms,  for  re- 
Si  v^th  rwpect  to.  and  design  of.  clvU 
^ce  systems  capable  of  providing  im- 
Soved  public  service.  In  areas  such  a.  hea  th 
S?e,  public  safety,  public  sanitation,  pollu- 
Uon  wntrol,  housing,  transportation  public 
utUltles.  communications,  and  education. 

,b)  in  making  grants  or  entering  into 
contracts  under  this  section,  the  Director 
shall  take  appropriate  account  of  the  re- 
sSt.  of  the  planning  studies  conducted  or 
lifted  under  section  207.  and  the  applied 
soctaTresearch  studies  oonducted  or  assisted 
under  section  206.  4^t..„  ,«„ 

(c)  Each  contract  awarded  under  this  sec- 
tion shaU  contain  provisions  which  assure 
that  specific  performance  oblectives.  and 
any  applicable  physical,  environmental,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  esthetic  constraints  are 
specified  with  particularity  for  each  project 
conducted  under  said  contract. 

(d)  TO  assure  that  civil  science  systems 
designed  under  this  section  are  responsive  t« 
public  needs  and  desires,  the  Director  shall 
obtain  community  and  public  views  In  his 
determination  of  the  performance  objectives 
and  priorities  to  be  met  by  such  systems. 

TMTINO    AKD    EVALUATION 

Sec  210.  (a)  (1)  Prom  fund,  available  pur- 
suant to  section  214,  the  Director  is  author- 
ized to  transfer  funds  to  other  departnaentt 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
and  to  make  grant,  to,  and  to  enter  into  con- 
tract, with,  academic  InstitutioniS,  nonprofit 
institutes  and  organUsations.  State,  regional, 
and  local  govemmentaJ  agencies,  and  pri- 
vate businees  firm,  for  testing  and  evaluat- 
ing clvU  science  systems  which  make  use  of 
advanced  science  and  technology. 

(2)  Such  testing  and  evaluation  shall  uti- 
lize aU  avaUable,  applicable  analytical  tech- 
niques, such  as  computer  simulation.  syB- 
tems  analysis,  and  technology  aswesment, 
to  test  and  appraise  such  systemB  in  terms  of 
their  conformance  to  performance  objec- 
tives; adherence  to  stipulated  constraints; 
costs  and  ancillary  consequences;  Impact  on 
the  environment;  Impact  on  esthetic  values; 
responsiveness  to  public  needs  *nd  deeires; 
and  their  comparison  with  alternative  civil 
science  systems  which  may  provide  similar 
public  services. 

(b)  From  funds  available  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 214,  the  Director  is  authorU«d  and  di- 
rected to  carry  out  final  evaluations  of  dvil 
science  systems  which  make  iMe  at  advanced 
science  and  technology,  taking  appropriate 
account  of  the  results  of  the  tests  conducted 
or  assisted  imder  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  results  of  the  applied  social 
research  conducted  or  assisted  under  section 

2oe. 

(c)  In  making  grants  or  entering  into  con- 
tracts under  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
take  account  of  the  results  of  the  planning 
studies  conducted  or  assisted  under  section 
207. 

INroaitATION    DISSEMINATION 

SBC.  211.  Prom  funds  available  pursuant  to 
section  214,  the  Director  Is  authorized  to  es- 
tablish a  con^>uterized  Civil  Science  Systems 


inf^tlon  pertaining  to  clvU  sconce  sy. 
tem.  resulting  from  programs  under  thl. 
title,  and  shall  provide  suoh  i^*™***?^^ 
interested  organization,  in  Federal,  State, 
and  local  government.  Industry,  academic 
institutions,  and  the  nonprofit  sector,  upon 
request  from  such  organizations,  ^  accord- 
ance with  such  administrative  procedures  as 
are  established  by  the  Director. 

SYSTEMS   DEMONSTRATION 

SBC  212  (a)  From  funds  available  pur- 
suant to  section  214,  the  Director  1.  author- 
ized to  transfer  funds  to  other  department, 
and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 
and  to  make  grants  to,  and  to  enter  Into  con- 
tracts with,  academic  institutions,  nonprofit 
institutes  and  organizations.  State,  region^, 
and  local  governmental  agencies,  and  pri- 
vate business  firms,  for  the  construction 
and  public  exhibition  of  clvU  science  sys- 
tems demonstration  projects,  which  lUtwtrate 
the  functioning  and  associated  benefits  of 
alternative,  effective  clvU  science  sy«t*°»» 
resulting  from  research  and  design  activities 
conducted  or  assisted  under  this  title. 

(b)  Such  grants  or  contracts  shaU  con- 
tain provisions  which  assure  that  such  dem- 
onstration projects  include — 

(1)  acciurate  and  complete  representa- 
tions of  the  ClvU  science  systems  involved 
In  the  demonstration.  Indicating  the  im- 
proved public  services  which  they  are  capa- 
ble of  providing;  and 

(2)  public  exhibitions  which  sxe  an- 
nounced m  advance  and  are  open  for  in- 
spection by  any  interested  organUattoa  or 
Individual  in  accordance  with  such  admin- 
istrative procedures  as  are  prescribed  by  the 
Foundation.  

(c)  Prior  to  entering  Into  any  demonstra- 
tion project  grant  or  contract,  the  Director 
wlU  consult  with  all  State  aiid  local  govern- 
ments m  whoee  Jurisdictions  such  demon- 
stration may  occur,  and  wlU  take  account 
of  the  views  of  such  governments  In  de- 
termining to  award  such  a  grant  or  con- 
tract. 

COORDINATION   WTTH  OTHER  GOVERNMENT 
ACSMCISS 

SEC.  218.  In  planning  and  conducting  or 
assisting  programs  under  this  title,  the  Di- 
rector ShaU  maintain  continuing  consulta- 
tion and  coordination  with  appropriate 
Federal.  State,  regional,  and  local  govern- 
mental agenclee,  including,  but  not  limited 
to  the  Departments  of  Commerce;  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare;  Housing  and  Ur- 
ban Development;  and  Transportation;  the 
CouncU  on  Envht)nmental  Quality;  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion; the  Atomic  Energy  Commission;  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity;  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency;  the  National 
Governors  Conference;  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Counties;  the  United  States  Con- 
ference of  Mayors;  and  the  National  League 
of  Cities.  Such  consultation  and  coordina- 
tion shall  be  carried  out  through  the  Coun- 
cU established  tinder  section  206,  and 
through  approprUte  stafl  contact,  at  other 
levels  of  the  agencies  Involved. 

AUTHOaiXArXON    Of   APPaOFRIATXONS 

Sec.  214.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions 
Of  this  title,  there  are  authorteed  to  be  ap- 
propriated $96,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  $290,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
elShig  June  30,  1974;  and  MIO.OOO.OOO  for 
fiscal  year  ending  Jtme  30, 1976. 

(b)  Funds  ttpptopriAXtiX  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain  avaU- 
able for  obligation,  for  expenditure,  or  for 
obligation  and  expenditure,  for  such  period 
or  periods  as  may  be  specified  In  Acts  mak- 
ing such  appropriations. 


TTTLE    nl-TRANSITION    OT  ^C^CM. 
MANPOWiai    TO    CIVIUAN    PROGRAMS 

BHORX   TirUE 

Sec    301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Technical  Manpower  Transition  Act". 

AUTHORITY    or   THE    NATIONAL    SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION 

SBC  302  The  Poimdatlon  Is  authorl«ed  to 
Dlan  and  assist  in  the  transition  of  scientific 
and  technical  manpower  from  research  and 
engineering  program,  which  have  been,  term  - 
nated  or  significantly  reduced  to  other  clvU- 
lan-orlented  research  and  engtoeerlng  ftc- 
ilvltles.  The  Ptound*tlon  Is  further  f-^^o^' 
laed  to  plan  and  aaatet  in  the  transition  of 
scientific  and  technical  n^^^ix***'  ""^^^'^ 
search  and  engineering  programs  wbl^t^ve 
been  terminated  or  signlflcMitly  reduced  due 
to  the  transfer  abroad  of  technical  artlv^- 
ties  of  American  based  transnational  firms 
to  other  clvUlan-orlented  research  and  engi- 
neering activities.  ___ 

ADVISOET  PANEL  ON  TRANSTTION  OF  "Ca^TTIT- 
IC  AND  TECHNICAL  MANl»OWE«  TO  CmUAH 
PROGRAMS 

SEC.  303.  (a)  There  i«  hereby  estabUshed  an 
Advtaory  Panel  on  Traneition  of  Scientific 
^  Technical  Manpower  to  ClvUlan  Pro- 
erama  to  be  compoeed  of  thirty-one  membeni, 
^Tbom  eighteen  meaxber.  shall  be  ap- 
Dolnted  by  the  Director  for  terms  of  three 
veais  and  of  thirteen  es  (OOelal  members 
de^^ted  in  svUMeotton  (c)  of  this  se«*ton. 
Appointed  members  shaU  be  cboeen  &om 
a,^g  penons  who  h*ve,  by  reason  otj^ 
^^^  "oTTcoaopiiBbamat^  dem^strated 
their  quallficatloe  to  serve  on  the  Panel,  in 
equal  numbers  from  the  foUowlng  c»tegorlee: 

(1)  BngtMerlng  and  natural  sciences,  in- 
cluding the  environmental  sciences; 

(2)  Boonomlcs  and  social  sciences: 
(8)  Industry; 
(4)   Labor; 

(6)  PubUc  affairs,  educaUon,  and  man- 
power training;  and  

(8)  Unemployed  or  underemployed  scien- 
tlstt,  engineers,  and  teciinlclana. 

(b)  (1)  Of  the  members  first  appointed,  six 
BhaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  one  year,  sU 
ShaU  be  appointed  for  a  term  of  two  years, 
and  six  shall  be  appointed  foe  »  twin  of 
three  years,  as  designated  by  the  Director  at 
the  time  of  appolntmsnt. 

(2)  Any  member  aftpolnted  to  flU  a  vacancy 
occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of  ^  term 
for  whkJh  his  predeoeeeor  was  Wictotedah^ 
be  appointed  only  for  the  remaind«  oisuctx 
term^tembers  shaU  be  eligible  for  rew^n*- 
ment  and  may  serve  after  the  «?»»»»»«"  «J 
their  terms  untu  their  succes8<ws  have  taken 

°  (8)  Any  vacancy  on  the  Panel  shall  not 
affect  It.  powers,  but  shaU  be  flllwl  In  the 
same  manner  by  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made.  i»»„.i 
(4)  Bach  appointed  member  of  the  Panel 
ShaU.  whUe  serving  on  business  of  the  P»nel, 
be  entlUed  to  receive  compens^Jon  at  a  rate 
not  to  exceed  the  daUy  rate  preecrlbed  for 
ao-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  ■«"<» 
5382  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  including 
traveltlme,  and  whiVe  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  pUoee  of  busineM, 
they  may  be  allow«l  travel  expwises,  includ- 
ing per  diem  in  lieu  of  subrtstence.  to  the 
samemanner  as  the  expensee  authorised  by 
section  5703 (b)  of  title  6,  United  States  Code. 
for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

(6)  Eleven  of  the  voting  members  of  the 
panel  shall  constitute  a  quorum  neceesary 
lor  the  transaction  of  olBclal  business. 

(c)  The  Panel  shaU  annuaUy  elect  one  of 
its  appointed  members  to  serve  as  chairman 
untu  the  next  election.  The  Panel  shall  meet 
at  the  caU  of  the  chairman,  but  not  less 
often  than  four  times  a  year.  The  Associate 
Director  for  ClvU  Service  Systems:  the  Chair- 
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y«««  gt  tb»  OouneU  of  Boonomic  Advisers; 
tbm  AMtttant  BecMtMry  of  Commeroa  for 
Science  and  Technology;  the  ABSlstant  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  for  Manpower;  the  Asslatant 
I>«reetor  tor  ■conoeOc  Affalis  of  tiM  United 
Statea  Arma  Ooatial  and  Dtaarmamant  Agen. 
cy;  tlM  AdmlnUtistor  of  tb«  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration;  the  Dl- 
iMstor  of  Defenae  Research  and  Engineering: 
the  Chairman  of  the  Atomic  Knergy  Commis- 
sion- the  commlsBloner  of  Bduo»tkm;  and 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  HealUi.  Wncatlon, 
and  Welfare  for  Health  and  ScJen.lflc  Af- 
fairs sbmll  be  ex  olBclo  nonvoting  members 
of  the  Panel. 

(d)  A  repreeentatlve  designated  by  the  Na- 
tional Ouvmatm  Conference;  a  repreeenta- 
tJve  designated  by  the  Nattonal  AseoelatUwa 
of  Oowntles;  and  a  represwt^lve  joinUy 
deetgnated  by  the  National  Lei«ue  of  Cities 
and  ttoe  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors 
rtMtl  tM  vottng  ex  oOclo  members  of  the 
Panel. 

(e)  The  Panel  shall — 

(I)  advise  the  Director,  with  respect  to  the 
diaotaargs  of  bis  responsibilities  under  this 
title; 

(3)  t«vlew  and  evaluate  the  effectu-eness  ol 
Federal  programs  under  this  title; 

(8)  prepare  and  submit  soeh  Interim  re- 
ports aa  It  deems  advisable,  and  an  annual 
roport  of  Its  findings  and  reonmmwndatlon  n, 
together  with  any  remmmswriatlnn  for 
dianges  In  ttie  provisions  of  this  title;   and 

(«)  diMSiiilnntn  its  findings  and  rseom- 
BMndKttaoa  to  sach  eztsnt  and  in  SHoh  man- 
ner m  K  deems  aHeetise  and  advisable. 

(f)  TIM  Dlreetor  shall  make  available  to 
ttte  Famsl  SBch  staff,  infocmation,  and  other 
Mstttanoa  m  it  may  require  to  esiry  out  Its 
aeUTlUaa. 

■■■■■■■rn  OK  TaAMsmow  to  czviuan 


Sxc.  SO*.  From  funds  svaflable  pursviant  to 
section   313,    the   Foundation   la   anthortzed 


(1)  make  grants  to.  or  to  enter  Into  oon- 
tracts  with,  academic  Instttuttoos,  nonproflt 
Instltntsa  and  organizations,  public  agencies, 
and  private  business  firms,  for  the  ooodnct 
of  reeeareh  dasicned  to  study  and  appraise 
tbe  soctel.  eeonomic,  and  managsrtal  aspects 
of  toansitkm  tram  defenaa  maaarch  and  en- 
glneartiv  activities  to  clvUlan-oriented  re- 
eeareh and  angtaeering  actlvitlea:   and 

(2)  disseminate  pobiicly.  or  enter  into 
eoatvaats  wtth  academic  Inatltotlons,  non- 
pt«^t  Inetttutaa  and  organ InatAons.  puhllc 
i^aw^am,  -"^  prtvata  bualneaa  flxms  for  the 
padsUo  dl— ■iiliistlnn  of,  the  algnifioant  re- 
aatta  of  socb  research  oonduotad  under  sub- 
aaotlan  (1)  ot  this  aecUoo.  as  appear  likely 
tt>  aU  in  the  tranalUon  from  defense  re- 
search and  engineering  activities  to  clvUlan- 
erlaatad  raaaaroh  and  engineering  activities, 
partloiilacly  those  directed  toward  the  reso- 
liitlan  of  priority  nwtt""<^l  problems,  as  Iden- 
tified under  section  103. 


I  TO  SXATS  ANS  UOCAl.  COVIXNMBNTS 

BBC.  sot.  (a)  Prom  funds  available  ptixsu- 
ant  to  saetlan  313,  the  Foundation  Is  authcr- 
iaad  to  BWke  grants  to  State  and  local  gov- 
smBseintB  and  regional  governmental  agencies 


( 1)  tbe  conduct  of  programs  at  the  State, 
local,  or  regional  level,  which  are  designed 
to  fadUtate  the  transition  of  scientific  and 
tedbnical  activltlea  to  civilian  programs 
within  Om  particular  State,  local,  or  regloiial 
acoar,  and 

(2)  the  hiring  of  currently  unemployed  or 
underemployed  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  to  work  within  State,  local,  or 
r^lonai  governmental  agencies  In  positions 
which  utUiaa  their  technical  skills. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  prescribe  applicable 
salary  rates  for  different  types  of  technical 
positions  In  dlSerent  areas  of  the  country, 
aon«  of  which  shall  exceed  the  rate  paid  a 
person  occupying  grade  OB- 13,  step  1. 


(c)  No  one  hired  bv  a  State,  local,  or  re- 
gional governmental  agency  under  this  sec- 
tion may — 

(1)  receive  compensation  from  Federal 
funds  at  a  rate  which  exceeds  the  applicable 
rate  as  set  by  the  Director;  or 

(2)  remain  In  a  poeltkin  compeTisated  un- 
der this  section  for  a  period  In  excess  of  two 
years. 

TEAININC    OOVEBNMINT    OrrmAl.S 

Sec.  306.  (a)  From  fuiwlfl  available  pur- 
sxiant  to  section  313,  the  Foundation  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to.  and  to  enter  Into 
contracts  with,  academic  Institutions,  non- 
profit institutes  and  organizations,  and  pri- 
vate business  firms,  for  the  purpose  of  their 
planning,  derelopliig,  strengilienlng,  ix  op- 
erating training  programs  for  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  Federal,  Stale,  and  local  govern- 
n^nt  who  will  be  responsible  for.  or  partici- 
pate in,  determining  or  administering  gov- 
ernment-assisted or  conducted  programs  for 
civilian,  socially  oriented  research  and  en- 
gineering activities. 

(b)  Such  training  programs  will  be  directed 
at  (1)  acquainting  the  program  participants 
with  the  potential  contributions  of  science 
and  technology  to  the  rwolutlon  of  public 
problems  In  such  priority  areas  as  are  iden- 
tified pursuant  to  this  Act;  and  (3>  teaching 
such  participants  how  to  utilize  scientific 
and  technical  talent  In  an  effective  and  eco- 
nomical manner. 

(c)  Organizatk>ns  conducting  such  train- 
ing programs  may  not  charge  any  foe  to  a 
participant  or  participant  a  agency,  which  Is 
not  permitted  by  .such  regulations  as  the 
Foundation  may  prescribe. 

(d)  Participants  In  such  training  prognuiis 
will  be  selected  by  the  grantee  or  contractor 
from  nominations  made  by  Interested  gov- 
ernmental agencies.  In  accordance  with  such 
crltwla  and  regulations  as  the  Foundation 
may  prescribe. 

GOVZENlfCNT   EMPIOTEE    PAKTICIPATTOW 

Sic.  307.  (a)  Prom  fimds  available  pursu- 
ant to  section  313.  the  Foundation  Is  au- 
thorized to  transfer  funds  to  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  and  to  make  grants  to.  and  to  enter 
Into  contracts  with.  State,  regional,  and  local 
government  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing the  travel  and  subsistence  expenses  of 
government  employees  Incurred  In  connec- 
Uon  with  th*lr  participation  in  training  pro- 
grams carried  out  under  section  306. 

(b)  Executive  agencies  of  Federal.  State. 
aiid  locaJl  governments  are  encouraged,  to 
the  extent  consistent  with  efficient  adminis- 
tration, to  provide  opportunities  for  appro- 
priate officers  and  employees  of  such  agencies 
to  partlcliiate  In  training  programs  carried 
out  under  section  306. 

couMuNrrr  conveksion  corporations 

Sec.  308.  (a)  From  funds  available  pursu- 
ant to  section  313,  the  Pouudstlon  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  to,  or  enter  Into 
contracts  with,  local  governments  or  non- 
profit corporations  for  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  commtinity  conversion  corpora- 
tions, which — 

(1)  function  as  nonproflt  corporations: 

(2)  operate  under  the  direction  of  a  Board 
of  Directora  which  Is  representative  of  a  wide 
range  of  community  interesM,  Including  citi- 
zen group  and  consumer  participation,  se- 
lected In  accordance  with  such  criteria  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Foundation; 

(3)  conduct,  oouiract  for,  or  stimulate  the 
conduct  of  civUlan-orlented  research  and  de- 
velopment activltlea  which  focus  on  the  par- 
ticular problems,  or  draw  on  the  particular 
resources,  of  the  community  within  which 
the  corporation  Is  located;  and 

(4)  give  preference  In  personnel  recruit- 
ment to  txnemployed  or  underemployed  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  technicians,  provided 
that  they  meet  necessary  qualifications  for 
effective  Job  performance. 


(b)  Existing  nonprofit  corporations  are 
eligible  to  apply  at  oonmnmity  canversiaa 
oorporationB  for  flnanelal  aaalatanca  imder 
this  section,  If  such  corporations  meet  the 
qnallflcatloas  set  forth  Tindsr  sufaeectton  (a) 
of  this  section. 

(c)  Xaeb  oomnumlty  conversion  corpora- 
tion reoetring  a  grant  or  contract  from  tbe 
National  Science  Foundation  Is  encouraged 
to  seek  additional  financial  support  and  pay- 
ment for  services  from  other  agencies  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  government,  private  foun- 
dations, community  organizations,  and  prt. 
vate  btislness  firms;  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  will  give  preference  In  awarding 
such  commtinity  conversion  grants  or  coo- 
tracts  to  thooe  corporations  which  show  a 
likelihood  of  being  able  to  obtain  such  addl> 
tton&l  financial  soppcvt. 

(d )  The  receipt  by  a  community  conversion 
corporation  of  a  grant  or  contract  from  tbe 
National  Science  Foundation  under  this  sec- 
tion does  not  make  said  corporation  In- 
eligible to  receive  other  categories  of  grants 
and  contracts  from  the  Foundation. 

(e)  In  awarding  grants  or  contracts  to 
community  conversion  corporations  for  spe- 
cific research  and  development  projects,  the 
Foundation  will  give  preference  to  those 
projects  which  offer  the  most  pFomlae  of  aid- 
ing in  the  resolution  of  national  problaiiis 
In  priority  areas  as  Identified  under  section 
103. 

JOB   TRAKSinOM    PaOOBAMS 

Sac.  300.  (a)  From  funds  available  porta- 
ant  to  section  313,  tbe  nmndatlon  Is  author- 
ized, upon  application,  to  make  Job  transi- 
tion grants  to  nonproflt  Institutes  and  cr- 
ganlzatlone  and  to  private  basineaa  firms  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  hire  aeientlsts.  eagl- 
nsera.  and  technicians  for  work  on  projeets 
fcs-  wtileh  they  are  not  yet  fully  qualified. 
Bach  such  application  shall  contain  provi- 
sion to  aaaure  that — 

( 1 )  such  projeets  shall  oonsist  oC  civilian- 
oriented  research  and  engineering  activltlea: 

( 2 )  the  personnel  participating  In  such  Job 
transition  programs  shall  be  selected  from 
unemployed  or  undCTemployed  applicants  by 
the  grantees.  In  accordance  with  such  cri- 
teria and  regulations  as  shall  be  prescribed 
by  the  Foundation,  Including  the  require- 
ment that  the  participants  shall  have  a  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  achieving  ftdl  Job  quali- 
fication within  a  stipulated  period  ot  time; 

(3)  the  personnel  parttdpstlng  In  such 
programs  shall  be  afiorded  a  reaaonable  op- 
portunity to  attend  qpeclallaed  training 
courses  when  such  courses  are  deemed  by 
tbe  grantee  to  be  necessary  to  supplement 
the  ou-the-Joto  training  of  the  participant; 
and 

(4)  no  one  may  continue,  or  be  selected, 
to  participate  in  a  Job  transition  program 
tmder  this  section  after  such  time  that  be 
receives  a  career  transition  fellowship  tinder 
section  310. 

(b)  All  significant  scientific  and  technical 
information  which  Is  generated  by  the  per- 
sonnel participating  In  such  programs  shall 
be  made  available  for  public  use.  In  accord- 
ance with  such  procedures  as  shall  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  Potindatlou. 

CASEXa   TSANSITIOM    FEIXOWSHIFS 

8cc.  310.  (a)  From  fujods  available  pur- 
suant to  section  313.  the  Fotmrdatlon  Is  au- 
thorized to  award  career  transition  fellow- 
ships to  unemployed  or  underemployed  scien- 
tists, engineers,  and  teciuilcians  to  enable 
them  to  pursue  a  course  oX  study  through 
which  they  can  acquire  specialized  technical 
knowledge  and  skills  In  fields  other  than  the 
ones  In  which  they  are  already  proficient. 

(b)  The  Fotindation  shall  allocate  fellow- 
ships imder  this  section  In  such  manner.  In- 
sofar as  practicable,  as  will — 

(1)  attract  highly  qualifled  applicants; 
and  , 

(2)  provide  an  equitable  distribution  of 
such  feUowshlps  throughout  those  areas  ot 


the  United  Statea  which  ar«  experiencing 
Jtblgber  than  aTen«*  Isvei  of  technical  un- 

X^'tb^pSpoM  of  thi«  section,  the  Found*- 
«on  shaU  eo«»u»t  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  to  estabUali  for  each  region  in  the 
united  States  the  average  level  of  technical 

unenaploytn^ii*-  ^     ^  , 

(c)  Tbe  PtouwUtlon  sbaU  award  at  least 
10  per  centum  but  not  to  exceed  20  per 
centum  of  the  feUowshipe  awarded  under 
this  sectlMi  to  setentUts.  engineers,  and 
technicians  who  have  completed  their  for- 
mal acadnnle  education  within  a  five-year 
nerlod  prior  to  award  of  the  feUowahip.  as 
Stifled  in  accord»noe  with  such  regulations 
M  the  Foundation  may  prescribe. 

(d)  The  FtotmdAtlon  ahaU  pay  to  persons 
awarded  feUowahlps  under  this  secUon  such 
ittpendi  (inclnding  such  allowances  for  sub- 
sistence, health  insurance,  i  .location  e«- 
penses.  Job  placement  expenses,  and  other 
expenses  l<x  such  persons  and  their  depend- 
ents) as  It  may  prescribe  by  regulation. 

(e)  FWlowahlps  shaU  be  awarded  under 
this  section  upo«  appUcatlon  made  at  such 
tlMMS  and  containing  such  information  as 
the  Foundation  shall  by  regulation  require. 

PLACBMKWT    ASSISTANCZ 

SBC  311.  (a)  From  funds  available  pur- 
suant to  section  313,  the  Foundation  la  au- 
thorized to  transfer  funds  to  other  depart- 
ments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment.  and  to  make  grants  to,  and  to  enter 
into  contracts  with  scientific,  professional. 
technical,  and  business  assoolaWone,  and 
labor  unions  In  order  to  establish  and  oper- 
ate placement  programs  for  unemployed  or 
underemployed  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians. 

(b>  Such  grants  and  contracts  may  in- 
clude provision  for  relocatlMi  expenses  of 
the  Individual  participant  and  his  family 
when  necessary,  in  acccwtlance  with  such  reg- 
ulations as  the  Foundation  shall  prescribe. 

(c)  Grantees  and  contractors  shall  select 
applicants  for  such  placement  assistance  In 
•ccordance  with  such  criteria  and  regulations 
M  the  Foundation  shall  prescribe. 

(d)  No  one  shall  be  eligible  for  placement 
assistance  under  this  section  when  he  Is — 

(1)  a  participant  in  a  Job  transition  pro- 
giam  under  section  300;  or 

(2)  a  recipient  of  a  career  transition  fel- 
lowship under  section  310. 

EDUCATION   PSOCSAAt 

Sec.  312.  Prom  funds  avaUaWe  purauant  to 
section  313,  the  Foundation  Is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to,  and  to  enter  Into  contracts 
with,  academic  Institutions,  nonprofit  In- 
stitutes and  organisations,  and  private  btisl- 
neas  firms,  for  the  purpose  of  their  planftlng, 
Atveloping.  Btr«igthenlng,  or  carrying  out 
education  programs  which  design  courses 
and  corrlculuma  Intended  to  prepare  stu- 
dents for  careers  In  clvUian.  soc^^y  oriented 
research  and  engineering  activities.  In  areas 
such  as  pollution  control,  mass  transit,  solid 
waste  dtspossi  systems,  public  utilities,  pub- 
lic safety  systems,  and  health  care  tech- 
nology. 

AUTHORIZATION   OF  APPROPKIATIONS 

Sec.  313.  (a)  To  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973;  $75,000,000  for  the  fiscal  yeair 
ending  June  30.  1974;  and  $75,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1975. 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  oWlgfttlon,  for  expenditure,  or  for 
obligation  and  expendlttzre,  for  such  period 
or  periods  ae  may  be  specified  In  Acts  mak- 
ing such  apptxjprlatlona. 
TITLB      IV — FROTBCnON      OF     PENSION 

RIQHTS    OF     SCIEimSTa     AND    ENGI- 

NS3EBS 

Sac,  401.  Tbe  Congvess  finds  that  because 
of  rapid  and  frequent  changes  in  Federal  pro- 
curement objectives  and  policies,  engineer- 


ing and  scientific  personnel  sufi^r  a  uniquely 
high  rate  of  f  orfeltun  of  penakm  benefits  un- 
der private  pension  plana,  as  such  employees 
tend  to  change-  emptoyiBant  laore  frwiuently 
than  other  worters,  Tbe  Congress  dselares 
that  tt  U  the  poUey  ot  tbe  Onttsd  Slates  to 
seek  to  protect  sdsntlsts  and  eoglnascs  from 
such  forfeitures  by  making  protection  acatnst 
forfeiture  ot  pension  credits,  otberwlss  pro- 
vided, a  condition  of  compliance  with  Fed- 
eral procurement  regulations. 

Sxc.  402.  The  Director  shaU  develop.  In 
consultation  with  approprUte  professional 
societies  and  heads  of  Interastsd  Federal 
departments  and  procurement  agendas,  rec- 
ommendations for  modifications  of  Federal 
procurement  rcgulatloas  to  Insure  that  scl- 
entlsU,  engineers,  and  others  working  in  as- 
sociated occupations  employed  under  Federal 
procurement,  construction,  or  reeeareh  con- 
tracts or  grants  shall,  to  the  extent  feasible, 
be  protected  against  forfeitures  of  penskm 
or  retirement  rlghU  or  beneftU,  otherwise 
provided,  as  a  consequence  of  Job  transfer*  or 
loss  of  e^^)loy^lent  rceultlng  from  termina- 
tions or  modifications  of  Federal  contracts 
or  procurement  policies.  __ 

Sxc.  403.  Becommended  changes  tn  pro- 
curement regtdatlons  shsJl  be  developed  by 
the  Director,  aa  required  by  section  403,  with- 
in six  months  after  enactment  of  this  Act, 
and  ShaU  be  published  in  tbe  Federal  Regis- 
ter within  fifteen  days  thereafter  as  proposed 
regulatiosB  subject  to  comment  by  interested 
parties. 

Skc.  404.  After  pubUcatlon  under  section 
403  receipt  of  comments,  and  such  modifica- 
tion of  the  pubtlBhed  proposals  as  the  Direc- 
tor deems  appropriate,  the  recommended 
changes  in  procurement  regtilatlons  de- 
veloped under  this  title  shaU  be  adopted  by 
each  Federal  department  and  procurement 
agency  within  sUty  days  thereafter  unless 
the  head  of  such  department  or  agency  deter- 
mines that  such  changes  would  not  be  In 
the  national  Interest  or  would  not  be  con- 
sistent with  the  primary  objectives  of  such 
department  or  agency. 

TITLE  V — GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

UBPlNIl'lONS 

SEC.  501.  Asusedln  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "academtc  Institution' 
means  any  United  States  Institution  of  high- 
er education  as  defined  In  sectloos  491  and 
1201  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  ol  1966. 

(2)  The  term  "Administration"  means  the 
Civil  Science  Systems  Administration. 

(3)  The  term  "Assistant  Director"  means 
an  Assistant  Director  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

(4)  Tbe  term  -Aseoclate  Director"  means 
the  Associate  Director  for  ClvU  Science  Sys- 
tems of  the  National  Science  PoundaUon. 

(6)  The  term  "civil  science  system"  means 
any  set  of  inUrrelated  technological  applica- 
tions which  are  deslgiMd  to  perform  certain 
public  services,  aa  defined  In  subsection  (11) 
of  this  section. 

(6)  The  term  "civilian  research  and  en- 
gineering activities"  means  aU  nondefense 
research  and  engineering  activities  as  deter- 
mined ptirsuant  to  regulations  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Foundation  after  consultation 
with  the  Directors  of  tbe  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Ofllce  of  Science 
and  Technology. 

(7)  The  term  "Council"  means  the  Civil 
Science  Systems  Advisory  Council. 

(8)  Tbe  term  "defense  research  and  engi- 
neering activities"  means  any  activity  which 
involves — 

(I)  research,  development,  or  engineering, 
including  necessary  supporting  services,  per- 
formed tinder  grant  from,  or  contract  with, 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  tmder  sub- 
contract to  such  a  grant  or  contract;  or 

(II)  the  oonetructlon,  reconstruction,  re- 
pmii.  or  iMtsaistlon  ot  any  buOdlng.  plant, 
sixactiue.  faculty,  or  equipment  connected  or 
neoessacy  to  such  reeeacelx.  developiaeoA,  en- 
gineering, or  supporting  services. 

(9)  The  term  "Deputy  Aseoclate  Director" 


,,,,        the  Deputy  Asaootate  OlMCtor  for  Ctvll 
SoleoM   SysUms   o<   tb«   MaUooal   BeisBee 


(10)  IIM  tetot.  "Dlwctor"  mssns  tbe  Dl- 
reotec  at  t*»^  National  BfllT""^  .f^'sinriatlwn 

(11)  TUs  term  "FMaiai  szseutlTs  s«eiisy" 
maans  say  dapattoasnt.  acsncy,  or  ind^^ad- 
eot  ectabUsbme&t  in  tbe  cxscutlve  hranfh  of 
tbe  Oosenament,  Including  any  wboUy  owned 
OoverBinant  corporation. 

(12)  Tbe  term  "'Fr""^**^'"""  means  tbe 
)jgt*inTi«.i  Bfilnnfl^  Fwinriatlon. 

(IS)  The  term.  "Fanal'*  means  tka  Advisory 
Panel  on  Transition  of  Bcisntlflc  sad  Tscb- 
uical  Manpower  to  ClvUlan  FngcaBBa. 

(14)  Tbe  term  "pubiic  asrvice"  means  any 
set  of  interrelated  orgsnlnatlnns  axid  ac- 
tlvltlss  which  coUecttvely  perform  certain 
related  functions  mamally  associated  with 
life  in  our  society,  ladttdlng  but  not  limited 
to  such  pabUe  servtoes  ss  bsaltb  cars,  public 
safety,  pubUe  sanltathwi.  poilutis*  oontial, 
bousing.  traiMpartatloa.  public  uilUtles, 
eonnmiaalcaSlOBa,  and  education. 

(li)  Tb*  term  "Stats"  includes  each  of 
tbe  several  Statea.  tba  District  of  Ooltunbla, 
the  ODnnnoawaalth  U  PvmrU>  Bk».  the  Virgin 
Ulandt.  OiMBi,  Amsrlsan  Samoa,  and  tbe 
Trust  T^frttory  ot  the  Pacific  Islanda. 

SBMIinSTSSTIVk   FBOVISIOIfS 

SKC.  502.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Ptounda- 
tlon  Is  authorized,  in  furtherance  of  tbe 
purposes  and  provisions  of  this  Act,  to — 

(1)  i^potnt  such  additional  personnel  as 
he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out  this  Act; 

(2)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as 
he  deems  advisable; 

(3)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultants  In  accordance  with  section  3109 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code;  and 

(4)  use  the  services,  persotmel,  facilities, 
and  Information  of  any  other  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency,  any  agency  of  a  State, 
or  pollttcal  subdivision  thereof,  or  any  pri- 
vate reeeareh  agency  with  the  conaent  of 
such  agencies,  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor. 

(b)  upon  request  by  the  Director,  each 
Federal  department  or  agency  Is  atrthorlaed 
to  make  Its  services,  personnel,  facilities,  arid 
Information,  Including  suggestions,  esti- 
mates, and  statistics,  available  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent  to  the  DlPertor,  or 
his  ««— ^g«—  in  the  performance  of  his  funs- 
tlons  under  this  Act. 

(c)  Tbs  Director  shaU  establish  such  ad- 
ditional divisions  or  offices  within  th-i 
Foundation  as  he  deems  necessary  to  carr7 
out  his  functions  under  this  Act. 

PATMZNTS  AND  WITKHOUItWC 

SBC.  503.  (a)  Payments  under  this  Act  may 
be  made  la  InataUments,  in  advance,  or  by 
way  of  retmbureement,  with  necessary  ad- 
justments on  account  of  underpayment  or 
overpayment.  _ 

(b)  Whenever  the  Director,  after  giving 
reasonable  notice  and  ofyportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  a  grantee  or  contractor  under  this 
Act,  finds — 

( 1 )  that  the  program  or  pwoject  for  which 
such  grant  or  contract  was  made  has  been 
BO  changed  that  It  no  longer  compiles  with 
the  pcovlsloas  of  this  Act;  or 

(2)  that,  in  the  operation  of  the  program 
or  project,  there  Is  faUure  to  oocaply  sub- 
stantially with  any  such  provision — 

tbe  Director  shall  notify  such  grantee  or  con- 
tractor of  his  flndlnga  and  no  further  pay- 
ments may  be  made  to  such  grantee  or  con- 
tractor by  him  until  he  U  satisfied  that  such 
noncompliance  has  been,  or  win  pr<Miq>tly 
be.  corrected.  The  Director  may  autbotlsa  tbe 
eautiaaanoe  o<  payments  with  respset  to  any 
paojeots  pursuant  to  this  Act  wWeli  are 
taelnc  carried  oat  by  such  grantee  or  con- 
tracts sad  which  are  not  involved  In  the 
noncompilance. 

■SCOaO    AM»    AVSIT 

tec.  6»t.  (a)  Bach  recipient  ot  assistance 

under  this  Act  pursuant  to  grants  received, 
agreements   entered    Into,   or   contracts   en- 
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tered  Into  under  other  than  competitive  bid- 
ding procedures  shall  keep  such  records  as 
the  Director  shall  prescribe.  Including  rec- 
ords which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dU- 
posltlon  of  the  proceeds  of  such  assUtance, 
the  total  coet  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
In  connection  with  which  such  assistance  Is 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  of  that  pw- 
tlon  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  wlU  faclUtate  an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Director  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
autborlaed  representatives,  shall  have  ac- 
cess tor  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  bocks,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent 
to  the  assistance  received  under  this  Act. 

PATKNT  alOHTS 

3*c.  606.  (ti)  Each  grant,  contract,  or  other 
arrangement  executed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
which  relates  to  scientific  research  or  engi- 
neering ahaU  contain  provUlons  governing 
the  disposition  of  inventions  produced  there- 
under In  a  manner  calculated  to  protect  the 
public  interest  and  the  equities  of  the  In- 
dividual or  organisation  with  which  the 
grant,  contract,  or  other  arrangement  Is  ex- 
ecuted. Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Foundation  to  enter 
Into  any  contractual  or  other  arrangement 
Inconsistent  with  any  provision  of  law  affect- 
ing the  Issuance  or  use  of  patents. 

(b)  No  officer  or  employee  of  the  Founda- 
tion shall  acquire,  retain,  or  transfer  and 
rights,  under  the  patent  laws  of  the  United 
States  or  otherwise.  In  any  Invention  which 
he  may  make  or  produce  In  connection  with 
performing  his  assigned  activities  and  which 
Is  directly  related  to  the  subject  matter 
thereof.  This  subsection  shall  not  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Foundation  from  executing  any  applica- 
tion for  patent  on  any  such  Invention  for 
the  purpose  of  assigning  the  same  to  the 
Qovemment  or  Its  nominee  In  accordance 
with  such  rules  and  regtUatlons  as  the  Di- 
rector may  establish . 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
•'A  bUl  to  amend  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  framework  of  national  science 
policy  and  to  focus  the  Nation's  specific 
policy  and  to  focus  the  Nation's  scientific 
talent  and  resources  on  its  priority  prob- 
lems, and  for  other  purposes." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
WM  passed. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  this  bill  has  passed,  I  just  want  lo 
take  one  very  brief  moment  to  tliank 
the  members  of  the  National  Science 
Foimdation  Subcommittee  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  full  committee,  especially  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick), 
who  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the 
measure,  and  the  Members  on  my  own 
side  of  the  aisle  who  worked  on  this  pro- 
posal. 

I  particularly  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  staff  members  who 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this  meas- 
ure. Roy  Mlllensan,  the  minority  staff 
member;  Tom  D'Alonzo,  on  Senator 
Dcicimcx's  staff:  Herbert  Jasper,  for 
Senator  Mondalx;  and  ISlis  Mottiu-  from 
my  own  staff.  All  of  these  men  made  a 
valuable  contribution  on  this  enormous- 
ly technical  measure.  Others  like  Michael 


Gordon,  Jonathan  Steinberg,  Robert 
Maynard.  also  contributed.  It  was  an 
enormously  complicated,  technical  piece 
of  legislation:  they  all  served  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  very  well  in  fulfill- 
ing their  responsibilities,  and  I  express 
my  appreciation  to  all  of  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
passage  of  S.  32.  is  a  verj'  significant 
step  in  the  right  direction  in  the  whole 
process  in  reordering  the  priorities  of 
this  Nation,  in  assvuing  that  these  new 
directions  of  investment  of  the  Nation's 
limited  resources  will  not  be  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  workingman.  If  this  Na- 
tion is  going  to  shift  direction  so  that  it 
can  have  full  employment  at  time 
other  than  when  it  is  at  war  or  prepar- 
ing for  war;  then  the  basic  infrastmc- 
ture  of  the  economy  of  this  country 
must  be  changed.  That  takes  long-term 
planning  and  redirecting  of  the  re- 
sources, the  recharmeling  of  the  pro- 
fessions so  that  the  specialties  in  sci- 
ence are  useful  for  peacetime  purposes 
as  well  as  wartime  purposes. 

S.  32  is  a  significant  achievement 
along  these  lines.  It  is  a  bill  that  looks 
to  the  future  by  beginning  today.  It  is  a 
biU  that  hopefully  will  receive  enact- 
ment in  this  Congress  before  adjourn- 
ment. I  think  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy  i  deserves 
the  gratitude  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  the 
Senate  for  conceiving  and  nurtuiing  this 
bill  to  passage. 

The  matter  of  science  policy  has  been 
neglected  too  long  in  this  countiT-  The 
science  policy  of  this  country  has  been 
i-eally  determined  by  who  had  the 
money  to  spend,  and  the  vitality  of  sci- 
entific efforts  were  determined  by  that 
money.  It  has  been  to  a  great  extent  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  the  ease 
with  which  it  has  been  able  to  get  re- 
sources from  Congress  that  has  deter- 
mined by  default  the  science  policy  of 
this  country.  I  think  the  Congiess 
realizes  that  the  vitality  and  strength 
of  our  society  can  be  enhanced  by  a 
more  positive  attitude  toward  science 
policy  and  the  people  in  science.  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  leadership  in  this  matter 
has  been  outstanding.  In  addition.  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Dominick)  for  his 
constructive  pi-oposals  and  the  coopera- 
tion he  afforded  the  leadership  in  bring- 
ing them  to  the  Senate. 

As  always,  the  Senator  from  New  York 
1  Ml-.  Javits)  .  the  ranking  member  on  the 
Labor  Committee,  has  contributed  to  this 
as  to  all  measures  that  come  from  the 
Labor  Committee  in  his  usual  fashion. 
I  wish  to  thank  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
for  the  cooperation  they  have  afforded  in 
peimitting  the  Senate  to  move  so  swiftly 
ja  tills  measure. 


WAR  POWERS  OP  THE  CONGRESS 
AND  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Ml".  President.  I  ask 
ttie  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  S.  2956. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bkall)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendments  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives to  the  bill  (8.  2956)  to  make  inles 


governing  the  use  of  the  Armed  Forces 
of  the  United  States  in  the  absence  of  a 
declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress, 
which  were  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Congress  reaffirms  Its  powers  un> 
der  the  Constitution  to  declare  war.  The  Con- 
gress recognizes  that  the  President  In  certain 
extraordinary  and  emergency  circumstances 
has  the  authority  to  defend  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens  without  specific  prior 
authorization  by  the  Congress. 

Sic.  2.  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  seek  appropriate  consulta- 
tion with  the  Congress  before  Involving  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States  In  armed 
conflict,  and  should  continue  such  consulta- 
tion periodically  during  such  armed  conflict. 

Sec.  3.  In  any  case  in  which  the  President 
without  specific  prior  authorization  by  the 
Congress — 

(1)  commits  United  States  mUltary  forces 
to  armed  conflict: 

1 2)  commits  military  forces  equipped  for 
combat  to  the  territory,  airspace,  or  waters 
of  a  foreign  nation,  except  for  deployments 
which  relate  solely  to  supply,  repair,  or  train- 
ing of  United  States  forces,  or  for  humani- 
tarian or  other  peaceful  ptirpoaee;  or 

(3)  substantially  enlarges  military  forces 
already  located  in  a  foreign  nation; 
the  President  shall  submit  promptly  to  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  President  of  the  Senate  a  report,  In 
writing,  setting  forth — 

( A )  the  clrcumstanoea  necessitating  his  ac- 
tion; 

(B)  the  constitutional,  legislative,  and 
treaty  provisions  under  the  authority  of 
which  he  took  such  action,  together  with  his 
reasons  for  not  seeking  specific  prior  con- 
gressional authorization; 

( C )  the  estimated  scope  of  activities:  and 

(D)  such  other  Information  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  deem  useful  to  the  Congress  In 
the  fulfillment  of  its  constitutional  respoa- 
sibllltles  with  respect  to  committing  the  Na- 
tlon  to  war  and  to  the  use  of  United  States 
Armed  Forces  abroad. 

Sec.  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  is  Intended  to 
alter  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Con- 
gress or  of  the  President,  or  the  provisions 
ol  existing  treaties. 

And  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An 
act  concerning  the  war  powers  of  the 
Congress  and  the  President." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  appointed  Mr.  Fulbright, 
Mr.  Church,  Mr.  Spong,  Mr.  Case,  and 
Mr.  Javits  confei-ees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  to  me  on  this 
matter? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate should  know  that  this  bill  which  has 
just  gone  to  conference  is  the  war  powers 
bill  which  we  debated  here  at  length, 
and  which  was  well  considered  in.  I 
think,  an  extremely  high-level  way.  The 
House  of  Representatives  chose  to  take 
that  bill  from  the  calendar  and  sub- 
stitute a  bill  which  the  House  had  there- 
tofore passed  directed  to  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  was  very  different  from  the 
Senate  bill:   and  our  chairman   quite 


«mnerlv  as  a  matter  of  comity  with  the 
Se  of  Representatives,  has  had  con- 
ftrees  appointed,  and  I  thoroughly  agree 
vitii  that.  It  is  our  duty  to  do  so. 

But  I  think  It  would  be  deceptive  If  I 
did  not  state,  having  been  so  importantly 
^ncemed  with  the  bill  for  myself  and 
the  major  cosponaors.  Senator  S^^o  of 


Ing  prevention,  which  has  teken  Ite  toll 
of  dilMieB  In  this  country ;  and  programs 
for  occupational  health. 

These  are  Just  a  few.  That  is  what  the 
President  did.  In  the  nMne  at  controlling 

Inflation.  ^    ^^  ^ 

Yet,    the   same    administration    sent 

Congress  a  defense  budget  that  has  bil- 


That  Is  In  his  veto  message  today. 
My  answer.  Mr.  President,  is  that  this 
is  btmk— pure  and  simple  bunk— and  the 

American  people  1™°^  **•  _, .  ^  .  ,,-„  y,,, 

Prestdent  Nixon  has  f aUed  to  «i^U  his 

promise  to  provide  adequate  he^  care 

for  all.  He  has  vetoed  much  needed  1«- 

'tte'^OT  ciiponsors.  Senator  Spono  of     isiation  andjmpotmdej  m^s  ol^^  So^'ildd^  to"  iri  am  not  for  wild  cuts 

Z  ^nmlttee.    Senator    Stenhis,    the     lars  aPP^°Pj»^*7jSfSi£  foTtS  mThe  defense  budget.  I  happen  to  be- 

chairman  of  the  Armed  Services  Com-     programs^  He  has  'J^f^f^i^j^ie'^ort  Here  in  prudent  reductions.  I  have  even 

mittee.  and  senator  EAGiETON  that  the     Nation's  hospitals  and^  1^^^  taken  on  Democratic  candidai«w1thi^ 

„*                  t  i^o^iiSrcuttSte  toP»de-al  spect  to  this  issue.  But.  Mr.  President, 

crisis  and  ordered  cutbs^m  r  thte  country  is  not  going  to  be  caught  up 

spending  J?^  !^^^*^Sslsi^he    m  the  flames  of  inflation  because  theedu- 
programs.  SuPPO»edly.  auoi  tms  is  ^^  ^  ^^  p^p^  ^ 

^S%°L"TSSmJSS"g;SSStl'rto     t^en  ca^  of.  TTiat  is  pure,  unadulter- 
Stble  to  jmt^  cuts  to  he^  servi«»     ated  bunk, 
to   Ught   of  the  health  needs  of  this        Mr   ma 

""  wSt  ha^  the  President  vetoed  in^e 
present  measure?  Porejcainple^the  R«^ 
ident  in  this  appropriation  bill,  vetoed 
Ucupational  safety  .^^^"l?^'^ 
The  Senate  bill  provided  $10.793,000ovwr 
the  budget.  Surely,  that  nwney  is  needed^ 
Sj  Indent  vetoed  the  ment^  beaWi 
appropriaticm_The^«>mi^t^  Y^r^- 


House  version  is  very,  very  different,  of 
a  totally  different  order  of  construction, 
and  different  in  every  conceivable  way 
from  what  the  Senate  passed,  and  there- 
lore  I  would  not  wish  the  bill  to  be  re- 
ferred to  conference  without  emphasiz- 
ing that  point,  that  the  two  proceed  on 
complet^y  diverse  principles. 

Every  Senator  should  know  that,  and 
we  should  not  have  some  impression 
that  this  is  just  a  bUl  that  can  be  taken 
to  conference  and  somdiow  reconcUed 
m  the  normal  way  between  the  two 
Houses.  Deep  questitwis  of  principle  as  to 
the  powers  ol  Congress  are  Involved.  We 
lave  to  do  our  best  to  wrestle  with  them, 
but  I  thought  it  was  appropriate  to 
spread  this  well  on  the  record. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I,  of 
course,  completely  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 
The  Senate  will  note  that  I  reached  down 
and  put  two  of  the  principal  sponsors  of 
the  bill,  athough  they  are  relatively  new 
members  of  the  committee,  the  SMiator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  JAvrrs)  and  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spong),  on 
the  conf  erMice  committee,  and  I  have  no 
OaOst  that  the  Senate  conferees  will  be 
very  strong  in  support  ol  the  Senate 
version  of  this  legi^tion. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  very  grateful. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  Senator  raised  this  point. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  ylridt 

Mr.  HUMPHRBY.  If  the  President  of 
the  United  States  wants  to  go  to  the 
cotmtry  on  this  issue  then  I  am  ready  to 
join  the  battle.  He  has  recruited  anoiher 
man  "full  steam  ahead  for  George."  I 
was  gi^ng  to  hcrid  off  for  about  a  week 
but  I  am  entering  the  fight  right  now 
to  be  of  help  to  the  people  of  this  coun- 


approprtsJcm_The^«im^   ^-^    tTy™  is  "an  unconscionable  veto, 
ommended  $238  ™f»i<»  ™P!r*-.-  ♦«.<«.        vrr  MAamiSON.  As  a  matter  of  : 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

(The  following  colloquy,  which  oc- 
curred during  the  consideration  of  the 
National  Science  Foimdation  Act 
Amendments,  is  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  by  unanimous  consent:) 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  VETO   MESSAGE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today,  I  made  a  brie^  comment 
on  the  President's  veto  of  the  appropria- 
tion biU  for  the  Departments  of  Labor 
and  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
and  related  agencies.  This  bill  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  comment  today,  and  the 
veto  message  has  had  some  comment.  I 
should  like  to  add  mine. 

First  of  all,  I  believe  that  the  action  of 
the  President  is  uncalled  for.  was  in- 
defensible, and  is  not  in  the  interests 
of  the  American  people. 

I  noted  with  considerable  interest  what 
the  President  had  to  say  in  his  veto 
message.  He  said: 

This  Administration  is  second,  to  none 
In  Its  concern  for  America's  health,  edu- 
cation and  manpower  program  needs.  Prom 
the  very  beginning  we  have  consistently  pro- 
posed and  supported  desirable  iH-ograms  In 
both  the  health  research  and  health  service 
areas,  and  we  will  continue  to  do  so. 


budget.  He  vetoed  the  PsycW^f  train 
ing  funds.  He  vetoed  *«»*  *^^* 
stefllng  of  community  mental  bealto 
centers,  despite  the  fact  that  we  areto 
a  drug  addiction  epidemic  ^n  this  «nm- 
try  and  that  these  mental  health  c^ 
ters  are  vital  to  the  treatment  of  drug 

He  vetoed  the  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  community  mental  health  cen- 
ters; and  every  community  ^  th^ 
country,  with  few  ««ption^  Is  b«ging 
for  this  assistance.  He  vetoed  funds  for 
narcotics  addiction  and  drug  »*«•  «^ 
trol.  The  Senate  bill  provided  »».702.O0O 
over  the  budget.  Is  there  W^Memb«r 
of  the  Senate  who  believes  t^  we  *> 
not  need  that  money  for  narcotics  ad- 
diction and  drug  abuse  contpol? 

He  vetoed  funds  for  aicrtioHsm  pre- 
vention control:  m«ital  health  programs 
for  children;  regional  medical  ^o- 
grams— whidi.  by  the  way,  have  been 
authorized  for  years  and  which  are 
desperately  needed  throt«*iout  this 
country.  __ 

He  vetoed  hospital  construction.  The 
Senate  bill  included  $112,200,008  for  the 
construction  ol  hospitals.  Everybody 
knows  that  we  need  these  hospitals  We 
need  them  desperately.  We  have  thou- 
sands of  hospital  beds  that  do  not  meet 
Federal  standards.  The  Federal  Qovem- 
ment is  in  violation  of  the  law.  The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  has  taken  an 
oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  That 
means  he  is  supposed  to  do  something 
about  the  law— this  law  and  order  ad- 
ministration. 

He  has  vetoed  funds  for  comprehen- 
sive health  services.  The  Senate  bill  in- 
cluded an  additional  $20  million  for  the 
kind  of  programs  that  are  needed  for 
comprehensive  health  centers  in  rural 
America  and  urban  America. 

He  has  vetoed  funds  for  the  migrant 
health  program;  maternal  and  child 
health;  National  Health  Service  Corps; 
venereal  and  other  communicable  dis- 
ease programs;  lead-based  paint  poison- 


Mr.  MAONUSON.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  educational  needs,  and  taking  care 
of  the  health  and  wdlare  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  If  we  do  not  do  It,  we  will 
have  more  Inflation 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Sraiator  is  so 

right. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  It  will  cost  more. 

right?  ^      , 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  is  so 
right.  By  the  way,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  been  a  llf esaver  for  the 
American  people.  I  am  happy  he  is  to 
the  Chamber  now  becetue  he  and  his 
companion  on  the  minority  side,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Cottow)  , 
have  both  leudeied  great  service  to  this 
country  as  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  ol  the  subcommittee  that  brings 
this  bill  to  us. 

Mr.  President,  If  President  Nixon  cares 
about  the  health  ol  the  American  people, 
he  would  have  signed  this  legitfatlon. 

n  President  Nixon  had  cared  about 
the  dilapidated  and  poorly  equipped  hos- 
pitals in  this  country,  he  wotdd  have 
signed  this  legislation. 

If  President  Nixon  had  cared  about  the 
education  of  the  handicapped  and  of 
mentally  retarded  children,  he  would 
have  signed  this  legislation. 

I  defy  the  President  to  show  us  where 
this  legWatlon  will  bring  inflation. 

Mr.  President,  do  you  mean  to  tell  me 
that  we  cannot  take  care  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  children  in  this  country? 
Do  you  mean  to  ten  me  that  we  should 
not  be  taking  care  of  the  handicapped. 
Good  God.  if  we  have  to  make  cuts  to 
these  fields,  we  should  get  out  ol  here. 
If  President  Nixon  really  cam  about 
building  libraries,  providing  vocatt^l 
edueation  and  funding  vocattonal  edu- 
cation jHtJgrams,  he  would  have  signed 
the  legislation. 

If  he  really  wante  to  declare  warden 
dnv  ataoH  and  alcoholism,  it  wlB  " 
nwre  than  pntyers  to  the  White  Ho« 
important  as  that  is,  and  I  sumart  f  ^ 
it  takes  money,  toa 
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I  accuse  this  administration  of  failure 
to  act  on  the  verbal  commitments  to  the 
American  people.  That  1«  political  hypoc- 
risy. It  is  unbelievable  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  claim  his  administration  Is 
second  to  none  in  caring  for  the  health 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  this  country 
when  his  record  is  riddled  with  vetoes 
and  cutbacks. 

The  slogan  of  the  administration  is. 
as  I  said  the  other  night,  "No,  no.  Go 
slow.  Not  now.  Veto."  That  is  it.  Put  it 
down  there  as  a  kind  of  litany. 

The  only  thing  that  has  not  been  cut 
back  in  this  administration  is  the  num- 
ber of  professional  P.R.  men.  They  have 
added  them  all  on.  so  anxious  are  they 
to  pubUcize  this  administrations  false 
claims  of  excellence. 

So  I  say.  Are  one  of  those  P.R.  men  so 
that  we  can  feed  a  hungry  child.  I  say 
cut  back  on  the  number  of  budget  cut- 
ters so  that  we  can  build  another  hos- 
pital. 

I  say,  come  clean  wiih  tlie  people  and 
admit  that  we  are  neglecting  many  of 
tliose  most  in  need. 

I  thought  President  Nixon  would  sign 
this  bill.  I  have  not  said  a  word  about  it 
because  I  did  not  believe  that,  at  least 
in  this  election  year,  he  could  be  so 
callous,  so  indifferent — and  so  foolish. 

Mr.  Presid«it,  I  have  had  9  minutes 
to  speak  here.  Never  have  I  used  9  min- 
utes of  my  life  for  a  more  wortliwhile 
purpose. 

There  is  no  defwise  that  tlie  President 
of  the  United  States  and  his  aides  can 
make  for  tliis  veto.  None. 

I  ask  this  administration  to  bring  its 
economists  up  here  and  prove  to  us  that 
this  bill  adds  to  inflation.  For  every 
nickel  of  inflation,  I  will  show  you,  Mr. 
President,  a  life  that  is  saved.  For  every 
dime  of  inflation.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
show  you  thousands  of  children  who  will 
be  educated. 

This  countrj-  needs  a  crash  program 
(or  education. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
BsALL'.  The  time  of  Uie  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  all  I  need. 
Mr.    SCOTT.   Mr.    President.    I   yield 

myself  10  minutes. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  for  his 
request? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unammous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mi-.  President.  I  ob- 
ject. Nine  minutes.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am  over- 
whelmed by  the  very  thoiight  that  I 
would  have  enough  ideas  to  exceed  the 
Senator  from  Mlimesota  by  1  minute.  I 
have  enough  good  ideas  to  exceed  him 
indefinitely. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota was  out  of  the  Chamber  earlier 
today  whea  we  passed  the  continuing 
resolution  providing  for  all  of  these  serv- 
ices of  which  the  Senator  complains. 
Therefore,  we  will  go  ahead  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  decisions  made 
up  to  DOW  as  to  the  funding  of  each  of 
these  programs. 

I  also  would  like  to  say,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  distingtiished  Senator  from 


Minnesota  has  spoken  of  his  enthusiasm 
for  his  friend,  the  candidate,  that  hi.s 
friend,  the  candidate,  has  submitted  only 
four  bills  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  dealing  with  mental 
retardation  and  education  and  all  the 
other  matters  for  which  tears  of  com- 
passion flowed  .so  unrestrainedly  down 
the  face  of  my  friend  from  Minnesota. 
On  not  one  of  these  has  the  Senator 
from  South  Eiakota  asked  for  a  hearing. 
This  represents  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ator   from    South    Dakota     'Mr.    Mc- 

OOVEHN I . 

Talk  is  cheap.  Talk  is  being  indulged 
in  cheaply.  But.  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
committee,  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  failed  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion. He  has  failed  to  cuny  through  with 
his  resplendent  but  iion-respon.sive 
promises. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Pi-esident  ve- 
toed this  bill— and  I  support  most  of  tlie 
progi-ams  in  the  bill— he  gave  his  rea- 
.sons. 

I  might  point  out  in  mentioning  the 
reasons,  that  tliis  administration  has 
done  more  in  the  fleld  of  menUl  health 
than  any  preWous  administration — and 
will  do  more. 

This  administration  has  done  more 
for  education  than  any  previous  admin- 
istration— and  will  do  more. 

This  administration  has  done  more 
lor  veterans,  for  the  working  people,  for 
jr.b  creation,  and  for  the  entire  second- 
ary and  college  education  programs — 
and  will  do  more. 

This  administration  recommended  for 
the  first  time  construction  and  rehabil- 
ii^ation  aid  to  private  sciiools  in  this 
country — and  will  do  more. 

This  administration  is  prepared  to  put 
that  record  against  ail  the  promises  and 
all  the  easily  voiced  complaints  which 
are  designed  to  appeal  to  emotion  and  to 
delude  the  voter  who  runs  and  reads, 
perhaps  too  carelessly  or  too  quickly,  the 
actual  record  made  by  this  Congress. 

The  President  points  out  in  his  veto 
message; 

Because  this  is  currently  an  open-euded 
program,  this  Congressional  xnacHon  could 
require  a  ;ater  supplemental  reaching  as  high 
as  $3.5  billion.  By  increasing  the  face  amount 
of  the  bill  on  the  one  hand  and  falling  to 
place  a  limitation  on  payments  for  social 
.services  on  the  other,  the  Congres-s  has  pro- 
duced a  budget  overrun  that  could  exceed 
$5  billion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senatcr  from  Min- 
nesota says  he  challenges  tlie  President 
to  show  him  how  that  contributes  to  in- 
flation. 

If  the  Senator  will  get  out  his  little 
adding  machine,  he  can  convince  him- 
self that  $5  billion  over  the  budget  con- 
tributes to  inflation,  because  S5  billion 
adds  to  the  deficit,  it  adds  to  the  debt, 
and  it  increases  the  cost  of  everytliing 
the  Senator's  constituents  buy.  It  even 
increases  the  cost  of  ever>'thing  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  buys,  because 
while  the  public  is  not  bujing  his  ideas, 
he,  too,  has  to  go  into  the  marketplace 
and  buy  hL  goods  and  he  would  have 
paid  more  for  them  under  this  bill. 

The  President  points  out 

No  progrvn  has  higher  priority  than  con- 
tinued expansion  of  the  purchasing  power 
of  all  the  people. 


That— 

We  liave  cut  inflation  In  half,  but  spending 
such  as  this  bill  would  require  woiUd  clearly 
undermine  that  progress. 

We  have  reduced  Federal  income  taxes 
by  26  percent  for  a  family  of  four  making 
*io.000  a  year  but  spending  such  as  this 
would  undermine  that  progress. 

We  have  achieved  oondltlons  In  which  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  average  production 
worker  with  three  dependents  has  gained  four 
percent  In  one  year,  the  best  Increase  since 
1964.  but  spending  such  as  this  would  under- 
mine that  progress. 

Now  the  President  pointed  out  that  in 
tlie  budget  request  he  submitted  a  pro- 
posed increase  of  $2.1  bilUon  for  HEW. 
Not  a  reduction,  Mr.  President.  One 
would  think,  from  what  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  said,  that  we  have  turned 
our  backs  on  the  poor,  the  needy,  the 
underprivileged,  and  the  deserving  of 
this  country. 

We  did  not  turn  our  backs.  We  turned 
and  faced  them,  and  we  faced  them  with 
a  proposal  that  we  would  spend  $2.1  bil- 
lion more  than  we  had  spent  before. 
However.  Congress,  seeing  a  good  thing. 
promptly  added  to  it  $1.8  billion  on  top 
of  that.  It  is  not  the  good  things  to  which 
the  President  objects.  It  is  the  unwise 
things  which  have  been  added  to  the 
good  things  which  undemiine  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar. 

So  the  President  proposes  that  the  llr.e 
items  in  the  bill  should  not.  in  the  ag- 
gregate, exceed  the  budget  request.  And 
this  could  be  accomplished  either  by  re- 
vising the  recommendations  for  each  of 
the  items,  or  by  including  a  general  pro- 
vision In  the  bill  which  would  limit  spend- 
ing to  this  overall  aggregate  amoimt. 

The  President  proposes  that  Congress 
put  a  ceiling  on  this  program  and  the 
other  programs  and  that  we  protect  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  average  working 
man  in  this  cotmtrj-. 

One  camiot  get  up  and  say.  "I  am  for 
giving  all  of  the  people  of  this  country 
everything  they  want,  and  I  do  not  want 
to  make  them  pay  any  taxes."  One  can- 
not do  it.  He  can  argue  that  on  tlie 
stump,  but  he  cannot  make  sense  while 
he  is  ai-gtiing  it.  He  can  only  hope  that 
the  person  listening  will  be  moved  before 
he  thinks.  However,  that  is  underesti- 
mating the  intelUgence  of  the  American 
people.  They  do  think,  and  they  know 
tliat  when  we  spend  more  than  we  have, 
we  have  to  pay  for  it  in  the  end.  The 
voter  is  the  one  who  pays,  and  he  knows 
that. 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota that  his  friend,  the  candidate,  if 
he  is  really  interested  in  these  programs, 
he  should  have  asked  for  hearings.  If  he 
is  really  interested  and  means  what  he 
says,  he  ought  to  come  in  here  and  pro- 
pose the  $6,500  guaranteed  annual  in- 
come for  every  family  in  this  cotmtrj'  and 
put  one-half  of  the  people  in  the  United 
States  on  the  welfare  rolls,  whicli  is 
what  that  would  do. 

He  would  see  how  far  he  would  get. 

The  Senator  even  proposed  a  defense 
cut  of  $4  bilUon,  and  he  was  voted  down 
by  the  Senate  by  about  4  to  1.  If  he  can- 
not cut  ;t  by  $4  billion,  how  does  he  ex- 
pect to  put  half  of  the  people  on  the  wel- 
fare rolls.  The  Senate  will  not  let  him 
do  it.  That  is  why  he  remains  away  from 


the  Senate  on  necesssur  business — nec- 
essai-y  indeed.  Necessary  for  the  coim- 
try  that  we  legislate  without  that  khid 
of  assistance,  necessary  that  we  not  be 
asked  to  put  half  of  the  people  in  this 
country  on  the  welfare  rolls,  necessarj- 
for  the  safety  of  the  coimtry  that  he  not 
testify  on  these  various  bills  he  stuck  in. 
No,  Mr.  President,  if  we  really  want  to 
help  the  people  of  this  country,  do  not 
put  on  them  a  biu-den  of  inflation  so 
hea\-y  that,  while  they  think  they  are 
reaching  for  goodies,  their  backs  are 
broken  by  the  endeavors,  the  meaning- 
less endeavors,  of  those  who  have  loaded 
them  with  the  purported  goodies  in  the 
first  place.  „    ^  .     ^ 

Let  us  do  what  we  can  afford  to  do. 
Let  us  do  more  than  we  have  ever  done 
before.  Let  us  exceed  our  record  in  the 
g«ieral  welfare  area  by  doing  more  than 
has  ever  been  done  before.  But  let  us  not 
burden  the  people  of  this  country  with 
so  heavy  an  inflationary  load  that  their 
taxes  will  take  away  from  them  that 
with  which  they  have  been  able  to  buj' 
goods  in  the  marketplace. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  21 
minutes  remaining  on  the  bill.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
been  consiuned. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
has  been  an  enlivened  and  heated  de- 
bate, if  I  might  say  so.  I  wotild  Uke  to 
get  back  on  the  bill  if  I  can. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Senatoi-  from  Colorado  yield  me  1 
minute? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too,  want  to  get  back  on  the  bill.  How- 
ever, I  could  not  sit  here  and  listen  to 
a  recital  of  what  happened  on  the  HEW 
bill  without  standing  up  and  saying 
something. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  says 
that  this  administration  has  done  a  great 
deal  more  than  has  ever  been  done  be- 
fore in  the  field  of  health,  education, 
and  welfare. 

If  we  had  followed  for  the  last  4  years 
the  President's  budgets  in  tjie  fleld  of 
health,  education,  and  welfare,  we  would 
have  been  back  where  we  started  5  years 
ago.  So  we  have  added  to  it.  The  Senate 
passed  a  ceiling  on  this  bill  on  social 
services.  The  House  would  not  accept  it. 
I  did  not  hear  one  word  from  the  White 
House  about  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives not  accepting  that.  And  that  is  un- 
doubtedly, I  think,  what  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  was  talking  about — 
health,  education,  part  of  the  welfare, 
rehabilitation,  and  those  things. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  e.^ired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
could  stand  here  all  afternoon  and  give 
budget  figures  that  were  lower  than  the 
year  before.  Surely,  these  came  out  with 
little  increases.  The  increases  were  add- 
ed here  by  the  Senate  and  voted  for  by 
most  Republicans,  but  not  by  the  House. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
Mr.  Nixon  gets  up  and  makes  his  ac- 
ceptance speech,  he  will  say  piously,  "I 
did  all  this  for  the  people." 

I  would  like  to  have  the  television 
cameras  ttmied  around  behind  the  Presi- 
dent so  that  they  would  see  the  papers 
and  see  what  he  really  did.  They  would 
see  that  he  vetoed  the  measm-e  and  would 
see  all  the  other  things  that  he  has  not 
been  doing  for  the  neglected  people. 

(This  marks  the  end  of  the  coUoqtiy 
which  occurred  during  the  debate  on  the 
National  Science  Foundation  Act 
Amendments  and  which  by  imanlmous 
consent  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point.) 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 

TION  OP  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 

WEAPONS 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
statements  have  appeared  in  the  press 
in  recent  days  to  the  effect  that  the 
Soviet  Union  "hed"  to  the  United  States, 
on  the  number  of  submarines  which  the 
Soviet  Union  had  "under  construction" 
at  the  time  the  President  signed  the  in- 
terim agreement  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  offensive  arms.  Quoting  from 
one  press  story,  reporters  were  told 
that — 

The  Soviet  Union  claimed  to  have  48  Yan- 
kee class  submarines,  while  "flrm  intelli- 
gence" puts  its  strength  at  only  42. 

The  implication  of  this  statement  is 
that  the  U.S.  negotiators  relied  on  this 
claimed  Soviet  strength  and  thus  gave 
the  Soviet  Union  an  artificially  strong 
position  from  which  to  bargain,  and  that 
our  representatives  were  deceived  and 
unaware  of  the  facts. 

The  facts  are  as  follows: 

First.  Dr.  Kissingei  at  a  press  confer- 
ence in  Moscow  on  May  26,  had  the  fol- 
lowing colloquy: 

Dr.  KissiNOKR  .  .  .  The  base  number  of 
Soviet  submarines  is  in  dispute.  It  ha«  been 
in  dispute  in  our  intelligence  estimate  exactly 
how  much  It  la.  though  our  InteUlgence  esti- 
mate* are  in  the  range  that  was  suggested. 

Question:  41  to  48? 

Dr.  KissiNca.  I  am  not  going  to  go  beyond 
what  I  have  saia.  It  Is  In  that  general  range. 
The  Soviet  estimate  of  their  program  is 
slightly  more  exhaustive.  They,  of  course, 
have  the  advantage  that  they  know  what 
it  is  precisely. 

Second.  Dr.  Kissinger  at  a  press  con- 
ference in  Moscow  a  day  later.  May  27, 
stated  in  answer  to  a  question: 

Because  of  the  dlfflculty  of  the  fact  that 
some  of  the  Soviet  boats  have  12  mlssUee 
and  some  have  16  mlasllee,  the  Soviet  argu- 
ment was  that  they  had  48  submarines  tinder 
construction  with  768  missiles.  Our  assess- 
ment was  less.  The  figure  we  adopted  Is  710, 
if  you  consider  new  missiles,  and  740  if  you 
r\dd  m  the  30  of  the  older  missiles  that  they 
have  on  submarines. 

In  either  event,  if  they  want  to  get  up  to 
the  celling  of  950  modern  submarine- 
launched  missiles,  they  have  to  retire  30  of 
the  old  submarine-launched  missiles  plus 
210  of  the  ICBMs. 

I  TTie  foregoing  statements  are  printed 
in  the  healings  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  at  pages  102  and  107.) 


Third.  The  President  and  the  Ameri- 
can negotiators  were  fiilly  informed  that 
the  Soviet  Union  claimed  that  48  sub- 
marines were — deployed  or — under  con- 
struction. They  also  knew  that  our  intel- 
ligence estimates  were  that  the  number 
tmder  construction  was  in  the  range  o.^^ 

41  to  43  or  44. 

Fourth.  U.S.  intelligence  estimates 
have  now  firmly  fixed  on  the  flgme  of 

42  new  Soviet  submaiines  deployed  or 
under  construction,  accordhig  to  our 
criteria  as  to  when  construction  begins. 

Fifth.  The  explanation  for  the  confu- 
sion that  arises  from  the  difference  in 
U.S.  estimates  of  the  number  of  subma- 
rines deployed  or  under  construction  and 
Soviet  statements,  is  a  different  view  as 
to — that  one  does  not  know  at — what 
precise  point  in  the  assembly  process  one 
can  assert  that  construction  begins. 

Sixth.  I  am  satisfied  after  a  full  brief- 
ing that  there  Is  no  evidence  that  the 
United  States  was  deceived  with  respect 
to  the  number  of  Soviet  submarines  de- 
ployed or  under  construction  at  the  time 
the  Interim  agreement  was  signed  by  the 
President. 

STRATEGIC    EQUALITY    AND 
AMERICA'S    SAFETY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dressing oiuBelves  to  the  interim  agree- 
ment on  strategic  offensive  arms  signed 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  beUeve  all  of  my  colleagues 
share  a  common  central  conviction:  That 
this  agreement  and  those  which  may 
follow  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  fu- 
ture well-being  of  America.  Because  this 
is  so,  many  of  us  now  find  it  imperative 
that,  in  ratifying  this  agreement,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  meet  its  con- 
stitutional responsibility  and  give  the 
advice  without  which  our  consent  be- 
comes mere  acquiescence. 

I  have  found  a  most  revealing  lesson  In 
i-evievring  this  country's  rec-ant  approach 
to  the  limitation  of  strategic  armaments. 
You  might  recall,  for  example,  that  in 
the  midslxtles  it  was  widely  predicted 
that  the  United  States  had  such  an  im- 
posing lead  hi  strategic  arms  that  the 
Soviet  Union  would  not  even  attempt  to 
catch  up.  When  in  subsequent  years  it 
appeared  that  the  U.SJ3il.  was,  in  fact, 
determined  to  do  precisely  that,  manj- 
people  predicted  that  Moscow  sotight  no 
more  than  something  called  strategic 
parity,  defined  in  terms  of  generally 
equal  numbers  of  major  intercontinental 
strategic  systems.  And  now,  in  so  short 
a  time,  we  find  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  surpassed  this  Nation,  not  by  small 
but  by  substantial  margins.  In  nimibers 
of  ICBM's,  in  numbers  of  submarine- 
launched  nuclear  missiles,  and  by  an 
enormous  margin  in  the  total  throw- 
weight  of  their  offensive  weaponry. 

This  is  the  situation  which  confronts 
us  and  which  must  be  in  the  forefront  of 
our  deliberations  on  this  agreement.  We 
must  ask  ourselves  whether  it  can  be  a 
matter  of  indifference  that  the  balance 
of  strategic  power  has  altered  so  sharp- 
ly in  this  short  period.  And  we  must 
ask  whether  the  Senate,  as  a  resixmsible 
coequal  branch  of  this  Government, 
wishes  to  enshrine  the  existhig  disparity 
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by  approving  the  interim  agreement 
without  additional  expression  of  views. 
I  believe  the  Senate  should  declare  that 
it  will  exercise  its  solemn  responsibility 
and  state  Lo  the  executive  leadership — 
with  a  clarity  that  cannot  be  misunder- 
stood by  the  leadersliip  of  the  Soviet 
Union— that  any  final  agreement  nego- 
tiated on  this  subject  must  contam  far 
greater  equity.  I  ask  tlie  Senate  to  de- 
clare that  this  country  sliould  not,  can- 
not and  will  not  accept  an  inferior  posi- 
tion in  so  vital  an  element  of  our  na- 
tional defense. 

This  is  what  my  bipartisan,  broadly 
co.sponsored  amendment  says  clearly 
and  simply.  I  confess  to  wonderment  that 
any  of  mj-  Senate  colleagues  could  be 
content  with  less.  I  am  certain  mo.^t  of 
my  colleagues  agree  on  the  necessity  tliat 
we  not  accept  in  SALT  II  levels  of  inter- 
continental strategic  weapons  that  are 
inferior  to  the  levels  of  intercontinental 
forces  permitted  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  remind  you  that  when  we  entered 
mto  the  SALT  I  discussions  we  •wei-e 
superior  in  numbers  of  intercontinental 
,=;trategic  weapons  but  were  prepared  to 
accept  as  inevitable,  equitable  and — some 
would  say — perhaps  even  desirable,  a 
rough  numerical  equality  between  our- 
selves and  the  Soviet  Union.  At  a  tune 
when  our  nimibers  were  greatly  m  ex- 
ces.s  of  theirs  we  saw  this  for  wliat  it 
was — a  major  concession  from  our  ear- 
lier position  of  manifest  superiority.  But 
wliile  we  were  exercising  this  self-im- 
posed unilateral  restraint  Soviet  efforts 
rroceeded  on  wliat  can  only  be  described 
as  a  crash  basis. 

In  some  quarters  a  myth  has  .grown  up 
that  the  size  of  the  forces  of  our  potential 
advsrsar:'  is  a  matter  of  indifference  so 
long  as  we  maintain  .some  minimum  level 
of  retaliatory  force.  Tlie  argument  is 
made  that  ajiything  beyond  this  mini- 
mum is  redundant,  without  meaning  for 
security — mere  "overkill."  The  fallacy  of 
that  notion  hardly  needs  to  be  addressed. 
People  and  nations  attach  meaning  lo 
the  relative  strategic  position  of  tlie  two 
superpowers:  We  do,  our  allies  do.  and 
our  po'cntial  adversaries  do.  When  we 
had  a  large  strategic  advantage  in  the 
1960's.  we  were  confident  tliat  there 
wei*e  limits  to  Soviet  adventuresome  ac- 
tions. And  even  when  those  limits  were 
breached — as  in  the  case  of  the  Cuban 
missile  crisis — our  great  superiority  in 
strategic  weaponry  contributed  to  a  re - 
establishment  of  a  more  satisfactorj-  re- 
lationship, that  is.  the  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  strategic  offensive  forces  from 
Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  the  political  impact  of 
strategic  forces  is  all  too  frequently  over- 
looked. As  a  distinguished  former  Israeli 
scholar  has  said  it  is  the  perception  of 
the  power  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviets  that — 

wtU  determine  vvlucii  superpower  Is  likeiy 
to  "bUuk  first"  in  a  potential  conlrontatlou 
crista  and  which  one.  In  anticipation  of  such 
a  denoTiement.  will  be  tempted  to  precipitate 
such  a  crisis:  It  will  sway  other  states  and 
will  play  a  major  part  In  shaping  the  global 
■'lineiip  '. 

If  we  again  find  ourselves  in  a  crisis 
confrontation,  as  we  have  in  the  recent 
past  in  the  Middle  East,  would  we  want 


oui'  President  and  our  country  to  face 
such  a  crisis  with  manifestly  inferior 
strategic  forces?  Would  our  own  forti- 
tude in  such  circiunstances  be  as  great  as 
it  was  in  the  past?  Would  our  allies  be  as 
confident  of  our  determination?  And 
most  dangerous  of  all,  would  oui-  adver- 
saries? Sucii  a  situation  is  rife  with 
temptation  and  opportiuiily  for  disas- 
trous misciilculution. 

Much  American  thuiking  about  Soviet 
beha'.ior  has  been  distorted  in  recent 
years  by  the  highly  .sunplistic  mecha- 
nistic "action-reactiou"  dialog  models, 
spawned  in  the  1960's.  These  models,  in 
eSect.  deny  tlie  .'significance  of  Soviet 
poliLical  aims  and  deny  Lire  existence  of  a 
deliberate  and  dynamic  So\iet  policy  in 
which  military  jjovver  plays  a  vitally  im- 
;;ortant  role.  Soviet  leaders  are  good 
enougli  Leninists  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  initiative. 

And  a  distinguished  student  of  Soviet 
policy  pointed  out: 

Militaucv  is  so  deeply  entrenched  In  Ihe 
mentality  of  the  Soviet  eUte;  It  foUows  so 
Tintnrn'.ly  from  the  character  of  Its  personnel 
find  Its  relationship  to  the  popttlatton  at 
lar^e   .   .   . 

Accorduiglv,  he  observed,  the  Soviets 
understand  the  use  of  thi-eats  of  black- 
mail; 

.  .  .  bovlei  methods  of  wagliig  polUlcal 
warfare  is  tlje  practice  of  making  limited, 
piece-meal  encroachments  on  Western  posi- 
tions to  the  accompaniment  of  threats  en- 
tlrelv  out  of  proportion  to  the  losses  the 
West  \%  a.sked  to  )>ear. 

We  ha\e  learned  from  recent  iristory 
that  the  opportvmity  to  exert  political 
pre.ssure  behind  the  cloak  of  massive 
military'  power  is  a  technique  only  too 
well  midersTood  by  the  Soviet  Union.  Re- 
member Czechoslovakia.  Soviet  military 
power  can  be  used  to  snuff  out  the  free- 
dom of  millions  of  people,  by  threats  and 
blackmail,  without  flnng  a  shot. 

The  question  before  us  now  is  not 
whether  the  United  Slates  should  at- 
teinpt  to  reestablish  a  massive  superiority 
in  the  weight  of  our  nuclear  armaments. 
Though  our  industrial  base  is  much 
superior  in  size  and  sophistication  to  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  I  and  my  colleagues 
who  support  my  amendment  are  not  ad- 
vocating that.  To  the  contrary  we  are  in- 
sisting c«ily  that  our  nation  not  make  it 
the  law  of  the  land  tliat  the  United  States 
must  accept  a  po.sition  of  ini'eriority.  And. 
as  I  have  said,  far  from  ■building  up"  I 
would  hope  the  United  States  would  se- 
cure a  follow -on  SALT  agreement  that 
would  obligate  the  Russians  to  "build 
down." 

Some  ijeople.  including  Members  of  this 
body,  have  argued  that  to  give  our  ad- 
vice in  approvmg  this  agreement  is  to 
somehow  signal  a  lack  of  trust  and  con- 
fidence in  the  Soviet  Union.  Can  we  re- 
sponsibly discharge  our  duties  to  the  Na- 
tion by  reliance  on  an  act  of  faith?  I 
confess  I  find  this  a  mriquely  American 
naivete  which  I  do  not  beheve  the  So- 
viets reciprocate.  Let  mc  quote  from  tes- 
timony before  our  Subcommittee  on  Na- 
tional Security  and  International  Op- 
erations by  the  director  of  the  Russian 
Research  Center  at  Harvard  University: 

When  the  United  rstates  lualceh  a  proposal 
to   the   Soviet  Union,  It  Invariably   Includes 


in  It  provisions  designed  to  make  It  palata> 
ble  to  the  other  party:  In  other  words.  It 
makes  co'iceeslons  In  advance  of  actual  ne- 
gotlfttlons,  assuming  the  other  party  will 
do  likewise.  But  where  the  other  part;  is  a 
country  like  the  Soviet  Union,  without  a 
great  commercial  tradition  and  furthermore 
Impelled  by  Ideology  toward  Intrauslgenoe, 
this  asau.mptlon  does  not  hold.  The  Busslan 
position  always  represents  the  actual  ex- 
pectations of  the  S'lvlet  government. 
wrlghted  doT^-n  with  additional  unrealistic 
demands  to  be  given  up  in  exchange  for  the 
other  side's  conce-sslois.  In  this  sense,  the 
R.us.slans  always  enjoy  an  immense  advan- 
tage in  negotlattng  with  a  country-  like  the 
United  States.  Any  compromise  works  in 
ihelr  favor  Insoiar  as  the  American  pre- 
liminary position  already  Includes  some  con- 
cessioiiS  which  nerd  not  be  fought  ior  ;it 
all. 

If  there  are  those  among  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  who  feel  some  oi 
us  are  overlj'  lacking  in  titist  of  the  So- 
viet Union  then  I  suggest  they  cite  their 
basis  for  sulopting  a  less  prudent  ap- 
proach. Is  it  because  Soviet  society  is 
hbeializing?  Andrei  Amalrik,  the  liberal 
So\iet  writer,  would  challenge  this  view. 
He  maintains  that  not  merely  is  the  pres- 
ent degree  of  freedom  in  the  USSR 
minimal  compared  with  what  is  required 
of  a  developed  society,  and  is  moreover 
siinnkmg,  but  that  the  whole  concept 
of  "liberalization'  is  misleading,  since 
it  impUes  some  sort  of  deliberate  plan 
to  adapt  the  S.iviet  system  to  modern 
conditions.  Amalrik  said : 

As  we  know  there  was.  and  there  is  ix) 
such  pl&u. 

At  the  same  time  he  feels  tliat  it  is 
equally  false  to  think  of  the  regime  mak- 
ing piecemeal  concessions  to  the  pre.s- 
."uies  of  society. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  impressed 
with  the  irony  tliat  on  almost  the  same 
day  some  few  months  ago  the  chairman 
of  tlie  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was 
attacking  Radio  Free  Eiu-ope,  while 
Alexander  Solzhenitsyn  was  risking  liis 
liberty  by  speaking  out  in  defense  of  Ra- 
dio Free  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  over  the  last  3  years  in 
my  capacity  as  channian  of  the  SALT 
Subcommittee  of  tlie  Committee  on 
Armed  Services.  I  ha\e  endeavored  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  negotiations  and 
the  e\'olution  of  the  American  position 
I  have  been  dismayed  at  the  i-apidity  with 
which  we  have  tended  to  recede  from 
sound  positions  related  to  our  strategic 
objectives  to  positions  dictated  only  by 
a  hasty  desire  lo  accommodate  Soviet 
1  ecalciti-ance.  In  some  cases,  the  result 
has  been  the  adoption  of  positions  un- 
related or  even  contrary  to  the  reqmre- 
ments  for  strategic  stability.  I  am  not 
alone  in  thinking  this.  I  know  of  no  one 
m  a  responsible  position  in  the  adminis- 
tration who  believes  that  the  interim 
agreement,  with  the  wide  disparities  in 
numbers  and  size  of  strategic  launchers, 
is  acceptable  to  the  United  Stat&s  as  a 
permanent  and  final  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  a  nation 
which  has  based  its  survival  on  unsup- 
ixirtable  sociological  theories  about  our 
adversaries.  Nor  are  we  a  people  who  be- 
lieve that  our  fate  can  be  entrusted  to 
someone  other  than  ourselves.  We  are 
prepaied  to  live  in  peace  with  all  na- 
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ttons  on  a  basis  of  mutual  tolerance.  But 
this  does  not  mean  that  we  can 
abaadon  our  military  margin  of  safety. 
For  all  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  this  Nation,  nor 
is  it  beneficial  to  the  future  of  individual 
liberty  that  the  United  States  accept  an 
inferior  position  in  any  long-term  agree- 
ment  on  strategic  offensive  weapons.  The 
Senate  should  join  with  our  SALT  nego- 
tiators and  adininistration  spokesmen  in 
rejecting,  for  the  future,  the  sort  of  dis- 
parities in  strategic  weapons  tliat  we 
have  agieed  to,  on  an  interim  basis,  in 
the  present  agreement.  My  amendment 
provides  the  Senate  with  the  opportunity 
to  declare  itself  in  favor  of  strategic 
equality  and  strategic  stabihty.  I  Eim  cer- 
tain that,  in  view  of  the  fundamental 
soundness  of  that  position,  we  will  vote  to 
afflrm  it.        

EFFORTS  TO  VOTE  ON  SENATE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  241 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
past  2  weeks  I  have  endeavored  to  work 
with  the  able  Senate  leadership  in  an 
effort  to  find  agreement  on  the  disposi- 
tion of  Senate  Jouit  Resolution  241.  I 
very  much  regret  that  we  have  failed  in 
our  efforts  to  bring  this  matter  to  a  vote 
before  the  August  recess. 

Prom  the  outset  I  have  annoimced  re- 
peatedly my  willingness  to  agree  to  limit 
debate  on  the  interim  agreement,  on  my 
amendment  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
241  and  on  all  amendments  to  my  amend- 
ment. I  have  rejected  the  suggestion  that 
we  ought  to  arrive  at  a  piecemeal  tmani- 
mous-consent  agre«nent  that  would 
cover  the  disposition  of  some  amend- 
ments while  leaving  the  disposition  of 
other  related  amendments  for  the  in- 
definite future  without  time  limitation. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  willing  to 
accept  any  reasonable  and  fair  procedure 
for  bringing  this  matter  to  a  conclusion. 
I  was  willing — and  I  worked  with  the 
leadership  to  secure  agreement  on  this — 
to  divide  the  votes  on  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 241,  some  to  take  place  now,  be- 
fore the  recess,  and  some  to  take  place 
at  a  time  certain  after  the  recess.  I  have 
been  willing  to  set  aside  a  generous 
amount  of  time  for  the  discussion  of  any 
and  all  amendments.  I  am  sorry  to  re- 
port that  all  such  efforts  have  met  with 
failure. 

As  the  leadership  is  aware,  I  gave  im- 
mediate approval  to  a  limitation  on  de- 
bate on  the  ABM  treaty.  That  was  dis- 
posed of  in  1  day.  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  helpful  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  excerpts  from  the  dis- 
cussion that  took  place  on  the  floor  on 
the  nth  and  the  14th  and  ray  statement 
of  the  16th.  On  those  occasions  I  believe 
that  I  made  clear  my  willingness  to  pro- 
ceed to  an  expeditious  consideration  of 
these  matters  and  a  timely  vote. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  ht  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

August  11,  1972 

Mr.  Mansfiixo.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
course  of  the  ooUoquy  the  Senator  indicated 
he  had  been  waiting  for  a  week  to  vote,  that 
there  had  been  a  delay  In  the  consideration 
of  the  Interim  agreement,  and  the  Senator 
is  correct. 


Now,  Is  the  Senator  prepared  to  consider 
this  afternoon  a  tUxus  certain  to  vote  on  the 
Senator's  amendment? 

Mr.  Jackson.  The  Senator  Is  aware  that 
my  position  on  a  unanimous  agreement  has 
been  clear  from  the  very  beginning.  It  was 
made  clear  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vlr- 
gmia  (Mr.  RouraiT  C.  BYao)  last  week.  What 
really  surprised  me  was  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate from  Washington  offered  an  amend- 
ment, the  pending  business  was  laid  aside.  I 
made  no  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request.  I  made  it  clear  that  I  would 
enter  into  a  fair  and  equitable  unanimous- 
consent  agreement.  I  will  be  glad,  when  I 
complete  my  statement,  to  discuss  that 
with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  Manbfihj}.  Well,  I  think  we  ought  to 
discuss  a  few  things  publicly  before  we  get 
to  that,  because  we  have  discussed  this  pri- 
vately, and  we  have  reached  a  tentative 
ivKreement— very,  very  tentative— but  would 
the  Senator  consider  the  posslbUlty  of  voting 
at  a  time  certain,  say  on  Monday,  on  his 
amendment,  with  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour 
on  all  other  amendments  alter  that,  and  with 
4  hours  on  the  bUl? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Well,  I  do  have  to  talk  to 
some  of  my  colleagues.  I  have  not  been  able 
■  o  do  that  with  one  Senator  who  la  away  and 
will  not  be  back  until  Monday  night.  I  can 
say  this  much:  I  wiU  certainly  make  every 
effort  to  try  to  reach  a  unanimous  consent 
agreement  to  vote  some  time  in  the  afternoon 
or  early  evening  on  Monday,  m  any  event  not 
any  later  than  Tuesday,  and  I  hope  It  wlU 
be  Monday;  but  I  do  want  to  have  a  chance 
to  do  that.  I  have  been  holding  the  floor 
most  of  the  afternoon,  and  I  want  to  talk  to 
mv  colleagues  in  that  regard.  But  I  want  to 
cooperate  with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr  MANsrnxD.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
co<x>eratlon.  I  would  be  prepared  to  give  the 
Senator  to  whom  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton refers  a  live  pair  If  the  one  vote  did  not 
make  a  difference  in  the  result  of  the  tally, 
could  the  Senator  meet  with  his  colleagues 
sometime  this  afternoon  and.  for  the  benefit 
of  the  senate,  perhaps  make  a  proposal  which 
would  be  agreeable  to  both  sides'? 

Mr  Jackson.  I  wlU  certainly  try.  and  1  wUl 
do  everything  I  can.  I  told  the  Senator  right 
along  I  would,  and  *  told  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robebt  C.  Btkd),  as  the 
majority  leader  knows,  at  the  very  begin- 
ning, r  was  the  one  who  agreed  immediately 
to  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  on  the 
ABM  treaty  that  we  worked  out.  I  indi- 
cated that  as  soon  as  I  had  some  idea  when 
th:  Interim  Agreement  was  going  to  come 
up — and  I,  of  course,  had  no  way  of  knowing 
when  It  was  going  to  come  up,  after  it  had 
been  set  aside  each  day— that  I  woiUd  agree 
to  a  fair  unanimous-consent  arrangement 
after  consulUtlon  with  other  Senators  who 
might  or  might  not  be  out  of  town. 
Mr.  MANsrnxD.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  Jackson.  Again  I  want  to  reiterate  that 
I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to  achieve  that 
objective. 

August   14.   1972 

Mr.  J.\CKsoN.  Mr.  President,  let  tis  keep  the 
record  straight,  and  I  hope  the  majority 
ie«uler  wlU  note  this : 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  said  that 
I  am  trying  to  delay  this  matter.  I  think  the 
record  will  disclose  ♦hat  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  agreed  to  t  time  limitation 
provided  that  aU  amendments  are  Included 
in  that  limitation.  Am  I  correct?  I  ask  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  Mansfield.  Yes,  if  the  Senator  wUl 
vleld. 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  do  not  want  to  be  accused 
of  delaying  this  matter,  because  the  record  is 
to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  Manstoxb.  We  did  reach  a  tentative 
agreement  yesterday  in  the  minority  leader's 
office,  at  a  meeting  attended  by  the  dlstm- 


gulshed  Senator  from  Washington,  and  the 
agreement  was  to  vote  on  ttke  pending 
atiendment  at  4  o'clock  today,  to  be  foUowed 
by  a  vote  on  the  Brooke  amendment  at  8 
o'clock  at  which  time  t,ie  amendment  of 
the  Senator  frMn  Waahington  would  be  Uld 
before  the  Senate. 

I  say  the  agreement  was  tentative.  Then 
tnere  was  another  meeting  at  which  It  was 
pointed  out  that  it  was  only  an  open  ended 
agreement,  and  It  vms  thought  that  ail 
amendments  should  be  considered  on  a  lim- 
ited time  basis. 

I  endeavored  with  might  and  main  to  reach 
an  agreement  on  that  basU.  with  the  con- 
.sent  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, but  mv  efforts  met  with  faUure. 

Mr  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  the  record  will 
disclose  that  I  have  Indicated  I  am  willing 
to  reach  a  unanimous-consent  agreement  on 
the  bill  and  on  all  amendments  thereto,  un- 
der appropriate  arrangemenU.  That  is  my 
p>o6itlon. 

I  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  I  am  not 
trying  to  hold  up  action  on  his  amendment. 
I  am  just  continuing  where  I  left  off.  As 
Senators  wUl  recaU.  I  did  not  finish  my  lor- 
:nal  statement  on  Friday.  I  have  no  desire 
to  delay,  but  two  or  three  Senators  Indicated 
they  had  amendments  to  my  amendment  — 
and"  one  of  them  Is  a  member  of  the  Senator's 
committee — perfecting  amendments  from 
the  floor. 

I  just  want  the  record  clear  here  The  facts 
are  that  on  the  ABM  treaty  debate  I  joined 
lu  advance  to  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment to  vote  at  a  time  certain.  It  was  nil 
worked  out  with  the  assistant  majority  lead- 
er. I  assured  them  of  the  same  course  of 
action.  In  coniMCtlon  with  the  pending  agree- 
ment. But  let  us  keep  the  record  straight 
When  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  talks  alx)ut  the  Senator 
from  Washington  delaying  the  measure.  1 
think  he  should  state  aU  the  facts. 

So  I  shall  undertake  to  do  this  In  a  proper 
way:  and  I  am  ready  and  wUllng  for  a  unan- 
imous-consent agreement  to  be  entered  Into 
under  the  proper  terms,  so  that  we  can  limit 
debate.  The  majority  leader  understands  that, 
and  I  stand  by  my  word.  1  regret  that  the 
Senator  from  .Arkansas  would  deny  this  ar- 
rangement and  an  effort  to  reach  an  ac- 
cx)mmodatlon  to  move  along;  but  If  he  wants 
to  do  It,  that  is  hU  right. 

Mr.  Manbtiilo.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Jackson.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Mansteeu).  The  Senator  has  shown 
himself  to  be  most  cooperative.  1  wonder 
whether  he  would  consider  another  pos- 
sibility, and  that  Is  that  the  vote  on  the 
pending  amendment,  "^y  Itself,  occur  at  a 
time  certain. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Certainly. 

Mr  Manbpieu).  What  time? 

Mr.  Jackson.  Pour  o'clock? 

Mr.  Manstiku).  Fine. 

Mr.  AiXkN.  Reserving  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANsmxD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  with  the  right  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  to  retain  'lie 
floor. 

The  Presiding  Orrictm.  Without  objection. 
It  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 

roll. 

Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  order  for  the  quorum 
call  be  rescinded. 

The  Pkesiding  OmcER  (Mr.  Aixen). 
Without  objection.  It  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MansfxkU}.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washintgon,  he  may  recall  that 
earlier  today  I  suggested  that  U  might  be 
possible  to  have  a  vote  on  the  pending 
amendment.  And  he  hidlcated  that  there  was 
a  poaslblUty.  Could  I  ask  if  there  is  any  pos- 
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slblUty  that  the  pending  amendment  could 
be  TOtM  on  thts  afternoon? 

Mr.  jAexKMT.  Mr.  President,  I  personally 
hare  no  objections.  However,  others  w»nt  all 
the  amendments  on  a  un*nlmou»-consent 
agreement  brought  together  as  clow  as  pos- 
sible In  one  day.  So  I  would  have  to  object. 

STATEMENT    OT    SSNATO*    HENRT    M.    JaCKSON. 

August  16 

It  will  be  two  weeks  tomorrow  sluoe  I 
Introduced  my  amendment  calllug  for  VB.- 
Soviet  equaUty  In  a  SALT  II  treaty  limiting 
offensive  nuclear  weapons.  Two  weekii  ago 
t>oth  the  ABM  treaty  and  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment signed  in  Moscow  were  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  voted  to  ratify  the  ABM 
treaty  which  provides  for  U.S.-Sovlet  equal- 
ity. 

The  tune  has  come  for  opponents  of  my 
bipartisan  amendment  to  end  their  con- 
tinuing oblique  attacks  on  the  principle  of 
equaUty  In  SALT  U  by  permitting  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  Its  approval  of  the  Interim 
Agreement  along  with  the  advice  of  the 
Senate  that  we  must  Insist  upon  equality 
In  the  future. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  very 
much  hope  that  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  oppose  the  advice  that  I  should  like 
the  Senate  to  give  along  with  its  consent 
to  the  Interim  agreement,  would  never- 
thdees  agree  to  a  time  certain  for  a  vote 
on  final  passage  foUowlng  the  forthcom- 
ing recess.  I  will  make  everj'  effort  to  ac- 
commodate a  fair  and  equitable  arrange- 
ment that  will  give  the  President  the 
approral  be  needs  and  the  advice  I  be- 
Ueve  the  Senate  will  vote  to  offer. 


26,  1916  (39  Stat.  535:  16  VS.C.  1.  2-4 > ,  as 
amended  and  svipplemented.  and  the  Act  of 
August  21,  1935  (49  Stat.  666:  16  US.C.  4«1 
et  seq.l,   as  amended. 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $350,000  for  land  acquisition  and  not 
to  exceed  $1,800,000  (July  1971  prlcesl  for 
development  plus  or  minus  such  amounts,  if 
any.  as  may  be  Justified  by  reason  of  ordinary 
fluctuation  in  construction  costs  as  Indi- 
cated by  engineering  coBt  indices  applicable 
to  the  type  of  construction  Involved  herein. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Hou«e  to  S.  2166.  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  Qrant- 
Kohrs  Ranch  National  Hi.storlc  Site  In 
the  State  of  Montana,  are  technical  in 
nature  and  do  not  change  in  any  way 
the  substsmce  of  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  I  move  tliat 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendments 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  S. 
2166. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  motion  was  agreed  lo. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  GRANT- 
SX>HRS  RANCH  NATIONAL  HIS- 
TORIC SITE.  MONT. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  3.  2166. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bkall)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  2166)  to  authorize  the 
establishment  of  the  Grant-Kohrs  Ranch 
National  Historic  Site  in  the  State  of 
Montana,  and  for  other  purposes",  which 
was  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  insert : 

That,  In  order  to  provide  an  understanding 
of  the  frontier  cattle  era  of  the  Nations 
history,  to  preserve  the  Orant-Kohrs  Ranch, 
and  to  interpret  the  nationally  significant 
values  thereof  for  the  benefit  and  insplra- 
Oan  at  present  and  future  generations,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred 
to  tbo  as  "Secretary")  Is  hereby  authorli*d  to 
dealgaate  not  more  than  two  thousand  acres 
to  Deer  Lodge  Valley.  Powell  County,  Mon- 
tana, for  establishment  as  the  Qrant-Kohrs 
Ranch  National  Historic  Site. 

Sec.  a.  Within  the  s^ea  designated  pursuant 
to  section  1  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  interests  lu 
lands,  together  with  buildings  and  Improve- 
ments thereon,  by  donation,  purchase  or  ex- 
change. TTie  Secretary  shall  establish  the 
Qrant-Kohrs  Ranch  National  Historic  Site  by 
publication  of  a  notice  to  that  effect  In  the 
Federal  Register  at  such  time  as  he  deems 
sufBclent  lands  and  Interests  in  lands  have 
been  acquired  for  administration  In  accord- 
ance with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Pending  such  establishment  and 
thereafter,  the  Secretary  shall  administer 
lands  and  interests  In  lands  acquired  for 
the  Qrant-Kohrs  Ranch  National  Historic 
Site  In  accordance  with   the  .^ci  of  August 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  August  17,  1972,  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  'S.  3824)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973  for  the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  and  for  making  grants  for 
construction  of  noncommercial  educa- 
tional television  or  radio  broadcasting 
facilities. 


ORDER     FOR     ADJOURNMENT     TO 

10    A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  Sen- 
ate completes  its  business  today  it  stand 
in  adjournment  until  10  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  ACT,  1972—- 
CONPERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  KR.  12931.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Beall>.  The  report  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

The  conunUtee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (B.S.. 
12931)  to  provide  for  improving  the  economy 
and  living  conditions  in  rural  America,  hav- 
ing met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  reconunend  and  do  recooamend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  repwrt,  signed  by 
a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 

objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ter&aoe  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  4,  1972,  at  pages 
H5643-H13650. 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  foUowlag 
staff  members  of  the  Committee  on  Acri- 
culture  and  Forestry  have  the  pnvUege 
of  the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
the  conference  report:  Mike  McLeod, 
John  A.  Baker,  Forest  Reece,  and  James 
E.  Thornton.  

The  KIESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  imderstand  cor- 
rectly that  there  is  a  30-minute  time 
limitation  on  the  conference  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct — 15  minutes  to  a  side. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  recall  any  bill  providing  for  rural 
areas  development  ever  consiiiered  by  the 
Senate  that  received  longer  and  closer 
attention  than  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  in  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1970,  we  adopted  in  title 
rx  a  strong,  forthright  statement  of  na- 
tional policy  of  balanced  national  growth 
giving  highest  priority  to  rural  commu- 
nity development. 

Section  901(a)  of  that  act  stated: 

The  Congress  coounlts  itself  to  a  sound 
balance  between  rural  and  urban  America. 
The  Congress  considers  this  balance  so  essen- 
tlon  to  the  peace,  proeperlty,  and  welfare  of 
all  our  citizens  that  the  highest  priority 
must  be  given  to  the  revltallzatlon  and  de- 
velopment of  rtiral  areas. 

To  help  implement  that  policy,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
established  a  standing  Subcommittee  on 
Rural  Development.  This  subcommittee, 
under  the  leadership  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  joined  by  a  biparti- 
san group  of  dedicated  Senators,  held 
seven  separate  field  hearings  in  various 
paits  of  rural  America. 

In  addition,  the  subcommittee  held  a 
total  of  10  days  of  hearings  in  Washing- 
ton. At  these  hearings,  testimony  was 
received  from  a  broad  range  of  wit- 
nesses— Cabinet  members  and  farmers, 
conservationists  and  developers,  educa- 
tors and  bankers.  State  Governors  and 
individual  citizens,  economists  and  ar- 
chitects, area  development  specialists 
and  electric  power  experts,  young  and 
cdd — a  total  of  360  individual  witnesses. 
Also,  the  subcommittee  received  a  great 
deal  of  information  and  statistics  which 
were  printed  in  the  hearing  record. 

Following  these  hearings,  the  Rural 
Development  Subcommittee  met  in  ex- 
ecutive sessions  and  reported  to  oiu-  full 
committee  two  separate  bills  to  improve 
rural  conditions.  The  full  committee 
then  held  nine  executive  ses^ons  over 
the  period  from  NovembM-  2,  1970,  to 
March  21,  1972,  to  consider  the  two  sid>- 
committee  bills  and  a  variety  of  other 
rural  development  bills  that  had  been 
introduced  by  many  Senators  and  re- 
ferred to  other  subcommittees.  From  all 
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rf  these  vTOPouta.  coe  or  aootber  of 

JuS^  SP0O80WQ  orfow^^Sr^tK 
!nore  than  90  Members  of  this  bo*^to• 
Ji?!i^Stoe  on  A«rlculkure  and  F^tlr^ 
2?^rSit  a^tonced.  weU-rounded 

*^  Committee  bill,  after  adoption  of 
a  number  of  floor  amendments,  was 
JJ^  unanimously  by  the  Senate  on 

^Mter^oassage  of  the  biU  by  the  Son- 
atrrSSe«««*  WES  held  with  the 
SSise  TtoB  Senate  and  House  conferees 
SJfor  6  days,  sometimes  in  aU-day  ses- 
sions, in  attemptin*  to  reach  agreement. 

which  we  did.  .  ,  ,  *     *v^ 

Mr  President,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senators  who  joined  me  in  the  confer- 
ee with  the  House.  All  of  than,  in  a 
completely  nonpartisan  way.  made  a  ma- 
jor contribution  to  the  significant  and 
CTCcUent  bill  that  is  before  the  Senate 

at  this  time.  

I  wish,  alao,  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  House  conferees  who  joined 
with  us.  They  made  a  major  contnbu- 
tton  to  working  out  a  conference  com- 
nromlse  tisaX  contains  most  of  the  best 
provisions  of  both  the  House  and  Senate 

bills. 

We  had  a  few  struggles.  Some  impor- 
tant provisions  of  the  Senate  blU  were 
deleted.  But  I  beUeve  the  bUl  that  we 
lay  before  the  Senate  today  is  the  most 
important  single  piece  of  legislation  for 
rural  America  that  the  Senate  has  ever 
considered.  It  is  a  major  significant  step 
forward  in  implementing  the  nual  de- 
velopment policy  adopted  in  title  IX  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  deals  with  most, 
but  not  all,  of  the  major  elements  in  a 
CMnplete.  general  purpose  naUtaial  rur^ 
development  effort.  But  we  hope  and 
think  that  we  have  dealt  with  most  of 
the  highest  priority  needs  of  rural  Amer- 
ica. The  bill  consists  of  six  titles.  Each 
fills  a  major  gap  in  existing  legislation 
lor  rural  America. 

Title  I  consists  of  major  expansions 
and  improvements  of  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Adndnistration  Act  of 
1961.  It  will  go  a  long  way,  through  guar- 
anteed, insured,  and  direct  loans  and 
grants  to  fill  the  credit,  investment,  and 
equity  cai^tal  needs  of  family  farms  and 
for  essential  rural  industrialization,  job 
expansion,  and  imixoved  community  fa- 
cilities. „ 

Titles  n  and  IH  amend  the  small 
watershed  protection  and  resiurce  con- 
servatiMi  and  devriopment  proiect  pro- 
grams. They  wiU  provide  essential  addi- 
tional federal  cost  sharing  for  water 
quality  and  the  provision  of  ample  water 
for  rural  community  and  industrial  de- 
velopment. 

Title  IV  will  be  adn:tlnistered  by  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  Depcuiment  of  Ag- 
riculture. It  will  pronrtde  a  start  on  the 
badly  needed  str^igtheoing  of  rural  fire 
protection  aod  suppression  capability  in 
the  rural  areas  and  communities  of  tliis 
country. 

Title  V  will  be  administered  jointly  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the 
prcsidenU  U  the  Stote  land  grant  unl- 
versitlee.  It  wUl  utiliae  and  buUd  upon 
the  research.  ezUaxsion.  and  community 
service  capaUUty  of  all  the  public  and 
private  institutions  of  higher  education 
CXVni 1814— Part  22 


in  eaeh  Stat*  to  expand  seUattf^  tn- 
oitfry  and  cdiMattao  backup  for  iMOxazm 

rural  dwelopn-Bl  and  •<>»«««  ««*• 
problems  on  aaaaU  f  anna  of  the  Mattoa. 

Title  VI  covers  a  nvntow  of  aubjaets. 

It  expands  the  baste  statutory  mtsstoos 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  in- 
clude rural  development. 

It  empowers  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  oootdliuue  the  rural  deveiwment 
work  of  all  the  departmente  and  agencies 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  to  focus 
them  upon  rural  development,  both  in 
terms  of  thehr  substantive  programs  and 
also  in  terms  of  their  personnel  and  their 

The  biU  requhres  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  utiliae  the  personnel  and  offices 
of  all  Federal  agencies  in  a  rural  area,  in- 
terchangeably in  an  efBeient  way.  in  full 
coordination  with  local  and  State  rural 
development  efforts,  to  bring  the  full  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government  to 
bear  on  the  rural  development  compo- 
nent of  the  national  policy  of  balanced 

growth. 

The  Secretary  is  required  to  render  an 
annual  report  to  C<mgress  concemtog 
the  progress  made  in  reaching  rural  de- 
velopment goals  he  is  required  to  estab- 
lish and  upon  his  success  hi  utilizing  the 
resources  and  programs  of  other  Federal 
agencies.  To  assist  him  with  this  work, 
we  have  provided  an  additional  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Title  VI  also  closes  a  loc^ihoJe  In  sec- 
tion 901(B)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970  which  requires  the  location  of  in- 
stallations and  ofBces  in  rural  areas.  The 
words  "insofar  as  practicable"  to  exlsttog 
law  are  deleted  and  in  their  place  the 
executive  branch  is  directed  to  give  rural 
areas  "first  priority"  in  locating  new  of- 
fices and  installations 
Other  provisions  of  title  VI  Include : 
Authorization  of  ACP- type— REAP— 
cost  sharing  payments  to  landowners  for 
air,  water,  and  other  agriculturally  re- 
lated polluUon  abatement  whether  or  not 
specific  soil  and  water  conservation  ptur- 
poses  are  involved: 

Expansion  of  the  Great  Plains  con- 
servation type  program  to  nationwide 
operation;  and 

lylaking  desertland  entrymen  eligible 
to  obtain  Farmers  Home  Administration 
farm  loans  before  issuance  of  a  patent 
on  the  same  basis  that  homestead  entry - 
men  may  under  existing  law 

The  bin  establishes  10  or  more  major 
new  farm  and  rural  development  loan 
programs  and  nine  new  programs  oX  Fed- 
eral cost  sharing  for  specific  typek  of 
rural  development  proiects  and  purposes 
ranging  from  rural  Industrial  parks  to 
scientific  research,  rural  fire  protection, 
and  credit  for  young  farmers. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  so  far  as 
I  have  been  able  to  determine,  we  are 
moving  to  put  all  of  the  most  needed 
action  programs,  the  most  needed  serv- 
ice and  technical  assiitance  programs, 
the  most  needed  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams, all  backed  up  with  scientific  re- 
search and  education,  into  the  same 
package  in  the  same  bill  to  be  initiated 
at  the  same  time. 

In  this  bill  we  put  aU  the  major  com- 
ponents of  rural  development  together 
in  the   same   piece    jf  legislatlMi— the 


Buxal  DevticHsnant  Aet  of  197a~-flothat 
the  educattanal  component.  a»  lanarch 
oouiiooKit.  tbe  credU  and  otbar  finan- 
cial asslstanoe  comitooant.  and  tbe  plan- 
ning oompooant  are  provided  simulta- 
nttwuJy  through  tested  and  proven  ad- 
mlnlatraUve  machtnary  already  in  place 
and  operating  in  rural  areas.  This  provi- 
sion of  a  complete  rural  developmoit 
systems-<awroach  ought  to  make  ulti- 
mate suooeas  more  certain,  and  to  un- 
iwove  the  skill,  effectiveness  and  speed 
of  getting  the  programs  und«way. 

This  bill,  ako,  as  Senator  Slander  did 
in  a  bin  that  he  twice  piloted  to  Senate 
passa^  several  years  ago.  wiU  assist  and 
encourage  rural  development  in  ■•  com- 
pletely coordinated  way  conslstant  with 
the  local  general  purpose  dev^opimmt 
plans  of  raultUurisdlctional  areawlde 
rural  p|ap"t«g  and  development  dis- 
tricts. ,   . 

Our  purpoe*  is  to  encourage  and  vptea 
up  economic  growth  La  rural  arMS,  to 
provide  the  jobs  and  income  raviirwl  to 
suppwt  better  community  facUlttos  and 
services,  to  improve  the  quaUty  of  ru»i 
life,  and  to  do  so  on  a  self-eamad,  san- 
sustaining  basis. 

But  we  also  provide  safeguards  and  re- 
quirements that  WiU  hisure  that  such 
stimolated  rural  growth  wiU  take  i^ace 
in  an  orderly,  systematic  way  with  fuU 
attention  to  land  and  water  use  plans 
and  the  protection  of  environmental  and 
ecological  values  as  well  as  cultural  and 
human  needs  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  WH  requires  that  applications  for 
proposed  Individual  projects  of  rural  de- 
velopment i»ture  be  submitted  to  and 
reviewed  by  the  areawide  multUurisdlc- 
tinnAi  planning  and  davetopjaent  agency 
established  bgr  or  undar  State  law.  Simi- 
lar review  erf  davelflpment  propoeata  by 
mtmlcipaUtles  and  counties  is  provided. 
The  bin  provides  that  such  reviews  diall 
be  completed  within  3fl  days.  The  Sec- 
retory of  Agriculture  is  authorized  to  re- 
imburse these  govemnaenU  and  aqwrJew 
for  the  co8t  of  making  the  rewlew.  More- 
over, the  WU  provides  special  appropila- 
ti<m  authoriaations  of  funds  to  these 
agencies  and  govemaeenU  in  nnral  areas 
to  prepare  the  g«ieral  purpoee  mtal  de- 
velopment plans  against  wiiich  Indi- 
vidiml  project  appUoaUona  wifl  be  re- 
viewed and  evaluated. 

The  higher  educational  and  research 
InstitutfcMis  in  eaA  State  are  autborlacd 
and  provided  f  tdwls  to  aeslrt  in  providing 
sclentlflo  InformatlOB.  teetaleal  asslst- 
anoe,  and  feaslbinty  studies  required  to 
improve  the  rural  development  pH«"h|g 
capability  of  local  agendas  and  gwtra- 
ments. 

•me  MH,  not  only  provides  several 
major  new  programs  of  loans  and  grants 
for  pollution  abatement  and  control,  but 
also  requires  that  the  envlrenmental  as- 
pects of  i^repoeed  projects  be  fiflJy  con- 
sltiered  and  taken  into  account. 


COOBOXMATION 


paocKAXs 


oran 
Acnrcm 

This  bin  was  developed  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
Uc  Works  is  considering  a  major  pubhc 
works  planning  and  ecoooorte  devriop- 
ment  measure.  We  were  tvBf  Informed 
that  the  Committee  on  interior  and  in- 
sular Affairs  was  ctoislderlng  major  na- 
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tlonal  land  use  and  water  resource  plan- 
ning measures. 

The  rural  development  bill  is  designed 
to  complement  and  work  harmonloualy 
with  whatever  land  use  pUnnlng  and 
pubUc  works  planning  and  economic  de- 
velopment programs  may  be  put  into  ef- 
fect  and   operation   at   any   particular 

lime.  , .     ,  _ 

This  bill  is  designed  to  provide  for 
the  same  major  Federal  respowe  that  is 
provided  to  cities  in  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1972,  adopted 
earlier  by  this  body,  and  depends  upon 
provisions  of  that  act  for  certain  aids  to 
community  development  planning  and 
management. 

In  the  bill  before  us.  we  have  a  mu- 
tually-supporttag  comblnatiMi  of  pro- 
grams that  in  coordination  with  pro- 
grams   provided    by    other    legislation, 

that :  ,  . 

Will  help  rural  areas  to  move  forward 
with  the  rest  of  America; 

Will  provide  the  kinds  of  Federal  aids 
for  rural  areas  that  Congress  Is  already 
providing  for  city  areas; 

Will  work  in  harmony  with  other  na- 
tional programs  of  planning  and  project 
assistance  to  buttress  the  devriopment 
and  community  improvement  efforts  of 
people  and  their  local  govemmente  In 
rural  wMnmunlUea  throughout  every 
State  in  the  Nation. 

The  blU,  also,  provides  several  new 
farm  credit  programs  to  strengthen  the 
work  of  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  «iat  of  the  instituttons  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Act  of  1971. 

Mr.  Preeident,  in  the  latter  connec- 
tion I  wish  to  point  out  at  this  time 
that  the  biU  before  us  does  not  dupUcate 
any  of  the  programs  or  authorizations 
provided  by  the  Farm  Credit  Act  ol  1971 
or  by  the  existing  provisions  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961.  Rather  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  builds  upon  and  sup- 
pleoMHts  these  other  legislative  land- 
marks. Nor  does  any  provision  in  the  bill 
before  us  restrict  or  reduce  the  provi- 
sions of  existing  farm,  rural  houstog. 
and  water  and  waste  disposal  loan  and 
grant  programs. 

Mr  President,  the  same  is  true  with 
r«flpect  to  loans  and  grants  available 
from  Small  Business  Administration. 
Economic  Developm«»t  Administration, 
DepwrtmcDt  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, and  the  Environm«ital  Pro- 
tection Administration.  We  seek  here  not 
to  duplicate  or  supercede  these  other 
programs  but  to  supplement  and 
strengthen  them.  The  bill  speciflcaUy 
provides  for  cooperative  participation  In 
joint  loans  and  grants  with  these  other 
agencies. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  turn  now  to 
a  more  detaUed  explanation  of  the  way 
that  this  bill  will  help  local  people  solve 
some  of  the  problems  of  rural  America. 
I  will  describe  the  principal  provisions 
of  this  legislation  on  the  basis  of  the 
rural  needs  that  these  provisions  were 
designed  to  meet. 

joas,  ntcoux,  and  tax  bass 

Mr.  President,  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  be- 
came convinced  in  the  course  of  our 
hearings,   deliberations,   and   study   ol 


rural  problems  that  the  first  thing  that 
we  have  to  do  Is  assist  rural  communi- 
ties to  overcome  a  condition  of  persistent 
an  highly  prevalent  unemployment  and 
underemploym«it  and  low  Incomes  in 
our  rural  areas  and  commimlties. 

We  dc  not  beUeve  that  rural  areas  can 
grow  and  prosper  on  a  permanent  dole. 
We  believe  that  resource  development 
and  work  at  productive  Jobs  is  the  solu- 
tion to  rural  Ills. 

We  believe  that  more  and  better  jobs 
and  higher  Income  will  provide  the  in- 
creased local  and  State  tax  base  reeded 
to  finance  the  public  Investments  and 
expenditures  required  for  the  Improved 
commimlty  facilities  and  services  that 
are  essential  to  attracting  industry  and 
encouraging  continued  economic  growth 
and  environmental  and  cultural  im- 
provement. 

FAKM    INCOMI    AND    DEVXLOPMrKT 

The  committee  Is  convinced  that  the 
fundamental  foundation  of  increased 
rural  prosperity  is  good  and  stable  farm 
family  income.  We  have  been  consciou3 
that  the  Congress  will  be  working  next 
year  on  an  extension  and  lmprt)vement 
of  the  basic  farm  program. 

With  that  In  mind,  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  does  not  ieal  with  farm 
commodity  programs,  as  important  as 
they  are;  but  It  does  make  several  major 
improvements  in  the  amount  and  types 
of  farm  credit  that  Is  made  available  by 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 
These  include : 

First.  Applicants  seeking  long-term 
real  estate  loans  to  acquire  farm  owner- 
ship or  to  expand  their  farm  units  to  a 
more  economical  size  or  to  make  major 
real  estate  improvements  will  be  able 
to  obtain  loans  based  more  nearly  on  the 
true  current  market  value  of  the  improv- 
ed property  by  deleting  the  requirement, 
in  existing  law,  that  appraisals  be  based 
upon  a  lagged  "normal"  value.  This  is 
section  103. 

Second.  Farmers  organizing  irrigation 
water  systems  are  made  eligicle  for  a 
total  loan  based  upon  the  entire  cost  of 
an  economic  Irrigation  imlt  by  removal 
of  the  limitation  in  existing  law  on  the 
maximum  size  of  such  loans.  This  is 
section  110. 

Third.  The  agricultural  credit  Insur- 
ance fimd  is  relieved  of  the  responsibil- 
ity to  handle  the  Increasing  voliune  of 
nonfarm  rural  credit  transactions  leav- 
ing It  an  exclusively  farmers'  credit  in- 
surance fimd.  This  Is  section  115,  which 
also  transfers  to  the  agricultural  credit 
insurance  ftmd  all  of  the  assets  and 
liabilities  of  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration direct  loan  account  and  of  the 
emergency  credit  revolving  fimd. 

Fourth.  Section  115  also  provides  that 
the  agricultural  credit  insurance  fund 
can  be  used  to  provide  interest  rate  sub- 
sidles  on  any  insured  farm  credit  real 
estate  loan  where  the  insured  creditor 
charges  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than 
the  borrower  pays.  The  maximum  inter- 
est rate  chargeable  on  farm  real  estate 
loans  is  kept  at  5  percent  provided  by 
existing  law. 

Fifth.  Members  of  the  4-H  Club,  Fu- 
ture Farmers  and  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica and  similar  organizations  are  made 


eligible  for  operating  loans  to  undertake 
club  projects  and  enterprises.  This  is 
section  120. 

Sixth.  Fwrmers  and  ranchers  are  made 
eligible  for  loans  to  make  additions  to  or 
alterations  in  their  equipment,  facilities, 
or  methods  of  operation  that  are  needed 
to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act  of 
1970.  This  is  provided  In  section  121. 

Seventh.  Farmers  and  ranchers  are 
made  eligible  for  loans  and  grants  for 
pollution  control  and  abatement  meas- 
ures. No  such  grant  may  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  development  cost  of  the  proj- 
ect. This  is  provided  with  respect  to  real 
estate  improvements  in  section  118  and 
with  respect  to  operating  expenses  in 
sw*tloii  1 2 1  • 

Eighth.  The  maximum  permissible  size 
of  farm  operating  loans  and  indebted- 
ness Is  increased  from  $35,000,  in  existing 
law  to  $50,000  by  section  122. 

Ninth.  In  addition  to  direct  loans  for 
operating  purposes  which  have  always 
been  subject  to  the  maximum  limitation 
of  the  appropriated  funds  in  the  annual 
appropriation  bUls  and  m  the  President's 
budget,  section  123  will  enable  the  Secre- 
tary to  insure  and  guarantee  all  sound 
farm  operating  loan  applicaUons  for 
those  who  are  unable  to  obUta  credit 
elsewhere. 

Tenth.  The  entire  farm  credit  program 
of  the  Farmers  Home  Administration  is 
modernized  and  changed  to  allow  more 
efficient  and  expeditious  operation  by 
various  changes  in  detailed  procedural 
matters.  ^     _, 

Eleventh.  The  volume  of  funds  poten- 
tially available  for  farmownershio  and 
farm  operating  loans  of  Farmers  Home 
Administration  should  be  greatly  ex- 
panded by  the  provision  in  section  128 
for  the  guarantee  of  such  loans  origi- 
nated, held,  and  serviced  by  country 
bankers,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
institutions,  and  other  private  creditors. 
The  only  limitaUon  is  that  the  guaran- 
teed creditor  must  be  willing  to  assume  at 
least  10  percent  of  the  risk  on  the  loan. 
Twelfth.  Desertland  entrymen  are 
accorded  the  same  consideration  as 
homestead  entrymen  with  respect  to 
flnancial  assistance  from  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  which  is  author- 
ized to  accept  entered  desertland  prior  to 
issuance  of  a  final  patent  as  security  for 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans. 

Thirteenth.  A  program  of  long-term— 
up  to  10-year — contracts  similar  to  the 
Great  Pladns  conservation  program  is 
made  available  in  section  201(b)  to  all 
farmers  and  ranchers  and  other  land- 
owners and  operators  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  conservation  plans 
involved  In  such  contracts  must  have 
been  prepared  In  cooperation  with  and 
approved  by  the  soU  and  water  conserva- 
tion district  or  districts  to  which  the 
land  is  located.  It  is  expected  that  the 
professional  technical  service  of  SoU 
Conservation  Service  will  be  available  to 
the  districts  for  this  work. 

Fourteenth.  Farmers  and  ranchers  are 
made  eligible  in  section  60<J  for  ACP  or 
REAP-type  cost-sharing  pajmients  for 
agriculturally-related  pollutl<m  abate- 
ment and  prevention  measures. 
Fifteenth.  A  new  nationwide  research 
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-«i»  i>xtsnBlon  program  is  provided  in 
SS  V  S^Mlto  enable  tha  privat. 
2S  PuSlic  unlveniU-  and  coUMre.  of 
!Si,  state  to  utlltee  ttoair  expertise  in 
earning  out  extension  and  research  pro- 
erSsand  activities  with  respect  to  new 
approaches  for  small  farms  to  manage- 
mwir  agricultural  production  tech- 
Sques,  farm  machinery  technology,  new 
SSducts.  and  cooperative  •^'^tural 
^rketing  and  distrlbuUon  suitable  to 
the  economic  development  of  f  amlly-fOse 
ooeraUons.  It  is  the  purpose  to  enable 
the  lamiUes  on  these  smaU  farms  to  sUy 
there  and  earn  a  good  living,  instead  of 
joimng  the  trek  to  the  city  or  remaining 
behind  to  poverty. 

Mr  President,  I  submit  that  the  pre- 
ceding recitation  of  farm  development 
nrovlsions  of  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972  would  qualify  the  bill  as  a  major 
measure  of  farm  legislation  even  if  it 
\aA  no  other  provisions. 

This  is  only  proper  and  appropriate. 
Farm  family  tocome  is  still,  in  mort  rural 
ueas  the  basic  and  essential  foundation 
of  rural  prosperity.  The  bill  wh«i  en- 
Mted  wlU  make  a  major  contribution  to 
Increasing  the  tooome  of  the  Nations 
farm  families. 

LOCATION    or    nrSTAtUlTIONS    AKP    OFTKES 

One  provision  of  the  rural  development 
p(dlcy  enacted  as  title  IX  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1970  was  a  provision  requir- 
ing the  executive  branch  to  establish 
policies  and  procedures  to  insure  that 
ofBces  and  tostallatlons  be  located  "inso- 
far as  practicable"  In  areas  of  "lower 
population  density." 

The  loophole  provided  by  this  language 
turned  out  to  be  too  wide;  very  few  of 
the  new  installations  were  located  to 
rural  areas. 

Section  601  of  the  Rural  DeveloiMnent 
Act  of  1972  cloees  this  loophxrfe.  It  re- 
quires that  first  priority  in  the  location 
ol  offices  and  tostaUations  shall  be  given 
to  rural  areas  as  defined  to  the  act. 

We  hope  that  this  amendment  will 
indicate  to  the  administrative  ofi&cers  of 
the  executive  branch  that  the  Congress 
is  very  serious  about  this  matter.  We  to- 
tend  that  location  of  new  offices  and  to- 
stallatlons and  of  relocated  facilities  shall 
be  used  as  a  positive  tool  for  rural  de- 
velopment, bringing  with  it  increased 
rural  jobs  and  tocreased  rural  payrolls. 

«U»AL  XMDXnSTBIAIJBlATlON    AND    INCBTASED 
BUSINXSP    ACTIVITT    -ND    ENTERPaiSE 

While  the  Rural  Development  Act 
could  correctly  be  termed  a  major  farm 
legislative  measure,  its  principal  thrust 
Is  toward  providing  jobs  and  tocreased 
business  tocome  to  niral  America  through 
encouragement  of  rural  industrialization 
and  tocreased  business  activity  and  to- 
come. Almost  all  of  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  designed  to  provide  credit,  to- 
vestment,  and  equity  capital  to  encourage 
rural  economic  development  through  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

Special  provisions  are  made  to  help 
nuance  the  essential  community  facili- 
ties, water  supi^ee,  and  other  industrial 
prerequisites  aad  an  attractive  environ- 
mental ftM  economic  climate  that  en- 
courages and  facilitates  the  development 
of  new  and  expaiultog  rural  todustry  and 
bustoess. 


Many  of  these  same  measures  not  only 
will  provide  more  and  better  Job*  and 
more  secuie  Income  for  many  mrml  peo- 
ple- these  measures  win,  alBO.  aaetet  rural 
couimunltlas  to  upgrade  t^e  duality  of 
their  services  and  facilities  that  ate  avail- 
able to.  and  used  by.  farm  families  and 
other  rural  residents. 

The  maior  provisions  of  the  bill  tnai 
will  encourage  nural  todustry  and  busi- 
ness are:  .  _.,, 
First.  Residents  of  rural  areas  will 
be  eligible  to  obtato  direct,  insured,  or 
guaranteed  long-term  real  estate  loans 
to  acquire  or  establish  small  business 
enterprises  to  rtiral  areas  to  provide  such 
residents  with  essential  Income.  This  Is 
section  102. 

Second.  The  assets  that  provide  the 
security  for  these  loans  may  be  ap- 
praised, for  loan  purposes,  at  the  currmt 
market  value  rather  than  ustag  a  [&<<» 
moving  average  as  would  be  required  by 
existing  law.  This  will  enable  the  borrow- 
ers to  obtato  virtually  1«H)  percent  facu- 
lty loans.  This  Is  section  103. 

Third.  Interest  rates  on  these  loans, 
when  obtatoed  from  a  private  or  coopera- 
tive lender  on  a  guaranteed  basis,  wffl 
be  determined  by  the  borrower  and  the 
lender;  when  obtatoed  on  a  direct  or  ta- 
sured  basis  the  toterest  rate  will  be 
determined  by  the  Secretaries  of  Agri- 
culture and  Treasury  to  accordance  with 
the  formula  provided  to  section  113. 

Fourth.  In  section  116,  the  bill  estab- 
lishes a  new  loan  guarantee  and  Insiu"- 
ance  fund  for  rural  development  loans 
and  for  payment  of  toterest  rates  sub- 
sidies. This  new  rural  develoiHnent  ta- 
surance  fund  will  perform  many  of  the 
functions  of  the  prwosed  Federal  Rural 
Development  Credit  System  and  Bank. 
such  as  maktog  direct  and  Insured  lo^ 
and  guaranteeing  loans  of  private  credi- 
tors as  weU  as  making  and  selling  Its  own 
notes  and  bonds.  The  Secretary  of  Treas- 
ury as  wen  as  private  creditors,  are 
authorised  to  purchase  notes  and  bonds 
issued  by  the  rural  development  lns«r- 
ance  fund.  In  addltton  the  fund  may  be 
used  to  pay  the  dllTerenoe  between  the 
interest  rate  charged  to  the  borroww  and 
that  charged  by  the  tasured  or  guaran- 
teed creditor. 

Fifth.  Section  118  adds  a  sigmflcant 
new  provision  to  the  Consolidated  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  Act  of  1961 
that  will  probably  become  known  as  sec- 
tion 31  OB  todustrlal  loan  and  grants. 

This  important  new  rural  todnstrial- 
ization  tovestment  provision  provides 
that  public,  private,  or  cooperative  orga- 
nizations organized  for  profit  or  non- 
profit— tocluding  Indian  tribes — and  in- 
dividuals may  obtain  direct,  insured,  or 
guaranteed  loans  to  Improve,  develop,  or 
finance  bustoess.  todustry,  and  employ- 
ment and  Imiirove  the  economic  and  en- 
vironmental climate  to  rural  communi- 
ties, including  pollution  abatement.  In 
maktog  such  loans  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture is  authorized  to  make  full  use  of 
the  grant  and  credit  resources  of  Eco- 
nomic Development  Admtoistraticm, 
Small  Bustoess  Administration,  and  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment, as  well  as  those  of  other  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  of  State 
agencies  and  private  and  quasi-public  fi- 


nancial Institutions,  tocluding  the  IrMti- 
tutlons  sapervlMd  by  the  Pann  Oedit 
Admtolstratioo.  ^    ^.«_..     , 

Grants  may  be  used  by  the  mdmduai 
borrower  or  borrowers  for  pollution  con- 
trol and  abatement  In  rural  areas.  The 
maximum  annual  appropriation  1« 
authorized  to  be  fSO.OW.WK).  Pnblle  bor- 
rowers are  also  eligible  for  »W,©00,000 
pnniiftiiv  for  grants  to  buUd  and  equip 
rural  todustarial  parks  and  similar  facili- 
ties. _    , 

Sixth,  m  section  121,  residents  of  rural 
areas  are  made  eligible  to  obtato  short- 
term  operating  loans  of  up  to  $W,W»0  for 
smaU  bustaees  enterprises  to  rural  areas. 
These  loans  may  be  direct,  insured,  or 
guaranteed. 

Seventti.  These  new  rural  development 
loan  programs  are  designed  to  use  and 
strengthen  the  credit  structure  that  al- 
ready exists  to  rural  America.  Section  129 
reqtilres  that  any  propoeed  loan  must 
first  be  offered  to  an  exlsttnr  prlrate 
credit  Instltutton  or  lender.  And  If  that 
creditor  is  wllltog  to  assume  10  p««ent 
of  the  risk,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized  to  guarantee  not  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  loan  ttoe  other  creditor 
makes.  If  no  creditor  Is  aTallable  to  make 
a  90-percent  guaranteed  loan,  the  pros- 
pective borrower  can  obtain  a  loan  from 
a  private  creditor,  who  will  be  enabled  to 
insure  the  mortgage  instruments  with 
the  Secretary  of  A«rlcn!tm«. 

If  no  potential  creditor  is  available  lo- 
cally, the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
could  make  the  loan,  and  then  sril  the 
security  tostrumeots  on  an  Insured  basis 
on  the  central  money  markets  of  the 
Nation. 

If  neither  guaranteed  nor  either  ktod 
of  Insured  loans  are  available  to  the  bor- 
rower, the  Secretary  is  authortoed  to 
make  a  direct  loan. 

OuEuranteed  loans  would  be  made,  held. 
and  serviced  by  the  private  creditor.  In 
accordance  with  the  provlsloos  of  section 
128.  The  authority  for  the  Seeretary  to 
guarantee  prirate  loans  Is  extended  to 
Include  aB  the  farmownershlp  and  op- 
erating loans  and  other  types  of  loans 
made  by  Ptomers  Home  Atedntetration 
as  well  as  to  the  new  rural  development 
loans.  Any  type  of  loan  made,  for  exam- 
ple, by  the  institutions  of  the  P*rm  Cred- 
it Administration  are  eligtt>le  for  loan 
gtiarsntees.  The  same  is  true  of  local  to- 
dependent  banks.  Insiirance  companies 
and  other  flnanelal  Institutions. 

RTTSAi.  mnusmAusATioi*  pcKaaeoisms 

AN»   COICMUMITI  TkCZUTIMM 

If  rural  America  Is  to  attract  Industry 
and  tocreased  bustoess  acthrlty  and  to 
provide  a  quality  of  life  required  by  new 
todustry  and  needed  by  rural  residents, 
a  great  deal  more  than  provision  of  need- 
ed credit,  tovestment,  and  equity  capital 
is  required.  

In  addition,  the  new  todustry  must 
liave,  for  example,  an  adequate,  depend- 
able, and  high  quality  water  suj^ly.  It 
must  have  adequate  waste  disposal  sys- 
tems that  will  meet  modem  Pederal  and 
State  pollution  ooctrol  standards.  It  re- 
quires a  great  many  other  essential  com- 
munity faculties  inrliirting  aooess  roads, 
and  stivets.  gas  and  cteoteicity  eonneo- 
tlons,  and  availatata  land  and  baUdlngs 
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of  sufBdent  size  and  arrangetnent.  If 
industry  Is  to  grow  it  must  be  able  to  ob- 
uin  adequate  fire  Insurance  at  a  reason- 
able coat. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  ol  1972 
takes  these  industriaUzatlon  prerequi- 
sites into  account  and  makes  provision 
for  them. 
These  provisions  are: 
First.  Section  104  expands  the  scope 
of  existing  law  that  provides  for  rural 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems  to  in- 
dude  loans  for  all  essential  community 
facilities.  These  would  Include  neighbor- 
hood and  community  centers  as  well  as 
flrehouses  and  other  community  facul- 
ties that  the  rural  commxmlty  might  need 
to  Improve  the  Uvlng  conditions  of  Its 
residents  or  to  hold  or  attract  Industry 
and  business. 

8«oQnd.  The  p'f'«^mllm  eunoimt  of 
grants  authorlxed  annually  for  water  and 
wast*  rtlir^"'  systems  Is  raised  from 
$100  mmion  in  existing  law  to  $300  mil- 
lion In  section  105. 

Third.  Funds  for  planning  of  water 
and  wast*  ftinrmm''  systems  Is  raised,  in 
section  108.  from  $15  million  to  $30  mll- 
lioo.  This  section,  also,  makes  it  clear 
that  solid  waste  disposal  as  well  as  sewer 
systems  are  Included  In  this  planning 
grant  authority.  _, 

Fourth.  The  llmlUtlon  on  the  maxi- 
mum slse  of  community  facility  loans 
of  $4  million  in  existing  law  is  repealed 
by  saetlan  110  so  that  rural  commu- 
niUea  can  build  such  systems  of  an  ap- 
propriate and  economical  size  without 
bumping  into  the  restriction  of  an  artifl- 
dal  limitation. 

Fifth.  Section  116  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary to  utiUze  the  Rural  Development 
Insurance  Fund  to  make.  Insure,  and 
guarantee  community  facility  loans,  and 
to  pay  any  needed  Interest  rate  sub- 
sidies out  of  the  fund. 

ffizth.  Funds  available  for  watershed 
proleet  and  resource  conservation  and 
devtf<«unent  loans  will  be  Increased  by 
ftH^itiahtny  the  exclusive  rellwice  under 
existing  law  upon  direct  loans  that  must 
be  funded  in  annual  appropriation  bills. 
Section  117  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
insure  or  guarantee  such  loans  without 
limit,  in  accordance  with  the  sound  pro- 
posals of  the  local  sponsors. 

Seventh.  SectUm  118  of  the  bill  adds  a 
new  section  310B  to  the  Consolidated 
Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1981    This  section  estabUshee  a  major 
new"  rural    industrialization    loan    and 
grant  program.  Under  this  new  program, 
the  Secretary  may  not  only  make  loans 
and  pollution  abatement  grante  to  the 
private  borrower.  But  he  also  may  make 
to  public  bodies,  of  the  rural  communi- 
ties where  the  new  industry  or  business 
is  to  be  located,  needed  loans  and  up  to 
$50  million  annually  of  grants.  These 
loans  and  grants  may  be  used  for  meas- 
ures designed  to  facilitate  development 
of  private  business  enterprise,  including 
the  development,  construction,  or  acqui- 
sition of  land,  buildings,  plants,  equip- 
rr.ent.  access  streets  and  roads,  parking 
areas,  utility  extensions,  neeessary  water 
supply  and  waste  disposal  facilities,  re- 
flnandng,  services,  and  fees  to  the  extent 
that  these  may  be  needed  to  attract  or 
hold  new  or  expanding  industrial  and 


other  business  enterprises.  This  section 
provides,  moreover,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  may.  and  r.hall,  utilize  the 
loan  grant  programs  of  other  agencies 
of  the  Federal  and  State  Oovemments. 
including  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, to  expand  the  scope  of  this  in- 
dustrial facility  program. 

Eighth.  Rural  youths  who  are  engaged 
in  business  enterprise  projects  In  con- 
nection with  a  youth  organization  may 
obtain  needed  operating  funds  under 
section  120. 

Ninth.  Title  11  of  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  authorizes  Federal  cost 
sharing  and  loans  to  local  sponsors  of 
small  watershed— Public  Law  5fle— proj- 
ects to  provide  needed  current  and  fu- 
ture industrial  and  community  water 
supplies,  including  the  needs  for  adequate 
fire  protection.  These  amendments  to 
existing  law  also  include  Federal  cost 
sharing  and  loans  for  ground  water  re- 
charge, water  quality  protection,  and  for 
the  conservation  and  proper  utilization  of 
land  as  well  as  water. 

Tenth.  Title  n  provides  similar  expan- 
sion of  the  purposes  of  Federal  cost  shar- 
ing with  local  sponsors  of  resource  con- 
servation and  development  projects  un- 
der the  Bankhead-Jones  Act  to  provide 
for  municipal  and  industrial  water  sup- 
ply, and  water  quality  management. 

Eleventh.  TlUe  IV  provides  a  small 
pilot  program  that  will  test  the  feasibility 
of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  working 
through  State  forestrj-  departments,  to 
provide  additional  equipment  and  tech- 
nical assistance  and  organization  to  ex- 
tend the  successful  nationwide  coordi- 
nated forest  fire  program  to  all  of  rural 
America  to  protect  homes,  business,  and 
farms  as  weU  as  foreste  from  uncon- 
trolled fires. 

Twelfth.  Titie  V  provides,  as  p«ut  of 
the  new  rural  development  research  and 
extension  program,  that  the  private  and 
public  Institutions  of  higher  education, 
including  community  Junior  colleges  and 
area  technical  institutes,  shall  be  given 
additional  funds  to  help  rural  Industry 
and  business  by  making  feasibility  stud- 
ies and  in  other  ways  including  techm- 
cal  assistance  on  business  management. 

RJHSAKCR  AND  CXTKNSION 

Mr.  President,  the  superb  scientific 
and  educational  resources  of  the  Nation's 
private  and  public  universities,  colleges, 
and  technical  institutes  would  be  put 
to  work  under  titie  V  on  behalf  of  nual 
development  and  small  farms. 

The  bill  builds  the  new  program  on  the 
foundation  laid  over  the  past  100  years 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  land  grant  colleges  in  connec- 
tion with  engineering  and  agriculture 
and  home  economics.  This  focus  of  the 
land  grant  system  is  shifted,  by  tlOe  V. 
to  Include  rural  development  and  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  of  people  on  small 
farms. 

No  longer  will  land  grant  college  ac- 
tivities be  somewhat  confined  to  the 
colleges  of  agriculture,  engineering,  and 
home  economics.  The  resources  of  the 
entire  campus — the  departments  of  gov- 
ernment, geology,  business  administra- 
tion. pubUc  administration,  arts  and  sci- 
ences and  all  the  rest— will  be  utilized. 


And  the  program  is  not  confined  solely 
to  the  single  land  grant  institution  bi 
each  State,  although  that  institution 
will  provide  leadership  and  coordination. 

Title  V  of  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972  gives  a  major  role  to  the  land 
grant  colleges  of  1890.  to  major  profes- 
sional engh'.eerlng  colleges,  and  to  the 
other  public  and  private  Institutions  of 
higher  education  in  each  State. 

An  advisory  bocu'd  made  up  of  the  rep- 
resentatives of  all  the  educational  insti- 
tutions and  of  farmers,  workers,  business, 
finance,  and  local  government  and  area- 
wide  planning  and  development  districts 
will  be  responsible  for  the  development 
and  approving  the  State  program  imder 
this  act. 

The  title  provides  that  the  aimual  pro- 
gram of  work  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agricultiure  must  Indicate  the  alio, 
cation  of  funds  and  assignments  of  re- 
sponsibilities to  cooperating  colleges  and 
universities  within  the  State. 

Both  seientlfle  research  In  the  labora- 
tories and  ofOees  on  the  campuses  and 
the  extension  education  facilities  of  all 
these  schools  are  going  to  be  put  to  work 
to  help  facilitate  and  guide  nnral  devel- 
opment and  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  small  farmers  including  cooperative 
marketing  and  distribution. 

This  program  as  written  in  tlti<>  V,  is 
a  small  pilot  program  of  3  years  to  test 
out  the  techniques  and  organlzatloa 
structure.  If  successful,  the  program  may 
be  extended  and  amended  and  expanded 
to  more  fully  meet  the  needs  of  rural 
America. 

ENvnoNMurr&L  pmoTBcrioK 

Environmentally  speaUng,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  must  not  make  the  same  mis- 
takes in  developing  rural  America  that 
we  did  in  building  some  of  our  great 
cities.  The  people  of  rural  America  do 
not  want  ugly,  dirty,  or  dangerous  devel- 
opments which  will  detract  from,  rather 
than  enhance,  the  beauty  and  serenity 
of  the  countryside. 

Rural  America  now  has.  very  largely, 
clean  water  and  clean  air.  We  want  to 
keep  it  that  way. 

Rural  America  is  not  now  troubled 
with  noise  pollution  in  any  great  degree; 
rural  America  should  stay  that  way. 

As  we  move  forward  in  a  nationwide 
high-priority  rural  development  effort, 
it  is  our  purpose  to  do  it  In  ways  that 
will  not  contribute  to  air  pollution,  water 
pollution,  or  noise  pollution,  or  any  other 
kind  of  pollution  or  ecological  insults. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972, 
the  bill  before  you  now.  reflects  that  con- 
cern and  provides  specific  safeguards  and 
actions  to  make  it  possible  to  buMd  a 
prosperous  and  attractive  rural  Amer- 
ica— a  development  effort  that  will  pre- 
serve and  enhance  rather  than  destroy 
the  imique  chturm  and  way  of  life  that 
has  always  characterized  small  towns 
and  the  countryside  and  that  led  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Jefferson  to  look  upon 
small  town  and  country  life  as  ideal, 
artistically,  culturally,  and  politically. 

Not  only  are  the  new  rural  develop- 
ment projects  provided  by  this  bill  sub- 
jected to  the  stringrait  areawide  plan- 
ning requirements  tiiat  I  shall  discuss 
later,  but  specific  antipoUution  programs 
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uad  measures  and  safeguards  are  buUt 
Srectiy  Into  the  rural  development  pro- 
SS  These  are.  in  addition  to  the  con- 
Sdeiable  expansion  of  Uie  sewer  and 
solid  waste  disposal  loan  and  grant  pro- 
i-ialons  of  existing  law: 

First  Rural  communities  of  less  than 
ssoo  population  that  now  have  water 
supply  waste  disposal  systems,  including 
Indian  ti^bes  acting  as  govemmentiil 
bodies  that  for  some  unforeseen  and  un- 
anticipated reason  or  occurrence  are  now 
no  longer  adequate  to  tiie  needs  of  the 
community,  are  given,  in  secticm  112, 
the  highest  priority  for  approval  of  water 
and  waste  disposal  system  loans   and 

^"^cond.  The  authorized  appropriation 
for  water  and  waste  disposal  planning 
erants  Is  doubled  by  section  108. 

Third.  The  bill,  in  sections  118  and 
121  authorizes  loans  to  pubUc  bodies  and 
private  enterprise  firms  and  persons  and 
up  to  $75  mllUon  per  year  in  grants  for 
Dollution  abatement  and  control  m  rur^ 
M«aa  in  connection  with  Industrial  and 
business  development  projects.  PoUution 
abatement  and  control  loans  may  be  di- 
rect insured,  or  guaranteed.  Indian  tribes 
are  included  as  eUgible  along  with  other 
public  bodies. 

Fourth.  "Water  quahty  management 
and  'control  and  abatement  of  agricul- 
turally related  poUution "  are  added  to 
existing  law  by  titles  n  and  in  as  pur- 
poses of  water  impoundment  costs  for 
which  the  Secretary  may  provide  Federal 
cost  sharing  with  local  sponsors  of  small 
watershed  protection— PubUc  Law  566— 
and  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment projects  under  the  Bankhead-Jones 

Act. 

Fifth.  Federal  cost  sliaring  L""  provided 
under  the  REAP— formerly  ACP— pro- 
gram for  air,  water,  noise,  and  other  agri- 
culturally related  poUution  prevention 
and  abatement  practices  by  section  606. 

Sixth.  Section  605  of  the  biU  inaugu- 
rates a  major  new  rural  envii-onmental 
protection  program  of  cost-sharing  con- 
tracts with  rural  landowners  or  oper- 
ators similar  to  the  amended  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  of  long- 
term — up  to  10  years — contract. 

Seventh.  Similar  environmental  pro- 
tection measures  are  authorized  in  the 
long-term  conservation  contracts  pro- 
vided for  watershed  project  areas  in  titie 

n. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  to  yt)u  that  the 
totaUty  of  these  environmental  protec- 
tion and  enhancement  measures  I  have 
just  recited  constitute  a  major  environ- 
mental measure  that  is  embodied  as  part 
and  parcel  of  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972. 

Moreover,  the  legislative  history  of  the 
measure  before  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  clearly  indi- 
cates that  it  is  our  Intention  that  no  pro- 
posed project  using  loan  or  grant  funds 
be  approved  that  is  not  in  f  uU  compUance 
with  Federal  and  State  antipollution 
standards  and  that  indeed  it  is  our  pur- 
pose to  provide  the  investment  and  equity 
capital  fimds  and  potential  income  that 
wlU  enable  farmers,  rural  industry,  and 
rural  communities  to  promote  ec<momic 
growth,  develop  prosperous  economies, 
and  thus  be  enabled  to  undertake  the 


sometimes  heavy  costo  of  installing  anti- 
poUution devices  and  operating  method*. 

With  these  measures  we  believe  that 
rural  America  not  only  should,  but  can. 
enhance  the  qnaUty  of  its  ecological  en- 
vironment while  buUding  a  stronger 
economy.  We  think  that  this  is  necessary 
if  rural  development  is  to  be  truly  suc- 
cessful. Thus,  we  have  written  these  spe- 
cial environmental  provisions  into  the 
Rural  Development  Act  of  1972. 

These  measures  if  taken  alone  would. 
In  themselves,  be  correctly  considered 
to  be  a  significant  rural  environmental 
protection  and  poUution  control  blU. 

BTTlkU.    HOT7SXM0 


Mr.  President,  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1972  estabUshes  two  new  rural 
housing  programs  to  flU  gaps  in  the 
existing  program  structure.  These  are: 
First.  A  program  to  guarantee  rural 
housing  loans  made  by  cooperative  and 
other  private  creditors  to  rural  housing 
credit  appUcants  whose  income  exceeds 
the  level  required  to  quaUfy  for  the  low- 
and  moderate-income  program  that  is 
now  operated  by  the  Farmer*  Home  Ad- 
ministration. In  effect,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  is  authorized  to  extend 
guarantees  on  rural  housing  loans  in 
rural  areas  in  the  same  circumstances 
that  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  now  extends  mort- 
gage Insurance  for  individual  and  multi- 
family  housing  in  suburban  and  central 
city  neighborhoods.  Such  guarantees 
would  be  subject  to  the  interest  rate 
determinations  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
imder  the  National  Housing  Act. 

This  new  program  wiU  make  it  pos- 
sible for  the  schoolteachers,  doctors, 
dentists,  industrial  managers,  and  other 
relatively  higher  income  people  whose 
services  are  so  vital  to  successful  riu*l 
development  and  a  higher  quaUty  of 
Ufe  in  rural  America  to  obtain  the  fuUy 
repayable  credit  they  need  to  acquire  or 
build  adequate  homes  for  their  famiUes. 
Second.  The  existing  law  concerning 
assurance  of  repayment  is  amended  with 
respect  to  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion rural  housing  loans  in  the  State  of 
HawaU  to  provide  that  a  guarantee  of 
payment  given  under  color  of  the  law 
by  the  State  Department  of  HawaUan 
Home  Lands  shaU  be  accepteble  to  the 
Secretary.  This  is  in  section  119  of  the 
biU. 

ABEAVnor     GENERAL     PtTRPOSI     BUBAL     DEVELOP- 
MENT   PLANNING 

Mr.  President,  the  biU  now  before  the 
Senate  is  a  truly  comprehensive  rural 
development  planning  biU. 

The  development  planning  jjrovisions 
of  the  biU  are  the  foUowing: 

First.  The  section  of  existing  law  deal- 
ing with  planniiig  for  water  and  waste 
disposal  system  is  amended,  strength- 
ened, and  expanded  by  section  106  of 
this  biU.  AU  applications  for  proposed 
water,  waste  disposal,  and  other  essen- 
tial community  faculties  must  be  sub- 
mitted for  review  to  the  multijurisdlc- 
tional  substate  general  purpose  planning 
and  development  district  established  by 
or  under  State  law  and  designated  as  a 
clearinghouse  agency  under  the  provi- 
sions of  Office  of  Management  and  Budg- 


et Circular  No.  A-95.  Only  those  lo*n  and 
grant  «>pllo»tions  that  »r*  not  inoon- 
slstent  with  the  areawide  general  pur- 
pose development  plans  of  such  distrtot 
agencies,  if  such  exist,  can  be  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The  bUl 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  A«rtcultiw 
to  reimburse  such  district  agency  for  the 
cost  of  reviewing  such  project  applica- 
tions, a  review  that  must  be  completed 
within  30  days,  so  as  not  to  Impede  or 
hold  up  the  expeditious  processing  of  ap- 

plicati<niB.  

Second.  The  maximum  authOTiaed  an- 
nual appropriation  for  water  and  waste 
dispoeid  planning  grants  is  doubled,  by 
sectttm  108.  from  $15  mUUon  to  $30  mU- 
lion. 

Third.  B4r.  President,  not  <mly  are 
rural  development  projects  made  subject 
to  review  of  multUuriadlctional  area- 
wide  planning  and  devetopmwst  commis- 
sions, as  they  are  called  tn  my  home 
State  of  Georgia,  but  such  commissions 
or  agencies  are  reimbursed  for  the  cost  of 
making  the  reviews. 

Even  m<we  importantly,  this  biU.  m 
section  111.  estabhriies  a  major  new  gen- 
eral purpose  rural  development  planning 
grant  program  of  not  to  e«ceed  $10  mU- 
Uon  annuaUy.  Thus,  these  districts  or 
areawide  agencies  are  not  onis  empow- 
ered to  review  rural  development  appU- 
cations  and  wlU  be  reimbursed  for  the 
cost  of  doing  so;  the  bill  also  provides  for 
Federal  assistance  to  the  district  agen- 
cies for  preparing  tiie  general  PUiPJ»« 
rural  development  plan  against  miich 
individual  project  proDOsals  will  be  re- 
viewed and  evaluated. 

Fourth.  Mr.  President.  It  is  expected 
that  the  preceding  planning  provlalwis 
WiU  be  sufficient  to  the  need.  For  this 
reason,  the  report  of  the  managers  of  the 
conference  speclflcaUy  pKrfUblts  the  us- 
ing of  rural  Industrialisation  grants  pro- 
vided in  section  118  for  planning  pur- 

^"^PVth.  Mr.  President,  title  n  of  the  blU 
augments  and  strengthens  the  plarming 
provisions  of  the  small  watershed  pro- 
tection  projects   program— Public  Law 

566. 

Sixth.  A  major  contribution  to  na- 
tional balanced  growth  planning,  to  na- 
tional land  and  water  use  planning,  and 
to  general  purpose  rural  development 
planning  is  provided  by  the  major  new 
program  established  by  section  302  of 
the  blU.  This  provision  would  provide  for 
the  first  time  a  specific  statutory  require- 
ment for  a  national  conservation  needs 
inventory  to  be  made  each  5  years.  This 
would  formalise  and  officially  recognize 
an  activity  that  has  been  imdertaken 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Departinent  of 
AgriciUture  under  leadership  of  the  SoU 
Conservation  Service. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  di- 
rected to  carry  out  a  land  Inventory  and 
monitoring  program  to  Include  but  not 
be  Umited  to  studies  and  surveys  of  ero- 
sion and  sediment  damages,  flood  plain 
identification  and  utilization,  land  use 
changes  and  trends  and  degradation  of 
the  environment  resulting  from  Improper 
use  of  sou.  water,  and  related  resources. 

This  periodic  Inventory,  to  be  con- 
ducted imder  leadership  of  the  profes- 
sional conservationists  of  the  Soil  Con- 
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■crvtttton  Service.  wtU  provide  Invaluable 
dat*  for  city  piaiuUng  ••  wall  as  develop- 
ment <a  reaouroe  data  needed  tor  guid- 
ance ef  rural  community  development  as 
part  oX  the  national  balanced  growth 
policy. 

One  purpose  of  the  Invoitory  is  to  pro- 
vide tor  the  identification  of  prime  agri- 
culture producing  lands  Uiat  should  be 
protected  in  interest  of  sulllclent  apeo. 
spaces  in  otherwise  doisely  settled  areas. 
Such  data  will,  also,  be  useful  In  plan- 
ning programs  for  the  protection  of  the 
total  envtroament  in  cltlee  as  well  as 
rural  areas. 

3ev«nth.  The  research  and  education 
program  estahilshed  by  title  V  is  needed 
for  the  major  contribution  It  can  make 
t«  national  land  use  and  general  pur- 
pose nisai  development  planning  of  local 
govenuaants,  areawlde,  multijurlsdlc- 
tional  development  agencies  and  indi- 
vidual persona  and  Anns,  lixe  contiibu- 
tioa  wUl  b«  made  both  in  terms  of  scien- 
tific research  studies  and  feasibility  in- 
vestigations, and  by  direct  technical  as- 
sistance to  planning  bodies. 

Two  examples  of  the  contribution  of 
the  educational  institutions  come  to 
mind  at  this  Ume. 

In  the  State  of  Georgia,  the  extension 
service  and  Dr.  J.  W.  Fanning,  its  head 
at  that  time,  played  an  essential  and  ma- 
jor role  in  the  initial  establishment  and 
growtii  of  the  areawlde  planning  and  de- 
velopment commissions  that  have  since 
proved  to  be  increasingly  and  progres- 
sively successful. 

In  Virginia,  whch  hA&  adopted  a  signif.- 
cant  multljurisdictlonal  areawlde  plan- 
ning and  development  system,  the  State 
extansion  service  has  stationed  some  of 
its  personnel  right  in  the  State  ofllce  that 
is  guiding  this  development  and  is  as- 
signing full-time  extension  personnel  to 
each  of  the  areawlde  planning  districts 
as  rapidly  as  funds  permit.  The  president 
of  the  Virginia  land-grant  university 
served  as  chairman  of  the  State  commis- 
sion that  formulated  and  helped  bring  to 
enactment  the  district  planning  law. 

Under  title  V,  one  of  the  major  respon- 
sibilities of  the  public  and  private  imi- 
versitles  and  coileges  in  each  State  will 
be  to  lend  its  scientific  and  educational 
resources  on  a  compuswide  basis  to  gen- 
eral purpose  mulUjuiisdictional  rural 
development  planning. 

Mr.  Presideut,  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1072  is,  thus,  a  major  rural  de- 
velopment planning  measure  that  will  fit 
in  harmoniously  with  State  and  National 
land  and  water  use  planning,  with  public 
works  and  economic  development  plan- 
ning by  multi-state  regional  commissions 
as  well  as  with  local  multicounty  area- 
wide  planning  districts. 

Provision  Is  made  to  enable  the  soil 
and  water  conservation  dlstride  and  the 
local  siKinsorB  of  watershed  protection 
and  resource  conservation  and  develop- 
ment projects  to  work  in  a  coordinated 
mannor  with  general  purpose  planning 
districts. 

coaaamuTKiN  ow  matiohai.  tmrKLorwiwrr 
raoamkMB 

Mr.  President,  not  an  of  the  necu-ly  I,- 
000  ^sderal  programs  that  oould,  and 
^oold,  contribute  greatiy  to  more  rapid 
and    orderly    rmral    develponient     are 


located  within  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

We  do  not  propose  that  most  of  them 
be  located  there. 

Rather,  the  Rural  Development  Act  of 
1872  provides  that  most  of  these  pro- 
grams remain  in  the  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  where  they  are  now  locat- 
ed; but  this  bill  does  give  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  Llie  responsibility 
and  the  authority  to  call  upon  and  co- 
ordinate all  of  these  programs  and  their 
personnel  emd  resources  throughout  the 
executive  branch. 

This  Kiandalory  coordination  of  Fed- 
eral rural  development  activltes  by  the 
Secretar>'  of  Agriculture  l.s  provided  in 
section  603  of  the  bill.  Its  major  provi- 
sions are: 

First.  The  organic  act  establishing  and 
providing  for  the  orerntlon  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture — section  526  of 
the  revised  statutes.  7  U.8.C.  2204— i.s 
amended  in  .several  places  to  add  "rural 
development"  as  one  of  the  basic  and 
fundamental  mission.?  of  that  great  de- 
partment of  government  that  President 
Lincoln  termed  "the  people's  depart- 
ment." This  is  section  603 (at 

Second.  TTie  duties  of  the  Serretar>' 
of  .Agriculture  are  expanded  tn  section 
603(b)  to  include  advising  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  members  of  his  Cabinet 
and  the  Congress  on  policies  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  for  people  living  In  the  rural  and 
nonmetropolitan  regions  of  the  Nation. 

Third.  The  duties  of  the  Secretary  oi 
Agriculture  are  expanded,  also,  in  para- 
graph (4^  of  section  603' b>  by  adding 
the  following  language  to  the  organic  act 
of  the  Department : 

■'(bl  The  Secretary  of  .\grlculturc  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  provide  leadership 
and  coordination  within  the  executive 
branch  and  shall  iisaumc  responsibility  for 
coordtnaUng  a  nationwide  rural  develop- 
ment pirograin  uUllKlnir  the  services  of  ex- 
ecutive branch  depaxtments  and  a^ncles 
and  the  agencies,  bureaus,  offices,  and  serv- 
ices of  the  Department  of  AgricxUture  lu  co- 
ordination with  rural  development  programs 
of  State  and  local  governments.  In  carrj^ng 
out  this  responsibility  the  Secretary  of  Ap-l- 
culture  shall  establish  employment,  income, 
population,  bousing,  end  quality  t)i  commvi- 
nlty  sra-vloes  and  faculties  goals  for  rural  de- 
velopment and  report  annually  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 1  to  Cougreea  on  progress  in  attain- 
ing such  goals.  The  Secretary  is  authnrixed 
to  Initiate  or  expand  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  related  to  solution  of  problems 
of  rural  water  supply,  rural  sewage  and  solid 
waste  management,  rural  bousing,  and  riural 
industrialization." 

Fourth.  Senator  Bellmon  s  experience 
in  improving  the  effectiveness  and  ef- 
ficiency of  the  Department's  response  to 
the  problems  of  the  drought  in  his  State 
last  year  led  to  additional  coordination 
language  in  this  bill. 

Section  803(c)  (1>    provides: 

(c)(n  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall 
titUlse  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable 
State,  regional,  district,  county,  local,  or 
other  Department  of  .Agriculture  olficee  to 
enbauce  rural  development,  and  shall  to  the 
marimiim  extent  piractlcable  provide  direct- 
ly, or,  in  the  case  of  agencies  outside  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  through  arrange- 
ments with  the  heads  of  such  agenclee,  for — 

(A)  the  location  of  aU  fleid  units  of  tbe 
Federal    Oovemment    cotxcemed    with    rural 


development  In  the  appropriate  Department 
of  Agriculture  offleea  eorerlng,  tbe  g«». 
grapltUcal  areas  most  almUar  to  tlMM*  cowvtt 
by  sucb  field  unlU,  and 

(B)  tba  tnt*rdi«nge  o<  persoiuuri  and 
factlttlM  in  each  such  oflVce  to  tb«  extent 
necessary  or  desirable  to  acbleve  the  most 
efllclent  utilization  of  sucb  pecsonnel  and 
facilities  and  provide  the  most  effective  as- 
sistance In  the  develo<pment  of  raral  areas 
In  accordance  with  State  rural  development 
plans. 

( 2 )  The  Secretary  shaU  Include  lu  the  re- 
port reqtured  by  this  section  a  report  on 
progress  made  In  carrying  out  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
of  this  subsection,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  appropriate. 

Fifth.  The  Secretary  is  required  to 
malce  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
through  the  President  on  the  progress 
being  made  in  implementing  the  provi- 
.slons  on  coordination  and  leadership  in 
section  603,  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations as  may  be  appropriate. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  the 
President's  Rural  Development  Director 
and  that  leadership,  coordinatian,  plan- 
ning, research,  and  education  in  connec- 
tion with  all  the  rural  development  ac- 
tivities of  the  Federal  Oovemment  shall 
reside  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
Department  is  known  and  respected  in 
rural  America ;  its  personnel  are  in  daily 
direct  contact  with  the  pjeople  and  prob- 
lems of  rural  America.  It  is  strategically 
located  to  provide  both  advocacy  and 
leadership  in  a  nationwide  rural  devel- 
opment effort.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
RuTEil  De\'elopment  Act  of  1972  that  this 
be  done. 

Sixth.  To  give  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  high  level  assistance  that  thLs 
new  responsibility  will  require,  an  addi- 
tional Assistant  Secretary  is  authorized 
by  section  604.  "Hie  conference  report 
Indicates  the  intention  of  the  conferees 
that  this  position  be  utillzsed  to  strength- 
en and  broaden  the  rural  development 
efforts  of  the  Department  of  Agriculttwe. 
This  position  is  in  addition  to  that  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  smd  of  the  existing  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Rural  DevelopmMit 
and  Conservation. 

■rtie  bill  and  conference  report  leaves 
it  to  the  Secretary  as  to  just  how  he  will 
utilize  his  authorized  positions  and  agen- 
cies to  carry  out  an  effective  and  coordi- 
nated rural  development  effort.  How- 
ever, we  expect  that  the  Secretary  will 
utilize  his  agencies  such  as  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service,  and  the  Forest  Service 
to  carry  out  those  parts  of  the  coordi- 
nated rural  development  program  that 
each  of  them  has  demonstrated  success- 
ful capability  for  carrying  out.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  the  Rtutd  Development 
Act  of  1972  to  set  up  new  vmtried  struc- 
tiu-es  but  to  build  up  the  extstln." 
strengths  of  the  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

PROHIBITION    OF   INDVSTRIAI.    AND   JOB    PHIATIKO 

Mr.  President,  the  members  ol  the  con- 
ference committee  worked  long  and  dlU- 
gently  to  iroa  out  the  dUferenees  between 
the  antipiracy  provisions  of  the  House 
bill  and  those  of  the  Senate  bill. 
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I  believe  that  anjrone  who  evaluates 
the  matter  wiU  agree  that  the  prorision 
-gainst  using  the  rural  industrlali«ati<m 
programs  provided  by  this  bill  to  cause 
industrial  concerns  to  puU  up  stakes  In 
one  area  and  to  locate  in  another  will 
flnd  that  they  are  both  stronger  and 
niore  workable  than  the  provisions  in 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  bill.  TiM 
conferees  recognized  the  legiUmato  con- 
cerns of  both  business  and  industrial  rep- 
resentatives and  of  representatives  of 
workers  for  protecUon  of  existing  indus- 
trial plants,  business,  and  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  rural  development  can- 
not succeed  unless  it  results  in  a  major 
net  addition  to  the  jobs  and  business  op- 
portunities in  the  national  economy.  It 
cannot  succeed  merely  by  shifting  jobs 
and  business  activity  aroimd  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another. 

The  safeguarding  provisions  of  the  bill 
relative  to  this  subject  are  found  In  sec- 
tion 118(a). 

Enforcement  of  these  jirovisions  rests 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  who.  in  co- 
operation with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, is  required  to  formulate  a  process- 
ing review  procedure  that  will  not  unduly 
slow  up  the  processing  of  loan  and  grant 
i^jplications.  In  no  event  may  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  take  longer  than  60 
days  to  review  an  application.  The  con- 
ferees iffge  and  expect  that  most  such 
reviews  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  will 
be  completed  within  30  days. 

oxmrrnom  or  kukal  Axxaa 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  no  other 
provision  was  the  range  of  difference  be- 
tween the  Senate  bill  and  the  House  bill 
any  greater  than  in  the  upper  limit 
placed  upon  the  definition  of  rural  areas 
specifying  where  tiie  programs  provided 
by  the  bin  win  be  effective. 

Both  bills  deftoed  rural  areas  as  aU  of 
the  open  coimtryside  and  viUages.  towns 
and  smaU  cities  of  less  than  5.500  popu- 
lation. 

The  Senate  UU  Included  in  addition 
Jn  the  rural  areas  aU  cities  between  6.500 
and  50.000  In  size,  except  that  the  imme- 
diately adjacent  urbanized  and  urt>anlz- 
Ing  suburbs  of  dtles  of  larger  than  50,000 
poptilatlon  woidd  be  excluded  from  nu^ 
areas. 

The  conferees  approached  this  matter 
gingerly  but  consclendously.  We  arrived 
at  a  harmonious  compromise  which  is 
probably  better  than  either  biU. 

The  bin  before  you  now,  for  aU  pur- 
poses, except  for  industrial  and  business 
loans  and  grants  and  for  location  of  of- 
fices and  instaUations,  defines  rural 
areas  as  open  countryside,  villages,  towns 
and  sman  ciUes  up  to  10,000  in  popula- 
tkm.  Within  this  major  category,  mrBl 
communities  of  less  than  5,500  with  a  de- 
teriorating water  or  waste  disposal  sys- 
tem shaU  be  given  highest  priority  for 
water  and  waste  dl8i>oeal  loans  and 
grants. 

For  rural  Indtistriallzatlon  and  busi- 
ness loan  and  grant  purposes  and  for 
bestowing  highest  priority  In  location  of 
installations  and  offices,  rural  areas  in- 
clude an  of  the  open  countryside,  villages, 
towns,  and  small  cities  up  to  50.000  In 
population— except  for  the  uibanlaad 
and  urbtudzlng  adjaeent  suburbs  of  dtles 
larger  than  50.000  Within  this  category 


the  bill  requires  that  special  considera- 
tion be  givui  to  applications  from  the 
open  countryside,  villages,  towns,  and 
smaU  cltiae  smallw  than  25,000. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  wlU  recall, 
the  various  titles  of  the  Senate-passed 
biU  had  various  definitions  of  rural  areas. 
The  conferees  decided  to  simplify  this 
matter  by  providing  Just  the  two  major 
categories  I  have  just  outlined. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  say  this  In 
closing.  Wldle  this  blU  does  not  in  any 
way  fidly  meet  the  pressing  needs  of 
rural  America,  it  is  probably  the  single 
most  significant  rural  development  legis- 
lation ever  coosldRed  by  the  C^mgress. 

It  is  a  long  stride  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. It  is  a  major  start. 

The  Rural  DevdojMnent  Act  of  1»72 
wlU  enable  this  Nation  to  help  to  develop 
more  and  better  jobs  and  Inoome  earning 
opportunities  In  nu^  coauBonities  to 
reUeve  the  pressures  of  population  over- 
crowding and  environmental  poUutlon 
In  the  dtles.  However,  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation  is  only  a  beginning.  The 
executive  branch  must  do  an  aggressive, 
dedicated  job  of  implementing  and  ad- 
ministering the  law  If  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress is  to  be  honored. 

Some  questi(His  have  been  raised  as  to 
the  intent  of  the  last  sentence  in  section 
112  which  directs  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  utilize  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  to  render  technical  assistance  to 
applicants  to  the  extent  he  deems  appro- 
priate. I  wiU  yldd  to  Senator  Bxllmos 
who  has  indicated  his  haiterest  in  com- 
menting on  this  point.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BELLMON.  Mr.  Preddent,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman. 

As  the  chairman  knows,  I  was  the 
sponsor  of  section  938  of  Senate  blU  S. 
3462.  which  authorized  the  Secretary  to 
establish  a  priority  for  grants  and  loans 
for  community  water  fadUties  to  those 
rural  communities  in  which  an  existing 
water  supply  systan  needed  Immediate 
action  because  of  unantldpated  deteri- 
oration M-  diminution  of  its  water  sup- 
ply. This  section  authorized  the  Secre- 
tary to  utilize  the  Boll  Conservation  Serv- 
ice to  rendn-  technical  assistants  to  pri- 
ority applicants.  Similar  Isngiiage  is 
contained  in  section  112  of  the  Rural 
Devdopment  Act  of  1972  as  reported 
by  the  conferees.  It  is  the  intent  of  sec- 
tion 112  thai  the  Secretary  may  use  for 
projects  under  this  sectlMi  the  Sdl  Con- 
servation Service  to  provide  applicants 
with  technical  assistance  for  devdofiing 
new  sources  of  water  supply  and  up- 
grading water  distribution  systems 
where  such  assistance  is  not  readily 
available  from  the  staff  of  Fanners 
Home  Administration  or  private  profes- 
sional engineers,  or  where  the  Sdl  Con- 
servation Service  has  an  existing  special 
expertise.  

The  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER.  Ihe  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLi3l.  Mr.  President.  I  yldd 
3  minutes  to  the  Souitor  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADQE.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  explana- 


tion given  hs  Senator  Buxifoa  and  wish 
to  emphasize  that  it  was  the  commit- 
tee's IntMikt  that  the  technical  asstotanr^^ 
be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
apidietknts  under  sectloa  112. 

Mr.  Preddent.  I  yidd  the  floor,  and 
I  thank  my  5if-t^»*ip«***'*^  fiiand.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  for  yielding  ta»  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OITTCKR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLSR.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Oeorgia, 
the  dlsttscQiahed  chairman  o<  the  con- 
ference committee,  for  the  excellent 
statement  he  has  made  on  the  conlerenre 
report. 

I  point  out  that  at  the  time  this  rural 
devetopment  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agiicutture  and 
Forestry  to  the  ftdl  8ea«te.  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dou)  and  I  attached 
additional  views  in  the  committee  report, 
on  pages  184  and  185.  in  which  we  set 
forth  some  of  our  concern  about  the  biU 
as  it  came  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
cultiuw  and  Forestry. 

Mr.  Presidmit.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
say  that  as  a  result  of  the  action  taken 
on  the  Senate  floor  and  the  action  taken 
in  the  confermce  committee,  all  of  our 
concerns  have  been  removed. 

I  think  in  falmees  that  I  should  say 
that  the  House  conferees  took  a  very  co- 
operative attitude. 

One  of  the  main  areas  of  difBculty  was 
the  decredi^lon  ol  a  rural  area,  azMl  Sen- 
ators of  tm  do  have  differences  of  opinion 
about  what  constitutes  a  rural  area. 

We  did  finally  acree.  except  as  far  as 
the  enterprise  loans  were  concerned,  that 
the  aM>lies^lan  of  the  biU  would  be  to 
comm\mitle«  ol  10.000  Inhahttantaor  less 
and  that  with  respect  to  the  enterprise 
loans,  communities  of  50.000  or  less 
would  be  rtlglK^f  Tliere  will  undoubtedly 
be  some  communitiM  with  10.600  or  51,- 
000  people,  who  win  fed  aggrieved  with 
the  fixed  figures  that  we  have  adopted. 
However,  we  did  the  beet  we  could.  I 
think  that  honest  people  can  dlsacree. 
However.  hc»Mst  people  have  to  get  to- 
gether aJxi  agree.  And  that  is  exactly 
what  happftntd  in  this  conference. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  range  of 
protrams  in  the  rural  devdopment  biU 
is  such  as  to  auger  well  for  the  future  of 
peonle  living  in  rural  American. 

It  augurs  well  for  the  attainment  of 
a  goal  which  this  administration  has  set; 
namely,  that  we  revwse  the  trend  of  the 
fiow  of  the  population  from  the  rural 
areas  into  the  dtles  and  urban  areas 
where  coagestimi  and  other  problems  are 
getting  worse  as  a  result  ol  our  failure 
in  the  Congress  to  do  something  about 
this  problem  a  long  time  ago. 

Many  of  us  from  rural  areas  have  been 
sounding  a  warning.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  did  so  as  long  ago  as 
11  years.  It  seems  too  bad  that  we  had 
to  wait  11  years  to  do  something  as 
meaningful  as  we  have  accomplished. 
However,  it  is  better  late  than  never. 

I  point  out  that  the  rural  development 
biU  indudes.  t^rnnnf  many  other  fea- 
tures, rural  enterprise  leans;  grants  for 
water  and  waste  disposal  systems:  plan- 
ning requirements;  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal planning  grants:  rural  dmtioft- 
tuent  i^anning  grants;  priority  for  cer- 
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t«lQ  water  facility  and  waste  dlBpooal 
loans  and  grants:  Interest  rates  on  rural 
defehipment  loans;  agricultural  credit 
tBsunmce  fund  amendments;  totured 
watershed  and  reaoureee  coBBerratlon 
and  de*elopme«rt  loans;  rural  Industrial 
aaslsCasee;  rmraateed  rural  honsing 
locms;  yoQBV  fanners  loans:  rural  enter- 
prise operatlnc  loans:  and  Insured  oper- 
ating loans. 

One  of  the  major  Items  dropped  In 
conference  which  was  In  the  Senate 
committee  was  ooe  whidi  frankly  ga^e 
the  Benater  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dom) 
snd  me  particular  concern.  Ttiat  relates 
to  a  $500  millian  authorization  for  so- 
called  rural  reTcniie  sharing. 

It  was  a»  fedlng  of  the  conferees,  and 
espedaHy  those  of  the  House,  that  ttos 
woidd  represent  some  duplication  of 
other  piT>riaicPS  of  the  bin  and  that  It 
wotdd  he  better  to  not  try  to  force  this 
Issue,  because  we  were  told  by  the  House 
conferees  that  the  House  would  not  ac- 
cept this  tiimlalun. 

So,  Mr.  President,  on  balance  I  tiitak 
we  have  come  out  with  a  very  acceptable 
and  a  rery  far-reaching  and  construc- 
ttfe  step.  tSj  only  i  egret  Is  Qiat  we  did 
not  taten  that  step  a  long  ttane  ago. 

Mr.  HDliPHRET.  Mr.  Presldeit,  wDJ 
the  acfuitor  yMdr 

til,  MILLER.  B«r.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  dlsttogulshed  Sen- 
ator from  Mtanesota. 

•n»  PREHLUUVQ  OPMCEB.  Ttie  Sen- 
ator tnm  Minnesota  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HTJMPHRKY.  Mr.  Presldeit,  I 
Join  with  tt»  other  Senators  In  com- 
mending the  dlstlngulAed  chatnnan  of 
the  committee,  the  Senator  from  Oeor- 
gia  fttr.  TuJKADCz)  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Mnxia) .  and  Ose  ottier  members  of 
tXie  Committee  on  Agrieultore  and  For- 
estry In  bringing  tbte  remarkaWe  piece 
of  leglriation  to  this  final  stage  In  the 
bstatatlTe  process.  It  has  been  apGy  and 
properly  described  by  the  Senator  from 
Oeorgla* 

I  do  think  It  is  fair  to  say  Otot  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry 
is  pretty  much  a  nonpartisan,  biparti- 
san committee.  We  have  worked  together 
to  acbteve  tWa  psrticulaa"  piece  <rf  legis- 
lation. And.  as  has  been  noted  by  the 
Smator  fttjm  deorgla.  this  Is  a  major 
Tictory  ft»r  rural  America  and  tt»  nearly 
TO  nffllon  peoirie  who  Bre  there. 

Mr  President,  the  Rural  Development 
Act  of  1»T»  Is  a  major  step  forward  to- 
ward the  a^ievement  of  a  more  bal- 
^nrmA  national  growth  and  development 
pattern  In  the  umted  States. 

•me  better  tlian  year-long  efforts  of 
the  Subconmilttee  on  Rural  Develop- 
ment of  wttteh  r  was  m*'««8«$**J^ 
chairman,  ttoe  full  Agrieultare  Commit- 
tees of  the  senate  and  Hbowi.  and  the 
conference  committee  that  forged  the 
compromise  bffl  now  before  the  Senate, 
have  resTdted  to  a  truly  historic  piece  of 

legislation.  ^  _.  .^ 

Although  the  bin  as  reported  by  the 
conference  commltbee  is  less  than  what 
I  and  many  otjiers  had  hoped  for.  tt  still 
constitutes  a  major  victory  for  Rural 
America  and  the  nearly  70  mffllon  people 
who  live  Ihei'e. 


Few  bills  considered  by  Congress  have 
received  as  much  attention,  study  and 
careful  scrutiny  as  thLs  particular  bill  has 
over  the  last  13  months.  Over  350  wit- 
nesses testified  on  the  provisions  of  tills 
bffl  during  our  Washington  and  other 
Add  hearings.  These  witnesses  repre- 
sented almost  all  profOBsions  and  walks 
of  Hfe — farmers,  Oovemors.  unlvwatty 
presidents,  planners,  economists,  busi- 
nessmen, conservationists,  bankers, 
yonng  people,  the  elderly,  suid  thfc  poor 

It  should  also  be  noted.  Mr.  Prealdent, 
that  we  enjoyed  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port and  cooperation  in  the  Congress  in 
dsvelopitag  this  important  legislation. 
T-hia  was  due  in  larae  part  to  the  very 
atiie  leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry.  Oie  Honorable  HnicAn  E.  Tal- 
HUMK.  Senator  Taucadci  moved  this  bill 
tfaroogh  both  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Committee  and  the  conferenoe  commit- 
tee wtfeh  great  skill  and  dispatch. 

Wbea  I  opened  the  first  day  of  rural 
deveiopment  bearings  on  April  23.  1971, 
I  noted — 

That  tv.'O-thlrds  of  our  Nation's  sub- 
standard housing  is  In  rural  .\merica; 

That  while  big  dty  residents  have  their 
phone  calls  beamed  to  foreign  countries 
by  sBtellite.  many  rural  residents  still 
most  suffer  8,  10.  and  12  party  line  tele- 
phone service,  and; 

That  the  quality  of  education,  health 
care,  lob  training,  transportation  and  of 
other  ff— »tt«j  social  amenities  are  not 
what  they  should  be  in  our  Nation's 
smaller  communities  and  niral  country- 
side. 

In  add<""",  I  asserted  the  need  to  re- 
store a  freedom  that  many  Americans 
have  lost;  nam^  their  "freedom  of  resi- 
dence." Millions  of  Americans  have  been, 
and  still  are,  forced  to  remain  or  move 
from  an  aresk  either  because  of  eco- 
nomics or  politics. 

In  the  last  30  years  alone.  30  million 
people  have  migrated  from  oiir  Nation's 
farms  and  open  countryBlde  to  our  cities. 
This  trend  still  persists  today  at  a  rate 
of  about  600.000  yearly. 

Most  of  these  people  did  not  make  this 
morva  because  they  wanted  to.  Most  of 
vntmn  were  Utoally  forced  into  moving 
hwaane  of  the  declining  job  opportunities 
avaUatile  to  them  In  agticuiture.  or  in 
iwtTrfnj  or  in  the  buEineas  that 
served  or  depended  upiui  those  industries 
locally. 

Farthetmore,  many  Americans  living 
today  in  our  Nation's  Ug^r  cities  have 
Inittcated  ttane  and  time  again  that  they 
WDukl  like  to  move  to  a  analler  commu- 
nity tf  they  were  able  to  earn  a  decent 
Wwiny  there  and  could  be  assmred  of  a 
deeent  level  of  social  amenities  there. 
And  that  is  basically  what  the  Rural 
DevctoiMnent  Act  of  1972  is  really  all 
about.  This  act  provides  Oie  essential 
tools  and  resources  that  will  be  required 
to  help  renew  and  restore  the  promise 
ant\  potential  of  our  Nation's  country- 
side. And  it  constitutes  the  first  major 
rtep  toward  implementing  Uie  commit- 
ment made  by  Congress  in  the  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1970  which  stated: 

Th«  Congraes  eocnmlts  ttMlf  to  a  Krand 
balance  between  rural  and  urban  AiBWIaa. 


The  Congrw  ooiuddacs  this  halanoe  ao  e«een- 
ual  to  tbe  pea^,  proapMlty,  and  weUtm  «( 
aU  our  olUaan*  that  UM  blgbect  prtortty 
mu&t  be  glveavto  tlia  ravltaUzatlon  and  de- 
velopment  of  rural  aieaa. 

This  act  provides  a  large  part  of  the 
financial  investment,  credit,  research, 
technical,  and  Instltutlanal  resources 
that  will  be  required  to  implement  this 
commitment. 

Under  title  I  of  the  act,  guaranteed, 
insured  and  direct  loans  and  grants 
would  be  provided  to  hdp  meet  the 
credit,  investment,  and  tqpjilBs  capital 
needs  for  — iMmtiaJ  rural  industrializa- 
tion, job  expansion  and  community  fa- 
cility improvements. 

ITndtf  titles  n  and  m,  addMonal  Fed- 
eral cost-sharing  for  wato*  qiiality  im- 
provement and  provision  of  ample  water 
for  rural  community  and  industrial  de- 
velopment would  be  provided  through 
further  expansion  of  authorities  under 
the  small  watershed  and  reeource  con- 
servation suxl  development  programs 

Under  title  IV.  a  new  VtOsenl  cost- 
sharing  program  would  be  established  to 
aid  iftwftii  rural  cmmnunitiea  which  are 
In  need  of  help  to  estahlish  or  improve 
their  local  flreflghting  capability. 

Under  title  V.  a  new  nationwide  re- 
search and  extenaiafn  information  iKo- 
gram  would  be  established  utilistng  the 
resouities  of  the  State  Land  Orant  col- 
leges and  other  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  to  stroagthen 
and  support  nual  community  develop- 
ment and  to  help  solve  many  of  the 
problems  faced  by  familiea  In  operating 
and  mariaging  our  Nation's  smaller 
farmers. 

Under  title  VI.  the  basic  8tatut<uy  nus- 
sion  of  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  broadened  to  empowo-  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  coordinate 
the  rural  devdoi»nent  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  all  Apartments  and  agencies 
of   the  Federal  Clvivemment,  including 
improved  utilliation  of  both  personnel 
and  i^Acas.  A  new  Assistant  Secretary 
positioa  also  is  provided  to  h^  provide 
the  kttdersUp  neoeatary  to  carry  out 
these  new  req;>onsiblUtiefi. 
Other  provisions  of  title  VI  include: 
First,  tightening  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 901(b)   of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1970,  which  reauires  location  of  facilities 
and  offices  in  rural  areaa.  The  words 
"insofar  as  practtcable"  an  deleted  and 
in  th^r  place,  the  executive  brancii  Is 
directed  to  give  "first  priority"  in  locat- 
ing or  relocating  <rfBoes  or  otiaiet  facilities 
in  rural  areas; 

Second,  ACP-type  oost-sharing  pay- 
nttntaare  aothorleed  to  rural  landowners 
for  air.  water,  and  other  agrimlturaUy 
related  pollution  abatement  whether  or 
not  sMOflo  soil  and  water  oonaervaUon 
purpoaes  aro  involved; 

Third,  expansimi  of  the  existing  Great 
Plains  conservation  program  into  a  na- 
tionwide program;  and. 

Fourth,  making  deeertland  entrymen 
eligihie  to  obtain  Farmers  Home  Admln- 
ifltiailon  farm  loans  btf  caw  oMahalng 
final  patent  on  the  saou  basis  that 
hoowstead  entrymen  may  do  under  exist- 
ing law. 
TlMse  are  just  soffife  of  the  m<a«  im- 
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portant  provisioDS  of  the  new  act.  There 
are  many  othsKB. 

fflut  is  Important  to  anderatand 
about  this  new  act  Is  that  It  Is  merely  an 
Unportant  "begtantag"— not  an  "end." 
^yiiile  the  provisions  of  this  new  act.  If 
administered  aggressively,  win  provide 
an  important  stimulus  to  revitalizing  the 
smaller  and  medlum-siaed  rural  oom- 
munities  of  tids  Nation,  much  more  wiU 
need  to  be  done  by  Federfd,  State,  and 
local  govemm«it  to  stem  the  flow  of  peo- 
ple from  rmid  to  tuiam  areas. 

Given  the  preponderance  of  young 
adults  In  our  Nation's  population  today, 
we  can  expect  the  population  of  this 
country  to  reach  300  million  within  the 
next  30  to  40  years. 

With  70  percent  of  our  popnlatton 
residing  in  conununitles  of  50.000  or 
more  today,  it  is  reaaonable  to  expect 
tbat  most  of  our  future  populatten  In- 
eteases  w(U  also  be  oocurhig  In  the  al- 
ready oveiciowded.  overcongested 
metropolitan  regions  of  our  Nation.  In 
fact,  projections  now  indicate  that  un- 
less something  is  done  soon  to  change 
these  trends  that  over  OS  percent  of  our 
Nation's  total  populatian  will  be  located 
in  these  meteopolitan  regions  by  the  year 

aooo. 

m  the  last  13  years  alone,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  spent  over  $160 
bCllon  In  our  Nation's  cities  in  an  effort 
to  make  them  more  manageable  and 
decent  places  in  which  to  live.  However, 
despite  these  huge  expenditures,  our  Na- 
tion's larger  dtles  still  face  an  enormous 
backlog  of  revenue  needs  to  help  finance 
transportation,  education,  police  protec- 
tion and  other  f.^cfntjai  community  fa- 
cilities and  servioes. 

The  "general  twenue  sharing"  legis- 
lation now  pending  before  Congress,  if 
enacted,  will  provide  aome  of  this  needed 
flnandai  help  for  our  Nation's  dtles. 
Bnt  unless  some  meaningful  steps  are 
taken  to  assist  the  rural  areas  and  small- 
er >'Y>TnTminitips  of  OUT  Nation,  further 
disparities  ol  opportunity  will  be  cre- 
ated between  rural  and  urban  America. 
And  if  that  happens  even  more  people 
will  be  encouraged  to  migrate  to  the 
cities,  thereby  quickly  negating  any  prog- 
ress oin*  cities  might  otherwise  make 
with  help  from  additional  Federal  reve- 
nues. 

Therefore,  revitalizing  our  Nation's 
ooimtzyside  and  life  in  our  smaller  com- 
munitiea  are  key  elements  in  achieving 
a  more  balanced  geographic  distribution 
of  people  and  economic  opportunity  In 
the  United  States.  The  merits  of  this 
objective  have  been  endorsed,  encour- 
aged and  extolled  in  every  major  study 
conducted  in  the  last  10  years  concern- 
ing Nation's  future  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 

Nov  the  time  has  come  to  act. 

Now  the  time  has  come  to  implement 
those  recommendations  and  objectives. 

The  Rurtd  Devdopment  Act  of  1972 
does  exactly  that  and  I  am  convinced 
that  we  must  move  forward  immediately 
with  the  programs  it  provides  with  great 
aeal  and  dispatch. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  give  their  full  support  and 
vote  tor  this  confarenee  bill.  I  also  aik 
Mr.  Prealdent.  f<H-  unanimoiu  nmsent  to 


have  printed  at  this  point  m  the  Raoou 
a  more  detelhwi  outltaie  of  the  hill's  pro- 
vlsloiu  vhleh  I  ham  prepared. 

Itiew  being  n*  abjaotton,  the  outline 
was  ordered  to  be  pzlnted  in  the  Racou, 
as  follows: 
Bbi^  Diwii  mill   or  BratbL  Oxwbonfarr 

ACT  or  1973  AS  AoascB  0»oM  mr  Honas  aho 

Sehats  CONVntBB 

I.  Broadaoa  tba  dafinltlon  of  "rural  area*" 
aa  It  applies  to  eligible  ajspUcaaU  under  tbe 
PHA  for  certain  purposes.  (10,000  lor  com- 
mtmlty  facility  snd  ratal  hoiwtag  financial 
saststanee  and  SO.eso  for  Tnral  enterprlae  aud 
business  financial  assistance.) 

a.  Iiii  II  t— I  landing  autboxteatton  for  tbe 
planning  and  aanstmottcfa  of  ratal  eom- 
munlty  water  and  waate  A'uivcmi.  syateaM  <t« 
$30  mlUlon  and  SSOO  sUlUon  reepecUvely ) . 

3.  Require*  FHA  In  malting  water  and  waste 
disposal  facility  loan*  or  grants  to  give  pref- 
erence to  very  small  cammnnltles  (15,600  or 
lees)  wtiose  existing  Bystem  ha*  deteriorated. 

4.  Bxpind*  Ust  of  "rtlgtbla  public  body 
ap^UcantsT  quattllMl  to  lacetve  flmnrll 
MMlttanrn  uiMler  tbe  FHA  Act  to  includo 
cooperatives  and  IXMUan  trUta*. 

5.  Provide*  for  SlO  million  autJaorlzatUm  in 
grants  for  tbe  preparation  of  comprebenslre 
rural  development  plans. 

6.  Requires  that  purposes  for  whlcb  loans 
and  grants  are  nmde  to  pubik;  bodiee  shall 
not  be  InconalsteBt  w*th  state,  eabstate,  and 
local  govemsBent  comptehenatye  deveiopment 
plans. 

7.  Extends  deadline  time  period  within 
\shich  Secretary  can  make  water  and  waate 
disposal  grants  as  It  relatea  to  cnmpllanne 
with  completion  of  local  comprehensive 
water  and  waste  dispoaal  pla&s  (October  1. 

19731. 

a.  Authorizes  FHA  to  make  loans  aud  grants 
for  the  acquisition,  expansion  or  operation  oi 
business  aitd  industrial  enterprises  (largs  or 
small — ^private  or  public — profit  or  non- 
profit) .  or  for  tlia  purpoM  to  facilitate  tbe 
development  of  such  enterprlsss  (Indus- 
trial parks,  pollution  control,  etc.).  However, 
loans  aad  grants  made  for  such  purposes 
cannot  be  made  which  might  result  la 
pirating  buslnessss  or  jobs  from  one  area  to 
another  or  which  will  result  ia.  adding 
capacity  to  an  Industry  within  an  are*  when 
£m  excess  or  unusstl  capacity  already  eodsta 
for  that  type  of  Industry  within  that  area. 

9.  FHrj..nrf«  autteirity  oi  RHA  to  Jiiak*  loan* 
for  "other  wsential  ooaanMuUty  fanlllrta*". 

10.  Betnoves  ImtobtwIiiaM  oaiUi^  lUalta- 
tlou  for  pui>ll«  bodies  applytog  for  nrslita new 
under  the  PHA  Act. 

II.  Provtdes  that  wdsting  five  peroant 
maximum  Intanst  rata  sbaU  ba  appllad  to 
aU  FHA  loQg-tscm  taai  aatate  loans,  eaeept 
the  new  long-tana  bualaeas  and  inAaatrtal 
real  estate  loans.  Ttyt  latter  typ*  loan*  are 
to  be  at  markst  rates  determined  by  tiia 
Secretaries  of  Agrlaulture  and  Ttaaauty. 
based  upon  a  preaorthsd  fomsui*.  Whan 
busioess  losiis  made  by  «  privata  Isnder  are 
guaranteed  by  FHA.  tha  intsrast  rata  is  de- 
termlnsd  by  aa  agraaaoant  batwesa  the 
borrower  and  th*  lander.. 

12.  Establishes  a  oaw  Bural  DsTetoyment 
Credit  Tn8>iran<^a  Fond  for  the  purpooa  of 
making  aod  Insuring  rural  deretopmaBt  typa 
loatu.  No  obligatlan  oelUag  is  estatoiiabed  for 
thib  particular  fund.  Interaat  rata  sulwtrtlts 
may  also  ba  made  out  cf  this  tuiML 

IS.  IncreaaeB  the  fimdlng  autborlEBtien 
leTBl  of  the  Afi^-teultural  Credit  Insuraoce 
Pond  to  $600  mlltloR  and  relteves  this  fund 
of  non-IanB  mral  davaioyaept  obttgatlona. 
(Such  oMtgatlons  wSI  t>a  handled  through 
n«w  Bural  Dcveiapmsnt  Credtt  Insuranee 
Pond.) 

14.  Loans  aatborlasd  under  tha  PHA  Act 
can  be  made  oa  a  dtreet,  Uisured  or  gtuoan- 
teed  basis,  with  any  risk  batng  Umlted  to  »0 
percent  tor  guaranteed  Ic 


IS.  FHA  is  MUl 
w  rutal 


•cd  bualaeas  aa>*nni*a 


!«.  Rroftdaa  fnm  and  wmail  bualiMSS  op> 
ermtteg  onttt  undar  tha  FHA  Act  to  "rvnd 
yewttis"  la  een^at^twi  with  youth  otgantea- 
ttan  aettvtttaa 

19.  AutbansH  raa  to  makm  loana  t« 
tannsra  (or  tho  poucposa  of  comptylag  with 
tbo  nqulrscasnta  of  tha  Oeaopattonal  Oitfatr 
waA  Health  Aet  at  l»7D. 

la.  Tiiuiimii  tha  upper  UmUs  of  IndlvldiMl 
fiwzn  oparatmg  rOK  loona  to  4MuO0a  and 
proTldes  tbat  such  loans  may  ba  mada  oa 
an   "tnaorsd"   basis.  Baaaa   t^tH\m  to   new 


ta.  AuttMrtMS  «l*a  Oaaieiary  to  cMada 
"fIdaUty"  bonds  on  FHA  eotployess  to  pro> 
toot  ths  goTommaat  against  Craud  or  dls- 
honaaty. 

ae.  Piovidaa  for  >omt  finaoetai  particlpa* 
tioB  by  FHA  with  napaet  to  loana  and  grana 
tbnraglk  otbar  f ednral  dapartmento  and 
]ti  Mi  acMll  miHTW  Adnilnts- 
Farm  Crsdtt  AdmlnMxatlom.  Boo* 


Adminiatratian.   HDD. 


trattoa, 

ooasle   DsFrtofimant 

and  EPA. 

ai.  Persiits  applteaots  seaking  loana  to  ac- 
quire, aipaind  or  operate  faraaa  or  anaU 
nsas  antaciwlMa  to  aaquire  sisefa  loana 
upon  Gtaa  "curiaa*  mactet  value**  of  ttaair 
assets  Instead  of  "normal  value".  Ttals  would 
mean  that  borrowers  could  obtain  virtually 
100  percent  faclUty  loans. 

at.  Dsaarttaad  attryBioa  sre  aoconlad  tbe 
same  eiiii*id*s'stlpn  aa  homaataod  auU'^iuan 
with  reapaet  to  Onanolal  aaslstaBea  from 
PHA  which  Is  authorized  to  accept  deeert- 
land prior  to  a  final  patent  as  security  for 
PHA  loans. 

28.  A  program  ot  long-term  (up  to  ten 
yeerst  eoRtracta  ataiUar  to  the  Oreat  nains 
Conservation  ftmgram  is  mads  avaOabla  to 
all  fanners  and  other  land  owners  or  opar* 
atoca  in  amall  watershed  protectton  project 
aiaas  <PJL.  5M)  and  other  aseas  throughout 
tbe  nmted  Slates.  Flans  under  such  con- 
tracts would  have  to  be  prepared  In  coopera- 
tion with  and  spprtrvBd  by  son  and  water 
eonservatton  disUlLla. 

94.  VanneisaiiCraDAenaramadeeliglWe 
for  SBAP  (AGP)  type  oaat««taa(tag  paytnants 
for  acrtcultoraily  ratated  water,  a*  and  noise 
paUutioB  ahataMent  and  preeantioB  meas- 
ures. 

2S.  Authorizes  federal  cost-sharing  and 
Insured  loans  to  local  sponaors  of  small  wa- 
tershed (Pli.  566)  projects  to  pporrWe  needed 
oerreiit  and  foture  ludusUIH  and  oommu- 
nlty  watar  supfilleB,  liMladlBg  to 
pnrtacttoB  neada  Alaa  Indtul 
aad  loana  for  g^aand*- 
quaUty  proteaUoa  and.  tat  ooiissiislliiii  and 
proper  utilization  of  land  a*  waU  as  watar. 

2^.  Provides  similar  expansion  of  oost- 
rtisrtng  with  local  sponsors  of  RC&D  proj- 
ects under  the  Bankheed-Jot>ee  Act  to  pro- 
Tide  nmnletpal  and  titdaali4sl  water  eopply 
and  wetter  qnallty  manageiaaiU. 

87.  FrovMsa  a  s—ll  Uuu»'y— r  pOai  pro- 
gram tbat  wUl  teat  tlM  ftiaathUlty  of  the 
UJ9^  Focast  Samaa.  woxklng  through  State 
Forestry  BqiartmKit,  to  pcovlde  ooat-sharing 
funds  and  technical  assistance  to  help  veiy 
small  eommtmltteB  to  develcp  and  expand 
thaw  are  aghttng  oepaMlKtes  to 
hoeaea.  buslnsaaas  and  ftamera  fraas 
tzDlladfttaa 

28.  Provides  for  the  establishment  ol  ai 
nationwide  research  and  exteaalon  pragram 
to  aupp<^  rural  developmant  and  to  help 
small  farmers  In  the  management  and  op- 
eratlen  of  their  ffanidng  eptorprlsee.  "ntls 
mm  program  wm  ke  silniliilslerxrl  by  the 
Seerstary  al  Agtietiltaae  in  oaqpscatloii  with 
tha  State  lAnd  Orant  OoUegsa,  but  liMotvlag 
all  other  ^vate  sad  puhlic  In'rtKutlnna  at 
technical  or  >''g*'*>'-  education.  <I<aad  Ocant 
Colleges  of  1890  and  profaasional  schools  of 
engineering  aze  qieclOeany  dted  as  plsytng 
a  major  role  In  this  program.) 
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39.  Tlght«n«  up  r«qulrem«nt«  of  1970  Agrt- 
cultur*!  Act  r«Uttng  to  th«  locating  of  of- 
ncm  and  facUltto*  In  rur*l  »reu.  R«qulr«s 
tb*t  Sxecutlv*  Brunch  glv»  "hJfhert  priority" 
to  rural  areas  In  locating  such  facUltlaa. 

80.  Bequtrea  the  Secretary  of  Agricultto* 
to  carry  out  a  land  inventory  and  monitoring 
program  to  Include,  tout  not  be  limited  to, 
•tudlat  and  surreys  covering  erosion  and 
aedlment  damages,  flood  plain  identlfleatton 
and  utilization,  land  use  changes,  and  trends 
and  degradation  of  the  environment  result- 
ing from  Improper  uee  of  soil,  water  and 
related  reaouroes. 

31.  Gives  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pri- 
mary responslbUlty  for  rural  development 
within  the  BKecuttve  Branch  which  Includes 
advising  the  President,  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet, and  the  Congress  regarding  such  mat- 
ters. The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  also  is 
given  authority  to  call  upon  and  coordinate 
the  programs  and  activities  of  all  Executive 
Branch  departments  and  agencies  within 
rural  afeas  relating  to  rural  development  or 
that  are  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of 
life  of  the  people  Uvlng  in  nonmetropoUtan 
America. 

33.  Provides  for  a  new  or  additional  As- 
sistant Secretary  position  within  USDA.  such 
poslUon  to  be  utilised  to  strengthen  and 
emphaalBe  rural  development  within  that 
Department. 

The  Rural  DevekH?ment  Act  of  1972  ia 
the  first  major  piece  of  legislation  that 
has  been  enacted  by  Congress  to  Imple- 
ment title  EX  of  the  Agricidtural  Act  of 
1970. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  was  di- 
rected specifically  toward  the  fulfillment 
of  that  commitment,  pledge,  and  man- 
date made  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

I  was  very  privileged  and  fortunate  to 
be  given  the  opportunity  by  the  chair- 
man to  serve  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee OQ  Rural  Development. 

I  must  say  that  the  hearings  we  held 
were  not  (Hily  Interestinc.  but  often  the 
most  Informative  hearings  I  have  partici- 
pated in  dining  my  years  In  the  Senate. 

I  wish  every  Senator  could  have  heard 
the  witnesses  and  the  testimooy  that  we 
received.  I  wish  to  make  note  of  one  or 
two  developments. 

Mr.  Presidflnt,  you  will  recall  when  the 
Senate  first  oonsida^  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1973  (a  34«2)  it  con- 
tained two  important  titles  which  were 
subeeqoently  drcqn>ed  from  this  taUl; 
namely,  titles  I  and  m. 

Title  I  of  S.  S4ea.  ortglnaUy  sponsored 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agrtculture  and  Forestry 
(Mr.  TtiMAOcm).  myself,  and  49  other 
Senators,  would  have  established  a  new 
borrower-owned  ninU  nonf  arm  develop- 
ment  credit  system  similar  to,  but  com- 
pletely separate  from,  the  existing  farm 
credit  system.  TUs  particular  title  was 
deleted  from  8.  3483  <m  the  Senate  floor. 

Speakinc  for  myself.  I  think  that  was 
most  unfOTtunate.  but  it  was  the  will  of 
the  Senate. 

Tltte  in  of  S.  3463.  sponsored  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Aixkn).  myself  and  many  othor 
Senators  would  have  authorised  a  $500 
million  annual  Rural  Reventie  Shar- 
ing Fund  to  be  s4H)roprlated  on  a  fcar- 
mula  basis  involving  the  States.  This 
particular  title  was  dropped  from  the  bill 
in  conference  with  the  House. 

The  loss  of  these  two  titles  was  a  major 


Ices  for  rursJ  America  and  a  major  blow 
to  our  goal  of  achieving  a  more  balanced 
natlonsd  growth  and  development  pat- 
tern In  the  United  States.  In  view  of  the 
importance  of  these  two  titles  which 
were  dropped  from  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972,  I  wish  to  serve  notice 
today  that  I  intend  to  reintroduce  a 
bill — either  this  session  of  Congress  or 
early  next  session — which  will  embody 
title  I  of  S3462  and  tlUe  in  of  that  bill, 
if  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Al- 
LDf )  wishes  to  pursue  enactment  of  that 
particular  title. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  I  will  join  him,  if  he  wishes,  to  again 
renew  his  effort  In  that  Held  because  he 
has  been  the  leader  In  the  area  of  rural 
revenue  sharing.  I  want  to  be  his  asso- 
ciate and  cosponsor  In  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Boat  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  short  explanation  of  these 
two  titles  of  S.  3462,  plus  the  sectlon-by- 
section  analysis  of  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Trrrx  I — Rttbai.  Deyxlopment  and  Plnanciajl 
RasouKCES  Act  of  1973 

SBOBT    CXnjiNATION    Or    TTTLZ    I 

This  title  provides  for  the  eetabllshment 
o^  a  borrower -owned  rural  non-farm  de- 
vrtopment  credit  banking  system  similar  to 
the  Parm  Credit  System. 

The  new  system  would  be  called  the  Rural 
Development  Credit  System,  and  would  con- 
sist of — 

(1)  a  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Board  (referred  to  as  'Federal  Board"). 
which  would  eatabllsh  general  pc^lcy  for  the 
systeoa.   (Subtitle  B — sections  301  and  303); 

(3)  a  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency  (referred  to  as  "Federal  Agency"), 
an  independent  agency  In  the  executive 
branch,  headed  by  an  Executive  Director, 
which  would  exercise  general  supervision 
over  the  system  (except  the  nderal  Rural 
Development  Investment  Incentives  Ad- 
mlnlstratton)  (section  306).  finance  rural 
dcvelopmrnt  projects,  (sections  309,  313, 
313),  and  provide  technical  assistance  In 
developmental  banking  The  Secretary  of 
Agrtcultnre  Is  authorised  to  insure  flnamclal 
assistance  extended  by  the  Federal  Agency 
(seetioa  814)  (SubtlUe  C — sections  301- 
316): 

(5)  Ten  Regional  Rural  Devtiopment 
Banks  (lefored  to  as  "Regional  Banks"), 
which  would  be  Federally  chartered  Instru- 
mentalttlss  of  the  United  States;  would  raise 
funds  through  the  sale  of  stock  to  the  United 
States,  District  Agenclee.  Participants,  Co- 
operators,  other  rural  financial  Institutions, 
and  borrowers  and  through  the  sale  of  deben- 
tures; and  would  extend  financial  assistance 
for  rural  development  purposes  directly  or 
through  District  Agencies.  Participants,  co- 
operators,  or  other  financial  Institutions. 
(Subtitle  D — sections  401-426) : 

(4)  District  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agencies  (rtf erred  to  as  "District  Agencies"). 
These  would  be  flnsmcial  subsidiaries  of 
multljurladlatloaal  planning  and  devtic^- 
ment  dlstrieta  applying  for  and  reoelvmg 
charters  m  instrumentalities  of  the  United 
States.  They  would  raise  funds  through  the 
sale  of  stook  to  the  United  States,  borrow- 
ers, persons  eligible  to  borrow.  Participants, 
cooperators,  and  Investors:  and  would  ex- 
tend financial  sesl^tance  for  niral  develop- 
ment purposes  and  other  requirements 
either  directly  or  throiigh  Particlpanu  and 
cooperators  (Subtitle  K — sections  601-507); 

(6)  Participating  Rural  Development  Fi- 
nancial   Institutions    (referred    to    as    •Par- 


ticipants") and  cooperators.  Any  financial  1 1- 
stltutlon  or  unit  of  local  general  government 
could  (1)  upon  application  be  designated  a 
Participant,  or  (3)  qualify  as  a  Cooperator 
by  participating  in  a  loan  for  a  Regional  Bai  k 
or  District  Agency  and  purchasing  nonvoting 
stock  equal  to  one  percent  of  the  loan.  Par- 
ticipants and  cooperators  could  obtain  and 
extend  financial  assistance  from  and  for 
District  Agencies  and  Regional  Banks;  but 
only  a  Participant  could  purchase  voting 
stock  (Subtitle  F— sections  001-eo«);  and 

(6)  a  Federal  Rural  Development  Invest- 
ment Incentives  Administration  established 
and  supervised  by  the  Foderal  Board  and 
headed  by  an  Administrator,  appointed  and 
serving  by  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Fed- 
eral Board  and  the  President.  It  would  pro- 
vide Interest  supplements  and  capital  aug- 
mentation grants  to  assist  rural  development. 
(SubUUe  O — sections  701-707.) 

OEHXSAI.   BTATEXXNT 

A.  Oeneral  Purpote. — This  title  provides 
for  a  permanent  system  of  rural  development 
credit  banks  and  related  financial  Institu- 
tions and  services — modeled  after  the  Farm 
Credit  System,  but  separate  therefrom — to 
support  the  existing  private  rural  banking 
system  In  meeting  the  credit  needs  of  both 
rural  communities  and  rural  private  busi- 
ness enterprlass.  This  system  would  utlUse 
the  nation's  existing  network  of  commertial 
banks,  and  woiild  eventuaUy  becouM  a  wholly 
Independent  credit  system  owned  by  bor- 
rowers and  local  banks,  other  flnanfilal  insti- 
tutions, and  units  of  local  government  with- 
out reliance  up<Hi  Congressional  i4>proprla- 
tlons  for  loan  funds  or  operating  expenses. 

B.  federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Board. — This  Board  would  establish  the  gen- 
eral policy  for  the  entire  Federal  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  System  and  aU  Its  institu- 
tions in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  The  Board  wotild  be  compoaad  of  It 
appointed  and  4  ex-otBclo  members.  Ap- 
pointed members  wotild  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  Bx-offlclo  meoibers  would 
Include  the  representative  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  serving  on  the  Farm  Credit 
Board:  the  <3ovemor  of  the  Farm  Cndlt  Ad- 
ministration: the  Exacutlva  Director  of  the 
Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Agency: 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Rural 
Develoi»nent  Investment  Incentives  Admin- 
istration. Twelve  of  the  IS  memhers  at  the 
Board  must  be  legal  residents  of  rorml  areas, 
and  aU  members  of  the  Board  would  be  ap- 
pointed for  six-year  terms  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  first  appointees. 

C.  Fintmcing  the  New  Credit  and  Invett- 
merit  Ineenttve  System  would  be  accom- 
plished through  an  appropriation  by  Con- 
gress of  not  to  exceed  $300  million  annually 
for  10  years  for  the  Federal  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency  to  porehnM  stock  of 
Regional  Rural  Devtiopmant  Banks,  all  at 
which  would  eventuaUy  be  retired  and  re- 
paid to  the  Federal  Treasury.  Stock,  daben- 
tures,  and  bonds  would  t>e  add  In  regional 
and  central  money  markets  by  such  banks, 
and  by  the  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency  on  behalf  ot  such  banks.  Not  to  ex- 
ceed 9100  million  anuaUy  would  be  author- 
ized to  be  appropriatad  by  Cwigisss  for  the 
Federal  Rural  Development  Investment  In- 
centives Administration  to  make  payments 
to  encourage  expansion  of  prtvate  enterprise 
into  rural  areas  and  to  provide  flnanrlal  as- 
sistance to  pubUc  bodlSB  in  ourylng  out  rural 
development  projects.  This  flnan«tial  assist- 
ance could  be  made  either  in  the  form  of  an 
mtoreet  supiflement  or  a  capital  grant.  Only 
puUle  and  arnqnoOt  aattttas  wouM  be  eligi- 
ble tor  tb*  oapttal  grants.  But  both  private 
and  pubUc  entities  would  be  eliglbla  for  m- 
terest  supplements. 

D.  The  Organizational  Structure  of  the 
Hew  System,  under  policy  control  of  the 
Board,  would  tnelude  a  Federal  Rmral  Devel- 
opment Credit  Agency,  headed  by  an  Ixecu- 
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ti™  Dli«*or  umpotntmx  by  tbe  TtOenX  Rural 

jj^^g^j^Tof  (iM  Oansti  Ten  Bagifmal JBu^ 
r»!  Development  Banks  mamU  be  ertabU^sd 
tT  serve  i^  r««lons  of  the  nation.  These 
^nks  would  provide  credit  assistance  re- 
oainA  tor  rural  dtrvetopment  P«T»«»»  r«h- 

S^ach  region:  •opw'i^j;™;^  ""i^iJ!!!!: 

dtetionsl  DIstrtct  Bwral  Deretepment  Creen 
Wcles  and  parttrtpwtlng  local  •naneUlln- 
Stntlons;  and  tone  loan  guarantees.  «!•*«- 
tmw  b<m*.  and  ««*»«■  o*>U««t*««»  *<»  ga***"* 
foads  from  esntral  money  markets  to  be 
oiads  avallaMa  in  naral  areas  f  or  eopuminlty 
ae»eiupmgnt  projects  »Bg«ntsrprge8.  aa^ 
of  these  banks  would  be  governed  by  «»  owia 
S»rd  af  Dksctota  bwt  would  b.  required 
iTopM*.  within  tb*  policy  of  the  Federal 
Z2tand  under  aupervlakiii  of  tba  Federal 
Z^Zrr  ihtfb  Bank  would  bave  a  Prealdant, 
SSmd  bf  Its  own  Bond  to  serve  as  chlaf 

"^^  muni  Daaahipmant  Cvadtt  Affsn- 
tmcovM  be  etshHshsrt  under  tbs  if*^ 
u  financial  subaldl«iea  *t  any  mMltUurla- 
jMLM Ids.  geBaml  pi»paae  planning 
pmsnt  d^trtet  atahllabad  by  StaU 
_.„  rwral  areas.  Tbaae  DIatnet  ftaAadal 
uencles  would  own  capital  stock  oC  and  ob- 
"•"  -  — ce  fwm  tbe  Regional 

_.  _gamei^  would,  in  torn, 

laouranee.  or  dlacotmting 

by  porttdpaUag  local  gnan^ 
ilal  institutions.  Local  baaaka  and  other  O- 
,—,..«.«  Ill  Hill  Inns  and  xxatta  et  geaarai  gov- 
ernment la  naial  sroaa  coold  apply  for  and 
bac^M  i|iittdw1  to  act  as  participants  m 
tbe  Bwal  Ommoprntrnt  Credit  System,  and 
would  thus  imeaam  tbe  local  point  at  which 
potaadal  Uamwcis  would  submU  applica- 
tions. __ 

la  aAUtioii  to  the  syatem  of  eiodU  yo- 
eles  estabUshed  by  this  bill,  a  Fedaral  Broal 
lavostnKBt  iBOMitlves  Admin- 
,jld  bo  u— tail  undir  tbo  direct 

^'•upwisUm  of  tbe  Fbd^al  Baral 

Develoianent  Cr«m  Board,  tmt  wooid  be  op- 
erated b-ope«J«it!y  of  t»»f«*Sl5«^ 
Cmett  Mtmaar  sad  tts  relatod  to*«?**«!^ 
An  Administrator  would  be  appidiitad  by  tno 
fMwBl  Buawi  to  servo  as  tbe  cMaf  o»g«t^v» 
officer  of  the  Investssent  Inoenttvos  Admte- 
t  of  tbe  Aemlnlstiatlon 
( be  to  Bdmtalster  ttM  rwal  loeaitloa  ta- 

jm  program   of   tatorest   aupplB«a«ts 

and  capital  grants.  BlgtbOlty  for  rwral  loca- 
tion IncentHoa  woold  be  In  •eeotdanea  wttti 
strict  ertterta  estabUabod  to  tbe  bffl.  Frovl- 
ston  for  tfclB  tovesUaant  laeeirtlvoa  program 
Is  in  raoogidtlMi  of  the  aatJoaany  estab- 
Bahed  poUey  promulgated  by  Ciingitaa  to 
foster  a  more  balanced  national  distribution 
of  populattaai  and  aoonomle  growth  In  the 
UBltad  atataa  as  cited  In  Title  IX  of  tbe  1970 
Agrlcultaral  Act  and  TlUe  Vn  of  the  1970 
Boosing  ^ru\  Urban  Davelr^>ntent  Act. 

E.  Loon  Purpofcs. — Ouaranteea.  Insurance, 
w  rt^H*~>""*'"e  of  local  baoik  loans  oould 
be  ebtalnad  through  this  imw  credit  system 
for  rural  development  piupoaas,  as  long  as 
such  purposes  contribute  to  balanced  na- 
tion^ growth  poUcy  or  the  enhancement  of 
rural  rnmmnn'^'*«  or  rural  areas  as  a  place 
to  live  and  make  a  living.  These  are  the  sama 
rwal  dovelopment  purposea  listed  by  the 
Pmaldont  m  his  1971  and  1973  Rural  Com- 
munity Deralepmant  meaaages  to  Ccmgreos. 
s!Hg<>«i«  borrowers  under  tbla  new  credit 
system  would  Include  individual  parsons, 
partnarshi^.  corporatlona,  cooperatives  un- 
abls  to  n*Tta *•*  nnfulnrl  funds  from  the  Banks 
far  Coaparattres  under  the  nurm  Credit  Sys- 
t«w^  puhUo  aad  quaal-puhUc  bodies  and  their 
Ins^g^^^Bt^Utlaa  AOd  nonprofit  private  aaso- 
r4«Mj»r)«  Ttaimmmmr  igans  are  restricted  to  bor- 
rowers who  cannot  obtain  credit  elsewhere. 
Borrowers  would  bo  required  to  purchase 
capital  stock  In  tba  cradtt  ayxtoin.  aa  a  con- 
dition ca  loan  approval,  la  an  amount  equal 
to  not  teaa  tban  A  parcent,  and  aot  more  than 
11  percent  of  the  loan  amount  appUed  for. 


Loan  appUcaota  aauM  _..^_^    ^^ 

■■■■I  \mt-t    ^m   ^MSimdaa   Car    wkaob    tbo 
fumta  wU  bo  liilwil  wMI  primarily 
wttbto 


the  projoctto  bo 

the  gangraphl     

opportuBltios  or  bi 

Ilea  Plus  a  tn  «*o  area,  in 
of  a  competing  firm,  bxancta  plant  or  oo«- 
traetOT  or  aubooatractor  of  ottbar,  or  In  the 
cTMiCtai  Of  addad  capacity  ba  any  mdaaCrT 
aboady  auflarlng  from  oxeaaa  oapaotty.  Tbo 
■ppttcaafb  loaa  atipUcatmti  alao  most  b*M 
tbe  andmmMmnt  of  tbe  m«Miuriad*etlonal 
sovemmeatal  plaimlwg  aad  detalupamnt  dl»> 
trlct.  If  any.  oarUfying  Utat  tbo  PMPomd 
projecta  is  not  liuiaialsioiil  with  tbo  vmtmax, 
compraboBolvo  doee>opmont  plan  for  the  dia- 
tilct  wbaro  haeatad. 

Hattbar  tbe  Title  I  or  Title  n  cradlt  pro- 
grama  wwdd  be  dwplieattT*  or  forapotittve 
with  the  rural  housing,  banks  for  oeopera- 
ttvoa.  aad  otlMr  lanjia—  aeall^lo  under 
the  Farm  Cbadlt  Act  of  1971  or  with  tba 
credit  aiallatiia  from  tbo  private  haiiMng 
system  of  tbo  Hatton.  A  cooperatlio  would 
be  oapectod  to  maka  ftfl  nm  of  tbe  wmt^r- 
ance  available  from  the  banks  for  wJopora- 
ttvea  and  to  fta|iniii1  apoa  tbo  Boral  Devaiop- 
naent  Cmdlt  Syotom  or  tba  Department  of 
Agrieultare  eaily  for  that  part  of  Ma  flnanrtwg 
«Lh»t  It  eamaot  obtain  from  tbo  banks  tor 
cooperatives. 

The  CoouBlttee  tatends  tbat  Raral  Devel- 
opcBont  CrodU  Syatam  wiU  utlUaa  to  tho  tall- 
est extoBt  poaribls  tbo  eredtt  aad  graat  ro- 
aourcea  <rf  otbcr  Dapartaaaata  and  Agaadea 
of  the  Itadsal  and  Stale  gowocnmoats  aad 
the  financing  and  uuiluaa  of  private  banki 
anrt  other  financial  inatUutlona,  and  to 
strengthen  tham.  through  reliance  upon 
guaranteed  loana.  Insured  mortgagee,  or  dia- 
countlng  of  loana  mado  by  t3kem.  InstltutloBO 
of  the  Rural  Development  Cndlt  System  are 
aulliialasii  to  partlelpato  ■mVtb.  iMttet  credit 
m  BMklng  loana  to  oligibio 


tiona— «acb  Regional  Rural  Devalopn»«i* 
Credit  Bank  may  purchaae  its  own  obliga- 
tions and  the  obUgatlons  of  airy  otbor  »ucb 
bank  and  may  provide  lOr  the  sale  of  obU- 
gatlon.  lm«ed  by  It  or  t.K>ad  )of««tty  *»  »* 
^  ooo  or  mora  oCbsr  rai^oaal  bank*.  rt» 


would 


r.  Lomn  TtrmM,  OMUKtkms  •■ 
qutremgnt*. — Terms  aad  coadl 
clal  assistance  extended  by  this 
system  would  be  astahUabod  hf  tbo  appropri- 
ate Regkmal  Baral  Dovoiopmont  Ciodlt  Bank 
or  District  Agency  subjact  to  tha  rules  and 
rsgulatlona  of  tha  Fadoial  Buzal  Davalopmaot 
Credit  Aganey  and  the  pdlcloa  of  tha  Fed- 
eral Rural  Developmant  Cradtt  Board.  Such 
terms  and  conditions  maar  vary  depending 
on  tbe  rural  deTolflpmant  puqpoee  intended. 
The  amount  of  aecurlty  required  to  assure 
payment  of  principal  and  Interest  would  be 
determined  by  the  IJlatrict  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  Agency. 

G.  Credit  Inaunmc*. — Obligations  of  the 
new  ciodit  aystem  could  iM  Insured  by  the 
UJ3.  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  who  could,  alao 
InsTire  or  guarantee  repayment  of  financial 
assistance  extended  by  the  system.  Ftv»  mll- 
Uon  dollars  la  authortaed  to  be  appropriated 
aa  Initial  mir****  lor  a  loeulilug  fuad  to  be 
used  to  provide  eaeb  Inenraaoe.  All  tbe  pee- 
mluw*  charged  for  mmA  tnwiraiiro  woadd  be 
depoattad  in  tbe  road.  Sack  laanraace  by  tfte 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  wmtld  carry  Uie  ftiU 
taltb  awl  cradtt  of  tbe  Uatted  Stataa. 

H.  Financial  AMperoMOM.  Examinations 
aiui  Audiit  ot  the  now  credit  system  would 
be  performed  by  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration, on  a  reimbursable  basis,  and  by  the 
Otnr\t>rai  Accounting  Ofllce. 

X.  Tax  Status. — The  •H'ig«"r»»i  Buzal  Devel- 
opment Banks  and  their  related  agonries 
shall  be  subject  to  Federal.  SUte  and  local 
taxes,  both  as  relates  to  property  and  in- 
come from  any  ohilgattons  purchased,  except 
for  periods  when  the  United  States  owns 
capital  stock  In  tlie  Institution  upon  which 
a  special  Federal  franchise  tax  must  be  paid 
by  the  institution. 

J.  Purchase,  Sale  and  Liability  of  OWga- 


Long ' 

would  bo  llmttad  «o  t 

aad  SHrptua  of  aU  ttw      ^ 

Begloaal  Bank  would  be  UaMo  oa  ita 

obllgationa  aad  for   Inteeast  payments   on 

Joint  obligations  of  other  Regional  Banks. 

K.  faterea*  Bates  oa  Flwaaeial  AasMmce 
provided  by  this  credit  ayatem  wouM  loBoet 
the  coet  of  money  to  tbe  contraa  mo«»ymar» 
keta  of  the  Watlon  phaa  Wiaaiia,  cyeiatlng  ex- 
penaaa.  and  taie  ooet  of  loon  piuuamlng  and 
ser  victog. 

L.  toon  Application  Process.— Alter  a  de- 
termination has  boon  made  that  an  ■t'P"' 
rfift.  has  been  unable,  wlltato  a  laoKiiialHe 
time,  to  obtain  Beaded  flnaiirlal  amietaaee 
from  other  private  or  ptftBe  eotcreea  at  tatae 
^TiH  coadKloaa  required  to  eunUlbute  to  tta 
purpoeas  of  tbe  Act,  tbo  appBcaat  wooid 
aubmlt  his  loan  appUcatlott  dtrectty  to  a 
local  partldpattog  member  of  tbe  now  credit 
system.  8\tfb  aa  a  locej  prtvate  bank  or  otboT 
fln>rM-tmi  toetltatlon  or  a  local  unit  of  got*- 
arnmoBt.  If  a  toeal  flnanebd  luaUluUoii  or 
government  unit  la  no*  avaAriUo  to 
tbe  loan  to  tlte  potential  Uaiuwer,  tbe 
rower  may  go  dliactty  to  tbe  nearaat  Dm 
Boral  Danelupment  Ciodtt  Ageaey,  er  ff ; 
be,  dhreetly  to  tlw  ■egianaf  Boral 
ment  Credit  Bank  aarvtag  tbo  araa. 

Wbon  tbe  local  private  bank  cr  tttr  fi- 
nancial institution  or  lami  pMttetpatlBg  anlt 
of  goveraaaent  reeetvea  a  rtgl  dev^op— a* 
loan  appUoatlon  froaa  a  puleulial  laaioww, 
the  InaUtutton  may  maka  tbe  toaai  out  of 
tts  own  funds,  or  »  may  tato  ono  eg  tba 
following  uuuiaaa: 

(a)  Iteke  tbe  loaa  aad  obtata  a  gfiantae 
of  repayment  of  totereet  and  ivtodpal  from 
the  DUtrict  Agency;  or 

(b)  Obtato  mortgage  taeatanoo  thereon 
from  tbe  Dietrtet  J«Miey:  er 

(e)  Finance  pert  of  tbelMK  and  aak  the 
Dtstrlet  Agency  to  uwperajtleai  wftt 
credit  Buweee  (poMle  or  ptliata)  to 
tbe  rest  oa  a  parUelpartlBti  baair  or 

(d)  »— *«  tbe  lean  wttb  an  madarataatdteg 
that  the  District  Agency  will  purcbaee  tbe 
oUigatlpn  paper  brvofwad:  or  ... 

(e)  »*^*»  tbe  toaa  aad  dlaeoust  tt  wttb 
tbe  DlBtikt  .^eBcy. ^ 

la  any  event,  two  Witwge  wcwfld  be  iui[uUad 
In  all  cases  where  the  financial  amlrtawna  of 
the  tmtrlet  Agency  wooM  be  req^red; 

First,  the  participant  (the  poflkipattag 
\nfmi  a»M««H«.i  iiiiiTiitlaa  er  local  aalfe  of 
government)  wonfet  be  required  to  endorse 
the  Bote  ami  eeanane  part  of  tbe  rlak: 

Secoaad.  In  evaiy  case  wbmm  Oletriet  Agency 
financial  assistance  was  expected  to  be  called 
upon,  review  and  approval  of  the  obUgatloa 
In  accordance  wtCh  standards  of  tbe  nstrl<;t 
Agency  and  with  ttie  dtetflct  deveVprnent 
plan  would  be  required. 

Loans  cr  other  financial  asalatanee  which 
taie  District  Agency  could  not  provkte  fimn 
ita  own  resources  would  In  tnru  be  sold  to, 
dtocoonted  or  redlscounted  wttb.  or  gtmran- 
taed  or  Insured  by,  the  Regional  Btiral  Devel- 
opment Credit  Bank.  

The  Begicnal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Banks,  using  their  accounts  receivable  along 
with  capital,  lesenta  and  rorptos.  as  cOI- 
laterat  would  individually,  or  Jobitly  vrtoi 
one  or  mere  other  Boglom^Banta,  jaU  de- 
bentures, bonds,  or  otber  obUgatkms  on  tbo 
central  and  regional  money  marketi  ci  VHa 
Nation  to  obtato  fnnda  to  urn  to  ™»**°8 
flnanclaX  aastetaace  avaflaWe  to  laaKiaeis 
through  the  Dbtrtct  Boral  Detiaqpmettt 
credit  Agenctee  and  tbe  Firtlclpattsg  lacal 
Financial  Institutions. 
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DKrurmoVB 
Sec.  101.  Title  and  FindingM  and  Furpoae 
This  ••ciJon  mftkM  flndlngi  with  respect 
to  the   importance  of  fanning  and  forestry 
fcnd   the   need   for   Improved   community  f»- 
cimiee  and  better  employment  opportunlttoa. 
It  U  the  purpose  of  thU  title  to  provide  for 
the  financing  of  theM  faculties  and  Job  op- 
pDftunltleB.   A  Rural   Development   Banking 
System  la  nested  to  provide  this  financing. 
Sec.  102.  Deflnitiona 
This  secUon  define*  "Burml  Development 
Credit  Systwn."  "rural  area,"  "rural  develop- 
ment purpose,"  "local  general  government. 
"Regional  Bank,"  "region."  "INKleral  Board. 
•■District    Agency."    "Participant.'     "Pedera 
Agency,"  "Bxecutlve  Director,"  "and  financial 

assistance."  ^  «     ^  ,, 

The  term  "rural  area"  Is  defined  as  all 
territory  that  U  not  within  the  outer  bound- 
ary of  any  city  having  a  populaUon  of  BO.OOO 
or  more  and  adjacent  territory  that  is  not 
within  a  suburban  area  having  a  population 
deiulty  of  more  than  one  hundred  persons 
per  square  mile. 

In  H>pJylng  thU  definition,  the  SecreUry 
of  Agriculture  wlU  use  data  from  the  latest 
decennial  census  of  the  United  States. 

The  term  "niral  development  purpose 
means  any  public  or  private  project  that  wUl 
contribute  to  a  balanced  naUonal  growth 
DoUcy  and  to  the  enhancement  of  any  rural 
u«a  as  a  place  to  Uve.  The  term  specifically 
include*,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  twelve  kinds 
of  projecu  which  are  listed. 

The  Rural  IJevelopment  Credit  System  con- 
sists of  the  following — 

(I)  A  supervisory  Federal  Agency  whose 
chief  e»cuUve  oflVcer  is  called  the  BxecuUve 
Director,  and  whose  policy-making  board 
U  caUed  the  PMeral  Board; 

(3)  a  Federal  Rural  Development  Invest- 
ment Incentives  Administration  to  provide 
subsidies   for   rural    development   purposes; 

(3)  the  following  insUtutlon*  which  will 
make  loans  for  rural  development  purposes— 

(a)  PartlclpsjiU  (also  known  as  Participat- 
ing Rural  DeveUH>m*nt  Financial  InsUtu- 
Uons)— Any  local  bank  or  other  fljianclal  In- 
stitution or  any  unit  of  Vocal  govenament. 
which  is  designated  a  parUclpant  under 
SubUUeF:  „  .  , 

(b)  District  Agenclee— Any  financial 
agency  of  a  muiU-Jurtsdlctlonal  planning 
and  development  district  of  a  State  desig- 
nated by  the  appropriate  Regional  Bank 
under  Subtitle  B.  ..  j    , 

(c)  Ten   Regional    Banks   established    In 

Bubtltle  D. 

gOmTTLM     ■— FEDMAl.     EUaAL      DEVILOPMINT 
CBXDIT    BOABD 

Sec  201.  The  Federal  Rtiral  Development 
Credit  Board*  organization  and  com- 
pensation 

(a)  ThU  section  creates  a  Federal  Rural 
Development  Credit  Board  of  19  members. 
Fifteen  members,  each  from  a  different  state, 
would  be  appointed  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  Not 
more  than  eight  members  can  be  from  the 
same  political  p«^y.  In  making  appoint- 
ments the  President  will  attempt  to  provide 
fair  repreeenUtlon  of  different  geographic 
regions  and  economic  Interests.  In  addlUon. 
the  represenUtlve  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture on  the  Farm  Credit  Board,  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the 
Executive  Director  of  the  Federal  Agency. 
and  the  Administrator  of  Federal  R\iral  De- 
velopment Investment  Incentives  Adminis- 
tration would  be  ex  officio  members. 

(b)  All  members  of  the  Federal  Board 
would  be  citlsen*  of  the  United  SUtee  and 
not  less  than  13  appointed  member*  would 
be  residents  of  rural  area*. 
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(c)  The  Federal  Board  would  elect  a  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  from  among  lu 
members.  The  Federal  Board  would  elect  a 
Secretary  from  among  Its  members  or  from 
outside  Its  membership  These  offloers  would 
be  elected  for  one  year  terms. 

(d)  No  appointed  Federal  Board  memb« 
could  be  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  United 
States  or  any  sUte  or  any  of  the  institutions 
of  the  Rxiral  Development  Credit  System  cr 
of  the  Farm  Credit  System. 

(e)  Appointed  members  of  the  Peaerai 
Board  would  serve  for  terms  of  six  years,  ex- 
cept for  the  first  members  appointed,  who 
would  be  appointed  for  staggered  terms  oi 
6  4  and  a  years.  A  person  appointed  to  mi 
an  unexpirwl  term  would  serve  only  for 
the  remainder  of  the  term  for  which  his 
predecessor  was  appointed.  _  ^,.  ».  „. 

(f)  The  Federal  Bo«u-d  would  establish  Its 
own  rules  of  procedures  except  that  a  ma- 
jority of  all  members  of  the  Beard  would 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  transaction  of 
Itt  business.  

(g)  Bach  appointed  member  would  receive 
$200  a  day  for  not  more  than  76  days  of 
meeungs  each  year.  All  members  would  be 
reimbursed  for  travel  and  reasonable  ex- 
penses Incurred  In  discharge  of  their  official 
duties. 

(h)  The  Federal  Board  would  hold  at  least 
four  regiUarly  scheduled  meetings  a  year 
Special  meetings  would  be  held  at  the  call 
of  the  chairman  or  of  any  three  members  of 
the  Board. 

Sec.  202.  Powers  of  the  Federal  boards 
The  Board  would  establish  the  general 
DOllcy  for  all  institutions  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  System.  It  would  function 
as  a  unit  and  It  would  not  operate  In  an 
administrative  capacity. 

SUBTITU:     C— rrDBRAL     BURAL     DEVXLOPMENT 

csmrr  agenct 
Sec.  301.  Federal  Rural  Development  Credit 
Agency;  Sxecutive  Director 
This  section  establishes  an  independent 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  Federal  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Agency  to  be  headed  by  an 
Kxecutlve  Director  and  to  be  responsible  for 
carrying  out  the  programs  provided  for  in 
this  tlUe. 

Sec  302  Appointment  of  Executive  Director, 
salary  and  expenses  allowar^ce 
The  Executive  Director  is  to  be  appointed 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  by 
the  Federal  Board,  and  he  wUl  serve  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Federal  Board,  except  that 
during  any  period  in  which  he  holds  stock  In 
any  Regional  Rxiral  Development  Credit  Bank 
hla  appointment  shall  be  subject  also  to  ap- 
proval by  the  President  and  he  shall  serve  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  President  His  compensa- 
tion would  be  fixed  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
positions  In  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Pay 
Schedule  which  currently  is  $38,000  per 
annum. 

Sec.  303.  Compliance  icith  Board  orders 
The  Executive  Director  would  be  responsi- 
ble fc*  carrytag  out  the  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Agency  and  the  pollclee  of  the  Federal 
Board  All  acta  of  the  Executive  Director  wUl 
be  conclusively  presumed  to  be  In  compliance 
with  Board  orders. 

See.  304.  Rural  Development  Credit 
Organization 
The  Executive  Director  Is  authorized  to  fix 
the  powers  and  duties  of  the  divisions  of  the 
Federal  Agency  and  to  appomt  and  employ 
personnel.  He  will  provide  on  a  relmbxirsable 
basis  administrative  management  services  to 
the  Federal  Board  and  the  Federal  Rural  De- 
velopment Investment  Incentives  Adminis- 
tration. 

Sec    305    Seal 

This  section  provides  for  a  seal  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rural  Development  Credit  Agency  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Executive  Director  and  to  be 
Judicially  noted. 


Sec.  306.  AdminiMtrative  expense 
This  section  authortees  the  Federal  Agency 
to  make  necessary  expenditures  for  proper  ad. 
ministration  of  the  Act. 

See.  307.  Allocation  of  expenses 
This  section  provides  for  the  assessment 
of  the  institution*  of  the  sy*t?m  for  their 
appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing this  Utle.  During  the  first  five  fiscal 
years  of  operation,  appropriations  would  be 
authorized  to  augment  such  asseasments.  At 
the  eiMl  of  each  flacal  year,  the  Federal 
Agency  would  re-determine  ths  approprUte 
assessment  for  each  InatltuUon  and  appro- 
priate adjustments  would  be  madi. 

See.  308.  Enumerated  powers 
This  section  enumerates  the  powers,  func- 
tions and  responslblUtles  cf  the  Federal 
Agency.  In  general  thsy  prcvlde  for  the 
supervision  and  dlrecUon  of  the  System. 
Some  of  the  enumerated  power*  are : 

(a)  Modify  the  territory  ot  the  Regional 
Banks,  subject  to  approval  of  the  Federal 
Board  and  the  President. 

(b)  Issue  and  modify  Fe«leral  charters  and 
designations  of  Institution*  of  the  System 
and  approve  change*  In  the  names  of  banks 
operating  under  the  Act. 

(c)  Approve  the  merger  of  R  rglonal  Banks. 

(d)  Make  annual  reporU  to  the  Congress 
on  the  condition  of  the  Credit  System  and 
make  recommendation*  for  Buch  Ijglalatlvs 
changes  as  are  needed. 

(e)  Coordinate  Regional  Banks  and  ap- 
prove standard*  of  Regional  Bank*. 

(f)  Prescribe  and  review  lo»n  »:curtty  re- 
quirement* and  prescribe  which  loan*  can 
be  made  oiUy  with  prior  approval. 

(a)  Approve  the  Issuance  of  obligations  of 
the  Institutions  of  the  Credit  System  and 
execute  consolidated  obligations  on  behalf 
of  the  Regional  Banks. 

(h)  Approve  both  interest  rates  paid  by 
InsUtutions  of  the  System  on  their  obliga- 
tion* and  the  interest  rate*  these  inatltu- 
tions  charge  their  borrowers. 

(1)  Make  investment*  in  stock  in  the  In- 
stitution* of  the  Credit  Sy*tem  and  require 
the  retirement  of  such  stock. 

(J)  Regulate  the  relatlonahlpe  among  m- 
stltutk>n*  of  the  Byetem. 

(k)  Provide  service*  necessary  for  effective 
QUinafsment  of  InsUtutions  of  the  System. 

(1)  Undertake  research  Into  rural  develop- 
ment and  the  credit  needs  of  rural  areas 
and  ways  of  meeting  these  needs. 

(m)  Provide  information  on  the  System  to 
the  general  public  and  to  tovestors. 

(n)  Provide  protection  of  the  assets  of  the 
institutions  against  losses  caused  by  em- 
ployees. 

Section  309.  Special  potters 

(a)  The  Federal  Agency  Is  authorized  spe- 
cial powers  untU  there  Is  no  net  out-mlgra- 
tion  of  population  from  rural  areas.  These 
special  powers  are: 

( 1 )  to  extend  financial  assistance  with  re- 
spect to  the  obligations  of  a  State  or  local 
government  to  finance  any  rural  development 
project:  ^    _.  ^^ 

(2)  to  extend  financial  assistance  to  States 
or  local  govenunent  to  finance  any  rural  de- 
velopment purpose; 

(3)  to  extend  financial  assistance  for  the 
purpose  of  facUltating  economic,  physical, 
and  social  development  in  rural  areas; 

(4)  to  establish  terms  and  conditions  for 
the   financial   assistance   extended. 

(b)  The  Federal  Agency  will  develop 
crlterU  to  assure  that  projects  assisted  by  It 
are  not  inconsistent  with  comprehensive 
planning  of  multljurtedlctlonal  planning  and 
development  district*  and  to  assure  that  the 
projects  will  not  disrupt  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

(c)  Financial  assistance  of  the  Federal 
Agency  may  not  exceed  the  total  capital  coet 
of  the  project  to  be  financed.  

(d)  The  Federal  Agency  will  determine 
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the  interest  rate  on  financial  assistance  ex- 

"7e)  This  subsection  wHl  allow  States  and 
local  govemmenU  who  obtain  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  a  project  from  another  department 
or  aeency  of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  the 
rematader  in  the  form  of  financial  assistance 
from  the  Federal  Agency,  to  charge  against 
Its  debt  limit  only  th»t  part  of  the  total  that 
represenU  the  Uxm.  The  Federal  Agency 
would  extend  the  full  amount  to  the  bor- 
rower, but  would  arrange  with  the  other 
federal  department  or  agency  to  accept  its 
commitment  to  pay  directly  to  the  ftOeni 
Agency  the  fund*  that  are  to  be  provided  by 
Se  other  departmont  or  agency.  The  bor- 
rower would  execute  an  obligation  to  the 
federal  Agency  only  for  that  part  of  the  toUl 
cost  of  the  project  that  Is  not  covered  by  the 
commitment  of  the  other  Federal  Depart- 
ment or  agency.  The  other  department  or 
agency  is  authortaied  to  make  the  payment 
IiBvolved  directly  to  the  Federal  Agency  in 
lieu  of  paying  it  directly  to  the  borrower. 

(f)  The  Federal  Agency  U  authorized  to 
enter  into  multilateral  contracts  and  agree- 
ments in  order  to  encourage  cooperation 
among  local  governments. 

(g)  The  Federal  Agency  U  authoriaed  to 
taipoee  charges  for  its  services. 

Section  310.  Technical  assistartce 
This  section  authorizes  the  Federal  Agency 
to  provide  technical  assistance  m  a  number 
of  fields  related  to  the  Agency's  activities. 
This  assistance  would  be  provided  directly. 
or  through  agreements  with  other  Federal 
and  State  agencies.  In  those  cases  where 
other  Federal  or  State  agencies  are  already 
conducting  program*  of  technical  aa*lsunce, 
the  Federal  Agency  wiU  uUllze  these  existing 
programs.  The  Federal  Agency  is  authorized 
to  employ  or  contract  for  personnel  in  those 
fields  which  are  not  covered  by  existing  pro- 
gram* of  other  Federal  or  State  agencies. 

The  Federal  Agency  I*  authorized  and  re- 
quired to  provide  to  applicant*  for  assistance 
under  this  title  any  necessary  technical  as- 
sistance m   planning   to  meet   the   requlre- 
menu  of  environmental  protection  and  mul- 
tl-Jurisdlctlonal  planning. 
Section     311.     Delegation     of    duties    and 
powers    to    institutions    of    the    system 
This  section  authorize*  the  Federal  Agency 
to  delegate  to   any  Regional  Bank  such  of 
Its  duties,  powen,  and  authority  as  may  be 
determined  to  be  In  the  Interest  of  effective 
admlnlstraUon.   It   authorizes  the   Regional 
Banks  and  other  institutions  of  the  Rtiral 
Development  Credit  system  to  accept  such 
delegations  and   to   redelegate   such   duties, 
powers   and   authority,   in   accordance   with 
rules  and  regulaUons  of  the  Federal  Agency. 
Section      312.      Agreements      for      sharing 
losses 
The  Federal  Agency  is  authorized  to  enter 
Into   agreemenu   with   the   Regional   Banks 
few  sharing  the  gain*  and  losses  on  loans  or 
securities  held  therefor. 

Section  313.  Indirect  participation  by 
prirote  financial  sources 
The  Federal  Agency  1*  authorized,  on  be- 
half of  Regional  Banks  and  other  Institu- 
tions of  the  Rural  Development  Credit  Sys- 
tem, to  Issue  bonds,  debentures  and  other 
obligations;  to  buy  and  sell  securities  it  has 
Issued  or  guaranteed  or  whose  mortgage  It 
has  Insured  or  In  which  It  has  Invested:  to 
invest  funds  not  needed  In  Its  financing  op- 
erations; and  to  guarantee  securities  in 
which  It  has  invested. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  be  au- 
thorized to  guarantee  the  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Agency.  The  Secretary  wUl  coUect  a 
reasonable  fee  for  this  guaranty  and  for  the 
analysis  of  any  obligation  proposed  to  be 
Issued  by  the  Federal  Agency.  The  fuU  faith 
and  credit  of  the  United  States  Is  pledged 
to  the  payment  of  all  amounts  guaranteed 
under  this  subsection. 


The  Seciwtary  may  not  gnaruitee  payment 
of  any  obU^Ulon  of  the  FMteral  Agency  is- 
sued after  the  tetal  amount  of  stock  held 
by  the  Bxeeuttre  Director  in  the  •eTexal  Be- 
glcmal  Banks  Is  leas  thftn  an  anoont  equal  to 
60  per  cent  ot  the  total  outatandinc  obliga- 
tion* of  the  Regional  Banks. 
Section  314.  Fedeml  insurance  of  obligations 
to  the  agency 
The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  Federal  Board.  U  authorized  to 
inaure  any  fiixanclal  aaslstance  extended  by 
the  Federal  Agency.  The  Secretary  U  also  au- 
thorized to  make  a  ooounitment  for  the  in- 
surance of  a  lo*n  i^lor  to  the  date  of  its  ex- 
ecution or  disbursement.  If  it  U  determined 
that  *uch  loan  meeu  all  the  applicable  cri- 
teria of  thla  Act. 

The  Secretary  will  preecribe  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  insurance  under  thl»  sec- 
tlon.  Upon  default  by  the  l)orrower.  the  Sec- 
retary wlU  provide  for  full  payment  to  the 
Federal  Agency  of  any  unpaid  principal  and 
interest  on  an  Inaured  loan. 

The  Secretary  1*  authortaed  to  charge  and 
collect  premium*  for  Insurance  under  thl* 
section.  These  premium*  will  be  fixed  st  the 
loweet  levels  which  the  Secretary  and  the 
Board  agree  to  be  reasonable  and  safllctent 
to  keep  the  insurance  program  in  a  sound 
position  and  maintain  the  rerolrlng  fond. 
There  U  e*tabll*hed  a  revolrlng  fund  to  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  the  insur- 
ance of  financial  aaaistance  under  thl*  sec- 
tion and  the  guarantee  ot  financial  aaslst- 
ance under  section  S18(b).  Moneys  in  the 
fund  not  needed  for  operating  expenses  or 
the  payment  of  Insvirance  may  be  invested  m 
bonds  or  other  obligations  guaranteed  by 
the  United  States. 

Section  315.  rtrtt  lien 
The  Federal  Agency,  the  Regional  Banks, 
and  the  District  Agencies  are  each  given  the 
first  lien  on  stock  insured  by  them  (except 
for  sue*  stock  which  Is  held  by  the  Executive 
Director!  for  the  payment  of  any  llabUity  of 
the  stockholder  to  such  bank  or  agency. 
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Section  401.  Establishment;  title;  number 
This  section  provtdee  for  the  establlah- 
ment  of  ten  Begtamal  Rural  Development 
Credit  Bank*  as  FederaUy  chartered  Instru- 
ment*aitle8  of  the  United  States  subject  to 
the  policies  of  the  Federal  Board.  Their 
charters  may  be  modified  by  the  Federal 
Ageiicy  in  a  manner  not  inoonsistont  with 
the  provision*  off  this  title. 

To  the  maximum  extent  practicable,  the 
Jurisdictional     territory    of    each     Regional 
Bank  WiU  correspond  to  the  rural  areas  of 
the  uniform  regions  established  by  the  Pres- 
ident for  the  operation  of  Federal  agencies. 
The    headquarters    of   each    Regional    Bank 
wUl  be  located  within  the  rural  area  which 
It   serves.   Although  each  Regional   Bank  is 
not   required   to  maintain  it*  headquarters 
in  the  headquarters  city  of  the  President'* 
uniform   region,    each   bank    is   required    to 
^>J^^T^tJtln   a  liaison  office  In  such  city.  The 
Board  o<  any  Regional  Bank  may  establish 
such  offices  as  are  needed  for  the  effective 
operation  of  the  Bank's  business.  The  terri- 
torial  jurisdiction  of  any  such   office  must 
include  an  entire  mulUjurladietional  area- 
wide  general  purpoee  planning  anc  develop- 
ment district  if  it  include*  any  part  of  such 
district.  The  headquarter*  of  such  an  office 
must  be  located  within  the  rural  area  aerved. 
Section    402.    Corporate    existence;    general 
corporate  powers 
ThU   section    provides   for    the   corporate 
powers  of  each  regional  rural  development 
credit   bank.   The   bill  recites  a  number  of 
general  oorpcKtite  powers  **lch  are   neces- 
sary to  the  operation  of  the  Regional  Bank* 
as    corporate    bodies.    In    addition   to    these 
usual   corporate   powers,    this   section   gives 


the  regional  bank*  certain  authoritie*  over 
the  DIstrlot  Agencies.  The  Regional  Banks 
most  a|>prove  the  ealary  aoale  oi  the  oOcers 
and  employees  of  the  District  Agencle*  and 
the  compensation  of  the  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficer. Also,  the  Regional  Bank  wiU  supervise 
the  operations  of  the  District  Agencies.  The 
appointment  of  the  Chief  Esecutive  Officer  of 
the  District  Agencies  will  be  subject  to  the 
approval  o<  the  appropriate  Regional  Bank 
as  long  as  the  United  State*  holds  S8>i 
percent  or  more  of  the  o^ltal  stock  of  *uch 
DUtriot  Agency. 

The  Regional  Bank*  an  authorized  to  del- 
egate to  DUtrict  Agencies  such  function* 
as  the  Regional  Bank*  may  determine  ap- 
propriate. The  Begtonal  Bank*  wUl  require 
the  Dtettlet  Ac*nele*  to  enrdorae  obUgatlona 
which  are  presented  to  the  Beglonal  Bank 
for  the  puipoae  of  obtaining  financial  aaaist- 
ance. 

In  order  to  enable  the  District  Agencies  to 
make  financial  aaslstance  available,  the  Re- 
gional Banks  will  purchase  non-voting  cap- 
ital stock  in  the  District  Agencies.  Thl*  pur- 
chase at  capital  stock  caiutot  exceed  each 
Distrtet  Agency's  pro  rata  share  of  the  e*p- 
Ital  *tock  of  the  Regional  Bank  held  by  the 
Executive  Director  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States. 

This  section  authorizes  the  Regional  Bank* 
to  borrow  in  the  central  money  market*  ot 
the  Nation  and  Issue  obligation*  indlrldually 
c«  In  ounceit  with  one  or  more  other  Region- 
al Bank*.  The  Regional  Bank*  may  accept 
deposit*  of  *ecurttle*  or  current  fuitd*  from 
borrower*,  partle^tants,  and  District  Agencle* 
and  pay  interest  on  su^  funds. 

The  Regional  Banks  may  participate  In 
extending  f"f~»««<  assistance  with  one  or 
more  other  Regional  Banks  or  with  private 
banks  and  other  financial  institutions  in 
rural  areas. 

TIM  Regional  Banks  may  conduct  or  con- 
tract for  studies  of  lending  and  of  rural  de- 
vetopmant,  provided  that  such  studies  do  not 
dtqHleate  research  oapabUlky  oT  Federal  and 
State  agencies  located  in  the  state  that  is 
served. 


Section  403.  Board  of  Directors 
This  section  provides  for  a  13-member  bi- 
partisan Board  of  Director*  for  each  Regional 
Bank.  All  members  must  be  legal  residents  of 
the  rural  area  within  which  the  Bank  to  au- 
thorized to  operate. 

Different  methods  are  provided  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  tlie  member*  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  depending  on  the  amount  of  stock 
held  by  the  Executive  Director.  When  the 
Executive  Director  holds  two-third*  or  more 
of  the  outstanding  capital  stock  of  the  Re- 
gional Bank,  nine  Board  member*  are  ap- 
proved by  the  Federal  Board  from  a  panel 
of  at  least  30  person*  nominated  by  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director.  The  nomineee  cannot  be 
officers  or  employee*  of  the  United  State*  or 
any  State  government  or  ot  any  institution 
of  the  Rural  Develt^ment  Credit  System  or 
the  Farm  Credit  System.  Three  members  of 
the  Regional  Bank  Board  will  be  approved 
by  the  Federal  Board  from  a  panel  of  five 
nominees  elected  by  the  holder*  of  voting 
stock  in  the  Regional  Banks.  These  nomineee 
will  be  subject  to  the  same  residence  re- 
quirements and  employment  restrictions  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  paragraphs  of  this 

As  tlie  capital  stock  held  by  the  Executive 
Director  decreases,  the  number  of  Board 
members  approved  by  the  Federal  Board 
from  nomineee  of  the  Executive  Director  de- 
creases. The  number  of  nominees  elected  by 
the  holders  of  voting  stock  Increases. 

When  the  Executive  Director  holds  no 
capital  stock  in  a  Regional  Bank,  eleven 
members  of  the  Regional  Bank's  Board  of 
Directoi*  wUl  be  approved  by  the  Federal 
Board  from  a  panel  of  at  least  16  nominees 
elected  by  the  stock  holders  of  the  Regional 
Bank     Only    one    member   of    the   Regional 
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Bftnk*B  BoardI  of  DiMeton  win  b«  uvprcmA 
ytf  tiM  l«MlH*l  Bovd  trom  a  iwimI  oi  at  l«Mt 
till**  ooaliiM*  nwrnT^  by  tbc  Siaeuttv*  Dt- 
re<5t«r. 

TIM  Baud  (rf  D(z«etan  of  weh  Beglowitl 
B«nk  wtU  Meet  tram  Its  own  oambcn  s 
CtuamMi  o(  tbo  Bo*r«  and  It  will  Mlect  a 
PiwMtait  of  tiM  Bank,  who  wUl  Im  *n  w 
«aoh>  ■iMiitini  of  tiM  Board. 

Tho  Board  of  Dlroctow  may  approva  raoh 
otbor  oAelali  and  exooutlre  MiployMa  as  are 


Members  of  the  Board  of  Dtiaetcn  wUl 
Tceetve  $100  par  day  for  t*a  pertbrmance 
o(  tbeir  oCetal  dutlat.  Tbla  oompanaatlon 
will  not  ba  pakt  for  more  tlum  76  days  In 
any  ealeadar  yaar.  Tha  aaamben  of  tba  Board 
will  alao  ba  ralmbuned  for  naeeaaary  trsval. 
■ubelalanaa.  and  otliar  opetMas  inoturad  m 
tba  itlMifcaffe  of  tbetr  oAclal  doUas. 
Section  40i.  Capitalization  of  the  reglonol 
bank* 

■mis  Mctloa  autlMvlMs  the  Preaklent  of 
tifh  TtTg*""-'  Bank  to  Uaue  Its  piocata  share 
of  tlM  amount  of  outstandlsg  capital  stock 
of  tba  Sural  Davalopmant  Cndlt  Systam  as 
jj^-tir^-u^  by  the  Federal  Board.  The  Fed- 
eral Board  In  M^irirtg  its  determination  will 
take  Into  account  the  unmet  need  for  credit 
lor  rural  reTltaUaatlon  of  the  territory  served 
by  tha  b^^""'  Bank.  The  KzecuUve  Dlrac- 
tor  is  autbodxad  to  piutsbaae  non-voting 
gt^f^i[  of  ^ny  R^yirtriMi  Bank  In  the  same 
n,Y.oiirit  that  the  P'y'"'^^'  Bank  Is  authoriaed 
tolaaua. 

jWMo*   4»S.   Jlefionaj   b«Ue   Ucck:   Mbte; 
sham;  voting;  Mvtdtnd* 

■mta  section  provides  for  the  laraanca  by 
tha  Bai*  of  Btook  of  various  olseses  at  a  par 
valoa  of  W  each. 

TIM  approval  of  tha  Federal  Agancy  Is  ra- 
qulred. 

Va«ti«  stocjk  of  each  Bank  «an  be  held  only 
by  OUtrtot  Aaeadea  and  Fartielpants  and 
buiioiyata  wtileA  obtalaad  Onandal  aaalBt- 
anea  dlraetly  from  the  Bank  Toting  tboA 
eaaaot  be  transferred,  pledged,  or  hypothe- 
cated except  as  specifically  authorlaed  by 
thU  title.  A  Dlstrtet  Agency  may  elect  to 
reoelve  nonvoting  stock  rather  than  voting 
stock. 

■The  amount  of  capital  stock  in  each  Re- 
gional Bank  is  to  be  Increased  from  tUne  to 
time  in  such  amount  as  may  be  neoeasary  to 
permit  the  Issue  of  additional  shares  to  bor- 
rowers and  Participants  so  that  they  may 
become  "'^giM*  for  financial  assistance. 

Tha  Banks  are  authorised  to  Issue  non- 
voting stock  to  the  Xxecutlve  Director  of  the 
Fedexal  Agancy  and  also  to  Dlstxlct  Agencies, 
Participants,  other  rural  financial  Institu- 
tions, and  to  borrowers  directly  from  the 
Bank. 

Tb»  earnings  of  the  Bcgional  Bank,  deter- 
mined In  aocordanee  with  approved  account- 
ing prinolples  and  practices,  are  to  be  dis- 
tributed— 

(1)  at  rate  of  10  percent  of  the  net  earn- 
ings for  each  year  into  the  reserve  fund  of 
the  bank  unUl  that  fujMl  equals  100  percent 
of  the  outstaxKling  stock; 

(3)  not  less  than  10  percent  of  the  net 
^f»T»ing«  uuo  a  ffipltfi'  surplus  fund  of  the 


(3)  the  payment  of  a  franchise  tax  as  re- 
quired by  section  407  for  any  year  in  which 
stock  is  held  by  the  SxeouUve  Director; 

(4)  not  leas  than  10  percent  of  the  net 
earnings  towards  the  retirement  of  nonvot- 
ing stock  and  any  ether  Indebtednees  of  the 
Regional  Bank  held  by  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor; 

(t)  thereafter,  the  remaining  net  earnings 
may  be  paid  as  dividends  on  nonvoting  stock 
held  by  persons  other  than  the  Executive 
Dlieotor,  but  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the  aver- 
age coat  to  the  Regional  Bank  of  funds  ob- 
tained through  the  Issuance  of  bonds,  divi- 
dends, and  other  obllgatlans;  and 


(8)  the  remaining  net  aamlnss  sbaU  be 
paid  ^  dividends  on  voting  stock  as  deter- 
Mdned  by  the  Bank's  board  of  dlreetora. 

FrovMoB  Is  made  authorising  the  sale  of 
nonvottag  stock,  or  ita  convefsloa  inio  vot- 
ing stoek.  and  for  the  sale  of  voting  stock 
only  to  District  Agencies  and  to  PartlclpanU 
or  bonowers  who  obtain  financial  asalstanoe 
directly  from  the  Beglonai  Bank. 

Nonvoting  stock  can  be  redeemed  lu  ac- 
cordance with  a  schedule  of  values  set 
from  time  to  ttme  by  the  Regional  Bank. 
When  the  District  Agency,  direct  Participant, 
or  direct  borrower  reduces  its  outstanding 
Indebtedness  to  the  Regional  Bank,  it  may 
convert  its  voting  stock  Into  nonvoting  stock 
or  rorrender  It  for  redemption  or  for  credit 
to  extinguish  Its  final  indebtedness.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  of  the  Regional  Bank. 
Nonvoting  stock  held  by  the  Executive  Di- 
rector may  be  retired  at  any  time  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Federal  Agency,  and 
is  required  to  be  retired  each  year  to  the 
extent  of  available  earnings  as  provided  In 
section  (e) ,  item  4,  of  this  section. 
SeetitM,  406.  OoDtming  of  jxAicies,  programs 
mud  ftroc«Aurea  of  regional  btmk* 
This  section  requires  the  Federal  Agency 
Xo  sstslTllsti  and  promulgate  polldee  and 
ivguiatlans  to  govern  the  Begtooal  Banks. 
Any  Rsglonal  Bank,  its  Board  of  Directors, 
aad  its  President,  wlU  be  conclusively  pre- 
•omad  to  be  acting  In  accordance  with  such 
paUdes  and  regulations. 

As  loi«  as  the  Bxecutlve  Director  holds 
sto<A  in  the  Begkinal  Bank,  the  policies,  pro- 
gram, and  procedures  of  nich  Banks  shall  be 
subjeet  to  prior  approval  by  the  Federal 
Agency. 

Section  407.  Stock  purctuued  by  executive 
direct«r:  retirement ;  franchise  tax 
This  section  authorises  the  Bxecutlve  Di- 
rector to  purchase  stock  in  any  Regional 
Bank  to  help  such  Bank  inaugurate  lend- 
ing operations  or  meet  emergency  credit 
needs  of  borrewera.  The  operations  of  the 
Regional  Banks  will  be  subject  to  audit  by 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office.  The  Execu- 
tive Director  wUl  require  the  Bank  to  retire 
this  stock  whenever  the  Bank  has  resources 
available  to  do  so  and  when  the  need  tot 
audi  Investment  ta  reduced  or  no  longer 
exists.  For  as  long  as  the  Bnecntive  Director 
holds  any  stock  m  a  Regional  Bank,  the 
Bank  must,  befoie  declaring  dividends,  pay 
to  the  United  States  a  franchise  tax  equal 
to  the  lower  of  (1)  35  percent  of  its  net 
earnings,  or  (2)  a  rate  of  return  based  on 
the  average  annual  rate  of  interest  on  all 
public  debt  Issues  of  the  United  States  and 
the  number  of  days  that  stock  is  outstand- 
ing during  the  year. 

Section  499.  Subacription  by  the  United 

States  of  eopttal 
This  section  authorizes  the  Executive  Di- 
rector to  purchase  stock  of  any  Regional 
Bank  on  behalf  of  the  United  States. 
Section  409.  Power  to  borrow,  issue  notes, 
bonds,  debentures,  and  other  obiigtUions 
This  section  authorlzea  the  Regional  Bank 
with  the  approval  of  the  Executive  Director 
to  Issue  Its  own  notes,  bonds,  debentures,  or 
other  obligations.  With  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Director,  it  may  )oln  with  any  or 
all  Regional  Banks  in  borrowing  or  issuing 
consolidated  obligations.  In  Joining  with 
other  Regional  Banks,  each  Bank  will  not 
exceed  the  limits  to  which  it  would  be  sub- 
ject as  an  individual  Bank. 

5ectio«  410.  Aggregate  of  obligations : 
securities 

This  section  limits  the  long-term  obliga- 
tions of  the  Regional  Banks  to  20  times 
the  capital  atid  surplus  of  all  the  Regional 
Banks  primarily  liable  thereon,  or  such  lesser 
amount  as  the  Federal  Agency  shall  estab- 
lish by  regulation. 


Each  Bank  Is  to  maintain  free  from  any 
lien  or  other  pledge,  notes  representing  k>ans 
made  under  the  avtborUy  of  this  Act.  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States,  other  readily 
marketable  secvrltlee.  or  oaah  In  an  aggregate 
value  equal  to  the  total  amoant  of  long- 
term  obligations  for  which  the  Bank  Is  pri- 
marily liable. 

Section  411.  UaMItty  of  ragiomml  bmmks 
Each  Regional  Bank  would  be  liable  tm  Its 
own  obligations  and  for  taterest  payments 
on  obligations  of  other  Baglonal  Banks.  In 
addition,  each  such  Bank  wotdd  be  prtmsrOy 
liable  for  the  portion  of  any  issue  at  oobsoU- 
dated  obllgatlans  matte  on  Its  behalf  and 
Jointly  and  sexMuntely  Vable  for  tSie  payment 
of  any  additional  sums  when  called  tipon  by 
the  Federal  agency  to  make  payments  of  in- 
terest or  principal  whldi  any  oiaier  Regional 
Bank  primarily  liable  therefor  ts  tmabto  to 
make. 

The  United  States  will  not  be  liable  or  a»- 
sume  any  llabtllty,  either  directly  or  Indirect- 
ly on  such  obligations  except  as  provided  In 
Sections  813(b)  and  814  of  the  Title. 
Section  412.  Finance  committee 
This  section  provides  for  a  Flnaaoe  Ocea- 
mlttee  compoeed  at  the  PveaMents  of  the 
Regional  Rural  Devrtopment  Ckedlt  Banks  to 
determine  the  amount,  maturltlea,  rates  of 
interest,  and  participation  by  the  several 
banks  of  each  Issue  of  Joint  or  consolidated 
obligations. 

Section  413.  Bonds  a*  i«oe«tai«Mt« 
Bonds  and  other  similar  obligations  Issued 
under  ttie  anUu^ty  of  tills  Act  win  be  law- 
ful InveatDsmta  lor  an  fiduciary  and  trust 
funds  aad  may  be  aooeptted  as  seoorlty  for  all 
pubUe  deposits. 

Section  414.  Purchase  and  seUe  by  Federal 
Xeserve  System 
Obligations  Issued  under  this  title  may  be 
bought  and  sold  by  any  mem  her  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System;  and  (to  the  same  ex- 
tent and  subject  to  the  sanM  limitations  as 
are  placed  upon  the  purohaae  and  sale  of 
State,  county,  district  and  municipal  bonds 
under  section  14(b)  of  the  Federal  Beaerre 
Act)  by  any  Federal  Reserve  Bank. 
Section  41S.  Purchase  and  sale  of  obUfwtioiu 
Each  Bagtonal  BunU  DeveloiWMnt  Credit 
Bank  ma;  purchase  Its  own  obUgatlons  and 
the  obligations  of  any  other  such  Begi(u>al 
Bank  and  may  jMOVlde  for  the  sale  od  obliga- 
tions Issued  by  It  or  lesued  JolnUy  with  one 
or  more  other  such  bsmks. 

SeetUm  419.  Fiscal  agenef 
This  section  provides  for  a  fiscal  agency  to 
be  established  by  the  Regional  Rural  De- 
velopment Credit  Banks  to  carry  ont  such  of 
their  functions  relating  to  the  Issuance,  mar- 
keting and  handling  of  obligations  and  flow 
of  funds  as  may  be  required. 

Section  417.  Merger  of  regional  bonks 
This  section  authorizes  meiser  of  Regional 
Banks  upon  approval  of  the  majority  of  the 
stockholders  of  each  Bank  and  the  Federal 
Agency. 

Section  41 S.  Board  of  directors  for  meTgt:d 
hank 
In  the  event  ol  a  merger  of  two  or  more 
Regional  Banks,  a  new  Board  of  Directors 
will  be  created.  This  Board  would  be  created 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Section 
403  and  It  would  have  all  the  powers,  func- 
tions, and  duties  normally  exercised  by  a 
Regional  Bank  Board. 

Section  419.  Voluntary  Uquid^Um;  inaol- 
vency:  receiverriiips;  astd  eonaervators 
This  section  prohibits  any  taMtitntlon  of 
the  system  from  going  Into  voluntary  llqul- 
d&tion  without  the  oonaent  of  tha  Federal 
Agency.  The  liquidation  may  proceed  only  In 
accotdance  vrtth  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Federal  Agency. 
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Uoon  default  of  any  obligations,  a  Regional 
Bank  may  be  declared  Insolvent  and  placed 
toiSe  hands  of  a  oonaerrator  or  receiver  ap- 
solnted  by  the  Executive  Director.  Proceed- 
^gs  must  be  in  accordance  with  regulations 
of  the  Federal  Agency. 
Section   420.   Financidl   assistance   provided 

To  provide  adequate  financial  assistance  to 
eligible  borrowers,  the  Regional  Banks  are 
authorlaed  to — 

(1)  extend  to  District  Agencies  and 
through  tham  to  participators  and  cooper- 
ators  assistance  In  financing  any  rural  de- 
velopment purpoae  project  in  the  rural  area 
served  by  the  Regional  Bank; 

(3)  extend  financial  assistance  either 
through  District  Agencies,  ParUclpants,  and 
cooperators  or  directly  to  persons  engaged 
la  the  coostrueaon  or  Improvement  of  rural 
development  purpose  projects  for  eligible 
borrovrers; 

(3)  to  provide  or  assist  a  DUtrict  Agency 
or  Participant  .n  providing  Insurance  to  pro- 
tect a  borrower  for  a  rtiral  development  pui- 
poee  project  against  damage  or  casualty  loes; 

(4)  require  that  District  Agencies  main- 
tain ownership  of  stock  In  the  Regional 
Banks  equal  to  not  less  than  gS  and  not  more 
than  $10  per  $100  of  outstanding  financial 
Assistance  provided  them  by  Regional  Banks. 
Section  421.  Interest  rates  attd  other  charges 

Plnanclal  assistance  by  the  Regional  Banks 
ihaU  bear  interest  and  be  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  may  '>e  determined  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bank,  it  being  the 
objective  to  provide  such  financing  at  the 
lowest  reasonable  cost  on  a  sound  business 
basis  so  that  borrowers  may  make  their 
iP^Timiim  contributions  to  Improving  the 
rural  area  served.  The  Board  of  Directors 
shaU  also  take  Into  account  the  cost  of 
money,  the  necessary  reserves,  capital  sur- 
plus, and  expenses  of  the  Regional  Bank, 
the  orderly  retirement  of  capital  subscrip- 
tions of  the  United  States,  and  the  coet  of 
providing  services.  Interest  rates  on  a  loan 
may  be  varied  from  time  to  time  during  the 
repayment  period  In  accordance  with  the 
ratee  of  Interest  currently  being  charged  by 
the  Bank, 
gection  422.  EUgtbiUty  for  financial  assUtanre 

This  sectlMi  lists  20  persons  or  entitles 
which  are  eligible  for  assistance  under  the 
Act.  Financial  assistance  is  conditioned  up- 


(1)  review  of  the  proposed  project  by  the 
govemlng  body  of  the  mtiltl-Jurlsdlctlonal 
areawlde  general  purpose  planning  and  de- 
velopment district.  If  any,  and  certification 
by  such  body  that  the  proposed  project  is  not 
tneonsistent  with  the  current  areawlde  gen- 
eral purpoae  develc^unent  plan  of  such  dis- 
trict; 

(3)  determination  that  the  applicant  has 
been  unable  within  a  reasonable  time  to  ob- 
tain needed  financial  aastsUnce  from  other 
private  or  public  sources  at  ratee  and  condi- 
tions required  to  contrlbate  to  the  ptupoees 
of  this  Act; 

(3)  that  the  i4>pUcant  can  meet  the  prin- 
cipal and  Interest  payments  to  be  q>eelfied 
In  the  loan  agreement  taking  Into  consid- 
eration avallabla  grants  in  aUU 

(4)  determination  that  the  i>roject  wUl  be 
located  in  and  oparate  prUnarUy  in  a  rural 
area  and  that  the  proposed  project  promises 
to  make  a  net  increase  In  the  number  of 
Jobs,  quaUty  of  life,  or  median  famUy  In- 
come of  the  rural  area  served; 

(6)  determination  that  the  project  wOl 
not  be  used  for  tha  porpoae  or  engaging  m 
sectarian,  r^lgloas,  or  partisan  poUtleal  ae- 
tlvltles;  and 

(6)  determination  that  the  proposed  un- 
dertaking U  not  tneonsistent  wtth  Uws  or 
regulations  protecting  the  qxudlty  of  the  en- 
Tlromnsnt. 


Section  423.  SeourUy 

In  extending  financial  aaslstanoe  the  Be- 
gional  Banks  wUl  require  the  best  avaUable 
security  of  the  beneOotary,  and  the  Bank 
will  require  the  endorsement  of  the  appro- 
priate District  Agency.  However,  In  deter- 
rpining  repayment  abUlty  of  the  applicant, 
the  Regional  Banks  may  consider  factors 
other  than  the  ratio  between  the  amount  of 
the  loan  and  the  appUcant's  security  value. 
Section  424.  Services  related  to  borrov>eT's 
operations 

The  regional  banks  are  authorized  to  pro- 
vide technical  assistance  or  funds  to  obtain 
technical  aastotanoe  to  dlstrlet  agendea,  par- 
ticipants and  other  financial  institutions  or 
to  borrowers  and  ^>pUcants  for  loans  in 
rural  areas. 

Section   42$.   Financial   assisUnce   through 
agencies,  participant*,  or  cooperators 

The  Regional  Banks  will  make  financial 
assistance  avaUable  through  District  Agen- 
cies, Particlpante,  or  Ooopwators  in  the  area 
served  by  the  Bank.  If  no  IMstrlct  Agency  or 
Participant  is  available  In  the  area,  the  Re- 
gional Bank  may  extend  finanftlal  assist- 
ance through  such  bank,  trust  company, 
savings,  or  other  financial  institution  as  K 
may  designate  or  it  may  make  the  loan  di- 
rectly to  the  borrower.  If  the  loan  U  made 
directly  to  the  borrower,  such  bonower  must 
purohaae  the  stock  of  the  Regional  Bank  in 
an  amount  not  leas  than  $6  and  not  more 
than  $11  for  each  $100  of  the  loan  proceeds. 
Section  429.  Eligibility  of  district  agencies 
and  participants 
The  Regional  Banks  will  determine  on  the 
basis  of  an  application  the  eilgibUlty  of  any 
District  Agency  and  any  Participant  to 
handle  loans  and  serve  as  agents  of  the 
Regional  Bank  In  accordance  with  criteria 
establlahed  by  the  Federal  Agency.  District 
Agencies  which  receive  flnanrrtal  ssslstsnoe 
from  Regional  Banks  wlU  be  required  to  pur- 
ehaee  bank  stocks  aqtUvalent  to  five  to  ten 
peroMtt  of  the  amount  of  flnanrlal  assistance 
received.  PartlclpanU  who  receive  financial 
aiis1iitfi"'T  from  Regional  Banks  will  be  re- 
quited to  purohase  bank  stocks  equivalent  to 
one  per  cent  of  the  financial  assistance 
received. 

smnTLX  ■ — wsraicT  kxtkai.  mvsLOPMXMT 
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Section  SOI .  Deeignation*  and  charters 
Any  financial  stibsldlary  of  any  multl- 
Jurlsdictional  areawlde,  general  purpoae 
planning  and  development  district  of  a 
sUU  that  has  been  offlelaUy  designated  as  a 
deartng  houee  agency  under  OOce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  Clreular  A-gS  may 
apply  to  the  appropriate  Reglosial  Bank  for 
deelgnatlon  as  a  Distrlat  Agency.  This 
apirileatlon  must  be  s|>|MO»ed  by  the  Be- 
glMxal  Bank  and  aent  to  the  Bxaeutive  Direc- 
tor, who  makes  reoommendatKms  to  the 
Federal  Board.  Vpaa  approval  by  the  Fed- 
eral Board,  the  applicant  will  be  deelgnatert 
as  a  Dlstrtet  Buial  Development  Credit 
Agency  and  cbartared  aa  an  inBtmmentality 
of  the  United  States.  Ike  Federal  Board  may 
for  good  cause  deny  any  appUeatlon  for  a 
charter. 

The  Executive  Director  wUl  establish 
regulations  governing  any  District  Agency 
and  wni  preeerlbe  the  Initial  amoant  of  stock 
that  the  District  Agency  must  purchass  in 
the  Beglanal  Bank,  and  the  territory  within 
which  the  Dtstrtct  Agency  wlU  operate.  Upon 
recommendation  of  the  appropriate  Regional 
Bank,  the  Bxecutlve  Director  may  modify  the 
chartMT  of  any  Distcict  Agency. 

Mo  application  under  this  section  will  be 
approved  unices  the  applicant  agiees  to  sub- 
scribe to  stodc  in  the  Regional  Bank  in 
such  aoxount  as  may  be  reqtilred  by  such 
Bank. 


Section  502.  Ootxmiag  board 
boh  District  Ageaey  wlU  have  a  govern- 
ing Board  of  Directors  whoee  number,  terms, 
qxialificatlona,  and  election  would  be  in 
accordance  with  sUU  Uw  and  its  Federal 
charter.  No  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
WlU  be  an  raoployee  of  any  institution  of  the 
Rural  Development  Credit  System  ncr  of  the 
Farm  Credit  System,  nor  of  tne  Federal 
government  iwr  any  State  government,  Ro 
Board  member  can  within  a  yeer  after  be 
ceases  to  be  a  member  of  the  Bo«rd  be 
elected  or  dfnr**^^  a  salaried  employee  of 
a  Dlstrlet  Ageaey. 

Se<rtioH  603.  OeweroJ  oorporate  poieerf 
This  section  recites  the  corporate  powtn  of 
the  District  Agencies. 

Section  504.  Capital  ttoek,  ciaese*  of  stock, 
transfer,  exchange:  and  dividend* 
This  section  authorlaes  a  DUtrict  Agency 
to  iaeue  voting  sUxA,  non-voting  stock,  and 
ptovUee  for  an  equity  reserve.  K  distin- 
guishes between  voting  and  non-voting  stock 
and  sUtes  the  restrictions  which  apply  to 
each.  *K!h  PartldpaBt  or  ooopsrator  obtain- 
ing financial  assistance  tram  the  District 
Agency  wUl  be  required  to  purchase  an 
amount  of  stoat  equal  In  value  to  one  dcri- 
lar  for  every  one  hundred  doUars  of  finan- 
cial aaslstancs  obtained. 

Each  Partlotpant  will  require  that  Its  bor- 
rowers piirrhass  an  amount  of  stock  equal  to 
not  lees  than  $■  and  not  more  than  $10  per 
$100  of  f<»«^«*»i  aaslstanoe  obtained. 

Xmch  direct  borrower  from  the  District 
Agency  will  be  isquirsd  to  pureliaae  at  the 
time  the  loan  Is  mads  ao  amount  of  stock 
of  the  District  Agency  equal  to  not  lees  than 
$6  per  $1M  of  tba  amount  of  the  loan  and 
not  more  than  $11  par  $100  of  the  amoant  of 
the  loan. 

When  a  District  Agency  partlc^tatee  with 
a  ccmmerelal  bank  or  otbar  financial  Insti- 
tution, the  requirement  that  the  borrower 
owns  stock  abaU  apply  only  to  tba  portion  of 
the  loan  which  Involvea  Dlstrlet  Agency. 
Section  SOS.  AppUeatlon  of  esmtnpt;  rsetors- 
tion  of  capital  impmtrment.  and  smrplus 
account 

This  seetloB  provldee  for  llie  manner  In 
which  earnings  In  exeeas  of  opeiatlng  ex- 
pensee  (iBdnding  valuatkm  lessrrsi  against 
loan  assets)  shaU  be  applied  to  the  restora- 
tl(Mi  of  cartel  ImpalrmMit.  estabiUhment 
and  matntsaaBce  of  soiplue  aceowate  and 
stock  partlalpatloa  or  easb  distrtbaltatis. 
When  the  refloMl  bank  hoMs  stoek  m  a  Dis- 
trict Agaaer.  the  emh  dlstribatlao  AaU  be 
such  psrosntage  of  eammgB  aa  wlB  be  datsr- 
mlned  under  regulatloaa  at  tbs   regional 


Section  509.  Loans,  participation;  ether  f- 

nsnciol  assistance:  terms;  conditions;  In- 

terett;  secuTltg 

This  section  authcclms  District  Agencies  to 
make  loans  for  rural  development  purpoees 
through  PartlclpanU  and  oooperaJtoci  or  dl- 
reetly  to  borrowers.  luteceat  ratee.  terms, 
conditions  and  security  reqtilremanu  of  fi- 
P^««toi  asBlstanee  anttkorlasd  naAsr  this  sec- 
tion wUl  be  pceserlbed  by  tfea  bawd  of  dlme- 
toTBof  the  DIslrlot  Agenqr  aatf  appcwed  by 
ttks  appropriate  teclnnal  bank.  In  setting 
rates  and  chaiias  on  llnanirlal  assltaivie.  It 
will  toe  tlM  objective  to  pcovMe  credit  aa  the 
lowwt  reasosisti>ii  cost  on  a  aosmd  basis,  tak- 
ing Into  account  the  coet  of  moaey.  neces- 
sary reaervee  and  eiqwnaes  cf  the  Agency,  and 
aervloee  provided  bortoweis  and  Partldpanu. 

Interest  ratm  oa  leans  may  vary  treat  time 
to  time  during  the  Npaymaot  period  of  the 
loan  ta  aoecrtenoe  wltti  the  euirent  ratee  be- 
ing ebarged  by  the  ageaey.  The  DMtrlct 
Agency  mvf  piwMa  for  deteml  Mr  x^  to 
ton  years  of  the  Initial  aaaaal  rspayaasat  of 
principal  and  intaraat  and  tt  may  aattHtlm  a 
tw(^ti,>vim  ccmmltmant  of  a  Una  of  credit  to 
a  borrower  or  partloipant. 
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The  DlBtrfci  Ajraey  tttttt  nuAe  every 
«Kore  to  •qwttAlr  BUaeBt*  tti  Mststaace 
iMtiMen  pounttel  tnM*  of  vatn. 

Section  597.  Other  atrvteea 

Sach  Olctxlct  Agency  U  authorlaad  to  pro- 
vkU  t^hpt^^J  Mulrtanrw  uul  Bn»nftUl  re- 
lated urricM  to  borroweta,  appUcAUts  and 
parUciiMkota. 


auBiuui 

MBlfT    KNANCIAL    UtWUUIlUMI     AMB 

or  uoct^  amtrtKJn,  oovxaKicxMT 

Any  iMuik  or  o«h«r  flnaiirtal  tnatltntloB 
making  loans  In  rural  areas  tar  rural  darvel- 
opDMfit  purpoaaa  and  any  ooosty,  aaanlcl- 
p&Uty,  or  otlxer  unit  of  local  general  govarn- 
ment  wtll,  upon  application.  1>e  conaldercd 
for  dealgnatioo  as  a  participating  rural  de- 
velopment flnancial  tnstltntlon  (hereinafter 
called  a  Tartlrtpant") . 

Section  W2.  Pvncti(m$  of  pftrtieipants 

PartldpanU  are  authorized  to— 

(1)  obtain  from  and  extend  fl  nan  rial  as- 
■Htanin  for,  or  on  bahalf  of.  District  Agen- 
otaa  and  Baglnna)  Baoka;  and 

(3)  to  lasua  oMlgatlona  for  purchase  by 
District  Aganrtw  or  Baglonal  Banks;  and 

(Si  perfom  aucta  oUvar  duties  as  tha  Dia- 
triot  Agency  and  Biegloo«l  Bank  may  dele- 
gate. 

Th'^  Parttc^MDt  will  ba  reqrrtrad  to  provide 
troaa  t*a  own  fuxtda  at  least  llv«  pertsent  of 
any  loan  made  by  tt  to  any  bouuwei. 
Section    W3.    Endonvment    bp   participants 

A  Participant  must  endorse  to  the  District 
Agency  obligations  which  it  Mils  to,  insures 
or  guarantees  with  or  discounts  with  such 
District  Agency.  However,  tl^  partlclpaBt 
wUl  Joot  be  required  to  awwime  responsibility 
for  the  repayment  of  principal  and  Interest 
repreaentad  by  such  oMlgatloaa. 

Smctiom  M4.  Purchmte  of  cmpttmi  stock 

TIM  Participant  mvat  reqalre  botroirers 
to  awlieuilbe  to  an  amenat  of  capital  stock 
equal  to  not  leaa  tlmo  five  percent  and  not 
more  than  tan  paveent  of  tbe  fhianidal  aaalat- 
anoe  extonded  Ivy  tiae  Dtabrlot  Aeeoey.  In 
addition,  each  Participant  must  maintain  at 
all  "nrr  a.  total  owaarsblp  ot  oa^tal  stock 
wblch  Is  a^ual  to  at  least  one  parcect  of  tbe 
aaaount  of  aU  loans  and  ohMjattnna  It  has 
l^fr^:^^^^''^  from  tte  Oiatrlot  Ageoey. 

Any  InaUtstloas  UsUd  In  saattan  691  which 
4imUfy  •»  Partltttpante  are  aiKborlaad  to  pwr- 
Uktm  votiag  steek  of  oistrtot  ^aanalen. 

Any  of  «1M  iaatttntlOM  Uat«4  la  aaetlreo  Ml 
may  qnaklfy  aa  '■oooyesaflar*"  by  paitMpattog 
In  any  Umn  or  oUmt  obUgattan  ««  babalf  of 
tiM  Otatitak  Ageney  or  Migloral  Bank  and  the 
purchase  of  non-voting  stock  equal  to  at 
leaat  one  peraent  of  the  loan  or  othar  obU- 


Cooperatora  will  not  be  saqulrad  to  main- 
tain voting  stock  ownership  but  they  will  be 
subject  to  all  other  mles.  regulations  and 
reqolretnents  provided  for  participants. 
Section  Mf.  Oevmrnmnca  o/  p»rticifmnt$  amd 
poopentors 

nils  aotlaii  psuHdaa  for  mtaa  and  rag«- 
latlona  guwiiifg  Mxttetpanta  and  eoopera- 
toia.  Tba  diii^aiiniiii  fit  any  InstttutloD  as  a 
ParOalpant  aafy  ka  eanealad  by  tba  apfiro- 
pMata  Ptatclot  Agsney  and  thU  caneellatton 
mttf  ba  apyuam  to  tbe  apprapHata  IMgloaal 
Bank.  T%e  daelalon  «f  the  «oard  ot  dIreuUna 
of  such  negtoBal  Bank  will  be  final. 
Section  tat.  CerttJlctcUt  of  pttrticipatlon 
Kaob  Participant  wlU  bo  issued  a  oartiH- 
oata  wkOek  osrtlBaa  ttaat  it  tea  baan  dasig- 
oatad  as  aa  oOdal  Participating  Sural  De- 
iieVBlnrinnt  riiMiMatal  Inatitutloa.  Paetgnstlon 
of  PaKKlpanta  ia  Mbjaat  to  tha  approval  of 


mr. 

Toms  and  oomlltloDc  vndar  «bl^  assist- 
ance may  b«  made  afraOabla  to  bonowers  by 
any  Participant  will  be  established  by  the 
Dlstrlot  Agency  concerned.  Buch  terms  and 


conditions  may  vary  aocordlng  to  the  rural 
dovelupmant  paxpoaa  for  vblefa  tbe  lean  Is 
to  ba  used. 

Beetian  Mff.  Secvfitif 

Participants  win  require  borrowers  to  pro- 
vide the  best  available  collateral  for  finan- 
cial assistance.  Participants  may  consider 
demonstrated  repayment  ability  tn  deter- 
mining whether  assistance  should  be  ap- 
proved. In  determining  the  amount  of  se- 
curity Bwseseary,  a  Partletpant  win  take  Into 
consideration  any  grant  or  payment  from  the 
Federal  or  State  gorernment.  Including  any 
grant  or  payment  for  which  the  borrower 
may  qualify  and  obtain  under  tbe  provisions 
oS  this  act. 

Section  909.  tturel  activity  reqMtred 

Only  those  financial  Institutions  whose 
volume  of  krnns  in  rural  areas  U  more  than 
one-balf  of  tbe  total  volume  of  all  its  loans 
will  ba  eligible  to  purchase  voting  stock  of 
Diatrlct  Agencies  or  regional  Banks. 

BtTBTTTLB   O fSBWIM.   BCBAL   »aV«LOI»»*mrr    IM- 

TnRVxirr  im;i.wtifsa  soiomaTSATiOM 

SxX:tlon  701.  Tindtngi  and  policy 

This  section  finds  that  incentive  payments 

are  needed  for  rural  community  development 

and  declares  it  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress 

to  carry  out  a  program  of  such  payments. 

IscMon  702.  Inoentise*  for  investment  in 

rural  deveiopment 
This  section  provMes  for  the  establishment 
by  ttie  Federal  Board  of  a  Federal  Rural  De- 
vetopmeut  Investment  Inoentlves  Adminis- 
tration. Independent  of  the  Federal  Agency 
and  Seglonal  Pa"^''.  to  carry  out  progranu  of 
interest  supplements  and  capital  augmenta- 
tion payments. 

Section  70i.  Adminialrator 
The  Kwni  Development  Investment  In- 
centives Administration  would  b»  beaded  by 
an  Administrator  appointed  by  the  Federal 
Board  with  the  approval  of  tbe  Prealdent. 
He  wciuld  serve  at  the  pleanure  of  tbe  P^decal 
Board  and  tbe  President.  He  would  be  cocn- 
pensated  at  level  four  of  the  executive  pay 
schedule,  which  currently  la  aSS.OOO  par  an- 
num. 

Section  704.  Rural  development  investment 
supplements;  eligibility  and  amount 
Any  private  or  public  entity  that  is  operat- 
ing a  rural  development  project  that  Is  lo- 
cated within  the  area  served  by  a  Dlatrlot 
Agsncy  that  had  a  iMt  ices  In  the  popula- 
tion of  Its  rural  area  within  tbe  most  recent 
ten-year  period  for  wbleb  data  Is  avaUable 
rtom  tbf^  UjB.  Bureau  of  the  Cansua,  and  wbo 
aaanot  pay  frosn  projected  earnings  In  any 
<^«.fni  y«ar  tbe  full  amount  of  the  annual  in- 
terest on  hte  loan,  wiU  be  eligible  to  reoetve 
an  intereat  supplement  at  the  end  of  such 
flacal  year.  Thla  aupplement  will  b«  cqulv- 
aiant  to  tha  atnoont  by  which  the  interest 
due  Aosads  tbo  greater  of  (1)  tbe  amount 
wtUcta  can  be  paid  from  project  earning,  or 
(a>  an  mtareat  payment  calculated  at  an  In- 
tereat rata  of  two  pereent  per  aimum. 

To  eatabltafa  his  ^IglbUltj  for  aa  intereet 
supplement,  the  ajn>llc*'^t  is  required  to 
prove  oooduaivcly  that — 

(1)  the  project  will  make  a  substantial 
^ji<i  iMlnibe  contribution  to  the  enhance- 
Msnt  of  tbe  quality  of  life  or  increased  in- 
Bowvt  astd  emptoymeat  In  tbe  rural  area 
wbare  loeatad. 

(S)  tlM  enterprise  is  operated  according  to 
prlaclpleB  of  prudaaat  and  efficient  manage- 
ment and  wni  soatatn  a  net  loss  If  the  full 
eontaraetural  intereat  rate  is  paid. 

(3)  audited  accounts  demonstrate  that 
the  Interest  sttirplement  applied  for  to  not 
to  ejtcess  ot  the  amount  for  which  the  ap- 
plicant la  eligible. 

(4)  the  project  to  be  financed  will  not  be 
in  substantial  direct  competition  with  an- 
other project  that  Is  wholly  financed  by  pri- 
vate enterprise. 
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tflglUa  for  an  Inter- 


I  Cor  laapoetUm  by  appro. 


Mb  appUaant  win 
e9t  anpplaniant  i 
are  opaa  at  aU  tti 
priata  antbortty. 

Section  T9S.  KttraS  de  vetopme nf  cupcMl  aK^ 
mentation  papmcnU;  eUylMHtf;  «md  amount 

Any  publle  or  private  nonprofit  entity  vrtto 
•eAs  to  eonatraet  or  epsnrta  a  rural  devel- 
opment project  In  an  area  aarved  by  a  Dl*> 
trlct  Agency  that  had  a  net  loan  in  the  p0|>> 
ulatlon  ol  Its  rural  ana  wtOiln  tka  moat  re- 
cent ten-y«ar  p  irtod  :Br  which  data  ia  avaU- 
able from  tba  UA  Boiaau  of  ttia  GtaMua  wiu 
be  ellgme  to  apply  for  r\  rornl  dewatapaasnt 
capital  augmentatioa  patyaaHit. 

To  eetabUah  otlgibOlty  far  sueb  payment, 
an  appOeant  wfU  ba  raqvlrad  to  proto  eon* 
dtiaivoly  that— 

(I)  tbe  projaet  win  maka  a  aataatantlal 
contribution  to  enbaneemeat  of  tha  qnaltty 
of  life  and  Increased  Income  and  employment 
In  the  nirti  area  where  ioeatad, 

(3)  the  project  for  whieb  tha  capital  aug- 
mentatloB  payment  Is  leqnsstod  was  con- 
stnicted  or  aoquliwd  In  aeocrdanoo  with  the 
principles  of  prudent  and  aCletnat  manage- 
ment, 

(8)  that  aodlted  aocounta  damonslTate 
that  the  amount  of  payment  applied  for  Is 
not  In  exeeas  of  tbe  amount  for  which  the 
appUoant  la  eligible. 

(4)  the  project  to  be  flnanmrt  will  not  be 
m  substantial  direct  competition  with  an- 
other such  project  which  is  wholly  flnanc«d 
by  privat«  enterprise. 

Tbe  axnount  of  any  ruiml  development  cap- 
ital augmentation  payment  shall  not  exceed 
the  amount  by  which — 

(1)  the  cost  of  acquiring  or  constructing 
the  project  togetiier  with  fcsaentlal  equip- 
ment and  working  capital  excaeds 

(3)  tbe  amfiunt  of  principal  and  interest 
that  can  be  amortized  over  the  lifetime  of 
the  project  by  a  prudent  and  evident  man- 
ager who  will  utilize  the  project  to  make 
a  significant  contribution  to  the  attainment 
of  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

No  applicant  wLU  be  eligible  for  a  rural  de- 
velopment augnaeutatioQ  paymen*'  unless  his 
books  of  account  are  oi>en  at  all  times  for 
examination  by  appropriate  authority. 
Section  70S.  Examination  of  Jiooks  of  account 

As  a  condition  of  approval  of  any  applica- 
tion for  flnaxtclal  assistance  under  this  title, 
the  applicant  would  be  required  to  keep  his 
books  of  account  open  at  all  tlmos  for  exam- 
ination by  appropriate  authority  and  by  the 
Oeneial  Accounting  OOca. 


BUBllOM  K- 


Eimuu,  paoviiifomi 


Section  W01.  rtnsnee  and  other  supervision 
The  Rural  Development  Credit  System 
would  be  subject  to  the  supervision  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  with  respect  to 
all  procedures  relating  to  flnaoclal  examlna- 
tions.  Including  audlt^:  and  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  supervision  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Rural  Bnterprlse  and  CJommunlty  De- 
velopment Administration  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  the  appraisal 
of  real  and  personal  property  for  sectn-lty 
ptupoaes.  Investigating,  accounting  and  ad- 
ministrative auditing  services  of  the  Farm 
Credit  Adminlstiation  would  be  utilized  on  a 
reimbursable  basis  by  the  FMeral  Rural  De- 
velopment Investment  EgnaHnttlno  Admin- 
istration and  by  the  Federal  Rural  Develop- 
ment Credit  System. 

Section  802.  SjcanUnation*  atid  report*;  , 

m»idiU 
XUa  aectlen  prortttss  for  eaMmtnallnwn  and 
audiu  o<  tha  Bural  Dewlagmsnr  Oadit  Sys- 
tem by  Farm  Credit  Adnxinlstratioa  eaam- 
Inem  at  such  times  aa  th*  Vadacal  baard  may 
detennlB»  but  In  no  event  «1U  any  m^  in- 
stitution ba  tir*^*"*^  and  t'i'«**^  laas  than 
once  a  jrear.  In  addition,  tha  Kxecutive  Dlrac- 
tor  is  authorized  to  require  examtnatloas  and 
audits  by  Independent  certified  accountants. 
The  executive  director  or  any  institutions  of 
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I  aiidtt  i«  tbe  Bwral 
„  ^ttt.  ondlt  Bpstea  wUl  ba  iMda  by 
the  Farm  Credit  Admlnlstratk>n  tbM«gb  the 
Mdaral  bowd  to  tb«  PissidMt  aad  to  the 
OonxMaa.  Wmaca  Oadit  AdminlsUaiUm  abaU 
Ss^Sm— '  by  tba  F»dat1  agaaoy  tor  tbe 
ff-t  0t  pertonatag  aneb  aodtta.  Tba  Federal 
boMd  win  mukie  a  rapoct  to  tba  Ooaagraas  at 
tbe  aad  at  esKb  oa1en«lar  yaar.  eoneeming  the 
eondttiaa  of  auumiilB  growth  in  araaa  aaaiad 
by  the  board,  tbe  eoadltkm  aad  eaparieace 
of  tbe  ragional  baaka  aad  tba  PMaral  Sural 
tlinlmimaid  laiaaliiiaHt  fiii  iialliaa  AAoin- 
tgtratioa  and  aawh  neo^uaaadatlaMa  flv  iag- 
lalattvo  aBUoas  aa  it  daama  neosaaary  to  Im- 
piova  tba  Boral  Dawelopanacit  Credit  Bywtaai. 
Tha  FsBaaal  board  naa^  raqolre  tbe  Vedaval 
Aganey.  tbe  Baghmal  Bank  aad  tba  Fedaral 
Bond  Devalopaaaat  lavastiaant  luueatlves 
jiliiiliHslialliai  and  tho  dlatrtet  agencltw  to 
Hbmtt  to  It  abnlktf  aaaiml  iwporta. 

J-..J.  tnatiiutten  of  tba  Kntal  Oevctopnunt 
Ciedtt  Byatem  wffl  bo  aobjaet  to  andit  by  tbe 
Oanerat  Aaeoanting  (XBoa  at  sncb  Uaiaa  and 
to  aocb  axtaait  aa  tba  OmnptroUer  Oenaral 


Section  M3.  Conditio**  of  other  banks  and 
lending  inttttntion* 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  Is  re- 
quired, upon  request  of  the  Farm  Credit  Ad- 
ministration, to  ftuniah  for  confidential  and 
exclusive  use  of  the  Regional  Banks  such 
Information  as  he  may  have  available  relating 
to  the  financial  Qf^nd'tJon  of  national  banks 
with  which  such  inatttutlon  of  the  system 
has  made  or  contemplatea  making  discounts, 
kians  or  delegations  of  power. 
Xcetien  MM.  Consent  to  the  availaMUfy  of 
reporU  and  to  examimations 

This  aeetion  reqnlrea  any  organisation 
aericing  dlasoamt  prtvnagas  or  delegated  pow- 
ers from  a  lUgioiial  Bank  to  wnaanT  to  ex- 
amlnatiea  by  Mum  oradlt  Administmtion 
examiners  or.  tai  tbe  caee  of  state  banks, 
tmst  eompaniea  and  aavlng  aasoclatlwna.  to 
permit  state  authorities  to  fumtrtJ  reports 
for  their  examlnationB  upon  request  of  the 
Farm  Credit  AdisilnlBtratian.  This  infarma- 
tlon  wtH  be  avalMkle  only  for  the  eseloalve 
and  eooAdantlal  nee  at  tttm  regtooal  lamks. 
Section  905.  Reports  on  condltlont  of  tns*l- 

tittlona  recrtrfn^  loans  or  deposits  or  re- 
delegated  power 

This  section  authorizes  various  agencies, 
upon  request  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administra- 
tion, to  fuznlah  certain  Information  to  the 
Rural  Development  Credit  System.  This  In- 
formation (regarding  the  ocmdltlcm  of  any 
organl^tkm  to  which  an  Institution  of  the 
System  has  made  or  cnn templates  making  a 
loan  or  uses  or  contemplates  using  as  a 
custodian  of  credit  Instruments,  as  a  depoei- 
tory  or  to  which  It  has  or  contemplates  dele- 
gating powers)  will  be  kept  In  confidence. 
The  Pederal  Reserve  Banks  are  also  required 
to  make  their  records  available  for  audit, 
gactfon  a»9 .  ,/urisd«etio« 

■aeh  taatttutton  of  tbe  Baral  DrvelepaBent 
Credit  Syatam  ahaU  for  tbe  purposes  of  Jarls- 
dletlen  be  giiiiniil  to  be  a  cltieaa  ot  tbe 
state,  eoaanoarwealth  or  DIstrtet  of  Ootaaabia 
to  wbieb  Ita  principal  oOea  Is  iooated.  United 
Btataa  DIearlet  Coarta  am  net  to  have  Jtuls- 
dletkm  o«ar  ^y  loead  watt  ot  gwieiiiniawt  or 
any  flnanelal  1-r **■■**— '  eneidslag  delegated 
power  under  tMatme. 

SCef  ion  997.  State  tegialmtten 

This  aectioD  authorlzee  the  Fed«al  Agency 

to  tedare  f.*»itg«ti«r«  or  securities  to  be  m- 

ellgible  aa  ^»^^^«^*^»  onder  thla  ttOe  where 

tbe  state  law  appllraWe  to  such  obligatlans 

CXVm l«lfr>-Part  3S 


of  default. 

Bti0»am  gM.  Tt*  rtrntma 

The  TMentl  Boartf.  Ow  FaaanA  Aceaer^ 
Rfiglf>niil  ffm*»  and  tbe  Oletnet  A^eodM 
-vm  be  sQb)ect  to  ya<torat.  state  aad  local 
taxes  a>  piuvUed  In  tbJa  eectkm. 

The  real  pragperty  and  tangMe 
property  of  such  baard,  banks  aad 
wm  be  subject  to  Federal,  staite  aad  looal 
taxation  to  tbe  same  extent  according  to  tts 
value  aa  T*"in»r  property  held  by  oOiBr  per- 
sona. 

Tv^j»  Income  frosn  any  obHgaMona  purctneert 
by  sucb  Regkmal  Bank  or  Olatrlet  Agency 
ftom  any  federal,  state  or  kxal  gureiiunant 
or  quasi-governmental  body  and  the  tncowie 
from  any  obllgatlona  tMued  by  eucli  Begtonal 
Bank  or  District  Agency  wUl  be  eobjeet  to 
the  same  extent  as  the  tncomfi  of  oMlgattccis 
of  private  oorporationa. 

Tlie  Regional  Banks  win  be  subject  to  ttie 
franchise  tax  provided  to  section  407(0)  of 
this  act.  ^^ 

Notvrlthstandtog  the  Coregtdng  proTMons 
of  this  section,  no  Regional  Bank  or  Olatrlct 
Agency  wm  be  subject  to  Faberml.  atsto  or 
local  tooome  taasa  for  any  period  to  which 
capital  stock  to  a  regional  baxOc  Is  held  by 
the  executive  director  fbr  the  TTclted  States. 
Section  909.  Jiaturt  p/  obligations 

All  obUgattoaH  iimaad  ^  tba  FadMcal 
Agency  or  Begloaal  Banka  iriU  be  lawful 
toveatuMfnta  for  aU  Bdueiartaa.  AH  obltgattocs 
lasaed  by  the  Rand  Devaiopsnegt  Ckedtt  8ps- 
tem  pweaaat  to  tbls  t*Ue  wiU  be  exempt 
from  regnlalten  by  tbe  Securttiee  and  Kx- 
change  C<iainilaidon. 

Section  810.  Amendments  to  other  lame 


This  section  amends  Title  9  cf  the  United 
States  Code  to  pUoe  tbe  eaecutlTe  dlreetor  of 
the  Padanl  Rural  DevebvoMnt  credit 
Agency  and  Uie  AdmMlrtrater  at  tbe  Pederal 
Rural  Deveiopeoent  fniimtiijiint  Incentives 
Admlnlstratlfin  in  level  IV  og  ttie  executive 
schedule,  whicb  eairenUy  la  939J909.  and  to 
place  tfce  deputy  executive  director  of  the 
Federal  Rural  Development  Credit  Agency 
at  level  V  of  the  executive  schedule,  which 
Is    currently    $38,000    per    annum. 

NatlOMd  banking  seenrletlnwe  are  author- 
ized to  purdiase  tbe  ebU^aiana  of  any  Be- 
gloiMl  Rural  Devetopment  Credit  Bank  or 
District  Rural  DofelcgiBaenr  Credit  A^socy 
created  by  this  title. 

SeetfOM  gf  2.  SeperaM'ify 

Tbta  section  provides  that  If  any  provUlon 
ot  this  title  Is  held  Invaiid,  the  remainder 
of  this  tiOe  aban  not  be  affected  thereby. 
Section  91Z.  Reservation  oj  right  to  emend 
or  repeal 

This  section  leaiiivw  the  right  to  alter, 
mixrxmrui  ot  xspaal  any  provisiain  of  thla  title. 

Section  tJJ. 


out  tbe  purpoeee  o<  tbta  titl*. 
TTI    Mrmti- 


stated  gbare  veaOd 
ttoned 

OOUilfeUB  TOf  ' —  — 

ments  tbentn;  aad  (9)  ea»4Urd  wemtt  be 
retatned  by  tbe BlaAe.  noaoMMa  fiabted 
would  be  dead  by  tbe  leult^enta  fcr  rtwal 
devehipiaeBt.  •  nsvi  ana  Maf,  ki  geaaral, 
the  area  ootaMe  flWaa  ec  •D^OW  er  aiere. 
BimtitT  gtixnoarr 

The  flOTTtr^  of  tbe  Fedeni  goeecament 
sharing  revenue  with  State  and  local  govern - 
menta  lor  raxal  eniianity  devalflpoant  pur- 
poees  was  lint  propoaed  by  PresMeat  Hlxon 
to  a  Meaaage  to  'Oongraes  on  llarcb  10,  1971 
(pe^ie  T4  of  tblsTepovt.) 

Tbe  PieiMiiat  piu|ieeed  abellabliig  ***7*° 

mJ^^Uaa  la  teeel  ttm.  addtaig 
glTf  aifiaon  to  near  awney,  aad  ereattag  a 
pool  or  fands  totaHac  «I.l  MBlan  to  be 
divided  aawBg  tbe  etataa  f«  nee  la  ratal 
ooituB unity  devmopaaeBt. 

TWe  m  profldas  «ar  no  ebaage  taeiying 
catagorieal  great  ptugiaiai  aor  aoaeaAamit 
of  tbeir  aqthorlalBg  leglabttlen.  It  dnoa  au- 
thorize  annual  appiupi  laiAaia  not  to  eeeeed 
$500  million  for  rural  community  develop- 
ment revenue  ahartng.  The  Coaunittee  in- 
loe  sbaelng  fuada  may  be 
ly  to  eaqpaad  ealeilaig,  ee  weU 

twblch 
>  tftoald  be  aaain- 

idlda9Vra*« 

and 
wtth 
■Ity    in    daiaaitnlfie    bear   <he 
money  could  be  best  spent  for  i 
.  puraoees  witbta  tbetr  ' 

in  tbta  title  go*  '  , 

tba 


There  Is  aottaotteed  to  be  ^>pi<opf1«ted  tbe 
foHowlng  stmu: 

(1)  to  tbe  Mdetal  Agency  not  to  exceed 
$300  million  annually  for  not  to  tixewid  ten 
years  for  tbe  pnrebaae  of  eapMal  atoek  of 
13m  Regional  Banka: 

{%)  to  the  Pederal  Raral  Ptvelepaient  In- 
veataMnt  Ineenttvee  AdmialBtratloa  not  to 
eaoeed  glOO  nsHTlaB  aainuaBy  for  tbe  Ineen- 
tlves  for  raral  dcvrtepaient  aatbortnd  under 
Butotrae  O: 

(8)  to  the  Vsderal  Agency  not  to  exceed 
$96  minion  anatiaUy  tor  expendttore,  di- 
rectly or  by  centraet.  for  rweaieli  and  aden- 
tlBe  stody  on  rnral  devetapment; 

(4)  to  tbe  gecieffy  at  Agrletdtnre  $8  mU- 
lion  es  tnftlal  capital  fen'  the  revnlvlag  ftmd: 

(8)  to  the  Secretary  of  Agitetdtore  snch 
stmu  as  may  be  neoeaaary  to  eaitj  out  hla 
responslbintj  under  tbls  tfue; 

(8)  without  fiscal  year  limitation,  such 


entities  may  determine, 
laeeeaae  i 
for  any 


tctbataa  to 

as  a  plaoe  to  Uea.  to 


id  to 

ititHl, 

M  tbe  State,  diakriet, 
or    local   government's   share   of 
fanda   for  (Mbmt  l»ttiial  nteti 

Thie  title  provides  for  the  apportloaaaent 
at  Mm  aeeaeiua  t%r*^ir  tonte  aaMaic  the 

on 
on 

the  rwel  per  eaplta  taca— ;  aad  «»  percent 
oa  dseraeae  In  tba  Stated  raral  pcpidatioa. 
Itr'Yi  State  pauat  peaa  uiia  iMirt  of  tba  rural 
teieauM  t'ti***'^  fanch  tt  tacdtvaa  on  to  aab- 
aUte  msm-iaxiaSUaetifU  areawMg  §"91^ 
mnpoae  alabalng  and  ilei  i*  'ifT*^***  tfktdeta 
tbttt  iMve  taan  deaifaat^^  A$  dearta*  lM«»ea 
oOCaaMBBMBt aad  tmtStttOtr- 
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coUr  A-»e  mad  « !»•  wwmnt  to  loaU  gowtm- 
nwnUwttlUatlwStM*.     ^  ^..*,-^ 

The  two-third*  ttant  pMMd  on  to  dMJieU 
and  local  fofwrnsMUt*  would  bo  appovtloMd 
within  ••ch  etrto  CB  tfco  ■«•  tocmuUbMl* 
M  ImdB  M»  «ppo>ttea«l  amons  th«  StatM. 

ID*  wanlM  proTldMI  undHr  Um  nvcRua 
ttiy<"t  aothflrtetton  would  bo  •▼alUbl*  to 
mmm  at  vxy  SUto.  Puvto  Rico,  tbo  V^ta 
T-ttTv*.  Anarlaui  fluao*.  and  Ouub  which 
•r*  outddo  tho  oator  booadmry  of  any  dty 
haTlBC  a  p<nwila%»i««  of  tOJBOO  ec  mora  and  Ita 
tanmadkualy  adjaoant  uxbaabMd  and  urban- 
Mnc  waa  with  a  popolattoB  daaatty  of  naora 
than  100  pwaona  par  afiwra  aafia. 

Xa  at^m  t»  baoanat  aHflbla  (or  fuxida  aach 
8Uta  oauat  pvaaant  to  tba  Saoatarj  of  Ayi- 
ealtora  a  Btata  rruml.  ila>alayaaii«  ^an  which 
wm  gaaarally  ba  a  ooaapoatta  of  rural  daral- 
opnant  plana  mbaOtted  by  aU  multl-Jxiria- 
tfVrtV»«^i  ganoral  pmrpoM  planning  and  de- 
Tolopmant  dlitneta  wHhln  tba  8ta*a. 


-BT 


Mxr%Ju»ifnon 


by  or  undar  itata  law  and  <laaignat«d  undar 
OMB  CIrealar  A:-»S. 

Subaaetkm  <l)  provldaa  that  the  t«rm  "At- 
tomay  Qanatal"  maani  tba  Attorney  Oon" 
•cal  of  tha  Uhttad  SUtaa. 

Subaaction  (J)  pra<rldaa  that  tha  tarxn 
"paraonal  Incoiaa"  mttint  such  term  aa  da- 
flaad  by  the  Offlca  of  Bualaaaa  Kconomlca  ol 
tha  Departmant  of  Coaunvca.  or,  aa  appro- 
priately nvMltw^d  or  changad  by  the  aacre- 
tary. 

Subaaction  (k)  provldea  that  the  term 
"local  government"  meana  a  municipality, 
county,  pariah,  borough,  or  township  aa  de- 
fined and  uaad  by  the  United  Statea  Bureau 
of  tha  Canaua.  but  does  not  Include  inde- 
pandant  achocA  districts. 

Subaaction  (1)  provides  that  the  term 
"daralopmant  plan"  means  a  plan  for  the 
upandttnra  ot  funda  to  which  an  eligible 
recipient  la  entitled  undar  section  1103.  The 
plan  shall  include  various  programa  and 
actlvltlea  and  growth  potentlala  of  the  rural 


■TA- 


•  cfmraoraa  aita  Fuaroas 
Sac.  1001  provMM  ttat  Ouicraaa  finda  and 
ilaiilaiai  tMit  tn  oidsr  to  pcerlda  nkoca  affec- 
Ut*  aitalTlr~'r  to  mral  aiaaa  ot  tha  Nation 
for  tba  imipoaaa  ot  ateinmlng  outmlgratton. 
T^ti^rfi^«:ti.g  and  aiding  aootinmio  develop- 
nunt  aad  Um  waatton  ot  job  opportunUisa. 
provldlas  aaora  and  baOaa  public  w«ta  and 
oommonity  davalapmant  facllltlaa.  and  as- 
atatlng  in  tba  actutkm  of  farm.  hODW.  and 
otlksr  oommunlty  prgblama.  it  la  nsraaiary  to 
wtabltah  a  pngram  by  which  Stataa  may 
ahara  in  Federal 


8oann«s 

Sao.  1002  providM  that  tha  daflnttlona  con- 
tained In  tha  foUowlBg  aubaactmeii  are  ap- 
P^ii<^Ma  for  tlta  pmpoaaa  of  this  Title. 

Sabaaetton  (a)  ptovldea  that  tba  term 
••nml  area"  n-ir —  taRttoay  within  any 
Btata,  riiaiiiiiiiaaaltb  of  Puerto  Bleo.  the 
Vligin  ».i«~i«  ABMaloan  Saaaoa.  and  Onam 
outalde  cf  any  elty  baviag  a  pofnilatlan  of 
•OJBOO  or  man,  aad  ita  iwimadlataly  adjacent 
and  urtMmlaing  aiaa  with  a  popu- 
densAty  of  aaoca  than  100  paraona  par 


Bubeectlon  (m)  provldee  that  the  term 
"State  rural  davek^ment  planning  system" 
1nrliirt«ia  a  State  rural  development  planning 
adviaory  oommlaalon.  compiiaed  of  the  Oov- 
amor  ^"^  one  rapreeentattve  from  each  dis- 
trict p»»""«"g  board  within  the  State  to 
advlae  the  Oovemor  with  respect  to  the 
formulation  of  the  State  rural  development 
plan.  Such  p««"»»*»g  boards  shall  be  com- 
prleed  of  elected  oOclala  from  local  govem- 
menta  in  rural  areaa  within  the  diatrict.  The 
dttttsa  shaU  ba  determined  by  State  law  or 
tba  Oovemor  under  State  law.  Such  multl- 
jurladlctloaal  pi^wwtng  districts  shall  en- 
compass the  rural  areas  of  entire  geographic 
territory  of  the  Stata. 

OATA  roa  aaruiriioifa 

See.  lOOS(a)  provldea  that,  where  appro- 
priate, deantttona  in  section  lOOa  shall  be 
baaed  on  laporta  of  tiM  Department  of  Com- 
merce or  the  OIBee  of  IfanageBDent  and  Budg- 
et. The  latest  pubUahad  daU  is  to  be  uaad 
in  mpptyint  tbeae  deflnttlnna. 


-fucal 


that   the 

t  any  program  or 

_. HDtpaUty. 

mal«U«ladletloaal  area- 

diatriet  of 

I  rwal  par  capita  tnocBie. 

'  tnooaaa  or 

of  a  rural 

and  that  ttw  tana  "ruml  ooBaaauntty 

aattvttlaB"  In- 

la  Bat'ttailtad  ta^  tha  preaoMim. 

at.  aailBlantn.  laHWovawiant.  and 

at  cf  a  graatir  atumber  of  pro- 

l  afCtlvttlBi  relaaad  to  rural  davalop- 

(c)    pfovMea   that   the   term 
capita  inocaoa"  maana  the  avataga 
of  pop<ilattnn  of  a  rural 
_  by  thla  title. 

(d)  provMea  that  tha  term  "fls- 
the  flacal  year  of  the  Uiklted 

Subeeetta  (e)  provldaa  that  tha  word 
"Sacretary"  meana  tba  Baatetary  of  Agrtoul- 
tura. 

Diibaartlnn  (f)  provMea  that  tha  word 
"State'*  WT—  the  aavaral  Btates.  Puerto 
Bico.  the  VUwIa  Wiwl.  aad  Q— m. 

BubHOttan  (f)  provMaa  that  the  word 
"CJoaaroor"  n — ""  the  chlat  eaaoutiva  oOlcer 
of  each  State. 

autaeectkA  (h)  provldaa  that  tha  term 
**multUurtodletloaal  araawlda  ptannbug  and 
devdopaaat  dlctrlot**  meana  an  orgaalaad 
plaoBlnf  and  davaloiifniBt  body  ooaipoaad 
of  tiro  or  BMt*  ooontlaa.  towns,  townalilpa. 
bcrooglie.  mualeipalttlea,  or  a  eomhlnatloa 
of  any  such  govanxBiantal  units  astabUahed 


SxrarrrLX  B — Rctai.  DavawjPMaNT  Bbvbm  us 
SBsaixa 
Appaoraxanoa  aoTBoaaKAnoa 
Sac.  1101  autbonaea  the  appropriation  for 
SttbUtle  B  of  soBW  without  flacal  year  limi- 
tation not  to  aaoeed  fOOO.000  for  each  flacal 
year. 


oalyear" 


Sao.  lioa(a)  provldae  that  appropriations 
authortaad  by  aectlon  1101  shaU  be  appor- 
tioned by  the  Secretary  to  the  Stataa  in  an 
mmrHint  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  de- 
termined tn  paragraphs  (A) .  (B) .  and  (C) . 

Subparagraph  (A)  provides  that  each 
State  shall  be  ^q>ortloned  an  amount  equal 
to  40  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  to  be 
apporttonad  multiplied  by  a  fraction  the 
nuBwrator  of  which  la  the  pollution  of  the 
rural  areaa  of  such  State  and  a  denominator 
of  aiUch  la  tha  sum  of  the  populations  of 
the  ruial  areaa  of  ail  Slatea. 

Subparagraph  (B)  provides  that  each  State 
ShaU  be  i4>portloaad  an  amount  equal  to  30 
par  centum  of  ta»  total  amotint  to  be  ap- 
portioned multiplied  by  a  traction  tba  num- 
erator of  whioh  U  the  averafla  of  per  capita 
^^.i.>»«i—  of  aU  the  SUtea  leaa  the  rural  per 
c^lta  Income  of  such  State  with  the  differ- 
ence multiplied  by  the  rural  population  of 
the  State  at  the  came  point  in  time,  and  the 
denominator  of  which  la  the  sum  of  the  niun- 
erator  of  aU  Stataa.  However,  if  the  riiral  per 
capita  <~»r«"»  of  a  State  la  greater  than  the 
avara^a  of  the  per  eaplta  Incomea  of  all  the 
Stataa,  tha  dlflarance  la  o(»isldered  aero. 

Subparagraph  (C)  provides  that  aach 
State  la  to  be  apportioned  an  amount  equal 
to  40  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  to  be 
apporttoned  multiplied  by  a  fraction  the 
numerat<x  of  which  is  the  numerical  de- 


af th»  pepvlattoB  of  the  rtaal  wm 
of  such  State  (ttta  Secretary  la  to  take  hito 
oonstdarattoa  prlar  migiarion  traada)  and 
the  denoaataator  ef  whlck  le  the  aum  of  the 

numerical  deusaeea  la  tka  pnp^iiatlnn  of  the 
rural  areaa  erf  aU  Statea  la  wfaleh  aamarleal 
daereaaaa  In  the  population  of  rural  areas 
took  plaoe. 

Sectton  lioa(b)  providee  that  one-thlzd  of 
the  amount  apportioned  to  each  State  tm- 
der  aeetloa  lioa(a)  aball  be  divided  among 
the  multljurladietlonal  araawtde  planning 
and  devdopment  dlatrlcts  of  aoeh  State  to 
that  each  district  will  laeetva  an  aauMmt 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  amounta  determined 
tn  paragnvhs  (A),  (B).  aad  (C). 

Subparagn^lh  (A)  provldaa  that  each  dis- 
trict shall  be  apporttonad  aa  aiwwmt  equal 
to  40  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  to  be 
iqtportioned  multiplied  by  a  ftaeUuu  tba 
numerator  of  which  la  the  population  ot 
the  mral  areas  of  such  district  and  tha  de- 
nominator of  which  la  tha  auai  of  the  popu- 
lations of  the  rural  areaa  of  aU  districts. 

Subparagraph  (B)  provldea  that  aach  dis- 
trict ShaU  be  apportlanad  aa  aaaaunt  equal 
to  ao  per  centum  of  tha  total  aaiount  to  b« 
apportioned  multiplied  by  a  frastlcm  the 
numerator  of  which  la  the  averaca  per  oaptu 
incomes  of  aU  tba  diatrleta  lasa  the  rural  per 
capita  Income  of  such  dlatrlot  with  the  dif  • 
terence  nudtiplled  by  the  rural  population 
of  the  district  at  the  same  point  In  time,  and 
the  denominator  of  which  la  the  sum  of  the 
numerator  of  all  districts.  However.  If  the 
rural  per  capita  Income  of  a  district  Is  great- 
er than  the  average  of  the  per  capita  In- 
comea of  all  the  districts,  the  dUference  ta 
considered  aero. 

Subparagraph  (C)  provldaa  tiiat  each  dis- 
trict 18  to  be  ttpportiaaad  an  amount  equal 
to  M  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  to  be 
apportioned  multiplied  by  a  ftactlon  the 
numerator  of  which  Is  the  numerical  decrease 
of  the  population  of  the  rural  areaa  of  stich 
dlatrtet  (the  Secretary  la  to  take  Into  eon- 
Bideiatiaa  prior  migration  tranda)  and  the 
denoialaator  of  which  la  the  sum  of  the 
numerical  daciaaaaa  In  the  populatlan  of  the 
rural  areaa  of  aU  dlatrieta  in  which  numerical 
ilsi  I  Sanaa  tn  the  population  of  rural  areas 
took  place.  _    ^ 

Section  lioa(c)  provldaa  that  ooe  thud  of 
Um  amount  apporUoaed  to  aaeh  State  under 
section  1103(a)  ahaU  be  divided  among  the 
local  govemmMxta  of  audi  State  aa  that  Mch 
local  government  shaU  receive  an  appropriate 
share  of  tha  amount  to  which  ita  ccmnty  is 
entitled  under  paragrapha  (A) .  (B) .  and  (C). 
Subparagraph  (A)  provides  that  each 
county  (whicli  shaU  tnchide  any  similar  sub- 
dlvlalon  of  a  State  wlilch  la  not  dlvtded  into 
cotmtiea)  shaU  be  entitled  to  receive  for  the 
local  governments  therein  aa  amount  equal 
to  40  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  to  be 
apporttonad  multiplied  by  a  fraction  the 
numerator  of  which  la  tha  population  of  the 
rural  areas  of  such  county  and  the  denomi- 
nator of  which  la  tha  sum  of  tha  popula- 
tions of  the  rural  areaa  of  all  countlea. 

Sul^;>aragraph  (B)  provldaa  that  each 
county  ShaU  be  entitled  to  receive  for  the 
local  govemmenta  therein  an  amount  eqiial 
to  30  per  centum  <rf  the  total  amount  to  l>e 
apportioned  multtpUad  by  a  fraction  the 
nomerator  of  which  la  the  average  per  capita 
tnw>m#«  of  all  the  oountiea  laas  the  rural  per 
capita  Income  of  such  county  with  the  dif- 
ference miUttplted  by  the  rural  pi^ulatlon  of 
the  county  at  the  same  poAnt  in  time  and 
the  denoatinator  of  which  la  tlie  sum  ot  the 
numerator  of  all  countlee.  However.  If  the 
rural  per  capita  Incoata  <rf  a  county  is  greater 
than  the  average  of  the  per  capita  incomes 
of  all  the  counties,  the  difference  is  con- 
sidered aero. 

Sul^aragraph  (C)  provldea  that  each 
county  ShaU  be  entnied  to  receive  for  the 
local  govemmenta  therein  an  amount  equal 
to  40  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  to  be 


■DDorthwad  mnltlpMed  by  a  fraction  the 
Mmerator  ef  irtUch  la  the  nnaierloal  decreeee 
of  the  population  of  the  mral  anaa  of  neh 

j^.,y..i,,.»^  ot  Which  la  tlie  aum  of  the 
numtfiaal  decraaaM  in  Che  populatlan  of  ttie 
fijnj  areas  ef  aU  countlea  m  which  numeri- 
cal iliLitsai  bot  the  population  of  rural  arsaa 
took  place.  ._^^ 

Seotton  IlS3(<d)  provides  that  each  State 
.^..11  ^  w(i(led  to  laas  thlrrl  of  the  amoimt 
apportlaasd  UBd«  aeetloa  IMXa). 

aeetloa  110a<e)  provides  that  until  the 
State,  district,  or  oounty  la  authnrtaed  to  m- 
oelve  funda  and  cany  out  acttvltlaa  aa  pre- 
Tided  by  this  Jhct,  er  In  the  eeent  It  lufiiaes  to 
acoept  aueh  funda,  tha  funds  to  which  It 
«cnild  have  been  entitled  shaU  be  available 
for  aUocatlon  by  the  Secretary  for  the  par- 
paeee  of  ff*'*  aubtlUe. 

Motion  1103  (f)  provldea  that  the  compu- 
titti'""i  and  determinations  by  the  Secre- 
tary ■*'*>^  be  Snal  and  conclusive. 

STAxa  auaai.  navsLOPicurr  ruax 

Section  1103  provides  that  commenrlng 
with  fiscal  year  1873.  as  a  condition  prece- 
dent to  receiving  entltlementa  under  section 
noa,  the  Oovemor  of  each  State  ahsdl  pub- 
tt*  and  aabaitt  a  State  rural  devalepmeat 
pkm  ta  tlM  nsiaanij  of  AgileiUtBre,  which 

^aU  be  fiw leted  through  the  State  rural 

dBvahipmnnt  plaanlng  ^atem  or  aa  aitema- 
Uva  rural  davalapment  planning  syatem 
which  aaaurae  consultation  and  ooordhaatlon 
with  subatata  multljurladietlonal  planning 
and  devdopment  district  and  local  govern- 
ment. AmsBRlments  to  such  plan  may  be  sub- 
mitted prior  to  the  and  of  the  flacal  year  to 
which  anah  plan  xalataa.  Development  plans 
MK^  ^,^m»M,nm„tm  thereto  shall  not  be  sub- 
ject to  approval  by  the  Secretary.  Thla  aec- 
tlon requlraa  that  such  plans  take  Into  ac- 
count the  mral  development  plana  prepared 
by  districta  and  local  governments. 

Section  1104  providee  that  each  State  la 
SBthorlBed  to  upend  its  section  1103  entitle- 
awat  Moueya  for  rural  development  aa  de- 
flaed  la  eecUon  lOOa(b). 

SuanTLC  C — AnMrmBraAiiow 
MTioana  xo  eESxaa,  inaixKza.  aao  Locaa 
^  eovaufMaHTa 

Sec.  1301  provldea  that  the  Secretary  abaU 
make  paymttita  to  aach  State  agency  at  sudi 
Intervals  and  In  aach  InstaUments  aa  he  shall 
determine. 

aacoane,  atttsts^  Aifo  bhporxs 
Subsection   (a)    of  section  1203  provides 
that  revenues  abared  by  tbe  States,  districts 
aad  eountiea  are  to  be  aeeoimted  for  as  Fed- 
eral funda. 

Sttbaectlon  (b)  provldea  that  each  stata. 
diairlet.  and  county  must  utUlae  proper  dis- 
burasnent  and  aacoMnttng  prooadaraa.  main- 
tain and  provide  tha  Saczetary  with  aocees 
to  books,  documenta,  reeords.  etc.,  and  make 
■ucb  reports  as  the  Secretary  may  require. 

atUMCEO   OaOWTH   POUCT 

Sec.  1303  provides  that  shaiad  revenues 
diaii  be  expended  in  aeoordanoa  with  the 
provistons  of  eeetlon  Ml  (a)  of  title  IX  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  ef  1870.  Public  Law 
91.-534. 

aoawHraTMTWATnMT 

Sec.  1304  provldea  that  shared  revenues 
sbaU  be  constdend  ea  Falaml  financial  aa- 
slstanca  within  tha  meaning  of  TUie  VI  of 
the    ClvU    aights   Act    of    1M4    (43    UAjD. 

20000d). 

aacoviaT  op  miniB 


i 


Subsection  (a)  of  section  1205  provldas 
"that  if  tase  Secretary  determlnea.  after  giving 
MaaonaMe  netlee  aad  oppertoaity  tor  hear- 
ing, iiiat  a  SMite  baa  fatted  to  oonply  euib- 
stantially  with  the  provlalons  of  this  ttlOt.  be 
•baU  (1)  raCsr  tke  naittir  to  the  Ajttomey 
Qenerai  fcir  appropriate  civil  acUon;  or  (3) 


aot«y  each  State  that  tf  eavMctiva  aetlaa  u 
not  taken  within  flO  days  of  such  nottoe  that 
n  iMiiiiiia  ifrn  wffl  be  ladaaed  in 
Sag  Saaal  rear  by  an 
;  aaual  to  Otm  taada  whlo^  wm»  not 
in  aiMwril*"^  aUh  tha  tttlelt  pie- 
vlakms:  or  (31  take  such  other  aetlan  aa  may 

ba  provided  by  law.  

Sabeeetlon    (b)    aothorlaae  Itie  AMoHMy 
O^MNd  to  eeeK  appropriate  deurt  aellaf  wKh 
ta  a  naictar  laBtiiart  to  him  aaritar 
(a). 

, (0)  siilliialass  a  Stata  to  Ue  a 

piatttaa  la  an  appropzlate  JUL  Coart  of  Ap- 
peala  to  zavlew  the  Secretary'a  reduction  of 
such  State's  revenue  siuae  pursuant  towib- 
seetlon  (a),  and  provide  ndee  of  yiaoednre 
and  for  SuptemeOourt  review  wltfcraapect  to 

such  petition. 

powmui  OP  raa  ■■  ssiaoT 
Sec.  1300  veete  the  Secretary  with  general 
admlnlBtiaevw  powera  to  carry  out  eBBeettvely 
the  provtalena  ef  thla  tttla. 

Diatajcia, 


See.  ixn  givee 
eooperaCloa  aad 
diatriota,  and  local 


Sec.  1908  reqi 
anmsnl  lepm  t  ta  the 


some  of  tbe  mosfe  fttf-wmchtwg  pravMaoa 
of  tl&ia  MB  wvm  tool  la  HMM-flttisto 
conf oreaos.  Z  atm  IM  ttat  PHMVi ««  «be 
MiMii  festv  tsASF  vM  np- 

talDBB  Itar  yoan  to  taapMOS  tlbt  «i«MBr  of 
life  for  rural  Ametlca.  WtaSBlltofHlI  «C- 
fiHli  of  ttito  bffl  SIS  MM.  T  aa  MMMent 

WB  OSB   bOglR   ItPMSll    thO    JlllUlll   «f 

rorsl  latebftsBte  of  elUm  tmmam^mx 
I  to  Hyp.  <HMt  MBW  w—^y 

for  coral  luiiiltilli  «1M»  to  Ibeir 

tor 

rural  MsdHOto  siMW  sratoso  tti  outtnn 
■nd 

wtm  tte  L 

tlM  nmi  antoBDiMa*  tnm  poUtttioa  of 
itowaurandalr. 

I  want  to  commend  the  dlrtliigstobed 
Seiator    from    MlnDeaoto    (lir. 
PHisr), 

bBl  la  the  ammHa,  and  die 
cbslnoHi   sf   ttas 
'"n^'^m^  (Hfc.TauuBss)  ■odattaftbo 


Sec.   1300  authoriaea,  wdkhaat 
IlnUtatlon.  such  suaas  ee  mag  bei 

LOCATIOir    OP 


1310    . 

UMMrted,  leiaeated.  er  oanetruoted  witt  shared 
Envannas  shall  oentorai  to  section  (K)l(b)  of 
the  AgrkniUnral  Act  of  ISTO,  PubUc  Law  91- 
634. 

LABoa  araaDAaoa 

Sec.  1311  provldea  ttiat  the  provlslapi  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  rslattng  to  tSie  payment 
of  prevalUng  wage  rates,  sludl  be  appBcaWte 
to  uwtain  projecto  aailrtwf  by  shared  veee- 
nuee  undar  this  tttla. 

axijOCATXOW  ooara 

Sac.  1213  provldaa  that  no  Federal  re- 
location eontribattea  to  adOttan  to  shared 
leveauas  sh^l  be  piostded  to  eeakit  tbcae 
dt^ilaaad  by  ocosmuntty  davdapiaant  aottvl- 
tiss  aadar  thla  title. 


Sec.  1318  peoviitos  that  roaal  cammanlty 
^  be  aatd  by  a  State. 
matttjariadlutlanal 
devdopaaeBt  dlsMek.  < 

which  euatributo  to  xnial 

appat.Ti»a  aava 
Sac.  1314  pcoddaa  that  the  efiecUve  date  of 
this  title  ahall  be  July  1,  1072. 

Mr.  HDMPHRBY.  lO*.  PKBfalBDt,  I 
think  it  is  •  great  «v  for  rural  America 
when  we  pass  ttiio  MO  and  I  tnvB  llto  De- 
pntment  of  AgrteidtiBe  to  pcoeeed  tm- 
mediattiy  with  tts  hupieinantonon.  It  Is 
poeslMe  to  do  that  and  we  poqaBat  that  It 
be  done  immedlaMsr  f  eOowlnt  Ihe  Preel- 
dent  slRning  the  bill  into  law.^^actil  as- 
sume, he  win  do  wtthost  lesei  vsllon. 
LOAirs  POB  BuaAi.  ooopaaanvae 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  PresidaDt.  no  one  will 
welcome  more  than  I  tlia  adoption  Iiy  tlie 
TJ3.  Senate  of  the  canftaence  rmort  of 
£LB.  12931.  the  Sural  Deveilflinnent  Act 
of  1972  aad  the  9eedlns  of  it  on  its  wair 
to  tlie  PregideuL 

In  the  first  place.  I  am  a  coHponsor  of 
the  Senate  bUI  (S.  3462)  and  althoui^ 


hMC 

lone  way  t««acd< 

fOrHtolabclaC'nte 

riiiiujnM" 

M3r  seoond  nsaaon  tar  hwllfng  final  8rai- 
ato  actJOB  on  this  bill  today  la  that  it 
mt-*'^  the  ohjoettigag  of  an  aaMOd- 
meit  to  the  Consolidated  Farmors  Home 
miisl^sintlna  Ast  X  tafcradaesd  to  the 
9001  OBPgra».  qd  haae  InLiwHwail  to 
each  sQocscdIog  Coosraas.  'Hj»4<  amaBd- 
ment  would  aatfaorlaB  the  FHA  to  make 
loans  to  htjtb.  new  and  a^lattng  fWm 
cooperatives  unable  to  obtain  credit  from 
other  sources. 

At  the  time,  in  1987.  when  Itaitrodaeed 
my  flrat  hm  toanthodae  the  ItaBMXs 
Home  AdmtnlBtoattaa  to  auriBe  iDaiia  to 
coeperatlvcB  whieh  acrred  nntf  tmrritkm 
<&  1971.  Mai  Oangraaa)  many  of  the 
mral  eooparattvas  in  my  Stttto  ef  Utoh 
were  vtottms  of  wha*  I  eaOad  a  i^aat 
eradtt  gap. 

imcy  were  tillable  to  meet  the 
safe  wBith  and 

raqnised  fior  a  loaa  Item  the  Viaaa  Ctadtt 
Bank  Cor  Cooparattwas. 
so  aaay  .waea  aimaJ  duwu-tiMsa.  Oa  lite 
other  head  thay  did  nai  ii—l'  tha  i 
reqidronentt  nseaamy  for  ( 
for  a  loan  under  tha  OOlaa  at 
Opportunl^  oooperatiTe  loan : 
which  Is  that  tso-thirds  <rf  tbm  flannins 
in  tha  ooopaaativa  ba  in  tha 
poverty  elaaa.  Ths  Utah 
thua  fail  in  bstweea  the  two 
loan  prognma— eslBtlng  to  a 
laad."  with  nowhere  to  turn  for  faakily 
asristance. 

I  found  after  I  had  Introduced  my  bin 
tyxai.  th^  same  iltuBt-Vr'"  which  prevailed 
In  Utah  esistad  la  other  States  aa  wen. 
and  I  was  offered  wcpnrt  and  ooopanb- 

Hf^n  ^r"Tn  a  mmihar  of  nay  rwHwagaaa  But 

aOhoiii^  hearings  wane  hdd,  aalurCber 
action  was  takflo. 

By  tha  time  Z  had  Jntrodacad  Sie  bill 
In  thla  Congress,  the  OSO  ooaparatttc 
loan  scpgnun  was  being  phaaed.  sob  and 
the  need  for  new  aoucDBsibr  Joan  for  eo> 
operatives  was  even  more  apparent.  I, 
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Umtfora.  f«lt  there  was  a  better  chance 
of  pMMga  for  my  92d  Coiigress  bill,  8. 
1094,  and  hoped  for  early  action. 

Then  ««^?«*  tbe  IntioducUon  of  &  2223, 
the  pradeeMBor  of  a  34«3,  and  the  hope 
it  provided,  and  X  turned  my  attention  to 
supporting  it. 

Because  Vx  conference  version  before 
us  does  not  oontaln  exactly  the  lan- 
guage of  my  blB  <a.  1004)  I  would  lilu  to 
read  the  language  of  that  conf  eroice  ver- 
sion which  rdatee  to  loans  to  coopera- 
tives, tmf  ask  the  chairman  a  (luestlon  or 
two  about  tt  afterwavd. 

The  section  of  the  oonfermce  version 
to  which  Z  would  draw  attention  is  sec- 
tion 118,  Bural  industrlaUiatlon  Assist- 
ance, (a)  subtitle  A  of  the  Ckuaaolldated 
Panncre  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1941.  It  Is  amended  bar  adding  at  the  end 
thereof,  after  section  310A,  a  new  section. 
as  follows: 

aectl<HiS10B  (a)  — 

"The  OKumttrj  m*y  ttiao  make  and  in- 
sui*  hMUU  to  public,  prlvat*.  or  oooperatlv« 
orguilaatlima,  organlBMi  tor  profit  or  nom- 
proflt,  to  Indian  tribes  on  Faderal  and  state 
rvMrrstloiu  or  other  federally  recognlaed 
mdlan  tribal  group*,  or  to  indlrldualB  for 
«he  puzpoaa  oC  Improvtof ,  deTeloplng,  or  fl- 
nanelBg  liiirtinim  indUBtry  and  employment 
and  ImpaoTlnc  tbe  eoonomtc  and  environ- 
mental ollmate  in  rural  oommunitles.  In- 
cluding pollution  abatement  and  control. 
3u«sh  loana.  when  originated,  held,  and  serv- 
iced by  other  lenders,  may  be  guaranteed 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  section  without 
regard  to  snbsectJons  (a)  and  (o)  of  Section 
333 

"(b)  TtM  Secretary  nuty  make  grants,  not 
to  esfleed  SW.OOO.OOO  annually,  to  eligible 
appUoanU  under  ttUs  section  for  pollution 
abatement  and  control  projecte  In  rural 
areas.  No  such  grant  shall  exceed  50  per 
centiun  of  the  development  coet  of  such  a 
project." 

As  I  read  this,  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration would  be  authorized  to  ex- 
tend to  farm  cooperatives — that  is  co- 
operatives which  serve  rural  families — 
the  kinds  of  loans  contemplated  in  my 
bill  (S.  1094) .  The  language  in  that  bill 
provides  that  loans  would  be  made — 
to  local  oooperatlve  associations  furnishing 
to  larmsra  and  rural  residents  services  and 
faculties  for  harvesting,  storing,  processing 
(Including  preservation  or  preparation  of 
edible  products  for  market)  transporting  or 
marketlBg  agricultural  oonunodltlea  or  prod- 
ucts, oonsumer  pur«AasUig  eervloee,  or  proc- 
eMlng  or  marketing  of  other  products  of 
fanners  or  rural  residents. 

Ttie  bill  provided  that — 

Such  loans  may  include  funds  for  the 
organisation  and  establishment  of  the  asso- 
ciation, necessary  and.  buildings,  and  equip- 
ment, or  for  the  repair,  expansion,  or  en- 
largement of  such  services  or  facilities,  or 
operating  capital  for  refinancing. 

Is  it  your  understanding,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  under  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
12921,  section  118.  sections  310(a)  and 
(b)  such  loans  and  grants  may  be  made? 

Mr.  TALMADOE  May  I  say  to  the  dls- 
tingulBhed  gentleman  from  Utah,  who 
y^an  taken  such  a  constant  and  support- 
ing Interest  in  this  bill,  that  it  is  our 
understanding  and  Intent  that  the  In- 
formation the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
Just  made  is  correct.  Ttte  section  118  of 
the  Rnral  Devtfopmant  Act  of  1972  fully 
authorlaes  all  of  the  loan  and  grant  au- 


thorities provided  in  the  Senator's  bill, 
a.  1094. 

Mr.  M068.  I  certainly  do  agree  that 
almost  any  of  the  efforts  msMle  by  a  farm 
cooperative  to  improve  or  expand  Its 
services  or  facilities  would  come  under 
the  heading  of  providing  more  orderly 
development  of  the  rural  community, 
while  at  the  same  time  Improving  it 
economically  and  environmentally,  so  I 
would  feel  that  the  objective  which  I 
have  sought  for  so  long  in  behalf  of  farm 
cooperatives  are  encompassed  In  this  bill. 
I  thank  the  chairmfln  for  this  clarlfl- 
cation.  I  wanted  to  make  this  legislative 
history  of  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  on 
this  bill  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  unless 
someone  else  would  like  to  speak  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  our  time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  3462,  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Rural  Development  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  as  a  member  of  the 
conference  committee,  and  as  one  who 
is  deeply  interested  in  strengthening  and 
preserving  the  most  vital  of  our  bless- 
ings— the  heritage  of  rural  America — I 
strongly  recommend  Senate  passage  of 
the  rural  development  conference  report. 
Almost  everyone  agrees  that  rural  de- 
velopmrait  is  important. 

Unfortunately,  we  as  a  nation  are  not 
yet  acting  as  if  we  think  rural  develop- 
ment is  Important. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  we  are  gmlty  of 
hypocrisy.  We  in  a  democratic  society 
have  to  agree  on  our  objectives  befoi-e 
we  can  take  effective  action.  Further- 
more, we  are  doing  a  great  deal — as  in- 
dividuals and  organizations,  as  private 
enterprises  and  Government  units — to 
develop  the  economic  and  social  poten- 
tialities of  rural  America.  The  trouble  is. 
we  are  not  doing  enough.  We  are  moving 
too  slowly,  and  we  are  not  acting  tii 
unison. 

The  objectives  of  Congress  in  the  area 
of  rural  development  are  well  stated  in 
title  IX  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1970. 
Under  the  heading  "Commitment  of 
Congress,"  we  adopted  this  language: 

The  Congrees  commits  itself  to  a  sound 
balance  between  rtiral  and  urban  American. 
The  Congreaa  considers  this  balance  so  essen- 
tial to  the  peace,  proepierlty.  and  welfare  of 
all  our  cltlsens  that  the  highest  priority  must 
be  given  to  the  revltali«atlon  and  develop- 
ment of  rural  areas. 

We  agreed  to  this  national  commit- 
ment 2  years  ago  for  a  great  variety  of 
reasons.  Each  of  us,  perhaps,  has  an  in- 
dividual set  of  reasons  based  upon  his 
own  observations  and  predelictirais. 

My  own  convictions  can  be  put  into 
two  categories — first,  the  fact  that  both 
rural  and  urban  America  are  suffering 
for  lack  of  opportunity  in  rural  areas: 
and,  second,  that  we  know  progress  is 
possible  because  we  see  it  happening, 
but  not  fast  enough. 

Let  us  look  into  the  first  category  of 
reasons — the  fact  that  rural  and  urban 
America  are  suffering  for  lack  of  oppor- 
tunity In  rural  areas. 

I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes,  and  I 
have  heard  testlmraiy  from  witness  after 
witness,  that  migration  out  of  rural 
America  has  produced  almost  Incredible 


hardship  for  people  and  seemingly  in- 
superable proUenu  for  city  governments 
and  instltutloau. 

In  agrtonlture  a  tochnologlcal  revolu- 
tion has  displaced  people  mudi  faster 
than  new  Jobs  and  business  opporttml- 
tles  have  come  into  being.  We  have 
slowed  outmlgratlon  in  many  ways.  For 
one,  we  have  been  fighting  to  hcdd  and 
build  markets  for  our  agricultural  pro- 
duction in  other  countriee  and  resisting 
excessive  imports  of  competing  farm 
products.  We  have  sought  to  prevent  the 
forceout  of  farmers  by  means  of  pro- 
grams to  support  farm  prices  and  in- 
come, and  in  some  cases,  dividing  mar- 
kets among  farmon  through  marketing 
quotas. 

Through  publicly  supported  research 
and  extension  educational  work,  we  have 
tried  to  see  to  it  that  even  the  poorest 
among  the  farmers  could  know  and  use 
the  latest  technology.  Through  conser- 
vation programs,  we  have  tried  to  pre- 
vent the  erosion  of  soil  and  thus  main- 
tain a  resource  base  for  eocmomlc  pro- 
duction. Through  farm  ownership  loans, 
farm  operating  loans,  and  various  other 
credit  programs,  we  have  tried  to  make 
possible  the  ownership  and  opo"atlon  of 
farms  by  millions  of  f amlUes  who  other- 
wise would  have  had  no  chance  to  be 
either  owners  or  operators  of  farms. 

I  could  give  many  more  examples  of 
governmental  efTorts  to  maintain  the 
kind  of  agriculture  and  rural  America— 
to  strengthMi  the  human  side  of  the 
equation  against  the  harmful  forces  of 
the  onrushing  technological  revolution. 
Obviously,  we  have  not  fully  succeed- 
ed. Since  1940  more  than  30  million 
people  have  migrated  from  rural  Ameri- 
ca, and  some  20  million  of  them  from  the 
farms.  Now  more  than  70  percent  of  our 
people  live  on  only  about  2  percent 
of  our  land.  Only  9  million  people  now 
live  on  farms.  Of  435  congressional  dis- 
tricts, only  35  have  farm  populations  of 
more  than  25  percent,  and  21  States  do 
not  have  a  single  district  in  which  as 
many  as  15  percent  are  farm  people. 

Many  of  the  people  who  have  mi- 
grated from  rural  America  were  not  pre- 
pared for  Industrial  Jobs  or  for  city  liv- 
ing. Even  had  more  of  them  been  well 
prepared,  their  numbers  were  so  great 
and  they  came  so  fast,  that  the  cities  to 
which  they  fiocked  could  hardly  have 
avoided  being  smothered  and  choked. 

Police  departments,  fire  departments, 
welfare  departments,  health  depart- 
ments, sanitation  departments — every 
facet  of  city  government,  plus  the  pri- 
vate institutions  of  our  cities,  have  been 
strained,  tested,  and  found  wanting. 

All  of  this  is  to  say  that  rural  develop- 
ment also  has  a  special  meaning  for 
nonrural  residents.  It  means  that  if  we 
are  to  help  solve  the  problons  of  the 
cities,  we  must  create  a  new  rural  en- 
vironment which  not  only  will  curb  mi- 
gration to  lu-ban  centers,  but  also  will 
reverse  it. 

The  migration  has  been  slowed,  but  it 
has  not  stopped.  During  the  1960'6  about 
1,500  counties  lost  population — about  the 
same  number  of  oountles  as  in  the 

1950*8. 

The  ills  of  rural  America  have  been 
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gtatad  many  tlmee.  lliere  appears  to  be 
no  sertoM  dlaagramant  on  tbe  major 
«aoU.  BreHilent  Mxon  baa  ctettd— and 
we  find  this  In  tba  prlntad  bMrtng  rec* 
onU  of  our  Rund  Devdopment  auboom- 
mlttee— that  anmndmately  half  of  the 
unemployment  and  undereanplovment  is 
in  nual  AmoKtea.  and  approximate 
half  of  those  below  tbe  poverty  lord  hve 
in  rurfd  AnMrtea.  m  his  recent  meange 
to  Congreaa  on  raral  development^  tbe 
PresldeDt  said: 

Dramatle  dlaparttleB  exist  Itetween  matio- 
poUtan  and  rand  axeea  in  aaeii  Indlees  ••  par 
aiiOUM  inoome.  tuniatDi  MAdarda,  educa* 
UMial  aUaUuarnitaiul  aooan  to  mMUoal  care. 


He  noted,  alee,  that  Government 
ices  cost  more  per  person  In  thinly 
setUed  ana.  and  that  SUte  and  local 
govwnments  are  frequently  "toe  impov- 
erished or  too  fragmented  to  undertake 
the  neeeeaary  planning  and  develoimient 
aetivltlea."  .    ._.    , 

The  rtialrman  of  our  Senate  Agrlcm- 
ure  ConiBdttee,  tbe  diatlngokhed  Sen- 
ator from  Oeoivla  (ICr.  Tauumub),  haa 
stated— and  tbla  la  in  the  bearing  ree<- 
ord— that  raigrflttloB  fron  rural  to  urban 
anas  la  oomparaUe  to  the  mownent  of 
23  million  Immicranta  to  our  shorea  be- 
tween 1890  and  ittO.  The  dlattngulabed 
senior  Senator  from  OaorBta  baa  further 
stated  that  the  balanee-ol-payments 
proUcm  between  rural  and  urban  Amer- 
lea  la  far  greatv  than  that  between  our 
Nfttlon  and  forelcn  ooantriea.  pakittng 
out  that  rural  people  pay  milUons  of  dcd- 
lars  of  Interaat  to  people  In  the  dtlea  and 
■pcnd  millions  more  an  edneatkm  of  (diU- 
dren  who  go  to  Uve  in  tbedtlea.  aooator 
TAUuaoc  quetaa  tbe  Veterans'  AdmlnU- 
tntten  to  the  effect  that  lOt  of  tbe  1S9 
eountlea  of  hta  State  of  Ooorgia  are 
eredlt-diorti^re  tana*  where  veterans 
have  great  dlfllculty  getting  home  loans. 
As  an  i'F«"»«r**  of  the  staggering  credit 
needs  of  rural  America,  he  dtea  nuners 
Home  Administration  survey  results 
showing  that  omnmunities  with  popula- 
tions of  5,500  or  leas  need  water  and 
aewer  qratems  that  would  coat  well  over 
$13  bUUon. 

Our  Rural  Derrtopment  Subcommittee 
ehalnaan.  tbe  distinguished  Jimlor  Sen- 
ator from  Mlnneeota  (Mr.  Hdkpbkkt), 
pointed  out  in  bearings  that  two-thirds 
of  the  Motion's  substandard  housing  Is 
found  in  rural  America.  Senator  Hum- 
PHRKT  also  iKiinted  out  that  niral  Amer- 
ica is  short  of  Jobs,  doctors,  and  hospitals, 
transportation  f  acUltlCB. 

He  further  pointed  out  that  industry 
Is  not  gdng  to  move  to  rural  areas  if 
schools  ai«  inf  eri<n'.  If  there  is  inadequate 
electrle  and  telephone  service,  and  if  the 
nearest  health  care  facility  is  50  or  100 
miles  away. 

We  also  have  teettmony  that  tells  of 
progress  in  rural  America.  We  know  some 
kinds  of  action  really  work.  We  can, 
therefore,  commit  ourselvee  to  the  objec- 
tives of  rural  revltaliaatlon,  not  m«ely 
in  desperatto:!,  but  in  a  spirit  of  determi- 
nation and  well-founded  hope. 

One  magnificent  example  Is  that  great 
engine  oftdttnoeracy,  tbe  Tennessee  Val- 
ley AutbotUy.  In  subcommittee  w*  toidc 

a  cloee  lookat  the  triumphs  of  TVA  both 
at  Decatur,  Ala.,  and  at  heartogs  here 

in  Washington.  •  '  " 


Forabnosi30.ycaisnow.tba  _^ 

River  Valley  Ims  baao  avsuceessfal  pilot 
pton  taabPW.iMav  men  can  denlop  their 
u— nil—  hf  dameenrtle  meana  and  for 
ttaeheneat  of  all  tbe  peeifle.  Tbe  •ohl«»- 
maot  of  TVA  is  a  reeord  of  man  at  work 
wUb  their  Oorecnnient  with  an  absfiluta 
in*"**"'""  of  control  and  interference 
froB  Wmbington.  DX!.  Lei  me  quote  a 
bigbly  slsnlflcant  statament  from  tbe 
t.Batlm*iffT  before  our  sabeammtttee  of 
Aubrey  J.  Wagner,  chairman  of  tbe  TVA 
Board: 

ainee  IMS  when  TVA  was  cesat><.  tH^e 
has  be«i  a  notabl*  Ineraaai  la  Job  opportu- 
oltlM  in  tbe  TMUMMM*  VaUey  region,  and 
(Hitxnigratlaa  baa  been  baited. 

Let  me  repeat  and  enudiaalae  th^ 
statement  by  Chairman  Wagnar:  Ont- 
mlgratlan  has  been  halted. 

Mr.  WavMT  went  on  to  say  tbat  per 
capita  tnooma  hi  tbe  TVA  reiiaD  has 
rlsHi  from  4i  percent  at  the.  natUmal 
avwrace  to  7»  peremt.  Jobs  in  manuljfi- 
turlng  make  up  a  gienier  part  of  the 
total  cmAoomeat  in  the  region  tbanjn 
tbe  Nation  as  a  whole.  And  in  recent 
years  ^Mnt  80  psreeni  of  tbe  regtsn's 
new  industrial  Jobs  have  been  created 
outside  ttw  metrop^tan  areas. 

I  qnole  furttxr  from  Mr.  Wagner's 
testimony: 


TU*  developmmt  ot  tb^J*^"""^!^ 
and  Its  tmrntartee  has  pmriawl  a  bue  lor 
ln«nrtttel  and  eensBecetal  tfomttk  and  a 
p,  |,n,  i^iittlnn  MaaC  The  waterway  nakaa 
2m4toMe  low-wMt  berga  tranaportatton.  and 
Um  «*«—  we  ham  built  provlda  atmndsnt 
nippiua  of  water  for  coeaainnlttae  and  tndM- 
triea,  as  weU  as  for  mUr-tMitA  reereattoo. 
Flood  control  has  mad*  tbe  levrt  land  on 
the  dmeUaa  Bate  trom  flaods  aa*  therafore 
mote  umM*  by  la*a»*ry.  AaA,  etemam. 
TVA**  dams  and  rteamplanta  provide  large 
unoimtt  «i  toW'enat  p^war. 

Ail  of  thia  baa  i^aiit  Jetaa.  Private  ladua- 
trv  haa  invaatad  over  aS  tlUloa  in  new  and 
ff^^,AmA  plant  faetlttlM  along  tbe  main 
■tern  of  tbe  Tennaaaaa  Btvar  atnee  TT A  co«a- 
pleted  tl»  navtgaUa  cbamal  In  1»«  .  .  .  m 
total  in  tbe  Tsuniiaii  Vailn.  about  a  mU- 
llen  aod  a  half  new  jalv  ^mn  baea  oraated 
mtbalaaass 


ly  260.000  new  metors  a  year,  compared 
with  about  i».diO  a  year  hi  tbe  mid- 
IMTs.  Tbis  growth  rate  in  1970  was  4 
peicent  or  neartr  dosdUe  t*io  growtt  of 
tba  eleetrlfi  utUty  Industttr  as  a  ^rtiole. 
And  the  vdiniw  of  power  ditilrered  to 
eomna^rs  on  nirsl  elaetric  Unea  it  Ui- 
cmwlng  faster  than  for  tbe  rest  of  tbe 
tndastry.  Um  po««r  loads  of  SJtt  bor- 
rowers are  donbUbg  trmnr  T  years  wtiile 
loart*  1^'  **"  l«»^fa*  inifaaianr  are  tVmnlmg 
every  lOyean.  .    .  «     .  ^ 

m  Aladta  during  Itet  flMal  year.  » 
nnaie  vOlagee  ware  etoetrilled.  bringing 
tbi  total  of  sncb  sysiama  to  40.  And  in 
Nevada  and  Utah  tbe  last  "power  desert" 
In  tba  oosttinrntal  United  States.«ot  deo- 

trie  lines. 

A  RSA  sumgr  In  lon  intfieatad  that 
rural  electric  svstems  in  tfaat  year  baiped 
to  onate  StjBTO  new  Jobs  ttannigli  TBS 
oommereial.  bidustrlal.  and  oomaumlty 
fasUittcspsolaBtB.  ^ 

m  Alabama  rmal  ehmtile  eocperattves 
have  for  years  exercised  ]<a»1*irship  in 
making  oomamnitlss  attraettm  to_geo- 


Yes.  Mr.  President,  TVA  represents 
rural  devdopment  on  a  grand  scale.  Tbe 
people  of  the  TVA  area  bave  outstttowl 
tbe  Nation  in  their  progreBS— In  tbelr 
agriculture,  tbelr  bustoess,  their  indns- 
try.  In  tbe  Increase  of  tbelr  personal  In- 
comes, and  In  tbe  cmnf orts  and  conven- 
lanoes  of  modem  life. 

In  much  smsller  areas,  tbe  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  throui^out  the  If  atlcn 
have  been  helping  buOd  stranger,  more 
attractive  fftmfn"TT<*'*^.  and  providing  an 
Indiy**^***^  ingredient  for  Industry 
and  ««>mm»iT*t  depmila"*  electric 
service  at  rates  comparable  wtth  those 
of  the  hi^^  populated  cities. 

I  agree  with  this  statement  made  by 
Robert  D.  Partridge,  general  manager  of 
the  National  Bural  Sleetrie  Cooperative 
Association,  in  his  testtrocsay  before  onr 
rural  devedopment  suboommlttee: 

Waa*  it  not  tar  the  rtnai  ataatrtflaatton 
ptograok  tbara  would  be  Itttla  or  no  hope 
of  revttaUziag  roral  areas,  wtdcb  many  of 
ua  conaMer  eaaentlal  to  atiilevlng  balanced 
national  ijowtb. 

Rural  eieotrle  systems  are  adding  ocn- 
sumers  to  tbelr  systems  at  a  rate  of  near- 


pie  and.  tbsnf  ore.  to  iJoOtftia.  "Obtv 
bam  bsteedtiiaParoMrsgOfne  ArtmlTds- 
tiation  put  its  TffnfW?^*^  banslnc  pro- 
giam  bafora  tbe  people,  and  in  nna  zeoent 
O-nuntb  period.  ttiaVacBMn  Boom  Ad- 
ndnistratlon  In  AlabaB»4oMh1ed  Iterate 
of  lending  for  rural  iHoslng.  Oar  eieetrie 
oooperatlves  have  taken  tbe  leadlnonpk- 
niring  nosMtroAt  boneing  groups  sueb  as 
tbe  one  balped  into  being  br  tbe  Baldwbi 
Cknmtjr  Beetile  Goaperattve  with  head- 
qpartera  at  BobertKlala.  It  Is  an  oega- 
nisattan  that  can  bortowmanegr  and.da- 
veiQp  lend  for  nsal  rsetdenffee  ,1b  many 
oaass.  sueb  grbajpa  iiaan^m  abli  to  ac- 
oonpUsb  •nuab  afve  Oasa  eould  Indbrid- 
imUs  bulkUng  one  taeuM  eaob. 

Other  Alabama  Ueetrie  cooperatives 
bare  balped  onaniaB  water  and  sawer 
pnjjeets.  Fbr  «KMap>a.  Sand  Ibnmtain 
Electric  CooperaBve  with  beadquarters 
at  RabisvniaxapiBiay  helped  get  a  water 
jmajaet  started.  And  in  tba  9and  UOim- 
taln  ceapenittva  area,  nav  Jobs  aire  being 
pinrided  bar  a  MoBaanto  pjapk.  a  new 
oeaUe  taakny.  saate  body  piK^  and 
raeraatiaaal  daietenwiants  at  XMoto 
State  Parte  Idike  duntavBrffle  State 
Ftek,  Bock's  PoBbefc  tU^Conntr  PiA, 
and  ottier  plaoes. 

This  etoetrle  oooperatlve  Is  not  alone 
In  its  intarast  in  recraatiao  ibniop- 
mentB.,  ReereatiflD  and  tourism  tocetber 
make  up  one  of  ttaa^fasteetcnnrtiix  In- 
dwtoieeln  Alabama,  It  is  a  baU  bUUon 
dollar  taBslneas  iodav  and  tba  beat  Is  yet 
to  coma.  ibBor  of.  onr  airagent  reersa- 
tloBal  Mtes  are  in  rural  lacaHcina  awed 
by  tbe  sleettle  oooperatbrcs.  and  I  am 
happy  to  note  tbey  take  pride  in  both 
asrvtag  and  boosting  our  great  recrea- 
tion and  sightseeing  attrarJ^ns. 

m  tbe  flcid  of  bsaltb  oare,  Alabama 
is  providing  stUl  another  eneouraglng 
approach  to.ttie  pr^dem  of  rural  health 
delivery  sarrioes.  In  Mentaomsry  last 
Jidy.  our  Aenata  Bural  Devrionnent 
Subcommittee  beard  ontstandtng  teetl- 
uMmy  from  tbe  University  of  Alahama 
lisdical  center  spcdeesBMn  about  a  tlluee- 
podnt  prccnua  to  belp  rurel  doetors  and 
makemral  medieei  practiee  iBsre  attrac- 
tive. One  pact  of  tbe  prDgramJa  amadl- 
oal  infonaatton  syeiem  through  wliich 
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«ny  pbysldan  In  the  State  can  caU  a 
PMttf  of  nwdidlsta  at  the  medical  cra- 
ter day  or  nlst^i  without  ciMuie.  yd 
can  obtain  ooDinItatloa  or  infcnnatlaB 
from  the  Vbnaj.  and  "^njof*?^**  om 
arrange  tac  enoergency  flitbta  of  medi- 
cine, equlpmaat,  or  patients.      

^n^ter  part  Is  called  the  MEDKZ 
tralnln*  program  for  phytdcUm^  *— *^ 
ants.  Recently  ttoe  program  has  oen*f« 
on  the  training  of  returning  military 
eorpsmen.  and  at  the  time  of  our  sub- 
committee hearing  In  Alahamai  last  July 
28  MSDBZ  trainees  wen  ^*ortdng  wWi 
ruiaJ  doctors  in  flv«  Statee  of  the  South. 
The  third  part  of  the  program  is  the 
Lawrence  Couixty  project,  which  aims  at 
developtag  a  modrt  of  mral  health  oare 
Involving  use  of  ^"^"^"^  assistants  and 
trained  outreach  team*  to  heip  with 
health  care  in  the  home. 

We  thUB  see  that  In  various  parts  of 
the  country  whare  we  have  heW  hear- 
ings, we  have  heard  not  oidy  about  prob- 
lems but  also  of  much  promising  work 
and  some  success. 

Sbmebody  must  be  doing  something 
xigtA,  becaa»  at  leaet  a  ftew  of  our  r^ 
tam»  are  gahitng  in  population.  Tree 
Pnsldent  IdenttBBd  thooe  areas  to  W« 
rural  dBtetopment  message  as  the  mld^ 

T iiMTifi  ^nObsT.  which  I  have  alrewly 

dlstumed.  the  Southern  Piedmant.  east- 
em  dtlahonm,  and  nerthem  and  weetam 

Axttansas. 

The  ouestlon  now  la,  how  are  we  grtng 
to  turn  the  tide  around  te  many  more 
rural  areas?  ,^  ... 

Rotefaly  everyone  would  agree  that 
new  IndMtry  is  essaatial.  But  It  has  be- 
came eimr  that  it  win  take  more  than 
new  IndOBtry  te  rwlt^Jse  rural  areas. 
It  takes  good  deetrlc  serriee  and  modem 
telephones,  water  and  sewer  syslauis. 
doetona  and  ^oi^itste.  fjsd  sdwcOs^ 
xoadB,  libtattoB,  it>ci«>tlop  faeihtlea.  An- 
other w«y  of  saying  an  that  Is:  "It  takes 
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Tnotwy- 

It  also  takes  organisattott. 

Rather  ttmn  dismantie  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agiicultage.  we  should  insist 
that  the  Department  of  Agrici«ure  has 
the  tondameotal  miaston  <rf  organlsHig 
ami  administering  a  real  rural  develop- 
ment program.  For  emidiaaU,  we  oooW 
can  tt  ttje  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Devdopment.  That  would  be  all 
tight  with  me. 

Then  are  so  many  pieces  of  a  ngai 
devdopment  program  scattered  through 
tha  Fedend  Oorerament  ttiat  we  can 
hardly  count  ttiem.  Ittny  of  theee  pieces 
are  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
They  are  not  piOle^together  and  admta- 
Isteied  as  a  program.  But  they  ahouM  be, 
and  In  my  opinion.  th«ar  must  be  if  town 
and  country  America  is  ever  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  proapsrlty  to  which  it  Is  en- 
tlUed. 

Mneh  of  the  money  required  to  do  the 
Job  need  not  be  eiRiettded  In  the  forms 
of  giants  rather  it  ean  be  loaned,  and 
later  returned  to  the  Treasury  for  use 
agahi.  So  mvttSb  money  Is  required  that 
we  cannot,  as  a  practical  matter,  rdy  on 
iFMena  emsudguree,  grants,  andrwe- 
nue  rft^tng  to  go  around.  But  eredft  is 
anottMr  matter.  Tbstiy  more  credit  is 
needed;  and  credit  is  praetleal  fbr  ttie 
I  ImemwtMMw  wHii  wfilnfi  nm  am  itnaftntT 
But  te  make  eredlt  programs  fully  ef- 


fective, we  need  more  advance  planning. 
and  for  tills  we  need  to  be  able  to  make 
limited  grants.  A  community  cannot  iMpe 
to  oMahi  oredtt  for  faeOltiss  soeh  as 
water  and  sewer  systons  untU  it  has  a 
plan  and  an  olBeial  presentation  ttiat 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  lending 
agency.  Yet.  in  many  cases,  the  commu- 
nity has  nobody  with  the  required  time 
and  expertise,  and  no  money  to  hire  engi- 
neering and  ottier  firms  to  do  the  ad- 
vance work  that  must  be  done.  ProWems 
of  this  sort  represent  a  bottleneck  in 
rural  development,  and  it  will  take  some 
grant  money  to  break  the  bottleneck. 

We  have  also  learned  In  our  hearings 
and  through  observation  that  there  have 
been  important  gaps  In  credit  programs 
as  well  as  quantitative  limits  that  seri- 
ously restrtet  the  potential  for  getting  re- 
sults. Housing  credit  Is  a  problem  for 
rural  people  of  moderate  income.  We  can 
upgrade  mral  housing  much  faster  than 
we  are  now  doing  if  we  open  up  the 
Parmers  Home  Administration  bousing 
piDgram  to  then. 

The  Ingest  and  most  Important  gap 
we  have  obswved  is  that  of  credit  for  job- 
creating  Industrial  and  ooiiunerel^  en- 
tennises.  I  persosially  feel  it  isneigssary 
to  help  and  enoomraoe  local  govetninen- 
tal  units  to  their  ^orte  to  oifer  Incen- 
tives to  Industry  and  business. 

In  addition  to  helping  local  govern- 
ment in  that  manner,  we  need  to  make 
sure  that  the  Federal  rural  development 
program  can  offer  loans  to  both  puUlc 
and  private  organizations  to  finance 
small-  or  medium-sized  industrial  and 
commercial  establishments  and  related 
faculties. 

The  {viuclples  I  have  set  forth  are 
embodied  \n  the  legi&latian  now  before 
us. 

We  must,  of  course,  continue  our  en- 
deavor to  improve  the  quaUty  of  life  in 
our  url)an  areas,  but  we  must  never  for- 
get that  the  strength  and  prosperity  of 
rural  America  Is  basic  to  the  strength 
and  pnMverity  al  our  Nation. 

Rural  America  is  the  very  foundaUoc 
of  our  national  life.  It  is  rural  America 
which  has  given  us  the  moral  and  spirit- 
ual values  that  have  preserved  the  vigor 
of  our  Nation  and  the  foundations  of  our 
freedom  and  our  enterprise. 

Indeed.  America's  greatness  has  been 
built  not  upon  material  wealth  alone  but, 
far  more  importantly,  tipon  the  hiitlative, 
the  Independence,  and  the  love  of  a  divine 
providence  that  has  flown  from  the 
homM  of  town  and  country  America  into 
the  fiber  and  fabric  of  our  Nation's  life. 
It  Is  with  a  deep  soise  of  responsibility 
to  the  record  at  the  past  and  a  keen 
awareness  to  the  diallenge  of  the  future 
that  I  ittge  enactment  of  the  Rural  De- 
velopment bill.  

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  bade  The  question  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  sKtoptlon  of  the  conference  re- 
port. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  ttie  clerk  wtU  caU  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  RtfflKRT  C.  BYRD.  I  annowQce 
that  the  Senator  from  Louisifma  (ito. 
Edw&bss),  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  QAMBRKii) .  the  Smator  from  Wy- 
oming (Mr.  McGm),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  MoOomH) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Cart^taia  <Mr.  Joa»*i»> , 


the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Mow- 
MLB),  the  Oenst«r  from  Rhode  lalaaid 
(Mr.  Pbx)  .  the  Ssnater  fram  Mew  Meat. 
ice  (Mr.  AMBOBav),  the  OhhIoi  froaa 
North  Dalaoto  (Ur.  BenacK),  ttas  8m. 
atCT  from  Oklahona  (Mr.  Hauos).  tbe 
senator  from  Rbade  litand  (Mr.  Pa»* 
Tots) .  and  the  Saoator  (rosD  Htm  Mexi- 
co (BOr.  MonoTA)  are  neessasrily  absent 
I  fxvUier  announce  thai,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oeorgl*  (Mr. 
GAiuanx).  tbeSanator  from  Wyoming. 
(Mr.  McQee),  the  Senator  from  Soath 
Dakota  (Mr.  McOanam),  the  Senator 
from  MInnesoU  (Mr.  Moamsu),  tbe 
Senator  from  RhodeWand  (Mr.  Pas- 
Toxx) ,  the  Senator  from  Nbrth  Dakota 
(Mr.  BuaucK).  and  the  BauUot  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Momtota)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  annognce  that  the  Sen- 
ator frott  Cotarada  (Mr.  ALunrc),  ttac 
Senators  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baos  and 
Mr.  Brock)  ,  the  Senators  tiom  Nebraska 
(Mr.  COBXU  and  Mr.  Hujska)  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  DouO .  the  Senator 
fromMlchisan  (Mr.  CSsimv).  the  Sana- 
tor  from  UUnols  (Mr.  Fxxor) .  the  S«u^or 
from  FauMorlTania  (Mr.  Swwbkxe)  .  tbe 
Senator  fifOB  Ohio  (Mr.  Tar)  ,  tbe  Sena- 
tor frmn  Texas  (Mr.  Itowaa),  and  the 
Ssoatcr  tram  Connecticut  (Mr.  Wbxcku) 
are  necessaiily  absent. 

The  Saoator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuHBi)  is  absent  beeauae  ol  illness. 

Also,  tbe  Senator  from  Arisona  (Mr. 
OoLBWATxa)  and  the  Saatatoe  from  Ore- 
gon (Mn  BAxrxBU)  ace  nseeeeartly  al>- 
sent.  If  present  and  voting.  theSanstar 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  AixoTT) .  the  Senator 
f  rmn  Nebraska  (Mr.  Cuxrm) ,  the  S«iater 
fram  Oteeaa  (Mr.  HATinu»>.  the  Sena- 
tor from  Bttnols  (Mr.  Fxacr) .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Xatt)  ,  and  the  Sena- 
tor frxMn  Texas  (Mr.  Towxa)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  73. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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BucUey 
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Kennad; 
Lone 
Masntnon 
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vff^ttt*.  Tburmond 

McCIellan  Tunney 

Mclntyre  WOIImm 

MatckU  TooBK 

MUter 
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NOT  VOrmO— 27 
Ootdvater  Moatoy» 

OrUBn  Mundt 

Htunla  WIUS9 

Bte*A0M  g^ 

Hmaftai  PeitT 

Jijrtton.N.0.      aebwelkar 
McOm  Tkklt 

MeOorem 


Rlblcoff 

Both 

SBzbe 

Boott 
SotUh 
Siwrkman 
Bpong 

aiaflwa 

S«Muats 

atevena 
Bte?  etUuU 
Bymlnrtoa 


So  the  report  was  agreed  to. 
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ORDER  OF  BTXBINE9B 

(The  ranavka  of  Mt.  JAnrs  o»  tbe  in- 
troduction o<  a  »»,  PobUe  Service  Act 
amendments,  are  iirtnt«»  earUsr  in  the 
RKoao  under  Statemsnts  on  Introduced 
Bills  and  .toint  Reeolutiens.) 


PKiVILBGFB  OF  THE  PliOOR 
Mr  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
uaanimom  cmuent  that  LeRoy  Oold- 
m^ji,  of  ttas  staff  o<  tbe  Subcommittee 
on  Healtii,  be  accorded  tba  privilege  of 
the  fkwr  during  tiie  consictoration  of  the 

health  bills.  .      ^ 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordwred. 


Mr. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
MAKBKELD.     Mr.     President, 


Calendar  N8S.  1012  and  1013  have  oeen 
cltared  on  both  sides,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  they  be  considered 

atthistimeinasqiMiirf. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OWraCER.  Withoirt; 
objection,  it  is  so  otdered. 


PDBUC  HEALTH  SERVICE  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3858)  to  amend  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  Act  to  improve  the  program  of 
medical  assistance  to  areas  with  health 
manpower  shortages,  and  for  other 
purposes.     

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest Uw  abeenoe  of  a  quonmA. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Tiie  clerk 
wlU  call  the  ndL 

The  legtelailve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
tberolL         

Mr.  KE24NEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coosoirt  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  Om^CER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  (xmsent  that  Calendar 
No.  1012.  S.  3868.  be  temporarily  laid 
aside,  and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  1013. 

Tbe  PREmnNO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordo'ed. 


HEALTH  SERVICES  FOR  MIGRANT 
WORKERS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (a  3762)  to  extend  the  program  for 
health  services  for  domestlo  agricultural 
migrant  workers,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  (Tommlttee  on  Labor 
and  PuUic  Welfare  with  an  amendment 
to  strike  out  ail  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

TtiAt  saoUoa  810  o<  th*  PubUe  BMatli 
Service  Act  is  Hni«nda4  by  strlklag  out  "$80,- 
000,000  for  tbe  flacal  ytar  ending  Jane  30, 
1973."  and  inaertlag  lik  Van  thereof  "not  to 
exceed  $ao.000,000  for  the  Saoal  ymr  eodlag 
June  30.  19T8,  stOBjOOOjOOO  tor  the  flsoal  yaur 
ending  Jvaaa  SO.  ItM.  WUOXtOOJOOO  fOr  tbe 
flacal  year  endmc  Jane  Mi  191V. 

Sw.  2.  BMtioB  Sie  ot  the  FuMia  Baalth 
Serrloe  Act  Is  fnrCbar  Mnendert  by  stzlkmg 
"and"  tmmedlataly  feetora  ttw  CUuse  dsstg- 
natton"(tl)''lnpsngrBph  (1)  and  laaerttBg 
At  ttw  eaS  of  ■oeta  tiamm  tta»  faUewlag: 
"•ad  <m)  pnatbuM  far  a  piepeld 


esM  plaa  eUgflnafor 

Buoh  (dlnles  or  ^welal  prejaete  ae 


All 


baatth  can  . 

SK.  3.  ae^ton  810  oC  tba  FubUe  Haaltb 
Semrloe  Act  U  fortbar  aamnded  by  Inawtmg 
"(A)"  immadi&toly  after  tbe  aeetloQ  daalgna- 
tkar  and  by  adding  a*  the  «ad  of  soeb  svb- 
section  tba  f oUowing  new  cid>aeetkm : 

"(b)  TIMN  are  tmtt»»f  aattxortSsd  to  be 
approprlatad  S8BAOOJ>00  for  tbs  flaeal  yaar 
andUg«  J«nie  SO.  1*73,  Mft.000.OaO  tor  tbe 
flaoal  yeM  endtag  Jwaa  8e.  1»7«,  and  •«»  AOO.- 
000  for  tbe  flaeal  yaar  ending  Juaa  30.  1975. 
to  enable  tbe  Secttotary  to  aaalBt  in  tbe  provl- 
Blon  of  neceaaary  ho^dtal  care  to  donuatio 
agricultural    mlgrstory    wottera    aad    tbelr 


B.  4.  Saotloo  310  of  tbe  PnbUa  Haaltb 

Sarnoa  Aet  Is  f  vtbar  amaivtad  by  adding  at 
tbe  end  of  new  aabeertHoa  (b)  tbe  foUowlag 
new  enbaatitlon: 

"(c)  la  Trp*^*'»t  greats  under  this  aeotlon 
tbe  Secretary  aball  give  priority  to  thoae  np- 
ptleaats  ii«ioae  poUey<«iaktng  body  la  oom- 
poeed  of  a  majority  of  paiaons  who  are  «on- 
sumera  of  Its  aerrloes,  where  cuiu|»ttag  ap- 
pUoaata  i4>pear  to  tbe  Secretary  of  Health. 
Bdnoatkm.  and  Welfaae  to  be  eqtuUy  quaU- 


Mr.  KEWNBDy.  Mr.  President,  this  MD 
extends  the  Migrant  Health  Act  through 
June  3ft,  107S.  It  provides  comprehensive 
health  care  provisions,  and  provldss  as 
weU  thai  fonding  for  iMspital  eare  be  tn- 
cloded  in  the  mtgrut  health  program 
for  the  first  time. 

Today,  with  ttie  migrant  health  int>- 
grams  we  liave  on  the  books,  we  are  pro- 
viding beaMh  servlees  for  fewer  than  10 
percent  of  the  migrant  workers  and  elig- 
ible seasonal  farmworkats  in  Utecoantey. 
We  are  spending  an  avCTage  of  about 
$•.!•  per  migrant,  in  spite  of  the  f«et 
that  tbsir  health  needs,  as  with  so  many 
of  the  pow  aad  unfortunate  people  of 
this  country,  are  among  the  most  critieal 
in  the  country. 

This  measure  stegm  up  quite  signUl- 
cantty  the  amount  of  lesources  avatiable 
by  providinr  autlioriaations  of  $W  mil- 
lion for  flsoal  year  1978,.  glM  million  for 
1974,  aaa$isaaamauiae  1978.  Ihag  wm 
aetuaBy  doaUe  the  authorisation  for 
next  year  awr  this  year,  but  it  is  axmed- 
ed  program,  and  tfas  testlnwiny  we  had 
before  our  committee  was  that  if  we  ware 
to  try  to  peoride  mlnlmmn  standards  foe 
heidth  care  for  tbe  migrants,  it  wonkl 
cost  some  $800  ndBlon;  so  $80  mlBkm  is 
a  bare  minimum. 

This  measure  also  iadodas  a  separate 
authorizatioa  to  help  defer  the  cost  of 
hospital  serrices  to  migrant  woricers. 
Tliat  is  an  extremriy  importaoi  provi- 
sion, because  we  have  seen  time  and  time 
vain,  duriac  the  cevse  of  our  health 
beariags,  wimee  liosgOsIs  today  are  op- 
erating on  snob  a  tUa  line  betaNsa  bairii- 
ruptcy  and  BarrtTal  thatther  have  re- 
fused te  provide  migxaDls  with  bsalth 
care,  beeause  they  oaBoot  afiord  it.  This 
meaavore  mmfal  provMs  leeouices  for  nd- 
grant  Imaittaltatkin.  It  would  aMthorlae 
880  mtfttsn  to  fiseal  year  1978, 818  million 
for  1874,  aa8  840  mUBen  for  1978. 

Hr.  PresMsBt.  for  too  lee«^  the  health 
nsuiii  iif  Hsi  mniiwlBialnlj  1  rainkn  ml 
aeant  agriealtaralipodceni  latbeNattan 
have  remained  unmet.  Loareeononia  aad 
rdnesttnnal  levels,  foeeed  aobfilty.  and 
the  lack  of  State  restdent  status,  m  well 


as  oitftural  and  language  barrtHssU 
senre  to  dsnr  aeoess  te  aa^  beuthoHV 

GkfTMtaBMB*  reports  and  private 
BtudKs  Have  «omtxiaUim  doeonaetsd 
tfat-noor  faeaMBi  oT^grdgnat  Mnnwarkars. 
For  eBHOde,  the  iaft&t  mtmtmf  for 
migraats  is  29-pareetrt  higMr  than  thfe 
national  aTcrage.  Mortality  ratae  for 
tidserouloslB  eatf  oOier  infeetUas  diisassg 
are  2^  times  Mghsr  Omn  the  taitSonal 
rate.  ^Mpttaltmtkm  for  aeeldtoM  is  80 
percent  tdg^ftr  than  the  natlanal  rate. 
The  average  life  espeetancr  for  the  m*- 
graot  is  under  60;  for  the  average  UJS. 
citiaen,  it  la  over  70. 

Witnesses  before  the  jotot  bsartags 
held  by  tba  Senate  BabObaaailtees  on 
Health  and  Mlgratery  liahor  all  eon- 
curred  •without  eseepMon.  that  there  eoo- 
ttauKs  te  he  a  need  for  a  distlnet,  Iden- 
tiflable  program  to  meet  the  special 
health  needs  of  the  migrant  tarmwerker 
and  his  family.  AlOtouSh  there  are  al- 
most 900  counties  M  48  States  wtd^ 
have  sobstanMal  nasAers  of  ttjgrtat  and 
seasonal  faiiikwuilDeie,  at  the  eoiieut 
time,  the  Dgpartmeatof  HeaMh,  ESdaoa- 
tion,  and  Wefflare  fhianeeB  projects  in 
only  130  cottncKs. 

Perhaps  no  single  group  In  our  IMion 
conttmtss  to  be  as  eaplolted  and  unserved 
as  tins  agrictdtural  migrant  worker  who 
harvests  the  food  we  consume  4afly. 

A  dosen  years  have  passed  since  tbe 
teteTiskm  ezpoe^  "Harvest  of  Shame" 
told  the  Nation,  as  d&l  Steinbeck  a  gen- 
eration eailier,  of  the  brutal  coodfUons 
endured  by  tlM  Nation's  fUrmworkiera. 

Yet  we  stlB  fttidtalgraBt  workars  with 
incomes  that  avenge  aMMOiJmately 
88,100.  We  stm  fbad  migrant  woiten 
in  substandard  hoosing.  Weeti&lbid  mi- 
grant woikeis  denied  the  protection  of 
the  law. 

These  men  aad  women  continue  to 
travd  the  stream  worldng  for  stibeistence 
wages  beeaaae  tbdr  own  digzdtr  and  Btif- 
esteem  f eroes  them  te  seek  work  wher- 
ever it  can  be  foeod  rather  tihm.  te  re- 
sign thesasaives  to  piAia»  hMHgeaeyi  m 
reaUty,  ther  are  siiNidttiag  tfas  meali  we 
eat,  for  their  explMtatlte  meaas  lower 
costs  to  Riuwus,  sivlBn  wtaldif  laar  or 
may  not  be  traswtHrted  into  lower  ptlees 
at  the  supemaokc*  for  the  fTuita  and 
w«etabUs  we  buy. 

The  Migrant  Health  Aet  la  a  reoogai- 
tkm  that  the  Nation's  farmwerkera 
lepwsent  a  ctmsiderable  interstate  re- 


WHhoot  them,  there  would  be  no 
peaehes  frem  waahiagton.  no  Isttaoe 
fromCaiaocBla,  no  teiaatoes  from  OMo. 
no  avatagas  from  Colorado,  no  citrus 
from  norlda,   and  no  daarrlas   from 


The  three  maloraaaandaaentsi 
wtthiathebaias^asaBBlleaiBrtto  tm- 
ptove^  the  faealttt  eare  of  thsea  clttaens. 
TtMy  were  baohkded  for  tiie  foUowtag  rea- 


Flrst.  TbetalO  for  the  fbst  tbae  ^eelfl- 
caUy  authoriiM  suaas  forhosidtalMlatinn 
Although  the  aet  has  authorised  the  cost 
of  hospiuniattsa  siaoe  nw^tlta  pro- 

pwmflefclnnB  to  cover  thia  vtial  aarvlM. 
The  witnsssss  have  all  testUMUhag  de- 

Mss  than 
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t  Mcent  of  tha  migrani  and  mmodaI 
tana  ««rtM»  MUl  Um^  f MaUlM  rwdve 
hospital  beneflU.  _.^ 

aaoMUL  W«  tev*  incliidM  »  pcwrtalon 
to  paimU  iwalMta  whiob  m  reqiMrt.  to 
uw  flmito  far  tte  p«yment  of  i>remiunw» 
far  bMUtli  MnrtOM.  wbne  adequate  out- 
r«Mli  and  fOUow-up  servtoM  are 
provtiML 

■nUt  pvoTliton  looks  abead  to  the  day 
when  It  mlsht  be  poasible  to  enrcdl  more 
and  mora  mlsrant  and  aeatcinal  farm- 
workers in  an  improved  health  care  de- 
Uveiy  system  which  serves  the  entire  ru- 
ral popidatlon. 

Third.  The  act  also  itrovldes  for  the 
Seeretary  to  glv«  prloilty  to  funding 
ovw  those  piojects  whose  policymaking 
body  is  composed  of  Bl  percent  or  more 
fr«m^  the  piwulatiaa  being  served.  There 
are  tno  NwVff  elements  which  justify  this 
unfiodment: 

TtM  overwhelming  dononstratlon  by 
eonsumer-basad  psojects  that  they  in 
fact  are  more  efEeetive  in  providing  a 
higbar  auaiity  and  more  responsive 
health  care  service  system;  and 

Tlie  commitment  Congress  and  all 
Americans  have  for  local  community 
control  over  those  serviess  which  are  de- 
signed to  serve  the  people. 

Mr  Presldsnt,  this  is  a  good  bilL  It 
was  reported  by  the  committee  unani- 
mously, and  it  is  one  that  the  Senate 
should  aceept.  .  ,  _, 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
In  support  of  S.  3762,  which  would  au- 
thorlae  EMeral  funds  for  r^mbursement 
of  *TTTr**°'  awpanaitm  in£\uT6d  by  migrant 
workMsand  their  fftmiHes 

Besidency  requirements  make  many 
migrants  ineUgible  for  hospitalisation 
banaflts  under  State  medicaid  programs. 
area  ttwntg^  they  would  otherwise  be 
eligible  under  the  income  guidelines.  This 
has  led  to  two  imfortunate  results.  First, 
soma  migranU  and  their  families  have 
been  denied  needed  medical  care;  and 
jMM>ffp«^i  since  Oovemment  regulations  re- 
quire that  HiU-Burton-assistad  hospitals 
provlda  a  "resMonable  amount"  of  free 
car*  to  penooa  unable  to  pay.  paying 
paOents  at  aueix  Km°p**^^'«  have  been 
fbnad  to  absorb  the  extra  cost  through 
Inemaeed  hoqiltal  ohazges. 

Mr.  Prartdent.  this  legislati<m.  which 
authorizes  $20  million  in  fiscal  year  1873, 
|3fi  niUllen  in  fiscal  year  1874,  and  $40 
BdUlon  in.  fiscal  year  1976.  will  help  al- 
leviate thicnr  problems.  Existing  migrant 
health  legislation  provides  for  reimbune- 
ment  of  hospital  costs  as  well  as  funding 
for  outpatient  health  cara.  unfortunate- 
ly, homver.  due  to  inadewatt  flmding 
toe  tha  overall  progEam*  no  funds  have 
yat  been,  used  ior  bospitatt»tton.  This 
does  not  make  sense  to  me  when  boQti- 
taHigatiau  oettn  oMttnmt.  to  mora  than 
one-tiilfd  of  total  miaaant  heatth  costs. 
Mr.  Pneldent.  I  am  lAeasad  wDth  Seti- 
ata  passaoe  of  this  MM  todav- 

TTie  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  quea- 
tioa  is  on  w«^*Mr  to  the  committee 
jitintyftmtmt.  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stUaite. 
Tlw  amaoiknant  waa  asrasd  to. 
Hm  bill  was  onived  to  be  eecroesed 
far  a  thte«i«adtng.  read  the  tUrtftlme, 
andpaeaed. 

■Er.  KBMMSDT.  Mr.  PtaildMl;  I 


to  reoonsKter  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 


Mr.  MANSPIBLD.  I  move  to  lay  ttiat 
mottoB  <»  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

RBViSNUH  SHARINO  ACTT  OF  1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  to  the  considerarton  of  Calen- 
dar No.  1015,  H  R.  14S70,  so  that  it  may 
become  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

An  act  (HJl.  14870)  to  proTlito  paymanta 
to  loealltlM  for  hlgH  prlortty  expwMnturea, 
tp  taocmnt^  the  States  to  Bupplement  theJr 
revenue  sources,  and  to  autbodz*  Federal 
ooUeetloa  or  State  indlTldual  income  taxes. 

The  KIESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiecticm.  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  its 
consideration. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  President,  tcwnorrow 
I  expect  to  discuss  this  bUl,  and  this  bUl, 
of  course.  wUl  be  the  pending  business 
over  the  recess  and  when  the  Senate 
returns. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  part  2  of  the  report,  tlie 
"Supplemoital  Report  Showing  Distribu- 
tion of  P\mds,"  be  reprinted.  This  is  a 
computer  printout  of  the  fimds  going 
to  each  of  the  localities,  and  a  number 
of  cfflmputer  errors  In  the  report  need 
correction.  The  figures  shown  for  in- 
dividual cities  and  for  county  govern- 
menU  are  correct,  but  many  of  the  fig- 
ures for  county  areas  and  for  "total  to 
all  city  governments"  are  not  correct. 
I  think  it  is  important  to  the  Members 
tliat  his  part  of  the  report  be  reprinted 
so  the  correct  figures  will  be  available. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/lthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  Presidwit,  I  will  be 
prepared  to  discuss  this  bill  tomorrow. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.    Mr.    President.    I 
suggest  the  abeefnce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qoonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OTVICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 


of  work  tha  Committee  on  Aimed  Serv- 
ices has  and  it  really  is  not  neceaiary.  i 
wtU  taftv«  no  oppoitmflty  to  da  thaki  Mr. 
PresMent.  unless  tha  tain  Is  held  at  the 
deek.  It  juBt  esBM  ovar  today.  No  one 
a^ed  that  it  ba  held  until  X  bad  this 
notice  this  evening.  We  cannot  seem  to 
get  through  to  tha  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Itiey  are  occupied  In  a  confer- 
ence. 

I  have  Informed  the  majority  leader  of 
my  purpose,  and  I  ask  unantmeos  con- 
sent that  the  MU  may  be  htid  monen- 
tartlyatthedeek.  

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

QUORUII  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYHD.  Mr.  President, 
I  suggest  the  fdisHoee  of  a  Querum. 

The  PRESmiNa  O^CBR.  The 
clei«  will  caU  the  roU. 

Tht  assistant  legidative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  TOIL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYHD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  vmniniPi""*  consesxt  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  resdnded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
SENATOR  HUGHES  TOMORROW, 
FOR  TRANSACrrON  OF  ROXTTINE 
MORNING  BUSD^ESS.  AND  FOR 
THE  SENATE  TO  PROCEED  TO  THE 
CONSIDERATION  OF  HJl.  14370 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYHD.  Mr.  Presi^nt. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  firtlowlag 
the  remarks  tomorrow  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harky  F.  Byrd,  Jr.)  tiie  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  HtroHra)  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  IB  minutes; 
that  there  then  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business,  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  with  state- 
ments thereha  limited  to  3  minutes,  at 
the  conclusion  of  which  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  HJEl.  14370,  the  reve- 
nue sharing  bill.  ,     ^ 

Tlie  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  H.R.  16233  TO 
BE  TTpn-.n  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  JAVrra.  MS-.  President,  on  HJl. 
18233,  entitled  "Waval  Reserve  Midship- 
men Students  at  State  Maritime  Acad- 
emies and  CollegeB.  Appointments,"  and 
so  forth,  which  came  over  from  the  o«»er 
body  today,  I  have  been  requested,  inas- 
much as  we  have  one  of  these  State  mart- 
Uma  academies  in  New  Yort:— other 
States  have  them,  too,  I  uiMlerstand; 
there  are  five — to  discuss  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices whether  refferenoe  is  really  neces- 
sary or  whether  It  is  equitable  to  put  ttie 
bin  on  the  ealoiMter. 

As  I  undwstand,  it  It  a  matter  which 
m^fat  be  delayed  because  of  the  volume 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 241  TO  BE  TEMPORARILY 
T.Am  ASIDE  TOMORROW 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business.  Senate  Joint  Resoht- 
tlon  241,  on  tomorrow  remain  in  a  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  status,  throug^wat 
the  day,  imtll  the  close  of  business  tomor- 
row.   

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE    MOKNINO     BUSINESS     ON 
TUESDAY.  SEPTEMBER  5,  IflTZ 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  ttuA  f  oUowlns 
the  remarks  of  the  two  leaders  on  TOes- 
day.  Septembw  &.  1972.  there  ba  a  period 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  momtng 


Augui^  17,  29rs 


lUe 
objaetioB.it  is 


ORDER  FOR  BWAfW  JCHNT  HMK^ 
LBTOMI  Ml  TO  Bmrm^OfUMMLY 
LAID   MBDm   OH    SBPinGBSl    6, 

1972 

Mf .  ROOBRT.  c  vmo.  Vtt.  riusldeut. 
I  ask  nnanfT-''"<|JO«»BH>  that  "*.  ^ 

on  Tuesdajr.  Septomtar  ^  itTlj  *^ 
fiDiiiied  \nm\im\t.  Saoata  JMM 
tioD  a«l.  ba  t<rii«rMfly  1*M  Mg*  fS^ 
that  it  reaoaln  la  a  teoBporartly  lild 
aside   statoi   ikmennfiiemt  the   day   of 

gMjtenlMr^  

Tim  yiiBSmntO  O^ICJBR.  Wfthoat 
objecttoo.  It'lt  SB  ordered. 


some  vofeea  on  aoMidaaiBla  to  ttmX  VM. 

lir.  ooiaoiv.  OtHtmxfmmm^imKbm 
biB?  

lir.  BOBBRT  a  BVBDL  YSa.  X'  am 

W01  ta*  oCmmI  tbat 


UNAXmBQfnB-OONSBIT 


Mr.  ROBKBTC-BYHD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmaia  copseot  that  at  ibB 
condusifla  at  the  roattna  morning  tnsi- 
ness  on  sentenber  S.  lfT2.  the  Senate 
proceed  to  flU  oondderatlan  of  S.  2e<7 
and  foUov  lit  MVMoea -with  Oe  cooaM- 
oatUm  of  fba  other  four  UOs  wtdch 
have  baen  prerigaslr.  ordtred  for  tint 
date;  tbvk  at  t&e  conrthakm  otf  h:b. 
8222.  Qm  ftttb  at:  the  fl^  bufai  inchidM 
in  tlie  tfvtUio*  order,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed ioVbtoauMBnUea  of  ths  seoood- 
ttaek  Itan..  wflUti  win  be  the  Revenoe 
Shirlnc  AOt.  H3t  1«»T0. 

The  ^i^e*  irmaa  i  ipfiuer.  Wtthoot 
objectloh.  it  Is  so  ordered. 


asamR  <tp  bobdobbb 

Mr.  COTTON.  Ut^  R«Bid«nt,  I  have 
not  iatcrpoaed  »v  o&Jeetloo,  ot  ooune, 
to  tha  uuauliiKMi  onnMint  reqaaato  of 
the  distinguished  aeUng  majortl^.  leadtr. 
aodlam  tiaanta^ir  vmattiOl  0» vUob 
that  have  been  made. 

I  jost  mnt  tte  zvcord  to  stafcnr,  that 
II  lu  iiiji  uJidjulBlMlliil  Hul  fTw  mriniiii 
sharing  uai.  wfakh  ii  of  cooaideraUalm- 

portanae  and  confcroverqr.'  «iU  ba  laid 
aside  for  ttn  roOBaU  votea  on  Ave  meas- 
ures which,  so  far  as  I  oan  see  from 
wramlnlng  them,  probably  are  com- 
pletely noncontroversiaL 

Am  I  oorrect  in  that.  I  ask  the  dls- 
^ngyfaiiiarf  acMac  oaiJaBttr  kadarf 

Mr  BfnnniT  C  BYBD.  I  think  the 
(ttitti^rtitasd  BMilnr  8«mtor  teoaa  Mew 

would  ody  m^ce  tliis  obeerveMaa:  It 
win  mtbattaa  revcone^dartav  W!  that 
wm  be  laid  vtOtb,  It  «ab»  Vbm  tbtarlm 
agreenant.  Hwiato  TolK  BaanMitlBn  J4l. 
which  la  tba  uaftriafaad 
(wUi 


m^tOvtiim  •ttmmm  t«t  tba 
of  Use  qaoHta  and  oaa  aealaMa  in 
strtyias  ta^imm  Hm  liwUmw  Q<  tba 
Senate  aiod  toaee  tbat  it  wMteaaddoaa 


OB  tt»»  part  af ! 
UtotldBicttniiawaaai 
iagila^imaD— awa 
oatiinlJoritlMmtar 
gawafr.  mrtn  untillen  ia  that  there 

jeiat  li.  ailaiaMii.  Jbe$h  Mmjt^ 

to  ciiniijaislfSiiiMrtliiily  aCtir^«taa««- 
vaotiMi  aad  piior.  to  llriBorDar.  Pto- 
Tldad  tba$  ainlHC*.«aaM  ba  maateo- 
tyfTatf"f  and  citma  baak  .^nriakhr.  altar 
Labor  Dar  and  ba«mnvad<to.ba  hare 
avenr  day  lar^ba-^iaafc  andaUaw  aratt- 
aMe.afaiahiajaalaaaeatlnr.toow 
I  laftiar     iiiiiil  ^,tt|a^eettwr« 

whiiih  prohabir.: oeaid  b»  hentMe*  ia  a 

^-^,.t|.>>  ^,^.»,  |., -■■  iy..rfci.«j.>  it  more 

lOr  leak  an  aaaoaMBBiaa  aV\'<pa  ^■W" 
that, 


la  a, 

lUl  THmm*  tTi"  — r'T  '"^  ^ 

)ilad.baijX^ 

ta,  vtettqa  itL 
,M  mk^  JQEi  oC.  iiaau  < 
-        -        ill. 


Mr.  GOTTOIf  >  Tlia 

Ifl  ft  XBltnOBtt  CH>       -  -  

Mr.  ROBBCT  O:  BTfBJ.  Tea.  Tte 
Senator  is  cesncti  ttm  Saaator  U  also 
eesreet  wMh  reaNet  to  Ua  utaaiallfim 
flat  thera  iatacMMr  Uttle  orno  oc»D- 

or  taoi  ball 


THi  find  I  lad  J  ffa 

Mr.  BOSBB^C.  MBD.U  I  ndgMap- 
paar  to  talsa  slIiAit  taabaaaa  to  too  uaa 
of  the  words  "uifuiwaiaar  and  "ultl- 
xaatam,"  I  aeiddiJiMadoJvnaiatto  tha 
iial  uf  tlie  fleaatnr'i  ifileBeait 

ur.  OoaxoM.  l  atl  Imlad  to>a«kh- 
AawthaaBcda 
aad 
aadpertiaia 

I  itwiir  aiMik-to.««ir  tUa. 
tljij  U  nil  liinaai    nail  epdn  T 
Uka  to  get.  itta  Jlfto^eoamTWin  I 
to  ear  a*.«nKrttoituii 

'iail.tba. 
qooey  of  air  aenrito  to  Mav 
too  txaarteta-  falMHa  o<.  tho 
naottttJMurdtoWJtottrW 
]»B4.1fTa«»totiipcMiit 


Mm  to  *!■»  w 
tCdMr 

aat-i 
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CC»SPGR£9SIONAX.  H»GCDBM>— HDESE 


I  have  the  feeling  that  %  toctical  esror 
haa  been  made  on  my  part  In  allowing 
thle  epteUe  to  faU  Into  the  handi  of  the 
dlstincnUhed  MSlor  Senator  from  New 
Bamprtdre  (B«r.  Corww) .  Howerer.  I  say 
tMe  Meatkraaly  and  I  have  no  objection 
to  tte  happening  a«aln-  .^  ^  ..  _  „ 
Mr  COTTOW.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator doee  not  eay  that  thlB  to  a  olajained 

document  and  that  I  have  atoten  it. 

M!r  KOBSRT  C.  BYRD.  No.  Never. 
May  I  atoo  ear  that  white  I  recogntoe 
the  very,  very  gentle  njpplng  of  the 
knucUee— wd  m  aU  good  humor^whlch 
the  dtottagutofawl  senior  Senator  frwn 
New  awipAlr«  haa  admlnletered  to  the 
leadership,  may  I  say  that  the  program 
tat  Toeaday  was  agreed  upon  by  the 
leadership  on  both  sldea  of  «»  »i^«- 

The  dtettngulshed  Senator  wlU,  I  be- 
Ueve,  fed  a  little  better  about  the  whole 
matter  if  be  to  reminded  that.  whUe  our 
pracnoetleattoae  cannot  always  be  quite 
aa  pore  as  Ivory  soap,  we  can  be  at  least 
M  pertsent  sure  that  there  wffl  not  be 
any  roUeall  votes  tomorrow,  which  Is  i 
day's  reMef  which  we  did  not  earlier 
antldpate.  . 

The  Senator  does  have  difficult  prob- 
lems insofar  as  atr  service  to  oonoemed. 
I  fMn*t  fato  problems  are  somewhat 
untqne  to  that  respect,  as  oompared  with 
moet  ottier  parts  of  the  country.  I  hope 
that  tbe  votes  that  wUl  occur  on  Tuesday, 
SBptembo'  B,  win  not  be  an  taiomiven- 
if«<»«i  to,  or  will  not  dlsoommode  the 
Senator,  because  I  have  the  fttelhig  that 
if  ha  la  back  tn  the  Chamber  by  2  o'clock 
that  aftenoon,  ho  wfll  not  have  missed 
more  than  two  roUcall  votes.  And  It 
might  be  posalble  that  he  may  not  have 
missed  any. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  bound  by  what  I 
have  Just  sattL  But  I  have  the  f etilng 
that  It  to  a  pretty  fair  statement  And 
the  Senator  from  New  HampaMre  will 
never  stand  in  in  repute  with  the  leader- 
ship. Nbr  win  he  stand  to  ffl  repute  with 
any  Senator  in  thto  body.  All  Somtors 
itcuHt^ait  the  dtofttngnished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Baawefalre  as  being  not 
only  on*  of  ths  moat  able  Members  of  the 

ffmntir  bat  also  as  being  one  of  the  moat 
conaelaatkNia  and  hardworking  Members 
ot  thto  body.  And  he  to  eertataily  always 
to  be  iir""""«H»H  for  hto  conscientious 
ecrorta  and  for  the  aptandld  and  most 
eflteiant  work  he  doea  in  the  committees 
and  oix  ttie  floor. 

I  ollMr  my  aptdogles  for  the  program 
for  Sq^tember  5.  insofar  as  it  may  In 
some  iaataaosB.  X  know,  inconvenience 
Seoatora.  Some  of  them  may  miss  a  few 
votes.  However,  as  I  say,  there  probably 
win  not  be  any  votes  tomorrow.  And  I 
hope  that  by  getting  off  to  a  good  start 
on  Swtemhar  5.  tbm  Senate  can  realhse 
its  objective,  and  tba  Htmse  can  also 
realm  the  Joint  objective  of  Congress,  to 
adjourn  sine  die  by  the  eloee  of  business 
on  September  SO. 

That  to  something  that  may  not  be 
achievable,  but  at  least  we  will  try. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  that  I  was  not  attempting  to  rap 
the  knudkles  oC  my  friend,  my  very  dear 
friend,  ths  dtotlngtdshed  acting  majority 
Ionian  z  <^jrtwm«ind  him  beceose  I  have 
been  in  tlw  Senate  Icmg  enough.  18  years, 
to  know  something  about  tbe  problems  of 


the  leadership.  And  I  know  that  It  re- 
qulies  a  great  deal  of  effort  on  Wie  part 
of  %bB  leadership  to  perform  their  tasks. 
They  have  to  do  everything  possible  to 
expedite  the  buslnees  of  the  Senate. 

I  know  tiiat  every  time  we  turn  around 
some  Senators,  who  are  only  human,  of 
course,  rush  up  to  the  Senator  and  ask 
him  to  defer  thto  or  that  business  of  the 
Senate  because  they  have  a  spealctng 
engagement  or  something  else  to  attend 

to. 

I  know  that  If  in  the  goodness  of  the 
hearts  of  the  leadership  they  say  that 
they  will,  they  will  soon  be  blamed  be- 
cause the  Senate's  business  does  not  pro- 
ceed rapidly  enough.  If  they  say  no,  some 
Senator  might  feel  aggrieved  because 
some  particular  consideration  was  not 
furnished  to  him. 

At  the  very  beginning  of  my  remarics 
I  expressed  my  appreciation  for  the  Sen- 
ator. I  am  very  serious  in  saying  that.  I 
have  never  seen  in  all  the  years  I  have 
been  here  a  leader  who  was  more  devoted 
and  dedicated  to  expediting  the  business 
of  the  Senate  than  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia.  If  Senators 
sometimes  say  he  does  not  spare  them,  It 
is  equally  true  that  he  does  not  spare 
himself  ever. 

I  am  not  really  irritated  particularly 
by  thto  except  that  I  think  it  Is  unques- 
tionable that  the  Senate  has  gotten  into 
the  situation  where  matiue  men  some- 
times have  to  be  treated  like  schoolboys. 
Something  has  to  be  done  to  make  sure 
they  get  here  promptly  on  the  flrst  morn- 
ing of  a  week  ready  to  do  business.  If 
business  U  going  to  be  done,  a  Senator 
ought  to  be  here  and  he  ought  to  be  here 
without  that  kind  of  prompting. 

After  all,  all  men  are  boys  to  some 
extent.  And  it  to  no  disrespect  to  my  dto- 
tingulshed  colleague  to  say  that  thto  may 
w^  be  true.  I  merely  wanted  to  make 
sure  that  I  know  exactly  what  the 
situation  to,  and  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  if  I  do  not  respond  to  the  encourage- 
ment, it  to  because  it  to  physically  im- 
possible for  me  to  get  here. 

I  Just  hope  that  the  dtotingutohed  act- 
ing majority  leader  can  give  me  some 
assurance  that  probably  if  I  should  miss 
the  flrst  two  or  three  of  these  votes,  I 
win  not  be  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
having  missed  a  vote  that  was  so  dose 
that  one  vote  would  count.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  any  votes  c^ainst  the  biUs.  How- 
ever, it  might  be  so. 

I  ^nrik  the  distlngtilshed  Senator  for 
hto  courtesy.  I  assure  him  that  what  I 
have  said  to  not  in  criticism  of  him.  How- 
ever, I  do  fed  that  it  to  necessary  that 
the  Senate  has  had  to  resort  to  thto  kind 
of  expedient. 

I  am  sure  that  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  to  doing  a  good  job.  How- 
ever, he  may  have  to  do  it  for  a  while 
without  me.  However,  he  will  have  my 
prayers  and  my  sympathy  all  the  time  I 
am  gone. 

Mr.  BOBBBT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thw'r  the  distinguished  Senator.  May 
I  say  that  whatever  factors  may  have 
entered  into  the  necessity  for  program- 
ing votes,  as  to  the  case  here,  the  dlstin- 
gidshed  senior  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire doea  not  fall  into  the  category  of 
any  of  the  proWems  which  created  that 


neoeaaity.  Hto  dlllgencs  and  attwidanee 
are  always  of  the  highest  order. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  to  as  follows: 
The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o'dock 
ajn.  Following  the  remarks  of  the  two 
leaders  under  the  standing  order,  the 
dtotinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  C.  Byrd,  Jr.)  will  be  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes,  after  which 
the   distinguished   Senator   from   Iowa 
I  Mr.  Hughes)  wiU  be  recognized  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes,  following  which 
there  will  be  routine  morning  business 
for  not  to  exceed  IB  minutes,  with  a  3- 
minute  limitation  on  statements  there- 
in, after  which  the  Senate  will  return 
to   the   consid«»tion   of   the   revenue- 
sharing  bill,  HJl.  14S70.  Opening  state- 
mento  and  d^tate  will  ensue  on  that 
bill,  which  will  be  the  second  track  item 
following  our  return  on  September  5. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  241,  the  in- 
terim agreement  with  the  U5.SJEI.,  re- 
mains the  unflntohed  business,  and  will 
remain  the  first  track  item  following  the 
Labor  Day  holiday.  It  had  been  hoped 
that  some  agreement  might  be  reached 
with  respect  to  the  interim  agreement, 
by  which  Senators  oould  guide  them- 
selves with  respect  to  knowledge  of  a 
final  vote  thereon  in  mid-September, 
and  it  nmy  yet  be  possible  to  reach  such 
an  agreement  thto  week.  It  might  require 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  optimism  to 
hope  that  such  could  happen,  but  at  least 
I  hope  it  will.  ^^  ^  _^„ 

With  the  opening  statements  that  will 
be  made  on  the  revenue-diarlng  bill,  and 
the  debate  that  will  occur.  I  aaaume  that 
that,  together  with  clearance  of  the  cal- 
endar of  any  unanimous-consent  items 
thereon,  would  constitute  the  progress 
for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  convenience  of 
all  Senators,  I  adc  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  today's  majority  whip  no- 
tice be  printed  in  the  Rbcoko  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  whip 
notice  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD,  as  follows: 

Whif  NoncB 

AuowsT  17,  1972. 
Deae  Colleague:  The  Senate  wlU  convene 
tomorrow,  Friday,  at  10:00  ajn.  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr..  will  be  recognised  few  not 
to  exceed  16  mlnutae,  after  wbiai  Senator 
Hugbee  will  be  reoognlaed  for  not  to  exceed 
16  minute*. 

There  will  then  be  routlzie  morning  busi- 
ness for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  (3-minute 
statements  tbereln). 

Frtlowlng  routine  morning  business,  open- 
ing statements  and  debate  will  begin  on  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Bill,  wblcb  wlU  be  the  aec- 
ond-track  Item  following  our  return  on  Bep- 
t«mb«r  6.  S.J.  Ree.  341  (Interim  Agreement) 
remains  the  unflnlabAd  bualnee*— the  first- 
track  lt«m — following  the  lAbor  Day  boUday. 

TCSSDAT.    SCPTBMBXa    S 

The  Senate  wlU  convene  at  10:00  a.m. 
There  will  be  a  period  for  routine  morning 
biulnesa  for  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
statements  limited  therein  to  3  minute*. 
Upon  the  disposition  of  routine  morning 
business,  the  following  bills  will  be  taken  up. 


1  &  aavr  CMwnti  t»  •vnrvtraM.af  poUae 
oAcec*)— 1  bour  oa  bttl;  ao  aoauitM  nax  any 
amendment— a  yea  and  nay  vote  has  been 
ordered. 

2  8  18  (ClTfl  lefiwrtlew  to  vlothBB  of  aetlv- 
nies  protrtWted  by  TKle  IX  at  OrguitaKl 
Crime  Control  A«»»— H  b«mr  on  bUl:  » 
minutes  on  any  aowadaoent— «  yea  and  nay 
vote  baa  been  tMdnred. 

3  w*  eass  (Aa»aSm  Narcotic  Addict  B»- 
hablllUtioa  Act  of  1»M)— V4  hour  on  bUl: 
30  minute*  on  any  aaoendment— a  yea  and 
nay  vote  baa  been  onlend. 

4  8.  «5eT  (Pfoaeetttlons  for  crtmee  oom- 
Bitted  abaK«  alKran)— 1  taour  on  bm:  30 
mtttutes  on  aoy  atBandmezit— a  yea  and  nay 
vote  haa  been  ordered. 

&.  HA.  MSa  (Oorteot  daftclenclea  la  law 
mating  to  coiuiterfeitlng  and  forgery) — V& 
hour  on  bill;  30  mlnntea  on  any  amend- 
nmxt — a  yea  and  nay  vote  haa  been  cvdared. 

FtoUowing  the  f  oregotng  yea  and  nay  v«*ee, 
the  Senate  will  go  to  the  aeoaod-ttack  Item 
(HJ».  14870,  aefwiua  Sbarmg  Ae*);  anend- 
menU  wtU  be  la  enlar  7«a  and  nay  votes 
can  be 


1.  IHere  will  be  aevaaal  yea  and  nay  votes 
OB  Tuesday  aepUiwhw  6,  the  fimt  day  of 
session  foUowlng  the  Ijabor  Day  hAitday.  As 
yon  wlU  not*,  the  first  yea  and  nay  vote 
oould  occur  as  early  as  11:30  ajn.  (or  before 
U  aU  time  is  not  used) . 

2.  The  Interim  Agreement  with  the  UJB.S  Jt. 
remains  the  nnflnlsbed  tyitslnesa. 

3.  The  BevvBue  Sharing  Bill  (HR.  14S70) 
wUl  be  tb*  aaooBd-tra^  Iteas  dally  upon  our 
return  untu  the  MU  U  dlqioead  of. 

KOTK 

Olyvlously,  if  Oongreea  is  to  adjourn  sine 
die  by  September  SO— and  thla  Is  a  bopefnl 
tacget  date — ooaamlttee  work  on  HJt.  1  will 
have  to  be  done  during  the  days  between  the 
Republican  Convention  and  the  Labor  Day 
holiday,  even  though  the  Senate  will  not  be 
In  seeslon. 


-  ~Jl  LUi  liiiliMbll  —\  •--"•-  ---—-**'"-'-'- 
uzsH  fuU  coepetatlop  oa  tbe  part  oC  lU 
mamben  off  tha  wiimwitt— . 

MOXa  MOTS 

It  ibi  impoctaat  tbat.  U  posaiWe.  ooDlsf 
•noes  be  completed,  oa  bills  autboridag  ap- 
pzoprlatloDs  as  soon  as  poaailte.  so  that  the 
apitfoprlatlotu  bills  can  be  aotod  v^aa  as 
ewty  after  asptemtar  6  as  the  attaatton  wlU 
paniitt. 

It 

<lay 

before ,. 

aUM*  tbe  Senate  reaonvened  XoUeadng  the 
Democratic  Convanttoa,  the  foUowlng  major 
piecw  of  lagiaiatioa  (often  oontrovartlal) 
have  been  dlspoeed  of: 

1.  Foreign  Assistance  Authorization  Act. 

2.  Minimum  Wage. 
8.  Marltlae. 

4. 
k. 

a 

7. 

a. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

1». 

18. 

14. 


The  fuUsaliig  majtr  piaaaa  of  1 
remain  to  be  aeted  upo»    aae  way  e 
other— befbie  alaa  ••  aij^anunant. 
are  nait  naaassirily  airi.n>»i1  in  the  oedar  «< 
their  sBhertrJiiigi 

1.  IntMdaa  ngisinasat  «n  OSenslve  Weap- 
ons.   (Flnfe  asid   ••cooA  track   Iter 
return.) 

a.  R«T«fMM  Sbartag. 

a.  iCllttarrOonatructloB  Appropi^*'''*'**- 

4.  mmary  Procurement  Approprtatleaa. 


e.  H.a.l< welfare). 

7.  Sutijptwsiital  i^ipsBprlatlona. 

8.  DeMUaitRevlsUaseiidBxtenalon. 

9.  Vtelewa  Oonf erenee  WporU. 
HopefuQi;  acme  ottiar  lueaauran  eaa  be 

sandwiciMd  In  from  ttas  to  tlma.  as  the 
sltuaUoa  pMtmlta.  Fw  eaaaaple,  HH.  10739, 
Federal  Inasetlelde, 
tl 


loCOIvllBlgbto 
MUltMT  Aocwemarat  AtrtlKsteatlan. 
Military  Ooaatruatlan  AutlMstaatlon. 
Agrtr«iUvtf>  ^yrcprlattona, 
Freight  Car. 

Securltlee  Exchange  Act. 
Bxpoit  Control. 
SAIiT. 

SAA  Dlaaater  Loans. 
Vooaktonal,   Weha^llt*^*"    and    Bdu- 
cation  Assistance  AUowanee  for  Veterana 
16^  Oun  Ooatrol  BUL 
l«.  No-Fanlt  Inauiaxkoe. 

17.  Airport  and  Airways  Development. 

18.  American  Bevolution  Bicentennial 
Commission. 

19.  Continuing  Resolution. 

20.  Hurricane  Agnee  DlsaMer  Relief  Ap- 
propriation. 

ai.  Child  Nutrition  Programs. 

32.  a.  3S  Natlonai  8ol«»oe  Foundation 
Research. 

23.  Various  conference  reports  and  other 
bills. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  10  AJf. 

Mr.  BOBSRT  a  BTBD.  Mr.  Preeident. 
if  there  be  no  further  btulneaa  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  X  move,  in  aceczdance 
with  the  pRvtona  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  In  adjournment  imtll  10  a.  m. 
tomorrow. 

llie  motion  waaatcreed  to;  and  at  6:21 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Friday,  August  18,  1972,  at  10  a.m 


(XJNFIBMATIOMS 

Bzeeutive  nominatleas  oonflrmed  b\ 
the  Senate  August  IT,  10T2: 

DuPABTifxirr  *fr  twm  Tteaeoav 

Jack  ntLnkhn  Bennett,  of  Ouiiuectlctjt,  to 
be  a  Deputy  Onder  Obetutary  of  th«  Treasury. 

Warren  P.  Beaebt,  ct  OooAeoMeot.  to  be 
SA  Assistant  Secietaiy  of  tlie  Treasury. 

Frederic  W.  Hickman,  of  nilnols.  to  be  an 
Assistant  aecsetary  of  tlae  Trt— tay. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— r/u«-«rfcw,  August  17, 1972 


The  House  met  at  11  a.m. 

J.  C.  Jones,  pastor.  Glencarlyn  Boad 
Baptist  Church.  Palis  Church.  Va..  of- 
fered the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord  our  God.  we  beein  this  day 
aware  of  Thy  presence  and  our  need  for 
Thy  guidance.  May  Thy  spirit  blesE  the 
Members  of  Coogress  that  they  will  Iceep 
their  composure  in  dUGQcuit  Uoiea.  Inding 
inner  peace  and  becoming  instnuuents 
in  bringing  peace  to  the  world. 

May  each  M<*'"*^''  of  oux  govm'ning 
bodies  be  bleesed  with  Itiy  wisdom  to 
transform  every  privilege  and  opportu- 
nity into  {urogresB  and  hleesingH  for  all 
mankipd. 

We  seek  Thy  help  in  the  deliberations 
today  and  pray  for  Thy  love  to  alxHiBd 
in  our  hearts  for  every  oause  that  should 
claim  attention. 

Let  us  discipline  our  minds  and  ac- 
tions that  we  wiU  not  grow  weary  ki  well- 
doing, but  run  the  race  set  betfocc  us  with 
patience  wad  endurance.  Amen. 


oeedings  and  annonneea  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Withoirt:  objection,  tiat  Journal  stands 
approved. 

Tliere  was  no  ohjectton. 


TSBJODRNAL 

The  SFBAKSB.  Tht  Chair  has  exam- 
ined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pro- 


MESSAGE  FTIOM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  Uie  Saaate  tay  Mr. 
Arrington.  one  ci  its  cleriES.  announced 
that  tbe  Senaite  had  passed  without 
amsidmcnt  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R  16264.  An  act  making  certain  disaster 
rrtlef  Bupplaniantal  appioprtattsaa  for  the 
ftscal  year  1978.  and  for  other  pturpeees. 

The  message  also  annotmced  ttwt  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  3834.  An  act  to  authorlae  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1»T8  for  tbe  Cor- 
poration for  PnUte  Broadeaatlng  and  for 
making  grants  for  oenstruettMa  of  noneotn- 
nendal  edneattasial  bslevMon  or  xadlo 
bsoadeestlng  faeUlttea. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  pneed  hflls  of  the  foBewlng 


titles,  in  which  the  conourrence  of  the 
Houae  isreaueated: 

s.  SMI.  An  act  to  eatend  tbe  tiaiaeeablp 
pro^afls  foe  pratfMSteaal  putoUo  bmiOx  per- 
aennei.  and  pxojact  yants  far  9»duate 
training  In  public  health  under  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act:  and 

S.  3752.  An  act  to  extend  progmms  for 
asststsnce   to   medical   librarlea. 


caUj  of  thb  hoosk 

Mr.  LANHBUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  ojrder  that  a  quorum  is  not 
preacnt. 

Tbe  SPSAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  jinaent. 

Mr.  BOOOB.  Mr.  i^;>eaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  oaU  of  the  House  waa  ondared. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  tbe  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

{BoU  Mo.  3M| 
AbM**  nsdUke  BjnMa.Wto. 

Abouresk  Baker  OtbtXl 

Ataur  Baring  Oamtj 

Anderaon.  Barrett  OSHe.  If.T. 


Asbbrook 
Aapln 


Blanton 
IWatutk 


28826 

CUney 

Cl«ik 

Cl«y 

CoUlns.  111. 

Colmer 

Conta 

Ooayara 

Culvar 

Daniel,  Va. 

CXI  nW  Hon 

0«7lB.  Wla. 

Oelliim* 

OennU 

Dlae«U 
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Heckler.  UaM. 
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Jonee,  AU 

Keith 

Kemp 
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Leggatt 

Lennon 
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McMlUan 

Matblaa,  Calif. 
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Michel 

MUU.  Ark. 
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Mollohan 

Mnmagan 

O'Bara 


Pelly 
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Piyor,  Ark. 

BaiUback 

Rangrt 
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Flhodea 

Boberu 

Rodlno 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Roaenthal 

Riinnela 

Ruppe 

Ryan 
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SduQltz 

Soott 

Side 

Springer 

Steele 

Talcott 

Te*srue,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompaon.  N  J 

Veysey 

Waldle 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  328 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 

aquonmi.  ,  ^^ 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  ^^^^^^___ 

RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Pxirsuaiit  to  the  au- 
thority granted  to  the  Speaker  on  Thurs- 
day. Augittt  10,  1972,  the  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair  to  receive  tlie  representatives 
of  the  U  A  Olympic  team. 

Accordingly  (at  11  o'clock  and  34  min- 
utes a.m.)  the  House  stood  In  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


rex:eption    by    the    house    op 
reprksentativea  op  the  u.s. 

OLYMPIC  TEAM,  1972 

The  SPBAKBR  of  the  House  presided. 
Mr.  Clifford  H.  Buck,  president.  U.3. 
Olympic  Committee;  and  Miss  Cynthia 
Potter.  Sgt.  Raymond  Russell,  UJ3.  Ma- 
rine Corps,  and  Mr.  Wayne  Wells,  elected 
representative  members  of  the  U.S. 
Olympic  team;  entered  the  Chamber, 
escorted  by  the  Doorkeejjer  (Hon.  Wil- 
liam M.  Miller) ,  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  will  be  in 
order. 

My  colleagues,  may  I  begin  my  brief 
remarks  by  saying  that  we,  as  elected 
Representatives  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  are  proud  that  the  out- 
standing young  visitors  who  have  come 
here  today  are,  first  of  all,  Americans. 
We  are  proud  of  their  talents.  We  are 
proud  of  their  dedication.  We  believe  hi 
their  goals.  We  are  confident  of  their 
victory. 

We  welcome  them  to  the  House  of 
R^jresentatlves. 

[Applatiw.  the  Members  rising.! 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  now 
pleased  to  recognise  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentattvea.  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Booos) . 

Mr.  BOaoe.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Buck, 
my  ocdlaaguee  and  members  of  the  great 
American  Olympic  Team:  I  am  happy 


to  Join  with  the  distinguished  Speaker 
and  tlM  dtetingiHshed  minority  leader, 
Mr  FosB,  In  weloomlng  to  this  historic 
Chamber  the  members  of  our  team  soon 
to  begin  competing  in  the  Olympic  games 
in  Munich. 

This  is  an  ancient  competition,  dating 
back  to  the  year  780  B.C.,  continuing 
until  well  into  the  Christian  era  and 
revived  in  1896. 

Our  team  has  competed  for  many 
years,  and  has  won  great  distinction.  We 
are  proud  indeed  that  in  tliis  body  we 
have  two  distinguished  ex-Olymplc 
champions,  my  colleague  Bob  Mathias 
and  my  colleague  Ralph  Metcalfe. 

These  games  represent  peaceful  com- 
petition between  nations  promoting  bet- 
ter than  almost  anything  else  good  will 
and  international  understanding. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  members  of  our 
team,  some  of  whom  I  am  proud  to  say 
are  from  my  own  State  of  Louisiana — 
sitting  there  hi  the  gaUer>— that  you  go 
really  representing  us,  om*  country,  a 
great  nation,  and  you  go  with  the  bless- 
ing and  the  good  will  of  every  Member  of 
this  body  on  each  side  of  the  aisle. 

I  might  say  it  was  an  athletic  event 
or  a  team  event,  a  ping-pong  team, 
which  went  to  the  People's  Republic  of 
China,  which  first  opened  contact  with 
that  nation  after  25  years. 

So.  as  I  said  at  the  beginning,  we  are 
happy  to  have  you  here.  We  are  proud 
of  you.  We  wish  you  Oodspeed. 

We  shall  be  watching  youi-  perform- 
ance. 
Thank  you. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  now  recog- 
nizes the  distinguished  minority  leader 
of  aie  House  of  Representatives,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  iMr.  Gerald  R. 
PoaD). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
oiu-  distinguished  guests,  and  my  col- 
leagues: I  join  all  436  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  welcoming 
our  1972  Olympic  Team  to  the  people's 
House,  the  House  of  Representatives. 

In  my  24  years  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives I  have  been  privileged  to  sit 
in  the  House  and  to  hear  from  many, 
many  distinguished  guests.  We  have  had 
heads  of  state.  We  have  had  oiu-  famous 
and  heroic  astronauts.  We  have  had 
Presidents  of  the  United  States.  We  have 
warmly  welcomed  all  such  distinguished 
and  honored  dignitaries. 

But  I  think  I  speak  for  all  Members 
of  the  House  when  I  say  on  this  equally 
auspicious  occasion  each  and  every 
Member  wishes  to  each  and  every  one  of 
you  the  best  of  luck  to  win  those  Gold 
Medals  in  1972. 

The  modem  Olympiad  began  in  1896, 
and  we  have  had  20  since  that  time.  On 
17  out  of  those  20  occasions  the  United 
States  has  accumulated  enough  points 
to  be  recognized  as  the  winner.  On  three 
occasions  we  have  not  been  that  success- 
ful. 

But  it  is  my  judgment,  after  reading 
the  papers  of  the  trials  and  the  competi- 
tion in  all  of  the  events,  that  1972  is  the 
year  for  the  United  States  in  Munich. 
As  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Boggs.  two 
of  our  very  distmguished  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  their 
younger  days,  were  Gold  Medal  Winners 


in  the  Olympics.  Mr.  MnoALm,  of  my 
era  was  a  dJatlngnlshsd  msmbw  of  tJae 
400-meter  relay  team,  along  with  Jesae 
Owens  and  two  others.  Bos  Mathiab  was 
the  winner  of  the  decathlon  in  1948,  and 
again  in  1952. 

I  can  say,  observing  both  Ralph  Mkt- 
CALPE  and  Bos  Mathias,  they  are  in 
pretty  good  shape  today. 

I  might  add,  I  hope  the  fact  that 
Ralph  MrrcALn  and  Bob  Mathias  as 
Members  of  the  House  of  Represents- 
tlve.i  may  be  an  inspiration  for  some  of 
you.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  are  carry- 
ing on  m  the  same  great  tradition  that 
they  did  in  1936  and  again  in  1948  and 
1952  by  serving  m  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives today. 

With  all  sincerity,  I  urge  that  each 
and  every  one  of  you  serve  in  the  Con- 
gress; and,  being  a  little  prejudiced,  I 
hope  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Along  with  the  Speaker  and  the  dis- 
tmguished majority  leader  and  all 
Members  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  we  wish  you  the  very  beet.  The 
Olympics  have  contributed  substan- 
tially— not  only  the  games  but  also  the 
competitors — to  better  world  under- 
standing. 

As  we  move  in  1972  and  in  the  dec- 
ades ahead  to  a  hopefully  improved  and 
enlarged  world  of  understanding  let  me 
.say  that  each  and  every  one  of  you  by 
your  competition  can  contribute  to  a 
better  world  in  the  years  ahead. 

Good  luck  and  Godspeed! 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  now  lias 
the  honor  to  introduce  a  colleague  whom 
the  Chair  met  m  1933,  on  the  way  to 
Evuxjpe,  when  he  was  going  to  partici- 
pate va.  simtimer  athletic  erents,  having 
been  on  the  Olympic  team  the  year  be- 
fore. Later,  in  1936,  he  was  on  that  im- 
mortal relay  team  that  broke  the  world 
record  m  the  presence  of  Adolf  Hitler. 

A  fine  Congressman,  a  great  athlete, 
and  a  great  American,  the  Honorable 
Ralph  METCALn:  of  Illinois. 

Mr.    METCALFE.    Thank    you.    Mr. 

My  distmguished  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives;  a  good  friend 
of  mine  over  many  years,  Mr.  Clifford 
Buck:  a  very  fine  group  of  athletes  rep- 
resenting the  United  States,  America's 
finest,  the  Olympic  Team  to  compete  in 
the  20th  Modem  Olympic  Games:  I  have 
a  double  pleasure  this  morning,  for  my 
good  friend  and  colleague.  Congressman 
Bob  Mathias.  said  that.  "I  have  to  be  out 
in  the  district  tomorrow  on  congres- 
sional bustoess.  Will  you  please  say  a 
word  for  me?" 

I  am  happy  to  do  that,  and  to  say  to 
you,  though  he  sits  on  that  side  of  the 
aisle  and  I  sit  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
we  have  a  common  spirit  of  togetherness 
and  something  that  has  been  carried 
over,  and  these  athletes  will  idso  have 
that  spirit  when  they  return.  It  means 
that  you  accept  an  individual  for  what 
he  is  and  the  craitribution  that  he  is 
making. 

My  arch  competitor  during  the  1930's. 
the  great  Olympic  champion,  Jesse 
Owens,  and  I  are  still  friends.  We  play 
in  the  same  f  oiuTiome,  although  we  play 
against  each  other.  It  Is  that  sort  of 
spirit  that  is  so  Important  to  us. 


Tomorrow  and  tbe  couple  of  dtys 
tberaafter  you  attiletes  win  be  engdBvk- 
ing  oo  a  new  and  brUUaat  experience. 
7ou  will  be  gctet  to  Uunldi.  and  I  think 
it  is  wise  to  ser  to  yen  now  that  the  fine 
people  of  Otmuiy  are  most  anzloas  to 
bave  you.  Tbey  ere  most  anxious  to  have 
these  Olymple  Oaiaee.  Aitd  they  are  also 
somewhat  embarrassed  and  would  like 
to  remove  the  stigma  that  occurred  in 
1930. 1  wouM  hc«)e  that  you  wlB  not  hear 
that  any  mere.  ^    ^ 

If  you  set  the  f  uU  impact  of  your  hosts, 
those  CD  the  BfUnleh  Olympic  Coimnit- 
tee  and  all  of  the  Oermans,  It  will  be  for 
you  to  lemcmber  Oermany  as  it  Is  to- 
day ^"d  to  remeudwr  Munich.  This  Is 
their  goal  and  this  is  their  purpose,  for 
all  of  us  can  recogniwt  the  importance  of 
the  effort  that  has  been  put  forth. 

We  ref «:  to  our  villages  as  the  (Kymidc 
villaces.  lliey  refer  to  them  as  the  ober- 
wiesenfeid.  and  that  means  a  oomplex 
(if  740  acres  for  athletic  and  cultural 
olymptads.  There  wiH  be  art  exhibits,  the 
theater,  oooewts,  oroheetras,  operas,  bal- 
let, and  foUdcfe  festivals. 

So,  in  addition  to  athletics,  you  will 
have  the  oi>portiuilty  to  see  this  Bavar- 
ian coimtry,  this  country  that  aligns 
themselves  with  'Vienna,  and  many  of 
them  would  like  to  think  of  themselves 
as  bdng  Viennese,  who  have  spent  over 
1400  niUieB  in  order  to  make  your  stay 
enjoyable  and  to  remember  it  as  you 
move  atone  In  physical  life. 

•nie  main  competition  itseU  will  be  in 
the  arena,  a  free  form  steel  and  plexi- 
^ass  tent.  Ttwy  caU  it  the  "tent  roof" 
tent,  and  under  this  cover  is  904)00  square 
yatds,  wiiich  is  equivalent  to  14  football 
fields. 

The  (»ympic  stadium  itself  hosts 
80,000;  the  sprats  hall  ll.OOO;  and  there 
win  be  9,000  seats  for  those  who  wish  to 
see  the  swimming  events. 

After  these  games  are  over  these  facil- 
ities will  be  turned  over  to  the  peoide  of 
Munich  for  heanyig,  recreational,  and 
cultural  development — Chousing  for  some 
16,000  residents,  dormitories  for  1,800, 
end  there  win  be  facilities  m  the  eiemen- 
•  tary  and  high  schools  to  sMscommodate 
some  8.000. 

This  is  because  you  are  going  over  there 
as  a  member  of  the  UB.  track  team, 
and  other  countrlee  wiH  be  partici- 
pating. I  wmdd  urge  yc«  to  view  what 
you  see  there,  to  look  at  their  mass  tran- 
sit system,  to  be  aUe  to  ride  on  their 
subways,  in  which  they  take  a  great  deal 
of  pride,  to  be  able  to  shop  hi  the  malls 
and  to  see  the  lack  of  automobiles  in 
those  malls. 

Because  you  are  going  over  there  in  the 
spirit  of  oompetitlon  already  you  have 
achieved  a  goal  in  yoiu:  Uf e.  L  for  oiw,  am 
not  concerned  as  to  whether  or  not  you 
come  back  with  the  gold  naedal  but  rather 
what  else  you  do  come  back  with,  that 
will  be  of  lasting  value. 

Many  people  have  sdced  me — and  they 
will  ask  you,  if  they  have  not  already 
done  so— "What  is  your  greatest  experi- 
ence?" I  told  them  mine  was  in  193t. 
when  I  finished  the  100  meters,  hn  the 
ftesl  Olympic  ttyouts  and  I  was  pulled 
off  to  the  side^  and  the  gentleman  said. 
"T  want  to  take  your  measu-ements  for 
your  mrifofm  on  the  Olympic  Team." 


That  to  me  was  my  gnateit  experience. 
I  then  kxww  ttiat  X  would  have  the  op- 
portimMyolieunfiiittngiaycoanttyand 
tbat  Ihad  mad*  the.Olymirie  TiBain. 

8o  wten  TOO  80  to  Uunleb,  you  go  with 
our  MfBirtrnr  and  "with  our  q;>trlt.  I  would 
ask  that  you  prepare  youis^tes  so  that 
you  may  be  able  to  return  to  your  fam- 
ilies, to  your  community,  some  of  the 
bso^tts  that  you  are  the  recipients  of, 
tiyyi  the  reason  why  you  are  the  greatest 
that  we  have  hi  the  United  States.  Tou 
win  come  back  assiroilng  a  role  of  lead- 
ership, helping  to  make  this  country  a 
greater  country  than  It  is  today,  and 
then  you  will  know  that  you  have  reaUy 
gotten  the  full  impact  of  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  UB.  Olympic  Team. 

Our  wishes,  oinr  prayers,  our  confidence 
go  with  jrou  as  jrou  represwit  all  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 
[Applause,  the  Membera  rising.] 
The  SPSAKEB.  Thank  you,  Ralph.  I 
am  sure  that  yomr  words  today  wiH  be 
an  tnspiratian  to  the  members  of  otir 
great  Olympic  team,  as  your  performance 
on  the  Olvnvic  field  was  an  ttJfl?iratlon, 
to  all  young  Americans  In  the  IfSO's. 
We  appvedate  the  historical  perspecttve 
from  ^rtilch  an  Olympic^  winner,  now 
a  great  pnbUe  servant,  is  able  to  review 
the  past  and  present  importance  of  these 
International  games. 

Now  I  have  the  honor  of  presenting 
Mr.  cmrord  Buck,  who  is  Chairman  of 
the  UJ9.  Olynqitc  Committee.  Mr.  Buck. 
[Mr.  Buck  rose,  to  appaause.] 
The  SPEAKER.  Every  mendser  of  this 
great  team— «nd  they  occupy  a  major 
portion  of  this  chamber— is  a  distln- 
gutehed  and  an  aocooapliahed  American. 
We  would  like  to  meet  them  aiL  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  them  all.  But  in  the 
interests  of  time  they,  themselves,  by 
their  own  election,  have  chosen  repre- 
sentatives to  speak  for  them. 

I  maJce  that  preliminary  statement,  be- 
cause I  want  to  emptaMi*^  that  it  is  oaly 
a  ooinddeaee  that  the  first  person  I  am 
going  to  call  on  happens  to  toe  an  alum- 
nus of  my  unirersity.  happens  to  partic- 
ipate in  a  sport  I  parttdpated  in  in  my 
university,  is  a  resident  of  ray  State,  is 
(me  of  the  all-Ume  afihAmericaa  wres- 
tling champtons,  and  daring  his  ooHege 
yefos  brolae  an  records  ever  made  at  the 
umrerstty  of  Oklahoma. 

I  have  the  great  honor,  and  take  pride 
in  It,  presentlnr  to  you  »fr.  Wayne  Wdte, 
lOTO  world  champion  wrestler. 
[Apphmse.  the  Members  rising.! 
Mr.  WAYNS  WSX^LS.  Mr.  BipeakKX,  dis- 
ttmffHiahad  B^nesntatives:  First  of  all 
X  would  like  to  just  thank  the  irtiola  Con- 
gress for  being  so  wonderful  not  only  to 
me  but  to  the  whole  Olympic  delesation 
from  the  United  States,  to  allow  us  to 
come  hete  today  and  Just  see  all  this.  It 
is  really  great. 

Personally,  I  would  Just  like  to  again 
thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker.  We  in  Oldahonu. 
are  real  proud  of  him,  and  I  know  he  ts 
real  proud  of  the  people  of  Okaahoma. 

Speaklivras  a  repreeentative  from  the 
Otynwle  T^am.  I  woidd  Just  lite  to  say 
that  n  is  a  tremendous  honor  to  be  a 
member  of  ttie  Olymple  Team  and  to  go 
to  Munich  and  to  represent  the  United 
States  of  Amertea;  I  woidd  Just  Uke  to 
pMge  mysstf  petwBaUy  and  as  a  rep- 


resentatlTe  of  the  team  that  we  flve  going 
to  go  over  tbsre  and  do  everything  that 
we  can  to  bring  back  a  OMd  UMy  for 
efcry  itngla  person  ttat  makes  the  trip. 

Thanks  alot. 

[  Applauee.  the  MOmhars  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  It  Is  now  my  honor  to 
intioduce  a  young  man  who  has_dlstin- 
guishad  htanaeif  in  nuny  ways,  nnrt  of 
all.  ha  is  a  membar  of  the  UB.  liarlne 
Corp*,  and  Ithlnk  that  Is  a  disttitftion. 

Second.  I  am  told  he  is  a  sergeant  in 
the  UJ3.  Marine  CorpB. 

And  when  yott  see  Urn  I  know  that  you 

wiU  agree  that  every  private  in  every 
^p^mny  that  he  has  served  In  respected 

his  authority.  ._^^ 

He  has  heen  the  1969  ll^t  faeavyweii^t 

iotoservice  boxing  champion,  and  the 
1970  Ftan  American  Oames  light  heavy- 
weight champion.  On  the  tx»xing  team 
representing  us  he  will  bring  bade  the 
Ooki  Medal. 

It  is  an  honor  to  present  Raymond 
RuasaU  of  the  UB.  Marine  Corps. 

[Atvlaiae.  the  Members  rising-J 

Mr.  RA'TMOMD  RUSEUEtli.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behaU  of  aU  of  the  Olym- 
pians, I  thank  you  f  or  tbia  beoor  sad 
the  privilege  of  speaking  before  this  dis- 
tinguished leglshrtlTe  body,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  UaMed  States.  We  feel 
that  it  is  most  appropriate  for  this  Con- 
gress to  boner  us  today  as  the  UB. 
Olympic  Committee  was  esieUlshed 
when  the  »lst  Congress  passed  Public 
Law  806.  ,     „ 

You  are  the  Representatives  of  all 
the  people  of  thU  groat  Nation,  and 
through  you  we  want  to  thank  all  these 
people  for  their  support,  mocal  and  fi- 
nandai  support,  and  for  enabiing  all 
of  us  to  repreesBt  them  in  the  20th 
Olynunad  in  Munich. 

One  of  the  ideals  of  Baron  Da  Conber- 
tlD— if  I  am  pranoundttg  his  name  cor- 
rectly—who was  the  founder  of  the 
modem  Olympiads,  was  to  "create  tater- 
national  amity  and  good  will,  thus  lead- 
ing to  a  hapi^  and  more  peaceful 
wm-ld." 

ao  wMle  all  of  us  wUl  seeic  to  reach 
our  hlgliest  level  of  >H,wim<i»lauent  in 
our  reapeetive  LuupaiUloaa,  X  pledge  to 
you  and  the  American  people  that  our 
primary  purpose  will  be  to  fulfill  that 
ideal  of  the  Baronls  on  the  fidd  of 
frigidly  strife:  and  we  wlH  extend  the 
hand  of  friendsUMn  on  behalf  of  the 
muted  States  to  all  these  men  and 
women  from  all  nations,  with  our  fond- 
est hope  that*  we  may  oontrtbate  to  a 
greater  understandlnc  ttmt  will  lead  to 
an  everlasting  peace  throughout  the 
wocid. 

I  thank  you  very  mudL 

[Atgaajuee.  the  Members  ristaig.l 

Tlie  SFBBJKER.  I  have  saved  the  {vet- 
tleet  team  member  for  the  last.  This  dts- 
tingutahed  young  lady,  chosen  by  all  of 
her  colleagnss  on  .our  great  team,  and  I 
belong  to  the  smsUest  minority  in  Amer- 
ica, the  sboct  people. 

aha  ig  last  only  with  reapoet  to  her 
sUttire.  Sbe  has  pmen  bsr  taMnts  are 
towering:  she  wm  aS  three  odtdoor  AAU 
diving  championships  in  19T1.  She  is  cer- 
tain to  farias  immeaoeaa  giirmedslM 

It  te  mi  honor  indeed  to  lasesnfe  Miss 
Cyntliia  PMtm.  of  Houston,  Tex. 
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[AooUuae.  tba  Mcmberi  rising.] 

iBm  CTirCHXA  POraCR.  Mr. 
apeafeoii.  M«nbeci  of  Congreat.  ladles  aiid 
gHiUamen:  On  bdialT  of  ttie  women's 
rei»r«Mntotlve8  of  tSiis  lOTS  OlyiBpte 
Team  I  abould  like  to  thank  you  for  giv- 
ing us  tbe  time  of  yours  today  to  receive 
us  bfsre. 

I  am  proud  to  be  representing  the 
United  States  In  Mxmlch  this  month,  and 
I  woxikt  like  to  say  that  we  will  all  do  our 
very  best. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

[Applause._the  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  My  colleagues  and  our 
guests,  I  want  to  thank  those  who  have 
addressed  us.  They  have  been  outstand- 
ing representatives  of  a  wonderful  team. 
I  t.hftnh-  those  who  selected  them  for 
''hooting  such  typical  and  outstanding 
yoimg  America  athletes;  I  thank  all  of 
you  again  for  coming  here  today. 

This  concludes  the  program.  The 
House  will  stand  in  recess  and  will  re- 
convene In  5  minutes. 

The  president  of  the  n.S.  Olympic 
committoe  and  the  three  elected  repre- 
sentatlvs  members  of  the  n.S.  Olympic 
team  were  escorted  by  the  Doorkeeper 
from  the  Chamber. 


provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  Judgments  in  favor  of 
dae  Bldkapoo  Tndlw  of  Kansas  and 
OUaUotaa  la  TT"***"  Claims  Commission 
dockets  ITos.  316.  31SA,  317. 145, 193.  and 
318.  with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendments,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
AspncALL,  Halet,  Edmowdson,  Aboxirezk, 
Sayloh,  Stkiceb  of  Arizona,  and  Camp. 


AFTER   RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  c»Uad  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
12  o'clock  and  17  minutes  pjn. 


PRINTIKO    OP    PROCEEDINGS    HAD 
DURING  THE  RECESS 

Mr.  OUnZX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  mian- 
imous  eonsent  that  the  proceedings  had 
during  the  recess  be  printed  in  the  Rac- 

ORO. 

llie  SPEAKBSt.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  rsqnsst  of  the  gcntieman  from  Ma»- 
JWchOBetts? 

Tliare  was  no  objectlan. 


APPOINTliiENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJEi.  3887.  ACQDISmDN  OP  VIL- 
LACSB  STTB  FOR  PAYSOW  BAND 
OF    YAVAPAI-AFACHE  INDIANS 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
l^teaker's  table  tbe  bill  (H.R.  3337)  to 
authorise  the  acQulsltUm  of  a  village  site 
for  the  Payaon  Band  of  Yavapai-Aiiache 
Tn(11^^^  and  for  other  purposes,  with  a 
Senate  ftm«miiTnpnt  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  ^rnmnAmmt,  and  request  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  oonfarees:  Messrs. 
Aspnucx,  Halst,  SBKomsoH,  ABouaxzK, 
Satlob,  Sziian  of  Arlssona,  and  Ldjah. 


rado?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  ftdlowtav  ocmferees:  VCtun. 
AapnuLL.  Hftur,  BtomnroaoH,  ABOimzK, 
Satlok,  BstiuMM.  at  Arizona,  and  Lujak. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  7743.  DISPOSITION  OP  JUDG- 
MENT FUNDS  OP  YANKTON  SIOUX 
TRIBE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  7742)  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  fimds  to 
pay  a  Judgment  In  favor  of  the  Yankton 
Sioux  Tribe  in  Indian  Claims  Commis- 
sion docket  No.  332-A,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  Senate  amendment  thereto, 
disagree  to  the  Senate  amendment,  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon.         

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  heai-s  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 

ASPINALL,  BULKY,  EdMONUSON,  AbOURIZK. 

Saylor,  Steioxk  of  Aiizona,  and  Camp. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  a7a7.  DBPOSmON  OP 
JUDOMENT  FUMSB  OF  KICKAPOO 
TXaSUSB  OF  B:4I«8A8  and  OKLA- 
HOMA 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  8694,  DISPOSmON  OP  JUDG- 
MENT Ii^JNDS  OP  YAVAPAI  APACHE 
TRIBE 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  cooisent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  8694 >  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Yavapai  Apache  Tribe  i:i  Indian 
Claims  Commisston  dockets  Nos.  22-^ 
and  22-P.  and  for  other  purposes,  with 
a  Senate  amendment  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  Senate  amendmoit.  and  request  a 
confermice  with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
ASPINALL.  Halbt,  ausoirosoH,  Aboocsk. 
Saylor.  Stbisxb  of  Arizona,  and  Lujan. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  OH 
S.  3230.  DIBPOBrTlOlf  OF  JUDa> 
MBNT  FUNDS  OF  AS8IN1BOINE 
TRIBES 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  3230)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  funds  to  pay  a 
judgment  in  favor  of  the  Asslnlbolne 
Tribes  of  Indians  In  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission docket  No.  27d-A,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  House  amendment 
thereto,  insist  on  the  House  amendment. 
and  agree  to  the  oonf  erence  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

Itie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectkm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? The  Chair  hoars  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 

ASPINALL,  HALKY,  BOMOHDSOli,  ABOmUSK, 

Saylor,  Steiger  of  Arlaooa.  and  Camp. 


Mr. 

to  toka  fran  the 
tlio  Ull  (SJL  <797)  to 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
HJl.  10858,  DISPOSITION  OF  JUDG- 
MENT FUNDS  OF  THE  PUEBLO  DE 
ACOMA 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Spealcer's  table  the  bill  (HJL  10868)  to 
provide  for  the  dispo^tion  of  funds  ap- 
propriated to  pay  a  judgment  in  favor  of 
the  Pudalo  de  Acoma  in  Indian  Claims 
Commission  docket  No.  266,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  request  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  thereon. 

Dm  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemso  from  Colo- 


INEQUTTABLE   TARIFF   HURTS   U.S. 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

(Mr.  WOLFF  adced and  was  given  pet^ 
mission  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker.  ooBsidering 
the  critical  state  of  the  eaonenay  in  gen- 
eral and  the  defense-related  eeonomy  in 
the  Long  Island  area  in  particular,  I  am 
deeply  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
American  small  business  defense  firms 
are  unable  to  compete  in  the  Canadian 
market. 

This  situation  has  resulted  from  a 
se^ningly  inequitable  tariff  arrange- 
ment whereby  Canadian  def«ise  flraks 
can  sell  to  the  United  States  without  im- 
port duty,  while  the  UJ3.  firms'  sales  to 
Canada  are  subject  to  4iat¥  ou  all  orders 
of  undo-  a  quarter  million  dollars. 

I  believe  that  ttiere  is  a  close  relation- 
ship between  the  economies  of  oiu-  two 
nations  and  I  in  no  way  wish  to  penaliBB 
the  Canadian  economy.  However,  I  feel 
that  the  terms  of  the  Informal  defense 
production  understanding  must  be  al- 
tered to  zefleet  more  clearly  the  severe 
unemplcQ^ment  in  our  Nation. 

This  must  be  considered  by  the  appro- 
priate officials  invoived  in  the  ongoing 
bilateral  talks  on  this  agreement.  All 
that  we  are  asking  is  an  even  break  for 
U.S.  small  business. 


EXTENSION  OP  THE  EMERGENCY 
EMPLOYMENT  COMPENSATION 
ACT  OF  1971 

(Mr.  aUTTH.  of  New  York  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  aod  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  York.  Mr,  Speaker. 
I  am  committed  to  attemivts  to  reduce 
the  crucial  unemployment  aituatlon  that 
presently  exists  throughout  tbe  United 
States  and  particularly  In  my  own  con- 
gressional district.  Latest  reports  avaU- 
aUo  for  the  Niagan-Xdo  Coonty  area 


8l)ow  the  uneniploTinsnt  rate  to  be  8.3 
psroent  for  tUe  BfiSalo  standard  metro- 
poHtan  stfctimol  attm    DMSA. 

piAllc  Lav  az-22t,  extensten  of  the 
Emergency  Bntptajfrnect  CompensasMB 
Act  of  19T1  allows  for  IS  weeks  of  addi- 
tional imemidayment  insuranee  when 
the  Stated  unemploynient  rate  rises 
above  6.S  percent.  Along  with  the  IS 
week  extended  benefits,  this  legislation 
recognized  the  safTering  and  hardship 
that  many  people  are  continuing  to  ex- 
perience and  reoognliad  our  need  to  pro- 
vide assistance  dhrlng  this  emergency. 

The  present  unemployment  rate  In 
New  York  State  Is  5.93  percent  wideh 
makes  tbe  State  ineligible  for  extended 
emergency  unempkiyment  benefits.  Yet. 
at  the  same  time,  there  are  pocket  re- 
gions throughout  the  State.  Indhidtng 
Buffalo,  town  of  Tonawanda.  Brie  Coun- 
ty. Niagara  Falls,  North  Tonawaxtda.  and 
Nlsgara  County  whose  unemployment 
rate  exceeds  the  0.S  iiercent  cutoff  level. 
Because  of  the  inequities  in  the  present 
legislation  which  prevents  these  people 
from  reeeiv&w  extended  or  emergency 
compensation,  I  am  today  introducing 
legislation  which  would  allow  any  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  to  con- 
tinue receivteg  benefits  so  long  as  the 
area's  unemployment  rate  remains  above 
the  level  prescribed  by  the  present  law. 

I  should  be  the  first  to  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  unemployment  compensation 
Is  not  the  final  answer  to  those  peoi^ 
wha  must  receive  It.  B\it,  it  will  allow 
them  the  assistance  they  need  until  we 
realize  the  training  and  the  Jobs  that  are 
ao  essentisd  to  our  local  and  national 
economy. 

I  urge  immediate  consideration  of  the 
assistance  offered  by  this  legislation. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Spe^er,  I  make  the 
point  of  ordCT  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

■nie  SPEAKER.  Ttie  gentieman  from 
North  Carolina  makes  the  point  of  order 
that  a  qnonun  is  not  preeent. 

The  Chair  will  count. 

Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
the  point  at  order. 

Die  ^PBAKZSR.  Ttie  gentleman  may 
withdraw  the  point  of  order. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Ctilfomia  (Mr.  Hawkins  rise? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  TMS  is  not  subject  to 
objection. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
pieeeut. 

The  SPEAKER.  "Hie  Chair  has  just 
counted. 

A  quonunls  not  preeent. 

Mr.  OTVEIIli.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  HOuse. 

A  call  of  Vba  House  was  ordered. 

The  Cleifc  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
namee: 

IfUM  no.  S8S] 


Obtrt* 

Kitth 

FMtea 

nasUiWU. 

nyor.  acfe. 

KOA 

BsUakMk 

gsr 

Knes 

RMa 
BMd 

oowor 

utaatan 

VtUXJUB 

vmrm 

Uai^lA. 

BKHMT.  N.Y. 

MeCtotnuwk 

Byui 

M«M«i.  Ala. 

Meimtan 

autM«etd 

■issi.  Ooto. 

MaUUaHI 

SebatMT 

nrailagbuTMQ 

UsthtM.  OaUf . 

BahnMb»H 

OftUASlMr 

UMehMT 

QooCt 

OU>boDa 

NUelMl 

aupMT 

any 

■prinsv 

n^nf^n.  WfLflh, 

MoorbaAd 

TkbMtt 

HMtw 

PaMEaA& 

Te««ue.  CftUf 

HAMTt 

Pktman 

UHeoMi 

HcddMr.  MM*. 

Prtiy 

v*fMir 

HuU 

P«rs»r 

WahU* 

The  SPEAKER,  On  this  roHeall,  357 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  c»ll  were  dispensed 
with. 


Abminsk 

Btotnlk 

Camay 

AAtor 

Boos 

a»rt«r 

Bttker 

Bow 

OtaAmbMrlAUk 

Buli]« 

Biinkltr 

OiMitcr 

Betta 

OUmB 

Olkrtc 

Bttlfh^ifl 

osffny 

OoUlMm. 

EQUAL  HOUCATTONAL  OFPORTUNI- 
TIBB  ACT  OF  ISn 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  dh'ec- 
tion  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1090  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  RKS.  1090 

Retolvad,  TbM.t  tqwn  tte  adoptipn  of  this 
resolution.  cUua*  27(d)(4)  of  ruU  XI  to 
the  contmry  notwitlMtsndIng,  the  House 
sh»u  immedUtely  reertve  Itself  into  the  Oom- 
mtttee  of  the  Wboto  Bonae  ob  tlM  State  oC 
tbe  Union  for  the  cofwkUiattea  at  tlw  MU 
(HA.  1S91S)  to  fortber  tbe  acbUmmaaX  of 
eqoel  educfttlaoal  opporttUklttM.  anA  all 
potBta  of  atdec  against  said  blU  are  bacabf 
waived.  After  gr"^''^  debate,  which  abaU  be 
confined  to  the  bin  and  shaU  contmue  not 
to  exceed  two  boon,  to  be  equally  dtvlded 
and  controlled  by  tbe  chairman  and  ranfclng 
mlnorliy  member  of  tbe  Oommlttee  on  Bdu- 
cation  and  Cabor.  tbe  blU  tfta>  be  reatf  for 
ameadBMBt  uader  tba  ftveHoabMBte  rule.  It 
diaU  be  In  otder  to  oonslder  witbomt  tbe  In- 
terrentlon  of  any  pamt  of  otdet  tbe  amaaa- 
ment  la  tbe  nature  ot  a  aubaUtute  raoom- 
mended  by  tl»  Ckunmittee  on  Bdiicatlon  aad 
Labor  now  printed  m  "he  bin  as  an  original 
blu  for  tbe  puipoee  of  amendment  under 
tbe  ava-rateute  rule,  and'  andk  aabsHtute 
sbaU  be  read  for  amendment  by  titles  In- 
stead of  by  aeotlona.  It  abaU  be  m  osdar  to 
oonaider  without  tbe  intarvaaUoat  of  any 
point  of  oedar  aa  an  ainaiirrliaaat  to  the  ona- 
mlttee  amondaient  In  tbe  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute the  provisloiu  of  section  406  of  the 
blu  HJS.  18915.  At  tbe  coneluatom  of  such 
consideration,  the  Oommtttee  dxaU  rlaa  and 
report  tbe  liin  to  tboRouee  with  aueli  amend- 
ments aa  may  have  bean  adopted,  and  any 
Member  may  demand  m  aaparata  vote  in  tte 
HOiiae  on  May  aiitanrtsiant  adopted  in  tbe 
Committee  of  tbe  Wboio  to  the  bttl  or  to  tbe 
committee  ameadmont  In  tbe  nature  of  a 
subetltute.  Tlie  prevloua  queetton  abaU  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  tba  bin  and  amend- 
ments thereto  to  final  paaaage  wttbont  m- 
terrenlng  meitlon  ecoept  one  motion  to 
reeommit  wttb  or  without  Inatnietlona. 

Ttie  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognises 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
CoLMOt)  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLatBR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  St  minutes  to  tlie  minet^ 
ity,  to  the  very  able  and  dlsttnguWMd 
gentleman,  my  friend  from  C^difomla 
(Mr.  Sum) ;  and  pending  that  I  yield 
myself  suota  time  as  I  may  oonsMme. 

Mr,  Speaker,  if  I  may  have  the  atten- 


tloB  of  the  mambBieM^  I  would  Uke  to 
make  a  few  remarks  tlMt  Z  rscard'  as 
perttaient  to  the  oonsMiratien  ef  tMs 
matter. 

nnt,  Mr.  Speaker,  petnAt  me  to  say 
for  the  bencAt  ct  the  membersfaUi  gen- 
erally and.  partieoterly  for  thses  «^o 
might  be  teoBiited  to  encage  in  aootie  lUla- 
tory  practicee  here,  ths*  we  haVo  teeen  a 
long  time  in  gelttaig  this  tatt,  or  any 
bill  of  this  natvre  to  tbe  fioor.  Ali«iM*r- 
man  oi  ttie  Oonunlttee  on  RuUs,  and 
having  the  priTitoge  that  Oiat  eommlt* 
tee  possesses  of  eaBlng  up  resclutionB 
of  this  nature,  under  pririlsge,  I  have 
tried  to  cooperate  with  tbe  leadetaliip  to 
the^seet  of  my  ability,  and  I  think  with 
the  approval  of  my  sommlttee— and  we 
have  arrived  at  this  hour. 

It  oouki  have  been  ooUOd  w>  ^aysago. 

Now  I  have  an  understandhag,  and  if  I 
am  not  oorreot  aboMt  that,  of  oonrse^  I 
win  be  cerreeted.  that  this  matter  fteally 
enjoys  that  high  privtleas.  and  to  eacar' 
eise  that  high  privtle«s,  thU  matter  Ie 
oooaeidered  now. 

It  ie  tbe  purpoBO  of  this  House  faqr  a 
reeotattan  beratofore  acreed  upon  that 
the  <3oncress  will  noess  lusBarraw  night, 
but  if  I  understand  the  agresnieni  that 
I  have  oorreetly,  this  matter  taavtogihat 
privlkse,  is  aoing  to  be  pursaad.antli  its 
consummation  and  a  final  derision  one 
way  or  tbe  other. 

ISils  House  will  get  oat  of  here  on 
scbedOle  lor  tbe  recess  if  the  meaalMr- 
shlp  oeoperstes.  If  it  does  noi.  I  am 
going  to  instst  upon  this  privfleaed  mat- 
ter being  pursued  to  tbe  end,  and  I  hope 
we  may  have  the  cooperation  of  the 
House. 

IHm,  so  there  can  be  no  confusion  and 
in  order  to  pat  the  matter  1&  casreci 
perspective,  this  matter  of  f  creed  busins 
for  the  pnrpeee  of  adriering  racial  bal- 
ance is  poesihly  ettber  first  or  oertainb 
not  mwe  than  second.  If  not  cf  eg^isl 
tmp^rtaw^.  dapssMUnc  on  honr  you  want 
to  evaluate  it,  to  the  Vietnam  war  itself. 
Tbe  great  nM4esttr«f  tiao  people  of  ttaU 
oountry,  ifw^i^'^  the  PresidBnt  of^  the 
Uinted  States,  want  to  aee  sound  to  ttie 
war  St  ttse  eariiest  practtaal  date.  T3m» 
also  want  to  see  an  end  at  the  enrileat 
date  to  this  tetcterahle  lituattSB  of  tak- 
ing ehildrsa.  transpoartlng  ttaem  up  to 
20i.  30.  cr  40  miles,  not  to  mention  a  half 
mile  or  a  mile,  awar  from  their  homes 
for  the  puxpooe  of  achieving  ractei  bal- 
ance in  our  achoolk. 

Mow.  I  ttUnk  it  la  only  Mr  to  say  that 
some  legislative  committees  have  been 
rather  relnetant  to  tate  any  action  upon 
tfae  bills  that  have  been  presented  to 
ttion.  There  is  a  ooostitMtktnid  amend- 
msnt  that  bM  been  Espeskng  In  the  oom* 
mittee  headed,  by  my  fctcsid.  an  able 
gentteman.  the  dean  of  this  Honse,  tfae 
gentleman  from  New  York  iUr.  Caujta) , 
who  will  be,  aoeordins  to  the  press, 
shortly  leaving  us,  at.  the  end  of  this 
term,  and  that  will  be  a  great  loss  to 
this  body.  But  that  committee  has  not 
seen  fit  to  report  out  that  amendment, 
nor  has  it  seen  fit  to  report  out  the 
Piesidsnt^  reeommendations  on  a  mora- 
torium ttiat  wouM  hold  ttds  maMer  In 
abegraaee^imta  the  OBngress«e«Ul  anaUy 
enaot  a  tayi  wltti  seme  gniflsimes  under 
Its  oonstttattonal  auttaaMr  to  step,  as 
I  said,  this  inUdoraMe  situation. 
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w.  jKHir  CoBunlttee  on  Rulea— « 
ai^orttr  of  liMBt.  of  count,  act  alwayi 
iMortimwin  hmA  thtm  thrw  propoii- 
tloiM  bofore  It:  •  oonstltuttonal  •mood- 
msnt;  Uw  PuMMenf*  awratcrium  and 
tbe  girtiMlnff  voraian  of  the  CommlttM 
oa  MMMrttnn  and  Labor. 

Tba  CoDMslttae  on  Rules  saw  flt  to— I 
use  tke  word.  yes.  "lurpaas."  X  night  as 
w^  use  It— bypaas  the  Judldaxy  Cmn- 
mittoe  on  the  constitutional  amendment 
and  clear  It  to  the  flo<ur.  But,  and  I  want 
tbia  made  plain  mw.  It  did  not  exercise 
authodty  or  penrer  possessed  by  it  to 
briac  oat  tiM  President's  moratorium. 
On  ttM  contrary,  with  some  rtlllgaarie 
and  sonw  pattanee,  oensiderable  patience, 
the  Cemmittee  on  Rules  awaited  action 
on  the  guidelines  provlsiaaai  by  the  Cknn- 
mlttes  on  BdueaCion  and  Labor  on  the 
theary.  of  oounc,  that  if  the  guidelines 
lecWatton  were  enaetcd,  then  the  mora- 
tozten  vUdt  the  President  recommend- 
ed wookl  be  unnacaaMry. 

ae  teiay  we  have  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  bill.  I  must  confess 
that  whila  the  Rules  Committee  did  not 
take  ttaia  Ull  away  from  tlie  Committee 
on  Bdueatton  and  Labor,  maybe  a  little 
mmlJlug  did  contribute  to  the  flnal  re- 
partinc  oat  of  such  a  bill.  So  that  is 
what  we  are  consideiins  here  today. 

It  is  not  a  bill  that  this  House  or  even 
the  proponents  of  some  relief  in  this 
matter  can  agree  upon  in  its  entirety.  It 
is  not  what  I  would  prefer  to  have.  It 
is  too  weali  to  suit  me.  just  as  it  Is  too 
Strang  to  suit  some  other  people.  So  we 
come  to  the  legislative  proeees,  which  is 
historically  in  legislative  matters  ap- 
proached and  resolved  in  a  compromise. 
BcCara  I  leave  that  matter  pomit  me 
to  8«r  if  I  may  that  this  resoluttcm  on 
the  cQDstitutlanal  amendment  is  still 
pencfing.  it  has  been  reported  out.  It  is 
a  privileged  matter  and  could  have  been 
cattsd  up  many  days  ago,  but  it  was  not 
called  up  for  that  reason  that  I  men- 
tioned earlier,  and  for  the  further  rea- 
son that  the  time  element  is  such  that 
tHerr  coold  be  no  hope  for  r^ef  in  the 
immediate  fntore,  requiring  as  it  does  a 
two<.tUrdB  vote  in  this  Chamber  and  in 
tbe  other  CSiamtaer  and  ratification  by 
three-fourths  of  the  States.  It  is  my 
honaet  opinion  that  the  States  would 
ratify,  once  given  the  opportunity.  And 
ag^n,  if  I  had  my  choice  I  would  prefer 
the  ooBstltutlanal  amendment  to  this  up- 
proach,  because  I  think  tfaoe  could  be 
no  question  then  about  its  ^ectiveness 
or  its  oonstitutlanallty  of  course. 

However.  I  want  to  emphasise  that  it 
has  been  cleared  for  floor  action  by  my 
committee;  and  may  be  cfUled  up  after 
we  return  fsom  tbe  oongresslonal  recces. 
In  other  words  we  cotUd  watt  be  in  the 
poeitton  of  approachtog  this  problem 
on  two  fronts. 

Prom  one  end  of  this  ooimtry  to  the 
other  the  people  are  deeply  concerned 
about  these  court  ordem  taking  their 
i»hiMr«>n,  from  infancy,  from  Under- 
gartsa  on  through  high  acboel.  and  bus- 
ing tbam.  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  20 
mllsg  or  mora,  or  even  a  mile. 

Tbe  jmipose  of  this  Iflgtalatlon,  which 
Z  do  oofc  haas  tlma  to  discuss  at  any 
length  baft  whiefa  wU  be  disouBssd  later. 
and  explained  poesibly  better  than  I 


could.  U  to  stop  that  situation  and  to 
prevvBt  the  iMising  of  ohttdren  up  to  and 
through  tSis  sixth  grade  to  any  school, 
giving  preference  to  the  nelghboihood 
school  or  tbe  school  next  to  that. 

I  do  not  Mke  that  phrase,  Aor  do  T  like 
the  llmitf^tlA"  I  understand  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  tJiat  would  extend 
that  provision  beyond  the  sixth  grade 
and  through  high  school. 

Sometimes  I  think  my  friend  who  put 
that  provlstan  in  the  bin  must  have  been 
thinking  about  75  or  100  years  ago  when 
people  in  the  sixth  grade  had  gotten  up 
to  15  or  16  years  of  age.  Today  a  sev- 
mth  grader  is  pretty  much  in  the  infant 
class. 

Regardless  of  that,  the  people  of  this 
country  do  not  want  their  children  taken 
away  from  the  neighborhood  school  or 
the  one  closest  to  them  and  bused  to  these 
interminable  ends.  It  is  not  good  for  the 
child  and  it  is  not  good  for  the  school. 
We  talk  about  quaUty  ediicatlon.  How 
are  we  going  to  get  quality  education 
when  they  spend  a  great  deal  of  the  time 
transporting  the  students  back  and  forth 
In  buses? 

There  was  a  time  when  this  affected 
only  my  particular  section  of  the  coun- 
try, but  the  courts  have  now  expanded 
and  extended  it.  and  It  is  no  longer  de 
facto  or  de  Jure.  They  are  going  to  be 
bused  whether  they  live  in  Michigan,  as 
the  Mlchiganders  realize  now,  or  In 
Maryland,  or  in  Callfojmia,  the  State  of 
my  friend.  Mr.  Smtth,  where  they  started 
out  on  this  expanded  theory. 

Remember  this  now:  It  was  an  right 
as  long  as  It  affected  only  a  minority  sec- 
tion of  this  country,  to  wit.  the  so-called 
South,  but  now  the  chickrais  have  come 
home  to  roost,  and  it  Is  affecting  other 
sections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  be  human  if 
I  did  not  admit  ttiat  it  is  with  some — 
well,  at  least  I  do  not  lie  awake  at  night 
worrying  or  crying  atwut  some  of  my 
friends  In  the  so-called  North  having  to 
go  through  what  we  have  been  going 
throxigh  down  in  my  section  for  some 
time. 

Now,  maybe  they  have  not  hit  you  yet. 
but  it  is  just  a  question  of  time  imless 
something  is  done  about  it.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  did  not  want  to  take  all  this  time.  I  do 
want  to  follow  that  one  thought,  how- 
ever, that  I  Just  made.  I  have  not  read 
it  recently,  but  in  my  early  high  school 
days  I  seem  to  remember  something 
about  a  man  named  Ulysses. 

Ulysses,  aooordlng  to  Greek  mythol- 
ogy, did  a  lot  of  traveling.  He  came  to  an 
island  that  was  inhabited  and  controlled 
by  a  giant  of  a  man.  a  one-eyed  giant, 
who  subsisted  on  a  flock  of  sheep.  He 
gathered  these  sheep  Into  his  cave  with 
him  at  night  When  Ulysses'  ship  landed 
cm  the  islaJid.  the  giant  captiued  him 
and  the  whole  crew  and  ushered  them 
into  his  cave.  And  each  night,  according 
to  this  mythology,  if  I  remember  it  cor- 
rectly, he  took  two  of  the  crewmen  for 
a  change  of  diet  from  the  sheep,  dashed 
them  to  the  ground,  and  consumed  them. 
Ulyasea  pled  with  him  but  to  no  avail. 

However,  he  did  promise  Ulyases  that 
he  would  consume  him  last.  Well.  Ulyases 
conottved  the  ingenious  idea  of  sharp- 
ening a  club,  and  while  the  giant  was 


asle^  bashed  in  that  one  sgra.  TtMo  wbsD 
tha  sheep  went  out  la  tb»  oioRdDg,  tbs 
giant  ran  his  hands.  bUiuMI  ag  he  wa^ 
across  tbs  back  of  tbe  shMp.  lOjases 
outwitted  him  on  that  by  tying  the  fsa 
remaining  members  of  his  eiaw  under 
the  bellies  of  the  sheep.  In  that  way  they 
escaped.  Now  thare  may  be  soiae  UlyissB 
arotmd  h«e  that  are  waiting  to  be  the 
last  to  have  their  particular  areas  go 
through  what  we  have  been  gotng 
through  but  your  time  wlU  come.  I  would 
not  advise  that  you  pursue  that  poHey. 
In  this  connection,  aa  amendawnt  win 
be  (OtereA  in  simple  fair  play  to  provide 
that  those  districts,  those  schools  that 
are  already  affected  by  this  court  proee- 
diure,  can  be  reopened.  Is  that  an  un- 
reasonable request?  Or  U  that  falnues? 

Can  anyone  object  to  the  people  In 
California  who  are  under  this  edict,  or 
the  people  from  Alabama,  havhig  tbe 
same  treatment  as  the  people  of  the  rest 
of  the  country?  I  hc«je  you  will  support 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tbne  are  so  many  other 
things  I  would  like  to  say  about  this  UIL 
but  I  cannot  in  good  conscience  and  good 
practice  usurp  all  of  the  time  because  I 
have  promised  some  thne  to  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  those  who  are 
interested  in  this  dijective  and  these 
who  are  interested  in  the  objective  of 
carrying  out  the  scheduled  vacatian  will 
stay  on  the  floor  and  permit  the  House 
to  work  its  will  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Calif ornia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  flrst  may  I  say  that  I 
think  my  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Col- 
MJER)  has  made  one  of  the  most  profound 
statements  on  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
the  presentation  of  this  matter  that  I 
have  ever  heard.  He  has  covered  every 
single  step  of  tbe  history  of  tills  matter, 
and  in  my  opinion  it  was  very,  very  ex- 
pertly and  well  done.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man, particulaiiy  his  request  for  tbe 
cooperation  of  tbe  Members  because,  aa  I 
understand  the  schedule  posted  on  the 
minority  leader's  deck,  we  have  a  num- 
ber of  bills  that  must  be  disposed  of 
before  we  take  our  recess.  Whether  we 
have  a  pro  forma  sesttcm  tomorrow  or 
whether  we  have  a  long  session  tomor- 
row will  depend  upon  how  much  wort  we 
are  able  to  accomplish  today  on  some 
matters  that  must  be  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  particular  resolution. 
House  Resolution  1090,  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  the  biU  HJl.  13816.  TWs 
is  a  bill  for  the  further  achievemfflit  of 
equal  educational  opportunities. 

The  first  waiver  of  points  of  order  has 
to  do  with  clause  27(d)  (4)  of  rule  XI 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  report  was 
not  available  to  the  House  for  3  days 
prior  to  the  time  thai  House  Resolution 
1090  was  reported.  All  pointeof  order  are 
actually  waived  against  tbe  bill.  In  addi- 
tion it  provides  for  2  hours  of  detiate.  to 
be  equaUy  dh*ied  betweeo  the  chahman 
of  the  Committee  on  Bducatlon  vac 
Labor,  and  the  ranking  minority  tmmtr 
ber. 

In  addition.  Mr.  %ieaker.  the  hill  » 
a  committee  substitute,  so  the  rule  pro- 
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I  for  tt»uuiiil<lsrBtis»  In  tba  nature 

**'5«?!t5lSbI«ad  WWXm  undsrtHa 
nda  instead  of  by  secttene.  Inu«iin«i, 

^S^m^  the UO  HIL  ISVirwa  bo  IB 
I^  as  an  auMSKHuwH.  lam  aet  esrUta 
vlHtber  M*  not  wa  have  to  hava  ttai*  to 
Uie  nda  because  tbat  provMsa  was  In 
tiM  bin  earner.  However  we  wanted  to 
be  osrtslB  that  this  oouM  ba  ccB^dsred. 
^twt  is  tbe  larovtitoii  that  has  to  dairtm 
permittittg  previous  cases  to  be  opeoed 

"*That  happens  to  be  my  sitvuitlon.  I 
bare  no  idea  whether  my  city  of  Paea- 
^gctk,  Cidlf.,  would  eoaie  baofc  to  open 
xm  this  ease  and  appeal  ft  or  not.  I  never 
M  underetBBd  tbe  deetaton.  and  I  d» 
not  boUeve  1  perosnt  of  the  peofile  in 
my  ct^  uaderetand  why  the  deelstas  was 
e^  nuMle;  that  Is.  tbs  bostog  decWM 
of  ame  years  ago.  Actually,  the  Depart- 
taent  Just  artad  us  If  they  ooidd  oeasa 
oat  «d  study  the  cKy  of  Pasadena.  We 
have  no  dlsertmhiatlon  proUens  at  an 
tn  the  dty  of  Pasadena.  1*e  blacks  are 
Just  as  welcome  as  anybody  else.  They 
live  wherever  Uiey  want  to  M^  It  hap- 
pens that  many  o*  them,  being  friendly 
with  one  another,  do  live  In  the  area  in 
PaaMtaa  known  as  Altadena.  The  bousee 
an  ttie  same  and  the  ebBdmi  live  and 
play  together.  Pasadena  has  no  ghettoa 
sad  no  shuns.  It  is  a  fbie  dty. 

m  fact,  when  tbe  tnvesttgaton  went 
out  there  flrst  Oioy  asked  us  f  or  oiff  oo- 
ovsratlon. 'Hwy  indicated  to  us  that  tbsgr 
wanted  to  asoert^n  how  we  operated  so 
Bwoeesfully  with  tbe  IndlcatkHi  that  it 
eould  heH>  explain  this  to  other  parte 
of  tbe  country. 
We  cooperated  in  every  way. 
The  next  thing  we  knew,  we  were  In 
eourt  and  neither  the  blades  nor  the 
whites  understand  it. 

Hie  schools  were  precisely  the  same— 
thsdsdcs.  the  books,  the  lunch  programs 
aanooneed  every  Friday  afternoon — 
everybody  went  to  the  school  they  wanted 
to.  tbe  neighbc^wod  school  mostly.  Btit 
all  of  a  sudden  we  were  ordered  to  bus 
students  from  one  area  to  another  in 
ofder  to  have  a  balance  of  black  and 
whites  in  each  sdioel. 

We  have  several  famUIee— fathers  and 
motbers.  hurtMods  and  wivee— both 
sdwotteacbna.  The  husband  win  teach 
in  one  school  and  the  mother  or  tbe  wife 
wiQ  teach  in  another. 

Tet.  thdr  ebfldren  are  bused  bade  and 
forth.  The  patente  teach  tha  same  course 
and  they  do  not  undsrstond  why  (ddldren 
have  to  be  bused  as  the  edoeatlen  to 
uniform  in  all  it*******  in  tbe  dty.  Ibey 
have  explained  It  to  me  ttato  way. 

At  the  time  this  started,  Pasadena,  I 
am  proud  to  say,  my  district,  had  aa  high 
an  educattosad  average  as  any  congres- 
sional dtetrict  with  12.4  years  per  petaosi. 
In  any  event.  I  have  no  idea— tber 
have  given  me  na  indication  whether 
they  win  appeal  it.  I  would  rather  doobt 
they  would  appeal. 

Ih  any  event,  this  matter  is  before  va 
today,  itie  Runes  Ctenmlttee  has  tried  by 
a  nadorlty  veto  tn  tbe  oonualttee  to  brteg 
*»— "«*«y  to  tha  floor  that  Members 
canoooilder. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the  adop- 


iir.  pocmwii.  DM  I 

would  ba  readhor  soctlont  Tha  nria  pro- 
vides that  It  taa  read  by  tttte.  Am  I  not 

Mr.  SMITH  of  GaliCaRila.  Yes;  It  win 
be  read  by  title  instead  of  tv  SBCttens. 
XtbMiktbe  gentleeaan.  I  wOl  oorraetaQr 


Mr.  FDCINSKL I  tiiank  tbe  _ 

Mr.  SMITH  at  CaUfmla.  Ifr.  Speaker. 
I  yteU  a mtanstae  to  tbe  giiilliaisn  fieaa 
GkOm  (Mr.  VUCuajoemi. 

Mr.  MtcmiJXm.  Mr.  apmkm,  by 
what  authority  oaa  tbe  Oiaigiew  onaet 
a  law  whieta  woulddsajr  a  etttesn  ttaa en- 
joyment of  a  uumnnitteswl  rlgtat?  "Br 
what  authority  can  tha  ri—rfas  cca- 
strain  a  ooaqoal  bvancb,  isilliatad  iPlttx 
hiterpretlsg  tha  Ccnatltattaei,  to  do 
it  has  already  dodaied  mlaatful? 

In  our  hearts,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  k 
we  do  not  have  tbe  antharity  to  dcev 
the  enleoment  d  oenstltatlenal  righto 
car  to  tail  tbe  eonrto  bosr  to  latarpret  tbe 
CorwtittdKai  Yet.  HA.  IWU  wedd  do 
JiHt  that,  tt  would  attempt  to  override 
Swaoa  by  overriding  Marbunr  ' 


taML  I  ahaald  Ukr  to 
attbfatereBMta. 

I  should  also  like  to  sar  that  I  httend 
at  tha  awaumtota  tlma  to  otfar  an 

ttds  faM  shall 


Qo  any  oi  us  ssi  hwai  j  boUeve  that  tiao 
Avrema  Court  is  •oing  to  aoospt  tUa  UU 
as  law?  If  net.  then  what  to  H.B.  latSit 
PhBt.  it  to  hwflecttve.  It  wUl  not  stop 
budng.  Seeoad,  it  thus  boids  forth  a 
falsa  hope  to  thaoe  who  find  constltw- 
tioaal  commands  inconvenient.  It  a^ 
frustrate  and  exacerbate  not  xtileva. 
Third,  it  to  ao  attaek  on  tha  courts.  It  wlU 
be  a  grave  pecaonal  injnatloa  to  ttao 
judges,  who  true  to  tha  same  earth  we 
have  taken,  perform  ttaehr  di^  and  in- 
validate thto  legislatien.  lliey  will  boar 
the  soocn  of  theea  who  sufler  tba  enptar 
promise  oL  HJEl.  \t»lb.  Fourth.  It  to  a 
message  to  the  Uadc  communis,  to  tbe 
blacks  who  favor  busing  and  to  thase 
who  oppoee  it.  that  tbe  Congress  to  no 
longer  committed  to  a  poUcy  ci  desegre- 
gation. The  bill  to  a  mdUty  but  tbe  taa- 
paet  ol  tbe  meosaoe  on  the  aoptraUena 
of  hli^*^  to  reaL 

We  live  by  symbols.  By  thto  action,  the 
Congrees  would  be  taking  down  one  flag 
and  raising  another.  The  whate  land 
wouki  understand.  AstA.  no  legal  danUa- 
\ifi\  no  ratiwialtg'ti"!^  would  ever  ec- 
pkain  it  away. 

A  society  to  measured  bgr  bow  ite  ma- 
Jorities  treat  ite  minorities.  Prior  to  UM. 
tha  law  that  gwemed  tba  land,  altboHih 
it  condoned  separatkn.  at  least  promlsod 
eouaUty.  Than  in  Brofwn  the  Suareme 
Court  uMde  histosy  by  adapting  as  law 
what  time  had  proved  to  be  fact:  Ihat 
there  would  be  no  eaaaUty  aver,  so  long 
as  there  was  separation.  HJR.  1391& 
promises  ndtber  to  end  separation  nor  to 
achieve  equality.  As  a  statement  of  prin- 
dple  of  how  the  majority  treats  the  mi- 
nority, HJl.  13»15  to  lees  worthy  than 
what  Brown  condemned. 

"nierefore,  I  oppoee  the  rule.  Tbit  bffl 
to  a  bad  bin.  Ibn  sooner  its  death,  the 
better. 


_  or      _. 
or  eouit  to  nCralit : 
MJ7  aattflM  xteceesanr  to 
of  eqaal  BdneattaHd  ugtwiUiiiHj  to 
I  In  iiUdailHn  at  the  I4tta 
to  the  Chnstttotlni  of  the  Uhttod 
States. 

Mr.  MocnUiOCBL  Mr.  apoaicer,  i 
tiiank  the  gontlKBan  Iran  Ohle  fbr  hto 
oomments,  and  I  weteeasa  his 

Mr.  BOUiiNa.  wm  tha 

ytddt 

Mr.  MeCUUiOCB.  I  yield  to  tbe  gm- 
tleman  froOi  Mtosaarl. 

Mr.  BOIiLINa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
Uke  to  ——-'■**  Bi^nlC  wMfa  the  stete- 
Lt  andtha  pooltten  of  tba  nonWstion 
Olda  (Mr.  MoCmiacn).  I  should 
Uhe  to  atato  farther  ttet  vrtm  taa  teaieg 
ttato  CoNpctm,  turn  HatUm  wffl  have  saf- 
ferad  agiavteualoea.  Wttboot  tba  eSOrto 
of  tbe  genttenen  from  Ohia  (Mr.  Mfr- 
Cuixocb),  ttito  oonhtry  wodM  not. 
thromeh  ite  Cca«mss,  have  tahen  the 
pftoWw—  that  It  has  taken  In  the  last 
deaen  and  moee  yean  to  support  of  eqaal 
trsatasenfc  for  aU  Ite  dtlmas. 

Um  untt!^'—  from  Ohie  (Mr.  Mo- 
Cttuosb)  has  plaored  as  great  a  roia  to 
that  aSort  as  easy  two  other  rteople  that 
IkBom 

Ift.  VUXJOUJXB.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mtasadxl. 

I  yisM  badt  the  feadaaee  of  my  time. 

Mr.  amiH  of  Callfotnla.  Mr. 
I  yield  4  mlnntea  to  ttie 
miaole  (Mr.  Anaaaaaw). 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  UltaolB.  Ut.  I  . 
er.  I  am  weU  aarare  of  tbe  daahe  of  nsast 
oA  perhaca  aU  of  tbe  Membon  of  ttaia 
body  to  QDlokly  tYfimV***  tha  bosiiMOi 
that  to  b^oce  us  thto  afternoon,  aaal  jret 
I  think  it  to  appropriate  to  tsdce  tUs  thaa 
that  I  had  ashed  f or  bsCare  I  kaov  what 
my  rTrlltrgurr  on  the  Rules  . . 
the  gantlaauua  from  Mtosaurl  (Mr. 
Liaa).  was  going  to  say.  X  esked  for  thto 
time  because  1  too  vaatad  to  pay  a  void 
of  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
tha  ranking  mmHr  of  tha  Bouaa  Com- 
rpi^t.**.  on  tbe  Judiciary  CMr.  MoCui.>- 
Loca.  TWrauar  we  are  now  in  what  mo^ 
of  us  hope  aloo  are  the  <dostng  weeks  of 
Uato  sseend  ssaatan  of  the  aod  C( 
I  itnTfr^'*r  iMor  net  hatva  as 
unpufftiailty  aa  thto  again  to  eatprcm  to 
hte  the  ■•«▼  tteHMBt  feeUaas  ttad  I  ] 


far  htoi 

ty.  and  tte  eooBlaaev  with  wbteh  ha  has 

atvparted  tbe  cause  of  cMI  ilgMt  to 

Ode  body  and  bef  ere  tMe  Ameriean 

pie. 


cxvm- 
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I  do  not  qtiwrel  with  th*  eoooBtltaaanal 

clnetly  given  m  of  tida  jMrtkular  nwai- 
ure.  r  pcnonaUy  appearsd  and  tastlfled 
at  great  Imgth  btttan  the  Souse  Com- 
mittee on  Bdueatlon  and  Labor  when 
that  oonaoittee  was  ooaduotlng  hearings 
on  this  bill  In  an  efltet  to  suggest  to  them 
some  ways  In  which  X  ttiought  thejr  could 
draft  a  constitutional  statute  because  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  the  notion  that  many 
Members  have  that  the  courts  on  past 
occasions  have  m  some  instances  com- 
mitted some  rather  egregious  errors  In 
school  desegregation  cases. 

I  also  believe  that  this  Congress  has 
the  legal  authority  and  the  right  to  estab- 
lish proper  guiacllnes  in  cases  of  this 
Itind.  But  I  have  thought  long  and  hard 
since  that  testimony  was  given  several 
weeks  ago  and  I  have  iMndered  very 
earafully  this  leglslatimi.  I  simply  cannot 
believe  that  1'  comports  with  my  under- 
standing of  what  the  14th  amendment 
and  the  Constitution  say. 

I  voted  to  send  this  bill  to  the  floor. 
I  take  a  somewhat  dlffermt  position 
from  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  on  the 
rule.  I  did  so  because  I  thought  this  was 
such  a  grave  public  question  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  have  the  right  to 
express  themselves  and  to  work  their  will 
otlt. 

I  would  also  very  frankly  confess  that 
I  felt  that  In  the  case  of  this  bill  it  had 
gone  through  the  proper  committee  hear- 
ings, whereas  the  other  bill  we  were  bemg 
asked  to  report,  the  so-called  Student 
Pupil  Transportation  Moratorium  Act, 
had  not  been  released  from  the  commit- 
tee of  competent  Jiuisdlctlon. 

I  peramjally  feel  it  is  only  on  very  mre 
cases  of  very  ^rave  national  emergency, 
such  as  the  one  we  were  confronted  with 
In  the  national  transportsitlon  strike, 
where  the  Committee  on  Rules  should 
undertake  to  discharge  the  commtttee  of 
competent  jurisdiction  from  its  consid- 
eration of  a  bill.  So  I  voted  to  send  this 
bUl  to  the  floor  today,  but  I  merely 
wanted  to  take  this  time  to  express  my 
appreciation  again  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  for  pointing  out  with  his  excellent 
clarity  and  condsenees  why  this  bill 
simply  does  not  in  Its  present  form  pass 
constitutional  muster. 

m  his  Currle  lecture  at  Duke  University 
earlier  this  year  on  the  buring  contro- 
versy, Prof.  Alexander  M.  Blckel  of  Yale 
employed  a  very  apt  quotation  by  Al- 
fred North  Whlt^ead.  m  it  Whitehead 
warns  against  aJlowlng  the  symbolic  ele- 
ments In  life  to  "run  wild.  like  the  vege- 
tation in  a  tropical  forest.  The  life  of 
humanity  can  easily  be  overwhelmed  by 
its  symbtHlc  accessories." 

It.  1972  busing  has  become  the  symbol 
of  a  vast  and  pervasive  discontent  with 
the  failures  of  our  educational  system. 
No  matter  that  It  accounts  for  only  4  per- 
cent of  the  more  than  $47  binion  ex- 
pended annually  for  public  schofris  or 
that  only  around  5  pcrcoit  out  of  a  total 
of  2.2  billion  vehlde-mlles  in  the  school 
year  1970-71  was  for  desegregation  pur- 
pooas.  The  fact  that  every  day  20  million 
chlldrvn  or  over  40  percent  of  total  pub- 
lic school  enroUmant.travel  dally  on  more 
t.t}^un  a  Quarter  xBllUon  familiar  yellow 
schoolbuses  and  have  done  so  for  mora 


than  a  half  .entury  without  harm  to 
either  themselves  or  thHr  educational 
careers  is  submerged  by  a  tidal  wave  of 
public  reeentment  because  of  som^  recent 
court-ordered  desegregation  plans. 

And  so  today  we  threaten  to  over- 
whelm the  forces  of  those  who  still  be- 
lieve in  the  cause  of  integration  because 
of  our  complete  preoccupation  with  this 
symbolic  element.  The  real  problem  is 
that  of  inferior  schools.  The  real  problem 
Is  a  continuation  of  racial  isolation  which 
is  revealed  in  statistics  for  the  1970-71 
school  year  which  show  that  approxi- 
mately one-third  of  all  black  students  in 
11  Southern  States  are  attending  all 
Uack  schools.  The  real  problem  is  also 
in  the  North  because  today  more  than 
half  of  the  black  population  of  our  coun- 
try resides  in  the  nations  50  largest  cities 
which  are  located  in  the  north  and  east 
and  west  as  well  as  the  south. 

I  am  under  no  illusions  about  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill.  Recently  I  attended  a 
meeting  where  I  heard  a  lady  tell  her 
representative:   "I  don't  care  what  the 
bill  is.  As  long  as  it's  against  busing,  vote 
for  it."  We  do  not  discharge  our  duty, 
however,  If  we  take  an  action  today  that 
merely  attacks  the  symbol  and  not  the 
problem.  Nor  do  we  discharge  our  duty 
under  the  Constitution  if  we  adopt  legis- 
lation that  in  conscience  we  believe  is  vio- 
lative of  both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
our  constitution.  It  is  not  that  I  believe 
that  our  courts  are  free  from  error  in 
some   of    their   decisions.    Indeed   in   a 
lengthy  statement  before  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Commtttee  when  hear- 
ings were  conducted  on  this  very  bill  I 
freely  conceded  that  I  think  in  cases  like 
those  in  Denver.  Detroit,  and  Pontlac  I 
felt  the  courts  had  err  jd.  It  Is  not  that  I 
feel  that  Congress  Is  "totally   without 
power  to  act  and  to  prescribe  reasonable 
guidelines  for  the  courts  to  follow.  But 
to  legislate  the  complete  proscription  of  a 
remedy  which  may  be  the  only  available 
remedy  to   guarantee  equal   protection 
rights  under  the  14th  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Constitution  as  this  bill  would  clear- 
ly do  goes  far  beyond  the  legitimate  con- 
stitutional prerogative  of  tiie  Congress. 
Since  Marbury  against  Madison  we  have 
held  to  the  doctrine  that  the  Judicial 
feel   that   Congress    is    totally    without 
to  the  judicial  branch  and  that  it  has  the 
power  to  determine  the  constitutionality 
of  suctions  of  the  legislature.  In  the  case 
of  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation against  Swann  which  was  decided 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  struck  down  a  busing  ban  as  un- 
constitutional because  it  operated   "to 
hinder  vindication  of  federal  constitu- 
tional guarantees." 

m  the  other  Swann  case  involving  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of  Edu- 
cation the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declared 
ttWrt  in  the  disestablishment  of  formerly 
dual  systnns  school  boards  and  district 
Judges  must  make  "every  effort  to 
achieve  the  greatest  possible  degree  of 
actual  desegregation."  The  committee 
bill  in  section  403  of  title  rv  clearly  flies 
in  the  face  of  that  test.  Indeed  the  com- 
mittee bill  in  my  Judgment  possesses  a 
patent  internal  inconsistency.  For  in  title 
n.  section  201,  which  defines  "unlawful 
practices"  and    'denial  of  equal  educa- 


tional opportunity"  It  efxpretsaly  sajv 
that  "no  State  shall  deny  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  an  individual  on 
account  of  his  or  her  race,  color,  sex. 
or  national  origin,  by  (a)  the  deliberate 
segregation  by  an  educational  agency  of 
students  on  the  basis  of  raoe.  color,  or 
national  origin  among  or  within  schools. 
Then  in  subparagraph  (b)  it  prohibits 
the  failure  of  an  educational  agency 
which  has  .'ormerly  practiced  such  seg- 
regation to  take  affirmative  steps,  con* 
sistent  with  title  IV  of  this  act,  to  re- 
move the  vestiges  of  a  dual  school  sys- 
tem. 

Anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the 
facts  in  the  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  case 
realizes  immediately  that  the  committee 
bill  would  make  it  impossible  to  wipe 
out  the  remaining  vestiges  of  a  dual  sys- 
tem by  banning  all  busing  in  the  ele- 
mentary grades  beyond  the  second  clos- 
est school  from  the  pupil's  place  of  resi- 
dence. So  what  the  committee  bill  does 
is  to  pay  Up  service  to  wiping  out  the 
vestiges  of  a  dual  system  while  proscrib- 
ing the  only  feasible  and  available 
remedy. 

The  ad<H>tlon  of  this  bill  means  the 
continuation  of  all  black  schools  even 
in  a  district  which  once  operated  as  a 
dual  system.  This  point  was  freely  con- 
ceded in  testimony  before  the  House 
Rules  Conunittee. 

When  Congress  undertakes  to  totally 
circimiscribe  the  enforcement  of  a  basic 
constitutional  right  that  has  been  so  ad- 
judged for  18  years,  can  anyone  serious- 
ly argue  that  we  are  not  taking  a  great 
stride  backward.  Stripped  of  all  its  emo- 
tionalism we  are  confronted  by  this  bill 
with  two  fundamental  questions.  Do  we 
want  to  redefine  the  allocation  of  power 
between  the  judicial  branch  and  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  our  federal  system  in 
such  a  way  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
the  courts  to  enforce  basic  constitutional 
rights?  Do  we  want  to  go  back  more  than 
75  years  to  the  discredited  doctrine  of 
Plessy  against  Ferguson  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  separate  but  equal 
schools? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  in  truth  and 
conscience  «mswe*  these  questions  in 
other  than  the  negative.  I  have  "  deep 
reverence  for  our  federal  system  and  its 
basic  doctrine  oi  separation  of  powers. 
I  believe  that  if  we  commit  an  act  of  ret- 
rogression by  abandoning  the  goal  of  an 
integrated  society,  which  this  oUl  clearly 
does,  we  are  only  sowing  the  seeds  of  fu- 
ture despair  and  hopelessness  for  millions 
of  black  schoolchildren  who  deserve 
something  more  than  continued  racial 
isolation  in  the  classrooms  of  our  coun- 
try. This  bill  is  not  the  answer  to  inferior 
schools  nor  will  it  advance  the  cause  oi 
quality  education.  It  is  out  of  focus  com- 
pletely and  it  reflects  only  a  sadly 
blurred  image  of  the  real  problem";  that 
confront  American  public  education.  It  is 
that  will  take  us  farther  away  from  the 
goal  of  a  society  where  men  are  net 
judged  on  the  basis  of  race  or  the  color  of 
their  skin.  It  will  simply  perpetuate  and 
indeed  exacerbate  the  tensions  withJi 
our  society  that  produced  the  convulsive 
reactions  of  the  decade  Just  passed.  Frr 
all  these  reasons  I  cannot  and  shall  not 
vote  for  this  UU. 
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Mr  COLMER  Mr.  SpMk«r.  I  yield  5 
mtoutes  to  the  disttnguJahed  genUeman 
CJJ  New  York,  the  de«n  of  the  House 

'*Mr  CELLER.  Mr.  Bpeaker.  I  yield  to 

no  man  in  my  admiration  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCm.LOCH).  He 
has  c<«w*«ntly  plumped  for  decent  and 
aood  legislation  and  he  has  manifested 
ai  all  times  in  the  oommUtee  and  on  this 
^  and  in  aU  his  labor  as  a  Congress- 
man patience,  integrity,  and  wisdom. 

I  rise  In  opposition  to  the  rule.  The 
anUbuslng  bffl  reported  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor  cannot 
nass  constitutional  review.  It  is  not  so 
^ucb  against  busing  as  against  racial 

"'it  deinlTBB  the  Federal  courts  of  their 
constitutional  power  to  remedy  deliber- 
ate State-Imposed  radal  segregatlcm  in 
public  schools.  But  if  Congress  by  statute 
cannot  abolish  a  constitutional  right,  it 
cannot  by  statute  abridge  or  restrict  such 
rights.  ,     ^ 

The  bin  before  us  curtails  funda- 
mental constitutional  tenets.  H«e  bus- 
ing is  denied  as  a  remedy.  Denial  of  a 
remedy  Is  deni&l  of  the  underlying  right. 

If  the  Constitution  can  be  split  up  as 
to  schools,  remember,  ladies  and  gentle- 
men that  that  technique  can  be  applied 
next  to  housing,  then  to  voting,  then  to 
labor,  and  then  civil  rights  can  be  cast 
intolimbo.  ,  ^ 

Hie  so-called  antibusing  pnH>06al  de- 
nies to  the  comis  what  may  be  in  some 
cases  the  only  effective  remedy  to  de- 
segregate schools  and  to  secure  eqnal 
protection  of  the  laws.  There  is  no  court 
decision,  there  is  no  constitutional  pro- 
vision, which  empowers  the  Congress  so 
to  act. 

The  Equal  Educational  Opportimitles 
Act  resxurrects  the  doctrine  of  separate 
but  equal  and  applies  it  to  tbe  elemen- 
tary schools.  It  applies  another  standard 
to  secondary  schoolchildren.  If  om*  basic 
charter  can  be  amended  by  mere  statute, 
then  we  have  indeed  lost  oui  funda- 
mental civil  liberties. 

No  such  iTYiy*i»nt«>^,  inflfxibte.  or  far- 
reaching  device  wUI  withstand  judicial 
review.  The  Equal  BdweattBeml  Opportu- 
nities Act  is  merely  an  effort  at  short- 
term  political  gain.  Even  If  the  admin- 
iBtratlm  wants  to  lead  us  to  Gehenna, 
must  we  follow? 

tlie  House  of  Repreaentatives  Is  not 
the  place  to  abandon  the  natlofial  com- 
mitment to  equal  rights  under  the  law. 
The  Congress  cannot  use  the  courts  to 
accompil^  iingnnwt*tmt<"'«^^  objectives. 

Tike  purpose  of  the  profxsed  Icgkda- 
tloQ  is  not  to  enforce  tbe  14th  amend- 
ment; It  is  not  to  foster  desegregation  of 
poUlc  achocds;  It  is  not  to  regulate  the 
Jiriadictkm  o<  Federal  coarto.  Richer, 
its  piuiwee  is  to  suspend  the  eoual  pro- 
tection clause  and  to  roU  back  the  prog- 
ress so  painfully  won  In  schools  through- 
out tbe  Nation.  It  is  only  calculated  to 
defer  the  busing  Issue  imtU  November. 

And  do  not  let  the  situation  deceive 
you.  It  is  a  poUtlcal  ploy.  It  will  take  a 
year  or  so  before  a  final  decision  Is 
reached  in  the  Supreme  Conrt.  The  Pres- 
ident knows  ttutt.  When  tiw  caae  has 
readied  the  Owpreew  Court,  tbe  eieeOon 
win  be  over.  He  wfB  have  aoeompilkbed 


his  political  puipose.  Whai  is  the  political 
purpose?  Votes.  By  ttet  time,  when  the 
decision  la  reached  in  tbe  Supreme  Court, 
the  p^^^V'  fever  wlS  have  abated.  Tlien 
vnhait  We  will  have  on  oor  statute  books 
a  statute  which  is  wideabtedly  uncon- 
scionable and  unreasonsUe. 

I  say.  do  not  permit  prejudice  to  be- 
dood  your  wisdom.  Do  not  let  emotion 
overwhelm  your  logic.  Do  not  allow  your 
anger  to  control  your  actions. 

RenMoiber,  he  who  rises  in  anger  al- 
ways sits  down  with  a  loes. 
Mr.  apeaker — 

Tb«M  N«  zn*ny  placas  attU  In  this  ooontry 
wher*  the  B«aux)U  »n  etthsr  whiu  or  H«gro 
and  not  Jtnrt  schools  for  an  chUdren  M  the 
Constltutloa  req\ilre8.  In  my  opinion,  tbwc 
Is  no  rMtaoo  why  such  a  wholesal*  d^>rtvs- 
tlon  U  oooetttutlonal  rlgbta  shovld  b*  taler- 
ated  aaotbM-  minute. 

So  spoke  the  late  Justice  Hugo  Black 
in  1988.  The  proposed  "Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Act"  vlolatea  the 
fifth  amendment  to  the  Constftotion  \iy 
placing  special  burdens  on  minorltlee 
who  woold  resort  to  the  courts  to  obtain 
their  constitutional  right  to  unsegregated 
schools. 

Tbe  proposed  legisi«tl0n  violates  ar- 
ticle m  of  the  Constltothm  by  taitCTf  «»- 
ing  with  the  Judicial  power  of  the  P>Bd- 
eral  courts  and  partieidarly  the  Suprwaw 
Court  by  outlawing  poptt  transpotta*Kn 
where  uneonstitutionally  segregated 
schools  are  found. 

Nor  can  the  propeael  be  sustained  as  a 
means  of  enforcing  the  14th  aoMnd- 
ment.  Bs  clear  purpoee  and  Its  effect  wUl 
be  to  perpetuate  segregation  in  tlieee 
schot^  now  violating  the  constitutkmal 
mandate.  It  wiU  roll  back  the  desegrega- 
tion that  has  heretofore  been  achieved 
only  after  many  yesw  of  travail  and 
peiseveranoe. 

Plainly,  this  biU  la  an  effort  to  amend 
the  CttBBtltution  by  statute,  and  to  re- 
peal the  equal  protection  clause  as  ap- 
plied to  pubHc  schools.  It  eeeks  to  caouw- 
flage  an  antiequattty  porpose  by  an  os- 
tensible regulation  ol  Federal  courts. 

Busing  is  not  the  Issue,  it  Is  only  tbe 
excase. 

More  than  43  percent  of  all  pmHc 
school  pupils  ride  a  bus  to  schooL  Only 
that  bi^ng  which  wUl  guarantee  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  Is  under  attach 
here,  ao  It  must  be  cIvH  rights  and  not 
transportation  which  Is  at  issuer 

Thte  bm  iMUKlers  to  fears;  fears  that 
have  been  fostered  by  political  opportun- 
ism. It  falsely  promises  that  the  children 
of  certain  dtizens  will  be  immune  from 
desegregation. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Tens  (Mr.  Pmce). 
Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nearly  two  decades  hatwe  passed  sinee  the 
Supraae  Court  handed  down  its  momen- 
tous Brown  against  tbe  Board  of  Edu- 
cation deoMon  in  lIMv  which  declared 
that  "separate  but  e«liai"  was  merely 
another  term  for  ineawUty. 

Our  Nation  has  since  experienced 
many  tense  momoite  as  we  have  sought 
to  implcinent  the  process  of  desegregat- 
ing our  pabUc  sclioois  and  fatuities. 
There  have  been  some  setbacks,  but  for 
the  most  part,  we  have  made  remarkable 


progress  in  giving  greater  meaning  to 
the  noble  pbraee  eo^odled  in  oixr  Fledge 
of  AUaglanoe  thai  we  are  "one  Nation 
undcc  Ood"  and  tb«t  we  share  one  com- 
mon destiny  as  one  pe^?te. 

I  believe  the  great  oaajority  of  Ameri- 
cans have  come  to  accept  the  idea  that 
true  pyogrces  as  a  Nation  Is  dependent 
upon  don>eetlc  harmony  asad  tianoullity. 
ffTt4  that  we  cannot  haive  within  our 
midst  an  all— ated  aegnwnt  of  thie  popu- 
lation wl^ieh  camwt  share  tbe  spirit  of 
btJ<>B>eiTig  BBd  pride  in  ouz  coenmfln  iierl- 
tage  and  destiny.  Freedom  of  choice,  the 
Q«ighborbood  sckiool.  and  open  and  free 
access  to  our  public  facilities  are  easen- 
tial  to  OIK-  oMCcesH  in  unifytag  our  so- 
ciety. Unfortunately,  there  are  these  in 
posltioos  c^  poblie  trust  who  have  over- 
reacted: that  la.  thear  have  attempted  to 
impose  aolutione  to  our  proUama  whleh 
have  been  as  bad  if  not  worse  thsA  the 
peototama  themastvea.  I  am  referring  in 
thia  particular  inatenoe  te  tbe  estraor- 
dinary  and  emn  ineredlble  ecbeanea  of 
raetal  mixing  tbat  have  beeei  developed 
which  have  expanded  tbe  meaning  of 
Brown  again  tbe  Board  ei  Mnratteei  far 
beyond  Ite  original  latent.  For  tbe  first 
time  in  Amertean  hietory  tbe  sdmoUMis 
bm  bccoene  a  symbol  of  oppreasion  and 
has  brought  about  tbe  total  disnu>tUin  of 
neighborhootte.  dtlea.  States,  and  the 
NaUbm  itacif .  ^  ^  ^^ 

PubUe  opk^en  poUa  tell  us  tbat  tbe 
American  people  are  strongly  oppoeedto 
busiJBC  for  tbe  si^e  ol  atMavIng  racial 
lml<ii»x>  in  aax  pobUo  aobeola.  I  for  one 
»w««ni«i4*ity  ooocttr  ae  I  da-oot  feel  tbat 
va»»wM»%y  certain  peeeentagw  of  tidn 
color  in  a  elaseioetn  has  anarthing  to  do 
with  impeovtaw  tlM  qnallty  of  educa- 
tion for  our  childrea.  Tnsteail  of  aoend- 
tng  money  f  or  aeheoibuaes.  gaeeUne.  tim, 
and  salarice  for  bnedrlvna^  w*  ougbt  to 
Instead  be  Invceting  in  new  olaasrooms, 
better  prepared  teachers,  and  better 
teaching  materials. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hava  pereonally  iBtr»- 
duced  a  conatitutlenal  amenderwnt  to 
prohibit  tbe  farced  touatag  of  schooigiii- 
dren;  I  have  supported  and  have  signed 
a  discbarge  petltien  to  wveBcb  tble  im- 
portant itgW#**«"  txom  tbe  Jadkiasy 
Committee  v^ere  it  has  been  beld  cap- 
tive, md  I  have  ooedinued  to  speak  out 
against  Department  of  Ileaith.  Bduea- 
tlon. and  Welfare  tegulatiene  end  ceort 
rulings  which  have  oi^  tiKttaer  aggrar- 
vaked  tbe  ailMWilhoelng  proMem  wittaout 
offering  any  hope  for  an  end  to  this 
ludiemw  activity. 

I  appiaud  the  decision  bgr  the  Houee 
Rules  Committee  to  take  action  upon 
tbe  consUtutional  amcndUoent  protalblt- 
ing  forced  scboot  busing  by  bringing  tble 
measure  to  Xbm  Houae  floor  for  a  vote. 
This  is  the  oc^  way  the  views  of  the 
people  can  be  expressed  and  their  Judg- 
ment rendered  on  this  important  ques- 
tion. 

Until  tbe  busing  amendment  can  be 
voted  upon  and  sent  to  tbe  varioos  States 
for  ratlflcation  and  approval.  I  strongly 
supptrt  any  other  legWatlon.  Including 
the  PWBldenfs  pnHweed  busing  »of»- 
tortmn  which  will  wortc  to  bring  to  a 
halt  the  further  Impoeitinn  of  arfattrary, 
unreaaomMe,  and  polnUess  l^^^iim 
schemee  which  are  dreamed  up  tn  the 
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mbidi  of  social  plannerB  whose  Idea  of 
fnedom  for  the  AmertcMi  people  Is  that 
the  American  people  shall  be  free  omy 
to  do  as  they  are  told  by  the  woald-be 

savers  of  society.  .    ,.  ^      *    »»,- 

I  call  upon  this  body  to  listen  to  the 
American  people  to  whom  we  owe  our 
offlce:  we  most  stop  the  absurd  busing 
of  schoolchtldren  merely  for  the  sake  of 
achlevtag  racial  balance.  It  would  make 
no  more  sense  to  bus  children  because  of 
their  rellglan  or  their  sex  or  their  na- 
tionality. The  American  people  expect 
and  des«ve  no  less  than  that  we  shaU 
represent  them  in  teuth  in  this  the  "peo- 
ple's house."  _    ^_  . 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  %>eaker. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  COLMKR.  Mr-  Speaker,  I  am 
somewhat  sympathetic  with  my  two 
sailor  rettowea  and  "lameduoks,"  the  fstn- 
ttoman  f  nan  Mew  York  (Mr.  Cbllxr  )  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  McCtn.- 
LocH).  being  In  that  position  myself. 
The  three  of  us  have  given  the  Members 
the  beaefll  of  our  parting  wisdom  here. 
Aftw  maoy  battles  with  them  over  the 
years.  I  somehow  feel  that  the  tide  may 
be  turning  and  pubUo  oplnkm  may  be 
swaying  to  the  more  nallsUc  attitude 
that  I  have  espoused  In  many  previous 
battles. 

I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  agree  with 
what  was  Just  said.  I.  of  course,  do  not 
have  the  time  to  comment  upon  it,  but 
I  recall  that  my  good  friend  and  my 
wy  able  and  astute  frloid  (Mr.  Cellmb) 
said  towartl  the  end  of  his  statement  that 
it  would  take  a  year  to  test  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  proposed  legMatlon. 
I  locall  that  when  be  opposed  at  flrrt 
the  18-year-old  cosistltutlanal  amend- 
ment as  not  being  oonstltuUonal  and 
then  fiwmiml  it,  that  arrangement  was 
made  and  the  matter  of  testlnr  Its  oon- 
gtttiittenallty  was  aoceleyated  In  tlie 
courts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  resolution. 
Hie  prevlooB  question  was  ordered. 
TtM  SPBAKXR  The  question  Is  on  the 
residutlan. 

TiM  question  was  iaian;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it.  ^.  ^^ 
Mr.  CORiCAlf .  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  tiie  ground  tha*  a  quorum  is 
net  pieseut  and  make  the  point  of  order 
Vtmt  a  qoofum  is  not  present. 

TTie  SPBAKSR.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

Ttte  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  318,  nays  73,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 1,  not  voting  41 .  as  f  (dlows : 
(Rou  NO.  sse] 

TKAS— 318 


Byron 
Cab«ll 
0«mp 
Ottnr.  N.T. 
Oarlaon 
caaay.  TU. 
0«<i«rbers 
Clukmberlain 
Cbftppell 
Clark 
Cteuaen. 
DcnH. 
Clawaon.  D«l 

Cleveland 
Collier 

Oolllna.  Tex. 

Oolmer 

Conable 

OonoTer 

Cotter 

Cougblln 

Crane 

Curl  In 

Daniel.  Va. 

Daniels,  N  J. 

Danlelaon 

Davis.  Oa. 

DavU,  8  C. 

delaOarsa 

Delaoej 

DeUenback 

Denbdm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Dsrwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

DIngell 

Oonobue 

Dom 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

du  Foot 

Ellberg 

Brlentjom 


Hechler.  W.  Va. 
Helna 
Bels«oakl 
Benderaon 

RJeks.Mass. 

mills 


Horton 

Roamer 

HunRSte 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jacobs 

Jarman 

Johnson.  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jonea.  Ala. 

Jonea,  N.C. 

Jones,  Tena. 

Sarth 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kee 

Kemp 

King 

Klucnynskl 

KUTkendall 

Kyi 

Kyroa 

Landgrebe 

Landnun 

lAtta 

Lent 

Uoyd 

Long.  Md. 

Lu)an 

McClory 

Mcdure 

McColllster 

McOade 

McBwan 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

Maodonaid. 


Evans,  Colo. 

BTlns.Tenn. 

FMoaU 

Plata 

Flsber 

Plood 

nowars 

Plynt 

Ford.  Gerald  R 

Pord. 

WlUlamD. 
Foraytlia 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Prey 
Pulton 
Puqua 
OallflAnakls 
Oarmats 
Oaydoa 
Oattya 
aiaimo 
Olbtoons 
Ooldwater 
a«odUn« 
Qraaao 
orray 

Qrean,  Oreg. 
arUSn 
arUnttaa 
Qroaa 
Ohrovar 
Oubaar 
Quda 
Hagan 
Halay 

HaJBllton 
Hammer- 
sebmidt 
HMdar 


Mahon 

Mallllard 

liallary 


Martin 
Mathls,  an. 
Mayna 
MaoEoU 

MlUer,  Calif. 
Miller.  Ohio 
Mllla.  Ark. 
MlUa.Md. 


MlnsbaU 


AbbtU 
Abamethy 
Addabbo 
Alaiaadar 
Andaiaon. 
OaU|. 


Asplnall 
Baring 


Bray 
Brlnklay 


Haxtaan,  Idaho 

Bardia 

Barvay 


BaU 
Bcnnatt 
Bargiand 
Baiam 


AndrawikAU. 
Andrawa. 

H.I 


Arebar 
Arenda 
Aapln 


BUidctoum 
Btanton 

BiaitnUL 

Bow 


Brotiaaa 
Brown.  Mlcb. 
Brawn,  Oblo 
BnrbUL  N.O. 
Broybm.V&. 
Bodiansn 
Barks.  Pis. 
Burkakl'aaa. 
Borlaaon.  Tex. 
Buitlaon.  Mo. 
Bymaa,  Wis. 


Hays 


Abaug 
Adftms 
AshtaMok 


Bwratt 
Bagieta 
Bingham 


MolkrhTtn 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murphy,  nl. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myaia 

Natcher 

Nedsl 

Nelsan 

Nichols 

O-Hara 

OKonskl 

O'NelU 

F»tia*n 

Fatten 

Pepper 

Pettla 

Peyaer 

Ptckla 

Pike 

Plrala 

Poage 

PodaU 

PoB 

Pow^ 

Prayer,  N.C. 

Price.  Tex. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Pudnakl 

PuzoaU 

Quia 

QuUlen 

NAYS— 73 

BoUlng 

Brademas 

Burton 

Byma,  Pa. 

CaUar 

Chlsbolm 

Clay 

ColUna,m. 


Randall 

Barlck 

Rlagle 

Bobarta 

Robinson.  Va. 

Roblaon,  N.T. 

Boa 

Bogera 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roetenkowakl 

Rouafa 

Rousaelot 

Roy 

Runnels 

Ruppa 

Ruth 

8t  Oormaln 

Sandman 

Sar  banes 

Satterfleld 

Say  lor 

Scherle 

Schmlts 

Schneeboll 

Scfawengel 

S:»tt 

Sebeltus 

Shipley 

Sboup 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Stsk 

SlcublU 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  wiuiam 
Stanton. 

James  V. 
Stead 
Staela 

Btelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephana 
Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Stuckey 

S^jlllvan 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Thompaon,  Oa. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thone 

Tlaman 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wamplar 

Ware 

Whalley 

White 

Whltahurst 

Whltten 

Wtdnall 

WtgglnB 

WUUams 

WUaon.  Bob 

Wilson. 
Charles  H. 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Wyatt 

wydlar 

WyUa 

Wyman 

Yatron 

Yotuag,  n*. 

Young,  Tex. 

Zablockl 

Zlon 

Zwach 


Edwards,  CaHf. 

Plndley 

Polay 

Fraaar 

Oonzalez 

Oraan^  Pa. 

BaU 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Blcks.  Wash. 

HoUneld 

Howard 

Kaatanmaler 

Kocb 

Link 


MaOloaksy 

MeOormaek 

MoOulloch 

McPaU 

Madden 

Matsunaga 


Cony  era 

Corman 

Oulvar 

DeUuma 

Dlggs 

Dow 

Drinan 

Eckhardt 


Malchar 

Metcalfe 

Mtkva 

Mink 

MltcheU 

Moorhaad 

Moahar 

Moaa 

Nix 


CMay 

Perkliu 
Prloa.  m. 
Rangel 

Beuas 

Rodlno 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

SChauer 

Selbarllng 

Stokea 

Thompeoo,  NJ. 

VanDaerlln 

Wtaalen 

Yatas 


ANSWERED  "PBESKNT"— 1 


Anderaon.  111. 
NOT  VCmNO — 41 


Aboureck 

Baker 

Betts 

Boggs 

Caffery 

Camay 

Carter 

Clancy 

Conte 

Davis.  Wis. 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmondaon 

Edwards.  Ala. 


Frallnghuysen 

Gallagher 

Hansen.  Wash. 

H«bart 

Heckler,  Blaaa. 

Hull 

Kaith 

Laggatt 

Lannoa 

Lons.lA- 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McMillan 
Mathlaa.  CaUf . 


Mlchal 

Monagan 

Paaauan 

Pally 

Rallsback 

Raid 

Rbodas 

Booney,  NY. 

Ryan 

Sprtngar 

Talcott 

Ullman 

Veyaey 

Waldle 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  C3erk  annoxmced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mx.  HAbart  for,  with  Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
Tork  against. 

Mr.  Panman  for.  with  Mr.  Raid  against. 

Mr.  Caflery  for,  with  Mr.  Ry»n  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Loutelan*  for,  with  Mr.  Waldle 
against. 

Mr.  Andarson  of  nilnola  for,  with  Mr.  OcmU 
againat. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  MiT"ftg«"  ^^  ^^-  Baker. 
Mrs.  Hanaan  of  Washington  with  Mr.  Tal- 
Mr. Aboureek  with  Mr.  Edwards  ot  Ala- 

Mr.  Leggatt  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  HuU  with  Mrs.  Dwyar. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Frellngbuysan 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  Edmondaon  with  Mr.  McDonald  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Rhodas. 

Mr.  Laimon  with  Mr.  Ballahar.lc. 

Mr  MoMlUan  arlth  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Oftliactaer  with  Mrs.  Heoklar  of  M««- 
saehuaatta.  .„  ^  , 

Mr.  M^t>>«—  of  CaUlomla  with  Mr.  MloheL 

Mr.  Cprtar  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wteconsln  with  Mr.  Pally. 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  CDLVEB  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  ANDBRSON  o*  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  a  Uve  pair  with  the 
gentlonan  from  Massachusetts  (1» 
CowTE).  If  he  had  been  present,  he 
would  have  voted  "nay"  I  vo*^  "y*; 
Ther^ore,  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 

"present."  . 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announcea 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tne 

table. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  1090,  the  House  resolves  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whtdo  House 
on  the  SUte  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideraUon  erf  tJie  biU  (HH.  1S915)  »> 
further  the  a<ditevement  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunities. 
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Aecotdlnidy  the  House  resolved  itself 
tnto  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  <rf  the  Uhlon  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  IdU  HJl.  1S915,  with 
■iix  UoALL  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  lOhiois  (Mr.  PrrcnraKX) , 
will  be  recognised  for  1  hour,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Quix), 
will  be  reoognlaed  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognises  the  gentleman 
fromQUnals. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  EJqual  Educational 
Opportunities  Act  is  truly  historic  legis- 
lation. Its  passage  IS  years  ago  would 
have  allowed  our  country  to  imdertake 
an  orderly  removal  of  the  dual  school 
system  without  arousing  all  the  resent- 
ments and  animosities  which  are  so 
visibly  present  among  our  people  today. 

The  Supreme  Court  Itself  has  stated  In 
Swan  that  its  own  guidelines  on  busing 
are  "incomplete  and  imperfect." 

This  act  has  as  its  basic  purpose  the 
laying  out  of  "ground  rules"  regarding 
segregation  in  puUlc  schools.  It  deflnee 
for  the  first  time  in  FMeral  law  "equality 
of  educational  opportunity,"  and  it  ab- 
solutely bars  a  State  from  denying  this 
equality  to  any  individual.  It  also  author- 
izes civil  actions  by  the  Attorney  (3en- 
eral  and  by  persons  being  denied  this 
equality. 

The  bill,  however,  makes  crystal  clear 
that  the  failure  of  an  educational  agency 
to  achieve  a  racial  balance  of  students 
among  its  schools  does  not  constitute  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
or  a  denial  of  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
under  the  Constitution. 

Similarly  the  assignment  of  a  student 
to  the  school  nearest  his  place  of  resi- 
dence is  no  such  denial  unless  such  as- 
signment Is  for  the  purpose  of  segrega- 

Those  are  the  rules.  Now  people  will 
know  where  they  stand.  School  adxninis- 
tiators  will  know  what  their  responsibili- 
ties are  to  tlMlr  students  and  to  their 
teachers.  And  students  and  teachers  wUl 
have  a  right  to  sue  for  an  infraction  of 
their  rights. 

But  the  bin  also  goes  one  step  further. 
It  also  sets  out  precisely  what  will  hap- 
pen if  a  court  or  a  Federal  agency  finds 
that  a  denial  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity or  a  denial  of  equal  protection  has 
occurred.  Today  there  is  no  such  iml- 
formlty  of  result  among  Federal  courts 
and  agencies.  A  particular  judge  in  <»e 
State  has  ordered  integration  by  televi- 
sion throughout  the  school  district  of  a 
large  city.  Another  Judge  in  a  different 
State  has  ordered  the  merger  of  three 
entirely  distiust  scbocd  districts.  Yet  both 
judges  claim  that  they  are  remedying 
de  jure  segregation.  No  wonder  the  peo- 
ple are  c(»f need.  No  wonder  we  wind  up 
with  court  cases  dragging  on  for  10  or  12 
years.  No  wonder  our  court  calendars  are 
becoming  hopelessly  bogged  down  with 
school  matters.  Aiad  no  wc«ider  our  cit- 
izens are  voting  down  school  bond  Issues 
to  show  their  disgust. 


The  UllbetoM  y«Ni  wlU  being  stability 
to  our  schools  by  reqvlrtBg  that  all  9M- 
eral  courts  and  agndes  must  use  the 
same  systematic  method  for  determining 
remedies  in  school  segregation  cases. 
This  method  is  set  out  in  section  402  of 
the  bin.  In  fashioning  their  remedies 
courts  suid  agencies  must  go  to  the  first 
remedy  listed  in  that  section  to  deter- 
mine whether  that  particular  remedy 
corrects  the  unconstitutional  sltoathm. 
If  it  does  not,  then  the  court  proceeds  on 
to  ttie  second  remedy  and  thereon  down 
the  list.  The  first  adequate  remady  or  the 
first  comblnatioD  of  effeettv*  ttawdies 
on  the  list  must  be  used  by  the  court  «■ 
agency  In  correcting  the  unctmstltutional 
wrong. 

No  student  in  sixth  grade  or  under  can 
be  wdered  bused  beyond  the  school 
closest  to  his  home  or  next  doaeeito  his 
place  of  residence.  Nor  can  busing  be  or- 
dered for  students  in  seventii  grade  and 
above  bejrond  the  closest  or  next  closest 
schools  unless  it  is  demonstrated  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  no  other 
adequate  remedy  is  available. 

In  no  case,  however,  can  school  district 
lines  be  ignored  or  altered  in  prescribing 
any  of  these  remedies  unless  these  lines 
were  establislied  for  the  purpose,  and  had 
the  effect,  o(  se^vgattng  students. 

I  was  pleased  to  read  last  week  that  the 
Fifth  U.S.  (Circuit  court  of  An>eals  In 
New  Orleans  has  come  close  to  requiring 
that  the  method  which  we  set  out  In  this 
bill  be  used  by  all  Federal  judges  within 
that  circuit  in  prescribtng  remedies.  The 
court  ruled  in  cases  involving  Austin  and 
Corpus  Chrtoti,  Tex.,  that  the  lower  Fed- 
eral court  judges  had  to  eidiaust  every 
other  possible  remedy  before  resorting 
to  busing  to  desegregate  schools. 

That  is  precisely  what  we  have  done  in 
this  bilL  We  have  set  out  with  specificity 
the  remedies  which  may  be  used  in  school 
segregation  cases,  and  we  have  limited 
busing  as  a  remedy  of  last  resort. 

The  reasons  we  limlted.buslng  are  two- 
fold. First,  we  have  been  told  by  the  head 
of  the  ClvU  RlghU  Office  in  HEW  that 
substantial  integration  is  possible  witUn 
the  ndgfaborhood  sehool  concept  and 
without  a  heavy  resert  to  busing.  Testi- 
mony presented  on  the  study  "schod  de- 
segregaticm  with  minimum  busing"  but- 
tressed this  position.  Twenty-nine  urban 
areas  were  surveyed  in  this  study  and  it 
was  found  that  substuitlal  iategration 
could  be  achieved  without  busing  any 
students  who  could  otherwise  walk  to 
school. 

Second,  we  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  courts  were  ordering  excessive  bus- 
ing. In  Raleigh.  N.C,  40  percent  of  that 
schod  district's  student  population  has 
now  been  ordered  to  be  bused.  This 
amounts  to  22,000  additional  students 
who  are  now  being  bused.  In  Little  Reck, 
Ark.,  almost  30  percent  of  its  students 
were  ordered  to  be  bused  recently— 
23.000  additlmal  students.  And  we  have 
evidence  that  in  every  one  of  the  10 
largest  school  districts  showing  the 
greatest  percentage  increases  in  busing 
there  has  occurred  at  the  same  time  a 
flight  from  those  school  districts  of 
white  pupils  from  middle-income  fam- 
ilies as  well  as  Mack  stodmts  from  mid- 
dle-income families. 


We  want  to  bring  stability  to 
school  dlstiletB.  And  it  Is  my  hope  that 
the  bill  before  the  Bouse  today  win  go 
a  long  way  to  achieve  that  goal 

The  bill  before  you  alee  earmarks  from 
the  Emergency  Sohool  AU  Att  up  to 
IMO  million  for  compeiuatory  edneatlon 
programs  In  schools  with  hlgb  propor- 
tions of  poor  children.  Tlia  bill  pro^rtdes 
that  luHDef  ally  up^  to  $S00  in  additional 
funds  from  this  program  be  spent  on  the 
eduoatUHx  of  eaeh  educationally  deprived 
child.  This  is  the  "critieai  mass"  which 
the  administration  has  told  us  is  needed 
to  assure  results  in  compenaatery  edu- 
cation programs. 

I  would  have  preferred,  and  I  voted 
in  committee  for,  a  prevlaton  maktag 
this  "new"  money  Instead  of  takteg  it 
from  the  Qnergcncy  Sfihool  Aid  Act. 
That  act  now  autharlaas  a  bilUoo  doUan 
a  year  to  pay  t<x  desegregation  ordered 
by  Federal  courts  and  to  help  pay  ^f or 
voluntary  Integratkm  efforts  omUi  liken 
by  local  schod  districts.  Both  of  those 
purposes  are  eminently  pt«iper— the  ]Kd- 
eral  Oovemment  ought  to  help  pay  for 
desegregatlxm  if  it  has  been  ordered 
through  the  Fedend  courts  and  we  ought 
to  be  encouraging  totally  vohmtary  ef- 
forts at  Integration. 

The  committee  Instead  decided  to  ear- 
mark up  to  half  of  the  authorisation 
under  that  act  for  compensatory  edu- 
cation. But  this  was  done  with  the  dear 
tmderstanding  that  the  admlnistratian 
would  ask  for  the  taXk  bttUon  doUar  a«r- 
thorizatlon  for  ESAA  tWs  year.  Sioee 
this  act  was  an  admlnlstrattan  proposal, 
this  fxai  funding  should  ottet  no  prob- 
lems. 

Mr.  Chalrmaa.  the  bW  we  have  brou^t 
before  this  House  today  is  a  belaaoed 
bill.  It  sets  out  an  orderly  process  for 
the  detemlnatlon  of  remedies  hi  sohool 
integration  oases  and  It  provides  that  M 
any  minority  students  are  left  In  scfanols 
with  high  proporttone  of  poor  children 
they  will  have  extra  funds  spe^  on  thetr 
edueatian  to  aflerd  them  equal  oppor- 
tunities for  <iimttly  education. 

The  dlstlagnUhed  geBfUemaa  from 
Ohio  (IMS.  MdOeauwR) ,  pvIbb^imI  sgoa- 
sor  of  this  blH.  adnd  by  «4iat  auttiorlty 
does  Congress  dmr  a  conatltuttanal 
rtght.  If  you  read  this  bUl  ear^Mly.  you 
will  find  we  are  not— I  tmderseore— 
not,  taklEj  away  any  constltntional 
rights:  w«  arespeUlng  out  remedies. 

I  beUeve  VtaJl  this  aot  represents  the 
best  we  la  Congress  can  do  at  this  point 
in  time,  and  I  urge  my  coUeaguee  to 
suppmtit. 

Constitutional  experts  who  have 
argued  in  favor  c^  the  c<xistltatkynaUt>- 
of  this  type  <tf  legislation : 

Charles  Bork,  Tale  Law  Sehool; 

Charles  ^Uan  WMgM,  U^versity  of 
Texas  Law  Sohool;  and 

Archibald  Oom,  former  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

CKXigress  Is  not  denying  anyone  any 
constitntlanal  rights.  It  is  merely  spelling 
out  remedies. 

C^ongxeas  has  expttslt  power  under  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  14tta  amendment  to  pass 
leglalatton  to  enleise  that  amtdmswt. 
And  the  U.8.  Supreme  Const  Iws  reoaut- 
ly  hdd  in  Katsenbach  against  Morgan 
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that,  shice  Caagnsa  has  fa  greater  fact- 
finding and  tntere8t--wei«Wng  ablMty 
than  the  courts.  Congress  therefore  cooW 
by  legislation  h«r  an  actWty  ae  betag  In 
contravention  of  the  l«h  ameiMftnent  al- 
though the  U.8.  8ui»reine  Conrt  had  ear- 
lier upheld  that  actWty  as  constitu- 
tional. 
SpedflcaDy.  t2M  Court  said  In  Morgan: 
CameOf  vldwwl.  flection  6  U  »  poelUve 
gnnt  ot  lagialAUve  power  auUiorUlng  Con- 
gre«  to  M»rcte»  lU  dUcretlon  In  aeteranto- 
Ing  whether  vnA  wlwt  legtel»tlon  to  nam&tA 
to  Mcrufi  the  ««»«■«•••  o«  tb»  »o«r»«nUi 
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It  wm«  for  CongreM,   m  the  tarmnotx  th»t 
oiMto  tbU  judgBMBt.  to  MMM  *nd  w«»gb  the 
vMtoH*  niMiaintli^  oonaldantlon*.  ...  It  U 
aot  for  us  to  ravtaw  tb«  congr—nlnn*!  re«- 
olutUxt  oX  tbeM  X»ctor».  It  U  enough  th»t 
we  be  •XOm  to  percelre  a  hMii  iipon  wtilch  the 
Ouiigr—tH<Hit  T«M«T»  tS»  eoufflet  as  it  dM. 
Hny  ■mniAXT  ov  thx  uniw.ivioH 
T3i«  puipoM  of  the  Equal  Sducational 
OpporiuniUaa  Act  U  bo  provide  Federal 
fl.^Tw^*«i  ffHT*T*T^  far  educationally  de- 
prived studeato  and  to  specify  appro- 
pilata  reuwdiea  for  the  orderly  ronoval 
qI  th*»  TctttQTit  "f  the  dual  achool  system. 
The  VMeral  flr*""**^  assistance  for 
educationally  deprived  studeots  is  ob- 
tained   fay    ftrtf«^t"y    the    Smergecicy 
School  Aid  Act  (o  eaimark  $500  million 
of  the  annual  authorlaatloa  of  approfiri- 
gy^yp^  £or  oompensatory  education  pro- 
m — n*  in  sciwoto  with  high  proportioDS 
at  loiMncamasfeudMBts.  These  funds  will 
b*  admiBisiaMd  throuah  State  plain 
tnihmittiTi  lay  Slate  edweatlnnal  agencies. 
Begudinc  tha  nmovai  of  the  vesases 
of  the  dual  school  Bjrstem.  the  bill  pro- 
hibits dssiials  of  eoaaleducatioBal  oppor- 
timUtaa  by  the  States  and  authorlaaB 
fllvll  aotkMM  by  aagrleved  individuals  and 
tay  tteAttoroey  Genenl  «tMB.suchd»- 
niAia  oecMRv  The  bill  spaoifleB,  however, 
that  thff  f ^l^g*^  "^  an  uriiipational  agency 
to  achieve  a  racial  balance  of  students 
fffi^^nj  iUaohoQla  is  not  a  denial  of  equal 
edueatioBal  onvottunity  or  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  lana.  StnUairly  the  aasign- 
mmt  oL  a  atiMtaot  to  the  aehool  nearest 
his  plaoe  «<  rsiideiioe  doea  JM>t  ooDstttoie 
any  swah  dMiial  unlesa  such  assignment 
la  for  the  purpose  of  segresation. 

Lactlr.  the  taUl  pveaexlbes  remedies 
which  MAiral  ceaurts  and  eaencies  may 
iMO  in  oerreotii^  deniaH  of  equal  educa- 
ttoMl  ecuMrtani^  and  a«ual  protection 
of  the  laws  as  xvcards  edwratlnn  These 
irinrilni  are  listed  In  a  spedifle  order  of 
prKKlty  vtaich  courts  and  a«ancias  must 
aUde  by  in  formulating  raaedles.  No 
transportation,  however,  can  be  pre- 
scribed by  any  such  oourt  or  ageoey, 
pursuant  to  this  Ustlns.  for  a  atwtaat 
In  sixth  grade  or  below  other  than  to  the 
schotd  doeest  or  neact  otaaest  to  his  or 
her  place  of  residCBce.  Nor  can  transpor- 
tation be  prescclbKl  for  a  student  in 
seventh  grade  and  above  beyond  the 
doeest  or  next  olaeest  schaal  unless  it  is 
demonstrated  Iv  olear  and  ooBViBoing 
evidence  that  no  other  method  wUl  pro- 
vide an  adequate  remedy.  In  no  case, 
faewavar.  om  aebeal  dietrtet  ttnes  be  ig- 
nored or  sMieril  unlesa  they  were  estab- 
IMaad  Cor  the  pazvoee.  and  had  tiM  cf- 
faok  of  asgroaattaiy  atadaaU.  School  cba- 


trlcts  may  v6!vmtarl!y,  though,  go  beyond 
the  limitations  set  out  in  this  bill. 
I  include  the  following: 

SBCTIOW-8T-S«CTTO«r      AWAITSW 

Section  1.  Short  title 

This  section  provides  that  the  act  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Bqnal  Mvicatlonal  Opportti- 
nttles  Act  of  1973." 

Section  2.  Policy  and  purpose 

Suhaectloa  (a)  ol  this  section  declares  It 
to  tie  the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  all 
pnblle  school  cbUdren  are  entitled  to  equal 
edoeatlOBBl  opportunity  without  regaM  to 
raee,  cdlor,  sex.  or  national  origin,  and  that 
Um  naigbtiorteail  Is  an  appropriate  ttaais  for 
puMte  aOMOt  asBlgaments. 

aukMetkm  (b)  states  U  to  be  the  purpose 
of  the  act  to  authorize  concentration  of  re- 
sources under  the  Emergency  School  Aid  Act 
on  educationally  deprtred  children  and  to 
specify  appropriate  remedies  for  The  orderly 
rmiavrwi  of  the  TSsUges  ot  the  dual  school 


5sctto»   J.   Pindingt 
mihenrtlnn  <a>  contains  a  nuiaber  ot  oon- 
greoslooal  flndtuga: 

(1)  Hie  in«lntsT~iT  of  dual  school  sys- 
tems where  pupU  assignmenu  are  made 
aolaty  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  aex.  or  na- 
tional origin  denies  the  equal  protection  of 
tlM  laws. 

(2)  Many  local  edtwatlonal  agencies  haf« 
iMen  requUvd  to  reorganize  their  school  sye- 
tems,  to  irasirtgn  studaatai.  and  to  ei«age  in 
iTT*!—'-^  Student  taaaeportaUon  for  the  piu-- 
poae  ot  aboltablag  <i^>^  school  systems  and 
f"n>«"»""g  their  vestiges. 

(8)  The  Implementation  of  desegregation 
pi*T«  wWch  reqtrtie  extensive  student  trana- 
portstlon  ham  m  aany  cases  required  local 
nencsiTlrmim  ageaotM  to  expend  large  subu, 
tha(«ay  <leple41iy  ttaelr  resoureae  for  the 
wilnUfnTT —  or  laiivovement  ot  the  quality 
ot  the  eauethwi  they  pyovlde. 

(4)  TranspoctatloB  of  students  which  cre- 
ates serious  risks  to  their  health  and  safety. 
(Usrupts  the  educational  procees  with  respect 
to  Btich  sttrtentB.  and  Impinges  algnlfteantly 
on  tlM»  edwmtloaal  opportunity,  la  eaeeaatve. 

(6)  Tbm  rtata  awt  tanma  crerte*  by  eE- 
Lwliii  traaaportatloa  are  p*rtlatilarly  great 
for  children  la  the  fiest  sU  grades. 

(5)  Court  giiideUoaa  for  fashioning  reme- 
dies to  dlamaatto  dual  school  systems  have 
been  ineomplete  and  Imperfect  and  have 
not  eetabBshed  a  dear,  rational,  and  unl- 
Asna  standard  for  determining  tbm  extent 
to  wmeh  tbe  local  aduoatloaat  agency  is  re- 
qutred  to  rnaailipi  and  transport  Its  students 
to  t»n-'~*^  the  veetlyM  of  a  dual  achool 
sys^sea. 

Subwctlon  (b)  provide*  that  the  fwegolng 
reasons  make  it  neceesary  and  prt^jer  for 
OongreM  to  specify  appropriate  remedlee  for 
ttae  ellmtnatlon  ot  the  veetlges  of  dtwa  sch<»l 
■yateats  pursuant  to  the  powers  granted  In 
tbm  Oonstttutton. 

TTTt.K     I ASSISTANCE 

BeetUm  101.  Amendm^nU  to  the  Kmevftncy 
BcKool  Aid  Act  to  pemU  eoncentratiom.  of 
resoKToes  on  edfucatumaUji  deprived  »tu- 
denta  attending  eeKooU  enroUinf  fc<(irte  oim- 
eentratioma  of  stiuienu  /rom  Uno-ineome 
famUie* 

TblA  section  contains  a  scrlies  of  amend- 
nntntM  to  title  Vn  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972— the  Kmergency  School  Aid 
Act.  In  general  tliese  amendments  provide 
for  Ptederal  assistance  to  enable  State  edu- 
cational agencies  to  make  grants  to  local 
educational  agencies  which  adopt  and  Im- 
plement plans  to  provide  basic  Instructional 
mad  wupportlve  eervloes  tor  educattonally  de- 
prived atudents  te  scliools  havlag  a  hl«h 
li— portloa  <as  Astermlned  by  the  AMietant 
BtMry)  ^  studsnts  ttota.  tow-ineoose  fam- 


ilies, and  to  provide  ewdb  eerrloea  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  students  whOk  under  aa 
approved  plan,  taanafer  from  suotx  schools  to 
other  aohools  La  which  a  lower  prpportlon  of 
students  are  from  low-Income  families.  For 
convenience,  in  this  analysis  these  npw  plans 
are  referred  to  ae  "newty  author tuwl  pr»- 
grams,"  axtd  the  studente  to  he  served  tiiereby 
ore  referred  to  aa  "tvewly  Innhirted  educa- 
tionally deprived  aturdenta." 

Subaeetton  (a)  emends  eeotias  waib^  to 
add  ta  the  stated  purp«ees  the  pvurpoae  of 
aiding  newly  Included  educationally  depctoed 
students  m  overcoming  their  educational 
deprivation. 

Subsection  (b»  amends  eectlon  TOOf^iil) 
which  Bpi>ft«H-  the  looBl  eduarttoaal  agen- 
cies which  are  eligible  for  aMtstaHMe.  ne 
Bw~.rmm.int  woMld  iBclude  aoxmg  eUglble 
agendas  those  which  adopt  and  Implement 
newly  authorised  programs.  The  amendment 
specifies  that  grants  and  contracts  for  local 
educational  agencies  eligible  under  the  new 
provtiloD  win  be  made  by  Ibe  appropriate 
StaU  educatlonSLl  aceacy. 

Subeeotlons  (c),  <d).  <e).  and  (()  amanS 
vmrtoua  provisions  e(  tba  tttia  to  repeat  In 
Stat*  eduoatkiaal  agenrlwe  the  authority  to 
act  with  respect  to  grants  to  and  coatraats 
with  local  educatkmal  agencies  for  a*wly 
authorized  programs. 

Subeeetlon  (f)  atoo  -make*  a  number  ol 
additional  changea  in  section  710<e>. 

1.  Then  U  added  to  the  faatois  to  b*  eon- 
sldered  in  detacmUUng  need  for  wsalsfM 
in  the  caae  of  appUcaCkma  for  newly  authatx 
laed  prcgrams,  oon^daratlan  cf  the  extant  to 
which  newly  irn^v:'*^  chUdcaa  art  ejssolled 
in  schools  which  earoU  a  high  proportion  of 
tuelr  children  from  low-Income  famUaa. 

2.  New  crttena  are  added  to  be  »WU"Jto 
approving  appOcatlons  for  newly  auttiurtssd 
progimma.  The  ftrat  of  theae  Is  the  wUaS  to 
which  the   program   is   likely   to  mas*  the 
Bpadal  edueatlaBal  needs  o<  neWIy  iaeieded 
edtMatlonally  deprived  studaota.  The  saaoad 
is  the  extant  to  which  the  program  ooniM- 
tutes  a  comprehensive  approach  to  meeting 
the  special  educational  needs  of  the  newly 
Included    educationally    deprived    students. 
Third,     the     Aaetetant     Oecretary     Is    au- 
thorized    to    presettbe    ortterta    to    assure 
that  the  funds  made  avaUabla  te  a  local  edu- 
cational acanoy  will  be  uaad  for  oecrylngorat 
pK)0rama  for  the  pcevlalon  of  beaic  laatrup- 
tlonal  and  supportive  sarvlcea  for  newly  in- 
cluded    educatlonaUy     deprived     studeiaa. 
These  criteria  must  be  designed  to  insure 
that  the  State  educatkmal  agencies,  in  ap- 
prcrvlBg  api>llc«tlona  for  newly  auttowtsad 
prograns.  w4U  give  prtorlty  to  local  eduea- 
tioaaU    aganelea    wtUok    asa    UBphnaeBdag 
plan  pnnrtdad  tar  ia  aelBlIng  law  as  waB  aa 
a  newly  anthot*Bad  pssysw  and  thst  the 
funds  available  under  this  tlUe  to  a  mW 
eduoattonal  agency  for  a  newly  authorlSBd 
program  will  be  adequate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  students.  THa  snhaectlon  also  provides 
that  nothlBg  m  the  title  authorlaes  assist- 
ance wh*A  -wortd  enoowrage  or  re**^*^!! 
transfer  ot  a  student  frwn  a  aohool  In  which 
stndenta  of  fats  race  are  In  a  minority  to  a 
aohsol  la  wtaleti  they  era  la  m  majority,  or 
which  wvwkl  mcreaaa  raolal  or  octmomlo  iso- 
lation la  tba  schnola 

SubaMstUms  (g)  and  (h)  make  technical 
amendments  to  reflect  the  fact  that  grants 
for  neWly  authorteed  progranis  win  he  made 
by  Ettate  educational  ageneiea. 

Subawsthm  (1)  adds  f««r  newdellnKloos  to 

title  vnx. 

1.  -Buio  adaeatlacial  aantaea"  wUl  mean 
tnstrwsSKNwl  aarrte*  tm  uai»aeis«ics«>»- 
guage  «kiUa  maetli^  at—dsnla  praaoribad  By 
the  Asalstant  Secretary. 

2  "Basic  supportive  servtoea"  means  n«»- 
inatruetlonal  aarrteea  (laelwllng  fc"*"*"* 
nutrittonal  aarnoea)  pisawlhad  by  the  Asatas- 
ant  Oeaialary. 
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s  "Low-tnooma  famfly"  meaaa  a  famUy 
having  sn   ln«me   brtow   the   low-lnooma 

factor. 

4"Low-ln«wie  factor"  mewaa  the  low- 
income  factor  aa  defined  f«w  purpoeea  of  title 
I  of  ESBA.  ^ 

subsection  (J)   adds  two  new  sections  to 

the  title. 

New  seoUon  731  makes  It  clear  that  noth> 
inx  in  the  Utle  wUl  altar  the  amount  a  local 
educational  agency  is  eUglble  to  reoaive  under 
tiu*  I  of  UUU.  or  otbarwlaa  modify  any  pro- 
fUion  of  that  title. 

New  section  733  sets  forth  requirements  for 
State  plsns  in  eozmeetlon  with  the  newly 
autborteed  programs.  Subaeetlon  (a)  of  the 
new  section  providea  that  appllosUons  by 
loeal  eduoatlonsLl  aganolea  for  assiatanoe  in 
eanytng  out  newly  autboriaad  programs  must 
be  submitted  to  their  State  eduoatlonal 
agsnetaa  for  approval. 

Kew  subaeetlon  (b)  providea  that  a  State 
may  raeeive  payments  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
slfttng  local  educational  agendea  to  carry  out 
newly  authortead  programa  if  It  submlta  to 
the  Aaslstsnt  Oaeiefry  a  State  plan  whieh 
(1)  reoommends  to  the  Aaslstsnt  Oeeretary 
the  amount  of  funds  apportioned  to  the 
State  luider  section  706  whlob  will  b*  re> 
served  within  the  State  tor  applications 
under  subsection  (a).  (3)  sete  forth  criteria 
for  establishing  prlorltlai  for  the  approval  of 
•ppUcatlans  for  newly  auttiarleed  programs 
whloh  the  State  educational  agency  deter- 
mines will  b*  moat  effeetlva  In  carrying  out 
the  purpoaas  of  the  title,  (3)  provides  the 
usual  requirementa  vrith  raqiact  to  Qaoal 
control  and  fund  accounting  procedures,  and 
(4>  provides  asstirances  that  the  State  edu- 
eaUcnal  agency  will  evaluate  the  effectlre- 
neas  of  the  aaslatanoe  made  available  taar  the 
nawiy  aathoriasd  programs  and  make  appro* 
pilata  raporta  to  tba  Aaalatant  Baatetary. 

Tha  Assistant  Secretary  will  determine  the 
amount  of  the  funds  apportioned  to  eaoh 
State  under  section  706  which  will  be  re- 
served for  newly  authorised  prograoos, 
approve  a  State  plan  which  meets  the  re- 
qolremeBts  of  this  section,  and  give  an 
opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the  State  agency 
with  respect  to  bis  actiena  which  aSect  it. 

It  is  furthw  provided  that  the  aggregate 
amount  of  funds  reserved,  from  the  funds 
SHmrtioned  to  the  States  under  sactlon  706, 
fw  making  payments  to  States  under  this 
section  shall  be  up  to  $900  million  for  each 
fiscal  year. 

Subsection  (c)  contains  the  usual  provl- 
aiaae  tor  judicial  review  of  the  Assistant 
Sscretary'e  final  action  with  respect  to  ap- 
proval of  Stote  plans. 

Subsection  (d)  directs  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary to  make  payments  to  State  educational 
agencies  which  have  approved  State  plans 
for  carrying  out  those  plans  and  for  making 
payment*  to  local  eduoatlonal  agendea.  Not 
exceeding  6  percent  ot  the  amount  reserved 
for  newly  authortned  programs  may  be  re- 
■erved  by  the  State  to  meet  its  coato  of  ad- 
ministration of  tba  pISA. 

TBut  s — traiiiAwmx.  pascmcas 

Section   201.   Denial   of   equal    eduoaHonml 

opportunity  prohibited 

This  section  prohiblta  a  State  from  deny- 
ing equal  educational  opportunity  to  an  In- 
dividual on  aecouut  of  raoe,  color,  sex,  or 
nsttonal  origin  by — 

(1)  deliberate  segregation  by  educational 
agencies  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or 
national  origin  amcmg  or  within  schools; 

(3)  failure  of  educational  agencies  which 
formerly  praotioed  deliberate  segregation  to 
take  afflrmattve  etapa.  consistent  with  title 
nr.  to  remove  the  vestlgates  of  tbetar  dual 
Khool  systems; 

(3)  assignment  by  educational  agencies  of 
students  to  sdbocds,  other  than  the  ones 
closest  to  their  homea,  wh«re  the  assign- 
ment  reeulta  In  a  greater  degree  of  segrega- 
tion of  Btudenta  on  the  basis  of  raoe,  cdat. 


eax,  or  rrtV*"*'  origin  than  would  result  If 
the  stiMlMtts  vrsee  SMlgnsd  to  tba  aoliools 
oloscat  to  their  bomss  whioh  provlds  the 
appropriate  grade  leral  and  typa  of  educa- 
tion; 

(4)  dtaerlmlnation  by  eduoattosial  agan- 
olea on  the  basis  of  raoa,  oOlor,  aaoc.  or  na- 
tional orlctn  in  connection  with  tha  employ- 
ment of  sohool  f  seolty  sad  stalls: 

(5)  transtar  by  eduea«ional  aganclea  cd 
students  from  on*  sebool  to  another  if  tha 
purpose  and  effect  Is  to  inoraasa  aagi^atlnn 
of  students  on  the  baais  of  raea,  otfor,  sex, 
or  national  origin;  or 

(9)  failure  by  edueational  agendaa  to  take 
appropriate    action    to    overoome    language 
barriers  that  Impede  equal  participation  by 
students  in  instructional  programs. 
Section  20t.  Bstaaec  not  rsfsiiwl 

This  seetlon  states  that  the  fsUuze  of  an 
educattonsl  agency  to  attain  a  balanoa,  on 
the  baaie  ot  raea,  ootor,  aax.  or  national 
origin,  of  students  among  Its  sduxds  doss  not 
constitute  a  denial  at  equal  educational  op- 
portimlty,  or  equal  protaotlon  of  tba  laws. 
Section   20 J.  AMitfnment  on  netghhorhood 

basis  not  a  denial  of  equal  educational 

opportunity 

This  aeotlon  declaraa  that,  subject  to  ottier 
provisions  of  the  tide,  asslgnmants  of  stu- 
dents to  schools  neeraat  their  hoasaa  which 
provide  approprUts  grade  level  and  type  of 
education  aaa  not  a  denial  of  aqoid  eduoa- 
tlonal f^portunlty  or  of  e^nal  prceactlen  of 
the  lawe  iinlnss  the  awlgaments  an  f or  tbs 
purpoas  of  aagragating  studsnts  ax  the  besU 
of  race,  color,  sex.  or  national  origin,  or  the 
schools  to  whlQh  the  students  are  assigned 
are  located  where  they  are  for  the  purpoa*  of 
so  segregating  students. 

TiTLX  m — sjntjacxsenrr 
Section  301.  Civa  aottone 

Any  Individual  who  Is  denied  equal  eduoa- 
tlonal opportimlty,  as  defined  by  the  act, 
may  Institute  a  civil  action  in  the  appro- 
prlstte  U.8.  dWalct  court  for  appropriate  re- 
lief. The  Attorney  Oeneml  may  also  inrtttute 
such  civil  actions  on  the  behalf  ot  say  auda 
Individual. 
Section  30t.  Juriadiotion  of  district  coMts 

This  section  provides  that  the  UjB.  district 
courts  shaU  have  and  exardaa  Jurisdiction 
of  proceedings  brought  under  tba  preceding 
section. 

Section  303.  Intervention  by  Attoraey  Oen- 
eral 

This  seetlon  authorleaa  tba  Attorney  Qen- 
eral  to  intervene  in  aoUona  brought  by  in- 
dividuals under  section  301. 
section  304.  Suite  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 

This  aeotton  prohibits  the  Attorney  a«i- 
eral  from  bringing  civU  action  under  section 
301  untu  he  has  given  the  affected  eduoa- 
tioiuU  agency  xwtloe  of  the  conditions  which 
constitute  a  vloiatlonof  the  act,  and  has  cer- 
tified to  the  court  that  be  la  sstlafled  that  the 
eduoatlonal  agency  has  not  within  a  reason- 
able time  undertaken  appropriate  reeaedlal 
action. 

Section  305.  Attorney  feee 

This  section  gives  the  district  courts  dis- 
cretionary authority  to  allow  the  prevailing 
party  in  aations  Instituted  und«  the  set 
(other  than  the  Uimed  States)  a  I'sseowshla 
attorneys'  fee  as  part  of  the  coet  and  pro- 
videa that  the  UiUted  Statea  ahaU  be  Uabia 
for  coeta  to  the  same  extent  as  a  private 
peraoa. 

TTTUE  IV — aSMIWDBS 

Section  401.  Formulatini/  remedies; 
appliosMlltv 
This  section  requlrea  Federal  courta 
Bgenclea  to  eeek  or  Impoae  only  such 
dies  for  denials  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity or  equal  protection  of  the  laws  as  are 
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sMantial   to  ooReofe  the 
vrhleh  have  oeeunad. 

Section  402.  Type*  of  remediee 
under  this  ssetiosi.  m  toranaaitlag  a  rem- 
edy for  a  denial  of  equal  eduoatlonal  cq;>por- 
tunity  or  of  e«uai  pnteetlon  ot  the  lasrs. 
whldt  m^  involve  dteset^  or  indliieeriy  the 
1  of  studsnts  the  PMseal  eenit 


and 


«^P^^lngff  on  the  sUfanr  la  < 
suoh  denial  of  tha  rsassaiss  U 
and  shaU  require  the  laiplementatlen  of  the 
first  of  sueh  resaedlss  or  the  flaa  ooeablna- 
tlon  thweof  wbldi  would  reaiedy  the  peekto- 
ular  denial. 
Tbs  reeaadles  laf erred  to  are  tha  followiag: 
(1)  *TT*g*'*"B  atudents  to  wchoaiM  closes*  to 
their  homas  which  provids  spproprlata  grade 
level  end  type  of  eduoatlon,  taklDg  Into  ac- 
count school  cspadtlss  and  natural  pbyaical 
barriers. 

(3)  Assigning  students  to  schools  dossst 
to  their  homes  which  provide  ^ipraptiate 
grade  level  and  type  of  education,  taking  in- 
to aooount  only  school  cspaeltlas. 

(3)  Permitting  studsnts  to  traasfar  from 
a  school  In  whlOh  a  maKrlty  an  of  tbair 
race,  color,  or  national  origin  to  a  sohool  in 
whlifli  a  minority  ars  of  tbeir  raoe,  color,  or 
national  origin. 

(4)  Cresting  or  revising  attendance  scnee 
or  grade  struoturas  without  raqulitog  trans- 
portaUon  beyotul  that  described  in  seetlon 
403. 

(8)  Constructing  new  sobools  or  closing 
Inferior  schools. 

(6)  Constructing  or  establishing  magnet 
schools. 

(7)  Developing  and  ImpleBianttng  any 
othar  plan  which  Is  edocaMwiaUy  aouod  and 
admlntatfatlaljr  fsasMHe  eubieet  to  the  pi» 
visloM  of  saatiene  40g  aad  dO*. 

Section  403.  Trmmaportatton  of  wtmdante 

SubaecMen  (a>  prohlbtto  PsHssal  oeurts 
and  a  iysnitlaa  from  ovdsslag  pwzauent  to 
section  40S  (d)  or  (g)  the  ImptaneiitBttenot 
a  pUn  that  would  requla  the  treuppnatiOn 
-of  any '  student  In  tte  sixth  grade  or  bMow 
to  a  sahoel  othsr  4hen  ttestteel  eUesM  or 
next  closest  to  his  home  which  prevMss  the 
appropdata  grade  levst  and  type  of  educn- 
tlon. 

Subaeetlon  (b)  providea  that  no  Vsdsial 
court  or  sgency  shall  order  puisweat  to  see- 
tlon 403  (d)  or  (g)  tbe  implementatloD  of  a 
plan  requtrlng  trampcrtatlon  of  any  student 
in  the  ee»euUi  grade  or  above  to  a  sdKXil 
other  than  the  aoheei  muassl  or ; 
to  his  hoBBS  whlsh 
grede  leval  and  type  at 
student,  unless  it  Is  dsaienilialed  tty 
and  convincing  evlrteaee  thaS  oo^tber  meth- 
od ami.  out  In  section  402  will  provMeaaade- 
quate  remedy  for  ths  denial  of  equsi  educa- 
tional opportunl^  or  eqttal  protscttoa  of  the 
laws  that  has  been  found  iy  such  court  or 
sgeney.  A  plan  pursuant  to  aaetion  40*  ShaU 
cmly  beordsred  in  oonjnnotton  wttlt  a  dweii 
opeaent  of  a  long-term  plan  Invalvtag  one 
or  mors  ot  tbe  lemedlss  set  oufc  la  eeetioa 
4QX  If  a  dlstrlcS  court  ordass  that  imple- 
mentation of  s  plan  requiring  transportation 
beyond  that  desorlbed  in  this  subssetlon,  the 
court  of  appeals  shall  grant  a  stay  of  the 
order  untH  It  bss  levlewed  such  order. 

Subsection  (e)  prohibits  FUsssl  courts 
and  sgsnrtse  from  rsquhlng  directly  or  In- 
dtteoMy  the  tmosportatton  ot  any  student 
wbsr*  it  would  pees  a  risk  to  his  health  or 
constitute  a  slgnifioaat  implngsmsnt  on  tbs 
educational  process  with  ravect  to  suoh 
student. 

Section  404.  DUtriat  lines 

In  f  ormuUtlag  remedies  undsr  seetlon  401 
or  403.  the  Unas  drawn  by  a  SUte.  subdi- 
viding Its  tertltorlBS  tato  saparats  sohool  dto- 
tricte,  mey  not  be  Ignored  or  alt 
where  it  Is  estshllshsd  that  the  lUies 
drawn  for  the  putpose,  sad  bad  the  *SMt  et 
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_    ,jKtttm  ck»<na  MSMMC  puMlo 

On^UM   tMWU   of   TWM, 

origin. 

Stettm  m».  Vokmtmrt  mtofmn  «^ 

tMaX  th*  Mt 


__^ „_ It  o*n  to*  Mqi 

«aa  ttciB.  if  «M  ^tfB  la  *iiiw*Tny 
toy   «M 


TRLB   V — oariNITlOMS 

IUb  tlU*  oootatns  dsfinlttoas  of  terma 
uMdtattaaMt. 

Tb>  Mm*  "MhmtloMa  Bganey.'*  "SteU 
•aaeattoaal  •gsney,'*  u>d  "local  wtoestlonal 
^auBy-  Bia  gtran  th*  maatitnga  aHlgxiad  in 
tba  B«aMnt*ry  and  Seoondmzy  BAneatlon 
ActtflW0. 

Tba  tana  "■agwptlwi"  la  defined  to 
mMK  tha  opanttao  o<  a  aeboifl  lyMam  in 
wbieli  ctudanta  are  vtioUy  or  aaaantuny 
■iiiialaiT  amonc  tba  itfhowia  at  an  ednca* 

tlflaia  t^waer  <B  ^IS*  ^>**^  c*'  '*^>  <^°' 
m^  or  ^*fc*v»»«»«  orlBln  or  wttlUn  a  sebool  on 
■Ox*  baala  oT  nee,  color,  aez.  or  national 
ortsln. 

Tb*  tarm  "rtawnj  mtatlon"  la  gtren  tbe 
maamag  aaatcned  that  torn  tty  aeotlon  401 
(b)  or  tbe  Ctm  RIgbtB  Act  of  19M. 

An  educational  aceney  Bball  be  oonsldared 
to  bare  tranaported  a  Btodent  If  It  paid  any 
part  of  tbe  ooat  of  bla  tianaportatloo. 
TRLS  Ti — kaacnxjLWSoxn  paoTmoMa 


(a) <S,  of  tbe 


Mr.  DBLLTTMB.  Mr.  Chmlrmaai,  I  make 

the  iwtait  of  order  that  a  qoomm  Is  not 

xncBCSxt. 

Tba  CSAnOCAN.  THe  Chair  will  count 

One  hundx«d  five  Uaaobeis  are  present 


(Mr.  QUIR 

mlaalan   to  revise 
.) 


vas  idlvBn  per- 
and  extend  hlA  t«- 


Mr.  QUXE.  Mr.  Ctaatrtnan.  I  know  this 
Is  abinit  as  oantnmsstal  IfglslaMnn  as 
tbis  body  has  efver  coBslderad.  I  am  glad 
tbat  ws  ara  oonsldeiloc  tbe  qaasttim  of 
)  aU  by  UmM.  rakber  ttaMB  haa«>er- 
aWattoi,  baeaiae  of  the  CBM»- 
'  of  Vt»  sMWeet. 

^nten  PrertflBHt  Iftaccn  made  his  rec- 
ifwim^iaatim  for  both  a  moratozltun  and 
Ok  BgqanMunatlnp  ORportunlty  Act,  I 
took  a  laak  at  tka  X«ual  EdaeatXem  0»- 
portMBitr  Aet.  asb  I  ceuiA  aaa  in  ttaat  a 
grMkapvortMBttytoremoTeaoaaeof  tfae 
amattanAm  tliat  axiata  aboat  tUhs  m*- 
Jeet  ttunushoot  ttie  ewmUy.  "Hiat  emo- 
ttanallsm,  I  tjeBere,  stems  from  the  cross- 
town  bnstss  of  Ota  elementary  school- 
chUdran  more  than  anything  else. 

Peoido  de  not  like  to  iiave  their  okU- 
<lraa  biMSd— eaaMttasK,  tf  Utsv  ham  to 
im  m  Llm  ulUiLai  miiiiei  TTn  ran  tnta  ttiat 
in  Mfniwwts  in  tbe  redletrtdMag  of  ttw 
niral  w^ttotA  distifcts.  trat  liiey  get  oed 
to  It.  "Hiey  knew  it  was  ueceasary  for 
Improving  the  quality  of  edoeatiaxL  'While 
people  do  not  like  tbe  Idea  of  busing  thrir 
children  to  any  great  distance  to  high 
acSiool  if  thee  do  not  hare  to.  It  really 
should  not  be  too  onaroua  hecaiiae  we  all 
an  wUUag  to  shmI  our  ehOdreB  an  tbe 

out  «r  the 


«e  to  to  oellece. 


so  if  a  W-year-oW  can  go  that  far,  an 
It-year-old  tiunOA  not  find  it  too  difflciut 
to  attend  a  high  school  some  distance 
away  if  it  is  tieceasary. 

But.  wtmm  It  coaaes  to  tbe  eleoaenUry 
aehoaichUdzea,  we  know  tbat  tbat  is 
utaafc  reteae  tlH  ambety  al  paieets  mace 
than  anyth!nc  else,  to  «e  into  a  connnw- 
nlty  that  is  strange  and  f  ore!o»  to  them- 
selves. Some  people  make  the  claim  that 
people  are  objecting  to  tbis  only  because 
of  race.  I  recognise  tbat  aome  people  do 
otateet  to  it  beeaase  of  race,  but  to  say 
ttat  everybody  objects  to  it  for  tbat 
reason  X  say  is  utter  nooaenae. 

There  are  people  who  do  not  wairt 
their  oMMren— I  wooM  say  this  is  moet 
of  tham— to  so  to  a  foreign  community 
whm  ttaey  start  tai  tbe  first  grade,  no 
matter  what  the  race  of  the  people  ta 
in  another  comimmity.  Also,  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  good  education  to  attempt 
to  educate  children  In  the  elementary 
y»^«»ni  In  isolation  from  Qietr  comnra- 
nity.  Let  us,  using  as  an  example,  the 
atudles  tbat  were  aiade  in  the  preschool 
level  Headstart  prograxa;  it  was  found 
|i|hY~i»«^r  dear  there  that  you  bad  no 
visitale  H»niTH»emnnt  in  tbe  child  if  you 
left  the  parcBte  oat  of  tbe  development 
of  the  oMM,  ner  did  yea  have  sacoess- 
rtfl  imprmrement  In  the  educational  de- 
vrtopment  of  the  t*fld.  TOie  parents  rauBt 
play  a  part  In  it;  the  community  must 
play  a  part  in  it. 

When  you  look  at  tbe  impi-ovements 
in  education  for  tbe  disadvantaged 
child,  you  will  find  that  exists  where 
the  communities  are  involved  In  the 
improvement  of  the  child  and  the  par- 
ents are  as  welL  There  Is  no  way  you 
oi^n  u  jTou  bus  tbem  long  distaBnes, 
wlMB  you  bus  tbem  tbe  way  acmes  tbe 
ctty  ^  In  many  jasea  tbey  are  dotaig. 
to  some  place  else,  I  think  is  bad 
ednsaitton. 

aoi,  in  tbis  legislation  we  give  them 
the.  I  believe  jastiflable.  poeiUon  tbat 
It  Is  ixat  the  cvosstown  basing  of  ele- 
mentary schoolchildren. 

The  qneetton  may  come  to  your  minds 
then.  Can  we  do  that?  Can  we  prohibit 
that  Und  of  buribsg  as  we  do  here,  limit- 
ing   it    to    requiring    the    elementary 
schoolchild  to  go  no  further  than  the 
doeeet  scho<d  or  second  cloeest  schotH 
and  stUl  pratee*  tbe  oonetitiitlonal  line? 
I  Qiink  ttiat  Is  the  big  qaestion  before 
UB.  I  think  tf  anybody  has  any  reserva- 
tlODS  about  the  constitutionality  of  this 
1fy<Bi^^:t/wi  section  403  (a)  is  the  one  tbat 
a  parson  could  have  reservations  aboat. 
I  came  down  on  tbe  side  of  feeling  sec- 
tion 403  is  constitutional  and  I  do  it  for 
this  recMoa.  It  is  that  tbe  Congress  has 
some  tools  to  provide  remedies  to  un- 
equal edurattffntJ  oppcrtxmities  that  is 
net  idforded  to  tbe  court,  and  one  is 
tbe  power  of  tbe  puree.  In  this  leglsla- 
ttcc  we  add  IMO  milUon  of  money  tr  go 
te  theae  areas  wtiere  there  is  a  oonoen- 
trattan  of  lower  ineome  students — the 
only  means  we  now  have  of  deciding  wbo 
is  educationally  deprived — to  order  to  im- 
prove their  edtgatton  even  tbou^  they 
might  live  in  an  area  where  to  go  to  the 
Booofi  fil^iwrt  etanentary  school  does  not 
pnvide  for  an  integrated  education. 
Mr.  nAMfMa.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  tbe 
yield? 


Mr.  QDIB.  I  win  yield  to  tbe  gentle- 
man  If  he  wOi  let  mefloMh  my  state 

ment.  I  will  take  some  tbne  addlttimal 
to  do  so  and  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. I  wm  not  cut  him  off. 

Mr.  CSudzman,  the  question  also  comes 
whether  we  want  integrated  sebooit 
threaghetit  Aaaerica,  and  I  de  not  beUeve 
that  is  what  the  oearts  are  eaying  and 
what  t9ie  majority  of  the  peeiae  art 
saying,  t^iat  they  want  every  school  to 
be  an  integrated  school.  I  Urink  ttie  courts 
have  said  da  Jure  segregation  is  wrong. 
When  tbe  States  have  required  segrega- 
tion of  the  aetaoola  It  ie  «iM«. 

Bat  when  people  beeauee  of  the  hooa- 
ing  paMnme  Uve  wMh  others  of  thehr  own 
race  and  there  is  not  a  school  &om 
enough  to  accompWh  desetitgatfcp, 
then  I  tMntr  we  will  have  to  do  tbe  best 
we  "ff" 
When  I  went  to  school  la  Minnewota  I 
vtth  wUee  ctattdran.  In  feet 
afi  of  tbem  were  of  Wis  weilan 
descent  aa  well,  so  I  guess  I  went  te  a 
segiegated  school.  My  children  attend  a 
pubUc  school  and  they  are  In  an  In- 
t^gjgt^fH  school  and  tbey  attend  wUb 
blaok  cbiktoen  and  oriental  chUdren  and 
children  of  all  tattenal  eriitoa.  I  tMak 
tbey  have  a  better  oppartaatey  beeenn 
of  that.  I  Uke  the  idea  that  Oiey  eaa  M- 
tend  with  people  of  all  races.  But  if  fhey 
were  not  living  close  enoo^  to  do  so  I 
think  It  would  be  completely  unwise  to 
take  my  children  in  Montjamery  Couaty 
and  bus  tbem  into  Waahtagten  Jest 
so  they  eoidd  have  tbat  eaperiMce,  be- 
cause education  is  more  than  tiMt  ex- 
perience. 

I  learned  to  know  peojrfe  of  other  races 
after  I  got  out  of  Loth  elementary  and 
secondary  schooL  I  guess  Monbers  eaa 
tcU  from  my  aotioua  here  that  I  de  not 
have  asty  amlawttr  toward  people  of 
other  races.  I  have  seen  peeple  here  who 
voted  agatast  urban  hofoslng.  I  voted 
for  it.  I  found  those  Indivldnals  who  did 
it  on  constitutional  grounds  rather  tbaa 
out  of  animosity  toward  people  of  other 
races.  So  I  will  not  Judge  people  en  bow 
they  vote  on  leglalattnn. 

Besidea  lmprovto«  tbe  qoality  ctf  ede- 
cation  by  putting  $500  ntfOion  addmqpai 
money  In  for  compensatory  edacatkm 
and  besides  laying  down  some  standards 
for  the  remedies  that  can  be  used  by  tbe 
courts  in  bringing  about  deeegrigatton. 
we  aJ"'  provide  In  title  II  for  tbe  first 
thne  what  is  adenial  o<  edonatJowal  op- 
poartontty,  and  I  beUe^w  we  list  then 
here,  what  has  been  laM  down  by  the 
courts  as  a  denial  of  edncatlenal  op- 
poctunilar.  and  we  even  go  f  urltier  than 
that. 

I  think  we  ought  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  wedo  g»  f urttier  than  jtet  what 
the  Court  has  laid  down.  Ptor  certain  we 
know  that  in  subsection  (f)  of  section 
201.  which  states: 

Tba  laUure  i^  an  edwoatlotial  o^ney  to 
take  af^oprlate  action  to  oeeroooie  lan- 
gua^  bacrler*  UUk  ImpnSri  equal  per- 
tVrtretfrr  l»y  lU  etudenU  in  ita  inatractkwal 
progMuna — 

That  certainly  goes  further  than  what 
the  Court  has  said  so  far. 

So  here  we  have  a  piece  of  legi^laacn 
wUeh  I  betteve  will  eMminate  the  wocrt 
agahMt  achoolbaslBg,  for  im- 
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Dtoflam  Ite  qneHt^  of  edae 
xdianleged  ulilldsm,  and 


for  die* 

. the  country 

can  stffl  elfenlnate  unoenetltatlanal  aeg- 
regation.  I  believe  that  la  the  kind  of 
legWatlcn  tUfai  coutrtry  needs. 

Bfr.  RAMOEL.  Mr.  Cbalnnan.  will  the 
cmtleosan  ylakl' 

Mr.  QOXS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  IVbw  ztark. 

Mr.  BAMOKL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  fail  to  TiivV'TTf"^  the  question  of 
oaoatltutiaBaUty  on  this  Iflgli'itl'M'  as  the 
-yff»AMiaii  iiaa  cspUdned  It.  Aa  I  under- 
Btand  It.  the  legWattvc  branch  of  the 
Oomamert  haa  eald  It  has  the  power  of 
tbe  pursesUIng  and  has  taken  1900  mU- 
Hipn  for  comjTeDsatory  Items  and  there- 
fore has  provided  to  the  Supreme  Court 
twnediai  other  than  busing. 

If  that  is  In  fact  so.  bow  does  tbe  gm- 
tlsman  aqoare  away  the  fact  that  this 
knhtslien  stffl  rMtrlcts  the  Sapreme 
Oeoti  in  tti  opinion.  In  Its  mandate  to  de- 
segregate? If  In  fact  It  beUeves  tt  Is  nec- 
easaiy  to  use  busing  for  students  from 
1  to  6  years  old,  I  do  not  see  how  it 
•guaies  away  with  tbe  fact  that  tbe  Oon- 
^am  contrftlt  the  pumestrings  on  the 
ceoetitattenal  qgaettao. 

Mr.  QlfSim.  Aa  I  look  at  It.  when  the 
Oongrees  kxto  at  what  the  Court  has 
sakl.  they  do  not  even  propose  to  bus.  so 
tar  as  t*"**  would  Impinge  on  the  educa- 
tiiyntt]  process.  If  It  Is  permitted  that  ele- 
Pi^««-ary  acboolchlldxen  be  bused  aoross 
town,  rather  than  te  leave  them  in  thi^ 
I  henae  areas.  I  btiJeve.  and  every  pro- 
at  of  the  legtalatkm  brieves,  this  Is 
pei'iuisBlUe. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 3  additional  minutes. 

fieeoodly.  since  we  then  would  provide 
the  sdriltionBl  money,  it  is  concetvaUe  to 
ne  the*  the  ooorts,  recognizing  that, 
would  say.  "There  we  can  provide  for 
equal  educational  opportunity." 

It  appears  to  me  the  question  here  Is 
eoual  fxlucatlonal  opportunity  for  the 

Mr.  BAMGEEL,  If  I  accept  that  we  are 
(Mng  the  Supreme  Court  more  to  work 
with,  that  stm  does  not  deny  the  fact 
that  the  legliftatlon  restricts  what  the 
Supreme  Court  can  do. 

Mi.  QUIE.  ThaX  is  correct.  I  beUeve  we 
do  have  the  power  to  restrict  the  reme- 
dies. I  do  ZK>t  brieve  tbe  Congrees  can 
take  action  which  will  deny  constttutian- 
al  rights,  but  I  beHeve  we  can  restftet  the 
actions  irf  the  court  provided  we  stUl 
leave  the  remedies  to  protect  constitu- 
tional rights. 

Mr.  RANQEL.  My  questi<n  is.  if  the 
Supreme  Court  finds  it  is  necessary  to 
bus  a  child  in  order  to  fulfill  the  man- 
date of  the  U.S.  Oonstitution,  does  not 
this  legtriatlen  prohibit  it  from  doing 
ttiat  hi  certain  cases? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  do  not  believe  the  court 
will  find  that  Is  what  Congress  has  done. 

Mr.  RAMGFEL.  The  gentleman  must 
admit  there  is  a  serious  consJtutional 
question  involved  in  this  legislation. 

Mr.  QUIE.  There  is  a  serious  constitu- 
tional question  involved,  as  I  said,  and  I 
f eel  vra  asB  being  constltatkmal  hoe. 


Mr. 


CBX2AL  Bft.  wThainnan.  will  Ow 
yMdl 

Mr.  000.  X  yield  to  the  ^witHman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ^^^^-e™  Will  tte  gentleien  cx- 
plahi  wliat  is  awBBt  by  the  term ''clBMrt 
or  the  nest  doeeet'^  KheoL  Yea  wUl  r»> 
cafi  that  JyaUoe  Bwgor.  tai  Mm  flMSK 
case,  indleated  that  rwwl't*'^*"  varied  so 
widely  HwX  In  terve  of  travdtinie.  be* 
casMc  of  travel  paitegna.  good  Ughwaye 
and  aoceMibiliky,  that  the  school  eloeeet 
geographically  may  not  be  the  uaacetf 
In  terms  of  timveL 

lib.  QUDE.  I  reeegniee  that  Is  witat 
Justice  Burger  said.  At  that  time  thsy 
did  not  have  the  owoitanltir  to  uiilisse 
the  fri'^'Mir^'  airrfttrr'^  w«  provide  in 
this  legislation.  Also,  he  said,  aa  I  recall, 
that  he  lef  erred  to  the  eloseat  school.  He 
did  not  refer  to  the  eeooDd  eloeeit  eohool 
to  the  residence.  Whether  that  would 
give  tbemsulleieait  opfxstimiiv  to  tiimi- 
nate  the  veetigw  ei  a  dual  sehool  aystera 
in  Cfaariatte  I  de  not  know. 

Vx.  CBLLBEL  Oilef  Justice  Burger, 
apeaUng  for  a  unanimous  Supreme  Court 
in  Swann,  declared: 

uapa  tta  not  taU  the  whole  atory  atnea  non- 
contiguous Bdwal  anrwa  aaay  be  move  sc- 
neaBlhle  to  eaob  other  In  tenaa  tt  tha  critical 
travel  time,  beoaaaa  of  tcaSle  pafetania  and 
good  blgbways.  than  schools  geograpbloally 
cloBer  together.  OouMtlam  fa  Otffermt  lo- 
cttiOtet  vM  twry  eo  wMaly  Vutt  notlgHrmlm 
eon  be  tatf  doMi  to  ytmm.  mtt  citUama. 


We  find  BO  baste  for  boidmg  thatltea  local 
school  anthotltlaa  aaair  not  ba  saqatvad  to  em- 
ploy baa  tmn^Kartaitlon  aa  one  tool  of  aohool 
deaegregatlon.  Deaefregation  plana  canaot  ee 
Umited  to  Vie  uaifc-ia  aehooL 

ThoB.  HJR.  1391B  may  In  fact  reqalre 

ftffstg"<"g    children    to    less    aoeeseible 

sdhoola  and  cause  lom^r  rides  on  sohool- 

buses. 
NOW,  suppose  the  cktee^  8(diool  or  next 

cloeest  school  wwe  a  segregated  school. 

or  a  school  located  in  a  segregated  nsli^- 

bwhoodf  <3an  the  €k>venunent  mandate 

school  assignments  in  racially  segiegated 

n^lfaborhoods?   What  would  they  do 

then? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Thoe  is  no  requirement,  as 
I  read  the  dedskm.  that  in  every  sehool 
they  have  to  have  a  radally  balaiwed 
situation.  As  I  read  It.  the  only  time  when 
they  are  mandated  to  remove  a  segre- 
gated system  Is  when  that  was  caoaed  by 
the  dual  sdwdl  system. 

Mr.  CELX£R.  Suppose  the  nei^ibor- 
hood  itself  is  segregated,  is  it  the  aim  of 
the  bill  to  mandate  sefaocd  aaeignraents 
in  such  nelghboriuods? 

Mr.  QUIE.  What  doce  the  gentleman 
mean  by  "segregated"? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Suppose  it  is  a  i^ietto, 
where  racial  groups  are  congregated  and 
constitute  a  preponderant  majority  of 
the  inhabitants?  If  ertahlUhmeni  ctf  such 
assignment  aones  is  the  goal,  every  M^an- 
bar  must  acknowledge  the  patent  uncon- 
stitutionality of  the  bilL 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  courts  have  not  ruled 
that  a  segregated  school  is  de  feeto  un- 
constitutional. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  again 
expired. 


that 
would 


Mr.  QDCE.  Mr.  Chulnwm.  X  ylf^  Jay* 
eetf  aaddttjopai  iiilwiif 

Ift.  ff*f^*^iiT''i  I  iHieiiieeil  to  ylelA.to 
the  gentleman  from  OUoota  (Mt. 
bkD  and  I  yidd. 

Mr.  XfTCaNBO.  Xn  thei  _ 
reply  to  the  genttHua  faMn  Mav  Tack 
air.  BmBmUi,  the  gMii«Muh^M>j<eg^ 

SupMna  Oowt  said.  iB-tatuipnlttfti 
ttatft  at  the  IMi  awawdwet: 

giwnt  oClegWatMa  . 

gieas  to  exerdae  Its  dtaerettoB  in4 
whether  and  what  legialatian  la  naaded  to 
secure  tba  guarantaaa  of  tha  14th  Attend- 
ment. 

Mr.  QX7IE.  I  thank  the  gentlwnnn  foe 
hki  ceotrihBtiaDL 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  ChainaaB»  wiK  the 
gwtlBBBan  yield? 

Mr.  QDIB.  I  am  glad  te  yidA  ta  tlM 
genileman  from.  Nbrtti  Caaoliim^ 

Mr.  JONAS.  The  gentleman .  fiam 
MiiMUM^m  in  ratvoBii  to  tba  eluiliwii 
of  the  Cttnadttoe  on  the  AidMaKr  it 
absnhrtwty  cowect.  Odef  JustJce 
stated  la  the  Ctaaitotte  oaea.  )at 
Swann  case,  tte  foUo^ng  aadliqnoM 
htaa: 

If  wa  wave  to  lead  tha  hekang  «C  tha 
DhartaS  Oonrk  to  taquha  as  a  Bwttnr  at  eubt 
stantlva  Conatltutlonal  right  any 
digraa  of   nkeiai  balaaca  or   h— »n 
appraaob  would  be  disapproved  and  we 
be  obliged  to  reraiaa. 

Tbe  Oonatltutlanal  uaiuiiaiid  tO  d 

In  a 
fleet  a 
toBaaa  wbola. 

Ytlnr  respooae  to  the  datanantatabto" 
lutely  correct  as  X  read  ttds  diMdMkm 

Mr.  QOTE.  I  thank  the  geutlei»an 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  wm  the  geiUJwiwan 
yl^d? 

Mr.  QDXE.  I  yidld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Cedifomla. 

Mr.  jyaJUOMa.  I  thank  the  gesitte- 
man  for  yielADv  to  ma.  I  Hataued  to^the 
gentleman  wry  cloaely  and  espedaHy  to 
the  opeolttg  statements  tiiat  he  made 
about  the  coooem  of  Ameitoan  fead' 
lies  with  regard  to  bastakr  their  etOliwi 
into,  and  I  quote,  "stiangeiad  ferUta 
ccnmmnitles."  X  would  Uke  the  gentie- 
man  to  respond  to  tilds  qaesOOf:  Is  H 
not  yomr  optatam  that  one  of  iiw  tSBgfr> 
rttiy  of  America  and  one  of  the  iieeens 
for  the  lack  of  hnrnanlly  and  Jdaltoe  In 
this  eoontiT  la  beeaaee  too  manr-todh 
viduals.  groups,  aecttoos  of  cgummiiMtee. 
and  total  ftitniiHn^*"**  are  percetveo'by 
too  many  people  in  this  eeuutay  aseWfcM 
foreign  or  atrange?  WoBW  tfce  geutte- 
man  rwmd  to  thai? 

Mr.  QfDXZ.  Yes;  I  agree  with  yen  that 
there  hae  been  a  tendency  ha  the  laM 
pethape  M  yean  from  wiiat  X  have  been 
able  to  obeerve  of  ppople  tendiag  to  Ave 
togetber  in  the  eane  eooneasle  level — 
not  Just  race,  bat  eeenomte  level  aa  w^, 
with  houBss  belaK  coueUauted  to  hous- 
big  pngvame  in  areas  wfaete  thir  are 
all  of  tbe  same  income  level,  which  tends 
to  make  peopte  of  that  stnta  to  n«B«nd 
associate  with  ea<di  otkar,  aad  then 
otbcsB  beeeme  foreign.  I  do  nat  think 
it  is  wise  to  uee  eehods  to  tiy  te  break 
this  UP.  I  caaw  from  a  meal  oomnumtty 
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whan  a  rtcta  man  and  tbe  poorest  per- 
son pracOcaUy  lived  next  door  to  each 
otber  and  aaeoctated  with  each  other. 
I  think  OiatU  healthy.  _ 

It  was  a  misfortune  that  there  were 
no  people  of  the  Uack  moo  there.  It 
would  have  been  a  bettor  mix.  The  oon- 
ceptlon  of  Amerlea  from  the  beginning 
was  to  have  tiiat  mix,  and  I  am  as  oon- 
cemed  aa  you  are  about,  but  I  do  not 
want  schoola  to  fOroe  the  little  ehlldren. 
and  I  am  talking  about  the  elementary 
school*,  to  pay  the  penalty  for  what  the 
adults  have  dooA. 

If  you  oould  have  corrected  It,  then 
we  might  to  look  at  It,  but  I  have  seen 
studlea  to  show  that  it  does  correct  the 
problem  yon  have. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman  ha*  expired. 

iix.  QUIB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
■^  a  MMltlonal  ff'lP"t—  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Callfomla  (Mr.  Wu- 
ona). 

Mr.  Wiaoma.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  Jn  aeetlon  aoi  of  title  n 
of  the  un.  the  word  "assignment"  at 
students  by  an  educational  agenoor  Is  used 
In  subparagraph  <c)  and  the  word 
"transfer"  is  used  in  siibseetion  (e). 
Would  you  please  explain  what  diffwence 
is  Intended  by   the   use  of   those  two 

words?  

BCr.  QUIB.  Asslgnmoit  in  subsection 
(c)  and  truufer  in  subeectlon  (e)  ? 
Mr.  WlOOmS.  Yes. 
Mr.  oms.  As  I  see  it.  and  here  we 
ar«  talking  about  title  n,  the  unlawful 
praetloee  and  denial  of  equal  educational 
opportunity,  to  go  through  them  first, 
they  are  the  most  glaring  example*  of 
segregation  and  deliberate  segregation 
for  the  reasons  that  were  laid  out  by  tbe 
courts  very  clearly. 

Then  in  (c)  when  there  is  an  assign- 
ment by  an  educational  agency  of  a 
student  to  a  school  other  than  the  closest 
school,  and  you  know  there  are  times 
when  he  would  be  roQUiied  to  assign 
them,  than  you  should  not  do  it  in  such 
a  way  that  it  will  increase  the  degree  of 
sc«re«aUan.  When  it  oomas  to  the  trans- 
fer down  at  the  bottom  here,  we  go  to 
whether  it  is  voluntary  or  not. 

Then  you  go  to  whrther  it  has  the 
puriMiae  or  effect.  You  cannot  transfer  if 
it  ha*  T»<thj>r  the  purpose  nor  effect  of 
bringing  about  an  inoreaae.  So  I  think 
you  am  j^^ii^g  with  two  possibilities 
of  the  local  school  agendee  moving  a 
child  from  one  school  to  another. 

Mr.  WIOOINS.  X  undtnstand  that  the 
provision*  dL  the  two  subeectlon*  are  dif- 
ferent, but  what  I  want  to  know  is 
whether  the  committee  meant  any  real 
fiiflercnoe  by  the  use  of  two  different 
word*,  "assignmant"  and  "transfer?" 
Mr.  QUIB.  I  doubt  that  there  was  any. 
Mr.  WlOOmS.  Accepting  that  re- 
sponse. I  now  would  Uke  to  turn  to  sec- 
tion 401  on  page  35  of  the  bilL 

The  CEUJBMAS.  Th*  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mlnneeota  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  QUIB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  WiaoniS.  Mt.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yMd  furtiier.  on  line  16 
of  that  seeOon,  the  language  "particu- 
lar denials  of  equal  educational  oppor- 


tunity" la  u*ed,  and  I  would  like  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  a*  to  what 
1*  intended  by  the  use  of  the  word  "par- 
ticular." 

Perhap*  I  can  frame  my  concern  more 
prvefsely;  I  would  like  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  use  of  the  word  "particular" 
Is  intended  to  foreclose  class  actions? 

Mr.  QUIB.  I  ooold  not  tell  the  gentle- 
man, but  I  doubt  that  would  be  the  case. 
The  question  never  came  up,  so  I  have 
not  checked  It  with  counsel  at  aU,  but 
I  doubt  that  it  would. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Is  it  accurate  to  say 
that  there  is  no  conscious  intent  to  fore- 
dose  class  actions? 

Mi-.  QUIB.  Not  at  all,  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIB.  I  yield  to  the  gentlraian 
from  California,  and  then  I  will  not  ask 
for  any  more  time. 

hiT.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  inquire  whether  or  not  this  bill  at- 
tempts In  any  way  to  restrict  the  court's 
ablll^  to  make  a  determination  that  the 
segregation  Is  de  jure.  Is  that  still  left 
entire^  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coxut 
as  to  finding  of  fact?  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  QUIB.  "niat  is  correct. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  And  I  assume  this  bill 
does  not  in  any  way  deny  a  child  remedy, 
if  there  is  de  jure  segregation,  is  that 
correct?  Or  is  it  intended  in  any  way  to 
change  a  child's  right  that  he  now  has 
to  be  protected  from  de  jure  segregation? 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right,  but  it  does 
put  a  limit  on  the  remedies  that  the  court 
can  use,  and  that  limit  is  in  section 
403(a). 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Then  the  court  may 
onler  an  end  to  de  jure  segregation? 
Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CORMAN.  The  point  is  that  if  the 
child  moves  further  than  one  more 
school  zone,  then  he  must  be  ordered  to 
walk  rather  than  ride  a  bus:  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  QUUS.  No;  it  is  Just  that  he  will  not 
be  ordered  to  go. 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Then  you  do  change 
the  right  of  a  student  to  be  protected 
from  de  jure  segregation  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  QUIE.  No;  we  do  not  change  the 
right-  We  do  put  a  limit  on  the  remedies. 
They  will  have  to  use  other  remtdies  to 
bring  it  about.  The  same  tb  is  incor- 
porated hi  the  authority  act. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Miimesota  has  again 
expired.  ^    ,  ,^ 

Mr.  PUCINSBX  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Mesds)  . 

Mr.  QARMATZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  OARMATZ,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  include  a  letter,  at  this 
point  of  the  debate,  as  a  perfect  example 
of  mail  that  I  have  received  in  oppojl- 
tion  to  HJl.  13915: 

August  16.  1973. 
Hon.  Bdwaso  a.  OASUAn, 
House  Office  Building, 
Wathington.  DC. 

Dk&b  ConoaxaeitAN  Qabmatz:  I  wrlt«  out 
of  the  utter  fnwtratlon  of  someone  who  has 
followed  doatiy  the  emergence  of  buMng  m 
the  ■uperflolal  solution  to  integrMing  the 


pubUe  wsbool  •jpvUdw  tbiOMgbout  thta  na- 
tion. I  am  oppoMd  to  butfBg  aa«  I  f««i  the 
TMt  majority  of  Amadaeas  bett  blaek  and 
whtu,  ahar*  this  vt«w. 

The  Toyaga  of  tba  past  300  years  cannot 
be  eradicated  by  forcing  today's  children  to 
pay  for  yesterday'*  mistakes. 

Uasalye  biulng  of  studmla  ignorea  the 
baaio  purpose  of  th«  publtc  lebuol  system 
which  Is  to  provide  the  beat  poaalble  educa> 
Uon  to  every  child  regardleai  ot  raee,  ooltw 
or  creed.  The  priority  of  tbe  next  Congrcn 
very  clearly  Is  to  provide  nothing  laea.  And 
this  can  be  doxM  wltbont  btHlng  which  dis- 
rupts family  and  oetmnnnlty  ma,  trithovt 
tbe  risks  created  to  the  health  and  rafety  of 
our  children  and  without  aanoualy  threaten- 
ing tbe  quality  of  education  dlapaoMd  wltbm 
our  public  schools. 

Bluing  today  la  being  used  as  the  "easy 
answer"  to  achieving  Integration.  What  dis- 
turbs me  about  these  solotloQa  ot  eooven* 
lence  Is  that  they  often  baeoma  exeoaes  for 
doing  too  little  about  glvbig  paopla  tbe  edu- 
cational tools  they  naad  to  coaapate  In  to- 
day'a  world.  Thay  biaawBi  Jwtlflflatkns  for 
falling  to  asauia  equal  eoaployinant  oppor- 
tunities for  all  of  our  cttlaana  and  for  fall- 
ing to  give  our  people  decent  housing  so  they 
may  live  as  hiiman  beings. 

In  some  areaa  where  racial  buataig  has  been 
Instituted,  administrators  ar*  dtaeoverlng 
that  the  coat  of  baaaa  and  hiring  drtvert  has 
siphoned  funds  from  programa  thak  would 
improve  the  q\iallty  of  public  soboot  educa- 
tion. It  ia  removing  funds  that  oould  be  pot 
to  better  use  by  providing  programs  that 
adeqiiately  prepare  a  child  to  take  bis  place 
In  the  world  with  dignity  and  with  full  con- 
fidence that  he  ch>  she  can  oompate  equally. 
TtM  nightmare  of  busing  la  wtth  us  today 
because  past  national  admlnlstratlona  and 
past  CoBgreaeea  taava  failed  to  come  to  gr^M 
with  problems  of  guaranteeing  equal  oppor- 
tunity acroes  the  board.  Because  tbe  gov- 
ernment has  slde-stapped  and  naglacted  this 
significant  issue,  we  are  now  faced  with  a 
dlvlslvenees  regaining  busing  that  la  creating 
serious  polarization  within  our  soetoty. 

How  many  tlmea-bave  you  heard  politicians 
pass  the  buck  by  teUlng  their  oonatttuents, 
"you  can't  fight  the  ooort"?  Bat  we  can 
change  all  this.  Tbe  Houae  ot  BapgeaaBtatlves 
Is  now  pursuing  dellberatlona  on  House  BUI 
13916.  This  BlU  provides  at  least  a  begin- 
ning toward  a  rational  uniform  method  for 
estaUlahing  guldelinee  on  bxising.  To  prevent 
an  incredibly  chaotic  situation  this  faU  ss 
tbe  result  of  eleventh  hour  pupil  reassign- 
mMit,  redrawing  ardiool  boundariee  and  pro- 
viding buaea.  I  would  urge  tha  foUowtng 
amendments  to  House  BlU  18916: 

To  T^^^o  guidelines  In  tbe  BIU  appllcaMe 
to  the  1973  school  year. 

Wherever  busing  orders  are  pending  or 
are  Issued  after  August  1,  1»7».  the  appro- 
priate BtAool  autborltlea  wtti  have  untU  the 
beginning  of  tha  1978  school  year  to  impls- 
ment  fuUy  the  new  guldellnaa. 

To  reqiUm  that  all  costs  Involved  la  inte- 
gratioo-orlented  busing  be  borne  by  the 
federal  government. 

I  would  further  \irge  each  and  every  mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  to  make  a  personal 
commitment  to  truly  equal  opportunity  for 
all  of  our  dtlaena  In  the  areas  of  em^oy- 
ment.  housing  and  education.  Only  when 
this  commitment  ia  fuUy  realized  and  fully 
Implemented  can  we  avoid  oolHsion  courses 
with  polarizing  renaedles  such  aa  busing  and 
forever  bury  the  dualism  that  has  been  the 
great  American  tragedy.  And  with  It  let  us 
bury  once  and  for  aU.  the  popular  but  er- 
roneoiu  myth  that  we  are  powerless  against 
the  courts. 

Sincerely, 

WsEKxa  FoaNos. 

Mr.  MEBD8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  just  a  moment  at  the  outset 
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t»  set  the  record  straight  on  a  couple  of 
tirfnem  that  have  tranmired. 

f^  of  ail— the  holding  in  Kafaaen- 
badi  acaiiwt  Morgan  waa  predsaly  the 
ooDoslte  at  what  the  gentieman  from 
j^oieds  indicated  or  mtimated  that  it 


The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  pre- 
cisely correct— the  fifth  amendment 
cansoi  be  used  to  restrict  the  due  process 
otaiMe  of  tbe  14th  amendment.  That  is 
P,«cisely  what  Katambaeh  against 
llofgan  daeided. 

So  if  tills  were  to  be  interpreted,  as  I 
elBsrly  tUnk  it  is — a  restriction  <» 
ilgfaU  granted  under  the  lUh  amend- 
nMot— it  would  certainly  also  be  held  im- 
ncoper  imder  the  fifth  amendmmt. 

Second,  I  would  probably  agree  with 
ttaa  ggn^'f*'^  from  DUnols  that  there 
is  not  too  much  argument  about  the  coQ- 
stltoiional  iasi**  in  view  of  the  wltnaases 
who  appeared  before  the  committee.  I 
weukl  disagree  with  his  interpretation 
of  tiiat.  however. 

Tbe  fact  1*  that  with  the  exceptlflo.  I 
tbink.  of  two  witnesses  who  appeared 
biiace  the  caoamittee,  every  single  wit- 
hhs— every  single  expert  witness — every 
pnfeasor  of  law.  every  lawyo:  who  ap- 
pgsred  and  imVf^^  on  the  constitu- 
tknaUty  ot  this  bill  said  unequivocally 
tbat  It  was  unconstitutional . 

So  I  think  that  the  record  ought  to  be 
amply  dear  on  that. 

I  do  not  think  it  should  be  necessary 
for  me  to  ffttH*"*'  credentials  in  objec- 
tivity on  this  Issue.  But  let  me  just  try, 
briefly. 

I  am  not  one  who  feels  that  we,  in  the 
Coecress,  do  not  have  the  power  to 
mtahlinh  guidelines.  Indeed.  I  think  we 
d»  have  the  power  to  establish  guidelines 
la  this  Congress — and  I  think  we  should 
have  done  so  a  long  time  ago. 

Had  we  done  so,  and  done  so  properly, 
we  would  not  be  at  this  impasse. 

I  am  not  one  who  felt  that  we  could 
not  require  a  stay.  In  fact,  I  worked  in 
the  higbtf  educaticn  conference  and  on 
the  "iwiM«***  Broomfield  amendment,  as 
the  B»"ti*"«*"  from  Minnesota  will  tell 
yoo.  and  I  believe  that  we,  in  tbe  Con- 
gress, do  have  a  ri^^t  and  the  power — 
sad  I  bdieve  that  the  Broomfield  amend- 
nieot  is  constitutional  to  stay  the  ordo's 
of  courts. 

But  that  is  not  the  issue  with  which 
we  are  here  met. 

I  am  also  not  one  who  bel&ves  that 
basing  is  the  total  answer  to  the  prob- 
Ima  ot  deeecregating  our  society.  But, 
in  some  Instances — and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Cosmam)  was  pre- 
cistiy  correct. 

In  some  instances,  where  there  are  still 
situations  of  de  jure  segregation,  this 
Un  win  Bbeolutely  prohibit  a  remedy 
which  would  otherwise  be  available,  and 
thus  files  directly  in  the  teeth  of  Brown 
against  Board  of  Education. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  cannot  sepa- 
rate the  ««~>t<fnf'  i*sue  of  busing  and 
dispassionately  hen  today  discuss  the 
constltotlanal  Issues.  Became  It  seams 
to  me  that  a  ddiberate  reflection  on 
this  bin  will  show  very  clearly  that  par- 
ticularly sactlsn  403  is  absolutely  un- 
eonstttuBanaL 

Pte  l»  year*  ago.  the  U^.  Supreme 


Court  htid  that  the  separate  but  equal 
doctrine  wa*  inherently  unequal  and 
every  Supnme  Court  Justice  since  that 
time  has  taken  a  position  foursquare  fpr 
enfwcing  tbe  constitutional  remedle* 
with  regard  to  that 

The  hypothetical  that  th*  gentleman 
from  California  used  show*  that  black 
children  in  the  sixth  grade,  in  some  In- 
stances, are  going  to  be  deprived  of  the 
constitutional  guarantee  enunciated  by 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education. 

As  noted  hor  the  Supreme  Court  In  the 
Swann  opinion  it  is  unconstitutional, 
where  a  plan  tmlgning  cbUdrm  to 
schools  nearest  homes  "may  fall  to 
counteract  the  continuing  effects  of  past 
segregation  and  bmce  be  constitutl(»iaIly 
unacceptable."  Section  403  win  fall  to 
counteract  the  continuing  effect*  of  paat 
segregation  and  as  such  is  patently  im- 
consUtutionaL  .4.*^ 

And  finally,  section  403  fnes  In  tne 
teeth  of  one  of  the  oldest  and  p"*** 
famous  ca*ee  that  our  Supreme  Coart 
has  ever  deckled— the  case  of  BCarbwy 
against  Madison,  decided  In  1803.  and 
written  by  Chief  Justice  MardialL 

Every  act  of  tbe  Congress  nnirt  be 
measured  against  the  cooatitutlcm.  When 
they  conflict  the  Constitution  must  pre- 
vaiL  Chief  Justice  Marwhall  said,  "It  is 
a  proposition  to  plain  to  be  contested 
that  the  Constitution  control*  any  leg- 
islative act  r^nignant  to  it.** 

Indeed  it  Is  a  proposition  to  plain  to 
be  contested.  Otherwia*  of  wbMX  uae  is 
the  Constitution.  If  the  Congress  can 
override  the  Constitution  by  the  mere 
pj»igftg»  of  legislation  Is  serves  no  valid 
purpose  and  must  be  described  as  the 
futility  of  our  forefathers. 

The  Institution  which  measures  legis- 
lation against  the  Constitution  is  the 
Court.  Tb  hoW  dUferently  would  he  to  al- 
low the  legislature  to  arrogate  unto  Itself 
power  which  would  badly  overtalance 
the  balance  of  power. 

As  Chief  Justice  Marshall  said  In 
Marbury  .?galn«*  TJftdliuwi.  "Were  It  oth- 
erwise" it  would  reduce  "to  nothing  what 
we  have  deoned  the  greatest  improve- 
ment on  polttical  Irwtitiitions.  a  written 
constitution." 

ULr.  rrvtaimnftn  If  this  House  is  hell- 
bent on  denying  a  right  guaranteed  by 
the  Constitution,  let  U  do  so  straight- 
away by  a  constitutional  amendment 
rather  than  by  indirection.  I  want  no 
part  of  ^ther— teit  most  of  aU  I  want 
no  part  of  this  blU  which  prohibits  rem- 
edies w>^  provokes  coof  rontatlOQ. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yidd  5 
tntrmtoa  to  the  gentleman  from  Oeorgla 
(Mr.  TBOXpaoM) . 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
r^yi rman,  today  is  the  day  that  many 
of  us  have  been  looVirtg  forward  to  for  a 
long  %imf  Tin  the  ftast  time  we  have  an 
opportunity,  in  substantive  Ifglslattno,  to 
write  into  permanent  law  some  provisions 
which  win  (piarantee  to  aU  schocrichn- 
dren.  black  or  white,  that  they  are  not 
going  to  be  shoved  around — moved 
axmmd— shifted  aromd — t)ecau8e  of 
their  race,  color,  or  creed. 

m  the  past  we  have  added  to  appro- 
priatimi  bin*  v^icb.  of  course,  have  a 
very  limited  term,  certain  restrictions  on 
busing,  attempts  to  achieve  racial  bal- 


ance, and  so  forth.  The  bin  today  con- 
cerns me  becaoee  I  heSere  it  takes  as  a 
basic  premise  tlie  fact  that  we  are  going 
to  have  bcBt^g.  Tbsa  It  begtaaa  to  limit 
the  amount  otlsostng  that  1*  gcteg  to  be 
aUowed.  In  one  instance  it  stales  that 
there  win  be  no  bCBing  of  stodent*  bdow 
the  sixth  grade.  In  other  instances  it 
states  there  win  not  he  bnsiBg  to  achieve 
racial  balance  if  it  is  detrimental  to  the 
health  of  the  indlvMual. 

I  believe  the  time  ba*  come  in  America 
when  we  shoifld  stop  classifying  students 
as  black  or  white  studoits.  with  ttarir 
race  to  determine  where  they  are  going 
to  school.  ,  ^    ^, 

I  win  offer  at  the  appropriate  time  an 
amendment  to  do  this.  I  sincere  brieve 
that  this  amendment  win  withstand  the 
cbanenge  of  the  court,  beeaose  w*  as  a 
Coatna  are  graotedin  the  CoosUttrttaa 
imder  the  14th  aiiifiMlmwii,  section  5. 
the  power  to  hnpiement  the  proTteloos  of 

the  l4Qi  amendment. 

Now.  to  ImplemeBting  the  ptansa 
"equal  protection  of  the  law."  we  cea 
certainly  state  that  In  order  to  pronldife 
equal  proteetton  for  aB  cfaOSren,  ^^le 
a*  wdl  a*  black,  we  axe  net  tataz  to 
force  a  fVinA  out  of  a  school  wMeh  some 
can  a  superior  school  and  Into  a  8etae<fl 
irtiich  some  caU  an  inferior  school  be> 
cause  the  racial  balaaee  Is  not  correct, 
and  In  order  to  correct  that  parttctdar 
balance. 

Ttiose  of  yon  win  may  fed  that  thiB 
would  allow  for  dtecrinrtnathin.  I  w«w*a 
Ifke  to  set  your  fears  aaUe.  IT  the  court 
finds  that  In  any  area  a  school  body  is 
being  designed  for  racial  porpoeee— let 
us  take,  for  example,  tha*  a  sebool  dis- 
trict is  drawn  with  a  corridor  2  miles 
long  and  at  one  end  there  is  a  sottd  wMte 
coastitneney  and  the  people  have  drawn 
it  along  that  Use  and  the  stodmt  twdy 
Is  100  percent— I  pereenally  think  the 
comt  wotdd  be  foDy  Josttfled  hi  comtog 
in  and  saytaig.  "You  are  waatgning  theee 
chUdren— that  dlsMet  wa*  drawn—for 
thu  prarpoee  of  baring  •■  wWles  in  ti»re. 
TUereforc,  the  aasigBmeat  is  based  upon 
race,  color,  or  creed."  

I  thlidc  my  Bamriaasot  wwotdd.  IB  ef- 
fect. proWblt  «m4,  b*  by  Ibe  very  a^ne 
token  ray  w*— "■'— *°*  wobM  pwaatflt 
any  school  board,  ooort,  or  anyeae  else 
from  coming  In  and  stating,  "tbis  is  a 
white  Mtabk  atthoogti  th*  entbw  neigh- 
borhood is  white,  end  tM*  is  b.  tImA 
school.  aMSiowh  the  entttenalgtatoaatead 
is  black,  and  we  flDd  tiiat  yoa  are  going 
to  have  to  have  bttslac  in  order  to  break 
TV  tMs  raelal  pattern." 

Now,  when  yoo  get  rlgh*  dawn  to  the 
rdtty-gritty  of  it.  that  i*  exactly  wtmt  Is 
happentag  tltraagiiotik  the  entire 
try.  we  are  stressing  lieyond  aU 
sonabie  realm  the  idea  tbat  w« 
force  a  raelal  balance  oa  tte  peoirie.  We 
ue  getting  sfway  from  tile  ceccev*  ttet 
we  hi  Amarlea  should  consider  each 
Amertoan  a*  an  AmerieaD  and  as  mt  in- 
dividual. We  eheidid  focget  atamt  bia  raoe. 
his  color,  or  hH  creed,  oertalnlr  ao  far 
as  asslgmHOt*  to  Bctaaols  awe  ooneeraed. 

There  Is  aettilag  to  this 
vMeh  woaM  aflew  any  pe«ec«  to 
ctfieaUy  try  to&nm  a  aatMOl  distnet  ao 
as  to  perpetoake  a  iwigre— tf  dHli ii't.  «r 
CO  the  leyeise  side,  so  as  to  perpetoate  or 
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require  a  radaUr  batiaced  dUtxlct.  In 
effect,  you  would  not  be  able  to  consider 
race  for  adaool  aislgninenta.  I  think  the 
unaadnient  baa  great  merit  and  I  urge 
your  aupport  when  it  la  offered. 

Mr.  PXJCIKSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  S  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
CallXomla  (Mr.  HAWxnfS) . 

Mrs  ABZUO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 

present. 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    will 

count. 

One  hundred  and  two  Members  are 
present,  a  quorum. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
fnon  California  (Mr.  Hawkikb) 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  cer- 
tainly In  this  debate  busing  Is  not  the 
issue.  I  know  of  no  one  who  simply  ad- 
vocates buslns  as  such,  and  I  think  that 
the  division  In  this  House  is  not  between 
those  who  are  opposed  to  busing  but 
rather  between  those  who  oppose  consti- 
tutional rights  and  those  supporting  our 
Constltatton.  Fid^r^^""   oftoi  requires 
that  some  children  be  bused,  and  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  those  who  have  been 
strongar  opposed  to  busing  would  go  along 
irtth  that  particular  finding.  Over  60  per- 
cent of  the  children  of  this  Nation  are 
boaeci,  and  I  see  no  prohibition  in  this  bill 
that  would  prevent  these  children  from 
being  bused.  It  is  only  with  respect  to 
busing  for  school  desegregation  that  the 
issue  is  raised.  This  constitutes  less  than 
3  percent  of  tboee  who  are  being  bused  so 
thai  the  Issue  boila  down  to  that  S  per- 
ent.  Busing  for  the  purpose  of  achieving 
raeiai  balance,  despite  what  has  been 
said  by  aoms  of  the  previous  speakers,  is 
not  and  nevor  has  been  required  by  the 
eourta.  I  would  submit  thAt  those.  Includ- 
ing the  -hairman  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, who  are  so  eonoemed  about  the  dis- 
tance the  children  are  being  bused,  that 
they  arc  suggesting  that  children  in  the 
rural  areas  who  necessarily  are  being 
buaed  are  neoesaarlly  thwef ore  receiving 
an  Inf  erltv  edacati(»i.  If  so.  thm  half  the 
children  in  America  are  receiving  an  In- 
ferior educatioB,  and  that  kind  of  educa- 
tton  stMMild  be  declared  unconstitutional. 
Tbm  issMB  reaUy  is  equal  rights.  This 
uiMBtkin  of  oonstitatlanal    ights  cannot 
be  brushed  aside  so  easily  by  this  Con- 
gress as  it  has  been  in  the  action  by  the 
Rates  CammUitee  and  in  the  action  by 
those  ^M>iiirfr*"g  this  leglalatlcn  if  their 
•ftbrts  were  to  succeed. 

I  tH"fc  it  should  be  remembered  we 
are  not  dealing  with  the  cUte  private 
schools  but  we  are  dealing  with  public 
tax-supported  achoals,  and  aU  who  pay 
taaas  can  demand  equal  treatment,  and 
tfaose  who  do  not  want  to  give  this  equal 
treatment  but  to  oae  the  schools  fw  their 
indMdual  elite  uses  certainly  stand 
sgsinot  the  dsctaion  ef  Brown  in  li>64. 
But  quite  apart  from  ttweonstltutianal 
tBsuae  thex*  wre  several  Issues  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  present  in  this  blU  whtoh 
pertaaps  axe  )«8t  as  serious. 

First.  Those  advocating  this  bill  are  in 
opposttten  to  lespoet  fbr  law  and  order. 
whK^  la  my  oplnloD  is  Jiwt  as  Important 
ta  tba  ^oMOom  as  it  is  on  ths  street.  By 
this  higWatfcm  —  "^  itiaiitwitna  school 
oOeiata  wbs  teve  daUbecatety  violated 
the  law,  and  w«  are  now  not  only  going  to 


condone  but  also  to  reward  them.  It 
seems  strange  a  group  pledged  to  uphold 
the  respect  for  law  and  order  would  en- 
courage those  who  would  advocate  law- 
lessness by  condoning  public  officials  who 
have  deliberately  violated  the  constitu- 
tional mandates. 

Second.  This  legislation  is  In  direct 
contraventon  to  the  principle  of  States 
rights,  and  the  concept  of  home  rule,  and 
even  of  the  President's  policy  as  he  enun- 
ciated It  a  few  months  ago  of  returning 
power  to  the  people  in  local  communities. 
Yet  in  this  proposal  we  intend  to  lodge 
more  power  at  the  Federal  level  and  In 
effect  make  the  Federal  Government  a 
Federal  school  l>oard  which  is  going  to 
Intervene  in  the  policies  and  practices  of 
local  school  boards  and  tell  them  what 
to  do. 

Third.  It  creates  a  fiscal  deadlock. 
Something  has  been  said  about  the 
money  which  this  bill  allocates.  It  merely 
juggles  money  which  was  appropriated 
in  other  bills  and  allocates  it  for  purposes 
in  this  bill,  money  which  will  be  ex- 
pended whether  this  bill  becomes  an  act 
or  not. 

So  it  is  not  new  money.  It  ia  taking 
money  away  from  a  bill  which  was  Just 
signed  into  law  2  months  ago.  which  the 
administration  ottered  to  us,  which  we 
accepted,  and  which  had  bipartisan  sup- 
port in  this  House. 

iii.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  being  made  by  my  distingulBhed 
colleague.  It  seems  to  me  he  Is  pointing 
up  the  kinds  of  hypocrisy  which  caused  a 
yoimg  black  American  to  write  these 
lines,  "My  country,  tis  of  the,  sweet  land 

of  bigotry." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  oppose  the 
Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Act  of 
1972.  I  view  the  findings  in  this  bill  as 
factually  unsupportable,  obfuscating, 
and  often  misleading.  I  shall  limit  my 
remarks  to  sections  3(a)  (4)  anc"  (5)  on 
page  20  of  HJl.  ICalS  which  suggest  that 
transportation  of  students  creates  risks 
to  health  and  safety  and  disrupts  the 
educational  process,  especially  for  chil- 
dren enrolled  In  the  first  six  grades. 

These  findings  contain  the  Insidious 
Implication  that  it  is  busing  for  desegre- 
gation that  leads  to  all  these  dastardly 
dangers.  TWs  Just  does  not  follow.  If 
43.5  percent  of  the  Nation's  schoolchil- 
dren are  bused  and  uhey  experience  no 
excesses,  then  busing  cannot  be  any  less 
safe  for  the  3  percent  of  the  Nation's 
kids  who  are  bused  for  desegregation. 
And  It  Just  cannot  be  that  schoo.  author- 
ities have  been  Jeopardizing  the  safety 
and  health  of  children  since  they  de- 
cided to  use  the  bus  in  1919. 

It  is  pure  demogoguery  to  suggest  that 
biising  is  not  safe.  It  is  the  safest  mode 
of  transportation.  It  beats  even  walking 
or  riding  in  the  parent's  car.  As  a  report 
of  the  National  Safety  CouncU  shows, 
accident  rates  in  1968-69  for  boys  riding 
schoolbuses  was  0.03  per  100.000  student 
days  compared  with  0.09  for  walking;  for 
girls.  0.03  when  riding  a  bus  and  0.07 
when  walking  to  school.  In  that  same 


year,  the  oecupant  death  rate  per  lOO 
million  passenger  miles  was  COS  for 
schoolbuses  as  compared  with  0.34  for 
regiilar  buses  and  2.40  for  autotnobilea. 

Not  only  as  safe  as  safto  can  be.  busing 
is  speedy  and  efficient.  Trips  are  rarely 
long.  The  average  traveltime  Is  20  to  30 
minutes.  An  howr  or  more  would  be  out 
of  the  ordinary.  A  trip  of  half  an  hour  or 
so  would  not  bring  tlie  pupil  home  much 
later  than  if  he  walked  from  a  neighbor- 
hood school.  In  Richmond,  Va.,  for  exam- 
ple, the  desegregation  order  called  for  an 
average  bus  ride  of  sdsout  30  minutes.  In 
Hoke  County,  N.C.,  desegregation  actual- 
ly shortened  the  bus  ride  16  minutes.  Ih 
11  cities  surveyed  by  the  NAACP  legal 
defense  fund,  the  length  of  an  avwage 
trip  increased  16  minutes  mwe  in  <mly 
two  and  remained  the  same  before  and 
after  court-ordered  desegregation  In  six. 

In  fact,  busing  is  used  to  insure  the 
safety  of  children.  In  Roanoke.  Va.,  the 
school  system  used  20  newly  purdiased 
school  buses  not  only  to  comply  with 
their  deeegregation  order,  but  also  to  bus 
kindergarten  children  who  last  year  had 
to  travel  via  unsafe  streets.  In  Virginia, 
dmlng  this  last  school  year.  66,110  chil- 
dren ottierwlse  ineligible  for  Btate-reim- 
bursed  transportation  beeause  they  lived 
within  walking  distance  of  their  school 
were  nonetheless  bused.  The  reason— 

oof AtjV 

In  fact,  elementary  schoolchildren  are 
sometimes  bused  further  than  high 
school  students.  In  Chariotte-Meeklwi- 
biug,  N.C.,  the  system  as  a  whole,  with- 
out regard  to  desegregation  plans,  sched- 
uled more  elementary  schortohlldren 
than  high  school  children  for  busing,  4- 
and  5-year-old8  having  to  travel  the 
longest  routes.  The  same  is  true  for  Mor- 
Ida,  In  Duval.  Hillsborough,  Pinellas, 
Manatee,  and  Orange  Coimtles,  where 
the  majority  of  kids  bused  are  In  ele- 
mentary school. 

Apparently,  local  education  officials  do 
not  share  the  same  alarmirt  views  as  the 
authors  of  this  bill.  They  deem  busing 
essential  In  protecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  schoolchildren  for  traveling. 

Some  proponents  suggest  that  busing 
disrupts  by  deterring  kids  from  t^Btag 
part  in  extracurricular  activities.  This 
should  not  happen.  Students  In  ronote 
rural  areas  have  been  riding  buses  for 
years  without  giving  up  after-sdiool  ac- 
tivities. A  lot  of  districts  :?rovIde  an  "ac- 
tivity" bus:  one  that  is  scheduled  to  leave 
an  hour  or  so  after  sdiool  ends  for  the 
day,  so  that  students  can  participate 
without  having  to  walk  home. 

And  last  of  all,  may  I  remind  my 
coUeagues  of  the  Lambda  Study.  This 
fanportant  report,  commissioned  but 
never  released  by  HEW,  concludes  that 
additional  busing  to  provide  almost  com- 
plete desegregation  can  be  as  little  as 
one-tiiird  to  one-quarter  of  the  amount 
estimated  by  conventional  rule  of  thumb 
techniques.  ^   .  ... 

This  election  year  has  stampeded  this 
Congress  into  a  wild  rush  to  report  the 
bin  out  of  committee  and  to  get  It  passed. 
We  have  trampled  over  the  reams  of 
testimony,  completely  Ignoring  evidence 
arguing  for  its  defeat.  I  can  upon  my 
coUeagues  to  resist  the  thundering 
hooves  of  those  who  vrould  cast  aside  the 
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cmuatutlon  and  UstK.  to  thsir  inner 
nssons  in  tlisss  ttmss  of  hysterta  and 
orejudics. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  ai»>t«clat«  the  con- 
tribution by  the  gsntlwnan, 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  already  we  have  in  the 
Bmergency  School  Act.  passed  a  few 
months  ago.  prohibited  the  use  of  Fed- 
eral education  funds  for  transpoxtatian 
of  studNits  or  taaohen  to  overcome 
lacial  imhalanoe  or  to  achieve  desegre- 
gation. So  those  Members  who  are  so 
anxious  for  political  reasons  to  get  a  vote 
against  busing  havs  already  had  that 
(Mwrtunity.  If  this  also  Is  passed,  the 
(UMiftiTtr  arises  as  to  which  one  of  these 
pmblbittons  is  going  to  prevail. 

We  are  Just  creating  hostUity.  con- 
faium  and  chaos  In  ths  sohocds  of  our 
oountry.  The  bill  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  QUIB.  Bir.  Chaliman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomla  (Mr.  Wioams). 

Mt.  WIGOIMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  purpose  of  my  taking  the  weU  at 
this  time  is  manly  to  gain  a  better  im- 
derstanding  of  some  language  in  title  n 
of  the  bill  which  troubles  me. 

Ihe  committee  report,  Mr.  Chaiiman, 
starts  off  by  saying  that  the  principal 
purpose  of  this  biU  is  to  end  the  last 
vestiges  of  dual  school  systems  in  our 
country.  Yet  I  am  not  convinced  that 
It  is  confined  to  that  purpose.  So  I  ask 
the  genUeman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pucni- 
taa)  and  the  gentlenan  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Qun)  to  give  me  their  attention 
for  a  moment,  so  that  I  may  inquire 
•bout  the  meaning  of  section  201(c)  on 
page  32  of  the  biU. 

As  I  read  that  section,  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  speaks  of  an  assignment  by  an  educa- 
tional agency  to  another  school  which 
results  in  a  greats-  degree  of  segrega- 
tion. 

My  first  question  is:  Is  it  required  that 
the  aseigiunent  be  motivated  by  a  pur- 
pose to  discriminate? 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
for  an  answer. 

Mr.  PUdNSKL  The  answer  Is  "yes." 
There  must  be  an  intent  to  discriminate. 

Mr.  WIOGINS.  Does  the  gentleman 
firom  SAnnesota  agree  with  that  inter- 
pretation? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes;  I  would  agree. 

Mr.  WIOGINS.  That  being  the  case, 
I  should  like  now  to  pinpoint  a  particu- 
lar problem  in  my  State,  and'  perhaps 
in  other  States  as  weU. 

We  are  struggling  with  bilingual  edu- 
cation programs  In  CaUfomla.  I  am  sure 
other  States  are  doing  likewise. 

If  a  school  district  shotdd  feel  com- 
peUed  to  assign  a  youngster  of  a  naUoiud 
origin  group — ^in  my  iUustration,  a  Mexi- 
can-American—to a  different  school  so 
as  to  take  advantage  of  imiquely  quaU- 
fied  bilingual  education  instructors  in 
that  school,  would  it  be  an  unlawful  act 
even  ttaoufi^  Uie  assiipunent  would  in- 
crease the  degree  of  segregation  by  na- 
tional origin  in  tiiat  school? 

Mr.  PUCINS&L  If  this  school  pro- 
vided the  particular  type  of  education 
which  this  child  needed,  as  speUed  out 
in  line  17  of  subsection  (c) ,  this  would 
not  be  a  violation,  llie  test  would  be 
whether  It  is  providing  the  type  of  edu- 


cation tbttt  this  child  needs.  If  ttaa*  is 
tki*  only  school  wMeh  oan  proTlde  tits  hi* 
lingual  edueattttn  and  the  child  naeds 
that  ^iungn*'  oduostion  It  would  not 
be  considered  a  vtolatton.  Howvver,  this 
«xpli'TTftt*o*'  assumes  that  thero  is  no  sys- 
tenxatlo  discrlminatcny  acttvity  by  ths 
sflhool  district  against  ttisss  school 
children. 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  should  like  to  get 
the  eoncurrence,  if  he  does  oonexu*,  of 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  in  that 
inteopretation  of  subsection  (c)  of  sse- 
tion201. 

Mr.  QUIB.  It  would  be  my  understand- 
ing, beeause  that  is  where  we  have  tho 
"appropriate  grade  level  and  t^ie  of 
education"  wording. 

The  bin  QMdfles  "ths  iqjproprlate 
grade  lev^  and  type  of  education."  If 
that  is  the  only  i^aoe  you  can  get  ttiai 
type  of  education,  it  would  oertalnljr  be 
permissible. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  WIU  the  gentieman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  I  mig^t  caU  the  gcn- 
tieman's  attention  to  line  16  further  to 
fortify  the  posiaan  you  have  taken  here. 
Ths  words  are  "providing  tlie  appropri- 
ate grade  level  and  type  of  education  for 
such  student." 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  Yes.  I  read  that  lan> 
guage,  but  what  I  am  trying  to  aooom- 
plish  by  my  questions  is  to  have  this 
interpretation  by  the  two  leaders  on  this 
bin  made  clew.  I  now  understand  the 
prohlblticn  against  assignment  which 
may  result  in  a  degree  of  ssgregation 
higher  than  that  which  would  be  the 
case  without  the  assignment  is  n(rt 
barred  absolutely  if  the  intent  is  not  to 
discriminate  and  if  it  is  neoessary  in 
order  to  achieve  an  appropriate  type  of 
education  for  the  student. 

Mr.  PUCINfiKL  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Will  the 
gmtienum  yidd? 

Mr.  WIGGINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  It  appears  to 
me  the  phrasetdogy  is  very  clear.  llMre 
is  a  pxohibittan  if  the  assignment  results 
in  a  further  degree  of  segregation.  You 
may  weU  have,  and  you  do  have  a  grade 
stnioture  and  type  of  education,  but  you 
may  weU  have  within  that  area  the  same 
type  of  education  in  this  group,  but  yet 
he  wants  to  go  there.  It  aeons  to  me  tiiat 
is  a  prohibitton  resulting  In  a  greater  de- 
gree of  segregation  whloh  would  prevrait 
the  assignment  based  on  race. 

Mr.  FUCJXfBSI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentiewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Chishouc). 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  aU,  I  think  it  is  very  Important  that 
we  correct  some  at  the  arors  that  were 
made  here  earUer  this  af  tomoon,  beeause 
busing  is  not  really  the  issue.  Over  73 
percent  of  the  young  t9eo^e  in  this  coun- 
try are  bused  to  other  schools  for  reasons 
otixer  than  for  the  purposee  of  desegre- 
gation. Be  busing  is  nothing  new. 

We  art  dealing  with  a  bill  that  offers 
no  sound  solution  to  the  inequities  In 
education  that  deprive  our  children  of 
learning  experiences  necessary  for  their 


derriopment.  Hw  soihitlan  hcs»  offend, 
-^  tftlut*ff>  is  taardly  ttw  word  fbr  it  In 
my  mind,  is  Uatantly  poUttoal  and  is 
withouta  skrsd-ol  eduoattonal  tstaranoe. 
It  1*  sBi  inasnamvs  piogr  to  tfgoate  and 
appeass  pareot  vtWB  wlia  are  over- 
wroui^  with.  Imagtawi  and  tmsubstan- 
tiated  fMum  abeut  tetspmttcn, 

Tbe  ohfldvHi  o<  the  panents,  who  ob' 
ject  so  vshsmsntlr  to  buetacmeet  otbers 
of  difftewi.  raoss  and  natlcmaltties  with 
more  calm  and  wMnn  than  we  hare 
aeaa  tlulr  cddflCB  ashihtt  since  buidng  be- 
came a  bouaiAiold  word  this  election 
year.  We  have  noiaeen  one  Iota  of  hard 
evidence,  not  one  shied  of  sound  testi- 
mony which  proves  that  (dxUdren  imder- 
go  psarchologleal  «a(i  sociotoglcial  damage 
tv  riding  a  bus  to  sehooL  U  not  the  tie- 
mentaiT  aas  the  bast  ttma  for  children 
to  leam  ttiat  there  are  otben  bi  ^he  world 
a  bit  dUCerent  from  them  taut  no  less 
human? 

I  am  dismayed  over  the  sidBterfuge 
perprtratad  by  calling  this  bUI  an  equal 
educational  opportunitir  maasure.  It  is 
ncfk  Bven  the  minimal  ptovisioats  of  title 
I  of  the  original  HJEL  ISSU  have  been 
watered  down  in  the  legislation  currently 
imder  oonsIderatloB. 

We  are  left  with  an  anttbuslng  meas- 
lue  designed  to  fltan  deetlon  bandwagon 
rather  than  any  substanttre  national 
need. 

Busing  has  been  blown  up  beyond  all 
perspective  on  all  levels  and  In  every 
fashion.  It  is  beyond  oredibiHty  to  con- 
sider biudng  of  such  paramount  impor- 
tance that  Congress  must  take  action  vat 
once  but  two  or  three  times  In  one  aes* 
slon.  Particularly  when  Oten  are  so  many 
other  measures  that  deeerre,  and  are  noi 
getting,  oongnsssional  attentikm  ttiis  year. 
Wtifare  reform,  strong  water  pollution, 
control  legislation,  day  care,  are  aU  rele- 
gated to  the  wings  while  busing  remains 
center  stage. 

Lass  than  2  mopthn  ago  the  Presiduit 
signed  the  hlgiier  education  bfll  as  en- 
acted by  ConBresc.  Bs  stringent  busing, 
provisions  reoetived  nniah  more  oanpnes- 
sifmal  and. public  scrutiny  than  some  of' 
the  real  educational  advances  it  in  fact, 
contained.  As  a  result  of  Its  passage. 
school  integration  plans  dus  to  go  into 
effect  In  September  are  now  suhjeot  to 
postponement  and  f  urilier  acrimony. 

Having  already  taken  tUs  action,  the 
Coivgress  continues  to  belabor  the  issue.. 
What  more  is  necessaty?  The  victim — 
the  American  child— has  been  knoeited 
down — must  he  be  kicked,  also? 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  House,  let  me  remind 
them  of  the  plank  adopted  by  the  dele- 
gates to  the  convention  in  <i£lami: 

Tr&napcrtatlon  of  atudMita  U  anottwr  tool 
to  t~'"n'r"**'  i1>««<gTi>git1nn  It  muat  ooc- 
ttnue  to  be  svaiUble  aoconlliig  to  Buprsme 
Conrt  (teclaioDM  to  eltminkte  legally  Impoaed 
segregstion  %nA  Improre  tbe  quftUty  of  edu- 
oatUm  for  kit  ohlMran. 

Tbe  statement  introducing  the  plank 
on  education  says : 

America  In  tbe  1970's  nqulzes  .  .  mewiie 
of  educated  people— educated  to  feel  and  act, 
as  wMI  m  to  tnink  .  .  .  Bducatlon  must  pre- 
pare students  not  juat  to  earn  a  living  but  to 
live  a  life — a  ereatlTe.  htunane  and  senalttve 
life. 
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These  tre  setitimenis  trliteh  I  share 
whotehemrtedty.  Itkoreorer.  it  Aoold  be 
clear  to  KtaOten  at  Ooncreat  after 
years  of  eoiiuBunlty  ttbA  iMMte  tavolve- 
mcnt  tlMt  leamtny  to  Ihc  •  'Yreatfre, 
humjme  vad  •ensfth^  life"  eumot  be 
done  is  taolsttan.  On»  of  Oie  basics  of 
quality  edoeatlan  to  exposure  to  the 
many  stdes  of  our  maltimetal  society. 
FtiBowtHf  deeadn  of  discrtmtnation.  if 
tnutag  is  the  only  flacally  resixmaible 
means  presently  trsllable  to  achieve 
school  desegrecatfon  it  should  not  be 
pndilfatted.  Of  eoune,  some  patents  fear 
that  their  children  wffl  be  transported 
to  poorer  schools;  the  rery  existence  of 
this  fear,  however,  lefjecte  some  sad 
truths  about  oar  school  systems,  i  afree 
with  Father  BeriBorgh  that  aubetandartf 
schools  should  toe  btilldozed.  The  I^agne 
of  Women  Voters  off  the  tTnlted  States 
has  teeetfled  that  tbeh*  local  experience 
also  bean  out  Father  Hesburgh^s  con- 
tantion  that  when  aetire  concerned 
wtdte  parents  faaTe  <d!Mren  in  prerloas- 
ly  black  sdwois  a  miraculous  transfor- 
mation take*  plsee  as  deeted  imblle  offi- 
cials respond  to  tbeta*  pcdttieal  eloat. 

X  would  like  to  speak  briefly  to  that 
part  of  the  bill  which  I  ooiudder  most 
damaging. 

Onxrt-ordered  transportation  of  an 
etanentary  school  student  beyvmd  the 
school  closest  m  next  closest  to  his  home 
wonhl  be  absotuteiy  prohibited.  Even 
aecondary  ttbocA  taitegrattan  by  traos- 
porUtloo  is  eflectfvcly  barred:  the  de- 
lay&w  tacttes  made  possible  through  re- 
qutring  proof  ttiat  no  other  remedy 
would  work  could  make  plans  for  de- 
segregation drag  on  for  years  with  the 
added  ocns  that  court  orders  shall  be 
ddaycd  pending  appeal.  The  patience 
at  Job  wocdd  be  tried  by  such  proce- 
dures— and  pupils  presently  tn  school 
would  probably  be  grandparents  before 
the  problems  were  resolved. 

Rnally.  ttiere  are  going  to  be  attempts 
here  today  to  amend  the  bm  to  include  a 
section,  wls^  dtieted  by  the  EdocatiMi 
and  Labor  Oommittee,  which  says  thattf 
a  sehool  system  so  chooses,  court  orders 
or  Federal  agency  desegregatloo  plans 
intended  to  end  segregation  "shaB  be  re- 
opened and  modified  to  eranpiy  with  the 
prorlslBM  of  this  act."  The  Mil  even 
without  this  goa  of  an  amendment  to 
a  Pandora's  box— add  K  and  the  bffl 
would  be  a  Pandora's  trunk. 

Tim  whole  question  at  what  constitutes 
legitimate  court  and  agency  procedure  in 
specifying  desegregation  plabs  would  be 
open  to  doidbt,  and  many  sdioei  systems 
would  very  Mkely  apply  »o  re<ven  past 
decisions  for  further  argument,  with  tiw 
strong  posAfilty  that  a  system  eoidd  re- 
vert to  tts  prior 


Klleen  P.  SlmmoBB.  <iooted  in  an  edl- 
torWl  in  the  aaiDeavffle,  Fla^  Sun  on 
July  39.  IVn,  USiB  of  the  desegzcgatkm 
uproar  In  her  so-called  tateraat  home  of 
l\ClnnefM?oii8 — compared  to  the  inte- 
grated tramiullity  of  her  current  home  In 
Tallahassee.  She  notes,  and  I  qiaote: 

Pnsktont  Ntxan  baa  oKUtaad  tlut  busing 
!s  tDtolwtiaito  itow.  to  th«  aUaiJig  iprtng  of 
1973.  Our  Chief  of  State  baa  ocdatnad  that 
separata  Aoaa  not  nacaaMiUy  maan  u&- 
•qoal. . . . 

Uow,  than,  do  we  »'t;>'*'"  to  our  chlklren 


ttia«  what  waa  neeeeaary  tn  the  Boath  to  no 
laager  nae^aary  ta  the  Nortb?  . . .  They  aatt 
iM  which  li  mote  evU.  tbe  inooirvanleace  of 
the  whtta  majority  for  a  few  yean,  or  the 

unequal  trtiT'a*'T">'  opportunities  of  the 
non-white  mlnortty  for  a  hundred  years? 

Oar  cbfktreci  eoTinter  with  the  truth  that 
the  Supreme  Court  te  19«4  prochitaied  that 
separate  IS  unequal.  la  the  Piealdent  cT  the 
United  Statea.  the  upholder  of  tiie  ConsUtu- 
ttoB.  advocatliv  diaobedleoce  or,  at  the  «ery 
least,  the  Ignoring  of  the  law  of  the  laod? 

Well  yes.  he  is  and  so  ia  the  House  of 
Representatives  If  it  passes  this  bill. 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  ^Mr.  CoiLiifs>. 

Mr.  BURKE  at  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  ylrid? 

Mr.  COUilNS  of  Texas.  I  will  be 
glad  to  yidd  to  the   gentleman  from 

Florida. 

(Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  In  support  of  HJl.  13915,  the 
Equal  EducatiCDal  Opportunities  Act, 
wtAOi  declares  the  poUcy  of  the  United 
States  to  be  ttiat:  Pfarst.  all  children  en- 
roDed  In  puMlc  sdMois  are  entitled  to 
equal  edocattonal  opportunity  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin ; 
and  second,  the  neighborhood  is  an  ap- 
propriate basb  for  determining  public 
school  assigmnoits. 

Ja  my  two  decades  of  serving  the  peo- 
ple as  an  elected  efOcial,  first  on  the  lo- 
cal level,  and  now  on  the  national  level. 
I  do  not  bdleve  that  I  have  witnessed  a 
morepersisteBt  emotional  Issue  than  the 
controversy  over  the  busteg  of  children 
to  achieve  racial  balance  in  our  public 
sehoolB. 

In  March  of  this  arear,  when  Florida 
becuae  the  first  State  to  held  a  refer- 
endum on  the  subject,  74  percent  of  the 
l)eople  of  Florida  Iv  thdr  votes  Indicated 
they  opposed  the  busing  of  students  and 
indicated  their  support  for  a  ecnstitu- 
tional  amendment  to  prevent  it. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  also  that  Flor- 
ida to  net  akme  in  voCiB«  its  opposition 
to  school  bu^ng.  National  poUs  have  also 
concdstoitiy  shown  a  strong  resentment 
by  the  people  in  almost  every  part  of 
the  Nation  to  the  busing  of  students. 
Even  the  ddegates  to  the  National  Black 
Political  Coaventlon.  irtilch  was  held  te 
Qary,  fiid.,  voted  overwhelmtngly  against 
bUBliv  and  ki  favor  of  ttw  concept  of  local 
neli^borhood  schools. 

I.  too.  favor  the  ri^t  of  freed<»n  of 
cbolee  and  the  concept  of  the  nelghbcs'- 
hood  school,  but  I  favor  also  an  honest 
concept  of  an  equal  edoeatlonal  wpor- 
tunlty  for  afi.  m  the  91st  Congress.  I,  like 
many  others,  introduced,  wad  which  I 
relntroduDsd  again  in  the  B2d  Congress, 
a  }«lnt  resetntlon  which  would  amend 
the  Constitution  <a  the  United  States  to 
prevent  the  basing  of  schotrichildren 
from  their  nrtglOMrhood  schools,  eaceepfc 
with  ttw  consent  at  their  parents.  I  have 
also  iQtroduoed  HJl.  98«&.  which  would, 
if  eiMCted,  preserve  the  right  at  studeato 
to  attend  thetr  neighborhood  sdxMls. 

Presidettt  Nixon,  on  Man^  16,  1912, 
on  i»tkoal  televlsian,  made  two  propos- 
als for  resolving  the  present  bu^ng  di- 
lemma. HJl.  13915,  which  Is  before  us 


todar.  proposes  eqtud  education  for  aQ. 
H.R.  I99I8,  whidi  to  stfll  te  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor,  propoees  a 
morstortum  on  busing. 

To  be  frank,  I  honestly  do  not  feel  that 
these  proposals  are  strong  enough  to 
overcome  the  reaistanee  of  the  people  to 
the  thoughtless  disregard  of  their  rights 
displayed  by  the  Federal  courts  to  their 
social  reform  decisions  or  by  the  bu- 
reaucrats. AC  efforts  prior  te  now  have 
been  frustrated  by  either  one  side  or  the 
other.  The  problem  would  have  been  fur- 
ther on  the  roao  to  a  strfuttoB.  ft  ttm 
courts  had  heeded  the  various  Amend- 
ments passed  by  ttut  Oongress  as  part  at 
some  educatioDal  sppropriatioB  MBs  tot~ 
bidding  the  use  of  f^^aral  ftmds  for  the 
purpose  of  bnring  to  aelileie  a  n^ai  brt- 
ance.  Regrettably  this  has  not  been  19>e 
situation  for  the  nMon,  that  as  usual. 
the  courts  Indulged  te  socMoglecd  legis- 
lation rather  than  adlndkatlan  as  it 
should. 

With  the  92d  Congress  drawing  to  a 
close,  the  suggested  _  eopstttuttonal 
amendment  against  btBdng  has  tttHe, 
if  any,  chance  of  enactment.  I  am  a  sign* 
er  of  the  discharge  petition  to  bring  it  to 
the  floor  for  a  vote,  but  thte  petition  has 
been  circulattag  for  months  and  it  stflB 
lacks  the  necessary  two-thirds  at  tte 
signatures  to  bring  It  out.  Also,  we  shocrid 
recall  that,  last  fall  there  was  asuceess- 
ful  discharge  petition  effort  when  the 
prayer  amendment  waa  forced  to^  the 
floor  for  a  vote,  yet  many  of  the  two- 
thir*  of  the  Members  of  the  Hbnse  who 
signed  the  discharge  petition  did  not  vote 
for  the  measure  on  the  House  ftocr.  Mid  ft 
was  defeated.  If  the  neceasarytwo-thlrds 
will  not  sign  ttie  discharge  petltlop.  what 
chance  is  there  of  getting  a  favorable  vote 
on  the  House  floor?  Mr.  Chairman,  even 
if  It  waa  passed  by  the  House.  I  doubt  if  it 
would  be  passed  b>  the  Senate,  and  even 
it  was  passed,  and  waa  then  ratified  by 
the  needed  W  State  legWatures,  I  fear 
that  the  children  presently  being  bused 

might  wen  be  adults.  

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  f*vor  the 
constitutional  guarantee  of  the  protec- 
tion of  the  rights  of  ttx  minoiitto.  but  I 
have  never  felt  that  the  protection  of  the 
rights  of  the  mtooritles  calls  fbr  com- 
pletely disregarding  the  equal  rights  of 
the  majority.  People  are  reaaooable.  hot. 
if  we  take  the  posttlon  <a  to  hdl  with 
the  feelings  of  the  majority,  then  such  aa 
approach,  I  fe*l,  will  not  solve  many  of 
our  existing  social  problems,  but,  win.  In- 
stead, only  lead  to  further  poIarlMtlon  of 
the  races,  and,  furiJier,  dlvislona,  fear, 
and  distrust  in  our  society. 

The  real  question  to.  Are  we  reany 
interested  la  the  pcwer  and  equal  edu- 
catiML  of  an  children  or  are  we  busing 
our  children  «rfely  for  political  reasons 
to  achieve  racial  balance?  Tlioae  who 
disguise  the  busing  of  stndente  as  a 
means  <rf  better  education,  either  Ignore 
the  fact,  or  do  not  realize  whether  by 
ignorance  or  design,  that  busfaic  i*  ^~ 
tended  to  dismantle  the  dual  sdiool  Vjs^ 
ton.  and  it  does  so  to  Oie  detrlm«xt  of 
families,  communities,  toul  the  ehildrai 
themaelvef ,  in  whose  welftoe  the  courts 
and  the  bureaucrats  inirport  to  have 
an  interest. 
I  support  H.R.  13915,  because  1  hon- 
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^^fT^*'  uwwartimitar  without  regard 

la  race,  eolor,  or  natfamal  erlglB.  and 

tbat  the  nsighlnrtaood  to  the  apciropri- 

«te  basis  for  determiiaing  public  school 

assignments. 

I  fed  also  that  busing  of  sfeudtnts  to 
wn»g  and  docs  not  and  will  not  solve 
tbs  ptehlems  at  ssgi'fgatlnn  I.  therefore, 
urge  my  collsagues  to  vote  tar  passage 
at  HJi.  13915.  ta  put  an  end  to  the 
Prostration  of  our  American  famlHss. 
without  furthn:  sociologtiial.  legislative 
Bwddling  of  the  courto  with  public  edu- 
eatkNi. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  IiAr.  Chalr- 
aan,  as  my  friand  mantioned  before, 
busing  to  ccartalnly  not  the  main  tosue. 
Hm  real  tosue  to  education.  Svery  time 
a  fsn'''y  moves  Into  a  naw  neighborhood 
down  la  Texas  invarialaijr  the  first  thing 
tbs  mother  asks  to,  "What  to  the  school 
in  our  nelgbborhod  like?"  School  to  the 
primary  thing  they  talk  about  when  they 
choose  where  they  are  going  to  live. 
Ap4  then  when  the  youngsters  come 
home  from  school  the  first  thing  mother 
asks  to  "What  happened  In  school  to- 
day?" And,  "What  to  the  news  with  your 
teacher?"  and  school  to  the  most  tete- 
gral  and  most  important  element  of  a 
child's  life,  and  does  mare  to  develop 
a  youngyter  than  anything  else. 

So  when  we  are  talking  about  busing 
and  when  we  are  talking  about  quality 
tdMci^tton  we  are  taflcing.  about  educa- 
tion— the  most  important  factor  of  all 
in  the  future  of  America. 

I  want  to  talk  a  while  about  quotas, 
tscause  badcaTly  quotas  to  what  we  have 
gotten  into  in  talking  cUteut  busing.  Busss 
haul  kids  from  the  country  into  town, 
that  to  true,  but  when  we  talk  about  bus- 
ing today  we  ace  not  talking  about  bring- 
ing the  kids  from  the  country  Into  town, 
we  are  ^urfng  about  busing  to  work  out 
quota  systems  for  various  achoote. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  Secretary  of  HEW,  Elliot 
Bichardson,  in  answer  to  my  specific 
question,  I  said,  "Do  we  have  a  quota 
Ws^con  for  schooto  in  HEW?"  And  he 
very  (fpflpftoiy  said.  "There  to  no  quota 
lystem,  we  have  no  student  quotas  of  any 
type."  

You  can  well  understand  why  HEW 
does  not  have  quotas,  because  in  my  State 
of  Texas  the  largest  minority  are  Mexi- 
can Americans,  and  yet  right  lieside  us, 
if  you  went  over  in  Louisiana  and  started 
taUdng  about  who  were  the  minority, 
they  would  tell  you  that  the  French  are 
the  minority.  Or  If  you  continued  right 
up  beyond  us  and  asked  who  were  the 
minority  in  Oklahoma  they  would  start 
talking  about  the  Indians. 

I  have  talked  to  cltiams  in  the  North, 
and  I  have  visited  Northern  cities.  I  was 
in  Chicago  the  other  day,  and  there  was 
a  Poli^  community.  In  Cincinnati  I 
found  a  German  c<Hnniunity.  Jn  Boston — 
and  I  lived  there  for  a  while — ^l  found  an 
Italian  community,  and  I  found  also  that 
they  had  an  Irish  group.  People  of  differ- 
ent racial  groups  sometimes  live  togeth- 
but  when  th^  live  togetbar  they 


er. 


should  have  the  right  for  their  children 
to  be  ahle  to  go  to  school  together. 
We  are  talking  about  equal  opportu- 


Ijr  get  do«m  to  haste  faato  ttw 

to  that  asm*  cWMrm. 

the  flzat  grada.  aae  not  aa  wsU 

as  other  ehiUhsn.  That  has  notWng  to 

do  wtth  zaea.  nriMr*^-  eandlttniia,  rsllF- 

gious  baekpmuttd^  or  anything  but  sane 

of  them  ace  nsA  Just  as  w^  larspaced  te 

academic  readiness. 

That  has  nothing  to  do  with  raeo,  eth- 
nics, religieus  background,  or  •■•'ihlBC. 
But  amne  of  them  are  not  Just  as  wdl 

pTOPACWL 

In  this  butiog  system  we  have  devrt- 
oped.  we  have  triad  to  ihuflto  ehU^ea. 
If  I  may,  I  would  Ilka  to  t^  yeu  of  a  ttfa>- 
pbone  eonversatton  I  had  the  ather  dar- 
I  sailed  to  talk  to  a  buslnassmaa  fxiind 
of  mine,  down  te  Dallas.  Ha  was  not  te 
the  oflloe  but  the  sseretary  saM  that  he 
would  be  hack  to  a  minuts.  While  waiting 
I  asked  her,  "What  to  the  bsbss  d9w»  te 
Dallas?  What  to  Important?"  Oae  a^d, 
"I  will  tell  you,  Congrassman,  what  to 
the  most  important  thing  te  the  world. 
They  have  slowed  my  chUd  down  te  fato 
cAication.  My  younviter  to  te  Vbm  third 
grade,  a  real,  real  bright  young  boy.  Last 
year  he  was  te  the  advaaoed  slam  and 
every  day  he  was  up  and  sager  and 
he  wanted  to  get  to  aohoel  IS  ationtas 
early."  She  said.  "I  never  saw  sadft  en- 
thusiasm and  a  desire  to  laam.  Tha»  thto 
year  they  started  a  busing  system 
they  hanre  now  levdad  it  dawn  to 
the  etaMS  to  sMviag  abSMt  a  inMle 
thair  prevlsus  academie  leveL  He  to  mov- 
ing so  alera— ha  haa  lost  hto  enthusiasm 
and  ha  has  lost  Us  Jar  f  w  sdueatioB;. 

"Now  my  other  dcdUd  to  Just  as  average 
student.  TUs  one  had  a  wtwA  opportoi- 
nity  to  go  aami^piaca— heeould  have  beoi 
a  soiMittot  or  gope  teto  research  What 
ther  are  taring  to  do  to  to  pull  him 
down." 

Hie  way  Am»lca  became  great  to  by 
moving  evoTone  up  tocether.  We  never 
get  anywhere  trying  to  figure  how  we  are 
going  to  bring  some  peovle  down  while 
we  bring  otbma  up.  Everybody  needs  to 
move  forwwd  together. 

In  all  the  legtolation  we  work  on  thto 
year,  nothing  will  be  mass  Important 
than  to  improve  equal  educational  oppor- 
timltias  for  all  students. 

Mr.  PUCINBKL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Baonxo) . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  X  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  prcvtous  speaker 
that  the  piu-pose  of  having  a  democracy 
te  America  to  to  move  aH  of  the  peoi^e 
upwurd  to  the  point  where  they  consti- 
tute a  part  of  the  majority. 

But  I  believe  that  the  legislation  that 
to  pending  before  us  today  does  not  do 
that.  I  believe  the  Congress  has  discov- 
ered IS  yean  too  late  that  It  had  a  re- 
^MmsibHitgr  to  Implement  the  Supreme 
Court  decision  te  Brown  against  Board 
of  EducattBn,  birt  that  It  to  not  discharg- 
ing that  rsspiHisihilttar  fay  thto  legtolatkm. 

What  ws  are  doing  today  to  that  we 
are  nnftking  to  follow  the  discredited  and 
deceitful  pid;tem  of  refusing  to  accept 
th»  decision  te  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  that  was  estahltohad  by  all  the 
Southern  State  legtolaturas  ovsr  a  period 
of  18  years— the  deceitful  and  discredited 


The  Supreme  Court  never  said  te  1954. 
or  alxKe,  that  «a  had  to  haise  busing.  An 
that  ttae  Sufcmas  Couit  saU  was  that 
Btigs  had  to  be  taken  wltH  aH  dsHherate 
apeeri  to  snd  sspamts  rrri  tVn"g**  -ir*^ 
ayatamaof  sducatfamtetlKtooouHtiy. 

Fv  yean.  State  leglslatiuras  te  the 
Soidb  sought  to  maHUr  tlMt  deeiston. 
with  the  support  otthaOwsimnrs  of  the 
Southsra  Stotas.  Ttaay  tried  tophnlanrs 
tha^  am  iwiiDMnii  te  thto  bttU  and  aH  of 
thoas  ttr?'"*^^—  failed  and  Umy  are 
going  to  fail  whan  thcgr  eooM  09  Xer  re- 
^aw  BOT^  If  they  ar»  approved  hv  thto 
Legtoiatuxa.  shMse  to  oukss  ED  dUEsnnoe 
whether  It  to  a  State  lagMatiw  or  the 
Congnasaf  the  UaltsdSfcatss  thaftssaks 
to  "itf^*r  the  OonstUutloa— It  eanaotbe 
deas  te  elttov  eaaa  and  the  ILB.  Supreate 
Court  wiU  aotpomtt  It. 

It  to  sad  that  tastsad  U  taktog  actlen, 
even  lA  years  too  late,  to  lawjlsmwit  the 
fi^fi«n  g^  lbs  Supmam  Oaarfc.  wa  are 
seeking  to  avoid  aad  to  aaffily  fluii  de- 
cision. We  are  iSihhig  te  da  tWs  her 
lnftonMmt***g  te  thto  le^slatlan  flnd- 
tev  of  fact  that  eveiyane  to  thto 
Chambsr  knows  are  not  true.  For  cx- 
s  know  it  to  not  true  that  seg- 
ims  virtually  beai  ended  and 
that  oalF  vestlgsa  oC  ssgrsgaWaw  wmaln 
and  yat  wa  sadt  to  glee  thto  fslsshend 
the  status  at  a  fact.  Wis  know  that  It  to 
not  true  that  totoiac  has  dspiatod  the 
flnaadal  rseourees  of  scbssis  af  thto 
country  and.  y^  wa  taaist  on  amtodr- 
teg  thto  statement  Into  law  aa  if  fay 
making  It  a  law.  we  make  a  fatoahaed 
a  f  act.  Ws  oannot  do  that 

We  else  seem  to  want  to  Ignore  facts 
heeauss  we  paovidi  that  ttw  aelcUar- 
luMMUto  an  appropriafes  basto  lor  diitor-> 
mining  puUIc  sehoid  assign mente.  but 
we  refuse  to  remgntoe  that  themnst  Im- 
portant fact  te  '««wiij  up  1^  neighbor- 
hood to  the  housliig  patfasm  at  that 
neighbiHhaod.  We  ratuse  to  fenigntoe 
that  the  way  te  which  BSgiwgatlnn  to 
jjiuesirfd  In  thto  country  to  hy  aOowIng 
county  officlato  to  ao  arraase  the  aonteg 
codes  so  that  houateg  tor  lam-  and  iow- 
ar-  and  mlddl^teaanie  petwia  cannot  be 


built  te  a  '■<yiT«««mitr  ami  te  that  way 
we  preserve  the  pa^retns  of  ■sgwif  rirni 
te  housing  and  te  educatlcn  through- 
out the  country. 

If  wa  reany  want  to  maee  toward 
equal  t*v»*»;faw»ai  oppurtunttleB.  we  shall 
have  the  oDportuntty  today  becaose  I 
win  prmyise  0»i*e»»«<m»nte  and  others 
win  propose  amendmento  to  reoegnlae 
t)in».  we  cannot  provide  for  a  nelghhor- 
hood  unless  we  pnivlde  for  the  total 
community,  tecluding  the  housing  pat- 
terns. 

If  we  want  to  move  toward  the  one 
Ati^ortra.  that  the  gentleman  befom  me 
zefened  to.  then  we  win  provide  that 
one  of  the  things  thai  the  coimtiy  suut 
look  to,  one  of  the  tilings  that  an  the 
govemmente  te  an  of  t3ia  respective 
counties  and  munldpallilas  and  States 
must  do  aside  from  building  magnet 
schooto  and  buUdteg  educattonal  packs 
to  to  remove  the  harrtozs  te  aonteg  con- 
ditions to  have  N^y«"g  for  loenr-Inoome 
people  and  for  paoDla  of  aU  ideas. 
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Mr  8TEIOBR  ol  WiBCOOsta.  Bfr. 
ChBlrman,  I  yield  1  mlmitei  to  the  gtor- 
Ueman  txom  North  CaroUiM  <Kr.  Ifi- 

SBtX). 

Mir.  MIZSLL.  Mr.  Chalrmitn,  I  Oaah 
take  IIiIb  only  to  point  out  to  the  com- 
mittee that  at  tbe  proper  ttme  I  rt»n 
offer  sn  ameodment  imder  Utie  IV,  aee- 
tion  4M,  sUbMctton  (e).  in  suibseetlon 
(c)  tlM  lacnftvte  says:  "peradttlnf  stu- 
dents t6  transf tr  from  a  school  in  whidi 
a  majori^  of  tbe  students  are  of  fhelr 
race.  cebr.  or  national  origin  to  a  s^moI 
in  wbkh  a  minority  of  ttw  etadcnts  are 
of  tteAr  raee.  ootor.  or  natioaal  origin." 

I  «*>***  this  Is  the  most  dlserlmlna- 
tory  Ibgfatatlan  that  has  been  proposed 
fay  ISse  House  since  I  hare  been  here.  I 
do  net  think  ttie  House  grants  to  be  on 
rseoitr  as  faToring  language  that  favor 
eliikfar«B  ot  one  race  over  another  as 
moposed  fai  this  section.  I  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment  at  the  proper  time,  to 
make  it  fair,  and  equitable  for  aU  stu- 

Ut.  PVCDtSKL  Mr.  €9tainnan.  I  yield 
1  ndnnte  to  the  gentleworaan  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mrs.  Smrs) . 

<Mrs.  RICKS  of  Massachusetts  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  HKTKS  of  Massachusetts.  Ifr. 
Chairman,  t  rise  In  support  of  HJL 13915, 
Bkjmd  Bducatioaal  Opportunities  Act 
trttldi  wotdd  plaoe  i>ermanent  prohlbi- 
tloos  and  testilctloos  on  busing.  It  also 
proposes  fundbig  to  equalise  educational 
oppQCtunitles  In  scbotds  that  cannot  be 
InCegxated.  I  fed  that  while  ttds  Mil  does 
not  go  far  enough  in  banning  forcible 
busing,  it  is  a  step  in  the  right  directioti 
with  Its  busing  restrictioxss  and  prohlbi- 
tioD.  This  Mil  wotdd  reserve  1500  million 
apptoptlfttod  under  the  Emergencv 
School  Aid  Act  to  enable  State  educa- 
tional ageudea  to  make  grants  to  local 
educattaxal  agencies  wUch  adopt  and 
taapleraent  plans  to  provide  basic  instrue- 
tlcnal  and  supportive  services  for  edu- 
catlanaBy  depttved  students.  JJnOex  the 
blB  any  individual  who  is  denied  equal 
edueattoDal  opporttmity  as  defined  by  the 
act  mayhistltute  a  civil  action  in  toe  ap- 
pnqiriate  VS.  district  court  for  appro- 
priate zeUef.  Ttie  bOl  does  not  restrict 
voluntary  school  desegregation  proposals 
put  Anrth  by  a  school  dlstrtet. 

Our  country  is  a  government  of  the 
people,  for  the  people  and  by  the  peo- 
ple, axid  there  are  constitutional  limita- 
tions on  the  amount  of  coercion  that 
the  Oovemment  can  ezerdae  over  its  dtl- 
aens.  Throughout  our  history,  the  Judi- 
cial branch  has  served  as  a  guardian  of 
the  people,  seeking  to  guarantee  that  tb<^ 
oCber  two  branches  did  not  exceed  their 
limltatians.  The  main  purpose  of  our 
ji^dlclal  system  la  to  give  certainty  to  the 
law  so  tbat  ditixea*  know  what  the  law 
Is.  Today,  however,  we  are  threatened 
by  the  Judicial  branch  Itself.  £a  the  bn- 
portant  matter  of  education,  our  courts 
have  caused  great  coofuslon.  Federal  dis- 
trict Judges  seem  to  have  dlflerent  ideas 
as  to  the  lntezx>retatk)n  of  the  VS.  Su- 
preme Oouxt  decisions  regarding  busing. 
Local  school  boards  do  not  know  what  to 
do.  Parents  do  not  know  what  to  expect. 
I  cannot  acMpt  Judicial  dictatorship 
which  ftoees  children  to  be  pawns  in  a 


social  struggle.  Force  without  Justice  is 
dietatwial. 

Twenty  years  ago,  this  Nation  com- 
muted Itseir  to  removtag  dlserimlnatlan 
frem  Ita  edacatlonal  systems  and  I  sup- 
port this  eoonnltnient.  Tet.  bostaig  is  it- 
self an  example  of  dlserimlnation— the 
forcili^  asstgnment  of  certain  students 
to  certain  schools  solely  because  of  their 
racial  background. 

Reeent  court  decisions,  which  order 
ehildieB  to  be  forolMy  transported  over 
separate,  well-deflned  county  or  city  geo- 
graphic and  political  boimdariee  to  be 
educated  in  a  city  or  county  that  is  for- 
eign to  them,  have  created  chaos  and  dis- 
order in  the  community  and  traxnnatlc 
•xpcsricsnes  for  the  children.  These  de- 
eislans  are  said  to  create  neighborhood 
schools,  but  they  are  in  sometme  tise's 
Bfeighboriiood.  Parents,  regardless  of  raee, 
fear  that  if  their  children  can  be  forcibly 
taken  from  than  and  bused  miles  away 
into  unfamiliar  often  hostile  neighbor- 
hoods, then  the  courts  shall  have  aU  the 
powers  to  decide  all  things  that  are  best 
for  their  cl£^en.  The  erosion  of  par- 
ental oontaol  is  the  erosion  of  the  funda- 
mental human  freedoms. 

Reason  and  comnxMisense  are  the  llf  e- 
bleod  of  tbe  law.  Forcible  busing  com- 
pletely dtfles  both  reason  and  common- 
sense  and  Is  based  entirely  on  speculation 
and  idealistic  concepts  of  social  engi- 
neering. 

What  a  sensriess  indictment  has  been 
plaee  on  a  single  race — the  impllcatlan 
that  because  one  is  Mack,  one  can  learn 
only  through  the  process  of  osmosis — sit- 
ting next  to  a  white  diild. 

Chfldren  who  live  under  ghetto  condi- 
ttona.  under  socioeconomic  conditions 
that  are  not  conducive  to  learning  need 
quality  education  in  their  neighborhood 
schools  with  low  pupn-teaeher  ratios, 
more  professional  and  paraprofeeslonal 
persctuMi  to  offer  guidance  in  the  form  of 
practical  tnstraetlon  with  emphasis  on 
tbe  basics  as  laading.  writing  and  arith- 
m^ic  and  ene's  own  worth,  t^y  need 
compensatory  educational  iMrograms  to 
compensate  for  the  soise  of  insecurity 
the  <dilldren  have  devdoped  by  living  \m- 
der  these  eonditiims.  Let  us  invite  self- 
help  to  dean  up  tbe  inner  city  so  it  will 
be  ss^e  and  more  inviting.  Let  us  give 
higher  per  pupU  expenditure  in  city 
ghetto  schools  where  children  begin  life 
with  so  many  handicaps.  Let  us  give  full 
fundlc«  to  the  title  Z  program,  let  us 
bring  tbe  resources  to  where  the  children 
are.  Let  lu  leave  education  in  the  hands 
of  the  educators. 

Basing  advocates  say  that  20  million 
children  are  bused  In  the  United  States, 
but  they  fail  to  mention  that  this  is 
voluntary  busing  and  usually  to  the 
neighborhood  schocA. 

Busing  advocates  si^  that  busing  will 
mean  an  easing  of  racial  tensions  between 
the  black  and  white  communities.  Sadly, 
this  is  not  so.  The  controversy  Itsdf  has 
caused  Immeasurable  blttemess  and 
strife  because  forcible  busing  oeeuts  in 
the  world  of  reality  not  the  world  of 
the<Hies. 

Bustag  destroys  the  neighborhood 
school  concept  which  is  more  than  a 
mere  tradition.  Neighbortiood  schools 
are  a  time-honored  and  meaningful  force 


for  oommotf^  wtil-bataag. 

strefys  the  nelibbertMads  I 

causes  the  school  dIstiiiiB  to 

more  Maok  as  the  wUte  flight  takes  plaee. 

This  leads  to  tbe  tfs^BS  of  tSie  hasr 

city  and  the  problem  we  face  ttien  Is 

resegregation. 

I  brieve  hi  quality  integrated  educa- 
tion, but  it  can  nevwr  be  achieved  Iv 
forced  measures.  I  have  never  svpmled 
inf oior  education  for  any  ddld.  Quality 
eduoatiOB  Is  what  Is  at  stake  in  this  eon- 
troversy.  We  cannot  lei  "aatlliaatag"  ba* 
eome  a  disguise  for  racial  pt^udloe  er 
intolerance,  but  neitlier  ean  we  let  Ite 
plans  for  busing  endanger  the  rights  e( 
our  diildren.  We  cannot  M  the  cooeqit 
of  racial  balance  dominate  tbe  pletare 
if  quality  edoeatlao  is  thereby  sacrlfleed. 
Do  not  use  basing  as  a  anekeacreen  to 
hide  defldendes  in  an  inferior  sdiod 
when  some  children  are  left  behind.  Mb 
child  shoifld  attend  an  inferior  schoel, 
but  inferiority  should  be  remedied  at  its 
source. 

As  Memftien  of  Congress,  representing 
the  peoi^  of  this  Nattan.  we  must  re- 
spect the  win  of  our  consUtoents,  and 
they  do  not  want  forced  busing.  Accord- 
ing to  the  latest  OaOup  PoH.  three  out 
of  four  pex^Tle  in  all  areas  of  the  country 
were  opposed  to  f  ordbte  busing,  that  is 
76  percent  of  the  American  pubUe  ate 
against  fordUe  boring  and  47  percent  of 
Macks  are  so  opposed. 

We  must  turn  our  effbrts  away  frem 
massive  busing  schemes  and  toward  de- 
veloping better  programs  in  the  schools 
which  will  provide  our  chfldren  with  ttie 
tods  for  creating  a  better  society  for  us 
all.  Confftmt  that  one  directly  and  bos- 
ix«  becomes  what  it  ebotdd  have  been 
an  along— merdy  a  means  of  voluntary 
transportation. 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wtsccnsln.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yldd  myself  3  minntes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wouM  hope  that  there 
are  yet  some  like  myself  who  find  oor- 
sdves  in  an  ambtvslent  poatttan  about 
this  bin. 

I  voted  to  report  it.  I  am  persuaded 
that  in  fact  the  Congress  does  have  ttc 
responsibility  and  In  fact  iht  anthortty 
to  imdertake  some  guldaitce  ter  ttie  eenrt 
on  what  can  and  shoidd  be  done inttds 
area.  I  am  convinced  that  the  tragedy  d 
even  the  House's  consideration  of  this 
bin  Is  the  byproduct  of  neglect  ly  tte 
Congress  In  not  having  moved  scnoae  time 
ago,  after  Brown  against  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, before  the  wfade  issue  became  to 
impossibly  emotional  so  that  no  degree 
of  rationality  Is  possible  today. 

Ne^ect.  yes,  by  the  Oanp-ess;  and  ne- 
glect, too,  by  courts  and  by  schod  boards; 
by  local  imits  of  government  across  tiie 
country  in  dealing  with  the  problems  of 
tadal  segregation;  and  dMnes  by  the 
Court  to  havteg  gone  too  far.  On  bal- 
ance, then,  tbe  fact  that  this  MU  comes 
to  this  Hoioe  todiv  is  a  tragic  commen- 
tary on  the  fa&ure  of  aU  <rf  us  as  Mob- 
bers  of  the  Omgress.  poBtieal  leaders. 
courts.  Judges,  leaders  of  an  kinds  in  our 
communities,  that  we  are  forced  to  deal 
with  this  kind  of  Wn  under  these  kinds 
ef  circumstances. 

Having  voted  to  report  the  UB,  I 
would.  1  think,  vote  for  It  en  final  passage 
if  no  amendments  are  adopted,  but  I  must 
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-,T  in  aO  honerty,  Mr.  Chaliasan.  thafc  If 
M  Dttt  back  IB  «IM  reepenar.  If  we  afc- 
Sn^to  PKfMe  a  tolal  ptdHbitlon 
i^Bft  ft^«.  «i«  «^  MB  ia  loth  on. 
gSrtSiMMial  awl  ta»ccei»tahla  to  this 

*f  woold  hipe  that  amendmMte  jrfthat 
kind  would  not  be  adopted  to  this  Ctaun- 
ber  today,  that  It  wortd  be  PosdUe  for 
the  CoBgreas  eC  OSS  united  States  to  rc- 
iDcmlbly  exerdse  an  authority  and  Jnrla- 
Acttra^that  I  ttlnk  It  has,  tett  I  ' 
greatly  that  any  e«ort  to  altlter  oppose 
«•  mfliport  this  MB  an  an  a»-«-oaChlnc 
bads,  or  en  the  MMis  that  it  li  the 
eeaof  the  worid.  or  ttiat  It  v»m  be  ttie 
cod  of  the  #art«.  depctkBng  en  ones 
pdnt  ef  view,  doss  nothtog  to 
but  win  hamper  the  attend  to  imple- 
BWttt  the  goal  of  equal  ednrational  cp- 
portunltles. 
I  wodd  hope  the  MembMTs  of  this  body 

wodd  ttihA  loBg  ssid  hard  batere  w« 
adopt  amendnMBte  which  wlB  got  tha 

Mn. 

Mr.  DEMHB.  Mr.  Chaknaan,  wffl  the 
gentt^aanylddf 

Mr.  OTBIOgR  ef  Wlaoensin.  I  yidd  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DBNHXB.  Mr.  OhalnnaB.  if  we  aa- 
sume  that  the  bffl  Is  oanstttiMoiial  in  tts 
pnsent  form— 4uid  that  to  a  debataMs 
question.     

Mr.  STEKnat  of  WlBOonsta.  Tea. 

Mr.  cnRflB.  Baft  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  and  I  think  H  la  oonsMlu- 
lienaL  If  ire  SBiiiwnr  that>  what  makea  tt 
UDOoBistHUtloBal.  to  put  in  tha  raopoer, 
the  effect  of  which,  as  I  uuduidand  it. 
would  merdy  be  to  treat  an  Juriadlctlans 
toe  same. 

Mr.  STEIom  of  WbwoBsln.  Mr. 
Chabnan.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ikidlana  that  my  feeUng  on  ttnt 
amendment,  and  ebvleudy  It  htogas  an 
wlaat  tha  language  is  thai  is  contalnfd 
teU,  is  ineSeeilt  aSewa  us  to  go  back 
and  reopen  easee  which  irere  aettled, 
where  there  was  a  dear-eut  pattern  of  de 
Jure  segtcgattOB.  I  w<aiM  not  wan*  to 
see  us  get  Into  that  podtten.  I  thtak  ttiat 
opens  the  door  to  some  CrtgMful  posd- 
Mlitles  to  attempttng  to  uphoM  Che  Can- 
atttatlen.  R  Is  for  ttiat  reason  I  oppose 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Chatrman,  wm  the 

Mr.  tfl-noBK  ef  Wtoeenstai.  X  yleM  to 
the  gentleman  freas  Kentadcy. 

Mr.  MAZEOU.  Mr.  Chalmmn,  I  thank 
toe  geattoman  tor  yiddteg  and  X  wlah 
to  assedate  nyadr  with  ttw  gantleaaan 
In  his  reaaarbs  and  theatotaBflnt  he  mat 
Blade.  As  H  catoe  out  ef  the  eoaMdttaa. 
many  of  us  had  <mcaltles  ^idth  this  MB. 
We  fdt  tt  was  ceaslitatianal  aa  it  was 
written,  althuagh  others  of  good  faMfe 
did  fed  otherwise.  B«C  If  the  House  strlpB 
R  of  tbe  aaesMgr  and  ad<b  tbe  recHiepar, 
which  Is  a  baekward  step  in  dvfl  i^fate 
and  human  rdattoos,  ttiis  blB  would  be- 
eonie  unsuppartaUe  to  thto  Member^ 
opinion. 

Mr.  FREWagj.  Mr.  ChaJTinan,  tbto  blU 
has  ttie  denento  of  a  good  coBBpraalse; 
that  is,  it  does  net  satisfy  streaig-aandad 
people  on  either  aide  of  ttie  laaae. 

It  has  demente  ef  danger,  saso.  Ttma 
are  constttatlooal  ilDUlbts— as  there  are 
on    any    bBl   Invdved    witti    peisonsl 


wtA  aa  tba   iwistttutlBnal 


to  pototo 

the  Wattan,  peapte  hasa  be- 

oMxe  Hpaei.  Wa 

tiMse  feelings  in  my  own  area  now.  iaat 
as  wa  bava  seaak  gidU  ahtaaOen  to  oon- 

to    nuai 

tha  past  IS  years.  But. 
to  lAnaesota.  <NV  paopla  knaw  what  was 
going  to  haivea.  £b  many  olftlaa  acxuaa 
this  country,  various  aourtaliaae  a«pUad 
miloas  UBBfrilsa  Wtkole  aittea.  and 
wbNie  anas.  Jive  UBdai  the  abadow  of 
unpsadlotobte,  psodiag  eourt 


This  fain  seeks  to  deal  with  kgltimato 
coiucms  wltbaufc  destniying  traditinnai 
human  dgbto  gnaraatowi  Iv  our  Oon- 
stltiittiTn  That  is  a  dUBcult  tightrope  act, 
todeed. 

lite  MB  aete  guirtaltoea  for  remedies 
to  the  case  of  de  Jure  segregation.  It 
Uate  reaasdlas  kg  pciodty  for  slxtti  grade 
and  under  busing  cannot  be  f  artbar  than 
tbe  second  nearest  sohod  euitoMe  for 
tbe  particular  student.  For  over  sixth 
grade,  bugtog  *•  towaat  pstoictty  remedy. 
tobaoaed  eslir  whsa>  elber  laanadlf  a  are 


Hm  renadlai^  and  ttidr  pdodty,  an 
calculated  to  tartog  soiae  order  out  of  the 
uneven  ads  af  couri  dadrioaa.  It  ia 
dearly  jpaddad  that  districts  may  vdbiA- 
tarlly  adopt  any  mnedies  to  any  prloxlty 


Dm  M&te  aupbenlsUcally  titled  "Hie 
aqual  riiwr**-^t'  ^Mportonitles  Act  of 
isn."  One  of  its  Important  purpoass  Is 
to  provide  flnanrtri  — Ittanff  for  ada- 
r-^t^^iTiy  dapihrcd  students.  Hm  Fed- 
eal  anlitTi~^  fgttmatad  to  be  about 
$300  per  pupil  would  eome  froai  the 


Act»  and  be  used  for  eoapcnsatoxy  pro- 
graoM  when  there  are  headast  conoeo- 
tratlons  of  poor  chOdcen.  Compeasatoiy 
{uugrams  an  UmUed  to  laask  Instnic- 
tlonal  services,"  and  do  not  include  ftiBs 
or  brick  and  nxartar. 

School  district  booMlaiiea  are  protect- 
ed unless  tha  boundarias  have  bem  drawn 
to  tllrrl'T*'— **  Ttois  prevision  rmhodlfa 
tha  features  W  my  bfll  totraduoed  back 
toMovember  I07L 

Tlds  bin  ^m  provides  for  drnnltfcms 
of  unlawful  diacdmlnatQcy  practices, 
and  for  enfocoamaBt  of  tha  act  thnui^ 
dvil  actions,  either  tostituted  fay  tbe 
A^rr.»y  Qeneral.  or  in  a^ch  be  may 
ioiervene. 

Use  bill  has  liapecf  eetkms.  It  idtt  not 
satisfy  people  af  stnag  aonvtotton  an 
hotbakiw  But  it  witt do  aemdhlng. 

It  Witt  ostabUfih  order  to  a  cbaoHe 
situation.  It  siB  estohltah  guideBnaa.  IX. 
as  aUeged.  it  Is  a  backward  step.  It  Is  a 
step  least  abudve  to  minuTlties  who  have 
suffered  the  effects  of  segregation. 

P^ptte  eousianUuMa<pieatfc>na,  it  does 
leas  vkdence  to  flto  OeDaOtatlan  ttian 
other  piopoeate.  VtAe&a  it  is  passed,  otiter 


goitiat 

w— . ,^a»to( .___.___ 

ten  instead  of  bdng  etnhrolled  to  this 

mt/f>9Gaaaarux,  Ckaimaa.  i  j>Md 
stodittotoaabatoayffansnmatot»assn- 
ttowwa  fNpi  Vlaginto  Odr.  Omnmaa) . 

Mr.   OOWlBNa.    i*Cr.   Chairman.    I 

thank  the  •SBtlaman  tor  yialdtoc 

Mr.  rtialnrTT  I  tUaik  ap  toaUncs  on 

•n  wdl  kiKWpn  I.  ^  w* 

war.ItMnktbrWto 

ito  snasot  fasto  ie  i«l«<art^  ta^  wttfa 

wTFii-r  ,-  _     If  4**t^f^11ia,iinlV« 

man  to  the  weB  Juit  ntaipdi  tflkMd  that 

latlto"«Bgwer"JfwadaMta(to»*»»«* 
XlWnklt  wwMMtltotoflat 
ggafcaddnaathaVai- 
tag  Blghto  AetaC  lati.  wNeb  otoBplatoty 
ododed  aa*a»  Stotaa  to  Mm  aontti  iron 
bstaw  aUa  to  paas  tbsir  own  vettog  lawa. 
The  reopaner  la  ia^^ortoBt  and  1 4lo  hepa 
thti  aaawe  wiUaea  Atto  patotlu*. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  forced  busing  ef 


jay 

to 
of 


the 
Virginia. 

Tbe  people  an  hlttrrty  .^„__ 
and  dgbttar  aa  to  av  aptotoa»-4hat  their 

i[*M*M  aa  dtlgrwi  art  Hfrg  r^tj't""-**— ^ 
I  do  not  view  this  as  a  part  ef  the  radal 
but  S  da^iAnlt  that,  to  the 
II  la  ail  iwitepwlli  ij  tttot 
baratootoof  tbaVlMleral 
Coqrt  awi^fa  afladk  boO^  blacks  and 
wfaKoi  aduagadir.  flgvuRpa  jneotba  ««D  I 
\%mA  0  blait  cnwrtltpnnt  tnlitJwwir  toe 
^viw^pUininy  Mttesly  that  his  younguMB 
wa^  beb«  toadd  to  attend  *  school  aome 
30  aBea  awair  wben  then  wag  an  ax- 
«8iient  adiod  wMlda  w^of  4Maoee 
«f  Ms  hoiaa.  te  told  aa.  ^^Wp  toy  wUe 
^^^^1^  I  asloctad  ava  liQne  to  ttis  «tt|r.  we 
selected  it  wltti  regard  to  the  proixtBttg 
of  ttie  dracdx  and  tha  acbooL  We  now 
have  a  fine  iMine  Klthtn  waDttDK  dtrttoioe 
cf  both  of  ttuaa  ptaecs.  Bitnrla  I^  Ut. 
Dofwnra,  that  tbey  can  f ofce  nqr  waa  to 
attend  a  cettato  sdtooZ?  What  i^tfrtg  Oo 
the  ca«zti  liavc  to  tdl  me  wtMBc  toy  cHOd 
should  ga  to  Bchoofr^  told  Mm  Itet  the 
ceurto  had  dtoSOcd  thftt  the  baling  of 

f^i^«a^  fa*  ..^<T,*«*w  TmM^^  t^T>»M^  wan 

aa  Indiviaisalde  tod  to  obtaltdnc  the 
gnat  of  IntegtaZtan.  &  said.  T  want  nope 
Sit.- 

TVaa  Adwal  oouzi  dadslana  hava  dis^ 
ruptad  tbe  Ihwa  of  saaar  Anerlcans. 
lb«y  bawa  added  to  theeoat  of  peoddng 

a  cb^  witb  Ir^frinr  gflnaatinn  I  am 
told  that  She  aua^^prd  ef  educatiob  to 
achflols  wbgtt  attendaace  -bas  been 
f  arcea  faas  «rs0er«Qy  drteitorattd.  And  do 
these  Judictat  eOe^  reaBy  aoBoapUrii 
totwrwUon?  Tbien  is  evIdQuee  fgwvtog 
ottierwiae.  IRfere  are  ^ieto  of  taeord 

"  "to 


backtotbeeOd 


uxvni- 
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1  know  of  at  te«st  one  case  In  Oeorgla 
wiMKV  a  Kfaool  which  was  f  ormoly  SO 
p««ent  Mack  and  70  percent  white  Is 
now  10  percent  Mack  and  80  percent 
vibXtb.  in  my  opinton.  If  we  prolong  this, 
we  will  gradually  undermine  one  of  the 
great  tautttotions  of  this  country,  and 
that  it  the  free  public  school  education- 
al system. 

I  do  not  cCTidemn  my  colleagues  ii  they 
believe  this  to  be  a  poUtieal  issue,  or  a 
regitmal  Inue  or  an  onotional  issue.  I  do 
beUero,  however,  that  they  have  mis- 
judged, in  many  cases,  the  hidden  but 
true  feeUngs  of  most  Americans  Mack 
and  wtAt0  regarding  this  matter. 

Most  Americans  cannot  afford  private 
adxKds  with  thehr  superior  eduoatlonal 
f  aefllties.  lliey  have  to  rely  on  the  public 
school  «rstem  thehr  taxes  iHt>vide  for 
them.  Hiey  do  not  object  to  integra- 
tion—tat  fact  many  weloome  it— but  not 
as  the  cost  of  odueatlan. 

I  do  not  know  what  your  persmal  feel- 
ings are  on  this  matter.  But  even  thoui^ 
you  are  sertoas^  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  this  Is  a  necessaiy  tool  in 
order  to  accomplish  hitegration.  I  ask 
you  please  look  at  the  havoc  and  unrest 
It  has  caused  and  ask  yourself.  "Is  it 
worth  the  cost?  Have  we  not  gone  too 
far?" 

Some  say  that  the  passage  of  the  legis- 
lation win  "toll  bade"  the  progress  made 
since  the  historic  Brown  decision.  In  my 
opinton  the  only  "ronback"  win  be  a 
return  to  the  prtaelple  enunciated  in  that 
famous  case. 

•ttM  ttrust  of  the  Brown  dedsion  was 
thfct  no  dind  should  be  Invohutarlly  as- 
signed to  a  certain  sdKKd  because  of  his 

race.  

The  courts,  since  then,  in  trying  to 
implement  this  decision  have  built  up 
an  taivcrted  pynonld  of  Judicial  prece- 
dents so  that  now  our  school  districts  are 
being  required  to  assign  students  to  a 
particular  school  solely  because  of  his 

I  sympathize  with  our  bdeagured  Fed- 
eral Jndgec  in  their  seal  to  uphold  the 
COnstttntkm  of  the  United  BUtee,  they 
have,  in  some  cases  unwittingly  chopped 
away  at  the  very  foundations  which  hold 
it  up. 

The  Richmond.  Va.,  dedsion  was  a 
case  in  point  here,  the  presiding  Judge 
ordered  the  merger  and  consolidation  of 
severa:  schod  districts,  cutting  across 
ithe  county  and  dty  boundaries,  and 
Ignoring  the  responsibilities  of  the  in- 
dividual subdivisions  of  the  State.  Had 
thin  dedsion  not  been  struck  down  by 
a  superior  court  it  is  logical  to  asstone 
that  another  Federal  court  could  order 
the  merger  of  northern  Virginia  schod 
districts  with  the  sdwol  districts  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  parts  of  Mary- 
land based  on  the  Richmond  precedent. 

The  Detrdt,  Mich.,  case  is  anottier  case 
of  Judicial  frustration.  There.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  presiding  Judge  actuaUy 
ordered  the  State  treasurer  of  Bflchl- 
gan  to  purchase  several  million  dollars 
worth  of  buses  for  the  schod  districts  of 
Detrdt  without  even  extending  the 
ooutteey  of  asking  the  Mlcblgan  State 
Legislature  to  authorlae  and  appropriate 
such  funds.  Foctunately.  this  decision 
was  swiftly  struck  down  by  the  next  ap- 


pdlate  court  within  a  matter  of  hours. 

The  city  of  Norfolk,  Va.,  which  has 
no  schod  buses,  has  been  ordered  to  bus 
thousands  more  studeats.  The  local 
transit  company,  which  previously  bused 
the  students,  had  bisuffldent  buses,  and 
coul'd  not  possibly  provide  the  additional 
busbig  required  by  the  courts.  To  com- 
plicate matters  further,  the  bus  company 
Is  ceasing  business  operations  as  of  tills 
Slimmer.  Must  the  city  of  Norfolk  buy 
buses?  If  so,  with  wliat?  That  city  Is  as 
financially  strapped  as  the  other  great 
cities  of  our  Nation. 

The  extremes  we  are  reaching  can  no 
longer  be  tolerated  by  patience  and  good 
himtor.  They  are  now  realistically  dan- 
gerous. Never  has.  as  the  oft-repeated 
phrase,  "throwing  the  baby  out  with  the 
bath  water"  been  so  apt. 

Some  famous  man  onoj  said,  "A  fool 
learns  by  experience;  a  wise  man 
by  the  experience  of  others."  In  other 
words,  you  do  not  have  to  put  your  finger 
in  the  fiame  of  a  candle  to  know  that 
It  bums  and  pains.  Thus,  you  have  prof- 
ited by  the  experiwice  of  others. 

What  we,  who  have  experienced  the 
agonies  of  forced  busing,  are  trying  to 
tell  you  is  that  it  should  not  happen  to 

you. 
I  urge  you  to  favorably  consider  this 

legislation. 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Scott)  . 

Bdr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding  and  would 
like  to  associate  my  remarks  with  those 
which  have  Just  been  made  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Do-wxiHO) .  As  far  as  the  reopentog  of 
court  cases  Is  concerned,  I  have  heard 
the  comment  made  that  we  would  be 
going  back  to  de  ivtn  segregation,  but  if 
we  get  to  thl^WT'g  about  the  case  In 
Rldxmond,  to  Henrico  and  Chesterfield 
Counties,  we  have  never  before,  to  my 
knowledge,  had  any  place  to  this  country 
where  the  courts  have  abolished  the  po- 
litical subdivision  lines.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  segregation.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion, at  least  to  the  Richmond  area,  of 
taking  children  out  of  the  city  and  put- 
ting them  tato  the  adjoining  counties 
and  children  to  the  counties  and  putting 
them  tato  an  adjoining  dty. 

Mr.  CHialrman,  let  me  commend  the 
dialrman  of  the  Rules  Committee,  Mr. 
Coum,  for  his  action  in  bringing  this 
matter  to  the  floor  of  the  House  today. 
I  know  the  bill  came  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  but  I 
Just  wonder  if  it  would  have,  without 
the  action  of  oin-  Rules  (^mmlttee  In 
holding  hearings  on  the  various  antlbus- 
ing  proposals.  Its  suction,  to  my  opinion, 
todlcated  some  antibustog  legislation 
would  be  brought  to  the  floor  and  en- 
couraged the  favorable  action  by  the 
Committee  on  Bducatlon  bxi6  Labor. 

In  any  event,  I  believe  that  the  people's 
Representatives  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  on  a  matter  such  as  tliis 
general  subject. 

In  a  poll  of  my  own  district  I  found 
that,  of  the  50.000  replies  which  came 
back.  7  percent  favored  the  bustog  of 
diildren  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ra- 
cial balance,  and  91  percent  were  op- 


posed to  busing  under  any  oircumstances 
to  bring  ^KHita  raeial  balance. 

If  we  believe  that  the  ultimata  win 
in  this  Republic  rests  with  the  people 
collectively,  we  have  an  obUgaUon  to 
favorably  vote  on  this  legislation  or  any 
other  reasonable  bill  that  would  prohibit 
busing  of  children. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  live 
in  a  nation  where  the  people  govern, 
v^ere  this  ultimate  wiU  or  sovereignty 
resides.  Regardless  of  any  other  factor. 
If  we  are  hare,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  repre- 
sent the  American  pec^le,  to  carry  out 
their  desires,  then  we  must  preserve  the 
neighborhood  schools. 

Families  want  to  decide  for  themselves 
where  they  wiU  live,  where  they  wlU 
work,  where  thdr  chUdrm  wUl  attend 
schod.  This  is  a  part  of  our  democratic 
society. 

I  am  convinced  of  the  deep  resentment 
felt  about  the  use  of  children  as  pawns 
to  bring  about  social  reform. 

We  mii^t  ask,  "What  does  a  family 
consider  when  it  purchases  a  home?" 
TTiey  consider  where  the  schod  is,  where 
the  church  is.  where  the  maricet  is,  who 
their  neighbors  are.  They  purchase  an 
environment  to  which  to  raise  a  family. 
They  do  not  want  thdr  children  taken 
toto  a  foreign  envircmment. 

I  would  prefer  for  us  to  have  a  con- 
stitutimial  amendment  before  us  today. 
I  stlU  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  wiU  bring  that  up  after 
the  recess  is  over,  regardless  of  what 
action  is  taken  on  the  matter  before  us 
to  the  House  today. 

We  have  heard  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  the  ranking 
mtoority  member  of  that  committee  talk 
about  this  measure  being  imconstitu- 
tlonal:  yet  they  refuse  to  bring  out  a 
measure  which  would  amend  the  Con- 
stitution to  obtato  similar  reeults.  I  am 
not  aware  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
ever  held  an  amendment  U>  the  Con- 
stitution to  be  unconstitutlonaL  So  that 
is  the  way  it  could  be  done,  if  we  have 
any  reservations  about  the  coostitutlon- 
aUty  of  this  biU, 

I  bdieve  the  biU  has  a  number  of 
defects  to  it.  I  do  not  Uke  the  conc«)t 
that  bustog  is  to  be  prohibited  only  for 
diildren  to  the  sixth  grade  and  bdow.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  amendment  adopt- 
ed which  I  understand  win  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oeorgla  (Mr. 
THOMFSon).  This  woidd  prohtisit  aU 
busing  for  the  purpose  of  racial  bal- 
ance. I  should  like  to  have  the  amend- 
ment adopted  that  wiU  be  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Cardtoa  (Mr. 
Ruth)  that  would  permit  us  to  reopen 
the  Richmond-Henrico-Chesterfleld  case, 
to  the  event  the  Suprane  Court  does 
uphold  the  Federal  district  court.  As 
you  may  recaU  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Fourth  Circuit  has  reversed, 
the  district  court  but  we  know  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  have  that  reviewed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  on  certiorari. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  going  to  vote  for, 
and  I  urge  the  suiqwrt  of  this  body  for, 
any  measure  which  comes  before  this 
House  which  wiU  prohibit  the  bustog  of 
schoolchildren  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing about  racial  ba]aiM».  I  urge  a  favor- 
able vote  on  the  bUl  before  us  and  any 
perfecttag  tunendments  to  strengthen  it. 
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Mr.  CONYBRS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  make  a  pdnt  of  order.  There  are  so 
few  Members  in  the  Chamber.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  I  make  the  pttot  of  order  that 
a  auonim  Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAW.  The  Chah  win  count. 

Bghty-one  Members  are  present,  not 
a  quorum.  The  CTerk  win  caU  the  rdl. 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  roU,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  faOed  to  answer  to  thdr 


names: 

Abemetby 
Abouresk 
Aadenon.  Ul. 
Attdamm. 

Teoa. 
BBtta 


{Boa  Ko.  «8T1 
Bknoap,  WUb.  Mlcbol* 


BaokUr.  Mmb. 
HoUlleia 
HoU 
J*oota 

JmXWMB. 

KeUh 

lieggott 

LefUMMi 

McDonald. 

lUcb. 
MeX«Tltt 
MrMIBMi 
Mallary 
M»tlUM.CaUr. 
Iteldwr 
Utcbd 


FeUT 

F«tU« 

BkllabMk 

Sartek 

ReM 

BaM 

BtwdM 

Sooner.  V.T. 

Byan 


Stanton. 
TMaaa 

TW«UB.T«K. 

Wal(U« 
Wlgglna 


Bndemat 

Okffery 

Cuey,  W.T. 

Gwaer 

Ourter 

CUrk 

Cibnta 

DbtIs.  wis. 

Dota 

nowdy 

Dwyer 

Hmondson 

mUngfauyMd 

QtUagfamr 

Accordingly  the  Committee  roee;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  Chatar. 
Mr.  Udsll.  Cludrman  of  the  Oonuaatttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  reported  that  that  Ownmlttee, 
having  had  under  conslderatlMi  the  bUI 
Hit-  13915,  and  finding  itsdf  without  a 
quorum,  he  had  directed  the  rdl  to  be 
caned,  when  874  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  mfy- 
mitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 
The  CcHumittee  resumed  its  sitting. 
Mr.  PDCINSKI-  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yidd 
5  mtoutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Grksh)  . 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. HJL  1S916  has  the  form  and  the 
appearance  of  a  blU  to  limit  busing 
aristog  out  of  court  ordered  transpoita- 
tvoa  of  racially  different  students  from 
one  schod  to  another,  llie  blU  purports 
to  do  so  by  limiting  the  abUity  of  the 
courts  to  order  such  transportation.  In 
fact,  this  UU  B.A.  13915  should  greatly 
increase  the  busing  discord,  because  it 
strengthens  the  Jnrlsdlctlan  of  the  court 
to  order  the  troubleeome  tranqportaUon. 
Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  lateness 
at  the  hour,  I  am  not  going  tp  take  the 
fun  5  mtoutes.  but  It  seems  to  me,  unless 
amendments  are  adopted  to  strengthen 
this  bUl  so  that,  to  fact,  we  have  more 
ttian  the  ajipearance  of  doing  something 
about  busing  that  the  blU  would  be  un- 
acceptable. Therefore,  I  hope  that  the 
amendments  that  wUl  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  win  be 
approved  by  this  House  and  we  can, 
once  and  for  all.  get  this  bustog 
controversy  behtod  us. 

Mr.  FUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd 
5  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan (Mr.  OIIaka)  . 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  of  H  Jl.  139 15. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  when  I  came  to  Con- 
gress 14  yean  ago.  there  were  chfldren 
being  bused  to  distant  schools  because 
of  the  color  of  their  skto.  In  much  of  the 
South,  black  cMldren  were  being  taken 


to  black  atitttkiiB,  vrtiltrdilMlren  to  wMte 
schpds — erep  when  other  adioois  were 
closer.  _^ 

I  on>o0ed  that,  Mr.  Chatrman.  I  ct>- 
posed  It  then  and  1  ata  proud  of  the  fact 
that  1  played  a  small  part  in  the  enact- 
ment of  much  of  th*  clvfl  ttJihtB  leglda- 
tlon  that  has  helped  to  correct  that  situ- 
ation- 
Today,  Mr.  Chalrrhan,  we  ftod  black 
and  white  chfldren  once  acato  being  as- 
signed to  schools  on  the  basis  of  tlie  cdar 
of  thdr  skto.  tWs  time  by  Federal  Judges 
to  the  North  and  to  the  South.  Mr.  Ctoalr- 
man,  I  oppose  racial  assignment  to 
schools.  I  oppose  it  today  Just  as  I  op- 
posed it  14  years  ago. 

To  my  mtod,  Mr.  caiainnan,  the  C^m- 
stitution,  the  14^  amendment  and  the 
equal  protection  dause  require  that  pub- 
lic iiutitutions  be  coIorbStod:  that  a  per- 
son  ndther  be  favored  nor  dlacrtmlnated 
against  because  of  the  color  of  his  skto; 
that  the  cdor  of  a  man's  sktn  lOay  make 
no  differoice  to  determlzilng  wtwre  he 
works,  where  he  lives  or  wnere  he  goes 
to  sduxil.  I  firmly  oppose  racial  assign- 
ment of  students,  no  matter  what  its 
motive,  as  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution. 

I  siipport  this  bUI.  Ut.  Chatrman.  even 
thou^  It  does  cootlaue  to  ptradx  iwne 
busing— and  I  afii  opposed  to  aU  ntitiiX 
busing— because  this  hm  Is  the  best  rem- 
edy available  at  this  time  and  becauK  It 
contains  soxoe  very  good  iirovbAona.  Sec- 
tion 203  of  the  bin  makes  it  dear  that  U 
is  the  totention  of  the  Congress  tbMi  ff  a 
schod  system  operates  on  the  bads  of 
radally  nondiscriminatory  neighborhood 
attendance  areas,  that  it  is  luit  subjact 
to  a  court  order  of  any  ktod.  And  sectkxi 
404  makes  it  clear  that  dilldren  are  XifA 
to  be  bused  across  district  lines,  nor  are 
schod  districts  to  be  altered,  to  cKTi^  out 
a  desegregation  order. 

These  are  two  very  Important  proyl- 
gV>n^  *i\A  their  prompt  eaactmptit  la 
esseBtlaL 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shaO,  at  the 
aiwr(H>riai(e  time,  otter  an  amndmant 
to  cure  the  principal  defect  o<  the  biU  and 
strike  out  the  limited  bnstag  avthorlty 
still  found  In  IL  X  hope  that  theee  who 
share  my  oivodtion  to  racial  busing  wfll 
support  ay  amfmirit"*  and  that  that 
amendment  win  be  adcqutad. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  O.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wOl  the  gentleman  ylekif 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yidd  to  the  gentleown 
from  Mtf>h*g#"- 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  to  suniort  of  this  leglsla- 
Uon. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  mtoutes  to  the  gentteaum  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Scbxcbi),  a  member  ol  the 
committee. 

Mr.  SCHEDER.  Mr.  Chairmao.  this  la 
a  difficult  day  for  many  of  us.  Thve  ara 
not  many  MeoAten  to  Coagrees  idio  do 
not  have  serious  jveervatioBB  about  the 
use  of  busing.  I  for  one  do  not  repud 
busing  as  the  be-aU  and  «id-aU  devloe 
for  providing  equal  education  oMMtiti- 
nit^  lor  our  kids.  It  is  not  a  simpUetic 
answer,  and  to  many  caaea  it  la  an  un- 
desirable expedient.  Father  noebni»li. 
tlie  Chairman  of  the  Clvfl  Ri^ts  Com- 
mission, made  ami>ly  dear  the  limita- 


tions d  hostoc  and  some  of  the  preMems 
it  cieatea  to  hta  moat  deqnent  taattaMny 
before  oqr  committee. 

But  we  are  here  fabed  with  a  bade 
dMtUenge  to  the  Ooivtitattao— and  the 
septtration  of  the  'twirers  of  the  three 
brabehWcf  OotetnmeBtitmderottrOop- 
BtKntkm,  w*>eB  the  Sovreme  Oevrt  of 
the  United  6t|itee  or  a  nderal  court  or- 
ders badng  aa  a  remedy  to  ^n  ndrt 
and  mtelanee  to  a  cuueUluttcHBal  right, 
thetv  dnqfty  Is  nothtof  we  can  d6  about 
it,  and.  Indeed,  nottatag  we  thoold  trjr  to 
do  about  it.  •  ,     ^^ 

The  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  fMrs. 
Otgnr)  eomptetaed  thUt  we  are  fortt- 
fylng  t3ie  right  trf  tbe  coyote  to  mandate 
bustasg.  The  f  aet  of  «^  noMier  Is  thai,  re- 
gardlesB  d  wh«t  'we  do  or  eay  h«re  fiHtf 
afternoon,  we  can  xHlCfaer  dimifiWi  "Bie 
rWht  of  tfce  court  to  onjer  Sttdut,  nor 
can  we  add  to  the  right  «  thOOwrt 
td'  order  bttfteg  to  p«i<ii«*  •  tianWIn- 
tlonal  right.  Where  Il»e06urt  Is  provid- 
ing a  remedy  to  give  Bfe*»ftreatt»  to  a 
cmstftatlOnal  rlifrt,  Ibere  Is  no  wy  we 
can  aSeet  tHat,  and  ttere  18  no  precedent 
for  the  hope  that  wt  can  dtet^i  Hn 
remedy  fhat  otir  eoorts  ««n  provide  to 
protect  constitutional  rii^ts. 

Mr.  DemOB.  Mr.  Chahnum.  wffl  the 
gentleman  yteldt  

Let  me  i«ad  Bome  lahrtage  from 
EEatseabodx  venos  BEorgan  beeaaae  T  do 
not  ttdnk  H  has  bOen  read  IMs  anemoon. 

Coneened  wKh  the  tflathrfc  dtarge 
that  ttaetttKlslao  wo<fld  jwrtlgr  eengrge- 
slonal  entbadcs  in  Qw  am^inlmeut's  tiade 
gouvntees,  the  maJosMy  otAtHan  1n- 
duded  afootnote: 

Ooncnry  to  tlie  jraggeettoti  .at  the  dtt- 
■ent  ...  16  does  not  grant  OoagreM  f«mf4r 
to  onelM  dlsiittna  In  tlw  cMmt  «towaiMi 
■■a  tA  Miaet  *MatatM  so  ■■  ta  «CiMfe  to  dOuta 
aqnat  iiiutection  and  <ns  pin  niw  miijUlfiBsd 
tkis  Court."  we  Mipbaalse  ttwt  Ocngfrnf 
pom  viMl«r  I  •  la  liotftsd  to  •«o|>tlag  «••»- 
UTM  tQenforaa  tbe  gtmantew  d  tbsAiaeaa- 
mmaXi  |  S  grants  Otangtess  no  pemm  to  re- 
strict, sbRjgaM.  or  dlhite  tfti«M 

Novl 
we  an 
destniBttvv 


ttek  b««  this  aftenwon 
in  a  very  dWerene. 
S  we  pa«  this  ua 


tlMrigMof  theSnpcwM  Court  toynvkla 
appropriate  MBwdlas  for  ooBotttndooal 
ilghto— «e  wm  net  neoeed  In  aflaetlBg 
the  riglMto,  poivcfs  and  aotbority  «f  tho 
Court  am  iota,  for  tbm  win  sCrtloe  4owb 
wlait  w»  do  bere.  But  we  wfU  euaDead  ka 
fuithMT  potooolng  the  ■tmo^hflre  la  thia 
ooimt^.  aad  furtlMr  eusbnlliiBS  the 
Court  la  lb*  iuwtwiel  potttioal  proc- 
esses of  an  deetlon  year. 

Mr.  PUCaMBKL  Mr.  Ghakaaa.  X  yWd 
4  minotaa  to  tha  vaatlewoaoaa  from  Ore- 
gon Ofia.  (^tuBi>  ainoe  the  csntle- 
ft's  nana  waa  oMOtlooed  by  the 

„  of  Orwoo.  Mr.  Gludr- 
i  book  a  f e*  mkaitaa  iui  a 


tion  of  raeially  dUrarent  itn&its  from 
one  schod  to  another— bustog.  The  bffl 
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purporU  to  do  by  UmlUng  the  ability 
of  tb«  courts  to  onter  cuch  tnuuporta- 

Uoa. 

Xa  practice,  Hil.  13915  should  greatly 
Increaie  busing  dlaoord  because  it 
strengthens  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
to  order  the  troublesome  transportation. 
It  nowhere  denies  lurisdlction  to  the 
courU  in  regard  to  busing:  its  expres- 
sion of  preferences  in  regard  to  limitation 
on  busing  is  nulliiled  by  ratification  of 
the  courts'  authority  to  order  busing 
whan  the  courts  think  it  necessary  for 
constitutional  reasons. 

Tltie  n  accepts  and  codifies  the  more 
advanced  Judicial  legislation  on  deseg- 
regation of  school  systems.  Section  201 
(b),  for  example,  requires  afllrmative 
action  programs.  Section  201  (d>  pro- 
hibits dlefiTtm>"i^^'^^  for  race,  et  cetera 
In  employment  U  it  denies  equal  educa- 
tional oiw«rtunlty.  For  example.  s\u>erior 
teachers  may  not  be  employed  if  they  do 
not  confona  to  such  racial  categories  as 
courts  may  require. 

Section  201(e)  prohibits  transfer  of 
students  if  the  transfer  increases  segre- 
gation by  race,  aiui  so  forth,  even  though 
the  transfer  may  be  edxicationally  de- 
sirable. 

Section  202  does  not  prohibit  adminis- 
trative striving  for  racial,  and  so  forth, 
balance.  It  simply  does  not  require  it. 

Section  203  conflrnm  Judicial  authority 
to  transfer  students  away  from  neigh- 
borhood schools  In  order  to  accomplish 
desegregation  of  races,  and  so  forth. 

Title  xn  gives  a  legislative  basis  for 
Jurisdlcticn  to  district  courts,  where  they 
would  otherwise  have  to  construct  it 
themselves  out  of  the  Constitution.  The 
hundreds  of  Judges  who  now  view  with 
reluotance  the  assumption  of  responsi- 
biUty,  based  on  a  reading  of  the  Con- 
stitution alone,  requiring  intervention  in 
school  district  decisions  will  now  have 
congressional  authorisatkm  to  do  so. 
Private  individuals  may  institute  suits  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  act — a 
right  which  now  has  to  be  constructed 
out  of  the  Constitution.  Section  305  au- 
thorioee  tiie  courts  to  aUow  attorneys 
fees  "as  part  of  the  costs"  If  the  plaintiff 
prevails.  Such  fees  and  costs  may  be  very 
substantial.  The  poealbility  of  reimburse- 
ment should  encourage  litigation. 

Tltie  IV  authorizes  judicial  Interven- 
tton  in  school  administration  by  con- 
gresstonal  ratification  of  the  techniques 
which  the  courts  have  cnaetructed  for 
theawtives  out  ot  their  reading  of  the 
Constitution.  This  act  does  not  indicate 
a  different  reading  by  the  Congress  of  the 
Constitution. 

It  may  be  argued  that  section  40S(a) 
does  constitute  a  diSv«a.t  reading  by 
Congress  of  the  Constttotkm.  Section 
408(a)  pttdilblts  tnouvortation  of  any 
student  in  the  sixth  grade  and  below  to  a 
school  other  than  the  sdlool  (doeest  or 
next  closest  to  Us  place  of  residence.  The 
provtadon  does  not  expreedy  Include  the 
usual  eaeeptlon  that  such  transporta- 
tion to  aotliorlaed  If  necessary  to  avoid 
a  dentel  of  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity—see section  403(b)  dealing  with 
students  IB  ttie  seventh  grade  and  above. 
Tbia  argument  wotfld  f  afl  because  section 
40S(a)  does  expressly  refw  to  section  402 


which  describee  the  basis  of  the  courts' 
Jurisdiction  as  the  provision  of  a  rem- 
edy for  denial  of  equal  educa*^lonal  oppor- 
tunities. That  reference  brings  Into  a 
reading  of  section  403(a)  the  authority 
for  a  court  to  order  additional  transpor- 
tation if  necessary  to  avoid  a  denial  of 
equal  educational  opportimities. 

Section  403(a)  does  constitute  a  deci- 
sion by  Congress  that  considei-ation  of  a 
student's  health  overrides  the  14th 
amendment.  The  decision  is  not  likely 
to  offend  the  courts.  Section  403(a)  also 
prohibits  transportation  of  a  student 
which  "constitutes  a  significant  im- 
pingement of  the  educational  process 
with  respect  to  such  students. "  The  lan- 
guage is  meaningless:  any  transporta- 
tion is  a  "significant  impingement." 

Section  404  confers  congressional  ap- 
proval of  Judicial  reordering  of  school 
district  lines  in  the  situation  in  which 
courts  are  beginning  to  assert  interest — 
where  lines  were  drawn  for  the  purpose 
of  segregation. 

In  simunary,  the  bill  strengthens  Judi- 
cial Intervention  in  school  administra- 
tion by  giving  congressional  approval  to 
the  body  of  law  which  the  courts  have 
worked  out  as  grounds  for  intervention 
and  by  giving  congressional  approval  to 
the  means  by  which  the  courts  may  in- 
tervene to  accomplish  their  purpose.  Spe- 
clflcaJly  it  constitutes  congressional  ap- 
proval of  court-ordered  busing. 

Some  may  argue  that  therefore  this 
bill  Is  harmless :  It  simply  accepts  as  law 
what  courts  say  to  be  the  law.  Logically 
this  may  be  so,  but  the  world  of  reality 
operates  on  considerations  that  go  be- 
yond conceptual  logic.  At  present  most 
Judges  are  reluctant  to  Interpose  them- 
selves into  dlfBcuIt  and  controversial 
questions  of  drawing  school  boundary 
lines,  faculty  selection,  crosstown  busing 
of  stxidents,  and  overriding  school  district 
boundaries.  At  present,  in  order  to  do  so. 
Judges  must  draw  forth  authority  di- 
recUy  from  the  Constitution.  They  must 
read  that  specific  authority  into  words  of 
broad  meaning  such  as  "equal  protec- 
tion." Reasonable  men  can  differ  in  ap- 
plication of  those  words  to  specific  situa- 
tions. The  result  Is  that  now  a  plaintiff 
has  to  "fish"  for  a  Judge  whose  views 
predispose  him  to  rule  the  plaintiff's 
way.  This  bill  Is  a  plaintiff's  bill.  It  pro- 
vides a  legislative  basis  acceptable  to  all 
Judges  to  act  in  situations  In  which  now 
most  Judges  act  cautiously  and  with  res- 
ervations. 

Second,  there  is  a  real  probabiUty  that 
many  of  the  Judicial  opinions  that  now 
trouble  us  will  eventually  be  overruled  by 
the  courts  themselves  on  the  ground  that 
they  are  unwarranted  assumption  by  the 
coiuts  of  authority  that,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, iwoperly  belongs  to  the  Con- 
gress and  to  State  legislatures.  The  effect 
of  this  bill  Is  to  foreclose  the  possibility 
of  that  reconsideration  by  the  courts 
themselves.  It  gives  congressional  ap- 
proval to  the  decisions  of  aggressive 
Judges  in  areas  in  which,  in  my  view,  the 
courts  are  not  competent  to  make 
decisions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  genUeman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Quxx). 


Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chabrman.  I  yldd  6 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  McCuixocB). 

Mr.  McCULLOCH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  the  Members  of  this  body  who  have 
from  time  to  time  stated  their  belief 
tiiat  a  constitutional  amendment  ^.ta 
necessary  to  stop  busing  ordered  by 
courts  to  enforce  the  equal  protection 
clause  to  vote  their  belief.  I  know  that 
we  may  differ  on  what  Is  the  best  social 
policy  for  our  oountiy.  but  likewise  we 
can  agree  that  HJl.  13015  Is  unconstitu- 
tional. I  am  confident  that  a  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  believe  that 
this  bill  is  repugnant  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  held  20  days 
of  hearings  on  busing  proposals  this 
year.  We  heard  130  witnesses.  We  re- 
ceived counUess  statements.  Tet.  as  far 
as  I  know,  no  Member  of  Congress 
voiced  the  opinion  that  this  bill  or  any- 
thing like  it  was  constitxitional.  All  who 
made  their  thoughts  known  agreed  that 
only  a  constitutional  amendment  could 
stop  busing  to  overcome  segregation. 

Over  a  hundred  legal  scholars  voiced 
their  opposition  while  only  one  made 
known  his  support.  Constitutional  doubts 
have  been  radsed  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, but  the  majority  report  raises  not 
a  finger  in  reply.  Because  it  caiuwt.  The 
case  simply  cannot  be  made.  This  bill  is 
not  the  product  of  a  detached  good  faith 
effort  to  learn  the  law  and  enforce  It. 

For  the  Supreme  Court  has  already' 
told  us  that  we  cannot  pass  an  antibus- 
Ing  statute.  North  Carolina  tried  it,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  unanimously  struck 
it  down  in  North  CaroUna  Board  of  Edu-  , 
cation  against  Swann. 
The  Court  said: 

[I)f  a  state- Imposed  limitation  on  a 
schotH  autborlty's  discretion  operates  to  In- 
hibit or  obstruct  the  operation  of  a  unitary 
school  system  or  Impede  the  disestablishing 
of  a  dual  school  system,  it  must  fall;  state 
policy  must  glTe  way  when  It  operates  to 
hinder  vindication  of  federal  constitutional 
guarantees. 

If  the  State  legislature  could  not  limit 
busing,  how  can  we?  The  Court  said 
thatr— 

All  reasonable  methods  (must]  be  available 

to  formulate  an  effective  r«medy. 

■ 

The  Court  said  that  busing  was  a 
reasonable  method,  one  that  could  not 
be  eliminated. 

Does  Congress  have  some  power  to 
override  or  contract  constitutional  rights 
which  State  legislatures  do  not  have? 
Well,  I  had  always  thought  that  no  leg- 
islature. State  or  Federal,  could  limit 
rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution. 
That  Congress  cannot  was  stated  ex- 
pressly in  Katzenbach  against  Morgan, 
a  case  that  acknowledged  Congress  broad 
power  to  Implement  the  Constitution. 

What  reason  did  the  Court  give  for 
invalidating  the  antibusing  statute?  The 
Couitsaid: 

It  would  Inescapably  operate  to  obstruct 
the  remedies  granted  by  the  District  Court 
in  the  Swann  case. 

That  is  qtiite  interesting  in  view  of  the 
admission  of  one  of  the  managers  of  the 
bill  that  the  remedies  granted  by  the  dis- 
trict court  in  the  Swann  case  could  not 
be  implemented  xmder  the  bill  In  the 
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Charlotte-Mecklenburg    school    system 
where  the  case  arose. 

I  suppose  some  may  try  to  slip  away 
from  the  h«nl  truth  by  polnttag  out  that 
Swann  condemned  as  biadequate  plans 
which  "assign  pupils  to  schools  nearest 
their  homes,"  that  the  Court  probably 
meant  the  closest  school,  and  that  the 
bill  would  allow  assignment  to  the  second 
closest  school,  thereby  escaping  uncon- 
stitutionality. Or  it  may  be  argued  that 
Swann  said  that  "desegregation  plans 
cant  be  limited  to  the  walk-in  school." 
but  the  bill  would  permit  busing  to  the 
walk-in  school.  Uiereby  proving  U»at 
reasonable  busing  is  permitted  and  only 
unreasonable  bushig  is  forbidden.  But 
these  are  not  arguments  that  will  ron- 
Tlnce  any  court,  and  it  is  the  courts  ihat 
wiU  determine  whether  this  bill  is  to  be 
given  effect.  ^^^  _, 

Once  it  becomes  clear  that  the  bin  does 
flatiy  contradict  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  based  upon  iU  interpreta- 
tion of  the  Coostitution,  the  argument  is 
made  that  although  Congress  cannot 
abridge  constitutional  rights,  it  can 
limit  the  remedial  powers  of  the  Fed- 
eral courts,  and  that  is  what  this  bill 

x^^'io^-  ^      .,    „_,  ♦».- 

Certainly,  Congress  has  limited  the 
remedies  that  a  Federal  court  could  give 
In  particular  cases.  But  never  like  thto. 
In  all  prior  Instances,  Congress  had 
either  made  certain  that  other  effective 
remedies  were  available,  such  as  to  Gary 
against  Curtis  or  ex  parte  McCardle  or 
bad  limited  the  remedy  where  it  had  al- 
ready constitutionally  limited  the  right, 
as  with  the  antl-lnjunction  provision  of 
the  Norrls-La  Guardla  Act. 

The  history  leading  up  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Norris-LaOuardia  Act  should 
not  be  overlooked.  By  the  Sherman  A^. 
labor  unions  were  subjected  to  the  anti- 
trust laws.  Tlielr  activities  were  consid- 
ered a  "restratot  of  trade."  Public  out- 
cry led  Congress  to  exempt  unions  from 
antitrust  coverage  to  the  Clayton  Act. 
But  the  courts  did  not  get  the  message; 
they  continued  to  enjoto  labor  imlon  ac- 
tivities, some  of  which  we  now  readily 
ncogDhe    as    protected    by    the    first 
amendment.  Therefore,  to  order  to  fur- 
ther the  policy  of  the  Clayton  Act  which 
exempted  labw  from  the  Sherman  Act, 
Congress  enacted  the  Norris-LaOuardia 
Act.  It  limited  remedial  powers  of  the 
Federal  eourts;  yes.  But  only  to  bring 
them  toto  line  with  a  valkfly  enacted  re- 
ttrlction  of  the  substantive  rig^its. 

Obviously,  where  Congreas  creates  the 
right.  It  can  take  It  away.  In  nicb  a  case 
I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  Congress 
must  repeal  the  right  rather  than  re- 
strict the  remedy.  Thus  the  Norrte-Iia- 
Ouardla  Act  does  not  Justify  this  bill; 
rather  It  demonstrates  a  critical  distinc- 
tion. 

Ccmgress  can  teU  the  Federal  cotu-ts 
not  to  enforce  righU  that  Congress  cre- 
ated or  even  rights  that  SUtes  created 
to  conflict  with  Federal  policy.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  Illustrates  the 
latter.  ,,_, 

However,  Congress  cannot  tell  a  Fed- 
eral court  not  to  enfwree  the  Constttu- 
titm  to  an  actual  case  over  which  It  has 
Jurisdiction.  Marbury  agatost  Madison 
taught  us  that.  This  means  that  Con- 


gnes  cannot  teU  FedersJ  eourU  how  to 
decide  cases  that  htage  upon  con^tii- 
tlonal  taterprWatkm.  See  United  States 

against  KIdn.  .  . 

Once  the  Fttjeral  courts  are  grsnted 

jurls(ttctlon  over  the  subject  matter,  tne 

courts  must  decide  the  cases  acoordtoc  to 

the  law  of  the  land.  Judges  likewise  Uke 
an  oath  to  uphold  the  Constitution.  Coo- 
grasslonaUy  enacted  llmlUttons— "ob- 
structions," as  Swann  put  It— on  ttie 
powers  of  the  courts  to  reach  the  result 
required  by  the  Constitution  are  null  and 

vokL  . 

Congress  cannot  use  the  courts  to 
mouth  Congress'  toterpretation  of  the 
Constitution.  That  \s  what  this  bfll  does. 
It  would  not  work. 

In  asserting  that  the  bill  is  uncwnstitn- 
tional,  I  do  not  assert  that  every  line  is 
unconstitutional.  But  viewed  as  a  wh<ae, 
almost  all  of  the  language  is  an  elaborate 
attempt  to  camouflage,  with  meanlngle« 
words   of   balance,   section  403.  which 

limits  busing.  ^    -    *  .    *^  *.v. 

Tltie  I's  purpose  ami  effect  Is  to  taxe 
dollars  already  authorised  to  asdrt 
school  districts  with  desegregation  eff<^ 
and  transform  them  tato  dollars  for  the 
promotion  of  separate  but  equal  edjK»- 
tion  for  blacks.  Perhaps  I  am  too  teid 
to  stating  that  the  effect  would  be  to  give 
an  "equal"  education  to  blacks.  As  the 
nntieman  from  Korida  (Mr.  Pxppxs) 
stated  during  the  Rules  Committee  hear- 
ings on  this  hUl:  U  It  takes  $Me  milUon 
to  provide  compensatory  education  Jwt 
to  the  State  of  Florida,  how  can  »600 
iffiuinn  suffice  for  the  whole  country? 

Also  it  should  be  noted  that  titie  I 
funds  do  not  necessarily  fiow  to  black 
children  who  are  denied  a  better  educa- 
tion by  titie  IV.  No  judge  Is  authorlxed. 
after  he  decides  tor  the  black  platotiff 
on  the  merits  but  denies  him  any  rem- 
edy to  make  him  a  dollar  grant  for 
compensatory  education.  The  substitute 
for  the  reality  of  being  bused  to  a  better 
acbool  to  displaced  by  the  theory  that 
Oovcnunait  will  someday  provide  com- 
pensatory education.  Does  thto  comport 
with  the  command  (tf  Ghreen  and  of 
Alexander  to  provide  equal  opportunity 
"now"  and  "at  once?" 

TlUe  n  states— and  misstates — some 
of  the  present  law  of  desegregation.  Sec- 
tion 406  Indicates  that  title  n  to  not  bind- 
ing upon  school  districts.  Ttoe  only  re- 
quirement to  tbfst  they  obey  the  law.  A 
bin  that  requires  "lawful"  action  withy 
guidcitoes  or  sanctions  to  hanfiy  werth 
enacting. 

Title  in  to  procedural.  Title  IV  limits 
busing.  Title  V  defines  terms.  Tltie  VI  to 
misceUaneouB.  ^        ^_^ 

So  whai  you  take  away  the  restate- 
ments, the  iwocedure.  the  definitions, 
and  the  misedlaneous.  what  to  left  to  a 
limit  on  bOBlnc.  which  to  unconstitu- 
tional, and  a  rechannriing  of  funds  away 
from  desegregation  towvd  separation 
with  better  Uving  eondltlans,  whleh  to 
tiiortslghted. 

Moreover,  the  limit  on  bustog  to  IDogl- 
cal  to  view  of  the  ewnmlttee  report's  rdl- 
ance  on  the  so-eaUed  LMBDbda  study.  Tliat 

study  suggested  that  It  was  possible  to 
achieve  more  integratioin  with  less  bus- 
liw  If  so.  wky  limit  bustagf  Why  not 
shnply  esUbllsh  a  bst  of  priorities  mak- 


ing busing  the  remedy  of  last  resort?  if 
the  committee  bdleves  thto  ssserthin, 
why  does  not  It  act  acoordto^T  Why 
must  It  prohibit  to  section  403  ^*J^ 
cl%ittM  to  made  unaecessary  by  section 

Section  408(a)— which  to  the  heart  and 
soul  of  thto  daborate  disguise— flattr  lwo^ 
hlbtts  busing  beyond  the  second  «*••?■* 
school  where  youngwr  Alldren  are  to- 
volved.  It  to  tateresttog  to  ndte  that  the 
Charlotte-Mecklenburg    sdiooI  ^«2*«" 
bused  its  youngest  ehOdrsn  the  fannw 
before  It  was  ordered  to  employ  boatog  by 
the  Federal  court.  Morsover,  testimony 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  made 
clear  that  desegregation  to  erttleal  for 
younger  students  and  ttJat  If  dyw- 
tion  to  obstnwted  to  tower  grades.  Inte- 
gration for  higher  grades  wiB  tend  to 
produce  racial  tenskm..Bat  thto  fUt  to- 
flexfble  rule— irtiksh  prohflrtts  busing  for 
desegregatl<m  even  where  sdiool  boards 
require  more  bustog  for  other  ii«snnn 
and  which  thus  dfaerimlnates  agataw  to- 
tegratlon — to  miwrtr'^f"***'*  inmetfteless. 
Section  40S(a)  Jk  ilgnWrant  only  vAien 
It  operates  to  stop  basing:  that  to.  only 
when  the  Lambda  report  on  which  the 
oommlttee  relies  to  wrong  «>dorfy  wben 
It  It  tmeonstltational.  But  sectiaB  4e3(a) 
to  why  we  are  here.  Weverttoelass.  1  hope 
%H*t  Qtber  assaults  on  ttte  Oanstttutlon 
are  not  overtooked.  Section  «5  ^souk*  »l- 
low  a  State  or  toeal  educattaoal  a««cy 
to  defend   agatost  an  action  aUegtog 
sagregatKto  by  shofwlng  that  some  other 
agmcy  of  the  State  eanssd  the  problem. 
Thto  contradicts  the  14th  amendment 
which  declares  that — 

Ko  attU  sbsn  .  .  .  deny  .  .  .  equal  pro- 
teetkm  of  tb*  tows. 


Thto  oontimdiets  the  holding  a<  the 
fourth  chtniit  to  Brewer.  Thto  cont»- 
dteU  the  hoidtog  of  the  Supreme  Court 
to  GtoMtoB  Co\aty  against  United  States 
^tymt  ooe  state  sgfnrr  cannot  raise  as  a 
the  eonstitatlonal  violation  of 


An  even  more  glaring  dtoregard  of  the 
Constttatlon  to  MtcUmi  404.  It  would  at- 
tempt to  reverse  »  tfecistan  of  me 
Supieme  Ooort  BOi  even  two  BMBtliB  om. 
In  Wrig*»*  acsflDst  OouDdl  ot  the  City 
of  igi'Minrt*-  the  supreme  Court  held  to- 
Tslld  the  cstabltofamcnt  of  a  separate 
school  dtetrlct  where  tbe  effect  b«t  not 
tbe  **dominBnt  purpose"  of  such  cstab- 
BahBMit  WM  to  finiBkrats  dtssgwalinn. 
Seettan  40*  by  requhrtaff  *'P««n>ose  end 
eoeet"  xutber  thmymyom  or  effect 
runs  afoul  of  Oie  WHi^  case. 

Tttebfllwuuld  sail  a  rocky  eourse.tadr- 
ing  back  and  liath  between  the  inaeoes- 
sary  *r^  ttas  uaeonstitutlonaL  It  win.  un- 
doubtedly run  aground.  It  to  not  sea- 
worthy, and  It  should  not  be  lauMbed. 

Mr.  PUCINBKZ.  Mr.  Cbsdnian.  I  yldd 
3  mtontBs  to  the  gentleman  from  New 

Yorie(Mr.Rsuasx).  

Mr.  RANGBL.  Mr.  CStsltmsn.  having 
been  forced  economically  to  Uve  to  a 
segregated  eemmunity  afl  my  We,  I  am 
iS  sufllelaDtly  mphtotloated  to  reaUy 
undetstMid JM  teoe  ^nes  ej  g««J»- 
tit^  Cortslnly  wbsa  I  vas  m  Korea  ii 
SSTuSTsSte  iMtesl  any  b»tt«r  that 
X  was  betec  shot  ai  naist  to  gBoa*  inute 
miitter  iiitLr  th«i  Mnt  4Mi  at  next 
to  a  black  CU.  Neverthetoss,  I  do  reopg- 
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niae  UuU  in  certain  parU  of  UUi  country 
iTfftpy  b«ve  been  denied  the  right  of  a 
Quality  education  based  on  color. 

It  aeema  to  ma  as  ve  Beajt:h  our  con- 
scieoces  we  will  coa>e  to  the  conclusioa 
that  we  are  really  not  talking  about  the 
inconvenience  of  busing  for  our  children 
becauM  America  has  learned  to  uiuler- 
stand  and  appreciate  the  value  of  Incon- 
venieuces  If  Indeed  the  search  Is  for  a 
better  quality  of  life  and  a  better  e<lu- 
catlon.  The  real  tragedy  Is  what  Is  hap- 
pening to  middle  America,  how  we  take 
somebody  and  overtax  him  and  underpay 
him  and  allow  him  the  false  security  to 
believe  he  1»  better  than  someone  else 
just  because  of  the  color  of  his  skin.  I 
daresay  there  are  many  black  people  who 
can  afford  to  send  their  children  to  a 
private  school  who  would  not  dare  to 
secvd  their  children  to  the  inferior  schools 
located  in  some  white  commimities  which 
believe  they  are  superior  because  they 
exclude  blacks. 

Indeed,  the  fh^lnnan  of  the  Rules 
Coounittee  was  so  correct  when  he  said 
that  the  fhk^t""  have  come  home  to 
roost.  There  are  Members  of  this  House 
who  are  paying  for  buses  to  leave  Harlem 
in  New  York  to  go  into  the  South  to 
demonstrate  and  articulate  against  in- 
justices committed  against  blacks  there 
who  will  today  vote  against  the  black 
kids  in  the  North  to  prevent  them  from 
fnt^?r<"g  these  communities  and  getting 
an  education. 

It  seems  to  me  what  we  are  doing  now 
is  playing  a  very  tricky  game  and  a  very 
emotional  game. 

This  is  a  game  which  we,  as  law- 
makers, cannot  afford  the  luxxiry  of. 

I  cannot  tell  the  Members  how  many 
times  I  have  wanted  to  seriously  change 
the  Constitutton.  Many  Members  of  this 
House,  when  they  were  emotlonally  in- 
v<dved  with  the  Member  who  was  the 
former  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Bducatton  and  LabM*.  my  predeceseor. 
threw  out  the  Oonstltution  emoUonaOy 
at  that  time,  to  say  that  he  should  be 
excluded. 

Now  we  are  taking  a  very  serious  risk. 
Now  because  of  the  Inconvenience,  be- 
cause of  the  emotion  of  your  constitu- 
ents, you  are  going  to  detomine  whether 
or  not  the  Constitution  Is  going  to  be 
flexible  enough  for  you  to  do  what  you 
really  want  to  do. 

Bat  I  suggest  to  you  that  you  are 
fl^Hwiing  ap  the  doors,  beeaose  already 
you  <itMi  n  difBcuIt,  as  lawmakers,  to 
explain  to  any  kids  In  your  district  what 
happened  to  the  warmaklng  powers  of 
the  Concreea.  You  can  mumble,  but  you 
cannot  declare  yourselves  to  be  the  body 
that  deelarea  war  tn  these  United  States 
anylooger. 

And  now  we  have  reached  the  point 
whei«  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  asking  you  to  restrict  the  powers 
of  the  TJB.  Congress.  I  submit  that  once 
again  the  chickens  wiU  oome  home  to 
roost. 

Mr.  CSiairman,  the  Association  of  the 
Bar  of  the  City  of  New  T<a^  has  oon- 
chided  «hat  the  admhiistamtton's  se- 
caBed  Bqual  Educational  Opportunitlea 
Act,  as  wtU  aa  the  Student  Transporta- 
tion Meratortum  Act  it  la  alio  proposing, 
are  'nmeonstltutlonal  as  wen  aa  meet 


unwise."  I  can  only  concur  most  em- 
phatically with  that  judgment. 

In  a  retort  prepared  by  the  Commlt- 
teej  on  Federal  Legislation  and  Civil 
Rights  of  the  association,  it  was  con- 
cluded that  the  legislation  "would  have 
the  effect  of  condoning  and  Indeed 
fostering  continued  segregation  in 
schools." 

The  report  specifically  analyzed  the 
administration's  original  proposals,  but 
many  of  the  arguments  it  contains  ap- 
ply equally  to  H.R.  13915,  the  so-called 
Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Act.  To 
refer  to  this  legislation  by  that  title  is 
indeed  callously  misleading.  Contrary  to 
its  title,  the  bill  does  nothing  whatso- 
ever to  promote  equal  educational  op- 
portunities; instead  it  would  place  very 
serious  inhibitions  in  the  way  of  the 
courts  In  fV'H'"g  with  unconstitutional 
school  segregation.  In  some  instances,  it 
would  prevent  the  courts  from  provid- 
ing an  effective  remedy  for  denial  of 
equ<«l  educational  opportunity. 

The  Bar  Association  of  New  York.  In 
opposing  the  predecessor  of  H.R.  13fll5 
in  the  form  originally  proposed  by  the 
administration,  said — and  I  quote: 

Tb«re  !•  no  doubt  tbat  It  would,  in  many 
tn»taac«e,  remove  the  only  effective  remedy 
for  the  vlolmtlon  of  an  Individual  student's 
constitutional  rights.  We  think  that  the  pro- 
posals are  In  riolatlon  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.  Moreover,  we  think 
that,  even  If  free  of  constitutional  Inflrml- 
Uea.  mcb  legislation  should  have  no  place  on 
the  national  agenda. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  report  of  the  asso- 
ciation should  be  read  by  every  Member 
of  this  body,  and  I  include  It  at  this 
point  in  the  Racora : 
Thx  Administration's  Pboposeb  "Anti-Btjs- 

rWG"   liBGISLATION 

(By  the  Committee  on  Federal  Legislation 
and  the  Committee  on  Civil  Rights  of  the 
Association  of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York) 

The  AdmtalatratJon  has  Introduced  two 
bills — the  "Student  Transportation  Mora- 
torium Act"  (STMA) .  and  the  "Bqual  Educa- 
ti<nial  Opportunities  Act"  (KBOA) — which 
wotOd  severely  restrict  and  in  a  nvunber  of 
cases  eliminate  entirely  the  use  of  increased 
busing  by  Federal  courts  as  a  means  of  alle- 
viating racial  separation  In  the  schools.  They 
would  be  applicable  whether  that  separation 
eonsUtutes  "de  jure"  segregation  deliberately 
Imposed  by  governmental  authority  or  "de 
fctctxf'  segregation  arising  out  of  other  fac- 
tors, such  as  segregated  housing  pattenw.  We 
beUere  that  the  propoaals  are  unconstitu- 
tional as  well  as  most  unwise.  On  June  8. 
1972,  Congress  completed  action  upon,  and 
sent  to  the  President  for  approval,  and  on 
June  28.  \Vn  the  President  approved  an  edu- 
cation bill  Into  which  there  had  been  Inter- 
polated. In  the  nnal  stages  of  Congressional 
action  on  the  blU.  certain  provisions  relating 
to  busing.  Among  other  things,  these  provi- 
sions would  delay,  until  all  appesJs  were  ex- 
hausted or  until  July  1.  1974.  the  effective- 
ness of  district  court  orders  requiring  the 
"transportation  or  transfer"  of  students  for 
the  "purpose  <^  achieving  a  balance  among 
Btud«it8  with  respect  to  race.  sex.  religion  or 
socioeconomic  status."  While  these  provlatons 
app«*r  to  be  lass  restrictive  than  the  totality 
at  the  Administration's  antl-buslng  pro- 
posals, we  believe  that  similar  Constitutional 
and  p<dtey  objeettvee  apply  to  both. 

X.   imXLXM.TIthMt    aMAI.TS(8 

Set  fort*  below  Is  a  summary  of  the  prin- 
cipal prorlaloiH  of  the  propoeed  legtslatton 


together  with  a  preliminary  dlsnisslon  of  the 
Constitutional  an4  peUey  problems  imlMd 
thereby. 

The  Adialnlatratkm's  two  bllla  pnzport  to 
rest  on  certain  legltfattve  ftnrtfge  aa  to  ttu- 
denU'  right*  to  deaagregatkan,  the  current 
•tatua  of  school  desegregation,  and  the  as- 
serted excess  al  pupil  traoaportatloa  ("bus- 
ing") for  the  purpose  of  desegregation.  The 
STMA  seeks  to  halt  Implementation  of  all 
new  orders  for  desegregatory  pupU  busing 
untU  the  enactment  of  the  KBOA  or  until 
July  1,  1978. 

Both  bills  purport  to  &oA  that  educatkmsl 
agencies  have  been  required  to  Implement 
excessive  pupil  busing,  thereby  diverting 
funds  from  use  In  Improving  educational 
quality  (STMA  i  2,  EEOA  13).  The  BBOA 
contains  legislative  flndlaga  to  the  efteet  that 
the  elimination  of  dual  school  syatenu  has 
been  "virtually  eompteted.'*  they  aaaert  that 
great  progress  has  been  made  towixd  elimi- 
nation of  the  vestiges  of  those  systems,  and 
that  excessive  busing  causes  disruption  and 
substantial  hardship  to  school  systems  and 
creates  serious  risks  to  student  health  and 
safety.  (S3(a)).  Neither  blU  directly  defines 
excessive  pupU  transportation  but  both  sug- 
gest that  Fourteenth  Amendment  reqnlre- 
ments  have  been  exceeded. 

EEOA  :40a(a)  prohibits  an  order  for  the 
busing  of  pupUs  In  the  sixth  grade  or  below 
which  exceeds  the  average  daUy  distance  or 
the  average  daily  time  of  travel  or  the  aver- 
age dally  number  of  such  students  trans- 
ported In  the  preceding  school  year.  In  com- 
puting these  averages,  however,  the  Court  is 
directed  to  dlazegard  bustaig  lesuUlng  from 
the  student's  change  in  residence,  his  or  her 
advancement  to  a  higher  level  of  educatioa. 
or  his  or  her  attendance  in  a  new  schooL  To 
the  extent  that  this  section  serves  to  define 
excessive  busing  to  mean  only  busing  di- 
rected ptirsuant  to  an  order  reqtilrlng  racial 
desegregation,  it  is  {Halnly  diserlmlnatcffT  and 
in  violation  of  Constitutional  guarantees. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  prohibition  of 
}  403(a)  i4>ply  regardless  of  how  short  the 
distance  or  time  Involved,  or  how  small  the 
number  transported,  so  long  as  any  one  ol 
these  Is  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year 
Moreover,  thts  section  would  operate  to  pro- 
hibit or  restrict  most  other  desegregathni 
remedies,  such  as  pairing,  reaonlng  or  edu- 
cational parks,  since  these  \isuaUy  indirectly 
Involve  some  Increased  busing. 

££OA  3  403(b)  has  similar  provisions  for 
students  In  the  seventh  grade  or  higher  bui 
provides  that  such  transportation  cannot  be 
ordered  In  the  absence  of  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  no  other  method  set 
out  In  5  4oa  will  provide  adequate  remedies. 
Moreover,  busing  orders  for  students  In  the 
seventh  grade  or  higher  are  explicitly  made 
subject  to  9  407  which  provides  that  aU  such 
orders  expire  afttf  five  years.  In  addition. 
such  orders  must  be  part  of  a  long-term  plan 
involving  the  other  remedies  provided  in 
5  402,  and  all  transportation  orders  are  to  be 
stayed  upon  timely  application  to  a  court  ef 
appeals.  EEOA  |  4i03(c)  oontains  additional 
language  that  pupU  transportatlcA  shaU  not 
be  ordered  if  it  poses  a  risk  to  the  health  of 
students  or  constitutes  a  significant  im- 
pingement on  the  educational  process.  This 
merely  repeats  current  Judicial  doctrine.* 

The  assertion  hi  the  bills  that  transi>orta- 
tlon  funds  are  diverted  from  other  educa- 
tional usee  (STMA  i  2(a)  (6);  EEOA  i  S(a) 
(6)).  neglects  the  conslderatlan  that  de- 
aegregatku  is  itself  a  goal  of  educatteo. 
Jdoreover.  it  Is  far  from  clear  that  funds 
uaed  for  tran^Mrtatlon  would  be  used  for 
other  puiposes.  In  varying  degrees,  the 
states  reimburse  local  schocd  districts  for 
providing  school  transportation  and,  given 
the  relatively  "'*^'*''  number  af  students 
tranm>orted  because  of  deaagregatloa.  It  is 
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QiUkaly   that   tba   amount  of  funds   "dl- 

^^fi^-  to  rignHtrant.  . 

In  any  mnaaX.  tHe  daun  of  •*' <■■"'■"•■ 
ta  dssegrsgatlon  of  tn^JVortMcnJom  not 
^ijiitand  scruttoy-  Th«  rstiptjetmtiaX.  ^ 
^^^KKXUMon  TtaaMy  reportad  that  the 
Snuia  Jncr«»aa  In  daaagpegatlon  o*  Uaw- 
ttortatlon  accounta  for  laaa  than  1%  ot  toa 
^  number  at  atudents  eomprlslag  tha 
manual  incraaa*.'  Tbe  Departmant  of  H*aWi. 
gducatu»  and  Welfare  has  •■tlmatad  fcrtha 
rteven  southern  states  during  IMT-IBTO  a 
a"i  mcreas*  in  busing  for  aU  purposss.  la- 
dudlng  deaagregatkjBx.'  By  any  compartann. 
therefore,  deaagregatton  accounts  for  a  rta- 
tistlcally  inslgnlflcant  amount  of  transporta- 
tion for  the  48.5%  of  the  total  pvibUc  school 
auoUment,  or  lg.»76,938  pupUa,  transported 
dafly.'  Part  of  the  reason  for  this  mtaJmal 
increase  has  been  the  reluctance  of  Fedsrai 
courts  to  order  busing  except  where  H  has 
b«en  consUtutlonaUy  required.  Furthermore, 
jwsniecatinn  often  rattonellses  a  ttanyr- 
tatlon    system    by    ellintnating    segregated 

busing. 

By    «iseit1ng    that    transportatlen    "im- 
giiiges-  on  the  educational  pvoceas   (STMA 
|7(a)(2):  EEOA  J8(a)(6>).  the  bill*  Ignors 
the  fact  that   bus  tranaportatton  may  en- 
hance education  by  making  available  larger 
(acuities  for  use  toy  a  greater  number  of  stu- 
dsntt  and  by  rednotag  the  danger  that  walk- 
ing may  poee  to  younger  diildren.  A  recent 
repvt  of  the  National  Safety  CouncU  indi- 
cates that  the  aeeldent  rate  for  boys  trans- 
ported by  school  bus  Is  j03  per  100«0  stu- 
dent days   compared  with   M  for  walking. 
Tot  girl  atudents,   the  accident  rate  le  .08 
wben  riding  a  bus  and  a  .07  when  walking.'' 
CBOA   H  101-102  pennlt  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  to  proeide 
fuBds  for  eompeasatory  eduestlaa  tot  dis- 
advantaged studentSL  These  provisions  dear- 
ly seek  to   make   attractive   the  segregated 
lehools   perpetuated    by    the    blU's    inyjedi- 
mentt  to  busing.  ImpUcit  In  this  is  a  rejec- 
tion of  the  holding  of  Brown  v.  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation* that  a  segregated  education  is  in- 
astwtttly  unequal  as  a  constitutional  matter. 
Mweover,  there  are  no  reliable  data  which 
demonstrate   that    compensatory    education 
is  snfflelent  to  overcome  defects  m  educa- 
tional background  or  to  compensate  for  the 
denial  of  constitutional  rights  to  desegrega- 
tion. ^  „ 
EEOA  I  202,  which  provides  that  the  f  aU- 
ure  to  achieve  racial  balance  In  the  schools 
l8  not  a  denial  of  equal  protecUon  or  equal 
•docational  opportunity,  exceeds  the  provi- 
sions  of   the    1904   Civil   Bights   Act   which 
Bwrely     defined     "desegregation''     as     not 
meaning  pupil  assignment  to  overcome  ra- 
cial Imbalance.'  The  bUl  fails  to  explahi  the 
distinction  between  a  (tenial  of  "equal  edu- 
cational opportunity"  and  a  denial  of  "equal 
protection."  The  term  "balance"  is  also  not 
defined. 

EEOA  i  aoa  supplements  1 209  by  pro- 
viding that  the  assignment  of  students  to 
neighborhood  schools  U  not  a  denial  of  equal 
educational  opportunity  unless  such  assign- 
ment is  "for  the  purpose  of  segregating  stu- 
dents on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin  ..."  or  the  school  to  whkeh  children 
are  assigiied  was  located  "for  t^e  purpose  of 
segregating  students. "  This  language  appears 
to  be  at  odds  with  constitutlanal  require- 
ments as  outlined  by  the  4th  Clrcnlt  Court 
of  Appeals  in  Brewer  t.  School  Board  of  the 
City  of  Norfolk,  Va.:  ■ 

"If  residential  racial  dlaerlmlaatKMi  exlsU, 
It  Is  Immaterial  that  It  results  from  private 
action.  The  school  board  caiuwt  build  Its 
exclusionary  attendance  areas  upon  private 
racial  discrimination.  Assignment  of  pupils 
to  neighborhood  seboota  la  a  sound  concept, 
but  It  cannot  be  approved  if  residence  in  a 
neighborhood  Is  denied  to  Nagro  pupUs  solAly 
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on  tba  gionad  of  color.-  (tooUKitSBOBatttBd) 
TOA    1*01   pnipottt   to   vaMdata   Bnaa 

drawn  by  a  ■****•  y^*S°^^"V?^S??^ 
aat^MMMd  ttat  the  WMS  wen  drawn  tor 
the  pozpoae  and  tawe  **•  •••"  o«  iigMlf* 
ing  Afldnn.  Oiay  when  a  test  vaquiriBg 
bott  wrongful  ptnpoee  and  effMt  la  mat 
lemedlea  nndar  |  Ml  er  1 48*  be 
This  would  avipaar  to 
in    applying   the 
Courts  bare  held  that 
of  conduct  resuHtng  In  _^  __  .  . 
an  Inferenoe  of  dlaerlialaetory  Intantkm;^ 
short,   from   the  e«iet   of  segregation   the 
Fourteenth  Amwidment  aupperts  an  infer- 
ence of  wrongful  purpoM.*         .«»^«««, 

It  is  a  cornerstone  of  oar  eouslHutlonai 
system  that  Congress  may  not  impose  Its 
intwpretatton  of  the  Conatttatkm  upon  ttM 
courts.'*  But  Just  as  "Congress  may  not  au- 
thorlaa  the  States  to  nelate  the  Bquai  Pro- 
tectlon  Clause"  "Congreaa  may  not  ftnpoae 
its  view  of  a  constitutional  vloUtlon  upon 
the  court  where  that  view  restrleta  the  tuU 
measure  of  a  eonstttutloiial  guarantee. 

KBOA  J  402  dlrecu  that  In  formulattog  a 
remedy  for  denial  of  equal  educational  op- 
portunity or  denial  of  equal  protection  of 
the  law,"  a  federal  court  or  agsney  amy  no 
longer  simply  adopt  the  neoeasary  r«»edy 
but  must  weigh  and  "make  aptetOe  findings 
on  the  efficacy  in  correcting  such  denial" 
pursuant  to  a  descending  <wder  of  prefera- 
bUlty  of  various  remedies,  the  laet  and  least 
of  which  is  pupU  transportation.  The  vloa 
here  is  that  needed  flexlbUity  of  the  courts- 
traditional  equity  powers  would  be  severely 
hampered  where  most  or  all  of  the  speci- 
fied remedial  in  a  given  case  would  be  neces- 
sary to  achieve  '»«^Tiiim»in  school  desegrega- 
tion. Plainly  the  severe  restrtettan  on  the 
use  of  bushig,  without  Its  outrl^t  prohlbl- 
tion,  U  an  attempt  to  deal  with  the  unanl- 
mous  decision  upholding  busing  in  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  v.  Swann." 
In  lieu  of  a  direct  ban  on  busing,  EEOA  seeks 
to  "yn*-  its  utUlaation  dUBoult  by  requiring 
the  exhaustion  of  all  other  remedies  prior  to 
any  busing.  This,  too,  does  not  accord  with 
constitutional  doctrine.  A  unanimous  court 
held  in  Sujsnn  v.  itecklenburg  Board  of  Kt- 
ucation:'-' 

"Desegregation  plans  cannot  be  limited  to 
the  walk-in-echool. . . . 

"District  courts  must  weigh  the  sound- 
ness of  any  transportation  plan  in  light  of 
what  is  said  in  [this  opinion]  above.  It  hard- 
ly needs  stating  that  the  limits  on  time  of 
travel  will  vary  with  many  factors,  but  prob- 
ably with  none  more  than  the  age  of  the 
students.  The  reconciliation  of  competing 
values  in  a  desegregation  case  Is,  of  coiurae. 
a  difllctilt  task  with  many  sensitive  faceU 
but  fundamentally  no  more  so  than  reme- 
dial measures  oourta  of  equity  have  tradi- 
tionally employed." 

Eqtiity's  traditional  powers  to  fashion  an 
appropriate  remedy  are  eonstitutlonaUy  eom- 
peUed  where  the  questions  in  Issue  relate  to 
fundamsatal  rl^ts.  A  unanimous  court  so 
held  In  Davis  v.  gecrd  of  School  Commission- 
ers of  Mobile  Cousty;  "* 

"Eiaving  once  found  a  violation,  the  district 
Judge  or  school  authorities  should  make 
every  effort  to  aehlere  the  greatest  poastble 
degree  of  actual  daaegregatlon,  taking  Into 
account  the  practicalrtlaa  of  the  situation.  A 
district  court  may  and  ahn^Ud  eoraslder  the 
use  of  aU  available  techniques  including  re- 
structuring of  attendance  zones  and  both 
contiguous  and  nonoontlguoos  attendance 
zones  .  .  .  The  measure  of  any  de*egnga*>oa 
plan  is  Ijs  egectl'ianeaa  " 

The  eeh^"**  proposed  by  ESOA  1 408 
would  impose  vlrtuaUy  tnsuperahle  barriers 
before  complete  school  duwigngatton  eould 
be  achieved.  To  aehiaire  aa  appropriate  r«n»- 
edy.  p'H'****«  would  he  ohU^sd  to  prom  the 
IneOeacy  of  a  host  of  other  ramedlea  with  an 


attaodaat  '•spaBsis  and  vtthoat 

tmum  of  the  nOA  i«  nJuHMtfVty  1  ao» 
wUett  peotMW  tta«  snocMya*  fwa  8aay  oa 
oS&Kl  by  t»a  piaiaffliig  P^gfgf, 
no  QBdMii  atatas  aatf  that  the  tTUtaS  f 
ahaU  be  IhMt  lor  easts  to  (be  . 

as  a  prtrato  ponoo.  8««Sa_^»?jLf»r2l 
aimad  at  etvfl  rlgbta  platuUSs  baeaoae  I  «w 
nroTldaa  that  adtaeatlaaal  aganriaa  aaay  ra- 
5«  a  conrt  oKlw  or  daaag»|^pn  plan  to 

TO  pannlt  tha  tmuutti'f  of  ffctanMys'  tmm 
acalnst  dvtt  rigbta  ptafntrtja  U  to  rOJoet  the 
rSooala  of  tWIa  It  of  the  MW  OvffBIg^ 
Act  aa  hrtwfpwted  hy  Mtmmm  t.  ff9^^f* 
gaterprtsef,  ftsc.-  whaw  the  coort  stafead  that 
a  phdatlirnadar  Title  n  of  that  a«t  t*«Uos 
an  tajonetlaii  not  for  himself  alone  hot  tUm 
as  a  -private  attorney  gmvat.''  »»  fhe*  the 
Ma*  OlTO  Mghts  Aet  aiBil  tha  ttm  PWr 
BotHtng  Act  pcovMs  that  attcmayr  f  aaa  are 
leooeerabla  by  platnttflk  <n4ar  «««a  ctt- 
eumataoesa  la  aoeord  'vith  tha  pubtte^atar- 
ast  natnre  of  ST^i  tttlgatlBn.'* 

•ma  ptapMt  that  a  plaintiff  may  Urn  a 
clvH  rl^ita  aetton  and  tbwafova  be  requtvad 
to  pay  euhatantJar  attotnefa;  taas  would  have 
an  "in  teiiiaiiiii"  eSMt  on  attaao^ta  to  vtBOl- 
cate  eirll  rtghts.  T»a  prahlsB  la  hlghllgh^ 
by  other  pr^fcteas  of  BSOA  which  matka  it 
llkdy  that  ilsiiiasa  heiatolare  obtatnad  by 
dvil  righto  pialntMl^  will  ha  leopened. 

liocwover,  to  aBov  a  eoort  to  charge  at- 
torneys' flaae  to  an  uimiirffsssfUl  platntlg  is 
Quite  contrary  to  tJie  spirtt  ef  American 
Jwstlc^  wWoh  hae  no*  allowed  the  taaatlon 
of  casta  so  high  as  to  disooarage  ptainttffs 
from  ~~~-«««»g  Utigatlen  te  ebtata  wheit 
they  deem  w»  be  tbeir  nghto.- 

I  «Bg  peimlM  TOlantary  adopCian  ot 

_^  getngbeyood  these  provided  to  the 

Act.  a  permlsslaa  not  Hkaly  te  be  avaSad  of 

in    the    ahaence    of    vigorous    wnforeement, 

which  tbte  biU   iiistes  vtetaalty 

I  «•■  pemrita  the  nopeotag  of  ( 
deeegiegatltfi  ptaae  to  eofiform  i 
wUh  the  pcaetslMa  ef  the  MU.  While  this  to 
arguably  jiii  lalsslhls  wader  the  uaui  doe- 
trine  that  equity  Ceeress  era  always  subject 
to  review  beeaoae  ef  Aange  oC  drcum- 
n^,ff^.^  thto  is  in  faot  an  mvitatlon  to  re- 
verse the  ■■•fc"*'  ilMSgisgeTtns  of  the  past 
eighteen  yews,  partieoiaxty  in  aehool  die- 
tricta  vrtMre  dussgsagatlwn  bee  iong  besa 
acmavod.  rreeiimahty  la  auah  distrlets,  the 
alleged  dJeaJiawtajas  aC  pupfl  traaaporta- 
Uon  have  long  alnee  beea  wietcume.  It  is 
cynical  in  the  axtrsaes.  IbsiMlna.  to  permit 
new  rounds  of  UtIgatioB 
adjuatsaent  to  eanstttatlnaal 
n.    cxiMSiiiuviuMSbzrT    or 

UBHr      or      ITS     KXPUOTLT 

Recent  Supreme  Court  dedaUms  bava  made 
it  ciser  beycmd  doubt  that  ■eompenssttiry" 
disertmtaatlon  to  a  variety  ol  respects  (pupU 
aasignmsnt.  faeutty  asstgnment.  site  aalec 
tlon,  etc.)  Is  ne^only  naaaiWted  but  rsqulrad 
where  aeeeoeary  to  eerreet  tha  aSaetaatf  past 
unlavrtnl  ssgiegatinn  ■  Amcmg  the  leiiiediea 
gBeetfleaUy  so  wenfrtlonert  by  the  Bupieme 
Court  in  tto  Most  recent  opinion,  fa  O^a 
Stoamn.  eaae.  la  the  uss  of  a  pupU-tianaper- 
tatlMi  piMi  te  achieve  integration  where  this 
ts  B0t  eth^wtoe  ettetnahle."  As  the  pre- 
of  tha  MBs  IndiriaBS,  there 
_  ConstikattaBid  ehjecttnws  to 
IsgMatlsn  ef  the  type  prepoesd,  in  the  fol- 
1nw<iig  ervT***    "1  "''*•■- 

A.  Denial  of  rnny  tarn  eased  b«s««f  *• 
eertwtat  eases 

It  is  clear  from  docJalocis  of  tha  Bupreme 
Court  that  operation  by  any  state  (or  ^^ 
cal  swbdlvhkjus)  of  dual  educational  systena 
for  the  raeas  is  a  vloJatiOB  of  the  yuuiteenth 
^M„m,tifwtmnt  and  that  thefhdMral  (tosrta  aar* 
obliged  to  grant  plain  ttfts  who  soeeaod  in 
eatahiWilng  such  vloUtloaa  raws  it  las  »hlch 
eff  ecUvely  reawve  tha  bsard—  of  saeh  fsac- 
tloaa  trooi  the  plalntlffla  and  tboee  similarly 
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L*  It  IB  atao  otew  ttaAt  In  miim  camm 

IM  fcttiMinii  tn  ifirriri'' *-  — "^* 

tlM  iMuaaos  of  ma  onUr   vblch 
atlam  ttUngi  mUs  for  aoBS  mnAtnttm- 

of  uad/w  iVimnia  to  tbm  pnmaar 

obtAtateg  paMwBS  at  pupil  tnuoaportetlon. 
wtUUa  ttM  Kbaol  (natrlet(s)  KflKted."  Al- 
tlMMWli  Biiittnn  *  a<  tte  l^nirtMath  AibmmI- 
BMQt  lavMtB  Cumr—  wttlk  tba  pow«r  te  ta- 
pKmiit  lU  gumaaaxmm  wtUi  approprUto  !•«- 
laUUoB,"  U  otaaot  b«  Mrlouily  conUnctort 
that  Uw  pvoWkttkMx  of  bualog  by  th*  pco- 
poMd  li^taUUon  >•  MXthorlBsd  by  Sactlon  5: 
tb*  Sopraia*  Court  turn  stated  that  tbat  Sac- 
ttoB  dea*  sat  taeluda  tba  powmr  to  oontract 
tha  leopa  of  tbw  *mainlwnt.*It>icliool»r»- 
tam  la  Is  vlotetiaa  of  tba  Vwirtaantb  Amand- 
mant  with  napaet  to  tta  rturlanU  In  tba  alxtb 
grada  and  und«.  and  U  a  Judicial  dacxaa  or- 
darlDC  a  cartaln  amount  of  bualag  (within 
tba  Uatta  aat  by  Cblaf  Juatlea  Burgar  tor  tba 
Court  la  Swoait) *  la  tba  approprUte  ramady 
for  rocb  violation.  It  la  dlfflcult  to  aae  bow 
any  Act  of  Congraaa  can  validly  daatroy  tba 
plalntlfik'  right  to  aucb  a  ramady.  Tba  Su- 
prama  Court  baa  In  ona  of  tba  Sioan»  caaaa 
hald  that  a  atata  may  not  by  act  of  Its  legis- 
lAtuM  forbid  tba  aaalgnaent  of  pupUa  on  a 
racial  tiaala  or  Jm  tranaportatlon  of  pupUs  so 
aaslgzMd.*  Cblaf  Juatlea  Burgax.  spaalclng  for 
a  uaa&lmoua  Court,  mada  tba  foUowlng 
statamant  about  tba  naed  for  busing  as  a 
ramady  In  such  caaaa: 

.  .  [A)n  abaotuta  probibltion  against 
traa^ortatloa  of  studanta  aswlgnad  on  tba 
baala  of  raca,  "or  for  tba  puipoaa  of  craaUng 
a  balaaca  ar  ratio"  wlU  .  .  .  baaapar  tba 
abUtty  of  loeal  autbortUea  to  affactlvaiy  ram^ 
ady  oonatirutlonal  violatlona  .  .  .  (B)ua 
tranapcvtatlon  baa  loog  haaw  an  Intagral  part 
of  aU  public  aducatiooal  systarwa.  and  It  la 
unllkaly  ttaat  a  truly  affacUva  ramady  oould 
ba  darlaad  without  contlnuad  raUanoa  on 
If" 

Tha  Suprema  Court  alao  has  raeantly  af- 
flraaad  without  opinion  a  ttaraa  JXMlga  Padaral 
Dlstrlca  Court  oplnloa  to  tha  aama  *B»ct 
wfaara  tba  r&clal  ImbaLaoea  enmplalaad  of 
waa  conaiderad  by  tha  lowsr  court  to  ba  da 
fuoto  rathar  than  da  fure."  Tha  Suprama 
Cotvt  daclared  in  one  ol  tha  original  Sehool 
Dttegregmtton  Case*  ■•  that  tha  Fadaral  Oov- 
eramaat  Is  by  vlrtua  of  tha  dua  pi'otsM  clauaa 
of  tha  yifth  Amendment  bound  aqually  with 
tba  states  to  retrain  front  aegiagatlon  In 
public  education.  Acoordlngly,  It  seems  dear 
that  any  Act  ot  Oongrasa  whl^  purparts  to 
daprlve  tha  Federal  courts  of  the  power  to 
ramady  Constitutional  violatlona  of  tba  type 
i^r—tjfi^rtmtt  of  In  Svaitn  must  be  a  violation 
of  that  Amendment,  and  therefore  Invalid. 
B.  D^ftntUom  of  th*  scope  of  equal  pntmetion 

The  reasons  discussed  above  which  pre- 
vent Oongraas  from  denying  to  tha  Federal 
coorta  power  to  remedy  particular  violations 
of  the  equal  protection  dauea  appear  sulB- 
dent  alao  to  render  inefleedve  any  attempt 
by  Congreaa  to  imiiow  the  tteftnltton  of  wttat 
coaetltutee  sach  a  vlotatton.  There  are  some 
Fedaral  eo«rt  daclidnns  to  the  eSeet  that  ra- 
cial lisbalaaee  wttbln  ■"*'""i»  does  ooaatltute 
a  violation  of  equal  protection,  whether  pro* 
dueed  by  or  merely  passively  aciiuiascad  In  by 
tha  leoal  seboel  autharttiaa:  »  than  are  alao 
niusiooa  decistooa  hnldlBg  that  the  aaatgn- 
BB^  od  atiiilanti  an  a  "netghborhood"  baaia 
teee  ant  ■eaaaaaelly  laaolata  aohool  aukbod- 
tlea  tram  ■lun— fiil  attack  oai  the  gnaiad  of 
Improper  discrimination.*'  Xt  Orwgrssw  oan^ 
not  Umlt  the  scope  and  affset  of  tha  Four- 
teenth Amendment  In  geiural.  It  certainly 
cannot  do  so  by  a  mere  daclaratl<m  that  cer- 
tain acta  do  Bot  constitute  vtolatlrma  of  that 
AmendDMnt's  guarantees,  If  the  acts  In  quaa- 
tlQB  wonld— la  tha  abaanre  of  such  laglala- 
aa  violatlona  of  equal 


a.  UmiUUUMM  upon,  atii  delay  of,  court 
order*  of  pwpU  troiuporfafloH  to  imple- 
mcat  racial  dasaprspaflon 
Am  noted  above,  the  Supreme  Court  has 
hsld  that  a  state  may  not  constitutionally 
prohibit  any  attempt  to  implemaut  racial 
Integration  by  means  of  pupil  transporta- 
tion." Aa  tha  Federal  government  is  subject 
equally  with  the  stataa  to  tha  requirement 
that  It  refrain  from  invidious  racial  dlstinc- 
tlona  In  the  field  of  education,'  the  principle 
of  such  daclalnns  should  apply  equally  to  Acta 
of  Congreaa.  It  might  ba  argued  that  those 
provisions  of  tha  proposed  legislation  which 
merely  stay  tha  eaectivaness  of  integration 
orders  and  require  the  courts  to  utilize  bus- 
ing only  as  a  remedy  of  last  resort  are  not  the 
functional  equivalent  of  such  "antl-buslng" 
statutee,  biK^"**  they  merely  imT^osa  certaiu 
procedural  burdens  upon  tba  employment  of 
such  a  remedv  without  actually  pioblbitlng 
it.  However,  this  argument  is  answered  by 
another  recent  series  of  Supreme  Court 
opinions  involving  racial  discrimination. 

In  Beitman  v.  Mulkey,^  the  California  Su- 
preme Court  had  Invalidated  a  newly- 
adopted  provision  of  the  state's  constitution 
prohibiting  any  interference  with  the  In- 
dividual's right  to  dispose  of  his  property  to 
whomever  he  should  In  bis  discretion  see  fit. 
on  the  ground  that  in  the  context  of  an  exist- 
ing state  Fair  Housing  Law  such  an  amend- 
ment was  designed  to  permit  and  even  foster 
the  practice  of  racial  discrimination  In  the 
sale  of  property  within  the  state.  The  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  California  court's 
judgment,  on  the  ground  that  It  could  not 
say  that  the  Csllfbmla  court  had  erred  In 
finding  that  the  state  had  by  adopting  this 
constitutional  provision  involved  itself  In  a 
significant  degree  In  private  discrimination. 
By  Itself,  Reitman  could  perhaps  be  ex- 
plained away  aa  judicial  deference  to  the 
fact-finding  of  a  lower  court.  In  Hunter  v. 
Erlclcaon?*  however,  the  Court  In  order  to 
reach  a  similar  result  had  to  reverse  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Ohio.  The  city  of  Akron,  Ohio, 
had  previously  sdopted  a  fair  houstog  ordi- 
nance, generally  forbidding  discrimination  on 
the  ground  of  race  or  color  in  the  sale  of  pri- 
vate housing.  Later,  by  a  majority  of  the 
voters  In  a  general  election,  the  city  adopt- 
ed a  charter  provision  requiring  that  any 
ordinance  (including  the  one  already  on  the 
books)  regulating  the  sale  or  lease  of  prop- 
erty on  the  basis  of  race  or  color  be  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  voters  at  a  general  elec- 
tion before  taking  effect. 

Striking  down  this  charter  provision,  the 
Court  stated  plainly  that  the  "explicitly 
racial  classification"  was  the  defect.  The 
Court  conceded  that  Akron  could  simply  have 
repealed  its  fair  housing  ordinance,  and  that 
It  could  also  validly  have  chosen  to  subject 
city  ordinances  in  general  to  such  a  require- 
ment of  voter  approval.  What  the  city  (which 
unquestionably  wielded  "state  power."  the 
Coiirt  noted)  could  not  do  was  to  place 
"special  burdens"  on  racial  minorities  In 
securing  the  benefits  of  law  under  the  polit- 
ical process.  The  majoritarlan  character  of 
the  provision  did  not  render  It  immime,  since 
as  the  Court  pointed  out  "the  majority  needs 
no  protection  against  dlacrlmlnatlon."  >* 

Although  both  Reitman  and  Hunter  In- 
volved discriminatory  burdens  on  the  minor- 
ity's resort  to  the  legislature,  not  the  courts, 
ft  spears  that  the  same  principle  should 
apply  to  the  proposed  busing  legislation.  To 
the  extent  that  this  legislation  would  Impose 
aa  arbitrary  stay  on  the  implementation  of 
court  orders,  or  require  plaintiffs  to  bear  a 
burden  of  proof  not  bome  by  plaintiffs  In 
analogous  suits  not  Involving  racial  discrim- 
ination, it  would  appear  to  put  members  of 
VtM  affected  minority  at  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage in  securing  their  rights  by  the  litigation 
prooees.  Such  a  racial  classification  bears  a 
"far  heavier  burden  of  Justtflcation"  than  to 
aomadly  borne  by  leglslatton:  »  whether  this 


burden  could  be  met  la  extcamely  doubtful. 
Particularly  in  light  at  Va»  prafMoa  whtcti 
would  permit  the  reopening  at  pan  httegn. 
tloa  ordan  aad  req[ali«  tltatr  modtfiaation  to 
omnply  wtOi  tBa  piopueud  lasWattoa  (Sec- 
tion 408),  the  apparent  ttita&t  of  the  pro- 
posed Bciaal  Bduoatlonat  Opportunttlea  Act— 
and  Its  likely  efllBot,  whataver  the  Intent— 
would  appear  to  be  the  unrtning  of  much  of 
tha  remedial  action  taken  during  the  last  18 
years  "  and  a  deflntte  Impairmsnt  of  fntttre 
plalnturs'  ablUty  to  aecnre  tha  remedies  to 
which,  uiuler  the  original  School  Desegrega- 
tion CoMea  and  suocaedlng  optnlona,  they  may 
be  entitled.  Aa  this  would  oonatltute  a  sub- 
stantial Intervention  by  tlie  Federal  govern- 
ment against  the  Intereste  of  members  of 
racial  minorities,  we  believe  It  would  amount 
to  a  denial  of  due  proceea  of  law,  under  the 
Firth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
TIT  rownsEwiTOWsTi  coirxaoL  ovaa  JxniisDicnoN 

or  FBDSaAI.  COTTXT8 
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Proponents  of  the  propoeed  legislation  have 
argued  that  it  mardy  reetrieta  the  Jurlsdle- 
tlon  of  Federal  courts,  den3rlng  or  limiting 
the  use  In  these  courts  of  a  particular  reme- 
dy, and  ttiat  Congress  has  dear  power  to  do 
this  under  Article  IH  of  the  Constitution 
aa  well  as  existing  case  law. 

Article  IH  of  the  Constitution  vests  the 
Judicial  power  of  the  United  States  In  the 
Supreme  Court  "and  in  such  InfM^or  Courts 
as  the  Congress  may  from  time  to  time  ordain 
and  establish."  It  provtdea  among  other 
things  that  the  Judicial  povwra  ^all  extend 
to  "all  Caaaa.  .  .  .  arising  under  this  Consti- 
tution." It  gives  the  Supreme  Cmirt  original 
Jurisdiction  In  certain  specified  oasee  and 
providea  that  that  Coxut  shaU  have  appellate 
Jurisdiction  "with  such  Bxceptlons  and  imder 
such  Bagulatlons  as  the  Congresa  shall 
make."  The  few  cases  arising  under  this  Ar- 
ticle have  made  It  dear  that  the  Congress 
has  subatantlal  power  to  restrict  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Federal  Courta,  indudlng  the 
appellate  Jiulsdlotlon  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Ex  ParU  MfcCardU."  In  McCordle,  Congnsa 
had  enacted  a  statute  wlthdmwing  Jurisdic- 
tion from  the  Supreme  Court  to  hear  appeals 
in  habeas  corpus  cases.  The  statute  was 
passed  during  the  pendency  of  a  particular 
appeal,  with  the  deliberate  Intent  to  prevent 
Supreme  Court  review  of  the  case.  The  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  the  power  of  Congress  to 
do  so.  and  dismissed  the  case,  citing  the  pro- 
visions of  Article  in  of  the  Constitution,  giv- 
ing Congress  the  powM"  to  make  exceptions  to 
the  appellate  Jurisdiction. 

B\rt  the  McCarxUe  case,  assuming  arguendo 
that  it  is  still  good  law,  *  does  not  stand  for 
the  proposition  that  Congresa  has  unlimited 
power  to  prevent  the  Supreme  Court  frmn 
considering  Constitutional  claims.  Ths  Su- 
preme  Court  retained  the  pcrwer  to  issue 
writs  of  habeas  oorpua  tn  the  exerdse  of  its 
original  jTuisdlction.  The  withdrawal  of  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  therefore  merely  dosed 
one  avenue  and  did  not  prevent  access  to  the 
Court.  Indeed,  within  months  after  the  Mo- 
Cardle  decision  the  Court  held  that  It  had  the 
power  In  the  exercise  of  its  original  Jurisdic- 
tion to  rseolve  the  substantive  tseues  raised 
by  the  MeCarOls  case.  Kx  Parte  Terger.'* 

Aside  from  the  VeCordle  caae,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  Uttla  authority  to  support  Con- 
graesional  interference  with  the  courts  in 
enforcing  the  Constitution. 

While  the  Xmergeney  Price  Control  Act  of 
19«  prxdilbttad  the  Federal  District  Courts 
from  reviewing  the  validity  of  regulations 
made  pinmiant  to  the  Act,  the  legislation  also 
established  a  special  court,  the  Kmergency 
Court  of  Appeals,  to  adjudicate  theee  contzo- 
versiea.  Ita  decisions  ware  made  reviewable 
by  the  Supreme  Court.  That  legialatton  was 
upheld  because  It  preaerved  a  full  remedy  In 
the  Federal  Courts.  See  Yakus  v.  United 
States"  and  Lockerty  v.  PWIUps." 

The  line  of  cases  under  the  Norrls-La- 
Quardla  Act,"  which  dedares  that  the  Fed- 


na  -J 

;  da  act 

tberefcf*  doea  not  purport  to  deny  tkaJtgbt 
toui.  lajuMtUta  to  vtndtaate  CooatttuUanal 

rlshta. 

to  the  piwaont  altnation  it  tt  ^tparrot  tS»t 
m  many  oaaaa.  aaa  praetleal  naMer.  no^ee- 
tlve  altemattva  to  Iwatag  eKleta  la  eM»yteg 

ttoa  **  to  daaafmata  aiflMols 'Wbera  aayiBated 

residential  patt«na  exiat.  In  many  euoh  Mtu- 

mtffW",  the  denial  of  bualng  aa  a  remedy  will 

constitute  the  Ouilal  pf  any  egecttve  gwnady 

In  leditMltiC  tJi*  unconattttrtlonal  condition 

of  segregated  «dw»ls.  Thus,  whUe  pw[P«*- 

inx  only  to  amMlMt  or  reatrie*  a  parUnAar 

Z^Mty  Ooil^  would  tn  t»at  ba  laqidrtag 

ttw  oowto  «•  rtmatk.  a  particular  rasuU  at 

aide  a«th  »ra»*>«»  "»»«*  *""*"**°»  ••  *•  "*•* 
UConatitutioaaUi:.  required. 

Article  nrhasVo  he  read  with  the  rest  of 
the  constitution,  and.  aa  shown  above,  we 
believe  that  the  prupeeed  legWatlon  eieerty 
vlolatea  the  mtm  Aaaendmesit  Laastng  salde 
the  quaatton  at  w^ettterorjmit  0«m>— r^y 
take  awaer  deam  aa  lndlv«daal  Ifta  oppana- 
nlty  to  ohtam  a  Judloial  datanainattsn  m  a 
Fedecal  oourt  of  oonittfait.lonal  rlghta,  it  can 
acarcaly  be  seriously  contended  that,  under 
the  gulBe  of  Ilmlttng  the  Jurisdiction  oftte 
FMeral  courts,  Congreaa  may  do  Indirectly 
what  H  may  not  do  dliactiy.  that  la,  netrlct 
tba  aeopa  of  the  Fowaeenth  *iiaai(lmimt. 

in  ahnrt.  as  atatad  toy  Frolaaaar  Blekal.  the 
Bfopoaad  K«talatlan  l»  "plalalr  aUnad  net 
at  regulating  juriadlcUon,  but  at  mandaUng 
a  desired  xwult.  The  power  of  Congreae  to 
regulate  ludlclal  Jurisdiction  has  neverheen 
held  to  emdJle  Congreaa  to  change  speelflc 
Conetituttenal  reeulte.  It  shodld  not  he.  and 
cannot  be— not  oonalatenUy  with  Jfartmrv 
V  JWodiaoa."  » It  mtum  aboadantly  cdear  that 
Arttde  OI  te  not  to  be  Interpreitad  to  aUow 
such  a  result. 

zv.  FoucT  ooaamaaiTiowa 

As  la  ertdent  from  t4»e  preceding  analysis, 
the  affect  of  the  pnq^oaed  bllU  would  be 
not  maialy  to  "chill"  the  Inyjetua  towards 
desegr««atlon  generated  by  court  decisions 
since  Brown,  but,  by  reopening  past  decrees, 
actually  to  roll  hack  much  of  the  progress 
already  made.  Begardlaea  of  eonatitutlonal 
coasidexattona,  we  think  that  this  is  mde- 
tensUde  as  a  matter  of  public  polley.  The 
net  raault  of  auob.  legUation  oould  only  be 
further  to  dlvida  our  nation,  to  encourage 
racial  strife,  and  to  Interfere  with  the  real- 
teatlon  of  what  are  generally  recognized  to 
be  desirable  odtreatloned  goals. 

While  It  la  recognlaed  that  wMsh  to  not 
the  intention  of  all  of  the  ptopoaanta  of 
the  propoeed  legialatton,  we  think  that  this 
would  be  ita  saaanKal  effaot.  Morsever,  as 
pointed  out  ahova,  atatlatlca  show  that  the 
evil  sought  to  be  remediod— alleigedly  exces- 
sive busing — Is  more  apparent  than  real.  We 
think  the  problems  wMch  ooncededly  may 
exist  In  parttoular  inetanoee  w«Ji  long  dla- 
tanee  or  asaadsw  boalag  era  better  dealt  with 
in  mdlTldual  eaaaa  than  by  any  attempt  to 
saubllsh  ganacal  legMaiUve  reattlotioBa  on 
the  use  thereof. 

Moreover,  even  assuming  that  Congresa  had 
the  oox^stltutlonal  powers  thus  to  constrict 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  ^deral  courts,  we 
think  such  mteiferenoe  wl«»  the  redo  of  the 
JudldarT  la  Iwth  attsrananted  and  unwlae. 
It  wouU  toBA  to  plMB  fka  MgMaitlva  and 
Judldal  branetna  in  aealUct,  and  to  impair 
the  aupreme  OovrttM  htatorlaal  nla  aa  the 
final  arbiter  of  oeaatttutlonsa  matters. 


wa  stro^y  ^voaa  thla  legMatlon.  Ba- 
garrtlaw  of  Intaot^  K  woald  haaa  the  ecaot 
ct  ~»-«to«tpg  juMl  Indaad  foaterlag  onnt4TUM>d 
ffig^^y^f«nT»  In  apboola.  There  la  no  doubt 
that  It  would.  In  many  inatancea,  remove  the 
only  eSeetlva  nOBedy  **  ts»  vtoiatton  oC 
an  individual  atudenfs  oooiaitutloBal  i4«^i«a. 
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mm,  na  urfs  that  the  pnipotod  legWatlon 
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trlet  at  Olty  of  Poattac.  448  F.  3d  591  («tti 
dr.).  oert.  dented.  404  UjS.  918  (iflTll. 

■"Marbury  v.  Madiaon.  i  U.8.  (1  Cranoh) 
137  (18081. 

u  Shapiro  v.  Thompson.  394  U.a.  618.  641 

(i:S69). 
«  40a  tlJS.  43,  46  (t971). 
"Woto  1,  enpra. 

X  4oa  UB.  n,  sv  dm'). 

u  SM  njB.  40a.  4011 19«) . 

»48  xma.  H  aOMa  »<h)   aad  aO0Oe-8<k) 

(ia64) ;  4a  a,sx!.  laeuKo)  (Supp.  i970). 

n  paimar  v.  Arf^'""  Amarican  Oil  Co..  37S 

vra.  337.  asB  (i9«4) . 

M  Trmtad  Statea  v.  Montgomery  County  Bd. 
ofBdttc.,  S»»  TJ.S.  228  (19«B) :  Bw&nn  v.  Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg Bd.  of  Bduc,  Wo«e  1. 
aapra;  Oavla  v.  Board  at  Sdheal  Oetnaata  of 
asravM*  coanty,  Mota  18.  aupra  dBn):  Mo- 
auilel  V.  Bwreet.  401  OA  8»  <  IBU) . 

ussvaaa  v.  nhartottn  MtfifcHrtrarc  Bd.  of 
Bduc.,2h>te  Laupra. 

">lTote  8.  s^pra. 

"  Ifote  «,  supra. 

-  Ihls  eeetlon  was  applied  In  KataenhaA 
▼.  Hoi«an.  SM  n.S.  Ml  (IBSi),  to  uphold 
The  Voting  Bights  Act  of  1966. 

■Id.  at  6U.  n.  10  (Brannan.  J.,  for  the 
CoHTt);  Osegon  v.  lOtohaU.  4*0  CB.  US,  U8- 
28  (1070)  (Slack.  J.,  lor  tba  Court). 

»Swann  v.  Challotta-Meddenburg  Bd.  of 
■dnc. Hotel. aopni at 3»-n  (ISVI'). 

•Hhrtft  Oainltea  BtaM  Bd.  of  Btec.  v. 
Swann.  MMe  13.  a^^ia  (IVTl) . 


^t~«    ||SI>1|Hl4tB    ttM   mmmmmm   avmv.      .1     .j 

xadafiy  w^W^tcd  publla  iiehoolC>t^«DMld 
Ite  uAtbUHoM*  ttxt  tha  aaBiH  Otoalffifqan 
wotrid  ttnpoae  a  laaaer  dt*y  on  Vim  *B<**al 
it."  (Warraa.  O.  JT..  tte  «h»««w*.) 
w.  Board  of  vaik  xiMlwillM  af 

vacated  and  tamsndeA  ijpr  iBTi,ljna1.  ^Slt  T. 
aa  an  (at  Clr.  WB*)-.  3UWB«r  ▼.  Board  of 
BSue.  of  Mtehbaaaafr,  taiB  9.  Bapp-  ••Jfff* 

Town  of  Hen9alHA.BCBtoal.JBML  tm.-U  »* 

F,  aapv.  UB  tmOMJU  IBM*,  ma  Bivnua* 
Court  haaaoa  9*^  paaMd  oa  tble  quaaMan.  of 
tha  ^■<^;^-*«*"t^A"^"fir  "*  wMJal  imhalannanot 
reeulttng  from O/ttfa  aegrag>tton._  _ 

»OiKv^ T. Bcluxn  Comm*n of  MObUeOcran- 
ty.  4«>V.t>.  a»  {*»?»»  prenoaa fe  fitreasgre- 
gsMoal;  an  aatmipaa  tr«a  Itoa  *— y.^l'.f'^ 
ooazta  la  DawoU  v.  Sohaal  Bd.  of  OUa.  Cttr. 
Fob.  mbactB.  9*4  F.  Si^p.  9VL  (WJL  Olda. 
1968). 

a  NotM  26.  20  and  27,  aupra. 

•Note  28,  aupra. 

W38TTT3.  sac  (1987). 

«*3«S  17B.  886   (1909). 

■  M.  at  an.  The  tmportanee  of  the  tacial 
taetar  In  BaMaaa  aB«>Siuitor  ia  enfAaataad 
by  the  coarfa .daalaiaw  In  Jamaa-v.  VkUlam, 
408  T7J&>  IBT  (1B?11.  where  no  vlalnttasi  01 
equal  nroteottoa  waa  ■"*'"^  in  a  taferendmn 
provision  deaigned  to  discourage  low-lnoome 
puhno  houalng;  the  Court  In  Ita  opinion  In 
Jamas  stresaed  the  abeence  of  the  rtudM  fac- 
tor aad  detdlaed  to  extend' Bunter  to  mm- 
radal  dlaerimlnaMon.  JAi  at  Mt.  Jai^taeE 
Marshall,  Brennan  and  Blackmun-<iawB«ad. 
V.  fflortda.  87t  BUB.  IM.  i»4 


(1084). 

"  AoUng  Attotaay  Ocntal  BJalnd  tenet  tes- 
tified before  the  Sf naU  JudUdwy  Committee 
on  Aprfl  la,  Itm:  that  the  propoeed  leghaa- 
tlon  wotdd  -p«m«  the  reoiianlng  0*  every 
aAoel  iliasii  ngatl—  oaae  In  tb»  eanatry.' 
aaiiiiHlm  to  ma  KM*  naKmnaa.  Hear 'Vark 
Tlmee.  AprU  18, 1018.  at  1.  aoL  1. 

>  74  OA  <7  "WaU.)  80B  (IBBB) . 

*  Tbm  MoOirdU  eaaa  baa  baan  oiUlelaad  in 
reoent  jfmia  Flaa  Olidden  Camfiaair  r.ZOanok 
370  VS.  880,  805  n.  11  (IWS)  {DougUa,  3 
dlssentUig. 

agWaR.BB  (38BB>. 

«8Slir&414  rt84d>. 

«81BOA  IBB  (ia«8). 

«  28  UB.C.  tl  101-116.  .    . 

«a47nA488  (1»4).  _         .    _ 

"Blckel.  What's  Wrong  with  Nixon  a  Bus- 
ing BniB?,  The  New  BepuhUc  AprU  22,  1972 
at  21. 

Mr  PUCIMSSZ.  Mr.  Chatnnaa.  I  J^eld 
a  miBatea  to  OmgmOmaan  Cram  ifletal- 
rta  (Mr.  CaanmaB*: 

Mr  OGttTESBa.  Mr.  ChBimi—  •■» 
m«  MriteMUCM.  this  bUl  to  mam  tiwn 
w  attack  «a  Uw  oottrtg.  ttooHSti  tt  is 


to  ttae 
9i  tbe 


It  18  rnDiB  ttaa  •  Bill 
ifitesiMr  and 
judletarr.  and  it  ia  Mm*  a8 

n  t8  aww  tUBB  a  dmmtUm  ct  the 
btdBnov  of  iwwuPB  -of  the  ttirae  oMqaal 
braneeB,  trat  tt  la  that  BlBD. "  ,  ^ 

It  is  more  than,  a  «t«>  torord  HBter- 
mlidnc  lawiBnt  for  tfia  hiiMsr  VMBHted 

ttMMT  <<  '•<'  «**  «*••.  ■»*  * 
tbatas  well. 
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But  above  everything  elM  it  aeenu  to 
me  It  U  •  aaeriflee  of  the  Conatltutton 
of  the  inaits*  8t»t«e  oc  the  altw  of 
political  expedJeney.  .^  _„ 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  du- 
grace  ouraelves  in  this  body  by  enacting 
this  legislation.  ......  ^ 

Perhaps  it  Is  more  than  wishful  think- 
ing that  I  brileve  I  can  penetrate  the 
deeeptton  and  sometimes  the  hysteria 
about  busing  with  an  appeal  to  reason, 
but  I  wish  to  speak  to  you  neverthrtess 
because  I  believe  it  is  our  duty,  mine 
and  yours,  those  of  us  who  took  the 
oaths  to  uphold  the  Cimstitutlon,  to  con- 
sider that  we  are  making  a  hypocritical 
mockery  of  that  moet  precious  of  docu- 
ments, for  this  bill  would  declare  that 
Congress  and  not  the  courts  shall  de- 
termine what  constitutes  a  denial  of  the 
equal  ptoteotlaD  of  the  laws. 

I  do  not  think  that  anyone  aerlously 
believes,  a*  has  been  asserted  In  this 
well,  that  this  bill  strengthens  the  abil- 
ity of  the  courts  to  order  the  approval 
of  busing.  It  is  a  refutation  of  Marbury 
against  Madison's  pronouncement  over 
169  years  ago  that  "it  is  emphatically 
the  province  and  duty  of  the  Judicial 
Etepartment  to  say  what  the  law  Is."  a 
pronouncement  that  has  been  regarded 
as  an  indispensable  feature  of  our  con- 
stitutional system. 

Bven  the  Elaenhower-Nixon  adminis- 
tration regarded  it  as  such.  In  1954,  when 
the  Qovemment  was  asked  to  submit  a 
brief  in  the  Brown  caee,  it  stated  that 
the  issue  of  school  segregation  was  "a 
question  not  of  legislative  policy  but  of 
constitutional  power — and  it  is  a  ques- 
tion which  under  our  system  of  govern- 
ment must  ultimately  be  determined  by 
this  Court." 

"VtM  Court,  of  course,  did  determine 
the  question.  It  decided  that  State-im- 
posed segregation  in  public  schools  was 
a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws.  And  in  the  18  years  since,  the  courts 
have  gone  on  to  determine  what  consti- 
tutes a  dual  school  system  and  to  fashion 
remedies  to  dismantie  it. 

But  from  now  on  we  shall  look  not  to 
the  courts  but  to  the  Equal  Educational 
Opportunities  Act  of  1972.  It  tells  us  what 
constitutes  a  dual  school  system  and 
what  remedies  are  appropriate  to  dis- 
mantie it.  And  it  directly  contradicts 
what  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  man- 
dating since  1954. 

The  Green  case  held  that  school  au- 
thorities are  charged  with  the  afllrma- 
tive  duty  to  take  whatever  steps  might 
be  necessary  to  convert  to  a  unitary  sys- 
tem. The  bill  before  us  says  that  their 
only  duty  is  to  take  those  steps  of  wlUch 
Congress  approves.  And  Congress  sa}%  it 
does  not  approve  of  busing,  even  though 
it  knows  that  that  is  often  the  only  step 
by  which  desegregation  can  be  achieved. 
The  Swann  decision  held  that  local  an- 
thorttlee  oould  be  required  to  emi^oy  bus 
transportatioa  as  one  tool  of  school  de- 
segregation, saying:  "Desegregation 
plans  cannot  be  Umlted  to  the  walk-in 
school."  The  bill  before  us  would  limit 
desegregation  plans  to  the  walk-in  school 
system. 

Swann  also  made  it  clear  that  the  as- 
signment of  pupils  to  schools  nearest 
their  homes  is  not  appropriate  in  a  sys- 


tem that  has  been  deUberately  con- 
structed and  malnt^*"*^  to  enforce  racial 
segregation.  The  bill  before  us  takes  as 
Its  basle  premise  the  principle  that  the 
nelgfaborhood  is  an  appropriate  basis  for 
determining  public  school  asslgnmoits. 

Some  woiild  have  us  believe  that  all  of 
this  is  Justified  as  "appropriate  legisla- 
tion" under  section  5  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. That  is  simply  not  true.  Congress' 
power  xmder  section  5  is  limited  to  adopt- 
ing measiu-es  to  enforce  the  guarantees 
of  the  amendment.  It  grants  Congress 
no  power  to  restrict,  abrogate,  or  dilute 
those  guarantees.  As  the  Supreme  Court 
said  in  Katzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S. 
641,  (161  n.  10  (1966)  : 

Section  Ave  does  not  grant  Congress  power 
to  exercise  discretion— to  enact  statutes  so 
as  in  effect  to  dUut*  equal  protection  and 
due  process  decisions  ol  this  Court.' 

Yet  that  Is  precisely  what  this  bill 
would  do.  It  would  deny  citizens  the  equal 
protection  of  the  law  which  the  14th 
amendment  guarantees  them. 

In  effect,  then,  passage  of  this  measure 
would  sigiial  that,  as  far  as  this  body  is 
concerned,  the  Constitution  is  no  longer 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  ( Mrs.  Abzug  > . 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  who 
have  spoken  In  opposition  to  the  bill,  as 
I  do,  have  indicated  that  the  Congress 
has  no  power  to  substitute  itself  for  the 
courts.  But.  more  than  that,  the  Con- 
gress has  no  power  to  deprive  the  people 
In  this  coimtry  of  the  protection  of  the 
14th  amendment.  I  concur  with  their 
arguments  and  state  that  this  bill  Is 
unconstitutional.  But  few  of  us  have 
spoken  to  the  fact  that  this  bill  is  really 
an  assault  upon  the  chUdren  of  this 
country— not  just  black  children,  but  aU 
the  children  of  America. 

There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  which  will 
improve  the  educational  opporttmity  of 
one  single  child  in  this  countrj-.  Its  con- 
tent is  a  mockery  of  its  title.  It  will  not 
provide  a  penny  of  new  money  to  alleviate 
the  shocking  and  inadequate  conditions 
in  our  irmer  city  schools. 

The  proponents  of  this  measure  come 
to  us  and  claim  that  they  have  written  a 
bill  that  will  end  busing  and  provide 
funds  for  nonbusing  desegregation 
remedies.  They  claim  that  busing  is  not 
a  suitable  remedy  for  the  problems  of 
racial  isolation,  and  they  piuport  to  sub- 
stitute this  bill  as  a  viable  alternative  to 
the  remedies  that  the  courts  have  found 
necessary  to  end  segregation  and  protect 
the  l^.th  amendment  rights  of  school- 
children. 

But  let  us  look  at  what  they  really 
offer  us  as  a  solution.  They  offer  us  a  new 
bill  that  will  divert  funds  from  a  desegre- 
gation bill  already  passed  by  this  House 
earUer  this  year.  They  offer  us  a  bill  that 
will  divert  the  first  $500  million  of  the 
ESAA  appropriation  and  use  It  in  this 
bill  for  "compensatory  education"  pro- 
grams. 

I  guess  we  are  supposed  to  forget  that 
the  ESAA  bill  already  authorizes  these 
funds  for  desegregation  purposes.  And  I 
guess  we  are  also  supposed  to  forget  that 
the  sponsors  of  this  bill  have  consistently 
voted  against  increasing  appropriations 


for  title  I  S8BA.  tta«  statuU  pMMd  bgr 
the    House    7    ye«r8    ago    to    pravidi 

funds  for  oompensatory  ediMitlOB  pro- 
grauis. 

We  are  told  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  nationwide  television 
that  we  need  a  remedy  for  desegregation 
that  does  not  include  busing.  We  were 
also  told  on  that  memorable  broadcast 
that  up  to  $2  >/^  billion  oould  be  spent  to 
achieve  this  goal. 

We  u  a  body  responded  to  the  Presi- 
dent's message.  When  the  Labor-HEW 
appropriations  bill  came  to  the  floor,  this 
House  voted  overwhelmingly  to  increase 
the  fimdlng  of  titie  I  and  title  V  ES£A 
and    other    education    programs.    The 
President  asked  for  funds  to  pay  for 
quality    education    and   tills   body   re- 
sponded. We  now  find  out  1&  this  bill 
that  we  misread  Mr.  Nixon's  intentions. 
He  really  didn't  want  more  money  to 
provide  quality  education  for  children  in 
segregated  schools.  He  not  only  is  sup- 
porting a  bill  that  would  prevent  bushig 
to  improve  educational  opportunities  he 
has  vetoed  the  appropriation  bill  that 
would  go  some  of  the  way  toward  im- 
proving schools  in  poor  neighborhoods. 
What  this  bill  will  do  is  quite  clear.  It 
will — in  the  unUkely  event  that  it  is  held 
to  be  constitutional — end  any  hopes  we 
may  have  of  providing  real  educational 
opportunity  to  all  of  oiu-  children.  It  will 
destroy  entirely  the  desegregation  proc- 
ess and  substitute  for  that  effort  what  is 
nothing   more  than  a  public  rrfations 
gimmick.  I  believe  it  is  clear  that  what 
the  President  and  his  supporters  really 
desire  to  do  is  to  give  us  a  bill  with  the 
title   "equal   educational   opportimities " 
that  would,  in  fact,  consign  millions  of 
children  to  an  unequal  futvue  and  de- 
stroy   their    educational    opportimities. 
We  need  an  educationally  integrated  sys- 
tem so  that  we  can  provide  a  society 
which   fulfills   the  needs   ol   all  of   its 
peonle  for  clothing,  housing,  recreation, 
and  hope.  We  must  open  up  the  educa- 
tional process  so  that  we  can  provide  for 
all  children  the  expectation  of  an  equal 
education  and  equal  access  to  the  tools 
for  a  decent  future  and  a  decent  life. 

This  bill  is  a  mockery  and  a  fraud,  and 
behind  it  are  those  who  hide  their  feel- 
ings of  racism  in  this  country. 

I  am  shocked  to  hear  some  Members 
of  this  House  state  that  they  support  this 
bill  because  they  oppose  discrimination 
on  the  basis  of  color.  It  is  hard  for  me 
to  understand  how  remedies  designed  to 
end  and  to  rectify  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  color  can  be  said  to  constitute 
such  discrimination  themselves.  This 
claim— and  this  biU— are  utterly  fraudu- 
lent. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bttsiui). 
Mr.  BIESTER.  Mr.  Chah-man,  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  very 
thoughtful  and  forcefxil  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Steiger)  wh«i  he  toe*  the  well  just 
prior  to  the  last  quonun  caU.  This  de- 
bate is  Indeed  the  fruit  of  neglect:  ne- 
glect by  all  if  us.  And  having  faOed  to 
set  guidelines  In  the  past  we  must  admit 
that  some  courts  have  gone  too  far.  The 
bill  is  the  product  of  WMnpromise.  I  h(8>e 
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iwt  b»  n. 

Agabv  mrtClmlammn  »«aagr«Ma«»  ite 
MotlsmMt  for  lis  maM»-  mmA  hl»  ctMr 
Siiieasirt' Mitlmh' ttrth  tiM  eaMnt  t* 

or  responslblllly. 
Mr.    PUCINSKI.    Mr.    Chair— a.    I 

MntleaaMfnimaUeMiM  (ltr.O'HA«A». 

{Vtr-.  QdUiSHi  mHuA  and  was  given 
psnnisslan  tnrffrtmvmH  eztend  tbe  re- 
marts  He  inarti  wiMii.> 

Mr.  lin-'irwgir  I  yieM  soeta  t&Bf*  as  tat 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
•fexas  (Mr.  aonuus). 

Mr.  OOMZAXaB.  Mr.  caiainnan.  I  In- 
tend to  mia  agidMt  ttala  bm.  I 
to  do  so  bMHM*  It  twit  aim 
ttiknw  that  hawe  not  boen 
eKplalned  «r 
tbat  are  patantlr 
wbele  mil  1— lis  «&  actlan  of  dotaiODS 
merit  and  even  more  dubious  eCeottre* 
ness.  We  are^deattog  In  tUs  \m  wltb  a 
nrloas  qwettsn— yet  this  bin  U  at  bert 
politteatty  Uatrtred  espedlenee.  and  ex- 
pedience that  sacrtileeopKindvi*«t  that. 

I  reaUae  that  tba«  ar»  anlMis  ofeHc- 
tkns  to  adhool  bustag  as  a  meam  of 
achieving  integrated  edneattan.  7et 
there  is  no  need  fbr  us  to  attempt  to  re- 
solve that  qiieBtl— >  here  and  now, 
through  this  bill.  The  Supreme  Couit  haa 
yet  to  role  on  ttw  eontrovcrstal  sdnol 


Ibe  ta— itltil  thing  tltat  we  ought  to 
be  remembering  Is  tbat  w«  have  an  ols- 
Ugation  to  piovWe  equal  edueatlonal 
opportonttr  for  eiroT  cltlaen  oC  this  land: 
It  is  th^r  right  to  have  It  and  oar  r»- 
spoDstblllty  to  give  It.  Thla  bin  Is  any- 
thing but  a  step  toward  provttUag  equal 
owortunlty— it  Is  a  lie  on  its  face.  It  wUl 
not  be  easy  to  achieve  jvitloe  and  ecNial 
opportunity— nobody  ever  said  It  woidd 
be.  TliedemazidB  at  the  time  are  for  coot 
heads  and  clear  thoughts,  and  not  for 
the  kind  of  expediency  that  ttada  tHU  rep- 
resents. It  Is  diamsf  ul  that  this  legisla- 
tion was  dreamed  up  as  a  polMleal  es- 
pedlent,  and  that  its  hacty  eonsldarstton 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  fanning  of 
paarions.  even  by  tho  President,  wfao 
should  know  better.  So  great  are  the 
passians  ttaat  tUs  bttl  conMa  before  us 
In  a  meat  liregular  manner,  a  manner 
wldch  deatod  the  oaawalttiie  having 
Jurisdiction  over  It  a  clianee  to  folly 
study  Its  meaning.  Its  ramMlratlens,  and 
what  It  would  and  w«mld  not  do. 

How  are  we  to  kzww,  for  example. 
vfaat  the  full  haport  of  the  provlsien  to 
pay  attcarnar't  f Me  for  oonrt  chaOenges 
might  bef  Are  vse  setttag  op  a  systcn 
wheretiqr  one  ana  tA  the  Oovemmant  wIS 
in  effect  be  suing  another,  both  at  tax- 
payer eapenMf  Are  we  throwing  the 
doom  open  to  a  sea  of  migaitlon  that 
win  only  further  exacerbate  the  fears 
and  tenrfans  of  i iiaaiiiind»iHi  aeroas  the 
land,  and  wteieh  mliM  indeed  cause  the 
beeakdowB  of  schools  tliemselveer  Would 
tids  provision  unalllliigl/  only  further 
eosnan  and  entangle  the  ooantry  in  a 
problem  that  vexes  us  aU?  X  aay  that  thle 
is  theidnd  of  giimllrm  tfaat  has  not  bean 
aaswenki  and  eaonafe  taeanawered  hr  the 
Und  «f  arooMtaire  ws  teve  aeen  todar. 


and  by  ttie  kbid  ef  procedure  tliat 
wreacBed  IMrWP'  fwwn  tfa^  owummee 
IWfeit  uWMMiinlliWl  niwild'Hl^  ccMpkted. 
There  Is  an  IneiHeMydwr  v^hen  tiiia 
Heuao'tdtak^  aeeept  Its  ■  reupwdWHty,  if 
net  IMiO',  HieRMMieMMeiB  the  ftrltBe. 
T  Hrge^thntwefaee'ewrieepuiinthility  to- 
4t9,  and  seeik:  ««t' sefenlfeie  legislation. 
legWatloB  Chat  natty  iMMfld  provide 
e««al  edueedtenai  «npert<mlty.  We  can 
only  begtai  1q»  defMHnc  tbis  VB.  idiid 
Xm  «p  awlnwt  ekpedigiee  and  dMaa- 
0egery,  and  vrortdiMT  wfttt'setitai  lieeMs 
iM^  ^ear  odnd^  teward  flaakbag  enr 
sehools  tndy  eqaal,  tnd^  the  endaror 
democracy,  and  truly  toe  liai>e  of  the 
fotore— not  Che  eentar  cd  btttar,  need- 
lees,  hopeless  controv^rar- 

Mr.  FDCXNBKI.MC.  Cbaimaan.  I  yield 
myseU  Atch  tine  «a  I  may  coauiae.  Ttiis 
«fll.flnlah  a  good  debate.  We  have  been 
ttying  to  1w  cmlTWOtfr  Uix-  la  iSstxilH 
utlng  the  time  a»  aa  to  give  eveiTaae  « 
chance  to  eaprcda  hie  vl»«.  XUstened  to 
this  debate  sUh  gnat  iBtereat.  taut  I 
must  say  I  am  depressed  at  the  degree 
of  m<«n»w<«.»rtM>dlPg  that  exists  on  the 
part  of  so  many  ItembacalaiUs  cham- 
ber on  this  itgifi«Mi«  llilsis  jao  assault 
on  the  Judl^U  system:  thkU  no  whole- 
sale revision  of  the  Amwirtan  COnstitu- 
tkoi;  this  Is  no  denial  gf  light*  to  any 
cttlxen.  What  this  leglslailnn  atteamts 
to  do  Is  to  Old  the  cruel  pgcacftloe  of 
making  children  the  pawns  ol  a^aodal 
system  vdxieh  refuses  to  change  its  ways. 
It  U  an  right  tobusldds  all  over  Amer- 
ica; It  IS  OBL  Go  ahead  and  let  them 
get  up  «t  5  or  6  o'clock  In  the  morning. 
They  are  on^  children  wfao  have  no  one 
to  protest  to.  It  is  okay  to  shake  up  the 
whole  school  system  all  over  this  country. 
The  thing  that  somewhat  depresses  roe 
is  the  degree  to  whteh  some  Msmhers  of 
this  Chamber  are  wilUng  to  jm  to  give  up 
their  rights  as  a  coeoual  hrancfa  of  the 
Oovemment.  I  have  beard  tbroug^iout 
the  debate  on  this  bffl.  and  I  have  heard 
throughout  the  testimony  on  this  legis- 
lation before  my  suboommittee  tisM 
after  ttmc  witnesses  saying  that  this  is 
a  raB!Ponstt>lltty  that  rests  only  with  the 
courts. 

As  If  the  courts  stood  sujpreme  above 
an.  And  I  suggest  that  those  who  pro- 
pound this  argument 

Mr.  CONTER8.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  jMAi 

Mr.  PUUlwaKl.  I  EfhaU  not  yield.  I 
have  yielded  aU  aftemooQ. 

I  suggest  to  those  who  propound  that 
axsxanent,  they  ought  to  read  the  Con- 
stttution  and  recognise  the  fact  that  in 
this  country  we  have  three  coeooal 
branctaes  of  goverxmient.  the  Kxecutlve. 
tile  Xii^^ttre,  and  the  JudidaL  And  we 
in  this  Congress  have  a  constltutiooal 
respoosfbatty.  And  had  we  carried  out 
this  re^ioDsibliniy  It  years  aco  after  the 
historic  Brown  dedbslon.  you  would  not 
have  the  chaos  you  have  In  America 
today,  and  you  would  not  have  the  com- 
plete dismustonmrmt  of  the  ftmerirsn 
cUlzens  wbere  bond  issue  after  bond  is- 
sue ere  being  voted  down  one  after  a»> 
other  aU  over  the  country, 
have  lost  faltbin  tihe  iwbMe 
tem  stawly  beeaM*  of  the  tect  that  the 
courts  hec9  undermining  It. 


Tlie 'fBBtSMramen 'fren -JfCw  Ttelt  vho 
j«sk  vote  iB  the  w^fteod  bsrejtnd 
said  thai  "we'ttre  ^eitt^'iMiCfeartinsS 
netrietlQOfB  oB^oortKxrttond'litMBC.Btit 
iXK  gettttewemanr*  haM*  ad*  qvhmb  mMQt 
the  ooHrtsimttliS^  Boosted  JMwaBHael  dls- 
triqs  in  ttdteewdty  tpdirtfc*  Jarls- 
dScttoik.  Where  are  the  eroeodBe  ^eara 
for  thoee'iiBefdeT 

I  say  to  you  this:  Tldsle^hofMIHai, 
it  18^  tttt  brod^it  to  the  ^leosr  tb  bring 
8000*  cftlBr  Old  ef  eittae  In  ttiis  whol« 

'tiff  •MT*^**»w*»^w  front  ivew  zttfk  said 
a  moflwM'MO.  "Iffty^  nebbdr  it  r*«  to 
get  anr b^t<» 'eddeatloa.^'  'Oaa»r isnot 
tme.  WS^'W'e  vt^UUv'  hi'jttlsislB^a  -half 
buBon  uDBsrs  Qf  aoBntoBai  money  vo 
chiMteBiHthe  tegfaesttiaiteMti'sAieas  of 
patert7«&dtUsift4tt«dttttod.:lottefi:« 
bUUoD  all  cadi  Ih  UwpipflBDe'iiBdtr  tNte 
L  Ant  so  there  Is  It  J  bmtenthat  Mri»- 
Ing  to  be  spBBt'f  dr'tsenpeBsMorr  vdnca- 
tton  fur  IukM'  yvlBifitsni  Add  to  that 
mHi^'*^"  h^if  'liWtrt  ^MBiiS'tt  tte  emer- 
gencsr  HPltMOi  \BBL,  wntffl  we  tosmI  ott  a 
few  wuAts  a«o.  so  we-«e  BOTrttfkthg 
about  some  $2JB  taffilon  to  iMftf  yonng- 
sters  here  in  these  sdmois,  and  schools 

So  Isacr  tOToa  this  idll  does  not  deny 
anyone  fiy  thing.  Wtiat  it  attempts  to  do 
is  to  set  up  att.prdsrly'pmjeduiese  that 
yoti  areuot  gptactD'Hsw  oot  cuuii  nafee 
a  dscttten  ttds  way  dvw  here;  and  an- 
other court -make  a  dtelsidn  tldgiwaartrrer 
hmt  ydo  are  idso  gottiy  to  give  seteKd 
adttdnSstrBttors  some  idea  ofwfaen  we  an 
stand.  _^  ^ 

On  the  Qoestlon  of  coosttttitkeialtty  I 
say  that  the  FViDndlng  FattMce  of  thto 
conntiT  iiad  a  greater  uaox  In  the  Cna- 
grees  tban  some  of  the  Itahbers  I  heard 
express  opinions  In  the  wdl  today. 

SectUm  s  of  tlie  itth  amendment,  has 
been  interpreted  tay  the  ooorts  as  a  posi- 
ttre  Eranft  of  IsgWathre  i^ower  aatturis- 
ing  CbncRBs  to  exercise  its  discretion  in 
detemdnlDc  whether  and  what  legida- 
ticn  is  needed  to  secure  the  guarantees 
of  ttie  Utii  *Ty^i"^'"**'^ 

So  I  say  to  you.  Mr.  Chatrman.  tUs  is 
sound  legisTHtlnn  I  hope  ^le  are  not  go- 
ing to  -"1"^'***  it  here  with  oBli^dcv- 
ous  amendments  that  win  make  it  dlfB- 
cult  for  Vbit  majority  to  sunport. 

Now  that  Is  obvioDs— it  Is  not  an  ap- 
propriate basts— It  Is  the  oRpotfte. 

n  you  realty  want  to  make  some  order 
out  of  (Suos  In  this  country  and  set  aune 
grooiul  rules  that  the  covits  can  foil- 
low— and  the  courts  admit  ttmnselTes 
that  the  rules  axe  imperfect,  thenlsng- 
gest  you  vote  for  this  l>iS— vtAe  for  this 
bo  which  I  am  sure  wfll  be  wMeiy  hailed 
by  mlBiofis  of  Amerieans  wfao  are  new 
BvlBg  in  the  ttesdow  of  doidA  as  to  pre- 
cisely wtiere  itiey  tdand  'On  Uiis  leeae. 

Mr.  UUniiMS.  Mr.  Ohaliuian.  wfD 
tlie  gentleman  9MM  for  a  QoeMienY 

Mr.  PUi^lWIWU.  IiMd  to  the  gadae- 
man  for  %  iiasstlsn. 

Mr.COlfy».lthank<he< 
fer  yielMag. 

B  taaci SI— I  in 

ttifee  eetqiaa  toasmlni.  lefti 

of  tHel^iwri  Iwii— ij  to 

the 
laws?  IS  thnt  oiBt  a  «MMi«tlto  fhat  U 
to  them  Mdlier  than  to  usT 
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ICr.  PUCINBKL  That  la  oozrect. 

Mr.  COMYXBS.  So,  «•  are  not  dlmin- 
Uhlag  our  MJttaortty  U  we  ware  to  yield 
to  tba  niUiia»  ot  tbe  ooort  wbioh  bave 
been  ftteWf****^  la  tbe  Swaim  oaae  and 
the  Martaunr  against  Uadlaon  case.  The 
court  nuMlB  those  decisions. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  There  is  nothing  In 
this  bill  that  is  contrary  to  anything  in 
the  iwann  case. 

Mr.  CONYHRS.  May  I  Doint  out  there 
is  DO  court  decision  that  has  ever  re- 
quired that  children  in  grades  1  through 
6  be  precluded  from  ramifications  of  a 
decision  that  might  Involve  busing. 

Mr.  QUXB.  Mr.  Chitir"*^,  I  yield  such 
time  aa  he  nay  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man flnm  Michigan  (Mr.  BaooimzLo). 

Mr.  BBOOMFIELD.  M^.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  expseas  my  support  of  this  meas- 
ure, to  offer  my  suggestions  on  how  It 
could  be  furtho:  Improvol  and  to  em- 
phasise oTK'*  again  my  firm  conviction 
that  tbe  answer  to  the  problem  of  un- 
equal sducatlonal  opportunities  is  to  im- 
prove Inferior  schools  rattier  than  merely 
reshuffling  the  children  who  must  attend 
those  schools. 

Amidst  aU  the  hue  and  cry  about 
forced  busing,  one  thing  stands  out  clear- 
ly. Busing  is  a  self-defeating  smd  futile 
remedy  for  the  problem  of  unequal  edu- 
cational opportwilties.  Even  probuslng 
advocates  have  admitted  that  it  is  a  rem> 
edy  of  last  resort.  Nevertheless,  they 
would  have  us  believe,  that  busing, 
though  distasteful,  is  a  remedy :  a  remedy 
which  the  Amerlcui  people  must  swallow. 

I  personally  feel  that  busing  is  not  a 
viable  remedy.  We  must  seek  and  imple- 
ment remedies  which  do  not  carry  the 
costs,  in  terms  of  money,  time,  disrup- 
tion, and  hardship  that  biising  almost  by 
definition  creates. 

I  am  further  diitm-bed,  Mr.  Chairman, 
by  the  obvious  lack  of  uniformity  in  the 
application  of  busing  orders  by  various 
courts  Uiroughout  the  Nation.  I  am 
unable  to  discern  any  trend  much  less 
rhyme  or  reason  from  the  maze  of  con- 
flicting busing  decisions  handed  down 
by  courts  responding  to  very  similar  fact 
situations.  Some,  such  as  those  in  De- 
troit and  Richmond,  have  attempted  to 
order  extensive  cross-district  and  cross- 
county  busing.  Others  have  ordered  lim- 
ited citywide  busing.  Still  others  have 
shunned  busing  as  a  solution  altogether. 

If  the  Eqiial  Education  Opportimities 
Act  does  nothing  else,  it  ts  worthwhile 
for  the  simple  reason  that  for  the  first 
time  there  will  be  clear  and  definite 
guidelines  for  all  the  courts  to  employ 
for  all  sections  of  the  country. 

This  measure  will  limit  busing  of  chil- 
dren below  the  sixth  grade  only  to  their 
closest  or  next  closest  schooL  For  those 
over  the  sixth  grade  busing  can  only  be 
implemented  if  and  when  several  alter- 
natlvea  have  bean  tried  and  have  failed 
to  equalise  educational  jmtortunlties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  am  glad  to  see 
these  fr»g<""*"ff  steps  taken  to  restrict 
busing  it  seems  to  me  that  the  diatlnotion 
drawn  between  elementary  and  high 
school  biMlng  ki  both  arbltnury  and  un- 
oecesaaiy.  If  we  reallae.  as  thoee  of  us 
from  the  State  ol  Michigan  have  learoad 
from  hard  oupeffteBce,  that  busing  1»  a 
failure  then  why  should  we  raetrlot  Ite 


UM  osily  at  the  dementary  school  level. 
ThaMfore,  I  Intend  to  suiuport  any  effort 
to  anand  this  measure  to  remove  that 
arbitnuy  distinction. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend that  section  of  this  bill  which  re- 
peals the  authorisation  of  funds  for  the 
planning  or  construction  of  educational 
parks.  As  many  of  you  already  know  I 
have  long  opposed  this  Idea  and  was 
disa]M>olnted  that  these  funds  were  au- 
thorised In  the  first  place.  Many  of  my 
constituents  have  expressed  very  legiti- 
mate concerns  about  educational  parks. 
I  am  happy  to  see  that  these  fears  will 
now  be  dispelled. 

Another  extremely  important  section 
of  this  legislation  Is  that  which  assures 
the  integrity  of  school  district  lines.  Ab 
such,  no  busing  can  be  planned  which 
would  ignore  or  alter  existing  school  dis- 
trict lines  unless  it  can  be  proven  that 
they  were  drawn  wtQx  the  purpose  and 
object  of  creating  segregation. 

Recent  litigation  in  Detroit  and  Rich- 
mond have  attempted  to  wipe  out  school, 
municipal,  and  even  county  lines.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  measure,  if  passed, 
will  lay  to  rest  the  notion  that  our  chil- 
dren can  be  bused  without  regard  to  city 
or  county  borders. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Equal  Eductional  Oppor- 
tunities Act  ftMjes  up  to  the  very  real 
problem  of  unequal  schools  in  this  coim- 
try.  Rather  than  shifting  students  from 
good  to  bad  schools  which  seems  to  be 
the  basis  of  the  busing  pliilosophy,  this 
bill  provides  hard  and  desperately  needed 
cash  which  is  specifically  earmarked  for 
inferior  schools. 

This  money,  $500  million  in  the  com- 
mittee bill,  must  be  spent  on  Improving 
the  mathematics  and  language  skill  of 
pupils.  This  money  will  not  go  into  In- 
creased salaries,  maintenance  or  capital 
expenditure  costs.  It  will  go  directly  to- 
ward improving  the  child's  educational 
skills.  That  is  as  it  should  be  since  we 
are  dealing  with  an  educational  problem. 

This  money  which  is  to  come  from  pre- 
viously authorized  moneys,  will  have  a 
strong  impact  on  poorer  school  districts. 
I  would  only  add  that  this  sum  may  not 
be  adequate  to  significantly  affect  the 
level  of  the  vast  majority  of  inferior 
school  districts. 

I  intend  to  support  an  amendment 
which  would  increase  the  amount  of 
money  to  be  authorized  for  the  purposes 
of  this  bill.  I  have  been  in  Congress  too 
long  to  think  that  money  is  the  final  or 
total  answer  to  any  situation.  However, 
It  is  a  vital  and  necessai-y  ingredient. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  judged  by  any 
standard  there  is  a  great  deal  of  room 
for  improvement.  As  such,  the  funds  in 
this  blU  should  be  roughly  commensurate 
with  the  size  of  the  challenge  which 
faces  our  educational  system. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to 
endorse  once  again  the  purpose  and  iii- 
tent  of  this  bill.  Today,  we  have  an  op- 
portunity to  build  on  the  antibusing  leg- 
islation originally  sponsored  by  mj'self. 
Mr.  AsRBROOK  and  Mrs.  Orken  last  No- 
vembw. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Chairman, 
only  this  week  the  Justice  Department 
has  assured  the  people  of  Detroit  that 


the  Broomflald  wntihmlBgr 
does  apptar  to  the  Detotdt  oum.  Dmst  have 
assured  ua  that  my  amiinilin— t  to  delay 
court  ordered  bu^nc  peniHnt  appeal  is 
Indeed  coaostttuttaiua.  Z  think  tba  Jue- 
Uce  Department  should  ba  commended 
for  Ite  dilicenfoe  and  eflorta  on  behalf  of 
this  moratorium  and  the  people  ol 
Michigan, 

I  feel  very  strongly,  eapertally  In  light 
of  the  recent  actions  and  aasuranees  by 
the  Department  of  Justice,  that  we  can 
effectively  control  busing  through  the  use 
of  legislation.  This  measure  btf  ore  us  to- 
day represents  another  mllaetone  In  that 
effort. 

While  I  have  signed  the  discharge  pe- 
tition to  the  constitutional  amendment 
to  ban  busing  and  while  I  am  heartened 
to  see  that  it  is  now  elicibla  for  floor  con- 
slderaticn,  I  believe  that  lecWative  ac- 
tion remains  the  most  efficient  and  beet 
means  to  end  the  problem  of  forced  bus- 
ing once  and  for  all.  However,  should  this 
legislation  become  stalled  or  fall  to 
eliminate  forced  busing.  I  will  lend  all  of 
the  energy  at  my  dlspoeal  toward  the 
passage  and  eventual  ratification  of  the 
constitutional  amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINeKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  EctauMOT) . 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  answer  some  of  the  argu- 
ments Just  made. 

This  bill  is  very  hard  to  construe  be- 
cause it  is  a  deception.  It  is  a  fraud.  But 
if  it  does  anything  at  all.  it  purports  to 
express  the  following  proposition: 

If  the  curing  of  a  constitutional  vio- 
lation requires  a  pninful  remedy,  the 
bounds  of  constitutional  rectification 
may  be  so  constricted  as  not  to  include 
that  remedy. 

That  is  precisely  what  this  bill  says — 
it  it  says  anything.  I  am  not  sure  it  says 
anything.  But  I  can  say,  if  that  is  its 
purpose,  its  purpose  is  unconstitutional. 
If  that  is  not  its  purpose — it  does  not 
prohibit  busing. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  j-leld  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QONZAIjEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wiU 
address  my  question  either  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittea  or  to  the  gentleman, 
from  Texas,  beoasise  they  are  referring 
to  court  declsiona  and  legal  expertise. 

Is  it  true  that  tbe  Supreme  Court  h:is 
yet  to  rule  on  this  precise  point  thnt 
this  bUl  is  addreaaang  itself  to? 

Is  my  undentanding  correct  that  all 
of  these  dedstans  that  the  bill  is  really 
worried  about  are  inferior  court  deci- 
sions and  not  Sapmne  Court  decisions, 
and  that  the  Sopmne  Court  has  not 
really  dealt  with  this  subject  matter? 

Mr.  PUdNSia.  For  the  information 
of  the  gentleman,  so  far  as  the  Congress 
having  the  right  to  set  rules  and  regula- 
tions and  exercising  its  legislative  re- 
sponsibilities under  the  14th  amend- 
ment, that  has  been  spelled  out  In  the 
Supreme  Court  oecision  in  Katzenbach 
against  Morgan. 

So,  the  court  has  addressed  itsdf  to 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  tbe  Con- 
gress has  the  right  to  pass  leglalatton 
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on  the  protections  of  the  14th  amend- 
ment. That  Is  preeta^  what  we  are  <to- 
Inginttrieblll. 

Mr.  QOIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutee  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
iMr.  DnfNia) . 

Mr.  DENIHS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not 
intended  to  participate  in  this  debate 
and  I  do  so  only  because  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  have  been  making  some  too 
broad  statements  here  about  the  matter 
of  constltutionaUty. 

Several  very  distinguished  Members 
have  asserted  flatly  that  this  bm  is  un- 
constitutional. Now  they  may  be  right.  I 
concede  that,  but  it  Is  not  that  dear- 
It  is  a  very  debatable  proposition— 
whether  the  bill  is  unconstitutional  or 

not. 

Whether  you  like  the  bill  or  not,  that 
is  another  question  to  vrfalch  I  am  not  at 
tbe  mommt  addressing  mys^. 

Let  me  read  to  you  wh»t  the  Supreme 
Court  said  In  Katzenbach  against  Mor- 
gan: 

correctly  viewed.  Section  S  (of  the 
Iit>urteenth  AmaOfdxnent )  is  a  poeltlve  grant 
ot  leglilatlve  power  authorising  Oongreu  to 
exercise  its  dUoretlon  in  determining 
whether  and  what  legislation  la  needed  to 
secure  the  guarantees  ot  tbe  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Now  then,  that  is  Congress  which  can 
determine  what  legislation  is  necessary 
to  secure  the  gtiaranteee  of  the  14th 
amendment,  according  to  the  Supreme 
Court, 

Mr.  Justice  Harlan  said  in  his  dis- 
sent: 

In  effect  the  Court  reads  Section  5  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  as  glTlng  Oongrats 
tbe  power  to  define  tbe  substantive  scope  cf 
the  Amendment.  If  that  indeed  be  tbe  tru-: 
reach  of  Section  6,  then  I  do  not  see  why 
Congress  should  not  be  able  as  well  to  ex- 
ercise Its  Section  5  "discretion"  by  enacting 
statutes  so  as  in  effect  to  dilute  equal  pro- 
tection and  due  process  decisions  of  this 
Court. 

Professor  Bork  of  Yale  Law  School 
says  this: 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  Judge  or 
scholar  committed  to  the  principle  of 
Morgan  could  fall  to  conclude  that  the  Pres- 
ident's busing  proposals  are  constitutional. 

Personally,  X.  myself,  have  never 
bought  Katsflobach  against  Morgan  as 
necessarily  betate  good  law.  It  amuses 
me  Just  a  little  bit  to  see  how  some  of 
my  liberal  friends,  who  rc^gard  it  as  a 
great  case,  now  want  to  get  away  from 
it  when  it  is  not  to  their  advantage. 

Where  I  think  you  can  uphold  tbe 
constitutionality  of  this  bill  better  than 
iQr  Katzenbach  is  simply  by  saying  that 
we  are  dealing  under  section  &.  aa  we 
can  deal,  with  the  regulation  of  the 
remedy,  and  we  are  not  affecting  the 
constitutional  right. 

We  are  Just  talking  about  bow  and  to 
what  extent  and  imder  what  circum- 
stances we  can  utilize  certain  remedies, 
iiow  and  to  what  extent  the  court  can 
utilize  oMtain  remedies;  and  I  do  not 
think  you  have  to  buy  Tgotaenbaffh  to 
say  that:  but  If  you  do  buy  Kateenbaoh 
it  is  very  hard  to  see  why  Congreaa  in 
one  case  can  say  that  tbe  StaAe  of  New 
York  cannot  set  up  literaey  teats  and 
yet  we  caanot  here  say  what  we  want  to 
put  in  this  legislation. 


The  CBAIRMMf.  The  Chair  reeog- 
nizes  the  eentleman  from  Mtnneaota 
(Mr.  Qonrt . 

Mr.  QUIB.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate 
on  Kataenbseh  is  so  good  that  I  will  not 
yield  my  time  back,  bvt  I  wtn  yield  a  min- 
ute to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Judletary  Committee. 

Mr.  cmuSR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  wonder  If  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana read  the  footnote  in  the  case  he 
referred  to,  which  reads  as  fcdlows: 

We  emphaalae  that  Oongreee'  power  under 
Section  6  is  UmltMl  to  adopCiag  mMmuree  to 
enloroe  tb*  guaraateet  at  tbe  Amend mant: 
Section  5  granu  Oongnaa  no  povar  to  re- 
strict, abrogate,  or  dUut«  these  guarantees. 

Any  other  reading  of  section  5  vwrald 
conflct  with  the  objective  to  secure 
equ-1  protection  guarantees  against  a 
hostile  Congress.  To  reetl  section  6  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  Ignore  the  command 
of  fifth  amendment  that  the  Federal 
Government,  inelndlng  the  Congress,  as 
well  as  the  States,  is  bound  by  the  equal 
protection  clause. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
spy  to  mv  dlstlngulahed  chairman  that 
of  course  he  Yon  correctly  read  the  foot- 
note, which  I  think  Justice  Brennan — 
I  cannot  t^,  but  I  think  he  may  have 
put  it  in  because  Justice  Harlan  had 
pointed  out  to  him  in  the  sectlMi  which 
I  read  a  moment  ago  the  danger  from 
ills  point  of  view — from  Justice  Bren- 
nan's  point  of  view — of  where  he  was 
going;  so  he  put  that  in. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Brennan  put  that  footnote  in  to 
protect  himself.  Let  me  read  to  my  chair- 
man what  Professor  Bork  says.  I  am 
sure  he  Is  familiar  with  It : 

It  is  .  .  .  improbable  that  the  Court  could 
make  that  gratuitous  limit  stick.. 

That  is  the  footnote  he  is  talking  about. 

Ttk*  Court's  own  argionent  la  SAocgan 
requires  a  congresatonai  free  hand.  Congress 
Is  assigned  power  because  of  its  superior 
ability  "to  assess  and  weigh  the  various  con- 
aictlng  considerations."  That  cony>etence, 
though  the  opinion  does  not  q>eU  the  point 
out,  restdee  In  Oongreas'  superior  abUlty 
to  gatber  laf  ormatlon  on  a  nationwide  scale 
and  to  make  tbe  Jud^^nents  of  degree  naees 
sary  to  frame  a  geasral  rule  in  certain  areas. 
That  being  admitted  as  a  reason  to  permit 
tbe  Congress  to  exteitd  the  meaning  at  the 
constitutional  gtiarantee,  there  is  no  case 
for  denying  Congress  the  power,  on  tbe  saoM 
grounds,  to  say  that  Its  toformatloa  and 
judgment  Indicate  a  Court-made  rule  Is  not 
neseasary  to  tbe  effectuation  of  the  guaran- 
tee. 

Mr.  QUIB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  my- 
self 1  minute.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  nilnels. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve this  has  been  a  very  successful  de- 
bate on  this  issue.  I  am  delighted  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Judidaxy  Commit- 
tee is  here.  TUs  proves  predaely  what 
we  have  been  saying  all  afternoon.  It  Is 
not  necessary  to  say  that  this  UU  is  going 
to  be  tested.  Of  course  it  is,  and  tbe 
courts  will  have  amide  opportunity  to 
give  their  attention  to  this  law  and  to 


interporet  it  in  thdr  way.  ^fHe  gentleman 
is  correct. 

Bttfthe  argtmwat  that  we  have  heard 
here  idl  day  long  la  that  we  slwidd  not 
be  leglaKtlzig,  that  thto  is  net  our  fmic- 
tten.  I  say  that  is  a  completrty  erroneous 
argument  aa  sustained  In  Katsanbach 
jtffttnut  Bforgen. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  CSudrman,  I 
fear  the  way  HJl.  1891B  hae  been  drafted. 
It  could  be  constrtied  a*  a  radst  bin. 

In  the  20-page  substitute  bill  the 
wor(te  "raee"  or  "raeial"  appear  15  times. 

I  do  net  brieve  these  explicit  refer- 
ences are  necessary  to  remedy  the  legiti- 
mate complaints  of  the  American  people 
who  want  quality  education  for  their 
children. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  Ameri- 
can people  are  not  racists  but  they  are 
concerned  about  education. 

1  think  they  objeet  to  having  their 
children  taken  Involuntarily  from  what 
they  consider  to  be  a  stOTerior  school  and 
sent  to  what  they  consider  to  be  an  in- 
ferior school. 

They  understand  other  parents  who 
\7lsh  to  transfw  their  children  from  an 
inferior  to  a  superior  school. 

I  understand  and  share  these  feelings 
and  I  am  sorry  that  the  committee  could 
not  translate  this  concern  into  language 
which  will  not  exacerbate  the  division 
between  white  and  black  Americans. 

The  f  ae^  that  this  can  be  done  is  shown 
by  the  language  of  section  lOKa)  of  the 
substitute  bill  which  provides  funds  to— 

(4>  to  aid  edueattonaUy  deprived  students 
enroUed  In  schools  enroUlng  a  high  propor- 
tion of  students  from  low-lcMXiaM  families 
(or  tranaferriz^  tiam.  stieb  schools  to  schools 
enrolUng  a  lower  proportion  of  studants  f  rotn 
low-lnoonte  famlUas)  in  overcoming  their 
educational  deprlTatlon. 

If  the  belanoe  of  the  bill  had  been 
drafted  in  this  nonraclal,  nonemotlonel 
way  we  could  have  before  us  constitu- 
tional legislation  which  thoee  of  us  who 
truly  believe  in  equality  of  educational 
opportunity  could  support. 

Mr.  NEX)ZI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  support 
■B.B..  1S915. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  quality  of  public 
education  is  directly  rdated  to  two  essen- 
tial elemMits:  First,  sound  poUcies,  end 
second,  pataUe  support. 

Arbitrary  orders  of  the  Pedend  eotirts 
requiring  cross-district  busing  In  pursuit 
of  racial  balance,  have  created,  as  we 
aU  know,  tremendous  chaos,  and  resist- 
ance In  every  place  where  the  issue  has 
been  pressed. 

Cross-dlstrtet  busing  is  a  bad  policy. 
Not  only  that,  but  the  prospect  of  croes- 
(UsM(^  bcudng  has  withered  public  sup- 
port for  education  and  severdy  damaged 
puUic  fldioel  systems. 

The  essential  thrust  of  HJR.  13915  is 
to  prohibit  croes-dlstrict  busing  and  to 
severely  limit  the  frefr-whedlng  use  of 
busing  aa  a  court-ordered  tool.  Itte  bill, 
steered  through  the  Wrincatlnn  and  Labor 
Committee  by  three  knowledgeable  and 
rwponsible  sperialisU  hi  ednrattnn. 
MJutvzM  EscH.  Jaacas  O.  CHsas,  and  Wxi.- 
UAM  D.  Foaa,  a  Upartiaan  trio  of  Mldii- 
gan  DMmbara.  la  daalcaad  to  be  a  atnmver 
veni4n  ol  the  anilb—in«  pnpoeal  ad- 
vanoad  by  tba  adtaalaiatration. 

The  bill  would  preeerve  existing  school 
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district  botndaries.  It  further  provides 
that  children  in  the  flrst  six  grades  could 
be  hused  only  to  the  nearest  or  next- 
nearest  school  in  their  own  school  dis- 
trict. Further,  the  controversial  educa- 
tion park*  provision  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  would  be  repealed. 

The  overwhelming  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  thoughtful  citiaens  of  my  State 
IS  that  the  turmoil  caused  by  the  busing 
decisions  of  Judse  Roth  and  others  must 
oe  resolved  by  a  prohibition  on  busing. 
Then  and  only  then  can  we  return  to 
the  matter  of  improving  our  Nation's 
educational  system. 

The  point  must  be  sti-es&ed;  If  courts 
insist  on  busing,  chaos  is  insured  for 
years  to  come.  If  busing  is  prohibited, 
the  affected  States  and  the  Nation  can 
finally  return  to  other  business  in  the 
educational  field. 

The  bitter  irony  of  this  controversy 
is  that  busing  to  achieve  racial  balance 
is  a  half-baked  theory  thai  will  not  pro- 
duce educational  improvement.  To  per- 
sist In  a  bad  poUcy  which  brings  public 
resistance  and  turmoil  would  be  the 
height  of  foUy. 

It  Is  In  the  national  interest,  then,  that 
H.R.  13915  be  supported  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  bill.  HJl.  13915, 
the  Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Act 
of  1872,  which  provides  guidelines  to  the 
courts  for  enforcing  equal  educational 
opportunities  and  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  under  the  14th  amendment.  I  agree 
with  my  colleagues.  Mr.  Quiz  of  Min- 
nesota, and  our  distinguished  minority 
leader,  Mr.  Ford,  that  the  courts  have 
carried  too  heavy  a  burden  in  cases  in- 
volving the  use  of  busing  in  school  de- 
segregation. It  is  the  responsibility  of 
the  CcmgreM  to  enforce  guarantees  of 
equality  by  suitable  legislation.  It  is  up 
to  Congress  to  provide  other  remedies 
from  which  the  courts  may  choose;  up 
until  now  their  only  recourse  to  school 
desegregation  tias  been  to  bus  schoolchil- 
dren. In  my  judgment  this  bill  does  this 
in  a  responsible  way. 

I  am  against  creating  hardships  for 
childran  in  the  name  of  equal  oppor- 
tunity. In  November  of  last  year,  I  in- 
troduced a  resolution.  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 983.  the  companion  measure  to 
Senator  Robirt  P.  Gkitfim's  resolution, 
which  proposes  aa  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  that  would  prevent  pupils 
from  being  assigned  or  transported  to 
public  schools  on  the  basis  of  their  race, 
color,  religion,  or  ziational  origin.  Such 
a  hardship  as  sending  children  a  gieater 
distadoe*  from  home  out  of  their  com- 
muolties  to  distant  schools  has  been  im- 
posed In  my  own  State  by  Federal  court. 
The  Supreme  Court,  in  the  Swann  case 
hi  Aprfl  1971.  reccwnized  that  care  must 
be  taken  in  transporting  students  so  as 
not  to  impair  their  safety  and  health. 
This  hill  today  precludes  court  or  Fed- 
eral olBcer  ordered  bustns  tn  the  trans- 
porting of  elementary  pupils  except  to 
their  neftrest  or  next  nearest  elementary 
sdiool,  as  tt  does  tor  secondary  school 
ptipilB  onleee  it  Is  demonstrated  by  clear 
and  eenTtnelxqr  evktanee  that  no  other 
method  wm  provide  SB  adequate  remedy. 
In  my  own  district,  restdts  of  mj  an> 


nual  questionnaire  showed  that  82  per- 
cent said  "no"  when  asked  if  they  fa- 
vored busing  to  achieve  racial  balance 
in  schools.  Recent  Gallup  polls  have 
sliown  similar  results.  Indicating  strong 
opposition  to  busing  programs. 

During  the  past  few  weelcs  when  I 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  in  my  district, 
I  found  my  constituents  voicing  the  same 
intense  concern  as  heard  from  other  citi- 
zens over  the  busing  issue.  They  were 
almost  unanimous  in  their  opposition  to 
court-ordered  busing.  While  they  feel 
very  strongly  about  this  question.  I  foimd 
also  reasonable  and  fair  tliinking,  and  I 
am  satisfied  that  tliis  opposition  does 
not  spring  from  bigotrj'  or  racial  preju- 
dices. Simply,  we  all  are  concerned  about 
the  well-being  of  children.  It  is  evident 
that  no  enlightening  experience  is  gained 
by  a  child  who  is  transported  from  his 
neighborhood  to  distant  and  strange  lo- 
cations. Rather  busing  impedes,  if  not 
destroys,  cooperative  and  educational  ef- 
forts of  parents  and  schools. 

Mr.  Chairman,  evei-yone  I  have  talked 
with  at  home  is  strongly  in  favor  of  chil- 
dren in  all  sections  of  our  cities  attending 
schools  of  substantially  equal  quality. 
They  support  equal  financing  for  schools 
and  are  prepared  to  pay  the  costs  of  up- 
grading schools  which  are  inferior.  They 
also  support  adequate  financing  for  all 
schools  at  every  level;  local,  SUte  and 
Federal.  But.  they  view  forced  busing  as 
a  waste. 

The  overriding  question  then  is 
whether  compulsory  busing  achieves  the 
goal  of  equal  educational  opportunities 
and  equal  protection  of  Uie  laws  or 
whether  school  children  are  merely  being 
used  in  an  attempt  to  attain  this  goal. 
During  my  years  in  the  Congress,  I  have 
always  subscribed  to  the  American  ideal 
oi  equal  opportunity  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  to  aciiieve  whatever 
level  of  accomplishments  his  talents  may 
earn  for  him.  I  have  always  supported 
the  goal  of  equaUty  I  feel  we  all  must 
share,  and  my  votes  on  civil  rights  make 
this  very  clear.  I  have  voted  for  the  Civil 
Rights  Acts  of  1957,  1960,  1964,  and  1968, 
as  well  as  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
and  1970. 

The  busing  issue,  however,  has  m- 
flamed  pubUc  opinion  against  our  courts 
and  against  our  public  educational  sys- 
tem. During  the  primary  election  last 
week,  two  bond  Issues  in  Detroit  were 
lost  because  of  the  busing  issue.  This  is 
happening  in  other  cities,  too,  and  this 
adds  to  the  moimting  evidence  that 
covu-t-ordered  busing  has  the  effect  of 
damaging  our  educational  process.  If  this 
method  of  enforcing  equal  educational 
opportunities  is  permitted  to  continue, 
not  only  will  confidence  in  public  edu- 
cation be  destroyed,  but  also  the  public 
educational  system.  Certainly,  crosstown 
busing  destroys  the  opportunity  of  build- 
ing any  sense  of  community  into  the 
school  program,  which  is  so  essential  to 
the  success  of  these  programs,  particu- 
larly for  preschool  and  elementary  school 
children.  Without  the  much  needed  pub- 
lic support  for  education  and  parent  in- 
volvement, there  will  be  no  public  edu- 
cation for  our  children. 

Therefore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  HJl.  130IS,  the  Equal  Educa- 


tional Opportunities  Act,  which  provldee 
Federal  financial  assistance  for  educa- 
tionally deprived  students  and  specifies 
appropriate  remedies  for  the  orderly 
removal  of  the  vestlges^of  the  dual  school 
system. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  reluctant  support  of  H.R.  13915, 
the  Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Act 
of  1972.  This  bill,  which  lias  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  controversy  since  its  intro- 
duction a  few  months  ago,  will  indeed 
bring  about  a  degree  of  clarification  on 
the  role  of  busing  in  the  education 
of  America's  school  children.  Unfortu- 
nately, I  believe  that  too  much  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  issue  of  "to  bus,  or 
not  to  bus"  as  one  prominent  commenta- 
tor has  termed  the  question.  For  if  -ve 
here  today  are  truly  concerned  about 
equal  educational  opportunities,  we  will 
concern  ourselves  with  the  problem  of  in- 
adequate schools,  inferior  facilities  and 
the  need  for  innovation  rather  than  con- 
tinue the  emotional  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject of  busing  of  schoolchildren. 

For.  in  my  opinion,  if  the  original  pm- 
pose  of  busing  was  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  education  for  aU  om-  young  people, 
whether  they  be  black  or  white,  whether 
thsy  live  in  the  inner  city  or  in  the  sub- 
urbs, then  I  feel  that  busing  has  been  a 
failure.  It  has  crea  -ed  much  hardship  for 
all  those  involved  and  certainly  has  had 
an  adverse  effect  jn  the  children  who 
have  been  forced  to  spend  hours  a  day 
traveling  to  and  from  a  distant  school. 

The  hardship  to  the  children,  the 
wasted  time  in  transit,  the  forced  elimi- 
nation of  postschool  activities  and  the 
not  imsubstantial  :o6t.  are  all  reasons 
why  I  believe  that  we  must  loou  for  an- 
other way  to  help  better  the  quaUty  of 
education.  For  busing  students  back  and 
forth  in  search  of  that  magical  percent- 
age of  racial  balance  haj  done  little  but 
impose  fnistration  on  all  concerned. 

But,  if  nothing  else  has  come  from 
tills  endless  litigation  and  legislation.  I 
am  convinced  that  It  has  made  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  admit  for  the 
flrst  time  that  the  quality  of  all  our 
schools  is  not  sis  high  as  we  would  like  to 
believe.  It  has  made  them  admit  that 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  schools  of  the  inner  city  and  the 
schools  in  the  more  afBuent  surburbs. 
The  universal  acceptance  of  that  fact 
might  very  well  be  the  first  step  towards 
elhninatlng  that  difference  of  opportu- 
nity. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  I  for  one,  am  very 
interested  in  several  suggestions  about 
new  means  of  financing  public  schools. 
Hopefiilly  they  will  signify  an  effort  to 
bring  about  greater  equality,  both  in 
teachers  and  in  facilities,  than  presently 
exists.  For  only  by  upgrading  our  sehools 
and  restructuring  educational  financing, 
will  we  be  able  to  achieve  true  equality. 
So  today  as  we  consider  this  legl;da- 
tion,  I  hope  that  the  members  of  this 
body  will  concentrate  on  looking  ahead, 
on  finding  new  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems in  our  schools,  rather  than  talking 
about  looking  back,  back  to  the  days 
when  America  had  a  system  of  educa- 
XXaa.  that  was  inherently  unfair  and  In- 
herently unequal.  I  hope  that  we  can 
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gocnd  our  tln»»  and  oinr  tMctU  flndlns  a 

gap  briabcrtot  th»  dlaoBMiwi  on  oog  <« 
its  less  smJUMiftil  tMtasMm  i  M>>*in** 
Mr  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  tbls  legisla- 
tion before  us.  HJl.  18tl5.  U  unooni*!- 
SonS^Uis.  it  .«ta  to  -ib^tute 
A  legislative  poUcy  for  a  finding  of  con- 
stltSnal  right  by  the  United  SUtes 
Supreme  Court.  ..      ^        ,  „_ 

There  has  been  no  allegation  or  cor- 
ruption or  a  fatal  defect  of  Judicial  proc- 
ess made  by  the  sponsors  of  this  legWa- 
tion,  therefore,  I  must  conclude  that 
they  base  their  i^taok  on  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  PBderai  Court  system  beoause 
they  disagree  with  the  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Stunone  Court. 

The  decisions  this  bUl  is  directed 
against,  the  Brown  against  Board  of 
Education  case  In  1954  and  the  Swann 
agahist  Charlotte-Mecklenburg  Board  of 
Education  decision  ini,1971,  were  both 
unanimous  dedaions.  I^hlnk  it  is  safe  to 
predict  that  this  legislation  will  be  held 
unconstitutional.  It  is  fair  to  say  that 
this  exercise  in  futlUty  wiU  provide  more 
heat  than  light.  .     .,.     , 

Since  the  Swann  case  Is  the  law,  i 
would  like  to  point  out  what  the  Swann 
case  did. 

First,  the  Swann  case  reafnrmed  the 
Brown  decision  of  1964  and  then  took 
the  position  that  the  time  for  action  In 
ending  segregation  In  education  was  now, 
since  the  deliberate  speed  pace  was  no 
longer  adequate  to  protect  constitutional 
rights. 

Second,  it  restricted  Its  Impact  to  seg- 
regation restating  from  State  action  in 
the  drawing  of  school  district  boundaries. 
Third,  it  characterized  school  busing 
as  one  tool  to  be  used  in  the  breakup  of 
segregated  education.  The  Court  pointed 
out  that  the  Importance  of  school  busing 
arose  from  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
schoolbus  which  had  transformed  Amer- 
ican education  from  the  "one-room 
schoolhouse"  to  "consolidated  schools." 
Fourth,  the  Court  esti*llshed  that  the 
right  to  attack  school  busing  and  the 
assignment  of  children  to  schools  could 
be  done  on  the  basis  that  the  education 
of  the  children  inv«>lved  was  being  di- 
minished or  that  the  health  of  the  child 
was  threatened  as  the  result  of  the  dis- 
tance of  such  trips. 

What  do  the  «)onsors  find  so  offensive 
to  them  in  the  Swann  decision?  Their 
objection  has  to  be  that  the  courts  will 
take  any  action  at  aU.  This  biU  has  as 
its  keystone  the  protection  of  schort  dis- 
trict lines  as  drawn  up  by  local  author- 
ities. It  seeks  to  do  this  by  limiting 
remedies  for  unconstitutional  State  ac- 
tion as  to  segregated  education.  There- 
fore, if  rights  are  established,  remedies 
cannot  be  found  to  make  such  rl^ts 
effective,  m  return  to  those  Americans 
who  lose  their  rights,  the  spending  of 
Federal  conscience  money  is  provided  for 
in  the  form  of  an  Investment  in  local 
school  constnicUon.  Hie  provision  for 
such  spending  alone  is  an  admission  of 
the  defective  character  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  heart  of  this  proposal  is  the  sub- 
stitution of  constructton  of  new  f  adUttes 
as  a  new  remedy  for  those  ^i^o  establish 
in  court  that  their  children  are  being 


injured  bgr  »  — ».— — 

This  prevlstan  la  4taim)  of  tha  UU.  Tto 
oonstttaktnnlttir  at  sasb  sn  appnwwih 
wna  ofiDABHsad  In  Bnw  a^aliat  Board 
at  BdueatlMk  by  a  unartmrnia  Ooart  in 
law.  TtM  Court  had  found  that  segra- 
gvtad  adoeatlon.  so-called  sefiarata  bat 
equal  education,  was  IntaercBtlr  inferior. 
Ttumian,  the  Court  concluded  tltat  new 
coostmetion  designed  for  minority  group 
students  did  not  cure  the  unoesistltu- 
tionallty  of  inherently  unequal  educa- 
tion. 

A  fair  simimary  of  the  position  of  the 
spmisoTB  of  this  bill  is  that  while  segre- 
gation in  the  South  is  imoanstltationid. 
segregation  in  Ow  North  Is  not.  since  this 
is  the  only  dlfferenoe  between  their  in- 
terests and  the  Swann  situation. 

I  say  to  tiiose  parents  vdio  are  con- 
cerned about  tlM  3  percent  at  the  school 
busing  done  in  the  United  States  for 
purposes  of  racial  balance,  that  their 
best  protection  is  still  the  oourt  system. 
It  is  tiie  courts  that  can  examine,  on  a 
case  by  case  basis,  di^iutes  between 
Individuals.  It  is  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  which  has  provided  a 
standard  for  the  protection  of  those 
students  who  are  being  bussed  against 
their  parents'  will.  That  standard  is  one 
of  education  and  health,  which  are  mat- 
ters of  proof.  If  the  busing  of  children 
is  bad  in  certain  situations,  such  could 
be  demonstrated  to  the  courts. 

But,  even  for  these  concerned  paraits 
this  obviously  unoonsUtutional  legisla- 
tion can  add  no  protection.  It  may  delay 
progress  for  a  time,  but  it  only  puts  off 
until  tomorrow  problems  which  have  to 
be  faced  today-  It  supplies  genotd  rules 
and  promises  that  cannot  be  kept,  2ot 
reasonable  decisions  in  the  coiu-ts  are 
based  on  real  problems  and  facts  rather 
than  emotion. 

llie  enactment  of  unconstitutional 
legislation  with  ttie  foreknowledge  that 
the  courts  will  strike  it  down  is  not  a 
harmless  gesture.  The  very  passage  of 
this  l^dslation  will  set  race  relations 
back  10  years.  The  path  we  take  hack- 
wards  today  will  have  to  be  traveled 
again,  if  ttiis  bill  is  enacted.  HJl.  13915 
is  an  unnecessary  trip  into  the  past.  It 
series  to  allay  present  fears  but  only  pro- 
vides for  future  anxiety.  Its  enactment 
cannot  help  its  spansors'  coastltuents. 
It  will  harm  their  future  and  tbe  future 
for  idl  of  us.  I  ask  that  the  House  reject 

TT  r>      13015. 

Mr.  DEBWIN8KI.  Mr.  Chaiiman,  I 
support  HJl.  13915  and  consider  this  to 
be  long-overdue  legislation. 

T^e  solution  to  the  problem  of  provid- 
ing proper  educational  opportunities  for 
all  students  will  not  be  solved  by  an  em- 
phasis on  these  programs  whldi  arouse 
emotional  responses.  It  Is  obvious  that 
court  edicts  on  busing  have  Increased 
racial  t<jns*o"«  and  have  not  contributed 
to  educational  improvements.  Ttie  iirac- 
tical  alternative  to  ocnttnued  oourt  or- 
den  and  the  resulting  controversy  is 
prompt  congressional  action  on  this 
measure. 

This  issue  has  been  debated  ai»tiss  the 
country  in  growing  intensity  as  oourt 
edicts,  tending  to  Ignore  majority  liiink- 
Ing  of  the  public  and  especially  that  of 
parents  of  schoolchildren,  create  turmoil, 


for 


osnfnston,  and  proUems  in  our 
wtiloh  an  faatas  a  nxBumcBtid 
aMrisDnMB^  tl  iinivldtug 
nUltooaof  4tMdflDtain  OMT  pvtaUe  1 

It  lamy  Jndgmank  that . 

hawB  tbelr  nOnds  made  up  as  we  so  Into 
this  debate:  ttmr  i^kn  have  their  minds 
made  up  over  tha  pMltiooa  tter  will  take 
CD  tha  amendments  that  wttt  be  offered. 
TtienCcn,  I  wlU  dsAlbarataly  kt  bsie<  and 
lusiinlisilBn  my  support  of  thariielcbbor- 
hoed  adiael  eanoent,  my  interest  in  qual- 
ity education  for  all  studeote.  and  iJdso 
raenudnslM  my  feeUng  that  the  busing 
of  Bcfaooldiildren  merely  for  the  sake  of 
radal  balazwe  is  negative  rather  than 
positive  policy. 

May  I  also  reemphasixe  my  belief  that 
it  was  and  is  wrong  to  bus  ehUdren  on 
a  mandatoty  basts  eaoept  to  provide 
sound  education.  Tbe  oMlgallon  of  our 
instttntioDs  at  learning  is  to  provide  the 
finest  possible  edaeatlcBi  for  the  etudenis 
imder  their  Jurisdlettan.  To  give  integra- 
tion priority  over  sound  educational  ad- 
minislxation  creates  mora  problems  than 
it  solves  and  worm  to  the  detriment  of 
the  student,  tiie  teacher,  and  the  tax- 
payer. 

In  closing  these  brief  remarks,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  make  other  pointe  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  unendments.  I  believe 
this  bill  dcsCTVCs  to  and  will  reeelve  over- 
whelming support  in  the  House.  I  trust 
that  tbe  other  body  will  give  it  priority 
attention  Immediately  after  tiie  congres- 
sional reoess. 

Mr.  HARRDiaTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  HJl.  13915,  the  so- 
called  Bqual  Educational  Opportunities 
Act  of  1972.  It  is  a  distortion  of  the  high- 
est magnitude  to  attempt  to  dothe  a 
biU  which  seeks  to  retard  our  progress 
toward  genuine  equality  for  all  Ameri- 
cans, one  which  attempts  to  negate  the 
Federal  Court's  power  to  remedy  school 
segregation  by  busing,  with  such  an  up- 
right. Just  and  equality  ringing  title.  It 
should  be  entitled  what  it  really  is,  "mi 
antlbushtg,  anti-integration"  bUl. 

The  intent  of  the  framers  of  the  bill 
to  dilute  the  guarantees  of  tbe  14th 
amendment  Is  nowhere  more  evident 
than  In  section  202  of  the  measure.  Ttus 
seetion  states: 

Tb*  laUure  of  an  edTteatlonal  acwnoy  to 
attain  m  baUnce,  on  tti*  bMts  of  rac*.  ooior. 
or  n«^^^>nal  origin,  of  •tudsata  among  Its 
acfaoois  aiiaU  not  oonsUtuta  •  dMxlai  of  aquAl 
educatlouai  opportunity,  or  equal  protection 
of  the  laws. 

This  provision  would  in  effect  impede 
further  school  desegregation  efforts.  This 
measure  if  adwted  would  take  us  back 
to  the  days  before  Brown  against  Board 
of  Bdueatlon,  when  radal  segisgaUon 
In  schools  was  tbe  law  of  tiie  land. 

What  does  this  legislation  do,  Mr. 
Chairman?  It  does  not  reeOly  provide  any 
new  funds  to  upgrade  otir  eoonomlcallv 
inferior  schooU.  The  l&OO  million  that 
this  bill  would  redirect  to  provide  basic 
instruettoDal  and  suppwtive  servloes  for 
students  in  stfMKds  having  a  hl^  propor- 
tion of  students  from  Ibw-lneeatia  fatnl- 
lies  has  already  been  appnnaiKled  under 
the  wp**»rg«tey  School  Aid  Act. 

The  thmst  of  the  ligtehdten  iwtfd  be 
to  idace  pcnnanect  pndtlMttoos  and  re- 
trlcttoos  on  tbe  use  of  hodhg  to  aoUere 
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m  oar  Khoals.  It  woold 
oaOy  ••  a  IwitsMaKt  to  end 

is  tlH 


,    prolOMB  tl»  iMMttW   of 

Mk  aaraUed  in  tte  lint  •  grMln. 
It  to  at  tiila  aver  iMnwrer.  that  Mhool 
jwwifegattan  to  tha  mort  sucoMrfuL 

HJL  I3i»  atoa  lepwunto  ttM  moBt 
far-tWMhiBf  lasldattve  aaaault  on  t&e 
Indapanilmoe  of  the  Voderal  JwM^riary. 
It  to  an  attHnpt  to  rarerae  ttw  praiate- 
gratbm  dfiffW"*^"  of  the  Stipieme  Court, 
and  vepneenta  a  blatant  disregard  of  the 
sepamtloa  at  powers. 

I  \ug»  all  my  colleaguea  who  aeek 
quali^  education  for  all  to  Join  me  in 
Tottoff  •gainst  thto  bill. 

Mr  nUNAH.  Mi.  Chairman,  I  rtoe  in 
oppaittlim  to  H  Jt.  1391S.  Thto  bUl  to  Utled 
the  '^bnial  gitii'^Hnnfti  opportunities 
Act.*  Revar  has  a  bill  been  more  inaccu- 
rately labeled.  Thto  aieasure  will  frus- 
trate equal  opportunity  and  in  many 
easee  render  it  Impossible. 

The  chairman  of  the  Leadership  Con- 
ferene*  on  Oyil  Rights.  Roy  WiUdns.  has 
said  that  our  action  on  this  bill  will  be 
•one  of  the  crucial  civU  rights  votes  of 
the  past  10  years."  The  lines  are  well 
drawn.  Some  of  us  will  vote  to  restrict 
the  ways  in  which  desegregation  can  be 
aceompartied.  Ottiers,  myself  Indued. 
win  vote  Mgatnst  thto  bill  because  we  will 
not  sanction,  in  ttie  name  of  buting  or 
any  ottier  slogan,  a  continuation  of  exist- 
ing, purposefully  segregated  public 
schooto. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  previously  spok- 
en oat  In  this  Chamber  on  busing.  I  have 
Indicated  as  forcefully  as  I  know  how 
why  this  issue  to  in  reality  a  mere  dis- 
guise for  other  issues  too  dark  to  be 
dtoeuBBsd  In  the  company  of  civilized 
men. 

I  have  Indicated  that  measures  such 
as  thto  bin  are,  in  the  view  rf  many  if  not 
most  ccnstttuticmal  experts,  unconstitu- 
tional. And  I  have  tried  to  demonstrate 
that  passage  of  legislation  such  as  this 
win  undermine  the  delicate  but  hith- 
erto unshattered  balance  of  respon- 
sibilities among  the  executive,  legislative, 
and  JiKUeial  branches. 

We  do  not  approach  the  issue  of  busing 
in  a  vacunm  of  social  policy;  rather,  we 
approach  It  in  the  context  of  the  fuUUl- 
ment  of  a  national  goal  tiiared  by  nearly 
every  American  of  good  will.  That  goal 
was  described  as  follows  by  President 
Nixon  h»  hto  March  24,  1970,  statement 
on  school  desegregation.  The  President 
stated: 

It  is  daer  thst  nciikt  Isolation  ortUnsrlly 
has  ma  edvMne  sffsct  on  •dueaUon.  We  also 
kwNT  tbaS  ili—gmisrinm  is  vital  to  quaUty 
•ducaktan — aot  only  &am  tba  atandpolnt  of 
ralaUv  tba  aoblavament  Levels  of  ttte  dis- 
advaatassdt  but  also  from  the  staiulpolat 
of  iifjptng  all  children  achieve  a  broad-based 
boBian  understanding  tbat  tncreaslngty  is 
entlal  tn  today's  woiid. 


What  wa  syeak  oC  tba  use  of  busing  as 
a  mr-rr  t«  aocompMsh  that  goal,  we  do 
not  iiwiwt  that  busing  to  the  only  such 
mtari.  atm  that  It  to  tba  best  means  un- 
der all  dicuraatanfiaa.  Many  other  tech- 
nlqaaahave  been  and  are  used  to  deeegre- 
gate  aehoola.  Schools  have  been  inte- 
grated bf  "Ttoj'g*^  the  grade  structure 
of  the  system,  hy  redrawing  attendance 


HMB,  by  nnilttoehool  pahring,  and  by  the 
asBstracttai  of  new  faolllttos  Indeed,  as 
VM  aHPiaMto  a  society  in  wblidx  aoud  OIK 
tmrmnjtyiaagfwiadtiittitiflaHfcalfaooe- 
Ing  and  emplavaHnt  as  well  ae  educa- 
tlenu  itto  Idgtaly  llk^  that  such  alternate 
t^r*'n*T'—  will  predominate  even  more 
than  tiiey  do  today. 

Moreover,  limitations  on  the  use  of 
busing  are  specifically  sanctioned  by  the 
aupreme  Cour*.,  which,  in  3wann,  stated 
in  plain  language  that  "busing  will  not 
be  allowed  to  signiflcantly  impinge  on  the 
educational  process." 

It  to  also  imperative  to  note  that  when 
we  urge  the  use  of  biising  to  achieve  in- 
tegration in  some  circumstances,  we  are 
not  advocating  the  introduction  of  a  new, 
d..ngerous,  or  imtested  activity.  To  the 
contrary,  as  Mrs.  Lucy  Wilson  Benson, 
the  president  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  SUtes,  Dr.  William 
T.  Coleman.  Jr.,  president  of  the  NAACP 
Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund, 
Incorporated,  and  others  have  testified, 
busing  and  public  education  have  tradi- 
tionally been  Inseparable  in  our  country. 
In  fact,  historically,  busing  "was  an  im- 
portant strategic  device  in  maintaining 
racial  dtoerimination  and  segregati<si  in 
the  public  school,"  according  to  Dr.  Cole- 
man. A  1967  pamphlet  prepared  for 
HEW,  "Race  and  Place;  A  Legal  Hlstor>- 
of  the  Neighborhood  School."  details  the 
pervasive  use  of  busing  to  promote  seg- 
regation. 

Between  1954  and  1969  our  national 
fleet  of  school  buses  grew  irom  150.000  to 
238.000  for  reasons  wholly  unrelated  to 
desegregation.  Setting  forth  statistics 
supplied  by  the  Departments  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  Transporta- 
tion. Mrs.  Benson  has  shown  that  in  the 
1960-61  school  year,  when  there  was 
virtually  no  busing  employed  to  facilitate 
Integration,  13,106,779  public  school  chil- 
dren out  of  a  total  public  school  popula- 
tion of  38,281,000  rode  a  total  of  1.5  bil- 
lion miles  on  buses.  That  year.  186.000 
school  buses  were  used  at  a  total  public 
expense  of  $505,754,515.  In  the  1970-71 
school  year,  40  percent  of  our  public 
school  children — 85  percent  when  you  in- 
clude those  using  public  transportation — 
rode  to  school  each  day  for  reasons  that 
have  nothing  to  do  with  school  desegre- 
gation. Tnus,  In  the  1970-71  school  year. 
19,617,600  public  school  children  out  of 
a  total  public  school  population  of  45,- 
905,000  rode  a  total  of  2.2  billion  miles 
on  buses.  The  256,000  vehicles  were  used 
at  a  total  public  expense  of  $990,000,000. 
Other  statistics  demonstrate  that  18 
million  students  were  bused  to  school, 
at  public  expense,  and  for  reasons  unre- 
lated to  desegregation.  In  1969-70,  and 
that  "accidents  were  proportionately  and 
considerably  fewer  than  those  associated 
with  any  other  form  of  home-to-school 
transportation,  including  walking,"  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Coleman 
before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
As  the  editors  of  the  Nation  have  so 
aptly  pointed  out: 

Antlbualng.  not  bualug.  is  the  Issue.  Bus- 
ing la  a  familiar,  long-teated  tecbnique;  there 
la  nothing  lohereutly  unfair  or  arbitrary 
about  It.  ...  It  la  absurd  to  say  that  "com- 
pulsory busing  has  failed"  when  It  has  so 
seldom  been  fairly  tested. 


indaad,  itdaw  not  i 

Ini  tfaaa.  Ibwe  to  SDColfle  AtdkisL^pv^- 


inc  <fcd»tona  slven  by  Cbtef  Josttee 
Burser  In  the  Smmn  dacUon  of  April  20, 
1971.  and  I  dte  the  very  language  of  the 
Chief  Justice: 

Wa  flita  DO  basla  for  holding  that  the 
local  school  authorities  may  not  be  required 
to  enaploy  bua  transportation  as  one  tool  of 
school  desegregation.  Desegregation  plans 
cannot  be  limited  to  the  walk-In  school. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  goes  oa  to  say: 
Baaing  wUl  not  be  allowed  to  a%nlflcantly 
Impinge  on  the  eduoattoiMa  pnceaa. 

The  Chief  Justice  went  on  to  define 
what  unreasonable  busing  is,  and  these 
are  his  words: 

When  the  time  or  distance  of  travel  is 
so  great  as  to  risk  either  the  health  of  the 
chOdrea  or  elgntfloantly  Impinge  on  the 
educational  process 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  circumstances  In 
which  this  bill  comes  tare  today- 
plucked  from  the  proper  jurisdiction  of 
our  conscientious  Education  and  Labor 
Comruttee  and  forced  to  the  floor  by 
some  members  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee— are  pairticularly  unfortunate.  That 
such  a  procedure,  undermining  the  ap- 
propriate working  of  the  committee  sys- 
tem, could  be  allowed  indicates  to  me 
once  against  that  we  must  have  com- 
prehensive reform  of  the  procedures  ol 
this  House. 

I  for  one  Intend  to  continue  to  make 
such  reform  a  top  priority. 

I  insert  in  the  Recoko  at  this  point 
three  highly  relevant  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  APL-CIO.  the  United 
States  Catholic  Conference  and  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights, 
in  opposition  to  this  bill.  I  endorse  these 
views  completely: 

Amjoucam   Pedebation 

OP  Labob  and  Concrkss 
OF   Industrial   OaoANizAnoNs. 
Waahinffton,  DC.  AuffUtt  15,  1972. 
Hon.  RoBniT  P.  Deinan. 
U.S.  Bouse  of  Representatives, 
WashinfftoK,  D.O. 

DKAa  CoMa^MWMAN  DaiNAN:  The  AFL-CIO 
strongly  opposes  the  enactment  of  HJl.  13915, 
the  Equal  Educational  Opportunities  Act  or 
1972.  The  title  of  this  legislation  Is  as  mis- 
leading as  the  claUn  of  Its  proponents  that 
the  bill  Is  simply  an  antl-buslng  measure. 

HJl.  13916  la  an  unconstitutional,  anti- 
desegregation ,  antl -court  prof>osal  that  does 
not  proThte  a  penny  of  new  money  for  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

The  legislation  propoees.  In  the  guise  or 
regulating  the  courts'  Jurisdiction,  to  deprive 
the  courts  of  the  power  to  enforce  the  14th 
Amendment  through  busing  orders  designed 
to  eradicate  the  last  restlges  of  the  segre- 
gated "dual  school  system.  The  bill  does  not 
merely  suggest  court  guidelines.  It  rules  out 
the  remedy  of  transportation  In  situations 
where  transportation  la  tha  only  remedy  for 
the  violation  of  oonatttutlonal  rights. 

In  the  case  of  students  In  the  sixth  grade 
or  below,  the  bill  prohibits  transportation 
beyond  the  "closest  or  next  closest  school " 
even  If  busing  beyond  such  a  school  is  es- 
rental  for  the  protection  of  the  l*th 
Amendment  rights.  Te*.  as  AFIj-CIO  Presi- 
dent George  Meany  pointed  out,  Marob  32. 
1972:  "The  rt^ta  In  question  are  those  of 
Individual  school  ohlldran  aad  oDfis  lost  for 
any  school  year  cannot  be  recaptuxwL" 

Nor  Is  there  any  attempt  In  this  legislation 
to  provide  new  funds  either  for  compensa- 
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^i^ult  iisifir  the 

gnm.  BBAa  ftmdB,  (tf 
at»taec«»aftigdsssp    ^ 

tHa  lack  of  asvf  uatftag, 
potential  iw*o  at  Vm  Labor-! 
UoM  bm  wttb  Its  inewsss  la  WBMA  THIS  I 
j^,y.ri«a,  makes  •  nwckary  of  tbs  dsclaisd 
QOipass  at  HJEL  18915. 

xStfUHT  tbU  ymx,  tbs  AKr-OIO  caUadtyon 
the  Oongrees  to  defeat  the  oonlerenoe  report 
on  Higher  Mt»ca*lot»  bsosuas  at  tba  asM- 
ctTfl  rtglits  BMMtnaald  amsndmant.  Ws 
told,  then,  thai  passigs  at  tba 
ansadment  weuld  block  any  fuitber  aim« 
etrii  rlgbU  iegtalatloa.  Tba  Htgtaar  Kduea- 
Uon  Act  now  Is  law  aa*-«tlll— the  Bulss 
Oommlttee  U  ruablng  H.B.  13916  to  the  Soar 
in  Its  determination  tn  enact  an  even  lianSnr 
maaaure. 

On  June  2»,  1072,  the  AFL-CIO  teetlftad 
IB  opposttton  to  HJL  1M16.  Aa  we  said  In  our 
teetlsaony: 

"In  1H4.  ttm  labor  movemant  ballad  tbs 
Brown  declalon  aa  'blatoric'.  Like  aJi  talr- 
mlodad  Amsrlcans.  we  reoognlsed  tba  In- 
equities of  the  dual  school  system.  It  has 
now  been  almost  two  deeadaa  slnee  tbat 
wMelr  hailed  dsetalon.  We  have  made  pmg- 
teas,  but  tbM*  is  stm  a  long  way  to  go.  Tba 
Ayii-<ao  bM  been  tn  this  battle  for  ijrogress 
at  efscy  stop  o(  the  way. 

"Just  aa  WB  bare  fought  bard  to  imple- 
ment  the  Brown  daclslon.  we  will  vigorously 
oppose  all  efforts  to  retreat.  The  AKi-dO 
beUeves  tbat  H.R.  13916  represents  such  a 
retreat. 

Slnoeraly. 

Amiaxw  J.  BmuLUB. 
Director.  Departmemt  of  LegtslmtUm. 

Umm  Eta'ATEB 
Catholic  OottwrnaaaiKm. 
Wthinffton,  D.C.,  August  10,  i972. 

DxAs  CoNCBSsaMAM:  On  haiifil  oS  the 
United  Statea  CathoUc  Conference.  I  would 
like  to  advise  you  of  the  poeltlon  the  Con- 
ference has  taken  with  reepeet  to  three  so- 
called  "antl-bnstng"  measurea  that  may  soon 
be  acted  upon  by  ttie  Hooae  of  Bepreaenta- 
Uves: 

HJ.  Bas.  aso,  the  proposed  Coaatltutlonal 
amendment; 

HJft.  13916.  the  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities Act;  and 

HJt.  13916,  the  Student  Transportation 
Moratorium  Act. 

The  VJB.  OattioUe  Oonferenoe  etroagty  op- 
poess  each  of  tbeaa  MBs.  The  laaua  at  radal 
relatloM  is  fondanentaUy  a  moral  one,  aa 
the  OathsMa  bttftofis  of  tha  United  Stataa 
hava  often  pointed  out.  One  aapeot  of  tbat 
Issue  Is  tba  right  of  all  children  to  eqaal 
educational  (^parttmity.  To  sseuTe  tbat 
right,  busing,  while  certainly  not  a  total 
solution,  may  In  acme  lastaneee  fia  a  helpfal 
and  Indeed  a  naeeesary  tnstRUMBt. 

Enaetmsnt  at  any  ct  theaa 
be  a  senoMa  aatback  to  tha  q/umt  for  raetel 
lasttoa  and  s«ual  adUBStlnsisI  oppartvBlt^. 
It  Is  our  amsDt  bofw  tbat  tba  Coo^ass  wUl 
rec(«nlsa  tba  inaonslstency  ctf  tbsss  propos- 
als with  tba  oonstltutlonal  maodats  to  ds- 
segregata  the  natioa's  schoola  aad  wttb  tba 
good  faith  efforts  being  mad*  to  ImplUBBUt 
that  mandate. 

Wa  ur«a  you  te  vote  agaliiat  each  at  tbasa 
faUH.  sbaald  tbsgr  raaah  tba  floor  at  tba 
House. 

fimoarely  yeun. 
Most  Bav.  Joseph  L.  BrtmsnTW. 

aeneral  Secretory. 


OSi  Okvil 
Wm»ht»tton.  DJO..  Augvat  IB.  IKt, 
Oommmmaum:  Tbls  Tlnnd^.  Au- 
gust 17,  you  will  ba  called  upon  to  oast  oos 
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tks  ttr 

Mi  (BvU 
poaetblsbUL  Ws  has* 
maaatwe  In  tba  Beow  and 
have  sant  latteta  ta  iwsmbsts  (tf 
expressing  our  views.  Uttls  parposa  U  served 
by  rapsattog  at  Isngtb.  oar  ob)aetlaaB  to  this 
bill.  Potting  tha  matter  aa  tariafty  as  poaslMa. 
wa  are  appalled  by  a  ossaswa  that  sssia  ta 
restrlet  tha  fadsral  eoorts  la  tbslr  dittl 
tlas*  aa  thaS,  in  many  Instanoaa.  tba 
would  ba  prcdilNtad  tram  pi'ealNix 
adlaa  for  daaegrsgattaa  aasn  whan  tbsy  fait 
theaa  remadlas  would  best  asrva  tba  purpoaas 
of  Justice.  We  think  such  restrletlons  an 
plainly  imconstltutlooaL  HOW  can  a  oomt 
uphold  a  rl^t  If  It  la  dsnlad  the  use  of  aA 
poealbia  means  for  protecting  that  rlgtotf 
But  wa  aak  you  to  lack  beyond  tfca  tatt 

mUlloas  a<  tba  naaanlsmtBSrtty  ffKMva.  wlM 
laak  to  OiHmaas  aad  tha  fSdaral  ooorto  te 
secure  tbalr  rltfats  for  tbww  r»  ataoast 
twenty  yeara.  we  who  baliara  in  winning  oar 
rights  through  the  damocratle  process  have 
been  able  to  point  to  meaaurabla  progress 
brought  about  by  Uws  and  ootirt  daelsioos 
and  bava  eounaatad  patlanoa.  I  do  not  baUare 
we  can  do  that  any  meea. 

GOBstdv  whatt  a  blaefc  poraoa  seaa.  who  laok 
at  H.B.  13816.  Fbat.  tba  name:  Tha  Bqnal 
Educational  Opportunltlea  Aetl  At  oDoa  tbat 
person  is  renolnded  of  the  olden  daya  whaa 
the  doctrine  In  Southern  scbooU  waa  "sspa- 
rate  but  equal." 

The  whtia  tenor  of  HS.  18816  is  dastgnsd 
to  oonflzm  tht  aospleian.  New  tbat  there  haa 
baaa  a  slgnlficank  incream  la  aeheoi  dmg 
rogation,  a  bUl  appears  that  aaaka,  uadsrths 
gulN  of  saCtbig  guklaHnaa.  to  luitilct  tha 
ways  la  which  dessgi  station  caa  ba  senom 
pUataad.  Busing  u  to  ba  the  laat  maaoa  pos- 
sil>la.  I  win  not  dwell  on  what  emotions 
buses  and  busing  stir  in  the  breasts  of  Uack 
people  vaterana  of  tba  IContgooary  boycott, 
tba  WrtiSdom  BMaaand  mora  than  aosntury 
of  iiaiac  m  tha  bask.  Ttur  *<*  >*■«  vstsr- 
ans  o<  tba  Uac  rtdm  tteS  took  tUMB  to  asf 
ragatad  sctMola.  It  la  dlflealt  for  tbam  te 
vuMlarstand  why  Ooag— .  sMsr  taUog  itttia 
note  of  that,  u  wirtrtanly  xouaad  to  aatlrwi 
now  tbat  white  paianta  bava  b^un  to  com- 
plain about  busing  meant  to  aecomphSb  con- 
stiranonauy-requtrea  tMsegrvBacnnL 

Aiad  what  dam  tbts  MB  da  for  thoaa  at 
ua  alarmed  at  rmtrtaaatoa  that -eaa  only 

uigiiigatlnnt  Ik  tbsirnw  ua  a  aoy: 
for 

NUoa.  who  is  net  noted  for  bis  gMMrosuy 
in  mattats  of  edueattoa.  asked  for  81  bmioa. 
Ifot  only  is  tbat  8800  mlQlon  too  Utna.  tt 
Isnt  even  new  money.  It  Is  taken  from  18w 
_  oaiy 

mt^m  stwng  imiiiis^nii  hma  at 
old  days,  wksn  tha 
aam  T"mg^_  but  the  biaek  aahools 
dsrf  andsd  stasfika.  and  tbs  whMa  Xelka  naasr 
gpt  around  to  wocUag  on  tba  equal  park. 
Those  were  tba  dank  sad  wa  aca  ramladad  o< 
tbem  agsla.  when  every  grudging  ooncssrton 
waa  caloulatad  to  be  demeaning  and  an  in- 
sult. 

DOB^  ten  us  this  MB  Is  needed.  It  Is  not. 
The  eeurta  on  tSta  whale  bava  been  earefoi 
itaasNrlmwimagqg 


«r  Nortii  namttna  Ur. 
I  aa  ftanly  ooaiyfaieed  that 
Cba  ftaal  «oiuUoB  to  the  pvoUeon  ni  mtc- 
oeatfully  lategaroMnt  our  aeluoi  mtem 
vamt  b«  forvad  hgr  us  in  Ooncreas  and  hj 
our  leoal  wnaannttlw  and  no*  by  the 
courts.  It  nmst  be  aa  ukiwor  tba*  is  na- 
BonaUy  acoeptaU*  over  tha  loBig  puU  to 
the  tamad  UMlori^  of  both  tateekB  and 
wUtes.  It  BEMii*  be  an  suMfwer  tha*  anpUes 
equally  to  aU  aaoMoM  o<  the  eoontiy^ 
the  North  end  Waa*  aa  neB  aa  the  fiOHtb. 

If  OBD- aehoel  ayatana  and  our  oMIaa  axe 
to  aarwkv  orer  the  laoc  ran.  ve  aauBt 
reeraate  a  ae*  of  adnaetlanal  cnwditlaais 
wfaieh  can  be  laaaiiaeWy  Juatiilad  toour 
BffTlav  of  our  aunMct.  Tlila 
ne  laaa  than  aa*a 
aebool  ayatam  deMferiac  an  4 

oiveitUBity  of  blftiaa*  (paaittr  to 
child.  IirtesraUei 
•cbleved  fa7  the  naace  rntadnc  of 
a^  than  loa*  thniHi^  zeaasreaetlan.  is 
nek  tha  aalMUoai  to  ear  p^eMwna  TSie 
gn^daal  aHui*W!"ft"^  of  iwbaB  pubtta 
eduaertom  by  the  mUUBe  olaaa  can  only 
lead  to  a  gradoal  datefioraflon  of  our 
puUie  edneational  ayatem. 

It  ia  both  evU  and  IBecal  to  say  to  a 
child:  "You cannot  attesMl thia  acheet  ba- 
cauBeit  is  a  wfatte  aoheol."  But  how  oaiefa 
faettar  U  it  to  say:  "Yna  muatattsBd  thia 
sehetf  beeauae  it  is  integrated  aad  we 
need  you  for  zmolal  balanee."  Tim  ideal  is 
a  sMttafciasi  ia  vbieh  zawe  is  lireievasit  to 


Braeeeupaticai  with  mathamatlaal  pr»- 
dsion.  unfoftttnetaly.  is  na*  tha  way  to 
aefaicva  tba*  IdeoL 

I.  ahmc  wtth  o*herB.  have  worked  for 
aaaeral  yeafiB  on  a  taUl  alaaed  at  theaa 
obieettTaa.  ItieicwiiMa  em  lealwrtlirl  in 
HJt.  ISMS  iabxidnoed  by  CTiein i 

Tlm^w  w  ««wl  »i>^  T—  mmm  iln  s  ■  rl  ♦ha^  In  tba 

ran  BoaiethiBc  like  thia  Utt  will 

of  0081- 

I  shaU  eoaitlnue  to  ^Bark  f er  it.  Tbe 
porcean*  UB  baf eas  the  Boaae,  even  U 
EMMad.  is  no  floal  aoiatiaR.  nnnkty.  the 
siwnni  18  no*  than  for  o»  bin  a*  thia 
time.  Osdatan  la  still  iiaiailaii  in  Goai- 


of 
pi 

I 


aoddrfl  rtibtaf  owiaa  ttm  lefaae 
hovhe«fllr 
tt  to 
and  to 
toaaett 
raelatt.WMlea« 
BMiy  be 
that  the  oMjoaHy  of 


lawa  pmssd  la  li 
18881  ■WISW8  to 
Mgbi 

at  what  is 
equality  ate  beginning  to 


inrir  eoBwoRied  for  the  walfaxe  of  ttielr 
cfaildnn  and  for  their  «iiiMfgB%  lishla 
aa  thar  ner  pereelw  thaaB.  TliBBe  an 
cood  dttane  wtao^  by  and  iMBk  Umb 
faithfuUr  sMiiMcted  puUte  ««Mttoa 
MAidm  Beaa  pratidad  tin  raawiinw  to 


gratlcn  as  rii^t  and  Joat  Bat  ttiey  are 
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heartsick  to  see  the  deterioration  In  the 
quaUty  of  our  schools  and  what  It  means 
ioT  the  future  of  their  chfldren.  We  must 
reassure  the  disadvantaged  minority  but 
also  the  advantaged  majority  that  their 
children  will  not  become  victims  of 
wholesale  relocations.  We  cannot  jeop- 
ardise the  education  and  life  chances  of 
one  child  in  the  interest  of  Improving 
others.  We  must  level  up,  not  down. 

Our  present  system  Is  not  doing  this. 
Uberals  and  civil  rights  advocates  must 
realize  that  oiu:  present  system  of 
achieving  educational  equality  through 
busing  is  not  working.  Ihstead  of  burying 
their  heads  In  the  sand  and  denying  this, 
they  should  seek  alternative  ways  of 
achieving  their  goals. 

In  the  long  view  of  history,  the  United 
States  will  be  Judged  to  have  made  a 
gi«at  effort — one  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  mankind — to  bring  the  black 
mftn  into  the  mainstream  of  society.  But 
the  effort  is  falling  in  its  present  form. 

The  ^ort,  as  far  as  school  desegre- 
gation Is  concerned,  has  been  both  a  suc- 
cess and  a  failure.  It  has  been  a  success 
in  that  the  principle  of  legal,  official 
segregation  has  been  denied  everywhere. 
The  legal  structure  that  embodied  it  has 
been  destroyed  and  the  idea  repudiated. 
For  moral  as  well  as  historical  reasons, 
all  of  the  United  States  stand  firmly  for 
the  principles  of  racial  eqxiality.  This  has 
been  a  considerable  achlevemmt.  But 
the  ^ort  has  been  a  failure  in  pushing 
beyond  the  abolition  of  official  segrega- 
tloo.  to  Increase  integration  in  schools. 
Because  racial  segregation  in  public 
schools  is  both  foolish  and  wrong  does 
not  necessarily  mean  that  school  inte- 
gration through  racial  balance  is  wise 
and  just.  The  actual  integration  of  our 
achoola  on  a  aigniflcant  scale  is  an  enor- 
mously difficult  imdertakjng.  Oiu-  efforts 
to  solve  it  in  a  mechanical  racial  balance 
formula  is  failing.  Ihstead  of  denying 
this,  we  should  find  better  ways  to  reach 
the  goal  of  truly  one  society. 

The  present  biU.  the  Equal  Educa- 
<4«ynni  OppmrtaJnities  Act,  does  not  fully 
achieve  these  objectives  but  it  is  a  step 
in  the  rl^t  direction.  It  applies  largely 
to  the  North  and  West  and  not  to  the 
South,  to  thoee  areas  which  have  not  yet 
Integimted  rather  than  to  those  that 
have  already  integrated.  But  it  does 
racosnise  that  this  is  a  problem  that 
ConcNas  should  take  acticm  on  and  not 
leave  it  all  bo  the  courts.  This  represents 
the  first  eomprtisensive  bill  from  Con- 
greas  on  the  subject.  It  ts  encouraging 
that  we  in  Coogress  are  at  last  reoog- 
n«»ing  our  remansibillty  to  act.  Also,  one 
sectlm  of  Uie  bill  does  endorse  the  phi- 
losophy of  alternative  solutions  to  bus- 
ing: It  says  that  before  a  court  can  order 
busing,  it  must  first  try  other  remedies 
such  as  neighborhood  schools,  pairing 
ap<^  clustering,  revision  of  attendance 
sones  and  construction  of  new  schools. 
Thus  the  committee  bill  has  incorpo- 
rated a  major  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  Prever-Udall  bilL 

nnally.  the  bill  says  to  the  courts: 
"Tou  have  gone  too  far  too  fast — stop, 
look,  and  nstsD." 

BCr.  POOSLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  through 
almost  two  decades  as  a  CongiuHmnn 
and  State  logMator,  I  have  fou^it  for 


every  child's  right  to  a  free,  quality  edu- 
cation. I  still  fervently  believe  that  all 
chlldi«n  should  be  treated  equally  before 
the  law.  I  also  look  forward  to  the  time 
when  children  of  all  races,  religions,  cuid 
backgrounds  will  be  integrated  in  a  qual- 
ity school  system.  Indeed  my  young  son 
attends  an  Integrated,  local  public  school 
in  New  York. 

However,  ctxrrent  efforts  to  attain  qual- 
ity, integrated  education  with  busing  will 
fail.  I  am  presently  and  have  always  been 
opposed  to  the  mandatory  and  involim- 
tary  busing  of  schoolchildren  for  the  piu-- 
pose  of  meeting  racial  and  ethnic  quotas. 
I  have  voted  against  involuntary  busing 
both  times  the  issue  has  been  before  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  will  vote 
against  It  here  today,  by  voting  for  the 
Equal  Education  Opportunity  Act. 

The  busing  of  schoolchildren  into 
strange  neighborhoods  is  a  serious  threat 
to  their  health  and  safety.  From  ciurent 
research  that  I  have  seen,  most  school- 
buses  are  Inferior  vehicles,  so  that  the  use 
of  existing  schoolbuses  exposes  our  chil- 
dren to  many  potential  safety  hazards 
and  dangers. 

These  dangers  are  the  sort  of  thing 
that  parents  like  myself  had  attempted  to 
avoid  when  we  bought  our  homes.  I  know 
that  in  my  own  case  the  fact  that  there 
is  a  nearby,  quality  public  school  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  purchase  of  my 
home. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  busing  aids  the  educational 
process.  Most  recent  educational  research 
shows  that  in  many  cases  busing  hurts 
educational  progress. 

Although  proponents  of  busing  argue 
that  it  helps  race  relations,  I  believe  that, 
In  fact,  It  Increases  racial  tensions.  The 
poor  child  is  forced  to  compete  with  stu- 
dents who  have  been  provided  with  early 
educational  enrichment  and  are  better 
prepared.  Stiff  classroom  competition 
and  middle-class  afBuence  may  well  over- 
whelm the  poor  child,  decreasing  the 
child's  motivation  to  learn,  and  creating 
additional  resentment  and  a  new  genera- 
tion of  racial  tension. 

Equally  important  is  that  this  Nation's 
heritage  of  a  free  quality  neighborhood 
pubUc  school  system  is  at  stake.  In  school 
districts  in  my  area,  busing  results  in  two 
schools  under  one  roof,  as  white  middle- 
class  students  who  are  educationally  pre- 
pared are  placed  in  honor  classes  and  the 
deprived  students  are  placed  in  other 
classes. 

Additionally,  busing  plans  require  sev- 
eral billions  of  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
buses  including  drivers,  maintenance. 
and  so  forth.  That  money  woidd  be  far 
better  spent  on  improving  education  and 
building  additional  classroom  space.  Par- 
ticularly at  a  time  when  school  systems 
are  in  dire  financial  straits,  we  should 
not  reqidre  them  to  waste  money  on 
busing. 

Indeed,  the  fact  is  that,  under  current 
law.  when  a  poor  child  is  bused  Into  a 
middle-class  neighborhood,  that  school 
does  not  receive  any  of  the  Federal 
funds— including  title  I  funds— that  are 
allocated  to  deprived  school  areas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  racial  reconciliation 
and  quality  education  are  among  the 
fundamental  issues  facing  this  Congress. 


I  believe  my  position  will  guarantee  boUi 
of  those  goals. 

Mr.  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  broad  consensus  in  this  cotmtry  that 
we  must  become  a  single  society  and  at 
the  same  time  that  we  must  provide 
quality  education  for  all  our  people  re- 
gardless of  race.  Ever  since  the  1964 
Brown  decision  the  public  schools  have 
been  the  institutions  we  have  looked  to 
first  to  accomplish  these  goals.  In  the 
years  since  Brown  we  have  made  great 
progress  In  breaking  down  the  legal  bar- 
riers separating  the  races.  Most  of  the 
public  now  accepts  the  desirability  of 
integrated  schools  and  will  cooperate  in 
their  creation.  But  there  is  a  point  where 
this  cooperation  ends.  That  point  is 
reached  when  the  program  to  integrate 
the  schools  begins  to  have  an  adverse 
effect  on  the  education  ciiildren  receive. 
Since  reliable  research  studies  like  the 
Armor  report  have  concluded  that  we  are 
at  that  point  today,  the  issue  has  become 
how  to  achieve  quality  ediication  and  a 
single  society  at  the  same  time.  We  must 
find  a  way  to  achieve  both.  If  we  force 
people  to  choose  between  the  two  tliey 
are  going  to  opt  by  hiige  majorities  for 
the  more  visible  benefits  of  education. 

The  bill  before  the  House  today  is  a 
conscientious  attempt  to  achieve  both  of 
these  goals.  It  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  integration  and  quality  education 
are  not  mutually  exclusive,  that  they  are 
attainable,  and  attainable  with  the  con- 
sent of  all  the  people.  But  to  attain  our 
goals  we  will  have  to  listen  to  all  the 
people  and  be  willing  to  reflect  their 
views  In  the  legislation  we  pass.  This 
kind  of  reconciliation  Is  exactly  what  a 
representative  legislature  is  supposed  to 
do.  No  one  can  force  solutions  to  tough 
social  problems  down  the  throats  of  the 
voters  in  a  democracy.  The  public  does 
not  have  to  stand  for  it  and  It  will  not. 

Recently  we  have  seen  a  number  of 
courts  try  to  Impose  integration  pro- 
grams on  unwilling  commimities  by  ju- 
dicial flat.  The  courts  have  no  legislative 
guidelines  to  rely  on  and  have  ordered  a 
series  of  different  solutions  to  similar 
fact  situations.  The  mandatory  nature  of 
these  decrees  and  their  negative  Impact 
on  ttie  educations  of  both  majority  and 
minority  pupils  have  led  to  loud  emd  de- 
termined resistance  across  the  country. 
In  Detroit  the  public  has  responded  by 
simply  refusing  to  vote  the  necessary 
funds  to  carry  out  the  court  orders.  In 
other  cities  and  States  the  principal  re- 
action has  been  to  push  for  an  amend- 
ment to  the  U.3.  Constitution  outlawing 
busing  as  a  means  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance. Both  these  reactions  put  us  further 
from  our  ultimate  goals.  But  just  as  im- 
portantly, both  of  them  lead  right  back 
into  this  Chamber. 

In  a  democracy  there  is  no  way  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  working  out  some  plan 
acceptable  to  the  voters.  If  we  do  not 
face  up  to  our  re^xmsibilitleB  and  pass 
a  systematic  and  cohesive  legislative 
policy  in  this  area,  we  will  find  oursdves 
forced  to  try  to  make  policy  piecemeal 
through  bailout  fimdlng  bills  and  short- 
term  tactical  amendments  to  tbe  Consti- 
tution. 
This  is  the  time.  This  to  the  bill.  While 
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tUsMil  wmtMiati»ai39  vraotmA  by  ths 
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Dslnt  of  ytxir  CoouotttM  oa  XcmeaUan.  It 


-no"  todagr  oa  tUs  MO. 
f wse  to  uoeoMtttutional  and 


U  to  no  seoMtot,  for  ezaaapls.  that  tb* 
biU  coatalBS  both  soMeliiiM  and  aal»- 
,^.«t<ai  aid  for  undscprlviksed  otatt- 
dxen.  At  one  point  the  oommlttse  had 
^ttW^  that  the  mibUe  call  for  action 
IB  thto  axsadMoandsd  a  qaick  and  atepte 
set  of  integration  guldaMntw,  rattasr  than 
tiis  btlfT"*^  tdB  pwposed  br  the  Pres- 
Mant.  The  coaniansatory  education  tlUa 
ol  tba  bin  was  atrtefccn.  and  my  motion 
to  idnstate  It  f  aUML  Tbe  latex  restora- 
tioo  of  thto  aid  program  u  an  eaampta 
oi  tboklnd  of  icasnnfirt  debate  that  has 
etaaraeteriaed  tha  eoaamittee's  coraUera- 
ttOB  ot  thto  emotional  measure. 

Ttm  gukMlnae  in  the  bUl  result  from 
ravareh  whlafa  finds  that  basing  dees 
not  work  as  either  a  tool  to  achieve  Im- 
iwofcd  edpcatlon  or  a  vehid*  to  lessen 
lt^inn«  between  the  races.  But  once  we 
ncognize  thto.  we  have  an  oiikgatlon  to 
ptevkto  the  kind  of  programs  that  can 
sffimr"'*'  these  goals.  As  Seeretary 
Bkfaantoon  pointed  out.  careful  ana  oon- 
oeatrated  oompsnsatorr  education  pro- 
grasM  can  craok  through  rJie  educational 
barriers  oA  the  past.  Based  on  analysss 
of  Callfomials  title  I  programs,  the 
Seeretary  conehided: 

TtMC*  Is  atroog  evldtiic*  tbat  wcU  planiMd 
lae  Mlsilatiilwcirt  oompensat'.dry  educftUon 
pngraBA  wbl<^  prorl'l*  addlUetua  aarrtoM 
tx  baalo  Itsmfng  at  »  crltlsal  maas  level  oA 
1150-1300  per  pupU.  over  and  above  r«g- 
nter  educational  expeoAes  do  improre  tbe 
Mhlerement  of  slow  learning  chUdren. 

Tbe  bill  authorizes  $MOX>Oe  per  year 
to  be  added  to  B8EA  title  I  noooeys  in  the 
T]tnHl>f»t  flffaegl*  to  produce  long  boun  of 
•UBed  compeosatory  help  in  basic  sub* 
Jscti  like  mathfmattcH.  language,  and 
basto  sumwrtlve  servlees  like  counseling. 
nutrition  and  health.  No  funds  csja  be 
used  for  overhead,  major  capital  Invest- 
oimts.  or  wtu&n^  salaiy  increases.  I  am 
pieaaed  ihst  tbe  committee  recognised 
th»  value  of  thto  title  and  reeoosidered 
ito  rejection  of  the  aid  prognun.  We  also 
added  a  clear  assurance  that  nothing  in 
thtolAUto  to  alter  the  amount  of  agrant 
a  local  educational  agency  to  dlglble  to 
reeetve  under  BSSA  Utle  I. 

One  otbsr  aspect  of  the  bin  merits 
eooament.  Section  201  estabUsbes  for  tbe 
Ibst  time  an  express  reqvdrement  that 
schooto  take  a£Drmative  action  to  over- 
cone  iB'^n^gT  barriers  that  impede 
•OMl  participation  by  students.  Tlds 
provision  espedally  aids  Mtetcan 
learn  wfaoae  languagw  and  cidttiral 
riers  hsTS  been  Ignored  for  toe  long. 
Prorlsiens  like  thto  are  essential  to 
arhiering  true  equality  of  edticatlonal 
opportunity  for  all  our  dtiiens. 

I  beUeve  thto  tain  mcrlto  wide  support. 
But  your  ccoHBaittee  to  not  holding  It  out 
as  the  final  mrd  on  the  subient.  tt  to 

Let  tbs  paaplers  eleeted  represcntattve 
veak.  IM  us  mHe  oar  people's  priori- 
ttoa  Into  ttito  bffl  saad  give  the  courts  tbe 
guidance  tbey  need,  ife  one  can  do  ttds 
lob  tons.  If  we  reftve  to  do  it,  the  peo- 
ple win  find  lepreseDtattves  who  wUL 

Mr.  KDCB.  Mr.  Cli«ltman..I  win  vote 


urtaa 


to 
I 

UatMMd  «•  ttm  4ttat«  and  wiMi  it  to  jd 
said  and  doae.  tt  to  eioar  that  thepnpoae 
of  this  bIB  to  to  frustrate  tha  efKnta  of 
tbe  ooMTts  to  assuM  quaUty  edneattatt  far 
aU  children  when  that  neeassltatse  bus- 
ing. 

There  to  no  one  in  tbto  Chamber  to- 
day who  advocates  busing  ftv  the  sake  of 
Hwing  I.  along  with  evecy  one  of  yeu. 
agree  that  busing  to  the  least  dsetrahle 
technlQue  for  ending  tbe  shetto  school 
with  ito  educational  dcfUeaelea.  Much  to 
be  preferred  are  other  matiiods  oi  piqdl 
■■nttniiMnt    siirii  m  ""l^g.  l^***«y.  ^** 

schools.  Tlie  oonrts  aee  well  onmre  o«  tbe 
BltematiTea  and  taaive  nctmaily  Imgwiii 
biMlng  only  in  these  oMOs  wiMee  all  else 
has  failed.  Tbo  ottan.  tlm  f  aitaBes  OO'* 
ourred  whm  local  autbotMtas  leiiiisd  to 
coopsrate  with  otbsr  reaaonshis  pvo- 
poeato.  Where  a  eowt  ecrs  as  It  wtfl.  idnee 
Jndgce  axe  not  lafaifflito.  there  to  the 
rlidit  of  appeal  and  it  eboHld  and  wlB  ba 
taioen  by  ooDcetned  parents.  But  we  1 
not  strip  tbe  court  of  iMing  each 


told  that  tbe 
at 


of 
ttie 


toa 


thto  UlbNBattnfi  and 

fer  the 

itnJ 

of  tbe 

of 

ontty  aad.soslal  stabllllQr  a*  a  time  in 
tbe  ctalli^  life  wtea  tbeae  yaloM  an  of 
greatest  idgnifkiance  to  haaifhy  pMsea- 
aUty  ileiiiliwd  It  means  uprooting 
the  chUd  from  hto  hame,  taaOr,  and 
friends  and  tcaaapartiBg  btoa  many  ndlas 
each  day.  and  in  aaaaa  oases  ier  many 
haiin»  IB  oodar  te  actatoee  an  axtlflelal 
rmdal  bidaMe  in  the  pofcye  sdieaiB.  » 


every  1 

apmoprlatsk  to  aeeonpitota  ttw  goal  of 

quality  education  for  aU  chUdrea. 

Mr.  ANmmziO.  Mr.  Ctaaixaan.  last 
week,  tbe  Coamdttee  osi  WdtMstlnn  end 
Labor  reported  mrt  HJi.  UMi. 
BdoeatiOBal  OpportOBitlas  Act. 
pnuntoss  osm  and  f  or  aU  to  <pMil  tbe 
pereontol  fan  *"■'*——  of  racial  stadant 
busing  that  has  JustlflaUy  ooferacad  oon* 
cemed  parents,  school  oAcMs.  and  the 
Amerlcen  pubUe.  geaarally.  foe  all  too 
many  scbool  terms.  TUe  weU-concetred 
icdslatton  proTldm  a  cheek  against  tbe 
Immodsrate  and  iiitoguMed  sorlal  policy- 
imldi«  pfw**»— *  oi  the  Federal  oonrts 
m  the  senrtttre  sotaoot 


Ituna,  wblf^  ariitat  more  wlaoly  be  obaa- 
naled  to  lavaovtag  the  oHadtty  of  edu- 
cational f  aellttlaB  available  to  aU  stu- 
daaks,  mMtJaatsnd  be  diNrted  to  attain 
a  Utopian  goal  of  raolaHy  niaaMtieal  eac- 
aetitiideL  llae  SBooBt  oKtar  la  tbe  Detroit 

oaae.  for  Inrtawm,  afccla  a 

dent  popnlatkm  of  7M.000  In  63 
mte  school  dirtiiota.  g  impjawanfufl,  tbe 
lower  court  order  wonld  roQBtta  tbepur* 
~^iiff  of  2M  buses  at  aa  ajwoadaMite 
cost  ol  M  mOkm  toi  order  to  skamt 
niiijily  SMMMO  atodaats  afaoot  the  tcaX* 
fie  rlBBiBrt  Detaeit  awa. 

An  addttteaai  eoeial  cost  of  the  unre- 
icntmc  refonaiat  polky  of  the  PMaral 
judkiaxy  la  thto  area;  namdiy.  tbe  loss 
of  people's  cowfWlaawie  la  tbe  organs  of 


m  one  of  tbe  most  laopoctaat 
m  iU  history,  at  leaat  la  receiat 
the  UB.  Supreme  Oourt.  la  ttowB  I. 
dared  that  Wais  iisuneed  racial 
eatlcn  ia  puUlc  edueadioa 
to  the  equal  proteetloa  daase  of  tbe  l«th 
^^^■wiiwont  THoftfMstola  aniMiriatart  in 
tbs  Brown  dedalea  was  that  ttte  Coa- 
stttotisB  protattMs  atates  froaa 
chikns  race  or  Oder  as  a  basto  fer : 
twy  tataa  to  tbe  paltki  scbeois.  And  yet, 
despite  tbe  idartty  and 
T»«<toM»#»  of  Ills  iiiiaslUnllisial 
laid  down  la  Brawn,  tbe  coarto  tune  over 
the  last  18  years  retrenched  to  pre- 
Brown  days.  We  are  now  told  by  tbe 
Court  ta  awama.  that  our  Ooastttnttoa 
net  only  psrmlts,  bat  demands  saslgn- 
ment  of  impOa  to  piddle  sdiools  oo  tbe 
basto  of  race  la  order  to  acfatore  a  pre- 
oonoeived  radal  mix. 

Tnrlgins.  scbool  "f^**'"  and  parento 
alUoe  are  in  a  state  of  near  total  coa- 
f  usion  over  the  eataart  of  tbe  oeaMtlta* 
tlimal  oWlgatkm  Impneeri  ivoa  tbe 
aebooU  la  thto  xespeei.  Ilito  coaif  ndoa  to 
undarataadalfle  gtfca  tbepalpatt*  toBOO- 
stoteney  of  the  casea.  Rar  naavM,  one 
achocd  distrlet  tn  rtnrtnngtl.  Ohk^  was 
t^m  t^^  tha  *»<«^f»i«f>  of  aU-biack 
adwoU  to  of  no  cottatttoMooal  coose- 


the  waatlmwata  and  ikrm  oon- 
victicB  of  a  majority  of  tbs  Amwtcan 
peovile  CB  tbto  toaue.  A  reiaot  OaOop  poU 
indieates  tbiU  Mperoent  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  IToith  and  Soutb— oppose 
computoocy  baaing  of  ctalldtaa  to  acfaleee 
iaiagTBgainan  FUrtbarmare,  teh  Oallop 
anaJyais  Indiratart  that  slaable  pnpor- 
tioas  of  blacks  omose  hastag. 

Bma  tbeae  patteaaa  of  dtaaptloa  to 
ladMdaal  Uvea  aad  coaamanttr  ocganl- 
atloB  mltfit  be  jnrttBabie  upoB  soBM  ba- 
sto of  dMBoniteabla  iattvovamsnt  la  tbe 
educattorwJ  prodaot  of  tbe  pabUc 
achooU.  TW»  has  not  hewn  the  case,  bow- 
ever.  Baiiy  maaanh  studies,  most  note- 
biy  the  rvilMaan  report  on  egaal  edu- 
«fH>f«fi^  opporttadtyf  did  sacvMt  that 
lilatlr  aUrtfata  attmrtingsfhenlalp  white 
zwighboibooda  did  better  edacatUmany 
thaa  blade  cfafldrea  attmrting  felaek 
neUbborbood  scboois.  These  stady  re- 
sulto  ware  seiaed  upoa-as  the  bade  for  a 
maaafare  baatagmavemeait  fhaf  wdnratten 
and  sodal  Iteders  saw  as  the  panacea 
that  would  lielpefll»e  the  Hatton^axadal 
szid  powrty  mtaiaBDa. 

Beoeni  toBownp  studtos  oa  the  Cole- 
man data,  boaenr.  ladleate  that  tbe 
stettotleel  sawpttng  tia>mH>Mia  used  ha 
tbe  original  study  Mlod  to  adeaaately 
aoeoant  for  vatlaai  aecloeecaaiale  fac- 
tors imrelated  to  tbe  sebod  of  attcod- 
9^(y^-  It  now  appeara  that  oualtty  of 
hooM  flnTiroBttaeak  to  moat  dlraet^  re- 

laoly.  atadtoi  ooRled  aal  uMUb  tba 
wtdte  nataa.  1I.T..  aadlMrtalii;  QBt. 
gyateoii,  teili  of  aUdi  Tstataxfiy 
adopted  iVaegrrgetlfin  itew  caUtoc  for 
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extsniive  studeot  biudng,  dononstrAted 
only  modMt  educational  gains  anumv 
Uaoki. 

In  abort,  the  r«fiilta  heralded  by  the 
refonuBxs  have  not  been  attained,  even 
where  builnc  wae  oarrled  out  within 
aehool  aystenu  of  manageable  alse  and 
with  the  support  of  parents  and  school 
administrators.  The  results  are  obvious- 
ly bound  to  be  less  encouraging  where 
the  attempt  Is  made  to  homogenize 
school  populations  of  many  tens,  or  even 
hundreds,  of  thousands  in  an  atmosphere 
of  extreme  111  will. 

For  all  at  these  reasons,  the  majority 
of  AiwH^Mia  white  and  black,  oppose 
the  bualnc  of  thrtr  children  to  schools 
ouMde  the  home  neighborhood  In  pur- 
suit of  an  illusive  and  ill-defined  racial 
balance.  Tliey  are  outra^d  by  the  intru- 
sive manipulation  of  their  children  as 
pawns  of  social  reform  by  the  Federal 
courts.  They  want  to  be  able  to  decide 
for  themselves  where  they  as  a  family 
will  live,  where  they  wlB  work,  and  where 
their  children  will  attend  public  schools. 
And  ^ey  want  ttpxal  educational  oppor- 
tunity for  all  regardless  of  race,  creed,  or 
color. 

The  committee  reported  version  of  Hil. 
13915  represents  an  enlightened  congres- 
sional response  to  the  overriding  national 
need  for  a  clear,  rational,  and  uniform 
Federal  poUcy  with  regard  to  public 
school  desegregation.  This  legislation 
would  provide  school  ofllcials  and  the 
coiirts  with  n  comprehensible — and  what 
Is  equally  Important,  a  predictable — 
standard  against  which  to  determine  a 
school  systems  obligation  under  the  14th 
amoidment.  m  so  doinv  it  would  once 
more  restore  a  measure  of  reascm  and 
sanity  to  the  conflict  and  confusion  en- 
gendend  by  the  case  law  and  go  a  long 
way  toward  correcting  the  arbitrary 
results  of  uniuunpercd  judicial  discre- 
tion. T3hiform  standards,  applicable  alike 
to  North  and  South,  emphaslring  the  so- 
cial and  educational  advantages  of  the 
neighborhood  school,  and  well  defined 
limitations  on  ttie  use  of  mass  student 
busins  can  only  serve  to  enhance  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  public 
school  eziMrience.  Coupled  with  the  pro- 
vlslon  for  infusian  of  additional  Federal 
funding  fbr  compensatory  education  in 
poor  and  disadvantaged  schools,  this  leg- 
islative package  will  assure  every  student 
in  the  country  the  equal  educational  op- 
portunity mandated  by  Brown  I  and  de- 
sired by  the  American  people  for  their 
children. 

lifCr.  FIMDLS7.  Mr.  Chnirman,  this  bill 
Is  sU^ilflcant  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
It  Is  a  bill  dealing  with  civil  rights.  That 
is  beyond  question.  Were  it  not  for  racial 
discrimination  in  schools  in  the  past  and 
present,  this  bill  would  not  be  before  us. 

The  word  "busing"  cannot  conceal  the 
fact  that  the  root  issue  is  racial. 

Tlie  basic  question  is  not  that  of  dis- 
crimination and  hardship  caused  by 
buFlng. 

For  many  years  students  in  my  home 
county  In  Illinois  have  been  bused  for 
many  miles.  Many  travel  20  miles  a  day, 
perhaps  more.  Buses  became  common- 
place dining  the  consolidation  of  school 
districts  Immediately  after  World  War 
XL  Jn  the  prewar  years  snail  schools. 


ewn  the  ancient  one-room  schools,  were 
numerous. 

Busing  was  not  always  accepted  with 
rejoloing.  lliere  is  still  some  grumbling 
in  the  dead  of  winter  about  climbing  on 
buses  about  dawn  or  sooner  and  retiun- 
Ing  at  dusk  or  lata-.  But  few,  if  any, 
today  would  wish  to  return  to  the  old 
system  of  small  neighborhood  schools. 
Buses  are  the  symbol  of  better  quality 
education  in  Pike  Coimty,  and  perhaps  in 
many  other  areas  too. 

This  bill  aims  to  restrict  the  use  of 
buses  as  a  means  of  ending  racial  dis- 
cximination  in  schools. 

It  Is  notable  for  another  reason. 

It  marks,  in  all  probability,  the  end  of 
an  era.  It  may  be  the  civil  rights  swan 
song  for  two  distinguished  Members  of 
this  body,  mm  who  have  symbolized  ad- 
vancement in  civil  rights  as  much  as  any 
other  citizens  of  my  knowledge. 

I  speak,  of  course,  of  two  great  citi- 
zens, BiLX  McCttlloch,  of  Ohio,  and 
Bkakttkl  Cellzk,  of  New  York. 

m  the  12  years  I  have  been  a  Member 
of  this  body,  this  Chamber  has  been  the 
sc«ie  of  many  a  major  battle  for  the 
advancement  of  dvil  rights.  These  two 
men,  me  of  the  party  of  Jackson,  the 
other  of  the  party  of  Lincoln,  have  al- 
ways— to  the  best  of  my  recollection — 
stood  together  and  voted  together  on  all 
these  historic  issues. 

Fortunately,  almost  all  of  these  major 
pieces  of  legislation  in  the  civil  rights 
field  have  been  progressive,  lliey  have 
represented  advance.  Mr.  McCulloch 
and  Mr.  Cklleb  have,  therefore,  beoi 
oonsistently  <hi  the  affirmative  side,  in 
favor  of  advance. 

This  bill  is  an  exception.  In  my  view  it 
represents  a  step  backward,  not  one  for- 
ward. I,  therefore,  expect  those  great 
stalwarts  in  the  battle  for  civil  rights  to 
vote  negative  when  the  time  comes. 

And  that  I  say  with  sadness — sadness 
because  neither  man  will  likely  be  in  this 
body  next  year,  and  sadness,  too,  that 
their  dvil  rights  swan  song  must  by  nec- 
essity occiu*  in  connection  with  backward 
legislation.  This  legislation  is  unworthy 
of  either  the  par^  of  Jackson  or  Lincoln. 

Almost  200  yecu^  after  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  declared  that  "all  men 
are  created  equal."  we  again  stand  at 
the  threehold  of  deciding  Just  how  far 
we  are  willing  to  go  to  implement  that 
noble  ideal.  In  times  past,  the  Republican 
Party  has  stood  to  the  fore,  sometimes  at 
terrible  sacrifice  to  keep  the  hope  ex- 
pressed in  the  Declaration  shining  before 
all  men.  Abraham  Lincoln  expressed  it 
this  way: 

!%«  Decl&THtlon  of  Independence  gave 
liberty  not  alone  to  the  people  ot  this  coun- 
try, Dut  hope  to  ail  tbe  world,  for  all  future 
time.  It  was  that  which  gave  promise  that  In 
due  timr  the  weights  would  be  lifted  from 
the  aho\ilders  of  all  men,  and  that  all  should 
have  an  equal  chance.  This  Is  the  sentiment 
embodied  in  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. ...  I  would  rather  be  assassinated  on 
tbla  ^>ot  than  surrender  it. 

Lincoln  never  surrendered  that  hope 
and  guiding  principle  "that  all  should 
have  an  equal  chance."  He  was,  in  fact, 
assassinated  because  of  it. 

It  l£  important  that  200  years  after 
that  noble  ideal  was  first  penned,  100 
years  after  Lincoln  died  for  it,  the  Re- 


publican Party  which  he  helped  to  found 
should  now  stand  reeolutely  for  the  Ideal* 
ism  he  espoused. 

Whatever  dse  the  bill  before  us  to- 
day iiccompllshes,  its  main  effect  will  be 
to  restrict  the  opportunity  for  many 
children  across  the  Nation  to  have  an 
equal  opportunity  to  secure  a  quality  ed- 
ucation. 

When  votes  are  cast  I  hope  the  party 
of  Lincoln  will  be  well  represented  in 
the  negative  column. 

Mr.  FRA8ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  never 
during  my  time  in  Congress  did  I  expeet 
to  see  us  dashing  headlong  toward  repeal 
of  Brown  against  Board  of  Educatkm, 
as  we  are  doing  tonight. 

The  patently  unconstitutional  natun 
of  section  402  is  reason  enough  to  oppose 
this  misnamed  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities Act.  But  the  harm  caused  by 
section  402  is  only  compounded  by  ths 
school  assistance  title  which  makes  a 
shambles  of  our  efforts  in  the  Higher 
Education  Act  to  aid  desegregating 
school  districts. 

Three  districts  in  my  State  that  are 
developing  desegregation  plans — ^Minne- 
apolis, St.  Paul,  and  Duluth — could  very 
well  loose  $1  million  in  emergency  school 
aid  that  they  were  expecting  to  receive 
under  the  Higher  Education  Act. 

Until  appropriations  are  made  and 
guidelines  are  written,  we  can  not  know 
for  sure  what  HJl.  13915  will  mean  for 
each  district  in  terms  of  FedersJ  aid.  But 
one  thing  we  do  know  for  sure  is  that 
this  legislation  seriously  undercuts  ef- 
forts throughout  the  country  to  break 
down  the  barriers  to  racial  separation. 

Many  civic,  religious,  and  labor  or- 
ganizations share  my  concern  about  this 
ill  conceived  measure.  On  the  national 
level,  the  AFI^-CIO  has  been  particu- 
larly vigorous  in  its  opposition  to  HJl. 

13915.  The  following  letter  from  Andrew 
Biemiller  outlines  the  national  labor  or- 
ganization's objections  to  the  bill : 

American  mnatAnoK  or 

Labos  Ain>  CONcaBsa  of 

INDVSTIAI.    OB0&NIZATION8, 

Washington,  D.O.,  Auffutt  IS,  1972. 
Hon.  DoNAlx  M.  PBasek, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Okas  CoNoazasiuN  Pkasek:  The  AFL-CIO 
strongly   opposes    tbe    enactment   of   H.   R. 

13916.  the  Equal  Educational  Opportunities 
Act  of  1B72.  Tbe  title  of  this  legUtatlon  Is 
as  misleading  as  the  claim  of  its  proponents 
that  the  bill  Is  simply  an  anti-busing  meas- 
ure. 

H.  R.  13915  is  an  unconstitutional,  anti- 
desegregation,  anti-court  proposal  that  does 
not  provide  a  petmy  of  new  money  for  equal 
educational  opportunity. 

Tbe  legislation  proposes.  In  tbe  guise  of 
regulating  the  courts'  Jurisdiction,  to  de- 
prive the  courts  of  the  power  to  enforce  tbe 
14tb  Amendment  through  busing  orders  de- 
signed to  eradicate  the  last  vestiges  of  the 
segregate*;  "dtial  school  system."  The  bill  does 
not  merely  suggest  court  guideUnes.  It  rules 
out  the  remedy  of  transportation  in  situa- 
tions whwe  transportation  is  the  only  rem- 
edy for  tbe  violation  of  constitutional  rights. 

In  tbe  case  of  students  in  the  sixth  grade 
or  below,  tbe  blU  prohibits  transportation 
beyond  tbe  "closest  or  next  closest  school" 
even  iX  busing  beyond  such  a  school  Is  esaen- 
ttai  for  tbe  protection  of  14tb  Amendment 
rights.  Yet,  as  AKMTIO  President  Osorge 
Meany  pointed  out,  Uarcb  22.  1972:  "The 
rights  in  question  are  tboee  of  Individual 
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gdMWl  eblMbm  mX  onee  lost  for  any  acakool 
^mr  naim**  *^  renfto— d. 
'^Lr  u  tlksra  W  attwvt  la  this  laglsU- 
tw«t«  xmoiitt  amw  fuads  tttbm  foe  com- 
ZmmIoit  •dueaSlon  or  lor  non-busUig  <!•- 
2=prttoa  wB-dlM-  Jmu^  the  flwt  MOO 
mfflSn  apnroprlated  xanOm  the  BmMgency 
^J^  S^ZcB  Aet  Is  to  be  tnuisf erred 
r^  pragram.  MAA  funtfs.  of  ooime.  al- 
^y  an  authorlswl  tar  dwegregatlon  pur- 


bas 


alrtady 
of 


Ttoi  l««k  of  twm  funding.  conpl»A  with  tba 
ootentlal  veto  ot  tb»  lAbor-HBW  approprU- 
Smi  bUl  with  it.  incrsas*  to  KSEA  TIU^ 
jSSnles,  makM  »  moclMry  of  the  declared 

nUTDOM  of  H.  R.  1  Wl>. 

bSmw  thle  y«M,  the  AKM3IO  call«l  upon 
tbe  Oongrwa  to  daloa*  the  ootXarMiM  r*p«t 

rtrU  rl^ts  BroomfleM  aawndiiMnt.  We  wm 
XtiM.  tbMi.  tbat  iMMg*  ^  the  Brooiafltf« 
asMndment  would  Mock  any  furth«r  antl- 
clvu  rltfits  lagWatkm.  The  Hitter  Muea- 
Son  Art  now  is  law  aod-etlU— the  BoM 
^oumttee  U  n»hlag  H.  B.  1891 B  to  the  floor 
m  Its  determination  to  enact  an  even  harsher 
measiire. 

on  June  38.  1973,  the  A»t-OIO  teettflwl 
in  oppoaltlon  to  H.  B.  18916.  As  we  said  In 
our  testimony: 

"in  19M,  the  labor  movement  bailed  the 
Brown  deelston  as  'blstorlc'.  Ufce  aU  fair- 
minded  Amwrtcan^  we  rwsognMed  the  in- 
emltles  of  the  dnal  aehool  system.  R  has 
UMT  beMi  almost  two  docadoa  atnoe  that  wlte- 
IT  balled  dMlskm.  We  have  made  progreea, 
bat  there  la  still  a  long  way  to  go.  Ttsm  A»l»- 
Cno  has  been  to  this  battle  for  progrem 
at  erery  step  of  tbe  way.  

-Jmt  as  we  have  fought  hard  to  imiil*- 
ment  tbe  Brown  dadston,  we  wlU  vlgoroudy 
oepoee  aU  efforts  to  retreat.  Tbe  AlXi-OIO 
believes  that  H.  B.  1891S  represents  such 
•  retreat." 

Stocerely, 

AMIWXW  J.  BIBMZIXXB, 

iMreetor,  Department  of  LegUlatlo*. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chaiiman.  I  would 
Itte  to  pteoe  in  the  Rbcobb  Oia  study 
made  by  my  staff— legislative— and  in- 
terns concenilng  busing,  as  follows: 
arATT  SruvT 

In  summation,  tbe  points  raised  to  this 
paper  repreeent  a  mere  smattering  from  tbe 
several  hundred  pagm  of  testimony,  docu- 
mentation and  reports  which  exist  on  the 
subject  ot  tniatag. 

The  baale  point  Is  slmpto  however.  Busing 
Is  necessary  to  aehlave  Integration,  as  It  Is 
the  only  toot  whloh  oaa  overcotna  segregation 
i^ksb  oocon  through  bousing,  dual  edocsr 
tlonal  systems,  and  discriminatory  sofaoot  as- 
signment baaed  on  tbe  mythical  neighbor- 
hood concept. 

As  was  pototed  out  to  the  report,  It  Is  only 
when  busing  Is  npokan  of  to  a  radal  context 
that  oppoaltlon  beoomes  manlf4at.  To  the 
mllUons  of  children  (and  their  parettU)  who 
are  bused  daUy  to  our  cities  and  rural  areas. 
busing  baa  never  t>een  an  Issue.  We  cannot 
allow  tbe  progress  made  to  the  last  two  dec- 
ades to  evaporate  over  an  Issue  like  busing. 
The  President's  program  is  an  Insult  to  ths 
record  <^  clvtt  rights  legislation  aeeomul^ed 
to  tbe  last  deoads.  aad  reprseenu  a  return  to 
the  doctrine  of  separate  bat  equal,  a  system 
of  apartheid  which  has  been  rtded  unconsti- 
tutional. There  is  no  evkleooe  of  any  kind 
that  buBlng  U  detrimental  to  tbe  health,  wel- 
fare or  educational  capablUttae  of  chUdren. 
and  where  there  Is  such  evidence,  the  courts 
have  stated  tha*  busing  need  not  be  iwed. 
Our  entire  education  concept  U  meanlaglea 
without  totegratlon,  and  thus  without 
busing. 


Busily  Is  ~^*'«"f  mora  than  rammiflaga. 
Tim  fnndameatal  lenw  la  Integratloo  and 
school  desegregaUon.  HUtorloally,  this  battte 


rapt  doetttna  of 


foogbt,  Wflh 
^asttelsadasH 

teg  sU  ttaass  ttaa  «or- 
bot  eqoaL"  As 
of  tha  WMtoaal 

k)  haasatd:  "THa 

mnk  oootroversy  over  atfieol  bostog  Is 
prMng  to  those  of  us  who  have  devoted  o«v 
lives  to  paMle  eduaatlMi.  1%a  aehool  bos  has 
been  a  major  fsetor  to  Uapvevtag  the  aduea- 
tlOB  opportunity  of  hmndieds  of  mttUoaeof 
Amerlean  ohUdisa  darli^  tbe  1st  half  oen- 
tury."  Basing  baa  always  been  a  part  of  the 
A^Tt^'^w^n  eduoatlonal  aeaaa.  woven  Into  the 
fakrle  of  our  system  slaoe  IMS.  In  that  year, 
ICamaehusatts  easeted  a  law  aathortalag  the 
speodlag  of  putaUs  funds  to  carry  cUOdXMt  to 
and  from  soboot.  By  IMO,  It  statm  had  sooM 
sort  of  papa  traaapottatloti  law,  and  by  1119 
pvyU  tranaportatlon  at  pnbtio  svpawas  waa 
isgal  to  att  4«  states.  The  basts  la^>sXii  h^ 
bind  this  moeamuit  was  ths  dssirs  to  aohlsve 
equal  edneatlnn  throui^  ooasoiidatlon  of 
•ohool  oenttn  to  rural  areas  whloh  f onaady 
railed  oatoMor  oaMOom  sebool  taoosss. 

law*  bMSd  on  the  beUaf  that  tha  welfare  of 
the  states  reqolmd  all  tbUdnn  tooMala 
some  ednoatloai.  Throagh  the  UuvtuiMnaiH 
of  our  road  and  hlgtaway  uiiUuu.  aad  tbe 

Innreass  to  tha  naasbsr  of  motor  vatUdes, 
tbe  nnmber  of  aehool  districts  drofiped  by  7S 
percent  f oUowlag  WWn. 

Tha  Mntn* 

Biuiair  /or  dsssfrfsriew  piirpoeM  to  Jw* 
•  «in«a  pereeatef*  o/ «h«  barftif  waioa  poes 
ow  dsllg  <a  tMM  ooKBfry.  Vto  mllUons  of 
Amerloaa  ehUdrm  wbo  Uva  too  tar  from  any 
school  to  walk,  the  tostttutlon  known  as  tbe 
nelghbarhood  aofaool  Is  not  aad  nevsr  has 
been  a  reality.  Aeoordlng  to  AdmladsttatloB 
soureea,  whfis  ahont  40  peteent  of  the  na- 
tion's lehool  okOdrea  are  bused  to  sohool.  at 
most  1  or  a  paneent  of  thto  total  are  baaed 
for  desegregation  pwrpoeea  Theae  figures 
make  school  busing  the  greateet  single  trans- 
portation system  to  the  country.  Bigbty  per- 
cent of  the  sehoot  dlstrtets  to  the  nation 
matotato  one  or  more  vehldes  for  pnpll 
tian^iortatlon.  with  some  dlstrlots  having 
fleets  ot  more  than  500  vehicles. 

Busing  U  greatest  to  rural  states,  m  Maine, 
Weet  VUglnla  and  Ifiaaoorl.  mora  than  00 
percent  of  aU  stodantt  as*  boeed  to  school 
daUy.  In  many  areas  great  prtda  is  taken  to 
tbe  busing  programs — es  an  eeaay  written 
by  the  Btate  Board  of  BdtwatlOB  on  Poptt 
Traa^ortatkm  to  North  OsreUna  notaa  "As 
long  as  we  aeoepfeed  a  narrow  and  Umtted 
education  .  .  .  the  States  dlechargad  this 
reeponslbimy  primarily  through  .  .  .  aeaaaU 
school  wltbto  walking  dlstsnoe  .  .  .  but  de- 
manda  on  the  school  for  a  broadened  program 
have  liMinwsart  .  .  .  these  and  other  factors 
have  resulted  to  tranaportatlon  of  pupils  to 
and  from  sohool  beoomee  one  of  the  most 
important  of  tha  auxiliary  acttvltlas  of  the 

Busing  Lb  by  no  meana  limited  to  rural 
areas.  Busing  to  urban  areas  Is  uniquely 
suited  to  overcome  pcoMams  of  overorowdsd 
cities,  which  poee  satrty  and  proUema  for 
mlllkms  of  commuting  students.  School  bus- 
ing is  not  even  tbe  neoeaeary  evU  It  baa  been 
depleted:  more  oorreotly,  It  Is  an  eeaentfal 
convenience. 

In  light  of  tbe  foregoing  dlacussion,  oertato 
myths  concerning  buatag  may  be  exploded. 
T*rft,  buatng  does  not  break  with  past  tradi- 
tion, on.  tbe  contrary  it  constitutes  part  ot 
tbe  American  educational  fabric.  Seooiul, 
that  btistog  is  tbe  exception  and  neighbor- 
hood sohoois  the  rule  can  no  longer  be  main- 
tained, with  the  number  of  school  children 
now  at  19.6  mllUan.  42  percent  of  whom  are 
tranqwrted  dally  by  boa.  In  fact,  to  some 
of  the  meet  rirulent  antl-bastog  pockets  of 
tha  nation,  there  has  long  been  a  disregard 
for  neighborhood  school  pattema.  (See 
CAariotte   JfeoJUenlwrj    decision.}    TK1rit§, 


often  traveled  the 

that  boalBg  U  "bad"  tar . 

whan  ilssiginstlnn  is  lamlvaa.  thSi  polot  U 
rarely  made.  Btery  year.  mSttsm  of  sobod 
ohildran  so}oam  tnm  all  ovsrthaaaSlMi  ta 
the  Oapltel  and  other  hlstatlo  plases.  travel- 
Ing  often  for  sevtral  Imnss.  ItO*  has  never 
been  hi«d  to  be  ilstilSMiitil  ta  a  papa's 
health.  r4»tly.  that  bMtagls  a  nnanBtal  bor- 
den  on  the  oommoBtty  aad  tha  nariw  Hea- 
loally,  tha  hnstog  wbtab  illartaitid  the  oiw- 
room  sohool  hoose  tms  tboogM  to  ba  a  sav- 
ing to  tha  wiiuMaidty,  VuiklMcaMa.  bosiag. 
whan  tMsd  to  sohftOTa  dsssrsgaUoa,  rmoMs 
in  a  saviag  la  tl»s  it  inplsim  two  bos  sys- 
tems with  osw. 

m  any  d^nmwlrr'  of  bostog.  It  U  im- 
portant to  ouMsldsr  tte  AdmlRMliallan'S 
propoaata  oa  baalag.  both  tntm  aa  IsM- 
leotual  standpoint,  aad  fram  a  piaetlsal  oco- 
Btttouoaai  ona.  A<op>tiwi  of  tka  y*aMSBt% 
plaai  wocOdsead  us  baek  abaoat  W  yaan  to 
a  time  before  Brmra  v.  Bamr*  o/ Wassriow. 
Wot  maeh  of  tba  petted  slasa  Bremm,  oppo- 
nsBts  of  the  JibIsUb  has*  saeossrtoUy 
avoMid  aad  dsuyd  Ms  iLUfiiwwit   O^ 

of  tessaadafiySbsssasaossrtbaiMMBsgls. 

to  rsast  ta  tuastsg  ia  a  psais.  as  theoifc  thay 
the  ksy  Issnas.  wImm  ha  Shoald  be 
isadBnhte  ta  '™»*»  tlia  poMlo  aad 
oaU  OB  ^  LsglsMifva  Bnaab  to  dsal  with 
Ijoatog  as  one  aseset  of 
program  tor 

One  of  the 
that  baalag 
borbood  sabods."  wWoh  Is  iuppBiiMy  so 
fundasaental  as  to  be  msrnman*  Aaoording 
to  Donald  B.  Mdtrisan,  Prm Irtsnt  of  the 
dffjgj^.  "By  and  Isrga.  with  tba  poeslMe 
exeeptlon  of  ecbool  to  assail  towaa.  the 
'nelghbortMod  eoliool*  Is  a  mirthologlcal 
iMttttrtloB  wMsh  daes  net  aadsk.  la  omr  dtlee 
aad  oottytag  suborts  the  sHindsaS  areas 
ot  sehooU  ara  coolsntly  imangiag  to  adjost 
to  popolstlow  ibtfts.  BSI 
uoa.  aad  now  aehool  ptagraaas.  Iftas.  i 
in  those  arasa  da  not  asrre  ctsaily 
•neli^likoHMO*'  n^rdtaai  of  alwthsr  that 
term  U  understood  to  mean  a  particular 
geograiddsd  ares  or  community  with  aa 
Identity  of  IntsresS."  Tha 
aouadsd  by  Bsmasl  8. 
tore  tba  Hoaee  JadMary 
in  pcdHis  aahool  systems.  )t 
hl^  eeheols  are  rarely  nsigh 
bat  serve  a  broad  area,  aad  olsarty  private 
and  pwoehlal  sehools  ate  not  nstghborhood 
sehods.  gemrally  looatsd  only  lacMeatally 
wttb  req^Mot  to  geogrspliy." 

QaoMty  edweoHon 

Quality  educatloa  Is  another  phrase,  like 
neighborhood  schools,  whleh  Is  constantly 
bantered  arooad.  but  which  has  Uttle.  It  any 
~-.-i.»y  In  tha  Rreetdent^  March  meesage 
on  baaing,  dorlag  which  ttaw  ha  proposed  a 
■mocatorlum"  on  aehool  bostag.  a  plaa  was 
put  forth  oaUlag  tor  quality  edooatlon  as 
tbe  answer  to  problems  of  segiegarinn  and 
InartaqimU  ednsaStonal  opportonlty.  Qaaltty 


whtehi     . 

Nixon  siimeeta,  laoreaalag  toads  ttr 

tlon.  Fnrtharmore.  tba  •*.&  mflBiaa  whleh 

the  Prssldeat  has  supposedly  added  to  the 
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R  to  BK*  daoapttott  M  alaam  tk«*  1  .  _ 
ta«Kli«r  at  MA  bUUon  ftvaa  Um  prwint 
Tltt*  I  maA  eoMisaMT  a— grif^'""  Junito 
wta  In  My  tPfty  nute  to  Um  Admlnltrrtlon't 
■li— fty  qoMUoBatola  oowiwiltinant  to  daaa^ 
ngmttm  or  qiMOtty  adnntlaB.  QoiaitT  "du- 
wttoa  U  in  iwOlty  •  •ixptuoBlam  f or  »  ra- 
tura  ••  th*  Mp«i«ta  but  aqtMl  itactrtxM  cl»- 
wlopscl  in  Ptaa*y  ».  rervtuan,  woA  l»ter  re- 
pudlMMtt  ta  Braiim. 

HJI.  13910 — The  Bqual  Bduestlonal 
Opportunltlw  Aet 

KJL  1S91A,  the  "Squal  Xducational  Oppor- 
fa|T»iti—  Act  of  1072"  deoUres  In  Ita  Ondlngs 
tb»t  tlM  dual  sy«t«m  of  aducatlon  laa*  been 
virtually  dlaeatabUabad.  Tliia  oonfllcta  with 
■cliool  •nzoUmaat  flguns  fumUbed  by  tb« 
O^wrtBiant  of  HKW  wbldi  iUuttrate  that  in 
tlia  18T1-1S72  aabool  year  approximately  one 
tblrd  of  all  blaok  atudanU  In  11  States  are 
ikttandlnc  neaily  all  black  ichnola  (those 
with  80  to  100  psrasnt  minority  earaUmexU) . 

Coat:  FIsuias  supplied  by  ths  Secretary  of 
Traosportation  show  that  total  cost  to 
■ohool  busing,  including'  capital  ezpendl- 
turca.  la  1870-71  have  baen  tlS  bniion.  Ac- 
ooRtlng  to  the  September  Office  of  Trans- 
portattffn  flgurca,  the  amount  of  annual  in- 
III  ease  la  aolMOl  busing  is  attributed  by  the 
Departmsnt  to  the  fbllowlng  causes: 

Pt^ulatton  growth.  M  percent. 

iffth"^  cantiallBatlon,  3  percent. 

aafaty  factors,  leas  than  1  percent. 

ruangiaoitlnn    less  than  1  percent. 

Othar  factors,  lees  than  1  percent. 

It  la  obvloua  from  the  flgurea  that  deseg- 
regatlnn.  aoeountlisg  for  lesa  than  1  parewit 
la  ttM  Incre^M  In  the  amoiutt  of  school 
buitng,  la  only  subordlnately  reaponslble  for 
Budi  Inoteaaed  ooata.  WhUe  these  figures 
nltect  national  i«gr^atea.  tliey  give  an  ac- 
ounkta  x^^unnml  ;>tctura  of  busing,  which  is 
what  la  desired  for  purposes  of  evaluating 
leglalatlon  having  a  national  scope  and 
effect. 

Moreover,  a  yearly  expenditure  of  tl.7  btl- 
Uon  on  busing  Is  a  ralatlvely  small  fraction 
of  the  total  national  expendltiu«  on  public 
elemsntary  and  secondary  education,  which 
totala  848  billion.  Furthermore,  the  ftnniial 
oeat  liMjinsne  attributable  to  more  school 
busing  for  desegregation  purposes  In  1071  Is 
but  a  smaller  traction  of  the  total  national 
^^^^^^f».t«nll  outlay.  Special  legislation  is  not 
required  for  such  a  smaU  outUy. 

At  the  core  of  the  antl-bualng  legislation  Is 
the  myth  that  the  aboUtlon  of  dual  system 
laqulres  extensive  transportation  of  students. 
A*  mentkn*d  oariier  and  suiutanUated  by 
the  Secrztary  of  UBW  teatifying  before  the 
Senatm  Select  Committee  on  S<iuttl  fduco- 
Uonmi  Opportunity  in  Avgtut  1970.  there  has 
beeit  VMra  ktuteg  of  ttudanta  to  preserve  seg- 
regmtUm,  thmn  to  implement  detegregatUm 
plaita.  Bs  supported  his  statement  with  a 
study  done  by  the  Department  of  HEW  which 
rapated  that  in  300  oountlea  in  the  South, 
only  sev«n  were  required  under  deeegregatlon 
plana  to  tncreaae  busing,  the  remaining  393 
districts  would  have  had  the  same,  or  less 
busing.  Busing  for  purposes  of  desegregation 
can  result  In  less  pupil  transportation.  In 
Alabama,  bvislng  to  dwiegregate  has  resulted 
in  one  million  fewer  mUes  than  the  previous 
year  vmder  segregation.  Iiength  of  time  which 
is  spent  on  the  buses  baa  also  been  reduced. 
Before  the  Choriotte-Jirecktenburv  decision, 
pupils  averaged  over  an  hour  on  the  b\is; 
after  desegregation,  bus  trips  were  reduced 
substantlaUy.  The  KUshmond  decision  wo\ild 
call  for  Sivaiage  tras  rMtas  of  about  30  minutes 
whleb  is  less  titan  the  umiant  average  in  an 
adjacent  district  Involvad  in  the  decision. 

One  cannot  overempbastBe  that  only  when 
busing  la  used  tor  pmiKMeB  of  desegregation 
does  It  anraka  a  imMte  outBry.  That  a  great 
i^fti  of  builng  can  be  tolerated,  and  through 
deliberate  choice  of  the  parents,  was  lllus- 


Iratod  by  sUtlsttoa  on  public  and  private 
satMol  basing  publl^ed  by  South  Todag  in 
10VO.  Tba  South  Today  artlcla  surveyed 
pupite  at  10  ■■gisgsHil  private  sohools  and 
found  ttiat  the  number  of  pupils  bused  aver- 
aged at  peroent  and  that  the  average  distance 
ttavated  was  17.7  miles  aaoh  way.  By  contrast, 
pubUo  gfho^l*  in  the  eight  states  in  which 
thasa  private  schools  ara  located  were  bus- 
ing lees  than  half  the  enrollntent  an  average 
of  10.1  miles  each  way.  Thus  more  private 
school  students  were  being  bused,  and  they 
were  traveling  an  average  of  7.6  miles  more 
than  pupils  at  public  schools. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chaii-man,  I  will 
cast  my  vote  against  H.R.  13951.  At  the 
outset.  I  want  to  make  very  clear  that 
I  have  consistently  opposed  forced  busing 
as  a  solution  to  racial  isolation.  Busing  is 
a  bad  solution  from  an  educational,  a  so- 
cial, and  a  financial  standpoint.  In  line 
with  this  position,  I  have  voted  for  the 
strongest  possible  antlbusing  provisions 
offered  under  the  Emergency  School  Aid 
Act.  These  provisions,  now  part  of  the 
new  higher  education  law,  include  a 
guarantee  that  no  court  busing  decisions 
can  be  implemented  until  the  school  dis- 
trict in  qi.estion  has  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  exhaust  every  possible  means  of 
appeal.  When  these  provisions  were  being 
considered  by  the  Congress,  I  made  a 
very  comprehensive  statement  detailing 
my  reasons  for  feeling  busing  Is  not  the 
answer  to  the  school  segregation  prob- 
lem since  it  places  the  full  burden  for 
social  integration  on  schoolchildren  and 
school  systems. 

I  said  at  that  time  that  Congress  had 
abandcmed  its  responsibility  for  contrib- 
uting to  the  solution  of  segregation.  Ever 
since  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  the 
Brown  case  of  1954,  Congress  has  failed 
in  Its  duty  to  enact  affirmative  legisla- 
tion to  strictly  limit  the  use  of  massive 
busing  plans  by  the  courts  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it 
was  incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  do 
more  than  merely  tell  the  courts  what 
they  could  not  do.  It  was  equally  impor- 
tant that  such  legislation  provide  mean- 
ingful alternatives  that  would  lead  to 
the  improvement  of  educational  oppor- 
timity  for  disadvantaged  and  minority 
children. 

The  bill  now  before  us,  which  is  mis- 
named the  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1972.  does  accomplish  the 
first  goal,  albeit  in  a  negative  way.  It 
does  not,  however,  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  providing  the  means  for  the  im- 
provement of  urban  school  systems,  the 
sorry  state  of  which  is  at  the  heart  of 
the  school  desegregation  problem.  I  feel 
that  this  bill  should  be  improved  to  in- 
clude provisions  of  congressional  policy 
that  would  realistically  face  the  hard 
question  of  providing  adequate  Federal 
funds  that  could  produce  a  real  impact 
on  the  learning  improvement  of  disad- 
vantaged youngsters.  In  this  way,  we 
would  go  beyond  treating  the  mere 
symptoms  and  address  ourselves  directly 
to  the  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  statement  of  April 
14,  1972,  was  critical  of  the  President's 
proposed  Equal  Educational  Opportunity 
Act  of  1872  because  it  added  absolutely 
no  Dew  money  for  positive  purposes  which 
would  counter  the  prohibitions  against 
busing  contained  in  the  President's  bin 


and  HH.  13915.  TnttMrtot  piovUtogi 
as  much  as  the  FraMaBt  reeoaamandsd, 
H Jl.  13916  outs  tbe  l«vel  at  funding  br  80 
percent  and  at  the  saow  ttm*  vtrtuldlr 
guts  the  emergencT  school  tdd  procnw 
which  Congress  paned  Just  this  year  and 
which  the  President  has  signed  Into  lav. 
An  amendment  was  offered  fay  Mr. 
Hawkins  to  put  some  of  the  money  rec- 
ommended by  the  President  back  into 
H.R.  13915  and  I  voted  in  favor  of  ttUs 
amendment.  The  defeat  of  the  Hawkins 
amendment  makes  the  title  of  this  bffl 
even  more  meaningless  since  It  virtually 
fissures  the  continued  failure  of  Congress 
to  provide  the  kind  of  alternatives  to 
busing  which  even  those  who  are  most 
staimchly  opposed  to  busing  oould  sup- 
port. Quoting  from  my  statement  of 
April  14: 

If  Congress  and  the  Frealdant  are  to  step 
in  to  relieve  the  understandable  dlwatis- 
faction  which  inconsistent  court  busing  rul- 
ings have  brought  about,  then  we  have  a 
duty  to  at  least  provide  tbe  alternatives  and 
the  monies,  which  will  reallsticaUy  r^aee 
busing  as  a  solution  to  tbe  serious  pntOeax 
of  unequal  educational  c^portunlty  and  ra- 
cial isolation. 

When  I  am  called  upon  to  vote  on  the 
moratorium  bill.  I  shall  very  carefully  weigh, 
not  only  the  feelings  of  my  constitusnU,  who 
are  seriously  divided  on  the  question,  but 
also  the  prospeeU  for  positive  legislation 
which  wlU  make  tbe  moratorium  worthwbUs 
from  an  educational  standpoint.  Then 
should  be  no  moratorium,  bad  as  the  present 
situation  is,  if  it  will  only  turn  out  to  be 
a  cheap  substitute  for  an  antl-bualng  Con- 
stitutional Amendment. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  House 
has  added  an  amendment  during  ttiis 
debate  which  would  allow  those  court 
orders  and  school  desegregation  plans  al- 
ready in  effect  imder  title  VI  of  the  1964 
Civil  Rights  Act  to  be  reopened  and  mod- 
ified to  comply  with  the  bill.  HEW  Sec- 
retary Richardson,  In  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Education  Subcommittee  in 
March  of  this  year,  stated  that  100  re- 
cently desegregating  school  districts 
might  conceivably  be  able  to  ask  for  re- 
ductions in  desegregation  programs  If 
Congress  were  to  adopt  a  provision  per- 
mitting prior  court  orders  to  be  reopened. 
I  have  stated  in  the  past  that  viiatever 
the  attanpted  solutions  agreed  upon  for 
the  busing  crisis,  they  should  in  no  way 
force  or  encourage  a  retreat  from  deseg- 
regation progress  in  areas  where  deseg- 
regation programs  have  been  successful- 
ly implemented,  and  have  gained  a  sig- 
nificant degree  of  public  and  parent  ac- 
ceptance. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
cannot  accept  KH.  13915  as  a  responsi- 
ble solution  to  the  busing  dilemma.  We 
are  not  faced  with  the  emergency  situa- 
tion that  confronted  us  (Bily  a  few 
months  ago.  We  now  have  strong  anU- 
buslng  language  in  the  law.  and  we 
should  proceed  with  responsible  legisla- 
tion that  truly  provides  the  alternatives 
and  the  moneys  to  replace  busing  as  a 
solution  to  unequal  educational  oppor- 
tunity. KJL.  139IS  fails  to  meet  that 
challenge. 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  in 
today's  detwte  on  HJL  1S915,  I  referred 
to  a  letter  wfaidi  I  had  sent  to  the  Prince 
Georges  County  Bcbod  Board  rdattns  to 
the  busing  controversy  in  my  dlstrlet,  I 
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laaart  tbis  latter  In  tb* 
point: 
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Raoou  at  ttito 


OOl 


E  nmnv  SxaTKs, 
or  BsrassBiraaTivBs, 

irs«iHt<o*,  ojcf..  duwMMt  17,  tm. 

Lt.  C3ol.  CKsstssJfc  WaamsB,  

PreMtOeut.  Princt  O^argn  Oomntf  Board  of 
EAueatkm.  AMpM.  Md. 

Dua  oounoB.:  Bssauss  I  bava  baen  deeply 
involved  at  tba  Ooncrssrtnnal  lava!  with  bna- 
jM  isglslatkm  and  baeaaas  at  Vbm  trsi— nrtw 
^anbar  *d  ptess  I  bava  reoatvad  firotn  oon« 
stttuNita,  I  am  taking  tba  Ubarty  at  comara- 
nlcatlng  wttb  you  on  tba  propoaed  buatng 
plan  for  Prlnoa  Oaocgsa  Ooonty. 

«Dea  Awost  1.  ivn.  partiealarly,  my  of- 
fice has  bsan  daiugad  wtth  tslapbona  calls, 
letters  and  IsUgisiaa  oonesmlng  the  p«o- 
posedplan  wblab  I  am  tnlomiad  will  ba  pra« 
iantsd  at  tba  August  Ust  maatlng  ot  tba 
Boaid  of  ■dneattOB. 

I  have  reoetvad  patltlooa  and  have  baen 
invited  to  maatlnga  by  IndlvMuals  and 
aoaps,  vtrtuaUy  aU  a<  whom  are  oppoaad  to 
ths  idea  of  eatabllahlng  a  racial  balance  in 
our  schools  at  tba  expanse  o<  qnaUty  ednea- 
tion.  Thess  oontaeU  all  clearly  con&rm  tba 
results  of  my  quaationnaire  (wttb  a  return 
of  33,753  responses)  which  disclosed  that 
88%  of  my  oonatttuants  oppoaa  busing  for 
racial  balaooa. 

In  my  opinion,  tbe  VS.  Dlstrlet  Court  at 
Baltimore  baa  placed  an  unposslble  burdan 
on  the  Prince  Georges  County  School  Board. 
Tbe  Court  orders  tba  Board  to  file  with  tba 
court  by  10:00  ajn.  August  23,  tba  report  It 
teoetves  from  tba  lambda  Corporation  "along 
with  to  the  fullest  extent  practical  .  .  tbe 
Board's  own  plan  for  student  attendance, 
fsculty  and  administration." 

The  tj>««>»^*  Corporation  report,  I  under- 
stand, u  a  statue  report  providing  no  detailed 
scbedulee.  When  available  at  a  later  date  tbe 
schedules  wlU  be  based  upon  somewhat  dlf- 
fet«nt  criteria  from  tba  Boardls  staff  plan. 
How  could  tbe  Board  seek  vlewa  from  tbe 
public  and  give  iU  staff  report  tba  thought- 
ful study  and  deUbwatlon  which  tbe  slttia- 
tion  warrante  let  alona  compare  it  with  tba 
achadules  of  the  Lambda  CorjxMratlon  in  such 
k  short  timsf 

Tbe  Court  ordan  the  Board  to  "commence 
and  pursue  diligently"  Ite  own  plan  to  bring 
ttte  Prince  aeorga's  Ootinty  school  system 
into  totsl  compliance  with  the  Brown-Swann 
standards  "to  the  fuU—t  extent  praetical" 
by  September  5, 1973.  Tbe  Court  itself  clearly 
Indicated  that  it  might  not  be  paealble  to 
complete  tbis  complex  work  in  such  a  short 
time  when  it  said  "\t  that  Is  no«  fsaslbly 
possible,  tbMi  to  bring  tbe  system  Into  such 
compliance  la  part  to  the  futUtt  extent  i>ne- 
tieal  bj  that  date." 

Tbe  Court  than  stated  that  "the  btirden 
of  eetablUhlng  the  need  for  any  delay  or 
delay*  in  whole  or  In  part  shaU  rest  upon 
defendante." 

I  recommend  that  tbe  Board  instruct  Its 
attorney  to  send  a  copy  of  tba  Usmbda 
Corporation  status  report  to  tba  Oo«irt  on 
August  22  without  commsnt,  approval  or  dls- 
M>proval,  explaining  that  there  was  no  time 
available  to  study  and  sasees  tbe  report  and 
comply  with  the  Court's  order.  It  would  seem 
to  make  no  sense  at  aU  to  submit  tba  Board's 
staff  plan  without  taking  sdvantage  of  any 
desirable  Idaaa  whieb  might  be  gleaned  from 
the  Lambda  report. 

I  further  reooosmend  that,  at  tbe  Court 
hearing  set  for  August  25  for  tbs  purpose 
of  considering  tbe  report  which  is  due 
August  22.  tba  acbool  Board's  attorney  ba 
lostroeted  to  aiMrs  for  a  conttnuanea  because 
of  the  f oregoliv  f  aels  and  baeausa  Ooogreaa 
u  at  tbis  tma  leglslatlag  In  thia  Tsry  ana. 

atnca  soaetmant  a<  federal  legislation 
might  males  tba  Omirt'S  mttng  moot,  It 
would  asem  to  ba  reasrmsWa  for  tba  Oourt  to 
grant  soeb  a  contlnnan«a  untU  Ooagress  bas 
acted.  To  do  otbarwiM  would  subject  tba 


Tlia  oovts  d»  not  taka  a  OBitoRB 

, on  tbis  aattsr.  Z  aas  oonddairt  «ba« 

Congress  win  enaot  Isglslstlon  Im  tba 
dlata  future  to  olartfy  this  vary  ooafoalac 
sttoatloii.  Tttan  are  tbna  propoaala  psnd- 
iag  In  Coogrsss  wbleb  could  afliset  tbis 
sttuaUoo: 

1.  A  OooatltuUimal  amendment  (wblA  X 
am  supporting)  which  would  problbit  bua- 
tng for  racial  balance.  Tbla.  oC  oouna.  tf 

I ■  by  Ooogmas  and  signed  by  tba  Prsal- 

dsat,  would  require  ratification  by  K  of  tba 


X  A  moratorium  on  eourt-ordirad  bustng 
until  July  1.  187S,  to  gtva  CougrsM  "a 
imiatTilng  spaU"  to  anaet  romadlal  and  clart< 
fylng  isgtaUUmi  regard  tug  busing. 

3.  ClarlfleatlQa  of  dsaegagstinn  standards 
as  In  tiia  "Squal  ■duoaikmal  QpportuDltlaa 
Aet  of  1S72~,  HA.  1S8I5.  Tlds  latter  proyoaal 
is  scheduled  for  Bouae  aotlon  by  Atiguat  17. 
An  amandmant  wlU  ba  oOsted  to  tbis  bMl 
(wbleb  I  am  sopportlng)  to  ptohlbM  busing 
wblob  baa  baen  pravtoualy  ordared  by  tba 
courts. 

Obviously  tbeee  matters  would  have  a 
bearing  on  the  decision  and  actions  of  tba 
Court  and  tbe  Seboot  Board.  I  contlmw  to 
be  amaaed  at  the  OMgnltuda  of  tba  proUem 
faced  by  tba  Prlnoa  Oaorga's  Oounty  Sebool 
Board.  It  would  be  far  eaalor  to  aeblava  "ra- 
cial balance"  in  tba  scbooia  o<  tba  Dtatrlct 
of  Columbia  and  Baltimore  City.  Bvan  oom- 
blnlng  tba  City  of  Blebmond.  Vbrglnli^aad 
two  adjoining  coantKa  Is  no  more  difltocdt 
than  tbe  Prince  aeorga's  County  (woblam. 
Wtken  one  looks  at  tbe  area  covered  by  tba 
PrixMs  aeorga's  Ootmty  s«dM0l  system 
(Isrgar  than  Baltbnora,  WSaUngtea  and  aU 
tba  area  m  between)  and  tba  ptaasart  Rrtnes 
aaotge-s  Ooonty  sobool  bus  flea*  (larger 
than  tbe  "i^nH"*^  fleeto  oC  suburban  Waab* 
ington's  three  public  transportation  flnis), 
It  U  unballevabla  that  one  could  view  tba 
xwoblem  of  student  easlgnmente  of  186.000 
pupils  as  simple  to  be  resolved  in  a  few 
hours. 

I  urge  tbe  memben  of  tbe  Prmee  Oeorge's 
Co\mty  S^KMl  Board  to  point  out  these  mak- 
ten  to  tba  United  States  Dlsferlet  Oourt.  An 
ill-consldarad  dadskm  at  tbla  time  would 
create  ui^allavabla  oonfuslOB  and  may  inter- 
fere Irreparably  with  tba  education  of  chil- 
dren and  disrupt  the  lives  of  tbair  families. 
Sincerely, 

lAwaxMca  J.  HooAM. 
Jfambar  of  Congrtu. 

Mr.  BIAC30L  Mr.  Chalnnan.  I  rise  In 
suiTport  of  tbis  legislation  as  tbe  beet 
means  of  restoring  some  sanity  to  tbe 
education  of  our  cbildren.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  bin  wm  in  any  way  leasen 
tbe  igogrees  tbis  country  bas  made  to 
eUminate  tbe  remains  of  secresatiotn  in 
our  edocatiooal  systems.  Jxx  fact,  it  win 
strengthen  tbeee  systems  by  upcradtac 
the  quality  of  education  in  the  poorer 
schools. 

Ttils  Nation  was  committed  to  ending 
secrecation  by  the  Bnpreme  Court  deei- 
ston  in  tbe  case  of  Brown  acainst  tbe 
Bo*rd  of  Bdocatleo  of  TtipekA.  8Dbae- 
qneot  decisions  and  actions  by  tbe  Con- 
gress have  streBcthened  our  readre  to 
goanntee  eqtaltty  under  the  law  for  aU 
Amerleans  reganllsas  cd  race,  color, 
creed,  or  country  d  ovisin.  

TtrtffgmHw  iBoafe  sueeeed  100  percent. 
Many  tools  were  tiied  over  tiae  years  to 
mif,^w^*m.  the  bwrtlcrs  and  arttBeW  oon- 
tnds  eetabUsbed  in  our  society  to  keep 
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Yet  wvan  vIMb  it  has  fltotf.  for  mbs  It 
stm  sunrtvca  a»  •  dnatal  of  hop*  and  for 
others  »  vehkle  to  emlott  poilUeoBy.  Bat 
surrey  after  8anrB|rtluu«ilH«ft  tl»e«m- 
try  hM  tndleatod  that  tariac  is  not  the 
answer  and  tbai  most  peocte  are  ocvosed 

to  it. 

Bat  a  nwtbsr  is  a  motbsr.  whether  she 
is  blaek  or  Tirtitta.  flCwiWi  or  ItaUan.  She 
wants  bar  ddld  near  bar.  8ba  wants 
bar  child  to  have  a  veod  odMatten  in  a 
nrtgfaborlMod  scitiool.  to  wieeanrl  in  life 
and  ba  hanor.  Vor  many,  boring  does  not 
do  this,  mthaia  for  tboaa  dawiTed  ehU- 
dim  bused  to  tbe  beat  adiaols  in  town, 
thsre  is  an  adtantaga.  BOt  what  does 
a  mother  tcU  her  ohUdrw  whan  they 
r«port  that  they  feel  even  more  acutely 
deptived  stde  by  sUe  wtth  a  weU-<dr 
chUd? 

And  what  does  a  mother  say  to  her 
child  who  mwt  remain  in  ttis  dis- 
adrantaged  sebool  beeanae  be  was  not 
chosen  to  be  biMdf  And  what  dees  the 
mother  of  the  w«U<«C  chUd  say  when 
her  son  or  daui^tar  la  hosed  to  an  edaea- 
tiooally  demired  sebool  to  make  room 
for  tboee  biMod  in?  Ik  stttbig  naat  to  a 
wiiite  child  the  only  way  for  a  black 
child  to  get  a  good  edaeatkmr  That  is 
an  insult  to  the  blaek  oomaaimity. 

C3eacly  tba  amwii  ranntt  Ue  in  iwe- 
senting  the  charade  of  sueoees  throng 
numerical  bi^anee  wtua  in  tbe  hearts 
and  minds  of  those  affeeted  their  Uf  e  is 
a  serlee  of  oceflieta  both  emotional  and 
pbysieaL 

Moreover,  thwe  is  a  moreoant  among 
blacks,  ctaicanos.  Puerto  Rleans.  and 
other  ethnic  and  radal  minorities  to 
flibt  for  tbatar  own  identttlae  to  control 
their  own  deetiniee.  An  important  aspect 
of  this  fight  lies  in  ooniroiancthaedaea- 
tion  of  their  ddldren.  Ttds  they  oennot 
do  when  tbe  courts  limit  their  numbers 
to  a  minority  in  aU  s^iodls  as  dictated 
by  tba  population. 

However,  in  ail  this  discnsston.  in  aU 
tbe  charges  levied  on  both  sides,  we  have 
lost  sight  of  the  ohjective  of  buring  and 
the  other  tools  of  taitegratisB.  What  we 
really  are  seeking  U  quality  edBcatinii 
Every  one  of  us  here  In  this  Ghand»er 
want  our  (ddldreo  and  all  tba  oblldten  in 
America  to  ba  the  best  frtueated  in  tbe 
world.  We  are  already  falling  brtdnd 
otbM-  countrleB  in  terms  of  Uteracy  in 
our  populatloa.  Let  us  not  fan  our  chil- 
dren in  providing  them  with  the  tools 
to  succeed  In  life. 

Quality  education,  thoufdh.  ts  more 
than  Just  a  good  adwoL  It  is  good  teach- 
ers and  good  programs  and  a  good  en- 
vlnmmHit  In  whkh  to  Item.  Tto  prorMa 
tba  ataa«lMre  f  fir  a  boMar  edneat&on 
I  tnteod  to  vwto  for  the  amHadmHit  that 
wffl  ba  oOferad  W  tba  •sntlaDan  tfoas 
CaUtanla  (Iff.  JUmamti  tolnoraaaa  tba 

fnnltnt  for  tbla wii  to  $IA  iMUmL 

lUa  NNttoai  haa/aOed  Its  chUdten  Iv  net 
providing  the  economic  meant  to  better 
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all  Iti  sdioob.  Tlilc  eoaaniitment  will 
urovlde  that  mean*  and  vOI  dcrvdop 
within  the  ttMtitationa  thg  ability  to  five 
evex'jF  cfafld  the  beet  etiutiatiop  peeilUe. 

I  think  it  i«  HltnWnant  to  note  that 
there  are  many  in  tfal>  Chamber  toniglit 
that  will  TOte  for  thoee  Inereaaed  fondx 
when  In  the  past  thor  wonld  neiwr  even 
consider  it  Whatwer  their  matlTO,  it 
has  committed  more  people  to  providing 
the  wherewitiial  to  bettra:  our  chlldrens' 
education. 

What  we  are  seeking  1b  the  best  edu- 
cation poeaible.  To  put  mfllinns  of  dollan 
into  transportation  will  not  build  a  better 
educational  system.  This  bill  will  put  the 
dollars  where  they  will  do  the  most  good. 
In  the  nelidiborhood  school. 

This  bill  wm  permit  a  child  to  develop 
his  total  bdng.  He  wlU  be  close  to  his 
family  and  his  daily  environment.  He 
will  be  aUe  in  many  cases  to  rely  on  his 
own  power  to  get  to  school.  He  win  spend 
his  time  after  school  in  developing  his 
athletic  prowess  or  his  emotional  and 
mental  well-being  or  getting  a  part-time 
Job — not  in  riding  a  biis. 

We  have  committed  millions  of  dollars 
to  the  highway  trust  fimd.  to  mass  tran- 
sit, to  the  airports  and  airways,  to  mer- 
chant dxlps  and  pipelines,  all  to  move 
men  and  goods  more  q\iickly. 

Yet  we  are  willing  to  stand  here  today 
and  advocate  busing  oiu*  children  for 
hours  on  end  In  pursuit  of  some  numeri- 
cal balance  for  a  betto-  life.  That  is  no 
life  for  an  adult,  let  alone  a  child.  Let 
us  make  each  school  In  and  of  itself  an 
Institution  we  can  be  proud  of.  Let  us 
see  that  every  American  has  the  oppor- 
tunity to  grow  and  develop  to  his  max- 
imum both  mentally  and  physically.  Life 
is  too  dtwrt  to  spend  It  in  a  bus. 

BCr.  SDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  HJL  13915  represents  the 
largest  step  backward  in  civil  rights  that 
I  can  recall  in  the  10  years  that  I  have 
served  in  Congress. 

It  is  a  frontal  attack  on  the  I4th 
amendment  and  an  unwarranted  and 
frightening  intnision  by  the  legislative 
branch  on  the  proper  authority  of  the 
Judiciary. 

It  Is  in  my  view  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional. 

I  do  not  believe  that  transportation 
la  the  only,  or  neceaearily  the  best  means 
available  to  loeal  edocational  agencies 
to  meet  constltatlonal  obligations  to  de- 
segregate. Bat  it  is  a  remedy  which 
shoifld  be  available  to  the  courts. 

m  1971  the  Burger  Supreme  Court 
without  dlseent,  followed  Its  predeces- 
sors and  affirmed  a  desegregation  order 
which  included  busing. 

Bus  transportation  has  long  been  an 
integral  part  of  all  public  edticational 
systems,  to  deny  Federal  courts  this  tool 
is  to  render  illusoiy  the  constitutional 
promise  of  equal  proteetion. 

Mr.  QUZB.  Mr.  Chaizman.  I  yield  back 
tha  balance  of  my  ttma. 

Mr.  PUCJJN8KX  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yieid 
back  the  batenoe  of  my  tlsae. 

The  CHAZBMAII.  Pttranant  to  the  nile, 
the  Ctek  wm  aouMMd  by  tltlea  instead 

in  the  aatura  of  a  stdaaatate  printed  in 


ttie  bOl  as  an  original  bin  for  the  pnr- 
poM  of  amend. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Ba  it  mtmettd  bg  the  SgmmU  «ntf  Bourn  of 
of  M«  IhttUd  Stmtea  of 
tm  Oomgren  oMemMaif,  Tlist  ttala 
Act  may  be  ettad  m  Um  "Bquml  Bduoaticm*! 
OpportunlttM  act  of  l»7a". 

VOUCT    AMD    FtTXPOSS 

Sac  X  (»)  TTie  Congrew  declares  it  to  be 
tlie  policy  of  the  Onlted  State*  that — 

(1)  all  children  enrolled  In  public  schools 
are  entitled  to  equal  educational  opportunity 
Without  regard  to  race,  color,  sex,  car  national 
(Vlgln;  and 

(2)  the  neighborhood  la  an  appropriate 
basis  for  determining  public  school  assign- 
ments. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy.  It  Is 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  authorize  con- 
centration of  resources  under  the  Bmergency 
School  Aid  Act  on  educationally  deprived  stu- 
dents and  to  ^edfy  appropriate  remedies 
for  the  orderly  removal  of  the  vestiges  of  the 
dual  school  system. 

PlUT.HMrXTAHY     LNQinXT 

Mr.  PUdNSKI  (during  the  reading). 
A  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
in  order  to  move  that  the  paragraph  be 
considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
moit  at  any  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  not  in  order  to 
make  such  a  motion  at  this  point.  It 
is  in  order  to  make  an  unanimous- con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Uiis  paragraph 
be  considered  as  read  and  open  to  amend- 
ment at  any  point. 

Mrs.  ABZUQ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

"nie  Clerk  will  read. 

TTie  Clerk  ccaacluded  the  reading  of 
the  section. 

AMENDMENT  OITERED  BT  MR.  ASHBROOK 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer cm  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbeook:  On 
page  19,  section  2(a)(2),  line  3  and  4,  delete 
the  language  contained  therein  and  sub- 
stitute the  following  : 

"(2)  the  neighborhood  is  the  appropriate 
basia  for  determining  public  school  assign- 
ments." 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  this  amendment.  We 
have  no  objection  to  accepting  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  sup- 
port of  bis  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
glad  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  Indi- 
cated his  support. 

I  say  for  the  purpose  of  legislative  his- 
tory that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
author,  as  I  believe  I  could  not  do  it  if  I 
so  intended,  to  make  the  neighborhood 
schocd  the  ezdusive  basis  for  pupil 
aaslgnment.  Some  have  indicated  their 
opfwaltlon  beeauM  they  believe  my 
amendment  in  stating  the  neighborhood 
is  the  appropriate  basis  rather  than  that 
a  neighborhood  is  an  appropriate  basis 
that  this  would  be  exclusive.  This  is  not 
so.  I  offer  it  merely  because  I  brieve  the 
eongreeskmal  Intent  would  indicate  ihe 


nelghbartaeed  school  Is  where  we  start. 
This  does  not  mean  we  can  have  thtt 
exclusively,  that  there  can  be  no  other 
conceit.  But  I  beHere  it  does  add 
strength  to  our  oongreaakmal  posltioa 
when  we  say  the  neighborhood  is  the 
appropriate  basis  rather  than  the  neigh- 
borbood  is  an  appropriate  basis. 
Throughout  the  rest  at  the  bill  we  indi- 
cate the  cireumstanoes  wiiere  we  woald 
have  t^  neighborhood  ooneept.  At  the 
same  time  we  do  not  say  it  is  the  exclu- 
sive basis  for  piipil  assignment.  We  start 
with  the  neighborhood  school  concept. 
The  word  appropriate  should  be  equated 
to  normal  rather  tiian  exclusive. 

Mr.  QUIB.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  with  that  explana- 
tion that  it  will  not  be  exclusive,  I  accept 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nwve 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  think  the 
membership  realizes  the  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  the  number  of  students  that  have 
used  the  buses  to  desegregate.  In  the 
most  recent  school  year,  1970-1971,  it 
was  43.5  percent  or  19  million  pupils 
who  rode  a  bus  to  school.  School  districts 
which  were  desegregating  ^owed  an 
increase  of  205,000  pupils  transferred. 

This  represents  only  1  percent  of  19 
minion  studen*  transported  dally  at 
public  expense. 

In  some  communities  where  little  or 
no  biising  previously  took  place,  de- 
segregation has  meant  more  public 
transportation. 

Mark  ye  well:  Only  a  little  more  than 
I  percent  of  all  students  trwisported  in 
the  last  school  year  were  transported  to 
desegregate.  The  facts  do  not  Justify 
antlbusing  legislation,  restrictions  on  tlie 
coiu-ts,  and  attempts  to  ouitcdl  consti- 
tutional rights  of  our  citizens. 

Antlbusing  forces  indeed  contend  that 
rides  are  too  long  and  schedtiies  too 
rigorous. 

Indeed  there  has  been  more  busing  of 
students  to  preserve  segregation  than  to 
implement  desegregation. 

In  some  300  counties  in  the  South  only 
seven  were  required  to  increase  busing  to 
desegregate.  The  remaining  293  districts 
had  the  same  or  less  btising.  See  the 
HEW  report  of  1970. 

In  Sturgis.  Miss.,  black  pupils  were 
bused  93  miles  daily  to  attend  a  segre- 
gated school. 

Until  3  years  ago  black  students  m  an 
Atlanta  suburb  were  bused  75  miles  to 
attend  segregated  schools. 

Before  the  Swaim  decision  pupils 
averaged  over  an  boiur  on  a  bus  in 
Charlotte.  N.C.  When  desegregation  was 
ordered  the  bus  trips  were  cut  suiistcn- 
tlally. 

Desegregation  in  Alidoama  has  resulted 
in  1  million  fewer  miles  than  the  previ- 
ous year. 

Where  there  have  been  hardships, 
HSW  acknowledged  to  a  Judiciary  Sub- 
oomittee  that  many  of  the  hardtalps 
could  beellmlnatod  with  additional  buses 
and  tran^MBiatloa  funds. 

Is  school  busing  »  pressing  national 
issue? 
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The 

part: 

tobesvilUM*  aeoocdbic  to 

dMSttlons  to  •Uatfaate  lagsBy- 

g^tlon  and  improva  tb«  qiiaUty  c4  edoeatlon 

f  or  all  ohUdMB. 

A  recent  poU  taken  by  the  Republican 
Platform  Committee  indicates  that  in- 
terest in  school  busing  is  ebMng;  5t  per- 
cent respoodhig  indicated  that  the  issue 
was  "not  very  important". 

The  tacU  are  that  BcbotA  busing  for 
dosegregatieo  Is  not  an  issue  that  merits 
PMcral  Icglslaikn  of  the  character  be- 
fore the  House  today.  There  are  not  ac- 
eonte  fstlmatwi  of  the  amount  of  pupil 
transp(»tatiac  that  is  attributable  to  d»- 
aegregatiosi.  but  all  agree  it  is  an  inflni- 
tsslmal  portlaa  of  the  19  millioo  stu- 
dents, or  4S.6  paroent  of  total  enroUmcnt. 
who  are  bused  to  school  dally. 

■Riis  "Un-Bqual"  Educational  Op- 
portunities Act  robs  minority  children  of 
«hat  legally  is  theirs. 

State  mf  oroed  racial  segregation  is 
coostitutlonsJly  prohibited.  It  must  be 
eliminated  "root  and  branch."  If  no 
other  remedy  is  adequate  and  transpor- 
tstlon  Is  needed  to  vindicate  the  right — 
n»  State  or  Federal  statute  can  limit  the 
remedy. 

Denial  of  the  remedy — denies  the  un- 
derlying right. 

The  right  to  attend  an  unsegregated 
public  school  Is  personal  and  present.  It 
brio"gs  to  primary  as  well  as  secondary 
school  pupUs. 

The  ri^t  is  secured  under  the  14th 
BiTT«^<^Tni»nt  and  thc  fifth  amendment 
against  impairment  by  the  States  or  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  rli^t  to  unsegregated  schooling 
cannot  be  postponed  until  a  child 
reaches  secoodaiy  school.  It  cannot  de- 
pend on  gotag  to  the  "closest  school." 
whatever  that  may  mean,  i^od  where  the 
"closest  school"  is  located  in  a  racially 
sesreg^ted  neighborhood  the  Oovecn- 
ment  caimot  reenforce  segregation  and 
lock  minorities  in  inferior  schools. 

Busing  has  become  a  slogan  replac- 
ing—"freedom  cf  choice"— "SUtes 
lights,"  or  "never,"  which  aynsboUaed 
earlier  resistance  to  enforcement  of 
equal  tavAabtiaa  of  the  laws. 

Regrettably,  some  new  recruits  have 
Johied  the  ranks  of  those  wbo  tradltlOB- 
ally  have  opposed  the  strugi^  fbr  equal 
rl^ts.  These  newcomers  in  the  cam- 
paign against  equality  resent  being  la- 
beled "segregatlonisto"  tmi  that  is  their 
burden. 

Make  no  nslstake  about  it,  thoee  who 
would  urge  enactment  of  this  bill  or  any 
other  faSD  to  delay«  curtail,  deny  or  ob- 
struct desecregatton  of  the  public  schools 
oppose  equal  psoteotlon  of  the  laws  for 
an  our  cttlaens.  TSMy  would  divids.  net 
unite,  our  cUtmrn.  Such  actions  consti- 
tute segreiatkia. 

Ftar  theae  rcMons  I  do  ODt  btflere  this 
bin  medts  iMorabie  oonskltratlan. 

Mr.  RAMCBEL.  Mr.  Chaizman,  I  rtae  la 
(W)oslUoa  to  the  amcndnent.  I 
Itte  to  ask  a  quastton.  Is  tho 
of  thto  aoMOdBMDt  stlS  te  ttao  Hbusef 

Mr.  ASHBBOOK,  I  am  stUl  B  Member; 


Mr.  numBM.  Ok,  Htm  yoo  atrika 
out  tha  wBvd  "aar  «ad  saMttato 
in  the  sMtmns  yoa  as*  taUttav 
does  that  moan  now  ttaHfc  th» 
hood  wiffl  be  the  sole  and  cadotfTa  ap- 
pK^aiata  basis  for  datermttdnt  uaUUe 
school  aastgnaaaot? 

Mr.  MBBStOOX.  No.  As  I  triad  to  In- 
I  wfll  say  In  my  answer  to  the 
from  New  York,  wimlt  it 
merely  says  is  that  we  start  with  the 
neighborhood  school.  TbMlk  Is  the  ap- 
propriate basis,  not  the  ezdashre  basis. 
The  word  "appropriate"  certainly  woidd 
be  l<v«w<i  to  normal,  not  ezdnslve. 

I  bdleve  the  congresslanal  intent 
would  tho)  say.  yes,  in  the  nature  of  as- 
Rignnwrnt  of  studsnts  the  nelgbborbood 
is  the  normal,  appropriate  athooL 

m  sections  403  and  404,  later  In  the 
bill,  or  on  dual  school  systesos,  the  neigh- 
borhood school  may  not  be  appropriate 
in  all  cases. 

I  think  that  Is  what  we  are  saytag, 
and  that  Is  ooy  intention.  I  am  certainly 
not  trying  to  slip  something  In.  You  start 
with  the  neighborhood  school  being  a 
normal  and  appropriate  idaoe  to  aa^gn 
a  student.  If  you  have  a  dual  school  sys- 
tem or  the  system  denies  equal  protec- 
tion under  the  law.  then  In  that  case  the 
neighborhood  school  would  not  be  appro- 
priate. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  Bat  imder  the  exlsttng 
langiiay  In  the  bin.  If  the  neighborhood 
is  an  appropriate  basis  for  determining 
the  public  school  assignments,  one  wmOd 
suspect  we  coufld  use  other  bases  in  de- 
termining assignments.  However,  when 
you  say  "the,"  it  does  seem  to  restrict  the 
discretion  on  public  school  asBigiimwats. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  wocdd  say  I  am 
trying  to  put  the  ndgdiborbood  stdiools 
up  r.  notch,  "An  wiproprtate"  haste  could 
mean  almost  anything.  It  is  meanlngleas 
that  way.  When  you  say  it  Is  "the  ap- 
propriate" basis,  you  tie  It  into  the  rest 
of  the  language  and  you  tie  it  into  the 
intention  of  the  Congress  and  the  legis- 
lative hlstcoy  not  to  make  it  exdaslve. 
You  say  in  the  assignment  of  students 
you  start  with  the  first  appnqslaite  bnsls, 
and  that  is  the  neighborhood,  n  there 
are  other  reasons  like  401  and  403  or 
a  dml  system,  then  It  is  not  an  appro- 
priate basis,  and  it  is  not  exehalTe.  I 
am  not  trying  to  slip  In  a  neighborhood 
achoai  amendment  which  would  make  It 
exclusive. 

I  am  simply  saying,  and  I'hope  the 
Mendjers  -in  agree,  if  we  say  "the 
neighborhood  school."  that  would  be 
better,  bnt  aU  things  being  equal,  that 
Is  the  appropriate  basis  for  the  asslgn- 
□MDt  of  the  student. 

Mr.  RANOEL.  I  am  not  suggpistlng  the 
gentleman  is  attempting  to  sUp  any- 
thing over  on  us,  but  I  am  suggwtting 
it  does  make  a  difTerence  as  to  whether 
yon  use  "an*  or  "the."  n  your  intention 
is  really  to  bring  up  the  nrtghtorhood 
concept  a  notch,  irtiat  you  wUl  be  doing 
actually  is  restriettng  it  to  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  middng  it  really  the  sole  area 
taed  in  dalevalning  wbancMUtna  will 
be  'Tiig"'*  to  schools.  It  la  vwy  laipor- 
tank.  I  am  ^<f*«*"  the  gnntlseaon  afli 
acree  that  if  be  did  not  tUnk  it  waa 
iBsportant.  ha  would  not  havo  offered  It 
as  an  amendment. 


ME.  .ASHBaoOE.  Tbat  U  dtbt^I  aar 

that,I«ms«Bw 

Mr.  aAlKUL.  S  makas  a  lot  of  avaa 
to  aa^  and  that  is  iriur  I  suRpert  tba 

WTistlng  langnagw 
Mr.  A8HBBOOK.  But  tt  vauldnat  be 

jimsan  ■■  Ihi  untlnmrB  1ii#""r1  '" 
cansa  whsra  thane  is  a  dual  ad 
tarn,  the  cbfldnn  are  net  gti 
edacatlnnal  «<»puiliwlt1as  In  that 
tba  ndtfihortiBOd  sdiool  siati 
not  be  appropriate.  The  rest  of  tha  bill 
Indipattt  that. 

Mr.  SCHSDEB.  Wm  tha  gBntWuan 
yield? 

Mr.  lUNOXL.  I  yield  to  tha  Bsntlamaa. 

Mr.  SCHSnSB.  I  think  many  of  us  wlB 
agree  tha nrltfihorhood  schaolls  tha  ap- 
propolate  ooa  unless  there  am  overriding 
oonaldamtlflns  to  tha  oontmy. 

Mr.  ASHBBOOK.  Precisely  what  we 
say. 

Mr.  SCHSOSB.  Would  you  agree  that 
thne  U  a  oonstltatlaeal  right  to  a 
remedy? 

Mr.  ASHBBOOK.  Where  you  have  a 
dual  school  system  or  denial  of  equal 
educational  opportunity,  than  in  that 
case  It  would  net  be  appropriate,  but  for 
leglslattve  history  it  U  not  ay  Intsntlen 
to  make  At  amlastm.  I  think  It  should  be 
primary,  the  initial  basis  for  pupil  assign- 
ramt.  butneteBatustve. 

Mr.  SCHSOXB.  I  agree  with  that»  but 
therefore  I  aak  my  ooUaacue,  will  you  ao- 
cept  as  a  part  of  the  amendment,  after 
assignment,  chancing  tha  paciad  to  a 
comma,  and  adding  the  ltingtia>p,  unless 
thf  <mnl-rr~TT*r*f-*  ^  -'*'***  **■  '"•""r  ^ 
clear  that  «a  agree  tha  netghbovhood 
school  Is  the  Icdtlmata  basis? 

The  CHAIBMAK.  The  time  of  the 
ggntleman  from  Utm  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MSEED6.  Mr.  QMiinBan.  I  rise  in 
opposlflnn  to  the  awsnrtmwit.  Despite 
tbB  assMTuiee  of  tha  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  and.  I  am  sure,  he  is  eating  en- 
tirely in  good  Xaith.  it  asimi  to  ma  there 
is  no  reason  to  cfaan^  tha  wurd  "an^ 
to  the  word'the"  oolass  tba  mrpaaa  to 
to  make  It  an  exdnslva  basis.  If  the  flHi> 
tleman  from  Qblo  will  look  further  In 
the  UO.  as  I  am  sum  he  has  doBB^  ha  wiB 
find  that,  while  we  do  look  at  tha  nalctH 
bochood  as  tha  oieaest  md  most  preai- 
mate  basis,  ttasra  are  stlU  lastanoes  of 
guUksUnes  which  m>  hercnd  that. 

If  w»  at  that  point  cAmogt  tha  wocd 
"an"  to  "tha,"  it  saems  to  aaava  further 
restrict  ourselvaa  so  that  tha  further 
g^ifH^intm  enusMrated  later  In  tha  btt 

I  know  that  may  not  ba  the  intent 
and  the  pnrposa  of  the  genUaman,  but 
the  fact  is  that  words  maaMstih^.they 
mean  to  say.  And  when  you  ohan^a  the 
word  "an"  to  the  word  "the,"  tha  letfa- 
latlveiiistory  to  vsteg  to  badaarthatyou 
wMBt  to  restrtat  It.  And  for  that 
I  optwse  tha  aaasod—t. 

Mr.  rjOWYBBa.  Mr.  Chalnaan.  1 1 
to  strike  the  reqtdalte  nmnber  of 
and  riaa  In  optwaitiou  to  tlis 


ftb.  ClMitmaa,  thto 


Court,  and  I  wortdJBnta 
from  the 
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which  made  at  It  tUtai  that  intoK  the 
ndghlKM-hood  school  ae  a  basU  may  not 
meet  the  conctitatlonal  requli«ments  of 
eaual  eaucatlonal  oDOortunl^.  ICr.  Jus- 
tice Btu-ger  noted  in  the  Swann  caae,  and 
this  appears  in  the  very  dlaceming  Ad- 
ditional Views  Of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Mjbds)  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  Hawaii  (Mrs.  Mmc)  that  a 
plan  aawlgnlng  pupils  to  schools  nearest 
their  homes  "may  fail  to  counteract  the 
continuing  effects  of  past  school  segrega- 
tion", and  hence  be  constitutionally  un- 
accei)table. 

Now,  I  would  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment  what  are  you  going  to  do  in 
the  instance  of  a  black  child  in  an  Inner 
city  location  who  is  now  confronted  with 
language  that  now  reads  that  his  neigh- 
borhood school  is  now  an  appropriate 
basis  for  determining  public  school  as- 
signment when  in  the  soitenoe  just  above 
In  this  bill  it  says  that  aU  children 
enrolled  in  public  schools  are  entitled 
to  equal  educational  opportunities  vrith- 
out  regard  to  their  race,  color,  sex,  or 
national  origin? 

I  think  this  poses  a  very  serioixs  con- 
flict. 

Mr.  A8HBROOK.  Bfr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  would  yield,  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mi«h<g^n  that  the 
questtan  he  raises  was  answered  before. 
I  hope  the  Congress  states  as  a  matter 
of  policy  that  the  neighborhood  is  the 
V>prQprtate  basis  for  pupU  assignment. 
It  certainly  Is  not  the  sole  or  exclusive 
basis,  m  the  Burger  decision  which  the 
gentleman  cited,  the  nrtghhorfaood  may 
not  have  been  the  appropriate  basis.  We 
are  not  saying  It  is  the  exclusive  basis. 

Mr.  CONYER8.  But  is  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  aware  that  that  is  not 
an  appropriate  basis,  even  if  they  might 
have  a  neighborbood  aehool  wtgnmimt? 

M^.  ASHBROQK.  Well,  if  there  is  a 
present  dual  school  system,  a  local  segre- 
gated school.  It  would  not  be  the  appro- 
priate basis. 

M^.  CONYBR8. 1  suggest  we  are  mov- 
ing in  the  face  of  a  long  series  of  ded- 
slons  that  have  very  clearly  established 
that  the  nelghbortiood  is  not  an  appro- 
priate basis  for  detannlidng  public  echoed 
asslgnmenta,  and  certainly  is  not  the  sole 
approptiata  basis  because  this  would  be 
locddng  in  aU  the  ohfldien  in  the  segre- 
gated sehoola  automatleaUy  unless  they 
could  somehow  thaw  there  was  some  ex- 
cepticn  to  which  they  mli^t  apply. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Would  it  not  be  Just 
as  easy  to  start  ttie  other  way.  to  say  the 
nel^ibarhood  is  the  apprtqiirlate  basis  for 
the  awiignment  of  stodects  unless  these 
things  the  gentleman  espouses  are  pres- 
ent?   

Mr.  CONYSR8.  Would  the  gentleman 
be  willing  to  offer  an  amendment  in  this 
respect? 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing, and  my  statement  and  my  belief,  that 
the  rest  of  the  bill  would  take  care  of 
the  situattons  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about.  But  if  tlie  gentleman  would  feel 
better  witii  that  amendment  I  would  not 
have  any  objection.  However,  I  do  not 
think  wa  sbpuld  waste  a  great  deal  of 
time  debating  it.  I  understand  the  con- 
oem  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 


gentleman  will  yield,  I  might  add  that 
on  page  36  is  an  instance  in  which  an 
appropriate  basis  is  quite  obvious,  in  (c) 
on  page  38  it  says: 

(0)  permitting  Btudenta  to  tr&nsfer  from  a 
BCbool  in  which  a  majority  of  the  students  are 
of  their  race,  color,  or  national  origin  to  a 
school  In  which  a  minority  of  the  students 
are  of  their  rac«,  color,  or  national  origin: 

Mr.  HDNOATE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  sought  to 
take  a  position  on  this  controversial 
issue  at  this  time,  but  I  will  never 
dodge  a  flght.  If  by  busing  you  mean 
that  system  whereby  countless  young 
children  in  remote  areas  across  our 
Nation  have  been  transported  to  im- 
proved facilities  where  they  can  enjoy 
a  hot  lunch  program  and  take  part  In 
music  and  athletic  activity  and  study  for- 
eign languages  and  advanced  mathe- 
matics and  science  courses  not  available 
to  them  in  the  sparsely  furnished  one 
room  schoolhouse;  then  I  support  busing 
wholeheartedly. 

But  if  by  busing  you  mean  that  heart- 
less and  inhuman  doctrine  whereby 
young  people — infants,  mere  babes — are 
snatched  from  their  mother's  bosoms 
£igainst  their  will  to  be  hauled  like  cattle 
from  before  the  break  of  dawn  untU 
after  dark  over  coimtless  miles  to  strange 
surroimdlngs  far  from  their  own  neigh- 
borhood and  playmates  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  satisfying  some  sociologist's 
statistical  need— then  I  oppose  it. 

This  is  my  position,  sir.  I  think  the 
question  is  crystal  clear  and  I  will  not 
equivocate. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  inclined  to  op- 
pose this  amendment  for  the  obvious  rea- 
son, as  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  that  the  rule  of  construc- 
tion of  statutes  is  that  you  do  not  even 
go  to  the  legislative  history  if  the  word- 
ing is  clear.  When  you  strike  out  the  word 
"and"  and  put  in  the  word  "the,"  it  says 
it  is  the  appropriate  basis.  The  word 
"the"  excludes  other  bases  which  might 
be  appropriate. 

It  Just  so  happens  that  I  live  in  an  area 
where  my  kids,  all  of  them,  have  been 
bused  9  miles  each  day  to  and  from 
school  ever  since  they  started  school. 
That  was  the  nearest  school. 

I  do  not  know  how  big  a  neighborhood 
can  be.  but  that  strikes  me  as  getting 
pretty  big. 

Now  I  do  not  want  to  see  us  produce 
no  legislation  on  this  subject.  I  happen 
to  think  it  is  appropriate  for  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  spell  out 
some  guidelines  for  the  courts  In  admin- 
istering the  14th  sunendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. 

Also  I  happen  to  think  there  are  s<Hne 
provisians  in  this  bill  which  are  plainly 
imconstltutional.  and  at  the  appropri- 
ate tUne  I  wis  offer  amendments  to  clean 
that  up. 

But  I  submit  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  ASHBKOOK)  that  the  change 
that  he  proposes  is  a  change  in  sub- 
stance, stating  the  policy  of  this  bill,  and 
it  is  a  diange  which  in  certain  circum- 
stances such  as  the  ones  I  have  men- 


tioned completely  obfuscates  the  defini- 
tion of  the  word  "neighborhood." 

Itiere  are  some  rural  schools  where 
they  have  to  drive  50  mUee  a  day  to  get  to 
school.  So  what  is  your  definition  of 
"neighborhood?" 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Clhairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman.   

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Does  the  gentleman 
believe  as  a  matter  of  poUcy  that  the 
neighborhood  school  Is  the  vnypn  basis 
for  the  assignments  of  students? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINa.  I  think  the  neigh- 
borhcxxi  school,  all  other  things  being 
equal,  is  an  appropriate  basis. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Is  that  not  exactly 
what  the  amendment  says? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  This  says  the  ap- 
propriate basis,  and  I  submit  that  where 
you  say  it  is  an  appropriate  basis,  you 
have  covered  the  situation  adequately. 
If  you  change  it  to  "the" — yoa  complete- 
ly restrict  it  to  that  basis  and  not  others. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Bdr.  Ecxbaiot)  further 
illustrated  the  point  I  was  making — the 
entire  bill  constitutes  a  decision  in  some 
ways  of  what  is  appropriate  and  what  is 
not  appropriate  and  what  is  an  educa- 
tional right  or  opportunity  and  what  is  a 
dual  school  system. 

We  state  that  as  a  general  poUcy.  Then 
we  have  other  limitations — we  have  oth- 
er factors. 

I  think  the  gentleman  in  his  response 
said — "Yes,  the  neighborhood  school  Is 
an  appropriate  basis — all  things  being 
equal." 

Mr.  SEOBERLINa.  That  is  not  what  It 
actuidly  says.  If  you  revised  the  whole 
sentence,  it  would  be  different. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  SEIBE31LINQ.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EiCKHARDT.  To  finish  my  state- 
ment— what  I  was  trying  to  point  out  is — 
the  appropriate  basis — sometimes.  Some 
other  times  another  appropriate  basis  ex- 
ists as.  for  instance,  the  will  of  the  stu- 
dent. If  he  is  a  minority  student  in  a 
school  which  has  a  majority  of  his  race, 
the  appropriate  baslB  Is  his  desire. 

So  the  term  "the  appropriate  base"  is 
simply  not  mecmingful  in  all  Instances. 
That  is  the  point  I  was  making. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  I  concur  in  the  gen- 
tleman|sstatement. 

Mr.  DELLT7M8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Ttie  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
California  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DELLUM8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
it  is  very  clear  In  the  colloquy  that  using 
the  term  "the  appropriate"  or  "an  appro- 
priate"— given  the  maker  of  the  amend- 
ment's response  to  previous  questions- 
points  to  the  fact  that  this  amendinent  Is 
totally  irrelevant,  because  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  saying  is  that  if  "the"  is  not 
exclusionary,  and  "an"  Is  not  exclusion- 
ary. Therefore.  I  can  only  arrive  at  the 
opinion  that  the  motivation  for  this 
amendment  is  strictly  political,  which 
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to  the  Queitton  not  oolr  o(  this 
but  to  tldi  entire  plaee  U 


CBmlfinen.  M  m  face  realttr.  Tlie 
only  ituax  ym  are  btra  coadiBd  la  fear 
Mid  paxanoteoa  tMilMiia  la  almpty  be- 
eause  of  the  s«UHh  aadartf-ooitercd  adf  • 
asgraadlsameBt  c(  meagr  at  tiie  Reeled 
oOclala  on  Ode  fioor  d  Oancnss  vbo 
lidc  tbs  ooaave  to  asunae  the  xaoral 
tad  poUtleal  HeifcriMp  of  this  ooontor. 
ttm  aie  XODMitnc  the  pTancia,  Irra- 
titrf— "*T  and  tadam  oi  wtimoiM  of  iieople 
In  this  coqptry. 

Mr.  A8HBBOOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  geDtlanm  yIeldT 

Mr.  DELLOUa  I  wffl  not  yield.  Mr. 
Cbatrman. 

Mr.  ASHBBOQK.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gantlemaa  wUl  not  yltid? 

lir.  UBJJOUB.  Mr.  Cbalmtan,  I  wUl 
appnclate  tbe  gentleman's  not  inter- 
mptlng  me.  It  la  my  time. 

Mr.  caaalnoaB,  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  evexj  alagle  one  of  us  on  tbe  floor 
of  this  Concieas  could  die  tonlsbt— some 
of  us  of  a  heart  attack.  What  would  tbe 
nit  of  us  do?  Run  to  the  Speaker  to  find 
out  where  we  would  be  on  the  seniority 
llit? 

Mr.  Chairman,  tbe  point  I  am  trying 
to  make  is  that  It  is  totally  irrelevant 
whether  many  of  us  come  liack  to  the 
DJB.  Congreos  next  year  or  xx>t.  What  I 
iMOld  sugsast  to  you  is  vote  your  cod- 
sdence,  not  vote  your  district.  Do  not 
be  concerned  with  whether  you  can  get 
leelMied.  Do  not  vote  on  the  basis  of 
saif-aggrawttzanent  or  whether  you 
ccmmit  political  suicide.  I  urge  you  to 
not  eagage  la  political  expediency.  Iliese 
are  the  considerations  before  us — noth- 
ing die. 

Mr.  Ghaiiman,  many  of  our  liberal 
fdeoda  «lio  ere  saying  to  us,  "I  am  with 
you  09  percent  of  the  time,  but  I  can- 
not go  wttfa  you  now"— I  say  to  them,  we 
do  not  need  you  when  you  cannot  come 
tkraugfa  in  the  dutch.  We  do  not  need 
yon  if  you  cannot  come  through  in  the 
dUch. 

If  you  have  any  poUtictd  spirit  and  any 
poUtieal  heart,  any  political  leadership, 
any  political  integrity,  you  would  come  to 
the  floor  of  this  Congress  and  not  vote 
nliether  yoa  come  back  to  Congresa,  but 
vote  yoor  integrity  and  ooneem  for  this 
country,  because  if  you  do  not  cooie  back 
to  Congrees.  because  yxMi  conkl  die  before 
November  anyway,  who  would  care? 
What  would  baopin  In  this  couaUy  if 
ytu  would  paai  on?  What  would  happen 
if  43S  of  us  did  not  come  back  to  the  D.a 
CcHigress?  life  would  go  on.  Stop  plac- 
hig  so  much  importance  upon  your  re- 
election, and  start  placing  importance  aa 
principle. 

We  sboidd  be  guided  by  maraUty  in 
tUa  country,  by  human  valoai  in  this 
eooatiT.  and  bgr  a  philoeoptay  la  thla 
ooBBtiy  that  speaks  to  the  fanuaan  needs 
of  aU  the  people. 

BuaiaK  is  not  and  has  not  ever  hem 
the  eriticil  auertion  la  Anaerleak  but  our 
VfoUcm  la  the  fear  and  the  trepidation 
of  poMtielaaM  valktDc  wflly-niUy  Uamigh 
dletrieta.  aafltec 
bat 


tail 


oatia 


mUfertUa. 


Lido.  "lam 


if  I(k> 


with.  We  do  not  noed  people  lAo 
net  woaac  to  oonM  tato  ttata  w«n  oad 
rtead  qp  «a  thelf  intotrlty  aa  hmaaa 
betim  aad  be  counted  on  the  mond  la- 
soBB  of  ttMoo  trouUad  timaa. 

Let  UB  btip  the  peoide  who  deserve  edu- 
cation in  this  country,  pe(H)le  who  have 
the  rliM  to  edaeatton  la  AaHttea.  That 
la  the  reaUlrwo  omdM  to  bedeaUaf  with. 

Oa  both  sMea  of  the  aid*  there  are  teo 
maay  people  here,  both  taea  aad  wnmaai. 
who  are  frightened  to  death  to  f aee  Xbm 
reaUtjrof  twa  inTirta«iw^^ 

Thla  Mwwnrtmftit  la  pnHtloany  la- 
splred:  Thla  entire  legislation  la  poUtt- 
cally  ixmtttA.  Let  aa  vote  lor  the  people, 
whether  they  are  black,  brown,  ydloar, 
red.  or  wlitte.  aad  stop  playine  tbe  dan- 
geroua  laperttent  gamea  we  are  ptajrtng 
on  the  issue  of  busing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  Ume. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Ttut  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  \sf  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Aaaaaooa.). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Hawkdh) 
there  were — ayes  70,  noes  39. 

TEl.t.mt  von  WITH  CI.XBXB 

Mr.  CONYEEiS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand teUers  witli  clerks. 

Tdlera  with  clerka  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  aa  ttitan 
Messrs.  ASBaBooK.  RAacxL,  Puuuiaai. 
andMxos. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellen 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  254,  noes 
131,  not  voting  47,  as  fcdlows: 
[Roll  No.  saa) 

[Recorded  Teller  Vote) 
ATKB— 2M 


Mmpby,  tn. 

Uyers 

Hatehar 

iradzl 


AiNSUg 

Addabbo 
Aadeveon.  IlL 
Ashley 
Aflpln 
Badillo 


acubtta  zum 

NOKB—lSl 


BaU 

Bcrgtand 

Blester 


Bawklna  FodaU 

BSeUlar,  W.Ta.  Prksa.  St. 
Helna 


Abbltt 

Alexander 

Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Aadiwa,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Aanun^o 
Afcber 
Arends 
Ajbbrook 
Aspinall 
Baker 
Baring 


Bennett 
BevUl 


BUckbum 
Blanton 


Oedarberr 
Chamberlain 
Obmcy 
Clausen. 
DoaH. 
Clavson.Del 
defelsHri 
OoOlsr 
OolUna,Tez. 
Coliaer 
Conover 
Cottar 
Ooughlln 
Oraae 
Cuftsa 
Daniel,  Va. 
Danlelaon 
DaviaOia. 
Davuac. 
delaOana 
DelaBer 


Ford.  a«rald  R. 
Ftard, 

WUUamD. 
Fonytba 
Fouatala 

Foltom 
Fuqua 


BUtnlk 

^VflfflTWl 
BolUBC 


oaydos 
Oettr* 
atbbetH 
C3<dd' 


Buika.1 

gurtoa 

Byraa.  Pis. 

OHwy.  H.T. 

oellsr 

ChlsboUn 

Clay 

oouuia.nL 

Oonable 
oonraia 
OoraiaB 
OiUMr 


Or 

Qray 

Ctraeii.OMe. 

(Mffln 

QrUBtba 


OeUums 
ngga 


Bray 
Brlnkley 

BRMkS 


Dent 

Dsrwlaskl 
D«Ttas 
Dtaktaaan 


Brown,  lileh. 

Kown.Ohlo 

KorbULMX!. 

BeoyhULVa. 

Bo^iaaaa 


Downing 
Dulakl 


Oubasr 
Bkgaa 
Haley 
HaU 
Baips^ 
Bammer- 
sdimldt 


dvFPBS 
Bekhardt 
Edvaxda.  OilU. 
BvaBa,OMo.       MeteaUe 


HOT 


FolV 


Abematby 


Bases 
OaCny 
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ItoUilaa.  OalU.  Felly  BprlB8«r 

ttelolMr  Rtll»h»n|[  TaJcoU 

lUcbtf  BMO.  Tnrr 

MoUotwn  BhodM  UllBua 

FMamaa  Bommt.  N.T.  WaJdl* 

PMtBBMi  Byan  WUaon.  Bob 

So  th*  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PUCINSRI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
merely  advise  the  Members  that  we  have 
about  30  amendments  pending,  many  of 
them  siibstantlve,  many  of  them  not  very 
siibctantlve.  and  It  Is  the  present  Inten- 
tion to  go  through  with  this  legislation 
until  we  finish,  regardlees  of  what  time 
of  the  night  we  complete  our  work.  We 
hope  we  can  do  that.  I  hppe  that  the 
Members  will  at  least  take  under  consid- 
eration that,  as  we  debate  the  various 
amendments,  and  some  of  these  are  very 
Important,  very  substantive,  and  have 
Important  meaning  to  the  bill,  but  I 
would  Just  hope  that  we  can  discipline 
ourselves  in  a  manner  In  which  we  can, 
without  resorting  to  a  UiiilUtlon  of  de- 
bate—and it  Is  not  our  Intention  to  do 
so-— as  I  said  earlier,  when  we  started 
that  It  was  our  intention  to  give  every- 
body a  chance  to  speak — but  I  would 
hope  that  the  Members  would  keep  that 
in  mind — that  there  are  some  30  amend- 
ments, many  of  them,  as  I  say,  very  sub* 
stantlv«.  which  will  require  substantial 
debate. 

Mr.  CELIiKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CSLLER.  The  gentleman,  of 
eourse.  has  the  right  to  ask  that  the 
Committee  rise  at  any  time. 

Mr.  PUCXNSKI.  The  gentleman,  to  the 
extent  that  he  has  anything  to  say 
about  it.  has  the  intention  to  move  along 
with  this  legislation,  and  finish  It  some 
time  tonight. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

Ttie  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Sec.  3.  (A)  The  Congreas  flixla  tb»t — 

(1)  tb*  mmlnteziADoe  of  d\iAl  acfaool  sys- 
t«nia  In  wblcsh  at\Ml«nta  an  Malgn«d  to 
■cbools  sotely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex. 
or  nitt1«*"T><  origin  denies  to  tboae  sttideuts 
tbe  equal  protection  of  tba  law*  guaranteed 
by  the  fourteenth  amendment; 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  dual 
Mbool  systems  and  eliminating  Oie  vestiges 
thereof,  many  local  educational  agenelee 
have  been  required  to  reorganize  their  school 
systems,  to  reassign  studsnts.  and  to  engsce 
In  the  evtMislTe  transportation  at  students: 

(3)  the  Implementation  of  rises grsgatlon 
plans  that  require  extensive  student  trans- 
portatkoi  has.  in  many  oases,  required  local 
•duoational  agencies  to  expend  large  amoitnts 
of  fuiKls,  thereby  depletLog  their  Onandal 
resources  available  for  tbe  maintenance  or 
improvement  of  tbe  quality  of  educational  fa- 
oUltles  and  Instruotloa  provided: 

(4)  tranmortatlon  of  students  which 
creates  ssrlous  risks  to  their  health  and  safe- 
ty, dlsupts  the  edwcattonal  proeess  carried 
out  with  respect  to  such  students,  and  im- 
pinges slsnlfleantly  on  thetr  educational  op- 
porttinlty.  Is  excessive: 

(6)  tbe  risks  and  barms  created  by  exces- 
sive transportation  are  particularly  great  for 
ohUdxen  enroUed  in  the  flrst  six  (p-ades:  and 

(6)  the  guidelines  provided  by  tbe  courts 
tot  fashioning  remedies  to  dismantle  dttal 
school  systems  have  been,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  tbe  United  States  has  said,  "incom- 
plete and  Imperfect."  and  have  not  catab- 
Ushed.  a  clear,  rational,  and  uniform  stand- 


ard for  determining  the  extent  to  which  a 
local  educational  agency  U  required  to  reas- 
slgB  and  transport  its  students  in  order  to 
sllmlBaSe  the  vestiges  of  a  dual  scdiool  sys- 


(b)  For  tbe  foregoing  reaaone.  it  Is  neces- 
sary and  proper  that  the  Congress,  pursuant 
to  tbe  powers  granted  to  it  by  the  Conatltu- 
tlon  of  the  United  States,  specify  appropriate 
remedies  for  tbe  elimination  of  tbe  vestiges 
of  dual  aohool  systems. 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI  (diirlng  the  reading). 
Bflr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  section  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  in  the  Rxcord,  and  open  to 
am«idment  at  any  point. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hlhiols?      

Mr.  MTTCHELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  section. 

AUEKDMXNT    OrmiEO    BT    VOL.    BASnXO 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  BArnxo:  On 
page  19,  strike  lines  ao  through  34  Inclusive 
and  on  page  20,  strike  out  Unas  1  through  3 
inclusive. 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Committee,  we  are  now 
in  the  section  of  the  bill  that  makes  find- 
ings of  fact.  It  is  very  important  that 
whatever  else  we  do  with  respect  to  the 
rest  of  the  bill,  that  we  be  very  precise  in 
otu:  findings  of  fact,  because  the  findings 
of  fact  that  are  Incliided  in  this  biU  are 
put  in  to  ensure  that  the  courts  upon 
reviewing  this  bill  would  consider  the 
statements  involved  as  binding  and  not 
reviewable 

However,  we  cannot,  just  because  we 
say  so,  find  something  as  a  fact  that  is 
not  true. 

I  submit  to  you,  that  the  finding  of 
fact  which  Is  the  subject  of  my  tunend- 
mmt  contradlctec.  by  the  facts  as  they 
exist  in  our  country  and  by  the  facts  as 
they  vrere  brought  out  in  the  committee. 

The  specific  findings  says : 

The  implementation  of  deeegregatiMi  plans 
that  require  extensive  student  transportation 
has.  In  many  cases,  required  local  education- 
al agencies  to  expend  large  amount  of  funds, 
thereby  depleting  tbelr  financial  resources 
available  for  tbe  maintenance  or  improve- 
ment of  tbe  quality  of  educational  facilities. 
«  •  • 

Now  that  just  is  not  true,  as  a  nation- 
wide situation.  It  may  have  happened  in 
one  or  two  cases,  but  the  facts  which  are 
brought  out  in  the  committee  report  in- 
dicate in  many  cases,  in  fact,  the  op- 
posite took  place  and  In  many  cases  there 
was  less  busing  rather  than  more  busing 
as  a  result  of  a  court  desegregation  or- 
der. 

In  Alabama,  for  example,  desegrega- 
tion orders  resulted  in  a  decrease  of  1 
mlllitm  passenger-miles.  In  Mississippi. 
318.095  schoolchildren  were  bused  to 
maintain  segregated  schools:  but  only 
292.472  were  bused  when  segregation  was 
ended.  The  same  situation — a  decline  in 
the  number  of  children  bused  and  the 
number  of  miles  transported — resulted 
after  desegregation  orders  were  entered 


at   Charlotte,   In  Richmond.   In  Leon 
County.  F^a..  and  elsewhere. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  John  A.  Voipe,  has  said 
the  less  than  1  percent  of  the  annual  in- 
crease In  busing  costs  can  be  attributable 
to  desegregation  orders. 

The  fact  is  that  this  finding  is  not 
based  on  reality.  We  have  to  be  very 
exact  about  the  findings  because  once  the 
law  is  passed,  these  flnritngt  of  fact  will 
become  the  first  items  that  will  be  taken 
up  by  the  courts  in  determining  whettier 
or  not  this  law  is  to  be  upheld. 

I  submit  to  you,  as  we  begin  consider- 
ing this  legislation,  we  should  begin  to 
take  reality  Into  account.  If  we  do  that, 
we  will  move  to  strike  this  provision  of 
the  law  becaiise  it  does  not  correspond 
to  the  facts  as  they  exist  In  our  society 
today.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  seek 
by  this  amendment  to  strike  out  totally 
the  wording  of  this  subsection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  findings  of  the 
Congress  are  very  Important  to  establish 
the  rationale  for  the  rest  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the 
House  at  this  time  to  substantiate  each 
of  these  findings.  Tliey  are  in  the  hear- 
ings. Some  of  them  are  in  the  report.  I 
have  additional  data  here  which  you  are 
perfectly  welcome  to  examine  at  the 
table. 

We  can  show  you  that  In  little  Rock. 
Ark.,  the  increase  in  busing  was  27  per- 
cent from  1970  to  1971  at  a  trraaendous 
cost. 

In  San  Francisco  City  in  Cattfomia, 
there  was  a  19-percent  increase. 

You  might  be  interested  in  se^ng  the 
flight  of  white  children  from  that  school 
system  in  Calif omla — 7.600  white  chil- 
dren left. 

In  Hillsborough  County,  Pla..  there 
was  cm  increase  of  19  percoit  and  a 
flight  of  4.000  children  and  so  on  down 
the  line. 

We  had  tried  to  make  a  case  In  tills 
bill,  in  the  findings.  These  are  statements 
that  can  be  corroborated.  The  gentle- 
man's effort  to  strike  this  language  would 
indeed  delete  from  the  bill  the  rationale 
for  the  rest  of  the  bill.  Therefore,  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  will  reject  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Basillo)  . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HADILLO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand teUers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DINOELIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  niunber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  13915  because  it  assures  equality 
of  educational  opportunity  while  curb- 
ing busing  pursuant  to  court  orders. 
Some  view  the  question  of  enforced 
busing  as  involving  suiwort  or  op- 
poeitlan  of  a  particular  racial  group.  As 
Representative  of  tbe  16th  District  of 
Michigan.  I  wish  to  report  that  nearly 
all  citizens  of  my  district,  regardless  of 
race  or  color,  oppose  enforced  busing. 
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•nils  legldatiOD.  sobetanttaUy  similar 
to  that  suggeeted  last  year  by  the  Praal- 

dent.  Is  a  long  stride  toward  full  educa- 
tional opportunity.  It  provldee  for  this 
while  narrowly  circumscribing  the  pow- 
ers of  courts  to  engage  In  counterpro- 
ductive mf oreed  buslitg  to  achieve  racial 
quotas  or  racial  balance. 

While  I  brieve  this  to  be  a  good  bill, 
and  a  Icmg  step  In  the  right  dlrecUm, 
I  still  fed  strongly  that  a  constitutional 
amendment  la  needed  to  lay  to  rest  this 
most  dlvlBiva  and  unnecessary  quastton 
of  enforced  busing  so  that  we  may  begin 
the  orderly  process  of  affording  all  our 
children,  without  regard  to  race  or  color, 
eqnal  access  to  high-quality  educatioD  in 
their  neighbmrhood  schocds.  Certainly 
tUs  approach  is  urgently  required  if 
ttils  Natim  Is  to  have  the  steatb^  supply 
of  outstanding  yoimg  Americans  to  carry 
on  Its  affahrs. 

BXFOBca  Bcamo  to  achixvs  saciai.  balamcx 
IS  waoNo 

-  In  my  memory  no  issue  has  so  out- 
raged all  the  citizens  of  Michigan  or  of 
the  16th  Oongressional  District  of  Mich- 
igan, which  I  represent,  as  does  busing 
to  atdiieve  racial  balance.  In  the  case  now 
afTeeting  the  Detroit  metropolitan  area, 
civil  case  No.  352S7  in  the  eastern  district 
of  Michigan,  UJS.  district  court.  Judge 
Stephen  Roth  pr<KX)oed  to  bus  some 
350,000  children  in,  through,  and  around 
53  school  districts  in  the  tricounty  area 
of  Wayne,  Oakland,  and  Macomb. 

The  cost,  which  has  not  been  finally 
calculated  with  precision,  has  been  esti- 
mated as  high  as  $100  million  a  year  oy 
tbe  two  Detroit  daily  newspapers.  Hun- 
dreds of  buses  traveling  20  to  30  miles 
per  trip  will  move  students  far  from  the 
security  of  their  neighborhood,  fnxn 
Uielr  parents,  and  from  familiar  sur- 
roundings. The  plan  in  the  words  of 
Judge  Roth's  order  would  "require  de- 
velopment of  transportation  on  a  vast 
scale"  and  would  require  acquisition  of 
1,606  vehidee. 

School  programs  of  extracurricular  ac- 
tivities would  suffer,  or  be  eliminated  In 
their  entirety.  Band,  athletics,  debating, 
clubs  and  other  activities  to  expand 
young  minds  and  provide  them  with  val- 
uable experience  will  be  denied  to  all  who 
are  bused  into  schools  far  from  home.  A 
large  additional  class  of  deprived  stu- 
dents will  be  created.  They  will  be  fully 
integrated  in  their  deprivation;  blacks 
and  whites  alike  undergoing*  hardship 
together  for  no  gain  to  anyone.  Par«it- 
teacher  organizations  and  the  wholesome 
interest  flowing  therefrom  would  no 
longer  be  the  useful  tool  of  school  im- 
provement. These  organizations  would  no 
longer  benefit  by  programs  of  mutual 
enrichment  to  the  schools,  children,  and 
parents  of  those  Involved  in  enforced 
busing. 
soKs  omnuGCODS  sxsclts  or  thx  suswe  casx 

IH  THX  OBTBOrr  MXTaOPOUTAV  AIXA 

Self-willed  and  arrogant  Judge  Roth 
proposes  to  mandate  the  legislature  to 
appropriate  funds  and  to  (Hxler  State  and 
local  oflleials  to  expend  money  in  contra- 
venticn  of  the  laws  and  ccaistltutlon  of 
the  State  of  Michigan.  Judge  Roth  has 
even  taken  steps  to  contravene  the  con- 
tracts of  teachers  with  the  school  dls- 


trieta  by  pvopoitaiif  to  Bunr*  teaobdv  from 
syitem  to  cystnt  irtttmut  ntard  f or  eoa> 
traeta,«eBtatity.  rtttnaaant»  health  benoo 
fits,  or  other  conitttationaUy  protactad 
rlgbta. 

Judge  Roth  has  even  taken  stasw  lead- 
ing toward  effective  margar  of  subuthaB 
odbOfA  distHcta  with  the  Detroit  systwn 
and  croes-dlstrlot  boahig  wltbout  etther 
heartDgs  or  opportunity  to  be  heard  by 
the  suburban  districts  or  tholr  citiaaoB 
on  questions  of  fact  or  law.  Thla.  with- 
out so  much  as  a  finding  ol  diaoilmina- 
tlon  oa  the  part  of  a  single  suburbon 
sohofd  distilot.  some  of  them  SO-aome 
miles  from  Detroit. 

Judge  Roth  has  ordered  cross-district 
busing  of  puiiils,  transfer  of  teachers, 
complete  change  in  local  and  State  fi- 
nancing practioes.  teacher  contracts  end 
t«iure,  and  curricula  for  some  780,000 
students  in  53  school  districts. 

But  for  the  actions  of  our  colleague. 
WiLuuK  8.  BaooMnKut  of  Michigan, 
and  a  group  of  bipartisan  Members  of 
Congress,  of  whom  I  am  proud  to  be  cme. 
in  sponsoring  the  provisions  of  what  is 
now  section  803  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  Amendments  of  1972.  Public  Law 
92-318,  all  these  effects  of  Judge  Roth's 
orders  would  be  moving  toward  comple- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the 
UJS.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit, exercising  the  rcsponalbllity  im- 
posed upon  it.  has  stayed  the  actions  of 
Judge  Roth  pending  amTeal.  Neverthe- 
less, Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  only  a  delay. 
It  will  protect  the  people  I  serve  from 
the  outrages  threatened  in  this  matter 
only  during  the  pendency  of  appeal.  It 
is  now  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  leg- 
islate further  and  final  assurance. 

SHOrr  ANALTBIB  OF  H.X.   13SI5 

HH.  13915  among  other  things  pro- 
vides for: 

First.  Utilization  of  $500  million  in  au- 
thorized emergency  school  aid  funds  to 
assure  upgrading  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  educationally  deprived  chil- 
dren. 

Second.  Defines  and  prohibits  denial 
of  educational  opportunities  to  all  chil- 
dren. 

Third.  Prohibits  enforced  merger  of 
school  districts. 

Fourth.  Allows  enforced  busing  for  ra- 
cial balance  only  after  all  other  reme- 
dies and  methods  have  been  exhaostad. 

Fifth.  ProhiUts  enforced  busing  of 
children  below  grade  7  beyond  the  school 
nearest  or  next  nearest  their  home. 

Sixth.  Prohibits  busing  hurtful  to  the 
education  or  health  of  the  child. 
B.a.  issts  B  rsn  to  all 

The  legislation  expressly  outlaws  the 
old  and  properly  rejected  "separate  but 
equal"  docMne  and  other  defined  racial 
discriminatory  eduoatiiOffial  practices. 
Dlacrlminatonr  practices  whidb  were 
once  used  to  deny  quality  eduoatkm  to 
large  numbers  of  our  children  wUl  not 
be  tolerated  under  the  legislation. 

HJl.  13915  prohibits  enforced  busing 
except  where  there  is  no  other  way  of 
eliminating  radally  dlaerlmbiatory  edu- 
cational pracUces. 

Tbe  thrust  of  HJl.  13915  is  afBxmative. 
It  would  correct  dlscriminationa  prac- 
ticed in  the  past,  give  full  educatlooal 
opportunity  to  aJl,  eliminate  counter- 


productive and  divisive  laethodi  tried  by 
the  courts  out  of  tmstratlon.  use  effw- 
tivo  mothods  which  aasigk  the  efTttrts  to 
adaouately  and  equally  educate  all  our 
young  peeiila.  and  would  not  squander 
scarce  reaourcea  or  Jeopardlae  the  educa- 
tional and  physical  well-being  of  our 
young. 
cammiwKi  iiowal  Aicuimcnrr  tmtA.  mmas 

However,  it  should  be  evident  that 
HJi.  1S9U  does  not  renmlatrty  ehml- 
nate  baaing.  Aeeordlngly.  it  beaemea 
clear  that  other  and  further  tagiahitiva 
tXtVt  are  required.  The  statute  Itaalf 
although  soundly  drawn,  in  my  opinion, 
still  requlraa  constttnttonal  interpreta- 
tion by  the  courts.  VFhlle  Z  fed  sattariled 
HJL  13918  wm  pass  aU  ><ii>sUliitliiiial 
tasta,  I  believe  that  any  reddual  doubts 
on  this  point  must  be  resolved  at  the  ear- 
liest time.  AeoordlBgiy,  I  feel  it  is  de- 
sirable and  necessary  that  prompt  and 
favorable  conslderatton  be  given  House 
Joint  Resolution  820,  a  constitiitional 
amendment  providing  that  no  child  be 
required  to  attend  a  particular  school 
becauae  of  race  or  color. 

KUMIMATIOIt    or   SBDCATKIMAL   PAUU 

HJi.  13915  has  provlalons  in  it  re- 
pealing laws  anthorizittg  Federal  assist- 
ance for  State  and  local  ctmstmotlon 
and  maintenance  of  educational  parks. 
While  thte  concept  may  be  desirabis  and 
Innovative,  publie  aecepbanoe  has  been 
lacking  for  it.  Broad  oppoaitlon  and  a 
number  of  aerlous  questlmis  about  the 
need  and  operation  make  elimination  of 
these  provistona  advisable  at  this  time. 

SBOKT   RtBTOaT    OF   TKB   DR*OIT   CASS 

It  appears  appropriate  to  rdate  this 
legislation  to  the  Detroit  case  before 
Judge  Roth,  referred  to  earlier. 

In  that  case.  Judge  Roth,  after  initial 
findings  of  discrimination  in  the  De- 
troit case,  moved  to  implement  a  metro- 
politan plan  of  desegregation  Involving 
53  school  districts  in  the  Detroit  area. 
Many  of  these  are  In  the  district  I  rep- 
resent. None  of  the  school  dlBtriets  was 
heard  on  either  factual  or  legal  questions 
Involved,  nor  was  there  any  findings  of 
racially  discrimlnatoty  practices  involv- 
ing any  suburban  school  dtetrlot. 

NeverthelOBs.  Judge  Roth  moved  to 
compd  Initial  purriiase  of  some  295 
buses  as  the  first  step  to  Implement  the 
broad  plan  wbish.  he  promtOgated,  lead- 
ing to  busing  of  thousands  of  children 
for  racial  balance. 

The  cost,  as  mentiaoed  above  is  so 
large  that  prsolss  estimates  are  lacking. 
Variously  estimatsd  in  the  dally  press 
at  as  high  as  $lt>0  mUllon  per  year,  the 
proqieots.  are  that  It  would  be  a 
hideously  expensive  and  wasteful  pro- 
gram. 

The  worst  criticiflm  of  this  proposal 
is  that  after  the  moneys  are  diastpoted. 
the  students  ate  benefited  not  at  all  In 
terms  <rf  education.  Tbe  only  result  of 
this  masalve  program  at  enfcreed  busing 
would  be  altered  and  dlaordwgJ  atdiool 
systems  full  of  bewUdered  difldroi  far 
from  home,  family,  and  saeuilty. 
MicHioAir    LAW    Am   ooannm»H    novas 

armamm  wmatmaaam  or 

IK  umcmam  amb  au,  i 

In  Michigan,  the  lawa  and  eonstltatlon 
prohibit  discrimination  on  grounds  ol 
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nee  in  an  nutten,  boudnff.  publie  ae- 
oonunodrnttoas,  achodU.  nfncstkin.  efu- 
ploymeot  and  transportatloii.  and  idl  ae- 
tivltlea  sanctioned  by  Stete  law.  Cer- 
tainly Bfichlgan'8  strons  legal  tmlwarka 
agBlnat  dtoertmlnatory  gweinmentel  ac- 
tlons  In  all  areas,  coupled  with  the  strong 
provisions  of  Federal  law  on  these  points 
make  this  i^n  piopoeed  by  Jik:^  Roth 
most  mmeeesaary  and  undeeSrAble.  In 
otiwr  States.  Federal  actUaw,  both  stato- 
tory  and  Judicial,  lunre  largely  ettmlnated 
the  evU  reaotta  of  the  old  separate  but 
unequal  school  ayateaaa  which  did  so 
muBh  to  destrogr  dignity  In  generations 
at  idaek  AnMCieana.  I  believe  that  the 
time  Is  now  here  to  go  forward  alBnna- 
tlvely  to  abate  and  ellmtoate  any  remain- 
ing abuses  and  discitailnatlons  through 
derloea  whtah  poiMTely  and  immediately 
benaflt  the  children  oooeemed.  Let  us 
use  metfaode  which  mora  directly  attack 
the  remnants  of  former  racial  abuses. 

Tide  bin.   HJt.   18915.   proTldes   the 
mechanism  for  that  beginning. 
zMt  xm  mvr  trx  esai.  msbw  or  omt  csaurnxm 

Inadequate  education  Is  a  problem  not 
peculiar  to  the  children  of  any  racial 
group.  ChUdren  of  low  income  groups 
llTlnc  In  rural  areas,  the  big  dtice  and 
In  the  saborbs  are  faced  with  school  sys- 
teoB.  ifw*"*"'*.  teachers.  coiTtcntanns  and 
dasaroams  which  do  nuA  rutet  their 
needs  and  which  do  not  torn  out  well- 
edaeatad  graduates.  All  parts  of  the 
uouuliy  are  faced  with  a  continuing 
achool  crisis. 

The  imifalem  of  providing  adequate 
educatioB  to  all  our  children  Is  often 
one  of  imbalance  of  funds  and  fimdlng 
from  one  school  district  to  another. 
School  taxes,  raised  by  taxing  real  prop- 
erty vary  greatly  from  school  district 
to  school  district.  I  do  not  beliere  it 
proper  for  the  Federal  OoTemment  to 
intrude  Into  local  flnandng  (tevices  or 
to  meddle  In  local  school  administration. 
However,  Federal  and  State  assistance 
is  desperately  needed  to  bring  education 
up  to  uniformly  high  standards. 

Other  needs  are  for  better  quaitfied 
teachers  and  for  adequate  special  and 
remedial  educational  programs  for  both 
gifted  and  backward  students.  Oversized 
classes  and  overworked  teachers  are  a 
msjor  deprivation  of  many  students.  Old 
and  inadequate  facilities  and  lack  of 
modttm  teaching  midhods  and  devices 
create  hardships  to  many  students.  Lack 
of  the  most  advanced  materials,  curric- 
ula and  facilities  are  a  major  problem 
in  meeting  the  needs  of  minority  and 
deprived  children.  Special  programs  to 
advance  education  by  involving  parents, 
and  special  programs  in  reading,  Kngllsh. 
and  mathematics  are  urgently  needed. 

Let  us  begin  working  to  meet  these 
and  other  needs  of  all  our  children.  If 
we  do  sa  the  need  to  bus  children  to 
achieve  racial  balance  will  be  revealed  as 
iHueory. 

I  pledge  myadf  to  the  great  ggoal  of 
equal  educational  opportunity.  I  will 
oontlnua  In  the  future,  as  in  the  past. 
In  all  eSbrts  to  make  useful  contributing 
citizena  of  all  our  children.  I  believe  we 
have  a  special  duty  to  make  sure  we  do 
not  deny  opportunity  and  iiseful  citizen- 
bU.9  to  oar  Idack  dttsens.  We  must  as- 
aure  that  the  mistakes  and  deprivations 


of  former  generations  will  not  be  visited 
xipen  any  of  the  children  of  this  genera- 
tion. Let  us  go  forward  together  then  to 
this  great  national  goal.  Let  us,  however, 
go  forward  not  only  In  the  spirit  of  har- 
mony, but  in  the  spirit  of  wisdom.  Let 
us  snit  the  means  to  the  great  goal.  Let 
us  not  be  misled  from  successful  aecom- 
Idishment  here  by  false  and  counterpro- 
ductive means  such  as  enforced  busing 
and  enforced  scho<d  district  merger. 
These  devices  only  deny  real  progress 
and  waste  scarce  resources.  In  important 
studlee  of  its  effect  on  our  young  people, 
busing  has  been  proven  to  have  accom- 
plished nothing. 

Let  us  use  more  effective  and  less  divi- 
sive means  to  provide  for  the  quality 
education  of  our  young. 

AMKiraMCMTS   TO    BB   OrmBD 

I  will  support  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  to  make  the  legislation  before  us 
apply  to  previously  decided  cases.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  should  be  treated  alike,  and 
certainly,  where  It  becomes  our  national 
policy  that  enforced  busing  Is  wrong  in 
areas  wMch  might  be  alRlcted  In  the  fu- 
ture, the  same  criteria  should  apply  to 
all  other  cases,  past  and  present. 

I  intend  to  offer  a  "separability  clause" 
amendment  which  wUl  protect  other 
parts  of  the  bin  in  the  event  that  some 
parts  are  declared  unconstitutional. 

I  warn  my  colleagues  that  the  bill  be- 
fore lis,  silthough  clearly  constitutional 
in  my  opinion,  treads  close  to  the  nar- 
row line  of  constitutionality  or  unconstl- 
tlonallty.  I  hope  the  House  will  approach 
the  problem  of  strengthening  amend- 
ments with  care,  and  for  this  reason  I 
offer  what  I  view  as  a  most  Important 
amendment  to  afford  the  needed  protec- 
tion against  constitutional  failure  of  the 
whole  legislation. 

I  intend  to  listen  carefully  to  the  de- 
tmte  and  examine  the  anaendments  of- 
fered with  care,  and  to  try,  in  concert 
with  my  colleagues,  to  work  out  the 
strongest  and  fairest  legislation  possible. 

The  law  and  the  Constitution  in  my 
view  require  only  that  treatment  of  citi- 
zens be  without  regard  to  race  or  color. 
The  Constitution  Is  colorblind  and  im- 
poses the  same  responsibility  on  all  our 
governmental  actions.  I  do  not  read 
Brown  against  School  Board  or  any  of 
the  other  school  cases  as  requiring  equal 
radtd  quotas  or  transportation  of  stu- 
dents long  distances.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  Ctmgress  will  today  take  steps  mak- 
ing plain  that  we  are  for  equality  of  edu- 
cational opportunity  for  all  of  our  chil- 
dren 8U3d  opposed  to  racial  quotas,  racial 
preferences,  and  governmental  imposed 
hardships  which  afford  no  good  to  any 
citizen  or  gro\ip  of  citizens. 

AxzMOMKirr    orrmaxD    bt    mi.    contzks 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conteks:  Page 
20,  strike  out  lines  12-19  and  Insert: 

(6)  Tbe  BBderal  district  covtrts  In  the 
exereiae  of  tbeir  equity  lurisdletlon,  and  tbe 
courts  at  anieal  ax>d  the  Supreme  Court  in 
the  exercise  of  their  reepectlTe  appeU«te 
jurtsdleUon.  have  e«taUlabed  general  guide- 
lines for  fashioning  remedies  to  dismantle 
d\ial  school  systems,  and  in  particular  with 
regard  to  student  transportation,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  said  that  "an  objection  to 


transportatton  of  students  may  hav*  vaM- 
ity  when  tbe  time  or  dtif  Bin  of  tnvtf  u 
BO  great  as  to  risk  either  the  bMUth  ol  tbs 
children  or  slgnlfloantly  impinge  on  tke 
educational  prooess." 

Mr.  CONTERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  replaae 
the  incorrect  and  mlilnarting  ntataiiiiiiits 
in  sections  3  (a)(6)  which  tofcr  that  there 
has  been  an  inoompleta  and  impulaet 
remedy  faahloned  to  dhmuuiUe  dual 
school  systems. 

I  would  Uke  to  polnii  out  that  thate 
have  been  in  the  courts  a  series  at  rather 
rational  decisions  that  are  mmfa  man 
than  Incomplete  and  imperfect  that 
would  make  this  finding  of  fact  inaees* 
rate.  I  would  think  that  we  would  waHt 
to  correct  it  with  the  soggasted  lanipiMi 
that  I  have  produced  in  thla 
ment. 

In  1955,  in  the  second  Brown 
the  Supreme  CTourt  detenataad  that  It 
was  proper  for  District  Courts  to  exer> 
else  their  equity  jurisdiction  with  its  tra- 
diUonal  flexlblUty  to  fashion  spedfls 
remedies  for  each  factual  situation  la 
school  desegregation  cases.  That  line  of 
reasoning  has  been  rdterated  time  and 
time  again  up  to  the  leading  1871  de> 
clslon  in  the  Swann  against  Charlotte 
Mecklenburg  unanimous  deelslon  ot  tbe 
Supreme  Court  with  the  decision  being 
written  by  cniief  Justice  Burgor. 

It  stated  that  the  cooditlans  in  differ- 
ent localities  will  vary  so  widely  that  no 
rigid  rules  can  be  laid  down  to  govern 
all  situations,  and  to  me,  this  seems  to 
me  much  more  than  an  incomplete  and 
Imperfect  guidelines  that  have  been  ee- 
tabUshed. 

But.  in  the  exercise  of  appellate  review 
functions,  the  court  has  established  gen» 
eral  guidelines  to  the  district  courts.  Tbe 
stetement  in  section  3(a)(6)  that  the 
Court  has  said  its  guidelines  were  incooi!- 
plete  and  Imperfect  is  taken  wholly  oat 
of  context,  because  after  using  thoae 
words  in  the  Swann  declslm.  the  Court 
proceeded  to  set  forth  many  aMxroprtate 
guidelines. 

With  regard  to  student  tran^porta^ 
tlon.  the  Court  has  stated: 

The  seope  of  permissible  tnuk^ortatlaB 
of  students  as  an  implement  of  a  remedial 
decree  has  never  been  defined  by  this  Court 
and  by  the  very  nature  of  the  problem  It 
cannot  be  defined  with  precision.  No  rigid 
guldellnee  as  to  student  transportation  can 
l>e  given  for  application  to  the  infinite  va- 
riety of  problema  presented  in  thousands 
of  situations. 

But.  the  Court  did,  however,  an- 
nounce a  general  guideline  as  to  how 
much  student  transportation  was  per- 
missible. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  think  it  is  a  guide- 
line that  few  of  us  would  quarrel  with 
because  it  is  stated  that  an  objection 
to  transportation  of  students  may  have 
validity  when  the  time  or  the  distance 
of  travel  is  so  great  as  to  risk  either  the 
health  of  the  children  or  significantly 
impinge  upon  the  educatfamal  process. 
In  my  judgment  this  standard  is  most 
reasonable  and  effective  and  yet  it  does 
not  jeopardize  the  full  realization  c^  the 
constitutional  rights  of  minority  group 
children  seeking  equality  of  education. 
So  I  urge  that  the  substitute  amend- 
ment in  place  of  the  language  in  section 


a(a)  (6),  ao  that  we  wffl  aocurat^  have 
a  finding  <rf  J*ct  that  Is  conaniant  with 
tKJrdedalonB  that  hav«  oone  from  the 
eoarts  thua  far.  I  urge  suppwt  of  my 
amendment.  _    , 

"^Mr.  PlKauaKL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  riae 
In  oppoattlaa  to  tbe  amandment.  Mr. 
ouinnan.  the  aBMDdment  offered  by  the 
r^teman  from  MKAiSgan  is  conudet^ 
Lntrary  to  the  laagtiase  in  the  bin  now. 
The  languag*  in  the  bUl  now  U  there  to 
ertah"*^  •  rationale  for  the  rest  of  the 
bUL  We  qulta  property  point  out  the 
mnUiipUelty  of  dedalons  and  we  quite 
Dioperty  quote  the  supreme  Court  as 
rtff^  In  awann  that  the  guldrilnea  are 
Inoompleta  and  imperfect  So  wbat  we 
ua  proposing  hM«  is  that  we  use  this  as 

a  ba^  for  the  leglilatlon 

Earlier  I  told  tbe  House  that  the  mul- 
ttpUdty  and  the  diversity  of  decisions 
all  over  this  country  is  one  of  the  factors 
that  has  created  the  chaoe.  I  pointed  out 
in  one  district  the  court  ordered  the  use 
(rf  television  to  overeome  daeegregaticm 
frtille  in  anoUier  court  jurisdiction  the 
court  arbitrarily,  to  Richmond.  Va, 
merged  three  separata  school  districts 
and  ordered  maaslTe  baaing. 

So  it  is  ibis  multlidlclty  <a  court  de- 
dslons  and  general  chaoe  that  ezlsU  that 
wt  are  trying  to  correct  in  thla  legisla- 
tion. This  section  6  sets  down  a  spedflc 
reascffi  why  the  legislation  is  necessary. 
I  woukl  hope  that  the  amendment  would 
berejected. 

Ut.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  alao 
In  oppoeitlon.  I  would  add  to  what  the 
yy^iwman  frooi  lUlnola  sald.  and  I  con- 
cur with  him  completaly,  that  the  laa- 
gvage  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gtpMiwwftn  f  mm  Mlffhlean  where  he  Iteta 
tbe  ezpreealon  ctf  the  court  and  objee- 
tkm  to  transportatkm  of  stodoitB,  may 
have  vaUdi^  irbsa  the  thne  of  travel  la 
so  great  as  to  rlrit  the  health  ot  the  chil- 
dren or  slgnlfleantly  Implttge  on  edoca- 
Honai  prooees.  but  it  Is  written  into  sec- 
tkm  403(c)  of  the  bin  aa  now  peit  of  the 
iwnedles  and  It  la  therefore  taken 
care  of.  _,„ 

Mr.  CONT^SS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yleldr 

Mr.  QUIZL  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  liUchlgan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yleldtag. 

I  wondered  trtiy  the  o<munlttee  chair- 
man said  this  f»w«rii«wnt  waa  com- 
pletely oppoelte  and  InoonalBteBt  to  the 
porpoeee  of  the  bllL  The  reaaon  why  I 
lTM»i^vVn^  It  is  that  If  we  are  stating  find- 
ings of  fact  here.  I  waa  trying  to  suggest 
that  findings  of  fact  aa  espceeeed  to 
paragraph  6  aa  It  now  stands  Is  vcnr 
iDoooslstent.  The  court  language  and 
the  language  of  the  bill  later  (»i  la  f  ar 
more  accurate. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chatoman.  the  gentle- 
man from  nilnols  has  eepeclally  pcdnted 
out  to  the  gentluBaa's  amendment  it 
says  the  court  haa  eetahilshed  general 
guidelines  for  pcovldlaK  rcmedlea.  The 
language  of  seotkm  3la)(6)  is  more 
accurate. 

Mr.  PDCZNBBX  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yWdt 

Mr.  QDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
f rom  nUnoia. 

Mr.  fUUlWHKl.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 


dad  the  gantianaa  oaHed  attenUoa  to 
tbta  lansmask  limauw  this  la  laa««B«e 
completaly  oontraiy  to  what  w«  have  to 
the  bill,  irtNB  tte  fnflwnan  fnm 
Mtehlsaa  aavg  the  Federal  dMrtot  eoorta 
have  f  asMonad  general  guldeUaao.  I 
mtghfc  — y  hU  rsieranee  to  the  langaage 
on  trMupoctatkm  Is  eoamatle  and  does 
nni  mean  ^yythtng  in  thla  eeetton.  The 
gttto  of  faia  statement  la  thla  eeetlOQ  that 
ther  have  eetahUihed  ganaral  gukleltoea, 
which  la  oomptat^  contrary  to  tha  faots. 

Tbe  CBAXBIIAN.  Tba  queetkm  Is  on 
tiia  p».-tiMm«mt  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Oovma). 

■me  qoeatlon  waa  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  ttoaX  the  noee  ap- 
peared to  have  It 

Mr.  OONYEBa.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand teUen. 

Tellere  ware  rafuaed. 

So  the  amendment  waa  rejected. 

Tbe  OBAIBMAN.  If  there  are  no  f ur- 
thtf  ameodmeste  to  be  prepoeed  to  this 

seetton.  tbe  dark  win  read. 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  foUowa: 

TTTIjK  I— AaSEBTAMCB 

TO 
ACT  TO 

ov  ■gnjOATaoHaXii.T 


(g>  UUNrtIng' 


by  the 


Sao.  101.  (a)  Seetion  701(b)  of  the 
g«usy  Sobool  Aid  Aet  U  unasidad  by  M^mg 
out  "and"  at  tbe  and  of  datne  (S),  Mrtdag 
out  the  period  at  the  Md  of  tSmam  (»  and 
^n— >*Hig  ";  and"  tn  Uaa  thaMoC,  and  adding 
at  tba  end  ot  suob  MstloD  tbe  f oUowtng  new 
clauM: 

•■(4)  to  aid  edooKtloDaUy  davclvad  sta- 
dents  ennrilad  in  aaboola  enrolling  a  hl^ 
pioporttoD  of  students  tram  knMneoBM  <am- 
lUas  (or  tmufeiriiig  tram  senb  eelioois  to 
soboola  enroumg  a  lower  propactkm  of  stn- 
danta  from  low-lnaaBM  famUlas)  tn  over* 
ecmlng  thalr  oduoatlonal  daprtvatUm." 

(b)  Beotloa  70e(a)(l)  ot  soeb  Act  U 
amraded  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(or.  In  tha  eaaa  of  a  local 
edaoatkmal  agenny  0— nrtbsd  by  dans*  (B) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  i^noptlate  State  edu- 
cattMud  aganay)**  after  "AsMrtant  Seere- 
tary~; 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (D)  and  Inserting  ";  or~  In  Uea  there- 
of,  and 

(8)  adding  at  the  «id  of  sooh  aeetlon  the 
foUovlng: 

"(K)  wbloh  has  adopted  and  Is  Implnneat- 
Ing.  or  wU).  if  isltanne  la  made  avaOalde 
to  It  under  tftis  tme.  adopt  and  inqflancmt 
apian  ( either  «■  a  part  of  any  piaadanrflMd 
in  olaaaa  (A).  (B>.  (O).  or  {Oy^thM  paia- 
grapb  or  oitberwlM)  to  eontw iitraK  (oonalM- 
ent  wtch  enoh  erttarla  ■•  the  Wselsfnt  Sae- 
rMary  may  preaaribe)  foada  available  to  tt 
t^nAtr  thto  title  on  the  provision  (rf  baateln- 
•tmotlanal  aerrioea  and  baalo  supputtlva 
eervloae  for  edaoattonaUy  deprived  stodanti 
enraUed  In  aehools  of  raob  agency  enrsUlng 
a  high  proportion  (aa  delei  mined  by  tbe 
Assistant  Saeretary)  at  thalr  ■iadenti  from 
low-Uumna  f amfllaa  and  oa  tbe  ptovlelan  ot 
snob  ewrtBii  for  edaoattanaUy  daprtved  ata- 
denta  wbo,  pumvant  to  suob  iflaa.  tiaaMer 
from  suob  eohools  to  ottaar  seiioola  ta  wtalob 
a  lower  propertton  ot  tba  atadenta  enroUed 
are  from  loir-lneoaM  famillea.'* 

(e)  Sestton  700(e)  oCaaeh  Aet  Is 
by- 
CD  tnaarttng  "(or.  In  tba  ease  of  a 
eduoattonal  agenoy  deaiTltirt  tj  dauae  (B) 
ot  subaaetkm  (a) .  tbe  ^«)««P»*^  Btate  adu- 
ynt^f.^!  agency)"  att«  "Aaalstant  Secre- 
taxy";  and 


L  7ie(a>  at  eoeh  ACS  la  I 
"(or.  m  tiM  ease  ot  a  toest  a«n« 
I  tir II  «M(a) 


timett 


:  In  so  mtMh  of  i 

<l). 

(e)  OoHtlon  now  of  aaoh  Aet  la  i 
by  inowling  "(or,  m  tba  oaae  ot  a  loeat  edu- 
oateonal  agency  deaialbed  toy  eeotlen  7ee(a) 
(1)(B>.  the  anitapria* 
aganoy)"  after  ••Aaaaaaat  ^    ^^   ^ 

(f)(1)    B«M0B   710(e)    at  sadS   Aat   la 

Ot  alooal 
700 


(A)  liiaerting  "(or.  la  tba 


(a)  (1)  (B).  the  appropctata 


(B>  Btrtklag  out  "and"  at  tba  «id  of  cUnae 

(1)<0). 

(O)  atflklag  oat  tbs  ■■nlwolwi  at  tbe  eod 
at  olaaaa  (1)(D)  and  Inen  liliig  to  lien 


(D)  adding  at  tbs  end  ot  dauae  (1)  at  socii 
■eotton  tbe  toOowtagi 

"(B)  the  Mttaat  to  wbkh  edaeaMfwially 
deprtvod  stodaBts  are  eavallsd  In  eohools  ot 
a  looal  edaoatmtial  agewny  earemag  a  high 
proporttoD  (aa  dotanUDSd  toy  tbe  Aiiilrtiat 
Oeoitary)  ottbolrstadaBtsI 
famlUaa:*' 

(3)  Soobseotion  710(a)  lai 
by  lasartlag  botsa  tbe  seaaleoton  at  tba . 
ot  oiaon  (S)  the  toUowtag:  ".  or  to  the  ( 

^    jimiinfli^  pidaa doeeribed la eeriSaa  TOO 
(a)  (1)  (B>.  tbe  dagna  ta  wkMithe  plai 
iba  pngnn  oTp^oat  aaa  UIMy  to 
urn  ipiKal  adweaSloMid  naoda  «<  edu 

enreUlDg  a  bigh  lawpureien  (i 

by  the  iMJolant  BiuiHary)  oti 

from  lov-lQOoma  famlUsa  aad  at  < 

aUy  deprived  stodaats  who,  pmsaaat  te  wwh 

l^an,  transfer  to  adioala  InwMdh  a  tower 

proportton  ot  the  stadanta  entailed  are  faoaa 

loer-toeoow  taadUes".  -_-«*-*  k, 

inoortlog  baton  tbe  laminainn  at  the  aad 
ot  danea  (S)  the  tollawhig:  ",  or  la  the  oaoe 
of  a  plaa  daaeribad  by  soattaa  70i<aMl) (■). 
oonatttataa   m    \\ ii  i|ii  'Jj;^*^  , ?!f **"*,'{'    5 

eiliwallnnally  diprtaid  atadaaea  easallad  la 
BotaooUot  a  looal  edaesiMnnal  agmey  eaioM- 

tbs  isslilaat  aiuiotaiy)  at  thahr  stnriwits 

aUydsprteedstademtiia^pq»aaattosaate 

prupwtion  ot  tba  atadsnts  eaialled  are  troas 
low-lnooms  famlUaa". 

(4)  Bvax  aaotton  ta  forthar  awenrtad  by 
striklag  oat  "aad"  at  the  end  at  olaaaa  (•), 
atrtktaw  oat  the  period  as  the  and  ot  ulaiaa 
(0)  and  laaerttog  ":  and"  to  Um  thocaat 
and  adding  attoa^  thoMottlieMaowtor 

taty  may  praeertbi  tor  the  yarpooe  at  aeowr- 
ing  tbat  fundi  made  avaBeWe  xxnOm  tbis 
tttls  to  a  tooal  ednasMonal  aganry  bnpla- 

(l)(B)  wttl.  to  tbo  iseint  drtnmtnil  by 
tba  Aaolatant  Saeretaiy  athv  oonanimtmn 
with  tba  appeupeloea  Btata  odooatlonal 
aganoy.  be  uaad  by  snob  looal  adaoattanal 
aganoy  for  caixylag  oat  langmmaor  pcajacts 
for  tbe  provision  ot  baste  laotraoklanal  aerr- 
ioea and  bwlo  suppwttve  swvloaB  for  edti- 
cattonally  deprived  atodaats^anroBad  ta  tba 
Boboids  ot  aoA  aganey  euweBng  a  high  pro* 
portloo  (aa  driermlnsd  by  the . 
rotary)  at  tbalr 
famUloa  aad  tor  i 

dents  wbo.  pnxaaaai  to - 

to  acbooU  in  wtooh  a  lowor  lat^etttei  ot 
the  stadanta  enroUad  aie  from  lowtoooeae 
famfllea 
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SecraUry 

ct  tlM   t»wd<nc 

to  UMon  tlwt — 

by  state  •daaaUonal 

Cor  ttindi  uMlir  tlilB 

tOttMtat 

__  „       ,  ^  idAUi  dMcrtbad  In 

•eeUan  70a(*)(l).  prtoitty  wUl  b*  givwi  to 
tboM  local  educattonal  mguoOm  which  are 
.■■^.t.— ^»<»y  n>wtii  iiMta— nt.  If  a»1ttano> 
la  iw^tto  arallabla  to  tbam  under  thlc  title, 
a  plan  traniHril  m  dauaa  (A).  (B).  (C).  or 
(O)  of  aneh  — ftlnn  and  a  plan  dascrlbed  in 
olauae  (■)  aC  auBh  aaotlan. 

"(S)  tfaa  amount  ot  Itinda  arallabla  under 
thla  title  to  a  local  educational  acaney  im- 
plamanttnc  a  i»tan  deanrlbert  by  — etlon  706 
(a)  (1)  <■>  *"  tb«  ptaartstoB  of  baato  inatnic- 
UaaaH  Mrrlaaa  and  haatn  aupportlTB  earvleea 
for  adueattooally  dqirtvad  studatits  anroUad 
In  tba  aetaoola  of  aueh  acenoy  •nroUlng  a 
high  proportion  (a*  determined  by  tha  A«- 
^y.Mt  Saeratary)  of  thetr  atudanta  from 
low-lneoBW  *»—«*—  will  ba  adaqnata  to  meat 
the  nncKli  of  such  studenta  for  such  net  vices. 


"(3)  there  wUl  be  adaqwaU  proTtskn  for 
msaring  tba  nesrii  of  such  studenta  who 
traaafar  from  achools  In  which  a  high  pro- 
pertloa  (aa  dataxmlnad  by  the  Aaaistant  Sec- 
iwtary)  of  the  number  of  students  enrolleri 
M«  tram  low-lnooma  families  to  schools  In 
which  a  lower  proportion  of  the  number  of 
rtiMlrntT  enrffllt^  are  from  fucb  f amlllea. 
•aea|>t  that  nothing  In  thla  title  shall  be 
eonatmad  to  autfacrtse  the  prortstoa  of  as- 
^,^.y.»  ^T~»»  thta  title  In  such  a  manner 
H  to  sneoncaga  or  reward  the  transfer  of  a 
(CadMsC  fnss.  a  achool  in  wblefa  students  of 
his  i«ee  aia  in  a  mlnortty  to  a  school  in 
wlilali  atodsnta  of  hla  race  are  In  the  ma- 
fatttf  or  tba  transflsr  of  a  student  which 
tba  ilaiiiiMi  of  racial  or  eoo- 
In  tha  T^""^^  of  any  local 


<K> 


710(d)  (S)    Of    auoh    Act    la 
,  by  inaerttng  "(or,  in  the  caea  of 

en  apptleatton  by  a  local  aducaUonal  agancy 
deecribed  by  section  7M(a)(l)(B).  the  ap- 
atata  eduoatlonal  agency)"  after 
;aaeiwtary". 

L  710(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 

^  "(c».  In  tha  eaae  of  appUcatlona 

_  adueatlaaal  agendea  dsacrlbad  by 

.  TOata)  (!)(■).  the  appropriate  State 

r)  "  after  "Aaaiatant  Sacre- 


(h» 


•(»•) 


adi 
tary~. 

(1>  BwiUfai  TV  of  auefa  Act  la  amended  by 
at  tha  end  tbareof  the  fbUowing: 
T&a  tann  'baale  laatntetloBal  aanr- 
UHtrootlonal  asrrtcaa  in  tha  flald 
or  language  skUla  which  meet 
IS  tba  AMtttant  Sacretary 
may  preecrlbe. 

"(IT)  TIM  temt  "baalo  aupporttra  aerrKes 
iBMa»  aoBtnatrtietional  asrtlcea.  inclndlng 
baann  or  autrtttOBal  aarvleaa,  aa  pcaaortbad 
by  t&a  Aailataat  aaoetary. 

"(IS)  Tba  tmm  'low-tnoasna  fbmlUaa' 
iMeaaa  fbadUsa  haring  an  anfi*'  inoome  of 
iMa  ttum  ttm  loir-tnooma  factor. 

"(!•)  Tha  tHin  Tong-tecioina  factar*  means 
tha  low-meeaoa  faotor  aa  dsAnad  by  seettosi 
lOt<e)  0t  tiM  M^Mmtary  and  Saeondaiy 
BdnoatMa  Aot  of  iMe." 

(f)   Soflli  Aat  Is  ttirthar  smendad  by  In- 
■a  tba  endii^  theraoC  the  following 


-nrur  t  t»  tub  iLBMaHT/utT  awd  tmotumAKr 

BDHW-STIOI*  ACT  OT   l»e5   WOT  Aff  ■CISU 

"Saa  m.  nothing  In  thla  title  shall  be 
oonatrwad  to  altar  tba  aooount  of  a  grant 
wHlali  any  local  adtwat.lnnal  agancy  U  tflglble 
u>  rami—  tor  a  flaoal  yaac  under  title  I  of 
*^^  »f^«^ntBrr  y*-*  nnmnrtarr  Ttrmn>t1r"  '"^ 
at  1M6  or  ottarwlaa  uwdUy  any  provlaton 
of  auabtttla. 


"Sac.  Ttt.  (a)  AppHoattnw  by  local  aduca- 
ttonal   agandea  tor  aaalatanoe  in  carrying 


out  ptaM  daaealbad  by  aeatkm  706(a)  (1)  <B) 
abaU  ba  submitted  to  tha  appioprlaU  SUte 
^^^f^^u«Ti»i  agency  for  approval  by  such 
agency. 

"(b)  (1)  A  State  may  recelre  payments  for 
any  flaeal  year  for  the  yuipoee  of  aaelstlng 
local  edoeatlonal  aganelea  to  carry  out  plans 
daaoilbad  by  aaetloa  70«(a)  (1)  (B)  if  it  sub- 
mlto  to  tha  Aaalatant  Saetetary,  through  its 
State  edtieatlonal  agency,  a  State  plan 
which — 

"(A)  recommends  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary the  amount  of  funds  apportioned  to 
such  State  \inder  section  705  which  shall  be 
reserved  within  such  State  for  p-ipllcatlons 
under  subaectlon  (a): 

"(B)  sMa  forth  criteria  for  establishing  an 
order  of  priorities  for  the  approval  of  ap- 
plications of  local  educational  agencies  sub- 
mitted under  subsection  (a)  which  such 
StAts  educational  agency  determines  will 
most  effectively  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title; 

"(C)  provides  that  stich  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  proceduree  will  be  adopted 
aa  may  be  necessary,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
AMistant  Secretary,  to  aaaure  proper  disburse- 
ment of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  (U»cludlng  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  local  educational  agencies) 
under  this  section; 

"(D)  provides  aasaranees  satisfactory  to 
the  Asatatant  Secretary  that  such  State  edii- 
catlonal  agency  will  evaluate  the  effectlve- 
nees  of  assistance  made  available  under  this 
title  for  carrying  out  plans  deecribed  by  sec- 
tion 70e(a)(l)(K)  and  make  such  periodic 
reports  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  as  he  may- 
determine  to  be  reasonably  necessary  for  him 
to  perform  bis  dutlee  under  this  title. 
••(2)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall — 
"(A)  determine  the  amount  of  the  funds 
apportioned  to  each  State  under  section  705 
which  shall  be  reserved  for  applications  un- 
der subseetion  (a), 

"(B)  approve  a  State  plan  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 

"(C)  not  determine  the  amount  of  such 
funds  which  are  to  be  reserved  for  appU- 
catlona unda  subsection  (a)  or  ftually  dis- 
approve a  State  plan  without  Arst  giving 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  State  educational  agency. 

"(3)  The  aggregate  axnotuit  of  funds  re- 
served, from  funds  apportioned  to  States 
undw  section  705.  by  the  Assistant  Secretary 
for  making  payments  to  States  under  sub- 
section (d)  shall  be  $500,000,000  for  each 
aacalyear. 

"(c)  (1)  If  any  State  U  dissatisfied  with  the 
Assistant  Secretary's  final  action  with  re- 
spect to  the  approval  of  Its  plan  submitted 
under  this  section,  such  State  may,  within 
sixty  daya  after  notice  of  such  action,  file 
with  the  United  Statea  court  of  appeals  for 
tba  circuit  in  which  such  SUto  la  located 
a  petition  for  review  of  that  action.  A  copy 
of  the  petition  shaU  be  forthwith  transmitted 
by  the  clerk  of  the  oourt  to  the  Aaalatant 
Secretary.  The  Aaslatant  Secretary  thereupon 
nh^ii  aie  in  tlM  oourt  the  record  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  be  baaed  his  action, 
aa  provided  in  section  2112  of  Utle  aS.  United 
States  Code. 

"(a)  The  tlndlnga  of  fact  by  the  Assistant 
SacTetaiy,  if  supported  by  substantial  evl- 
d«>c*.  Aall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court,  for 
good  oauaa  ahown,  may  remand  the  case  to 
the  AMtatant  Saeratary  to  take  further  evl- 
danea.  and  the  Aaalatant  Secretary  may  thare- 
upon  make  n«w  or  modiflad  fiiMlinga  ol  fact 
and  may  modify  hla  prevUma  actltm,  and  aball 
file  in  the  oourt  the  record  at  the  farther 
pcocanillnga  Sucta  new  or  modified  findings 
of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive  if  sup- 
ported by  sabstuttlal  evidence. 

"(8)  Vpan  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  aflim  the 
action  of  the  Aaaistant  Secretary  cr  to  aet 
It  aalde,  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  Judgment 


at  the  oourt  ahaU  ba  sobjaet  to  ravlaw  by 
the  Supresoa  Goort  of  tha  Onttad  Btataa  upon 
certiorari  or  certlfleatlon  as  provldMl  la  sec- 
tion 1864  of  title  98.  United  States  Obde. 

"(d)  (1)  Tba AaHstatnt Saeratary ahaUiaate 
payments  to  any  Stato  educaUoaai  aesnoy 
which  baa  a  State  plan  approrsd  tmdar  this 
section  for  carry^iS  oat  ito  Btet*  plan  (ba. 
dudlng  tha  coat  of  admlDlstcatlan  of  such 
plan,  but  not  to  exceed  6  per  centum  at  the 
amount  reserved  for  such  State  for  any  fiscal 
year  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  (2)  (A) )  and 
for  m^>-<"g  payments  to  local  edoeatlanal 
agencies. 

"(2)  For  the  purpoaaa  c^  thla  sataaecUon 
and  section  712,  a  Stato  educational  sgiwey 
shall  be  deemed  an  applicant  for  .  sslstaBoa." 

Mr.  PUCINUKI  (during  the  nmdiag) . 
Mr.  crhairman.  I  adc  unanimotH  ooaaent 
that  this  title  be  considered  as  read, 
printed  In  the  Rxcoits.  and  open  to 
amendment  at  any  F»oint. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMI3TD3IKNT  OITEKID  BT  itM.  HAWKDia 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  CSialrman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUova: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hawkimh:  On 
Page  31,  after  line  10.  add  tba  following: 

"Sic.  102.  Section  704  of  the  Emergency 
School  Assistance  Act  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing at  the  end  of  Section  704  the  following: 

"'(c)  For  the  purpoaes  of  making  grants 
under  thla  title  to  carry  out  the  i^an  de- 
scribed In  706(a)(1)(E)  and  Sec.  40a(f)  of 
the  Equal  Educational  Opportunltlea  Act, 
there  is  authorized  to  be  i^tprcqirlatad  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  1B73  and  for  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter  the  sum  of  $1,500,000,000  and  no 
funds  appropriated  tmder  subaectlon  (a) 
shall  be  used  for  such  purposee. 

"'(d)  No  funds  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated under  subsection  (c)  for  any  fiscal 
year  until  funds  appropriated  for  title  I  of 
the  ElMDantary  and  Secondary  Bdticatlon 
Act  of  1065  are  at  leaat  equal  to  tbe  funds 
appropriated  for  such  title  for  tbe  fiscal  year 
immediately  preceding,  and  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  U  fuUy  funded." " 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 

bill  is  labeled  the  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity  Act.  It  seems  to  me  if  this  is 
the  intent  of  the  authors  of  this  act  this 
amendment  Is  aboolutely  necessary  to 
implement  that  tlUe  and  the  policy  aa 
stated. 

This  amendment  woukl  provide  $1.5 
billion  each  year  for  the  implementation 
of  this  act. 

Various  remedies  have  been  proposed 
in  this  bill,  includlns  the  oonstructtai 
of  magnet  schools  smd  other  conatrue- 
tlon  items,  as  well  as  the  dosing  of  in- 
ferior schools.  If  this  is  to  be  imide- 
mented,  obviously  some  money  is  going  to 
be  reQidred. 

Also,  the  bill  provides  for  the  coooen- 
traUon  of  Utle  I  funds.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  not  adoi>ted.  it  slmtdy  means 
that  perlwpa  as  many  as  another  million 
disadvnataeed  children  wfU  be  derived 
of  tbe  serviees  of  title  I,  due  to  the  con- 
centratl(8i  of  the  money. 

I  do  not  object  to  tiie  conc«itration. 
I  believe  the  idea  is  good;  it  is  deelrable. 
At  the  same  time.  I  b^eve  we  ahoiiid  not 
deprive  children  who  are  already  receiv- 
ing title  I  serviees,  bar  the  eonoenteation 
of  that  money,  by  talcing  the  raenegr  away 
from  some  i^ildren  to  provide  for  the 


% 


ooaoentratlaa  od  serviees  ametis  o«l*er 
ebttdrsB. 

Actually,  since  1M«  tba  ■■Miiart  of 
moasy  avaflaUa  under  tttte  I  has  de- 
creased due  both  to  Inffatlnn  and  to  the 
ooaeeDtrattai  at  tbs  Msasr.  8»  if  w«  do 
not  adoni  tMa  MMOdMiBi  It  staBifly  wlU 
mesa  ttiai  In  addttiaa  to  tha  1.5  miUion 
ehfldren  wtao  tmm  already  basn  devi  iwd 
by  a  eoMemrattDsi  at  servloes  of  tttla  I, 
HI  tftdtt**"^  unuiteer  will  ba  dsmtved  of 
those  sarvtoes. 

This  Bmyy"*^*»*nt  protects  bojBhi  tha  cAe- 
gientary  and  ■aumdsiy  edueatten  ftmds, 
M  well  aa  ttw  csaefcaiey  scImkiI  asitat- 
anee  foada  wMch  wa  mppnnA  last  2 
iCB.  UnUss  this  ainandmmt  is 
tt  taM,  ttaswiCea,  thai  the 
I  pnifMad  or  saggcated 
fBder  this  bill  wUI  be  msantnglw  and 
Bwre  rtietorle.  becLOse  we  are  saying  that 
you  should  do  cotaln  thlncB.  but  we  are 
not  provldtag  the  moMtr  wttb  whlefa  to 
do  them.  It  meana  also  soaas  vt  tha  chil- 
dren wte  are  taresentir  enjogrtng  the  serv- 
leea  at  title  I  wfll  Vbm  the  services. 

On  pi«e  3S  of  tha  report,  if  yon  turn 
to  the  reports  yeti  wlB  see  set  out  on  the 
page  aa  eBuawmttai  of  the  amnwrts  of 
your  State  wffl  reeelvc  at  the 
ttma  under  tha  Emergency 
Sdiool  Aid  Act. 

midsr  the  pmpeeal  aa  it  Is  nofw  drafted, 
that  racoey  will  be  takm  away  from  your 
State,  under  the  Emergency  Sehool  Act. 
ISM  miUlon  wfil  be  taken  away  to  pro- 
vide servleea  wider  tills  pacasai  proposal. 
I  fttii*  ^«#  la  vnneeessazy;  I  think  It  is 
eectalnly  a  juggiing  of  the  fnnda,  state- 
mBte  eoianattng  ftoa  the  White  Hoose 
thai  pretend  to  sagr  to  tha  etafidras  of 
ttato  eoaatry  that  tbay  are  going  to  be 
provided  with  soaaa  servleea.  Ih  this  bill, 
however,  we  are  going  to  taks  those 
sarvfteea  away  froas.  Ttils  la  an  Ir- 
Tespeant>le  way  to  proceed.  If  this  bill 
is  to  have  aagr  validity  at  all,  I  think  tills 
Is  rf***"*r  an  «■»—■"*■»«■«*  whiefa  will 
provide  a  msans  o<  aaklBg  tha  bttl  oper- 
ate for  tbe  bansm  of  at  least  soasa  dill- 

dren  in  this  country. 
Mrs.  aREBf  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chairman. 

X  rise  la  svnwrt  of  tha  anMndmea*  of- 
fered bgr  the  gmtknian  frooa  Chltfonita. 
As  tha  Mil  111  nil  of  this  Hoaaa  know.  I 
have  said  repeatedly  I  da  not  eonsider 
boBbw  ^  a  core-aU  f  or  the  paroUcms  that 
confront  our  sefaoois  acrosa  the  eonntry. 
I  tMnk  that  Is  a  very  snperfkitpJ  answer. 
I  thlide  It  leads  to  twiarliahnn  I  tidnk 
It  hM  tnefCMad  raeial  tiiisian  Bat  we 
rannot  talk  abent  lost  bataig  against  bOB- 
log.  If  WW  are  not  going  to  look  at  the 
other  side  of  the  coin  and  do  soaaatfalng 
in  a  poelttre  and  ccnsttoetlve  way  to  hn- 
prove  the  qaailty  ef  ednnMan.  thna  we 
axe  not  doliw  Msytldng.  Certainly  if  tiie 
•tMmtxhfm^  of  tiila  BOnsa  do  not  have  the 
opportaadfty  to  visit  tha  ""fT"**  la  De- 
troit, CMcagDw  FtaBadtiptalft,  New  York 
aty.  Fortlaad,  Orcg.,  lioa  Angtiea.  and 
other  places,  we  do  have  the  opportunity 
to  visit  the  actaeoia  in  the  XMittlet  of  Co- 
lumbia, in  my  Jiltiiisiit,  tiia  aOmolB  in 
the  Diatriet  of  Cetankla  are  typieal  at 
schools  acreas  tha  coantry.  TSmt  are  de- 
teriorating. IBaleM  we  face  up  to  the  re- 
spoariMllftr  of  dotag  sonathlag  abont  it, 
ITT  sin  cjntng  In  Tistii  n  twit  irinirs'tlTii 
Mr.  Chatrasaa.  I  voted  to  sustain  the 
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Rresideofa  veto  yeateidayen  tte  Later- 
HBW  MB.  Yon  flMT  Mar  that  Is  hieanalBt- 
ent  that  you  weiid  vote  la  smiairi  that 
Mid  then  snppMt  the  aaaaodBaoB*  otfered 
by  the  genUeiaaa  frem  CWHiorala.  I 
voted  to  sustain  tiw  v«to.  beeanse  I 
thought  the  increase  of  92  blUlon  to  the 
neuse  passed  MO  irtdeh  was  carefully 
WMldwed.  I  f^  thaae  tSbllBan  wcrenot 
earefuBy  ooneidered.  I  ssM  yeelerday  on 
the  ftomr  we  net  on9y  have  to  tbtaik  alMut 
tax  reform,  but  we  have  to  thtak  about 
spending  lefaiw. 

Ih  HBW  there  are  lets  of  plaeee  where 
mlUiena  and  afiBMia  of  deDan  are  being 
wasted.  Many  mimens  of  tax  drilars  are 
gotng  down  the  drain,  llie  beneMs  from 
thoeadoBan  are  net  reaeCdng  the  peo- 
ple for  whom  they  wore  intended.  We 
could  eliminate  that  waate  If  we  weidd 
be  moresskttlve  hi  the  uregreias  that  we 
fuadlnateadof  jUBtaddfagttbflBon  to 
be  seattsred  smeag  aaoiy  pregreBM  In 
HSW.  As  seaae  ef  yon  knew,  I  have  been 
delBg,  for  3  yeara.  a  study  of  contracts 
and  grants.  I  aaa  appalled  by  «4iat  I  ace 
in  the  OfBee  of  Edueatten.  It  is  Inst  as 
bad  as  many  of  tbcee  ttatags  happening 
in  the  O^MLrtment  at  Hettoae,  but  the 
dUrerenee  is  many  dWfte  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  suwiusedly.  and.  there- 
fore. If  they  waate  money.  It  is  semdiew 
sinfid.  but  if  HEW  and  theCMee  of  Edu- 
cation waste  UMney,  then  we  rattenalte 
and  we  say  weH,  we  nwsnt  to  do  good. 
We  meant  thoae  f laids  for  good  pnn»se. 
If  they  were  wasted,  and  If  there  was 
ccofDet  of  interest,  if  deals  were  laade. 
we  gloas  It  over  and  say  that  is  too  bad. 
unm  we  get  to  the  place  where  we  are 
sdeetlve  about  tha  pregnns  we  fund 
Mrt  insist  that  tiie  doBan  ge  to  the 
bcsKinfiarlwi  for  whom  thsr  were  In- 
tended, we  are  never  going  to  inproire 
the  qaailty  of  edneaUca. 

ibe  aiasmliiisiil  oflCred  by  the  gentle- 
man froas  Oallfamia,  aa  rundststand  It. 
is  to  say  that  wa  will  hare  a  baUon  and 
a  half  deUars  for  luaainnaatnry  edaoa- 
tiKi  that  U  to  ga  iBto  the  claasraeaw. 
You  can  spend  |60»  mlMna  mare  la  ell 
the  think  t«ika  and  reeearch  but  tiie 
schools  are  eloslag  early,  they  are  de- 
teriontlng  bscaose  they  da  net  even  have 
the  money  to  busr  lewintHlii  Cartalhly 
they  do  not  hare  the  money  to 
tbe  results  of  the 
are  funded.  So  let  us  sere  the 
there  and  let  us  teaOy  provide  tbe 
forooBvenaa 
ttaauai  freaa 
and  take  the  pcsltire 
we  are  oppeaad  to  bnelng  baeause  It  is 
a  supeificlal  answer,  ana  it  BBoraaaes 
polarintian,  that  we  wfll  not  settia  for 
the  ileteikeaMnn  of  the  scboda  of  this 
countey.  iMd  thi^  we  are  gsing  to  try 
to  do  somethtag  absui  It 
quaBty  edneattesi,  and  ewn 
opportualtlaa  for  arery  chUd  wiksther 
ba  is  biacic  vrtdte^  baawa,  red.  or  ydiow. 
Mr.  QUOL  Mr.  Ohateaaa,  I  mere  to 
strihe  therequistte  miierei  wordi.  and 

Mr.    niiiliiaan.    If   yon   adept   this 
«...»»t«.e.«t  yen  aaigfafc  be  aide  ta  go 

another  UBtan  and m  halt  doMKrea 
for  edueattan,  bat  yea  laanr  good  and 
wett  there  is  not  geiag  to  be  ear  bllliOD 


and  a  half  doUars  of  addtUenal 
prtatten. 

Tbe  cocnaalttee  used  wise  jadansat, 
rthkUc  beeaniett  took  «M»  ndUian  from 
the  eatsnuner  seheei  aid  anthaiiM«eo 
and  put-  II' la  tMa  eonqMnsalory  eniea- 
tion  titie^  whMi  it  tme  I  of  SIR.  ItMB. 

That  nener  la  already  Ijudiilin.  It 
hre  act  been  appreprMa^ABeflbe  $1 

which  haabeen 

sboold  be  able  te  • 
tee  cn^MnnmalallaMa  *Pi*!"»  ^  ^ 
fl  Idllleii  wltti  |M9  lalTHon  for  eiaar- 
geaey  sdiaoi  aid  and  |W»  taSasB  for 
I  uanMsnatCT  edaeatlatt.  Hie  Ptesldsnt 
okulfui  lliii  timiiiiaMij  ni twnl  aid lanrn 
tiiaa  two  yean  age.  and  that  waa  to  fa^ 
the  eetMols  par  (Mr  a»  aditd  ecal  fif  d>- 
segregatiflei.  They  hare  bad  to  pay  for 
that  theiweefvws.  Wimnny  setaael  aid 
has  been  one-sbet  BMSNy.  Waeheald  not 
bepaylvfbrfbat^ 
Slaee  there  IS  aei 
aid  BMSMy 

we  ougMteuse  ffM  BiBlen  for  ( 
satory  edaoatten. 

But  let  us  not  hand  out  f  ai 
we  handed  out  for  years, 
money  that  we  know  good  end  < 
not  be  appraprlatad.  Why,  yea 
w^  make  thla  a  trillion 
really  fcA  like  a  hero,  beeanse  tbve  is 
not  getag  te  be  any  of  f 

I  thkric  we  bare  a  reaUatle 
We  ought  to  etay  wHb  Iba  mw  that  is 
in  it.  and  then  after  tai 
we  can  lock  at  tbei 
we  should 
later  on. 

M»   liOMO  of 
man,  will  the  gentieman  yieldf 

Mr.  quiB.  r  yiaid  te  tiae 
freak  Maryland. 

Ifir.  lONO  of  ifaeyOnd  I 
mMfcletiaessyftwttbatlfiliaiterete 
for  this  bllL  I  am  agabnt  buatag;  bnt  I 
eat  also  for  eqaal^     _^.,^__ 

dtr  if  tbi 


lion,  or  aaythbwUbe  tbatf 

Mr.  QXTIB.  Ito,  we  ( 
get 

Just 

rJt«t1 

at 


f«r$W»aiil- 
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ttMi  «•  ■•€  at  chfldran  In  nMd. 
ttaflT  an  Mid  whatefvr  tbitr 


TUB  l>  not  the  viihiete  to  un  to  add 
■imflMf  $XjmMOi»m  OBdv  a  tomraia 
ttiat  «•  d»  not  want  to  appMCMriata  any 
BMMr*  lamiff  thmifli.  aajway. 

Mr.  LOHO  a  Mar^aad.  X  am  on  the 
AtfpnprtaMmm  Cnmmlttaa  and  I  hai^ 
peMd  to  vote  to  inatala  tha  Pmldanf  i 
vrto  tba  otter  day  on  tha  floor. 

T  amanfaWT  «a  an  f ar  bam  tte  last 
wwd  OB  apprapdattena.  If  ««  ara  rMhUy 
atawaia  ata^  eanytoc  thraush  tte  tltla 
flf  tliliWn  to  aeliteva  avml  adneatiaaal 
opportotf  ty  aad  I  aai  not  kvb  tkat  this 
tttlo  la  not  n  oarelBi  to  tajpooaey— tf 
«•  ara  roaOy  Maova  to  tbli— than  Z  tUnk 
w  have  to  veto  aooM  maantngful  mmM 
of  aaoBiy.  lUa  ISM  mffiloo  ia  a  Joka  and 
X  thtok  tte  iBnnamon  txvm  Ifinnaaoto 
ti  liinniiMit  wmnti  tn  rirnir*—  **"* 

Mr.  QUXB.  Bat  X  alao  xoeognlaa  tbat 
ttaia  Ooavraw  la  not  lelBc  to  appraptlate 
,  $iyk  union  wten  you  aDo- 
tte  wv  thla  aOoeatloii 
nfil  ko.  Ibat  X  roeocnlaa  foil  well  and 
X  do  not  lea    any  seoaa  to  bandtnc  out 


and  If  you  irieaae — thalr  national  orlgtos 
to  tte  caaa  of  apaalah-asieakln«  poopla. 
Ttet.  I  tbtak.  la  wrong. 

m  waa  a  dopartore  from  evarythtog 
eomtriHttva  ttet  baa  baan  attetnptart 
for  adueatton  In  thla  Houae.  but  It  did 


Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

ylaid? 

Mr.  QUIZ.  I  yMd  to  the  centleman 
Citjui  Rotlda. 

Mr.  PSFPBt  lir.  Chalnnan.  if  I  re- 
call eorraetly,  tte  able  gwntlwnan  stoted 
feif Of*  tte  Oomaalttaa  on  Bulaa  tte  other 
Atf  ttet  nana  o<  tte  money  now  to  thla 
A  or  to  dmlcnad  to  be 
r  tte  III— liiM  linn  of  addltlrmal 
.,..„..:  la  that  oorraet? 
Mr.  QDIS.  That  la  eoneet — and  there 
win  not  be  If  thla  ammrtment  la  adopted 
althar. 

Mr.  WIUJAM  U,  FORD.  Mr.  Chalr- 
maa.  X  do  not  think  anytedy  baa  taken 
thii  floor  more  oAaa  than  X  teve  to  fltftt 
fOr  man  monay  for  elementary  and  aec- 


tte 


Z  alao  took  thla  wdl  twice  when 
t'a    80-caDed    emergency 
•et  or  deoegragatVwi 
■a  bottee  tte  Booae  to  aak  tte 
not  to  appTOf*  $lVi  Ulliaa  be- 
ef tte  way  to  wht^  It  waa  to  be 
iBvUed  and  90Bt. 

that   laglalatlflci   was 

to  tte  Blgfaor  Mntatlnn  Act 

ttp^aadtta  Hoaoo  laot  faU  and 

did  piOTMa  tor  mi  aatterteitloa  of  $m 

far  ti»Bra^*-»  fvida  to  be  dls- 

at  tte  dlacretkm  of  tte  Seere- 

Why  woMM  people,  Ute  ma.  who  teve 
a  career  to  tUa  Ooaigieaa  oat  of 
for  ware  moitay  for  edUBatkm 
'>  to  tte  Qoallty  of  edn- 
1  to  that? 
Icated^itMn.  atttettanelt  went 
throagh  tere;  a  back  doer  boBlng  bm  and 
I  te*e  bean  eitttetoad  venr  maerely  for 
that  optokm  tor  aema  of  my  frlmida  to 
tte  dvS  tIgtM  Moaaaient  wte  now  dls- 
wlth  ma  on  ttda  ton. 

I  wrong  and  tte  method 
of  dtatitoattog  tte  money  waa  wrang. 
Instead  of  addraeilBC  ttatf  to  dtetrfbat- 
tog  BMBMy  en  ttio  baals  of  need  of  chil- 
dren for  edaeattei.  It 

merely  on  tte  toato  of  ttw 

coont  of  poopto  aeeoodtog  to  their  race. 


One  of  tte  things  that  we  did  achieve 
to  tte  Ull  now  before  you  waa  taking 
$800  mllUon  of  that  money  and  reaUo- 
eattng  It  to  be  nsed.  not  on  a  distribu- 
tion to  school  Uds  according  to  tte  num- 
ber of  Uds  who  have  black  skins  or 
brown  sUns  or  a  Spanish-sounding  name, 
bat  on  tte  basis  of  tte  number  of  chll- 
dron  thay  teve  who  e(»ne  from  baek- 
grounda  and  surroundings  which  Indi- 
oate  they  need  a  special  edueatianal  ef- 
fort to  btSp  them  to  get  an  equal  educa- 
tion to  this  country. 

What  we  are  doing  here  is  giving  you 
an  opportunity  to  correct  that  previous 
aetton.  I  feel  today,  as  we  talk  about  re- 
ordering priorities,  that  there  is  a  higher 
prlnrity  for  giving  money  to  children  on 
the  basis  of  an  identlflable  need  for  ad- 
ditional adueatton  hdp  than  ttera  is  for 
giving  it  on  tte  basis  of  the  color  of  their 
skto. 

We  cannot  stand  here  and  talk,  all  of 
us,  on  both  sidae  of  tte  questian  of 
whether  this  bill  should  be  adopted, 
about  supporting  a  colorfoUnd  society, 
and  then  turn  around  and  at  tte  same 
time  talk  about  looking  at  tte  color  of 
people's  skins  when  you  start  passing 
out  education  dollars. 

It  is  wrong  to  pa«  out  education  dol- 
lars to  people  whoee  skto  is  white  or  to 
people  whoee  skto  la  black  by  taking  ttet 
skto  color  toto  account.  What  we  teve 
to  te  consldflctog  here  today  is  tte  edu- 
eatianal noodi  of  children  and  forget 
about  what  eolar  ttey  are.  If  we  start 
^minwj  about  a  Miitnn  eiui  a  half  dcd- 
lars  for  providing  quality  educatlan.  Mr. 
QOB  and  I  will  both  tell  you  ttet  we 
really  ought  to  be  talking  about  $12  bU- 
lion  because  ttet  is  where  te  and  I  agree 
that  we  should  be- moving  to  the  next 
year  to  tte  way  of  Federal  aid  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education. 

I  think  before  tte  end  of  tte  Congress 
you  are  going  to  see  tte  two  of  us  work- 
ing together  for  that  kind  of  legislation. 

Mr.  HAwxzin  offered  this  amend- 
ment  in  eommittee,  and  I  know  te  Is 
slaeere.  but  understand  one  thing,  it  will 
wipe  out  what  we  teve  done  to  real- 
kwattog  priorittoa  for  the  $600  million 
aad  it  will  not  provide  tte  billion  and  a 
half  to  adimional  funds  for  kids.  It 
wottid  say  to  tte  Secretary  of  Health, 
Edaeation  aad  Welfare.  "If  we  appro- 
pctoto  pursuant  to  this  legislation  any 
amount  of  money,  you  can  tate  any  or 
all  of  It  and  use  it  oo  a  dlstributian  ac- 
eordtog  to  race  instead  of  a  distribution 
on  tb»  basis  <rf  educational  need." 

I  would  say  now  to  those  people  who 
feel  exercised,  as  ttey  have  todicated 
hare  today  one  person  called  this  legis- 
lation, a  bill  that  is  hypocritical  because 
it  talks  about  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity— put  yow  money  wtere  your 
nwuth  is.  If  you  want  equal  educational 
opportunity,  talk  about  cducatkmal  op- 
portunity to  terms  of  Idmtlfying  tte 
Uds  wte  need  it  and  giving  it  to  them, 
not  idmtlfytog  the  school  dlstricto  by 


counting  ohlldren  on  tte  baela  of  wtet 
color  their  akto  la  or  how  ttey  apaO 
their  laat  name 

Mr.  KAWKJUW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
tte  ganttaaun  yield? 

Mr.  WXLUAM  D.  FOBD.  I  yi^  to 
tte  genUeman  fkon  Calif orala. 

Mr.  KAWKXNB.  Mr.  fHalrwan.  tte 
gentteman  from  Michigan  made  a  atate- 
mant  ttet  thla  amount  wenid  wipe  out 
to  aome  way  tte  formula  under  which 
tte  Emergency  School  Aid  monay  is 
now  being  aUoeated. 

Mr.  WIUiXAM  D.  FOBD.  Ho;  I  wndd 
like  to  oorract  tte  gonttenum;  te  mla- 
underatood  mo.  I  aaid  ttait  it  would  wipe 
out  tte  progroM  which  I  thtok  tte  lagto- 
lation  before  ua  today  mafeaa  to  chang- 
ing tte  formuto  by  whkdi  tte  emorgenoy 
school  aaalstance  funds  will  te  distri- 
buted. That  Is,  by  educational  need 
rather  than  by  race. 

Mr.  HAWKIM8.  I  teve  no  totentlon 
of  "ho^gitig  tte  formula. 

Tte  CHAZRMAIf.  Tte  time  of  tte 
gentlonan  from  Michigan  has  exptrad. 

For  what  purpose  dOM  tte  gentleman 
from  Ftorida  (Mr.  Bamnanr)   rise? 

Mr.  BKNNVl'r.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strlte  tte  reqnWto  nnadier  of  wards 
and  I  rise  to  suppnt  of  tte  amendment 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  first  came 
to  COngreaa.  I  believe  tte  first  UU 
which  I  introduced  and  the  first  speech 
while  I  made  im  tte  floor  of  tte 
House  were  withto  relatton  to  improving 
tte  education  of  people  wte  ware  under- 
privileged becauae  of  tadal  connectlan. 
My  bill  and  tiiat  speech  did  refer  to  the 
black  race  and  to  tte  red  race.  Much  of 
that  legialatlon  haa  now  baan  oiactad 
as  f M  aa  tte  red  race  is  concerned  to 
impact-type  legiidatinn. 

I  think  this  amoidment  which  has 
been  offered  hero  Is  to  content  shnllar  to 
tte  tsrpe  of  legistotion  which  I  teve  te- 
totrodoced  to  every  Bewsinn  of  Congresa 
smce  I  teve  been  hero  during  tte  last 
24  years.  I  voy  much  thtok  ttet  it  la 
needed  and  ttet  It  will  do  nothing  but 
good. 

In  tte  State  of  Florida  this  year  we 
hft^  an  overwhelming  straw  vote.  In  tte 
popntotlon  of  Florida,  a  million  and  more 
votes  wen  east.  Tte  ovwrwhelmlng  per- 
centage of  these  votaa  wcro  cast  to  favor 
of  tte  neigfaborbood  school  concept  to 
another  thing  to  that  straw  baOot  an- 
other vote  was  on  the  question  of  teving 
equal  school  opportunittee  for  all  people 
in  this  country.  By  almost  tba  same  per- 
centage tUa  idea  was  also  approved.  So  I 
think  ttet  I  am  being  consistent  with  my 
constituente  and  being  consistent  with 
wtet  I  teve  had  to  my  heart  ever  stoce 
I  teve  been  hero  to  Congress,  and  I  am 
grateful  to  the  gentleman  from  Call- 
fornto  for  totroductog  this  amendment. 

Atlhough  I  am  a  fiscal  conservative  I 
thinir  not  Just  tte  amount  of  money  be 
urges  but  moro  money  than  this  is  to  fact 
needed. 

I  wish  alao  to  speak  to  strong  support 
of  an  amendment  which  will  te  sub- 
mitted by  the  gentiewomam  from  Oregon 
to  allow  tte  reopening  of  previous  "court 
oriters"  or  "deeegntlon  plans."  I  particu- 
larly want  to  thank  her  for  putting  a 
coouna  after  tte  word  "orders"  to  assure 
ttet  tte  words  found  after  the  words 
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„„„,,.  ptans."  aa  found  to  tte 
..i^n^  btU  will  to  no  way  te  a  llmittog 
SKa  ttejang^otJ^Murt  a«do»"  te- 

^"S^'^IbI  of  Oregon.  ICr.  Chair- 
rMiiia  tha  geirtlMnan  ytdd? 

iS.  BfflJNBrr.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
aoman  from  Oregon. 
^iT  aaaw  «f  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
jBiBi.  i  thank  tte  gentleman  for  yldd- 

*°Mr  Chaiiman.  if  I  could  make  a 
aonpie  of  <iuick  emnoMmto,  It  h"  be«  to- 
Sied  we  aro  droamtog  and  we  mtebt  as 
11^  ask  for  a  trillion  dollars.  Yet  a  re- 
mM»t  for  a  blllkm  and  a  half  ^  •J^ 
ioable  leanest  It  has  been  auggested  the 

Xnnwilattons  Committee  would  noA 
JSTit  Let  me  suggeet  there  aro  two 
Sas  where  if  we  were  selective  we  couW 

■wm  a  taUlion  and  a  half,  m  tte  higher 
ahiBstlon  bill  ttere  is  a  provision  tor 
TNational  Inatttute  of  Education.  Ninetsr 
ncrcent  of  it  la  to  go  to  more  eontracts 
!^  irante;  there  is  absolute  chaos  al- 
iMidy  down  there  in  their  research 
dsDartmant 

To  spoid  funds  on  compensatory  edu- 
cation instead  of  NIB  and  tte  Founda- 
tion on  Higher  Education  would  provide 
tfi36  million  to  autterization- 

Alao  to  the  higher  education  bill,  wMch 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  sup- 
ported, there  la  a  provision  that  every 
student  attending  coUege,  postsecondary 
iirt^ii^Mnn,  in  this  coimtry  la  entitled,  the 
wards  to  the  blU  are  that  each  is  en- 
titled: every  student  is  postsecondary 
education  Is  "entitled"  as  a  matter  of 
right  to  $1.40Q  minus  tte  family  con- 
tribution, and  inevitably  atead  of  us  to 
an  States  are  going  to  concur  big  argu- 
ments about  the  nationally  Imposed 
standard  on  family  contributions.  Let  me 
Buggest  education  to  this  country  re- 
quires far  more  attention  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  levels;  if  a  student  to 
postsecondary  education  is  entitled  as  a 
matter  of  right  to  teve  $1,400  for  per- 
sonal expenses  beyond  tte  Institutional 
cost  of  providtog  tte  edtjcation,  then  I 
say  to  tte  Blemters  that  a  youngster  to 
the  elemeatary  sdiools  ought  to  be  en- 
titled to  this  country  to  the  educational 
opportunities  which  might  be  provided 
by  that  $1,400.  ^„. 

We  would  have  more  than  a^mllcn 
and  a  half  if  these  priorities  w«^  es- 
tablished to  tte  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Ttese  funds  would 'then  go  to 
that  part  of  the  educational  program 
where  there  Is  the  greatest  need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentieman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  oniE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  QUIB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tiewoman  from  Oregon  says  we  should 
reduce  autixorizattons  to  find  money  for 
appropriatton.  It  Just  will  not  work.  We 
camwt  talk  about  saving  money  to  au- 
thorlzatlOna.  Look  at  tJje  budget  request 
for  the  items  the  gentlewmnan  mentions 
to  the  higher  ediKatiatt  cunendmente. 
That  win  not  even  fund  one-half  bil- 
lion doUara.  You  would  teve  to  find  new 
money  outside  tte  budget  to  fund  this 


propoBod  new  aMthortaatton,  lUs  tte 

tT^fMifumm^  Win  not  do. 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
Ute  to  say  a  taw  wards  to  oanotosian.  If 
weMdly  want  to  do  this,  we  wHI  Itod  tte 
moocv  to  do  thla.  I  think  It  la  aomethtog 
t^afc  nooda  to  te  done.  No  loglslatton  is 
nfrtff*.  wten  It  comea  from  one  of  our 
t,^  la^jilative  bodies.  U  will  go  from 
tere  to  tte  Benit^*  and  win  te  worked 
over  there.  Then  a  oonf orence  commit- 
tee can  perfect  it  further. 

We  owe  a  debt  to  aU  theae  Amfrinans. 
I  would  like  to  see  ttiat  debt  pato  as 
much  as  we  can  and  as  soon  as  we  can. 
Let  us  get  on  with  it 

Mr  MKEDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  Ji 
support  of  tte  legialatton  and  move  to 
strike  tte  nacaaaaiy  niunber  ol  words. 
Mr.  Chainomn,  tte  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentieman  from  Callfomto  really 
does  two  thin«B.  Fhct  of  all  It  pute  a 
bilUon  and  a  half  to  this  blU  where  our 
mouth  iB.  We  are  saying  we  want  to  ap- 
ply equality  of  educatWmal  opportunity 
and  we  are  to  fact  Hrt>bing  another  pro- 
gram to  provide  the  funds  for  doing  It 
So  first  tte  amendment  pute  a  billlan 
and  a  half  dollars  to  tte  program  we  are 
talking  about  today. 

Second,  and  I  think  very  impoitantly. 
it  protecto  tte  Emergency  School  Act 
from  ttet  $600  mimanrobbexy.  It  Is  tSOO 
milUon  which  can  te  used  and  should  te 
used  to  comply  with  tte  Und  of  educa- 
tional opportunity  we  are  talking  alwit 
and  which  we  were  talking  aoout  whrai 
tte  House  Mnnbera  cast  these  votea  tte 
very  Mnda  of  things  we  are  tnUdng  about 
liB  ftHmlrft*^"g"*g**y**^"'^' 

I  submit  to  this  House  ttet  If  we  are 
really  sorloas  when  we  talk  about  oducar 
tional  opportunity,  we  are  not  going  to 
tAte^  $500  million  from  one  act  which  was 
dedicated  to  doing  that  and  put  it  to  an- 
other act  which  says  it  is  going  to  do 
the  same  thing,  tt  is  a  sldghtr^-hand 
triok  that  this  CongroH  really  onght  to 
te  ateve.  If  we  are  going  to  do  as  tte 
gentlewoman  from  Oregon  so  cozrectly 
says,  if  we  are  going  to  put  tte  money  to 
where  it  wiU  do  tte  most  good,  we  wlU 
have  it  to  those  lower  gradaa.  We  are  go- 
ing to  te  providtog  oompenaatoxy  educar 
tion  for  these  young  people,  and  this  bil- 
lloa  and  a  half  doUam  some  people  said 
this  afternoon  is  going  to  te  going  right 
toto  the  areas  wtere  oompffnwatnry  odu- 
catim  is  needed  mosk  This  UUlon  and  a 
half  doUars  is  going  to  go  Into  thoae  areas 
of  30  percent  educatiflnaily  deprived 
children,  or  higher,  combinod  with  tte 
efforte  under  tte  Bmergezu^  School  Act, 
and  the  $500  milllan  should  te  axient  un- 
der that  act  as  well  as  this,  and  we 
should  be  getting  tte  kind  of  concentra- 
tion of  funds  tte  President  waa  talking 
about  but  which  te  did  not  provide  funds 
for.  and  which  tte  educatocs  are  talking 
about  getting  to  the  critical  mass  we 
hear  so  much  about  today,  to  bring  about 
real  educational  opportunity. 

I  submit  to  this  HOuae.  if  we  are  not 
going  to  provide  the  fimds  mlly  required 
to  do  that.  If  we  are  not  gotog  to  pro- 
vide ample  funds  to  get  to  these  educa- 
tional ijrohlems,  than  we  really  do  not 
mean  what  we  are  saying  when  we  talk 
about  equal  educational  opijdrtunlttes. 


Ut.  COBSC&N.  vac  Cbalxmao.  wOt  tte 
genttoman  yWd.? 

Mr.  Mww'"*'  Z  yield  to  the  gentlBnuai 
from  Caii&iEnia. 

Mc.  COBMAlf.  I  Juit  wMit  to  can  ttie 
attMitton  of  lIooBbon  to  tte  Itet  ttet 
tte  PiMiident  la  presently  tqlng  to  gq 
tte  Waga  and  Moan  n  rommtttwi  to  ipand 
1880  irdni*"7  for  privata  eJtwmttnn.  and 
I  bdlsve  that  $980  miUlonwanid  te  botr 
tar  spent  under  tUa  amouSttont^ 

Mr.  BOTH.  Ifr.  Chalnnan.  I  ziae  to 
oppoaitlaa  to  tte  amendment 

Mr.  nn*""'^^.  I  alnowraly  tori  that 
wo  hare  a  great  many  MMnhara  haw  )^m 
exercise  fiscal  reoponalhiniy.  Tto  add 
$1.6  bllUoD  to  this  bin  would  eliminate 
tte  vote  of  those  MwnhBrB  who  are 
leatmnalhln 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  to  tte 
Smargoncy  School  Act  we  put  mjaP- 
Hp^.  and  by  tte  time  It  came  back  from 
confesonca  It  had  $2  hUlian  to  IL  When 
the  admlnlstiatian  prapooed  this  bffl. 
they  pnooaod  that  wo  tate  8S00  mSUlon 
out  of  ttet  bUl  which  tte  Preaident  did 
not  want  to  start  with,  ao  ttereCon  we 
noiii^l  sweeten  thU  with  tte  halT  untoD 
doUan  vo  already  teve  aad  (to  not  need 
to  y"'^*^*^  program. 

X  Q^miiii  also  Ute  to  remind  tte  IfOm- 
bOEs  that  to  tte  onmmlftoe  It  wai  pro- 
poood  we  add  a  bllllan  doUaro.  ah^ 
biUlon  doUaia  loaa  than  thla  propoaal. 
uid  that  waa  defoatad  to  tte  committee. 
So  it  is  almoat  abfluzd  to  ooma  tto  with 
a  prrumtn^  here  that  wa  add  lUI  hOIton. 
I  urge  tte  defeat  of  tte  amanrtmant 
Mr.  HA.WKIZiS.  MT.  Chairman.  wlU 
tte  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOTE.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  tte 
gpnti'*^fin  fr"*"  rfT^^ftwrf^ 

Mr.  HAWBma.  Dooa  tte  gcntlflman 
oare^  to  give  tte  specific  vote  whereby 
this  ft"!-"'"'"**^  was  dff fated  to  tte 
cmnmittee? 

Mr.  BOTH.  No.  sir.  I  remember  there 
was  a  specific  vote. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Would  it  te  correct 
to  say  it  was  dafaatod  by  a  vote  of  18  to 
18? 
Mr.  BOTE.  That  could  pooaQtly  ba. 
Mr.   HAWKIHS.  That  la  a  narrow 
defeat 

Mr.  Btns.  I  do  remember  g)Ociflcany 
ttet  tte  reopening  claxiae  was  defsated 
by  two  votes.  I  can  rementoer  ttet  very 
clearly. 

Mr.  PUCmaKL  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  tte  last  word. 

I  beUeve  wa  an  about  ready  to  vote  (m 
this  amendment.  We  teve  made  no  at- 
tonpt  to  enrtaU  tUa  disewton,. 

Tte  MwmtMm  ottajbt  to  know  ttet  titis 
amendment  was  offered  to  tte  ooaamitr- 
tae.  It  wets  rejected  by  a  vote  of  18  to  19. 
wmnhgrai  also  ought  to  know  that  we 
now  have  $1.8  biUlon  to  title  I.  We  teve 
$6  h""""  authorized.  H  tte  Aostropzia- 
tlons  Committee  wanto  to  toeraaae  tte 
appropriation  for  title  I.  ta»oy  now  have 
the  autterication.  THere  are  $8  billion 
aotterteed.  (rf  whidi  only  $1.8  baUon  has 

been  appropriated.  

Tliere  was  an  addttiomd^  $880  mfflton 
to  tte  bin  vetoed  by  the  Piuuidwit  yee- 
today.  the  appmuitotlen  bflL  I_pioewme 
ttoat  stoce  tte  oWecttens  of  Ute  PrealdaBit 

to  the  bfU  were  not  so  mnch  to  ttie 
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of  tii"i'*Mnn  It  U  resMDable  to  usuine. 
or  at  least  to  bope.  that  tba  $300  mffllon 
under  the  veto  meaiase  win  be  reinstated 
by  the  AppromiatiaD*  Committee. 

Secretary  Rlchardeon  testtfjrtnc  on 
this  matter  before  the  committee  said 
that  this  $S00  mlUlon  that  the  adminis- 
tration inropoaes  to  transfer  from  the 
Emergency  School  Act  that  was  approved 
a  few  weeks  ago  here  would  provide 
$300  per  child  of  compensatory  services 
In  the  target  areas.  In  other  words,  tak- 
ing the  $500  million  incorporated  In  the 
bill  before  us — each  child  In  the  target 
area,  that  is,  the  area  of  the  highest 
concentration  of  poverty,  would  get  |S00 
addltio"^'  money  for  compensatory  ed- 
ucatlcm.  I  mli^t  say  under  this  bill  if  a 
child  Bubeequently  moves  to  another 
school,  the  $300  will  follow  that  child  to 
that  school. 

The  Secretary,  as  Mr.  Mnss  mtfi- 
tioned.  talked  about  the  critical  mass. 
The  testimony  lief  ore  oar  committee  in- 
dicated children  in  the  highest  concen- 
traUon  areas  of  need  require  a  minimum 
of  $300  additional  money  to  give  them 
a  compmsatory  program  of  education 
which  will  meet  their  needs.  The  Secre- 
tary said  $S00  miman  in  the  bill  would 
provide  that  $300.  He  said,  and  I  quote 
from  the  tertlmony,  "Compensatory  sup- 
plementary aid  provided  over  and  above 
the  base  level  after  a  district  complied 
with  r)r<ff*^"g  title  I  comparability  pro- 
visions. Tliese  private  schools  must  re- 
ceive at  least  equal  resources  for  a  pupil 
for  instructional  purposes  as  provided  In 
nontarget  schools." 

Therefore.  I  believe  it  is  important  for 
the  Committee.  I  know  this  is  a  tough 
decision,  and  each  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  will  have  to  make 
that  decision. 

It  seems  to  me  when  you  have  16  bil- 
lion already  authorized  In  title  I 

Mr.  WAOOONER.  WUl  the  gmtleman 
yield  to  me  at  that  point? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Yes;  I  yield. 
Mr.  WAOOONNKB.  Is  the  $6  billion  to 
which  you  keep  referring  which  is  pres- 
ently authorized  for  title  I  an  annual 
authorization  of  $8  bllllcn? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WAOOONNEB.  And  what  did  the 
gentleman  say  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations had  appnwriated  this  year  for 

tiUe  I? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Well,  the  Congress 
appropriated  $1.8  billion. 

The  CHADUiCAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Puczrski 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Therefore,  the  deci- 
sion that  the  Members  have  to  make  here 
Is  dlfDcult.  I  appreciate  the  sincerity  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gmtleman 
from  California.  I  may  say  that  I  voted 
for  it  in  the  committee. 

I  h(9e  you  use  your  Judgment  wisely 
on  this. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Oaau  R  Poo)  Mr.  PocnsD 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  OiERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wm  the  gentleman  yldd  to  me7 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  yWd  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  QERAIJ)  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  was  Intrigued  as  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  was  a  few  moments  ago, 
when  the  gentleman  from  CUnols  men- 
tioned a  $6  binion  annual  authorization 
In  title  I  and  the  anntial  appropriation 
reflected  in  the  last  appropriation  bill 
against  that  authorization  of  $1.8  billion. 
If  my  mathematics  are  correct,  that 
means  that  $4.2  bmicn  of  unused  author- 
ization exists  certainly  in  this  current 
fiscal  year  or  the  next  flscal  year.  Is 
that  correct? 

Bir.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  also  under- 
stand that  this  amendment  would  add 
another  $1.5  billion  to  that  $8  billion 
authorization? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  On  an  annual 
basis? 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  There  is  one  difference 
in  that  the  $1.5  billion  being  offered  by 
the  genUeman  from  California  to  tiUe  I 
would  not  go  through  the  normal  census 
basis  formula.  This  mcmey  that  the  gen- 
Ueman from  CJallfomla  la  proposing 
here,  the  $1.5  binion,  would  go  rlj^t  into 
the  target  areas.  It  would  substantially 
Increase  the  $300  that  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson says  is  the  minimum  to  be  added 
In  the  target  areas,  but  it  would  all  be 
title  I  type  money. 

I  would  ask  the  gentieman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hawkiks)  .  if  that  Is  correct? 
Mr.  HAWKINS.  I  think  that  is  correct, 
but  is  it  not  correct  Uiat  we  who  sponsor 
this  amendment  are  not  the  ones  who 
/provide  for  the  concentration  of  the 
funds.  The  sponsors  of  this  leglslaUcm 
are  changing  the  rules  of  the  game  by 
providing  for  the  concentration  of  the 
funds  and  they  are  the  ones  who  should 
provide  for  the  means. 

Now,  you  either  will  concentrate  that 
money  on  fewer  children,  or  else  you  will 
deprive  s<«ne  children  of  these  services. 
And  if  you  do  not  adopt  this  amendment 
it  simply  means  that  you  will  be  taking  It 
from  another  agency  in  order  to  get  the 
money  provided.  If  you  want  to  juggle 
the  money  and  take  it  away  from  one 
program  that  has  already  been  signed 
by  the  President,  and  sponsored  by  the 
President,  you  will  take  the  money  away 
from  that  program  before  the  m<Hiey  is 
even  apprcvriated. 

The  (niAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman frtan  Illinois  has  again  expired. 
(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  PncnrsKi 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  That  statement  Is  not 
quite  consistent  with  the  facts.  The  gen- 
Uonan  from  Michigan  asked  a  good 
question.  This  $1.5  billion  is  an  addition 
to  titie  I— in  other  words,  we  would  have 
$7.5  tdlllon  authorized,  but  ii  I  under- 
stand the  language  offered  by  the  genUe- 
man from  California,  that  portion  of  the 
titie  I  type  maiey  that  he  is  now  propos- 
ing as  a  new  additional  authorization 
would  be  allocated  to  the  target  areas, 
and  that  is  the  difference.  But  the  fact 
remains,  and  you  will  recaU  that  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 


made  a  very  eloquent  speech  here  on 
this  subject,  and  I  would  hope  that  tSbHk 
Member  and  the  other  n>enribets  of  tkt 
Oommlttee  on  Approprtationa  would  nt' 
ognlae  that  they  have,  as  the  ibiiIImihb 
from  Ml^lgan  has  pointed  out,  then  k 
$4.5  blllicm  ot  unexpended  authortiatleiii 
for  title  I.  and  vHicn  they  are  rea<^  to 
appropriate  that  money  then  I  would  be 
happy  to  support  that  mum. 

Mr.  CXRAM)  R.  VORD.  If  the  gcntie- 
nuin  will  yield,  the  gentleman  fran  Catt> 
fomia  referred  to  the  poasOiflity  tbat 
there  would  be  a  reduction  to  the  number 
of  children  in  title  L  As  I  understaaA 
the  legislation,  there  would  be  no  redne- 
tion  in  title  I  money  tai  any  way. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Once  18««  the  nui». 
ber  of  chfldrai  reoelving  title  I  servtees 
has  decreased  from  $9  million  to  $7.5  RdK 
Hon.  That  Is  a  tremmdouB  loss.  If  you 
continue  that  cmwentratlon  obvUm^ 
there  wlU  be  fewer  children.  This  k 
merely  to  offset  that  deerease. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  to  w 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gmUeman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hawbois)  . 

TSLLKS    Ton   Wlm  tXBXS 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered ;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tefleta 
Messrs.  Hawkins,  Ashb«ook,  Qtnx,  and 
Meeds. 

The  Oimmlttee  divided,  and  the  tdten 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  129,  noes 
252.  not  voting  51,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  339] 
(Recorded  TteUer  Vote] 


Abzug 

Aduns 

Addabbo 

Anderaoti.  ni. 

Aahley 

A9ln 

BadlUo 

Barrett 

BCKlcb 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Bevill 

Btaggl 

Blester 

Blngta»m 

BoUliig 

Brademss 

Br»aco 

Brown.  Mlcb. 

Burton 

Cabell 

Carey,  N.Y. 

Celler 

Cblsbolm 

Clay 

ColUna,  m. 

Conover 

Conyers 

Corman 

Culver 

DaiiMs.NJ. 

DeUuma 

Dent 

Donoliiie 

Dow 

Drlnan 

Sckbardt 

Sdwards,  Calif 

■Dbers 

TtmetU 

Foley 

Fraaer 

CMbboiia 

Oonzales 


ATK3— 1» 

Graaao 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Halpem 

Harrington 

Hatha  way 

Hawklna 

Hays 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoakl 

Hicks.  Mass. 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Jacobs 

Kastenmeler 

Kocta 

Kyroe 

Leggett 

Link 

Long.  Ud. 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McCuUoch 

MeDmim 

McFaU 

Macdonald, 


Matsunaga 


Mlkm 

MUtar,  Calif. 


mnk 
MtlAcU 


Moerbead 
Mergaa 


Nix 

Obey 

O'Neill 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Podell 

Price,  ni. 

Purdnskl 

Hangel 

Rees 

Reus* 

Blegle 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roneallo 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Boamtlial 

RostenkowsU 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

StOermaln 

Sarbanes 

Scheuer 

Selbciilng 

8Uk 

Stagxera 

Steele 

Stokes 

Symlngtoa 

TbompaaB.K.^ 

Tleman 

Udan 

VanDaetllB 

Vanlk 

Wbalen 

WoUr 

WMcbS 

Wyatt 

Tatea 

Touag.' 
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AbMtt 

AfeeraiBtar 
ijeisTirter 


Fomntais 


Patmaa 
Pettis 


TUMtt 

K.T.    rmn 


H.Dak. 
^^Btinsio 
ar^ar 
AjmbkU 


Itflas 


Piks 

Ftrnia 
Foac* 

Foff 

Piejer,  N.C. 
Price,  Tez. 
Pryor,  Ark. 

Puredl 
Qui* 
QoUlen 
BandaU 


«Umi,Bob 


Byan 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Ttae  CHAIRMAH.  If  there  be  no  fur- 
ther amandaMnta  to  be  proposd  to  title  I. 

the  Clerk  win  read. 
Tl>e  Clerk  read  aafoilowa:    

TTIXa  n— UKLAWFOl.  FBACTIOB8 
»  mnojo.  ■socanoMAi.  arraaxtnnTT 


Mr.  PAP"J^  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 


an 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUews: 
Iwiiiaiiat   oCMNd  fey  Mr.  Bamuo:    At 
yaga  aa.  aftar  Una  «.  add  tba  f oUowtag  saw 
■ttbaaetloa: 

"(f)    parmlttlag   any  ganana   at     . 
poipcae  onlt  at  loeal  auvaiiiniant  to 
pewaca  wttb 

naa.  Bunauic  ucaaa  or  p 

ta. 


Hacfcbum 
■elaBd 

any 

■rintley 


Bobarta 
Boh>ntm,Va. 
BoWacm.  N.T. 


mtoBifleld 


jiMti'"  M-C. 


,  Idaho 


Pla. 


Biiilason.Tcx. 


camp 


CaM».Te«. 

OsdsrtafS 

CbaaibKlaln 

Obanpea 

Olaney 


OonH. 
Qaaaon.  Dd 
ClaveUnd 
flDUer 
OalUas.Tez. 


BUJU 


KlIBt 

Sirtehlaaon 

Idaord 

Jaiman 

Joknaon.  CaUf . 

Jonas 

JoiMa.A]A. 

Jmms.  N.C. 

JoaMi.TenB. 

Kartb 


Bautfi 

Bouseslnt 

Boy 

Bunntfs 

Buth 

BawlTnan 

Sattvflald 

Bailer 

Scbmtta 
fldtnaebeU 
acbwengd 
Boott 

BebeUua 
Sblptey 
Bbeup 
Blirtvsr 


Keaftinc 


Skubtta 
Slack 

Smttli.  Gallf . 
aiBttfe.Ienra 
aaaitb.  N.T. 
Snyder 
Spanea 
Staattm. 

J.  Wimaaa 
Stanton. 

JamaaT. 
Staed 

Stetzar.  Aria. 
Staigar.Wla. 


SaBW.Va. 

IhBWaon 

Davis.  Oa. 

Davla.  8.0. 

dalaOana 

IMaiwy 

DiUenback 


Murpky.  nL 


Dtnriasfcl 

Drrtne 

Pkiklwson 

Dbia^ 

DowBinc 

DoUi 

Doaean 

4ttPDBt 


blenbom  WBi,  Uk. 

i^M4ft  ^au^a.  laL 


rood 


Aboureak 
Anderson. 

Calif. 
Betts 
Blanton 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 


King 

Klucariuki 

KnykaodaU 

Landcrefaa 

iatta  -z^-'z^ 

Tjant  StrattoB 

Uoyd  Stubblaaald 

llcCltm  Stucksy 

ICeOODistsr         SuUtvan 
yuOanaaA       Taykar 
MclJnnald.  TBa«u*  C^. 

mch.  Teagna.TML 

jgeBw«B  Th«.wnpaon.  Oa. 

tMr^mj  l^oaaaoa,  Wia. 

licKMltt  Tkooe 

ICeKinBey  VaadarJagt 

Teyaer 

Vigaiito 

WacsonB" 

Wamplar 

Ware 

Wkalley 

Wkite 

Wklttfkurat 

Wkltten 

WidnaU 

WlgginB 

WUUaas 

Wllaoa. 

CkailesH. 
Winn 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Tatron 
Toung,  Pla. 
Zabiockl 
Zlon 

Zwacb 

NOT  VOTINQ— «1 


aoi.  No  Stata  dtaU  dany  equal  aduca- 
opportunlty  to  an  indtvldual  on  ac- 
count «<  bla  or  bar  raoa,  color,  aaz,  or  na- 
tional origin,  by— 

(a)  tka  dallbarata  setngAtlon  by  an  adn- 
eatkmal  agaoay  of  atndanta  an  Xbm  baaia  of 
taoa.  color,  or  nattiwal  origin  anaong  cr  with- 
mseboola; 

(b)  ttaa  faUma  a<  an  adueational  agaoay 
wtaiek  baa  formvly  praetiead  such  dallbarata 
■aiimatlfin  to  taka  afltoauttiva  atapa.  eonalat- 
St  wltb  UUa  IV  of  thla  A«t,  to  lamova  tha 
vaatigaa  of  a  dual  aebool  ayataaa; 

(c)  the  aaalgiiniiit  by  an 
ageney  of  a  rtudent  to  a  a^ool 
tha  ana  cloaaat  to  bia  or  bar  plaea  of 
4^»v^  within  tba  aebool  diatilet  bi  vbleb  ba 
or  slM  raaidaa.  If  tba  atgnwant  raralta  in  a 
greatsr  dagiaa  of  aagmitlnn  of  atudanta  on 
tba  baala  of  raoa,  oolor.  mk.  or  natknal  origin 
amoi«  tba  Kbools  of  aoA  aganey  than  would 
rastdt  If  atieb  atadant  wara  aMtgnart  to  tka 
aebool  cloaaat  to  hla  or  bar  ptaoa  of 
within  tha  sdMHil  dtatriat  a<  ... 
Tiding  tba  a|>prapriata  grade  Ia«al  and  tfpa 
of  adueatton  for  audi  atndanA; 

(d)  tlltfTl'"*"*****"  *<J  *"  adTii^atinsial 
ey  on  tba  baata  U  laaa.  aokar.  or  na 
origin  in  tba  anqdoymant,  aaaploynaant  aon- 
dititma.  or  aasignmant  to  schnnli  of  tta  facili- 
ty or  ataff; 

(a)  tt»  tmnafar  by  an  adnaatlsnal  agency, 
wbatbar  TOlnntary  or  othanrtaa.  rtt  a  atndMt 
fran  ona  lebool  to  awotbr  if  ttaa 
and  asaet  oC  aucb  trmnaf«  la  to 
ragattoB  of  atudanta  oa  tba  baaia  at  laca.  col- 
or, or  national  origin  among  tba  aebooU  of 

aucb  aganer.  v 

(f )  tba  tauizra  by  aa  adneattnnal  aganey  to 
taka  appropriata  aetfcm  to  uiaiuueas  laagiiaga 
barrtara  tbat  taiqiada  aqnal  pavtlelpatlaa  by 
its  stodanta  in  ita 


audi  a  aMnnar  aa  to 
proaiaton  of  low  and 
ing  in  undatrtopad  or 
daratopad  parta  of  any 
Standard  Matropolttan 
to  dlaertaalnato  m  any 
at  tmmmk,  typa. 
) 


wttbln  a 

or 
ly   (on  tba 


inginany 


Mr.  I^IWMLL  Mr.  Oiaiman.  I  aaake 
a  point  of  order  acalnsl  the  aaMnrtnaitU 
that  It  to  not  fermane  to  ttw  toUl  before 
us.  The  bin  befere  na  to  aa  ednratkw 
taiU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gennrman  from 
rmnnia  (Mr.  rill  i— M  wffl  state  bto 
potet  Qi  tx^. 

Mr.  KUmilHLL  Mr.  Chafanan.  I  love 
the  apidanae  for  the  raoosnttlan  that 
tiito  to  an  r»r-**— «  feia.  aad  X  am  alao 
teaei 
of  the 
Join  «a  on  the  floor. 

XaHteupilB$a(< 


Ifaaa,  Colo. 
■*lB8,Tenn. 
Findley 

ifurpi^.  N.T. 
Myos 

Nattdiar 
Rynt  Nedai 

nvd,  a««ldR.  Nelaen 
Ford,  HlclKria 

WUllamD.      CHara 
Ponytbe  CKonskl 


Oaffery 

Carney 

Carter 

Clark 

OoBte 

Davis.  Wis. 


DlSga 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Prriingbuyeen 

Oallagber 

Oannats 

Ouda 

Hagan 

HanaeB,  Waah. 

Htbart 

Heckler, 

Hull 


Johnson,  Pa. 

Kee 

Keith 

Lennon 

Long,  L*. 

Lu]an 

BfdCUlaa 

Uathlaa,  Calif. 

Melcber 

Metcalfe 

Michel 


Pelly 
Railsbadc 


aaukjiea  Kor 

Ok.  an.  Tha  fblluia  of  aa  adncattonal 
aganey  to  attain  a  balanea,  on  tba  baaia  of 
raoa.  oolor,  aaz,  or  natlnnal  origin,  of  atu- 
danta among  ita  aeboola  tfiall  not  oMuaituta 
a  denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity,  or 
equal  protaetlon  of  tba  lawa. 
saaBMiODrr  o»  imniianaMooa  aawa  nor  a 
aamu.  or  aouai.  aBOcaTxnfaL  aaraamwrrr 

Sac.  aoa.  Subjaet  to  Uia  ether  prorlaloaa  of 
this  title,  tba  aaiignaaant  by  an  adncatlonal 
agency  of  a  atttdant  to  tba  sebMi  aaarsat  bia 
place  of  residanoa  whicb  providas  tba  appro- 
priate grade  level  and  typa  of  edoeation  for 
ao^  atndmt  la  not  a  denial  of  equal  educa- 
tk>nal  opportunity  or  of  equal  piotaattan  of 
the  lawa  iinlaae  au^  anelgnmant  la  for  tba 
purpoaa  of  ■miegetlng  atodenta  on  tba  baaia 
of  race,  oolor.  aaz,  or  national  origin,  or  tba 
aobool  to  i^leb  such  stud^t  la  aartgw 
kieatad  on  ita  stto  for  tba  parpoaa  of 
gating  atudanta  on  aa^  baala. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI  (during  tbe  reading) . 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  manhnoua  consent 
that  tbto  title  be  eonaiilned  aa  read, 
printed  in  the  Raooea,  and  oiien  to 
amendtxtent  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  IS  there  objectitm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


to 

Inc  land  uae  in  adb  a  auuiBar  aa  to : 
vent  tte  zeanBable  proatolan  of 
and  ■w"'*«wr>f-tniPfflfnt  hraring  In  < 
derdoped  areas  and  parta  of  amr 
Buaii^. 

Tlie  uumyOmmt  foaa  way  bearend  the 
aeopc  of  the  legialatlBn  before  ua  and 
bringa  In  extraaaona  matter  not  j 
to  the  basic  BBOtter  bafora  tbe  ( 
Therefore.  I  aaaka  the  potaii  of  order 
that  the  auMnitoMnt  to  not  In  order  un- 
der the  rule  of  geiaiantneas 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Doea  the  gentleoaan 
from  New  York  daalre  to  be  beard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  RAfCTTIO.  X  do.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wffl  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BADHIO.  Mr.  Chatrmac,  thto 
■peeUlc  1^  has  to  do  with  unlawful 
practlcea.  and  dom  not  Umit  the  unlaw- 
ful praetieca  to  tboee  unlawful  practices 
which  may  be  carried  oat  by  an  educa- 
tional agencar.  The  seetian  begtaaa  by  say- 
ing that  "no  State  diaU  deny  equal  edu- 
fn^^fTt*i  oppoctuBlt^r"  bar  doinc  the  fol- 
lowing thlacik  TtMt  maana  not  Just  tbte 
educational  agenciea  of  tbe  State  but  all 
the  agencies  of  the  State  aa  w^. 

The  spe^Bc  proviiicn  has  to  do  with 
Btatea  and  munie^DalttiBi  and  what  tiiey 
mtyht  do  hi  order  to  deny  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  by  making  It  tanpoe- 
sfUe  to  have  that  ktod  of  hoosbig  pat- 
tern that  would  bring  about  the  neigh- 
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borlMXxl  ichocd  that  would  not  wqiilre 
■ny  kind  of  busing.  ^  ^  ^^ 

States  may  do,  I  sutanit  that  the  point 
of  order  does  not  lie. 

The  CHiOIUfAN.  Does  toe  rMtt-J*^ 
from  xmnols  desire  to  be  heard  further 
on  the  point  of  order?  ^  ^,     .^ 

Mr.  PUCOMHa.  I  reiterate  what  1  said. 
Mr.  Chainnan- On  pa«es  31  and  33  are  all 
the  (ttnedies  on  the  denial  of  equal 
edueatlonal  opportunities,  and  toe  eottre 
program  is  directed  through  State 
educational  agencies.  This  deals  only 
with  educational  agracles.      „^_^.. 

The  aoMBMtanent  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  goes  way  beyond 
that  and  brings  into  this  act  special  pur- 
pose or  tonerml  ualte  of  tocal  gwrwwnent 

to  exercise  powers  with  respect  to  plan- 
ning, sonlng.  snbdWslons  and  a  myriad 
of  other  ftte»otlans  that  are  not  functions 

of  state  edueatianalageoelM. 

•me  CHAXRMAN  (Mr.  Uball).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  nde. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  makes  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
<rfrM«d  by  the  gentlenuui  from  N*w 
York  (Mr.  Babuxo)  is  not  germane  to 
aeetkn  Ml  of  the  ectnmfttee  anMcdment 
in  the  natare  of  a  subsMtute. 

TIM  Cktalr  notes  Uiat  seetlcHi  201  eon- 
tatais  ptoliMtlaos  against  six  types  of 
•eUvmee  by  State  educational  agen<aeB 
which  deny  equal  educational  «pp<w- 
tmdty  to  an  IndlTidual  on  aoeomt  of 
nae.  mbkat.  ses.  or  national  origin.  Badi 
oC  tbeee  praMbtted  aetintles  relates  to 
pettetas  adoptml  by  school  sy^ems  with 
nepeel  to  pupils,  teaebers.  and  polkdcs 
ef  edoeatleaal  agendes. 

On  tlie  etber  hand,  the  amoidment 
^erad  by  the  gentleman  from  New  (Mr. 
BAsnxo)  weuM  proMMt  actions  by  "any 
general  or  qwdal  purpoee  milt  of  local 
•owmment"  wltti  respect  to  land  use  or 
boBdlng  poUdes  which  dlserlmlnate 
»g«taist  low  or  moderate  meome  housing 
tai  a  community.  ^,.  ^  *w 

It  Is  the  feeling  of  the  Chair  that  the 
dass  of  actlTttles  hi  section  301  of  the 
committee  sabstttnte  is  confined  to  ae- 
tlom  and  poUdes  of  educational  ageoeles. 
The  amendment,  on  the  ottier  hand,  re- 
bites  to  another  class  of  prohibited  ae- 
tlTltles,  namely  certain  dleeriinlnatory 
housing  poUdes  of  local  goreinmeBt. 

It  is.  tbetefbre.  m  the  opinion  of  the 
Chair,  not  germane  to  section  301  of  Uie 
committee  subsUtute.  Ihe  Chair,  there- 
fore, sustafaw  the  point  of  order. 

Are  there  any  further  amendments  to 
title  n? 

uaanuxm  omsn  bt  m.  whtts 

Mr.  WHTITL  Mr.  Chairman  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

^^j^^^M^*  oBwnA  by  Mr.  WBm:  Amntd 
as.  ia»l«.  Tltls  n.  emMtm  aoi.  sutaMUoa 
(d)  OD  psg*  a.  Uas  n.  by  rtrtkbag  tba  ama- 
odon  urf  by  InMrtlag  tlw  foOowtnr  ".  «* 
cept  «o  tman  the  porpoMs  «<  nftM«*laa  <t) 
betow." 

Mr.  WHTTS.  Mr.  Chalnnan.  an  Incon- 
aiatency  exists  which  this  amendmfent 
seelcs  to  correct. 

On  a  r%^^-<**»r  of  occasions  this  House 
has  iiawrrt  and  funded  W1tng^i*l  eAiea- 
tloa  profraiaa. 


In  fact,  this  bill,  on  pages  31  and  33, 
section  201,  provides: 

Mo  «Ut«  ih*!!  deny  equal  educattonsJ  Oi»- 
portunlty  to  mn  indlvtduel  on  eccount  oi  his 
oTher  laos.  color,  lex.  or  n*tu>n»l  origin, 

by. . . 

(F)  the  faUtnre  by  mn  edncettonal  egMicy 
to  ti*e  epproprtate  action  to  overoMne  lan- 
guage b»mer»  that  In^Mde  parttctpatton  by 
Ita  itudento  In  Ite  instmetional  pNgrams. 


This  means,  to  Spanish-speaking  areas 
such  as  aloog  the  Mexican  border— where 
ther*  are  language  barriers  and  need  bl- 
Ungual  education  to  lAase  studente  Into 
comprehending  English  and  thdr  courses, 
there  must  be  Spanish-speaking  teachers 
to  apply  the  blllngiwl  program. 

This  uniaily  means  i>ersons  of  Mexi- 
can-American descent. 

Yet  In  this  same  section  201,  subsec- 
tion (d)  the  bill  specifically  prohibits 
"dlscrtmtoation"  on  the  basis  of  national 
origin  in  the  employment  or  assignment 
to  schools  of  Its  faculty  or  staff. 

•mis  would.  In  effect,  defeat  the  bilin- 
gual educatiOQ  program  because  in  its 
MtministrattoQ  Spanish-speaking  and 
Mexican-American  teachers  are  pre- 
ferred and  assigned. 

My  amendment  merely  quaimes  m»- 
•ecUon  (d)  by  simply  adding  the  words 
"except  to  fumn  the  purposes  of  sub- 
section (f)  below." 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Will  the  gaatieman 

Mr.  WHTTB.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  examined  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  and  we 
tiyxd  It  a  constructive  amendment  It  im- 
Pftms  the  bill,  and  we  are  prepared  to 

accept  It. ^    .        ... 

Mr.  WHTTB.  I  am  happy  to  hear  that. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gai- 
tleman  yield? 
Mr.  WHITE.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr  QXyiW  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  the 
taamdjomA  does  what  the  bill  probably 
would  have  done  anyway,  and  thwefore 
clarifies  It. 
We  are  prepared  to  accept  it. 
Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MKED8.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  WHTllC.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MEBD8.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  bdieve 
this  Is  a  constructlTe  amoidment,  and 
I  hope  It  is  adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  WWiTS) . 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AiaomcnrT  oarauD  bt  mm.,  schkitz 
Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  IoHowb: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Schmiti:   In 
■ectioci  »1,  add  -oceed-  after  -color"  when- 
ever the  word  apiMars  (line  M,  page  SI;  ttne 
1.  page  «  me  It,  page  M:  line  1,  ps««^)  • 
Add  the  f  oUowteg  iwngraph  at  the  and  of 
■action  aoi,  daeorlblng  another  situation  in 
whleh  denial  of  eqnal  educational  opportu- 
nity Is  prohlbtted: 

"(g)  The  faBure  by  an  educational  ageacy 
to  take  appnprtota  action  to  require  that  no 
taacber  shall  give  tnatmettoB.  nor  any  text- 
book or  other  Inetruetlonal  materlaU  be  need 
te  the  dassroom.  irtilch  refleeU  adreraaly 
upon  any  peraon  because  of  hJ*  race,  oolor, 
craed  or  national  orlgto.  and  the  falloxe  by  an 


educational  agency  to  take  appropriate  action 
to  terminate  illsiiliiiliielliw  on  the  basis  of 
religion  vhkft  results  tram  the  tearMng  of 
unptoven  tbeorlee  baaed  on  athalsaa.  agnoa* 
tlclsm  and  saeular  htiiiiani—  as  faot  la  ths 
classroom.  whBe  Ignorlog.  deprecating  or  rid- 
iculing In  the  elaeeroom  rellgloua  btfleft 
which  pertam  to  the  same  area  of  knowledgs 
as  the  unproven  thearlse." 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Qialrman,  this 
BTnfn^»"*"t  which  I  am  offering  relates 
to  another  situation  In  which  denial  of 
equal  edueatlonal  opportunity  is  found. 
It  is  the  forgotten  dlscrlmlnatlan  agatut 
Christians  who  are  strong  hi  their  faith, 
especially    fundamentaUst    Protestants 
and  traditional  Catholics.  I  speak  at  this 
time  as  a  former  instructor  in  philosophy, 
history,  and  political  sdence.  slnee  the 
problem  to  whleh  this  amendment  h 
directed  pertain  primarily  to  those  fisUa 
You  could  add  other*  saeh  as  the  field 
of  anthropology.  College  students,  high 
school  students,  and  even  grade  school 
studente    are    subjected    to    unpronn 
theories,  taught  as  fact,  in  aU  these 
fields,  while  simultaneously  thetr  r«^ 
rellglouB  faith  is  ridiculed.  Ttiere  arc  any 
number  of  examines,  whether  in  histeiy— 
presenting  the  t,farhlng»  of  Toynbee  or 
Mftrrimt  as  opposod  to  Christian  his- 
tory—or   in   phikMOphy.    anthropology, 
and  presenting  the  theory  of  ev<dutlan  as 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  creation.  I  tor 
one  am  not  ae^dnet  teadilng  these  tUngs 
as  thecoy.  and  I  have  taught  these  things 
as  theory  in  my  own  college  teaching 
career,  but  this  amendment  gets  to  the 
central  problem  which  Is  the  teachtag  of 
these  things  as  fact.  And  tai  some  achoote 
they   are  discriminatory  toward  those 
religious  people  whose  beliefs  are  dif- 
ferent, and  as  the  amendment  points  out. 
they     are    Ignored,     dqyrecated,    and 
ridiculed. 

Mr.  PUdNSKX  Mr.  Chairman.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  is  a  very  compUcatod 
amendmoat,  and  one  which  we  have  not 
had  any  opportunity  to  examine  at  any 
Ifmgth-  The  gentleman  from  CaUfomla 
has  not  presented  it  to  the  subcommUtee 
or  to  the  full  committee  at  any  potot  in 
time.  There  have  beoi  no  hearings  hew 
on  It  at  alL  We  have  not  the  slightest 
idea  how  this  amendment  would  affect 
the  educatlanal  institutions  of  this  coun- 
try, and  what  are  some  of  the  views,  for 
or  against  the  amendment,  by  reUgloot 
leaders.  ^.        , 

My  amcem.  is  Just  a  quick  readmg  of 
this  amendment,  1b  that  it  would  todicate 
to  me  that  It  would  put  a  lot  of  author- 
ity into  the  Government  over  the  class- 
rooms in  our  schools.  »  would  in»PO« 
severe  requlremente  on  school  admlnis- 
tratora.  It  would  put  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  into  the  business  otf  exammmg 
textbooks  and  other  instructional  mate- 
ritds  used  in  the  classrooms,  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  have  some  religious 
bias  or  not  rdlgious  content  to  them. 

It  Just  se«ns  to  me  that  in  addre«tag 
ourselves  to  the  curriculum  matter  m  the 

schools  we  <»)en  up  a  I*»»^'*'' J^-  ,. 
The  bill  before  us  today  generally  dMte 

with  studente  attandiag  •chools;  it  does 
not  make  any  effort  to  go  Into  the  cur- 
riculum in  a  school,  the  educaUonal 
standards  or  practices. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  a  hurried  exam- 
ination of  this  amendment,  well-mean- 
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big  as  it  may  be — and  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  is  offering  it  with  the  best 
of  intentions— that  It  would  open  up, 
as  I  say,  a  whole  Pandora's  box  of  new 
problems  that  I  do  not  think  the  Con- 
gress wante  to  become  involved  in.  lliis 
may  very  well  be  an  excellent  unend- 
ment  and  had  the  gentleman  submitted 
It  to  our  committee  for  study  we  might 
bave  been  able  to  work  something  out. 

Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  would  not  the  gen- 
tleman tend  to  agree  that  this  whole  bill 
opens  up  a  Pandora's  box.  and  most 
qiedflcally  line  3,  which  is  subsection 
(f)  of  the  biU,  which  says: 

(f)  the  failure  by  an  educational  agency 
to  take  appropriate  action  to  overcome 
language  barriers  that  Impede  equal  partici- 
pation by  Its  BtudenU  In  lU  Instructional 
programs, 

Requires  a  heavy  burden  on  the  admin- 
latiatlons  in  this  connection  also? 

Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  No,  because  under  all 
of  our  civil  righto  legislation,  existing 
legislation,  which  is  a  part  of  our  law, 
discrimination  because  of  racial  origin  is 
now  an  established  matter  of  law. 

But  I  suggest  that  what  the  genUe- 
man is  propodng  here  is  the  heavy  hand 
of  the  Federal  Government  going  Into 
tbese  classrooms  and  examining  the 
books  for  religious  content,  and  to  es- 
tablish whether  the  religious  content  is 
dlicrlminatory  and  whether  It  is  fair. 

I  wish  that  the  comiolttee  had  had 
aome  opportunity  to  examine  this 
amendment  and  to  get  some  professional 
judgment  and  some  professional  advice 
as  to  Just  exactly  what  would  be  the  full 
impact  of  this  Ismgxiage.  I  do  not  at  all 
question  the  gentleman's  sincerity.  I  am 
sore  he  is  trying  to  do  a  constructive 
thing  here.  By  my  Judgment  is  that  you 
are  going  to  open  up  a  ii^ole  mess  of 
problems  that  I  do  not  think  anyone  is 
prepared  to  deal  with. 

Mr.  8CHMITZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  response? 

Mr.  PUClNaKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  SCHMTTZ.  If  I  may  Just  give  a  very 
brief  response,  I  might  point  out  this 
very  pcdicy,  as  put  forth  in  this  amend- 
ment, is  basically  the  policy  adopted  and 
successfully  implemented  within  the  last 
few  years,  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  the  State  of  California,  the  larg- 
est State  in  the  Union. 

This  would  seem  to  be  adeqiiate  indica- 
tion as  to  the  f  eadbHtty  of  such  a  policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentlonan 
from  Callfconia  (Mr.  Schmitz)  . 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 
AuxmnoDiT  UTFaasB  ar  m.  sansauNO 

Mr.  8ED3BRIJNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
otttr  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f(dlows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Rkhmltno:  On 
page  8S,  line  as,  substitute  a  eomma  for  the 
period  St  the  end  of  the  Une  and  add  the 
tbUowlng  words:  "or  snoh  school  assignment 
would  otherwlee  resolt  In  a  denial  of  equal 
edueatlonal  opportunity  In  violation  of 
Aimmrtment  XIV  to  the  ConstltutkMi  of  the 
United  SUtee." 

Mr.  8EIBERLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  an  effort  to  try  to  cure 


Bomt  of  the  obviously  very  serious  oon- 
stitutional  defeete  in  this  bUL 

Section  303  says: 

Sac.  aot.  Bubjeet  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  aailgnment  by  an  educational 
agenoy  of  a  student  to  the  echoed  nearest  his 
place  of  realdenoe  which  provldee  the  ^>pro- 
pilate  grade  level  and  type  of  education  for 
suoh  student  Is  not  a  denial  of  equal  eduea- 
tlonal opportunity  or  of  equal  proteetlon  of 
the  laws  unlese  suoh  aaalgnment  U  for  the 
purpoee  of  segregating  students  on  the  basU 
of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin,  or  the 
school  to  which  such  student  Is  awlgnert  was 
located  on  its  site  for  the  purpoee  of  eegre- 
gating  students  on  siich  basis. 

I  submit  to  you  that  the  "unless" 
clause  does  not  cover  all  the  possible  sit- 
uations that  might  involve  violations  of 
the  14th  amendment  of  the  Constttuticm. 

Now  aU  my  pn^osal  does  is  simply  add 
another  qualifying  clause,  which  says 
that  it  is  not  a  denial  of  equal  oiqwrtu- 
nity  unless  one  of  those  purposes  that 
are  cited  in  the  bill,  as  presently  drawn, 
exist,  or  unless  such  a  school  assignment 
would  otherwise  result  in  a  denial  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  in  viola- 
tion of  the  14th  amendnoent. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  an  unreasonable 
addition — if  the  proponoite  of  this  bill 
really  mean  this  to  be  a  constitutkmal 
bill. 

I  would  just  like  to  dilate  for  a  minute 
on  this  subject.  I  think  it  is  a  very  tragic 
turn  of  evente  that  the  latter  day  leader- 
ship of  the  party  of  Abraham  Unooln  is 
now,  on  the  very  eve  of  their  national 
convention,  sponsoring  a  step  bacicward. 
away  from  the  prlnciides  for  which  the 
f  oundo-  of  their  party  lived  and  died. 

I  think  it  is  a  very  sad  turn  of  evente 
that  the  national  head  of  the  party  that 
wrote  the  14th  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution is  now  asking  the  Congress  to 
weaken  that  great  charter  of  liberty. 

But  I  am  not  going  to  address  mjrself 
to  that  party.  I  think  the  dean  at  the 
Ohio  delegaticMi.  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  McCuixocB)  dealt  very  effec- 
tively with  that  subject.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  his  party  in  this  House  to  heed 
his  advice. 

I  would  like  to  address  mysdf  to  those 
in  this  House  who  aro  monbers  of  the 
Democratic  Party.  The  founder  of  our 
party  wrote  the  immmrtal  words,  "All 
men  aro  created  equal."  that  the  14th 
amendment  tried  to  translate  into  con- 
stitutional doctrine. 

Last  month  we  held  our  party's  na- 
tional convention.  My  monory  goes  back 
to  a  preddential  year.  34  years  ago.  when 
the  late,  bdoved  Alben  Barkley  of  Ken- 
tucky, irbo  was  one  of  the  great  pillars 
of  the  Democratk:  Party,  made  the  key- 
note q^eech  hi  PhOaddphla  at  the  party's 
national  convention.  In  his  qieech  he  re- 
called what  our  party's  founder  said  hi 
the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Alben  Barkley  pointed  out  that  Jet- 
f  erson  did  not  say  that  an  rich  men  or 
poor  men  are  created  equal,  but  all  men 
are  created  equal:  not  black  men  or  yel- 
low men  or  ^i^te  men.  but  aU  men.  I 
ask  the  members  of  this  party— at  a 
time  when  it  is  asking  the  people  of  the 
whole  country  once  more  to  support  ita 
principles  and  tts  candidates— n^iether 
the  members  of  this  party  are  going  to 


go  before  the  country  with  a  clear  con- 
sdence  and  with  their  heads  held  high. 
be  able  to  say  that  they  have  acted  hi  the 
great  tradltk/ns  of  our  country  and  our 
party,  and.  I  mii^t  add,  within  the  lan- 
guage and  the  spirit  of  our  party  plat- 
form that  was  adopted  only  a  few  short 
weeks  ago.  "That  te  what  is  at  stake  here. 

We  all  know  that  the  talk  abo«t  tms- 
hig  is  a  smokescreen  for  something 
much  deeper.  Do  we  really  mean  it  when 
we  say  that  all  Americans  are  created 
equal?  Is  the  14th  amendmoit  to  stand 
as  a  i^llar  and  as  a  beacon  tor  future 
progress,  or  are  we  godng  to  turn  our 
backs  on  It?  That  is  really  what  It  is  all 
about. 

It  is  tw^^mhont  on  us  to  make  this  bin 
conform  with  the  Constitntlon  as  it  was 
conceived  by  the  great  author*  of  the 
14th  amendment.  That  is  what  I  am  try- 
ing to  do. 

Mr.  PUdNSKL  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  oppodtian  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  langrmge  being 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cttiio  as 
an  addition  to  section  203  would,  in  ef- 
fect, rugate  aU  of  section  303.  The 
Suprone  Court  under  the  bffl  as  it  stands 
now  would  have  aitvile  opportunity  to 
review  seetian  303  as  a  Judleial  body. 

We  are  prooeedlng  hi  this  legislatian 
to  write  some  legislative  gnideilnes  in 
this  whole  Add  at  educating  chfldrsi, 
and  we  are  QMUing  out  these  guidelines 
In  this  MU.  Now,  to  do  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  suggeate  in  the  language 
which  he  has  proposed  here  would  for 
aU  pra<^leal  purposes  wipe  out  ttie  legis- 
lative Intent  and  substitute  for  the  legls-. 
latlve  Intent  iriiatever  subsequent  Judges 
or  prior  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  said. 

We  have  argued  aU  afternoon  about 
section  5  of  the  14tti  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  It  does  give  the  legldattre 
branch  of  the  Govenmient  the  rlgiit  to 
sH  UP  certain  guiddinM  for  priadples 
guaranteed  under  the  14th  aniwMtineei^ 
If  we  are  wrong  in  any  ai  these  profvi- 
■kMis  in  this  bm.  we  wfO  lean  aoon 
enough  in  Judleial  review.  I  do  not  bdkfve 
we  should  be  addbig  to  tide  bin  the  par- 
ticular language  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Therefore.  I  would  hope  that  the 
amendment  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sn»DtLnra) . 

The  questlan  was  taken;  and  on  a  dl- 
Tiskm  (demanded  by  Mr.  Siwai.nw) 
there  were— ayes  17,  noes  68. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tht  Clerk  wlU  read. 

The  caerk  read  as  foOows: 
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8w.  Ml.  An  Individual  danlad  aa  equal 
edncatkiwl  opportontty.  aa  dsgnid  by  this 
Act,  BMty  liMlHiite  a  etvU  aotlan  In  an  ap- 
propriate dlstnet  eo«t  of  the  United  Statas 
aaalnst  suoh  partlsa.  and  for  eoA  irtiaf .  as 
^m^fht  i^nnopMato.  "nM  Attoraay  a«Mcal 
of  the  United  Stataa  (hetetnaftar  ta  ttla 
Aet  iwferred  to  as  the  "Attararsy  Oaaaeal'*). 
for  or  in  the  nasae  at  the  tftsltad  States,  soay 
also  InstttBte  suoh  a  elvll  action  on 
of  such  an  tndlvMuaL 
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■T  AXTOUBR 

ft  elvU  MttM  is  la- 
Btttuta«  unAr  wettan  Ml  by  *n  tnHMdiMl. 
tlw  AMomay  OvMnl  may  intwwM  la  auoh 
upon  Umelj  appUofttha. 
■om  BT  TH»  *iTO«Mrr  •nraiAi. 

„ SOL  ■»•  Attomty  Ouiana  ibaU  ao* 

taatltut*  ft  etrU  setlon  yjnOmt  Mctloa  Ml 
Intel*  h* 

(»)  ■!««•  to  the  •«)«»'*»*•  e<luc»Uon*l 
«Maey  noUo*  of  th«  oomtntlon  or  eondl- 
Sons  wlileh.  m  Mb  Jtutsmant.  eonatttot*  • 
TloUtion  of  tme  n  of  tlUa  Act;  aod 

(b)  oartUlM  to  tba  •pfwepcUM  CUatrlct 
ooart  oC  th*  Unttad  StatM  Uutt  b«  1«  wtl*- 
tmti  tbst  meb  odnMttonat  afaney  taaa  not, 
wlUUB  a  laaaraiaMa  ttoM  attar  aoob  notice, 
undartakan  approprUta  ramedlal  aetloo. 


Mt  IB  any  etrll  action  laatltutad  un- 
dar  tbU  lot.  ttia  oourt.  In  Ita  dlaeratlon. 
may  allow  tha  preTalUng  party,  other  than 
tha  Cnttad  Statea.  a  waannalilw  attoraoya' 
fa*  aa  part  of  tha  ooata.  and  the  Unttad 
Stataa  ataaD  b*  Ualfla  for  ooata  to  tha  aame 
•xtant  ao  a  prlrat*  panon. 

lir.  PUdNBKI  (during  the  readlog). 
Mr.  Chainnan.  I  Mk  uDanlmoul  eoDMnt 
that  the  tttl*  be  eocalclered  a«  read. 
minted  In  the  Rioou,  and  open  to 
smendBMnt  at  any  point. 

Tlie  CBAIRICAN.  Is  there  obiectlon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

There  wae  no  objectloo. 


Ur. 


Page 


FASCBLL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  ammdment. 

Tbe  C3erk  read  aa  foUows: 

Amaadaaent  offarad  by  Me.  Faacsu.: 
$4,  ftftar  Una  10.  laaert  tha  foUowtag: 

"tec  Mi.  Wbaa  a  oourt  of  oampaitent 
tarladlatloa  daCamilnaa  that  a  aehool  ayatam 
to  TIT-  taiatwl  or  that  It  laaaU  tha  eonaU- 
tuttonal  raqulraoMnta,  or  that  it  U  a  unitary 
aystaai.  or  that  It  haa  ao  vaatlgoa  of  a  dual 
•yatam.  aad  tharaaftar  raaldaaUal  ahtfU  In 
popoUtloB  ooeor  vbleh  laaolt  la  aAool  pop- 
^^^  ^lagaa  In  aaj  aetoel  wBfala  waOx 
atad  achori  ^ataa.  auob  ad»ool 
o  oeeumag  abaU  not. 
par  aa.  aoaatltata  a  eaww  tat  drU  action  <or 
a  aaw  p^^-  U  aawiftiaiaflnn  or  for  modlflca- 
tloa  o(  tha  mnirt  approved  pHaa." 

ft.nA  radaalgnate  tha  aactkma  which  follow 
•aootdtagly. 

Mr.  FASCXIXl  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
an^HH*'  l|.«^rfiM«t  n«  thg  aamfl  aubiaet. 
It  is  on  page  M  and  It  deals  with  exactly 
the  aame  suhtaot  matter.  I  aik  unanl- 
moua  r'^nrnKfit  that  the  amcodments  be 
considered  en  hloc 


ar  wwsT 

Mr.  WAOaOMNXIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  taoairy. 

Does  not  tlM  rals  reqolra  that  the  DlU 
be  read  for  am— wtment  by  title? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  Cbair  voukl  ad- 
vise ttas  gmllwnsii  thai  ha  it  cowert. 
HovevOT,  a  anaiiliinim  consent  request 
to  enaahler  en  bloo  «t  this  thne  an 
BTTT"'**'***^  to  this  tlUe  and  an  amend- 
ment to  a  «EdMequent  ttOe  Is  appropriate 
if  thew  is  no  ohjeetion 

Mr.  WAOOCWMSB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

■   *      -  ^ 

Mr.  FA8CELL.  Mr.  CSudimaB.  I  with- 
draw my  unanimous-consent  request. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard 
to  conaldertag  the  amendments  en  bloc 
^nii  the  gentleman  from  Horlda  Is  rec- 
ognised OB  his  amendment  to  title  m. 

Mr.  FASCEUi.  Vx.  Chairman,  if  the 
Members  would  turn  to  page  34.  line  10, 
with  x«epect  to  court  action.  I  would  like 
to  refresh  the  Members  with  the  lan- 
guage of  the  amendment  which  says: 

Whan  a  oourt  of  competent  jurtadlctUm 
datarailnea  that  a  school  ayatam  la  daaegra- 
gatad,  or  that  it  meets  the  eonatltutlonal  re- 
quuwoanta,  or  that  It  U  a  unitary  lyatem,  or 
that  It  haa  no  Teatlgea  of  a  dual  lyatem,  and 
thereafter  residential  ahlfta  In  population 
occur  which  result  In  school  population 
changes  In  any  school  within  such  a  deseg- 
regated school  system,  such  school  popuU- 
tloa  ehangea  ao  oeeurrlng  shall  not,  per  se, 
oonatltute  a  cauae  foe  civil  action  for  a  new 
plan  for  daaegregatlon  or  for  modification  of 
the  oourt  approved  plan. 

There  arc  a  lot  of  frustrationB  In  this 
busing  issue.  One  of  them,  and  I  am  sure 
we  are  all  familiar  with  it,  is  that  peo- 
ple are  never  sure  exactly  when  they 
have  met  the  desegregation  test;  when 
they  have  met  the  constitutional  require- 
ments. There  dMuld  be  no  requirement 
that  year  after  year  because  of  demo- 
graphic changes  which  occur  naturally 
we  have  to  rescramble  the  entire  sdiodl 
system  to  take  care  of  those  changes. 

Tlie  Court  hag  sUted  that  proposition 
very  carefully  In  the  case  of  Swann 
against  Board  of  Education — Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg— and  to  be  positive  of  It  let 
me  i«ad  from  the  Court  language.  I  am 
quoting  from  the  decision: 

At  some  point,  theee  school  authorities  and 
othara  like  tham  should  have  aidilavad  fuU 
oompllaace  with  thU  court's  deelalon  in 
SroHm  /.  Tha  syatems  will  then  be  "unitary" 
In  tha  aenae  required  by  our  declslona  in 
Green  and  XIexs»d«r. 

It  doea  not  follow  that  the  communities 
served  by  such  systems  will  remain  demo- 
graphlcany  atable.  for  In  a  growing,  mobUe 
aoelety,  law  win  do.  Neither  aehool  authorl- 
tiaa  nor  dtatrtaC  cooita  are  oonaUtntionally 
laqalrad  to  make  yaar-by-year  adjoatmanta 
at  tt»  racial  eonpoaltion  of  student  bodlsa 
onoa  the  afflraiaUva  duty  to  desegregate  has 
been  aecompllahed  and  racial  discrimination 
through  official  action  Is  eliminated  from  the 
■yatam.  This  doee  not  mean  that  federal 
eourta  are  without  power  to  deal  with  future 
ptobtena;  but  In  tha  abaeace  of  a  abowlng 
that  eHhar  the  aeboot  authorltlea  or  aotae 
other  agency  of  the  SUte  haa  daUberataly 
attamptad  to  fix  or  alter  demographic  pat- 
tema  to  affect  the  racial  compoaltlon  of  the 
achoola.  further  Intervention  by  a  district 
court  ahould  not  be  aaeeaaary. 

Ibe  amendment  I  have  offered  tracks 
%^^  Ian  guff  gf 

I  believe  the  Court  has  time  after  Ume 
laid  down  guidelines  we  ought  to  follow 
where  we  can  properly  legislate.  I  submit 
this  is  one  of  those  areas  which  ought  to 
be  written  Into  sUtute. 

The  people  to  my  district  have  to  good 
faith  compiled  with  Court-ordered  de- 
segregation and  the  Court  has  so  held. 
But  the  school  system  has  been  con- 
cerned with  changes  to  population  which 
have  taken  place  and  which  have  resulted 
to  school  population  changes.  And  even 
ttin^igh  oar  system  has  been  declared  a 
tmitaoy  system  further  school  and  stu- 
dent dumges  have  been  contemplated  to 
order  to  aatlelpate  the  possibility  of 
further  court  action.  My  amendment  says 
that  now  that  the  Court  has  said  we  are 


desegregated  no  fartber  eourt  action  is 
required. 

Mr.  PUCUISIU.  Mr.  ChalTman,  wfll 
the  gentbnaa  yidd? 

Mr.  FASCELIj.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
fromlDtoeis. 

Mr.  FUCINSKI.  Is  It  the  gentleman's 
oplnian  and  tatentton  to  offering  this 
amendment  tJiat  while  the  community 
to  a  state  of  change  shall  not  be  subject 
to  constant  legal  action  and  legal  at- 
tacks, the  Court,  havtog  Issued  the  origi- 
nal order,  always  has  Jurtsdletlon  over 
that  matter?  The  gentlonan  is  not 
clumgtng  that  at  an.  is  he? 

Mr.  FASCEUj.  I  am  not  changing  that 
at  all,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  simply  sakl  that 
demographic  changes  to  pt^ndaUons  oc- 
curring after  the  stamp  of  wroval  has 
been  made,  after  the  Court  has  said. 
"You  have  met  the  constitutional  test 
and  you  are  a  unitary  system,"  at  that 
point,  under  this  amendment,  dianges  in 
jMpulation.  per  se.  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered as  the  basis  for  eoort  action. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

I  should  like  to  adc  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  a  question  or  two. 

The  gentleman  read  from  the  Bwann 
decision  the  language  which  says  that 
"this  does  not  mean  that  Federal  courts 
are  without  power  to  deal  with  future 
problems;  but  to  the  abaenee  of  a  show- 
tog  that  either  the  school  authorltieB  or 
s«ne  other  agency  of  the  State  has  de- 
liberately attempted  to  fix  of  alter 
demographic  patterns  to  affect  the  racial 
compositian  of  the  seho(ds,  further  inter- 
vention by  tiie  district  court  should  not 
be  necessary."  ,_^ 

My  question  to  the  gentleman  is:  Why 
does  the  gentleman  leave  out  of  his 
amendment  the  exact  wording  whldi 
brings  toto  the  Jurisdletton  of  the  court 
the  rii^t  to  determtoe  whether  the  State 
or  other  agency  ddlberstdy  attempted 
to  fix  or  fdter  demograpbic  patterns? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Because  that  Issue  to 
quite  clear  under  an  of  the  toterpreta- 
tions  by  the  Court  to  defining  constitu- 
tional rit^ts  under  the  14th  amendment 
Tliat  is  a  constitutional  taterpretatton. 
In  other  words.  It  Is  their  definition  of 
de  jure  segregation. 

Mr.  QXTIE.  Is  It  the  gentleman's  ta- 
terpretation  that  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted  at  any  time  the  State  or  any 
agency  of  the  State  should  dettberately 
try  to  fix  or  alter  demographic  patterns 
to  affect  the  racial  composition  of  the 
schools  the  amendment  would  not  apply? 
Mr.  FASCELL.  Absolutdy.  positively, 
without  any  question. 

Mr.  PUCXWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QDIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinois. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  In  other  words,  the 
controlling  factor  to  the  amendment  Is 
that  if  the  shift  to  population  occurs  the 
original  oourt  order  would  prevail.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  said.  If  some 
other  overt  act  wCTe  done  by  some  agency 
to  snne  effort  to  create  artlflclid  segrega- 
tion, the  court  wotdd  not  lose  Jurtedlc- 
Waa.  over  the  subject  matter. 

Mr.  JfABCOJU  Ttoan  Is  no  question 
about  that  to  my  mtod.  Ibe  amnnrtmwat 
does  not  change  that  and  could  not 
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f*igxm  the  ooxMBtttuttooal  toterpretatlon 
bdd  down  by  the  court  to  any  event. 

It  flfff«««a  to  me  we  ought  to  write  this 
amendment  toto  the  sUtute.  We  are 
Biftking  it  clear  that  once  a  school  sys- 
tem has  desegregated  and  removed  the 
vestigM  of  a  dual  school  system,  the 
meie  shift  to  population  that  normally 
takes  place  Is  net.  per  se,  to  be  considered 
a  cause  ofacilon.  ,  _,     . 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chahrman.  I  rise  to 
i«hictant  oMMsltian  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

I  t*»i»fc  I  am  sympathetic  with  what 
tbe  gmtleman  U  trying  to  do.  but  un- 
fortunately I  think  it  goes  beyc»d  what 
tiie  Swann-Mecklenburg  ruling  said,  and 
to  fact,  imposes  by  statute  an  obligation 
or  guideline  on  the  court  which  is 
changes  to  ix>pulation.  In  other  words, 
the  Court  to  Swann  said  that — 

Thla  doas  xkot  mean  tbe  Federal  court  is 
without  power  to  deal  with  future  problems, 
but  In  the  abaenee  of  a  ahowlng  that  they 
deliberately  acted  to  fix  or  alter  the  demo- 
gn^hlc  patterns — ^further  Intervention  by 
the  District  Court  Should  not  be  necessary. 

Indeed  it  should  not  be  necessary,  but 
the  fact  is  that  we  are,  by  statute,  mak- 
liig  that  determination  and  taking  away 
the  continuing  equity  power  of  the  court 
what  I  object  to  as  I  understand  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MEEDS.  I  am  happy  to  yield.  Per- 
haps the  gmtleman  can  straighten  me 
out  if  I  am  incorrect. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  With  all  due  deference. 
It  docs  not  remove  any  power  of  equity 
from  the  court.  That  is  impossible. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  That  is  precisely  why  I 
am  concerned  it  does. 

Mr.  FASCELL  We  cannot  do  it  by 
statute  and  this  amendment  does  not 
seek  to  do  tiiat.  It  simply  says  the  demo- 
graphic changes  shall  not  per  se  consti- 
tute a  cause  of  action  after  the  court  al- 
ready ruled  a  school  system  is  desegre- 
gated, 6md  it  is  a  unitary  system.  It  sim- 
ply follows  the  thrust  of  the  language  by 
the  court.  When  people  in  good  faith  have 
desegregated  their  school  system  and  the 
court  has  sustatoed  such  action  by  its 
determination  that  such  a  system  is  a 
unitary  one.  there  is  no  need  to  scramble 
the  school  system  .  .  ar  after  year  because 
of  populati(xi  changes  which  have  taken 
place  through  normal  actions  of  people. 

Mr.  wTCTiinw  The  gentleman  is  maktog 
an  effort  to  accomplish  that,  and  per- 
haps with  some  ct^oquy  we  oould  do  so 
on  the  record.  It  is  not  to  any  way  the 
totent  of  the  goiUeman's  amendment  to 
impose  by  statute  a  determtoatlon  of 
what  Is  occurrtog,  and  to  that  maimer 
to  take  away  the  equity  and  oonttoutog 
power  of  the  court  to  make  the  deter- 
mination? 

Mr.  FASCELL.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  the  gentleman  wiU  read  the  amend- 
ment vety  carefully.  It  simply  says  it 
shaU  not  be  per  se  a  cause  of  action. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yitid? 

Mr.  MEEDS  I  yield  to  the  gentlonan. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Tbe  purpose  of  this  biU 
Is  to  lay  down  goid^eB  for  the  gov- 
eniance  of  tbe  eourta  to  these  mattars. 
Ihls  amondment  merely  lays  down  eer- 


tato  Btrt4tita»«,  asMl  it  Aortd  ba  ailBBlbd. 
I  asBoelate  aayMtf  wltb  ny  dlsttaguMwd 
eoDeague  and  hope  his  amendment  wfll 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  ChAinnaB,  wUh  that 
explanation  I  withdraw  my  ohjartlon 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  aivport  of  the  amendTrfnt.  I  b^Ueve 
it  does  clarify  the  MU,  and  I  hope  it  is 
adopted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  te  on 
the  amendment  offemi  1^  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fsscbu.)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AMxanaarr  orvaaiB  ar  m.  hau. 

Mr.  HAIIi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hall:  On  page 
38,  llnea  4  through  8,  atrOw  out  "attornsya' 
fees"  In  section  306. 

Mr.  HAIii.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a 
very  simple  amendment.  I  would  remtod 
you  that  section  305  says  to  a  very  un- 
usual manner  that — 

In  any  clvU  aetloD  Instituted  tuidar  thla 
Act,  the  court  In  Its  discretion  may  allow 
the  prevailing  party  other  than  tha  Cnlted 
States  a  reasonable  attomaya'  fee  as  a  part 
of  the  coata.  and  the  United  States  abaU  be 
liable  for  the  coats  to  the  aame  extent  as  a 
private  person. 

To  be  the  very  kindest  about  the  com- 
mittee tocluded  language  herein,  and 
with  all  my  respect  for  my  legally  tratoed 
brethren  who  make  up  the  bulk  of  this 
body,  this  would  certainly  encourage  liti- 
gation predicated  on  this  act.  It  is  cer- 
tainly a  departure  from  the  dd  system 
of  Jurisprudence  whereto  courts  assigned 
the  necessary  attorneys  to  pursuit  of 
equality  and  Justice. 

Further,  it  is  an  unfair  opening  of  the 
Treasury's  door.  I  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  courts  to  their  wisdom  cannot  and 
will  not  arrange  with  quaUfled  lawyers  or 
attorneys  to  see  vhat  they  are  adequately 
recompensed  to  the  due  course  of  events. 
I  strongly  recommend  the  deletion  of 
this  secticm  to  order  to  tilminate  another 
objection  from  this  Ull  to  tbe  form  of 
amther  lawyer's  bonamia. 

Mr.  PUCINSKL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  am  sure  that  this  is  a  well-meantog 
amoidment.  and  I  have  deep  respect  for 
the  goitleman  who  is  offertog  this 
amendment,  but  we  had  this  same  pro- 
vision to  the  emergoicy  school  bill,  we 
wrote  it  toto  this  bill  and  the  other  bill, 
and  for  a  very  good  reason,  and  that  is 
that  a  lot  of  the  small  school  districts 
sometimes  find  themsdves  with  greater 
legal  bills  than  their  payroll  for  their 
teachers.  A  sdwol  district  is  brought 
toto  court  and  Is  put  through  all  of  the 
legal  prooeedingB  at  trenaendniis  expense, 
and  all  that  this  section  says  is  that  if 
the  school  district  wins  tbe  case,  if  the 
Federal  Ooverament  is  bringing  tbe  ac- 
tion against  the  school  distrlet.  then  the 
Oovemment  pays  for  It;  If  soBidwdy  else 
is  bringing  the  action,  then  that  some- 
body pays  for  it.  AU  it  Is  derignad  to  do 
is  to  give  tha  small  school  dlatriets  some 
sort  of  haHring  on  tbe  oMnnous  amount 
of  money  that  they  have  to  expand  to 
def  oidtog  thflmselves  to  these  lawntfts. 

I  would  hope  that  the  amendment. 
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_   as  H  may  be,   wffl  be 

wvliMted 

The  CSAIRMAN.  Tbe  QDartkm  Is  on 
tbe  Bmapdment  ofrarBd  \a  tbe  gentle- 
man  fn»n  MlHontl  (Mr.  Bsix). 
Itae  qiMBttan  was  taken:  and  on  a  dl- 
~  bar  Mr.  Hsix— there 
MiDoea  4S. 
Mr.  H/UUL.  Mr.  Ctn^rman,  I  deaaand 
teners. 
Teners  were  refused. 
So  the  f^iwwrtmimt  yna  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Tht  Clerk  wlU  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  ftdtowa: 

TiTLi  tv   ■■Mtaas 

ToaMtTLATXira  avimriia;  tmacAMOxTT 
Sac.  401.  In  formulating  a  remady  for  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity  or  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the  lawa,  a 
oourt,  department,  or  agaikey  of  the  United 
Btataa  ahalt  aaak  or  Impoaa  only  each  rame- 
dlea  aa  ai«  aaaantlal  to  oatraat  parttcalar  de- 
niala  of  equal  adueatlonal  onMrtuntty  or 
equal  pvataotloa  oT  tha  laws. 

toe.  403.  In  fonautettag  a  ramady  tor  a 
denial  of  equal  edneattooal  opportunity  or  a 
denial  of  the  equal  protaetloa  of  the  Uws. 
whlcfa  may  involve  dtraetly  or  mdlraeay  the 
tranq;>ortation  of  atudaata,  a  court,  d^wrt- 
ment.  v  ageney  of  tha  Ualtad  Statea  ahaU 
cooaldar  and  make  sp^lflr  flnrtlngs  on  the 
efficacy  In  ooczactlng  such  denial  of  the  fol- 
lowing remadlaa  and  tfiaU  require  Imple- 
mentation of  tha  flrat  of  tha  remadlea  art  out 
balow,  or  on  the  first  combination  thereof 
which  would  remady  auch  denial: 

(a)  y-Tlf '"g  studenta  to  the  a(Aux>ls 
rinaeat  to  thstr  plaoaa  of  raaklenna  which  pro- 
vide the  an»raprteta  grade  level  and  type  of 
education  tax  anch  atudenta,  taking  Into 
account  aehool  capaflt.laa  aad  natural  physi- 
cal barriers; 

(b)  aaalgnlng  atudenta  to  tbe  aohools 
cloeeet  to  their  plaeea  of  realdenoe  which 
provide  the  appaopriata  grade  level  and  type 
of  education  for  auab  atudenta.  taking  Into 
account  only  aehool  oapactttoa; 

(c)  permitting  studenta  to  transfer  from 
a  adiool  In  wbldi  a  uiajuilty  of  the  atudenU 
are  of  their  race,  color,  or  national  origtn  to 
a  school  In  which  a  minority  ot  tha  atudenU 
are  of  their  race,  eolor,  or  national  origin; 

(d)  the  creation  or  rwlaloa  of  attendance 
Bones  or  grade  abruetoras  wtttout  reqvirtng 
transportation  beyond  that  daeerlbad  la  aec- 
tlon408: 

(e)  tbe  construction  of  new  adioola  or  the 
closing  of  Inferior  achocds; 

(f)  the  construction  or  eatablUftmtent  of 
magnet  achools;  or 

(g)  the  development  and  Implementation 
of  any  otbar  plan  which  to  educationally 
aound  and  admlnlatratlvaly  faaalble.  subject 
to  the  provtslona  of  aactkma  403  and  404  of 
thto  Act. 

TBAiiapoaTaTioa  or  muuuiiB 
Sbc.  408.  (a)  No  court,  dcpariatent,  or 
agency  of  the  United  Statea  ataaU.  pnnaant 
to  aectlon  40S.  order  the  ImpleHsentation  of 
a  plan  that  wtmM  require  the  traaaportatton 
ot  any  student  In  tlte  atartb  grade  or  below 
to  a  aehool  other  than  tbe  aekool  cloeest  or 
next  doaeat  to  hto  plaoe  of  laaMaaoe  Which 
provldea  the  apptopclata  ffads  toval  and  type 
of  eduoatlon  toe  sniai  student. 

(b)  Ho  court,  department,  or  agency  at  the 
Xfaiua  States  ttaO.  poraoaat  to  aaetton  403. 
OEdar  tha  In^itoaMBtaUaa  of  a  plaa  Which 
would  rsqulra  the  tnaq^ertatlan  at  any  sta- 
deot  to  tbe  aewitb  gntds  or  aftovs  to  a 
■obMl  ofOMT  toan  tbsaoliodl  dostot  or  aaat 
doaast  to  btt  plaes  ofntMsnca  whlcb  pao- 
vldaa  the  anpcoprtats  giadB  tovsl  and  ^ips  of 
stliT^t*?"  tor  sadti  stodaat.  nailaas  tt  la  dam- 
by  elaar  and  aonvlaetng  evidanca 

«taar  awtbod  ast  owt  to  aaetlaB  «os 

vUl  provMa  an  adaqiiate  tanady  for  the 
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^^^f^»^»l  of  Miual  wlucatloiua  opportontty  or 
•qu»l  luoUoUon  of  tlM  Iftws  tb»t  bM  bMO 
taaoA  by  such  court,  dsfMUtaaMit,  or  aflan<7- 
Sucb  pUa  ibaU  ooljr  b*  ordend  In  conjyma- 
tlon  wltb  tb«  d*T*lopinMit  of  »  lonf-tann 
plan  tnvolTliif  on*  or  mor*  oJ  th«  ronadlM 
Mt  out  tD  clAUMS  (a)  tbroogh  (c)  of  Mctton 
40a.  11  »  XJnltad  StatM  dlrtrlet  oourt  ctOatm 
ImptoBMntatton  o*  »  pJ*n  i«qalrta«  ti»n«por- 
tAtlon  bCTond  ttiat  dMorlbMl  In  thU  subMC- 
tton.  tb«  •pproprUt*  oourt  of  appekla  abaU, 
upon  tlsMly  application  by  a  defendant  edu- 
cational aceney,  grant  a  eUy  of  eucb  order 
until  tt  bas  reviewed  eueb  order. 

(c)  No  court,  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  abaU  require  directly  or  in- 
directly tbe  traoq>artatloa  of  any  atudent  If 
sucb  tranqxutatlon  poaes  a  rlak  to  tbe  bealtb 
of  »uch  student  or  conetltutee  a  significant 
Impingement  on  tbe  educational  process  wltb 
respect  to  sucb  student. 

DxersKTT  LUfxa 

Sac.  404.  In  tbe  formulation  of  remedies 
under  section  401  or  403  of  tbla  Act.  tbe  lines 
drawn  by  a  StaU,  subdividing  Its  territory 
into  separate  sobool  districts.  abaU  not  be 
Ignored  or  altered  except  wbere  It  U  eetab- 
liBhed  that  tbe  line*  were  drawn  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  had  tbe  effect,  of  segregating  chil- 
dren among  public  schools  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  sex,  or  national  origin. 

voLVWTABT  sBornoM  or  bskkdibs 

8k.  408.  Nothing  In  this  Act  prohibits  an 
educational  agsncy  from  proposing,  adopting 
requiring,  or  implementing  any  plan  of  de- 
segregation, otherwise  Uwful,  that  is  at  vari- 
anos  wttb  tbe  standards  set  out  in  this  title, 
nor  shall  any  oourt,  department,  or  agency  of 
tbe  United  States  be  prohibited  from  ap- 
piovlog  Implsmsntation  of  a  plan  which  goes 
beyond  wtiat  can  be  required  under  this  title, 
if  siitih  plan  Is  Toluntarlly  proposed  by  the 
approprlat*  educational  agency. 

uaanuBir  cmtxkxb  bt  ms.  osken  or 

oaaooK 
Mrs.  GREEN  Of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  offer  an  amendment. 
Tbe  aerk  read  as  f  oUows : 

AnMndmant  offsred  by  Mrs.  OmtMrn  of  Ore- 
gon: Title  TV  Is  amended  as  follows:  (a)  Sec- 
tion 403,  page  87.  line  S  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "In  tbe  sixth  grade  or  below"; 

(b)  Section  40S.,  beginning  on  page  37.  Une 
0  »»"«  conttn^'ing  on  page  38  through  line 
3  is  amsnded  by  striking  aU  of  paragraph 

(c)  Section  403.,  page  38.  Une  4  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  Istter  "c"  and  inserting 
In  Ueu  thereof  tbe  letter  "b"; 

(d)  Adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sections: 

•'■BononMO  rsocxsDiMGS 
"Sac.  404.  On  the  application  of  an  educa- 
tional agency,  oo»»rt  orders,  or  desegregation 
plans  under  UUs  VI  of  the  CItU  Rights  Act 
of  IBM  In  effect  on  tbe  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  tntsnded  to  end  segregation  of 
students  on  tbs  basis  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional crlgln,  shall  be  reopwMd  and  modified 
to  comply  wltb  tbs  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
Attorney  Osneral  sbaU  assist  sucb  educa- 
tional agency  In  sucb  reopening  proceedings 
and  mrxllflotlon. 


•tnticsxioM  ox  ossas 
"See  40T.  Any  court  order  requiring,  dl- 
recUy  or  IndliecUy.  ths  traosporUtlon  of 
students  for  tbe  purposs  of  remedyinc  a 
denial  of  tbs  sqiial  praMotion  of  tbs  laws 
•ban,  to  tbs  extant  of  mob  tranqMrtatkm. 
be  tsrmlaatsd  tf  tbs  soort  finds  tbs  ds- 
fendant  sdneatunal  scaaey  is  not  sffsotlTsly 
PH.Ii^<^iTH  any  person  ftom  any  sobool  bs- 
cauw  of  raos,  oolar,  or  national  origin,  and 
this  abaOl  b*  so,  wbsftbsr  or  not  tbe  schools 
of  sucb  agency  w«rs  tn  tbs  past  segregated  de 
]ure  or  d*  facto.  No  sddtttooal  order  reqolr- 
inff  Bueb  sdtraattonal  Sfaoey  to  tran^Mit 


stodants  for  soeb  purpose  shall  be  entered 
unless  snob  acsnoy  Is  found  to  be  effectively 
ezoludlng  any  person  from  any  school 
because  of  race,  eolor.  or  national  origin,  and 
this  shall  bs  so,  wbstber  or  not  tbe  schools  of 
sucb  agency  were  in  the  past  segregated  de 
Jure  or  ds  facto. 

"8bo.  408.  Any  court  order  requiring  the 
desegregation  of  a  achool  system  shall  be 
tannlnated.  If  the  court  finds  tbe  schools  of 
the  defendant  educational  agency  are  a 
unitary  school  system,  one  within  which  no 
person  is  to  be  effectively  excluded  from  any 
school  because  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  and  this  shall  be  so,  whether  or  not 
such  school  system  was  In  the  past  segre- 
gated de  jure  or  de  facto.  No  additional  order 
shall  be  entered  agalitst  such  agency  for  such 
purpose  unless  the  schools  of  sucb  agency 
are  no  longer  a  unitary  school  system.". 

(Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and 
wafl  given  permission  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

PASUAKSNTAST    IMQTnBT 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  amends 
several  sections  in  title  IV. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  is  whether 
or  not  it  is  possible  to  have  a  separate 
vote  on  each  of  the  substantive  sections 
included  in  the  gentlewoman's  en  bloc 
unendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  resixinse  to  the 
parliamentary  inquiry,  tlie  Chair  wUl 
sUte  at  this  point  it  would  be  appropriate 
and  proper  to  ask  for  separate  votes  on 
amendments  to  the  different  sections. 

However,  in  the  event  <x  subrtltute  is 
offered  and  agreed  to.  that  procedure 
cannot  be  followed. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wiscon.sin.  But  there 
could  be  separate  votes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlonan  can 
demand  a  separate  vote  and  the  Chair 
wlU  preserve  his  right  to  do  so.  subject 
to  the  condition  that  a  substitute,  If  of- 
fered. Is  not  agreed  to. 

Tbe  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  (HIEEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  know  that  the  hour  Is  growing 
late  and  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us,  regard- 
less of  whlct  side  of  the  Issue  on  which 
we  stand,  are  a  bit  weary  of  the  total 
busing  cOTitroversy. 

But  I  do  suggest  that  parents — mil- 
lions of  parents  in  the  United  States  are 
even  more  weary  of  having  their  schools 
thrown  into  chaos  and  the  constitutional 
rights  of  their  chfldren  being  Ignored. 

Now  tht  amendment,  which  Is  a  single 
amendment,  although  it  does  affect 
various  sections.  Is  the  amendment  to 
wbieh  I  referred  earlier  this  afternoon. 
Earlier,  I  said  that  I  could  not  vote  for 
this  UU  unless  there  are  some  amend- 
ments approved  that.  In  my  Judgment, 
would  strengthen  it. 

Without  these  amendments.  It  seems 
to  me,  we  give  congressional  approval  to 
busing  and  spectflcally  authorlie  bus- 
ing for  youngsters  fpran  the  seventh 
grade  op. 


This  amendment  was  worked  on  fay  a 
group  of  people,  and  I  par  my  respects 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ruth)  who  did  the  major  amount 
of  work  on  this. 

Earlier  In  the  day,  as  I  mentioned,  tt 
was  he  who  was  going  to  offer  this 
amendment,  but  for  scmie  reasons  that 
I  will  not  take  the  time  to  go  Into.  I  find 
myself  offering  the  amendment  and  I 
hope  that  you  will  support  it.  I  support 
Eaul  Ruth's  views  and  believe  we  are  not 
in  any  disagreement  on  these  four  parts 
of  this  amendment.  He  Is  a  great  legis- 
lator; his  delightful  sense  of  human  so 
often  serves  the  legislative  process  very 
well.  When  tensions  are  high,  he  has  that 
knack  of  sajring  just  the  right  thing  to 
get  us  all  back  on  the  track. 

In  the  discussion  today,  at  least  as  I 
see  it.  we  are  not  talking  about  buslne  out 
of  choice  to  achieve  an  educational  pur- 
pose. We  are  not  talking  about  a  family 
with  children  who  buy  a  farm  and  know 
when  they  purchase  the  farm  that  there 
is  no  schotd  nearby  and  that  they  will  bus 
their  children  9  miles  or  15  miles  or  30 
miles:  this  was  their  decision,  not  a 
Government  decision.  It  was  a  decision 
based  oitirely  on  their  choice. 

We  an  talking  about  a  family  who 
establish  residence  in  a  particular  area 
and  where  a  major  factor  that  entered 
into  buying  their  home  or  est.ahllsh1ng 
their  residence  there  was  the  school  In 
that  area  which  they  had  every  right  to 
expect  their  childroi  to  attend. 

What  we  are  really  talking  about  in 
this  whole  debate  today  Is  not  voluntary 
busing  but  forced  busing :  the  force  of  the 
Government  versus  the  freewill  choice 
of  a  family. 

Hie  amendment  which  I  offer  to  the 
House  this  afternoon  first  of  all  goes  to 
section  403.  It  strikes  out  the  lines,  "in 
the  sixth  grade  or  below"  and  then 
strikes  out  all  of  subparagraidi  (b)  which 
in  effect  says  that  it  is  aU  right  to  bus 
children  in  the  seventh  grade  and  above. 
I  concede  that  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  and 
there  may  well  be  technical  points  of  the 
law  which  I  do  not  understand.  But  I 
must  say  to  you  I  do  xwt  understand  the 
logic  nor  the  constitutional  Justification 
in  this  House  saying  that  it  is  all  right 
to  bus  children  from  the  seventh  grade 
up  but  3rou  cannot  bus  youngsters  from 
the  sixth,  and  fifth  and  on  down  to  the 
first  spades.  I  cannot  accept  the  logic. 
I  never  knew  that  constitutional  rights 
were  in  <8ie  case  available  for  seventh- 
graders  if  they  were  13  years  of  age,  and 
were  not  available  to  sixth-graders  if 
they  were  12  years  of  age.  This  seems  to 
me  a  glaring  inconsistoicy  tn  the  bill,  so 
I  propose  to  strike  that. 

The  second  part  of  the  amendment, 
Mr.  Chahrman,  goes  to  reopening  pro- 
ceedings. This  is  section  406.  It  enables 
schocds  that  are  under  court  orders  to 
reopen  proceedngs.  This  makes  for  jus- 
tice and  fairness,  and  in  my  Judgment 
it  would  be  a  very  hollow  victory  if  the 
bill  did  not  contain  this  provision. 

We  have  debated  (»  the  floor  of  this 
House  many  times  the  unifmiu  adminis- 
tration of  guidelines  and  rides  and  regu- 
lations, but  I  suggest — and  It  Is  not  out 
of  bitterness  or  anything  else— bat  I  sug- 
gest that  the  full  Impact  of  the  court  or- 
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dera  on  busing  were  not  reaUy  brought  to 
tbe  membership  of  ttito  Houae  untfl  tbere 
,rere  certain  oourt  deotstau  in  DetnM 
and  other  nortbem  oitks. 

By  this  p«rticuUur  part  of  tbe  amend- 
ment, it  simply  sedu  to  correct  what  I 
think  has  been  a  terrible  Injustice  by 
treating  me  section  of  the  country  dif- 
ftfently  from  others.  So  we  say  they 
could  reopen  the  cases. 

The  next  part  of  the  amoidment,  Mr. 
Chairman,  restores,  with  amendments, 
lections  407  and  40a.  the  llmitatlan  of 
orders.  Hils  refers  to  court  orders  and 
the  thrust  Is  that  any  court  order  requir- 
isg  transportatkn  of  students  shall  ter- 
minate If  the  educational  agency  is  found 
not  to  have  effectively  excluded  any  per- 
son from  any  achool  because  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.  It  defines  a  uni- 
tary school  as  one  th.*t  has  not  denied 
any  students  attendance  because  of  race, 
color,  or  national  origin.  So.  it  restores 
secticin  407  and  40t  wUh  amendments. 

The  Attomejr  General  shall  enter  into 
the  case  if  the  educational  agency  asks 
for  the  court  order  to  be  reopened. 

That.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is  the  summary 
of  the  amendment  that  I  have  offered.  I 
have  offered  It  as  a  sinide  amendment. 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  it  would  be 
wmsidered  and  voted  upon  as  a  single 
amendment  because  together  the  four 
parts  make  a  package  that  seems  to  me 
will  go  to  the  heart  of  what  we  are  talk- 
ing about  today.  _,      _^  ^ 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
wUl  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
■fwtiffmftn  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ilse  In  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
ty  my  distinguished  colleague,  Mrs. 
XuzH  Gkxxh. 

It  is  no  secret  that  I  have  long  berai 
opposed  to  forced  busing.  I  have  found 
that  too  often  court-ordered  busing  is 
as  impractical  as  a  tool  of  desegregation 
as  it  is  cruel  in  its  application.  In  recent 
months  the  entire  Detroit  metropolitan 
area  c(unprlsing  53  independent  school 
districts  has  been  faced  with  the  threat 
of  consolidation  and  the  prospect  of  ex- 
tensive cross  district  busing. 

Fortunately,  that  order  has  been 
stayed  pending  a  hearing  of  appeal,  and 
thanifn  to  the  cotigresslonal  moratorium 
OQ  busing  orders  pending  the  outcrane  of 
appeals  which  I  was  pleased  to  sponsor, 
the  people  of  Detroit  will  be  spared  bus- 
ing while  Congress  gets  to  uie  task  of 
legislating  an  end  to  this  problem  once 
and  for  all. 

The  President's  Equal  Educational  Oo- 
porttmlties  Act  is  a  substantial  and  Im- 
p<Hlant  new  step  in  the  direction  of 
providing  a  quality  education  to  aU  of 
our  children  without  more  busing.  This 
measure  may  not  be  the  final  answer 
but  it  is  a  substantial  beginning. 

The  Green  amendment,  the  so-called 
reopener  clause,  is  a  logloal  and  I  think 
a  necessary  extensian  of  the  President's 
proposal.  This  measure  seeks  to  prescribe 
an  orderly  and  uniform  system  of  priori- 
ties and  procedures  which  must  be  met 
before  more  busing  is  ordered.  I  think 
that  Is  a  good  idea,  especially  if  you 
consider  the  confusing  and  conflicting 
busing  decisions  that  have  been  handed 


down  throoiiKMit  this 


in  the 


TTm  GkMB  MWtidnwiit  »ek8  merely 
to  extend  the  same  restxiettena  vuleh 
thte  bis  wlB  piaee  on  futura  boitog 
OMBi  to  tfaMe  eaaai  whldi  have  been 
decided  In  tto  put. 

Mr.  Cbalrman.  it  is  a  funttamaital 
imposition  that  our  laws  moat  be  equally 
applied  acroes  Vkm  board  for  e^^rywie  If 
tbey  are  to  be  really  fair.  Wttbout  this 
amendment  we  will  be  natng  ene  yard- 
itlek  to  meaanre  tlw  uigiilifwintt  of 
thoae  aeliool  dtatriets  whkdi  have  had  to 
buB  in  the  past  and  another  for  those 
who  may  have  to  bus  in  the  future. 

That  makes  very  little  sense.  In  my 
own  congressional  district  the  <^ty  of 
Pontine  has  compiled  wltii  court  ordered 
bnsbic  since  last  year.  Without  this 
amendment,  that  busing  will  contlntie 
next  year  with  no  hope  of  relief  from 
thisblU. 

Yet.  In  a  differoit  dtar,  at  some  future 
timi»  after  the  paasage  of  this  taUl  much 
of  that  some  sort  of  busing  would  be 
iUegal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  Fontiac. 
Mich.,  along  with  Americans  all  over 
this  country  are  eurtous  to  know  why 
they  must  continue  to  bos  under  orders 
which,  if  issued  today,  would  be  Invalid. 

Why  should  they  be  forced  to  conform 
to  one  strict  standard  while  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  finds  relief  from  this 
measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  know  from  my  own 
experience  that  in  many  tnwtancfs  forced 
busing  is  as  ill  advised  educationally 
as  it  is  disruptive  sodaUy.  Busing  rather 
than  ynWng  Americans  has  been  an 
Irritating  and  dlsriipave  mistake.  I  feel 
certain  that  many  at.  my  eoUeagnes  here 
today  have  shnred  similar  experiences 
and  YixAA  similar  opinions. 

If  forced  basing  is  a  mistake,  and  I 
feel  it  Is.  tiwn  why  do  not  we  freely 
admit  it.  Instead  of  merely  changing  the 
law  to  prevent  additional  school  districts 
from  suffering,  we  should  open  the  doors 
of  the  courthouse  for  thoae  adioola  whieh 
have  unjustly  suff oed  from  tbe  mistakfw 
(rf  basing  in  the  past. 

They  should  be  aBowed  to  return  to 
court  to  have  a  reexamination  of  their 
cases  c(mducted  imder  the  light  of  these 
new  busing  limitations. 

In  concliBdon.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  feel 
t^^t  the  Gteeen  amendment  la  fair  In 
theory  and  further  I  am  confident  that  it 
will  prove  fair  and  reasonable  in  effect. 
I  therefore  recommend  its  paseage. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  wiU  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  C»£EN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  tmca.  Georgis. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  thank  the  gentiewonan  for 
Shielding. 

I  would  like  to  try  to  write  a  littie  leg- 
islative history  here  because  I  think  it  is 
very  important.  Eariier  In  tbe  day  we 
had  a  4<iiT>^ii««in"  about  Kataenbaeh 
agakifit  Morgan  and  tbe  fact  that  In  that 
decision  it  was  speditei^  provided  or 
stated  this  Congreas  undw  section  5  of 
the  14th  amendment  does  have  the 
power  to  implonent  tbe  provMens  of  the 
14tb  amendment  and  through  legislative 
action- 


Is  this  amtndmwit  bdnc  offwed 
dflcaUy  through  tbe  power  of 
to  tmpWwmt  a«iMd  luoieUton  ef  tbe 
tewa  for  aU.  itarth  gxade  or  flftb  grade  or 
IMb  grade  or  vhMever  It  nay  be.  for 
aU  studoitaf  la  tUa  irtiwe  tbe  centle- 
woman  is  baaing  this  dedaian.  tbe  vnax 
td  tbe  Oengreaa  to  leglalate  tte  teple- 
aoentatlaa  of  eoual  pratactian  «<  lavf 

Mra.  GRSBN  at  Oravon.  Tbrn  amand- 
meat  UmltB  tbe  extent  of  tbe  bu^lMg  that 
may  be  ordered. 

Mr.  THC»CP80N  of  Oeorgl*.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentiewoman  will  yitfd 
further,  in  doing  tfate  ae  a  baala  ol  au- 
thority for  this,  is  tbe  gantlevonan  baa- 
ing this  upon  tbe  authority  at  the  Ckm- 
gress  as  contained  in  tbe  OonaMtution, 
tbe  I4tta  amendment,  fifth  aeettcn? 

Mrs.  CUIXEN  of  Oregon,  tliai  Is  lifliit. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  thank 
tbe  gentlewoman. 
AMBMDXBsrr  xwnxEB  vt  m.  o'nssA  «o  tbs 

Aicsamcnrr  orraacD  vt  mis.  cizoi  or  ouc- 

•oit 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
tax  amendment  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  tbe  gentlewoman  from  C^^gon 
(Mis.  Oamam) . 

Tbe  Clerk  read  as  foUowE : 

Amendment  oOarsd  by  Mr.  O'Bsma  to  tbe 
smsniesinT  offared  by  Ms.  QmMmm  ot  Ore- 
gon: StrflM  out  parsgrapbs  (a),  (b)  and  (o) 
on  pi«s  \atlSbm  anMndaant  and  mssrt|TBe- 
ginnbv  on  Page  S7,  Une  l,  strlka  evsijltilng 
tbroogb  Page  Sa.  tins  •.  and  tnaert  In  Itou 
tbereof  tbe  faOewtag  new  section: 

"TKAHsroaTATiDw    OT    SI  uusj*  rs** 

^'Sbc.  408.  No  oourt,  department  or  sgency 
of  tbe  united  Stotss  sball,  pursaant  to  sec- 
tion 403,  order  tbe  tn4>lers0ntatlsn  of  a  plan 
that  wooM  isqalss  Xbm  tranaportsSlaa  of  any 
student  to  a  school  otbsr  than  tbs  aabool 
dosest  to  bis  pines  o*  tmiOmam  wblch  pro- 
tUbs  tbe  appraprtets  gnds  IsssI  and  type  «f 
•doentlon  for  sucb  studsnt." 

And  redesignate  sucoeeding  paragraphs  sc- 
cordlngly. 

Mr.  CHARA.  Mr.  Cbalzman.  tbe  pur- 
pose of  tbe  amendment  is  to  ooaopleiety 
pnibtiatt  bfuaing  of  •tudenti  aa  a  rauoedy 
In  a  rtfsagTPgatlnn  eaae.  Tbe  ■wenitmrtit 
offered  by  the  gentiewoman  team  Ontoa 
goes  part  way  in  that  dtrBctlflB  but  does 
not  go  the  reat  of  tbe  w«r.  Tbe  laognage 
of  the  aeetton  of  tbe  blU  which  Is  found 
at  tbe  top  of  page  »  aays: 

■6  eourt.  dopsrtBMnt,  er  sesncy  of  the 
United  Statss  shall,  pursuant  to  ssetton  401. 
order  tbe  limilsiiMHifstms  at  a  plan  that 
would  requirs  the  tranqporCatton  of  any  stu- 
dent In  the  alztb  i^ade  or  below  to  a  scbool 
other  than  tbe  scbool  dosest  or  next  doeest 
to  his  place  of  residence  wblcb  pn/fldss  vtM 
apptoprlato  grade  level  and  type  of  education 
fori 


Tixt  gentiewoman  from  Oregon  pro- 
poses to  strike  the  wcoxls  "in  ttie  sixth 
grade  or  below"  and  I  am  completeTy  bi 
accord  with  that.  I  would  propose  also  to 
strike  the  words  "or  next  closest"  which 
the  gentiewcman's  amendment  does  not 
do. 

Tbe  reason  for  this.  Mr.  Chairman.  Is 
that  busing  is  either  correct  or  it  Is  In- 
correct. I  do  not  know  what  Is  better 
about  the  next  dosest  as  compared  to 
the  secoiul  next  doeest.  or  the  third  next 
dosest.  or  the  10th  next  doeeit. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  th«  genUe- 
wotoMn  frotn  Oregon. 

Un.  ORXBN  of  Oregon.  Just  a  pomt 
of  tnfoimatlan.  Aa  I  nnderstand  the 
amendment  the  gantlenum  hw  offered, 
he  aleo  would  strike  sobeeetkn  (e)  en 

page  SS. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Yes,  beesnse  If  we  have 
gotten  rid  ot  orden  that  reontre  tranii- 
portatloQ  cwnidetely  then  we  do  not  need 
(c) .  We  need  (e)  only  If  we  keep  to  tte 
words  "or  next  closest."  We  do  not  need 
(c)  If  we  take  out  the  wwta  "or  next 

Mr.  A8R9ROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yldd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr  A8HBROOK.  I  bdlere  the  gmtt*- 
ni^n  may  have  answered  a  qmestlon  I  was 
golnc  to  raise.  One  of  the  eoDcems  I  have 

i^jiout  the  amendment  offered  taar  oar  c(d- 
leagne  tram  Oregon,  eonststcnt  with 
what  dw  said  earlier  this  afternoon 
about  this  leglslatlan  encouraging  rather 
than  dtoeouraglng  forced  busing  U  this: 
By  leaving  (c)  In,  to  my  way  of  think- 
ing, would  not  we  eneonrage  busing?  Do 
I  nnderstand  the  gentleman  to  say  his 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
knocking  out  paragraph  (c)  ? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Y«b.  My  amwsdment 
knocks  out  both  (b)  and  (c> .  The  genUe- 
woman't  amendment  would  knock  out 
Just  (b).  But  we  do  not  need  (c)  If  we 
get  rid  of  that  '^ext  closest"  to  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  A8HBROOK.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman,  and  I  give  him  my  whole- 
hearted soppOTt. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  ^ 

Mr  THOMPSON  of  ae<vgla-  Mr. 
Chalnnan.  wfll  the  gentleman  yitid? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

fromOaoivla.  _.     ,    ^w 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Is  the 
gmtlaman's  amendment  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  or  a  substitute? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  It  Is  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  It  does 
not  delete  that  portion  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
providing  for  the  reopening  of  cases? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  No.  It  does  not  affect 
thattoaayway. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yWd? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY,  wm  the  goitleman  explain 
to  this  body  what  he  means  when  be 
makes  the  statonent  that  busing  is  either 
ocHrreot  or  It  is  not  oorreet? 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Yes.  It  is  my  thesis  and 
the  thesis,  apparently,  of  a  niunber  of 
Members  of  the  Congress,  that  assign- 
ment of  students  on  the  ba^  of  their 
color  and  tranqDortlnc  them  to  schools 
on  the  basis  of  their  ookr  Is  an  Inappro- 
priate remedy  for  a  14th  amendmoit 
violation.  I  would  hold  that  it  Is  to- 
a]W>r(H>rlate  whether  it  is  the  second  clos- 
est school  or  the  SSth  closest  school. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Pardon  me.  Whether  the 
busing  la  tnappromiate,  or  the  busing  of 
Uaok  children  toto  white  schools  or  vice 
versa  is  inappropriate  Is  the  questian.  Let 
us  get  down  to  the  potot. 
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Mr.  O'HARA.  Busing,  when  used  to 
carrvout  a  system  (rf  racial  assignments, 
I  believe  to  be  wrong  under  the  equal  pro- 
luLllmi  ilsifi 

Mr.  CLAY.  I  believe  honestly  would 
dictate  if  the  gentleman  brieves  busing 
is  tocorrect  the  amendment  should  be  to 
outlaw  boring,  poiod,  to  any  achooL 

Mr.  O'HARA.  No.  I  do  not  agree  that 
there  is  no  dlffa«nee  between  busing  tat 
the  purpose  of  carrying  out  racial  assign- 
ments and  busing  to  provide  a  child 
with  traasportaiton  to  the  nearest  schotd, 
if  that  school  Is  somewhat  distant.  I 
tt>ink  there  is  a  great  deal  of  diSerenoe. 
ncsMT  orm>D  bt  mx.  QtTia 

OFTXIXD  BT  KBS.  OMKEH 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Ibe  gsoUemaa  tna 
Mtoneaota  Is  mugnliid  for  5  minwtes  In 
support  of  his  ameniteeni. 


oromMoom 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Cbairman.  I  offer  a 
substitute  for  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
OaxxR). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  ilx.  Qunt  u  a  sub- 
•titnte  tot  kHMSdment  offered  by  Mrs.  Obxxm 
at  Oregon:  Title  IV  la  ameaded  by  adding 
the  loUowlng  new  aectlozis : 

"KBOfKKXNa  vmocmKamom 

"Sbc.  406.  On  the  application  of  an  eduea- 
ttonal  agency,  court  ordezB,  or  deaegregatlon 
plaiM  under  tlUe  Yl  at  the  CItU  Rlghta  Act  of 
190*  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thla  Act  and  Intended  to  end  aegregatlon  of 
•tudents  on  the  baata  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin,  ihall  be  reopened  and  modified 
to  comply  with  the  provlslona  of  this  Act. 
The  Attorney  General  ahall  aaslat  ruch  edu- 
cational  agency  in  euch  reopening  proceed- 
ing>  and  mortlflratlona. 


"UMITATIOK   ox    Ol 

"Ssc.  407.  Any  court  order  requiring,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  tranaportation  of 
gt^)dent8  for  the  purpoee  of  remedying  a  de- 
nial of  the  equal  inroteetlon  of  the  lawa  ahall, 
to  the  extent  ot  such  transportation,  be  ter- 
minated If  the  court  flnda  the  defendant 
educational  agency  la  not  effectlTely  exclud- 
ing any  person  from  any  school  because  of 
race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  this  shall 
be  so,  whether  or  not  the  schools  of  such 
agency  were  in  the  past  segregated  de  jure 
or  de  facto.  No  additional  order  requiring 
■ueb  educational  agency  to  transport  stu- 
denia  for  each  purpoee  sliaU  be  entered  unless 
such  agency  la  foturd  to  be  effeetlfaly  «■- 
dudlng  any  person  from  any  school  becaiiae 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and  this 
shaU  be  so,  whether  or  not  the  schools  of 
such  agency  were  In  the  past  segregated  de 
Jure  or  de  facto. 

"Sac.  40e.  Any  court  <»iler  requiring  the 
iliiijsgisffatlnn  of  a  school  system  shall  be  ter- 
minated. If  the  court  finds  the  schools  <tf 
the  defendant  educational  agency  are  a  uni- 
tary school  system,  OiM  within  which  no  per- 
son Is  to  be  effectlTely  excluded  from  any 
school  because  of  race,  color,  or  national 
origin,  and  this  shall  be  so,  whether  or  not 
such  srtKMl  system  was  In  the  past  segregated 
d«  Jure  or  de  facto.  No  additional  order 
■hall  be  entered  against  such  agency  for 
such  purpoee  unices  the  schoola  of  suoh 
agency  are  no  longer  a  unitary  school  sys- 
tem.". 

Mr.  QUIS  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consrat  that 
the  siibstltute  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  to  the  Rzcobb. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  readtog  of 
the  substitute  amendment. 


Mr.  BCKHARZyr.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  taqnlry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  yMd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  bis  partlamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ECKHARZ7T.  The  parllMnentary 
inquiry  is  irtiether  or  not  the  first  por- 
tion of  the  ftf'i*i>'im>nt  was  separated 
from  the  latter  pcMrtkm  as  was  urged  at 
an  earlier  time  and  I  think  at  a  iiroper 
time.  This,  It  seens  to  me.  Is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  second  portion  and  as  I 
understood  It,  the  Chair  recognised  the 
right  of  the  gentleman  to  Insist  on  a 
separation  between  the  two  amendnwats. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  T^e  gentleman's 
Inquiry  goes  to  the  subsUlute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mtanoeota  with  re- 
gard to  separating? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  Is  right.  As  I 
undentaad  the  ankendment  before  w 
now,  It  la  to  the  ftarrt  amendment  wfalcb. 
as  I  understood  it.  was  separated  from 
the  second. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tht  Chair  is  net 
entirtiy  sure  the  Chahr  understands  the 
gmtleman's  Inquiry.  Let  the  Q»ir  state 
that  the  original  amenitaBeBfc  oAered  hf 
the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
OixBx)  rp"t*«Tm  four  separate  demeota 
Inquiry  was  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wlsconsto  (Mr.  BxmzsBt)  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  proper  to  divide  those  ques- 
tions and  ask  for  a  separate  vote.  The 
Chair  advised  that  to  the  emt  the  sub- 
stitute is  not  agreed  to.  the  gentleman's 
righto  would  be  ivotectcd.  and  be  conid 
ask  for  a  separate  vote  on  each  rf^tte 
four  propflsmA"*'  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  GaxBv).  . 

Is  the  gentleman  asking  the  same  to- 
quiry  or  asking  about  a  division  of  the 
substitute  offered  bgr  the  gentleman  tnm 
MtonesoU? 

Mr.  ECSSARDT.  What  is  the  par]l»- 
mmtary  sltuatlan  with  respect  to  the 
matto:  we  are  wtvktog  on  now? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  tbe 
substitute  offered  by  the  ganlleraan  from 
Mlnneeota  (Mr.  Qvs)  cannot  be  divided 
for  a  separate  vote,  whereas  the  orig- 
inal prc«x)8itlon  by  the  gentlewomm 
from  Oregon  can  be  divided  to  the  event 
that  a  substitute  Is  not  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Thank  you. 
Mr.  QUns.  MJr.  Chairman,  first  I  want 
you  to  know  I  am  comifletely  opposed 
to  the  O'Hara  amendment  which  would 
prohibit  any  busing  at  all  any  jdace, 
which  would  be  comi^etdy  unconstitu- 
tlonaL  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be  any- 
thtog  else  from  the  recent  decisions  w 
evwx  the  Supreme  Court,  and  the  Swann 
decision.  However,  my  big  concern  to  this 
legislation  is  that  the  House  will  go  too 
far  and  remove  provisions  which  draw 
a  rational  and,  I  bdleve,  canstitutiflnally 
required  distinction,  between  the  extent 
of  busing  of  pavOa  to  the  sixth  grade  and 
below  and  those  to  the  seventh  grade 
and  above.  The  Supreme  Court  itself  has 
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neogniaed  that  the  age  (tf  the  studenU 
iMsed  is  a  critical  factor  to  these  eases. 
Chief  Justke  Burger,  to  the  opinion  to 
Svann  agatoat  Board  of  Bdoeatlen,  to 
ijitacussing  Umitatkms  on  busing  which 
district  courts  should  emslder  stated: 

It  hardly  needs  stating  that  the  limits  on 
time  of  traTSl  wiU  vary  with  many  factors, 
but  probably  with  none  more  than  the  age 
of  the  students. 

This  certainly  is  a  major  consideration 
in  lliiilting  elementary  school  tranwor- 
taOon  which  can  be  ordered  to  the  near- 
est or  next  nearest  school  which  pro- 
vides the  aiwroprlate  grade  level  and 
type  of  education  for  the  student. 

At  the  seventh  grade  and  above,  the 
biU  applies  the  same  formula  of  "near- 
Mt  or  next  nearest  school"  but  it  per- 
mits these  limitations  to  be  exceeded  if 
a  list  of  other  remedies  is  examined  and 
found  not  to  be  effective.  It  is  not  abso- 
lute at  the  seventh  grade  and  above. 
Fram  the  cases  I  have  reviewed,  and 
from  the  tf^tJwwny  of  disttogulshed  con- 
■titatlonal  lawyers  who  favor  this  bill — 
■oeh  as  Prof.  Robert  Boric  of  Yale  Law 
8fh«"^ — I  am  convinced  that  if  we  re- 
Bune  the  dtstitn'^"".  that  if  we  legislate 
an  it>w"'"t»  bar  to  busing  beyond  the 
nearest  m  next  nearest  school  at  the  sev- 
enth grade  and  above,  we  shall  have  rei- 
dffed  the  li^w^i^tV?"  unconstitutional. 

And  so  I  urge  nsor  colleagues  to  reject 
that  course  of  action  and  to  stay  with 
that  committee  bill.  Our  purpose  here  Is 
to  give  guidance  to  the  courts  and  to 
idace  effective,  workable  limits  upon  bus- 
ing as  a  remedy.  That  purpose  would  be 
distroyed  if  the  courts  are  forced  to 
strike  down  the  act  as  unconstitutional . 

There  are  other  rational  and  sound 
nasons  for  tnaUng  the  distinction  and 
for  placing  an  absolute  limitation  on 
bOBing  at  the  sixth  gi«de  and  below 
which  may  not  be  exceeded.  The  age  of 
the  student  was  mwitloned  by  the  Chief 
Jlistice.  This  bears  uptm  the  educational 
process  as  well.  TradltkmaUy,  our  ele- 
mentary schools  are  our  neighborhood 
schools,  and  we  are  Increasingly  ftoding 
ttat  school  programs  for  younger  chil- 
dren are  more  effective  when  the  parents 
sad  the  community  are  closely  Involved 
in  these  programs.  This  is  particulariy 
true  of  programs  to  help  disadvantaged 
students.  When  these  children  are  bused 
out  of  their  neighborhoods,  and  particu- 
larly to  schools  so  Htntjtnt.  that  their  par- 
ents feel  no  identification  with  them, 
then  we  have  lost  the  proven  educational 
value  of  parental  tovolvement.  So  there 
is  a  very  sound  educational  reason  why 
we  make  this  distinction. 

I  am  told  by  my  colleagues  who  are 
lawyers  that  the  fact  that  the  legislature 
has  made  a  rational  and.  to  its  Judgment, 
valid  distinction  to  matters  of  this  ktod 
bears  heavily  upon  the  constitutionality 
of  their  action,  when  that  is  at  issue. 
There  is  always  the  presumption  that  a 
legislative  act  is  constitutional,  but  that 
presumption  is  overcome  when  it  appears 
to  be  an  arbitrary  or  capricious  stction. 
There  is  nothing  arbitrary  or  ca;»iclous 
about  the  distinction  made  by  this  bill — 
It  is  based  upon  a  large  and  growing  body 
of  evidence  that  paraital  and  community 
involvement  to  school  inrograms  at  the 


elementary  Icvtf  is  an  aswnHaT  Ingrccft- 
ent  if  they  item  to  aerve  thetr  pfurpoae. 

My  soiMtttaite  drops  the  ehangea  of  the 
Ctoeen  «»«»iMiiii*wt  to  section  4M,  the 
remedtea  section,  but  leaves  to  the  new 
section  4M,  which  la  the  reopener  and 
leaves  to  the  limitations  on  orders,  which 
says  as  soon  as  the  school  district  be- 
comes a  unitary  system,  that  the  court 
then  can  ronove  the  order  and  Jiey  could 
be  on  their  own.  Tbit  question  comes  be- 
fore us  as  to  whether  under  the  Green 
amendment,  we  should  prohibit,  ataao- 
lutely  prohibit,  the  courto  from  ruling  or 
providing  an  ordo'  that  grades  seven  and 
above  cannot  be  bused  any  further  than 
the  second  closest  school. 

Now.  we  provide  to  the  leglslatimi  that 
before  there  can  be  any  busing,  an  the 
other  remedies  have  to  be  attempted,  to- 
cludlng  elostag  schools,  building  new 
schools,  putting  to  magnetic  schods,  and 
all  the  other  remedies  before  ordering 
busing.  If  this  does  not  bring  about  dlmi- 
nation  of  de  Jure  segregation,  or  provide 
for  the  equal  proteetimi  of  the  law.  and 
busing  them  to  the  closest  or  the  second 
closest  school  does  not  either,  busing  fur- 
ther may  be  ordered  for  those  to  seventh 
grade  and  above  if  the  need  is  d«non- 
strated  by  clear  and  convincing  evidmoe 
that  none  of  the  methods  to  section  402 
provide  an  adequate  remedy. 

However,  we  do  put  a  limitation.  Oiat 
you  cannot  go  any  further  than  the 
second-closest  school  for  the  sixth  grade 
and  below.  And  that  is  the  only  place 
to  the  legislation,  without  amendment, 
that  some  seem  to  have  a  question  on  its 
constitutionality.  But  Isere  the  court  It- 
self has  looked  at  the  lower  grades  as 
being  difforent  than  the  higher  grades 
because  tliere  is  more  I&ellhood,  as  they 
have  said,  that  transportation  eould  be 
harmful  to  their  health  or  imptogtog  on 
the  educational  process,  and  ttiat  is  why 
the  administration  reached  tills  decision 
to  the  legislation. 

Most  of  the  objection  to  busing  is 
against  busing  elementary  children  out 
of  their  community.  But  I  do  not  know 
how  we  can  here  say  tliat  the  court 
should  be  denied  the  use  of  that  remedy 
to  the  high  schools,  because  I  doubt  that 
by  betog  Ist^ted  from  the  community  is 
necessarily  going  to  be  harmful  to  educa- 
tion to  the  high  schools.  The  question 
here  is  constitutional  rather  than  prtf  er- 
ence.  I  would  prefer  all  children  got  to 
their  neighborhood  sdiool. 

As  I  said  earlier  this  afternoon,  there 
is  no  problem  with  young  people  going  all 
over  the  country  to  college,  and  so  if  the 
year  before  they  should  travel  to  the 
third  closest  school  I  doubt  that  that  is 
gtring  to  hurt  them  to  what  we  look  for 
here  as  the  procurement  of  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  and  equal  protection 
of  the  law. 

I  believe  the  courts  have  been  to  dan- 
ger of  rcany  preventing  equal  educa- 
tional (H>portunity  when  they  bus  snail 
children  too  far.  I  cannot  Imagine  to  the 
city  of  Detroit  that  it  will  do  anything 
different  than  that,  if  they  bus  smaU 
children  from  50  or  more  dlflerent  dis- 
tricts. I  think  that  is  unreasonable. 

I  believe  from  everything  I  have 
learned  that  the  Congress  can  set  stand- 


ards, but  we  had  better  stay  eleee  to  the 

adminlstratkxi  bill. 

The  CHAIBMAM.  The  thae  of  the 
geBttenaB  Cran  MuBMOva  hai 

M^.  QOIB.  Mr.  CtaairmaB,  la 
mens  eonaent  that  I  magr  be  permitted 
to  proceed  for  S  aiMltluiiel  mtoirtai. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  li  there  okijeetlan  to 
the  request  of  the  gwittemeB  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  CBLLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  ivservtog 
the  right  to  object,  wlU  %be  gentleman 
yltid  to  me  and  respond  to  a  qacstten 
that  I  will  pxopeimd  to  htoi? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes,  I  wfll  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemeui  from  New  York. 

Mr.  CZLLKR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  restfvation  of  objcctton. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re«SBst  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  QOIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yortc. 

Mr.  CSLLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  Mtoaeaota  what 
cases  under  Ms  piopoeal  this  would  re- 
open, and  what  eases  oonU  be  Btodlfled. 
how  many,  and  to  irtiat  date  could  this 
go? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  firem  New 
York  has  asked  me  how  many  cases  this 
would  affect.  Do  you  adc  whi^  cases 
could  be  reepened  by  this  rcopcner? 

Mr.  CZLLER.  Bow  far  back  would  you 
go? 

Mr.  QUIZ.  How  far  back  eonU  we  go? 

Mr.  CBXKR.  Yes. 

Mr.  QUOL  You  esm  go  to  any  case. 

ICr.  '"^CTT.sm  Can  you  go  back  to  the 
1954  Brown  dadston? 

Mr.  QUIE.  You  can  go  all  the  way. 

Mr.  CCLLCR.  Tbere  la  no  limitation? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mo. 

Mr.  <ltg»AT.r>  B.  FOBXX  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wffl  the  gentleman  yield? 

M^.  QCOE.  I  yitid  to  the  gentlunan 
from.  Michigan. 

lAr.  GBRALD  R.  FOBIXMr.  Chairman. 
I  think  It  should  be  made  clear  that  the 
reopenu-  wfaldi  is  to  tSie  Qnie  snfealitute 
is  fdumttr^  wtth  the  reopcner  to  ttie 
Gaass  amendment. 

Also  I  believe  that  the  reovcner  to 
rtther  case  would  go  back  at  least  to  any 
case  wfaece  thne  is  conttniiari  court  Juris- 
diction.  Thai  is  my  Judgment;  it  might 
be  broader. 

Now,  as  to  what  prsdae  cases  this 
would  cover  to  each  instances,  I  eaonot 
cite  the  caaes.  However,  I  tUnk  that 
wherever  there  ia  a  conttouad  court 
Jurisdiction  they  are  covered  and  pos- 
stUy  to  a  broader  extent. 

Mr.  WAOaOMNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yirid? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  ylrid  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WAGOONNHR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  asked  the  gmtlcman  to  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  pursuing  for  a  moment 
the  statemmt  made  by  the  gentlsman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gbbalo  R.  Tobd)  . 

It  makes  no  dUCerenoe  how  far  it  goes 
back,  because  the  only  relief  to  be  grant- 
ed wheseto  cases  are  reimened,  if  this 
becomes  law,  is  that  same  relief  which 
is  provided  for  thoae  who  have  not  yet 
been  subjected  to  court  ordsra.  They 
would  only  be  motfflad  to  the  extant  that 
those  which  have  not  yet  had  court  or- 
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Otn  SnaliMd  wouid  gain  nUef .  It  is  lim- 
ply ft  nuittcr  of  egnlty. 

Ur.  CBLUCB.  Woold  that  pertain  to 
ea«M  tint  vera  raopcBKl  and  would  hav* 
beaa  dacMed  fey  tba  UJB.  Ofitrtei  Govt, 
tha  VA.  Coofi  o<  Appeala  and  by  tha 
mm  ■■■I  Oourt:  la  that  eoneet? 

Mr.  QUIB.  That  la  correct. 

Mr.  CXEXJB.  About  bow  many  caaes 
would  tbat  InTtdre? 

Mr.  QCm.  Wtil,  we  do  not  Imow  bow 
many  eaaea  would  be  kivolTed  becauae 
I  do  not  bare  the  nombM'  at  cases  that 
have  traosportattan  Invidvad. 

As  I  recall,  many  of  the  eaiUer  court 
orders  did  not  IsTolve  traoaportatioii  and. 
naturally,  that  would  be  a  dtfemt  situ- 
ation. 

Nov  to  late  yean,  praeticatty  all  of 
the  caaea  have  tnvolTid  traaaportatlon 
and.  therefore,  if  they  are  under  court 
order  at  the  preeent  time— they  ceold 
if  they  dont  comply  with  the  transporta- 

tion  Itmita  of  this  act. 

Mr.  PDdMSEL  Mr.  Chainnan,  will 
thegentlamanyleidT 

Mr.  QOIX.  I  yMd  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POCneKL  I  think  it  is  important 
to  poiiil  ovt  hen.  when  we  are  talking 
about  the  reopener,  the  only  ground  for 
iiMHwniiw  te  to  comply  with  the  prorl- 
lionaaCttiaaet. 

So  thoae  who  tell  you  that  there  Is  go- 
ing to  be  a  wholesala  reopening  all  over 
the  eooBtry  have  eami^etely  Ignored  the 
fact  that  the  limitation  is  to  comply  with 
the  peuwIsiBoa  of  this  act.  That  is  why 
I  think  the  reopener  makes  a  lot  of  sense. 
If  you  are  cotng  to  traat  northern  schools 
one  way.  eertatnly  you  outfit  to  have  the 
■>m«»  itandard  for  the  whole  eomtry. 

Mr.  QOIB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  lust  want 
to  make  thda  sUtement 

Tliis  Isane  before  us  now  on  my  snb- 
stitnte.  ia  not  the  reopener  or  limitation 
on  orders  sinee  Mra.  OaaBii'a  amendment 
and  mlim  ace  the  same  m  thia  regard. 

The  Issue  is  section  408  (a>  and  (b) 
»n^  alae  the  change  in  rhe  entire  sec- 
tion 463.  aa  pnpoaed  by  the  gentteeaan 
fnaaa  Kfr**%*"  (Mr.  0'HAaa>.  Here  is 
where  I  bctteve  we  have  to  make  certain 
that  we  do  not  make  ttiis  leglslatlfHi 
iiiinaMlHidlisisl  or  else  it  ia  just  as  Im- 
'toesttile  to  make  any  rhangw  in  the 
1  iiiiiliiae  that  face  us  now  with  people 
belxw  so  eBBoUonaOy  upact  by  eraastown 
busing  of  elementary  school  children 

Now  on  the  reopener  part  (tf  it.  which  I 
aapport— I  think  it  la  Just  fair.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  penaTlne  the  people  of 
a»  eoolh  Just  becauae  tbey  are  sooth- 
eraers  and  tfaSB  let  everybody  else  under 
new  court  orders  operate  under  this  bm. 
Let  UB  treat  everybody  alike  across  the 
country.  The  only  way  to  do  that  is  If 
you  permtt  the  reopener. 

(Mr.  XSRWINBKI  asked  and  was 
given  permlsakm  to  extend  bis  remaps 
at  this  potat  te  the  Bacoaa.) 

BCr.  DBRWIN8KI.  Mr.  Chairman.  X 
rise  In  support  of  this  amendmit  and 
fed  it  is  ahsoiBtely  mse&tial  if  in  VUs  bill 
congress  will  truly  solve  an  the  proWems 
caused  by  arbitrary  court-ordered  busing 
^ana. 

School  District  151.  cook  County.  lU.. 
in  my  dlskriet.  has  been  suhJected  to  a 
very  strkt  court-ordered  busing  program 
since  lt68.  The  district  has  had  nothing 


but  growing  problems  traced  primarily 
to  the  adverse  effects  of  the  arbitrary 
court  order,  which  was  concerned  only 
with  bnsinc  far  racial  quota  purposes  and 
not  atan  eoneemed  with  Improving  edu- 
cational fariV*1ft  or  standards. 

I  believe  some  statistics  on  the  adverse 
effect  of  court-ordered  busing  on  this 
one  school  district  are  in  order,  and  I  am 
sure  these  statistics  can  be  substantiated 
by  other  Members  who  are  aware  of 
riTTiiiftr  problems  In  their  own  school  dis- 
tricts. 

The  district's  racial  composition  has 
changed  from  30  percent  black  to  45  i>er- 
cent  black  with  an  adverse  change  In 
enrollment  from  an  anticipated  enroll- 
ment of  2.800  to  only  1,760  In  September 
1972.  For  every  five  homes  constructed 
In  the  area  since  the  court  order,  the  dis- 
trict receives  only  one  student,  clearly 
Indicating  that  parents  are  enrolling 
their  children  in  private  schools. 

The  reduction  of  staff,  the  closing  of 
buildings  and  the  possibility  of  reducing 
school  programs  has  negated  the  positive 
aspects  of  a  Quality  school  program, 
which  the  Board  had  hoped  to  imple- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  time  does  not  permit 
me  to  go  Into  much  more  detail  except 
to  reemphasize  that  unless  this  amend- 
ment is  accepted  there  wUl  be  no  relief 
undjjr  this  bill  for  school  districts,  such 
as  the  one  I  refer  to,  which  have  already 
been  feeling  the  adverse  effects  of  court- 
ordered  busing.  Therefore.  I  support  the 
amendment  as  logical  addition  to  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WBTT.T.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  strike  section 
406  of  the  substitute. 

This  provision  would  require  the  re- 
opening of  old  and  settled  desegregation 
cases  which  many  of  us  have  been  argu- 
ing about  for  years. 

It  strikes  at  the  heart  of  our  total  civil 
rights  progress  from  1954  to  the  mid- 
19«0's. 

If  you  think  that  by  supporting  this 
provisicm  you  are  merely  further  getting 
on  record  against  busing,  you  are  wrong. 

You  are  in  the  process  of  turning  the 
clock  back  on  the  whole  civH  rights 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  this 
NatUm. 

The  same  committee  that  reported  out 
this  fl»<i*nw<"g  bin  voted  down  the  re- 
opening proceedings  section — and  it  did 
so  after  extensive  hearings  and  discus- 
sion. 

It  did  so  because  of  the  realization  that 
of  an  the  iHTOvisions  contained  in  the 
original  bin,  this  one  is  the  most  insidi- 
ous In  its  antl-civil-rights  purpose  and 
ramifications. 

It  encourages  Injustice  and  guarantees 
chaos  in  the  Federal  courts. 

Some  have  argued  tbat  this  section  is 
needed  to  assure  equal  treatment  of 
North  and  South. 

Those  who  make  this  argument  over- 
look the  fact  that  the  courts  do  not  need 
a  law  to  tell  them  when  they  can  modify 
their  own  decrees. 

In  Brown  two,  the  Supreme  Court  set 
out  the  manner  in  which  the  rights 
guaranteed  by  Brown  one  were  to  be 
implemented. 


While  pladnc  the  prtmary  burden  on 
the  local  stfiooi  natania,  the  Court  made 
clear  that  Uria  bacden  would  be  subject 
to  the  eantlnuing  iuriwBrtlon  of  the 
lower  Federal  courts  eiewislng  thdr 
equity  luriadietlon. 

And  as  every  lawyer  Member  of  this 
body  khows.  once  equity  takes  JurtBdic- 
tlon,  it  retaiiu  it  &»  aU  purpoaas. 

It  should  be  clear,  then,  that  this  pro- 
vision is  not  intended  to  permit  the  courts 
to  modify  their  decrees — they  can  al- 
ready do  that. 

It  is  Intended  to  require  that  old  cases, 
with  voluminous  and  often  obsolete  evi- 
dence, be  reopened,  rehtigated,  rehashed. 

Rehearing  these  cases  would  Impose  a 
f^nnTiHai  burden  of  unprecedented  mag- 
nitude on  civil  rights  gronpa  vrho  would 
be  forced  to  fight  again  battles  they  won 
jrears  ago. 

And  there  would  be  neither  money, 
lawyers,  nor  court  time  left  over  to  se- 
cure rights  not  yet  vindicated. 

Another  argument  we  have  heard  ia 
that  this  provifllan  vnsdiea  only  to  a  few 
cases  invcdvlng  eacesstve  bnsiag  orders. 

But  the  language  Is  so  broad  that  it 
can  t^ply  to  virtually  every  one  of  the 
several  hundred  orders  still  in  effee^^ 
whetho-  or  not  they  Involve  transporta- 
tion. 

This  Is  not  an  antlbnsing  provision. 

It  is  an  anti-dvil-ritfits  provisian. 

Our  Nation  and  Its  pe^ide  suffered 
enough  from  troops  lb  the  sdiools,  flre 
bombs,  police  dogs,  and  beatings. 

Is  that  an  era  we  reaUy  want  to  return 
to? 

If  you  want  to  start  another  rhubarb 
in  this  country,  then  Just  vote  for  this 
proviaicn,  vote  for  a  return  to  the  era  of 
flre  bombs,  vote  for  chaos  in  the  Federal 
court  sysism,  vote  for  reopening  old 
wounds,  vote  for  Injustice. 

fiCr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  real  purpose 
of  this  provisian. 

I  urge  that  it  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CORUAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  BELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  adc 
to  be  associated  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentieman  from  California  (Mr.  Bxll). 

Mr.  MSED6.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  tta  Quie  sidistitute. 

Ml-.  HOOAN.  BCr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOEED6.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOOAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Oreen  amendment  as  I 
have  supported  and  wiU  support  an 
amendments  to  strengthen  the  bin  before 
us  today,  the  Equal  Educational  Oppor- 
tunities Act  of  1972. 

I  opixne  the  assignment  of  children  to 
a  particular  school  because  of  the  color 
of  their  skin.  It  was  wrong  when  it  was 
done  to  maintain  segregated  siduiols  and 
it  is  wrong  when  It  is  done  to  maintain 
artificial  racial  balance  in  the  schools. 

n  we  are  ever  going  to  solve  the  racial 
strife  in  this  country,  we  must  reach  a 
point  where  the  color  of  a  person's  skin 
makes  no  difference  In  where  he  goes  to 
school,  where  he  lives  or  what  kind  of  job 
he  gets.  We  must  eliminate  an  remnants 
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of  discrimination  in  education,  housing, 
and  employment.  Bushag  for  racial  bal- 
ance Is  not  the  snswer.  Jt  solves  no  prob- 
lems and  Is  disruptive  of  the  education  of 
ourchUdren. 

The  Oreen  amendment  would  prohibit 
courts  from  ordering  the  implementa- 
tion of  any  plan  that  would  require  bus- 
ing a  child  past  the  nearest  or  next  near- 
est school  to  his  home,  not  only  in  the 
sixth  grade  and  below,  as  in  the  com- 
mittee bUl,  but  of  any  student  of  any 
gxads  of  direct  interest  to  me. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  tiie  Oreen  amendment 
would  also  keep  Prince  Oeorges  Coimty 
In  its  dispute  with  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.  It  would 
allow  the  school  board  to  have  reopened 
and  modified  any  court  rarder  or  HEW 
citation  for  ncmcompllanne  with  the  Civil 
Bights  Act.  Tlie  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  would  assist  in  the  legal 
proceedings  to  reopen  and  modify  these 
orders. 

m  my  opinion  this  amendment  would 
otanpletely  terminate  any  order  which 
the  U.S.  District  Court  at  Baltimore 
might  hand  down  to  the  Prince  Georges 
Ctoimty  School  Board. 

I  itfge  my  coUeagues  to  support  the 
Qrem  amendment  to  demonstrate  effec- 
tively to  the  courto  and  HEW  that  this 
body — ^the  House  of  Bepresentetive,  the 
people's  House — believes  that  the  piuixMe 
of  schools  is  to  educate  children,  not  to 
engage  in  a  disruptive  scheme  of  social 
manipulation. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  I  would  like  to  relate 
one  of  the  experiences  of  the  Prince 
Oeorges  County  School  System  regard- 
ing busing,  because  it  relates  to  the  biU 
before  us.  

m  addition  to  a  citetion  which  HEW 
leveled  against  it,  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Prince  Oeorges  County  is  in- 
volved in  a  suit  in  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  Maryland.  The  plaintiffs  are  repre- 
sented by  att(»neys  of  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union  and  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advanconoit  of  Col- 
ored People.  The  court  has  ordered  a 
plan  to  bring  the  school  system  into 
"total  compliance  with  t&e  Brown-Swan 
standards"  by  10  aon.  August  22,  1972. 

It  is  impassible  to  design  a  plan  to  sat- 
is^ the  oourt  without  destroying  the 
concept  of  neighborhood  schools. 

Prince  Oeorges  County  School  System 
Is  greato:  in  size  than  Washington,  Bal- 
timore and  aU  the  area  in  b^ween.  One 
eould  take  the  map,  cut  out  Prince 
Georges  Coimty  and  superimpose  it  over 
Baltimore.  Washington,  and  the  area  in 
between  and  it  woulb  cover  it  completely. 
The  system  cavers  an  area  eight  times  as 
large  as  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  has 
more  pupils  than  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  is  the  10th  largest  system  in  the 
Nation.  At  the  present  time,  the  budget 
for  busing  in  Prlnoe  Oeorges  Coimty  is 
approxlmatdy  $6  minion  a  year.  The 
Prince  Oeorges  County  school  system 
has  more  t±um  700  buses,  about  the  same 
as  the  combined  fieets  of  the  pubUc  bus 
companies:  A.  B.  ft  W.,  Virginia:  WBM, 
Virginia;  and  WMA,  Mar^and.  The 
Prince  Oeorgee  County  sdiool  bus  fleet 
is  five  times  larger  than  WMA  which 
handles  public  transportation  for  Prince 
Oemrgee  County.  It  is  three  ttoies  larger 


than  A.  B.  ft  W.  whloh  not  only  handles 
publlo  transportatlan,  but  also  sohoid 
tzanaportatlan  for  the  Alexandria,  Vir- 
ginia sehools. 

There  are  230  sehools  in  tiw  Prtnoe 
Oeorges  County  school  system.  Of  theee. 
18  are  senior  nigh  and  48  Junior  high 
schools.  The  school  system  has  160.000 
studente. 

In  short,  busing  of  Prlnoe  Oeorges 
County  school  studente  is  already  big 
business. 

Some  county  schools  are  racially  un- 
balanced because  the  neighborhoods  they 
serve  are  racially  imbalanced. 

Prince  Georges  County  is  the  one  area 
where  blacks  have  been  able  to  find  hous- 
ing with  relative  ease.  There  are  more 
black-owned  hmnes  hi  Prince  Oeorges 
County  than  aU  the  rest  of  the  Washing- 
ton suburban  areas  combined.  The  por- 
centage  of  Negroes  in  Prince  Oecngas 
County  is  increasing  at  a  far  greator  rate 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area. 

In  the  1971-72  school  year  the  niunbw 
of  black  studmte  for  Prince  Georges 
County  increased  by  4,5(XI.  Ihe  number 
of  whites  decreased  by  2,500  leaving  a 
net  increase  for  black  and  white  of  2,000. 
Although  Prince  Oeorges  Cotmt7.  with 
an  80  percent  growth,  was  among  the 
Nation's  fastest  growing  counties  in  the 
past  decade,  it  can  be  seen  that  the  racial 
balance  is  tihanglng  far  greater  than  the 
total  growth  as  these  figures  indicate. 
Many  parente  wiU  not  aUow  their  chil- 
dren to  l>e  bused  past  their  n^hborhood 
school.  Many  are  putting  their  childrrai 
in  private  schools  and  many  others  are 
moving  from  the  county. 

One  Can  picture  an  Imaginary  black- 
white  demarcation  line  bulging  out  Into 
Prince  Georges  County.  An  example  is 
Dodge  Park  elementary  school  some  6 
miles  from  the  District  of  Columbia  line. 
In  1968,  black  studente  constituted  one- 
quarter  of  1  percent  of  the  student 
body.  Ih  1971  blacks  were  25  percent.  In 
1972,  they  wiU  exceed  30  percent.  Tou 
have  the  "domino"  etfeet  when  you  bus 
for  racial  eqtuUlaation.  One  school  after 
another  becomes  black  and  requires  more 
busing. 

In  summary,  the  growth  rate  of  blacks 
and  the  way  it  comes  about  makes  mock- 
ery of  any  attempt  to  "comply  with  the 
Brown-Swain  standards  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent." The  neighborhood  school  caneeKt 
is  abandoned  and  new  busing  plans  must 
constantly  be  revised  to  maintain  an  ar- 
tificial racial  balance  as  the  racial  bal- 
ance in  the  neig^iborhoods  is  constantly 
changing  Ihe  net  result  is  a  changing 
racial  standard  whidi  has  no  static 
meaning.  The  standard  was  12  percent  6 
years  ago,  22  percent  today,  and  wiU  be 
33  percent  5  years  hence.  And  the  Brown 
decision  was  handed  down  over  15  yean 
ago. 

Transportetion  is  not  the  only  element 
In  busing  for  nudal  balance.  Mnoe 
Oeorges  (bounty  schools  now  begin  aa 
euly  as  7:30  aon.  and  end  as  leUc  as  4 
p.m.  I  am  told  that  no  other  system  in 
Maryland  has  theee  extremes.  Busing 
times  shoidd  not  be  considered  in  terms 
of  averages,  but  in  terma  of  maximuma. 
Prince  Oeorges  County.  In  ejrtreme  eaam, 
has  a  90-minute  schedule.  Educators  t^ 


us  that  it  la  undesirable  for  schools  to 
have  more  than  one  staKtng  time  but 
smne  have  tiiree.  When  there  Is  more 
than  a  stagle  starting  time,  it  is  tanpes- 
slhle  to  tril  \rtiether  a  student  on  school 
property  ie  In  clasa  or  not. 

Many  poqple  have  related  individual 
busing  proUems  to  me.  The  Committee 
for  the  Advancement  of  Red  Amerioa — 
Ihdians — potnte  out  the  Court  order  re- 
lates to  blacks  whereas  it  shoidd  relate 
to  other  minorities  as  wril.  The  queetion 
raised  Is  whether  Indians  in  the  county 
are  to  be  racially  balanced.  T^ie  Indian 
mothn-  of  four  called  and  asked  what 
happens  to  her  ofEspring,  are  they 
counted  as  white  or  black?  Tliere  are  also 
14,586  Spanlsh-ape^cing  resldente  of  the 
county  many  of  whom  have  a  language 
problem.  Are  these  studente  also  to  be 
"balanced"?  I  have  previously  telated  the 
story  of  the  black  motiier  of  seven  who 
alreac^  sends  her  dtUdren  to  five  dlfCer- 
ent  sehools  at  four  different  tSmes.  And 
who  has  three  Junior  high  school  stu- 
dente attending  three  diffsrait  schools. 

Undo-  the  Board's  staff  plan  fbr  tiie 
fuU  19"^  session  the  seniore  of  senior 
iiigh  schools  could  be  at  one  school,  the 
Juniors  and  sophomores  at  another,  the 
Junior  hi^  studente  at  stffl  another  and 
the  elementary  at  again  another.  Thus  a 
family  with  several  (diildrBi  is  fteed  with 
children  attending  many  schools  and  liv- 
ing by  many  bus  schedules. 

Perhaps,  if  schools  open  early  enough, 
close  late  enough,  bus  long  enough,  stag- 
ger haun  and  ignore  individual  consider- 
attons  that  racial  balance  can  be 
achieved  with  a  "minimum"  of  busing.  Ih 
effect,  the  studente  ride  segregated  buses 
to  desegresated  schools  at  the  expense 
of  the  education  of  both  bused  and  non- 
bused  studente. 

The  Prince  Oeocges  County  board  n 
an  effort  to  comply  with  the  order  of 
the  district  court  haa  dheeted  Ite  staff 
to  proceed  immedlatdy  to  devdop  plans 
for  desegiegntlon  of  the  county's  aeoond- 
ary  sdioolB.  under  the  following  guide- 
lines and  oonatnilnte: 

Each  school  shall  reasonably  reflect 
the  overaU  racial  composition  of  the 
county  school  system,  and  in  no  dtcum- 
stanoe  d^aU  any  sehodl  have  a  maloiity 
of  a  minority  race,  apedflcally.  the  at- 
tainment of  a  standard  of  not  more  SB 
percent  Mack  student  body  is  deoned  to 
be  the  optiminn  practical  means  of 
achieving  such  resulte.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
strikes  me  aa  btdng  a  cadst  eoncept  to 
My  that  the  only  way  that  blade  children 
eanget  an  adequate  education  1*  if  they 
have  the  great  honor  and  privilege  of  go- 
ing to  a  school  that  has  a  majority  of 
whites  m  it 

That  to  the  eztoot  poaslhle.  such  a 
plan  raqulzB  the  least  ft»T"W^nt  of  addi- 
tional pupil  tnuiaiKirtatlon  oonsonant 
with  achieving  ttia  degree  of  raeial  bal- 
ance stipulated  in  above. 

Thai  no  schools,  as  a  leeult  of  imple- 
mentaiiwi  at  eudi  plan,  operate  at  more 
than  a  paroent  over  Ite  saating  eapadty. 

That,  in  adjusting  senior  high  attend- 
ance areas,  the  existing  senior  elaa  may 
eompMe  ite  attandanee  at  tta  onnent 
aoliael:  aooordlnily  tbat  in  nnmpiiting 
tile  radal  bolanoe  of  a  soiior  high,  con- 
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be  dlnetod  aolety  to  gndm 

llMiatlL  ^       ^ 

Tbat  plant  tor  tb*  daMfivBHwii  w 

MdltlllS  MDlor  Ui^  MtMMlft  to  dBMiOIMd 

■o  that.  If  i«— iiitWo  ttMv  ooHkl  to  Im- 
plMnnted  by  Swtaoitor  1973,  and  that 
plMU  Cor  <taMp«0afeian  of  extetlnc  Junior 
hiab  aohaola  to  develoiMd  w  at  to  enable 

tbflin  to  to  imptamanted  at  toon  ttaer»- 
aft«  at  it  faaalhUr  poMible,  taut  In  no  eate 
latar  than  the  opanlng  of  the  tecond 
•emattar  In  PUmuuy  of  1873. 

nia  boanl  further  initnicted  that  the 
ttaff  to  dlxeetad  to  eontlmw  to  develop 
pi  MM  for  dtatm  mr  atlnn  of  the  oountor'i 
•lameatary  achool  syatem.  such  plant  to 
btff>H~»  efZtotlve  with  the  opening  of 
gffii^^i  In  September  1873  and  that  the 
staff  to  directed  to  continue  to  achieve 
faculty  and  admlnlctratlve  ttaff  detegre- 
gatten  in  aeoordanoe  with  pait  board 
imH^if^  and  dlreetlTee. 

Iff  Chairman,  the  Pilnce  Oeorget 
County  School  Board  it  an  awolnted 
board,  not  an  elected  body.  It  refleett 
ntientltriT  the  wHl  of  the  Oovemor  of 
our  State.  It  may  not  neeeatarlly  to  re- 
apanilv«  to  the  wlU  of  the  puUlo.  Ttie 
praetnt  tehodl  board  It  almott  equally 
divided  on  bualng  matters.  Yet  my  quet- 
^n««»iw,  which  wat  answered  by  over 
32^)00  retpondentt,  Inrtlrmti^  that  8S  per- 
oant  of  my  oontUtnentt  ace  oppoeed  to 
buaing  for  racial  halannw, 

It  Is  difBoult  to  predict  vAiat  will  hap- 
pen en  lionday.  August  22.  1872.  Tbe 
board  wUl  not  have  tto  resultt  of  the 
staff  study  ui^  that  morning,  to  obvi- 
ously, there  wiU  not  to  adequate  time  for 
review  of  what  could  to  the  meet  impor- 
tant jitH***^  the  board  win  ever  make. 
M»  Chairman,  I  have  urged  the  school 
board  monben  to  dday  their  action  un- 
til Congreat  acts  on  this  important  legis- 
latinn. 

Tto  Orean  amendment  it  needed  to 
delay  enforoement  of  any  court  which 
would  require  bushig  until  Congreet 
f^T^^y  acta  on  thla  oompltK  matter.  As  a 
nytmhtrr  of  the  Coounlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  deplore  tto  failure  of  the  com- 
mittee to  act  on  moratorium  legltlatlon 
and  tto  oonstttutional  amendment  to 
prohltaii  racial  budng.  One  can  look  over 
tto  Katlan  and  tee  widely  varied  court 
IntKjaetatiana  of  racial  busing.  I 
stniDgly  support  the  patitage  of  HJl. 
1S8IS  haft  for  It  to  reepond  to  tto  real 
proUtmi  of  holing  the  Butb  amendment 
it  uecaawuy. 

Ux.  ICBEDB.  Mr.  Chalzman.  Members 
of  tba  Hooae.  at  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia ooRBctly  pointed  out,  tto  Court 
has  alwai*  had  tto  power  to  reopen  these 
casta,  and  toy  putting  it  in  tto  statute  we 
give  them  not  one  i^t  more  power  to 
leocder  and  reexamine  tto  fact  situation 
as  it  existed  at  the  time  of  tto  entry  of 
Cto  Older  and  tto  fiust  sitoaticn  as  it  may 
to  new.  Bideed.  in  ttie  Owaon  ease  tto 
Court  Indicated  tliat  ttda  iSiouId  to  done. 
So.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  raiadiitf  in  the 
reopener  daoae  does  not  oonie  fteas  tto 
iMlMBlpg,  bofe  It  oeoMe  from  tto  oomM- 
nattai  of  ItM  leopenlng  and  tto  appitea- 
tm  oC  tto  gtitdeilw*  at  set  forth  in  the 
bill  betforena. 

mow.  tore  it  wtai  wffl  hmen.  As- 
suming tto  reopener  pasted,  tto  caaes  in 
which  there  was  absolute  de  iun  seg- 


_^„. s^ioeU,  dual  sdioal 

can  to  reopened  and  tto  (ddl- 
4gmx—«»  tto  bill  now  stands— in  tto 
sixth  grade  and  below  even  in  thoae 
sotaols  eoukl  to  abaolotely  segregated. 
Tbcor  oonld  to  in  dual  school  syatems.  and 
there  is  nothing  that  oould  to  done  about 
it. 

If  this  reopener  carried,  and  if  this 
bill  passes  with  section  403  intact,  ob- 
viously ttot  Is  xmconstitutional,  as  I 
thinic  I  have  tried  to  point  out  before. 

But  tto  fact  Is  that  we  ought  to  know 
precisely  wtot  we  are  doing  when  we  do 
it  here.  I  suggest  that  is  patently  imeon- 
stttutlonaL 

We  are  told  day  after  day  here  on  tto 
floor  of  tto  House  ttot  we  Just  want  to 
make  the  same  law  S4)ply  all  over  tto 
Naa<m.  I  am  really  getting  a  little  irri- 
tated idxnit  ttot  because  tto  same  law 
does  apply  all  over  this  Nation.  De  Jure 
segregatitm  is  Just  as  wrong  in  California 
as  it  is  in  Alabama  or  M1ssis«1in>i.  and 
it  has  been  rooted  out  in  some  places  bet- 
ter, in  California  or  other  places,  than  it 
has  in  Alabama  or  Missliwirai.  Tlie  same 
law  with  regard  to  dual  systems  exists 
all  over  this  land,  and  if  there  is  a  school 
system  in  tto  State  of  California  ttot 
is  dual  it  win  to  rooted  out  as  it  would  in 
any  othM-  place.  So  the  same  law  does 
now  app^. 

Further,  section  407.  which  they  at- 
tempt to  put  in  in  tto  substitute  Is  sup- 
posedly a  limitation  of  orders,  but  it  does 
not  require,  as  the  Supreme  Court  has 
required  in  ev«y  instance  since  the  de- 
cision in  tto  Oreen  against  County  Board 
case,  an  afDrmative  duty  on  tto  part  of 
the  courts  to  reach  out  and  to  root  out 
tto  dual  school  system.  Under  tto  pro- 
posal of  the  genUeman  from  Minnesota 
we  oould  achieve  dual  school  system  or 
we  could  go  back  to  a  dual  school  system 
and  never  tove  an  obUgatien  on  tto 
sehooi  board  to  take  the  a£Drmative  ac- 
tion of  attempting  to  root  it  out. 

Tto  same  proUem  exists  with  his  pro- 
poaed  section  408.  Again,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  affirmative  duty  on  tto  school 
board  or  on  tto  courts  in  these  instances, 
as  has  so  often  been  enunciated  by  tto 
coiu^,  to  take  affirmative  action  to  root 
out  the  uneonstitutional  or  dual  school 
aystons  whl^  exist. 

For  all  of  these  reasons.  Mr.  Chairman. 
suad  many  others  tto  substitute  stould 
to  defeated. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Diove  to  strito  the  requisite  number  of 
wordt. 

Mr.  Ctoirman.  it  Is  not  difficult  to 
a^seet  tto  impact  of  tto  amendment  be- 
fore us:  it  would  simiHy  make  a  bad  bill 
even  worse.  Tto  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlvnan  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Qtni)  repreeents  an  opoi  invitation  to 
school  boards  throui^out  our  Nation  to 
discard  effective  court  orders  and  title  VI 
deaccregatlon  plans  already  Implemmted 
and  to  nagea  proceedings  to  bring  their 
pl<n»s  into  line  with.the  ineffective  guide- 
lines apOitd  out  in  HJl.  1391S. 

Tyn^rvB  the  tunnoil  such  a  provision 
would  create  in  sidioQl  districts  which 
tove  met  thdr  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  desegregate  by  reasdgning  stu- 
dents in  such  a  way  as  to  eUmtnate  il- 
legal 8C«regation.  Needless  to  say.  in 


many  commnnltlas  ttaaa  ■itlgniiMuU 
have  rehired  transportatloB  bayond  the 
next  cAaseat  seiiool. 

NOV.  along  eoaoes  tto  Congreis— aftar 
tto   fact— temng   those   distrtets   that 
wtot  ttiey  did  was  man  than 
and  ttot  ttoy  can  near  badcsttdi 

wtot  tto  courts  and  Federal  .^ 

said  was  required  by  tto  Constituticn 
no  longer  goes.  Congress  win  set  a  new 
standard  for  oomgdianoe  with  tto  Con- 
stitution. 

Tto  end  of  lUegid  segregation  in  many 
school  systems  has  not  Just  hwened; 
it  has  resulted  frxm  hard  work,  sweat, 
and  even  tto  Uood  of  many  theawmdi  of 
Americana— Maek  and  white— werktag 
in  their  conmnmitles  for  what  they  knew 
was  right.  A  provision  saeh  as  that  pi». 
posed  by  the  gentleman  frooi  Minmeeta 
(Mr.  QoTB)  would  effectively  cut  tto 
ground — indeed  tto  credtbUtty-^rosi 
under  this  loeal  Isaderstrip.  which  wa 
should  to  supporting,  by  saying  in  effect. 
"You  tove  tatoa  your  cooanunlty  too 
far.  Children  do  not  need  to  to  bussd 
beyond  the  next  dosott  school:  tto 
nelghtorhood  is  tto  appropriate  baste 
for  !««igning  children;  school  district 
lines  should  not  to  tampered  with." 

This  bin.  even  without  tto  so-ealled 
reopener  provislen  is  uneonstitutianal 
and  a  slur  on  our  Nationls  oommitmeat 
to  equal  opportunity.  With  tto  reopener. 
it  is  even  worse.  Tto  amendment  de- 
serves to  to  defeated  as  a  similar  pro- 
vision was  in  the  Committee  on  Eduea- 
tion  and  Later. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  see  how  a  re- 
opener provision  is  in  tto  Interests  of 
any  of  us.  Ttose  who  sivport  it  are  vot- 
ing against  tto  enlightened  leadership 
wMoh  has  emerged  in  their  congressioBal 
districts  to  deal  with  tto  lame  of  setoel 
desegregation.  I  cannot  vote  with  thess 
who  tove  tried  to  resist  tto  leqtdrementt 
of  the  law  Um  longest:  I  ahaO  vote  with 
the  enlli^tened  educational  and  poHtleal 
leaders  in  oommnnlttee  across  this  land 
who  are  meeting  tiietr  oonatttutleatf  oi>- 
ligatien  to  end  segregation.  A  vote  for 
the  ammdment  is  a  vote  for  retrogres- 
sion, a  vote  agahist  it  is  a  vote  ot  oonft- 
denee  in  thoee  leaders  and  parents  in 
oommunitics  wto  tove  met  this  chal- 
lenge and  have  prevailed  by  desegregat- 
ing their  schools  effectively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  driest  of  tto 
amendment. 

Mr.  ERISNBORN.  MT.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  tto  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  CiThaiiman,  there  are  thoee  ^»o 
would  ten  us  ttot  in  an  area  where  righta 
are  guaranteed  by  tto  Constitution  tto 
Congress  ought  to  leave  tto  oif  oreement 
of  those  rights  to  tto  courts,  ttot  we 
should  not  legislate  in  ttot  area. 

I  reject  ttot  argument  I  believe  we 
have  not  only  the  right  but  also  tto  duty 
to  legislate  to  establish  tto  oMans  to 
enforce  constitutional  rights.  I  believe 
ttot  tto  attemi^  to  legislate  hi  this  bill 
In  tto  area  of  tto  rights  to  to  protected 
relevant  to  nontegregated  education  is  a 
proper  exercise  of  tto  authority  of  tto 
Congress. 

Ttore  are  those  wto  tell  us  that  thii 
is  strictly  an  antihusixw  blU,  that  calllBg 
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{ram  ongoa  Is  aiavlad  than  bmv  M 
^icasontorswthaW  beeaMall  «aan 
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SoS  or  ti»  Mrt  mweet  setoal  t»  Ms 
°^ry,^^  1 1  gBTillwn  ol  tto  •m  ot  tto 
.Miitr  of  thai  etalM  it  may  to  ttoA 

S0  I  rise  in  opposition  to  tto 
latnt  offered  tagr  tto  genUewoman  from 

oeegHi. 

m  tto  bill  I  brieve  there  is  a  logical 
jlffamtletian  made  between  tto  loiwer 
graits  and  tto  upper  gradas.  Tliere  is  a 
^croice  between  the  remedies  ttot  are 
amilBble.  For  tto  wper  gnOm  a  list  of 
ifiill"  are  available.  Busing  is  one  of 
tiMse  remedies,  but  as  a  last  resort  after 
otter  remedies  tove  been  attempted  by 
tto  courts. 

Tto  fact  ttot  there  is  a  diflermfciation 
between  tto  upper  and  lower  grades  I 
jBritere  is  a  rcas«BaUe  exercise  of  tto 
judgment  of  the  Congress.  Thoee  wto  are 
altering  school,  leaving  their  home  en- 
vironment for  tto  first  time,  to  spend  a 
part  of  tto  day  in  a  school  oivlrooment. 
arc  tto  least  able  to  take  tto  long  dis- 
tance bushig.  Tto  most  important  thing 
for  them  is  to  stay  in  tto  neighborliood, 
with  cUUren  thai  ttoy  know,  in  an  area 
tlutt  would  be  more  f  aanUar  to  them. 

As  the  child  gets  older,  it  is  lees  im- 
portant that  tto  child  be  educated  in 
his  Twigb^KT*''*'^  We  all  know  by  tto 
%iHM  our  children  graduate  from  high 
sehwd  they  travel  long  distances,  per- 
haps across  the  coxmtry  or  perhaps  to 
other  parts  of  the  wwld,  to  get  their 
educational  e^qTerience. 

So  applying  different  standards  to 
grades  one  through  six  and  tto  grades 
seven  and  above  I  believe  is  a  legitimate 
eierciae  of  tto  discretion  that  this  Con- 
grees  can  utilise  in  tlus  area  of  establish- 
ing tto  remedies  for  the  enforcement  of 
tto  constitutional  rights  ttot  we  are 
trying  to  enforce  and  in  giving  equal 
education:-!  opportunity. 

I  would  fear  ttot  if  the  Green  of  Ore- 
gon amendment  were  adopted  the  bill 
would  be  subject  to  attack  as  being  un- 
constitutional. I  beUeve  if  tto  Quie  sub- 
stitute is  adopted  we  will  to  on  more 
solid  constitutional  ground.  Of  course 
the  court,  as  has  teen  pointed  out,  will 
have  the  last  word  in  any  event,  but 
we  should  do  tto  beet  job  we  can  in  see- 
ing ttot  this  bill  is  on  solid  constitutional 
ground. 

I  will  to  toppy  to  yield  to  n^  coii- 
league  from  Qlinocs. 

Mr.  MEKVA.  I  will  agree  with  tto  gen- 
tleman that  Congress  also  has  tto  re- 
sponsibiUty  for  enforcing  constitutional 
rights.  I  do  not  know  anybody  wto  says 
to  the  contrary:  but  I  ask  tto  gentle- 
man wbat  do  we  say  in  resporaee  to  a 
court  that  says  a  fifth  grader  is  being 
denied  equal  protection  of  the  laws  and 
protection  can  only  to  afforded  him  by 
transportation?  Hew  does  ttot  square 
with  the  CozHtltution  of  tto  I^sited 
States? 

Mr.  ERLBtBORH.  Tto  gentleman  Is 
presuming  tto  court  wlO  say  tto  oed(y 
CXVm 18«K-PKrt» 


otiitto  faotfc.  I  tutoilt  we 
arbitrary  cAelees  all  tto  timav 
Mr.  MXKVA.  In  ttoCenstttatien? 
Mr.  EBUE1930RN.  By  danylag  tto 
right  of  an  lft>  or  18-year-ald  to  vote 
in  an  elaction.it  is  unaoostttutienal,  ha- 
causa  U  is  arbitrary.  Howaver,  U  you  sei 
theagaat  18,  then  tto  17-s»ar  aids  will 
argue  ttoy  are  b^ng  di^iived  of  tb^ 
conUitutioDal  rights.  S»  it  mi#it  appear 
arbitrary  to  set  a  specllia  aga  Uaoit. 

I  do  not  brieve  it  is  arbitrary,  however, 
to  recognise  that  certain  <>>m»rti»s  might 
be  vtoget  for  older  eUldren  but  not  for 
the  yoamser. 

Mr.  C^ELLKR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  moive 
to  strike  tto  last  word.  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  tto  so-called  reckoning  am«xd- 
menU.  Not  cmly  cases  involving  pupil 
busing  would  to  invcdved,  but  all  manner 
and  kinds  of  school  desegregation  caaes. 
in  fact  a  myriad  of  cases  would  to  in- 
volved. Courts  are  mandated  to  modify 
any  previous  court  order  where  tto 
court  complained  of  did  not  follow  the 
shopping  list  of  remedies,  and  the  spe- 
cific order  of  that  shopping  list  out- 
lined In  section  402  of  the  bill.  If 
yon  wiB  examine  section  402.  you  will 
see  the  different  types  of  remedies  in- 
volved and  the  specific  order  of  priority 
set  forth.  Reopening  and  modification 
of  prior  orders  depends  on  whether  prior 
decisions  compiled  with  this  bilL  Other- 
wise the  case  "shall"  to  reopened  and 
tto  decree  shall  to  "modified."  That  Is 
a  very  far-reaching  provision.  How  many 
existing  court  orders  wlQ  to  jeopardized; 
how  many  are  vulnerable  to  modifica- 
tion? 

Mr.  (^airman,  during  hearings  before 
a  Judiciary  subcommittee  then  Acting 
Attorney  General  Richard  Kleindiezist 
testified  concerning  the  so-called  reopen- 
ing provision  of  ILR.  13915. 

Tto  Attorney  General  asserted  ttot 
all  desegregation  cases,  even  wtore  bus- 
ing was  not  an  Issue  and  ttough  com- 
pletely litigated  and  a  final  decree  issued, 
could  be  reopened.  Under  the  reopening 
provision,  the  Attorney  General  further 
stated  that  the  courts  could  order  busing 
wtore  none  had  been  ordered  eartor. 
Indeed,  HEW  has  advised  tto  committee 
ttot  154  school  districts'  assignment 
plans  in  19  States  would  to  vulnerable 
to  reopening  under  tto  provisions  of  this 
proposed  amendment.  Wtot  a  waste. 

I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  from  Mr. 
Kleindleiisfs  testimony,  Mr.  McCIokt 
of  our  committee  asked  the  following 
questions: 

Mr.  McOlobt.  Is  it  yrmr  opinion  that  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  1391S  would  ptwvWe  a 
light  then  to  reopen  •U  of  the  (l«Mgrcg»tton 
caaee  that  hare  alieaitT  been  Ilt^sted.  even 
thoee  mat  have  be«n  decided  by  tfae  Supreme 
Court? 

Mr.  KixxsnixssT.  And  If  reopened,  with 
respect  to  many  (cases)  where  there  is  so 
bualng,  tmder  this  law  there  could  be  some 
busing. 

Mr.  MCCWMiT.  Would  the  rl^ht  to  reopen 
apply  only  to  caaea  wbich  involve  busing? 

Mr.  KLsnnixsiwT.  NOk  sir. 

Mr.  MoClobt.  Are  we  talking  about  oaly 
busing  caaes  or  all  desegregation  caaea? 

Mr.  Kxxnmxmr.  AS  dssBgregsttoa  cases, 
even  when  basins  might  not  even  be  an 


■««M>ytto 
psttrttlssMt  iarllt  1ft  tt»i 
tmA  obtala  a  new  a*«ar  ta 
piwtteute'  cttM* 

Mr.  McOlost.  Bo  aU   deaegregation 
that  bass  taea  UUgatsd  and  la  wMch  there 
have  baaa  flaal<decMias  caa  bsresBeoedl 

its.  ITisiwisiiii  Tea.  air;  ■■*  If  Utay 
MopsB  thMi,  ta»  Oowrt  oeoM  oeaar.  aa  a 
raaedy.  boatag.  wtaan  tter  taeA  oaa*  baSon. 

96,  that  clesrlr  tedteatea  ttntt  bnelpg 
alooe  is  not  ittvalvad  1b  the  tttoatloa. 

i«  Is  iMlitfany  c*«lo«a  tnm  Xtm  AttsicMy 
Oaaersl'a  owa,  latespreeaUan  tlMtt  a*  aelwol 
adnttalatratoe  wUI  know  wtutt  the  law  U  or 
what  la  rcqutEad  of  him.  Oonf  ualon  and  liti- 
gation surety  wlU  ensue. 


tto  pressures  open  a  sehool 
aultenrlty  thai  does  oak  wlah  to  rcopta 
a  ease  or  laodlf  y  a  case.  Tbiak  wte*  idnd 
of  prcsssra  would  to  brooeM  to  baar  up- 
on that  school  beard  to  fartaig  a  oMtion  to 
reopen  a  previous  esae?  We  wo^M  have 
eoafuston  tdulee  oonfomdad.  It  is  tto 
best  situatian  I  know  to  cncowage  idl 
naanncr  and  kinds  of  litigation. 

IX  tto  reopening  provisifln  buraaHe 
law.  It  is  paiaaf uUy  obvious  from  tto  At- 
torney General's  own  intMpiateUoo  ttot 
no  sctool  adalnistrstor  will  kuow  what 
tto  law  is  or  what  is  required  of  him. 
Ckxxfusion  and  litigation  eik^  will  en- 
sue. 

I  urge  that  tto  reopening  provisiODfi  be 
defeated. 

Tto  text  of  tto  Attorney  (3eneral'6 
testimony  on  this  provision  before  Sub- 
committee No.  5  of  tto  Committee  on  tto 
Judiciary  on  April  12.  It73  folloos: 

Mr.  McClobt.  In  reviewing  H.K.  1»1»  in 
vour  statement,  you  mmtlon  that  the  Oon- 
grees  Is  conalderlng  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  busing  problem — "one  that  permits  re- 
openlxig  of  ealBUiig  boatng  onlera." 

Mr.  KuaKomrar.  Bight.  Seetton  4as  of  tJ>e 
substantive  legislation  says  tbat  upon  the 
appUcaitlon  of  any  school  agency,  every  de- 
segregation order  that  ezlats  In  this  eonatry 
may  be  reopened  to  see  to  It  that  1*  meets 
the  Btandarda  set  forth  ta  thla  legMatlon. 
And  that,  it  seems  to  me.  la  tba  gieat  mar 
ed^jrlng  feature  of  this  legislation.  I  do  not 
think  that  there  Is  anybody  in  the  coun- 
try that  can  speak  with  mora  coovlnclng 
clarity  and  persuasion  than  the  Oongreee  of 
the  XTbtted  8t««ea,  as  i*  has  dona  so  many 
timea  In  the  past,  and  aay  that  w«  have  a  na- 
tional probLns  here,  tbat  there  ia  a  nattooal 
staBXiard  that  U  sota^  to  be  mat  by  every- 
ooa.  If  you  ace  going  to  s^  that,  than  it 
aeema  to  me  that  you  have  got  to  paanlt  the 
reopening  of  cases  to  come  within  that  staod- 
ard.  Some  wffl  reqtrtre  more  and  some  will 
require  Iflaa  buabtg. 

Mr.  McCx.osr.  Is  it  your  opinion  tbat  the 
enactment  of  HJl.  13816  would  provide  a 
rii^t  then  to  reopen  all  of  tba  rtaaeiiiiigstlon 
caaea  tbat  have  already  been  ilttgated.  even 
thoee  that  have  been  decided  by  the  Supreme 
Court? 

Mr.  Ki-riwiiiKiraT.  And  if  reopened,  with  re- 
spect to  m«ny  where  there  is  no  bming,  tm- 
der  this  law  there  could  be  aooa  boalag. 

Chairman  rtww^wm  wtti  tha  gantMBan 
yield? 

Mr.  MfiCuMT.  Would  tka  right  to  reopen 
apply  only  to  caaaa  whloh  lasUva  busing} 

Mi.  Kuammmn.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  UoCXoBT.  Axe  wa  taUdng  about  only 
busing  cases  or  all  itiwinregstlnn  caaaa? 

Mr.  KLxnnnuvBT.  AIT  desegregation  cases. 
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•T«n  in^n  bu«ln«  might  not  even  be  mU»- 
•ue  m»oly«l  tnlt.  TVju  BJW  going  to  h»ve  ttx 
opporeonlty  for  •  ■ehool  acraey  t»  o^P* J^ 

wM  •atwwl  into  13  yw«  f^-  <'<^«2^t^ 
laid  down  •  nuttotukl  flUxtdMtl  Mid  we  want 
to  rMUunU*  tbl«  muI  apply  tlie  mnediet  wd 
nrtoritle*  mt  forth  in  the  n*Uonal  *«mI»k1«. 
and  obUln  a  new  order  in  thU  p»rtlcul»r 

cMe. 

Mr  McCloby.  8o  M  de«egreg»tkm  owee 
that  bwf  been  litigated  and  In  which  Ujere 
have  been  final  dedalona  can  be  reopened? 

Bfr  KLMomMsnT.  Tee.  fir  and  If  they  re- 
open them,  the  Court  could  order,  ae  a  rem- 
edy   bualng,  where  they  had  none  before. 
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Mr.  RUTH.  a«r.  Ctudrmaa,  I  move  to 
strlto  the  *«q\il«lte  niunber  of  worda. 

B«r.  Chairman,  I  think  we  need  to 
get  our  feet  back  on  the  floor,  and 
find  out  what  we  are  talking  about. 
We  started  out  with  the  Green  amend- 
ment, and  then  we  had  the  O'Hara 
amendment  to  the  Green  amendment, 
and  the  Quto  subetltute.  All  the  O'Hara 
subetltute  doee  la  to  change  'Jie  wording, 
take  out  that  rhrase  which  said  "or  the 
next  nearest  school."  and  then  the  Qule 
subetltnte.  where  the  point  was  to  have 
a  different  ruling  for  the  flrst  through 
the  sixth  grades,  and  toe  seventh 
through  the  12th  grades.  None  of  these 
have  opposed  the  reopening  clause.  I 
repeat,  none  of  them  have  opposed  the 
reopeiing  clause. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  time  to  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Orbh«)  for  her  kind 
remarks,  and  to  assure  her  that  it  was 
a  irteasure  for  me  to  have  the  gentle- 
woman offer  the  amendment. 

Most  of  the  Members  received  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  frwn  me  with  regard 
to  the  reopening  clause,  and.  therefore. 
I  would  like  to  talk  about  the  reopening 
section  at  this  time. 

I  would  first  like  to  go   to  the  bill, 
and  I  take  this  from  the  bill— 
abm  be  r^jpened  and  modified  to  comply 
with  tJ»e  provlalona  of  ttol*  act 

That  Is  the  whole  story— shall  be  re- 
opened to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 

this  act.  ,,         .     , 

I  887  to  the  Members  that  if  we  had 
not  had  certain  court  decisions  that  we 
would  not  have  this  biU  before  us  today. 
I  also  say  are  we  so  unfair  in  this  bill 
that  we  would  consider  passing  legisla- 
tion to  help  with  the  busing  problem  and 
say  bo  the  school  boards  that  have  al- 
ready had  a  decision,  "You  are  stuck 
with  It,  we  do  not  give  you  any  reUef ." 
If  we  do.  we  destroy  the  bill.  This  would 
be  no  bill  if  we  did  not  give  those  schools 
who  already  have  been  ruled  against  an 
opportunity  to  reopen  them  where  com- 
pilanoe  comes  within  the  provisions  of 
this  bill.  ^  . 

So  I  beeeech  you  in  toe  spirit  of  fair- 
ncas:  Do  not  say  to  tooae  who  have 
already  been  discriminated  against,  "We 
closed  toe  door  on  you,  but  we  promise 
not  to  let  It  happen  In  the  otoer  areas 
of  toe  Unltod  States." 

Mr.  YOUMQ  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  toe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUTH.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUMQ  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  tHaJtk  tbe  gaastleman  for  yielding,  and 
I  would  ask  tbls  question  of  the  gentle- 
man: 


Beginning  in  section  401.  the  Green 
amen4U«it  says,  "On  the  application  of 
an  edOoational  agency."  I  wonder  if  the 
gentleman  would  comment  on  his  feel- 
ings as  to  what  would  qualify  as  an  edu- 
cational agency?  ^  ^ 

Mr  RUTH.  This  is  a  problem  that  you 
people  seem  to  have  in  Florida,  and  we 
have  discussed  toat.  and  to  me  an  edu- 
cational agency  is  the  school  board,  and 
tooee  people  who  operate  the  schools. 

If  you  will  look  in  title  V,  under  "Defi- 
nitions." and  I  have  Just  had  some  help 
here  by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Waooonwkr).  it  says: 

The  term  "educational  agency"  means  a 
local  educational  agency  or  a  'State  educa- 
tional agency"  aa  defined  by  section  801  (lc> 
of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965. 


I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
for  his  assistance  and  I  point  out  that 
toat  appears  on  page  39  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUTH.  I  yield  to  ihe  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Norto  Carolina. 

The  major  school  system  in  my  dis- 
Uict  is  one  of  those  which  is  operating 
now  imder  a  court  order.  It  Involves  toe 
famous  Swann  case  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred  in  earlier  colloquy  this 
evening. 

I  concur  in  the  view  of  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  toat  it  would  oe  unthinkable 
for  tols  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
without  giving  the  school  system  the 
nght  to  have  cases  that  have  already 
been  disposed  of  before  this  act  becomes 
law  an  opportunity  to  have  those  cases 
reopened  and  reconsidered  under  the 
tciins  and  conditions  outlined   in  this 

bill. 
Mr.  RUTH.  Mr.   Chairman.  I  thank 

the  gentleman. 

Mr.  A/TTTiRT.T,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  Quie  amend- 
ment and  support  toe  amendment  of- 
fered by  toe  gentlewoman.  Mrs.  Grkkn, 
and  Mr.  OUara  to  the  Equal  Educa- 
tional Opportunities  Act.  which  would 
permit  toe  reopening  of  existing  de- 
segregation cases  to  bring  the  school  dis- 
tricts involved  in  toose  cases  in  line  with 
toe  new  desegregation  guidelines  set 
fcrto  in  tois  legislation. 

I  annoimced  last  week,  immediately 
after  this  legislation  was  reported  by 
toe  Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
that  I  was  prepared  to  offer  this  same 
cmendment  in  toe  event  that  no  mem- 
ber of  toe  committee  did  so.  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  toe  amendment  has  already 
been  offered. 

The  need  for  this  amendment  is  ob- 
vious, Mr.  Chairman.  There  is  absolutely 
no  reason  why  the  Winston-Salem/ 
Porssrto  County  school  system,  for  in- 
stance, should  have  to  continue  to  bear 
toe  heavy  financial  and  social  burden  of 
massive  forced  busing  when  this  legisla- 
tion prescribes  much  less  drastic  condi- 
tions for  providing  quaUtv  education  to 
children  in  some  other  area  of  the  coun- 

tty. 

In  Winaton-Salem.  32,220  of  toe  school 
system's  44,000  students  rode  buses  to 
school  this  past  school  year.  About  two- 


thirds  of  toem  were  based  bseause  thty 
lived  beyond  walking  distance  of  a  sehaol, 
bat  more  than  ona-thlrd — more  than 
ll.OM  chndrm— were  tawd  solely  to 
achieve  oourt-requlred  racial  balances  In 
the  elementary  and  secondary  sdiools. 

One  hundred  flftjr-MTen  new  buses 
were  required  to  ImplsmMiit  toat  order. 
Badi  of  toose  buses  cost  ft.SOO  to  boy, 
and  it  eosts  91,000  a  ye«r  to  maintain 
toem,  wtthout  mentioning  the  additional 
costs  in  bus  drtvwrs'  salaries.  The  super- 
intendent of  schools  In  Wlnston-Salem 
has  told  me  toat  this  massive  busing  pro- 
gram requires  an  operating  budget  of  $1.4 
million.  That  figure  represents  almost 
eitactly  a  100-p«went  increase  In  trans- 
portation costs  over  the  previous  year. 

r  have  said  on  many  occasions  that, 
when  funds  for  higher  teachers'  salaries, 
school  building  Improvements,  and  other 
basic  educational  needs  cannot  be  sufB- 
clently  met  with  existing  revenues.  It 
makes  no  sense  to  impose  overwhelming 
additional  costs  for  buying  new  fleets  of 
buses  to  conduct  an  artlflcini  and  arW- 
trery  social  experiment  in  the  name  of 
quality  education. 

Now  it  seems  that  some  of  my  col- 
leagues have  agreed  toat  this  holds  true 
for  the  school  systems  in  their  districts, 
but  that  the  financial  and  human  ex- 
pense  of  massive  forced  busing  Is  entirely 
justified  and  proper  for  the  Wlnston- 
Salem  school  system  and  for  other  sys- 
tems currently  under  court  order  to  bus 
students  for  racial  balance. 

This  kind  of  hypocrisy  smd  duplicity 
makes  a  farce  out  of  toe  express  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation— to  provide  equal 
educational  opportunities  to  all  our  chil- 
dren. 

What  is  equal  about  requiring  one 
i^chool  svstem  to  spend  more  than  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  buy  school  buses  to  send 
children  to  schools  thej-  should  not  have 
to  attend  in  the  first  place,  while  an- 
other school  system  can  spend  that  some 
mUlion  dollars  for  upgrading  its  faculty, 
or  for  building  new  facilities,  or  for  the 
other  basic  needs  essential  to  a  good 
education? 

What  is  equal  about  making  a  chua 
in  Wlnston-Salem  travel  20  mUes  to 
school  every  day  on  a  bus,  while  a  child 
in  Hartford.  Conn.,  is  free  to  walk  to  the 
school  in  his  neighborhood? 

What  is  equal  about  these  conditions? 
Nothing.  Yet  this  is  what  the  Equal  Ed- 
ucational Opportimlties  Act  in  its  present 
form  calls  for. 

Obviously,  the  reopenLig  clause  is 
warranted,  it  is  needed,  and  I  also  believe 
it  is  imperative  for  all  grades  from  the 
flrst  grade  through  the  12th.  We  must 
provide  protection  for  all  our  children. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  seeing  its  enactment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  toe  gentleman's  amend- 
ment to  restore  a  provision  to  HJl.  18916 
to  allow  school  districts  imder  busing 
orders  to  reopen  toelr  proceedings  in  the 
Court. 

Two  years  ago,  I  wrote  in  a  weekly 
news  column  that  we  in  toe  South  are 
not  asking  for  special  handling  and  spe- 
cial treatment  with  regard  to  desegrega- 
tion of  our  school  sarstem.  Now,  as  toen, 
we  are  merely  asking  that  laws  which  we 
deem  unworkable,  especially  concerning 
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vqii«y,  bm  anpUedeouaUy  thrwighoiit  tb« 
TAittad  Btatea.  We  an  tick  and  Uz«d  at 
balBg  tbe  BcaotgoaJL  If  th*  laws  being 
aoBUBi.  in  tbe  Soirtlx  are  Just  and  eatuO, 
^j^dtfOMMt  that  they  also  be  aiwUed 
]grt)r  and  equally  to  all  sections  at  tba 
covtry. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  would  report  a  bill  to 
Uis  House  of  R^rescntativs*  which 
voold  finally  ^ve  toe  South  equal  treat- 
tBcnt  In  toe  busing  controversy,  but  once 
aaia  we  are  being  asked  to  w^for  a  blU 
wbkh  grants  roUef  to  toe  Norto  whila 
Out  Souto  continues  to  suffer.  This  bill 
win  aUow  a  moratorium  on  busing  for 
nortoem  Statss  Uke  Michigan  but  will 
coottnue  busing  In  the  South.  I  know  tha 
people  of  my  home  State  of  Alabama  are 
not  willing  to  give  this  type  of  help  to 
ocff  northern  neighbors  who  were  all  too 
eager  to  refuse  us  such  help  a  few  years 
ago.  Certainly,  if  legislation  is  not  passed 
Qov  to  remedy  this  sttuatktt  in  toe 
South,  we  win  nevCT  be  rid  of  the  menace 
of  busing. 

If  busing  is  the  least  desirable  remedy 
fox  alleged  denial  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  or  of  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  as  the  committee  bill  states,  then 
vby  Is  It  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
Soato?  In  the  interest  of  Justice,  I  ask 
the  Members  of  this  body  to  vote  in  favor 
of  tha  amendment  to  allow  school  dis- 
trk:ts  under  busing  orders  to  re<H>en  toeir 
proceedings  in  the  Court  in  order  to  let 
the  Southern  States  have  an  equal  op- 
portunity to  find  better  remedies  for  toe 
dual  school  system. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Quie  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may  have  the  com- 
mittee's attention.  We  have  worked  very 
hard  on  this  bilL  Tbe  Quie  substitute  in- 
cludes ^1  of  the  President's  language 
recommended  by  the  administration  and 
carefully  worked  out  by  the  Office  of  the 
Attorney  General  to  maintain  that  very 
careful  and  narrow  balance,  between  the 
right  of  the  Congress  to  establish  cer- 
tain limitatiaas  unA  a  long  line  of  Su- 
preme Court  firpjsiftns  on  busing  itself. 

Now  I  know  that  toere  are  a  lot  of 
temptations  around  here  and  I  know 
tbait  there  are  great  pressures.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is — ^if  you  want  a  bill,  an 
honest  to  goodness  bill,  that  wiU  stand 
UP  and  will  do  all  toe  things  that  you 
want  it  to  do— toen  I  say  to  .stay  wito 
the  experts. 

You  are  not  going  to  be  writing  legis- 
latloD  on  the  floor  here  on  something  as 
important  as  this  issue.  So  I  am  standing 
wito  the  ado^nistration  biU  becauw  it 
was  carefully  toought  out  and  there  has 
been  testimony  on  It.  Now  what  tbe 
gentleman  frcsn  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qun) 
has  dene,  in  addition  to  taitmt  all  oi 
tbe  language  carefully  worked  out  so 
that  we  are  not  struck  down  in  the  Gtu- 
preme  Court  as  ao  nwnr  have  poredleted 
aU  day  here— the  genttriwan  baa  taken 
tbe  langtMce  ttmJi  we  tarn  ta-oucht  be- 
fore this  ComB^tee  at  tbe  Whole  and 
be  bM  added  to  it  tbe  reapwiing  dauae. 
I  have  said  ttaat  we  ougbt  to  treat  ev- 
ery scboei  tbe  namri  North  or  Souto  or 
Sasior  Weet. 

Ihe  author  has  taken  the  other  pro- 
posals Inoorporated  in  toe  Green  amend- 
ment. I  know  toere  Is  temptation  over 


hM»t»tUiUilatblB«to»Iar.  U  you  vote 
down,  the  QH«»-sHbatituto  amwiiwint, 
you  are  tempted  to  go  abeaA  witb  tbe 

yoft  may  find  youraetf  aBlna  fcsa  tar  on 
this  whole  subject  and,  indeed,  make  ttae 
dire  predietioBe  of  these  wbe  b*ve  said 
that  tblabfli  la  gxtins  to  bastruek  doma 
as  lUMonatlttttlonal  oobmi  true. 

I  say  thai  you  ouidht  to  stay  with  tbia 
committee.  This  committee  held  exten- 
sive bearings.  We  cttd  net  brtag  a  frivo- 
lous bin  here.  We  recogniaed  what  tbe 
probknaa  were.  They  said  tba*  we  would 
never  get  this  bill  to  the  floor  of  tbe 
House  smd  we  did  get  it  to  tbe  floor  of 
toe  House. 

So  I  say  to  you— stay  wito  tbe  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  committee.  This 
sjityfti^tA  will  i^ve  you  the  leeway  tbat 
you  need  to  take  care  of  tbexe(H>ener. 

As  to  the  other  probleqoa  tbat  you  have 
brought  up,  wfaieb  should  have  been 
brought  up  in.  our  comatittee,  and  voted 
on  in  our  committer— if  toey  should  be 
restored  here  on  t2»e  flow— I  teU  you  this, 
you  are  running  the  risk  of  tighten  ing 
this  so  tight  that  it  is  going  to  be  held 
unconstitutional 

I  am  relying  on  the  fif  to  section  oi  the 
14th  amendment  which  says  that  Con- 
gress may  place  limitations  on  the  guar- 
antees and  the  rigbts  Incorporated  in 
toe  14th  amendment. 

In  our  best  judgment — ^in  the  best 
judgment  of  the  admijjistratlon— in  tbe 
best  judgment  of  tbe  President  of  this 
country — and  In  the  best  judpncnt  of 
those  in  the  Department  of  JusUc*— by 
saying  toat  we  can  bus  to  the  next 
closest  school,  toe  O'Hara  amendment 
would  be  a  certain  road  to  having  the 
courts  hold  this  whole  bill  unconstitu- 
tional because  the  courts  have  already 
said  that  busing  is  legal  in  Swann.  You 
are  not  going  to  turn  tbat  around.  Just 
the  other  day  In  the  flfto  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  in  New  Orleans,  tbe  court 
remanded  two  cases  to  the  lower  courts 
in  Corpus  Christi  and  in  Austin  and  toe 
court  said — "Kxamine  aH  the  otoer  al- 
ternatives— but  you  cannot  deny  busing 
if  toere  are  any  other  alternatives." 

So  what  we  are  doing  here  as  legis- 
lators Is  putting  in  wb^  we  believe  are 
reasonable  limitations  so  that  we  do  noi 
have  a  repetition  of  children  being 
bused  20  and  30  and  40  miles,  2  hours  a 
day.  What  we  are  doing  here  is  placing 
a  reasonable  limitation  in  whicb  we  be- 
lieve, and  toe  Justice  Department 

The  CHAIBMAN.  The  time  of  tbe 
gentleman  has  expired. 

'By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Pucxhski 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 

minutes.)        

Mr.  FtJCINSKI.  What  we  are  asking 
this  House  to  do  is  to  go  along  wito  those 
people  who  have  carefully  worked  t2iis 
out  and  brou^t  to  you  a  bin  that  I  be- 
lieve will  stand  up  and  will  bring  the 
people  of  this  country  the  relief  toey  are 
seeking  from  all  toe  turmoil  and  chaos. 
ISi.  DEZTNia.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  agree 
with  toe  gentleman  from  Illinois  on  a 
great  deal  of  what  he  says,  and  I  am  very 
i^r^yinuM  to  pass  a  censtitutiotaal  bilL  I  do 
not  think  we  diould  have  to  aoaend  ttae 
Coastltutian  on  this  quaatlon.  and  I  per- 
sonally  would  be  v«C9  much  afraid  of  tbe 
O'Hara  amendmmt.  I  would  not  go  along 


vtkhil 

catM.  ttae  Cau>ta«ruak  < 

ataiitar  atetHiB.  Ibu  tb«k  caM  it 

au»sta4»f>  but.  I  aaa  afndd  td  it. 

Mk.  fUCPMBP.  Mr.  ChaimwA  il  aay 
oeliaaflM  wiByMd »•  ttDS^ i  ««1  make 
one  Xuztba*.  uhaiiuatli  I  ibaiiUl  Uka 
tha  TTswa  ta  f  iifiilj  eoaaidar  tha  Qwa 
-1-^"*-*-  If  ygu  vole  u»  tbe  Quie  aa^ 
atiiMte^  yoa  vUi  bave  evetytMHB  tha* 
tba  iiilintiialiatinn  baa 
ploB  tba  iiBiiiaFr.  vtm  iba  oAbar 
that  certainly  concern  aaaae  ei 
wtaa  said  tbat  we  oiu^t  to  treaft  every 
sebeel  dtoMet  c«uaiiy  in  ttaia  ookiIxt. 
If  yo«  start  iDoliiv  avoNMi  a*  tbia  laAe 
haur  irttta  other  btaa^  yeu  h»  ■otas  to 
find  tbat  jroa  bave  spent  a  wiHia  day 
'-gfT'-"-T  a  UH  tbai  wmcr  vanr  waU  ba 
sba^doma  toy  tba  Supmne  <kM*t. 

For  tbafc  roMsn  I  mm  ya»  ta  skaor 
wito  toe  subatttaae  o8ereA  by  the  fentie- 
zaan  froaa Mlnaasota  (Mr.  Qioai. 

Mr.  CbalTman.  if  I  baire  tiaie 
ii«.  X  wiM  Held  (a  toe  aanktan 
TndifffTf^  (Mr.  Damna) . 

Mr.DSNMZ&Mr.  Cteinaafn.  ill  odstat 
ask  toe  gentleman  from  nwnati.  I  am 
noi  a*  suia  that  tbe  Gkf  eca  aaaandaHnt 
has  anyiUnc  wrang  wMb  it.  Wbai  is  tbr 
ocmmtU^t^tmtA  \tmta  for  tba  Aiffiwr 
trccteoMit  ha  reanaet  ta  tbe  siztb  «rada 
and  ui¥ter?  "Qm  «■)»  tbing  I  kaoir  of  la 
tbat  an  offtaand  reoMurk  made  kgr  Josfic* 
Burger  aa  to  wiiafc  waa  iciaarnalia 

IbcCSHMBMAM.Ttaetbnaol  tbesen- 
tleman  has  esqplred. 

iBf  nnaaaa^nis  ceoaent  Mr.  Damna 
was  allowed  U»  paeoced  tor  1  addttionaL 
minwtf  > 

Mr.  DEmoS.  Tbe  only  baaia  for  tbat 
tbat  I  knear  o<  in  case  laiw  ia  Juattee  Bur- 
ger's oflbaud  remark  thai  wta^  baaing 
WiU  be  reaaanaUe  wlU  depend  on  toe  cir- 
cumstancea,  and  perhaps  aaafety  cat  toe 
age  of  tbe  children.  It  was  juat  an  aside: 
it  waa  nai  a  boldteg.  I  am  noa  6»  acre  aa 
tbe  gmtlaman  aseaas  to  be  tbat  Mrs. 
Grcen'a  amawrtment  baa  any  coie^tife- 
tieaial  iBfirndty . 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  ttatok  tbe  «eBttcinatt 
missea  tba  point,  tbaugb.  The  JuaUee  De- 
partment wett  reeogniaea  the  fact  tbat 
tbe  couria  b|HM>  naea  eataUiabed  basinB 
as  a  la«itinMkte  aUeanativa  in  deaavte- 
gatsd  sebeaia.  What  wa  are  trying  to  do 
here  is  put  bk  reasanaiala  lianitatiiwti  Is 
our  judgmantt  tba  iMii  Jiiilgbimt.  tbat 
we  can  offer,  we  are  saying  thai  cfattdren 
oi  tender  a»B.  the  flrst  tonwh  tbeaiartfa- 
grade  eiiiidien  of  tender  a«^  oanoDt  be 
bused  beyond  tbe  seaend  eloeaat  aeboei 
to  tlMir  hoaaa^  Ibafc  is  A  leaaoaatala  Itaai- 
tatioB.  wbiob  we  tbink  tbe  CSourt  will  sus- 
tain. 

Tbe  (CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  time  of  tbe 
genttentanhas  eapiied. 

Mr.  PUCIM6KI.  1^.  Chairman.  I  aak 
imaninvtUB  oeeuant  tbat  I  be  aUawed  to 
proceed  for  1  addtti««ai  nainutci 

Mr.  BCHiSiLB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ob- 
ject. _ 
The  CnHiAIRMAN.  Objection  is  beard. 
Mr.    STBUaER    ot    Wtamnata     Mr. 
n\^ir.m,^n  I  move  to  strike  tbe  requisite 
nuBobar  ol  weeds. 


Mr.  emoaB  <d  wi 

Chairman,  «a  are  faced : 
fmed  paacUaaaotary 

3arieao<badciMiaca.A»ii .    . 

will  vote  flrst  on  the  O'Hara  amendment 
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to  the  Orson  BmendmeBl  in  order  to  p«r- 
teeK,  that  amendrnflnt.  Thtn  we  will  vote 
(m  the  Qoie  solMtltute  to  the  Oreen 
ameadmant.  And  then  on  the  Oregi 
ffpifrtirfmjnti  r  muai  say  In  all  honeety 
that  I  do  not  like  either  the  Quia  sub- 
atitute  or  the  Gkean  amendiaent,  and,  I 
find  mjwelf  In  the  dUBcult  position,  even 
though  It  is  tempting  to  vote  for  the 
Qule  sobetltute.  of  voting  against  It.  I  say 
that  beoauae  the  Qule  substitute  con- 
tinues to  have  within  It  section  40«,  the 
ret^Mnlng  procedure. 

I  think  there  Is  mischief  in  that  see- 
tion.  Z  think  it  creates  serious  problems. 
I  cannot  support  section  406,  whether  it 
be  In  the  Qole  substitute  or  in  the  Green 
amendment.  Thus,  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  would  vote  down  the  Qule 
substitute  and  vote  down  the  O'Hara 
amendment  to  the  Oraen  amendment. 
Then  let  us  bite  the  bullet,  and  let  us 
have  the  vote  that  I  have  asked  for.  and 
the  Chair  has  Indicated  has  been  pro- 
tected, which  is  a  separate  vote  on  the 
provisions  of  the  Green  amendment. 
Those  separate  provislans  are  substan- 
tively important. 

One  of  them  has  to  do  with  amend- 
ments to  403,  and  Z  think  the  House 
ought  to  have  the  right  and  opportunity 
to  have  a  separate  vote  on  dlndnatlng 
the  distinction  between  the  sixth  grade 
and  below,  and  I  would  hope  that  the 
particular  provision  In  section  403  and 
that  amendment  ttiat  relates  to  403  oould 
be  considered  separatdy,  so  that  each  of 
us  might  have  the  opportunity  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  we  w«uit  to  main- 
tain the  distinction  as  the  gentleman 
from  BfOimesota  would  like  to  do;  or  not 
to,  as  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
would  like  to  do.  I  personally  think  it  Is 
important  to  maintain  the  distinction. 

I  tJiinte  the  gentlonan  from  Minnesota, 
with  the  original  achninistration  bill  that 
contained  that  provision,  was  correct  in 
saying  that  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  fliet  to  the  sixth  and  then  above  the 
sixth  insofar  as  the  question  of  how  far 
one  transports  children. 

Then  we  could  have  a  separate  vote  on 
section  406,  the  reopening  procedures, 
and  Z  reoc«nlae  many  Members  of  the 
House  feel  very  strongly  on  what  they 
amcelvB  to  be  the  equity  (luestion,  and 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  s^arate  vote 
on  that.  Many  will  vote  for  It.  I  person- 
ally will  vote  against  it. 

Thus  Z  would  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
least  insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  the  only 
way  in  my  Judgment  that  we  can  get 
what  Z  think  is  most  important,  which  is 
the  opportunity  for  the  Members  of  this 
House  to  vote  seiiarately  on  section  408 
end  the  amendments  thereto,  Is  to  vote 
down  the  Qule  substitute,  to  vote  down 
the  0'Hlu«  amendment,  and  then  have 
a  clear-cut  dedsion  about  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  amoid  seetlco  403. 

I  think  that  is  by  and  large  what  Is 
substantively  most  important  in  this 
debate. 

Mr.  PUCZWSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won- 
der if  we  can  have  some  idea  of  how 
many  Members  Intend  to  discuss  this  sub- 
stitute and  all  amendments  thereto 


Mr.  Chairman.  Z  aric  unanimous  con- 
sent that  i^  debate  on  this  Qule  substt- 
tote— sot    on    ttw    Green    of    Oregon 


amendment  and  not  on  the  O'Hara 
amendment,  but  on  the  Qule  substitute- 
end  at  9:30. 

The  CHAZRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the    retjTOSt    of    the    gentleman    from 

Illinois?  ^ 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
will  withhold  that  request  for  a  speech 
or  two. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
trying  to  ascertain  if  there  was  a  basis 
for  some  limitation  of  time,  but  if  the 
gentleman  has  some  objection  I  will 
withdraw  my  request. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  both  the 
O'Hara  amendment  and  the  Green 
amendment  as  well  as  the  Qule  amend- 
ment. But  let  me  point  out  I  oppose  the 
first  two  primarily  on  questions  of  con- 
stltutlonBllty,  but  let  me  point  out  one 
other  Inflrmity.  In  addition  to  its  con- 
stitutional inflrmlty,  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  O'HxRA)  also  has  a  geometric  in- 
flrmltv  which  maices  it  practically  im- 
possible to  imrlempnt. 

If  it  Is  said  that  one  must  attend  the 
school  closest  to  his  residence,  this  means 
that  all  schools  In  the  United  States 
must,  In  order  to  be  subject  to  jusdlclal 
implementation,  be  in  districts  shaped 
in  a  hexagon  with  the  school  exactly  In 
the  middle  of  the  hexagon.  Everyone  In 
the  United  States  has  to  be  in  a  sort  of 
beehive.  Presently,  with  irregularly 
fhaped  districts,  many  people  do  not  live 
in  the  area  closest  to  their  nelghbortiood 
schools.  If  we  vary  from  a  hexagon  and 
If  we  live  close  to  the  edge  of  the  district 
or  if  the  neighboring  school  district  has 
a  school  closer  to  our  borderline,  we  are 
not  as  close  to  the  school  in  our  attend- 
ance district  as  to  the  school  in  the  ad- 
joining area. 

This  illustrates  how  bad  It  is  to  try  to 
draw  legislation  on  the  floor. 

The  O'Hara  amendment,  in  striking 
the  next  closest  to  liis  place  of  residence, 
makes  the  amendment  utterly  impos- 
sible. I  know  that  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon,  with  whom  I  disagree  on  many 
matters  of  principle  in  regard  to  this 
leglJala^^lon  is  nevertheless  extremely  well 
learned  on  the  question  of  the  location  of 
school  districts  and  where  people  live 
in  them,  and  I  should  like  her  to  com- 
ment on  whether  or  not  in  the  United 
States  there  are  not  presently  literally 
thousands  of  children  in  every  school 
attendance  district  who  live  closer  to  a 
school  in  another  school  attendance 
district. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  If  the  gentle- 
man win  yield,  I  would  not  argue  about 
the  description  he  has  made  of  the  hexa- 
gon; it  may  well  be  accurate.  Certainly 
there  are  families  who  Uve  In  school 
districts  in  which  another  school  might 
be  closer  even  though  it's  outside  of  their 
own  district. 

It  seems  to  me  the  important  point 
to  remember  on  the  O'Hara  amendment 
is  that  the  courts  indeed  have  said  tliat 
one  can  bus.  By  the  action  we  take 
today  we  do  not  defy  the  courts  and 


say,  "You  cannot  bus,"  but  we  limit  the 
distance,  we  limit  the  area  of  busing. 

I  believe  that  If  the  O'Hara  amend- 
ment is  adopted  we  will  weaken  the  final 
resnlt  of  the  bill.  I  would  hope  that  this 
House  would  not  support  the  O'Hara 
amendment  for  the  reasons  the  i?en  tie- 
man  from  Texas  has  stated  as  well  as  the 
constitutional  points. 

Mr.  ECKHARUr.  Let  me  point  out  in 
conclusion  that  certainly  we  cannot 
establish  the  exact  bomids  of  these  dis- 
tricts In  such  a  way  as  to  require  every 
district  to  be  uniformly  shaped.  The 
necessity  of  a  Uttle  flexibility  of  the 
school  closest  to  one's  place  of  residence 
or  next  closest  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  division  be- 
tween two  districts  as  they  exist  in  many 
cases  throughout  the  country.  I  believe 
the  conamlttee  was  wise  in  putting  that 
language  in.  I  am  sure  the  language  was 
put  in  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  I  am  afraid  the  gentle- 
man h?s  misconstrued  by  amendment. 
My  amendment  goes  to  orders  pursuant 
to  section  402;  In  other  words,  busing 
plans  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  ra- 
cial assignments,  not  busing  plans  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  kids  to  distant 
schools.  They  can  carry  them  all  the 
way  across  the  county,  imless  thnt  Is  the 
purpose  of  the  order. 

Mr.  ECKHARDT.  That  is  right,  but  If 
an  order  were  Issued  to  presently  put 
into  effect  present  school  assignments  it 
would  be  Illegal  imder  the  O'Hara  pro- 
vision. Th-^t  is  the  point  I  am  making. 
I  do  not  believe  that  can  be  refuted. 

Of  course  It  is  true  there  are  not  orders 
with  respect  to  every  district,  but  cer- 
tainly an  order  ought  to  have  sufficient 
flexibility  to  perpetuate  the  existing  dis- 
tricts, and  the  O'Hara  amendment  would 
prevent  it.  That  Is  the  point  I  am  mak- 
mg. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  very  few  moments 
ago  my  very  good  friend  and  outstanding 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  STKora)  made  a  statement  that 
went  more  or  less  like  this:  He  said  that 
the  committee  at  this  point  was  faced 
with  a  series  of  bad  choices. 

I  wiU  say  to  the  gentleman.  If  I  have 
misquoted  him  I  will  be  glad  to  correct 
the  record.  At  least  that  was  the  im- 
pression I  received  of  his  remarks. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe 
the  committee  at  this  point  is  faced  with 
a  series  or  the  potential  of  a  number  d 
good  choices,  with  one  exception.  I  hap- 
pen to  believe  that  the  Qule  amwidment 
and  the  Green  of  Oregon  amendment  are 
both  good  legislative  proposals. 

I  intend  to  sunsort  the  Qule  amend- 
ment,  but  I  would  certainly  support  the 
Graen  amendment  if  the  Qule  substitute 
doee  not  prevail.  "Zfte  dlffiMrenee  betwe«» 
the  GrecD  and  Qule  amendments  is  a 
simple  one.  I  think  conscientioue  people 
can  intdllgently  differ.  The  Qnle  amend- 
ment seeks  to  retain  in  the  bffl  that  ttoi 
submitted  by  the  administration  the  dll- 
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{gnntiatlea  between  the  sixth  grade  and 
tiatow  with  eectaln  nilee  and  regnlattetH 
at  prMcriptlMU  from  those  studeDte 
is  the  sixth  gr»de  or  akote.  Now  heaest 
dUfseenoea  can  cslit  In  eeth  ooe  of  us 
m4o  whether  then  shoukl  be  tfate  dU- 
I«eiit  treKtuMit.  Aa  Z  understand  the 
Qteea  amendmnt.  that  diflenntlatioa 
ia  iiim*"***^  "ZtM  Qole  awnrtment 
tjffpi  it  In  aa  the  admtnlstratUn  rec- 
njyiiiiif'iwl  I.tatend  to  support  the  Qvie 
(obitltute  flret,  but  Z  have  ne  faeeltancr 
iriieteoever  In  npvnrttng  the  Oreen  pro- 
poaal  U  the  Qpai»  sttbetttnte  doee  net 
psevalL 

What  doee  eeaeem  me,  however,  and 
this  la  the  bad  cfaoioe.  is  the  potential 
pcoUtim  (rf  the  aoeendmettt  offered  bgr 
tbegcntlemantoflmMMrtgan,  myfrUpd 
(Mr.  O'HaiaJi.  TUi  lettolation  ae It  came 
frw  the  adndBlttnitlon  and  aa  Itla  be- 
fore us  todajr  Is  deUoat^  put  to«ethcr 
in  Older  to  give  soBoa  gutdance  to  the 
courts  so  that  the  courts  wlU  understand 
tbat  busing  is  the  last  resort,  but  any- 
tUng  that  makBB  that  pneerlptlon  too 
tomdi  or  too  tlgiit  oould  upeet  the  appto- 
eait.  Z  am  Jwt  aivureheoslve  and  I  am 
coooetned  that  the  elimination  of  the 
Doct  nearest  school  ooukl  make  all  the 
cCorts  that  we  are  seeking  to  achieve  to- 
night in  vain. 

For  that  reason  when  we  come  to  that 
choice,  Z  intend  to  vote  against  the 
O'Hara  amendment. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
ylddr 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
cmtlenum  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  COIiMER.  Let  me  say  first  to  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  minority  leader, 
that  I  think  we  both  seek  the  same  c^- 
Jective.  However,  I  am  wondering  how 
one  can  read  into  the  14th  amendment 
of  the  Constitution  a  differentiation 
based  m>aa  the  sixth  grade  or  the  eighth 
grade  and  how,  as  a  political  propoaltloo, 
one  is  going  to  explain,  aside  from  the 
politics  of  this  thing,  how  he  will  explain 
to  his  constituents  back  home  that  he 
was  in  favor  of  Ilmltmg  it  to  the  sixth, 
but  not  to  the  f4g*'fc*' 

Mr.  GERAIjD  B.  FORD.  Liei  me  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman's  inquiry.  It  is 
a  very  legltiiaate  inquiry.  "Zlie  Supreme 
Court,  or  the  Chief  Justice,  did  himself 
diffnwtiate  in  the  Swann  case,  so  we 
have  the  precedent  baeed  on  his  words 
in  one  of  the  Supreme  Couct's  recent 
cases.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  U  we  follow 
his  guidelines,  it  makes  more  cnrtain.  it 
oaakes  more  certain  although  not  posi- 
tive, that  \rtiat  we  are  doing  tonight  hoe 
will  be  accepted  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  lest  word.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
came  in  here  today  very  concerned  about 
the  inferior  education  that  mllhona  of 
bUek  and  l^^anlsh-speaklng  children  in 
this  country  have  been  reeetving  and 
what  I  thought  they  would  be  receiving 
if  this  bill  became  law.  However,  after 
sitting  here  for  sobm  0  hours  and  15 
minutes,  it  has  beeome  uvarent  to  me 
I  ought  not  to  be  quite  as  concerned 
about  the  kind  of  education  blaeks  are 
receiving,  and  Meadcan  Amwleans  as  Z 
ought  to  be  oonoemed  about  the  kinds 
of  educaUon  that  whites,  particularly 
some  Members  of  this  body,  have  re- 
ceived, •oii/i 


Mr.  Chatrmaa.  I  ttilDk  thM  there  are 
Memben  In  thle  body,  aad  appaMBttf  a 
nwjoftty  of  ttade  bodri  vtao.do  net  have 
the  oouzaoe  or  the  IntetrMv  to  eland  up 
and  aasr  flpeotflgoitr  «ad  lammOg  what 
thle  paTtlwiier  MS  to  all  about. 

As  Z  analyse  the  sltnattoa.  Z  think  It 
boUe  down  toone  peiawar  acgHaaent.  and 
thait  argummt  to  whether  or  not  Uaoks 
are  entitled  to  equal  preteotton  and  due 
process  as  guaranteed  under,  the  14th 

ayyymstkwnmm^  0|  the  COllllHtkin     T  tUSk 

With  tbe  meod  aadtto  nenttwent  tint 
eeteto  Imto  In  thto  Bmm  teder  that  If 
thatrniwtttoitopneedihiianwiurwiBhe 
that  blacki  are  not  ao  eatttled.  and  Z 
wouM  UiDe  to  adraaoe  tb»  aetatlo«:far 
thoee  o<  you  nte  feel  tbiM;  bteefc  peeplo 
In  thto  country  ace  no*  entttled  to  ewal 
protection  of  thalM*.  aad  duo  laroceea. 

Z  would  like  to  advance  the  aotatlen 
for  you.  and  that  soMdonieriBPty  that 
thto  body  Inatraet  tte  aMprMue.Oottrt  to 
stop  enforehsg  the  novtotaaaoC  tha  Uth 
amendment  to  the  Qonattfeotlon.  retun 
us  to  our  previous  statue  of  tovoiuntaiy 
servitude,  and  Z  am  sure  Uiat  ne>ooiMtt- 
tutional  authority  In  tbe  oountty  will 
rule  that  slaves  are  entitled  to  eooaJl  pro- 
tection or  dne^ooeee  of  law. 

Mr.  FUCIN8KZ.  Mr.  C3ialrman.  I  won- 
der if  we  can  have  some  Idea  on  how 
many  Membera  Intend  to  apeak  either  on 
the  O'Hara  emenriient.  tbe  Green  eub- 
stitute.  or  the  Quia  suiiatttute.  becauee. 
as  Z  understand.  Bfr.  Chairman,  we  are 
going  to  vote  first  on  tbe  O'Hara  amrad- 
ment. 

"Zlieref ore.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  aak  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  debate  on  all  three 
amendments  and  all  amendments  there- 
to cloee  at  9:46. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Zs  there  obiectlen  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  f zon  Zlll- 
noto? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reeenr- 
ing  the  right  to  ohJeci,  Z  woukl  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  fn«  Zlllnoto  a  ques- 
tion. Z  believe  the  genttanan  mentloaed 
earUer  in  the  debate  that  he  would  not 
make  stKh  a  move  imder  any  circum- 
stance, and  that  he  would  g^  ample 
opportunity  for  every  single  Member  to 
express  their  vrllL 

Mr.  FUCZNBKZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentl«nan  will  ylekl.  my  colleague  wUl 
notice  that  I  asked  unanimous  consent, 
and  Z  did  not  move  the  question. 

If  it  to  agreeable  to  all.  if  vrayaat 
agrees — and  as  I  mentioned,  we  have  a 
number  of  other  amendments — so  I 
merely  ask  imanimous  consent,  and  the 
gentleman  has  the  rigiit  to  object. 

Mr.  DEIiLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ments and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
at  10  o'clock. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

PAUJAMnn-ABT   IMQUIRT 

Mr.  SEZBERUNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  genUeoan  will 
state  hto  parliamentary  inquhr. 

Mr.  SEZBERUNO.  The  motion  that 
was  Just  agreed  to.  doee  that  Just  relate 
to  the  amendments  that  were  offered  by 
the   gentlewoman   from   Oregon    (Mrs. 


to  ttato  bMt 
•R»  OKMBMUkM.  Iba 
eorreetteJde 


aH 

to 


ment.  tbe  Qute 

eloeeat  U^idaofc. 
Mr.  BEZBBBUMO 


Urn  O'Hara 
thereto 

I  thank  tfa«LChalr- 


Tbe  GHABtMAN.  Ttae  Ohahr 
tbe  wmMkmma  froae 
AcBeaooK). 

(Brt^MBtoMWOOBMOt.  ICteBB.  AODO- 

ii  acHBoni^aad  O-HAaajiiirim  tbotr 

flCmORB:  Mr.  Chatoman.  I  wel- 
1«BBd  \n  tbe 
(MriOSAaa) 
tl^wlilsdZbrdttalfti 
opportoBltjr  It  haa  had  Is  naany  . 
for  aiUriiiitoiw  tfcga^T weord  ter  or 

■lelMtthtiir "-" 

ttte  lialMimiiw  «<  tta» 

wMeli  to 

ment'  aiaenrtgeent   X 

cated   tbat    Coacreae 

granted  by  eittelo  IXX«  aeetlen  2  of  the 

Conatttutton  to  ttfaa  asnqr  ttaa 

tten  of  tbe  yMtoralcourte>la  tbe-< 

where    they    have    

It.  Thefaecmo  liaitoaertetleti  of 
to< 

to  LitoailT  tbo  n 

euHnple  of  tuo  khid  of 

Tlie  effect  of  the  genttenan^ 
ment  woidd  be  to  daprtre  tba  ftdtral 
oeiarU  of  all  auttieeMir  to 

except  to  tbe  1 1     " 

reootnialBr  th>taidihetltrln< 
a»  tbe  adailntotratlaa'e  bUl  woidd  do. 
IHe  iiiiiiiiilineHt  preetooilr  o«erod  by 
tbe  gaatlearaaiaa  from  Qrecon  (Mrs. 
ai^>  wooM  extend  thto  eilmlaatkwi 
of  Itedval  ooirt  authectly  to  bndns  or- 
ders abeady  toened.  thereby  undflfnc  the 
gpreat  Injnstleee  to  parenta  already  oem- 
mltted  In  places  each  as  Rlehaend.  Va.; 
jackaenvUle;  Ha.;  and.  of  eouraa»  In  tbe 
Detrott  area.  It  woaid  tot  Mot  raatotor 
tbaee  oourt  QRtoes  xudl  an*  veM. 

NoMly  a  year  wp  Ilatnduoed  a  bUl, 
HJl.  I0«14w  wUeb  wanU 
tbe  same  efhet  aa  tha 
intatidafied  WMam  pewttoman  fnaa  Mloh- 
igaa.  Ibad  aebnllar  amsndmmtready  to 
oftar  on  tbeiloar  tonight.  ZnABicuary  of 
thto  year  tbe  Senate  awroved  such  a 
nwasarov  only  to  reverse  itself  soen  af  ter- 
ward.  Zn  March  Z  testUtod  lor  my  bill  be- 
fore the  Judiciary  Committee,  but  still 
it  was  not  paeslUe  to  jrlng  It  to  the  floor. 
Now  a  measure  of  thto  Und  to  on  the 
fioor  and  Z  am  happy  to  faupport  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mlch^an,  a  senior  member 

of  ttV>  IM'mTV*****^  urhi<^h  hitmlWid  the  Mil 

we  are  fWrytlni!.  In  putting  it  before  you. 
May  I  say  that  Z  am  certain  ha  to  speak- 
ing for  the  great  majoritjr  of  hto  hard- 
worlcing,  taxpaylng  constltaents,  worfc- 
Ingmen  of  hto  district,  good  soUd  Ameri- 
cans who  are  tired  of  having  tbdr  chil- 
dren poshed  around  like  pawns  on  some 
sodotogleal  diessboard.  These  are  the 
type  of  Ameiieans  Z  am  ato»  proud  to 
speak  out  for  on  thto  and  ttatSSmc  toeuas. 
liet  iM  set  the  FMeral  ooorte  out  of 
busing  caiee  once  and  lor  alL  llMrneru- 
had  any  tauslnew,  stay  lepal  or  oewtlta- 
tional  ri^t.  to  be  making  such  rulings. 
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aadiHai>arrMMiil»toaiaBeL  _ 

eaeaitoraeall  toaea  wane  itoiainrtn  on 
«»  part  of  the  Q>BgtaB»-toar«  waa  no 
by   thla  kaibr   ot  what  — 


thotKlifc  iialltr"^'  poUcy  ahould  ba  when 
Ui^-  nndaratf  their  bustaiK  deeiaionB. 

I  think  »H  of  *•  ooBBtitwtlOBal  )xm- 
yers  in  tWs  BBwe-nUH*  the  chateman 

of  the  CteHiiittw  en  ««»;*»*S^  ^ 

lieCOTXocH) .  »r  «««ni«le.  wm  aU  admit 

th«r«  to  a  awewnca  «*en  tt»«»JV  "o 
statement  OB  the  part  of  the  Oongremcrf 
what  a  nattenai  poBey  than  to  aa  agrtnat 
whM  tfiey  woaW  «y  when  thwe  ia  a 
strtNJS  stoteraent. 

Agreed  that  eren  wltti  a  strong  state- 
ment ttie  court  might  sar^t  this  action 
Is  unconsttttitlonal — but  there  to  a  great 
chance,  and  I  ttitok  the  Oongrese  shoittd 
take  that  chance — i  think  there  ia  a  great 
chance  that  if  ttoe^  CSmgresa  paases  a 
law  that  todicatee  tturt  HOBhsg  is  against 
piibHc  poUcy — that  the  Supreme  Court 
would  not  str&e  it  down. 

But  whether  they  do  tWs  or  not,  re- 
flects on  what  the  detractors  of  the 
O'Baca  Mn«mHmgnt  have  said — that 
somehow  or  other  by  saying  that  busing 
is  aU  ilghi^— but  aniy  a»  a  last  sfBsort.  that 

that  ia  cQiMttfuttftnal. 

I  henr^  to  think  that  ia  a  diatinction 
TTttKnifc  a  dUtoKOiee.  I  happen  to  think 

Mdnlely  eeexeet  when  he  said- 


Let  ui  goon  record  agatost  bushig.  IM 
m  Mbat*  tito  Qirie  Mbrtltwto.  X«t  ua 
pa—  ttoXyilTa  amiauTtwitw  Let  ws  pa» 
the  Green  sutotttnto.  lii*  us  rtate  nation- 
al policy  tndeartennB.  

T  happen  to  beBove  that  tMsCongice^ 

as  a  «oe4imiI  bnaeh  of  the  GMnwnunant 

hai  a  right  to  sel  national  pottey.  Thla  we 

should  do,  ^ , 

l,et  u»  not  forget  that  tto  9wann  deel- 

alcn  andother  I  laab  I  g  decisions  wore  r«B- 

thciw  waa  no  stateaient  tm 
pidley.   Let   ua  mako  a 

.»«.i. ._.  r«— "J  pelley  her*  and  now. 

V  tlwt'ABuM  happen  to  to  fMuid  nn- 
oaoMtvtloaal.  ttien  as  ttoe  Pmldent  has 
imllnrted,  posaiUy  the  eonstltatlonal 
aoMndment  roato  woold  to  in  order,  birt 
let  na  find  out. 

The  cmACaiAM.  The  Chair  reeog- 
nlMa  ttw  gentleman  from  CaUfonia. 

Mr.  ROUaaBUlT.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
rise  ta  euppeet  d  the  amendment  of- 
fto«d  bgr  the  gesitlowoaaan  from  Otegon 
atn.  Oaaaw).  who  as  a  tbougtatful  and 
flOBstotent  menber  of  the  Btfneatlon  and 
Labor  CaBomlttoe,  has  grappled  with  this 
whole  Issue  of  Inderal  mandatary  and 
eoBBpulaory  busbur  for  some  Ume.  She  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  what  needs  to 
to  dona  legMatively  by  this  Congress  and 
I  snnMBt^er  amenAsient.  In  addltkm,  I 
sivpoit  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
BIT.  QTHuulaamendmeiit  to  Mrs.  Orbew^ 
amnuhnent  beoanso,  in  my  oplnlasi.  he 
further  clarifies  that  the  Federal  C3ov- 
snunent  should  not  intervene  and  man- 
date In  any  wayeompuleory  busing. 

More  Important  thm  tWs,  and  an  Issue 
that  I  do  not  believe  has  been  as  thor- 
ougWy  dlseuseed  as  it  should  be  here  in 
oar  debate  tonight,  is  what  seems  to  me 
to  be  very  clear;  that  is.  that  Federal  n- 
nanctog  and  intervention  in  the  fleW  of 
compuleery  busing  is  a  violation  of  the 
10th  amendment  at  the  U.S.  constitu- 
tion whleh  stotes 


zeeugf 

(Mr. 


Mr.  OBOaa.lfr. 

semtoA  the  llniihiri 

seeing  here  tUa  OTeninc  IvftithSDi 

toalewja— agelnthaHnMBaef : 

tai  deallBg  wMk  talBalrani  tte 
on  ■dueatton  andl^tav.  hi 
thoM  daaw  whan  thoennmlttae  remaeli 
ito  baiaqptha  Honia-ftawr.  andttaatwea 
qulto  Imwinttr^  tbeaa  was  BlMoa>  a 


TBe  Powers  not  delegated  to  the  tTnlted 
States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohttrtted 
try  It  to  the  State*,  are  ivmurui  Ut  the  States 
respeetiTely.  or  to  the  peopte. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  both  the  Green  and 
O'Hara  amendments  address  themselves 
very  thoroughly  to  this  issue  and  put 
Congress  on  the  record,  where  we  shoiild 
have  been  many  months  ago,  that  It  Is 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  never  been  delegated 
the  authority  to  impose  Itself  over  a 
school  district,  or  any  area,  to  mandate 
compulsory  busing.  It  runs  counter  to 
commonsense  and  It  does  not  allow  to 
parents,  the  Important  civil  right  of  free 
choice  to  send  their  children  to  the  local 
neighborhood  school— which  system  has 
been  the  backbone  of  ovir  public  educa- 
tion system. 

Further,  as  stated  in  both  sections  407 
and  408  in  the  amendment  offered  by 
Mrs.  Grekw,  It  Is  only  fair  that  we  aUow 
all  school  districts  that  haw  been  nian- 
dated  in  the  past  by  Federal  courte  Into 
a  contpolsory  busing  syatem.  that  ttiey 
have  a  dear  opportunity  to  retry  tfaeee 
flP«.<ni««wa  or  properly  aiweal  such  cases 
as  all  other  school  dlatriets  win  to  able 
to  do  currently,  or  in  the  future,  under 
this  amendment. 


dell"  eeiiDllleita  Wa 

The  House  is  right  back  to  a  few; 
for  than  la  a^naiiirtl'' aatotlhite 
tanigk*.  Now,  X»aiQr  to;yoa  wIio^bc 
to  fanad  towlin-  Iteto  for  the 
O^iara.  eumidaweil  Mlbpi-ttaa  OTBan 
,.«»vH»i«nfc-  defaaft  the  "QaMWr  ath 
^atu^M,  and smmtkm<Hmm  emanrtaMBi 
aa  amended  and  gat  on  wttktlea  bmineee. 
Tto  dUURMAMw  The  Ctmtr  neog- 
nlaea  ttaa  vontteoMiB  Sroen  ■eatncky 
(Mr.  MtiargJ). 

Mr.  MAZBOU.  Mf .  Clalrman,  aa  tin 
Members  knaar,  I  vtery  mirlnen  take  the 
wtO.  I  do  ■>  onlr  wtan  Ian  suflfciently 
moved,  and  I  bettevw  that  I  am  sam^ 
dentty  aeavad  toedgbt. 

I  am  a  member  otf  ttaa  coenndttee.  aai 
I  was  one  who  voted  originally  to  reteda 
the  reopcner  proTlBton  to  thla  bin.  Tttui. 
I  h««i  an.  apportanlty^  to  attend  tin 
hearings,  and  I  had  ttaa  opportuctlp  to 
att  tfaerc  wttta  Mr.  Heioy  of  10sstis»pl 
when  he  testified,  and  others  tesUBti 
ouhlspaneL 

I  was  at  that  point  snffWrtenUy  mfond 
to  voto  later  to  strtte  ttaa  seivairr  to- 
caine  it  Is  the  moat  pemkJaaa,  the  moit 
misehieTaus  paaeihle-  addittan  to  thk 
bill. 

I  beUeve  that  the  Houae  la  called  upost 
tonight  to  staow  true  leadenUlp.  I  think 
the  House  can  do  so  by  not  adopting  the 
reopaeHr,  whatever  else  we  do  tonight  in 
this  bill. 

I  vndezstand  the  feelings  oi  my  own 
colleagues  from  the  border  and  South- 
ern Stotes.  They  have  had  it  very  tough; 
there  is  no  question  about  that.  At  the 
■^»m«  ttane.  we  must  to  realMie  and 
understand  that  It  waa  in  those  States 
irtiere  tlwre  were  ttaa  deareat-aut  cases 
of  de  jure  and  le«aUy  sanoUened  segre- 
gattonolachaola. 
I  urge  thedefaatof  the  reopener. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  "Itie  Chair  recog- 
niaes  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  ^Mr. 

THO]0WOI«>. 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  troubles  me  to  hear  peo- 
ple take  ttaa  well  of  this  Congress  and 
advocnto  that  tbore  be  a  different  policy 
for  thfloa  Stotes  in  ttaa  North  than  those 
States  to  the  South.  We  have  seen  a  dil- 
ferenttaUion  made  baaed  upon  de  jure 
and  de  facto.  We  have  seen  the  courU  go 
to  absurd  iengttaa  In  order  to  caU  some- 
thing  <te  jure  Jtwt  to  order  to  reach  a 

de  facto  situation.  ,    ^^. 

13m  truth  of  the  mattor  issimply  this: 

That  wa  daoidd  have  reopaning.  Ibe  en- 
tire wettlnn  sbouM  to  treated  ttae  same, 
and  not  one  aeetton  treated  differently 
fnan  Mtottaer  section.  A  newening  does 
not  nvan  ttaat  the  Court  is  aoihS  to  doee 

ttadr  cyea  to  any  dlaorimlnatlOB  that  it 
taklnc  place.  The  court  stotftly  la  not  go- 
ing to  allow  discrimination,  but  If  there 
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ir«i  \amcaiar  that  ecriata  to  the  South. 
^Jbettevema.  ttagre  aremany  toeoulties 

Sat  exist  in  ttaa  Sevth.  then  at  Isart 
SSows  a  method  by  wWdi  we  can  reash 
tint  inetwtty  and  correet  ttaat  inaqotty. 
^le  CHAXRUAN.  Ttie  Chair  reooc- 
ntaee  the  gentlewoman  from  New  Yort: 
(Mn.  Abstw)  . 

Mis.  ABZDO.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I  have 
ojMTved  witb  great  sorrow  that  the  Con* 
gnai  has  failed  to  exercise  the  power  it 
SocB  have  imdar  ttae  Constitution  to  end 
tbfr  war,  and  now  seeka  to  exercise  power 
«)ddilt  does  not  have  under  the Consti- 
ti^lon  to  impose  segregation.  Hie  Green. 
tto  cyECara.  and  the  Qule  amendments 
refleet  the  clear  totention  of  Memters 
of  tl^  body  to  usurp  the  power  of  the 
courts  to  attack  the  courts  which  have 
giatained  the  dnnocratle  rights  to  equal 
education  that  this  country  and  this  very 
body  has  in  the  past  fought  fcff. 

What  is  involved  to  each  of  these 
MMBdments  has  thoroughly  unmasked 
the  busing  facade.  Underneath  is  cold 
racism  and  a  concerted  effort  to  repeal 
hard  fought  for  civil  rights  won  for 
youngsters  through  Brown  against  U.S. 
Board  of  Education.  If  we  unlawfully  act 
to  take  away  the  human  rights  of  young 
bisek  peoide  to  go  to  school  so  that  ttoy 
can  have  an  equsil  opporttmity  to  become 
useful,  important  members  of  society, 
whose  human  right*  will  we  take  away 
nert? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
every  (me  of  these  amendments  and  their 
substitutes.  I  should  really  m-ge  their  sup- 
port because  their  passage  would  crystsl- 
liae  the  true  purposes  of  this  legislation. 
wMeh  is  foul  and  wholly  uncoostitu- 

tlooal. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
otaee  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

CORMAII). 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  much  opposed  to  the  O'Hara 
amendment,  to  the  Green  amendment, 
the  Qule  substltote  to  the  Green  amftid- 
ment,  and  to  section  403 A  of  the  l^U.  I 
hope  we  may  have  an  opportimity  to 
strike  that  section. 

It  seems  the  height  of  absurdity  to  me 
to  say  that  the  constitutional  rights  for 
the  yoimgeet  of  our  children  penetrate 
only  the  periphery  of  the  ghetto. 

Further,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  courts  have  never  validated  de  facto 
racial  segregation.  And  I  have  never  been 
Bb|e  to  disttoguish  de  facto  and  de  Jure 
segregatlcn.  The  court  in  the  Brown  case 
was  not  looking  at  the  Intent  of  the 
school  board  or  the  Stato  legislature.  ItM 
court  was  looking  at  the  effect  on  yoimg 
Americans  of  racial  segregation.  The 
smaU  child  is  segregated  by  cxAov.  De- 
graded, demeaned  and  often  destroyed, 
that  (dilld  really  does  not  know,  nor  are 
the  eaA  results  altered  by  some  nebulous 
definition  of  de  facto  or  de  Jure. 

The  greatest  blot  on  this  free  Nation 
from  its  toception  has  been  the  treatment 
of  the  blacks  by  the  nonblacks.  A  sub- 
stantial portion  of  all  our  social  and  eoo- 
nomie  problons  are  rooted  in  the  mire 
of  racism  wtaiehlias  imsxised  upon  us  all 
racial  segregation.  How  can  we  possiUy 
look  at  the  eCeet  sueta  a  system  has  on 
oar  Nation  and  its  people  and  insist  on 
preservtog  it? 


If  we  somrtiow  f  mstmke  ttae  eOoc^ 
of  the  ooorts  and  people  cA  good  will 
across  the  land  to  desegregate  oar 
sctaoQls,  than  we  wlS  preoarva  lev  oar 
ctalldna  and  grandataUdren  tfate  degrade 
tog  aiad  immoral  praetloe.  Tbe  vietiaBB  In 
the  first  tnetanee  are  the  Uttle  otattdren 
when  weby  thto  aetlen  condeam  to  a  life 
outside  ttae  Aaarriea  whleh  we  so  hlgidy 
prise  and  s^flshly  guard  for  ourselves. 
But  certainly  we  who  are  on  the  oom- 
fortiitle  side  of  the  aeeregadan  waU  do 
not  escape  its  evil.  First,  we  suffer  ttae 
social  and  eeonomle  results.  Oaeand,  we 
deny  ourselves  the  ftitowshlp  of  some  of 
the  finest  among  us.  And  most  costly  of 
aU,  we  tolerate  a  cmslty  which  maal 
trouble  our  own  oonsdence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizee the  gentleman  from  Ijouislana 
(Mr.  WAOOomnni).  

(By  unantoious  consent,  Mr.  Ruth. 
Mrs.  OMSM  of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Bdwabbs 
Of  Alabama  yielded  thehr  tinas  to  Mr. 
WAGOoaritxa.) 

Mr.  WACKIONNBB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentlemen  for  yielding  their 

time. 

There  are  a  niuntor  of  tolngs  to  this 
bill  that  are  hnportant.  The  O'Hara 
amendment  is  important.  It  is  controver- 
sial. Section  403  of  the  Green  amendment 
Is.  as  well,  controversial  and  important. 

But  listen  to  me  now,  you  peotde  irtto 
have  not  had  the  experience  we  have  had 
in  the  South.  ¥(»  have  not  been  listening 
in  the  years  gone  by,  but  you  had  bettor 
listen  now.  The  Michigan  pe(»ile  have 
flnsily  awakened  to  what  is  going  on. 
They  are  comrerts.  Th«r  are  believers 
now.  some  of  the  reet  of  you  had  better 
listen  to  me  tonight  because  you  are  go- 
ing to  he  beUeven  at  a  later  point  to  time. 

The  most  important  thing  to  diis  Ull 
is  not  the  reopening  clause.  That  is  im- 
portant. It  is  a  matter  of  equity.  Sor^ 
you  would  not  deny  us  that.  But  the  most 
important  thing  in  this  biU  to  those  peo- 
ple who  do  not  know  what  is  going  on 
has  to  do  with  the  Green  amendment 
and  sections  407  and  406.  because  sec- 
tions 407  and  408  provide  a  limitotlon  on 
orders. 

It  is  not  a  limitation  having  to  do  with 
a  time,  with  a  period  ol  time,  but  a  limi- 
tation on  a  court  order  which  simply 
says,  as  the  UjS.  Supreme  Court  has 
said,  and  I  have  got  two  decisions 
here  where  they  use  this  language, 
describmg  a  imitazy  system  as  one 
withto  which  no  person  is  to  to  effec- 
tively excluded  from  any  school  because 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origto.  Tlie 
amendment  adds  that  tills  sbsU  to  so 
whether  or  not  such  school  system  was 
In  the  past  segregated  de  Jure  or  de 
facto. 

We  are  trying  to  get  rid  o*  court  orders 
when  we  operate  schools  to  conformity 
with  the  law.  A  court  order  wUl  no  longer 
to  to  effect  against  those  school  people 
if  they  do  not  discriminate.  And  this 
shall  to  so  according  to  sections  407  and 
40S.  whetiier  or  not  ttae  sltuatlan  wtaleta 
brought  it  about  becsuae  of  segresation 
vras  de  Jure  or  de  facto.  Why  should  not 
a  court  order  to  terminated  if  there  is 
no  discrimination  when  you  («ierate  a 
imitaiy  system. 
rtub  South  has  already  been  Judged  to 


to  da  Jura  «Bd  wa  are  stiB  on  L 

Ttie  people  to  ttae  North  wtaa  dft-na* 
kneer.  wtaa  wage  Uvtng  aa  rniaaily  aod  so 
f ar  avMir  f  naa  It.  taave^  aa  4 
faato  dtwittan.  bat  ttaey  aw  ttaa 
wbe  aiwin  for  It  in  ttaa  ttaa*  to 
We  have  bad  it  in  the  G 
de  faato  altaatten  is  and 
to  MMdgan  and  it  la  «(<■•  ta  base. to 
ottacr  cases,  and  «bsr  wrattaa  paapK^he 
had  batter  md  a  Uadtaaen  «n  ttaeea  Of- 

dars  W  •4atm9  mmem  4^  ^^^ 
as  contatnad  to  the'aiaan,«aMBdMgnt. 

U  yaH  iMentadB  oo|.<UBk  I  aaa  taamg 
ttae  tmlh.  oeane  back  a.favyaaas  froaa 
now  and  teU  ma  aa  se  tmar  bava,  "I 
wish  I  had  listened  to  ya«  a  fen  yean 
ago." 

TSw  only  ttatag  In  ttae  wosld  yeataava 
to  do  is  pat  a  Jtaaltattan  on  ttaese  ardacs 
and  operate  ywar  aehoal  aielnanaa  uni- 
tary systems  wltbant  diaertmlaattan,  and 
the  court  orders  wiB  to  tamrtnated 

BeUeve  me.  Rrovlda  a  raepanlng  pro- 
cedure but  put  aUaattatienonlOMMnders 
you  have  alreadr  gotten,  and  ttae  oidars 
you  are  going  to  gat.  If  yon  da  net  pot 
some  UadtatloB  on  sueta  oedersyeu  wfU 
live  to  regret  it. 

YOU  do  not  believe  rm.  Vote  agalnat  it. 
and  thm  go  back  and  teU  your  people, 
when  the  situation  hits.  "I  was  too  blind 
to  see." 

Ttw  CHAIHMAK.  The  gentleman 
from  Waehingten  (Mr.  Msass)  Is  reeog- 
niaed. 

Mr  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  ttae  House,  the  unconstl- 
tutionality  olaU  ttareeKrf  Ibeea  prnpnala 
U  Just  a  matter  of  degree.  I  thaeawee 
urge  my  ceHeagues  to  vote  against  all 

of  thSBk. 

The  OBAIRUAN:  Hie  Ctaair  recog^ 
nues  tbs  genttetnan  from  Maryland 
(Mr.MxTcamJ. 

(By  unamoous  consent.  Mrs.  Caa- 
HOLM  and  Messrs.  Babuxo.  Rahocl,  and 
Stoxxs  yielded  their  ttane  to  Mr. 
MtTonm..) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  CHialnnan.  I 
would  ask  that  ttae  Chair  bear  wttta  ma 
and  that  my  colleagues  bear  witb  me.  I 
am  suffering  from  a  heavy  cold,  as  Mem- 
bers poesltdy  can  hear,  and  thMefore  I 
have  been  reluctant  to  participate  to  ttiis 
debate  up  to  ttalt  point.  Now  I  find  myself 
forced  to  participate.  ^    ,^ 

I  ask  the  very  simple  question:  Is  it 
possible  to  love  one's  country  very  de«»- 
ly?  The  answer  is  "Yes."  itoUeve  I  have 
loved  my  conntety  very  deeply. 

Then  I  ask  another  question:  It  it  pos- 
sible to  have  that  love  turn  to  hate,  if  to- 
deed  every  vestige  of  radem  and  dis- 
honesty and  hypocrisy  U  revealed  na- 
kedly before  a  nation?  I  ask  the  ques- 
Ucn:  It  it  possible  for  the  love  ol  one's 
country  to  turn  to  hate? 

Earlier  today  a  Memb«r  took  offMue 
becauaa  I  quoted  ttae  renaarks  made  b7  a 
young  man  who  lives  to  my  dtatrlet  who 
wrote  the  f  oilowtbg  wovds.  Ttaat  yeemt 
msn  aald,  to  tale  Uttl*  poam.  "Ur  coim- 
try  'tis  of  ttaee.  sweet  land  of  Ucotry?" 

I  am  sugsBsting  that  evecy  ona  of  yc^ 
you  wtao  uee  aU  of  the  enphmlttlr  tesna 
and  all  of  ttae  oaeMtltnttonai  tatna  to 
cover  over  raalsm.  every  one  «<  yoea.  has 
forced  ttaat  youac  Uaek  nan  tado  ttaa 
position  wtaere  he  had  to  write  ttae  words. 
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Mot/Of  ti>  or  ttwi,  9mm  lua  at 


ffMT  • 


ta  tlJte  eoVBtry  ii*i« 

'•ntfwholMMvbMn  aak- 

Mfeek  MMto  ta  tM» 

•ff»  ttMiy  Mkad  ftn*  live 
«s  te  turned  ovvr  to 
MMk  people.  The  naam  they  did  ttwt 
«••  tbey  iMuflMMi  enee  teooften  exposed 
«»  «b»4ee«tt  nxl  tbe  hyyeeihry  tnd  the 
lybir  and  the  Aq^kMy  uMT  t»e  dooMe- 
deiOtor  tiist  IB  <AwrLv  n  tategral  In 
•IlomtoMMirtkMliM.  _ 

rtmn  M»  Mm**  te  tbto  liMtJeB  tluit 
jwa  bww  foreecf  to  wy,  "Wo  jwmt  no 
mom-  e#  /tBKtrfca,  beeaage  Ameitm  hae 
Bed  to  «tt  oaee  iMo  flCtHB.'* 

You  are  guilty.  You  are  guilty.  All  ol 
the  ivevdi  you  b«f«  sKd  about  polarisa- 
tlDB,  WM  MMBJaMiO  and  that  amend- 
raeat  Benitevts  end  the  peteriaation  are 
reaDr  tunwUwtoiM  of  your  guilt.  The  only 
way  ywf  w«  end  It  Ht  8r  l»to«  decent 
and  li— mt  and  Jin*  on  ttila  occaiton. 

mjTMi  I  am  asldnr  too  much.  Majrtw 
I  am  aattlnv  too  BraBh  that  this  body  be 
jLuuitand  honeat  and  jwl  Maybe  I  am 
asking  too  asoch  tHat  the  Repreeenta- 
tives  who  serve  this  country  should  reach 
back  teto  the  past  of  this  Itatkna  and 
find  that  which  Is  decent,  and  net.  aod 
honeet,  and  eompasricnate.  Maybe  1  am 
^miring  too  much  ol  you  to  do  that. 

HOwtiui.  if  I  am  askhiff  too  much  of 
yav  to  do  that,  then  yon  are  asking  too 
much  at  black  Americans  to  take  the  kind 
of  InsYdts  you  are  heaping  en  us  tonight. 
There  are  other  black  Americans  who 
are  now  saying  "Ifo  white  man.  no  white 
TTtfin  can  ever  be  my  friend.'*  They  are 
sayinff  that  because  they  are  exposed  to 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  liberals;  they  are 
exposed  to  the  reactlonaxy  people  in  this 
Congtess;  they  are  exposed  to  the  racism 
that  we  cover  over  by  using  polysyllabic 
words  and  alliterative  phrases.  But  when 
you  reduce  the  poly  syllabic  words,  and 
tbe  phrases,  they  come  out  as  one  simple 
little  word:  r-a-c-1-s-m.  You  talk  about 
polai^atiou.  Well,  who  has  caused  it? 
Mar  rHave  order,  Mr.  Chairman?  I  am 
sorry,  but  my  voice  is  not  strong  mough 
tonight. 

You  talk  about  polarization.  In  this 
Natton  and  ask  who  caoaed  it.  Oh.  you 
love  to  attempt  to  plBoe  ttie  bl&me  on 
black  tipl'"*"**  and  radicals  and  an  of 
the  group*  who  disturb  t^  status  (luo. 
That  la  yoiir  way  of  getting  off  the  hook. 
But  you  caused,  it  by  holding  out  the 
dream  d  a  perfect  nattoa  to  people  and 
than  ■ntttf!T>itig  the  dream  back.  You 
cawwt  It  by  lylhs  onoe  too  often  and 
expecting  the  black  people  to  be  so  naive 
ftT><^  ao  tfupld  that  they  cannot  see  the 
He.  What  you  are  doing  tonli^t— and 
you  win  do  it.  there  la  no  doubt  In  my 
mind  bui  that  you  vfll  (to  It — Is  setting 
the  staga  for  the  second  poBt-Beeonstruc- 
tJoTj  esa  In  this  miSon.  You  talk  about 
f}jar^  CongressttflD  bdng,  here.  Yta,  13 
of  us  an  henu  l^t  vb  wen  here  a  hun- 
dred yaaca  aoo.  W%  were  here  ontu  this 
Nation  renegetf  on  a  oommttment.  What 
yottagRdotartcPtghtieaettteg  the  stage 
fbr  ttw  seeeod  poatSRecuusti  uctlon  era. 
Maekny  wesdvaatfaiaik  fhem  well. 
AlaoiMfl^lUhe  wards  ef  «te  yewngMaiA 

land  drMgo^ry?" 


Tike  CKAHOIAN.  Itte  Chalr  reoog- 
the  gentleman  tram.  Rortda  (Mr. 


Mr.  BKWIWIT.  Wdl,  It  is  very  dlfllealt 
to  fbBefw  a  vwy  hnpaaetoiiod  and  very  to- 
taSMtnalk  speeeh  that  we  have  heard, 
and  I  am  a  rather  simple  man  myself. 
My  own  fsHlngs  aixMit  meee  matters  is 
that,  if  we  use  words  !■»  bftpntry  and 
hate  and  hypocrisy,  we  may,  in  fact,  en- 
gender them.  If  we  think  of  love  and 
jnatlee  and  honcety.  we  may  adileve 
them. 

I  beOeve  I  represent  about  as  many 
htoat  people  as  most  people  here  do,  at 
least  I  do  ne*  believe  there  is  a  one  of 
Mwm  that  I  hate,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  ts  a  one  of  them  that  hates  me.  I 
)VBt  recently  had  a  youth  forum,  or  it 
was  several  months  ago,  and,  in  that 
youth  forvun,  most  of  the  young  people 
who  6p<Ae  against  buidng  were  bUck 
yoqngaters.  I  think  sometimes  you  do 
not  realise  the  tremendous  tanpaet  this 
has  had  upon  people,  not  just  because 
they  are  Mack  or  white,  but  because  they 
are  peeide.  There  are  people  In  my  dis- 
trict who  are  being  bused  In  excess  of 
80  miles  a  day. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  has  expired. 

(By  unanlmoas  consent.  Bfr.  Stziozb 
of  Wlsoopsto  was  allowed  to  yield  his 
time  to  Mr.  Bbmnsii.) 

Mr.  BBMNBTT.  I  ttiank  the  gentleman. 
There  are  68,000  youngsters  In  my  home- 
town who  are  being  bused  for  racial  rea- 
sons. Sixty  percent  oi  the  yoimgsters  In 
my  hometown  are  bused  for  racial  rea- 
sons. My  hometown  is  not  a  wealthy 
one;  it  has  a  very  low  average  Income, 
both  black  and  white.  The  youngsters, 
both  black  and  white,  who  speak  to  me 
aiMut  tiustng,  say  it  has  not  added  very 
much  to  thdr  education;  it  has  de- 
iMuaeccl  their  opportunltieB  for  exttaiBur- 
rleolar  activity:  it  has  decreased  their 
ehaneea  for  working  in  after-eehool 
hours.  I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  am  not 
here  in  a  spirit  ot  bigotry.  I  would  much 
rather  be  a  person  who  loved  my  feDow 
mun  than  to  be  a  Oongressman.  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  the  black  people  who 
elect  me  to  offloe.  as  they  do,  by  tre- 
mendous nundaers  In  my  district. 

I  do  not  think  any  one  of  them  has 
ever  hated  me,  and  I  have  certainly  never 
hated  them.  So  I  think  we  ought  to  think 
atamt  this  legislation  with  the  Idea  of 
what  is  best  for  our  ooimtry,  or  am 
help  the  country  and  make  a  better 
ooontry  for  us.  and  think  less  about 
these  inflammatory  words. 

T»»  C:HAIBMAM.  "Hie  Chair  reco«- 
nlaes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
CBArrKLi.). 

Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  Oie 
IMeral  Distxict  Caart  in  Jacksonville 
oiteied  a  school  deeegregatlan  order  on 
JtKM  23.  1971.  setting  forth  a  compre* 
henive  coamtywlde  plan  whl<^  necessi- 
tates the  massive  eross-buslng  of  its  stu- 
dents. All  aniaals  fron  ttie  order  have 
basB  PThi>iwf**i*  TtxB  aectlan  BBS  of  the 

gilUr    enacted    Bdiwatkn    Amend- 

iBMila  Act  (tf  1672  does  not  afford  Jack- 
floavm  any  reiler.  The  order  was  par- 
tially Implemented  daring  tbe  10T1-72 
school  year  with  the  major  provi^dons  of 
the  ortMT  scheduled  to  be  mmtancDted 


thte  fUl  under  the  sahealMI  Hhaagn. 
Reeently,  the  eourt  4UaMt  a  netkm  to 
stay  the  fnrlher  imfOeBMirfatkB  of  the 


JaekieuvMte  is  a  prtmet  lamHe  of  the 
devaatatlen  which  can  beeiMMd  by  mas- 
sive court  ortlered  ftareedhadBg  In  scImM 
desegregation  cases. 

JB<AsaBvine,  rasiked  l9Ui  as  at  last 
year.  Is  one  ca  the  largest  sehoel  systeais 
in  the  ctTontiy.  Prior  to  tbie  flnt  order 
requiring  boeiRg,  whSefa  was  altered  in 
August  1B70,  the  sMdeDieareRDMBt  was 
ahnoet  ISB.OOO  of  wMch  39,500  w««  vM- 
ing  200  buses  to  their  ntighUothoed 
schools. 

Since  then  two  orders  have  been  en- 
tered. lYwir  requirements  and  results  are 
asfsUewe: 

The  Augurt  1970  order:  Additional  sto- 

dents  bused,  5,250;  addftlenal  buses,  49. 

The  June  M.  Itm,  order: 

nmse  I,  sehool  year  10tl-T2:  Addl- 

Uonal  students  bused,  9,350;  addittomd 

buses,  112. 

Phase  H,  school  year  lOTS-TS:  Addi- 
tional students  bused  21,000;  additional 
buses,  82. 

Tbtids,  32.500  addltfcmal  students 
bused;  223  addlttoma  buses. 

The  puldic  school  enrollment  has 
steadily  decreased  during  thte  period  ol 
time  to  an  anticipated  enrollment  tUs 
year  of  110,087  students. 

The  costs  of  Implementing  tfaejfederal 
court  orders  have  been  devaaWflttg'  Tthe 
cost  alone  of  operating  btuee  Ibr  tte 
1972-73  schofd  year-^iet  oounttog  ccsts 
of  school  personnel  thne  In  attempting  to 
make  changes  in  the  sohoBl  system  and 
programs  necessary  to  comply  with  the 
near  Impossible  requirements  to  Imple- 
ment the  court  orders — ^wttl  be  approxi- 
mately $3  mUUon.  (3f  that  amonnt,  al- 
most half  is  necessary  to  Implwnent  the 
busing  necessary  under  Federal  court 
order. 

This  fan,  with  the  fun  implementation 
of  Federal  court  orders.  Jacksonvffle 
win  be  busing  approximately  86,009  stu- 
dents or  about  60  percent  ol  the  total 
student  enrollment. 

Many  of  these  students  are  dementary 
school  chUdren  who  wfll  be  transported 
up  to  2^!  hours  per  day,  many  of  whcea 
will  be  travrtlng  distaneee  from  50  to  T4 
mUes  daily.  This  faU  alone.  21,000  stu- 
dents who  have  not  previously  ridden  a 
bus  to  school  are  scheduled  to  be  bnwd 
to  implement  the  Federal  wrder.  Ol 
course,  that  number  wfll  probuWy  be  re- 
duced somewhat  since  these  who  can  m- 
f  ord  private  school  wfll  proBaWy  not  be 
in  the  public  school  syrtem  come  Sep- 
tember 5. 

The  JackBonviDe  experience  is  a  liv- 
tog.  real  example  which  ^wUM  rehut  the 
ridiculous  assertion  by  soaae  «rf  the  op- 
ponents of  ttils  bin  that  sehoeA  desegre- 
gation orders  do  not  require  many,  if 
any,  additional  students  to  be  based. 

The  JackBonvflle  publle  s«*ooI  system 
is  literally  being  turned  into  a  mass  tran- 
sit syetam. 

It  would  indeed  be  uneanscienataae  for 
cenunonitlea  soota  as  JaAaestvffle  to  be 
deiMivedof  the  xfUaf  widdi  other  cities 
iN>uld4>htahi  nadap  the  — gcattnnal  Op- 
partontttea  Aefc  abupiy  lianas  o«  *e 
xmfortuitous  happenstance  of  the  ecwrt 
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been  eniend  befuca  the 


fhk  biB^-4a  the 
atfaocata  Da»- 

ta  Ditsiittw 


order  kavtatg 
pMtageofthlstan. 

otrttoT 

na^KoSBmol^^ ^ 

askl  iasklea  mr*T  no  lesk  On.  ooosUta 
rTtba  wsHcablltiir  of  thia  bm.  h««  can 
«a  posaOiir.  in  goad  ccmaclrinwi.  draw  a 
gyifT,:,MMm^  tiil  m  nm  a  cowct  ocdR  whScb 
i»  entaced  afiar  the  bllL'a  paaaaie  and 
aaordat.  audi  aa  the  ana  kLJackaoDsQIe, 
vfaleli,  ftWtiT"g^  entered  a  year  ago.  Is 
ggjjQjIty  twins  ImpiamanXed  wtth  a  ma- 
jo>  i»Kt  of  It  hot  bclns  implemented  un- 
til (hia  falL 

IC  tbia  bin  la  pasBWl  wttbout  fbis 
fsnrtr-r*  tba  Aaierlffan  peeple  vrfU 
DMV  uodexstand.  as  Indeed  they  should 
mt.  why  tbe  Congress  of  the  United 
BUtea  chwr  ta  accord  substantial  debts 
to  onesactlaB  of  the  covtttry  TidiUe  dcoy- 
iBg  tbcm  ta  anatbcr. 

Mr.  CT'MfT^*",  I  uvge  the  adc«tion  of 
nuiQrtcii  nrniailTnmt 

t&a  gentleman  from  Calttnmla  (Mr. 
DBuma). 

Mr.  TTfyTTifH  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
black  Tiffemhwr  of  tbla  body  who  repra- 
Mnta  a  dtotilct  that  la  70  percqat  wbtte. 
aba  ffUpoT^  not  only  all  of  the  amcnd- 
xaanta  before  ua^,  but  tbe  entire  bm.  I 
would  ask  In  the  reatalnine  seconds  I 
kave.  bow  lar  axe  many  of  nur  colleagues 
la  fM*  body  wm&ift  to  go  m  defense  of 
(Ur  pnaonal  and  paIttI(»T  amWlTnns? 
tat  ttyqr  wnUng.  to  sen  out  tlia  Constttn- 
'  tttnof  tba  lEDltedStatea.  tbe  democratic 
laocesa  that  we  talL  about  m  this  coun- 
tix.  or  esen.  tbeir  very  souls? 

BertMpa  tXit  answer  to  those  qneatlons 
vdn.  be  learned  In  the  CovcaassioiuL 
BicoBB  toaiorrev.  as  It  relltata  the  votes 
for  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  time  this  eve- 
ning, r  BDd  It  an  very  tragic.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  yidd  back  the  balance  ot  my 


The  CHMBMASL  The  Chair  rccog- 
vbtt  the  gjn^n-man  ttaa  HDnois  (Mr. 

BULKHBOBH) . 

nnY,  EBIJSNBORN  asked  and  was 
glTUL  permission  to  revise  and  extend  his 
reoaadca.) 

Mr.  EICLENBORB.  MT.  (rhalrman.  I 
Ihtened  a  moment  ago  to  tbe  gfmtTeman 
fn>m  Maryland  (Mr.  Mrrrwanl.  who 
gave  a  very  impaMlnnn!  and  obviously  a 
very  sinicere  and  daqpily  felt  speech  to  tUs 
Bouse.  The  gentTwnan  asked  that  we  be 
deomt  acd  fair  and  iaat.  The  gentleman 
of  course  haa  the  right  to  ask  that.,  and 
we  must  all  be  dacent  and  fair  and  just. 
But  I  would  ask  tbe  gentlwaan  la  it 
«<«y^  and  fdix  for  T><"i  to  say  we  nuist 
follow  hl&  lead,  we  must  f oUow  his  con- 
science; that  If  we  disagree  with  the 

{rgntTATppD  jff^  n^  no  Innypr  rt»r<tnt   hon- 

est.  and  Just  pec«>Ie?  IT  so,  I  say  that  is 
the  way  of  a  dLctatoTBhlp. 

The  gentleman  probably  did  not  mean 
it  that  wEiir,  and  maybe  when  the  gentle- 
man, thinks  a  little  4!^p*''  on  It  he  may 
realize  that  In  a  country  aa  large  and 
diverse  as  ours  that  there  can  be  honest 
dltfereoces  of  oplniOQ.  If  we  deny  a  per- 
son the  right  to  have  an  honest  and  dif- 
ferent opixdoD  we  then  set  ouxselvea  up 
asdlctatoo. 


Tha  rBJYBMftM   nw  Cbalr  reeog- 
niieg  the  aantlaDBaa  Irosk  Ttaaa  (Mr. 


aa  I  have  Just  heard!  eaeaoeialod  by'  my 
ooPeague  azit  tOcnr  auuttwitgr.  the 
Bffitfc— «« troaa  TflBktMBa.  alio  laa 


aut.ef.tha 

attflinpta  to  Unit 

HidHcal  -  aowta  JMflt)  faablHt* 

bis  weetti  "        -^^    --"* 

(a)  tlia4.ik 

BoHatfrnoTa. 

or  btfow  to  a  schoorofiitr  titan 

OK 


Tbe  flzBt  action  I  took  In  this 
immt9  take  aar  aalli  ta  wtUtit  the  Oba- 
stttaMon  ol  ISia  UhMM  8lali^  md  Fa^ 
Ueva  tbat  iilHtte  wtm  ta  ha  taim  Btev- 
alZy.  Z  thtoK  Itmatf  ba  aa  takeo 
w»  are  aa  nuidi.  undM'  a-  dotp  a 

tbe  Ooaanaa  tft  UBhald  tba  Ooa- 

.a      ■■»  --11       ■      fM      I  -       >•     - 

ei  tha  IMted  atalaa  aa  tw 
Courtis. 

It  la  wrons  to  call  uson  ua  to 
eaaiartraenta  In  OBBatftnHenallfy>  to 
lawa  that  «a  tbkdt  mag  be  uacoosttta- 
Hp^fT  ^yUh  flM  euwctatlsn-  that  they 
win  ba  •&  bddp-Juai  aa  an  expariamt. 
and  than,  to  oonaa  back  to  anucd  tba 
<^i>nit1^i*lT*r  when,  we  Ihid  we  are  wrong. 

X.  would  «'CT— t  ta  sou  tbat  we  axe 
wrong — ^we  are  wxoac  la.  both  subatl- 
tutea  and  In-  tba  fl"'T"^ii>iiit 

Tha  CKMBMAH.  Ilka  CbMlt  reoog- 
nlzes  tbasentlciBaa  fxsnaBew  Yock.  (Mt. 

SCBBDZa). 

Mr.  ai,'UKiiwM  mx.  fTufnaan.  what 
ttaeaa  amanAaaDta  and  tbe  substButado 
and.  Indaad.  vAat  tba  bUl  doeaia  to  at- 
tempt to.  by  statute,  require  tba-couita  to 
refrain  fram  taking  actieae  tbattbesr  feel 
are  eWigated  to  take  under  tba  Censtttu- 
tloa  to  pratect  <~«i7<is^iai  conatltuttanal 
xigbta. 

X  think,  moat  of  you  hiKa  tonight 
that  wa  caonat  bv  actlan  bwa  set 
and  nacre*  panmetwa  oser  tba 
dlea  tbat  the  flUpieaaareiirt  f^n  araUr  to 
asawra  ccoatitutkaal  rights.  Perbapa  we 
can  limit  thtn*  to  what  reaaadica  tbay 
can  apply  for  rigbta  that  «a  creata  tagr 
statute,  kp  ouk  lagislatkn  beaa.  Bat  we 
canaot taauiex  with  tbair  rigbtto grant 
xemediea  to  greeearo  coB^titutleBal 
ligbta.  I  think  wa  aU  knoat  tint. 

So  wa  will  not  ba  afrranpHsbing.  any- 
thing toDlg^t  by  trying  to  cia  that  ba- 
caaua  they  vUlstrika  ua  dewauBHt  we 
wUIba  sending  nut  tba  kind  otsigpal  that 
yau  have  beard  oiliar  Ifamhsri  ol  the 
CcograsadacfaBa— tba  kind  ot  signal  that 
la  goinc  to  ezacertiata  tenstBna.  and 
deepen  tha  mistwt>  frustratien,  aaad 
HlianatlMi  tlmt  plegna 

Mr.  Chalmnan,  hi  the 
decided  sniy  L  year  aga»^  tba 
Ctourt  reafllmaMi  tba  14th  iiaiaiirlaiMit's 

bg  race  ia  the  puMJoaahaolaand  upheld 
tlM  bread  and  flealWaeaultablapewera  of 
tlae  9edeial  oMHcts  ta  f  aahlen 
inriiMMag  hwilTfg,  deaisaed  ta  reaMdy  the 
yffyptf  o{  Tttilatlons  frf  that  esBattkHtleskal 
prohibition. 

Clearlsr,  tbe  Congress  cannot  permit 
fay  ^^gifla;*'"n  what  tha  Suporema  Court 
has  declared  to  be  conatltuticmally  pro- 
hIbIte(L  Hms.  the  Ctmgreab  cannot,  by 
statute.  spertfteaJly  permit  8tate-Im- 
jxMCd  segregation  In  our  public  schools. 

Hit.  I39I5  doea  not  purport  to  do  tfats. 
Rather,  the  bin  is  aimed  at  tbe  second 


gnula  Igvai  and  tic»  •<:  wrnpartgn  for 
BudigtiiAML 
Ttm  Cbngresa  cannot  mnttltatteali)^ 


Jtm  oooldda  M^tt  iMid&|3%  in 
digtaa.  riTgta  ti'iiiMwair  simb^ 

\  coniffltTitlMiiitejBigaa<c>gaa: 

wift    aii&h.  Supolrad  cliOttaA- &i  the 
sJatOtgnida  Qg.bdto;  aa£j 
GouUl Ift  ir-rt^'H  an  Is. 

aabotaaaart  tloeaaf JEo  ttirfy  tygfj^a  pjat 

atatutiL  ft  riitd  Marantfif4  tir  ^Bi^  ^?'i*- 

g^teflflii MUfit^fil'W  Ttrff*^.  UBfbr  oar 

theory  of  the  smremacyaltBaCSingOtn- 


in  8V-  "|T****^,  aacQbit  iftt'tft^ 
as  contained  In  tbe  (tumnitfga  w^s 
clearly  uaaonatltutloiML  CSgavMa  oan- 
nat  by  rtatola  paeacot  tba  oourta  fcan 
taldnft^  an  aeiiHi  whiditba  GonitUttQin 
requbaattaBm  to  take^ 

Hia  asModnMBi  I  wHLlnlnidiioe  In.a 
law  aoiatatB  to  twtkm  tfSCai  wooW 
remedy  this  defect  in  tba  conunlttAaUD 
W  addh»  ttM  mrda  "un)«a  tha-lmBle- 
BMStatten  o(  asch  a  yHoit  it  nQiBgd 
by  tbaObnitltBtkgi  ol  thaTXilt«dSiatiBa»" 
It  wmdd  Oma  pMmlt  tba  additg^  ta  onlgr 
thf>  iBBliBMntafiDn  tt  %■  tUtkWUvUlu 
tba  tsaxMBaatatiflB-  aC  stndHi^  tn  filte 
stxtb  grade  ok  baknr  bepoad  fha  a^pal 
Bezt^^loseat  to  tbelr  hcoMa.  It  a»  in- 
plaiBcntatloa  of  such  a  plan.  Is  zaqnbad 
by  the  (Constitution.  13iub«  tba  anwad- 
ment  makea  It  dear  tbat  tli^ 
is  not  attcavUng;  tagr  statata.  to 
the  OBorta  to  refrabi^Baa.taklat;  (uiac- 
tlan  tbay  are  xaqulxad  to  taka  tav  the 
CcBstitntiaM. 

NDc.  Chairman.  If  my  aniindmagrf  is 
not  adopted,  tbe  paasaga  at  ELB.  U91S 
^irill  do  graathann. 

lU  BMsaaa  win  raiaa  tha  hapaaat  the 
:toi 

rhythe 
paaaagatjTttiaUBtai 
mRler  BpeeMBd  cttcuBntanoas;  caaaot 
and  wffl  not  be  ordered  by  Ox  courtk.  As 
I  ha»a  attamptfrf  to  make  dear,  thte.  wfll 
nat  bat  tba  case.  J 
to  ha 

The  TTP^''*'i^**<  hopes  of  the 
wlB  only  earva  ta  tnereaaa  Adr  f  rwtra- 
tterandTnflWanry. 

The  passage  of  the  bill  without  my 
amendment  wiU  also  demoralize  tbose 

kto  assert 

iMMfh 

thai 


yeara  since  Brown 
catlcn 
to  gztat 
iBfititntipa 


hui 

In Jhe  negy  10 
Board  of  Btth- 
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tt  the  OcBfteaii  wooTd'  nieegaiie  ita  re- 

ttt.  Ctaainiuua,  tbere  are  thoM  wfao 
will  inr  ttist  my  •nwmrtnwmt  Is  not 
xiBeewry— tiMrt  every  UB  PMeed  by  the 
Htooee  it  impUelUy  ntbjeet  to  ttie  Coia- 

MCy  eniwer  to  this  argument  Is  tbat 
If  this  Is  80,  BCembors  Bhoold  not  objeet 
to  maklmr  explicit  that  which  everyone 
knows  Is  Implied.  The  amendment  can 
do  no  harm. 

However,  an  explicit  recognition  in 
this  taOI  of  tlia  sopremaey  of  ttw  Consti- 
tution, can  be  of  great  benefit.  It  would 
elevly  tn^tlcatff  to  the  opponanta  of  bas- 
ing that  Congress  cannot  satisfy  their 
demands  by  statutorily  permitting  that 
wfalcfa  iB  oonstttutlonally  prohibited,  and 
It  voold  dearly  indleate  to  those  who 
seek  to  assert  their  rights  under  the  14th 
ff^iYi""*""*"*  that  this  body  was  not 
ahw^frming  Its  resposudbfflties  under  the 
Constikatlao  tut  matter  what  pressure  is 
exerted  upon  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reoog- 
niwam  the  gentleman  from  Mlsriiwlppi 
(ifir.  Whittsw)  . 

Mr.  WHl'lTgW.  Bfir.  Chairman.  I  am 
gimii  to  see  the  House  finally  come  to  this 
day  ttiougfa  I  must  say  I  do  not  have  the 
greatest  confidence  that  the  bill  we  pass 
wfil  stop  forced  busing  or  restore  the 
(juallty  of  our  schools — but  I  do  have 
hopes. 

I  am  the  author  of  the  so-called  Whit- 
ten  amendments  which  have  brought  tu 
to  the  point  where  again  we  liave  the 
opportunity  to  show  the  Federal  courts. 
all  of  them  that  the  people's  brandi,  the 
Oongreas  overwhelmln^y  opposes  forced 
buatng  against  the  wishes  of  parents 
irtiich  has  done  so  much  to  lower  the 
quality,  and  In  some  eases  to  actually 
destroy  public  schotds. 

Theee  amendments  which  I  wrote  and 
which  the  House  and  the  Congress 
adopted  r^Teatedly  as  a  part  of  the  ap- 
propriation bill  fbr  the  Department  of 
Health,  Elducatlon.  and  Welfare,  read  as 
ffdlows,  I  tpsotm: 

aac.  SOS.  No  part  of  the  funda  contained  In 
tbU  Aot  may  be  used  to  force  any  scbool  or 
school  dlstrlot  wblob  la  deaegregmted  aa  that 
term  la  daflnad  In  ttUe  IV  of  the  Olvll  Bli^ta 
Act  of  iSM.  PubUc  Law  88-863.  to  take  any 
aoUon  to  toroa  *«*i"<''t  of  students;  to  foroe 
on  account  of  caca.  ocaad  or  eolor  the  aboUah- 
ment  of  any  scbool  so  daaagxagatad;  ex  to 
fOToa  the  tranafao-  or  aaslgnment  of  any  stu- 
dent any  elementary  or  secondary  school  so 
deeegragated  to  or  from  a  particular  school 
over  tlia  protest  of  his  or  her  parents  or 
parent. 

Sec.  310.  Provldea  that  funda  shaU  not  be 
withheld  until  any  school  or  school  district 
shall  on  Ita  own  action  do  any  of  theee 
things. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  sections  offered 
by  me  have  not  been  enforced  though 
adopted  repeatedly.  I  do  think  that  in 
their  passage  we  have  orystaUlaed  the 
feelings  of  the  Mend^ers  here  and  have 
changed  or  Influenced  public  oirinlon.  I 
see  many  of  my  ooUeagues  supporting  my 
views  here. 

Congressional  Quarterly  in  its  Decem- 
ber 11. 1971.  Issue,  page  2559,  refers  to  the 
history  of  my  provisiona  under  the  title 
"The  Building  of  a  B«ajority."  It  lists  the 
history  of  the  Whltten  amendments  as 
follows: 


Ijjsr  or  Wuiiiuv  AicxNBMaitrB 
1868.  Wblttam  amendmanta  to  education 
approprtattona  blU.  1908.  Almanae,  pag«  6M, 

eoo,  B0C  wBta  ai4,  p.  Bsna.  ssh. 

1808.  Wldttaa  amaodmant  to  education 
tifaoprUMoD*  bUl.  1808  Almanao,  paga  SOS. 
&40.  M»T0ta  187,  TtH.  TBH. 

1870.  Whltten  amendments  to  education 
approprtatlons  biUs,  1970  Almanac,  p.  266. 
284.  303.  360,  144.  148.  143,  141.  1S3.  vote 
108,  p.  40H.  41H.  vote  3.  page  8H.  9H.  O.Q. 
Book  ClvU  Rights  Progreaa  Report,  1870,  p. 
48-80. 

1971.  Antl-bualng  amendments,  to  higher 
edueatlon-daaegregaUon  aid  bUl.  Weekly  Re- 
port p.  3888-2310.  2276.  President  Nixon  bus- 
ing, p.  IBSO.  1838;  Whltten  amendmanU  to 
Bduoatlon  Appropriations  Mn.  p.  1468.  1804. 
888,  842;  Supreme  Court  decision  on  busing, 
p.  »S8.  Dsaegregation  sUtlstlca,  p.  198.  rote 
38e(T),  3S8(T),  p.  2333-2833,  vote,  31(T),  p. 
875,  874. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  has  been  a  long  road. 
Perhaps  this  bill  which  Is  supported  by 
many  who  opposed  my  amendments  for 
years,  whose  names  I  shall  not  repeat 
here,  may  break  the  ice,  Influeice  the 
President  to  enforce  my  provisions: 
change  the  attitude  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  other  Federal  courts  so  to  put 
education  first  and  foremost,  and  to  stop 
this  course  which  has  lowered  the  qual- 
ity of  public  education,  and  actually  de- 
stroyed schools  In  some  sections. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  proud  to  see  us 
get  this  far.  Let  us  hope  once  again  that 
we  keep  om  the  road  to  victory  for  the 
education,  for  the  well-being  of  all 
schoolchildren. 

Mr.  wnUAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  13915  as 
the  most  comprehensive  and  reasonable 
legislative  proposal  to  reach  the  floor  of 
Congress  since  the  Federal  courts  first 
began  to  invade  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
legtslatlve  branch  by  "legislating"  social 
policy  rather  than  interpreting  and  en- 
forcing the  legitimate  constitutional 
rights  of  all  Americans  regardless  of  race, 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

My  entire  public  career  and  record  as 
an  attorney,  local  Judge,  constitutional 
convention  delegate.  State  senator,  and 
Member  of  Congress  reflects  my  unswerv- 
ing dedication  to  the  building  of  an  open 
American  society. 

No  child  should  be  deprived  of  or  inter- 
fered with  in  his  pursuit  of  education. 
However,  I  find  myself  In  complete  dis- 
agreement with  those  who  speak  in  this 
House  and  elsewhere  of  equtd  rights  while 
they  argue  for  a  double  standard.  I  agreed 
with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ^*ien  it 
said  In  1954  that  it  was  wrong  to  bus 
little  children  past  the  school  nearest 
their  home  to  an  Inferior  school,  be- 
cause the  color  of  their  skin  happened 
to  be  black.  I  still  think  the  Court  was 
correct  in  that  decisirai  and  believe  that 
it  would  be  equally  wrong  to  bus  little 
children  away  from  their  neighborhood 
schools  to  an  inferior  school  Just  because 
their  skin  is  white. 

As  a  lawyer.  I  have  believed  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  pro- 
hibits the  establishment  of  racial  quotas. 
Racial  quotas  are  wrong  The  assign- 
ment of  children  to  schools  to  establish 
racial  balance  or  achieve  racial  quotas 
Is  wrong  when  applied  against  anyone 
of  any  color  or  creed  and  whether  it  is 
done  by  the  courts,  the  legislative  or  the 


executive  branch  of  IWcral.  State,  or 
local  govemmant. 

Tlie  OongrsBB  has  never  before  eon- 
f rented  this  whcdequeatfton  In  the  way 
In  which  we  preacnt  it  to  you  here  to- 
day. Although  tt»  legWatkm  is  basteaUy 
that  asked  for  by  President  Mlzon  last 
March,  the  bill  before  you  today  repre- 
sents a  bipartisan  effort  by  tiioee  of  us 
on  the  ESducation  and  Labor  Committee 
who  have  worked  for  months  to  secure 
passage  of  a  Federal  law  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  social  chaos  cnatedb^  Federal 
judges  who  attempt  to  engage  In  social 
engineering  by  ordering  mass  transfers 
and  busing  of  children  with  little  or  no 
regard  for  sound  educational  policy  or 
the  real  intent  and  purpose  of  oonstttu- 
tlfflial  guarantees  cf  equal  educational 
opportimity. 

One  need  only  consider  the  current 
case  involving  Detroit  and  the  suburbs  to 
recognise  the  need  for  immediate  adm- 
tion  of  this  bill.  While  Judge  Roth  has 
beoi  stopped  frcm  putting  any  busing 
into  effect  this  fall  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
Supreme  Court  would  never  approve 
cross-district  busing  or  merger  of  sub- 
urban school  dlsMcts,  tt»  fact  that  he 
has  long  since  gene  beyond  the  prece- 
dent of  any  higher  court  has  led  to  un- 
necessary damage  to  public  confidence 
in  our  democratic  system  and  tin  Con- 
gress, as  well  as  the  coorts. 

The  Constitution  clearly  Insulates  the 
courts  from  interference  from  the  Con- 
gress in  their  Jurisdiction,  but  the  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  tiie  Cangress  to 
address  itself  to  the  serious  problems 
they  face  and  stand  up  to  them.  I  be- 
lieve we  ha\ne  a  duty  to  legislate  legiti- 
mate guidelines  for  courts  to  follow  in 
dealing  with  the  education  of  children. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  the  various  provisions  of 
this  legislation. 

First  of  all,  an  amendment  which  we 
added  to  the  committee  bill  repeals  the 
authorization  in  the  Emergency  School 
Aid  Act  for  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  education  paiics,  the  commit- 
tee wants  to  make  clear  that  this  repeal 
means  that  no  such  parks  may  be  con- 
structed or  maintained  with  any  funds 
provided  under  the  act,  including  the 
dlscreticmary  funds  reserved  to  the  As- 
sistant Secretary. 

Tills  bill  presolbes  remedies  whleh 
Federal  courts  and  Eigendes  may  use  In 
correcting  denials  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  and  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  as  regards  education. 

These  remedies  are  listed  In  a  specific 
order  of  priority  which  courts  and  agen- 
cies must  abide  by  In  formulating  rem- 
edies. No  transportation,  however,  can 
be  prescribed  l)y  any  such  caart  or 
agency,  pursuant  to  this  listing,  for  a 
student  in  sixth  grade  or  below,  other 
than  to  the  school  closest  or  next  closest 
to  his  or  her  place  of  residence.  Nor  can 
transportation  be  prescribed  for  a  stu- 
dent in  seventh  grade  and  above  beyond 
the  closest  or  next  closest  school  unless 
it  is  demonstrated  by  dear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence  that  no  other  method  will 
provide  an  adequate  remedy. 

In  no  case,  however,  can  school  dis- 
trict lines  be  Ignored  or  altered  unless 
they  were  established  for  the  purpose. 
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and  had  tha  eOscW  of  segregating  stu- 
dents. 

TtM  M>al  Educates  OpportasMss 
Act  of  MW  was  propoMd  to  Caafress  bar 
PnaldoitMBBimakMarsbl?,  1972. 
sequmtUr.  tt»  CoBoammrcn 
aad  Labor  conducted  lyjjays  of  -_^ 
sire  hearfiagB  on  H K.  ISVI6  and  rdated 
hUls.  The  a«nerai  Of  msiwlttee  on  Ed- 
ucation rapsMe*  asi  s«iSBded  venteBol 
that  bW  OB  August  8  bar  a  recortl  v«>8s 
of  21  yeas  aad  16  nays.  Am  a  memtosr  of 
botti  Uisss  iTTiitrrs  1  have  supports* 
its  basic  prtoclples  and  aow  ask  y««  to 

vote  tor  It  ,^    r,_ 

Ihe  co^^tee  bill  sete  out  speciflcalty 
the  resBSdlBB  which  Mdetal  courts  snA 
agencies  msir  use  in  correcting  denials  ef 
equal  LJMS^irfful  oppestnalty  and  equal 
protectisa  ef  the  laws  a»  pertainin*  to 
education.  Tikis  sequetttlsl  listing  of  rm- 
edies  and  the  provisions  limiting  the  use 
ef  lusBslTe  bnstag  are  insssit  to  ujstiwia 
tlsB  the  manner  in  which  Federal  tadgm 
and  oOeialK  formulate  their  remedies. 
Pkr  too  often  It  seeaas  thsit  different  cy- 
cMt  erder  wWHy  (HTeissi^  rwnsdlie 
wfaee  ttiey  are  faced  with  bimllar  fact  stt- 
ortions.  11  is  the  ptHpeee  of  this  swiion 
oi  the  committee  bill  title  IV.  to  reqatrs 
an  inHetly  aad  nsftionaBy  naif csm  pro- 
cedure for  the  fDrnndattcsi  of  remedtasw 
Again  the  idea  is  to  make  dear  the 
greind  rrdes  so  that  everyepe  involved 
will  know  where  they  stand. 

Title  I  of  the  Eqnal  Bdacational  Op- 
portuntties  Act,  a«  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee, is  designed  to  change  the  persist- 
ent patterns  of  dlscoBragement  and  f  ail- 
meexperieneed  by  potw  chUdren. 

■me  title  reserves  up  to  $500  miHioo  of 
funds  authorised  to  be  apprtqiriated  an- 
noally  pnrswuit  to  the  Emergeoey  €l^iool 
AH  Act— which  I  voted  agatast  when  it 
was  attached  to  the  Higher  Education 
Act  earlier  this  year— for  special  com- 
pematory  progrmns  In  thoee  schocds  hav- 
ing the  heaviest  concentratlonB  of  poor 
chlldien. 

By  Ilmltlz«  the  conpoisatory  ednca- 
ttoa  snppertable  ooder  title  I  of  the  cem- 
mittee  bill  to  "basic  instructional  senr- 
iee^"  defined  as  mathematics  and  lan- 
guage sklOs.  and  to  "hasie  sappertive 
services,"  such  as  cefmsdlng.  nutritioo, 
and  health,  the  leji^ation  attesmts  to 
avoid  dissipation  of  the  aid  In  nonesswi- 
tlal  areas.  No  fnnds  can  be  x»ed  for  over- 
head, major  capital  investments,  or  gen- 
eral salary  increases.  The'  title  does  not 
In  any  way  authorize  general  aid. 

The  committee  made  several  major 
efaaogtt  in  the  administration's  propsal. 
Hrstv  it  eUminated  any  reference  to  title 
I  af  the  KWmpnSary  aad  Secondary  Eda- 
catlon  Act  of  1965.  As  proposed  by  the 
President,  the  title  would  have  combined 
the  reeomitxs  of  the  Emergency  aehert 
Aid  Act  with  ttiose  of  title  I  BSEA,  and 
would  have  authorised  a  redirection  of 
title  I  B^SA  f uada  hito  the  Bmited  uses 
eligible  for  support  under  BBQA.  llM 
cemmMtee  strongty  oppusro  asty  change 
in  the  existiBr  title  I BBBA  program.  1^ 
lelufurce  this  feeling,  it  added  a  new  sec- 
tUm  721  to  tbt  BtnerBencT  Schoei  Aid  Act 
xdilch  malcea  it  ciesr  that  nottiing  in  the 
new  lelgslatlon  should  be  coDstmed  to 
alter  the  amount  of  a  grant  a  !ocaL  edn- 
****'inal  agency  is  ellglhle  to  reoeive  un- 


der titie  I  ESEA  or  otherwise  modify  in 
any  way  tb»  current  opcsatioci  of  titia 
lESEA. 

Seeood,.th8  bill  r^Mrted  by  the 
mittaa  nakas  the  ctsmrnaatory 
tion  postlsai  of  the  Wassgrncy 
Aid  Act  ■  Stete  plan  fspan 
ministrailOB  had  piupossd  that  it  bst  a 
projes^^ract  prognosr  aAnlnistescd  bar 
the  AssistasiS  Secretary  fbr  EdueaMsn. 
We  felt  that  this  vested  too  much  dkeze- 
tion  aitte  IMeral  lersL  We  felt,  rathar, 
thai  SlaSs  edui  iiltii—rt  agendee  are 
closer  to  the  needs  ef  their  IndlvldBal 
schooi  dlstxlets  and  bsttcr  able  to  mala 
decWkma  eoBcemlng  relative  neada  for 
oeaapsBsatory  educatlsa  funds.      ^  ^ 

The  committee  bill  states  expttdtly 
tliat  tha  iattare  of  an  edHeational  saossv 
to  attate  a  balanesv  on  Ow  basis  of  ns^ 
color,  sex.  or  national  origin,  of  students 
amcAC  1U>  spools  wHl  nat  coiistituts  a 
denial  of  eqnal  edueatlcaal  (^jportaaittv 
or  a  deadal  of  oquaI  protection  of  tt» 
laws.  llUs  provisioo  reaflirms  the  hold- 
ing in  SwMMi  agaiasS  Meeklenburs  thai 
the  Coastltation  doesnel  require  a  rwetal 
balanse  tn  each  scbooL 

This  title  of  the  eemn^ttee  bin  alas 
makes  dear  that,  sah»eet  to  the  othsr 
provisions  of  tills  title,  the  assignment  of 
a  student  to  liis  neif^borhood  school— 
if  that  school  has  the  appropriate  grade 
levd  and  type  of  edoevttoB  for  such  stu- 
dent—Is  not  a  (tadal  of  equal  edoca- 
tional  onwrtanity  or  of  equal  pvotsction 
of  the  laws  woltss  sueh  asslgiunent  is  for 
the  purpose  of  segregation. 

Title  IV  of  the  comsatttee  hDl  pse- 
scrlbes  speeificaliy  the  remedies  whteh 
Federal  courts  may  use  in  correcting  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  opportunity 
or  a  denial  of  eqiad  protecUoa  of  the 
laws.  This  title  also  restricts  in  the  sane 
maimer  all  Federal  ^endes  and  depart- 
ments which  are  engaged  In  correcting 
such  denials. 

The  title,  first  of  aJL  requires  that 
these  Federal  courts,  departments  and 
agencies  may  only  Impose  such  remedies 
as  are  essential  to  correct  partictdar  de- 
nials of  equal  educational  opportanUy 
and  equal  protection  as  regarda  edaen- 
tion.  This  provisiott  means  that  eoorts 
are  not  to  use  lawnitts  against  sdtoai 
districts  as  occasions  for  imposing  frc»- 
wheeling  requirements  on  these  sehool 
districts.  Rather,  they  must  restrict 
thesBselves  to  ttat  particular  faets  and 
circuustanees  of  the  eases.  But  this  pro- 
vision does  not  mean  that  comrts  are 
restricted  to  Imposing  remedies  only 
when  the  particular  plaiDtiffs  are  stifi  la 
attendance  at  the  sehools  in  question  if 
the  particular  lawsuit  has  taken  several 
years  to  reach  Its  coociiislon. 

This  title  idso  requires  that  in  f  onmdat- 
ing  a  rcBoedy  for  a  denial  of  equal 
edusational  opportunity  or  of  eqtad  pro- 
tection. wMch  hivolves  directly  or  in- 
directly th*  transpMiation  of  students, 
the  Federal  courts,  departments,  aad 
agencies  must  tcSkiw  the  specified  anler 
of  iinmrtifs  set  out  in  section  4i9L  The 
courts  or  agencies  must  attempt  to  eer- 
rect  the  dmial  by  applying  the  first 
remedy  or  the  first  caaaMBaUon  of  reaM- 
dies  on  the  specified  Ust  before  it  can 
mow  on  to  the  other  itirdies  on  tba  list. 
This  list  includes  sadh  remedies  ss  the 


creation  and  rerlston  of  attendance 
zones  and  grtMle  straeteres  sodrtbs  eon- 
stroetion  of  new  schools.  A  phm  heavily 


Theyeonne^  SsAr  ths ' 

of  a  student  hi  shdSi  grade  i 
ai    "      '    " 
oKDtrt  iigsrst  f  his. : 
whleh  provides  ttta 
of 


the 

place  of  reel  den— 


aslapafsa 

the  ordar. 

This  tltla,  aoreorer.  ban  sny  trans- 
portation of  atudSBts  if  sush  transporta- 
tion pasaaa  risk  to  tha  hoaith  oTsiieh 
la.. 
I  tha 
m 
tWstifele.1 
nek  be  Ignsred  as  sMsrsA  eccopl 
they  were  dtasm  ler  tho  pi 
ttfaseftatkOf  i 
(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pi 
yielded  hto  time  to  Mr.  PocmBt.) 

The  CHATOMAM.  Tho  Cbsfr  reeog- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  ^Ifinnasots 
IMr.  Qois). 

Mr.  <wnL  Mr.  Chafraaai.  as  I  heard 
the  eenuBsais  of  tkas  sHsUsasan  froas 

I  do  not  know  how  I  wdbU  fsal  if  I 
happened!  to  b*  a  fateek.  I  bspe  that  I 
would  not  caU  ovciyhody  that  I  disagreed 
with  a  racist. 

But  the  other  cooamant  that  gava  me  a 
different  reactlMi  was  by  Ms.  aaoas — 
when  he  was  so  devoid  of  loglo — that 
he  condemns  the  «"«»n<tm«nt  becaass  he 
Iftcns  It  to  old  qpi*!<<*n  amendments, 
teUlag  you  that  ooe  person  who  f tiS  from 
favor  in  our  party  some  years  ago  should 
now   cause   you   to   vote   against    the 

Let  US  get  to  tiK  issue  befhre  us— the 
substltutee  I  have  offered  here. 

I  would  lilee  to  qoote  to  you  from  a 
professor  of  the  TUe  Law  School,  Rob- 
ert H.  Bork,  a  cunseivattve  professor 
who  sapiMrts  tills  legidation. 

He  saors.  and  these  axe  his  very  words: 

The  oaaatUntlonallty  ot  ttaia  prortatroA 
pend*  eaaanSlaUj   upon  tba  reaaonar'  ~ 
of  the  Jiii^pwanto  that  bwtag  is  le«    . . 
prlate  for  dilldrett  tn  tbm  rtamentary  gmttm 
than  It  is  for  older  ituOanH. 

Then  he  goes  on  and  saans : 

SectlQa-«8ft(a)  gainasapport  from  tha  fact 
that  tha  Bepitmi  CooeS  haa  reritiliS  aa 
proper  tka^pa  of  OMiastMa  tha  lawdnwa. 
In  dlseaartac  the  ttcten  te  be  welgbeOte 
framing  *"^»c  ordos.  CMif  JvmOcm  Starpv 
stased.  1*  ammn  I:  It  basAy  aaatfs  ststiag 
that  Uaitts-ea  tlm*  at  teasel  wlU  vacy  witk 
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many  faeton,  but  j^rolMbly  with  none  more 
tlum  ttw  aga  of  tbe  students. 

This  dtottnetkm,  drawn  by  Chief  JtM- 
Uce  Buner  In  the  Ownn  caa*  wm 
quoted  by  ttie  gT^»«««ti  tvmca.  lilohtgan 
(Mr.  Qmauja  a.  Foni) . 
Contlnulns:  Proiesaor  Bork  says: 
On  teUnoe,  tlMrafon,  it  appMT*  that  a 
good  eaaa  can  ba  mada  for  tba  oonstttutlon- 
aUty  of  ttaa  Praaktant'a  prapoaal  to  Umlt  bus- 
lug  of  alamantary  school  cbUdran. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
DlMS  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PucursKi)  to  doae  debate. 

Ur.  KUC'INHKI.  Ui.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  a  great  deal  of  oratory  here 
todi^.  No  one  has  told  Ote  House  that 
48  percent  of  black  people  in  this  co\m- 
try  are  opposed  to  busing. 

I  have  heard  all  of  the  gentlemen 
over  here  telling  \u  tfae  things  that  they 
thinfc  they  kiv>w.  But  we  had  studies 
made  and  78  percent  of  the  American 
peopla  said  that  they  oppoeed  busing  and 
48  percent  of  the  black  people  who  were 
asked  told  us  and  indicated  that  they 
also  opposed  busing — because  busing  has 
been  meet  cruel  to  the  black  people  of 
this  country  and  for  a  longer  time. 

If  the  courts  of  this  land  faithfully 
cairy  out  the  remedies  spelled  out  in 
title  IV  of  this  bill,  we  probably  will  not 
need  very  much  busing  in  this  coimtry. 
So  you  can  vote  for  this  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage regardless  oi  what  happens  in  the 
amendment  stage  as  long  as  we  provide 
the  remedies  here  which  the  courts 
should  apply  first  before  they  can  apply 
any  busing  to  the  solution  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

Therefore,  I  would  hope  on  final  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  that  we  stand 
together. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  D'Hasa)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  aixnr) . 

Tvujx  voTB  wrra  ci^kks 

Mr.  O'HARA.  MJ-.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  O'HARA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  derka. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers  Mr. 
O'HARA.  litn.  QRBnr  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Qun. 
smd  Mrs.  CmsHOUH. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  174.  noes 
211.  not  voting  47,  as  follows: 

IRoU  No.  340] 

(Bacordad  Taller  Vote] 

AYX8— 174 


Pulton 
Faqua 
OallfianAkls 
Oettya 
OiaUno 
Olbbons 
Ooldwater 
Ooodllng 
araaso 
Qrlflln 
OrUBths 
Gross 
Qrover 
aubser 
Hams 
Haley 
HaU 
Httlpem 
Hanuner- 
schmldt 
Hanley 
Hanba 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Bays 
Hicks.  Mass. 

Hi;  Us 

Hogan 

Hosmer 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kae 

Kemp 

King 

Kuykendall 


Abbltt 
Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Annunato 
Arcber 
A-btarook 


Baring 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Bevlll 

BiBKRl 

Blaokbum 

Blanton 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

Broomflald 

BroybUl.  If  .C. 

BraytaiU.Va. 

Bucbanan 


Burke,  Pla. 

Burleson.  Tex. 

Burllson,  Wo. 

Byron 

Oamp 

Casey.  Tef . 

Chambarlaln 

(Thappell 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

coll  tar 

0>lUna.Tex. 

(3oUner 

Cottar 

Ciane 

nanlel.  Va. 

Danlelaon 

Davis,  Qa. 


Davis.  S.C. 

Oelaney 

Dcrwlnskl 

Devtne 

Dickinson 

DIngell 

Downing 

Oulskl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Bdwards,  Ala. 

Bllbers 


PIsbar 
Plowara 
Wynt 
Avd, 

William  D. 
Fountain 
Prey 


Landgrebe 

LatU 

Lons.  Md. 

MoOoUlster 

UeJbren 

McKavltt 

Mabon 


Martin 

Mathls.  aa. 

Miller,  Ohio 

MtlU.  Ark. 

Mills,  Md. 

MlnsbaU 

Mlzell 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Myers 

Nedzl 

Nichols 

O-Haia 

Pepper 

Poage 

Powsll 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryor.  Ark. 

PiirceU 

QulUen 

Randall 

Rorlck 

Robinson,  Vs. 

Rogers 

Bousselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Sarbanee 

Satterlleld 

Sciksrle 

Schmltz 

Scott 
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Shipley 

Shoup 

Bhrlver 

Slkea 

Slack 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Spenee 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

James  v. 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger,  Ariz. 
Stephens 
Stubblelleld 
Stuckey 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson,  Qa. 
Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Wampler 
White 
Whltehurst 
Written 
WtdnaU 
Wilson, 

Cliarles  H. 
Winn 
Wynuui 
Yatron 
Young.  Pla. 
Young,  Tok. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Abzug 
Adams 
Addabbo 
Ale-rander 
Anderson,  ni. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 
If.  Dak. 
Atends 
Ashley 
Atpln 
Aq>lnall 
BadLlo 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bell 

Bergland 
Blester 
Bingham 
Boland 
BoIUng 
Bow 

Brademas 
Brasco 
Brooks 
Brotaman 
Brown.  Mich. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burton 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes.  WU. 
Cabell 
Carey.  N.Y. 

Ciailson 

Cederberg 

Celler 

ChlSholm 

Clausen. 
OonH. 

Clay 

0:lllns,  ni. 

Conable 

Conover 

C:nyera 

(3orman 

Cougblln 

(Tulvar 

C^urlln 

Daniels.  N.J. 

delaOazaa 

Dallenback 

Deilums 

Den  holm 

Dennis 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Donobue 

Dow 

Drinan 

Bdthardt 

Bdwards.  Calif 

Brlenbom 


Eshleman 

Evans.  Colo. 

Evln^i.  Tenn. 

PasceU 

Plndley 

Pl£h 

Plood 

Poley 

Pord.  Oerald  R 

Porsythe 

Praser 

Pren«el 

Oarmatz 

Gaydos 

Gcnzaiez 

Green,  Greg. 

Green.  Pa. 

Hamilton 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoskl 

Henderson 

Hicks,  Wash. 

Hollfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Himgate 

Jacobs 

Johnson,  CsJlf . 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

EUtzen 

Keating 

Koch 

Kyi 

ECyros 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lent 

Link 

Uoyd 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McOlure 

McCormack 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDanald. 

Mich. 
McPail 
McKay 
McKlnney 
Macdcnald, 


Madden 

Mallllard 


Mailary 

Matblas.  Calif. 

Mntsunaga 

Mayne 

Maasoll 

Meeds 

Mlkva 

MInish 

Mink 

MltcbeU 

Monagan 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Mofher 

Moss 

M\irphy.  Ill 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Natcher 

Nelsen 

Nt^ 

Obey 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 

Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plrnle 

Podell 

Poll 

Preyer.  N.C 

Price.  lU. 

Pucinskl 

Qule 

Rangel 

Rees 

Reuse 

Rlegle 

Roberts 

Roblson.  N.Y. 

Bodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Rousb 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

St  Oarmaln 

SanJman 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schneebell 

Schwengel 

Se  bell  us 

Seiberllns 

Slsk 

SkuUta 


Smith.  Iowa 
smith.  W.T. 
Staaton. 

J.  WUllam 
St^gar,  Wla. 
Dluliaa 
atrattoa 
SuUlvaa 
SymlnftoQ 


Tbompaon,  IT.J.  Whallay 

Thomson.  Wla.  Wiggins 

Tboaa 

Ttamaa 

Udall 

VanDearHn 

v< 


Wbalen 


WtUkMsa 
Wriibi 

Wjatt 

Wydler 

Wyila 

Tataa 

Zwach 
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Abemethy 

Aboureak 

Anderson. 

Calif. 
BetU 
Blatnik 
Boggs 
Caffery 
Carney 
Charter 
Ck>nte 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 


Frellnsbuyaea 

aaUagber 

Gray 

Ouda 

Hansen,  Wash. 

HAbart 

Heckler.  Mass. 

Hull 

Keith 

Kluoaraskl 

Iiennon 

LionK.  La. 

Lulan 

McMlllsn 

Melchsr 

Metcalfe 


MletMl 

Miller,  Calif. 

Passman 

P«ly 

■alhihark 

Bsld 

Rhodes 

Rooney.  N.T. 

Ryan 

^MlBger 

Taloott 

Ttarry 

tntman 

Waldla 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wclff 


So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

TtM  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  the  substitute  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  QtTiE)  for  the  amendment  of[ered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Grken). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Qnn)  there 
were — ayes  20.  noes  208. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
Ifictcd 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  correct,  am  I  not,  that 
the  question  now  occurs  on  the  Green  of 
Oregon  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  On  that 
I  demand  a  separate  vote  on  those 
amendmuits  relating  to  section  403  and 

406. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  demands  a  division  and  a  sep- 
arate vote  on  those  portions  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Grssn)  to  section  403  and 
section  406.  Ttui  gentleman  Is  entitled  to 
make  that  request. 

The  question  now  cxxurs  on  that  por- 
tion of  the  Green  of  Oregon  amendment 
relating  to  section  403. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  re- 
read that  portion  of  the  amendment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

TlUe  IV  U  amended  »a  f  oUows  : 

(a)  Section  408,  page  37,  ime  5  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "in  the  sixth  grade  or 
below"; 

"(b)  Section  403.  beginning  on  page  87, 
line  9  and  continuing  on  page  38  through 
line  3  U  amended  by  striking  all  o*  paragraph 

(c)  Section  408,  pa«e  38,  line  4  U  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  tha  letter  "c"  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  the  letter  "b"; 

PABLIASCKNTABT   XNQUlaT 

Mr.  GBBAU>  Ik  PORD,  Mr.  Chainnan, 
a  parUamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
stote  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  parliamentary  Inquiry  1»  this: 
Does  sectiui  403  In  effect  only  change 
the  differentiation  of  the  treatment  be- 
tween sixth  grade  and  below  and  sixth 
grade  and  above? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  state 
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that  the  intecpretatloB  of  the  language 
in  thia  portUn  of  the  ainendment  U  for 
tiie  indtrMnal  Memben. 

The  (joestlon  Is  aa  that  portion  of  the 
amendmcot  relattaig  to  section  4M  of 
the  amendment  oOered  by  the  gentle- 
woman firom  Oregon  (Mrs.  G«rw). 

Mr.  QUDC.  Mr.  C?hairman,  on  that  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  refused. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  STnaoi  of 
Wisconsin)   there  w«© — ayes  178,  noes 

88 

So  that  portion  of  the  amendment  re- 
lating to  section  403  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Qtsar)  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  now 
occurs  on  that  portion  of  the  Green  of 
Oregon  amendment  relathig  to  section 

406. 

Without  objection,  the  Clerk  will  re- 
read that  portion  of  the  amendment. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

(d)  Adding  at  the  and  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  aaettons: 

"aconaoNO  paocKSDmca 

"Sec.  408.  On  tlw  aj^Ucatlon  of  an  educa- 
tional aganoy,  court  osdara,  or  dasagrngatlnn 
plans  under  title  VI  of  tiM  CItU  Rights  Act 
of  1964  In  effect  on  the  date  of  enactmaat  of 
this  Act  and  Intended  to  end  segregation  of 
studanta  on  tba  baaU  of  race,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin,  shall  ba  reoyanad  and  modUlad 
to  con^ly  with  tha  prosrlaions  of  tbla  Aet. 
7lM  Attorney  Oenaval  AaU  assist  aocb  edu- 
cational agency  In  aneb  rao»an1ng  prooead- 
Ings  and  modlflcatloiaa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  questUm  Is  on 
that  iportUm  of  the  amendment  relating 
to  section  406  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gmtlewoman  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 

QUKN). 

TBXEB    VOTE    WITH    CUOJCa 

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  Z  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  8TKIGER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  demand  tellers  with  cleriEs. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered:  and 
the  Chair  appointed  as  tellers  Mrs.  CHscn 
of  Oregon  and  Meeuv.  Stxiur  of  WU- 
consin.  Ashbiook  and  Mxkds. 

The  Coanmittee  divided,  and  the  t^ers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  246,  noes 
141,  not  voting  46,  as  follows: 
(Recorded  Teller  Vote] 
(RoU  No.  841]    ' 
AYES— 346 

Curlin 

DanM.  Va. 

Davis.  Qa. 

Davis.  S.O. 

delaOaxaa 

Delaney 

Dentaolm 

Dennis 

Derwtaaki 

Devlaa 

Dicktnaoa 

DlnsaU 

Downing 

DulsU 

Duncan 

Bdwarda,Ato. 

BUbers 

EMenbom 

Bsofa 

Evins,  Tenn. 

PasceU 

Plndley 

Plsher 

nood 

Plowers 


Abbltt 

BroyhUl,  N.C, 

Alexander 

BroyUU.  Va. 

Anderson, 

Buchanan 

Tenn. 

Burke,  Fla. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Burleaoo.  Tex 

Andrews. 

Burllson,  Mo. 

N.Dak. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Annunzlo 

Byron 

Archer 

OabeU 

Arends 

Osmp 

Aahbrook 

Oariaon 

AspinaU 

Oaaey,  Tex. 

Baker 

Cedarberg 

Baring 

Belcher 

CbappeU 

Bennett 

danojr 

Bevlll 

caark 

Blackburn 

Clausen, 

Blanton 

DooH. 

Bow 

CUaanson.  Del 

Bray 

Cleveland 

Brlnkley 

Comer 

•  %ooks 

Ooiltna,  Tex. 

Broomfleld 

Oolmer 

Brotzman 

OonabU 

Brown.  Mich. 

Orana 

nynt  lAtta 
V^ord.  CMrald  R.'  labs 

Asrd.  uo|w 

WUllam  D.  lieClure 

porsythe  UoOoUlster 

niuBtala  BlePniialfl, 
rtmr  Mleb. 

Pulton  McBwen 

Fuqua  McKevltt 

Oaltflanakls  leabon 

naydoe  M**'****"* 

oettya  MaUaiy 

Gialmo  *4«ww 

Gibbons  Martin 

Oaldwatar  Matlrtaa  Qtflf . 

OoedUng  Matbla.aa. 

Gray  BClUar.Ohlo 

Green.  Ortg.  Mllla,  Atk. 
QrUBn 

anotba 

Oroas 

Grover  MoUohaw 

Oubaer  Monagan 

Hagan  Montaonasry 

Haley  Myaia 

HaU  Natcbar 

Halpem  Nedai 

Hamlltfw  Nelaaa 

HaoBasar-  rHr>aia 

Schmidt  O'Haia 

Harstaa  CKoaakl 

Harvey  Patman 

Hastings  Pepper 

Hays  Pettis 

Henderson  Peyssr 

HIeks,  Mass.  Plckls 

HUUs  PlmU 

Hogan  Poage 

Hoamer  Poff 

Runt  Powell 

Hutchinson  Preyer.  N.C. 

Ichord  Price.  Tax. 

Jacoba  Frjot.AXk. 

Jarman  Pucinskl 

Johnson,  Oallf .  PurceU 

Johnson.  Fa.  Quia 

Jonas  QiilUan 

Jonea.Al*.  RandaU 

Jonaa.  If  .C.  Rarlck 

Jonas,  Tenn.  Roberts 


(SctMKla 


aoMwabatt 

aoott 

SabaUtu 


Slkea 


Smith,  cam. 

Smith.  If  .T. 


Staggers 
Staatoa. 
JamsaV. 


Stelger,  Aria. 


Kazan 

Keating 

Kee 

Kemp 

King 

KuykendaU 

Kyi 

Landgrebe 

LAndrunx 


Absug 

Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson,  ni. 

Ashley 

Asptn 

Badlllo 

Barrett 

Beglch 

BeU 

Bergland 

Blaggl 

Blester 

Bingham 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brademaa 

Brasco 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burke,  Mass. 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Carey,  N.T. 

Celler 

ChlSholm 

Clay 

Collins,  m. 

Conover 

Coziyers 

Gorman 

Cotter 

Ooughlla 

Culver 

Daniels,  N  J. 


Roblnaon,  Va. 

Rogers 

Rouah 

Rouaselot 

Runnels 

Ruth 

Senrtman 

Sarbanaa 

Satterflald 
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Edwards,  OaUf. 
Evans,  Oolo. 
Plah 
Poley 


StuMdaflaid 

Stnekay 

SulUvan 

Taylor 

Teague.  OaUf. 

Teagua,  TSB. 

Tbompaon.  Oa. 

Thotaaon.  Wis. 

Thone 

vandarJagt 

Veyaey 

Vlgorlto 

WaggooxMr 

Waaiflar 

Ware 

Whallay 

White 

Whltehisat 

wbtttaa 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

Williams 

Wllaoau 

caiarlaaB. 
Winn 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yatron 
Touaclla. 
Young,  Tex. 
zablooU 
Zlon 


Meeds 

Mlkva 


Gonaalaa 

Grasao 

Green.  Pa. 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Hansen.  Idabo 

Harringtam 

Hathaway 

Hawkina 


Mink 
MltcttaU 
Mdofhaart 
Morgan 


Murphy,  m. 

Murpl^,  N.T, 

Nix 

Obey 

OTfeUl 

Patten 


Hechler,  W.  Va.  Perkins 

Relna  Pike 

HtlT*^^"  Pod^ 

Htaka,  Waab.  Price,  nt 

HoUflald  Rangel 

Horton  Rees 

Howard  Rensa 

Hungate  Rlegle 

Kartb  RoMaoa.  N.T. 

Kastenmeier  Rodlno 


Dallenback 

DeUums 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Donobue 

Dow 

Drinan 

duPont 

Bckhardt 


Koch 

Kyroe 

Leggett 

Link 

Long,  Md. 

Mccionr 

McOIoalEay 

McCormack 

McOnUoch 

McDede 

McPaU 

McKay 

McKlnnay 

Macdonald, 


Madden 

Mstsiinaga 

Mayne 


Roe 

Roncallo 

Rooney,  nu 

Rosenthal 

RoetenkowaU 

Roy 

Roybal 

BMjpve 

StGennatn 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schwengbl 

Selberllng 

Smith.  Iowa 

Stanton. 

J.  WUllam 
Stelger.  Wla. 
Stokes 
Stratton 


Symlngtpn        Van  Daerlla 
Tbsmpasn,  KJlVtaik. 
Tlaman  Ukalan 

UdaU  WoUt 


wydlar 


Norr  voxnia— M 


Abwnethy 


cant. 
Batta 
Btotaik 
Boggs 
OaSarr 


oaui. 


,W.T. 


OMto 

Davla.wu. 

Dam 

Dovdy  MfMman  waidia 

nMrrar  llslrtiar  WOaoa,  Bob 

SyjS,i««.       lieteaUa 

So  that  poettQa  ci  the  amendment  re- 


lating V>  eee^ton  4M  at  tbe  aoMBdaaint 
oOered  bgr  tbe  peoUewMBMi  txctm  Ore- 
gon (Mrs.  OMpm)  WM  atreed  to. 

Ttp  CBAnmAM.  Itae  gwwtlwi  k  on 
tty^ ppyy^toyifir  Tf  tht  ■iiweinnunt  nffrrri 
by  tbe  sentleiramaa  (torn  QvefW  (Mrs. 


.*! 


The   remainder   of 
offered  bar  ttaa  «wtt< 
gon  (Mrs.  OUBK) 


Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Ghatrmaa,  I  offer  an 
amendBMiit. 
Tbe  Clerk  read  aa  foOom: 

fiwan1»irt    onwu*  br  Mr.  Maava:   On 
pa«a  M.  aCtar  Una  f,  laaari  a  J 
<d)  to  laaA  aa  <oUfiawt 

"(d)  Th»  UmllaiUnaa  rm 
t«tlon  oontataatf  m  tails  aaotton  abaU  nD>t 
pracduda  any  oourt,  ilnwtiiiant.  or  agency 
o(  tba  nmtad  Otatsa  troaa  fOrrtr  aat  ade- 
quate raoMdy  for  «*antal  of  equal  paHiaWcn 
of  tba  Uwa." 

Ml.  MXKVA.  Mr.  Chairman.  Z  reaUte 
that  tbe  bonr  of  rtmam  has  nrolMUy 
pataNd  on  this  bilL  It  may  have  passed 
in  tb«  Mlebigan pRteaxy,  or  in  tbe M«i7- 
land  primaiy,  or  In  one  of  the  earlier 
jii  ImsiUw  tills ywiT 

Bnt  I  must  eonfeas  I  amittll  treiililed 
by  some  of.  ttia.acatan.wte  taik.atavt 
sbeottng  creva.  with  tbe  OcnstttuUon, 
wtao  urgetbat  .'"we  wuht  H>  ♦■ire  nhancr  n 
on  the  eoMtitotisttV  er  «lk>  tUMtiHr  onr 
acMooB  tonlgJM  ea  tt»iiottOB  ttwfe'eee- 
tlon  S  cf  the  Utti  ainwKiment  to  tbe 
Constittrttan  eomtfww  givaeiii  tbe  power 
to  interpret  tbe  Constitution  or  to  limit 
it  in  aaatie  way  or  to  Umit  the  rnnedles 
f  or  its  vMakibns. 

aeetlbn  S  is  very  simple.  It  says  "en- 
force tbe  lights"— not  to  Umlt,  not  to 
dilute,  not  to  derogate  the  rigbts,  but  to 
enforce  the  rtgbta  under  tbe  Ittb  aocnd- 
maut  One  of  tboee  rtgjhta  is  tbe  emial 
proteotiMi  of  the  lain. 

I  call  attention  of  the  Members  to  page 
33  of  the  bill,  where  it  statoe  that  an  as- 
signment ^rtAcb  is  for  tbe  purpose  of 
segregating.  stutleuU  on  tbe^baals  ofrace. 
color,  sex,  or  national  origin  b  outlawed, 
but  an  assignment  that  dees  not  have 
tbst  purpoee  ia  aU  rliM,  even  tboogh  it 
could  bave  that  efftet. 

And  that  Is  wtaat  we  have  said  in  tbe 
Mil. 

As  recently  as  June  22.  1872.  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  tbe  United  States,  inter- 
preting the  14th  amendment,  said,  and 
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I    quote   flrom    Mr.    Jbrtloe    Oewurt's 
opinion,  the  majorltsr  opinion: 

TlM  •xtotMMC   of   m  pttailMibl*   pmpoM 
cannot  Kwtltfn  mi  Mttob  ttM*  bM  mi  Unpw- 


Yat  «•  are  goinc  tfhead  and  legjslat- 
Ing  exaot^  that  rwulK  even  thootfi  the 
Supreme  COurt  of  tHe  united  Stotw  has 
said  w»  caanot  do  It. 

Whai  ov  amw^T"**^  does — in  a  very 
imperfeet -imy.  because  «ils  bill  ta^  too 
Ions  to  tRtfle  f  or  na  to  try  to  pull  It  oat 
of  Impskoetlon  wltti  on*  anrnndmunt— 
Is  to  BHitaat  that  at  leaat  we  are  oocnl- 
lant  at  tta  faet  OMT  the  I4th  anend- 
meat  and  its  equal  protaotion  clause  can- 
not be  repealed,  modified,  or  limited  by 
this  Caainm;  ifist  we  sricht  not  like 
the  coortritoeliions  but  If  ISiey  are  tnter- 
ptetlBff  or  mllarctey  that  elanae  ttiere  is 
nothliut  wieestt  do  aboBt  them. 

Kr:  Chaltnatt.  X  iMflMM  tapoHUeaily 
popniartci  ilui  Ugle  the  eoerta  mm  wlien 
ttwy  wlutorteeMagateOmttttlDnof 
the  TTnttod  Statea.  but  it  is 


Ton  wnB  cuaxs 

Mr.  ifXKVA.  Mr.  cawtiman.  I  demand 
tellers. 

Tellata  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MXKVA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  chahnu^  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.    Mixva,    PvenfaKi,    Qurt,    and 


If  tfeMt  ealli  w*  teak  laeana  aayttalnc. 
I  would  eeieaBPPart  of  ttalB  lunwdmwit. 

BiBL  t/OGatOKL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  o|»paaltlaa  to  the  wmimdment 

1 8ha&  not  take  BT  minutes. 

This  amaodment  totally  nee^tes 
everything  we  have  been  dotng'  here  all 
eventar.  It  iiuprtii  eeamletair  the  pro- 
TMam  off  Hieaetrand  ttie  ttmltatlana  we 
have  caietnlly  written  into  the  act.  It 
aBMDs  to  me  tbatlf  we  adopt  ttds  amend- 
msnt  we  wUl  iamt  undo  everyOUng  that 
m»  hare  so  far.  ao  I  uise  the 
at  this  amendment. 

Mr.  QUIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
ippfirt  of  the  ammilt"'*"*^  niffaryj  by  the 
(Boticman  £rom  Illinois.  V^ry  briefly, 
with  what  we  hsve  done  oow.  Z  beStere 
ttaft  is  tHe  only  way  we  can  save  this  b&l. 
to  metit  It  eumtWuMeiial.  'Wieieloie,  I 
f/^^tt  aqpport  tbe  amendment  ofltored  by 
the  gentleman  ftom  IBInnto. 

Ttr.  Chalzman,  I 


ttoatdfeathe 

r  wAL  not  take  B  minutaB.  I  Just  want 
to  sey  I  ftad  Ibat  the  arcuments  we  have 
taeairi.  la  espaatthia  to  thoaa  waend- 
■— »^  whldi  would  BSQUlBe  that  the  act 
be  admialstaced  In  siieh  a  way  that  It 
«>ftnpna«  stth  tbe  I4tb.  amendmwit.  are 
lantastic  becauM  they  are  saylSA  In  ef- 
factk  that  the  purpose  of  these  particu- 
lar inovlidans  is  to  permit  the  courts  to 
violate  the  I4th  amendment.  That  is  a 
patently  aiaurd  poeitfon.  It  Is  incredible 
to  me  that  it  would  be  advanced  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  FRASBt.  Mr.  Chatanan.  X  did  not 
hear  the  ti-"— '*"'*"*^  read  when  first 
read.  I  would  aak  madmons  oonsent 
that  before  the  note  is  taken  the  amend- 
mmt  be  read  onoc  more. 

Tbe  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Idjuiesota  that  the  amendment  be  re- 
read? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
ftom  minois  (Mr.  MncvA). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  or  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  PsAsnt)  there 
76,  nays  109. 


Ootdwftter 
OoodUng 

any 
OrMa.Or«8. 


TheConmilttae  divided,  and  tbe  tellers 
reported  that  there  were— ayes  154,  noes 
223,  not  voting  95,  as  follows: 

[BoU  Ma  84SI 

(Becorded  TWler  Votel 

AYIS— IM 


AtaBUK 
AddAbbo 
Awtenon, 
Ashler 

AiplB 

BadUlo 

B««9cb 

B*a 

B«rgtond 

BlMUr 

Blngbam 

BolAnd 

BoUlns 


lU. 


Braaoo 

Brown,  Jifl^L 

Brown,  OIklo 

B\iTte.llUi. 

Biirton 

BjrrnecWl*. 

CM«T>  W.T. 

Ctiler 

CbMnbarlstn 

Chiabolm 

Clancy 

Claj 

ColUns.ni. 

Coa;«r8 

Conn*n 

Cougblln 

CulTW 

Danlkiaon 

delftOsna 

D«Uen««cl: 

D«Uums 

Denholm 

Donobua 

Dow 

Drtnan 

duPont 

■ckhardt 

Edwards.  CaUl 

Brlenbom 

KTtuia.Colo. 

PlndlCT 

PUb 

Poley 

Praaar 

Pranxel 

Oonzalez 

Qraaao 

areen.  Pa. 


Abbltt 

Alezaudar 

Anderaon, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzlo 
Archer 
Arenda 
Aabbrook 
A«>laall 
Bakw: 
Baring 
Barrett 
Balcher 
Bennett 
BevlU 
Blaggl 
Blackburn 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brtnkley 
Brooks 
Broomfieid 


Qrorer 

HamOtcMi 

Hanna 

Hanaea.  Idaho 

Harrington 

Hatbawar 

Hachler.  W.  V*. 

Helna 

Helstoafcl 

Hlcka,  Wash. 

Hlllls 

Hollfield 

Horton 

Howard 

Hunsata 

Jaooba 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 


BroyhlU,  M.O. 
Broybin,  Via. 


Keatlns 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Leggett 

Unk 

llcCaorr 

UcCIoskey 

MoGormack 

MCCuUoefa 

McDada 

McPaa 

McKay 

McKlnnay 


Mailllaxd 

Mallary 

Matsonaga 

Mayna 

Uaasoll 

Meads 

MUrra 


Mink 

MltcheU 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Moaber 


W.T. 


.228 


Murphy, 

Nalaan 

Obey 

o-N«m 

NO>» 
Buchanan 
Burka.  Fla. 
Burlaaon,  Tbz. 
Burllacm.Mo. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byron 
Cabell 
Camp 
Carlson 
Caaey,  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chapp«^ 
Clark 
Clausen. 

DonH. 
Clawaon.Del 
Cleveland 
Corner 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Conable 
Conover 
Cotter 
Crane 
Curlln 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  If  J. 
Davis,  ONk 
Davis.  S.O. 


Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

PodeU 

Poff 

Price,  m. 

Qule 

Rangel 

Bees 

Reusa 

Rlegle 

Roblaon,  NT. 

Rodlno 

Boe 

Roncallo 

Roaentbal 

RostenkowBkl 

Rouab 

Roy 

Roybal 

Ruppe 

Baylor 

SdMuer 

Setiwengel 

SebeUus 

Selbflrttns 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  W.T. 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steele 

Stetgar.  Wis. 
Stokas 
Symington 
Teagua.  OaUf . 
Thompaoaa.  Oa. 
Tbompaon,  N.J. 
Tbons 
Tleman 
UdaU 

VanDaariln 
Vander  Jagt 
Veyaey 
Whalen 
WldnaU 
Wiggins 
Wolff 
Yates 

Young,  Pla. 
Zwach 


Del&ney 

Dennla 

Dent 

Derwlnski 

Dertoe 

Dickinson 

Ding^ 

Downing 

Oulskl 

Duncan 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Bilberg 

Bach 

Eableman 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

PasceU 

Plsber 

Plood 

Plynt 

Port.  Oetald  B, 

Pord, 

William  D. 
FVjrsythe 
Pountaln 
Pulton 
Puqua 
Oallfi 
Oaydoa 
Oettya 


OrUUha 

Oroaa 

Oubaer 

Hagan 

Halay 

Hall 

Halpem 


aehiBldt 
Hanley 
Harsha 
Rarrar 
Bays 

Haadataon 
Rlck8.Ma8s. 
Hogan 


Monteomery 
Morphy.  ni. 
My«n 


BaUttkOaiu. 
Saydar 


Nedai 
Nichols 

mx 

O-Haia 

O'KoaaU 
nttman 


Btan. 
JaaaaaV. 
Stead 
Stalger.  Aria. 


Huat 

Hutchlnaon 

lebart 

Jarman 


Johnson.  Pa. 
Jonaa 
Jonea,  Ala. 
Jonaa,  N.O. 
Jonaa,  Tenn. 


PUas 

Flnda 

Poaga 

PoiPeU 

Preysr.K.O. 

Pitea,nnc 

Fiyor.Aife. 


Btutabtaflald 

Biuckay 

VSVlor 

TteagMa.  Tax. 
Ttaoeaaon.  Wta. 


Kemp 

King 

KuykendaJI 


PureaU 
QnlltoB 

Randall 

Bartek 

RoberU 


Vniaon. 

Charles  H. 


Lloyd 
Lonclfd. 
MeCltiTe 
MeOoOlstar 


MaKOTlU 


Abemathr 
Aboomk 


Va.    WIBB 


iiyua 

WfWUM 

atMirnkl 
ZbA 


MOT  vomwo— M 

OaHacbar 


OaUf. 
BetU 
Blatnlk 
Bogga 
Caffery 
Oamay 
Carter 
Oonte 
Davis,  Wis. 
Dissa 
Dam 
Dowdy 
Dwyar 


Haaaen,Waah. 
Btatlnci 
Ebwklna 
Habatt 

Heckler,  Maaa. 
RuU 
Biattb 
Klucaynakl 
LennoD 
'Utng.lA. 
iMlan 
MdX>nald. 
inch. 


rumen 

prellnghuysan 


Maodenald. 


So  the  amendaaent  was  reieeted. 


Mr.  FABCBIXu  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  reftd  as  follows : 

Amendment  oOared  by  Mr.  Fabcbix:  Page 
38,  after  Uo*  8.  laaert  ttaa  foUowlng: 

"(d)  Whan  a  court  ot  oaaapeten*  Juiladlc- 
tlon  datarmiaes  that  a  BeliK>l  syotwa  la  da- 
sagnga«0e.  or  thai  It  maste  the  ««ia«*^ 
tlooal  requlramentB,  or  that  It  la  a  Tinltary 
syatem,  cr  that  It  taaa  no  vcatlgea  aa  a  dnal 
system,  aad  thereafter  rcalteatlal  italfU  in 
populattOM  oocur  which  raaolt  in  sebool  pof>- 
ulaUon  ohaaeea  In  any  aobool  within  such 
deeeengatae  achool  syaMaa.  no  eduoattoaal 
agency  baea\»e  of  auoh  abUts  abaU  ba  re- 
quii«d  by  any  court,  department,  or  ateaej 
of  the  TJSUtad  States  to  fimniUaAe,  or  Jm- 
plMneat  any  new  segregatlen  plan,  or  modUy 
or  implSMMBt  any  modiftaatloo  of  the  court 
approred  dsaagregatioB  plan,  whlc*  would 
require  tnaaportatloB  at  students  to  oom- 
peusate  irtioUy  or  to  part  for  such  shifts  In 
school  population  so  oecimlng." 

Mr.  FASCELL.  tiT.  Chairman.  I  will 
only  take  a  moment.  This  amendment 
simply  oonf  orms  this  seetton  in  ttie  same 
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^-ngr  which  the  previous  amendment 
SSb^hma  adooted  W  this  committee  on 
^ardairSS  matoas  the  lan«Ba«e 
5the  Meeklanbaif  case «)i«^ an  aet 
3  aipartment  or  agency  as  weU  as  that 

**I*Sp?there  is  no  objection  since  the 
nttier  similar  amendment  has  already 
Sra  agreed  to  by  thtacoeamlttee. 

Ur,  PUCWSBa.  Mr.  Chatoman.  we 
have  no  objection  to  accepting  this 
^eadmsnt.  In  the  committee  it  was 
not  accepted  at  that  time  because  it  was 
under  a  different  title. 

We  accept  the  amendment. 

Tbfi  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  . 

Dte  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

utamam  awrtam  bt  ms.  thomwow 
(w  ccoaoxa 

Mr.    THOMPSON    of    Georgia.    Mr. 

QMlrman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

Hw  Clark  read  as  follows: 

Amaadnant  offaiwd  by  Mr.  THoaiMOi*  ct 
Georgia:  On  page  39,  after  Una  2,  Uuwrt: 
"ooKoawajowai.  vuruaaanumiK   o»  booal 

piOTKCTnOM   OF   THB   lAWB 

"8«c.  409.  Poiwiant  to  authority  contained 
la  section  6.  ot  tha  14th  Amaadaiant  and 
in  ocdar  to  Upplamairt.  for  pubUo  school 
.twlwita.  "equal  p»t«stiott^o<  «ja  »»«  •• 
aat  forth  In  SaeUon  1  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment the  OoQgreaa  does  drolara  that  no  sto- 
dent  BhaU  because  ot  his  race,  creed  or  «>wr 
be  assigned  to  or  forced  to  attend  a  particu- 
lar school." 

Mr,  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  amendment  Is  a  very 
iDtoad  amMidment.  I  want  to  be  certain 
that  everyone  in  the  (Chamber  knows 
what  It  does.  I  will  not  attempt  to  mis- 
lead you,  but  I  do  state  that  ithhdc  it  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  broadeet  ammdxnents 
that  has  been  presented  before  this  body 
because  it  reaehee  not  Just  to  busing:  It 
reaches  gerrjrmandering  districts;  it 
reaches  pairing  of  schools:  it  reaches 
clanging  of  grade  structures  or  whatever 
It  may  be  which  has  a  racial  motive,  be 
that  to  segregate  or  to  provide  for  a  racial 
balance. 

I  would  like  to  reread  tbe  amendment 
so  that  you  can  hear  it,  I  base  Its  author- 
ity on  section  6.  Tbe  title  is— 
"ptHTWiannrnToi  mil  miaiiTiriw  or  eovai. 

noTKcnox  or  thb  laws 
"Pursuant  to  atttiaadty  containad  In  Sac- 
tton  6,  of  tha  14th  Amendment  4&d  In  order 
to  implemaat,  for  public  echoed  studenta, 
'equal  protection  at  tha  laws'  aa  set  forth  in 
aectlon  1  of  tha  14th  Amendment  tha  Ooa- 
gnsa  does  daclara  that  no  stndant  sbaU  be- 
oause  of  his  race,  creed  or  color  be  asalgaad 
to  or  forced  to  attend  a  particular  school." 

As  I  said,  this  is  not  just  a  busing 
amendmmt.  It  goes  beyond  that.  It  would 
prevent  the  drawing  of  district  lines,  the 
doting  of  schools,  tbe  pairinn:  of  schools, 
thechanglx«  of  grade  structures,  or  what 
ever  it  may  be  that  is  done  for  a  racial 
motive.  The  reaami.  I  think,  that  this 
amendment  should  be  adopted  is  because 
we  in  this  country  have  reached  a  time 
when  we  should  st<H>  considering  stu- 
dents by  race,  with  race  to  determine,  by 
whatever  means  is  used,  where  they  will 
go  to  school,  ^ther  to  achieve  a  balance 
or  to  segregate. 

Now  this  wording  is  practically  iden- 
tical with  the  ccmstitutional  amendment 


that  many  Meaabecs  have  seen  and  co- 
KBtbered  and  sSmad  a  ditehaxge  peti- 
ttaQfoTl  panonaUy  tblnklt  will  witb- 
Btend  tbe  rh^"**-?"  o<  tbe  ooorts.  Hew' 
ever,  tbe  MeoriMrs  aa  w^  aa  I  know  t^ 
the  courts  are  gotng  to  dedare  «»«tttur 
tional  thoee  bills  and  msasnrre  wbteh 
tiHgr  deem  are  constltntteaal  and  as 
unconstitutional  those  they  deem  are  no* 
constitutional.  I  cazmoi  speak  for  the 
court  la  this  partkmlar  instanoe.  tout  I  do 
\ir^  that  we  do  have  the  power  to  Im- 
ntomMit— and  I  stress  "Iwipiemwif— 
equal  protection.  It  is  not  equal  protec- 
tlon  to  take  a  chlU  out  of  a  sdiool  wbieb 
we  say  has  a  high  standard  and  force  it 
into  a  school  wUch  we  say  has  a  low 
standard  in  order  to  balance  them,  be- 
cause we  are  taking  txom  tbe  chttd  in  the 
so-called  good  s^wol  the  right  to  a  good 
education.  What  we  should  do  Is  to  insist 

that  we  build  19  the  low  sebool  and  not 
seek  a  awnmon  level  of  two  schools. 
Ttiat  Is  In  effect  the  amendsMnt. 

Mr,  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanyMd?  ,_.,., 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Obaiiman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  ylckUnc. 

Mr  C^halrman,  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man would  accept,  for  the  purpose  of 
cUulflcatlon.  an  addition  to  We  amend- 
ment which  reads : 

Nor  «»'««  any  scboot  be  eatabUahad  to 
evade  "eoual  peatactten  of  tha  lawa"  which 
iwiulrc  equal  ednnaVlon  for  all  ragardleaa  of 
race,  eraad. or  color, 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  GSOTgia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  wlfi  be  willing  to  accept  that, 
because  I  think  It  does  furOier  elsxlf y 
ttie  purpose  and  intoit.  The  gentleman 
d^uased  it  with  me  prior  to  this  ttme 
and  tne  purpose  Is  shnplylWa:  to  provide 
that  a  school  board,  a  school  dlstertet.  or  a 
SUte.  or  whatever  it  laay  be,  would  not 
establish  a  school  for  the  purpose  ox  try- 
ing to  have  a  segregated  district  or  what- 

evCT  it  may  be.  In  other  words,  it  pro- 
vides that  the  quality  of  education  is  the 
primary  factor  and  that  we  would  not 
establish  schools  lot  the  purpose  of  try- 
ing to  deny  equal  protection  of  the  laws, 
and  equal  protection  ofttoe  laws  Is  equal- 
ity <rf  educational  opportunity. 

Mr.  PUCINBKI,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  oppoeitlon  to  ttie  amendasent.  TWs  is 
language  that  is  very  doee  to  what  is  in 
the  constitutional  amendment  ^Jlch 
may,  or  it  may  not.  I  do  not  know,  oome 
before  this  House.  It  is  a  very  compli- 
cated subject.  It  creates  a  wtai^  series 
of  legal  questions.  This  language  undoes 
or  would  attempt  to  undo  at  least  a 
whole  series  of  Suprenw  Court  decisions 
and  other  decisions. 

The  coeamlttee  had  not  had  an  op- 
pOTtunity  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
amendment.  I  think  the  House  would 
be  wise  to  reject  this  amendm«it  at  this 
time.  We  have  placed  HmHattrwis  on  bus- 
ing, which  has  been  a  deep  concern  to 
Members  of  this  House,  We  have  done 
that  in  this  tafil. 

Now  to  accept  tills  amendment  being 
offered  at  this  late  hotn-  would  be  un- 
wise. This  Is  nonnally  an  amendment 
of  a  nature  that  If  It  were  offered  as  a 
constitutional  measure  wotilfl  require  a 
two-thirds  vote.  In  my  Judgment  it  is 
bad  legislation.  I  would  wdcome  opin- 


ions from  aowe  other  cooetitntlenal  ee- 
ports  00  this  inatty  bat  it  sssbm  to  me 
we  wlH  be  gotac  into  a  Held  thf*  n^ 
a  great  deal  more  debate  and  study.  I 
am  afraM  w»  are  aotas  to  be  adopting 
an  amendment  in  heete  that  can  do 
moceluurm  than  good  in  tbe  final  anal- 

y»i»-  .  -,_. 

I  appredaAe  tbe  genueeHB  onenng 
this  birt  I  tblnrit  tbla  aaaendaaant  eoukl 
seriously  iawokr  tbe  bW.  ttaaft  fw  are 
now  oantolly  wiBrkto»  tbwagb  this 
House,  wbleh  I  pt«suM0  is  Bokw  to  be 
adopted  by  this  House. 

Mr.  GERAUD  R.  FORD.  Mr<  Chair- 
man, wiU  tbe-  gentlwaen  yteldr 

Mr,  FfKOMaKL  lyleld  te  tbe  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  fWITIfi"'*  B.  VQBD.  Let  me  say 
that  although  I  perMwally  favor  the  eoo- 
ffttt^'*Vw*«*  ameni^it  X  tktafc  it  would 
bft  fatly  to  inobide  tfaia  ■laiwilaMPiroP 
Ibis  inglilatlnn  at  this  ttaaa.  ISioreCere.  I 
urge  opposition  to  tbe  amendment,  be- 
I  mm  L^waat  (Md  leglslatleB  paaeed  and 
I  Tril*  **^*  if  ft^nrra  on  tha  conatitu- 
iMFfai  HMMrtBent  OB  ai  senMal*  baalB. 

Mr.  iBOMBBQir  oC  Oeostla.  Mr. 
i^^kfmmax  wittitbe  fHittMHa  yMdt 

Mr.  nTfrninrT  I  yield  to  tbe  gentle- 
man fveea  Oeeeglai.  ^ 

MC.  THOMnON   of   Oeergia.   Mr. 


considered  by  tbe 
tills,  to.  tbe 
on 


lidMbtliW 

€<  tne  Omiwittee 


dUt 


ttaxk  eboMt  that. 
porwertoiaspienMnt 


80  it 


i:tbiaeisiiOL 
we  da  teve  tbe 


lb  eOeet  it  sam  a 

studfNit,  not  a  black 


dMil  be  a 
orawfaii* 


WWe  I  grant  there  is  »  q^W^opiUfln 
as  to  whttitt**  «**•  "^  *^  ^  '  ■■■JHiilbmnl 
or  not  eonstttnUflnai.  it  edU  estaMtsb  a 
prinBlple  hi  tUs  oouBfeiy  that  «>  ace  not 
p^ny  to  fir*'*'*—'  raee  aa  the  ceilarinn 
by  which  we  are  gotog  toaaript  rttiditt. 
tar  bMstns  or  other  maaaa.  ^  ^^ 

Mr.  POCZXHOa.  Tba  other  side  of  the 

coin  is  that  the  Ungnage  is  so  uaelear 
that  I  believe  it  would  caiiae  more  prob- 
lems then  It  would  seiee. 

Mr.  candrman.  I  adc  that  Uie  aoMsd- 
mmt  be  voted  down. 

Mr.  QUIB,  Mr.  Qbaiman.  I  rise  in  op- 
posltton  to  tbe  nmsndmiwt. 

Bvea  tlwMf^  X  de  not  favor  the  00a- 
stituUoMd  anuMMHiMnfc.  I  believe  lan- 
guagejof  tlds  natwe  ean  only  be  offMred 
as  a  constttttttOBEa*  eBMBmaMnt. 

On  Avrtl  20.  IVn,  CUM  JlMtiee  Bwger 
In  bis  opiBtai  in  the.  North  OaroUna 
State  BoarJ  of  Zdiwation  agalnat  Swenn 

struck  down  a  North  Qanilm,  State 
stHtnte,  beisc  virtnall^  Idffitloel  lan- 
guage to  that  contained  la  tUs  amend- 
ment, BO  the  SupreoM  Conrt  has  Greedy 
titftt'**^  on  this  We  sboold  not  offer 
Pff»,>thiT>y  which  has  already  been  de- 
olded  as  unconstltutionaL 

Also  I  would  say  that  tbe  House  has 
made  lU  dedslon  not  to  aeo«>t  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gntlHnan 
from  Mlieh«t*"  (Mr.O«i«A).  Therefore, 
If  this  w««  adopted  it  woiOd  cancel  out 
what  we  have  already  agreed,  to  per- 
mit the  assignment  of  students  to  the 
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iNtrt  iMMWi  aivroprtate  acteol  to  thttr 
plM*  of  rMldciiM-  TtMnfen,  tt  w 
be  eontnuT  «o  wtuil  iM  luiv*  atoeiUbr 


MF.  wjciNam.  Mr.  OMirauai,  vim  ttm 
lendnnsii  TleMT 

Mt.  qms.  X  yMd  to  tbe  KcntlCBaas 
from  Illinois. 

MK-.  POCIHBta.  Mr.  Cliatmum,  I  ask 
uiiHiiBioaK  aanMnt  that  «tt  dUtmU  an 
this  MtMBdBUMt  cooeliM>  at  11:15  pjb. 

Th»  OHAIRIAAII.  I*  then  okJooUoB  to 
the  re«M«t  of  tk»  ventltnan  fhm  Ott- 
nols? 

Th«r«  «M  no  otoJeotioA. 

The  caiftTB.UMt.  TJie  Chair  will  no- 
xmoim  miiilim  for  aixnatlfluitely  IV^ 
minutes  each. 

Tlw  uwitlmi—  frni  Wartrtntton  (Mr. 

IBr.  'i"^^"    1ft.  Chalnnafi,  I  take 

tUs  tiMO  t«  addTHS  »  qoetton  to  the 

gr«wr— "  fMM  OMTBla  (Ur.  ittoicp- 

aeM>. 
m  tlw  emi  ttet  there  to  a  dval  aehool 

what  remadr  oowld  be  used  to 
I  tbat  avstem  la  tl»ereBt  the 
t  anMDdDMa^ls  oiDDtedT 

OVOM  or  Oeoivia.  Their  may 

aoiy  remedy  that  ia  bMed  vpon  fac- 
tors other  than  race,  creed,  or  oeloar.  m 
other  noRto,  the  crltertaa  iwald  be  uo 
iHMiliiilatlliei    ItMM  who  ear  racial 

iMOKMaUtteaanrar 

lar.  ICBBDB.  X  am  not  aiUnc  about 
nMlal'iMlaae*,  I  amaattv,  hov  would 

Mr.  THOMPSOM  of  Oeoiiia.  If  a 
MlMol  svaMm  Is  eoaaktored  a  dual  sys- 
tem, vat  ehlldrea  are  bclnc  assigned 
based  upon  tace,  creed,  or  eolor.  When 

they  are  no  lonser  assigned  baaed  on 
or  color  It  would  net  be  a 


iMr.  BUOWN  ef  MkWgan.  As  I  onder- 
staBd  tha  uwHlMiieiili  amendBsaet,  he 
daeatiee  have  tba  \nwd  "Mdaiy'' in  It,  bvt 
It  to  nor  iMdeirtsurttng  he  really 
that  fsee.  esced,  oolar.  ei  cetera, 
not  be  the  aole  basis  for  assignment  a<  a 
ehUd  to  anr  school. 

lit.  TBOifPeON  Of  Oeorgla.  I  cer- 
tainly a«ree. 

Mr.  caialnnaa,  I  would  like  to  ask 
unanhsona  consent  that  immediately 
tMamiog  the  word  "student,"  the  word 
"shall"  be  stricken,  and  "solely"  substl- 
ttited,  ae  that  he  would  not  be  solely 
assigned  based  on  race,  creed  or  color. 

The  CHAIRMAK.  Is  there  obJc^(mr 

Mr.  OiRESS  of  Pennsylyanla.  I  object 
to  it. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  state  that  that  is  the  intent 
of  the  amemdmrnt. 

Mr.  THOMPSOK  of  Oeorgla.  Yes,  that 
to  the  Intent. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  That  the 
asslffunsnt  should  not  be  solely  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed  or  oidor. 

Mr.  THOMPEON  of  Georgia.  That  is 
correct.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Tlie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the   gentleman   from  New   York 

(Mr.WOLTT). 


Mr.  mizrh;> 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
OeaKila  (Mr.  TBoamov)  to  leoovdzed. 

Mr.  POCnraKL  BCr.  chairman.  I  am 
inmijeiil  to  tke  aasfBidment.  but  I  aak 
UBMilmaito  uoi—it  that  my  time  be 
jlfliri  tv  the  gtleman  from  Oeorgla 
mr.TKammm). 

The  CrHAIRMAN.  Is  there  otatoction 
to  the  niiiuser  at  the  gentleman  from 

nuBoto? 

Ttiare  waano  oktoetlon. 

Mr.  THOMP0OM  of  Georgia.  Mr. 
ClHdnnaii,  I  thank  the  0entleaaan  for 
yielding  me  his  time. 

Let  me  agaia  make  one  point  very 
clear.  This,  off  coone.  Is  tlie  lansoage  of 
ttw  pyepoaed  oonattthtlonal  amenrttoit 
many  Mtonbers  have  slaned.  Hie  i&tner- 
Ity  leader  has  signed  a  dtoohareEe  peti- 
Uon.  I  loiew.  ta  this  partteritor  area. 

n  to  bread  Uriels  I  Inn,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  time  haa  came  when  we  should 
■top  the  daeelfleaMen  baaed  upan  race, 
odor  er^crced. 

In  mar  opfailon  there  to  a  very  0ood 
chanee  that  tUs  to  oenetltutionaL  In 
fact,  I  sincerely  btfteve,  as  an  attorney, 
tbto  to  c<jpgtitattonal.  I  cannot  stand 
here  and  teO  12ie  Members  that  the  coiort 
is  going  to  uphold  it.  I  do  not  believe  any 
M^nber  can  state  what  the  court  will 
hold. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  QttagiA.  I  yldd  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 


toWB 

and  equal  educational  (H>P(VtunlttaB  for 
all  of  our  chlldrHi. 

Ttieae  TBinedlM  aie  sunpoaedly  de» 
signed  to  enddtocTlailnsMsn.Bgtl  woidd 
like  te  direet  my  enHiegwr  attention 
In  partloxftur  to  one  of  than  tamedtoi, 
proposed  In  subsection  (c)   of 


AiircifDMSMT  orrrmKD  by   ir.   woijt  to 
AMKmMXKT  orr^xo  bt  mi.  TBOicrflON  of 

GEOBCIA 

Mr.  WOL>FF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  take 
this  time  to  offer  an  amendment  which 
has  been  accepted  by  the  author  of  this 
amendment  as  a  clarifjing  amendment 
to  iito  amendmoit. 

Tht  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

ABMndmnit  oSerad  by  I^.  Woi.rr  to  the 
uauxiaMat  offered  by  Mr.  Tbomi>«oi<  of 
Oaargtft:  At  Uw  cimI  of  tbe  imMintlrrvunt. 
strllw  ttM  period  and  Insert  the  foUowiiig: 
"Nor  ahail  any  school  be  established  to  evade 
'equal  protection  of  the  laws'  which  require 
equal  education  for  all  regardlese  of  race, 
creed,  or  coloc". 

The  CHAIRMAK.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WOIiPP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CEUVIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wour)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  TBompson)  . 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Ihe  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Thompson),  as 
amended. 

The  questkxi  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vtolcn  (demanded  by  Mr.  Thompson  of 
Georgia)  there  were — ayes  30,  nays  126. 

So  the  amendment,  as  amended,  was 
reiected. 

AMKHUattWr  OmMMB  BT  MB.  MiraM. 

Mr.  MTMBiJ.   Mr.  caialrman,  I  offer 
an  ameiKluieot. 
The  Clerk  read  as  fottows: 

Amendmetrk  offered  by  Itr.  Mmox:  Page 
36,  strike  out  lines  1 1  througb  14.  and  Inaart 
in  Ilea  tbareof  tbe  foUowlng:  "(e)  granting 
atudenta  tb*  right  to  tmuMlw  to  tbe  scbool 
of  tbelr  choice  which  provides  the  appro- 
priate grade  level  and  type  of  education  (tak- 
ing Into  account  only  school  capacities) 
without  rtgard  to  their  race,  color,  or  na- 
tkmal  origin.". 


Permitting  studwits  to  fwiiiiiui'  firan  a 
school  In  wlilea  a  majority  at  the  stodanta 
an  of  their  zase^  MOor  or  vatlonai  oMg^  to 
a  ■etoeot  ta  «riUeh  a  mlaortly  ai  tt«  atadaBtB 
are  of  tbalr  zaoe,  color  or  natjiwl  oilgla. 

Thto  langiace  eeems  Innoeit  enough 
unto  you  befl^  to  exaaitne  ItiBors  dose- 

ly.  Then,  gentlemen,  I  would  have  to 
Uken  It  to  ttie  old  hiddOk  baB  trick— no 
one  seeoB  to  know  where  it  to.  Bot  when 
it  works,  it  to  great.  In  thto  oase  few 
Members  eridsntly  know  what  it  really 
says. 

I  am  surprtoed  that  thto  language  has 
remained  in  the  bill  ttito  long,  for  if  it 
to  not  removed  It  wiU  be  theiaost  dis- 
crtmlnathis  tegtohttlen  that  has  ev« 
passed  the  House  of  IMprtuentatlvw 
since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Oyose. 
That  discriminates  agabut  our  school 
children. 

You  might  ask  tbe  question. 

Why  or  how  did  I  come  to  thto  con- 
cluslcffk?  I  would  like  to  sharemy  reasons 
with  ymi,  and  I  bdleve  the  majority  of 
this  body  will  agree  with  my  cooctoskm. 

First.  It  provides  for  f reeckxps  cd  trans- 
fer for  one  race  within  .a  sdiool  while 
denying  the  same  right  to  another  race 
within  the  same  school. 

Second.  It  estehUshes  or  tends  to  write 
into  law  for  the  first  time,  that  a  child's 
race  Is  the  only  crtterlon  to  be  consid- 
ered in  granting  a  transfer. 

Third.  Under  the  language  of  this  bin. 
a  student  who  reatteats  a  b'anster  could 
be  provided  space  within  the  school  of 
his  choice  even  if  s<«ne  student  would 
have  to  be  denied  the  right  to  attend  hto 
schod  in  order  to  provide  space  for  the 
one  Tvrho  wants  to  transfer.  In  fact,  the 
courts  could  require  this. 

Well,  you  Bright  say  that  would  be  ri- 
diculous, and  I  agree,  but  X  would  point 
out  to  you  that  the  reason  we  have  this 
legislation  before  us  today  is  because  the 
courts  today  are  denying  children  the 
right  tc  attend  the  setoool  of  their  choice. 

Let  me  give  you  an  illustration  of  what 
could  occur  under  the  language  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  WWch  X  hope  to 
correct. 

Let  us  say  we  have  a  school  with  115 
students.  100  black  and  75  white. 
Twenty-five  of  tbe  black  children  wouU 
have  the  right  to  transfer  to  the  school 
of  their  choice.  The  remaining  150  black 
and  T«Wte  children  wooW  be  denied  that 
right. 

What  could  be  more  discriminatory 
than  a  situation  like  that? 

If  my  amendment  te  not  adopted,  based 
on  the  past  track  record  of  the  Federal 
courts.  I  see  this  section  C.  xrfaoed  in 
every  school  plan  implemental  in  this 
country. 
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jjta  ,nti»«it.«*«t  vould  ooEtect  these 
jQ!^ttlss.  U  would  eMwlnaU  granting  a 
^S^mce  to  ione  am  oyt  inoiltor. 
Xbeieforc  it  woyJd  iyrengtoeg  tSie  leg- 
idation  by  proriigngrtrTffy  etptol  treat- 
immt  for  chBdrettof  etwy  race. 

Idont  brtleve  thft  House  wants  to  be 
oa  xeeord  as  passtaig  legislation  that 
mmklgnmt  rights  Unxtaltt  i»  ttOttatn 
of  one  zaee  wtatte  (knying  it  to  ehUdm 
of  another  raee. 

Igf  amenttnent  assures  that  thto  win 
not  be  the  ease,  and  I  strongly  urge  the 
uKRition  of  thto  amendment. 

Mr  PUCDISKI.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  rise 
m  opposman  ta  the  aaisnihwnt 

Ifr.  chairauns,  thi»ffoedoa>  of  chotee 

ttaoBl  by  the  17J».  aapecBsa  Owt  in  the 


Abaus 


OTWUl 


AsptaaB 

BadlUo 
Barrett 
Beglcb 
BeU 


Blaasi 
Blester 
Bingham 


Pteyer,  N.c. 
ni. 


but  some'ei' 
las 

bate  on  title  IV  and  all 
;  lltSO. 


we  hasB  atoaady  dealt  with  thto  sob- 
tact  hi  tUB  Ml  aslaUtohhkg  an  kinds  of 
urtPiborheod  sohods.  X  ^loald  urge  re- 
jgiil  im  of  thtoasseoftfaMat. 

The  COAmttMU.  Ttm  mmMaa  to  on 
tte  aaientfaMB*  offsrsd  by  tbe  gentle- 
gun  franNM>th  OBrattaa  <Mr.  MhBEi) . 

Mr.  MTT^T.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  demand 
tdlers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  vaaSLL.  Mr.  chairman,  I  de- 
numd  teUe»  with  clerks. 

Ttilers  w&h  deiks  were  ordered;  and 
the  Chairman  appointed  as  tellers 
Messrs.  Mjohx.  Mxns.  Scbmjtz,  and 
Urs.  Grxxh  of  Oregon. 

Tbe  Coramittac  divided,  and  the  tellers 
i^xxrted  that  there  were — ayes  123,  noes 
255,  not  voting  54,  as  follows: 

«r 

-ai- 


BoUlng 

Biademas 

Braaoo 

Brooks 

BroMnlIdd 

Brotzman 

Brown,  tneh 

BrowB.  Ohio 

Burkfcims. 

Barton 

Bjmo,  Pa. 


Car**"" 

C«Qer 

Ctaanhertaln 

Cblaholm 

Clark 

Clay 

Cteieaaarl 

OoUler 

CaUln«.in. 

ObuaWe 


W.T. 


Backs,  wash.  Boe 

Hulls  Bem 

yyf^gyw  Ho^sir.~'^s. 

HolUMd  Bowftrhil    , . 

HortoQ  Boatrnkftwaa 

BbMBsr  Roartk 


Abbftt 


(Bon  Na.  94ST 
fKaoorasd  TMler  Vht«| 
ATBB— laS 
naher  Plnile 


Andrews,  Ala. 

Archer 

Asbbrook 

Baker 

BailiiK 

Bdeber 

Bennett 

BevUl 


Fiwmtolrt 

Prey 
Puiiua 


Oettys 
Olbbona 
OcAdwater 
OrhBn 


POWitt 

Price,  Tex. 
Pryor.  Ark. 
PuroeU 
QuWan 

Barlck 
BoMnaon.  Va. 


Cocman 
Cotter 

ocMtetann 

Colwer 

CurUn 

Daniels,  KJ. 

DanietooD 

DaTle,  SO. 

deUOaoa 

□elaney 

E>9nenbaek 

Delliuns 


Hunsata 
Sunt 
Jaeotoa 
JobaMn,cam. 

.Pa. 
J 

Karth 

Katf^nmelar 
sann 
Keatlns 
Kee 

tfninp 

Baeh 

Kyi 
Kjraoa 

Utita 

Lent 

uak' 

lAOcMd. 

MoClnry 

MisCIaiaMy 


Boyhal 
Buppe 
St-oermaln 


flrhniialMM 

aahwa— ai 

Selberilas 

Shflfiey 

^nrrvar 

Blak 

SkubltB 


oir. 


8aitth.Iowa 
smith.  N.T. 
Staeaars 

J.WUllaB 
Stanton. 
James  V. 


McSweB 


Stasia 

Btalser.Wia. 

Stokas 


McKay  Sullivaa 

McKsvttt  Spaiastoi 

BScKhiney  -ra^fpie,  Galtf . 

Tflae«e,  t*x. 

:nj. 


Ullnotoasks 
deha«e^<in>«Ue  XT  awl 
thntetoekMstatairaOi 
to  the  request  of  thh 
niinoist 

There  was  n»ebjectlDB.> 

TheOHAiMKAN.  iMBheai  w«lba«ea- 
ognised  for  approximately  m 
eaehi- 

Thai 
Iffcpsrt  toi,,,^ _ 

badtW  thaar 

TheOSuauuf.  TVawaMsBssn  f*om 
Horida  (Mr.  Psppss)  tofaaotnhto*;- 

MR  vwa/KML  Ui:  Ctihtoian.  to  sec- 

Mam^ttHS  tbovto  •  prastiiMi/ata  pesaJt 
the  courts  to  order  the  conslnBHaaiof 
nav  schaoto  aai^iatajr  of  dhHVegattng 

gatad^by  Oh>l  ■  eetii.Trat  thecato  bom- 
thocttr  he  any  iftohithin  <sa  thei|»a»*- 

giants  to  laoal  ^dnsattsnai  yna^  to 
assist  them*  to  oeniMzwfe'schBOl  rsirilll-Mr 
when  «Kta  auHHeauttun  to  isjaliiiil  thy 
aeetton  4ta<af  this  aet:  Ih  ether ^fosdi;  If 
waars  ffatDgtaDeiaaittl»< 


UalUlard 
Matiary 


Tbons 
TUBnaB 

UdaSI 

MrttHsaCam.  Va»OaarlM 

Matrirtift  Vander  Javt 

tCayne  vanlk 


Blanton 


Btot 

Bumsls 


Bray 
BrlnUsy 
BroThill.  NX;. 
BroytalU.  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Pla. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Burltson,  Mo. 
Byron 
Camp 
OMey.  "Tex. 
OedarbetK 
Chappell 
Oausen. 
DonH. 
Oawaon.Oel 
OolltnB,Tw. 
Colmer 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Dayl8.0a. 
Dennis 
De*lna 
Dickinson 
DownlnjE 
Dunean 


Haley 
HaU 

Hammar- 
achmldt 
Haraha 
Fwatinga 
Henderson 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Rntctalnaon 
Ja9vsa>& 


SatteiaaUl 

Sajaor 

Scbcals 

Bdunltz 

Soott 

Sebellus 

Shoup 


Jonas.  a.O. 
Jones.  Tenn. 
B3ng 

Kuykaadall 
LandgrdM 

Uoyd 


Snyder 
Spsaee 

Btel«v,AilK. 

StutohMMd 
Stuckay 
Taytor 
-rhcatpscn.  O*. 


Dent 

Derwlnakl 
DlB«aa 
Donohae 

Dow 

Drtnan 
Dul*S 

dQ  .PBBt  -    - 

Eckhardt  Mlkva 

Edwards,  Calif.  Mills,  Md. 

Effltefr  VSnlah 

Erlenbom  Mink 

Bseb  Mttcbeli 

Ti;.t.»M«>n  Mcfllrthan 

Stsos.  Colo.  Menasan 

Flndley  Moorhead 

Ftsb  Moaaaa 

Flqod  Moabcx 

Wrtey  woaa 
Ford,  Oerald  B.  Murphy,  m. 

m*.  Man*».WT. 

WUllamO.  NaMhar 

nnraythe  Nedsl 

Fraaer  Nelsen 

TnmaA  mx 

PuttoB  Obey 

CTHaMk 

Korr  voTma   »« 


Vtroidco 

Wais 
WhaXea 
White 
Wldaaa 

WUUUQS 

wnaon. 


Mr.  PHffWl.  I  am  sotry,  Mr.  Cftatr- 

man.'!  offer  the  amendment. 

Thfc  CSes*  read  ks  f ««ow»r 

Aiueadinent  utfsiad  T>y  Mr .  pb^ixt  f*%*- 

30,  after  line  3,  Insert: 


wum 
WoiUI 


Te 

TUron 
EaModd 


-SBC.  4DS.  TIM  CI ia<iii|i'cr' 

Is  authorlBed  to  make  gntRia  to  loeal 
tlonal  agendaa  t*  aaatofe.  thsm  to  soiuSvuct 
school  faellltlas  when  sach  eomrtruetlcm  Is 
required  by  asetlan  4aB(«>  of  thto  Aet.  A 
gmt  voad*  tasa.assU—  sa^r  be  in  any 
at  aaS  aaaaaaaig.flH  easS'OC  flka^oon- 


Uartm 

ieMiita.a«. 
MUBr.obio 


Waaaplar 

Whani7 

WMtehttrst 


Ahaaaethr 


EvlBSk 

Faaotf 


Muuiyosnery 

Myara 

NMioU 


wiisht 
Wyman 
Touui.  Pht. 
Tiaiina.  "ftK. 


Oocta 
Daxla.Wis. 
Dims 
Dem 


ouds 


KttMrt 


XMiyar 

Sdnuindaon        Keith 

^Sueaymai 


Claaey 


banc.  la. 


for  ha  tM*  iiUlBa  ia  i 

Por  purpoaaa  of  thU  aaetlim  the 

•ttaBtlaa*  «aA  'aohoal  toaMtttos*  haaa  the 

maaning  j*«sn  tbMLbSH  ssstlm  IS -of  the  Aot 

of .  S^ttunbac  3S.  lUO  (PubUo  I«w  8U. 
fighty-flnt  OaqgMS).  nisrs  to  sothniiwd 
to  b«  appropriataa  the  turn  of  tBUMWO/WO 
for  the  flseai  year  X9Tg.  sad  ft.OOOJ»OjnO  for 
the  ftsoal  yeur  IVK.  tor  making  grsata  undar 
tntoi 
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2m^ 


TlM  CBABfUiAR  Do  any  of  the  Btaft- 
ben  OB  tiM  lilt  dMtav  to  be  heard  OB  tiM 


Mr.  PUCIN8KI.  Itx.  Chalnnan,  Uie 
uwillwiMin  makM  »  vaUd  point  In  Irii 
unendaont.  TUs  biU  ft^M  courts  the 
rlcht  t^ovdar  eonetnietlon  of  new  aebocds 
but  thata  to  no  mooer  to  axv  btu  to  help 
loe^  iwnwilttow  in  that  pnoeaa.  I 
woaU  hope  tha  ar^f****"*"*  would  be 
adopted  ta  peortda  sueh  f  unde. 

Mr.  Ghalrmaa.  I  reaarva  ttaa  remainder 

of  nvtlaaa. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Questloa  la  on 
the  anndBMBt  oftared  tagr  the  pentleman 

from  VleaMa  (Mr.  Pwn). 

Tba  qoaatton  waa  taken:  and  on  a  dlvl- 
aton  (dananded  by  Mr.  ParrsB)  there 
waia    ayaamnoaa  79. 

So  tha  amendnMot  was  rejected. 

Ttie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  reeog- 
ntoM  tka  iwitlewian  from  'TBzas  (Mr. 

aOHHABBX). 

Mr.  BCKHARDT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
to  a  vary  notawortfay  nl^t  and  a  very 
historic  oeoaslflo.  Itto  moat  unusual  that 
wa  could  make  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr. 
Jeffersoit  turn  orer  In  thetr  separate 
graTsa  at  ttaa  same  time  by  action  taken 
In  II  uliiile  iieintnn 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tha  Chair  recog- 
p«y»  the  gaaUeaaan  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Qm). 

Mr.  QDIS.  Mr.  Cbalrman,  as  I  have 
taUead  to  vartoos  groups,  especially  in 
sehoela,  ana  <£  the  tfatass  I  said  to  there 
ata  ttaaa  wlMD  a  Mndaar  Unda  that  hto 
own  bill  to  smiaMlorl  so  tliait  ha  cannot 
ofeai  suppofi  it  I  thought  I  woidd  want 
to  take  tha  flaar  asid  tcU  yon  so  that  you 
would  noi  be  surpriaed  when  we  vote. 
Rathar  than  wait  until  the  very  end 
wiMn  yon  wttl  be  anzioas  to  vote  qulekly, 
I  teU  ywtt  nsrw.  I  want  you  to  know  that 
freafi  tlia  information  given  to  me  from 
tha  admlniatraitlQn  about  thto  legislation, 
it  to  oonatttutftenal  to  limit  busing  for  the 
gradea  6  and  below.  Extending  the  full 
limit  to  7th  grade  and  above.  I  f  eei  makes 
thia  bill  tmeonatttntianal.  Therefore,  I 
wm  not  veto  for  it.  I  do  not  say  that  with 
any  raneor.  beoauae  you  voted  for  the 
Qreen  amendment.  I  Imow  you  have  the 
right  to  do  that,  and  I  am  not  holding 
thai  against  any  of  you.  but  I  Just  do  not 
want  anyone  surprised  when  we  voto 
here,  on  how  I  voto.  I  want  you  to  know 
beforehand,  and  that  to  why  I  am  telling 
ytn  now. 

Tha  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  expired 
on  title  IV.  Are  there  any  further  amend- 
meeta  to  be  propoeed  to  title  IV?  If  not, 
the  Cleik  win  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Ttnx  V— tiuuiiiioifB 

sac.  SOI.  For  to*  purpcMs  of  tbi*  Act— 

(a)  Tbm  t«tin  "•dueatlonkl  •gMacy"  m— iw 
•  IomU  aduMttoiwl  t»a«T  cr  a  "Stat*  •dnoa- 
tiooal  agiMOT"  M  daAiMd  by  —etton  801(k) 
of  tiM  BaoMBtary  azttt  SMoodary  Bducatlon 
Actof  lees. 

(b)  Tbe  tana  "local  educational  aceney" 
means  a  local  educational  agency  ■«  defined 
by  aeetton  801  (f)  of  tlM  Blementary  and  Sec- 
ondary MncatloB  Act  o(  IMS. 

(c>  Tbe  term  "eegregatlon"  means  the  op- 
•catloa  of  a  uHmbI  systsm  ia  wlilob  students 
are  wholly  or  subetantlaHy  separated  anuaag 
the  scbooie  of  an  educational  agency  on  the 
basis  of  race,  color,  sex,  or  oatlonal  origin  or 


within  a  KituafA  aa.  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
ornatloaal  orlgm. 

(d)  The  term  "deecgregatlon"  means  de- 
segregation as  defined  by  section  401(b)  of 
the  CivU  BIgbts  Act  o(  IBM. 

(e)  An  edueatlonal  agency  shaU  b«  deemed 
to  transport  a  student  If  any  part  of  the  coet 
of  such  student's  transportation  is  paid  by 
such  ag«icy. 

•Ilie  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  be  propoeed  to  title  V? 
If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows : 

Tm*  VI MMCSUJOISOUS  PSOV13IONS 

Ssc.  eoi.  Section  70e(a>(3)   of  the  Emer- 
gency Sobocd  Aid  Act  is  hereby  repealed. 
AMimMSNT  ormuts  bt  ks.  DUfoux 

Mr.  DINQELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  iSi.  Dinozll:  Page 
39,  after  line  2S,  add  the  foUowlng: 

"SKPAKABII.ITT  OF  P«OVISION8 

"Sic.  803.  If  any  proTlslon  of  this  Act  or 
of  any  amendment  made  by  this  Act,  or  the 
application  of  any  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  otreumstance,  is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and 
of  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act  and  the 
application  of  such  provision  to  other  per- 
sons or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby." 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  la  a 
very  simple  amendment.  It  Is  taken  al- 
most verbatim  from  the  statute  which 
has  been  in  effect  since  1938.  It  is  known 
as  the  separability  clause.  Its  purpose  is 
to  see  to  it  if  any  portion  of  tlie  statute 
now  before  us  is  later  held  unconstitu- 
tional that  the  balance  of  It  shaU  remain 
intact,  and  that  the  whole  of  the  statute 
&  all  not  fall  by  reason  of  a  finding  of 
imconstltutionality  of  any  part  of  the 
statute. 

It  to  a  very  simple  thing.  I  hope  that 
my  friends  and  colleagues  in  this  body 
will  support  It. 

The  function  of  it,  I  repeat  to  my  col- 
leagues, to  simply  to  insure  tliat  in  the 
event  that  any  portion  of  the  statute  is 
held  unconstitutional  ttiat  the  balance 
of  the  statute  shall  continue  to  have 
force  and  effect,  and  shall  not  fall  by 
reason  of  any  finding  of  lack  of  consti- 
tutionally 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  DINQELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Quia). 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  C^iairman.  I  want  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  his  amendment 
is  acceptable  to  me. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  thank  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINQELL.  I  jield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  lUinois. 

Mr.  PUCinNSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  thto  to 
boilerplate  language,  it  to  used  in  other 
bills.  Much  has  been  said  here  today 
about  the  constitutionality  of  certain 
sections;  it  seems  to  me  that  tlito  to  a  very 
timely  and  constructive  amendment,  and 
I  would  have  no  objection  to  it,  and  I 
would  urge  its  adoption. 

Hie  CliAIRMAN.  llie  question  to  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingkll)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


Mr.  BCIBSKIJNO.  Mr.  Cbalrmaa.  I 
offer  an  amandment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Blr.  Ri— mre: 
Page  30  foUowtng  line  35  add  a  iww  seetkm, 
as  foUows: 

"Sac.  eOS.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro. 
vision  (tf  this  Ast,  nothing  oonflned  hSMln 
ShaU  autborlae  or  require  any  educational 
agency  or  court  to  avoid  any  astton  Deeeasary 
to  prevent  a  denial  at  equal  edu national  op- 
portimlty  within  the  meaning  of  Aif»,yt- 
ment  XTV  of  the  CX>nstltutloo  of  the  Coited 
states." 

Mr.  SBIEERIilNO.  Mr.  Chaiman.  ve 
iiave  taken  care  ot  soma  of  the  defecto 
in  thto  bill  by  the  separability  elauaa  that 
thto  House  hM  Just  mwrovad.  Nevartha- 
less,  I  submit  that  it  to  poor  lagialatire 
practice  to  incorporate  proviatons  which 
are  of  very  duMous  oonstttotlonality.  We 
have  one  more  owortoalty  to  dean  up 
the  unconstitutional  charaetar  of  this 
act.  That  to  the  purpoaa  of  thto  amend- 
mNit,  to  bring  the  whcda  act  into  c<hi- 
formity  with  the  14th  amendment  to 
the  extent  that  that  to  naeeaaary. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  same  kind 
of  arguments  we  had  aa  taaut  of  the 
similar  unendments,  to  the  effect  that 
"thto  frustrates  the  whole  purpose  of 
the  bill,"  will  not  be  used  aoin,  beeaose 
such  arguments  amount  to  an  admlsBlon 
that  the  purpose  of  thto  bill  to  to  vicdate 
the  14th  amendment. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  already  disposed  of  a  similar 
amendment  earlier  in  the  evening,  and  I 
would  hope  that  thto  amendment  would 
be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  to  oo 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentto- 
man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  SusaauHO). 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Sinnuiio), 
there  were — ayes  48,  noes  104. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXNOMXirr  orrwMxo  bt  vol.  ashbboox  ., 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  C:ierk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Ashbbook: 
Page  38.  after  line  25,  insert  a  new  aeoUon: 

"Sac.  608.  The  implementation  of  any  or- 
der of  a  court  of  the  United  States  shaU  be 
stayed  to  the  extent  It  requires,  directly  or 
indirectly,  a  local  educational  agency — 

"(1)  to  transp<M«  a  student  who  was  not 
being  transported  by  such  eduxsational 
agency  immediately  prior  to  the  entry  of 
such  order;  or 

"(2)  to  transport  a  student  to  or  from  a 
school  to  which  such  student  was  not  being 
transported  by  such  local  educational 
agency  immediately  prior  to  the  entry  of 
such  order." 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment,  and  I  reserve 
the  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Wtoconsin  (Mr.  STncxx)  reserves  a  point 
of  order  on  the  amendment. 

Tile  Chair  recognizes  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Asbbrome)  . 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
certainly  do  not  need  to  take  S  minutes 
thto  late  at  night  on  thto  amendment. 

Last  March  20.  two  bllto  were  intro- 
duced, HJl.  18915  and  HJl.  13916.  The 


bnLHU.  l*»l«.  wa^  offered  by  ^ 
"!X— t  eoBRtttvtlonat  lawyer  in  tkk 
^^.  ow  gentleman  from  OUo  (Mr. 
MoCPUOctr). 

The  minarlty  leador,  the  gentlamaa 
from  Mle|i4pui  (MJr.  anuLD  R.  FDa»> 
jolnsd  hm^  the  bitrodoctian  of  thto 
bill  whkb  was  known  at  that  thne  aa  tha 
aoratortuna. 

I  am  my  candid  to  say  that  there  to 
%  very  basie  difference.  The  moratorium 
tbey  mtradooed,  and  Udato  the  langvaga 
of  the  blB.  HJl.  19f>«,  was  to  be  fat 
1  year,  to  exphre  on  Jidg  1.  1973. 

•Xiiis  aaaeadment  you  would  strike  that 
date.  It  woidd  make  a  permanent  stay. 
■nuKf  Ota,  their  moratorium  would  be 
in  the  foam  of  a  stay  and  I  think>tt  to 
proper  and  I  woiddtti  advance  answer 
ttae  point  of  order  which  has  been 
niaed — unlflH  I  mtomideistand  the  de- 
laate  thto  aftenooo— virtually  evetTtiiint 
«•  have  talked  about  has  been  builng 
guidelinea  far  baaing;  pcohltaltk»a  on 
bmiag  irtien  busing  can  be  used,  and 
whether  It  to  a  last  resort  or  a  first 
roort  or  wliether  it  to  to  be  prohibited. 
■lUa  to  what  we  are  taMciBg  about  in  thto 
unenrtmrnt.  I  think  tfc  to  in  order  and 
with  that  explanation,  I  ytold  back  the 
balanoe  of  my  time. 

The  CTHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
teuBi  Wtooonsin  (Mr.  StraioKB)  desiic  to 
be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  STBIGER  of  Wtoconsin.  I  do,  Mr. 
Chairman 

The  CHAIRMAN.  TheOiair  recogniaes 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  snnOER  of  Wisconsin.  The  lan- 
guage contained  in  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  to,  of 
courae.  not  identical  to  that  introduced 
as  to  the  moratorium  lagislatios.  But  I 
would  tMnk  a  i>rinia  facie  case  could  t>e 
made  that  the  moratorium  legislatian 
has  as  ito  root  the  Judiciary  Committae's 
Jurisdictkik.  Thto  legiatatinn  coowa  oat 
of  the  Cbmmittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

An  attempt  to  invade  the  Juriadie- 
tion  of  Oie  Committee  on  the  Judlotary 
by  Introducing  tiie  moratorium  legtda- 
tion  would.  I  think,  be  out  of  order  and 
not  geraiane  to  the  biU  from  thto  cam- 
mittee. 

"nuis,  I  would  say  to  the  chairman 
that  any  effort  to  bring  in  thto  biU  not 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  EJdocatian 
and  Labor  to  not  germane  to  th&work  of 
this  committee  and  to  not  germane  to 
tlie  bill  under  consideration  tlito  after^ 
noon. 

The  CHADIMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Oeralb  R. 
Ford)  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  QHEIALD  R.  FORD.  Yes.  Mr. 
Cihairman. 

Let  me  supplement  what  has  iieen 
said  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisccmsln. 

If  my  recollection  to  accurate.  At  the 
time  the  I^Ufi  were  introduced,  tlie  Par- 
liamentarian recommended  to  the 
Speaker  of  tlie  House  that  tibe  morato- 
rium legtolation — and  thto  amendment  to 
reasonably  comparable  to  it — had  to  lie 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. He  pmduded  its  reference  to  the 
Oommittaa  on  Hdneaiinn  and  liibor. 

Now  with  that  decision  as  to  tlw  ref- 


erence of  the  IffglaHitlnin  waa  good  tboo. 
It  aaoau  to  meHto  pconiof  ordtt  to  good 


vxyiKmUhW.T^ci$».Xt^  gcntawnan 

fnm  Qtita  (Mr.  AgHiaoag)  detfx*  to  ha 
heard  ^  U^  point  of  oBtKr? 

ICt  JSfiBBBOOK.  Yaa,  Mr.  Chatrman. 
VU'o  rhatrmw.  I  wooM  aay.  tf  we  wooM 
redomlne  th&  bill  wa  have  hefoze  ua  to- 
nig^itr-the  poUcy  and  putpose-^timc 
and  thTTB  aggia  we  reforto  the  courts  of 
the  land.  Wc  refer  to  guidelines  of  tl>e 
Supreme  Court.  We  refer  to  Itmltftttwis. 

His  gentleman  frooi'  Mtehlgan  iiim^ 
self  In  dlaeumtng  previouB  amwnrtments 
lias  ref ctxcd,  to  the  oonatfliiitlonaM,>»  of 
these  nrfnffl»*»*^*»  I  could  dtO'  gacfinn 
aXttt  saotfam  that  reCan  to  UmliatiffM 
which  i4>ply  to  couriB  and  to  looal  edu- 
cational fgpfif—  1  would  say  that  tbto 
tmimilmwit  to  otdotly  In  kaagitng  isiift 
the  previous  aaaodments,  aB  of  the  aec- 
tions  of  the  bfU.  and  I  hope  that  the 
point  of  opdsr  will  he  aaannilad. 

n»a  GELUBMAN.  Tbe  CSbair  to  pce- 
iMured  toirule. 

The  Chair  has  Tead  the.amandment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Gbio  and 
notea  that  it  would  stay  the  implementa- 
tion of  orders  ot  courts  of  the  U&Itad 
States  under  certain  drcumstances.  The 
rrhajr  notea  that  In  seetton  403  of  the 
i.iyyiiwitfj>c  amendment  there  are  pro- 
visionB  relating  to  (^  power  of  courts 
and  agencies  and  departments  of  the 
United  States  to  order  the  implementa- 
tlon  of  plans  requirtng  ttie  transporta- 
tion of  stodents. 

Tlie  Ctiair  also  notes  that  we  «aready 
have  approved  in  the  blH  sections  406, 
407,  and  408  which  deal  with  the  re- 
opening or  termination  of  court  orders 
relating  to  tranenortattcm  and  jrfaee  cer- 
tain limits  and  conditionB  on  Uie  power 
of  the  courts  la  those  eaaes,  so  theCbalr 
would  be  constrained  to  nfle  that  tiie 
ameiulment  clBtttA.  by  the  gentlanan 
from  Ohio  to  germane,  based  ttpexi  tlie 
well-established  principle  tkat  the  gaar- 
maneness  of  an  amendment  to  based 
upon  its  relatton  to  the  )>iU  to  its  amend- 
ed form. 

Therefore,  the  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  POCINSKI.  Mr.  diairman.  Hnmi< 
to  strilce  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rtoe  in  opposition  to  the  flmwart- 
ment. 

At  tiie  Ume  the  admintotration  intro- 
duced thtoledslation  settteg  some  guido- 
llnes  of  llnritatlons  on  basing,  the  ad- 
mintotratlon  at  the  same  time  Inti'odueed 
a  moratorium  bill.  One  went  to  the  Ju- 
diciary Oommtttee;  one  went  to  om* 
commlttM.  It  was  clearly  the  InteBttoai 
of  tlie  admintotration  that  until  Om- 
gress  worked  its  wiU  on  thto  legislation, 
the  moratorium  legidatlon  woidd  be 
hopefully  approved  as  a  stopgap  xneaa- 
ur«.  But  there  to  no  need  for  thto  legia- 
lation  since  we  are  now  paiatog  tlm 
Equal  Educational  Oppartunittes  Act. 
Therefore,  I  would  hope  that  tlM  mem- 
bership would  reject  ttae  moratorium  as 
unnaoeasary  so  long  as  we  are  moving 
thebilL 

I  would  hope  thto  bill  wUl  be  approved. 
If  the  hoi  to  not  approved,  obvioaaiy  thto 
amendmei^  would  not  be  approved  witib 
the  bifl. 


Mr.  AgHTroOOK.  Mr.  rhalrman.  will 

vt,  tocomstrmoA  to  vtm  woe- 

matt  tftun.  CBUff. 

would  say  to  tilt)  goSlStemBii  laiiittkfuBy 
that  he  to  inuumutii  jgtoxtw:  ♦»  12i1b 
amendment  aa  a  mOtatgip|ain.  tUs 
ti.nryiiv^mfnt.  j«  not  ajnuitt^Tj^lni.  Rts  a 
stay.  As  was  origlnjUly .  tfmfWwV  it  "was 
a  ^ay  oa  court  4adMev  tit  lba.JOi^  of  te 
moratorium  aa  OT^^Bdila^ 

As  I. have  int^mtnoed  iVttris  a  stay, 
purely  and '  Blttipl)^  and  could  not  l>e 
caUsd  aiuQiatwfwm. 

ICc.-  !■  uiSiiiBSi.'^Cf .  ctaSKiattL  I  eay 
to  tl)9  BeiitlttBWtMe'MnflBdMMBa  to  tMt 


BSr',  ^AifliimaD, "  ^^e  wsro  oe^flSiBg  vo  ene 
end  or  debate  od  iiiflenf  «a4'weit9  MB- 
TItb  faeC  to  WW  Hkw  ^otiM^^'Idk-^f 
gx^md  today.  fwaM  to  'ttenkllatafim 
XmtOAp  fttr  ma  «eMtiwitii>^Mii*«w 
hare-dlspenBad  -wMi  Uto- aiMMtoMatt. 
We  have  had  a  lot  of  action. 

assessaiaae  wf  «»  b»  TBI#ia  MfMd  WU. 
I  believe  wnytMnggultlillwX^n  aw  r- 
lo<dEed  IB  the  MWit^f  d»aii«M  «^  <ius- 
ing  pitioiMimtiaj  at— y  haaadaiiad  taaee 
the  forest  for  the  trees. 

If  you  win  took^afc  titta  IV-  and  the 
remndtns  proakdal  in  this  bUV  if  the 
coarta  wiU  apDly  tkase  iiawiUm  lA  the 
order  in  wliich  we  have  reconummdad 
then.' I  doubt  Tety  aaoeh  if  Ikere  tango- 
ing to  be  any  need  for  any  extenalve 
buriiig  in  thto  oountfy.  Therafarav  I  high- 
ly leeumiiend  the  -MB  for  llaai  pasaege 
to  my  colleagues.  T  hope  Xba  motion  to 
TBoonmit  wili  be  reiaetad  ml »»  Jbiii 
wi&iie  approMd. 

lie:  rn^^Ku^  ^  FOBSk  Mr.  Chair- 
man, win  tlm  gesttlaaaan  yleldf 

Mr.  rnXSOBtELVtr,  CbainmUK  I  yMd 
to  tim  dliHniiihed  mimarm  leaden 

Mc.  ngTdir*  It.  POBflL  VOL  Cbato^ 
man,  I  j<ria  the  —rtlnnHM  /rom^iUlaais 
ia  lUBgtoMC  agpeMBi  of  thtotliiMAlten,  I 
think  it^  gaofk  huMatim  .  Ike  HoaBa 
haa  workod  its  nitt.  X  beUevrtt  to 
sdnaUy  cloaa  ta  the  prnpesaia  laftl 
fav  ttaaPrBMsafe.  aodl  tktakferihe  I 
eAt  of  the  oeimlEy  we  comaplnwr 
eloaar  and  clnwr  t#  the  npf^^g  of 
acteoto  thto  iaU.  Zt  te  impopko^  that  the 
HouaBi  and  I  bap»  tke  other  badg 
make  acaoectowtooua  etoe*  te  pem  leg- 
totatttoD  of  thto  Und.  and  tar  aflawttim 
aetton  to  tfaia  body  tmigtifc  w«  have  at 
toaat  amnmeil  eur  i  ■lonelliiniy  to  ppa- 
voat  the  chaoa  and  the  coaNrtieetkin^ 
aM  pechapa  far  agicte.  uniiwiHiiiale  dr- 
.  )n  DciulMiilmi  wtaD.  m*'~^'T 
of  *h"H— ^  go  hack  to  Gohool. 

ORBBN  of  Oeeeon.  Mr.  Chair- 

maa.  w01  the  ceptleeam  ytaklf 

Mr.  QiSnAJLa..!^  FORD.  Mr.  Chaix- 
maB.IslMllbei^edtoylddto  tha  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon 

Mi»  ^'^H'W  i<  nragiFl    Ms.  Chair- 
I  caaeet  tttfjfin.  txaax.  melring  «ac 
it^lUaJBouaa  w«Bi  ttanoufth 
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botb  aidas  at  tha  •idewoukl  taks  aU  the 
rttpt  that  t!i-r  homIMt  nmiirt  tn  -irr  **•-'* 
««  do  not  have  a  repeat  perf  ormanoe 
and  tbat  «•  do  not  have  to  coma  back 
bet*  a  nMnth  Xrom  now  to  again  go 
through  thla  exerdae. 

Mr.  QPOaC.  Mr.  Chs^nnan,  will  the 
gentlamaaylaUl? 

Mr.  POCnSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Bian  £rcim  Mhmeaota. 

Mr.  QinX.  Mr.  Cl'n*""*".  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

i^niy  I  vui  be  voting  agahut  the  mil, 
X  will  not  be  a  oonfikraa.  I  do  want  to 
^^w  His  psini  iMva  tbafe  I  faal  that 
both  rtdaa  vt  tbo  «iaatkin  ahould  be 
leuwaentad  In  the  eonHwenee.  that  100 
pwoant  off  the  uiiiifiiioaa  need  not  hold 
IIM  Mmw  oC  the  Hooaa.  but  I  alao  feel 
X^mf^  %  maJniHr  of  tha  oonfereea  should 
ba  artaotinl  who  eairy  the  view  of  the 
■o«e  (Ad  to  laweaaiit  ttae  view  of  the 
■ooM.  ntat  1»  »y  point  of  view  on  any 
leglalatlon. 

Tha  r*T^n>^^"  TiM  QuaeUon  Is  on 
ttM  tinir^— — ''^  offered  tagr  tlw  gentle- 
man  tram  <MUo  (Mk-.  A—aooK) . 

Iba  aaMBdaaant  waa  lejeetad. 


Mt.  VVUBJA  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  **"**"^""'"^ 

THa  Clerk  read  as  fcdlows : 

AnMDdHiMit  offered  by  Mr.  Sroxas;  "Hie 
bUl  to  ■iiWBiiliil  by  Mddlag  tliereto  the  fol- 


mtl*  vn— CoofonnltT  to  ttia  CanaUtu- 


,  101.  Mottanig  tn  this  Act  U  IntvulMl 
to  be  InfTtTiBrt-*— •*  vttb.  or  TtotoUv*  of  suy 
piOTlalaa  o<  ttae  Oanatttutkm." 

Mr.  VtOMJSB.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hour 
la  late  and  I  shall  not  belabor  the  point. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  amend- 
ment irtiieta  I  offer  to  tfala  body  Is  In 
DonfomitT  to  everything  that  has  been 
said  hera  tat  tha  paat  IS  hours.  The  only 
•aseeptloB  Is  that  of  the  genttoman  fmn 
Mbmaaota  (Mr.  Qum)  who  has  an- 
nounoed  ttat  tai  his  optalaa.  just  a  few 
ndnutea  ago,  this  tagWattfln  may  be  un- 
eonstttutlanaL  avwtyone  else  irtiom  I 
ha««  heard  in  this  Chambar  over  the 
paak  la  boun  has  ttdd  us  what  fine  and 
good  iBtfalatian  It  is  and  how  It  doea  oon- 
fonn  to  tlie  Constttutlaa  hi  aU  respects. 

■Foe  inatasioe.  I  oould  quote  our  dls- 
thuguiahatf  ehaliman  of  the  subeemmit- 
gantlsmatt  fk«Mn  lUnols  (Mr. 
I),  who  in  opening  up  the  Dill 
this  aftamooa  tidd  us  o<  tha  many 
emineBt  and  disttagul^Md  eonstltuUonal 
sdMiaiwii^to  said  that  this  is  a  bill  that 
eanfdnna  hi  aU  raapeets  to  the  Constitu- 
tion.  AddMonaOy  we  have  heard  com- 
msnts  similarly  all  afternoon,  partic- 
ularly wUb  referenoe  to  the  dMlnguished 
minority  leader,  Mr.  Qbuld  R.  Fokd. 
who  said  that  this  bill  has  been  delicately 
put  together  in  order  to  give  the  Suiureme 
Court  some  guidance. 

It  seams  to  me  titen  that  we  oui^t  at 
this  thae  to  expreas  the  fact  that  It  Is  the 
taitention  of  the  Congress  that  this  bill 
cenform  hi  aU  reapeets  and  not  ',n  any 
manner  be  violative  of  tbe  Cimatttutlon 
of  tho  XTmted  Stataa.  Z  would  urge 
adopttoB  of  thia  amendmant. 

Mr.  PUCimau.  Mr.  chairman,  I  pre- 
sume the  Mambta  of  thto  House.  aU  of 


whom  have  taken  tlia  oath  of  ofDce  and 
have  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution, 
d^berated  all  day  bere  today  on  amend- 
ments and  a  bill  that  the  majority  be- 
lieve to  be  constitutional.  I  am  not  aware 
of  any  Mfmhtr  of  this  House  who  inten- 
tionally or  willfully  or  willingly  wants  to 
pass  legislation  that  is  imeonstltutlonal. 

If  there  is  anything  unconstitutional 
In  this  bin.  there  will  be  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  U.S.  Supreme  Coint  to  so 
declare. 

I  submit  that  as  far  as  I  know,  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge.  In  my  honest  Judg- 
ment, this  bill  is  constitutional. 

TWs  legislation  was  put  together  very 
can^Ully  with  the  help  of  the  best  con- 
stitutional experts  we  know  and  we  couM 
get  in  the  Justice  Department.  The  cul- 
mlnlstratlon  had  tiled  to  put  together 
language  that  we  believe  is  constitutional. 

So  I  say,  Mr.  (Chairman,  I  have  no  ob- 
jection as  to  whether  this  language  is 
here  or  not.  but  I  do  not  believe  it  Is 
needed.  I  believe  it  is  superfluous.  If  there 
is  anything  unconstitutional  In  this  bill, 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Coiut  will  make  that 
very  clear  very  quickly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokis)  . 

"Hie  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Stokes)  there 
were — ayee  72.  noes  121. 

T¥T.T«1    TOnrC  WITH   CUCBXB 

Mr.  STOKKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered. 

Mr.  STOEX8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers  with  clerks. 

Tellers  with  clerks  were  ordered;  and 
the  CSiairman  appointed  as  tellers  Mrs. 
OaxsN  of  Oregon  and  Messrs.  Stokxs. 
Mods,  and  Schmitz. 

The  Committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were—ayes  178,  noes 
197,  answered  "present"  4,  not  voting. 
54,  u  follows: 

(RoU  No.  344] 

(Reoonled  Teller  Vote] 

AYSS — 178 


Atoeug 

Adams 

Adttebbo 

Albert 

Anderaon,  111. 

Aataley 

Aspln 

BmUUo 

Burett 

BeKlcb 

Bennett 
BergUnd 
BleSKl 
Blester 

lMngK»m 

BlAtnUc 
Boland 
BoUlns 


Breeoo 
BroiBDuin 
Broyblll.  N.C. 
Bnrke,  Pl». 
Burke.  Ueae. 
Burton 
Oaiey,  K.T. 
Celler 
CbUbotm 
Cleuaea, 
DonH. 

our 

OleveUnd 
OolUaa.m. 
Oooorer 
Oonjrers 


Connan 

Cotter 

Coughlin 

Culrer 

deleOem 

Delluma 

Denbolxn 

Dent 

Derwlnakl 

I«Sg» 

Oonobue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

dul^nt 

Edwards.  CaUl. 

BUberg 

Erlenbom 

Bscb 

Evans.  Colo. 

FaaceU 

Plndley 

Pish 

Foley 

Praser 

Prenael 

C3aydoe 

Olaimo 

Gonsalea 

Qraaso 

Qray 

Qreen,  Pa. 

Orover 

Qubaer 

Hamilton 

Hanley 

Hanna 


Harrtngton 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hechler,  W.  Va. 

Heinz 

Helstoakl 

Hicks,  Mass. 

Hicks,  Wash. 

HUlU 

Hogan 

HoUfleld 

Horton 

Howard 

Hungate 

Hunt 

Jacobs 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kaaea 

Keating 

Kemp 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Unk 

McCIory 

McCloskey 

UcClure 

MoOonaack 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

McFall 

McKay 

McKevltt 

McKlnney 

Maddea 


MaUllaid 
Mann 
Mataun 
llayne 


MUiva 

MlUer.Ohlo 


Mink 

MltcbeU 

MoUohan 

Monagan 

Meorbaad 

Morgan 

Moaher 

Moes 

Murphy.  111. 

Nlz 

Obey 

O'Hara 

O'NelU 

Pepper 

Perkins 


Abbttt 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.Dak. 
Annunxlo 
Archer 
Arende 
Ashteook 
Asplnan 
Baker 
Baring 
Belcher 
BerUI 
Blaekbam 
Blanton 
Bow 
Bray 
Brlnkley 


PedaU 
Pe« 
Powrtl 
Preyer,  N.O. 
t¥lce.  ni. 
Pryor,  Arfe. 
Randall 
Rangel 

Beuas 
Blegla 
Rodtno 
Bee 


awtth.  KT. 


Btantom, 
J.WHBam 


Bouab 

Boy 

Boybal 

Buppe 

Sarbanes 

Baylor 


Broomlleld 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyliin,  Va. 


Burlaaoa.  Tex. 
BurUaoii.Mo. 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  wis. 
Byrtjtn 
OabeU 
Camp 
Carlson 
Oasey.  Tex. 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chappell 
ciMk 

ClawBon.  Dei 
OoUler 
Collins,  Tex. 
Colmer 
Oonable 
Crane 
Curltn 
Daniel.  Va. 
,NhT. 


BelberUnc 
NOX8— 197 

Fountain 

Frey 

Fulton 

Fuqua 

aalHanakls 

Oettys 

QlbbooB 

Ooldwater 

Ooodllng 

0(een.Oreg. 

aruntha 

Groes 

"bet*" 

Haley 

HaU 

Halpeiu 

Hammar- 

schmld* 
Hansen,  Idaho 
Harsha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Haya 

Henderson 
Hoemer 
Hutcbinaoo 
Ichord 
Jarman 
J<Ansoa,  Oallf . 
Jebnaan.Pa. 
Jonas 
Jonee.  Ala. 
Jonas,  N.C. 
Jonsa,Tenn. 
Bee 
King 

Kuykendall 
Landgrebe 
Xjandrum 
Latta 
Lent 
Uoyd 

McOolllster 
McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
Maedonald. 


Meiser.wis. 

Stoke* 

StoMHefield 

Bytflington 

1>egue.OalU. 

Thompeon.  HJ. 

Thomson,  wis. 

Tbone 

Tieman 

UdaU 

Vanlk 

Veysey 

Whalen 

WldnaU 

Wolff 

Yates 

YatroQ 

Young,  na. 


Pettis 
Plokle 
Pike 

Pimle 


FMeewTsx. 
Pudaskl 
PuTceU  •' 

Qule  y\ 

QuUten 
Banok 
Roberta 
Bohl— on,  Vlst 
Botalsott.N.Y. 


Boonsy.FK. 


Birth 

StOermain 
Hanitman 


Sebarte 


Davis,  Oa. 

Davis.  S.C. 

Delaney 

DeUenback 

Dennis 

Devine 

Dickinson 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

Bdwarda,  Ala. 

Eshleman 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Fisher 

Flood 

FlOWMTS 

Plynt 

Ford,  Gerald  B 

Forsytbe 


Mahon 
MaUary 
BCartln 

Mathlas,  Calif. 
Mathls,  Ga. 
Mills,  Ark. 
Mills.  Md. 


MlzeU 

Montgomery 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Natcher 

^FBdxl 

Nelaen 

Nichols 

CKonskl 

Patman 

Patten 


SChaeebell 

SehMMBgel 

SeoCt 

BebeUua 

Shipley 

etovp 

aulvsr 

atka* 

Sisk 

Skubtta 

aiaek 

Smith,  Oalif. 

Snyder 

Spence 

Stanton. 

JansesV. 
Steed 
Stephens 
Strattoa 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Taylor 
Teague.  Tss. 
Vtgortto 
Wawonner 
Wampler 
ware 
WtwUey 
White 
Whltehiirst 
Whltten 
WlUlams 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wright 
wyatt 
Wydler 
WyUe 
Wyman 
Young,  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


AMBWERBD  "FItE8I»T"— 4 

Eckhardt  Van  Deerlln       Wiggins 

Thompeon,  Oa. 

NOT  VOTOIO— «* 

Abernethy  Betts  Carney 

Aboureak  Bogga  Garter 

Anderson.  Brown.  Mich.  Olanej 

CalU.  Cairery  C<«ite 
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'28»15 


BBilaWla. 
mnaau 

Don 
D3«dy 


Boll 
Bsltb 

Ktaoaynskl 

Liaii>» 

lisnaum 
Loi«ia. 

gg^Wash.  Miner,  OalU 
BMUer.  Mass.    Pauy 


BaUsbaek  "nie  biU  waa  ordered  to  be 

and  read  a  third  tima,  and 
third 


Rhodes 
Boonar,  K.T. 
Rouaaaiot 
Ryan 

Bprlacar 
Btelgar,  Arts. 
Taloott 
Tarry 
Tnioaan 
Vender  Jagt 
Waldla 
WUson,  Bob 


SD  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

its.  ORBBN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
nJSTl  move  to  strike  out  the  last  wwd. 

uSr  Chairman,  I  do  not  mean  these 
,^  to  ba  critical  of  awMW  as  to  tte 
^^r  in  which  tttey  voted  on  the  iMt 
.^TBut  I  have  llatenad  to  several  poo- 
2%£;  iive.  in  effect,  said  "^tt^^ 
rf  us  who  support  "n««»nMnts  totd^t 
Se  m  favor  of  dastroylng  the  ConsUtu- 

*That  seema  to  ma  to  be  a  rather  mif  ah: 
gUBgaUoo— and  ahaolotcly  without  f  oun- 
TSoT  I  have  noticed  constitutional 
UMvym  for  whom  Ihave  the  g«»t«t  »*; 
Srtwho  have  voted  on  both  sides  of 
STusue.  So  it  does  not  seem  to  me  fair 
nor  iBteUectuaUy  hooeet  to  make  such 

■*2S!^'once  said  that  waving  the 
fl»  and  an  extraordhiary  display  of 
n^lotlsm  U  the  last  refuge  of  the  scoun- 
drel I  suggest  tonight,  that  waiving  the 
constitution,  and  this  extrKM: (Unary  dta- 
play  of  waivhag  the  Constitution,  is  the 
last  rrfuge  of  those  who  have  lost  theh: 

case.  i. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 

strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman,  fortunately  we  have  not 
been  able  to  deatroy  the  Constltutlcm  and 
I  think  it  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  our  day  of 
noble  work  to  paraphrase  that  famous 
English  steteaman.  Wtoston  a»«rcWll, 
and  to  say  that  never  has  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Btatee  been  assailed  by 

so  many  so  often  with  so  Uttie  effect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  llJe  question  is  on 
the  committee  amwidment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  si&etitute,  as  amended,  was 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  havtog  reeumed  the  chiOr, 
Mr  Udall,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  o«i  tha  SUte  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Cwnmittee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  hill 
(HR.  13915)  to  further  the  achievement 
of  equal  edneatiooal  opportunities,  pur- 
suant to  House  Reaolntkm  1000.  he  re- 
ported the  bin  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendmoit  adopted  Vv  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  SPBAKSi.  XJtedw  the  rule,  the 
previous  queetiOD  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  at  a  siAstitute?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  tne  amendment. 

The  amendment  waa  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  THaquaation  is  on  the 
engrossmoat  and  ttilrd  reading  of  the 
bUL 


readtba 


Konow  TO 

Ifr.  QDIE.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  oflttr  a  mo- 
tion*  vO  recommit. 

The  SFEAKESl.  Is  the  gcntieman  op- 
poeed  to  the  tafUt 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER,  "rtie  Clerk  will  report 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  cnerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Qcv  moves  t*  reoocamtt  the  bUl  HS,. 
18915  to  tha  Oommlttae  on  IWiiontlnn  and 
tabor. 


JoBaaTmn.      Bne»aii>ii»*i 
Bouah 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  quftft)""  Is  ordered  on  tha  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SFEAEXR.  The  quesUcm  Is  on  the 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  queetiOB  is  oo  tha 
passage  of  the  t)Ul. 

Mr.  PUdNSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
teUers. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  those  in  favor  of 
tAirt"g  a  vote  by  teUers  will  rise. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  FUCIN8KL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
demanded  that  the  vote  be  taken  by  tell- 
ers and  I  will  ask  that  it  be  taken  by 
teUers  with  clerks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlae  gentleman  from 
Illinois  has  demanded  a  vote  by  tellers 
and  a  requeet  has  been  made  that  the 
Members  rise.  The  Chair  is  counting. 

raSUAMKHTSST  umWT 

Mr.  QERAUJ  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 

a  parMamentary  Inquiry.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  wHl 

State  it.  „      ^ 

Mr.  OERALD  R.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
if  we  have  a  vote  by  tellers  with  clerks, 
is  it  possible  to  have  a  record  vote  subse- 
quently?         ^     ^  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  A  record  vote  is  a  con- 
stitutional prerogative  of  the  Members 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  PUCIWBgl.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  demand  for  tdlers. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaicer,  I  demand  that 
ttie  vote  be  taken  by  the  yea*  and  nays. 

Tint  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  lufftf'*'  waa  taken:  and  th«« 
were— yeas  28S.  nays  102,  not  voting  47. 
as  follows: 

(RoU  Ho.  S45) 
YBA8— 388 


Dingeil 

Dooohua 

Downing 

DiilAl 

Duaean 

duFDDt 

Ed«feKU.Ala. 

EUberg 

Bsch 

Brtileman 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

FaaoeU 

Flsbar 

Flood 

Flowers 

nynt 

Ford,  aarald  R. 

Pord, 

WUllsmD. 
Poraythe 
Fountain 
Prenzel 
Fray 

POltOB 

Puqua 

OaUSanakls 

Oatmata 

Gaptoe 

Oettyv 

Oialmo 

Glbbona 

Ooldwatar 

GoodUag 

OraaaD 

Gray 

Green.  Oreg. 

Grunths 
Oroaa 
Oioeer 
Guhaer 

Hacan 
Baley 
Halpem 
Bainilton 
Hammer* 
Schmidt 
Hanley 

Harsha 
Harrey 
Hastings 
Hays 

Helstodd 

Henderson 

Hlcks,Masa. 

BlUls 

Hogan 


King 

Kyi 
Landgrabe 

Lant 
Uoya 


Medura 
MoOoUlstar 


MoDrmakl. 

Mleh. 
McBven 
McKay 
MsKavitt 
MeKiBBay 
ManlonaW, 


Butk 
Stoennata 

Bandmaa 

aarbanea 

Sattarflald 

Saylor 

Scherle 

Schneetoetl 

Soott 

BebeUua 

Shipley 

SIsoup 

Shrlver 

SUea 

Stdi 

SkubtU 

Slack 

Smith.  Oallf. 

Smith.  N.Y. 

Snyder 

Spenoe 


Mathlas.  OUlt. 

ltethla.Oa. 

MUlar.Otalo 

Mills,  Ark. 
ltUls.Md. 


"«"«»"" 


Abbltt 
Addabbo 
Aleaauder 
Anderson. 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N.Dak. 
Annunalo 
Ardiffr 
Arends 


Bray 
BrinUey 


Baoomflald 


Baker 

Baring 

Belcher 

Bennett 

Bevlll 

Blaggl 

Bteeter 

aackbum 

Bolaad 

Bow 
Braseo 


Brown,  Mlob. 

Brown.  Ohto 

Broyhlll.  N.O. 

Broyblll,  Va. 

Buchnnan 

Biirke,na. 

Burke.  Maaa. 

Burleann.  Tax. 

BurIlaon.MO. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Byron 

OabeU 

Camp 

Oarer.  N.Y. 

Oaimn 

Oaav,  Tax. 

Oedwrberg 

OlMUBbenaltt 

Ohappen 


Clancy 
Clark 
Claaeen, 
DonH. 
Olawaaii.Oel 
Oeveland 
CblUar 
OoUlns,Tex. 
Oolmer 
Oonable 
Ooaovar 
Ootter 
Ooughlln 
Oorlln 
Denial.  Vk. 
DanMla.NJ. 
Dantelaon 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davia.S.O. 
daUOana 


DeabaUa 
Dennis 


MOBtgamerr 

Morgan 

Mofpfey.  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Myers 

Natohaa 

Nadal 

Ntisan 

Nichols 

O'Haia 

oiconskl 


Patten 

pepper 

Fettle 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Ptmle 

PoecB 

PodeU 

Poff 

FoweD 

Preyer,  N.O. 

Priest  XB> 

Prtee.T>n. 

Pryor,  Ark. 

Puetnakl 

PureeU 

QuBlea 


Stuflkey 
eoUtvan 
BymmstoB 

Teague.  OaUr. 

Taague.Tax. 

Thomaaan.  Ga. 

Tnomaen.WU. 

Thone 

Tieman 

Vender  Jagt 

Vaatt 

Veyaey 

Vlgottto 

Waggonner 

Wamplar 

Wus 

wnausr 

White 

WUtAnn* 


Bartek 


Hungate 

Hunt 

Hutehlneon 

lehord 

Jaoobe 

Jarman 

Johneon.  OalU 

johnaon.Pa. 

Jonas 

Jonee,  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 


Absug  =^Tr-Za* 

Adams  Bekbardt 
Andareon.UL     Kdwards.  OalU, 

Aahbrook  Brtenbom 

jiahley  Bvana,Oolo. 

/mrfn  Findlay 
BadUto 


WldnaU 

Wtagins 

WtULsass 

WUaoii. 

Oharlee  H. 
Winn 
WbUr 
Wright 
wyatt 
wydlar 
wylie 
Wyman 


Robinson,  Va. 

goe 

Booney,  Fa. 
1«AT»— loa 


Ttmag,  na. 
Y«ung,TBK. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 


Mc<aoekay 

UeCuUooh 
McKU 


Maunard 
liaUary 


BA 
Bartfand 


BalUng 


Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

OeUsr 

Ohlalinlm 

caay 

OolUna.IB. 


. Marne 

OoiiaalM  MaaaoU 

aNMi.1%.  Maeda 

HUt  IBKea 

Hansen.  Idaho  Mink 

Harrington  MUcheH 
Hathaway 


Orana 

amver 


Dettoms 
tMgga 


Kaatenntelar  ^"f^ 

Kooa 

Svrea 

X*tU  — ^      ^. 


2mtjs 
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Sctamlta 


SaibwUBS 

St«l8«r,Wll. 
BtokM 


Abamat^ 
Abouresk 


Ciaif. 
B«tta 
BUtnlk 
Boom 
Caffery 


Carter 

Conu 

DkTU,  WU. 

DotB 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Wrlmfrmtoon 


HOT 

PrallngluiysBi 

OalUglMr 

Ouda 

Hansen.  WMh. 

Hubert 

Heckler. 

HuU 

Keltb 

ElucaynSkl 

Leggett 

Lennon 


Lujan 
McMUIaa 
Melcber 
Uetcallb 


Thnnipann,  NJ. 

U(un 

VanDaarttn 
Wbalan 
Tatae 

Zwach 


Hicbel 

HlUer,  OaUf. 

Paannaa 

PeUy 

RaUstaack 

Reld 

Rbodea 

IloncaUo 

Booney.  IV.T. 

Ryan 

Sprlngcar 

Talcott 

Terry 

tniman 

Waldla 

WUaon.Bob 


^;hftngiM  In  section  numbers,  cross  rafer- 
•non,  uut  other  trfr'i"*'''^  and  conform- 
ing corrections  as  may  be  required  to 
lafleot  til*  acttODs  of  the  House. 

Hm  BPISAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ull- 
noU? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  Ojb  wn  was  vmaaed. 

Ttim  CIcrfc  announced  the  foUowmg 
pairs:  On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hteit  f«>r.  wttlx  B«r.  BooTwy  of  New 
York  agslnrt 

1ft  AlMrnathy  for.  wltb  Mr.  Ryan  a«ai»t. 

Mr.    Klao^nskl    for.    wltb    Mr.    Lasa^t 

"^IlfrPBMiMn  for.  with  Mr.  Waldto  acalnrt 
Mr.  CacOkry  for.  wttJi  M)r.  Held  agaliwt. 
Mr.  JOtOarWDn  at  CaUfbmla  for.  wltb  Mr 

UatcaUb  ■gutni* 
MB.  ^saaan  of  Wmtblagbon  for,  wlUi  Mr 

OaUi^lwr  ajr'"** 
Ut  Oanmf  for.  with  M*-.  Blatnlk  agklnat 
Mr.  RtKMlai  for.  with  Mr.  Contr  agatoat. 
Itr.  Ouda  for,   with   MM.   Dwyer   against 
Mt.  T...~w>  for.  with  Ux.  Roncallo  against 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  BoggB  with  Mr.  Kalth. 

Mr.  Hon  wtth  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Bob  WUaon  with  Mr.  Carter. 

Mr.  Mt'-*"-  with  Mr.  DaTla  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.    Bdmondson    with    Mrs.    Heckler    of 


BCra.  AfeooMk  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  SectB  wltb  Mr.  Peny. 

Mr.  tniSMtn  with  Mr.  BsUsbaok. 

Mr.  'ii—g  oX  Louisiana  with  Mr.  3prlng«r. 

Mr!  Ucicnan  with  Bttc.  Talcott. 

Mr.  Doea  with  Mr.  Tarxy. 

Mr.  UXDm  of  CaUfamU  with  Mr.  nttUng- 
huytwn. 

Messrs.  GARMATZ,  TEACKJK  of 
Texas,  and  DUNCAK  changed  their  votes 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

ICr.  BDFFE  chanced  his  vote  from 
"yea"*  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^____^^_^__ 

QjEHmRAL,   LSAVB 

Mr.  PtJCnraKI.  Btr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  hSM  ft  legislative  days  to  revise  and 
extend  ihelr  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneou*  matter  on  tba  bin  just  passed. 

The  STBAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  xevMit  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ATTTHOBJZINa     CXEKE    TO     MAKE 

CEXrrABf  CHANOBS  IN  ENQBOSS- 

MEIirrOVH3- 13915 

Mr.  FVCINSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimottB  consent  ttuift  In  the  engroes- 

OHBt  a<  tbe  bUl  H.R.  U»1S.  the  clatlc  be 

anthortaed  and  dhwcted  to  make  aoeh 


GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LCAN 
PROGRAM 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  Im- 
mediate consideration  of  the  Senate  joint 
reeolutltm  (8. J.  Res.  260)  to  delay  the 
effeeltvenees  of  certain  amendments  to 
the  Interest  subsidy  provisions  of  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  in 
the  case  of  certain  students. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

Besolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bep- 
reaentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrea*  assembled.  That  (a>  until  April 
1,  1978.  In  the  case  of  students  whose  ad- 
Justed  family  Income  Ls  lasa  than  SIS.OOO.  the 
proTlalona  of  section  428(a)  (1)  of  the  Higher 
Bducativn  Act  of  IMS,  aa  amended  by  the 
Bducatlon  Amendmanta  «f  1072,  shall  not 
apply,  and  In  lieu  tbereoi,  the  provlalons  of 
section  428(a)(1)  of  such  Act  In  effect  on 
June  30,  1972.  shall  be  applicable  and  shall 
be  iwtroftotlTely  allBetlve  to  July  1.  1972. 

(b)  Section  431(b)  of  the  Genaral  Bdu- 
eatlon  Provlalons  Act  ahaU  not  be  applicable 
to  any  regulations  promulgated  with  reapect 
to  such  secUon  438(a)(1)  prior  to  April  1, 
1973. 

AKXMDMEirr  orm'BD  bt  mks.  green  or 
okKioir 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offend  by  Mrs.  Orbkn  of 
Oregon:  Strlka  aU  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  iQsert  the  following: 

"That  the  eSectiTeness  of  the  amendments 
made  by  sections  ISZA.  132B.  132C.  ISSD. 
132K,  and  132F  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  197a  Is  hereby  suspended  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Joint  resolution  and  ending 
March  1,  1973,  and  the  provisions  of  part  B 
of  title  rv  of  ttM  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  In  affect  Immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  such  amendments,  dtall  be 
effectlTe  during  such  period,  except  that  (1) 
nothing  In  this  joint  resolution  shall  be 
deemed  to  affect  the  Talldity  of  any  action 
taken  or  obligation  undertaken  under  such 
part  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  joint 
resoluUon.  and  (2)  section  438(b)  of  the 
Higher  Bducatlon  Act  of  1965  shall  continue 
to  be  in  affect  during  such  period.  Section 
431  (b)  of  the  General  Education  Prorlsions 
Act  and  section  49fi  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  10S6  shall  not  be  applicable  In  the 
case  of  administrative  action  taken  to  effec- 
tuate this  joint  resolution." 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
believe  me,  and  I  suppose  it  Is  super- 
fluous to  say  it,  that  I  coxild  not  be  per- 
suaded at  1  a.m.  this  morning  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  up  anything 


in  this  House  If  I  wera.  iMt  penuaded  it 
was  a  real  emergency  aod  crisis  faolng 
us. 

The  President  sent  tip  a  special  mes- 
sage yestexday  to  the  Cma^^is  asking 
that  aetton  be  takaa  on  this  before  we 
go  home.  If  the  House  It  wUMnf  at  this 
hour  to  take  favorable  action,  thm  we 
have  some  reason  to  believe  ttut  the 
Senate  will  take  action  tomorrow  and 
this  can  be  on  the  President's  desk. 

Let  me  describe  the  sltuatUa  lulefiy. 
The  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
over  the  years  has  worked  sonazliigly 
wen.  In  my  judgment,  the  lending  insti- 
tutions, primarily  the  banks,  have  done 
a  superb  job  of  making  loans  to  stodfents 
in  our  coUeges  and  unlveralttes.  tAstyear 
alone,  over  $1  bUBon  was  loaned  to  stu- 
dents: money  that  does  not  come  out  oi 
Federal  funds  or  the  Federal  Treasury. 
Over  I  minion  loans  were  made. 

A  year  ago  In  July,  |71  million  in  loam 
was  made  to  students.  This  July,  of  this 
year,  $4^  mlZIian  on^  was  made  to  stu- 
dents. The  sltnatlon  Is  such  that  many  of 
the  lending  Institutions  have  wittdrinm 
from  the  program  entixvly  because  there 
Is  so  much  confusion  and  there  are  cUf- 
flcultles  in  carrying  on  this  program.  Ih 
the  last  2  wedcs  the  Health,  Bdueatien, 
and  Welfare  Department  has  put  out  In- 
terim regulations,  and  It  has  resulted  in 
nationwide  opposition  and  constei nation 
among  coUeges  and  univeraltles.  I  am 
sure  that  many  of  you  have  received  tde- 
grams  and  letters  urging  you  to  take 
some  action  on  this  so  that  the  students 
in  the  colleges  and  universities  in  your 
districts  will  be  able  to  borrow  the  money 
which  win  enable  them  to  be  able  to 
pursue  their  coUege  edueatian  this  year. 
Now,  In  the  unanimous  request  and 
the  amendment  which  was  read,  we  do 
not  touch  EOa  or  the  coUege  wortc  study 
or  NDSL  or  the  so-caUed  grants.  The 
only  thing  we  do  is  to  repeal  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  as  It  wss 
amended  in  the  Higher  Bdueatlon  Act 
of  1972,  the  conference  report  \rtilch  was 
voted  upon  In  this  House  about  2  months 
ago. 

We  repealed  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  with  the  exception  of  sec- 
ondary loans  and  the  wardiouslng  pro- 
visions. Many  of  you  supported  very  ac- 
tively the  secondary  loan  and  warehous- 
ing provisions  which  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  a  larger  sum  of  money  to  be 
obtained  from  this  souroe. 

This  obviously  was  cleared  before  I 
would  suggest  that  It  be  brought  up  to- 
night. It  was  cleared  by  the  Speaker  of 
the  House,  by  the  mmority  leader,  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, fay  the  ranUng  Republican  mem- 
ber on  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qou),  and  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  m>proaching  the  mike  now, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Brlw- 
BORN) ,  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  STEiGEa).  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dxht),  and  by  the 
gentlemim  from  New  Jeney  (Mr.  D*i(- 
iBLA),  and  other  monbcrs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  lAbor. 

Mr.  ERLBNBOBN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  genttewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  OBBBN  o<  Orecon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 
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U£.  ERUENBORZV.  Mt.  E^>eaker,  the 
Mitlewoman  froiii  Oragon  has  juat  a 
^nent  ago  itatMl  that  the  reaolotkm 
SSr  oonsld»atkm  would  repeal  the 
suMnteed  student  kwn  program  as 
!^!ctad  in  the  Higher  BdooattOD  Act. 
juSfM"  darttar,  1»  it  not  oorreet  that 
ths  effective  date  would  be  extended  and 
the  leglBiatlan  for  the  studnit  loan  pro- 
gram would  bo  to  effect  as  it  was  prior 
bo  ptBff?g*  of  the  higher  education  pro- 

Mrs  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  gentle- 
nj»n  is  correct.  We  do  not  repeal  the 
j^  We  xepvtX  the  changes  made  a 
ooopie  of  months  ago,  and  the  effect  is 
to  go  back  to  the  jaovlslons  erf  the  guar- 
•nteed  student  loan  program  as  they 
n«re  in  operation  this  past  year.  I  think 
tbe  effect  wlU  be  to  relieve  the  uneasl- 
aeu  and  anxiety  (rf  the  student  foreign 
aid  (tfOcers  and  the  presidents  erf  colleges 
upri  universltlea. 

If  the  House  approves  this  resolution 
this  momtog  and  the  Senate  later  this 
OMrntng,  then  the  student  financial  aid 
oBtoers  will  be  able  to  work  under  the 
nice  and  the  guidelines  and  the  regula- 
ttoos  under  which  they  worked  last  year 
so  they  win  not  be  having  the  ground 
lUtes  changed  and  wUl  not  be  having  to 
train  people  for  a  new  procedure.  Also 
the  lending  institutions  wiU  be  working 
under  the  ground  rules  under  which  they 
have  worked  for  a  cotvile  of  years. 

•nils  also,  may  I  say  to  my  colleagues, 
has  met  with  the  approval  of  Senator 
DoMiHicK  and  Senator  Wtu-iAMS  on  the 
Senate  side,  so  we  do  have  a  hope  that 
the  action  that  is  taken  tonight  is  not  an 
ezerdse  in  futiUty  and  that  it  will  get 
down  to  the  Presidoifs  desk  and  wiU 
makft  It  possible  for  students  to  borrow 
the  money  and  go  to  coUege. 

I  urge  that  this  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amoidment. 

When  the  House  approved  and  sent  to 
the  President  the  Educatltm  Amend- 
ments of  1072  2  months  ago.  it  was  our 
Intent  to  broaden  rather  than  constrict 
the  scope  of  the  student  aid  programs. 

ftjedflcally,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  our 
intention  that  the  subsidized  loan  pro- 
gram, under  which  milUons  of  students 
each  year  obtain  low-toterest  loans  from 
private  Imders.  be  (^lened  up  to  aU  stu- 
dents who  need  help,  and  not  be  re- 
stricted only  to  those  whose  adjusted 
family  income  is  less  than  $15,000  per 
year,  as  had  previously  been  the  case. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  to- 
tent  was  not  inomedlately  clear  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  which  has  the  responsibility  for 
implemaitlng  the  program,  and  toterim 
regulations  were  promulgated  by  the  De- 
pwtment  which  threatened  substantial- 
ly to  reduce  the  number  of  students  who 
would  be  eligible  to  participate  to  the 
program. 

This  was  emphatically  not  the  totent 
of  the  conferees.  As  I  have  indicated,  it 
was  our  totent  to  expand  rather  than 
restrict  the  ellglbiltty  (rf  studmts  to  re- 
ceive Federal  toterest  benefits,  for  it  was 
quite  clear  to  us  that  the  $15,009  adlusted 
family  Inccsne  limitation  to  exlsttng  law 
was,  if  anything,  unreallatlcaUy  low. 


Bui  ■•  I  tasve  todleatod.  Mr,  . 
the  guldtfiBe  ft«ftcn  At  the  DMpKrtmant 
of  HiBatth,  aaueKtton,  voA  Welfatv  had 
quite  a  Ht  of  dfflleolty  to  tmderstandlng 

this. 

Ahd  to  the  meantlnw  a  ortels  has 
erupted  that  affects  millions  of  college 
students  and  their  parents  to  every  con- 
gressional district  to  this  ocimtry. 

Itie  subsidlKod  loan  program  is  to  oom- 
plete  disarray,  with  coUegee  and  univer- 
sities, their  students— and  most  impor- 
tant, the  banks  that  actually  makt  these 
loans— bewildered  by  confllettng  signals 
from  Washington  as  to  irtio  It  eUgtble, 
who  is  not  eligible,  and  ^irtio  Is  eligible 
for  how  mtioh. 

The  situation  has  hit  hardest  those 
famiUes  vrtiose  sons  and  daughters  are 
already  to  school,  and  who  to  past  years 
have  received  these  loans. 

To  such  famines  the  avaUabUlty  of 
subsidlaed  loans  is  a  promise  on  which 
they  have  put  th^  faith,  and  on  which 
they  made  decisions— some  of  them  as 
long  ago  as  3  years  ago — as  to  which 
college  or  university  their  sons  or  daugh- 
ters would  attend. 

But  now  these  expectations  have  been 
drawn  up  short  of  events  in  Waahtogton. 

According  to  the  U.S.  OCBee  of  Educa- 
tion, only  4,500  appUcatlons  for  Federal 
loan  subsidies  were  proceesed  dwing  the 
last  2  weeks  of  July  this  year,  ^lile  the 
figure  for  the  oomparafato  period  last 
year  was  30,0M  aiwUoatlons  processed. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  paaaage 
of  time  the  situation  is  getting  even 
worse.  During  the  first  week  of  August 
only  606  appUcatlons  were  prooessed. 
wlule  last  year  the  comparable  figure 
was  21,184. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  this  evidence  we 
are  surely  confronted  with  a  ozisls  of  na- 
tional proportltms;  one  which  demands 
a  response  on  an  emergency  basis. 

The  Senate  has  already  taken  remedial 
action,  and  tlie  President  of  the  United 
States  has  sent  us  a  message  urging 
action. 

The  Senate  UU  suspends  until  Axirll  1 
of  next  yenr  the  appllcidi^ty  of  the  new 
law  to  students  whose  adjusted  f  amUy  to- 
oome  is  less  than  $15,000. 

Thus  f  amiUee  who  have  to  the  past 
been  able  to  count  on  theee  loans  being 
available,  wiU  be  able  to  do  so  now,  with- 
out further  delay. 

They  win  also  be  aUe  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Uberalized  maxtmimi  loan 
ceUing,  which  the  law  tooreaaed  from 
$1,500  to  any  one  year  to  $2,500. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  famiUes  with  ad- 
Justed  gross  tooomes  to  excess  of  tl5.00e, 
who  to  the  past  have  not  been  eligible 
to  participate,  win  also  be  eUgibleaa  soon 
as  HEW  manages  to  promulgate  regula- 
tions t^tpropriate  to  their  situation. 

But  to  reiterate;  Mr.  ftieaker.  the  mato 
thrust  of  this  legialation  wlU  be  to  re- 
eetablish — at  this  czitloal  time  of  the 
year— the  rulea  with  which  bankers  and 
other  lenders  have  long  been  f amUlar  to 
responding  to  the  needs  of  families  who 
have  come  to  d^ioid  on  this  program. 

If  we  act  now  the  bUl  wlU  go  to  the 
White  House  totili^t  for  signature. 

But  if  we  adopt  this  amendment — if 
we  yl^  now  to  tbe  deelxe  of  some  to  re- 
open the  deditoo  Congress  made  ear- 


lier thlayBar  to  tty  aadtetafiaare  faml- 
ttes  toto  ttito  profimm,  and  to  Bbenrtlnn 
the  TBft-^twitim  loBn  nioilt— the  UH  wfll 
have  to  go  badrto  tbe  Btaate  foneeon- 
sidtaatlA  by  that  bodjr- 

Mr.  Skteaksr.  X  am  aware  that  eaggee- 
ttons  fasve  been  made  to  this  Chamber 
to  the  effect  that  the  Senate  wUl  xaadOy 
accept  this  amendment,  that  It  wffl  "aaU 
through"  the  other  body  tomorrow  naom- 

tog. 

But  I  must  suggest,  Mr.  Hfcteateef,  timt 
we  ^umld  not  forget  that,  to  oxder  for  a 
measure  dlffei'ent  from  the  one  pawed 
by  the  Senate  to  gvto  quick  acceptance 
to  that  body,  unanlmout  oenaent  to  its 
Immediate  consideration  would  have  to 
be  obtained. 

If  only  one  Senator,  therefbie,  were 
to  object  to  the  hnmedlate  consideration 
by  the  Senate  of  the  bffl  eontaihing  the 
amendment  that  has  been  ofEftred,  we 
could  be  to  a  situation  where.  Congress 
havtog  adjourned,  we  would  not  be  able 
to  do  anything  to  dear  tq;>  the  ohaoa  that 
has  reeulted  from  the  confusion  over 
loan  regulations  until  nesct  naonth,  after 
the  academle  year  has  stated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afltord  to  take 
chaneee  such  as  are  poaed  by  this 
amendment. 

H  we  defeat  the  amendment  and  ap- 
prove the  bUI  as  passed  by  the  Soiate, 
mmtoOB  of  students  and  their  families 
win  thank  us. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  attempt 
to  engage  to  snbatantlve  lawmaking  hoe 
at  this  late  hour,  we  run  the  rMc  of  a 
reenactment  of  a  coooferenoe  between  the 
two  Houses,  and  aU  of  the  reat  of  the 
normal  legldatlve  proeeaa  being  dragged 
out  toto  the  f  aU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  deal  here  with  an 
emergency. 

I  urge  the  House  to  act  acoordtogly, 
to  reject  the  amendment,  to  approve  the 
bin  passed  to  the  Senate  and  to  forward 
this  measure  to  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like 
to  spcalc  to  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Bipvtkite,  I  support  the  amendment 
that  Is  offered  by  the  gentlewumaa  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Otmr)  to  the  Senate  lan- 
guage. TWs  is  the  reeeon  why:  It  we 
adopt  the  Senate  language,  ttmt  means 
the  needs  testis  removed  for  this  school 
year.  We  put  to  a  needs  test.  Bveryoody 
irtio  has  a  $15,000  inoome  and  below  is 
presumed  to  be  to  need,  andtiiose  above 
$15^000  of  ineome  have  to  prove  whether 
they  are  needy  or  not. 

But  aU  of  that  Is  under  ttie  law  we 
passed  toto  effect  on  July  1,  wtth  reqieet 
to  the  amount  the  edtieatlonal  institu- 
tions determltted  needed. 

The  Senate  reotoved  that  needs  test 
entlr^. 

Also,  what  the  new  language  did  was 
to  tneiease  the  naaxlmum  a  person  could 
borrow  eaeh  year  freaa  $1,500  to  $2,500. 
This  is  what  has  happened  to  seme  lend- 
tog  institutions.  A  banker  oame  before 
our  committee  and  said  that  be  lends 
eretybody  njBm,  that  the  law  provides 
for  it,  they  oeuae  to  and  aak  for  the 
money,  (md  be  gives  it  to  them.  I  have 
talked  with  anynumtaer  of  students  wbo 
say  that  they  do  not  only  lecelve  the 
money  to  the  loan  for  their  needs  at  ool- 
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k«B.  but  thBf  wA  nose.  We  know  there 
are  inBClMiee  of  can  kdA  twate  and 
wbefc  not  KreiybodT  knovs  tbai. 

On  Aufwt  i  o<  tble  reu  the  OAO  came 
In  with  •  report  which  said  thai  loana 
are  g(4ng  to  ftn^*"**  who  do  not  need 
them.  Now.  with  the  Senate  lancusce. 
we  win  be  opcntag  the  door  foe  another 
$1,000  for  •tndaaU  who  do  not  need  it. 

The  (xUjr  way  that  I  can  aee  we  can  get 
rid  of  the  conf^on,  so  that  the  students 
today  can  set  some  moiaey.  U  to  adopt 
the   fip«*Tvr<m*mt    of   the    gentlewoman 

frooi  Oregm. 

Thiwf  of  ae  who  got  together  this 
afternoon  agreed  to  It.  as  she  listed  the 
naoiea.  A  mt"»h*r  of  the  other  body  may 
object,  but  I  woold  say  that  he  will  then 
have  oo  his  shoulders  the  denial  of  guar- 
anteed stmlt"*^  loans  to  all  the  students 
of  the  oountzy,  not  only  of  Rliode  Island. 
Z  bdicve  the  gentlemen  has  a  little  prob- 
lem at  hla  own  and  I  doubt  that  he  is 
going  to  make  that  objection. 

lir.  FOCZNSKL  lir.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  state- 
ment made  bar  our  eollragues  from  In- 
diana. Mr.  p-^»"«".  has  not  escaped 
the  careful  attention  of  this  House.  It  is 
1 :  15  a  JD. 

We  stayed  here  until  about  2  o'clock 
or  2:30  &  few  weeks  ago  hammering  out 
tlie  ^'g***"-  education  bill.  This  amend- 
ment before  us  today  was  worked  out  all 
day  V>ng  in  'IW"***""*  and  makes  some 
very  sobetantive  changes  to  what  you 
did  hen  after  careful  deliberation.  Now 
whether  we  believe  him  or  not,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  body  said  he  is  going  to 
object,  and  he  has  a  right  to  object,  and 
if  he  does  object,  then  most  of  you  are 
going  to  be  stranded.  We  wiU  be  leaving 
here  tomorrow  and  will  not  come  back 
until  the  5th  of  September.  You  are 
going  to  And  tens  of  thouwandi  of  young 
people  stranded  in  this  country  wittiout 
loans.  We  have  already  enacted  a  reso- 
lution by  the  other  body.  Here  it  is  in 
the  RscosD. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  kxA  at  page 
28578  of  the  Rbcord  of  August  16.  The 
suggestioa  being  made  today  is  that  in- 
stead of  taking  a  chance  cm  a  new  ap- 
protwh  and  ♦^^"g  a  chance  that  some- 
how it  win  work  in  the  Senate,  that  we 
do  this.  I  know  several  others  have  sakl 
that  thcar  win  get  it  through,  but  aU  it 
takes  is  one  Member,  and  that  Member 
has  already  said  he  is  eoing  to  object. 
so  you  win  be  stranded  until  after  Labor 
Day.  If  you  do  tliat.  I  strongly  recom- 
mend we  take  the  Senate  language  al- 
ready approved  and  run  with  the  law. 
Otherwise  we  win  get  in  trouble. 

B^.  STUOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUCINBKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.       

Mr.  STEIGER  of  Wisconein.  Let  me 
say  I  hope  the  gentlnnan  from  lUinois 
is  iM>t  guggeetiztg  that  the  House  play 
patsy  to  the  otlwr  body  or  any  Member 
of  the  other  body? 

Mr.  FUCZNSKI.  I  am  not  suggesting  it, 
but  ha  has  the  votes  and  the  objei^ion. 
and  if  ha  eawrcliiaw  that  ohjeetion.  you 
can  stand  on  your  head  for  the  rest 
of  tomorrow  and  you  wfll  not  get  this 
btn  through  and  he  has  said  he  wlU 
ohJect. 


Mr.  8TEZOER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the 
jipti^— ^  viU  yidd  further,  what  the 
■sntlcwenan  from  Oregon  has  propoaed 
in  tha  way  ol  the  actiec  of  the  House 
is  substantively  the  correct  course  to 
take,  and  it  allows  the  House  to  work 
iUwiU. 

Mr.  PDCINSKI.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 

that. 
Mr.  SISK.  Mr.   Speaker,   a  point  of 

order. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  have  the  floor.  I  do 
not  hoki  with  the  theory 

Mr.  eSSSSL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hesitate  to 
make  a  point  of  order  against  my  friend 
here,  but  there  have  been  a  numl^eT  of 
violations  of  the  rules  of  the  House  in 
the  past  few  moments,  and  reference  to 
a  Member  of  the  otlier  body  was  made. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like 
to  state  there  has  been  a  number  of  vio- 
latioDS  of  the  rule  of  comity  recently.  The 
rules  of  tlie  House  forlM  any  reference 
to  debatea  or  votes  in  the  other  House 
or  to  the  probable  action  of  the  other 
Hooae.  If  any  Member  wants  the  dtatkm 
in  tlie  TTi*"***'  read,  he  can  have  It  read, 
but  it  forbids  any  reference  to  any  Mem- 
bar  of  the  other  body  or  any  action  of 
the  other  body.  The  gentleman  may 
proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Tfate  situation  comes  about  because 
unnecessarily  restrictive  regulations  have 
been  isescrlbed  to  Implement  new  pro- 
visians  for  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program. 

It  was  clear  to  me  at  the  time  the  Office 
of  Bducation  promulgated  temporary 
regulatkiDS  for  the  insured  student  loan 
program  In  July  that  the  Office  had  badly 
misinterpreted  congressional  intent  and 
that  unless  corrected  there  would  be  a 

Within  days  after  the  release  of  those 
guidelines,  on  July  28. 1  along  with  other 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
Iron  both  twdies,  protested  the  new  reg- 
ulations in  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner 
of  Education.  In  tliat  letter,  it  was  made 
clear  that  the  interim  regulations  failed 
to  carry  out  congresslonsJ  Intent. 

In  the  face  of  continuing  delays,  on 
August  10,  I  telegramed  both  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Shultz  and  Secretary  of 
Heeltti.  EdocatiGn,  and  Welfare  Rich- 
ardson restating  voy  coocems,  pointing 
out  the  crisis,  and  asking  for  their  per- 
ianal intervention.  At  this  p<^t  In  the 
Rkcord  I  should  like  to  insert  a  copy  of 
our  letter  to  Commisslooer  Marland 
dated  Jidy  28,  and  a  copy  of  my  tele- 
gram to  Secretary  Richardson  and  Sec- 
retary Shuttz  dated  August  10.  I  should 
also  like  to  Insert  a  letter  I  received  from 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  National 
Associatkai  of  Student  Financial  Aid  Ad- 
ministrators, as  it  is  iUnstrative  of  many 
of  the  letters  the  committee  has  received 
regardiiv  this  crisis  situation : 

COIfCUBS    0»   THK    VfiTTKO    ST.tTES,    HOCSK    OF 
rATITKS,  COMMimE  ON  EDtJCATION 


jjrs 

Wathington.  D.C..  July  29,  1972. 
Bod.  Sdmrt  P.  MASLAiro.  Jm.. 
Comnri»s*M«r  o/  Cducaftoit.  ogice  of  Sduca- 
tiao.  WMWittftos,  D.C. 
DrnttL  CoKiosBiOK^  mablamd:  W«  ajt*  wrlt- 
Inc  to  you  wlUi  rMpeet  U>  an  Interim  reguU- 
tion  affecting  the  Interest  subsidy  provision* 


of  tbm  OuaiantaMI ,,_ 

wtucu  was  fllaa  luC  week  and  pouuftan  ta. 
tbe  r^OiawX  nuMmi  of  July  It,  tSTS. 

■■vlBg  LumiMiil  m»  MftdiMaB  to  tbt 
ntevaaS  yvovMaas  of  tk*  sSilato.  wc  mmt 
tcU  jaa  tbm  m  •«  view  tbe  ngalMlaa  aa^ 
ously  siliHiiieniiis  Om  law.  aiUU  itmtxa^ 
changaa.  wiU  eSact  a  anharanllal  ahanca  hi 
Fa<l«na  atndant  atd  poUcy  tkat  «•  aa  Ifam. 
bars  of  tha  Commlttaa  of  Confacanca  oa  tte 
Edttcatlon  Amandxne&ts  of  1979  dltf  not  In- 
tend. 

Tbe  ragolatlon  In  question  purport*  to 
give  effect  to  Section  132C(a)  of  tbe  raoantlr 
approved  Bdueattan  Aaaendmant*  ot  Ura. 
and  sUtaa  in  part: 

"(b)  In  coiUMGtlDn  wttti  a  loan  laaoad  attar 
June  ao,  IVT2,  In  order  for  a  atudant  to  b* 
eligible  for  payment  on  hi*  behalf  by  tha 
CommtsBioner  of  a  portion  of  the  Interest  on 
■uch  loan  .  .  .  tha  eligible  Instttirtioa  at 
wbleh  the  stodant  haa  baan  accepted  Tot 
cnzoUment  or  which  ha  la  attending  .  .  . 
miist.  prior  to  tha  makmg  at  anch  loaa.  ft) 
detarmlna.  pniaoant  to  paragraph  (c)  at  this 
section,  tbe  loan  amount  neadad  by  tha  cta- 
dent,  if  any,  and  (3)  recommand  that  the 
lender  make  a  loan  in  the  amount  so  detar- 
mtned. 

In  our  view  thia  regulation  would  noe  ba 
ohJectlMiabla  if  it  govamed  only  tha  dlgl- 
taUtty  to  leeelva  Intareat  braeOta  of  aturiBBti 
wlMMa  adjuatad  family  Ineomaa  axcaad  |1S,- 
000,  olnca  bi  aaaance  U  maialy  rastataa  tha 
thiae  elements  of  subpazagzaph  H  of  Sectkn 
42S(a>(lUC)  of  the  statute,  a*  amenrtad, 
These  element*  are:  (1)  that  the  Instltntlan 
has  determined  the  stiident  Is  ta  need  e«  a 
loan;  fa>  that  tha  institution  haa  datermbiad 
the  amount  of  tha  loan  of  which  tha  stndant 
to  in  need:  and  (3)  that  tbe  Institution  has 
recommended  to  the  leader  that  it  make  a 
loan  In  tha  amonirt  of  such  naad. 

The  comparable  statutory  provision  run- 
ning to  student*  whose  adjusted  family  m- 
comes  does  not  exceed  $13,000.  however,  con- 
tains only  two  of  these  three  element*, 
(Knitting  tha  requliamant  that  the  instttn- 
tlon  has  determ^ied  the  student  is  In  need 
of  a  loan. 

This  omlsBlon  was  intended  by  tha  Con- 
ferees to  have  meaning.  Our  Intent  was  to 
create  a  presumption  of  need  In  favor  of  stu- 
dents whose  adjusted  family  Incomes  does 
not  exceed  $15.0oe,  and  not  to  change  exist- 
ing law  tn  this  lespact. 

Tha  statement  of  the  managers  that  ac- 
companied tbe  legUlatlve  ptorlsioaa  (rf  the 
Confcfenea  Bcport  supports  thte  conclusion: 
"The  conference  substitute  contains  fea- 
tures drawn  from  both  the  Senate  and  House 
amendments.  Under  It  a  student  would  be 
eligible  for  an  Intereet  subsidy  tf  his  ed- 
tusted  ftimlly  Income  la  less  than  •  18,000.  The 
student's  school  win  fumUh  th«  taader  with 
a  statement  concerning  its  datemitaatlon  oi 
the  amount  of  the  student' s  need  for  the  loan 
and  a  recommendation  as  to  amount  of  the 
subsidized  loan.  In  the  case  of  students  whose 
adjusted  family  Income  is  over  $15,000,  the 
school  may  determine  that  he  Is  In  need  of  a 
loan  to  attend  tha  Instnutlon.  If  it  ao  deter- 
mines. It  shaU  provlda  the  lender  with  a 
statement  evidencing  the  sdiool's  detarmina- 
tlaa  of  the  amount  of  his  need  and  a  recom- 
mendation as  to  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
sidised loan. 

To«  win  note  that  tha  statement  at  man- 
agers dnscrlbaa  in  ataaoluta  twms  tha  idUglbU- 
ity  to  receive  interest  banaflts  <^  students 
with  adjusted  family  Incomes  of  lea*  than 
$15,000.  Further,  the  statement  of  managers 
cletirly  indicates  that  the  only  Issue  to  be 
addressed  by  the  educational  Institution  un- 
der such  clreunwtaneee  is  the  arTumnt  of  the 
student'*  naad,  and  tbe  amount  o<  tha  loan 
tt  will  reeonunand. 

Thus,  oa  tha  strength  of  tha  langnaga  of 
tha  statute,  as  well  aa  the  statonant  of  man- 
agers that  accompanied  it,  wa  faal  that  tha 
only  reasonable  construction  of  the  recently 


i  eiaar  distinction  batwaen  t*aeUgbUlgr  «•- 

Staa^Md  faaOsr  iiaisns  of  laas  than  |U.ooo. 
SrSLT3te51w  a  .tote*  wlOi  «! 


«r  fM,ooo. 
aaaaaaiu 


any 


In  tWa  sattar 


Stt,  provlaiona  oould  at  beat  ba  tagardwl  aa 
a  frJJoUwa  •sawi"- It  was  not. 

9taw^  VPnslst*  that  tba  abova  anal- 
mg^  baa  mwr  •»»  acmdamir  aamtm,  amcp 

f^^aia«a— ^f"*^^*— **"****  *yy^ 

^^^f-^^Jltf  th«  mAalwt:^tm\ml  Inatltntloa. 

ma  laiilatWm  baaa  aditraaaail   Irafillaa 

uSxbMOm^K  ueO)  totmdad  to  impla- 

It  flatly  ataf    ttiat  if  tha  atfnea- 

;  instttwtlott  aMkaa  ao  ia«  <aiiiiiaiidaMim 

HB  .  .  .  tta  laaa  to  not  rtlgfbla  far 


itttolB  WW  view  ancli  a  ra«i»  wa«ad  net 
iw  b^irtlWMNa  tt  it  applied  a^y  ••  tba 
^tojlrtmy  to  ranatva  tartaraaS  hiaflta  t€  ata- 
SSfiTwluwa  adjnatad  family  Ineoiaa  aa- 
andi  iXSiOao.  fer  tbara  an  instttutlonal  da- 
tKmbiatlatt  oT  naad  la  a  prara^vfatta  to  any 
fivtbv  mwaHlaratkin  of  a  stwdant'a  aiipUca- 


IIIM  appBwl  to  at]ad«*a  wb«^adj«t^ 
timOr  lai la  kHB  than  $XHM».  ham- 
ant,  anch  a  rvUm  would  have  tba  aOaataC 
lUo^rliig  tba  adncaMnnal  matltntlnB  to  «rar- 
y^iw  tha  staCatory  pwenmptlnn  of  aead  on 
the  part  at  mulb.  atadancts.  tftra  aaarBWng  a 
JM  caa^nm  dU  ae*  giant,  and  worfelag 
a  aubataafeM  dianga  la  pnvtouriy  azlatlng 

law. 

This  laault  wa*  not  our  Intent.  Wa  In- 
tandad  to  laava  aztatbig  brw  anbetaiitlally 
■idiaiiiiid  wUA  raapaet  to  atudauta  wMh 
adjuatad  family  p»~"»—  at  laaa  tbaa  flSt- 
MP  fr'"*'«g  «nly  tba  raquliamaaS  tbat  the 
aiiMatkMA  hMtttutlen  bawa  aaaarr  lE^ot  into 
tba  Judgment  xaacbad.  by  tba  landar  bafna 
the  loaa  la  made.  Tbl*  li^ut  waa  not  In- 
tended to  ba  concIUBlva,  and  atudanta  with 
adjusted  family  taeomaa  of  Sbova  and  below 
$16,000.  raapacttvaly,  ware  not  totanded  to 
bava  to  ptooaad  on  tta  aame  faoCbig. 

It  toUowa  troaa  tbla  iiaifiMtoia  t»at  B 
tba  Ofloaof  ■doaatlDO  la  to  adartwlatar  tba 
y^n  aubaldy  program  In  tba  mannar  1d- 
tanded  by  Congraaa,  subatantlal  cbaagaa 
BHBt  ba  made  In  tbe  regulation  promul- 
prted  laat  wedt.  »Mb  ebangea  abonM  T«- 
flaek  tba  Intont  of  OoDgmaa  tkel  atodaato 
totb  ailjwiad  tamfly  tBDaaaea  at  laaa  tbaa 
(UMXIO,  and.  atudanta  wttb  adjoatad  faailly 
taioomea  In  excaaa  of  $1S,000.  not  ba  tiaatad 
tba  same,  and  that  tha  fonnar  ba  accordad 
a  pnauaqjtloB  of  need,  as  waa  the  caae  un- 
der previoua  law. 

It  is  our  undBTstandHng  that,  pwrsuant  to 
Section  188  of  the  recently  enacted  Education 
Amendmenta.  tba  OAaa  af  ■dueatlon  will 
submit  propoaad  perm  an  ant  Eagulatioas. 
gnldelinaa.  and  appbcatton  fOrma  lasuad  In 
aoanaotton  wRb  tba  subaMUaad  loan  program 
to  tba  Camailttoa  oa  XaUtor  aad  PoMle  WM- 
fai«  at  tba  flanada.  and  to  ttia  Cniiitltiia  an 
Idueatlon  and  Labor  at  tba  Hoosa  of  Bapra- 
lanUUves.  at  laaat  thirty  daya  prior  to  anch 
regulations,  guidelines,  and  application  form* 
taking  effect.  We  trust  that  coptea  of  the 
relevant  document*  will  be  tranamittod  aa 
soon  aa  poaalbla  alnea  tta  Imaiadlaea  plan* 
of  mUllona  of  ooUage  students,  and  thousands 
of  colleges,  uuliaisttlaa  and  landing  insUtu- 
tions,  are  dependent  upon  tha  matter  being 
resolved  wttboott  daUy. 

In  tha  maantime  wa  beyo  tba  Information 
contatnetf  m  thta  latter  wm  ba  uaaful  to  you 
In  revlahxg  tbm  lagulatlon  kauad  last  weak. 
Wa  ainaaiWa  ttad  tbo  OfBea  of  Edncatlan 
baa  had  to  oaova  wltfc  aaaatdaBaM*  y  *  *" 

in  the  subsidlaad  loan  program  but  kaaw  yon 


Member,  tfouaa  Committee  on 

tfo»  and  tatar. 

wtMtyiM  A.  wnT.Miw,  Jr.. 
Chaimuin,  mmte  COtoarittaa  e»  Labor 

end  raMo  Wtijmn. 


Cfiairmcn,   S*nci*   Saboommttte*   oa 

gdaaatioa. 

Jtouaaes  Baxaouv. 
jtanUag    Jie^orOy    Maatbar,    gaaato 

Committet   on   Imbar   and  Publio 

Wet/bra. 

Airasse  10.  1972. 
Hon.  KxisT  Kywoanaoa. 
Secretan.  Zlepartmaaf  of  BtoaZtb.  Miueation, 

and  Waljbrt.  WaaMncton.  D.C. 
Hon.  Otooata  P.  SKULxa. 
jaeratory  of  tbm  Tntamrg, 

WatMngtxm.  I>JB.:  ^ 

Tba  liiiiiaaalng  mluma  at  psataaaa  to  tha 
interim  z^ulatlans  for  tba  Mdaially  biaarad 
atodrat  loan  program  oompals  ma  toomteet 
you  and  aak  for  your  paraonal  intarventlon 
in  tbla  matter.  Saaad  as  tba  lapuila  I  bava. 
aa  aaa  atraadr  la  •  •»**>  attuaMoa.  tlblaaa 
w  at  wdaaaad  wg- 

Comodaaienar  Harlaad  datad  Jalg  W  ■d' 
wblob  protaot  tta  statulncv  li^**  "<  >*^ 
dants  wttb  adjusted  (bmOy  incomss  of 
«lB4m  or  laaa.  tbonaaiMb  and  tbananda  of 
stwisnta  wU  be  daalad  banaflta  daaity  In^ 
tandad  iar  tbmm.  by  Xb»  Ow>giaaa. 

OSBLimaKxaa. 
Chamnoa.  Hoasa  gdaaattaa  md  tator 
Oon%tnitU». 


Dozlnc  t2tifl  period  X  Inrtntnbwl  the 
■tdir  at  tbe  cowmtttaa  te  wcpjirafg  in 
•nary  way  poMlbId  wfOi  fM-OBtat  •* 
Tf"'^**'**  tx  ocdv  t*  aotni  at  aa  ac- 
cgpttfle  aomtlaa  at  ta*  eadtaADPiiAle 

date. 

Oa  Angwt  14.  VaoObf  at  Wn  waek.  I 
caasd  QiniHiisdbaset  lO^^patf  tdnqfor- 

matters.  At  tha*  tiiaa,I^^WM  flOfcil  th*t 
wtthfeii  M  ktmm  accaMOMk  wmM.  be 
rMchcAwflUa  tb*  Kkotoirtwllaa  and 
ttiat  w«  wmM  be  prowUM  wfOlkMm  nv- 
nifi,^«n«  On  fv^^T  dlaa  w«  legaa  to 
plan  ttae  acttea  wlilch.  tti*  CbapndMM  en 
TiTtr^""  aad  Later  adftt  taw  to 
takB.  on  TOMdv.  I  wag  iMDaOd.  Ctant 


gnUUtaaa  vhlelL  ^oafit  pc«0«Sr 

out  the  Intnt  of  tito 

agreed 

za  ordK  to 
event  tbat  aoeb  waa  th* 
dncad 


be 
ttte 


aar  anr  rastfttOooa 

of  law  «bi«b  y«0k«a  tbaiz 

f«>r  tobrtr  teas  nCiar  to 

date.  It  waa  wttH  ^ 

yaeterdaar  tbat  I  Idaniad  that 

stin  dMaifln  wttbta  tbd 

and  tbat  R  would  noi  be 

meet  tbe  etUg 

aad  as  wi 

tbiisbi  a  posiBaa  today  wbcca  w» 

nsoct  to  Qia  lagUaOoa  wUdi  Is 


to 

are 


NaTKMfAI. . 

PiKAacxaL  An 

WuMngtoM.  VXS,  AuguMt  9. 2972. 
Hon.  CAax.  D.  naaias, 
CommtttM  oa  taveatioH  and  Labor,  San- 
bum  aoaaa  OgUsa  BafldMg.  WaaMagton, 
DJC.  _ 

woHkl  ba  intaraatod  to  tba  f aOawtog  triagraaa 
■aat  to  Battratsay  aiabaidaoo.  today. 

"Xaawvaa.  Oaua. 
-jjgjji  jca.  SRasreaBT:  Want  to  sbaaa  wttb 
yaa  tbe  deev  oonoam of  ^aatudmtflnaoelal 

aid  '"■■■ titey  lapieaaiittl  by  laadeEB  at 

oaar  4D  Btataa  ^aaaibtod  ta  BaBvar,  Oototado, 
oear  tba  tatovaa  ngalatloaa  Car  tba  f adaaally 

Insured  atudant  loan  lawgiaen 

"Aid  aOeeia  fima  every  oemar  at  tba  eonn- 
try  an  reporttag  tba  affaat  ti.  tbaaa  aagrUa- 
triffw^  to: 

"1.  Deny  eIlgD>mty  tor  Vadatal  mtasast 
aubatly  to  many  dawa  n  li  m  atudente  for  whom 
tke  pragram  waa  tattaaided; 

-X  Cboka  up  praeaaatag  to  eoBagaa  lending 
Institutions  aad  aiMbaiiawiimt  aantara  ba- 
j^ii«»  at  burdeuauiaa  new  adndnMiatlve  re- 
qulremente; 

"3.  macouxaga  lender  partkuipatlna  dna  to 
ttimiaaai  ml  tape  aad  MldttWiai  fmnaaaing 
coate  of  blUlag  bUaaaat  to  IndlvWaai  ata- 
dente.  If  tbaaa  bntdlaa  aca  nak  daaaad  ap 
Boon  *bffiw*T»'t«  at  atadanto  wlU  laafc  tba 
needed  raaourcaa  for  fbll  enrollmant  only  a 
few  weeks  away. 

-lib  raallae  tbat  thare  are  a  number  of 
tacbnleal  pmMema  wRb  tbla  laglalBtlDn  but 
we  axe  eatUMaat  tftat  tbeOgteeef  HdoeaMon 
eaa  davale^  radllBttB  lagatotSoaa  tbat 
tba  iBtend  ef  Cangisaa  yet  May 


office  to  bring  tbla  about.  Our 


TcBtoday  the 
latioa  now  under 
ponlDK  tbe  affect 
pioTialflBS  of  tbd 
tSax  of  tbe  gnarantaad 
gxam  vota  April  1.  UfO, 
that,  tbi  FfeesUe 
ceteed  umi— ttng  saCb    _ 
togs  on  this  matter  had 
acliediiled  fids  "Tff*"*«t  by  snr  Spaeial 
SQbcQBuaBtaa  on  Mncatten, 

Baaed  oa  aB  tbe  tataBaattoa  tba*  I 
bave.^  toelniBnc  the  baaring 
of  tUs  morning,  ti  la  elaar  to 
are  tedeed  to  a  eriris  riftnatftnn  i: 
the  Senate  reeolntion  meets  the 
fairly. 

However,  the  i iiiliaeiT* 

sideratlon  should  he  tunpertieii  etaMC  It 
IB  the  only  way  we  have  been  aUe  to  ob- 
tain aa  agreeawnt  on..thd  Hoaseaide. 

Time  Is  warking  agatoat  as.  Sfeadents 
are  ta  the  proeesB  of  seddng  aid  tor  this 
comlpg  soaeater.  AboBt  aOQJMM  to  MO,- 
60Q  appHeattflos  axe  i«eaently  pending. 
i^Tproval  of  tbe  amendliiem  and  enact- 
ment of  the  lewrfuttat  wtD  altew  for  the 
of  ite  in  mi  am  aa  It  has 
la  Wtb  past,  wltb  tbe  re- 
wS  be  aMe  to  get  ttK 

tbe  peak  bonewbig  pctod. 

Mr.  0pealtsir,  wfll  tbe 

juaitt 

I  yield  to  tbe  gentle- 
maa  f  roBB  New  Teck. 
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lir.  FBTSBR.  I  ttumk  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  for  just  one  moment,  be- 
cause I  feel  very  strongly  on  this  par- 
ticular Issue.  X  have  supported  the  high- 
er education  bill  that  we  oarlginaUy 
passed.  I  agree  with  the  terms  of  it. 
However,  there  are  students  in  my  State. 
In  the  State  of  New  York,  and  all  over 
the  coimtry,  who  will  not  be  able  to  get 
loans  today.  If  we  accept  and  support 
the  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  tonight  then  we  have  a 
good  chance  and  the  students,  starting 
in  the  middle  of  next  week,  will  be  able 
to  get  loans.  This  Is  August,  and  school 
starts  in  September. 

So  I  htwe  you  will  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
more  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  Z  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
that  the  ffbuse  understand  exactly  what 
it  is  we  are  facing.  The  point  that  is  made 
by  my  coDeage.  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon.  Is  sound.  We  have  a  provision 
which  wraps  up  together,  not  to  repeal, 
but  merdy  to  suspend  the  operation  for 
a  period  of  time  for  the  series  of  sections 
of  this  hli^er  education  law  which  make 
an  homogenous  unit.  The  proposal  of 
the  Senate  Is  deficient  in  at  least  two  re- 
spects. First  it  is  deficient  in  that  it  does 
not  present  the  series  of  Items  which 
should  t»e  to  It  If  we  are  going  to  suspend 
them  all  together,  but  it  suspends  only 
one  process. 

Second,  if  you  will  read  the  last  sen- 
tence, there  is  one  provision  which  deals 
with  the  effectiveness  of  the  regulations, 
and  time  delays  \rtiich  should  be  utilized 
before  those  regulations  can  become  ef- 
fective; the  proposal  which  passed  the 
Senate  did  not  waive  one  of  those  two 
provisions  which  apparently  must  be 
waived,  if  to  these  next  several  weeks  we 
can  be  operating  \mder  a  program  to  get 
loans  that  the  institutions  can  live  with, 
and  the  students  can  get  loans,  and  the 
lending  institutions  can  operate  under 
it.  We  have  operated  under  this  section, 
as  my  colleagues  pointed  out,  and  they 
know  what  it  is. 

If  we  can  pass  this  amendment  to- 
night and  get  the  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  it  Is  almost  inevitable  it  will  be 
eomlnr.  then  we  will  have  an  operating 
unit  iriilch  will  get  loans  to  our  students. 
Without  such  action,  we  will  be  seriously 
deficient. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  vill  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  observations  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

One  thing,  I  think,  has  not  been  made 
totally  clear  and  apparently  I  failed  to 
do  so  in  my  own  remarks. 

We  are  not  talking,  when  we  analyse 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  about  a  simple  ex- 
tenston  of  time.  We  are  talking  of  re- 
pealing substantive  pmttons  of  the  high- 
er education  law  that  was  enacted.  I 
cited  one  example  of  the  dropi^ng  of 
the  ir»'»^""""  limit  of  the  amount  of 
money  that  can  be  borrowed,  from  $2,500 


to  $1,900.  That  may  be  a  good  idea  or  it 
may  not  be  a  good  Idea.  But  that  Is  part 
of  the  amendment  and  we  should  not 
beguile  ourselves  into  thinking  that  we 
are  talking  about  a  simple  extension  of 
time  here. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  appreciate, 
therefore,  that  this  is  the  safest  way  to 
be  sure  that  we  make  possible  loans  for 
students. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  appreciate  the 
remarks  of  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
league ^^XS.  not  disagree  with  what  I  have 
said. 

Mr.  DELLENBACK.  I  wlD  merely  read 
the  first  lines  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  our  colleague  from  Oregon: 

That  the  effectlvencM  or  the  amendments 
made  by  sections  133A,  132B.  132C,  132D, 
13QE,  and  132P  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1973  Is  hereby  suspended  for  the 
period  beginning  with  the  dat«  of  enactment 
of  this  Joint  resolution  and  ending  March  1, 
1973. 

This  i.s  not  a  repeal.  This  is  a  suspen- 
.sion  for  a  given  period  of  time. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  strike  out  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  genUeman  from  In- 
diana uses  words  of  art  when  he  warns 
that  this  is  more  than  a  suspension  in 
time,  tiiat  this  is  indeed  and  in  fact  an 
effort  substantively  to  change  the  action 
t«»ken  overwhelmingly  by  this  body. 

What  the  other  body  will  or  will  not 
do.  I  suppose,  is  not  particularly  relevant. 
except  that  I  might  warn  that  in  the  un- 
happy event  the  other  body  does  not 
a(?ree  with  the  action  taken  in  this  body, 
if  this  an»endment  is  passed,  then  each 
and  every  one  of  you  can  look  for  all 
sorts  of  grief  from  .student.-?  who  are  ex- 
pecting and  have  a  right  to  be  expecting 
stipends  and  loans  and  who  are  not  going 
to  get  them  if  it  happens  that  there  is 
not  a  concurrence  on  tomorrow. 

Now,  if  you  want  to  run  thi.s  ri.'slc.  I 
invite  you  to  do  so.  But  you  are  running 
a  great  risk.  You  have  not  had  a  chance 
to  study  these  amendments  any  more 
than  a  lot  of  us  have  had  I  will  admit 
I  had  an  opportunity,  which  I  was  un- 
able to  avail  my.self  of  this  morning. 
But  had  I  availed  myself  of  that  oppor- 
tunity this  morning  to  go  to  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  would  have  objected  strictly 
and  violently  to  this. 

I  doubt  that  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  would  have  been  a  partici- 
pant in  It.  I  simply  caution  you  that  the 
safest  route  is  to  defeat  this  amendment 
and  to  cMicur  In  what  the  other  body 
lias  done  and  guarantee  to  the  students 
the  availability  of  these  loans. 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  speaking  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  and  having  suffered  with 
the  House  during  the  past  hours  of  this 
day,  I  would  suggest  to  the  Meml>ers  of 
the  House  that  it  is  Indeed  a  rare  occa- 
sion when  our  committee  recognizes  that 
It  needs  to  correct  an  error  that  it  made. 
I  would  strongly  urge  that  all  of  you 
support  the  am^dment  and  pass  the 
bill  and  recognize  that  we  take  this  re- 
sponsibility and  that  you  would  support 
the  action  of  the  genUewoman  from 
Oregon. 


Mrs.  ORBBN  of  Oregon.  WUt  the  tm- 
tleman  yield? 

Mr.  EBCR.  I  would  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  GregML  I  thank  the 
gentiemau  for  yielding.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  my  eoUaagues  on  the  com- 
mittee, and  espedally  my  etdleagtie  from 
Oregon. 

It  seems  to  me  that  he  made  It  abun- 
dantly clear  that  all  that  is  being  asked 
is  that  we  postiTone  the  effective  date  of 
the  amendments  which  were  made  to  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  this 
year  through  the  conference  report.  It  is 
not  to  repeal:  it  Is  to  postpone  the  act. 
and  there  Is  a  terminal  date  of  March  1. 
There  was  an  agreement  today  that  in 
the  subcommltee  which  I  have  the  priv- 
ilege of  chairing  that  w*  would  immedi- 
ately start  hearings  on  the  guaranteed 
student  loans  and  work  out  several  pro- 
visions that  are  eauslng  treoble. 

We  would  start  those  hearings  imme- 
diately after  we  come  back  on  Septem- 
ber 5. 1  am  planning  to  schedule  hearings 
on  September  6  and  7,  and  at  that  time 
the  several  bugs  that  have  been  identi- 
fied can  be  discussed  and  the  committee 
and  the  House  can  work  their  win  at  that 
time. 

So  \i-e  are  not  acting  for  any  repeal: 
we  are  asking  for  the  posti?onement  so 
that  we  can  get  on  with  the  business 
that  Is  so  urgent  for  the  colleges  and 
universities. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Gam) . 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (m  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  KtAsniAS) 
there  were— ayes  198.  noes  04. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
To  suspend  until  March  1,  1973,  the 
effectiveness  of  certain  amendments 
made  by  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1972  to  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
Program. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


liOST  FAVORSP  NATION  FOR 
RUMAVXA 


(Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  ft)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  Senate  j(Ant 
resolution  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  detahied  during  fixud  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  Hit.  13015.  Equal  Edu- 
cation Opportunities.  If  I  had  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  against  the 
legislation. 


FI1IIH2T  SMlBed  and  was  given 
to  addriBS  the  Houae  for  1 
^utaitte,  tonviae  aiMl  eatenelhla  ranarks 
and  taicludfi«zteanMMB  taatter.) 

Mr.  FOfOUnr.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  a 
UpaxttMB'SMop  of  10  (tf  my  eoUeacuas 
irtip  aremembers  of  tbeW^rs  and  Means 
CooDBittoc  are  iabrodiKinc  a  Mil  to  pro- 
vide the  Preiideni  the  a»ttaori^  to  nego- 
ttate  moat-flivored-nKtion  taiiS  traat- 
agit  wtth  Bmimnla  The  language  of  the 
UU  to  Mentiod  to  «ne  I  first  tatradueed 
tB  the  HbOH  In  Aogast  lOOO  and  reln- 
trodoM*  to  July  wn. 

Mr  ttaa  last  decade,  the  Eiimantans 
Yuen  made  a  lignfflraatf  eOort  to  tomu- 
tate  and  ineMee  tbair  own  tadependait 
liftH''*—  hottt  at  heme  and  especfciHy  tn 
Iteir  toteraatlonal  wtotlone  Amoog  the 
jtgwww— »A  »«|fn»  «rf  i»»f*>*T<i»n  tadepend- 
flDfie  tai  reeent  yean  an  ttto  fdUiMrtag : 

19M — Riunanto  tatocked  a  Soviet  at- 
tempt to  iatagiate  Ow  eeanomta  of  the 
Whiaaw  vaei  aouiArteB  en  Sovtot  terms. 

IDflO    FmiMMila  was  tlie  lint  Waiaaw 
9mdt  nation.  otlMr  than  the  UA&R..  to 
Weet  Oennany.  an 
rdattona  dutdto.  oi 
ttem  Moaeow  and  the  Baat  Oermans. 

IHT— ttamaada  rwftiaed  to  bwiak 
matte  relations  with  Israel  or  brand  la- 
taA  an  aCTi— n>  after  the  C-dsy  war. 

IMO— Siantnla  rsfnsed  to  parttoftiate 
in  the  iBVBsieb  of  ceectaoalovakia  and 
earned  Ifiaaoow  that  a  stmllar  mo^e 
i^alBEt  »"»"■"<»  would  te  met  by  foree. 

lMt>  nimiMiiln  was  the  first  Conmui- 
nM  tudten  to  iarvlte  and  host  Preitdent 
Mlxon  on  its  aoU. 

1071— Rumania^  President  Ceaosescu 
ladd  a  atato  vMt  to  the  People's  Repub- 
Be  of  Ctaino,  dasptto  Soviet  reaetian. 

1973— No  Riananlan  shipa  were  in 
Itorth  Vietnameae  ports  vdaen  tliey  were 
adaed,  nor  have  any  called  there  to  re- 
ecBk  meraery.  Roeaanian  trade  adth  the 
Mortti  Vietnamese  has  deeltaied  steadily 
for  years,  consiatlnc  only  of  a  minimal 
nnwTtt  of  non-mfUtary  goods. 

TUb  Independence  »"»^*»  it  desirahlc, 
toteed  very  eaenttal  that  the  United 
States  be  able  to  negotiate  for  most- 
favored-natton  taxlfl  treatment  with 
this  Eastern  Emnpean  country  as  far  m 
advance  of  a  similar  negotlatlaa  with 
toe  Soviet  Union  as  posslMe. 

To  fail  to  do  so  will  serve  Uf  aid  ttie 
Soviets  in  consolidating  their  hold  on 
their  Eastern  European  nelgWxJrs,  who 
will  conclude  that  their  own  ttrfcpend- 
ence  from  the  Mt»scow  Mne  wIH  yield 
them  Uttle  recognition  from  the  United 
States,  and  that  the  United  States  pre- 
fers "big  power"  diplomacy  with  the  So- 
viets to  the  exclusion  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope's sometimes  differing  interests. 

President  Nixon  upon  several  occa- 
sions— including  his  most  recent  State 
of  the  Wwld  Message— has  publldy  en- 
dorsed most  favored  nation  for  Ru- 
mania and,  through  Secretary  of  State 
Rogeacs,  asked  Congress  to  give  him  the 
authority  to  negotiate  vrith  Rumania  on 
most-favored-nation  trade  status.  Con- 
grees*  failure  to  do  all  possible  to  ftdilO 
tkls  most  Important  commitment  to  the 
Ricnanlans  might  be  mlsvmderstood  in 


Mt.  ^JUSaS^,  Ux,  anaokec,  a  dear 

ftiend  and  MUe  nun  jutiI  irodt  ttds 
Ble  yeitatdvr.  Or.  CUfta  U.  Ilioaa^aaa. 
Or.  tbMMMNpx  ludd  aaax  SOw  it  his 
Bfe,  taui  Azit  azid  Soijediait.  bo  VM  a  m«c 
of  Pod.  «nd  |k  man  i^  served  hJis  Ood 
bv  aerniafthJiafdIowiMBu 

Or.  Th—rmaon  uaa  men  Om»  M  «or- 
nW"niT-nf  the  gyracnag  eommwaW-  He 
waa  tax  i^lmlmcnS  oT'tta  motu'toiree, 
and  Car  Tt  fnafitfn^  ^taa  h 
finM^atton  atug  yptTltP*^  i 
lies.  tlie  Odawaxe  Street B«Mit tjunrrn,  n^ 

stated  above.  It  would    Dr.  Thompeon  did  not  OQDllX|i  tola  OM- 

sage  to  his  oim  churth  only,  it  waa  far 
-    -         oftto 


all  Communlat  c«»itaU  a«,.«eU.  aa  else- 
where. 

The  Intcoiluction  of  this  bUI  todw  by 
somMxxspt(Moix>m^Vottai)ia»alihbwiif» 
and  Mean*  OwrimUVr  la  »  signal  fbat 
Congress  has  not  {orgbtta»  one  of  the 
most  irirfVynH»nt  Commonkt  eountcias 
in  the  Soviet  bloc.  HovefliHy.  the  coea- 
mlttee  will  now  set  a  date  £ar  hearings 
on  thlsbOL 

Such  a  move  at  this  time  would  cet- 
tahily  be  a  political  and  econoaeic  plus 
for  the  United  States. 

Pontlcany, 
recognize  the  indepeDdesit  p<rik±e8  pur- 
sued by  the  Rumanians  and  give  moan- 
ing to  our  declared  Intentlnn  to  deal  vf th 
Eastern  muaoeMU  countrin  <Bn6Uy  and 
not  througtt  JI0IOOV.  At  the  samo  tftne.  it 
would  give  the  Bbviets  no  valid  cause  tor 
offense  If  negotlotloas  on  most  fkiyoxed 
nation  were  iDttUted  first  vlth  Romania. 
The  BtPMU  reaBM  the  trtgntflfignfio  for 
tttemsetveg  of  gn  BSasiKm  bloc  country  be- 
ing accorded  tavcucabu  trade  status.  II  ia 
wen  known  thai  they  hope  to  receive 
sfmSar  trade  status  eai^  In  I97S.  Ih 
fact,  granting  most  fkvored  nation  to 
Rumania  would  clearly  stren^tben  ttw 
UlDlted  States  negotlattng  potittlon  vls-a- 
vls  the  Otrvtet  UHteu 

Moet  favored  nation  for  Rumania 
idiaald  not  be  comproinfaed.becimae  of 
the  oantiuahv  war  tn  Ttetham.  Bcma- 
nla's  trade  with  Banal  ha*  steafflly  dwin- 
dled since  1M7  to  the  point  vhere  last 
year  it  sold  oiDiy  ftO  mmion  irortt  of 
products  to  tlie  Horth  YietnamoK.  EVeu 
that  trade  is  restricted  to  IbodBtoSk. 
metttcaJ  supplies,  and  other  nonmlOtary 
goods. 

Economically;  It  would  represent  a 
positive  trade  initiative  hy  President 
mxon.  A  bffl  restricted  to  most  favored 
nation  for  Romania  would  not,  tn  my 
judgment,  emxnmter  the  tbe  of  protec- 
tionists In  either  the  Hoose  of  Repre- 
sentatives or  the  Soiate  Qds  year.  What 
may  occm:  next  year  is  onlcnawn.  Cer- 
tainly a  major  effort  wOl  be  made  then 
to  amend  goieral  grade  legislation  to  in- 
clude protectionist  measures. 

Iforeover,  It  can  be  expected  ttiat 
granting  most  favored  nation  to  Ru- 
nxaida  wIU  faMTease  Its  trade  with  us. 
which  Is  already  heavily  In  our  favor. 
Rumania  pn.t:hases  more  than  four 
times  as  mtzch  from  tiie  United  States  as 
it  sells  to  IB.  At  tiie  same  time^  it  has 
limited  its  trade  with  the  Soviets  to  only 
38  percent  of  Its  total  trade,  far  less  tiian 
other  Warsaw  Pact  cotmtrles. 

In  addition,  UJ3.  iiive&tois  in  Rtunanla 
may  obtain  equity  of  4»  percent  of  their 
Investments  In  a  Joint  venture. 

All  of  this  indicates  the  strong  reasons 
for  acting  en  most-favDred-natkin  tariff 
treatment  for  Rumania.  Tlie  members  of 
tiie  Ways  and  Means  Ooenmlttee  are  to 
be  commended  for  thetr  faresjght  and 
Judgment  In  Introducing  this  measure 
which  can  have  a  sTdwtantial  Impact 
uiwn  our  political  and  economlcjrdatians 
In  Sirope. 

DR.  CALVIH  M.  TBOMFBOH 
n§t.  HANLBT  asked  and  was  given 
pel  mission  to  address  the  HocM  for  1 
minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  Inchide  extraneous  matter.) 


tooimportaait.  aod  1 
So  f <»■  as  many  years,  bo  tftmdbed  the 
Oseptf  for  an  syzwcosam  over  WBIR 
radio.  I  remember  as  a  yoai^L  nsn  lis- 
tening to  his  words  rope  gnus  loagadlP: 
worda  of  ooBfviettoa  apd  osoraga;  words 
ttiat  weso  tokrfhMkoe  nv  Mfoand  SMsy 
others. 

Dr.  Thompson's  intlmsice  hasdly 
stopped  there,  bowewcr.  Over  tba  yoaas 
of  our  long  and  dose  afsodation.  I  leaned 
on  him  heavily  f w  counsri.  Ms  wisdom 
and  strength  Uuuiied  BK  flUrough  many  a 
trlaL  > 

In  197a,riMidtbS  liSdWdgOeaking  on 
the  ocraslnn  of  his  retiremtnt»  when  his 
congregatioo  gad  oaoamaitlly  ftt«d  him 
for  bis  years  of  krvtag  tervlee,  and  hb 
ciet?Q&aI '  wgnnttt  toA  thmaW  pever 
a&tR  M  t>t\kfiStsr-  TPf^  came  to  praise 
hhn  anddldiSlifvtienbcrQietQOCHk. 
he  did  noC  talk  mudi  ahooft  Ms  past, 
but  ratbar  be  «Qke  of  tbe.fnture.  and 
onee^  acabi  msphed  ua.  TfuH  was  the 
Utaderuiasibeinw. 
'  Dr.  'HmjujjBob  wbS  a  native  of  Ifewaik, 
Otilo,  and  was  eooe&ted  ai  oosrgsijewn 
College,  Ky..  and  the  AudOMi  -Wb  Wttiii 
ThertJaglcal  Bdtool  in  KewtMi  Onter. 
Mass.  His  career  was  a  brllUant  one,  and 
I  would  like  to  touch  on  a  few  of  its 
many  highlights. 

At  age  St,  Dr.  Tbenpson  served  as  the 
poet  ehapMn  et'tbe  American  llespital 
Center,  Beouna  CMoDX>r:  ^lar  leHun 
tag  to  Aaeslea  after  tile  war,  ysong  Dr. 


and  took  his  first  pasteiwts  ta  tte  wfW 
and  iiirfaianil  oil  town  of  Cbsper,  wyo.  Sa 
3  short  years.  Dr.  Thompson's  efforts 
he  had  to  feofld  two 
to  aceoomwdste  bis  llock. 

Ik  vras  Ml  Oaaper  be  met  bte  htide,  MftB 
ri»iMi  CMsseooB.  wtw>  was  workbv  with 
the  Young  Womcn'te  Woik  of  tbe  BagMst 
DoiflntaBtlan.  After  bis  wark  fes  Wyo- 
mkig  was  dooe.  the  people  of  geiHwik^ 
to  have  the  leiiasgei  of  bU 
1  ta  his  toter  yoaas  ta  ayiaeose, 
Dr.  Ttaoospaan  eeirtrlbWted  mweb  to  tbe 
eoaumintty  ef  Barbourvflle,  wrlttag  a 
uewapopT  ecrinnm  ■»  wefl  aa  s<tarinistw> 
ii«  to  ttH  sOUgtous  needs  of  bte  people. 

TbsB  be  eame  to  aay  home, 
M.T.  I  have  menttoned  same  of  bis ' 
there,  but  there  is  mora.  FOr  asare  than 
10  yean.  Or.  I^nengsiwi  wao  iwrmhrr, 
ilie  rhairwMin  sad  nliali  iiiaa  iif  tbr  mris 
ewe  HoMlm  AwktMMrtty.  Xoreefully  i 
ing  the  first  postwar  progxaaa  of 
rental  heustag.  His  eootidbutions  ta  this 
area  xannot  be  measured.  Be  also  was 
a  fltgorc  In  oommuntty  orsaplaattooa.  bor 
dildlng  tlte  Htyft*,  the  Xawanis  Club 
and  the  American  Legion,  and  be  often 
wrote  for  the  city  paper. 
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But.  Mr.  qpMker,  yoo  know  m  weU  m 
X  thfti  a  manli  aceonmlirtunepta.  al- 
thoogfa  thBf  be  crMt.  do  not  (tre  us  the 
tnie  f  eelloc  of  the  num.  Dr.  Thompeon 
w»s  a  treat  human  behig.  A  man  of  ^itrlt 
and  hamor,  a  man  who  was  deeply  con- 
cerned ab(Hit  h!i  fellowB.  Be  was  a  deep 
and  refleetlTe  man.  a  man  vlth  an  abid- 
ing ttiXh  ta  Ood  and  the  hfe  hereafter. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  my  sadness 
at  his  paestng  Is  tempered.  I  Imow  he 
died  at  peace,  for  he  ttved  In  peace  with 
Ood.  I  am  reminded  of  the  Immortal 
words  of  John  Doone: 
"OMtb.  be  not  proud,  ttaougb  aom*  h«v« 


Ulghty  and  <trM<irul,  for,  thou  urt  not  ao. 
For  than,  whom  tbou  thlnk'st,  thou  dost 


Dto  Boe.  poor  ( 
On*  ■bort  alMp  pMt,  w«  w«ke  etwiuOly, 
AwM  diftth  ahaU  tw  no  more:  death,  thou 
■bait  die." 

liir.  E^jwaker,  I  trust  my  good  friend 
Dr.  "Hiompeon  shall  wake,  for  he  trusted 
his  life  to  his  Creator. 


THE  CROPLAND  AND  WATER 
BB8TORATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  XTHder  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Haix)  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

(Mr.  BALL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mlsskm  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  Include  extraneous  matter.) 
ouiauu.  uuvK 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  in  which  to  comment  on 
the  subject  of  the  Cropland  and  Wator 
Reetoratkm  Act  of  1972. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  reQueet  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

"Hiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  prepare  to 
introduce  the  Cropland  and  Water 
Reetoratkm  Act,  today,  I  would  like  to 
first  point  out  that  it  is  applicable  to 
agriculture  legl^atlon  as  a  whole  con- 
cept, or  can  be  incorporated  as  a  part, 
or  special  feature  of  another  agriculture 
bill. 

It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  first 
of  which  *ni«<n»t<i«  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.  that  Is  the  TJB.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  from  any  management  of 
food  and  fiber  grown  by  the  farmer 
to  be  sold  In  the  free  marketplace;  the 
second  part,  which  I  refer  to  as  the 
"second  market,"  puts  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  through  its  Department  of 
Agricultiure,  in  the  position  of  acting  as  a 
regulatory  agency  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  farmer  himself  is  willing  to 
pMutldpate  in,  after  consultation  Emd 
agreement  with  his  local  representative 
of  the  ASC8  committee,  on  an  economi- 
cally feasible  basis. 

In  short,  this  bill  is  voluntary,  and 
funding  by  the  Federal  Oovemment  is 
elected  only  as  an  Incentive  to  encourage 
the  farmer  to  make  better  use  of  his 
land,  hsstead  of  merely  "idling"  acres. 

Mr.  Speaker,  early  m  my  service  as  a 
Member  of  the  Congress,  X  felt  the  need 
for  a  new  approach  to  the  way  our  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  participates  In  this  Na- 
tion's vast  system  of  agriculture. 


We  have  for  years,  attempted  to  acdve 
our  farm  problems  on  a  "piecemeal" 
baslg.  patching  here,  shoring  up  there, 
ddeUng  programs,  adding  others,  always 
reacting  instead  of  attacking  the  prob- 
lems with  an  across-the-board,  "grand 
design."  It  is  Increasingly  apparent  to  all 
that  we  now  need  a  plan  that  will  not 
only  give  the  American  farmers  a  strong 
and  voluntary  voice  in  the  management 
of  their  own  affairs,  but  will  assure  this 
Republic  of — 

First,  an  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
for  the  consimier; 

Second,  a  fair  profit  for  the  farmer; 
and 

Third,  a  conservation  program  that 
will  provide  for  the  future  demands  on 
soil  and  water— that  wlU  surely  be  made 
by  our  growing  population — here  and 
around  the  world. 

Fortunately,  we  are  blessed  with  abun- 
dant resources  and  I  believe  that  we  are 
smart  enough  to  plan  and  prosecute  the 
utilization  thereof.  Also,  it  is  basic  that 
our  farmers  have  sought  out  and  used  the 
best  environmental  control  practices  for 
generations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  attention  is  focused 
on  agriculture  as  never  before.  The 
farmers'  story,  for  the  first  time  in  years, 
has  become  page  1  news,  and  the  message 
is  finally  coming  clear  to  the  American 
people  that  farm  Income  Is  only  75  per- 
cent, of  nonfarm  Income.  The  story  is  be- 
ing told,  that  the  people  who  produce  our 
food  and  fiber  now  niunber  less  than  6 
percent  of  oiur  population;  and  the  re- 
sources we  are  dependent  on  are  slowly 
being  depleted,  yet  no  thought  of  deple- 
tion allowances  has  ever  occurred.  How 
much  better  to  restore,  than  to  deplete. 

The  Fact  Book  of  U.S.  Agriculture  tells 
us  that  by  the  year  2000,  farmers  wlU 
withdraw  about  one-third  more  water 
than  they  did  in  1965.  We  must  have  a 
sound  program  to  prepare  for  that  even- 
tuality. It  is.  No.  1  for  the  farmer,  con- 
sumer, scientist,  technician,  manufac- 
turer, dreamer,  and  ecologlst. 

The  same  publication  tells  us  that  in 
January  of  1971,  the  farm  debt  amounted 
to  more  than  $61  billion,  and  production 
expenses  have  increased  by  $14  billion 
in  the  last  10  years.  We  must  have  a  plan 
to  help  alleviate  this  problem,  including 
"start-ups"  of  yoimg  t&rm  couples  fresh 
from  agriculture  schools.  Close  to  a  na- 
tional disaster  is  the  decreasing  numbers 
of  farm-bom  children  who  elect  to  stay, 
produce,  and  follow  in.  the  tradition  of 
their  parents.  Indeed,  we  are  all  too 
rapidly  becoming  a  nation  of  buyers,  not 
producers.  It  camiot  go  on  to  the  end- 
point,  in  this  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  do  not  pretend 
to  have  all  the  answers,  I  do  feel  that 
after  some  10  years  of  intense  staff  and 
library  research,  plus  field  experimenta- 
tion and  observation,  I  have,  with  the 
assistance  of  many  knowledgeable  men 
of  the  soil,  put  together  a  plan  that 
when  given  the  added  expertise  of  om* 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture;  can  of- 
fer this  Natl<Mi  a  strong,  workable,  and 
fair  agricultural  program.  At  least  it 
could  well  be  the  first  that  all  farm  or- 
ganizations can  study  and  agree  upon. 
Tbit  alone  is  a  big  plus,  as  well  as  al- 
most essential. 


The  bill  X  suggwt  la  mtitlad  tha  Ckop. 
land  tmd  Water  Reetoratkm  Act  of  IfTl, 
and  it  seeks  to  create  a  ''Meood  «Mr- 
ket"  fear  restoring  ths  nattnnal  ceovtaad 
m  direct  proportkav— or  better  than— 
to  the  rate  it  is  being  used  and  dsfilsted; 
and  to  bring  the  suppUee  d  turn  prod- 
ucts into  line  with  current  demands,  in 
order  to  encourage  the  fanner  to  return 
bo  the  soil  that  potential  to  produce 
which  has  hem  taken  fn>m  It  hi  the 
production  of  crops,  to  h<dd  it  In  piece, 
to  t»ovlde  irrigation  throui^  the  bUDtf- 
mg  of  flood  controlling  farm  ponds,  to 
Increase  farm  Income  toward  mintnuti 
parity  while  the  family  is  growing,  to 
decrease  the  puUlc  cost  ci  agriculture, 
and  to  preserve  the  hii^  ouaMty  of  food 
and  fiber  at  a  reasonable  price  to  the 
consumer.  In  this  sense  it  oould  Just 
as  fairly  be  "dubbed."  "Hie  oenminwr 
protective  bill."  It  trudy  entwines  prop- 
er management  practices,  conservatioo, 
amplitude  and  environmentt. 

Tlie  really  essential  ingredient  of  this 
leglslatiim  is  what  I  have  termed  the 
"second  market."  This  feature  provides 
the  farmer  with  the  (vtion  of  selling  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment  improved  pni»- 
tloes  on  depleted  acres,  or  disposing  tat 
his  crop  in  the  usual  manner.  In  0» 
marketplace,  and  foregoing  any  Federal 
payment. 

Under  the  fadll,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture will  be  authorized  to  enter  Into 
contracts  covering  periods  of  1  or  more 
years  with  producers,  determined  by  him 
to  have  ctrntrol  for  the  contract  period 
of  the  farms,  if  such  produoers  agree 
to  retire  and  devote  to  soil-rebuilding 
uses  any  or  all  farm  cropland. 

The  Secretary  wHI  be  further  empow- 
ered to  place  a  maximum  limitation  on 
the  percentage  of  total  cnH>land  which 
may  be  so  dedicated,  if  he  finds  that 
such  action  is  necessary  to  prevent  the 
program  from  having  an  unduly  disrup- 
tive effect  on  the  economics  of  counties 
and  local  communities.  Wldeqnread  and 
voluntary  polls  prior  to  explalxdng  the 
intent  of  this  bill,  indicate  ovnrsubscrtp- 
tion  of  the  requisite  number  of  acres. 

The  Secretary  will  also  be  empowered 
to  make  annual  restoration  payments  to 
participants  based  on  the  following: 

The  incentive  necessary  to  achieve 
volimtary  participation; 

The  loss  of  crop  production,  on  the 
rededlcated  acres; 

Any  savings  In  coet  which  result  from 
not  planting  crops; 

The  estimated  profit  margin  of  crop 
production  on  the  designated  acres; 

Continuing  farm  overhead  expenses; 

The  cost  of  establishing  conservation, 
and  good  land  and  water  management 
practices  on  the  rebuilding  acres;  and 

The  cost  of  planting,  fertilizing,  and 
plowing  under  a  suitable  restorative  or 
cover — ^nurse — crop,  capable  of  return- 
ing the  lost  fertility  to  the  soil. 

For  example,  the  "second  market" 
idea  would  permit  the  local  ASCS  agent 
to  figiure  on  the  spot,  the  weight  and 
rent  per  acre  the  farmer  would  receive 
for  growteg  a  restorative  crop,  such  as 
sweet  clover  or  lespedesa  to  be  plowed 
under,  after  1  year.  The  farmer  would 
receive  additional  bonus  mcmey  if  he 
had  an  SCS  approved  farm  pond  for 
irrigatlOTi   and   flood   control,   or  other 
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vguQses  toe  approved  and  enhancing 

''J^Secratary  of  Agriculture  wo<M  in 
tMMtt.  buy  tons  of  a  suitable  crop,  which 
lo^  be  used  to  restore  ttae  land  instead 
of  Jwt  Mltng  acres,  such  as  provided  by 
thieaoll  bank. 

rtit  farmer  wUl  be  permitted  to  deter- 
^ttm  by  a  eonvietltive  bid  procedure  the 
oarcentage  of  the  rental  rate  applicaUe 
to  bis  farm,  that  he  is  willing  to  aco«pt. 
T%t  Secretary  will  then  compensate 
the  producers  for  participating  in  the 
nrogram  through  cash  payments.  These 
payments  can  be  made  in  advance,  as 
long  as  they  do  not  exceed  80  percent  of 
tiia  determmed  amoimt. 

Other  uses  for  the  restored  land 
credits  oould  hidude:  Environment  con- 
tK>ls,  restoration  of  wUdllfe  habitat, 
poods  for  farm  and  community  water 
(iipplles  where  nitrate  poisoning  in  wells 
becomes  a  health  hasard  and/or  row 
crap  irrigation,  the  preservation  of  vir- 
gta  stands  of  grasses  and  timber,  and 
Imuitiflcatlon  in  general. 

One  final  advantage  to  the  "second 
BMtfket"  cono^t  is  that  the  cost  to  ad- 
mlBlster  the  program  will  be  less.  There 
iB  only  one  crw  in  any  given  acre  to 
measure.  Participation  can  be  easily 
checked.  There  will  be  no  surplus  to 
maasore,  sell,  or  give  away.  There  will 
be  no  "cost  sharing"  for  fertilizer,  lime, 
ponds,  terraoes,  and  many  othw  aotlvi- 
tles  now  requiring  more  and  more  peo- 
ple, whereto  the  executive  branch  plays 
budget  games  with  the  legislative  branch. 
These  are  all  good,  tested  and  approved 
graetlces  and  would  be  rated  and  con- 
sidered for  payments  in  the  "second 
market"  formula. 

Mr.  I^jeaker,  what  I  am  offering  to- 
day, is  an  attempt  to  give  the  farmers 
of  this  Nation,  an  opportimlty  to  farm 
and  produce,  utilizing  their  God-given 
talent  and  our  Ood-glven  resources, 
both  of  which  are  so  vital  to  the  sur- 
vival of  this  Nation;  to  say  nothing  of 
the  rest  of  the  Nations  of  the  world  who 
are  dependent  on  our  food  exports.  It  Is 
an  attempt  to  release  them  from  de- 
pendency on  the  whim  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment,  and  yet  permit  them  to  ex- 
O'cise  their  own  judgment.  Judgment 
that  has  always  proved  to  be  far  and 
away  better  than  tiiose  bureaucrats  who 
for  years  have  determined  what  will  be 
grown  and  wl»ere  It  will  be  grown,  with 
litUe  or  no  thought  to  the  futurt.  Let  us 
put  the  blbUcal  ever-normal  granary 
concept  to  work  in  our  own  soil,  and  its 
products. 

I  do  not  advertise  the  Cropland  and 
Water  Restoration  Act  as  a  "ciuw-all"  or 
final  solution.  I  repeat.  I  Ixave  no  pride 
of  authorship.  I  do  offer  it  as  evidence 
that  a  successful  solution  to  the  prob- 
lans  of  agriculture  can  be  foimd,  and 
this  proposal  can  serve  as  a  "frame- 
work" or  veWclo  for  that  solution.  I 
hope  thoee  concerned  will  take  up  the 
baton  and  race  fra*  a  record  of  accom- 
plishments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  number  of  years 
now.  I  have  been  speaking  to  my 
coUeagues  about  the  need  fw  a  to- 
tally new  concept  in  agriculture  legisla- 
tion. To  that  end.  I  have  spent  many 
years  In  research  and  consultation  with 
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man  whom  I  think  brtd  credmttale  te    w«i*ag  P0«. 

the  field  ori«flcal«fei*  that  BM  superior 

to  most  They  mate  vp  the  ll-yMUMdd 

Seventh  Mlaoarl  DistilBt  Item  Adrl- 

sory  counefl.  Tteoi«h  their  taput  awl 

advice,  a  bfil  has  been  devatoped  and 

Introduced  to  the  House  oi  Repreaenta- 

tives  today.  The  main  source  of  cooneel 

for  the  toglslation  has  been  a  man  by 

the  name  of  E.  M.  "Oene"  Polret.  a  man 

of  the  soil,  author,  conservationist,  and 

philosopher.  His  bo(*,  "Our  Msrgin  of 

Life,"  was  the  source  of  much  of  the 

legislative  concept. 

Recently,  the  mail  brought  further 
thoughts  and  suggestions  from  Oene  Pol- 
rot,  and  his  simide  but  eloquent  words. 
reach  out  and  grasp  the  proUem  and 
offer  a  sensible  solution  «t  the  same  time. 
It  proves  that  the  end  product  of  farm 
produce,  is  hiunan  bodies. 

For   the   ailightenmoit   of   my   col- 
leagues, and  all  mterested  parties,  I  offer 
Mr.  Poirot's  letter  at  tUs  time. 
The  letter  follows: 

Ponor  P*JtK8,  Inc., 
addm  Citv.  Mo.,  Amnut  14, 1972. 
CongressmAn  DtniwARO  O.  Hall, 
Rayhurti  House  OffLoe  BuUdiag, 
Washington.  DC 

Dea*  CoNSRKSsiiAN  Hall:  You  amaM  me. 
Even  though  retired  you  fight  as  hard  for 
what  you  know  is  right  as  you  did  whan 
flret  elected.  I  am  proud  to  be  on  your  aide 
and  you  may  be  sure  I  wm  come  to  Wash- 
ington any  Ume  you  may  caU  me.  

Your  letter  te  good  news.  Perhaps  iobm 
people  are  beginning  to  understand  the  farm 
problem  Is  more  than  economics;  and  eco- 
nomics as  taught  by  the  professors  and  put 
Into  laws  will  not  solve  It. 

The  best  proof  Is  that  1.  farm  Income  has 
not  reached  parity  of  Income  for  farmers. 
When  baef  prices  got  near  that  level  the 
eoonomlsts  got  soared  and  opanad  the  gate 
for  more  Imports  made  by  Natures  laws  not 
not  by  economic  laws. 

a.  U8DA  Figures  say  we  have  loat  more 
than  we  have  restored  In  crop  land  by  soma 
over  28  million  acres  In  the  past  25  years. 
That  IB  a  NET  loss. 

8.  The  farmers  our  programs  WBie  sup- 
posed to  help,  have  left  the  farms  by  the 
n»<in>>.»«  because  they  went  broke. 

4.  Streams  are  stm  muddy.  Cropland  goes 
to  the  sea.  Streams  and  lakes  are  p<^ut«d. 
Floods  are  sUU  with  us.  WUdllfe  to  beoomlng 
less.  Insect  sprays  have  become  a  "Must"  on 
most  farms.  Why? 

Because  the  economists  who  put  together 
past  laws  were  guided  only  by  man's  eco- 
nomic law  (A  supply  and  demand  which 
gives  Its  reward  for  a  limited  supply  and 
measures  lU  reward  In  dollars.  The  other 
law  Ignored  by  economists  is  nature's  law, 
the  law  that  creates  life  from  air,  water,  sun- 
shine and  soil  plantfood  mlneraU.  Her  re- 
ward for  obedience  Is  abundance,  her  pun- 
ishment Is  death,  first' economic  death  for 
thL  farmers  Who  had  to  leave  the  land.  Ftr 
those  in  other  nations  who  oouM  not  find 
food  elsewhere  it  Is  death. 

Where  in  reality  to  the  farm  problamf  I*  to 
one  farmer  and  Ms  farm  any  plaoe  from 
here  to  there.  He  can  not  grow  net  InoooM 
in  doUars  when  his  yield  to  multlpUed  by 
the  market  price  offered  him.  If  Nature's  law 
dedans  hto  com  yield  to  be  aero,  and  offer  of 
Sl,000X)0  per  bushel  eoold  not  eoneet  hto 
problem.  The  sctonoe  of  agriculture  can  eor- 
rect  It.  It  deals  with  obedience  to  the  law 
of  Nature  and  it  to  taught  by  every  eollage 
of  agriculture  down  to  Include  4  H  oluba  and 
grade  school  kids  In  rural  communities. 

Now  try  to  find  any  program  we  have  ever 
had  that  reachea  the  people  who  went  broke 
fanning.  The  payments  are  always  laat  for 


and 
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for  ratliliig 


rUAtar  lead.  Peogians  wwa  dliyoUd  to  ah 

tenHttiotrjaMto'thdse.Iwv^ig  k  pMMsm  as 

It  to  ^  en  tliMr  tanas  dMra  wan 


The  WBoaa  was  (ana  SUU  to) .  "nw  (arms 
are  not  efleiMtt  untts  «rf  prodnetton  amd 
shoold  ba  abeartsd  by  laiger  farms".  Many 
farmors  did  not  stfl  out.  Tbay  f  oUowad  tha 
law  of  Nat(U\;  which  saja  "raUitn  to  tha  aoU 
the  plant  too*  Quit  bavs  beaa  taken.  Hold 
thoaa  addttlaas  la  if^tet  ^«Mre  new  UfS  be- 
glas  and  pravM^  watar  If  aUtf  wbaa  tt  to 
needed".  Those  era  ta«  people  we  heeg  about. 
They  got  tha  monay  to  btiy  Uma  andfortaStoe 
by  putting  thair  wivaa  and  KMi  to  work  wban 
thay  ilMuUI  have  baaa  at  play.  Go  up  and 
down  say  country  road  and  you  aan  find 


THe  real,  hng  time  aotutfam  to  the  fans 
problem  then,  to  to  provlda  a  progtmm  to 
glw  aO  famaan  a  eliapoa  te  Mitf  their 
problaou  aa  thay  flad  It  SB  oaa  or  BMBtr  aarsa. 
where  ytokto  are  poor  waA/at  prloeius  low, 
by  applylag  the  ■otsasi  of  agrMnttwa. 

Tha  ir—'g'^i"  wlU  use  eupptf  and  danand 
to  oootrol  every  conimodi^  but  la  thto  mar- 
ket to  anoUur  ecauaodlty  tha  govemmant 
buys  eanad  aoU  sad  water  nstoratloa.  It  to 
to  be  bought  at  a  Iblr  parity  of  taeoam  price 
to  tha  farmer  betow  Wbleli  ho  need  norer 
pcodooo  food  and  abor  lor  Vbm  wmsam«r. 
anpotf  and  dasHod  to  aew  la  <too  haada  of 

reapoDaibmty  to  only  that  al  hoidtng  tb« 
food  and  fibv  producing  raaouroaa  at  soU  and 
wator  at  a  high  laval  of  potential  production 
for  generattona  to  ooma. 

In  orttar  to  prrrent  private  inveatmenta 
from  plowtx^  out  now  laada  for  the  predue- 
taon  at  prodneta.  a  tax  en  aU  food  and  Ubar 
can  ba  ooUaetod  to  pay  for  aoU  and  water 
restoration.  It  to  a  ooat  Item  that  Aould 
tf  paid  by  aU  thoaa  who  aapoet  to  oat.  It 
would  not  be  paaaad  on  to  tha  (annar  aa  long 
as  the  goverxunent  provided  a  market  for 
aoO  and  water  roatomtkm  at  a  parity  of 

tnOOflB0  SVaO0  vO  aOtf  ilMFBlAP* 

Thto  to  your  bm,  fbr  buying  tha  aetenea 
of  i^rioultura  put  to  WQcfc  on  every  farm. 
Sou  and  water  are  tha  reaouroaa  m  Ifmltad 
supply.  Thalr  -  >nawatlon  and  rastoration 
gives  tha  BCOXNCX  OT  ▲CSaODl.TDBI  in 
any  of  its  detaUa  a  chanoa  to  reach  taman. 
and  hlrfaim.  ta  the  ahortaat  pooalbto  tlma. 

Thanks  again  for  the  msny  thlnga  you 
have  dona  and  are  lialng  for  wo  who  (arm 
tita  lands,  ao  many  aaon  human  bodlaa  and 
weU  nourhdiad  wlada  can  ba  grown  Jboui 
our  farm  land  aoUa. 
Blnoerely  youia 

Qbiix  Fobot. 

Mr.  HAIL.  Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  in- 
clude a  cropland  and  water  restoration 
bibliography. 

CaorLsm  AMD  Waibi  BaeroaATioK 
BnuooaAPRT 

1987,  June  13.  fiiiaaaiaaii  im  Bscokd,  vol- 
ume 118.  part  la,  page  1M07.  Introduoed 
Cropland  and  Water  BeatoraUon  Act.  plus 
discussed  vialt  to  Polrot  Farm. 

1908.  May  1.  Testtflod  before  the  House 
Oommlttae  on  Agriculture,  aocowpanied  by 
Oana  PoCrot.  Page  S94  of  Oommlttae  hearings 
for  that  year. 

lees.  May  1.  OowiissinfiiiAi.  Skxnui,  vol- 
ume 114.  part  e,  pace  lisas.  Stataoaent  re 
HJL  10741,  Cropland  and  Water  Bastora- 
%yyn  Act. 

1969.  August  9.  Vlatt  to  Poinit  fhnn  ao- 
oompanled  by  Bapreaentatlve  Odin  Langen 
and  Dr.  Don  Paarlburg,  U.  8.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

leee,  SsptamlMr  10.  Introduoed  new  bill. 
Hit.  1S71T.  OoMuaiaaioiTAX.  Racoan,  volume 
116,  part  18,  pagea  14088-94886. 

1989,  Octobor  18.  Tbatllled  In  behalf  of  H  Jt. 
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IXIVI  b«<or«  Bouse  ConuntttM  oa  Agrlcul- 
tiinL 

)Mn*  ivif  M.  TMttflMl  b«l«M  CwininM 
oa  BulM  te  iritec  MM.  U717  m  •  rohattttif 
tec  HJU  IMMS    Tht  A«rte«atlti«  Afl4  ot  1010. 

1910.  Aiigiwt  4.  OOtrad  KJt.  147U  M  »  aub- 
stltute  for  H.R.  1864«,  Congsxssiomal  Rbcqu, 
voluiM  ll«.  pKt  30.  I»«M  31191-37193. 


CONORESfilONAL  REORGANIZATION 

The  SPEAKEB.  Utvder  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  tiie  geutleacwn  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  ScBwiNcu.)  is  recoguiaed  for  30 
mtambes. 

Mr.  8CHWSNOBL.  Mr.  Speaker,  eon- 
Kressioiial  reform  is  a  series  of  eonttnu- 
tnff  dumses  tliat  serve  to  keep  the  legis- 
lative branch  both  strong  and  responsible 
to  the  American  people.  The  Legislative 
BeorgEBisatkui  Act  of  1970  was  the  first 
itep  t— Md*  i>odemi1iat»w  5inorr  l»4«.  In 
this  pelted  of  aceclcratlng  eiiange,  we 
must  emttnne  the  proceag  of  nitsrm  in 
order  to  keev  Coogress  a  viable,  re- 
spected Instttutlan. 

Tills  bm  would  not.  by  any  means,  do 
all  that  is  needed.  A  bm  that  includes  all 
the  changeaX  believe  xkeeessary  would  not 
have  a  chaoee  of  betaig  enacted  into  law. 
We  an  txytag  ontjr  to  oorreet  a  few  of  the 
meet  needed  chances  in  the  rules  of  this 
body.  Many  of  them  have  been  debated 
before,  and  some  have  even  been,  passed 
by  this  body,  only  to  be  eliminated  in  a 
conference  comooittee.  Msuay  were  recom- 
mended la  the  final  report  of  ihe  Joint 
Comaaittee  on  the  Organisation  of  the 
CoBgreea  in  19M,  but  still  have  not  been 
acted  upon. 

In  tMs  cotmtry,  wt  are  dedicated  to  the 
Ideate  of  democracy  and  the  rights  of  the 
individual.  Yet  Congress,  wliich  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fortress  of  representative 
goveruaaat.  still  clings  to  the  antiquated 
sokierlly  aysbem.  It  doca  not  guarantee 
the  rights  of  the  minority  for  committee 
staff  or  for  the  filing  of  mlnortty  reports. 
It  does  not  guarantee  Individual  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  right  to  request 
budgetary  and  fiscal  investlgatlona  and 
information.  It  does  not  enoourage  the 
opening  of  c<»nmittee  hearings  to  the 
pubhc  Is  it  any  wonder  that  many  peo- 
ple are  losing  faith  in  oar  Goremment? 

In  recent  years,  the  power  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  has  Increased,  while  Con- 
gress has  been  rtiegated  to  a  watchdog 
status,  making  minor  adfostaieBts  in  the 
executive  program.  Now  we  are  finding 
ourselves  unable  even  to  do  that  satisfac- 
torily. This  bill  would  serve  to  provide 
more  effective  legidaittve  review,  espe- 
dally  In  regard  to  apprt^rlatlMU. 

A  major  reason  for  the  declining  in- 
fluence of  Congress  is  that  we  are  being 
pressed  more  and  more  for  our  time. 
We  must  reduce  some  of  the  dnnands 
on  our  time.  We  must  become  man  effi- 
cient in  our  commlHoe  irnxxdnres.  This 
bill  wuld  serre  to  provide  d^eets  8i>d 
samaualea  of  testlmetiy  In  cooraltteee, 
and  to  revise  the  House  Employees  Posi- 
tioo  Claaslfleatlon  AeC. 

■nie  first  provision  of  this  bill  retjulres 
the  public  announcement  of  any  rollcall 
vote  in  any  committee  meeilng  at  the 
cooeliiafoa  of  the  meeting  Immediate 
access  of  nommittoe  votes  will  enoourace 
the  media  to  pisbUclae  caaiadttce  votes, 
resulting  in  a  more  informed  public.  The 


peopio  have  a  liftht  to  Imow  how  their 
Beiwronntahve  voted  in  committee,  since 
that  is  where  virtually  all  of  our  legls- 
lAttoo  is  created. 

OrBS>t«r  freedom  of  information  is  pro* 
vlded  by  section  IM.  This  provides  that 
each  ooounittee  iieazing  "shall  be  open 
to  the  public  except  wlien  the  commit- 
tee, by  majority  vote,  determines  tliat 
the  testimony  to  be  taken  at  tiiat  hear- 
ing may  relate  to  a  matter  of  national 
security,  may  tend  to  reflect  adversely 
cm  the  character  or  reputation  of  the 
witness  or  any  other  individual,  or  may 
divulge  matters  deemed  confidential  un- 
der other  provisions  of  law  or  Govern- 
ment regulation."  This  language  is  ex- 
actly tliat  which  tiie  Jcunt  Committee 
OQ  the  Organization  of  the  Congress  rec- 
onunended  in  1966,  after  much  study 
and  many  hearings.  A  committee  is  still 
allowed  to  close  more  than  one  hearing 
at  a  time,  but  it  does  pla:e  limits  on 
the  reasons  by  wliich  a  liearing  can  be 
closed.  Thus,  this  is  a  very  mild  change, 
insuring  the  access  of  the  public  to 
more  hearings,  especially  investigator>' 
hearings. 

A  major  part  of  this  bill  is  the  total 
elimination  of  voting  by  proxy.  As  we  all 
know,  most  of  the  work  accomplished  by 
the  House  is  done  in  the  committee. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  legislation  voted 
out  of  a  committee  is  passed  in  that  form. 

We  do  not  allow  proxy  voting  on  the 
Hou6»  floor.  Why  should  we  allow  it  in 
committees  where  each  vote  carries  much 
more  weight?  Elimination  of  proxy  vot- 
ing would  mean  that  Members  would  be 
more  likely  to  make  a  wise  decision.  They 
would,  hopefully,  be  present  to  listen,  de- 
bate, discuss,  and  question  proposed  leg- 
islation before  exercising  their  right  to 
vote.  A  proxy  cannot  consider  amend- 
ments, it  cannot  compromise.  Through 
the  increased  participation  and  attend- 
ance, the  committees  would  become  more 
responsible,  more  likely  to  prodiKe  better 
legislation. 

Section  105  requires  that  a  majority  of 
the  committee  be  present  when  a  vote  on 
any  measure  or  amendment  is  taken,  not 
just  to  report  a  bill.  This  win  guarantee 
I«roper  consideration  of  all  bills  and 
amendments.  Section  104  will  be  changed 
to  conform  with  the  elimination  of  proxy 
voting  so  that  a  "concurrence  of  a  major- 
ity of  the  members  actually  present,"  is 
needed  to  report  a  measure  or  matter. 

These  changes  in  committee  procedure 
will  lead  Members  to  spend  more  time  in 
committees.  Several  provisions  to  com- 
pensate for  this  lost  time  are  made  in 
the  bin.  Each  day  of  committee  hearings, 
the  staff  will  prepare  a  digest  of  the 
statements  filed  by  the  witnesses  for  that 
day.  Not  only  wUl  this  serve  as  a  time- 
saver,  but  It  will  also  enable  the  Members 
to  prepare  Intelligent,  constructive  ques- 
tions for  the  witnesses.  The  staff  is  also 
required  to  prepare  a  summary  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  day  of  hearings,  for 
the  use  of  the  Members  and  the  pubhc, 
if  the  hearing  was  not  closed.  These  pro- 
visions might  necessitate  a  staff  increase, 
but  ttie  savings  in  time  and  the  long- 
range  effects  on  legislation  would  cer- 
tainly Justify  the  cost. 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  increasingly 
heavy  workload,  section  112  would  tend 
to  encourage  more  committee  meetings. 


Monday  throuch  PMdagr-  Claow  M(b)  tf 
Rule  XI  already  gives  the  chaJnMa  tte 
povcr  to  cafi  mmI  eeaviB*  aAdttlenal 
mectlnc  aa  BoeMaary.  Tbtessetkm  woou 
just  fuztlMr  dflllBO  and  daborato  on  that 
power,  and  Umtt  the  extra  »"«*»»>fit  to 
the  normal  weekdays. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  tfae  Organiza- 
tion oC  Congress  recommended  each 
standing  committee  have  at  least  one  re- 
view specialist  aaslgxied  exelualvely  to 
that  function.  Sach  committee  would  de- 
termine how  the  review  apa^alist  could 
best  perform  Us  function.  Bection  111  of 
the  bill  would  cany  out  this  reform  rsc- 
ommended  •  years  ago  by  the  biparttaao 
committee.  My  bill  would  also  broaden 
the  areas  of  review  by  reouiring  the 
committee  to  "aoalyae.  aniraise.  and 
evaluate  reports  and  other  data  of  ttae 
Comptroller  General."  to  review  and 
study  departmoital  and  agency  r^wrts, 
as  well  as  to  "carry  oat  ttae  general  re- 
view aoid  study  polieies  of  the  commtt- 
tee."  It  also  spec^^s  that  ttae  reports 
must  be  distributed  io  all  other  eoncemed 
branches  of  government. 

Sectlcm  109  of  my  biU  will  requize 
distribution  of  committee  reports  to  all 
members  before  filing.  It  allows  at  least 
2  days,  excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays, 
^od  hoUdays,  for  memliers  to  check  the 
committee  report  and  correct  it  before  it 
is  published.  This  inspection  period  im- 
mediately follows  the  minimimti  3-day  pe- 
riod to  submit  minority  rqiorts. 

In  oor  two-party  system,  the  majority 
rules.  1  he  chairman  of  all  the  committees 
is  a  member  of  the  majority  party  and 
.all  the  committees  are  carefully  oon- 
trolled  so  that  the  proper  ratio  of  major- 
ity to  minori'y  exists.  These  two  factors 
give  potentially  great  power  to  a  imited 
majority  party.  Yet.  we  all  reahae  that 
the  rights  of  the  minority  must  tie  pro- 
tected in  order  to  provide  a  constructive 
oiHX>6ition  or  to  provide  the  people  with 
a  choice. 

Sections  113  and  114  win  help  sopvort 
this  constructive  (H?positian.  The  minor- 
ity must  have  the  same  facilities  and 
the  same  access  to  experts'  infonnaticn 
in  order  to  prevent  domination  of  one 
party.  I  hope  we  all  reahze  how  basic 
two  stitmg  parties  are  to  our  system  of 
government.  Therefore,  this  bill  insures 
tiie  right  of  the  minority  to  two  of  the 
six  professional  and  cderieal  staff  mem- 
bers on  all  committees,  and  control  of 
one-third  of  all  the  additional  funds 
allotted  beyond  the  basic  rtafl. 

I  sincerely  iK^e  this  does  not  become 
a  partisan  issue  for  I  do  not  offer  it  be- 
cause I  am  a  RepulHlcan.  In  many  cases, 
there  win  be  no  need  to  inv<*e  this  rule. 
But  if  some  committee  is  sharply  divided 
along  party  lines,  this  insures  the 
minority  win  be  able  to  adequately  ful- 
fUl  their  function.  How  can  they  be  ex- 
pected to  offer  alternative  programs  or 
evaluate  the  exist-ing  ones  if  they  do  not 
have  adequate  staff  to  do  the  research 
and  background  study  that  is  necessary? 
Tliese  sections  are  not  intended  to.  and 
will  not,  encourage  portlsaiwhip  in  the 
committeeB.  Ideally,  the  staff  shoold  be 
etaosen  br  consensus  of  the  nrnjari^  and 
minority  leaders  and  they  would  aim 
both  parties  equally  well.  Bnt  this  House 
does  not  function  ideally.  Thus,  we  must 
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put  the  rlfhts  of  the  BBlnorlty  Into  the 

'^^  other  sld»  of  ttie  aisle  might  find 
itedf  in  VM  Bdnottty  and  will  then  wti> 
!^  ibis  proteetton  In  ttaa  rules.  I  ask 
E  aslrit  of  falroeas  In  passing  this  reform. 
\l^  racommendMl  tagr  a  bipartisan 
Momnlttee  over  •  y*»n  ago. 

The  most  controversial  proposal  In 
tbis  bill  concerns  the  selection  of  com- 
BiUee  chairmen.  My  bUl  provides  for 
election  of  the  chairmen  and  ranking 
ataority  members  of  aU  the  stancbng 
committees.  The  three  most  senior  mem- 
))B8  of  the  committee  who  are  of  the 
naloiity  party  are  automatically  nom- 
inated. Vothur  sbfaU  be  l^  secret  ballot 
gnd  only  membav  of  the  majority  party 
may  vote,  llie  minority  ranking  member 
,hfM  be  elected  tn  the  same  manner  ex- 
cept only  those  who  are  not  members  of 
the  maJ(Hlty  party  may  vote. 

This  is  a  much  needed  reform.  The 
MBlorlty  system  began  when  the  House 
took  away  Speaker  Cannon's  power  to 
appoint  chairmen.  Since  tlien,  the  sole 
criterion  for  chairmen  has  been  to  get 
ntfeeted  many  times  from  a  safe  district 
where  one  does  not  have  to  be  nearly  as 
responsive  to  the  mood  of  the  country. 
Certainly  experience  and  broad  knowl- 
edge is  necessary,  but  sheer  longevity 
sbottld  not  be  the  sole  quallficaticm. 

One  of  the  most  common  criticisms  of 
pe(H>>e  in  regard  to  Congress  is  the  se- 
niority system.  We  claim  to  t)e  a  repre- 
sentative government,  an  open  democ- 
racy, yet  how  many  times  do  we  cast  a 
meaningful  vote  for  chairman  of  our 
committees?  This  i«  not  an  issue  of  the 
party  or  the  House,  but  of  the  people. 
The  cwnmlttee  members,  working  in 
dose  contact  with  each  other,  are  best 
aUe  to  Judge  knowledge,  leadership,  and 
competence. 

As  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  similar 
method  of  selection  in  the  free  world. 
Yet  we  retain  this  system  for  fear  of  the 
alternatives.  We  elect  aU  our  other  offl- 
oers— ttie  Speaker,  our  respective  party 
leaders,  and  our  whips.  Why  can  we  not 
dect  chairmen  and  mincHlty  leaders  of 
our  own  committees?  I  do  not  believe  we 
are  so  spineless  that  we  would  seU  our 
votes  in  return  for  favors.  If  my  col- 
leagues v(^ce  these  deep  fears,  is  it  any 
wonder  why  the  American  people  doubt 
our  integrity? 

How  can  we  expect  to  be  effective  when 
we  choose  our  committee  ch£rmen  by 
age?  When  Members  first  arrive,  they 
toaa.  realize  that  all  Congressmen  are  not 
equal.  They  are,  in  effect,  second-class 
Congressmen  making  time  until  they 
slowly  move  into  a  position  of  power. 

In  ail  likelihood,  very  few  chairmen 
will  be  displaced  by  this  procedure. 
Nevertheless,  the  chairmen  will  neces- 
sarily be  more  responsive  to  the  commit- 
tee as  a  whole,  knowing  that  his  actions 
would  determine  his  tenure. 

It  is  said  the  longer  a  Member  is  here, 
the  more  he  likes  the  seniority  system.  I 
have  bem  here  almost  16  years  and  I 
stUl  do  not  like  it.  It  is  time  we  reqwnded 
to  the  people  and  admit  that  seniority 
is  not  the  best  system.  The  principle  of 
voting  by  secret  ballot  should  be  made 
universal.  Members  of  the  committee  are 
not  only  the  best  qualified  to  cast  an 
intelligent  vote,  but  they  are  also  the 


coca  who  an  moafc  aCerted  by  their  vota. 
I  hope  the  Members  win  reallae  that  ttalB 
is  not  •  pMty  problem  but  a  vRMem  of 
the  Home  af  BoptroMBtatlvca. 

In  ttae  Leddatlve  Beotganliatton  Act 
of  1970.  an  coBMnlttees  and  Joint  oooi- 
mtttees  were  given  the  power  to  requart 
fiscal  Infonnattoo  from  the  various  Fed- 
eral asmcles.  1^  bUl  would  «q>and  this 
power  to  include  individual  Members  of 
Otmgreas  as  well  as  the  committees. 
Again,  tills  serves  to  protect  the  minority 
by  gluing  them  access  to  the  Informatfam 
neoeasaiy  to  develop  tbdr  own  evalua- 
tions and  prtHXMds-  Without  this  pro- 
vision, each  individual  has  to  obtain  the 
permission  of  the  conunittee  to  request 
this  data.  Under  normal  circumstances, 
I  am  sure  thore  would  be  no  difficult.  But 
putting  this  provision  into  the  rules 
would  guaurantee  equid  access  to  all  under 
all  condltionB. 

Section  203  of  my  biU  requires  the 
Committee  on  AppnHniatiooa  to  "rtate 
the  ocmsideration"  given  by  them  to  any 
cost  effectiveness  analysis  or  study,  lliey 
are  also  required  to  include  an  "analysis 
of  the  major  factors  taken  into  consi- 
deration by  the  committee  In  reporting 
the  measure  and  recommending  the  vft- 
propriatlons  contained  therein."  The  re- 
port also  must  inform  the  Members 
where  they  may  obtain  copies  of  such 
cost  effectiveness  analysis  or  study.  These 
requirements  will  apply  both  to  the  Sen- 
ate i^nrf  the  House.  With  more  complete 
conunittee  reports  and  increased  avail- 
ability of  cost  effectiveness  studies,  the 
average  Member  can  be  much  better  in- 
formed in  regard  to  the  crucial  appro- 
priations bills. 

Section  203  puts  requirements  on  any 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions which  makes  supplemental  or  de- 
ficiency appropriations  for  any  fiscal 
year.  The  report  accompanying  such 
measure  ^lall  include  a  complete  ex- 
planation of  the  nature  of  the  request  for 
such  apiHYkpriatlon,  and  the  reason  such 
request  was  not  made  or  could  not  have 
been  made  for  Inclusion  in  the  regular 
appropriation  measure  for  the  following 
fiscal  year. 

These  stipulations  will  eventually  lead 
to  greater  fiscal  re^TonslbUity.  Whenever 
additional  money  is  needed,  it  will  have 
to  be  explained  and  Justified  by  the  re- 
spective committees.  This  in  itself  is 
sound  budgetary  policy.  The  necessary 
correction  of  inadequacies  will  point  out 
errors  in  the  process  of  estimating  appro- 
priaUons.  H^^efully.  through  Ume  the 
cause  of  these  errors  wiU  be  corrected 
so  that  there  wiU  be  less  need  for  sup- 
plemental or  additional  appropriations. 

With  the  deficit  increasing  at  a  rate 
of  $30  billion  a  year,  It  ii  time  we  began 
to  establish  some  mechanUm  to  show  why 
we  keep  running  out  of  funds.  It  wiS  help 
make  clear  the  cost  overruns,  especially 
those  that  at^^ear  to  be  standard  proce- 
dure in  military  programs. 

Under  my  bill,  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  is  put  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Joint  Committee  on  the  li- 
brary. The  Joint  Committee  Is  allowed 
up  to  one  professional  and  two  clerical 
staff  to  help  them  with  this  added 
re^xmslblllty. 

The  Congressional  Research  Service 
has  done  an  excdlettt  Job  of  providing 


InfMnnatlon  to  both  bodies  and  bottap»rr 
ttae  impailteUir.  In  fxder  to  maintain  tttis 
hli^i-qiMattar  eervloe.  we  need  to  be  more 
raponsifa  to  tbeir  needs  and  ttaair  to 
o«ia.By  being  under  tbe  Jvdsdtettoai  of 
a  Joint  eomnittee.  both  Bouaee  woold 
have  an  equal  Input,  and  tbe  Service 
oould  better  respond  to  ttae  needs  of  berth 
bodies.  As  It  now  stands,  the  Ooogres- 
sional  Eleeearchaervlee  U  not  cloeely  tied 
to  any  committee. 

Tbe  last  movision  of  this  bU  ae^s  to 
change  the  system  under  which  many  of 
the  House  employees  operate.  Presently, 
there  is  a  strong  system  of  patronage 
supervised  by  ttae  Committee  en  Bouse 
Administration. 

Under  my  talU.  the  elected  oOoers  of 
the  HouH  would  be  given  the  power  to 
regulate  theh-  employees  without  the 
Committee  on  Bouae  Administration 
having  to  apjnrove  th^  every  move.  It 
provides  that  the  Clerk,  tbe  Sergeant  at 
Arms,  the  Doorkeeper,  and  the  Postmas- 
ter of  the  House  of  BegueeentaUvcs  shaU 
establish  classes  of  positions,  posltlan 
standards,  and  eompcoaatlon  under  tbeir 
respective  Jurlsdlctloru  Tbey  would  have 
the  power  to  adjust  various  positions 
to  different  compensation  levels.  They 
will  also  be  able  to  hire  new  personnel 
and  create  new  positions  as  necessary 
and  apm-opriate  "for  tbe  orderly  and 
elBcleat  operation  of  the  House  of 
R^jjresentatlves ." 

The  net  effect  of  these  provisions  will 
be  to  free  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration from  many  of  the  minor 
decisions  and  give  It  more  of  a  super- 
visory respcMiidhility.  The  officers  of  the 
House  wfll  have  muoh  more  responsibil- 
ity, «nr^'"*<"g  that  of  promotion.  This  will 
h^p  base  the  syston  more  on  merit  than 
patronage,  as  employees  advance  to  posi- 
tions of  responsibility  throui^  ability, 
rather  than  polttir^l  Cfaiaer.tinns.  Of 
course,  this  wlU  be  beneficial  to  aU,  since 
the  employees  will  realize  that  quality 
win  result  In  advancement,  tbiss  resulUng 
hi  better  service  to  the  House.  The  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration  vrill  now 
be  able  to  devote  their  time  to  other, 
more  inuxvtant  matters. 

I  offer  these  reforms  in  the  sincere  be- 
lief that  they  are  needed.  They  are  needed 
to  help  us  use  and  distribute  our  time 
more  wisely.  They  will  let  us  take  an- 
other small  step  towards  making  this 
Congress  more  open  and  more  repre- 
sentative. We  are  writing  into  tbe  rules 
provisions  to  protect  the  minority,  to 
guarantee  their  rights,  and  hdp  them 
provide  a  ctnstructive  altemtlve.  The 
cumulative  effect  of  all  these  reforms 
wiU  be  to  increase  the  trust  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  in  our  abUl^  to  respond  to 
changing  needs  and  condltionB. 


RBCOMFPTATIOW  OP  MHJTARY 
RETIRED  PAY 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Dtckihsow)  Is  recognlied 
for  15  mlimtes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Repreeentotives  conferees  on 
the  Military  I^oourement  Act  have  a 
unique  opportimlty  to  eliminate  an  In- 
justice endured  by  oih"  retired  mHHary 
for  nearly   15   yeare.   They   have   ttie 
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uuMjftiuUty  to  affTM  with  tta*  Senate 
■TMiiiliiifint  t»  tbto  bin  to  pvovUto  tt»t 
•ay  am^tm  or  fwoMr  ■MBtlMr  oi  M^ 
nnlflBnned  muvIum  ^w  to  ■■*  M  or  oldff 
MMl  te  enlMMi  to  wttred  py  la_t«»et 
prior  to  JtaMHUT  1. 1971,  w  ui*4  be  oDowetf 
to  reecMivwte  this  pay  baaed  <m  the  rates 
te  effect  January  1,  irra.  The  amend- 
ment ateo  allowa  reeompatation  for  eome 
retinee  with  dlaabflitlee  ot  30  percent 
and  more  and  permits  both  erroaps  to 
beneAt  from  the  consimjer  price  Index 
formtda. 

As  a  lenf-tlme  oupportCT  ot  military 
leuiuiputatton  and,  at  the  same  Ume, 
as  an  advocate  of  fiscal  reaponsibUlty.  I 
feel  this  amendment  is  reasonaide.  First, 
it  is  a  step  toward  mendhit  a  hnak  in 
faith  wtth  the  men  and  women  of  oar 
milfonned  serrlces  and.  second,  it  ao- 
thorlns  eziw»ditm«s  whl^  liaTe  already 
been  accemited  for  in  the  President's 
mngex. 

X  reallsB  that  some  will  argue  that  we 
should  ha-*«  beartags  on  an  Issue  of  such 
masnitude  as  reeomptitatifn,  and  I  agree 
that  we  sbocdd.  Howerer.  we  should  have 
dealt  with  reeompatation  Itmar  before 
now.  and  since  we  hate  not,  I  feel  that 
we  can  do  no  less  than  to  gfre  promi>t 
attention  to  the  r^lght  of  those  who  laid 
their  Btbs  on  the  Mne  to  preeerre  om- 
heritage,  not  Just  because  the  law  de- 
manded it  but  because  they  were  com- 
mitted and  served  voluntarfly  until  they 
had.  by  Tirtue  of  their  sacrifices,  attained 
retirement. 

Of  an  the  recomputation  proposals, 
and  there  have  been  many,  this  amend- 
ment is  the  most  conservative.  It  is  not 
a  runaway  bill  and  reQuIres  less  money 
thtvn  any  of  the  others  that  have  been 
offered.  As  you  know,  the  President  has 
recommended  that  recomputation  take 
place  and  his  plan  wm  cost  |4  billion 
more  than  the  amendment.  Purthermore, 
fuH  recominitation,  which  I  have  sup- 
ported in  the  past,  would  cost  approzi- 
matdy  I1S4  blllian  between  now  and  the 
year  SOOO. 

We  are  currently  giving  the  lowest  rate 
to  the  oldest  group  of  retirees,  because 
salaries  in  the  service  have  been  raised 
year  after  year  slnee  1968  when  the  re- 
computation principle  was  set  aside. 
The  raises  are  Just,  but  the  man  who 
served  his  country  Just  as  long  before 
1958,  and  for  less  money,  now  gets  50 
percent  less,  in  many  eases,  than  the  man 
who  retired  last  year  or  the  year  before 
in  the  same  grade. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  whole 
military  retirement  system  is  becoming 
unreasonable  in  cost  and  unmanageable 
and  we  should  put  a  new  system  in 
motion  which  Includes  the  idea  of  con- 
tributing amounts  to  be  paid  in  by  the 
military  persetmd  in  question.  By  all 
means,  let  us  make  a  study  and  oome  up 
with  a  more  sound,  reaaonable.  workable, 
fair  system;  but.  in  the  meantime,  we 
have  an  obligation  to  our  retired  military 
personnel  now,  and  I  believe  we  must  not 
lose  this  opportunity  to  fuLflU  that 
obligation. 


aaa  (Mr.  WUnD  is  recognlEed  for  5  inln- 


BENEPITS  FOR  VnPTNAM  VETERANS 

Xha  SPEAKER.  Xftider  a  pMvious  order 

of  the  House,  the  gentlenum  from  Kan- 


WXNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 

been  said  abovt  the  idlght  of  the  Viet- 
nam v«C«ran.  Tbtn  appoan  to  b»  a  «on- 
tteulng  e«mlnwersy  over  the  ade<iuaey  of 
benefits  extended  to  this  most  deserving 
group  of  our  Nation's  defenders. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  I  am  aware  of  the  deep 
hiterest  of  our  committee  in  fulfilling 
this  Nation's  oMigatlon  to  its  Vietnam 
era  veterans.  I,  of  course,  tntensely  share 
that  Interest.  Pulfllling  trds  obligation  is, 
to  me,  a  matter  of  Justice  and  national 
honor. 

I  am  somewhat  smprised  and  dis- 
mayed, therefore,  to  read  such  state- 
ments as,  "They  are  the  most  shabbOy 
treated  veterans  In  our  history."  I  can- 
not accept  the  premise,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
veterans  of  any  war  are  shabbily  treated. 

It  Is  generally  recognlaed  that  the 
United  States  has  the  most  generous  and 
comprehensive  program  of  veterans' 
benefits  of  any  natlen  in  the  world.  Viet- 
nam veterans  participate  in  theee  bene- 
fits to  the  same  degree  as  veterans  of 
previous  conflicts.  In  the  current  fiscal 
year,  this  Oovemment  will  spend  almost 
$12  billion  on  veterans'  programs. 
These  ftmds  help  to  provide  education 
and  Job  training  benefits  for  Vietnam  era 
veterans.  Monthly  compensation  pay- 
ments for  the  service  connected  disabled 
of  an  wars  and  the  survivors  of  our  war 
dead  are  provided  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Peiudons  are  authorized  for  those  war 
veterans  who  are  in  flnarMdal  need.  Home 
loan  guarantees  by  the  Ooveniment  have 
enabled  thoussuids  of  veterans  to  ptir- 
ehase  the  home  of  their  choice.  Addi- 
tlonaUy,  we  are  providing  hospitalization 
for  sick  and  needy  veterans  of  an  wars. 

Now,  this  Is  not  to  say  that  we  should 
rest  on  our  laurels,  or  that  there  is  no 
room  for  improvement  in  the  benefits 
offered  to  Vietnam  veterans.  There  are 
three  areas  in  particular  that  concern 
me,  and  require  our  positive  action  If  the 
benefits  are  to  be  meaningful. 

First,  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that 
spiraling  costs  of  education  have  far  ex- 
ceeded the  increased  cost  of  living.  Now. 
I  have  heard  it  said  that  today's  veteran 
wants  the  same  G.I.  bfll  education  pro- 
gram that  was  available  to  the  World 
War  n  veteran.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, on  the  other  hand,  has  taformed 
me  that  a  large  percentage  of  ctirrent 
veteran-students  would  receive  less 
monetary  b^ieflts  if  they  were  paid  on 
the  same  basts  as  their  World  War  n 
predecessors.  Cwnparlng  the  World  War 
n  OJ.  bin  with  today's  biH  is  like  com- 
paring apirfes  with  oranges.  The  cost  of 
living  has  increased,  but  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation has  increased  even  more. 

World  War  n  veterans  had  a  cdling 
on  their  combined  liicome  from  wages 
and  educational  allowances.  There  Is  no 
ceiling  on  today's  OX  bill.  The  World 
Wu  n  veteran  had  48  months  of  en- 
titlement but  the  Vietnam  veteran  has 
a  predischarge  educational  program,  and 
high  schooil  remedial  and  refresher  edu- 
cation program  with  no  chargre  against 
his  entiUemoit.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
extremely  dUQcidt  to  make  comparisons. 
The  imiwitaat  point,  however,  is  that  the 


Vietnam  vctcnuk  amiwrtiijr  neads  m 
increase  in  his  monthly  benefits  thai  h 


«B  • 


ceals.  I  am  bopiAd  tk»»  tiM 

flenato  ean  Mm  read    

Mitatantial  laetwutt  tti  pasruHBta. 

An  cqaaUy  importiii*  topla  that  Is  ds- 
servlng  of  eengt—lfwal  atf—tloa  b 
cmptoyment  cpportiBatttr.  TMa  adrntsis- 
tratlon  la  alreiuly  foeuataw  tlM  qwtllght 
of  pablie  attrition  mxa  the  need  for  Jab 
omxirtuni^  for  the  retamiac  vetenn. 
President  Mlxon's  Joba  for  Trtwam 
Oommittee,  with  the  oooperatteB  of  Pa«- 
eral  agcnelea,  Stat*  and  local 
ments,  veteran^  organizatloDs, 
and  labor,  waged  an  InteiiBtva  eampatga 
that  reaolted  In  ttM  emptaymcnt  or 
placement  in  Job  training  «t  at  least  U 
million  vcterana  during  ttm  19  monttH 
ending  June  30. 

Despite  this  Herculean  effort,  maeh 
remains  to  be  accomiHlahad.  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  wm  be  aide  to  enact  legl^ 
tioD  that  will  improve  even  more  fl» 
Qovemment's    aptendid    effort   in  tfak 


Ptnally,  Mr.  Speaker,  tbt  his^i-eaai  of 
booBtng  has  made  it  virtoaUy  impoai- 
bte  for  the  yoimg  veteran  to  take  advan- 
tage of  tiie  home  loan  gnazantr  prot^ 
aions  at  the  OX  biU.  It  la  caaentlal  that 
we  develop  a  program  ttiai  will  make  It 
possible  for  todajr'a  nicran  to  be  able 
to  buy  a  home  in  the  current  marlni. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  awroval  <d  meaaares 
to  accomplish  these  purpoaes  will  aeeoit 
our  continuing  resoiiUkm.  "to  care  for 
him  who  shaU  have  borne  the  battle." 


NEEDED  LEGISLATION  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prevjous 
order  of  the  House.  Ihe  gentleman  froai 
Michigan  (Mr.  Haxvkt).  is  itrognlBHl 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HARVEY.  Mr.  l^^eaker.  I  wb 
Ideaoed  to  note  that  tlie  House  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Meana  Jta*  last  week 
acted  favorably  on  H.R.  IMM,  a  bill  that 
is  deelgned  to  eliminate  some  of  the  ia- 
equitlea  in  the  Federal-State  ezteaDdeil 
unemiAoyment  compeuatlon  program. 
The  eoioaiittee  has  reported  this  Ull  to 
the  fuU  Hbiise,  and  I  would  like  to  taring 
it  to  the  attention  o<  my  coUeagnea  at 
this  tine  because  it  wiU  provide  some 
additional  unemployment  oompcnaatioo 
to  thoee  States  which  have  previously 
lost,  or  are  about  to  lose,  their  Federal- 
State  extended  benefita. 

In  a  period  of  unacceptable  unemploy- 
ment, it  seems  ridiculous  to  me  that 
States  slwuld  be  losing  benefits  because 
their  unemployment  does  not  equal  UO 
percent  of  a  given  base  period.  Such  a 
formula  makes  it  extremely  difficult,  in 
periods  of  proloxwed  unemployment,  for 
a  State  to  qmlify  fw  these  Federal- 
State  extended  toen^lts.  My  hraw  State 
of  Michigan,  for  examine,  has  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  9.8  percent,  and  an 
liwured  tmemjdoynMnt  rate  of  4Jt  per- 
cent.  Yet  it  does  not  qualify  for  Ptederai- 
State  extended  benefits  beeause  this  rate 
is  not  20  percent  greater  than  the  aver- 
age rate  tar  1970  and  1971. 

HJt.  15824  corrects  tWs  anocMly  ^ 
deleting  the  120-percent  requhemant 
from  the  "off"  trlgser  of  the  Ptedersl- 
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At  tte  wane  ttnae,  I 
the  Boom  Committee  on 
Labor  wfll  eontinae  tia 


irtagtb^ 

jJS^JS^^IIi'^Mtels^  Btetaawttb 
^MuaA  WHBWkmBcnt  rate  o<  4  p«^ 
t  or  BMxa  viB  be  able  to  qioaUd^  f  or  Ml 
^i4»M^-«^i   ui  varica  of 
y«vldedHA.U«Mla 

•jbera  ai»  aeveral  ottier 
IB  tbe  Fadaral  State 

tortamately.  BA.  1M34  doaa  n«i 

IMI  to  tbeae  adltttlanal 
^  for  that  leawM.  1 1 
1A4S  oa  Augart  t.  TlM 
Boblem  wtth  tbe  tadattnc  law  ia  tto  fail- 
He  to  deal  with  poefcala  of  penietent  un- 
jto  av  Biciitb 
DMriet.   for  eaampl 
(:uMaaniiBaa«lagrmaBkrate  _ 
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REMARKS  BT  JANE  FONDA 
AND  BAM8K7  CLARK 

The  SFBAXKR.  Itader  a  prwlooi 
ortbr  of  tbe  Meow,  tbe  gianiiasn  tnm 
Alabaaa  dfr.  Mttaoaa)  la 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Ur.  Ctoeaker.  X 1 
day  to 


Mr.  BROWN  ef  MBdrican.  Mr 

BJt  18943  la  dreigiMwl  to  eocreci  thb  today.  I  have  introdaeed  a  aaod 

law.  Under  ny  biH.  Btatea  would  coo-  g^a  ttt  tbe  CiaiuuauHy  Baboal  Center  __ 

ttane  to  receive  both  extended  and  oner-  DcvelopBMnt  Act.  WhBe  I  am  te  whole-  efaatomaa  «f  the 

■Buy  naei^kvaMDi  eoaoiMoaatkm  ao  hearted  acraeoMnt  with  tbe  «hii  of  Otauadttee    —^ 

ta«  as  aiv  eooatv  to  the  State  had  on-  other  similar  bBb  bikudaeed  thb  aaa-  mlttea  for 

aevlnyaMni  ratea  wceefflng  the  mhol-  n/tcm.  aad  iiuuidn  «ba  inak  BMtf  for  mum  caM.  X 

■am  aeeepted  lea^  for  each  procram.  end  totee  af  tbe  i  uiiiiaurf  aehoel  em-  tetiMar  Ovcaii  of 

lfaai.BA.l«a«Sanidd  provide  Mk^iigan  ter  eaoo«t»  Z  bailsve  eartata  ehangBB  to 

with  eonttowd  anenphvaMDt  beoeAka  the  pwrWeai  ef  tbe  pranaaad  act  win  during  her  reeant  vbH  to 

lor  as  loiw  aa  aoor  vamti  te  the  Stote  materlaBy  advanee  the  davrioiaDflBt  of  be 

lemained  above  the  aceeptahki  levda.  community  school  eenteca.  qaaMon  «f 

A  seeoM  aquect  of  HJl.  15824  that  i  woold  nfea  to  gndefuity  acknowledge  did  eoDanlt  treaNMi.  I 

mliht  cause  unnecessary  delays  before  the  gyt^nrm  i  have  reeelvad  te  tbii  tan-  DopartaaaBrl  wffl 

a^i -  •■' ^    t  ■■*!  ■   t      >•-  • A. <^ -      ■   -■- 


Mates  ean  reoefva  theee  addnkmal  •■-    portaat  aarttar  frtaa  Dr. 

tended  beneHta.  riiodd  the  biB  paes.  is    ^imm  af  the  OoBb«b  of 

Om  leiiuhwaifc  for  enatdteg  legiabt-    weatem  MicWian  Itetventtr 

ttaa  on  the  Stete  level.  No  Federal  money    staff.  After  a  careful  atady  of  the  ^ 

aa  be  avaUabtote  States  anttt  they  taring    propoaed  letfWatlfln.  Dr.  Sandberg     _ 

UMir  own  Uwa  into  conidlaBce  with  the    (Mted  eertata  cbaiwee  and  addttfaaia.  VJS.  Mtaamr 

Mdnal  statute,  and  If  the  Oongreaa  acts    xte  taiH  thai  X  have  InirodDoed  todagr  TUted    Itortti    

OB  HR.  15624  before  adjournment,  it    yy.^^wy<»  aiaat  of  tbaM  aanoetkBa.  critidaed  ear  tnaolveBMnt  te ,. 

^gfat  be  difaesit  for  aoaaa  States  to  re-       m^  vanhai  of  Uto  Oaaaaanttar  ^ebeol  Asia.  Ifir.  CSaa*  haa  branded  fhe  tMted 

oaM  their  Ugblehiraa  and  paes  the  proper    center  Do  leluw 

»">'~«'~->*-  y\fr^     "'  '■  *^"^  ^""i-    »  natlind  uaiaash  aad  deeetoaaaBt  haaa  Sde  laidrtiia  tea 
IbmlfiBlbenofliAddgaaaBdtotbaap-    cento-forttw 

STBiaiate  leaden  af  the  MkhlgaaLagia-    adacittca  et  eoL^.— ^ .     . 

htarc  to  inforaa  thote  that  BLR.  15C34    ttow^boat  the  caantiT.  nda  canter  wan.   Ob              .. 

b  pending  te  the  Baaee  and  thai  the    ^gi^  perform  tbe  ewniiiw  and  baalc  aenHMaen  frete  WbrinfuN  <MBr. 

State  iiwnnineat  shoidd  pzepaxa  ttadf .    ftsMttaa  of  atarteg. 

wfaoi  the  leglalatare  retunw  te  Sepiem-    nwmhiatinc  iiiiiiaBl  liifuiaiaHiai  Urn  thr  Tdoaotwaattoi 

ber.  to  amend  State  law  sfaoukl  the    ^MiCBB  i«aietea  pattklpatteg  te  the    a j  oaa*  bat  I  «• 

Oowreaa  act  It  waald  be  aafertaaate    pngmn.  "^  mtttwm  ma  ta*  hh7  «»  ■«"'  — 

If  Mlfdilaan.  or  aag  States  leataneevkg-       m  addtttea.  every  State  1  laMiiaiity  ^'^'^ 

for  wUA  tt  waa  eailllKl    aetaDel  rwaHteator  wodU  be  reoaized  to  ur.  fikieakBr.  I  cannot  hdp  bat  aBC»- 

lunofttteteabttfcyof  thelocallegb-    attend  bahdng  aeminars  peeeeiibed  by  tfon  the  pairiollwn  of  aa  hnmUma  who 

to  peaa  Oe  naccasary  y^*a«"g    the  neiiibeiiiiar  of  Wtaatbai  before  bnuukhboouat^asaciinitealfirthclr 

legbtetkB.                                                 tte  laaii  iiaiiitatlti  af  ftai  Staitfli  pro-  acttona  agataet  a  OwmmnUt  ICaaon 

anrh«  lapaited  oal  HJl.  ISO*.  I    grana.  I  wartfl  IIb  to  qaato  Dtoa  Sand-  that  hae  been  eaxrytng  co  a  war  of  ag- 

woald  hope  ttaii  the  Ways  and  lAaaa    bergea  tbcaeedfariuebaicqidreaBeBt:  giiiirinn  fbr  aver  10  3y^  »  pomiftuntti 

committee  waaatceBBlderlhleaabfeet       luay  pvogru*  ot  ais  aMgoBuda  ha^  watian that hae ee^ttnted to »*f^ 

dooad. Many  Stataaaraexperieactag  the    tx^staitodlwimmg than  aiiop«atmg net-  of  apiirtateaHgy  BS^  ?f/!0^!T^ 

Prolileaa  of  pocAate  vi  10^  iHiempley-    wo*  wm  sutumaticmny  mpp^  w*  Mtev*  In  the  pa^  ™™^^"J|~^"  ™ 

ment,  and  untn  the  Congress  acta  to    ti»»t  this  la  a  faiae  Mnunption.  w«  •!«>  be-  Americans  have  glvea  XDtar  uvea  ao  m- 
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diTidoals  such  u  Jane  Pooda  and  Ram- 
sey Clark  have  the  right  to  speak  freeiy. 
I  cherish  the  first  amcDdment  to  the  Con- 
•tltution  as  much  as  any  Amerif*n  but 
I  bcUere  this  safeguard  has  been  badly 
abused  bar  the  statements  of  Miss  Fonda 
and  Mr.  Clark. 

The  65,000  Americans  who  have  died 
in  Vietnam  and  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  died  In  earlier  conflicts  did  not 
^ve  their  lives  so  Miss  Fonda  could  urge 
American  trooiM  in  South  Vietnam  to 
stop  fighting  or  so  Mr.  Clark  could  brand 
us  as  criminals 

•The  morality  of  the  war  in  Vietnam  is 
not  the  question.  Individuals  and  groups 
in  the  lAiited  States  have  the  right  to 
peacefully  protest  our  Involvement  there 
and  this  right  I  do  not  questicsi.  What  I 
do  queetioD  is  the  right  of  Miss  Fonda 
to  urge  our  servicemen  to  quit  fighting 
and  the  rli^t  ol  Mr.  Clark  to  brand  our 
actlMis  in  Vietnam  as  criminal. 

I  do  not  view  the  X3B.  action  in  Viet- 
nam as  bflpg  criminal  or  inhumane.  If 
Miss  Fonda  and  Mr.  CSark  do,  I  am  sure 
Alabamlans  could  be  coimted  on  to  ih^)- 
vlde  the  necessary  money  to  purchase 
cne-way  tickets  for  these  characters 
back  to  Hanoi. 


CARE   FOR  THE   MENTALLY   ILL 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  OoifZALB)  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Bfr.  Speako".  the 
whole  npeetnmi  of  medical  care  and 
health  facilities  in  our  country  has.  as 
BKMt  d  us  reallae.  not  k^t  pace  with 
the  needs  ot  the  people. 

Further,  the  greatly  abused  st^^child 
of  me«Ucal  care— care  for  the  mentally 
iUh— te  further  behind  than  all  other  as- 
pects of  healthcare. 

Because  of  this  lag  there  continues  to 
be  great  misunderstanding,  even  amoig 
those  who  should  know  better,  as  to  what 
mental  illness  is  all  about.  Then  are 
ttmes  when  it  seems  that  the  general 
poptilous  is  more  acutely  aware  of  what 
the  needs  are  in  this  respect  and  what 
the  variables  are  in  terms  of  types  of 
mental  illness,  than  those  in  the  mass 
media  whose  interests  are  not  frequently 
directed  toward  health  problems,  par- 
UraUrly  mental  health  problems. 

Soeh  words  as  "achiaophrenia"  or 
"schlaophranle"  are  overused  in  news 
stories  to  connote  various  forms  of  men- 
tal maladies,  and  invariably  it  is  nevw 
explained  to  the  reading  public  that  there 
are  at  least  seven  different  categories  of 
schiioi:^renla  with  greatly  varying  char- 
acteristics. For  eatanqde.  if  a  klllar  is  de- 
scribed as  sehlacHEthrenic.  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  thoee  who  mi^t  not  know  about 
the  vartoos  categories  of  schiacwihrenla 
might  believe  that  all  sehlaophrenlcs  are 
potential  klUers.  <ff  the  llkdlhood  of  their 
killing  someone  is  much  grcato'  than  that 
of  the  average  parson.  However,  the 
truth  Is  that  many,  iriioee  iOnesses  have 
been  described  as  wchl«H>hrenla,  would 
not  even  hurt  a  fly.  Many  in  this  das- 
alflcatlon.  doctors  at  psychiatry  will  UH 
yxM,  ml^t  hurt  themselves,  but  they 
would  not  inflict  harm  on  others. 


To  further  lUmtrate  how  the  word  has 
inereastngly  become  overused  one  has 
onJy  to  read  a  number  of  articles  on 
the  subject  by  doeton  at  psychiatry  to 
learn  that  If  everyone  who  is  called 
schlKHJhrenle  in  our  country  reaUy 
has  schlsophrenla  thai  there  are  more 
schizt^hrenics  in  the  United  States  than 
anywhere  else  in  the  world. 

Also,  those  doctors  of  psychiatry  who 
are  C(Hisldered  'radical"  rather  than 
tradltionalistic  write  articles  to  the  efifect 
that  schizophrenia  does  not  exist — that 
It  is  Just  a  mjrth. 

By  making  this  point  I  do  not  want 
it  to  be  interpreted  that  I  am  making 
a  strong  criticism  of  mass  communica- 
tions In  tenns  of  its  usage  of  such  words 
as  schizophraila.  The  main  problem  lies 
in  the  necessity  of  the  writer  of  the  news 
story  getting  as  succinct  a  description 
of  the  reasons  for  a  person's  actions  as 
possible.  In  any  given  situation,  a  psy- 
chiatrist or  more  than  one  psychiatrist 
attonpts  to  describe  the  situati<»i  simply 
to  the  reporter,  knowing  full  well  that 
the  case  is  not  one  which  can  be  de- 
scribed simply. 

However,  what  I  have  just  discussed  is 
among  the  more  complex  of  our  Nation's 
mottal  health  problems. 

What  we  have  to  face,  first  of  all.  Is 
that  we  are  not  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
miore  ordinary,  day-to-day,  occasional 
type  of  mental  health  problem  of  which 
almost  everyone  knows. 

These  are  the  momentary  "break- 
downs" which  occur  in  persons  who  are 
facing  extreme  persoiuil  crises,  or  cases 
of  completely  deUlltating  exhaustion 
and  nervous  fatigue  which  result  from 
overwork  and  lack  of  sleep. 

We  have  fsu:iUtated  several  programs 
for  drug  addiction  and  alcoh(^ism,  still 
other  mental  health  problems,  but  we 
still  do  not  have  adequate  faculties  for 
all  those  who  need  and  seek  help  with 
these  problems. 

Primarily,  we  have  to  face  realistically 
the  fact  that  every  human  being  has  his 
or  her  breaking  point:  however,  the  fact 
that  someone  has  broken  at  some  point 
or  the  other  does  not  make  him  or  her 
any  less  worthy  to  have  responsibility 
and  to  hold  a  position  of  Importance. 
Feeble  who  are  wise  about  hfe,  even 
though  they  may  not  have  a  great  deal 
of  formal  education,  are  sensitive  to  the 
fact  that  the  Intelligent,  intense  and 
higjily  capable  people  are  often  prone  to 
drive  themselves  bieyond  human  mental 
and  physical  endurance. 

Tbe  nature  of  today's  society  is  such 
that  such  Instances  are  more  common 
than  is  generally  known.  And,  as  these 
cases  go  untreated.  Americans  generally 
become  less  and  less  healthy. 

Those  who  realize  they  must  seek  help 
often  times  do  not  find  it  in  our  country, 
especially  In  the  smaller  townships  and 
even  the  smaUer  metropolitan  regions. 

Many  who  seek  vppointmmts  with 
psychiatrists  who  have  good  reputations 
are  told  frankly  that  unless  they  have 
the  funds  to  pay  the  135  to  $60  an  hour 
fees,  they  should  seek  help  elsewhere. 

At  least  some  of  these  eventually  wind 
up  In  a  hospital.  If  it  Is  in  a  private  hos- 
pital, it  is  at  an  exorUtant  rate,  and 


(tf  tentlmes  they  do  not  get  appreeiataiy 
better  by  the  hoq^itallBstlflo  beeaiise  af 
the  mtle  time  tbete  theraptat  has  to 
spend  with  them. 

Paradoxically,  despite  the  terrible  rep. 
utation  that  various  State  ho^itals  have 
as  far  as  cotuMttona  are  eoneemed,  maaay 
persons  actuaUy  get  more  help  threu^ 
the  low-rate  hoq^ital  care  beeauae  of  the 
dedication  and  sincerity  of  purxioee  at 
the  therapists  in  many  ct  these  institu- 
tions. However,  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  our  State  hospitals  are  over- 
crowded and  undovtaffed,  and  despite 
the  dedication  of  some  of  the  pers<Kmel, 
not  nearly  enough  can  be  aeeomidlsfaed. 

The  main  thing  that  we  need  is  pre- 
ventative mental  health  care,  becaaw 
the  ccmsensus  of  opinion  in  moital 
health  groups  today  is  to  keep  the  pa- 
tient functioning  at  some  level  and  out 
of  the  hospital,  if  at  all  possible. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  as  wen  as  count- 
less others  that  I  wish  to  Join  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bUl  introduced  by  asy 
dltlngulshed  coUeagoe,  the  HonmiMe 
MicHAKi.  J.  HARMifGTON,  Dcmocrat  of 
Massachusetts,  which  win  provide  com- 
prehensive mental  health  coverage  to 
all  Americans  through  a  program  of  na- 
tional health  Insurance.  A  major  thrust 
of  the  bill  is  that  of  preventing  mental 
Illness,  and  this  is,  of  course,  as  I  said 
above,  essential  for  the  weU-belng  at  our 
society. 

Although  the  biU  Is  comprehensive  la 
scope,  I  know  that  It  is  not  a  panacea 
to  our  national  mental  health  problaiu, 
even  if  It  is  enacted  and  fidly  imple- 
mented. 

There  is  no  way  to  guard  against  the 
himian  fallings  that  make  what  appears 
to  be  on  paper  an  ideal  program  less 
than  effective;  neverthdess,  we  must 
try  and  get  this  legislation  enacted  as 
quickly  as  possible  if  we  are  even  to 
come  close  to  meeting  the  mental  health 
crisis  in  our  country. 


NASA  REFUSES  TO  SUPPLY  DE- 
TAILED INFORMATION  ABOUT 
SPECIAL  ENVELOPES  ON  APOLLO 
15 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (BSr.  Aspm),  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  li«r.  Speaker,  on  July  18 1 
called  on  NASA  to  dismiss  the  three 
ApoUo  15  astronauts  from  the  space  pro- 
gram for  trying  to  smugi^e  400  specially 
stamped  and  eanetied  env^opes  aboard 
ApoUo  15,  with  the  intention  of  later 
selling  them  for  their  per8<»al  profit.  At 
that  time.  I  also  asked  the  OAO  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  astronauts  had  vio- 
lated any  Federal  laws. 

In  response  to  my  request,  OAO  wrote 
to  NASA  asking  the  space  agency  to 
detail  more  thoroughly  than  it  had  in 
public  the  facts  surroun<Ung  the  three 
astronauts'  scheme.  However.  NASA  has 
written  the  OAO,  which  forwarded  a 
c(my  of  the  letter  to  me,  that  because  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Senate  Aero- 
nautical and  as)»ee  Sciences  committee 
are  both  currmtly  kxAdng  into  the  case 
for  possible  violations  of  Federal  law  by 
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„,,_' tbt  — tw—  , 
0^  laws,  bat  itot^teal  to 
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^^  is  feie»mbia  and  teuay  «  . 

nstrMdy  rane^  that  KABA 

t0  Itfda  and  haa  net 


iMots'  scheme.  ^ 

Thtn  are  extremdy  Important  qoes- 
ttBOf  of  facts  surxounSng  tfala  eontro- 
vany  which  have  not  yet  been  made  pab- 
^  Wat  csaoplra.  wbs  in  HABA,  bcaidaB 
ths  astranauta  knew  of  tbair  schrme? 
Bnr  did  the  env^topea  get  stamped,  both 
wbre  the  actnaiaata  left  for  the  moon 
Mi  aft«  they  nfcvnadr  Staca  thdr 
MBti  mn  OMBttared  eaWtanaly 
the  day  ttaar  left  and  after  tticy 

^^ ed.  la  not  M;  IflCily  that  bt^  If  ASA 

rtm.t«i«  would  have  been  aware  Vbat  the 
ngtioBauCs  took  490  special  envetoipes 

On  Jtdy  18  I  put  some  questions  di- 
netly  to  NASA.  One  of  the  qoeatlaas  I 
lAad  then  was  wfaeOicr  NAaAvma  aware 
§liK9  Other  aatranaBka  on  prevfoos  mla- 
ataea  who  had  eencaeted  similar  irfans. 
2 1^  fCBI  waiting  for  an  answer  almost 
1  nonth  later. 

Ifr.  Dtwi^fT  NASA's  ostridi-Uke  ac- 
thn  of  trying  to  boxy  its  head  In  the  sand 
nd  not  even  answer  factual  qnestlnnw 
win  not  work.  I  hopa  the  space  agency 
win  realize  this  and  begin  to  respaad 
^mair  and  pulBiidy  to  all  reqoeats  for 
•lijeetive  infonaatlcn  eoneennlBg  the 
ttcee  astronauts'  eavdepe  scheme. 


BEINTRCH>UCTIOir  Of  PRISON  RE- 
FORM ACT  OV  1872,  H.R.  15765 

The  SPEAKlSt.  Uhder  a  previous  order 
cCtbe  wp^im.  the  geotlunan  from  Psnn- 
irlvania  (Mr.  Siubbc)  .  la  recopilaed  for 
KaiBntes. 

Mr.  wTTjnigart  iir.  Spaakcr,  the  riots 
at  Atttea.  HMmeaburg  ta  o^^  own  north- 
east FhiladdiAiia  district,  vad  In  prisons 
Bear  Wa^fatngten,  are  irrefotaMe  evi- 
dence of  the  failure  of  America's  cor- 
rectlonal  institutions. 

Hot  on^  are  prison  conriltlnna  caua- 
lag  dlsmptien  and  dlasaflsf actkm  behind 
Vrison  walls,  bat  tbegr  are  aim  contrawt- 
iog  to  this  country's  ever-growing  crime 

Tbday  we  have  over  400.000  persons 
lodnd  up  in  our  prisons  and  Jaila.  Nlna- 
tam  out  of  20  ptlaonars  eventually  win 
be  relcaaed.  It  is  eatinatad  that  t«o- 
thicds  of  these  wiU  then  go  on  to  eeaa- 
adt  addtttenal  and  often  anre  aerloos 


Jn  tact.  It  Is  said  19iat  four  oat  at  fhre 
Menies  are  committed  fay  "graduates" 
of  our  "concctlanar'  InBtftntfana.  In- 
stead at  preparteg  priMoogan  for  a  ra- 
sumptkm  of  normal  Ufa  ia  tha 
Bity  upon  reicaaa,  ow  ccrrectloeal 
tntlons  are — ^ra^ier — <<ni«h<tiy 
for  the  lesirioni  in  crime  and  vUdenee 
learned  on  She  streets. 

The  majodtr  ot  today's  pclsona  aae 
hnprteBsjy  oivatcrcwdad»  outaoadad  and 
iBolatad.  They  hoaaa  ttcusawds  at  of- 


axsd  raereaittgoal  and 
on  any  itgnffli'ii'it  acal 
czmens. 

In  dmrt.  as  pointed  ont  by  the  Presi- 
dent's   f-ntwnHMlnin    gU    CtfOM    aodtha 

AdoalnistrattoB  (tf  Jtistlee.  the  condlttms 
in  which  most  oStaidBa  Bve  "ore  ttia 
poorest  poBsfUe  preparatinn  for  their 
socoessfol  re-entry  into  society,  and 
often  merely  rdnf area  in  them  a  pattern 
of  manipidatlan  or  dflatracUveuess.'* 

If  we  aertaudy  want  to  rednee  laia 
mmttmr'  of  xcpeateTi  and  cut  grinat.  we 
most  reftarm  our  pttna  system  wlUiont 
further  delay. 

In  order  to  meet  tSris  pressing  need  I 
have  introduced  the  "Prison  Reform  Act 
of  ifTT* — H.B.  19705 — wtttch  was  pre- 
pared with  taw  h^  and  advice  of  ttw 
staff  of  tlte  Governor  of  ^misjlvanla. 
MQfeon  J.  fltaapp.  The  yiuDoaal  amends 
the  Oumlhua  Crime  Ctaxttrol  and  8Bfe 
Streets  Act  of  IMS.  R  provides  inereMed 
•sststanee  to  tite  States  to  devdop  eflEee- 
tive  eorreetiomd  ptogiaBia  by  idaelng 
greater  emphasiH  en  prut*«"M  and  ac- 
tion md  by  streamlining  aAxdntetrstfve 
iwocedm-es.  _      ^ 

The  itYO  amendUKBt*  to  the  Oiwiilhiw 
CrlBW  CbnAiol  and  Sife  Streets  Ad  of 
iMt  made  avaHriUe  to  the  States  and 
leeaBtles  a  special  ptagram  of  grants 
■pecifleally  for  the  ImprovemeBt  of  cor- 
reetteeal  fadlltiea,  yrogjama,  and  prae- 
tiees.  Tte  law  pravided_  ttiat  not 
ttkSB  30  percent  of  Uie  nBs 
for  general  law  enforcement 
should  be  aUaeatad  to  teirMHenal 
acttrtlka. 

The  Ptisoa  Reform  Act  of  1973,  bew^ 
ever.  bKreaaee  the  percenter  to  40  per- 
cent, ttocretar  doobBng  tte  aaaoost  avtf- 
able  for  eorreetloBal  purposes.  Under 
current  law.  Statea  wfaXdag  to  receive 
assistance  most  anhmit  a  State  plan  for 
corrections  whi(^  meeto  eertoiR  lequira- 
MybfBL 

tlw  leiiliMiMii  for  tte 
cetpt  ol  ancb  aaatstanceL 

m  order  to  raeelve  akt  State  pi 
must  »»«pha*fa»  the  phaalng-otttofj 
sive  and  outmoded 
and  streai  Instead  fha  devatopoMBt  and 
operatinn  of  cemrnimity  haseri  corrae- 

halfway  hauBaa.  peohattew.  pawie;  and 

we  cannot  meeeeafiiDy  rthaWntate 
tSie  oitender  fay  "wanboOBing*  him  in 
fortreasas  located 
from  tlM  vrtan  azeaa  ta  iridch  be  la  ] 
likely  to  return.  Aa  offender's 
begin  la  tta  iiiaaamiiUjr  and  It  Is  to  tha 
cmataxt  of  thia  eoBMiMPily  that  he 
to 


wUh.  a 
ntpist. 
Xverytblng  that  y^cv^  to  tbm  tnniata  tn 

ofMamaUaett 
•M  ttt*  oolaMa.  ■■%  saM***  sf  : 
amy 


are  also  mere  eflbettve  to 
offenders  and  radudnc  teddlvfBa. 

One  of  the  Buat  daaMt 
prison  lifb  is  its  mass  treatment 


28990 

on  earmJttoM  held  to  Wimamsburg  la»t 
Deeember.  Chief  Juatkse  Warren  B. 
Burger  said: 

Th«  flgurw  on  ntmnusy  (of  prlwow)  •»«>• 
ars  anotigli  to  xbmIu  om  with  that  ©rery 
wnMnos  Jmpo««l  oould  lnclud«  •  provision 
th.t  would  BTMt  rrt««  wh«»  ">•  P^" 
bM  tesrned  to  rMd  «id  write,  to  do  simple 
arithmetic,  and  then  to  develop  some  bartc 
•klU  that  1«  saleable  In  the  marketplace  .  .  . 
to  which  he  must  someday  return. 

Tlie  Prtoon  Reform  Act  would  provide 
MBlfltuice  for  the  conducting  of  basic 
e5lnffiit«^  courses  wlthto  our  correctional 
Instttutloiu.  Including  high  school  grad- 
uation eottlvalency  programs  and  study 
raieaM  opportunities  at  the  college  level. 
Funds  are  also  available  for  the  develop- 
ment of  correepondenoe  and  todepend- 
ent  study  programs.  _.  *„. 

Chief  Justice  Burger  also  stressed  tne 
need  for  reereatlonal  facilities  suflOdent 
to  end  the  "terrible  effect  of  boredom, 
frustration  of  onpty  hours  and  potaUess 
^wiutMniM  of  prison  life."  I  am  pleased  to 
note  thai  such  programs  are  also  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  provisions  of 
HJ1.157M.  _  , 

Parhape  one  of  the  worst  fears  the 
average  offender  has  behind  bars  is  that 
of  inness.  According  to  the  recent  na- 
tional Jail  census,  one-half  of  our  jails 
•lone  have  no  medical  treatment  faclll- 
tiea  whatsoever  and  the  treatment  pro- 
grams that  do  exist  are  critlcslly  under- 
manned. Moreover,  despite  the  large 
numb»  <tf  drug  addicted  or  drug  depend- 
oit  offenders  who  comprise  our  prison 
popolAttan—approzimately  30  percent  of 
our  Federal  inmaiea^  for  ezaimrie— prison 
drug  abuae  tnatmoat  programs  are  ex- 
tmaOy  Umltad  to  both  scope  and  supply, 
m  (ttder  to  i«medy  these  shortcomtogs, 
my  bill  provldw  assistance  to  States  for 
^rtf^n«htm  inmate  mental  and  physical 
tealtdK  pnicrams,  todudtog  preventive 
and  corrective  mecttcal,  psychological 
and  pwchiattlc  care  as  well  as  dnig 
treatment  facilities. 

Ftoandal  aaslBtance  is  also  available 
{or  the  ereatton  of  area  parole  boards; 
iwwM^to  giiflfvance  procedures  and  experi- 
mental programs,  such  as  conjugal  llvtog 
projects — an  of  which  are  designed  to  re- 
duce the  tensions  Inherent  to  prison  life 
and  to  better  prepare  the  offender  for  a 
law-abiding  life  to  the  community  upon 
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and  dehumanlxtog  conditions  and  by  de- 
nying him  the  opportunity  to  participate 
to  useful  job-traintog  and  academic  pro- 
grams— ^is  only  self -defeating. 


to  order  to  carry  out  these  programs. 
my  proposal  would  tocrease  significantly 
the  amount  of  assistance  available  to  the 
States.  The  proposed  legislation  would 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  by  authoriztog 
18.75  bttllon  for  fiscal  year  1973  for  all 
programa  to  be  funded  under  title  I  of 
ttato  act.  Fortar  percent  of  this  amount,  or 
tl.l  bfiUon  would  be  allocated  for  cor- 
rections programs  under  Hit.  1S76S.  Un- 
der preaent  law.  however,  only  $1.75  bil- 
hoQ  is  anthorlaed  fOr  general  law  en- 
fOTcemant  purpoaea:  and  only  20  percent 
at  this  amount,  or  $350  million,  is  avail- 
able tor  cocrections  activittes. 

Mr.  e^^eaker,  when  we  put  a  person  be- 
t}inii  bars  we  are  punishing  him  by  de- 
priving him  of  liberty,  the  freedom  we 
all  r'*ff'^«**  so  much.  Further  punishing 
him— by  subjecting  him  to  degradtog 


TAX  CREDIT  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND 
ORADB  SCHOOL  TUITION 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Dulski),  is  recognized 
for  10  mtoutes. 

Mr  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Com- 
mlttM  on  Ways  and  Means  Is  holding 
heartags  this  week  on  a  subject  of  vital 
importance,  public  and  private  education 

This  morning  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
present  my  views  to  the  committee.  Last 
May  I  totroduced  H.R.  15085.  to  permit 
a  credit  against  the  individual  Federal 
income  tax  for  tuition  paid  for  the  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  education  of 
dependents. 

A  somewhat  similar  tax  credit  pro- 
posal is  an  integral  part  of  a  more  com- 
prehensive education  assistance  bill,  HJl. 
16141,  totroduced  by  our  colleague  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Carey  ) ,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  and  the  genUeman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Mills)  .  committee  chair- 
man. I  am  today  totroducing  an  identi- 
cal bill  so  that  I  may  be  identified  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  broad  measure. 

With  private  and  parochial  school  tui- 
tion rates  rising  fast,  it  is  only  reasonable 
that  these  families  receive  some  ttuc  re- 
lief stoce  they  are  assuming  a  burden 
that  otherwise  would  fall  on  the  entire 
community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
I  toclude  the  full  text  of  my  statement 
to  the  committee  today  on  this  pressing 
matter: 

arATEMEMT  BY  HON.  THADDECS  J.  DULSKI 

Mr.  Chairmen.  I  appreciate  your  giving  me 
this  oppojtunlty  to  express  my  views  on  tax 
help  for  families  facing  the  skyrocketing 
costs  of  elementary  and  secondary  education. 

Pot  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
Thaddeus  J.  Dulskl.  Representative  for  the 
4lst  Congressional  District  of  New  York. 

On  last  May  18.  I  introduced  HJl.  16066. 
now  pending  before  your  Committee.  ThU 
bUl  would  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
at  1964  to  allow  a  credit  against  the  Indi- 
vidual mcome  tax  for  tuition  paid  for  the 
elementary  or  secondary  education  of  de- 
pendents. 

A  somewhat  slmUar  tax  credit  proposal  is 
mcluded  In  H3.  16141  which  our  colleague 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Carey,  has  Introduced 
with  co-sponsorahtp  by  the  Chairman  and 
other  members  of  tlie  Committee. 

The  bill  by  Mr.  Carey  and  his  co-sponsors 
goes  beyond  a  tax  credit  and,  while  your 
Committee  is  considering  this  subject.  I 
believe  the  expanded  approach  is  In  order. 
Indeed,  I  am  today  Joining  you  gentlemen 
as  a  co-sponsor  of  the  concept  of  H.R.  16141. 
I  will  drop  the  bUl  in  the  hopper  this  after- 
noon. 

INCXXASES    IN    n)UCATION    COSTS 


My  concern  has  been  focused  In  particular 
on  the  endless  Increases  In  the  cost  of  grade 
and  high  school  education  for  our  chUdren 
m  private  and  parochial  schools. 

I  ^>eak  as  a  parent  who  has  been  through 
the  mUl,  so  to  speak — and  by  my  own  choice. 
I  further  apeak  as  a  former  city  legislator 
who  saw  tbta  mounting  problem  years  ago 
and  attempted  even  then  to  pave  the  way 
for  some  relief. 


As  a  parent,  I  have  baen  fortuaate  to  ba 
able  tmaneiaUy  to  send  aU  my  obUdrea  to 
parochial  schools  and  to  pay  thatr  toMoa. 
But  what  of  thoaa  many  tbontands  o( 
parents  who  cannot  afford  th*  full  burden  at 
tuition  today  and  yet  would  like  to  exerelis 
their  option  to  send  their  children  to  non- 
public schools? 

Before  I  came  to  Congress,  I  was  a  member 
of  the  Common  Counell  of  the  City  of  Baf- 
falo.  New  York.  In  our  dty,  unlike  aaoy 
others,  the  school  budget  Is  part  oi  the  dty 
budget.  It  is  not  handled  as  a  separate  tax 
Item. 

I  realized  even  then  the  crisis  which  was 
developing  in  the  cost  of  operating  the 
parochial  schools.  I  was  aware,  too,  that 
without  those  paroshlal  schools  our  dty 
budget  would  UteraUy  go  through  the  ceUtaig. 

SOTTOHT    HELP   TZAKS   AGO 

I  arranged  a  meetmg  with  the  head  of  the 
local  parochial  school  system  to  dlsciis*  ths 
overall  situation  and  to  see  what  we  might 
do  about  It.  I  Buggeated  that,  befote  the 
situation  got  oranpletely  out  of  hand,  the 
diocese  should  apply  for  school  aid  from  ttis 
city  and  the  stat*. 

My  logic  then,  as  It  Is  today,  is  that  It  It 
only  fair  that  the  people  who  are  helping  to 
hold  down  the  public  school  budget  should 
receive  at  least  some  help  In  return. 

We  had  a  full  discussion  and  I  offered  to 
prepare  such  legislation  as  might  be  neces- 
sary. After  consideration,  the  school  oOetais 
notified  me  that  the  church  hierarchy  bad 
decided  against  seeking  any  school  aid  at 
that  time. 

I  said  then,  and  I  say  again  now:  If  our 
non-public  schools  in  Buffalo  were  to  remain 
closed  in  the  coming  school  year,  there  not 
only  would  be  fiscal  chaoa  in  our  city  but  also 
our  public  school  sjwtem  would  twcome  a 
shambles. 

Property  assessments  already  are  at  the 
full  level  of  taxation.  If  the  public  school 
system  bad  to  take  on  the  job  of  educating 
pupils  now  in  non-pubUc  schcols.  local  tax 
rates  would  have  to  be  increased  tremen- 
dously to  meet  the  additional  costs. 
mxB  ro>  Amx  bkeakthkooch 
Actually,  it  is  reaUy  a  humanitarian  ges- 
ture on  the  part  of  the  Buffalo  diocese  to 
keep  its  schools  open.  Frankly,  for  my  own 
part.  If  there  isn't  a  breakthrotigh  on  aid 
for  non-public  schools,  then  I  am  prepared 
to  see  them  dosed  down  so  the  Impact  of 
their  contribution  to  the  local  budgets  can 
be  realized  ftUly. 

The  old  argument  on  separation  of  Church 
and  State  has  led  to  court  rulings  on  Oov- 
emment  aid,  which  to  my  mind  are  ridicu- 
lous. The  courts  complain  of  their  heavier 
case  load  because  of  new  legislation,  but  they 
ignore  the  problems  they  create  for  them- 
selves by  opening  Pandora's  boxes  time  after 
time. 

The  matter  of  direct  aid  for  non-puhUc 
schools  is  not  within  your  Committee's  prov- 
ince of  course,  but  It  has  a  direct  bearing  on 
the  pending  legislation. 

In  order  to  try  to  meet  rising  costs,  non- 
public school  systems  are  being  forced  to 
raise  their  tuition  rates.  Tuition  rates  In 
Buffalo  have  been  rising  steadily  and  our 
diocese  faces  a  huge  tl.6  mUllon  deficit  this 
fall — that's  before  the  school  year  starts. 

Nevertheless,  the  dloceee  Just  last  week 
decided  to  go  ahead  with  the  1972-73  school 
schedtile  without  change.  Incidentally,  H 
mUIlon  of  that  SI  .6  million  deficit  in  the 
Buffalo  area  stems  from  a  court  Injunction 
barring  State  aid  for  so-called  "mandated 
services." 


I  said  h^on,  I  bate  to  think  what 

I  happsB  to  oar  looel  pwbtte  adwol  «y»^ 

toa  if  the  Jicinaas   ana   Its  perlahaa  waie 

^^^^^  to  aak»  tb.  oaM  'or^rata 
,nd  parod»lal  Kboota.  What  I  do  s^  to  a 
!!LSi*la  JWsrrt  tax  or«m  for  th.  famUlsa 
iTTitfe  partnc  tuitUm  for  their  children. 
S.  oarey  bUl  and  my  bUl  caU  f or  a  tax 
f^i»  and  that  la  Indeed  the  only  fair  ap- 

'*Oi?  formulas  differ.  Mine  has  a  higher 
maximum,  but  I  balleve  the  aUowance  should 
bTnoless  than  the  •«»  marimum  which  Is 
Moulded  by  tba  Oarey  bill. 

Mr.  obalrmaa,  tha  need  for  tax  help  for 
thaw  f  amlllaa.  In  my  opinion.  Is  very  reaL 
I  un  dallgtotad  thaS  your  Ooounlttee  haa 
^11^  tbaaa  haartnga  to  explore  the  ramlii- 
Ztons,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  leglalatum 
MB  be  enacted  promptly  to  deal  with  this 
vsrv  Dressing  educational  and  social  probl«n. 

With  your  permlaslon,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  Ilk*  to  Indnda  as  part  of  my  remarks 
lams  timely  data  on  th*  Dlooeae  of  BtxlTalo 
M^ris  which  may  be  of  mterest  In  your 
dtUberatlona. 

Bdbcation  Data  fob  Dxoctsk  or  Bttttai-o,  N.T. 

For  diocesan  high  schools,  the  tuition  rate 
has  mcreased  from  $160  per  pupU  per  ye«r 
to  1867  to  •400  per  pupU  per  year  In  1»71. 
TattiMi  for  private  secondary  schools  In  the 
djocM*  varies  from  MOO  to  SSM  per  yew. 

Th*  tuition  rate  for  most  parochial  grade 
adMOl  sttidents  in  Buffalo  ranges  from  S80 
to  •IW  a  year.  A  few  schools  charge  only  a 
Mglstratlon  or  supply  fee  rangtag  from  »10 
to  |SS  per  pupU.  

m  the  same  period,  the  operational  budget 
for  dlooeean  high  schooU  Increased  from 
M.048,756  m  1967  to  •4,706,988  In  1971.  The 
teacher  salary  schedule  for  step  one,  a  bache- 
lor's degree.  Increased  from  •4,600  m  1967  to 
»«,400lnl971. 

Dtocese  secondary  school  population  was 
I>B36  In  1967,  reducing  to  16.834  In  1971, 
when  the  diocese  cloeed  four  schools.  The 
staff  consisted  of  660  religious  and  444  lay 
teachers  m  19«7,  and  511  religious  and  641 
lay  teachers  In  1971. 

As  for  dlooeee  elementary  schools,  there 
wer*  7»,964  studenU  In  1966.  and  62.636  In 
lOTl,  a  38%  deolln*.  There  were  1.367  reli- 
gious and  1.003  lay  teachers  In  1966.  with  916 
religious  and  1.219  lay  teachers  In  1971. 

On  the  average.  63%  of  a  parish  budget  is 
used  to  maintain  Its  schools. 


N. »-«-  -  -  --i*^«L»js"  "°°"?s3;?^sss"™"= 


TAX    CBEOrr    IS   TAta.    APPmOACB 

The  Buffalo  diocese  of  eight  Western  New 
York  counties  has  38  parochial  high  schools 
serving  16,000  students,  and  178  elementary 
schools  sanrtng  about  60.000  sttidents. 
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ACT    OP 


The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Caroltna  (Mr.  OALinAiiMns)  is  recog- 
niaed  for  5  mtoutes. 

Mr.  QALIPIANAKIB.  Mr.  ^icaker,  to- 
day I  am  introducing  the  Fiscal  Respon- 
sUittity  Act  of  19T2.  This  legislation  is 
designed  to  help  put  this  great  country 
of  ours  back  on  the  road  to  economic 
sfdvency.  It  is  a  path  we  have  somehow 
lost  sight  oi  to  the  last  few  years,  and  as 
a  result  we  have  found  ourselvee  with  a 
federal  deficit  at  $31  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1972. 

We  cannot  ooottoue  to  spend  funds  we 
do  not  poeeees.  We  can  no  longer  allow 
the  executive  branota  to  svdwert  the  ex- 
pressed will  of  the  Congrees  by  p<rittically 
netivated  Impomubnente.  And  we  can  no 
kmger  to  the  words  of  Senator  Wakkkh 
MAunieoii — 

Bnn  a  busUMsa  tao  times  as  larga  aa 
A.T.  *  T.  or  QM  ooeahliMxt . . .  with  machlnwy 
as  obsol*«a  aa  a  qnm  pma  and  a  slanting  booK- 

kaeper'a  dsak. 


dtaappew  by  mBWly  •l«>?"w™*  ^ 
sums  ot  iiiiiir  Wft  nuiit  fM*  W  ^ 
raauty:  Umm  aIm*  te  nei  a  vmmam 
f or  soiietrt  ill*. -Ibo  o««  tt  Itmoi^irtto 
to  F«Dd0m%  boDc;  •  bos  ftam  winca 
sprtncs  forth  wasteful  imitraim.  instead 
of  partefctog  to  careful  scrutiny  and  con- 
stant evaluation  of  eadattng  progxaojs 
and  thdr  needs.  Oovemment  to  the  peat 
has  behaved  like  thoee  chUdren  who  go 
ba^  to  their  empty  piggy  banks  and 

shake  out  fantasy  coins.         

Tills  body,  as  the  elected  repreeeota- 
tivee  of  the  people,  must  reearreet  our 
citizens'  faltering  faith  to  their  Oovwn- 
raent.  We  could  not  make  a  better  start 
than  by  assurtog  the  taxpayers  that  we 
will  spend  their  money  wlsdy. 

As  families  have  long  known,  this  can 
only  be  aceoiB«)llahed  by  eetablishtng. 
and  abidtog  by,  a  s^-lmpoeed  budget. 
Then  and  only  then,  will  we  be  aUe  to 
view  our  national  prlorttlee  and  our 
budget  with  one  and  the  same  eye.  "Hie 
Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1972  asks 
Congress  to  do  just  this,  to  initiate  a 
spending  ceilbag  that  is  realistic  to  terms 
of  both  the  needs  of  our  pec^le,  and 
our  ability  to  meet  these  needs.  This 
bill  states  explicitly  that  if  Congrees  de- 
cides to  disregard  its  own  c^ltog.  except 
to  the  case  of  providing  relief  with  re- 
spect to  natural  dlsastws.  that  Con- 
gress shall  slmultaneoasly  provide  the 
means  for  raising  adilltlnnal  revenues  to 
cover  the  reeulttag  increaae  to  eKpcodl- 
tures.  It  is  ray  hope  that  the  prospect  of 
having  to  raise  taxes  win  compel  Con- 
gress to  look  carefully  at  any  appropri- 
ations that  call  for  more  funds  than  its 
own  budget  can  accommodate. 

The  ceiling  is  but  <me  part  of  the  Fis- 
cal Responsibility  Act  of  1972.  Ttils  bill 
also  seeks  to  change  the  fiscal  year  so 
that  It  wiD  cotocide  with  the  calendar 
year.  Such  a  diange  will  help  enable 
Members  of  Congress  to  plan  budgets 
more  ©ffectivdy  on  a  long-range  c«n- 
prehenslve  basis. 

Another  sertion  of  the  bill  eetabUdies 
a  Federal  impoundment  procedure  which 
win  regulate  and  limit  the  manner  to 
which  a  President  may  withhold  appro- 
priated funds. 

The  ftaal  section  of  the  biU  authorizes 
Congress  to  undertake  a  study  of  alter- 
native budgetary  and  fiscal  procedures. 
One  such  alternative  the  study  would 
(xmsktor  is  the  f  easltaUlty  of  estaUlstatog 
a  8-month  period  out  of  every  2  years 
during  which  the  Congress  would  con- 
sider aU   appropriations  measures  for 
those  2  years.  The  study  would  also  re- 
view to  depth  the  uncontroUable  portion 
of  the  budget,  and  determine  whetoCT 
or  not  there  are  some  to  this  categmr 
that  should  be  apprwurlated  annually. 
The  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  of  1972 
is  a  bUl  totended  to  help  Congress  help 
itself,  and  by  so  doing,  help  the  Ameri- 
can pe(«ile.  It  is  a  bin  tot«Mled  to  assure 
the  American  pewle  that  their  Oovorn- 
ment  is  wisely  tovestlng  their  tax  doUars. 
And  It  is  a  bUl  totended  to  cooibiiia  fiscal 
nepcmsibilKy  and  people  reawoslbiUty. 
I  hope  this  bUl  wlU  neeirt  the  prompt 
consideration  it  deeerres. 


A  0000  FfBOORAM 

TDe  SPSAKBR.  XlDdtor  a  yn^rtom  tw 
dMT  of  the  Hotna.  the  genttaiaan  from 
ConoMtlMik  (ut.  OORBl  la  reooe- 
nlaed  for  &  mtaotM.  ^ 

Mr.  COITBE.  Mr.  apaafcer.  ■w  ■» 
aften  a  piojact  ooaMa  to  my  •«««« 
that  I  feel  neeeetary  to  share  wtta  my 
collfaguen  . 

Last  wedc  I  was  informed  tbaJ  ooeo< 
the  towns  to  my  dlitalcfc.  Bool^im, 
was  undartaktng  a  novel  aadlatgreenag 
pn)gTam  to  keep  Rocky  Hin  eerrtoee  In- 
formed of  local  neiia  TWi  •Djownw** 
project  called  "TSitoklng  o«  Tow."  win 
send  each  sanrtceman  a  moottuy  ocm- 
munloatUn  comprised  of  town  news  se- 
cured from  local  paper*,  and  local  Job 
opportnnltiee. 

Further,  this  news  win  asilat  the  serv- 
icemcn  to  sactslng  emplcynaat  when 
their  mUttary  obMgaiiwia  axe  over.  This 
month's  newsletter  win  aaelat  In  tWe  task 

by  provldtaog  up-to-date  Job  opportOTl- 
Ues  and  act  as  Uaison  between  potential 
nnployers  and  service  men  and  woaasn. 

The  newaletter  win  also  provMe  a  con- 
venient source  of  Ixtfoimatifln  to  voca- 
tional and  work  study  programs  avail- 
able to  servlee  personneL 

Tliis  oittre  etf  ort.  irtilch  begins  to 
September,  wffl  be  handled  W  voltm- 
teers  with  the  following  gnnqpa  partici- 
pating: Stepheney  sedOTB.  Mrs.J3»- 
man;  Youth  ceuneM.  Joeepti  Vna.  Qiegg 
Batterson;  parka  and  lecreetton  chalr- 
naan,  Bietenl  J.  Kmcsirts;  town  manager. 
Dana  WMtnwn;  and  Mrs.  lillbm  Yar- 
rtogton. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend this  program  to  my  coiHagnre  for 
theb-  inspection  and  oommanta.  I  Ml 
hopeful  that  this  novrt  program  wffl  be 
taken  up  by  other  towns  and  dtlae,  not 
only  to  Comteeticat,  but  to  otter  State*. 


SPIRALLINa  MEAT  FRICISS 

The  SPEAKZat.  Utader  a  prcvlou*  anMr 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  0^ 
(Mr.  Viomc)  is  ieeoMilwrt  for  5  j-"     '■ 

Mr.VANIK.Mr.    . 
August  IS  to  Cotamfena.  OUa, 
of  Agriculture,  Bail  L.  Buta  irtatad: 

The  price  of  be*f  had  reachKl  a  platsau  and 
will  ease  off  soma  In  the  next  few  mnwtb*' 

He  also  stated  that  beef  has  dropped  by 
$2  a  hundredweight  and  wfll  drofi  o*  an- 
other $3  between  now  and  tte  «>«^*»- 

However.  Inf  ocmatloa  made  aiailatato 
to  me  this  momiaag  from  thanapartmant 
of  Agrieultuio  indleata*  tte  beef  priees 
have  luiinaeeil  from  «tl  J*  per  bundred. 
wei^t  dmteg  tte  fint  half  of  ivn  to 
$S5  J6  for  tte  first  half  of  1972.  a  12.7- 
percent  increaae.  Ite  proJeeted  Increase 
for  tte  third  quarter  of  1972  win  te  a 
whopping  ua  pgrocnt  ianrnm  ttxm 
$26,8ft  to  atevt  ItT  per  bMudredmUht. 

Thto  report  from  Ma  depart— »^ra- 
nudlates  tte  Oeuulaii'a  atompepeeciia*. 
Wta«liBrtitteoomaBariatte#«^Ml- 
Uflp  oMio  ttey  an  paytac  for  hoif.to 
1972.  •nil*  booaMato  beef  l»  tefnttK 
every  family.  Soere^aiy  B"**^  P"*^ 
may  spoB  profR  for  tte  lan»>IM*pnfn 
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tUBOMtina  tbe  AmarieaA  eoBMimer  from 
any  support  for  farm  procrams. 


JACOB  XAXDf 

Tbe  8PXAXKB.  TftnlBr  s  prcnrlma 
oniar  of  tHe  BboM.  tbe  gentleman  frMa 
BfHaeafelsuetts  (Ifr.  Btnot»)  ta  recog- 
niaed  flsr  S  mtnotes. 

Mr.  BX3BKE  of  ICassachusetts.  BCr. 
^Mafcer,  last  Smdav.  tlie  ooDsregatlan  of 
tbfl  BeCta  Ihrad  aynasocue  In  Qolncy. 
Mtaf ..  baDorat  ods  at  the  SoDth  flhore's 
tfffy^tng  rrilgSoaa  leadBzs  after  SO  year* 
a*  otittual  bead  of  tliat  aynagogue.  Bom 

in  Jtotiaaleffl*  RaUd  Mann  baa  been  a 
raUgioui  leader  for  moat  of  the  42  y^a 
be  baa  baai  to  ttala  coontry.  A  leaomg 
dynamic  spokeamjm  for  tbe  Jewish  com- 
munity In  the  South  Shore,  the  rabbi  has 
xacetved  numarooa  awards  on  aeveral 
fMwfrtV^T  fbr  blB  dJrtc  laaderablp  In  the 
south  Shore  area.  I  know  my  coTleagnfw 
to  the  Houae  wwat  to  joto  me  and  the 
wMti»t»«>«  of  bis  oongregatian  to  congrat- 
ulating the  rabbi  on  30  selfless  years  of 
devoUcm  to  his  flock  and  his  commimlty 
and  wish  blm  every  success  to  the  future. 
I  am  in'iw'Wwg  at  tbls  time  toto  the  Rac- 
au  a  recent  newspaper  story  on  RaUii 
Mann'a  career  by  the  Qulncy  Patriot 
Ledger  staff  reporter.  Hbward  I^veaoaon. 
[Xtam  th«  Qutncy  P»trtot  liadger, 
Aug.  la.  1073 1 
liAirr  Fmxt*  o*  Quimct  WUjoo'b  Womc 


<Br  BawmA  LarMMon) 
r.— ita  Iflog  •D'  diattngulabed  ca- 
iMT  of  wmntm  lor  whlolt  BaMA  Jaoob  Mann 
!•  to  b«  honorsd  tomorrow  began  when  li*  left 
)]ja  nattre  PalMtlna  43  yean  ago  "looking  for 
a)ob." 

Ha  '^»««  to  tbis  oountry  ana  became  rabbi 
tor  a  oosigregatlon  in  Torrlngton,  Conn., 
whMVba  vaBaataad  Itar  about  tan  yean.  Blnoe 
1MB  ka  aaa  iMm  tbe  eptrttaal  laadar  of  the 
^g^  ftniat  njiMmi^iiii  «b  Ch^tton  Ettreet  In 
Qulney  Point. 

In  aiMItt"",  KaUM  Mann  bas  served  for 
nutny  xaan  as  tbe  Jewlab  cbaplaln  at  tbe 
liaaiMftiaaeta  XaaOtBta  of  Oofreotlon  In 
nMilgnaali  and  at  tba  Maawinhinettn  Bob- 
pttal  tot  Crtptfiai  CtUldren  In  Canton.  He  u 
a  uruuiteant  atwAamian  for  tbe  Jewlmb  oom- 
snmMr  of  Qnteey.  wMefa  be  repreeenta  at 

UribM  IlaMa  baa  anada  saTen  vlslta  to  bla 
f,r,„^,fm^  iiaaa  ISBS.  Ha  fSala  tbat  stnoa  tbe 
■tata  of  laraal  vaa  foundad  In  1048,  "tbere 
an  abacdnta  rerlval  of  tbe  Jewlsb 
. .  a  great  insptratlan  in  all  brancbee 
__  _Kiat  anoauiaglng  tblng  la  tba  gnnrtb 
of  jaaMTei  (Jawtab  aamlnazlaa)  In  many 
parta  of  ^a  country." 
~  Batli  Ikrael  family.  Including  tbe 
Wonaan^  Oemoea  and  Brotber- 
^^r^mtmm  BabfeA  ISami'a  oontribn^ 
Moa  t»  anauaM&tty  Ufa  with  a  taatUnonlal 


nm 


of   a 
and  a 
Ha 


bora  In  Jwm9\tan  Im 

wb«a  Pakaattna  naa  ruled  1^  the  Otr 
Taita.  Ba  waa  one  of  algbt  cbUdren 
tbjrd   genantloii    PalaatiiUan    Xatbar 
Ilaw  Tork  Clty-bom  motber. 

[HfM"**^  aebOQla  and  was 
a  labM  at  Wia  aga  of  ai  OB 
MM  a  yaeMm  baaring  tba  name 
tXbaacCUla). 

, ^_i  IB  Iteftagtoa  and  In  Qulncy 

kotte  oaaalnai   taaoagia  a  plaoemant 


mbbl  at  BaUt  lH«al.  be 

_ , Dd  aaU  teaehar  of  tba 

»■>  mii^^^mOm  Brturaw  aebooL  Tok  Ave 

afternoons  a  w«ek.  Sunday  tbrougb  Tburs- 
day.  until  tbe  scbool  was  replaced  by  tbe 


rt»f««i   at  tba  JavtBb  Coaannnlty 
B  Miujmunnt  Boad.  ba  bad  ebarga 
40  and  seatudaBM. 

aid  ttet  It  waa  nonaal  for 
la  a  lilalliili  snail  apawmintty  to 
ba  a  >eft  at  sU  taMlsa.  H«we««r,  ba  bas  si- 
waya  parfotaasd  funattoos  for  Batb  Ivael 
tbat  In  moat  otbar  sfnagogues  ai»  parceled 
out  among  aavaral  disarant  people.  He  bas 
dellTetad  sermons,  served  as  a  cantor  and 
bandied  stwb  dcrleal  tasks  as  sending  notices 
to  nmlnd  members  ot  tbe  congregation  ot 
'*7abi«sn,"  tbe  annlTsrsary  of  tbe  deatb  of 
a  relative. 

m  19ea  be  was  appointed  Jewlsb  cbaplain 
for  tba  samal  branobes  of  tba  Msssaebuaatts 
Institute  of  Correction  in  BrWgewatar.  Slnoe 
tben  be  bas  visited  inmates  once  or  twice 
a  week,  conducting  religious  services.  Indl- 
Tidual  counartlng  sessions  and  interfWtb 
group  therapy  asaalons. 

Baii».<  tiann  said  tbat  in  preparation  for 
tbe  ebaplalney  be  bad  to  take  a  a4-we«k 
ttainlBg  ooursa  wltb  esanUnattoas  at  tbe  end. 
He  laeelved  instruetlon  from  penal  experts, 
psychlatrlsU  and  paychologUts.  he  said. 

Por  tbe  past  15  years  he  has  conducted 
once-weekly  sessions  in  religious  training 
at  the  Massachusetts  Hospital  School  for 
Crippled  Children  In  Canton. 

Since  Its  fouodmg  about  tan  yean  ago  ba 
bM  been  head  of  the  Hebrew  school  at 
Ttecnple  B'nal  Gttialom  in  Bralntree.  He  also 
taught  tot  serecal  years  at  tbe  Jewish  Com- 
munity Center  Hebrew  School,  which  waa 
closed  several  yean  ago.  ^  ._    _  w 

About  2fi  yean  ago  he  founded  the  kaab- 
mth  commission  of  tbe  Orthodox  Babtotnl- 
cal  Ooanell  of  Boston.  Tbe  commlsslOB 
■uparvtna  the  preparation  ol  meals  for  many 
of  tbe  gatberlnga  hrtd  in  Boston  by  Jewish 
acganlsatlons.  maUi«  sure  tbat  kosher  laws 
an  strlckly  observed.  Babbl  Mann  performs 
tbls  function  for  ths  Statler  HUton  Hotel. 
Babbl  Mann  spends  most  of  his  time  when 
visiting  Israel  In  Jerusalem,  although  on 
the  first  trip  he  did  a  great  deal  of  traveling 
in  the  young  country. 

During  his  visit  In  the  summer  of  1967 
he  Ttelted  the  holy  places  that  had  been 
off-llmlU  on  his  earlier  visits  because  of 
Arab  occupation.  He  kissed  the  WaUlng  Wall 
In  tbe  Old  City  of  Jerusalem  and  found  tbe 
graves  of  his  father  and  two  sisters  In  a 
desecrated  cemetery  In  the  Mount  of  Olives. 
Rabbi  Mana  said  that  he  might  consider 
moving  hack  to  Israel  in  tbe  future,  per- 
haps upon  hla  retirement,  but  not  now:  "I 
feel  that  I  am  so  much  Involved  in  religion 
when  I  am  .  .  .  The  affection  and  the  re- 
spect rtiown  to  me  by  the  people  I  work  with 
makes  it  hard  for  me  j\Mt  to  reestablish  my 
boma  back  where  I  was  Ixim." 

Hla  dau^ter  Bstber  baa  Uved  in  IsraM 
far  tbe  past  several  years.  She  is  now  head 
law  librarian  at  Bar-Ilan  Unlverelty  in 
Raraat  Oan  on  the  outekirte  of  Tel  AtIv. 
Hla  two  sons  az«  botb  ordained  rabtots.  Dr. 
Jonah  Mann  Is  professor  of  mathematics 
innri  dean  of  admlsakms  at  City  College  In 
New  York  City.  Abraham  Mann  Is  rabblof 
Temple  Israel.  Long  Beach.  Long  Island.  I»ew 
rork. 

Mrs.  Mann  Is  the  former  Isabella  Marentz. 
fonner  principal  of  the  Qulncy  Blementary 
Scbool. 

TTie  rabbi's  first  wife,  Mrs.  Leah  Mann, 
also  a  native  of  Palestine,  died  several  yean 
■go. 

Ttie  rabbi  was  honored  at  an  Interfaitb 
testimonial  held  In  1060  at  the  Qulncy  Jew- 
ish Community  Center.  In  1986  he  received 
the  "Cttlsen  of  the  Tear"  award  of  the 
Qulncy  JewWi  War  Veterans  Poet. 

The  reception  Rabbi  Mann  received  at  tbe 
(lailltintlnTi  ceremony  for  tbe  Islamic  Center 
3f  Raw  Bngland.  located  in  Qotocy,  is  In- 
dicative of  tbe  eataem  In  which  be  is  held 
throughout  the  Soutb  Shore.  When  his  greet- 
ing to  a  representative  of  the  Arab  legation 
In   Washtogton,   D.C..   was  rebuffed.   Rabbi 


Maaa.  turaad  amy  paUtaly  aad  nortsad  a 
warm  walooaas  from  mamhan  ot  tba  boat 
Muslim  ooasamnlty. 


TBIBTrrK  TO  SAMPKL  Z. 
WEffTERPIELD 

The  SPEAKBR.  Under  a  preftous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Mrs.  Chisboui)  Is  reeog- 
nized  for  5  mtoiitwt. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  Joto  my  dlsttogiilshfd  ooU 
leaguee  to  psytog  tribute  to  an  oot- 
Bt»Tiftt"g  and  dedtortwl  UB.  ,ftmhassa 
dor,  Dr.  Sunud  Z.  Weetcrtteld.  Jr.,  who 
died  suddenly  last  month  while  serrtag 
our  country  to  LIberta. 

Dr.  Westeifidd  waa  an  eminent  eoon- 
omlst.  After  obtatoliig  bis  AB  degree 
magna  cum  laude  ixcm  Howard  Uht» 
vecBlty.  at  the  age  of  20  yeaors,  he  served 
as  an  tostmetor  at  his  alma  mater.  At 
later  dates,  he  was  granted  an  aaristaol 
professorship  at  West  Virginia  State 
College  and  T.inmin  untrenity.  After 
completing  his  studies  for  his  MA  and 
Ph.  D.  at  Harvard  nnlveralty.  his  proeal- 
nent  work  to  the  fldd  of  ediicatlnn  tad 
to  his  appointment  as  dean  of  tbe  selieol 
of  bosincas  administratlfln  and  proiCB- 
9or  of  economics  for  9  years  at  Atlanta 
University. 

In  1961,  he  commenced  his  career  to 
government  as  associate  director  of  the 
debt  analy^  staff  to  the  Treasury  De> 
partment  and  moved  up  to  the  post  of 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  inter- 
national Affairs  to  the  Tlreasary.  Dr. 
Westerfleld  chose  to  stand  up  for  tbe 
underdeveloped  countries,  to   Uvuis  of 
economic  power,  when  it  was  not  a  pop- 
ular practice.  His  efforts  heb>ed  pionewr 
the  way  for  UJ3.  participation  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  wortd.  He 
to<*  the  time  and  courage  to  ana^ 
the  problems  developing  economies  fi« 
and  stood  up  for  his  convictions  to  the 
services  he  performed  to  the  Pbrdgn 
Service  and  as  Ambassador.  His  anx^t- 
ment  by  President  Nixon  waa  an  a«ei  t« 
the  State  Department  and  all  Americans 
who  were  represented  by  a  man  who  was 
respected  by  Ubertans  and  Amerieane. 
Samuel   WesterfWd   will   be   B^e^ 
missed  to  this  country  by  Ids famllyj*- 
tjT^rTt«^**^  friaads,  coUeaguee,  student^ 
oeighborB.  and  he  win  al«»  be  mlaied 
greatly  to  Africa  whwre  be  served  d»- 
gently.  honorably,  and  eweUently  f «  all. 
During  his  lifetime,  Amhatsador  weeter- 
fleld  showed  us  that  a  great  pvtUc  snrv- 
ant  can  serve  aU  mankind  with  distinc- 
tion and  because  of  his  outstanding  work 
and  personaUty.  he  will  be  remembered 
for  many  years  to  come. 


NADER  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER.  Uhdcr  a  previous 
order  of  ti»  House,  the  gentleman  from 
South  CaioUna.  (Mr.  Davis),  1»  recoc- 
ntoed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DAV3B  of  South  CaroUna.  Mr. 
^leaker,  as  everyone  1»  wett  •«^*[^'J 
in  Congress  are  currently  tbe *"*••** 
a  thoughtful,  to-depth,  aww«eedly^»ec- 
tlve  report  by  Mr.  Ralpb  HadKj^ 
state  f <»■  ttje  record  tbat  I  h«f«  r- 
met  "Mr.  Citizen."  I  am  toldoB  one  i 
he  is  dedicated,  tough,  and  zealous,  on 
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0.  other  ban*.  a«ti»l  Motow  and 
MMral  ottier  ooap*oi*>  ba«»  a  dnnrent 
St^adjecttvea  f  or  hhn.  I  plan  to  BMto 

2df  tart iwMMUBe to oaaka a conment 
tor'tbe  rwjord  on  tha paopla  he  wloy* 
s^d  aspaxently  tralM.  Slnoe  moat  em- 
^^S^tbtagg  the  way  the  boss  wants. 

fSn  only  sormtoe  Mir.  Nader  baa  ^ven 
tLuMstoc  to  tilt  tactles  belBg  used  by 

ihaani  this  was  «olng  to  be  an  unfcfae^ 
iralUul.  and  ob()eettve  report.  If  all  the 
hMMUcators  are  Uke  tbe  cmes  I  have  met 

oak  of  the  endaafcr.  AU  of  the  peoide 
Sat  I  have  mat  from  tb^Gongjeaa  proj- 
Mt  ace  nide  and  unprincipled.  Itaey  lack 
even  the  moat  nidteientary  etem««*i^ 
eMTfeesy.  Ttm  fl«»  tt»^  raouthswhwi 
thar  should  be  listening.  Ttonif  demand, 
tt^otcn.  and  berato  and  then  scream 
they  are  getting  no  cooperation. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  «>eclfle  nivc- 
sDoe  to  one  of  the  inveetigators  vdio  has 

teen  caUtag  on  me.  She  is  called  Sally 
BBsbie  Miss  Keebto  first  called  my  olBce 
wtthBOt  a  prevtooa  tetrodnetlon  and  de- 
jytmAaA  an  appototmcnt  from  my  sec- 
Rlary.  She  waa  UM  she  would  have  to 
ofibBck  and  talk  with  me.  SOie  did  caU 
bade  and  I  talked  to  her  and  listened  to 
aBBOier  dww^»««*  for  an  totervlew.  Wdl, 
My.  Speaker,  I  tried  to  explato  my  posi- 
tion. This  comtDg  August  the  2«th  we 
arehavlng  a  primary  to  South  CwroUnar— 
one  that  has  been  postponed  twice  be- 
fore. I  tried  to  explato  to  Miss  Keebto 
tlmt  my  time  rli*it  now  Is  at  a  premium, 
bat  that  after  tbe  primary  I  would  be 
tfad  to  sit  down  with  her  for  an  toter- 
vlew. I  must  no*  hare  done  too  wdl,  be- 
came yesterday  I  got  a  letter  from  the 
petson  to  qvestlon.  I  would  like  to  quoto 
from  that  Irtter:  ^     ,^^ 

Face  one.  paragraph  1:  Quoto:  "You 
refused  to  give  me  an  totervlew." 

Fav  one.  paragraph  3:  Quoto:  'I 
maid  like  to  make  It  clear  this  profile 
«in  be  written  whether  or  not  you  give 
me  an  totervlew." 

And  ftoally,  pace  2.  paragrai^  1: 
Qoote:  "I  hi9e  you  would  rett^adc^your 
i^ff««w«n  not  to  give  me  an  totervlew." 

I  have  a  Uttle  trouble  understanding 
tbls  letter.  It  sounds  like  I  have  barred 
taer  from  even  approaddng  wltbtoa 
bundled  yards  of  my  office.  I  have  never 
aid  at  any  time  tbat  I  wotdd  not  give 
an  interview,  but  merdy  to  wait  untn  I 
get  llnlsbed  with  the  primary  campaign 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  sounds  like  tbe  Weatem 
sheriff  toittng  his  lynch  mob  to  give  the 
ftitow  a  fair  trial  before  hanging.  I  have 
tried,  without  suecees,  to  explato  to  Miss 
Kedde  that  her  otenslve  questioning 
wm  take  several  hours  that  at  this  time 
I  do  not  have  to  mare. 

PertiaiM  Miss  TTnfhlf  can  read  as  well 
as  she  can  demand,  because  if  so  I  want 
to  put  toto  the  RcooaB  that  I  will  be 
glad  to  talk  with  her  after  my  prhnary 
to  Sooth  Carolina. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  that  to 
tUs  letter.  Mlaa  BeeUe  states,  quoto:  "We 
wmdd  anuredate  It  U  you  would  flU  to 
and  return  at  laMt  part  of  tbe  writtMi 
qoestlonttaire."  Now  before  I  get  ae- 
eosed  of  net  cooperating  with  Congress 


prod  act  and 
that  I  have 
eveni 
from 

havaaentlt: 
I  hava  not 

tba*] 
I 
used  br  ttda 
ootfl*.  I  wonder  If  tralh  wfll  have 
merit  to  this  report.  I 
others  win  be  aectned  of 
X  dBobt  If  thay  win  let      . 
objeetlvitygettotbewayoftbair 
I  hava haard of  sMh  taettoa.  batiMmUy 
under  the  amptoM  of  the  Oeetavo,  aaorei 

pdlee.  or  a  goon  squad.  

Mr.  SpeakM,  let  ua  g^  down  to  baalda. 
I  have  only  to  angwar  to  tbe  people  of 
the  Flnt  Dktrlet  of  Sooth  CMoltam.  I  am 

to  the  proeem  of  dotac  tbat  rigbk  now. 
I  taka  oan  of  tbe  Rni  DMriot  eoaafelta- 
ento  myself.  Instaad  of  a  "Congress 
Report"  I  am  preeenUy  ustog  the  "Davis 
R^ort."  I  answMT  for  that  repml  every 
2yearB. 


tbacoBBMnfog 

IntbelaatS 

Till  laagaghn  fnnnr  ' 

Hoat'.  7t  patvank  f«lt 
I; 


lai«e«MmMt 
nUdit:  il  pacoei 
wtttdnttoelaBl: 
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POUCE  MANPOWER  ACT  OF  1972      ptoymant 

Hm  SPEAKER.  XThder  a  prerioos 
oirder  of  tbe  House,  the  gantleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Dumtu)  Is  recogalaad 
for  5  mlnutee. 

Mr.  DANIEI^  of  New  Jenay,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  totrodndng  today  le0a- 
lation  which  if  passed  would  i«poi^ 
an  approach  to  law  cnforcemwt  Ignored 
by  the  admtolstratlon  but  which  makm 
sense  to  mUUons  of  Americana.  Uhder 
the  Law  Biforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration to  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, we  have  suppUMl  police  depart- 
menu  with  gadgeto  and  gimeracks, 
rather  than  effeettva  means  of  enfore- 
tog  tbe  law  on  tbe  streeU  every  day. 

It  is  absuzd  to  simply  leoal  police  forces 
with  annored  vehldee,  heavy  arliUetyi 
and  electronle  gadcetry  ^len  the  major 
day-to-day  problems  wUeh  mortj^tect 
dtiaens  are  miigf*'*i*i  armed  robberies, 
rapes,  and  aesaiults.  An  armored  car  or 
an  eleetronie  radio  signal  fbidar  awalt- 
tog  tne  to  tbe  pottea  warebeosM  Is  not 
going  to  protect  a  merobant  from  an 
armed  robber.  A  poUoeman  en  tba  beat 
wottkL  Tbat  Is  what  tbls  bin  Is  aU  about. 

The  PoUce  Manpown^  Act  of  1972 
woiOdL  for  tba  firrt  tbna,  pmvUr  Federal 
funds  eaclusively  for  the  pwpeaa  ofto- 
creaalng  poUea  manpower  on  tba  atreem. 
•me  bffl  woidd  profvMe  $2  talBlen  a  yev 
for  the  next  6  yeazs.  not  for  glmmifw. 
but  for  weD-trained  poltoenji  on  tba 
streets  Mid  on  tba  beat.  Tba  funds  would 
be  uwd  for  reondtment  and  salaries  of  an 
ftiHtM*»»>i  1404)00  poUee  oAoem  to  ma- 
n^PlPfi*M—  cboaMi  on  the  basis  of  need, 
•me  bin  provldea  tbat  upon  appUea- 
tion.  oommuBlties'  law  enforoement  needs 
would  be  analyeed  by  a  federally  financed 

stody.  ,^  ^ 

Thereafter,  Federal  funds  would  be 
awarded  by  tbe  Law  Biforoement  Aasist- 
aooe  Admtolalratlen  aeeordlng  to  tbe 
flndtogaof  the  itattM  and  tbe  raiddng 
of  tbe  appUeant  dtlae  according  to  the 
severity  of  their  crime  profalema. 

Mr.  Speaker,  crime  la  tba  Na  l  con- 
cern of  the  Amorieaa  people,  ibere  has 
been  no  signlfieant  redaction  to  crime  or 


for  bettor  protootlea. 

Hlgfaer  taxM  an  Is  fftal  nol : 
pay  for  batter  poUea  . 
locaUon  of  oonmt  lav 
prioritim  from  gadgate  and 

tton  of  oar  nattoat    _ 

stceeta  for  oar  . 

sinee  INt  Bsdical  irtljiMiM  la 

oi  $20,000  to  egrteaHwl  pgodaoeea 
aaaonnted  to  ovw  $lVi  WBtm.  71^  U 
only  one  laoptelatteicoaldbaolooad  UP 
to  provide  for  boltor  poHea  pntoettan. 
We  have  provided  long  tmm  aaM- 
poverty  leograma  that  aca  iMcUBg  to 
prevent  orima  and  glva  poor 
chanoe  to  make  IV  ito  an  provl 

.„, ^jgraam*^  wa  an  woMag  to 

improve  edncallonal  and  vaoottonal 
traltdng.  Bat  tbeoa  an  long  teem  pro- 
grams and  altbooch  tber  •»  wocktag. 
tba  average  dttmn  ateoM  na*  ba  forced 

to  endma  for  tba  long  i 
too  often  tbe  pain  audi 

ThtoHgialalliai  ■eiih 

age  man  aad  ^r****"  oa  tbe  atnet  and  It 
would  provMa  it  now. 

The  teat  of  tba  bin  foBona: 


tt»  OBHiUMia  Ortaaa  Oontrol 

_  lU  Act  o<  lem  to  aaabia 

uatta  of  gaaavat  looal  gunmiawn  to  la- 

daaaa  tba  niiirr'*—  at  poUea 

^  U  muattt  by  «*•  gmata  ma*  aomm  of 

jupnttiumttma  of   tM»   PMMg   ttetaa   o/ 

AaiaHaa  fa  Oem§nm  aaaaatMsd,  Tbat  tina 

Act  may  ba  oltad  aa  tba  'Tettoa  llaaanaw 

AetoCltra".  ,_ 

see.  a.  (a)  Favta  P.  Q.  H.  aad  X  o<  ttna  Z  c( 
tba  f»iTi~«'*—  Ortraa  Control  aad  Safe  SInaU 
Act  o«  leee  an  ndaslgaatail  O.  B.  Z.  aad  J. 

iMpactlvaly. 

(b>  Tiqalcftba  OmtiWwia  Cfcttaa  OanWal 

taaarttv  UaaadaaMy  aftw  part  K  tba.  M- 
lowtag  oaw  part: 

"Paar 

4n.  n  la  tba  pespoaa  of  tMa  part  to 
o<  BRMcal  looal  iuiiihsiib*  to 

„jiflaaatty  tba  niiBifc^  of  peUea 

aa  qwlddy  aad  aa  aflauUialy  aa  poaalMak 

-aao.  *7g.  rtmm  la  aaSliiafmi  to  1 
prlatad.  ia  adattkiB  to  aa^  otbar 
ttortaad  to  ba  acvMpalatad  f «r  tba  .  . 
of  ttak  Aet,  tba  aaaaaf  etjQOOjWWMWO  far  tha 
meal  Y«ar  anMag  ./aaa  aOw  ivrn.  and  tec  aaah 
ot  tiw  xmt  ttva  llaaal  yaaia.  far  tba  pvrpaaaa 
ot  tbM  part,  aad  xm»  ottMr  auBM  avftbodaaa 
to  ba  approiMrtatad  for  tha  pwrpnsn  of  tbls 
Ast  abaU  ba  usad  foe  tba  pnrpoaaa  of  tbla 
part. 

"Sac.  478.  (a)  Tha  AaailalatratiOB  sbaU 
make,  althar  tbrougb  m  staff  or  l>y  oootraet 
wttb  outalda  asparta.  aatody  o<  tba  aaam  aad 
fltteiancy  ot  tha  looal  poUaa  faraa  of  aaata 
na  wan  ting  iiatt  ot  gaaaral  looal  gMiiiiiiaiit 

ovar  lOjOOO,  aa  raportad  la  the 
avaUaMa  Fedaral  Bawaa  of 

verity  at  aaeh  aBtfa 

flMtad  ta  tha  laoat  n 

Buiaau  o<  InvaattgaUfoa'a  aohadalia  <d 

iadax  ottaaaai.  atodytag  aa 
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m  m  PtmSbU 
■hall  b*  made  m  aoon  m 
(OBly  wtth 


Bid 


and  jatc- 
tAtboM  uatta  of 
local  BWMiiiaiiiil  vbo  ooaaant  to 
•taeH  a  studr  >A  oKU*  to  <tuaUf]t  fbr  gtanU 
undar  tbli  part. 

"(0)  (I')  ^Bm  jnanntnc  rtadtec  tfiaU  ocnslit 
of  tha  fbOcMvlBf : 

o^jl^  litmnnitli  «f  ilrtimawrUa  ana 
pniMMkl  tt  wiliilliiiia  BirtiMllwg  iae«Mninan- 
^inn^  jgg  ijllllliil— Mil  c<  aHoratVwi  of 
exlrtlng  raaourcM; 

•■(B>  iixaiii^nallnii  nf  tha  arfrnt  nf  rr*'"*- 
anoa  raqiUrad;  and  

"(C)  darslopmant  of  a  time  and  baog- 
atarr  atOtadula  for  tb*  naeded   implauien- 


-(8)  Tha 


of  tba   ptewntiig 

Kda  tbm  ftflowlaK: 

"(Al  flOEtanatva  bifewvtaw  and  dlaouiAaBs 
wttti  aambars  oi  tba  law  aafofoaoMnt 
t^uey,  and  eoaaultaUMa  autitda  of  tbe 
agBxtcy'vlth  oltlaan  groupa.  oooumuuty  gov- 
anuaant  pmaaaaA.  and  ottiar  goremmentai 
iiaprtnt— ,  to  tnoluda  tfaoaa  auta,  nsUmal. 
and  kMal  aganataa  aflaatad  toy  and  eontrlbat- 
tng     to     lOTT     11 1  Ban— lint     vttbin     tbe 

"(B)  MMpaeOon  at  IMttltlaa  and  aqulp- 
manti 

"(C)  zavlaw  of  racorded  data  axxd  docu* 

manta;  and 
**(U1  actual     field     ctMervatlon     of     tbe 

-(»>  rma  lWK»trlnc  analytical  matbod 
AMI  ba  oClUaad: 

"(A)  ■laiiiliialliai  of  pnaant  practtoea: 

"{Bi  cMBitnaynB  of  paat  pnMUoaa  wbere 
aMllcabla  to  MUaUng  oparation  and  ad- 
miniataattva  iltiiatltTTn; 

"(O  oooaldezatlon  of  outstanding  con- 
temjuaaTT  pmctlcea  (xiuducted  elBewliei'e, 

"(D)  oonsldaratlon  of  rttemathpaa  and 
oonstratntae  and 

"(B)  derelopmant  at  apeclflc  implementa- 
^fti  pcocnana,  U>  include  ranklnga  by 
pcladtf. 

"(A)  TSta  nlar"'''g  study  aball  include  the 
following: 

"(A>  axaminatlon  of  crime  and  police 
praUBBia  tn  tba  oonmnintty.  pcflloe  man- 
powar  and  matertal  reaouzrsas,  and  eom- 
munlty  attttodas  and  raaouroea.  tnclndlng 
oontmratlon  and  Inputs  by  aganciCB  of  the 
8tata  »"«*  okber  untts  of  genand  local  gor- 
tT"—— ^*  wbore  iwpUoable: 

"(B)  a— liiatlnn  of  tba  existing  arganln- 
thmal  structure; 

"(C)  la-daptb  zariaw  of  eTlsttng  adndnb- 
toatJva  and  iiisiiatifaltl  prooaduiaa,  Indudlng 
pi»«.»im  c|i«atiaiia.  dlnetinn,  and  super- 
vlahm,  tntamal  Inapaetlona  and  control  tech- 
niquea  and  derioea,  daoal  management 
opanrtlaBB,  and  oonnBuntty  rtfatloBs: 

"toy  aaaiysla  and  spaliiathm  of  aDaaatlon 


at  eiclatlng  paraennel 

and  pvoaaduna  uMsVid* 

pio- 

^  .  ^  avaluatlen 

piautlMB,  timlntity       ^_ 

■abvy  aliTioCaraa,  woffetng  oondHtnas,  etn- 
pioiwTClatlBBa.  and  dfaolpllnanr  praeaduiaa; 

"(T)  aaamtnatfon  of  extsttag  operational 
imweduias  tneludlng  iuaayals  and  avalna- 
tlon  of  patrol.  ti«fllo,  InveatlgatlTe,  and  rloe 
eontrat  opcnOons; 

"(O)  analyala  and  araluatlon  of  tbe 
a^ncy'a  ♦^''"tn^  communlcatlona  ayatam, 
te  inoluda  zadlo,  talspbona.   talatypa.  and 


'(H> 


and  avabiaMon  of  reaosds 
aetmuas  Inoladbig  toTsaUgs- 

■nd  artiwimataa- 

lepoi  t 

xatrieval   and 


'(t)  aBidyataa<MrTtcafanattocia  including 

custody   of   persons   and   property,   building 


of 


ralaUag   to  tbe 
law  eoforoamsnt 


at  the 
and 


local 


apnaratmaBtioB.  i 

"{i}  any  otbar 
•AOMat  admtalstnAkm 
wttbln  tha  Jtirladletlosi: 

-(K)  andyits  of  adeginaey 
funding   ot  law  snvoveeiBeB^; 

"(L)  walyalB  d  loaal  winpi 
aiB«  tba  prq^Ktad  sflMto  e(  this  pvogsam. 

*tlac.  474.  (a)  ttia  Urtmtwtstratton  ia  an- 
thi  II  fcsrt  to  make  granta  to  any  unit  of 
ganaral  kooal  gorenunent  with  respect  to 
which  a  study  has  been  made  under  section 
«TS  of  this  title.  In  order  to  enable  that 
unit  to  make  net  addltlotis  to  its  poltee 
fotva.  Biiiwlilsiil  wttb  tba  Ondlnes  and  rec- 
loBs  airbred  at  tbrougta  sueb  study 
ooBttngeat  upon  adbennca  to  suefa 
recommendations. 

"(b)  Ko  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
used  to  »niTiin»«h  the  level  of  local  eOorU 
and  reeouroea  allocated  to  police  manpower 
purpoaea,  nor  sbaU  any  programs  and  proj- 
ects assisted  nndsr  this  section  be  admln- 
iatard  so  m  effectually  to  permit  a  weaksntng 
at  tba  standsida  of  pdioe  appointment  or 
pasformanoa. 

"(c)  Ho  grant  under  this  section  shall  be 
made  to  any  unit  of  general  local  gorem- 
ment  that,  with  respect  to  the  hiring  and 
advancement  of  police,  discriminates  on  the 
bSMto  at  rwoe,  creed,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin. 

"Sac.  478.  (a)  There  Is  established  the 
PoUca  Manpower  Assistanoe  Council  (here- 
Ijtatter  rafecred  to  as  the  'CouncU').  wttlch 
shall  consist  of  twelve  members  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Attorney  Oanaral.  Xt  Is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  each  member  of 
tbe  council  shall  be  from  a  different  pubJtc 
tntareot  grtrap.  and  that  the  Ooimeil  shall 
baaa  luyisasiHatlTes  fircin  at  Isaat  eight  of 
tba  fouowtng  groups: 

"(I)  tba  United  States  Conference  of 
liayosai 

"(3)  tha  National  League  of  Cities; 
"(3)  the  Urban  Coalition; 


pwrtaawtUaaattba 
MidattMty  staflaaotaMh 
and  pfotaala." 


"(6) 
"(8) 
"(7) 


Urtjan  America,  Incorporated; 
tbe  I»atlonal  Association  of  Oountlee; 
tbe  Motional  aoremora'  Confarenoe; 
tba  Amsriean  Bar  Assoetatleo; 
tba     mtefnatlonal     Asaoclatloa     of 
Ctalka  of  PoUoa; 

"  (8 )  tbe  Police  Foundation; 

"(10)  Conunon  Cause; 

"(11)  the  Ifattonal  Association  for  the  Ad- 
raneement  of  Colored  People;   and 

"(12)    tba  Brookings  Ibatltutton. 

~(b)  Baeb  roembsr  shall  serve  for  a 
cd  tour  yean,  and  staaQ  recetve  no 
UoB  for  bia  sarrlces  m  such  member  except 
for  that  provided  for  persons  intermittently 
employed  In  tbe  Government  service  In  sec- 
tion S7OT  of  title  5  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

**(e)  n»  Oouncfl  shall  t»cM  sueb  maotlBgs 
and  adapt  aocb  rules  aa  ara  usees saary  to 
tba  tsaasaetlon  of  tta  bustasas  and  tba  psr- 
m,T.n,^~»  at  ita  dottaa  tmdsr  this  Utle.  Tbe 
Couiell  is  autboclaed  to  hire  such  staff,  and 
at  such  salazlea,  as  it  shall  nnd  neceassry. 

"(d)  Tba  council  shall  hare  authority — 

*•(!)  to  oerttfy  or  reroke  eerttficatton  of 
any  paraoa,  wbs«ber  aocb  petaon  ia  mmb- 
pioyao  eg  tba  V""*Miliat1i>n  or  ssi  fwnakte 
ooswuttant  to  it>  who  U  te  perform  any  sttidy 
repaired  under  saetioa  dTSia)  at  this  title. 
^nA  M»  aucb  study  sfaall  ba  valid  for  tbe 
puipoMM  of  this  title  unless  performed  by  a 
person  with  respect  to  whom  a  Council  oer- 
tldeatlon  under  this  subsection  is  in  force, 
and 

"(2)  to  eawolsa  ganeral  and  spedfie  ovsr- 
Mght  ooMoerBlnc  the  sdwtotsttatiosi  of  this 
part,  iBciudiag  the  review  and  reaolutlon  of 
dtoputeo  between  tbe  Administration  and 
any  unit  of  general  local  gp>vemment  wfth 
respect  to  the  propriety  or  interpretation  of 
any  eondttiona  and  terms  of  any  grant  made 
ondcr  tfals  part,  and  tbia  aotbcrlty  may  be 
^■f  ■■tfiirf  In  tbe  iMuili  wawtsttrm  sod  opera- 
tive stages  of  programs  and  projects  assisted 


THg  PggPfq  CQIfWBt'llUW;  CX>H> 
MUWBfr  CHINA  AND  THS  NAR- 
cones  TflADB 

(Mr.  WAOOOMMSB  Mked  •oA  ««■ 
given  pennlsalda  to  cocteod  U»  ronwla 

at  this  petal  ta  ill*  Racoib  and  to  tedaie 
eztruMou*  nmUdr.) 

Mr.  WAOaOKNER.  Mr.  SpMkar, 
many  of  us  hare  in  tbe  CongrM*  an 
worried  by  ttae  amount  of  drug*  tlKt 
make  their  way  into  o«r  ceaatry  from 
many  nattoni  abroad.  We  aU  knew  amA 
have  read  ot  the  rianaeront  dmg»  that 
make  their  way  here  from  Tttrkcy,  M«x- 
ioo  and  other  natlomt,  but  Ultle  1«  bdng 
said  by  this  adminlstxatioo  about  the 
drugs  that  are  being  prodooed  and  olaa- 
destinely  brought  into  tbe  United  States 
f  nun  Communist  cailna. 

Beeently  I  oaiae  .poa  an  extensiye 
study  which  calb  on  our  govenuneat  to 
make  a  "fair,  thoroagh  and  obteoUye 
examination"  of  the  amount  of  daWv- 
ous  drugs  making  their  way  on  tbe  Aner- 
ican  market  from  mainland  Chlnai. 

This  3tf-page  study,  commissioned  l^ 
The  c:ommittee  For  A  Free  China  and 
written  by  Allan  C.  Brownfdd,  ootm- 
nist.  author,  lecturer  and  winner  of  a 
a  Wall  Street  Journal  Fotaidatien 
Award,  dbee  authontatire  United  States, 
Soviet,  £>ntch.  Argentinian,  R^iAlle  of 
China,  Bgyptlan.  British.  Japaneee, 
HoQg  Kong.  Filipino  and  German  sources 
for  its  cancluslons. 

The  study  titled.  "The  Peking  Ooaaec- 
tion:  Communist  China  and  the  nar- 
cotics Trader"  concludes: 

If  our  sodaty  is  serloua  ahowt  putting  an 
end  to  the  flow  of  narcotlca  into  our  cities 
and  Into  our  military  instaUaUons  abaoad, 
we  must.  Initially,  determine  preclsrty  who 
it  Is  that  Is  prodnclBg  and  naarkettng  the 
Ar\i9t  involved.  Tbo  eirldanoe.  as  ww  have 
s*«i,  Indteatea  that  tba  gumiiii— i  at  Ooat- 
munist  Gbina  beara  a  large  portloB  of  tbe 
responsibility. 

"The  Peking  Coimection"  states  that 
in  the  fine  of  su^  fltr-renchlng  stdbetaa- 
tivo  evMeuce,  the  Ui9.  Gfoveiuuieut  "le- 
ftaes  to  name  Communist  Chimt  a  sus- 
pect, if  not  an  aetire  partleipimt.  In  ttie 
nart»tics  trafflc."  R  asserts : 

What  Is  most  exasperating  la  tba  burdtn 
of  proof  now  falls  on  tboae  wbo  baw  sc- 
oepted  at  face  vidtie  yearv  of  oOetal  aaaeilkai 
by  tbe  Bzectrttre  Branch  of  OoTenuueut  tbtt 
Red  China  waa  in  fact  engaged  In  tbe  drag 
traflto. 

The  study  asks: 

Should  it  not  be  tbe  obligation  and  rs- 
sponsIhQKy  of  the  government  of  tbe  XTbited 
States — faced  with  a  mo\intain  of  inerlmisat- 
ing  evidence — to  prove  or  dlaprove  tbe  valid- 
ity of  Bed  China's  tnvuivement  Is  narcotics 
tra&eklngt 

Amf^ng  the  many  citations  are: 
Chou  En-Iai's  statement  to  Egyptian 

Piesident  Hasser  that — 
We  ara  planting  tba  bast  kinds  of  opium 

eqtaclaay  for  Americans. 

Proff.  atelan  Pesaooy  of  the  Hoover 
Institution  asaerting: 

Botwoan  twD-tbbda  and  fonr-fifttaa  d  tbe 

high  grade  heroin  sold  on  the  international 
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prodoaad  ta 
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pwrttonlasly 

does  antar    the 
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coDsistent  tsetiaHoy  by  Harry  J. 
AiMUnar  ttara^mit  the  \»W»  wban 
f^^nuTuB.  CiiiwidMHwrr  for  Nnrcotles 
tBat  Red  CUam  was  heavily  engaged  m 
iBfett  drag  trade. 

A  charge  by  U£L  Narcotics  Commis- 
sioner Henry  Olordano  in  196S  that — 

•Phe  Bad  OilMssi  asa  axtanaively  engaged  in 
dragtraJIc. 

A  19T0  Pact  Sheet  of  the  Bureau  of 
jHucaOci  and  Dangerous  Drugs  which 

states: 
InUia  Ite  KMt.  opiWB  la  cultivated  in  vaat 

auanUttea  ia  tbo  Tunnaa  Proelnoa  of  Oblaa 
ini  the  Shan  and  KaAbi  Stataa  to  Bunaa. 
Although  mucb  la  conawmad  by  optnaa  ssBok- 
MS  in  tba  regktn.  coasldarahla  anMWinta  of 
tfea  drug  find  tbair  way  to  tbo  United  Btataa. 

A  report  by  Prol.  JMses  Tumbcdl  of 
the  Royal  Iifilltary  Ooilege  at  Setawe 
which  Btatee: 

The  Ohlneae  Oommunlst  government  ex- 
port lllicttly  2J0O  tons  of  opium  a  year  to 
the  non-Commtmlst  world. 

A  Brttlsta  narcotics  expert,  A.  H.  Stan- 
ton CandOa.  who  says  that : 

When  Prvtdant  Klxtm  visited  chou-En-lai 
he  saw  the  biggest  drug  pusher  in  the  world. 
with  800.000  acres  under  cultivation. 

A  Pravda  artk^  by  a  Soviet  corre- 
spwjdent  based  in  Ttokyo  who  dtxrted 
that  Communist  China  was  the  biggest 
optum,  morphine  and  heroin  producer  in 
tbe  world. 

An  Ar^ntinian  English-language  par 
per  which  reported: 

Tba  Cblneao  ooeamtmists  were  exporting 
large  qnantltlaa  et  tbo  eheapaet  but  highest 
(ladRy  berota  to  Vietnam  in  a  plot  to  para- 
lyae  ttte  Aniai  inaii  troope. 


A  FiUptoe  nesiatn  chairman  saying 
tlai  the  vatae  of  naaroettcs  smaggled  Into 
Mb  coonbT  f  nda  tbe  Chhieee  mainland 
via  Stegapore  and  Hong  Kong  had 
reached  over  $ljlMO,000. 

The  eyeattness  testimony  of  a  Cm- 
□ase  refuaee  betoce  a  Hoas*  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Siriacoaaadttee  that  stae  had  seen 
tbe  CUDsea  comannist  ao^ny  growing 
opium  in  TcmnaD  ftyvlaee. 

Yet,  says  the  study: 

The  evl<tonoe  amasMd  by  tha  Bureau,  of 
Narcotics  and  Hangaroua  Drugs,  tha  evidence 
presented  by  Bury  J.  AnwUnger.  tbe  material 
put  together  by  RoCasaor  TumbuU.  tha 
statements  of  President  RSaaer.  tbe  Japaneaa 
narcotics  ezperta.  Ftwrda  and  otbos.  saema 
to  have  made  Uttla  impctaaioc.  upon  tba  rest 
of  ofllcial  Wkablogton  at  tha  exacutUa  lavaL 

Oood  relallooa  cannot  ba  devalopod  be- 
tween tha  UEoUod  SUtaa  and  Us  AalaaaUlaa. 
an  assault  wltb  nn""*^**^  whlcb  Is  aa  seal 
and  dangerous  as  an  assault  with  tax^s,  guns 
and  planaa. 

Mr.  Spelter.  I  indode  the  entire  study 
In  the  Coneaasiomu.  Rxcon  so  that  my 
coUeagnea  and  the  Amtr*?*"  peoidc.  may 
leans  the  eztcoi  to  \diieh  thaRedChl- 
ara  attamittag  to  toifiltrato  thdr 
taruv  tvesitte  yoaih  ol  oar 
Naticm. 


Affler  aa 

eooibig  iirto  tbe 

keta.    Ftofi 

Hoooar  matltstlon  at 

daotared  la  Koveesbar.  ItTl 

two-tbMb  aMl  fowr-flttba  ot  tba  bl^  _ 

heroin  sold  on  the  international  markat  is 

and    can   only    ba    swppUsd    by    maialand 

China  .  .  .  Tbe  iMSOto  offonalva  appaaw  to 

have  accelerated  la  iMi." 

Although  few  Aaaarloaaa  ars  awaia  of  tbe 
fact,  our  own  govanassnt  plasad  a  tem^ 
complaint  before  tbo  UWtad  Rations  to  1MB 
couceinti^  tba  optum  batag  prodooad  to 
TuniMa  Provfcaoo  by  tbe  OatBonalat  cmtnaae 
government.  Stoce  ISBB  It  appeaia  that  Oom- 
munM  CbtaMO  efforta  to  tbia  field  ba»a  In- 
creaaed  dramatically.  ,^.<_ 

Tat  today,  at  a  ttow  wbaa  tba  Ubnad 
SUtee  OovecBBMBt  rmiaatsdly  dacdarea  its 
cofmaltflHBt  to  and  tbo  mogal  tiadte  to 
narcoCloa.  it  rafuaaa  to  eariansly  ooasMer  tb» 
role  being  jrtayadlatta  amg  t«a«c  by  tbe 
goivcrniaoBt  at  (XaaasMalat  Obina. 

la  faet.  om  la  lad  te  tbo  oencl 
tba  AdasJlstnition  pHras  tba  aatiio 
of  proof  ragardb^  Red  Oitoa's  tovolSMasBt 
to  tha  dope  trade  on  tba  sbuuMaia  e< 
eaa  eltlMBo  wko  ate  deeply  eoacened 
this  naieottea  trafla. 

Tbo  ClsiMlltiia  nr  A  Rao  ObiJso  takaa 
oa  tWa  toak  only  bisaaai  ww  aaaloo^  asok 
tto  tpva.  aad  wo-  do  not  wlab  to  asa  tbo 
TwORIao  of  luiaillilag  m  bervlfytag  as  aar- 

tbo  pa»- 


It  la  caaae  tbaS  to  < 
""">««''«**'*'■  at  a 
an  a*  weak.  K  k^  not 
datattaU  at  tbo 

to  by  that 


toitat 

Tbofaola, 
salvaa.  Tbay.  aHI  not 
laad  to  a-aolottoa  of  tba  i 
aU  of  ua  say  we  waad  to 

mltttog  other  goals  to  atand  to  tbo w^roC  a 
of  tbo  worid   aa   it 
really  la^— TTbe  OntoaalWii  We  AT 
JanOblVR. 

Oa  MfeMb  ».  ivn. : 
I'a' 

tlo  pmOt^imtr  aiUI  aasd  tana  daipieo  tbo  i 
toi 


tba 
te  aMd  eu 
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wveta  to  tba 
rmi  of  May  M.  ivm 
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tha  drug  tntJBe,  and  U  ludng  tb>«  trafflc  for 
tba  twofold  purpoM  at  gainlog  foreign  «- 
oiuuig*  MKl  aubvatlng  both  Axomtma. 
m&rvtamimn  »nd  non-OommuBtot  Asian  aoeto- 

tl«a. 

L«t  ua  conaldnr  toma  of  tha  statcmants 
which  b*T«  bean  made  on  thia  subject. 

Speaking  on  the  Ci.S.  radio  network  on 
P^bruary  2S,  1B73,  commentator  Jeffrey  8t. 
John  daclarad  that  "Bver  slnoe  the  eatebllsh- 
ment  of  tha  Bads  on  the  China  mainland 
they  hare  been  actively  involved  In  drugs. 
However,  It  haa  only  been  In  recent  years 
that  narcotlca  have  served  a  specific  Ideo- 
logical end,  oolnoldlng  with  the  mushroom- 
ing of  the  drug  problem  In  Western  nations 
like  tha  United  States." 

Testifying  before  a  Congressional  commit- 
tee in  July.  1071,  Dr.  Robert  Balrd,  a  New 
York  drug  expert  with  34  years  In  the  field 
of  dmg  addiction,  contended  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  are  now  pr^arlng  to  use 
drugs  to  demoralise  the  American  popula- 
tion. aspectaUy  young  people,  and  for  ideo- 
logical purposes.  Dr.  Balrd  declared  that  we 
mn  >»-«"g  misled  Into  thinking  that  Turkey 
la  the  primary  source  of  narcotics,  smd  he 
astlmatad  that  Communist  China  produces 
56  to  SO  percent  of  the  world's  hard  drugs. 

In  a  report  In  October  1971.  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affalzs  Committee  entitled,  "The 
International  Narcotics  Trade  and  Its  Rela- 
tion to  the  United  States,"  Rep.  Seymour 
Balpam  (B-New  York)  stated  that  ".  . .  there 
la  rsaann  to  bellave  that  opliun  produced  in 
Communist  China,  particularly  In  the  Yun- 
nan Province,  does  enter  the  Golden  Tri- 
angle—Burma. Thailand.  Laoe— drug  conduit 
in  Southeast  Asia." 

Rep  H^pTn  noted  that  "It  has  been  dif- 
ficult, bMsause  of  Chinas  great  wall  of  Isola- 
tion, to  dooument  the  extent  of  her  opium 
praduotlon  In  relation  to  her  own  consump- 
tion and  to  her  mr^*"«"*'  requirements.  Sev- 
eral ezpacta  have  eatlmatad,  however,  that 
the  ini"«'«*i  medical  need  for  her  huge  popu- 
lation would  require  about  100  tons  of  opium 
producUon  per  year.  It  is  known  that  the 
People's  Bapubllc  of  China  haa  the  capacity 
for  large  oulttvatlon,  particularly  in  the 
8outh«n  provlncae.  .  .  .  There  have  been 
nuoMRius  rumora  that  a  good  pMtlon  of 
China's  vast  crop  finda  Its  way  Into  Ullclt 
channels." 

The  Waablngton  Report  at  the  American 
Security  Council  for  January  13,  1972  re- 
ported that  Hong  Kong  police  have  stated 
that  Illegal  drugs  smuggled  out  of  Commu- 
nist China  and  bound  for  the  Free  World  in- 
creased nearly  l.OOO  peroent  In  1971,  moat  of 
It  In  opium,  the  raw  material  frtmi  which 
heroin  Is  made.  PoUce  In  Hong  Kong  seined 
ia.fiOO  pounds  of  opium  laat  year,  as  oom- 
p«t«d  with  only  877  potinda  in  1B70. 

Hep.  PhlUp  U.  crane  (B-minoia)  sUted 
on  Aiwll  la  that  "At  a  time  when  there  is  a 
•upborio  feeling  that  pe«M  may  be  at  hand 
with  the  Cotnmimlst  Chlneaa,  a  feeling  not 
borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  Peking  gov- 
erxunent  continues  to  sponsor  subversion  and 
btrrar  throughout  Asia,  one  important  ques- 
tion rvmalna  unanswered  and,  to  a  large 
BMMUi*.  ^tirfl-"*'*  That  question  la  this:  how 
involTWl  la  Communist  China  in  the  flow  of 
n«nx»tlca  in  Soutbeaat  Aala,  and  elsewhere 
In  the  woiidT" 

Citing  the  available  evldanoe.  Rep.  Crane 
ooneludad  that.  "At  a  time  when  thouaanda 
of  young  Amsrioans.  parUoulariy  aarvloemen 
in  Vietnam,  are  beoomlng  addicted  to  heroin 
MUl  otbar  danssroua  drugs,  it  la  incumbent 
upon  oar  gOMramant,  If  it  Is  slneera  in  ita 
daatie  to  stem  the  tide  of  such  drugs,  to  In- 
lasMnstn  tha  pcaslble  involvement  of  Com- 
munist China  in  tlieir  production  and  dis- 
trtbutton." 

A  report  puUlsbed  In  Bngland  In  AprU. 
1073  teelMvd  that  "Tba  Cblnaae  Communist 
govmnmank  eaporto  UliolUy  a.000  tons  ot 
opium  a  year  to  the  non-Oommuntst  world." 
by  Jamas  TumbuU,  Prcfeaaor  oC 


Applied  Science  at  Britain's  Royal  MUltary 
College  of  Science,  the  report  states  that  The 
annual  sales  are  estimated  to  be  worth  t&OO 
million  to  Peking." 

nriTrssnr  Tumb\ill  wrlt«e  that  "The  covert 
dissemination  of  opium  narcotics,  in  particu- 
lar the  addictive  drug  heroin,  for  commercial 
and  subversive  purposes  repreeento  one  of  the 
gravest  threats  to  the  armed  services  and 
societies  of  the  free  world." 

Published  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Publish- 
ing Company.  Ltd..  this  report  Includes  u 
foreword  by  a  Conservative  member  of  Par- 
liament. Geoffrey  Stewart-Smith,  who  writes : 
"James  TumbuU  has  produced  a  devastating 
exposure  of  the  way  In  which  the  allegedly 
trustworthy'  Chinese  People's  Republic  Is 
carrying  out  a  massive  secret  chemical  war- 
fare strategy  by  exporting  opium  and  heroin 
to  the  ru3n-Communl3t  world.  In  view  of  the 
growth  of  drug  taking  in  Eastern  Europe,  it 
Is  possible  that  the  Chlneee  Communists  are 
doing  the  same  thing  to  their  fraternal' 
Communist  states  there  too." 

Speaking  to  the  43rd  Annual  Conference  of 
the  Oc^ley  Newspapers  at  Borrego  Springs, 
California,  on  February  14,  1972.  Lt.  General 
V.  H.  Krulak  (U.S.  Marine  Corps,  Ret.) .  stated 
that  -The  Chinese  Eleds  do  want  hard  money 
and  opium  is  probably  China's  greatest  export 
staple.  They  are  doing  everything  they  can  to 
improve  and  expand  opium  culture,  and  It  is 
estimated  that  they  earn  almost  a  bllUon 
clandeetlne  dollars  a  year  from  their  dope 
sales." 

That  there  Is  a  widespread  feeling  that 
Communist  China  is  deeply  Involved  in  the 
narootlcs  traffic  Is  clear.  Concern,  however,  Is 
far  from  being  conclusive  in  determining 
what  role  the  Communist  Chinese  do.  in  fact, 
play  In  narcotics  production  and  traffic.  Let 
us  turn  to  the  available  evidence  and  to  the 
very  real  history  of  Communist  Chinese  in- 
volvement In  narcotics. 

Speaking  to  a  group  of  Congressional  aides 
this  past  February.  A.  H.  Stanton  Candlln,  a 
British  narcotics  expert  who  has  spent  many 
years  in  the  Far  East,  declared  that  'When 
President  Nixon  visited  Chou  En-lal  he  saw 
the  biggest  drug  pusher  in  the  world,  with 
800,000  acres  under  cultivation." 

This  idea  was  oonflnned  by  Mohammed 
Haaaauein  Helkal.  editor  of  Carlo's  semi- 
Qflieial  Al  Ahram  newspaper  and  a  confidant 
to  the  late  Bgyptlan  President  Nasser,  who 
rvported  that  Premier  Chou  En-lal  told 
Nasser  In  1046  that  Communist  China 
planted  opium  in  Vietnam,  hoping  to  de- 
moralize UjS.  troops  there  with  drugs.  The 
London  Sunday  Telegraph  of  October  24, 
1871  quotes  President  Nasser  as  stating  that 
"One  of  the  most  remarkable  things  Chou 
Bn-lal  said  that  night  when  talking  about 
the  demoralisation  of  the  American  soldiers 
(In  Vietnam)  was  that  'some  of  them  are 
trying  opium,  and  we  are  helping  thenx.  We 
are  planting  the  beet  kinds  of  opium  espe- 
cially for  the  American  soldiers  in  Vietnam.'  " 
.^rcordlng  to  Mr.  Candlln.  the  Chinese 
Coj^ununlsta  are  now  using  a  policy  of 
"psycho-chemical  warfare"  first  used  by  the 
Japanese  on  the  Chinese  themselves  In  the 
19a0a  and  lOSOa.  The  Japanese  established 
brothels  and  spread  morphine.  It  was  done 
by  Intelligence  services  of  the  army  and  the 
Chlneee  method  being  used  today  "can  be 
traced  to  the  Japanese.  They  saw  It  done  to 
thamaalvea  and  they  are  improving  on  It." 

Coiraboratlon  la  set  forth  In  the  volume. 
"Traflto  In  Narcotics, "  published  in  1963,  by 
Harry  J.  Ansllnger,  the  United  States  Com- 
mlsajfrnor  for  Narcotics  for  many  years. 

In  1060,  after  the  Chlneee  Communists 
eatabUahed  control  of  the  Mainland,  Mao 
Tae-timg  forbade  opium  smoking  In  China 
and  a  few  opium  growers  w«re  executed  with 
gx«at  publicity.  Yet  shortly  thereafter,  Com- 
mtailcMier  Ansllnger  placed  an  American 
complaint  before  the  United  Nations  to  the 
effeet  that  the  Communist  Chinese  were 
smuggling  narcotics  into  Japan.  His  evidence 


was  overwhelming  and  proved  that  during 
the  early  1060a  China  was  heavily  engagad 
in  the  Ullett  drug  trad*. 

As  the  VS.  RapieaaatatlTe  to  the  United 
Nations  Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs,  Mr. 
Ansllnger  had  many  occasions  to  warn  the 
free  nations  of  Communist  Chinas  Illicit  nar- 
cotics trade.  Here  ar«  several  excerpts  from 
his  remarks  before  the  VM.  Ocmmlsston,  in 
April,  1966,  concerning  the  opi\im  being  pro- 
duced In  Yunnan  Province: 

"At  the  end  of  1968  a  group  of  smugglers, 
Including  an  official  of  the  Bank  of  Canton, 
(smuggled)  23  pounds  of  heroin  and  mor- 
phine from  Yunnan  to  Chlengmal  to  Bang- 
kok and  thence  to  another  transshipment 
point  .  .  . 

"Despite  the  efforts  of  the  Burmese  Gov- 
erixment  to  control  the  Illicit  traffic  In  nar- 
cotics, himdreds  of  tons  of  cleaned  and  pack- 
aged opium  In  1 -kilogram  units  are  brought 
Into  Burma  each  year  from  Yunnan  Prov- 
ince .  .  . 

"The  hub  of  the  traffic  on  the  Yunnan  side 
of  the  border  is  Tengyueh.  Along  the  border 
are  found  trucks,  military  vehicles,  carts, 
mules  and  pack  trains  used  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  opium  .  .  ." 

Several  months  before  his  retirement  In 
1962.  Commissioner  Ansllnger  further  Illus- 
trated the  extent  to  which  Yunnan  contrib- 
uted to  the  Cocnmunist  Chinese  itarootlcs 
traffic.  The  ftrtlowlng  Is  from  the  Report  of 
the  Seventeenth  Session  ( 1962)  of  the  UJJ.'s 
Commission  on  Narcotic  Drugs: 

"92.  With  reference  to  the  question  of 
the  origin  of  opium  In  the  Burma-mainland 
China-Laos- Thailand  border  area.  Informa- 
tion was  reported  by  the  representative  of 
the  United  States  concerning  Inveetlgatloas 
carried  out  In  recent  months  In  cooperation 
with  control  authorities  In  the  Far  East. 

Three  witnesses,  former  Inhabitants  of 
Yunnan  province  In  mainland  China,  had 
made  detailed  statements  to  United  States 
Treasury  Department  officials  on  the  cul- 
tivation of  opium  In  Yunnan  and  Its  export 
from  there  to  the  Shan  states  In  Burma. 
One  witness  had  himself  been  a  cultivator, 
and  In  1963  and  196«  he  had  also,  with  his 
mulee.  Joined  caravans  transporting  opium  to 
the  Shan  frontier,  where  be  assisted  In  Its 
transshipping  Into  trucks  for  transport  to 
a  trading  company  at  Kentung,  Burma.  Two 
caravans,  of  108  and  82  mules,  had  trans- 
ported over  4  and  3  tons  respectively,  two 
sealed  tins  of  20  kilograms  being  carried 
by  each  mule.  The  cultivator  estimated  that 
some  8  tons  of  opium  had  been  produced 
annually  In  the  area  where  he  lived,  and 
that  the  total  production  of  the  region  la 
1961  had  been  of  the  <»der  of  1,000  tons." 
Speaking  before  the  UJJ.  Commission  on 
Narcotic  Drugs  on  April  18,  1963,  Mr.  An- 
sllnger set  forth  the  proposition  that  the 
Communist  Chlneee  government  did,  in  fact, 
engage  in  and  sanction  the  lllleit  export  of 
opium  and  Its  derivatives.  He  said: 

"When  the  CommunlsU  occupied  the 
whole  of  China,  oplum-smoklng  was  pro- 
hibited in  the  land  by  order  of  the  Com- 
munist Administrative  Department,  but  It 
soon  became  known  that  traffic  In  narcotics 
would  be  permitted  If  It  was  contrived  be- 
hind the  scenes  so  those  who  wished  to 
export  opium  applied  to  the  government 
organization  controlling  special  Items  and 
received  licenses  to  export  opium  which 
amounted  to  a  license  to  buy  and  seU  opium 
and  heroin.  Tientsin  and  Canton  are  the 
chief  opliun  and  heroin  export  centers  in 
China. 

"Within  the  Communist  government  there 
Is  the  Opium  Prohibition  Bureau  of  the  Peo- 
ples' Government.  Within  this  Bureau  the 
responsible  persons  are:  Po  I  Po,  Chief  <rf 
the  Finance  Divlskm:  Ylh  Chlh  Chuang, 
Chief  of  the  Trade  Division;  and  Wang 
li^ng  Chi.  vrtio  as  Chief  of  the  Hwapel 
Opium  Prohibition  Bureau  Is  the  actual  per- 
son In  charge. 
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Sator  j~»  ttort  80%  or  tb.  hwoln  oon- 

miitimH   in  Um  Unltwl  StetM  orttlniMa  in 

Turklab    optum.    ArtM-    b^lng    tnncfonMd 

mto  montbuw   ■oBMWlwra   In  tb*  •Mtam 

lC«dlt«tnu>Ma      *ra».      tti*      morphln*      ia 

■biDO«l  to  ynno*.  oonv«t«l  Into  baroln,  and 

■aoiSmI  to  Anwrtn.  Tbia  80%  flgure  »P- 

Mwirttor  cntBipla.  In  tl»  wrlttog«  of  B»m- 

wy  CUrft.  fonaw  AttOTMT  a«i«rml.  and  It 

WM  proalnontty  uaad  in  1971  wbmn  ttaa  tbcn 

Poatauwtar    a«a««l    Wlnttm    Blount    sug- 

■Mtod  tta*  Tjnitod  St»tM  take  economte  Mnc- 

ttona  acKUMt  VMno*.  »rVUaVy,  nu«lo  num- 

b««  oan  bav*  mtb«r  •zploaW*  oonaM|uanaes.-' 

Tb*  80%   fi«tu«  u«d  br  Mr.  Clwk.  Mr. 

Blcunt     y^     awny     otbars     baa     finally 

baon  daelai«d  by  tba  Buraau  of  Narootloa  and 

OMOMrooa    Dnisa    to    ba    inaoounte.    On 

Juna  a,  1871.  BMDD  mreetor  Jobn  ■.  Ingar- 

f^\  ^yrf^«i«ii  to  tba  Bouaa  Salaot  Commlttae 

oa    cnma    and    bluntly   da-maglrtaad    tbe 

BU«lo  Ogun:  "Tluit  waa  tba  figura  uaad  by 

tba  old  BoiMMi  at  Narootlea.  .  .     Wban  I 

Ify^f.^  Oltaetor  of  tba  naw  Buraau.  ...  I 

•akad  for  data  to  aupport  tbat  praotia  flgiire 

and     wban     it    waa    not    fortboomlng,     I 

draopad  tba  UM  of  tba  80%  flguia  wblcb  baa 

lif^^yt  UMd  traditionally  tor  aomatUna.  Tba 

baat  I  can  aay  now  U  tbat  acui  tba  orar- 

vbalmlng  majortty  oomaa  from  tbat  aourca 

(Torkay)  but  wbatbar  It  la  80%  or  whather 

It  ia  70%.  I  juat  eannot  taU  you." 

Ht.  Timiaianll  alao  daelarad  tbat  tba  80% 
agura  "lafnaaanti  tba  paFoanta«a  of  opium 
(oplataa)  ^1y»— "**  in  iUlclt  traOe  In  tba 
Tinitad  Stataa  wbleb  ia  of  TuriLlab  origin." 
Tbat  ia,  80%  of  tba  baroln  aalaad  baa  come 
trom  Tuxkay.  It  doaa  not  follow  tbat  80% 
of  tba  total  Amarlcan  Import  of  beroin  is 
dartrad  tram  Tuxldab  opium  nor  tbat  80% 
of  tba  impoctad  baroln  waa  prooaaaad  in 
n«nob  raOnarlaa.  Profaaaor  PoMony  points 
out  ttiat  "Tba  Ogura  may  actually  maan  onls 
thmt  tba  nata  pi"M""g  tba  Turklab -French 
product  ara  far  laaa  aaoura  tban  otbar  dls- 
trlbutton  obannala." 

Mr.  Ingcnoll  addad:  "Onoa  opium  is  proc- 
OHad  into  bafoln  and  is  aaiaad  in  tbe  torm 
at  beraln  in  tba  Unltad  Stataa,  it  U  beyond 
our  fr1iTT*~*  caiHtclty  to  traoa  it  sdMitlfi- 
oaUy  to  Its  origin."  Tbe  avldance  provided 
by  tbe  Bureau  of  Narootlca  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  la,  aa  a  laault.  in  tba  nature  of  "Intel- 
Ugwioa"  and  "oommon  knowledge  of  traffic 
pftttama."  to  use  Mr.  Ingnraoll's  words.  Tbere 
la  no  erl*"*^**"  matbod  tbrougb  which  the 
Turkiab-Pianob  origin  could  ba  proved  in  the 
labotatory. 

ProfaMor  PoMony  states  tbat  "The  80% 
flguia  wlgtnaUy  referred  to  Turkey  and  Iran. 
txukaf  slgnlflcally  reduced  poppy  acreage 
and  «'«"  cut  down  opium  production.  Mean- 
wblla,  liaroin  nfwisump**""  was  increasing 
abarply  In  tba  Unltad  Btataa  and  Buropa.  Yet 
In  aplta  of  tbaaa  varlattona.  wblcb  neoee- 
aahly  mnat  bava  altered  tbe  arttbmattc  dras- 
t^g^Uy,  tba  magic  flguxa  remained  immutable. 
Wbanaver  a  queatlon  waa  ralaad.  tba  BNDD 
■imply  inoxaaaad  Ita  'aatlmate'  of  tbe  lUldt 
opium  output  In  Turkey." 

In  continuing  to  maintain  that  Turkey  is 
primarUy  raaponslbla  for  tbe  increase  in  the 
nueotlca  tiafflc  without  having  any  real  evi- 
dence to  aubatentlata  tbU  aaaeecment,  the 
Buraau  of  Narootlca  and  Dangerous  Drugs 
and  otliar  govammant  spokesmen  are,  in  ef- 
fect, turning  tbebr  baoka  upon  the  significant 
body  of  evldanoa  wblcb  exlats  and  which 
pointa  to  tbe  invcAvomant  of  Communist 
China  in  the  narootloa  trafllo. 

In  an  article  wblcb  iqipaarad  in  the  Con- 
oamBtotiAi.  Baccas  of  October  13.  1071.  De- 
WIU  S.  Copp  wrltea.  "A  shocking  British 
goramment  document  has  ooma  into  tbU 
t^porter's  bands:  It  ia  Oreat  Britain's  194» 
esTimattii  of  tba  oontrlbutkm  Communist 
China  makaa  to  tba  world's  illicit  production 
of  opium.  Acooidlng  to  tbe  BrlUab,  as  of  two 
yaaia  ago  tba  illsgal  world  production  of  the 
drug  from  which  heroin  is  derived  waa  '6.000 
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t^mff.  iXJOO  t«ma  coming  from  tbe  Middle  Bast 
and  minor  producers,'  tbe  remaining  '4,000 
tons'  emanating  from  'Southeast  Asia  (In- 
cluding Buxxoa,  Tballand  and  Laos) '  and  the 
■Cblnaae  People's  BapubUc'  Of  thu  amount, 
tbe  oOelal  Brltlah  estimate  is  3,600  tons' 
of^nitig  from  Bed  China." 

Mr.  Copp  continues:  "The  confidential 
document  goes  on  to  point  out  .  .  .  that  the 
average  yield  of  opium  per  hectare  of  poppy 
field  is  eaven  kilos  and  that  the  total  area 
under  cultivatitMi  is  estimated  at  a  half- 
mlUlon  hectares  or  200,000  acres.  The  poppy- 
growing  provinces  are  listed  as  Yunnan— 
where  production  1»  figured  at  1.000  tons, 
Saechwan,  Kwangsi,  Kwangtung.  Hopei  and 
Honan.  The  annual  revenue  to  Peking  Is 
placed  at  a  half-bUlion  0.3.  dollars." 

There  is  some  undiluted  history  with  re- 
gaid  to  the  past  involvement  of  the  Com- 
mimist  Chlneee  m  opium  and  heroin  pro- 
duction. In  the  course  of  the  long  march 
from  southern  China  to  the  Yenan  caves  in 
ShMisl,  some  400,000  CommunlsU  were  forced 
into  a  mountainous  region  which  lacked 
agriciUtural  and  other  income- producing 
reaourcaa.  The  Communists  turned  to  the 
cultivation  of  opium  aa  the  most  expeditlotis 
means  of  survival  and  of  financing  the  "pro- 
tracted struggle." 

They  began  to  market  their  product  by 
1038-30.  and  they  were  helped  In  their  efforts 
by  the  Japaneae  who  rescinded  the  prohibi- 
tion on  opium  smtrttlng  that  had  ijeen  Im- 
pcsed  by  the  Chinese  Nationalist  Oovern- 
ment.  Tbe  Japanese  were  anxious  to  stimu- 
late opium  oonsumptlon  among  the  Chinese. 
The  Communists  were  eager  to  trade  opium 
for  metaU,  including  gold,  and  they  report- 
edly alao  used  opium  aa  a  bank  reserve. 

BecountlDg  some  of  this  past  history,  Pro- 
feaeor  Tumbull  recalls  that  "The  Japanese 
invasion  of  China  in  1037  provldee  an  ex- 
ample of  the  exploitation  of  narcotics  for 
aubveraive  purposee.  During  their  oocupa- 
tton  of  the  country,  the  Japanese  made  deter- 
mined attempts  to  spread  opium  addiction 
in  China.  A  significant  develt^mient  in  this 
technique  was  the  setUng  up  of  laboratories 
In  Manchuria  for  the  conversion  of  opium 
into  morphine  and  beroin." 

When  the  Communiats  came  to  power  in 
1949,  reports  Professor  Tumbull,  "their  first 
drive  was  against  the  drug  addicts.  A  series 
of  decree*  were  promulgated  forbidding  Im- 
ports of  narcotics,  and  curtailing  tbe  domes- 
tic drug  traffic.  Signiflcantly,  no  mention  was 
made  of  actual  opium  growing  in  China,  or 
of  any  prohibition  regarding  its  export  from 
tbe  country  .  .  .  The  dr\ig  traffic  was.  In 
effect  nationalised  under  the  Central  Finance 
and  Economic  Committee  in  Peking  which 
became  the  central  authority  for  all  com- 
mercial dealings  in  opium  narcotics  expressly 
for  distribution  and  sale  outside  China." 

It  is  well  known  that  heroin  addiction 
among  American  troops  In  Vietnam  steadily 
rose  toward  record  proportions  beginning  in 
December,  19«9.  It  has  also  been  stated  that 
a  heavy  heroin  influx  followed  shortly  after 
tbe  Cambodian  Invasion  In  the  spring  of 
1070.  This  Influx  was  estimated  from  service 
deaths  resulting  from  drug  overdoses  by 
Assistant  District  Attorney  John  Steinberg 
of  Philadelphia,  who  Investigated  the  Viet- 
nam drug  scene  in  the  fall  of  1970  as  a 
special  consultant  to  the  83nate  Subcommit- 
tee to  Investigate  JuvenUe  Delinquency. 
Shortly  after  the  CambodUn  operation  "large 
quantities  of  heroin  began  arriving  in  Viet- 
nam .  .  .  imlform  packaging  and  refining 
indicated  a  single  highly  organiaed  source." 
Reviewing  the  available  Information,  Pro- 
feaeor  Poasony  stated  that,  "I  am  satisfied 
tbat  while  much  detail  remains  hidden  and 
statistical  accuracy  Is  not  attainable,  the 
overall  story  has  emsrged  rather  clearly. 
The  various  sources  have — on  tbe  whole — 
been  mutually  confirmatory.  The  sources  do 
rvveal  a  cleavage  of  opinion  on  the  role  of 
Maoiat  China,  but  I  believe  this  difference 
can  be  reeolved.  I  also  want  to  record  tbat 


denials  of  Cblaaaa  Oomnnuilat  InvolTaiaaat 
wblcb  I  have  saan  ware  In  tba  nature  of  flM 
aaaartions  and  war*  navar  aeeonq|>anlad  by 
analyals." 

Profaaaor  Poaaony  noflaa  tbat  Tn  tarxaa  at 
production,  tbe  Obtnaaa  Oommunlata  ba«a 
tba  ci4«actty  for  xvplaelng  aappllara  Itka 
Turkey  who  may  go  out  of  boaineas.  Thay 
ar«  alao  able  to  aatlsfy  a  larger  markat 
and/or  growing  markat  demanda." 

According  to  Ch'ln  Yvmg-fa,  writing  la  tba 
March  1972  Issues  and  Studies,  publlabad 
by  tbe  Institute  of  Intemattonal  BalatiOBs 
on  Taiwan  "Since  tba  establtsbmaat  of  the 
Pelplng  regime,  eqwrtatloa  of  daagaroua 
drugs  on  a  global  aeala  baa  bacoma  oaa  of  the 
moat  Important  national  pollclea  of  tba  Obi- 
neae  Communists.  Today,  mainland  Ohlaa 
has  become  one  of  the  major  supplisrs  o( 
dangerous  drugs  in  tba  International  drug 
market." 

Mr.  Ch'ln  reports,  "On  February  INO, 
when  the  Communiat  troopa  lad  by  Gh*«i 
Keng  and  Sung  Jan-eb'tmg  entered  Yunaaa 
Province,  tbey  brought  large  quanUtiaa  o< 
drugs  to  Kunming  for  sate.  Sln:e  very  Uttla 
profit  waa  gained,  optum  waa  tranqx>rUd 
by  men  and  f>»«««««»^i»  to  Burma.  Frotn  tbera  It 
was  transported  to  Bangoooi  via  Mandalay 
and  then  to  nortbam  Thailand  for  sale.  This 
marked  tbe  baglantng  at  Oeoamuniat  doaip* 
Ing  of  drugs  In  Soutbaaat  Aala  by  way  of 
Yunnan  Province." 

According  to  tba  Issues  and  Studlaa  artlola, 
b3glnnlng  in  1961,  Loping,  Kwaagnan. 
Punning,  Yensan,  Cbiupel  and  LulMl  la 
ncrtbtrn  Yunnan  ware  dast^atad  aa  a 
•'apaclal  sona"  for  opium  ctUttvatlon.  Prod- 
ucta  were  procured  at  olBetal  prloaa  by  tba 
"Special  Produeta  Management  Oommlttae" 
of  tbe  "peopla'a  govammant"  in  each 
county.  Tbeas  products  were  than  exported 
by  tbe  "Yunnan  Prorlnclal  Ttadlng  Oon- 
pany."  In  addition,  morphine  and  baroln 
proceaslng  factorlaa.  Including  t:n  big  pbar- 
maoeutloal  factorlaa.  have,  aocordlng  to  tlM 
author,  been  built  in  Yunnan  Provlnee. 

The  eatlmate  preaanted  by  Mr.  Cb'lo.  a 
spedallat  in  Oblneae  Commtmlst  nUUtaiy 
affalzB,  is  tbat  "tba  Cblneea  Oommuatsts 
proeeas  about  10/XK>  tons  of  narootlca  a  yaar. 
From  19&2  to  1067  tbe  annual  iwoduetlon  and 
sale  totaled  about  3.000  tons,  but  it  Inereaasd 
to  8,000  tons  a  year  between  lOM  and  1964. 
Prom  1966  to  tba  preaent  tba  annual  Mport 
baa  been  10.000  tons,  earning  a  net  proAt  of 
art*  6800  million  U.S.  doUara  par  year." 

Tbere  is  a  great  deal  of  Independent  evi- 
dence available  which  polnU  to  the  validity 
of  tbe  conclusions  drawn  by  Mr  Ch'ln. 

On  October  16.  1970,  the  chief  of  the 
narcotic  dlvialon  ot  tbe  Hong  Kong  Police 
revealed  tbat  large  quantltlea  of  narcotics 
were  seized  in  1060  by  Hong  Kong  poUee. 
including  10.600  lbs.  of  opiiun.  310  Itaa.  of 
heroin  and  360  lbs.  of  morphine.  AU  paraoos 
Involved  were  punlabed  aooordlng  to  reg- 
ulatlona.  The  police  official,  iaowever,  said 
tbat  to  avoid  "political  issues."  aU  Oblaass 
Communists  arreated  had  been  released. 

Aocordlng  to  an  article  entitled.  "Tba  In- 
side Story  of  Chinese  Communists'  Sale  of 
Narcotics."  written  by  a  former  high  ranUag 
Cblneea  Commimist  Party  cadre  and  pub- 
lished in  tbe  Hong  Kong  Tlmaa  on  Deoem- 
tjer  13, 1960,  there  were  three  major  financial 
reaouroea  in  Communist  Cblna  for  export. 
Tbcae  were  "white  gooda,"  referring  to  rice, 
wheat,  and  cotton;  "yellow  gooda."  referrliig 
to  gold,  silver.  U.S.  dollars  and  bonds:  and 
"black  gooda,"  referring  to  opiiun.  The  article 
noted  tbat  tbe  "white  goods"  were  used  to 
pay  tbe  salarlee  of  military  personnel,  gov- 
ernment employees  and  teachers:  tbe  "3rel- 
low  goods"  to  finance  construction  and 
mUitary  projects;  and  the  "black  goods"  to 
pay  for  part  of  military  expenditures  and 
secret  service  coats  and  to  eliminate  tbe 
deficit. 

Tsusal  Sugawara,  Chairman  of  Japans 
National   Commission  for  Control   of  Nsr- 
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baa  d^nlnaail  tba*  tba  Ohlnaai  Oom* 
Hk*  a  pcoAt  at  60  bOllon  yan  (ap- 

It  $170  mtlUBB  QJB.  doUara)  fram 

_»  aala  o<  nM«otloa  to  Japan  eaob  yaar; 
J^^Mver.  tba  amount  Is  isaa  tban  asm  tblrd 
«e  tba  total  eqxMt. 

IB  an  artlda  anttUad.  "How  tba  Maolata 
nmSKle  OptoB."  pwbUabsd  In  No.  30  laaua  of 
tbaseml-moatbly,  /»t«in{pc)»t«ia.  B.  Bulatov, 
a  oorranioadant  for  tba  Sorlat  UtanUunaya 
auwta,  eattaatad  tbat  tba  annual  produc- 
tton  of  opium  on  tbe  Oblneae  mainland  U 
ikout  8,000  tona  c/t  beroin. 

InT«stlga**"C  tba  increase  In  narcotic  con- 
mBiptlon  among  American  serviceman  in 
Vlttnam  at  tba  tima  at  tba  Cambodian  inva- 
rt(m.  John  Stalnbarg,  an  Jnvaetlgator  for  the 
UB.  Senate  suboommlttea  on  Juvenile  De- 
Unqusncy,  dJaooreced  tbat  beroin  which  waa 
M£%  pure  waa  being  sold  for  as  little  as 
lljOO  a  vial.  Heroin  wbleb  was  only  10% 
pure,  ha  pointed  out,  could  be  sold  for  at 
)^-*  (10.00  a  vtal.  It  was,  thus,  clear  tbat 
tbs  increase  in  narcotics  was  by  no  means 
only  a  money  making  venture,  but  had  other 
porpaeea.  Why  did  the  increase  occur  after 
OBBibodia?  Tbe  evidence  points  clearly  in  tbe 
dkaetlon  of  Ooaunim.1st  Chinese  involvement 
for  tiie  political  purpoees  of  subverting  by 
wsaknnintr  its  intandad  victims. 

This  fact  waa  oonflrmed  in  the  English 
Ui^uage  dally  Vanguard  published  in  Argen- 
ttw*  On  October  31.  1970  it  reported  that 
"The  Chlneee  Communists  were  exix>rtlng 
large  quantities  at  tbe  cheapest  but  highest 
quality  heroin  to  Vietnam  in  a  plot  to 
paralyze  the  American  troops.  The  local  price 
was  only  US  t30  per  ounce  compared  with 
OB  NX>00  per  ounce  in  tbe  United  States 
while  the  quality  of  heroin  was  99  to  100  per 
cent  refined." 

In  1960,  American  deaths  in  Vietnam  re- 
sulting from  drug  addiction  averaged  two 
persons  a  month.  The  figure  rose,  however,  to 
two  per  day  from  January  to  Oct<*er,  1970. 
Foayaord  noted  tbat  "In  the  last  six  months 
tba  percentage  of  drug  addicts  amortg  Amer- 
ioan  troopa  in  Vietnam  had  risen  from  30  to 
SO  percent.  In  some  military  units  70  to  80 
percent  were  reported.  On  October  31  (1970) 
a  group  of  aic  waa  evtn  trying  morphine 
pnbUcly  before  personnel  of  tbe  CB8  tele- 
TlBlon  network." 

Tba  chairman  o<  the  Labor  and  Immlgra- 
tkw  Committee  ot  tbe  PhlUpplne  Senate  said 
OB  AprU  30,  1906  tbat  tbe  value  of  narcotics 
■mnggled  into  his  country  from  tbe  Chlneee 
Mainland  via  Hlng^»nre  and  Hong  Kong  bad 
rsacbed  »1 ,161^90.  He  said  that  tbe  Hong 
Eoag-based  Communist  driig  traffic  was  In- 
tended to  narcotize  both  the  bodies  and 
minds  of  tbe  Filipinos  and  to  damage  eco- 
nomic construction  In  the  Philippines  in 
order  to  create  dissatisfaction  and  Incite  re- 
bellion among  the  FlUplnoe. 

The  Communist  Chlneee  production  of 
optum  was  confirmed  In  testlnuxny  preeented 
May  17,  1973  by  Miss  Yuan  Moun-ru  before 
the  Subcommittee  of  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
in  Washington.  D.C.  The  witness  was  de- 
scribed in  theee  terms:  "Miss  Yuan  was  bom 
ia  Saecbuan  Province  of  China.  Both  bar 
parents  were  medical  doctors  .  .  .  Miss  Yuan 
herself  is  an  engineer  with  a  degree  In  ma- 
chanlcal  engineering  from  Chung  King  Uni- 
versity. Because  of  dlflMencee  with  unlvaralty 
aothorlttes  Miss  Yuan  waa  clasalfled  as  a 
'rightist'  and  was  assigned  by  the  Communist 
Party  to  work  aa  a  laborer  in  tbe  mines  and 
la  factoriee  for  some  ten  years.  In  May,  1969, 
Miss  Yuan  escaped  from  the  People's  Bepub- 
Uc  by  way  of  Burma." 

In  her  teatlsKMky,  aba  declared,  "My  route 
of  esc^M  from  Cblna  to  Burma  Is  via  Tim- 
nan  Province.  I  rode  through  Lu  river  vaUey 
and  tba  district  of  Kaonigon  Mountains.  I 
law  with  my  own  eyee  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist lit>watlui  army  growing  opium  in 
tbat  area.  So  ware  tba  Burmeae  Communists 
and  tbalr  mountain  army   under   Cblneaa 


avaUablato 

tbrtr    ,     . 

without  tboir  firlac  •van  •  alB||6  ahot." 

Mr.  Laaraoea  SalBTan.  OooWUnatBr  o«  Ib- 
f omatkm  for  tba  0 A  Haoae  tt  Mpi  aaanta 
tlvaa.  aald  on  DaawiHiT  11.  18W:  "»»  Via* 
first  ttma  In  bwnaa  blctory.  tba  iyrtwMtla 
prodnotloa  and  dlatributioa  at  nanoMO 
dmga  baa  baeotna  aa  iiiganlHi — 
monopoly  In  Red  China.  In  tan  yeas.  Mao 
Tsa-tung  has  built  up  a  virtual  vaaaefiAf  In 
opium,  baroln  and  morpblaa." 

Tba  1866  edltloti  of  tba  JBiMii|icl>p«f 
Amerieoaa  stated:  "It  U  to  b»  aarasMd  tbat 
even  If  the  produetlOD  of  opltBB  la  forMAdan. 
tbat  country  (matnlaad  Cblna)  la  MU  by 
far  tbe  moat  Importaat  prodiioar." 

Writing  in  Hvmmm.  MvemU  on  Ootobar  16, 
1971,  DeWltt  Oapp  reported  of  tba  eUataBoa 
of  a  Brltlah  govamiaant  doooaaaBt  wbleb 
estimated  tbat  as  at  1968,  tba  total  tUagal 
world  production  of  tba  drug  from  vftfleb 
heroin  la  derived  waa  6,000  torn.  Of  tbla 
amount  tba  oOeial  Britlab  aatiwata  la  S.500 
tons  cooang  from  Bed  Cblna.  Mr.  Oopp  la- 
ported  tbat,  "No  doubt  «»a  autbaotlelty  o< 
tba  British  document  will  ba  cbaljangad  .  ■  . 
Howaver,  supporttve  evidence  Is  oflarad  tmm 
a  rsnklng  official  of  tba  Duteb  Narootlca 
Bureau  and  Jacques  Klare  o<  tbe  nrancb 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Daagerooa  Dmga." 

The  Dutch  official  dadarad  tbat  "Smug- 
gling of  Bed  Chinese  narcotics  la  on  tba 
Increase  In  Holland.  The  main  port  of  entry 
Is  Rotterdam  and  Amsterdam  In  tbat  cedar. 
Moat  of  the  drug  seized  is  heroin.  Ntnaty 
percent  of  the  crew  mam  bars  apprriMBdad 
have  been  Chlneee.  Several  of  the  ships  tn« 
volved  have  been  Bad  Cblnaae.  Onr  labora- 
tories have  verified  tbat  tba  drugs  origlnata 
in  Conununiat  China." 

The  French  official  declared  tbat:  "Tbe 
Bureau  has  always  stated  tbat  Communist 
Chins  Is  Involved  In  poppy  cultivation  and 
Illicit  drug  trade.  We  have  much  evidanea 
on  that." 

In  a  recent  publication.  Interdoc  rerlawed 
a  txxjk  by  a  German  author.  Dr.  F.  W.  Sebol- 
mann,  entitled:  'The  Maoiste,  Peklqgls  Ef- 
forts In  Western  Europe."  Tbe  reviewer  saya 
m  part: 

"Scholmann's  account  erf  tba  rola  oC 
Peking's  embassies  In  tba  Waat  Is  abaocMnib 
as  is  tbat  of  trade  missions,  praaa  agacuslaa  and 
the  like.  In  fact,  this  is  the  first  book  to  my 
knowledge  to  give  an  outllnis  of  tba  organi- 
zation and  pattern  on  Communist  Oblna'a 
silent  i4>proacb  to  the  West  .  .  .  Attention 
is  paid  to  the  political — not  gaatronomtcal — 
role  of  the  Chinese  restaurants  and  tbe  or- 
ganization in  which  the  Commtmlst  ree- 
tauranteurs  are  crften  tba  leading  ta«i.  Nor 
has  the  writer  avoided  tba  embarraaslng  sub- 
ject of  tbe  export  of  narcotics  from  Cblna. 
It  is  said  to  reveal  tbat  Oblnaea  Ootnmunlat 
propaganda  in  tbe  West  seenM  to  be  flnaneed 
largely  from  tbe  proceeds  of  optum  and 
other  narcotic  sales." 

In  contrast  with  all  of  the  above.  It  Is 
particularly  disturbing  to  note  tbat  tbe 
United  States  Oovamaaant,  on  tba  one  band, 
declares  its  interest  in  fitting  narcotics  ad- 
diction, both  at  bctne  and  among  our  serv- 
iceman in  Vietnam,  yet,  on  tbe  other  tkand. 
refuses  to  name  Communist  China  as  a  sus- 
pect. If  not  an  active  participant,  in  tba 
narcotics  traffic. 

Tba  hesitancy  is  something  new.  In  1963, 
for  exaiiq|»la,  UjS.  Narcotics  Commisstnnar 
Henry  Qkirdano  cbaigod  tbat  "Tba  Bad  Cbl- 
naae are  extenalvely  engaged  In  drug  traffic." 

Otbara  In  Aala  bava  oaada  tba  sama  charge. 
The  Chairman  of  tba  Japaoaaa  National  Com- 
mittee for  atroggla  Agalaat  Drug  Addiction 
stated  in  1964  tbat  "Faking  baa  baooma  tba 
world's  principal  producer  of  cplum  popplea 
which  yield  opium,  morpblna,  and  barton." 


ft.40otar  ak  tte  «ntt4H>oo(lo 
mvpantooC  a  b*lf 
la  ttw  BkltMi  Oakaar  sa»- 
pUad  vMk  iwnotrku  flotrlac  out  oC  Oomnto- 
nlakOblMk'' 

rHKiiMtng  tba  nav  rafuaal  to  nantloo 
OoaanmUt  rmimti  partlolpatlon  In  tba  nar- 
ootloa trrfte.   Bap.  AaUMook  »»J»^  "|»» 
n  ^t^  msiiHTTi  jwiiiwn*  tn  init  rrtii — 
ol  w  «bo  bMt  obaamd  tba  Bad  Obl- 

is  tba  aptaaa  tnOD  bopod 

tbak  ai  Vaaat  Mr.  Nlaen  waoM  pmmmm  tba 
Bad  bMdtta  to  atop  tbla  umstt  oontrfibuikin 
toworMiaiaary  .  .  .  It  noar  appaara  that  Mr. 
Nlzon  natar  avan  broaebad  tba  sidtjaet  .  .  . 
to  Mao  or  Gbou.  Hanry  Ktaatnaar  vatoad 
brtactv  vm  tba  laaua  baoaaaa  It  «o«ld  bav* 
baanteo  aotaatra  at  tba  Initial  xaaatbig  .  .  ■ 
Tba  OMMaMMMa  wvn  onoa  naDra  and  Amarl- 
oaa  liilasiata  ware  aiAocdlnatad  ..." 

Wbat  la  aoat  aaaspasattng  to  Maaabars  of 
<ii  in^aai  la  tbat  tba  bwdan  o(  ptoo<  now 
fam  on  tboaa  wbo  bare  aeoaptad  at  face 
value  yaan  at  oOolal  aawrtlon  by  tba  Baacu- 
Uva  braaflb  at  guiaiiiinaiit  tbat  Bad  Oblna 
waa.  in  faot.  angNPitf  In  tba  drug  tiafflc. 

Aa  a  pcactlaal  oattar  o<  daep  ootaoera  to 
^mxr,^^  A».»^«^«.  ibould  It  not  ba  tba 
ofrHg.ti««  Mid  raapooalMllty  at  tba  Ooraro- 
mMit  of  tba  Ubltad  SUtaa  faced  with  a 
Tmrn-tif"  ot  lacriailnatbic  avldaaoa-^to 
prova  or  ^mpaof  tba  valkUty  at  Bad  Cblna'a 
InTotyamant  in  nnraotlaa  trailtrklnct 

Synlloatad  eobnantet  Paul  Seott  aaplained 
our  gijiaiiMitantl  rafnaal  to  diaonas  tba  real 
culprtu  la  tba  intaroatlonal  nanoUes  traf- 
flstbia  way:  "XMaeuaalon  of  tba  baroin  issue 
wltb  tba  Oblnaaa  COinmnnlata  alao  would 
ooatradlot  tba  oOolal  Nbton  Adaatnlatratioa 
poaltlon  tb«t  'tbara  la  no  bard  traffla  from 
tba  Aaian  tt^»«^~i  ■  rua  'fl«  laaT  poUcy,  as 
it  la  lafarrad  to  witbla  tba  Anaclean  latal- 
liganoa  commtmlty,  waa  adopted  by  tba  White 
House  aa  part  of  tba  now  Nixon  policy  toward 
accommodating  Bad  China  aa  a  part  of  a  new 
global  balance  at  power  atratagy. 

"Under  tbla  praoonoetvad  policy,"  writes 
eoitmmiat  Soott.  "gwismaaant  odlelals  must 
not  reveal  any  infonaatlon  of  tiaroin  traffic 
from  Oblna  or  tba  diraet  inrolvaaMnt  of  tba 
Peking  gorammawt. .  .  .  Blnca  tba  naatdaat's 
major  f  ocaiga  poUey  objaeUva  U  to  laaprova 
relatione  wltb  Oonunualat  Cblna.  it  U  very 
doubtful  tbat  ba  win  make  any  daelaton  tbat 
might  cauaa  puUle  aniliaiissaiimnt  to  tba 
Ftoklag  govammant  at  tbla  tlaaa." 

It  ia  intarastlag  to  oocapara  this  Adminis- 
tration atUtada  of  ti ortaliriw  and  r»> 

f  uaal  to  even  dlaooas  tba  txOa  played  by  Com- 
munist China  In  tba  narootlca  tradBe  with  tba 
baiah  worda  PrealdiBt  maon  baa  dbeotad  at 
drug  pusbera.  On  Mareb  30.  1971.  tba  Presl- 
dant  made  a  trip  to  New  Tork  to  Inapact  tbe 
flrat  of  nine  pfannad  regloaal  oAoaa  o<  tba 
Juatkta  Dapartmant'a  naw  oOeaa  of  Drug 
Abuse  Law  EoforeaoMnt.  A  UFI  dtspatefa  at 
tbat  date,  reporting  on  tba  Praaldanfs  visit, 
stated  in  part: 

"Vowing  'no  synpatby  wbatMar*  for  tba 
dn«  ptasbar.  Praaldant  Nixon  callad  today  for 
tougiMT  law  anjowismaat  and  banbar  court 
panaltlaa  to  baip  sweep  nareotlea  trom  tbe 
NaUon'a  straata. 

•TbKe  Isnt  a  penalty  that  Is  too  great  for 
drug  traOokars  who  prey  tipon  youth,  tba 
Fraatdant  daelarad.  Tbat  U  'tba  moat  repre- 
beaatva  of  all  crlmaa.  It  la  woraa  tban  a  crime 
Ilk*  mnzdar,  a  crime  like  robbery,  a  crtma  Itka 
buri^ary.' 

"Tba  Praatdeat  daelacad  tbat  -P^or  tboae 
who  trafie  In  druga.  tboae  who  make  hun- 
dreds of  tbouaands  of  dottara  . .  .  and  thereby 
daatrof  tiiaUvaa  of  young  paopla  tbrougbout 
this  country,  tbara  abouM  ba  no  sympathy 
wbataoevar  and  no  limit  lnao<ar  aa  tbe  crim- 
inal panaltlaa  ar*  ouncarnart' " 

Is  tba  Admlnlatratlan  uBUag  to  apply  tbla 
"no^ympatfay"  poUey  to  tboaa  In  Oomnunist 
Cblna  who  as  an  Intrinale  part  of  govanunant 


iSB94U 
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p6Uef  Buiiport  taw  navootloB  trafBo  Wbleh  bM 
•afaUMour  Mnrloamea  in  ^etaiaio  andean 
•t  tlM  daatruettoa  at  otxr  wy  wfQ  to  nafeA 
ugNMlon  and  to  dsf end  ouiWlTHt  tt  tby 
only  tsrgt  tlM  Btrset  ptHbMr  in  N«w  Tkxk 
or  Cbmco  or  Loi  Angele«t  Ifort  ttatra  nc* 
^■o  be  nuijor  oonoem  with  tbe  soqtm  of  the 
juaeaOn  wbleh  has  rained  m>  many  Uve«, 
fnii  tbTHtona  to  mln  n  numy  maret 

Qood  rslatlons  osnnot  b*  dvrMoped  iw- 
twMn  ttie  mutvd  8t«tea  mnd  Oonmranlst 
CHlna  If  ttio«»  ntatton*  are  baaed  on  a  faUure 
to  eonmmt  tba  Tery  real  aaaatdt  «^lcb  Pricing 
ti  inaktnc  upon  tb*  TTnlted  states  and  Ita 
^«t»w  alllM,  an  aaMtOt  with  naraotles  wtaleb 
la  aa  raal  and  aa  dangaroua  as  an  assault  with 
tanka.  gnna,  and  planes. 

Tba  STMsnca  that  Oomnnmlat  Cblna  is  a 
major  partlstpant  in  t3ie  naroottos  tralBe  Is 
OTerwbelnilnK.  Ppofsssor  Tutnbull  wrttes, 
•The  ooTsrt  dlssamliiatton  at  oftlnm  nar- 
cotics, in  partloalar  the  addlctlTS  drug  hcro- 
In,  for  ooBuneretal  and  snbfwslve  pniposes 
iwpiesents  one  of  the  gravest  threats  to  the 
armsd  fioross  and  sooletiss  of  the  n«e 
Woild.  The  sub»w*lw  operation  must  be 
raeocn&sd  aa  a  peculiar  fOm  of  clandestine 
chemloal  wailaiw,  m  wbleta  tJie  Ttetlm  rol- 
ontarUy  axiiu— i  mni™^^  to  chemical  attack." 

If  our  society  is  serious  about  putting  an 
end  to  the  flow  of  nareotles  Into  our  cities 
and  Into  our  military  installations  abroad, 
ve  must,  inlttalty.  determine  precisely  who 
It  Is  that  Is  pnMtudng  and  mailretlng  the 
drugs  InfulTwd.  The  erldeuce,  as  we  have 
seen,  indloaitss  that  the  government  of  Oom- 
munlst  China  bears  a  large  portion  of  the 
tesponalbnity.  Those  who  argue  that  It  doee 
not  have  the  real  burden  of  proof  upon  their 
own  shoulders.  The  American  people  are 
entitled,  at  the  very  least,  to  a  fair,  thorough, 
aiul  objective  examination  of  this  question. 
TSiey  win  not  be  aatlsfled  until  all  the  facts 
are  laid  out  for  their  examination.  When  this 
Is  done,  the  real  role  of  Communist  China 
In  the  narcotics  traffic  will  be  clear  for  all 
to  see. 
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tOCATIOftS  AND  AREAS  OF  OROfHARY  OPIUtd  PLANTATIONS 


lacsHoa  sail  «xincb  a(  ptastittM 


WotWusit  Oiim:  Csuntiu  on  9iw-Kan*ii  border 
uch  u  Y>nd»,  Hundi'un,  Holunf,  Chan(p«t, 
Fusung  .Linkiins,  Yian,  Kuantian  and  Clunfyu 40.000 


iMsHon  M«  4Mf«c(s  e«  piMMton 


ToUlarM 
(ma) 


Kms    UssglMH.  CMmrtWi.  Horiisi 
nmg,  Clll^^|sss^  W^esi.  Ckmnok;  Nl 

andSiMiMl-< 


ChMfwt; 

M.  Cliint- 

Nlnijisii— 

«,     SwW, 

i^TuiiliMi.Vsalii: 


Miwfltfia:     Jtkot— OlMyMC.    Cbmitoh, 

CMhfMff 

Cast  CMm:  KiiMipH— foaihai,  KMnyua,  LionslUH. 
Ushe;  OMklant-ruhaiic,  WukMC  AscM 

CMlnl  Oiiiia:  HOMit— NMyM(,  NoihMni, 
Choch'uan,  FinichiM;  Hvpoh— Anshih,  Liiloai, 
HofsM,  Tunpiian,  Hiaituwli;  Klangsi— Joichin, 
Huicli  anj,  Yuntu,  »«iiiliiit;  Anhwoi— Hsu»»- 
dMss,  TiisJ«f.  Hjisninf,  Namum;  Himaa— 
Ptseiiai.  SM«l)iti,  YsnnlHin,  CbwyaM. 
Htiit'us(.Wukant,HsinnwcCh'aaft(h 

Szsdnmi    Basiii:   Sndiwm— T'uHkiauL    Nan- 
l(iMcPMkttRI,CkiaiiccM«t.Woiy««« 

Soiilliwtst:  Kmspt— atsatStHs,  PaiM,  Chanpiea 


Missss.  wtoasan,  Yoartan,  CMttpsi.  Luai, 
NInairh.  SiaoMO,  CtiMimli,  Mongla.  UnUai«, 
Tsantjnwn,  Siiu*nscM«nt.  KimisiM*,  LicMang, 
Hsch'mt.  TaN,  CMitttUKC.  K««C"i*.  CtiMkinf. 
LaadincJwti,  Luiitcl>'M«;  Kvacbow— Pichieh. 

SikMd  MdTibat:  Sikiiit-Yaan.  Sicli'ani.  Hiiili; 
Tlbot— Lantma.  Teh-ch  inj 

KwMhiSf  Mssiititii  Area:  KmnglunR— Ch'idman. 
TiMvna,  YinglM,  jB»saii,  Yamshao.  UaftiwiOT. 
KwMismi.  Siohvi,  Yonfu,  U*«|ki*at,  Wuhua. 
HsiaininiL  Tiechln.  Loch'ane,  Yingchun,  Feng- 
ch'OM,  Kaoyae,  Loting,  Lulwig.  Huahsien;  and 
Hatna*  Isiasd 


Total 
arM 


2»,000 
100,000 
700.000 


,700.000 
90  000 


2,000,000 


330,000 


Romarks:  Th*  CiuMn  CommiiaisU  bought  marihuana 
sMds  irom  India  and  Brazil  in  1968.  and  planted  them  in 
Hainan  Wanrt;  however,  the  production  is  unknown. 

APPENDIX  II 
LOCATIONS  AND  AREAS  OF  SPECIAL  OPIUM  FARMS 


Organizalions  in  charge  and  name  of  farm         Area  (mo) 


Water  and  Soil  Conservancy  Bureas,  Ministry  of 
Agricultuie: 

ThifO  Experimental  Farm 

Fifth  Experimental  Farm  

Central  Bureau  of  State  Farms.  Ministry  of  Agtv 
cufture: 

Model  Farm  directly  under  central  authority.— 

Chinchew  Farm,  Liaoning 

Frog  Pool  Farm,  Liaoning 

Hsaatyu  Farm   Liaoning- 

Princess  Ridte  Farm,  Kiim 

Chiuchaa  Farm,  Kirin 

Lingwn  Farm,  Ninghiia.. 

Tarim  Fatm,Sinliiang 

Kupwkou  Farm  Hopei 

CMHint  Farm,  H»»e»- 

Huaoghua  Farm,  Hopei 

Tungnlen  Farm,  Hopei 

KaoliFarm,Hop«... 

PaatHig  Farm,  Hopei -. 

YeUoef  River  Valley  Farm.  Honan... 

Hulan  Farm,  Chekiang 

Nanhsung  Farm,  Kwangtung 

AgrKuttGral  Products  Bureau  Mintstry  of  Agri- 
caltBte: 

Special  Farm  directly  under  central  authority    . 

Cnaoysng  Farm  directly  under  central  authority. 
NorHiv»est    Agrieottorat    and     Forest     Btireau. 

Miaistrv  of  AgrieoHure:  Second  Farm . 

Cfcmeee  Academy  of  Sciences'. 

Special  Prodacts  Farm.  Institute  of  Sciences  .. 

Experimental  Farm  for  Narcotic  Plant  Seeds 

Botany  Institute..     

Siakiang  Military  Region:  August  First  Farm 

Tibet  Wilitarv  Re«ion   Chiangtze  Ferrs. 

Inner  Mongolia  Military  Region: 

t<oerhsin  Farm . 

Taolin  Farm 

Ningksia  Hai  Autonomous  Dutrict:  Yiochaan  Farm. 
HaihingkaiHl  People's  Governmant:  Gtaumuszu 

POWFarra    

Liaoning   People's   Government:    Peipiao   Herb 

Perm 
Hmoi   People's  Qovecnment:   Huacbaan   Water 

Conservancy  Farm 

Kiani!su  People's  Court:  Huapei  Hsinjen  ViUage 

Reclamation  District 


20,000 
16,000 


12.000 
7.000 


3.000 


Unknown 
Unknown 


2,000 
MM 


APPENDIX  HI 
NARCOTICS  REFINERIES 


Area  and  name  of  tactery  Products 


Northeast  Chiaa: 

Oairen  Pharmaceutical  Works opium,  morptime 

Dairen:     Oashuang     Phaimaceulical    heroin 
Works. 


Sheayaag  (Mukdan)  PbarsMcasticai 

Wofts. 
Mukden:   China    Company    Niestins    i*«liHt 


Uaoaiat:     Paiplaa 

Warkt. 
Liaoning:    Chinch wr  ^Ctiamteal   and 

rival  Hiai.eutN.al  works. 
Fstung,   Wim:  Hsrlhaaat  Chemical 

PharniacaeUcal  Utorio. 
Yanchi,  Kirin:  Special  Prodsd  Ratnaqr 

of   Northevt   Korean   NatiiwaHty 

Autononiaui  DtetricL 
NarthCWaa: 


swrpMse,  oflaa 


l.OOO 
70O 

1.500 

soo 

1,000 

8,000 

UnknowB 

2,000 


Peiplng:  Naicotk  Laharatanf  all 
with  Madwsl  laaWsiaal  Aeadas^al 
Seianca  (wfth  fear  biaaebstX 

Peiping:  Naraetics  Wartn  widsr  dbset 
contial  at  PhsnsaeaMBwl 


Mfaiali  y  af  HaaMi. 

Ptiping:  Raw  Matsriala  Waifcs,  Na<i- 
coties  Control  Bureau,  Wnisny  o< 
Health. 

Paiping:  Nareaties  Woikt  ol  China 
Pharmaaauticil  Oasipsay  (iiMli 
three  branchas). 

Peiping:  Spadal  Products  Rafioary 

Tientsin:  Special  Products  Mana- 
factocy. 

Tieotain:  Chiaasa  Pradnds  Expert 
Compaay  Ratnaor.  Miaistiy  of 
Foreign  Trade  (with  five  btandiaaX 

Tientsin:  Rati  naiy  under  diiactcanlfal 
of  ManopelT  Estarplaa  tt  MnMry 
of  Consaaica  (iMb  nine  hiiacliaaX, 

Cbingwaa,  Hooei:  Spaeial  Pisdacts 
txperimanlal  Raflnery,  Ministry  o< 
AgrkuMire. 

Kupaihou,  Hopei:  Native  Piadscis  Re- 
rmery. 

Tsiyuan,    Shansi:     Chemical     aad 
nurmacautical  Worts. 
East  China: 

Hanfchow,  Chekiang:  Chekiang  Phar- 
maceutical Works 

Shanghai  Pharmaceutical  Works. 

South  China : 

Paoan,  lUvsngtung:  Paosn  Pharmaeea 
tical    Marks   Canton:    Kwangtang 
Chsmicaiaad  Pharmaceutieai  Warks 
Central  China: 

Hankow:  Spadal  Prodoets  Refinery, 

Agrteultural  Products  Purchase  Bu- 
reau 
SouttHwest  China: 

Kunming,  Yunnan:  China  Chemical 
Materials  Cempaay,  Special  Ma- 
terials Refiaary  (wM  four  branchaa) 

TaM,  Yunaan:  Yunnan  Provincial  Me- 
terials  Warks  uedar  direct  cootiol  oi 
China  Pharmaceutieai  Company 
Northwest  China: 

Chaagtu.  Szecfaenn:  Siechwan  Phar- 
maceutical Warks.  the  Third  Branch 

Chungking  Opiam  Laboratory 

Kangnag,  Sikang:  Sikang  Pharmaceu- 
tical Works 

Chiang  tie  Tibet:  Tibet  Refinery,  the 
Second  Branch 


ophuB 

aplaai 

opisis,  wirpMai 

ophna.hanla 


ophim 
apiuiB 

RWrphiaa 


opM 

opium, 
iSDfphine,  haran 

opium 

morphine,  ethli 
aphim 

marpMaa 
marphiae 


APPENDIX  IV 

BRANDS  OF  NARCOTICS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  CHINESE 

COMMUNISTS 


Type  and  brand 


Grade 


Opium: 
138.. 
139. 


Ginseng c 

Shuo-feng. - C 

Lao-pei-kos... * 

Ta-chen A 

Heng-tiao. C 

Kang-fu A 

Suag-pao f 

Hu«g-haiBg(RadSJai) * 

Chin-fang  (Goideo  Phoenix) A 

Fan-choan  (Sail  Beat) B 


Tsai-tang  (Variegated  Phoenix) B 

Yia^ung  (Silver  Dragon). B 

Lung-tze  (Diagon  Son) A 

Chin-ying(Go(<i-SHver) J 

Hei-chi  (Black  Chicken) , A 

Lo-ta(CaBiel) f 

Huaag-shang-huang(Kiago(  KiogfO- ^ 

Hsung-chi  (Cock) J 

H«ag-shi*(RadLioi»)... A 

Heroia:  . 

Pei-chi  (North  PoU) ■ 

Hung-chin  (Red  Gold) A 

Yin-Uag  (Silver  Tiieod) A 

Shih-dMU  (Uoo-Bail) * 

Hsiang-pin  (Champion) * 

Chin-yw (Gold  Fish)... | 

Hsiang-nan. ° 
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(Mr. 


It  it. 
tbt  dTfl 


TKW  OF  'Ttawiitm  cuJBtr  ni 
jm9r  YOBKCOTr 

,  BOCB  silBBd  aad  WM  itffa  pir- 
to  eKtODd  Ut  rMBaita  st  ttadg 
point  in  tbt  BaooM  Mid  to  Indnis  ex- 
tnneoainMMer.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  9pa»keT.  I 
to  Urbic  to  tbt  SEttKittoa  of  my 
•  stturtlMi  to  nqr  ouutieMte 
wldeh  iniMtratM  tavw 
tin*  to  ov  ail  to  protoet 
Hglitt  of  tlio  tottrldiMl.  W9 
that  tUo  patOkt  also  has  cItU  rigbXt 
«toeh  mnit  ba  goaztML 

OB  MkolHittan^  oast  slda  and  to 
Oreeowleh  Vlliase  tbace  baa  baen  a  r»- 
oent  proUf  ovtloB  of  ban  and  ao-caUed 
pglrate-aftcr-taewi  olid»  wbl^  operate 
w  center*  for  dros  tralBektog.  The  Tun- 
bonrtoe  bar  ob  Bast  Mst  Street  is  an 
■Ueged  rTitir*r**  of  this  type  of  bar.  Bat 
wlietber  cfaartered  as  prtrate  dtdae  or 
xnt,  these  places  are  taktnc  adrantave 
of  a  lazltjr  to  our  laws  and  are  crest- 
ing, with  virtual  Itopnnity.  net  only  a 
paWc  nnisanoe  bat  a  pidaUe  dancer. 

Constituents  of  ndne  Urine  near  these 
bars  are  rlidbtfnlly  angered  and 
IHtfitened.  THelr  streets  are  crowded 
with  peoiiie  who  are  obrkrasly  "stoaed." 
snd  assaidts.  stabtatngs,  and  sbootlnci 
tsto  vHtce  to  and  around  some  of  these 
places. 

Ibese  clTibs  are  canc«8  ^reading 
otoie  and  infecting  otherwise  decent 
nsi^ibortioods.  Itie  poUoe  have  re- 
vonded  as  best  they  can  to  all  eom- 
platots  bnt  tbey  cannot  close  these 
places  down.  TTiey  and  other  local  au- 
thorltleB  are  forced  to  resort  to  the  to- 
eAbctual  issuanee  of  swmnmnses  for 
petty  vidatioos:  txA  bastoeas  is  woefully 
good,  and  the  owners  slxnply  remove  vlo- 
laUODs,  pay  the  ftoee  and  oonttnue 
operations. 

Because  soase  of  these  places  are  to- 
Tolved  to  illegal  dnw  dealings  and  prob- 
ably llnlDBd  to  organised  crtoie,  Z  have 
sskaed  the  Federal  Joint  Ttek  Vtoroe  to 
tovestigate  several  of  them.  Bat  cleariy 
there  needs  to  be  a  method  of  conttoual 
lesal  law  enforeemcnt  supervision,  lbs 
Slate  liquor  uitborlty  has  the  legal  power 
to  dose  down  any  estaMishmsnt  wiiera 
llqwor  is  servadlf  tt  is  f ound  to  be  a  pubUc 

nsim bat  hM  failed  to  eserdae  sofB- 

dwt  toitiattve  to  protect  the  pnbUe  from 
the  menace  these  bars  have  lyoome. 

Ttie  State  Uouor  authority  must  do 
more  than  che^  oeeasioinaUy  to  see  if 
the  gto  is  watered.  It  must  aekiveiy  aad 
BnntiTii^ny  nwnltor  the  social  impaet 
that  any  bar  has  on  the  conummlty.  so 
that  it  can  move  qutdcly  to  revolBB  tbe 
bar^  license  if  it  is  proven  at  ahcartag 
to  be  a  source  of  pnUle  disorder.  If  State 
teiislation  is  needed  to  aoeelcrate  ttaa 
administrative  and  ooort  anpeal  pro- 
eedOTM  during  wiildi  one  of  theeo  bars 
mii^t  be  idJte  to  stay  open,  then  we  mart 
have  that  l>«Wat«Wfi  At  tbe  present  it 
is  only  after  lens  delay,  after  the  stta*- 
tte  beeoBMs  intoMrabie.  that  the  SLA 
begins  to  act. 

In  tbe  case  of  prlvateiy  diartered  dote 
wfa»e  no  UgOBT  is  served  and  many  c< 
0Mse  are  not  pstvata  at  til  but  pnAt- 


In  prtvafte  'vHb  oMmbs  bMT^ 

ba 


right 
safe 

so-caUad  private 

rigbt.  thn  tharo  mast  be 

trols  toproteet  tbapoMlB. 


the* 
oon- 


oC  the  n&  egfaMt  ai  th* 


AS  Mr. 


I«9laat  aagrs  of  Mr.  Cbaraor» 
»bitbal*MK)«b: 

lOBA'tSto 

tt  or  isara  WT  basis  «tes  aa  weald  be  la- 
Tolved  la  tua  war  of 


tf:tt«M»» 

DIBCLOflRJBX  QF  EBBSOKAL 
FINAMCIAL  AflBKIB 

(Mr.  VAN  QBBBLDI 
given  iieiiiiliiRlwn  to.eaiand  ma 
at  this  point  to  thaHaocaa.) 

Mr.  VAN  vamasH.  ur. 

have  mads  it  a  poUegr.  before  < 
era!  Bhift^'ff*  oamgsrfffi.  to  suiliW  for 
the  Bcooaa  a  ftdH  pafeHe  dtadOBoro  of  my 
personal  flnanrfal  I 

I  fiitend  this  aa  Jio  I 
bwrs  who  do  not  choose  to  I 

closure.  The  law  reoolres  oady  the' 

dal  statomento  wtaleb  aU  of  us  flte  wttb 
the  Hoase  Committee  on  Btblos. 

However,  thoee  ■telMnewtt  an  llBilfeed 
to  scope,  and  porttoaa  are  asalid  ftom 
pobUe  serntiny  ■p^'i'*  under  aooeiiittaaBl 
drcnmstanoee.  I  ooartlnnato  f  cti  that  the 
peevAe  of  my  dhtflet  are  entttted  to  know 
whetber  I.  aa  xar  porty^  iiimibiei  for  a 
2-year  term  to  CoeuBreos,  am  tree  of  fl- 
wMMjfci  ties  whteh  mii^  Inlliisinin  mar 
aetlflasBstbstrrepreesntattfai.  I  shoidd  point  oo*  tbi4  Mr. 

nndsrCalifonda%oomanmity  proper-  alaooaniadtbepraisaof  naMwaJodsa 
ty  law,  Mrs.  Van  Deertta  mad  Z  Jetatly  of  efaenaler  tima  oar  dlettasalalHd  ool- 
ownamortocedxeeldeBtlalreatelpeop-  isagw.  tlw  TTMiiiwiie  Tiina  T 
erty  of  doont  2^  acres  to  Fmaar.  GMUf.  of  HMrTodC  whose  AsPVoprtoM  _ 
We  acquired  ttak  to  IMl,  a*  »  prlea  of  i  n— lllin  iiiw i  lesil iptsiilnilMi  mm  tba 
$12,560.  we  have  eqwity  of  $n.BM  to  oar    tiaidafMr.  _^ 

pneentreeidsiweatSSMAsgyla'ZitmMh       All  of  whieb  leads  to  a  rather  obvloaB 
NW..  Washington.  DX;.  We  omoewcoaa-    ciQeMlnekm 

merdalaadogMTeeMantlallolwithtetal       wbr  Mi  f oOow  tbnogh  on  Mr.  Le- 
valoaof  abo«d«TjOMtoIlaparhdaaaa*y.    Vtet^  wona  ininn— swt,  br 
Ctttf.;  2M  usdmproivcd  aerea  worttLfTW    Mr. 
to  Mojave  Ootmty.  Arts., 
veloped  aeree,  vataa^ 
mio.HawalL 

We  own  no  corporate  stoolGi  and  no    m 
bosA  of  any  nataro.  Mf  salary  aa  a 
Mwidrnr  nif  Obi«rasaeBMfeltales:Vtttaolly 
our  entire  stess  Inanani  nor  the  yaar 
19T1  we  paid  Ifjat  XMsral  toeeaae  tax 

and  $1,181  caditomia  mote  ta^onaa  ad-    ,  ,..„_-  .  ___,  _,  ^mkavb  am  aat am 
jiKtedgroas lasoBm of  ^MtTjOT.  UXHSLATION TO CMATBAW  AHAIf 

M^  Intermd  Bareema  Berriea  forms 
and/or  State  tax  Iosbm  araavaOatala  for 
inque^lon  by : 


( 


to 

iBtiM 


al  tUa 


CHBRNCW  TO  THX  BBSCOB 

(Mr.  VAN  DBBtLDf  aaked 
given  psrmiealeB  to  eartceid  Us 
at  ttaie  peint  to  the  BBDoaa.) 

Mr.  VAN  DEBIUM.  Mr. 
bava  bean  fanstog  iMBh  ttals 
the  trooMasof  the  ABsnaas 
Btrentiwdd"rrr-i'""r  '^ the 
iMiilOBiiif  prtanhiif  tor  the 
Peat,  a  MB  oontlwdM  the 


r.) 


.onMMohi*^ 


Itn.  I 


Aetof  iMt  to  psofid*  for  thai 
iMBkofanfiMtltaU«< 
tha  Qntfatdty  at 
itefhaSdai 
^oltteHMM 

wttbehdd 


.  froen  the  Beaaa 

(tor.  with  the  iBwUdt  hKie  that 


pro- 
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tte  obSaetive*  of  th*  3&ten»tlonaI  Bdn- 
caUflO  A«t  ot  IMA:  "tin*  strong  Ameri- 
can eduestlanal  nMnroM  are  <i  oeces- 
aary  bM»  Instrengt&KXtns  rdaUani  witli 
othor  ooantdM;  (azul)  tliat  tbls  and  fa- 
t;m9  ganM^ttons  of  Amnlcani  sbould 
be  aiffirrr*  of  ample  oppoztunity  to  de- 
veia>  to  ttie  fUUeet  extent  possible  their 
InteUeetaal  eaparltJes  la  all  areas  of 
knowladaa  ptHrta>n1**g  to  ottaer  countries, 
peoplss.  and  cultures."  When  this  blU 
was  passed,  we  socmnri  to  be  on  the  verge 
of  a  mfttallaatlen  of  our  entire  f orei«n 
■touHss  effort.  The  act  provided  for  a 
sw«ep  of  pragrans  almost  stunning  In 
their  seope. 

Uhder  the  act,  there  would  be  new  in- 
ternational programs  In  our  schools  and 
new  agencies  and  staffs  to  promote  the 
programs.  Tet  after  the  adoption  of  this 
act,  funds  were  never  appropriated.  It 
has  lomahind  dormant  on  the  statute 
book,  an  Immeneely  pfromislng  program, 
bat  wtthODt  funds  to  give  It  life. 

One  tmgible  evidence  of  the  Federal 
Oaremment's  commitment  to  Interna- 
tional edueatlan  Is  the  National  Defense 
Bdoestkm  Act  of  1990,  title  VI  of  which 
provides  funds  for  the  establishment  of 
ftnelgn  sirea  and  language  centers  at 
American  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing. At  the  end  of  my  Statemoit  I  have 
attached  a  list  of  all  Fedwal  programs 
rdUited  to  International  education.  It  is 
obvious  that  no  new  Initiatives  have 
been  proposed.  This  is  illustrative  of  the 
rather  low  priority  attention  we  are  giv- 
ing to  what  I  believe  is  an  urgent  na- 
tional oWlgatlon  to  broaden  the  scope 
of  education  in  our  own  country,  es- 
pecially to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools,  to  Include  hemispheres  of 
Imowledge  which  in  the  pest  have  been 
largtfy  Ignored  as  unimportant  to  the 
average  American's  understanding  of  his 

world. 

In  1960,  Congress  under  tlie  leadership 
of  the  then  majority  leader,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  estidilMwd  the  Center  for  Cul- 
tural and  "Ifccduilcal  Interchange  Be- 
tween East  and  West,  m  1969,  the  Cen- 
ter formally  reorganized  its  structure 
mto  a  teehnlod  "ptoblem«oriented"  cen- 
ter hlgMlghtlng  lustliutfcs  of  Population. 
Ttood,  CommtmicsttaBs,  Culture  Learn- 
ing teat  Technology  and  Development. 
The  East- west  Center  as  It  Is  called  has 
been  since  it*  taeaptton  under  the  ad- 
ministntive  oontiol  of  the  State  De- 
partment. 

The  East-West  Center's  primary  con- 
cern has  been  teidmle^  and  scdmlarly 
interchange  with  teamed  persons  and  its 
Btattttoty  and  legislative  directions  have 
not  been  towards  the  development  of 
eonoepCs  tot  our  total  society.  I  have 
attached  a  reeent  lotter  from  the  Cen- 
ter^ Cbaneellor.  Mr.  Everett  KMnJans 
whlflfa  deals  in  detail  with  some  of  the 
Oentar's  pnteets. 

M9  un.  wTt  mn  peoposes  to  establish 

tadtaa  instttnte,  to  be  admln- 

hf  tasi  Department  of  Health, 

and  Welfare.  Its  location  at 

the  University  of  Tleweti  win  oomple- 
BMBt  tike  Haat-Wtak  Csnter^  aotivlties. 
The  lastltiite  awilri  provide  the  United 
States  with  a  large,  cohesive,  highly  or- 


ganiaed.  multidiselpllned  enterprise.  Ih 
time  It  eodld  paralld  hi  hnportanee  such 
PMeral  taietltettons  as  the  Rational  In- 
atttute  ot  Health,  and  the  National  Sci- 
ence Poundation. 

in  the  19T2  Amendments  to  the  Higher 
Bdtujatlon  Act  Congress  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  ethnic  study  centers 
across  the  United  States.  Ethnic  herlUge 
studies  in  themselves  while  needed  will 
not  do  the  full  job.  This  Is  simply 
a  way  to  stimulate  study  concerned  with 
self-identity.  Understanding  of  another 
country,  apart  from  its  culture,  will  only 
come  about  when  a  multitude  of  disci- 
plines and  programs  have  succeeded  in 
raising  our  cultural  intelligence  quotient 
to  a  degree  where  we  truly  appreciate 
the  achievements  and  accomplishments 
of  peoples  of  other  parts  of  the  world. 
It  is  true  that  we  have  many  eminent 
scholars  in  our  academic  institutions  who 
are  aware  of  the  enormous  history  of 
Asia:  its  science,  technology,  literature, 
art,  and  music.  But  they  and  we  have 
not  met  our  responsibility  to  inform  and 
educate  the  public  in  general  about  Asia 
and  its  people.  This  is  the  purpose  of 
my  bill. 

Americans  have  been  taught  in  otir 
public  schools  that  the  roots  of  our  civ- 
ilization is  Western.  The  Asian  countries 
are  passed  over  as  part  of  the  under- 
developed world  from  which  we  can 
learn  nothing  of  value.  As  long  as  this 
neglect  exists,  who  can  blame  Ameri- 
cans for  not  knowing  or  caring  about 
Vietnam  and  being  awed  suddenly  at 
the  notion  of  our  President  having  din- 
ner in  Peking? 

Our  scholars  have  been  preoccupied 
with  other  matters  and  have  failed  to 
meet  the  vacumn  of  knowledge  which 
persists.  This  lack  of  education  about 
non-Western  societies  has  compoimded 
our  inability  to  explain  smd  expound 
upon  our  foreign  policy.  The  collection 
of  artifacts  in  tlie  miiseums  and  per- 
sonal libraries  of  the  wealthy  does  not 
influ^ice  public  policy,  nor  does  it  make 
foreign  policy  more  imderstandsJDle  to 
the  average  American. 

We  must  insist  upon  the  study  of  Asian 
culture  and  history  in  the  earliest  years 
of  our  schooling.  Asian  studies  must  not 
only  be  a  pursuit  of  a  few  wise  scholars 
at  universities,  but  it  must  become  a 
RtandMxl  part  of  our  school  curriculum, 
both  elementary  and  secondary. 

It  is  not  enough  Just  to  train  specialists 
whose  knowledge  will  not  be  widely  dis- 
seminated. Too  many  scholars,  having 
once  been  educated  in  the  field  of  Asian 
studies,  have  confined  themselves  to 
academic  pursuits.  These  experts  speak 
and  write  only  to  themselves.  We  need 
to  take  greater  advantage  of  their  train- 
ing ^"rf  expertise  and  use  their  knowl- 
edge to  reach  ibe  people  at  large  and 
reduce  the  Ignorance  level  about  non- 
Westem  foreign  affairs. 

We  must  structure  and  staff  a  cur- 
riculum that  will  develop  a  knowledge 
and  appreciation  of  aC  people  every- 
where. Our  school  system  has  tradltton- 
aUy  emphasized  Western  civilisation. 
Children  grow  up  in  virtual  ignorance  of 
flu  fascinating  history  of  Asia.  They  do 
not  know  the  impressive  contributions  of 
Asians  to  science,  technology,  literature, 


art.  moric.  and  eoitare  In  ■■wraL  lb 
Amerleana.  artentak  are  mmtr  "In- 
scrutaUe"  and  myatertoaa.  SImllarly,  we 
have  ignored  the  rich  heritage  of  Africa 
and  South  Amartea 

We  must  start  somewhere  and  aUut 
now  to  instill  in  the  entire  American 
pubUc  an  awarenesa  of  Asluis  as  people. 
This  will  require  a  major  adjustment  in 
our  educational  system  and  our  national 
attitude.  Our  schools  must  develop  tact- 
books  and  curricula  which  fully  depict 
the  culture  and  the  values  of  Asiaos,  as 
well  as  the  Africans  and  Latin 
Americans. 

How  else  are  we  to  pass  on  to  our 
children,  and  to  a  new  generation  of 
leaders,  the  kno^edge  that  all  Asian 
life  is  just  as  precious  as  ours.  Ameri- 
cans have  to  all  realize  that  all  Asians 
have  their  separate  and  uniQue  art  and 
culture  from  which  we  have  learned 
much  and  from  which  we  can  learn  more. 
It  is,  therefore,  a  myc^dc  mentality 
that  has  required  oiu-  coimtry  to  persist 
in  its  educatimial  direction  which  fails 
to  recognize  that  the  history,  culture, 
and  politics  of  Asia  are  equally  impor- 
tant as  the  study  of  Europe,  its  history, 
culture,  and  politics.  If  Amoica  is  to 
reach  full  bloom  as  a  nation  which  ful- 
fills the  ideal  of  democracy,  it  must  de- 
velop an  attitude  in  its  people  which  ac- 
cepts an  Asian  life  as  being  equal  to 
that  of  other  human  beings,  and  aooords 
it  full  dignity. 

The  Asian  Studies  Institute,  instead  of 
only  producing  new  experts  in  the  field 
of  Asian  studies,  will  serve  as  a  pool  of 
collected  competence:  of  scholars  whose 
presence  on  the  same  campus  under  a 
unified  administration  operating  with 
substantial  institutional  resources,  will 
make  their  collective  skills  greater  than 
the  existing  independent,  decentralized 
Asian  studies  departments  in  various  in- 
stitutions throughout  the  United  States. 
The  opportunity  to  draw  on  such  re- 
soiuxcs  will  strengthen  our  Nation. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  the  insti- 
tute's primary  focus  would  he  to  concen- 
trate its  efforts  in  developing  a  coou^re- 
hensive  review  of  oiu:  elemoitary  and 
liigh  school  curriculums  so  that  it  could 
more  adequately  present  the  world  as 
it  is — made  up  of  many,  many  diverse 
nations,  nou-Buropean,  but  nevertheless 
important  to  our  future. 

In  an  age  when  all  nations  must  leam 
to  live  togeiaier  if  any  are  to  survive,  the 
peril  of  ignorance  is  just  as  great  as  the 
peril  of  nuclear  holocaust:  and  these  two 
threats  compound  each  other. 

Fbr  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  of  the 
House.  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Rscoio  the  following  articles  and  state- 
ments: 

SnUMAKT    aEPOBT 

FisoiU  Year  1973  BuAffet  Bequests  in  /n- 
tematiomU  Education: 

(a)   Office  of  Education: 

1.  Foreign  Language  and  World  Affairs 
Programs.  NDEA  Title  VI  and  FuHtright- 
Hopes  I02{b){6)  Th*  NDKA  VI  pragnms 
Boppott  feUowshlp*  and  Ijuignage  and  Area 
Studies  centers  on  loe  Amarteaii  OampnaM. 
In  addltloii.  ten  BuOstgraduata  and  atn  grad- 
uate {ffogrania  la  innorattv*  areee  of  inter- 
natknud  edtKatton  wtoMt  asaic  to  witwiw 
intamational  nwiratandtog  m  aa  loenaa- 
Ingly  Interdependent  -maid  and/or  focua  on 
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coNGRfissic^i^  REa9ia>-- Hcssas 


'■J&*.*!. I. moo*     1.38S.OOO      i.3ts.ooo 

j^ .  14,300,000   15.300.080     1S,300,000 


lattia 


to  inetate 


ot  tba  Ofltaa  of 

_  to  — ^^-- 
pnjaeU  at  Aa—rteaa 


aajooojwa 
ea,aao,ooo. 
, t.  aMoeajoo. 

oC  state  Mutwal  Cnttvoal 


rr  ivn: 
FT  lan: 
F7  lam: 

(e)     National 
inmltf 

liiiTnanlttnn  tacvMUy 
ot  ' 

undwirtMidii*  ot 

latscprelattMi,    ttia 

pertad  a  m^rinr  of  lotamattoaal  an* 
OQltond  aettrttlaa 

tta . 

mtvnatlOBOl 
pMTt  ot  the  total  NBi 
_      bus  aanort  f«r  It  la  ^owlag  aad 
ttaaM  la  no  qvBta  llmltattan  on  fctode  a<  pro* 


aimmtia  . 

todag,  yon  oartalnlg 
taaktUaifl. 

Tf  taaaM  raaaen  tar  tto 
ot  nimiiUMi  arnntart  peograsei  was  to 
a  moM  aaaattva  vaMola  tm  addaviag  tba 
original  ediieatlonal  amA  ooltnral  aaohaagB 
goala  irtaM^an  >r  Ooaipcaaawfaan  tta  Oan- 
tar  was  fonndarl  W>  aeoaga  tiM  gaals  aa 
statad  la  tte  aiMateMKUsta  the  a«alaalg»- 
curt^r  Act  at  IMOu  ttaS  «&»  Omtm  AaB  ka 

''wItbttefMlaC 


■Hili  f  OKI  am  anpiinrf  nHittimT  *^"^'*»i 

TaeOvtttas  wttn  otter  ooontrtM, 

r  rtodant  and  faetilty  aBtaaaga  and 

-— .—^  to  prtvataiy  apjaaoriiil  torrtgn  tn- 
(tonta  ta  m*  tmitad  Btataa.  ngnlAeairtly,  tta 
iMMrt  raqwat  ia  aUaoat  sqnal  to  tb*  1989 
MHirnirfHi^**—  of  9K.B  amnion  Utoitii  waa  tlia 
largMt  toodgat  avar  for  CV. 
rritm:  Budget  Haqaaat,  a«6,000.000  Jn- 
Sa  IT*"**—   >n  ezeaaa  fOMtgn  cor* 


FT  Wn:  AprfOtMrtatlon,  S4S,fiOO,000  tachid- 
m  a«.a  mlllloa  m  eseaaa  f  orelga  eorreaela*. 
rr  197S:  Badget  Haqaast,  ass,MO,000  to- 
ft mauon  la  eaeeaa  foralgn  eor- 


{t)  VBmtrr  ot  OongrMS  Ovaraeaa  AeqaW- 


■nis  proHsm  Buppotta  eataloglng. 
«— m,  Md  bsok  pneoraawBt  programa  of 
Imntnan  llliiaiHa  la  exeeaa  foreign  carraney 
eoaatHes.  TWs  yaar*  budge*  rw|uaat  u  la- 
ereaaad  «100,000  la  eaaeaa  foralen  currency  to 
pw»»ds  fer  support  oi  thopwgram  to  FBI»d. 

rr  vrrt'.  naaget  naquaet,  aa,aaa,oao  to- 
1^  miaioa  to  Mcoaaa  foreign  eur- 


TT  Vtm:  Approprtation,  18,881000  toctnd- 
tac  ijSia  '■^»'««"»  to  iisceaa  foretga  eurrenetea. 

rr  irw:  Budget  Reguaat,  aa.991,000  to- 
eiadta«  2.79»  minion  to  eneeaa  foretga  eur- 


(«)  Natloma  Srtenee  Wmndatlon. 

1.  Betoattfie  and  Infonaattoaal  Beaeareh 
Autliltlea  Abeatd. 

ttim  pregiam  aupporta  traaalatlooa  and 
raftewa  of  aclwrttfte  llteraftora  aa  wril  aa 
eeientlflc  leaeafetx  to  exeeaa  f  orelgii  eurreney 


PT  im:  Budget  Baqoaat.  aM.eoo.OOa  ptaa 
up  to  3J1  »"«"««»"  to  funda  to  matcft  pdvaSa 
isontflbnthMia. 

FT  ifTi:  A|jpwiprtation,  aaa,aoojooapaiiB 

up  to  SJi  »»«''»wi»  to  fanda  to  aasek  prtvaSa 
oontrfbatlOBa. 

FT  197S:  Budeat  Baquaat  aaa,B0O.n0O  ptos 
up  to  aA  million  to  funda  to  maSeii  prlrasa 
oontrlbnttona. 

(f)  aamiwonlan  Inatltntton  Baaeaceli  to 
Excess  Foreign  Currency  Ooiiiiliiea 

This  program  siqiparta  aelantUte  aad  «!- 
tuzal  laaeomli  by  Amertoan  maaanxaa  and 
unlnetelttea  la  aaaeaa  foratga  eoiraney 
oountrtea. 

FT  lt72:  Badget  Baqnaak,  a6.0a,O0O. 

FT  ifTl:   ApproprtatlOBi.  •S.aoo^no. 

FT  laiS:   Badgt  naqaaat,  mfMfiM. 

(g)  Woodtow  WUaoB  latamatloaal  oaatar 
for  S(^olacs. 
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at  to 
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FT  l»Tl:  Bai 

FT  isTS:  ApyevpriaMoa.  aaaajooa. 

FT  1073:  Budget  negaest,  uaifiM. 


lag  tMtwaaa  Urn  Thittad  tatea  and  the 
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Wban  I  oama  CO  the  aaat«  la  !«•«  I J 
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of-panooB  paevnoL  TSMia  waaUttla  < 
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institution"  that 
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laigely  oirtald*  ttoa  nHewnnm  la  taw 

of  varytag  dagraaa  of 

liitawrrinn  to  ttaa 
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Oaotar  was  ad  two  or  1 
neoanaa  tb*  Oantac  daaa  aat  at  tb*  eoo- 
aatJoaai 

bttUy  for 

tWuMl    l^etttutiaa 

croaa  aattand 


ttating  tb* 
11ila< 

into  tb*  latamal 

tb*  Oantar.  Hm  I 

"*d«BaMoaai  toatltotlon''  aa 


.../ymmm  »«f  tg"  cuxTMicles  aTO  gooerated 
tg  Ut*  eat*  of  auiplus  AaMrlcan  agrlcultiiral 
pwducta  undar  tb*  Agrlcoltuzal  Ttad*  O*- 
TelapaoMDt  and  ftwtt**"~  Act  ot  19M  (PL 
ilO)  and  ar*  conaldared  to  exoeas  of  nonaal 
Ufi.  OoTemmant  requlrsmAuU  to  tb*  ooun- 
trlM  oonoamad.  Tltalr  uaa  by  VM.  educa- 
tkMMl  toaUtutloaa  vud  aganrtaa  baa  no 
iotetlenary  impart  to  tba  UB..  d***  not  ooa- 
trfimt*  to  tb*  atMam  ot  UJB.  deilaia  and 
ta  no*  a  dtmet  bardan  on  UjB. 

Bnima, 


Tontua,   tarn   xmttad   Arab   BsputaUa. 
Tocoebnrta.   (Hi>w*eer.  fands  to  Israel 
very  Ibnlted  and  lioroeoo  wOl  ta* 
tor  flaeal  year  1971  oiUy. ) 

OXVni— ^1833— Fart  M 


Hoaolaiu, 
Hon.  Patsy  T.  Mimk, 
VS.  aenaa  of  MtpimeHtattr>m 
Wa»hin9*om,  DO. 

Data  BsraBakwraiifB  ftCuia 
tbat  yoa  wffl  b*  la 
beartoge  on  yonr  tan  to 
Btndlea  lastttate  to 
bop*  ttaas  CkmgraH  iriB  p*aa 
Asian  StwdlaB  pioe^aaa  at  tb* 
iMidy  la  a  good  oaa.  tmt  th* 
cmidle*    IiMtttat*    cai 
Btrengtba  laidurtlng  tba 
and  cadtianl  leaeaa'wa  eff 
tb*  a*Bt-W«st  Caatar.  If  yoa  f «*1  It 

I,  or  muaabari  ot  taf 

testify  at  tb*  Augoat  bswtaga 

Bacewa*  w*  nssd  ywsr  brtp  an< 
standing  to  our  oeastamt  driv*  to 
tbli  toaHtotten  ae  tbat  wa  c— tttnw  to  work 

youisolf  ar*  working,  I  bop*  yon  win  tab*  tb* 
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memlMn  to  »  dtfiw  no*  pewlUs  In  omuiI. 
or  arvn  pUiUM«,  aooua  oontaot.  Drawn  to- 
nthar  by  •  nwtmnnn  b«»d  of  itrafHitenal  In- 
tmrt.  tho  p^tlrtpwiti  loiwn  to  ooop*^ 
with  Mcti  ottiv  dMptto  tbilr  ooltnnl  dUMr- 
»ne««.  Aa  »  eonawpMnoc,  »  lone  atap  toward 
mutual  undaraundtng  la  tafean. 

Tha  ooucapt  oC  proMam-ottantod  proRrama 
avolTwl  oTar  a  parted  of  numy  yaara.  Tba 
original  UnlTatalty  of  Hawaii  propoeal  for 
an  mtamatlonal  OoUofia  (10M)  callad  for 
"tha  8«>mtlon  of  major  iaaoaa  of  ooncam  to 
aU  paoplaa.  ..."  In  1961.  tha  mat  major 
group  of  oonanltanta,  lad  by  Dr.  Clark  Karr. 
than  praaldant  of  tha  Unlvartity  of  Callfor- 
aU.  raconunandad  that  "tha  cantar  should 
foeua  Ita  programs  on  oartaln  subject  araaa 
tathv  than  dUTUalng  tta  aotmtlaa  through- 
out a  graat  many  nalds." 

m  1M8  an  Baat-Waat  Oanter/TTnlTaralty  of 
BawaU  Taak  Poroa  raoommandad  tha  davel- 
opment  of  problem-orlantad  programs.  In 
IMTT  thU  group,  aftar  oonsulttng  with  40 
tiMUlty  mamban,  submtttad  a  nva  Taar  Pro- 
gram Projaetkn  atatlng  that  "tha  Baat-Waat 
Cantar  abould  WT"«ty  major  problams  of 
;\«^Mi  oonoam,  of  Amarlean  oonoem,  and  of 
Common  oonoam. . . .  Tbaroafter,  aU  elements 
of  tha  Cantar  shovdd  jointly  ^>proach  the 
aolutlon  of  ilaalamleil  problems.  .  aavaral 
problams  have  baan  aoggeatad  which  might 
proTlda  tha  foeua  of  Intagratad  Center  pro- 
grama.  *""'Wf  tbeaa  are:  Modemlaatlon  .  .  . 
Conffict  Baaomaon  .  .  .  Food  and  Population, 
XAiilpxage  Cammiinloatlon." 

In  Uta  1»«7  I  wrote  "The  Search  for  Un- 
tfantandlng,"  which  was  a  propoaal  to  build 
Tiroblam-orlantad  programa  Into  the  Center, 
m  tba  spring  of  IMS  the  fifth  draft  of  this 
propoaal  waa  oonaldared  by  a  joint  meeting 
of  tba  national  Bavlew  Board  and  the  Board 
of  Beganta.  Thay  reoommended  the  Incor- 
pocattan  of  problam-orlented  programs  into 
tba  Cantar^  oparattona.  In  IBM,  after  public 
tMrarHifT  tba  tmirerslty  oi  Hawaii  Paoulty 
flanstti  and  Council  of  Deana  adopted  "The 
Afla4w»ii«  Flan  n  for  the  Unlrerslty  of 
BmMdl."  Chapter  37  at  that  docrmtent  dealt 
wltb  tba  Mat-Waat  C«>tar.  outUnlng  In  de- 
tail tba  idana  for  problem-oriented  pro- 
grama.  Tlta  Board  of  Regents  formally 
adopted  tbla  plan  at  Ita  meeting  In  April. 
196B.  "nia  Oapariment  of  State  in  the  spring 
of  1»T0  Miootiraged  ua  to  move  "expedl- 
ttondy"  into  tbaaa  new  programs. 

It  la  tfgnlflcant,  I  b^ere,  that  the  inter- 
nntf~«*i  programs  at  the  UCLA  graduate 
aehool  and  that  Teaohara  College  of  Co- 
lumbia •oniTarstty  In  tba  last  oouple  of  years 
ai«  monng  toward  an  intardlBolpllnary,  prob- 
I«m-«r4antad  approaob  to  rriata  higher  edu- 
Mktkm  mora  oloaaly  to  tba  vital  Issuee  of  our 
ttwM»  TtM  antira  oampoa  of  tba  XTnlTeralty 
of  WlaaoMtn  at  Orean  Bay  la  organlaad  in 
tbla  maanar.  Tba  Vord  Foundation  FeUow- 
ablp  pngram  and  tba  Board  of  Foreign 
aobolaiabliia  hare  adoptad  the  same  ap- 
prtMitfi.  Fropoaali  for  tba  United  Nations 
natvaaatty  suaas  tba  proMem-orletitad  our- 
riBtdmn. 

•to  aummarlaa  tba  daolaion  to  mova  into 
ui<ililaiii  tislsntad  jwograma  waa  made  aftar 
]«u»  at  aacaCol  eonalrtaratton  stimulated  by 
Buaarans  piopoaala.  ooaaultaittona.  and  rae- 
nwlamaia  atmad  at  bringing  the  Cantar 
riinaw  to  tba  fuUUImant  of  lU  Oongraa- 
HonaUy-maadatad  goala  of  both  aduoatlon 
and  mntaal  oudaiitaMltng 
By  dMigB.  an  Haat-Waat  G*ntar  programa 
broadly  intawHafrtpHnary.  wltb  a  sodal 
oriiBtaMon.  but  fooualng  on  hu- 
gooama  ineladlag  tlie  taumaaltlaa. 
Altbongb  wa  raoognlw  tlwt  taebnologr  la  a 
part  or  aU  onltoiaa  and  oreataa  a  foeua  for 
mutual  Intaraotlen.  nana  of  our  programa  la 
laaliliilart  aaMy  to  taabnologleal  oonoacna. 

PutloipantB  and  staff  lapraaant  a  brand 

spaotram  of  tntaraata  and  national  ttlea.  Tat 

esampla.  In  tba  THUaolagy  and  Davalap- 

ment  laatltuto.  ba^daa  atudanta  takbig  d»- 

In   aueb    aiaaa   aa   anglnaarlng    and 


aoonoBlea.  tbara  are  studanU  In  social  work, 
political  adMMsa.  aoelolagy.  aduoatlon.  an- 
tbropotonr,  and  gKiftapby.  m  tba  »i>od  In- 
aatuta.  in  addition  to  atudanta  U  flaMs 
dlraaCly  ralatod  to  agrloultura  and  flabarlea, 
tbara  are  parttetpanta  in  anthropology,  geo- 
graphy, history,  pelttloal  seianoa  and  social 
work.  In  tba  Conununlcatlon  Institute 
Btudanta'  Interests  langa  from  Asian  studlaa. 
educational  administration,  and  library 
stiidlaa  to  educational  communication  and 
speech  communication.  Tha  staff  of  the  Pop- 
ulation Institute  has  repreeentatlvee  from 
ulna  different  oountrlea  and  nineteen  dif- 
ferent dlsolpllnea. 

Basaarch  and  seminar  acttvltles  also  cover 
a  broad  range  of  interests.  For  example,  tha 
Population  Institute  has  two  staff  ra- 
searobers,  including  a  professional  historian, 
working  on  a  reeearch  project  concerning 
demographic  patterns  In  Tokugawa,  Japan. 
Another  staff  member  Is  carrying  out  re- 
search and  developing  a  study  project  on 
'"The  Value  of  Children  to  Parents :  A  Croaa- 
Natlonal  Study  of  Motivations  for  Child- 
bearing."  The  Technology  and  Development 
Institute  has  developed  an  annual  student 
workshop  which  fosters  ecological  thinking 
and  values  In  order  to  enhance  understand- 
ing of  the  consequences  of  technological  de- 
velopment on  the  environment.  The  theme 
of  the  first  workshop  was  "The  ResponsibUlty 
and  B<4e  ot  the  University  to  tha  Commu- 
nity." Reeearch  themes  in  the  Communica- 
tion Institute  Include  "The  Role  of 
Communication  In  Promoting  Understand- 
ing Between  Peoplea  of  Different  Culturea" 
and  "Evaluation  of  the  Impact  of  New  Com- 
munication Technology  on  Intercultural 
Understanding." 

Although  all  of  our  programs  are  con- 
oamad  with  cultural  Interchange  and  hu- 
mane Interests,  the  Cultxiral  Learning  In- 
stitute has  a  special  commitment  to 
humanistic  studies.  For  example,  reeearch 
plans  iat  the  program  Include  a  study  of 
the  sodoliterature  of  Asia  and  the  Pacific 
and  a  study  of  national  and  culttiral  identity 
problems  In  the  United  States.  Asia  and  the 
Padflc  Study  projaeta  Include  the  Indonaalan 
Humanltica  Program  which  provldea  partid- 
panta  with  the  opportunity  to  enhance  their 
knowledge  of  tba  h\unanitlea  and  to  devise 
by  themselves  a  curriculum  suited  to  In- 
doneelan  educational  needs:  the  Pacific 
Ctiltural  Centers  Program,  which  will  lead 
to  the  eatabllsbmant  of  cultural  centers  run 
by  local  people  in  the  Pacific  area;  the  Sum- 
Tow  Program  In  Saat-West  Intaroultural 
Studies,  which  provldea  Asian  and  American 
educators,  opportunities  to  dismiss  aqiaets 
of  Kastem  and  Western  cultiuee  and  to  con- 
sider how  cross-cultural  imderstandlng  can 
contribute  to  the  solution  of  Important 
problems  facing  mankind:  and  a  propoeal 
m  which  Americans  and  Asians  will  work 
together  to  produce  films  and  textual  ma- 
terials illustrating  different  aspects  of  Asian 
dvlllaatlona.  Including  tbelr  history,  art, 
phUoac^hy  and  religion. 

The  Open  Gbanta  category  provides  the 
Center  additional  flexlbUlty  which  brings 
partlclpanta  to  the  Center  whose  Intereats 
are  not  directly  relevant  to  the  five  proUam- 
crtontad  Inatttutea.  Tba  entire  range  of  selan- 
tlflc  sodal  and  humanistic  concerns  is  rep- 
reaantad.  Tba  toplca  for  two  seminars  planned 
for  tbla  year  are  "Stbloa  and  Human  Orga- 
nlmtlona"  and  "Alternative  Futuree."  8tu- 
denta  are  OBattA  many  opportunltlea  to  put 
tba  oonoept  of  cultural  intMchange  into 
practice.  For  example,  an  Amarlean  with  pro- 
fnaalmisl  Intareata  in  Japanese  garden  dealgn 
lacantly  sei  mil  aa  an  intern  with  an  eminent 
landacapa  deaigner  In  Japan.  Also,  an  Amer- 
ican aiudant  of  drama  Is  planning  to  study 
tba  art  of  Kabukl  in  Oaaka. 

Finally,  a  propoaed  new  program  In  Bu- 
^^rs*t.imm  and  Human  Service  U  being  de- 
signed for  Indnalon  in  our  next  budget  ra- 
queat  to  Congreas.  Unfortunately,  although 


IbtUi 
out  this  por> 
for  FT  itn. 
of  ttda  prograa 
approval  of 


funda  for  tbla  .     _ 

year's  budgat  laquwt, 

tlon  froM  our  flaal 

Tbarafoaa, 

Is  oonWngant  on 

our  FT  1S74  bnd0aa. 

No  nation  or  idaology  baa  naigle  anawais  to 
tba  maaslToly  consequential  problema  faebig 
Tw.tiirinM  todiay.  We  hope  that  by  getting  peo- 
ple Bast  and  Weat  to  put  their  attention  on 
these  problMns  they  wUI  not  onlr  learn  to  co- 
operate but  also  oast  light  on  the  problem  In- 
volved. The  problema  cboaen  for  study  ware 
specifically  thoee  of  common  oonaem  to  the 
United  States  as  well  aa  Aala  and  the  Paeifle 
area. 

Detailed  planning  for  the  new  programs 
was  done  by  teams  of  experts  from  both  But 
and  West.  Consultation  on  a  mutual  basis 
oontlnuas.  For  example,  the  Conumndoa- 
tlon  Institute  Intamatlonal  Advisory  Oom- 
mlttee  is  composed  of  three  Aalaaa  and  ttoaa 
Amanoaaa.  Tba  Institute  ItsMf  U  now  di- 
rected by  an  Aalan,  Ifleblo  NagaL  Tba  Pop- 
ulation Institute's  Intamatlonal  AdvUecy 
Committee  mcludea  ten  Aalan  and  Putte 
members  and  four  from  tba  United  Stataa. 
The  Eood  Institute  program  was  Inatltuted 
as  a  result  of  rarammHWdattnne  made  by  a 
group  of  three  Asian  ecparU  working  together 
for  a  year  as  Senior  Fellowa.  Tba  Bast-West 
Technology  and  Davalopmant  Instttute  is  dl- 
rected  by  an  Aalan,  and  a  aerlee  of  planning 
conf  erenoea  with  dominant  Aalan/Paclfle  par- 
ticipation haa  sat  tba  path  for  Ita  tvograios. 
The  propoeed  new  program  In  Humanlilss 
and  Human  SMTloe  U  being  daelgned  by 
professional  people  Beat  and  Wsat.  Oonsntta- 
tlon  Is  a  two-way  street  In  drafting  and  \mr 
plementlng  Eaat-Weat  Center  programs. 

Our  partldpanta  represent  a  mixture  of  In- 
dividuals from  over  80  AaUn/Paclfle  oountrtas 
and  the  60  statea  of  America  and  the  Dlstdat 
of  Columbia.  All  degree  studanU  from  tbs 
United  Statea  are  required  to  study  an  Asian/ 
Paclfle  language  In  depth.  Wa  are  steadily 
striving  to  Increass  the  nujoober  of  interna- 
tional staff  members  in  order  to  incrsaas 
mutuality  at  aU  leveU.  A  few  yean  ago  tbaie 
were  praetlcaUy  no  Aalan/Padfle  oltliens  on 
the  prof eealonal  staff.  Now,  out  of  a  total  staff 
of  179,  there  are  21  Aslan/Paolfle  cltlaens  In- 
cluding two  Inatltute  IMreotoia  and  two  As- 
sistant Direetora.  This  figure  will  continue  to 
grow  In  the  next  few  yeaia. 

Through  regular  seminars.  dlHCiiastr^na, 
and  research  projeots.  AmMlean  students, 
fellows  and  staff  members  leam  from  their 
Asian/Pacific  cotmterparts.  To  dte  a  few  sa- 
amples.  last  year  the  Bast-Weat  PopiHatim 
Institute  held  regular  seminars,  many  led  by 
Asiana  Indudlng  a  Filipino,  a  Korean,  aa 
Indian,  a  Ceyloneee.  and  a  Cblneee.  This  year 
Open  Qt%a\*  held  seminars  In  which  many 
Americans  partlelp*ted.  Seminar  leaders  in- 
cluded a  Korean,  an  Indian,  a  Cayloaiss.  and 
a  Chinese.  The  leader  of  an  Baat-Waat  Tsob- 
nology  and  Development  Instltuta  workshop 
on  management  development,  whleh  ineluded 
American  partldpanta.  waa  Dr.  Abelardo 
Samonte.  vloe  preeldent  for  aeadeaale  affabs 
of  the  University  of  the  Phlllppinea.  In  ad- 
dition to  Aaian/Paeifle  partldpanta  at  a  i«- 
cent  Enterpreneurdiip  Workstiop  organised 
by  the  Bast-Wcat  Teehncdogy  and  Develop- 
ment Institute,  there  were  XJB.  repreeenta- 
Uves  of  the  "Black  Capitalism"  program  in 
Chicago  and  a  program  for  unenq>loyed  en- 
gineers m  Los  Angrtee. 

In  the  Bast-west  Culture  Learning  Insti- 
tute, Dr.  Tbelma  wt»«*».»»>  of  the  Philippines 
is  directing  a  reeearob  iffojeet  on  aoddltera- 
ture  of  AaU  and  the  Padflc  and  Dr.  Maaanorl 
mga  of  Japan  U  leading  a  projaet  on  na- 
tional and  ctiltural  Identity  proUams  in  the 
United  Statea.  A^a.  and  the  Paeifle.  The  In- 
stitute U  planning  to  assist  the  public  school 
system  In  North  Cartdlna  to  further  develop 
ita  Aalan  Studies  currlculuak. 

Wa  still  have  a  good  way  to  go  in  attract- 
ing  more  non-Amarlean  staff  members  to 
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fnedan  oyr  latsroultwal  ball,  but  pcogiaaa 
r^STpaat  two  mm  bM  baan  anooiaN^ 
yiiaianrt  HI— 1111  taum. aj otm ■tailyolnt 
^ZTn  admlaiatrator.  U  ta  radbcwt  our  pro- 
anni  and  lk»  tb«-»-«ir  of  aU  our  staC— 
Sniuig  ArtWM  auny  «*««»  «>•  oonvaia. 
l^^^'^^Mfiti^'  awKMb  to  one  of  CO- 
^Zmum  leaning  Ton  may  ba  intareated 
TT'oL^lnS'^  d»««tad  to  aU  staff 
Zambais  on  tMs  mattar  and  alao  elieutotad 
Z^^mel^mmta  (attart«ad)  for  the  banaflt 
(rf  sU  pavtlclaanU  and  kay  faculty  of  the 
Uami*^  of  Bamma.  In  the  memo  I  make 
OM  notnt:  -<Mven  tba  fact  that  we  at  the 
BHtiwaat  Center  ccnaa  from  vartoua  ooun- 
Mtaa  wttb  diSeront  laKOte  of  national,  ee»- 
^n^ii,  and  mdoatrlal  laaonreea,  mxttuaUty  Is 
HjBBult  to  attain.  It  may  be  eaalar  to  say  what 
It  k  not  than  what  tt  la.  Wa  muat  avoid  tba 
"*Z7s  of  torhntr-  aaslstanaw  wltb  tbair 
daoar/reeiplantayndnnMa.  Ratbar  we  abould 
gMve  for  InteUaotual  and  aelairttfle  coopera- 
tisa.  ...  If  wo  can  sea  cooperation  as  the 
other  sida  of  undacatandtng  and  act  aeooi^ 
IflKto.  then  tba  two  wUI  ba  mutoauy  eai- 
MWlng-  The  mare  underatandtng,  tba  better 
«»  eooperata.  Tha  more  cooperation,  tba  bafe- 
ter  we  coma  to  understand.  In  tba  proossa 
ws    achieve    equality    and    fester    mutual 

TWp9Ct.  . 

Thus,  althoogb  wa  are  not  yet  where  we 
want  to  be  In  aMalnlng  our  goals  wa  are 
striving  to  buUd  mutuality  and  reqsoet  by 
liaslxK  our  enttro  programmatic  structure  on 
anas  of  lelevanee  to  the  United  Statee  aa 
w«n  as  the  Aalan/Paetflc  area  and  by  gather- 
ing staff  and  parttetpanta  from  the  entire 
area  to  work  toother  to  generate  new  ideas 
and  to  share  experience  and  knowledge.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  Center  Is  moving  In 
the  direction  originally  estabMshed  for  It  by 
Oongress.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  please  vWt 
us  when  you  are  here.  I  know  we  will  have 
much  in  common  to  talk  about. 
Sincerely  yours, 

EvxRxrr  Kixmshm, 

Chancellor. 

National  Couhcil  or  Assoctatioics 

r<»  IirrrsNATiowAi.  Stuuixs, 

Albany  It.Y.,  August  3, 1972. 
CcMigress woman  Patbt  T.  Mnnt, 
VS.  Houte  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DBAS  "»»  UnoL:  The  National  Coundl 
of  Associations  for  International  Studies  Is 
aa  organlaatton  composed  of  a  dozen  re- 
P««»i«j  ftsnorlatlont  of  colleges,  which  In  tum 
represent  some  400  Institutions  of  higher 
tducatlon  acroes  the  country  from  Vermont 
to  Hawaii.  Tha  basic  purpose  of  the  National 
CouncU  Is  to  strengUien  the  International 
and  Intercultural  rtlaffl*"**""*  of  undergradu- 
ate education  by  ftsalfftl"e  Ita  member  orga- 
nfap.tw%.i.  and  their  constlttient  collages 
through  the  davelopmant  of  programa  and 
niff»^.<«i«  iot  faculty  and  studanta.  It  Is 
natural,  therefore,  that  we  should  be  actively 
Interested  In  your  bill  to  araand  the  Inter- 
.^a^yrti"'  ii'^w.«t'«n  Act  of  1086  to  provide  for 
tba  eatablisbmant  of  an  Asian  studies  Insti- 
tute (HB  61M). 

At  Ita  July  12th  meeting  In  New  York  City, 
tha  SXecutlve  CommitUe  of  NCAIS  tocA  for- 
mal action  In  reaffirming  Ita  support  of  the 
Iimdamantal  objective  of  your  bill  (In  the 
language  of  Section  601  of  the  bill)  "to  pro- 
mote understanding  between  the  United 
States  and  nations  _j**  Aaia  and  the  Pa- 
cific .  .  ."  The  Exe^tls^  Committee  also 
went  on  record  la  exprassiniate  i^tprectatlan 
Co  you  foe  your  InttlaUve  Insarranging  the 
fortbcomlng  hearlngr  In  HonoM»h»  on  your 
btu  as  a  meana  of  stimulating  dialogue  on  an 
Important  set  of  Isauaa  of  public  educational 
policy,  ibeaa  Innuin  Include,  in  our  view,  not 
only  the  need  for  strengtbenlng  advanced 
studies  and  reasarcb  but  also  »a  need  to 
broaden  awarenaes  and  approetatlon  of  Aaian 
cultures  and  sodetlea  tfarougbout  the  Amer- 


aduftattenal  afttam  at  tJla  aebool  and 

ImniL 

■Iba  Sneattn  Ou Mlai  did  not  take  a 

HMotfla  pfnt««^««  on  tba  aabatanttra  pfovl- 
alona  of  jwur  WU  tn  ecUbUab  an  AtlMi 
atudlea  laatitttta  in  aMatt.  Mtr  P«*onal  Tlaw 
la  tbat.  to  tba  d^iree  that  sncb  aa  "taatttuta*' 
coidd  ba  daalgnad  to  aerra  as  aa  eflbottra 
maaM  of  atrangthantng  awaranaaa  and  ap- 
praclatWm  of  Aalan  ■oclatlwi  and  culturaa 
throughout  tha  Unltad  Stataa  at  both  gan- 
«aal  ax>d  mora  advanced  larala  of  adneatkm. 
aa  an  iitff*^*1?'  element  In  promoting  mutual 
undarsunrtlng  betwaen  tba  ftwarhian  and 
Aalan  peoplea.  it  would  ba  a  uaatul  step  for- 
ward, although  I  am  in""**^^  to  think  that, 
U  it  ware  to  aarve  tbaaa  objectlvaa  aa  I  hare 
stated  tbam.  It  would  ba  neooaaary  to  provide 
for  a  gaograpblrally  mare  varied  aat  of  Inatl- 
tutlonal  relatlnnahlpa  than  would  be  poaalbla 
If  tha  Institute  ware  based  exdualvely  In 
HfiTT"  On  the  other  hand,  aa  a  former 
Senior  ^Mclalist  at  the  Baat  Weat  Cantar  and 
aa  one  with  an  active  and  direct  Intereat  In 
the  growth  of  Asian  studlaa  at  the  Unlvar- 
alty  of  HawaU  for  waa  over  a  decade.  I  oan 
say  on  tba  baala  of  more  than  caaual  knowl- 
edge of  intellectual  and  educational  r»- 
sourcas  In  Aaten  studlaa  la  Hawaii,  that 
HawaU  woutd  have  an  laaportant  oontElbn- 
tlon  to  make  and  should  certain^  play  a  alg- 
nlfloaat  role  la  tha  Implemeatatlon  of  an 
inatttute  or  canter  aa  (to  quote  again  fram 
your  bUl)  "a  ti*'"*'^'  and.  International  ra- 
Bousce  for  arad^^*^  aadacbolarly  edufatwui. 
A^f.»  hiatory,  laaguaaa.  and  culture,  and  for 
laasairh  Into  ptoblema  of  pertleulac  oonoem 
to  Aalana  or  of  inteceat  to  non-Aalaaa." 

I  hoy  very  BMMh  tbat  tbla  letter  can  be 
iMdapart  of  the  record  of  tba  lortbcomlag 
v,,^..i.«gP  (A  nmr  bio.  I  ragret  vary  mucli  tbat 
I  paraonaUy  caiuaot  be  preaent  to  taattty  and 
thus  to  partldpato  more  actively  in  the  dlar 
logaa  wblcb  you  bare  atlmulated  oo  an  Im- 
portant aet  of  educational  ' 

Youn  alnoeiely. 


Whereea.  the  Uaivvnlty  of  Bttvatt  tea  de- 
veloped plans  for  a 
of  kattmn   BDudiae.  baadM  by  a  nt«a  of 


Itn,  «B»  vatvaMMy 
Board  of       _ 
ment  of  a  CBNTBI 
wtaleb   wlB 
humaattlaa,  aedal  I 
shlpa  between  the OattataKy  and! 
munlty;    and   the    aiilianaiiiweat   of 
societal  relatlaaa  bate ean  Haesail  ai 
sootatlaa  of  Korea,  tbua  beelwy  tta  .     _ 
on  edneetlaant  ratbar  tban  foaettn  patlay 


MO*  tba 
seleettve  eeeailenee  la  AI 
eordlsv  to  Uammty  of 
admfealatratora    wbe 
HawaH    Bteta    Heoae    of 
Higher  Bduoatten 
1973   hearing  on 


to  a 


)Of 


ttdWtlaa; 


rof 
Of  l»ni.tbatM< 
Mid  heeeby  la^  m  aupporfe  of  «be 
purpose  of  HJk.  OiaSt  aad 

Be  tt  f wtberroartvod  tbat  tti 
tiie  achadnHng  at  baailaBa  en 
la   ttMPBlt    so   tbat   ralaeant    Oaiwarrttw   ef 
Hawaii.   Baet-Wiat 

parties  might  teatl^  in  the  oaaeoaae-  of  tbe 
U&  Houee  selaefe 
tlon:  and 


Waao  ICoaei 


r9fta*n.t. 


Bou^ 
Ho'usa  or 

AsfXMs  Tss  iMTxaMAnoMaa 
or  1986  AW»  To  noma  wn 
UBBMKwr  UMBBB  "l^er  Act 


or  tM  Aetsar 


Whereas,  tbaro  Is  a  need  to  Hawaii  far 
a  bldier  education  UaUlutton  elaaarty  dedi- 
cated to  acadamm  and  adwlarty  edacatlon, 
Aaian  blatocy.  laagnace  and  cnltun.  and  re- 
saartai  directed  to  ptublaiua  of  particular 
oonoem  and  latanaat  to  Aalear.  and 

Wberaaa.  the  Bast-^imt  Oentar  leoated  at 
the  university  of  Hawaii  bee  Imteasliyty 
tended  to  reflect  tbe  attlttmaa  aad  otojeettvea 
of  the  Department  of  State,  tba  sector  of 
government  responalble  prtaaarlly  for  foreign 
policy;  and 

Whereas,  preaent  program  orlentatlona  at 
the  Center  operate  under  tbe  aaanmptlona 
of  foreign  poUey  rather  than  educational 
concerns;  and 

Whereas,  such  psobtem-ortoited  vp- 
proachea  aasume  tbat  Asians  bam  proMams 
and  tbe  Weat  baa  aototlons.  tbna  xmdarmhi- 
ing  two-way  communication  betaeea  Aala 
and  the  West;  and 

Wbareaa.  there  Is  need  for  a  oomplenien- 
tary  center  concerned  wltb  educational,  cul- 
tural, and  other  reaonrcea  wbldb  wotdd 
continue  to  depend  on  tbe  praaenoe  of  atu- 
denta  and  scholars  from  Asian  natlona  such 
as  presently  at  tbe  EMt-Weat  Center  and 

Whereas,  tbeae  stodents^  and  acbniara 
would  continue  tbelr  wort  on  prcMent- 
orlented  areea  sveh  aa  fOod.  poptaatlon,  eem- 
munteatlon.  and  faeelft  to  laemmwa  aad 
tbufl  enbaaee  tbe  aetlfMea  off  a  aaeAy  en- 
ated  center  on  Aalan  Btudies  proivtaed  In 
•an.  9168;  and 


COngyeaslonal 

dant  of  ttM  HBfveartty  of 

of  tbe  Beead  of 

BB8t>Woet  OeMer 

cempoa.  Director  of 

of  tbe  Basfr 

tlon.  and  lYasldent  of  tba 

denta  of  tbe  UalTeratty  of 

COMKKNTS  Oir  TRK 


ef  tba 


Sto- 


(By  Ffed  W.  Blgsa) 

The  bill  introdnoed  by  BepreaB^atlve 
Patsy  Mink  to  create  a  national  laalltute  of 
Aalan  atudlea  cornea  at  a  timely  tooaaeat  In 
view  of  tbe  iiiaiiiiMiiinent  of  Interittnnal 
studlaa  tbat  la  zx>w  taklnt  place  to  ttae  Ottited 
Statea.  It  Jauoi  >aa  to  be  g^ven  oarBmi  con- 
stdwatton  and  tbe  uadaljlng  tame  require 
sertotB  sttaty.  Oartalnly  Bepieaentetlva  tOnk 
should  be  oongntnlated  and  ttia^kad  for 
brtngli«  tbla  laaportant  laana  to  puMIc 
attention. 

Ttiere  la,  indaed,  a  grave  orialB  to  idgber 
edueatlan  to  wbleb  tbe  Mlak  b«B  la  a  re- 

tfaia  erlaia  we  need  to  aeperate  ttoee  aapeete 
of  the  MB:  BawaU.  Aelea  atodlM,  and  ttn 
overall  T>atlonal  need  for  baprewed  latlema- 


tbe  Meatlon  of 


1.  THX  BAwan  saracr 

Altboui^  tboee  of  ua  who  live  In  Hawaii 
wouM  naturally  be  dMlgbted  to  nave  a  na- 

tlonal  faeony  for  Aalaa    ' — " 

tared  to  our  atate,  we  ' 
■uoh  a  f  aeUtty  k  a 

lortyi 
tn  areata  a 
rtti 
IC1 

_  ra 
iK>  aueb  laetltutlon. 
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simiiariT.  wtth  iw^Mt  to  **t^  c>«rtr  th» 
ooniiMliiiBtiMn  wtklrob  dtetat*  th*  oMd  for 
aa  AUMi  atiatflw  UuMtat*  alao  potat  to  tb» 
tnnnt  nMt  lor  olmflMr  tMUttlM  »*;**^J* 
AMOA.  t«*ln  MxaKU».  th»  aoTirt  bloc  •to. 
WlMttar  to  start  witli  mi  lurtttuto  tomaaA 
on  Artfc  or  f  btgtn.  by  rfeognWng  tbo  broad 

and  lotKca  mm  atudtM  !■  •  strMcslc  ratbM- 
than  •  Mtatanttra  tMO*. 

It  BMV  v«U  ba  that  poUtloal  and  financial 
oonaManttona  lUetata  a  atratagy  in  wbl«b 
oiUT  oM  worid  ana  would  ba  takan  up  at  a 
tiiaa.  Owtataly  tha  ourr«i*  graat  iMuaa  at 
Vtatnan.  raitartn  and  Ohlna  luatlfy  a  blgb 
ortorttr  for  Aaiaa  ttudlM.  Pwtaapa  It  would 
ba  aaatar  to  neura  support  for  ctia  area  at 
a  tuna,  liwt  aa  tha  laat-Waat  Cantw  waa 
launabad  boAm  tba  North-aouth  Cantor. 
Howwrv.  nrkma  attantlon  abould  ba  gtran 
to  aa  altamattf*  atratoff  wlMrabr  0«fp«waa 
would  ba  arikad  ten  tha  atart  to  autborlaa 
tba  latalilMiiMTit  of  national  tnatltutaa  daal- 
mc  wttn  aU  parta  oT  tba  world. 


*' •m»  moit  orttleal  lamsa  that  naad  prtortty 
.f.fjm,.Mtam^\yfmk  K(  *^h<«  tima,  bowarar,  ara  not 
tboaa  ralattm  to  tba  looatloa  or  eraa  tba 
aoooa  of  a  national  approaob  to  ataa  atudloa. 
»atlwr  tbaaa  Uauw  arlM  from  tba  Ineraaa- 
tagCf  mannt  faaMlttiP  of  our  umivertttiM. 
wmntm  oenatnutad.  to  prorlda  tba  ''VPf^ 
naadail   fbr  tba  kind  of  funetloaa   wbleb 

■unply  must  ba  paiZonaad.  

n»  Ofsrtldlag  laroaa  naad  to  ba  oon^d- 
la  tbla  ofwinwt*^    Thay  reUta  to  tba 
elunotar,    laval.    diapaittlon, 
I  at  araa  (or  Asian)  studlaa,  aa  da- 
■erlbad  taaknr: 

a.  VNtsarsMy  OrpawUsftea:  ilrsa  t>ertu< 
DimtpUmM.  ProftatOH  aad  '^'>^^-J^ 
iMoie  oiaaal^ac  prtaotpMa  ara  apiJiaahla  to 
tba  straetura  of  any  aeadamle  MitarprlM: 
,MM«tf«"».  laotiaslnti.  proUHn.  and  araa.  AU 
■M  tauMTtant,  and  aaeb  of«rlapa  all  of  tba 
otbsrs.  lb  tba  craanlaatloB  o*  BOwmm«it 
ssOTirilw  and  prtfata  oorparatioins,  mob  dla- 
ttaotlOBa  ara  nemaUy  rsOaetad  in  tba  artab- 
n.Kfut  of  "ataff**  untta  wtaiab  cat  aoroas 
••una-  dlTtstans.  Huastar.  for  a  Tarlaty  of 
TMaona  It  bM  baaa  vary  dlflenlt,  U  not  Im- 
poaalbifc  to  iaoorposata  tboaa  prlnolplaa  in 
tbalntarml  atmotnra  of  uaiTCnttlsa.  La*  ua 
oonsldw  bsta,  aot  tba  oaaaai  of  tbla  situa- 
tioa.  but  Ita  oonsaquanesa  for  araa  and  Intar* 
national  atudlss^ 

Tba  baste  o*sanl^n«,  ooneapt  in  unlTor- 
■ttiaa  ia  tba  dtoetpMia.  wbldx.re(ora  to  orga- 
nlasd  bodlaa  at  knowladaa.  Tb*  Madatnlc  da- 
pHtaMOta  in  tba  Ubaral  arta  ooUofaa  oon> 
■Otuta  tba  UitaUaatnal  and  nomaUy  tha 
DoUtteal  ooaa  at  unlTOialty  orcanlaatton.  Wa 
hiMra  aU  baan  oorMHtlonad  to  think  that 
funOMasntal  knowladaa  muat  always  oonaa 
111  III  SI*  In  tbMS  dlaotpUnary  oontalnsrs. 

Tfta  asoond  taasto  orgaalalnc  princtpla  U 
tba  laiM^iilanrl  oarssra  opan  to  unlvsrslty 
gnMbiatsa.  such  aa  law.  modlelna,  acrloultura. 
biubMM,  MMtal  work.  Ubiarlaasblp  or  ongl- 
naartnc  TSm  praparation  of  futura  mambars 
^ttMM  iBMfia^nna  baa  baaa  Uutttutioiial- 
laid  in  tba  pinfSMlnnsl  sotaools  wbleb  dustsr 
around  tba  dlaotpUnary  dapartmanta  found 
In  any  TTntvarslty. 

Tbsas  two  prinelplaa  account  for  tba  bulk 
of  aU  aoadsmie  organlaatlooa.  Tba  power  ex- 
eroissd  by  tb«a  ijitsn's'^"""  ^  raflaetad  In 
tba  Tlitual  monopoly  that  dlaotpUnary  da- 
partnMnta  and  proCeaakmal  sebooia  axereiaa 
ov«r  tba  ^)palntoMnt.  pronwaon.  and 
awaxdlns  at  tsnnra  to  msmbsra  at  any  uni- 
varatty  faculty.  So  powerful  ia  tbotr  grtp  that 
la  la  TlrtnaUy  an  aaadanrto  baraay  to  sua*** 
^«fc  tbs  tUklTCSitty  sftoMM  lave  aobolarly 
bcMbaa  taMSd  on  otbsr  ptlnoiidsa  which  would 
alao  hsfa  tba  authority  to  bira  and  flra  on  a 
loag-tnna  basts. 

tbara  ara.  howoTer.  two  other  prlndplsa 
around   which   aoadanUo   anteiprlae    nUgbt 


waD  ba  mobnisad;  problama  and  araas.  Tha 
^^^iTY^iMi  for  aeadMnlo  ralavanea  rtiatss  la 
larrn  part  to  problamr,  not  to  dlaeipllnaa  or 
ucfsaslnns  Tb  mobiUsa  an  aoadsmie  taam 
oapaMa  at  eoplac  with  any  aarlooa  soelal 
ja^am-isroMama  suA  as  poUutton.  gual- 
Ity  at  Ufs.  urbanisation,  popiUatlon  growth, 
world  poaca.  raea-rrtattoos,  crtmo  and  drug 
abusa— maans  to  bring  togatber  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  talanta,  parsons  rootad  in  divers*  dla- 
ctpllnas  and  professions. 

Yet  It  U  extraordinarily  dlfllcult  to  »ec\ira 
tha  priii^n)  right  to  nam*  schoUrs  to  a 
xinlvar^ty  faculty  bacaus*  of  their  abUlty  to 
balp  solv*  such  iwoblema.  Even  wher*  prob- 
l«n-ortsnt*d  Institutes  exist.  th*y  are  nor- 
maUy  handicapped  by  th*  n**d  to  secure  tha 
support  first  of  dtwslpUnary  departmenU 
which  alona  have  th*  authortty  to  make 
long-term  aeadsmle  appointments. 

Tbm  creation  of  the  Bast-Wast  Center,  the 
Snvlronmental  Center,  the  center  for  futturea 
study,  etc..  at  the  University  of  HawaU,  haa 
been  poeslbl*  only  because  of  ertemsi  fund- 
ing, providing  resources  supplementary  to 
the  ragular  university  budget.  Even  in  these 
problMn-orlented  establishments,  most  at  the 
participating  faculty  have  coma  in  on  a  Joint 
appointment  which  normaUy  gives  a  prior 
claim  on  tha  loyalty  of  participants  to  their 
academe  departments. 

The  Baat-Weat  Center,  precisely  becauae  of 
ita  "fl*«'^»«»»  statua  and  funding,  doea  have 
tba  aWUty  to  make  independent  sdkolarly 
upolntments,  a  fact  wbleb  demonstrates  the 
feaslbUlty  ss  wcU  as  the  need  for  natlonaUy 
baasd  problem -oriented  institutions.  looking 
around  tba  country  w*  notice  other  institu- 
tions such  aa  Brooklnga,  BAND,  the  Stanford 
Basaareb  Inatttute.  Batella.  and  the  like, 
which  are  all  proWem-orlwated  and  typhsaUy 
arganlaed  oatrlda  of— though  in  proximity 
to— unlversltiea. 

Tha  need,  in  other  words,  for  problem- 
oriented  academic  organisations  hss  been 
met,  though  somewhat  TmsystemetlcaUy,  by 
the  creation  of  a  swarm  of  non-profit  reeearch 
oorporatlona  whoee  survival  In  the  penumbra 
of  the  imlverslties  U  made  possible  only  by 
the  o«mtlnulng— and  largely  project-based — 
support  of  tbs  federal  government  and  pri- 
vate foundations. 

No  such  good  fortune  haa  blessed  the  srea- 
orimted  c«i»f«r»,  which  are  also  naeded  If  the 
United  States  is  to  survive  in  an  inereaalngly 
congaetad  and  interdependent  world.  Without 
questioning  the  itrlmary  need  for  an  auton- 
omy of  dlsdpllnea,  profeasions,  and  problems. 
It  U  suialy  alao  true  that  the  way  theee  ele- 
ments coma  to«ethar  In  localized  configura- 
tions is  alwaya  and  everywhere  unique. 
GtranUng  that  tba  daapast  knowledga  of  any 
area  Is  likely  to  be  poaaessed  by  the  people 
who  Uva  there,  there  Is  nevertheless  a  need 
for  people  living  elsewhere  to  gain  some  more 
or  leaa  reUahla  perception  of  what  la  happen- 
ing in  neighboring  areas. 

Wa  cannot  oontlnua  to  rely  on  the  crlsis- 
orlanted  reporting  of  the  mass  media,  or  the 
nationallstlcaUy  blaaad  "InteUlgence"  of  the 
mlUtary  security  forcee.  Yet  the  univer$ities 
cannot,  aa  now  constituted,  build  area  pro- 
grama  Into  their  fundamental  budgetary 
structure.  At  beet,  area  specialization  can  be 
smuggled  into  some  of  the  disciplinary  de- 
partments, most  notably  In  the  humanltlaa. 
•R)  the  extent  that  cross-dlsctpUnary  area 
programs  or  centers  have  been  established  at 
American  unlversltiea,  their  survival  is  pre- 
cariously contingent  on  external  funding  by 
private  foundations  and  governmental  grants. 
This  Is  scsreely  surprising,  of  course.  It 
U  more  surprising  that  the  donor  agenclea 
should  ever  have  thought  area-oriented  insti- 
tutions could  thrive  within  any  imlverslty 
once  extemml  subsiAixatioH  was  withdrawn. 
The  InheranUy  deaperate  condition  of  any 
Kea-orlented  establishment  on  a  umiverslty 
campus,  however,  has  led  to  a  continuing  flow 
of  paltry  and  quit*  Inadequate  funds  par- 
celled out  between  a  large  number  of  com- 


pettng  uBiisiamaa.  no  oe»  OC  ■ 

able,  thacaby,  to  attain  tba  omtaai     

needed  to  asrf*  tbs  national  naad  adaquatsly. 
Tba  Mbik  Mil  polata  tba  way  to  a  viabie 
oltemaHM  appmaeb.  U  a  national  laattta- 
turn  for  Aaiaa  (or  other  world  araa)  stodlas 
were  to  ba  crsated,  outaUa  tba  traaatwork  of 
a  unlvaralty,  and  assured  pMrmaaaat  fund- 
ing, it  could  mot  only  meat  a  gaaaral  national 
need,  bat  it  could  sarvloe  tba  uatvarsitiss 
as  weU.  There  is.  than,  a  national  need  for 
area-oriented     estabUabmanta,    outsids    cC 
though  related  to,  our  uatversltlss.  which 
would    parallal    in    aeala    and    vigor    the 
problem-centered   inatttutlona  wbleb  base 
already  baeoma  a  part  of  tba  national  eeans. 
b.  rhaC/tsraetsro/jtrsaStvMM.-Bassarclt 
rerrus  TeaoMnn.  Tha  orgaatMtional  dilam- 
mas  pomted  to  above  grow  out  at  the  nottoa 
that  the  primary  funotloa  ot  unlvarsltlss  Is 
to  teaoh— research  and  pubUa  sarrloa  an 
seen  aa  secondary  by-produets,  even  as  luxn> 
ries.  Tbs  teaehlag  at  dlae»>ltnaa  U  Justlflsd 
as  naoessary  for  a  l»aral  sdnaatlnn.  and  tha 
prof eaalonal  sebools  obnously  prspars  grad- 
uatea  for  caraara  in  their  eboaaa  oarasr  Uass. 
Inereaalngly  tba  FhJl.  haa  beeonM.  alao.  a 
ptofsMional  dHprsa  for  those  salsnting  sea- 
demle  careera. 

This  clampa  a  stlf-p*rpet%tmtt»g  mold  on 
tha  attaitTT^*"  satabUabmaat.  Dtudant  demand 
is  claarty  oontingaat  on  oaner  oppoctonttlaa. 
Since  area  studisa  progcaaas  laofc  the  au- 
thority and  reeouroea  to  naka  f^wotatmaats, 
caiaer  opportunltlaa  ara  lataataatty  Umttad. 
Gonsaquantly  few  studaats  win  seek  to  taks 
area  programa  for  advaaeed  dagreea.  thereby 
conflmlng  tbs  vlsw  that  there  U  Uttia  de- 
mand, and  hence  no  real  justlfloatlon  in  aaa- 
demlc  terms  for  araa  prograaoa. 

The  long-term  Justtllnation  for  hard  mooay 
Investments   in  faculty  has.  Indeed,  over- 
whelmingly   been    studeat    damanrt     Area 
studies,  therefore,  have  be«i  treated  as  a 
teaching  program.  Justified  by  tba  QM^to 
increaae  tha  number  of  experts  on  sslaotea 
foreign   areas.   An   underlying   prsmlss  for 
existing  commitments  to  tba  Idea  oC  ceatnl- 
izlng  national  reeourcee  for  area  study  la  a 
major  unlTersity  oeatar  at  aelaetlye  esoellenae 
appeals  to  be  the  belief  that  there  wBl  be 
enough  students  to  Justify  at  least  one  good 
program  on  each  subject.  Two  fiawa  may  be 
noted:  first,  even  if  aU  the  Amsrleaa  stn- 
dantt   who   wanted   to   study   Burmeee   or 
NepaU  ware  willing  to  go  to  University  X 
where  thto  subject  waa  being  taught— and 
It  were  not  to  be  tau^t  anywhere  elsa— there 
stlU  might  not  be  enough  demand  to  J^»t**T 
the   Investment   of   sufficient  resourees  by 
university  X  to  teaeh  Burmaee  or  NepaU 
weU;  and  second,  subjecta  like  Btirmsse  or 
Nepali  wlU  not  be  demanded  by  students 
without  reference  to  other  subjecta  taught 
at  the  same  inatlttttloa.  For  a  variety  c€ 
quite  legltlmat*  reaaons  students  prefer  one 
institution  to  another.  It  should  be  poestbia 
for  students,  within  Umlto,  to  choose  tte 
unlvetsitlss  that  bast  meet  their  personal 
needs,  and  stUl  study  the  subjeote  thay  want 
to  take  up.  I  brtleve  it  u  poeslbla  to  achlev* 
this  goal  only  If  we  reject  the  notion  that 
area  studlea  muat  be  based  on  teaehlag  needs. 
In  order  to  see  that  a  different  approach 
is  possible  and  fruitful,  conaldar  the  etruc- 
ture   ot   Southeast   Asian   area   studies   at 
Kyoto  imiverslty,  where  a  pattern  that  Is 
also  familiar  in  continental  Europe  prevails. 
This  Center  has  no  students,  yst  it  offers 
tenured  appointments  to  scholars  who  be- 
comes regulsr  members  of  the  faculty  at 
Kyoto  University.  They  derota  themsslves 
exclusively  to  research,  adding  to  the  stock 
of  avaUable  knowledge  in  Japan  about  South- 
east Asia,  but  they  do  not  offer  courses  or 
glv*  dsgrees.  Nor  do  they  seem  to  think  it 
neoeaaary  to  provide  InstnictlcKi  In  South- 
east Asian  Btudlee  in  JM>an.  except  at  a 
very  modeat  level. 

TypicaUy  tha  Center  reorulta  toe  its  stsfl 
scholars  who  have  seeured  advanoed  degrees 
in  various  professions!  or  dlsc4>llnary  fields. 
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HM-nlts  aia  then  given  soma  language  trato- 
M  and  sent  to  Southeast  Aala  for  a  ooupla 
rf  veers  of  field  study  sad  raaaarob  durtag 
iUjh  they  make  themaeTvee  eq>art  on  the 
^ir^snd  perfect  theh-  Umguaga  skUls.  Ths 
J^rtst  Amertoaa  •qulvaleat  to  tbla  may  be 
SjrAmertcan  Uhlversltlsa  FWd  Staff,  and 
the  Institute  of  Ourxont  World  Airairs,  which 
rabsldlMd  th*  field  study  of  many  <rf  th* 
AtJPB  experts.  However,  becauae  the  AOTB 
ttlB,  to  cover  the  whole  world,  and  dependa 
on  contracts  with  American  Universities  and 
aztended  personal  visitation  tours,  their  ef- 
forts are  neoesaarily  dUutsd  by  contrast  with 
th»  focus  that  tha  Southeast  Aala  Center 
at  Kyoto  University  can  aehieve. 

One  of  the  hang-upa  which  Impedes  the 
.lengthening  of  Asian  studies  In  the  United 
■t^isa  Is  surely  the  suspicion  harbored  by 
foundation  executives  and  legislators  that 
«•  already  have  enough  "area  speeialiata" 
to  taks  care  of  the  demand.  If  area  centers 
aenttnue  to  produce  more  and  more  gradu- 
^tia,  may  they  not  beeome  a  glut  on  the 
ggarkst.  For  how  many  Burma  or  NepaU 
,,p,ilii  wiU  there  be  poaltlons,  and  how  many 
ot  them  fae*  a  bleak  future  doing  something 
^a-.dnvlng  taxis  or  tsacbing  Engllah?  Of 
oouse,  we  might  think  about  how  to  create 
Jobs  to  taks  advantage  of  the  skills  of  our 
ana  spadallsta,  but  thU  takes  us  back  to 
Uie  organisational  quaatlons  raised  above. 

The  pravaUing  struoture  of  American 
antvemtlee  is  baaed  on  the  inextricable 
linkage  of  research  and  teaching — but  must 
we  aoespt  this  linkage  aa  a  fetish  never  to 
be  quaattoned?  There  are.  Indeed,  significant 
easspttons.  The  Smithsonian  Institution, 
RAND.  Brookings  come  to  mind.  Consider 
slio  the  National  Center  for  Atmospheric 
Rsssaieh.  NCAR  has  a  large  reeear^  faculty 
located  on  a  mountain  side  above  Boulder. 
Oolorado  where,  like  a  Gothic  fortress.  It 
towars  In  splendid  Isolation  from  both  the 
city  and  the  Untverstty  of  Oolorado.  It  has 
a  large  research  staff,  some  fifty  of  whom 
bave  Ph.  D.'s  In  a  wide  variety  of  dlselpUnes. 
plus  a  much  larger  number  of  auxUiary  per- 
sonnel. Funding  for  NCAB  has  become  a  line 
ttam  la  the  budget  of  the  National  Science 
nnmdatlon,  and  it  also  secures  support  from 
a  vsrlety  of  other  sources,  through  grants 
and  contracts. 

Surely  the  study  of  Asia,  or  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Africa,  the  Middle  East.  Is  as  important 
to  the  United  States  and  as  deserving  of  Fed- 
eral funding  as  atmospheric  research.  As  la 
all  too  obvious  we  have,  though  reluctantly, 
poured  bUUons  Into  a  tragic  war  In  Vietnam. 
If  some  mlUlons  had  been  wisely  invested  in 
a  major  research  center  on  Asia  (or  Viet- 
nam), is  It  not  conceivable  that  we  would 
have  discovered  a  way  to  protect  our  funda- 
mantal  interests  in  Southeast  Asia  without 
such  a  vast  loss  of  lives  and  treasure,  and 
without  such  catastrophic  costs  for  the  peo- 
ple whose  lands  have  become  a  gigantic  bat- 
tleground? 

Ia  short,  we  n«ed  to  lenoto  a  grea{  deal  more 
about  Asia  (and  other  areas)  than  we  now 
know,  and  this  Infmmatlon  can  be  produced 
by  research  and  made  available  to  the  public 
through  many  channels  of  oommunloatlon — 
but  we  do  not  need  to  produce  a  growing 
number  of  unemployable  experts  on  many 
wtwld  areas.  I  suspect  that  if  we  made  good 
use  of  the  experts  who  are  already  avaUable, 
and  helped  them  to  improve  their  skUls.  we 
could  do  weU  enough,  and  it  would  not  be 
dUllcult  to  Increase — as  the  Kyoto  Center 
doe* — the  number  of  eiqierts  when  they  are 
needed. 

We  wiu  continue  to  need  courses  and 
teaching  materials  relating  to  Asia,  not  Just 
In  one  or  a  few  universities,  but  indeed  In 
many.  However,  this  can  be  done  much  better 
than  It  Is  now  being  done  if  a  solid  reeearch 
coro  could  be  Institutionalized  through  Inde- 
pendent, non-teaching  establtahments. 

c.  Academic  Levels:  Scholar Ij/  Profetsional- 
ism  uerjita  Clientele  Needs.  When  thinking 


about  the  diffusion  of  kaowlodaa  ganaaat^ 
in  and  ttarougb  oar  untaaraMaa,  w«  iaimadi- 
ataly  oodofront  a  major  obetanle  la  tha  form 
of  aoadaarte  proftulonaHtm.  Juat  aa  the  need 
for  students  raats  oa  aa  aeonomlo  bapera- 
tlva — tha  reluotaaee  of  fuadlng  aoureea  to 
pay  for  edaoatlonal  costs  not  Juattflsd  by  en- 
rollment flgttrea  eo  tha  deeply  mgralaed 
prefesaionallam  of  sebolaia  rsets  on  the  la- 
stttuttonaliaatloB  of  their  career  prsapaeU. 

The  primary  criterion  for  promotion,  for 
tenure,  for  salary  incraaeee  and  academic 
status  is  the  eosluaMon  of  seholara  by  their 
diaeipllaary  peers.  Although  tha  eliOb*— pub- 
lish or  pertsh — ovcrslmpliflBs  the  dynamism 
of  this  incentive  system,  it  spsaks  to  a  basin 
rjallty  In  Amerloan  higher  education.  The 
disciplinary  dapartmanta  are  linked  to  na- 
tional profeaslonal  societies  whlcdi  have  be- 
come the  chief  arbiters  of  merit  on  the  cam- 
pus. In  the  name  of  objectivity  and  stand- 
ards, we  have  thrown  chains  at  the  national 
level  around  the  cells  that  Imprison  us  lo- 
cally. 

If  this  seems  like  an  overstatement,  con- 
sider some  of  Its  coiueqitencet.  We  prefer  to 
teach  graduate  studenta,  because  seminars 
can  be  linked  to  reeearch  and  pubUoatlons 
mors  effeetlvely  than  can  undatgradaate 
coursss.  If  our  research  leada  to  knowledge  of 
general  intersst  or  value,  we  wlU  never^eleas 
prefer  to  publish  our  findings  In  academic 
joiunala,  hopefuUy  thoee  sponsored  by  our 
professional  sodetlee.  Aayone  who  seeks  to 
reach  a  larger  pubUe  thTOu^  the  schools  or 
the  maaa  madia  wUI  Inoiir  the  soom  of  his 
asaooiatee  and  win  the  label  of  "ptvulartaer," 
or  "dUettants." 

Under  theae  clrcumatanoea  it  Is  under- 
standable that  Inaofar  as  araa  programs  have 
been  eetabliahed  at  Amarloaa  universities, 
thalr  fseultles  should  strive  for  aoadamio 
status — againat  the  overwhelming  odds  de- 
scribed above — by  seeking  to  enhaaoe  their 
dlBoipllnary  identification  and  rsseareb  out- 
put. Tet  clearly  if  area  studies  are  to  beeome 
soundly  established,  they  need  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  targe  cjieat«<es  outside  the  Inboqil- 
table  reaches  of  the  aeadaaUo  dlaeipUnes. 
Theee  clienteles  include  not  only  tha  under- 
graduate students  In  our  college  and  univer- 
sities, but  also  the  pupils  in  primary  and  sec- 
ondary echoed,  the  teachers  and  ooUeges  of 
education,  the  mass  media  and  the  general 
public,  and  eapedally  our  policy  makers  and 
Americans  working  overseas. 

Even  if  a  set  of  university -b  seed  area  study 
programs  oould  be  suoeeasfuUy  institution- 
alized. It  seems  doubtful  that  they  could  suo- 
eeasfuUy meet  the  needs  of  this  larger  cUan- 
tele  for  more  adequate  Information  and 
explanation  of  world  areas.  Only  a  national 
approach,  through  Institutions  bsaed  outside, 
though  Unked  with,  the  universities  can  be 
expected  to  generate  the  substantial  fiow  of 
knowledge  required  to  meet  theee  needs.  The 
Ft>relgn  FMloy  Aasodatlon  used  to  have  a 
smaU  reeearch  staff  wbleh  prepared  and  pub- 
lished reports  on  world  alfalrs,  essentially 
from  an  area  orientation.  The  effort  waa 
utterly  inadequate,  of  course,  but  with  smaU 
scale  short-term  foundation  funding,  one 
could  not  have  expected  much  more.  Yet  the 
experlenoe  of  the  FPA  shows  that  it  Is  quite 
poeslble  to  employ  good  sdiolais,  outside  tha 
universities,  not  only  to  do  area-baaed  re- 
search, but  alao  to  package  and  present  their 
findings  to  a  larger  pubUc,  Including  schools, 
teachers,  opinion  leaders,  the  mass  madia, 
and  Americans  overseas.  A  national  instl- 
tute(s)  for  Asian  (and  other  area)  studies, 
if  adequately  funded,  oould  certainly  do  the 
same  with  far  greater  effectiveness. 

d.  Th«  Dtepotitlon  of  Materials:  L{brari€* 
or  an  Information  System.  With  notabls  ex- 
ceptions, assuredly,  the  univetalty-baaad  area 
centers  have  been  burdened  by  mounting 
coats  in  the  form  of  heavy  Inveetments  to 
establish  and  maintain  reeearch  llbrarlas.  In- 
sofsr  ss  several  centers  hav*  been  created 
to  work  on  the  same  area,  they  hav*  com- 
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pated  wttb  one  aaotbar  for 

tbnMby  ralalnc  tba  uatt 

thaaa  oeUaettoaa,  taklag  lata 

tha  naed  for 

aadtbaaspaneeoC 

raiBote  areaa  not  wan  anppUed 

laduatvy  f aemtlaa. 

Tba  work  of  tha  Oratar  for 
braries  la  Obleagn 
costly  and  tiiiiieiBaBafy  tbla 
aatonlablag  not  only  that  unli 
Stat  In  their  aaaebronlatto  amhitinn  ta  build 
large  roaaareb  eellaetlona.  bat  alao  tb4trand- 
ing  agenolea  oontlnue  to  make  limited  awfl 
quite  inadequate — frnsda  aaaUabla  for  thta 
puipoaa. 

Toe  baste  premiss  of  the  OBX.  la  tba  dla- 
ttnctlnn  bstwcea  frtquamttg  and  tufrmquemUy 
uaad  raaterlalB.  If  w*  tak*  one  uae  la  five 
years  ss  a  crltsrlon.  It  would  bs  safe  to  eay 
that  tba  vaat  majotty  of  atttartato  bald  in 
moat  reeearrh  eoUaottana  ara  iafSaqoaaUy 
uead.  Saoh  materials  ootild  just  aa  wail  be 
houaed  In  a  national  laadlag  Ubmry,  wiMre 
thay  woald  be  aquaUy  avatlaMa  to  aebolars 
at  aay  reeearch  Ubrary  oa  relallvaly  short 
nouce.  Thta  wtmid  penalt  ualeetaitlee  and 
area  ceatsrs  to  uss  their  limited  foods  for 
the  aequltfttoa  oC  ftwqaantty  uaod  raatarbOs, 
not  Just  one  copy  of  eaoh  Item  bat,  indeed, 
multti^  oopias  of  the  nuat  fraqaeatly  uead 
matarlata,  tbsrsby  maldag  them  ratpldly 
avalUble  to  uaam.  Tba  prtea  tbat  rsadsn 
now  pay  for  the  privilege  of  havtag  lasmedt- 
ate  aocsss  la  i essaien  Ubrartaa  to  matsstals 
that  they  very  razaly  ever  want  ia  tba  long 
delays  thsy  typlealiy  anaountar  la  gaining 
aeeeas  to  the  matarlata  thay  wtah  to  see  meet 
frequently. 

A  national  laadlag  Ubrary  on  any  topic 
need  not  be  housed  in  Otilnagn.  of  ooans.  If 
clear  criteria  can  ba  eetabUabad.  there  ta  no 
reaaon  why  a  natsMf*  o<  Ubasrlae  oeold  not 
houBs  national  lending  ooUeeOooa,  provided 
it  was  clearly  uaderatood  that- the  primary 
obligations  of  the  Ubraries  coneerned  wsa  to 
supply  aU  users,  nationally,  on  an  aqattabte 
basta.  not  giving  ppsferenoe  to  local  usscs. 

BealkM  and  JouinaU  are,  of  ooursa.  not  the 
only  kind  of  riesarati.  matarlata  needed  for 
the  streagtbanlag  of  Aslaa.  aa  of  otbar  arses, 
stndlss.  Indeed,  the  ratio  of  mtoonasatioaai 
to  oonveattonal  materials  ta  probably  much 
greater  la  third  world  oountrlea  than  la  the 
West  sin  wi»ld.  Tbass  matarlata  are  particu- 
larly dUBoult  for  ordinary  unlvesslty  Uhrariea 
to  haadte.  aad  the  catagortsa  of  "eiAamaral." 
"fuglttve.''  aad  "doeumentary  matariata 
merge  into  that  of  "areblval"  holdings. 
Modem  methorta  of  matarlata  holding.  In- 
cluding the  use  of  mteroforaaa.  aad  com- 
puterlasd  Intormatten  ayataata.  are  naoeasary 
tooU  for  the  celleetlon,  8tosa«e,  and  uttUaa- 
tlon  of  theee  auUeriala.  Osntral  librariaa  or 
arehlvee  ara  wssswtlsl  if  thsss  aurtarlata  are 
to  be  made  avallaMs  to  sebolars. 

A  good  deal  ot  fnutratfon  haa  baan  gen- 
erated by  tha  faiaa  hope  at  leaat  I  think  It 
Is  aa  lUosory  expaetatl<» — tbat  many  of  tbass 
matariata  caa  be  importod.  dopUeated. 
sold  la  a  TOlunoa  large  anongb  to  cover 
Such  ta  tha  undertylag  premlsa  of  prtvats 
foundation  support  for  the  esntsm  ot  Ctiliissii 
aad  Slavic  matariata  artmHHrtessd  tbxotigh 
the  Assoetatton  of  Raaaareb  Ltbrarlaa  m 
Washington.  I  beUeve  the  lending  library 
prinelple  ta  muoh  sounder.  Ot  ooursa.  if  aome- 
thlng  ta  out-of'prmt  aad  in  dawand  from 
a  national  landing  Ubrary,  than  that  Ubrary 
Bboold  have  tha  aatbortty  to  dnpUoata  aad 
•eU  coptea  with,  if  netaaaary.  royaUtaa  to 
copyright  holdera.  USaca  need  no*  be  depend- 
ent on  borrowing  pop  tea  It  tbay  ara  wlUlng 
to  pay  for  private  poeaeaatan.  Tba  mimnla* 
of  modem  repregtapliy  have  traaaformad  the 
teehaology  of  laformatlan  handling,  but  we 
continue  to  think  la  tanns  that  antedate  the 
Xbroa  maahlnn.  the  mleroaebe  rsadar,  and 
pboto  offast  dupUoator. 

A  number  of  mieroformx  profoeta  have  al- 
ready been  established  through  the  Center 
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tob* 

J0<  bMte  MlttT-^'  ooUmUoiw 
rOT«bt  t»  to*  »  MtfOT^  rM»tin- 

,  ^  ^^^  awTtCM  on  •  UMt  Untf  tad  mm^ 

.-,^nint-  baala.  TImm  naad*  to  b*  »  n»- 
ttania  lUmry  n^twotk.  wWah  <«n  »>•  wl*^y 
illBiiiiwil  not  luialtMii  in  tb»  M|>lt»l  «lty. 
TbTbl^  DOtot  l«  thrt  It  U  law  ejtp«art»»  to 
3^«i«rt«Mto  to  tlM pmon  ttiM iwnom  to 

^^^MtartalB.  to  iia»  tto»  obmU*  istbar  tlMOi 
pablte  ttmrn^ortmiOeD.  to  ok1«  to  0»»l»  U- 

^M«h  Ukmrr  anwMWb  to  to  work.  tM>w*TW. 
ttto  MMoUftt  ttiilt  lo^ovwi  blbUognpbU: 
■oe^  b*  BiortdML  Oaa  Okn  no*  KO  to  tb«  U- 
mty  <rf  OaMM  MMt  bKNHW  tbraugb  a  Mb- 

_  IB  XbAl.  However.  It  U  not 

» in  Mny  adtquM*  Inf  onnatlon  sy»- 
.  ^  iinayT'  tta*  reMUt^MT  to  b\int 
ttuoogb  imtMtid*  in  thto  raadom  ^••*»l«»- ^ 
-^Jcniii  MTTlM  obTtow^  euinot  b«  provUlMl 

tf  blbUoMKriblo  mvport  to  not  also  avaUaW*. 
b»ak^tr»*ukritMittel  p«rt  at  the  budg^ror 
■"rTiiiwI  eoUMstkn  and  lending  Utanry 
nramB  baa  to  be  imtV^*'*^  by  support  for 
}uaommt»d  HbUofnphie  trviee*  whereby  po- 
*^«i«i  yamn.  no  matter  wbere  they  may  be 
\MiSuU.  CM  quiaoy  dtocover  the  extotwice 
and  location  oX  materlaU  they  may  wtah  to 
oonwiJt.  Sneh  a  iwvlce  cmsx,  ot  «»»»«^  ** 
iMrt  in  prtneipka.  not  only  proTlde  perlodlc»i 
and  oanmlated  Itotlngi  ol  reaearcb  materlato. 
but  eva  qu»e*iy  generate  by  computer  prtot- 
ou«  ae»«ftt»»  buaiographiea  to  meet  the  n^ 

of  TartoM  eategortoe  of  um«.  plua  t^J- »'«^ 
ttv*  illMemlnatltTii  of  Information  (8DI)  for 

to  KMiw  extent  aU  tbeee  aerrlcee  can  be 
iMtrttaUy  eupported  by  ueers.  However.  I  be- 
Uev»  tbirt  we  are  etui  some  dtotance  from  the 
ume  wiMa  they  can  be  fuUy  supported— if 
ever  M— iThlln  thity  "i""^  *^  ~>i».m««^-  not 
only  to  create  tbe  taeUlUea  and  aemoea.  but 
^maintain  them.  TUto  to  soowtblng  that  I 
balleve  c>ji  %i  rwe  cm^t  to  be  willing  to 
nnanee  aa  a  national  eervloe,  and  for  Asian 
(or  other)  area  stodiee.  thto  should  be 
Uinmgb  a  naUoaai  facility  for  the  dtopoei- 
tion  of  reeeanb  materials. 

e.  T»e  Approprtrte  Do«a*».  ^'^^  '*'; 
nu  inttnatiamal.  ao  in  w  have  spoken  of 
the  Mtkn'e  needa  as  though  they  oould  be 
mat  nattonally.  However.  I  am  convUwed  that 
our  Mtiw^un  intareet  to  knowing  about  the 
reek otthi  world  «to  only  be eattofled  to  cioee 

oollaboratum  with  aebekm  and  agencies  In 
othw  parte  of  the  world. 

Tbl^^aa  already  been  wisU  establlidied  to 
the  crganlHtlim  of  Ooutheaet  Aela  Ukar^ 
toam,  MS  imtmmtiomml  contortium  to  pool 
» for  the  preparatlott  and  utilisation 
o<  mlertAUB  Mid  mlarcAota*  oopiaa  of  archival 

J  to  Oowtheit  Aala.  no  ma»- 

,  thST  M*  )**l'*  ^rtMiher  to  tbe  re- 
in aoraoei.  North  Amarlcn.  J^tan. 


It 


not  make  eenee  for  Amertcane  to 

jm  to  Mtatop  worka  to  TndnweetaTi 

wtthoot  raweiilting  with  In"****^^.}^ 
all.  hav*  an  iataraat  to  the  btbUo- 
and  Ittrary  arooserttig  o< 

at  ^afevlati  from  abroad  to 
toy  Mkd  •oeata  tbe  pnbUahtog 

^>  (inctnding_ 

1)  ok  the  countsiaa 


..,„^___ Dg  to  do  JleM  r»- 

seerck  abroad  can  do  a*  only  wMh  the  oon- 
—         ■       ol  foreign  icholare. 


TTifttr  Xaauie  for  some  time  to  give  moeb 
waMbi  to  thla  tact  nsana  that  the  confldenoe 

aad  ■Bodwlll  ot  the  growing  nunUier  o(  for- 

e^  Mhalar»— many  tralasd   to  American 

laaa  at  hlgbar   learning — baa  bean 

and  UMl  leeeareh  bae  beoone  In- 

l—  dMoutt  to  do  to  many  countrlee. 

Monovar.  the  reeeareb  that  foreign  sebolais 

wtab  to  do  to  and  about  their  own  countries 

liirreasingly  generatee  knowledge  of  Interest 

to  American  scholars.  OonsequenUy  Amerl- 

^,^*^  naed  to  have  good  opportunities  to  meet 

end  pool   toformatlon  with   their  oppoelte 

numbers  abroad,  to  escbangs  pubUcatlons. 

end  to  participate  to  Jointly  planned  research 

••«fts-  _^  ,„ 

Similarly,  we  cannot  tnUn  experts  on  for- 
eign areae  any  longer  if  we  expect  them  to 
travel  abroad  for  fleld  research  without  en- 
tering toto  coUeyioJ  reJations   with  foreign 
aottoiars  to  the  countries  where  they  carry 
out  their  toqulrles.  The  beet  place  tot  any- 
one learning  a  foreign  language  to  perfect 
hto    language    competence — If    he    requires 
more  t^^''  a  superficial  knowledge — U  in  a 
country    irtiere    the    language    la    normally 
Kn»^«n    We  cannot,   to  other   words,  reaUy 
take  seriously  tbe  question  of  learning  about 
the  rest  of  the  world  (tocludlng  Aela).  un- 
lees  we  think   to  Urma  of  meantogful  co- 
operation with  scholars  In  these  countries. 
Such  cooperation  must,  of  course,  be  based 
on  re«<proc«v.  We  can  scarcely  Imagtoe  that 
foreign  scholarship  wlU  not  be  affected  by 
AmMlcans  studytog   in  their  domains.   In- 
deed It  to  only  If  we  see  the  complementarity 
at  the  American  wish  to  learn  more  about 
the  world  In  which  we  live,  and  the  wish  rf 
indigenous  schtrfars  everywhere  to  thto  world 
to  develop  their  own  competence  and  under- 
standing of  their  own  countries,  that  we  can 
work  out  a  valid  basis  for  strengthening  for- 
eign area  studies.  The  artificial  dichotomy 
between  support  for  international  studies  as 
an   exclusively   American   concern,   and   »s- 
Btetance  to  foreign  institutions  a»  a  matter 
of   international  development,  needs  to  be 
overcome.   Indeed,   one   of   the   reasons   our 
foreign  aid  programs  have  been  so  Ineffective 
to  surely  our  lack  of  deep  Knowledge  about 
tbe  dynamics  of  change  in  these  socletiee.  and 
one  roeron  our  understanding  of  theee  areas 
has  been  so  superflclai  is  that  wo  have  per- 
atoted  to  our  attempts  to  do  it  alone. 

If  the  propoeltkMis  Just  stated  make  sense. 
then  clearly  any  national  facility  for  the 
strengthening  of  Asian  (or  other  area)  stud- 
lea  should  be  esUbllshed  to  such  a  way,  and 
so  located,  aa  to  faeUlUte  intemationoi  eo- 
operetlOM  to  the  achtovement  of  lU  objec- 
tives Thto  implies  not  only  a  wUlingnese  to 
eonsult  in  advance  with  scholars  from  other 
pwte  of  the  world  but.  Indeed,  to  brtog  them 
into  the  p)e""'"g  proceae  from  the  start  to 
such  a  way  as  to  make  certain  that  tlvelr 
mitlonal  intereste  are  f  uUy  ccaisldered  to  the 
craatlon  of  new  inetltuttons  and  the  adoption 
of  their  governing  policies. 

«.  BOMB  omuTwe  A«atn«yTiON8 
A  national  (or  international)  approach  to 
the  strengthening  of  Asian  (or  other  area) 
studies  should  not  be  at  the  expense  of  unl- 
Torstty-based  centers.  Quite  the  contrary,  a 
truly  effective  national  faeUlty  outside  the 
boundarlea  of  any  one  iinlveralty  would  be 
aUe  to  prwlde  tovaluable  servloee  to  any.  c«- 
all.  unlvereitieB  so  that  each  could  do  a  better 
lob  of  combining  inaitniotlon  on  foreign  areas 
with  baelo  preparation  to  the  dtoclpUnes.  for 
profeesional  careers,  and  in  relation  to  preos- 
Ing  pablle  proWems.  Among  the  technlqties 
that  could  be  used  to  achieve  these  goals  are 
the  foUo>wlng: 

a.  awTieulum  and  teaching  materialt.  One 
of  the  perpetual  concerns  of  teacher*  la  the 
need  for  improved  teaching  materials.  Moat 
teaohcra  are  too  busy  to  spend  much  time 
pnpMtng  new  materiato.  and  they  are  often 
also  Ill-equipped  for  this  purpose.  In  fltids 


wbere  the  potential  atodant  mukat  la  nat 
larga.  Urthocfc  piibliaban  aM  alw  raliifltMt 
to  finaboe  piodMMoii.  OonMqamuly  the 
taaohiat  matartali  aeitlabia  for  oawaia 
wfetob  attTMt  tarn  atadanta  an  ottan  maha* 
shift  ia^rovlaattsaa. 

inatttuto  or  oantar  for  Aaisn  atodlaa  ought, 
therefore,  to  ba  tba  praparatlon  of  sultablt 
testa  and  related  tsmeht»g  matartals,  Of 
eouiae  to  the  extent  that  atudant  demand 
extota,  there  would  ba  a  marlcat  and  saliB 
could  generau  fonda  to  ba  pinughud  baak 
into  the  budget  ot  the  toatttata.  Publlahaas 
could  also  be  used  aa  intemadiariea.  paying 
royalties  to  the  toatltute.  and  handling  aalia 
and  production  costs  whenever  tbe  maikst 
was  large  enough. 

Curriculum  materlp'*  can.  of  coutm,  bs 
designed  for  all  leoela.  Not  only  undergrad- 
uate tostruotion.  but  alao  materials  for  pil> 
mary  and  seeondary  schonto.  and  for  taacbir 
tiainlng.  oould  be  prepared,  winking  ckiaaly 
with  everts  on  currlotilum.  and  *tn"h^m 
pcoblem  at  each  level.  The  lover  the  level  in 
the  school  school  syatem,  the  mora  area  aiata- 
rlato  need  to  be  totegratad  Into  broader  aob- 
jecu  rather  than  taught  separately.  Thuaoaa 
might  expect  to  find  m«t«rla»B  on  Chlnaas 
htotory  toduded  in  a  World  Hlstary  courae  at 
the  high  school  level,  and  made  tba  beats  of 
a  separate  courae  only  at  tba  ualaarai^  level. 
Programed  learning  techalqaaa.  cspMially 
for  lanptMfrs  stiMtif,  oould  alao  be  used  by 
experu  at  a  national  Inatltuta.  ConaequanUy, 
for  example.  atudenU  might  ba  abto  to  study 
any  wMld  language  at  tosUtutlons  of  their 
choice.  They   might  attend  totensive  lan- 
guage courses  sponsored  by  a  national  insttr 
tute  during  one  or  two  summer  aeaslnni 
Daring  intervening  years,  they  could  con- 
ttou3  study  by  themselves,  using  Isnriags 
tapes    «~«    other    Instructional    materials. 
meanwbUe   sending   tranacrlptions  of  thslr 
work  to  the  national  Institute  for  evaluation 
of  progress.  KventuaUy,  If  they  were  serious 
language  students,  they  would  spend  some 
time  to  a  country  where  the  language  to 
commonly  ^oken  to  order  to  perfect  their 
command  of  It.  By  thto  means  they  couM 
combine  language  training  with  the  study 
of    other   subjects   at   whatever   tiniverslty 
seemed   best   able   to  meet  their  needs.  A 
national  Institute  would  also,  of  course,  pre- 
pare materiato  for  the  general  pubUo,  and 
especially  for  optoion  leaders  and  Americans 
working  abroad. 

b.  Student  subtidization.  The  Foreign  Aiea 
PeUowshlp  Program,  sponsored  by  the  Port 
Foundation,  through  the  B8BC,  should  surely 
be  conttoued  and  strengthened.  It  enablas 
students  from  any  university  who  have 
shown  exceptional  capacity  for  an  abfltty 
to  study  and  do  research  to  a  selected  aiea 
to  go  there  for  advanced  study.  The  same 
principle  might  be  used  by  a  national  to- 
stltute.  either  todependontly,  or  throti^ 
grants  admtalstered  by  the  FAIT.  Thto  wouM 
have  the  effect  of  enbanctog,  to  a  "l*^**' 
controllable  manner,  the  supply  of  new  grad- 
uates skilled  to  the  study  of  selected  areas 

of  the  world.  .„  _  *« 

The  NDPL  prtaclple  to  complementary  to 
that  of  the  FAFP.  It  enables  recipient  tostttu- 
tlons  to  attract  students  irtio  wish  to  eMW 
for  residential  study  programs.  If  a  nstloM 
toatltute  for  Asian  studlea  were  to  admtotow 
a  program  of  thto  type.  It  couM  aatign  J«- 
lovahipt  to  selected  unlrereltleB  ■»  *»  ^ 
tocrease  tbe  number  of  stndente  partwlpat- 
tog  to  any  program  that  the  laatitute  w*nte« 
to  strangthen.  thereby  contrlbwtteg  to  the 
strengthening      of      selected      centers     of 

excellence, 
c   «Meare^  jrraittr.  Another  Important  way 

to  strengthen  a  teaching  faculty  to  to  pro- 
vide funds  for  inatttutlonal  support  or 
research.  A  double  ohJaoUve  to  thereby 
achieved:  the  toatttutioa  can  attract,  sup- 
port, and  hold  a  larger  and  more  aWe  faculty 
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t^M,  might  otherwtoe  be  poeelble.  Secondly 
Jt^irtU  contribute  to  the  common  stock  of 

"^^Jw^tle  VI.  the  ND«A  program  makee 
-Jj^to  orwe  centers  wWoh  are  used  to 
^ulate  reeeawb.  Improve  teaehing.  and 
!!^ai)i!e  toterdtodpUnary  coordtoaUon.  How- 
n^it  IS  my  impiwsskm  that  Title  VI  fund- 
toe 'to  rarely  if  ever  substantial  enough  to 
ZLwrt  major  reeeMTCh  projects  such  as  are 
(^dad  by  the  N«tional  Sdenoe  Poundatton. 
for  exampto.  Moreover,  given  the  wide  range 
ot  areas  and  dtoolpltoee  that  the  NDBA  staff 
hM  to  monitor,  plus  the  fact  that  Its  staff 
oonirists  essentlaUy  of  admtolstrators  rather 
than  researchers.  It  to  not  surprising  that 
NDIA  avoids,  for  the  meet  part,  substantive 
(Uclstons  about  rssearch  projects. 

However,  It  a  luMotuU  inatitute  were  to 
engage  In  research.  It  would  have  on  Its  own 
(tsff  persons  highly  qualified  to  judge  the 
pfojects  of  scholars  located  at  different  uni- 
versities. A  prototype  of  such  a  staff  can  be 
found  at  the  Ruaeell  Sage  Foundation,  where 
aehelars  to  resldenoe  conduct  their  own 
itudtos.  wfalto  also  stimulating  and  glvtog 
advice  on  studlee  carried  out  at  unlverslUes 
with  support  from  the  foundation.  An  to- 
■tttute  serving  a  national  purpose  might,  ac- 
eofdtogly.  decide  to  aUocate  a  certato  amount 
of  money  for  research  on.  let  us  say,  Cam- 
bodia. It  would  not  only  carry  on  Its  own 
raaserda.  but  advise  on  additional  studies  to 
be  carried  out  on  campus.  By  splltttog  avall- 
abto  funds  between  "In-house"  research,  and 
oontiBcted  unlverslty-baaed  research,  a  con- 
tinuing partnership  between  scholars  In  the 
Institute  and  on  campuses  would  be  mato- 

talned. 

U  thto  pattern  were  followed.  It  would  also 
be  poMlble  to  choose  between  invlUng  a 
y,h/>i«i-  to  come  to  the  naUonal  instttute  aa  a 
rtsttor  for.  let  us  say,  an  academic  year;  or 
tubsldlElng  his  research  in  residence;  or  fl- 
nanctog  a  fleld  trip.  One  consideration  in 
maktog  such  granU  would  clearly  be  the 
tiutttutional  context  of  the  candidate, 
wtasther  or  not  he  had  ooUeagues  with  whom 
be  needed  to  work,  and  whether  the  host  in- 
stitution could  help  cover  expenses. 

I  beUeve  that  It  would  be  quite  feasible  for 
a  nattonal  institute,  working  as  the  Institutes 
In  the  East-West  Center  now  work,  to 
ftrenfthen  i elected  Mnlvcrsitter  for  the  study 
of  particular  areas,  and  to  do  so  gradually, 
raspondtog  to  opporturUtlea  and  campus- 
baesd  toltlaUves,  without  having  to  make 
oonqtlcuous  and  H>parently  arbitrary  choices 
«i~».j  unlversittee.  Moreover,  insofar  as  the 
bentAclarlee  of  reeeareb  grants  could  be 
wktoly  distributed  geographleaUy,  the  pollt- 
ieal  beato  of  aupport  to  Congreas  for  siich  an 
approach  would  surely  be  enhanced. 

d.  Visiting  Stag  AppointmenU.  In  addl- 
ttoa  to  research  grante  from  a  national  to- 
stttute  to  scholars  based  at  a  unlvenity.  the 
Institute  coiUd  use  another  option  to  protect 
and  enhance  centers  of  exorilenoe  at  a  few 
onlvsrsiUee.  It  would  arrange  for  Ite  regular 
staff  members  to  spend  some  time  as  visiting 
professors  at  a  university  tberelfy  following 
a  good  precedent  ahready  established  by  the 
American  nnlverslUee  Field  Staff  ( ACFS) .  In- 
dssd,  any  institute  should  expeot  reeearcfa 
staff  members  to  spend  a  good  deal  of  their 
time  away  from  headquarters,  partly  to  the 
Asld  conducting  reeeareb,  and  partly  at  co- 
operating unlversltiee. 

In  thto  respect  the  campxu-based  aotlvltlee 
of  ineUtute  staff  members  would  reesmble 
that  of  current  AUFB  p««sonnel.  They  might 
vlAt  several  unlveraitiea  Interested  to  the 
area  they  cover,  but  the  ntmiber  would  be 
fewer  than  thoee  toeluded  to  AUF8  ittoer- 
arles.  They  would  also,  on  occasion,  want  to 
remato  in  retidenoe.  tot  a  f  uU  semeeter  or  a 
year,  taking  on  regular  teaehing  assign mente. 
If  Institute  staff  members  visited  imiverslttee 
and  gave  gueat  lecturee,  they  would  soon  be- 
oome  well  known  loeally,  and  would  receive 
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baeto  eould  be  used,  vrtMaaby  tba  boat  unlvar 

ST^««id  cover  part  ««»•■*»«▼  <*  • 
vlettor.  tbe  inatitute  paying  tha  reek 

Bv  a  ludleloua  ocoihlnatinn  of  new  taaoh- 
ing  maWiaU.  reeeareb  t^^ ^^^^f^ 
laSulty.  vlalttog  staff,  and  student  fellow^ 
ablp  awarda-augmentlng  cash  awards  to 
area  centera  by  the  NDKA  under  TlUa  Vt-lt 
would  be  poaalbto  for  a  national  inxtitnte  to 
contribute  much  to  the  strengthening  of  a 
tew  carefully  selected  centers  of  exoellenee. 
The  selection  of  these  centera  would  evolve 
eiadually,  and  wovUd  appeer  to  be  much  leae 
Ltoltrary  than  the  much  '•«^««*if??SS? 
of  major  centers  under  tbe  revieed  NDBA 
formula,  as  now  projected.  It  should  atoo  be 
much  more  attractive  to  Congress  than  the 
plan  now  contemplated  by  the  IIB. 

e  Semlnor*.  The  preeent  context  for  mak- 
ing decisions  about  unlverslty-baeed  centers 
of  exoeUence  hampers  cooperation  because 
scholars  at  leading  Institutions  often  meet 
one  another  In  a  context  of  scarcity  ^»*ere 
each  to  bidding  for  a  maximal  sUos  out  of  a 
finite  pie— he  teeto  he  to  pUylng  a  zero-sum 
game  The  general  ambtonce  of  the  area 
BtudlM  associations  normally  mlUtetes 
strongly  to  thto  direction. 

Although  it  has  some  counter-productive 
features,  the  Southeast  Asia  Development 
Advisory  Oroup  (8EADAO)  has  pioneered  to 
establishing  totemattonal  substantive  or 
problem  ortonted  seminars  which  can  gener- 
ate countervailine  forces  agatost  the  aero-sum 
psychology.  Let  us  suppose  that  a  national 
institute  for  Asian  studies  would  sponsor 
seminars,  some  on  a  single  country,  and 
others  on  probtenu  that  are  widespread  to 
Asto,  using  a  comparative  approach.  Partici- 
pation would  be  based  on  substantive  com- 
petence rather  than  institutional  alBltotlon. 
The  Institute  could  enable  seminar  partld- 
pante  to  undertake  fleld  research,  or  to  vtoit 
the  site  of  the  national  institute  as  scholars 
in  resldenoe.  _^,_ 

If  thto  were  done,  the  seminar  partlcl- 
pante  would  soon  coum  to  feel  a  much 
stronger  Identi/leotton  with  the  national 
(and  international)  toterest  to  the  problems 
under  study  than  they  would  with  the  par- 
ticular unlversltiee  at  which  they  happened 
to  be  employed.  They  would  then  become 
more  detaehed  to  thtoking  about  the  InsUtu- 
tlonal  totereste  of  their  universities  and  more 
committed  to  a  profeesional  concern  for  the 
field  or  subject,  viewed  natloxxaUy  (or  toter- 
natlonally ) . 

I  beUeve,  therefore,  that  a  program  of  gen- 
eral seminars  on  selected  problems  withto 
tbe  general  scope  of  an  institute's  program 
(e.g..  Asian  studies)    would  not  only  con- 
tribute significantly  to  the  enhancement  of 
knowledge   and   competence  on  the  choeen 
topics,  but  It  woxdd  make  it  mwdi  easier  to 
allocate  acaroe  reeouroee  aoMng  compettog 
unlversltiee  to  a  rational  manner. 
•.  armaTeeK  iMrucaTioMa 
Whether  or  not  the  Mink  bill  can  be  en- 
acted, or  other  legtoUUon  deaigned  to  im- 
plement the  Ideas  put  forth  above  can  be 
introduced.  It  to  important  to  considw  the 
organlaational  means  by  i^lch  theee  pro- 
poeaU  might   be   suooeesfuUy   carried  out. 
Certainly  a  wide  ran«e  of  private  and  pubUo 
agenoiea  need  to  be  OMtaidered— and  con- 
sulted— to  thto  oonneetion.  I  do  not  propoee 
to  diaousa  thto  topic  to  the  preeent  memo, 
however.   I   believe   we   should   firrt   direct 
attention  to  the  major  subetantive  isaiMa. 
Once  some  degree  of  oonaenaus  has  been 
reaobed  on  tbeee  isauea.  we  ought  then  to 
be  able  to  move  ahead  to  conaider  tbe  prao- 
Ucal  aitd  strategic  problems  that  would  be 
involved  to  any  effort  to  Implement  theee 
ideas.   Clearly  the  moot  promising   general 
Ideas  oould  be  oompletdy  nullified  by  toept 
execuUon.  The  greateet  care  must  therefore 
be  given  to  the  strategic,  the  organlaattonal 


tba  quaatlonB  raiaad  by  tha  Mlak  bOL  Bow^ 
•var.  that  ahonld  be  dona  at  a  Utar  a»» 
maaawbUa  let  us  f  oeus  our  attantlon  on  tha 
ovntml  laauaa  of  prlnoipla  aa  tbay  bare  bean 
raised  above. 


Hawah  iMTsuraTioirsi. 

Bisvma  AaaaroT 

Honolvlu,  Hawaii,  Febmarr  »-  i*^- 

HJl.  eias:  A  Bnx  To  Amxmb  t«»  bnaa- 
NaTsaMSx.  XnucAxxoM  Aox  or  lOM 

Tlie  A^an  Studlee  Institute  can  be  a  vital 
reaouroe  for  tbe  nation  as  a  wbola  aa  wall 
se  HawaU.  By  vlrture  of  ite  mld-Paeifle  loca- 
tion, HawaU  can,  and  mtist.  play  a  oritioal 
rote  to  thto  country's  trahs-Paolflo  ralatlona 
which  with  eaoh  paestog  day  are  of  nnore 
strategic  importance  to  CTnlted  Btatee  toter- 
este. BuStoe  to  mention  here  the  emerging 
relationships  we  can  already  f  oraoaat  between 
the  VS.  and  Ji^ian  and  the  VS.  and  China. 

The  Asian  Studlee  Institute  must  flrat  be 
an  tostitutton  for  the  needs  of  the  TJB. 
But.  to  view  of  the  shape  of  the  "PaeUlo  Com- 
munity of  Nations"  to  come  withto  the  dec- 
ade the  Institute  must  also  serve  tbe  Faclflc 
region  at  large  If  It  to  to  fulfiU  Ite  objectives 
adequately.  We  therefore  urge  that  funding 
for  the  Institute  be  no  less  than  as  propoeed 
in  HJl.  6ie«  if  not  more. 

Thto  Agency  has  been  totimatoly  tovolved 
in  asatotlng  Hawaii's  myriad  totemattonal 
programs  and  totereete  stooe  l»67.  It  to  our 
candid  assessment  that  thto  Stete  has  the 
neceeeary  hiunan,  social  and  cultural  re- 
sources to  insure  the  snceees  of  the  Aaiaa 
Studlee  insatute.  Conversely,  It  to  our  evalu- 
aUon  that  tbe  Asian  StwUee  instttute  has 
long  been  needed  to  HawaU  to  compl«nent 
the  State's  existing  resources  vto-a-vto  Asia 
and  the  Pacific 

[From  Bridge  Magaatoe.  June  1972) 
Cbik*  Thbouoh  tmx  Booe  Twia 

An  audio  tone  at  0:80  P.M.  to  San  Fran- 
cisco (7:30  In  Denver.  8:30  to  Mtaneapolto. 
9-30  to  Now  York)  signalled  America's  first 
live  look  at  the  People's  Republic  of  Obtoa. 
On  all  throe  major  televtoton  networks, 
viewers  could  see.  In  the  crisp,  cjear  Peking 
morning,  the  landing  of  the  Preeidenttal 
plane. 

Aa  the  "Spirit  of  TB,"  the  converted  Jet- 
liner carrying  President  Nixon,  approaobed 
tbe  airport,  the  chto<  American  eeeurity  of- 
ficial radioed  to  an  agent  on  the  ground: 
"What  about  the  crowd?"  Answer:  "There 
U  no  crowd."  The  Secret  Servloe  agent 
aboard  the  plane  asked:  "Did  you  aay  -no 
crowd'?"  Answw:    "That  to  aOnnattvie— no 

From  the  beginning,  both  tba  nowa  media 
and  the  Oovwnntent  of  the  United  States 
viewed  the  People's  Bapublic  of  China  with 
blinders  on.  Aa  the  mlmkin  entered  Ite  later 
stages,  the  media.  eepeelaUy  broadcast 
joumalista.  remained  incapable  of 
off  tlMir  parochial  preaonoaptions 
lAnoranoe  of  China. 

Tttavtoloa  oovorage  of  tha  Preeid«its 
joumay  to  F«Udc  wee  modtflad  »W«J»]J*- 
aM  of  the  tint  apeetaeular  moon  tfiot.  And 
tSavtolon  iiiiwaiiiaii  parttoolarty  tha  euper- 
star  aaobormen.  ware  genutoejy  appalled  at 
the  lack  erf  excitement  at  the  Paung  anrpert 

that  fin*  day.  _ 

The  dimay  pcnriated  aa  the  FraaidsnWal 

paity  drove  through  Tien  *»  **^,?2;**2 
dming  the  lunob  hour  with  a  ^prwKllBg  m 
peoDto  pHinc  Uttia  or  no  attanttfln  to  the 
SSS^-SSn^e  n«r.--n  ltodp«*jh^^ 
peeked  cymbals.  eUagtag  genga  aad  bu«e 
Ndbaaaarafluttartaglatbawlnd. 

Whan  it  binaaia  apgaient  tha*  aueh 
•jmbola  of  Ohlneee  bo^ltaUty  were  not 
forthoomtog.  John  Ohan»<ellnr  o<  the  Ka- 
ttanal  BioadeaaMng  OorpofaUM  pontlfVoatad : 
•Thto  to  a  oool,  eorraot,  cordial  reoeptloa. 
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Aft    I^^B    ^^VI^Bffv      vMTVIBB     PVB' 

aloBCtlw  loot  ttw  or  tb*  Fwpl*^ 

ovnd  Bloav  the  ua*  etf  u^maH 
tlurt  «««  tban  to  ^aat  Mm,  th«  tMcrteloa 
cianMM  duUMUy  foUowed. 

Howtrer.  Um  broadCMttrs  wer*  abl*  to 
DTOTld*  wr  UtU*  intOTpretstlon  of  th« 
MgnlfloMiM  at  vbst  tbcy  wen  wltnMal&g. 
l£dM(l,  uwr  !"»*  dUBculty  Identifying  the 
yartoM  Ctitinw  leadere. 

When  VtM  Prwldent  ww  betng  drtren  into 
P»kti«.  tb»  networta  ahowM  me  fUm  of 
ObUMM  pwpJe  )oy«w«»y  weloomla«  «kber 
worM  l«MUn  ta  pwiione  mcrntJ*.  incIwUng 
amiMfor  ^tfle  SelMile  of  RUople,  eflkia  m- 
eent«tlnc  wbM  they  frtt  wme  the  "cool' 
nstore  of  the  Oblaeee  reception. 

Whll*  PweMen*  Nlron  did  no*  recelre  the 
truBulttiom  welcome  tb»t  tbe  network*  bed 
«xpeet«l,  hie  reception  wm«  by  no  meuie  a 
■mb  by  the  CSilneee.  The  preeenoe  of  an 
honor  goard  at  the  airport  wb«  in  Itself 
slgnifleuit.  atnce  thle  wa«  a  practice  that 
had  been  abollthed  daring  the  Cultural  Rev- 
olution. Again.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
United  Stated  did  not  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tloaa  with  the  OoTerximent  in  Peking,  and 
tnrterl  continued  to  maintain  support  for 
the  Hatlonallata  on  Taiwan,  the  pareeenoe  of 
elmntt  tbe  entire  government  at  the  airport 
waa  ■  signal  honor. 

The  only  high  ofllclala  who  were  not  pree- 
mt  wwe  tboee  who  beid  only  party,  not  gov- 
wnmant.  porta,  aooantuatlng  the  fact  that 
ttttm  was  a  govenuBent>to-govemment  vUlt. 
The  tele»l»loa  network*  trapped  tbon- 
BilTM  into  ooverbv  the  expected  maaaee  of 
paopla  j^amlng  Tien  An  Hen  Square  and 
miMTi  the  amall.  subtle  geaturee  that  mean 
ao  much  In  dealing  with  the  Ghlneee. 

Although  television  camera*  eventually 
ventured  Into  the  late-night  reirtaurant*.  the 
deputmnt  etorea,  the  ooaununee  and  the 
f«.^nju.  ot  E^klng,  the  broadcast  newsmen 
were  handicapped  by  their  naivete.  A  few 
raportera  iii|iTee*si1  shock  and  became  de- 
nnaaad  after  observing  the  regimentation  at 
a  Peking  seeondary  school 

aoase  oorreapondents.  among  them  Eric 
Oeiaietd  of  the  CoiumUa  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem and  John  Chancellor  of  KBC,  oom- 
~ly«»^.i  UMkt  the  Chlneee  were  exercising 
ttgtat  ooBtrol  of  news,  reetrlctlng  their  free- 
dom to  deviate  from  oActia  guided  tours. 

Oaaptte  brief  forays  into  the  unknown, 
tbe  UuiMtfiMt  newsmMt  stuck  In  the  m*ln  to 
tbUr  usual  formulas  tot  reporting  grand 
nwri^nns  AttempU  aC  an  analysis  of  Chinese 
intentlecM  al4>ped  Into  vague,  vacuous  gen- 
erailsatlona. 

FertMfM  the  problwn  lay  with  the  net- 
worfca,  which  refused  to  aoelgB  even  one  spe- 
cialist in  Chlneee  language,  history  or  culture 
to  the  trip.  If  the  news  media  had  assigned 
fa|toite»s  ttanlUar  with  the  history  and 
cultut*  of  the  Chlneee  people.  poertWy 
including  Chinese-American  reporters,  who 
would  have  had  the  advantage  of  low  vlslhfl- 
Ity  and  language  faculty.  Americans  b*ck 
home  would  have  had  a  better  understand- 
ing of  tbe  very  special  treatment  that  was 
aoeoided  President  Nixon.  Reporters  with  the 
proper  bftdvtHmd  and  training  could  have 
interpreted  the  small,  subtle,  seemingly  In- 
aigpUkmn^  gMftuiea  that  suggest  the  true 
fyriti^g^  ct  tbe  Chlneee. 

TTiMlenhtillT  **»  TIT— ^**'^  la  Cblita  has 
been  udwMtfcmal  tor  the  talevliriaa  aiad  ptees 
umiespoiKlewte  Uutovtoaately.  ttaatar  eduoa- 
tk»  be*  been  at  tlw  eeqMnse  of  tbe  AflMrtMn 
puWlc  wtaleh  we»  danAsd  tbe  Innwliigeehle 
analyst*  and  ta-dsytb  onderstaadlBg  that 
tbe  MtnattoB  erted  out  for.  Instead,  the 
seat  f«»a«tsse  wb».  in  Daa  Batber** 
f  eK  tbey  bad  "landed  on  some  kind 
of  moon."  wte  bad  no  knowledga  of  Clbineee 
history,  culture,  polities  or  language. 

And.  a*  Bernard  Kalb  pointed  out.  "we  had 
eight  days  for  aoo  mlUlon  people,  that's  a 


aay  for  every  100  laauon  OblaeeeT  Btoee  tbe 
natworka.  aewe  egenclee  and  P^^^fJ"  ^- 
thnitrtedlf  aware  of  tbe  magnitude  of  tbeir 
teak.  »  must  ba  eonaldived  a  dateUatton  of 
duty  OB  their  part  to  ■end  people  who  were 
patMitly  xmqaauaed. 

««M»  from  tbe  ignorance  that  was  on  dally 
dl^Iay  on  television  sereens  during  tbe 
Nixon  trip,  too  many  American  reporters 
found  It  Impossible  to  keep  their  racist  atti- 
tudes tmder  oontroL 

Waltw  Cronklte,  la  speaking  about  acu- 
puncture seu  that  Include  UtUe  doll*  and 
naMUae,  could  not  re»train  a  remark  that 
likened  this  to  voodoolam.  Mr.  Cronklte  even 
repaated  the  aziclent  cliche  by  saying  of  the 
Chlneee,  "Kveryone  looks  eiacUy  alike." 

Even  Krlc  Sovareld,  who  U  suppoeed  to  be 
something  of  a  philosopher,  la  not  blame- 
laee.  He  deeorlbed  an  encounter  between  "a 
vwy  lovely.  taU  blonde  girl  with  tbe  White 
House  staff."  who  dressed  In  a  very  temliUne 
way  very  blonde,"  and  some  Chinese  women. 
According  to  him  this  woman  said  the 
Chlneee  were  "challenging"  and  ■  deflanV"  as 
they  looked  at  her.  Mr.  Sevareid  la  probably 
unaware  that  his  cultural  prejudice  la  ahow- 
ing  He  implies  that  "tali  and  blonde"  are 
two  universal  attributes  of  beauty,  attributes 
that  OhlneBe  women  lack  since  none  are 
blonde  and  few  are  tall.  ^^ 

But  the  media,  which  wore  self-lmpoeed 
blinders  whUe  la  China,  appear  unaware  of 
the  egg  on  their  face.  Charles  CoUlngwood, 
in  a  debriefing  session,  said  to  the  CBS  cor- 
respondents: Well,  In  spite  of  aU  the  in- 
hibitions, all  of  you  did  a  great  Job.  Mr. 
CoUiagwood  went  further  by  saying  his  col- 
leagues are  "accredited,  genuine,  certified  ex- 
perts on  China."  One  hopes  that  he  at  least 
said  that  with  his  tongue  la  his  cheek. 


X-RAY  TECHNOLOGISTS  AND  X- 
RAY  EQUIPMENT  SHOULD  BE 
REGULATED  AND  LICENSED 


(Mr  KOCH  a&lted  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  ertend  his  remarlts  at  this 
point  In  the  Rtcokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter,) 

Mr  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Intro- 
ducin'g  a  bill  today,  HJl.  16429.  the 
BadlaUon  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1972  which  has  as  its  purpose  the  reduc- 
tion'of  unnecessary  radiaUon  exposure 
that  patients  and  technologists  are  sub- 
jected to.  This  bill  has  previously  been 
introduced  as  S426  by  Senator  Jenjokcs 

RAinOLFH.  „  . 

This  Mil  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Heiath.  Bducatlwi.  and  W^are  to 
issue  and  promulgate  criteria  and  mtoi- 
mum  standards  for  the  training  of  radio- 
logte  technologists  for  the  accreditation 
standards  of  scho<*8  training  radiologic 
technolOiSsts  and  for  the  licensure  of 
radiologic  technologists.  These  standards 
would  be  the  national  mintmums  re- 
qulTed  in  these  fVeJda.  Ttie  bill  would 
nmke  It  unlawful  for  an  educatloaaal  in- 
stitution not  accredited  to  conouct  such 
txatoing  and  would  make  It  unlawful  for 
an  individual  to  apply  radiation  to  a  pa- 
tient for  <^^i<grvf>«i»  or  treatment  unless 
he  or  sJne  is  a  Ucenaed  medical  practi- 
tioner, a  licensed  dentist,  a  licmaed 
dental  hygteUst,  or  a  licensed  radiologic 
technologist  or  technologist-in-training. 

It  la  a  fact  that  95  percent  of  the 
radiatiott  to  which  the  American  public 
is  exposed  comes  from  medical  X-ray 
exposure.  Only  2  percent  of  man's  ex- 
posure comes  from  the  nuclear  power 
industry  which  is  stringently  regulated 


wUle  steaagaiy  — dlcal  hi4  deuM  x* 
ray  uaage  is  not  in  most  cases  n*|eeito 
oontrot.  K.  Z.  llMisii,  Dtrsotor  of  the 
He>Kh  FbT>in  DitMQO  of  the  Oak  RMie 
Natkxud  Labonilocr  hu  stated  thst 
medleal  Z-rar  «sxiosuze  could  be  reduced 
to  less  tban  10  peroaii  of  Us  pcescnt  Isfcl 
by  the  use  of  bettv  nqwipmsat  and  Im- 
profad  teebotaiaas.  irtiile  at  tbe  nme 
time  Improving  X-ray  dtagnesis. 

There  is  no  erldence  to  suggest  ttiat 
there  is  a  radiatlan  exposure  level  so  low 
that  tbe  probabilily  of  damage  is  a«o. 
Indeed,  there  are  those  who  bdlevc  that 
the  present  Amerlean  pomflatton  sad 
generatioos  yet  imbom  are  and  will  be 
indicated  that  present  raedleal  Z-iay 
diatlon  exposure,  all  of  which,  is  cumn^ 
tlve  In  its  effect.  The  Xatemattonal  Com- 
mission  on  Rsdlologtcal  ProtoeOon  has 
indicated  that  present  medleal  X»rsir  ex- 
posure is  causing  3,000  deaths  per  yiar 
in  the  Uhlted  Stetee  from  various  f  otsu 
of  cancer  and  genetic  damagr  and  may 
be  introducing  each  year  into  future  gen- 
eraticms  approximately  30.000  deaths 
from  nif"g««««^i«M  stilltatrths.  and  qxn- 
taoeous  abortions  becanae  of  the  genetic 
damage. 

The  most  sophisticated  and  modem  of 
X-ray  systems  canxvoC  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  patients  unless  the  techni- 
cians operating  the  equipment  are  ade- 
quately trained  and  licensed.  In  some 
States,  we  license  car  mechanics  and  TV 
mechanics.  Does  it  not  make  sense  that 
we  license  X-ray  technicians  who  handle 
the  most  st^histicated  of  equipment— 
equipment  which  can  provide  extended 
life  if  properly  used  or  shorten  life  when 
improperly  used.  .  „„ 

I  have  heretofore  Introduced  HH. 
15732  which  amends  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  to  pre- 
scribe radiation  standards  for.  and  c<n- 
dtict  regtilar  InspectlonB  of,  diagnostic 
and  other  X-ray  systems.  "niBt  bill 
would  require  that  existing  X-ray  ma- 
chines meet  new  p«f ormance  standards 
n,,nd^»^  by  PubUo  Law  00-602  rcqidied 
of  all  newly  mamfaetured  mafhtnes. 
Further,  the  lirfll  reqtdres  annual  inspec- 
tions of  existing  equipment  to  «"?'« 
their  caitlnued  operation  at  the  stated 
performance  leveL  Edually  Important  in 
the  bill  is  a  pzovlsloa  requiring  doctors 
and  teetamdans  to  cover  patients  vith 
protective  sWekBng  so  as  to  make  cw- 
taln  that  the  patlenfs  body  Is  not  sub- 
jected to  more  X-radlatlwi  than  is  ab- 
solutely necessary. 

I  have  asked  experts  m  the  field  to 
comment  on  the  need  for  both  bills.  This 

matter  is  so  grave  hsvtdvlng  so  many  lives 
that  I  f ert  compelled  to  set  forth  ttoe  ex- 
tended correspondence  boUi  pro  end  con 
I  have  had.  so  that  our  colleagues  and 
those  interested  in  this  matter  wiU  be 
aware  ol  t»»  support  for  this  necessary 
legislatiOD.  . 

The  text  of  the  bills  and  correspond- 
ence follows: 

HJEt.  16429 
A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health  Services 

Act  to  provide  for  the  protection  of  the 

pubUc  heeitb  from  unneceesary  medical 

exposure  to  Ionizing  radiation 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    o/    the    United    States   of 


^Tmm  bs  etua  ••••  -Be^stton  BMltft 

Md«^Ae»*<l"^-'' 
£M  g.  It  is  the  puipci—  ef  tais  Aes  to— 

J  \  A^Hii^s  a^tettoats  tralttlng  of  rsflftoiegts 

^^^^^Itnmrlm  and  ndBtaswBi  stoadard.  f  or 
MOVdtttBg  schools  for  tfce  tralnlBg  of  mllo- 
iiiri  taniiiinlfiglets" 

(Z\  DTOVlde  for  the  esteWMunent  of  crt- 
iJm^  minimum  etaadwds  for  the  lioen- 
,«,  of  nwlioloslc  teehnotogl^  and 

(c)  provide  for  SUte  adopthm  and  admin- 
Mntlmi  of  progTMBs  for  tfce  aocrsdltatton 
of  edoeBtlon  instRutleaa  tratntaig  radlologK 
t-ohnologlsts  and  programs  for  the  Uoensurs 
^^Swoglo  te«*B«Aogl«te  with  autfjonty  for 
tbe8eeie«ary  to  titts  aeoessary  aetlon  ia  the 
akanes  ef  SSato  aetton. 

em:  S  TMe  m  o*  the  Public  BeeMh  Serv- 
tot  ABt  to  amended  toy  inserttng  aft«r  part  F, 
mbpart  8,  seetton  861^,  the  foUowlng: 
-subpart  4.— Rsdiologlo  TSchnologlsU 
"psaukaanoM  or  FUHVoec 

"SBC.  SeoO.  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 


•(a) 


that,  constoteat  with  the  lecommen- 

„,, 1  (rf  the  Katloaal  Cauncll  on  Badia- 

ttm  protectton.  and  the  Intemattonal  Com- 
aflpaonBadlologfclPrrtectfcmaadMeaap- 
nrsmsnt.  it  is  in  the  BsUanal  taterest  and 
M  tlM  tntssast  at  pctfallc  health  and  safety 
to  MfciliiiliiM  eipitowws  ot  the  public  to  Um- 
1^1^  radtattoa  from.  aH  suuicea; 

"(b)  while  tlM  operation  and  use  of  radlo- 
locte  equtpmaat  and  meOiodB  la  eaeentlal  In 
Z^f^mrm  nsdhBlBe.  CTvest  the  most  advanced 
Motootont  and  method*  wUl  not  adequately 
■Bteet  the  heidth  and  safety  of  patients  s\ib- 
taetsdto  ladlologle  dla«noels  or  therapy  and 
ttehMdth  and  safety  of  radtologlc  t«amol- 
i^sto  applying  radiologic  equlpntent  and 
^lififti  tni'«»..Htng  their  peegeny,  unleaB 
tbHS  KiiiiiMJi^lnts  are  fuUy  trained  aad 
qaUflad  in  tbe  oporatlon  of  such  equ^MseBt 
or  the  apirilcatlaa  of  sudt  mettooris  so  as  to 
avoid  unnecessary  exposure  to  lontiUng 
radiation:  ^     .^^ 

"(c)  that  it  la  in  the  overaU  public  health 
Interest  to  have  an  adequate  and  continuing 
supply  of  waU-taiaed.  radiologic  technol- 
ogtola  and  that  any  peison  who  operated 
radiologic  equipment  or  employs  radiologic 
methods  should  be  required  to  demonstrate 
competence  by  training,  experience,  and  ex- 
amination r  and 

"(d)  that  the  protection  of  the  pubMc 
heattb  and  safety  from  unnecessary  exposure 
to  ionlitog  radiation  from  all  sources  Is  the 
primary  responallrtUty  of  State  and  local  gov 
eiBinent,  wtthln  minimum  criteria  and 
itBadsids  established  by  the  fMeral  Oor^ 


the 


(       "ucoiucBMn  carmiA  amd  sTAJmABM" 

"—■.MMg.  (a)  The  BesieUm  Shall,  as  soon 
•s  pnKtleable.  but  not^  later  thap  one  yeer 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Badftmn 
neelth  and  S^tsty  Act  ta  ISTl.  develop  and 
l«ue  to  the  States  crlterltt  and  Tntntmum 
standards  for  the  acoedltatian  of  education 
InsUtuUons  conducting  prograaoa  for  the 
training  of  radtolegie  technologists  and  mln- 
InNun  crtb^ia  for  education  institutions  con- 
ducting programs  for  tbe  training  of  medical 
and  dental  practitioners.  Such  criteria  and 
standards  "^^'i  be  published  la  the  Federal 
Beslster. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable, but  not  Uter  than  one  year  after  the 
datte  ot  enactment  of  the  Radiation  Bsalth 
and  Safety  Act  of  1971,  develop  and  Iwue 
to  the  States  crHeria  and  minUmrm  stand- 
ards for  hosMsare  c^  radiologic  teetuMdogtets, 
o<lMr  atfvlee  sad  asst^aarw  ■■  he 
.aacbcrttaslaaMl 


tachnologlsts  including  mMUeal  aad  daatBl 
technologists,  radlatkm  therapy  technolo- 
gists, nuclear  mmAu-inm  technologists,   and 


iiisiiilaids  undir  this 
Shan  cooenltwMb  BM 

and  approprtate  .- 

ineludtng,  but  not  Vatftad  to*  the 
Seelety  ot  Beduaegte  "r^auuiMitmm, 
AmcrteaiB  KagMry  at  RadMngln  tee( 
ogtsts,  the  American  Dental  Aaseelatton,  the 
American  Academy  of  Dental  Radiology,  the 
American  lledleal  Aaaoctetlon,  the  Am«dcv\ 
College  of  Radiology,  the  Amert^n  (^*»- 
opathle  college  of  Badlrtogy.  the  ASBsrleaa 
OBtaopcthle  Association,  the  Amectean  Bosrd 
of  Health  Physkslsts,  the  Amerlean  AseocU- 
tlon  of  Physicists  In  MedldHe,  and  the  Health 
Physics  Society.  „_._ 

•'(d)Tae  Secretary  shall  give  to  the  states 
such  other  advloe  and  aaatetaaee  as  wlUen- 
coarsge  them  to  enact  and  enforoeeppro- 
prtate  laws  and  standards.  Such  advice  and 
asBlBtance  may  Include  model  laws  and  train- 
ing currlculimis,  and  training  ahto. 

•'(e)  The   Secretary  shah,   from   time  to 
time,  revise  the  crtterta  B«d  standards  mate- 
rial Issued  by  him  pursuant  to  this  section. 
"Stats  AccmxDirATsaw  amv  LiomreuBx 

"Site.  8S0L  (a>  The  traiaing  aad  Uoensure 
of  radiologic  technologists  who  intend  to  ap- 
ply ionlaing  radMitttwi  to  humans  for  dlag- 
noMlo  or  therapeutic  purpoeea  in  aay  State 
or  States  altali  be  subjeei  to  the  provMone  of 
this  sectioiu 

•■(b)  Consistent  with  tbe  policy  declara- 
tion of  this  subpart.  State  and  local  govean- 
ment  shall  be  encouraged  to  mlniwlwe  ex- 
posures of  the  public  to  lonlalng  radtatKKi 
fcom  all  soumaa  and  shah  ZHit  be  displaced 
by  Pedcsal  action  eicept  aa  otherwise  pro- 
vided undw  subsection  <o>  or  (d^. 

"  ( c>  After  receiving  any  ciitexla  and  mlni- 
zmun  standarda  issued  pursuant  to  section 
3S0H  for  the  accreditation,  of  educational  In- 
sUtutioos  conducting  programs  f  os  tbe  train- 
ing of  radiologic  technologists,  the  Governor 
of  a  StaU  may  file  with  the  Secretary  a  letter 
of  intent  that  such  State  wiU  wtthln  two 
years  of  the  Issuance  of  tbe  crMerla  and  mlni>- 
mum  standards  adopt  as  a  minimum,  the 
standards  for  accreditation  of  educational 
Institutions  conducting  pcograma  for  the 
training  of  radldlogic  terhnnlnglsla  iasasd  by 
tha  Sscretary.  It.  after  two  years,  a  Oovemcr 
falls  to  adopt  such  standards.  (»  Is  unaWe 
to  adopt  such  standards  or  more  stringent 
standards,  the  minimum  standards  Issued 
by  the  Secretary  for  tbe  accrodlUUon  of 
educational  insUtutUms  for  tbe  training  of 
radlQlaglc  tecbnrtlogWts  shall  beeome  the 
standards  In  such  State.  U  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  State  standards  are 
umiBlstent  wtth  the  crtterta  and  mlnfanum 
staadards  taseed  pttrsuant  toeecHon  oMH. 
that  an  adequate  neans  of  enforeemeBtby 
Slate  aettoa  Is  pie*  Med;  and  that  the  State 
program  Is  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
the  subpart,  such  StaSa  Maadards  shall  be 
the  *tanda«^s»pUci*»e  to  SIM*  State. 

"(d>  Upon  spp^*<^**~*  '^  *  Ooveraor.  the 
Secretary  may  grant  an  extension  under  sub- 
section (c)  tor  not  more  than  two  years  If 
after  review  the  Secretary  determines  that 
good  faith  efforts  have  been  made  by  the 
State  and  reaaanable  aararance  la  prmided 
that  an  effective  program  to  impIemeBt  the 
pnxpeaaa  of  this  Aat  wBl  he  pRuvided  by  the 
State  wMilB  the  period  ef  tht  extoaaton. 

-(e)  AJterreeelvlng  any  crttarla  aad  mlBi- 
mum  standaads  ^MSd  porsaank  to  sectaon 

360H  for  the  UoKMSua  ot  latlMcgln  taeiwc*- 
ogistB  or  te6tooh)giefc-*n  lialtng.  the  Oov- 
araor  of  a  State  aaay  «•  a  letter  of  intMst 

that  such  State  vttl  v»Mhla  two  ycMrs  et  the 

imuaaoe  of  tha  crifeKia.aad  mlnlmwm  Maad- 

aida  adopt  as  a  "■'■<""""  the  standards  for 
Ucensura  of  radiolc^ic  teehnologlBts  and  tech- 

noJogists-ln-trainlng  Issued  by  the  Secretary. 


n.  aShii  two  yaaw.  a  < 

such  standards,  or  is  unable  to 

It  ^^ 

fori 


the 


A  by 

that  the  State  paapaa 
«C  thte  Act, 
b*  the 
mate. 

lloaaaaBB    ot 


•  -ta 


the 
^  ^ ^ Stat*  or 

prof  essimial  liosnsing  orguilHtlons. 

"(gl  The  ihiMiilsij  nay  mak*  gnuita  to 
Slats*  in  aa  aifiBnt  up  to  twa  third*  at  the 
ft— t.  jmmc  and  o^»-thtrd  «t  the  aaoand  year 

costs  of  planning,  developing,  or  eetabllsh- 
Ing  programs  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  ol 
the  RfHl<"t*"»  Health  and  SaCa^  Act  of 
197X  ^ 

•'(h)  Tbe  Secretary  may  make  gianU  to 
educational  Institution*  under  sectlnn  314 
(B)  of  this  Act  (PartnesAlp  for  BMlth 
AmandmHits  of  1M7,  Public  Iaw  BO-174) 
or  the  Health  Manpower  Act  of  1088  (Public 
Law  90-490)  to  carry  out  the  purpoees  of 
the  Radiation  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
1972.  

"(1)  The  secretary  shaU  annually  review 
programs  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
part and  Shan  suqiend  the  efleutl  lauass  of 
any  standards  or  regulations  as  to  accredita- 
tion or  as  to  hosusuie  wtth  Jinpspt  to  any 
State  or  certified  profemlonal  lloenidng  orga- 
tdartftm  whan  ha  dctenolnea  that  adeatois- 
tratkm  ol  sneh  Stat*  program  Is  taeenaMmt 
irtth  tJie  parposas  ot  thtsaahpart  or  rwehed 
Ltlteila  and  minimum  standards  baued  pur- 
suant to  subsectloB  aeeiHfe) ." 

-^KIHIBmB    ACTS 

"Bac.  sau.  (a)  npon  the  effleettve  date  of 
regulations  and  standards  establtthad  pur- 
Btiant  to  the  subpart.  It  shall  be  UBdawftfl 
for  any  instttvtlea  to  oandaeS  a  pieyam  f  or 
training  of  radhdogie  technologies  vaSom 
auitedlted  hy  the  Demeuuj  ere  State  pro- 
gma  approvad  hy  the  Oeusetary.  er  fcr  any 
taidhriduid  to  iH?P»y  lonlalag  rsdIaMmi  to 
laa  for  dlagncaWn  or  '^~ 
mil  MS  he  la  a 


hygtesih^ 
Bgiiyaileaaa*,  er 
aeecwttng  to  the 


tt*  iiiiiii'1"*^  sapwilahin  of  * 
or  Uesnaad  iwtkAag^  tsuhiMUngtot 
"(b)    Tha  dlstrtet  eovea  of  the 

akall   have   jurlsdlaMaB,  ftir   cause 
s,  torwteahi  vkdattasaaC  thlai 
lot  thai 

,___Btlen  hi 

IMft  ad  titte  as  or  the  PUItad  i 

"<o>U>        .  _^ 

by  tha  uwhsr  ee  nuiaeSnr  cdaa.i 
,.ar  I 

,_-_itoJ . 

pautte  .1111111         -^,i^oqn 
icgthta  ■isllria.aayi 

iMWtthl 

vniaivtalbythlai 

'•(2)   Any  such  dvU  . 
pUttUan  b*  iimllNd  *e  aalttgakad  ky  tha 
secretary.   In  di  Imii  liiilai   the  aa»unt  of 
swcto  pisislty.  or  whitiiar  it 


rtaSi 


appasg. 

the  buatncae  of  tha  petacn 
gravity  of  the 

The  amount  of  aadh  pahalty 
detennlnad.may  be  daducSart 
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o^Md  by  tba  OBltsd  Stetw  to  Ui*  pMEwm 

"(d)  MOOaoM  uiMlar  tlxla  MoUon  may  b* 
biQUgbt  in  Xb»  aUBMl  ooMTt  of  tta*  UnlUd 
3tiUM  for  tlM  dirtrlet  wlMretit  vbcj  «et  or 
omftnn  or  tnuuMtton  ooxwUtuUnf  tb* 
vtaUttoB  oeetond.  or  In  auob  court  for  tb* 
dSMitet  whMw  tti*  dtfandant  U  found  or 
TmnxTTr  buatnwa,  and  pioeMs  In  rooh  oaiM 
oiay  bo  arrrad  in  any  ottaw  dlatriok  of  wbU^ 
tbo  daCWidant  la  an  Inbabltant  or  wbararar 
tba  dtfandant  may  ba  found. 

"(a)  Ifotblnc  in  bla  subpart  aball  ba  oon- 
atniad  aa  raqutrtng  tba  Saeratary  to  raport 
for  tba  InatltutUm  at  piociaartlnga  minor  vlo- 
lAttona  of  tbia  anbpart  wbanavar  ba  baUeraa 
tbat  tba  pubUe  intaraat  wUl  ba  adaquately 
nrvad  by  a  aultabla  wrtttan  nottoa  or  warn- 
ing. 

"(f)  Ttia  remadlaa  provided  for  In  tbia  sac- 
tton  aball  ba  In  addlUon  to  and  not  In  rub* 
■tttutlan  for  any  otber  remadlaa  provided  by 
uw. 

"AHirOAL    aXPOBT 

"Sac.  aoOK.  Tba  aaoretary  sbjOl  submit  to 
Congnaa  an  annual  report  evaluating  the  Im- 
plamantatlon  of  tbia  part  by  tba  Pedwral 
aovanunant  and  at*t«  and  loeal  govem- 
manta,  and  containing  such  raoommenda- 
Uona  for  legUUtlon  as  he  oonaldera  appro- 
prlata." 

TSja..  iBTsa 

A  bUl  to  amand  tba  Publlo  Health  Service 
Aot  to  direct  tba  Sacretary  of  Health.  Bdu- 
oatton.  "^  Walfara  to  preaerlba  radiation 
■taadarda  for,  and  conduct  recular  in- 
^Mottona  of,  dlagnoatic  and  otber  X-ray 
sgratnna 

Ba  U  mtifsrt  by  the  SenoU  and  Hou—  of 
Jtiiw— awrartim  o/  tIM  l/iMtad  State*  of 
Ammriem.  in  Oomtrmn  oasamMad.  Tbat  tbia 
Act  tmj  ba  ottad  m  tba  "X-Bay  Syatem  Ra- 
diation Control  Aet  of  1973". 
PiKPaaMAKCB  arAMnaaoa  roa  z-eat  srsrsMa 
S^  2.  Section  35S(a)  of  the  Public  Health 
aarnoa  Act  U  n'P*"'^*^  by  adding  at  the 
and  tbaieof  tbe  foUowlng  naw  paimgrapb: 

"(6)  (A)  Wbanarar  a  paifoimanca  atand- 
■id  tor  a  elaa  of  X-ray  ayatem  la  preaerlbad 
under  aattaorlty  a<  tbia  aaetloa  (haralnaftw 
in  tbia  paragrapb  referred  to  aa  'primary 
•taadant').  tba  Saeiatary  abaU  by  regula- 
ttoo  praaarlba  a  parf ormanoa  atandard  appU- 
oabla  to  svatama  of  aucb  claM  manufactured, 
or  Imported  prior  to  tba  affaoUve 
of  auob  atandard.  wblnb  ragulatlona 
•aiMpt  aa  pnnrldad  la«itopanicn4>b  (B) 
(1)  tato  aOaot  not  mora  than  thirty  montba 
after  tlM  anaotoMCtt  o<  tba  primary  standard 
(aobaaotten  (c)  ot  tbia  aaotiosx  notwlthatand- 
Ing) ,  and  (U)  sfpaeUy  tba  same  level  of  per- 
formanoa  aa  tba  primary  itanrtanL 
"(B)  TlM  Saaratary  ma^  by  regulation  eoc- 
tor  a  llmMad  parted  any  X-rny  ayatetn 
■fae*iix«d  bafora  tba  aOWtlva  data  ot  a 
primary  ataadaiu  fron  any  raqulramant  of 
a  atandard  raqnlrad  to  ba  preaerlbad  under 
aubpan^apb  (A).  IT  ba  datarmlnaa  tbat  tba 
pnbUe  baaltb  baiwflta  from  nnmpHanoa  with 
sueH  raqmnoMnt  an  outwalgbad  by  (1)  tba 
I  ot  bringing  anob  siataiw  into  oaaaplianco 
(U)  tba  datrlmant  to  pubile 
baaltii  laanltlBlg  tram  diaeon  turning  tba  uaa 
of  tba  aytam.  Xt  ba  e—ayta  any  ■jahaii  from 
any  raqulramant  ot  aaob  atandard.  ba  may 
preaetlba  an  Interim  raqulramant  with  wfalob 
such  tyatam  mu*t  comply  during  tba  parted 
at  Micdi  aammiitlon." 
KiiuuMMMirra  trrt.trnmm  to  uaa  or  xhut 

Sao.  a.  (a)  Babpart  8  of  part  P  of  title  ni 
of  tbe  PaUle  Biattb  Barrloa  Act  la  amended 
by  mating  aftor  aaetton  SW  tbe  fcrilowlng 


APPUCABUe  TO  X-BAT 


"BK.  S88A.  (a)  (1)  ODramandng  not  more 
than  thirty  months  after  tbe  date  at  enact- 


ment of  tbe  X-ray  Syatema  BadUtlon  Con- 
trol Aet  of  lora,  tbe  Secretary  sbaU  carry 
oat  a  program  of  inspection  of  all  X-ray  sys- 
tema  to  which  standards  under  section  3Sg 
(a)  apply  and  wtaleb  are  in  actual  use  in  tbe 
Dnitad  Btatea.  for  tba  purpoee  of  determin- 
ing whether  soob  systems  comply  with  appli- 
cable standards  preeerlbed  in  accordance 
with  section  3«8(a)  of  thU  Act.  Each  X-ray 
system  shall  be  inspected  at  such  intervals 
aa  tba  Sacretary  may  preecrlbe  by  regulation. 
but  not  less  frequently  than  once  every 
twelve  months. 

"(3)  Within  thirty  days  after  inspection 
of  any  X-ray  system  under  paragraph  (1). 
tbe  Secretary  shaU  notify  tbe  person  who 
has  control  over  such  system  whether  such 
system  oompllee  with  applicable  standards 
prescribed  in  accordance  with  section  3S8(a) . 

"(3)    The  Secretary  may — 

"(A)  to  tbe  extent  provided  by  reguUtlons. 
delegate  to  any  agency  of  a  State  (or  politl- 
cal  subdivision  thereof)  any  authority  of  tbe 
Secretary  under  this  subsection,  and  section 
3aOA(g).or 

"(B)  may  contract  with  any  State  (or  polit- 
ical subdivision)  to  carry  out  any  of  uls 
fimctlons  under  this  subsection. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  regula- 
tions requiring.  In  appropriate  cases,  the  use 
of  protective  shields  for  persons  undergoing 
diagnosis  or  treatment  by  means  of  an  X-ray 
system. 

"(c)(1)(A)  Subject  to  subparagraph  (B), 
no  person  may  operate  any  X-ray  system 
more  than  twenty-four  months  after  tbe  per- 
son who  controls  such  system  has  been 
notified  under  subsection  (a)  (3)  tbat  such 
system  does  not  comply  with  applicable 
standards  prescribed  In  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 368(a).  unleea  tbe  perscm  who  controls 
such  system  satisfies  the  Secretary  tbat  such 
system  eompllea  with  such  standards. 

"(B)  Tbe  Secretary  may  prescribe  a  period 
for  oompllanoa  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shorter  than  twenty-four  months  In  any  case 
In  which  be  detemdnea  such  shorter  period 
Is  neoeaaary  to  protect  tbe  public  health  from 
an  Imminent  baaard. 

"(3)  No  person  may  operate  any  X-ray  sys- 
tem In  violation  of  regulations  prescribed 
under  subssctton  (b). 

"(d)(1)  Bffaetlve  thirty  months  after  tbe 
date  at  enactment  ot  tbe  X-ray  System 
Radiation  Control  Act  of  1973.  no  person  may 
sell  or  otherwise  transfer  any  X-ray  system 
to  which  standards  under  section  3A8(a) 
apply  unless  prior  to  such  sale  or  transfer 
he  notifies  the  Secretary  and  receives  tbe 
Secretary's  autborlaatlon  to  sell  or  transfer 
such  system.  Tbe  Secretary  may  not  author- 
ise such  sale  or  transfer  imieas  he  la  satisfied 
that  such  system  oomplles  with  applicable 
standards  under  section  3S8(a). 

"(3)  The  Secretary  may  by  regulation  ex- 
empt a  manufacturer  from  tbe  requirements 
of  this  subeection  to  tbe  extent  he  deter- 
mines is  consistent  with  tbe  purpoees  of  thla 
part." 

OOMPOKMIMe  AMXMOMUNTS 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Section  358  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "and" 
at  tbe  end  of  paragraph  (4) ;  striking  out  tbe 
period  at  tbe  end  of  paragn^jh  (6)  and  in- 
serting m  lieu  thereof  ";  and  ":  and  by  adding 
at  tbe  end  at  such  section  tbe  foUowlng  new 
paragraph: 

"(8)  tba  term  'X-ray  system'  means  an  as- 
semblage at  oomponents  for  tbe  controlled 
pittduetlon  of  X-rays  for  irradiation  of  any 
part  ot  tbe  human  body  for  purpoaee  ot 
diagnoats.  vlsuaUaatlon,  or  treatment." 

(b)(1)  Subaaotlon  (a)  ot  section  3M  at 
such  Act  la  amanilad  by  inssrting  after  para- 
graph (1)  tbe  foUowlng  new  paragn4>b: 

"(3)  pursuant  to  aeetion  368A.  establishing 
an  Inapeetlcm  program  for  X-ray  systems  in 
aottial  tise  and  procedttrea  for  shielding  of 
patients; ". 

(3)  Suoh  subsection  is  further  amended 


by  redaalgnaUng  paracrapba  (8)  ttew^  (fi 
as  paragrapba  (8)  tbrougb  <T).  raapeettsety. 

(c)  Section  3S8(a)(l)  U  ■wended  by  la- 
serting  before  tbe  aemlcoloa  at  tbe  eitd  of 
subparagraph  (C)  tbe  foUowlng:  "  (subject 
to  tbe  reqiUrements  of  paragTMth  (8))." 

(d)  The  second  sentence  of  ssetloa  380(a) 
of  Bucdi  Aet  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
".samples  of  electronic  products"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "any  electronic  product 
( or.  iX  regulations  of  tbe  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfsre  so  provide,  nsmplei 
of  such  products ) ". 

(e)  Section  380A  of  sueb  Aet  is  nmsndsd 
by  adding  at  tbs  end  thereof  tbe  foUowlng 
new  subsection: 

"(g)  Por  purpoaee  ot  carrying  out  seetlMi 
3&9A,  officers  or  employees  duly  fleslgnsii  i 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  approprt. 
ate  credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  in  charge,  ars 
authorized  (1)  to  enter,  at  reasonable  times, 
any  establishment  In  which  an  X-ray  system 
Is  located,  and  (2)  to  inspect,  at  reasonaUs 
timea  and  within  reasonable  Ibnlts  and  la  a 
reascmable  manner,  such  system.  Bach  sneh 
Inspection  shaU  be  commenced  and  com- 
pleted with  reasonable  promptness." 

(f)  Section  S80B(a)  of  such  Aet  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4);  by  striking  out  tbs  psrtod 
at  the  end  of  paragraph  (B)  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  ":  or";  and  lay  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  tbe  following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  for  any  person  to  violate  any  provi- 
sion of  section  388A  (o)  or  (d)." 

(g)  Section  saOP  o<  awOi  Act  U  amended 
by  inserting  after  tbe  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing: "Notwithstanding  tbe  first  sentanes 
of  this  section,  a  SUte  (or  poUtleal  sob- 
division  thereof)  may  establish  or  oonttnns 
in  effect  a  standard  wbteta  Is  sfipUcaliis  te 
an  aspect  of  psrf  omtanoe  ot  an  X-ray  systaas 
(or  component  thereof)  and  wideb  the  See- 
retary  datsrmlnm  is  more  strlncant  than  a 
standard  preaerlbad  pursuant  to  ssctlon  388 
which  Is  applicable  to  tbe  same  aapsot  of 
performance." 

9TATX  or  AUUK*. 
DxpAarvDrr  or  Bbaltb 

ANB  SociAX.  Sxancai, 
Juneau,  AUtka,  Jvly  it,  1972. 
Be  HH.  1S733  and  S.  439. 
Hon.  Edwasb  I.  KocB, 
Houie  of  Repretentativet, 
WatMntton,  D.C. 

Okas  Mb.  Koch:  We  have  reviewed  tbsss 
two  bills  Tion"W"1"g  tbe  surveillance  of 
radiological  equipment  and  Its  use. 

Past  surveys  in  our  State  have  shown  a 
definite  need  for  titter  control  in  this  area. 
WhUe  our  Department  of  Environmental 
Conservation  is  reqwnslble  for  radiation 
within  tbe  State,  we  stUl  ttfA  additional 
DMdical  controls  are  needed.  In  reviewing  the 
bills  we  favor  tbe  provisions  In  HB  18783  for 
SUte  programs,  training  and  licensure. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  review 
these  bills  and  support  tbe  passage  at  aa 
X-ray  surveillanoe  bUl. 
Sincerely, 

MCOlNNIS, 

OommUsioner. 


Stats  or  CALtrosmA, 
Berlteley,  OaUf..  Julf  24, 1972. 

Hou.  Edwaxd  I.  KOCB, 

House  of  Representatives, 

Longwarth  Office  BuUding,  Washington,  DX3. 

Deax  CoNoasasMAN  Koch:  We  are  {leased 
to  respond  to  your  July  10,  1873  letter  re- 
questing our  comments  on  H3.  167S3  and 
3.  438.  What  loflows  represents  the  best  pro- 
fesslonal  judgment  of  our  staff;  It  should 
not  be  construed  as  an  olBcl^  position  of 
the  State  of  California. 

Ha.  isTsa 

The  Intent  of  this  biU  appears  to  be:  a) 
to  require  "retroattlng"  of  existing  medical 


if 


•Bd  dental  X-»y  ■«»*«««<  to  bring  It  up 
^[^tandardi  for  new  eqmyneirt;  b)  to  re- 
aulrs,  by  or  tbrousb  H»W.  perlo<Bc  laapae- 
SoTof  snch  eqoi^iBaBt;  and  c)  to  mandate 
|^2^I«tloiiftftirf«ota0tm  shlatdH  for  patlenU 
(oMeetedtoZ-ny. 

^^ss  axe  aB  laadaUe  objaetlna.  bat  «• 
vo«dd  foresee  coaddiraMe  practical  dimeul- 
timln  tapiemaBtatlon.  Tlxere  are  hundreds— 
ll^  UiijLisirsti  nf  dUEerent  kinds  of  X-ray 
a»ebinaa  in  cnrtent  uae.  Many,  poaclbly  moat. 
Zt  thme  maf*>'*>—  ooold  not  ba  altered  to 
aiiet  aU  of  tbe  atandarda  tor  new  equipment. 
Hanover,  it  wonld  require  a  maaaiva  effort 
to  detennlne  for  wbl^  machines  It  would 
be  pcaotlcabU  to  require  altsraUon  to  meet 
wbieb  of  tbe  standards. 

It  might  be  i»eferable  to  alter  tbe  lan- 
nage  on  paps  3  of  tbe  bSO.  to  require  tbe 
Biaetary  to  mafea  a  taaslbaity  study  and 
tbm  to  UB90se  reqfolrements  as  determined 
to  be  feasible. 

We  wonld  be  oonewned  with  two  aspects 
of  Seetteo  S58A.  Fbst.  no  mgnlsannn  U  given 
te  tbe  fact  tbat  a  number  of  statm.  Includ- 
ing Cklltomia,  base  exsellMit  ongnlng  pro- 
Bans  ot  iK^ieettng  Z-ray  equ^Mnoit.  We 
iwald  stroi^ly  urge  tbat  tbe  Secretary  be 
required  to  reoognlae  any  ertsting  state  pro- 
gram which  met  oertaln  standards. 

We  also  quastloa  tba  feaa»lUty  ot  annual 
iaspectlons.  TbSs  wonld  require  a  large  In- 
gnaae  in  reaouroes  tn  say  a  state  like  ours. 
wtMN  we  beNere  tbat  we  already  bare  an 
eieeatnt  program.  We  do  not  conaldar  this  to 
be  ,fast]fied  on  a  coet/beneOt  basis.  In  oom- 
pariata  with    otber    urgent   pubUc   health 


As  regards  subeection  (d)(1).  page  6.  a 
paperwork  nightmare  might  weU  be  created 
by  having  every  f*t»  <"  transfer  ot  an  Z-ray 
fnntno  In  this  country  be  approved  in 
Wtahlngton.  Tbe  bwieftt  to  be  gained  does 
not  Justify  this,  in  our  opinion. 

one  or  more  nnea  appear  to  have  been  la- 
•drertently  omttted  after  line  32,  page  6. 
a.  4SS 

We  srs  fully  supportive  of  tbe  pnrpoees  of 
tkls  bUL  In  fseS.  we  would  have  only  one 
peoMem  with  It,  aBwtt  a  latbsr  sobetanttre 

sne.  It  falls  to  reeogi -^-^— 

leehKlIng  OaiMorBla. 
tor  esrtlf  ytng  Z-ragr  ti 

for  tbstr  taimnff  wblab  are  at  lamt  equltra- 
Isnt  te  tbom  ttmb  wevM  be  inosidad  by  & 
4M. n  woisld be  meet  trnfttetaamfea  if^baceoae 
at  Boeae  perbape  sasaU  dMsienaes  treea  tbe 
rtei«lii|Mil  by  tbo  aaoretary, 
oeuld  not  coatlBue  to  be 

would  liimn— mrl  a 
yruelaten  tor  exlstlae  state  p>o> 
pims  to  be  sgsetirs  nnlem  and  antU  tbe 
Bsorstary  datsmdsiad  one  or  more  to  be  snb- 
■tutlaUy  daAclsnt.  Alao^  it  a  state  program 
vers  tennd  to  be  subetantiaUy  dsAcletit, 
wasonabla  time  sbotd  ba  permitted  to 
^'^^^^  sppeepvlate  omeettana 

We  appmeiate  tbe  opportunity  to  comment 
en  tbase  two  taUlB. 
ameaaaiy, 

WtUJAM  J.  KOKTS, 

Dtreetor  o/  P«M<e  Htmith  (Aiettng). 

DOTxa,  DxtA..  July  24, 1972. 
Bon.  Edwasb  I.  KocH. 
Unigwarth  Office  BteOdtng, 
WasKtHffton,  DXt. 

Dxas  Sn:  Tbe  fOQowtng  sre  conmtents  on 
HJt.  1S733  and  8.  436  rtfattng  to  radiation 
protection: 

1.  ns..  187»— Ttie  Dlvlston  of  PubMe 
Health  (DPR)  and  tbe  Autbortty  on  Radla- 
tloQ  Protection  (ABP>  concur  with  tbe  pur- 
poee of  this  act.  ABP  adopted  regulations 
(July  32.  tVOD)  requiring  tbe  registration  ot 
air  z-ray  equipment  and  eefMlsMng  stand- 
ards tor  equipment.  Tbe  Warfltlon  Oontrol 
program  of  tbe  DFB  has  a  goal  of  Inspeotlnin 
of  aU  x-ray  eqnlpsBent  In  tbe  Btate. 


we  ftal  tbat  tmaw  See.  SStA.  «<»> 
DepartBRit  at  Heattb. 
fare  aad  Xtm  OMnran 

HtattbatoaMaoapewH 

aetlftB—  ao  tlmk  dnpUoaHoa  ot  efllirt 

X  8.  S8«— cm  and  ASP  lOw  caaear  with 
tbe  oonetualon  tbat  tbs  moet  •draneed  egnlj^ 
ment  win  not  protect  tbe  haalth  and  ssfsty 
ot  paUents  unlem  tbe  te^ndetans  wbo  op«^ 
ate  It  are  fully  trained  and  oettlBed.  To 
this  end  AKP  has  been  worttng  with  repre- 
■entatlvee  ot  tbe  TTmverslty  of  tseiaware  and 
with  eqierleneed  persons  In  tbe  nuHotogle 
tMA  to  develop  and  instaH  a  tralntog  eouise 
at  tbe  Unlveralty  wtaiob  wonld  aastst  epera- 
tors  of  x-ray  equipment  m  obtatolag  csrtl- 
fleatlon.  Tbe  Antlnrlty  bm  alto  been  stody- 
tng  and  dlseaastng  tbe  pamphlet  lioCM 
Leglstatlon  for  Ussrs  of  lomstng  Badlatten 
bi  tbe  Hfiit*nr  Arte"  In  order  to  determine 
tbe  proper  procedure  tor  oertlftcatton  cf  per- 
sons in  Delaware. 

we  are  eatiemely  Uttereetedta  jjiwldlug 
SB  aeoeptaMe,  workable  ceitlfieatton  pro- 
gram at  tbe  Btate  level.  The  regtomd  ofltoe 
of  tbs  Boreaa  of  nadlologletf  Hatftta  has 
been  assisting  us  tn  this  regard.  We  shall 
appreciate  tbe  oosxtlnuatlon  of  sneh  saslst- 
anoe  so  tbat  our  efforts  are  coordinated  with 
tbe  pBdaral  efltart  to  piwtlde  proteetiim  of 
tbe  pnMlc  against  tmnsoeeary  radlstton. 
Very  trxdy  yonrs, 

EiDWAXB  P.  Quwa.  MJ)., 

Ajctinjg  jytfectof, 
DtvlHon  of  r^btte  Heatth. 

jACKSOtfvnXK,  Pla.,  JiOf  29, 1971. 

Hon.  Bdwass  I.  KocR, 
House  of  BeprsssiKaMtxs, 
Wasfci»fto»,  DXJ. 

DxAS  Ms.  Koch  :  TTiank  you  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  comment  on  HJt.  16733  and  S. 
438. 

X-SAT  STSmC  KAOXATTOM  COMTSOL  ACT 

or  i»7». — nJL  isTst 

norlda's  z-ray  regulations  require  many 
of  the  provisions  outUned  in  H.R.  1BTO2.  WS 
feel  in  general  that  thla  Is  a  good  Bm  and 
should  be  supported.  Tbe  foUowlng  oooi- 
mente  are  made  for  your  conslderatlao  in 
improving  tbe  BUl:  ___. 

1.  The  Inspection  program  by  DHEW 
would  require  oonaldersble  financial  suppcMt 
to  the  StatM  It  oontrsets  are  made  with  the 
Btatse  to  perform  snnual  inspections.  At  the 
moment,  Plorida  has  approximately  13,000 
x-ray  units.  Tbe  overaU  cost  in  norlda  for 
anmial  x-ray  Inspections  would  amount  to 
approxbuatrty  8380.000  per  year. 

3.  Tbe  provision  on  page  8  eoaeemlng  tbe 
ssle  or  transfer  of  x-ray  maebbMS  appears  to 
be  too  reatrlctlve.  We  feel  tbat  a  provtttoc 
sbottld  be  made  to  peradt  sele  or  tranafer 
to  aa  antbortaed  person  or  user  without 
DHEW  appcovaL 

KAOXATTOK    HXAI.TH    AND    SArXTT    ACT 
or    1S7X.— S.    ASS 

ftPiMtT  BUl.  S.  438,  Introdueed  by  Senator 
Tt"~t'>gr  Raado^it  la  an  eaoeUent  BMLl  and 
we  CBeourage  Ite  Intrednetlo*  am  tbe  Houm 
side.  Tbm  Hortda  Saoltty  of  Badlologle  Tsab- 
nolBglsU  baa  made  seeeral  efforU  lb  tbe  peat 
te  tntrodnee  a  similar  BUl  in  Um  PlerMa 
liigldatare.  We  feel  tbat  tbe  traUalng  of 
moet  x-rsfr  techwtntaiia  baa  been  negieeted. 
■rtaUtabed  training  legMlreiaewts  and  II- 
censure  of  tbsss  teehntola— win  do  mwab  to* 
wajd  redueUw  tbe  radiatloa  eapoeure  to  tbe 
gsmral  putiUe. 

Tbe  io^jlcmentatlon  of  tba  provisions  of 
tbis  BIU  wosdd  sJeo  require  srtrtltlnnal  ft- 
nancUl  burdens  snd^  should  be  supported  by 
tbePhdeial  Oovemmeirt 

We  appreciate  tble  opportunity  to  cocn- 

Slncersly. 

WtLSOM   T.    SOWDKX.  MJ].. 

Z>lrector,  Oivtilon  of  Beeltk. 


HonehtlM 
t. 


m  or  HswHK 
Jaly  >8,  ttff. 


Hon. 

BouMe  of  Btpmantatftea, 

WaAinttem.  DXT. 

SBHi  OmniiMMiii  Bocb:  Tbank  yea  tor 
wn4t*>g  us  a  copy  of  8.  428  wtiieh  xelates  to 
dMgnostla  Z-radlttlasL  

We  bare  been  oonoemad  wttb  tHe  p»eper 
uae  of  medleal  x-ray  drnttg  exat-^' 
tbat  both  tbe  operator  and  tba ' 
be  protteted.  One  of  tbe  prtnBli,_ 
utinaod  tn  tU8  control  tt  tt*  ttetBitef  of 
x-ray  tecbmotans.  We  are  la  tdB  sMOTtf  trttb 
tiM  imrpoM  of  8.  428  wbleb  win  sawiia  sM- 
quate  traimiv  tor  x-ray  tsebnMmM.  pi<o- 
vlds  tor  tbe  ueenatng  of  tte 
and  proTlde  tlis  states  with 
llam  in  both  tbe  traimag  aa«  : 

WH  appreciate  your  eflbrt  In  this 
and  win  proTtde  yon  with  any  i     '- 
can  give  yon. 

very  slnoerely, 
Waltxk  B.  Qtnsxmarr,  UJ>.. 

tMreefor  of  tttatth. 

Btats  or  lasHO. 
Botes,  tdaAo,  JiUy  17, 1972. 
Re  B.  428  and  HJt.  187St. 
Bspieeentattse  Itossaso  X.  Kocx. 

Washington,  DXJ. 

QBom  Jda.  Ksov:  Tbank  yoa  tor  year  letter 
of  Jtdy  10,  IP72  aad  tbe  opportnatty  to  eaaa- 

ment  upon  two  bills  (8.  428  sad  KB.  IHU) 
naattnv  to  the  UM  of  radtaUoB  la  tba-l 
arts. 

8L  dM  'KmlMogUi   T» 
reviewed  this  particcdar  tatB  onaaaaala.  1 1 
la  tuU  support  of  Its  eaastn 
dae  IcgMattea.  I  do,  boweese, 
lowing  su| 

Safer:  Beotloa  M0(O)  <c» .  ''(e)  that  It  Is  la 
the  oteraU  pnMle  beaMh  lateeaet  to  taatse 
an  adequate  anA  ooattanriag  eapplf  e8  wsU- 
trslTisd  radimogle  tssfcasiipists  aad^  ismpMbu 

under  th»  rapsrvMaa  of  fwnmt  UmmmA  te 
practice  a  hMmUng  art,  tbat  sac*  parsaas  who 
operate  radloiogla  eqaipaaast  or  employ  radi- 
ologic matbods  afaoaM  be  reqatnd  to  t 
strata  iiienfetSHre  by 
and  examination;  and" 

Comment:  Tbe  above  suggmted  change 
riitfiftM  the  subsection  to  sacb  extent  that 
(a)  radtelogle  technologists  mast  work  under 
the  supervision  of  Uesneed  haallag  aet  praetl- 
tioaars  sad  (^  biretrtiaaffth»woe<Bag  "■■y 

censed  to  psiwtlee  a  liieHag  art^  tnm  tbe 
provlsteos  cf  thoaet. 

aaftor:  seetlea  8«n(a).  "(a>  Tlie 
aad  ueeassee  o(>radialo«le  teobaeU 
tatend.  wader  tke  saperutolea  of 

neentd  to  pvaeMee  •  AeaSBap  art.  to 

Ionizing  radiation  to  humans  for  die  gnostic 
or  tlMsapoatie  pnrposm  la  aay  atats  or  atates 
shaU  be  sabJeet  to  tbe  imummtmm  ot 


it: 


Edition  to  this 
fhe  Idea  tbat  a 
caa  ealy  eppty 


tbe 


artotborttaoa 

to  lltlltM    *'"''»**»£ 

Uoee.  It  ao  autbortasd  ( 
podiatrists)  and  (b) 


la 
clarlflm  tbat  use 
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of  lonlatac  r»rt1«t<ftii  oa  htimazka  by  »  rMllo- 
locle  tttbaotoflKt  abAU  b*  only  under  tb« 
.up«Ttrto«  at  »  Ucw>— a  p«c»t*k««. 

/IJI.  157M  -X-»^  »l»t»«  *^*?f*^J't?,; 
troi  J«t  o/  l»y2.-  •»•  Rcortrtom  of  UU«  bin 
.ppMT  l»lrly  ■pplic«l>l»  to  oomrlwMngJttg 
tb«  x-f»y  ayBinB  .UiMtaHl-artttnt  wxthortty 
of  Um  todOTMl  goTViuMnt.  Tb*  foUowtng 
commants  an  oCotwI  In  Its  ragard: 
Itefar:  BaeUon  S8BA.(a)  (1) .  Una  9.  |M|a  S. 
tba  Oatjalarr  ahall  carry  out  a  program 
of  uiapaetlanaC  [alQZ-Bay  ayatams  to  which 
•landMtla  undar  aacUon  3U(a)  i^ply  and 
which  aia  in  actual  uaa  in  tba  Unltad 
Stataa. ..."  . 

Commant:  Sugcaat  tha  dalation  of  tba 
^fot^  "aa"  In  that  it  Impllti  th«t  aU  z-ray 
systaoM  of  a  oartain  typa  that  an  In  actual 
uM  will  ba  i'-r*^^  ^  ^*  fadaral  gorem- 
mant.  whaM  I  faat  it  ta  Intandad  that  a  ra- 
■p*i^M^  i-rT""t  ^  *  o*"**^  syatam  la 
maant  and  not  actually  oil. 

Bafar:  Sactlon  3WA.(»)  (1) ,  Una  IS,  page  3. 
tnapaotad  at  aucta  Intarrala  aa  the  Sec- 
retary DMy  praacrlba  by  regulation,  but  not 
leaa    fiaquantly    than    onca    every    twelve 
montha." 

Conunant:  It  ia  unclear  to  me  tbe  raUon- 
ale  for  dotng  an  inapection  of  the  same  sys- 
tem every  twelve  montha. 

Bafar:  Section  38»A.(c)  1 1)  <A) .  line  10. 
page  4.  "(c)  (1)  (A)  Subjaet  to  f subparagraph 
(B)JfectkmJ5«(a)l<)(B).  .  . 

Cotnnant;  Suggeat  change  of  wording  to 
refer  dtaraetly  badt  to  section  3«a  for  clarl- 
acatkm  raaaowa 

OMMral  COBunenta  re  H  R.  16732.  It  could 
be  that  tha  bill  la  truly  unclear  to  me.  how- 
ever, it  appaara  th*t  (a I  the  federal  govem- 
mant  la  about  to  enter  an  area  that  Involvea 
niiBii"  who  uaa  z-ray  systema:  |b)  the 
i«(ulat*OB  o*  z-ray  syatams  uaed  by  "con- 
sumara"  baa  tradltlonaUy  raated  with  the 
state  govemmenta  and  (c)  It  waa  my  Imprea- 
slon  that  "pefftaianca  standarda  for  z-ray 
systama"  waa  to  be  dtzactad  to  the  manufac- 
turer of  audi  aqo^paaant  only. 

Tbanka  for  tha  opportunity  to  review  and 
romment  uptm  thia  pending  leglslatlou. 
Stnoartfy. 

iiaCHAKl.  CHZBTIS. 

Chief,  Jtadtetion  CowtroJ  SectUm. 
gnvtronmental  Protection  Division. 


DarArnczXT  or  Public  Hialth. 

Si)ri»t/leUl.  m..  AuguDt  2.  1972. 

Hon.  SDwaaa  I.  Kocn, 

OJ.  Bomte  o/  KeprtMntmtimt.  Longmorth 
Ogle*  BvlMiiHr.  Washington.  D.C. 
r>T.«  CowauaaMajf  Koch:  Thank  you  for 
provkUng  ua  with  coplea  of  tha  two  bUU. 
a  438  and  BJEL  16733  that  you  are  going  to 
submn  to  the  Houaa  of  BeprcaantAtives.  In 
that  you  aakad  for  eommanta  eoncamlng 
each  biU.  w*  reapaetfuUy  submit  the  foUow- 

tng: 

8.436 — Our  Dapartaaant  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  ravtaw  thia  bin  which  was  spon- 
sored by  Senator  Randolph  In  the  United 
Stataa  Senate.  We  have  alao  had  tha  oppor- 
tunity to  study  SaBAtor  Randolph's  earlier 
blU  S.  3873  which  contained  baaicaUy  the 
tnformatloa.  We  ballava  tb*t  In  sub- 
t^»>«  bill  would  aaalat  our  aociaty  In 
reducing  imiiareanaiT  radiation  ezpoaure 
from  tha  Unpropar  uae  of  z-ray  machinaa.  In 
an  era  wbaia  ao  moeh  coocam  la  being  az- 
piaaaad  abovt  tha  effect  of  rartlatinn  on  tha 
general  populatkin.  It  seswi  natural  that 
paopla  uaing  z-ray  aqolpmant  abouM  demon- 
strate tbetr  oompataney  In  performing  thalr 
taaka.  Moat  stataa  require  teglatratlott  of 
many  ui  rifasntrais.  yet  tha  z-ray  terhntplan. 
a  signilcant  pubUe  health  Inlltianca,  haa  not 
been  raqulrad  to  be  Ueanaad. 

Tw«  polBtB,  howaivar,  do  coma  to  mind  dur- 
ing tlM  NTtow  of  a  496.  Thia  bill  waa  az- 
panded  ovar  tha  prorlaiona  of  the  earlier  bill 
to  iwhutt  minimum  urttaria  for  adncatioDal 
Inatttntlaaa  training  medical  practtttoaara. 
Our  intarpratatkm  leads  us  to  bellava  that 


tlM  tana  maiHtm'  practltlonar  mi^t  not  In- 
eioda  oChar  haalth  profaaalooaU  such  aa  dan- 
tiata,  ymHaliMi  and  chiR^raetora.  Our  sae- 
ond  aaoBMnt  eoneama  ai^raprlatlooa  naoas- 
mry  to  carry  oat  thaaa  Uoansura  programs.  If 
thto  bill  la  ~«~'*^^  moat  stataa  would  proba- 
bly attempt  to  aatabliah  their  own  programs 
under  tha  guidallnas  of  this  bUl.  State  fl- 
nancas  being  aa  they  are,  however,  would 
probably  prohibit  the  participation  neceaaary 
to  adequately  carry   out  theae   programs. 

HJl.  16733 — Although  we  were  unable  to 
pi^k»  a  full  review  of  this  bill  within  the 
allotted  time,  we  found  two  areaa  on  which 
we  wish  to  comment.  The  provlalon  for 
the  annual  Inspection  of  all  z-ray  systema 
would  be  Iznpoesible  with  existing  personnel 
wcwking  in  the  field  of  radiological  health. 
Our  program  In  Illinois  does  maintain  a 
very  active  inspection  program,  however,  we 
are  only  able  to  accomplish  4.400  machine 
Inapeetlons  per  year.  If  we  were  required 
to  perform  annual  Inspections  of  the  over 
11.000  machines  In  our  state,  a  considerable 
Increase  of  headcount  would  have  to  occur. 
Our  second  conunent  pertains  to  the  lack 
of  approprlatlona  In  this  bUl  to  assist  states 
In  performing  the  required  Inspections. 
Many  statea  presently  receive  some  federal 
funding  to  aaalat  In  carrying  out  radiologi- 
cal health  programs.  This  funding  would  be 
Inadequate  If  a  state  waa  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Secretary  to  Inspect  all  x-ray 
machlnea  on  an  annual  basis.  Additional 
appropriations  would  then  be  necessary. 

Thank  you   for  allowing   us   to   comment 
on  these   two  proposed  bills.   If   we  can   be 
of  further  aaalstance.  we  wUl  be  most  happy 
to  cooperate  with  you. 
Tours  sincerely, 

PRANKIJN  D.   ToDza.   M.D.. 

Director  of  Public  Health 

Kansas  Statt:  Dkpabtmkwt  of  Health, 

Topeka.  Kans..  July  19. 1972 
Hon.  Edwaso  I.  KOCH. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DC. 

p».»  ita,.  Koch:  The  attached  memoran- 
dum haa  been  prepared  by  Mr.  H.  C.  WlU, 
Chief  Of  the  Radiation  Control  Section,  in 
response  to  your  request  of  July  10,  1972. 
I  trust  this  datum  will  be  of  help  to  you. 
Sincerely. 

E.  D.  Lyman.  M.D..  MJP.H., 

Director  of  Health. 


JVTLr  18,  1972. 


To:    Idwln   D.   Lyman.   M.D..   MJ»JI.,  State 

Health  Director. 
Prom:  Robert  C.  Will,  Chief,  Radiation  Con- 
trol Section. 
Subject:    Infcomation   Pertinent   to   Repre- 
sentative   Bdwabo    I.    Koch's   Letter   of 
July  10,  1972  Concerning  HR  15733  and 
8     426,     Relating     to     Diagnostic     X- 
Radlatlon. 
It   is  our  understanding  that   the   latter, 
8   426,   has   the   approval   of   the   American 
Society  of  Radiologic  Technologlste.  Purther- 
man,  the  Kansas  Society  of  Radiologic  Tech- 
iK>logiste,   In  conjunction  with   the  Kanwaa 
Medical  Association  and  the  Kansas  Chapter 
of  the  American  College  of  Radiology,  have 
prepared    a    certlflcatlon    or    licensure    bUl 
whidi  tt  In  consonance  with  8  426  for  sub- 
mission to  the  Legislature  at  the  appropriate 
time.    Subject    bUl    is    patterned    after   the 
California  act   and,  while   it  has  not  been 
determined  that  the  Boctfd  of  Health  Is  to 
be  tlie  administrative  agency,  this  Depart- 
ment sees  no  conflict  with  the  Kansas  Radia- 
tion Protection  Regulations. 

Relative  to  HR  15733,  on  the  presumption 
that  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Eklucation  and 
Welfare  would  delegate  certain  authorities 
under  the  Act  to  the  State  of  Kansas  under 
contract  or  agreement,  the  Department 
would  be  faced  with  a  manpower  problem. 
Currently,   there   are   in  ezcess   of  2,500   z- 


radiation  faoflltt—  in  tba  Mate,  wltli  mm* 
than  tJHO  x-ray  darloaa  In  thoaa  3JI00 
Iniital1a*1'"" 

Of  tba  alz  fuU-tlma  profaaalonal  and 
t.^>.Tiiff^i  staff  mambon,  tbzaa  ax«  imlgnnd 
to  tha  Radiation  Producing  Darloaa  Regis- 
tration and  Control  Unit.  Ona  pmfaaninnal 
man  working  oxw-thmi  tlma  (Or  tha  Radia- 
tion Control  Section,  maintain!  tha  regis- 
tration program  at  the  haadquartera  office. 
The  devices  are  re-raglaterad  on  a  two  year 
cycle.  To  enable  tha  three  field  man  to  In- 
spect so  large  a  number  of  derlcea  In  an 
extensive  geographical  axaa  such  as  la 
Kansas.  It  haa  been  necamary  to  aat  up  a 
priority  system. 

Modified  where  neceeaary  due  to  Individ- 
ual characterlBtlca  or  problems,  medical  In- 
atallatlona  are  aaalgned  priority  ona  and  are 
inspected  annxially.  Chlropraotle  and  Podla- 
trlc  installatlans  are  priority  two,  inqiected 
btannually;  Veterinary,  Dental  and  Indus- 
trial or  Raaearch,  priority  three,  inspected  on 
a  three  year  cycle.  In  ovtain  eaaaa,  where 
the  record  Indicates  a  high  degree  of  profici- 
ency, excellent  equipmuit,  and  a  verified 
effective  radiation  protection  program,  In- 
stallations In  the  priority  three  group  may 
be  reclaaalfled  to  a  priority  four,  Inspected  on 
a  four  to  five  year  cycle. 

Bven  with  a  priority  system  of  this  type, 
each  of  the  three  inapeetoa  must  visit 
roughly  300  Installations  annnaUy,  write  up 
the  reaulte  of  hU  findings,  prepara  forms  for 
submission  to  such  aganciaa  aa  tba  Food  and 
Drug  Administration's  Bureau  of  Radiologi- 
cal Health,  the  Medicare  Program,  and  the 
Department's  Hoapltal  PaeUitlaa  Section. 

Thus,  it  is  eatlmated  that  It  would  require 
no  leea  than  12  field  men  to  perform  aimual 
Inspections  of  the  type  required  by  the  in- 
creased scope  (Inclusion  of  performance 
standards)  HR  16733. 

Secondly,  the  requirement  that  existing 
equipment  meet  the  new  performance  stand- 
arda after  thirty  montha  from  the  time  of 
enactment  of  HR  16732  would  result  In  fur- 
ther limiting  the  dwindling  medical  care 
atrorded  the  remote  rural  papulation  of  a 
stete  such  aa  Ksnsas.  At  preaent,  the  Depart- 
ment carefully  weighs  the  benaOt-va.-rlsk 
factors  when  oonsidaring  ezampttons  for 
older  equipment  In  many  of  thaaa  amaU  oom- 
mtinltlea.  Were  we  to  adhere  to  the  letter  of 
the  law.  tlje  physician  would  be  forced  to 
scrap  equipment  which  he  usee  Infrequently, 
and  then  genatally  only  In  extreme  emer- 
gendea  or  on  gwiatrlc  patlente  to  whom  the 
ezpoaure  proUam  is  of  less  oonoam.  The 
problem  seldom  exlste  In  larger  communities, 
but  even  in  theae.  there  is  the  queetlon  of 
the  economica  of  enforcing  perfonnanoe 
standards  which  would  require  coetly  re- 
placement of  parte  or  alteratlona  to  equip- 
ment In  lieu  of  enforcing  regulations  which 
are  daalgned  speclfloally  to  protect  the 
patient,  the  user,  and  the  public. 

As  new  equipment  Is  manufactured,  the 
performance  standards  can  raadUy  be  sp- 
pUed  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Bduca- 
tlon  and  Welfare  at  the  point  of  origin, 
reUevlng  the  now  overburdened  Stete  Radia- 
tion Control  Section  Programs  of  this  highly 
technical  engineering  problem. 

LasUy,  the  Kansas  RadUtlon  Protection 
Regulations  state.  In  reUtion  to  protective 
shielding,  that  "The  useful  beam  shall  be 
restricted  to  the  area  of  clinical  interest.  Par- 
ticular attention  shall  be  paid  to  protection 
of  genetic  tissue  either  by  beam  orientation 
and  cc^lmatlon  or  the  uae  of  gonadal  shield- 
ing." In  practice,  the  Departtnent  requires 
that  both  beam  orlentetion  and  oolllmatlon 
and  the  iwe  of  gonadal  ahleldlng  be 
employed. 

In  view  erf  the  fact  that  the  radiation  pro- 
tection regulations  of  the  fifty  stetea  and 
many  local  poUtlcal  subdivisions  are.  for  all 
practical  purpoeea,  identical.  It  Is  felt  that 
sufllclant  authority  to  aceompUah  the  Intent 
of  the  amendment  to  the  PBS  Act  as  set  forth 
In  HR  1S732  now  ezlste. 


August  17,  1972 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECCMLD— HOUSE 


QottMOtrwMALTM  or  KavrocxT, 
DapsKTimiT  or  HBalth, 
mmkiort.  July  26,  t972. 

Bon.  SBwaao  I.  Kocs. 

Canareu   of  th*   VNttad   States,   Souse   of 
jtepresentmtttms,  Wsuhington.  DC. 

Dwui  Sia:  Aa  you  requeatad  In  your  letter 
Id  July  10.  1913,  wa  have  raivlewed  House  Bill 
]^  and  Senate  BIU  436,  relating  to  diag- 
noiitlc  z-radlatlon. 

We  concur  with  the  overaU  Intent  of  House 
Bill  16732.  and  feel  that  such  legislation  Is 
BMdad  to  assure  that  z-ray  systems  meet  per- 
fcnnance  standards  aotabllshed  for  the  re- 
duction of  unneoeaeary  radUtlon  ezpoatire  to 
ttas  population.  There  are  some  areaa  which 
wa  would  recmnmend  being  amended : 

(1)  Section  368  (a)<6)(B)<i)  should  be 
delated.  It  Is  our  opinion  that  the  time 
,„l«^iiin  for  tba  Implementetlon  of  pre- 
iMUiad  standarda  abould  be  left  to  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Section  360A.  (a)(1)  should  be 
unanded  to  remove  tlie  following  wording: 
"but  not  lees  frequently  than  once  every 
twelve  montha."  We  believe  that  aimual  In- 
qiaetlons  of  all  z-ray  equipment  coming 
under  this  Act  would  be  a  monumental  task 
and  an  unwise  uae  of  funda  and  personnel, 
tliaitf ore  the  frequency  of  lnq>ectlonB  should 
ba  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  Section  359A.  (a)(3)(B)  should  be 
amended  to  substitute  the  word  "Act"  for  the 
word  "subsection." 

(4)  aaetion  38BA.  (b)  contelnlng  the 
■tatemant  relative  to  protective  ahlelds 
should  be  delated.  It  la  our  opinion  that 
tafmncaa  to  the  need  for  protective  ahlelds 
should  be  stated  in  regulatlcms  and^not  be 
mpraaaert  in  tba  baaic  law. 

(6)  Section  360A.  (d)(1)  should  read. 
■^ffiKttve  thirty  days  attar  tba  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Z-R»y  System  Radiation  Con- 
trol Act  of  1972,  no  pweon  may  eell  or  other- 
wise transfer  any  z-ray  system  to  which 
standards  under  Section  S88(a)  apply  unlees 
such  system  compllea  with  applicable  stand- 
ante  under  Section  3B8(a) ."  We  believe  that 
specific  authorliatlon  frcm  tha  Secretary  for 
the  sale  and  transfer  of  each  system  oomlng 
under  the  Act  would  agam  be  a  monumental 
tadc  and  an  unwiae  expenditure.  We  believe 
the  Secretary  ahould  establish  a  system  for 
assurance  of  conqrtlance  under  this  Section. 

We  agree  completely  with  the  general  in- 
tent of  Senate  BUI  4SU.  We  ^McUlcaUy  like 
the  wording  uaed  In  Section  360H.  (a)  re- 
garding teaching  Inatltrutlons.  Por  us  to  sup- 
port this  BIU  the  fMlowlng  reconmiendatlons 
should  be  couatdwd^ 

(1)  TtM  BiU  doaa  not  provide  definitions 
(or  radiologic  technologlste,  pboto-roentgen 
technicians,  radiation  therapy  technologlste, 
dental  technologlste  or  nuclear  metUcine 
technologlste. 

(2)  There  la  a  need  and  a  place  for  (q>era- 
tora  of  z-ray  systema  which  are  uaed  aa  single 
puipcae  unite  only.  SpeciflcaUyt  facilities 
which  only  perform  chest  radiography,  ex- 
tremity radiogr^hy,  or  other  single  type 
projections  shoitld  have  operators  apecifloaUy 
trained  for  these  projections,  but  not  neces- 
sarily trained  for  multi-type  projections.  It 
apneais  that  Senate  BIU  426  does  not  pro- 
vide for  tixia  limited  type  operator. 

(3)  Section  360L  (c)  and  (e)  is  too  re- 
strictive to  equaUy  apply  to  aU  stetea.  The 
Individual  problem  of  each  stete  differ  con- 
siderably in  reepect  to  the  use  of  z-ray  sys- 
tanu.  It  la  very  difficult  to  see  how  one 
federal  standard  can  be  applied  uniformly, 
without  causing  many  hardships,  and  pos- 
sibly even  reducing  or  stopping  needed  x-ray 
servicee  in  certain  areas. 

(4)  Section  3601.  (e)  omlte  four  of  the 
six  classifications  Identified  in  Section 
360H.  (b). 

(5)  SectUm  360J.  (a)  does  not  Identify  aU 
profesalona,  which  under  many  stete  stet- 
utes,  are  permitted  to  use  z-ray  systems.  It 


appears  that  this  section  of  the  BIU  la  lb 
conflict  with  the  authority  granted  by  atate 
lagialatton. 

"niank  you  for  tlu  ai>partunlty  to  zvtIbw 
and  oommant  on  thaaa  two  BlUs.  I  trust  tUeas 
oonunanta  provide  adequate  IndlnatlnnB  of 
our  visws. 

Bincerdy  youia, 

Wnxiax  P.  McBLWAnr.  ICJO., 

CommiMsioner  of  Health. 

LomsUNA  State  Dbpaktickmt 

OP    HXALTB, 

New  Orleans,  La..  July  26,  i>72. 

Hon.  Biiwazb  L  Koch, 

Congress  of   the    United   States,   House   of 
Representatives,  Washington,  D.C.  20B15 

Daaa  Ma.  Koch:  Many  thanln  for  send- 
ing us  a  preview  copy  eaoh  of  HJEL  BUl  10783 
and  8.  436  relating  to  dlagnoatlc  z-radiatlon. 

It  la  obvloxia  to  thoae  of  us  woi^ing  in  the 
pubilo  health  field  that  many  persons  are 
being  expoead  to  unneeeaaary  radlatton. 
aspaelaUy  Z-ray,  by  unqualified  paraona.  We 
are  alao  avrara  of  defective  Z-ray  equ4>ment 
being  operated  within  the  Stete  without 
suitable  safeguards  for  protection  of  person- 
nel and  other  persons,  meiny  of  whom  are 
unware  of  Uie  expoaura. 

In  view  of  the  situation,  the  correction  of 
which  la  extremely  Important  for  the  health 
of  the  people  of  this  Stete.  I  bellave  that 
appioprlato  leglalatlon  Is  neeeaeary.  m  Louial- 
ana,  registration  ot  X-ray  equipment  la  re- 
quired and  Is  quite  specific  rtgardlng 
radiation  protection.  The  problem  la  eeeen- 
tlally  one  of  Inspection  and  enforcement  of 
regulations  for  which  there  U  Inaufllcient 
funding.  I  beUeve  a  Federal  grant  program 
In  this  area  would  be  helpful  to  up-grade 
the  State  program. 

We  are  alao  of  tba  opinion  that  Senate  BUl 
426  providing  licensure  and  minimum  stand- 
aids  of  training  of  X-ray  technicians  wiU  be 
very  helpful  for  Improving  the  quaUty  of 
X-ray  services  provided. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Bambon  K.  Vnsxifx.  MJ3.. 

atote  Health  Officer. 

Stats  of  MaaTU^mi. 
Dkpabtiixnt  aw  Hkai<th  amd 

MxitTAi.    HTomix. 
Baltimore,  Md..  July  20, 1972. 

Hon.  Bdwaxd  I.  Koch. 

Congress  of  t/te  Vnited  States,  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives,     1134      Longworm      Offlee 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20515 
Dear  Congreaaman  Koch:  ^^ 

In  responae  to  your  letter  of  July  10.  1973 
concerning  the  two  bills.  HJl.  16732  and 
8.  426  which  relate  to  diagnostic  z-radiation, 
I  believe  that  each  bUl  reflaete  on  an  Im- 
portant  problem  area  and  that  such  lagiala- 
tlon  la  warranted. 

The  following  ooounente  on  the  two  bills 
are  offered  for  your  consideratKm: 
H3.  18733 

1.  Moat  of  the  Statea  have  czlstlng  radia- 
tion laws  and  regulations  and  radiation  pro- 
tection programs.  I  beUeve  that  most  aU  of 
theae  programs  Include  Inspections  of  z-ray 
equipment  against  the  recommendations  oX. 
the  national  CouncU  on  Radiation  Protection 
and  Measuremente  or  some  comparable  or- 
ganlzaticm.  I  woiUd  hope  that  the  on-going 
pixsgrams  of  the  Stetea  wiU  be  given  recog- 
nition and  that  any  new  work  ezpeeted  of 
the  Stetee  under  this  blU  wlU  be  compatible 
with  that  already  undwway. 

2.  The  bUl  prescribes  Inspection  not  leas 
frequently  than  every  12  months.  After  the 
original  inspection  of  the  equipment,  I  ques- 
tion the  need  for  a  re-Inspection  aa  often 
as  every  12  months. 

3.  On  Page  6  In  Unee  22  and  28  there  ta 
an  eiTM'  where  ^parently  some  words  have 
been  left  out. 


S.  436 


28955 


Uwa 


of  tlw  stataa  aluaady  have 
requiring  Uoanalna  of  madloal  x-ray 
ifT«1|iyH»»t  the  ptofsaalmial  gmagtm  as  ^mx  as 
taobnoloclate.  I  am  not  oanvtBa?d  tbaa  u- 
».^fwt«g  of  pmfaaalnnaU  U  tha  bast  aolatton. 
but  soma  imprsMmant  la  naadad  m  thia  area. 

(a)  Tha  training  raqulramaote  of  tlie  law 
perhapa  abould  be  sxpaodsd  to  tnoluda  the 
medioal  and  dantal  sohoolSt 

(b)  Bducatlonal  Inatltutlona  for  the 
training  of  other  haalta  profesalonala.  l.e.. 
■ohoola  of  ciUropraotio,  podiatry  and  even 
veterinarian  aobaoU  might  alao  be  ineludad. 

2.  Certain  minimum  tndnlBf  in  r^llatlon 
techniquee  and  safety  might  alao  be  recpiired 
for  profaaalonalB  now  to  praotio^.  Opportunl- 
tlee  for  the  piufeeaional  to  take  sfcort  ta- 
freaher  couraee  or  corraapond enne  oouraaa  in 
radiation  protaetian  ahould  be  pravldad. 
After  a  rsaaonable  length  of  time,  comple- 
tion of  certain  training  could  be  made 
mandatory  in  order  to  raglatOT  x-ray 
equipment. 

I  hope  that  you  wlU  find  merit  In  theae 
suggestions,  and  appreciate  your  considera- 
tion in  affording  ua  the  opportunity  to  oam- 
ment  on  theae  bills. 

Sincerely  youra. 

NBXL  SoixiMOj).  HJ}..  Ph.  D.. 
.9ccr«tQry  of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene. 

St  ATX  OF  MICBIOAH. 

Dspab:  mkn t  of  Pchlic  Health, 

Uaising.  Mteh.,  July  21,  1972. 

Representative  Bowaxo  I.  Koch. 
House  of  BepresejUatis>es,  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  WasMngton,  D.C.     20515 

Daaa  naiaaasm  ifTira  Koch:  Thia  latter  la 
in  inapnnaa  to  your  request  for  oommente  on 
HJl.  16783  and  S.  426. 

Amandmant  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  to  pKTvlda  tor  in^actton  of  x-ray  ayxtems 
aa  called  fdr  in  H.B.  167S3  would  be  redun- 
dant to  atate  radiation  oontrol  loqwction  of 
z-ray  ayatasna;  Mlnhigan  haa  had  a  pingsam 
of  thia  typa  alnfla  1S6B  aa  have  many  other 
piogreartrr  stataa  iaeludlng  Haw  Tork.  By 
moving  tta«  baatfl  statutory  contiol  from  stete 
to  fodaial  government  a  large  aource  of  reve- 
nue to  carry  out  the  radiation  control 
through  ragistamtlon  or  Uoanaa  feaa  would  be 
delotad.  Badiatton  contiol  for  pubilo  health 
would  be  aat  back  t^r  the  paaaage  of  thi^ 
act  in  my  oplnton  baaed  on  2&  yaara  of  ax- 
perianoe  in  thia  field. 

With  a  fbw  modlflcationa  S.  486  la  the  type 
of  legUdatlon  whtoh  would  be  helpful  to  cou- 
trol  the  human  element  of  public  radiation 
•xpoaure.  The  foUowlng  changee  are  aug- 
gsatad  for  mat  biU. 

Subpart  4.— Badiologio  Technicians: 

Chazige  to  TBCHHOUXMBTB  to  be  co:  - 
Bistent  with  wording  of  remaining  biU. 

Section  SOOO  (o) : 

Change  "tedhnleian"  to  "taohnologlat. 

Section  380H  (b)  line  0: 

.  nkedlcal  and  dental  tachnologlate. 
•  aim  ".  .  .  .  ity^«"»'  and  dantal  (radlo- 
io^)  taehnolaglBta,  ..."  bacauae  tha  term 
medical  technologiat  daatgnatea  a  B.A.  college 
degree  In  medical  taoholagy  which  haa  no- 
thing to  do  wiUx  radiation. 

"Limited  9-Bay  Technician  "  ahould  also  be 
included  to  provida  for  lioensiire  to  perform 
chest  and  eztremlty  radiography  In  private 
tn^witr^  oOoee  without  need  tor  knowledge  of 
more  elaborate  prooednrea.  Thia  provialaa  Is 
needed  for  physlciana  In  rural  areaa  that  are 
many  mllee  removed  from  the  naaraat  hoa- 
pltal. 

Section  3601: 

Should  ba  Section  3601 

Section  3601  (c)  line  16: 

".  .  .  .  or  more  atrlngent  standarda,"  Some 
provision  for  reciprocity  between  atetea 
shoiUd  be  Included  baaed  upon  minimum 
standarda  to  aUow  moblUty  of  tbe  work  fcooe 
between  stataa. 

SectKmSfiOZ  (C): 


'1 
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hMltt 


steta   or    prof  mi  ton  tl 

_^ Tbm  •«•*•  acsncy 

oowtoetlnc  u  aoUv*  radMogkNa 

ibOUld  IM  dfMl(B»tod  M  th« 


XT  U»  >«•«•>  «n  raqulrad  to  trnpUmimt 
auoh  A  DNcnm  for  "naUomd  ndtetloa 
Mtety  uid  iMOth"  Umm  oosUaboold  b*  100% 

fadwrmUy  nindadl 
8MtlfDna«0J  (»); 

^,Yy«^  tb«  tanniMlUt*  sttpcrTiclon 
o(  »  ndJotoclt  or  lloMMd  B.T."  would  mv- 
««iy  llmtt  x-ny  pnoUoa  In  prlTato  mwUcal 
^,4ft<»f  y>^  niso  «ua(nacUe  nuclaar  nudldne. 
M^iij  suoh  vBkam  Mooploy  OQly  <»>•  ■u<^  ^~ 
(Urtdusl  «Dd  would  not  luw  *  radloIagUt  or 
B.T.  for  Ti-1 — "'**  aupcrrlBlon.  Parbap*  Uils 
te  tha  Intent?  _ 

Tbaak  you  tat  tba  opportunity  to  oom- 
mant  on  ">*-  lagiaUtlon  If  I  can  ba  of  fuurtber 
Matetanca,  plaaaa  do  not  haaltate  to  contact 
ma  again. 

Slncaraly, 

XuuAU  or  IwuuaiaiAL  H«*i.tm 

Ajro  Am  PoLLimoM  Coxtbol 

D.  K.  Vaw  FABOwa,  Chief,  DM- 

tUM  of  HaMaHogioal  Health. 

Stats  or  MnntsaoTA. 
DsrumfKNT  or  Healtb, 
MinneaTpolia,  July  27, 1972. 

Bon.  XBWAaa  X.  Kocsi. 

1134  Lomgworth  Ogiee  Building. 

WaOttngUm,  D.C.  20515 

p-»«  8b:  In  reply  to  your  raeant  requ«et 
wa  oSar  tba  foDowlns  conunenta  oMiownlng 
tba  two  BUlB  which  relata  to  dlacnoatle  z- 
radlatton.  H.B.  15782  and  8. 4ae.  It  la  common 
knowladga  that  madleal  axpoanra  eonaUtutaa 
a  Urm  portion  of  tba  radiation  axpoaura  to 
tha  puUUe.  It  Is  alao  waU  known  that  tbia 
•xpoOTXxa  can  be  algnUleantiy  laducad  with 
proper  equipment  and  oparattng  teefanlquaa. 
ror  this  raaaon  It  aaama  naeaaaary  that  rag- 
^i^^wwM  oorarlnc  thaee  araaa  ahoold  exiat  and 
ba  anforoed.  ^ 

WW.  15781  propoeaa  to  charge  tha  Secretary 
at  HMIth.  Wucatloii,  and  Welftra  to  aatab- 
Uah  ataadarda  for  z-r«y  ■jiilemi  Wa  agree 
ttimt  atandarda  of  thla  nature  abonld  ba  pro- 
mnlgBtad  and  enforced,  m  Seetkm  8  of  the 
Bin  rafaranoa  la  made  to  a  program  of  tn^pao- 
tlon  wbaiaby  each  x-ray  ayatwm  la  tn^aaetad 
at  laaat  onea  arery  twelve  montta.  While  thU 
la  a  daatraUa  traquaitey,  tha  ta(*  la  fknnlda- 
ble.  The  ftmda  required  to  oonduet  each  a 
program  would  ba  aatronowrtnal  Kttharaoma 
aUooatlooa  at  funda  or  alteration  tn  tra- 
oueney  of  Inapaetlon  abould  be  oooatdorad. 
Another  paragraph  of  Saotton  S((c)(l)(a)) 
allowa  f»  up  to  a«  moaktha  tot  ommnHanca 
unlaaa  otherwlaa  ■paaiflad  for  a  partlenlar 
imlt.  That  would  aaam  Ineuiiatitant  with  tba 
raqulranMnt  teat  an  tnapeeMon  avary  13 
mnw^tw  In  Saotlon  S  a  portion  of  Section 
S38  A(d)  apeaka  to  tba  aala  and/or  tranafrr 
of  an  x-ray  syatam.  It  la  not  dear  If  thla 
indudea  tranadra  aoeh  aa  relocation  of  ofBcaa 
by  a  praetmoner  and  aala  fkvan  one  praeU- 
ttoaar  to  anoChar.  If  an  aoeh  tranaactloaa  are 
incttidad.  again  thla  wOl  requlra  uaiiimIiii 
amounta  of  time  If  normal  funetlanlng  la  not 

Saotiaa  4(a)  (6)  dafinaa  "^-ray  ayatam"  m 
tanxw  of  htiOMn  body  Irradiation.  la  thla  de- 
signed to  axctoda  x-ray  ayatana  uaad  by  yt- 
ertnarlanat  inaamadt  aa  oparatora  of  thaee 
systama  ara  exposed  It  woold  aaam  aa  If  they 
ought  alao  to  be  Indudad. 

While  tha  oonoapt  of  regulating  tha  per- 
formance and  Mia  or  transfer  of  aU  <Uag- 
noatle  x-ray  systems  is  sound,  the  regulation 
nxuat  at  tha  aama  time  be  enforceable.  It 
would  ba  mora  aSaetlve  to  bare  a  lam  strin- 
gant  r^pUatlon  that  la  enforced  than  a  mora 
T^'t^g""*  one  that  due  to  laA  of  tlma  or 
money  eannot  ba  enforced. 

S.  430  propoeM  to  eatabllah  minimum 
standards  and  crltarla  for  radiologic  tachnol- 


oglsta  education  and  training.  It  la  Tltal  for 
radiation  protection  that  radkilogle  taeh- 
nolcgteta  ba  Ci4>abla  of  operating  radiologie 
aqtilpment  and  employ  radiologic  jnathoda 
^th  mtnlmam  expoaura  to  tba  patlsnt.  Wa 
note  that  SaetloB  8(c)  of  tbm  mn  baa  rafar- 
ance  to  "any  paraon  who  operataa -radiologic 
equ^mant".  In  aoma  amaOer  cllnlea  and  pri- 
vate olllcea  i>eTsona  with  no  formal  training 
In  the  field  operate  x-ray  unlta.  Although 
the  Bill  doea  not  speak  to  this  directly,  la  thla 
an  attempt  to  eliminate  tbeee  untrained 
operators?  We  feel  that  such  oparatora 
should  be  eliminated  and  the  Bill  should  be 
so  worded  to  make  the  Intent  clear.  Some 
stetes  have  attempted  to  Include  licensed 
praetttlonen  among  those  required  to  dem- 
onstrate competence  through  some  type  of 
axamtnatkm.  It  ahould  ba  made  clear 
whether  or  not  this  group  Is  among  thoae 
laqnlred  to  demonstrate  competence  to  cti- 
taln  certification. 

No  provlBlon  has  been  written  mto  tha  BlU 
for  continued  education  and  training  for 
radlologM!  taehncAiglatB.  With  rapid  dvrelop- 
ment  of  new  machtnea  and  technlquM  It  Is 
vttal  that  technologtste  find  a  method 
through  which  they  can  oontlnuaUy  update 
themmlvea. 

Theee  commente  are  oSered  that  they  may 
be  ot  aaatatanca  m  your  mtroduction  of  these 
Bllla.  We  favor  this  taglslatlon.  but  feel  that 
aoma  modification  wlU  make  it  mora  accepte- 
ble  and  effective.  PlaaM  advlM  us  U  we  can 
be  of  further  assistance. 
Youn  vary  truly. 

WAaaxM  B.  Lawsom.  UJ>.. 
Secretory  and  Sxeeutive  Offloer. 

Mississim  Statx  Boasb  or  Bxaltb. 

Jackaon.  Mia*.,  July  28, 1972. 
Hon.  Edwakd  I.  Koch, 
Tka  Hotue  of  Hepreaentativet, 
Waahin^ton,  D.C.  20515 

Dbab  Sa:  Tour  letter  dated  July  10.  1072. 
baa  been  forwarded  to  me  and  I  have  been 
asked  to  submit  my  conunente  on  the  two 
bills.  Hit.  15733  and  8.  430. 

Section  350A.(a)  (1),  BiU  HJt.  16733,  stotea 
"Bach  x-ray  system  shall  be  inspected  at 
such  mtervals  ....  but  not  leM  frequently 
than  once  every  twelve  months."  The  fed- 
eral government  doM  not  have  enoiigh  quali- 
fied peraonnel  to  Ir^pect  all  x-ray  equipment 
t>ii«  frequently.  Some  tjrpe  of  contract  or 
agreement,  Including  financial  support, 
would  be  necessary  for  competent  Inapeetcrs 
In  tba  stetM  to  conduct  such  Inspections.  I 
would  object  to  federal  Inqiectora  perform- 
ing x-ray  Inspections  m  our  state  and  cer- 
telnly  then  would  ba  aoma  dlMgreemant  In 
atato  regtiUtlona  vs  federal  regulations. 

Tha  lasue  m  BiU  a  436  la  good;  however.  I 
do  not  feel  the  federal  govamment  could 
proparly  anfecea  tha  regulatlona  and  atand- 
arda laaaed  pursuant  to  Section  800H..  and 
certalzUy  I  object  to  the  federal  control  of 
onrrteulimi  m  educational  Inatallationa.  I 
feel  the  Uoensura  of  radiologic  technologlate 
can  be  controlled  In  the  stetes  by  a  profes- 
sional licensing  organization. 

Fleaae  adviw  If  I  can  furnish  you  with 
additional  tnformation  concerning  either  of 
the  above  two  bins. 
Sincerely, 

EDDtx  8.  Ttnan*. 
Supervisor,  Radiological  Health  Unit. 

Tks  DivmoM  or  Hkaijh  or  Misaoosx. 

Jafferaom  City.  Mo..  July  12.  1872. 

Bon.  BowAaa  L  Koch. 

Ji«presentattve,  J7tA  Diatrict  Congreaa  of  the 
United  Stotea  Houae  of  Hepreaentmtives, 
Waahintrton.  D.C.  20S15 
DsAs  RxpBxamTATivx  Koch:  Thla  wlU  ac- 
knowledge receipt  of  your  letter  dated  July 
10.  1973.  transmitting  coplM  of  H..a.   167S3 
and  S.  430.  Aa  requested.  I  have  had  tha  bUU 
raviewed  by  the  staff  of  the  Missouri  Dlvlalon 
of  Health  and  submit  the  following  commente 
for  your  consideration. 


It  la  ratlwr  dUteittt  to  •ralnsfea  I 
duttOB  ItTSI  wttbovt  a  ten  a(  tba  Act  Vm 
thla  am  anaB*.  Wa  baOava  that  tha  Bm  «m 
eatabllah  ataadaida  fW  x-ray 
mttt  ra^nlra  aa  toapactlaa  at  th— a  i 
liaiT  iTinr  t  ■  11 1 1  ■T-rtTfci  TMi  napMlliflHj 
tor  inapaetfi  aan  ha  ttftfUm  by  tMltaat  to 
any  atafea  or  poUtlBal  attbdhrMon.  w  hmn 
not  bean  aMa  to  dataamlna  If  this 
provlaion  appIlM  in  atetaa  tkat  have 
llahad  atandarda  mora  atrtngant  than  tha 
Federal  atandarda. 

Tha  maaoort  Badiatlon  Lmt  raqulrM  the 
raglatrattan  ot  aU  raittattwi  producing  davtsia 
and  matarlala  that  ara  not  oontroUad  or  1- 
censed  by  tha  Federal  Oovammant.  As  ■■- 
thorlaed  by  thla  law,  tha  Olvlrian  of  Hsaith 
Rglstara  x-ray  mafhinaa  and  naturally  oe- 
curlng  radloacttva  elamante  but  doM  nat 
register  radloaetlvw  iaotopM  Ilccnaed  and  di»- 
tributed  by  tha  Federal  Atom 
Commission. 

That  portion  of  BJt.  1B782  that  < 
standaida  for  x-ray  ajaf 
wwold.  to  soaaa  extaait.  di^Uaata  and 
biy  pr»«mpt  tha  Mlaaontl  Laar  Z  haUava  that 
the  present  miaoarl  Law  U  adequate  to  pn- 
tact  tha  pubue  from  irein  radiation.  BJt. 
1A783  wotdd  bo  o<  p«ite«»al  banaflt  to  tks 
pnbtie  in  tlwm  atatm  ttiat  do  not  regulate 
radiation  pmdnrtng  davlOM  and  would  also 
be  of  benefit  to  tha  equipment  manufactur- 
ets  through  tha  devolopmant  of  unUom 
standarda. 

8.  43g  astebllshaa  national  atandarda  for 
tba  training  and  lioansura  of  ndiologte  t 
nologiatB.  Tha  State  of  Ifflaaniirl 
praaantty  IloanM  or  ragnlata  thla 
although  biUa  to  aaeampUah  this  hasa 
introduced  during  aaratal  of  tha 
lattve  a— tona  Tha  ap^IlmtlflB  ot 
radiation  to  humane  for  dtagnnatlB  or  i 
peutle  purpoam  la  perfoanad  in 
under  tha  diraetioa  o<  liffanaad  practttionaw 
of  the  healing  arte.  It  la  also  undaratood  that 
eatabUatmtanta  aiKl  inatitutiona  wlMaa  this 
U  pert  ormad  hava  adopted  sBinlmuB 
lor  training  and  Biparlaiina  at 
radKAogle  teehnologlata.  I  am  not  aarara  of 
any  t— ^--—  In  tha  State  ot  Mlaannri  whan 
tha  lack  of  atato  training  ataadaida  and  atata 
Ueansura  baa  reaultad  tn  harm  ta  tha  pukUe. 

I  apprecUte  thla  opportunl^  to  aolmit 
commente  cm  them  two  biUa. 
Slnoerely, 

HxaiBtT  B.  Doicxx.  MX>,^ 

MHnctof* 

Stats  or  Moitxaka. 

Statx  DsPASTiaDR  or  Health 
AHD  XwvnoiniXirTAi.  Scmacxs. 
Helena.  Jfenf..  JiOy  21.  If72. 
Bepreeantottve  bwAxa  I.  Koch, 
1134  Umgtaorth.  Of/lee  Building. 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Ckas  BxrasanrrATivs  Koch  :  I  have  recently 
iwvtewwl  Senate  Bin  430.  "Badlation  Beelth 
and  Safety  Act  at  1071"  and  Bourn  et  Bv 
raaentattvm  Bin  15788  "X-Bay  System  Badte- 
tkm  Oontiot  Act  of  1073"  and  taal  that  the 
following  commente  are  in  osttar: 

A.  SenaU  Bitt  420: 

Seetfon  J«eH(») 

It  is  essential  that  a  provlalcm  be  made  ta 
license  a  technician  w^io  would  ba  quaUflsd 
to  perform  limited  radiogrH>hle  procedurM 
such  M  radiographing  extramltim  and  ebaata. 
In  many  rural  araaa  It  U  hnpoaalMa  to 
acquira  a  fully  qualified  radldngle  tech- 
ndoglat.  If  no  provlilaB  la  mada  in  thla  aot 
to  lleenM  t^^f^''*^"^  to  perform  limited  rar 
dlographlo  prooedurea,  tha  quality  of  medi- 
cal cara  in  many  rural  araaa  wUl  deteriorate 
and  emergency  medical  cara  wiU  become  al- 
most non-existent. 

Section  360I(.g) 

A  provision  shovdd  be  made  In  this  section 
for  the  Secretary  to  provlda  funding  on  a 
^nt<"^«"g  basla  to  aaatet  states  in  maintain- 
ing a  licensing  program  for  radiologic  tech- 
nologiste. 
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f^SUTiSr  to  find  a  definition  of  tha 
iJL^TJceneed  medical  practitioner."  Dom 
t^tffm  apply  «mly  *<>  phyaldana,  or  is  It 
I^MBt  to  indude  aU  mamben  ot  the  healing 

"lllu  Act  dOM  not  make  any  imnrlslan  to 
that  the  "Ueensed  medical  practt- 
is  competent  to  perform  radiologic 
jtie  or  tharapautlc  proeaduree.  "U- 
__^  medical  practittonera"  ahould  alao  be 
^uniiTrt  to  perform  radiologic  procodurea.  If 
iT'llcaoaed  medical  practitioner"  Is  not  U- 
aiBatd  to  perform  radlcdoglc  procedurM.  be 
^lould  be  restricted  to  only  preseriWnff  such 
BTOoedurM. 
B.  Hoioe  BiU  15732: 

H  n  dtflieult  to  conq>rehend  the  chaos  that 
fwolte  if   a  bin    such   aa   this   should   be 


fMeral  agenclM  should  rMtrlct  their 
(ctlvitlM  In  such  areas  as  Mtebllshlng  per- 
^gaaaoa  standaida  to  the  control  of  manu- 
beturers  of  new  equ^ment. 

faderal  agenciM  should  not  be  involved 
m  the  lnq?ectlon  of  x-ray  equipment  in  loca- 
H,.^  other  than  federal  InstltuUons  and 
ttls  function  could  be  better  handled  If  con- 
tacted to  the  StetM. 

rot  any  agency  to  Inspect  each  x-ray  unit 
at  a  frequency  of  not  lem  than  once  each 
tstf v«  months  is  absurd.  Poaalbly  fluwoecopM 
and  therapeutic  equipment  ahould  be  In- 
iptf^  this  often,  but  then  Is  no  need  to 
taMpect  radiographic  equipment  at  this 
frsqusncy. 

I  urge  you  to  suj^ort  Senate  BiU  436  with 
■wdiflcations  such  aa  I  have  suggested,  and 
I  alao  uiga  you  to  take  aU  poMlble  action 
ta  defeat  Boum  BiU  16783. 
Ra^eetfuUy, 

LaBST   L.   IiLOTD, 

Hetath  Phyaieiat, 
Badiologieal  Health  Program. 


Tbx  Crrr  or  Nxw  Yobk, 
CioirmsainwBB  o»  Hxalth, 

July  28.  1972. 
Baa.  Edwabd  I.  Koch. 

VJ.  Mepreaentative.  17th  Congreaaional  DU- 

triet.  New  York,  1134  Longtoorth  Office 

Building.   Washington.   D.C.   20515. 

Dbab  Bxfbbbshtativb  Koch:  Thank  you  for 

the  opportunity  to  fbrward  commente  for 

Joaqth  A.  Cimino.  KJ3..  U.PM..  Commla- 

ilooar  of  Health,  on  your  bin,  HJt.  15733.  and 

on  fltn^VT  Jennlnga  Bandotph's  blU,  8.  436, 

idiicfa  you  an  oonaldartng  introducing  in  the 

BouM  of  BepaaeentotlTea.  Doctor  amino  la 

away  on  vacation. 

I  have  the  foilowing  commente  on  S.  436: 

1)  This  Is  an  axeeUent  biU  and,  in  my 

oplQion.  worthy  of  your  support,  since  it  wlU 

stimulate   the   uniform,   safe   regulation  of 

radletogle  techncAogy  throughout  the  TTnlted 


3)  I  would  prefw  to  amend  Section  SOO 
H(a)  by  r!*»*ngiTig  une  n  to  read,  "medical 
and  dental  practltionan.  Such  criteria  and". 
Dentiste  abould  alao  receive  adequnte  traln- 
h«  as  part  ot  tbdr  regular  profeeaional 
aefaool  curriculum. 

5)  I  recommend  changing  the  eecond  sen- 
tanm  of  Section  860H(b).  atarting  on  line  0. 
to  read.  "Such  oHterla  and  minimum  stand- 
ards may  distinguish  between  vaxioua  typM 
of  radiologic  teehnologlata,  including  medi- 
cal and  dental  tetimologista.  radlaUon 
therapy  teehnologlata.  nuclear  medicine 
teehncdogists,  pboto-roantgan  terhnMans 
and  technologlata-in-tralning." 

4)  m  S6QH(e),  line  3,  I  beUeve  the  aecond 
word  was  intended  to  be  "reriae"  Instead  of 
"devlM". 

6)  I  would  like  to  reword  line  17  of  Section 
SOOI(e)  to  read,  "State  and  the  Secretary 
■hall  take  the  neoeasary  steps  to  aasun  en- 
foreement  of  his   miTvinmim   standards   for 


training  and  llcenaora.  If  tlM 
mlnea  that  such". 

0)  I  would  prafw  to  aMhar  tnetoda  a 
dafinltlaa  ot  "mr^iri^  praetitlonar"  to  qpadfy 
aU  mambsra  of  tha  haaling  arte  who  an  to 
be  allowad  tha  naa  of  x-my,  by  vtrtua  ot 
their  pti3<walowsl  Ueanaea,  or  to  avthorlm  tha 
Secretary  to  davtfop  aoeh  a  definition. 

7)  It  la  fait  that  aeetion  800  J(a)  ahould 
be  reworded,  beginning  with  line  10.  to  read, 
"he  la  a  lioenaad  madleal  praeUtionar,  Uoanaad 
dentiat.  a  Ueanaad  dantal  hyglanlat,  or  hoida 
a  vaUd  lieenm  laaued  aoeordlng  to  tha  atand- 
arda promulgated  under  Section  800  B(b) 
and  la  under  the  superviaion  of  a  radiologist 
or  lloMisad  radiologie  technologist." 

I  have  tha  foUowing  oonmMnta  on  H.B. 
16733: 

1)  It  to  recommended  that  "twelve"  be 
changed  to  "twenty-four"  in  the  last  Una  of 
Section  SSeA(a)(l).  Annual  Inspections  for 
aU  inatellatlnna  an  not  warranted. 

3)  Tba  provtolona  of  Section  saBA(d)(l) 
an  too  burdanaoma.  even  though  8e0A(d) 
(3)  oould  lighten  the  effect.  It  would  be  pra<- 
crable  to  change  a60A(d)(l)  to  merely 
requin  notlflcatlon  of  aala  or  transfer  of  aU 
Z-ray  systems,  new  or  used.  Section  850A(d) 
(3)  could  then  be  deleted. 

3)  Thto  bin  Is  considered  very  piugjuMlve 
since  It  eataUlahM  uniform  minimum  stand- 
arda for  equipment  exiating  prior  to  the  la- 
suanoe  of  any  primary  standard,  allaan  for 
selective  local  um  of  more  stringent  stand- 
arda and  alao  permlte  the  continuance  of 
State  and  Local  Z-ray  regulatory  programa. 

I  beUeve  the  above  commente,  if  incorpo- 
rated. WlU  darlfy  and  imi«ove  featurM  ot 
thme  bUla  and  alao  produce  greater  flexibility 
in  ^plication  Thank  you  again  for  this  op- 
portunity to  comment. 
Slnoerely  youn, 

Alait  J.  Oima. 
Acting  Commiaaioner 

Stats  or  Ksw  Tome. 
DrrABTiam  or  Health, 
Albany.  N.Y..  Juty  19. 1972. 

Hon.  &>WABB  I.  Koch. 

Congreaa  of  the  United  Stotea.  Houae  of  Bep- 

reaentottcea.  1134  Longworth  OJIee  Bund- 
ing. Woahtngtom.  DX:. 

DKAB  BSPEEBMTATITB  KocH!  RrfXowlng  an 
our  commente  on  the  two  bills,  S.  436  and 
HJl.  15783  which  you  sent  to  us. 

1.  8.  42t 

Thla  la  ganaraUy  a  good  bm.  However,  we 
do  have  otM  laawiTatlnw  ooneamlng  tha  fact 
that  tha  two-year  standard  ot  education  for 
aU  radlolagie  tertinnlnglste  Is  not  spaclflraHy 
incorpontad  into  tha  Uw.  As  you  may  know, 
then  haa  been  aoma  talk  In  faror  at  the  frag- 
mentation <tf  radltrioglc  tar.hnnlngy  through 
special  and  Umttad  UeanaM  (for  asampi*.  the 
kiod^  Bin  praparad  I9  tha  Burenu  of 
logical  Baalth-FDJL).  Siaoe  tha  "Modal 
Bin"  appaaw  to  haw  atrong  support  In  tba 
Bureau  of  Badkdogleal  Baalth  Servieaa- 
VJiJk.,  whidt  moat  Ukaly  would  artmlnlatar 
S.  436.  after  enactment.  w«  brieve  aoma  atapa 
abould  be  taken  to  aaCeguwd  againat  frag- 
mantotloB  of  ratUologlc  tachaolocy  Into  an 
unllmitad  number  of  catagsrlaaL 

Tha  way  sao  H  (b)  la  praaantly  wxlttan.  in- 
cioding  tba  tarma  "radiation  therapy  tech- 
nologiste.  nuclear  t^^'^"*  technologists, 
photo-roentgen  tanhntrtan".  it  may  be  poa- 
Bibla  by  ite  Implication,  to  limit  categorim- 
tlon  to  the  terma  listed.  Bowavar.  wa  beileva 
It  to  important  to  safeguard  against  thto  by 
Incorporating  appropriate  wording  Into  the 
law  itaelf .  The  following  to  a  auggastad  re- 
wordiE«  of  Section  860  H  (a)  and  Section 
SOO  H  (b)  in  whiai  tha  adrtltinnal  worda  to 
be  Inaerted  an  undeiiinad. 

"The  Secretary  shall,  m  aoon  as  praetlca- 
bto.  but  Xkot  later  than  one  year  after  tha  date 
at  anactmant  of  the  BartUtlon  Baalth  and 
Safety  Act  of  1971.  develop  and  iHua  to  the 
Statm  criteria  and  mmtmiim  standards  for 


ahaU  be  pub- 


aeeraditatina  at 

\afoti 
durmttam  tar  tha  training  of 
loglo  taeliaolagtota  ami  r^  "*—**-'  erttarla  far 
adueatloa  laatttutloaa  aoodnetlng  programa 
for  tha  training 
Ooch  crltarla  aad 
Uahad  in  tha  FMlar 

"(b)  Tha  Saeretary  ahall.  m  aoon  m  prac- 
ticable, (ate)  but  not  later  than 
after  the  date  of  anaetflaant  of  tha ) 
Health  and  SaSety  Act  of  1071. 
taaua  to  tha  Statm  crltarla  and  minimum 
standaida  far  Ueansura  of  radfailngtr  taeh- 
noiogiBts.  ami  such  other  advtea  and  aaaiat- 
anca  m  ha  daama  naeaaaary.  BnA  criteria 
M)d  BobUmum  -*«~*— ««-  may  dlatinguiah  be- 
tween madlnal  and  dantal  radloiofie  taeh- 
nologiate.  radiation  therapy  tecbnologlste, 
nuclear  medldne  teehnologiste.  and  tecb- 
nolagtote-m-training.  but  ahoU  eatobHah  no 
otiter  eotegoriea  for  Ueenaure  of  mediool  ra- 
diologie teOinologiaU  with  leaa  than  tw> 
years  of  trstefny  sxoept  for  peraona  already 
tn  the  prmetiee  of  radiologie  taehnolopy  tn  a 
State  prior  to  the  mdopttom  of  aueh  atand- 
arda. Bvdx  critOTto  and  atandarda  ahaU  be 
publtobed  ta  tha  Fadanl  Baglater." 

White  w«  would  be  mora  eomf  ortable  with 
a  "tighter"  biU  amenitod  along  tha  linm  sug- 
gMted  above,  vra  ballava  Sj430  iImbiiis  an- 
doraemMit.  ainoe  it  to  ta  tha  public  tatareat. 

3.  HJt.  15722 

The  (»e  baste  objactioD  wa  have  to  thto 
bUl  to  that  it  to  slanted  towarda  federal, 
rather  than  state,  control.  At  tha  praeant 
time,  about  47  statM,  mrlndtag  Maw  Teak, 
have  radkdogioal  health  pragmaaa.  Probably, 
many  of  them  an  not  m  affaetfra  m  thay 
should  ba.  whkft  may  ba  aa  adaquate  )uatlfl- 
catloa  for  federal  legtolation  ta  thto  arm. 
Howarar,  amiirlng  tba  safety  of  BMdlaal  x- 
ray  equipment  ahould  ramata  baatoally  a 
state,  rather  than  fadaml.  iMpuiisnmUj. 

Farfaapa  a  afaanga  could  ba  Eiade  that 
would  make  thto  bUl  aeeaptahia  to  aU  atatm 
vrith  nadldogiml  Baalth  Programa.  Tha  fed- 
eral legialatloa  ahould  only  praact'fca  aaini- 
mum  atandarda.  and  than  gt<n  tlM  individual 
atatm  tha  right  to  aataWMi  their  cam  pro- 
grama niaating  or  ■iiipaMliig  tHam  atandarda. 
Thto  would  apply  for  both  tha  aqutpsaant  it- 
self and  for  tha  frequency  of  taspartlnrt  of 
tha  equipment. 

While  we  btileva  that  x-ray-predaelag 
equipment  ta  a  hoapttal  x^ay  dapartmmt 
should  ba  liMiMctad  at  laaat  onoa  amry  13 
monttto.  aoma  other  typm  need  not  ba  ta- 
^wetad  M  oftan.  For  aiampla,  It  waaU  prob- 
ably ba  aitrrwttT  for  a  dantal  mitt  ta  a 
dantlsta  oAm  to  ba  Inspertad  only  onoa  svary 
two  or  thiaa  yaazs. 

Tha  federal  lagialatioM  rttouid  only 
vide  for  diraet  In^toctlon  by  BBW  in 


when  atatm  do  not  or  eannot  1 
their  own  programa  whleh  meet  tha  minimum 
federal  atandartto.  Tnstmrt  of  tha  bm  hnvlng 
a  "may"  provtakm  to  dtfagate  federal  author- 
ity to  statm  or  contiaet  with  ■ialm.  it  abould 
bava  a  "rtiaU"  provtoton  giving  statm  pri- 
mary authority  aad  reiagating  naldaal  au- 
thority to  tha  federal  goaamaiant  only  in 
thoae  caaaa  ahsie  statm  do  net  maet  tbair 
obllgatlona  under  tha  law.  (Thto  would  be 
aimlar  to  8.  436  ta  ite  ^iproaoh  to  thto 
proliiam.) 

We  would  ateo  siigiiist  that  Section  860A 
(b)  ba  t-irr~*«^  to  laad  m  foUowa  (added 
parte  Badarllnad): 

(b)  The  Baeratmy  ikaU  pcaaerfba  ngnla- 
tkma  raqoinng  tha  um  oC  adeguafs  jUtraflon, 
eolHaaaMaf  deateat.  and  pn«asUva 
(bielndU«  gonadal  ahtoMa  in 
IMrtate  caam)  for  penons  ninlai gulag 
ncau  or  treatment  by  means  ot  an  x-ray 
systanL 

We  alao  suggest  that  thto  MB  ba  expanded 
to  tadnda  tha  foUowing  additional  para- 
graphs tinder  Soetlon  SSOA: 

"The  Secretary  shaU  preacrlbe  regulations 
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th»m»at 
:  iwiiiiiiii^[  tba 

■otav  «Mna^  or  trartBiMt  by  ■MUM  «  An 
x-mr  afttma  nmr  »•  ttnetty  vpoMd  to  tbm 
prtaury  ».niy  bwiw  " 

-TIM  DBuitary  aball  px«aerlte  ravolathiiis 
■ettlnc  forth  m**'*'"*'  standards  for  tb«  op- 
•rattoa  of  z-tmy  ay«t«niB  In  tli*  umb  of: 
BtraotonJ  f»««»»«W"g  paraonnel  monttortsg. 
pwiiMlH  ndlatton  •arrays.  pstmlsslUs  obcu- 
patlonal  doaa.  permlaslbls  doM  In  unoon- 
troDod  «r««s,  tiM  posting  of  radiation  signs, 
tba  waailBg  of  protaettT*  gloysa  and  protao- 
«▼•  aprons,  rsatrletloas  on  ponons  prsaent 
in  an  x-tay  room  during  a-iay  •xposura.  the 
nporttiv  ot  tadlatlan  aoeldanta.  and  the  dos- 
ignatloa  at  radlatlan  aaf sty  omoara." 

•Tha  Baeratary  shall  prsserltM  rsgulatlons 
requiring  that  naaulaeturars  of  x-ray  fltan 
used  in  x-ray  systems  designate  on  the  film 
paekage  the  speed  of  the  film  and  any  such 
other  information  as  may  be  requlrwl." 

If  yon  need  any  further  information  or 
yo«i  feri  we  oan  htip  In  any  way,  please  do 
not  bedtate  to  contact  as. 
ainoeraly  yours, 

HOWAXO  I..  aOLBMAH. 

Director. 

WTATW    or    NOKTH    Cjlroluia,    I*- 
rAancorr  o»  Humaw  RsaouxcBa. 

8TATB  BOABO  OF  HXAI,TH, 

Raleigh.  N.C..  July  27. 1972. 

HCSL  Bbwab*  I.  KOCB. 

Hi*  Lomgworth  O^lce  Butlding. 

Vaa>i<n#to».  DH.  2051  i 

Dmw  BapaaaaMTATivx  Koch:  In  response  to 
yoor  July  10,  1073  request  I  have  ancloaed 
ilrtaltT'  eomments  regarding  HJL  16732. 
Nosth  Garcdlna  has  an  aggresslTS  radlaUon 
eontral  program  and  I  am  pleased  that  o\ir 
ooomanU  have  been  sought  In  this  matter. 

wa  UTSa  would  completely  imdeimlne 
the  aCeetlTaness  of  our  ongoing  program 
If  the  result  la  Pederal  Inspectors  enforcing 
Pbdscal  Regulations  in  North  Carolina  X-ray 
Tsrtlltlas  Howerer,  I  am  confident  that  un- 
neoessary  diagneatlo  x-radUUon  can  be  slg- 
nlfloa&Uy  reduoed  In  North  Carolina  U  ade- 
quate funtts  are  attached  to  this  bill  and 
full  authority  is  delegated  to  Implement  this 
Important  program  at  the  State  leveL 

Tou  also  requested  my  views  regarding 
fttrm^'^  Randolph's  bill  designated  as  8.  426. 
This  is  a  program  that  I  feel  could  be  more 
efreettrely  implemented  at  the  Federal  leyel. 
Although  the  Intent  of  thU  bUl  Is  sound, 
I  am  not  confident  that  licensure  of  tech- 
nVfftAHA  ta  the  most  e«<momlcal  approach.  In 
addition.  It  would  eeem  Inconsistent  to  re- 
quire a  specified  level  of  training  and  ex- 
perience for  radlologle  technologlste  and 
■■empt  other  operatkma  a<  diagnostic  X-ray 
equlpensnt  from  Uoensura.  At  the  present 
tlaia  the  North  OaroUna  State  Board  of 
Health  could  not  aeeept  the  responsibility 
to  imp'trv— *  this  Mil  without  fuU  financial 
support  from  the  Federal  government. 

Thank  you  for  providing  thla  opportunity 
to  share  say  views  with  you. 
Slncertiy  yours. 

Jacob  Koomkm.  US)..  UJPSL. 

State  Bealth  Director. 

coMKXNTS  >xaAaonca  ax.  istss 
rm.T  as,  leva 

1.  Sec.  a.  Section  S8e(a)  (6)  (A)  appears  to 
provide  a  workable  solirtlon  to  orderly  up- 
grade existing  x-ray  syatema.  It  is  esaentlal 
to  provide  the  flexlbtUty  to  eaacapt  osrtaln 
syatems  from  particular  standards  and  also 
have  tlte  capability  to  preacrlbe  interim  re- 
qxxii  ementa. 

3.  "nte  twelve  mraith  inspection  frequency 
required  by  Section  S60A(a)  (1)  is  not  effi- 
cient nae  of  manpower  or  expenditures.  In 
North  Carolina  tba  ooat  of  providing  a  oom- 
pllanca  pragimm  on  thla  baals  would  roqutra 


_  oae  mOlloB  teUan  per  ymt.  A 

variety  of  InqMctlon  programa  oould  ba  da- 
velopad  whWh  an  as  eflaettve  aad  extremely 
BkOia  aoonosDleBl  than  i  ipsa  tart  *— "~'  la- 
spaettoM  of  amy  x-ray  system.  For  essmpla. 
prlorttr  InapacttoB  ayateasa  baaed  apoB  atroog 
IntaUlCBnaa  data  ata^  be  a  mate  reaannaWa 
approaoh.  atattotlcal  aaiapMng  teehnlqaaa  for 
oertaln  dassaa  of  x-ray  sjaMimi  may  be  eSac- 
ttvety  used  to  detarmtna  thatr  adheianee  to 
standards  and  Identify  problem  areaa.  For 
tbeae  reaaooa  the  inapaotlon  periodicity 
should  be  left  to  the  dlecretlon  of  the 
Secretary. 

3.  The  efficacy  of  using  protective  shields 
during  particular  dlagooatlc  radiographic  eoc- 
amlnaUons  as  caUed  tor  by  Section  360(A) 
(b)  la  well  documented.  However,  it  is  vir- 
tually Impossible  to  regulate  certain  stand- 
ards of  mt^*«*'  practioe.  In  this  Instanna  a 
ftl'nl'^1  evaluation  1b  necessary  to  determine 
when  such  shields  are  approfnlate  and  how 
they  ahould  be  used.  This  U  an  area  where 
affective  educational  programs  stuwld  be  Im- 
plemsnted  in  lieu  of  regulatory  programs.  To 
ba  oonsbstent  with  this  philosophy  the  defini- 
tion ot  **x-ray  systema"  ahould  be  modified  to 
delete  reference  to  protective  shields. 

4.  The  compliance  procedures  contained 
within  Section  368(A)  (c>  (1)  do  not  provide 
the  Secretary  with  sdequaU  fiexlbUlty.  The 
twenty-four  month  period  is  Indeed  a  realtsttc 
upper  time  limit  for  achieving  compliance, 
but  it  Is  cumbersome  to  require  the  Secre- 
tary to  demonstrate  an  Imminent  hazard  be- 
fore prescribing  a  shorter  period.  It  arould 
also  appear  to  conflict  with  the  twelve  month 
inspection  frequency.  The  compliance  pro- 
cedures should  be  left  to  the  dlecretlon  of 
the  Secretary  with  only  minimal  guidance 
provided  by  the  Bill. 

6.  Section  350(A)  (d)  (1)  requires  that  each 
person  who  offers  to  sell,  or  transfer  an  x-ray 
system  must  receive  prior  approval  from 
the  Secretary.  A  more  effective  mechanism 
may  be  to  require  Lioenaure  of  these  persons. 
Such  Uoensore  would  ensure  that  these  per- 
sona understand  the  requirements  of  the 
standards  and  have  the  training,  experience 
and  equipment  to  properly  assemble,  install 
and  service  their  particular  x-ray  systems. 
Development  of  such  legislation  is  currently 
under  ccknslderatlon  in  North  Carolina. 

6.  It  would  be  unfair  to  require  nationwide 
x-ray  system  manufacturers  to  produce 
equipment  that  would  fully  meet  different 
standards  for  different  states.  It  would  appear 
that  these  manufacturers  would  have  to  de- 
sign all  equipment  to  meet  the  moat  stringent 
standards.  For  this  reason  the  current  lan- 
guage of  "identical  to"  In  Section  SdOF  of  the 
act  should  remain. 

7.  The  most  crucial  requirement  for  ful- 
filling the  Intent  of  thla  proposed  BUI  U  to 
provide  adequate  appropriations.  If  the  state 
should  accept  the  full  delegation  of  author- 
ity provided  by  this  BUI  without  receiving 
accompanying  funds  to  establiah  the  needed 
oomprehenslva  programs  to  discharge  these 
duties  no  real  progrsaa  can  be  made.  The  Mtly 
effective  approach  is  at  the  state  or  local 
level.  An  estimated  thirty-mlUlon  dollars  per 
year  would  be  needed  for  all  states  to  ade- 
quately fulfill  the  Intent  of  thta  BiU  if  the 
comments  listed  above  are  incorporated. 

Stats  or  Omo. 
DzpAmcXNT  or  Rkalth, 

Julf  24.  1973. 

Hon.  Edwako  I.  KocR, 

1134  Lonftoorth  Office  BufUUng, 

WasMnfton,  D.O.  tOSlS 

DKAX  OoiroKaaicAit  Koch:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  10.  We  appreciate  the 
opportunity  of  commenting  on  HJl.  1B782 
and  S.  426. 

I  have  asked  Mr.  James  C.  Wynd.  my 
engineer  In  charge  of  the  radi<dogleaI  unit 
of  the  Ohio  Department  of  Health,  to  ex- 
press his  views  and  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 


»irt  «tt- 


of  a  memorandum  whldi  ha  In 
tan  to  n*.  I  kara  rattaw»<  kli 
tlM  leglaiattoa  aad  flad  ttet  I  aailn 
with  Ilia  TlawK, 

rrn  awa  Mr.  Wyad  wmiM  k* 
to  any  further  quastiona  your  staff' 
taava  ngardlBg  angpiattnin  for 
of  iriUch  we  aia  not  awam. 

We  are  itleaaad  to  suppcat  botk  HJl.  um 
and  8.  43S  with  the  proguaad  modlfloattaa. 

Bast  wlshas. 

Sincerely  youia. 

Joax  W.  CaamtAw,  ILD.. 

iMraetoro/ireattk. 

Knoloatira. 

Ohio  DxPAXTMxirr  or  Rxaitk  Uxacoaanavii 

jwtT  ifi,  wn. 

To:  John  W.  Cashman,  Director  of  Hsatth. 
From:  James  C.  Wynd.  Bngineer-ln-Ohaifa, 

Radiological  Health  Unit. 
Subject:  Comments  on  H.R.  1S732  and  8.  4M 

as  per  letter  from  Reprseentatlve  Koch 

of  New  Tork. 

■a.  isTsa 

RJt.  16732  would  aooompUsb  the  fcfllowii^ 
with  respect  to  diagnostic  and  therapeutle 
X-ray  systems: 

1.  Extend  to  existing  X-ray  systems,  within 
30  months,  the  performance  standards  estab- 
lished by  HBW  for  nawtjr  momi/aettcred 
X-ray  systems  under  the  present  authority 
of  Section  368  of  the  Public  Health  Bervtee 
Act. 

2.  Make  mandatory  the  periodic  inspection 
(every  13  months)  at  aU  X-ray  systems, 
either  by  HKW  or,  subject  to  aiq>roval  of  ths 
Secretary  of  HKW  and  poaalbiy  throogh  eos- 
tracts,  by  State  or  local  agendas. 

3.  Require  the  Secretary  at  HXW  to  pre- 
scribe regulations  requiring,  as  approprlats, 
the  use  ot  protective  ahields  (presumably 
gonadal)  for  persons  undergoing  X-ray  dlag- 
uoeXa  ot  treatment. 

Proposed  performance  standards  for  new 
diagnostic  X-ray  systems  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Federal  Register.  The  standards 
wUl  vply  to  diagnostic  X-ray  systems  and 
components  manufactured  and/or  assembled 
after  one  year  following  puUlcatlon  of  the 
performance  standards  in  their  final  form 
(which  should  occur  any  time  now) . 

To  bring  existing  dlagnoetic  X-ray  systenu 
up  to  these  standards  would  in  many  cases 
be  quite  exi>enslve  and  In  some  cases  Im- 
practicable or  ImpoBsIble.  Nevertheless,  this 
requirement  together  with  ttie  requirement 
tat  patient  sliitidlng  should  effect  a  signi- 
ficant reduction  in  patient  X-ray  doee.  A  side 
benefit  would  be  to  stimulate  the  present 
trend  toward  discontinuing  X-ray  faculties 
In  physicians'  private  crfBces  with  referral 
of  patients  to  more  efficient  hospital  radi- 
ology departments  for  X-ray  diagnosis  and 
treatment. 

My  only  serious  criticism  of  the  bin  Is  the 
stipulation  m  proposed  Sec.  360A.  (a)(1), 
lines  8  through  16.  page  3,  making  It  manda- 
tOTy  that  all  X-ray  systems  be  inspected^ 
intervals  not  less  frequent  than  once  every 
twelve  months.  Such  an  inspection  program 
would  require  a  huge  staff  or  skilled  person- 
nel and  for  many  types  of  X-ray  systems 
would  t>e  entirely  unvrarranted  onoe  it  hss 
been  determined  that  ttM  aystems  comply 
with  the  applicable  staadarda.  If  a  manda- 
tory tnapectlon  freqvKney  la  to  be  stipulated 
in  the  bUI,  it  should  be  more  like  34  or  30 
months,  especially  in  view  at  the  fact  that 
the  bill  permits  operation  of  an  X-ray  sys- 
tem for  up  to  34  montha  wltbont  modifiea- 
tlon  after  the  owner  haa  been  notlfled  that 
the  system  doea  not  comply  with  standards. 
a.  4  IS 
S.  426  would  require  the  Secretary  of  HBW 
to  establish  and  laane  to  tba  Stetea  minimum 
radiation  heidth  and  safety  criteria  and 
standards  tac: 
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tt'^ttotTFyaaw  of  tba 

^^wd  rn-^~*-  (or  vttblm 
at  tbia 

2f!S*SS^~^rtira|ipl»  in  tba*  «S«^ 
8.  ^also  auitoortaaa  tba  eaeratar7  or  KBW 

*°il)  M^fc"  graata  to  tba  Btatea  tor  vp  to 
tm-thlrda  of  tba  teat  year  and  ona-tblsd 
fli  the  second  year  ooaucfplanniag.  aaratog- 
iDg  or  establlshiag  progiaiaa  to  carry  o^  tte 
^2poaaa  at  tba  lta'1"*''"  Haaltb  and  8af<*y 

^Lotini.  .     ... 

(3)  Mak*  granta  t»  adueatlenal  lastlta- 
♦v-M  to  oaxry  out  tba  paupoaaa  at  tba  Badla- 
tkm  BMOtb  aad  BUttCf  Act  of  197J. 

Hm  bUl  wankl  make  H  unlawtal  ft*  an 
•ducatkmal  tastltutkA  aot  aoeradtted  by  the 
SMsetary  or  a  State  to  aontfuet  tralabig  of 
mdlologlc  technologisU  and  would  make  it 
nnawful  fbr  aa  bidtvianal  to  aipp^i  radiation 
to  «  human  for  dlagnnala  er  therapy  unlass 
)M  is  a  licensed  msdloal  practitioner,  a  U- 
oenaed  dentist,  a  Uoanaad  dental  hyglMUat.  or 
s  llosnaad  radiologic  technologUt  (or  tech- 
nologlst-ln-tralnlng) . 

The  staff  of  the  Radiological  Health  Unit 
have  long  observed  that  it  does  UtUa  good  to 
isqutre  X-ray  equipment  to  meet  safaty 
■tandards  if  the  persons  rising  the  equipment 
are  not  trained  and  motivated  to  use  ^It  prop- 
«ly,  8. 436  aboulit  toanl*  in  markad  liaf«ova- 
ment  in  the  oparatlon  of  X-ray  equipment 
for  dlagnoala  and  therapy  arith  minimal  ex- 
posure to  patient  and  operator  and  the  re- 
quirements of  8.  436  muat  ba  oonaldarad 
naaonahle  in  view  of  the  fact  that  several 
Btatea  have  already  voluntarily  adopted  such 
tequlxements. 

Bcoominen4afion 

It  is  tecomntandad  that  the  Ohio  Depart- 
ment of  Health  Indicate  support  for  both 
HA.  16732  and  8.  436  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  provisloii  in  HJL  167SS  for  wia»Aa- 
toTf  periodic  inspectkm  of  all  X-ray  systems 
be  deleted  or  that  the  mandatory  Inspectlnn 
tiequency  be  changed  from  at  least  once 
every  twelve  months  to  at  least  once  every 
M  months.  The  Secretary  of  HEW  eould  pac- 
ify more  frequent  lnq>ectlonB  for  X-ray 
systems  ^miignart  a  high  InqMctlon  priority. 

OKLAHoau  Statx  DBPAxnixMT  or  Hkalth. 

OkloAoma  Ctty.  Okla..  Jvly  25. 1872. 
Ron.  Bdwaxd  Koch, 

Jfember,  Route  of  KepretentatlveM.  1134  Long- 
worth  Oglee  BvOding,  WmthhigUm.  DJC. 
20S15 

Dux  Ma.  Kocb:  Tbti  b  in  reaponsa  to  your 
letter  of  July  10  in.  wtalcb  yon  axkad  ua  to 
comment  on  two  tiUla  daaTIng  with  diagnoatlo 
x-ray  usags.  Pleaaa  exeuae  the  deUy  in  re- 
plyinr.  however,  it  waa  necessary  for  my 
■taff  to  review  the  bOla. 

Kneloaed  are  coplaa  at  the  commenta  pre- 
pared by  membera  of  the  radiation  control 
program.  In  short,  they  feel  that  ^ere  is  no 
overwhelming  need  for  the  passage  of  either 
HJl.  16733  or  8. 438. 

Wo  are  sorry  that  we  could  not  agree  mars 
fuUy  with  your  point  of  view  ir  regard  to 
these  billa.  However,  we  hope  that  our  de- 
taUed  comments  will  ba  oil  aaslatanffw  to  you 
In  j»<H>a>ing  lagMattoB  wblch  wlU  work  to 
further  reduce  the  unnecessary  exposure  re- 
ceived by  the  public  from  the  use  of  diag- 
nostic x-ray. 

Please  let  us  know  If  we  can  be  of  furthrr 
asBlstaBea  to  you. 

Very  truly  yooia, 

B.  IdOtoT  Caarawiaa.  MJ>. 

ODRBiRiasiOMr  0/ Baalt^. 
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Tt> :  Xioyd.  F.  Fiiiiiiwtn. 

rKm:  Dale  MdMrd.  ,___, 

Subjaet:  HAUfJW.  "X-Ray  System  Control 
fiat  of  IfTT* 
HJt  IFIta  by  Mr.  Koch  of  Vow  Tort  aute 
U  ataiUar  to  HA.  13368.  KB.  13416.  and  HA. 
1396S  vbleb  we  have  raHewad  prarloaaly. 

Theae  bills  are  aH  Inteadad  to  otodlfy  tba 
provlaloDa  of  Pli.  90-808.  "Tba  Badiatlon 
Control  for  Health  and  BafOty  Aot  of  1068."  to 
provide  for  tbderal  atandarda  and  to^aetlona 
applicable  to  x-ray  machinaa  aod  aaaoctated 
equipment  manntaictuiad  prior  to  the  affec- 
tive date  of  PXu  90-603. 

It  haa  bean  oat  eontentten  that  PX.  90-603 
refers  to  manufheturtng  xtandards  and  not 
"uaer"  staadar*.  Hovarcr,  tbls  U  a  matter  of 
aome  eontrovany  at  the  praaent  time.  HA. 
18733  would  raacdva  tba  matter  by  auklag 
PX.  90-603  M>pBsabla  botb  aa  maaufaetur- 
Ing  and  oaer  atandarda  (vitb  ra«afd  to  baal- 
Ing  arU  x-ray  eqiiipmant)  wJtb  tba  poart- 
blUty  that  the  pbUoaopby  wo«iId  be  further 
expanded  to  all  lt«ns  covered  by  PX.  90-609. 
This  Itin  oonstltutaa  federal  takeover  of 
an  area  where  at  least  aoma  stataa  have  taken 
a  very  active  interest  by  develt^tng  compe- 
tent diagnostic  x-ray  control  programs.  We 
would  consider  Oklahoma  to  be  one  of  tboae 
states. 

On  the  question  of  whether  federaQy- 
enforced  "['"'"tnnn  atandards  are  dsalrable 
In  this  case,  there  is  something  to  be  aald 
on  both  sldea.  On  one  hand,  it  Is  reoognlaed 
that  both  the  equipment  and  the  paUent 
who  Is  expoeed  can  move  acroaa  atote  Unea. 
Further,  there  U  aome  Juatiflcatlon  (with 
regard  to  stsTW1arH«»«"")  for  the  imposition 
of  national  atandards.  On  tba  other  band, 
we  know  from  practical  experienoe  in  dealing 
in  some  environmantal  araaa  that  the  ao- 
called  partnership  between  federal  and  staU 
agencies  haa  not  alwaya  iMen  equitable  to  the 
•tatea.  Fnrtbermore.  we  senously  question 
whether  evermore  federal  laws  which  pre- 
empt addlUaul  areaa  tiadltionany  looked 
after  by  the  states  ts  a  true  solution  to  the 
many  administrative  governmental  i>robleota 
of  today. 

In  our  opinion.  HR  16T83  suffers  from 
vagueneaa  and  problema  related  to  aemantloa 
and  bm-drafting.  Tbere  appear  to  ba  aome 
considerable  proMama  with  the  meahlng  of 
HA.  187S3.  if  enacted,  to  PX.  00-603.  even 
though  the  ftwmar  would  be  an  amendment 
to  tba  Utter. 

As  baaltb  physicists  and  admlnistratars  of 
radlatlan  eontrol  programs,  we  muat  be  quite 
skaptkad  about  tba  actual  need  for  HA. 
I8n3  (or  taj  atmOar  bHI).  Whlla  wa  are  waU 
aware  that  diapmacie  x-ragr  ooDttnusa  to  be 
tba  Ha  I  radlrtkm  problem  in  fbe  TTnttad 
Statea  and  Is  the  No.  1  and  major  oontriba- 
tion  of  the  man-made  radlatton  axpuaure  la- 
oeived  by  the  general  public,  we  have  aertooa 
doubta  ttiat  HA.  1B7S3  ta  tba  eolation  or  even 
a  good  partial  eolutlon.  On  a  mora  pragmatic 
level,  we  strongly  qneatlon  the  need  for  and 
attebunent  of  the  goal  of  mandatory  in- 
q>ectlon  at  13-month  intervals  of  an  bealtng 
arts  x-ray  equipment  in  tbe  Unttad  Stataa; 
m  Oklahoma,  thia  would  be  a  logistic  topoa- 
sfbmty,  avan  wttb  the  ocmpleta  dlsriytloo 
of  other  radiation  aettvttiea.  with  enRaat 
staff.  In  fact,  we  doubt  tbat  tba  comtvtnad 
^«^wfc  of  BBH  and  tt»  vartoua  states  oould 
x«*eta  tbia  tnspaetkm  goal  on  a  natlaaal  baals 
at  present  staOng  larvela.  Fortbar,  tba_  la- 
gpeetkms  for  onmpltanea  wttb  %b»  atandarta 
(whieb  wa  asaoma  wm  ba  qotta  ste^isar  to 
tboae  publiabed  fbr  WHiiiant  la  tba  Fsdsral 
Begister  in  October  of  1971  but  not  y«t  re- 
puttHsbad)  may  be  qotta  tbaa-opnagmtng  to 
tba  practKkmer  and  dluuptlva  to  bis  prae- 


>  tbe 


ofK-ray 

amr*  Wm  tarn 

tion  sa8(a)(l>  WMW  iwsBlMrta  (or 
upsrattw  of  9a8<a>  (•) . 
3.  Saetkm    S80A(a)(l>-^Aa 


(a)(»> 
tba  waa  of  tba 
1  and  •  af  page  4, 
tborttytoi 

la  9«A(a)(l>  (I  .  _.  _  ^^^  ^  ^ 
at  matoda  awb  ■aottena aaMOA  (e) 
■ad  H)  (ifti  Biiinr  mam  «rtb«rfcat»on  to 
seU  or  tranafsr  used  eqtiipmenQ.  It  ws 
correcuy  interpreted  tbeee  pratWooa,  then 
we  heartily  aiiigni  wltb  tbia  aasMeyt.  Fwr- 
ther,  wa  liiliaia  tbat  tbe  pnwiakBM  of  Sec- 
tkm  SaOB  <tf  PJU  9»-«08  make  tbe  inclu- 
sion of  8MA(a)  (3)  (A>*<a) 

4.  aecttoa  MO  A  (gsnaraUy)- 
lems  related  to  tba  aommawta  baaabt  are 
tbia  aaottask  mirtd  wasb  to  baaaftt  the 
U  Ma  ami  isault  wnn  to  ba  tta  aoppcrt 
of  aooaptabla.  vn  pdng  state  x-ray  oontrol 
paognma  wttb  fHiral  fnnda  aot  praaantly 


6.  sub-aaetkma  «■•  A  (b)  aad  (a)  (9)— We 
do  not  undaratMsd  aMbar  tba  tataat  or  the 
praeUoal  effect  of  S8»  A  (b).TbaaeB»os«ooa- 
iequaQoa  of  tba  latiMaaa  of  i»  A  (b)  is 
ataMpaaad  by  tba  piniilbitinn  of  aparatinn 
ofmtalnad  ta  989  A  (e) (*). 

&  Baetfcja9B9A(d>— AawrtttoB.tblapar- 
^nmb  wowM  pfrtilblt  (arttbsafc  pctor  a^ 
paoMl)  tba  t«»Md«oCa«ut»«sat  to  salvage 
or  other  aoB^^i-radlatKm-paadwctnc  aaaa. 

7.  aaetbM  969  {•)— Ibaaa  la  a  tj^ogiapW- 
eal  amr  te  Una  99  ef  pace  9  af  tba  bUL  Wa 
bava  Msuaad  tbat  tbta  Una  abwrid  rawl 

•  (par)  poaea  of  dlagnoala  cr  twatnMBt."  Wttb 

tl»U  Maiiiaptkm  ira  art  *-  -«-^g— -— ~*  — **^ 

tbia    i»i*"i«*«««     PXw    90-403    oovan    x-ray 

aqutaaaant  wbteb  te  aot  uaed  In  tba  bealing 

mhm  aiaa;  aaa  of  tbia 

tbat  otbar  aqatysasaa  ta 

to  tba  dsaisiiillsa  naa  of  tba 

WeK«BBSt.far9M(9).tba«H0« 

AasB   "laoaUiV   aati."    "dH^nasnn      »ad/ar 

-tbatapantts.- aa  appUoobla. 

9.  Oarttna  989  <a>  (3>— «ae  eoasaaanta  par- 
tamiag  to  aaettoQ  999  A. 

9.  BaetioB  980  F  (g)— Wa  stamngly  favor 
tba  oonoept  ei 


OKiiABOM*  Bran  1 

ow  BaaLXB. 
OkJahoaM  CU».  OkJa..  Jftg  IS,  1972. 


To:  lioyd  F.  Pntmntn, 

FRxn:  Ootanan  H.  amttb  aad  Dale  McHaid. 
Subjoet:  S.996.  -Badtottoa  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1971" 

a43e  baa  bean  liiUutfaoad  ^Oenator 
BaadoiiA,  aad  wo  ba»a  baaa  adikod  tbat 
CoBgroa«iMi  W-"**.  BitaB*  to  tatradaoa  tbe 
bIB  tatotba  Moia  sMa.  B.4 
provloBMy  loelowad  by 
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of  kU  (tovclOfMnenta  mm}  to  be  awmr*  of  all 
til*  argumenti  axMl  •taMooanta  of  fact,  pro 
and  eon.  oonoarnlng  tbla  quMtlon.  To  date, 
bavlnc  h«aitl  botH  UdM,  tbc  wrttcn  remain 
unoonvlneed  that  tbeie  ia  any  eompellln« 
need  to  lloenae  aueb  teebnloiana  witb  reepect 
to  radiation  aafety.  Aooordlngly.  we  would 
raoommend  that  tbe  department  neither 
•upport  nor  oppoae  tbe  peawge  of  8.426. 

If  Uc«nalng  doee  become  a  reality,  It  la 
believed  ttaait  the  beat  administrative  ar- 
rangement would  be  for  the  licensing  board 
to  be  a  aeparate  state  agency  (along  the  lines 
of  the  Medical  Bzamlnera  or  Professional 
Bnglneera  Boards)  with  some  means  of 
dli«ct  Input  to  that  board  from  this  depart- 
ment on  matters  pertaining  to  radiation 
safety.  Purtber,  It  Is  believed  that  such  a 
board  should  be  self-supporting. 

Tbe  following  are  q>eclflc  comments  on 
thU  blU: 

Sectkm  a — "TBchnologlsts"  are  referred  to 
here,  but  elsewhere  in  the  bill  the  provisions 
appear  to  apply  to  all  operators.  Including 
licensed  practitioners  of  the  healing  arts. 

Section  860  I  (g) — This  section  provides 
for  grants  for  two  years  to  states  in  the 
planning,  developing,  or  eetabllshlng  a  pro- 
gram; there  Is  no  provision  for  grants  for 
operating  funds.  As  written,  this  sub-section 
Is  not  very  attractive  with  regard  to  state 
participation. 

SrATB  or  ORSGOH.  H«ALT«  DIVISION. 

DEPASTMsirr  or  Humah  RzsotntCES, 

Portland,  Oreg..  July  28,  1972. 
Hon.  Kdwakd  I.  KocK. 
1134  Longtoorth  Office  Building, 
WasHtngton,  DC.  20S1S 

DBAS  CoNoaxaaMAN  Koca:  We  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  comment  on  your  bill  for 
an  X-ray  System  Radiation  Control  Act  of 
197a,  and  Senator  Randolph's  bill  for  im- 
proving the  experience  and  training  of  radio- 
logic technologists. 

In  oonnection  with  your  bill,  I  have  the 
following  comments.  - 

1.  I  assume  there  Is  a  typographical  error 
of  omission  of  one  or  more  lines  following 
line  aa,  page  6,  under  the  definition  of  an  X- 
ray  system.  I  am  assuming  that  this  defini- 
tion covers  both  diagnostic  and  therapeutic 
sources  of  radiation  lonlssatlon,  including  not 
only  the  usual  X-ray  machines,  but  also 
such  Bouroea  as  cobalt  and  VanderOraf  ac- 
celerators, etc.  If  this  is  not  so,  you  may  wish 
to  explore  tbe  definition  more  fully.  This 
raises  the  question  of  whether  or  not  you 
would  like  to  have  your  bill  Include  other 
sources  of  ionising  radiation  to  which  the 
body  la  exposed  for  diagnostic  or  therapeutic 
rwssons  I  am  referring  to  the  various  types 
of  radioactive  Isotopes  used  for  scanning 
testa,  radlxun  needle*,  and  radioactive  Iso- 
topes used  for  tben^Mutlc  purposes.  If  you 
woxild  like  to  mclude  some  regulatory  safe- 
guards for  these,  I  would  suggest  you  com- 
municate with  whomever  Is  your  professional 
and  technical  consultant  in  this  area  and 
ask  him  to  draft  the  necessary  deflnltions. 
I  realize  that  about  a  third  of  the  states  and 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  now  have 
regulatory  legislation  In  effect  in  this  area, 
but  It  Is  my  opinion  that  neither  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  nor  many  of  the  states 
do  as  satisfactory  a  job  In  this  regard  as  can 
be  done.  Just  as  Senator  Randolph's  bUl 
propoaea  to  Improve  the  skills  of  the  tech- 
nologists using  the  X-ray  maehines,  I  be- 
lieve there  is  room  for  In^urovlng  the  sklU  of 
some  of  the  "phyalclan-technologlsta"  utiliz- 
ing some  of  these  radioactive  Isotope*.  Stand- 
ards could  be  developed  similar  to  those  In 
the  top  five  percentile  of  tbe  state*  now  oper- 
ating In  this  area,  and  these  standards  could 
be  mad*  national,  either  enforced  by  the 
ASC  oflletalB.  or  by  UjB.  Publlo  Health  Serv- 
ice pmnlala  I  beUere  this  would  be  preferable 
to  having  them  enforced  by  ofBclala  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency.  A  case  In 
point  is  that  the  AEC  and  some  of  the 
•tetes  (that  allow  a  general  license)  permit 


any  Uoenaed  physician  with  a  modicxun  of 
special  training  in  a  particular  radioactive 
Isotope  to  uee  any  radioactive  isotop>e  for 
diagnostic  purposes  and.  In  my  opinion,  this 
could  result  In  more  harm  than  good  in  some 
Instances;  and  the  situation  could  be  bene- 
fitted by  Improved  regulation. 

a.  Another  item  in  your  bill  has  to  do  with 
improved  or  further  assistance  of  a  financial 
nature  from  the  federal  to  the  state  govern- 
ments. While  I  realize  that  asking  for  more 
money  is  a  ubiquitous  request  nowadays, 
frequently  not  Justified;  nevertheless,  the 
only  area  in  your  bill  that  I  see  in  this  regard 
is  the  authority  that  you  give  for  the  Secre- 
tary to  contract  with  the  states  to  carry  on 
any  of  these  functions  under  the  subsections. 
In  the  final  analysis,  I  believe  the  enabling 
authority  to  delegate  responsibility  to  state 
and  local  areas,  assuming  that  they  meet 
minimum  national  standards,  is  a  major 
asset  of  our  form  of  government  and  should 
be  encouraged.  In  order  to  do  so  properly, 
there  Should  be  both  monitoring  or  auditing 
of  the  delegated  authority  on  a  periodic  and 
regular  basis,  and  also,  provisions  for  im- 
proving the  training  of  the  state  and  local 
people  and.  often,  for  improving  their  financ- 
ing. While  your  contractual  clause  will  help 
with  the  financing,  I  believe  you  should  also 
add  some  grant  authority  to  assist  in  training 
and  enforcement  on  the  state  level,  with 
diminishing  grant  funding,  so  that  assistance 
can  be  given  to  the  states  for  the  first  three 
to  five  years,  then  tapering  off  to  zero.  This 
combination  of  both  grant  and  contract 
authority,  with  the  former  providing  funds 
for  both  training  and  enforcement  is.  in  my 
opinion,  superior  to  contractual  authority 
only. 

3.  In  connection  with  the  section  starting 
on  line  19.  page  6,  which  has  to  do  with  the 
authority  for  federal  inspections.  I  would 
make  it  clear  that  the  written  notice  to 
which  you  refer  need  not  be  sent  in  advance. 
This  could  be  done  by  adding,  at  the  end  of 
line  2,  page  7,  the  following:  'Such  creden- 
tial presentation  and  written  notice  need  not 
be  submitted  in  advance,  but  may  be  pre- 
sented on  entrance  for  the  insi>ection." 

With  respect  to  Senator  Randolph's  bill, 
S.  426,  the  major  comment  that  I  have  has  to 
do  with  the  individuals  excluded  from  the 
professional  training  and  proficiency  require- 
ments that  are  spelled  out  for  the  radiologic 
technologists.  These  are  itemized  In  Section 
350J(a).  They  include  a  licensed  medical 
practitioner,  a  licensed  dentist,  a  licensed 
dental  hyglenist,  and  a  photoroentgen  tech- 
nician; as  well  as  the  trainees.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  your  "licensed  medical  practitioner" 
includes  a  licensed  osteopathic  practitioner 
and  a  licensed  pediatric  practitioner  (foot 
specialist) .  In  either  event,  I  believe  it  would 
be  desirable  to  mention  them  by  name.  This 
will  exclude  chiropractic  practitioners  and 
such  exclusion  may  be  a  problem  to  you  in 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  My  feeUng  U  that 
there  should  be  some  third-party,  dlstater- 
ested  person,  preferably  representative  of 
state  regulatory  agencies  or  voluntary  regu- 
latory or  accrediting  agencies  that  should 
supervise  or  review  the  training  and  experi- 
ence requirements  in  the  curricula  not  only 
of  schools  of  dental  hygiene  and  schools  of 
dentistry,  but  also  in  schools  of  medicine, 
schools  of  podiatry,  chiropractic  colleges,  and 
anyplace  where  persons  are  taught  to  take 
X-rays  for  diagnostic  or  therapeutic  pur- 
poses. This  may  be  dlfDcult  to  Include  in  the 
bill,  but  If  It  Is  not  included  as  a  mandatory 
portion  of  the  bill,  I  would  urge  you  to 
Include  It  as  a  recommendatwn  or  an  op- 
tional portion  and,  [>erhaps,  to  include  spe- 
cific designation  that  some  of  the  grant 
funds  would  be  for  the  purposes  of  improving 
such  training  and  experience  in  the  various 
profeaalonal  Institutions  concerned,  such  as 
medical  and  dental  schools,  schools  of  po- 
diatry and  chiropractic,  etc. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  both  you 


and  Senator  lUnrtolpb  for  yotir  efforts  •■ 
embodied  in  tbe  two  propo— d  place*  of  lagls* 
latlon,  and  to  make  It  claar  that  the  com- 
ments above  repreaent  my  personal  opinion. 
I  have  not  formaUy  elaarad  tbem  with  tbe 
Oregon  State  Board  of  Health  in  my  capacity 
as  Secretary  of  tbe  Board;  with  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Oregon  State  Health  Division, 
in  my  capacity  as  bis  Deputy;  with  the  mem- 
bership of  the  American  Association  of  Pub- 
lic Health  Physicians,  in  my  capacity  as 
President  of  the  Association;  with  members 
of  the  Conference  of  State  and  Provin- 
cial Health  Authorities  of  North  America,  in 
my  capacity  as  President  of  the  Conference; 
nor  with  my  Council  members  In  my  capac- 
ity as  Chairman  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  Council  on  Environmental  and 
Public  Health.  If  I  were  to  do  so,  you  would 
not  have  received  the  comments  by  your 
deadline.  However,  should  you  wish  support 
from  any  of  the  abovementloned  organiza- 
tions during  Committee  hearings  on  these 
bills,  I  would  be  glad  to  explore  this. 
Again,  good  wishes  In  your  endeavors. 
Sincerely, 

BDWAKD   PtESS,   MX)., 

state  Public  Health.  Officer. 

Commonwealth  of  Peknstlvania, 

Depabtment  of  Envikon mental 

RESotmcES, 
Harrisburg,  July  IS,  1972. 
Hon.   Edward   I.   Koch, 

House  of  Representatives,  Longworth  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Koch:  I  am  honored 
to  reply  to  your  letters  to  Mr.  Gerusky  of 
this  Department  and  the  Secretary  of  Health 
concerning  H.R.  15732  and  S.  426. 

S.  426.  relating  to  radiologic  technology 
licensing  was  commented  on  earlier  by  Mr. 
Gerusky  suggesting  the  changes  as  made  In 
Section  3601(g).  I  believe  his  comments  are 
incorporated  in  the  Congressional  Record  fol- 
lowing a  request  from  Senator  Randolph  for 
specific  comments.  We  heartily  endorse  the 
concepts  of  this  legislation. 

Your  legislation,  HJl.  16732,  also  has 
specific  merits  relating  to  minimum  federal 
standards  for  the  design  and  use  of  all  x-ray 
equipment.  However,  we  believe  that  the  same 
comments  shoiild  apply,  i.e.,  that  federal 
funding  of  state  programs  Is  absolutely  nec- 
essary. Most  achievements  in  x-ray  protec- 
tion have  been  innovative  work  of  state 
radiation  control  programs  such  as  Pennsyl- 
vania's. To  give  the  federal  government  com- 
plete control  of  these  programs  is  In  effect 
selling  their  15  to  20  years  of  productive 
work  down  the  drain.  If  the  federal  govern- 
ment cannot  assist  in  financing,  at  least  on 
a  60-50  basis,  many  state  programs  will  un- 
fortunately fall  by  the  wayside. 

As  an  alternative,  I  suggest  that  you  review 
S.  3688,  which  was  Introduced  by  Senator 
SchweUcer  from  Pennsylvania.  This  bill  com- 
bines both  the  bills  you  mentioned  and 
achieves  a  third  and  most  important  goal— 
to  put  all  federal  radiation  control  programs 
Into  one  agency  which  has  broad  powers 
but  considers  the  rightful  role  of  a  federal- 
state  Joint  effort  towards  reducing  radiation 
exposure  of  all  of  our  people  from  all  sources. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  com- 
ment. I  hope  our  suggestions  have  been 
helpful. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  W.  Chapman, 
Associate  Deputy  for  Air,  Water, 

and  Community  Protection. 

Commonwealth  of 

Pennsylvania, 
Department  of  Health, 

Harrisburg,  July  12, 1972. 
M.C.  Hon.  Edward  I.  Koch, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.  20515 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Dr.  Speller  has  asked  that 
I  forward  your  letter  of  July  10,  concerning 
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rrsm  -nm  "Mn —  to  tl>*t  DapartBiani. 

Yaa  ibi'"''*  b*  hmi-g  from  them  in  tba 
B/tu  future. 

Blncsnljr.  

C.  Oaxl  Rbxx, 
AAminittrtttive  Officer, 

KjjaiM.tlmt  Office. 

SrsTB  a 


Nmritwmt.  Jvi9  XI.  tvn. 

vwum  1.  Kocs, 
OM.  Bourn  of  AtpremmtaUoe*,  1134  Lemg- 
worth  Offtom  BrnMUmg,  WmaMmftom.  D.C. 
»S1S 

Dear  Mr.  Koch:  Thank  you  for  your  Invl- 
tatkm  to  iiMiiamt  on aanat*  BIB  4M  anClUed 
-BarttottTm  Baaltk  awl  Bafaty  Aot  ot  1971". 
a  oopy  a<  wtateh  wa*  attachad  to  yaw  letter 
dated  July  10,  XVtX.  Our  oonunanta  aia  aa 
fbUows: 

1)  Wa  faal  that  minimum  standards 
aboold  be  iBOloded  im  Section  360H.(b)  for 
Ucensxire  or  cartlflcatlrwi  of  all  persons  who 
i^ierate  medical  x-ray  equipment.  We  would 
not.  however,  be  advarae  to  tneerpcratlng  a 
graiMtfather  elaoaa  to  parmtt  licentiates  of 
Um  beaHag  arts,  who  may  not  presently  be 
able  to  meet  requlreasaBta  of  tJM  ataadards 
•stabltshad.  to  eontlnve  srtmtnlataring  x- 
rays  where  a  praetlo*  ha*  aliaady  bean  es- 
tablished. In  fact,  wa  woold  lannmmewrt  such 
aa  excsnption.  Tbla  eoneaasloa  sheold  be 
made  primarily  becatxsa  ot  tba  probable  m- 
teimpUoa  of  aaaeattal 
which  woold  reault,  if 
aary  and  adequat*  tratalng  waa  strictly  ad- 
hered to. 

a)  m  tba  saoM  aaetlasi.  addlttoaal  cate- 
gories of  thoaa  aubjaet  to  UoansuM  aboold 
alBO  Induda  a  pJaca  for  peracna  tralnad  la  a 
limited  number  at  radkdoglc  prooedoiaa.  In 
some  of  our  anoall  hospitals  and  eUnlos  and 
In  many  private  martlcal  oOcas.  it  is  not  tin- 
eommon  to  aa*  only  a  llanltad  variety  of  x-ray 
proosdurea  being  pasforsoad.  *.g..  radl- 
egri^ha  of  extrrmttlas  and  cfaestSw  To  require 
that  such  offlcas  mmfiay  fully  qualUted  z-ray 
tecbnologlsta  ia  Hureasonabla  and  will,  in  our 
oplnltm,  poea  an  unneoaaaary  burdan  on  such 
Umltad  x-ray  practioes.  It  can  ba  noted  In 
this  bUl  that  such  a  provision  baa  been  made 
for  Ucenaure  of  dental  tachnotogists  who 
radlogn^h  only  a  atfact  jmrtlon  of  tbe  hu- 
man body.  IJkawlse.  appropriate  prorlston 
sixKiId  be  made  so  medical  facQltlea  desiring 
to  limit  their  practice  to  x-raying  aslect 
portions  of  tbe  hnman  body  may  do  so  by 
amployixtf  a  teebnologist  trained  and  tasted 
only  in  that  ana.  BquaOy  appUeabl*  bare 
wonld  be  tba  approval  at  pbystdana,  ostso- 
patbs.  po^batrlBla,  etc.,  and  dentlsta  to  z-ray 
spsolttr  portlanB  of  tbe  body  wltho<iit  being 
fully  qnaUflad  for  an  x-ray  teehnKiaes  and 
procedures.  Thus,  it  is  oar  opinloo  that  mnl- 
ttpi*  levtfa  of  tndalag  sad  'eertlfloation 
aboald  ba  astaUiaiMd  for  tsclinologists  ss 
w«  as  for  lloeritiatas  ot  th*  baaliag  aria. 
The  estabUsbmsnt  of  sueb  wiD  ssrva,  ia  oar 
optalon.  to  avart  tba  probaMttty  of  iaereased 
aoadical  ccaU  and  tba  deersaaed  svatlablltty 
of  rairntlal  madlcal  asiUuss  presently  in- 
herent la  the  MU. 

As  aa  ovaraJI  aoaament.  we  wiU  raeoaa- 
aead  tbat  Saaata  BUl  4a*  b*  ssnsaded  so 
aa  to  parailt  aUtas  to  aoaet  laglalaWfi  pat- 
terned after  modal  lagtslatloa  propoaart  by 
tbe  Surgeoat  Oaaanl.  Uattsd  atatas  JPvtalle 
Health  Sarvia*.  la  1*10.  Two  (S)  aaeepSlnaa 
to  tba  raromnMaidattait  woold  ba  aa  foikM*: 

1.  TtahHalwsewt  of  eaa  (1>  board  iaatsad 
«(  two  (*)  tut  earrying  out  tha  provtsiaBa  of 
tba  Act. 

a.  Place  most  authority  in  thte  board  with 
the  exoeptloa  that  tba  DapartaMBS  of  PubUo 
Baaltb  arndd  set  a*  aiimintstfattva  agency 
aCttaboaid. 


_  ia  ianx 

~  (ACB  BoUstla.  Volum* 
87,  Wnabar  «-) 

AlMK  M  TOtt  ragnaatad  in  yarn  lattac.  w* 
ax*  via|>ailng  cnmmants  to  your  bm.  H.&. 
iSTsa.  and  «ni  forward  than  to  you  in  tba 
near  future. 

Btnoersly. 

BnA  OsABaac. 
JkMtigtmm*  iPtroetar. 
DMaiom  of  InSuttrlml  mmd 

MaMeteplrml  memtth. 

BnttKom  Cxax. 
Dar ARTMEMT  ov  Social  I 
DavMaar  < 
gait  Lmkm  Citg.  mak.  Jmlf  n,  ItfTl. 
Bon.  ■MVAsa  X.  KOca. 

Jfember  o/  Conyrsss,  11*4  loagtsorM  0|Ue 
,WmtH»m0tmit.DX3.    MtiS 

I  Koca:  I  support  both 
bOls  |HB  urn.  84aS)   altbDogb  your  taftl 


at 
laliiiaillf 
lalatad  to  tks 
vooUbaSvi 
or  a 
Ms.  Bob^  U.  ZXUaid.  OOos   ot 

«  of  aadWogtcal  Hsatt&  of 
tbs  VJS.  DspartaHit  at  Bbsltft.  Bdneatlim. 
(Bss:  iraatol«i>«nal  B^mh  DmU 
ToL  n.  l«b.  «.  Aagaat,  nm,  'A 
Pdortty  Bystsoi  for  tlia  mapaetioa  at  X-wy 


ttat  axisttBg  lagMatlaB  sad 
prassnt  oondltlaoa  do  not  wanaat  tBtUbst 
lagltfattMi  tar  ttia  aeaxtrol  cd  X*ri9  amily- 

trabaiag  aad  Hwa»asM  «r  aU  aaara  of  X-ray 

and  their  employaaa  ara  aoraly  naaHaa, 

If  w«   can  ba  of  any  ftutlMi 
pleaae  do  not  baattals  to  eaB  na. 
Bineezaly, 

Mack  I.  SaAKHOLTS.  HO.. 


I  bava  baaai  trying  to 
tty  in  av  Mat*  in  tb 

Oa*  of  tlM  pioMaaaa  «•  bava  had  Is  tba 
ABO  has  askad  ua  to  ba  an  agrsaiaawt  aUta. 
I>ut  no  funda  have  been  avaUaUa.  I  would 
bopa  tbat  tba  tranafar  of  raspiwaiWHty  from 
ABC  to  BPA  in  radlatlaa  aetlvttjr  would  In- 
clude aona  funding  for  atata  aettvltf. 

Tba  AHooiatloa  of  Btata  and  Tsmtorlal 
Health  OAeaca  baa  sopirartad  a  numbar  of 
reaolutlons  urging  IncTasaart  activity  in  tbsae 
flelda  of  radiatiaii  eontrol. 
SInoerely. 

I.TMAir  J.  QLsn.  MJD.. 

fMreetor  o/  Heatth. 

Statk  or  YBSiioirr. 

DSPARTXKirT  or  HXALTH. 

Borre.  Vt..  July  15.  f  »7S. 
Bep.  EbWARD  I.  KocR, 
House  of  MAprete  ntatives, 
WoMMngtom,  DX3.    70515 

Dcaa  HspsasawTRTivE  Koca:  In  req>onae  to 
your  Isttar  of  July  10.  1973  concerning  bUla 
HJt.  167Sa  and  8.  «as  rctatlng  to  diagnostic 
X-radlatton,  I  have  tbe  following  comments. 

S.42t    gee.  3MH(s). 

Critaria  and  mlnlmian  standards  for  ae- 
credttakton  at  sdoeattoMa  lnalWiilli»a  con- 
duetlag  pragraaas  tor  tias  tralBlag  of  dsatists 
and  dsotal  hyglenlaU  aboold  alsa  bs 
taaaddaatall 
witbi  ao  apscigfi  quaUflca* 
apply  Inniving  radiatlnst  to  btuaans  under 
aectk>nMftJ(a). 

if  Jt.  15732: 

1  dlsiyea  with  tba  aoacapt  tba*  tha  Isd- 
eral  government  abould  praasipt  Jurtadletlaai 
for  laillstloai  aafstj  from  staS*  ■oaanmaaita 
which  hava  axlatlng  NguIstorT  paograaas. 

pp  4  Hasa  Ji-12— Tventgr-foar  month 
period  sboidd  t>s  abortMiad  draatteaUg. 

pp  S  liacs  J-«— Should  ba  a  liaigli  peo- 
blbitteai  against  sailing  or  trajHfSrrtng  X-ray 
aqufpaaant  whicb  doaa  not  ■■***  standards  of 

SInoerely, 

Batisond  N.  MoCANiaass. 

BemUk  PhytteUt. 

COMSctarwaaixa  or  Visaiau, 

nrr  or  RssLxa. 

,  rs,  Autwst  1,  la/Ti, 


Bran  or  Waar  ViaannA. 

DM>aaTMaMr  or  BxALra, 

Chsriaetoa,  Ja(g  XS.  ItTX. 
raaa  I.  Koca. 
Houss  a/  BspraamSaMsaa, 
B.O.  aosH 

Tliank  70U  for 
tha  uHtcatunBy  to 
tyaa  ooattnl  MUa,  ~ 

H.B.  ivns  wHl  ha  vary  haaaBclal  to 

hta  tadiattaa  aontrol    pro 
raaaaot*  Urn  a  twalva  1 
Inapection    frwiuency    may    InltiaBjr 
In  -  - 


of  X-«ay  sy»> 


tirps 

_  aothia  mm  a 

as  as  faal. 
httHtlng  tha  aala  or  tiaaai 
taats  wtB  alliaHiato  a  piabl* 

quit*  iilaassil  to  aaa  this' pravisiaB  In  HJB. 

xtem. 

We  ara  vary  much  Intanstad  In  asotng 
8.  436  Intiadaosd  aa  a  houm  luaulBlliai 
Again,  w*  feel  tha  proalatana  in  thla  MU  win 
evantuaUy  ba  vasy  baaaBaial  to  both  Fed- 
eral and  Stafta  radiation  control  programs. 
Ia  tba  piwt  BMSft  ya^«»tt«»  control  activi- 
ties have  baan  oriantad  toarard  tha  eor- 
rectlon  and  allasHiatlaai  at  daAalSBt  squlp- 
ment.  It  to  our  tsUaf  XbtX  Iba  provlslans 
oootatnad  ba  S.  4aS  «B1  gtva  as  a  very  work- 
aUe  to<d  to  raduee  tha  radiatina  aap^aiaa 
to  tha  general  pvbtte.  Wa  kao«  that  tba 
flnast  aquipment  availahla,  speratsd  by  an 
Inadaqoatal  J  tiainad  tndlvldaal.  can  still  la- 
sult  in  uxuisaaasary  axposum  to  toninlng 
radiation. 


graaa.  wa  would  laspanlliiiy  raqiisat 
Introduetten  and  aupport  of  tha  ladistioa 
oontral  billa. 

Stnoasely  youia» 

K.  K.  DTaa.  U.X>^  U.  P.  H, 

sua*  Director  of  B^aXfk. 


BrsTSor 


BiA.  tamtam  I.  ] 
House  of  Mtepreeentrntives,  Cewfrrsi   0/  Om 
Ontte*  Stmtm.  VsaJUagtoa.  D.C.  MtlS 
Eaaa  Ms.  Koot:  Tbabk  yoa  for  tba  < 
tanlty  to  niiaisiawt  aa  p 
lagardlBg  iotiltfng  radlatlea  lafsiiad  to  in 
your  latter  of  MIy  1*.  IMS. 

i>laah^  tba  two  bm*.  HA.  laroa 
B.  436.  wa  are  iMwieaBy  In  fbver  of  S.  4at 


Boa.  Mrwaaa  I.  Koca, 
CongretM  of  the  Vmlted  States,  Bomm  of 
rcseatsMM*.  Waskbtptoa.  DjO.    Mas 


for 


tanlty  to 
iSTMaadS. 


T'm^  ft«-^-^r 


^•Ji^'p    • 
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1  fMl  that  HJR.  10739  abould  b«  ainanded 
to  •UmmaU  tb«  i«quli«nMnt  for  «nnti*l  lur- 
T«yi  of  x-ny  ixwUOUtlona  i  act  in  msny 
lastaJlAtlona  UUa  ts  not  nio— try-  Annual 
mapaetlona  of  the  x-ray  eqtapnMnt  in  btiay 
InatallatUms  Boeb  as  boapltala  and  clinics 
may  be  <lMtrabl«,  but  annual  Inspections  of 
all  instaUatloDS  would  require  large  Increases 
In  the  number  of  state  employees  engaged 
In  x-ray  survey  work. 

This  bill  should  also  be  amended  to  elim- 
inate the  requirement  that  all  existing 
x-ray  equipment  be  modified  to  conform  with 
the  design  or  performance  standards  for  new 
equipment.  The  coet  of  making  aver  some 
minor  improvements  in  the  design  or  oon- 
■tnystton  cf  existing  x-ray  equipment  could 
be  eineeslie 

Senate  BUI  436  should  be  amended  to  In- 
clude the  licensed  practitioners  In  the  fields 
of  chiropractic,  podiatry  and  dentistry. 

Hoping  that  these  comments  will  be  help- 
ful to  you,  I  am 

Sincerely  yours. 

Osoaia  H.  Hamdt,  MJ>., 

State  Health  Officer. 

Tbm  Statb  or  Wtokimo. 

DarAXTMxirr  or  HxiXTR 

AXD  SOCXAI.  SxavKXS. 
Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  July  24,  1972. 
Hon.  Cdwabo  I.  KocB. 

VJS.  Revnaentutive,  1134  tongvaorth  Office 

BuOdiKg,  Waahington.  D.C.  20515 

DxAE  BcraaBSNTATnrs  Koch:    Your  letter 

and  bills  H.B.   16733  and  8.  420  have  been 

referred   to  the   attention  of  this  Section. 

We  feel  that  our  Involvement  Is  so  mlncw 

In  the  subject  coverage  of  8.  4a<S  that  we 

sh<wiki  not  comment  except  In  a  very  gen- 

acal    way.   If   technology   groups   favor   the 

measure,    we    fed    that    it    should    receive 

attention. 

Wyoming  Is  not  an  agreement  state  and 
lacks  the  enabling  laws  to  negotiate  for 
such  statua.  Until  this  development  takes 
plaoe.  It  la  unlikely  that  we  can  expect  an 
etfeeUve  state  radiological  state  program.  Our 
x-ray  monitoring  efforts  are  limited  to  the 
requlremsnta  of  the  Medicare  program  and 
laqneeta  from  ueers  on  a  voluntary  basis. 
A  imtform  nationwide  effort  i^tpears  to  offer 
some  Improvement  for  states  like  Wyoming 
where  such  programs  are  virtually  non- 
eodstent  under  present  state  laws. 
V«ry  tnUy  yours. 

BoasKT  B.  Sttnoin. 

Director, 
Air  Vitality  Sectkm. 

Frm  BxMT  BaxoHAJC  HoenrAi., 

DarAanfaifT  or  Radioloot. 
Bottom.  Mass.,  Augjut  2, 1972. 
Refv.  BtwASB  I  Koch. 
1134  Longvorth  Office  Building. 
Waahtngton,  DC.  20515 

Dkab  Sni:  This  letter  Is  a  response  to  your 
request  for  comments  on  H.B.  16733  and 
8.426. 

liy  professional  aotlvltlee  Include  serving  as 
Radiation  Protection  Officer  for  the  Dlagnoe- 
tlo  Radiology  Department  (rf  Peter  Bent 
Brlgham  Hospital  and  teaching  radiation 
physics  to  x-ray  technology  trainees  and 
radiology  realdents.  I  was  recenUy  appointed 
to  the  American  Association  of  Physicists  In 
Medicine  and  Health  Physics  Society  Joint 
Committee  on  Diagnostic  Surveys  and  In- 
spections of  diagnostic  x-ray  equipment.  The 
purpose  of  this  committee  la  to  develop  rec- 
ommandatloiis  for  performance  standards 
and  techniques  for  surveys  of  diagnostic  x- 
ray  equipment. 

The  bKdogloal  effect  of  lonlxlng  radiation  is 
a  oontrovcntal  subject.  Some  believe  that  the 
effects  of  diagnostic  levels  of  x-rays  are  In- 
tlgnlfloant.  Otben  have  recommended  such 
stringent  meaauree  as  then^Mratle  abortion 


when  a  fetus  has  been  expoeed  to  diagnostic 
lends  of  x-radlatlon. 

When  compared  to  the  efforts  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  to  prevent  the  release  of 
radioactive  Isotopes  from  power  reactors,  rel- 
atively Uttle  has  been  done  to  lower  radiation 
exposures  to  the  patient.  I  was  therefore 
pleased  that  the  X-ray  System  Radiation 
Control  Act  and  Radiation  Health  and 
Safety  have  been  presented  to  the  Congress. 

Specific  Comments  on  the  Bills: 

S. 426 : 

Technology  training  programs  should  be 
spread  throughout  the  country  and  not  Just 
localized  In  urban  centers.  This  wlU  encour- 
age persons  from  rural  areas  to  enter  train- 
ing programs  and  wUl  provide  more  tech- 
nologists tar  their  communities. 

H.R.  16732: 

"Bach  X-ray  system  shall  be  Inspected  at 
such  intervals  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
by  regulation,  but  not  less  frequently  than 
once  every  twelve  months." 

An  annual  inspection  requirement  Is  ex- 
cessive in  light  of  the  shortage  of  personnel 
trained  for  thl  work.  Demanding  frequent 
Inspections  may  result  In  superficial  inspec- 
tions. More  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  quality  of  the  surveys.  Newly  purchased 
equipment  will  be  protected  by  the  perform- 
ance standards  set  for  x-ray  equipment 
manufactTU«rs. 

In  addition  to  the  blUs  mentioned  above. 
there  is  a  need  for  Increased  government 
support  for  graduate  medical  radiological 
physics  education.  The  professional  objective 
of  the  medlcsJ  radiological  physicist  is  the 
improvement  of  information  content  of  diag- 
noetlc  radiological  examinations  and  the  re- 
duction of  radiation  exposures.  He  Is  also 
Involved  In  the  training  of  technologists  and 
the  vise  of  radioactive  isotopes  within  medical 
institutions.  The  shortage  of  such  personnel 
is  acute. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  service,  please  feel 
free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely. 

Ben  Aekolb.  M.P.H.. 
Medical  Radiological  Physicist. 

SurroLX  Countt 
Dbpabticknt  or  Hxai.tr, 
Smithtown.  N.Y..  July  25.  1972. 

Hon.  Edwaxd  L  Kocb, 

26  Federal  Ptaaa,  Wew  rorfc,  N.Y.  10017 

DsAa  CoNoasasMAN  Koch:  Reference  is 
made  to  your  letter  of  July  10.  1972  request- 
ing my  comments  on  Bills  S.  426  and  HJt. 
16782  which  relate  to  diagnostic  x-radlation. 
It  appears  that  generally  Bill  8.  426  wUl 
preeent  and  assure  adequate  training  for 
radiologic  technologists.  However,  I  feel  that 
the  provlaiona  in  the  bUl  should  include  all 
users  <tf  x-ray  machines. 

In  New  Tork  State,  only  chiropractors  and 
radiologic  technologists  must  take  an  x-ray 
examination  to  meet  the  State's  licensure 
requirements.  All  other  licensed  healing  art 
practitioners,  such  as  physicians,  dentists, 
dsnnatologlats,  osteopaths,  and  podiatrlsta. 
are  not  required  to  take  a  special  examina- 
tion to  show  that  they  are  knowledgeable  in 
x-ray  physics. 

However,  though  the  professional  practi- 
tlonera  mentioned  above  state  that  they 
alone  take  the  x-rays  in  their  private  offices, 
the  Suffolk  County  Radiation  Inspectore  have 
found  unlicensed  office  personnel  taking  the 
x-rays.  Of  course,  in  those  cases  the  violators 
were  reported  to  the  proper  State  regulatory 
agency  for  action. 

Section  360 J {c)  (1 ) .  In  addition  to  a  mon- 
etary penalty,  there  should  be  a  provision  to 
revoke  the  license  until  such  time  when  the 
violation  has  been  corrected  and  a  reapplica- 
tlon  has  been  submitted  for  review. 

Section  360H:  The  minimum  standards, 
when  established,  should  only  apply  to  thoM 


licensees  that  fptj  loDlslng  radiation  to 
humans  and  should  be  limited  to  licensed 
professional  praotitlonen.  radlologle  tech- 
nologists, nuclear  medicine  tedmologlats, 
radiation  ther^lsts,  and  dental  roentgen- 
ologists who  are  well  trained  In  the  radlatlcm 
scleoces. 

Regarding  Bill  HJR.  16733,  It  appears  that 
the  provisions  of  the  bill  are  adequate  to  con- 
duct regular  inspections  of  diagnostic  and 
other  x-ray  systems.  However,  the  following 
unendment  should  be  considered.  If  an  x- 
ray  machine  does  not  fully  oomidy  with  the 
established  standard,  then  that  piece  of 
equipment  should  be  immediaiely  suspended 
from  operatlMi  imtil  the  rwner  corrects  the 
deficiency  and  is  Inspected  by  representatives 
from  the  delegated  radiation  protection 
agency. 

Thank  you  for  giving  me  the  opportunity 
to  comment  on  theee  Important  documents. 
If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  do 
not  hesitate  to  contact  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Saricooa  BscKEa, 
PubUc  Heatth  Physicist. 

THK    AlfXalTAM    RX6DBTBT    OT 

Radiologic   Txchnolooi6t8, 

August  1,  1972. 
Hon.  Edwasd    I.  Koch, 
17  th   District,  Nev)   York,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washingttm,  DC.  2051 S 
Re:  HA.  16733  and  8.  496. 

Daaa  Sn:  I  am  sorry  that  I  could  not  re- 
spond to  your  letter  by  the  date  line  of  July 
27  as  you  requested.  Tour  letter  was  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Lang  the  President  of  our 
Board  of  Trustees  two  years  ago  and  Just  now 
filtered  down  to  me. 

I  represent  the  National  Certiflylng  Body 
for  Radiologic  Technologlste.  We  have  been 
In  existence  for  60  years  and  at  present  have 
72.000  radiologic  technologists  registered.  Our 
prime  reason  for  existence  is  to  provide  ex- 
aminations for  graduates  of  AM.A.  approved 
schools  of  radiologic  technology  and  certify- 
ing tboae  candidates  who  sucoeasfuUy  pass 
their  exam.  Our  Executive  Dlieetar  Mr.  Bo- 
land  McOowan  will  send  you  one  of  our  lim- 
ited copies  of  a  special  60th  Anniversary  bro- 
chure so  that  you  can  have  sooae  back- 
ground on  this  organization.  The  trustees  of 
this  board  are  composed  of  four  radldoglats 
appointed  by  the  American  College  of  Radi- 
ology and  foxir  radiologic  technologists  ap- 
pointed by  the  American  Society  of  Badlologle 
Technologists. 

Since  we  are  concerned  primarily  with  cer- 
tification I  would  prefer  not  to  make  com- 
ment on  the  relative  merits  of  either  bill.  I 
would  strongly  suggest  that  you  contact  tlie 
representattves  of  the  American  Society  o< 
Radiologic  Technologists.  They  would  be  the 
spokesmen  tar  and  can  best  relate  to  the  at- 
titudes of  the  same  technologists  who  will  be 
required  to  perform  under  any  propoeed  leg- 
IslaUon.  Mr.  George  Mead  Is  their  leglsUtive 
consultant  and  his  address  Iz  621  Pershing 
Road.  Silver  Spring,  Maryland. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  bring  to  your  at- 
tention our  expertise  of  60  years  experience 
providing  examinations  for  hig^y  special- 
ized health  workers.  We  would  very  much 
like  to  meet  with  writers  o*  this  type  of  leg- 
islation and  congressmen  snch  as  yourself 
to  make  our  presence  known.  If,  indeed,  there 
are  ever  federal  standards  for  radi<dogic  te<^- 
nologtets  we  would  like  to  offer  our  experi- 
ence, integrity  and  knowledge  towards  pro- 
viding examinations  for  theee  health  woiliers. 
Several  of  my  coUeaguee  on  our  Board  of 
Trustees  would  make  every  effort  to  visit 
Washington,  D.C.  at  your  convenience  to 
meet  with  you. 
Sincerely, 
Dahtx  OOmujl,  B.  T.,  FASRT. 

President,  Board  of  Trtuteea. 


Aiigu8t  17,  1972 
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DMi  K:  Toor  neant  forwarding  of  KJB. 
tnH.  vblA  would  dttMt  tte  Bacntwry  of 
S^to  pieMTUw  atwdttds  for  and  to  eoti- 
Snet  regular  hiijwMtwia  a<  diagnnrtiff  and 
x-wi  sjrtsM.  sad  of  S.  «M.  which 
,Ureet  tba  Secntary  to  wtahMsh  orl- 
I  tor  aoendMtac  sehoaia  txalnlng  radlo- 

_,     ^^ji^jiiiigfcii      ^Mt      tat     UeHMtBg 

^Mogie  frtmemglta.  k  moat  appwalatad. 
XKBff  tnd^MBt.  both  bma  would  toa  hrip- 

X-ray,  wlUeh  ax* 
Btly  far  the  lafSMt  sooroa  of  tba  ax- 
„«  u  tba  poUlfl  t»  mKB-^Mida  raiHatlnii, 
Ikne  nothlBC  to  add  igacificany  to  tbam. 
-.  to  iiinait  tliat  aomawltsfa  along  tha 
DOS  -««-«-«>'  ttme  to  tadlafetOB  pro- 
j  oonstdarattaBa  ahoold  alao  be  man- 
In  tlM  tnlBlac  of  phyaViana  As  it  la, 
ttk  sesmi  to  be  a  hit  or  miss  thing  for  ottaar 
tbaaradlolaglats. 

It  so  harrt""  that  I  was  C!haljinan  of  thia 
Mar^  BMOtaftlonB  CaoHntttae  at.  tbe  Badlo- 
Icfleal  BsctlflB  of  XUa  Amarteaa  Pobllo 
■Mtth  AaKtetanoB.  Too  m«y  be  Intarastcd 
to  the  laaolntlaB  ia  tUs  area  that  tba  8ao> 
Uan  Kaaeatlva  Ooaaea  baa  noommendad 
t»  the  ATHA  fior  adopttoB  at  tta  next  aa* 
BWl  BMistlng  (November,  1973  at  Atlantic 
City). 

Tonra  truly, 

Ainaaw  P.  Hnu., 
CertiHed  Bealth  Physicisi. 

OAK  Sn>6S  Natiokax.  LABOaATOaT, 

Oak  BMfw,  rena.,  July  20. 1972. 
asp.  BawAia  I.  Kooi, 
■ohm  of  Beprssswtattnfs. 
WmMMtam.  J>xr. 
Oua  tuummmtmttajwm  Koch:  Tbank  y«u  ftor 
Isttar  e<  July  10k  19«.  and  for  the  an- 
i  bills,  HJL  una  and  8. 438.  Yon  ought 
ta  bt  wwgratnlafrt  (or  tba  part  you  played 
in  ftambw  tbaaa  two  bUla  and  la  leading 
tbm  your  atronc  aapixirt.  I  am  plsaaerl  you 
Me  CMMUviac  tatrodneing  8.  436  m  tbe 

I  bava  laad  ewer  tbaaa  two  Mlla  rather 
cHNCoUy.  aad  Aad  tbam  to  be  anallmt.  8. 
I  prt—irfly  for  tbm  tmlalot  of  n>- 
taahUBlPgtita.  TUm  to  aonatbtaic 
iMeb  bM  be^  Isnc  ovwdua.  aad  tor  wUch 
I  ban*  wwkad  fw  bmbj  yaan.  It  saena  la- 
to  ma  that  w«  xaquln  drlTSta  at 
I  to  iMOld  drtvan  Una?!—,  and  fH 
la  an  of  our  atataa  axsapt  Haw  York.  Haw 
Jhmt  aad  CaUfanUa.  tbe  opwator  of  an  x- 
Rf  laanlilns  eaa  x-xay  our  ehUdrea  wtiaa  ha 
■ay  have  little  or  no  tralatag  la  tba  aaCe  op- 
of  sucb  equlpmMit.  I  as^  anrinalng 
of  two  tmpmtKi  oaa.  "Tbm  Head  tor 
BartlatkiB  FntaetioB."  which  I  gave  bafore 
tbe  aeutbeastera  Coaferenea  of  Badiolagie 
TsebnologiaU  m  Durham.  North  Carolina  la 
Jaauary,  and  tba  other,  "Cotapartaon  of  Ra- 
diation Exposure  of  the  Population  from 
Medical  Diagnoato  aad  tbe  Nuelaar  Kkugy  In- 
dustry," whleb  I  gave  last  month  before  the 
American  Nuelaar  Bodaty  in  Laa  Vagaaw  Tram 
tbtae  papna  you  will  noie  that  tbe  lack  of 
edueatkm,  training  and  oertlfloatloa.  and  tbe 
failure  to  nae  tbe  proper  tecbalquaa  and 
eqo^Mneat  ta  T^r***^'  «it«gtw»««  in  tbe  United 
Stataa.  are  probably  leading  to  tbouaands  of 
naaaceasary  deatlM  ta  tba  form  of  mallgaaa- 
elea.  Uta-tiiartsnlag  aad  gaaatia  mutatlaaa 
each  year.  Tlie  fltat  stap  la  oerraetlng  tbto 
sttuatkm  to  tba  raqulremant  for  education, 
training  and  certllleation  of  all  tboae  who 
use  thto  moat  valuable  madlral  tooL  I  bava 
shown,  ta  a  nuakber  of  Ofiiigreeainnsl  baar> 
inga,  aad  In  maay  publicatloas.  that  tbto 
dose  caa  be  reduced  to  leas  than  10%  of  its 
prasant   value   with   ralattva]/   littto   effort. 


Air     alnadr 
MOwagaby  Toms 

batwttbaaU 


Hiilie«anta  toy  laa  um.  I 
Bttl  8.  431  to  a  siaat 

iltoopayaawlU 
to  la  tba 
Uvea.  Z  baltova. 
tbak  It  to  oaU  a  tmtk  {mad 
atap.  baeaasa  It  wottM  attt 


,  1U>. 


iJM 


tm* 


opaifatmmaAemnx'tmf 

adnoattaa  aad  tratatac  la 

state  of  OaUforato  baa  lawa 

that  eouraoa  la  z-nj  aad 

be  tat^t  la  tba  madlin 

tbara  be  quaatlaaa  la  tba  atata 

tnatloiM  oa  tbaaa  aabjaeta.  la 

Itova  tbat  aot  oalj  %-nr 

have  proper  adneatlaa.  tialalaf 

tion.  but  ta  artdttVin  all  tboae  wbo 

or  othar  fonaa  of  xadlattaa  oa 

mttmataly.  I  baUava  tbat  aayvna 

so  muah  aa  to  laiaiirrho  tte  vam 

on  a  pattoat  sbonid  bava 

training  and 

"T"""*^  wal^  -.^.    ^ 

the  inf  ormatlon  axpaetad  afataat 

tion  rtaka  to  whleb  tba  patlaat 

subjected. 

BIB  HJL  13733  to  eaoellaat, 
only  a  glaat  8*9  la  tba 


July  !«.  iwn  baa 


tetba 
of  x-ray  fllma.  etc. 

I  do  aot  bam  a  copy  of  tba  aaianrtert  bm. 
but  at  tba  bottom  <rf  page  Ave  of  HJL  unta, 
liaaa  30,  91,  33  and  33  do  aot 
to  aae.  I  wonder  wbatbsr  or  aot 
be  a  mtoprlat.  .Pertiepa  tha  eteaae  would 
make  aeiMa  tf  X  know  tba  wwdlat  to  whititk 
It  to  to  ba  aiipindid.  birt  X  tbaoi^t  thai  I 
thto  to  your 

Z  am  BtoMad  t»  nota  tbat  ttoto  MB  puta 


ttat  tt  wiU 
ta  apply 


to  a 
much  of  tba  oM  x-iay 
tta    way    tato 

neaata 

blgb  aabbda.  wbara  It  to  not 

prtata  iiniw  »liliai 

-    I  am  alao  aaeioaliv  aa  ootUae  of  tbe  teatl- 

mony  I  gave  before  Senator  Kanbady^  Oom- 
mittae  oa  Bealth  aad  welfare  on  May  16. 
1973. 

Sincerely. 

Kaxx.  Z.  MoaeAH. 
Bealih  Fhytiet  Diviaton. 


The  Johns  Horanra  XJaivHwrrT, 

BcHOoi.  or  Maascnca. 
Baltimore,  ifd.,  Jnty  13, 1972. 

Cong.  EDWAaa  I.  Kocs, 

1134  Vongworth  Office  Building, 

WaOHMgton,  DC.  29515 

Daaa  CoaraanaMAM  Koch:  Tliank  you  for 
your  letter  of  July  10  ooaceming  H.B.  16T33 
and  8. 438. 1  have  tevtowad  both  of  thaae  blUa 
and  baUara  that  tbay  rapreasnt  a  ooastruc- 
ttva  aotutkm  to  tba  education  of  radJatton 
tacbaologtoti  la  tba  TIattad  States  aad  tba 
oontrol  of  x-imy  equipment  sold  prior  to  the 
lnnto*«~'  of  primary  profeaettoa  standarda.  X 
Midorse  tbe  pHnelpIea  oa  wbleb  both  bOto 
are  baaed.  ^^ 

I  nottoa  one  printing  error  la  HJL  10733. 
Oapat»i,mwa»tbia%ia 


trnlil _ 

to  aa  iata- 

tb9y 

I  la  tba  Uat.Tl»a  trala- 
tag of 

would  -.T .    —   — 

la  8ae.  S8I«  and  Sac.  STOi 
laialti^  to  ndiBlasto  tachiaibigtota 

I  bopa  tteaa  caaaaaaata  wfit  be  uaeful  to 
you:  tf  I  eaa  ba  of  furtbar  amlatanee  to  you 
now  or  la  tba  fntuea  pleaae  tot  aia  know. 
Biaeaaaiy. 

Joam  W.  Faaaca.  DJDJB..  M.S.. 
Cb«ina«».  Oral  Bsdiology  Section 

UxivaaaiTT  or  Alabajla. 

ScBOOi,  or  DaMiiaiBT 
Binninghmm,  Ala.,  July  20. 1972. 

Hon.  EvwAsa  I.  KocH, 

Congress  o/  tha  XhMad  States.  Bouse  of  Rep- 
raaantmttam,  Waaklmgton,  3XJ.  SMi5 

Dkab  CuwaasasiiiiT  Koch:  Tour  latter  of 
July  10.  1079,  rriatiag  to  HJL  lfT>3  and  8. 
438  leached  oaa  arblla  oa  vaoatloa.  I  am 
plaaaad  to  bava  tbe  opportunity  to  react  to 
theaa  feOto.  In  order  to  eapedtte  asattera.  Z 
bava  aafcad  my  saeratary  to  send  tbe  repttee 
diraeCly  to  you  wttboot  my  aigaatara. 

I  vary  an*  apptoea  of  tba  latant  of  HJL 
1BTS9.  TiMre  to  eoaaitfefable  aead  to  eatab- 
Ush  standards  for  x-ray  equipoient  preaentiy 
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BM  Ift  and  16.  I 

Impacting  aqulp- 

)   "not  loaa  tn- 


Intarlor  Kiulpi 
or  rMlMnd.  On  p«c«  1 
voodv  abOTrt  flh*  BM« 
nant  (">«eh  K-rmy 

iLilLWiFt  •■••  ptMMI  to  acmpltanoa  U  not 
lUMty  «•  ^»  ou«  «  OTHVOMM  Mceept  by 
deUtMntt 
UculATly  of 
wltbdantAl.  wUii     . 
effort.  Tou  ml^t  wlak  to 
IMB  fraquant  •urrelUxas*. 
Pi^  4.  ytam  i.  1.  » irt  •.  ■*■*»  *•  **°^- 

*****  **'*^^i^"*''tS*2«rs'^ssr 

]  ' tUB  ■■Maw  of  ttM 


„.  1978   (BBH/OBO  TD-»).  Biorta  to 
;  anek  tactabrtlan  wouM  bctac  down  tlia 

I  ot  itm  iiiijfaliaia    kot  tt  ia  aiadail 

b  aonatadlaa;  I  aboold  Uka  to  moka  tOT» 
IB  Sao.  mm-W  adMca  ttaara  la 

^anak  vtaan*  tar  ailaaatlan 

mtStuttana    awi«ua«ln«   ptoyana   for    tba 

UjOiitua  at  iiia<liaf  iirantTn "  •" "*  "^ 

wart  tiM  worda  "and  dantai"  aftar 
"■Mdlaal."  Dantol  adoeatlonal  in- 
illlHtki  moat  ba  laqvdrad  to  tnpiova  tbair 
indlaiagla  niiiliiiiiadiaiH  inatruetton.  I  hmw 
datn  that  anpporU  tba  flat  that  presaot 
tntaiuf  ta  liia<iniwti  in  8ae.  a«H(e).  I 
alMVld  Uka  to  aaa  addad  to  tba  Uat  of  pr»- 
fMiianal  ocBankHtlaaa  tka  Amarlean  Aead- 
amy  af  Dantai  Badlolacy. 

tar  tha  opportunity  of 


ooarata  an  z-rmy  ayatam  tbat  doaa ; 
wMb  ■mulBlli  ataii^B^L  auaaty  id  akonid 
not  taka  twanty-four  timntha  to  altbar  modl- 
tf  m  indna  iMdauiMla  iijatwiiiaiil  Fov  tbla 
Z  woidAaaapat  n 

1*.  ». 


'aly  youia. 
Asnnm  H.  WmnuicAMir,  D.BCO., 

Prof— Off  of  DentiMtTf. 

Trx  UmnaaiTT  of  BocsacaTSB, 
Scaooi.  ov  idasicsMX  ajib  OnaBraT. 

Rochester,  M.T,  JiUjf  2S.  1972. 

Hon.  Bawt—  I.  BLoca. 

B<mm  t  Ha^  uaanfaf hin.  Con^reM   a/   the 

ffuMait    Uaaaa.    iJ3d    Loitffworth    Office 

JalMtap.  VaaMMfton.  A-C 

DaAa  Mb.  Koch  :  Tbank  you  for  laCttnc  ma 

aaa  tka  coptaa  oC  KB.  15733  and  3.  498  rtfat- 

tnc  to  dtacnoatta  radiation.  I  fOvor  poaaaga  of 

both  ad  tbaaa  BtUa.  By  fiu-  tha  iargaat  rtngia 

MMDM  o<  radlatUwi  expoaora  to  tba  ganaral 

popoiotion  od  tha  Unttad  Stataa  la  In  tha  naaa 

at  i*"*-**^  lainatlnn.  pactlealailT  Xr-raya.  In 

f  orta.  Ihla  aomoa  about  partly 

I  of  tho  la*s*  numhara  of  tndlvlduala 
a  tact  wblch  eaanot  be  ehan^arf 
mock  wtthont  la«  of  ttao  banaflta  of  anch 
Bat  a  part  at  tha  aapoaure   la 
» of  aaa  of  oot-aaodod  or 
or  adlastad  aqntpmant 
r  tsalnad  opaiatoza.  Vor  thaaa 

I  fnlty  eodocaa  anbmlaaion  ot  tbaaa 

BUla  and  bofia  that  thary  will  ba  paaaad  by  tha 
Congress. 

I  ba»a  eonunonta  on  each  BUI  ae  outUned 


and  Beeaauia 
I  woold 
aa  twdnalTa, 
traCnlnc 
at  aU  paopiai^onaa  lonia- 
IBC  rMBation  in  tba  JIaeaaala  awl  taaataaant 
of  human  HHnga  It  la  aotad  ooder  "TBO- 
HIBfl-mu  ACTB,"  Saa.  ■t»(J>(»).  that  U- 
conntd  madlfol  piaettttoiMra>  Ueanaed  dan- 
tiata.  Miiaiwail  dental  kyfiaalBta.  ate.,  are  ax- 
cludad  from  thoae  who  would  ba  nnkiwfuUy 
i..ing  radtatton  nolaaa  ttaay  wan  accredited. 
Kzeapt  for  madteal  railli  ikisfcla  and  a  few 
wall  tratnad  dantai  pvaetltlonara  (tbara  is  as 
yet  no  specialty  at  dantai  ladtotacy  although 
■ucb  shouM  aUat).  oMat  physicians,  dentists 
and  hyglacihrta  knov  vary  ItUle  about 
x-radlatlon  and.  la  my  optnloa.  should  ba 
oartlfkad  bafbca  batnc  paiiaMtart  to  um 
x-radtntton  an  hnaaaaa.  A  lawtaw  ed  atadl- 
cal.  d^tal  and  daatid  hygkaadat  training 
ouxTlcutaBaa  andA>r  of  the  qusaWnnn  naed  In 
UoaBatnf  aiaiainaHriia  will  varlty  khla  opin- 
ion. Itathar  than  dlaactlnc  laglslatlaa  pd- 
martly  tewavd  iwUaloci*  taahnologtsta.  I 
would  Itto  to  aaa  dwatopad  kaclalation 
modeled  attar  tba  iiimiiriiJ  MOOCL  LaO* 
BLATICai  lOB  V8XB8  OP  lOMIZIMa  BA- 
DiATION  IN  THB  HXAUKO  ARTS  pwbUafaad 
by   tba  Bureau  ot   Bartlokiglcal    Haaltb   In 


dents)  to  ba  tralitad  K  It  doaa  not  tha  MD 
should  baaa  ^spaaWleaaqttan  arddMl  authort». 
ing  uaa  ad  lbtf«al  ftaatfa  tbr  thla  purpoaa  and 
ba  eompoaad  In  langiia^  vblok.  «a«ld  ta.> 
sura  Impropriation  of  i 

There  should  also 
thiou^  the  BtaAaa  grdUactly  to' 
tion  or  hadtrldnal  tar  rmtrwtmtmn  at  > 
not  enyloBodao  that  th^oani 


Xotnowar  od  manpower  la  ttia  flakt  of  radl»> 
loctc    taehnolocy    la    larsi    now. 
should  ao*  ba  manrtatad  in  a  way 
furthar    aadiice 


I.  HM.  15732 

A.  a»menU — ^In  vlaw  of  the  very  large  nnm- 
bv  ot  x>cay  syatenM  in  the  umtad  Stataa. 
]^<-fc  of  tratnad.  manpower  at  eltbar  State  or 
Fadaral  la«al  wlB  ba  a  aarloua  bottleneck  to 
tnxplemantatkm  of  theaa  legulatlena.  The  Bill 
should  inatade  or  have  aa  a  aompanloa  BlU 
■MMM  tor  lia  riwalng  tha  supply  of  suitably 
tratntd  tnapactoia  and  other  pamonneL 

»  aptct0c  WOtntM 

(1>  p.  4.  line  31-33.  The  term  "tmmtnamt 
liiBsri*'  la  BUhlact  to  oilalntarpratatlon.  An 
"laaaatnant  haaard"  would  exist  only  la  aaaaa 
of  gross  carlessneas  or  malfunction.  Tba  haa- 
a(4  la  ^rhaarily  the  dovetopmaat  of  lata  radl- 
atlQQ  affaata  which  may  ba  years  In  devalop- 
twg  I  suggeat  tba  wording  be  changed  to 
"serious  hazard." 

<3)  p.  8,  lines  10-13.  This  section  is  much 
too  petnalaalve  and  general.  The  Secretary 
shoukl  bOTe  this  diacretton  but  the  general 
conditions  for  Its  use  should  be  spelled  out  or 
everyone  could  be  exomot. 

(3)  p.  S,  llnea  30-33.  This  paragraph  is  un- 
clear. It  appears  to  ba  Incookptete.  As  written 
It  would  cover  no  "x-ray  systems"  since  none 
are  specifically  developed  "for  procedures  for 
shielding  of  patients".  Should  it  not  read 

"(6)"  "the  term  'x-ray  systems'  means  an 
asaemblage  of  components  for  the  controHed 
production  of  x-rays  for  trradlatton  of  any 
part  of  the  human  body  including  devices 
and  procedures  for  the  shielding  of  patients"? 

n.  s.42e 

A  General — The  problem  of  manpower 
axlata  In  application  of  thla  BUI  to.  Section 
"h"  stataa  that  the  Saeiatary  may  make 
granta  to  educational  institutions.  I  hope 
tbla  can  inclwda  trminmg  granta  for  tha  sap- 
pert  er  partial  support  of  tardtviduala  (stn- 


I  hope  the  aboro  ia  aC  nsalstanaa  to  joil 
Slnaaraly  youia. 

J.  H.  anawiiaaa, 
ProfoMor  of  MaOimttan  BkOmgy  aad  «a> 
pkystea;  i>a*t-J>f«sidea«.  Health  Phj/ttet 
Soctety 

UmsaaarrY  or  Pntiran.rAiHA, 


PhamteltfMm,  JtUn  2i.  1972, 
Hon.  Bowsaa  I.  Ka^a, 

U.S.  House  of  Repreaentativee, 
We$Htngton,  DJC. 

Daaa  Oiuiis^ma  Kocw:  Tbaak  you  tor 
your  letter  at  JUly  U).  IVTS  aiaaaniilBg  BB 
UTaaaad  8.  4at.I  am  dlatrttotlnv  acytaa  at 
HB  ivna  to  tba  man^beeabtp  od  aw 
can  Aaaociatton  of  Fluwlolirta  Ua 
Gonuatttea  on  Laglilallnii  and  Bitul 
and  will  aend  utt"-— "f  latac.  Mm  you  aa 
contemplating  Introducing  a  companion  MB 
to  S  436,  and  ask  oommenta  fey  July  27,  It 
is  not  practical  to  poll  our  Conunlttee.  We 
have  dlaciisaad  &  4M  and  its  predecessor 
3  3973,  however,  so  that  while  the  following 
comments  tu«  personal  ones,  they  reflect  a 
number  of  dlseuaslana  with  our  full  com- 
mittee and  other  Intereated  indtvlduals. 

There  is  enclosed  a  copy  ot 
Profeesor  R.  O.  Oomon  to 
concerning  S  3973.  Attar  canAiliy 

and  8  438.  I  biUavo  tha  comwaata  aapc«Mad 
in  Piodaaaor  eoaaen'a  taatar  are  stfD  iwB- 

oabla.  WhUa  B  420  would  _     

Ti»«Trtw»ni«  staadarda  to  diattasoU* 
rt,titt\tma  and  dental  tad 
tban^iy  taehnologtata.  nwaaari 
noIoglBta,  photo-roautgan  ta« 
taehnlclaaa  tn  tratning.  I  do  not  fMt  that 
thla  Ilattng^  of  several  dUferant  types  ad  1 
ncAoglat  and  tartintirian  aaaotoaa  tba 
important  eonaUtarattona  noCaaaor 
dlacaaaad.  A  syatsoi  at  Ueanaura  ab««Ud  fee 
fiaxlbto  enough  to  pannlt  tha  ■■latitaaf  ta 
provida  lor  Iloanalng  dMfaiant  lavato  ot  aaaa- 
potanea  avan  wltbtii  ooa  eatagory  of  ta*> 
notoglBt  and  to  reaot  to  utmiigM  to  tae^ 
nology  or  aqulpmaBt  that  may  abaaga  tUtlt 
and  ittand«f*1t  both  as  to  laval  and  ta  t|pa 
of  special  eompatanee. 

It  would  also  saem  dasirabto  ft>r  a  syataa 
of  Bcanaura  to  ptovlda  for  axemptiona  cr 
something  ot  tha  nature  of  a  Hailtad  pw«H- 
Thla  U  desirable  as  some  special  aqulpmaat 
may  require  easentlally  no  special  tralBiBg 
or  skill  and  other,  such  as  highly  aofrtiiatt- 
catad  davalopmontal  apparatus,  may  regatta 
a  specialty  team  Including  radiologist,  engi- 
naer  and  others. 

m  chMing,  let  me  call  attention  to  a  racem 
eontract  between  tba  WIH,  Bureau  of  Hsalth 
Manpower  Bdueatlon  and  the  Educational 
Taatlng  OerTtco.  Princeton,  Kew  Jersey, 
Tha  oontraet  is  ocmoemed  with  tHa  e 
tIaUng  at  diagnoatic  radlologio  paiaeiiasi.  da 
expert  advisory  Oommltta*  la  in  the  pni««? 
at  being  tofmed  to  gnlda  tbe  program. 
this  gtUdanee,  leooaMnendatloBs  *ega 
lavelB  ot  oonpatenoe  win  be  geneeatad.  «■» 
amlnattODs  prepared  for  two  Isvals  od  ooaa- 
petenoe  aad  raoommendatdons  daveiopad  cam- 
coming  aaaaita  od  cradanttallng  thoae  oo^ 
earned.  Toa  oould  gat  mora  infonnatloa  by 
eontacttng  atthar  Mrs.  Jane  Houis  (pro* 
aounced  "HwaaM")  or  Dr.  Eugene  Ketcbam 


4«jfi«e  17,  1972 


(; 


). 


rjiope  taaao  ooHiaMBid  a*a  of  b^.  U  ^ 
K^Tu^araoa  whan  «•  lalgbt  hdip  by  for- 
tbar  dlsoujBloti,  pleaaa  la*  ma  know. 
Slnoaraly. 

Jhmt  W.  Taoiua, 
JhaHatlON  5a/aty  OjJIoe. 


Thomas  Jimaaoir  Hi 

jiiiBBina  ifnanaTi  Cou.aaa. 
Pihiladalpkia.  Awfrust  7, 1970. 

iumaiom  Bamoouph. 
Senator, 
US.  Senate. 
WeaHtngton,  D.C.  20S10 

Pt»»  SxiiAitHi  BaMDOLVH :  I  have  your  latter 
of  ai  Jtdy  regaidlng  S.  3973.  the  Radiation 
Aalth  and  Batbty  Aot  of  1B7D,  and  I  walooma 
ttot  opportunt^  to  pravlda  you  wttb  my  par- 
sonal  obaarrattona  and  oommanta. 

While  I  hare  oartatn  miaglvlngs  and  rea- 
arvattona  oonoaming  tiia  bill  and  Ita  im- 
piMDentatlon.  I  oertalnly  concur  with  its 
basio  objaettva  ot  raduoliig  unnaoaaaary  medi- 
cal expoaure  to  w>"«««"g  ladiatlon.  I  think  tba 
bill  diould  explloltly  allow  tha  Saoratary 
nun  latitude  In  ttie  eaerelaa  of  hia  judgment 
In  tha  application  of  subaequent  ragiUatlons 
in  OMTtatn  gray  areaa.  While  I  agree  that 
ttrf»wt>rtnn«  who  are' expected  to  aptmtm  a 
wMb  variety  ot  nuUoIogteal  equipment  ahould 
B»et  oartaln  »«tnnirnim  atandarda  of  train- 
ing and  experlenoa  auoh  aa  thoM  required 
by  the  Amarlean  niigUlij  of  Badlologie 
TMdmologlsta,  I  do  not  agree  that  all  tech- 
nicians must  meet  tbe  same  minimum 
standards  nor  must  all  operators  be  linen  sad 
taduiioiana. 

There  an  several  reasons  for  this  opinion. 
first  Is  tha  obaarvatlon  that  radiologic  aqulp- 
maat  varia*  wUeif  m  to  type  dad  dagn* 
of  aophiidteatlon  and  degree  of  cotupetanba 
laquired  of  tba  operator.  Some  tingle  piir- 
paaa  aqu^imant  auob  aa  cheat  idiotaauaco- 
ip^idiie  unlta  raqnlra  only  a  very  mini- 
mal aaKmnt  of  training  to  Inaun  minimal 
aqxaure  to  the  patient  while  aohlaving 
reantgenogramsot  adequate  rtiagnoftlc <iiua- 
1^.  At  the  other  end  ot  the  apeotrum  U 
equipment,  such  aa  remote  oontroUed  Image 
mtonalfied  nuoroaobpic  equipment  requir- 
ing tba  degree  of  oompetence  likely  to  be 
achieved  only  by  a  highly  trained  diagnoatic 
radltdogist.  It  is  thanfora  Important  to 
reoognlse  on  one  liand  the  need  for  highly 
trained  and  educated  technologista.  with 
aeadamio  degreea  in  amna  Inatanoea,  to  carry 
out  tbe  responsibllitiea  for  patient  care  and 
to  participate  in  all  radiological  prooedtu«e 
as  la  frequently  required  In  the  larger  hoapl- 
tals  and  in  the  offices  of  private  praetioing 
radlologlsta.  Very  few  technologtota  today 
have  the  formal  educational  badcground  and 
radiological  training  that  wiU  be  required 
of  those  needed  to  practice  at  a  profesaional 
level  In  the  future.  Accordingly,  M  we  adopt 
only  a  smgle  level  of  m<n«miim  standards  for 
the  accreditation  of  educational  Instltutiona 
and  for  the  licensure  of  radiologic  techni- 
cians, we  may  perpetuate  a  problem  that 
axitta  today  wherein  many  of  the  technolo- 
gists  are  Improperly  trained  for  the  reaponsl- 
MUty  that  they  an  required  to  asaume  and 
other  technologists  an  overtrained  or  an 
wasting  their  tratolng  In  positions  that  re- 
qtibe  very  UtUa  Judgment. 

Belated  to  the  above  problem  la  the  ob- 
sarratlon  that  then  is  at  preaent  (and  into 
tha  fonaaeable  tutun)  and  acute  shortage 
of  not  only  highly  trained  radlologle  tech- 
ndogiata,  but  alao  all  other  claasae  of  para- 
medlcal  peraotmal  aa  well  as  medical 
pnwUtlonera.  Aoocadlngty,  it  we  an  to  at- 
iKitMHy  <toUvar  health  oan  whUe  ourtaUlng 
■pbaUlng  ooata,  we  muat  find  man  effiolent 
ways  of  uatng  to  tbe  bait  at  tHair  ability 
aU  paoida.  inaHidint  taahnokulata.  ngard- 
laas  of  their  levM  of  training  or  oompetenoa. 
It  aaema  to  me  ttiat  tba  only  way  to  aoeom- 


ACCREDITATION  OP  UEDICAL 
FAdLniES 

(Mr.  SATXiOR  aaked  and  wu  given 
pennlMdon  to  extend  his  remuks  at  thla 
point  in  the  Rbooko  and  to  Indude 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  %>taiBer.  bjr  virtue 
of  my  neaiiy  34  yean  of  service  on  Vtua 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affatra.  I  have 


ooNcaasBsioasja.  rsgokh^bqcse 


ttd»  ol^eeMve 
at  tndnlBg 
moot 

c€ 
llmttatlnnBj  mwr  ■•lew  >■  ft""  np  **>•< 
nleai  and  piotaaaiomBi  laddT  aa  his  abUllr 
and  Inltlattva  paraal*.  By  provldlas  a  aufll- 
oiant  nuBbar  of  plataaua  cd  tBalnmc  vaitloal 
mtiuaitr  on  tbe  taatinlwal  and  prateaaloaial 
ladda*  wUl  baanbanoed  and  anyone  daaMag 
to  woift  in  panunadleal  flalda  wUl  bo  aMa 
to  oontrlbuta  to  the  daltvety  at  haaltH  aare 
at  the  level  of  tala  tialnlng  and  aMUty. 

It  aeema  to  ma  tbat  tiM  above  appvoadi 
to  the  problem  would  help  aUerUta  ttm  Mtfi 
turnover  rate  of  parttaUy  or  oiwwplataiy 
trained  taohnrtogUta  wbiob  an  loot  to  ttia 
Arid  for  one  nMon  or  another.  Our  piaaent 
syatem  U  vary  waatetul  and  inaAelent  in  ttila 
ragard.  A  great  majortty  of  tba  tadioiogtn 
teehnloian  tralnaea  an  young 
freah  out  of  high  aebool  who  leave  a 
yean  aftar  tratning  to  begin  ratalng 
famillea.  More  man  oould  be  attraotad  into 
the  field  it  than  ware  a  varMoal  itruetun 
for  eonttnued  advaooamant.  At  tba  aame 
time,  many  womKi  wbe  leave  to  imlae  tkm- 
Ulee  might  return  to  tbe  field  at  appropci* 
ate  leveU,  perhapa  on  a  part  time  baaia  latv 
in  life. 

The  Congrsea  oan  oonatruotivaly  oontrlb- 
ute  to  the  oombined  effort  of  aU  tbe  redl- 
ologloal  proteselons  and  organlaatlona  to 
reduce  not  only  unnaoeaaary  expoaure  to  tba 
patimt,  medleal,  aad  panwiedieal'  pwaonnel. 
but  to  reduce  alao  tba  groat  inaOalaney  and 
the  high  ooat  of  tha  daUvary  of  haaltb  oan 
inherent  in  our  pi«— «»*  ayatam  by  iMdiry- 
ing  8.  8978  to  promote  the  e^aabUabmant 
of  multiple  lov^  at  tnUtdng  and  oarttfloa- 
tlon  or  lionaaure.' 

Thara  ta  «ao«b«r  gray,  area  that  may  have 
been  oVMIbdUd  in  ttie  Oratttng  of  tha  MU 
about  which  t  am  reminded  reeently  by 
sevaial  radhdbgtoal  jdiyalolala.  High  eaei«y 
Boeelentors  for  radiation  KMrapy  fUneer  ac- 
odcraton  and  betatzqna)  oondhg  on  tite 
market  mitst  be  operated  at  leaat  part  at 
tbe  time  by  highly  speelaUaed  medical  pbyat* 
data  and  angtneera.  While  laillBiiiiii  tliaaa- 
py  teohaolo«iata  will  be  tratnad  to  oatvy  out 
moot  of  the  routine  operation,  them  will  be 
oeeaalons  of  var^ng  traquanoy  depending 
upon  the  sophiatlcatlon  and  idioayncraalea  at 
Individual  acoaleraton  whaa*  tba  phyaloiet 
or  engineer  will  have  to  take  over  the  op- 
eration with  the  ooneumnoe  at  ttie  reepon- 
sible  radiation  tharapiat  if  tha  treatmHit  la 
to  be  adequately  and  aafely  oaxried  out.  Al- 
lowanoe  muat  alao  ba  made  for  the  opara- 
tion  of  experimental  equipment  by  other 
than  lioenaed  teehnologlata  during  tbe  de- 
velopmental stagee  and  early  ollnloal  trials, 
usually  in  UniverBity  Madloal  Centers.  While 
the  teohiud<«iat  may  often  be  an  invor- 
tant  member  of  t2ie  reaaarah  and  devdop- 
mental  team.  It  la  uauaUy  tbe  engineer  or 
medical  phyaiolBt  who  muat  woric  oiaealy 
with  the  radlologiat  in  the  deeign.  oonatrue- 
tion.  teettng,  and  preliminary  ollnloal 
evaluation. 

I  trust  them  oommenta  will  ba  of  some 
value  to  yotL  If  you  have  any  queeUona,  I 
would   be   glad   to   respond  further. 
Sincerely  youn. 

RoBBrr  O.  OoBsoM, 
Profetaor  of  Medical  Phptic*. 


tta*  aotMtlH  tf  the  JtatD* 
AoemdHBtlnn   of 
eiBdlti    kO. 


have 


Vetenmr 

M|riiiteraa*lB( 
by  tfaniillnioaii 
the  Manlti  aC«i» 

JolDt  C9C 

thoee  wpBrtB.  WBSto 

tit^B  CrftniPnMffHff^  BOW 

with  taganl  to  tha  I 

pltal  in 

whieh  an  ma<l9  avaUahla  to  tha  I 

b^nv  laitowed  and 

bean  naule  MafUbia  to 

over  the  yaan  wooUl  not  VaaA  ona  to  tbe 

««»«Hirf«n  that  a  ditellMl  rapoct  had 

bean  made.  Tto  aubatontlato  thla  psint.  I 

am  Inoludbw  aa  a  Dart  of  my  nmaite  a 

aotoa  o<  surveoFa  Just  oongjatod  b^  the 

fomnrlaairoi.    and    forwarded'   to    the 

Vetarana*  Admlnistratton  and  later  anb- 

mitted  to  the  CDmmlttee  on  Vetarana' 

The  Veterans'  AdminlatratloaBBapttal 
in  WaaWngtan,  D;C.  operataa  nearly  700 
beds.  Itw  raparidatad  May  S  aad  May  8, 
1072  is  attawthiwt  K  ahould  ba  noted  that 
this  coven  lea  than  oawlaMerala 
Varaaaifa  Amcananunov  BoavtraL. 
nraxDw.  D.C 

Qtota  ot  aurvagi:  Kay  S.4.  iSVL 
Suxvayor:  GOuHtaa  B.  OUfao.  MJl., 

E  Dugan,  ttJf • 
BarlaMrt  WUUam  r  aeetatt,  UJD.,  tlary 

A.  BveeattkOJI. 


wmatag  aaraioaai 

1. 
dl< 

% 
muaUMt- 
iX'iiiiiiWegi 


CazntU 


I' lie -a 
«n    t 


betmeiie  in> 
tUt^etmmjL. 
«e«b* 


1.  WMtaen  rapecta  and  evaluatlona  muat 
be  kept  on  aU  fin  dtUla. 


1.  Autbenttoated  irignattuva  should  ba 
aooompanlad  by  piitfwelnnal  daalgnatlnn. 

3.  Niutfng  notaa  ahould  be  parOnant  and 
oomplete. 

Bcter  to:  "Aoeredltatlon  Btanual  for 
HoqiltalB." 

Bating  by  Board  of  Onmmiastonen :  Ao- 
oredltMMan  tor  taio  yaara. 

The  Veterans'  Adnilnlstx«tlon  Bospital 
in  St.  Loula  Qparatas  1.137  beda  and  the 
JCAH  raport  an  that  facility  is 
attached: 

Vkcauaa  ADMZinazaaixoii  Hoarirai. 
Br.  Itoma,  lio. 

Date  of  aurvey:  May  30,  31.  1973;  Jime  1, 
1972. 

Surreyor:  Bui^  Cunningham.  MJ>.,  A. 
Kent  Sdiater,  Vaoha. 

Beviewer:  H.  Chariea  Franklin.  MJ}.,  Mora 
C.  CMklley.  BJr. 

BacoKKaifnaTioifB  avo  coMicxim 

Environmantal  aarvloee : 

1.  Sevaraly  tiaaanlniiB  loeatlona.  auoh  as 
soiled  ttnan  o««»««t«««»  and  traab  ooileottan 
laoma,  ibould  ba  piatonlad  by 
reatstlVB  oanatmotkai  and  a 
maMo  fin  aattngnJatilng  ajMaiii 

a.  13ia  paint  tftoy  aaa  Ooebran  Uhlt  ia 
oonalilMDBd  a  Bavacaiy  haaarrtmia  ana  and 
ahouU  be  adaanataly  tfroteetad  by  S-boor 


automatVi  Bra 
amnirtin  ngnlatlona 
rigidly  eoftaroed. 


in  tbla  aria  rttonld  be 
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tb»t  «lMy  «m  IM  -, 

nallj.  Thif  rtuniUI  alao  doM  bjr  actiMttlon 
or  tlw  ""^W"^*  ■|>»ctff«d  by  Iffttlonal  Tin 
yrowndcp  iUwmlattuii:  UM  SsfMy  Ood*  Na 
101,  Section  lO-llM. 

I  MMoua  91i»  ProtvcttaB 

S.  "Vhm  p»Uant  mm»  In  Uie  Cochran  Unit, 
wbiAb  are  bUxMt  eul  de  aacs,  ibould  b*  pro- 
Tldatf  wttb  wnHi— d  ott  statrwrtl  ttrwwstn 

91fv   Pro^aotfcjji 
!•».  101, 


iio-iati. 

1.  Pwiiiiial  In  tfa*  tranrfiwlnn  wiulfi*  or 
blood,  bank  abould.  bav*  bad  wifHctont  train- 
Ing  and  upaxlanoe  to  quality  tbem  aa  tocb- 
nlenUy  oompetaaat  In  tbe  Inmnmotamnatologl- 
eal  praeadtma  paifUiuiad.  AU  pwiwwiiwl 
mathoda  and  ptoeadinw  for 
tun  wifiiiiii  to:  " 
Um  a  Kood  Tnndnalon.  aarvloa". 


1.  Tb*  fiharfclng  of  drug  storage  areas  by 
tbe  pbannacy  abould  Include  documentation 
of  proper  reCrlgeiatlon  temperatures  wbere 


It  la  daairaUe  for  tbe  pbannaelst  to  r»- 
■Mlbai'aertgiaLal  aider,  or  a  dtreet 
oopy.  baCnae  tbe  Intttal  dose  of  medication  la 

3.  Only  tbe  pbarmadat.  or  autborized 
pbarmaoy  personnel  under  the  direction  oi 
tbe  pbarmadat.  shall  dispense  medications, 
make  '»*fH'Tf  obangea,  or  transfer  medlca- 
tkma  to  different  containers. 

Special  care  units: 

1.  Beeaoaa  of  tbe  intensity  of  care  given 
wltbln  tbe  unit,  and  of  tbe  critical  nature  of 
the  Ulnaaaaa  at  pattetrta  eared  for  wltbln  it. 
written  policies  and  procaduraa  additional  to 
baalo  boapltal  pollclea  abould  be  developed  to 
gulda  penonnel  in  tbe  managemwit  of  tbe 
unique  attuatkiait  within  the  unit. 

Bafar  to:  "AocradltatloD  maniial  for  Hoa- 
pltalR." 
LOMO-T^M   CABS   rAonJTT    (CATSooaT   n)    or 

VBIBUMS       AOICUflSTKATTON       HOaTWAI.,       ST. 
LOUIB,   MO. 

Date  of  survey:  May  30,  3t,  1972;  June  1. 
1972. 

Surveyor:  Hngb  Cunningham,  MJJ..  A 
Kent  Sebafer,  Facha. 

Reviewer:  Harris  B.  Jones,  Facha. 
aacoMMEinxkTioifs  and  coMMurrs 

Bating  by  Board  ot  Coaomlaatoners:  Ac- 
endltatlon  for  two ; 


X,  Otab  ban  sbeold  be  inatalled  In  aO  pa- 
tient toOaC  and  batbAg  areaa. 


Tbe  VA  fteiittv  at  Wood.  Wise.,  a  sub- 
urb «r  Mlwaulne,  operates  827  beds.  The 
report  on  that  hosi^tal  is  attached. 

▼vr^tAifs  AuMxmgnuiTioif  HosrrrAi., 
Wood,  Wise. 
Date  of  survey:  May  25-30, 1972. 
Sxirveyor:      Arthur     N.     i^rlngall,     MJ}., 
PACHA;  Poater  O.  Ramsey,  ADM. 

Bevlewer:  William  P.  Bverett.  MJ3.;  Walter 
8.  nbateapeaiB.  PACHA. 

aacoiooaroATiOMs  amo  commkmts 

Dietetic  services: 

1.  Hooda  over  rangea  bx  tbe  dietary  depart- 
Bkeut  flboidd  be  protected  by  an  approved 
aotonatlo  Are  extlB(xiMibir  syatam.  sucb  aa 
cat  bulk  dlosKle;  (by  oAieaixicat  or  steam.  It 
ta  niHad  ttia  yveaant  ayatons  li  water  type. 

BnvlronnwTtal  aei^ffoeaT 

1.  DaofB  te  ■BkofeBatop  paitftluaa  may  be 
bsM  a|MB  oolf  bf  an  elaetrieBl  devloe  wblcba 
apoB  aotoatlaix  of  taa  lira  alum,  amoka  de- 
taetor  or  aatooatlo  flia  artlngHftMng  am- 
tana»  vlB.  ba  ailX-oIoilnt.  Tbar  vaittt  ba 
capable  of  being  opened  and  ninaart  manaally. 


1.  Madleai 


tm  diaeharged  patlenta 
wNblB  a  reasMiable  tbne 


fMIowtng  dtacbaiga. 


1.  Ttf  plianBaetst  ataeadd  maintain  a  re«- 
otd  of  bis  pertedie  lna|iee«iaaw  of  drug  stor- 
age and  medleatioa  oentat*  on  tbe  nmetng 
care  nnlta. 

9.  Tbarmometers  sbonld  be  installed  in  an 
medleatlon  r^rtgerators. 

Rarer  to:  "Accreditation  Manual  for  Hos- 
pttalB." 

LOira-TOlM  CAa«  TACILrrT    (CATIGOBT  Xn)    OP 

VXmtAIT'S  ADMINISTaATTON   HOSPITAL 

WOOD,   Wise. 

Date  of  survey:  May  36.  26,  1S72. 
Surveyor:      Arthiu:     N.     Sprlngall.     MX>., 
PACHA;  Poster  O.  Bamaey.  Adm. 
Bevlewer:  Harris  B.  Jonea.  PACHA. 

aaCOMMEIfDATIOWa  AMB  COMICXNTS 

1.  A  written  social  servloe  history  should 
be  obtained  on  each  patient  and  included  in 
tbe  patients'  medical  record.  This  informa- 
tion should  be  available  to  tbe  nursing  su- 
pervisor to  assist  her  in  planning  patient 
care. 

Rating  by  Botud  of  Commissioners:  Ac- 
creditation for  two  years. 

The  Veterans'  Administration  Hospi- 
tal at  Portland.  Oreg.  operates  518  beds, 
and  the  report  fcdlows.  In  this  case,  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
surrororB  is  a  former  long-time  official 
of  t*ie  Veterans'  Admlmstration  and  thus 
some  question  is  raised  with  regard  to 
objectivity. 

VamANs'  Administbation  Hospital 
PoartAKD,  Okec. 

Date  of  survey:  May  5-8,  1972. 

Surveyor:  Boderick  Q.  St.  Pierre.  MX).: 
David  L.  Moore.  Adm. 

Reviewer:  Henry  K.  Speed.  Jr.,  M.D.;  Nora 
C.  O'Malley,  R.N. 

DATIONS    .\ND    CX>IU«ENT8 


Dietetic  servteee: 

1.  Exhaust  hoods  tor  cooking  ranges 
abould  be  equipped  underneath  with  an  ap- 
proved automatic  carl}on  dioxide  or  dry 
chemical  eatingulsblng  system. 

Environmental  services: 

1.  Openings  in  the  linen  chutes  shall  be 
equipped  with  doors  Iiavlng  self-closing  de- 
vloea. 

Refer  to:  "Accreditation  Manual  for  Hos- 
pital." 

Bating  by  Board  of  ConuniselonerE :  Ac- 
credltatltm  for  two  years. 

"Hie  VA  Ho«)ltaI  at  Columbia.  S.C. 
(428  beds)  has  had  many  problems  with 
regard  to  construction,  but  you  would 
never  guess  it  from  the  report  the  Joint 
Commission  filed  and  which  follows: 
VtamuHa  Apmiwistkatiow  HosrrrAL 
Columbia,  S.C. 

Date  of  survey:  Ptebruary  23,  24.  1972. 

Surveyor:  Charles  B.  Dugan.  M.D..  Carroll 
Dugan,  RJf. 

Bevlewer:  Henry  K.  Speed.  Jr..  M.D.,  Avis 
L.  O'Connor,  RJ7. 

RBCOMMZITDATIONS  AND  COMMENTS 

Environmental  services: 

1.  Procedures  for  coUectlng  and  storing 
soUed  linen  should  be  reviewed  to  change 
praaant  pcactloe  of  storing  linen  in  stair- 


2.  Aa  previously  recommended,  arrange- 
iminla  ahoald  be  expedited  for  providing  suf- 
ficient emergency  elecUleat  pcnrer. 


ahouM   document  hla 
at  ntmloc  atattona 


te  aaaure  safety.  ■a<iuilt>.  and  proper  ha»> 
dllng  of  medleatlona. 

Refar  to:  "AecredftatlaB  Mamial  for  Has- 
pttaJa." 

LoMo-taau  CASK  rAcmrr  (caxBooaT  n)  or 
vcnaiuia  Aucimaraanoiv  HoantAi. 
coLUMBxa,  ajc. 
Date  of  survey:  Pabruary  33.  34,  1072. 
Surveyor:  GanroU  Dugan.  RJI. 
Reviewer:    Hairia  R.  Jfiwaa.  PACHA. 

KaCOMMXWDATIOKa  AM*  COMMXlTrS 

No  specific  recommendaUona  noted  at  tbe 
time  of  this  survey. 

Bating  by  Board  of  Commisstoneia:  K^ 
credltation  for  two  years. 

The  VA  facility  at  Alezaodria,  La.,  not 
only  op«-ate8  449  beds,  but  also  a  k^> 
term  care  facility  waa  tam$tA  In  Matdi 
and  that  report  f  ollowa: 

VETxaAm  ADMnnsnunoM  Hospitai. 
AixxANDazA.  La. 

Date  of  survey:  March  7.  S.  1972. 

Stirveyor :  Louis  J.  Puhrmann.  MJS^  Muriel 
W.  Stutz.  BJI. 

Reviewer:  William  P.  Everett,  MI}.;  AtU 
L.  O'Connor.  BJ*'. 

BECOMHKItnATIONa   AMD    COMMaWTS 

Pharmaceutical  services: 

1.  Tbe  pharmacy- therapeutics  committee 
of  tbe  medical  staff,  in  cooperation  with  tba 
ptharmaclst,  nursing  service  and  other  de- 
partments, as  necessary,  should  recommend 
pollctes  for  the  control,  accountability  and 
administration  of  drugs  throughout  the 
hoepital. 

Refer  to:  "Accreditation  Manual  for 
Hoopitals." 

LONG-TZZM     CABS     FACILTTT      (CATECOBT     II)     C* 
VETUIANS     ADMLNISTSATION      HOSPITAL     AL£Z- 

.\NCR1A,    LA. 

No  reco(nunendatl<»is. 

Rating  by  Board  of  Commissioners:  Ac- 
creditation for  two  years. 

Date  of  survey:  March  7,  8.  1972. 
Surveyor:  Muriel  W.  Stuta,  R.N. 
Reviewer:  Harris  B.  Jones,  ncha. 

The  VA  facility  at  Togus,  Maine  (833 
beds)  for  many  years  was  pnrimarily  a 
neuropsychiatric  facility  and  domiciliary 
was  surveyed  last  November  suid  the  re- 
port follows : 

VXTXaANB    ADMINISTSATIVa     CENTZa 

Toous,  Maink 
Date  of  Survey:  November  17,  18.  1971. 
Surveyor:  Harry  M.  Lowd.  Jr.,  MJ5.;  Nora 

C.  O'Malley,  BJ<4  Philip  J.  HaU.  A<lm. 
Reviewer:  Henry  K.  Speed,  Jr..  MX>.;  Mary 

Susanna  Tbomas,  RJf . 

KXCOMMKlfOATIONS    AND    COMMENTS 

Cllnlcaa  services: 

I.  More  space  should  be  provided  to  pre- 
vent overcrowdlitg  In  the  patient  care  area*. 

Medical  staff: 

1.  The  rules  and  regulations  of  the  medi- 
cal staff  should  be  updated  in  order  to  con- 
form with  the  new  Standards  of  tbe  Joint 
Commission   on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals. 

Nursing  services: 

1.  The  nursing  poUcles  and  pcocedures 
should  be  developed,  periodically  reviewed 
and  revised  as  necessary  by  nursing  rcpie- 
sentatives  in  cooperation  with  appropriate 
representatives  from  administration,  tba 
medical  staff  and  sucb  other  hospital  serv- 
ices or  departments  as  are  concerned. 

Special  care  units: 

1.  Tbe  functions  and  duties  of  tbe  medical 
director  of  tbe  two  Intensive  care  units 
should  be  defined  In  writing. 

X  Tbe  msdlcal-aurglcid  and  oardtar  caM 
Intenoire  care  unite'  poUdea  and  ptuMjediina 
Hbould  ba  fiponrted  to  Inrtude  aeoaaaary 
training  requteed  of  eaapiogreea.  staOac  pat* 
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g^otdd  be  appravaAiV  •ppropHate 

ilijr  and  mmtac  panooBtf.  aB4  iavla- 

■laiitart 
Bgfer  to:  "ABoradttatloB  Mannal  for  Hoe- 

pitaU". 

Date  of  Stanray:   ITueamhar  IT.  1^  l*Tl. 
survajw:  >tea  O.  O-UaUey.  M. 
Bevlewer:    Mary   Buaanne   Tbooaa,    RJY. 


1  Tbe  poUey  and  prooednres  book  abould 
be  revised  to  Inolwta  poUdee  and  prooedorse 
neeiflo  to  this  area  of  patient  care. 
^^i[t]ng  by  Board  of  OOmmiaalonera:   Ae- 
oiadltatlon  for  two  yeara. 

TiMM  a»  slavla  eramrtds.  Mr. 
apeaker,  wtikb  oovkl  ba  added  to  lot 
every  stattaa  opimfd  tar  Um  Veterane' 
AdmlnlstratlcHi.  Again,  tlia  surravm  may 
be  of  a  Twy  wihrtairtlal  cbaradar.  Tbe 
reports  which  are  made  availidala  woold 
not  lead  (me  to  that  conduwion: 

The  Joint  Comndaalon  on  Accreditation  of 
Bospltala  datelopad  frem  tbe  Hospftat  Btand- 
Hdlsatloa  Program,  wbleb  bad  been  eetab- 
Uibed  by  the  American  College  of  Surgeons 
in  1918  to  enoonraga  tbe  adoption  of  a  nxd- 
fonn  medical  record  format  that  would  fa- 
ciUUte  tbe  accnrate  recording  of  tbe 
patient's  clinical  coofae." 

The  fundamental  purpose  ot  the  Ccm- 
ndssion  since  its  1952  incorporation 
undw  the  laws  of  minots  as  a  nonprollt 
corporation  axe: 

1.  To  establish  standards  for  the  operation 
of  hospitals  and  otber  health  care  faculties 
and  servteee. 

a.  To  conduct  surrey  and  accreditation 
programs  that  will  encourage  members  of 
the  health  professions,  boq>tta]a  and  otbar 
health  care  faelUtlea  and  servicea  voluntarily 
to: 

a.  Promote  high  quality  of  care  in  all  as- 
pects in  order  to  give  patlanU  tba  opUBal 
benefiU  that  medlnal  sdanee  baa  to  oflar; 

b.  Apply  certain  basic  prlnctplaa  at  physi- 
cal plant  safety  and  iiialntewanne.  and  of 
orgamoatlon  and  adminlatratlon  of  function 
fer  effliHent  care  of  tba  patient; 

c.  Maintain  the  i— iiitlil  services  in  the 
faciUtlea  tbrougb  coocdinated  effort  of  the 
organized  staffs  and  the  governing  bodlea  of 
tbe  faculties. 

The  only  reference  In  US.  Code  to  the 
activities  of  the  Joint  CommJawton  are 
fwmd  in  section  1395bb  of  title  42  wliich 
follows: 
1 1396bb.   Effect   of   accreditation. 

Except  as  provided  in  tbe  aeo9Bd  sentenfle 
of  section  1396s  of  tbla  title,  an  institution 
shaU  be  deemed  to  meet  tbe  reqwlcesaenta  of 
the  numbered  paragraphs  of  section  1395z(e) 
of  this  title  (except  paragrepb  (•)  thereof) 
If  such  InaUtutlon  is  accredited  aa  a  hospital 
by  tba  Joint  Oommiaslon  on  Accreditation 
of  Hospitals.  If  such  gaiiiaHaliin.  aa  a  condi- 
tion for  aooredttatloa  of  a  Inapttal.  reqatrea 
a  utilization  review  ptaa  or  liaiiiisia  another 
reqalrement  wbtoh  awvea  sobataatiaUy  tbe 
same  pwrpoae  tbe  Saeratary  la  Mitborlaad  to 
Ibtd  that  aU  taatttotlaiaa  so  aecredttsd  by  tba 
Commlsaion  comply  alao  wltb  aeetlaa 
lS9Sz(e)  (6)  of  tbla  ttUe.  In  addMoo,  if  tbe 
Secretary  ttada  that  aeeredltatloB  of  aa  tastt- 
tutlon  or  agency  by  tba  American  Oatao 
pathlo  AaaoolatioB  or  any  other  aattatal 
accredttatlon  iMdy  prorMaa  reasonable  as- 
surance that  any  or  all  of  tbe  condttloas 
of  section  lS9Sz  (e),  (j),  or  (o)  of  this  title, 
as  tbe  case  may  be,  are  met,  be  may,  to  tba 


SUB  aniA 

4Mni 

3liDc.l»n9btt 


It 
Chair 

or  parftntiaiins    was  gnaw  tlian 

that  of  any  ottiar  raoent  stagle  laater.  Vrlt- 
taa  lata  the  llsdlaaa  Aet  a«a  tka  peovtston 
tbat  tba  boapttalftiiiHrtlcftpattasia tbMp*^ 

to  ba  raeogataad  as  tba 
nana.  Iba  staHtarda  a<  tbe  Jobit 


JUD^PJO-Boz 


««i^  lafaiiad  ta  la  tba  la«  and  the  Ooatfi- 
tioma  9t  FmtlaifutkM  fvr  BrnwUnU,  aabae- 
quantly  i^aaMdgsttit  aad  paWlaban  by  tbe 
Baekil  Daausity  ftdiaialBiratlnii  raflaeted  tbe 

Tbe  Board  of 

1968  voted  "to  review,  naeataataaBd  rawrlte 
the  liiaaHalaiiiiadiiHlriii  standards  and  tbeir 

to  attatai  two 


objectlvee: 

1.  To  ralaa  aad  atrengtben  the  standarda 
from  their  present  level  of  nrtntamm  eMi- 
thd  to  tbe  level  of  optimal  acbtevable  and 
to  aaesra  ttetr  anMabllity  to  tba  modem 
state  of  %b»  art. 

9.  TO  sta^tUty  and  dartty  Vbm  laagnage 
of  staadatds  and  tntetpsetatioMa  to 
aH    peaaa 
standings.' 

The  Jetet  ComniaBiQa  as  shown  ia  rec- 
ords at  tta*  oAee  ot  tbe  Seerctexy  of 
Stete.  Springfield,  m.  that  tbeo^tlnal 
hKorporaton  were:  Oteorge  Duglnii,  18 
E.  Division  Street.  Chicago.  QL;  Paul  R. 
Hawley,  MX).,  40  E.  Erie  Street.  Chicago. 
HI.;  Oeorge  P.  LuU.  MJ3,  636  N.  Dear- 
bom  Street,  Chicago,  m.;  Leroy  H.  Sloaxi, 
MJ3.,  56  E.  Washington  Street,  Chicago. 
HI. 

The  latest  list  of  officers  and  Its  com- 
position fcdlow: 

BOAXD  OP  COMMlaSIONntB 

Richard  E.  Palmer.  MJ}.,  Obalrman. 

Carl  P.  SehUcka,  MJ).,  Vice  Chairman. 

WMgbt  Adams,  MXI..  Treasurer. 

George  W.  Orabam.  MJ5..  Executive  Com- 
mittee Member  at  Large. 

John  D.  Portertleld,  MJ3.,  Secretary. 
AMxaacAK  comas  or  raraiciAira 

•  (1971)  >*«»«*»-"  N.  Pntton.  MJX  aat  Pres- 
itent  Avenue.  Prpvtdeaae.  BJ.  oaeoe. 

( 1973)  Wright  Adaaai.  MJ)..  Box  3aa.  Oulf 
Shores.  Alabama  38641. 

(1973)  Jtibn  K.  lAyne,  MJ)..  8iT  BSb  Ave- 
nue. North.  Oreat  Palls.  Montana  60401. 

AMXXICAK  COIXXSa  OP  BTnUiCON8 

•(1971)  Joel  W.  Baker.  MJJ..  1118  9tb  Ave- 
nue, Seattle,  Waataington  OBIOI. 

(1973)  Carl  P.  Sabdlcke,  MJ>.,  813  Weet 
Eight  Avenue,  apekana.  Washington  9W0*. 

(1973)  JMm  I.  Brewer,  MJ>..  889  Ifortb 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago.  Ullnoia  60611. 

I>f«»m.ral«  HOaRTAI.  Asaocuxsoit 

(1971)  PbUlp  D.  Bonnet,  MJ>.,  616  North 
wotfe  Street.  Haltlmnre.  Maryland  tlMft. 

(1871)  Donald  J.  aaaalay.  liJ3.  teo  ~ 
Wood  Street.  Chicago,  niinoia  60613. 

(l»7i>  David  H.  WUaen.  MJ[>,  3800  Mortb 


(1973)  Obarlea  K.  Barbrldge,  PbJ).,  Blztb 
and  Dijaat  Bta,  Waahlagtea.  D.O.  98001. 
(1979)  MenalgHer     HanoM     A     ICurray, 


•  Year  appointment  terminates  ( 
81) 


(liTI)  OOtaa  y 
Race.  ai.  UMds, 
1971 

Executive  Cknualttae: 

Rkdiard  K.  Fblmar.  SLD..  Ctialman.  AMA. 

Carl  P.  SeiaiOkB.  BU).,  ACO. 

WMgbt  Adaan.  ICD..  AOP. 

OaoargaW. 


JobA  I.  Basaei.  Mix.  ftialrman,  ACS. 
David  a.  WUaoB.  laiX 
Burt  U  Oavti.  MJX.  AMA. 

L  N.mUcn.  USX,  M3P. 
on  fifMiimmae 
wrlgbt  ***■»*.  MJX  Cbatenun.  ACP. 
Blaiaban  V.  TaUou,  MJX.  ACP. 
Lester  H.  Kod^,  MJX.  AMA 
Hna^tbrey  H.  Hardy,  MD.. 
fTiartns  ■.  Buita'Mga.  n^  n 
Fbll^D.  Bsnnet.  MD..  AKA. 
Joel  W.  Baka*.  MO..  Aoa 
John  I.  Efeavar.  MJX.  AQ8. 
Survey  lYocedasae  Ooin  ■Itlae : 
John  A  Layne.  MJ3..  Chairman.  ACP. 
OeorgB  OartmiU.  AHA 
John  Z.  BMwar.  MX),  ACS. 
WUUam  B.  Hlldabraad.  MJX.  AMA 
standards  Committee : 
Oeorge  W.  Orabam,  MJD..  Chairman.  AHA 
John  A.  Uiyne,  MO.,  ACP. 
Richard  B.  Palmer,  MJ>.,  AMA 
carl  P. 


M  A  Manay,  Chaaiiiaii,  AHA 
Carl  P.  SchUokak  M  J}„  AOB. 
Jdaapb  D.  OaHbaont.  MD..  AMA 
Marshall  If.  Ptdtos.  MO..  ACP. 
mterpnf eaaiottal  Ualaen  Obmmlttee : 
L.  O.  abaaiMtad.  MJX,  Obairman.  AMA 
Wright  Adasai.  BUI.,  AOP. 
DooaM  jr.  Oaatiey.  MJX.  AHA 
Joel  ^.  Bakai.  MJX.  ACS. 
nbruary  8. 1871. 

It  wiB  be  noted.  Ur.  Srieaker,  ttiat  tte 
Joint  Commiasioa  oo  Aeeredttatioo  of 
HoMtale  it  pompfned  entinly  oC  repae- 
■eatattvea  of  ■aaodatteaM  wtitttt  hatra  a 
I  iateneitatteopef^oa  ami  i 
i  of  tMwrttaht  uBi  liii 
tended  care  facflttlM,  etc  TIM  (  _ 
ttoneaiathaAmegiaaaCMI— 8ffltaw8i- 

tba  riMirirrn  maaal  Aasoelatlen,  fibe 
America  AaooolatlOD  of  Koaac  for  ttia 
Aging,  tbe  American  Noniag  Home  Aa- 
.myiftt*'^*  Tbe  indlTidnal  membwa  are  aU 
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doeton  of  mwllclne  with  four  exoeption* 
MM  noted  abovs. 

It  BtMNUd  be  pointed  out  th»t  the  «ur- 
veys  nnide  by  the  Joint  Commlwlcm  in- 
volve no  unannounced  InapectkaM  or 
surveys,  A  notice  of  the  d»te  of  the  sur- 
vey is  given  in  writing  30  diiys  in  ad- 
vance to  the  institution  surveyed.  The 
usual  time  each  day  that  te  spent  by  the 
surveying  team  conducting  the  on-site 
survey  is  7  houra.  A  hospital  of  500  beds 
takes  3  to  3  days,  and,  of  course,  this  de- 
pends whether  or  not  the  survey  team 
is  made  up  of  two  or  three  individuals. 
A  VA  ho«>ltal  pays  at  a  rate  of  »M0  per 
day  for  each  survey;  I  assume  similar 
charges  ai«  paid  by  other  hospitals.  Until 
recenUy  accreditation  was  for  3  years: 
now  it  is  for  3.  There  are  at  least  two 
ways  of  reviewing  this  change:  better 
accreditation  or  a  means  for  increasing 
the  revenue  of  the  Commission. 

At  the  time  that  the  hospital  applies 
for  accreditation  or  at  which  time  the 
accreditation  Is  to  be  renewed  or  re- 
examined, a  voluminous  form  of  169 
pages  is  submitted  to  the  hospital  for 
completion  and  returned  to  the  Joint 
Commission  to  permit  it  to  make  a  com- 
puter analysis  of  the  data  provided. 
This  allegedly  pennlts  the  survey  to  be 
directed  toward  problem  areas. 

A  second  form  entitled  "The  Survey- 
ors  Report"  of  sonM  43  pages  is  com- 
pleted by  the  survey  team  during  the 
visit.  Before  the  team  leaves  the  hos- 
pital it  hold  a  summary  conference  with 
the  tuM^ital  authorities.  As  an  example 
of  the  broadness  of  the  survey,  the  fol- 
lowing hospital  services  are  considered: 
Clinical  services  and  governing  body 
and  management;  medical  staff:  nursing 
services:  anesthesia  services;  environ- 
mental services;  medical  record  services; 
pathology  services;  pharmaceutical 
services;  physical  medicine  services; 
professional  library  services;  radiology 
services;  social  services;  special  care 
units. 

So  that  the  records  may  be  completed 
on  this  subject,  I  am  including  as  a 
part  of  the  ranarlcs  an  exchange  of  re- 
marks I  have  had  with  the  director  of 
accreditations.  Dr.  John  E.  Porterfleld. 
which  follows: 
U.S.  HoTiaa  ov  aEPVaszMTAnvES, 
CouMSTTwm  ON  VaTBuu«a'  AwTAxaa, 

Wathington,  D.C.,  March  1,  1972. 
Dr    John  P.  PoKrwaratD. 
Direetor,    Joint    OommiMkm    on    Aocredlta- 

titm,  chtcnoo.  lu.  toezi 

OMtm  Da.  Poanavxns:  As  the  ranking 
minority  membar  of  tta«  Suboommlttee  on 
Hospltala  of  tbe  Conunlttee  on  Veterans' 
AiTalrs,  I  bave  seen  and  read,  during  my 
aarvfaM  of  nearly  28  yean  on  tbe  Committee 
many  o<  your  reporta  on  Individual  Veterans' 
admlnlatratlon  boapltals  wbereln  the  Com- 
lyt.^^^  aooredlta  tbe  boapltal  under 
Invaellgatton. 

I  tfould  Ilka  to  have  some  information 
on  tba  oparationa  of  the  Oommlsslon.  Would 
you  ptaaaa  indtoata,  for  tbe  calendar  years 
of  less,  liMS,  IMT.  IMS.  IIMS,  1070.  and  1971 
Um  number  of  boapltals  wblcb  repraeenta- 
tivaa  (tf  tba  Oommlaaion  Inapactad  for  tbe 
puipoaa  at  aeaedltatlon,  tba  number  dlaao- 
oradltad  (aoaradltatfam  witbdrawn  or  not 
granted  if  tba  bupaoUon  was  tba  flrat  tlma 
visit  for  tba  purpoaa  of  aooraiUtatlon) .  Plaaae 
tumlab  tba  aama  information  for  nursing 


wbiob   you   have   Inspected.    Indtoa- 

tton  abould  be  made  between  those  boapltals 
or  p"— '"g  bomaa  which  are  a  part  of  tbe 
ayatan  onaratad  by  tbe  Department  of 
Medlelna  and  Surgery  of  the  Vet«»ns'  Ad- 
ministration and  those  which  are  operated 
imdw  other  public  or  private  ausplcee.  (The 
categories  should  be  VA  operated  and 
otben).  It  should  bt  emphasised  that  I  am 
raquaatlng  numbers  and  totals  for  the  years 
Indicated;  not  names  or  location  of  the 
fsollltles. 

Would  you  please  state  the  policy  as  to 
notice  given  the  hcepltal  tc  be  vUlted  for 
the  purpoee  of  accreditation.  Is  notice  given 
to  the  prospective  hoepltal  In  wrrltlng  or 
orally?  Are  unannounced  inspections  made, 
and  If  so,  under  what  circumstances?  How 
many  hours  does  It  take,  on  an  average,  to 
make  up  an  Inspection  of  a  ttve  hundred-bed 
hoaplUl?  How  many  .ndlvlduals  make  up  an 
Inspection  team  for  such  a  hospital? 

I  look  forward  to  receiving  this  Informa- 
tion at  an  early  date  and  wUl  appreciate  your 
cooperation  to  that  end. 
Slnoerely  yoxirs. 

John  P.  Saylo«, 
Member  of  Congreis. 


Total  No.  Survaym iwt 

VA  HoapttaU*    (indudad  In  Aoeredltad)   4t 
ISSO 

Aocredlted*    — 1790 

Non-Accredlted et 


Total  No.  Survejrs 

VA  Hospitals*  (Included  In  Aecredltad) . 
1970 

Accredited*    — 

Non-Accredlted 


IBM 


1817 
69 


Mabcb   13,  1972. 
John  P.  Saylor. 

Member  of  Congress.   U.S.   House  of   Repre- 
sentatives,     Committee      on      Veterans' 
Affairs,  Washington.  DC.  20515 
Mt    Dbab    Conobissmah    Satlos:    This    Is 
answer  to  your  March  1.  1972  inquiry  request- 
ing    information    regarding    hospitals     and 
nursing  homes  that  have  been  surveyed  by 
the   Joint   Commission   on   Accreditation   of 
Hospitals    for    the    calendar    years    of    1965 
through  1971.  The  attached  sheets  list  these 
facilities. 

In  reply  to  the  specific  questions  reUtlve 
to  the  notice  given  faclUtlee: 

1.  A  notice  of  the  date  of  survey  Is  given 
in  writing  30  days  In  advance. 

2.  Unannounced  Inspections  or  surv-eys  are 
not  made. 

3.  The  usual  time  each  day  that  Is  spent 
by  the  svirvey  team  conducting  the  on-site 
survey  Is  seven  hours;  and  a  hospital  of  600 
beds  takes  2  or  3  days,  depending  on  whether 
the  survey  teams  Is  made  up  of  two  or  three 
individuals. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  D.  PosTERriEU).  M.D.. 

Director. 

To:  Reed  N.  Neeblt.  MX». 

Piom:  Russell  H.  Blood.  MX). 

Date:  March  9.  1972 

Subject;    Number    of    Accredited    Hospitals, 
Non-Accredlted  Hospitals,  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration Hospitals  and  Totals  for  the 
years  1966  through  1971 
1965 

Accredited*    1"* 

Non-Accredlted    - -       65 

Total  No.  Surveys 1765 

VA  Hospitals*    (Included  in  Aocredlted)    49 
1960 

Aocredlted*    t--  1»'° 

Non-Aocredlted     -       86 

Total  No.  Surveys. - 1876 

VA  Hospitals*    (Included  in   Accredited)    40 
1967 

Aceredltad*    - 19''* 

Non-Aocredltad 118 

Total  No.  Surveys 2090 

VA  Hospitals*    (Included  In  Accredited)    08 
1968 

Aoeradlted*    1817 

Non-Aocredltad — '♦ 


Total  No.  Surveys 1876 

VA   Hospitals*    (Included  In  Accredited)    68 
1971 

Accredited*    -- --  2073 

Non-Accredlted  - 88 

3114 

VA  Hospitals*    (Included  In   Accredited)    67 
There  were  3  Initial  surveys  among  Veter- 

ans  Administration  Hospitals,  1  In  1966,  1  In 

1068,  and  1  In  1971. 

Number   of   Accredited   Long   Term  Care 

Facilities: 

1966 

(First  year  of  program) 

Accredited    *« 

Non-Accredlted 347 


Total  Surveys- 


769 


VA  Hospital. 


1987 


Accredited    3W 

Non-Accredlted l°° 

Total  Surveys *^ 


VA  Hospitals- 


1968 


Accredited 

Non-Accredlted 


374 
83 


Total  Surveys 


VA 


Accredited 


467 


278 


Non-Accredlted ^3 


Total  Surveys- 


301 


VA  Hospltals- 


16 


1970 


(First  year  of  Mixed  faculty  stirveys) 


Accredited 


633 


Non-Accredlted - ^ 


Total  Surveys. 


560 


VA  Hospitals 

1971 

Accredited 

Non-Accredlted 


Total  Surveys. 


VA  Hospitals. 


31 

637 

14 

641 
26 


Apml  27,  1973. 


Dr.  John  P.  PoaTBamu), 

Director,  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation 
of  Hospitals,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

DBAS  Dm.  PtmTEBFUXo;  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  March  13  which  I  received  on  AprU 
14  after  I  had  my  ofllce  caU  the  commission 
In  Chicago. 

I  have  had  a  careful  search  made  of  tne 
records  In  this  ofllce  and  the  records  In  the 
Committee  c«n  Veterans  Affairs,  and  this 
search  faUs  to  reveal  that  your  original  letter 
was  ever  received.  Again,  my  appreciation  for 
tbe  carbon. 


August  17y  1972 


OONGAESSKHML  BfiCGAD^HOU^ 


T  bava  ■••II  tbs  saMSWtiat  volwwlnnms  form 
uaMi  wtawaboapttal  Is  in^MotMl  by 
M  of  tk*  staff  of  tbe  Ckwnwisslon.  ta*  tbm 
noorts  iMUH  ha*a  hma  taxnltbmA  to  am 
^tha  ysMfs  by  «»•  Vatarans 
ttoo  ua  MugBHartM  whMt.  as  yoa 
iatMan  1  and  4  pa«sa.  U  Vbm  ttM  isport 
Mida  asallabto  to  tk»  ludtatttaaal  tassyMal 
jputmr  aMradttaSlMk  attMly  or  does  tlis  laatl- 
tutlon  M*  rac»t*e  tbe  brief  raport  or  «mi- 
avy  wbMi  I  bava  aaan?  I  would  appvaelata 
iwarlng  from  you  o»  tbla  poto*- 

Again,  tbank  yrw  for  ywir  balp. 
StDearaly, 

John  P.  Sati.o*, 
Utmher  of  Oomtrts. 

Uat  la.  1973. 
HON.  JOHW  P.  SATioa, 

Member  of  OoitgnM,  Hotue  of  Ji«pr«aenta- 
flce»,  WathiMfton,  D.C.  2M15 

D«AB  OoaraaaasicAit  Ssrux:  In  ra^WBMto 
your  Inquiry  of  April  27,  there  are  t«»  rolio- 
mlnous  forma  uaad  to  eotmaetteti  •mKh  a  hoe- 
pttal  aceradltattOB  survey.  TIm  ftast  oC  these, 
•atltlad  Hotplial  Svrve^  qui.»t1ommmm.  Is 
sent  to  a  boapltal  whan  It  applies  for  aaondt- 
tatlon  or  reMXsradltattoB.  HoapHal  pwKmnal 
must  con^lata  and  return  K  to  tba  Joint 
Oommlsslon  for  review  before  the  sunrey  vtaM. 
It  Is  In  aasenoa  a  oooaprabanalTa  pre^am 
audit  In  terms  of  tba  Joint  ConuBlaalon 
■taadartte.  It  la  helpful  as  such  to  the  boa- 
pttal.  It  also  aarvea  to  give  the  Joint  Commls- 
Bloo  a  computer  analysis  of  tba  data  pro- 
vided, ao  tbat  ttw  survey  visit  may  be  di- 
rected toward  problem  areas. 

The  second  form,  the  Surveyors'  Report 
Form,  ia  oomplatad  by  tbe  surrey  team  dur- 
ing the  survey  visit.  It  la  intanded  to  validate 
tba  data  pravioualy  submitted  and  to  provtda 
a  record  of  direct  observations  made.  Tbla  Is 
returned  by  tba  survey  team  to  the  central 
office,  where  it  is  reviewed  and  becomes  tbe 
baitia  for  the  aeeceditatloa  deeisbm  and  crl- 
tiqua  adopted  by  tba  Ooaaslsslooars'  Aecradi- 
tatlon  CccaaBittee.  Oopiea  oC  ba«b  doonmeiiU 
DOW  in  use  are  forwarded  tor  your  IniqieetlaA. 

Before  tbe  survey  team  leaves  tba  boapltal. 
It  hokis  a  summary  oonferance  with  tba  boa- 
pltal autborttlsa.  At  tbat  tlma,  both  docu- 
ments are  reviewed  and  dlaoosaed  and  direct 
cooatdtatloa  la  provWed.  While  the  hoq>ttal 
has  usually  retained  a  copy  of  tba  first  ck>ea- 
msBft  dsKrUMd  above,  it  is  not  glvwi  a  copy 
of  tba  aaeowl  doenaest. 

Tba  f  oraaally  appsovad  erltkiua,  wblcb  ia  In 
fact  a  summary  at  tbe  adverse  flndlnga  aad 
recommendations,  is  later  sent  to  tba  boa- 
pltal with  tbe  Bociedltation  decision  letter  as 
a  doomnaBtattan  of  the  summary  confer- 
ence which  was  bald. 

Tbte  saaae  ccmqna  U  anbaaqwantly  used, 
vbara  tte  Iwepttal  baa  baaa  gtvea  two-year 
accreditation,  as  tbe  Intnlm  survey  report. 
Tba  hoepltal  is  expected  on  tba  anniversary 
date  of  the  survey  visit  to  review  tbe  critique 
and  to  report  to  tiie  Joint  OomxaSesksa  on  tbe 
Improvements  wblcb  have  been  affeetad  orui 
the  pragnaa  to  tba*  and. 

To«r  ooBtlmied  Intereat  ia  appreelated.  If 
we  may  help  you  further,  plaaaa  let  tia  know. 
Blnewaty, 

JOKK  D.  PeaiiarikLP,  MD.. 

IMreetof. 

JUMX  16. 1B73. 
Dr.  John  F.  PoamtriKU), 
iXrector,  Jotttt  Cammiasiou  on  Xceredftaf  ioo 
of  HeapltaU,  ah,ica0o,  Itt. 
Dssa  Da.  lV)onjniMj>;  Too  will  recall  ray 
latter  ot  Ayett  ST  In  lAleh  I  aakad  yeu  foe 
certain  1  lifts  iiial  Km 
Hartng  rssslTid  no  nspecwe.  on  May  31 


rial  sboaMbe 


towbootthe: 
and  was  given  tbat 


tary  wtw  Mxtaed  tbat  a  lettir  tosatber  with 
oonatdarabbe  laatsrtal  bad  been  forwarded 
temyoanesetuisl  wsstspieTloustotbecan. 
TSer  SB  Bi  Has  J  tlnn  esUed  Mt.  Ita  later  la 


Tbla  lany  third  requaat  for  thU  taferma- 
tkm  and.!  would  uzgs  you  to  pran^ftlyeea^y 
with  what  I  believe  laeat  people  we«M  agree 
U  a  raaaonabla  requeet  for  Infonaatton  of 
thts  type.  I  would  soggest  In  vtew  at  tly 
dUBeultlaa  which  we  have  aqiertanoed  wMb 
my  orlgtaal  inqirtry.  aa  weU  ••  tbo  coe  am- 
bodlad  «a  my  letter  at  A»rn  ST,  tlw*  yoa 
certify  the  raaponse  whleh  you  aalca  to  this 
letter.  It  should  be  addxeaaad  to  me  aS  aeoKi 
3354,  Baybum  Heoee  OBee  IMdldtnc  Wash- 
ington, IXC.  30S1S,  Attention:  S£t.  Barry  Fox. 

"niank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Slneerely, 

Jeaw  P.  SaTUja. 
JTember  a/  Oonfres* . 

Joint  CoiuiiseioM  o« 
AccRKanrsnoM  or  Hoanrai.s, 

CMeago,  III..  June  1$.  im. 
Hon.  Joww  P.  SsTum. 

Member  of  Oomfrmu,  Bm^buxn  Hoase  Office 
Bttildbm,  WttaMnftOH.  DX!.  2051S 

Desk  CknroaassMAir  BsTusa:  I  aaa  aa  da- 
preased  In  reading  aa  you  were  in  ^rttlag 
your  letter  o<  Jnne  1§. 

A  reply  to  your  April  37  letter  was  raatled 
to  you  on  May  13  with  a  subetantlal  bulk  of 
Informative  eneloeuiea.  This  was  addwewd  to 
you.  as  you  will  see  on  the  earboo,  only  at 
the  Hotise  of  Bepreaentatlves  staoe  your  let- 
tarhead  gave  no  mora  pceetae  information 
and  tbla  oOice  doee  not  have  a  Coagraeskwal 
directory. 

When  your  Mr.  Ftox  caUad  on  Uuf  31,  a 
duplicate  aet  was  maUed  airmail  to  yea  the 
same  day,  now  using  tba  oOoe  addsaee  MT. 
Fox  f  umlebed. 

A  third  set  Is  now  fm-warded  to  you  by 
registered  Tna.n,  return  receipt  requasted. 
I  am  very  hopeful  we  can  beat  the  system 
this  time.  

TbMe  is  no  need  to  urge  me  to  promptly 
comply.  Tour  request  ia  indeed  rsaseaahla 
and  we  have  bean  doing  our  laval  beet  to 
fin  it. 

I  cannot  i^tologiza  for  what  was  not  the 
fault  of  this  oOee,  but  I  loin  you  In  daplor- 
Ing  the  circtmistaBoaa  which  created  thla  dif- 
ficulty, whatever  they  are. 

We  are  pleanml  at  your  interest  In  oar  work 
and  will  continue  to  try  to  reapond  pcocnptly 
mad  adeqnately  to  any  further  requaate  you 
may  make. 

Sincerely, 

John  D.  FoarrkriKU),  M.D.. 

ZMreefOf. 

I  invite  Members'  particalar  attention 
to  the  snmnukry  data  en  Comwrisslon 
survey  attached  to  Dr.  Porterflelff*  let- 
ter of  March  18.  1972.  It  should  be  noted 
tbat  during  that  7-year  period  the  high- 
est percentage  o*  nonaecredHed  was  5.8 
percent  lo  1967  while  the  loweet  percent- 
age was  1.8  percent  in  1971. 

In  the  case  of  accreditation  of  leor- 
tenn  care  faclllttes— •  fadtttr  laOTid- 
tnc  inpatient  care  for  ccnvataeeent  or 
chronic  disease  pattients  wbe  reqalre 
ddlled  narsing  cats  and  related  medJrnl 
serrloes— begun  in  19«8i  4f.l  percent 
were  not  aecredtted  that  year.  It  dxapped 
to  24.9  percent  in  1967:  1&J2  pKOsnt  ia 
lt68:  7.6  percent  m  lfi6»:  la  197»  it  was 
6  percent — first  year  of  mixed  facfll^ 
survey — and  in  1971  it  was  2.6  percent. 

Mr.  i^^eaker.  one  can  draw  eoBBlort 
from  theee  peroeotace  flgares  bat  from 
nports  we  read  and  hear  aboat  alaoet 
dally  I  wonder  how  much  comfoet  we 
Aould  draw. 


toAwaUiidv; 

itis< 

la  MBcaea  at  |ft  bfBloa 

Wbsn  the  aBWit  la  eoBeMarad  Im  eon- 

Junctlan  with  tbe  fonda  Toted  f or  tbe 

constnxtlQa  oC  iMapltalg  under  tbe  Hm- 

Bortoo  Aet»  tba  iiimuHw  of  tba  Vet- 

CTans'    Adminlstratloa   sygtaiBr   wbleh 

coets  In  excees  ot  $8J  faiOiMB  per  year. 

the  operations  of  tkaNattioDai  Tbstttntes 

of  Heahh,  the  BAtta  HeaUta  BHvtoes. 

ttw  noAart  Mpacta  ol  tta  nmailasBBt 

schools,  and  tbe  medteajadwiauliiin  te- 
votved.  lOQathelxakB  amcants  aflooatert 
for  rcseardL  the  Intarait  of  tba  Bsdecal 
OorecanMni  and  aU  taxsaaraea  laoMsos. 
B  aheuM  be  potatad  oi^  taoi.  tbni  it  Is 
— M— -'^  tbat  «a  i 
year  for  nimiav  bes 
13.6  MUSoo.  ttaree-ltarttaa  of  wMcb  I 
from  poblie  ftaidi^  and  tibat  on  Jtdr  19 
of  this  year  the  Secretary  of  HJSW  an- 
nounced that  66  pereent  of  tba  7;000 
nuxBtnc  booaM  staveved  dU  nai  meet 
t«^n<«»**  standards,  and  than  wera  aa- 
credWad  far  t  aenth  pertoda  «gy. 

action  number  2016-71  te  tbe  Dtotritt 
Court  for  the  District  of  OoiOBdila  which 
inrolTed  the  approval  by  tbe  JoUit  Com- 
«.u.toi  of  tbe  aaa  Rrandseo  General 
Hospital,  it  is  rmorted  that: 

A.  Dr.  Bobert  Marvan.  an  intern  at  San 
Franctsoo  Oefwral,  reported  that: 

(1)  Womw  weaa  foand  on  tbe  bead  and 
maggots  oa  the  neck  of  a  comatoea  patient 
wbo  bad  andargone  a  tractaeotomyr 

(8)  Anta  were  obearted  in  a  patteafa  bed 
and  In  bla  I.V.  bottla  wbleb  leads  to  bts 
bloodsliaaiii 

B.  Doe«ui»ntary  avldanca  waa  presented 
which  attowed: 

(1)  That  medkxtiona  and  speoiaasaa 
(blood,  vrlne,  vid  stool)  were  steced  with 
food  In  tbe  saaae  refrigerators; 

(2)  That  the  surgical  su^te,  cleaned  in 
AprU  of  last  year  (1970),  was  ocms  mote  an 
owaf  e  aaaa;  and 

(8)  Ttrnlt  no  fire  drlU  had  been  held  for  at 
least  8^  years." 

This  accreditation  permitted  the  hos- 
plta:  to  rec^ve  at  least  tXJ.  million  an- 
nually In  medicate  payments. 

In  this  same  suit.  It  was  stated  In  re- 
ferring to  the  D.C.  Ocneral  nasgital: 

At  this  meeting,  booae  staff  pbyeHlsnt, 
kitchen  utd  malntenaaee  eeopioyeee  of  tbe 
Iwepltal  Mid  community  Twembers  who  had 
been  pattanta  at  tbe  tSMpUal  oAMsd  oral 
teatlBkoaj  about  drug  ■liuilsBsa,  lack  of 
iiiinai  loat  aiMl  inootreot  medira*  reeocds, 
iaaccuxata  and  unavailable  lab  lapotia,  loat 
Z-rays.  and  otbar  rteflrtenntse  wMoh  MoMar 
tbe  hospital  unaUe  to  provide  medical  caxe 
to  tba  poor  of  the  Dlatrtet  ot  Ootaa^la  In 
oompllanoa  with  Joint  CoaaialeBtow  staadards. 

In  regard  to  tbe  aottrtties  of  tbe  Amer' 
If^n  Hospital  ftfft"!^"""  it  is  ona  of  the 
porincipal  guvemers  of  the  Joint  Cbm- 
mission  OB  Accreditation  of  HOapltals.  Ik 
dMOld  ba  painted  out  tbat  ttaa ' 
Admintateatlon  baa  to 
teie  son  of  money  to  partletpatalft  the 
■BttTittaaof  tMaopsaatten.  It  laoHRVBtty 
at  the  flgore  of  tn.Tir.  rttils  is  dilari> 
irtoed  tor  PMlBff  IMM  for  tl*»  first 
bevital.  in  this  caae  tbe  one  operated 
at  mnea.  m..  and  1412  for  each 
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tional  membenblp.  The  results  of  this 
memberahlp  m  fur  as  worthwhile  bene- 
fits to  the  agency  and  to  the  veterans  of 
this  country  are  at  least  somewhat  open 
to  (nwstion.  A  copy  of  a  letter  ftom  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans' AffWni  on  this 

subject  follows: 

VsnouNa  AoMtNwnuTioir, 
Wathtnvten,  D.O.  June  29,  1972. 

Hon.  Jomr  P.  8*Tix». 
Houae  of  RepretentaUve* 
W»^tH0ton,  D.C.  105/5 

DBAS  Mk.  Satux:  Bncloaad  la  the  infor- 
mation yoa  raquaatad  oo&oamlng  V«t«rmii« 
Admtalatimttaa  paymHita  to  tba  Amartcan 
Hoapltal  AaaoetotloB. 

Wa  ooatimet  tor  annual  mambenblp  on 
tha  baala  of  paymant  of  S0MO  wblcta  pro- 
Tldaa  oTsrall  agancy  membarahtp  and  in- 
eludaa  the  flrat  boapltal.  la  thla  oaae  Hlnea. 
lUlnola.  Baali  addltlonml  boapltal  la  otaargad 
at  ttaa  mte  of  •413  par  annum.  Tba  azoep- 
tlona  ara  tba  VA  DomloUlwry,  Wbtta  City. 
ON«on,  wboaa  rata  la  sasa.  and  ttaa  VA 
Cantar.  San  Juan.  Puarto  Rleo,  wboaa  rata  U 
•3TS. 

Our  currant  yaar  contract  provldaa  for 
maximum  payment  of  $78,747.  Our  current 
ezpandltoraa  ara  $73,000.  Prorlalon  la  made 
each  yaar  to  Inoxaaaa  or  daeraaaa  charges 
aa  tha  numbar  at  VA  taoapltals  ohangea. 

If  wa  can  famtab  any  furtbar  Information , 
plaaaa  let  oaa  know. 
Slncaialy. 

Deputy  Aiminiatrator 
(in  tha  abaenea  of 
DowALD  B.  JomvBoir,  AAmlniatnUor) . 

AMERICAN    HOSPITAL   ASSOCIATION'S  CHARCES   FOR   VA 
HOSPITAL  MEMBCRSHIP 


Hospitlit 

Annul 
diMt 

ToU< 

Aliban*: 

Birmnfham 

mo>»am*n 

TinraSmn 

$412 
412 
412 
412 

412 
412 
412 

412 
412 

412 
412 
412 
412 

412 
412 
412 
412 
412 
412 

412 
412 
412 

412 
412 

412 
412 

412 

412 
412 
412 

412 
412 
412 
412 

412 
412 
412 
412 

412 

412 
412 
412 

412 
412 
412 

4«3 
253 
777 

Tuifcmt 

1,106 

Arizma: 

Plwanii 

219 

Prwoott 

Tucson 

240 
330 

Arktnsai: 

LiW*  Roca 

Catiloima: 

Ffnuo                                 - 

230 

i,eoi 

275 

LiVMlBOft                      . - 

l»l 

lM«  Rnca 

1,670 

Un^AofitM  (BiwtMoed) 

Los  Antrits  (WadtiMHtli  HaviM 

C«rt«) 

liteitiMi 

PitoAllo 

^■^  Oiaw 

4«8 

200 

498 

1,462 

322 

SMFfWCiM 

352 

ttllMlH^ 

910 

MwiSs: 

401 

FoitLyw. 

6lM«Jl>MtMa. 

CtawtcWcut: 
HtniMlv* 

fiOO 
103 

(NiUict  (rf  Catmabii:  WMfcinHon 

RorMa: 

Bay  PtfMi 

711 
33S 

694 

eco 

440 

Lah«Ci4v 

US 

MUMai    ' 

TU 

«-tLH.          

4W 

AwHla.  . .                          .     . 

1,31* 

oSSr..::;:.: 

500 

Idatw:  BaiM. 

Wiaois: 

ftiicMT  fltiaaauli) 

172 
SZ3 

ChieM^WartSUa). 

'  2^5" 

Marioa 

S4S 

1,4)4 

2,0I« 

1.3M 

127 

ImliaiM-. 

171 

Indianapali* 

m 

MwiMi 

D«a  Moiaa* 

I«M  City 

NaamBe 

3(2 
406 
•14 

HMpitais 


Kansat: 

La 

Topika 

KVIcMa 

Kantucky 

La»n0M 

LoaiTMlla 

Louisaaa: 

Ataiandrla 

New  Iriaant. 

Shnvaport 

iflaliia:  Tofn 

MaryiaiM): 

SiHimora 

Fort  Hannard — 

Parry  Point 

MauaeiHiistts: 

BaiJIofd 

Boitsn 

Bcoektsn 

NortlMiniitaii 

WaftRaibury 

Miehiiin: 

Allan  Park 

Ana  ArtxM 

Battle  Craak 

Iron  Mountain 

Saiinaw 

Minnasota: 

Minnaapoils. 

St.  Cloud 

Miuusip|.i: 

Bilou 

Jackson 

Missouri 

Columbia.. 

KanuiCity 

Poplar  Bluft 

SLLoaii 

Montana: 

FortHarriaon 

MilaaCity 

Nebraska: 

"if ana  Island 

Lincoln 

Omaiia 

Nava(.a:Raoo ■ 

New  Hampshira:  Manctiasttr 

New  Jarsay : 

EasiOranf* 

Lyom 

Naw  Matioo:  Alboqaarqua 

New  York: 

Aloany — 

Batavia 

BaBi 

Broni.. 

Brooklyn 

Buttak) 

Canandaigua 

Castta  PmnI-- 

Montrose 

Naw  York 

Northport 

Syracuse 

North  Carolitta: 

Owham — 

Fa/ettavilla 

Otaan -. 

Salisbury 

Nortk  Dakota:  Farfo 

Ohio- 

Bracksvilts 

Chiilicotha 

Cincinnati 

Clavaiaad ........._..... 

Dayton 

Oklahoma: 

Muskoaaa 

OMahoma  City 

Dragon: 

Portland 

Rosetwii 

Pmnsytvcnla: 

Altoona 

Btttlar.  — ..................' 

CeatasvtMa. 

EriJ    - 

Lebanon 

PliMaipMi. 

Pittabwfli  (Laach  Farm  Road). 

Pittsbarrii  (Univarstty  Diiva)... 

WUkaa-Barra 

Paaita  Rico:  San  Juaa 

nott  Islaad:  Prondance. 

SoaUi  Caielina: 

Charlaftan 

GohMibia 

SmMOsIioU: 

Fort  Maada 

Hot  Sprints. 

SlowFattj. 

Ta 

Mowilain  Nona. 
Murffaasbom.. 


Annual 

daas 

Total' 

412 

642 

412 

890 

4U 

200 

412 

815 

412 

444 

4U 

449 

4U 

561 

412 

452 

4U 

823 

412 

291 

412 

237 

412 

1,075 

4U 

895 

412 

845 

4U 

939 

4U 

741 

4U 

300 

412 

704 

412 

401 

412 

1,240 

4U 

229 

4U 

217 

412 

920 

412 

1,02U 

412 

910 

412 

498 

412 

110 

412 

510 

412 

179 

412 

1.137 

412 

160 

412 

96 

412 

172 

4t2 

211 

412 

473 

412 

177 

412 

150 

412 

929 

412 

1,623 

412 

430 

412 

900 

412 

237 

412 

208 

412 

977 

412 

1,000 

412 

878 

412 

1.055 

412 

258 

412 

1,643 

412 

1.080 

412 

961 

412 

422 

nx 

489 

412 

390 

412 

577 

412 

904 

412 

224 

412 

899 

412 

1,562 

412 

4«0 

412 

780 

412 

718 

412 

262 

4U 

481 

412 

518 

412 

438 

412 

170 

412 

396 

412 

1,505 

412 

134 

412 

934 

412 

4)2 

412 

951 

412 

737 

412 

500 

zn 

6«l 

4U 

343 

4U 

388 

412 

42* 

412 

420 

412 

235 

412 

2S0 

4U 

923 

412 

500 

412 

1.066 

4U 

4$S 

Hospitals 


Taxaa: 

AmarMo 

Bi|  Sprint 

BoiNii  in....... ........... 

DaUas 

Houston 

Karrvttla 

Martin 

Temple 

iWaeo 

Utah:  Salt  Uka  City 

Vermont:  White  Rivar  Junction 

Virginia: 

Hampton 

Richmond.. 

Salem , 

Washington: 

American  Lake , 

Saattla 

Spokane 

Vancouver 

waMaWaHa 

Wast  Viriinia: 

Back  lay , 

Clark  sburf. 

Huntinfton 

Martinsburt. 

Wisconsin: 

Madison 

Tomah 

V*>od 

Wyoming: 

Cheyenne 

Shandan 

Total... '72,506 


Anneal 

daw 

Talali 

412 

146 

412 

22S 

412 

58 

412 

610 

412 

UM2 

412 

310 

412 

222 

412 

706 

412 

1,337 

412 

561 

412 

200 

412 

S3I 

412 

m 

412 

1,2R 

4U 

m 

412 

m 

412 

201 

412 

3M 

412 

m 

412 

172 

412 

20B 

412 

IM 

412 

611 

412 

420 

412 

800 

412 

827 

412 

127 

412 

413 

ttrely  nd 


96,181 


1  Total  hospital  operating  bads  as  of  Apr.  30, 1972. 
>  Includes  t255  annual  AHA  dues  for  VA  domKiliary,  White 
City,  Oreg. 

Several  oonclusiogis  may  be  drawn 
from  the  above  record: 

First.  A  well-developed  pattern  of  ac- 
creditation has  existed  in  this  coimtry 
for  over  50  years; 

Second.  The  Joint  Commission  on  Ac- 
creditation of  Hospitals  is  a  private  body 
incorporated  as  a  not-for-profit  orga- 
nization in  one  State  and  doing  business 
in  all  50; 

Third.  The  Commission  Is  medically 
controlled — 82  percent  of  the  board  of 
directors  are  doctors  of  medicine,  18  per- 
cent are  not; 

Fourth.  There  is  no  Commission  rwre- 
sentation  on  the  board  for  nurses,  engi- 
neers, social  services,  and  others  in  the 
allied  health  professions; 

Fifth.  TTiere  is  no  representation  for 
consumers — patients — or  community  in- 
terest in  Commission  surveys; 

Sixth.  While  the  accreditation  process 
is  important  there  Is  no  record  there  was 
any  public  demand  for  the  Commis- 
sion activities,  but  rather  the  accredita- 
tion process  was  devtioped  by  the  medi- 
cal fraternity; 

Seventh.  The  Federal  Oovemment— 
taxpayers — pay  over  50  percent  of  the 
medical  costs  in  the  coimtry; 

Eighth.  The  Federal  Government  and 
individual  citizens  have  no  control  or 
input  in  the  accreditation  process  as  now 
existing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  today 
three  bills  which  I  believe  are  neces- 
sary and  which  would  correct  in  my 
Judgment  many  of  the  deflcieacies  which 
exist  in  this  field,  and  which  would  pro- 
vide for  an  objective  appraisal  of  hospi- 
tal administration  at  all  levtis  through- 
out the  country,  as  well  as  nursing  homes 
and  remove  from  it  the  influenoe  of 
accreditation  by  associations  who  h»ve  a 
vested  Interest  in  the  operaUon  of  the 
facilities,  which  is  the  case  today. 

The  first  bill  is  one  which  reiatss  en- 


la 
and  sueh 
the  Admlntotrator 


to  the  Vetaraoa' 

profMM  slinply  tl»t 

^Ti^iBiiiilrtnttor  imr  not  p«r  to  the 
^it  conunlsdfln  oat  Aeeredttatton  of 
l^a^tals  any  fee  or  otiaar  cfaargM  for  a 
^^.  untU  and  unkaa  Um  Admtalatm. 
tariecetvea  from  tha  JalPt 
oof^  d  tba  BUI  v«»u»'»  report 
oiber  inf  ormattoB 
may  reotilre.  ^^    _ 

Ttst  second  bin  authorizes  tha  Secre- 
tary oi  Health,  adiiftatlon,  and  Welfare 
to  require  boepltali,  as  a  coodltlan  to 
pgftldpatlon  in  Federal  progrann.  to 
^  the  aoeiedttfttlon  standards  estab- 
lUwd  by  him  wtaere  be  flnde  tluit  tbe 
Joint  CMnmlsskn^  aeeredftatlon  poll- 
ciai  do  not  assure  tli*  dtilrery  of  safe. 
eOeetlve.  and  economkial  health  oare  in 
fthospltaL  ^     ^ 

Ibe  last  un  la  a  more  oomprefaensiTe 
ooe,  and  it  prapoBea  to  sunflant  the  Joint 
Oommiasion  on  Aeeredltatlon  of  Hoepl- 
tak  by  MtaWMiIng  a  Federal  Coounls- 
tkn  to  be  iiisnDneail  kA  32  membexB. 

Flrrt.  Inflwdt*^  as  ex-<ifDelo  members 
tbe  chief  medical  oflleer  of  the  Veterans' 
Admtnlstratioa  and  a  medical  officer  dea- 
Ifnated  by  tha  Secretaiy  01  Defense. 

Second.  Nine  members  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  tbe  Comptroller  Oeneral,  six 
to  be  persons  experienced  In  tbe  admln- 
Istratioa  of  hoapttals  and  three  from 
meinbws  of  the  genMral  publie. 

Third.  Twentr-ooe  appointed  by  tha 
Secretary  of  HEW.  six  of  whom  shall  be 
I^aicians  and  15  from  persons  in  the 
applied  health  professions,  nurses,  and 
engineers. 

Appointed  members  shall  serve  for  a 
torn  of  6  years.  Tbe  chairman  shall  be 
etoeted  for  a  term  of  4  years  fay  the  Com- 
mission. The  Commission  shall  meet  at 
least  every  3  months,  but  work  of  the 
board  shall  be  conducted  by  a  director 
Trtjo  shall  have  overall  responsibility  for 
its  operation.  The  Commission  may  au- 
tborixe  public  hearings,  hokL  such  hear- 
iBCB  set  at  such  times  and  places  and 
stdMnit  testimony  as  the  Commission 
deems  advisable.  The  hewrings  shaU  be 
opui  and  there  is  no  bar  in  the  bill  to 
receiving  testimony  from  any  source,  In- 
dodlng  consumers  of  patient  care  and 
employeee  of  a  particular  hoapitaL 

Bach  bospltal  shall  be  charged  an  ap- 
propriate fee  for  this  accreditation  pro- 
cedure so  as  to  make  tbe  aetivltiee  of 
tbe  proposed  Federal  Cwnmiteloin  tax 
free  and  not  require  an  approtnlatlon. 

If  the  determination  is  made  with  re- 
spect to  any  publie  or  i»lTate  hospital 
that  the  hospital  does  not  meet  the  ac- 
creditation standards  uid  after  the  ex- 
piration of  a  90-day  period,  no  Federal 
financial  assistance  may  be  paid  to  or 
on  behalf  of  the  lujqpital  from  any  source 
and  the  hospital  shall  not  be  dlgiUe  to 
participate  as  a  provider  of  serrfees  un- 
der titles  XVIll  or  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  until  such  time  aa  the 
Commission  accredits  Uie  beapltaL  m  the 
case  ai  a  FBdcral  beepital.  tba  head  of 
the  agency,  after  ttke  espiratian  of  the 
90-day  period,  shall  terminate  its  opera- 
tions unto  the  hoopital  is  accredited  \a 
the  Commission. 


wYomNO's  oamn 


VK 


(Ur.  ROKCAIilD  aakad  and  was  glren 
permlsstoB  to  eactsBd  hie  remarks  at  this 
point  in  tbe  Rgooae  and  to  indnde  $k- 
traneooe  matter.) 

ID.  -EUaaxCKLSO.  Ur.  Speaker.  Air 
ntets  is  a  noted  monthly  magarine  de- 
voted to  the  dentopment  of  prlTBte  air 
tranqwrtotloti.  edited  taqr  Leigbtoa  Ck*> 
Ubs.  It  recently  featured  an  arttde  fay 
Iterance  Honlkmen  on  the  flytng  espe- 
rleneee  of  tbe  author  and  hto  wife  on  a 
eoast-to-ooast  vaoatlflo  fllglit.  It  carried 
an  excerpt  whleb  I  quote  In  tbe  bope  that 
my  oonstitusnU  wbo  etUl  feel  that  wyo- 
ming%  air  Is  pore  and  sweet  and  dean 
maar  take  pauee  and  rrtaet  upoo  wtet 
othera  wbo  oome  throat  my  State  bare 
to  say  idxmt  Iww  we  «te  are  llTing  there 
are  guarding  Its  prleelcss  resource,  clean 
atr. 

Tba  excerpt  foUoin: 

So  now  w«  an  l«rt  klooa  for  3S  mlautw 
wltll*  cndilag  metom  ivyomlng  sklM  aS  IBO 
knots.  •  •  • 

TtM  isiMI  ov«r  wtkloii  w*  WW*  ftylag  is 
qMotaaoUr.  wbMH  you  can  am  It.  Wot  slwrty 
th«  teown  atatn  eaiUd  unog  has  mad*  its 
homa  amr  tba  Wyondng  wIlilomaM  •  •  • 
Wa  wan  atekanad  by  wbat  w*  aaw,  for  It  was 
appaurant  tbat  man's  Ukoo^MlaaanaaB  haa 
reatdMd  Mran  to  wbsra  ba  doaa  no*  lira  la 
stgnMleaKt  niinihaaa.  W  bava  eaum  to  aspaW- 
smog  la  and  aaotBad  lacfs  cttlaa,  bnt  to  find 
It  for  aua  attar  ayaatiaglsg  aatta  baSvaan 
the  raatropoUtan  araaa  ntiaad  aama  tacrtbU 
qiMatlona.  It  saamad  even  mora  evU  out  tbara 
(In  Wyoming). 

Tbe  aitther  was  flying  from  Jaeks<»  to 
Rt«Ad  aty.  &  Dak.,  and  was  probably  ob- 
serving the  results  of  tba  great  indus- 
triallntlon  that  U  so  highly  touted  in 
Wyoming  today — tbe  trona  Industry  in 
southwest  Wyoming,  power  generation 
in  various  parts  of  State  and  the 
prosperity  that  is  heralded  so  keenly 
throu^wut  Wyoming  theaa  days.  How 
evil  it  Is  that  in  Just  a  few  years  my  be- 
loved SUte  of  Wyoming,  at  elevations 
of  6.000  and  7,000  feet,  may  be  suffering 
the  same  smog  alert  we  are  having  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  today. 


ttM  Ilouee  ty  a 

toSnan^UIbeA 
ing.  I  would  have 


2MT1' 

of  tnycaa 

•BdYOt- 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarios  at  this 
point  in  the  RnxMUB  and  to  include 
extraneous  mattCT.) 

Mr.  DANIEE80N.  Mr.  ETpeaker.  on 
THuradAT.  August  3,  ivn,  I  waa  com- 
pelled to  leave  the  floor  at  5:16  pan.  In 
order  to  return  to  my  district,  aiMl  there- 
fore I  missed  roll  No.  2M.  On  rcdl  No. 
298.  a  recorded  teller  vote,  I  would  have 
voted  "aye"  on  the  Oonzales  amendment 
to  HJEL  15980.  to  extoid  tba  Export  Ad- 
ntinVetfttow  Mb  of  1968.  Tlds  amend- 
ment i-emerea  the  President's  autitorlty 
to  oontrol  exports  of  cattle  hides.  Ttub 
amendment  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of 
177  aarea  to  158  noea. 

On  Tuesday.  August  15.  1072.  I  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  floor  shortly  after 
5  p4n.  and  therefore  mlaeed  ndl  No.  327. 
final  paesace  of  the  un.  S.  3824.  the 
puUle  broadcasting  authorisation,  which 


UBAVSOF 

By  unanftuKKM 


leaTe  of  ab- 


to: 


of  Mr. 

Sand  6. 


ur.  ABvouu..  tttm  BentenriNr  8  untU 
SaptCBBtoer  18^  ao 

Mr.  ConRyna  (at  tbe 
Onsu)  R.  Fobs)  .  for 
on  account  of  ofSdal 

Mr.  Otou  (at  the  I  um—t  cf  lir, 
R.  F0B»).  for  from  6: 
perMoal  matteta  due  to  the 
hlmlauglilar. 

Ur.  RuuBscK  (at  tbe  requeet  of  Mr. 
OsasKD  R.  Foae).  for  todax  end  tomor- 
on  account  of  oOetel 


for 
of 


SPECIAL  ORDBiB  GBRAMTED 

By  unanimone  eooaent,  permlmiaa  to 
addreaa  tte  House.  loiloviBK  the  1«8W*- 
tiva  program  and  any  wiaelal  oedere 
heretofore  entered,  waagranted  te: 

(•m*  Xotteerteg  Meabeo  (at  tiie  re- 
quest of  Mr.  flKour) .  to  revli 
their  remarka,  and  to  taelade  I 
matter:) 

Mr.  SCBWSMUBL,  today,  for  88  wrtmKes 

Mr.  DiGKDnon,  today,  for  18  minutiis 

Mr.  MA'^wA^  Qi  oaUf omla,  on  August 
18, 1972.  for  6  mhwitwi 

Mr.  Doar  H.  CLanaoi,  on  Au«ist  18, 
1072,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Wms,  today,  for  5  minutee, 

Mr.  Haxtct.  today,  for  1ft  miwutea. 

Mr.  BaowM  of  Michigan,  today,  for  6 
minutes. 

(Tbe  foUowlng  Mambwn  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mineu)  and  to  revise  and 
extend  thdr  remarks  and  Inehade  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Nxcaou,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PasaBB,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  OoaiaLai,  for  ft  ndnatea,  today. 

Mr.  Aam.  for  ft  mhurtee,  todaar> 

Mr.  En.a88a.  f  or  ft  miBUtas.  today; 

Mr.  DPMsg.  for  10  minutest  todaqr. 

Mr.  OiiTTffSMB,  for  ft  mfuntes,  today. 

Mr.  Coxm,  f or  5  ndnntae.  today. 

Mr.  VAimc.  f or  5  mimtfea.  today. 

Mr.  BuxKB  of  lileasafhweits,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Cmanoaac  for  6  minutes,  today, 

Mr.  Dana  of  South  CaroMna,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DAMma  of  New  Jersey,  for  ft  adn- 
utes,  today. 

Mr.  Cbaius  H.  Wnaoa,  for  10  mln- 
utee,  on  August  18. 

Mr.  MoFau.  for  5  n^nutea,  on  Au- 
gust 18. 

Mr.  SBK,  for  5  minutes,  on  August  18. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


By  unantmnwB  consent,  perrelewkm  to 
revise  and  extend  remacta  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  WMOoanraa,  netwttfaatandlng  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  tbe  RieoBe.  and  is 
estimated  by  tbe  PnbUe  Printer  to  cost 
$1,147.50. 

ifr.  FwaasBL  to  ecteod  bis  remarks 
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foUowtnc  Ifr.  Snosai  at  Wlaconsin  dur- 

IiCr.  H— «Jn  tm—H«ttiT  foDmrtnc  the 
remarfca  of  Mr.  Ruth  under  the  5-miAute 
rule  on  the  Oreen  unendmeDt  In  the 
Committee  eC  mm  Whole  tadv. 

Mr.  DicaaaBOB,  Immrila^t'T  follovlng 
the  remarks  of  BCr.  RuTB  umXer  the  5- 
minute  rulo  on  the  Green  amendment 
in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Bfi*.  RonssxLOT,  to  extend  his  remarks 
foUowlnc  comments  of  Mr.  Ashbhook. 

Ifrs.  M^«»  to  extend  her  remarks  In 
the  body  of  tbm  Raoou  and  to  include 
extraaeoua  matter  notwlthstanrtlng  the 
estlmatad  cost  of  1X^0. 

MX.  ir«v^  and  to  fiochide  extraneous 
matter,  notwlttstandlng  the  fact  tbat  it 
AXf!— rta  lAV*  ijagea  of  the  Bacou>  and  Is 
— wmatfut  hy  the  Public  Ptlnter  to  cost 

$2,423.50. 

Mr.  Batloi  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter,  notwmistaiiiftiiM  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  9  paeas  of  the  Rbcokd  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost 

$i.om. 

(The  fbUowhiff  Members,  (at  the  re- 
qoeet  of  Mr.  teoep>  and  t»  include  ex- 
traneoos  material:) 

Mr.  lUnsieeK  In  two  instanees. 

Mr.  ICcCUnrr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Amnoeif  ol  nilni^. 

Mr.  Pucx  oi  Texas. 

Mr.  DnwrnsKX  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  WTMAif  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  BaoTHiu.  of  Vlrslnia. 

Mr.  McCLiniK. 

Mr.  Boa  Wasoif  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Thiry. 

Mr.  BtoHLncAN. 

Mr.  RoeiBOH  of  New  York  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BxLL. 

Mr.  Browit  of  MtcMgan. 

Mr.  Pmna  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Whitkhusbt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PnroLEY. 

Mi.  Cbixnoi  in  Ave  instances. 

Mr.  VwTSET. 

Mr.  HiuraBif  of  Idaho  in  three  instances 

Mr.  OOB*  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rata.*  in  two  instances. 

M^.  0»aim  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PMT. 

Mr.  SMrm  of  New  York. 

Mr.  FnaawL. 

Mr.  Lahdgrsbx. 

Mr.  8COTT. 

Mr.   9nion   of  Arizona  in   two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Bkat  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Bkowit  of  Mlcliigan. 

Mr.  DCLLXMBSCK. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest at  Mr.  MssBOLi)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous materials:  > 

Mr.  Oatbos. 

Mr.  Dx  LA  Omss  1b  lH  Instances. 

Mr.  Aspof  la  five  instanoea. 

Mr.  Bkasco  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  amnKK 

Mr.  aoRasLa  in  tteee  tastaaees. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lowe  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  PoQDa. 

Mr.  Wotrr. 

Mr.  Oarmats  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  HARBwmw  bt  four 


Mr.  KmraMS. 

Mr.  DiGos  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  COLMXR. 

Mr.  Rot. 

Mr.  Donr  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Haioltow. 

Mr.  EiLBXRo  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  SnmroTOH  In  two  Instances. 
Mr.  VAjmc 

Mr.  AwDERSOw  of  Tennessee  In  two  In- 
stances. 
Mr.  Nnt. 
Mr.  Caret  of  New  York. 


SENATE  BIUjS  RKI^RRBD 

w<Ti«  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

a.  3M1.  An  act  to  extend  the  train  whip 
program  for  profeaalon»l  public  health  per- 
sonnel, and  projert  grants  for  pnwtuate 
training  In  public  health  under  the  Public 
Service  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Intewtate 
and  Ptarelgn  Commerce. 

8.  3762.  An  act  to  eflrtend  procrame  for  as- 
sistance to  medical  libraries;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Tomign  Commerce 


ENBOLLBD  BTT.T.  SIQN8D 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  AdministraUon.  reported  that  that 
conmuttee  hac  exanuned  and  found  trtily 
enrolled  a  cOl  of  the  House  of  U»  follow- 
ing title,  which  was  thereap<m  signed  by 
the  Speaker. 

H.R.  16254.  An  act  making  certain  disaster 
relief  supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1973.  and  far  otber  purpoaes. 


elan  OB  tlw  OtgaalMMMi  oCttw* 

ot  tbe  DIatrict  at  OeHiMMa,  Im—init  tb* 
fUtal  report  of  tbm  OoBUBlMka.  panaasi  tA 
PubUe  Law  01-MS,  as  amiKted  (B.  Do«.  Ra 
9S-317) ;  to  tbe  Commtttee  on  tbt  Dkttlct  of 
OolomMa  and  oirdered  to  be  printed  wtth 
UhMtratioaia. 

tarn.  A  latter  tnaa  tbe  COatk,  u.a  Boom 
ol  BepreaentattTM,  tia—iiilMliig  his  am^- 
anmiat  repeat  of  raeelpta  and  aBpaMdMuna  a< 
appropriations  and  other  funds  for  tba  period 
ended  Juaa  30,  1B72.  piuauraat  to  3  UAC. 
104(a)  (H.  Doc.  No.  DS-MC) ;  to  the  COmaUt- 
tee  on  House  Admlulstrstioa  aad  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

22a>.  A  letter  tram  tba  AdmiaSetntv,  Ma- 


3ENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPBABLER  announoed  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  foUofwing  tltie. 

8.  3824.  An  aet  to  authorisie  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  the  Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting  and  for  matrHig 
grants  for  construction  of  noncommercial 
educational  television  or  radio  broadcasting 
facilities. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  and  43  minutes  ajn.,  Fri- 
day, Aug.  18,  1972) ,  the  House  adjourned 
xmtil  12  o'clock  noon. 


trawMnttUi^  a  npmt  oa  pesttte— 1»  MABA  m 
of  June  30,  lam,  ertehHehed  uadir  the  mi. 
tbortty  of  section  2QS(b)  (2>  of  tbe  NaUonai 
Aeronautics  and  Bp»e*  Act  of  1MB,  paauaat 
to  seecton  20e(b)  at  the  act  (78  Stat.  T88, 
791);  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Ofltoe  and 
ClvU  i 


EXSCUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
comnrunlcatlons  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2289.  A  letter  from  the  Architect  of  the 
Capitol,  tranemlttlng  a  report  of  all  expendl- 
turaa  during  the  period  January  1  through 
June  30.  1972,  from  moneye  appropriated  to 
th*  Andiltect  of  the  Capitol,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 105(b)  of  Public  Law  88-464;  to  the 
Commtttee  on  Appropriations. 

2282.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  (InstallatJona  and  LogteUca), 
tranamlttlng  notice  of  the  propoeed  tranafer 
of  the  Oacera  Motor  Boat.  Hull  No.  C-128a8 
to  the  Admiral  NUnltz  Center.  Frederlcka- 
borg.  Tax.,  pursuant  to  10  TT.S.C.  7308(c);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

23M.  A  letter  from  tbe  Chairman,  Conunle- 


REPORTS  QP  COMMnrrEBB  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RBSOLDTION8 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD:  Committee  on  Oovetn- 
ment  Operatioiu.  HJi.  16783.  A  bin  to 
amend  chapter  25.  ttUe  44,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  provide  for  two  additional  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Hlrtoffleal  PntaUcattona 
CommloBlon.  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Bept.  No.  92-1382).  Befened 
to  the  (Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
US,.  16188.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  and  for  other  puipoees; 
with  amendments  (Bept.  No.  02-1368).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  tlie  Whole  House 
an  tbe  State  of  tbe  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE T^TT.T.q  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rtde  xm.  reports  of 
committee*  were  (tellvered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  pnfljer 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DANIELaON:  Committee  on  tbe  Judi- 
ciary, an.  6418.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ol  Oaale 
Bmmons  and  others;  with  amendmenU 
(Kept.  No.  92-1383) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Wbtrte  House. 

B«r.  aiiflTH  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  H.B.  12089.  A  bUl  f or  tbe  rellei 
o«  Sara  B.  Garner  (Bept.  No.  9»-18S4).  B^ 
f  erred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.B.  16868.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Blehard  L.  Kr«yanow«ltl;  with  an  Msend- 
ment  (Bept.  No.  92-1386).  Beferred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  ABBrrr: 

HJl.  1B417.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  n  of  tbe 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  an  in- 
dividual may  qualify  for  dlstfaBity  inaur- 
anoe  baoeSts  and  tba  dteabmty  tnmtt  tf 
ha  haa  vaaa$i^  quarters  o<  esverac*  to  be 
fully  Insulted  for  old-age  benaflt  ynxfoat^ 
regaidlees  of  when  such  q,uartcn  w«ra 
earned;  to  the  Oommfttee  on  Wftys  and 
Means. 
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28tTS 


tba  IfTS 


to   th*  OoouBlttea  on     and 


tba  Fttblto 
pnUietMifid* 

uca  to  ba«»  MMwea  pMnns  teeOltiaa:  to  tha 

ODOUBtttMOal 

HH.  18*1».  A  b«l  to  iMivlM  Stataa  to  pass 
along  to  pnkUs  aMtstaMeiMlptents  who  are 

•^***  to  SfbJSSTlltbar  by  < 
{^'"u  dfrBrtnmg  their  naad  for 
gM^M  or  otbarwlaa; 
wavs  aad  MMDS- 

BA.  164M.  A  biU  to  oatabUah  a  national 
mrfaee  trmiMportattoa  trust  fund,  and  for 
otbH'  puipnesa-  to  tba  Committee  on  Ways 
sndMeana. 

By  Mr.   OONABUE    (for  hlmaeU,   Mr. 

Bxrra.  Mr.  Gasbt  of  Mew  York:.  Mr. 

Ooaiiav.  Mr.  FnuoK,  Mr.  Ooaowa. 

Mn.  OaufUMa.  Mr.  Pams.  Mr.  Uu- 

Ma».  and  Mr.  Vans) : 
HJa.  18421.  A  bUl  to  promote  the  foreign 
poliey  and  security  of  tbe  United  SUtes  by 
Moviding  authority  to  negotiate  a  commer- 
^  •greement  wltb  Rumania,  and  for  other 
pMtposaa:   to  tba  Oommtttea  on  Ways  and 


By  Mr.  DAMIBU  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  16422.  A  bUl  to  amand  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Oontnd  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1988 
to  enable  unltt  of  gannral  local  government 
to  incnase  tbe  numbers  of  pcdlce:   to  the 
Committee  on  tlia  Judiciary. 
ByMr.IXlBM: 
HJB.  1642S.  A  bill  to  provide  for  accelerated 
reeearch  and  development  In   tbe  care  and 
treatment  of  autistic  children,  and  for  other 
purposes;   to  the  Committee   on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   B8CH    (for  himself   and    Mr. 
DamwjwM*) : 
HJl.  16424.  A  MU  t*  provide  for  the  tjse 
of  certain  funds  to  promote  scholarly,  cul" 
tural,  and  artistic  acUvltles  between  Japan 
and  the  United  SUtes.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  tba  Committer  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  OALzyiANAKIB: 
H.B.  18425.  A  blU  to  provide  greater  assiu- 
ance  of  PMaral  fiscal  res|K>nsiblUty;  to  the 
Committee  on  OttvemmeBt'  Operationa. 

By  Mr.  QABMATZ  (for  himself  Mid 
Mr.  Mmu.tsso)  : 
H3.  16420.  A  bill  to  amend  section  27  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  to  provide 
a  monetary  penalty  for  the  tranaporUtlon  of 
merchandise  in  violation  of  the  coastwise 
laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries. 

By   Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself. 
Mr.  CARifKT,  Mr.  Dnxims.  and  Mr. 
MncvA): 
HJi.  16427.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  provide  financial  and  other 
assistance  to  certain  workers  and  small  busi- 
ness firms  to  assist  compliance  with  SUte  or 
Federal  poUution  abatement  reqtilremenU;  to 
tbe  (Committee  on  Banking  and' CorrMicy. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts  (for 
herself  and  Mrs.  GBAaso) : 
HJt.  16428.  A  bUl  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  annuaUy  a  proc- 
lamation deaignattng  August  28  of  each  year 
as  "Women's  Bights  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HH.  16429.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Sarvlcea  Act  to  provide  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  health  from  unnaoea- 
sary  medical  Mqtoeure  to  Ionising  radiation: 
to  the  Committee  on  IntersUte  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  MCKEVITT: 
HJl.  16480.  A  MU  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  pndxlbtt  the  payment  of  aid 
or  assiatanoe  under  approved  8Ute  pubUe 
assistance  plans  to  allaos  wbo  are  illegally 
within  tba  United  States;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


Br  Ml 

ajk  IMM.  A  M 


taasMseCUw 

North  Oaroilaa. 

oa  Intarior 

By  Mr.  MKIBBR: 

HJL  18481.  A  blU  to  paovM*  for  dIsotpMned 

aetlon  in  tb*  oonaldarasion 

Mw«  easeuUen  at  tba  ndaral  bodgat;  to  tbe 

HJL  18MS.  A  bill  to  Bwto  lasgal  the 
manolactuta  o<  tbln-gaca  atoa:  dmaoa;  to  tba 
Oommittee  on  InteiaUto  and  Foreign  Oom- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SATTiOB: 

HJL  164M.  A  MB  to  eatabliah  tbe  Federal 
Oommlsslon  on  Amradltatlon  at  Heapttala. 
and  for  otbar  parpoaeej  to  tba  Con— ittee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Omwiwree. 

HJl.  18485.  A  biU  to  autboriae  tbe  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  Baiwatiaii.  and  WWfaae  to 
require  boepMalt  aa  a  oonattioa  to  participa- 
tion in  Fsderal  prograaa  to  meet  afecredlta- 
tioa  standards  eatabHsbad  by  blm:  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Intetatate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

HA.  16488.  A  MU  to  amend  tttle  88  o(  tbe 
United  Btatee  Coda  to  proiiiMt  payment  of 
hospital  inapeeUon  f  eea  by  tbe  Administrator 
of  Veterana  ASatra  to  tba  Jatat  Oommlmion 
on  tlie  Aoeredttation  at  HoqiMala  untU  cer- 
tain Information  regarding  aucta  iaapeettona 
U  received  by  tbe  Adnrinlatrator;  to  tba 
Committee  on  Vatemaa'  AOairs. 
By  Mr.  SCJHWBNOKL: 

BJB.  18M3.  A  htt  to  lawsoee  tba  oommittee 
system  of  the  House  of  Repraaentatlvee  and 
tM  operaUoa  o<  tbe'Fsdind  leglaUtiTe 
hramdi  genaraUy,  and  for  otUsr  pwpoeec;  to 
the  Oommlttaeon  Bnlee. 
By  Mr.  HUHIVBI: 

HJt.  1M88.  A  MU  to  amend  tbe  &BaU 
Bustneas  Act  to  autboriae  atslstenee  to  smaU 
liiislirfii  doooama  la  financing  structural, 
opMVtloaaX.  or  other  fthanasa  to  xaaet  stand- 
ards required  pvrauant  to  owtala  ndtral 
or  State  lawa;  to  tbe  Oommlttea  on  Bank- 
ing and  Ourrea^. 

HA.  18489.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utia  38  oT  tbe 
United  SUtee  Coda  to  UbaraUae  tbe  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  of  dlsabUlty  and 
death  penaion;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' ASalrs. 

ByMr.TISRNAN: 
HA.  16440.  A  blU  to  provide  payments  to 
SUtes  for  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  to  aUow  a  credit  against  the 
Individual  Income  tax  for  tvUtion  paid  for 
tbe  elementary  or  secondary  education  of  de- 
pendents; to  the  Oommittee  on  Ways  and 


By  Mrs.  ABZUG : 

HA.  16441.  A  biU  to  provide  for  research 
for  solutions  to  the  problem  of  alienation 
among  American  workers  In  aU  occupations 
and  mdustriee  and  teohnlcal  aaslatanc*  to 
those  ocmpanlce,  unions,  and  SUte  and  lo- 
cal governments  se^Elnc  to  find  waya  to  deal 
with  the  problem,  and  for  other  purpooaa:  to 
the  Oommittee  on  Bfineatloa  and  iMbat. 

HJL  16441.  A  MU  to  amend  Va»  Social  Sa- 
curity  Act  to  make  oertaln  tbat  redplenta  at 
aid  or  mniitenm  under  tbe  Tartoaa  Federal- 
State  puUic  amtatanne  and  mediaatd  pro- 
grama  (and  reciptants  of  aaaistanee  tmdar  Um 
food  stamp  and  surplus  oommodtty  pro- 
grama)  wUl  not  bava  tba  amount  ot  such 
aid  or  astiTtSTitTt  ra^noed  baeauaa  at  Increaa— 
in  monthly  aoolal  aacurlty  bamAta;  to  tbe 
Committee  on  Ways  and  MasTia 

1^  Mr.  ANDBSacm  at  Caltfomla  (for 
hlmaaU.  Mr.  Koch.  Mr.  Cotwhuv, 
aad  Mr.  Ouss) : 

HIL  ISMS.  A  bin  to  trnprovs  tba  eOdaney 
at  tba  Nation's  bl^way  system,  aUov  SUtes 


Mr. 


Mr. 


Urn  OaMen 


to  tbe 


la  flan 
0aU<4  tAtbe 
Oommtttea  «si  latertoci 

By   Ml.  WTCMI    (for 

Miiwaw.  Mr.  MoaSi 

Mr.   Bawxom.   Ml 

DaanBdOM): 

HJL  1M4I.  A  MM  to  < 

Oate  HaSloaal  UMaB  J 

FraartMo  «s^  MMrta  Omattas.  OsUl.: 

Oommittee  on  Interior  aa 

Bv  Mk.  DflUSliB: 

HJL  18«Mw  A  WU  to  aawH  tba  Ac*  Dls- 

orlmtaaSIOM  la  ttaptoTsamt  Aafe  o<  19f7  to  ea- 

taad  tba  pcotootloa  oC  tteS  ass  to  eaaptofeee 

of  Statea  aad  their  paUktaal  aabdirialoaa;  to 

the  Ooaaatttoa  oa  BtasaMea  aaA  I«bar. 

HJL  10MT.  A  talU  to  peviMa  ttas  paotootlon 
at  tba  saisty  and  lissHh  stawdawti  uadst  the 
OocupaSlo^  Safety  aad  Hsatth  Aet  ol  ivni 
foe  lattftdimto  iwntWpatlag  la  sthilhi  oon- 

luisliilsanssnnsi«siTinhrirlfiTT*'  * '"- 

stttutloM  of  hlgbW-S^tasMna;  to  tba  Com- 
mittee oa  Baoeattoa  tatjisiboK. 

By  Mr.  IMmomum  (f«r  ni—ilt,  Mr. 
Oltaix.  Mr.  BiHNto.  ¥r.  Boaxs  of 


chwstts.  Mr. 

cbVBStta.  Ktf.  DMcaaM. 

at  llBSMSbiiatttSi   Mt, 

Hasua^nsit  svA  l|r.  down) : 

HA.  10«4«.  A  am  te  dMricaaCe'tiia  ni4tn4 

oooe  bttlldli«  beiac  tgasii'MiIsi  lb  Vlt<9i- 

bwrg.  U»m..  as  the  "I*fed)te  J.  FhU&tt  Fwlacal 

Oflea  BaUitag^  i*  A»  ?lnsaiiiWils  eiBTn'bUo 

Works. 

By  Mr.  KLBanQ   (for  MslwiaU.  Mrs. 

Aaaoo.  Mr.  AWaaao,  Mr.  AMBBSsoii  of 

Tenneeaee,  Mr.  Bftnnrr.  Mr.  Bbimk- 

LKT,  Mr.  Ooirma,  Mr.  Damisubom, 

Mr.  DairT.  Mr.  Dnos.  Mr.  Ttusas.  Mr. 

Omxsx  of  Fennaylvania,  Mr.  Odok. 

Mr.  HaLPKaa,  Mr.  HasazMotoa.  Ur. 

Hklstoski.  Mr.  MATSoaaaa.  Mr.  Met- 

CALTS,  Mr.  MiKva.  Mr.  Moaaaa.  Mr. 

Nn.  Mr.  BaaoBL.  Mr.  TnoicMoa  of 

New  Jers^r.  Mr.  Woxumb.  aad  Mr. 

Wtstt)  : 

HA.  18448.  A  MU  to  aatead  tbe  OmnUaaa 

Ortnw  Ooatzol 

to  ppufldi 

tioaal  ptognma,  to 

miMsllnee  for  soah  pragnms,  aad  to  create  a 

■tteamUaod  admlaistrattaa  a<  mtUx  aasiat- 

anoe;  to  tba  Conunlttee  on  tbs  JtMttelaiy. 

By  Mr.  FABOBLli: 

HJL  1M50.  A  MU  to  provide  tbat  meetings 

a<  Ooreramant  ageadeeandoC  ooasreeslonal 

commltteoa  abaU  be  open  to  tba  pubUe.  and 

for  other  puxpoaea:   to  tbe  Ooaualttee  on 

Bulea. 

By  Mr.  OUDB: 
HW  ISAil.  A  MU  to  autborias  tba  Gcounla- 
slQoer  ot  tbe  DlstneS  at  OoinaiHla  to  enter 
into  eoepetaWya  anrai^smsats  wttb  othM' 
gofwnawatal  eatltlas  la  tba  Wsttiail  Capi- 
tal asgloa  wttb  rsspso*  to  tba  pwiouismant 
of  auppUss  woi  ■sstUss:  to  ttas  OoBBSBlttoa  oa 
tba  oasrtet  oC  OotaHBMa. 

By  Mr.  HABKDfarar  (tc 


ia«ig. 

Piupettj  and 

1M0  to  provide  for  ttw  asa  at 


fl 
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grmfM;  to  tbs  OonimittM 


Hit  ia«sai  A  Ml  to  nvan  m  stoitF  at  Um 

iintiir—  at  aB  Oov- 

;  to  ttM  ajfalUblUty 

of    ii*ff  gooAi  aMA  Mcvlaw  ttnvogb  VM- 

■,  to  amend  the 

v«  asrr- 

toM  Ato  «(  !»•  to  yHVtt  MTtoto  grmntee. 

and  ■—niirtnii  at  9mmmm»Ht  asBnclaa  to 

throiigb 

waurca*.  and  for 

t»  tke  Oommtttaa  on  Qov- 

BrIDr. 

■  B.   IMMw   A  btn   to  amend  tlM  Soelal 
aaeartty  Ato  to  pwimto  to  iw»u»  ■'^f^^^ 

ta«  to*  •■■*■  Bieumd  in  ap—tlng  public 
■■aMMftca  III  ■!■■"■   to  til*  G!«BBiittee  on 

WiftTB  aad  Ifaanii 

By  Mr.  PSPPER: 
MM.  MUS.  A  Wa  tor  tba  eatablMunant  of 
a  Oo«m«fi  on  ■toargr  PoUey;  to  toa  Oaooimlt- 


Blf  1». 

HJL  16466.  A  bill  to  amand  tba  Slomentary 
aMI  aaaattoary  Bduaatloa  Act  of  1065  to  pro- 
tect •oboalaMMMa  from  oaitato  pamma  eon- 
Ttotad  at  erkstoal  toluivlDv:  to  tba  Oommlt- 
taa  oa  ■dnaattou  and  Labor. 

H.B.  I«49V.  A  bra  to  amaod  tba  Social  8*- 
enrtty  Art  to  pimldi  tbto  fatuia  maraaBes 
in  iiltiaiiwnt  or  dtoiMltty  benaflto  nndv 

dukU  noft  ba  takan  into 

,  In.  itolwiiitnlnB  a  paiaon's  naad 
Mr  aid  or  lailitonnn  widw  any  of  tba  Fad- 
•ral-8«ato  puUlo  aaaiatanca  program*,  and 
for  other  pMipaaaa;  to  toa  Committee  on 
Wftys  and  ICeaaa. 

By    Mt.    ^y»«H    (for    hlniBelf.    Mr. 

B*i«aaL.   Mr.   Kxatimo,  and   Mr.   Bi- 

mam): 

KJR.   164M.  A  bUl  to  present  the  use  of 

heroin  for  any  drug  matatenance  program: 

to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 

Conmierce. 

By  Mr.  BODIMO : 
HJt  I84W.  A  bUl  to  establlah  an  Inde- 
pendent and  re^tonaltaed  Federal  Board  of 
Parole,  to  provide  for  fait  and  equitable 
parole  proceduree,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

HJL  18460.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
XTnltad  Stotaa  Code  to  liberalize  the  provl- 
n<r>r»M  i^atlns  to  payment  of  disability  and 
death,  panalon;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOYBAJL; 
HJL  16461.  A  blU  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crlaw  Contml  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  proTlde  increased  aasJstanee  to  correc- 
ttoaal  ir'-e'**"^  to  eaiariilnti  more  detailed 
mklatlnaa  for  aitab  pmgrame.  and  to  create 
>.  niMi^li^rt  adntotisteattoii  of  euoh  aoeist- 
to  ttaa  CouBtttaa  on  ttM  Judiciary. 

1MC2.  A  bill  to  make  United  Nations 

I]»y  a  la(al  pnblk:  holiday:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By    ^«r.   SAYLC»    (for   himself,    Mr. 
AsHMAix,  BIT.  BaoiOH,  Mr.  Camp,  Mr. 
Dkmt.  ttt.  CHtdb,  Mt.  McCLtntB.  MT. 
SKowm,  and  Mr.  Wsas) : 
HJt.  16466.  A  bm  to  pronrkk*  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Clara  Barton  House  National 
Historic  Slto  In  the  Stato  of  Maryland,  and 
for  etber  purpoaea;   to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  teenlar  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  eocrnief  BewTork: 

KJI.  19604.  A    bin    to    pporMe    that    tSie 

extended     nawaplwymept 

I  idian  B0«  eed  to  any 

staiMlard  metiopoUtoA  atoUKIoal  ana  until 

tka    iiiniap*ijiMeal   iHto  to  tkat  ana  has 

fallen  to  Ika  lent  paaaettbad  lov  a  State  "off" 

to  tba  Commlt- 


HJL  1646S.  A  bin  to  amend  UUe  38  of  the 
United  Statea  Code  to  provide  tb&t  any  social 


•aoiutty  baaaftt  Iiibiumh  provMed  for  by 
Public  Law  9^-886  be  disregarded  In  deter- 
TwinHiy  aMgUaiUr  for  peniton  or  eompensa- 
ttoa  under  awA  title:  to  tiM  committee  on 
Veteran's  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BBOWN  of  M»rt>igan: 
TTi*.  16466.  A  blU  to  promoto  development 
and     expanaton     oX      oonuaunlty      scboola 
throughout  the  United  States:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on   -iducatlon  and  Lab<w. 
By  Mr.  OnLBKI: 
H.R.  16467.  A  blU  to  provide  payments  to 
Stotas  fbr  public  damantary  and  secondary 
education  and  to  allow  a  credit  against  the 
Individual  ineoaae  tax  for  tuition  paid  for 
tta*  elemratary   or   secondary   education   of 
dependents:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HARRINOTOH : 
HJL  16408.  A  bill  to  provide  for  accelerated 
icanamh  and  development  In  the  care  and 
tieataaent  of  autistic  children,  and  for  other 
purpoaee;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HABBINaTON  (for  himself. 
Mra.  Assiua.  Mr.  Badixjlo.  Mr.  Bb- 
(BCH.  Mr.  BoukND,  Mr.  Bsasco.  Mr. 
BaxMKij:-r,  Mr.  Buwrow,  Mrs.  Chis- 

BOUf.    Mr.    CLAT,    Mt.    COBMAN,    Mr. 

Ovtxs,  Mr.  DoNOHXTB,  Mr.   Dow,  Mr. 
EcKHABiyr,  Mr.   Bbwasds  of  Califor- 
nia,   Mr.    KTT«y".    Mr.    Wn,UAK    D. 
PoBD.   Btr.   Pt-ooD.   Mr.    Gatdos.    Mr. 
OoNZAUK.   Mr.    Obeen    of    Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Mr.  Haubbn  )  : 
H.B.    lB4a9.    A    bill    to    provide    adequate 
mental  health  care  and  psychiatric  care  to 
all   Americans;    to  the  Committee  on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By    Mr.    HARRINGTON    (for   himself, 
Mr.   HEcm-ra  of  West  VUglnla,  Mr. 
Belstoski,  Mrs.  Hicxa  of  Massachu- 
setts, Mr.  Hunoatb,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr. 
Madden.  Mr.  BJrrcnELi.,  Mr.  Nnc,  Mr. 
O'SoMSKi,  Mr.  Peppeb,  Mr.   Podell, 
Mr.  BamseIh  Mr.  Bob,  Mr.  BoaENTBAi., 
Mr.  BoTBAl.,  Mr.  Byan.  Mr.  Steele, 
Mr.  aroKBB,  Mr.  Vamdc.  I6i.  Waloik, 
and  Mr.  Chables  H.  Wn-sow)  : 
HJt.    16470.    A    bill    to    provide    adequate 
mental  health  care  and  psychiatric  care  to 
all   Americans;    to  the   Committee   on   Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JACOBS: 
H.R.  16471.  A  bUl  to  provide  retroactive 
payment  of  a  lump  sum  death  benefit  to  the 
survivors  of  policemen  killed  m  tije  District 
of  Coivunbia  In  Uie  performance  of  their 
dutlee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  RANDALL: 
H.R.  16472.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  income  tax 
simplification,  reform,  and  relief  for  small 
business;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  aud 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 
BLB.  16473.  A  bUl  to  grant  discretionary 
powers  to  the  President  to  enable  him  to  deal 
effectively  with  any  foreign  nation  which  he 
determines  is  encouraging  International  alr- 
araft  hijacking;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HALL: 
H.B.  16474.  A  bUl  to  estebllsh  a  cropland 
and  water  restoration  program,  and  for  other 
purxK»ee;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  PKICB  of  Texas: 
HJ.  Bee.  1290.  Joint   resolution   proposing 
an  amendment  to  tJie  Constitution  of  the 
United  Statea  llt"^t^t"g  the  power  of  Con- 
grau  with   respect  to   deficit  spending;    to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ECKHABm:  (for  blmeelf,  Mrs. 
A^nio.  Mr.  ASKLBT,  Mr.  AaviM.  Mr. 
Cabnxt,  Mr.  CoKTEKS,  Mr.  Demt, 
Mr.  DiNGELL,  Mr.  BDWABns  of  Cali- 


fornia, Mr.  OossAua.  Vbr. 

lam,  Mr.   Wawwri.  Mte,  Howsbd, 

MncsHX,  Mr.  Mbbb,  Mr.  PoaaiA, 
Mr.     Boa^    Mr.    jto— wuml.    Mr. 
ScRXTTKB,      Mir.      BaaBHOw,     Mr, 
TBomamr  <a.  Haw  Jeaaay.  Mr.  Itei- 
VAX.  and  Mr.  VtM  OaHBJtv) : 
HJ.  Bea.  1801,  a  wdnttw  to  prrwrtile  Cor 
ttaa  eentlBuad  opwatHi  at  tlM  ttanq^orta- 
ttoB  propertlaa  owned  or  opawitad  toy  P«nn 
Cantiml  TYanspartatlam  Ooaapaay,  to  protaet 
the  security  interest  of  tbe  Unltod  Stttaa  in 
sacta  inropertlea  and  to  provide  fbr  ttaa  pay- 
ment at  Just  and  reaaonabla  eonpensatton 
therefor;    to   tbe   Committee   on  Interstoto 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  PBBKZK8: 
H.J.  Bes.  1262,  a  reaolutton  to  delay  the 
effeetlveneaa  of  oartatn  amaodment  to  tbe 
mtereet  subaldy  provlaUma  at  tba  Quaran- 
teed  Student  Loan  Program  in  tbe  case  of 
cwtain  studsstts;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Mu- 
catitMi  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  HBH: 
H.   Con.   Res.   668.   Concurrent  reaolutkm 
expressing  tbe  sens*  of  tbe  Congress  wito  re- 
spect to  further  llmlUtlons  of  nuclear  arms 
and  the  goal  of  ulttmato  nuolear  disarma- 
ment; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  ASaln. 
By    Mr.    mASBB    {tar   blmself,   Mr. 
OuDB,    Mrs.    Abbuo.    Mr.   Bau.,   Mr. 
BnfCMAM,  Mr.  Bbawcmas,  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM,    Mr.   CoaMAW,   Mr.   Dbllums. 
Mr.    Dow,    Mr.    BCKHABnr,    Mr.   Bd- 
WAKDS  of  California,   Mr.   Habbimg- 
Tow,  Ht.  hunt.  Mr.  McCi<oaBt«T,  Mr. 
Mixva,   Mr.   Obbt,   Mr.   Puiaa,  Mr. 
PODELL,  Mr.  RODIKO,  Mr.  Rosknthai., 
Mr.  Seiberuno,  and  Mr.  Stokes)  : 
H.    Con.   Res.   689.   Concurrent   reeolutlon 
calling  on  the  President  to  seric  an  Interna- 
tional agreement  pnrtilblttng  envlrotunental 
warfare;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  PREY: 
H.  Con.  Res.  690.  Concurrent  reecriutlon  to 
require   a  court   Impact  statement  m  each 
report   of   legislation   from   a   committee  of 
either  House  of  Congress  to  that  House;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  McCLURH: 
H.  Res.  1104.  Resolution  amending  the  rules 
of  the  House  by  adding  rule  XLV  on  House- 
authorized  Federal  budget;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH. 

420.  The  SPBAKKB  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California, 
relative  to  the  Santa- Ynez  River  flood  pro- 
tection project— San  Mlguellto  Watershed. 
which  was  referred  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIOKS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XSU.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  MTs.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama: 

HJ».  164T6.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Modesto  Ugallno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 

HR.  16476.  A  blU  for  tbe  relief  of  Domenlco 

TaveUa.  hU  wife  LaUa  TaveUa.  and   ttaeU 

minor  .-hl'rtron,  MarU  TaveUa  and  Francl«» 

TaveUa;  to  the  Comxnlttea  on  tbe  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOONEY  of  Penn^lvanla: 

HJi.  16477.  A  bUl  for  the  raUat  of  Lt.  <Jg.|| 
Robert  Jennings,  U.3.  Navy  (Active) ;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  tbe  Judiciary. 
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SXTENSSQNS  OF  BEttA^BKS  ^ 

EXTENSBtH^S  OF  REMARKS 


-,.  mtsi^tit-''f  "-^    ''^- 


wa.mOlB  VOIiPlfngR  TUTO^tB  HBJ 

"children  learn  to  read 
HQH.  MttUS  C  FUCnSD 


Hf  THE  HODBB  09^  BEPBHSBHTATl  V  liH 

WednMAttM.  Angut  16.  197Z 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pgtRiil  to  report  th»t  the  citiaecui  of  HU- 
mto  are  taking  Imaginattve  and  impor- 
tant action  to  meet  the  reading  crisis  in 
this  Nation. 

Tluy  have  begun  a  utatewkte  volunteer 
totor  effort  to  aaslit  our  buyt  and  girls 
t6  leani  to  read. 

TUs  Nation's  reading  problem  is  seri- 
ous. 

Teachers  estimate  that  43  percent  of 
tbe  children  in  America's  primary  schoois 
need  special  help  with  reading  problems. 

Educators  tell  us  that  8  million  school- 
children need  reading  help,  and  that  1 
out  of  20  is  heid  badi  a  grade  each  year, 
usually  because  oi  reading  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America's  teachers  and 
schools  cannot  aloaae  supply  the  time, 
talent,  snd  funds  to  meet  this  problem. 

But  cltizan  volunteer  tutors  dedicated 
and  veil  trained,  working  under  super- 
vision of  the  classroom  teacher,  can  pro- 
vide our  children  with  the  individual 
assiatanee  needed. 

lUs  appraaofa  is  now  underway  in  my 
State  of  lUinais,  sponsored  by  Dr.  Michael 
Bi^aUs  and  his  atate  department  of  ed- 
uiyttwn,  with  the  oooperation  of  the  Na- 
ttenal  Reading  Center,  of  Washington, 
D.C. 

Two  tutor-training  workshops  reoentty 
were  htid  in  Chicago  and  Springfield,  in- 
volrlng  2SS  volunteer  reading  tutor- 
tniners  and  coordinatarB  from  through- 
out our  State. 

More  than  70  Bllnoto  publle  and  paro- 
chial school  dlstiicts  were  represented 
in  theae  workshogis.  Tbe  National  Read- 
ing Center  provides  the  tutor  training 
program  at  no  cost  to  the  volunteers. 

Hius  far,  the  workshops  have  been  held 
in  20  Statea  and  5  metropolitan  areas. 
Thu  are  available  to  all  Statea  in  the 
Natkm. 

Tbe  trained  vtdunteers  frcan  these 
wetksboiiB  have  now  returned  to  their 
boaae  oommunitleB.  They  are 'teaching 
other  VQlunteera  how  to  tutor  primary- 
grade  ciiiUren  in  reading  when  sdioel 
kMginathlsfalL 

"Die  future  of  American  democracy 
depends  upon  the  American  pet^ile's  oa- 
paci^  for  mature  and  rational  decision. 
The  abttity  to  read  Is  essential  to  a  strong 
and  progreaMve  nation. 

Every  man,  vaman.  and  child  in  the 
nmtad  States  baa  a  rl^t  to  read.  We 
nnist  work  to  assmre  the  reality  of  that 
rii^t.  and  we  must  begin  oar  work  with 
our  children. 

As  a  membw  of  ttw  MatienJ  Reading 
Council,  the  body  dedicated  to  tbe  ettm- 
iitatioa  of  Ultteney  In  ttils  Nation  during 
this  dacadcr  6t  the  wn%  1  am  jmraea- 
larly  proud  of  the  lead  that  mtaHia  oM- 
zcBs  are  taking  in  ttdanatknid  vojuntaer 
effort. 


Ikntte  mr  iwft— ims  t»  join  ■>•  In 
.— ......i.Htiyai.n  fci  arvtiiMitaarii 

in  minete  aad  in  tli»  raanr  etber  States 
partletpeitinf  in  ttoe  NirtlonBl  Beading 
Center  tutor  ttatnlng  nrasmn. 

lezpzsBsmy  thanks  and  anpraolatlan 
to  tba  v(duntaars  at  work  1b.  tbe  70  pub- 
Ue  and  parochial  sidieai  snatami  o<  ttv 
State.  TbB  foUowinc  nraanliwtioos  are 
n.mnng  the  nuuuT  suppsBtlng  this  en- 
deavor to  give  rea<ttng  balp  to  the  chil- 
dren of  Slinoia: 
Qaas 

CottnoU  of  Oommtmlty  Servlees  of  Metro- 
politan Chicago,  Chicago  Hotiatng  Aotlioilty, 
Englewood  Urban  Pragreas  Osnter,  Lntberan 
wetfaie  Ost' vices  of  mtnolB.  WuiUiaeat  Oook 
county  VolixnteerSarrteea  Bnreati.  Oparstlon 
Word  Power,  VOHmtary  Action  OMxtar,  Wootf- 
lawn  Urban  Progreas  OMrter,  WnJTBtBtty  ot 
niinois,  Menard  Brani^  at  tbe  AAUW,  Moltne 
AMOotatton  for  C&Udren  wttb  LaainlTig  Dla- 
abllltlea,  aovemors*  Oommlaaten  on  'Woftm- 
tary  Aotton,  minole  Btato  Ubrary,  Bsat  Bt. 
Louis  Project  Outreach  Llbrartca,  Prairie  City 
Parent  Tbaetaer  Organisation.  Retired  Teaeb- 
ers  Association  and  Sbamel  Manor  No.  S  8bel- 
ter  Care  Home. 


3KYROCKBTTNG  METHADONE 
AIMHCTION 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPBBemNTATIVES 

Wednesdaii,  Auffust  16.  1»72 

Mr.  RANGEL.  Ml*.  Speaker,  one  <rf  the 
tragic  offshoots  of  our  ansucoesaful  at- 
tempt to  rehabilitate  the  estimated  500,- 
000  heroin  addicts  in  the  United  States 
is  that  we  are  presently  relying  on  a  drug 
as  dangerous  and  addirtive  aa  hendn  it- 
self— mettiadcoe — to  treat  OOjOtO  of  ear 
addicts. 

I  am  deeiriy  troubled  by  methadone 
maintenance  and  by  the  thought  that  we 
are  depending  on  one  drug  whose  long- 
range  effects  on  the  human  body  are 
still  unknown  to  treat  tttase  addicted  to 
another  drug.  Unfortmately,  untU  re- 
search efforts  to  devtiop  nanaddicUve 
heroin  antavwlsta  are  oompleted  and  as 
long  as  certain  panicking  pcriltielans  call 
for  heroin  maintenance  programs,  we 
have  Utile  (diotoe  but  to  aeoept  mettia- 
done  as  one  modality  for  treating  addic- 
tion. 

Out  of  the  growhig  use  of  methadone 
under  medical  supervision  has  sintmg 
sn  increasing  diversion  of  methadone  In- 
to fflegal  channels.  Certain  unethical 
physicians  and  pharmadsta  are  also 
growing  rii^  from  disprrrslng  methadone 
with  the  knowledge  that  it  k  dest  inert 
for  the  Uack  markeL  As  a  result.  metb> 
adane  overdoea  deaths  an  skjrroskatint 
andiBav  soon  overtake  tbe  haroin  over- 
dose daatb  rata. 

Jtm  **«i'*'¥i***.  a  JoumBliat  wbe  spe- 
daltaea  in  oaverinc  the  profelBBia  eC  tiia 
dnic  evldflnki 
artioia  on  the 


Oftagtnm  uiisiaasw  oT  ttm 
oueettain  uumliar  at  otlM>*  are 
primary     matiiMlona     addleta. 


As  a  raatHt.  a  dMwto  la  baiMbag  over  tta 
oontRds  ttatt  slMMld  co««rB  tbadkvanasMen 
of  iint*Mr**— *  Wblle  (diyiUJaua  iavctvad  b 
matbatfoite  — laliinimi  aagaa  thay  am  ba- 
tng  hcaMad  by 

jakyB-ayaa  laopsrttoi  «K  tt» 
aSa  dletasa  aetfwna  oanttsa. 

•YttatatadtaBot  tk^datalM 
rlae  in  ttaa  niiiaiwr  «<  prtsaa 

Dr.  Jecome  H.  Jaffe.  bead  at  tb» 
turn  OMea  for  Dmg 
Washington. 

"Ilia  lantdiiM   is  atamllk  in  lutiaa  of 
beioUk 

o(trMida.tt 

ara  getag  to  ba  uiiiiri  to  tartng  ts 
control." 

Uka  oStMn  to  Uw  «ai«led  Aald«< 

liinliniat   Dr.  Jadta  natai 
wtakita  la  new  dtvanaadto 

tbaoauatry^ 

tattva  taa».  lahMnir  many  addUSa  «a 

uHinal  Uvea.  Bat, 

cMrttooa  to  mran ... 

sees  a  need  for  a  halannert  approaaku 
—  MMre  at  taatti  tiM  imr- 

;  Mtd  tta  naad  for  CmrttMr 
to  piuiwal  dlMHton."  Dr.  Jaffa 

At  ttan  baast  at  ttoa 
tiM  laaaa  of  "^arantan"  at 
lagtttnMVto  pragraias   to   ttia 
MhUetiito^Miito  retail  it  to  a  vadad 
at  ganulna  luvala  addtrtii.  pely<dmg 


IM 

for 


TlM  fOUawlng  bandf  nl  at 
meats  hlgjillghts  tbe  nature  of  tbe  dli 
controvev^f : 

Dt.  Bobart  T.  Dala,^  wtao  nparatod  ana  of 
tbe  larsBst  private  mattiartnna  pTngrama  in 
New  York,  baa,  alcng  wltJi  hla  wlia.  bean 
daelacad  a  fugitive  from  Itutloa.  A  waixant 
for  bis  azrast  was  Usuad  attar  agents  oC  tba 
Bureau  at  Kszcotlca  and  Daocacoua  Urttg^ 
said  tbay  bad  dlaoorend  tbat  Dt.  Dala  was 
unabla  to  account  for  6&j0O0  40-mQ21gtam 
„.^-T»«Hf««  wafera.  One  or  two  wafaia  canld 
^>ir.«^tn  an  addict  for  a  day.  Tba  laglttnato 
price  ca  a  wafer  is  4  cents:  on  tba  rtnsi  one 
costs  ftDm66  to  610. 

Dr.  EUo  "*gg««  a  psfctalattist  vdio  ran 
a  pilvato  metbsdone  ptovam  la.  tta  Bmu. 
was  \nt*r*^^  for  sailing  aiaabla  quantities 
of  tbe  dmg  to  sU  undaraenr  agsato  ttta 
reportedly  told  blm  tbay  ware  asS  even 
bantn  addlda.  Ttka  payebtattl*.  Mtm  aUag- 

«Uy   iMMsd    ias>tmWint    to  W    — ' 

t  Aaltt  to  ttaa  dfDoretf  tats  I 


ham  bM 

oaoaor 

oCltTV^  __^___  

1  ttala  TMur.  Iki  th*  lint 
atlw.  la  pMpla  tav>  <Uad  tma  hMoin 
IT  tram  mfWiilana  uiM^au—  and 
13  ttom  ft  iiiaiiiniiftllfiii  of  tlw  two  drugs. 
•ooowdlac  tft  Or.  JUdm  liOlw,  Vbm  oftpltol's 
ClUAf  Mftdioftl  —iiUna^  In  1971,  alcbt  pw- 


Conftnmng  what  appa— i  to  ba  a  pottam 
In  manf  oMittuMlona  ovwdoaa  daaths  aromid 
tba  oonntiy.  aatably  In  Naw  York,  Dr.  Luka 
an  youngw  paopla.  moat  of 
■aca.  Many  of  ttaam  taka  tb» 
otaUj.  although  aoma  of  tbam 
injaot  It." 

"It'a  bard  to  wy  wbetbar  tbeylw  addlcta  or 
not."  Dr.  Luka  oontlnuad.  "What  la  an 
addict?  But  tbara'a  a  paucity  of  track 
marka — thay  an  not  Naw  York  City  addlota." 

PUUNU    ZM    ATTTOVana 

Around  tha  oountry.  In  addition  to  racord- 
Ing  a  |R>wtng  nxunbar  of  matbadnna  fataU- 
ttaa,  mT^*"^t  aaamlnan  and  ooronara  an 
wwi^itig  mathadona  in  tha  bodlaa  of  addlcta 
and  drag  abaaaia — along  with  baroln.  bar- 
bltorataa  and  alcohol — indicating  tbat  the 
ayntlMtis  oplata  haa  Jolnad  tba  pbarmaco- 
poeia  of  tha  atraet. 

If  a  nonaddlet  takaa  matbadona  onlly  or 
by  in}actlan.  It  produoea  a  herolu-llka  au- 
phorla,  Vandtng  mathadona  a  high  potantlal 
for  abuaa  by  klolm  aaaktng  drug  uaara.  Only 
whan  mathadona  i*  adnUnlatarad  In  ngular. 
oral  doaaa  to  a  urahlllaad.  tolarant  individual 
doaa  It  pradooa  Itttia  or  no  auphorla. 

Sn  a  atUdy  of  M  haraln  addlds  in  Braok- 
lyml^BadSar^Mup*aaant  aantton.  Or.  Gari  D. 
wiwirta  that  gJ^akl  thay  had  baan 
apHUiMiiilly  to  boy  llllalt  matha- 
ddoa  IB:  tte  praakaia  aix  month  a  and  that  SB 
r  had  hi  fMt  purchaaad  atnat  matha- 
:  tha  idaiui  Ity  ot  tfcanr  ataMhg  mat 
>  alwaya  avaUabla  in  thaie  na1gh> 


otbar 


•uppMan  at  atraet  mathadona, 
ho  httaivtawad  addlcta, 
who  bad  "taha  homa" 
amlmlatary  malntananna  pro- 
Tha  addloU  gav»  aawal  raaaona  tor 
buying  mathadona:  to  Inaura  agalnat  with- 
drawal (41  par  oant) ,  to  "nMiaat"  otbar  druga 
and  anbanoa  tbalr  auphorlo  aOfecta  (40  par 
cant),  to  "claan  up"  or  datoxlfy  tbamaalTaa 
(17  par  oant)  and  to  raaell  to  others  (2  per 
cent). 

paoBLXM  or  auhcx  MAaKxr 
Tba  mathadona  black  market  baa  become 
■ufBcicntly  wldeapraad  to  cuablon  the  effects 
ot  baroln  ahortagea  on  tba  street,  according 
to  aoma  narootlca  Iaw-«nfbreamant  offldala. 
Whlla  tha  laat  Coaat  la  currently  facing  a 
baroln  abortaga,  addlcta,  particularly  In  New 
Tork.  have  not  bean  flooding  nhabllltatlon 
prngrama    aa    they    have    in    paat    "panic" 


And  wb«i  tba  baroln  market  ia  tight,  the 
▼alua  of  mathadona  rlaaa.  Laat  m<mth  two 
man  In  stocking  maaka  held  up  the  matba- 
dona prognm  at  Vtmnola  Dalafleld  Hoapltal 
In  Waah^gtan  HMghta,  getting  away  with 
17,000  mUUgrama  of  tha  drug — worth  mora 
than  gS,000  on  tha  atraet. 

In  8aa  naadaoe,  waaarchaia  aaaoelatad 
with  the  Baighfe-Aaltbiiry  Free  Medical 
Cllnta  nported  that  tranaplantert  "New  Tork 
Junklaa.  wtth  babtta  bnd  la  a  methadone 
boom  town,  an  found  to  ba  more  mathadona 
oriented"  than  thalr  Wiaat  Oceat  oounter- 
parta. 

Tha  maarebaa  alao  found  that  tha  floor- 
martat  for  tha  quthatlc  opiate 
a  new.  patharin  apadaa  of  ad- 
dict— "the  phoay-taaralB  conaumar" — ^who  la 
sold  methMtnti  br  ateeat-wlaa  CaUfomla 
jiintti  piiahara  wlk»  maintain  thay  an  re- 
tailing tha  real  thing. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REBtARKS  ' 

"The  eonnaetlon'a  motlre  la  obrioua— ha 
il  tha  inamwiBln  methadone,  ob- 
uaaally  men  or  laaa  dlraetly  from 
■ethartcma  ellnloa.  In  place  of  baroln 
whlaH  be  would  ban  to  obtain  from  abroad 
throuian  many  prloe-mult^ylng  middle- 
men," the  Baigbt-ABbbury  study  found. 

The  methadone  blaofc  market.  It  U  argued, 
la  a  fairly  benign  phenomenon  as  long  aa  ita 
dlantela  la  raatrleted  to  eatabUahed  heroin 
addlota.  But,  in  addition  to  tha  methadone 
overdoaa  daatha,  then  la  other  dlaquletlng 
evidence  of  primary  metbadona  addiction. 
srruATioif  nr  oaraoir 

Dr.  Oeorga  Wilson,  qwclal  aaalstant  to  the 
BClohlgan  Director  of  Mental  Health,  aald 
that  this  spring  methadona-mamtananoe 
programa  in  Detroit  began  seeing  a  new  type 
of  "addict" — with  no  track  marka.  no  eatab- 
llstaad  history  of  addiction,  no  morphlna  in 
the  body. 

"What  we  found  waa  that  a  huge  propor- 
tion— mon  than  two-ttalrds — did  not  have  a 
clear  history  of  heroin  addiction,"  Dr.  WU- 
■on  said.  "Soma  of  them  appear  to  be  matha- 
dona addlcta,  people  who  were  buying  street 
methadone." 

Detroit,  which  Is  thought  to  have  perhapa 
the  higbaat  addiction  rate  per  capita  In  the 
nation,  has  a  long,  unhappy  and  continuing 
history  of  badly  run  methadone  programs 
that  have  fueled  a  bulgmg  black  market  for 
the  drug. 

"What's  bothering  me. '  said  Dr.  Wilson, 
"Is  that  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of  cresting 
a  new  generation  of  methadone  addicts." 

MEW  FKOaaAL  aaOULATIONS 

Equally  bothered  by  that  poaslblllty.  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  is  honing  a 
new  set  of  regulatlona  that  will  probably 
restrict  the  number  of  private  methadone 
programa — by  inalstlng  on  higher,  more  ez- 
penslvS  standkrdfe^ — which  some  offlclals  feel 
have  been  reeponMbie  for  seme  of  the  most 
blatant  tnatanese  ofdlveralan. 

The  new  regulatlona  an  alao  expected  to 
rcatrlot  tata.>heme^rlvUegea  for  new  patients 
who  ban  nnc.eetabUahed  their  "trustworthl- 
neea." — a  propoaal  that  irritates  some  meiha- 
dona  administrators,  particularly  m  New 
York. 

"The  regulatory  agenciea  are  losing  them- 
selves In  a  morass  of  unenforceable  rules," 
commented  Dr.  Vincent  Dole  of  the  Rocke- 
feller University,  who  pioneered  the  use  of 
methadone  in  addict  rehabilitation.  "The  key 
thing  is  to  control  the  r.  tie  of  patients  and 
doctors — to  make  3i'-e  programs  don't  get 
too  large." 


NONFOOD  ITEMS  IN  SUPERMARKET 
BASKET 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ZWACH 

OF    MmNBBOTA 

IN  THE  HOT7SB  OF  REPBESENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  Aufftut  16,  1972 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hear 
constant  rttferences  from  consumera 
about  the  increasing  cost  of  their  gro- 
ceries and  Immediately  someone  has  the 
idea  that  our  food  producers  are  making 
too  much  profit. 

I  have  previouBly  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  in  general  the  food  pro- 
ducer is  stni  getting  paid  at  the  level  of 
20  years  ago,  while  all  the  costs  between 
the  producers'  gates  uid  the  supermarket 
cub.  regiister  have  been  escalating. 

I  recently  read  an  article  by  Dr.  Don 
Parlbetv  of  the  X3B.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture that  further  p<^ted  out  that  28 
cents  of  every  grocery  dollar  is  spent  on 
nonfood  items. 


Augwt  17,  1972 

With  yoar  pennlalim.  and  for  the  tn* 
f oirmattai  of  an  of  those  who  raad  the 
COMaaasguufAL  Raooao,  I  would  iiks  to 
insert  this  artlel*  on  Dr.  Pailbarrs  fln** 

ings: 

Nonfood  Itsmb  nf  BmnHi  Manmr  BtMKXt 
Han  you  ever  sat  down  and  flgnnd  what 
peroent  of  your  aopariBackat  didlftr  la  ftm 
tor  nonfood  Itemat  Or.  Don  Pailberg.  dtteo* 
tor  ot  eeonoiBlee  for  the  USIXA,  has;  aiM  bs 
determined  that  38  omta  oat  of  every  ^'••htt 
is  spent  for  nonfood  Itsma.  The  braakdewa 
la  aafoUowa: 

Ptremt 
Food    Items ti^j 

Alcoholic  beveragea j^q 

Pet  food i.'j 

Tobacco 4.0 

Health  and  beauty  aids g.g 

Soap  and  laundry  suppUea g.4 

Pa{Mr  producta  and  foil 1.7 

Housewares,   etc . a.i 

Magaainea  and  booka ,% 

Mlscellaneo\u    7.4 

Let's  not  point  our  finger  at  food  pricsa  and 
Ignore  the  rest  of  the  Itema  In  the  afaoiqtiiw 
baaket. 


PACT  SHEET  ON  MEIVTAL  JLLNESS  IN 
CHIIiDREN 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or  Msaatt  Huaaiia 
IN  THE  HOTT8B  OP  REPRBMNTATIVES 

Wedneadity,  August  18.  1972 

Mr.  HARBINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, in  my  weddy  insert  on  mental  ill* 
nesB,  I  am  indudlns  a  f  act  sbeM  ca 
mental  illness  in  children.  The  mmtid 
iiealth  Issue  has  been. one  that  has  been 
mueh  dlaeussed  tiirouidbaut  the  coimtiy. 
However,  many  pecqple  are  not  aware  it 
vhaA  moital  iUnees  leally  Is.  Also,  the 
events  of  reomt  weeks  haro  shown  that 
Americans  continue  to  discriminate 
against  their  fellowman  who  has  re- 
ceived some  form  of  mental  health  treat- 
ment. A  main  element  of  this  discrimina- 
tion, like  any  discrlminaticn,  is  ignor- 
ance. It  is  my  intent  today  to  help  clear 
the  air  on  some  of  the  facts  of  mental 
illness  in  children. 

M^itally  ill  children  are  those  chil- 
dren whose  progressive  pentonallty  de- 
velopment is  interfered  with  or  arrested 
by  a  variety  of  factors  so  that  they  show 
an  impairment  in  the  capacity  expected 
of  than  for  their  age.  Tbeee  impairments 
Include  a  lack  of  a  reasonably  accurate 
perception  of  the  world  around  the  child, 
a  lack  of  impulse  control,  unsatisfying 
and  unsatisfactory  relations  with  othos. 
an  incapacity  for  learning,  ot  any  com- 
bination of  these. 

Most  Americans  view  mental  illness  as 
untreatable.  Some  do  not  even  consider 
it  a  valid  illness.  In  1970  alone,  over  160.- 
000  children  sought  treatment  at  the 
community  mental  health  centers,  but 
only  10  percent  reeeived  treatment.  Esti- 
mates are  as  high  as  10  million  youBf 
Americans  under  the  age  of  25  who  need 
some  psychotherapeutic  help.  One  out  of 
every  10  young  peopie  or  one  out  of  every 
10  Americans  for  that  matter  are  alBi-;:ted 
with  mental  health  problems  that  reqtdre 
spedallaed  sendees. 

Other  factors  involved  in  mental  ill- 
ness in  children  include: 

First,  boys  outnumber  girls  2  to  1  in 


J^ngust  17,  1972 


■_  to  psgrchtatrte  bosiAtaU  and 
they  are  hospltaWwm.  tfacr  remain 


EXTQ4SIONS  09  REMARKS 


Inc  at  tta» 
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itaMgid.  most  of  the  children  In  State 
..S^Munto  mental  hospitals  are  over  10 
^  ntfore  than  half  batween  the  ages 
irf  16  and  17. 

Ihcse  statlBttes  da  not  say  mueh.  Mr. 
flHaker,  vaatXL  we  realise  that  we  are 
^ff^iiny  with  human  lives.  We  are  c«ai- 
oenied  with  people,  not  pure  numbers  or 
iMCtfitages.  I  have  introduced  HJl. 
1^54.  the  Mental  Health  Act  of  11)72  and 
wy^  to  lelntroduaa  it  tomorrow  with 
^2f,  thm  40  eospsBsovs.  The  ssrrlees 
eoveted  under  that  taUl  win  help  to  relieve 
Itas  mental  health  igoMems  Oukt  plagfoe 
ynmit  tmd  dd  AuMsrlcans  reganfiess  of 
pq^t.  It  is  time.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  that  these 
people  receive  the  proper  treatment  and 
aithftM*  any  ""g™*  attached  to  their 
[help. 


TEXAN  POOLE  TOPS  BALLET 


oer  with  the  Natlflnsl  Ballet  for  the  19TS- 
7»  season. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  at  the  age  of  20 
Dennis  Parte  haa  gained  leeognWwi  by 
the  national  crtttes.  ICr.  Poole  haa  be- 
come a  ''part  of  the  yooDC  Amsrtoan 
promise."  Tasas  and  esperisny  our  Dal- 
las oeaununity  ia  peoud  te  have  our  leeal 
son  achieve  rank  aa  li&  1  in  tlw  wegld 
baUet. 


THE  TUNDRA  TIMKB— A  TRIBUTE  y,^ 


HON.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OF   TEXAS 

Dl  THE  HOUaS  OF  HEPBB8ENTATIVB8 

Wednesday.  Auffust  16.  1972 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  ft)eakfir, 
DitMaj  is  proud  to  see  her  sons  achieve 
leadership  in  all  Adds.  The  most  recent 
triumph  was  Dennis  Poole.  Dallas  is  a 
cmter  of  culture*  This  young  Texan, 
Riole,  won  recognition  as  the  best  in  bal- 
let He  and  his  partner.  Michelle  Lees, 
danced  their  way  to  fame  and  first  prize 
lA  the  Sixth  Intexnatianal  BaUek  Com- 
petition at  Varna,  Bulgaria.  July  11 
through  25.  This  o(»npetition,  long 
viewed  abroad  as  the  "Olympics"  of  the 
dance  world,  attracted  competitors  from 
21  countries. 

Mr.  Poole  and  Miss  Lees  along  with 
other  membMTB  of  Washington's  National 
Ballet  Company  are  to  be  cooomended 
not  only  for  their  marveJous  perform- 
ances on  the  dance  floor,  but  for  their 
noteworthy  diplomatic  gestures  through- 
out the  entire  competition,  vnth  respect 
to  this  dual  triumph  for  America,  Miss 
Mary  Day.  director  of  the  Academy  of 
the  Wellington  Ballet,  commented: 

We  wero  frankly  surprised  orer  the  out- 
seasa  .  .  .  and  twrlbly  pleased.  We  went  over 
tlMre  simply  to  show  what  we  had  to  offer 
sad  are  deHghted  that  what  we  offered  was 
M>  well  received. 

She  added  that  the  hosts.  Jurors,  and 
dancers  were  marvelous  to  the  Amer- 
icans. 

We  made  a  lot  at  naw  International  friends, 
which  waa  one  of  our  objectives  In  the  flrat 
place. 

Tteras-bom.  Mr.  Pocrie  started  baDet 
kesons  at  age  8,  going  to  New  York  at 
•gt  IS  on  a  Fbrd  Ptrandation  s<diolarBhip 
to  study  at  the  American  S<diool  of  Bal- 
let. He  became  a  trainee  with  the  Hark- 
ness  Ballet,  subseauently  joining  the 
Youth  Dancers  and  the  Harkness  Ballet. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  National 
Ballet  in  the  1871-72  season  and  has 
dsnoed  leading  roles  in  "Cinderella." 
"Sleefilns  Beau^."  "Qistile."  "Nut- 
cracker." and  "Swan  I^d^e."  Nationwide 
be  has  reeeived  high  praise  for  his  danc- 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or  «i.*wic* 
IN  THE  IiOII8B  OP  BBPRBBBHTATIVBB 

Wednesdas.  Autnttt  16,  1972 
M^.  BBGXCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
many  thtaicB  abeut  Alaska  ai  whleta  I  am 

extremely  proud,  but  few  of  wWrfi  I  am 
so  proud  as  the  Tundra  Times.  This  small 
newspaper,  devoted  to  the  Natives  of 
Aio.ira  ^  simply  one  of  the  best  things 
about  the  OtaU. 

I  have  recently  received  an  exoeUent 
histOTy  ot  the  Tmidra  Times  which  I 
would  Bke  to  share  wtth  my  colleacnee. 
I  am  f  yUy  aware  that  many  items  are  put 
in  the  H»''v^'»  for  such  attention,  but 
never  really  receive  It.  Let  me  just  say 
that  I  think  you  will  all  find  this  one  of 
the  most  intereetln«  stories  yon  have 
read. 
The  history  follows: 

A  SvxvTVAi.  SToar 
(By  Lad  Morgan) 
One  at  the  meet  aatonlshlng  snrvlval 
stories  o«  the  Far  North  Is  that  of  the  TlMdra 
Times.  This  faU  the  little  BBklnK>4ndlan 
newapapar  cdebratea  tta  leth  year  of  pubU- 
eatlon.  Qourtehlng  in  the  flnsnrtal  wast  aland 
<a  the  ArcUc  on  an  erratic  circulation  that 
wavera between  l,fiOO  and fiJOOO. 

Uore  letnarkable  la  the  influrnca  eaerted 
by  thU  hardy  weekly  and  tta  Bsktmo  editor, 
Howard  Bock.  Working  wtth  one  xeporter.  or 
oltea  Juaa  a  part-tioae  stadtar.  Book  has 
sbakHk  hi^  oOlcea  in  Waahtngrmi,  DX3..  wtth 
tbe  foroa  o(  aelamle  aelaiua  and  helped 
change  ttie  face  a<  Alaaka. 

"Ferh^pe  mora  tiMm  aayona  elas,  be  helped 
weld  »^y*>^—  tba  frontier  atate's  ttfiOO  na^ 
Uvea  for  their  sueeesslat.  year»-leaw  aghr  to 
win  the  largeet  aboriginal  laad-nlalans  asatle- 
msnt  la  American  history."  notes  atantoB  H. 
Patty,  veteran  Alsalran  ceesrwr  for  the 
Semttle  Tttnea. 

"He  WM  their  roloe.  at  tiaaaa  about  the 
cmly  calm  vctee  when  oreaceodea  d  inveettve 
threatsned  to  tear  Alaaka  apart." 

If  credit  Is  given  wbare  credit  la  dua,  ho^ 
ever.  Bock  would  not  be  tba  oUglnal  baao  of 
this  tala.  That  honor  belongs  to  tte  Atooale 
Bnergy  Commission  (ABO)  to  irtiksb  Alaar 
kans  often  assign  tbe  role  of  vUlato. 
PBscarm.  ttscs  or  ATomc  rowra 
m  18S8  the  AEC  davaloped  a  plan  to  ex- 
cavate a  harbor  with  nuclear  ezploalvea  In 
Alaska's  northwest  Aretie.  The  need  for  a 
deep  water  refuge  on  thla  stoau-attafed 
coast  bad.  long  been  felt  ta^  the  ban^ul  of 
»««mjm  wbo  ventured  tiicre  and  proponents 
of  the  blast  beUeved  it  a  good  chance  to  tei* 
the  peaceful  uaaa  of  atomic  power. 

They  failed,  however,  to  take  Into  aoeouitf 
tha  800  ^tK*"""-  who  Uvad  in  the  area  of 
Cape  Thoaapaon,  the  otaoeen  Uast  alta.  7S» 
isolated  natlvaa  knew  httle  about  tba  weak 
of  tbe  ABC.  bMt  they  bad  baaHl  el  tbe 
Atomic  Bomb  and  tbey  basan  to  weary  tiiat 


eem  for  tbe  proMcaw  o< 

As  a  reeim  at  Inopiat  Mlto*.  H  w»  «^ 
dded  tbe  aattve  peeptt  moet  iMww  a  velee  e< 
thetr  own — a  newspaper.  Tt>  fowad  It,  IMfa> 
leaders  chose  Bock,  tbaa  a  wtM-imewa  ar- 
ttst  who  was  ftaeixt  In  jUgMsb  bat  bad  no 
wrtttng  espartwiee.  and  1*m  aaaiv.  tbe  only 
white  joormUat  to  tbe  state  who  bad  been 
interested  enough  to  oorer  tbe  xoasttng. 

Funding  for  the  eulwtyslaa  was  to  be  In- 
vestigated by  the  late  LaVeme  KSdlgan,  then 
director  of  the  AssoclaUon  on  Amarlean  In- 
dian ASaliB,  who  helped  orgaaSBB  Dniiilat 
PBltoC 

At  the  oiitset  the  project  sssmarf  impos- 
sible. Either  it  faUed  to  fit  foundation  spad- 
flcatlons  or  philanthropists  required  elabo- 
rate propoeide  that  would  haivw  seat  several 
thousand  eoBars  to  pcepara.       __ 

Finally,  In  desiMaHwn  ISIm  isaeiBB  vol- 
qntssssd  tho  names  «d 
mcoBbHs  and  tiwnad  -09  a  ' 
a.  Forbes  of  lUItaa.  Hlaa.. 
HS  waa  a  raClrsd  phyeMan,  a  dMsanAMt  of 
Ralpb  waitfo  BnataoB  and  wsO  abea«  of 
time  m  minssiii  for  aberlglna*  ifgMa. 

Roc*  wrote  b»m  a  foroaal,  raebar  Mttted 
letter  and  tba  anewer— long  In  eomlng— waa 
a  question: 

"What  do  yoii  need  a  newspaper  for  and 
what  are  the  iasnssT' 

Bock  left  the  reply  to  Oampp  who  hart  a 
ready  answer.  Tbe  reporter  bad  baca  trying 
to  cover  native  news  for  tbe  Fatr^mtk*  JWews 
Miner  but  tbay'd  limited  him  mainly  to 
edtttng  quaint  httle  local-interest  colomns 
from  tbe  vHbiisM. 

•It  was  ftnstrattng.  Personal  oolamnsr  I 
wanted  to  cover  the  issues — edueattoa,  hunt- 
ing and  flshtng  rights. 

"I  did  a  series  on  Project  Chariot  and  tbey 
(the  ABO)  tried  to  stop  It,  rtl  gona  thxoogh 
all  tba  ^Tvw****^  Ttms  copy  and  f oand  the 
ABC  r^Mrta  dldnt  match  with  what  tba 
scientists  «ld.  Tbe  solentlsts  were  upeet. 
They^  found  radUUon  In  tbe  food  chain 
and  the  ART  had  tried  to  cow  thla  up.  Pmy 
were  tf'""g  in  teems  o<  mAVtag  moantalns 
and  doing  mining  and  thay  saM  It  waa  no 
more  daxtgeroua  than  tbe  lumlnnsn  dial  on  a 

watchl-  , 

After  iMdlng  anapp'a  n  pac*  nply. ''vbea 
pladatd  to  back  tlM  papsr  wMh  eUiJOOa  la  iU 
flrat  ywr.  Oa  only  requtrtwiinf  waa  ttaal  It 
■tart  at  onee  wtth  Book  aa  edttor  and  I 


It  seemed  an  tmlllDaly 
a  nteataat  aasayiar.  Bara 
la  IflSa  on 


tsm.  He'd  already  been  taOad  J 
Bla 
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to  WBrnaaxi,"  ■<>«*  "ttn 

•ad  X  haim*  nm  to  ■tay" 

"  ~  rtm  ^tMoltttriy  no  «roandln« 
in  joaRia^kn  aad  hoHl  bMo  lone  abMDt 
tram  blaiZMTO  atiito.  AlttMmiH  fimA  in  tte 
M^^^^klmo  ftehlon.  boV  lan  AlMln 
■t  an  aoriy  M*  *o  punuo  •  ooner  in  art. 
H*  atiMUMl  undM-  Mm  Stamaa.  »  Bolglui 
Mttet,  wokod  hi*  way  tlHroagb  thrc*  yw* 
at  the  Unlt«ta«y  of  Waahlngton  and  had  ba- 
come  a  auBBwaful  patoUar  and  dMignar  of 
jawolry  in  Saattte. 

In  1861  ha  Mtumad  to  Point  Hope  for  a 
vaeatlon  and  family  raonlon. 

-j^Xtmr  tha  aaoltaniant  of  the  whaling  aea- 
acn  ^»*  was  eUmaMd  by  the  whaling  oale- 
bntttoB,  I  ba^an  to  bear  aome  of  tba  prob- 
iMiia  and  fean  my  folks  wore  having."  be 
xMOlla.  "OtM  aubjaet  that  eama  up  moat  ofUn 
waa  the  iir|r"'*"»B  nuelaar  blaat.  llioy  talked 
about  ndMMOtlv*  faUout.  contamination  of 
food  r~«-'«t»  and  probable  ganetlo  effaeu  it 
might  havo.  •n»aaa  mbjaeta  wwo  altogether 
fonlgn  to  ma.  And  my  ignowtnna  H>P»Ued 
ma  whan  the  folks  aald  more  than  onoe.  Tou 
.»«»«  at  a  most  opportune  time.  It  must  be 
ttka  answer  to  our  prayers.'  " 

Book  aet  out  to  eduoate  himself  and  found 
TVnn  atkK^  a  major  souroe  of  information. 
The  arttst  bad  suc(ssted  a  native  news- 
pu>ar  to  hla  village  council  but  It  was  3napp 
(wbo  tumsd  out  to  be  his  roommaU  at 
Inuplat  Fallot)    who  raaUy  made  the  idea 

tell. 

Book  didn't  know  how  or  what  to  write 
and  he  dldnt  have  the  vaguest  Idea  how 
to  go  about  setting  up  a  newspaper.  In  the 
end  he  got  Snapp  to  unpack  his  suitcases  and 
stay  another  year. 

nr  TUB  omHWATsa 


"To  start  a  paper  U  a  tremesKlous  job." 
observes  Snapp  wbo  now  publishes  AU  AloMka 
Wmklw.  tl»s  Itvellest  general  issue  p^tsr  to 
ths  stats,  "lllna  took  five  or  six  months  but 
tbs  Tundra  TUnea  bad  )ust  two  weeks." 

VtKtunataly  Snapp's  sister  bad  gone  on 
vacation  laavtog  blm  to  charge  of  her  trailer. 
The  two  men  est  up  shop  there,  worktag 
round-the-clock  throe  days  straight,  Mtchtog 
a  nlghfs  slesp,  then  worktog  thres  more 
straight  days  and  nights. 

"One  problem  was  the  parakeet."  Snapp 
recalls  with  a  smUe.  "I  was  supposed  to  take 
can  of  It  and  Howard  just  couldnt  stand 
to  see  it  caged  up.  Ha  ussd  to  let  It  out  and 
It  was  always  flying  hsadftnt  toto  our  dish- 
watsr. 

"Of  oouiss  we  had  to  eat  our  meals  right 
there  .  .  .  and  the  backshop  kept  oompUto- 
tog  becauss  we  had  peanut  butter  and  jelly 
on  our  copy." 

It  was  the  midst  of  the  political  season 
and  Snapp  and  Bock  ran  themselves  tbto 
ooUsctlng  political  ads. 

"We  stuck  together  just  like  that."  Snapp 
biandlatasa  cxusaad  flngers.  "That's  what  we 
did  that  whole  year  almost.  That  was  the 
deal.  H«  got  a  journalism  education  to  that 
year  hs'd  have  had  to  go  (to  school)  two  or 
three  years  to  get. 

"We  talked  about  what  he  knew.  He  was 
very  proud  of  his  Bsktmo  culture  and  he 
started  tailing  me  all  these  fantastic  things 
like  you  go  to  the  supermarket  now  and 
they  have  all  theee  plastic  bags  they  iniap 
everything  in.  Wall,  he  said.  Wto've  had  that 
for  oanturlss.'  What  It  was.  was  oogzuk  (giant 
ssal)  gut.  They  cleaned  them  out  and  mads 
pokea  out  of  them.  And  all  that  froaan  food 
.  .  .  They^e  bean  having  fraen  food  like 
that  for  oanturlas. 

"I  ataited  enoouraglng  hhn  and  be  started 
wrlttng  about  all  theaa  things.  He  wrote  for 
months  about  Arotle  surnral  and  hU  tradi- 
tions and  It  oo^t  to  be  reprtnted.  Some 
fantaatta  stuff. 

"Bs  bad  a  natural  bant  for  wrttlng.  It 
wouldn't  have  worfesd  wtth  Just  an  ocdlnaiy 
person.  Ha  bad  aa  art  baekground  and  an 
appreataaon  ttm  humanity.  He  also  bad  a 
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iloh  haHtags.  Ha  could  apprwslata  both  oul- 
tuias  and  ha  believed  you  could  meeh  the 

two." 

"WTTKAT    OQAOrUT"    WOKT    CO    OVM    THS 
PHONX 

One  of  the  blggeat  hassles  was  finding  a 
n.mt  for  ths  publication.  At  first  they 
picked  "Inuplat  Oqaqtut",  Eskimo  for  "The 
People  Speak." 

"But  what  If  we  got  a  non-Eskimo  for  a 
secretary?"  someone  asked.  "She  woiUd  have 
the  damdeet  time  trying  to  put  that  over  the 
phone" 

Finally  they  aetUed  on  Tuwdro  Times  and 
flanked  it  with  erplanatlons  to  Alaska's  four 
major  native  languagee: 

Unaiiguq  Tunuktauq— The  Aleuts  Speak 

Den  Nena  Henaeb— Our  Land  Speaks 
(Athabascan) 

Ut   kah    neek— Informing    and    Reporting 

(TUnglt) 

Inuplat  Paltot — People's  Heritage 

The  first  issue  hit  the  street  Oct.  1,  1M2, 
with  the  banner:  Interior  Secretary  Ddall 
VlslU  Alsska— Historic  RighU  and  Claims 
Settlement  is  Niunber  One  Problem.  De- 
clares OfDelal. 

Tbsre  was  also  an  editorial  explanation  of 
Tundra  Time*  Intent. 

"liOng  before  today  there  has  been  a  great 
need  for  a  new^>aper  for  the  northern  na- 
tlvee  of  Alaska.  Since  clvUlsatlon  has  swept 
toto  their  Uvee  to  Ude-Uke  earneatnees.  It 
has  left  the  Bsklmos,  Indians  and  Aleuu  in 
a  bewUdertog  state  of  indecision  and  inse- 
curity between  the  seemtog  need  for  assimi- 
lation and.  especlaUy  In  Eskimo  areas,  the 
desire  to  retato  some  of  the  cultural  and 
traditional  way  of  life." 

U  promlBed  unbiased  presentation  of  na- 
tive issues  and  added  the  paper  would  sup- 
port no  political  party. 

"With  this  hiunble  beginntog  we  liope.  not 
for  any  distinction,  but  to  serve  with  dedi- 
cation the  truthful  preewitatlons  of  native 
problems.  Isauaa  and  interests." 

Snapp's  former  associates  at  the  Newt 
Miner  took  one  look  and  sent  word  they'd 
give  the  paper  six  weeks. 

HUES     XH     THS     ICS     BOX 


The  Association  on  American  Indian  Af- 
fairs wasn't  much  more  encouraged.  When 
their  representative  arrived  in  Fairbanks  to 
Inspect  the  new  Tundra  Times  headquarters, 
he  found  Its  staff  struggling  to  settle  a  small 
ofllce  on  the  main  street. 

"We  couldnt  afford  flle  oabtoets  or  any- 
thing like  that  btrt  the  plsce  came  with  an 
Ice  box  and  store  that  dldnt  work."  Snapp 
recaUs.  "We  kept  our  papers  In  there  and 
when  the  AAIA  man  wanted  a  tour  of  the 
plant  that's  about  all  we  had  to  show  him." 

They  also  had  more  than  the  usual  share 
of  problems  to  report. 

"Starttog  a  luitlve  paper  at  this  time  was 
very  tough  because  there  was  distrust  against 
us."  Bock  explains.  "It  took  a  lot  of  nerve, 
really.  We  had  thtogs  thrown  through  the 
door  at  night  and  I  was  threatened  with 
beattogs  and  thtogs  like  that,  b\it  somehow 
w«  just  kept  right  on  going." 

"We  got  all  kinds  of  trouble  along  the 
way."  Snapp  adds.  "One  thtog.  the  utUlty 
company  asked  for  a  much  larger  deposit  be- 
cause none  of  the  incorporators  had  a  credit 
refermice.  Once  when  I  placed  a  long  dis- 
tance call  that  cost  more  than  tlOO  the  oper- 
ator caUed  back  and  told  us  we  had  to  come 
down  and  pay  the  bUl  at  once  ...  to  the 
middle  of  the  night! 

"Then  there  was  the  cost  of  printing.  Out- 
side I'd  paid  >3.000  for  printing  32  times  a 
year.  Here,  for  24  issues,  they  wanted 
•98.000. 

"We   were  stepping  on   some   awfully   big 

TUe  Atomic  Energy  Commission  had  called 
off  plans  for  a  major  blast  at  Cape  Thomp- 
son before  the  Tundra  Times  began  publl- 
oatlon  but  to  AprU  of  1963  It  filed  a  new  ap- 
plication for  land  withdrawal.  The  Tundro 
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Time*   baaaarM  tta  xmm%  and  tba  fi«|. 
eot  subseqtwntly  died. 

The  paper  also  laported  flndlngs  o(  sol- 
entlsu  on  Buaslan  atonde  testlac.  ntUont 
had  saUlsd  oa  the  Alaskan  tundra  and  bsea 
absorbed  by  caribou  that  graaed  there.  BUl- 
moe  who  lived  exctustvaly  on  this  gams  wen 
found  to  have  a  higher  radiation  count  than 
any  people  in  the  United  States.  ABC  began 
to  monitor  their  e«posure  and  the  Tuwtrm 
Tme*  monitored  the  ABC. 

Rock  and  Snapp  also  began  actively  push* 
ing  for  settlement  of  native  land  claims. 

"Tou  sea  the  federal  Bureau  of  Land  Usa- 
agement  had  never  plotted  native  claims  on 
their  records  so  people  would  cfae«dE  and  find 
no  claims,"  Snapp  expHilns.  "All  those  clalOH 
the  natives  had  been  filing  for  years  wars 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  down  la 
Juneau  or  to  the  archlvee  to  Washington, 
D.C." 

In  19A3  five  oil  companies  filed  leases  be- 
tween the  native  villages  of  Nenana  and 
Mtoto  and  private  businessmen  followed  sutt. 
The  state  got  word  of  oil  activity  and  started 
maicinB  tentative  selection  under  the  fed- 
eral Statehood  Act  and  no  one  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  native  claims  which  had  accumu- 
lated over  the  years. 

"We  didn't  know  who  you  could  trust  to 
get  an  attorney,"  Snapp  shakes  hla  head. 
"You  couldn't  teU  who  was  your  friend.  We 
finally  got  Ted  Stevens  (now  a  U.S.  Senatcr) 
who  said  we  should  file  a  protest.  It  would 
probably  be  dismissed  locally  but  we  couM 
appeal." 

The  problem  was  that  the  natives  had  filed 
a  number  of  oonlUcting  claims  on  maps  too 
crude  for  legal  use.  so  Snapp  and  Bock 
iiougbt  huge,  detailed  mapa  and  traveled  to 
the  villages  to  straighten  out  the  contradic- 
tions. 

'As  soon  as  our  first  native  suit  was  filed, 
there  were  two  more,  even  bigger.  That's 
when  the  first  freeze  came  against  the  stste," 
Snapp  reports. 

•Then  Udall  came  to  the  TuMdro  Time* 
banquet  and  announced  the  deep  freese," 
Rock  adds  with  pride.  "The  natives  had  filed 
suits  all  over  the  state." 

The  paper  also  campaigned  for  abolition 
of  "seml-servltudo"  for  the  people  of  the 
PribUof  Islands, 

"In  those  dajrs  tbs  Bureau  of  Commercial 
Fisheries  controUed  ths  Prlbllofs.  It  was  kind 
of  a  company  store  arrangement,  wbert 
hunters  were  paid  in  kind  for  their  seal  skins. 
They  had  to  barter  with  the  government," 
Rock  says. 

•The  Tundra  Times  did  so  well  on  that 
series  the  Bureau  of  Flsheriee  threatened  to 
expose  us  as  Conmiunlsts."  Sniqip  recalls. 

Tundra  Time*  reporttog  was  so  lively  other 
newspapers  In  the  state  became  interested  to 
covertog  native  news.  Soon  a  nimiber  of  white 
reporters  were  plugging  away  <m  the  issues 
of  subsistence  hunting  rights,  edueaUcm, 
equal  opporttmlty  and  a  decent  standard  ol 
living  for  natives. 

PMDCABIOUS    EXISTEMCB 

Tundra  Time*  existence  has  rematoed 
precarious,  however.  Despite  generous  flnsnc- 
ing  by  Dr.  Forbes  (untU  his  death  to  1968) 
the  overhead  has  rematoed  high  and  circu- 
lation low. 

Reading  comes  hard  to  many  Alasiian  na- 
tives and  so  does  the  eiO  Twndro  Time*  sub- 
scription fee,  so  often  one  copy  of  the  paper 
services  an  entire  village.  The  bulk  of  the 
subscribers  are  native  leaders,  government 
agencies,  other  newspapers  and  interested 
whites. 

In  1968  the  paper  lnc(»porated  as  ths 
Eskimo.  Indian.  Aleut  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 
(With  a  native  controlled  board)  and  many 
well-wishers  began  to  purchase  stock  at  *M 
a  share  to  keep  the  paper  going.  Bock  has 
taken  on  additional  fimd  raising  ventures 
like  the  Tundra  Time*  annual  bisnquet  and 
management   of  the  Eskimo  Olympics,  and 
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.  the  wolf  1*  really  at  the  door,  some- 

p  unusual  turns  \xp. 

mi  current  ai«al  is  Rural  Alaska  Oom- 
JZf  Action  program  wbleh  purchassa  a 
^Zut  pubUsh  Ito  own  naire  twles  monthly. 
SuAlsska  FWeratkJB  of  Natives  soiaetlmes 
M  n^<Krlp»lo-^  for  native  villagers.  So 
Im  ths  National  Guard.  And  other  orga- 
attattons.  both  naUve  and  white,  have  pro- 
■Mht*  loans  or  grants. 

^Sasn  snapp  resigned  to  go  back  to  school, 
ths  little  pi4>er  could  not  offer  the  kind  ol 
gfiuf  needed  to  attract  a  reportw  of  similar 
gatibsr  but  a  good  man  turned  up  anyway. 
Hfesn  he  qtilt,  another  materialized  out  of 
ma  blue,  and  it's  still  happening. 

Oaring  one  bare  budget  sl^ge.  pji  east  coast 
dalTMS  volunteered  to  work  for  Rock  free 
tad  turned  out  to  be  a  remarkably  good 
vtiMr.  She  was  followed  by  a  top  flight  maga- 
ilBs  editor  from  New  York  who  worked  for 
sipsnnnn  one  sunuuer. 

Currently  the  Job  Is  being  held  by  a  former 
latsrlcr  decorator  who  writes  like  Faulkner. 
lias  s  good  feeling  for  the  issues  and  lives  on 
bNsd  and  water. 

la  addition,  there  Is  Tom  Richards.  Jr.,  a 
yauag  Eskimo  wbo  was  drafted  following  an 
outstanding  apprenticeship  with  the  paper. 
Bosk,  now  61,  hopes  Richards  will  eventually 
work  Into  editorship  and  the  young  reporter 
to  eatbusiastlc  about  the  Idea. 

ssrrLXMKirr  is  just  thi  bsoiknwo 

For  Howard  Bock,  sottlement  of  the  land 
ffftimn  does  not  mean  the  end  of  a  fight  but 
s  new  charge.  After  meeting  with  other  na- 
tive leaders  for  announcentent  of  the  bill's 
pasuge,  he  wrote.  "The  (Congressional)  vote 
was  overwhelming,  to  be  sure.  Tor  President 
Nlson  to  sign  the  measure.  There  was  a  40 
miUlon  acres  of  land  award  In  the  offlng,  and 
tbsre  was  »962  million — a  payment  for  lands 
lost  These  are  almost  astronomical  figures, 
but  at  the  end  of  the  voting,  they  were  met 
with  almost  dead  silence  by  the  600  native 
dslsgates  . . . 

"One  would  think  that  some  measure  of 
riatlon  wotild  be  s^aparent.  Instead  some- 
tblng  else  happened.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
what. 

'The  Alaskan  native  jjeople  have  a  pro- 
found sense  of  belonging  to  their  lands,  or  a 
profound  sense  of  ownership.  The  delegates 
mtist  have  sensed  that  as  they  voted,  they 
wsrc  also  voting  to  relinquish  some  300  mil- 
lion acres  of  land  forever — ^lands  they  and 
their  ancestors  were  accustomed  to  using 
for  their  subsistence.  Indeed  this  was  what 
was  happening  and  there  were  mixed  feelings- 

"We  believe  that  the  measure  will  be  the 
doaest  to  a  substitute  to  the  former  way  of 
living.  It  will  not  do  away  with  subsistence 
living  altogether.  It  can  be  a  good  basis  for 
perpetuating  charming  cultures  and  tradi- 
tions. It  will  provide  food  for  the  table.  In 
Older  to  make  It  do  theee  good  things,  the 
provisions  in  it  must  be  handled  carefully, 
always  with  feelings  that  It  is  being  'done  for 
ths  good  of  the  present  generation  and  for 
tbs  the  good  of  the  native  people  In  the 
future." 

And  that  will  take  some  watch-dogging, 
nis  13  regional  corporations  set  up  to  admin- 
ister the  bill  will  tmdoubtedly  produce  news- 
papers of  their  own  but  Alaska  still  needs — 
now  more  than  ever — a  strong,  statewide  na- 
tive paper. 

There  should  be  naore  money  to  support 
one,  too.  In  fact,  under  the  management  of 
nsnk  Murphy,  the  Tundra  Time*  advertis- 
ing revenues  have  Increased  considerably 
even  though  the  claims  settlement  payment 
la  stm  two  years  off.  The  paper  has  grown 
from  eight  to  13  and  18  pages  since  Isst 
rasuaer. 

Eventually  Rock  bc^Ms  to  Increase  vUlage 
oovsrsge  and  circulation;  add  an  easy-to-read 
supplement  for  thoee  wbo  q>eak  Kngllah  as  a 
•seond  langtiaee:  develop  a  wire  service  for 
native  news;  build  his  own  printing  plant 
ud  go  dally. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RSMARKS 


Oocastoaally  Bdltnr  Book  gats  naatalgte, 
unearths  his  old  skateb  booka  and  moodily 
thuBba  tt»t»««b  tbatr  yaUowtac  pagaa.  Be 
has  not  plekad  up  a  p*dnt  bmab  slaoe  l»8l. 
althou^  tha  eanvasas  ha  did  at  that  ttxna  are 
DOW  ssUlng  for  $1,800  and  IS.000. 

Hs  has  no  time  fw  art  now  except  for 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  Indian  Arts  and 
Crafts  Board  for  the  Department  c€  In- 
terior. 

"I  just  think  that  expansion  of  the  paper 
is  more  important  than  my  patotlng."  he 
says  quietly.  Then  he  smUes,  recalling  his 
begtonlngs  and  his  famUy  who  have  been 
famous  Point  Hope  whaling  captains  for  gan- 
erattona.  _ 

"My  brother.  Allan,  tised  to  tease  me.  Hs 
used  to  say  'You  know  Howard  you're  the 
only  man  in  our  family  who  never  got  a 
whalel' "  ^    ^. 

But  perhaps  Howard  Bock  has  caught  the 
biggest  whale  of  all. 
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HJl    13915— EQUAL  EDUCATION 
OPPORTUNiry  ACT 


HON.  OGDEN  R.  REID 

OF   NXW    TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESB-NTATIVES 

Wednetdav.  Augutt  16.  1972 

M'.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouW  like 
to  make  a  short  statement  on  KM.  1891 B. 
the  so-caUed  busing  bill.  I  very  much 
regret  that  I  will  not  be  in  Washington 
tomorrow  when  the  House  coosiders  and 
votes  on  this  bill,  due  to  a  longstanding 
commitment  I  made  to  my  family  over 
a  year  ago. 

•nieref  ore.  I  would  like  to  go  on  record 
today  as  opposing  this  bill.  If  I  could  be 
present  and  voting.  I  would  vote  "nay" 
on  final  passage  and  "nay"  on  the 
amendment  which  proposes  to  reopen 
court  orders  and  school  desegregation 
plans  already  in  eflTect  under  title  VI  ol 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1W4.  I  voted  for 
and  strongly  supported  this  civil  rl^its 
legislation,  and  Indeed  introduced  the 
very  first  Voting  Rights  Act  in  the  House 
of  Repreaentatives.  This  Is  not  the  time 
to  turn  our  back  on  fundamental  rights 
of  all  Americans. 

Although  I  do  not  support  long-dis- 
tance busing  which  would  cause  harm  to 
the  education  or  health  of  young  diil- 
dren.  this  so-called  antibusing  bill  is  a 
bill  \i4ilch  in  fact  handcuffs  the  courts  of 
our  NatloD— eupposedly  a  coequal  branch 
of  our  aovemment — and.  Indeed,  doea 
violence  to  the  very  Constitution  of  our 
land.  I  smiported  the  Higher  Education 
Act  which  passed  earlier  this  year,  and 
I  worked  hard  on  it  in  conference,  In- 
cluding supporting  the  Scott-MaivrfWd 
amendmoxt  limiting  busing  to  achieve 
racial  balance.  However,  as  the  New  York 
Tlmea  noted  in  comparing  that  leglsla- 
ticm  with  the  bill  which  is  now  before  ut. 
the  hlghor  education  bill  "speeifleaUy 
put  the  brake  on  busing  to  achieve  racial 
balance,  which  is  a  dtiblous  goal,  aa 
against  basing  to  further  integration, 
which  is  an  essential  one."  To  return  to 
separate  but  equal  now,  in  1972,  would 
be  to  turn  back  the  American  dream  In 
which  every  child  has  a  stake. 

What  is  truly  needed  if  we  are  to 
equalize  and  expand  educational  oppor- 
tunltiea  for  all  children  is  a  much  higher 


miarttr  far  edacafetoB:  an  InerBaaa  In 
FWtanl  fundi  fOrlooal  seboid  dtrttlet*  is 
vttaL  alooc  vttb  oualtty  d«y  can  pkd- 
grama,  early  chlMhoort  edueatioe  pro- 
gniBB.  iBMUkr  liMnnmoi  qpaliflwl 
gutdaao*  ooonnlon,  and  otbar 
services.  Thla  un  pvDvMM  TO 
to  upgrade  oar  edueattonal  q, 
whUe  we  as  a  natloii  still  wmttinM?  to 
spend  more  at  oar  iwoorces  on  the 
building  of  mgbwajm  than  on  elemsntsry 
and  seeoodaty  educatiao. 

TUB  bill,  in  auBBBMyT.  doas  noi  address 
itself  to  the  basks  qussUoo  oi  tbs  qnaUty 
of  edueatieo  in  this  ooonfery.  Dealing 
with  unoonstttutkmal  segregatioa  Ls  a 
task  of  the  courts,  but  dndlng  with  the 
quality  of  education  Is  a  task  of  tt»  Con- 
gress. We  must  attack  thai  task  realis- 
tically and  promptly,  but  we  must  not 
prohibit  the  courts  from  doing  their 
duty. 


COMMON  CAUSE:  PART  H 


HON.  WILUAM  L  HUNGATE 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXPBESEKTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Avgiut  16,  1971 

Mr.  HUNOATB.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
CoNcucssioiTsi.  Rcoou  o<  August  IS, 
1972,  on  rage  28S48.  I  called  to  my  col- 
lea«oes  attentioa  the  first  of  three  parts 
of  an  Eurticle  on  Coramoa  Cause.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  thetr  atteirtlon  part  II 
of  that  article  for  their  further  consid- 
eration : 

CoicMON  Cauas:   Pasr  n 

UntU  Oardner  Jotoed  the  Johnson  Admto- 
IstraUon  In  l»SS,  he  had  isd  an  almost 
cloUtered  life,  broken  only  by  a  bitch  brtilnd 
a  Marine  Oorpa  OSS  daak  dtuiag  World  War 
n.  R>r  several  years  before  the  war  he  had 
worked  quite  happily  to  what  be  later  de- 
scribed u*  "fine  girl  cotie^es  la  sylvan 
g^eos"— Oonnaetleut  OoUege  for  Wotaaa  and 
Mouot  Holyoka  Collage.  Books  were  his  fa- 
vored entry  to  llfa.  Dosing  hU  uodargraduate 
days  at  Staaioad  Unlracslty  he  dropped  out 
wtth  plana  to  ^f^r"^"^  a  fletloa  writer,  bat  at 
the  end  of  a  year  ha  daetdad  be  needed  to 
undarstaad  pwpla  battar  la  order  to  write 
about  them.  Others  might  thlak  ttm  beat  way 
to  do  this  would  be  to  trav^  or  gat  tha  right 
kind  of  ]ob  or  la  soaaa  other  way  arxaage  to 
mix  with  pao{de.  Not  Oardner;  his  aotation 
was  to  return  to  Staaf OMfs  books  and  switch 
his  major  to  psychotogy. 

In  IMS  ha  W— »*  an  oOlslal  and  to  19S6 
the  prsaldant  of  the  Oamegte  Oocporatlon 
and  tlM  Oamegla  Foundation  for  tha  Ad- 
vanoeDasBt  of  Teaching.  Tbt*  was  the  life  of 
a  tiMoratlelaa  darotad  to  guaasing  wbat 
eeoterto  tearhtng  paojacta  daaerrsd  hewmaeh 
moola.  For  >'^'**''g  aueb  veiUutaa  aa  tha  aaw 
math  and  tha  Boaalan  Baaaareh  Oaater  at 
Harvard.  "*«i*ri*-  was  hailed  by  7Ji«  Nev) 
York  Time*  ss  "tha  moat  powarful  betalod- 
tha-acenaa  figure  to  AmailoaB  eduoatlon," 

If  the  reputatloa  was  Jasaiisri,  It  waa  ob- 
tained at  a  bargala  price.  As  wtth  moat  f  oua- 
rtatiotsB.  the  benavotaaoa  o<  tba  Oamagle 
OotporatloD  waa  marked  by  sttogtaaaa:  It 
was  worth  more  thaa  SSSOMOvOOO.  but  uadar 
Oaidner  It  waa  gtvlag  away  only  S1S.0004)00 
of  Ita  taxfies  Aollacs,  or  Issa  tbaa  four  per- 
cent, a  year. 

A  f ooadatloB  oOosrV  tdaaa  ot  tba  immartl- 
ate  fiililsnia  of  edimation  an  not  naaaaaarlly 
related  to  tbe  ootstda  world.  TImm  la  na  1b- 
dleatlOB  that 
to  uBiag  tba 
durlac  tba  period  wbaa  it  waa  bis  to 
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Supnn*  Ootirt's  anm»  OaekHaa  In  U84  aad 
VtHToxat  BuOor  oMl  ilg&to  mnuucw  <rf  ttf 
jMuiKin  wt*™*— to  promot*  "*  "•'* 


in  186S,  wtym  VTA  pMwnt  «  th» 

ontUbwi  in  tb«  Soatb  stai  Mtwi<tet  VBcliy 
■mi  iff II  rt*y?'*-i  qtil"—  «ok>  ak  the 
Onlvaaltf  of  Owarsin.  ObJt  two  y«M»  btton, 
two  blaoks  bad  nMdKl  poUc*  proUcOoa  to 
raglatar  ttiar*.  UMl  iMUng*  wra  still  In- 
flammatorT-  Qarflnw  urgatf  tba  Oeorgla  stu- 
danta  to  -Ttaap  yo«ir  horlaong  wtda,"  to  de- 
valc^  your  potantlalltJaa."  to  *"Pt«k  falluia"— 
•U  admlfafala  mtrVam,  no  doubt,  l>at  nowhere 
in  tba  qMaah  (aa  pi— ryart  in  Baadtft  Di- 
f^gt^  4a«a  ana  And  ban  allndlns  avan  Tagualy 
to  tba  moaa  ertttcal  proHaaa  ttoan  oonftont- 
ins  tba  studanta:  laclam.  "If  you  want  to 
gea  baak  to  tba  aouroa  at  your  own  vitality," 
OMtlnar  oounaaiad  tba  Oaoqrlana.  "to  be 
reftaataad  and  ranawad,  cut  tbrougb  tba  falM 
flonta  at  Itfa  and  try  to  und«ratand  wbleh 
•!•  tba  tHiMg*  tbat  you  really  ballava  In  and 
can  put  your  beart  Into."  Uke  wbtta 
supramaoy?  ^^,    , 

One  muat  sympatblae  wltbhU  terrible  Uo- 
latlon  durtnc  tbla  parlod.  Sven  •»  late  •■ 
1005  be  oould  write  aa  tbougb  he  were  mak- 
ing a  great  dlacoTary  tbat  "young  people  Ond 
that  tba  mcral  preeapto  tbalr  paranta  have 
to  offer  are  no  longer  relevant  in  a  rapidly 
ohanglng  world."  Ck)ah. 

Tat  18  years  Gardner  waa  in  the  foundation 
Icebox  and  tben  one  day  he  waa  mlraculoualy 
raacued  by  Prealdant  Johnaon,  who  pulled 
him  out  and  made  hbn  hla  Secretary  of 
Healtb.  Bduoatlon  and  Wetfara.  It  waa  a 
time  of  eaonnooa  growth  In  tba  department, 
wttb  L.  B.  J.  grinding  another  aoelal-weUare 
or  education  program  tbrougb  Congreaa  every 
other  day  and  depoaltlng  It  on  Oardnar's 
docratep  for  Implementation,  and  at  least 
Cterdner  carried  out  hla  duties  with  dignity 
under  great  aUeaa. 

But  onea  again  it  waa  a  period  in  his  life 
unmartMd  by  eanepUonal  laadarahlp  In  the 
dailcata  area  ai  race  relatione,  although,  of 
eooiaa.  Ma  educatton  agency  waa  ezpaoted 
to  anrt  a  pivotal  inftoeaoa.  Aa  hla  atay  at 
HBW  n«i»ad  tta  and.  ha  admitted.  "If  we  had 
tyiMM  UtvaUy  t^  language  of  tba  Civil 
Blghto  Act,  wblob  Inatructa  ua  not  to  give 
Vadaral  money  to  anyona  wbo  dlacrimlnatea, 
wa  would  have  cut  (dl  a  tar  gtaater  number 
frf  r*-^''  '^'-'J'««f  than  wa  actually  did."  At 
tba  **w  ba  mada  tbat  dadaratian  of  obvloua 
tawtaaanaM.  HKW  wm  wlttiboldtng  Federal 
Mnda  frt»  <»Iy  M  dlatrteta  of  tba  UtaraUy 
»w^^— ~«« that  were  refuatng  to  comply  witb 
ttta  atall  il^ta  law. 

Oatdnar  waa  in  hla  early  BOa  (hell  be  00 
tiext  Oatober)  before  ba  even  went  into  the 
•tiaat.  wblch  la  pretty  late  to  (pat  started  and 
iPfy  partly  aocount  for  hla  aubaaquant  er- 
ratic oourae. 

Today,  lllta  ao  many  of  the  men  wbo  hap- 
pUy  aarvad  T,WJ  Oardnar  denoonaea  tba  war 
i»  Oha  worst  Uli^t  on  our  axtatenee.  Aa  a 
reatdt  of  it.  ba  aaya,  "tba  eraaian  of  tbe  spirit 
y>«±  wa  have  experlanead  la  bayBOd  oalcula- 
tton."  Ifa  soeta  ramarka  ware  heard  ftom  him 
dialM  the  great  aaoaUtlan.  Ha  knew  tba  kind 
of  AAnlnlatratkm  ba  waa  coming  Into;  the 
boUd-op  bad  already  startad  in  Soutbeaat 
AaU  whan  ba  Jotnad  HMW. 

jOhnaon  naad  Oardnar  aa  a  ahow  borae  In 
bis  Viatnam  aaov  job.  tzetttng  him  out  to 
Indicate  tbat  tba  Admmiatratlon  didn't 
(Mdly  want  to  destroy  Vietnam  but  to  bring 
it  baaltb,  education  and  welfare— aa  Qard- 
ner^  ptaaanoe  waa  auppeaed  to  symbolise 
whan,  in  VWiraaiy  IMS,  L.  B.  J.  hauled  blm 
ont  of  a  alekbed  and  tot*  h&n  along  for  tbe 
meeting  in  Honolulu  with  aoutb  Vietnam's 
leadara.  Avpacastly  Oaidner  enjoyed  being 
uiad  in  tbla  taaMan.  Hla  laaponaa  to  tba  trip 
\  -Ood.  It  waa  aadtlngl" 
left  HBW  IB  Mareb  IBM,  tbara 
BBcatg  bla  many  Joumal- 
lat  f aJH  tbat  be  did  aa  oat  oC  oppoaWon  to 
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tba  L.  B.  J.  war.  But  Oardnar  publicly  denied 
It  r^^  ba  did  not  condemn  the  war  until 
Attanaon  bad  left  Waablngton. 

Ibday  ona  of  Oardnar's  tavcrlta  tbamea  la 
tlka  dlaaatrotaa  cannumaaa  and  unreaponalve- 
naaa  of  tba  Vadaral  Oovemmant.  Ha  pounds 
away  at  tbla  In  every  apaech.  But  whan  ba 
waa  an  important  part  of  that  same  Oov- 
emment,  ha  never  made  any  such  complaint. 
Barly  In  1971  he  told  The  New  Yorker,  "What 
waa  home  in  on  mo  dimng  my  years  In  Waab- 
lngton la  that  we  aren't  going  to  solve  any 
of  oxa  problems  with  the  existing  machin- 
ery." Later  the  same  year  ba  told  me  that  Els 
time  at  HKW  had  persuaded  him  how  de- 
cayed some  of  our  political  insUtutions  are. 

One  finds  no  trace  In  the  printed  record  of 
his  having  felt  this  way  at  that  time.  As 
xacantly  as  1B08  he  wrote  condescendingly 
of  dlaaantars  who  beUeve  in  tbe  "old  and 
naive  doctrine"  that  'corrupt  and  wicked 
institutions"  have  oppreaaad  mankind. 

The  reason  he  hsa  got  by  with  this  ad  hoc 
hopping  around  without  being  caught  U  that 
he  sticks  to  generaUUea— the  vaguest  sort  of 
generalities — and  avoids  specific  like  poison. 
ft^nming  that  he  la  now  retUly  convlncad 
the  machinery  of  Oovemment  Is  decadent, 
surely  he  should  be  able  to  supply  an  example 
of  the  decadence  from  his  two  years  and  eight 
months  at  HBW — wbieb,  next  to  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  has  the  biggest  budget  and 
the  biggest  waste  factor  and  the  biggest  em- 
ployee meaa  In  the  Pederal  Oovemment.  I 
asked  >^im  for  Jtist  one  example,  one  specific 
example.  Hla  response  was,  "The  unholy 
trinity  among  a  bureau  chief  and  a  lobbyist 
and  a  member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. There  are  hundreds  of  them  all  over 
town.  Little  threesomes.  Fellows  who  have 
gone  fishing  together  for  ye«u^.  Their  wives 
have  played  bridge  together.  They  are  part 
of  a  permanent  Invisible  Washington.  Their 
names  are  not  known.  They  rarely  make  the 
headUnes.  But  they've  seen  Preeldents  come 
and  go,  they've  aeen  Secretaries  come  and  go. 
and  they  determine  a  great  deal  of  what 
actually  goes  throxigh  Congress  with  respect 
to  their  field.  This  la  roughly  the  kind  of 
relationship  you  might  have  among,  say,  the 
head  of  vocational  education  in  the  Office  of 
■dnoation.  the  American  Vocational  Associa- 
tion and  a  member  of  the  Senate  or  House 
ApproprlatloDa  Committee." 

Tluit'a  a  colorful  and  totaUy  believable 
premise — sneaky  little  threeaomas — but  how 
about  one  concrete  example  of  their  destruc- 
ttvaneaa  while  he  was  at  HEW? 

"Qv»"  he  said  with  an  apologetic  seizure 
In  hla  throat,  "I  oould  hava  given  you  a  lot 
of  examplea  [once  upon  a  time],  but  it's 
faded  now." 

InoredibleT  Not  really.  To  Oardner.  life  has 
bean  an  unancbored.  unballasted,  gaaeoua 
romantldant.  Sometimes  there  has  not  been 
a  single  sandbag  hanging  from  hU  baUoon. 
and  tbtnga  down  below  in  the  solid  world  of 
speeifloa  are  Juat  too  amaU  to  make  out.  Bx- 
oMaior.  A  Hlgber  Calling.  On  hla  way  up  he 
MlmonlBbaa  ua  to  hava  faitb  in  "Juatloe.  Ub- 
erty,  aqnaUty  of  opportunity,  the  worth  and 
dignity  of  ttio  individual,  brotherhood,  Indl- 
vidvial  reaponaibiUty,"  and  than,  aa  If  sensing 
tbat  maybe  wa  had  heard  of  thoae  things 
aomewhere  before,  he  hurriea  on  to  concede 
that  theae  have  little  meaning  unless  trans- 
lated into  '*down-to-earth"  programs.  But 
when  he  la  aaked  to  point  out  exactly  what 
be  baa  in  mind,  ba  aqulnta  at  the  receding 
eartb  brtow  and.  waving  vaguely,  eqviatea  all 
tboaa  airy  ooncepta  with  "a  decent  job  for 
everyone  wbo  wants  ona." 

Sucb  la  the  typical  view  from  a  Oardner 
baUoon:  tbat  the  ultimate  of  the  faith  he 
had  been  preaching,  the  purest  expreaalon 
of  human  existence,  the  highest  aim  of  aU 
bla  exhortations  against  "sterile  self -preoc- 
cupation." comes  down  finally  to  something 
tbat  tbe  Braployment  Act  of  194«.  if  en- 
forced, could  provide. 
But  a  man  witb  that  outlook  la  blgbly 
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valued  la  _ 

trolt  and  Hawark  atttt  «aaktB(  aad  vtlh  tka 
ponaca  tint  ba  atoM  ttat  ttato  Vtm^  tka 
biaafea  ia<i»tt  naltp  ba  o«t  te  tbataa.  aa 
Prbaaa  CoalttHi  waa  artaliMatiad  and  Qntmg 
wwa  va^  in  ekaapt  o(  It.  Ooaapctad  by  Wg. 
city  -mavwa,  tba  aUadard  labor  laadac^  tka 
rtaadard  ctvU  rlgfcta  uiganlwtlniia  and  a  w»- 
raaantativa  oof«r  of  bi(  bnalnaaiman.  tka 
Urban  Coalition  waa  auyyoaad  to  have  a  tna- 
qulUamg  aSaot.  It  waa  auppoaad  to  "aatab- 
llab  adlaleg."  aa  tbay  aay. 

Oardnar'a  ooncapt  U  bow  to  ptooead  aaa 
captuiad  in  a  apaaeb  ba  nada  in  1MB  tbat 
want  Ilka  tbla:  "Oar  paoblataa  today— far- 
erty.  racial  oonlllct.  urban  daeay,  arakiM 
OcMraminant  inatttatlona,  Inartaquata  ' 
tlon.  i"«*«ttn«  ociaaa.  ate  and  wtttar  po_ 
■oarlad  tranaportatlflai,  and  ao  oo — aia 

coBBplaK  and  Oaap  aaatad  tbaa  moat  A 

cana  wlab  to  reeognlaa.  Bvt  I  want  to  talk 
about  them  not  aa  problama  Xmt  aa  oppgrtv- 
nitlaa." 

Tba  itaUca  are  mina.  but  tba  reat  ia 
OMdnar.    Fortunataly    tba    ^tatto 

weren't  paying  any  attention  or  tbay 

probably  bava  awitebad  troan  gaaol1i>a  to  na- 
p«Un.  Ha  waa  full  of  tbat  aort  of  tblag.  Tka 
confrontation  of  tba  raeaa.  ba-  said,  "wm  be 
reaolvad  only  by  patlant,  datannlnad  aflaito 
on  ttw  part  of  tba  great.  poUtteally  modvala 
majority  of  wbltea  and  blacka  through  paa- 
grama  of  education.  Job  training,  bsattb  car* 
and  social  services."  Ood.  After  nearly  three 
years  in  HEW  did  ba  sttU  think  a  few  rlnky- 
dlnk  programs  could  fix  up  a  place  like  Bad- 
ford  Stuyveaant?  Did  he  really  think  that 
health  care  could  oflsat  a  city  full  of  tbe  kbkd 
of  apartment  buildings  In  wblch  tba  upatabs 
toUet  leaks  into  tba  downstairs  klteben  8iak7 
Today,  when  he's  peddling  a  lobby  to  the 
middle  class,  hla  objective  la  to  cut  thzoogh 
apathy,  and  so  ba  talks  oocaalonally  bi  • 
seml-quasi-revolutlonary  way  about  how  tbs 
ballot  wlU  never  get  the  job  dona,  as  tbe 
system  now  stands.  "If  you  could  Increase  by 
ten  percent  or  even  16  percent  the  number 
of  first-rate  people  in  Congreaa.  it  would  be 
spectacular. "   he   says.   But  if  you  did.  so 
what?  For  "there  would  still  be  the  oil  lobby, 
the    Congresslonal-mUltary-industrlal   com- 
plex."  Good  people,  he  suggests,  are  swal- 
lowed by  the  system;  they  disappear  into  Iti 
reeky    conflict-of-interest    bowels    and    are 
never  seen  again. 

That's  his  line  now.  and  It  may  be  an  ac- 
curate one.  But  If  It's  accurate  for  the  mid- 
dle-class whites,  who  aren't  expected  to  react 
with  more  vigor  than  to  reach  into  tbalr 
waUeta  and  produce  »15  for  a  C.C.  mamber- 
shlp.  why  waan't  it  alao  accurate  for  U» 
rtoUng  blacks  of  tba  lata  Slxtiaat  Oatdaar 
didn't  see  It  that  way.  In  tboaa  daya  hU  llaa 
waa  tbat  first  among  tba  'long-taated.  weU- 
eetabliahed  procedurea  of  a  free  aoeiety,"  the 
chief  maakoa  by  wbksh  "cltlmna  make  tbalr 
Infhience  felt"  waa— tba  baUot.  Put  doaii 
tbat  brick,  darky. 

The  Urban  CoaUtlon  of  tbat  era  waa  a 
flop,  but  no*  naoaaaarily  because  of  any  fail- 
ure on  Oardner'a  part.  Perhaps  the  failv* 
could  be  traced  to  the  fact  tbat  by  the  tlma 
he  left  it,  most  wbltea  were  fed  up  wHh 
blacklah  organiaationa  and  Idacklsta  needs. 
Whether  or  not  Oardner  diagnoaed  hla  prob- 
lem that  way.  it  U  clear  tbat  Common  Cauaa 
was  set  up  to  appeal  to  another  daas,  tbt 
white  middle-  and  upper-middla  and  even 
wealthy  clasa— tba  people  whoaa  daughtatt 


ha  had  got  along  with  so  well  aa  a  pntfe 
the  people  be  bad  spent  Camogia  Corpora- 
tion money  on.  tba  paopte  for  wbom  he  bad 
held  HEW  to  a  program  of  gradualism.  Tbay 
w«re  back  In  bualnesa  togatbor. 

It  was  a  briUlant  step  to  take,  a  parfaat 
marriage  of  talent  and  Intoresta.  TlM  middle 
clasa  waa  in  diopalr.  Tat  It  la  alao  tba  oentir 
of  wbatavar  dont  tba  people  might  bava.  Ba 
aariooa  afloat  bad  avor  baftao  baasi  naada  to 
mgsnlaa  it.  And  Oardnar  waa  Jnat  thajnaa 
to  launch  tbe  organisation  wttb  raapact. 
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iM  acart  la  mada  to  dlaguiaa  tba  pradoml- 
«^Sor.  At  Oomaon  Oauaa  baadquartaia 
?f_nmaattH'y  toM  tbat  U  X  raaUy  wanted 
WMtafail  for  tba  IntarpUy  batwaan 
P-g-  and  bla  foUowara  I  abouOd  attend 
SToTthe  "town-haU-typa"  maatlnga  ba 
h«a  been  holding  around  tba  ootintry.  A  few 
™..-  jaMT  tbare  waa  a  maatlng  in  tba 
Mudttors  of  tbe  American  Revolution  audi* 
SJiBa  in  Waablngton.  On  aaveral  notable 
!!cL,tons  in  tba  past  tba  D.  A.  B.  baa  rafuaed 
^TiJt  Negro  and  antiwar  artlata  perform  in 
tLlr  baU.  The  ladlea  would  have  been  pleaaed 
wMb.  the  people  wbo  used  their  haU  that 
Zmv>iDg.  At  first  swing  I  could  not  see  a  single 
Mack  face  in  the  aOOO  or  ao  on  hand;  In  a 
eitr  whoee  popuUUon  la  "72  percent  black, 
aa  tU-wfaite  crowd  of  tbat  siae  is  rather 
OBiisuaL  Then  I  aaw  two  black  man  in  the 
ttst  balcony,  just  at  tba  edge  of  the  stage. 
OI)flously  they  wanted  to  hear  everything. 
Bat  aa  it  turned  out,  their  interest  was  not 
pataonal:  They  w«e  reporters  for  The  Wa«/i- 
S^toit  Post  and  the  Washington  Star,  or- 
d««d  to  listen. 

The  coior  and  class  on  display  that  night 
eooatitute  the  strength  of  the  citiaen  lobby, 
tome  of  lU  leaders  feel.  C.  C.  president  Oon- 
^^j  Mys,  "The  thing  about  our  members 
la  tbay  are  where  labor  people  arent.  The 
peculiar  thing  about  our  members  Is  they  are 
right  smack  In  tbe  middle  ot  where  the 
power  in  this  country  now  resides — that's 
tba  suburbs,  tbe  areas  surrounding  the  cities. 
iB  the  small  towns.  Middle  America."  He 
Mid  he  had  no  idea  how  many  blacks  were 
fMMMig  the  membership,  but  conceded  the 
obvious,  that  "until  we're  on  issues  that  have 
s  direct  appeal  to  the  blacka  and  browns  and 
TTMiianii  and  poor  folks  where  they  can  see 
it,  they're  not  going  to  Join." 

Unfortunatrty,  Oardnar's  brilliant  concep- 
tkxi  has  not  yet  brilliantly  achieved.  Oon- 
«wt*ritig  the  l<^by's  Immaturity,  however,  It 
baa  done  OK.  Perhaps  its  biggest  problem 
waa  that  during  the  first  year  and  a  half. 
It  UBually  Joined  an  Issue  too  late  to  really 
make  much  difference  (although  Common 
Oauae  newsletters  convey  an  entirely  different 
estimate  of  Ita  Impact). 
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HON.  RICHARD  W.  MALLARY 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BALTIMORE 
AFRO-AMERICAN 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

or  acntsouai 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREBENTAnVES 

Wednesdav.  Aumut  16,  1972 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Baltimore 
Afro-Amerlean  is  a  leading  ixifomuition 
and  communication  source  for  the  black 
community  of  Baltimore,  as  are  its  coim- 
terparts  in  other  national  cities.  At  a  time 
when  many  black  citizens  are  realizing 
the  need  for  more  black  involvement  in 
media,  both  in  terms  of  emjployment  and 
programatical  content,  the  Afro-Ameri- 
can can  take  great  pride  in  its  outstand- 
ing service  and  inspiration  to  the  com- 
munity. 

The  paper  was  founded  by  John  Mur- 
phy, 8r.,  on  the  philosophy  of  "faith  in 
the  common  people"  and  the  preservation 
of  their  liberties.  For  eight  decades  they 
have  demonstrated  their  commitment  to 
this  goal,  and  in  so  doing,  have  gained 
widespread  recognition  and  respect  as  a 
spokesman  for  the  thoughts  and  aspira- 
tions of  many  black  people. 

On  August  18,  the  Baltimore  Afro- 
American  ceiefarated  its  80th  birthday.  I 
extend  to  the  staff  of  that  publication  my 
most  sincere  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  for  the  future. 
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Mr.  MAIjLABY.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
long  ago  many  of  the  citizens  of  the 
^tate  of  Vermont  of  both  political  par- 
ties were  saddened  to  hear  that  our 
Oovemor.  Deane  C.  Davis,  would  not 
seek  redectioa.  It  was  my  priTilcge  to 
know  him  w^  before  his  active  political 
career  and  to  be  closely  associated  with 
him  during  his  two  terms  as  Oovemor. 

I  have  known  no  person  to  excel  him  in 
his  dedication  or  service  to  his  fellow 
man  in  either  his  public  or  his  private 
capacity. 

To  mention  that  Deane  Davis,  at  age 
30,  served  as  Vermont's  youngest  siverlor 
judge  in  history,  and  tbat  he  currently 
serves,  at  71,  as  the  Nation's  oldest  Oov- 
emor. Is  only  to  establish  benchmarks 
in  a  long  and  distinguished  career.  To 
speak  of  his  working  his  way  through  law 
school  in  a  shoeshine  parlor,  of  hL>  over- 
coming physical  handicap  to  become  a 
great  horseman,  and  of  his  personal  ef- 
forts in  rehabilitating  tbe  criminals  he 
prosecuted,  defended  or  passed  Judgment 
upon,  is  only  to  highlight  tbe  determina- 
tion and  compassion  with  which  he  lives. 

As  a  member  of  the  first  Boy  Scout 
troop  in  America,  as  a  33d  degree  Mason, 
as  chairman  of  Vermont's  Little  Hoover 
Commission,  and  as  an  active  lay  Chris- 
tian. Deane  Davis  personifies  the  higbest 
qualities  of  civic  and  religious  invoive- 
mmt.  As  a  business  executive,  he  en- 
visioned the  transformation  of  a  local 
mutual  life  insurance  firm  into  a  pro- 
gressive and  profitable  firm  of  national 
prominence  and  he  carried  his  plans  to 
fruition.  As  a  man  without  a  college 
education  he  set  out  in  his  youth  to  read 
for  1  hour  every  day  on  a  variety  of  sid>- 
jects  in  order  to  broaden  his  knoidedge. 
and  he  pursued  this  form  of  s^-educa- 
tion  for  30  years.  These  evoits  speak  to 
the  quality  of  the  man. 

Deane  C.  Davis  has  always  lived  in 
Vermont  and  has  remained  a  faithful 
servant  to  its  citlzeos.  His  continuous 
service.  comUned  with  his  abilities  and 
strength  of  character  were  sufiBcient  to 
gain  him  the  governorship  of  Vermont 
in  1968.  It  nevar  occurred  to  him  to  sit 
back  as  a  senior  public  servant  to  reap 
the  rewards  of  political  prominence.  In- 
stfsad,  he  set  out  to  achieve  an  amUUous 
program  of  government  reorganisation, 
fiscal  accountability,  and  environmental 
conservation.  He  pressed  for  and  passed 
a  reorganization  program  to  transform 
an  outmoded  unmanageable  adminis- 
tration into  an  elBelent  respcmsive  sys- 
tem. He  won  a  landslide  victory  in  seek- 
ing a  second  term  of  ofBee  after  intro- 
ducing a  sales  tax  l^  demonstrating  that 
it  is  possible  to  provide  quality  services 
while  remaining  fiscally  accountable.  His 
comprehensive  environmental  legisla- 
tion, which  is  facilitating  environmoital 
conservation  without  jeopardizing  eco- 
nomic vitality  or  private  rights,  has  be- 
come a  model  to  tbe  Nation. 

In  refusing  to  seek  a  third  term  as 
Governor  of  Vermont,  Deane  C.  Davis 
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has  acBlB  opened  the  wagr  for  •  n«w 
dteloc  with  his  felioir  Venaootert  as 
servant  and  f  rtaid.  Wteterer  may  be 
tlM  form  o<  thai  dialog.  It  win  be  to  tbe 
benaAt  of  Ua  State  and  oooBtary.  for.  In 
tba  wards  of  an  faoooMrr  ett«tian  to 
Deane  Dftvte  from  MidtUebory  CoUace: 

Ha  btanda  ttr^Mao  dUgaaoa  wMh  peiaoa- 
aiva  logic,  warm  bumaalty  with  ptcifoaalonal 
aklll.  tranalatlng  tba  Ifbaral  Idaal  ot  tba 
whole  man  Into  tba  flald  of  pubUo  aaibm. 


THE  RATIONALE  FOR  EARLY 
INTERVENTION 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or  msBo 
IN  THE  HOXT8E  OP  BKPRBSKKTA'nVIBS 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Dr.  Bettye  M.  CaldweU.  direetor  of  the 
Center  for  Barty  Dereioinwnt  and  Edu- 
cation in  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  is  one  of  tbe 
most  articulate,  entbuslastie.  and  ener- 
getic spokesmen  for  young  ctaUdren 
whom  I  have  met  daring  my  years  of 
work  on  cfalld-devdivaaent  legiBlation. 

Dr.  caldweU  recently  sbared  her  vast 
knowledge,  talents,  and  experiences  with 
Idahoans  at  tbe  Baily  Childhood  Con- 
ference I  sponsored  in  Boise,  and  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  insert  por- 
tions of  hu  remarks  in  tbe  Rscoto: 
Thb  BAnoiTAU  roa  E«ai,r  DrraavaimoK 
(Dr.  Bettye  M.  CaldweU) 

Oongreaaman  Hanaan.  Dr.  Ziglar.  and  dedi- 
cated guasta,  I  am  really  vary  daligbtad  to 
be  here  with  you  today.  I  aat  tbwe  and 
smiled  when  Oongiiaaman  Hanaan  inuo- 
dticed  me  aa.  I  don't  remember  what  all 
the  worda  were,  but  I  beard  tbe  one  "en- 
thuslaam".  I  have  daoldad  tbat  la  a  kind  of 
euphemism  tbat  people  uae  for  me.  Now 
tbay  never  aay  tbat  Bettye  CaldweU  U  right 
or  that  abe  U  tbla  or  tbat.  tbay  alwaya  aay 
that  abe  la  entbuaiaatic  and  tbat  ia  tba  truth. 
I  am  vary  enthuaiaatle  about  what  I  do; 
very  grateful  for  the  opportunltlea  tbat  I 
have  had  to  play  aome  amaU  role  in  helping 
to  develop  programa  for  young  cbUdren. 

Now,  my  aaaigtunant  today  puta  ma  on  tbe 
side  of  the  eodaavorad  and  It  U  a  Uttle  bit 
different  from  tba  aaalgnmant  I  usually  get. 
which  la  mainly  to  taU  about  what  wa  are 
doing  or  reaUy  what  I  have  dona  in  tba  paat 
or  what  I  am  doing  now  in  Little  Bock. 
Arkanaaa.  Rather  I  hava  been  aakad  to  taU 
about  some  of  the  background  factors  that 
have  gone  into  tbe  current  fenaant  about 
early  rhIUIhood. 

Tbare  certainly  can  be  oo  doubt  tbat  tbe 
Importance  of  early  davelopmant  ia  an  Idaa 
wboae  time  has  coma.  It  seems  to  ma  tbat 
it  came  to  us  right  smack  ia  tbe  middle  of 
the  20tb  centtury  and  wben  it  arrived  it 
seemed  so  obvloua  and  so  apparent  to 
everyona,  at  first  ao  void  of  oppooenta.  tbat 
we  miist  wonder  how  and  than  why  It  took 
ua  ao  long  to  reoognlae  or  appreciate  the 
fact. 

We  have  had  many  remlndara  arid  exhorta- 
tlona  from  speci^lata  in  many  flalda — people 
in  poetry,  phlloaopby,  uMdlelna.  psychology, 
education.  But  untU  fairly  reoantly,  no  one 
raaUy  paid  too  much  aarloua  attention  to  the 
Importance  of  tba  first  fire  or  aiz  yaara  ot  Ufa. 
Parfaapa  thU  la  not  too  auiprMag  wbaa  we 
reflect  on  Arlea'  auggaarinn  that  tba  Idaa  of 
^h«,fK.vv«  par  aa  rrhUdhaort.  not  jaat  being 
litUe  adulta — U  of  relaUvely  reoent  orKln 
and  that  It  certainly  did  not  go  back  beyond 
the  18th  century.  Tbua,  tbe  idea  of  early 
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mcBtal  pHlo«  daw  nat  fB  btfood  abont  tlM 

inlMI*  of  tb*  IPth  owtuij.       

ifov  IB  thte  owmui.  IB  tbm  inn  uMl  SO'*. 
cMlr  oblMboed  hMI  •  brlac  fltaf  in  Aimrtc*. 
But  aflOT  ntttOT  vttrielto  aMMto  fttn  th« 
baanrfly  aotaBtMe  wtmaTth*  aecM  mImmm. 

bUbm«  Mnqr  to  dtwuM  up  i^oioclw  for  «li*t 
tb«T  b»«  bMB  ■■M— ling  ibooM  b«  dea«. 
PragyMiM  oobUbumI.  bat  ttaoM  In  tta*  oal- 
vwalttM  oparatwl  mainly  to  prorld*  aubJecU 
for  ic—iTti  ■tiifit—  log  protoMon  and  stu- 
danta  mnd  to  train  t«*cb«rs  so  that  thtj  could 
provld*  Mib)MU  for  pioX— low  and  atudents 
for  tha  naat  gaaaratlOB. 

Than  BUddanlj  In  tba  mld-aO'B  (and  I  think 
we  can  data  it  offldaUy  aa  Febrtiary,  lOeS,  tba 
montb  wb«n  Haad  Start  waa  offlelally  bom — 
tbat  doaaaX  tnelutfo  tu  pra-naAal  period)  — 
early  cbUdbood  education  waa  redlaoon»ed 
and  it  cartainly  waa  not  a  cbanoa  dlacorery. 
■•tttar  X  faal  tt  waa  not  that  It  waa  bo  much 
III  illaaniyafim  It  waa  sliaitly  that  we  could 
not  icnore  It  or  orarlook  tt  any  longer.  Rea- 
aona  ter  tha  dlamiai  j  appaatad  ei^ary  time  we 
pkAad  up  an  idaa  at  tomad  tt  ovar  jr  ex- 
aoilnad  Ita  InmHtatVrrn  Wba*  war*  tha  rea- 
aoiw.  wti^  did  wa  taaeoma  ao  haanty  concen- 
tratad.  ao  focuaed  on  tha  In^xntance  of  early 
chlldhoodr 

TtM  first  daaa  of  reaaons  that  I  would  Iden- 
tify I  bav*  eaOad  toferentlal,  and  the  aeocmd 
I  bava  oaHad  aaaparleal  and  I  am  gotng  to  re- 
Tlaw  theaa  brtafly  with  you  now.  First  of  all. 
let  ua  look  at  soma  ot  tbm  Infarantlal  ra- 
tlotiala  for  oar  currant  Interest  In  early  cbUd- 
bood. 

Maybe  I  should  define  my  term  just  a  little 
bit.  I  am  referring  to  Ideas  tbat  were  gen- 
erated iB  another  oumext  sometimes  Ijsarlint 
no  dlzaet  relation  to  early  intarrantloa  with 
humans,  but  from  which  one  can  infer  the 
Importance  of  early  experience.  And  the  Im- 
pcrtanca  of  early  exp«1ence  is  basically  what 
early  childhood  Intarrentlon  Is  all  about.  All 
of  the  programs  are  predicated  on  tha  as- 
sumption that  this  Is  Indeed  an  important 
period.  Not  a  critical  period,  not  a  magic 
period  as  Dr.  Zlglar  said,  but  one  which  we 
cannot  afford  to  Ignore. 

The  first  category  of  inferential  reaaons 
tbat  I  would  sight  Is  one  that  many  of  you 
might  object  to.  I  Icnow  sometimes  people  do 
not  like  to  think  that  we  build  programs  for 
bumans  on  studies  that  have  been  dona  with 
.niT««i«  t)ut  I  dare  say  that  none  of  us  would 
feel  very  comfortable  having  been  vaccinated 
against  maaslaa  or  against  polio  and  other 
things  tf  we  had  not  previously  triad  out  the 
vaccine  with  ^mnfi^i*  Much  of  the  same  kind 
of  background  work  has  been  done  with  ani- 
mals In  relation  to  the  Impcxtance  of  early 
ezpcrlanoa. 

IT  you  think  back  to  general  psychology 
taict  booka,  you  will  find  a  lot  of  these  studies 
under  chapters  that  are  concerned  with  per- 
hapa  maturation  vs.  learning,  an  old  dichot- 
omy tbat  we  dont  slip  Into  anymore,  or 
heredity  vs.  envtronnMnt.  A  whole  host  of 
different  kinds  of  behaviors  were  looked  at 
and  a  wbole  host  of  different  kinds  of  varla- 
tloBS  of  earty  experience  were  trled^but  the 
malm  prtnetple  to  emerge  frotn  these  'si^dies 
is  that  the  timing  as  wen  aa  the  type  of  ex- 
p»i«aoa  may  wall  have  profound  effects  on 
deyelo^niiaTtt. 

I  certainly  wont  try  to  offer  a  compre- 
benalve  review  of  such  experiments  (a  num- 
ber of  tbaaa  are  avaUatale) ,  but  I  do  wish  to 
recccnlaa  the  c<»ttrlbutlon  of  this  line  of 
eadaavor  to  our  current  concern  with  early 
Intervention  and  enrtehmant. 

The  studies  have  measured  a  variety  of 
behsvlars:  sanaory,  perceptual  and  motor 
functions:  learning  and  problem  solving;  and 
oonfHet  foniis  of  social  behavior.  Different 
typaa  of  earty  IntervsntlMi  were  tried,  some- 
I  daprtvliic,  acswsHmaa  enrtehlog.  aod  ao 
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on.  Oaa  of  tha  oftlaf  genaraUaatlona  that 
emarfM  out  of  thla  vast  body  of  literature 
Is  that  tha  timing  of  exparlenoe  waa  indeed 
crlttaal  aott  trooi  the  stan^potat  of  maay  of 
the  tafiralraiBaB  snfw<«  that  were  used  in 
tbaaa  atudlea.  naalpolatlon  of  experlancaa 
during  tha  early  Infancy  of  the  animals 
seemed  to  have  the  greatest  effect.  Now  with 
non-htiman  animals  this  may  be  due  to  the 
fact  that  most  coo^lex  forms  of  behavior 
are  mediated  by  intrinsic  processes  wtilcb 
when  f\iUy  developed  are  relsUvely  leas  sen- 
sitive to  variations  in  experience.  The  data, 
however,  also  points  to  the  importance  of 
expertenee  dvning  the  time  that  neutral  pat- 
tema  which  form  the  substrata  for  all  ccm- 
plex  fcrma  of  behavior  are  being  established. 
80,  whether  or  not  we  Ilka  the  ides,  we  must 
reooginlae  our  indebtedness  to  tbe  animal 
studtoa  that  pointed  to  the  importance  of 
early  experience. 

Now  tor  a  second  kind  of  inferential  data 
about  the  Importance  of  early  experience. 
Here  I  would  turn  to  inferential  studies;  I 
am  using  Anastasl's  term  there,  comparative 
studies.  If  you  will,  of  children  reared  In  dif- 
ferent envtronmants.  Most  of  our  informa- 
UoB  that  we  have  here  relates  to  cognitive 
development.  I  wish  I  could  cite  with  as 
much  authority  studies  that  relate  to  the 
effects  of  different  kinds  of  enviroiunenta 
upon  sodal  and  emotional  variables.  I  think 
tbat  we  simply  have  to  apologize  at  the  out- 
set of  this  and  then  go  right  on  and  look  at 
what  Information  we  have.  It  seems  to  me 
that  one  of  tbe  reasons  th«t  we  concentrate 
so  much  00  cognitive  development  is  a  very 
poor  one.  Namely,  we  do  think  that  we  can 
measure  it  more  accurately  than  we  can 
measure  other  variables  and,  therefore  we 
go  right  on,  say  giving  these  tests,  even 
though  w»  may  be  less  concerned  with 
change  In  this  area  than  In  some  other  areas. 
I  say  that  as  a  way  of  apologising  for  the 
faet  that  when  we  look  at  human  stiidles 
again,  much  of  tbe  evidence  relates  to  the 
effects  of  variations  of  experience  on  some 
kind  of  cognitive  measure. 

How  do  we  measure  different  kinds  of  en- 
vironments? One  of  the  greatest  inadequa- 
cies In  our  vast  armamentarium  of  psy- 
chological and  educational  measuring  de- 
vicca,  is  a  sensitive  technique  for  measuring 
tbe  environment — very  much  like  what  Dr. 
Zlgler  said  that  in  a  way  Head  Start  is  In- 
sultlzkg  to  tha  poor  because  it  assumes  tbat 
everybody  who  lives  in  an  environment  iden- 
tified by  sc»ne  financial  cut-oS  point  is  in  an 
environment  that  is  of  itself  depriving. 

We  simply  know  thst  is  not  true.  We  have 
relied  on  thla  kind  of  cut-off  point  simply 
because  it  glvee  tis  a  reasonably  acctirate, 
actuarial  statement  about  what  might  trans- 
pire within  those  fsmilles.  I  say  reasonably 
accurate  is  tbe  best  we  can  come  up  with. 
Usually  the  dealgnatlOB  that  Is  employed  is 
Btxnethizkg  called  a  measure  of  socio-eco- 
nomic status  that  hopefully  combines  social 
as  well  as  economic  variables  and  a  sociol- 
ogist who  Introduced  these  terms  years  ago 
made  the  bad  mistake  of  using  a  vertical- 
sounding  hierarchy  when  really  it  ought  to 
be  borlBontal.  They  speak  of  upper  class, 
middle  class,  lower  class,  and  so  on. 

Now  when  you  take  infc»inatlon  about  a 
child  being  reared  in  an  environment  that 
on  a  host  of  educational,  economic  variables 
la  considered  middle  class  and  then  look  at 
this  development  and  let  us  multiply  that 
by  a  thousand  and  then  take  a  thousand 
oKti/tT«i»»  who  are  in  different  social  class  as 
measured  by  the  same  index,  you  can  come 
up  with  a  pretty  accurate  statement  that 
by  and  large  on  almost  all  psycho-educa- 
tional varlablee  you  might  chooee  to  meas- 
ure you  will  find  differences  associated  with 
aootoeoonomle  status. 

It  doesnt  matter  whether  it  is  an  achieve- 
ment test,  an  IntelUgenee  test,  or  certain 
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Oatfl  Haad  Start  came  atong  one  of  Om 
real  tiagadlaa  in  tha  wbole  paycho-edoaa- 
tlonal  world  waa  that  we  kaaw  so  llMs 
not,  let  ua  say.  chUdrsm  of  t>rofaasuu  « 
about  tha  development  of  tibllAaa  wbe  wm 
doctors  In  tosm  who  attended  uahMaltf 
nursery  school  wbara  tbay  ooold  be  a^ 
quately  atndlad.  We  never  raally  had  aeem 
to  a  population  of  diUdian  yoonger  than  tki, 
because  we  only  get  la  contact  with  iMgi 
numbers  of  chUdren  whan  tbey  gtt  laio 
public  education. 

So,  we  did  laam  troia  Haad  Start  chlldm 
the  pert  onnaaoe  of  the  chUdran  on  vattaaa 
measurea  <tf  some  ktad  ctf  oogattlva  or  In- 
telleetual  funotloalng  showed  that  tbey  wwt 
below  national  norm,  which  Is  patliapa  bat 
another  sray  of  saying  that  If  they  iiiiirtn 
have  had  a  control  group  from  tha  mtddii 
class  they  would  have  been  diffarsBt^  Ba, 
now  droi^tng  on  doam,  flnt  grade  yaa,  HMd 
Start  which  waa  really  flve-yaat>«lda  at  flnt 
What  about  much  younger  chUdsenT  Wkat 
about  babies,  for  ewawipht,  bacanae  this  Is  aa 
extremely  Important  qoastton  to  ask  yoor- 
self .  What  do  we  know  about  Infant  devM- 
opment  as  a  f  xmctloa  of  sodal  class? 

The  answer  dealt  wtth  80,  40,  60  chlUban. 
But  In  IMO,  Nancy  Ballay— who  worked  wtOt 
Infants  for  40  or  50  years — standardtasd  a 
new  version  c^  an  Infant  scale  that  she  had 
developed  on  about  1,500  children.  She  loeiDtii 
at  the  performance  of  children  on  her  saale 
aa  a  funetk>n  of  race,  sex,  and  social  dan. 
At  every  asaaaament  point,  up  to  15  months 
of  age,  there  were  no  significant  dlffateaen 
of  performance  on  the  Bailey  scale  as  a 
function  of  sex,  birth  order,  parental  edu- 
cation, geographic  residence,  or  race.  In  other 
words,  tbe  infants  from  all  of  these  difTerent 
sub-groups  performed  in  a  varied  and  highly 
similar  fashion  as  a  function  of  their  overall 
maturity.  Black  babies  tended  to  score 
higher  than  whites  on  the  motor  scales  up 
to  about  a  year,  but  tbe  differences  were  not 
statistically  significant  beyond  that  point. 

Now  Dr.  Bailey  has  not  given  us  any  data 
from  this  standardization  beyond  that  point 
although  such  data  are  currently  being 
prepared.  They  are  going  to  be  extremely 
important  because  we  know  that  by  age  five 
we've  got  differences;  here  at  age  15  montbt, 
no  differences.  Somewhere  in  that  in-between 
developmental  period  the  development  of 
children  from  the  lees  privileged  envtron- 
ments  begins  to  diverge  front  that  of  chil- 
dren who  are  growing  up  In  ntore  privileged 
environments  and  we  very  much  need  to  pln- 
pcrtnt  exactly  when  It  occurs. 

A  recent  study  by  two  people  named  Ooldra 
and  Bums  suggests  that  if  one  looks  only 
at  test  scores  this  difference  stlU  has  not 
declared  Itaelf  by  the  age  of  two.  However, 
if  you  regard  the  full  constellation  of  test 
behavloiB  you  can  see  poasible  marginal  dtf- 
ferencea  by  age  two.  Theaa  pe<^e  uaed  the 
Katelle  Infinite  Intelllgenoe  Scale  and  ala> 
an  experimental  procedure  dealgned  to  aseaaa 
a  child's  development  within  the  Plagat 
framework.  They  examined  three  separata 
groupe  of  children  who  were  13,  18,  and  34 
months  of  age.  On  neither  test  were  slatlstt- 
cally  significant  dlfferenoea  obeerved  at  any 
of  the  three  age  pertada.  However,  the  authon 
reported  that  chtldran  fram  tba  lower  soelo- 
economle  groopa  were  far  mora  dUBenlt  to 
teat  and  that  they  firaquentty  xeqnlxed  more 


I  tba  piuoeduiea. 
,  ^^  auMliiani  nw  aiada  eOerta  to  gat 

^Mote  *at  aaeb  ebttd.  al«nlllnant  dlC- 
f^MBsa  in  aeaa  aaoaaa  ailcbt  have  appearad. 
!S1  might  want  to  reflect  here  back  00 
•n.  Dr  Zlgler  said  earlier  about  motfva- 
SmIi  and  attmrtMaal  dUteraneaa  whtdi  may 
"^  ttat  are  parbapa  mote  baale  thaa 
of  tbe  cogalUaa  onea  tbat  we  can  ao 


"Sa  save  1b  effae*  tbat  If  one  doea  want 
tadawkypfeventlveptogramaaadlfthaenr 
JSSmSt  ieauy  U  oaa  of  tha  mala  explana- 
SflBltfor what  is  happening  here.  It  says  ttat 
Jtaextiemely  inyjortant  to  begin  aome  kind 
or  intervention  during  thla  early  pertod,  re- 
gaMtlMS  as  to  whether  those  eCeeU  are  golag 
EiHaforever.  It  to  important  beeauae  If  you 
iax  toy  even  age  tbiee  yan  are  g^ng  to 
Zm  to  be  deaUng  wttli  a  reaaadlal  pmgtam. 
tt  la  my  deeply-held  eonvlctton  tbat  tbe 
Mdi  opportunity  to  develop  truly  pravenUve 
^inSr lies  In  beginning  such  programs  in 
Sis  period  of  18  months  to  three  years.  Or- 
tttniy  during  that  tbne  seems  to  be  the 
^rtod  when  the  eavtrotiment  teaUy  begins  to 
Soe  Itaelf.  Tbe  compasattve  xtadlea  of  chU- 
tnm.  in  different  envtronmants — tbat  U  my 
Msend  inferential  rationale  for  early  Inter- 

veatkm. 

The  third  one  Is  what  I  have  caUed  major 
oanceptual  analysis  of  the  role  of  expertenoe 
m  development.  If  you  have  been  "onnd 
f»  the  last  ten  years  and  been  interested  In 
ytmrn  cbUdpen,  you  have  probably  heard 
akoot  Plaget,  and  about  Joseph  MoVlokar 
Hunt  about  Ben  Bloom  and  also  I  would  add 
Jerome  Bruner  to  that  list.  These  are  people 
I  feel  have  made  an  Important  contribution 
to  our  rationale  for  early  development,  not 
by  virtue  of  emperlcal  studies  that  they  have 
done  proving  the  Importance  of  early  experl- 
•Bce,  but  Mrther  betause  of  an  exhaustive  and 
■cboiarty  analysis  of  what  other  people  have 
dens,  but  often  not  Integrated  with  things 
(hat  other  people  in  perhaps  similar  areas 
■aKfat  have  done. 

j[  \it^/««  ago,  Joe  Hunt  published  his 
megnlflcent  book  caUed  Intelligence  and 
Experience.  In  this  book  he  attempted  to 
survey  all  that  was  known  at  that  point  In 
time  about  the  Influenoe  of  experience  on 
Intelligence.  Hunt  felt  that  for  too  many 
naiB  the  thinking  in  psychology  had  been 
domtaiated  by  a  belief  in  fixed  inheritance  of 
Intelligence  even  though  data  from  a  variety 
of  sources  should  have  chaUenged  this  belief. 
As  he  put  it,  "Evidence  from  various  sources 
has  been  forcing  a  recognition  of  central 
processes  In  InteUlgence  and  of  the  cmdal 
rote  of  life  experience  in  the  development  of 
these  central  preoeataa". 

In  his  book.  Hunt  presented  evidence  that 
would  challenge  the  belief  in  fixed  inteUl- 
ance  and  pre-determlnad  devdopment,  and 
ogsied  instead  a  model  of  information  proc- 
essing, which  stresses  the  importance  of  ex- 
perience for  the  development  for  the  central 
organization  of  Informatton  neceaaary  to 
solve  problems.  He  also  reviewed  for  Ameri- 
can audiences  tbe  work  of  Plaget. 

Plaget  had  been  around  on  the  American 
scene — ho  ia  another  one  who  has  been  re- 
discovered many  times.  He  was  discovered 
and  ouOawed  by  some  eartler  people  who 
said  his  work  waa  not  very  worthwhile  and 
he  does  publish  mainly  In  French — and  most 
of  us  are  language  UUterate.  But  Hunt  tried 
to  review  for  the  Amulcan  readar  the  basic 
teaats  of  Plaget  and  highlighted  particularly 
Plagefs  emphaala  on  tba  way  that  experi- 
ences help  program  tbe  developmant  of  cog- 
nitive functioning  In  tbe  human  Infant.  For 
Joe  Hunt  the  Implications  were  very  clear. 
Society  must  pay  ever  greater  attention  to 
what  takes  plaee  in  the  llvea  of  very  young 
sbUdren  aad  maat  atop  leaving  tbinga  to 
chance  during  this  period. 

The  saooHl  ef  tbeae  eonceptual  analyses 
thst  I  mentioned  was  made  bj  Benjaattn 


It 
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froBx.  fou  oaaaot , -— -  

tbe  aMiy  yaaxa  a*e  wf  ln«(vtant.  Bloom 
surveyed  aU  of  tba  loDgltutflnia  atudlai  tbat 
had  baan  putniibed  at  tbat  tlnn.  This  waa 
done  eight  years  ago,  and  in  H  be  loofeedte 
aa*  what  tbe  autbora  bad  oania  «p  wftn 
rtout  the  masMiraauBt  of  cbaa«a  a«l  a 
vartety  ot  dunaetaaaMca  wtOUa  tbaaama  !»■ 
dleldual.  Ha  waa  iataraated  la  only  longi- 
tudinal studies  in  which  tba  subject  had 
matured,  that  Is.  had  reached  early  adult- 
hood or  beyond.  ^ ^ 

Bloom's  chief  Interest  in  this  analysis  lay 
in  identifying  periods  during  whleb  the 
obaraetarlattea  under  stody  were  going 
thiai«ta  relattvsdy  stable  growtb— physical 
gnnrtb,  intaiUgenoa,  aefalavement  moOva^ 
Uon  and  so  on  and  thoae  partoda  la  whiai 
tbm  were  unaubie  and  showed  rapid  change. 
In  considering  all  the  data  that  he  could 
find  reUttng  to  repeated  meaauxes  of  physi- 
cal and  personality  charaetsristfes,  intrtll- 
genoe  aad  a«aileveaient  teat  data,  Bloom  con- 
cluded tbat  tbe  IntiBdncrttnn  of  tba  en- 
vkmnment  as  a  vailabte  makes  a  xxmjf*  dlf- 
f  eienee  in  our  ability  to  predtet  the  mature 
statue  of  a  human  charactertattfi 

Surprisingly  little  attention  has  been 
given  to  measuring  environmental  charac- 
teristics. We  have  been  content  to  take  some- 
thing like  soeto-economlc  stataa  and  say 
that  beeatiae  it  to  aeeorata  in  aome  cases  we 
will  aaatune  tbat  It  la  aor<ira«e  in  all.  Tet  we 
know— absolutely— that  la  la  not  the  eaae.  In 
any  data  that  I  have  ever  collected,  and  I 
bava  happened  to  have  worked  prbnarUy  with 
the  low-income  background  famUles.  the 
varlabUlty  that  we  find  In  aU  of  the  charac- 
teristics that  we  have  measurerl  tends  to  be 
■neater  than  the  variability  from  the  same 
lit,atyeimxiMtb»  from  a  middle  daas  sample. 

I  happen  to  think  that  la  extremely  im- 
portant point.  It  says  that  U  you  are  making 
thta  Judgment  about  what  a  child  might  be 
experiencing  in  a  middle  daas  home  there  is 
a  slight  chance  that  you  wtU  be  a  little  more 
accurate  if  you  guess  that  Is  going  to  be 
right  at  the  mean  or  median  than  you  will 
be  if  you  are  making  that  assumption  on 
the  basis  of  a  leas  prtvUeged  home.  The 
variability  tends  to  be  greater  In  the  latter 
situation. 

We  desperatalv  need  sensiave  measures  m 
this  field  thst  deal  with  the  specific  environ- 
mental characterlatlc  likely  to  influenoe  the 
particular  growth  characteristic  In  wtilch  we 
are  Interested.  In  calling  attention  to  the 
impact  of  the  environment.  Ben  Bloom  sug- 
gested further  that  It  wlU  have  more  im- 
pact on  a  characteristic  at  a  time  when  that 
characteristic  is  tmdergotog  relatively  rapid 
change  than  It  wiU  at  a  point  in  time  when 
reiaUvely  little  change  U  likely. 

A  final  step  in  this  logic  Is  the  realization 
that  staoe  moat  chaiaotertattca  are  perhaps 
changing  moat  r«g>ldly  during  Infancy  and 
early  childhood,  one  might  expect  the  en- 
vironment to  have  Its  greatest  Impact  dur- 
ing the  first  years  of  Ufe.  This  realleatlon 
led  Bloom  to  suggert;  In  his  f  amoue  term  that 
has  now  become  an  avadsm  with  ua  that  In 
regard  to  mtelllgenoa  meaanred  at  age  17, 
about  60  percent  of  the  development  takes 
place  between  conoeptton  and  age  4.  He 
iatU  that  the  statement  has  often  been  mis- 
Interpreted  but  again  the  Impbcatloris  of 
the  analysis  are  very  dear.  If  the  envlpon- 
ment  can  be  assumed  to  have  Ita  greyest 
impact  during  roogbly  tha  first  four  yeara  of 
lUB  f*"  very  careful  attantton  totiM  de- 
velopment of  growth-loatering  waviwaunents 
daring  this  period  Is  ahsolutaly  easenttal. 
Furtherm<ae,  bis  analysis  suggests  that  as 
far  as  education  Is  concerned,  we  may  well 
have  had  emphasia  plaeed  at  the  wrong 
points  in  thno.  Wboeaa  we  have  had  elabo- 
mtB  iijMiliaiiliinii  for  providing  edoeatlan  for 
ffH«r  ctaHdren  In  oar  society,  guidance  for 
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data  ta  glee  earelai  ataantlrei  ta  tba  faealop- 
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eegnttlve  developmaaik. 


THE  ARMY  CAREER  OP  STAN  SMITH 

HOM-onsa  nil 


or  wew 

IM  THE  HOX7SX  OF  BatPBBSKNTATIVXS 
Wedmttdmv,  Autnut  2i,  ItZ 

Mr.  PIKE>  Mr.  SpMker,  I  wkh  to 
preaent  a  rough  chixmnlngy  ot  the  iMst 
year  In  wblfcb  SpwHOM  8tea  Suah. 
allegedly  of  tha  DJB.  Army,  haa  ree«4*«l 
Bfctoi'"  u  tM  intOBstlonad  tomls 
celebrity. 

An  official  letter  from  ttie  Office  01  the 
Secr^dry  of  the  Anay  <latdd  July  7  to 
me  recounts  Stan's  year  In  •  somewbmt 
loftier  tone,  in  jmri.  the  letter  it^es: 

From  June  1971  to  80  Cteto*ar  IVtl, 
SpeelallBt  Bmltb  wna  diraeted  to  pertlelpate 
In  nattonal  aitd  International  teanla  oen- 
petltlon  under  the  auaploea  of  the  U.8.  Davis 
C?up  Oommfttee  In  preparation  for  DarvlaCup 
play.  Following  thla,  he  waa  aMaebad  along 
with  several  ottier  soldier  atMatao  to  tba  V£. 
Army  Recnrtting  Ocmmaad  to  serve  aa  a 
sports  clinician  In  a  nationwide  sports  ^>f^ 
program.  His  duties  required  him  to  travel 
thnni^ioat  the  tJYilted  Btatee  addrearing 
high  school  and  community  groups.  0»  16 
March,  1973,  he  was  ones  again  ordered  to 
the  VM.  Davis  Cup  Team  to  tepieaaat  the 
united  Statea  in  tntemattonal  oumpe*ltlOM. 
now  in  progress. 

I  urge  you  to  compMC  thla  oOctel 
Btatonent  of  July  7  wtth  a  ideapltrtdtinn 
gathered  from  the  daily  eports  p«^b  of 
the  New  York  Timet  that  foUows; 

BaCAPnrnuiTioir 
DAXB  ABB  TOpaasarxwT 
June  1-4,  1971,  in  Paris  lor  French  C^>en 
Tennis  Tournament. 

June  &-ia,  in  Beckenham,  England,  for 
Kent  Grass  Tennis  Totimament. 

June  lft-19.  In  London  for  the  London 
Grass  Tennis  Tournament.  WIim  singles  prU* 

ot  »e90. 

June  21-July  a.  at  1971  Wimbledon  takes 
second  prize  piuee  of  $5,400. 

July  »-8,  in  Baaatad,  Svredea  for  Swedish 
Open  Tennla  Tournament. 

July  13-17,  at  Washington  (D.C.J  Star  In- 
ternational Tennis  Tournament. 

August  4-8,  in  ctnetanatl  tar  tbe  Waatero 
TennU  Tonraaasant  Wina  StagMa.  Share  of 
gaagOdO  parse  not  dladoaad  in  AT  dlapateh. 

Ai«Bae  IS.  upaet  in  ftrat  matab  of  the 
peazM^lsaaia  lAwn  Taaals  caMBoplimshlp  at 
BaasrtiBd.  Pa.  „...   , 

September  l-ld.  at  Tbreat  Hnia.  W.T.  for 
XTS.  Open  cnamplonaMp.  Wins  smglsa  piUie 
of  «18*»  and  •8,008  axpewaaa  Prtw  ""^^ 
go«  ta  Davla  Oop  F«md  la  retam  for  Arwra 
parmlBBtan  ta  let  blm  eonq^ata. 

aapteHbar  18.  diapa  ooit  ef  Oidlfemla 
Tannia  Cbamplanab^p  ia  Saanaiaata. 
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.  3S-SS.  in  LM  Ilmgi1r~  for  Fscifle 

SuMtli  w»  Opmn  TmmH»  TOW.-H— at. 

Ootokar  S-lO.  ta  Ohwlotto,  itX}.  for  OftTli 
Cup  otaaUoBC*  roond. 

Oetotar  3ft,  In  WmaMot.  Bngtand  for  Hft.- 
000  W«BM«r  Opon  TonalB  To<iimMn«nt.  Loom 

oponlnffn**^- 

Novwabar  1-7,  in  StoekboUa.  Swodan  for 
»46,000  BtwWwl^  Opoa  TMinU  ToamMnont. 
Wins  dooblM.  pozM  undotoralnod. 

Nowmbor  3S-37,  In  Btwnoa  AItm.  Ars»n- 
ttn«  for  aontti  ABMrte*n  Opon  Tennis  Tour- 
namMit. 

DaoMnbor  1.  Boutor^  cUsp*tob  from  Lon- 
don nys  Smith  won  Popol  Or«n«l  Prix  o< 
Tennis  On*  pitw  ot  MftjOOO  bMod  on  point 
standing  in  31  intemntlonal  tennU  tourns- 
mente, 

DMsambw  4-13.  in  PmtU  for  »SO.0OO  Pepsi 
Msstws  Oruid  Prix.  Wins  $9,000  second  pUme 
prUs. 

February  11.  In  San  Dla«o.  CsUf ..  for  MO.OOO 
Tntnmstiimsl  Opon  Tennis  Tounuunsnt. 

Petaruaty  14-90,  In  Salisbury,  Md.  for  Ns- 
ttonal  Indoor  Opon  Tennis  Cbsmptonablp. 
Wins  stnslos  prlas  of  tS.OOO. 

FMtmary  23-27.  in  HOw  York  City  for  Clesn 
Air  TouroamKit.  Wins  Bln«le  prlas  of  $4,500 
and  also  takes  doubles  sbare  of  $A00. 

Pabruary  34,  named  co-wlnnsr  of  Martini  & 
Roast  04dd  Baoquet  Award  for  1971.  Donates 
one-baU  share  ol  tnOBO  award  to  California 
charity. 

I^bruary  39-Marcb  5.  In  Hampton.  Va.  for 
U.S.  National  Indoor  Tenuis  Tournament. 
Wins  $9,060  slncle's  prize. 

March  fr-ia.  in  Washington.  D.C.  for  $35.- 
000  International  Tennis  Toumey.  Wins  \m- 
dticlossd   dnglos  prl». 

Hsiili  1%  In  Ktngstoo.  Jamaica  for  Davis 
Cup  naalnnal  Maitoh. 

laarcta  37-41.  In  San  Juan.  POMto  Rkto  for 
Catlbo  HUton  Tennis  Touraamant.  Wins 
$3,599  prlae. 

AprU  11-16.  In  Spain  for  Madrid  Interna- 
tional Tennis  Toumamant. 

April  lS-23.  in  Ftanoe  for  $80XX)0  Nice  In- 
temattoaal  Tennis  Tournament. 

Aprs  2ft-36,  In  Rome  for  Italian  Tennis 
Cbamfikioablp. 

May  ftp-lS,  in  BournMoaoutb.  KngUnd  for 
%tl9javt  Bcttiab  Hardcourt  Tennis  Champion- 
ship. 

Jime  6-19,  in  Mexioo  City  with  Davts  Cup 
Teskm  for  North  American  zone  anal  against 
Mexico. 

Jane  20.  in  England  for  London  Oraas 
Court  Champ tonshlp. 

July  9.  1973.  wins  singles  prize  for  $13,000 
at  1973  Wimbledon. 

Really,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  the  Army? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Th*  UJSJ9.  Thorn,  at  Uie  "Mlatoty  T" 
as  it  l9  fondly  remembered  was  conunis- 
Blooad  April  1.  IMS.  and  served  with  dis- 
tinctlao  dnrlns  World  War  n.  Alter  the 
war  It  was  retired  to  the  Philadelphia 
Reserve  Basin.  Because  time  and  the 
elements  liave  taken  their  toll,  the  Thorn 
is  currently  slated  to  be  towed  to  sea 
and  sunk  during  target  practice.  Thus, 
althou^  msmy  ciew  members  have  ex- 
pressed a  strong  Interest  In  preserving 
the  ship,  the  annual  cost  at  berthing  and 
malntalninK  the  retired  destroyer  would 
be  about  $10,000. 

Thus,  the  event  takes  on  added  signif- 
icance since  there  may  never  be  another 
chance  for  crewmembers  to  go  aboard. 
Consequently.  Mr.  Swenson  and  his  com- 
mittee have  conducted  an  extensive 
search  for  the  members  oi  the  Thorn 
family,  and  it  Is  expected  that  250  people 
will  be  present  for  the  August  25-26 
festivities.  To  Increase  Interest  In  the 
upcoming  event,  the  committee  has  been 
publishing  the  Thorn  Flashback,  which 
prints  letters  from  crewman  fondly  re- 
counting incidents  from  their  life  aboard 
the  "Mighty  T." 

The  Navy,  too.  has  been  cooperating 
with  the  reunion  planners  by  providing 
facilities  for  the  dinner  dance  by  unseal- 
ing and  sprucing  up  the  Thorn,  Itself, 
and  by  making  It  possible  for  returning 
veterans  to  take  small  souvenirs  from  the 
ship. 

As  the  time  for  the  reunion  draws  near, 
I  want  to  recogwilae  the  outetanding  work 
that  Mr.  Swensea  has  done  in  organizing 
the  affair  vaA  send  my  best  wishes  to 
him  Mid  the  rest  of  the  crew,  wtdle  at  the 
same  time  realWng  that  the  greatest 
rewards  are  yet  to  be  rei^Kd  when  the 
returning  sailors  will  be  able  to  renew 
fricBidshlps  and  rekindle  the  memories 
of  the  time  they  spent  aboard  a  proud 
vessel  that  serv  -d  and  fough.  with  dis- 
tinction in  World  War  II. 


AuffVLSt  17,  197^ 


U.SJ3.  "THORN"  REUNION 


HON.  FRED  B.  ROONEY 

or  raMMSTLVAiaA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBBENTATTVEa 

WedweMday.  August  16.  1972 

Mr.  ROONET  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
^Maker,  the  clock  will  be  turned  back 
a  (iuartar  centuzy  next  we^  as  the  for- 
mer carewmMnbers  of  Um  Uj83.  Thorn 
reunite  at  the  PhtlxIrtWiU  Naval  Sta- 
tion aboard  their  mothballert  destroyer. 
What  is  imlque  about  the  event  Is  that 
it  Is  the  first  tlma  that  a  ship  and  its 
crew  will  be  reonited.  Portbermore.  I  am 
particularly  proud  that  one  oi  my  con- 
sUtuents,  Mr  KmS  "Swede"  Swensoo.  is 
chairman  of  Um  reuni«Bi  oomxnlttee  and 
as  his  f eUow  crvwmembers  have  assured 
me.  It  has  bean  his  Initiative,  drive,  and 
persistence  that  has  HMUkecl  the  reunion. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  ORDER  OF  AHEPA 
ON  ITS  50TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  PAUL  S.  SARBANES 

or    MABTLAND 
IN    THE    HOUSE    OP    REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16,  1972 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  in- 
deed a  great  honor  and  a  matter  of  deep 
personal  pleasure  for  me  to  salute  on  the 
occasion  of  its  50th  anniversary  the 
American  Hellenic  Educational  Progres- 
sive Association,  known  with  respect 
througliout  our  Nation  as  the  Order  of 
Ahepa. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  pride  because, 
as  a  Qreek-American  and  as  an  Ahepan, 
I  am  deeply  aware  of  the  significant  con- 
tributions which  the  Order  of  Ahepa 
has  made  to  the  progress  and  growth  of 
America.  The  Order  of  Aiiepa  was 
founded  SO  years  ago  In  Atlanta,  Qa.,  by 
eight  farsighted,  patriotic,  and  civic- 
minded  Oreek-Americans  who  realized 
that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  organization  which  would 
reflect  the  finest  in  the  Oreek  and  Amer- 
ican ideals  of  freedom,  democracy,  good 
citizenship,  and  devotion  to  family  and 


ehureh.  8ine9  tl»i  hktorto  maumt  la 
Atlanta  on  Jvly  at,  IMtt.  AHIPAIi  praiw 
ress  and  aehi«v«tt«nts  have  iiiiiinam 
even  the  boldest  dreams  of  Its  vlstonaty 
founders. 

AHKPA's  programs  and  aettvltles  have 
spanned  two  continants  helping  to 
strengthen  the  historically  dose  ties 
which  have  marked  the  relatkmship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Oreeee.  in 
truth.  Ahapans  have  soooeeded  in  com- 
bining the  best  traditions  of  these  two 
great  nations  whose  histories  have  been 
marked  by  a  dedlcati(»i  to  human  justlee 
and  freedom. 

As  prouo  sons  and  daughters  of  Hellas, 
Ahepans  have  generously  and  often  at 
great  sacrifice  aided  a  tnMdded  Orcees, 
in  time  of  natural  disaster,  national  peril, 
or  philanthropic  need.  At  the  same  time 
the  Order  of  Ahepa  has  been  a  leader 
in  preparing  Oreek-Americans  for  foil 
and  constructive  participation  in  virtu- 
ally every  sphere  of  American  life,  be  It 
in  business,  politics,  education,  labor,  ot 
the  arts.  In  addition,  Ahepans  have 
played  a  major  role  nationally  and  locally 
In  the  establishment  and  support  of  sueli 
Important  Qreek-American  Institutions 
as  the  Qreek  Orthodox  Church,  varlooi 
educational  and  philanthropic  fadlitias 
and  a  host  of  other  important  community 
projects. 

Moflt  importantly,  however,  the 
AHEPA  family,  which  includes  the  auxil- 
iary organizations  of  the  Dau^ters  of 
Penelope,  Msids  of  Athens,  and  Sens  of 
Pericles.  bM  Inoulcatedin  their  members, 
their  famiUae  and.  friends  a  keen  sense  of 
civic  respcmsiblUty  and  patriotism,  a  love 
of  family  and  church  and  a  devotion  to 
democratic  practices  fmd  ideals,  aU  re- 
flected In  a  devotion  to  their  fellowmm 
and  a  dedication  to  a  Just  society.  ABEPA 
has  indeed  reflected  the  finest  precepts 
of  Hellenism,  formulated  by  the  brilliant 
philosophers  and  law-givers  of  ancient 
Greece,  and  carried  forward  by  the  dem- 
ocratic ideals  and  institutions  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  happy  to  report  that 
in  ray  own  State  of  Maryland  there  are 
nine  active  chapters  of  AHEPAN's  and 
that  in  my  own  city  of  Baltimore,  there 
are  two  active  chapters,  Worthlngton 
chapter  No.  30  and  the  Lord  Baltimore 
chapter  No.  364.  I  should  Uke  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  members  of  these  chapters 
by  listing  their  officers  and  home  cities. 
I  know  tliat  my  colleagues  Join  me  In 
wishing  them  and  all  other  AHEPAN's 
continued  good  fwtune  In  their  efforts 
to  carry  on  the  finest  traditions  of  our 
shared  heritage. 

M^MTLAim   AHKPA  LxADiata 

WOSTHINGTOIT  CHAI^KE  NO.  30.  BALTIMORE 

August  A.  Krometia.  President. 
PaiU  Ooooros.  Vice  President. 
Michael  N.  Faarls.  Secrotary. 
Nicholas  Pisttdas.  Treasurer. 

LOBS    BALTIMOBS    CBAPm    »S«,    B*I.TIMO0a 

BasUlos  A.  TrlntlB.  President. 
Nick  OlanakaklB.  Vice  President. 
John  A.  Demetrlades.  Secretary. 
BasU  Lambros,  Treasurer. 

OTBKB   LOCAL  CBAFTOt  OmCOlS 

Constantino  J.  Leanoa.  Pnsldent.  Aa« 
nap<dla. 

EMmltrios  a.  Mandrls,  Seoretary  and  Twae* 
urer,  Annapolis. 

Richard  Diamond,  Piesldsnt,  Cumbertaal. 
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8.  Lamon,  Viae 


itary  aad  Tioao- 
atlvsr 


SUvar 


'^tPrhirlf*  Btamos.  Ouualaiy,  Stiver  Spring. 
tlarlo  VouElkas,  Treasurer,  Silver  Spring. 
Stream  Skamlerti.  FnaMmt.  Beekvllle. 
OBorga  D.  SlitnaMs.  Pi  w>d»i«t.  Hagertown. 
John  CaUaa..  Vkaa  Prestdnit.  Usgirilown. 
Pater  Papantoea.  aocjatnry,  Hbgeratown. 
j(dm  T.  Oonkaa.  Tiaasamr.  Hagexstown. 
Charles    J.    Papnchls,    Prsldsmt,    SUver 

garing. 
Oiris  Potoa,  Vice  President,  SUvar  Spring. 
Stanley     B.     Xena^ta,     Preahlont.     BUvor 

swing. 
AaOiww  Manas,  Vice  PresUont.  Betheeda 
Oaerge  D.  Laaipros.  Secretary,  Cbory  Chase 
Oeerge  lliH"-~"  Tteaaurar.  Silver  Spring. 

tutautr  ifsnoif AX.  omcm 
Dr.  O.  Dlmltrlous  Kouaoullas,  Ahepa  Edu- 
cational Foundation,  Betbeada. 

George  J.  Leber.  National  EzacuUve  Secre- 
tary, Silver  Spring. 

coaaxirr  piaiaajr   vovom  omcsaa 
Socrates  P.  KOutaoiutto,  Trsasm-er.  Ijittrel. 

PAST   KATIOHAX.   UIVICIJU 

Andrew  A.  Pspamlnas.  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
Baltimore. 

Louis  P.  ^lanlatls.  Past  Supreme  Lodge. 
Betbssda. 

J.  William  Holmes,  Past  Supreme  Lodge, 
surer  Spring. 


AHJ  AND  TRADE  WITH  THE  ENEMY 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cALtroKiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdav.  August  16,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most 
despicable  practice  I  have  encountered 
in  my  lifetime  is  that  of  successive  Re- 
publican and  Democrat  administrations 
in  carrying  on  aid  and  trade  with  the 
Communist  nations  which  supply  the 
weapcns  to  kill  our  men  in  Vietnam.  How 
any  Member  of  this  body,  who  supports 
such  action,  can  go  home  and  sleep  with 
a  clear  conscience,  is  ber'ond  my  imder- 
stamling.  Many  of  them  have  sons,  Uke 
mine,  who  some  day  will  serve  in  our 
Armed  Forces  if  they  are  not  already 
Msag  so,  and  may  weH  be  a  target  for 
those  weapons  wtioee  manufacture  we 
make  possible. 

In  Arlington  Cemetery  we  Iteep  a  24- 
hour  watch  over  our  honored  dead,  who 
made  the  supreme  saciiflce  to  defend 
our  country  and  freedom  against  its  foes. 
Their  loved  ones  mourn  them  stm,  and 
win  never  forget  them.  Many  of  these 
dead  would  be  alive  today  if  we  had  not 
done  so  much  to  buUd  up  and  sustain 
the  economy  of  the  Soviet  and  satellite 
"'t'ftnn  for  tiy  last  half-century.  But 
asking  as  the  doUan  roU  in  to  fill  the 
ooOers  of  the  "Ug  money"  men  who  in 
torn  make  many  of  the  largest  coatribu- 
tlons  to  botfti  RepuUleac  and  Democrat 
presidential  candldstes.  those  who  profit 
from  aid  and  trade  with  the  enemy  could 
not  care  less  about  the  cost  in  blaod  paid 
Ih  places  like  Korea  and  Vietnam.  Busi- 
ness and  hypooiey  of  the  highest  order 
must  be  carried  on — as  usual 


For  19  yam.  Aaelaor  C.  Sotton.  re- 
searrfa  ftflowwMIi  tte  Hoover  JtteOtutlQD 
on  Wlir.  Bevolatfan  ud  Fe«oe.  baa  Um 
uaeeii-t^nn  Saetet  teetiimlngy.  Be  baa 
so  far  wvttteo  twe  volumes  oo  "Weetaia 
Tecbnotagr  sad  So^^at  tennflmtn  Dev^ 
opment.''  Taday  he  la  iaeaiiiilliig  a  aom- 
mary  of  Ms  findings  to  the  platfonn 
ettmnlttee  of  the  Republlean  Natfonal 
Convention  in  Miami,  Fla.  Tlili  Is  hli 
shattering  conclusion: 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  SovleS  taohnol- 
ogy.  Almost  all— perhaps  BO  to  M  peraaat— 
csma  directly  or  IndlreoUy  froia  th*  Uatted 
States  and  lU  alUaa.  In  eSeet  the  Unltad 
Stat^  and  the  NATO  oountriaa  have  built 
the  Soviet  Union — Its  Industrial  aad  lU  waliU 
tary  capabUltiee.  Thla  maartve  ouuetruetlon 
job  has  takan  60  years,  tinea  the  Bavotutton 
In  1917.  It  has  been  carried  out  throui^  Uwtm 
and  the  sale  of  planta.  e<|ulpsisnt  and  taoto- 
nical  asslitanna 

The  evMenee  he  presents  in  support 
of  this  concihislon  is  of  the  greatest  Im- 
portance to  every  American  and  cape- 
ciaUy  to  all  who  make  poUcy  here  in 
Washington.  It  is  laapecattee  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  read  what  he  has 
to  say — and  act  aoeordingly. 

Mr.  Sutton  says  that  "this  information 
has  been  blacked  out  by  successive  ad- 
mlnistz^tlons."  I  Intend  to  see  that  It  is 
blacked  out  no  longer.  Simultaneously 
with  placing  it  in  the  CoaoaaaaioHL 
RxcoBD  today,  I  have  released  it  to  the 
Associated  Press  and  United  Press  Intcr- 
nattonal  and  to  major  uewspapeis 
throughout  the  country.  Tttr  once,  let  us 
submerge  our  dICerences  and  unite  on  an 
issue  on  wUch  every  man  of  consdoioe 
and  honor  in  this  coun^  ought  to  be 
able  to  agree.  These  facts  must  not  be 
suppressed  or  ignored  beeaose  of  con- 
cern about  face-saving  or  a  desire  to 
pretend  that  unpleasant  truths  do  not 
exist.  Those  who  fail  to  print  and  pub- 
licize Mr.  Sutton's  evidence  do  so  at  the 
peril  of  the  lif  dilood  of  America. 

Nor  can  it  be  hidden  much  longer  in 
any  case.  This  story  will  become  too  big 
to  kill.  You  remember  the  old  saying 
"murder  will  out."  What  Mr.  Sutton  re- 
ports is  a  very  sophisticated  kind  of 
murder;  the  bodies  involved  are  those 
of  our  own  young  men,  crying  out  from 
their  graves  for  Justice.  The  truth  about 
this  murder  through  trade  wltli  the 
enemy  is  coming  out,  and  it  will  be  heard. 

The  article  follows: 

The  information  that  I  am  going  to  present 
to  you  tonight  Is  luiown  to  the  Administra- 
tion. The  Information  is  probably  not  known 
to  the  Senator  fn»n  South  DaJtota  or  his 
adylsers.  And  in  this  iustanoe  Ignnranoe  may 
be  a  blessing  In  disguise.  I  am  not  a  politi- 
cian. I  am  not  going  to  tell  you  what  you 
want  to  hear.  My  Job  is  to  give  you  facts. 
Whether  you  Uke  or  dlsHke  what  I  say  doesn't 
coneem  tne.  I  am  here  beoause  I  beUere — and 
Congnssman  Asbbraok  beHeres — ^that  the 
AmcrloaB  pnblte  ahoold  have  these  facta. 

I  have  qpeat  taoi  yaan  In  luaeaiBh  on  8ovte« 
tflohnology.  What  It  la— wImS  It  can  do— aad 
particularly  wlwie  It  eamo  Inxn.  I  have  pub- 
lltfMd  a  books  sad  sovezal  artldea  siiniiiila^ 
Ing  the  woKk.  It  was  privately  Unsril.  But 
the  results  have  been  availalda  to  the  Oov- 
emment.  On  Uia  other  hand.  I  hav*  had 
major  dlOeultlea  with  Patta*  Btatea  Oew- 
enunent  oenaorah^i.  X  have  lA  ailwtaa  ta 
teU  you  about  thla  wock.  la  a  tanr 
then  u  no  sacb  tbtag  aa  Sovla* 


<Ui— Uj  ertndaesuy 
■aathellATO 
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toryot  or  i.umIihiHIim  of' 
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f  omatlem  la  stSl 
otbar  iwliliifcaa  of 
raoy.  Why  haa  tha  lUrtory 

SO  yean  c< 
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ussai 

Stasos.  tt 

glvaa  ua  paaoa.  ISke  UBJtad  i 

lag 

easBV  baUt  by  ttaa  Uattad  St 
em  Baaofia.  Svan  sWBn«Br,tlM  ObttMl  1 
apparaatly  wants  to  make  ■■».  tbM  aaaaay 
laaudns  la  tba  burtnaas  ot  being  aa  eaasay. 
Now  »*  this  point  I'vo  prwbahly  kak  soaM  of 
yon.  Wha*  I  have  sakt  Is  cantrarr  to  ovary- 
thing  you've  baaed  tmaa  tha  tnliSlniiliial  elite, 
tha  AaaalnisUatkm.  aad  ttia  liMhiiM  world, 
and  numerous  well  regarded  Sonaton — Jost 
about  evaryone.  Let  ma  bring  yo«  baafc  to 
oarth. 

First  an  autbantlo  statemasit.  Its  aatben- 
Ue  liaoauae  it  was  part  ot  a  tuuimaallrin  be- 
twaan  Btalln  and  W.  Avar^  nasrliiwa  Am- 
bassador Hacrixnaa  has  baea  pimalaeBt  in 
SovteS  trade  since  the  laao-a  and  to  an  out- 
spokaa  sun^orter  of  y««  more  trada.  This  Is 
whafc  AmhasBSrtnr  Hanrtman  raportad  liaek  to 
tha  State  Department  at  the  end  oA  World 
War  U:  "Stalin  paid  trlbuto  to  the  aMlrtanrp 
raadered  by  the  Unltad  Statea  to  Soviet  in- 
dustry before  and  during  tlM  W*r.  Stalin 
said  aheut  two-thirds  of  aU  the  large  Indus- 
trial entaxprlsas  in  tha  Soviet  Union  baa  boMi 
built  with  the  Unltad  Stataa  ha^  or  taehnlcal 
assistanoa."  (he  in  orlgloal*) .  I  repeat:  "tw«»- 
tblrds  of  all  the  large  Industrial  aateiprlsas 
in  the  Soviet  Union  had  bean  built  with  the 
United  States  help  or  taohnlcal  aaststaaos." 
Two-thirds.  Two  out  of  three.  Btalln  caalii 
have  said  that  the  other  ooa-thlrd  at  large 
industrial  entarprlses  were  bnUt  by  firms 
from  Ooanany.  France.  Britain.  Italy,  and  so 
on.  Stalin  oouUl  have  sakl  also  that  the  tank 
plants,  the  aircraft  plants,  tha  expioalve  and 
anununUion  plants  originated  In  tha  United 
Statea.  That  was  June  1M4.  The  maaatve 
tj«.t»T)i«ti  riw«'»p"~  continues  right  down  to 
tha  present  day. 

Now  the  ability  of  tha  Soviet  Union  to 
cseate  any  kind  of  military  marhlite,  to  ship 
mi— '1'^  to  Cuba,  to  supply  anaas  to  Kocth 
Vieteam.  to  supply  arms  for  usa  against 
Israel — an  this  depends  on  Its  domawtte  In- 
dustry. In  the  Soviet  union  about  threa- 
qtmrters  at  the  mnitary  bodgvt  goes  on  pur- 
from  Soltek  faetorfea.  TIi* 
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trloal  wlilnCi  pmiMW.  M>d  ■(>  taeth.  Dm 
aluBlBum.  atMl,  ooppw  wtr*.  mi4  puaip> 
M*  aUo  auid*  Ui  Sovtot  CMPtortas.  In  oUmt 
womU.  tte  Sa»U«  aaitMT  iH*  »t«  i»r» 
and  wmtmMm  txom  amrm  tntturtrr-  tlMn 
i»  «  SovlM  miUtuy-laituMrtal  oompiw 
]it«t  M  tb««  U  an  Ain<r1«»n  mlUtwy  In* 
duatilal  TTTr*-"  Tbto  kind  of  r— ■iwitng 
QMtkM  moat  to  tU*  nnui  in  tta*  stravt. 
Tb«  fannar  in  ir«nin>T  know*  wfa*t  I  me*n. 
TbB  wlwiiin  in  OalUomU  knom  wb»t  I 
nM*n.  Tti*  taxi  dMvw  in  N«w  Tort  knows 
wtukt  I  mMUi.  But  th«  policy  mmlun  in 
WaatilnctoB  do  not  MKMpt  thU  kind  ctf  ccm- 
inan  moat  wonlng.  and  nvw  bare. 

So  let's  tak*  »  look  at  tlM  aorlat  indurtry 
that  proTtdM  tb9  pMru  and  tiM  n>»t«n*la 
for  SoTlM  «nnMwnt«:  tb*  gun«,  tuiks.  mit- 
cimft.  TlM  Sonau  lt»T*  tb«  largwt  iron  and 
st«*l  plant  in  th*  world.  It  w«a  buut  by  Mo- 
Km  Corpontlon.  It  U  a  copy  ol  th*  Unltsd 
gtataa  atacl  plant  in  Gary,  TrMii»rt»  All  So* 
Viet  Uran  and  ataet  tMbnology  oooim  from 
tlM  United  Statoe  and  Its  aUles.  Tb*  Sovleta 
ua*  open  beattbs.  Amarlean  eieetrlc  furnaces, 
AmsTtoan  wide  strip  mlUs.  Sendzlmlr  mills. 
tad  so  on — aU  devsloped  In  the  West  and 
shipped  In  a  peaceful  trade.  The  SovleU  have 
the  largest  tube  and  pip*  mUl  in  Europe — 1 
milium  tons  a  year.  Tba  equipment  Is  Freta- 
Moon.  Salsm,  Aetna  Standard,  Mannesman, 
etc.  Tboee  are  not  Busslan  names.  All  SoTtet 
cvibe  and  pipe-making  technology  comes 
from  tbe  United  Statee  and  lU  allies.  If  you 
know  anyone  in  tbe  apaoe  business,  ask  them 
how  many  miles  of  tubes  and  pipes  go  into 
a  missile.  The  Soviets  have  tbe  largest  mer- 
chant marine  In  the  world — about  6.000 
shlpa.  I  have  tbe  specifications  for  each  ship. 
About  two-thirds  were  built  outside  the  So- 
viet Union.  About  four-fifths  of  the  engines 
fur  these  ships  were  also  built  outside  the 
Soviet  Union. 

There  are  no  ahlp  engines  of  Soviet  design. 
Thoee  built  inside  the  USSR  are  built  with 
for^gn  technical  assistance.  The  Bryansk 
plant  makee  the  largest  marine  dleeels.  In 
IMS  the  Bryansk  plant  made  a  technical 
assistance  agreement  with  Burmelster  ft 
Wain  of  Copenhagen.  Denmark  (a  NATO 
:illy>.  approved  as  peaceful  trade  by  the 
Stat*  Department.  The  ships  that  carried 
Soviet  mlBsUes  to  Cuba  ten  years  ago  used 
these  M^me  Burmelster  and  Wain  engines. 
The  ships  were  In  the  POLTAVA  class.  Some 
have  Danish  englncn  made  In  Denmark  and 
some  have  Danish  engines  made  at  Bryansk 
in  tbe  Soivlet  Union.  About  100  Soviet  ships 
are  used  on  tbe  Haiphong  run  to  carry  So- 
i-iet  weapons  and  supplies  for  Hanoi's  an- 
nual aggreeslon.  I  was  able  to  identify  84 
of  thee*  stalpe.  None  of  the  main  engines  in 
thss*  ships  was  deelgned  and  manufactured 
inside  the  USSR.  AU  the  larger  and  faster 
ressris  on  the  Haiphong  run  were  built  out- 
side the  U88R.  All  shipbuilding  technology 
In  tbe  UBffii  comes  directly  or  indirectly 
from  the  United  States  or  its  NATO  allies. 

Let's  take  one  industry  in  more  detail: 
motor  vehicles.  All  Soviet  automobile,  truck, 
and  engine  technology  comes  from  the 
West:  ofalaflr  the  United  Statee.  In  my  books 
I  have  listed  each  Soviet  plant,  its  equip- 
ment, and  who  supplied  the  equipment.  The 
Soviet  military  has  over  300.000  trucks — all 
from  tbe**  United  States  built  plants.  Up  to 
I  MM)  tHa  largest  motor  vehicle  plant  in  the 
U88B  was  at  Oorkl.  Oorkl  produces  many 
of  the  trucks  American  pilots  see  on  the  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  trail.  Oorkl  produce*  tb*  chassis 
for  th*  OA£-dB  rocket  launcher  \i*ed  agalnat 
lsra*l.  Oorkl  predUM*  tb*  Soviet  )**|>  and 
half  a  doaan  otbar  military  vehicles.  And 
Oorid  wt»  built  by  tb*  Ford  Motor  Oom-' 
pany — a*  paaosCnl  trad*.  In  19M  while  Oorkl 
was  bulUUBg  TTMrttt  to  b*  aa*d  In  Vietnam 
and  Iwasl.  ftnilMr  aqolpBMnt  for  Oorkl  waa 
ordsrad  and  tttppad  tnm  tbe  Unttad  Stataa. 
Also  In  19W  w*  had  tbe  ao-«aUed  "RAT 
deal"— to  build  a  plant  at  Vologofrad  ttira* 
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tlmsa  blnsr  than  Oorkl.  D*an  Rusk  and 
Walt  Boatow  told  Oongr«B  and  tha  Amer- 
lean  poblle  this  was  pcaoaCul  trad* — tb* 
FIAT  aumt  oould  not  produM  military  vebl- 
eiea.  Dont  l*f«  kid  ouiaelTe*.  Any  automo- 
bll*  laaaufaeturlng  jdant  can  produce  mili- 
tary vahldaa.  I  can  sbow  anyone  who  is  in- 
t*r*ated  tb*  t*^nieal  spaclflcation  of  a 
proven  mUltary  vehicle  (with  cross-country 
amiability),  using  the  same  capacity  engln* 
as  th*  Busslan  FIAT  plant  produces.  The 
term  "FIAT  deal"  U  mlsleacUng.  FIAT  In 
Italy  doesn't  make  automobile  manufactur- 
ing equipment — FIAT  plants  in  Italy  have 
United  States  equipment.  FIAT  did  send 
1.000  man  to  Russia  for  erection  of  tbe 
plant — but  over  half,  perhape  well  over  haU, 
of  th*  equipment  came  from  the  United 
States.  From  Oleaaon.  TRW  of  Cleveland, 
and  New  Britain  Machine  Co. 

SO  in  tbe  middle  of  a  war  that  has  kUled 
46.000  Americans  (so  far)  and  countless 
Vietnamese  with  Soviet  weapons  and  sup- 
plies, the  Johnson  Administration  doubles 
Soviet  auto  output.  And  supplied  false  in- 
formation to  Congress  and  ths  Anaerlcan 
public.  FinaUy,  we  get  to  1972  under  Presi- 
dent Nixon. 

The     Soviets     are     receiving     now — today, 
equipment    and   technology   for   the    largest 
heavy  truck  plant  In  the  world:   known  as 
the    Kama    plant.    It    will    produce    100.000 
heavy  ten-ton  trucks  per  year — that's  more 
than  ALL  United  States  manufacturers  put 
together.  This  will  also  be  the  largest  plant 
in  the  world,  period.  It  wUl  occupy  38  square 
mile*.  WUl  the  Kama  truck  plant  have  mili- 
tary piotentlal?  The  Soviets  themselves  have 
answered  this  one.  The  Kama  truck  will  be 
50  percent  more  productive  than  the  ZIL-130 
truck.  Well,  that's  nice,  because  the  ZIL-130 
truck  U  a  standard  Soviet  army  truck.  It's 
used  In  Vietnam  and  tbe  Middle  East.  Who 
built  the  ZIL  plant?  It  was  buUt  by  the  Ar- 
thur J.  Brandt  Company  of  Detroit.  Mich- 
igan. Who's  building  tbe  Kama  truck  plant? 
That's  classifled  'secret"  by  the  Washington 
policy  makers.  I  don't  have  to  tell  you  why. 
The  Soviet  T--54  tank  is  in  Vietnam.  It  -as 
lu  operation  at  Kontum.  AnLoc,  and  Hue  a 
few  weeks  ago.  It  Is  In  use  today  In  Vietnam. 
It   has  been   used  against  Israel.   According 
to  the  tank  handbooks,  the  T  54  has  a  Chris- 
tie type  suspension.  Christie  was  an  Ameri- 
can  inventor.   Where   did   the  Soviets  get   a 
Christie  suspension?   Did  they  steal   It?  No, 
-sir!  They  bought  It.  They  bought  It  from  the 
United  States  Wheel  Track  Laver  Corpora- 
tion.   However,    this    Administration    is    ap- 
parently slightly  more  honest  than  the  previ- 
ous Administration.  Last  December  I  asked 
.\s8lstant  Secretary  Kenneth  Davis  of  Com- 
merce Department  <who  is  a  mechanical  en- 
gineer by  tralniiig)  whether  the  Kama  trucks 
would    have    military   capabUlty.    In   fact.   I 
quoted  one  of  the  dovernments  own  Inter- 
agency  reports.   Mr.  Davis  didn't   bother   to 
answer  It  but  I  did  get  a  letter  from  the  De- 
partment and  It  was  right  to  the  point.  Yes! 
We  know  the  Kama  truck  plant  has  military 
capability,  we  take  this  into  account  when 
we  Issue  export  licenses.  I  passed  these  let- 
ters onto  the  press  and  Congress.  They  were 
published.    Unfortunately    for    my    research 
project,  I  also  had  pending  with  Department 
of   Defense   an   application   for   declassifica- 
tion of  certain  files  about  our  military  assist- 
ance  to   th*   Soviets.   This   application   was 
then  abruptly  denied  by  DOD.  Obviously,  the 
Administration  can't  take  too  much  heat  in 
thi*   kitchen.   It   will  supply  military  tech- 
nology to  tbe  Soviets  but  gets  a  little  up- 
tight  about   the   public   finding   o\it.   I   can 
understand  that. 

Of  ooxwse,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  self- 
coofldenoe  to  admit  you  are  sending  factories 
to  produc*  weapons  and  supplies  to  a  coun- 
try providing  weapons  and  supplies  to  kill 
Amarleans,  Israelis,  and  Vietnamese — m  writ- 
ing. In  an  election  year,  j-et.  Many  pe<^le — 
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as  iBdWdwati    haf  .  

poUola*.  Wbat  bappHM*  IMU.  tf  joa  ai*  M 
Oongraa* — foa  pcobaMy  grt  th* 
put  on  you.  Tb*  OoagnanMOk  wbo 

my  rsaaaveb  nfMHmi  brto  tlta ^ 

Record  suddenly  found  blmaaU  with  prtauty 
opposition.  H*  wont  b*  in  Oongnas  xmtt 
year. 

If  you  axe  In  tb*  aaadamlo  wocld — you  aeoB 
find  it's  OK  to  protest  Unttad  8tat«*  asMst- 
anc*   to  tb*  South   VlHiiaiiH**   but  n*f«, 
never  protest  Unlt*d  Stat**  atalitance  to  tht 
SovleU.  Forget  about  tha  Boaalaa  ^^'*rm\M 
being   p*rs*cut*d — w*  mustn't  say  imUnd 
things  about  the  Soviets.  If  you  preas  for  aa 
esplanatlon,  what  do  tb*y  ttfl  youf  rtmt, 
you  get  the  Fulbrlght  line.  This  is  peaoefvl 
trade.  Th*  Soviete  are  powerful.  They  hav* 
their  own  technology.  It's  a  way  to  bulUI 
friendship.  It's  a  way  to  a  n*«  world  ordir. 
This  is  dsmonstrably  fala*.  Tb*  Sovtot  tanks 
in  AnLoc  are  not  refugees  from  tb*  Pasadena 
Rose  Bowl  Parade.  Tba  "Soviet"  ships  that 
carry   arms  to  Haiphong  ar*  not  jieaoeroL 
They  have  weapons  on  board,  not  flower  chil- 
dren   or   Russian   tourtsts.   Second,   if  you 
dont  buy  that  line  you  are  told,  "The  Soviets 
are   mellowing. "   Tbta  Is  equally  false.  Th* 
idlllng  in   Israel   and  Vietnam  with  Soviet 
weapons  doesn't  suggest  mellowing,  it  sug- 
gests premeditated  genocide.  Today — now— 
the  Soviets  are  readying  more  arms  to  go  to 
Syria.  For  what  purpose?  To  put  in  a  mu*** 
lun?    No   one   has    ever   presented    evldene* 
hard    evidence,    that    trade   leads   to  peae*. 
Why  not?  Because  there  is  no  such  evidsno*. 
It's  an  illusion.  It  is  true  that  peace  leads 
to  trade.  But  that's  not  the  same  thing.  Ton 
first  need  peace,  then  you  trade.  That  does 
not  mean  if  you  trade  you  will  get  peace.  Bat 
that's  too  loiflcal  for  the  Washington  policy 
makers  and  it's  not  what  the  politicians  and 
their  backers  want  anyway.  Trade  with  Ger- 
many doubled  laefMe  World  War  II.  Did  it 
stop  World   War  II?  Trade  with  Japan  in- 
creased  before   World   War   II.   Did   it  stop 
World  War  II 7  What  was  in  this  Oerman  and 
Japanese  trade?  The  same  means  for  war  thst 
we  are  now  supplying  the  SovleU.  The  Japa- 
nese Air  Force  after  1934  depended  on  UxUted 
States  technology.  And  much  of  the  pushing 
for  Soviet  trade  today  comes  from  the  ssms 
groups    that    were    pushing   for   trade   with 
Hitler  and  Tojo  38  years  ago. 

The  Russian  Communist  Party  is  not  mel- 
lowing. Concentration  camps  are  still  there. 
The  mental  hospitals  take  the  overload.  Per- 
secution of  the  BaptisU  continues.  Harase* 
ment  of  Jews  continues,  as  It  did  uadar  th* 
Tsars.  The  only  mellowing  is  when  a  Hani* 
man  and  a  RockfcUer  get  together  with  tk* 
bosses  In  the  Kremlin.  That's  good  for  b«a»- 
less  but  it's  not  mtich  help  if  you  are  a  OX 
at  the  other  end  of  a  SoTlat  rocket  in  Viet* 
nam.  I've  learned  aomotblxtg  about  oiir  mllt- 
tary  assistance  to  the  Soviets.  It's  Just  not 
enough  to  have  the  facts — these  are  Igoond 
by  the  policy  makers.  It's  Just  not  enough  to 
make  a  common  sense  case — tbe  answers  ytm. 
get  defy  reason. 

Only  one  Institution  has  been  clearsigbtsd 
on  this  question.  Prom  the  earlj  iBiOt  !• 
the  present  day  only  one  institution  h«* 
spoken  out.  That  is  tie  AWr-ClO.  Tixm 
Samuel  Oompers  In  1930  down  to  Oaoifi 
Meany  today,  the  major  unions  have  cod* 
sifltently  protested  the  trad*  p<Hlcies  that 
buUt  the  Soviet  Union.  Because  union  mem- 
oers  in  Russia  lost  their  freedom  and  uakai 
members  in  the  United  SUte*  have  died  la 
Korea  and  Vietnam.  The  unions  know— an* 
apparently  care.  No  one  else  cares.  Not  Wash- 
ington. Not  big  business.  Not  th*  BepubUewt: 
Party.  And  100,000  Americana  have  baa*' 
killed  in  Korea  and  Vletnan»— by  our  om» 
technology. 

Tb*  only  response  from  Washington  SM 
the  Nixon  Admlnlstratlcm  Is  th*  effort  ts 
hush  up  the  scandal.  Thee*  are  things  not  ta 
be  talked  about.  And  the  proteaalonal  smoks* 
screen  about  peaceful  trade  continues.  The 
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.j.rti.  fsot— If  you  want  it — Is  that  irre- 
^^H,l-  poUoiea  have  buUt  us  an  enemy 
!gHMintain  that  en«ny  hi  tha  bustneas  of 
SmarU"  rule  and  world  conquest.  And 
ST^aMdy  u  that  intslUgent  paopl*  have 
M^tthe  poUtloal  ooubla-talt  about  world 
"^T  ,  new  world  order  and  meUowlng  8o- 
VwM  I  suggest  that  the  man  In  the  street. 
M^avarage  taxpayer-TOter  thbiks  more  or 
laa  as  I  do.  Tou  do  not  subsidize  an  enemy, 
i^  when  thta  story  gets  out  and  about  In 
fliTumted  Statee,  It's  ^olng  to  translate  into 
.  jhlft  of  votes.  I  havent  met  one  man  in 
tte  street  so  far  (from  New  York  to  (3ali- 
fomla)  who  goes  along  with  a  policy  of  sub- 
rtn«f«t.p  the  klUlng  of  his  fellow  Americans, 
ngpla  are  usually  sttinned  and  disgusted.  It 
jmiif  B  peculUr  kind  of  inteUectual  my- 
-rtf  to  ship  suppllBS  and  technology  to  the 
^titta  when  they  are  Instrumental  In  killing 
Mlov  citizens. 

in»t  about  the  argument  that  trade  will 
ind  to  peace?  WeU,  we've  bad  United  Statee- 
govtet  trade  for  63  years.  The  1st  and  2nd 
VHe-Tear  Plans  were  built  by  American  com- 
paaiaa.  To  continue  a  policy  that  is  a  total 
fiaxat  is  to  gamble  with  the  lives  of  several 
„^iiinn  Americans  and  countless  aUlee.  You 
eant  stoke  up  the  Soviet  mUltary  machine 
at  one  end  and  then  complain  that  the 
other  end  came  t>ack  ir.d  bit  you.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  human  price  for  our  immoral 
policies  is  not  paid  by  the  policy  makers  In 
irashlngton.  The  human  price  Is  paid  by  the 
fsnners,  the  students,  and  working  and  mid- 
dle classes  of  America.  The  citizen  who  pays 
tha  piper  Is  not  calling  the  tune — he  doesn't 
(MB  know  the  name  of  tbe  tune. 

Let  me  summarize  my  conclusions:  One: 
trade  with  the  USSR  was  started  over  SO  years 
■fo  under  President  Woodrow  Wilson  with 
th*  declared  intention  of  mellowing  the 
BoUhevlks.  The  policy  has  been  a  total  and 
eostly  failure.  It  has  proven  to  be  Impracti- 
cal—this  U  what  I  would  expect  from  an  Im- 
morsl  policy.  Two:  we  have  built  ourselves 
an  enemy.  We  keep  that  self -declared  enemy 
la  business.  This  Information  has  been 
blacked  out  by  successive  Administrations. 
MWesdlng  and  untruthful  statements  have 
bam  made  by  the  Executive  Branch  to  Con- 
gnas  and  the  American  people.  Three:  our 
policy  of  subsidizing  self -declared  enemies  Is 
neither  rational  nor  moraL  I  have  drawn  at- 
tootton  to  the  InteUectual  myopia  of  the 
group  that  influences  and  draws  up  foreign 
policy.  Fotir;  the  annual  attacks  in  Vietnam 
and  the  war  in  the  Middle  East  were  made 
possible  only  by  Russian  armaments  and  our 
past  assistance  to  tha  Soviets.  Five:  this 
woild-wide  Soviet  activity  is  consistent  with 
Oommunlst  theory.  Mikhail  Suslov,  the  party 
thaantlclan,  recently  stated  that  the  current 
detente  with  the  United  States  is  temporary. 
Ite  purpose  of  the  detente,  according  to 
Svalov,  13  to  give  the  Soviets  sufficient 
ttrsngth  for  a  renewed  assault  on  tl^  West, 
la  other  words,  when  you've  finished  bulld- 
ing  the  Kama  plant  and  the  trucks  come 
rolUng  off — watch  out  for  another  Vietnam. 
Sic;  internal  Soviet  repression  continues: 
egatnst  Baptists,  against  Jews,  against  na- 
tional groups,  and  against  dissident  aca- 
dinalcs  (like  myself).  Set^en.-  Soviet  technical 
dependence  is  a  powerful  Instrument  for 
world  peace  if  we  want  to  use  It. 

So  far.  It's  been  used  as  an  ald-to-depend- 
«Bt  Soviets  welfare  program.  With  about  as 
much  success  as  the  domestic  welfare  pro- 
gram. Why  should  they  stop  supplying  Hanoi? 
n*  more  they  stoke  up  the  war  the  more 
they  get  from  the  United  States.  One  final 
thought. 

Why  has  the  war  in  Vietnam  continued  for 
foar  long  years  tmder  this  Administration? 
^tth  16,000  killed  under  the  Nixon  Admlnls- 
tnUoQ?  We  can  stop  the  Soviets  and  their 
Maoda  hi  Banol  any  time  we  want  to.  With- 
out using  a  single  gun  or  anything  more  dan- 
gmos  than  a  piece  of  paper  or  a  teleplionie 
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call.  W*  hav*  Sovlst  taehnloal  d^andanoa  as 
an  instraaMBt  ot  world  psaoa.  IHa  most  hu- 
man* vaapon  that  can  ba  oonutvad.  Ws  bav* 
aiwaya  bad  that  option.  W*  tiav*  narar  used 

it. 


VERY  ACCURATE  PREDICTION 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxiifois 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRISBNTATTVES 
Wednesdav,  August  It.  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  pe- 
riodically make  it  a  p<tot  to  go  beck  aiid 
reread  editorial  commentaries  to  check  U 
the  comments  or  predictions  carried  in 
any  specific  editorial  turn  out  to  be  rea- 
sonably accurate  and  appropriate.  This 
morning,  I  rechecked  an  August  7,  1972, 
editorial  in  the  San  Diego  Union  which 
predicted  that  Mr.  Ramsey  Clark  would 
be  subject  to  a  carefully  staged  tour  of 
North  Vietnam  and,  upon  his  return  to 
the  United  States,  he  would  claim  exper- 
tise and  trumpet  his  own  views  in  every 
possible  media  outlet. 

In  Inserting  this  editorial  into  the  Ric- 

oao,  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Members 

to  the  very  accurate  predictlot    of  Mr. 

Clark's  behavior  pattern  that  it  carried: 

OxxTAiN    TawMrrt 

The  planned  visit  to  North  Vietnam  by 
former  Attorcey  General  Ramsey  Clark  will 
follow  a  pattern  as  ingrained  and  predictable 
as  the  program  of  a  computer. 

Like  Jane  Fonda  before  him,  Mr.  Clark  will 
be  taken  to  carefully  selected  and  staged 
damage  areas  at  dikes  that  could  have  been 
accidentally  damaged  by  bombing,  and  per- 
haps to  a  few  civilian  buildings  also  damaged 
by  aerial  warfare. 

In  due  time  he  will  return  to  the  United 
States  of  America  and  take  to  the  stump  as 
the  final  expert  on  bombing  damage  In  North 
Vietnam,  and  the  futility  of  the  war,  report- 
log  the  exception  as  the  fact.  In  doing  so 
he  wlU  deliberately  volunteer  to  be  a  public 
address  system  for  the  Communist  North 
Vietnamese. 

The  objectives  of  the  Communists  are 
plain.  They  seek  to  bring  the  greatest  possi- 
ble political  pressure  to  bear  on  the  presi- 
dential election  In  the  United  States. 

They  also  are  preparing  to  convince  the 
world  that  the  fioodlog  that  will  occur  In  the 
Impeding  monsoon  season  in  North  Viet- 
nam— which  also  happens  annually  with  in- 
tact dikes— is  the  faiUt  of  the  United  States. 
Finally,  they  are  whipping  up  anti-American 
frenzy  among  their  own  people,  who.  even 
now  are  tightening  their  belts  because  of  the 
blockade  of  Haiphong,  by  blaming  the  rloe 
shortage  on  destruction  of  rice  fields. 

At  least  one  has  to  have  a  grudging  ad- 
miration for  the  Communists  for  their  tenac- 
ity. 


TRIBUTE   TO  THE  LATE  FRANK  A. 
PLE6CIA 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

OW   NXW    JXaSXT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATTVES 

Wednesday,  August  16,  1972 

Mr.  HELeroSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Frank 
A.  Plescia,  the  founder  of  the  Lodi. 
NJ.,  Boys'  Club  and  one  of  the  great 
humanitarian  figures  of  our  area,  passed 
away  recently.  Frank  Pleecla's  life  exem- 
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pUfled  the  btldlcal  oomaund  to  love 
thy  neighbor  and  maay  fennerly  under- 
prlTtteged  yoancrtan  are  better  off  to- 
day aa  «  remit  of  bla  guidaace  and  his 
cooeem.  I  Join  vtth  the  cmaaDs  ol  Lodi 
in  mourning  the  death  o(  tbis  great  man, 
and  include  ai  this  pdnt  In  the  R*com> 
a  tribute  to  Fnak.  Plescta  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  Lodi  Messenger. 

The  tribute  follows: 

Thb  UMFoaaxTTAaLS  Fasant  A.  Puscia 
(By  Lawranoe  O.  Toaoano) 

In  my  humble  opinion.  I  slncMraly  feel 
that  upon  the  death  of  tb*  late  beloved. 
Frank  A.  Plaaola,  founder  and  father  of  our 
Bojrs'  Club,  no  greater  man  has  ever  graced 
our  proud  oomninnlty.  This  devoted,  faithful 
n.nri  truly  dedicated  man  has  wall  earned 
tha  evarlastlng  gratitude  and  ramambraace 
of  tbe  enttra  Boya'  Club  family  and  the  peo- 
ple of  Lodl.  In  his  paaalng.  Mr.  Plaacla's 
many  sacrUloaa.  nnaalflahnnaa  and  unfail- 
ing loyalty  for  the  welfare  of  a  boy  baa  left 
Innumerable  reflections  upon  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  the  youth  and  people  In  all  vralks 
of  life. 

In  my  long  aaaoctatlon  with  thla  distin- 
guished and  lovable  man.  I  feel  duly  quali- 
fied to  re-afflrm  Pleaela's  great  patlenoe, 
faith,  zeal  and  enthusiasm  In  tha  great  cause 
of  our  young  boyal  Perhaps  unknown  to 
many  people,  it  waa  loog  before  his  interest 
in  our  Boys'  Olub,  when  be  bsfrlended  'Tours 
Truly'  and  my  young  frtenda  in  aU  of  our 
sports  activities  m  early  1900.  I  remember 
weU  his  glfu  of  baaebaUs  and  giovaa  for  our 
baaebaU  team.  After  each  game  PlaaeU  woud 
aiwaya  lecture  ua  on  good  sportsmanahip  and 
good  behavior. 

It  waa  during  tbeee  early  y*ara  when 
Plescla  organised  the  popular  Boyal  A.C. 
basfbaU  team.  I  was  one  of  tbe  maaoots  who 
chased  all  over  Weatervelt  Plaee  r*oov*rlng 
foul  balls.  I  recall  some  of  the  play***,  8«*ve 
Nebesni,  Charles  Cutitto,  AaUMmy  Oreoo, 
Martin  Bua,  Johnny  Ooulen.  Frank  J. 
Terranella.  Tony  (Raymond)  Sptovlero,  John 
Mfir'^*.  John  Lascari  and  Louis  De  Rosa. 
How  weU  I  remember  the  blttar  rivalry  be- 
tween the  BoyaU  and  the  Eagles  A.C.  in 
their  playoff  series.  I  dont  think  thay  ever 
finished  a  nine  inning  game.  Tboee  ware  the 
days  when  liaaebaU  dominated  all  local 
sports. 

HABOaBIPa  IK  TBI  OBZTTOS 

Frank  Pleaeal  dldnt  develop  hla  intarest  in 
boya — he  waa  bom  with  klndneaa  and  com- 
passion for  all  underprivileged  youngsters. 
He  was  blesaed  with  a  warm  nature  and  just 
consideration  for  all  humanity.  Hia  qwdal 
interests  for  the  w*U-balng  of  the  young 
boys  vras  utmost  in  his  mind  after  ha  ac- 
quired great  experlenoe  when  he  raatdad  in 
a  tough  Ohetto  district  in  New  York  City. 

As  a  young  man,  Pleaoia  Uved  In  New  York 
City's  tough  Tompkins  Square  distrlat.  He 
had  wltneaaed  the  daUy  rival  gang  wars  that 
brought  havoc  and  fear  in  tba  nalghborbood. 
the  bat*  and  preJudlo«a  among  eUinlc  groups 
and  the  endlaaa  crimes  committed  in  the 
streeta.  In  order  to  eeeape  the  eveipreeenoe 
of  violence  and  danger,  he  and  his  two  young 
brothers  found  a  peaceful  sanctuary  in  the 
Tompkins  Square  Boys'  Club.  It  waa  here 
where  Plescla  learned  the  n**d  to  aaaume 
leadership  for  a  youth  organisation  when  he 
came  to  our  borough. 

I  am  taking  the  prtvUag*  to  repeat  some 
early  aooounts  of  Mr.  Pleads  written  several 
year*  ago.  It  was  In  tha  winter  of  1M3  dur- 
ing a  local  ClvU  Dafenwe  OouneU  meeting 
when  ha  aooeptad  to  assume  the  raaponslbU- 
Ity  to  help  organlas  a  Teuth  Activity  OouncU 
(TAG) .  This  raquast  waa  mad*  by  letter  from 
the  UJ9.  ClvU  Dafaoas.  With  a  genuine  father- 
ly interast  Mtd  great  patlenm,  Pleseia  aat  out 
to  xaorult  mamban  for  his  newly  found  or- 
ganlaatkon.  Without  any  avallabla  funds,  be 
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turnsd  his  hoa»  bMoaant  Into  m  clubbouM 
to  gtw  aid  and  alMltv  to  bU  muiy  ant 

Wtth  «IM  loytf  Mili«»iim  of  bto  IomIt  wlf • 
rianw.  naak  iiMlwilwit  vpon  a  ob*  man 
oruaada  to  balp  Ond  a  poaaanant  Imom  for 
our  lone  natlarta<l  fCMUC  boja.  Aftar  aacb 
mattmt  ttoa  yotjn— twrm  aojoyatf  bot  doga  and 
loa  oraam  Mrrad  by  Mra.  PlaeoU.  It  waa  atv- 
eral  months  Utar  In  Hay  1948.  wben  Vnnk 
A.  Plaacia  cbangad  tha  nama  of  ttaa  orgsnlaa- 
tlon  from  the  Youth  AetlTtty  CounoU  and 
piaatad  the  aaad  of  our  paauant  Boys'  Club 
of  Lodll  At  tbla  point  I  wUh  to  remind  the 
Boya'  Club  famUy  that  last  ttaey  forget;  Mrs. 
Vraneaa  Beaela  la  truly  the  Mother  of  the 
Boy**  Club  of  Lodll 

Kow  can  aw  erer  forget  this  lorable  man 
as  ha  roda  down  our  main  streets  In  his 
famlUar  station  wagon,  packed  wtth  smlUug 
and  happy  youngatenl  Within  the  yean,  it 
ha*  baeoine  waU>known  that  to  the  young 
boy,  Frank's  face  always  radiated  with  kind- 
ness and  nnderatandlng  and  be  was  blaesed 
wtth  warm  tendameas.  There  always  eodsted 
a  strong  bond  of  affaction  and  friendship 
betwaau  them.  YSa.  many  of  us  well  remem- 
ber too  that  despite  his  many  bitter  dlsap- 
polntmenta,  idle  promises,  &nanclal  sett>act:s 
and  roadblocks,  his  unahakeable  spirit.  In- 
exhaustible virtues,  faith  and  strong  deter- 
mination to  help  a  boy,  won  for  him  great  ac- 
claim and  tha  admiration  and  gratitude  of 
the  people  of  Lodl. 

BOra'    CLDB    BUXLOXMO 

It  was  about  nftaen  yeara  after  Pleacla 
foondad  the  Boys'  Club  organlaatton  that 
his  long  dream  had  oome  to  peas  with  the 
building  at  tha  first  part  of  the  Boys'  Club 
building  In  l9t/7.  Upon  completion  of  the 
building,  an  elaborate  dedication  program 
waa  brid  with  John  J.  lAttansio.  acting  as 
maatar  of  oaremooles.  On  this  happy  occa- 
sion, naacla  waa  joined  by  many  dignitaries, 
cinb  dlreetan.  happy  youngsters  and  the 
general  public.  A  borowlde  parade  preceded 
the  ceiwBonles. 

QttMmor  Bobert  Meyner  was  the  principal 
speaker  and  he  lauded  Mr.  Plescia  for  his 
many  years  at  self-sacrl&cas,  epic  labors  and 
unaalSati  derotlon  to  help  realize  a  boys  dub 
building  fbr  the  youth  of  the  borough.  Tea, 
on  this  memorable  day,  this  obedient,  illus- 
trious, modest  and  humble,  Frank  A.  Pleacla 
was  the  reclptent  of  deserved  praise  and  glory 
from  a  grateful  people  in  Lodll 

In  1901.  In  recognition  for  bis  outstand- 
ing oontrlbutlon  and  services  rendered  to 
our  Boys'  Club.  Plescia  received  national 
honors  wben  he  was  presented  the  Sliver 
Keystone  Award  from  the  Boys'  Clube  of 
AnMTlea  at  a  dinner  In  his  honor  at  the 
Boys'  Club.  Several  years  later,  he  received 
sev«ral  outstanding  awards  from  local  or- 
ganlaatVtnn  and  was  named  Boys'  Club  Di- 
rector Cmarlttis  by  the  Board  of  Directors.  A 
little  boy  had  no  greater  friend  than  Frank 
A.  Plescia. 

Frank's  work  on  earth  is  done  .  .  .  but  we 
will  always  cherish  Mi  loving  memory.  His 
name  will  always  grn  ?e  the  pages  of  our 
borough's  history.  Hto  greatest  credentials 
on  earth  was  hla  low,  friendship  and  deep 
oatMMm  for  the  "Uttla  boy."  May  the  good 
liai<d  alwaya  raat  his  soul  in  peace  and  in- 
votDs  his  dlvlna  graoa  and  bleaalngs  upon  his 
woftderful  wife  and  family. 


AM   nri'KKVIJtW    WITH  CHIBJ'  JUS- 
TICX  WARRBIf  B.  BDROXR 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  KEATING 


nf  THE  ROTT8B  OF  RBPRBSBIfTAITVBS 

Wadmeadati,  Auguat  16.  197Z 

Mr.  KXATUfQ.  Mr.  Bpe&ker,  the  cur- 
rent teas  of  UJB.  Ifiews  ft  Warid  Beport, 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RElifARKS 

Ausiwt  ai.  1972,  ooDtalD*  ma  eaoeUent  In- 
terftaw  with  Chief  Juatlee  Warren  E. 
Butver,  wimeto  he  wte  forth  taU  views 
on  nuuxy  of  the  problem*  which  now 
beeet  the  Federal  Judlclaiy-  The  Chief 
Justice  also  explores  many  of  the  reme- 
dies which  have  been  proposed  to  cor- 
rect these  problems,  inchidtng  what  may 
be  done  to  insure  a  more  prompt  dispo- 
sition of  criminal  cases. 

When  I  introduced  the  Speedy  Trial 
Act  of  1971  last  November,  I  stated  my 
Arm  conviction  that  bringing  criminal 
defaidants  to  trial  within  60  days  of 
their  arrest  would  represent  a  giant 
stride  forward  in  the  reduction  of  crime 
in  the  United  States.  In  my  Judgment, 
speedier  trials  would  serve  as  a  certain 
deterroice  to  the  commission  ol  other 
crimes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  following 
excerpts  from  the  interview  with  the 
Chief  Justice  in  the  Recoao : 

JwAJcrss:   "Bvx>t  Lxvei.  or  Jttdiciabt" 

Q.  Over  all,  are  the  courts  themselves  try- 
ing to  do  too  much?  Or  are  they  required  to 
do  too  much? 

A.  They  are  certainly  being  c&Ued  on  to  do 
more  than  their  resources  permit.  This  is 
true  from  the  bottom  of  the  pyramid.  In  the 
minor-offense  State  and  local  courts,  right 
straight  up  to  the  Supreme  Court.  With  few 
exceptions,  every  level  of  the  Judiciary  has 
more  work  than  It  can  properly  handle. 

Q.  How  much  has  the  Supreme  Court's 
load   grown   In  recent  years? 

A.  In  10  years  the  docketed  cases  have 
doubled.  More  than  10  years  ago,  Chief  Jus- 
tice [Earl]  Warren  urged  the  American  Law 
Institute  to  conduct  a  study  on  federal  Juris- 
diction, and  I  think  he  would  agree  that  he 
had  less  incentive  than  we  have  now  for 
seeking  relief.  One  measure  of  federal-court 
business  generally  is  the  Suprenxe  Court's 
work.  In  1959,  the  Supreme  Court  had  2.178 
cases  docketed,  and  It  disposed  of  1,822.  In 
1969,  -when  I  came  on  board,  the  load  had 
Increased  to  4.202  cases  docketed,  with  3,500 
dispositions. 

Q.  Has  the  study  asked  for  by  the  former 
Chief  Justice  ever  been  made? 

A.  Yes.  but  It  took  the  American  Law  In- 
stitute more  than  eight  years  to  complete  the 
study,  partly  because  the  instituta  haa  no 
substantial  permanent  staff  and  must  depend 
on  the  volunteer  work  of  lawyers.  Judges  and 
Uw  professors.  The  study  has  been  in  Con- 
gress since  1969. 

Q.  What  would  you  propose  as  a  solution 
to  this  problem? 

A.  I  would  do  away  with  these  three-Judge 
district  courts  completely.  For  any  case  !n 
which  a  constitutional  issue  on  a  State  or  a 
Federal  statute  requires  urgent  decision,  the 
Supreme  Court  may  take  the  case  directly 
and  without  review  Ijy  a  court  of  appeals.  For 
example,  a  reappcotlonment  case  tnvoinng 
an  Impending  election,  in  which  time  is  cru- 
cial, can  reach  the  Supreme  Court  for  an  Im- 
mediate decision. 

Q.  Would  constitutional  questions,  then,  be 
initially  decided  by  a  single  district  Judge? 

A.  Tee.  But  there  is  nothing  unsual  about 
that.  District  judges  in  the  federal  system 
frequently  decide  Important  federal  con- 
stltutitHial  questions  sitting  alone.  They're 
perfectly  capable  of  doing  so. 

Q.  "IVhat  are  the  powers  of  the  Congress  to 
change  or  limit  jurisdiction  of  federal  courts? 

A.  The  Constitution  enumerates  the  <kreas 
of  federal  Jtidiclal  praww  subject  to  "such 
exceptions  and  undw  such  regulations  as 
the  Congress  shaU  make." 

Q.  Can  Congress  limit  jurisdiction  on  a 
specific  case? 

A.  It  can  do  so  on  spedflc  categories  under 
the  clause  I  Just  mentloDed. 
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Q.  Oatuac  taaak.  to  tte  gliik  ot  tttktnx 
court  caaaa,  wbatenr  hsppsaad  to  tha  bi- 
■tltuu  of  Oonrt  ManaaseasBt  ttaat  wu  ut  up 
In  Danver  aonaa  yeara  a^of 

A.  It  baa  proeniid.  It  IsfuaotloBlog  today 

Q.  Wba«  doaa  It  do? 

A.  It  haa  glTsn  87  man  and  woman  an  in- 
tensive, fuU-tlma  training  courts  for  tii 
months.  Of  theaa  graduataa.  M  par  cent  ar* 
now  working  in  flalds  ralated  to  court  man- 
agement. An  additional  4B  art  currently  en- 
rolled in  the  fourth  fl-mooth  program.  About 
160  others,  such  as  clerks  at  courts,  have  re- 
ceived ahorter-tarm  training. 

Q.  Are  moat  of  its  students  lawyersf 

A.  THe  ratio  of  lawyers  has  dropped  from 
almost  one  half  to  one  third,  as  more  om- 
lawyer  court  personnel  have  enrolled. 

Q.  Are  judges  wining  to  reHnqulah  tome 
of  their  administrative  funetlona  to  thase 
aidesT 

A.  When  Judges  become  thoroughly  fa- 
miliar  with  the  potential  of  court  executives, 
they^  not  only  be  willing  but  anxious  to 
have  the  assistance  that  these  people  can  give 
them. 

Q.  Do  these  (graduates  funetloa  more  or  Uss 
as  efficiency  experts  in  the  ooinrts? 

A.  No,  not  at  all.  They  function  orbnarUy 
in  a  managerial  capacity  as  an  assistant  or 
executive  nflteer  to  the  chief  Judge  or  the 
administering  ^udge^-State  or  federal — doing 
many  things  that  now  take  him  away  from 
his  judicial  work. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  what  has 
happened  in  the  federal  system: 

At  the  same  time  that  we  proposed  the 
creation  of  the  Institute  for  Court  Manage- 
ment, we  proposed  that  Congress  erssts  a 
position  of  court  executive  for  each  of  the  1 1 
circuits  and  for  every  district  court — that  is. 
the  trial  court — having  six  or  more  judges. 
That  would  have  been  a  total  of  39  executives. 
Congress  was  somewhat  skeptical  and  created 
the  poaltton  of  ootn^  executive  only  for  each 
at  the  11  circuits,  excluding  the  district-court 
execntlves. 

The  bill  created  a  blue-ribbon  certification 
lx>ard.  This  board  interviewed  129  people 
considered  to  be  well-qualified  out  of  some 
700  applicants.  The  board  certified  52.  of 
whom  28  were  not  lawyers  but  had  man- 
agerial skills  from  private  Industry,  mllltsrv 
service,  or  public  administration. 

Eight  court  executives  have  been  appointed 
by  U.  8.  courts  of  appeals.  So  here  we  nsve 
made  a  start.  However,  the  metropolitan  dis- 
trict courts  also  need  executives. 

Q.  Can  you  tell  aboirt  some  other  ideas 
you've  been  working  on? 

A.  We  now  have  an  intensive  two-week 
seminar  for  new  judges  at  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center.  Whenevw  we  get  35  (xr  30  new 
federal  judges  onboard,  we  bring  them  Into 
Washington  for  two  weeks. 

The  assumption  has  been  for  several  hun- 
dred yesjs  that  every  lawyer  was  automatl- 
cfklly  qualified  to  be  a  judge.  If  that  was  ever 
true.  It  is  not  so  any  longer.  He  is — ooe 
would  hope — qualified  to  t>eoome  a  Judge, 
but  not  every  person  appointed  is  Immedi- 
ately qualified  to  step  right  In  and  perform 
the  function.  I  think  It  Is  now  widely  rec- 
ognized that  even  very  experienced  lawyers 
need  some  epteiai  training  to  adapt  prior 
legal  experlMice  and  skills  to  the  bench.  The 
State  courts  have  been  far  ahead  of  the  fed- 
eral system  In  this  respect,  wtth  their  vol- 
untary assoelattoa.  the  National  OoUeg*  of 
Trial  Jxidgea  at  Reno.  Nev.,  \HilA  was  estab- 
lished eight  or  nine  years  ago. 

Another  example  of  the  leadarshlp  of  State 
courts  Is  found  m  the  matter  of  using  court 
executives.  This  conception  bad  already  been 
tested  In  the  States  and  had  baen  uaad  for 
years  In  States,  notably  Haw  Jersey,  N«w 
York  and  California.  I  mlf^  say,  too,  that 
most  of  the  gradnatsa  of  tha  ~nstnut«  of 
Court  Manacemant  have  gona  mto  Mm  State 
systama.  Ther  hav«  baan  anatebed  up  !»• 
mediately. 
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i,s«unMa  FmoM  "WMmt-mxni  cowara" 
o.  What  elaa  OMi  ha  dona  to  ellmlnata  or 
jJSaet  drtays  that  dr*«  out  trials  intarmln- 

'*^Btar«ng  from  tha  praealso  that  tha  func- 
a«^f  the  oourts  U  to  deliver  the  beat 
ooijlty  of  juatlee  at  the  least  cost  and  in  the 
Skorteet  time,  we  have  been  conducting 
iluiUM  to  Identify  what  are  tha  slgnlflcMit 
dukracteristics  of  the  best-run  oourts— where 
OM  set  their  cases  tried  promptly,  their  ap- 
neas reviewed  promptly,  and  where  the  dis- 
^o^lon  rate  U  high.  This  has  been  done 
brfedetal  Judges  themselvee. 

The  effort  is  to  try  to  get  all  the  courts 
m.  the  federal  system  to  begin  adoptmg  these 
obsracterlstlcs.  One,  for  example.  Is  the  "In- 
dividual calendar"  system,  so  that,  instead  of 
having  one  great  pool  from  which  cases  are 
MTceled  indlviduaUy  to  judges  as  tbey  finish 
tte  prior  case,  a  court  with  10  Judgea  and 
XOOO  cases  wlU  asalgn  300  cases  by  name 
lid  number  to  each  Judge.  Theae  cases  then 
become  his  responsibility,  and  everything  re- 
lating to  a  case  must  go  to  him. 

I  can  lUustrate  the  significance  of  this 
bv  recalling  that  when  I  sat  on  the  Court  of 
Appeals  I  for  the  District  of  Columbia),  it 
^^Ta  common  thing  to  review  a  file  two 
laches  thick  and  find  that  6  to  14  Judges 
bad  signed  various  orders,  and  reading  the 
transcript  you  would  see  that  each  Judge  had 
to  famUlarlze  himself  with  the  case  before 
be  could  act  on  motions  unless  they  were 
itBiply  postponements. 

The  individual  calendar  requires  that  all 
matters  on  a  case  be  handled  by  a  single 
judge.  It  focuses  the  reeponslblUty  on  that 
<me  man.  If  he  has  the  misfortune  of  getting 
an  antitrust  case  which  takes  two  months 
to  try,  sometime  before  the  end  of  the  year 
there  has  to  be  a  reshuffling  of  hla  assign- 
ments,  and  some  untried  cases  are  given  to 
other  judges. 

Another  way  to  help  speed  trial  and  ap- 
pellate procedures  is  a  pooling  of  all  the 
court  reporters,  making  them  avaUable  for 
courtroom  work  when  they  do  not  have 
transcripts  to  prepare  for  appeals,  but  reliev- 
ing them  from  trials  when  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so  in  order  not  to  delay  appeals  for 
want  of  the  record.  District  Judges  have 
made  great  improvements  in  this  respect. 

Q.  We  have  read  of  something  called  the 
"omnibus  hearing."  What  is  that? 

A.  That  is  also  called  the  single-hearing 
procedure.  A  ntunber  of  Innovative  district 
Judges  have  evolved  a  procedure  by  which 
the  Judge,  particularly  in  a  criminal  case, 
directs  that  all  pretrial  motions  must  be 
made  by  a  fixed  date,  after  which  the  court 
will  entertain  no  additional  motions  except 
for  smne  new,  tmexpected  development. 
Q.  Such  as  newly  discovered  evidence? 
A.  Tes,  that  could  be  one  development. 
Otherwise,  however,  all  motions  for  disclosure 
of  evidence,  for  suppression  of  evidence,  are 
waived.  This  precludes  delaying'  trial  by  a 
series  of  dllatcvy  motions  and  hearings. 

Q.  How  much  can  measures  such  as  these 
speed  up  courtroom  Jvistice? 

A.  In  one  of  the  State  courts  In  New  York 
City,  studies  show  they  have  cut  the  back- 
log 58  per  cent  by  steps  of  tha  kinds  I'm 
talking  about  here,  plus  some  others. 

pakoij:  smrATtow:    "dbbpikate" 
Q.  Are  you  as  concerned  as  you  have  been 
In  the  past  by  the  state  of  correctional  Insti- 
tutions in  this  country? 

A.  Yes.  As  you  may  know,  one  of  my  first 
steps  at  Chief  Justice  vras  to  urge  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  to  create  a  Commission 
on  Corrections  to  look  at  the  whole  opera- 
tion ot  the  prison  systems  of  the  country. 

The  association  promptly  created  a  Com- 
mission on  Correetloaal  Faculties  and  Serv- 
loes  which  U  doing  ^ome  very  important 
work.  For  exanq>le.  one  project  is  davalop- 
lag  a  system  of  part-time  auxiliary  prohe- 
tkm  oflloers  to  aaalst  tba  State  and  f  ednal 


orotatlon  sjratam.  Tliara  la,  aa  yo« 

a  daaMrata  ahortafa  ol  psebatloit  aad  paroia 


Q.  Too  UH  tba  tarm  •dasparata."  Can  you 
enlanaaoatbatt 
A.  We  probably  have  no  mora  than  ooa  thtod 

ot  what  w«  naed  m  tba  f  adaral  aystem.  and 
tytim  Is  vary  crucial  in  tha  whole  spaotrum 
ot  criminal  Justice.  You  have  read  time  and 
again  that  men  on  probation  and  on  parole 
ais  committing  additional  crimaa.  Tbars  have 
been  situations  where  a  man.  by  the  time  be 
came  to  trial,  bad  three  or  four  other  indict- 
mants  waiting  for  him — each  ol  the  charged 
crimes  allagedly  committed  while  ha  was  on 
probation  or  on  parole,  and  before  paroia 
was  revoked. 

Now,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  pres- 
enoe  of  a  parole  oflloer  would  stop  this,  but 
the  grim  fact  U  that  probation  and  parole 
officers  are  so  overburdened  that  they  aren't 
able  to  perform  the  function  of  counseling, 
helping  these  feUows  get  Joba,  keeping  them 
away  from  the  negative  environments  that 
get  them  back  Into  trouble.  A  probation 
officer  with  160  parolees  and  probationers  to 
supervlae  Is  reaUy  not  supervising  any  of 
them — or  only  a  few — effectively,  and  the 
whole  function  of  parole  ^nd  probation  be- 
comes undermined. 

Many  federal  district  judges  have  told  me 
they  are  sending  convicted  offenders  to  insti- 
tutions Instead  of  placing  tbem  on  probation 
because  the  Judge  has  t)«fore  him  the  figures 
of  how  many  cases  each  probation  officer  in 
his  district  is  charged  with.  That  figure  Is  so 
high  the  Judge  decides  that  there  will  not  be 
any  realistic  supervision.  I  have  no  first-hand 
inf  onnation  about  what  goes  on  In  the  minds 
of  parole-board  members,  l,s  I  do  of  what 
goes  on  in  the  minds  of  some  federal  judges. 
but  I  would  not  t»e  surprised  if  parole  boards 
are  Inflxienced  by  knowledge  tbat  parole 
supervision  also  Is  totally  inadequate.  It  is 
entirely  possible — even  likely — that  parole 
lx>ards  deny  parole  In  marginal  cases  because 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  supervision  of  pa- 
rolees. 

Q.  Where  It  Is  adequate,  do  you  have  con- 
fidence In  the  parole  system  as  a  means  of 
rehabUltatmg  released  criminals? 

A.  The  truth  is  that  we  do  not  really  know, 
but  I  do  know  that  without  supervision  there 
Is  no  chance  of  really  restoring  most  of  these 
people.  With  supervision  and  careful  setoc- 
tlon  ol  people  for  probation  and  parole,  there 
U  some  chance.  What  are  the  alternatives? 
Put  every  offender  In  jail,  and  throw  the  key 
away?  We  know  this  has  been  a  total  faUure. 
We  are  beginning  to  see  tbat  tbe  processes 
for  deciding  who  is  to  be  confined  and  who 
Is  to  be  on  probation  and  parole  are  very 
faulty  and  Inadequate. 

BACK    or    THE    PBISON    SIOTB 

Q.  We're  now  having  a  rash  of  prison  riots 
and  a  lot  of  disorder  in  the  penal  system. 
Why? 

A.  WeU,  there  are  probably  many  causes, 
and  I'm  not  professionally  qualified  to  un- 
derstand what  they  are,  even  though  I  have 
visited  many  penal  institutions  of  various 
kinds  in  this  country  and  in  Europe  for  the 
last  17  years  on  a  fairly  regular  basts,  and 
I've  kept  in  very  close  touch  with  experts  in 
correction. 

One  of  the  major  problems  of  unrest  and 
discover  within  the  institutions  Is  the  f  aUure 
to  have  constructive  programs  not  only  to 
keep  the  inmates  occupied,  as  people  are  in 
normal  working  life,  but  to  at  least  give  them 
some  hope  tbat  they  are  learning  something 
tbey  can  market  on  the  outside  when  they're 
released. 

Q.  Do  you  mean  vocational  training? 

A.  Yes — vocational  training  and  educa- 
tional training  of  every  kind.  That's  rolnwlng 
in  the  vast  majority  of  penal  systems. 

The  second  thing  that  brings  on  trouble  Is 
the  envlronmsnt  of  the  prison  itself.  I  know 
of  one  prison  that  was  buUt  In  1839  to  bouae 
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700  or  aeo  prtaoMra.  with  e^la  that  are  ap- 
iwiiiliiMHaly  SH  faat  wMa  tir  *  tMt  la  4vth. 
Whan  I  isM  vliMsd  it.  it  had  l,a0O  or  l.'TOO 
priaonan,  two  nato  la  tbe  oaU  bulls  more 
than  IM  jtaw  tt»  ttm  one  nwn  wWh  one 
bunk  on  top  o<  tba  ottaar.  Ihla  altuaSlon  can't 
have  anythlac  bvt  a  daatruattra  affaet  on 
people.  Wban  you  baar  In  mind  that  Eaoat  of 
tba  inmattf  aw  youngar  vatm — an  aaormous 
numbar  ot  tham  are  taatwaan  18  and  3ft— not 
to  provide  recreational  faeUltlaa  so  tbay  can 
burn  off  their  exceaa  energy  U  aaking  for 
trouble. 

A  third  factor  that  I'm  far  lass  able  to 
evaluate  U  that  with  taiavtalon  seta  \u  aU 
of  theae  institutions.  It  U  not  aurprlalag  that 
a  prison  riot  In  one  State  or  one  ctty  trlcgers 
a  prtaon  riot  In  another  place  within  the 
reach  of  televlston.  I  dont  suggest  that  TV 
seu  ba  removed  but  tb»it  tbe  conditions  be 
changed — and  swiftly. 

Q.  In  a  lot  of  these  casss.  Inmataa  now  de- 
mand the  right  to  negotiate  their  grlavances 
with  tbe  authorities.  Does  a  felon  have  clvU 
rlghU? 

A.  I  would  not  be  wlUlng  to  say  that  a 
felon  loaea  aU  rights,  but  I  dont  think  tbat 
Is  the  Issue.  Ptor  ma.  ooounon  sanae  dictates 
that  whether  we  call  It  nagottatlng  or  "pro- 
viding avenues  for  articulating  grievances 
and  complalnto,"  that  Is  what  muat  coma. 

There  is  a  parallel  in  tbe  history  of  em- 
ployer-employee relations.  Uore  than  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  BurofM.  beginning  largely 
in  Oermany,  they  developed  grievance  pro- 
cedures within  factories,  so  that  Hafore  there 
was  a  blowup  people  had  an  opportunity  to 
be  heard.  This  is  a  keystone  in  all  mass  hu- 
man relationa.  We  all  want  to  be  heard. 

I  think  correctional  Institutions  should 
have  an  established  grievance  procedtire.  I 
wouldn't  put  that  on  the  level  of  negotiat- 
ing. I  do  not  think  society  negotiates  with 
priacmers  In  that  sense,  but  society  should 
provide  a  mechanism  where  the  complaints, 
real  or  fancied,  of  prisoners  can  be  heard. 
And  In  the  process  of  being  heard,  most  of 
the  complainu  will  "wash  out."  If  they  dont 
they  should  be  closely  examined  by  prison 
administrations. 

Q.  How  important  are  prisons  as  a  deter- 
rent to  crime? 

A  It  is  possible  that  the  idea  of  imprison- 
ment as  a  punishment  and  significant  deter- 
rence to  crime  has  been  overrated.  At  least  it 
has  been  placed  in  the  wrong  order  In  re- 
laUon  to  the  deterrent  effect  of  the  prospect 
of  being  caught  in  the  first  place,  and  belnp 
properly  tried  and  convicted  m  the  second 
stage. 

Wben  you  look  at  the  figures,  it  is  a  dismal 
statistical  fact,  widely  accepted  both  by  pro- 
fessional experts  and  In  the  criminal  com- 
munity, that  there  Is  probably  only  about  1 
chance  out  of  6  that  an  offender  wlU  get 
caught  In  the  first  place.  Some  of  the  figures 
would  Indicate  even  less  risk.  Of  those  who 
are  caught,  there  U  to  turn  lass  than  1 
chance  In  6  that  they  wlU  be  convicted  and 
piinlsbed.  Even  where  tbat  happens,  the 
proceas  Is  so  drawn  out  that  tbe  deterrent 
Impact  of  the  conviction  Is  dissipated  or  lost. 
Q.  Have  the  new  and  relaxed  ball  provi- 
sions affected  this? 

A.  I  think  we  must  concede  that  releasing 
vlrtuaUy  all  defendants  pending  trial  and 
providing  free  counsel  for  everyone  tends  to 
keep  trials  from  occurring  promptly.  This 
is  why  delay  In  criminal  trials  U  so  damag- 
ing If  we  could  see  to  it  that  every  person 
arrested  wovUd  be  brought  to  trial  within  six 
weeks  or  00  days,  you  would  see  a  downturn 
in  crima,  U  for  no  other  reason  than  you'd 
have  these  people  off  the  street  tbat  much 
sooner  and  tbe  swtftnaas  of  society's  response 
would  ItsaU  have  a  daterrent  impact. 

Q.  Havant  you  raoanUy  suggeatad  a  fed- 
eral authority  to  Improra  Juatloe? 

A.  At  tha  Amarlean  Iaw  Institute  this  year 
in  tha  traditional  waloomlng  speech  fran  the 
Chief  JtMUce.  I  tirged  that  vre  ttike  action 
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cocniMmM*  ttOmnt  progma  ft*  ^  fJ]**^ 
of  Matte*  tB  tti«  mvmtrj.  9ta*»  »nd  (Mtonl. 

Q  Do«"t  Jortlo*  D»iwuua»nt  pmati  to 
StatM  Md  ti«n«"™*"—  ftir  biw  •nforemnMit 
carry  «»a<  tMi  fnaetleBt 

A.  Tw.  kot  IB  »  TOTT  Qmlted  altboogb  an 
important  w»y.  The  Jiiatlc*  D»pwtiB«»f» 
LawKiifore«B»(  AMtotanc*  Admtt^rtftlon 
(LBAA)  !!••  ■«•*»  grant*  »•  poUoa  depart- 
manta  fcr  tlM  tealBlnc  «*  poUceman,  for  two- 
way  ladlea  and  men  automobOaa.  battar 
training,  and  tbat  aort  of  tblag.  1»  baa  atao 
mada  aoma  granta  to  Btata  coorts.  But  tbla 
Is  a  ymj.  f9T7  aoMUl  atap  In  nlattMt  to  tha 
problam. 

Tba  80  8tat«a  hava  no  Bnarhanhmi  axcept 
tbe  raeantly  erawtad  Hatlooal  Canter  for  Stata 
Cotsta.  to  fnactton  In  maattng  wbat  ia  a 
problem  '>~"'~>"  to  aU  of  tbam.  Wbat  they 
aaad  Is  mora  laaourcaa — meD«y  and  central 
facintiaa  Tba  b«w  eantar  proTldea  something 
eomparabla  to  tba  Cotmell  of  Stata  OoTem- 
manta  w*'  tba  Cenfarenea  of  OeremorB,  but 
tbay  naad  ftmdi  that  tba  States  aeam  un- 
abla  to  ptoTlda. 

Wbat  w«  gennlnalT  naed  is  some  central  or 
natleiMl  fa^Uty  to  deal  with  the  needs  of  tha 
jodlelal  aratama  on  a  long-range  and  com- 
piabanai^e  basis,  rather  than  piecemeal  and 
short  term. 


EXPERIMENTAL  EDUCATION  AT 
HOLT  CR06S 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 

or   MASSACH-USSTTS 
m  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVBS 

Wedneadav.  Aiiguat  IS.  1972 


Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
past  18  Twnntb*  several  outstanding  stu- 
dents at  Holy  Cross  College  In  Worces- 
ter, Mass..  have  spent  a  semester  work- 
ing as  Interns  in  my  congieaskmal  offlces. 

My  staff  and  I  have  benefited  much 
from  the  eonseientknis  efforts  of  these 
Toong  men.  and  I  am  very  pleased  that 
another  Holy  Cross  student  wiU  be  with 
US  this  faU. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcobo 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Holy 
Creas  Quarterly  for  spring  1972,  by  the 
dlreetw  et  tbe  Center  of  Experimental 
Stadia  at  Holy  Cross.  Dr.  Phyllis  Kdler. 
I  eocgratolate  Dr.  Keller  and  her  asso- 
ciates on  this  ezcelleat  program. 

The  article  follows : 

BsvsananrtAi.  Kdocatioh  at  Holt  Cboss 
(By  Phyllis  Kaner) 

Tba  ao-caHad  "crlsiB  of  higher  education 
tn  ABMrtca**  la  fundamentally  damographlc. 
In  tba  aftermath  of  World  War  n  American 
iiillagas  and  unhrarsttlss  ware  transformed 
by  tba  avar  tacoadantng  baaa  of  population 
that  they  were  caUed  upon  to  serve.  In  the 
first  round  of  democratlsatlon,  the  issue  was 
equality  of  opnortxxnlty  to  secure  a  c<AIage 
education.  Nav  grrraps  in  tba  population 
wet*  tnvltad  to  eompata— against  a  rlgM  and 
tnllaxlbla  sat  of  standards — (or  tba  social, 
tntaUaetual.  and  auMMmita  lawaads  tba*  their 
talents  might  earn.  Ttota  the  ona  axtrame 
of  amphsMs  upon  acUaramcnt.  blgtaar  edu- 
cation has  moTad.  to  tba  last  dacads.  to  tbe 
other  wctiwma  of  ampharrti  upon  ssetlptton: 
tha  Issue  ts  now  wbatbar  a  coQiga  degree  is 
a  eonstttutlonal  right.  In  reaponaa  to  power- 
ful prMsure*.  tba  deflslttons  and  standards 


of  SLadsmln  work  have  ineyWaMy  ylsbna  to 
tbe  MMtety  ot  UHaiaata  and  abOmsa  that 
ehaneterlaa  a  rastly  expanded  popotatlen 
at  eligible  jwlfc.  lb  1971  abovt  U%  of  tba 

aDProprlata  aga  group  attended  inatttutKms 
atToi^m  ttmntam:  pmleettoiie  indleata  that 
the  number  wfll  nach  70%  m  MdO. 

TWO  distlngtdahad  American  scbdara 
(Oaear  and  Mary  Handlln.  Fmeing  Ufe, 
AUanttc-Uttla  Brown.  1971)  argue  p«"- 
suastrely  that  American  \mlversttlee  have 
always  been  tbe  product  of  a  bargain  struck 
between  scholan  and  society:  for  the 
scholars,  freedom  to  pursue  Ideas  for  their 
own  sake:  for  society,  a  set  of  instltuUons 
that  will  responsibly  sxarclse  authority  over 
the  Intellectual  and  morsU  development  of 
the  young.  Our  cxirrent  erlsU  U  perhaps 
nothing  leas  or  more  than  an  agonlalng  and 
uncertain  struggle  to  find  tha  right  tm-ms 
for  a  new  bargain  among  a  fresh  and  .tlgnlf- 
tcantly  altered  set  of  negotiators. 

There  can  be  no  mlstafclng  tbe  national 
problem  before  us:  huge  numbers  of  a 
heterogeneous  population  of  young  oe-jple — 
heterogeneous  in  values,  attitudes  and 
abiutlea — are  going  and  wUl  contmue  to  go 
to  coUege  and  no  degree  of  resolution  will 
make  the  older  academic  structure*  serve 
them  all.  The  "new  movement"  In  ^duca- 
Uon.  like  Its  experimental  forebears  dating 
back  to  tha  nineteenth  century,  articulates 
an  urgent  social  demand  that  the  forms  and 
content  of  higher  education  demonstrate 
utility  (I.e.,  relevance)  for  the  Uvea  of  an 
extraordinarily  diverse  group  of  young 
people. 

Catholic  schools  such  as  Holy  Croe-j  are 
doubly  buffeted  by  the  winds  of  :;hange,  for 
they  must  meet  the  challenge  of  hetero- 
geneity both  in  their  religious  and  their  aca- 
demic aspects.  In  the  early  1960's.  Holy  Cross 
maintained  a  relatively  Inflexible  curriculum 
rooted  In  tbe  traditions  of  Jesuit  education. 
Priests  presided  In  dormitory  corridors  as 
counsellors  and  as  enforcers  of  a  set  of 
moral  standards  which  the  community 
(however  much  it  may  have  chafed)  en- 
dorsed Ln  the  deepest  receoseo  of  Its  con- 
science. In  the  classroom,  men  of  learning 
and  wisdom  taught  young  American 
Catholics  to  appreciate  the  richness  of  their 
cultural  heritage.  Now.  a  decade  later,  the 
college  would  b*  unrecognizable  to  the  men 
who  Uved  here  a  short  time  ago.  The  youtlia 
In  the  dormitories  govern  themaelvea — often 
badly.  In  the  daasrooms  students  and  faculty 
struggle  to  find  a  common  language  with 
which  to  address  tbe  task  of  aj^reciatlon  and 
understanding. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  rears  Holy 
Croes  has  moved  dramatically — not  to 
abandon  or  diverge  from  Its  essential  valuer 
and  perspectivee — but  to  modify  and  adapt 
its  heritage  to  new  conditions.  Symb-sllc  of 
these  adaptations  is  the  Office  of  Special 
Studies  which  combines  a  traditional  Honors 
Program  (representing  commitment  to  the 
older  academic  mM**"  of  education  for  the 
gifted)  with  the  new  Center  for  S^eri- 
mental  Studies,  now  in  its  first  year  and 
committed  to  finding  alternative  models  and 
flexible  procedures  that  wlU  encourage  the 
intellectual  gtrowth  of  all  students.  Estab- 
lished In  the  spring  of  1971  and  funded  in 
part  by  a  gift  from  that  year's  sanlor  class, 
tha  Center  is  BtAj  Cross'  newest  program  and 
one  that  provides  a  good  perspective  of  the 
problems  and  possibilities  of  ths  college's 
present  situation. 

Tha  Center  for  Experimental  Studies  has 
lour  'itT"'^ *■'""*  First,  It  provides  opportu- 
nities for  students  to  study  for  a  semester 
or  a  year  at  selected  institutions  In  Canada 
m.T,i\  the  United  States  wher*  some  special 
educational  advantage  or  cultural  enrich- 
ment can  b*  gained.  Exchange  arrangements 
with  a  small  number  of  schools  may  permit 
a  Holy  Croaa  student  to  study  In  Montrsal, 
Toronto,  Vancouver.  Los  Angeles.  Chicago  or 
New  York,  while  a  student  from  a  sister  In- 


stltvtkm  In  on*  oC  SBoae  attlaa  anf  ooma  to 
jSoAy  eras  «a  take  bia  pMms. 
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and  to  Implement  tndtvlduaUy  design  ad  pK>> 
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its  have  dUmiapmA  "majecs"  in 

urban  aOalia,  American  studies,  theater  aru 
and  dramatle  Ufearafeur*.  and  educational  psy- 
ebology. 

Tbe   third   ebarga  of   the   Center   is  the 
devatotMBent   of    Innovative    or   experimen- 
tal   courses.     Primarily     aamlnar-diacuaslon 
groups,  these  "ooanaa"  a>*  op*n  to  uppar- 
rlaaemir"  and  llm1*»<»  In  enrtdlment  to  ap- 
proximately fifteen  students,  la.  tb*  taU  of 
1971.  the  Canter  offered  a  cooxae.  "War  and 
the  Christian  Conedence,"  wbii^  featured 
weekly  vialta  by  ontslde  leoturats  skilled  in 
tbe   history,   tbecdogy  or  piditlca  cd  peace- 
making from  a  diafelnetlvely  Gbrlstlan  per- 
spective.  Bach   speaker  addressed  an  open 
puUle  meeting  and  later  met  ^vately  with 
students  registered  In  tbe  oouzoe.  Blx  faetdty 
members  from  different  departments  volun- 
teered to  organlaa  a  second  seminar  to  ex- 
amine tbe  ecology  eriala  from  tbe  perspective 
of     various    dlsdpUnes.     A    third    afferliig 
brought  a  member  at  the  ICodam  Language 
Department  together  wltb  a  member  of  the 
Bngllab  department  to  rtlimias  tba  novel  In 
eighteenth  century  France  and  Bngland.  In 
tbe  spring  term,  a  seminar  on  legal  reaaon- 
ing  taught  by  a  I^ofeasor  from  the  Harvard 
Law  School  and  designed  primarily  for  stu- 
dents plaimlng  careers  In  fields  other  than 
the  law,  attracted  a  huge  ninnber  of  appll- 
eants;  a  seminar  on  "The  Urban  Dilemma," 
directed  by  tbe  Dean  at  Holy  Cross,  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Pahey,  Srf..  invites  faculty  spedallats 
to  work  togethM  wltb  advanoad  students  in 
a  problem-centered  format. 

The  fourth,  and  at  the  moment  the  largest, 
division  of  the  Center  for  Experimental  Stud- 
ies Is  that  dealing  with  fleldwork  programs. 
Free  of  preacrlbed  form  or  content  and  pro- 
viding opportunltlea  for  off -campus  involve- 
ment, the  wolk-Btudy  program  represents 
ovir  meet  broad-gauged  Innovation.  From  the 
outset,  it  occupied  the  front  stage  of  the  Cen- 
ter because  of  overwhelming  student  interest 
and  the  great  challenge  It  posed  to  admlnls- 
traUve  and  faculty  resources.  Over  fifty 
placements  wore  mada  dsoing  the  first  term 
In  field  agencies  dealing  with  local  and  re- 
gional planning  tor  bafUtb,  education  and 
economic  development;  the  care  of  retarded 
and  disturbed  chUdren;  delinquent  youth  re- 
hablUtatlon;  national,  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment; sclentiflc  research;  dvic  cultural 
enrichment. 

Work-study  projects  begin  with  Individual 
students"  Interest  In  field  reeearch  or  worlt 
in  a  partlcvilar  type  of  agency.  The  time  al- 
lotted to  each  project  varies  from  the  equiv- 
alent of  one  to  tha  equivalent  of  four  courses. 
Students  may  Initiate  their  own  agency 
afllliatlon  or  select  tratn  a  substantial  list 
provided  by  the  Center  staff.  Once  the  stu- 
dent has  chosen  bis  project,  he  Is  asked  to 
confer  with  a  faculty  Bpanaar  to  plan  the 
academic  tramswork  of  bis  field  experience. 
The  "contract"  arrived  at  by  faculty  sponsor 
and  student  provides  for  coordinated  read- 
ings, regular  discussion  meetings,  and  the 
critical  evaluation  of  research  papers  or  oth- 
er written  reports. 

Certain  obvious  benefits  of  this  combina- 
tion of  independent  work  experience  and 
guided  study  have  clearly  emerged  from  the 
first  semester.  The  plan  Is  founded  upon 
student  Interests  and  In  most  cases  tha 
motivation  to  succeed  at  self-cboaen  tasks 
has  been  high.  Ona  Junior,  intaraeted  In  ths 
problems  of  community  health  care,  was  as- 
signed to  work  wltb  a  Boston  pbysidaa  wbo 
was  a-i""  a  Holy  Czess  alumnus.  Undar  ttalf 
aegis,  the  student  attended  a  speolal  seminar 
far  Harvard  martloal  students.  Hie  project 
culminated  in  an  axtenalve  and  tbougbtful 
research  paper  analyzing  and  evaluating  tb* 
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mirstlnuT  "*  a  baaimoaia  uatt  newly  placed 
In  a  low  tnccane  eoamualSy  to  ^eetasL 

anetber  "t^y*  T^^  **-  iTT  *°°°- 
«id  Industrial  oommlasUm.  Tbare  tm  undir 
Sok  a  variety  ef  Xmtm^  ^A"**"*  *jSTu^ 
dusttlsl  park  on  a  certain  site  ii^MtiW  ,^ 
^Mtmi  nnun  ttBongb  giantliis  vartous 

oMttos  pertelamg  to  tte  Ituhiatrtal  de«el- 
oMBsnt  of  •ditto  Bostcm.  His  apprentte^ 
£iD  ended  wltb  a  fuU-tlme  Job  offer— wblch 
se  turned  down  to  fl«»ar  to  go  to  law  acbool. 
A  sutler  plamilng  to  mato  his  eavaar  In 
reUBloua  education  worked  wltb  obUdren  and 
nJioSM  at  Our  Lady  of  tbe  Boaary  In  Woroee- 
tm  coorrt'— ""■  ttos  parish's  CCD  program. 
aginaX  stodenta.  working  In  ooagres^onal 
^om  in  Waetolngton  or  Massacbnaetts, 
wets  vaecbes.  artlelaa,  position  papete;  act- 
■a  as  detail  men  aad  laportere  for  their  em- 
^lajtm  teucbed  and  tasted  tbe  beady  wc^k- 
Zk  world  of  govenuBenS  and  ptdltlcs. 

At  tbe  «id  of  tba  term,  a  number  at  stu- 
^ntm  reported  wltb  satisfaction  that  "these 
projects  eliminate  learning  that  takes  place 
tnan  the  'neck  up'  and  place  much  em- 
phasis on  InvolTlng  the  whole  person."  No 
ooewho  has  worked  doeely  with  studanU 
at  the  Center  will  claim  that  fl«ldwork  al- 
ways effects  a  greater  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge than  more  traditional  academic  struc- 
tm«*.  But  It  does  for  some  studentu,  and  for 
aU  students  there  are  the  fringe  benefits  of 
an  opportunity  to  explore  a  greater  variety 
of  penonal  assets,  to  expand  the  range  of 
pnife«lonBl  role  models,  to  (tevelop  special 
skllU  and  realistic  self-fanagea.  StlU,  tbe  great 
educational  rewaKte  of  a  fleldwork  approach 
come  when  a  student  Is  so  captivated  by  case- 
work or  otber  ooiacrete  tasks  that  aeademlc 
nsetery  Msmnee  a  new  urgency  and  vtUlty. 

■nte  benefits  at  this  program  do  not  accrue 
to  students  eaclusively.  Hera,  as  weU  as 
through  tbe  interdlaelpllnary  course  o«*r- 
lagi.  faculty  iiciliwa  can  d*v*lop  their  own 
Intensla  and  dtreet  field  rseearcb  that  tbe 
4f.— ~i«  at  fuU-tlme  twarhing  does  not  aUow 
them  to  do  dlreetly.  A#aney  stipervieots  have 
bean  virtually  mwilnwms  to  apptandiag  the 
pragxam;  many  pnblls  and  palvafea  agencies 
Ke  mlnlmaUy  staSSd  and  wbi^y  caught  up 
In  Having  with  tbelr  everyday  ocMioems.  Stu- 
dents taring  a  valuable  outalda  pecapeettve  of 
tba  operations  at  ttMir  olAom  aad  provide  tbe 
manpowo:  to  follow  up  on  actions  and  ded- 
^rvnm  that  otbeTwlse  might  never  be  evalu- 
ated. Puhlle  aganey  pereonnel,  in  particular, 
mrtonma  tXta  opportunity  to  expose  students 
to  the  ffAnr'*'*"'"  o'  ^^  working  world;  to 
den¥>nstrate  tbe  insuttdency  of  good  tnten- 
tKms  In  dealing  wltb  tbe  intractable  prob- 
lems of  sodal  organisation  and  tbe  Inherent 
amUgultias  of  human  behavior. 

or  ooutae.  not  aU  of  tlM  stuCtonta  nor  all 
of  tbe  inojasto  soaaaeded.  acne  stndsMts. 
tmAwnut  [-*■*'■■*>  lanttne  teslia.  ooaapieted 
tarn  maabmoidlr  •■«  watted  to  be  totd 
what  to  da  vmxk,  Ona  or  twa  were  cbargad 
with  solving  psiililMna  tbat  were  over  tbelr 
haacto — ^titmicaUy.  tbeae  were  students  who 
paifotmad  vary  wall  In  the  daaaroom.  As 
with  every  new  program,  there  were  "first 
try"  administrative  mistakes  in  ttheartocttMi 
of  students  and  sgenelBs;  but  tbeee  ww, 
fortonately,  ■"»«■!'« ai  nisie  were  some  eert- 
ons  raiaooneapMooi  aboot  ttie  rtgrdgsaaoe  etf 
the  academic  oomponent  at  piajeula,  tbeee 


EXTENSICffiS  OIKEBEAXKS 

peaalbtntlea  «f  ttolo 
evaluated  tbe  raaatta 
Wbat  baa 
least,  Is  tba* 

to 

a         _  _  _  __ 

iU  q;>eolal  reaouroaa  and  adaptlny  tta  unique 
traditions  with  oai«,  with  oauOon  and  wltb 
conviction. 

In  addition  to  m'^'^'"B  oonstant  revision 
of  praeedares  in  tbe  llgb*  of  evpeilenne,  tb» 
staff  of  tbe  Oeatar  tor  Hi^arHBaiital  Studlea 
regnlaily  conducts  its  own  Intamat  planning 
aemlimn.  In  oonsoltotlan  wltb  IntMasted 
faculty  members  and  stiidents.  One  new  plan 
is  to  organise  workshcir  seminan  for  those 
students  working  in  seminars  for  those  stu- 
dents worklnv  in  similar  anas,  "nuiaa  em- 
ployed by  various  health  and  education  plan- 
ning agencies  may  bensflt  from  learning 
about  tbe  apasatkais  oC  oOoaa  otbar  than 
tbelr  own.  We  ai*  beginning  t«  sand  sub- 
stantial numbers  of  students  to  work  in 
ooamaunlty  organtaatlans  and  want  to  sain- 
foeoe  thU  potwitiaUy  traittui  ■awirls»lnn  by 
brlnaJng  prcraMtniwsl  ageney  paraennal  and 
commtmity  laadsfi  onto  tbe  eampas. 

The  poatblUtlss  of  ftaoElble  oumeulum 
planning  aiw  aimoat  UmttHas.  TOare  la  no 
reaaon  derived  tntn  aanad  asi^ituro,  ier  ex- 
ample,  wby  a  stoaant  most  be  tovotaad  In 
lonr  sifiarate  eoi 
be  sbould  be  Invoived  In  ^mo 
s*  dllDeult.  It  ia  hoped  tbat  ooeaalonaUy  an 
experimental  ooums  may  piova  aufflclentty 
valtiabia  to  be  subMqnently  Indudedaaaong 
the  regular  departmental  aSSrlngs.  Wriiap* 
soma  of  tbmn  may  awre  aa  a  lirawiting  ground 
for  new  programe  wittdn  dapaiUusuta  aa 
part.lclpaat  faeidty  carry  back  new  totaraeta 
yf^wj  fnmt  *™* — I liaii'ip"*' "T  asslMmsto. 
acme  »aniuiaeoBie  atudents  (wttti  faculty 
counsel)  have  alieai^  succeeded  to  develop- 
Ing  model  plana  of  study  in  fields  such  as 
Urban  Affairs  which  might  be  followed  by 
others.  This  particular  program  raquUes  no 
large  injection  of  new  energies  or  ftmds,  but 
builds  upon  existing  leaomeee  In  an  imagi- 
native way. 

Several  of  tha  prograna  devdcped  by  tbe 
Center  offer  opportunltlea  for  partldpatlon 
to  Holy  CroM  alumni.  Many  alumni  oould 
provide  tnterastlng  worfc  opportanttlea  to 
undargradnatee  while  tspplng  ttemadves 
some  of  tbe  lilislHin  snsngy,  inteUlgence 
and  extcaoidinary  ablUUes  of  tdia  younger 
genenUtan.  aamstlma  in  t&a  tutuz*  wa  should 
)t^m  to  mate  piovlalan  tarn  aCsw  sHimnl,  on 
leava  at  abankca  tkom  tbslr  Jobe.  to  conw 
baofc  to  Boly  Cmas  and  wock  ban  with  us, 
studying  wltb  our  faculty.  baUplng  to  super- 
vise students  In  work-study  protacta.  Joining 
in  seiiilnira  tbat  may  beneflt  from  tbelr  pro- 
fesdonal  experUsa. 

It  Is  oCtan  a  mattar  at  oonvlalnt  tor  aider 
men  wbo  lafeiam.  to  their  caDaBS  tbatt  tltlogs 
bare  rTinrir^  and  tbay  neWlur  ttadntand 
nor  admire  tba  direaUon.  oC  ths  atlanjs  The 
Oentor  tor  Hspailmental  Stadisa  is  a  poten- 
tial Uak  betaean  the  peet  ganarsMntii  and 
tbe  pzaaent  tor  It  oOSbs  aU  pacttsa  a  special 
opputunlty  to  take  ttia  Initiative  to  Joining 
together  In  the  common  and  swlous  enter- 
prises at  work  aad  stiidy. 


THX  I.ATB  SOfAXOa  RAU>H  TYLSR 


.  to  proj- 

aeti  for  tbe  aaoood.  tena  bM  Inareaaad  by 
30%,  faculty  by  17%  and  astncy  by  40%. 

Wbara  do  w*  go  ttam  here?  Tbe  various 
pragrams  of  the  Oentv  have  ezdted  consld- 
«g«^«^^  iatanrt  sad  mtbusissm  on  the  oon- 
pus  sad  to  tlbe  euiuauulty.  Stirriy  more  than 
novrtty  Is  reipcaatblB,  bat  we  oannot  taO  bow 
much  mere  imtU  we  have  played  out  the 
<;xvm laaa— Part  22 


HON.  KOKIT  neCLOKT 


raealto  to  tbe  mlntfi  at  manjr  oCag  ttia 
diflttafnlriiad  poliilD  gnrvtBe  FOUhnA  by 
tills  SOB  of  ISUnols. 

Wr^  nuirtw.  tt  WM  my  urtrflege  to 
■BTve  wUft.  onr  fboHc  coOMcne.  Banator 
Antth,  In  tba  TlUnak  Baua  of  Bapre- 
•HitaMv^  dnzlas  tte  •ntlm  patloA  tmm 
1M«  onMl  IMB  wlian  X  waa  Itat  daetad 

As  majotlty  leader  of  tiia  mtaolB  Bouse 
of  RepraaentatlvaB  and  as  spealts  of 
tha  QUaBia  Baamt  during  tba  4  yaars 
pilar  ki  hia  amofalaaapt  to  tba  XUL  Sea- 
ate.  Baipb  Saittb  damanataited  bla  — 
dal  tataitaaf  vmomMMm  ymttlic 
sUpk  FoQavlnv  tte  daatti  al 
BmiAl  lieKlidar  ZMrlMa.  aoi 
aofeour.  BietaittOglMe.  naaed  Salph 
Smltb  to  tHa  UjB.  aaiata  when  ha  aarved 
from  Septwnher    1989   mlfl   Jiaroary 

Hm    ^Tt*m^  ^~dT»y  hta  Md  far  stoftUnn 
SaBltb  danooMtnited  tbat  he 


late 


pnistte  1»- 


Mr.  Ouaarnr.  in  tbe  jaaaing  of  Sena- 
tor Smith.  I  ftoel  tbe  taaa  of  a  longtime 
fHf»^  and  oaIIeaga»— and  one  vba  gave 
a  fun  maaanTfi  of  bla  tiiae.  gnacsv.  and 
UDcoaaBBsn  tiAenta  la  babaif  of  tbe  State 
«#  Tiiiw^ria  and  nt  Qm  WaHaa 

la  nottav  wiMi  a  anae  of  1 
raw  his  auddsB  paasiBg.  I  whft^aa  to 
convey  to  his  widow.  Mary  BHgaheth. 
and  his  daughter,  Sharon  Lynne,  my  re- 
spect and  deep  sympathy. 


NSW   PBOCULAM  AKMOXmCXD:    THE 
ABMX  CX>WC»aaBinWAT    TEUiOW 


HON.  MIEE  HcCOnUCI 

IK  THE  HOCaa  or  BJBm«BH»TATIV«S 

Wedneadav.  Augutt  19.  1972 


plaeaad  to 
WariiingtoB.  IkC 


^  a 
the 


IN  THB  HOU8B  OP  H«rtWH«irrATI  V  BH 

Mondau.  Auowt  14.  1972 

Mr.  McC9X>Bnr.  Mr.  UMalBartta  rwsant 
iiassing  of  my  toBgttaae  hleud  and 
former  U.S.  Senator,  Rriph  Tyler  GknHti, 


the  aatimte  of  Beetrteaf  ant : 
Engtaeeau  This  la  tba  haglimlhg 
major  r»^"'<*"*ff***f"***  Hak-f 
trrhrrV'^  eouaiuimtty  aad  tk 
Mr  Bill  BfiUer  of  the  ASMS  and  Mr. 
Ra«»h  caark  of  tba  aOB  baea  aanaed 
ae  tbak  tbey  wUl  eoapaiate  wim  Om- 
graaa  fat  oftfinhilng  IbftmnattDD,  zeperts. 
and  tBChnloar  iilbiaai  on  any  niUaet 
wlttaln  tiuir  revaattaa  flAk. 
la  addlttan»  tha  IflMB  ia  taUag  a^kat 

I  beUeaa  to  be  mi  j***^*"*?^ SSTiml 

te'SiBMnaito  iK-  Ilia  9mmm  of  ASMS 
cuiJuiaiBMil  fMiew.  Z  eaaml  Ititaft  af 
a  better  method  of  ouuuiaagfEW  men  of 
sclmce  to  become  Invqiyedln  the  govwa- 
mental  pxoceai; 'whfle  gfvhig  Ibe  Oongreas 
the  bentft  of  tbelr  wrparHiie  I  would 
hope  that  otbar  ♦yf"*'^*'  auelettes  will 
f  oUow  their  lead. 
The  advertiaameac  ftaUows: 

Saw 

A.prognun  to 
PenowB  baa 
BxecoISM 
program  calls  fior 
forayearaklbaW 
ton  and  Hsr  oaali  to 
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iiiiiMiiUTi  or  «  congwtonal  eommlttM  m  » 
rwoiuw  p«i»on.  ThSm  ^omormhtp  would  be 
■Jund  with  tbe  ntgHJMf  ««nptoy«r,  Wbo 
would  U—t  the  tune  »wmy  fipom  hto  ««»»'*' 
Job  m  the  n*turo  at  m  sublwtical  iMve.  WhUe 
the  prime  purpoee  of  the  progTMa  would  be 
to  MBlst  the  leglrt»tlTe  prooeee  by  making 
technlcMl  experttoe  •vmlUble,  both  the  Inm- 
vldu*l  FbUowb  and  their  employers  would 
benefit  from  the  experience.  In  the  long  run. 
the  program  U  eeen  m  a  Btep  toward  better 
technical  Input  In  the  eettlng  of  public 
policy. 

The  program,  patterned  on  the  highly  suc- 
ce^ul  experience  of  the  American  Political 
Science  AMOClatlon.  haa  developed  from  a 
gucgaatlon  whl<ai  came  out  during  a  Joint 
maettng  of  ASMS  member*  with  congres- 
sional leaders  last  D«»mber.  It  la  a  direct 
rMponae  to  a  number  of  the  ABME  OOAL8. 
parUcularly  the  Overriding  Ooal:  "To  more 
vigorously  from  what  Is  now  a  society  with 
essentially  technical  concerns  to  a  society 
that,  whUe  serving  the  technical  Intereets 
of  lU  members  ever  better,  Is  increasingly 
prafeaalonal  m  Its  ouUook.  sensitive  to  the 
•nglnser's  responalbUlty  to  the  public  in- 
terest, and  dedicated  to  a  leadership  role  in 
nuLklng  technology  a  true  servant  of  man." 
The  Congressional  Fellow  would  be  closely 
associated  with  a  congressman  or  commit- 
tee concerned  with  legislation  on  subjects 
for  which  an  understanding  of  mechanical 
engineering  is  important.  He  wovUd  have 
available  to  him  the  facilities  of  the  oflBoe 
of  Wimam  P.  Miller.  ACOCB's  Washington 
lepreaentaUve,  in  calling  on  the  resources  of 
the  Society. 

Por  the  first  year  ASMS  wUl  provide  up  to 
halt  of  the  cost  for  one  man  with  the  under- 
standing that  his  employer  wovild  provide 
the  other  half.  PacUities  of  the  Congress  wUl 
make  office  space  and  secretarial  support 
available.  In  taking  this  action,  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Council  views  this  one- 
time coat  as  seed  money,  for  which  reeerve 
funds  are  avaUable.  The  action  also  caUed 
for  the  e]q>loratlon  of  other  sources  for  fund- 
ing m  future  years. 

mlCBEaS  MAT   APPLT 

The  first  step  for  a  member  of  ASMS  In- 
terested in  applying  for  the  foUowship  avail- 
able In  1973  would  be  to  establish  with  his 
employer  the  basis  under  which  he  cotild  be 
tf»«ii«  avaUable.  Applications  will  be  held  in 
oonfldenoe  and  should  be  directed  to  Dr. 
Bo«ars  B.  Flneh,  Xxecutlve  Director  and  Sec- 
retary, ASMS,  34fi  East  47th  Street,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10017. 

Bach  application  should  include: 

1,  A  r«Bum*  covering  education,  engineer- 
ing, experience,  and  pertinent  personal  fac- 
tc»8. 

a.  A  statement  describing  the  terms  of  the 
applicant's  leave  from  his  employer.  This 
should  state  his  current  salary  and  the  total 
amount  of  financial  support  which  the  em- 
ployer would  provide. 

3.  A  letter  describing  the  way  the  applicant 
views  this  poslUon  and  how  his  experience 
and  ablllUes  q\iallfy  him  for  the  poet. 

Applcatlona  will  be  received  up  until  Nov. 
1,  1973.  and  should  cover  a  period  of  one 
year  beginning  no  earlier  than  Jan.  1,  1973. 
nor  later  than  Mar.  1. 1973. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"How  la  my  son?"  A  wife  aska:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadls- 
tically  practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1.757  American  prison- 
ers of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 
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VICTOR  CLARK  OP  WICHITA, 
ELECTED  PRESIDENT  OF  NA- 
TIONAL RETAIL  HARDWARE  AS- 
SOCIATION 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or   KAMSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16,  1972 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the 
Kansas  Fourth  Ehstrict  are  especially 
proud  that  Victor  Clark,  of  Wichita,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the  National 
Retail  Hardware  Association,  the  largest 
retail  trade  association  in  the  United 
States.  Mr.  Clark,  a  constituent  of  mine, 
exemplifies  the  small  businessman  in  our 
Nation  who  has  achieved  success  by  pro- 
viding good  service  and  following  a  pol- 
icy of  honesty,  integrity,  and  hard  work. 
He  has  devoted  45  years  to  his  hardware 
business  in  Wichito.  He  will  be  an  effec- 
tive spokesman  for  the  small  business- 
men of  this  Nation  and  the  members  of 
the  National  Retail  Hardware  Associa- 
tion. It  is  a  pleasure  to  congratulate  him 
on  this  high  honor  which  has  been  given 

him. 

Bruce  Sankey,  business  writer  for  the 
WlchlU,  Kans..  Eagle,  recently  wrote  an 
interesting  feature  article  concerning 
Victor  Clark  which  I  Include  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord: 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SOIERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  TSB  HOtJSK  OF  RKPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednetdav.  Aufpist  IS.  1972 
Mr.  8CHKRUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
Mks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  a^x: 


Smah,  WiCHrTA  Businessman   Elected  Head 
OF  30.000  Hasdwabe  Rxtail.exs 
(By  Bruce  Sankey) 
Por  35  years  Victor  Clark  has  operated  the 
same  smaU  hardware  store  at  the  same  loca- 
tion in  west  Wichita.  By  some  standards  he 
might  be  considered  Just  another  small  busi- 
nessman in  a  city  that  has  hundreds  of  them. 
But  Vic  Clark  has  set  himself  apart.  Yet. 
at  the  same  time,  he  typifies  the  small  re- 
tailer who  Is  alert  and  responsive  to  change 
In  his  own  field. 

Last  week  Victor  Clark  achieved  the  pinna- 
cle in  his  field  when  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  National  Retail  Hardware  Association 
(NRHA),  the  largest  retail  trade  association 
in  the  United  States.  ♦   on  nnn 

•'It's  quite  an  honor  to  represent  20.000 
hardware  retailers."  he  said  after  his  return 
from  the  73rd  annual  NRHA  Congress  at 
AUanta.  Oa. 

Hardwaremen  operating  Independent 
stores  In  more  than  10.000  cities  in  the  U.S. 
and  Canada  are  members  of  the  26  state,  re- 
gional and  Canadian  hardware  associations 
comprising  the  organization  Clark  now  heads. 
The  Wlchltans  election  caps  a  hardware 
career  that  spans  45  of  his  55  years. 

At  the  age  of  10  he  began  working  In  his 
grandfather's  hardware  store.  Ten  years 
later  to  1937.  he  purchased  a  bankrupt 
hardware  store  at  1718  W.  Douglas,  assuming 
$1  500  In  debt  on  a  $500  stock. 

Over  the  years  that  "one-horse  store"  of 
1987  with  an  inventory  of  less  than  4.000 
items  has  grown  to  more  than  16.000  differ- 
ent pieces  of  merchandise  today. 


Not  only  baa  the  >>■•  of  the  Inventory 
changed  but  so  baa  tta  makciap. 

"Plfty  per  cent  of  tlie  merchandise  in  a 
hardware  store  today  wasnt  thfere  in  194«," 
Clark  said. 

Lstex  paints,  teflm,  tranststcrs.  epoxy 
glues — ^none  of  them  were  around  36  yean 
ago,  he  said. 

'Xast  week  I  talked  with  the  president  o( 
a  company  that  did  180  mUlton  worth  of 
business  last  year.  Kverythlng  they  make  was 
nonexistent  16  years  ago.  That's  an  lndtea>- 
tlon  how  fast  weTe  living  today."  Clark 
added. 

Just  as  the  merchandise  they  sell  has 
changed,  so  has  the  hardware  business  itself, 
Clark  continued. 

"Many  have  gone  out  of  business  but  the 
hardware  business  is  a  long  way  from  being 
dead.  The  hardware  business  U  basically  a 
traditional  service-type  business.  No  one  yet 
has  been  able  to  duplicate  good  service.  The 
big  home  centers  and  discount  stores  dont 
have  the  personnel,  knowledge  or  know-how. 
The  guy  nationwide  who  wants  service  still 
goes  to  a  hardware  store,"  Clark  maintained. 
"The  type  of  competition  has  changed  re- 
markably too,"  he  went  on. 

Clark  sees  the  large  merchandisers — K- 
Mart.  David's,  Wlckes  Lumber,  Star  Lumber 
&  Supply.  Sears  and  Montgomery  Ward— ss 
competition. 

To  meet  them  he  concentrates  on  service, 
full  inventories,  effective  advertising  and 
sound  business  practices. 

•StUl,  while  thlngb  are  changing,  honesty. 
Integrity  and  hard  work  are  the  best  poU- 
cles."  Clark  said.  "You've  got  to  stay  flexible 
and  move  with  the  times." 

He  Is  a  firm  believer  In  advertising,  even 
for  the  small  buslnessnum. 

•The  guy  who  doesn't  advertise  Is  helping 
his  competition  out,"  he  said.  "We  can't  com- 
pete with  Wards  and  Sears  in  advertising. 
But  we  set  a  budget  and  Uve  with  It.  We 
keep  our  name  before  the  pubUc." 

He  splits  his  advertising  60-50  between  the 
Institutional  and  pricing.  The  National  Be- 
taU  Hardware  Association  also  advertises  In 
national  publications  for  its  members. 

His  4.000-square-foot  store  to  well  lighted, 
displays  are  attractive  and  shelves  are  fun. 
Although  Clark's  business  is  small  in  com- 
parison to  some  of  the  large  hardware  out- 
lets and  home  centers  In  operation  today,  he 
is  in  every  sense  of  the  word  a  successful 
merchandise  retaUer. 

"The  key  to  merchandising  Is  moving  mer- 
chandise," Clark  said.  "The  day  is  gone 
when  you  can  buy  something  and  let  It  set 
out  and  hope  that  someone  will  buy  It.  We 
cant  move  merchandise  as  fast  as  K-Mart, 
but  we  turn  it  over." 

WhUe  Clark  has  preferred  to  remain  s 
small  dealer,  he  has  actively  and  enthuslss- 
tlcally  supported  NRHA  programs  gearwl 
toward  large- volume  stores  such  as  the  for- 
mation of  the  Home  Center  Institute  to  sup- 
port superstores  dealtog  In  lumber-building 
materials  as  well  a<>  hardware. 

His  dedication  to  the  hardware  Industry  la 
reflected  in  his  election  in  1966  to  the  board  of 
the  Western  Retail  Implenient  and  Hard- 
ware Association  and  to  Its  presidency  W 
1962  He  also  has  represented  the  Western 
Association  as  a  member  of  the  NRHAs  board 
of  governors. 

During  the  next  year  he  wUl  make  more 
than  20  trips  around  the  country  "V^"*" 
ing  the  NBHA,  culmlnaUng  In  June  with  a 
trip  to  Cannes,  Prance. 

Clark  said  he  got  into  the  hardware  bu*- 
ness  because  he  wantwi  to  be  In  a  service- 
type  Industry.  ^^. 
^fs  been  good  to  me,"  he  said.  Tve  Uw« 
within  my  means,  paid  my  bUls  and  made  a 
comfortable  living." 
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HON.  EllA  T.  GRASSO 

or  aMnracncvT 
IN  THE  H008B  GT  RTPBESKNTATIVES 

Wednetdat,  AuffWt  IS,  1S72 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  a?eaker.  It  Is  a 
special  pleasure  for  me  to  Join  in  honor- 
tag  the  50th  anniversary  of  DNICO  Na- 
tional. 

On  August  19.  at  the  UNICO  ^Men 
gnniversary  etnventkn  in  Miami  Beach, 
Dr  John  X.  R.  BasUe  ol  Hartford,  Conn.. 
will  be  Installed  as  natiaaal  mesident  to 
gnid#!  the  begtantag  of  UNICO's  sectmd 
50  yeara.  Dr.  Bufle  has  given  years  of 
dedicated  service  and  leadership  to  the 
Connectlctrt  chapter  and  to  UNICO  n»- 
tlocial.  He  initiated,  tte  Italian  heritage 
and  cultural  program,  foanded  the 
tJNICO  Foundation  Century  Cl^.  edited 
Ihe  cultural  supplement  to  the  natlooal 
magazine,  and  meet  recently,  serted  as 
national  executive  vice  president  of  the 
organization.  Dr.  Basile's  election  as  na- 
tional president  is  a  w^-desenred  tribute 
to  his  untiring  work  for  UNICO.  All  of 
us  who  live  In  Cormecticut  are  proud  that 
Dr.  Baslle  is  the  first  UNICO  national 
president  frwn  New  E^ngland. 

UNICO's  work  Is  recognized  through- 
out the  Nation.  Since  Ltr.  Anthony  P. 
Vastola  founded  the  UNICO  cluha  In 
Waterbury,  Cocn.  in  1922.  and  was  hon- 
orary president,  this  admirable  organi- 
ation  has  conrisitently  fulfilled  its  noble 
purpoee:  to  take  an  active  and  construc- 
tive TtAe  in  community  hfe,  and  by  so 
doing  to  represent  the  contributions 
made  to  America  by  the  spirit  and  energy 
of  our  Italian-American  citizens.  During 
the  25  years  from  the  founding  of  the 
UNICO  clubs  until  1»47.  Dr.  Vaatoia  and 
his  associates  vigurou^y  promoted  Uielr 
organization.  The  UNICO  clulw  nnlted 
men  of  IteHan  heritage  to  further  the 
interests  of  the  entire  community.  With 
success  came  expansion  of  the  organiza- 
tion in  1947  when  the  UNICO  cluhs 
merged  with  the  National  Civic  League,  a 
mldwestem  Italian -American  organixa- 
tion  well-known  for  outstanding  accom- 
plishments in  scholarship  awards  and 
youth  work.  The  result  was  the  creation 
of  UNICO  national.  The  years  since  that 
merger  have  brought  Unicans  nattnna] 
recognition  as  members  ol  gne  of  the 
most  productive  community  sMVice  or- 
ganizations In  history. 

The  UNICO  motto,  "Service  Above 
Self,"  is  a  phlloeophy  of  life  ei»tomized 
In  the  activities  by  which  Unicans 
throughout  the  country  carry  out  their 
wortliy  objectives.  Membership  in  a 
UNICO  chapter  encourages  one  to  be- 
come service  oriented,  reQUires  hii^ 
ethical  standards  in  one's  occupation, 
and  demands  an  interest  in  commmity 
welfare.  UNICO,  itae  Italian  word  for 
•smi#p>f  >*  RymboUzea  unity,  nelghbor- 
ttness.  Integitty.  damiity,  and  opportu- 
nity, the  ideals  fostered  by  the  <wgani- 
Bition's  dedicated  business  and  profes- 
sional men.  UNICO  has  perpetuated 
these  kleato  through  a  growing  selKrtar- 
shlp  program  which  provides  an  educa- 
tion for  fanndreds  of  the  best  Italian- 
American  students. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMAKKS 

OWICO  Mattonal  hya  dmntrnttTtdtO.  tta 

grams  asd  for  temnwtDc  Urn  health  and 
welfare  at  oar  cauuaaaiam  through  such 
projecto  aa  DNICO  National  Mental 
Health  Bcaeareti  Cttter.  X  am  eepecially 
grateftil  for  strong  aupciori  of  the  Uni- 
cans for  H  Jl.  15474.  the  NatifHwl  Oooley's 
Anemia  CDotroI  Act,  wUdb  I  sponsored 
and  which  has  mm  paand  both  Hooses 
of  Coogxva.  Calliag  en  the  country  to 
again  aasurne  the  kad  in  health  resMrch. 
Dr.  Badle  stated  on  behalf  of  DNICO: 
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W«  s««oii^  eadofM  tiM  Himim  U 

■tntatJTM  to  take  a  at«p  forward  In  Um  fl^t 
for  the  prevention  of  Oooley's  AnemU. 

The  concern  shown  by  sodi  civic  orga- 
nizations as  UNICO  has  helped  pudi  this 
vital  leglalatian  throogli  both  the  House 
and  Senate.  DNKXya  support  (or  this 
important  tatn  dmerrta  the  eommenda>- 
tion  and  appeeetetkm  o<  an  who  nffer 
from  Cofdey's  anemia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  UNICO  national  has 
demoiKtrated  ita  deep  coeoem  for  hu- 
manitarian pragrama  tfarongh  its  over- 
was  rdief  work,  and  tti  effcxta  on  t^bmU 
of  young  peopte.  the  handiei«ipcd  and  the 
needy  in  this  country.  I  extend  my  beat 
wishes  to  UNICO  national  and  eepertally 
to  Dr.  Baaile,  as  UNIOO  ceietoates  its 
SOth  anniversary.  I  know  this  admiraUe 
■ervlee  organization  will  eontteue  its  out^ 
standing  contributions  to  the  civie  life  of 
America.        

WILL  THE  REAL  OEOROE  McGOVERN 
STAND  DP? 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 


■n  otbsr  dMaai  «an Utmn.jaot  msMNwt- 

Tork.  suoesaaor  to  Bafeart  KmaMly  as  the  al- 
feettons  of  Hmt  York's  contHmnta.  And  it 
Is  not  the  puipoaa  •<  tWa  mamj  to  ii^gaat 
that  But.  UeOanm  Is  otlMr  tliaa  a  teent 
man.  IS  t»  nUwr  ttoe  pocpoM  to  N«M*  tkat 

that  wtMh  ia  asamt  aftc«t  ^t  fc 
other  than  In  bli  potttiBal  rtwCdMB. 

But  I  fear  tbat  He  baa  aaoUMr  tanaga  of 
himself  than  Aat  wUcfe  •■Osetaaa  eC  him  >•- 
marks  ctmm  up  with,  and  XttSan  th«  eam- 
palgn  beats  op.  be  AooM  ba  mniadad  <rf  tt. 
FarUrabKly  MioM  k»  arta  His  eaene  to  the 
deplorlBg  at  Vbm  rlMftarleal  maemmm  eC  Bplro 
Agnew. 

Bere  to  Ktdi  Xs«a  at  tba  waditagfcnn  Wtmt 
(May  n.  1W»)  riiiwBiiting  «a.— »;  >to- 
Oasera  wtnan  be  bad  JM*  tatarvlauad.  "As 
K^  talked  In  bis  oflka.  HeOuweiu  retumea 
np^tmear  to  tka  tbams  flu*  1»  bad  «»d  to 
calm  rmOmr  than  inelta  the  pabMe  <»  .— !»; 
1 1  ■■■  ■■■■III  111  tn  a— sal  taf 


ow 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OP  RgPBBSBNTATIVES 

Wedneadaw,  Au^tut  IS,  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  B4r.  Speaker,  the  extent 
of  Oeorgk  McGovcn's  radteahsm  is  a 
matter  of  pubUc  record  in  his  bQls.  his 
speeches  and  his  writings. 

Beyond  his  commitment  to  increasing 
;diarply  the  tax  burden  on  middle-lev^ 
Americans  to  give  money  to  Vbott  with 
lesser  incomes,  and  his  announced  com- 
mitment to  deeply  reduce  VS.  defense 
capabilities,  and  his  support  of  forced 
busing  of  chfidren  to  addeve  racial  bal- 
ance in  the  schotds,  are  his  statements  of 
disafreetion  and  even  hatred  toward  such 
as  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Senaturs  Ooldwa- 
m  and  Mttkbt,  and  President  Richard 
M.  Nixon. 

He  has  even  compared  Nixon's  effort  to 
render  infective  North  Vietnam's  inva- 
sion of  South  Vietnam  with  ratter's  ef- 
fort to  exterminate  Jews  In  Oermany. 

The  real  Ocoaci  McOovnar  Is  a  radi- 
cal extremist  vrtioae  poOetas  and  program 
would  be  a  disaster  for  the  United  States. 

In  this  connection  I  commend  the 
reading  of  William  Buckley's  orfimm  in 
yesterday's  Washington  Star-News. 

The  article  follows: 

McOovxaM's  DacMicT  Lns  OirrsiBa  His 
Bkstobic 
I  By  WlUiam  T.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

It  has  been  frequcnUy  quoted  about  George 
McOovem  that  he  is  "the  only  decent  man  tn 
the  Senate."  Now  that  quote  Is  the  late  Rob- 
ert Kennedy's,  and  It  does.  I  truly  b*llev«.  an 
Injnstlce  to  the  Senate.  I  am  sure  that  there 


UklBk  a  saaaMlaScay  aiifaaam  la  i 

A  tiwMiMtolisj  appwach  is  nat 

tempered  oa  MUkwern  rt>etortc. 

tleman**  liabtta  of 


to  Ik.  I 


■c4s«tebe 
tbagMi- 


f  or  tto 


of   a 

( CoMoaaaaioiiax. 
p.    ai690),    hm 
decent   wt 
Sta*w:  '1 


from  the  same  stata— Kart  Mtrndt  td  aouth 
Di^ota:  -I  dont  know  bw*  ba  (Mwadt)  fCIt 
about  me  ...  bat  I  know  I  bated  bla  guts 
...  I  hated  hitt  so  aaaob  X  loat  my  aaoM  of 
balance."  (Bob«t  8a»  Aamm,  "McOowwn:  A 

Blogi.pky.-p.»).  _„...^.  .^„t 

And  oaa  naon  tkna  on  a  eoUMgiia;  But 
(SOL  Hauy)  JacfcMin  dMSrayad  vtiatover 
chance  ba  ta«A  <d  iisaowHiig  tba  D«aecxattc 
nominee  by  embracing  radasa  la  tta  antl- 
buatng  campaign,  dan.  lieOowernaald." 
(Chile  LjdOB.  K.T.  TlflMO^reh  Ig^f^pi- 

And  aftar  3.  adgar  aaof<v  diad.  McOOTrera 
gav«  an  mtnvMv.  (LMa  MsMstni.  Jn^y  7- 
WW).  -Hoowr  bad  Itvad  beyond  tte  aocaa^ 
yMia,  M  I  eotfdDt  flMl  the  paOws  I  w«wld 
tat  a  yooag  nm.  I  eonM  tmi  naCbiag  bwt 
relief  tuat  IM  was  no  kMgar  a  pobUe  Hrfnat." 

On  the  Iml Iitnaw  war,  ttfc  bid  to  think 

of  Sen.  MeOtorani  —jSabla.  1  ttatift  the  iw- 
eleettm  of  Ith'tw*  IRbb  bi  1919  wowMbc 
an  open  hoBttag  rlgbt  Sor  ttds  tamn  to  give 
In  to  an  Ma  liini  iibii  ter  a  asaier  w  agalmt 
tba  people  t€  TiwtiH'h*"*  **  (Bfimf^  Catnonr 
Fntvemty,  Apctl  ».  MT*).  And.  Tfe  said 
many  tto»M  tttat  tlte  IRaBB  boinlitng  pOUey 
on  Tti'»'>*'«"-  Is  tbe  aaoet  taobazle  agMonH>at 
any  cotmtry  baa  eommfttad  siaee  KtOet's  ef- 
fort to  exterastnate  *wa  tn  OMumy  tn  the 
iVMa."  (Interview  wltt  Orsgg  — ijugton,  AP 
June  «.  im.)  It)  Mtan  WaiaMI  Mm  (and 
Lyndon  JoftnaoB)  not  otfy  to  WUtr  bvt  to 
the  woret  tt>a*  awr  erer  «ld  is,  wiB.  mm»m% 
othev  tilings,  perrsfee. 

B«rt  that  1B  etometsrlstie  wlten  toaehhig 
on  the  mbJeeC  oT  Vletaam.  Piuililint  »Bxoo 
"faea  itoiiisiiilifl  to  a  new  levtf  of  baifeaiiani 
and  fbaOtazdhSMa  f er  no  oOmt  maoa  than 
to  Bar»»  Me  own  «aoe  and  to  pccv  op  the  ecr- 
mpt  legbae  tt  TUeo."  (AP.  Aprfl  X«.  IflTS). 
And  ni»^>»t  of  TMew,  be  la  a -oarrii*  dlc- 
tator  who  Jalli  opponents,  a  «tavleB^*- 
It  ^Klt  tte  Bte  o( 

or  ter  that  Mai  It  a 
fOPI.  A«rU  T.   ItTI.)   And  "I 
want  tebe Mimt^Sewt  it," 
«m.  "(fUHmli)  playing  ] 
of  Amertean  aoUlan  i  ~ ' 
(Miers  rotttng  tn  tti<r  erils  In 
pottbig  hie  own  potttleal 
ahead  of  the  wrttaie  of 
cans  ai>d  ahead  of  thetMpaysBJOt  thlacoun- 
try  who  an  bearing  the  burden." 
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I  vmnt  to  be  blunt  about  It.  S«n.  Mo- 
Qovmx'*  BBimmAywtioaM  on  bla  fcUow  bu< 
taan  belnga  ar*— Indecent. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CITIZEN  INTEREST  HIGH  AS  CON- 
griTUENTS  RESPOND  TO  COUGH- 
UN  QUESTIONNAIRE 


MICHIOAN    SOLDIER   RECEIVES 
BRONZE  STAR  MEDAL 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or   ICICHXOAM 
IN  TH«  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Wedneadav.  August  16,  1972 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sp4c.  Rex 
A.  Jobzison,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
George  Gross  of  River  Rouge,  Mich.,  was 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  Medal  for  his 
valor  whUe  serving  In  the  Republic  of 
Vletzuun.  This  young  man  Is  most  deserv- 
ing of  this  recognition  and  honor.  There- 
fore. I  insert  the  text  of  his  Bronze  Star 
Medal  Award  from  the  Department  of 
the  Army  at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional RxcoRD : 

(General  Order*.  Number  655) 
AWABB  or  THK  Bkonzx  Stak  Mkdal 
DcrAaTMKirr  or  trs  A>mt, 

Hkadquabtbu,  U.S.  Abmt 

Sxrrporr  Command,  Saioon, 
APO  San  FraneUco.  May  30,  1972. 
TC  439    The  following  awmrd  Is  announced: 
Johnson.  Rex  A.   37a-flO-«174  Specialist 
Four    USA    aasth    Supply    and    Services 
Company  (D6). 
Awarded:   Bronw  Star  Medal  with  "V  De- 
vice. 
Date  of  Senrlce:  16  AprU  1972. 
Theater:  Republic  of  Vietnam. 
Authority:   By  direction  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  under  the  provisions  of 
Executive  Order  1104«,  34  August  l9«a, 
AR  673-5-1  and  USARV  Supplement  1  to 
AR  e7»-5-l. 
Reaaon:   For  valor,  not  Involved  In  aerial 
flight.   In   connection   with   military    opera- 
tlona  against  a  hostile  force  In  the  Republic 
of  Vietnam  during  the  morning  of  16  April 
1972  and  throughout  the  following  day.  SP4 
Rex  A.  Johnson  distinguished  himself  by  ex- 
ceptionally valorous  performance  of  his  du- 
ties during  a  rocket,  mortar  and  small  arms 
penetration  attempt.  At  the  onset  of  the  at- 
tack, be  was  in  the  crucial  sector  designated 
as  the  most  likely  avenue  of  approach.  It  was 
at  this  point  that  this  sector  received  small 
arms  flre,  almost  simultaneously  with  the  di- 
rect hit  on  the  ammunition  dump.  Amid  the 
onslaught  of  a  heavy  and  continuous  rain  of 
ahriHpnel.  the  "Brighteyes"  crew  held  firm  In 
their   poeltlon.   Power   was  shortly   knocked 
out  and  the  "Brighteyes"  crew  put  their  high 
Intensity  light  into  action  and  immediately 
drew  small  arms  flre.  Together  with  the  sur- 
rounding positions,  the  small  arms  flre  was 
suppresaed.  Emergency  lighting  was  obtained 
some  time  later,  but  only  after  the  supply  of 
flarea  and  anununltion  had  been  reduced  to 
a  dangerously  low  level.  Unhesitatingly,  the 
crew  immediately  volunteered  to  make  a  dash 
through  the  hall  of  exploding  shrapnel  to 
obtain  the  necessary  resupply  of  flares  and 
anununltion.  ^>ecialist  Johnson's  profession- 
allam  as  a  soldier  and  his  willingness  to  face 
extreme  danger,  saved  the  sector  from  pos- 
sible penetration.  His  initiative,  zeal,  teixac- 
Ity,  sound  Judgment  and  devotion  to  duty 
have  been  In  the  highest  traditions  of  the 
military  service  and  reflect  great  credit  upon 
himself,  his  unit  and  the  United  States  Army. 
For  the  Commander: 

JoBN   W.  McCaxtht, 
LTC,  OS,  Acting  Chief  o/  Stag. 
OmClAlj: 

HowAu  B.  Smith. 
2LT.  SC.  Acting  Aast  AG. 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

or   PKKN8TI.VANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16.  1972 
Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
results  are  now  available  for  my  fourth 
annual  poll  of  citizens  of  Pennsylvania's 
13th  Congressional  District.  I  am  happy 
to  report  the  results  to  my  colleagues 
since  the  questions  and  answers  are  per- 
tinent to  many  key  issues  that  face  the 
Nation. 

I  am  also  sending  a  copy  of  the  results 
to  President  Nixon  whose  initiatives  in 
both  the  foreign  and  domestic  fields 
formed  the  basis  for  many  of  the  ques- 
tions. 

In  submitting  the  tabulation  to  my 
colleagues,  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
13th  Congressional  Ettstrlct  represents  a 
cross-section  of  population.  Represented 
are  heavily  urbanized  areas,  less  densely 
populated  suburban  sections,  and  rural 
communities. 

Many  constituents,  as  they  do  daily 
throughout  the  ye&r.  took  the  time  to 
write  to  me.  In  keeping  with  their  in- 
formed and  concerned  view  of  our  coun- 
try, they  amplified  on  the  questionnaire 
and  displayed  a  keen  knowledge  of  the 
problems  that  confront  us.  While  per- 
turbed over  issues,  constituents  over- 
whelmingly adopted  a  realistic  view  of 
diflQcultles  and  the  means  with  which  we 
must  resolve  them. 

To  get  an  idea  of  their  overall  opinion 
of  the  United  States,  I  asked  a  broad 
question  of  the  state  of  the  Nation.  Seven 
out  of  10  respondents  felt  we  are  in  a  fair 
state  with  lots  to  improve.  They  indicated 
in  their  written  comments,  the  tradition- 
al American  urge  to  make  things  better. 
A  clesu-  majority  wanted  our  involve- 
ment in  South  Vietnam  ended  with  57 
percent  feeling  that  our  commitment  has 
been  fulfilled  and  we  should  terminate  all 
our  military  operations  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

In  other  important  areas,  the  majority 
of  citizens  were  not  generally  satisfied 
with  the  way  economic  and  wage-price 
controls  are  working,  and  favored  more 
strict  controls  in  every  category.  Opin- 
ions were  diverse  on  spending  of  Federal 
tax  dollars  in  specific  fields. 

The  response  was  overwhelmingly 
against  busing  both  for  the  purpose  of 
racial  balance  and  where  boundaries  re- 
sult from  official  policies.  Constituents 
also  favored  stronger  consumer  measures 
even  if  cost  of  goods  are  liigher,  supported 
legislation  I  sponsored  to  increiwe  social 
security  benefits  by  20  percent — already 
enacted  into  law — and  approved  of  na- 
tional legislation  to  establish  no-fault 
auto  insurance. 

These  and  other  questions  and  answers 
are  Included  in  this  insertion  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  questionnaires  were  printed — not 
at  Government  expense — and  sent  to  all 
households  and  boxholders  in  the  district. 
There  were  18,236  individual  responses  by 
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the  July  24, 1972.  deadline.  Ancwen  were 
tabulated  carefully  under  statistical  pro- 
cedures to  guarantee  that  errors  were  at 
a  minimum. 

QTTXSnONNAiaX    RSSTTLT 

1.  Assuming  any  alternative  must  provide 
for  the  safe  return  of  our  men  and  release 
of  our  prisoners,  which  best  expresses  your 
viewpoint  on  IVetnam?  (one  only) 

[All  figures  indicate  percent] 

Any  commitment  to  South  Vietnam  has 
been  fulfilled  and  we  should  termi- 
nate all  our  military  operations  at  the 
earliest  poaslble  date 57 

We  have  a  commitment  to  South  Viet- 
nam and  should  continue  combat  op- 
erations to  support  the  Saigon  gov- 
ernment         10 

We  should  employ  stronger  military 
means  to  defeat  the  North  Vietnamese 
and  Viet  Cong 17 

We  should  acooQunod&te  Hanoi's  insist- 
ence on  a  ooallUon  govwnment  in 
South  Vietnam  If  necessary  to  achieve 
peace   » 

None  of  above  (specify) 7 

2.  Are  you  generally  satisfied  with  the  way 
economic  and  wage  price  controls  are  work- 
ing? 

Yea i* 

No TS 

Undecided    ' 

If  no,  would  you  suppoirt  more  or  less  strict 
controls  on: 

Wages:  More.  79;  less.  21. 

Prices  generally:  More.  92:  less,  8. 

Corporate  proflts:  More,  83;  less,  17. 

Rente:  More,  87;  less,  13. 

Pood  prices:  More,  92;  leee  8. 

Other   (specify)  :    More,   93;    less,   6. 

(Does  not  total  100  percent) . 

3.  Federal  spending  Involves  your  tax  dol- 
lars. Should  we  spend  more,  less  or  the  s&me 
Federal  tax  effort  as  presently  on  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Education : 

More,  49;    less,   18;    same,  33. 
Aid  to  elderly: 

More.  65:  less.  5;  same,  30. 
Environmental  protection: 

More.  62;  less,  10;  ssime,  28. 
Defense  (other  than  Vietnam)  : 

More,  13:  less.  52;  same,  35. 
Public  transportation: 

More,  54;  less,  16;  same,  30. 
Aid  to  poor: 

More,  29;  less,  32;  same,  39. 
Health  care: 

More,  51:  less,  14;  same,  35. 
Foreign  aid: 

More.  2;  less,  82;  same,  16. 

4.  Which  best  expresses  your  feelings  about 
the  State  of  our  Nation?  (one  only) 

Oood:    little  to  improve 10 

Pair:  lots  to  Improve 70 

Poor:  needs  complete  overhaul 17 

Other    (specify) ^ 

5.  Court-ordered  decisions  on  busing  of 
school  children  are  affecting  many  more 
school   districts  throughout   the   country. 

A.  Do  you  favor  busing  of  school  children 
to  achieve  racial  balance? 

Yes 8 

No — -    *^ 

Undecided    - ° 

B.  Do  you  favor  busing  to  promote  inte- 
gration where  Courts  have  found  officially- 
sanctioned  segregation  or  artlflclally-con- 
trlved  school  boundaries? 

Yes 26 

No C^ 

Undecided    ■ 

6.  Do  you  favor  amnesty  for  those  who  left 
the  country  because  of  objections  to  serving 
In  Vietnam?  (one  only) 
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,^ — - 18 

Afttf  ^temat*  MTVioe 80 

^ter  the  flghttng  stt^a  and  altwiiate 

service ~ 

Never *" 

7  Do  you  appiwve  tbe  Preeldent's  efforts 
to  change  the  en^haaia  of  our  foreign  poUcy 
from  cold  war  oonftonUtion  to  new  era  ne- 
gotiation with  CSommunlst  powers? 

Tea g 

No 2 

Undecided    

8  If  industry  and  governmental  bodies  are 
DUkde  to  conform  to  strict  antl-pollutlon 
standards,  would  you  be  willing  to  pay  more 
taxes  to  help  clean  up  and  protect  our  en- 
vironment? 

Ves  « 

No ?! 

Undecided    *■* 

0  Would  you  favor  a  value-added  (na- 
tional sales)  tax  as  a  method  to  reduce  local 
property  taxee? 

T«.- - » 

NO- ^ 

Undecided    *" 

10  Do  you  favor  President  NUons  policy 
of  continuing  to  supply  Jet  aircraft  to  Israel 
for  defense? 

JT::;::::;;::;::::::::::;:::::::::::  S 

Uadeclded -    -     " 

11  Federal  Courts  have  struck  down  state 
laws  to  aid  non-public  schools  If  a  Constitu- 
tional means  could  be  found  to  aid  non-pub- 
lic schools,  would  you  favor  such  action? 

No ♦* 

Undecided    ' 

12.  Do  you  feel  conditions  warrant  Increas- 
ing basic  Social  Security  benefits  by  20«t 
Bs  proposed  in  legislation  I  have  sponsored? 

Tes ?J 

No- 24 

Undecided    •' 

13.  Do  you  favor  national  legislation  to 
establish  no-fault  automobile  insurance? 

Yes 70 

No 15 

Undecided    15 

14.  Would  you  approve  of  stronger  con- 
sumer protection  measures  even  if  they  re- 
sult In  higher  costs  of  goods? 

Yes M 

No 33 

Undecided ---  1* 

Party   preference   of   those   responding 

Republican •* 

Democrat    ** 

Non-partisan 15 

Other    (specify) 1 

Ages  of  those  responding 

18  to  21 - 2 

21  to  36- 24 

35  to  50 ---  30 

50  to  65 80 

86  and  over 1* 


SPREADING  THE  BIO  LIE 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

or    BOOTH    CAXOUNA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16.  1972 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Bir.  Speaker,  in  recent 
weeks  the  American  people,  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  have  been  b<Mn- 
barded  with  wild  propaganda  concerning 
the  bmnbing  of  dikes  in  North  Vietnam. 
This  particular  propaganda  effort  is  no- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

table  only  beouse  ao  many  Indivktuias 
have  been  taken  In  by  tt.  Ttae  Commu- 
nists must  gtt  back  and  ctaTickte  when 
even  their  most  atttraceous  claims  -are 
given  credence  by  gullible  leaders 
throushout  tbe  woiid,  especially  In  our 
own  counta^.  No  doubt  this  "dike  cam- 
pi^gn"  has  been  successful  beyond  their 
wildest  imagination. 

Faced,  as  we  are,  with  dally  harangues 
about  "criminal"  and  "mxirderous"  acts 
perpetrated  by  our  coimtry,  it  Is  refresh- 
ing to  run  across  an  article  which  gives 
us  something  to  think  about  from  the 
other  side  of  the  coin.  I  include  the  ar- 
ticle entlUed  "Spreading  the  Big  Lie" 
from  Aviation  Week  magazine,  August  7, 
1972.  at  this  point  in  the  Ricokd: 

(From  Aviation  Week  magazine.  Aug   7, 

19721 

SpaxAorNG  THX  Big  Ln 

(By  Robert  Bote) 

Fabricating  and  q>readlng  a  big  lie  to  ahlf  t 
the  blame  for  a  critical  domestic  problem 
to  a  foreign  foe  has  loi^  been  a  standard 
practice  of  Communist  natlcma.  Moat  Ameri- 
cans have  now  forgotten  the  elaborate  hoax 
the  Chinese  and  North  K(H«ans  perpetrated 
during  the  Korean  war  to  convince  their  own 
people  and  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the 
U.S.  was  waging  germ  warfare  In  Korea.  But 
members  of  this  magazine's  staff  who  covered 
that  war  remember  it  weU.  There  la  still  a 
residue  of  belief  In  AaU  and  Europe  that 
the  U.S.  really  sprinkled  virulent  bacteria 
from  ita  aircraft  onto  North  Korea  when  In 
fact  It  did  not. 

The  combination  of  Oriental  eanttation 
standards  and  the  ravages  of  war  created 
epidemics  of  serious  proportions  of  rtliwifcwes 
such  as  typhus,  Influenza  and  typhoid  In 
North  Korea  and  the  bordering  areas  of 
China.  TY)  divert  their  people  from  the  real 
causes  of  the  epidemics  and  try  to  turn 
world  opinion  against  the  V£..  the  Commu- 
nists decided  to  Invent  the  big  lie  of  germ 
warfare.  It  was  a  cleaverly  constructed  cam- 
paign based  on  eaally  provable  facta  laced 
together  by  blatant  lies.  For  example,  the 
CommunisU  said  the  viruses  were  spread  by 
Infected  goose  and  duck  feathers  scattered 
from  Inside  U.S.  fighter  fuel  drop  tanks. 

The  Communists  provided  traveling  exhib- 
its of  UB.  bomb  casings  and  duck  featbere 
to  which  were  affixed  vlalble  black  bugs. 
Since  loose  duck  feathers  are  a  standard  part 
of  Oriental  debris  and  fuel  drop  tanks  were 
spattered  all  over  Korea,  this  nuule  a  cred- 
ible patum.  Tne  fact  that  the  diseases  run- 
ning rampant  were  caused  by  invisible  bac- 
teria and  not  the  oockroach  slae  bugs  on 
display  was  an  Irrelevant  detaU. 

The  whole  falMicatlon  was  tied  together 
and  given  credlbUlty  by  the  false  oonfeaslons 
tortured  from  U£.  Air  Force  and  Marine 
pilots  who  were  prtsonere  of  war.  These  false 
confessions  were  so  elabormtely  laced  with 
air  base  locations,  commanders  namee,  types 
of  bombs  and  operational  procedures  that 
even  seasoned  VS.  war  correspondents,  well 
steeped  in  military  censorship  and  ervaskm, 
wondered  about  the  truth  of  these  charges. 
The  Communist  line  on  germ  warfare  was 
trumpeted  to  the  English  language  press 
of  the  world  by  the  two  British  Communists, 
Wilfred  Burchett  and  Alan  Wlnnlngton  who 
covered  the  war  from  North  Korea  in  much 
the  sante  manner  some  Americans  are  now 
viewing  the  Vietnam  war  from  HanoL 

When  the  Korean  war  was  over  and  cen- 
sorship ended.  tb««  was  not  a  alngle  shred 
of  valid  evidence  to  support  the  Communist 
thesis  that  the  UjS.  had  conducted  germ  war- 
fare in  Korea.  Even  the  Communists  quickly 
dropped  their  campaign. 

Now  In  Vietnam  they  are  perpetrating  a 
sUnllar  hoax  by  trying  to  explain  away  the 
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massive  tw^<"g  that  will  occur  In  tbs  Bad 
Btw  datta  thU  month  with  tbs  flat  Us  that 
va.  planas  an  syrtsmatleauy  boobUig  the 
dikes  and  flood  control  systsm  at  that  area. 
In  spreading  tills  eoonnoiis  Ue  tlM  Mortb 
Vlstnamess  Communists  are  being  aided  by 
VB.  and  neutral  obMrrsra  who  an  being 
delllMrately  shown  part  at  Xlt/t  tacU  that 
lead  to  a  totaUy  erroneoiis  craidluslon. 

Here  U  what  Is  rsally  bappmlng.  Last 
August,  tbe  BmA  River  dslte  was  hit  by  nws- 
alve  flooding  that  caused  enormous  loss  of 
life  and  seoBooile  damage.  Pteturas  of  this 
massive  flooding  takan  by  IT  A  xMdmatasa&oe 
planes  in  August,  1871,  whan  thsn  bad  been 
absolutely  no  bombing  In  tbU  ana  Cor  three 
yean,  an  shown  on  page  17  of  this  Issue. 
These  floods  crsatsd  severs  damage  to  the 
dike  and  flood  control  system,  much  of  which 
has  not  been  repaired. 

The  reason  very  few  repaln  were  made  In 
the  last  12  months  was  becauss  most  of  the 
large  labor  force  that  would  normaUy  do  this 
work  was  diverted  to  buUdtng  supply  roads 
and  depots  In  the  souUk  to  pnpan  for  the 
massive  oSenalvc  launched  by  North  Viet- 
nam last  Baster. 

Now  the  Hanoi  government  it  facing  an- 
other flood  ssaaon  with  a  badly  damaged  sys- 
tem of  dikes.  Tbe  easiest  explanation,  both 
for  the  population  that  win  die  and  suffer 
In  tbe  ensuing  floods  and  that  part  of  the 
world  that  la  always  ready  to  believe  the 
worst  of  the  VJB.,  is  tliat  this  damage  U 
caused  by  U.S.  bombing  attacks.  Ilils  is  an- 
other enormous  Ue.  It  la  true  that  bobos  UB. 
bombs  have  hit  a  few  dikea  wlksre  they 
carry  a  main  raU  or  hl^way  supply  line, 
are  near  ofl  storage  depots  and  protect  SAM 
mlaetle  or  antl-atrcraft  batteries.  But  the 
massslve  4"^»t^  to  tbe  floed  eontrol  system 
in  the  Bed  River  delU  was  caused  a  year  ago 
and  has  been  photographed  in  dsaU  by  UB. 
reconnatssanoe  planes  for  tbe  past  1 1  months. 
We  think  the  Nixon  Admialstratk>n  is 
being  stupid  In  not  rtieaslng  a  tbwough 
documentation  of  this  11 -month -old  flood 
damage  along  with  ttie  many  pictures  that 
show  flak  guns  and  SAM  batteries  emplaced 
on  these  dikes  firing  at  VJB.  aircraft. 

It  took  a  full-scale  briefing  with  greaUy 
magnlfled  photo-reeon  pictures  to  convince 
both  U.S.  cltlaens  and  foreign  diplomats  that 
there  really  were  Russian  offenalve  ballistic 
missiles  In  Cuba  in  the  faU  of  1B62.  A  similar 
exercise  to  expose  the  big  lie  of  dike  bombing 
in  Vietnam  would  be  equaUy  salutary. 

The  testimony  of  Western  "eyewitnesses" 
on  bomb  damage  in  North  Vietnam  is  no 
mon  reliable  than  wen  the  reporU  of  Bur- 
chett and  Wlnnlngton  on  gtrm  warfan  from 
North  Korea.  Tbeae  cumnt  eyewitnssses  are 
expertly  led  around  by  Hancri  officials  who 
permit  them  to  see  Just  enough  of  what  has 
tnnsplred  to  let  them  Jump  to  an  erroneous 
conclusion. 

Mu<di  of  the  aUeged  UB.  bomb  damage  they 
an  shown  has  In  fact  been  created  by  Rus- 
sian buUt  SAM  anti-aircraft  mlssllss  find 
futUely  at  UB.  planes.  The  BA-g  carries  a 
430-lb.  high-exploatve  warhead  encased  in 
double  metal  wn^tplng.  This  Is  rou^y  the 
same  volume  of  explosive  carried  in  a  stand- 
ard UB.  7B0-Ib  bomb.  When  a  SAM  misses 
its  aerial  target,  it  falls  to  earth  and  blows 
up.  tT'»'r«"g  a  crater  about  tlie  same  slae  as 
a  UB.  bomb  and  showering  metal  shr^mel 
over  a  600-ft.  lethal  radius.  Over  3,000  SA-Ss 
have  been  fired  la  North  Vietnam  since  AprU. 
Only  a  handful  have  eroded  near  UB. 
planes.  The  surface  damage  in  the  vicinity  of 
Hanoi  and  Ha4>hong  from  these  spent  SAMs 
must  be  enonnoas.  How  can  a  passing  "eye- 
witness" ten  the  dtfletwocs  in  entsn  or  dam- 
age between  a  VB.  baatb  and  a  spent  BAM? 
Then  sn  two  salimt  facU  in  Om  enmnt 
big  lies  being  spnad  firom  Hanoi.  First,  the 
VB.  U  not  deUbentely  or  systemaUcaUy  tar- 
geting or  bombing  the  Red  River  datta  dike 
system.  ITie  ooeaslonal  bomb  strlkas  have  en- 
ated  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  tbe  i        ' 
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•g*  stlU  left  from  the  1B7X  flood  ae»Kin.  Sec- 
ond, much  of  the  *n«ged  VS.  bomb  d*mag* 
shown  to  f  orelgoera  In  Hftnol  and  Halphonf 
U  In  f»ct  damage  created  by  8A-a  mlMllce 
smMblng  back  to  earth.  It  U  time  the  Nlxoa 
AdmlnlBtratlon  abandoned  Ita  defensive  poa- 
ture  and  made  clear  to  the  American  people 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  the  big  lies  being 
spread  on  U.S.  bomb  damage  by  Hanoi. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  REAL  ESTATE 
SETTLEMENT  REFORM 


HON.  LEONOR  K.  SULLIVAN 

or   KXBaOTTBX 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Ausnut  16,  1972 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
American  family  which  purchases  a 
home  is  confronted  by.  and  ustially  hor- 
rified by.  the  closing  costs  it  must  pay 
at  the  time  of  settlement.  Most  of  these 
L|  costs    are    necessary    and    legitimate — 

r  such  things  as  real  estate  taxes,  some 

*'  legal  fees,  title  search,  title  insurance. 

..  and  so  forth.  But  a  pattern  has  grown 

['  up  in  the  real  estate  industry  of  inflating 

M  the  legitimate  charges  with  all  kinds  of 

legal  eztortloD— tnchiding  kickbacks  to 
developers,  payments  to  lawyers  who  per- 
form no  services,  fees  to  lawyers  who 
provide  service  for  the  lender  but  whose 
fees  are  paid  by  the  borrower,  excessive 
charges  for  duplicated  title  searches,  said 

so   OD. 

In  title  IX  of  the  housing  bill  pendtog 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  we  are  trying  to  protect  the 
homebuyer  from  these  excessive  and  un- 
conscionable charges.  It  is  the  most  con- 
troversial title  of  the  bill  because  it  steps 
on.  and  regulates,  practices  which  have 
beei  built  into  the  real  estate  industry 
over  many  years  to  Increase  the  incomes 
of  certain  firms  and  individuals  to  an 
indefensible  degree,  at  the  homebuyer's 
expense. 

The  Members  of  the  House  have  re- 
ceived this  week,  a  proposed  substitute 
for  title  IX  which  will  be  offered  in  com- 
mittee and.  presimiably.  on  the  House 
floor  if  not  agreed  to  In  committee. 

As  the  sponsor  of  title  IX.  I  want  the 
Members  to  be  forewarned  of  what  this 
proposed  substitute  would  do  in  destroy- 
ing the  main  purposes  of  title  IX.  The 
proposed  substitute  is  described  as.  in 
some  way,  strengthening  consumer  pro- 
tections compared  to  existing  law.  That 
is  an  oversimplification.  Actually,  as  it 
relates  to  FHA-lns\ired  or  VA-guaran- 
teed  loans,  the  substitute  for  title  IX 
takes  away  significant  consumer  pro- 
tections. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  this  proposal  really 
does  is  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  most 
of  Utle  IX  as  it  now  exists. 

The  substitute  would  eliminate  section 
902,  the  heart  of  title  IX,  which  author- 
izes and  directs  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Developmoit  to  establish 
mawiTwiim  settlement  charges  for  most 
conventional,  as  well  as  all  federally  In- 
s\ired  and  guaranteed,  residential  mort- 
gages. 

Moreover,  the  substitute  to  be  offered 
would  repeal  section  701  of  the  Emer- 
gency Home  Finance  Act  of  1070.  which 
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empowers  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  determine  wheth- 
er fnftTtiniim  settlement  charges  should 
be  established  for  federally  insured  and 
gitGu:unteed  mortgages  and  to  set  such 
mftTJmnnm  In  the  2  years  since  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  HUD  has  con- 
ducted an  exhaustive  study  of  settle- 
ment transactions  in  various  regions 
throughout  the  country.  The  findings  of 
this  study  strongly  indicate  the  need  for 
establishment  of  maximum  settlement 
charges.  Accordingly,  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Issued 
a  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  on  maxi- 
mum charges,  fees,  or  discounts  for  fed- 
erally insured  and  guaranteed  mortgages 
and  insured  home  improvement  loans  in 
late  June.  It  is  expected  that  the  maxi- 
mum settlement  charges  promulgated 
by  HUD  would  become  effective  some 
time  this  fall. 

Adoption  of  the  substitute  for  title  IX 
would  prevent  HUD  from  implementing 
regulations  which  will  save  federally  in- 
sured and  guaranteed  residential  mort- 
gage borrowers  50  to  75  percent  of  the 
settlement  costs  they  would  otherwise 
have  to  pay  in  some  sections  of  the  Na- 
tion. A  vote  for  the  substitute  represents 
a  vote  for  inflated  and  unjustified  settle- 
ment charges. 

The  substitute  would  offer  a  new  sec- 
tion 902  which  simply  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  determine  within  1  year  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  establish  maximum  settlement 
charges  and  whether  such  maximum 
charges  can  be  effectively  imposed 
through  State  or  local  regulation  which 
meets  federally  established  minimum 
standards.  This  contrasts  with  the  pres- 
ent proposals  in  title  DC  which  would  be 
enforced  by  the  Federal  Housing  Admin- 
istration, the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  Savings  and 
Loan  Insiu*ance  Corporation,  agencies 
which  have  the  experience  and  capacity 
to  do  so. 

The  effect  of  the  substitute  proposal 
is  to  send  HUD  back  over  the  same 
ground  it  has  already  covered.  State  and 
local  governments  are  not  effectively 
reg\ilating  real  estate  settlement  trans- 
actions and  in  recent  years  the  Federal 
Government  has  assumed  major  respon- 
sibilities in  the  area  of  residential  hous- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  substitute  for  title  IX 
is  nothing  more  than  a  thinly  disguised 
effort  to  cripple  the  residential  real 
estate  settlement  reform  proposals  now 
in  the  housing  bill  being  considered  by 
the  TVt^nfeing  and  Currency  Committee. 
Any  regulation  of  settlement  charges  un- 
der the  substitute  proposal  would  be  dead 
for  the  foreseeable  future.  If  the  substi- 
tute is  approved  this  Congress  will  have 
utterly  failed  to  respond  to  the  settle- 
ment scandals  that  have  bilked  home- 
owners throughout  the  Nation  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  By  the  same  token,  the 
way  will  have  been  left  clear  for  con- 
tinuation of  these  abusive  practices  on 
the  part  of  those  mortgage  lenders,  de- 
velopers, attorneys,  appraisers,  title  com- 
panies and  others  involved  in  real  estate 
settlement  transactions  which  have  vic- 
timized home  buyers  by  excessive 
charges. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  substitute  also  crip- 
ples other  imjTortant  provisions  of  title 
IX. 

Section  903  directs  the  Secretary  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Derelopment  to  de- 
velop a  standard  form  for  the  statement 
of  settlement  charges  and  section  90S 
requires  residential  mortgage  lenders  to 
provide  home  buyers  with  a  statement  of 
these  charges  at  least  10  days  prior  to 
settlement,  so  that  borrowers  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  individual 
items  and  take  whatever  action  is  neces- 
sary to  protect  their  interests. 

The  substitute  amendment  provides 
that  the  10  days  notification  requirement 
may  be  waived.  There  is  little  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  some,  or  numy,  lenders  and 
settlement  attorneys  will  not  hesitate  to 
pressure  home  buyers  into  waiving  the 
10-day  notification  requirement.  This 
will  result  in  the  settlement  charges  not 
being  presented  to  the  buyer  until  the 
closing,  when  there  is  little  opportunity 
to  determine  their  validity  or  fairness. 
In  effect  the  substitute  proposal  will  per- 
mit continuation  of  the  present  indefen- 
sible practice  of  presenting  the  home 
buyer  at  settlement  with  a  confusing  wel- 
ter of  documents  and  charges  which  can- 
not be  questioned. 

Section  904  of  title  IX  directs  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment to  prepare  and  distribute  special 
booklets  designed  to  help  home  buyers 
understand  the  nature  and  the  cost  of 
settlement.  An  itemized  list  indicating 
the  maximum  amounts  which  the  home- 
buyer  should  reasonably  be  prepared  to 
pay  is  required  to  be  included  in  the  book- 
let. The  substitute  proposal  would  elim- 
inate the  listing  of  reasonable  maximum 
charges  from  the  booklet,  this  prevent- 
ing the  home  buyer  from  having  any 
guideline  by  which  to  make  a  judgment 
about  the  fairness  of  such  charges. 

Section  912  provides  that  title  compa- 
nies which  are  qualified  to  issue  title  in- 
surance are  authorized  to  perform  all 
settlement  services.  The  section  reflects 
the  recognition  that  title  insurance  com- 
panies which  issue  title  insurance  can 
provide  full  settlement  services  at  sub- 
stantial savings  to  the  home  buyer,  but 
in  some  States  are  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  laws  or  regulations  which  reserve 
this  right  to  attorneys.  One  example  is 
the  District  of  Columbia  where  title 
companies  can  and  do  provide  full  title 
services  at  savings  of  himdreds  of  dollars 
at  settlement  as  compared  to  the  cost 
of  settlement  services  provided  by  attor- 
neys in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
fully  aware  of  the  concern  voiced  by  at- 
torneys about  the  possibility  of  unqual- 
ified employees  of  title  companies  per- 
forming legal  services.  To  remedy  the 
situation,  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  section  912  which  requires  that 
title  companies  employ  qualified  attor- 
neys to  perform  legal  services  in  connec- 
tion with  settlement  transactions. 

FinsOly,  the  substitute  provides  that 
any  legal  action  to  recover  damages  in 
connection  with  violations  of  title  IX 
provisions  must  be  brought  within  1  year 
from  the  date  of  the  occurrence  of  the 
vtolation.  In  essence,  this  says  that  the 
home  buyer  is  out  of  luck  If  he  fails  to  de- 
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termlne  wWWn  »  »•«:  'o"^[*»f  **^ 
^nsactlon  ttutt  he  hM  been  oliefttod.  A 
S-year  statute  of  UmtUtloas.  at  least, 
chould  apply  to  yJoHMlUoM  oi  the  tttle. 

1^  Speaker,  adwtUm  ot  the  sabctltate 
for  title  nc  ellminatee  the  mort  Impor- 
tant provisions  of  the  settlement  refcmn 
proposals  now  In  the  bousing  bill.  It 
teaves  the  home  buyer  of  the  Nation  un- 
protected against  continued  victlmlza- 
Uoo  in  terms  of  Inflated  and  erroneous 
lettlement  charges.  It  says  there  is  no 
meaningful  rewonse  to  the  residential 
real  estate  settlement  and  housing  spec- 
ulation scandals  that  have  been  well  doc- 
umented in  the  press  throughout  the  Na- 
tion for  more  than  a  year. 

I  for  one  cannot  accept  this  sorry  con- 
clusion to  all  the  effort  that  has  gone 
into  the  task  of  trying  to  protect  the 
home  buyers  of  the  Nation  from  extor- 
OoDBie  or  fraudulent  abuses.  Any  hous- 
ing act  which  does  not  contain  the  pro- 
tections afforded  the  consumer  in  tiUe 
IX  as  presenUy  written  constitutes  noth- 
ing less  than  a  monumental  disservice  to 
the  home  buyers  of  the  Nation. 
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HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or  cALrroaNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16.  1972 
Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  May  of 
this  year  I  submitted  to  the  Record  the 
transcript  of  a  recorded  conversation 
between  Stuart  Lotwin  of  Los  Angeles 
and  Lev  Lemer  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  enter  an- 
other revealing  exchange  between  these 
two  men,  which  fiulher  xmderlines  the 
difficulties  and  harassment  individuals 
who  desire  to  emigrate  from  U.S.SJI.  to 
Israel  are  experiencing.  The  text  of  the 
conversations  follows : 

Tklkphomz    CoMviasATioN.    June    11,    1972, 
BrrwMN        Lev       Lkknkk,        Lekinoead, 

UJ3.8.R.    AND    8.    J.    LOTWTN.    Los    ANGELES, 

Calif. 

8.L.  HeUo. 

Li.  Hello.  Mr.  Lotwin,  sometime  ago  two 
American  8enat<»8  wrote  the  I^nlngrad 
OVIR  with  the  request  to  give  us  the  per- 
mission for  going  to  Israel.  Their  names — 
Jim  Bergland  and  John  Brademas — and 
some  days  ago  we  got  the  negattve  answer 
on  this  application. 

SX.  You  received  a  negative  answer! 
What  reason  did  they  give? 

LX,.  They  say  the  same  as  before — we  were 
refused  the  permission  for  going  to  Israel. 

8.L.  Did  they  tell  you  why? 

L.L.  No,  very  difficult  to  ask  why.  The 
reas(m  Is  as  before. 

8.L.  The  reason   as  before— stUl   1974? 

LX.  Yes,  yes. 

S.L.  Lev, 

L.  L.  And  we  want  to  send  with  you  our 
gratitude  to  tbeee  Senators. 

S.L.  I  see.  We  and  people  in  the  United 
8Ut«e  Oovemment  are  trying  to  get  the  visa 
for  you. 

LJ3.  Thank  you  very  much. 

LX.Ye«. 

8.x  Cioold  you  do  this.  Lev? 

SX.  Could  you  politely  and  formally  ask 
OVIR  why  they  have  given  the  negative 
answer. 

L.L.  Yes,  I  can  tell  you  now.  I  was  told  that 
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it  wM  oonnMitotf  with  auA  U  X'wm  eon-" 
nacted  wltto  ISM  Mont  wortt  la  my  w«» 

iMt. 

SX.  U  that  wliyf 

LX.  If  I  WW  eooBaetod  wtth  «1m  MONi 
work. 

SX.  Oix,  you  mn  comieeted  with  the  lecret 
worit? 

LX.  No.  I  was  never  connected  with  the 
secret  work. 

8.L.  Tou  were  not!  No.  no;  I  kntow  that. 
You  told  me  that  before,  so  ootdd  you  ask 
them  why  they  have  given  a  negative  answer? 
L.L.  On  this  application? 
SX.  Yea. 

L.L.  Yes,  we  shall  ask  the  Leningrad  OVIR 
about  this. 

S.L.  Good!  Lev,  what  we  are  going  to  do 
Is  .  .  . 
L.L.  We  shall  apply  once  more. 
8.L.   Yes,   please  do;    apply   again,   apply 
again. 

L.L.  Yes,  and  we  shall  apply  everytlme  after 
the  negative  answer  too.  After  one  negative 
answer  we  shall  i4>ply  once  more. 

SX.  Excellent,  good!  Now,  Lev,  listen  care- 
fuUy.  At  about  8:30  at  night,  your  time  in 
Leningrad,  on  either  Monday  June  IB,  June 
26,  or  July  3;  or  Friday,  Jime  23,  June  30  or 
July  7,  I  am  going  to  call  you  again. 
LX.  Yes,  It  would  be  night? 
S.L.  Bight,  yotir  night,  not  mine.  I  wiU 
caU  with  some  important  people  including 
Congressman  Bell  who  i»  trying  to  help  you. 
L.L.  niank  you  very  much. 
S.L.   Congressman  Bell   and   other   people 
In  my  government,  the  Am«-tcan  Oovero- 
ment.  are  puUlablng  for  the  other  members 
of  the  American  Oovemment  transcripts  of 
our  telephone  convenations  and  your  letters 
to  me.  Tbey  are  doing  everything  they  can 
within  our  government  to  have  OVIR  aay  yee 
soon.  So  they  are  trying  to  help  you. 

L.L.  Yes,  thank  you  very  much.  This  is  our 
hope. 
S.L.  Yee,  and  that  is  their  hJpe  as  well. 
L.L.  Yes,  thank  you  very  much. 
S.L.  Now,  Lev,  we  were  unable  to  call  you 
ou  the  telephone  on  May  32  through  May  30. 
Were  you  home  or  were  you  called  in  the 
Army? 

L.L.  No.  I  was  not  called  to  Army. 
S.L.  No. 

L.L.  Yes,  because  I  have  the  medical. 
SX.  I  see.  Were  you  home  with  your  family 
at  that  time? 

L.L.  Yes.  I  was  at  honke  with  my  family. 
8X.  I  see;  well  we  could  not  get  through 
to  talk  to  you.  We  were  trying  but  we  could 
not  get  through. 

L.L.  Yes,  I  can  say  that  only  one  day — the 
day  when  Nixon  was  In  Leningrad — ^I  was 
arrested. 

S.L.  You  were  arrested  on  the  day  he  was 
In  Leningrad,  but  for  one  day  only. 

LX.  Yes,  this  was  tot  seven  hours.  This 
was  during  the  visit  of  Mr.  Nixon 

SX.  I  see,  I  understand,  I  will  forward  that 
to  people  who  are  interested  In  that  because 
we  tried  to  caU  you  for  over  a  waek  and  were 
told  there  was  no  answer  on  your  telephone. 
LX.  This  isn't  the  truth  because  in  the 
evening  I  am  at  home. 

SX.  Yes,  I  thotight  so.  I  am  glad  that  you 
are  weU  and  that  you  are  safe;  that  was  my 
primary  concern  about  you.  Are  you  work- 
ing? 

L.L.  Yes,  I  am  working. 
8.L.  Good.  No  change  in  your  Job. 
LX.  My  new  job? 
SX.  Your  new  Job? 

L.L.  Yes,  I  got  the  new  Job  after  I   was 
forced  to  dismiss  from  my  last  Job. 
SX.  What  kind  of  work  is  your  new  Job? 
L.L.  I  am  an  engineer,  not  In  my  profes- 
sion. 

SX.  Not  in  your  profession. 
LX.  No,  not  In  my  profession. 
SX.  I  see.  what  type  of  work  now? 
LX.    Now    I    am    an    engineer    of    textile 
machinery. 


SX.  Wte«  about  BUta.  la  sb*  w«ldii«T 
L.X.  T«s,  A»  la  vocttloc  too.  Init  lb»  ittua> 
tloD  OB  hot  wock  to  vwy.  vocy  iMrd. 
SX.  Za  alM  going  to  ba  nrnitoml? 
LX,  Mo.  no.  Sha  to  on  (unlnUlllglWa) 
SX.  Sba's  on  wbat  workf  W|tat  kind  of 
work? 
LX.  «*»•  to  an  engii^eer  of  oooununicatkms. 
SX.  And  abe  to  stUl  working  in  communi- 
cations? 
LX.  Tea,  in  tba  AeM  at  oommunloatlonB. 
SX.  How  to  your  family;  your  motbar  and 
father?  An  ttwy  waU? 

LX.  No.  thay  have  not  l)een  very  well,  but 
they  wait  for  paraUaalon  for  going  to  Israel. 
The  waiting  for  them  to  very  bard. 

SX.  Tea.  I  know.  Tour  mothar-ln-law 
Zlna's  mother,  how  to  she? 

LX.  She  to  at  h<»ne  too,  and  she  waits  for 
permtoalon  too. 
SX.  And  she's  weU? 
L.L.  Tea.  sbe  to  O.K. 

SX.  Oood.  I  understand  that  Zina  has  rela- 
tives in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Is  that  true? 
LX.  Yes.  thto  to  true. 
SX.  Good.  Wbat  to  their  name? 
LX.  Of  relatives? 
8X.  Yes. 

LX.  Hto  name  to  Abraham  Wachter.  I  give 
to  you  the  address. 

SX.  I  can  get  It  here.  Don't  bother,  I  wUl 
get  it  here. 

L.L.  Yes,  yes.  Abraham  Wachter  to  the 
brother  of  my  mo«ier-ln-law,  and  Jerry 
Wachter  to  hto  son. 

S.L.  OJK.  I  will  get  In  touch  with  him.  Who 
were  you  talking  to  in  lara^? 

LX.  One  hour  ago  we  were  talking  with 
Israel. 

SX.  Yes,  with  whom?  Were  these  former 
Soviet's  or  friends  In  Israel? 
LX.  With  whom  we  were  talking? 
SX.  Yes. 

LX.  Yes,  now  we  were  talking  to  this  Mrs 
Kominaky.  She  to  the  wUe  of  Komlnsky  who 
now  to  in  prison. 

SX.  I  see.  I  know  the  name.  How  to  she,  to 
she  OJK.? 

LX.  She  to  O.K..  but  she  wanw  to  be  with 
husband. 

SX.  The  other  thing  to  we  received  your 
letter  and  the  pictures. 
L.L.  And  my  pictures? 
S.L.   You   have   a   very  handsome  family. 
L.L.  We  are  three  in  thto  picture?  Taken 
with  my  wife? 

8X.   Yea,   that's   the   picture   and   then    I 
got  another  picture,  just  of  you. 
L.L.  Yea,  from  my  frtond? 
SX.  Yes,  from  your  frtend.  Did  you   re- 
ceive a  letter  from  me? 
L.L.  I  received  from  you  only  one  letter. 
SX.  WeU,  I  wrote  a  second  letter.  I  am 
going  to  mall  to  you  copies  of  what  to  called 
in  the  United  States  the  Oongraasional  Rec- 
ord. Thto  to  where  the  Senatora  and  Con- 
greasmen  have  been  publtohing  our  telephone 
conversations.  So,  I  wlU  maU  you  a  copy  so 
you  can  read  the  conversations. 

LX.  Yes,  thank  you  v«y  much.  And,  a 
cxrpy  of  your  sacond  letter? 

SX.  Oood.  I  am  glad  you  are   working. 
you  will  apply  again  for  a  vtoaa,  and  you  will 
ask  for   the  reason  for  not  totting  you   go 
now. 
LX.  Yee,  thank  you   I  shall  ask. 
SX.  OH.,  we  will  speak  to  you  again,  soon. 
LX.  Yes. 

SX.  In  the  meantime,  you  take  care  of 
youiaelf,    keep    your   strength    and    courage 

going 

LX.  Yes. 

SX.  And,  with  the  help  of  aU  the  people 
who  are  concerned  with  you,  I  am  sure  we 
are  going  to  meet  In  Israel  soon. 
LX.  Tas.  thank  you. 

SX.  So  please  give  our  boat  to  yotxr  wife,  to 
your  dau^ter  and  to  your  family. 

L.L.  Yes,  thank  you.  And  sand  our  best 
greetings  to  your  family  and  to  our  friends, 
too. 
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SJU.  Abmutely.  I  vUX 
PIMM*  writ*  to  me  ■«*>■« 
Lli.  Tea,  yea.  of  ooutm. 
SX.  Oood.  Alrlgbt. 
LX.  Tm. 

SX.  abaiom  aad  gcxxlbjr*. 
LL.   CJoodbye.   Sbalom. 


to  you  aoon. 
wUl  youT 


RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED  BY  THE 
NATIONAL  FEDERATION  OP  SET- 
TLEMENTS AND  NEIGHBORHOOD 
CENTERS 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mw  TOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  August  16,  1972 

Mr.  RANQEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Settlements  and 
Neighborhood  Centers  adopted  a  series 
of  resolutions  at  Its  annual  meeting  in 
May. 

These  resolutions  deal  with  such  criti- 
cal issues  as  education,  health,  child  care, 
housing,  tmd  economic  development,  and 
I  am  pleased  to  share  them  with  my 
colleagues  at  this  time. 

The  resolutions  follow : 

ANNUAL    MEETTHO    ADOPTS    RESOLUTIONS    ON 

Majo*  Issttes 
The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Settlements  and  Neighborhood 
Centers,  which  met  in  Chicago  on  May  26, 
during  the  47th  Biennial  conference, 
adopted  the  foUowlng  Important  resolutions. 

SOCIAI,  POUCT   PLATPOBK 

The  National  Federation  of  Settlements 
and  Neighborhood  Centers  (NFS)  reaXBrms 
and  readopta  the  Social  Policy  Platform 
adopted  by  Its  Annual  Meeting,  May  30.  1970 
In  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  In  addition,  It  singles 
out  the  following  areas  of  high  priority  con- 
cerns for  immediate  attention  and  action  by 
NFS  and  Its  affiliates. 

HOT7SZNO 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  In  the 
Housing  Act  of  1949,  stated  that  our  national 
objective  was  to  provide  "housing  which  Is 
decent,  safe  and  sanitary  for  all  Americans  at 
prices  and  rents  they  can  afford  to  pay."  This 
promise  Is  far  from  realization.  Large  areas 
of  our  Inner  cltlee  are  being  virtually  aban- 
doned because  of  abuse  or  seriously  flawed 
federal  bousing  programs,  a  decline  In  public 
safety  and  public  services,  and  because  of 
racial  and  economic  polarization. 

NFS  calls  upon  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  declare  a  state  of 
emergency  and  enact  such  new  laws  or  amend 
existing  laws  as  Is  necessary  to  prevent  ex- 
ploitation by  speculators,  prevent  further 
abandonment  and  provide  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  new  and  renewed  housing,  available 
and  accessible  to  thoae  excluded  from  the 
total  housing  market. 

NFS,  to  achieve  the  foregoing  goals,  will 
convene  a  national  convocation,  "To  Save  our 
Cities."  It  will  bring  together  repreaentatives 
of  the  poor,  racial  mlnc»-ltles  and  national 
organisations  to  call  further  attention  to  this 
nattnnal  erisia  In  bousing  and  to  find  new, 
appropriate  approaches  to  the  solution  of  this 
critical  problem. 

ECONOiaC    DEVKI.OrMENT 

NFS  Is  committed  to  healthy,  over-all  eco- 
nomic developntent  but  is  particularly  con- 
cerned about  the  need  for  economic  develop- 
ment in  Innar  city  ghettos  and  barrios.  NFS 
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endorses  policies  and  programs,  public  and 
private,  which  are  essential  to  assure  high 
levels  of  employment  and  production,  tbe 
raising  of  living  standards  and  the  Improve- 
ment  of  oondltlons  of  worlL. 

NFS  endorses  public  works  programs  which 
are  beneflolal  to  the  community  and  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  It  calls  on  government — 
federal,  state  and  local — to  provide  oppor- 
tunities for  public  service  employment.  It 
also  endorses  programs  of  training,  supportive 
services  aad  placement  in  the  private  sector, 
and  wages  adequate  to  meet  tbe  so&nng  cost 
of  living. 

NFS  sees  a  need  for  redress  of  major  past 
inequities  through  tbe  development  of  mi- 
nority-owned businesses,  industries  and  serv- 
ices, and  calls  for  appropriate  federal  legisla- 
tion and  private  measures  to  make  such  eco- 
nomic development  feasible.  Such  programs 
should  include  low-cost  loans,  availability  of 
bonding,  training  in  management  and  pro- 
duction skills  and  compensatory  practices  in 
tbe  Issuance  of  grants,  contracts  and  work 
orders. 

ASSUBED     INCOME 

NFS  calls  for  an  adequate  program  of  as- 
sured annual  income.  It  opposes  Title  IV  of 
the  Social  Security  Amendments  of  1971  (HR 
1 )  as  approved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  completely  Inadequate  with  respect 
to  Income  guarantees  and  puivitive  in  Its 
work  provisions.  NFS  sImUarly,  opposes  the 
General  Employment  (Long)  measure  as  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Oommlttee  since  It  does  not  provide  an  as- 
sured Income  and  is  punitive  and  regressive. 

NFS  calls  for  tbe  adoption  by  Congress  of 
more  equitable  measures  which  assure  ade- 
quate annual  Income  based  on  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics'  findings.  It  asks  that  Con- 
gress adopt  such  related  measures  as  tax  re- 
form, improved  Social  Security  benefits,  in- 
creased minimum  wages  and  the  inclusion 
under  their  coverage  of  new  categories  of 
workers  Including  household  employees  and 
farm  workers. 

EDUCATION 

NFS  believes  that  overcrowded  schools,  poor 
teaching,  inadequate  facilities  and  discrim- 
ination are  a  detriment  not  only  to  the  re- 
sultant under-educated  Individual  but  also 
to  society  as  a  whole.  We  urge  efforts  to  en- 
sure that  every  person  has  equal  and  full 
opportunity  to  realize  his  ultimate  potential 
for  intellectual  growth,  including  the  pro- 
vision of  programs  designed  to  overcome  the 
limiting  handicaps  Imposed  by  social,  racial 
and  economic  discrimination. 

We  call  for  federal  programs  and  fiscal 
grants  to  eliminate  the  Inequities  and  tbe 
wide  range  of  differences  in  the  funding  of 
education,  state-by-state,  and  within  the  po- 
litical subdivisions  of  the  state.  We  ask  that 
funding  be  based  on  educational  need,  fiscal 
capacity  and  equalization  of  opportunity  for 
all  on  a  non -segregated  basis. 

We  view  busing  of  children  as  one  device 
for  helping  to  achieve  this  end  and  are  op- 
posed to  leglslaitlon  which  would  prevent  its 
continuance.  We  believe,  along  with  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  that,  "What  has 
divided  the  nation  on  school  busing  is  not 
so  much  sharp  disagreement  on  the  merits 
but  coTifualon  as  to  what  the  Issues  really 
are.  The  complex  matters  of  overcoming  in  a 
few  years  tbe  inequities  of  the  long  past 
through  the  medium  of  desegregated  schools 
has  been  reduced  to  the  question  of  whether 
one  is  for  busing." 

NFS  continues  Its  support  for  achieving 
desegregation  and  tbe  elimination  of  inferior 
schools  through  tbe  use  not  oiUy  of  busing 
but  also  such  additional  techniques  as  re- 
drawing school  attendance  lines,  pairing 
schools  and  establishing  central  schools  and 
school  p<u-ks. 
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BXALTH   IMBUKAMCX 

NFS  calls  for  tbe  •naetmADt  of  a  federal 
health  measiire  which  ( 1 )  recognizes  health 
care  as  a  right  of  every  citizen  and  (2)  pro- 
vides one  exceUent  quality  of  health  care  for 
all  regardless  of  dlSerenoes  in  age,  income, 
racial  origin,  etc. 

NFS  further  calls  for  the  provtsloD  of  a 
high  quality  of  preventive  health  servioes 
and  medical  servioes  available  at  the  n^gh- 
borhood  level  to  all  individuals  and  families 
and  with  full  participation  by  consumers  in 
all  policymaking  settings. 

NFS  believes  that  this  quality  of  health 
care  cannot  be  made  universally  available 
through  enactment  of  tbe  Nixon  Administra- 
tion's Health  Car*  BlU.  It  would  provide  two 
qualities  of  program — one  fc*  employed  per- 
sons under  private  health  insurance  policies 
and  another  for  the  unemployed  and  the 
poor,  similar  to  Medicaid,  with  tbe  regula- 
tion of  the  private  insurers  left  to  tbe  states. 

NFS  calls  for  the  elimination  from  the 
environment  of  elements  dangerous  to  health 
such  as  the  use  of  lead  in  tbe  household 
paints. 

NFS  calls  for  effective  federal  programs 
directed  at  elbninating  hunger  and  malnu- 
trition and  racially-related  diseases  such  as 
Sickle  Cell  Anemia. 

DRUG    USE 

NFS  urges  the  immediate  eliml  nation  of 
the  i>enalty  for  the  possession  and  use  of 
marijuana  by  an  individual,  but  endorses 
penalties  for  tbe  amassing  and  sale  of  It. 

NFS  calls  for  effective  education  in  the 
dangers  of  drug  abuse,  including  not  only 
heroin  and  other  hard  drugs  but  also  bar- 
biturates, amphetamines,  and  similar  drugs, 
and  will  endorse  legislation  which:  (1)  pro- 
vides effective  preventive  and  treatment  pro- 
grams for  drug  addicts  and,  (2)  seeks  to  stop 
tbe  fiow  of  illegal,  addictive  drugs  from  over- 
seas through  negotiation.  Where  this  falls  to 
halt  the  flow,  NFS  urges  the  cessation  of  ioi- 
elgn  aid  to  such  country  and  the  cut-off  of 
ail  foreign  trade  with  it. 

Further,  NFS  calls  for  Intensive  local  pro- 
grams directed  at  stopping  the  corruption  of 
law  enforcement  personnel  by  the  pushers  of 
Illegal  drugs  and  their  criminal  organiza- 
tions. 

LEGISLATIVE    COMMUNICATION 

in  1962.  Congress  extended  to  business  the 
ability  to  conduct  legislative  efforts  with  tax- 
deductible  funds,  so  that  legislators  oould 
benefit  from  businessmen's  knowledge  in 
considering  legislation.  This  reascMiing  ap- 
plies with  equal  force  to  voluntary  agencies 
supported  by  tax-deductible  gifts. 

NFS,  therefore,  calls  upon  tbe  Congress  of 
tbe  United  States  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  permit  volun- 
tarily funded  organizations  such  as  NFS  and 
its  aSlUatea  to  engage  in  communications 
with  legislative  bodies  and  committees  and 
members  thereof,  and  with  their  members  or 
contributors  with  respect  to  legislation  or 
proposed  legislation  of  direct  Interest  to  tbe 
organization. 

CBILD    CAKE    AND    DEVELOPMENT 

NFS  urges  enactment  of  a  comprehensive 
child  care  bUl  which  incorporates  tbe  follow- 
ing: funding  at  the  highest  feasible  level, 
with  continuation  of  existing  Hesdstart  pro- 
grams, local  prime  sponsorship  of  programs, 
parent  participation  in  policy-making  and 
operation  of  programs,  multiple  services  to 
families,  and  delivery  of  services  by  tbe  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare. 

NFS  urges  that  adequate,  licensed  child 
care  facilities  for  pre-scbool  and  after-school 
programs  be  made  available  for  all  children 
of  working  mothers  or  single  parents  and 
funded  by  tbe  federal  goTcmment, 
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purtbar,  that  no  mother  be  required  to  ac- 
cent child  care  by  untrained  or  uncMrtlfled 
MTEons  or  organmtione.  Mther  In  dilM  care 
oenters.  family  hocaea  or  In  their  own  bomee; 
that  federal  fonds  be  provided  few  ^pwyri- 
ate  tnlBta*  o«  amf  p«moam  auUiutaill  to 
undertake  efcOd  mn,  anil  that  tbe  eycn- 
ended  proylaions  of  the  19«7  amendmenti  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  which  enable  child 
etn  to  be  provUled  on  tbe  basis  of  li%  fed- 
eral and  SS%  local  funds  for  child  care  for 
the  children  at  former,  current,  or  potential 
recipients  of  pubUc  assistance  be  retained. 
REOaDKKtNC  PEioamES 

NFS  piopoeea.  in  order  to  help  achieve 
tbese  goals,  a  complete  and  continual  re- 
oniarlng  (d  national  prlorlUea.  the  reduction 
of  defenae  eipcndltiiree  and  tbe  re-allocatton 
of  such  moolee  tat  domestic  progreaae  alined 
at  tbe  elimination  of  poverty  and  laclem. 

NFS  supporte  aU  eS(»ts  to  replace  war  •■ 
m  instrument  of  IntemaUonal  relatlWM  by 
negoUaUon.  mediation,  and  conciliation.  To 
this  end,  we  urge  a  cessation  of  boetiUties  In 
Indochina  and  tbe  strengthening  of  tbe  abU- 
tty  of  tbe  United  Nations  to  settle  disputes 
and  maintain  peace. 


THE  WHITE  HOUSE  FELXOW8  PRO- 
GRAM AND  NATIONAL  LEADER- 
SHIP 


HON.  DONALD  M.  ERASER 

or  iBmnaoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thnndat.  Auoust  17.  1972 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
«e  take  a  ckwer  kxA  at  the  leadership 
programs  which  are  managed  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  for  which  Con- 
gress apiHvpriates  fimds.  My  office  has 
been  looklne  into  Uie  participatloD  of 
women  and  minwity  groups  in  a  number 
of  programs  eondoeted  by  the  Federal 
Govemment:  Smithsonian  Instltattoc 
fellows.  Woodrow  Wflaoo  Center  for  In- 
ternational Schfters,  National  Founda- 
tion for  the  Arts.  National  Foundatton 
f<w  the  Humanltlee.  Atomic  Energy  Oom- 
mlasion  Fdlowriilps. 

Today  I  would  Uke  to  focus  some  at- 
tentioQ  on  the  White  House  FellowB  pro- 
gram. One  of  the  most  alarming  aspects 
of  this  program  is  the  steady  Increase 
onr  the  past  3  years  of  the  number  of 
military  i>arUcipants.  Since  we  fund  the 
War  College,  and  a  number  of  other 
higher  level  training  institutions  for  the 
military,  it  Is  difScuIt  to  JusUCy  their  In- 
trusion into  what  vas  intendwi  to  be  a 
totally  d'  '*Jan  endeavor.  When  the 
White  House  feDows  program  was 
created  in  1984— Executive  Order  No. 
11183 — ^it  specUed  that  only  "noo-Fed- 
eral"  applicants  were  eligible.  This  ef- 
ttetively  fTTT^^v^*^  any  members  of  the 
armed  services  and  the  Federal  Oovono- 
naent.  In  tbe  past  t  years  members  at  the 
active  Aimed  Form  have  tpinp<iwd  oTcr 
25  percoBt  o<  aaeb  dass.  THe  original 
Szeeutive  crder  vms  not  ammded  until 
thte  yew.  Wdbrmrr  it.  l  V71. 

In  a  program  that  purports  to  trace 
ba^  to  tte  virtt  of  leaderdUp  and  na- 
tloiMl  ptld*  •(  FnnkllB.  JcaacBon.  and 
w.Ai-^.-i  ^f>T  tnif'-«*T  o<  mitttairy 
parttrtnatipn  ta  — ewbat  questionable. 


In  addltlwi  I  qaeattao  tbe  rtel  eontA- 
bution  to  the  Icadanhlp  of  the  Nation 
by  the  idnforeMMnt  of  the  idea  that 
there  Is  a  military  Input  to  all  our  na- 
tional mnUeaas. 

I  am  liiiiitlnff  into  the Rsco»  a  chart 
of  the  participants  of  the  past  S  years 
in  hopes  of  raising  a  discussion  of  wheth- 
er or  not  this  is  the  kind  of  program 
we  want  to  eontlnue  to  siqvort  wltii 
taxpayers  funds.  Clearly  the  Ntxon  ad- 
ministration has  given  a  very  different 
emphasis  to  the  nature  of  tbe  partici- 
pants and  the  goals  of  the  program. 

Women's  groups  are  rightly  erltidxing 
the  program  on  the  basis  of  the  ne^Ugl- 
ble  TWfmhor  of  w(unen  in  the  program 
and  the  apparent  lack  of  perception  of 
womoa  in  leadership  positions. 

Finally,  there  is  some  questicm  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  program  is  fulfill- 
ing its  stated  goal — that  of  sending 
young  people  back  to  their  local  States 
and  communities  with  an  increased  com- 
mitment to  ^'"^"g  Goremment  work 
at  the  local  Isfvd.  We  badly  need  leader- 
ship at  the  State  and  community  level 
but  the  White  House  Fellows  have  by 
and  large  remained  in  Washington  lin- 
ing up  better  jobs  for  themsdves.  Mike 
Causey  in  the  Federal  Register  ctdumn 
in  the  Washington  Post  reports  his  to- 
cussions  with  numbers  of  high  Chiveiii- 
ment  ofBdals  and  tbefa'  reactioas  to  the 
White  House  FriBows  program. 
The  material  fallows: 
Warn  Hotisb  Pbxowb  Daaws  Pbotzst 
(BymmCKnaey) 
In  this  day  al  eemantte  eenwWlTlty,  nobody 
quarrele  with  the  aexiat  tttle  of  tbe  elite 
White  Houee  FaQows  program.  When  they  aay 
fellows,  to  this  cmae,  they  mean  — acJertee. 
Launched  during  tbe  Jobneoa  admimstn- 
ttan.  the  WHF  Bysteni  was  and  le  aimed  at 
tn)eet^  bright,  yomig  (under  86>  people 
Into  the  goveraaocnt  for  one  year  tome. 

The  Mee  wae  to  gire  the  WHF— ftitufe 
leaden  In  tndustry,  eduesttoo  wad  tbe  mili- 
tary—a  MBple  or  bov  the  fadaral  piarMne 
works  ttttm  the  top.  Aa  a  Mt  of  faDoat,  tt  is 
hoped  «he  feBowe  ratam  to  ttMlr  ehoaen 
careen  with  a  eyflopatketle  attttade  toward 
the  buieauciacy  aad  hrtp  eoBTbiee  yoong 
people  that  Uncle  Sara  really  wwits  their 
inffot. 

Orttlcs  of  the  pragrmm.  bowerer.  aay  tt  bee 
two  bMte  faalta.  First,  that  only  10  of  the 
119  fellows  hsTe  been  waoMCi.  and  eeeccdly, 
that  It  has  proved  so  rewaRUag  that  many 
of  the  fMlowB  don't  want  to  go  home. 

A  battle-acarred  bunaucnt.  who  has  seen 
every  WHF  "dass"  stnee  19e«.  says,  "^tl  a  lot 
Uke  that  oU  song  "How  Ton  Oottlg  Tb  Keip 
Them  Down  On  The  Farm  After  TlMy>e  Bmd 
Parse.'  "  A  lot  oC  the  fellows,  he  estimated  30 
per  cent,  get  tnenrahle  eases  o<  Pntnanar  Wmrtt 
and  rsmnin  In  govemmttst.  asfSatlng  the 
crGH-farttllsatton  sheets  or  the  vrogram. 

A  group  oallsd  W^anas's  KquKy  Action 
Lsagiw  (WXAI4  says  the  peogiaas  is  aaale- 
ilnminttr*  Hid  that  tlas  noant  tnsid  eT  tn- 
dtiSli^  moav  mldearsv  mllttary  odtoen  In 
WHF  rlsTiTT  makes  it  a>feii  touf^Mr  for  women 
to  miAaths  grade. 

The  White  House  announced  yeeterflay  the 
17  fsBowe  (one  a  weman)  ffcr  the  in»-78 
ysar  that  begins  In  Buvtembw.  They  era: 

Doaglas  C.  Bauer.  S4.  Pittsburgh:  Air  Foco^ 
UaJ.  Bobert  B.  Baxtv.  las  Tcgas:  JaOMS  B. 
Bostic.  Aahevlllc,  B.C.:  Joseph  P.  CanoD.  af . 
Parte.  France;   AF  MaJ.  ^eha  C.  Fryer.  i\; 


James  H.  Oroas.  «0.  Coinmhna,  Otdo; 

O.  Mooonahey,  ag,  Alaaanarla;  wnUamB^Mo- 
aiashaa.  ».  Los  Atton  Oaltf .:  John  B.  Mum- 
ford.  92.  Orlando;  LoU  O.  Mogalaa.  »,  Stan- 
ford; Ma).  Lee  B.  Wunn.  Jr,  Air  Joroa  Acad- 
emy;  L».  Ool.  ODtta  U  FouaU.  tt.  Woadtrtdga; 
Ann  8.  Bamaay,  ».  Bew  Beahuiy.  Mfm. 
David  w.  Bchramp*.  80.  Obarlla.  Ohtot  AF 
ICaJ.  Donald  J.  Btukal.  S4.  Falrbora^  Ohio; 
Oeorge  B.  Weathvaby.  TJ.  Berkeley,  aad  John 
B.  Yastnkiy.  tt.  Flttrittnri^. 

Tbe  Womsn-k  Bqulty  Aetkm  League  baa 
alreMly  challea«sd  Bton  than  SOO  univer- 
sities and  uuPagaa.  rl aiming  they  dlaerlm- 
inate  agatnat  wianau  In  faculty  aaalgnmanta 
and  pay  In  vlolatloo  of  federal  cqual-rlgbU 
rules  for  oontractocs. 

Now.  WXai.  la  proteating  tbe  WhKe  Bouee 
Prilows  pragiaak.  aiding  that  women  can- 
didataa  have  been  subjected  to  "dlacrtma- 
tory"  questioning  about  their  marital  and 
family  status:  that  almast  no  women  sn  on 
selection  boards  and  that  only  one  married 
vToman  has  beM>  app(rtntad  a  WBF. 

WEAL  naaldmt  Arvonne  Fraaer,  In  a  let- 
ter to  Pnaldant  Hlxm.  aald  SO  per  oent  of 
the  f  utun  aalaetem  itkould  be  women.  A  total 
0^  68  i'p»«^*«»—  wan  approved  by  regional 
boanii  this  yaar.  six  of  them  wtanen. 

Federal  agenoles  who  take  WHF  tor  tbe 
one-year  taoM  (uauaUy  about  U  are 
selected)  have  other  eoiniplalnta  about  tbe 
program.  They  range  from  Jealousy  of  older 
staff  memben  at  the  salarlee  and  red  carpet 
treatmctrt  given  the  WHF,  to  the  fact  that 
Ksny  (tf  them  dont  want  to  Uva  19  to  the 
giiiillMnaii'i  ■giiismwif  and  leave  gwem- 
ment  at  the  end  ot  a  yaar. 

Salarlea  for  WHF  an  nagotlstad  by  the 
aeencles.  based  on  what  the  esBdldats  was 
getting  to  his  or  hsv  Job  in  Industry.  Some, 
however,  do  manage  to  bargain  for  more. 
with  Orada  1»— a  aalaiy  a*  ttMtt  to 
$33,300— tbe  celling. 

"A  ooupU  of  years  back,  wa  got  a  candidate 
vho  was  about  tt  yean  old  aad  said  ha  was 
making  naazly  tttUtt*  wtth  a  load  ebato  on 
tbe  West  CoMt,~  a  fadena  oOdal  aaUL  '^e 
checked  and  found  ont  be 

at  the 


Snne  Oablnet  meiBlieia  have  been  ratxic- 
taat  to   taka  on 

elthtf  ir~n"**  thay  want 

in  the  senattlva  poets  m  beaauas  thay  doat 

tnwt  *vwrt-taaars"  who  are  Ukaly  to  wrtte 

books  about  wtet  happens  "or  pM  a  WaBy 

■tekrit."  The  fami 

PnaMent.  whldt  nsattad  la  his 

as  Seerstaiy  oT  t 

If  not  diaftad.  by  a 

"I 

atimt  In  tto  priaaiy  aim  of  gsi I Hig  tbe 
WKF  to  go  back  to  thalr  Jobs."  ana  ta»  oaraar 
«»»n  Mid.  "ni^  gat  the  aodal  rush  from 
ffm^TTTTtT  hera,  parttas  and  what  no*,  and 
tbay  anjoy  the  uuaai  or  amoelBtlen  with 


a  Cabinet 

lalataC 

their  taor  hare  trytag  to  lioa  up  a 
paralde  Job  In  government." 

One  feamar  cabinet  oAear  ii^iaail  to  take 
a  WHF  last  year.  He  ^we  aa  bis  reaeon  the 
fact  that  he  would  be  laartag  government 
aoQQ  ^nd  dldnt  want  hla  sueceaaoc  to  be 
njT"^  with  ■laaaona  he  aalght  not  like.  In 
private,  haamwr  tha  OaMaat  man  aaM  tke 
WHF-t9pm  "goi  wadtr  hla  iftto.  wan  alwaps 
uadw<»at>-  aad  ha  l.hiiai»>.  > 
time  trying  to  buBd  a 
Ui  " 


did  piflk  a 
ecutlT*  aasistant. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

WHITE  HOUSE  FELLOWS  PROGRAII-  l«9-73 


AugtLst  17,  1972 


Vmt 


Maitwy 


Uniwtraty 


Bwsintss 


Minorities 


Ottiar 


l«9-70lotil  l( 


1970-71  loUl  17. 


1971-72  total  16. 


1972  73  tstil  17. 


From  19M  to  1970- No 
HHlitary  ptrtKtpants. 


1  Ciftain,  Air  Forco. 

1  Lioutooant  commander, 

Navy. 
1  Cafttam,  Air  Forca. 
1  Liautanant  cotonel,  Army. 
1  Ututanantcoionai.  Army. 


I  Kajor,  Army. 

I  Major,  Mann*. 

1  Major,  Maria*. 

1  LMOtanant  coloiMt,  Army. 


1  Liautanant  colonel.  Army. 
1  Maiof ,  Air  Fore*. 
1  MajOf.  Air  Forte. 
1  Maior,  Air  Fore*. 

(Special  Aasistaat  to 

SacrfUry  of  Defense. 

Cast  Asia  and  PacifK 

retion). 
1  Maior.  Army. 


7  (Professors,  consultants 
etc,  2  Bl»eh,l  assiit- 
int  to  president  of 
Johns  Hopkins). 


2  (Black). 

1  (Richard  Ramsden). 
1  General  Foods. 
I  IBM. 


I  (Dean  scl  of  business 
administration.  Univer- 
sity of  Tanas). 

1  (Assistant  to  president 
University  of  Hawaii). 

2 


1  (Director,  nuclear  -eaclot 
laboratory  University  of 
Teus). 

1 


1  (Assistant  lo  president. 

Stantord  University. 

Spanish  American) 
1  (Director  Ford  Foundaiion 

proiect  on  Univ.  Adn.m.). 


I  MBA  (McKinsey) 

1  3M  of  Minnesota. 

1  Burlington  Industry. 

I  Westinghouse  (Bettr.  Atom. 

Power  Laboratory). 

1  RCA. 

1  Continental  Oil. 


1  (Jewel  companies)  Osco 

Drug,  Inc. 
I  J.  Walter  Thompson. 
\  Boise  Cascade .  I  nc. 
I  McKinsey  i  Co. 
1  Arthur  Andersen  ft  Co. 


2  Wesiiiighouse  (Bettis 

Atomic  Lab.). 
1  American  Standard,  Inc. 
I  Wall  Disney  World. 
I  McKinsey  4  Co. 
\  W   R.  Grace  &  Co. 
1  Enka  Reseaich  Corp. 
1  Syva  Co. 


1  Woman  (lawyer). 

I  Woman  (Puerto  Rican). 

1  Indian. 

3 

1  Woman. 


I  Mexican-American  (urban 

plan). 
1  Woman  (Black, 

oceanographer). 
1  Woman  (lawyer). 
1  Indian  (Harvard  law 

school). 


1  Woman  (drugs). 


2  Layyyers  (HarvardX 
1  JournilitL 


2  Local  government. 
1  Lawyer  (former  Vietnam 
Army  major). 


1  (Dartmouth  MBA,  former 
Army  captain)  1st 
larioant,  N.¥.  Police 
Force,  Tactical  Patrol. 


1  Lawyer. 


MEUSaA  BELOTE.  SPRINGFIELD, 
VA  SETS  WORLD  SWIMMING 
RECORD  AT  OLYMPIC  TRIAIB 
IN  CHICAGO 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR. 

or    TDUtXMIA 

IN  THE  SKNATB  OF  THI  tmiTKD  STATES 

Thursday.  August  17.  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  Jr.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. M<iw  Melissa  Belote  of  Springfield, 
Va..  this  month  set  a  world  swimming 
record  at  the  Olympic  trials  in  Chicago. 

I  am  stire  that  aU  Virginians  share 
pride  in  the  accomplishments  of  this 
young  woman,  who  is  a  sophomore  at 
Robert  E.  Lee  High  School.  On  the  day 
when  she  fairoke  the  .record  for  the  200- 
meter  backstroke,  she  won  both  a  pre- 
liminary and  a  final  race  in  this  event. 
At  the  age  of  15,  she  obviously  is  one  of 
the  Nation's  outstanding  swimmers. 

Tbe  Washington  Post  of  August  6  con- 
tains an  article  describing  Miss  Belotes 
victory  and  her  reactions  after  the  races. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Record-Setting  Miss  Be- 
lote Double  Winner  in  Trials."  be  printed 
in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

RacokB-SxTTTNC  Mjsa  Bxixnrx  Dorrsu 

WiNMHi  Dr  TUALS 

(By  George  Sotomon) 

Ckcaco.  August  5.— MellsM  Belote  grew 
up  tonight.  The  l8-ye*r-<rfd  wondergirl  for- 
got her  lucky  toy  fish  l»ck  »t  the  motel  and 
BtUl  won  the  aOO-meter  betckstroke  before 
5,000  people  In  the  Olympic  trUls  «  the 
Portage  Pwk  pool. 

Barlier  In  the  day  Mtee  Belote,  a  sopho- 
more at  Robert  B.  Lee  High  School  in  Spring- 
field, Va.,  »t  a  world  record  In  the  300,  whip- 
ping through  the  water  In  3:20.64  In  a  pre- 
liminary heat. 


The  previous  world  record  was  2:21.5.  held 
by  Susie  Atwood  of  Lakewood  Calif. 

Tonight  Miss  Belotes  time  was  2:21771, 
more  than  a  second  slower  than  her  brilliant 
effort  this  afternoon  but  still  far  enough  to 
leave  the  bewildered  Miss  Atwood  In  her 
wake.  Miss  Atwood  was  clocked  In  2:24.359, 
finishing  a  distant  second. 

"Coetch  Solotar  (Ed)  told  me  not  to  worry 
about  the  record  tonight,"  Miss  Belote  said 
afterward.  "I  dldnt  think  my  stroke  was  as 
smooth  tonight.  I  dldnt  have  enough  left  to 
bring  It  back." 

Miss  Belote.  who  had  enough  confidence 
to  pack  her  suitcase  for  a  week  of  training 
with  the  Olympic  team  in  KnoxvUle,  Tenn.. 
Is  the  only  woman  to  have  won  two  events 
at  the  trials  so  far.  The  meet  ends  Sunday. 
Misses  Belote  and  Atwood  previously  fin- 
ished one-two  In  the  100-meter  backstroke. 
While  Bdias  Belote  headed  back  to  the  motel 
with  a  second  bouquet  of  roses  under  her 
arm.  Mark  Spitz  climbed  the  victory  stand 
for  the  fourth  time  in  as  many  nights,  the 
most  dominant  figure  In  world  swimming. 

Spitz,  a  handsome  22-year  old  and  one  of 
the  few  swimmers  sporting  a  mustache,  cap- 
tured the  100-meter  freestyle  In  51.919.  Ear- 
lier in  the  day  he  established  his  fifth  world 
record  of  the  meet,  churning  the  100  In  51.47 
In  a  preliminary  heat. 

"I  hope  I  can  keep  this  up  at  Munich." 
said  Spitz,  who  four  years  ago  In  Mexico 
City  was  favored  to  win  four  Individual  gold 
medals  but  wound  ud  being  shut  out. 

"I  know  I'm  the  best  in  the  world  to- 
night." Spitz  said.  "But  It  won't  matter  un- 
less I  win  at  Munich.  Pour  years  ago  I  had 
done  well  prior  to  Mexico  cnty  Then  I  fold- 
ed. I'm  trying  to  set  that  I  don't  fold  again." 
Spitz  finished  ahead  of  Jerry  Heldenrelch 
of  Dallas.  John  Murphy  of  Hinsdale,  ni.,  and 
Dave  Klgar  of  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  all  of 
whom  made  the  team. 

rrank  Heckl.  an  outstanding  swimmer  at 
Southern  California  and  prime  contender  to 
make  the  team,  was  again  blanked,  finishing 
a  disappointing  eighth  In  a  field  of  eight. 
There  was  no  world  records  tonight. 
though  Miss  Belote.  Spitz.  Mitch  Ivey  (200 
backstroke,  3.04.827).  Brian  Job  (200  breast- 
stroke),  2:33.36)  and  John  Hencken  (200 
breaststroke.  2:22.79)  bettered  the  world 
standards  in  preliminary  heats 


SOUTH  CAROLINA  VOLUNTEER 
READING  PROGRAM 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAaOLIMA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  tTNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  August  17,  1972 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  deal  daily  in  this  Chamber  with  the  - 
increasing  challenges  of  modem  society, 
I  remind  Senators  that  21  million  of  our 
fellow  Americans  are  functionally  illi- 
terate in  this  Nation. 

They  cannot  read,  Mr.  President.  They 
cannot  participate  in  the  democratic 
process.  They  cannot  understand  a  job 
application,  aiake  out  a  driver's  license 
application,  or  fill  in  a  loan  form  at  a. 
bank. 

These  stark  facts  are  revealed  in  a 
Louis  R.  Harris  survey  conducted  for  the 
National  Reading  Center  of  Washington, 
DC. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  citizens 
of  South  Carolina  are  aware  of  this 
problem,  and  are  taking  volunteer  action 
to  help  the  children  of  our  state  to  get 
a  firm  foundation  in  reading  ability. 

Recently,  in  the  city  of  Columbia.  100 
South  Carolina  volunteers  attended  a 
reading  tutor-trainer  workshop,  spon- 
sored by  our  State  department  of  educa- 
tion and  conducted  by  the  National 
Reading  Center  at  no  cost  to  the  volun- 
teers. 

Other  sponsors  included:  South  Caro- 
lina Education  Association.  League  of 
Women  Voters  of  South  Carolina,  Mid- 
lands Community  Action  Agency,  and  the 
South  Carolina  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers. 

The  100  volimteer  trainers  and  coordi- 
nators came  from  28  of  our  School  dis- 
tricts, and  ammg  them  were  representa- 
tives f  nxn  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina,  ColumWa  Crtlege,   and  Wlnthrw 


August  17y  1972 

C(dle«c.  OCber  caunties  wUI  be  Glaring 
th«  training  neeimd  by  the  100  partlcl- 
panta  who  attended  the  state-Iertl  work- 

atiop. 

lluM  jcixaatetr  trainera  have  now  r»- 
tomed  to  ttadr  taome  communltleB.  llu^ 
ue  recndtlDg  and  training  many  more 
volunteers  to  go  into  their  neighborhood 
prinjuy  adiools  and  tutor  children  in 
iHuminc  to  read. 

Mr.  Pradduit.  there  are  8  million 
youngsters  in  our  Nation's  elementary 
schools  who  need  special  help  In  reading 
Instroctioii. 

These  children  need  individual  atten- 
ti(Bi.  There  is  not  enough  money,  there 
are  notenougb  teaeben.  and  the  teachers 
do  not  have  the  time  to  provide  such 
individual  help. 

Only  through  the  dedicated  volimteer 
efforts  oC  dtiaens,  who  work  under  direc- 
tion of  the  classroom  teacher,  ean  our 
national  reading  problera  be  solved. 

I  am  proud  tb»t  my  fellow — citizens  of 
South  Carrttaa  are  responding  to  the 
needs  of  children  in  our  state. 

Particularly,  I  commend  our  State  de- 
partment of  education  and  the  National 
Beading  Center  for  bringing  this  na- 
tional tutw-training  program  to  South 
Carolina,  as  one  of  the  first  20  States  in 
the  Union  to  lead  in  this  volunteer  effort 
to  help  America's  children  become  good 
readers. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Columbia 
Record  nev#spa4?er  entitled  "S-C.  Volun- 
teer Tutor  Program  Opens  To  Aid  School 
Pupils,"  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of 
Remarks  erf  the  CoNOkMsiowAi.  Recobd 
at  the  conclusian  of  my  comments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricohd, 
as  follows: 

8.C.  VoLrirrwaa  Ttrroa  P«ocram  Op«ms  to 
Am  School  Popii* 

South  Carolina's  part  In  a  nationwide 
tBort  to  improve  the  readlDg  of  elementary 
pupils  by  using  volunteer  tutors  wUl  be 
inaugurated  today  In  Columbia. 

RepreeentativeB  of  service  organizations 
and  the  98  school  districts  of  the  state  were 
invited  to  the  conference  In  the  auditorium 
of  the  J.  Morton  Sims  Building  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health. 

The  tutoring  program  is  a  project  of  the 
National  Beading  Center.  Washington.  D.  C. 
Its  goal  Is  to  train  300,000  volunteer  reading 
tutOTs  In  the  nation  to  help  children  In 
grades  one  through  three  Improve  their  read- 
ing ability. 

Reading  deficiencies  are  a  main  cause  of 
failure  in  c*rty  grades,  according  to  Mrs. 
Mary  L.  Beach,  reading  consultant  for  the 
South  Carolina  Department  of  Education. 
She  is  coordinating  the  South  Carolina 
Volunteer  Beading  Program. 

The  program  is  spcmsored  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  South  Carolina  edu- 
cation Association,  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  South  Carolina.  Midlands  Community 
Action  Agency,  and  South  Carolina  Congress 
of  Parents  and  Teachers. 

During  the  conference  participants  heard 
an  explanation  of  the  national  Right  to  Bead 
program  established  In  1970.  and  Information 
concerning  the  South  Carolina  Volunteer 
Reading  Program. 

South  Carolina  is  one  of  21  states  holding 
tutor-trainer  workshops  this  spring.  Follow- 
ing a  two-day  workshop  June  6-6,  tutor- 
tralneca  i«tm  to  their  cammunltles  to  train 
locally  recruited,  volunteers  who  will  receive 
16-20  boon  of  instruction.  Including  six  to 
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THE  DIKES  OP  NORTH  VIETNAM 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  pxiTMSTLvAma 

IN   THE  bBNATB  OP  THB  UKITBD  STATES 

Thursday,  August  17.  1972 

Mr.  aCOTT.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
the  charges  and  eoanterchargas  that 
have  arisen  over  the  dikes  of  TXarth  Viet- 
nam, I  am  pleased  to  see  an  aittde  tiiat 
moves  toward  laying  the  blame  for  this 
furor  squardly  where  it  belongs — on  the 
North  Vletnaaaese. 

I  «t»ir  Qnanimous  ctmaent  that  an  ar- 
ticle, entitled  "Behind  Oie  Purw  Over 
Bombs  <m  Red  River  Dikes,"  imblifllied 
in  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  August 
14,  be  printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  BacoBB, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  US.   News  &  World  Report.  Aug.   14. 

1972) 

Behind  the  Ptrob  Oveb  Bombs  on  Red  RrvES 

Duces 

The  approach  of  a  potentially  devastating 
flood  asaaon  In  North  Vietnam  maana  that 
the  furor  over  U.S.  bombing  at  Communist 
dlkas  Is  likely  to  reach  new  heights  In  days 
ahead. 

Hanoi  is  puUlng  out  all  stops  in  a  deter- 
mined propaganda  rampaign  to  convince  the 
world  that  American  warplanaa  are  daUber- 
ataly  daatroylng  Ifortli  Vlatnana'a  dlkee  and 
threatening  hundreda  of  thousanda  of  per- 
sons with  drowning  or  starvation. 

The  U.S. — ^with  Preaident  Nixon  leading 
the  way — ^Is  denying  Just  aa  strenuoualy  that 
there  is  any  calculated  plan  to  wreclt  North 
Vietnam's  elaborate  ^stam.  of  flood  control. 

Said  the  President  Ln  a  WlUta  House  news 
conference  on  July  27:  "It  It  were  tha  policy 
of  the  United  Statea  to  bomb  the  dlkee, 
we  could  take  tham  out — the  significant  part 
of  them  out — In  a  week." 

Next  day,  the  State  Department,  In  an  un- 
usual move,  released  a  report  on  aarlal-recon- 
nntssanri'  photos  of  North  Vietnam  that 
showed  only  a  doeen  oomb  crateia  on  dikes. 
Even  the  largest  crater.  It  said,  oould  be  re- 
paired in  a  day  with  "a  crew  of  leas  than  60 
men  with  wheelbarrows  and  hand  tools. " 
Highlights  of  the  State  Department  report 
are  on  page  20. 

The  truth  Is,  American  officials  contend, 
that  Hanoi — looking  ahead  to  heavy  rains 
In  Augiist  and  September — Is  seeking  to  cover 
up  Its  own  failure  to  repair  dikes  badly  dam- 
aged In  last  summer's  destructive  floods. 

Says  one  ranking  military  observer: 
"Rather  than  divert  the  men  necessary  to 
make  the  repairs.  Hanoi  apparently  decided 
to  let  the  floods  come  and  to  blame  the  US. — 
In  advance — for  any  disaster  that  might  oc- 
cur." 

DELTAS     KISTOaT 

For  a  full  understandliig  ot  the  exchange 
of  charges  and  countercharges  between 
Hanoi  and  Washington,  a  datallwl  picture 
of  North  Vietnam's  dike  system,  is  necaoaary. 

North  Vietnam  Is  a  country  of  dikes.  A 
network  of  between  2.700  and  3,000  miles  of 


qwawtlfif  a<  watar  am  (ihesmatail  by 
tha  dlkaa  and  apzead  on  tha  partrttai  tbrafugb 
a  Ktmtmm  of  aluloaa.  Blca  iiaiinngi  ttea.  are 
pUmtad  Dy  kaiML  Wban  tb*  rlaa  ■wcumb, 
tb*  aluioaa  aiw  epaaa«  to  diatu  tba  Aaida. 
Tlia  water  la  ohaimalai  back  t*  tba  rtvar. 
aadtlM  grain  talMwaatad. 

Slnoa  oaafearlaa  bafoa*  Cbriat.  tba  Hortb 
Vlataamaaa  hav«  baao.  at  battla  wttta.  tba  Bad 
Blver.  Svwy  year,  tba  rtvar  rlaaa  to  flood 
proportlona  In  August  and  Sap  tain  bar, 
threatanlog  the  surrounding  oountryaldc 
where  the  great  majority  of  the  pa«q>la  Uve 
arid  work. 

Bvery  year  naw  dlkaa  ara  addad  and  dam- 
aged dlkaa  an  repalrad  In  a  navw-anding 
procssa  that  over  the  centuries  has  nanltad 
In  a  syatem  so  complex  tbat  no  alngla  dike  is 
reaponaibla  for  holding  back  flood  watara. 

Primary  dikes— «9  to  SO  fbat  bigb.  ISO 
feat  thick  at  the  baaa  and  80  faat  wlda  at  the 
top.  channel  tba  Bad  Blver  throui^  Hanoi 
and  tba  Delta  to  tba  ooaao.  Other  primary 
d'kes  on  tba  coaat  pcavent  aalt  water  trota 
ftampglng  valuable  rloaland. 

Sacondaxy  dOEaa  up  to  BO  flMt  tUdt  back 
up  tba  primary  lyatKn.  so  that  no  (me 
break  wlU  overwbalm  flood  defanaaa.  The 
smallest  dlkaa — tba  tertiary  system — distrib- 
ute water  to  tndtvtdxud  fields. 


At  flxst  glanoa.  Nortb  Vietnam's  ayatein 
appears  to  ba  deCaaeslaea  against  air  attack. 
And  if  actuaUy  hraarhart  in  Hood  ati^pB,  tbe 
dlkea  would  nnlaaaft  bUllsna  ml  gidlaaa  of 
water  on  Hanoi  and  Uia  suntMindlng  coun- 
tryside, tioodlng  up  to  6,000  aqoara  miles. 

However,  XJJB.  esperta  likan  the  Bad  Blver 
Delta  to  a  warabip  m  which  watertight  com- 
partmenta  vlrttially  Isanra  agabut  destruc- 
tion by  a  hit  from  a  slngte  butpado. 

Despite  PreaideBt  Nixon's  aaaertlon  that 
major  dlkaa  eoold  be  destroyed  in  a  week, 
some  military  atrateglsta  flgore  that  aU  U£ 
flgt>ter-bomba»  In  Boatlteaat  Asia  would 
have  to  fly  daUy  strikes  for  up  to  two  months 
to  efleettvely  knock  out  tbe  system. 

Lang  Cbl  Dam  and  a  balf  doaen  smaller 
dams  upatraam  fram  Hanoi  could  be  de- 
stroyed ta  a  day  with  guldad  "anart  bombs  " 
they  aay.  But  it  would  take  wpeated  hits 
with  3,000-pouBd  gnldad  bomba  to  uproot 
the  maaaive  dikes  theraaelves,  IS  feet  at  a 
time. 

Such  an  operatlan,  n.S.  oommanders  warn, 
would  expose  American  pilots  repeatedly  to 
wltherlnc  enaiay  lira,  and  would  divert  them 
from   more   productive  military   targata. 

"It's  just  not  worth  It,"  explains  one  gen- 
eral. 


U.a.  ntnr*tt\m  concada  tbat  some  dlkaa  are 
being  bit  during  attaefca  on  military  targets 
either  on  or  near  the  dikes.  North  Vietnam 
la  so  riddlad  with  dlisea  tbat  It  la  Impoaslble 
to  do  otbarwlae.  ttiey  aay,  avora  thwagli  pilots 
are  told  to  bomb  only  aaitgnad  targata  and 
to  do  aa  little  imllataral  damaga  aa  poaelMe. 

According  to  one  mttjttary  nan: 

"Dikes  are  an  Integral  part  of  tbe  country. 
To  put  an  abaoiute  quarantine  aa  bitting 
dikes  is  like  telling  your  klda  to  stay  off  the 
sand  at  the  beach." 

Aerial  photographs  conflrm  tbat  tba  tops 
of  dikes  are  used  by  tba  Onmmiinlata  tor  anti- 
aircraft guns  and  nrlHaHa  atnplaoanianta. 
pumping  al^atlona  for  otl  ptpwUnaa,  and  ator- 
age  areas  for  aucfaca-to-«lr  writllaa.  MMty 
dikes  also  are  topped  by  roads  wbtob  aM  aaad 
by  trucks  and  otibar  military  tnflki — natural 
targets  for  UJB.  bomtoara. 


Western  visitors  to  North  Vietnam  rootina- 
ly   .-ire   taken  on  gatded   toxirs  of  damaged 


dlkM,  Mid  touni*U«U  In  Hanoi  report  wh*t 
>pp—T»  to  UMm  to  b«  dAllbent*  U.S.  bomb- 
ing ot  Vb»  ij«t«m. 

Tat  Ainffr<~"  >n*lysta  inalat  tHat  moat  oi 
tiM  cUBiM*  to  North  Vietnam'*  dUtM  hM 
b0«n  cauMd  by  U«t  y«*r's  flooda,  which  were 
among  the  moet  severe  in  the  country"*  hl»- 

tory. 

American  vrpvtx*  report  that  four  major 
breaches  In  primary  dikes  along  the  Red 
River  flooded  an  esUmated  1.1  million  acres  of 
rtceland.  Much  of  the  primary  and  secondary 
systems  were  sUted  or  undermined,  and  great 
stretches  of  the  tertiary  were  broken. 

Radio  Hanoi,  although  It  gave  no  casualty 
figures,  said  at  the  time  that  the  disaster  sur- 
passed even  the  flood  and  famine  of  1946, 
which  killed  huge  niimbere  of  people. 

The  North  Vietnamese  recognlae  the  prob- 
lem—at home.  If  not  In  their  international. 
propaganda.  Mayor  Tran  Duy  Hung  of  Hanoi 
wrote   m  the  publication  "New  Hanoi"  on 

June  30: 

•'In  some  places  the  repair  of  the  dike  por- 
Uona  that  were  damaged  by  torrential  rains 
In  1971  has  not  yet  met  technical  require- 
ments. A  number  of  thin  and  weakened  dikes 
which  are  probably  fuU  of  termite  colonies 
and  holes  have  not  yet  been  detected  for 
repair." 

Despite  the  obvious  dangers,  the  Hanoi 
leadership  has  not  diverted  the  300,000  or 
more  men,  women  and  children  needed  to 
repair  the  damage.  Instead,  the  labor  force 
has  been  kept  at  tasks  essential  to  the  North 
Vletnaaiese  Invasion  of  South  Vietnam. 

0.a.  flood-control  authorities  say  this 
means  that  even  the  normal  August-Septem- 
ber rise  in  the  Red  River  wUl  cause  some 
overflow  In  the  Delta  region.  A  heavy  rain- 
fall could  bring  severe  floods  and  widespread 
damage  to  Hanoi. 

TUX    VTAOS    IS    SMX 

Moat  American  ofllclals  are  convinced  that 
the  US.  will  be  blamed  for  any  flooding.  Says 
one  Defense  Department  expert: 

"The  stags  Is  set.  When  the  floods  come, 
there  Is  nothing  we  can  do  to  counter  the 
propaganda  that  we  are  responsible." 

Another  military  man  explains  Hanoi's 
campaign  this  way: 

"The  North  Vietnamese  have  lived  in  the 
shadow  ot  dike*  all  their  Uvea.  They  see 
bomhe  oraterlng  a  dike,  and  they  know  what 
oould  happen  If  there  were  a  concentrated 
campaign  against  the  dikes.  So  they  are  doing 
soms  preventive  propaganda.'  They  are  hol- 
lering as  loud  as  they  can  now  In  an  effort  to 
forestall  such  a  bombing  campaign  in  the 
future — even  before  the  U.S.  thinks  seriously 
about  It." 

HXAOS    I    Vynf,    TAILS    TOU    L08S 

Some  military  conmianders  worry  that 
the  Nixon  Administration,  in  an  effort  to 
counter  North  Vietnam's  propaganda,  will  so 
restrict  the  U.S.  bombing  campaign  that  It 
would  be  made  useless  or  needlsesly  endan- 
ger the  lives  of  American  pilots.  Says  one 
officer: 

"Hanoi  can  blame  the  U.S.  for  any  break 
in  the  dike  system.  At  the  same  time,  the 
enemy  wotild  profit  from  any  change  in 
American  bombing  strategy.  It's  a  kind  of 
'heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose'  proposition." 

No  MAJoa  DxK>  Has  Bbxn   Bbeached 
(The  U.S.   SUte  Department  on  July   28 
Issued  a  formal  statement  refuting  charges 
of   intentional   bombings  of  dikes  In  North 
Vietnam.  Prom  the  oOclal  text : ) 

la  Moent  weeks  Hanoi  has  tried  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  its  elaborate  dike  sys- 
tem la  a  direct  and  daliberate  target  of 
Va.  attacks. 

TUia  la  not  tura.  Photographic  evidence 
shows  conclusively  that  there  has  been  no 
intentional  bombing  of  the  dikes.  A  few  dikes 
have  been  bit  by  stray  bombs  directed  at 
mUltary-aaaociated  targets  nearby.  The  dam- 
age is  minor  and  no  major  dike  has  been 
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limarTinrt     The    damage    can    be    easily    re- 
pairad— in  a  matter  of  a  few  day»— and  has 
not   been  sufficient   to   cause   any   flooding. 
No  rtamagff  haa  been  obeerved  In  the  Hanoi 
area  or  against  the  primary  dike  system  pro- 
tecUng  that  dty. 

Hanoi   no   doubt   U   genuinely   concerned 
about    the    dike    system.    North    Vietnam's 
rainy  season   wlU  soon  reach   its  peak,   and 
damage  In  the  dikes  caused   by  last  year's 
very  extensive  flooding  has  not  yet  been  fully 
repaired.  ...  ..v. 

Dikes  are  particularly   resistant  to   bomb 
damage.  Those  in  the  primary  system  could 
be  breached  only  by  a  series  of  overlapping 
craters  across  the  entire  top  of  a  dike,  and 
the   lips   of   the   craters   woiUd   have   to    be 
sufllclenOy  lower  than  the  river  surface  to 
Initiate   the    flow    and    subsequent   scouring 
action     of     water     r\i«hlng      through      the 
breach.  ... 

North  Vietnam's  official  press  agencies  and 
radio  service  have  repeatedly  described   al- 
leged U  3.  bombing  attacks  on  the  dike  sys- 
tem. In  April  and  May,  the  North  Vietnamese 
made  more  than  40  specific  allegations,  and 
on  30  June  the  offlclal  press  quoted  the  Dep- 
uty Minister  of  Hydraulics  as  saying  that  20 
bombing   attacks   had   been   made   on    dikes 
during  that  month.  Foreign  dlplomaW.  news- 
men, and,  most  recenUy.  actress  Jane  Ponda 
have  ben  escorted  to  dikes  to  view  damage- 
most   of   It   around   Halduong,   southeast   of 
Hanoi. 

A  detaUed  examination  has  been  made  or 
photography  of  mid-July  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese Red  River  Delta  and  bomb  craters 
were  detected  at   12  locations.  None  of  the 
damage  has  been  In  the  Hanoi  area,  where 
destruction  of  the  dikes  would  result  In  the 
greatest   damage   to  North   Vietnam's  econ- 
omy and  logistics  effort.  Nearly  all  the  dam- 
age   has   been    scattered    downstream    from 
Hanoi,  as  well  as  downstream  from  the  areas 
of    major    breaks    resulting    from    the    1971 
floods.  .  .  . 

All  identified  points  of  dike  damage  are 
located  within  close  range  of  specific  targets 
of  military  value.  Of  the  12  locations  where 
damage  has  occurred.  10  are  close  to  Iden- 
tified Individual  targets  such  as  petroleum- 
stcffage  facilities,  and  the  other  two  are  ad- 
jacent to  road  and  river -transport  lines.  Be- 
cause a  large  number  of  North  Vietnamese 
dikes  serve  as  bases  for  roadways,  the  maze 
they  create  throughout  the  delta  makes  it  al- 
most Inevitable  that  air  attacks  directed 
against  transportation  targets  cause  scattered 
damage  to  dikes. 

The  bomb  craters  verified  by  photography 
can  be  repaired  easily  with  a  minimum  of 
local  labor  and  equipment.    . 

Repairs  to  all  the  dikes  could  be  com- 
pleted within  a  week,  as  the  necessary  equip- 
ment Is  available  throughout  the  delta. 

Local  labor  historically  mobilizes  to 
strengthen  and  repair  dikes  to  avoid  seri- 
ous flooding.  An  occasional  bomb  falling  on 
a  dike  does  not  add  significantly  to  the 
burden  of  annual  repair  work  normally  re- 
quired. North  Vietnam  must,  however,  com- 
plete the  repair  of  damage  caused  by  the 
1971  aoods  before  next  month  when  this 
year's  rainy  season  will   reach   Its  peak. 


ACHIEVEMENTS    OF    THE    BARTER 
THEATRE.  ABINGDON,  VA. 


August  17,  1972 

the  Barter  Theatre  In  Ablnsdim,  Va.,  and 
its  founder  and  fbimer  dtreetor,  Robert 
H.  Porterfleld,  who  died  last  October. 

A  product  of  the  Great  Depreaslon,  the 
theater  was  established  to  provide  work 
for  unemployed  actors  and  actresses.  But 
it  survived  the  depression  era  and  earned 
an  enviable  reputation  for  excellence  for 
production  through  the  yeans.  Today  the 
people  of  Abingdon  are  launching  a  Rob- 
ert H.  Porterfleld  Memorial  Fund  to 
maintain  the  quality  of  the  offerings  at 
the  Barter  Theatre. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, entitled  "Small-Town  Drama,"  be 
printed  in  the  Extensions  of  Remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Smalx-Towm  DaAMA 
Very  few  travelers  have  been  more  sur- 
prised In  years  past  than  those  who  drifted 
unawrares  into  Abingdon,  Virginia,  at  day's 
end  and  found  that  Shakespeare  waa  playing 
on  Main  Street.  Or  that,  instead  of  a  wild- 
west  movie,  the  local  theater  was  offering 
a  stage  play  straight  off  Broadway.  That  Im- 
probable small -town  playhouse  would  have 
been  the  Barter  Theatre,  founded  by  Robert 
H.  Porterfleld  during  the  Great  Depression 
as  a  haven  for  out-of-work  actors.  They  liter- 
ally bartered  their  talents,  coUecting  hams, 
and  other  farm  produce  in  return  for  Hamlet, 
and  thereby  avoiding  the  soup  lines. 

Somehow,  to  the  surprise  of  many,  the 
theater  caught  hold  there  in  the  sparsely 
populated  hills.  When  times  got  better,  a 
good  many  people  were  willing  to  pay  cash 
at  the  box  office,  and  youths  in  that  area  de- 
veloped a  zest  for  drama  seldom  found  In 
rural  places.  Even  the  Oeneral  Aaaembly  got 
captivated  by  the  experiment,  providing  some 
modest  state  subsidies  to  keep  the  theater 
from  folding.  ( Hence  Its  somewhat  grandiose 
designation  as  "The  State  Theatre  of  Vir- 
ginia.") But  In  recent  years  the  Barter  has 
been  a  success  in  Its  own  right,  drawing  peo- 
ple from  all  over  the  country  to  its  per- 
formances, growing  in  fame  as  the  only  one 
of  Its  kind. 

There  was  apprehension,  however,  when 
Porterfleld  died  last  October.  His  strong, 
warm  personality  had  been  the  guiding  force 
since  the  curtain  first  went  up  40  years  ago, 
and  it  was  hard  to  Imagine  the  Barter  with- 
out him.  But  his  successors  pledged  that 
what  he  started  would  be  carried  on,  and 
thus  far  this  season  the  promise  has  been 
admirably  kept.  Good  plays  and  bright  tal- 
ent are  booked  throtigh  the  summer  and  the 
crowds  these  evenings  are  encouraging.  Spe- 
cial children's  plays  now  are  presented  in 
a  separate  buUding.  and  young  people  are 
given  a  chance  to  develop  as  actors.  And 
apart  from  Its  regular  productions.  Barter 
Is  acquainting  15.000  Virginia  school  chUdren 
with    Shakespeare    and    the    modern    stage 

AU  this  Is  remarkable.  If  not  amazing.  In 
a  little  town,  and  of  course  It's  getting  more 
costly  all  along.  To  keep  up  the  momentum, 
Abingdon  people  are  starting  a  $800,000 
Robert  Porterfleld  Memorial  Fund  as  a  three- 
year  project.  They're  seeking  contributions, 
and  we  hope  they  succeed. 


HON.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR. 

OF  vmcrNiA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1972 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Washington  E^'ening  Star  and 
the  News  of  August  12  contains  an  excel- 
lent editorial  about  the  achievements  of 


TRIBDTE  TO  CAPT.   TOSEPH  L. 
RUZICKA.   JR. 


HON.  STROM  THURMOND 

or    SOUTH    CAaOUNA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursdav,  August  17.  1972 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
tragic  death  of  Capt.  Joseph  L.  Ruzicka. 


August  17,  1972 

jr  26,  of  Ntoth  Augusta,  S.C,  was  felt 
very  strongly  by  the  many  people  who 
loved  and  admired  this  young  Air  Fbrce 

officer.  ,    ^ 

This  young  man's  talents  and  aocom- 
oUshments  marked  him  as  outstanding. 
Joe's  ability  for  leadership  and  his  en- 
thusiasm for  involvfflnwit  are  evidenced 
by  the  diverse  activities  hi  which  he  par- 
ticipated. 

rmrlng  high  school,  Joe  was  voted  the 
senior  with  the  most  school  spirit  and 
was  a  merit  scholarship  semlflnallst.  He 
reported  the  news  for  the  high  school  to 
the  local  newspapw:.  and  he  also  ^oimd 
time  to  be  active  In  school  sports,  as  well 
u  presiding  as  president  of  the  Beta 

Cli^. 

From  high  school,  Joe  entered  Clemson 
University  at  Clemson,  S.C,  and  joined 
the  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Many  friends  have  mourned  the  pass- 
ing of  this  outstanding  and  versatile 
young  man,  and  our  deepest  sympathies 
are  extended  to  his  family  in  this  time  of 
sorrow. 

Mr.  Preeldttit,  several  articles  have 
paid  tribute  to  Captain  Rusicka,  and  I 
nk  unanimous  consent  that  the  aitleles 
which  appeared  in  the  August  10  issue  of 
the  North  Augusta  Star,  North  Augusta, 
BJC.,  be  Included  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks. 

"mere  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

JOSKTR   L.   RtrZICKA.    Jk. 

Captain  Joseph  L.  Buzicka.  26,  a  North 
Augusta  faTonte  aon,  loat  his  life  when  the 
B-B3  in  wbich  he  was  navigator  crashed  in 
a  tbundantonn  on  a  bombing  mission  in 
In^no^^Tla  Baaed  in  TbaUand,  Rusicka  bad 
just  reported  to  Thailand  July  21  after  being 
on  Guam. 

Tbe  aon  of  Mrs.  Lucie  Ruziclca  and  the  late 
Jeaaph  L.  Buzicka.  Sr..  his  sister,  Susan,  now 
rasldeB  In  Charlotte  and  bis  grandmother. 
MtB.  Hden  Oook,  la  a  North  Augustan.  His 
wtfe,  Callsta,  and  6>/^  month  old  daughter, 
Jannifer,  are  California  residents. 

Described  in  hla  North  Augusta  High 
SehotA  yaarbook  aa  animated,  enthuaiaatlc 
and  dynamic,  J6e  was  voted  aa  the  senior 
with  Uie  most  acbool  spirtt  in  1963.  Hla  ac- 
oompllahmenta  in  high  aebooi  ran  the  gamut 
from  Merit  Seholaralilp  Seml-FlnaUst  to  a 
mw^Kiir  of  the  track  and  tennla  teams;  from 
pnddent  of  Beta  dub  to  master  of  oere- 
monlM  at  tbe  Junior-Senior;  from  photog- 
ni>her  to  olaaa  historian. 

Commimity  interest*  were  also  paramount 
in  his  life.  He  wrote  tba  school  n«wa  for  the 
Star  for  two  yaaza,  he  waa  the  acolyte  at  St. 
Barthdomeir'a  Church  when  the  church  was 
buUt,  be  waa  prominent  in  scouting,  he  was 
aa  hla  olaaunatea  deecrlbed  him,  "an  un- 
organized organlaar." 

Joe's  leadarahlp  and  scholastic  ability  ex- 
tended into  all  phaaas  of  ooUege  life  at  Clem- 
son Univeralty  where  his  musical  aptitude 
found  him  a  place  in  the  Tiger  Band  aa  well 
M  the  Air  Force  BOTC.  He  entered  tbe 
service  foUowing  his  graduation  in  1967, 

A  keen  wit,  a  brlUiant,  inquisitive  mind, 
an  affectionate  and  loyal  friend— many 
hearts  are  aaddaned  by  Joe's  tragic  death. 

A  ntemortal  aarrloe  was  held  last  week  at 
Beale  Air  Voroa  Baae,  California  for  tbe  five 
casualtiea  of  this  aoeident.  Interment  will  be 
in  CalUoniia. 

A  mM&orlal  aarrloe  wlU  ba  held  locaUy  at 
St.  Bartbolomefw's  Episcopal  Church,  tbe 
time  and  date  to  be  announced.  A  memorial 
fund  has  been  eetabllahed  at  this  church  for 
any  who  wish  to  honor  Capt.  Ruzicka's 
memory. 
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StBB  OLaiiOM  Wish  Bam 

S«v«ral  yavw  ago,  Mlm  aaA  I  bad  a  party 

ana  otutatnua  idgbt  Sat  aatarat  at  oar  yooag- 

ar  IrlM^a  Of  oomiw^  at  tba  Warn,  w»  waa 

mueli  ji gar  oomIvw.  ae  tba  dlflsraiiM  in 

age  dldnt  appear  aa  great  aa  It  might  to  aoaoa 

now. 
Over  tba  yeara,  we  have  oontmuad  tba  pnw 

ttea.  Mainly,  I  think,  due  to  tba  faet  tba*  on 

that  partie\Uar  nlgbt  many  d  tit*  dUtaraneaa 

of  age  and  sooial  status  tend  to  ba  nagatai 

by  tba  apirtt  of  tbe  aaaaon.  Alao,  w*  dlaaoT- 

ered  that  ainee  Christmas  BVS  partiaa  ara 

more  peptUar,  attendance  lawmi  grcatar  on 

Chrtatmaa  night. 

On*  of  the  nUae  la  that  one*  you  w«ra 
mvlted,  tba  mvttatlosi  lasted  fonver.  That 
rul*  haant  obangad.  One  rule  that  we  found 
necessary  of  revision,  boweiver,  was  that  no 
one  could  come  wbo  bad  accrued  ntore  age 
than  the  heat  and  boateaa.  Wb«i  one  of  our 
younger  frlMxda  married  outaida  of  that  das- 
Blflcation,  we  ataqily  revlaad  tba  nile  to  ooa- 
form  to  the  tlmaa  ....  aoonatblng  like  tba 
Supreme  Court  changes  things  every  now  and 
then. 

I  began  thinking  about  this  at  this  partic- 
ularly un-Chrlatmas  time  of  year  wban  I 
heard  of  the  death  of  Captain  Joa  Bualeka 
laat  weak  at  soma  distant  oUtpoat  of  clTlUaa- 
tlon. 

My  reooUaetloa  of  Joa,  Jr.,  aa  wa  knew  him 
than,  dataa  back  to  one  of  tbcsa  long  time 
ago  Otarlatmaa  parttes.  I  racnambar  stttlag  m 
the  dan,  afatyo^a  In  atooklng  fMt,  oaaanmlng 
vast  amouata  of  good  tbtnga.  Bab,  at  tba  Uma 
still  a  pup,  embarked  on  tba  projaet  at  n- 
moTing  my  aoolBB  by  obawiag  tba  aods  and 
pulling.  Tlia  task  laamart  monwmawtal  aa  I 
goaas  inAead  it  waa.  But  for  tb»  baUar  part 
of  two  bows,  tbla  abnpla  vmdMtaklng  wa* 
tba  ma)ov  aouroa  of  aotartalnmant, 

I  remambar  Jo*  m  tbla  pavtleular  inatane* 
since  he  took  over  chaariaadlng  dutiaa  for 
the  dog,  pleading  and  cajoling  wttb  him  to 
succeed  in  tbe  vast  tuidcrtaktng.  Jo*  always 
bad  a  weak  apOi  tor  tba  undardog. 

And  tban,  wben  tb*  ttma  cam*  for  blgh 
school  graduation,  Joa  wa*  to  ba  one  of  the 
sttutent  niialTfiia  Always  a  rebal  of  sorts,  we 
talked  at  length  on  tba  wladom  at  preparing 
two  ^Mwsbaa,  en*  to  ba  approred  by  saxwl 
autborttla*  and  given  m  labaanal;  tb*  otbar 
to  ba  tb*  "real  thing"  whleb  would  b*  aprang 
on  everyona  wfa*n  be  Mood  up  to  speak.  For- 
timately,  partu«M,  thU  latter  projaet  wa*  re- 
jected, a  oonceaalon  to  tb*  astabUahmant. 

Jo*  navar  did  forget  tboaa  Cbrtatma*  night 
partiaa.  With  tb*  ooaat  of  tb*  eipomre  to  a 
ooUeg*  education,  bis  appearaaeee  baeama 
later  and  later.  He  waa  reapoaalble  for  tb* 
emargence  of  the  'second  ablft'  at  tb*  par- 
tla* — tb*  late  arrivals  wbo  wmildnt  even 
^>p**r  untU  around  2  AM.  (We  found  out 
lat*r  tbat  h*  would  ditra  paat  eaiilar  m  tba 
evening  just  to  k*ep  a  watch  on  when  tba 
crowd  would  start  to  thin.)  And  tban,  with 
others  at  UUs  newly-nlgbtad  bread.  tb»  con- 
versations would  baocaaa  deeper  and  deeper 
a*  the  hour  baeam*  earlier  and  earlier.  But 
thee*  early  mommg  oonvcnations  would  al- 
ways leat»  me  feeing  a  little  bit  better  about 
th*  future  of  tba  human  race. 

Last  week's  ereota  In  far  ott  Aala,  bowerer, 
tend  to  rala*  a  quaetlon  about  tbat  future. 

Maybe  thU  year's  'aacoxul  shift'  will  have 
aoane  of  tbe  answers.  And  Joe's  absMioe  may 
make  some  of  tbe  problems  dearer. 
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occgratulata  the  Ordar  of  i^icpa  ubimik 
is  tiemMetliig  1^  vdden  nmivenanr  this 
year. 

■me  organisation  can  be  Jurtiy  prtmd 
of  past  and  present  aohlewncnta.  Itie 
Order  of  Abqja  is  a  leader  In  the  educa- 
tional field,  it  hM  helped  in  sMng  the 
natUmal  minorttlee  at  onr  eountiy  new 
seif-reapeet.  and  the  orgsnisaMaa  has 
helped  vtottma  d  dlmten  in  both  for- 
eisn  and  dOBMitio  landa. 

Throui^  thne  and  Innumwable  otbar 
achievnnsntB.  the  Order  of  Abepa  rep- 
resents  the  highest  Ideals  of  American 
life. 


COSTLY  AND  CONTBOVERaiAL 
P-111  IB  FOLLY  ACCBPTBD  BY 
AIR  FORCE 


ORDER  OF  AHEPA  CELEBRATES  ITS 
GOLDEN  AlfNIVERaARY 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

or  mcHiasw 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATTVBS 

Wednesday.  Ausrtist  16.  1972 
Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

or  cax^roama 
IN  THE  HOXTBB  OF  BSFBXSKNTA'nVES 

Thursday,  Atiffutt  17.  1971 

Mr.  BOB  WZUON  of  CaUfomla.  Mr, 
Speaker,  much  has  been  written  and 
spoken— anne  good,  some  tmd— about 
the  F-111  alroratt.  Tlioee  of  us  irtio  oon> 
ttnued  to  support  tlie  F^lll  pratrMn  In 
the  faee  of  ountiureisir  and  oritleiKms 
feel  Uiat  oar  efflorts  have  not  bean  in 
vain.  Atr  Foree  idlote  wfv  have  lived 
with  the  deveiomnent  ot  tbla  plane  feel 
it  is  one  of  tbe  beat  alretaft  in  tbe  UJB. 
inventory.  Tbla  la  further  aubatantlaftad 
in  a  New  Yoik  nmaa  report  by  a  very 
credible  writer.  Dfew  Mtddletan,  wboae 
article  I  Inaari  In  the  Baooso  for  our 
oolleaguBs  to  read. 

The  artlole  fOUowa: 
Costly   awd  COMTBOrawiai.  F-111   la  Potxt 
Aocvno  ar  An  Foaca 
(By  Drew  Mlddlaton) 

Washihctom. — "Any  tUxta  tbare'a  anytblng 
wrong  with  an  F-111  If*  all  orar  tba  nawa- 
papars. "  said  Lieut.  Col.  Botoert  liartlaon. 
"but  b*U*ve  m*.  I've  put  m  planty  of  hours 
on  it  and  tb*  F-111  can  do  more  tbln«*. 
tbln«i  tb*  Air  Fore*  needs,  tbaa  any  otber 
aircraft— and  It's  staU*  and  aaf*.  too." 

Bom  m  contrtnrany  aaA  reacad  In  crltl- 
oUm.  the  F-111  has  been  pl*gn*d  X^  tba 
"bu0s"  common  to  all  aircraft  tbat  embody 
teebnologleal  breaktbxougbs.  But  tb*  F-lll 
and  tba  flgbtar  bomber  varalcB.  tb*  IV-lll, 
are  fully  accepted  by  tb*  Air  nroe. 

C(d.  IjouIs  f^jT"*",  wbo  baa  bean  wltb  tba 
aircraft  tran  tb*  start,  and  Cotontf  Morri- 
son "«^  tbat  It  had  "on*  of  tba  batter  rec- 
ords" among  oesnba*  aircraft  after  180,000 
boun  operational  Sytng. 

Tb*  Air  Fore*  llats  30  ma)cr  aeddanto  for 
F-111'8  batwaan  January.  IflgT,  and  JUn*  IS 
of  tbu  year.  Tb*  aeddanU  Indud*  tb*  Ion 
of  tbre*  aircraft  in  Soutbaaat  Asia.  Tbe 
two-man  crews  of  two  of  tba  latter  are  lUted 
as  nUMtng  In  action.  Tbe  otber  27  aceldenta 
have  claimed  the  Ut«s  of  18  crewmen. 


Tbe  official  acetdacit  aummary  notaa  ejth* 
Instances  in  wHleb  tb*  llva*  of  orewa  were 
saved  by  th*  F-lll"*  unusual  crew  module. 
This  is  a  aalf-Buppertlng  umt  allowing  tbe 
crew  to  eject  from  tbe  aircraft  at  any  mo- 
ment. ^  ,    , 

An  t»rplo<i«nj  wire  aavera  tba  module  from 
tb*  fuaalage  and  a  alng^  large  rocket  motor 
propds  tb*  module  dear  of  tb*  aircraft  b*- 
fore  tb*  paraOtautea  open. 

Political  doubts  about  the  plane's  capacity 
and  its  high  ooat — about  *10-mlUlon  a  copy — 
have  magnified  every  accident  in  the  pu»»- 
llc  mind.  Air  Porce  officers  argue. 


"VtMj  point  out  that  arttleUm  of  th«  plans 
jjffntHfifii  itailiit  !«■  B»t  M.000  boura  even 
OMoah  tiw  V^lll'a  IMOHI  of  31  aeeldaata  in 
that  porlod  ooo^iarwl  favorably  with  39  for 
ttaa  f>-4  and  88  for  tha  V-IM  In  tba  wmem 
tlflM  ftrama. 


■xp«rt«nced  F-111  pUoti  bare  and  wltb 
tba  Third  Air  Voroa  In  Britain  caUad  tba 
plane  tta*  beat  aircraft  for  nlchttlmc  and 
t»»^  waatbM*  stillEaB  deap  Inside  enemy  terri- 
tory, m  wartime,  the  F-lll  would  be  a«- 
■Igned  to  Interdict  enemy  alrflelde.  This 
waa  the  deelalre  mlaalon  of  the  Israeli  Air 
Fone  in  tHa  mz  Day  War  of  1967. 

P-lIl  pUota  believe  that.  If  the  Israelis 
bad  F-lll '8  at  that  time,  tbey  would  have 
completed  their  mission  at  night  with  lees 
aircraft  and  greater  destruction  of  the  Egyp- 
tian Air  Fmree. 

The  aircraft's  advanced  design  enables  It 
to  perform  at  least  three  rolee — tactical 
fighter,  tactical  reconnaissance  and  stra- 
tegic bomber. 

The  adveat  of  new  Soviet  fighters  has 
prompted  discussion  of  the  P-lll's  chances 
with  the  Soviet  UIG-33  or  Fozbat.  Intelli- 
gence aouraea  say  the  HIO-2S  has  a  celling 
of  90.000  feet  and  a  apeed  <A  Mach  2  plus, 
with  a  4,00C-pound  payload. 

Knxcnvx  altituuk 

Aerial  combat  is  unlikely  in  upper  alti- 
tudes. Moat  such  fighting  takes  place  around 
30,000  feet.  There,  American  pilots  argue, 
the  F-llI  la  superior.  Atr  Force  experience 
In  Vtotnam  la  that  the  Mia-21J,  the  basic 
Soviet  Intasoeptor.  waa  not  effective  against 
F-106'a  at  tbat  and  low«r  altitudes  and 
note  that  the  P-lll  is  much  faster  at  low 
alUtudaa  than  the  F-IOS. 

■nie  100-23  has  what  airmen  call  a  "look 
down,  shoot  down"  capabUlty,  enabling  It  to 
fire  mlsillea  on  flgfaters  belows.  Ttie  Air 
]*ot«a  mntrrr^T  that  the  tall  radar  In  the 
F-lll  will  give  suaident  warning  of  such 
attacks. 

The  ultimate  answer  is  that  the  F-lll  is 
built  to  operate  at  night,  at  low  altitudes 
and  in  bad  weather.  These  are  conditions 
that  do  not  favor  the  1410-23,  according  to 
Intelligence  oOoerB.  Aerial  combat  is  not  the 
F-lll's  job,  they  add.  Ita  Job  la  "deatroylng 
tba  other  fellow's  planes  and  baaea  on  the 
ground." 

TWO    MAJOa    ADVAIfCIS 

Tlie  F-lll  inooriKjratea  two  major  ad- 
vancea  in  military  aviation. 

One  is  ita  swing  or  variable  sweep  wing. 
The  F-Ul,  with  wings  extended,  takes  off  In 
Isaa  than  3,000  feet.  In  flight,  the  wing  can 
be  folded  back  to  a  delta  wins  configuration 
for  high  speed. 

The  aircraft's  moat  remarkable  attribute 
la  Ita  capacity  to  fiy  automatically  at  low 
laval  under  the  "eyes"  of  enemy  radar. 

It  la  this  capacity  to  penetrate  radar  de- 
fense that  is  believed  to  be  behind  the 
Soviet  delegation's  suggeatlon  at  the  recent 
talka  on  the  limitation  of  strateg;lc  arms 
that  the  F-lll's  be  Included  In  the  discus- 
sion. It  was  the  only  aircraft  mentioned 
by  the  Russians  during  the  talks. 

TlM  F-lll's  Terraln-FoUowlng  Radar,  or 
TFK.  can  be  set  to  fly  the  plane  at  a  selected 
low  level. 

TBF  guides  the  plane  over  the  contours  of 
the  earth,  swooping  Into  valley  and  clearing 
mpnntatne  at  a  fixed  altitude  day  or  night. 
regmrtUeaa  of  waatber.  Should  any  of  the  TFR 
etreulta  fall,  the  ayatem  puta  the  plane  auto- 
mattcaUy  Into  a  climb  to  a  blgber  altitude. 

BVADBS  XICBICT  BAnAB 

Tba  F-llX  has  a  speed  of  Mach-1  plus  at 
awk  level.  Moving  at  that  speed  "on  the  deck," 
BO  eye.  human  at  radar,  can  pick  It  up  in 
time  for   effective   aetlon.   During   a  short 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

operational  tour  in  Vietnam,  the  P-IU  was 
engaged  by  enemy  fire  on  only  42  per  cent  of 
tta  iBflnwa. 

At  talfta  attitude  the  F-lll  has  a  speed  of 
Maeh  S  to  8.5  times  the  speed  of  soond.  (At 
sea  level  and  at  33  degrees  Fahrenheit,  sotind 
travela  at  a  speed  of  1,088  feet  a  second.) 

Along  with  its  other  attributes,  the  P-111, 
a  two-man  aircraft.  Is  a  comfortable  "fly." 

"Moving  from  the  ordinary  fighter  to  the 
F-lll  is  like  moving  from  a  Jeep  to  a  Cadil- 
lac," said  Maj.  Cornelius  Kelly. 

However,  the  aircraft  has  been  controver- 
sial from  its  birth. 

Early  in  the  Kennedy  Administration,  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  Robert  S.  McNamara  began 
thinking  about  a  multlmlsslon  aircraft.  He 
wanted  a  plane  that  could  do  a  variety  of 
}obe  at  greater  cost  effectiveness  rather  than 
slngle-mlaaton  planes. 

UNPOFOTJia  CONCBPT 

This  was  not  a  p<^ular  concept  wltb  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  But,  under  pressure, 
tbey  agreed  and  listed  their  individual 
requlrementa. 

The  Air  Force  wanted  a  long-range  fighter 
bomber  capable  of  flying  at  high  speeds  and 
low  altitudes,  carrying  conventional  or  nu- 
clear bombs.  The  Navy  asked  for  a  carrier- 
borne  interceptor  of  medium  range  for  fleet 
defense. 

In  Janviary.  1988.  six  years  after  the  De- 
fense Department  awarded  the  P-lU  con- 
tract to  tbe  General  Dynamics  Corporation, 
the  British,  who  bad  agreed  to  purchase  40 
F-lll's,  pulled  out  of  tbe  program.  In  July, 
10«8,  tbe  Navy  followed  suit. 

The  effect  was  to  increase  public  doubts 
about  tbe  plane's  effectiveness. 

Since  then  the  British,  in  cooperation  wltb 
the  West  Oermans  and  Italians,  have  em- 
barked on  tbe  MBCA,  or  Multiple  Role  Com- 
be* Aircraft,  program  to  buUd  a  fighter  with 
many  of  tbe  F-lll's  characteristics. 

BBID1,TS    IN    VIETNAM 

The  aircraft's  history  in  Vietnam  was  not 
happy.  A  six-plane  force  flew  55  combat 
mlsslTins  and  then.  Colonel  Morrison  said, 
"ran  out  of  missions."  It  began  to  fly  early 
in  March,  1868,  and  at  the  end  of  that 
month  the  Johnson  Administration  stopped 
its  bombing  of  North  Vietnam. 

Officers  say  the  P-111  did  its  Job.  The  re- 
sults, as  estimated  from  reconnaissance 
photographs,  showed  that  the  plane  could 
hit  Its  targets  at  night  and  In  bad  weather 
as  effectively  as  other  fighter  bombers  could 
do  in  daylight. 

The  P-lll's  cost  has  been  another  source 
of  criticism. 

The  fighter  versions  "flyaway  coat,"  that 
la.  airframe  and  two  Pratt  and  Whitney 
TF-3&-P-8  turbofan  engines,  is  about  $8.5- 
mllllon  for  the  fighter  and  Just  under  810- 
mllllon  for  the  fighter  bomber.  When  sup- 
port and  spares  are  added,  the  prices  rise 
to  •ll.S-mlUion  and  •13.8-mUllon. 

$S.8-BII.UOIf    PKOOBAM 

The  total  program  cost  is  estimated  at 
t6.6-bllllon  for  the  fighters  and  $l.2-bllllon 
for  the  bombers.  There  are  two  wings  of 
bomt>ers  in  the  United  States,  one  at  Platts- 
burg  Air  Force  Base  in  New  York  and  the 
other  at  Pease  Air  Force  Base  in  New  Hamp- 
shire. One  wing  of  fighters,  72  aircraft,  la  de- 
ployed at  Upper  Heyford  in  Eingland. 

Air  Force  ofllcers  are  generally  convinced 
that  the  P-lll  is  worth  the  money  In  either 
version.  This  is  not  only  because  it  can  do 
things  no  other  aircraft  can  do.  they  argue, 
but  because  it  incorporates  technology — the 
variable  wing,  TFR.  the  crew  module,  the 
main  strut  landing  gear — that  repreeent  the 
future  In  combat  aircraft. 

"There  is  no  ooa>parable  aircraft,"  Colonel 
Oagnonsaid. 
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EXlS^SiONS  GB  REMAHKS 


COMMON  CAUSE 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  HUNGATE 

or  MxssoTnti 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  BKPRESBNTATIVES 

ThvTtdav.  Auonst  17.  1972 

Mr.  HUNGATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  coUe«gues  attentlcm 
the  conclusion  of  three  parts  of  an  ar- 
ticle on  Commcm  Cause. 

The  article  f  (dlows : 

Common  Causk 

Gardner's  lobby  helped  In  tbe  fight  to 
change  the  Congressional  seniority  system, 
but  as  Richard  Conlon,  staff  directed  of  tbe 
House's  Democratic  Study  Group,  correctly 
recalled,  "There  was  all  kind  of  press  to 
change  the  seniority  system  aU  year  long — 
long  before  Common  Cause  got  involved. 
Tbey  were  not  the  i»lme  movers.  I  think 
[the  modest  reform  rules)  would  have  gone 
through  anyway,  whether  or  iM>t  Common 
Cause  bad  helped." 

Common  Cause  lobbied  against  appropria- 
tions lor  the  con.lnued  develc^ment  of  the 
supersonic  transport  (8ST) ,  and  Senator 
William  Proxmlre,  the  ringleader  of  the  op- 
position, has  publicly  given  polite  thanks. 
But  staff  members  in  Proxmlre's  ofllce,  to 
keep  the  credit  in  balance,  point  out  that 
the  critical  vote  to  kill  the  8ST  occurred  in 
December  of  1970,  at  which  time  Common 
Cause  wasn't  even  lobbying  the  Issue.  Oard- 
ner's  crowd  did  recruit  help  for  the  vote  in 
March  1971,  which  delivered  the  coup  dt 
grace  to  the  SST,  but  the  momentum  to  that 
end  had  been  building  lor  a  year — thanks  te 
the  lobbying  drive  of  15  public -interest  or- 
ganizations, coordinated  at  the  end  by 
Friends  of  the  Earth.  They,  along  with  Prox- 
mlre. were  the  real  heroes. 

Unquestionably  Common  Cause  was  the 
most  vigorous  pe«u»  lobby  in  Washington 
throughout  1971,  and  although  It  failed  (the 
vote  was  254  to  158)  to  pass  an  amendment 
In  the  House  to  cut  off  funds  for  the  Viet- 
nam war  by  the  end  of  the  year,  Gardner's 
lobbyists  did  win  a  number  of  unlikely  con- 
verts among  the  ethnic  hawks  and  estab- 
lished a  more  tangible  antiwar  mood  than 
had  ever  before  been  created  in  the  House. 

Common  Cause  lawyers  have  been  busy. 
In  California  they  sued  the  state  and  forced 
it  to  let  unmarried  students  vote  where  they 
were  attending  school  rather  than  being  re- 
quired to  vote  at  the  home  of  their  parents — 
a  victory  that  helped  one  flfth  of  the  nation's 
18-to-21-year-old  voters.  And  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  Gardner's  lawyers  embar- 
rassed both  national  parties  by  suing  them 
to  obey  the  campaign  money  laws. 

A  full  and  accurate  appraisal  of  Common 
Cause's  work  to  date,  however,  Is  impossible 
to  make.  For  one  thing,  the  lobby's  book- 
keeping is  helter-skelter.  It  is  a  bit  Ironic. 
Gardner's  standard  theme  Is  that  "the  two 
great  weapons  against  the  public  Interest  are 
money  and  secrecy."  He  is  constantly  de- 
nouncing special  interests  for  not  tellbag 
the  whole  story  about  their  lobbying  ac- 
tivities. Yet  the  lobbying  reports  Common 
Cause  flies  with  the  clerk  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  as  required  by  law,  leave 
much  untold. 

These  reports  show  that  Common  Cause 
received  84,217,668.23  in  dues  and  gifts  in 
1971  and  spent  $847,8S6ii9.  Does  this  mean 
the  lobby  came  through  the  year  wltb  a  sur- 
plus of  more  than  83j00O,00O7  No.  it  only 
means  this  was  aU  Common  Cause  spent  to 
actually  lobby  on  Federal  leglalatlon.  Like 
aU  its  public  accounting.  Common  Cause's 
record  of  specific  lobbying  expMidltTires  is 
spotty.  Oueaalng  from  other  known  Common 
Cause  executive  salaries.  David  Cohen,  the 


iaMm^  Mittimt*  fliM  dteeetor— tbe  fellow 
1!^  pulli  toetthar  any  let»er-wrl«iig  omb- 
paign  ttom  ttm  uMantoarihlii  mnit  be  eana- 
STak  MMt  IMMO,  tM8  the  lobbylM  '•po't 
ajMwa  tbftt  for  tbe  laak  tbiee  months  of  1971 
be  waa  peM  a  total  ot  only  81M8  for  bis  ef- 
forts to  laftoenoe  legislation  at  tbe  FMleral 

A  number  ot  other  key  salaries  either  arc 
auo  reported  only  In  part  or  are  ignored  al- 
toMtbw.  OomBMn  Oaoae  ineeldent  Oonwaya 
$UJOOO  salary  U  not  rated.  No  salary  is  listed 
for  Oaidner  and  bis  aides  say  he  doesnt  re- 
ceive one,  surrlylng  instead  on  Income  from 
laotorlng  and  from  stock-market  profits. 
Andrew  J.  CUass,  a  reporter  for  tbe  Nattonml 
jovrtuU,  reminded  Gardner  that  bis  refusal 
to  disclose  tbe  spoelflo  sources  of  hU  Income 
"appeared  incooslsteat  wltb  bU  stand  against 
e«>tiffi*i  seereey  In  lobbying  operations  and 
exposed  blm  to  oonfUct-of-lnterest  suspl- 
etons";  but  Oerdaar  stUl  refused  to  open  tip. 

Efforts  to  put  tofetber  an  accurate  picture 
o(  the  f»''««««i  outlay  through  direct  in- 
quiries at  Oomainn  Oauae  headquarters  are 
equally  frustrating.  The  young  woman  who — 
by  her  and  her  boes's  estimate — researched 
•n  and  wrote  90  percent  of  a  leaflet  on  dele- 
gats  seleetloa  to  natkmal  party  conventions 
tctd  me  that  tbe  editorial  cost  bad  been 
"less  than  88000."  But  other  officials  at  Oom- 
tnon  Cause,  insisting  that  the  cost  of  secre- 
taries and  proofreaders  and  rewrite  editors 
Aould  also  be  counted,  put  the  cost  at  816,- 
000.  The  state  director  of  another  project 
testtfisd  before  a  congressional  committee 
t:n«t  "tlM  total  cost  to  us  in  making  this 
effoK  may  be  estimated  to  bave  been  between 
810,000  and  8184)00."  But  bl^ier  oflldato  at 
nstk^ft'  headquarters  told  me  that  tbe  di- 
rector was  wrong  and  that  tbe  actual  cost 
was  in  tbe  nelgbbortiood  of  875,000. 

If  there's  coofasloa  about  bow  tbe  cttisens' 
lobby  qwnds  ite  money,  tbeielB  even  mors 
a»f  uslMi  about  wbere  tbe  lobby  is  going 
and  what  it  bopee  to  acbleTe  next — oonfu- 
skm  that  was  generated  at  the  end  of  1971 
when,  just  as  it  seemiMl  Gardner  and  liis  top 
boncbos  had  settled  on  a  plan  of  operation, 
there  was.  without  warning,  an  upheaval  and 
a  regrouping.  Some  ot  tlie  more  suooeasful 
operatkms  ware  killed  and  a  few  of  tlie  O.O. 
SMCuttves  wltb  tbe  bestTeputetions  wne  let 
go,  Tbe  oapttcA  HUl  lobbying  staff  was  cut  in 
hslf .  JBvsn  tbongb  tbeyd  Just  begun  to  learn 
how  to  concentrate  pceesurs  at  the  FsdenU 
terel,  suddenly  there  was  tbe  announcement 
tbat  "from  now  on  we  intend  to  put  more 
emphasis  on  stete  Issues  and  stete  legisla- 
tures." A  Ootmnon  Cause  lawyer  had  been 
cooking  vp  a  suit  to  force  Nixon  to  roll  back 
milk  prices  on  tba  grounds  that  tbe  OX>J>. 
bad  been  bought  off  by  tbe  milk  lobby— Just 
tbs  sort  at  lawBOit  it  seemed  Gardner  should 
bare  loved— but  at  tbe  critical  moment  tlie 
lawyer  was  cut  from  tbe  payroll.  (So  Ba^ib 
Nsder  stepped  in  and  hired  him,  filed  tbe 
lawsuit  and  reaped  front-page  pubUdty  la 
Th»  N0W  York  Tiviu,  Th€  WathUtgUm  Post 
and  pivera  all  around  tbe  country — ptibllolty 
from  wfalfih  Oommon  Catue  could  have 
dearly  proOted.) 

Wby  tbe  narrous  reorganiaatioat  It  was 
widely  beliered  around  town  that  Gardner 
bad  panicked.  If  Uiere  la  any  one  thing  that 
hss  been  bis  ^ecialty  in  tbe  world  of  rekl 
people,  it  has  been  raising  money — and  sud- 
denly, alramlngly,  it  nssmail  that  be  was 
losing  bis  touch.  Oommon  Cause  had 
launched  itself,  as  one  of  Nader's  aides  put 
it,  "on.  nothing  but  a  good  idea  and  John 
Gardner^  good  name."  As  1971  slun^Md  to 
an  end,  it  seemed  that  these  were  stUl  its 
main,  or  only,  aessta  in  the  public's  mind. 
The  organlaatton'S  aotlTlst  role  in  Washing- 
ton had  been  admttable  but  not  impressive. 
And  the  pubUo  seemed  to  be  losing  intereet. 
"nie  return  on  tba  lobby's  direct-mall  re- 
cruiting had  fallen  from  a  high  of  two  and 
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Hum  tie*  to  do  beMw  tbtafs  i^ui 


88  bigk  88  a 

a-baU-panont  ntu»  amd  baa  aevsr  bad  leas 
than  two  and  a  batt  paroeat.)  Za  tbe  tau  of 
1970,  fuU-pa|e  ads  In  Thm  Wsw  ror*  rtaMS 


7000  members  into  Oommna  Oaaee. 
810,000  tall-pM*  ad  in  tbe  nmes  la  ITseem- 
ber  1971  tMougbt  In  only  800  members.  Gard- 
ner and  hla  advisors  decided  tbe  ad  route 
waa  washed  out. 

This  Is  not  to  suggest  that  Oommon  Oause 
is  dying  or  that  ite  exeeutlTas  feel  defeated. 
Conway  piedlote  tiae  outfit  wUl  continue  to 
grow  at  tbe  rate  of  IS  psreant  a  ysar.  But 
it  is  to  suggest  that  by  spending  about  81.- 
600,000  a  year  in  membeceb^  drivea— over 
one  third  Ite  income — tbe  C.  O.  Ixleraiehy  is 
forced  to  be  too  concerned  wltb  what  that 
money  returna.  Thus,  if  Fsdsral  lobbying 
seems  to  lose  ite  sales  appeal,  pump  more 
Into  the  stete  level  and  see  if  that  cateties 
on  better. 

This  is  a  danger  Oomnvon  Oause  leaders 
seem  to  realise.  They  s^  tbey  will  BptSkA 
much  less  to  recruit  in  1973.  rb»  experleBces 
of  1971  had  a  dampening  effect  on  some 
workers.  At  tbe  first  meeting  of  tbe  Illinois 
stete  steering  committee  after  Gardner's 
decision  to  change  C.  C.'s  focus,  one  who  was 
there  recalls,  "Tbe  feeling  was  that  the 
Washington  oOoes  were  so  screwed  up  tbat 
no  one  quite  knew  how  to  approaeb  tbe  wtuAa 
thing,  that  it  was  a  mleteke  to  awlteb  tbe 
foetia  to  looal  and  stete  taeoes,  slaoe  we 
already  have  tbe  XVI  [ladepeadMtt  Voters  of 
niinoU],  BOA  [Better  Govenuaent  Aasoola- 
tlon],  etc.,  tat  tbat  type  ot  lobbying,  and 
that  Oommon  Oame  ouj^t  to  be  a  national — 
tbat  is.  Fsderal  Government— lobby.  TbM« 
was  alao  tbe  f  eeUng  tbat  Oommon  Oaaee  w«s 
o<moentrating  so  mneb  on  msmbenhlp  drtvas 
and  fund  raising  tbat  it  mlgbt  possibly  be- 
come simply  a  self-pespetuattag  ocganloatlon, 
loaing  sight  of  Ite  original  goate." 

Whether  or  not  the  refocualng  on  the 
stetes  was  wise,  it  waa  tmderstandable,  in  a 
way.  Aside  from  a  couple  ot  lawsuite.  Com- 
mon Oauae  had  only  one  aooko  tnpby  to 
point  to  at  tbe  end  of  1971:  tbe  Oolorado 
Project.  This  project  waa  so  weU  conceived 
and  executed— «a  so  little  money — tbat  it 
was  nocmal  for  Gardner  to  bold  It  in  awe  and 
to  dream  of  dupUosttng  it  elsewhere,  even 
if  tbe  effort  ripped  apart  tbe  original  con- 
cept of  Oommon  Oauae. 

Tbe  pUlars  of  tbe  Ooiovado  Project/Oom- 
mon  Oauae  are  a  couple  of  exciting  pubUc- 
intersst  adventurers  named  David  Mlxner 
and  Oralg  S.  Barnes.  Mizner,  who  grew  tip  in 
the  Seven  MonataliiB  aiaa  of  Appalachia  in 
a  coal-mining  family  "t^iat  had  been  ripped 
off  for  years  by  tbe  BotdceCaUsze."  aa  tie  put 
It.  droiqied  out  of  college  te  Join  tbe  peace 
movement,  drtfted  Wtat  and  in  1970  went  to 
work  trying  to  elect  Barnes  to  Oongrsas. 

Barnes'  background  la  poataar.  Son  of  a 
Denver  clvU  engineer,  he  graduated  from 
Stanford  Unlvetrtty  in  19S8  and  from  ite  law 
school  in  1963.  Bs  Joined  a  large  Osnvsr  Uw 
firm.  Part  of  his  duties  included  lobbying  for 
Industry's  posttlm  on  pollution  matters.  But, 
says,  be,  "I  dacidod  I  dtdnt  want  to  do  tbat 
for  tbe  rsst  ot  my  life,"  and  bis  rsbelUon 
quickly  evolved  to  tbe  point  tbat  be  became 
tlte  lawyer  In  a  celebrated  Denver  school- 
integratloti  ease.  Having  cut  the  ties  In  this 
way,  be  took  tbe  next  step  by  running  as  a 
peaoe  canrttilate  against  tbe  30-year  inctim- 
bent,  Oongrsssman  Byton  Bogers.  Barnes  ds- 
f eated  Rogers  by  30  votes  in  the  primary,  but 
lost  in  tbe  general  election  for  two  rsasons: 
He  was  considered  too  pro-integration  and 
he  made  a  public  stetement,  which  he  never 
withdrew,  that  he  would  go  to  Jail  rather 
than  serve  in  Vietnam. 


ttaf. 

t»  diBSoesr  wtiy  tbe 

feala  that  hlB  government 
BMmsa  "VmiB  a  progrss- 
wtth  tiimiBWlii  Ieed8r8hlp  on 
botb  sides  of  tbe  mm*.  gooA  men  In  tbe  lag- 
istetum,  a  legMatoM  that  baa  apanUUoaUy 
kicked  'up  progrsasive  leglaMUIpn  on  abortion 
law  aad  a  obttdMU's  code  aad  things  Ifta 
tbat.  Mivactbelses,  tbe  typical  cttteea  in  tbe 
state  UwBks  that  all  poiWos  Is  oocnvc,  that 
tbe  government  aomebow  doesn't  reflaet  hu 
intneet  aad  tbat  he's  tuned  oat.  Wk  felt  if 
we  could  find  out  what  was  wrong  and  what 
to  do  about  it  in  a  nUoroeoam  like  ooiorado, 
then  we'd  know-  tbe  answer  to  tbe  whole 
national  malaiss." 

When  tbe  PobUo  Service  Oon^tany  oi  Oolo- 
rado—tbe  blggast  utility  (gas  aad  eleetnatty) 
Ui  tbs  state— asked  for  aa  aaanal  ^1300,000 
rate  inoreass,  Barnes  aad  lltzner  decided 
tliat  thte  was  tbe  test  case  tbey  bad  been 
waiting  for.  mat  tbey  puUsd  tocetber  date 
showing  P.8;0.'s  para^abig  bold  on  tbe  stete: 
Interlocking  oaolals  in  bait  of  Denver's  big- 
gest banks,  on  38  Oolocade  govHoment  oom- 
TTi'T*'^'.  in  18  chambers  of  oommsros,  19 
civic  orgaateatlona  (snob  aa  Bed  Oross),  S3 
business  aad  protesstonal  organisations,  six 
country  clubs  and  eight  unlversltlee  and  col- 
leges. 

"We  sent  out  fact  sbeete  to  thoueands  ot 
Oommon  Oaoas  nmnbers,"  says  Bamss,  "to 
teU  them  what  was  at  stake  here:  tbe  coun- 
try clube  we  were  flwanning  through  our  elee- 
trlo  bills,  tbe  poUtical  movies  ws  were  financ- 
ing through  oar  elsetrto  bUls,  the  infla- 
tiooary  salary  ineraeese  we  were  financing; 
tlie  f aUurs  of  tbe  oompaay  to  do  anything 
about  poUtttlon  oontm  at  tbe  same  tlms  it 
qient  nsady  88,000M0  a  year  on  ad»«tlslng 
for  a  nwnopoly  it  dldnt  need  to  advertise.  We 
sent  all  tbat  iaformatlon  out  to  tbs  public, 
sad  wow,  tbey  weren't  i^atbetlc  at  aU.  Tbey 
came  ntreamlwg  In." 

Indeed  tbey  did.  It  was  tbe  isBgaet  public 
parttclpathMi  la  a  rate  hearing  ia  tbe  atete's 
histery.  Baraea  aad  ICtznsr  bad  wslded  to- 
gether a  coallttan  tbat  woold  have  made  the 
^loste  of  tbe  old  PopuUste  give  a  cheer.  Kvery 
Steelworicers  local  la  Oolorado  Joined.  The 
woman's  aaxHisrles  cf  tbe  Steelworkers 
Joined.  TTie  National  FMnars  IJkikin  came 
in.  Bo  did  tbe  envlzonmaatallste  aad  the 
peace  peo|de.  Mizner  calls  It  "a  'coalition'  ot 
tbe  exploited.'  to  use  Stnator  nad  Harris' 
phrase.  Tbees  are  tbe  people  who  are  getting 
together,  who  have  been  divided  by  tbe 
wealthy  in  tbia  ooantry.  Tbe  iteople  in  our 
ooalltlon.  why,  they  -wsreat  even  fOctHf  to 
eadi  otfaar  a  year  ago." 

The  pubUo  showing  la  tbe  rate  bearing  wea 
so  overwhelming  tbat  the  utllttias  commis- 
sion, notcrtoosly  in  tbe  pocket  ot  the  ladoe- 
try,  dedded  that  tbe  eafeet  thing  te  do  was 
whaek  8*J9OOj0OO  off  the  811400,000  rate- 
morsass  rsquest.  And  in  their  appeal  from 
this  ruling  the  Public  Sarvtoe  rmnqwiiy  law- 
yws  wsre  reduced  to  onmplatnlag  tlist  end 
theee  are  their  very  wocda— tbe  Ookaado 
Project  leedai*  bad  Injected  aa  "snmlinnel 
elemaat"  into  tbe  bearing  aad  that  thla  was 
"Impiaper."  Itobody  can  whine  like  a  corpo- 
ration lawyer  when  be^i  been  tnoaoed. 

liCoving  from  Gasdner  to  Banies/Maacaer, 
one  moves  to  an  entlssiy  dtfflnsBt  attitude. 
Here  tbe  ak'  U  crisp  and  biting.  I«o  sludgy 
Jteedcr's  Dl0€9t  wMhfrilaess.  No  tips  ot  the 
hat  to  BookefeUer.  Wtalftaey,  Vtod  aad  omb- 
pany.  "We  are  gearing  up  to  tbe  day  when 
we  can  force  tbe  statea  to  rsqafeta  dUZsrent 
criteria  for  cbartartag  corpocattons  ao  tbat 
ccrporatmns  wiU  have  their  public  rsapanal- 
bllitlss  ss  weU  as  profit  moitvsa,"  ai^s  Baroes. 
"Isnt  it  Saal  Allnsky  who  says  what  we  need 
is  an  Amerlcaa  form  of  oommunism?  Tbat 
we  need  a  fairer  way  to  restrain  corporate 
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poww  Mtd  tlM  profit  •thie.  but  aometblng 
mat  lu«t  iMt  M  unetlU«a  m  MmxM  oom^ 
munlim?  I  would  acrw  wltb  that.  I  tblnk 
tills  la  a  pollt*^^'  moveniwit,  I  think  the 
cUmat*  to  right  to  h»v«  Miother  progreailve 
revolution.  Tlia  twoU  ax»  right.  Tb«  30-y»«r 
period  of  oon«>Ud*tlon  of  corporaU  pow«r  to 
almoet  complete,  go  that  the  PreeWent  can 
deal  with  500  corporation  axid  feel  that  bee 
got  the  problem  under  control.  MlntB  and 
Cohen  say  (In  America.  Inc.)  there  are  only 
200  corporation*  that  you  have  to  worry 
about,  standing  aatrlde  the  economy  of  the 
country.  WeU,  the  time  hae  come,  and  thoM 
of  u«  who  are  Involved  are  at  the  geneato  of 
a  movement  to  do  something  about  the  sub- 
veralon  of  the  democratic  proceas  by  corpo- 
rate power."  ,     , 

The  point  m  quoting  so  extensively  from 
theee  two  Colorado  chape  to  to  show  one  po- 
tential of  Common  Cause.  Both  In  the  Fed- 
eral capital  and  out  In  the  states  It  baa  sur- 
faced a  number  of  tough  do-gooders  like 
Bamee  and  Mlxner.  and  occaslonaUy  the 
money  raised  by  Gardner  trickles  down  to 
Xbam  and  they  do  marvelous  things  with  It. 
Maybe  the  trickling  will  increase. 

MeanwhUe.  what  more  could  you  ask  from 
»15  f>^"  the  surprise  of  finding  yoiirself 
lobbying  hand  tn  hand  with  Jack  ValenU 
and  Arlene  Francto? 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A    PROFILE    OP    THE    HONORABLE 
P.  EDWARD  HUBERT 


HON.  BOB  WILSON 

OF    CAUroaMIA 

ni  THB  HOUSE  OF  KBPKBS«NTATIVES 

B«r.  BOB  WIL30N  of  California.  Mr. 

Speaker,   those  of   ub   who   serve   with 

Armed  Services  Committee   Chairman, 

P.  Edward  Hebert,  have  great  respect 

for  him  and  his  earnest  desire  for  fair- 

neaa  in  the  operations  of  our  committee. 

Recently  a  profile  of  Chairman  HtaraT 

was  published  In  the  Washington  Star 

and   Dally   News    which   captures    the 

colorful  character  of  this  unusual  man. 

I  insert  this  article  by  Orr  Kelly  to  be 

printed  in  the  Rbcoid. 

The  article  follows : 

SOMX  CHAifOKa  Smct  aiviaw — Arms  and 

MK.    HCBBET 


(By  Orr  KeUy) 
In  ttie  g^fK^*'  movefnmt  of  congressional 
seniority.  It  took  Bddle  Hebwt  30  years 
from  the  time  he  entered  Congress  to  become 
chatnaaa  of  the  House  Aimed  Servloee  Com- 
mittee axul  thus  one  of  the  haU  dosen  or 
K>  most  powerful   men   In  Washington. 

"There's  no  kidding.  The  chairman's  got 
powerl"  Hebert  aavs. 

"An  admiral   was  In  here  the  other  day. 
There  was  a  lltUe    dilution'  going  to  take 
piwjs  m  the  Blghth  Naval  District.  The  ad- 
Biiral  was  sitting  down  where  you  are  sitting. 
"And  I  looked  at  him  and  said,  'Admiral, 
I  dont  know  whether  you  heard  It  or  not  but 
Mendtf  BlveiB  died  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
Have  you  heard?  He's  dead  I' 
"W^,  he  got  the  massage." 
Bap.  r.  Kdward  Hebert,  O-La..  has  a  partic- 
ular eonoem  for  the  welfare  of  the  congress- 
man  tram   Louisiana's   First   CongresBlonal 
Dlstrlotw 

"The  only  election  I  take  In  Is  every  two 
years  In  the  Flret  Congreestnnsl  District  of 
Louisiana  when  I  support  the  incumbent 
with  vigor,"  be  says. 

If  you  live  In  Hebert's  New  Orieane  dto- 
trict,  you  have  to  be  53  years  old  to  bave 
voted  for  anyoiw  else  who  was  elected  to 
Congress.  He  confidently  expects  to  be 
elected  for  the   17th  time  this  November— 


moiw  tlmse  than  anyone  has  been  elected 
to  public  office  In  the  history  of  Louisiana. 
BTSTIMO  powia 
It  is  this  remarttmWe  staylHg  power  that 
made  it  poselbie  for  Hebert  to  be  there  when 
the  chairmanrtJlp  of  the  committee  opened 
up  with  the  death  of  Rivers  In  1970.  A 
Louisiana  friend  has  a  theory  of  how  Hebert 
got  the  chairmanship,  and  thus  his  present 
poettton  of  power. 

Hebert,  a  Jeeult-educated  Roman  Catholic, 
tells  the  story  this  way : 

"He  says,  that  Fella  upstairs  wantfd 
Hebert.  He  wanted  one  of  His  boys  to  be 
chairman  Instead  of  that  Baptist.  Mendel 
Rivers.  So  what  does  He  do?  (Rep.  Philip  J  ) 
Philbin's  in  the  way.  He's  blockln'.  So  He 
goes  over  there  to  Boston,  gets  that  Jesuit 
(the  Rev.  Robert  P  )  Drinan — another  one 
of  the  boys— to  beat  Phil  bin  3o  that  clears 
the  way  for  Hebert.  Then  He  grabs  Rivers 
and  takes  him  off." 

Whether  he  got  there  by  accident  of  age 
or  politics  or  by  divine  Intervention,  the  way 
the  former  newspapwrman  from  New  Orleans 
has  chosen  to  use  his  Immense  power  In  the 
last  year  and  a  half  has  been  interesting  and 
not  entirely  predictable. 

When  Hebert  came  to  Congress  tn  1941  as 
part  of  a  political  deal,  he  was  38  years  old 
and  had  behind  him  a  career  as  a  newspaper- 
man m  which  he  had  broken  a  major  scan- 
dal In  Louisiana. 

In  1962.  as  head  of  the  House  Investigating 
subcommittee,  he  conducted  a  sertes  of 
widely  publicized  hearings  on  Pentagon 
waste  and  procurement  mistakes. 

•I'm  supposed  to  be  the  patsy  of  the 
Pentagon."  he  says.  "I  know  that's  what  peo- 
ple think.  But  way  before  Proxmlre  ever 
could  spell  'waste,'  let  alone  get  It  In  print. 
I  had  a  chamber  of  horrors  That  was  one  of 
the  most  devastating  Investlgatloiis  of  the 
Pentagon  that  was  ever  conducted." 

In  another  Investigation,  he  uncovered  a 
scandal  In  the  airframe  industry  and  saw  a 
corrupt  labor  leader  hustled  off  to  Jail. 

But  now  that  he  is  chairman,  Hebert's  in- 
vestigative zeal  seems  to  have  cooled.  In- 
stecMl.  he  has  concentrated  on  reforms  within 
the  committee — a  committee  on  which  the 
chairman  has  tradltlonaUy  been  a  stem  auto- 
crat. 

Asked  In  a  recent  Interview  what  image  he 
would  like  to  create,  Hebert  replied: 

"The  Image  Fd  like  to  have  Is  that  I'm 
fair,  that  I'm  not  swayed  by  partisanship  and 
that  I  believe  In  giving  every  man  his  day 
In  court.  That  I'm  trustworthy  and  that 
when  I  say  something  I  mean  It.  I  think 
that's  the  Image  Id  want  most  " 

Thus,  under  Hebert  s  chairmanship,  each 
member  of  the  committee  Is  allowed  Just 
five  minutes  to  question  witnesses  and  then 
wait  his  turn  again.  Bach  Is  called  In  the 
order  of  seniority  among  those  present  when 
the  session  begins.  This  contrasts  with  hear- 
ings under  Rivers,  when  the  chairman  did 
most  of  the  questioning  and  his  friends — 
Including  Hebert — did  the  rest,  or  with  the 
days  of  Cart  Vinson,  who  didn't  even  know 
the  names  of  the  junior  members  on  his 
conamlttee. 

Bven  with  those  members  of  the  commit- 
tee with  whom  he  has  the  greatest  political. 
Ideological  and  generational  differences.  He- 
bert has  generally  managed  to  maintain  a 
friendly  personal  relationship,  and  he  has 
given  some  of  them  Important  assignments 
they  would  not  have  received  under  Rivers. 

Rep.  Luclen  N.  Nedzl,  D-Mlch..  for  example, 
has  been  made  chairman  of  the  special  sub- 
committee on  the  CenUal  Intelligence 
Agency  with  the  mandate  to  take  a  close 
look  at  the  government's  whole  Intelligence 
operation. 

Hebert's  relations  even  seem  to  be  reason- 
ably good  with  Rep  Michael  Harrington.  D- 
Masa.,  who  is  Just  half  as  old  as  Hebert  and 
who  has  gotten  Into  a  couple  of  rather  nasty 
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little  ezcbangw  wltti  blm  In  ooouBltts*  aes- 


"I  think  fa*  would  aay  mine  is  the  mlnortty 
of  tb*  minority  point  c<  ricw,"  HMrtagtaa 


He  agreed  that  Hebert  b*B  mads  an  effort 
at  falmeas  in  running  the  oomaslttee— 
partly  because  Hebert  has  the  votes,  both  In 
the  oonunltee  and  In  Congress. 

"But  I  think  there  to  much  more  the  form 
of  fairness  than  the  substance  of  fairness." 
Harrington  said.  "They  can  play  a  pretty 
ro«<gb  sub-surface  game." 

Harrington's  complaint  Is  that  some  staff 
members  and  the  more  senior — and  generally 
more  conservative — members  of  the  com- 
mittee play  things  close  to  the  vest. 

"I  have  a  feeling  that  there  U  a  reluctance 
to  share  Information,"  be  said. 

As  committee  chairman,  Hebert  dispenses 
what  he  caUs  the  "goodies" — generaUy  air- 
plane rides  to  mterestlng  places.  He  encour- 
ages the  conunlttee  members  to  travel  be- 
cause "the  best  way  that  a  man  knows  what 
he's  doing  Is  to  absolutely  touch  the  thing 
and  see  It." 

Thus,  when  Harrington,  a  brand  new  mem- 
ber of  the  committee,  wanted  to  go  to  South- 
east AsU,  Hebert  told  him  he  was  welcome  to 
go  to  South  Vietnam — but  not  to  Laos  or 
Cambodia. 

"He  couldn't  understand  that,"  Hebert 
said.  "I  said,  well,  I  got  enough  trouble  .  .  " 
•We  fenced  for  a  year  on  Laos  and  Cam- 
bodia." Harrington  said.  "PinaUy.  I  said  I 
s\uTendered  and  would  agree  to  his  ground 
rules. 

Even  Hebert's  critics  d<»'t  accuse  him  of 
using  hto  power  to  Influence  the  locatltm  of 
military  bases  or  the  awarding  of  mlUtary 
contracts  for  political  purposes — aside  from 
his  acknowledged  protection  c*  installations 
already  In  the  New  Orleans  area. 

But  the  fact  that  military  Installations 
and  defense  contracts  are  economicaUy  Im- 
portant In  many  parts  of  the  country  has 
made  It  difficult — vlrtuaUy  impoesibl*,  in  any 
meaningful  sense— for  the  would-be  rebels 
on  Hebert's  committee  to  get  together  In  a 
concerted  effort  to  make  major  changes  In 
the  defense  budgets  in  committee. 

And  yet,  it  to  only  In  committee  that  there 
to  a  realtotlc  chance  to  make  changes.  This 
year,  for  example,  the  committee  cut  the  ad- 
mmtotratlon's  «33  biUloai  mUltary  procure- 
ment and  reeearch  blU  by  81-5  bUUon— but 
Hebert  proudly  notes  that  there  was  not  a 
smgle  change  made  In  the  blU  on  the  House 
floor. 

LIKZS  I.AIBD 

The  committee  handles  two  major  chunks 
of  the  defense  budget  each  year— the  pro- 
curement and  research  budget  of  about  $22 
billion  and  the  military  construction  budget 
of  about  92  bUllon.  But  It  also  has  a  strong 
Influence  on  the  operations  and  maintenance 
account,  and  It  sets  the  pay  scales.  In  effect, 
It  thus  has  direct  or  Indirect  control  over  the 
entire  defense  budget  of  about  $88  bUllon. 

Hebert's  concentration  on  reform  within 
the  committee  Is  probably  based  to  some  ex- 
tent on  hto  general  feeling  that  things  are 
going  pretty  well  at  the  Pentagon  tmder  De- 
fense Secretary  Melvin  Laird. 

"I  think  Lalrd'8  a  great  man,"  Hebert  said. 
"I  put  Laird  in  the  class  with  Porrestal.  Por- 
restal  to  my  favorite."  The  late  James  For- 
restal  was  the  first  secretary  of  defense. 

But  Hebert,  who  talks  with  an  accent  pe- 
culiar to  certain  parts  of  New  Orleans — an 
accent  more  like  that  of  Brooklyn  than  the 
South — would  probably  run  the  committee 
quite  different  If  Robert  S.  McNamara  were 
still  secretary. 

"I  vised  to  get  a  kick  out  of  that  man, 
he  said.  "I  had  fun  wtth  him.  Td  tell  him 
things  deliberately,  you  know,  Just  to  annoy 
him.  He  didn't  talk  my  langu€ige  at  all. 

"Oh,  I  used  to  teil  him  the  goddamndert, 
most  outrageous  things.  One  day  he  was 
sitting   right   over   there,    and   I    told   him. 
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EXTENSIONS  Of  RBMAKKS 


•Hobert.  you  know,  you  Ji»t  a  transient  herw. 
^I  said  rrc  MMi  '•«  ooa»  and  !>•  aaen 
•^  Bj  and  ru  be  b«*  w»»att  ywi-re  gpa»: 

"I  Ma.  .  .  .  And  I  ami" 

Hebert  baa  an  lireprcMltde  and  ribald 
„fM  ot  humor  and  a  lading  a|)p*«sl*Uon 
for  the  finer  things  in  life. 

He  rldM  aroujul  In  a  OartlUac  and  owns 
tbne  bomraa.  In  eaeb  home  to  a  complete 
expenolTe  wardrobe,  so  he  never  has  to  pack 
sbag  Since  he  first  oame  to  town,  soma  of 
the  nioeat  looking  girls  m  Washington  have 
grtJBed  bis  odBoes. 

When  the  Raybum  House  Oflloe  Building 
^m»  under  oonstruetton,  he  prowled  around 
and  found  a  place  whare  tba  design  would 
ptovlde  one  office  ot  extraordinary  size.  It 
Is  now  the  fandeet  oflloe  on  the  Hill,  com- 
plete with  a  foyer  vrtth  fountain. 

Off  hto  private  oOoe  are  two  other  rooms. 
One  he  caUs  the  "Adult  Boom."  It  to  a 
Itttie  bar  deeorwted  wttli  seductive  pictures 
at  naked  ladles  and  a  street  sign  from  Bour- 
bon Street,  which  uaed  to  be  In  Hebert's 
dtotrict  and  wm  pert  ot  bto  baM  as  a 
reporter. 

Tbe  other  to  fnmtotted  wltb  a  televlsioQ 
let,  obatra  and  a  oouoh. 

"That's  the  'Adultery  Boom,' "  Hebert 
ohuckleo. 

It  took  Hebert  30  years  to  get  where  he 
to  now — and  he  Ilkee  hto  Job. 

T  know  rm  In  the  twilight  stagee,"  he 
MknowMlgea.  "TU  be  71  on  Oot.  12.  Time* 
are  ctaaacliic.  Tou  feel  lik*.  .  .  .  Take  thoee 
kKtat  ««»«<ic*T»*  tboea  klda  18,  IS,  30.  He,  I'm 
jnat  a  nam*  to  tbem." 

But  now  that  he's  chairman.  h«  Bbo«« 
no  algna  of  wanUng  to  move  oo. 


"TBSTTNa  FOR  VIRUSES  AT 
DALBCARLIA" 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 


or  MSaTLAHD 

IN  THE  HOTTSE  OF  REPREBENTAll  VE8 

Thvrsdttif.  Autnut  17.  1972 

Ui.  aUDB.  Mr.  Spealw,  Washington. 
DX:.  and  Its  suburbs,  wtthoat  appropriate 
iriannlnc  can  face  a  water  shortage 
ioii>etliiie  In  the  next  deeade— the  pro- 
jected flow  of  the  Potomac  River  win  stan- 
plr  not  be  saOelenk  to  meet  the  growing 
»U«if^wi  indeflnttely.  Washington's  water 
problem  Is,  however,  qrmptoxnatie  of  the 
water  situation  In  many  other  mnnlelpal- 
tttes  throuiiioitt  the  United  States.  It  Is 
no  news  thai  the  time  Is  long  overdue  to 
begin  exptortng  and  developing  the  po- 
toitlal  of  recycled  wastewater  and  pol- 
luted surface  waters  as  supplements  to 
otir  exMtng  sources  of  potable  and  rec- 
reational waters.  As  a  matt«r  of  fact, 
reuse  of  water  in  America  is  hardly  a 
revolutionary  or  novel  concept.  An  ex- 
haustive study  of  one-third  of  our  Amer- 
ican dtlee  in  1961  demonstrated  that 
these  munidpallties  Inclwled  from  0  to 
18  percent  municipal  waste  water  from 
upstream  In  their  drinking  water  VTlth 
the  average  city  having  3.5  percent  re- 
cycled waste  water  in  its  supply. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  to  use  of 
polluted  and  recycled  waste  waters  is 
viral  contamination.  Enteric  vtrusee, 
which  cause  such  diseases  as  infectious 
hepatitis,  polio,  and  a  variety  of  gastro- 
intestinal disorders,  are  commonly  f  oimd 
In  raw  sewage  and  poUuted  waters.  How- 
ever, before  the  means  to  remove  or  Inac- 
tivate vlrusee  can  be  fully  developed,  the 


extent  ot  their  jwetenee  auci-te 
mined. 

LMt  week  I  vtittad  tbe  DalMarUft 
Water  Tieatmenl  PlM*  to  uHtive  the 
Army  COrps  of  Buglueert'  vlnv  tesfelnr 
(^Derations.  The  Corps  of  Engineers,  re- 
sponsible for  WastatngtoD's  water  sappij, 
has  recently  awarded  the  Woodard  R*- 
sectrch  Corp.  a  contract  to  test  regularly 
both  the  raw  and  treated  water  at  Dale- 
caiila  for  vtmaee.  The  data  provided  by 
this  study  win  go  a  long  way  toward  an- 
swering questions  on  the  effectiveness  oi 
current  water  treatment  jirocesses,  from 
the  standpobit  of  viral  contamination. 
And  too,  this  study  will  oootribute  to  the 
refinement  ot  techniguee  for  detecting 
small  Quantltlca  of  vlma  in  large  quanti- 
ties of  water.  teehnlQues  that  are  now 
prohibitive  because  of  the  comiflexlty, 
expense,  and  time  hmdved.  Just  as  water 
is  now  monitored  for  bacterial  contami- 
nants— ^that  once  coostltiited  major  pob- 
lie  health  hazards — ^we  can  soon  expect 
viral  moottorlng  to  becona  the  rule 
rather  than  tbe  eKcaptloa  in  mimtripal 
water  and  sewage  txeatmcat  idants. 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  at  the  Corp"' 
skilled  profeeslomtl  and  tecfanleal  per- 
sonnel that  despite  raw  sewage  cootam- 
ination  received  at  the  intake,  Washing- 
ton area  residents  are  guaranteed 
wholesome,  potable  waSer.  The  DalWMurlia 
intake  leeetvea  upstnam  water  with  an 
eaktanated  oae-baU  to  two-Udrda  mUHon 
gmllom  ot  sewage  o'vei'flew  from  the 
Cabin  John  watershed;  this  contanrtna- 
tioD  is  of  a  higher  degree  than  would  be 
found  in  water  from  the  upper  estuaxy. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  Axmy  Corps 
of  Engineers  is  doing  reeeareb  on  the 
efleets  ot  I'hVftr*"*^***"  on  enteric  viruses 
and  is  studying  the  potential  ot  the 
I^>tomae  EStoary  as  a  supiAuueirtal 
water  source  for  WashingtocL  Theee 
three  projects  win  provide  much  needed 
Informatloa  for  aH  coocemcd  to  avert 
a  water  crisis  in  Washlni^oa,  and  ulti- 
mately tbe  Nation.  TtM  Army  Corps  o< 
Engineers  Is  to  be  romBwiwrtiMi  for  their 
f  oresigM  and  leadeiahlp  tai  tta»  IMd  of 
water  snppiy:  and  I  staeerely  hope  that 
others  win  ffdiow  their  ffiamifle  and  di- 
rect their  efforts  toward  dcveloiting  new 
sources  of  "cool,  dean  water." 


cuvin- 
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A    POSITIVE   APPROACH   TO 
CON8UMERIBM 


ma  gimHsl  ctaBOMC*  to  bmlnMi  awrlval 
to  tbeamy  of 
doubts  WW  oeU 

OooMimirlaaiaaiaataf  liuiln—t  Ufa. 

It-s  not  last  a  noisy  ptaw  tbat  wlU  pam 
If  we  Ignam  It.  ItU  Imm  to  ■tag.  fBd  it's 
cbaagtag  ttae  way  waxuaoor  buslBMsas. 

Ijook  at  ttM  time,  eoargy  and  waoamj  all 
of  ua  have  Invswted  In  recent  mootba  to  maet 
tlia  Imm-^****  i  iifiiili enaanti  a€  tba  new  oon- 
■nmarlnm  r-g"«~*^~«-  oa  OssamablUty,  la^ 
l^tji»  paTttTgl-g.  aad  k>  on.  Often  wt  mm 
working  la  tlM  faoa  of  acbttracy  d— dllwet 
and  impraotleal  stasdacda. 

TlULi's  mora  tbui  Just  a  notoy  piiaM.  Ev* 
ery  time  you  look  at  your  cost  amtsment  it 
geu  mm*  real. 

Bat  ttM  noiM — tbe  overkill,  tba 
tb*    emnttMt,    Uie    awmirmt 
tMMled  to  make  »  poettlva  imfcnu  to  tba 
consumar  movement  dlfllcult. 

On*  rsasBH  la  ttaat  oonaumaclam  la 
dlilerenUy  t>y  different  paopU. 

Borne  limlawiiwi,  tot  estmple,  mlgnt 
tlilnk  It's  a  oottty,  bloody  nulmnwi. 

The  reform-hungry  amlot*  ■••  oonaimer- 
loa  aa  a  w«tr  to  inflict  vsngmnnii  they  oaU 
it  "Justhae"  on  a  binlnati  omwimntty  wblcb 
has  eKpiotted  tbe  ocaeumar. 

Some  poUtlclaaa  think  It's  a  great  vehicle 
for  vou  getting. 

aoma  bomanerate  think  It's  a  great  vabicla 
for  emptea-twtlldlng 

Many  ot  tba  1ttif*"t  oonsumar  sdvooata*. 
rm  sure,  see  the  movement  aa  a  raaani  of 
giving  voloe  to  mliUona  ot  sUant  but  ag- 
grieved ooneumMS. 

But  I'm  not  sum  whether  Um  rml  con- 
■unMr— tba  lAdy  wtth  tba  Fookatbook  at  the 
retail  oouatar— oaraa  about  ttie  uuuimiant, 
ot  reallaw  what  to  being  ppunoted  la.  bar 
bebaU. 

Tbs  consumer,  of  ooorse.  la  tbe  wy  reason 
for  tbe  bualnaaaman'a  eiHtenoe.  If  tlMiw  U 
anything  w*  value  mora  than  a  customer,  It 
to  a  saUaflad  customer  wbo  comas  baek  .  .  . 
and  beings  a  firtend. 

Tbat^  oaUad  good  will.  Good  wQI  is  earned 
by  performanoe.  And  you  an  never  better 
than  your  last  p«rfocmaaoe. 


So  we  have  reason 
only  aboot  tbe 
■nmsrtaa,  bat  atout 
impHcatlona  of  tba 


HON.  WM.  JENNINGS  BRYAN  DORN 

or  soxrrB  caxoltka 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSBNTATIVEa 

Thursdav.  Auovat  17,  1972 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hon.  H. 
W.  CToee  delivered  a  very  tlmdy  and  su- 
perb addlress  recaitly  to  the  South  Caro- 
lina Textile  Manufacturers  Assortatinn 
at  Sea  Island.  Oa.  Mr.  Ctoee  la  provid- 
ing outstandtng  leadership  ae  presidCDt 
al  the  American  Textfle  Manvfaeturers 
Institute  and  as  chairman  of  tiie  board 
of  directors  of  the  fabulous  Springs  Mills. 
I  commend  this  great  address  to  tbe  at- 
tention cA  the  Congress  and  to  the  Amer- 
ican people: 


Tbey  are  aimed  et 

btmy  of  mieiM  wltb    .       ^^^ 

tlwy  thmatM  the  frw  antiqitle*  eyrtma  ttaet 

has  done  more  for  consumers  than  any  otbar 
syMMM  in  tbe  bfstory  of  tbe  wmM. 

Our  eredibUlty  to  abwady  eroding  — ' 
aaa\q»  Pen  shows  *mertr*iw^tbtt>r  ' 
«»>»>•«>■  3g  per  eeot  net  peoftt  on 
Somebody  said  tta^r  )«*  mtoplsmd  tbe 
mal  pomt. 

Our  credlbiUty  to 
umted  atatm  Senator  U  qwoted  widely  as 
saying  ese  of  every  eiM  spent  by  the  avw- 
age  consumer  to  lost  doe  to  oeoipftaing* 
underqoattty,  unneosoaary  •m'ebaigm,  or 
plain  fraud. 

Our  credlbtUty  to  suqpaot  when  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  pubUe,  according  to  a  survey 
made  by  Opinion  Research  CTwporatton,  feel 
tl»t  the  laaue  of  "adtsrtissfe  making  falae 
eiaUns"  is  a  aerloaa  moral  p«t)Uem.  Tbe  FTO 
compounds  tbe  susplelon  wltb  Its  raowemont 
toward  "fall  dtseloeixr**  prodoet  adiutlslJig. 

Our  credlbnity  ts  JeofMurdted  tn  mt  w- 
treraety  tfonle  way  wben  an  ootftt  m  Bseten 
starts  selllBg.  by  man  order,  aoeettUng  called 
tbe  Teiagrtpe  Oomplatnt  Kit,  eomplete  wHb 
sample  letters  to  oompeny  presMoita.  Only 
onedoUsr. 

Toa  and  I  can  fume  tn  outrage. 

But  wbfle  weTB  stiiaielng.  our  oppotStloa 


u  -i»»'«««f  points  with  our  ourtouBwra  uid 
puttlnc  a«w  mm  m  tiM  iMrtxwlu. 

It  otahH  It  tongli  to  tmkm  »  paaltiv«  ap- 
piTMkeli  to  ooiwuinacum. 

Tim  vol  oaxaonvrrr 
But  a  poatttT*  approMb  u  n>o>««*ry-  Be- 
e»uM  »  punttlT*  phUonpby  wblob  laakM 
bualnaM  tlM  wHlppinc  boT  ^"^^  ^^^"^  ^'^^  ^o"^' 
sumcr  as  mueb  as  btislnMi  in  tt^"  l(»>S  ^^i^- 
HOW.  tlMn,  do  w«  put  consumerism  In 
perspwiUvsT 

Tot  one  thing.  It  U  time  that  Infonneo, 
reapeotad.  ob]eotlre,  credible  Tolces  made 
themaalvea  beard  In  the  consumer  clamor. 

We  raoantly  held  the  flnt  meeting  of 
Springs  ICUla'  Consumer  Adylaory  Panel.  This 
group  Is  oomposed  of  six  women  college  pro- 
taMon  fxom  aeroas  the  nation,  all  profes- 
■looal  home  economists.  They  represent  an 
organlaatlon  of  a,aoo  prctfeawMna  of  textiles 
and  flTrt1il"B  at  400  universities  and  collages 
throughout  this  ootmtry,  Canada  and  Puerto 
Bloo. 

We  thought  of  them  as  moderate.  Informed 
consumer  advocates. 

That  ps«ceptlon  dldnt  really  prepare  us 
for  tbeir  first  session  with  our  marketing 
exeeuttvas. 

Ifuoh  of  what  these  consumer  advocates 
had  to  say  was  at  odds  with  what  the  better 
pubUclMd  leaders  of  the  movement  con- 
stantly oltar. 

One  of  them  said:  "Some  of  the  current 
tarands  In  oonaumsrlsm  are  going  to  result 
in  T""*"**<"g  the  freedom  of  choice  the 
consumer  Should  have  when  she  makes  a 
purtdiaas." 

Another  one  said:  "I  don't  think  con- 
sumars  are  aware  of  what  is  being  done  for 
t^iMw  by  Industzy.  because  Industry  isn't  tell- 
ing Its  story.  Maybe  education  isn't  helping 
tan  the  story  ctthar." 

Otiwr  oonunents  ftam  this  group  of  wom- 
an  thsTYs  consumera,  too,  as  well  as  ez- 
parta  In  the  field  of  textile  consumer  re- 

jnfrti tcDdad  to  support  the   contention 

that  tnonasad  regulation  would  limit  con- 
somar  ftaedom.  and  increase  costs. 

Wk  an  hopaful  that  this  influential  group, 
wltb  koowladg*  of  industry  as  weU  as  con- 
snman.  wlU  bactn  to  make  its  voioe  heard  in 
oaosamatist  and  government  circles  as  a 
result  at  our  effort  to  open  ciHnmunlcatlons 
wtthtbam. 

Oos  panal  mamber  went  so  far  as  to  say 
mlB  putting  too  much  quality  into  our 
TmtMrm  produota.  She  oontanded  that  extra 
dtirablUty  meant  extra  cost  that  was  un- 
neoaaaary  In  a  product  with  a  brief  fashion 
Ufa.  Var  example,  she  complained  she'd  had 
Om  aanw  bedspread  for  20  years,  and  was 
stekot  it. 

Now  111  have  to  admit  that  this  U  a  new 
one  on  me. 

But  maybe  It's  also  a  new  one  on  the 
pmfiMslniisl  consumer  movers  who're  ad- 
vocating that  we  build  every  product  to  last 
a  ItlOtlnie.  and  limit  the  choices  the  customer 
taoaaat  tha  retail  counter. 

THoaa  are  two  extremes.  And  maybe  the 
real  answer  ilea  sooMwhere  In  between,  nel- 
tliar  too  much  nor  too  little. 

To  get  an  answer,  of  oouiae,  you  have  to 
ask  a  qtiastion. 

SaK  TBI  COMSUMB  WHAT  SHC  WAMTS 

We  ba«a  to  break  out  of  our  comfortable 
■ballB  oC  pnoonoepUon  and  aak  the  emerg- 
ing ftiuai  liwii  oonsuznor  direot  questions: 
What  iloaa  aba  rsally  want,  what  Is  ahs  reaUy 
wlUlBg  to  pay  tor.  whara  doaa  aba  want  to  go 
to  get  It?  That's  caUad  market  reoearch. 

Than  we  must  answer  oar  own  questions: 
Can  wa  maMm  tt,  how  much  will  It  coat,  how 
soon  can  wa  gat  It  to  her?  'Htat's  caUed  prod- 
uct laaaMidi. 

IS  we  do  that,  I  think  we  are  getting  to 
the  eye  at  the  hutrlcana:  True  consumerism 
la  gMng  tba  oonsaoMr  what  she  wanta  and 
will  pay  for,  not  what  anybody  else  says 
she  wants. 
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In  w»B«""*  a  few  years  ago,  govemmant 
flammablllty  standards  were  made  very 
stiff.  So  stiff,  in  faet.  that  the  only  goods 
available  on  the  counters  dldnt  have  the 
feal  or  look  customer*  wanted.  They  wouldn't 
aeU. 

Mothers  started  sewing  pajamas  and  night- 
gowns for  their  children.  Or  they  let  the 
children  sleep  In  their  underwear  In  place 
of  ttie  sleepwear  they  couldn't  find  In  the 
store. 

That's  oonsimierlsm  gone  berserk — protec- 
tion so  thorough  and  so  sound  it  protects  no 
one  and  limits  the  consumer's  selection  in 
the  procees. 

It  Is  the  consumer — not  government,  nor 
business,  nor  self-appointed  guardians — who 
must  determine  freely  what  goods  and  serv- 
ices will  survive  in  the  marketplace. 

llie  new  American  consumer  Is  not  a  wild, 
loud  radical  (although  some  who  say  they 
repreaent  bar  might  be) . 

She  is  a  fashion-conscious,  independent. 
better-educated,  more  affluent  person  who 
looks  for  value  in  products,  and  Integrity  in 
companies  which  make  products. 

If  we  in  business  r«ke  no  initiative  to 
serve  her  Interests  in  a  positive  way,  it  Is  ob- 
vious she  will  look  to  someone  else  for  at- 
tention— and  we  will  have  to  live  (or  die) 
with  the  coiuequenoes. 

How  can  business  take  a  positive  approach 
to  consumerism? 
There  are  several  ways ; 
1.  Short-term,  of  course,  we  must  comply 
with  the  new  regulations  If  we  wish  to  con- 
tinue marketing  products. 

a.  But  we  can  also  begin  an  aggressive  pol- 
icy of  informing  the  oonsum^  about  the  free 
enterprise  system,  and  the  benefits  she  can 
and  has  derived  from  it. 

One  of  our  college  teacher  panel  members 
talked  about  a  model  ciirriculum  now  being 
Introduced  in  some  public  schools  as  far 
down  as  klndergartm.  It  is  aUned  at  provid- 
ing a  base  tor  understanding  product  value — 
wa  economists  would  call  It  the  cost/benefit 
relationablp. 

Opening  the  doors  of  communication  at 
this  and  countless  other  levels  Is  a  long- 
range  antidote  to  anti-business  attitudes. 
Someone  has  called  this  furm  of  economics 
Ignorance  "attitude  pollution." 

The  result  of  "attitude  pollution "  Is  a 
wealth  at  doubt  and  criticism  about  btisi- 
neas.  and  vary  few  practical  solutions. 

3.  We  can  provide  our  customers  with  clear. 
nnmr>iatk  ftod  praotloal  information  about  our 
products — whether  it's  through  schools,  re- 
tall  clerks,  advertising  or  labels. 

4.  We  can  take  a  closer  look  at  our  own 
companies  to  make  sure  channels  of  com- 
munication between  us  and  the  customers 
are  open.  Let's  think  of  consumers  as  human 
beings,  not  some  homogeneous  entity  out 
there  somewhere. 

II  the  lady's  sheet  doesn't  fit  her  bed,  we 
ought  to  want  to  know  about  It.  The  lady.  In 
turn,  doesn't  want  a  short  course  in  abeet- 
'ns*^l''g  technology,  or  form-letter  bafflegab 
from  a  remote  computer.  She  simply  wants  a 
sheet  that  fits  her  bed.  And  quickly. 

5.  We  can  coordinate  our  product  lines  and 
our  product  development  work  more  closely 
with  our  market  research. 

If  we  are  to  Improve  oiu  profitability  at 
the  same  time  we  improve  our  response  to 
the  oonsumer,  we  are  going  to  have  to  become 
more  selective  about  the  products  we  offer. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  be  sure  they  are 
meeting  a  distinct  consumer  demand. 

6.  Finally,  we  can  improve  our  liaison  with 
government  at  all  levels,  in  an  effort  to  make 
reason  and  practicality  Important  elements 
In  regulatory  guidelines — more  important 
than  crusading  zeal,  presumptuous  advo- 
cacy or  misguided  enthusiasm. 

But  lef  s  put  the  lady  first,  not  the  textile 
Industry,  not  Betty  Furness,  not  the  rrc. 

If  she  wants  to  buy  a  red  drees  for  a 
special   occasion,   or   a   flowered   bed   .spread 
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that  shell  tire  of  soon,  or  a  printed  shift  to 
wear  around  the  bouse  for  two  years,  then 
she  has  a  perfect  right  to  Indulge  henelf. 
That's  pure  consumerism,  and  we  can  live 
with  it. 

The  consumerism  movement,  however, 
can  be  disastrous  to  tis  if  we  sit  back  and 
let  It,  Ignoring  Its  enormous  implications. 

But  If  we  approach  It  positively  and  flex- 
ibly, we  can  minimize  the  dangers.  We  can 
make  consumerism  what  it  ought  to  be — a 
mechanism  that  listens  to  and  resiwnds  to 
the  consumer. 

They  said  it  a  long  time  ago,  and  it's  stUl 
true:  The  customer  is  always  right.  That 
response,  for  business  In  a  time  of  change, 
should  never  change. 


THE  GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN 
PROQRAM 


HON.  WILUAH  R.  ROY 

or  KAMBAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Augiut  17,  1972 

Mr.  ROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  this  body 
is  focusing  its  attention  on  our  syBtem 
of  elementary  and  seoondary  education. 
While  I  think  that  this  djaeumlon  is  a 
necessary  one,  I  think  that  we  should 
also  be  aware  of  some  recent  ocourreDceft 
that  may  have  an  adverse  effect  on  our 
system  of  higher  education.  Bflr.  Speaker, 
I  am  referring  to  the  altuatkm  now  being 
encoimtered  by  thousands  of  studmts 
under  the  recent  changes  In  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program. 

The  Congress  oompleted  Its  action  on 
the  Education  Amendmoits  at  1972  in 
late  June.  In  its  deliberattans.  it  was 
made  clear  that  the  Congress  sought  to 
expand  and  enlarge  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program,  which  has  been  so 
successful  in  the  past.  However,  now  that 
these  amcDdments  are  public  law.  and 
are  being  implemented,  the  actual  intent 
and  the  actual  effect  of  the  law  are  in 
conflict. 

Because  of  some  ambiguities  in  the 
language  of  the  legislation,  the  guaran- 
teed  student  loan  program  has  come  to  a 
virtual  stop.  Students  who  htui  been  ell* 
glble  for  and  had  received  loans  in  the 
past  are  now  finding  that  they  can  no 
longer  receive  this  aid.  With  this  comes 
the  increasing  possibility  that  many  of 
the  students  who  have  benefited  under 
this  loan  program  in  the  past  may  not 
be  able  to  obtain  the  necessary  assistance 
they  are  counting  on  to  return  to  school 
this  f£ill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  act  immediately 
to  correct  this  problem.  The  fall  semester 
will  begin  in  just  a  few  wertts,  and  yet 
literally  thousands  of  students  are  still 
left  hanging  in  the  balance.  The  students 
need  to  know  whether  or  not  they  will  be 
able  to  get  the  money  to  return  to  school. 
Ilie  passage  of  emergency  legislation  i^ 
most  certainly  in  order.  We  must  act 
before  the  close  of  business  tomorrow, 
before  we  recess,  if  we  are  to  have  any 

pffoct  &tt  fl.11 

I  was  glad  to  learn  that,  yesterday,  the 
Senate  passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
260  which  delays  the  implementation  of 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
provisions  of  the  Educatlcm  AmMidments 
of  1972  so  that  lenders  may  continue  to 
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nrovlde  student  loans  on  the  same  basis 
as  they  did  last  year.  TWs  action  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  is  to  be  amriandert 
I^w  call  on  the  House  <A  Regmsenta- 
tlves  to  do  the  same.  We  cannot  afford 
to  do  less.    ^____^_______ 

PIBST  UKRAINIAN-AMERICAN  DAY 

HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  HI 

oar  ifxw  TOME 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Thurtdav.  Aug—t  17.  1972 
Mr.  BMTTB.  at  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Isst  Sunday  I  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing the  first  annual  Ukrainian-American 
Day  in  western  New  York.  This  event 
celebrated  the  first  settlers  in  western 
New  York  to  come  from  the  Ukraine  90 
ymis  ago.  It  was  a  day  of  pride  in  heri- 
tage and  a  day  that  made  all  of  us  proud 
for  the  many  wonderful  and  strong 
strands  that  make  up  the  warp  and  woof 
of  the  United  States  of  Arnica.  The 
wordi  of  WasTi  Sharvan,  president  of 
the  Ukraintan  Oangiess  Oommittee,  Buf- 
falo Chapter,  delivered  on  this  happy 
oeeasion,  were  as  f  c^ows : 

AooaasB  RT  WAsm.  Skakvaiv 
licet  Reverend  Clergy,  Honorable  Edward 
Began,  Ooogreaaman  Dulskl,  OoogreasEnan 
Kmv,  Congreesaaan  Saattb.  Hoacrable  Ftank 
Bsdtta.  Mayor  of  Buffalo.  Uayors  at  our 
usiglilMSlng  towns  at  Laidtawana  and  Oheek- 
towaga  mambara  of  tbe  honorary  coaomlttaa 
of  this  First  Ukzalnlan-Amarican  Day.  ladles 

and  gentleman,  frtlow  cltlaens:  

B  gives  ma  great  pleasure  to  greet  everyone 
ot  you  partletpattng  at  this  First  Ukralnian- 
ftiawlrMi  Day  in  oar  Brie  Oonnty,  honoring 
tbs  Mtth  Mmtierasry  of  Uia  flxst  Ukralnlaa 
settlers  in  tha  Buffalo  area.  In  planning  tbls 
■pedal  and  memorabla  day,  we  hope  to  inlU- 
Bte  a  slmUar  annual  gathering  for  all  Ukrain- 
ian Americans  and  their  friends;  to  give  them 
ample  omMrtunlttes  of  deepening  and  widen- 
ing steadfast  frieadahipa.  We  gather  here 
today,  to  ramlniaoe  wttb  old  frlencte  and  to 
meet  zmw  oaas  wbosa  booorabl*  oplniosw  and 
Idaai  will  be  of  gi«ai  li^p  in  dealing  with 
our  eoeomunlty  actlvltiea. 

While  calabraUng  this  memorable  occa- 
sion, it  would  be  quite  impnealhle  to  single 
out  ttae  pknears  wboee  endless  strug^es  and 
h«^-*»ir«  ^reu  preeerved  tba  Ukrainian  Idan- 
ttty  in  a  new  land — throucb  innumaraUa 
oentrlbutlana  Into  tba  social  Itfa  oi  tba 
Ukrainian  ethnic  ooaununlty.  "Rie  parted 
attM-  tba  2nd  World  War  broiugtat  into  this 
country  and  also  into  our  ooasmnnlty  many 
fine  famUies  of  Ukrainian  emlgntnta  wlio^ 
isnasdlately  upon  their  arrival  have  tn- 
dnded  tbemsslves  entirely  into  this  ethnic 
movement.  Here  are  some  of  tbe  many  ex- 
amples of  the  persistent  work  tbat  today  Is 
being  aeoeated  with  tbe  greatest  poaalMa 
appraisal:  Ukrainian  cburebaa  ot  tbe  Bast- 
em  rite,  traditionally  decorated  Ukrainian 
beeaae,  fratwnlty  organlzatlona.  auxiliary 
organiaatlonB  and  others. 

This  festive  occasion  makes  it  possible  for 
us  and  eqiially  for  all  others  to  admit — and 
we  do  It  witb  a  note  of  prMe — that  in  spite 
of  our  smaU  group,  as  far  as  oCber  ethnic 
groups  are  concerned,  wa  as  tbe  Ukrainian 
American  minority  group,  are  being  con- 
stanUy  pralasd  for  balng  w^  organised,  dls- 
cipUnad.  oosMciantteua  and  weU  respected  m 
this  ceaaaaunlty  at  various  natlonalltlea. 

I'm  convtnoed  thai  this  celebration  of  tba 
First  Ukialnlan-Aaarican  Day  wlU  bring  to- 
getihsr  aU  Aamerlcana  of  Ukrainian  descent 
much  closer  in  order  to  achieve  our  goals. 
Such  we  will  do — through  better  under- 
standing and  more  dedicated  work  in  our 
community.  Consequently,  we  will  be  able  to 
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battar  fulfill  tba  dsBMWla  o<  this  wtmOmftaX 
country— tba  United  States  of  AmarlA-- 
wbate  evaryoaa  of  ua  oaa  practice  tba  rights 
of  a  free  paoi^  an*  alao  fottB  tba  dMaands 
ot  Ukiatna  the  CMtartaad  al  our  aneee 
tors— which  now,  unfta-ttiaaiaty,  eaalaved  by 
tba  oaamunMt  ragbas  la  dS|«rlfad  at  aU 
equality  and  btunan  rlgbta  wbteb  wa  bare 
freely  enjoy.  Tbaak  you. 


pcaprlatlon  at  Baonay  for  aU  oaoottoaBoap,  btit 
nothl^  baa  baa*  Oaiwl  Haar  cas  wa  asylatn 


WE  MUST  STEP  UP  OUR  FIGHT 
AGAINST  CANCER 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  mw  ToaK 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REFBBBKNTA'nVBS 

Thwrtday.  Attcnut  17,  1972 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  thou- 
sands of  Amerieans  dytag  of  eanew  eaidta 
year  cry  out  for  an  accrierated  drive 
against  this  t^ribie  aSlctton.  Over  a 
year  ago,  the  Congress  took  a  significant 
step  forward  in  tbe  battle  agalnsi  cancer 
with  the  passage  of  ttae  National  Canoer 
Act  Already,  in  fiscal  year  1871.  almoei 
$300  mlllkin  were  spent  for  pure  ressarai 
under  tbe  ausptees  of  finis  act.  Hcfwefer, 
the  passage  of  this  act  and  the  espcndl- 
ture  of  F^cral  moncTB  are  no  more  than 
ft  hffglnT'lng  and  wa  mustJlot  slackfn  OUT 
efforts  to  w^  out  caneer. 

It  is  a  rare  family  which  has  not  been 
touched  by  eaaeer  in  one  way  or  another. 
I  recently  received  an  elo«uant  letter 
from  a  Bronxville,  N.Y.,  mofthcr  and  w«e 
whose  family  has  been  tragieaUy  affeeted 
1:^  this  disease. 

I  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 

colleagues:  ^,^ 

BaoxxnLu:.  N.T. 

DasK  oowuaaiiAH  Pxtshi.:  I  am  so  par- 
meated  with  grief  and  fear  tbat  I  pray  you 
wlU  raad  my  letter,  give  it  your  serious  coa- 
sidaratksi.  and  bopefuUy,  take  eflocttve  ac- 
tion. 

Last  June,  after  a  tblrtaea  year  battle  wUb 
Cystic  Flbroals.  wa  lost  our  daughter.  Lynn. 
Ttie  ciire  for  which  wa  had  prayed  so  long 
did  not  coma  in  tlmel  When  wa  lost  I^mn,  we 
lost  a  predoua  UtUa  geml 

Two  weeks  after  I^nn  died  my  husband  was 
operated  on  for  removal  of  a  second  tntasttnal 
polyp  (mallCDant).  Tlia  first  polyp  was  re- 
moved, and  a  colostomy  performed  In  Deoem- 
ber.  1970.  I  have  been  numb  since  baartng 
this. 

Passage  of  the  Canc«'  Act,  along  wttb  an 
announcement  from  Dr.  Judah  Fdkman  of 
ChUdren's  Hospital  in  Boston,  have  provided 
a  light  at  the  end  o<  a  seemingly  dark  tunneL 
I  have  enclosed  a  eopy  of  tba  article  wbich 
f«tifc«  of  a  major  tTreakthreugh,_of  a  poaslble 
vaccine  for  oaacar.  Far  tba  first  ttsaa.  a 
malignant  tumor  baa  been  Ii^d  In  tbe  dor- 
mant state  I  Dr.  Ftoikxaan  estimates  a  treat- 
meat  laetbod  may  be  available  within  a  to  5 
years.  This  doctor  has  given  hope  and  in- 
q>iration  to  mllllona.  Tbe  smwumnis  multi- 
tude of  caxkeer  victlnM  baa  hesn  tbrown  a 
life-line:  but  Congreestaan  Feyser.  bow  long 
can  tbey  bang  on??  Dr.  Fffllrman  luenttona 
having  a  1>  nsan  team  and  that  S  other  laba 
have  omtedly  }olnad  In  tba  searcb.  Tb  a 
drowning  man.  thte  seenai  like  a  "token" 
foroall 

Certainly,  with  time  such  a  precious  com- 
modity in  this  race  against  death,  this  area 
ot  such  great  promise  should  be  stepped  up  to 
a  round-tba-dock  baaisi  Tima  U  c<  tbe  ut- 
most if  tbe  pKBMSt  canoer  ylctlma  are  to  be 
saved.  What  a  blessing  tbat  tba  Caneer  Act 
has  been  passed,  what  a  boon  to  mankind, 
and  yet,  what  has  been  done??  On  a  recent 
WTNS  broadcast.  Dr.  Watson  of  tbe  Caneer 
Board  reported  that  they  have  this  large  ap- 
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rsA  tape.  Inafflolamgr.  sm*  blundarlag  to 
caaaar  viettms  Mid  tbatr  famillas}  W^  oannot 
tciarata  tbla  floundarlag  for  a  few  years  taa- 
fosa  we  dadda  wbafB  needed  to  baaa  tba  pto- 
gram  move  forward  and  really  play  a  tmman- 
dously  significant  role  in  benafittlng  man- 
kind. 

Would  you  Gongreamaan  Pefsar.  piaaaa 
push  for  a  "craA  program"  In  tbla  vital  area 
ot  /Indtef  a  co«.trol  or  vaoeifi*?  Araas  of  ra- 
aaarob  thawing  gyeat  promlaa  such  aa  Dr. 
Folkman's  should  take  "lop  priority."  In  tba 
words  of  Irving  I.  Blmar,  Vice  rrssirtant  tor 
Public  Informatlmi  of  tba  Amarlran  Ganaer 
Society,  Inc.,  "Dr.  FtoUonan'a  work  bolda  great 
pnxnlaa  and  tbe  Soolaty  and.  tba  National 
oancMT  InstttuU  wlU  support  blm  fnBy.  It 
looks  like  Congraas  wtU  appropriate  major  In- 
creases for  rssearoh  Tlila  Is  what  tha  selan- 
tifie  community  baa  been  demanrttng  and 
nced<  to  get  on  with  tba  job."  U  thla  is  what's 
needed  Conpessman  Fayaar,  pleaas  act  now/// 

I  feel  BO  stroogly  tbat  great  numbers  of 
man  of  espartisa  in  tba  field  of  Immunology 
shoiild  be  directed  to  join  Dr.  Italkman  sa  a 
back-up  team  In  bis  life-saving  searrh  Oar- 
talnly.  more  lalM  should.  Join  In  this  vttal 
search  and  attack  on  tbla  rt^ttemmi  rnanafe — 
this  dread  disease. 

Doaant  this  crisis  open  our  ey«s  enough 
to  see  that  it  la  abaolntaly  eassntltl  for  tbe 
National  Cancer  Instttote  to  secure  Doctor 
Ftolkman's  swrloes  on  a  fU  fifliartl  baala.  so 
that  this  Chief  of  SuivMT  at  CbUdnii's  Hos- 
pital In  Boston  could  davota  tajs  tttaa  soteiy 
to  this  lurgent  area  of  ooealefsdng  an  Inten- 
sive search  for  a  vaoctns  to  oonvuar  thU 
deadly  parSt 

We  cry  out  against  tba  loss  of  Ufa  in  Viet- 
nam and  at  tba  daughter  of  lanoeeart  aagrta 
in  abortion,  and  rtghtfnZty  sol  Bwt  what 
about  tba  canoer  battlafttmt  tbat  is  oos- 
stantly  wttb  us  ami  Its  oootmoaUy  Muuntlng 
death  t<ai— 4ts  pats,  suWrlag  a—"  "  ' 
break?  qptzallBg  teas.  caSastnyli 
ekpansos  sod  tba  losUUdfOB  Ouaat  • 
log  orer  usi  rva  mad  in  iaar  Mr  is  yaan  oMy 
to  bury  a  sweet  ttttia  angit  who  leyad  Ufa 
and  all  It  bad  to  aUar,  a  beaut  Iftil  Mttis  gttl 
Just  gomg  Into  bar  taaos.  W»  lost  ttia  UttUa 
with  Cystic  Flbraats.  Kvery  tteaa  mrwiOia  my 
hiMband  aod  I  took  I«nB  tacanidnala  Baaiil- 
tal  in  noatyin  to  asa  Dr.  Itary  CL  Ltvachaaaa. 
Now.  Dr.  KOman  la  la  tha  aama  tia^tsl 

Dont  let  a  eoxa  be  aa  near  aad  yi«  so  larf 
Stop  tha  inearth  andyad  of  tha  tonos 

uvea  aa  qulakty  aa  posrtbla.  ba^OM  tfiasaoaM- 
cer  victims  Ktuot  croued  the  tlirsafcaM  a4  wa 
raruntilt  Tban^iss  can  fill  m  tha  lamajatog 

tlon.  Iha  oeicts  cry  f or  taalp  la  fleaa  tha  1 
ea»  canasr  patlairts  hoping  to  baaaaad. 
is  an  "aoe**  ferartmStonl 

GiiiHissiman  Farasr.  I  psay  that  yaw  wig 
put  the  vast  reeouroes  of  our  nation  to  work 
for  the  public  good  in  this  moat  vital  area 
and  dcfnaiU  a  naSlnnal  crasA  priority  pro- 
gram, in  oetfer  to  atwalsrate  and  maka  tixe 
headway  nacaaaary  to  aafi  tbla  war  OA  oaneer. 
People  proteat  and  Intiaduae  aU  kinds  of 
leglsUtlon,  but  so  much  of  it  la  "tdvtal"  in 
comparison  to  a  plea  for  human  llfel  We  de- 
plore the  loas  of  our  natural  reaoureee.  but 
what  more  precious  resource  than  life  itself? 

We  are  abdicating  our  reoponslbUtty,  ss 
are  tbe  men  in  the  key  pestttoea  of  the  Can- 
cer Program,  if  we  allow  blundarlag  and 
laxity  and  gavammantnd  tspa  to  Mndsr  an 
intense  search.  Unnacaamry  OeUys  cannot  be 
tolerated!  The  qusattan.  "What  has  been 
dona?"  should  ba  anawsred.  Tba  paapto  are 
entitled  to  that  answer.  We  worry  about  help- 
ing peo^  m  other  oeaaatrloa,  and  wa  do  not 
hear  tbe  multttuda  cnrlng  at  hooaa. 

If  we  were  to  think  In  terms  of  a  war  effort, 
as  in  ttae  lAudmttaa  Prefect  and  Spaee  Pro- 
grams, wttb  itwsarch  labs  working  -reamd. 
the-clock."  this  tyj>e  of  speed-up  program 
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would  iBonaw  productivity,  oould  bring  the 
day  at  »  oun  oIoht  to  baoomlng  R  iwdttyl 
Try  to  get  ft  Dootor  on  •  wwkend.  Hoaplt»la 
operate  on  a  skeleton  force,  and  thoee  re- 
search laba  are  idle  and  oloaed.  This  sbotild 
never  be  when  mlUlcne  of  people  are  ngjit- 
Ing  tune — waiting  for  help — their  llvee  hang- 
ing  in  the  balance!  Death  and  suffering  take 
no  holiday  I 

We  must  function  at  full  tpead  in  this 
disaatar  area,  in  this  desperate  battle  for 
life,  to  eradicate  this  dread  menace,  this 
nightmare  that  now  exists  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  cancer  patients  and  their  fami- 
lies. 

I  pray  that  you  will  make  a  strong  demand 
before  Congress  for  a  showdown  immediately 
for  the  necessary  appropriation  needed  for 
raeaarch  in  this  vital  area — a  "crash  pro- 
gram" In  the  area  of  a  vaccine  or  cure  I  I 
hope  you  will  get  much  exposure  for  this 
cause  before  the  people.  What  more  sane  or 
humane  cause — what  cause  more  in  the  In- 
terests of  the  people?  Hardly  a  family  has 
not  been  tcwched  by  this  dread  disease.  The 
government  must  cooperate  and  take  effec- 
tive action  now  before  more  cltlaens  are 
oiaimed  as  victims.  Ho  feet  should  be  drag- 
ging When  time  lost  means  llvee  lost!  Tou 
men  who  are  holding  the  reins  should  get 
the  wheels  m  motion  and  keep  them  mov- 
ing. Dr.  Folkman's  search  must  be  acceler- 
ated in  every  poealble  way  and  our  efforts 
concentrated  In  this  area  ^raf.  when  time  is 
nuuting  out.  We  must  act  now  if  we  are  to 
save  the  Uvea  of  all  the  cancer  victims  who 
have  been  given  hope.  These  hopes  must 
not  be  disappointed! 

Again,  Congreaaman  Peyser,  don't  let  a  cure 
be  so  near  and  yet  so  far!  I  am  Qghtmg  for 
the  moat  precious  person  in  all  the  world 
to  me,  my  husband.  I  pray  that  Dr.  Polkman 
and  bundxeda  of  other  dedicated  doctors  will 
work  fmerishlt.  I  pray  that  he  will  devote 
h^pi— If  solely  to  the  pursuit  of  his  vaccine 
to  stop  tiie  growth  and  qiread  of  malignant 
tumon.  I  pray  that  his  search  will  be  Intenal- 
Oad  and  greatly  accelerated  on  a  round-the- 
clock  basis  with  every  conceivable  kind  of 
sophisticated  equipment  at  bis  disposal.  I 
pray  that  his  team  will  be  greatly  enlar^d, 
Plaaae,  please  shout  this  appeal,  and  I  know 
you  will  be  heard! 

Plaaae  Ood.  be  with  us.  Bring  this  cure  to 
us.  We  have  been  living  on  Deaih  Row.  Now. 
there  la  hope  for  a  pardon!  Help  us  to  live. 
Help  my  husband  and  me  to  realize  our 
hopes  and  dreama,  to  raise  our  other  three 
chlldnn.  SCy  husband  la  my  life.  To  ever  face 
this  world  alotie  makes  me  tremble  with  fear 
to  ev«i  think  of  it.  I  love  him  and  need  him 
ao  deaparataly  I 

Pla^aa  Oongreaaman  Peyser,  help  make  this 
vaoelna  attainable.  What  greater  cause,  what 
more  pradaua  gtft  to  all  mankind  than  life 
Uaalf?  I  can  think  of  no  more  worthy  en- 
deavor than  the  one  I  leave  with  you. 

My  eternal  thw''*  for  anythmg  rou  can 
do  to  help. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Bnj:KN  Laskoski. 
VS.    The   key  factor   is  the    time   factor. 
Theae  cancer  patients  are  fighting  time!  Ptght 
for  a  speedrup  for  Dr.  Folknum's  search  and 
\m7nedlate  Increase  for  research ! 


KAKSANS  IN  THE  OLYMPICS 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

th«  United  States  Olympic  Team  prior 
to  ttwlr  departure  for  the  1972  Summer 
Olympics  in  Mimlch,  Germany.  It  was  an 
iaq>lrlng  and  mesiningful  tribute  to 
America's  finest  athletes. 

The  Wichita.  Kansas  Kagle  gave  its 
editorial  best  wishes  to  four  Kansam 
who  are  members  of  this  outstanding 
team.  The  editorial  follows 

Kanbans  in  thx  Olympics 

Tlie  best  wishes  of  all  of  us  Kausaus  who 
must  stay  home  go  with  four  Sunflower 
State  athletes  who  will  compete  In  the  20th 
Olympic  Qames  beginning  August  26  in 
Munich,  Oermany 

There.  EUinsas  will  be  represented  by 
Wichita's  star  mller  Jim  Ryun  In  the  1.500- 
meter  events:  former  Clay  Center  high  school 
and  Kansas  State  University  rxinner  Ken 
Swenson  In  the  800-meter  races;  tormer 
Wichita  State  University  assistant  track 
coach  Preston  Carrlngton  in  the  long-Jump 
events:  and  self-taught  archer  Dennis  Mc- 
Cormak  In  the  first  bow-and-arrow  competi- 
tion ever  held  in  the  Olympics 

This  will  be  the  third  Olympics  .ompetl- 
tlon  for  Ryun,  who  In  1B67  ran  the  world's 
fastest  mile  In  3:51:1  minutes.  Now.  on 
leave  of  absence  from  his  California  job.  the 
Wlchltan  has  been  livmg  recently  in  Law- 
rence, Kan.,  so  that  he  might  train  under 
his  former  high  school  coach.  Bob  Timmons. 
now  track  coach  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

Swenson.  a  1970  graduate  of  Kansas  State 
University.  Is  In  the  U.S.  Army  and  has  been 
transferred  to  Ft.  Riley  In  order  to  train 
with  his  college  coach.  DeLoes  Dodds.  at 
neighboring  Manhattan  While  at  high 
schooler  at  Clay  Center,  he  was  the  State 
half-mile  champion. 

Carrlngton  Is  WSU's  flrst  Olympian  since 
Harold  Manning  placed  fifth  In  the  steeple- 
chase events  In  1&36.  With  a  top  Jump  of 
26  feet  4  Inches  in  the  Olympic  trials,  lie  has 
been  rated  ninth  laest  long  Jumper  In  the 
world  by  Track  and  Pleld  Magazine 

Twenty-year-old  McCormak  was  one  of  six 
Americans  qualifying  for  the  new  Olympics 
archery  event  in  national  trials  at  Oxford, 
Ohio,  recently.  He  got  his  flrst  bow  and  arrow 
at  the  age  of  14  and  taught  himself  how  to 
use  it.  The  Columbus.  Kan.,  resident,  now  a 
student  at  Kansas  State  College.  Pittsburg, 
has  never  had  formal  archery  training. 

The  hopes  of  these  four,  as  they  go  into 
competition  with  the  best  of  the  world's 
athletes  in  Munich  will  be  matched  by  the 
good  wishes  of  their  fellow  Kansans.  The 
young  men  should  be  proud  that  they  were 
chosen  to  represent  the  United  States  in 
the  International  games,  and  Kansas  Is  r)£;ht- 
fiiUy  proud  of  them. 


•NEWSMEN'S  PRIVILEGE  ACT" 


HON.  GARNER  L  SHRIVER 

or  KAM  aaa 
TN  THB  HOnSB  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVES 

Thuradatt.  Augtist  17.  1972 

Mr.  SHRXVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
most  appropriate  for  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentattree  today  to  receive  members  of 


.  HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVE.S 

Thursday,  August  17,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  18 
months  ago,  25  Members  of  Congress, 
including  myself,  introduced  the  News- 
men's Privilege  Act.  That  bill  was  de- 
signed to  protect  the  right  of  news- 
gatherers  to  maintain  confidential 
sources,  a  right  essential  to  fuU  report- 
ing of  the  news.  As  you  know,  the 
Supreme  Court  recently  decided  three 
cases  in  this  area,  ruling  by  a  5  to  4 
vote  that  newsmen  did  not  have  such  a 
constitutional  right  under  the  flrst 
amendment's  free  press  guarantee.  The 
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decision  poses  a  threat  to  our  free  press 
vi^lch  Congrees  must  act  to  avMt, 

In  that  opinion,  the  authority  of 
Ctmgress  to  create  such  a  privilege  was 
not  denied.  Several  bills  pending  in  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  which  would 
grant  such  a  right  to  newsmen  have  been 
held  up  for  over  14  months  awaiting  a 
report  from  the  Justice  Department,  I 
have  urged  Attorney  General  Kliendlenst 
to  hasten  his  completion  of  the  report, 
but  it  has  not  yet  been  issued.  Further 
delay  by  the  Justice  Department  only 
worsens  the  situation  for  newsmen  trying 
to  obtain  information  from  controversial 
.sources.  The  result  is  that  the  public  is 
deprived  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
knowledge  about  events,  because  many 
are  reluctant  to  disclose  information  to 
r^jorters  whose  pledge  of  confidence 
may  now  be  circumvented  by  any  grand 
Jury.  It  is  essential  that  we  fill  this  gap 
in  the  first  amendment  before  the  con- 
cept of  a  free  press  its^  becomes  an 
empty  promise. 

An  article  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Post  by  WilUam  Raspberry  advances 
some  of  the  arguments  for  the  passage 
of  a  Newsmans  Privilege  Act.  I  am  insert- 
ing it  in  the  Recokd.  I  am  also  inserting 
an  article  written  by  Karl  CtOdwell  in  the 
August  5,  1972  Saturday  Review.  Cald- 
well was  one  of  the  reporters  involved 
in  the  Court  decisions,  and  his  article 
provides  a  dramatic  first-hand  account 
of  how  reporters  operate,  and  how  dam-  ■ 
aging  the  denial  of  newsman's  privilege 
actually  is  to  newsgathering  in  America. 
I  urge  members  to  read  these  articles.' 
so  that  with  a  full  understanding  of  the 
problem  we  may  act  quickly  to  defend 
the  flrst  amendment's  guarantee  of  a  free 
press  fi-om  the  damaging  effects  of  the 
recent  Court  decision. 
The  articles  follow: 

On  Newsman's  PKivn.KC£ 

I  By  William  Raspberry) 

So  soon  after  Jack  Anderson's  goof  in  the 

Eagleton   affair   may    not   be   the   best   time 

to  talk   about    newsman's   privilege:    public 

opinion  may  be  too  much  the  other  way. 

But  it  seems  clear,  to  me  and  to  most 
newsmen,  that  we  should  be  able  to  offer 
some  sort  of  assurance  to  our  confidential 
sources  that  their  confidences  wlU  not  be  be- 
trayed. It  also  seems  clear  to  many  of  us.  in 
light  of  the  June  ruling  of  the  UJ3.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  Earl  Caldwell  case,  that  we 
cannot  crffer  any  such  assxirance  now,  ex- 
cept, perhape,  a  vow  that  we'd  go  to  Jail  be- 
fore betraying  a  confidence. 

That's  too  high  a  price  for  an  individual 
to  pay  for  what  is,  in  effect,  an  act  in  the 
public  interest. 

The  Caldwell  case  stemmed  from  that 
newsman's  reports,  in  The  New  York  Times, 
on  the  activities  of  the  Black  Panther  Par- 
ty— reports  that  he  wa«  able  to  write  only 
after  he  gained  the  confidence  of  Black 
Panther  members,  and  after  promises  that 
he  would  honor  their  restrictions  on  what 
was  not  to  be  published. 

But  after  CaldweU  wrote  his  series,  he 
found  himself  summoned  to  testify  before  a 
grand  Jvur  investigating  Black  Panther  ac- 
tivities. 

His  refusal,  on  Plrst  Ameiidment  grounds, 
was  fought  aU  the  way  up  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  and  he  lost.  The  free-preea  guarantee 
of  the  Plrst  Amendment,  the  Court  held. 
neither  prevents  the  sulipoenamg  of  re- 
porters by  grand  Juries  nor  protects  them 
from  p'.mlshment  If  they  chooee  to  remain 
silent. 
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nntu  that  nillng,  some  n«wwnen  bad  dla- 
couragwl  aStempta  to  wrlU  into  law  aay 
BTOvlslon  almwl  at  protecting  r^po^^ 
Uorees.  Their  feeUag  was  that  It  was  better 
to  have  newamaB*B  privilege  aeoeptwl  as  a 
Qiatter  of  conuaon  law— as  with  doctors  and 
lawyers— than  to  have  it  enacted.  Pass  it  as 
a  piece  of  legUlaUon,  and  a  subaequent  leg- 
islature oouid  repeal  It. 

That  argtiment  Is  wortblees  In  light  of  the 
gwxeme  Court  rultog.  What  demands  atten- 
tion now  Is  whi*  kind  of  law  can  beet  serve 
the  purpose.  It  must  be  strong  enough  to 
Diovlde  real  protection  for  confidences,  and 
yet  not  BO  strong  as  to  risk  turning  newamen 
into  tyranU.  _  ^ 

That's  why  the  Andcraon-Bagletoo  affair 
eoraee  to  mind.  At  tb»  time  Andaraon  made 
bn  daUn  about  Eagleton-a  allegMl  drunk- 
drlvlng  record,  he  said  he  got  his  Uif  ormatlon 
from  a  former  Mlaeourt  oflJolal— that  U  to 
■ay,  a  confidential  source. 

Be  later  acknowledged  that  the  Informa- 
tkn  was  false.  But  suppoee  be  badnt.  Clearly 
no  law  ought  to  give  Andeceoa  the  right  to 
make  an  unfooxtded  aUagatkm  against  any- 
one else.  If  It  came  to  that,  I  could  write  any 
soenrieli — i  thing  about  anyone  I  dldnt  like, 
rt>im  I  learned  the  eoandal  from  a  conflden- 
tiil  source  and  get  away  clean. 

I  obvloualy  cant  do  that.  Nor  does  any 
isgtalattve  propoaal  I  have  eeen  propoee  to  let 
me  do  tha*.  The  eeaential  proteotioa  laelng 
■oogbt  U  ot  sousoea,  not  of  newsmen.  The 
lawa  agalnat  llbtf  would  remain  Intact. 

One  propoaal  ttw*  seems  to  fit  the  bUl  has 
been  drawn  up  by  OeeelU  Matthews  for  her 
laglalatlve  drafting  daas  at  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton tTnlveretty  Law  Scliool. 

BaentlaUy,  it  would  prevent  mandatory 
diaoloeure  of  any  communication  between  a 
news  sotirce  and  a  newsman  "whenever,  and 
for  aa  long  as,  the  passage  of  the  oommunl- 
catkm,  the  content  ot  tbe  communication, 
or  the  source  of  the  oommunlcatlon  Is  deelg- 
nated  as  confUlentlal  by  the  news  aouroe  In 
ordar  to  provide  for,  or  faoimate,  the  free 
flow  of  informatloa  to  the  public  through 
the  news  media. 

"A  newsman  may  not  be  adjudged  in  con- 
tempt (of  court,  grand  Jury  or  Congress)  for 
refusing  or  falling  to  rtlar.lnee  any  matter 
(so)  protected." 

The  protection  could  be  waived  after  a 
h*artit0  In  the  Intereet  of  national  security, 
to  prevent  a  miscarriage  ot  Justice  or  In  a 
puMto  emergency. 
That  seems  fair  enough. 

"Asx  Mz.  I  Know.  I  Was  thx  Tkst  Cass." 
(By  Earl  CaldweU) 
Nsw  YosK,  N.Y.— At  this  point  I  am  al- 
ready so  far  past  my  deadline  that  my  editor 
has  given  up  listening  to  my  excuses.  She  has 
parked  outside  my  office  and  has  informed 
me  that  she  wlU  not  leave  untu  the  piece  U 
finished.  AU  this  to  pull  looee  nfy  reaction 
to  the  Supreme  Covurt's  Jime  29  declsUm  that 
the  government  has,  if  It  chooeee,  a  perfect 
rt^t  to  subpoena  me,  or  any  other  news- 
man, to  testify  before  a  grand  Jury — in  my 
case,   one   inveetlgating   the   Black  Panther 

perty. 

The  article  should  be  easy  to  write.  I've 
got  so  much  to  say  that  I  feel  about  to  burst. 
But  I  cant  put  anything  on  paper.  I  cant  let 
anyone  knew.  I  have  to  keep  It  to  myself. 
That's  the  rule  of  the  game.  Just  this  once, 
though.  I'd  like  to  say:  The  heU  with  it— 
the  heU  with  what  the  Justice  Dep€ai:ment 
might  do — ^tbe  heU  with  what  the  N«u>  York 
Times  thinks.  I  owe  this  one  to  mystif.  I 
know  what  I've  been  through  theee  past  two 
years.  Ijet  me  get  this  off  my  chest. 

The  day  the  decision  came  down  I  stayed 
at  home.  A  friend  called  to  say  that  I  had 
loet.  Later  that  morning  I  phoned  the  Times, 
and  Gene  Roberta,  the  national  editor,  told 
me  that  the  decision  had  been  6  to  4.  JtieUce 
Bahnqulat  had  made  the  difference.  The  de- 
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ddlBg  veto  had  been  east  br  a  1 

bMBdesply  lamitvsd  1»  tbm 
irtwB  ba  was  la  tlM  Mattoe  S  _. 

I  ttwoibt  baA  to  tb*  dar.  Nbroary  3. 
1970,  wbaa  tbe  Utat,  tabpoana  w«  ssrved.  It 
required  nee  to  appear  In  Ban  VmMaeo  tieCere 
a  f edana  grand  lury  «ba«  was  pvoMag  tbe  a»- 
tmtlaa  at  Blaefc  FanttaMS,  I  bad  been  oocm- 
.•laa.-aot  by  my  aitoraer.  but  by  otbar  legal 
by  pwipla  promtMBt  la  the 


loua  to  go  to  court  to  flgbt  the  Issue.  Tbay 
arguad  tbat  I  risked  having  a  bad  law  made 
m  an  ana  wbare  noaa  had  existed.  In  other 
words,  I  Bbooldnt  go  to  court  bocauae  I 
might  lose.  It  would  be  better,  they  said.  If 
we  oould  work  something  oat. 

There  was  mr'ft'twg  to  work  out.  I'm  a  Jour- 
nalist and.  as  quiet  as  it's  leapt,  serious  about 
my  work.  I  grin  a  lot  and  try  to  give  tba  im- 
pression that  I'm  always  bappy.  That's  the 
facade  black  folks  muat  put  up.  So  when  I 
said  that  I  wasnt  going  to  appear  before 
any  grand  Jury  Invaatlgatiag  tba  Black  Pan- 
ther party,  nn^body  balievad  tbat  I  was  seri- 
ous. Perhaps  they  dldnt  know  now  wbare 
I'd  been  for  tba  past  five  or  su  ysais. 

I  was  on  tha  balcony  wttb  BUrdn  Lutbar 
King  in  1968.  and  I  mw  bUn  die.  I  saw  the 
blood  oome  oat  ot  his  na(&  and  stack  up 
around  bis  head.  I  watched  Balpb  Abaraatby 
cradle  King's  bead  In  his  arma.  I  was  there, 
and  I  looked  hito  Klng^  eyes  and  watched 
him  die. 

Befora  tbat  I  had  dona  my  time  In  tba 
streets.  I  wasnt  just  In  NawaA  or  Detroit.  I 
was  on  Blue  Bill  Avenue  In  Boaton.  I  was  on 
the  west  side  m  Dayton.  I  was  in  Clinntnnatl 
and  Watts  and  Saeramaato  and  atiieato  and 
a  lot  of  other  places  where  blaA  folka  shnwad 
their  angar  and  raballad  daring  tba  summar 
of  1967, 

I  remember  being  In  Newark  and  visiting 
a  young  Ud  In  bis  boma  juat  after  his 
mother  bad  been  fatally  abot.  Iltare  ware 
twelve  in  tbat  family,  and  tbair  father  was 
dead.  Tlialr  mother  bad  lo(Aad  tbam  inside 
tba  apartment  whan  tba  rioting  broke  out. 
and  she  was  lying  on  a  conch.  Sba  got  up^ 
maybe  to  get  a  drink  of  water  or  may  to  see 
alMUt  the  food  on  tbe  stove.  It  makes  no 
dlirerenoe.  Tbe  thing  that's  worth  remem- 
bering U  tbat  wbfMi  sba  got  up  a  bullet 
came  through  a  window  and  tore  bar  neck 
i^Mtrt.  Wben  I  acrtvad.  wltb  my  pram  card. 
thM«  was  only  a  pool  of  blood  left  and  b<dee 
in  tbe  waUs  tbat  ware  blggar  tban  your 
fist.  Tbe  next  morning  tba  storlaa  in  my 
paper  were  not  alxNit  polioe  and  National 
Ouardsmen  firing  wai4>ons  ao  powarfol  tbat 
they  dug  walls  apart.  Tba  Time*  baadUnad 
stories  about  snipers— snipers  wbo  tbe  gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  said  wwe  opemtlng  In 
the  black  community  and  who  were  highly 
profeeslonal  (in  qiite  ot  the  fact  tbat  they 
never  killed  anyone). 

Out  of  tbat  summar  came  R^  Brown.  I 
went  acroes  tbe  country  with  him,  and  I 
watched  thousands  of  black  folks  wbo  were 
fed  up.  who  were  so  filled  with  rage  that 
they,  too,  were  about  to  explode.  Out  of  al^ 
that  came  the  Black  Panther  party. 

When  I  linked  up  with  tbe  Panthers  late 
in  1968  on  tbe  West  Coast,  tbay  called  me  a 
cop.  I  had  to  be  a  cop.  they  reasoned:  Tba 
New  York  Times  was  not  about  to  send  a 
black  reporter  3.000  miles  Juat  to  cover  them. 
I  had  friends  wbo  knew  Kathleen  Cleaver; 
she  was  my  flrst  contact  wltb  the  party. 
But  to  malce  It,  you  had  to  be  able  to  deal 
with  the  Panthers  In  the  streeU,  the  Pan- 
thers whose  names  you  never  asked,  whose 
names  you  never  read  In  the  p^>er.  They 
were  the  one  wbo  showed  me  what  I  needed 
to  know.  Late  one  night  In  San  Francisco 
they  yanked  an  old  couch  away  from  a  wall 
in  a  craatped  apartment,  eiq>oelng  stacks  of 
guns  of  every  sort.  I  oould  teU  my  readers 
then  to  take  theee  people  seriously,  and  I 
did. 
I  watched  tbe  Panthers'  breakfast  pro- 


gram bafera  other  raportara  knew  It 
1  wrote  about  It  in  tha  rtmas.  H  l>a  e<far 
wrtttan  a  paga-ena  story,  tbat  waa  it.  n» 
story  waa  all  that*,  bvt  M  -wa 
where  in  tba  tbtnlmaaa  of  the 
tioo.  I  teid  bow  pamatakmgly  thay  want 
about  their  work,  cooktag  Mg  braaktaata— 
eggs,  baaon,  bam,  grtta.  Haoolta— thay  bad 
it  all.  But  they  aiae  added  poUSlea,  la  tba 
songs  they  sai«,  in  tha  mara«ar»thay  gavato 
tha  kMi.  Nobody  triad  to  hMa  tta»-pemieal 
part  from  ma  tha  reporter  ffom  t^  New 
York  naMS.  Kvary  now  aad  thas  XV  gat  tba 
third  degree.  •'Coon  now,  OBldwatt:  wa  know 
you're  a  oop,"  they'd  aay.  Bvt  X  kept  ocmtng 
hack,  and  I  kept  ttfliag  tbam:  "Its  a- re- 
porter. TbaSli  my  Job.  'n>a*%  tha  only  resk- 

son^the  only  laaaan  nia  bare."  8e«r— ' 

along  tba  llaa  tbay  began  to  brtiava 

On  tba  monalag  baCara  ha  V 

and  evenftnally  aUppad  oat  oC  tba  oooaitey  I 
vtattad  XUridta  Cdaaaar  in  bte  8an  Raaeiaoo 
home.  I  ismambM'  bias  attttag  ttaava  at  his 
typewriter  -wUb  bis  abeaa  off  aad  tautag  ma 
tbat  tba  ttma  waa  oomlag  whan  tha  Faa^ 
tbam  would  taava  to  moaa  agalaat  biaak  Jour- 
naUsta  Onoe,  ha  aapHdwd,  it  badnt  made 
any  diffaranaa  what  aw  wieta  bseauas  no- 
body—nobody talaak,  that  la— eaad  ua.  But 
wlitb  blaoks  haglniUng  ta  read  mof,  what 
was  betaig  -wrtttea  ahoak  ttaam  ima  haaomlng 
mot«  ImpcrtaBt.  "VVfea*  good  do  yoa  da.  any- 
how?" ha  aakad  ma.  I  wraanad  with  tha  QMe- 
tion  than;  it  U  aven  mora  diflealit  to  aaaww 

deeply  larolvad  wMh  the 
to  kaep  all  ktnda  ot  fliaa 
on  them.  On  FaBttar  pawenaMtlaa.  Oa  off- 
ttae-reeord  tMjmst'samana,  X  Iwp*  tapaa,  too, 
and  I  would  writa  my  paeaaaal  raaettons 
to  erarytbing  Involvlag  tha  X^a^baas  that  I 
covered.  At  tlda  poiack  they  wan  taadar  at- 
tack by  poUea  groopa  aoraaa  tha  sMmtry. 
At  a  tiaa  whaa  tha  party  ima  ikadtlag  out 
reportera.  X  waa  eioaar  to  It  thanranr.  X  would 
sit  nights  as  tha  naWWial  baad^uartMs  on 
Shattuok  Avairaa  m  BMcrtay,  taUtng  with 
anyone  wbo  wndd  talk.  OMan  X  woold  not 
leave  ua«U  S  or  4  la  tha  montag.  Thaparty 
truatad  ma  ao  much  thai,  X  did  not  have 
to  ask  for  iiiiiiidmlnn  to  bitag  abmg  a  tape 


that  I  waa  a  mvabar  of  tha  party:  X  wrote 
tbat  off  aa  |jiutiBi>owal  Jaalamy. 

But  I  was  navar  pantfMad  to  f oUow  the 
story  through  to  tba  ead.  Tha  rBS  mw  to 
that.  I  l«d  my  flnt  eiwwmter  wMh  FBI 
aganta  whra  I  wnto  aixNrt  tha  FaBthers* 
guM.  bat  tbat  tbaa  thay  left  ma  alona 
wtaan  I  assiiiail  tbam  thaS  aU  tha  iaferma- 
tlon  was  avaUaMa  in  tha  nawapapar.  Than, 
late  in  196».  thay  bagaa  to  Intarfan  wltb 
my  work.  Tbay  wanted  to  pick  my  brain. 
They  wanted  me  to  allp  ahcwt  baMad  my 
news  soureee,  to  aet  Ilka  tba  dooMa  agents 
I  saw  OB  old  movie  renma  on  TV. 

This  Is  xut  my  f aaSaay.  Tha  rfmas  knew 
what  was  banjismng.  Thay  knew  tba  FBI 
waa  oaHtBg  vcm  very  day.  Ftnally,  Wallaee 
■now,  chief  of  tbe  Time*  Iwreau  in  San 
FraBdaeo,  artaacad  for  aa  saslstatit  In  tha 
bureau.  Alma  Bradcstt,  to  take  aU  my  calls. 
Tbe  F^  even  bad  woomb  eaU.  It  went  on 
like  tbat  for  montha,  untU  ooa  day  an 
agent  tdd  Mrs.  Ekaakatt  tbat,  if  X  dldnt 
oome  in  and  talk  to  them,  Vd  he  teUiag  wbat 
I  knew  in  court.  TbaS^i  whan  tbey  subpoe- 
naed me.  Tbay  asked  for  all  of  my  tope 
reconMngs,  notebooks,  and  other  douoments 
covering  a  period  of  more  than  fourteen 
montha— and  let  ma  know  that.  If  I  did  no* 
come  in  with  everything,  I  would  go  to  jaU. 
As  it  turned  out.  when  I  did  refum  to  appear 
befcn  the  grand  Jury.  I  waa  found  in  civU 
contempt  and  aentonced  to  Jail  unta  I  ocm- 
I^led  wltb  the  court  order.  Fortunately,  tbe 
court  agreed  to  stoy  tba  eaeeutloa  of  that 
ordar  unta  I  bad  a  chance  to  appeal. 

Tbe  reat  Is  blotcry.  I  mat  Tony  Amsterdam, 
a  good  man  and  a  brUIlant  Uwyar,  who  un- 
dsrstood  why  I  could  not  appear  befora  tbe 
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gimnd  Jury.  Tony  wm  bMuUful.  He  a«T«r 
aakad  about  monmf.  H«  ncrar  mUX  ttwt  w« 
alMuMlBt  (to  thte  or  «•  ■Ixwilrtn't  do  Ui»t 
bMOuw  «•  alsbt  ■»«  •  IMMI  l*w  wrtttoa.  H* 
Mid  ttaat  «•  ««•  rtftat  Mid  Ui*t  w  would 
go  kU  tbo  «ay  to  tiM  SupMtiM  Court  If  we 
iMd  to.  Wo  did.  Ar-i  oow  tba  CXiurt  tiM 
ruled.  bbA  U  bmIcm  :>.o  itek  tb»t  the  vote 
xtuA  ttmit  ua  wae  ra^t  >;  uae  of  tbe  very  men 
^vbo  mgUmt  mH  in  '■«  Juetloe  Dep«rUn«Dt, 
wlMW  bo  oo«M  oe*.  imfo  onHded  betnc  ta- 
fotfiMi  ui  tlU»  wbolo  iaoue.  So  tbe  reooraa 
show  tbot  wo  Uiet— kwt  in  »  oourt  tb*t  black 
foUte  bae  doom  to  ttU&k  of  aa  tbelr  last  re- 
•ort  for  Juatioe  In  Uie  United  SUtes  of 
ftmortoa 

IVa  ao  loncar  important  now  wtiat  tbe 
■ovonuaont  can  got  txom  ma  atwut  tbe 
PantbaiiL  I  bave  nottalns  to  amf  about  tbem. 
■moy  are  not  tbe  Mme  ocvanlaatlon  aom 
th^  tbey  w«e  wben  I  oovwed  tbam.  Aa  for 
tbe  aotaa  and  the  tajMS  I  apoke  of  earlier— 
w«il.  tbaf*re  aU  gone.  I  ripped  up  the  note- 
booka.  X  Maiad  tbe  tapeo  and  abredded  almost 
«v«rT  AMKunent  that  I  had  that  dealt  with 
tbo  Pan1*««~  Many  of  tboM  Itema  sbould 
haw  boaa  aavwl.  for  hlatorys  sake,  aa  much 
aa  tor  iK'T*»''"g  But  in  America  today  a  re- 
porter cannot  aave  bla  notea  or  his  tapee 
or  otbar  doeumanta. 

Tbat'B  not  all.  From  now  on  no  aewBp^>er 
can  taopa  to  oover  eSeoUvely  an  organization 
aucb  aa  tbe  Pantben.  I  dont  care  how  black 
»  iwportar  la.  be  wont  get  doee.  He  won't. 
and  he  sbouldnt  try.  He  wont  becauae  ho 
^nniA  be  trusted  aa  a  reporter.  When  he 
goea  out  and  ouu  an  Interview,  he  may  aay 
tixat,  Ifa  only  for  bU  paper.  He  may  swear 
u>  ii.  But  If  be  meana  it.  tbe  government  can 
now  put  blm  In  jaU  and  keep  blm  there. 
Aak  me.  I  know.  I  w«*  tbe  teat  caae.  And  be- 
oauae  JuaUoa  B«tanqutot  did  not  dlaquallfy 
himaelf  «•  loat. 

Tea.  ttUa  Aould  be  an  eaay  piece  to  write. 
I  have  a  lot  to  aay.  It'a  diffloult.  though,  be- 
fft^yrr  I  have  a  lot  to  tblnk  about.  I  am 
taa^'lttrg  tbla  T«iT»»"M»r  at  Columbia  Unlver- 
■Ity,  but  in  anothw  month  111  be  beading 
taaok  waat  to  my  Job  aa  a  Weat  Coaat  oorre- 
■xmdant  for  the  Time*.  I  stUl  have  not  flg- 
ui«d  out  bow  I  can  go  hack  into  the  black 
eommunltf — or  any  community .  for  that 
matter— and  pnaent  myaaU  aa  a  Joumallat. 
HeU,  even  tbe  Supreme  Court  haa  now  aald 
that  tta««  la  nottilng  wrong  with  forcing  a 
raporter  to  beoome  a  spy.  But  not  all  of  the 
Court  mlaundaratood. 

In  bta  iHwiiiittng  opinion.  Juatloe  Douglas 
wrote:  "A  reportar  U  no  better  than  bla 
■ourea  of  Infomiatlon.  Unleaa  be  bae  a  prtv- 
n,y,  to  wttbbold  tbe  IdenUty  of  his  souroe, 
be  will  be  the  victim  of  governmental  In- 
trigue or  aiiiiiilnn  U  be  can  be  summofMd 
to  tMttty  in  aeereC  before  a  grand  jury,  bla 
■ouceea  will  dry  up  and  tbe  attempted  ex- 
poaure,  tbe  effort  to  enllgbten  tba  pubUc, 
will  ba  andad.  If  what  tba  Oourt  sanctions 
today  beeomee  settled  law,  then  the  report- 
er^ main  function  In  American  society  wUl 
be  to  xn —  on  to  tbe  public  the  presa  releaewi 
whldt  tba  various  departments  erf  govern- 
ment Isaue." 


•SYPHILIS  AND  GENOCIDE" 


HON.  CHAitLES  C.  MGGS,  JR. 

or  mcHmsM 
n*  TH«  HO0SB  OF  BBPRBSBNTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17.  1972 
Mr.  DIOOB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  events 
suTTOundiog  the  so-cailed  "Tuskegee 
Studj^'  to  inveetlgBte  the  effects  of  un- 
treated snbOiB  have  shocked  the  entire 
black  ocmmimlty.  Those  responsible  for 
the  "experlmoit"  have  repeatedly  denied 
that  race  was  a  factor.  However,  many 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Uack  Americans  are  dlseoverlnc  in  these 
npeatwl  "catnddMioas"  a  sick  sad  Invid- 
ious Intent. 

l£r.  C.  Sumner  GKone.  a  highly  re- 
spected JotunaUst,  raises  some  very  im- 
portant questions  in  his  column  of  Au- 
giist  1,  1972.  As  he  suggests,  the  use  of 
the  word  "genocide"  often  brings  charges 
of  hyperbole  from  some  quarters.  But. 
itr.  Speaker,  we  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  the  Genocide  Convention  has 
yet  to  be  ratified  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Stone's  article  en- 
titled  •Syphilis  and  Genocide"  follows." 
3Tpmiaa  akb  OaKocma 
( By  Chuck  Stone) 
It  either  takes  a  tough  constitution  or  a 
rancid  morality  to  alt  quietly  by  and  watch 
200  men  die  without  doing  anything  about  It. 
I  call  It  genocide.  Have  you  got  a  better 
name  toe  It? 

The  act  of  genocide  was  even  officially  sanc- 
tioned by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service. 

The  experiment  began  40  years  ago  with 
about  800  black  men.  Of  those  600.  about 
one-third  were  free  of  the  disease;  two-thirds 
showed  evidence  of  syphilis.  Of  the  syphilitic 
group,  half  were  treated,  but  the  other  half — 
about  200 — received  no  treatment.  And  they 
received  no  treatment  even  after  penicillin 
was  developed  during  World  War  II. 

At  arst  blush,  the  charge  of  genocide  may 
be  considered  extravagant  rhetoric.  But,  those 
400  black  men  were  "systematically  and  de- 
liberately deatroyed"  as  a  racial  group  and 
that's  exactly  what  genocide  Is. 

Even  my  reaction  Is  a  delayed  one  because 
I  was  so  revulsed  by  this  official  sla\ighter,  1 
shied  away  from  a  comment.  What  do  yovi 
aay  about  a  group  of  sadists  who  wear  the 
snow-white  uniforms  of  medical  researchers 
which  permit  tbem  to  play  Gtod  with  the  lives 
of  human  beings? 

The  13-member  congressional  Black  Cau- 
cus shocked  me  back  Into  reaUty  with  Its  de- 
mand yesterday  that  "everyone  reeponslblc 
for  these  hideous  acts  of  crime  be  brought 
to  Justice." 

The  Caucus  also  called  for  reparations  to 
be  paid  to  the  families  and  victims  of  this  40- 
ye&r-long  eiq>erlment. 

In  Its  demand  for  reparations,  the  Caucus 
iwsurrectod  an.  Idea  that  enjoyed  a  wide  cur- 
rency m  the  black  community  a  few  years 
ago.  Former  SNCC  Director  James  Porman 
demanded  that  America's  chvirchee  pay  rep- 
arations to  black  people  for  supporting 
American  racism.  The  Idea  was  contemptu- 
ously dismissed  as  far-fetched,  but  the  Cau- 
cus's demand  of  yesterday  gives  it  a  renewed 
respectability. 

"The  overall  effects  of  this  Immoral  revela- 
tion," continued  the  Caucus's  statement, 
•extend  far  beyond  the  life-long  sufferiags 
of  myriad  black  families  and  their  unborn 
offspring.  It  poignantly  reflects  the  deflated 
value  that  white  people  have  historically 
plnced  upon  black  lives." 

That's  an  extremely  harsh  indictment  for 
a  group  of  distinguished  elected  officials  to 
level  against  the  citizens  of  their  own 
country. 

But  Its  harshness  in  no  way  compares  to 
the  devaluation  of  human  life  that  the 
United  States  government  placed  upon  the 
lives  of  a  group  of  Its  own  citizens. 

Sure.  In  the  name  of  scientific  advance, 
there  have  been  medical  experiments  In 
which  the  victims  were  injected  with  a  dis- 
ease or  a  virus  to  test  the  effectiveness  of  a 
newly  discovered  cure.  They  knew  the  possi- 
bility of  death,  but  they  also  knew  that  the 
medical  researchers  were  hanging  m  there 
all  tbe  time  trying  to  save  their  lives. 

Not  tbe  VS.  Public  Health  Service  this 
time. 

And  1  think  tbat's  an  essential  difference — 
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that  doctors  or  leaaarcbars  wbo  usuaUy  dedi- 
cate themaetves  to  trying  to  aava  human  be- 
ings this  time  sat  casually  by  for  40  yean 
and  watched  tbem  slowly  dla  without  mak- 
ing any  effort  to  balp  tbem  to  bold  on  to 
life. 

During  tba  last  few  years,  there  has  been 
a  rising  tide  of  opinion  in  tba  black  com- 
munity that  there  Is  a  "secret"  or  "unofficial " 
plot  to  wipe  out  blaek  people. 

The  continued  exlstenoe  of  "detention 
centers"  arotutd  tba  country  and  soma  of 
the  cattle  round-up  matbods  used  by  some 
officials  have  In  dealing  with  dissent  have 
not  diluted  that  cbarga. 

Family  planning  or  planned  parenthood 
has  been  widely  viewed  by  many  responsible 
black  profeaaionala  and  laadara  as  a  subtle, 
but  effeotlve  effort  to  daatroy  tbe  black  fam- 
ily and  limit  Its  growth. 

The  high  rata  of  blaek  veterans'  deaths  in 
Vietnam  ( 12.6%  )  oomp^^d  to  tbelr  percent- 
age In  tba  armad  aarvleaa  (0.8% )  worries  a 
black  community  wbo  sees  Its  manhood  tie- 
ing  systamatleaUy  wiped  out. 

And  now  ooaaea  along  a  UJS.-government- 
stamped  ganodda  program  that  takes  on 
some  of  tbe  coloration  o<  Hitler's  systematic 
desuuctlon  of  6  mUllon  Jawa. 

Sure,  dismiss  the  analogy  aa  rldulous  and 
tut-tut  me  with  tba  admonition  that  I'm 
really  t>elng  paranoid. 

But  when  you  live  In  a  country  that  delib- 
erately faclUtotes  tbe  deaths  of  200  of  lu 
citizens  of  an  ethnic  group  of  which  you  arn 
a  p>art,  that's  not  paranoia. 

That's  -'real-a-nola''  and  a  lot  of  Uack  peo- 
ple, like  the  Congreaslonal  Blaek  Caucus,  are 
wondering  Just  how  much  their  American 
ciiizensblp  la  worth  these  days. 


fglth  In  Justice  attends  to  all  ^x>  are 
now  denied  it 
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SOVIET  OCCUPATION  OF 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


HON.  JOEL  T.  BROYHILL 

or  vnsntx* 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  HEPRESENTATn'ES 

Thttraday,  Auouat  17.  1972 
Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  will  be  no  freedom  in 
Czechoslovakia  until  Soviet  troops  are 
removed  and  the  iron  heel  of  dietatoir's 
boots  lifted  from  the  backs  of  those  who 
live  in  this  great  land  where  decency 
and  justice  has  been  stifled  by  oppression. 
Now  is  the  time,  the  hour  and  tbe 
moment  for  America  to  marshal  world 
opinion  to  expose  the  indecency  that  is 
depriving  the  people  of  Csechoslovakia 
of  their  historic  right  to  govern  them- 
selves in  peace  and  freedom. 

We  who  are  free  cannot  rest  in  secu- 
rity imtll  man  is  free  everywhere.  Ag- 
gression and  oppression  must  not,  cannot 
be  tolerated  by  civilized  nations.  Those 
who  sedc  to  join  the  community  of  free 
nations  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  attempt- 
ing today,  must  pay  freedom's  price  or 
be  denied  the  equality  and  respect  it  de- 
mands. Until  such  time,  when  the  Soviet 
Government  ceases  Its  occtipatlon  and 
oppression,  it  must  stand  aside  from  the 
world  of  peace-seekers.  So  long  as  there 
is  a  single  Czech  or  Slovak  citizen  de- 
prived of  his  rights  or  his  freedom  there 
can  be  no  trust  or  faith  in  our  relations 
with  Soviet  leadership.  We  who  are  free 
must  proclaim  this  rule  of  decency  for 
mankind,  now  and  tomorrow,  with  all 
the  strength  and  insistence  we  command. 
To  do  less  is  to  deny  our  own  heritage, 
•nils  we  will  not  do  as  Anuxicsois.  IW* 
we  cannot  do  as  decent  people  whose 
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IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  BBPRKSKNTATIVES 

Thursday,  Auffust  17,  1972 

Mr.  WOIiPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  am 
sore  that  there  are  numerous  positive  as- 
pects to  the  United  States-Soviet  grain 
agreement,  I  am  d/tepif  ooneemcd  that 
this  $750-million  deal  may  be  paid  for 
by  the  American  consumer  and  taxpayer. 
According  to  a  Wall  Street  Journal 
article,  which  I  will  Include  following  my 
itmarks.  the  grain  deal  may  add  1  or  2 
ocDts  per  loaf  of  bread  for  the  consumer 
sad  necessitate  added  Government  ex- 
port subsidlee  for  the  already  overbur- 
dened taxpayo-. 

I  am  afraid  that  this  may  be  another 
example  of  an  international  agreement, 
which  may  have  a  definite  adverse  eco- 
Domlc  impact  on  the  average  American, 
taking  precedence  over  the  needs  of  our 
troidaed  domestic  economy. 

The  article  follows: 
CkJcnia  Two  Wats— UB.-Sonrr  QaAix  Tntu. 
Ooma   liirr   Bkxas    Pucca    and    iMcmKAsa 
StrBsmm 

(By  Norman  H.  Flsoher) 
dncACO. — ^Along  with  aU  the  expected  ben- 
fits,  tbe  big  grain  deal  with  Buasla  may  de- 
liver a  ooupia  of  surprise  punebee  to  VB.  con- 
samsn  and  taspayws. 

—Bread  prloaa  could  go  \xp.  Wholesale  flour 
prloes  already  are  rising  dlsaylngly,  and  If 
tbey  stay  up  tbe  big  bakers  aay  tbey  wlU  be 
ffliced  to  aak  tba  Price  Oommlsslon  for  p«r- 
ntaaton  to  booat  retail  prloes  by  a  cent  or 
two  a  loaf. 

—The  goranunant  wm  bave  to  staeU  out 
many  n«"«^"  of  dollars  In  export  subsidlee  to 
move  TTJB.  grain  to  Russia.  TtM  Soirlet  Union 
k  baying  wbaat  here  at  prleea  ganaraUy 
prevalent  tbxou^iout  tbe  rest  of  tba  world, 
while  wbaaS  priees  In  tba  UjB.  are  climbing 
to  anteb  hli^tar  levata  beoause  ot  the  in- 
oaaMd  4««n«"^  caused  by  tba  salee  to  Rus- 
sia. Ilia  goTemmant  subBldlsaa  exporters  to 
iMka  up  for  tba  difference. 

On  tba  poaltlTe  side,  of  course,  selling  at 
least  $700  million  of  wheat,  com  and  othar 
l^alos  to  tbe  Soviet  Union  over  tbe  next  three 
yaaia  wfll  ba  a  wrieomad  booat  for  the  lagging 
VjB.  'nff'rr  of  paymsnta.  Tbe  deal  wm  bane- 
tt  tbe  UJB.  eooxiomy,  too,  with  boooa  for 
tlkoee  handling  tbe  grain— ^armer^  elevator 
operatoca.  railroads,  truckara,  barge  llnea,  ex- 
porters, longahoreman  and  mip  owners, 
■aanfo  trk  STBAiita 
There  U  no  indication  yat  bow  the  positive 
and  negattre  repareuaslons  wlU  balance  out. 
la  the  long  run,  argue  Nixon  administration 
oOdals  wbo  helped  negotiate  tba  daaU  tba 
UJ3.  stands  to  gain  not  only  eoonomleally  but 
in  reduced  tntwnatlonal  tenaions  aa  waU. 
Tba  benefits  of  rdaxlng  tbe  trften-stralned 
relations  with  Russia  are  mcalculable,  ad- 
ministration men  assert. 

Tbe  doUara-and-oanta  iBq>act  cant  be 
pinned  down  Xkow  for  another  reason — ^the 
Russians  mi^t  end  up  buying  more  grain 
tban  orlginaUy  anticipated  becauae  of  bad 
barveats  In  tba  Soriat  Union  and  throughout 
Burtem  Burope.  Wben  the  deal  was  an- 
nounced July  8.  the  S7S0  million  waa  sup- 
poeed  to  ba  spent  largely  on  com  and  other 
pains  to  feed  Ruaalan  llveatock.  So  far, 
though,  tbe  Sovieto  have  been  concentrat- 


ing on  buying  wbaat.  It  othar  gsktas  are  pur- 

-» ■  in  aoaimta  piadtstafl  a  DKWtb  ago, 

trada  aovaee  aar  tba  thiaa  year  dsal  oould 
total  M  button. 

Tba  mr«*r—  araat  saying  what  tbair 
rl^w.  aM.  and  tba  VB.  axportsc*  with  wtaom 
thay  aM  doing  bualnaas  an  avan  aaaa  aa- 
ciaUva.  auiea  July  S.  •1«7  oUUon  o€  wheat 
for  export  to  Buasla  baa  baan  raglatared  with 
tba  govemnteBfs  ystpati  narrating  8arv- 
loe.  a  procednxa  naoaasary  to  qoaitty  for 
soma  at  tba  VMO  mUllan  oradlt  that  tba  VB. 
is  axtandlng  Russia.  That  •1X7  mlllloa  will 
buy  about  89  million  buabtfs. 

However,  sources  in  tbe  grain  trade  say 
that  much  mora  wheat  has  been  bought  by 
Russia  for  caab;  moat  of  this  wheat  is  the 
hard  red  winter  type  uaed  mainly  for  bread- 
making.  Soma  souroea  figure  that  Russia 
could  buy  3S0  million  to  400  million  buaheU 
c^  U.S.  wheat  this  year  alone. 

PuaHOfo  paicaa  ur 
Such  bullish  reports  bare  spurred  one  of 
the  sharpest  cllmisa  la  wbaat  prtoes  on  rec- 
ord. Ordinary  bard  red  winter  wheat  bit  a 
peak  last  week  In  Kansas  City  of  S1.88  a 
buabal.  tba  bli^iaat  in  five  years  and  up  38 
cents  from  the  day  before  tba  Ruaalan  deal 
waa  announced.  Wheat-futurea  trading  on 
the  Kanaas  Olty  Board  c€  Ttada  is  setting 
records,  and  during  a  reeant  thraa-day  pe- 
riod a  ^;>eculator  coatd  bava  ttimad  a  $1,000 
ptoOX  on  a  IMW  invaatmant  on  a  amgla  fu- 
tures contract  for  S,000  bustaals. 

Since  Aug.  1.  tba  NSw  York  wtaolaaala  price 
of  lOO-poond  sacks  at  flour  has  inereaaad  to 
$7.44  from  $«JI7.  Tba  big  baking  oompanlaw. 
which  normally  are  In  tba  markat  at  this 
time  at  year  oontraetlng  for  about  a  six 
montba'  supply,  bava  baan  buying  enough 
to  kaap  operattag  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

"It  looks  as  If  wa  mlasad  tba  bos  tbls 
year,"  slgbs  ona  Sontbweatatn  bakar.  wbo 
flguree  ba  oould  have  aasad  SO  oanta  to  00 
cents  on  each  100  pounds  If  he'd  bought  bis 
suppUes  three  weeks  ago.  "Our  only  bopa  Is 
that  tba  bottom  wm  f  aU  out  c€  tba  wheat 
markat,  but  I  dont  tblnk  It  win." 

Bread,  cookie  and  cnMdtar  bakara  say 
tbeyni  ba  f  oread  to  ralaa  palses  soaaattma  tbls 
fall  umeaa  tba  wluaS  and  floor  prioea  loae 
soma  at  tbaIr  galna.  B.  B.  Ublmann.  paasi- 
dant  at  Standanl  iiuung  Oo..  Kawsaa  City, 
says  IkMir  oosU  ooosUtuta  lft%  at  tba  tataU 
price  of  bread,  roughly  six  cents  for  a  ona- 
pound  loaf.  Tha  tncteaae  m  floar  prloee  so 
far  wotild  justify  a  one-cent  booat  in  the  re- 
tail bread  prlee.  aoaoa  bakiers  oontmued. 
aoaaniT  parifsiRB  modmt 
Rising  wheat  pdoas  aia  taking  tbair  toU 
on  Unela  Sam's  pmwwiiliigs.  too.  A  month 
ago,  tba  wheat  prioea  bare  and  tlmnitfiottt 
tba  reat  of  tba  world  wan  ao  o1«m  thaji  tta 
UJS.  government  bad  to  snbsidtn  asporta 
from  Chilf  at  llasleo  ports  by  only  two  oanta 
a  bosbel.  Now.  moatty  baeaim  ot  tba  Rua- 
slan  purebaass,  Vb»  Ootf  port  subsidy  has 
BwaUed  to  88  omta  a  bushaL 

One  day  in  mid-July,  whan  tba  sobaldy 
bad  risen  to  abovt  15  cents,  a  reocrd  77  mil- 
lion busbrts  of  wbaat  wan  ngtstared  for  es- 
port  and  covored  by  subsldlss  totaling  $llJi 
million.  Since  tha  Russian  grain  deal  waa 
announced,  export  subaldlae  bava  been 
granted  for  soma  200  mUIkn  bushaU  ct 
wheat  (notaUofltforBuaata). 

On  tba  otbOT  band,  tba  govamm«it  might 
save  as  much  aa  $100  mUUon  on  wheat  sub- 
sidy paymanta  to  famers  because  of  tba  rtn 
In  tba  market  prioe.  Tha  subsidy  program  for 
U.S.  wheat  farmers  is  vary  complex,  but 
baslcaUy  as  tbe  markat  rises  Um  subaldies  da- 
cUne.  Tbe  government  previously  estimated 
Its  subaldies  to  wbeat  farmers  this  year 
would  be  $880  mmfam. 

Mmers  and  bakers  contend  tbe  subsidy 
to  exporters  is  helping  push  wheat  prlcee 
higher  tban  they  should  be,  and  tbey  are 
aakix^  tbe  govemmMit  to  lower  that  sub- 
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sidy  or  suspawfl  It.  Tha  Agrleutfeun  Depart- 
mant  oan  da  tliti,  bnS  fasant  gtvan  any  laStt- 
oatlanthakttvHl. 

WlMat  bvyan  also  an  unhappy  that  tba 
govanmaan*  lant  unlsailtag  anoui^  oC  tta 
wheat  stooka— whlob  now  aaaouat  to  aoma 
300  T^'««»  imstMls  fniB  surptas  prodne- 
tlon  In  reoe^  jims  la  an  effort  to  stem 
tba  wheat  prloa  q>traL  Markat  prlSM  ban 
risMi  far  above  tha  trtgger  laval  at  whlah  tba 
govammans  oan  eaU  tba  grate  It  aaqattad 
from  f aman  aa  part  ot  Ita  prlua  aupport  pro- 
gram, but  tba  giiiMiintsnt  baa  cboaan  to  seU 
at  tbe  hl^Mr  markat  prloa  Inetnd  at  tba 
"trigger"  prloe.  In  tba  past  two  waaka,  tba 
government  baa  e^d  mon  than  50  mlUion 
buabalsof  wheat. 

Entbualasta  of  tba  Buaslan  grain  deal  say 
tbe  banefUa  to  tba  eoononiy  win  man  than 
offset  than  imffscaasn  or  at  least  unman- 
tlonad  ooata  to  tha  pubUo. 

"It's  going  to  start  rl^kt  at  tba  farm,  whan 
tbe  uttla  guys  with  mayba  6,000  buabals  to 
seU  an  gattlx^  tba  bast  prtce  in  yays,"  asy* 
a  vice  praaldant  of  a  gr^aa  export  firm.  "He 
and  bis  family  an  going  to  use  that  extra 
money  not  only  for  a  new  tractor  or  aona- 
tblag  bwt  alao  to  gat  a  naw  lafrljiratior  or 
new  car.  Ttxm  Buselan  ruMea  an  gotag  to 
ript^  tbsoagh  our  whala  aooaony." 

Tba  govamaMat  flgum  tba*  every  allUon 

tons  of  grain  exported  msalse  8/100  to  tJXO 
jobs  m  tba  UJB.  Aiaoa«  tba  flzst  to  banafit  an 
the  gram  »^'»'«Hinf  aatf  traaaportatlan  la- 
duatrlaa,  whloh  an  dttaotly  lavoHad  la  gatb- 
eriag  the  wheat  aad  othar  9»taa  froos  aoreas 
tbe  conatry  and  moving  It  to  tha  porta. 
mainly  on  tlM  OwU  o<  liaaloo. 

Only  tba  Waatam  "graacV  laUroada  will 
cash  In  on  tba  export  hualneai;  tba  profit- 
pinched  Bsstsm  roads  wont  gat  aay  of  tha 
bwlnesB.  FortnaaSaly.  than  wont  ba  a  bar- 
veet  season  boaear  sbortaga  this  year  for  tba 
first  tlBM  la  many  yeaia.  rallnad  oOetais 
say.  They  as|dala  they  an  Irnping  batter 
track  of  tbelr  boxean  aad  bappir  ean  wHb 
tba  aid  of  oooapaten,  aad  shlppan  an  batag 
eaconragad  with  lower  ratn  to  load  and  ua- 
load  faster. 

aooM  roa  lusns 

Barge  linaa'  bostaan  is  booming,  too.  Ttaf- 
flo  down  tba  "t-flTT*  Btrar  to  NSw  Or- 
leans Is  ruaalag  15%  to  35%  abaad  at  a  year 
ago  for  five  major  liac«i  oparaScca.  sajs  Joha 
cnady,  preaUant  of  tbe  ^IMtar  Ttaasport  Aa- 
sooiatkMi.  Augoat  aad  atp«anHar  an  usaaUy 
duU  DBontbs  on  tbe  rlvar.  ba  ssys.  tanS  tba 
grata  esportlag  firma  "an  laxifclBg  aU  tha 
bargM  tb^  oaa  flad."  

Even  Boen  tnaton  an  gsttlag  arato  hwal- 

wottt  allow  a  istanrsty  baaga  trip  or  ana  a 
day's  watt  for  a  freight  trala.  Ttmfesn  laar- 
u«  Buma-booDBd  grata  from  tba  upper  MM- 
waat  to  Onat  Ukaa  porta  raeaatly  goS  pra- 
mlums  o<  10  oanta  a  bnadrad  ponads  to  naka 

spaady  daUvary. 

B,o»,Mf  oC  tba  BtMlaa  ordan,  ttw  total 
UjS.  wbaat  aaporta  to  aU  cuatoanen  la  tba 
year  cadb«  next  Jtaa  80  oooM  ba  a  reoord 
ona  bimon  bashals.  If  ao.  and  If  Hoaaaatte  «- 
u  806  mllltan  bodaA  aa  pradtctad,  surplus 
UJS.  wbaat  atoeks  bsM  by  this  gcaemmant 
and  otban  on  Jon  80. 1878.  ooold  ba  eat  by 
a  whopping  300  talStan  bosbrts  to  about  000 
mimon  trtMbati.  the  naaUaat  snrfaK  in  sev- 
eral yean. 

As  a  result,  tben  Is  spai^lattnii  that  tha 
govamaaent  may  bave  to  ravtw  tta  1878  farm 
program  for  wbaat.  aaiwawioad  lata  last 
month.  Tha  program  alma  at  laduelag  wheat 
iirinagn  next  year  and  further  «nrttlag  tha 
Bundaa  Btoeka  by  aaoCbar  100  aHUon 
bi^bels. 

However,  Washington  sooroM  say  tha  Ag- 
rteultun  Depaitmant  is  uaUkaiy  to  <^Mga 
gean  now  aad  easooraga  luuiaanrt  wbaa* 
plantings.  "Tha  farm  piaaaan  tUak  aU  tha 
Russian  wheat-bnylag  is  r  *""'  -    » •• 
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OUR  WTTHDRAWAIi  FROM 
VnCTNAM 


HOW.  LODIS  C.  WTMAN 

IN  THB  BOUSS  OF  MmtBSKNTATIVES 

>Cr.  WYIIAM .  Mr.  apaaker,  in  racoit 
days  tben  have  been  many  thwightlnw 
axul  aeif-earttog  eilttelaiu  of  the  Presl- 
deni's  vuioue  inittattvea  to  end  ouz  In- 

iiiiliniiiMnt  In  the  war  In  mdcchlna,  me 
eentnl  tJWff"  of  all  this  talk  from  thoae 
who  wish  to  be  President  is  that  any 
oUmt  admlnlsttBttai  conld  dtengage 
tram.  Vlataiam  tn  an  easy  fashion  without 
any  tranbte  whatsoever.  This  is  Just  not 
the  oase.  Oar  withdrawal  from  Vietnam 
is  jiiofnertlng  In  as  ezpeditlaus  a  fashion 
as  nniihln  A  preelpltoiiB  withdrawal,  as 
MBB*  wiio  should  know  better  have  sug- 
gested, woidd  lead  to  a  catastrophe  in 
aontti  Vlatnam  and  cheapen  the  word  of 
the  IJhttad  at»tas  In  its  rctotlons  with 
other  oountiies  araund  the  world. 

■me  Ind  edltoiial  In  August  14  Wash- 
ington  atar-Haws  doalt  with  this  matter 
in  a  timely  and  perceptive  way  and  I 
believe  its ■■■«  shooM  be  made  avail- 
able to  an  who  read  the  Rscokd. 
ICmbmss  nr  BmimifH 
It  1»  »  tMTMitty  laild  MUota  at  Ubwr*!  I»itb 
ti.«±  a  tlM  UBltad  SUfew  wUl  Juat  gat  out  of 
Initeohtna.  sU  wUl  !>•  mmtaam  utA  UgUt 
■mang  tta  VHIiiim—t  paopl*.  Hortb  aad 
aodtfe,  OoBBUUUat  MMt  DMi-Oominuiilst. 
TtkM*  wbo  dUHit  this  doootosy  Ignor*  tlie 
^ff^>ff..tto«  at  t!vr"f~**  of  yisttumt  Mul 
flight  at  tma  of  thotuanda  man  whMi  the 
commuiilsts  tat*  over  In  tbm  North  In  1B64. 
Thay  igBCK*  tba  miir-  gnvae  containing  the 
tyf^^t^  at  mora  than  3,000  South  YlstQamas* 
civUlans  murdarad  at  Bue  during  the  lOes 
TM  offanatra.  So  thay  ahould  have  no  dlffl- 
culty  whataoarar  in  gin— Ing  ovar  the  Xaoa  nu- 
macoua  ftMnaftll—  of  tba  mora  calculated 
Mlgn.  ot  tarns  vhJah  haa  takan  plaoa  at 
TM^ityiinit  ptovlnoa  on  the  central  ooaat  of 
South  Tlatoam  the  paat  three  montha. 

IH.»^.Mni»  ua  quickly  to  the  North  Vlet- 
imiiMa  m  earty  April  and  U  was  not  until 
July  that  aalgoal  foicaa  launched  a  aarloua 
effort  to  latake  It.  So  tha  CoBUnuxOBte  had 
Plenty  a<  ttBM.  Tbtum  «aa  no  naed  to  burxy, 
M  thaia  was  in.  Bua  In  IMS,  whan  Amarloan 
»^<m«»i«^  Tnataamaaa  foroae  countarattaoked 
within  day*  of  the  city's  fall. 

Acoofdlag  to  intT'llg*""*  reporto  and  on- 
tha-vot  intamam  with  aurvlvaa.  the 
^Tirr-n""*-  «aaa  axtrwanaly  aaathodlcal. 
Thay  rounded  up  bamlat  and  village  chlafk. 
-f(^ft^«ttoi  wackan.  iiiiiUiwiieii  in>11t<aar>an. 
♦^^K^^  *MtQM.  nuiaaa»  oledoal  warttare.  Ut- 
waUy  anyoma  who  had  bad  any  ooanaatton 
with  tha  aatJM^  giiiaiiiiiMiit  "People's 
oooxta"  -rniT'*'-*  aaaaral  hwMtrad  (perhaps 
■a  many  aa  BOO)  and  shipped  an  aathoatad 
«JX»  othaca  oft  to  "paopia^  prlaoaa"  In  re- 
mota  aiaaa  id.  tha  '''•~"— '"frl-  '"t***  Anlao 
TaU«.  Moafe  oC  thoae  klOad  apparently  ware 
aiamTtad  kgr  zlfla  Oxm  bnt  othais  ware  burlad 
aUva,  liitiMis<  oa  haohad  to  piacaa. 

HDoa  tt  tMa  aapiaainta  any  naw  departure 
In  taetloa  on  ■anol'a  part.  Aslda  frona  the 
gaMDrt  iiiiMiisii  la  tlw  MBrth  In  IBM  and 
in.  tha  aavl^  dadag  the  IMg  Tat  offanatve. 
tba  mnttar  sad  kldn^wg  oC  South  viat- 
aaoMaa  oflaiais  baa  baan  part  and  pareal  of 
rnMiniinlrt  "UtaataMon"  alaoa  tba  war  be- 
gan. In  the  pMt  fbur  and  a  half  years,  nearly 
as,000  South  Vlatnameee  civilians  and  offl- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

oiala  haaa  been  axeouted  by  tha  North  Vlet- 
iiamaai  OoiBmunlata  and  tha  Viet  Oong. 

Ihwa  have,  ot  oouraa.  been  atroclttaa  on 
tba  Allied  side.  But  anyone  who  la  atlll  pre- 
paiad  ta  mtit**"*"  that  a  Oommonlat  take- 
of«r  la  Setitli  Vlatnam  would  not  lead  to  a 
M.ffftdl>^>«  of  major  dlmanalnna  la  atmply  Ig- 
nottog  tha  ervldanea  at  band.  A  poUtldan  like 
Oeoatcr  McOovem.  who  advocates  a  quick 
and  unUataral  Amertaan  withdrawal  from 
aouthsaat  Aala.  need  look  no  fartbar  than 
the  shallow  graves  of  Blnhrtlnh  proTlnoe  to 
see  whara  the  pohclee  he  advocatee  would 
lead  thoee  who  have  placed  their  trust  In  the 
United  Statee. 
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EXIT  FEES  RI3INO  FOR  SOVIET 
JEWS 


HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  icaBTtJUfD 

IN  THE  HOXJSB  OF  REPHE3KNTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17.  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  most  dis- 
turbing development  in  the  struggle  of 
the  Jews  of  Russia  for  freedcan  was 
brought  to  light  yesterday  In  Moscow. 
The  Soviet  authorities  have  established 
a  new  system  of  exit  fees,  ranging  from 
$5,000  to  $25,000  for  educated  Jews  who 
wish  to  emigrate  to  I^raeL  It  Is  quite 
clear  that  more  Jewish  intellectuals  and 
technicians  have  been  applying  for  exit 
visas  lately.  They  have  tradiUonally  been 
haraaaed  upon  appllcailon  for  permlssiim 
to  onigrate,  but  this  highly  punitive 
measure  is  an  unoonscionable  step.  The 
new  system  of  graduated  fees — the  high- 
er the  level  of  education,  the  more  ex- 
pensive it  is  to  leave  the  country — can- 
not be  Justified.  It  is  a  clear  attempt  to 
discourage  the  highly  qualified  scimtlsts 
and  other  inWTfa»^«  from  applying  for 
visas,  if  not  eliminate  the  feasibility  of 
their  leaving  alt<«ether.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  make  note  of  this  as  reported 
m  the  New  York  Times,  August  17: 
SoviEr   Jews   Sat   Kxrr   Fee   Is    Rismo   Fob 

TUX    KDOC4TXD 

( By  Hadrlck  Smith ) 

Moscow,  Aug.  I6w — Jewish  sources  reported 
tonight  that  Soviet  authorlUes  are  Institut- 
ing a  new  system  of  heavy  exit  fees  ranging 
from  saAXW  to  $35,000  for  educated  Jews  who 
want  to  emigrate  to  laneL 

"Bxa  aouroea  aald  thay  learned  of  the  new 
maasure.  replacing  the  old  general  fee  of 
about  tl,000.  while  some  Jews  w«re  applying 
tar  exit  visas  with  a  branch  of  the  Interior 
Ministry  today.  No  official  confirmation  was 
poaalble. 

Tha  dovemment  explanation,  the  sources 
Bald,  was  that  the  fees  were  necessary  repay- 
ment to  the  Ctovenunent  for  the  costs  of 
Btata-flnancad  education.  A  slmUar  reason 
had  long  been  given  for  the  earlier  fee. 

aarller  today.  10  Jewish  intellectuals 
charged  that  tha  Oovemment  was  discrimi- 
nating against  educated  Jews  In  handling 
emlgratton  requests  and  that  harassment 
and  delays  had  increased  In  the  last  two 
months. 

trxider  present  Oovemment  policies,  the 
10  aald  in  a  Joint  statement,  there  was  a 
danger  that  highly  quallfled  scientists  and 
educated  Jews  were  In  danger  of  becoming 
"a  new  category  of  human  beings — the  slaves 
of  the  aoth  century. " 

a^as  Mcws  confebxnci:  ueuu 

The  statement  was  read  at  a  rare  news 
conference  by  Benjamin  Q.  Ijevtck,  a  56-yaar- 
old  chemist  and  scholar,  the  hlgheet-rsnklng 
Soviet  academician  to  apply  for  an  exit  visa 


to  Israel.  Ha  u  a  mnaapawmng  nMmbar  of 
the  preatlgloua  Academy  of  Setaaaaaad  ae  far 
the  only  paratm  aaaoetatart  with  tha  academy 
to  apply  for  parmlaatoa  to  amlgrate. 

Bdueatad  Jewa  have  long  aneountered  mere 
dlfflcultlae  in  anlgntlng  than  Uue-ooUar  or 
office  worlcan  and  tradaatnan,  and  Western 
dlplomata  said  tenakwia  between  Jews  and 
Soviet  authoaltlea  ware  evidently  rlalng  be- 
cause more  Intalleetuala  had  been  E4}plying 
for  exit  vlaaa  lately. 

Western  diploamts  reported  that  through 
the  first  six  months  at  this  year  about  16.000 
Jewa  had  been  allowed  to  emigrate,  roughly 
the  same  nxunber  aa  in  aU  of  IBTl. 

Some  Jewa  are  contending,  howaiai,  tbat 
the  flow  alnca  midyaar  haa  aliiwud  down,  re- 
flecting a  change  in  Soviet  aittltude.  So  far 
there  haa  bean  no  oOdal  ooaaflrmatlon,  nor 
any  c«mflmtatlon  from  diplomats  who  follow 
such  afTaira  doaaly. 

CaUDXrATED    IKX    STSIXU 

A  new  schedule  of  feea  for  educated  ap- 
pllcanta.  If  put  fully  into  praotloe,  would  be 
aimed  not  only  at  blocking  thoae  who  have 
already  appUed  but  at  detMTtng  others  from 
applying,  Jawlah  aouroea  aald. 

They  reported  having  bean  told  today  that 
Jewa  who  bad  graduated  fRan  a  tsaobert 
institute  faced  feaa  of  4,000  rablea— $6,400. 
CTnlverslty  graduataa  were  to  pay  11,000 
rublea — $13,200 — and  holders  of  the  candi- 
date degree,  equivalent  to  a  FhJ).  in  Amer- 
ica, were  to  be  charged  HMJOM  rablea— $aa,400. 
Other  Jewish  aooroaa  i-apcatad  aUgfaUy  dif- 
ferent figures  but  In  tha  aame  range. 

Bven  without  a  graduated  fae  acala.  Dr. 
L.evlcb  and  hla  coUeaguea  contended  that 
educated  Jews  were  being  dlaorimioated 
against.  -Jews  wishing  to  leave  are  being  di- 
vided according  to  their  educational  and  ta- 
tellectual  level,"  they  said  In  their  statement. 
■The  higher  the  lev»l.  the  more  dlfUctilt  It  Is 
to  get  penniaalon  to  get  a  vtaa." 

They  aaaerted  that  obatadea  to  Intellectu- 
als bad  been  atapped  up  lat^— discbarge 
from  work  after  applying  for  vlaaa,  the  threat 
of  prceeeution  for  laek  of  emptoymmt,  sod- 
den mUttary  oaU-upa  and  tba  danger  of  trials 
for  those  who  refnaed  to  serve,  dlaoonneetten 
of  telephones  and  interference  with  mail. 

Thaee  meaaures,  the  atatamant  aaaerted. 
came  at  the  aaaaa  ttaaa  aa  naw  preaawea 
against  non-Jawiah  dvU  righta  aettviata  bere 
and  tHals  of  liberals  in  CaadioaloTakla. 

Profaaaor  Lerieb.  wbo  waa  deaootad  since 
hla  unauecMsoful  applleatieai  for  aa  exit  visa 
last  llAxtii.  said  tbat  his  son.  Yavgaay,  a 
M-year-old  aatropbyslatat,  haa  taaeai  ordeied 
to  report  for  two  yeara'  military  aerrlee  de- 
spite chronic  phyaieal  dlaabtlttlaa  and  de- 
spite the  normal  exempticm  granted  to  sci- 
entists with  PhJl.'a. 

Beatdea  the  I^vicfaae,  thoee  who  endorsed 
the  atatamant  were  Dr.  David  S.  Aabel,  61,  a 
retired  chemlatry  pnrfeaacr  wbo  ^»ent  16 
yeara  in  Stallniak  prtaon  campa;  Prof. 
Alekaaudr  V.  Voronat.  41,  a  pbyalctst;  Fiof. 
Borla  a.  Mitlalieafm  94,  maM>aaiatlrilan-  llr. 
Vladimir  O.  Zaylaviky,  4S,  iae>ac»i1ar  bloio- 
glst;  Viktor  S.  Takhot.  28.  aoUd-state  physi- 
cist; Dmitri  K.  Simta.  24,  sociologist  formerly 
with  the  Institute  of  WWId  Boonomlcs  and 
Intematicmal  Relatlona;  Oregory  L.  Sveehla- 
aky.  32,  on  engineer  and  teacher,  and  Viktor 
B.  N<wd.  27,  a  film  director  wboae  recent 
movie,  "The  Debut."  won  crlUcal  acclaim. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  liONG? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  XOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPRBSBNTATIVBS 

Thursdav.  Autrust  17,  lf72 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 


Augwft  17,.  1972 

"Bam  Is  my  •»?"  A  vlfe  asks:  "Is  nqr 
"  Hsctb  Vietnam  Is  sftdlstl- 


BXTENSK»4S<» 

tlaja  Ufa:  a  Mtiari.  at  tba 


eallr  

gmoeide  on  owr  l.TfT 
ers  0*  war  aaid  thetr  families, 
HovlongT 


XBiaon* 


THE  NATIONAL  CQNaRESS  ON  THE 
WORD  OF  OOD 


HON.  HDCH  L  CARET 

or  naw  ToaK 
mr  THB  HOnSE  or  RKHUBBBITAxivki 

Thmndiv,  Auomst  17,  1972 
Mr.  CABBY  at  Nefw  Tost.  Mr.  Speak- 
er a  "Nattonal  Oongress  on  the  Word 
9l  QodT  wlU  be  held  at  the  National 
a«4iwi  at  tta  UnmaBiilate  Ooncepttm. 
WasUnston.  DC.  B<|itii>hw  S  to  7,  In. 
dndvv.  Hosts  for  this  far  reacldnc  effort 
tor  a  reoBwal  to  Qospei  preachto*  are 
tte  VS.  CathoUc  Conferenoe.  the  Ra- 
tianal  Coof  erence  at  CathoMo  Bldmis 
MkU  in  partionlar.  the  Archhldwp  o< 
Wmttngboa,  Patrick  Cardinal  O'Sogio, 

DO. 

I^ople  of  aP  fUtitn  are  InvHed.  and 
aoferal  Proteetant  dlgnatarles  will  par- 
lilf^^a  as  leaders  in  ttie  ooacurrent 
oonfereooes  on  vaiious  aspects  of  brlng- 
Ing  tt»  Woid  Hi  Ood  more  fiuttfnlly  to 
stt  peogdes.  In  these  ttnm  tt  is  cb> 
eoancfaw  that  oar  paeplo  are  gMnc  eai- 
dwee  of  a  gruwhig  diiUiei  to  study,  pro- 
dalffl.  porsoe  «nd  Ure  whait  God's  Word 
iDstniets  through  the  sacred  Sorlptorea. 

People  of  eveiy  faith,  or  of  none,  and 
particularly  clergymsn  and  young  peo- 
ple are  urged  to  take  advant&ce  of  this 
end-of-Bummer  omxntunity  to  attend 
one  of  the  sig^iiflcant  reUglous  events  of 
1972. 

I  inehide  tte  editorial  from  tte  cur- 
rent July-August  issue  of  t2ie  Priest 
magazine,  and  the  lead  article  to  whii^ 
tt  refers.  "rttOi  Oomee  TtRtn«h  Hear- 
ing. NsOoaal  Cooczeas  on  tte  Word  of 
Ood."  W  Robert  M.  Donihl.  in  tte  Rk- 
on.  Mr.  DoDlfai.  an  attorney  of  Upper 
Iftttbno,  Md.,  and  former  dhector  of 
tte  UJB.  CathoUc  Conferenoe  OZBce  of 
Pntaic  Inf  onnatloii.  and  Sditor  Jordan 
Avnann.  O.P,  speak  for  the  msgarine 
to  recall  the  clergy  to  a  renewal  of 
Qoqjel  preacfalnc. 

The  material  follows: 

FiuiAaT  PaiaBTi.T  Apostoiats 
(By  Jordan  *'""*""  OP.) 

It  la  likely  that  a  large  number  otf  prteata, 
eapaclaUy  thoae  ordained  many  years  ago, 
wan  puaOad  and  aomawhat  abocked  to  read 
la  the  JHene  on  the  Mtnlstrj/  and  Life  of 
Maata  that  "prtaeta,  aa  oo-wortaen  with 
Dkatr  Wattinpa.  bave  aa  tbatr  pmnary  daty  ttw 
ppDcteiutlan  oC  tka  Ckapal  oS  Ood  to  aU" 
(no.  4)  and  la  Papa  Paiul^  fcirffataai  atmm 
thait  "preachli;^  la  the  prlaaary  apostetate." 
Soma  prlaeta  may  even  have  latarpreted 
these  statemanta  aa  an  UnpUcU  downgrad- 
ing of  the  prleatly  ministry  at  the  aacra- 
laants  and.  in  parttoolar,  of  the  mmiatry  of 
ttw  Buehartat. 

DM  net  tba  OouneU  of  Ikant,  foUowing 


tiM  CatlaaUe  prlaattMod  in  twraa  of  tha  Bo- 
ebadat  and  tba  Maaa?  And  even  Vatican 
Oonnell  n  atated  that  the  Eocharlat  U  at 
«Bea  tlta  aouzce  and  the  summtt  of  the  Chrla- 


tha 
ctf  aroananoa  and  ilMafaea  tt 
aU  other  prlaaUy  nalnlatrlaa  and.  la- 
dead,  aU  the  other  aaoramanta.  Bat  tba 
praaahlng  ot  tha  Ooapal  has  prtraaey  la  tha 
wcrk  ot  evai^atlaatlon,  la  tba  apoatolata  ot 
tha  aalvaOoo  at  aoala.  ISuia.  when  Oltflat 
g^ve  hla  apoatias  thalr  mlaaton,  hla  manrtata 
to  them  waa  tbat  thay  aboald  jiaanh  tha 
Ooqpal  and  baptlae  thoa*  wbo  t>dlava.  Bat. 
Paul  aaka:  "How  abaU  thay  baUava  If  thay 
do  ZK>t  have  tha  CkMpal  pwianiiarl  to  thamT" 

11m  rawartilng  at  tba  Ooapat,  thaeafora, 
haa  tiM  pvtmai^  la  tba  prtastly  apoatolata 
pi'earhtng  unto  f alttt,  fatth  unto  baptlam, 
aad  baptlam  unto  reoapMaa  at  tlM  Su- 
otaarlBt.  TtM  Biirihartst  la  Uia  aiimmit  or  goal 
to  wlilah  avaagaHaaOoa  laada;  U  oaa  than 
baeoma  tba  aonroa  from  which  tha  prtaat 
faaUona  aad  dlraeta  tba  cauiaMan  ooaa* 
mtuuty.  B  la  not.  hpwaaar.  tba  aomea  of 
imtty  of  fatth  aa  aoma  naodam  inmaanlata 
would  have  ua  tblak.  WttUtb  dattvaa  from 
the  bearing  at  tha  good  nawa  of 
aa  prodalmad  by  tba  praanhar; 
haptlam.  aa  COirlat  taaigbt;  and 
tba  lavttatlon  to  tba  talSa  of  Um 

71m  aad  fact  la  that  today,  aa 
tbere  are  atffl  far  too  many  jalaata  who  do 
notprnerhtbaOeipel  Bvenaoaaawfappawach. 
are  not  preanhli^  tba  ffciapal  flaana  of  tham 
aia  the  most  vooal  la  attaaklag  what  tbay 
call  tba  Trtnrtantlm  concept  of  aoottlefaiaat. 
bnt  what  thay  opt  for  la  not  a  praaehar  of 
tba  Oo^Ml;  tbay  aaem  to  want  tba 
porary  prlaat  to  ba  a  «viiapnalte  of 
workar,  miUtant  damonatrator  i«alaat  aoot- 
ety^  evtis,  and  rhartamatte  laartar.  How.  tbaea 
have  bean  prtaats  and  avan  aalnta— In  tba 
Ctmrdx  who  waca  one  or  aU  of  thaaa  tblngi. 
bnt  thay  atwaya  acted  wtfbln  tha  noattait.  of 
Ooapal  tmrtiing  and  with  an  imnanny  aMl- 
tty  to  dlaoem  tha  aput  by  which  tb^  ware 
lad. 

Here  we  are  touching  on  a  narve  in  tba 
crlsia  of  priaaUy  ministry.  Wa  abould  hlam 
the  day  tbat  prlaata  began  to  apaak  out  and 
to  act  against  tha  moral  evils  of  madam  so- 
ciety. Wt  should  iwniilata  tbom  dadleatad 
polaata  who  are  alaoeraty  trying  to  adapt 
UMlr  jamrlilng  of  tba  Ooapal  to  toplas  aad 
proHcms  tbat  praoocupy  tba  iwlnds 
hearts  of -ttMlr  parl^ooan.  But  than  is 
a  thm  line  batwaen  pniarhlng  tba  Oaapal  In 
this  way  and  latfttng  onmalT  ba  ao 
whelmed  by  tba  dlSsaltlaa  and  avUa  cf 
em  aoetety  that  ana*a  pna«flilxig 
pnlpn-thmnplag  barangoa  tbat  doaa  nnthlng 
trat  reveal  tha  fmstratlaa  and  aagv  of  tha 
praaehar.  Meet  of  oar  paepJa  know  tba  paob- 
lema  aa  wM  at  batter  than  wa  da  and  par- 
hapa  laiare  axe  aoma  wbo  could  coma  f cclb 
with  better  poaalhla  aohitlona.  Bnt  what  tbqr 
want  to  hear  from  tSia  pirafhar  of  tha  Oaa' 
pel  la  an  application  of  ChTlst^ 
both  to  thetr  own  llrea  and  tha  Ufa  of  aoclaty 
at  large.  Tbay  may  ba  willing  to  listen  to  a 
prtaafa  vtowa  on  aoclal  proMama  In  a  dla- 
cnmkm  group  or  aoclal  gathering:  tbay  may 
listen  attentlvaiy  to  a  prtaaTa  pb]Ioao|ihlcal 
or  thecdoglcal  oplnlona;  but-wban  that  priest 
la  In  tba  palplt  aa  prodalaar  of  tha  Oaapal. 
tbay  aapaet  to  bear  him  apaafcae^tn  hla  o»wa 
naaaa,  bwt  ta  tba  name  of  Christ  aad  tha 
Church.  . 

It  la  praetleany  oi^ai  wbalmlag  to  mrtc  of 
the  ooaiTaraloii  and  ranawal  tbat  would  oucur 
if  aBow^ialaatatluwighoat  tba  Patted 
would  ocamdS  ISieBaaatvaa  tmawervtngly  to 
preach  tbm  Oeapai  fatthf  nUy  at  aU  tba  Sim- 
day  Maaaaa.  And  tf  yon  taod  to  OooM  thk^ 
than  |tKt  reaaambar  what  tba  Twalva  aceom- 
pUahed  by  jirtarlilTH  the  Good  Mewa  untU 
repentance  and  oonvetstoa. 


T^ftltiCLt    tSMAi     -  „ 

what  la  heard  ta  tba  word  t€ 
10:1S-1T;     IwaplratlHa     foe 

). 


^Vban  waa  t3w  last  ttma  you  . 
serann  ttas  nhangaH  yoar  UtaT  Or  wban 
waa  tha  laat  ttaaa  yon  puiarftiaH  a  aai  laaw  tba* 
cbaacad  Om  UvM  at  cMsamf 

Tba  HMtloaal  Hianinaa  on  tba  Ward  of 
Ood  haHevM  tba  ttvm  of  both  of  aa— yea 

md  n^aalf  m  a  bi -' — " 

Cor  tba  batter  by 

The _ —  _ 

iBg:  "Brown  Uaa*  aad  tba  Oaapal  la  _ 
fam"  (Mattbaw  mniy,  ie8»-in4|.  tto  ma. 
a  f  ormar  BuuUiatn  Baptist,  tbat 
tba    rtag   of    -aeapal  tratt^" 

tba  papnsls  baUeva  that  •»>•  > 

abeot  tba  tmtb— ta  tUB  eaaa  tta 

word  of  Ghad— wtaMi  rtags  traa  to  ttrnm  wbo 
aaak  tnxtti.  Oed  apolBi.  oaaa  laoutdsd.  tmt 
(aad  faaaalB  tha  rob)   too  amay 
interpreted.  Tba  reanlt:  cbaoa. 

Por  Protmtant  aqd-Ostbottej — 
rent  orMs  of  faKb  waa  paedic 
ertng  tba  nsAwa  of  man  hlsmeH.  Saab  tt  w 
la  tempted  to  praCar  Ida  ova '. 
ogy,  all  of  wbleb  makaa  far  a 
cooffietlag  opbimwa  la  aaary  . 

Bat  now,  tbanka  ba  to  Oed.  a  laaatml  la 
Ooapal  pceaeliUig  agipwaetiaa  AU  "wim  pao- 
fam  balM  la  Jaaaa  Otaiat-  ate  aommaaad 
to  bear  rndtad  wttaam  to  ttw  yumm  of  ttw 
word  of  Ood  a«MBat  tba  otrta  of  ISMb  as  tta 
Mattoaal  OoBvram  on  tba  WDcd  of  aad.  aap- 
teoatoar  S  to  7  at  tba  nattooid  Btaztaa  «f  tba 
nmnacalate  Ooacepttoa  la  waahlngtna  na- 
der  tba  aponaonhlp  of  tba  Oathrtio  naivar- 
atty  of  Anwrlca.  Ona  stieaijgy  fSals  thaa  it 

boama  blatocy  wban  tba  PM|da  of  Oad  raao- 
iwtaly  aad  joyfolly  tnm  ttair  fsem  away 
ficaa  tba  daikaam  toward  ^ba  ttgbt. 

Uw  Natlaanl  Ooavtam  on  tba  Word  (d  Ood 
la  paei^laaty  tlw  paovttm  of  paMwaa  and  att 
ptiicta.  B  H  tlw  direet  oatgrowtt  of  tte  lb- 


at  tba         _ 

of  lateb  to  tba 
X  have 
gM^  aad  a  qadekaalag  at  tba    . 
acBwUmM  wtthdteaay.  IB  tbat.  X  waadaaily 
iwtalcaM. 
Pope  Paul  qwaka  oftaa.  aad  alwags  wttb 
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Dkln.  ot  tbe  cunwnt  arWlM  of  fMth.  Both  p»- 
aaflauM  toA  iKftoaax  to*»y  oft«i  r«el  «m«i- 
lirtvM  uprao««d.  and  wmi  th»*  «tou»bUlj^ 

er-s  DlcMt.  bM  Imoobm  ao  •MNlaMl  by  r»o«at 
tr«nda  la  r*U«10B  m  to  d«vot«  major  Mtlol*" 
in  tbiM  ot  «■  naoi*  raontt  lamiM  to  the  atoer- 
ratlona  and  ehangM  irom  th*  old-tUna  re- 
ligion within  th«  Wortfl  Council  of  Churchea. 
MeanwbUa,  aaminaiy  jarofeaKJra  report  that 
the  youni  olartoa  aaamad  to  be  turned  off  by 
tbeolocloal  balr-aimtOng  but  turned  on  by 
scrtptunU  rtudlaa  ot  the  word  ot  God. 

In  ita  Decree  on  the  Mlnletry  and  Ufe  oX 
Prleeta  Vatican  U  atatee:  "The  People  of  God 
auda  Ita  unity  nrrt  of  aU  through  the  word 
of  the  Uvlng  Ood.  which  U  quite  prtqiecly 
•ouiht  from  the  Upe  of  prleata.  Since  no 
one  «u»  be  saved  who  haa  not  flrst  believed, 
prleata  aa  ooworkwra  with  their  bUhopa,  have 
a*  their  primary  duty  the  proclamation  of  the 
Ooapii  ot  God  to  aU.  In  thla  way  they  fulflU 
the  liOKl'a  ooHunand:  Oo  into  the  whole 
world  and  preach  the  goepel  to  every  crea- 
ture' (Mark  I6:l«).  Thua  they  eatabllah  and 
build  up  tha  Paopie  of  God"  (n.  4) . 

In  accHtl^'"  Suam.  Pope  Paul  writes: 
"Pnaohlnc  la  the  primary  apoetolate.  Our 
apoetoUta,  Venerable  Bzothera.  la  above  all 
tba  mlnlatry  of  the  word  of  Ood.  We  know 
tbla  wry  waU.  but  It  se«na  good  to  remind 
ouraalvaa  of  It  now,  so  aa  to  direot  our  paa- 
Kwai  aoUTltlaa  aright.  We  must  go  back  to 
the  BtuAy.  not  of  human  eloquence  or  hu- 
man rtaatorlc,  but  of  the  genuine  art  ot  the 
sacred  word." 

XbU  atnaa  on  Scripture  has  placed  new 
and  to  soma  extant  unfamiliar  demands  on 
the  pariah  prlsat,  whom  one  priest  staff  co- 
ordinator at  the  Hatlcmal  Congreaa  on  the 
Word  at  God  oaila  "the  ultimate  executor 
of   the  Chureh'B  pastoral   directives."    And 
Father  John   Burke.   OJ* ,   who   heads   tbe 
IssUtut*  for  Paatoral  communication  and 
UtxUBleal  Calabratlon.  says:  "Within  a  few 
brief  yaaia  the  pariah  prlaat  haa  been  called 
upon  to  piaach  mainly  on  Soriptuie;  at  the 
g^^nfw  tima  It  haa  been  simply  aaaumed  that 
he  has  the  Intimate  famlUarlty  with  a  wide 
range   at  texta  naoeaaary   to  preach   effec- 
tively." _.  ^     , 
All    priests    were    eiq)oeed    to    scriptural 
studlaa  In  the  aeminary,  nevertheless  It  re- 
^»in«  dilBcult  to  arrive  at  the  mawnlng  at 
the  varloua  paaaagaa  and  to  traudate  tba 
myatertee  revealwl  in  them  Into  tanna  rele- 
vant to  the  UTaa  of  modem  congregatloiia. 
Praachars.  dtaoouracad  with  their  efforts  to 
maatar  Scrlptuia.  somattmaa  subatltuta  pay- 
T.),<Tj«gi«>i,  sodal.  moral  and  pollttoal  tbaorlea 
for  scriptural  trutha.  merely  aooommodating 
MMIr^  quotetiOBa  to  glva  verbal  supfMrt  to 
thalr  pncomoelvad  idaaa— eome  valid,  noma 
not— regarding  taauaa. 

■mia  kind  (^  pbHaeophioal  preaching  doee 
not  build  a  oomnxuiilty  of  baUavera  who,  In 
spita  at  their  dlflloultlaa,  have  a  baaloaUy 
optlmtstla  outlook  baeauae  of  trust  In  the 
lovlns  power  ot  our  heavwily  Father.  On  the 
eootnry.  pawing  off  tba«dagleal  oplnfcm 
for  lavealed  truth  can  be  dlvlatve. 

Fota&ttal  raaulta  at  pbUoaophical  preach- 
ing, Bubatttutad  for  tbe  divteely  lnq>ired 
liturgieal  asnaon  on  the  word  ot  Ood,  in- 
clude tactlaoaUjm  within  aongrsgatkms; 
I  iiiMlwiiiiafcai  atfettudaa  are  mistaken  for 
aaal:  people  begin  to  drift  away  tram  regular 
wonliip.  dlaeauraaad  baoauaa  tbay  bear  noth- 
ing from  tba  pnlpit  thary  aia  no*  already 
tamiliar  with  from  books,  magatrtnae.  nawa- 
ptkomtm  and  trtevlatcn.  Tba  "xalaTant"  haa 
becooM  imlBvant  to  their  deepest  longings 
for  pereonal  meaning  and  fulfillment. 

Tbe  liturglaal  sennon  la  not  an  ornament 
or  enhancement.  It  Is  Intrlnlse  to  the  entire 
divine  plan  at  salvatlcm  to  men  of  all  ages. 
It  la  an  Integral  element  In  the  dynamic 
manlfaatatlon  of  Christ  In  salvation  history. 
The  liturgloal  sermon  is  itself  a  saving  event 
m  that  history.  It  reveals  Jesus  and  makes 
his  sacramental  actions  show  meaning  (or 
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hU  worsh^Mis.  It  enables  the  People  of  God 
to  peraalve  the  mystery  wbteh  the  liturgy 
makes  praasnt  and  it  thereby  takea  Its  place 
with  Sertpture.  the  Church  and  the  aaora- 
menta  aa  part  ot  the  unfolding  of  the  plan 
of  God  ftar  the  salvation  of  men. 

As  integral  to  the  liturgy,  the  liturgical 
sermon  also  partakea  of  Its  oharacteriaUcs.  It. 
too.  Is  an  exercise  ot  the  priestly  activity  of 
Christ  and  is  both  an  act  of  worship  and 
B&nctlfioation  of  men.  Preaching  within  the 
liturgy  follows  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
Church  as  the  Image  of  Christ,  who  both 
reveals   and   makes  holy,   preaches   and   re- 
deems. ^,  ^ 
(I  apologize  for  parts  of  this  article  which 
are  outside  the  authoritative  competence  of 
a  layman  and  may  well  sound  too  dogmatic. 
The  extent  to  which  the  sermon  has  been 
diverted  from  Scrtptiire  has  been  somewhat 
trying  to  me,  to  put  it  mildly.  Recently  I 
witnessed  the  concelebratlon  of  the  liturgy 
of  the  Buchartst  for  a  national  Catholic  or- 
ganization   composed    primarily    of    priests, 
religious  women  and  brothers,  none  of  whom 
voiced  protest  over  the  movie  and  soundtrack 
disturbances   deliberately    thrustliig    audlo- 
vlusal  shock  Into  the  oongregaton  composed 
of  more  than  a  thousand  persons.  The  film 
and  sound  were  used  to  accent  the  homUy 
on  the  theology  of  liberation.  Though  I  re- 
celv«l  the  Bucharlst  at  this  Mass.  I  did  .';o 
with  a  sad  and  tired  feeling.  This  may  prove 
nothing  but  my  lack  of  preparation,  but  the 
need  for  such  activity  at  Mass  in  lieu  of 
preaching  on  the  word  of  God  has  not  been 
explained  to  me  satsfactorlly.) 

The  liturgical  sermon  Is  not  part  of  a  sys- 
tematic approach  to  solving  problems  of  Ufe- 
situationa.  It,  especially  the  Bucharlstlc 
homily,  has  as  its  primary  task  the  ex- 
pounding of  the  mystery  of  Christ  as  that 
taystery  Is  revealed  In  Scripture  and  cele- 
brated in  the  liturgy.  At  the  same  time,  like 
aU  instructions  of  the  faithfiU.  It  must  take 
Into  account  their  age.  condition,  way  of  life 
and  standard  of  religious  culture.  In  other 
wQidB,  the  sermon  on  the  word  of  God  miist 
be  immediately  directed  to  the  audience  of 
the  assembly  and  perfectly  adapted  to  their 

Uvea.  ^     ^ 

The  bishops  and  other  priests  who  nave 
cooperated  to  make  the  National  Congreea  a 
possibility  are  too  numerous  to  be  mentioned 
individually.  Through  their  efforts,  there 
has  been  a  remarkable  response  by  way  of 
manpower  and  financial  contributions.  In 
no  instance  has  there  been  a  refusal  to  give 
help  when  It  has  been  asked.  Credit  must 
be  given  to  the  Serran  Clubs  of  the  United 
States  for  primary  financial  backing  of  the 

CongzeB. 

One  of  the  founders  of  the  Congress,  Arch- 
bishop Hf^""^"  of  New  Orleans,  comments 
on  the  phrase  "primary  duty"  in  the  Decree 
on  Priestly  Life  and  Minittry:  "There  Is  no 
quaUflcatton  about  the  primacy  of  this  duty. 
In  fact,  one  can  hardly  Imagine  the  choice 
of  aaotber  phrase  when  we  recall  the  blunt 
oommaod  of  Christ:  'Go  into  the  whole  world 
and  pxeaoh  the  Boqpel  to  every  creature' 
(Mark  18:18).  The  simplicity  of  the  com- 
mand doea  not  mean  that  the  task  is  simple. 
We  live  in  an  age  of  competing  communica- 
tion systems.  To  proclaim  effectively  the 
word  of  God.  we  need  specialization  and 
thorough  training. 

Above  aU,  we  need  the  inspiration  of  the 
Spirit  so  that  the  authenticity  and  power 
of  the  word  as  uttered  by  us  will  command 
acceptance.  Our  best  efforts  are  required  to 
fill  the  hunger  today  for  the  word  of  Ood. 
■very  poU  of  the  People  of  God  attests  to 
this  fact.  To  secure  an  enthuslasUc  hearing 
from  any  gathering  of  the  People  of  God,  a 
prleat  need  only  say  that  he  believes  deeply 
In  Improving  the  quaUty  of  his  sermons.  The 
response  Ifl  always  immediate  and  enthusias- 
tic. The  Congress  on  the  Word  of  God  is  es- 
sential at  this  time  and  in  this  country  for 
the  advance  of  the  kingdom  of  God." 
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In  addition  to  ooneurrent  ooafMvDoaB  on 
a  variety  of  topics  xelatsd  to  prwoiiinc.  the 
NaUonal  Oongreaa  wiU  also  teatuia  tha  fol- 
lowing aa  homlllsts  at  tba  Buehartstle  liturgy 
or  aa  pzlnotpal  spaakaia  during  the  day  of 
the  Congreaa;  Arohblabop  Timothy  Mannrng 
of  Los  Angeles;  Archbishop  Pulton  J.  Sheen; 
Pather  Hamahas  Ahem,  C.F.:  Father  Bugene 
Maly  of  Cincinnati;  and  Bishop  John  Qulnn 
of  Oklahoma  City. 

The  crisis  of  faith  is  not  simply  an  aca- 
demic problem  that  can  be  reaolved  by  en- 
lightened dlseuaston.  It  Is  a  way  of  life  that 
has  been  revealed.  It  U  no  longer  a  worid  or 
a  Church  in  which  the  preacher  can  assume 
belief  In  the  revealed  Jesus;  rather.  It  Is  hte 
sacred  task  to  beget  that  b^ef  through  his 
proclamation  of  the  Gospel  to  aU. 

It  Is  the  purpose  of  the  National  Con- 
gress to  give  members  of  the  hierarchy,  lead- 
ing theologians,  Sertpture  scholars,  religious 
educators  and  all  the  people  of  God  an  op- 
portunity to  come  together  to  witness  the 
power  of  the  Word  of  God  to  resolve  the  crisis 
of  faith.  The  Congress  Itself  wUl  be  an  act 
of  celebration  in  whi<di  those  participating  In 
the  various  liturgical  osremoniea  will  pro- 
claim that  the  preaching  of  the  word  is  the 
primary  soturee  for  priestly  formation,  liturgi- 
cal renewal  and  religious  education. 

If  on  a  national  level  a  resurgence  of  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  can  be  generated 
about  the  preacher's  mission  in  the  Church 
today,  an  Integral  step  vrtU  have  been  taken 
toward  the  revltallaatlon  of  the  ChrlsUan 
community.  And  for  both  priests  and  laymen 
It  wlU  make  the  Sunday  semaon  a  renewed 
source  of  growth  for  our  spiritual  life. 

The  deposit  of  faith  doee  not  lie  in  a  box 
to  be  ojiened  or  doeed.  What  exists  Is  a 
living  quality  of  soul.  T*ie  only  place  In  the 
Church  where  the  faith  Uvea  U  In  the  hearts 
of  believers.  The  National  Congress  is  an  act 
of  faith  that  God's  word  has  power  for  all 
of  us. 


THE  DEATHS  OP  24  SOVIET  JEWS  IN 
19S2  AND  ITS  CONTEMPORARY 
SIGNIFICANCE 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  NSW  ToaK 
IN   THE  HOUSB  OP  BBPBB8KNTATIVBS 

'  Thursday.  Augutt  17,  1972 
Mr.  PEYSER.  WQ".  fihjeaker,  20  years 
ago,  24  of  the  most  outBtancUng  repre- 
sentatives of  Soviet  Jewry  were  executed 
in  the  basement  of  Moscow's  notorious 
Lubianka  Prison,  "niey  had  been  found 
guilty  of  being,  "Miemles  of  the  U,8,SJl.. 
agents  of  American  imperialism,  bour- 
geois nationalist  Zionists,  and  rebels  who 
sought  by  armed  rebellion  to  separate 
the  Crimea  from  the  Soviet  Uhion  and 
to  establish  their  own  Jewish  bourgeois, 
nationalist,  Zionist  r«mblic  there."  TW* 
was  the  fate  of  the  leaders  of  the  Jewish 
Anti-Pascist  Committee  which  had  been 
organized  in  1942  by  the  Soviet  Oovem- 
ment  to  mobilize  Soviet  Jewry  against 
the  threat  of  Nazi  Germany.  Thdr  exe- 
cution was  the  culmination  of  Stalin's 
5-year  campaign  to  eradicate  "rootless 
cosmopolitanism"  from  Soviet  society. 

On  Tuesday.  August  15.  1972.  a  me- 
morial meeting  for  these  martyrs  was 
held  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  meeting  was  not  only  to  re- 
member the  slain  Jews,  but  also  to  focus 
attention  on  the  plight  of  Soviet  Jews 

today. 

I  include  the  following  address,  given 
at  the  memorial  by  Dr.  Isaac  Pranck, 


August  18,  1972 
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executive  vice  president  of  the  Jewish 
Commrailty  Council  of  Greater  Wash- 
ington: 

Soviet  Jxwbt's  Baxnos   10B3-'7a 

Congressman  Peyser,  Other  Members  of  the 
Congress,  Ladiea  and  Oentlemen:  Two  dec- 
ades have  passed  sioee  8taliB%  monstrous 
act  on  August  12,  1062,  a  date  which  lives  In 
infamy.  On  that  date,  in  the  dark  of  night. 
!■  tbe  subterraaaan  oellars  ot  Hosoow's  no- 
torious Uublank*  prlaon,  the  buUets  fired 
by  tbe  exacuUcours  In  ttte  empkiy  of  StaUn, 
extinguished  one  by  one  24  of  the  leading 
luminaries  In  the  firmament  of  Jewish  cul- 
tural lUe  and  artistic  creativity  In  the  USSR. 
Mets,  ooveltota,  uasayiits.  •etcra  In  the  Mos- 
eow  Yiddish  State  TUsatre.  youne,  middle 
agsd,  and  otd.  There  beloved  medium  of 
misriMlrn  was  tha  warm,  eolertvi  folk-ian- 
goage,  tbe  TIddiBh  langoage.  Tbstr  burning 
4lHtre  waa  to  lasap  altva  tbe  flame  of  tbe 
jewlsb  spirit  whltb  Stalin  wanted  to  snuS 
out,  and  to  contribute  to  tbe  cultural  and 
artistic  creativity  of  the  nuiases  of  Jews  who 
hsd  survived  the  Nazi  Holocaust.  This  was 
tlMtr  crtoie;  for  this  w«i«  tbeee  34  gentle 
glsiits  of  tbe  ^3brtt  felled  by  tbe  bnUets  of 
the  Soviet  tyrant. 

Tbe  epic  poet.  I>ereta  Uarklsh;  the  smsl- 
tlve  novelist,  David  Bargetaon;  the  distin- 
guished actor,  Blnyamln  Zuskln;  the  gentle 
lyricist,  David  Hofshteyn;  the  benign  writer 
of  poems  and  stories  for  children.  Lelb  Kvlt- 
b>;  the  proud  and  powerful  poet.  Itaik  Feffer; 
Shmuel  Pereov,  Itslk  Nusinov,  Solomon  Lo- 
SDVsky,  KUahu  Spirak.  and  osi  and  on  this 
eatalogtie  of  diaiiolk:  dsatb  continues.  Par. 
the  34  who  were  murdered  on  that  nigiu  ta 
August  of  1SS3  were  not  the  only  victlaw. 
They  were  only  a  part  of  the  Jewish  arls- 
toeraey  of  the  intelleet  whom  StaUn  liqui- 
dated. One  hlstorisui  estls^tee  that  a  total 
c(  4S1  outstaodtaig  8ovle>t  Jswlsli  artats  and 
writers  were  amsted  and  exiled  to  Slbertaa 
labor  camps  during  this  period :  SI7  YldMah 
writers  and  poata,  108  Yiddish  aotors.  «T 
painters  and  sculptors,  and  19  musicians. 
Most  of  them  perished  tn  the  Soviet  labor 
caoipB.  TiM  first  victtm  in  tills  exalted  as- 
sembly was  Shlonao  Mlktioels  the  g^reat  actor 
of  tbe  Tlddteta  stsige,  who  was  brutally  beaten 
to  death  and  then  ttch  over  by  a  truck  In 
Minsk,  on  January  18.  IMSc  and  parts  of 
Peretz  Marklsh's  courageous  poem  on 
ICIkhoelB'  death  win  be  read  later  In  our  pro- 
gram today. 

Two  deesKiea  have  passed  since  the  execu- 
tlOBS  of  Augmt  IS,  IMS.  But  we  here  mourn 
and  cry  out  against  tlie  death  not  only  of 
M.  or  of  481  piecltnis  persona  wboae  lives 
were  brutaUy  takes  be<»\ise  they  were  ex- 
poDenta  o«  Jewish  culture.  We  mourn  here 


today,  and  protest  against,  the  brutal  annlhl- 
latton  ot  limiai  oadtui*  itaatf  la  tlaa  Sewist 
Untas,  by  Stalta  sad  Ms  ■■■■lira. 

Por  across  tbU  span  al  years,  aaross  this 
brld0»  of  ysao,  «•  have  wltnsssirt  a  f otved 
mnrfti  ot  dsath  of  th*  oultui*  of  a  peopte. 
Acroas  thia  bridge  of  years,  from  Stalin's 
first  days  to  this  vary  day.  driven  by  the 
whlpa  of  tbe  Soviet  Secret  PoUoe;  by  tba  ter- 
ror ot  arrests,  phony  trials  aod  laapriaoa- 
ment;  by  the  wbiM>ad  up  hysteria  in  tbe 
Soviet  press;  by  govariuBent  approved  anti- 
semltlc  books  Ilka  Xlchko's  notorious  "Ju- 
daism without  emhaUUhaaent";  by  official 
threats  and  Intlmldatlana — driven,  I  say,  toy 
these  diahollcaUy  ralonlatari  metborta  a 
forced  march  to  rtaatb  has  takea  plaoa. 

Across  this  bridge  of  time  the  Soviet  re- 
gime has  driven  to  death  and  annihilation 
all  but  the  remaining  miserable  68  Syna- 
gogues In  the  uaaB;  all  Jaalali  schools — In 
Yiddish,  Hebrew,  or  Russian;  all  Jewish 
newspapers;  aB  Jewish  libraries;  all  Jewish 
pmbllsatlans  aHoept  fbr  a  amaU  montbly;  all 
Jewtab  tbeatres;  aU  Jawtsb  aacamatty  insa- 
tutlons;  all  production  of  Jswlab  rttual  o^ 
jects;  all  firlnting  of  the  Hebrew  Bible;  all 
printing  of  the  Hebrew  Prayer  Book  (except 
for  lOXMO  ia  1888).  Mo  ottwr  religious  or 
nationality  group  in  the  Soviet  Union  baa 
been  subjected  to  this  systematic  cultural 
daetrtMOott.  So  lar  aa  one  oosld  dlaoeni,  tb\a 
Soviet  poUey  and  piaetica  left  tinae  Tntltlnr 
Soviet  Jewa  spiritually  and  OHltazaUy  dMO- 
late:  bereft  of  poets,  writers, 
ers,  artists.  Rabbis; — three  mllllcm  Jews  si- 
lenced after  mjaiiy  fowr  decwdae  without  any 
Jewish  aduoatloa,  vletiaia  of  esfcrced  as- 
similation, and  on  their  way  to  oblivion  as 

Ttila  was  ataUa'a  plan,  and  bia  saooeaaaaa 
continued  its  axecutloo.  No  xle-StailniaatlaK 
In  Soviet  Jewish  policy  followed  Stalin'a 
death.  It  appeared  that  tbe  forced  march  of 
death  for  Soviet  Jewiy  was  irreversible,  and 
that  In  this  Stalin  would  suooeed  e«««  after 
his  death. 

But  they  were  mtstakeo.  They  did  not 
count  on  the  deatUeas,  Indomitable  Jew- 
ish spirit  that  continued  glawlng  undar  the 
surface,  and  erupted  into  a  Jlame  of  f reedoas 
tn  tbe  past  three  years.  Secretly,  at  serious 
parU  to  tbetr  safety,  Jews  oontlnned  to  sttuSy 
TMdtsta;  to  olrcalaite  saeretly 
sMt  books;  to  listen  to  tasoad- 
it  Jawiak  Ufe  is  tlM  ttmmtom  at 
Israel  and  the  United  States;  and  to  umtMsa 
the  hope  of  liberation  that  would  enable 
them  to  Join  their  fellow  Jews  in  the  Holy 


to  emigrate  to  Israel  where  they  could  live 
ftosair  aa  Mma.  Ttrnf  sypiHd  tor  aatt  \ 
ThysrtlalMtbaaMBsaoCflwlti 

toa  at  Srttiom  snil  Mt  ttisas  ot  to  the  free 
world.  Tlte  Bovist  regtma  ramonrtsrt  la  a 
cruai  but  puHlad Xaablon.  Tbatf  tdsd  tosup- 
preaa  tltls  Jawtih  XiOMration  mutisut.  In 
ivn  tbsT  bagaa  a  aartas  c<  ptany  trlaki  otf 
actlvUt  leaders  smmmc  tbe  Mw«  aeairtag 
liberation,  and  orar  80  ct  tbem  are  languish- 
ing m  Soviet  prisons  today.  VladlailiLlIarkiaa 
at  Sverdlovak,  wbo  wm  ssDtwacad  to  •  yaaea 
in  prison  on  tnaopad  c^  ebar^s  only  last 
week,  is  the  lataat  among  tbasa  vtetina 
wlioae  sole  crlBie  la  tbstr  dastn  to  etntgrate 

tolKWSl. 

Bo*  tbla  fwidswa  mwveaaant  ot  ttaa  8ovtst 
J««n  oaaxM*  be  sttBad.  In  ^tt*  at  terror 
and  Intimidation,  eloaa  to  100.000 
Jmm  taM*  apiMiil  tor  scit  psBiAta.  a*  < 
peril  to  fYiimsslvaa  and  tb 
Soviet  govwnmant  has  h<d  toraUKtti  winasil 
door  policy  and  permits  a  limited  number  of 
Jews  to  leave  <«r  ivaal.  In  iw^ponaa  to  Soviet 
ilswlsh  aeUvisaa,  and  la  m^mbss  to  our 
protests.  And  so.  tba  maccb  Across  tbm  bridge 
of  time  has  not  tnmad  oat  to  ba  what  Stalin 
wanted.  nssMly,  an  InavsrMMa  waanb  of 
daatb.  Ibe  dJraetlan  ot  this  BMcab  Aw  tasan 
reversed.  And  acroas  tbla  brldaa  at  years 
tbcra  has  tppsarad  a  oaw  tmaSti,  a  laarch 
of  renaiassaioe.  of  lertval;  a  TmUniialliiii  by 
Soviet  Jews  ot  tbetr  JswHkiMss,  asM  an  ta- 
siai^  iiliM Sling  tnalsfsi  baCosa  tbe 
of  the  w«(M  tlia*  tbsr  vast  to 
live  as  Jews,  sad  Ifta*  tammi  IMs^aad  tfas^ 
want  tba  right  to  smlgrats  «o  Diaal.  a  right 
guasantaad  by  oirlllasd 
tional  coTsoaaSa. 

Their  struggle  goee  on 
are  joining  tba  SBSRb  taek  to 


by  tba 

and  often  unMidurabla,  from  prison  aen- 
tencee.  to  continuous  bsiaasinsiit,  to  loss  ot 
Jobs  and*  U8»  asar  aislltiHI— ,  llik  is  wbat 
the  widow  and  son  of  tba  pas*  Pasats 
IdskSah  are  endnrtrc  now,  and  tba  Sovleu 
wtll  ne*  let  thsmgo. 

We   bare,  today,   lueellug   tn  tba  saued 
of  Psrida  atartcbfti  and  tba  others 

on  August  12,  1982.  we  wtH  oesMitama  ta 
protest,  to  appeal  to  tbe  oonadsnee  of  tiie 
world,  and  we  will  oonttQQa  to  «*— »»»**^  ot 
the  Soviet  OalaK:  fTaa  tba  priaonars,  re- 
move  the   oiistaolea,   step   tba   terror   and 


And  then  It  aU  broke  out  into  the  open. 
We  lassa  psotested.  and  Savtat  Jewa  aieted 
pubiiely.  Tbey  began  to  rinnsHS  tbelr  right 


ba  aeuBtted 
freely,  as  a  fMa 


SENATE— Fridoir,  August  18, 1972 


Ttie  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  vma 
oJled  to  order  hy  Hon.  Jobh  V.  Tuknet, 
a  Senator  from  tbe  State  of  California. 


Htan 


Tlie  C^HHrialn,  the  Rewerend  Edward 
L.  R  ason,  DJD..  offered  the  foDowing 
prayer: 

O  Grod  of  this  day  and  of  all  history, 
come  to  us  tn  this  quiet  of  the  morning 
hour  with  a  fresh  awareness  of  lliy  pres- 
ence. GKnde  us  through  the  duties  of  this 
day  with  Joyous  hearts  and  confldtant 
spirits.  Be  ever  amongst  us  as  the  unseen 
reality  to  guide,  strengthen,  and  uplift  all 
who  serve  to  this  place.  Be  with  us  when 
we  separate.  Otre  jcmueyliig  mercies  to 
all  who  toaveL  Chit  oi  tbe  oombig  con- 
tests forge  a  new  aod  better  naUon  where 
the  things  that  are  unseen  and  eternal 
transcend  the  things  which  are  seen  and 


temporaL  Lead  us  in  paths  of  righteous- 
neas  for  Thy  name's  sake  and  toing  us  at 
last  to  the  haven  al  Thy  peace. 

We  pray  in  that  name  which  Is  aboive 
every  name.  Amen. 


fbmla,  to  perfotm  tbe  duties  of  tbe  Chair 
liming  my  absence. 

Jams  O.  EaanaMB, 


Mr.  TUNNKY  thereupon  took  the  chair 
as  Actlztg  President  pro  taatjxaa. 


APPOINTMENT   OF   ACTING   PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMFCfflX: 

TtiB  PRESnXNG  OOfFlCBB..  Ttm  clerk 
will  please  read  a  ooaunuuleatloD  to  the 
Senate  from  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Eastland)  . 

ITie  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
following  letter: 

vs.   SXWATX, 

Pkebidxitt  mo  tdipoxjc. 
WaaMnffton,  D.C.,  Augittt  18,  1972. 
To  tae  Semmte: 

BelBc  teo^Mvarily  abaetrt  from  tlie  Senate 

on  official  duties,   I   appoint   Hon.  John  V. 
TtTNNET.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Call- 


T^B  JOUUMAL 


Mr.  MAMSFIEUX  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonssat  thai  ttaa  leading  otf 
the  Journal  €l  Q»  prwaeiinaH  of  Ttana- 
day,  AugiMi  17,  1OT«.  be  dlspmed  with. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


EXECimVS  SKSHIOM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 


i 

V 


29018 

Into  eMCUtive  senton  to  consider  nomi- 
nataaOM  on  the  Bxeeuttve  Calendar. 

Thera  belnff  no  objection,  the  Sctiate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive bustness.  __,_^^  .„„ 

The  ACrma  president  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 
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DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  COURT  OP 
APPEALS 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  nomination  oJ  Stanley  3.  Harris. 
of  Maryland,  to  be  Associate  Judge  of 
the  Dtotrict  of  Columbia  Court  of  Ap- 
peals. 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  confirmed. 


SUPERIOR  COURT  OP  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

The  second  aaidBtant  legislative  clerk 
read  the  p>t»w«n*tinn  of  H.  Carl  Moultrie, 
of  the  Dtotrict  of  Cohimbia,  to  be  «i 
Associate  JUdse,  Superior  Court  of  the 
District  of  OtAvaabiA. 

The  ACrmO  PBBSIDKNT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  Without  abjection,  the  nomination 
is  considered  and  oonlhrmed.     ^    ^  ,     . 

Mr  MAHSFIBLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaninuMU  cooaent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  these  nominations. 

The  ACntfQ  PHB8IDKNT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ered.  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enmcted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejrresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for 
the  purposes  at  section  203(a)(1)  and  204 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act. 
Beynaldo  Canlas  Baecher  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  be  the  natural-bom  alien  son 
of  Donald  Leslie  Baecher,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States.  The  natural  parent,  brother, 
or  sister  of  the  said  Reynaldo  Canlas 
Baeoher,  by  virtue  of  such  relationship,  shaU 
not  be  accorded  any  right,  privilege,  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  Nation- 
ality Act.  

ANTONIO  BENAVIDES 

The  bill  <H.R.  23»4>  for  the  relief  of 
Antonio  Benavldes.  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MRS.  CONCEPCION  GARCIA 
BALAURO 

The  bill  tHJl.  2703)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Concepdon  Oarcla  Balauro.  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MARIA  ROSA  MARTINS 

The  bill  <HJl.  5158)  for  the  relief  of 
Maria  Rosa  Martins,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


LBQiaLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr  MANSPIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resume  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motUn  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  raeumed  the  consid«ration  of  leg- 
islative businees. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
,inft«i««««M  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  calen- 
dar  v*g«""<nf  with  Calendar  No.  1001. 

•nie  ACTWO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  UNTTBD  STATES 
CODE  WITH  RESPECT  TO  FINAL- 
ITY OF  SETTLEMENTS 

The  bill  <HJl.  5814)  to  amend  section 
2736  of  tttie  10,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  for  the  finality  of  setUement  ef- 
fected under  sections  2733.  2734.  2734a. 
2734b,  or  2737.  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 


KYONG  OK  GOODWIN   (NEE  WON) 

The  bill  (HJl.  9256)  for  the  relief  of 
Kyong  Ok  Gtoodwin  <nee  Won)  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


MARY  DAN06  NAYAK 

The  bill  (S.  2816)  for  the  relief  of 
Mary  Danoe  Nayak.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
foUows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
Ameriem  in  CongreaM  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purpoMS  of  swstlon  301(a)(7)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Battonailty  Act.  Mary 
Danos  Kayak  sbaJl  he  heid  and  considered 
to  h»v«  hmn  pliyaloaUy  prewnt  in  the 
UnltMl  States  prior  to  May  10,  1971,  for  a 
period  of  ten  years,  ttre  of  which  were  after 
attaining  tbe  age  of  fourteen  years. 


WILMA  BUSTO  KOCH 

The  bill  (HJl.  10713)  for  the  relief  of 
Wilma  Busto  Koch  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


REYNALDO  CANLAS  BAECHER 
The  bill  (S.  3836)   for  the  relief  of 
Reynaldo  Canlas  Baecher.  was  ooiudd- 


GERALD  VINCENT  BULL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3683)  for  the  relief  of  Gerald 
Vincent  Bull  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  the  periods  of  time 
Oerald  Vincent  Bull  has  resided  In  the 
United  States  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  318  of  the  said  act. 


NAOYO  CAMPBELL 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  173)  for  the  rtUet  of  Naoyo 
Campbell  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert: 

That,  In  tbe  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act,  Mrs.  Naoyo 
Campbell,  tbe  widow  of  a  citizen  of  tbe 
United  States.  stiaU  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  within  ttie  purview  o<  section  301(b) 
of  that  Act  and  the  provisions  of  section  204 
of  such  Act  shall  not  be  ai^Ucable  In  this 
case. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  tltie  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrt.  Naoyo  Camp- 
bell."   

RENATO  M.  DIOQXnNO 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  3262)  for  the  xttati  of  Rcoato  M. 
Dioquino  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments  on  page  1,  line  6,  after  the 
word  "of",  where  it  appears  the  first 
time,  strike  out  "the  date  of  the  oiact- 
ment  of  this  Act"  and  inaert  "January  6. 
19«5,":  and,  on  pace  2.  after  line  4,  in- 
sert a  new  section,  as  follows; 

Sk.  2.  Tbe  periods  of  time  Benato  M.  Dio- 
quino has  resided  In  Um  ITnited  Stotee  aince 
January  6.  196S.  sbaU  be  b»kd  and  oonsldeied 
to  meet  tbe  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  sectlooi  316  of  the  said  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SemUe  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  tbe  Immigration  and  NatlonaUty 
Act.  Renato  M.  Dioquino  sfaaU  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  UwfuUy  admitted 
to  the  United  States  for  permanent  residence 
as  of  January  6.  196»,  upcoi  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fee.  Upon  the  granting  ot  per- 
manent restdenre  to  sucb  alien  as  proirlded 
for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  ot  State  shall 
instruct  the  proper  ofScer  to  reduce  by  one 
number,  during  the  cxirrent  fiscal  year  or  the 
fiscal  year  next  foUowlng,  the  total  number 
of  immigrant  visas  and  oondltlooal  entries 
which  are  avaUable  to  natives  of  tbe  coun- 
try of  tbe  alien's  blPtb  under  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (8)  of  section  208(a)  erf  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act. 

S«c.  2.  The  periods  of  time  Renato  M.  Dio- 
quino has  reeided  in  tbe  United  SUtes  since 
January  6,  1965.  sbaU  be  held  and  considered 
to  meet  the  residence  and  physical  presence 
requirements  of  section  316  of  the  said  Act. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


PUBLIC   HEALTH  SERVICE   ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

•nie  S«3ate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  <B.  3858)  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
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Service  Act  to  Improve  the  program  of 
medleal  assistance  to  areas  with  health 
Bianpower  shortages,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses which  had  been  repeated  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
^th  an  amcodment  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That  this  Aet  may  be  cited  as  Uie  "Emer- 
gency Health  personnel  Act  Amendments  of 

1973". 

8«c.  2.  (a)  Sectl<»  329(a)  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Sk.  329.  (a)  There  Is  established,  within 
the  Service,  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps  (hereinafter  In  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  'Corps')  which  shall  consist  of  those 
officers  of  the  Regular  and  Reserve  Corps  of 
tbe  Service  and  such  other  personnel  as  the 
Secretary  may  designate  and  which  shall  be 
utilized  by  tbe  Secretary  to  Improve  the 
delivery  of  health  care  and  services  to  per- 
sons residing  in  areas  which  have  critical 
bealth  manpower  shortages." 

(b)  Section  329(b)  of  sucb  Act  Is  amended 
toreadaafoUows: 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  shaU  (A)  designate 
thoee  areas  which  he  determines  have  critical 
health  manpower  shortages,  (B)  conduct  in- 
formation programs  in  such  areas  as  may 
be  neoeesary  to  Inform  the  public  and  pri- 
vate health  entitles  serving  thoee  areas  of 
the  benefits  available  under  this  Act  and  to 
encourage  their  e^apUcatlon  for  such  benefits, 
sBtl  (C)  assist  such  entitles  to  apply  for  the 
•ss^nment  of  Corps  personnel  and  other 
benefits  authorized  under  this  Act. 

"(8)  (A)  Upon  request  of  a  State  or  local 
health  agency,  or  any  public  or  nonpn^t 
private  health  entity  In  an  area  designated 
by  the  Secretary  under  paragraph  (1)(A), 
and  upon  certification  to  the  Secretary  by 
the  State  and  the  district  medical  societies 
(or  dental  societies,  or  other  appropriate 
health  societies  as  the  case  may  be)  for  that 
srea,  and  by  the  local  government  for  that 
area,  that  such  health  personnel  are  needed 
for  that  area,  the  Secretary  may  assign  per- 
sonnel of  the  Corpe  to  provide,  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  health 
care  and  services  for  all  persons  residing  In 
such  areas  except  that  where  aU  of  the  fore- 
going conditions  are  met  In  an  area,  except 
certification  of  need  by  the  State  and  local 
medical,  dental,  or  other  health  socletlee, 
and  the  Secretary  finds  from  all  tbe  facts 
preeented  that  such  certification  has  clearly 
been  arbitrarily  and  c^>riclously  withheld, 
then  the  Secretary  may,  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  medical,  dental,  or  other 
health  societies,  assign  such  personnel  to 
that  area.  Corps  personnel  shall  be  assigned 
to  such  Eirea  on  the  basis  of  the  extent  ot 
the  neM  for  health  services  within  the  area 
and  without  regard  to  the  ability  of  the  resi- 
dents of  the  area  to  pay  for  health  services. 

"(B)  In  providing  bealth  care  And  services 
under  this  section.  Corps  personnel  shall 
utilize  the  f aclUtiee  and  organizational  forms 
Bdi^ted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the  area 
and  shall  make  services  equally  available  to 
all  persons  In  such  area  regardless  of  the 
ability  of  such  person  to  pay  for  the  care 
and  services  provided  In  connection  with — 
"(I)  direct  health  care  programs  carried 
out  by  the  Service; 

"(11)  any  direct  heaJth  care  programs  car- 
ried out  In  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal 
financial  assistance;  or 

'(111)  any  other  health  care  activity  which 
Is  In  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 

"(C)  Any  person  who  receives  health  care 
or  services  provided  under  this  section  shaU 
be  charged  for  such  care  or  service  at  a  rate 
and  In  a  manner  (Including  prepayment, 
capitation.  Incentive  reimbviraement,  fee-for- 
servlce.  or  otber  basis)  established  by  the 
Secretary,  pursuant  to  regulations,  to  re- 
cover the  reasonable  cost  of  providing  stich 


oaze  or  service;  exeept  that  if  saob  person 
la  determined  under  regnlatloas  o<  tbe  Seore- 
tary  to  be  unable  to  pay  sncb  charge  tbe 
Seoetary  abaU  provide  for  tbe  f umlahtxig  of 
sueb  care  or  eernee  at  a  rednoed  rate  or 
without  obarge.  U  a  Federal  agaDoy,  an  ageney 
of  a  SUte  or  local  govenaaent.  or  otber  third 
party  would  be  reeponalble  for  aU  or  part 
of  the  coet  of  the  cere  or  service  provided 
under  this  seetion  if  stwb  care  or  service  had 
not  been  provided  under  this  sectlMi.  the 
Secretary  shall  coUect  on  a  capitation,  pre- 
pi>,yi:ient.  Incentive  reimbursement,  fee-for- 
servlce,  or  other  basU  from  such  agency  or 
third  perty  the  portion  of  such  coet  for  which 
It  would  be  so  responsible.  Any  funds  col- 
lected by  the  Secretary  under  this  subpara- 
graph ShaU  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts  and  funds  aUocated 
or  obligated  under  this  section  shall  not  be 
dependent  on  or  related  to  sucb  fees  collected 
In  any  way. 

"(D)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
the  Ii^deral  Property  and  Administrative 
services  Act  (40  UjS.C.  471),  the  Secretary 
may  transfer  the  tlUe  to  any  or  aU  faculties, 
equipment,  and  supplies,  belonging  to  the 
Service  and  being  utilized  by  the  Corpe  in  a 
medlcaUy  underserved  area  designated  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  to  any 
public  or  private  nonprofit  institution  which 
the  Secretary  determines  will  confc«m  to 
„^^T^l^nllm  standards  of  operation  prescribed 
by  him.  In  a  caae  where  the  Secretary  de- 
termines, after  a  hearing  on  the  record,  that 
such  real  or  pwsonal  property  U  not  being 
utilized  in  conformance  with  such  minimum 
standards,  title  shall  revert  (after  payment 
of  proper  compensation  for  facility  improve- 
menU.  if  any)  to  tbe  United  States.  This 
paragi«ph  sbaU  not  iHPply  to  any  hospital 
or  clinical  faculties  operated  by  the  Service 
prior  to  December  31,  1971." 

(c)  Section  329(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'Service'  'and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Corps". 

(d)  Section  339 (d)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended-^ 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Service"  In  the  first 
sentence  and  Inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 
"Corps",  and  by  Inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  erf  such  sentence  the  foUow- 
lng: ".  except  that  If  sucb  area  Is  being 
served  (as  determined  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary)  by  a  hospital  or  other  health 
care  deUvery  faclUty  of  the  Service,  the 
Secretary  shaU.  in  addition  to  such  otber 
arrangenotents  as  the  Secretary  may  make  to 
Insure  the  avallaMllty  of  care  or  services 
by  Corps  personnel  In  the  area,  arrange  for 
the  utilization  of  such  hoepltal  or  faculty  by 
Corps  personnel  in  providing  care  and  serv- 
ices in  sucb  area,  but  only  If  such  utilization 
shall  assure  the  continual  provision  of  care 
to  persons  entitled  to  care  and  treatment 
at  such  faculties  at  such  time.": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "If  there  are  no  such 
facilities  In  such  area"  in  the  second  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "If  there 
are  no  health  faculties  in  or  serving  such 
area": 

(3)  by  adding  after  the  second  sentence 
the  foUowlng  new  sentence:  "In  providing 
such  care  and  services,  the  Secretary  may 
(A)  make  such  arrangements  as  he  deter- 
mines are  neceseary  for  the  use  of  equip- 
ment and  supplies  of  the  Service  and  for 
the  lease  or  acquisition  of  equipment  and 
suppUee.  and  (B)  secure  the  temporary  serv- 
ices of  nursee  and  aUled  health  profeesioa- 
als.";  and 

(4)  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after  "(d)"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  tbe  foUowlng: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shaU  "induct  at  medi- 
cal and  nursing  schools  and  other  schocds 
of  the  health  professions  and  training  cen- 
ters for  the  aUled  health  profeesions.  re- 
cruiting programs  for  the  Corps.  Such  pro- 
grams shall  Include  tbe  wide  dissemination 
of   written   information   on   the   Corps   and 


vlsiu  to  suob  sobools  by  peceonnal  at  tbe 
Oorpe. 

"(8)  (A)  roe  tbe  puipoee  of  reemlttng  per- 
aorn  for  tbe  Oorps  who  have  gained  ez- 
pertenoe  in  tbe  provlsloo  oC  health  aarrloes 
at  a  direct  result  of  speoUUMd  mOttary 
training,  tbe  Beeietery,  In  eooperatlon  with 
the  Depertment  of  Defense  and  tbe  Veterans' 
Administration  shall  develop  a  list  of  persons 
having  snob  ezperlenee. 

"(B)  In  tbe  ■■stgnwent  of  persoonal  to 
designated  health  manpower  shortage  areas, 
the  Secretary  shaU  give  i>rlority  to  persons 
recruited  from  the  Itst  developed  under 
paragraph  (A),  with  reapeot  to  snob  indi- 
viduals' desires.". 

(e)  Section  329(f)  of  such  Aet  is  saend- 
ed  (1)  by  striking  out  "Swvioe"  in  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (8)  and  IrissHIng  la  lien 
thereof  "Coipe",  and  (S)  by  striking  out 
"to  select  commlasloaed  oOoers  of  tbe  Serv- 
ice and  other  peraonnel"  In  paragrapb  (S) 
and  Inserting  In  Ueu  tbeteof  "to  sslset  per- 
sonnel of  the  Corpe". 

(f)  Subeeetloo  (g)  of  ssetlon  3X9  of  such 
Act  is  redeelgnated  as  snhssctlon  (k)  and 
the  following  new  subeectlone  are  laeerted 
after  subeeetton  (f)  of  soob  section: 

"(g)  Tbe  Secretary  shaU  report  to  Ooo- 
grees  no  later  tban  May  IS  of 

"(1)  the  number  of  areas 
der  subeeetton  (b)  in  tbe 
ceding  tbe  year  In  wbld»  tbe  report  la ; 
as  having  critloal  bealtb 
ages  and  the  number  of  areas  wkMi  tbe 
Secretary  estimates  wlU  be  so  rteslgnetsd  Im 
the  owlenrtar  year  in  wbleb  ttae  report  is 
made: 

"(2)  tbe  numiier  and  types  of  Ooepa  per- 
sonnel aaslgned  in  suoh  peemedlng 
year  to  areas  destgnaSed  under 
(b).  tbe  nnmbsr  and  typee  of 
Corps  pereoanel  wbleb  the  Oeeeetary  esti- 
mates wtU  be  SBBlgned  to  snoti  areas  in  tbe 
calendar  year  in  wbteb  tbe  report  la  sub- 
mitted, and  ttae  need  (if  any)  for  sdrttHnnel 
personnel  for  tbe  Oorpe;  sod 

"(3)  the  number  of  appltaetlons  filed  la 
such  preoedlng  calendar  year  for  i 
of  Corpe  personnel  under  this 
the  action  taken  on  each  snob  appUoattaa." 

"(h)  Section  MSa  of  title  £.  United  Statee 
Code,  ShaU  not  apply  to  a  retired  oSosr  of 
a  regular  component  of  a  uniformad  servtoe 
who  holds  a  fuU-tlme  poeltlon  wltb  tbe 
Corpe,  during  the  tlaae  he  holds  snob  posi- 
tion. 

"(1)  The  Secretary  may  from  time  to  time 
and  for  such  period  as  be  rtewms  adrlaaMe, 
secure  the  ssststanfie  and  advlee  of  eapetta. 
scholars,  and  consultants,  including  tbe 
services  of  advertising  and  otber  pubbe  In- 
formation specialists,  to  feeter,  promofee,  and 
Improve  the  image  of  the  Oorpe  wltb  regard 
to  the  provision  of  health  servloee  and  with 
tbe  further  aim  of  emphasising  reerultment 
of  new  and  retention  of  preeent  members  of 
the  Corpe. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  may  relmbarse  appU- 
canU  for  poeltlons  In  the  Oocpe  for  aotual  ex- 
penses incurred  la  traveling  to  and  from 
their  place  of  residence  to  an  area  in  which 
they  would  be  assigned  for  the  puipoee  of 
evaluating  such  area  with  regard  to  being 
assigned  In  sucb  area.  The  Secretary  shaU 
not  reimburse  an  applicant  for  more  than 
one  such  trip." 

(g)  Section  329  (k)  as  redesignated  by  this 
Act.  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
••and"  after  "1972;"  and  by  striking  out  tbe 
period  at  the  end  and  maortlng  la  Ilea 
thereof  ";  $30.000jOOO  for  tbe  flaoal  year 
ending  June  80,  1974;  946.000,000  for  tbe  flseal 
year  ending  June  30.  1978,  sum  apprvprlated 
under  this  sectltm  shall  remain  avallaHe 
untU  expended." 

(h)  Section  329  of  sucb  Act  is  fnrtber 
amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thweof  tbe 
foUowlng  new  subsection: 

"(1)  Where  the  Corpe  requlree  pereonnel 
assigned  to  designated  shortege  areas  to  ob- 
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timx  Stat*  vdA  1oo*I  Mmimm  or  pcrmlU.  tbe 
8«cr«tary  iImU  p*7  tb«  fM*  tb«rctoi." 

If^  8.  (•)  Tb«  a«er«twy  m»y  not  close 
or  Xtm^im  ooatzol  of  »  hospltkl  or  ottMr 
hMltH  oai*  CtotiTnT  fMtUty  of  tb«  Public 
HMltH  aarrloa  vinlw 

(1)  Ha  tnnanlti  to  Mcb  Houae  of  Con- 
greu,  on  tlM  mna  day  and  wbUt  e*cti 
HouM  Is  m  a«Mlon.  »  daUUMi  explanaUoB 
(mMtlnc  **»•  r«qulrem«nt«  of  subMctlon 
(b))  foe  tli«  proposed  closing  or  transfer, 
and 

(3)  a  psrtod  of  ninety  calendar  days  of 
oonUnuotia  Msalon  of  Congress  has  elspssrt 
after  tbs  date  on  which  such  explanation 
Is  traosmittMl. 

Vor  pwiMHS  of  para»r»ph    (3),  continuity 
I  to  braken  only  by  an  adjoummsnt 
I  sins  die,  and  tbe  days  on  whl^ 
_  Is  not  in  lisslnii  bseauae  an 
Bi  of  mcs*  than  tbiss  days  to  a 

.  |B«  Mselttded  tn  the  computation 

of 'the  ninety-day  period. 

(b)  aask  wp^iiii**'"'  submitted  •oj^amt  sub- 
aaetlat  (M  tat  ctestag  or  traBsCantng  ocsi- 
tavl  o<  a  bospttal  or  ottaer  bsalth  care  dellr- 
ery    tweOHBf   at   the   Public   Bealtli    Service 

I  that  psrsfliM  entitled  to 

1  eaie  at  the  hoepltal  or  other 

to  be  oloaed  or  tnuMCMrred 

i  tor  wbooa  eve  and  liwiliiient  at 

cr  otbar  fkottttr  >s  antlMHiwert 

Id  olHliic  or  tiansfsr, 

I  to  be  liiorlded  sadi  equtralent  care 

Bl— II    tUmogb   aoeh   bospltal   or 

other  faelUty,  or  under  such  new  arrange- 
iamB.%  — «^  (B)  a  tHtt**— '  asplanatton  of  how 
auetk  ^tm  wlH  be  ivovlded  to  soeta  peraoos. 
and  Ht  esttiiHte  of  tifte  oast  a<  providing  soch 
rmam  ^g^  tnatiBsnt  to  Bueh  persosie  after 
ttM  pmpaead  etotfag  ortnuisfar; 

(2)  (A)  asaniaiieas  ttalt  the  capacity  to 
soBDly  bSMttla  semeee  to  the  critical  man- 
pOTMT  staort^e  anas  ne«r  tbe  facility  wUl 
not  be  Unpaired  by  the  dosing  w  transfer 
•nd  CB)  »  detalleil  ssplanetVm  at  bow  per- 
■oHi  nstding  In  eucli  arsae  win  be  provided 
fifv*»  OH*  and  liiialiiieiii  after  the  proposed 

(•> ( A|  — iiisiir'iss  Ois*  any  tsartiing  pro- 
^  at  the  IioBpitai  or  other  f  a- 
I  to  be  ilcoed  nay  be  ooadiieted 
..J  faemtles.  and  (B)  a  de- 
___«     _  of  bow  sorb  program  will 

be  conducted  after  the  proposed  closing  or 
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tHiswal  at  those  sgeneles  estab- 

OB  S14  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 

iTloe  Aet,  bavtng  Juiisdle^ 

ana  In  wlikib  s«Mh  Hospital  or 

tmcOStf  la  located,  where  both  soeh 

ttw  svproval  at  aeij  osm 

oidy  one  exists  in  such 


Mc.  4.  aeetloB  741  (f  >  at  the  Public  Health 
aemoe  Act  Is  amended  (1)  by  striking  out 
"nw  tiaiiiiiiili- In  iwt'i'*'  (9)  and  Inaert- 
u^  tn  Uao  tfeanet  "Saoe^  aa  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  tbia  pMa«nvlU  the  paynants".  and 
(a)  by  addhag  after  and  below  subparagraph 
(C)  tbaftallowlng: 

"Ih  ttte  oaw  of  any  individual  who  qiiall- 
fled  under  paragnqih  (I)  for  payments  on 
the  prlnolpal  of  and  Interest  on  a  loan  and 
who.  as  a  member  o<  the  National  Health 
Serrloa  Oorps.  pnctloes  his  profession  In  an 
area  '^f-T***^  undar  nGtlon  3aft(b).  tbe 
portion  of  tbs  principal  a<  and  intereat  on 
tbs  loana  for  which  pavmanta  may  be  made 
for  and  on  hia  bahaU  undv  pan«nph  (1) 
abaU.  upon  oaaaplattan  oC  tbe  first  year  at 
such  prartloa,  be  BO  per  oentnm  and,  upon 
completion  at  the  second  year  at  sncfa  prao- 
uoe.  be  ttM  nmatirtng  60  per  oantnm." 

Sao.  ft.  Oewtlon  SIB  o<  the  PubUe  Health 
Service  Act  Is  smrnOsd  to  read  sa  fallows: 


•'Brno.  txa.  (a)  Tbe  purpoee  a<  tlM  PubUs 
Health  and  National  Health  Bw^loe  Corps 
Mfaolanhlp  training  program  (berelnafter 
rtferred  to  aa  'such  program')  Is  to  obtain 
trained  ptayslclaiM.  dentists,  nurses,  and 
other  health-related  special IsU  for  tbe  Na^ 
Uonal  Health  Service  Corps  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  Corps  of  tbe  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  acceptance  and 
continued  participation  In  such  program, 
each  applicant  must — 

"(1)  be  accepted  for  enrollment,  or  be  en- 
rolled as  a  full-time  student  In  an  accredited 
(as  determined  by  tbe  Secretaxy)  educational 
institution  In  the  United  States,  or  Its  terri- 
tories or  poesesslona: 

"(3)  piusue  an  approved  course  of  study, 
f-nit  malrtt^'"  an  acceptable  level  of  academic 
standing,  leading  to  a  degree  in  medicine, 
dentistry,  or  othsr  bsalth  related  specialty, 
as  determined  by  tbe  Secretary; 

"(3)  be  eligible  for,  or  hold  an  appointment 
as  a  commlasloned  offleer  In  tbe  Regular  or 
Reserve  Corps  of  tbe  PabUc  Health  Service 
or  be  selected  In  tbe  National  Health  Service 
Corps;  and 

••(4)  agree  in  writing  to  serve  In  the  Com- 
missioned Corps  of  the  Pubbc  Health  Serv- 
ice or  as  a  dvtUan  member  of  tbe  National 
Health  Service  Corps  foUowing  ownpletlon 
of  training  as  provided  tn  gubeeetlon  (f)  of 
this  section,  in  the  National  Health  Service 
Corps,  the  Indian  Health  Service,  the  Federal 
Health  Programs  Service,  and  such  other 
programs  as  the  Secretary  may  designate. 

"(c)  Kach  parttctpant  in  such  program  win 
be  atithorixMd  a  stipend  for  each  approved 
academic  year  of  training,  not  to  exceed  four 
years,  in  an  amount  preecrtbed  by  tbe  Sec- 
Tvtary  and  payable  in  monthly  installments. 
TTie  stipend  shaU  not  exceed  aa  aaaount 
equal  to  tbe  basic  pay  and  aUowanees  c€  a 
oomndssioiMd  ofleer  on  active  dwtf  in  pay 
grade  O-l  with  less  than  two  years  at  ssmee, 
piia  an  amount  to  cover  tbe  reasonable  cost 
at  hoots,  snppllas.  eqntpoaent,  stndsnt  medl- 
eal  egqseiMsa.  and  other  necessary  educaMonal 
f'spuwt"  irtiicta  M*  not  otherwise  patd  se  a 
part  of  ttie  baste  tmtian  paynasnt. 

"(d)  Ilka  Sserstary  may  oontraet  with  an 
aeetedltad  edooattanal  Inatltntlasi  for  tbe 
peymsBt  at  ttdtlon  and  other  sdncatlon  ex- 
pennn.  not  otherwlaa  covered  under  sataasc- 
tlon  (o)  at  thU  asetkm,  for  persons  partld- 
potli«  in  SUA  program.  If  necessary,  penons 
participating  in  such  propam  may  be  reinv- 
bursed  fOr  tho  actual  cost  at  toltton  and 
otbar  iniiii«fttt~"'  trr— «■«  authcslsed  in  this 
,ulMei:itlnn.  tn  Usu  at  a  contract  with  tbe 
edncatlowal  laatttuOoaL 

"(e)  A  parson  participating  in  sucb  pro- 
gram shall  be  obligated  to  ssrve  on  active 
duty  aa  a  coaunlasioned  oOeer  la  the  Public 
Health  Oenioe  or  as  a  civilian  member  of  the 
National  Health  Sarvloe  Corpe  following  com- 
pletton  at  aTfK*T~*^  training,  for  a  period  of 
tUne  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  which  will 
not  be  leas  than  one  year  of  service  on  active 
duty  for  each  acadentle  year  of  training  re- 
catved  under  such  i»agraia.  For  persons  re- 
ceiving a  degree  from  a  school  of  medicine, 
ceteopathy  or  dentistry,  ttae  oonuaaacement 
of  a  period  o<  obligated  service  can  be  defer- 
red for  ttae  period  of  time  required  to  com- 
plete intcRMblp  and  rasldeney  training.  For 
peiioiM  receiving  degrees  in  otber  health  pro- 
fessions tbe  obligated  service  period  will  con^ 
nwnce  upon  completion  of  their  academic 
training.  Perloda  of  internship  or  residency 
ataaU  not  be  creditable  In  satisfying  an  active 
dn^  sernee  obligation  under  thle  section  ex- 
oe^  that  tf  sach  rwldency  is  served  in  a 
PnbUB  Baattb  Servtea  faetttty  or  faetUty  of 
the  National  Health  Ssrvioe  Corps  such  resi- 


dency shall  be  counted  as  Mtlsfying  ths  ae. 
ttve  duty  service  obligation  under  this  see» 
tion. 

"(f)  If,  for  any  rsasens,  a  psnon  falls  ta 
ccmirtete  aa  aotlee  aemaa  ofeMgaMon  uadw 
this  aeetleB.  be  sliall  bo  UaMa  lor  tbe  poy. 
ment  of  an  amount  equal  to  the  coat  of  taw 
tlon,  and  other  education  expenssa.  and  sal- 
ary expenses,  paid  under  this  ssotlou  jdut 
Interest  at  the  maximum  legal  prevailing 
rate.  Any  amount  wbich  Uie  United  States  is 
entitled  to  recover  under  this  paragraph 
shall,  within  the  three-year  period  beglnmng 
on  the  date  the  United  Statea  hecomas  en- 
titled to  recover  such  amount,  be  paid  to  tbe 
United  States.  I^tll  any  amount  dus  ths 
United  States  imder  this  paxagptph  on  ac- 
count of  any  grant  xmder  this  subpart  is  paid, 
there  shall  accrue  to  the  UUtad  States  In- 
terest on  such  amount  at  the  same  rata  as 
that  fixed  by  the  Seerataiy  at  the  Treasury 
with  respect  to  the  grant  on  aaoouat  of  vrtUch 
such  amount  is  due  the  XTnMad  Btatas. 

"(g)  When  a  parson  undergoing  training  in 
such  program  is  aoarteminally  rtti  mini  ill  or 
voluntarily  tennlnatas  anadsnUa  tiafnlag.  hs 
shall  be  liable  for  lepaiiaau*  to  the  Gtovem- 
mant  for  an  amount  equal  to  tha  cost  of  tui- 
tion and  other  educational  aipetiiss  paid 
from  I>Wleral  funds,  plus  all  satey  pajmant 
which  be  received  undar  such  prograai. 

"(h)  Tbe  Secretary  shall  by  rsgulatlons 
provide  for  tbe  waiver  or  suspension  of  any 
such  obligation  i^vpllcabla  to  any  Individual 
whenever  compliance  by  sucb  Individual  Is 
impossible  or  would  involve  extrsna  hard- 
ship to  sucb  individual  and  If  entorcement 
of  sucb  obligation  with  raepect  to  any  ta- 
divldusl  would  be  agalaat  equity  and  good 
conscience. 

"(I)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provlaioa 
of  law,  persons  undergoing  afartemtfi  train- 
ing Tinder  such  program  shall  not  be  connted 
against  any  employment  calling  agacttng  ths 
Department  of  Health.  Brturatkui,  and  Wel- 
fare. 

"(J)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  adwatinn, 
and  Welfare  shall  issue  regulations  govern- 
ing tbe  implementation  of  this  sestton. 

"(k)  To  cany  out  tbe  purpoeea  oC  this  pto- 
granu  tbsre  are  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated 
tlOjBOOjOOO  for  tha  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1974.  and  •II.SOOJOOO  for  tha  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30, 1875." 

Sac.  8.  Section  3(f)  of  the  PuMlc  Hselth 
Service  Act  Is  ftmrivltd  by  Inserting  after 
"Puerto  Rico."  tha  foUowlng:  "Oaaaa.  Amsd- 
can  Samoa,  and  tha  Trust  Territory  of  tbs 
Pacific  Islands.". 

Mr.  MANBFISLD.  Mr.  President,  on 
belialf  of  Vtxe  Senator  from  Mmtachu- 
Ectts  (Mr.  :^BHitXDT) .  I  submit  a  state- 
ment on  tbia  measure  and  aak  unanl- 
mou«  oonaent  that  It  be  printed  in  tbe 
Rccoaa.  

The  ACTINO  PRBSEDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Wltbovt  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
STATXicnrr  bt  Skmatoo  Hxnmxbt 

Mr.  Preaident.  tbe  Coowaittee  on  lAbor  and 
Public  Welfare,  by  a  vote  of  ia-0  ordered 
S.  3868.  tbs  Fmetgeacy  Heelth  Psrsosmal  Act 
AmandraenU  of  1073.  reported  to  ttae  Senate 
for  consideration.  ThU  bUl  la  aimed  at 
strengthening  our  Nation's  ability  to  deal 
with  one  of  tbe  most  diflkealt  and  intran- 
sigent problems  in  our  health  care  system. 
namely,  the  problem  of  attracting  pbysiclans, 
dentlste,  nurses  and  otber  bealth  care  per- 
Bcnnol  Into  rural  and  inner-dty  cmnmunl- 
tles  across  oxir  land. 

I  doubt  that  there  Is  a  Senator  in  this 
body  who  does  not  have  a  rural  or  inner-city 
conununlty  in  hie  booBe  State  that  is  des- 
perate for  health  pwrfsaaloaals  of  some  kind. 
During  the  Health  SubocMnmlttee's  field 
bearings  a  year  ago,  we  heard  first  band  from 


_nl  commnnltiss  In  West  Virginia  and 
Ma.  that  bars  searched  for  years  for  a  phy- 
^us  wUlhig  to  oSer  health  can  to  their 
oMls.  Thia  story  U  repeated  In  thouaaada 
^bommunitlss  aeraee  our  Nation.  Doctor 
|Sf||T,T.>.M  Rtaiple,  Director  of  the  National 
aallth  Bsrvioe  Ctorpa,  indicated  then  an 
g-ofMlmattfy  5,000  communltlee  in  the 
n^ted  States  without  any  bealth  services. 
in'*'^  he  indicated  then  an  133  counties 
wbsn  then  Is  no  dootorln  tbe  enttn  county, 
and  338  counties  when  then  U  no  dentist. 
lionoeer,  Ur.  Preeldent,  it  is  likely  that 
the  sltnatlon  wlU  get  worse  befon  It  gets 
hf^^gr.  The  continuing  tnnd  toward  speoial- 
laatfam  in  niw^*"*'  education  and  the  general 
ttand  of  our  population  toward  suburban 
aiees  result  in  most  young  pbysiclans.  den- 
tists, and  other  health  professionals  practlc- 
iag  in  the  suburbs  or  near  large  urban  medi- 
cal oenten.  As  physicians  who  have  prac- 
^.^^  in  rural  and  inner-city  areas  retire, 
tt  is  tnoeaslngly  dUKeult  to  replace  them. 

These  trends  have  created  a  genuine  crisis 
for  many  rural  and  Inner-city  communltlee. 
It  is  a  crisis:  when  chUdnn  in  these  areaa 
now  up  with  limbs  unneeeesarlly  twisted  or 
f.i«^M  unnecessarily  ntarded  becauae  they 
did  not  receive  the  routine  child  can  that 
moat  suburban  Americans  take  for  granted: 
whan  sUnple  childhood  diseases  cause  un- 
geeeasary  suffering  and  oomplieatlona  be- 
oauas  loutlna  immunlaations  wen  never 
given,  or  becauae  parent*  waited  too  long  to 
make  the  long  arduous  trip  to  the  doctor; 
and  when  people  an  unneceesarUy  disabled 
or  even  die  because  it  simply  took  too  long 
to  get  the  health  can  that  might  have  made 
them  whole. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  responded 
to  these  problems  by  establishing  special 
■dudanhip  and  loan  forgiveness  progroms 
intended  to  attract  health  profeeslonals  Into 
Bhortage  areas.  The  Senate  will  also  soon 
oonalder  legisUtlon  aimed  at  establishing 
hsalth  maintenance  organlaatlona,  health 
■srvloe  organlaations,  and  area  health  edu- 
cation centen.  These  new  forms  of  health 
earn  delivery  also  hold  promise  for  making 
practice  in  rural  and  inner-city  anas  mon 
attractive  to  bealth  professionals. 

However,  every  expert  who  has  looked  at 
the  problem  of  rural  and  inner-city  areas 
in  America  has  Indicated  that  these  mees- 
uns  are  only  partial  answan.  No  one  has  yet 
Mwn»  up  with  the  sun  answer  on  how  to 
attract  health  professlonala  Into  theee  areas. 
I  am  personally  convinced,  that  we  will  not 
be  able  to  adequately  respond  to  this  prob- 
lem until  we  have  passed  a  program  of  na- 
tional health  insurance  m  thia  country.  Ozdy 
when  equal  financing  is  available  to  cover 
health  can  to  all  Americans  when  they  live, 
and  only  when  adequate  reeources  an  avaU- 
able  to  underwrite  health  can  facilities  and 
networks  appropriated  to  every  type  of  com- 
munity will  be  able  to  adequately  deal  with 
this  problem. 

I  am  also  convinced,  however,  that  we  cur- 
rently have  an  emergency  of  national  health 
Insurance,  then  will  nmain  parts  of  our 
country  which  cannot  attract  health  profee- 
slonals. Tbe  biU  which  is  befon  the  Senate 
today  Is  addnssed  both  to  this  cumnt  emer- 
gency, and  tbe  long-range  problem  of  sup- 
plying health  can  profesalcmalB  to  shortage 


Sevwal  yean  ago,  tbe  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Washington,  Mr.  Maoktjson,  intro- 
duced the  National  Health  Sarvloee  Oorps 
Act.  That  legisUtlon  wee  signed  into  Uw  on 
December  81,  1970.  Under  this  authority,  tbe 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  date  has  designated 
144  communltlee  to  receive  Federal  health 
personnel.  The  bill  which  U  befon  tbe  Sen- 
ate today  strengthens  this  program  in  order 
that  tha  Sasntary  at  HKW  may  move  num 
rapidly  to  Identify  and  assist  aU  shortage 
areas  in  our  Nation. 


I.  The  blU  InoorporateBa  ■»)« 
aralUp  uwigiam  intradooed  flilClaaHy  by 
atcr  Biaiana  of  Alaafta  aa  8.  SOW.  TMs  pro- 
gram.  plus  aa  enbaaaed  loea  futglvenssa 
icogram.  and  otter  new  autbarltlas  are  m- 
tended  to  eataaaoe  tha  OacietaiiUs  aMll«y 
to  recruit  young  proCeeskmaU  into  the  oerpa. 
Thaee  ptolralona  are  vital,  gitaa  ehangae  in 
the  mttltary  draft,  and  their  impact  on  n- 
crultment  f<»^  thU  program. 

The  blU  reqtilrse  that  the  Secretary  of 
HSW  take  the  initiative  of  designating  aU 
areas  of  the  country  which  requln  National 
Health  Service  Corps  aaalstanoe  and  provid- 
ing sucb  aaalBtance  without  regard  for  the 
ability  of  the  peopU  in  the  area  to  pay  for 
theee  services.  This  provision  U  espedaUy  im- 
portant given  the  slow  Implementation  of 
thta  program  to  date,  and  the  specific  pri- 
orttj  given  by  HIW  to  areas  that  can  pay 
for  servicee  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  any  basU 
m  the  law  for  such  a  priority. 

The  bill  also  providee  the  Secretary  au- 
thority to  override  Stete  and  local  medical, 
dental  and  other  bealth  profeeskmal  sooletiss 
which  refuse  to  certify  tho  need  for  National 
Health  Service  Corpe  personnel.  State  and  lo- 
cal medical  and  dental  societies  have  with- 
held certllleatlon  to  date  on  over  30  physi- 
cUns  and  dentists.  It  U  quoetiooable 
whether  a  private,  nonelectlve  organisation 
should  have  abeolute  veto  rlghte  over 
whether  a  group  of  Amerioana  reoelvee  the 
benefit  of  a  Federal  program  for  which  they 
help  pay  through  their  tana. 

It  U  mon  than  questionable,  indeed.  It  is 
an  outrage  If  such  a  veto  U  exercised  out  of 
racial  pnjudloe  or  other  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious reasons.  In  moat  eaasa,  profeeslonal 
soctotles  have  been  an  enormous  help  In  bn- 
plmnentlng  the  National  Health  Servioe 
Corpe.  X  am  pleased,  however,  that  the  com- 
mittee has  seen  fit  to  give  the  Oeeretary  an 
override  authcH«y  in  order  that  he  can  pro- 
tect the  rlghte  of  Americans  who  may  be 
the  vlotlnM  of  arbitrary  or  ci^irlcioua  actions 
under  this  program. 

Mr.  Ptaeldent,  thU  blU  also  addresses  the 
long  perpUxlng  problem  of  the  dlq|>osltion  of 
Public  Health  Servioe  boepitaU  and  clinics. 
FUr  several  yean,  the  benellclariea  of  theee 
Public  Etoalth  Servioe  IvwpltaU  and  ttae  em- 
ployeee  have  lived  under  a  gUnt  question 
mark  regarding   their  futun.   Then   have 
been  rumon.  tnteroepied  mamas  from  HKW 
to  OMB,  and  plan  after  DSEBW  plan.  Some 
have  been  discussed  and  renewed  with  lo- 
cal  oommunttUe.   whUs   otbar   pUns   have 
been  kept  secret  only  to  leak  In  rumor  and 
innuendo.  «Ad  further  aggravate  the  mU- 
glvlngs  of  everyone  oonoeraed  with  thaee 
Publlo  Health  Service  hoapttals  and  clinics. 
Last  year  the  Ouugrses  paaaed  a  c<moumnt 
reeolution.  a  Con.  Baa.  6,  whiob  Insisted  that 
no  PuUlo  Bsalth  Service  hospital  or  cUnlo 
be  cloaed  or  transfaned  through  June  80, 
1S73,  and  that  any  plan  for  theee  facilltlee 
be  reviewed  with  the  Oongrees.  This  blU,  a 
3858,  includes  provtslwjs  which  write  tboss 
requlremente  UUo  the  law.  The  blU  requlree 
that  any  plan  for  cloaun  or  transfer  of  tbe 
f aciUty  be  forwarded  to  the  oongresa  00  days 
bef<M«  tbe  plan  Is  imfrtemented.  It  requlrea 
that  thU  plan  Include  strong  assuranoee  that 
FMeral  beneficiaries  wlU  be  properly  cared 
for,  that  on-going  servioe  and  teaching  pro- 
grams in  the  f  aclUby  be  continued,  and  that 
the  cloeun  or  transfer  of  the  faculty  win  not 
decnase  the  capacity  of  tbe  community  to 
respond  to  Ite  own  health  care  needs. 

In  addition,  tbe  bill  requires  that  all  stich 
plans  receive  the  approval  <^  tbe  Stete  and 
local  bealth  planning  agency  involved.  Theae 
agencies  have  been  eetabltshad  and  funded 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Bduoation  and 
Welfan  to  assun  that  health  facilities  are 
used  in  a  way  which  oontroU  inlUtlon  and 
ass\ires   ".i^vimiim   efficiency   and  economy. 


The  Oepartnant  at 
WXUara  requliaa  swai 
tiMt  aM  rehiiliiiraed  und«  wiartlnaifa;  tt 
makaa  equally  good  aaaaa  for  cbaagH  m 
DKKW  health  oaae  f  aetttttH  in  a  ornnrnimlty 
to  be  sub)eet  to  stmllar  rariew.  Morsorar,  thU 
requteemant  will  aasora  that  tha  Dapart- 
manfs  planning  piuusH  tifen  into  esusMara- 
tkon  tha  views  of  the  looal  eaauMiatty. 
Mr.  Pnaldmt,  I  baUave  ttaU  U  an  urgent  bill 

which  responds  thooghttaUy  to  many  a<  the 
pragram  raqummHate  in  tha  Mafekmal  Bealth 
Servioe  Ompa.  and  tha  PuttUc  nsaltlt  Banrica 
hoqtital  litem  It  wlU  ast«>d  tka  Health 
Servioe  Corps  for  two  yean,  through  June  80. 
1078. 1  urge  the  Senate  to  pass  thU  meaaun. 
Thank  you. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  oigroeeed 
for  a  third  reading.  r«ad  tbe  third  time, 
and  passed. 


BJXJJB  PABSED  OVER 

The  bills,  B.  3716.  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Senrice  Act  to  provide  for  con- 
tinued '■t-M«»««a  for  healih  taeOttim, 
health  manpower,  and  oommiinlty 
mental  health  omten,  aad  H.B.  MW 
to  provide  paarments  tolooalttlea  for  td^ 
mloiltsy  eioModttoree.  to  eneoorace  the 
States  to  supplement  theiT  revenue 
sources,  and  to  authmitt  FMoal  coUeo- 
tion  of  State  ladfvktBal  inoomo  tasee, 
were  annonnned  as  not  la  ordn*. 

Mr.  UAXmiTBJD.Ux.  E^wMaofc, I «ak 
that  theee  two  billo  go  over. 

The  ACmwa  PBIHWIIIEWT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  two  bills  will  be  passed  over. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  THK  COPRT 

or  i7Ti/^T*^»  TO  ninAoraT  its 

JUDOlinrra  FCHl  OOMFBIHATICMI 

The  bill  (HJEl.  12393)  to  amoDd  Utle 
28.  United  states  Code,  section  ii»l,  to 
authorise  ttae  Court  of  dalms  telmple- 
msnt  its  jadcoMnte  for  compeneatlnn 
was  cMiBidercd.  orda«d  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  thhrd  time,  and  passed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  STATUTORY  CEIL- 
mO  ON  SALARIES  OF  U.S.  MAQIS- 
TRATBS 

■nw  Senate  prooeeded  to  cooidder  the 
bill  (HJl.  7878)  to  ameod  the  statatwy 
ceiling  on  salarlee  payable  to  VB. 
maglBtrates  wtaleh  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary with  an  amradment  on  page  2.  line 

2.  after  "$1M".  bcmui  "nor  more  than 
Hi.OOO".  .  ^ 

The  amendmeBt  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grtMsed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed.        ^^^^^^^^__ 

METRIC  CONVERSICM*  ACT  OF  1»72 
Tbe  Senate  ppooeeded  to  eoBBlder  the 
bUl  (8.  24t8)  te  prwlde  a  nattaoal  pro- 
gram in  order  to  mato  ttoe  ln*|Wf«M;J 
metric  system  the  oOolal  aad  standard 
system  ot  measuremont  In  tbe  United 
Stotee  and  to  provide  for  converttos  te 
the  general  uee  oC  such  system  withia  10 


29022 

ye*n  after  the  date  of 
•ct  wMcb  bad 
Comnrittaa    •> 
smendBMnt  to 
enacttar  daoM  and  liiHKt 
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SBC.  T  rtim  Congnw  flmh  tiv»t— 

1 1)  tlM  tiM  of  tb*  oMCHe  systam  of  wd^u 
and  uimuiM  In  ttw  UUtMl  StatM  «m  au- 
HiinlMrt  by  tlM  itet  of  July  3«.  !■••  (1*  S***- 
339) ;  and 

( 2)  Um  trnttad  States  was  on»  of  tb»  oclg- 
tnal  ftlfXUbtorlea  to  the  Convention  of  the 
Matw  laa  BkaA.  199) ,  whleh  miatlUlyan  the 
owl  Oonftrwno*  ol  W>c>^to  Mg  lltMiii  '«■ 
Um  XatmaaJOoamX  CommlUM  o<  W«Mlbta  and 
M— ■iiiw.  and  tb*  International  Bureau  of 
Weigbta  and  Meamrea;  and 

(8)  tha  matrta  laa— imwunt  standards 
reooffnlMd  and  darelopad  by  the  Intama- 
tlonal  BuRMi  of  WNgtiti  and  MMMuns  baTC 
baan  aihuitart  aa  the  fnnrtawMrtal  caaaaure- 
nMDt  stanttM^i  at  ttaa  XTnltad  Stataa  and 
tba  euatooHry' nntta  a(  welsbts  and  nMaaorw 
iMad  t>  ttM  UM«ad  aiataa  ta««*  baen  atnea 
lIH  Maad  upoa  aucti  umhic 


(4)  tk»  mttlMl  Stataa  la  ttac  only  UmIub- 
trlaUr  ilaialn^irt  nation  wUcb  baa  not  aatab- 
llabad  a  'ir*«<M»«i  poUcj  committing  Itaaif 
to  and  factStatlnK  oonTerslon  to  the  metric 
syvtcm^  and  

(()  a*  a  laaMlt  o<  tbe  atody  to  dptt^rmlne 
the  ailiaiilagM  and  dtaadiaiilajaa  of  in- 
onaaad  wm  a(  tba  nwtrtc  tyatam  In  the 
nnltwl  autaa  awtkarlaad  by  PobUe  Law  »- 

4Ta  (81  auv  aia) .  *b»  a«»e«*»y  o*  csomnMK* 

baa  fooad  tbat  Umnaiiid  ma  at  tba  matnc 
aystem  !n  tba  United  Slatea  la  tn«vltable. 
and  baa  LLaiUndad  «ka*  m  nattonal  procnun 
to  acblCT*  a  nyetrlc  cbangeover  U  daalrable: 

tba*  iMiiia eABtency  wUl  naoM  and  mln- 

imum  ooato  t*  eflW*  tba  uiienioii  win  be 
t.n.ii»«<  U  tlM  uanTwatcn  ia  eatilad  oat  ptir- 
suant  to  a  national  i»Uui:  tbat  tba  ebaage- 
(mr  partod  ba  ten  yea».  ■*  tb*  end  oC  wttch 


,    fot 

!)■  ii^g  TIii»ad  BtalT": 

(»>  t*  aa^M  tiM  iMbUa  ttaonsb  taf  onn*- 
tion  and  adncatlanai  igngaaw  to  baecm* 
familiar  wltb  tba  Maaalng  and  appUeablUty 
of  natvla  twraa  and  aaoiiiTaa  in  daUy  life 
Ptogvaaaa  bafaundac  ataouM  Inolud*: 

(a>  pnUlc  mfwraatUin  programa  con- 
duetad  by  tb*  Boud  tbrougb  tba  ua*  of 
a«vH>apaia,  magaW-'^  radio,  tatevtelroa. 
ctba*  madia,  and  tbi«u«b  talks  b^o««  ap- 
paofirtata  cltl:iana  group*  and  public  orga- 
ntoatlona; 

{toi  eounaeUng  and  oonsultaUon  by  tb* 
Saeretaxy  of  rtaalth.  SdneaUon.  and  WeUara 
and  tb*  Dlreotor,  National  dclanoa  Founda- 
tion wltb  ednoattnnal  aaaoolatlntia  and 
groupa  ao  aa  to  aaaur*  t)ka  matrlc  syatam  of 
mnaaiiramant  la  made  a  part  of  tba  cwxlc- 
ulums  of  tba  Nation'*  aducattonal  inatttu- 
tioaa  and  tba  taadiMa  and  otbar  appro- 
priate trfTT~f"*'  ai*  properly  trained  to  taacb 
tb*  metric  system  of  meai'irement; 

(c)  Conauitatkm  by  tba  Saoetary  of  Oom- 
marce  wltb  tb*  National  Coofacanc*  of 
Hi^igVtt.  ftnrt  Measure*  so  aa  to  aaaura  tbat 
State  and  local  welgbbs  and  rwraanre*  offi- 
ctala  aia  appmprlat^y  infonnad  of  tb*  In- 
tended matrlc  cbangeover  and  ar*  tbua  as- 
sisted In  their  effocU  to  bring  about  timely 
amandmauts  to  welgbts  and  meaaures  laws. 

(d)  sucb  other  piiblic  Information  pro- 
grams by  any  Federal  agency  In  support  of 
tbla  Act  which  relate  to  the  mlaaion  of  tbe 
agency; 

(6)  to  accompllsb  a  changeover  to  the 
greatesv  practical  extent  within  tan  years  by 
FMecal  «gft— ^«*»  to  tb*  metric  system  of 
nMa«ur*m*nt  pursuant  to  tba  comprebenslv* 
pton  davelofted  by  tb*  Board:  and 

(7)  to  utillaa  Federal  peocurement  actlvl- 
tle*  to  encourage  the  genwcal  ua*  of  tbe  met- 
ric system  of  measurement. 


chanfaaver  la  eao^amtlan  wltb  all  aecten 
of  our  aoeietr  and  tbat  immediate  attention 
be  glren  to  adwaattan  ei  tb*  pubUc  and  to 
efleottre  United  8Utea  participation  in  inter- 
n*tteBaI  alaadard*  saklng. 

arsmmrr  or  polict  akd  puacoaa 
anc.  3.  It   U  tbarefote  declared  tbat  the 
poaer  ot  mm  PHWad  antam  dbaH  ba: 

oiMtaaMiy  ii»aiiii*manT  unUa  la  education, 
tnitew  eoHnarai,  and  all  ottM*  aeeton  of  tb* 
aeonaaty  oT  tb*  United  SUte*  wltb  a  view  to 

UiMii^  ■*♦  tmUvmtWi  liagwag*  of 

ment  wltb  reapeet  to  tranaaetlona 

mfter  tai  F*Ma  tnm  tba  data  at  tbe  m- 

iic>a»aa»*t«a*aa*t; 

(a)  to  fMtfl**-*-  »nd  encouiaca  tba  d*. 
▼elopmant  aa  rapidly  aa  praetleabte  ot  new 
or  raTlaad  iintWMlni  staxutarda  baaed  on 
memo  aaMTinaBMBi  untta  la  tlioaa  apeetflc 
OtUrn  or  araai  la  tba  United  State*  wbar* 
sucb  atandai*  HBl  mnOt  ta  rmttonallaatlon 

OK  alB«UDaattan  Ol 

manto  of  imnii.  or  tncraiaii  la  eoonomr. 

»>  ta 


Sac.  4.  For  tba  parpoe*  of  thle  Act — 

(a)  Th*  tena  "BMirta  ayatem  of  BMasure- 

taanr*  nwam  tba  lateraattenal  Ojalaia  of 

mate  m  etabllah*d  by   tb*   denaral  CX)o- 

>  of  Welclrta  and  Maasaiea  la  IMO  and 

or  madtaed  fior  tbe  United  Btataa 

by  tba  Owwitagy  et  QanaMre*. 

(b>  Th*  tena  -eagtaeartng  standard" 
miana  a  alaiidaid  wbleb  praecrtbaa  a  conctaa 
a**  oi  uiwiiMlleaa  and  laqalnaHBta  to  be 
satMlaa  by  a  laatarlal.  pvodact,  proe**a.  p*o- 
-  ^  —— — •    and   tb* 


(•»    ta 


or    embody 
wtQi    fnaign    govvrn- 


(«)  Tlw  taffM  "ebaasaeee*  pertod'  meMis 
X^  laactk  of  t^  tor  tlw  United  State*  to 
Imiiian  paedoaataantly.  altboagH  not  exclu- 
■Irely,  metrle. 

rrr'T-T— ""*"  or  naxiomai.  mtibic 
coMfnasoH  aoaaa 
Tbwv  la  lareay  eatabUataad  a  N»- 
Convaaalaa  Beard  (taeMto  re- 

ta  a*  tba  "BDaad")  to  liniritannt  tbe 

peitey  **t  out  la  ttda  Ank. 

Bac  a.  Ttw  oowpeettten  of  the  Board  shall 
b*^a  felkaaai 

(»)  Mtaa  mentoera  rtioU  ta*  appointed  by 
tba  rwrtrtawt.  wtkb  tba  advta*  aad  conaent 
of  tbaaanata,  froa  aaaoBg  tboae  peoona  wltb 
asnailanoa  and  nf-~r***°^  ^  ^^  following 
areaa:  tiiinlrwa  labor.  *dncatlnn.  conaiimer 
protection,  science,  and  technology.  Tbe 
n  aaklant  ahalt  daeicnate  one  member  ap- 
potatad  by  bba  to  aer**  a«  Chairman.  Tbe 
iMta  lint  appofnted  trndrr  this  section 
.  ciwiUum  la  aflloe  for  terms  of  1. 3.  3.  4. 
B  yean.  raepeottrelT.  from  tbe  date  tWa 
■a  eflbet,  tHe  term  of  each  to  be 
by  tbe  PtaaMaut  at  the  ttane  of 
Th*tr   aueceaeora   shall   be   »p- 


«b> 
polntad  by  tba ; 

(c)   On* 
sentettvee. 

tbe  aaeae  poUMeal  partF  aa 
ttaeoanaea.abaaba) 
ot  tbeHonseof 

8ec.  7.  Mb  vaeanay 
pair  the  rlgbk  of  tba 
ezereiae   aU   tbe   iMwaaa  cf 
members  of  tbeS 
ruaa  for  tbe  tmnaaeMan  of 
Board  abaU  awiwiaHy  tfaet  a  Vbse 
to  act  in  caae  of  tb*  alimni  —  ^ 
tbe  CtMinnan  or  in  caae  «f 
tbe  one*  of  tbe  Cbalrwaa 

Sm;.8.  (a>  Wttbta  uHlltaan  aMntta*  alter 
funda  have  been  appaaprlBiad  ta  eaaty  out 
the  prorlalosia  cf  tbla  aa*  tba  Boaedd*^.  in 
rill  iberanne  and  la  aappoet  ef  tba  pabey  e«- 
prceeed  in  section  1  «f  tbla  Act.  daeajBf  and 
subnalt  to  tbe  Pvaaldaaa  aad^a  OmigMa^* 
cooiprcbanalTe  plan  ta  aaeeaaptlafc  a  aheaiga 
over  to  tbe  metrWi  aFMaaifld  aa— Manwat  in 
tbe  United  State*.  Snab  apian aaar  fatclade 
r«comm*nrtattnna  far  ll^alatlna  daaaMd 
u*eeaa*ry  aad  approprt^a^Baa^planabail 
include  piuijcaad  ■aaunlli*  oadMB  or  otbar 
dk^ttTea.  wbleb  tba  naaHaat  la  aii*horl**f 
to  piomnlgate  aa*  naaba  eflMdlM,  xeqinMng 
such  coBvemon  aMtvtttaaaf  tfcaFadaral  Qo»- 
erom*nt,  indudlag  piaiuaaaaeid ,  la  aoaord- 
anoe  wltb  an  appreprtate  tlaa*  aebedale  and 
pursuam  to  the  comprehwaatre  plan.  In  O*- 
vetoping  tills  plan  tba  Board  abaU— 

lU  consult  wltb  and  tab*  into  aeooont  tbe 
intcraata  and  Tlawa  of  tba  QnMad  Skatea  com- 
oMrcc  and  Industry,  Ineladlag  aateU  buai- 
ntrr.  sdwioe;  englneerina:  b*or.  edacatlon: 
cooaumeis;  goaernman*  ngeafflae  a*  tb*  Fe*- 
eraL  atata.  and.  taoal  level;  nattnaally  raeog- 
uiaed  ataadarda  deaaloptog  and  aooidlnaang 
ocganlaatlona;  and  ancb  otbar  i«dfariduala  or 
graupa  aa  are  tmialdeiaA  appropriate  by  the 
ioaid  to  carry  out  tbe  puzpoeea  of  tbla  sec- 
tion; _, 

,a>  consult,  to  tb*  vttmBt,  d*ani*d  appro- 
priate, wltb  foreign  go»ernai*n**,  public  U*- 
temattonal  orialMtlnna  and.  thwjgb  »p- 

pcoprlate  member  owg*"*"**^*  P**!?**,^: 
I^;^^^^^^,,^^^  n^,„^..^  ocgamaattona.  Ci»tact 

wltb  foreign  goeerMnante  and.  lateagoaem- 
oientel  oSanlaattona  sbaU  b*  accomplished 
in   conaultauon    wltb    tba    Department   ol 

^^i  Any  amendmont  to  tb*  Pta» J**^  ^ 
»ttUnltted  by  tba  Board  to  tb*  Pre^dont  and. 

th*  Congreaa  under  tb*  pBovlelone  aet  out  la 
sntaMoUon  (a>  of  tbla  section  and  section 
9  ot  ♦*«*»  Act. 

lel  Untete  otb*rante  provided  by  tbe  Con- 
gress, tb*  Board  abaU  have  no  ctanpulaory 

^a^*  B  The  Board  staaU  begin  ImplemenU- 
tton  of  tb*  plan  at  the  end  of  tba  flrat  pe- 
rlod  of  sUty  calendar  days  thai  Oongreas  ta 
inseaslon  iter  th*  date  on  wblcb  tba  plan 
u  tr*a«nitted  to  It  andto  tb*  Pmldent  un- 

Um»,  between  tb*  data  U  tranamlttal  ai^th* 
eS  ^  the  slrty-da»  period,  eltbar  Bouae 
p.«d  a reeolutlon atatlng lasubrtanMttat 
It  does  not  favor  the  plan  or  the  Preswent 
djM^pyc0Ma  tbe  plan  and  give*  hla  reasons 

1».   la  carrying   out  Ite  duties,  tb* 
la  anil  lie  hard  le 
(a)  enter  mtacanlracte  in  aeccadaaar  wltb 

the    niiTT-    nap  arty    and   f  ilailidi«nt*v* 

Oai  ilaea  A*»  cf  f».  a* 

end  or  8tat»  agaadaa,  j0iJ 

tions.  andtadNldBalrfcrtbaeeiadneaadn- 

BuaiiJi  or  Bntrey*.  tba paapaiatleo *"^ 

and   other  actlvKlB*  uticaenry  **  ^'^ 

charge  of  its  dutlea; 
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(b)  ooaduet  baaslBga  at  atlfib  Uma*  aad 
Dlaoes  aa  It  deem*  appro»»rtate; 
'^^oT  aetaMUh  miati  coasmtt****  and  advl- 
.nrv  Banal*  **  It  daana  naoaaaary  to  waik 
^  thTvartoua  aeeton  of  tbe  AmedoMi 
.oonomy  and  governmental  agendaa  In  tbe 
dCT^ment  and  Unplementatloa  of  detailed 
changeovwr  pJaa*  for  tboee  awitora;  aad 

(d)  parfona  anob  other  acta  a*  g>ay.  ^^ 
oeeeasary  to  carry  out  the  dutlea  praaertbad 
hy  tbla  Act. 

am  11-  Mamban  of  tb*  Board  who  ai*  not 
in  tb*  regular  foU-tlme  employ  of  th*  United 
State*  Bball.  vbUa  attending  meeting*  or 
conferanoaa  of  the  Board  or  otberwlae  en- 
saied  in  tbe  btutnen  of  the  Board,  be  en- 
uttad  to  reoelv*  oompenaatlon  at  a  rate  of 
•100  per  day.  laotudtng  tnvaltline,  and. 
vtoll*  aaaarvlng  on  tba  toualaeaa  of  tba  Board 
away  troaa  tbatr  boaoe*  or  regular  plaoea  of 
bualnaaa,  tbay  may  be  aUovred  travel  ex- 
„0ng(0  iTi^«"*'*"'g  par  dlam  In  Ueu  of  aub- 
tSmo»,  aa  autboriaMl  by  aectUm  STOS  of 
Utle  6.  United  State*  CJode,  for  peraana  em- 
oloTCd  intermlttantly  In  the  Ooverament 
iarrtoe.  Paymaata  under  this  Beetloa  ab^ 
not  raaular  ■■»»■■■«««■»■  of  tbe  Boaitl  employaee 
or  (Aetal*  of  tbe  United  Statea  for  any  pnr- 


8K.  la.  (a)  Tbe  Board  Is  authorized  to  ap- 
point an  Kzaeutlve  Director  wbo  shall  serve 
(v^tlm*  aad  receive  baalc  pay  at  the  rate 
not  to  eaoeod  tbe  rate  provided  for  QS-ia 
IB  aeetlan  0SM  of  tlMe  6.  united  Btatee  Code, 
and  to  anpeUifc  aad  fix  the  tiompewaatinn  of 
(Mb  BtiS  parw^'  aa  may  ba  neeeeaary  to 
MRy  oat  the  pcovlalone  at  tbis  Act. 

(b)  Tbe  Boaid  la  autborlaed  to  employ  ex- 
pert* and  oonenltanta  or  oganlaatUma  thereof 
a*  autborlaad  by  aectlon  8108  of  title  8, 
muted  atataa  Cod*,  oompenaate  Indlvldnal* 
BO  emphiyad  at  rate*  not  in  exoaaa  of  tb*  rate 
iiiMianind  for  grade  la  of  tbe  Oanaral  BolMd- 
ai»  undar  aaatton  Mta  of  sneb  tme.  Inetnd- 
te  IniTff*^— ,  and  allofw  tbaaa.  wbllc  away 
Mm  tiMtr  bamw  er  regular  ptacea  of  baal- 
aam,  twaet  r*i  maae  (Including  par  diam  In 
lien  of  cubalstenoe)  aa  autborlaad  by  aectlon 
BIOS  of  taid  tWe  S  for  paraona  in  tbe  Oovnra- 
mmt  aervlae  employed:  Proplded,  howtvtr, 
Ibat  contmete  for  anob  employment  may 
be  laaa^wd  animaHy. 

ttmn  IS.  Flnanelal  aad  admlnlrtratt'wa  aerv- 
Itm  (indiidtng  tboee  rrtated  to  budfletlng, 
aeaountlDg.  I'lr-^*'  reporting,  peraonnel, 
•ad  pnouiament)  and  aucb  other  ataff  aerv- 
leae  aa  may  be  reqaeatad  by  the  Board  ataaU 
be  ;«ovldad  tba  Bomd  by  tbe  Seoretarr  of 
Oemmaroe,  for  wtUoh  payment  abaU  be  made 
m  advance,  or  by  ratmbnieenient.  from  fond* 
of  tbe  Board  In  sticb  amonnta  aa  may  be 
■fwadupgn  by  tba  Cbalnnaa  cf  tb*  Board 
•Id  tbaflaaaetaiy  of  Oommeree.  In  paafocm- 
lag  tbaaa  fanetlcna  for  tbe  Board,  tbe  Sec- 
Mary  U  autlMvlaMi  to  obtain  aucb  inf  orma- 
tloQ  and  aaiiitaaee  trom  otbar  Fadaral  agen- 
daa as  may  be  naoaHary. 

Sao.  14.  (a)  Tba  Board  to  hereby  anthortaad 
to  aeoept,  bcdd.  admlnlater.  and  utUlae  gifts, 
donations,  and  bequests  of  property,  botb 
reel  and  peraoiua.  and  pemonal  servloea.  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  or  f  aolUtatlag  tbe  work 
of  tbe  Board.  Olfts  and  bequaste  of  money 
and  tbe  proceeds  from  sales  ot  other  prop- 
erty received  aa  glfta  or  bequests  sbaU  be 
deposited  in  the  Traarary  In  a  aeparato  fond 
and  shall  be  disbursed  upon  order  of  tbe 
Boerd. 

(b)  roe  the  purpoee  ot  Federal  Income. 
estate,  and  gift  tasea,  property  accepted  im- 
der  subaectlon  (a)  of  this  aectlon  shall  be 
considered  aa  a  gift  or  bequest  to  or  for 
the  uae  of  the  United  States. 

(c)  Upon  tbe  request  of  the  Board,  the  Sec- 
retary of  tba  Traaaury  may  Inveat  and  rein- 
vest In  aecuitttas  of  the  United  State*  any 
moneys  rontalned  In  tb*  fund  herein  author- 
ized. Ttmrtiwfi  aocruing  from  such  securities, 
and  trom  any  other  property  accepted  to 
the  credit  of  tbe  fund   authorized   herein. 


cxvm- 
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aball  be  disbursed  upwt  tbe  ondar  of  tbe 
Board.  _ 

Sac.  15.  The  Board  aball  oeaae  to  ertat  no 
later  than  ten  yean  after  aUbrntaalmt  of  a 
comprebeaalve  plan  to  aeeonxpllali  a  eSiange- 
ovw  to  the  metrte  system  of  meaaorement 
that  is  not  dtsteprovad  by  the  President  ot 
eltbar  HbtiM  of  Oongram. 

Bac.  10.  The  Board  shall  submit  annual  re- 
ports of  Ita  activities  to  tbe  President  and 
the  Congrea  wltb  reepaet  to  (1)  piugiem  be- 
ing made  under  atJCb  ptans;  (3)  tangible 
costs  ^««<  beneflte  being  Inenned  thereunder: 
and  (3)  any  addtttonat  legWatlnn  needed 
to  carry  out  the  poUcy  stated  In  thbi  Aot. 

Sac.  17.  iTiBrB  are  bereby  anttiotlaad  to  be 
approprtated  not  to  exceed  $3,000,000  for  tbe 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  l.  isn.  not  to  ex- 
ceed #4.0004)00  for  tba  flaeal  year  t)«glnn1ng 
July  1.  1S78.  and  for  «aab  of  tb*  (oUowlag 
tbrse  flaoal  yaan  not  to  exoesd  |I,IOO,OM. 
Appropriations  to  carry  out  tba  provMaaia  of 
thiff  Aat  may  remain  aaaOabla  for  obllcatlao 
and  expandltuTC  for  soeb  parted  or  periods 
as  may  be  -pT'*'^  In  tba  Acts  xaaklng  sueb 
i4>prof>rlatlons. 

The  amendioKxt  waa  agreed  ta 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  oigroised 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  pMwd. 

The  title  was  ammded.  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  a  national  protram  In 
oitler  to  make  the  Intemattanal  metric 
system  the  predominant  but  not  exclu- 
sive system  of  measuzcment  In  the 
United  States  and  to  pravkle  for  eooFert- 
Ing  to  the  genoal  use  of  such  sjRrtem 
within  10  years. 

Mr.  MAN8FIXI1>.  Mr.  President,  that 
conclades  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


EXCTtJRSIDN  P«OM  CAMBODIA 


ber  of  Vietomg  and  Mbith 

was  turned  by  the  Incursion  into  a  bcowl 
highway  for  the  dcvleiyvMBt  sAd  m»w- 
mcnt  of  any  mimiier  oi  Nacth  TleC- 
namese  and  Vletconf  forces  ateort  at 
randflm  througtaoat  iBostoC  Cfembodta. 

In  short,  tite  Oambodlan  gambit 
brought,  not  peMse.  kot  another  costly 
fytitii'*'?n  ot  oiir  towlretnsnt  in  flcntfa- 
east  Aate  and  one  meaw  eaqM^era  de- 
pendenfe  govwiimeDt.  It  ecctrttwted  to 
converttnv  into  one  moiv  dsMrt  tif  war. 
the  last  oasis  of  chrll  stdhOfiy  am  modBSt 
itngttm  in  Indochina  thf  OmhodU  of 
Prinoe  Norodom  BBiMiook.  Tills  dnbknis 
ootiwialan  WM  p*ld  for  «lmaet  cntirriy 
wttb  thenontr  of  the  AmMdcan  pMple. 
How  many  <ti^as4#!*»t  uves  also  paid  for 
it,  Mr.  Preaideni)  Bow  mng  limbs?  Bow 
many  moss  droc  addlotifaaaf 

Owr  and  owaiaJa.  ttepnas  has  doo- 
.i««m«i*d  this  eantslsa  In  tngte  fitflltgr 
in  Cambodia.  THe  sorry  letltatlon  of  In- 
ternal deyaststian.  camqittm.  inoom- 
petenoe.  (Bsaasodatlon  of  peofdd  fiom 
govenunaat,  mystic  mmtarism,  the 
growth  of  Indlgsooiis  reaalutjanaty  faroes 
aad  BO  OB  Is  «li  to  faatttw  to  aapeoe 
who  has  fanow<sd  tke sttaMMoDtoBoatta- 
east  Asia  xrmr  the  ysan.  natisMahly. 
the  Cambodhui  gmmtton  Is  one  ta.  whkih 
we  permitted  our  Imdhmnait—asabi  as 
we  did  la  Vlstaam.  M  vs  did  in  IdMM— to 
rise  from  tlM  wsttbit  of  A  too  up  to  the 
level  of  our  neeks.  ladsod.  woplapBd  the 
major  pari  thMOi^  waSBtmrr  oto  pr»- 
grsnu,  air  soppoft  and  B^l^bcnBdiy  in 
converting  what  was  a  toteaUe.  produc- 
tive and  cextalnly  peaoetdl  eitotwins  for 
oidlnozy  OunhodlMM  Into  o  Ute  of  olm- 


Mr.  MANSnEUX  Mr.  RealdSBfe.  apart 

from  Vietnam,  there  are  other  sttuatkiDS 
in  iriiich  we  are  enmeshed  In  Bootheaa* 
Asia.  It  Is  dlffleolt  to  keep  them  oan- 
tinuously  in  mind,  so  remote  are  they 
from  any  vital  interest  of  the  people  (A 
this  Nation.  Nonetheless,  they  go  on. 
these  irrelevant  luvtilvements.  There  is 
the  half-f ocsotten  war  in  Laos.  There  is 
the  almost  completely  forgotten  war  in 
COiubodla.  They  eoat  this  Nation  hun- 
dreds of  mOttons  of  doUars  of  puhUo 
funds  each  year.  They  oeat  iins  some 
American  lives,  many  other  ll*«s  men, 
women,  and  chlUzen.  niey  open  cnrer 
spider  fans  of  dastaTBOtlon  over  iBdoohlna. 

How  many  mnM**"  aja^  or  yoars,  was 
it,  that  we  nwred  into  Onnbodlaf  Pn^ 
basm  It  will  be  only-dlndy  remandMred 
but  that  blitakreig  tactic  was  debated 
for  weeks  at  the  thne.  The  "incursion" 
into  the  Cambodian- Vtetnameee  border 
region  was  launched  with  great  faitfare. 
It  was  supposed  to  result  In  the  oapture 
of  the  enemy  headquarters,  the  destmc- 
tioa  of  the  border  "sanctuaries,"  tbe 
hastening  of  the  end  of  the  war  and  the 
insuring  of  the  "safe"  withdrawal  of  our 
forcca. 

Of  course,  the  Cambodian  invaskm  did 
none  of  these  things.  Hie  high  command. 
if  it  was  ever  there  in  the  flnt  place. 
simply  moved  out  long  before  the  in- 
vasion began.  To  the  mounting  casualties 
in  Vietnam  and  Laos,  Osndiodla  added 
new  accumulations  of  United  States  and 
other  casualties. 

What  had  been  a  consUicted  border 
hideout  for  the  supply  of  a  limited  num- 


of  their  towns  and  i 
been  spared,  it  weidd 
ruptton  in  tHe  ei«nal  ot : 

So  far  as  I  can  see.  Mr.  nsrtilMtf.  the 
best  tUng  that  ooobl  hwen-to  Dm  1W0- 
ple  of  fho  Dkittid  StftiM  In  this  rttoaUnn 
would  be  far  tba  adnrtntotratton  to  end. 
f OTthwtth.  our  military  In  oris— wit  In 
every  form  In  the  Oamhortlan  theater  of 
the  Indochina  war.  Aa  for  tta  Camhodlan 
people,  the  matter  la  for  IhsBL  to  deelde 
but  tt  waold  seam  to  ase  thsT  wonld  ba  a 
lot  better  off  tf  PrtBoe  BttiaBoiat  ware  to 
be  letuxued  to  Rmom  Penh  to  head  an 
intolax  guveiamaot  at  least  unto  such 
Mm*  as  the  war  ends  in  a  peace  setOe- 
ment  The  Peking  govarament  with 
whom  the  PiasMeBfe  aad  ilia  tOBBlsft  pol- 
ioy  •Afimt.  Dr.  iTiwInteir;  base 
hsbed  sudi  OBieUaBt  wviklog 
mWht  wd  be  prevailed  upon  to  assisfe  In 
the  diplomacy  oi  ttli  eniteavor.  May  i 
add  that  I  would  be  rendss  if  I  did  not 
acknowledge,  as  remote,  the  likaUhnod  of 
this  davdapmei^'s  coming  to  pass  in  the 
near  futare.  It  iooia  to  aae,  Mr.  Pnaldent. 
ttiat  we  select  our  leaions  ami  having 
dosae  so,  seem  determined  to  hold  on  to 
them  unltt,  not  they,  but  we.  ourselves, 
are  squeeaed  dry. 


THE  SITDATIOIf  IN  CAMBOOIA 

Mr.  MAMSnELZX  Mr.  rtmirtwt,  I  ask 
unanlmooa  consent  tohave  pitotadto  the 
Rxcou  an  article  entitled  "Weary  Oam- 
bodlans  Losing  Confidence  in  Lfm  Nol." 
written  by  ArnoM  R.  Isaacs,  and  pub- 
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]\tfy\ma  In  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  August  18, 

1972. 

Thtn  being  no  ohjeotloin,  tb«  artlBle 
was  oidsrad  to  be  printed  In  the  RaooaB. 
as  foUowe:  

WCAiT  CAMSon&m  lioeiHo  coktibbhcs 

or    liOM    NOL 

(By  Arnold  B.  laMwa) 

Pbmom  PBm.  CAxaoaiA. — Ptesklwit  Lon 
Nol'8  papular  ■ui>part  Is  diKlnlng  »w»y  a« 
CambodU'a  mur  mmrtatm  grow*  and  hU  go»- 
emmant  Mama  lnex«a«lagly  remote,  erratic, 
corrupt  and  inalBcient. 

The  58-year-old  president,  who  c*me  to 
power  »ttar  the  orerthrow  of  Prince  Norodom 
SUuknouk  in  limxtib  1»70;  bt»  managed  to 
keep  hl«  country  flrom  oollapelng  altogether^ 
perhaps  a  remarkable  achlerement  In  Itaelf. 

HOPBD    roa    TWO    THIMGS 

But  be  haa  disappointed  the  millions  of 
Cambodians  who.  in  their  Initial  outpouring 
of  support,  hoped  above  all  for  two  thlngn: 
the  expulsion  of  Vietnamese  Communists 
from  Cambodian  territory  and  an  end  to  the 
whimsical,  unpredictable  and  corrupt  Man- 
darin style  of  the  Sihanouk  government. 

The  atmosphere  of  political  bickering  Is 
worse  than  ever,  many  Cambodians  feel. 

The  current  political  turmoil  began  in 
March,  when  Marshal  Lon  Nol,  after  ruling 
for  two  years  as  prime  minister,  declared  him- 
self president,  sssumtng  ertremely  broad  ex- 
ecutive powers  and  dissolving  the  National 
Aaaembly. 

At  the  same  time,  he  scrapped  a  draft  of  a 
republican  constitution  prepared  by  the  leg- 
lalatora  and  substituted  a  draft  written  hast- 
Uy  to  his  own  spaolfleatlons,  legalising  nearly 
all  the  extracvdlnary  powers  be  had  seised. 

Hi*  naw  document  was  put  to  a  referen- 
dum and  was  approved,  by  oiBclal  tally,  by 
more  than  97  par  cent  of  the  voters. 

On  Jtme  4,  presidential  elections  were  held 
and  Marshal  Lon  Nol,  to  no  one's  surprise, 
waa  elaeted,  though  bis  oppcments  charged 
the  voting  was  flagrantly  rigged. 

In  the  course  cd  theee  events,  many  of  the 
prealdsnt'B  associates  went  over  to  the  oppo- 
sition. 

The  moat  prominent  were  In  Tarn,  who 
had  been  National  Assembly  president  and 
who  ran  against  Marshal  Lon  Nol  in  June, 
and  atoowath  Slrik  Matak,  who  as  prime 
mlnlster-dalegate  had  virtually  run  the 
country. 

MOaALB  UNDXaMimO 

The  next  step  after  the  presidential  elec- 
tion la  the  choice  ot  a  new  National  Assem- 
bly, sebaduled  for  September  4.  In  Tarn's 
Damoorattc  party  and  Prince  Slaowath's  Re- 
publicans, after  a  vain  effort  to  change  elec- 
tion laws  that  heavUy  favor  government 
,^«am^«»«,  decided  not  to  enter  any  candl- 
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Phnom  ftnh,  wb«e  living  costs  are  higher 
than  In  the  countryside. 

Tbs  gov«nunent  does  not  have  funds  to 
provlda  mora  than  marglnai  aaslatanoe  to 
war  rafugeea,  and  oOclaJIs  at  the  War  Victims 
Oommisslsn.  the  government  relief  agency, 
say  that  of  the  ectlmated  half  mUUon  refu- 
gees, only  about  one-third  have  received  any 
help  at  aU. 

The  assistance  is  nominal.  A  "registered" 
refugee  family,  averaging  five  persons,  nor- 
mally gets  one  week's  rations — 16  kilograms 
of  rice,  7  tins  of  fish,  a  kUogram  of  salt,  and 
sometimes  a  few  vegetables  or  other  foods. 

After  a  week,  most  refugees  must  find  a 
way  to  support  themselves,  usually  by  living 
with  relatives. 

NO  CONFIDENCE   IN   COVESNMENT 

At  an  unfinished  hotel  in  Phnwn  Penh, 
now  being  used  as  temporary  quarters  for 
recent  evacuees  from  Svay  Rleng,  conversa- 
tions with  a  doeen  or  more  refugees  sug- 
gested that  they,  like  other  Cambodians,  have 
lost  much  of  their  confidence  in  the  govern- 
ment's ability  to  protect  them. 

Without  exception,  those  interviewed 
planned  to  remain  in  Phnom  Penh,  saying 
they  would  not  return  even  If  government 
troops  recaptured  their  vlllagee,  for  fear  they 
would  simply  have  to  run  again. 

The  war  has  so  disrupted  the  countryside 
that  travel  outside  Phnom  Penh  for  meet 
civilians  Is  limited  to  perhaps  20  or  30  miles. 

Even  roads  officially  classed  as  "secure," 
like  the  highway  to  the  principal  port  of 
Kompong  Som,  are  actually  traveled  only  by 
escorted  convoys. 

The  sense  of  Isolation  and  the  difficulty 
of  visiting  homes  or  relatives  have  also  dis- 
heartened many  Cambodians.  In  the  Khmer 
expression,    "the  country  is  broken."" 

All  of  this  could  perhaps  be  borne  if  the 
government  had  scored  any  significant  vic- 
tories on  the  battleftelds.  but  It  has  not.  and 
Communist  fc*ces  now  occupy  most  of  the 
eastern  half  of  the  country,  except  for  a  few 
govermnent-held  enclaves  around  the  major 
towns. 

If  any  motivation  to  carry  on  the  war  re- 
mains. It  Is  not  rooted  In  any  commitment 
to  the  Lon  Nol  government  but  simply  In 
the  Cambodian's  traditional  fear  and  hatred 
of  the  Vietnamese. 


Tliaae  pcAlUoal  intrigues  among  the  prtv- 
llegwt  hava  Uttle  meaning  for  the  average 
Cambodian,  but  the  general  sense  of  national 
disunity  has  sarloualy  undermined  the  coun- 
try's morale  and  self-confidence. 

There  Is  no  one  to  serve,  as  Prince  Siha- 
nouk did  even  at  his  worst,  as  a  symbol  of 
the  nation. 

Bvaryone,  too.  is  affected  by  corruption, 
which  seams,  aoocwdlng  to  most  neutral  ob- 
sorvers,  to  be  apreadlBg. 

The  local  newspapers  and  foreign  diplo- 
mats have  documented  examples  of  truck 
drivers  paying  bribes  at  no  fewer  than  17 
checkpoints  during  a  35-mlle  Journey,  of 
farmers  doubling  the  price  of  a  pig  because 
they  have  been  shaken  down  for  that  much 
while  bringing  it  to  market,  of  officers  col- 
lecting pay  for  thousands  of  "ghost  soldiers" 
and  sometimes  leaving  real  soldiers  unpaid 
for  six  Dkonttas  or  more  while  pocketing  the 
money. 

anncixa  caowD  capitai. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Cambodians, 
fleeing    the    fighting,    have    crowded    Into 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Does  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  tne 
acting  minority  leader,  desire  to  be 
recognized? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  not. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  (Harry  P.  Byrd.  Jr.) 
is  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes. 

TRIBUTE  TO  SECRETARY  OF 
TRANSPORTATION  VOLPE 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  want  to  make  a  few  comments 
this  morning  in  regard  to  the  distin- 
guished Secretary  of  Transportation,  the 
Honorable  John  A.  Volpe.  This  ^week,  Mr. 
President,  Secretary  Volpe  gave  a  series 
of  five  brief  intervie'ws  with  a  Virginia 
radio  station.  WAVA.  of  Arlington.  Va. 
These  interviews  are  most  Interesting 
and.  I  think,  enlightening. 

I  am  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  en- 
dorse all  of  the  proposals  suggested  b> 
Secretary  Volpe.  However,  I  am  im- 
pressed with  the  imaginative  and  able 
way  in  which  he  has  handled  his  re- 


sponsibilities as  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. 

Secretary  Volpe  had  a  highly  success- 
ful career  In  private  bosinees.  He  "was  an 
outstanding  Oovenwr  of  the  Common- 
wealth .  of  Massachusetts  and.  in  my 
Judgment,  he  is  an  outstanding  Cabinet 
officer  servlnc  as  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. 

I  am  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he 
Is  readily  accessible,  that  he  is  prompt 
in  handling  his  correspondence,  and 
that  his  department  is  operated  with  a 
high  degree  of  efficiency,  I  might  s&y 
that  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  Sec- 
retary Volpe  seems  very  r^reshing  as 
compared  to  some  of  the  other  high  offi- 
cials (rf  government  who  put  themselves 
in  an  ivory  tower  and  deal  in  theory  and 
seem  imaware  of  realities.  But  not  Jobn 
Volpe. 

Mr,  President,  I  want  to  comment  cm 
one  or  two  of  the  interviews  of  Sec- 
retary Volpe.  He  cites  in  his  interview 
of  Wednesday,  August  16,  the  Shirley 
Highway  project  in  northern  Virginia 
as  an  example  of  how  the  use  of  public 
transportation  facilities  can  be  greatly 
increased.  He  points  out  that  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  set  up  an 
exclusive  busway  with  express  bus  serv- 
ice for  commuters  said  turned  the  rush 
hour  dri'ving  habits  around.  More  Shir- 
ley Highway  commuters  today  ride  the 
bus  than  drive. 

A  recoit  survey.  Secretary  Volpe 
points  out,  of  the  Shirley  Highway 
morning  rush  hour  count  showed  9.100 
bus  passengers  as  compared  to  7,700 
auto  commuters;  a  110-percent  increase 
for  mass-transit  and  a  reduction  of 
2,800  cars,  along  with  a  more  efficient 
use  of  the  highways  for  those  automo- 
biles. 

This  Shirley  Highway  proposal  was 
worked  out  with  the  Department  of 
Transportation  along  with  the  North 
Virginia  Transportation  Commission 
under  the  able  chairmanship  of  Joseph 
Alextmdria,  a  member  of  the  bostfd  of 
supervisors  of  Fairfax  County,  I  think 
this  is  a  very  desirable  experiment  and 
that  it  has  proven  to  be  a  very  success- 
ful one. 

I  was  interested  also,  Mr.  President,  In 
Secretary  Volpe's  comment  in  regard  to 
skyjacking.  He  said  that  the  hijacking 
of  plsuies  is  a  preventable  crime  if  the  air- 
lines are  tough  enoxigh  in  their  boarding 
procedures  on  the  ground.  If  they  are 
tough  enough  on  the  ground.  Secretary 
Volpe  says,  there  will  be  no  necessity 
to  have  to  get  tough  in  the  air. 

He  points  out  that  in  one  3-month 
period  2,000  passengers  were  prevented 
from  boarding  and  800  were  arrested. 
And  of  those  arrested,  about  half  of  them 
were  armed. 

Ground  security  is  being  intensified, 
and  that  is  good  news  for  air  travelers.  He 
points  out  that  Congress  is  appropriat- 
ing enough  money  to  equip  virtually  ev- 
ery boarding  gate  at  every  U.S.  airport 
with  metal-detecting  equipment. 

I  think  all  of  this  is  good  news  for  the 
himdreds  of  thoustuids  of  Americans  who 
daily  use  the  Nation's  airlines. 

Agsdn  I  commend  the  work  of  Secre- 
tary Volpe,  who  is  an  outstanding  Cab- 
inet officer  who  is  rendering  effective  and 


outstanding  service  to  his  fellow  citizens. 

Mr.  PreildSBi,  I  a«k  anaaltnoaB  cod- 
seat  to  haw  prtnted  in  the  Ricoao  at 
this  point  the  flw  interviews,  beginning 
with  Monday,  August  14,  1972,  and  con- 
tiDUing  tbiough  FMday,  August  18,  1872, 
^dilcb  Seeratary  Volpe  gave  to  radio 
stotlon  WAVA,  ArlingttHi,  Va. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
views were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRo.  as  follows : 

IfiOMSAT,  Attoubt   14,    1972 

Q  Do  you  conaider  TRANSPO  a  suceessf 

A.  Definitely  yes.  I  find  It  stgnlflsaat  that 
■o  many  people  came  to  wbat  was  eassntlaUy 
a  trade  show.  The  long  lines  of  people  who 
0tood  In  line  for  an  hour  cm:  more  to  ride  on 
the  Personal  Bapld  Ttaaatt  model*— to  go 
throu^  the  various  new  trains  and  oom- 
nniter  cars — to  look  over  the  Ezpertmsntal 
Safety  Vehlelea— In  fact,  to  see  eTeryttalng 
the  industry  aad  govenunurt  had  to  offer- 
Indicates  to  me  a  tremendous  public  intscest 
in  what  -we're  trying  to  do  in  transportation. 
I'm  glad  we  were  able  to  reward  that  Interest 
with  raen  an  ouftaiwllng  exposition. 

It's  hanl  to  know  wbat  the  eoonomlo  im- 
pact will  eventually  be  but  our  beet  estimate 
at  this  time  la  that  TRANBFD  73  "will  gen- 
erate salea  to  the  neighborhood  of  fSOO  mil- 
lion. Seme  of  tbe  companies  that  exlilblted 
almost  relootaatly— you  might  say  out  at  a 
it«MMi  o(  patnirf^  duty — w«te  the  most  en- 
tbostaatlo  about  renilta  onoe  the  show  got 
tinderway. 

I  peraonaUy  feel  we  should  count  as  a  bene- 
fit of  great  pf>t^"t-«»'  significance  the  tremen- 
dous !"w»""t  of  International  good  will  that 
was  generated  In  connectlan  with  this  imder- 
taklng.  Delegations  of  more  than  50  nations 
from  araond  the  world  met  with  us  In  f  «"- 
mat  oonf erenoes  and  informal  visits  to  dls- 
eoas  mutual  pxoMama  and  exchange  Ideas 
for  their  aolutlona.  Tbey  aU  seemed  tavn"- 
ably  Imiirnesnrt  with  what  they  saw  of  UJS. 
teehnology.  I  can  tell  you  that  some  of  the 
natbMia  that  declined  to  exhibit  at  the  first 
TRAMSPO  have  indicated  they'd  like  to  re- 
consider if  we  stage  another  one.  I  might 
add  that  exhibitors,  vtettois,  foreign  oOelala, 
have  an  enooaniged  ua  to  stage  other 
TBANSPO's  on  a  regular  basis. 

This  first  expoattlon  at  Its  kind  gave  the 
casual  viewer  new  faith  in  America's  leader- 
ship in  the  tranqwrtatlon  field.  It  gave  plan- 
ners new  <"»ig>it  iixto  what's  available  now 
and  what's  coming  up  tn  transportation 
hardware  and  software.  And  It  gave  exhibi- 
tors sales  and  leads  in  new  markets,  both 
domeetlo  and  foreign.  I'm  convlneed 
TRAJN8FO  was  good  for  the  united  states 
aad  good  for  the  future  ot.  transportation, 
awousc  IS,   i%ia 


Q.  I  have  heard  references  In  transporta- 
tion dbwuaskms  to  a  single  urban  fundT 
What  does  Uils  mean? 

A.  We  are  proposing  that  some  of  the  FM>- 
eral  Highway  Trust  Fund  be  set  aaldo  and 
that  It  be  made  available  to  states  and  cities 
for  Improving  local  urt>an  txanaportatlon.  The 
dedakMi  <»  how  theee  funds  win  be  spent 
wlU  be  made  by  state  and  local  autitiarttlee. 
TTnder  the  preeent  Federal  Aid  Hlghwsy  Aot 
aU  funds  must  be  ^ent  for  blghwaya  aad 
highway  related  projeots.  The  dUBcolty  la. 
however,  a  number  of  dtles  slmiHy  don't 
need  highways.  Thair  highest  tranq>artatlon 
priority  may  be  buses  or  rail  transit  or  per- 
haps  upgrading    conunuter   rallroada. 

Our  proposal  Is  baaed  on  the  Idea  that 
local  authorities  are  best  qualified  to  deter- 
mine local  transportation  problems  and  their 
seltttkina.  Ooneeqoently,  we  want  them  to 
detenOne  wbafs  beet.  And  WW  pro<vlde  hmm* 
of  the  funding.  By  1976  we  anticipate  there 
wlU  be  about  6  billion  dollars  In  the  Highway 
Trust  Fund  atid  about  3  billion  would  go  Into 


the  single  igban  category  >o>f»  on  a  aaatele 
basis  tat  any  mnda  ot  tnaMpoatatton.  Mdv  I 
want  to  nate  ana  thtag  etaar.  Ttila  Is  aos 
a  pngfaat  to  pnaote  naas  «aailt,  or  rail- 
roMla.  or  blgbwafs.  It  is  a  pngiam  to  pio> 
mote  the  v«y  best  tfanqportation  poatfSl*. 
balanced  traiuportatloa.  Aad  wliatevar  our 
cities  and  states  decide,  tbey  can  go  ahead 
aad  build.  We  hava  juat  sent  up  to  the  Oon- 
gress  a  new  study  ot  transportation  needs  for 
the  next  two  deoadea.  Tlw  data  for  tbtt  report 
was  oMitrlbuted  by  all  M  states  aad  this  re- 
port shows  very  draiaattrally  that  traaspor- 
tatlon  prlorlUes  vary  from  state  to  state  and 
from  city  to  city.  And  we  bars  in  Washington 
mtist  cooperate  wltb  theee  looal  avthortttoe 
and  he^  them  meet  their  spedal  needs. 

The  preeent  hl^way  program  dictates 
highways,  but  we  nnut  ba^  dtlae  find  an 
^taraatlve  to  the  highway.  Wa  simply  can 
no  longer  aocept  tbe  speotre  at  increased  air 
pollution,  highway  congestion  and  urban 
strangulation.  We  have  tried  to  make  tbe 
motor  vehicle  tbe  complete  answer  to  our 
sarface  trmnsportatlon  probtema.  wa  cannot 
do  this  any  longer.  Now  we  nuist  assist  with 
altsmatlvea. 

wanraaaaT,  Auouwr  is.  lavs 

Q.  Mr.  aeeretary,  do  yon  foraaee  a  return 
at  widespread  use  at  pobUo  transportation 
In  our  dtlaa? 

A.  I  certainly  dol  It  wont  havpen  over- 
night but  the  trend  has  started  aliaady.  We 
In  the  Department  at  Transportation  are 
working  to  make  public  tranaportaMan  better 
for  people— oleanar.  qulater.  safer,  more  eom- 
foctable.  lees  oongastad— eastsr  on  tbe  travrt- 
er  and  the  envUonmant.  TMs  la  oar  naoet 
comiwUlng  task — ^to  rwvltallae  urban  tcana- 
pOTtatlon — to  rtf  ease  tbe  stnmgle  bold  tbe 
automobile  has  on  our  ettlaa  Aad  It  Is  an 
intsrmodal  task,  involving  the  oo  operation 
at  highway  and  tranaSt  plaansra,  Indnatry 
and  govenunent,  dWen  poupe  and  commu- 
nity ofllolals 

During  the  preeent  Admlnlatratlan,  tbe 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Admlalatratlon 
has  spent  a  bOllon  dollars  for  pubilo  trana- 
portation.  That's  mora  than  the  total  Federal 
funding  for  all  the  previoaa  Ave  >ears  Ad- 
ditionally, under  n-ealrlent  Mlxoa's  Utban 
Mass  Tranqxntatton  Aaalstaaoe  Act  at  1970. 
another  bUllon  doUara  for  atees  transit  for 
Fiscal  1973  has  been  tmdgetad.  As  a  ramilt 
of  this  program,  faltaflkag  or  falling  transSt 
systems  have  been  saved  or  stablllaed  In 
some  60  U.S.  cMlea.  Ihtak  at  thati 

We  have  propoeed.  alee,  to  htfp  tbe  ottiee 
meet  the  tranaportatlon  crisis  by  proposing 
a  single  category  of  funding,  s<q>ported  by 
Highway  Trust  Fund  reaooroea.  for  urban 
tran^Mrtatlan  purpoeea.  We  want  to  give  the 
Statea  and  dtles  a  chdoe  of  technologies, 
plus  a  choice  of  lyending  options. 

We  feel  local  offldala  know  pn^lems  best. 
Nearly  300  transit  systems  have  gone  out 
of  buMnesB  in  the  last  ao  yean.  There  la  no 
doubt  that  we  must  halt  that  dedlne  and 
reverse  the  trend;  not  by  forcing  pecHPle  to 
ride  husee  and  transit  cars,  but  by  making 
pubUo  transportation  so  attractive  the  pri- 
vate car  will  beecme.  In  many  Instances, 
"second  choice"  for  Interatty  trips. 

The  Shhley  Highway  Project  In  Nortttacn 
Virginia  Is  a  prims  example.  We  set  up  ex- 
clusive busway  with  express  bus  service  for 
ocxnmuters  and  turned  rash  hour  driving 
habits  around;  mors  Shirley  commuters  to- 
day ride  the  bus  than  drive. 

A  recent  Shlxley  Highway  mocnlng  rush 
hour  count  showsd  0,100  bos  iiesswigiirs  and 
7,700  auto  commutars;  a  110  percent  Incrcaee 
for  mass  transit,  a  reduotlon  of  ajOO  cars, 
and  a  more  elfident  use  of  highways  for  those 
automobiles. 

At  certain  points  during  rush  hour  bus 
patronage  is  up  300  percent.  The  new  group 
of  delighted  bus  riders  find  that  they  are 
saving — on  the  average — at  least  30  minutes 
each  day.  On  Shirley  mghway,  we  are  proving 


l>y  means  of  teduiotogy  aad  by  hold  and  in- 
novattva  pUaa.  thas  pabHo  twmspcrtatkin 
can  be  rebom  aad  find  new  favor  "with  the 
public 

■taussuST,  Aooowr  it,  irrt 

Q.  lAr.  Secretary,  is  the  Oovemment's 
pcAIcy  toward  skyjackers  still  one  at  re- 
sistance, and— If  so— how  can  you  "get 
tough"  with  hljaoksn  without  endanger- 
ing the  lives  of  paiesiiQars  aad  orvwf 

A.  y«j^fcing  u  a  "ptavantable"  Mme.  If 
the  f«'<ipi^  am  tough  enough  in  their 
boarding  prooeduraa  on  tha  ground,  there 
will  be  no  necsaslty  to  have  to  get  tough" 
In  the  air. 

The  FAA  behavioral  profile,  for  eMtmple, 
is  rr^r-t^gly  effeetlva— U  It  Is  rtflglously 
applied  and  faithfully  anforeed.  la  the  late 
July  hijacking  of  the  DelU  plane,  you  may 
ramambar,  it  turned  out  that  two  of  tbe 
skyjaokars  had  aroussd  suspMons,  but  the 
"]»o(Ue  alert"  wae  not  followed  up  bjr  a 
searoh  prooedam.  Z  have  slaoa  dlaeotad  that 
not  only  must  the  aliUnes  screen  sH  pas- 
sengers, but  any  who  ftt  tbe  baba'vtaral  pro- 
file muti  have  their  hand  luggage  ssarched 
and  pass  an  electronic  devioe  before  they 
can  board. 

Preeldent  Mlxcn  has  taken  a  firm  policy 
ot  resists nne  evsr  slaea  Bsptsmhsr  1070, 
when  three  commardal  aircraft  were  hi- 
jacked and  BUbaequentty  btown  up.  The 
neeldeat  ixnasedlatsty  bnptemanted  the 
Sky  Mawhal  fane  as  a  baok-vp  to  pre- 
boasdlngaereaalag  pcocodurss. 

The  pesAle,  IneMsntaUy,  is  man  eOeettve 
Uksn  people  xaallae.  In  one  thieennonth 
period  a.000  passengers  were  prevented  from 
boarding.  Xl^t  hundred  wen  arrested,  and 
about  half  Of  them  were  arsond. 

Owund  eeeuilty  Is  beUg  piugnissliely 
iwftsnitflail.  OuiigiBss  Is  sfproprlatlng  annugh 
money  to  equip  vtztoally  feif  boarding  gate 
at  every  U^B.  ahpart  with  metal  detenling 
equ^^ment. 

Bo  when  we  say  we're  gdng  to  fl|^  back, 
vlcdsnce  is  the  last  th^  we  want.  The 
safety  of  psasiingei  ■  and  crew  always  has 
been  and  always  will  be  our  lliwt  ocneera. 
Onr  weapons  an  sarrslllanoe.  technology, 
and  deteimlnatian.  The  odds  sn  now 
heavily  egaliTl  the  hljaohsr  . .  .  and  getttng 
toughar  aU  the  thas.  Out  of  SB  hijacking 
and  exlorttan  attampts  thU  yaar.  31  tailed. 
That  meana  only  7  siicwsssfiiT  hijaofclngs 
out  of  mora  than  two  aad  a  half  million 
flights  in  this  period.  Pretty  good  average 
I'd  eay— but  wa  wont  ba  ss  Malls  il  nntu 
there  an  no  hijackings.  Buocesstnl  or  other- 
wise, rresklsnt  Msna  has  said  we  wont  be 
Intimidated.  We  shall  oontmne  to  take  what- 
evw  actions  an  necessary  to  make  air  com- 
merce safs  and  seeun. 

ramsT,  Axrauex  is,  levi 

QuMtlon.  Ur.  Secretary,  we  an  aH  con- 
cerned with  the  increasing  threat  of  death 
on  our  highways  and  In  particular  the  num- 
ber of  aloofafCd-reUted  deaths  eaoh  yaar.  Can 
you  teU  \u  what  Is  being  done  to  get  the 
drunk  driver  off  tbe  road? 

Answer.  I  can  tell  you  that  no  task  In  our 
Department  Is  man  tugent  than  lowMing 
the  highway  deaUi  toll,  and  solving  the 
drlnfcli^-ddvlng  problem  Is  bswle  to  that 
objective. 

The  statistics  an  appalling.  Of  last  year's 
6S.000  highway  fataUtlea.  S0%  or  38,000  were 
alcohol-related.  Kven  mora  ^paDing  Is  the 
fact  that  two-thkds  of  those  fataUtiaa,  It.OOO 
were  caused  by  problem  dilnlcsn  who  ddvs. 

At  the  Direotion  of  Preddent  Nixon,  a 
wide-ranging  ^'f**'^  oounteoneasurae  pro- 
gram has  been  developed.  In  my  Department. 
ww^e  committed  $84  mnilon  for  a  three  and 
one-half  year  period  to  set  up  modal,  com- 
munity-level dotnonstratlon  projects  Aloo- 
hol  Safety  Actkm  Programs — In  88  locations 
across  the  country.  They  are  designed  to  ed- 
ucate the  driver  and  rehabilitate  the  prob- 
lem drinker. 
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la  MkUtloa  a  maMlv*  Inf onnitl  rm  -«luo- 
tkm  aunpia«&  dMtgnad  to  0«Mr»t«  p««)Uc 
ami  Ml—  ot  tlw  oanttnulnc  Umat  of  Um 
drunk  dUvw  ««•  UuxusbfMt  in  Uarcto  1073. 
nrwiwiTti  MMl  <Uvrtopmwit  procmna  for  bet- 
ter budvu*.  ■uch  u  bre*th  teatlng  «lBvloe« 
and  ignition  control  ayMons  hare  been  ee- 
tabUrtied.  And  Fed«r»l  funds  hive  been  in«l« 
•TailAbla  to  tbe  stfttaa  In  ofder  to  Melat  ttaem 
In  bringing  tbelr  programa  in  line  with  Fed- 
eral standard*. 

Aa  long  aa  30.000  people  die  each  year  aa 
a  leeult  ot  abualve  drinking  and  driving 
then  drunk  driving  wUl  remain  our  concern. 
President  Wtaon  feela  that  way.  I  feel  that 
way and  ao  should  every  cltlaen  of  thla  Na- 
tion. It  U  our  problem — our  re«>onalbUity — 
to  gat  tbe  drunk  driver  off  tbe  road  and  into 
an  appcoprlate  couna  of  rehabilitation. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, how  much  time  do  I  have  remain- 
ing? 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Tlje  Seni^ar  from  Virginia  has  8 
minutes  remaining. 


ECONOMIC  EXPANSION 

Mr.  HABRT  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  AugAut  1872  iMiJe  of  the  Eco- 
nomic RcMWCh  DiviBian  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  goes  into  some  detaU 
i«gsrdlns  the  U.S.  economic  expansion 
and  it  discusses  also  the  Pederal  budget- 
ary situation. 

The  report  of  the  Chase  Manhattan 
pank  emohasizeB  that  U.S.  economic  ex- 
pansion is  gaining  mcnnentum.  It  points 
out  that  if  the  ecancany  follows  the  path 
moBt  observers  expect  for  the  balance  of 
the  year  the  real  growth  for  all  of  1972 
will  approximate  8  percent.  Perhaps 
equally  Important,  it  notes  this  will  be 
only  the  second  year  since  1966  when  the 
gain  in  real  activity  was  greater  than  the 
increase  in  prices. 

The  only  other  such  year  was  19fl8 
when  the  economy  was  artiflclally  stim- 
ulated, according  to  the  Manhattan  re- 
port by  spending  in  support  of  the  war 
in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  makfls  the  very  important  point  that 
growth  will  not  solve  all  economic  prob- 
lems of  the  United  States,  but  it  notes 
"it  can  create  a  climate  in  which  at- 
tempts to  deal  with  this  problem  are 
more  likely  to  be  successful."  The  report 
states: 

In  particular,  continued  economic  growth 
would  provide  an  opportunity  to  deal  re- 
sponsibly with  persistent  and  potentially  In- 
Oatlonary  Federal  budget  deflclta. 

Then,  it  states : 

As  matters  stand,  the  outlook  for  the  TJ.8. 
budget  Is  decidedly  unhealthy. 

Most  certainly  that  Is  no  exaggeration : 
if  anything,  it  Is  an  understatement. 

The  outlook  for  ttoe  XJJB.  budget  Is  de- 
cidedly imhealthy.  and  this  report  of  the 
Economic  Bnearch  Division  of  the  Chase 
Manhattan  Bank  states: 

In  these  drcumstancea.  the  next  admln- 
istraUon  and  Oongreaa  wlU  face  an  unpleas- 
ant choice.  They  can  mlae  taxes  or  limit 
spending.  Or  they  can  leave  flacal  matters  aa 
they  are  and  allow  tbe  Federal  budget  to  feed 
a  new  inflation. 


Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  new  ad- 
ministration and  the  new  Congress  be- 
ginning In  January  will  face  unpleasant 
ohoicfls.  ironically,  those  unpleasant 
chidces  are  being  fostered  on  both  the 
Congress  and  the  adminlstratlcm  by  both 
the  Congress  and  the  administration 
themselves.  I  do  not  see  any  evidence 
that  either  the  administration  or  the 
Congress  is  attempting  to  get  Pederal 
spending  under  control.  In  fact,  it  Is  get- 
ting more  out  of  control  every  day. 

The  administration  estimates  the  Fed- 
eral funds  deficit  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  will  equal  $38  billion.  In  my  judg- 
mfflit.  It  will  exceed  $40  billion.  A  $40 
billion  deficit  in  1  yeai-  Is  a  fantastic 
figure,  particularly  when  it  is  added  on 
top  of  all  the  other  deficits  which  the 
Oovemment  has  nm  for  many,  mauay 
years. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  prepared  a  table 
showing  deficits  in  Federal  funds  and 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  1954  to 
1973,  inclusive.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  may  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  prepared  another  table  en- 
tiUed  "U.S.  Gold  Holdings,  Total  Re- 
serve Assets  and  Liquid  Liabilities  to 
Foreigners."  Liquid  liabilities  to  foreign- 
ers today  totals  $67  billion  whereas  total 
assets  are  only  $13  billion.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  table  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

EXHIBIT  1 

DEFICITS    IN    FEDERAL    FUNDS    AND    INTEREST    ON    THE 
NATIONAL  DEBT,  1954-73  INCLUSIVE 


EXHIBIT  2 


U  S  GOLD  HOLDINGS,  TOTAL  RESERVE  ASSETS,  AND  LIQUID 
LIABILITIES  TO  FOIKICNEilS 

[Satwtwl  iwriod*  is  bHItom  o(  iMIari) 


End  o(  Wortd  Wir  II... 

D«.31,l»7 

0«e.  31,1970.. 

D«c.  31,1971 

M»»31.1972 


Geld 

Tetil 

Liquid 

iMldiais 

IMSb 

liability 

20.1 

20.1 

6.9 

22.8 

24.8 

lS.i 

10.7 

14.5 

43.3 

10.2 

12.2 

64.2 

10.  S 

1J.3 

'67.0 

>  EstimiMd  fiiurt. 

Source:  U.S.  TrMsury  DttxrtmmL 


|ln  billions 

o(  dollarsi 

Surplus 

(+)or 
deficit 

Debt 

Raceipb 

Outtays 

(-) 

interest 

1954 

62.8 

65.9 

-3.1 

6.4 

1955 

58.1 

62.3 

-4.2 

6.4 

1956 

65.4 

63.8 

+1.6 

6.8 

1957 

68.8 

67.1 

+  1.7 

7.2 

1958 

66.6 

69.7 

-3.1 

7.6 

1959    

65.8 

77.0 

-11.2 

7.6 

1960 

75.7 

74.9 

+  .8 

9.2 

1961       

75,2 

79.3 

-4.1 

9.0 

1962        

79.7 

86.6 

-6.9 

9.1 

1963      

83.6 

90.1 

-6.5 

9.9 

1964 

87.2 

95.8 

-8.6 

10.7 

1966          

90.9 
101.4 

94.8 
106.5 

-3.9 
-5.1 

11.4 

1966 

12.0 

1967 

U1.8 

126.8 

-15.0 

13.4 

1968           

114.7 

143.1 

-28.4 

14.6 

1969 

143.3 

148.8 

-5.5 

16.6 

1970 

143. 2 

156.3 

-13.1 

19.3 

1971 

.        133.7 

163.7 

-30.0 

20.8 

1972'         .  ... 

147. 1 

179.3 

-32.2 

21.2 

1973' 

152.6 

19a  4 

-37.8 

22.3 

20-ytM  toW. . 

.    1,927.6 

2, 1*2.  2 

214.6 

241.5 

I  Estimeted  figures.  _,  ^ 

Sourta:    Office  of   Mtnagement  and   Budget  and  Tressury 
D«|WrtnienL 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

THE  TIP  OF  THE  ICEBERG 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  President,  several 
weeks  have  passed  since  I  last  reported 
to  the  Senate  on  the  status  of  the  investi- 
gation into  the  imauthorlxed  attacks  on 
North  Vietnam  by  aircraft  under  the 
command  of  General  Lavelle.  Since  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  will  be  hold- 
ing hearings  on  this  subject  In  the  near 
future,  I  wanted  to  inform  my  colleagues 
of  the  issues  as  they  stand  at  this  point. 

Recent  attention  has  focused  on  the 
fact  that  General  Lavelle  was  retired 
with  a  starUing  70  percent  disability  only 
a  few  weeks  after  he  had  been  certified 
as  flight-qualified.  Other  voices  have  de- 
manded a  court-martial  for  the  general. 

The  primary  Issue  is  not  General 
Lavelle,  however,  but  the  command  and 
control  system  which  permitted  and  then 
allowed  to  be  concealed  the  unauthorized 
attacks  against  North  Vietnam.  Nor 
should  General  Lavelle  be  made  the  lone 
scapegoat  if  it  turns  out  that  others  in 
the  chain  of  command  are  also  re- 
sponsible for  these  actions. 

I  might  add  it  seems  almost  impos- 
sible that  one  man  along  that  chain  of 
command  could  have  been  the  only  man 
aware  of  or  issuing  orders  in  relation  to 
those  strikes. 

So  far  we  have  seen  only  the  tip  of 
the  iceberg — one  man  disciidlned  on  the 
basis  of  one  investigation  prompted  by 
one  letter  to  one  U.S.  Senator.  Now  we 
must  go  further,  and  I  trust  that  the 
committee's  hearings  will  explore  all 
relevant  facets  of  this  issue. 

At  my  request,  a  special  subcommittee 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee  held  a 
hearing  to  take  testimony  from  Adm. 
Thomas  H.  Moorer,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Stefl.  about  the  Lavelle 
incident.  Admiral  Moorer's  nomination 
for  reappointment  as  Chairman  was 
pending  before  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  he  appeared  in  that  con- 
nection. 

It  was  my  feeling  that  the  committee 
wanted  a  more  complete  picture  of  his 
role  in  the  command  and  control  striK- 
ture,  particularly  with  respect  to  am  mil- 
itary operations  in  Indochina,  and  the 
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questioos  I  deviMd  for  Admiral  Moorer 
were  intended  to  eUdt  that  Inf  ormatkm. 

Mr.  President.  I  bcUmre  my  coUeagues 
In  the  asnata  would  be  interested  In 
reading  some  of  Admiral  Moorer^  open- 
ing statement  to  the  subcommittee  re- 
garding thcM  matters,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  statemmt  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusicm 
o(my  remarks. 

The  ACnTNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUOHBS.  Mr.  President,  In  an- 
swo*  to  a  series  of  questions,  Admiral 
Bloorer,  in  his  testimony,  provided  the 
mbcommittee  with  inalght  into  the  proc- 
ess by  whiob  Geottal  UiveUe  forwarded 
bis  requests  for  authorization  to  strike 
eertckln  targets — Including  targets  that 
be  regarded  as  military  targets  in  North 
Vietnam. 

This  testimony  is  basic  to  our  investi- 
gation, Mr.  President,  because  there  are 
strong  indications  that  speciflc  requests 
fFom  Oeneral  Lavelle  were  spedfleally 
tamed  down  at  several  levels,  in  keeping 
with  Ui3.  policy  against  attacking  tar- 
gets of  opportunity  in  North  Vletnun. 

Mr.  President,  this  testimony  is  most 
iBQXxrtant  because  it  demonstrates  that 
than  were  numerous  written  oommunl- 
catlons  that  traveled  up  and  down  ttie 
chain  of  command — from  General  La- 
tbUs  to  Secretary  Laird  and  back — com- 
Bonieations  that  are  vital  to  an  imder- 
itsnding  of  what,  exactly,  transpired  in 
comuction  with  General  LaveUe's  at- 
teoqitB  to  aecaro  i^iproval  for  his  air 
strikes  against  North  Vletiiam. 

I  will  Insist  that  these  orders  be  ex- 
amined in  detail  by  the  Armed  Services 
Oommittee  and,  wherever  possible  ocn- 
listent  with  reasonable  security  precau- 
tleos,  they  be  made  a  part  of  the  publle 
neord  to  be  published  by  the  committee. 

Hie  chain  of  command  reached  both 
MP  and  down  from  General  Lav^e.  In 
fact.  Admiral  Moorer  testified  that  there 
woe  several  points  of  importance  along 
the  chain  of  oommand  through  \rtiieh 
ordMB,  r^Torts,  and  requests  for  bomb- 
ing authority  passed. 

Beneath  General  Lavelle  were  the 
coounanders  of  forces  operating  in  South 
Vietnam,  near  the  DMZ  in  Nortii  Viet- 
nam, in  Laos  and  Cambodia,  and  from 
Uie  7/13th  Air  Force  elemmts  in  lliai- 
land. 

Upward  from  General  Lavelle,  the  or- 
ders, reports,  and  requests  were  chan- 
neled throui^  General  Abrams,  o«n- 
mander  of  American  forces  in  Vietnam, 
to  Admiral  McCain,  commander  in  chief, 
Padflc  forces,  and  then  to  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and,  when  appropriate, 
to  Secretary  of  Defense  Laird. 

I  have  already  inf  comod  the  Senate  of 
my  request  to  the  distinguished  diair- 
man  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
(Mr.  SRinns)  to  have  the  airman  who 
first  wrote  to  me  called  as  a  witness  in 
the  forthcoming  hearings.  I  have  also 
■ocgested  by  letter  to  the  chairman  call- 
ing on  othera  in  the  chain  of  command 
between  General  Lavelle  and  this  brave 
sergeant. 


In  addition.  I  have  requested  that  the 
committee  bear  from  OmimibI  Abrams 
and  Admiral  lioCadn,  as  weil  as  Oeneral 
Lavelle,  betorn  aeUoc  U  taken  on  any 
of  the  nomlnatians  regarding  these  men 
that  are  pending  before  the  committee. 

Since  we  need  tbe  personal  testimony 
of  ofBeers  Involved  in  this  chain  of  com- 
nuuMi,  I  have  requested  that  no  aoUon  be 
taken  bgr  the  committee  on  a  series  of 
nominations  in  whlidi  these  otOoen  are 
involved. 

FtFBt  there  was  the  nomination  of  Gen- 
eral lATtile  to  retire  at  a  reduced  grade 
of  lieutenant  general. 

Second,  the  nomination  of  Gen. 
Creightan  Abrams.  former  mlUtary  com- 
mander in  Vietnam,  as  Army  Chief  of 
Staff. 

Iblrd,  the  nomination  of  Adm.  John 
D.  McCain,  Jr.,  commander  in  chief,  Pa- 
cific, for  retirement  at  the  rank  of  full 
admiral. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  Ihave  requested 
tiiat  these  nominations  be  deferred  until 
the  committee  has  had  an  antartaritv 
to  examine  in  detail  the  cfieration— and 
apparent  failure— of  tbe  omrnnand  and 
control  system  that  we  used  in  Sootbeact 
Asia  and  what  ifde.  if  any,  ea^  of  tbem 
had  in  oonneetion  with  Qtaeanl  LaveUe's 
transgressions. 

Only  if  we  examine  each  link  in  the 
chain  of  oommand  can  we  be  sure  tiiat 
we  will  ftaid  and  oorreet  wfaieberer  ones 
may  have  been  def eottve. 

Mr.  Rreeident.  my  own  doubts  abaat 
the  oommand  and  control  syvtem  were 
not  eased  wben  Admiral  Moorer  testi- 
fied that  he  had  known  about  one  tmau> 
thoriaed  attack  during  tbe  4-month 
period  in  question.  In  this  instenee,  in 
December,  one  or  two  plaiMB  find  on  a 
radar  installation  wtaleta  was  used  to  con- 
trol Nortii  Vietnamese  fighters.  Since 
that  particular  facility  was  not  autbor- 
iaed.  Washington  hrouaiit  tbe  incident  to 
the  attention  of  the  field  Ai*i*?*y"**^ 

But  instead  of  being  ■uanirioua  of  such 
vidatticns  of  orders,  tbe  mlUtaiy  com- 
mand also  went  to  Seeretary  I«ird  and 
received  his  permission  to  hit  similar 
targets  in  the  future. 

In  other  words,  tbe  Penta^n  author- 
ized ^fbai  It  had  been  unaUe  to  prevent. 

Mr.  President,  tbe  effeettveneas  of  our 
system  of  command  and  oontrol  is  dearly 
the  focal  point  of  the  eoneemaroueed  fas' 
the  lAveUe  affair,  tant  there  are  grounds 
to  worry  about  larger  and  more  funda- 
mental lasnes.  also. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ervin)  has  aald  that  the  Lavelle  affair 
invdves  a  tvohlem  of  military  control 
over  the  military  more  than  a  concern 
over  civilian  control  over  tbe  military. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  for  one  believe  that 
tfaJto  incident — and  a  combination  of 
oibera— raiaes  a  question  as  to  the 
strength  of  civilian  commitment  to  con- 
trol military  actions. 

Policy  is  not  merely  what  oiu-  civilian 
authorities  say,  but  more  importantly  it 
is  what  is  done. 

We  say  that  our  policy  is  not  to  bomb 
North  Vietnam  except  in  retaliation,  but 
the  Air  Force  under  General  Lavelle 
bombed  North  Vietnam  at  will. 


We  say  It  is  not  our  policy  to  bomb 
the  dlkee  in  North  Vietnam,  but  the 
dikes  are  bombed. 

We  say  it  is  not  our  poUoy  to  bomb 
schools  and  hospitais  and  other  civilian 
targets,  yet  scbools.  hospitals,  and  civil- 
ian tariets  all  over  Ihdeehlna  are  dam- 
aged and  destroyed  by  Ameriean  bombs. 

We  say  it  it  not  oin-  poU^  to  attack 
civilians,  yet  oolimins  of  dviliea  xef  ucees 
are  nepalmert  as  tbey  itrHem  away  from 
areas  of  Intense  battle  aettvlty. 

we  say  it  is  not  our  peUey  to  achieve  a 
first-strike  doiaUltty  in  strategie  nu- 
clear weaponi.  yet  the  President  tequeets 
fimding  for  weapon  systems  that  have 
ynq^ififtirm^Ki*!  capability  as  first-strike 
weapons. 

Wesay  it  is  not  our  poliey  to  strike  first 
vrtth  lethal  chemical  wei^Mns,  yet  tbe 
Army  is  in  tbe  advaneed  stages  of  de- 
veloping new  letbal  obemieal  weapons  to 
add  to  our  arsenals. 

As  X  said  earlier.  Mr.  President,  these 
are  all  oontnkartlons  ot  poHelei  BBearteri 
by  tbe  oMUaa  leadHs  of  our  Ctovem- 
mcntwbo  seem  undletwrbed  ly  tiM  fact 
that  aetual  events  frequently  and  eome- 
times  consistently  oantravene  these  pd- 
idefl. 

It  is,  in  otber  words,  a  situation  in 
wbidi  dviUan  Isadersbip  is  wllUng  to 
state  a  paUey.  but  shows  little  willing- 
ness to  enforoa  it. 

■TTnanWMpr  reperts  have  quetad  sev- 
eral pteeent  and  f oimar  odkiala  to  tbe 
effect  tbgt  tbe  ourrent  administration 
has  looeened  tbe  reins  of  oentrd  over 
military  operatloBa  In  Indoeiiina. 
Wbetbar  this  occuii'ed  heeawea  of  mili- 
tary nessTtiveneae  or  Wbtte  Heine  in- 
difference remains  usdooown. 

Xftidar  Resident  Jofaneaei,  aa  we  all 
know,  the  targeting  of  attaoke  in  North 
Vietnam  waa  oonaidefed  so  doealy  tied 
to  rtlpVimattci  rtrategy  that  audi  ded- 
stoos  were  made  at  the  bltfiaat  leveL 

UDOtt  Prealdant  Nixan,  bowever.  this 
is  not  tbe  oaae.  When  Admiral  Moanr 
waa  adud  wbetbar  Dr.  KTaainger'a  odBoe 
knew  or  apiaoTed  of  tazgsts  In  Hosth 
Vietnam,  be  mdled  tbat  lir«e  aoale  op- 
erations like  tbe  mininc  of  Hliphnng 
would  be  ooordtnated  with  tbe  WUte 
Houae.  but  not  details  of  "target  A  or 
tarvBtB." 

If  the  question  deids  with  whether 
you  hit  a  bridge  or  a  ferry  sUp  or  a 
supply  center,  of  course  It  is  not  coordi- 
nated. 

Yet  these  very  details  make  tbe  dif- 
ference between  bitting  SAM  sites  on 
rinr«»  or  dttes  tbemaelveB  and  bombing 
supply  centeee  near  sdMds  and  hospitals 
or  tboee  wiilota  are  ttoi. 

If  Ute  civilian  avtborlties  rriuse  to 
assert  tbekt  ocntrd  and  monitor  the 
activities  done  to  carry  out  tbdr  polidee, 
they  run  tbe  risk  of  criminal  neglect. 

Only  this  week  I  waa  shodrwl  to  read 
in  tbe  New  York  Tbnestbat: 


Mom  than  haU  tb*  iwdnaoM  (tsUvacvd  (In 
Indocblna)  faUs  outidda  tb*  Intended  tatget 


If  this  is  tiue,  It  utterty  destroys  the 
credibility  of  our  claims  of  "pinpeint  ac- 
curacy" and  the  avoidance  of  dvilian 
targets. 
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Tbcre  la  anothor  paradoa  that  strikes 
on*  who  gtt«i  aome  careful  tbought  to 
tiM  wbole  pletare  of  ewnmand  and  con- 
tnA— extended  uttward  from  oar  Mfll- 
tary  Ekrtabitehnient  bxto  the  ctrlllan 
leadenhlp,  ac  wen  as  downward  from  the 
flgMtog  zaan  to  the  Tcry  weapons  he 
fl^itiwtth. 

ICr.  Prerident,  In  every  military  man 
there  la  a  atroog  vein  of  hiimaneness — 
an  orerpowerlnc  desire  to  be  aUe  to  per- 
form his  dlstastefol  task  of  wa^tn^  battle 
without  tnjorlnf  the  innocent  and  on- 
Inrotred. 

I  bcUere  that  this  hmnaneness  Is  at 
the  heart  a<  reooeBts  from  the  flghtlnff 
man  for  weapons  that  are  more  aeem^te, 
more  mvdietable,  and  better  tailored  to 
the  terrible  task. 

In  other  words,  Bfr.  President,  the 
mffitarr  man  atzives  for  weapons  orer 
which  he  has  better  control— "smart" 
bomba.  laser-fiiMed  mmiltiaDs.  pinpoint 
antitank  wei^icos.  costly  and  sc^histl- 
eated  foldance  sjsteua  for  oar  aircraft. 
Improved  suiveUlance  systems  for  pin- 
potait  tartetlnc.  and  a  thousand  other 
weapons  tanpcovements. 

Itie  «»i»«t*nf  man  asks  for  these  weap- 
ons imiauvements,  and  the  Conrress  al- 
most without  questioi  grants  his  te- 
quetts. 

We  grant  them  beeattse  it  jtist  makes 
good,  single  sense  for  the  man  in  com- 
bat to  have  complete  ecntnd  over  the 
destiueUve  powers  at  his  comaiand. 

And  there  is  other  teefancdogy  that 
general  approval  tmm  the  Con- 
I  iB  ttie  name  of  better  command  and 
control.  Tbit  President  has  requested— 
and  I  predict  that  Oongreas  win  ap- 
prove— $10  minkm  In  fiscal  1973  for  ac- 
celeration of  hnprovements  In  C-cubed 
systems — Command.  Oontnrf.  and  Com- 
rauBleatiana. 

We  can  grant  this  request  for  better 
^'<ftnnnwrtr^tt<m^  gear — we  can  grant  re- 
quest after  request  for  better  weapons 
that  can  be  better  controUed — but  the 
control  we  urgently  need  to  improve  re- 
lates to  the  people  who  use  the  systems. 

Unless  we  take  strong  measures  to  Im- 
prove military  control  over  the  military 
man.  and  above  that  civilian  control  over 
the  mlhtary  establishment,  an  of  the 
earful  and  expensive  steps  for  control- 
ling our  weapons  of  destruction  are  total- 
ly wasted. 

ExHmr  1 

TnrXMOMT    OF    ADMItAL    MOOBXB 

Admiral  Moosn.  I  Miiat.  It  would  b«  belp- 
ful.  tSt.  Clialrman.  uid  Senator,  If  I  simply 
gtre  a  UU1«  backgroond  h«T«  wltb  respect  to 
the  w»y  tbat  the  operatlona  hare  been  and 
are  oaiidact«d  In  Soutbeaat  AsUt.  Tber  are 
conducted  on  the  basis  of  rules  o<  engage- 
mant  which  ww».  ot  oouras.  promulgated  In 
1M6  wbsn  tbe  aciirlty  first  coauaanced. 

As  you  oaa  an^nclata,  over  this  extended 
period  of  tiiTM  the  rules  of  engagament  have 
been  modUed  and  updated.  For  Instance,  the 
change  in  tbm  atattis  o<  Caitabodla  would  gen- 
erate a  lequliemeBt  to  change  the  rules  of 
eag^st— nt.  And  so  they  are  mnttnuaHy  up- 
dated depending  upon  the  sttuatfan  at  the 
time. 

In  addition  to  the  standing  rules  of  en- 
gagement, we  also  hare  what  we  call  author- 
Ittas  a<  Itanlted  duration  wherein  tbe  forces 
In  the  field  are  ordered  to  conduct  a  specific 
operatloo  for  a  limited  duration. 

Now,  the  requests  for  theee  authorities  or 
the   genesis   of  theee   authorities  can  come 


from  aeyeral  places.  For  instance,  tbe  field 
can  ask  authority  to  conduct 
type  operation  or  the  unified 
'  in  HawaiL  Admiral  UcCaln.  may 
■nd  a  certam  type  of  action.  The 
JcUU  Chiefs  of  Staff  may  recommend  an  ac- 
tion of  a  certain  kind. 

However,  I  want  to  emp!xaslae  to  the  com- 
mittee, since  this  subject  always  comes  up 
about  the  question  of  ctTlllan  ocmtrol,  since 
I  haye  been  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  and  I  am  sure  this  has  been  true  In 
the  past,  not  one  directive  baa  ever  been 
given  to  the  forces  In  the  field  without  first 
receiving  the  i4>provai  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  I  think  that  is  an  Important  point. 

In  order  to  follow  operations  so  far  as  the 
air  operations  are  concerned,  we  have  a  very, 
I  Uilnk,  complete  and  thorough  reporting  sys- 
tem. This  system  is  called  the  operation  re- 
portlBg  system,  and  for  short  the  various 
rep<»t8  are  called  OPBEP8.  There  are  five  of 
ThtST  OPBSPS.  OFKBPS  1,  a.  3,  4,  5. 

OPRKP  1  Indicates  the  Intent  to  conduct 
the  operation  and  the  natiire  of  the  opera- 
tion. 

The  OPBEP  2  Indicates  that  the  operation 
Is  BOW  underway,  the  aircraft  have  been 
launched,  for  Instance. 

OFBXP  3  reports  special  events  that  are  of 
partlcutar  Intezeet  which  may  occur  during 
tbe  progress  of  the  operation. 

OPBSP  4  Is  the  report  that  the  pilots  make 
Lmm«dlately  after  they  return  frop  the  flight. 

We  recognize  that  this  report  may  not 
be  complete  and  may  be  subject  to  reevalua- 
tlon  but  it  gives  us  Immediate  Information  on 
what  has  happened. 

For  instance,  when  the  mining  operation 
was  cooductsd  tn  Haiphong,  within  30  min- 
utes we  had  the  OFBEF  4  back  telling  us  that 
tbe  mines  had  been  put  in  the  proper  posi- 
tion, <•*«-«■  all  alrcrait  had  returnwl  safely. 
and  a  brief  outline  of  the  enemy  reaction. 
That  type  of  thing  Is  in  OPREP  4. 

And  finally  there  la  an  OPRBP  8  which 
gives  a  good  summary  of  tbe  verified  In- 
formation that  has  been  reviewed  and 
evatnatsd  and  more  or  less  winds  up  the  re- 
portli^  on  the  particular  operation. 

These  rep<^ts  come,  of  course,  to  the 
seolor  commanders.  They  come  to  HawaU 
where  they  are  recorded  and  reviewed  by 
Admiral  McCain  and  they  come  to  Wash- 
ington where  I  keep  a  very  detailed  record  of 
theee  reports  which  are  placed  to  the  auto- 
matic data  processing  system  and  in  that  way 
w«  are  able  to  extract  informatloa  and 
statistics  ooncemnlg  almost  any  operation 
that  has  been  conducted  under  this  system. 

And  I  '^"  assure  you.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Senator  Smith,  that  I  watch  these  reports 
very  carefully  in  order  to  evaluate  what  has 
taken  place,  the  results  of  the  operations 
and,  of  course,  from  that  we  develop  rec- 
ommendations concerning  other  operations 
of  this  type  or  perhaps  different  operations 
which  might  be  indicated  as  desirable. 

Last  fall  when  the  dry  season  developed  In 
Laos  It  became  quite  apparent  that  the 
North  Vietnamese  were  going  to  lay  on  a 
very  heavy  effort  leading  to  military  opera- 
tions In  South  Vietnam. 

foe  Instance,  they  deployed  south  finally 
a  large  number  of  battalions  of  SA-2  mls- 
ntlsn — that  is  the  sxirface  to  air  missiles — 
and  paaitl(»ed  them  north  of  the  DMZ  and 
around  their  most  valuable  targets  or  rather 
most  valuable  facilities  which  were  neces- 
sary tn  order  to  conduct  this  buildup. 

For  instance,  such  a  place  would  be  the 
Mugla  Pass  or  the  Dong  Hoi  transshipment 
point. 

In  addition  to  these  battalions  of 

8A-a  missiles,  some  of  which  were  finally 
put  In  Loos,  they  also  deployed  south  an 
exceptionally  large  number  of  triple  A  anti- 
aircraft sites  and  regiments. 

In  addition  to  that,  they  commenced  for 
the  first  time  to  operate  aircraft,  their  MIO 
aircraft,  down  south,   and   on   frequent  oc- 


casions they  made  excunions  into  Laos. 
South  of  Hanoi  beginning  with  Balthutmg 
airfield,  they  had  thrss  other  good  airfield 
and  they  coounsnesd  oousLnusOon  of  two 
more,  and  so  we  had  every  indloatlon  that 
they  were  gcdng  to  do  everything  they  could 
to  Interfere  with  UJ9.  air  operations. 

That  was  the  situation  that  existed  dur- 
ing this  period  of  time  in  question. 

If  I  may  at  this  point  go  hack  a  bit.  I 
think,  as  you  recall,  when  the  bombing  wm 
halted  In  1968,  one  of  the  undsrstandings 
was  that  we  would  continue  oiURasd  photo 
reconnaissance  of  North  Vietnam  In  ordar 
to  observe  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  move  men  and  material 
to  the  south  and  into  South  Vietnam. 

As  I  recall,  we  first  endeavarad  to  conduct 
reconnaissance  without  any  escort  for  the  re- 
cotmalssance  plane  and  very  shcntly  after  the 
bombing  halt  in  November  1948  one  of  our 
unarmed  photo  reconnaissance  planes  was 
shot  down  even  though  the  North  Viet- 
namese had  agreed  that  the  reconnaissance 
could  take  place. 

So  at  that  point  we  began  to  escort  these 
aircraft,  sometimes  with  two  planes,  some- 
times with  four  planes,  the  average  I  would 
say  was  something  bctwen  two  and  four 
depending  on  what  the  anticipated  threat 
was. 

And  the  authority  which  permitted  th«e 
planes  to  take  counteraction  in  the  event 
they  ■wfsn  fired  on,  the  reconnaissance  plane 
was  fired  on,  was  an  authority  which  termed 
such  action  as  protective  reaction. 

Tat  other  words,  the  authority  cledrly  states 
that  before  these  aircraft  can  take  action 
against  either  the  missile  or  any  antiaircraft 
that  fires  at  them,  that  there  must  be 
evidence  that  they  have  In  fact  been  fired 
upon.  This  has  been  tbe  authority  and  I 
think  It  is  crystal  clear. 

As  you  can  appreciate,  when  the  North 
Vietnamese  added  Mlgs  to  the  missiles  and 
antiaircraft  and  projected  them  as  far  south 
as  they  did  last  winter,  this  presented  quite 
a  threat.  Therefore,  in  addition  to  tbe  flak 
suppression  aircraft,  that  is  the  eaocMt  air- 
craft. It  was  necessary  also  to  provide  higb- 
altltude  protection  against  any  possible  Mlgt 
that  might  come  down  and  attempt  to  shoot 
down  the  reconnaissance  plane,  and  that 
was  done  on  occasions  whenever  the  field 
commander  felt  that  there  was  in  fact  a  Utg 
threat  present. 

So  you  had  in  the  reconnaissance  effort 
a  photographic  plane  which  was  escorted  by 
two  to  four  aircraft  and  one  or  two  occasions 
six,  but  I  don't  recall  ever  having  over  six, 
and  that  is  very  rare,  planes  whose  orders 
were  m  the  event  the  photographic  plane 
was  fired  upon  they  In  turn  woe  to  react 
against  the  ground  unit  firing  at  tbe  recon- 
naissance plane.  And  on  occasion  up  at 
higher  altitude  above  the  photographic 
plane,  we  had  other  aircraft  that  we  call  a 
Mig  cap,  the  Mlg  is  the  fighter  aircraft  that 
the  North  Vletnameoe  use  which  was  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  preventing  the 
enemy  Mig  fighters  from  shooting  down  tbe 
photographic  plane. 

There  were  other  types  of  c^wratlons  which 
were  labeled  protective  reaction.  For  instance, 
we  have  an  aircraft  missile  which  Is  an  anti- 
radiatlon  missile.  In  other  words,  it  homes 
on  the  enemy  radar  which  directs  either  the 
guns  or  the  SH-2  missiles.  And  this  particular 
missile  is  what  one  would  call  a  standi^  mis- 
sile. In  other  words,  tbe  plane  that  fires  it 
does  not  have  to  be  right  at  the  radar,  it 
can  be  several  miles  back,  and  so  conse- 
quently the  authority  has  been  granted  again 
to  use  these  antlradlatlon  mlasUas  against 
the  radars  tbsit  directed  the  antiaircraft  and 
the  missiles  against  our  aircraft,  but  that  In- 
volves one  missile  at  a  time  at  (me  radar  as 
compared  to  bombs  that  were  dropped  im- 
mediately over  the  missile  site  or  the  mlasUe 
van  or  the  antiaircraft  site. 

There  was  one  other  authority  that  dealt 
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stth  nrotsoave  meUaa.  As  a  matter  of  fhot. 
MO  othua.  one  pMOittted  tbe  aircraft,  U  they 
•ImcnsiKtIng  lalAoe.  mu>  «««  find  «P<» 
^^nfialiaraft  or  miaaUas  lust  Inskla  the 
S-th  Vlrtauunase  bordar,  such  as  at  the 
ICugia  FMB.  to  take  ectlon  against  tfaoas 
gunsor  »"«— «i*e  m  other  words,  the  enemy 
!|^  not  allowed  to  have  a  sanctuary  whase 
they  could  sit  across  the  line  and  firs  away 
as  they  choaa  without  getting  a  reaction  from 
our  planes. 

And,  fiiMklly,  we  had  protective  reaction 
opan^ns  of  limited  duration.  For  instanoe, 
we  noted  that  a  large  niwiber  of  lao-mm 
vtUlary  pleoaa  ware  poaltloned  just  north 
of  the  vSa  syatem  around  last  Chriatmaa 
and  ws  requaetad  and  reoeived  autbwlty  to 
attack  these  laO-mlUlmeter  artillery  pleoaa 
and  they  were  daatioyed. 

go  those  then  were  the  authorities  that 
«KS  given  the  opwatlng  forces  and  which 
iMie  used  by  tbmn  during  this  bulldtq>  period 
that  the  North  Vietnameee  used  to  put  them- 
atives  In  a  poaitlon  to  commence  this  inva- 
(kHi  on  March  30,  1972. 

The  CBAxaicAit. 

Oenaral  lAveUe  testified  that  be  made 
numerous  requests  for  authority  to  hit  tar- 
gata  in  Nwth  Vietnam  and  that  he  was 
tuniad  down.  I  aasume  be  is  quoting  now 
ftun  the  Laos  hearinga.  Ha  said  he  testified. 

Did  thoss  leqnasts  oome  to  your  attention? 

Admiral  M'V^^  The  pzooeditte  for  Gen- 
eral Lavelle  to  fdUow  in  requesting  these  au- 
thorltias  la  tot  him  to  submit  them  to  Oen- 
•lal  Ahrama  who.  In  turn,  would  submit 
Quoui^  AdmJnl  McCain  to  the  Joint  Ohleta 
of  Staff  and  we  would  In  turn  request  au- 
tbcrity  from  the  Secretary  of  Detenss. 

la  other  wocds,  the  point  I  am  trying  to 
make  here,  General  Lavelle  would  not  make 
a  lequest  directly  to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
tas  would  only  make  a  requeet  directly  to 
Oeneral  Abrams. 

So,  tbe  answer  Is  "Tee,"  I  did  receive  re- 
qucata  from  Genet*!  Abrams  which  I  am  sure 
in  many  cases  General  Lavelle  Initiated. 

the  CBAnucur.  And  they  were  brought  to 
your  attention  then  by  General  Abrams? 

Admiral  Mooksb.  Tee,  sir;  that  is  correct 
via  Admiral  MDCaln. 

Ihe  CRSiBicMr.  But  at  that  time  you  as- 
nuned  they  came  from  Larelle? 

Admiral  MooaiB.  Generally — but  not  al- 
ways—the requaats  for  air  authwitles  would 
ooBM  Oram  General  Lavelle  and  requests  for 
tbe  ground  anthantlss  would  come  from  the 
Army  oommaader;  it  works  that  way. 

The  CRADUtair.  He  was  In  charge  of  the 
Air  Force  in  tUst  area? 

Admiral  ICbona.  That  is  right. 

The  CHABicaw.  All  right,  the  next  question. 

Admiral  Moomhi.  If  I  may,  I  explained  at 
the  oulaet  that  the  lequeets  for  authorlttoe 
originate  tn  many  plaoea.  Iliey  oould  oome 
ftam  General  I^veUe  who.  In  tifa^  asked 
Oenaral  Abrama  at  that  polat,  OOttXJBMAC 
V— we  call  him  to  request  from  Admiral  Mc- 
Cain, or  Admiral  MoCaln  may  originate  this 
himself,  or  In  some  eaeas  the  Joint  Chlafa  of 
Staff  may  originate  the  request.  We  are  all 
watching  tills  aU  the  time,  but  m  the  par- 
ticular caae  we  did  receive  requests  from 
General  Abrams  for  air  authorities. 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  "Tes,"  I  did 
receive  them. 

file  CHamiAir.  Like  a  telephone  call,  it  can 
originate  anywhere  along  the  line,  it  is  com- 
ing to  the  same  deetlnation? 

Admiral  MoosBa.  Tes,  sir;  the  decision  is 
made  the  same  way  regardless  of  where  it 
originates. 

Senator  SMtrH.  General  Abrams  did  not 
identify  the  pmson  who  was  making  the 
request  to  you? 

Admiral :  (ooess.  Mo;  he  would  not  do  that. 
It  Is  not  neoeaaary  and  not  expected. 

The  Cxanuuir.  His  next  question,  bow  did 
you  handle  them,  still  referring  to  the  re- 
quests? 


Admlial  Mooaaa.  K  tbe  oaaas  rrtattng  to 
air  aathortttaa,  I.  o*  oonsaa,  prapandj^aa  a 

pspW  Mlrit  flQWMBdMl  tllMIl  to  tbtt  flflOnvVT 

of  Dsfaaaa.  atr.  and  nquartiad  hla  approval. 

The  CwaiaMaw.  SuMMae  you  OmaltA  ttie 
requeet?  ,  ^ 

Admiral  Mbona.  In  that  case,  if  the  Joint 
Chieft  of  Staff  «Blt  that  this  was  not  a  prap- 
w  aothm,  we  would  simply  not  request 
approval. 

The  Chaouian.  Wouldn't  pursue  it  fur- 
ther? 

Admiral  Mooaaa.  Yes.  sir;  although  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  la  informed  of  the  re- 
quest. 

Tbe  CBAmMAN.  His  next  question:  Did  you 
oonununloate  with  Genena  Abrama  about 
tbB  denial  of  the  request? 

Then  he  aaya,  with  Seeretary  Laird?  With 
Genend  I^veUe?  The  laat  three:  Abiama. 
Laird,  and  Lavtfla? 

Admiral  MAfm—  We  communicate  wltb 
Osnesal  Abrn*"*  through  Admiral  MoOaln. 
In  other  words,  w  alwaya  reply  to  tbe  raquaat 
but  the  Joint  Chlstt  of  Staff  sand  their  re- 
ply for  this,  whether  it  la  porttlw  or  nega- 
tive, to  the  Commander  in  Ohlsf.  Faelflo,  an 
infcH-mation  oopy  goes  to  Oanscal  Ahsams. 
So  the  answer  to  tbat  la  "Tta,"  I  ooBmnal- 
oated  with  Admiral  MoOatn;  and  Oanaaal 
Abrama  waa  InfDnnad  slmultaoeoiuly  what 
I  was  telUng  Admiral  Hff»«"  and  Admiral 
McCam  picks  it  up  and  dlsaota  Oensral 
Abrams  to  take  action  aooonllngly.  Z  do  not 
coomiunioate  with  Genaraa  Lavtfla. 

The  CHAmaair.  "mat  la  ttie  onUnary  ooutee 
then  that  these  reqneata  take  coming  In 
and  then  going  back? 

Admiral  m«»o—  That  la  oorraet,  sir.  Be- 
cause the  oommandar  In  Chief.  Faelflo.  Ad* 
mlral  MoCaln,  Is  of  course,  in  enmmand  of 
overall  operations  In  the  PactOe.  So  the 
Joint  Chlefa  of  Staff  deal  direotty  with  Ad- 
miral MoCatn. 

m  order  to  expedite  aotlim  and  to  keep 
everyone  Informed,  we  list  General  Ahrama, 
sometlmea  Genacal  Lavelle,  Admiral  Olarey, 
and  others  ttist  are  involved,  aa  we  <mil  thesn, 
infocmatlon  addresses,  so  ttey  win  know 
what  Z  told  Admiral  MoCaln  and  ttiat  wm 
expedite  the  action.  But  Z  would  not  give 
General  Abrams  a  dirset  ontsr.  "Die  onler 
would  be  given  to  Admiral  MoCaln  who.  In 
turn,  would  see  to  it  that  the  action  waa 
taken  by  Genend  Ahrams. 

Admlrsl  Mooaaa.  No,  sir.  I  am  very  care- 
ful not  to  do  ttiat. 

THe  CHtienaif.  Tou  already  said  you  didn't 
skip  Abrams  either  and  go  to  Lavelle. 

Admiral  Mooxxa.  No,  sir.  I  wouldn't  have 
occasion  to  communicate  directly  with  Gen- 
eral lAvelle. 

The  CHsssxav.  Going  back  to  the  q[usstton. 
To  be  sore  that  ITs  been  fuUy  anawsaed  Z  wlU 
repeat  tt:  did  you  onmninnlnate  with  General 
Abnons  about  tlie  denial  at  tbaae  raquasts, 
with  aeoretary  I^Ord,  with  General  Lavelle? 
I  think  yon  have  answered  tttoee  as  to  LavMe 
and  as  to  Ateams  but  what  about  Secretary 
Laird? 

Admiral  Mooam.  Tes,  sir. 
The  CHsmcAif.  If  you  approved  them  then, 
they  want  on  to  Mr.  Laird? 

AHm'rel  Moosaii.  That  is  ootrect.  I  prepare 
the  rationale  explaining  why  we  want  ap- 
proval and  Z  send  tbe  nUtonale  plua  a  mas- 
sage, a  prop  need  mesaage  to  Adndial  McCain 
and  othsn  tnvolved,  to  Secretary  Laird  and 
if  he  appiovee  tlie  meaaage  be  slgna.  He  may 
deny  it  or  he  may  modify  it  on  ooce^on.  But 
Z  want  to  rm>eat  what  Z  aeld  at  the  outset, 
that  ainoe  I  have  been  ohaltman  of  the  JMnt 
Chiefs  of  Staff  Z  have  never  ssnt  an  order  to 
the  field  without  getting  approval  al  the 
Seoretaiy  of  Defense. 

The  CsAiXMAiT.  All  ri^t. 
Did  you  read  any  at  the  operations  reports 
or  damage  assessments  filed  after  the  unau- 
tharlxed  raids  or  any  summary  reports  of 
them? 


Tea,  sir.  Aa  Z  eiplalnsrt  to 


Vaalr,  for 


Admiral: 
you,  Mr. 

tmeaaA,  a  nunhlne 
instanoe.  whaaa  ytn  are  wall 
tSirough  your  ragnlar  vlaaB 
one  of  the  oBoass  aasponalhte  fior  this,  and  so 

the  anawar  to  that  qusstton  la  "Dm." 

Tfas  Osaxaaiasi.  The  naact  qoaetton.  Did 
thoaa  reports  ratae  any  smplolBw  In  your 
i»»«w«i  that  tbe  ttH  Air  Foaos  waa  striking  un- 
atttliuilsad  tsivatBr 

■o,  sir.  "Zhe  rspatta  do 
that  tbe  etrlkse  were  Mher  than 
in  aoaordanea  with  ouRout  Inetruetkms 

ThHS  waa  one  osee  which  uecurred  in  De- 
cember, and  thla  la  rather  Involved,  if  Z  may 
start  at  ^»  hsglnnlng 

■Zlie  sutbartty  Ibr  the  stanrtwff  mlwllas  that 
I  eaplatnad  to  you— the  antlradlatinn  mle- 
miSB  TIM  ancb  that  tbsy  otfuM  be 
iiga*ff-t  tlie  radars  uaafe 
fiut  the  radan  that  controUed  the  antiair- 
craft. They  did-  not  provlda  autborlty  to 
strike  the  radars  that  ate  uaed  to  contrcH 
fighters  at  tbat  pastloular  tliBa. 

It  became  evident  to  as  that  tbe  snsmy 
wee  t^ag  tbe  radMS  Iba*  aaa  uaad  to  oantrol 

fl^ttara  to  aid  In 
They  ha* 

oaad  tbe  t.^ 

to  plek  up  tbe  tatgato  and  tbla  meant  tbat 
tbe  radar  oontnlUng  tba  mlaaOa  al»o  waa 
on  the  air  a  very  dicrt  tbns  and,  conae- 
qnantty,  was  not  aa  vulnaiabla  to  tbe  antl- 
ladlatton  "««-«"—  aa  It  bad  bean  before,  "nitat 
waa  tbe  puipoee  at  tie-in  betwesn  tbsee  vail- 


alrnaft.  aa  a  mattar  at  fact 

thai*  wan  ooa  or  two  of  tba  atmaft,  I  have 
forgotten  tba  number,  did  fl»  at aadar  tbat 
li  need  to  oantral  ttie  flgMaea.  Vsesuaa  we 
waia  aU  wortUiw  on  tba  laaeiwnty  at  wbat 
wa  eumsatad  tbe  enaaay  was  detng  and  in 
tba  agas  of  tba  puotk  I  tblnk  tas  IMt  tbat  ttie 
iMtimr  oonlnl  mdar  waa  pact  at  tba  salaaUa 
nSbem.  Xb  fast.  It  waa.  bmt  UtanUy  bs  did 
not  baa*  auttualty  to  do  tbat  bsoauaa  we 
only  oovessd  tba  two  typaa;  Wa  are  talking 
■boot  tttsaa  typea:  One  tbat  oontroUad  tbe 

ana  tbat  aofotnla  tba  ngUtaw.  At  tba  mo- 
ment tbla  Bttfka  took  idao*  tba  sntboitty 
actually  uutsiad  only  torn  of  tba  BadaOb  Z 
am  mly  talktag  about  ana  nttaaUa;  Z  am  not 
*«iirt«tj  about  a  laaga  funaMon  of  aliplaiiea. 
Z  am  *"f***'g  abant  one  attfrtana  flting  one 
mlaaue  at  ana  radar. 

Tba  aaanuBsar.  Faidon  ma.  Ibat  la  almost 
a  dlatlnattan  wltbout  a  dUlBtanoe,  ian't  it, 
irtttaiirp  tt  was  a  eumatted  ladar. 

Adaolial  M~~^  Tea,  itr. 

"ma  Cxanaiaa.  Gonverted? 

Admiral  Mttt—  TSa.  mr.  We  had  sus- 
pected thla  and  wa  ware  examining  It  tech- 
nically. Z  am  bringing  thla  up  beaauae  Z 
wanted  to  show  you  tbat  wa  had  pickod  this 
firing  incident  tq^  liiiniartlatalr  tbat  they 
had  fiiad  at  this  radar.  Wa  oaUad  the  field 
oommandafa  attantton  to  it.  Zn  tbe 
mi^  wa  had  tn*— '  it  up  wltb  tba 
of  DsCmae  and  on  astb  of  January  — 
pandad  tbla  autbcatty  to  pnmlt  firing  tX  aU 
three  radars,  and  tbla  la  tba  caaa  now. 

Z  only  TTtf*"'"""  tbla  to  imow  you  and  to 
answer  your  questlan  tbat  we  do  review  tbe 
reports  and  tbat  wa  did  pfask  up  Immediately 
from  the  reports,  andm  tbla  caae  tbat  tbere 
waa  a  mlalntnpretatlan.  but  it  waa  a  minor 
one  and  was  omieuted  xlgbt  away. 

The  Crsibiiait.  With  tbat  aomaptton  then 
of  this  special  radar  tbat  was  being  inlsiiiMd 
you  didn't  have  eny  other  eu^rtelons  that  tbe 
7th  Air  Force  was  striking  unauthoriesd 
targets? 

Admiral  Mooua.  None  whatever,  sir.  And 
I  don't  think  there  is  anything  in  theee  re- 
ports that  would  cause  me  to  have  any  sua- 
pteion. 

I  should  point  out  that  when  General 
Ryan  informed  me  of  these  letters  he  re- 
oeived and  tbe  fact  tbat  be  had  ordered  his 
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InapKtor  0«nerml  to  go  to  eo«xth«wt  Aci»,  I 
«M  oonoanMl  ftbout  tliU  and  In  oixUr  to  b* 
mm  wb«t  tb*  Interpretation  vm,  tlukt  it 
WM  conmet,  and  that  Um  oMUr  «m  Amt.  I 
Mnt  Ctanaral  Pkuly  to  BoutbaMt  Aal*  to  go 
aboanl  oar  eairlara  bacama  tbay  an  alao  eon- 
ducting  air  op««tloaa  undar  tba  aaina  td«n- 
tloal  mlaa.  and  I  wantad  to  oover  aU  aircraft 
in  Soutlieaat  Aala.  not  only  tba  Tth  Air 
Pofca  tlMt  Oaneral  Byan  was  Inapactlnc. 
but  I  wantad  to  Inspect  tba  Mavy.  too.  to  b« 
■ura  tbat  tbay  bad  not  mtrtntarpratad  tbe 
intant  ot  tba  dlreetlva,  tbat  tba  dlractlT*  «aa 
In  faet  elaar.  And  ao  I  bava  baen  looking 
Into  tbla  eontlnuoudy  in  tarms  al  tba  re- 
porting cyatam — by  aandlng  one  of  my  key 
officers  out  to  take  a  look,  by  talking  to  Ad- 
miral lioOatn  abont  tbla  problem,  and  we 
are  atlU  In  tba  procaai  of  trying  to  analyse 
and  avahiata  and  bnprova  tba  reporta,  U  «a 
can,  ao  tbat  we  can  properly  monitor  tbese 
tblngs. 


ROUTINE  MORNINO  BUSINESS 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pav«.  UndH'  the  previous  order,  there  will 
now  be  s  period  for  the  traiwactlon  of 
routine  momliig  business  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed IS  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


U^.  BOMBING  OP  VIETNAM  MOST 
SHAMEFUL  CHAPTER  IN  AMERI- 
ICANHISTCaiY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  has  Just  given  a  very, 
very  important  speech.  I  certainly  hope 
Senators  wUl  have  an  opportimlty  to  re- 
view tt  In  the  RccoRo.  It  is  most  sig- 
niflcant.  and  I  think  its  Importance  will 
become  more  apparent  as  the  Abrams 
ncxninatlon  and  other  military  nomina- 
tions come  before  this  body. 

I  speak  now  on  another  very  closely 
related  subject. 

Mr.  President,  the  U.S.  part  in  the 
Vietnam  war  has  in  the  last  few  weeks 
become  outrageous.  Every  day  the  head- 
lines In  our  papers  tell  us  that  this  coun- 
try is  carrying  on  the  biggest  bombing 
raids  in  tbe  history  of  tbe  war  on  North 
and  South  Vietnam.  Literally  millions  of 
tons  of  death  are  being  rained  down  on 
those  pitiful  little  coimtries  by  the  most 
powerful  air  force  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  President,  this  just  has  to  be  the 
scNTiest  most  shameful  chapter  in  the 
history  of  this  great  and  gallant  country 
we  love.  "Hiere  was  a  time  when  the  Viet- 
nam war  made  some  sense — to  some  of 
us.  We  were  opposing  a  Communist  ag- 
gression that  could  result  In  Red  Chinese 
takeover  of  Asia.  We  were  fulfilling  our 
obUgatlons  under  the  protocol  of  the 
SEATO  treaty.  That  obligated  our  de- 
fense of  South  Vietnam.  I  supported  the 
war.  The  war  may  have  been  wrong  then 
and  I  may  have  been  wrong  to  support  it. 
I  have  opposed  the  war  for  the  past  5 
years. 

And  Mr.  President,  that  war  has  cer- 
tainly become  wrong  and  evil  now.  This 
country  has  fulfilled  its  obligations  un- 
der the  SEATO  pact  with  50,000  dead 
Americans  and  more  than  $100  billion. 
And  Communist  aggression?  Let  us  stop 
ktrtrilng  ourselves. 


Peking  is  out  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
There  has  not  been  a  single  Chinese  or 
Ruiwltin  8<ridler  in  combat  In  Vietnam 
throoghoot  the  war.  Not  a  single  Chinese 
or  Russian  bomber  pilot  has  dropped 
even  a  1 -pound  bomb  in  this  war. 

Sure  we  have  withdrawn  our  troops. 
but  from  tbe  skies  6  miles  above  Vietnam 
we  are  raining  down  a  concentration  of 
lethal,  terrible  death  and  destruction — 
day  after  day  as  never  before.  I  repeat, 
as  never  before.  It  is  killing  hundreds  of 
Vietnamese — many  of  them  innocent.  If 
the  Mylai  massacre  was  wrong,  what  is 
it  when  a  B-52  drops  tons  of  bombs  in 
populated  areas,  killing  scores  of  help- 
less women  and  children  and  babies,  and 
when  this  slaughter  is  planned  and  di- 
rected by  the  top  officials  of  this  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  President,  the  time  has  come  to 
ask  what  the  hell  are  we  doing  out  there? 
Yes  American  ground  combat  troops  are 
away  from  it  all.  Draftees  no  longer  go 
to  Vietnam  unless  they  ask  for  it.  Our 
casualUes  are  way  down.  And  this  has 
worked  poUtical  magic  for  this  admin- 
istration. Sam  Lubell  one  of  the  best  pub- 
lic opinloQ  experts  in  the  country  says 
that  the  American  people  now  want  us  to 
finish  off  North  Vietnam  with  our  bomb- 
ing attack.  Now  that  most  of  the  Amer- 
ican boys  are  safe,  the  American  people 
may  well  support  this  tragic,  shameful, 
soiseless  rain  of  death  and  destruction 
on  a  little  primitive  country.  Well,  if  they 
do  they  are  wrong. 

Just  for  one  night  every  American  fa- 
ther and  mother  should  look  at  his  own 
children  as  they  sleep  peacefully  and 
quietly  in  their  safe  and  secure  home, 
and  then  think  of  the  Vietnamese  chil- 
dren who  are  being  killed  and  maimed 
for  life  by  the  hundreds  with  American 
bombs  every  day  and  every  night.  For 
what?  For  what? 

What  in  hell  are  we  trying  to  accom- 
plish? No  one,  I  repeat,  no  one  thinks 
this  war  is  now  preventing  a  potential 
Red  Chinese  takeover  of  Asia.  Does  little 
North  Vietnam  with  her  17  milUon  peo- 
ple, her  pathetic  bicycle  and  magon 
economy  represent  a  threat  to  America? 
Do  not  be  siUy. 

Let  us  face  tt.  We,  the  Congress  and 
the  administration,  are  carrying  on  this 
war  because  we  want  to  save  face.  Some- 
how too  many  of  us  think  that  if  we 
can  bomb  North  Vietnam  Into  acceptance 
of  our  terms  that  will  constitute  victory. 
America  will  have  won.  Our  moral  pur- 
pose will  have  been  vindicated.  Those 
who  supported  the  war  to  the  end  will 
be  proven  right. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  nonsense.  The 
American  people  are  going  to  be  deeply 
shamed  by  this  war.  History  will  find 
that  in  the  glorious  record  of  this  coun- 
try— a  record  which  the  poet,  Archibald 
MacLelsh,  once  said  is  honored  by  the 
fact  tbat  America  has  always  fought  its 
wars  in  the  name  of  freedom  and  to 
establish,  preserve,  and  protect  freedom. 
Wen,  this  chapter  of  the  Vietnam  war — 
this  appalling  repetition  of  scores  of  new 
^^lal  cases  every  day — will  make  this 
Congress  and  this  administration  the 
most  shameful  in  our  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


AMERICAN  BAB  ASSOCIATION  BMf. 
PORTS  THE  TREATY  AND  IBB 
INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  IJMT- 
TATION  OP  STRATEGIC  WEAPONS 

Mr.  MANSFEEU).  Mr.  President.  I 
have  received  today  In  the  form  of  a 
telegram.  In  my  capacity  as  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  a  resolutkm  from 
Mr.  Kenneth  J.  Bums,  Jr.,  secretary  of 
the  American  Bar  Association.  I  shall  not 
read  tbe  wher  -ases  nor  all  of  the  resolves, 
but  the  telegram  concludes  as  follows: 

Be  tt  further  reaolvad,  tbat  tba  Preaidant 
or  his  dealgnee  be  autborlMd  to  appear  ba- 
fore  the  appropriate  commlttaM  of  Uie  Con- 
gress In  support  of  sucb  action;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved,  tbat  tba  American 
Bar  Association  urges  tbe  Oovenunent  of  the 
United  States  to  seek  promptly  to  reach 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union  on  further 
measures  limiting  and  reducing  strategic  of- 
fensive arms,  and  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  preamWe  and  Article  XI  of 
said  treaty  and  of  Article  VII  of  said  interim 
agreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  telegram  setting  forth  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  American  Bar 
AssoclaUon  on  Wednesday  last  be 
printed  in  the  Rkcosb  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

San  Francisco,  Caut.. 

August  n,  1972. 
Hon.  Mike  Uanstixu}, 
Majority  Leader  of  the  Senate, 
Capitol  Hill, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

On  Wednesday  afternoon,  August  16,  1973, 
tlM  House  of  Delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  adc^ted  the  following  resolu- 
tions: 

Whereas,  the  United  States  has  undertaken 
by  the  terms  of  Article  VI  of  the  Non-ProUf- 
eratlon  Treaty  of  10«8,  to  which  It  la  a  party 
to  "pursue  negotiations  in  good  faith  on  ef- 
fective measures  relating  to  cessation  of  the 
nuclear  arms  race  at  an  early  date  and  to 
nuclear  disarmament,  and  on  a  treaty  on 
general  and  complete  disannament  \indcr 
strict  and  effective  international  contnd", 
and  expressed  a  similar  intention  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty  ot 
1963:  and 

Whereas,  it  has  tor  soma  years  been  a  ma- 
jor objective  of  the  United  Statea  to  reduce 
the  risk  ot  miUtary  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  particularly  If  Involving  tbe 
use  of  strategic  or  nuclear  weapona;  and 

Whereas,  it  has  also  been  a  major  objec- 
tive of  the  United  States  to  slow  down  and 
arreet  the  escalatlooi  of  armamenta.  In  par- 
ticular In  tbe  field  of  strategic  weapons;  and 

Wbareas.  the  needs  cA  tbe  people,  In  tbe 
United  SUtea  and  elsewhere.  re<iulrc  tbe  al- 
location of  greater  financial  and  other  re- 
sources, some  of  which  might  not  be  avaU- 
able  If  increased  mlUtary  expenditures 
occur;  and 

Whereaa,  tbe  United  NaUons  and  vartous 
of  its  committees  have  for  many  years  urged 
strategic  nuclear  anna  control  and  dlaarma- 
ment  measures:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  BUtes  and  tbe  Soviet 
Union  have  sought  alnce  1067  to  begin 
negotiations  on  agreements  to  limit  strate- 
gic weapons,  and  began  such  negottatlons 
in  November  1969,  and  have  reached  certain 
agreements  expressed  In  a  propoaad  treaty 
and  interim  agreement.  Both  signed  In  Ifoa- 
cow  on  May  36,  1972.  by  Prasldant  NUon  and 
General  Secretary  Brezbncv;  and 

Wbereaa.  the  Senate,  on  August  8,  1973. 
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>i>la«d  sad  soasim 


to  tba  ratification  of 


on  fnrtbsr     _ 

t  wtn  bs  gsaimstsrt  by  approval  by  the 
of  tbm  a^A  hitolm  agra«BMnt  as 

^^yfjwa,  to  tt  iiJinil.  tt>at  tba  Aaosrl- 
JlifSJltU^m:  tba  aansta  sBd 
£m^<  mtsa—iaittTM  to  avtboriM  sp- 
Z^  bv  aTriMlrtmt  U  tba  Unltad  BUtsa 
JTtbi  to»srto  sffsamsnt  on  oartsln  aaaaa- 
S«  wttb  raai-ct  to  tba  Umnatton  o«^tt^ 

lie  oOaDtfvs  snas.  and  tbe  aaaoelatMl 
S;,toool.  sU  o<  whleb  w«a  algnad  at  Moaoow 
S;^  SC  un  tor  F«-«»aant  H1««  and 


^Ttt  tnvtbsr  natfvsd.  tbat  tba  pwaJdant 
ar  hla  daal0)sa  ba  satborlMd  to  appear  be- 
iSxb*  Kmaet%a»»  commlttsea  of  the  Con- 
ma  In  ■nppot  (tf  rocb  action;  and 

Be  tt  fSrSer  raaotvw!.  that  tba  Amartcan 
-«  AMoelstlDa  urgea  tba  gofSRunent  «rf 
tbe  unttstf  Ststaa  to  seek  pramptly  torw^ 
rijmmiu  vttii  tba  Bovlst  Union  on  tnitber 
^Murea  limiting  and  reducing  atrata^c 
o^Mlva  anoa,  and  on  genaral  and  complete 
^ja^njMkinent,  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
dons  of  the  preamble  and  article  XI  of  said 
^«ity  and   of   article   vn   of   said   interim 

sgreeinent. 

KaXMSTS  J.  BinotB,  Jr., 
Secretary  of  the  Ameriemm  Bar  Anociation. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 
Mr  BAANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  on  the  barfs  of 
s  long  standing  ofn«ial  engagement,  ttie 
distingaWied  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HrcHB)  be  anthorfaed  to  be  absent  trom 
the  Senate  on  <^BciaI  bosiness  frwn  Sep- 
tember 5.  when  we  return  after  the  re- 
cess, through  Beptember  9.  It72. 

The  ACTINa  raESIDKNT  pro  t«n- 
pore.  Without  objectkm.  It  is  so  ordered. 


THE  RETIREMENT  OF 
GENERAL  LAVELLE 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  (fistlngulshed  Senator  from 
Iowa,  in  his  remarks  a  few  moments  ago, 
mentioned  the  matter  of  General  La- 
velle.  I  do  not  wish  to  prejudge  that  case. 
General  Lavelle  will  come  before  the 
Seiute  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
any  comments  that  I  make  this  morning 
should  not  be  construed  as  either  favor- 
able or  unfavorable  to  General  Lavdle. 

But  there  was  one  p<dnt  in  the  re- 
marks of  the  able  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  cau«*t  my  attoitlon.  I  want  to  com- 
ment on  it  this  morning  axjd  ask  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  a  Question. 

Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  to  say  that  General  Lavelle 
received  fnan  the  Army  a  disability  dis- 
charge, which  toads  to  Increase  his  re- 
tirement pay,  a  week  or  2  wedts  after 
having  passed  a  medical  examination  for 
fli^t  pay,  which  Itself  tends  to  increase 
an  officer's  pay? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  wUl  yield  for  response,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  did  not  say  1  or  2  weeks. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  stated  a  few 
wedLB  after  a  physical  examination,  had 
certified  the  general  as  flight  quaUfled. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  does  not  have  the 
tfteeUks  facte  befwe  him  to  say  Just  at 
what  date  the  general  was  certified  and 
what  date  physical  disability  was 
certified. 


I  certikiiiljr  waofc  to  Jeia  tbe  dMta- 
gaiabMl  Bcnatar  fiaaft  VbflBla  la  pMTlnc 
that  the  statcnMot  I  hvn  »**  1>«  »■ 
not  a  jtutpaaot  of  tlie  ptajBlcal  ^UBty 
at  General  Lavdle  in  sny  aoase  vnatacK 
ever,  beesoK  thea«M*or  ftM  lewahas 
no  f  onnal  documents  as  to  tbe  vnwmx 
abflity  or  dlsabnfty  of  Ocaienl  UinSto, 
ody  news  r«p<wt8  as  to  what  Air  Itoree 
spcAesmen  have  said— tttat  Oeneral  I*- 
velle  was  fiight-qualifled  at  the  ttme  of 
his  retirement. 

Mr.  HARRT  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank  the 
Benaior  from  Iowa. 

Tbe  point  I  am  suggesting  this  mom- 
ixm  Is  tlMt  perhaps  the  Araoed  Senrlocs 
Committees  of  Congress  sboidd  kxik  tnto 
tbsBMktter  of  how  fUst^  PV  i«  bandied 
and  how  disability  is  being  determined. 
As  we  know,  tf  an  crfBeer  is  quaUfled  for 
flight  pay.  he  receives  additional  com- 
pensation;  and  if  be  Is  discbarged  for 
physical  disabtlity,  be  reodvsa  a  tax  ad- 
vantage on  his  rettrcmeiA  pay. 

So  I  think  tbat  perliapa  tbe  approftfl- 
ate  committees  of  Congress  wtNild  do  vdl 
to  ddve  a  little  into  how  these  matters 
are  bring  bandied  in  tbe  Defense  Depart- 
ment, to  be  sure  tbat  those  oOecrs  who 
are  entitled  to  fllgbt  pay  arc.  indeed, 
qualified  for  the  work  for  which  they  are 
receiving  adrtitWmal  pay.  and.  by  the 
g^ffiA  token,  tbat  those  oOcecs  who  are 
being  retired  for  (SsaMUty  are.  in  fact, 
entitled  to  such  a  discbarge,  which  gives 
to  that  officer  a  very  desirable  tax  ad- 
vantage on  his  retirement  pay. 


actMMdanoa  with  tttla  »  of  tba  ViOts*  SUtas 
Ootta,  and  for  otbsr  piuposss  QMjpt.  ■•. 
•».10U>.  Bsftsia*  to  »*•  OumhIHm  on 
~  mrtaa  ACainw 


COMMUNICATIONS  PBOM  EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS,  ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  ToKHXT)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  f<dlowing  letters,  which  were 
refoTCd  as  indicated: 

Rcroar  am  CHwmru.  W*a»*a«  amo  9a>- 
uoeacMi.  BuKAacH  FaoasAia 

A  letter  from  tba  Deputy  Sacfetary  of 
Defenie,  transmlttinc  puiauant  to  law,  a 
secret  semi-annual  report  cm  chanUcal  war- 
tare  and  biological  research  programs  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

RzpoB-r  or  THB  SixraxTAaT  or  tmx  Sdiatx 

A  letter  from  tbe  Sacratary  of  tba  Senate. 
transmlUlng.  pursuant  to  law,  a  statement 
of  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Sen- 
ate, from  January  1.  im.  through  June  SO. 
1973  (with  an  accMBfianylng  report);  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  tab)a  and  to  ba  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BKNNBTT,  from  the  Committee  on 
nnai>ce.  wltb  anaendments : 

HJl.  111S6.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  wltb  regard  to  tbe 
exen4>t  status  of  veterans'  organizations 
(Hept.  No.  93-1082) . 

By  »«r.  MAW5FTKLD  (for  Mr.  CAinroir) . 
from  the  Committee  on'  Conuneree.  with 
amendments: 

S.  3741.  A  bill  to  ainend  tba  act  of  Baptam- 
ber  7.  1967.  authorising  aircraft  loan  guar- 
antees, in  Mxler  to  expand  the  program 
pursuant  to  such  act  (Kept.  No.  91-1083) . 

By  Mr.  RANDCHJV,  ttom  tbe  Oosamlttee 
on  Public  Wattis : 

S.  3939.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  certain  highways  In 


Mr.  RAMDOl^H.  Mr.  Piwlfleat.  I  re- 
port  an  orlgjnsl  un  ttom  tbe  CWiinlttfe 
on  Poblie  Worts  to  anawrtw  amuufia- 
tlons  for  tbe  oonstruetlaa  of  certain 
hlgfawaTS  IB  aeeordHDce  with  title  23. 
United  States  Oada  •"^''^^J^'^' 

conunlttse  have  unto  midnfidEit  tongiht 

to  file  the  report.  

The  JPRBSIZXNO  OMTUJUL  WttboQt 
objeetiea,  tt  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RAMDOUV.  Ur.  Prerident.  I  ask 
unudmous  eonaent  tbat  tbe  blB  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  AfTslrs  for  tfa^ 
consideration  of  tbat  portloa  of  para- 
graph S  of  section  105  requiring  tbat  at 
least  S300  mUbon  of  funds  autbodacd  for 
fiscal  years  ending  June  30.  1*74,  and 
June  38, 1975.  be  used  ler  bigbiraar  piri»lic 
teansportotion  in  urbaniMd  areas,  and  of 
those  proTislwM  of  sectloti  12S  of  tbebfll 
authorixltkc  tbe  yurchase  of  passenger 
equipment  other  than  toDinf  stoA  for 
fixed  rail,  and  that  the  Oonuntttee  on 
Banking.  Bousinc  and  Urban  Affairs  have 
until  tbe  dose  of  business  on  Prtday, 
Beptendaer  t^ivn.  to  acton  this  referral. 
The  PRE8IDDIG  UPFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  ^    ^ 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  commttier  to  wbldi 
the  referral  would  be  made  Is  in  tbe 
Chamber.  We  bstve  iWirwBWl  tWs  mat- 
ter, and  perhaps  witti  tbe  nnderstandtag 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  be  would 
allow  his  ooOcsgne  Jist  for  a  moment  to 
engage  In  a  ooDoqur. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
under  the  same  imderstanding  as  before. 
The  PKIflBlDPIO  OiViCKR.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  cmlered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  we  have  worked  out  an  agreement 
as  stated  by  the  dutlrman  of  the  PtAbc 
Works  Committee.  It  is  our  plan  In  the 
oommittee  to  bold  beaxtogs  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  and  we  have  assured  tbe 
chairman  Oiat  wc  would  oompleic  action 
on  the  bin  during  tlmt  week. 

Of  coarse,  the  Tth  is  Thursday.  The 
chairman  requested  untfl  mday.  I  sup- 
pose if  there  is  a  legislative  session  on 
Saturday,  we  could  act  then.  However, 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that  we  wiU  be  able 
to  r^x>rt  it  back  on  tbe  ath.  as  tbe 
chairman  has  requested. 
Mr.  President.  I  have  no  ot^eetion. 
Mr.  RAKDOUPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  ooDeagoe  from  Alabama,  the 
able  chairman  of  tbe  oommittee,  and  if 
no  action  has  been  taken  on  tbe  unani- 
mous-oonsent  request  for  referral,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tbat  the  question  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  tbe  request  of  tbe  Senator 

fTwn  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  und  it  is  so  oiUeied. 


EAECVilVE  RB*C«grS  OP 
CGUMmBSB 

As  in  executive  sesrion.  tbe  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted: 
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By   Mr.   LONO,   from   th«   Oommltrtee  on 

j*mM  B.  Smith,  ot  Vlrglnl*.  to  b*  a  Dep- 
uty DndOT  Becr»t«7  of  the  Tr«Mury. 

By  Mr.  BSNinrTT,  from  tb*  CommlttM  on 
FUiMMe: 

CynthU  Holoomb  H»ll,  ot  CWlfornla,  to 
be  •   Judge  ot  the  VS.  Tm»  Court. 


INTRODUCnON  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUowing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PKRCY   (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Taft)  : 
8.3030.  A  biU  to  amend  title  IH  of  the 
Trade  Kxpanalon  Act  of  19«a  so  as  to  provide 
more  effective  adjustment  aaslstance  there- 
under, and  for  other  purposes.  Referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
8,  S037.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of  August 
4,  iW»  (64  Stat.  411).  to  provide  salary  In- 
[riii-r-  for  members  of  the  poUce  force  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BinuncK) : 
8.  3988.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  cX  1949. 
m  amended,  to  permit  the  dlspoeal  ot  surplus 
property,  botb  real  and  personal,  to  Indian, 
Eskimo,  or  Aleut  tribes,  bands,  groups,  pueb- 
los, and  communities  recognized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment,  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
•i»tk>ns.  ^^     „ 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH  (from  the  Com- 
mittee on  PubUc  WcM-ks) : 
8.  39S9.  A  blU  to  authorlae  appropriations 
for  the  construction  of  certain  highways  In 
•eoordance  with  title  33  of  the  United  States 
Code,  and  for  other  purpoees.  Referred  to  the 
Omnmlttee  on  Banking.  Hoxislng  and  Urban 

Affairs. 

By  Mr.  SPARKMAN  (for  himself,  and 
Mr.  AULKM) : 
8.  3M0.  A  bill  to  amend  the  black  lung 
beneflU  provisions  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  19«e  to  extend  those 
benefit*  to  miners  who  incur  silicosis  In 
Iron  mines  and  surface  coal  mines.  Referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare. 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON   (for  himself  and 
iSi.  MSTHUS)  : 
S.  3941.  A  blU  to  establish  Capitol  HUl  as 
a  historic  site.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Public  Works.  

By  Mr.  ORAVKL: 
8.  8943.  A  bill  tot  the   relief  of  Clifford 
MiM  Tvonne  Olbbons.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  3943.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1969,  as  amended,  to  provide  for 
the   oonstructton  of  a  civic   center   In   the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  RAirDOU>H) : 
8.  3944.  A  bUl  to  provide  tor  repair  and 
eonveralMi  to  a  fixed-type  structure  of  dam 
niunbered  3  on  the  Big  Sandy  River.  Ken- 
tucky, and  West  Virginia,  In  the  Interest  of 
water  supply  and  recreation  for  local  inter- 
ests. Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  BUCKLBY: 
8  J.  Rea.  3ea.  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  which  be- 
gins on  September  34,  1973,  as  "NatUmal 
Microfilm  Week."  Referred  to  the  commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary, 


STATEMENTS   ON   INTRODDCED 
^Tf.Ta  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Tatt)  : 
S.  3936.  A  bill  to  amend  title  ni  of  the 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  so  as  to 
provide  more  effective  adjustment  as- 
sistance thereunder,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

TRASS    ADJUSTMENT    ASSISTANCE    ACT    OF    197  2 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
has  experienced  in  the  past  40  years  the 
effect  of  restrictive  trade  policies,  closed 
markets  and  nationally  oriented  econ- 
omies. In  1934,  the  United  States  realized 
the  need  to  encourage  cooperative  com- 
mercial ventures  by  enacting  the  Recip- 
rocal Trade  Act.  This  legislation  was 
the  first  in  a  long  line  of  trade  bills  which 
have  recognized  that  American  prosper- 
ity and  security  rely  on  the  health  of  the 
world  economy.  Neither  domestic  nor  in- 
ternational events  can  be  so  serious  as 
to  require  the  United  States  to  close  its 
markets  and  curtail  its  international 
relationships.  This  tenet  has  been  the 
foundation  of  U.S.  economic  policies  for 
more  than  three  decades. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  was 
a  further  evolution  of  this  policy.  The  bill 
authorized  tariff  reductions  of  up  to  50 
percent  on  many  goods;  the  Kennedy 
round  of  negotiations,  which  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  this  authorization,  subse- 
quently produced  an  important  interna- 
tional commercial  agreement.  Its  goal 
was  to  stimulate  U.S.  economic  growth 
with  Increased  sales  abrotwl  and 
strengthened  economic  relations  with 
foreign  countries. 

The  1962  Trade  Act  was  significant  for 
another  reason.  It  recognized  that  a  low- 
ering of  tariff  barriers  would  possibly 
cause  economic  hardships  to  some  sec- 
tors of  the  economy.  TTie  sudden  removal 
or  reduction  of  the  protective  wall  could 
have  adverse  effects  on  firms  and  work- 
ers which  had  not  previously  felt  the 
full  force  of  competition.  The  philosophy 
of  the  Trade  Act  was  that  all  segments 
of  the  American  economy  would  benefit 
from  duty  reductions  and  it  was  there- 
fore the  Nation's  responsibility  to  share 
in  the  cost  of  compensating  injured  work- 
ers and  firms  for  any  dislocations  which 
would  result.  Uncompetitive  firms  and 
workers  should  not  have  to  bear  unas- 
sisted the  burden  of  economic  adjust- 
ment stemming  from  the  Implementation 
of  a  freer  trade  policy. 

Thus  the  1962  Trade  Act  introduced  a 
program  of  adjustment  assistance  for 
those  firms  and  workers  injured  by  in- 
creased imports  that  result  from  tariff 
concessions.  Various  European  nations 
had  practiced  adjustment  assistance  for 
many  years,  successfully  gtilding  the  re- 
training of  workers  and  the  modernizing 
of  outdated  facilities.  As  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  said  when  the  TEA  was  sent 
to  Congress,  the  assistance  was  not  to  be 
"an  indemnity  or  a  franchise  to  remain 
noncompetitive." 

The  rigid  requirement  in  the  1962  act 
that  firms  and  workers  show  that  in- 


juries are  related  to  tariff  ooneessionc 
resulted  in  negative  flndtngs  by  the 
Tariff  Commission.  No  adjustment  as- 
sistance was  offered  until  1968,  wben  tbe 
Tariff  Commission  began  to  reinterpret  . 
the  eUglbility  criteria.  This  relnterpreta- 
tlon  was  not,  however,  the  broad  revision 
which  the  Trade  Act  needed  In  order  to 
make  it  effective.  Labor  organizations 
and  businesses  who  were  facing  tough, 
damaging  import  competition  had  al- 
ready come  to  distrust  this  adjustment 
program,  which  failed  to  offer  any  effec- 
tive assistance.  Because  of  their  «q)erl- 
ence  with  the  Trade  Act's  adjustment  as- 
sistance provision,  many  of  those  who 
have  grievances  have  become  convinced 
that  protectionist  legislation  or  restric- 
tive international  trade  arrangements 
an  the  only  meaningful  aJtemattves 
available  to  deal  with  damaging  foreign 
imports. 

For  the  purpose  of  providing  a  work- 
able alternative  to  protectloolst  restric- 
tions on  International  trade,  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  the  Trade  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972.  In  my  opinion,  this 
bill  is  a  reasonable,  responsive  means  of 
making  adjustment  assistance  a  worka- 
ble answer  to  the  dislocations  caused  by 
imports. 

The  bill  would  amend  tiUe  m  of  the 
1962  Trade  Expansion  Act,  a  section 
which  deals  wholly  with  tariff  adjust- 
ment, and  adjustment  assistance. 

Whereas  the  scope  of  assistance  in 
the  1962  bill — and  In  subsequent  at- 
tempts to  amend  it — has  been  limited 
to  firms  and  worker  groups,  the  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  Act  would  permit  new 
groups  to  apply  for  help.  Communities 
would  for  the  flirst  time  be  eligible,  as 
would  cooperative  firm-worker,  firm- 
commimlty,  and  woricer-communlty 
groups.  This  is  In  recognition  of  the 
dislocation  which  communities  can  and 
have  experienced  if  they  are  dependent 
on  one  firm  which  is  seriously  affected 
by  Increased  imports.  In  my  own  State 
of  Illinois,  several  small  towns  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  have  experi- 
enced great  hardships  because  of  the 
demise  of  shoe  factories,  upon  which 
much  of  the  towns*  populations  were 
economlcsdly  dependent.  If  aiacted  as 
law  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance 
Act  I  am  proposing  would  have  assisted 
in  modernization  of  the  industries  and 
retraining  of  the  workers,  and  would 
have  lightened  the  adjustment  burden 
on  the  communities  themselves. 

This  bill  would  encourage  coopera- 
tive firm-worker,  firm-community,  and 
worker-community  petitions  and  adjust- 
ment proposals.  This  Integrated  effort 
to  apply  for  and  use  the  adjustment  as- 
sistance would  speed  the  readjustment 
for  all  concerned  parties.  This  principle 
was  endorsed  in  the  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Commission  on  International 
Trade  and  Investment  Policy,  the  "Wil- 
lismis  Commission"  and  in  Peter  G. 
Peterson's  rejsort  titled  "Foreign  Eco- 
nomic Perspective  of  December  1971." 

The  bill  also  makes  needed  changes  in 
the  criteria  smd  in  the  process  for  receiv- 
ing adjxistment  assistance.  Plrst,  the  cri- 
teria for  receiving  assistance  are  liberal- 
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port  Gompt/aUaa  aad  Umt  a  tedff  In- 
crease doM  not  baT»  advene  eSecU  on 
other    tinFYf^    groioia.    parttoularly 


teed  by  olimtna^fTrf  tli*  reQuirement  that 
telmy-ereatliic  Imports  must  reiuk  from 
tariff  eoti.  aiMl  by  reoulxiiiv  that  taBports 

need  only  be  a  anbrtantlal  cause  o*  In-  ^^_    .      ^^  

fm  "Hie  Wte*  ot  treaktaf  the  eausal  The  adjustment  asstotanoe  program 

Hnkh^weHi  tariff  cuts  and  Increased  tan-  has  proiven  to  be  extremely  slow  In  the                  .                                        _^.  ^ 

J2i?S?SH?S<£S^acccpted  since  the  delivery  of  beneftts.  as  recognteed  in  the    Commimitta  dependent  on  a  tenwhWi 

S^Im  of  the  1M2  Trade  Act.  This  Roth   E^awrt,   the   Wimams   Commls-    faces  hardships  due  to  ta>i:  wMd  taaports 

Sanae  was  proposed  in  the  1968  Trade  siwi  Report,  and  the  Peterson  Ravari.    woaM  be  ehcilde  for 

^^          ^'--  •  "- DeUvery  has  been  delayed  by  as  much 

necaUnc  the 


time  they  aualify  for  social  secuilty.  Tlie 
bai  X  am  Introducing  today  provMea  for 
such  aaslstaiioe. 

The  new  chapter  oonoenUsf  eom- 
munlty  adjustownt  wooM  bo  admin- 
istered by  the  Secretary  at 


Expanston  Act  drafted  by  the  Johnson 
MlBitaiistratkm.  fn  the  1*70  Trade  Act 
proposed  by  President  Nlzon,  and  in  the 
bitematlonal  Trade  Act  of  1971  intro- 
duced by  Senators  Harris  and  a  group  of 
other  Senators.  The  concept  was  also 
advocated  in  the  1971  Williams  Commis- 
sion study  and  in  former  Ambassador 
William  M.  Botfa's  1969  report  to  the 
President.  Future  United  States  Foreign 
Trade  Pcflicy. 

Secondly,  the  Tariff  Commission  will 
become  an  investlgaUve  body  only,  as 
sugested  in  the  1968, 1970.  and  1971  trade 
^»ia  Application  for  adjustment  assist- 
ance will  be  made  to  the  President.  The 
Biodlficatian  of  these  sections  provides 
firms,  w(Hicnn  and  communities  with  a 
more  acoeoslble  amiUcatlon  jirocedure, 
one  that  is  not  an  insurmountable  hurdle, 
as  in  the  past,  but  one  that  makes  reason  - 
able  demands  that  Injury  is  substantial 
and  is  the  result  of  imports  and  not  of 
other  factors. 

This  eaainc  of  the  adjustment  assist- 
ance requirement  does  not,  however,  ap- 
ply to  petitions  for  tariff  adjustment. 
The  basic  tenet  of  the  1962  Trade  Act  is 
respected  that  tariffs  should  be  raised  to 
ivotect  domestic  industry  only  in  ex- 
ceptUmal  uid  critical  cases,  and  that  as- 
sistance to  hdp  the  adjustmmt  of  the 
domestic  industry  is  the  preferred  ron- 

edy. 

In  Instances  where  tariff  adjustment 
is  sought,  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  provides  that  Increased  imi»rts 
must  be  shown  in  the  primary  cause  or 
threat  of  injury,  and  firms  must  submit 
detailed  i^ans  of  the  actlcms  they  will 
take  to  become  more  competitive  during 
the  poiod  tar  which  they  are  protected. 
The  1962  Act  also  tied  tariff  adjiartment 
to  trade  agreements  concessloos.  With 
ttie  elimination  of  this  crlteri(m  in  the 
1973  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Act, 
a  new  test  is  required  which  would  allow 
only  those  critical  cases  urtiich  result  pri- 
marily from  imports  to  be  eligible  for 
tariff  action.  This  differs  from  the  ad- 
justment assistance  criteria  which  re- 
quire only  a  suhstanttal  increase  in  im- 
ports to  qualify  for  benefits.  Under  the 
1962  Trade  Act,  the  Tariff  CommlssUm 
makes  annual  reports  to  the  President 
on  tariff  adjustment  cases.  The  Trade 
Adjustment  Assistance  Act  of  1972 
would  In  addition  require  the  CtHnmis- 
skm  to:  First,  suggest  whether  adjust- 
ment assistance  is  a  more  appropriate 
remedy  and  second,  find  the  probaUe 
effect  of  a  tartS  increase  on  consumers 
and  ezpcH-ters.  Firms  wplying  for  a  re- 
newal of  tariff  ptotcctlon  must  report 
on  the  efforts  and  progress  they  have 
made  in  their  attempts  to  become  com- 
petitive. These  provisions  wQl  attempt 
to  insure  that  firms  actually  use  the 
protection  to  attempt  to  adjust  to  im- 


as  2  years  in  some 

Intended  effectiveness  of  the  adjnetment 
program.  To  assure  a  mlnimimi  of  hard- 
ship, this  bill  imposes  time  limits 
throughout  the  determination  process. 

After  an  application  has  been  investi- 
gated by  the  Tariff  Commission,  ap- 
proved by  the  President,  and  certified 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  or  Commeroe, 
the  next  step  is  the  awarding  of  assist- 
ance. This  is  based  on  the  recognition 
that  the  firm  is  the  "engine  of  econraolc 
adjustment"  and  that  all  sectors  have 
an  interest  in  the  restoration  of  its 
vitality.  The  technical,  tax  and  financial 
assistance  presently  pxovlded  by  the  19Ki 
act  will  be  supplemented  with  Interim 
assistance — a  '^nUiams  Commlssloo  In- 
novation. This  interim  assistance  con- 
sists of  low-interest  loans,  tax  credits, 
and  grants  to  firms  while  they  await 
delivery  of  their  beaeflts.  Firms  are  en- 
couraged to  take  initiatives  toward  re- 
adjustawnt  thonadves.  The  Federal 
guarantee  of  loans  is  raised  trom  90 
to  100  percent  if  firms  take  substantial 
measures  to  assist  their  own  adjustment. 

The  assirtance  offered  wocters  has  be- 
come wo^ully  inadrquate  in  the  decade 
since  the  1962  Trade  Act  was  passed. 
Federal  and  State  imemployment  bene- 
fits have  been  upgraded  to  corregwad 
to  cost-of-living  increases.  To  become 
more  consistent  with  these,  the  trade 
readjustment  allowance  In  this  bin  is 
raised  from  65  percent  of  the  average 
manufacturing  wage  to  80  percent.  This 
also  admowledges  that  an  Imparted 
worker  should  be  able  to  receive  a  de- 
cent pCTcentage  of  his  own  wage  rather 
than,  as  presently  provided,  a  percent- 
age of  a  natJonal  average  wage.  Uhder 
present  law  the  worker  is  obligated  to 
take  the  lesser  of  the  two  sums,  and  can 
consequently  be  placed  in  a  difllcult  fi- 
nancial positian. 

Under  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972  woriEers  are  encouraged 
to  seek  retraining.  Workers  who  find  as- 
sistance from  other  manpower  develoi>- 
ment  services — such  as  State  unemploy- 
ment  and  retraining  programs — ^wlll  now 
be  eligible  to  receive  a  total  of  100  per- 
cent—rather than  75  percent— of  their 
former  wage.  Ihls  means,  for  examine, 
that  a  worker  receiving  a  State  retrain- 
ing allowanee  equal  to  80  pereesxt  at  his 
farmer  wage  will  be  ellgUde  for  a  Fed- 
eral allowance  d  20  percent  of  his  far- 
mer wage.  This  Fedoal  contrlbutlfan  is 
reduced  as  the  worker  approaches  his 
previous  wage  leveL  Othsrwlee,  the  ad- 
justment allowance  eontlnues  through- 
oot  the  period  at  retraining. 

SUglble  wmkers  over  60  years  of  age 
often  find  reemployment  and  retraining 
tfifHffiiit  to  obtain.  They  should  receive 
adjustment  aisirtance  benefits  until  the 


anee  if  their  proposals  wevld  oontrlbute 
toeoonoBde  adJueUaent.  give  eonsldera- 
tlon  to  the  workan  and  the  firm,  and 
importantly,  demonstrate  the  efforts  of 
the  community  to  use  its  own  resources. 
Conamunitgr  adjustment  can  take  the 
form  of  mduBtrial  divenlfleatkm.  im- 
provement of  transportation  facilities, 
and  other  projects  rdated  to  the  eneour- 
agement  of  Industry. 

In  an  effort  to  assure  that  consumers 
are  not  swlously  and  adversely  affected 
by  adjustment  actions,  the  Tirade  Adjust- 
ment Aasistanee  Act  of  1972  makes  a 
provision  ftff  the  protectton  of  oonoompts. 
Tlie  economic  eflieets  of  Inereased  tariffs 
and  of  international  orderly  marketing 
agreements  on  constmura  must  be  an- 
nually investigated  by  the  Tariff  Oommls- 
sion  and  reported  to  the  PraaldenL  The 
price  and  avallaMUty  at  artietas  being 
proteeted  must  be  oonsldBnd.  The  Tariff 
Commission  diall  also  have  the  respoe- 
sflMUty  of  recoiimwiiding  reduction  or 
removal  of  a  duty,  should  It  be  found 
to  be  having  a  nihstantlsny  adverse  ef - 
f ect  on  oonsuDMn. 

FtDaQy.  lilr.  Picsldant.  X  have  indnded 
a  provision  for  eventual  eootdination  of 
this  adjustment  aonsteaee  program.  T%e 
lack  of  direction  In  this  area  is  a  serious 
handing?  to  the  entire  program.  No  gov- 
ernmental agency  or  department  now  in 
eTlst^noe  can  fairly  and  adequately  ad- 
minister aU  aspects  of  the  aailitanoe  pro- 
grams. TUs  bill,  therefore,  simply  rec- 
ommends Inclusion  of  a  eoonttoating 
body  at  the  time  of  the  ereagon  ef  a 
Cabfnet-levd  Department  at  Economic 
Afbdrs,  such  as  is  provided  In  8. 1439. 

The  Trade  Adjustment  Assiatanee  Act 
of  1972  is  In  the  bost  tradition  of  Amer- 
ican trade  poUey.  It  prevldaB  adequate 
benefits  to  thoeo  woriBera,  firms,  and 
wwwmunitlee  affieeted  by  trade  dldoca- 
tlons.  It  makes  the  sabstanttve  altera- 
tUms  which  win  help  American  industry 
and  agriesOture.  relievaa  them  of  the 
complete  readjustment  whldi  may  be  In- 
volved m  a  iroB  exchange  of  goods  and 
sei'vioeB  and  fMUltates  the  movement  of 
capital  and  labor  Into  more  eOelent  uses. 
The  provlslans  In^uded  here  win  rem- 
fcroe  the  VA.  commitmoit  to  an  open 
world  eoonnmy  and  dlsoonrage  those  who 
would  seek  to  diacredtt  the  progress  of 
the  past  four  decades.  It  Is  in  answer 
to  the  oompetttion  we  meet  now  <m  vari- 
ous kveSs  and  ta  various  markets  and 
pmsu  WIS  the  driving  eompettttvc  i^iUos- 
ophy  of  the  American  eoonomy. 

I  nA  uxumlmons  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  be  printed  at  this  point  In  tbe 
Rbcou. 

There  being  no  objectlan.  the  bin  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  fea  the  Raooaa,  as 
follows: 
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8.  S036 
Be  it  enacted  by  WW  Senate  and  Hoiue 
o/  ltepre,ent4xt*veM  of  tha  Vnit^  Statet  of 
America  in  Congre-  oMembled  Th^thta  Act 
B5«y  b«  cltwl  M  the  "Tr»de  Adjurtment  Ab- 
alstance  Act  of  1972." 

8bc  a  Section  801  of  the  Trmde  Kxpanalon 
Act  of  iwea  (IB  U.8.C.  1801)  la  amended  to 
read  as  foUowa: 
"Sec  301.     Pmnoita  amd  OrreaicMATiows. 

•■(»)(1)  A  petition  for  tartlT  adjmtment 
under  aectlon  361  may  be  ttled  with  the 
Tarllt  CommlMton  by  a  trade  association, 
firm,  certified  or  recopilaed  union,  or  other 
repreeenUtlTe  of  an  industry. 

••(2)  A  petition  for  a  determination  of 
eligibility  to  apply  for  «»J"»^''Vff^*; 
fcnce  under  chmater  2  may  be  filed  with  the 
President  by  a  firm  or  lU  representative,  by 
»  duly  autborl»d  Joint  firm-worker  repre- 
sentative, by  a  duly  authorlaed  community 
repreaentaUve,  or  by  a  duly  authorized  Joint 
firm-oommunlty  represenUtlve.  A  petition 
for  a  determination  of  eUglblllty  to  apply 
for  adjtwtnient  aasiatance  under  chapter  8 
may  be  filed  with  the  Preeident  by  a  group 
of  workera  or  by  their  certified  or  recog- 
nised union  or  other  duly  authorlaed  repre- 
sentative. A  peUUon  for  a  determination  of 
elialbUlty  to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  4  njay  be  filed  with  the  Presi- 
dent by  a  community  or  Its  representative. 

"(3)  Whenever  a  petition  is  filed  under 
Paragraph  (I),  the  Tariff  Commission  ahaU 
^uumlt  a  copy  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of 

ComiQerce.  

•'(b)(1)  Upon  request  of  the  President, 
upon  reaolution  of  either  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  or  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, upon  Its  own  motion,  or  upon  the  filing 
of  a  petition  under  subsection  (a)(1).  the 
Taplff  Oommlaalon  shall  promptly  make  an 
Investigation  to  determine  whether  Increased 
quantltlea  of  Imports  of  an  article  directly 
compeUUve  with  an  article  produced  by  a 
domestic  Industry  have  been  the  primary 
cause  or  threat  of  serious  Injury  to  such  In- 
dustry. In  making  Its  determination  under 
this  paragraph,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
take  Into  account  all  economic  factors  which 
It  considers  relevant.  Including  idling  of  pro- 
ducUve  facllltlea,  InabUlty  to  operate  at  a 
level  of  reasonable  profit,  and  unemploy- 
ment or  underemployment,  and  detailed 
plans,  submitted  by  the  firm,  for  use  of  time 
requested. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
term  doroeatlc  industry"  means  that  portion 
or  subdivision  of  the  producing  organiza- 
tions manufacturing,  assembling,  processing, 
extracting,  growing,  or  otherwise  producing 
like  or  dlrecUy  competitive  articles  In  com- 
mercial quantities.  In  applying  the  preced- 
ing sentence,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  (so 
far  aa  practicable)  diatlngulah  or  separate 
the  operations  of  the  producing  organizations 
Involving  the  like  or  directly  oonc«)etltlve 
articles  referred  to  in  such  sentence  from  the 
operations  of  such  organizations  Involving 
other  articles. 

"(3)  If  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners 
present  and  voting  make  an  aiBrmatlve  deter- 
mination under  paragraph  (1),  the  Com- 
miaalonera  voting  for  such  affirmative  In- 
jury determination  shall  also  determine  the 
amount  of  increase  In,  or  Imposition  of,  any 
duty  or  other  Import  restriction  on  such  arti- 
cle which  Is  necessary  to  prevent  or  remedy 
such  Injury.  For  ptirpoaes  of  this  title,  a 
remedy  deUrmlnaUon  by  a  majority  of  the 
Commissioners  voting  for  the  affirmative  In- 
Jury  determination  shall  be  treated  as  the 
remedy  determination  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission. 

"(4)  In  the  course  of  any  proceeding  Ini- 
tiated under  paragraph  (1),  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission shall  Investigate  any  factors  which  In 
Its  judgment  may  be  contributing  to  In- 
creased Imports  of  the  article  under  InveaU- 


gatlon;  a"'<  whenever  In  the  course  of  Its  In- 
veatlgatlon  the  Tariff  Commission  has  reason 
to  bellere  that  the  increased  imports  are  at- 
tributable In  part  to  circumstances  which 
come  within  the  purview  of  the  Antidumping 
Act,  IMl,  section  303  or  337  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930,  or  other  remedial  provisions 
of  law,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall  prompUy 
notify  the  appropriate  agency  and  take  such 
other  action  as  it  deems  appropriate  In  con- 
nection therewith. 

"(6)  In  the  course  of  any  proceeding  Ini- 
tiated under  paragraph  (1 ) ,  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission shall,  after  reasonable  notice,  hold 
public  hearings  and  shall  afford  Interested 
parties  opportunity  to  be  preeent,  to  present 
evidence,  and  to  bo  heard  at  such  hearings. 
■(8)  The  Tartff  Commission  shall  report 
to  the  President  the  determmatlons  and  other 
results  of  each  investigation  under  this  sub- 
section. Including  any  dissenting  or  separate 
views,  and  any  action  taken  under  paragraph 

(4). 

•'(7)  The  report  of  the  Tariff  Commission 
of  Its  determinations  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  at  the  earliest  practicable 
time,  but  not  later  than  4  months  after 
the  date  on  which  the  petition  Is  filed  (or 
the  date  on  which  the  request  or  resolution 
is  received  or  the  motion  Is  adopted,  as  the 
case  may  be).  Upon  making  such  report  to 
the  President,  the  Tariff  Commission  shall 
promptly  make  public  such  report,  and  shall 
cause  a  summary  thereof  to  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

"(8)  No  investigation  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  made,  upon  petition 
filed  under  subsection  (a)(li.  with  respect 
to  the  same  subject  matter  as  a  previous  in- 
vestigation under  this  subsection,  unless  1 
year  has  elapsed  since  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion made  Its  report  to  the  President  of  the 
results  of  such  previous  investigation. 

"(c)  (1)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  or  on 
behalf  of  a  firm  for  a  determination  of  eligi- 
bility to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance 
under  chapter  2,  the  President  shall  deter- 
mine whether  increased  quantities  of  im- 
ports of  an  article  like  or  directly  competi- 
tive with  an  article  produced  by  the  firm 
have  been  a  substantial  cause  or  threat  of 
serious  Injury  to  such  firm. 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  group  of 
workers  for  a  determination  of  eligibility 
to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under 
chapter  3,  the  President  shall  determine 
whether  increased  quantities  of  imports  of 
an  article  like  or  directly  competitive  with 
an  article  produced  by  such  workers'  firm, 
or  an  appropriate  subdivision  thereof,  have 
been  a  substantial  cause  or  threat  of  un- 
employment or  underemployment  of  a  sig- 
nificant nun^er  or  proportion  of  the  workers 
of  such  firm  or  subdivision. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  petition  by  a  com- 
munity for  a  determination  of  eligibility  to 
apply  for  adjustment  assistance  under  chap- 
ter 4,  the  President  shall  determine  whether 
Increased  quantities  of  imports  of  an  article 
like  or  directly  competitive  with  an  article 
produced  by  a  firm  in  such  community  have 
been  a  substantial  cause  or  threat  of  serious 
injury  to  such  firm  and  hence  to  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  the  community. 

"(4)  In  order  to  assist  him  In  making  the 
determinations  referred  to  In  paragraphs 
(1),  (2),  and  (3)  with  respect  to  a  firm, 
group  of  workers,  or  community,  the  Presi- 
dent shall  promptly  transmit  to  the  Tariff 
Commission  a  copy  of  each  petition  filed 
under  subsection  (a)  (2)  and.  not  later  than 
5  days  after  ttie  date  on  which  the  petition 
U  filed,  shall  request  the  Tariff  Commission 
to  conduct  an  Investigation  relating  to  ques- 
tions of  fact  relevant  to  such  determinations 
and  to  make  a  report  of  the  facts  disclosed 
by  such  an  investigation.  In  his  request,  the 
President  may  specify  the  particular  kinds 
of  data  which  he  deems  appropriate.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  President's  request,  the  Tariff 


Cocnmlsalon  shall  promptly  puMlab  aotto* 
thereof  In  the  Fadcnd  Bsclat«r. 

"(6)  In  the  oouiM  of  any  lnTMUgati<m 
under  para«rapti  (4) ,  the  Tariff  Oommlsaloo 
shall,  after  reasoiuAls  notice,  hold  a  p\ti»Ue 
hearing.  If  such  baarlnc  l>  requested  (not 
later  than  10  days  after  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  Its  notice  imder  paragraph  (4))  by 
the  petitioner  or  any  other  interested  per- 
son, and  shall  afford  Interested  persons  an 
opportunity  to  be  preeent,  to  produce  evi- 
dence, and  to  be  heard  at  such  hearing. 

"(0)  The  report  ot  the  Tariff  Commission 
of  the  facts  disclosed  by  Its  InvestlgaUon 
under  paragraph  (4)  with  respect  to  a  firm, 
group  of  workers,  or  community  diall  be 
made  at  the  earliest  practicable  time,  but 
not  later  than  80  days  after  the  date  on 
which  It  receives  the  request  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  paragraph   (4). 

"(d)  Should  the  Tariff  Commission  find 
with  respect  to  any  article,  as  the  result  of 
Its  taveetlgatlon.  the  serious  Injury  or  threat 
thereof  described  In  subsection  (b) ,  It  shall 
find  the  amount  of  Increase  In,  or  Imposition 
of,  any  duty  or  other  Import  restriction  on 
such  article  which  Is  necessary  to  prevent  or 
remedy  such  Injury  as  well  as  the  appropri- 
ateness of  adjustment  assistance  to  remedy 
such  Injury  and  shall  Include  such  finding  in 
Its  report  to  the  President.  In  addition,  the 
Tariff  Commission  shall  find  the  probable  ef- 
fect of  such  Increase  or  Imposition  upon  con- 
sumers. Including  the  price  and  avaUabUlty 
of  such  article  and  the  like  or  directly  com- 
petitive article  produced  In  the  United 
States. 

SBC  3  (a)  Section  302  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  (19  use.  1902)  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "dbtebicination"  In  the  head- 
ing of  such  section  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "ripobts". 

(b)  Section  302(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3),  and  by  striking  out  paragraph  (4)  and 
inserting  \n  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(4)  provide,  with  resf)ect  to  such  indus- 
try, that  the  affected  communities  may  re- 
quest the  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  certifi- 
cation of  ellglbUlty  to  apply  for  adjustment 
assistance  under  chapter  4,  or 

"(6)  take  any  combination  of  such  ac- 
tions." 

(c)  Section  302(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)(1)  Within  thirty  days  after  receiv- 
ing a  request  for  certification  from  a  firm  In 
an  Industry  with  respect  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  acted  under  (a)  (2) .  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  shall  certify  such  firm  as  eli- 
gible to  apply  for  adjustment  assistance  un- 
der chapter  2  unless  he  makes  a  determina- 
tion that  the  Increased  quantities  of  Imports 
have  not  been  a  substantial  cause  or  threat 
of  serious  Injury  to  such  firm.  Any  such  de- 
termination shall  be  supported  by  written 
findings  of  fact  and  shall  be  issued  within 
thirty  days  after  receipt  of  the  Initial  re- 
quest for  certification  unless,  within  that 
period,  the  Secretary  notifies  the  firm  that 
he  requires  It  to  submit  additional  Informa- 
tion m  order  to  enable  him  to  resolve  specific 
questions  as  to  the  firm's  eligibility.  In  which 
event  he  shall  Issue  his  decision  as  to  eligi- 
bility within  fifteen  days  after  receiving  such 
Infornuktlon. 

"(2)  Within  thirty  days  after  receiving  a 
request  for  certification  from  a  group  of 
workers  in  an  industry  with  respect  to  which 
the  President  has  acted  under  (a)(3).  the 
SecreUry  of  Labor  shaU  certify  such  group  of 
workers  as  eligible  to  apply  for  adjtistment 
assistance  under  chapter  3  unless  he  makes 
a  determination  that  the  increased  qtiantl- 
tles  of  imports  have  not  been  a  substantial 
cause  or  threat  or  unemployment  or  under- 
employment of  a  significant  ntimber  or  pro- 
portion of  workers  of  such  workers"  finn  or 
subdivision  thereof.  Any  such  determination 
shall  be  supported  by  written  findings  of 
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fact  and  shaU  be  lasuad  within  80  days  after 
mceipt  ot  tlM  initial  rwiuMt  for  oertlflea- 
Sot  unl««.  within  that  period,  the  Beere- 
tarr  nottflsa  tha  group  of  workers  that  be  re- 
aoine  It  to  stibrntt  additional  Information 
m  order  to  enabia  him  to  rssolvs  speolflc 
auestlona  aa  to  the  gro«q>  of  workers'  eligi- 
bility in  which  tnrmat  hs  shall  issue  his  de- 
cision as  to  tftglbUtty  within  fifteen  days 
after  reoelTlng  such  information. 

"(8)  Within  30  days  after  receiving  a  re- 
ouest  for  oertifloaUon  from  a  community  af- 
fected by  an  industry  with  rs^ect  to  which 
ths  President  has  aetsd  under  (a)(4),  the 
geeretary  ol  Commerce  shall  certify  such 
community  as  sllgjble  to  apply  for  adjust- 
ment assistance  under  chapter  4  unless  he 
makes  a  determixtatlon  that  the  Increased 
onantltiss  of  Imports  have  not  been  a  sub- 
stantial cause  or  threat  of  smtIous  injury  to 
the  economic  base  of  such  community.  Any 
guch  determinatioo  shall  be  supported  by 
written  flw^'"g«  of  fact  and  shall  be  Issued 
within  30  days  after  receipt  ot  the  initial 
lequest  for  certification  unless,  within  that 
period,  the  Secretary  notifies  the  community 
that  he  requires  It  to  submit  additional  In- 
fonnation  In  wder  to  enable  him  to  resolve 
nedflo  queatlona  as  to  the  community's 
eligibility,  In  which  event  he  shall  issue  his 
dsolsloQ  aa  to  sUglbUlty  within  15  days  after 
receiving  such  information." 

(d)  Beoton  302(0)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  (1)  In  the  case  of  any  petition  for  ad- 
justment assistance  filed  under  section  301 
(0) .  the  Praaldent  shaU  make  his  determina- 
tkn  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  after 
noelving  the  report  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion of  the  facts  diwlosed  by  its  InTsetiga- 
tton  under  section  301(c)  (4),  but  not  latw 
than  30  days  after  the  date  on  which  he  re- 
cslTes  such  report,  vmleas  within  such  30-day 
pirlod,  he  requests  additional  factual  In- 
formation from  the  Tariff  Commteslon.  If 
the  President  requests  such  (Mldltloxial  fac- 
tual Infotmatlon,  the  Tariff  Com  mission 
■ball,  not  later  than  26  days  after  the  date 
on  which  it  receives  the  President's  request, 
Mmlah  such  additional  factual  Information 
in  a  supplemental  report,  and  the  President 
■K».ii  make  his  detenninatlon  not  later  than 
16  days  after  the  date  on  which  he  receives 
such  suj^lttnental  report. 

"(2)  The  President  shall  promptiy  publish 
In  the  Federal  Beglster  a  summary  of  each 
determlnatloa  under  secUcm  301(c)  with  re- 
qiect  to  any  firm,  group  ol  workers,  or 
oommunlty. 

"(3)  If  the  President  makes  an  affirmative 
determination  under  section  301(c)  with  re- 
^wct  to  any  firm,  group  ot  workers,  or  com- 
munity, he  shall  prcanptiy  certify  that  such 
Srm,  gnnqi  of  workers,  or  community  Is 
•llglble  to  HVly  ^^  adjustment  assistance. 

"(4)  The  President  is  authorlaed  to  exer- 
cise any  of  bis  functions  with  re^MCt  to  de- 
terminations and  certifications  of  eligibility 
of  firms,  workers,  or  communities  to  apply 
for  adjustment  assistance  under  section  901 
and  this  section  through  such  agency  or 
other  Instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
Government  as  he  may  direct." 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Section  311(a)  of  the  Trade 
■spMislon  Act  of  1B«2  (19  UJ3.C.  1911)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Within  a  reasonable  time  after  fUlng  its  ap- 
plication, the  firm,  the  firm-worker  group, 
or  the  firm-community  group,  shall  present 
a  proposal  tot  the  economic  adjustment  of 
Vbt  firm." 

(b)  Section  311(b)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "actions  taken  in 
carrying  out  trade  agreements"  and  insert- 
amended  by  striking  out  "by  the  Increased 
imports". 

(c)  Section  311  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsection  (d)  as  (f).  and  by 
inserting  after  subsection  (c)  the  following 
new  subsections: 


"(d)  Immadlately  after  the  oerttftoatlon 
by  the  Baerstary  of  Ckanmarea,  the flrm^all 
be  eliglbto  tat  mterim  avlKtaiioe  (between 
apprtyval  and  delivery  of  assistance).  Such 
interim  r--'-*— "«*  may  ccmslBt  <tf  low-inter- 
est loons,  tax  cremu,  and  granta. 

"(e)  Certification  procedures  and  forms 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ptu-- 
suant  to  this  section  shall  be  designed  to 
simplify  and  expedite  the  provision  of  ad- 
justment assistance  to  firms." 

Sec.  6.  Section  816(a)  of  the  Trade  Bx- 
pansion  Act  of  lOW  (19  UB.C.  1916)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after  "90  percent "  the 
following:  "(or.  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  firm  has  already  taken  substantial 
measures  to  assist  its  own  economic  adjust- 
ment, 100  per  cent)". 

SBC.  6.  Section  317(a)  (3)  of  the  Trade  Bx- 
panslon  Act  of  l»«a  (19  VB.C  1917)  Is 
■jnended  by  strlkng  out  "by  the  Increased 
Imports  which  the  Tariff  Commission  has  de- 
termined to  result  from  concessions  granted 
under  trade  agreementa"  and  Inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "by  the  Increased  quantittse  of 
imports  Identified  by  the  Tartff  Omnmiasion 
under  section  801(b)  (1)  or  by  the  President 
under  section  301  (c)  (1).  as  the  case  may  be". 

SBC.  7.  Section  321  of  t&e  Trade  KzpaasUm 
Act  ot  1902  (19  UJ8.C.  1981)  la  anaended  by 
Inseirtlng  "(a)"  immediately  before  "The", 
and  by  a*«'«<"g  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowUig  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Procedures  and  forms  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  liabor  pursuant  to  this 
section  attall  be  designed  to  simplify  and 
expedite  the  provision  of  adjustment  assist- 
ance to  workers." 

Sxc.  B.  Section  322  o€  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1092   (19  U.8.C.   1941)   Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  subsection    (c),  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "subeeotions  (b)  and 
(c)"  In  subsection  (a)  and  Inserting  in  Meu 
thereof  "subsection  (b)". 

Sxc.  9.  (a)  Section  32S  (a)  of  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  (19  VS.C.  1942)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "68  i>eroent  of  his 
average  weekly  wage  or  to  S6  percent  of  the 
average  weekly  manufacturing  wage,  which- 
ever is  less"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "80 
percent  of  his  average  weekly  wage". 

(b)  Section  823(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"(e)  Whenever,  with  re^>eot  to  any  week 
of  unemployment,  the  total  amount  payable 
to  an  adversely  affected  worker  as  remtmera- 
tkm  for  servlcee  performed  during  audi  a 
week,  as  unenqrioyment  inauranoe,  as  a 
training  allowance  refeired  to  In  subsection 
(d),  and  as  a  trade  readjtistment  allow- 
ance— 

"(I)  wotUd  be  leas  than  100  peroent  of 
his  average  weekly  wage,  his  trade  readjust- 
ment allowance  rtiall  be  increased  by  the 
amount  of  such  deddancy,  or 

"(2)  would  exceed  100  percent  of  his  av- 
erage weekly  wage,  his  trade  readjvistment 
allowance  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  such  excess." 

Sec.  10.  Section  334  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1962  (19  VSJC.  1943)  U  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  334.  Pnoos     or    Patkxmt     or    Tiuos 

RXASJtrSTMBNT   AliOWAMCEB. 

"(a)  Paymmt  of  trade  readjustment  al- 
lowances Hhall  be  made  to  an  adversely 
affected  worker  for  the  entire  period  of  his 
retaining  to  assist  him  In  the  completltlon 
of  that  retaining  as  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  labfHr. 

"(b)  Payment  of  a  trade  readjustment  al- 
lowance shall  be  made  to  an  adversely  af- 
fected worker  who  has  attained  the  age  of 
60  years  for  the  period  of  time  tmtil  he 
qualifies  for  social  security  payments,  or  un- 
til he  has  been  relocated  In  suitable 
employment." 

Sxc.  11.  Section  336  of  the  Trade  Exi>an- 
slon  Act  of  1962  (19  U.S.C.  1951)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 


"Sec.  336.  In  OEirxaAX.. 

"(a)  Tb  aaure  that  the  readjustment  of 
adversdy  affeeted  workers  sball  ooour  as 
quickly  and  effectively  aa  poaMble,  with  mia- 
tmum  reliance  upon  trade  leadjuetment  al- 
lowanoea  under  this  ohiH>ter.  every  effort 
ShaU  be  made  to  prepare  each  auch  worker 
for  full  employment  in  acccrdanoe  with  hu 
o^>abUlties  and  prospective  ■tl^4oym•nt  op- 
portunities. To  this  end.  and  eubjeet  to  this 
chapter,  adversely  affected  workers  .^»aU  be 
afforded,  wtiere  appropriate,  the  teeting. 
oouhsellng.  training,  and  placement  services 
and  supportive  and  other  servlcee  provided 
for  under  any  Federal  law.  Qualified  work- 
ers should  be  provided  the  oppoKunlty  to 
pursue  further  training  in  technical,  pro- 
fasslonal.  and  academic  areas,  ae  wdl  as  in 
vocational  areas.  Suob  workers  may  also  be 
afforded  supplemental  asststenne  nscssssry 
to  defray  transportation  and  eubdetance  ex- 
penses for  separate  malntienanoe  whan  such 
training  is  provided  in  facUttlee  whldi  are 
not  within  commuting  distance  of  their  reg- 
ular place  of  residence.  TtM  Seecetary  of  La- 
bor in  defraying  such  subsletspos  expenees 
ShaU  not  afford  any  individual  aa  aUowaaoe 
exceeding  gS  per  diem;  nor  Aell  the  Secre- 
tary authorlBe  any  tranepartatlon  expenee 
exceeding  the  rate  of  10  cents  pw  mile. 

"(b)  To  the  eztnt  praeUdaUe,  the  Sec- 
retary at  Labor  ahall  eDoouiage  joint  Urm- 
worker  adjustment  eertsta nne  ptopoaals.  as 
well  as  jo^  oommunity-flim  propoaide,  for 
the  expedltloa  of  retnimng  and  raadjoet- 
ment.  Ti^^*«"g  such  a  coordinated  effort,  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  eooeult  with  such 
workers'  firm  and  their  certUled  or  reeog- 
nixed  union  or  other  duly  ■iithorl— rt  iep> 
reeentative  and  devAop  a  wwtar  letratalng 
plan  which  provides  tat  training  raoh  work- 
ers to  meet  the  manpower  needs  at  mch  a 
firm,  in  brder  to  preeerfe  or  leetors  tt>e  em- 
ployment relationship  between  the  workers 
and  the  firm." 

Sec.  12.  Section  338  of  ths  Trade  Kq^an- 
slon  Act  of  1983  (19  njB.C.  1961)  is  i 
to  read  as  follows: 
"Sec.  838.  BBLocanow  AiAowawcxa  . 

"Any  adveiady  affected  worker  who  has 
been  separated  or  has  vduntaiUy  asperated 
may  file  an  ayplioatton  for  a  relocation  al- 
lowance, subjaet  to  the  terms  and  oosidltions 
of  this  suhdiapter.'' 

Sac.  IS.  Seetton  880(3)  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
sion Act  of  1863  (19  D,S.C.  1968)  is  amended 
to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(3)  (A)  a  lump  sum  equivalent  to  two  and 
one-half  times  the  average  wsskly  manu- 
facturing wage,  or  (B),  m  the  case  of  an 
adverasly  affected  worker  who  eanaot  obtain 
adequate  Inftemathm  and  iwlstanne  through 
pobUe  empioyment  awioea,  a  hnr-intirast 
loan  in  audt  amoant  ae  la  reeeonehle  and 
neoessary  under  regulattons  praecribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  (but  not  leas  than  the 
amoimt  specifled  in  dauae  (A) ) .  rn>aymeut 
of  whteh  ShaU  be  waived  if  the  worker 
actively  seeks  and  loeatas  employment  with- 
in a  rseennable  period." 

Sec.  14.  Sectkm  881  (a)  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  (tf  1903  (19  UJ9.C.  1971)  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUowa: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  U  authortaad 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  any  State,  or  with  any 
State  agency.  Under  such  an  agrsement,  the 
SUte  agency  (1)  as  agent  oi  the  United 
Statea  Oovcmment.  wlU  receive  applications 

for,  and  will  promptly  provide.  ■■Hie on 

the  basis  of  this  chapter,  (2)  wiU  afford  ad- 
versely affeeted  worketm  who  apply  for  aaslst- 
anee  under  this  chaptsr  testing,  counseling, 
referral  to  training,  placement  services,  and 
suK>ortive  and  other  aervloea,  and  (3)  will 
otherwise  co-operate  with  the  Seeretaiy  of 
lAbor  and  with  other  Stote  and  Federal 
agencies  In  providing  assistance  under  this 
chapter." 

Sec.  15.  Section  338  of  the  Trade  Expan- 
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•ion     Act     of     1M3     (18     tJ.S.C.     1978)      ta 
Amended — 
(1)  by  rtrtklng  out  p«r«gr»idi  (3). 

(3)  by    kMitlng    the    foDowloc    fourth 

■«»t*nc»  to  p«H?»!»l»  (*)  =  .^     „ 

-rot  pverpoum  ot  thJ*  pwracnph.  the  8ee- 
retaxy  o<  Labor  ta  •uthorlzed  to  laroe  regu- 
Iktlone  prorUUng  tb»t  the  tenn  total  w»g««' 
may  Uolwle  tlie  monetary  equlrmlent  of  to- 
KUMtee.  wtlrement,  and  other  beneflU  ob- 
tained In  addition  to  wagea." 

(8)  by  inawrtlng  after  "eeverance"  In 
patagrapta  (11)  "(including  roluntary  eet- 
•rmnee)",  and 

(4)  by  atrtldng  out  "75  percent  In  para- 
graph (14)  and  tasertlng  in  lieu  thereof 
"lOOpwreant". 

tec.  16.  Title  m  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  l»«a  is  amended  by  renumbering 
chapter*  4  and  B  ae  chapters  B  and  6,  re- 
■pMttwly.  and  by  hMertlng  after  chapter  3 
the  fonoirtng  new  chapter : 

-ChapUr  4— AaaiSTAllCE  TO 
t  COUMUNXTXKS 

"Sac.  SS8.  AUTHOUTT. 

"Tba  Saeratary  o<  Conunerce  ahall  da- 
tarmto*  wbaUMr  ^pUeants  are  enUUed  to 
reoatT*  aatatanoa  undar  this  chapter  and 
g>>^n  p^  at  proTlda  such  aaalstanoe  to  ap- 
plicants who  ax*  ao  entitled. 
"SMC.  940.  QoauTiMG  RaofrnKicxNTa. 

"(a)  A  oonmonlty  OH^Uled  under  section 
SOa  M  tflglbl*  to  apply  for  adjustment  as- 
alstanea  may,  at  any  time  wtthin  two  years 
after  the  date  of  such  oertlfleatlon.  file  an 
apptteatloa  with  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  adjustment  asslatanoe  under  this  ^ap- 
ter.  Wtthia  a  reaaonahle  time  after  filing 
Its  applleattoB,  the  community  shall  i>re- 
■ent  a  propoaal,  either  separately  or  In  con- 
juneUoB  with  a  Urm  or  a  group  of  workers, 
or  both,  for  Its  economic  adjustment. 

"(b)  AdjtMtment  aaststanee  under  this 
chapter  eonalata  of  tertJnleal  assistance  and 
financial  assistance.  Except  as  provided  In 
BUbaeetlon  (c),  no  adjustment  assistance 
Shan  be  provided  to  a  community  under 
this  chapter  until  Its  adjustment  proposal 
shall  have  been  eertllled  by  the  Secretary 
oCOommeroa — 

-(1)  to  ba  rsaaonably  calculated  mate- 
rtally  to  oontrlbute  to  the  economic  adjust- 
ment of  th«  ooBununtty, 

"(3)  to  give  adequate  consideration  to 
the  liilsiliitii  of  the  communities'  workers 
and  flrma  adversely  affected  by  substantially 
Increased  Imports. 

"(9)  to  damooatrate  that  the  community 
wUl  make  all  reaaonable  efforts  to  use  Its 
own  laainii  iwa  for  eoonomlc  development. 

"(c)  In  erder  to  aasiat  a  community  which 
tMyt  appttad  for  adjustment  aaslstanee  under 
tiiw  chfy*»^  to  preparing  a  sound  adjxMt- 
ment  Maliitaprn  propoaal.  the  Secretary  of 
Oommaroa  may  fumlah  tedinlcal  assistance 
to  aoeb  eommunlty  prior  to  certification  of 
Its  adjuatment  aaalstanoe  propoaal. 

"(d)   Any  eerttfleatlon  made  pursuant  to 
this  sal  I  lull  Shan  remain  In  force  only  for 
such  period  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  prescribe. 
"Sac.  941.  UsB  or  Existing  Agkhciss. 

"  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall  refer 
«»eh  eertl&ed  adjustment  propoaal  to  such 
aganey  or  agencies  as  he  determines  to  be  ap- 
propriate to  furnish  the  technical  and  fi- 
nancial aaslstsnrci  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
propoaal. 

"(b)  Upon  receipt  of  a  oertlfled  adjust- 
ment propoaal,  each  agency  concerned  shall 
promptly — 

"(1)  examine  the  aspects  of  the  proposal 
jelevant  to  Its  functions,  and 

"(3)  notify  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of 
Ita  determination  as  to  the  technical  and 
flT^fti^ri*!  aaslstanee  It  Is  prepared  to  furnish 
to  carry  out  the  propoaal. 

"(c)  Whenever  and  to  the  extent  that  any 
agency  to  which  an  adjustment  prt^Mxal  has 


been  referred  notifies  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
nia>«a  ot  Ita  detarmlnatlon  itot  to  furnish 
«^^tni<>»i  or  nnanrlal  asstBtancc.  and  if  the 
Danalai;  of  Cooimeree  determtoea  that  such 
MMlstanoe  Is  aaoeaaary  to  carry  out  the  ad- 
justment proposal,  he  may  furnish  adjust- 
ment assistance  under  sections  343  and  343 
to  the  community  concerned. 

"(d)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  the  Secretary  erf  Commerce 
such  sums  aa  may  be  neceasary  from  time  to 
time  to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
chapter  In  oonnecUcw  with  furnishing  ad- 
juatnaect  assistance  to  conununltlea,  which 
sums  are  authoriaed  to  be  appiroprlated  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 
"Sec.  343.  Tbchntcai.  Assistanct. 

"(a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  341 
(c).  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  pro- 
vide to  a  oomm\inlty,  on  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  determines  to  be  appro- 
priate, such  technical  assistance  as  In  his 
judgment  will  materially  contribute  to  the 
economic  adjustment  of  the  community. 

"(b)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  of  Cwnmerce  shall  furnish 
technical  assistance  under  this  section  and 
section  340(c)  through  existing  agencies, 
and  otherwise  through  private  individuals  or 
institutions. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  Conunerce  shall  re- 
quire a  community  receiving  technical  as- 
sistance under  this  section  or  section  340 
(c)  to  share  the  cost  thereof  to  the  extent 
he  determines  to  be  appropriate. 
"SBC.  343.  PiNANdAL  Assistanct. 

"  (a)  Upon  compliance  with  section  341  (c) , 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  provide  to 
a  community,  on  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  be  determines  to  be  apprc^prlate,  such 
financial  assistance  In  the  forms  of  giiaran- 
tees  (rf  loans,  agreements  for  deferred  partic- 
ipations to  loans,  or  loans,  as  to  his  Judg- 
ment win  materially  contribute  to  the 
economic  adjustment  of  the  conununlty.  In 
addition,  grants  for  ^>eclfic  economic  de- 
vali^ment  projects,  transportation  facilities, 
conununlty  economic  developnjent  corpora- 
tions, government  feasibility  studies,  and 
joint  firm-worker  adjustment  assistance  pro- 
grams patterned  for  specific  economic  enter- 
prises shall  be  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  If.  in  his  Judgment,  they  will  ma- 
terially contribute  to  the  eoonomlc  adjust- 
ment of  the  community. 

"(b)  Quarantees,  agreements  for  deferred 
participations,  loans,  grants,  or  studies  shall 
be  made  under  this  section  only  for  the 
purpose  of  making  funds  available  to  the 
conununlty  for  diversification  and  encour- 
agement of  Industry. 

"(c)  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  shall  furnish 
financial  assistance  under  this  section 
through  agencies  furnishing  financial  as- 
sistance under  other  laws. 
"Sac.  344.  CoNWTiDwa  roa  Financiai.  Asskt- 

AKCS. 

"(a)  No  loan  shall  be  guaranteed  and  no 
agreement  for  deferred  participation  in  a 
loan  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  In  an  amount  which  exceeds  90 
percent  of  that  portion  of  the  loan  made  for 
purposes  q>eclfied   to  section  343(b). 

"(b)(1)  Any  loan  made  or  deferred  par- 
ticipation taken  up  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall  bear  toterest  at  a  rate  not  leas 
than  the  greater  of — 

"(A)  4  percent  per  annum,  or 

"(B)  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  for  the  year  to  which  the 
loan  is  made  or  the  agreement  for  such  de- 
ferred participation  is  entered  toto. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shaU 
determtoe  annually  the  rate  referred  to  to 
paragraph  (1)  (B ),  taking  toto  consideration 
the  current  average  market  yields  on  out- 
standtog  interest-bearing  marketable  public 
debt  obligations  of  the  United  States  of  ma- 


turities  comparable   to  those   of   the  loans 
outstaitdlng  under  section  343. 

"(c)  Ouarantcea  or  agreemanta  for  de- 
ferred partlelpaUon  shall  ba  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  only  with  rcapect  to 
loans  bearing  totereat  at  a  rate  which  he 
determines  to  be  reaaoaable.  In  no  event 
shall  the  guaranteed  pcMtlon  of  any  loan,  or 
the  portion  cofverad  by  an  agreement  for 
deferred  participation,  bear  tat«re«t  at  a  rate 
more  than  1  percent  per  annum  above  the 
rate  prescribed  by  subsection  (b)  (deter- 
mined when  the  guarantee  la  made  or  the 
agreement  Is  entered  Into),  unlaea  the  8ae- 
retary  of  Commeroe  shall  determtoe  that 
special  drcumatanoaa  justify  a  higtaar  rata, 
to  which  caae  such  portkm  c^  the  loan  shall 
bear  toterest  at  a  rate  not  more  than  3 
percent  per  annum  above  such  preaarllMd 
rate. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  ConuBeroa  shall 
make  no  lo€m  or  guarantee  having  a  maturity 
In  excess  at  35  years,  ineludtng  renewals  and 
extensions,  and  shaU  make  no  agreement  for 
deferred  participation  to  a  loan  whkb  has 
a  maturity  to  excess  of  35  years,  todudlng 
renewals  and  extensions.  Such  limitation  on 
maturities  shall  not.  however,  apply  to— 

"(1)  securities  or  obllgatlona  raoatvad  by 
the  Secretary  of  Oonunepce  aa  claimant  to 
bankruptcy  or  equitable  raorganlaatloB. 
or  as  creditor  to  other  prooeedlngi  attendant 
vipon  to  solvency  of  the  obligor,  or 

"(3)  an  extension  of  renewal  for  an  addi- 
tional period  not  exceeding  10  years,  if  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that  such 
extension  or  renewal  is  reaeonably  necessary 
for  the  orderty  liquidation  of  the  loan. 

"(e)  No  financial  Bssiataiiee  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  section  943  unless  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  determlnea  that  auch  aaalstanoe 
is  not  otherwiae  avaUable  to  the  community, 
from  sources  other  than  the  United  States, 
on  reasonable  terms,  and  that  there  Is  rea- 
sonable as3\irance  of  repayment  by  the 
borrower. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
matotato  operating  reserves  with  reelect  to 
anticipated  claims  under  guarantees  and 
under  agreements  for  deferred  partlc^tlon 
made  tinder  section  843.  But*  reaerves  shaU 
be  considered  to  constitute  obligations  for 
ptirposes  of  section  ISll  of  the  Supplemental 
Appropriation  Act,  1966  (31  VS.C,  sec.  300). 
"Sec.  346.  AommsraATioN  or  Finahciai.  As- 

SISTANCX 

"(a)  In  nmktog  and  admtolstering  guaran- 
tees, agreements  for  deferred  participation, 
and'loana  under  section  343,  the  Secretary  of 
Ctanmerce  may — 

"(1)  require  security  for  any  such  guaran- 
tee, agreement,  or  loan,  and  enforce,  waive, 
or  subordinate  such  security; 

"(3)  assign  or  sell  at  public  or  private 
sale,  or  otherwise  dispose  of.  upon  such  terms 
and  conditions  and  for  such  consideration  as 
he  shall  determine  to  be  reasonable,  any  evi- 
dence of  debt,  contract,  claim,  personal  prop- 
erty, or  security  assigned  to  or  held  by  him 
in  connection  with  such  guarantees,  agree- 
ments, or  loans,  and  collect,  compromise,  and 
obtato  deficiency  Judgments  with  respect  to 
all  obligations  assigned  to  or  held  by  hUn 
m  connection  with  such  guarantees,  agree- 
ments, or  loans  untU  such  time  as  such 
obUgations  may  be  referred  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  sxUt  or  collection; 

"(3)  renovate,  toiprove,  modernize,  com- 
plete, insure,  rent.  sell,  or  otherwise  deal 
with,  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  and 
for  such  consideration  aa  ha  shall  deter- 
mtoe to  be  reasonable,  any  real  or  person^ 
property  conveyed  to  or  otherwise  acquired 
by  htoi  to  connection  with  such  guarantees, 
agreements,  or  loans; 

"(4)  acquire,  hold,  tranafer,  relaaae  or 
convey  any  real  or  personal  prt^wrty  or  *ny 
toterest  thereto  whenever  doam»irt  naoaaaary 
or  appropriate,  and  execute  all  lagal  docu- 
ments for  such  puri>oees;  and 
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••(6)  exarelaa  all  aucta  other  powers  and 
tske  an  *acto  ottxr  Acta  as  may  be  naoea- 
^  or  incidental  to  the  carrying  oat  ot 
functlona  punnant  to  aeetlon  S43. 

"(b)    Any  mortgage  acquired  as  seciirlty 
under  subaection  (a)  shall  be  recorded  under 
i^Ucabla  Stat*  law. 
-gsc.  346.  Fiotxcnvi  paovisioNs. 

"(a)  lacb  radplant  of  adjustment  asslat- 
Mvca  under  aaatlon  843  or  343  shall  ka«p 
ncoixls  whldx  fully  '"-^'"-»  the  amount  and 
dtopoaltloa  by  such  recipient  ot  the  proceeda. 
If  any.  of  aiM^  adJiMtinent  asalstanre.  and 
which  will  facimsta  an  aSactlve  audit.  The 
nelplant  abaU  alao  itrnp  auch  other  raoorda 
as  the  Saeratary  of  Oommarce  may  prescribe. 

-(b)  Tba  8eoret«T  of  Commerce  and  the 
OomptroUer  Oenoral  of  the  UnltMl  SUtaa 
i|.«M  hM«  aeeaaa  for  tba  purpoaa  of  audit 
,04  trTnn*""***"  to  any  books,  doeumanU, 
fTT^  and  raoordi  at  tha  recipient  pertato- 
Scto  adJuatxDMit  aairtftance  under  aactlona 
943  and  849. 

"(c)  Mo  adjustment  assistance  shall  be 
artt.»AMi  undar  aaetlon  943  or  343  to  any 
eanmunlty  unleaa  tba  oOclals  or  rapreaenta- 
ttvaa  ot  audi  coBununlty  certify  to  the  Sec- 
rttaxy  of  OonuMrca 

"(1)  tha  namw  ot  any  attorneys,  agenta, 
Md  othar  panons  ongacad  by  or  on  behalf 
at  tha  commnni^  for  Um  purpose  ot  expadlt- 
hig  appllcationa  for  such  adjustment  aasist- 
anoa,  and 

(3)  the  fees  paid  or  to  be  paid  to  any 

BUdl 


"Sac.  347.  FSNALTIXB. 

"Whoever  makes  a  false  sUtement  of  a 
material  fact  knowing  it  to  be  falsa,  or  know- 
ingiy  falls  to  dlaclaaa  a  material  fact,  or 
wiwaver  willfully  orwraluea  any  security,  for 
tha  purpoaa  o<  Inttnanctng  to  any  way  tha 
action  at  the  Seaatair  of  Commeroe  under 
tbte  chapter,  or  for  the  ptrrpoae  of  obtaining 
manay,  propinrty,  or  anything  of  value  uitder 
tUs  chapter,  aball  ba  fined  not  more  than 
IMOO  or  Imprlaoned  for  not  more  than  two 
yaan,  or  both. 

"^■c.  94g.  SoxnL 

"In  providing  technical  and  financial  as- 
sistanoe  undar  Hadlrmi  343  and  343,  the  Sec- 
(•tary  ot  Oommarca  may  aue  and  ba  anad  to 
any  court  at  raoord  ot  a  State  having  ganaral 
Joriadlotion  or  to  any  TTnitad  Stataa  diatriet 
court,  and  Juriadictioo  Is  oonfairad  upon 
aoeh  district  court  to  detaimine  so^  eon- 
troveniea  without  regard  to  tha  amount  to 
controversy;  but  no  attadunant.  tojunetton, 
lanlabmant.  or  othar  similar  prooaaa.  masne 
«r  final,  ahall  be  laaaed  againat  him  or  bis 
property.  Nothing  to  this  section  ahall  be 
eonstrued  to  taaovpt  the  actlvltlaa  punuant 
to  saotiona  943  and  949  from  the  apidleatlan 
of  sacUcna  607(b)  and  3678  of  Utle  38  of  the 
United  Stataa  Coda,  and  of  section  967  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (6  U.S.C.,  sec.  916)." 

Sk.  17.  (a)  Saction  361(a)(1)  of  tha  Trade 
■spMiaion  Act  of  1963  (IB  UJS.O.  1B81)  is 
amended  by  inaertlng  bafore  the  period  at 
the  end  therwtf  ",  taking  toto  aoeotmt  the 
probable  effect  of  such  tocrease  or  imposition 
igioa  consumen,  including  the  price  and 
availability  of  the  Imported  article  and  the 
Uke  or  directly  competitive  domestic  artlde, 
and  upcn  ootnpatltlon  in  the  domeetic  mar- 
kets for  sudi  artldea". 

(b)  ftBction  961(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  aa  foUowa: 

"(d)  (1)  So  long  as  any  tocrease  to,  or  tan- 
posltlon  of,  any  duty  or  other  Import  reetrlc- 
tlon  piirsuant  to  this  aeetion  remains  in  ef- 
fect, the  Tariff  Commission  shall  keep  under 
review,  and  make  a"*"'^'  reports  to  the  Pres- 
ident on—' 

"(A)  the  q^edfle  efforts  being  made  by 
the  Unas  to  the  Industry  concerned  to  ad- 
just to  import  compatltkkn.  and  other  devel- 
cpmeots  with  raapart  to  such  Industry. 

"(B)  tba  afreet  at  such  tocrease  or  ira- 
pcaltloa  upon  oooaumers,  tocludlng  the  price 
and  avaUahUlty  at  the  imported  article  and 


the  like  or  directly  ootapstmra  wtlcis  pro- 
duced to  the  Ubltad  Btatss.  ud  apon  eoaa- 
patltton  to  tba  domastle  markata  for  soeb 
artiflna.  and 

"(C)  tba  iB^act  upon  United  Btataa  az- 
porta  and  esportars  of  any  aotioii  taken  by 
foreign  countrlaa  aa  a  ocmsaquence  at  such 
inereaaa  or  ImposttKm. 

"(3)  When  to  tha  Oommlwaton'a  judgement 
the  ^eot  ot  auch  Inoreaaa  or  to^oaltion  to 

(A)  substantially  adverse  to  the  totereets 
(rf  oonsumars,  or 

(B)  that  tha  Impact  cm  UJB.  exports  aiKl 
exporters  U  materially  advene, 

than  It  may  racotnmand  to  the  President 
reduction  or  removal  of  tba  tariff." 

"(9)  No  later  than  2  years  after  the  affec- 
tive date  of  a  proclamation  pnnldtog  for  the 
toereaae  to.  or  tB^Maition  ot.  any  duty  or 
other  Import  iwtrlcthm  puzsuant  to  tbla 
asction,  or  upon  reqoeat  ot  tba  Praaldant,  or 
upon  tuown  motloii.  tbc  Tkriff  OnmmlastfTO 
ShaU  advlae  tba  Prasldant  of  tu  Judgmsmt  as 
to  the  i»obabla  economic  sSsct  on  tba  to- 
duatry  concamad  of  tba  radtwtlon  or  term- 
ination at  such  tnczsass  or  baposttlon. 

"(4)  Upon  petition  on  babaU  of  tbe  to- 
dustry  coacemed.  filed  with  tba  Twlfl  Com- 
mission not  earlier  than  tba  data  whidt  is 
nine  months,  and  ikot  later  tbaa  tba  data 
which  is  six  months,  before  tba  date  any  in- 
Ltoaaa  or  Impoaitlon  nfMrad  to  to  pan^avb 
(1)  or  (3)  of  subsaetlon  (e)  Utotarminatoby 
rnsfjon  at  tba  aspiration  ot  the  ^ppUcabla 
period  ptaaorlbad  to  paragraph  (1)  or  an 
extKisloa  tbereo<  under  pwagrapb  (3),  tba 
Tariff  OommlBBlcm  aliaU  advlaa  tba  Praatdant 
at  its  judgmsnt  as  to  tba  prahabla  sooacmie 
effect  Ml  such  Indostry  ot  sadi  liaiHlif  tk'in 
Such  petition  sbdll  tndtida  a  iWfllad  ac- 
count at  tba  apsetflc  efforts  mads  by  tba 
firms  to  Uks  todostry  to  adjuat  to  Import 
oompetttlan  after  tba  aflactiva  date  at  aoeb 
toe  f  ease  or  Impoattian. 

"(6)  In  mtfUtat  tba  Praatdant  undar  tbis 
subsaetion  as  to  tba  protalda  sooncmlri  affaet 
on  tlM  indiKtry  ounaamsd.  tba  ThW  Oam- 
nUasion  abaU  take  toto  aoeouat  tba  ^paotfle 
afforU  m«ds  1^  tba  firms  lb  sneh  iBdivtry 
to  adjust  to  impart  wjipatttton.  a*  «aU  as 
an  other  aoonomtc  faetcss  vbleb  tt  aooslders 
rslerant.  Inrinding  idling  at  pcodnettva  Sm>- 
cutties.  tnabOlty  to  openU*  at  a  lent  ^ 
sonabla  proAt.  and  nusmiiiuyJManf 
employmant.  In  «o  advlsliig  tba 
tba  Tariff  Oommiaslon  sball  also  ptorlda  its 
jndgmant  m  to  tba  proteUa  affaet  at  tba 
vBdneUon  or  dimtoatlon.  as  tba  eaaa  may 
be,  upm — 

"(A)  oonsumera,  Indudlng  the  prloa  and 
avallabUlty  of  the  imported  artida  and  tba 
directly  oon^^etitire  artlds  pcoduoad  to  the 
Unttad  States,  and  upon  ecmpatitlon  to  the 
domestic  maiksU  for  such  artldes.  and 

"(B)  Unitsd  Statss  «zport8  and  MqjMrters 
aflacted  by  any  action  taban  by  fordgn  eoun- 
trlas  as  a  oonssqusnea  at  tba  liMiassn  to,  or 
toqMsttian  of,  any  duty  or  otbar  Import  re- 
strietloD  pursuant  to  tbls  section, 

"(6)  Advioa  by  tba  Tariff  Commiaston  un- 
dar this  subsection  shall  ba  given  on  the 
basis  of  an  tovestigatlon  during  tbe  course 
ot  which  tha  Tariff  Commlaaion  sbaU  bold 
a  healing  at  wbleb  totcrestsd  parsons  sbaU 
be  givsn  a  rsaaonaNa  opportunity  to  ba  pres- 
ent, to  produce  cvidance,  and  to  ba  beard." 

Section  3S3(a)  is  amswdad  by  adding  there- 
to the  ftrilowlng  new  aeoottd  and  thbd  aen- 
tenoas: 

( 1 )  So  long  as  any  totcmational  sgraanant 
pursuant  to  this  section  remains  to  affect, 
tha  Tariff  Commlaaion  sbaU  kaap  tmdar  iw- 
view  and  make  ar"^i*'  raporto  to  tha  Ras 
Ident  on — 

(A)  the  q;>eelflc  efforts  being  made  by  the 
firms  to  tbe  industry  concerned  to  adjust  to 
import  eompctftian,  and  other  davalopmenta 
with  reapaet  to  such  industry, 

(B)  tbe  effect  ot  such  international  agree- 
ment on  oonsumera.  tocludtog  tbe  price  and 


avatlahiUty  of  tba  Imported  artlda  and  tba 
like  or  dtnotly  cos^patlttTa  artida  produced 
to  tba  Unttad  States,  and  on  uuatiiMltlini  to 
tbs  ihaiisitlr  mariwts  for  such  artldss.  and 

(C)  tba  ttxqiact  tqyon  Unttsd  States  ex- 
ports and  aipoiteis  at  any  actian  taken  by 
forslgn  countrlas  as  a  oonsaquance  of  such 
intamatianal  sgreamant. 

(3)  Whan  to  tbe  Conunlsskm's  judgment 
tbe  effect  of  such  totsmational  agraament 
is 

(A)  sttbatantlaUy  adverse  to  tbe  toteresU 
of  ooosumars,  or 

(B)  that  tbe  impact  on  U.S.  exports  and 
exporters  Is  materially  adveme. 

than  It  may  raccmmaod  to  the  President  a 
revocation  or  modification  of  tba  agrsamant. 
Sac.  19.  Tltte  m  o(  tba  Ttada  Xzpanston 
Act  ot  19C1  la  amsBdsd  by  adding  at  the 
end  tbaiMf  tba  foOowlsg  nav  chapter: 
"Cbaptor  T— FUBuarrr 

"Sac.  971.  PoBUoirT  am 


4  is 


"(a)   Tba  riaaiilant  abaU  take  all  appro- 
ptrlato  stsps  to  town  a  tbat  tba  adjaatwrnt 
la  vndar  ebaytacB  a.  9.  and 

to  a  proaopt  and  eSaetiv* 

tbroogbout  tba  OBttad  States  to  psr- 
soaas  wbo  mlmbt  aaad  au^  asilstinna,  to- 
dudtag  psrrrmt  to  ansa  ot  sabatantlal  un- 
siiyfcifiaiiiil  as  datarmlnad  by  tba  Oapart- 
amnXatlMlbog. 

"(b)  la  partteobMr,  tba  Fnaldant  sbaU  di- 
rset  tba  Dapartonants  or  Oommsrca  and  Labor, 
and  Bueb  otbar  aganrtaa  aa  ha  daama  appro- 


"(1)   to  uaa  tbair  aaiiteas  and  programs 
to  tbs  ss fatal  8tatss  to  fnmlsb  lulaiaslsrt 
vttb   tofCrmattOB   eaaeantag   tha 

a.  9.  and  4 


'W  to] 

tbioogb 
Slatas,  to  aay ; 
tor.  and  to  oMaln. 

'  cbaptors  S.  9,  and  «. 

'(e)  In  say  araaa<  tba  Vx^tadStetaa  where 

a  ingnagi  otbar  tbaa  — gWb  la  ussd  by  a 

at  parsons.  U»  Ptaai- 

tbta  alMplar  aia  yiuibHit  to 

;  ^  ■DonooDJc  Aflairs.  tbs  : 

ie(  tba  Bseiatary  cC 

r  at  Labor  aadsr  title 

in  oC  tba  "nade  gipanslwi  Act  of  IMS  ars 

to  tha  Saeratary  of 


Mr.  PEBCY.  Mr.  Preitdait,  at  the  re- 
quest  of  the  distiiigniihed  Benbtnr  from. 
Ohio  (Mr.  Tan).  I  aak  tmanlnwos  oon- 
■ent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ricon  a 
BtatefDOrt  by  htm  rdlstive  to  the  Adjust- 
ment Aesistanee  Act  at  1973. 

There  being  no  objeetkm.  the  state- 
meat  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rbcoks,  aa  foilowB: 

STATXKBirr  ST  SSKATOa  Tatt 

»i^tiiir«w«  of  Amartcan  workers  are  gripped 
by  tba  fear  that  tmporta  are  going  to  coat 
*^}>ff*^  tbair  Joba.  Andrew  BtamHIar.  DIrsctar 
at  LagWatlon  tot  tbs  APL-dO  baa  estimated 
that  appradmatdy  lOOJlOO  Anwrlcan  )obs 
wsra  lost  dbw!«ty  as  a  result  of  fCrs%B  oom- 
pstttton  ijslasaii  18SB  and  liee  alona.  Tbla 
tiand  wmt  not  r^**-'— '  to  any  apartflf  to- 
diMtiy,  but  waa  avldsnesd  to  saeb  divstsa 
typss  *a  oonasras  as  taxtOss.  appUancss. 
sboas.  bieydas.  stasl.  and  tannki  rackets. 

Bepraasntativs  Buika  and  Sotator  Bartka. 
with  tha  siqipart  at  tba  APlr-CIO,  bava  pro- 
poaad  aeroaa-tba-board  tanport  <|aotas  aa  pari 
at  tba  answar  to  tbla  pnAlant.  I  zajset  tbla 
spproacb  bseaoaa  ft  would  lead  to  higher 
prlcas  for  Amertcan  oonsumats  and  tovita  a 
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tTMl*  «*r  that  would  coat  Amertcan  Job*  In 
txport-raUUd  InductrtM.  Tl>«  Bwk«-B»rtk« 
bUl  mlfbt  tran  xMult  Jn  %  mt  ndaetum  at 
AsMrlcan  jobs. 

It  would  ba  liT«spMisfi>l«.  boweTcr.  to  dla- 
miM  tta«  Burke-Hju-tke  bill  without  rag- 
gaatlJDg  any  vlabla  alt«m»tlTe.  In  view  of  tb« 
tremendoua  Impact  which  Unporta  have  had 
on  workan.  Industrtea.  and  entlra  communl- 
ttaa,  a  paaltiva  alternative  to  Burke-Hartka 
la  called  for.  The  Oovemment  muat  help 
tboae  hurt  by  tanporU.  but  it  must  do  bo  in 
a  manner  which  balanoee  their  IntereeU  with 
tha  tntaraata  of  taxpayers  in  tha  role  of  oon- 
Bumara  and  exportan.  I  am  Joining  Senator 
Percy  aa  a  cooponaor  of  the  Adjustment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1972  because  it  would  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  asslatanoa. 

One  of  the  major  reasons  for  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Trade  Xzpanslon  Act  of  I9«a 
was  to  provide  aid  tn  the  form  of  tarlir  tn- 
utisiifn  or  import  quotas  where  necessary, 
^w^  Btilnhl^ert  Umuh  and  grants  on  a  more 
wideapread  basts,  to  balp  workers  and  firms 
adlort  to  luLissMrt  imports.  Belief  cannot 
,  howewr,  untasa  the  Tariff  Oom- 
fc—  a  pcaitlTe  finding  that  tt  is 
___  In  the  flrat   7  yea»»  at  the  Trade 

fTrr"^*'*'  A£t.  the  Tariff  Onmmlwton  rc- 
Ttewed  U  Industry  ^pUeatlons  for  asslst- 
aaee  wttboot  making  a  pcaltlve  flndingi  To 
tbia  day,  only  5  poattlve  flTuMngs  on  such 
applications  have  been  made.  I  belleva  that 
taitOs  ahomd  not  be  ln«raaaad  nor  Import 
quotaa  liinwort  unleas  the  situation  is  ex- 
tHHMly  aertous.  but  I  see  no  reaaon  to  be  so 
miserly  with  respect  to  the  provision  of  relief 
for  tndlTMual  workers.  An  adequate  lvf«i  of 
■Misiannii  b^  ]iwt  not  been  prorlded  under 
the  piaaimt  Uw. 

TlM  *<lJiMlii»wit  Aailatanee  Act  would  deal 
with  this  ptobtem  by  eliminating  the  re- 
■Mot  that  adjustment  asstrtaime  be 
I  amllaMe  only  if  the  damage  due  to  in- 
laaports  raautta  from  TTJEL  trade  eon- 
f  iiMtead.  tariff  ineraaaaa  or  import 
quotaa  eould  ba  invoked  if  tnereaacd  Imports 
have  been  the  primary  oauae  or  threat  of 
aerlovB  Injxiry  to  the  tnduatry  In  queatlon. 
I  am  not  certain  that  this  is  the  beat  solu- 
tkm  to  the  pcDblem,  but  I  do  feel  that  it 
should  be  broogfat  before  the  Senate  for  fnU 
eonaMeratton.  Loaiw  and  direct  subekUea  for 
wortMS,  firms,  and  eoounnnltiaa  would  be 
made  available  whenever  Importa  have  been 
a  sobstaatial  cauae  of  the  tndiistry^  prob- 
lems. I  hope  that  the  lattM^  provision  will 
Msult  tn  a  much  more  realistic  utilisation 
of  this  type  of  adjuatment  asrtatance. 

■nie  leglslattan  would  also  expedite  the 
provision  of  assistance  by  placing  time  limits 


on  the  luxiS  Commission's  administration  of 
varloua  stagea  of  the  application  process. 
An  extremely. constructive  provision  of  the 
Act  makes  clear  that  any  tariff  increases  or 
Import  quotas  would  be  applied  only  to  the 
specific  articles  affected  and  not  on  an 
industry-wide  basis. 

X  believe  that  the  Increased  relief  for 
workers  which  thU  bUl  provides  will  alleviate 
many  of  the  hardships  that  they  now  face 
upon  loaing  a  Job  due  to  increased  Imports. 
It  win  also  facilitate  any  necessary  retrain- 
ing ^"/<  relocation  of  these  workers.  The 
Increased  loans  subsidies  to  firms  which  have 
already  made  substantial  efforts  to  adjust 
to  Import  competition  will  serve  as  an  in- 
centive for  firms  to  make  such  adjustments. 
In  addltton,  the  eetabllshment  of  an  entirely 
new  program  of  assistance  to  adversely 
affected  communittea  who  need  to  diversify 
their  industrial  base  will  be  particularly 
helpful,  rot  example,  in  my  o^n  State  of 
Ohio,  the  town  of  Bast  Liverpool  could  seek 
aid  for  ending  Its  dependence  on  the  now- 
depreased  ceramics  Industry.  Similarly,  a 
city  such  as  BfaaslUon.  which  Is  dependent 
upon  the  Import-plagued  specialty  steel 
industry,  could  ask  for  assistance  In  attract- 
ing new  sources  of  employment. 

This  legtslatlon  goes  further  than  any  bill 
ever  Introduced  before  to  protect  consumers 
and  exporters  against  abuse  of  the  Adjust- 
ment Assistance  program.  It  is  imperative 
that  any  shelter  which  domestic  industries 
are  pix>vlded  by  the  artificial  restraint  of 
competition  through  higher  tariffs  or  Im- 
port quotas  be  utilized  to  give  these  indus- 
tries time  to  Increase  their  competitiveness. 
We  cannot  permit  tariffs  or  import  qttotas 
to  be  used  as  vehicles  simply  to  raise  prices. 
Tt>  ensure  that  this  condition  Is  fulfllled. 
the  bill  directs  the  President  to  take  con- 
sumer Interests  into  account  as  he  decides 
whether  to  Increase  tariffs  or  Impose  import 
quotas.  It  requires  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
report  on  any  protected  Industry's  efforts  to 
adjust  to  Impoit  competition,  to  survey  the 
effects  of  any  increased  tariffs,  import 
quotas,  or  Import  restraints  ("orderly  mar- 
keting") agreement  on  consumers,  and  to 
docmnent  the  Impact  on  U.S.  exporters  of 
any  measures  adopted  by  foreign  countries 
In  response  to  such  protective  arrangements. 
Moat  Importantly,  the  legislation  puts  teeth 
In  these  provisions,  by  giving  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission the  power  to  reoommend  reduction, 
modification,  or  eUmlnation  of  increased 
tariffs.  Import  quotas,  or  Import  restraint 
agreements  If  the  arrangement  la  question 
K^  bad  a  subatantlally  detrimental  effect  on 
eonsumera  or  exporters. 


This  legislation  is  not  pro-bualneas  or  pn>- 
lAbor.  The  measure  la  not  protectionist.  U 
aimply  attempts  to  pcovlda  tbe  kind  of 
asaistanee  that  workera.  flrma.  and  comma- 
nltiea  desperatelj  need  to  adjuat  to  in- 
creased  Import  eompetUlon.  while  maiit- 
talnlng  adequate  safeguards  to  aacertala 
that  the  Interests  of  constuners  and  exporten 
are  not  allowed  to  fall  by  the  wmyaide  In 
the  procees.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give 
the  Adjuatment  Assistance  Act  of  ISTa  full 
consideration  at  the  eatrhest  poeaible  date. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 

8.  3937.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  4,  1950  (9*  Stat.  411) ,  to  prorlde 
salary  increases  for  members  of  the  poUce 
force  of  the  Library  of  Congress.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Admtnifttratimi. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Introduce  today  a  bill  whith 
would  bring  long-overdue  recofnltkm  to 
the  members  of  the  special  police  force 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  by  raising 
their  salaries  to  parity  with  the  Supreme 
Court  and  Capitol  Polke  forces. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  a  competent, 
professkmal  police  force  at  the  Library, 
we  cannot  continue  to  overio<*  the  im- 
portant responsibiMtles  and  duties  which 
they  fulfill.  They  guard  a  world-famous 
collection  of  jooks  and  documents  of  im- 
measurable. Irreplaceable  value.  They 
serve  a  large  Liloary  staff  as  well  as 
thousands  of  visitors  every  year.  The 
Library's  proximity  to  the  Capitol,  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  the  congressianal 
office  buildings  makes  a  comi)etent  force 
particularly  important. 

The  librarian  of  Congress  has  indi- 
cated his  hearty  support  for  this  meas- 
ure, and  in  fact  has  sUted  that  a  salary 
scale  comparable  to  those  of  other  poHce 
organizations  serving  Federal  facilities  Is 
essential  to  overcoming  present  difficul- 
ties in  hiring  and  keepin<  skilled  per- 
sonneL  I  would  like  to  have  printed  in 
the  Rbcord  at  this  point  a  table  prepared 
by  the  Librarian  of  Congress  which  illus- 
trates the  present  disparity  in  pay  scales 
among  such  organizations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 


COilf*R1S0H  Of  STARTING  AND  ENDING    SALARIES  Of  LIBRARY  Of  CONGRESS  AND  OTHER  MKICE 


Librvy  ol  C»ii(tMS 


GSA 


U.S.  Capitol 


Nattonsl  Zootofical  P»r» 


Sttrtinc 


EiwJinf 


Startinf 


Ending 


Startat 


Esdiot 


Start)  n( 


EaAng 


».29S  S>.29S  'SS.29S  '{10.491 

9  241  9.241  ■8.697  1 11. 145 

9«57  ie.261  10.013  13,019 

now  12.&18  10.013  13.S19 

It  151  aOSJ  U.IS1  15,796 


{S,610 
11,562 
14.022 

14,022 
16,728 


J12.300 
15,252 
17. 712 
17.712 
20,418 


J9,053 
10, 013 
11.046 
11.046 
12,151 


Stfl,  2tl 
11,349 
U.5U 
12,51* 
13,771 


1 SMS4  tan    ns»  Men  Mart  a4  baa*  •(  CS-5,  GS  6,  tic. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Ut.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  thai  our  cQllee«ue  in  the 
other  body,  the  Honorable  EUuzt  O. 
Stagcbss  haa  Introdueed  there  HA. 
14640,  an  idoUical  measure.  It  is  evident 
that  the  salary  adjustment  in  this  legis- 
lation Is  not  only  that,  but  requisite  to 
the  security  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  entire  Capitol  Hill  complex. 


Note  Speeiil  .atej  u«d  by  GSA  ar* carcttod «#ective  Fab.  6, 19«-S«'P"™p«'f< Spaaai  Pohca 
imi  at  UHM  fatas  as  US.  Capitol  Police.  5.5-percent  increase  not  yti.  ftootad. 


By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Mathias)  : 
8. 3941.  A  bUl  to  establish  Capitol  Hill 

as  a  historic  site.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  in- 
troduce for  appropriate  refo^nce  a  bill 
to  establish  Capitol  Hill  as  a  historic 
district.  Capitol  Hill  is  an  unique  area.  It 
is  anchored  by  public  buildings  of  un- 
equalled significance  to  Amencans— the 
Capitol  Building,  the  Suprwne  Court, 
and  the  LilMrary  of  Congress.  With  the 
exception  of  the  White  House,  no  other 
landmarks  have  equal  power  in  captur- 
ing the  public  imagination.  This  is  true 
now.  and  wiU  be  especially  true  in  1976. 
when  in  honor  of  the  bicentennial  of  the 
American  Revolution,  people  from  across 
the  country  will  come  to  Washington  to 


get  a  sense  of  themselves  as  descendants 
of  the  American  past  and  participants  in 
its  future.  Certainly,  a  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  our  Nation  begins  with  a  visit  to 
Capitol  Hill. 

Besides  being  the  seat  of  the  Nations 
Government,  Capitol  Hill  is  an  area  of 
historic  and  cultural  significance.  It  con- 
tains landmarks  Usted  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Kaces.  such  as  the 
Frederick  Douglass  Memorial  House,  the 
Folger  Shakespeare  LUvary.  and  Christ 
Church:  residences  of  Senators.  Con- 
gressmen, Supreme  Court  justices,  and 
other  public  officials,  who,  in  the  19th 
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sad  »0»  century  dwtered  on  Capit^ 
HIS  R  ktoo  baa  alngtilT  attraetiaosoke 
tbe  Eastern  lAorket  and  the  CXagtta- 
Soial  Cenetery.  Its  neighbtwftoods  dJa- 
riiiy  ahnort  eraqr  s*yle  of  the  19th  cei- 
toy  archltcctoze.  much  of  which  has 
toeen  restored  to  tts  former  beauty  to  the 
AJight  ot  vUton  and  residento  aUke. 

But  CapMol  raa  is  notewortfay  for  aa- 
dSbet  loaenn  Pecause  it  la  aa  area  wlth- 
iB  the  Wstrtet  ttiat  Is  experiendng  re- 
Urth.  Wmhl^g**"***^"*  recall  that  during 
Uie  1930^B.  twH^  of  the  District's  worst 
dams  buttressed  the  CapltoL  Hoiuin« 
hMl  cbaoged  hands  and  deteriorated,  and 
A  iarriiw  dNPVit;^  czirted  between  the 
poor  bhwks  HTtav  In  the  shadow  <rf  the 
Oi«ttol  and  the  i^eamlng  bouses  of  gov- 
tnunent. 

•gam  like  Georsetown  or  San  Tran- 
dsco's  Russian  Bm,  Capitol  Hm  is  un- 
teaoing  tnasformatloa.  Individuals 
with  money  to  finance  costly  restoration 
M  buyinc  propwty  on  Cyttoi  ap.  OW 
townhouses  are  betac  restored  to  thctr 
farmer  charm,  and  wbi^  blocks  have 
besD  rejorenated.  New  constmctl0n  \a 
ning  oD— deliberated  in  I9th  century 
gMeto ooDf arm  with  nrighborlng  houses. 
nogde  are  putttaw  down  rooto;  "ae 
ggi"  tum  ooce  mote  become  a  desirable 


plan,  and  »cu»d  tba  Mada  lor  new.  pvns^ 

nent  buUdlngr  Tha  SfcaSnaan  aC  t^  ^^^1^ 

^IrtS^  ^tMH^wtk^o^am^ia^  tlba  bMU- 
doaam.  A  atcMt  AMaonatratton  oa  tbe  pwi  a< 
Vbm  mrr--  ariaii  wtth  suok  signs  ••  "Jama 
Doaa  itoS  Naad  •  I*ckli«  lot."  ealle*  *»•  001^ 
tmany  to  ctty-wM.  attanttoo.  but  •«»*»««' 
pMvant  tha  hMity  dasMUtku  <rf  tba  flnt 
thrca  buadloga  The  paiklng  lot  la  an  •cMa^ 
sUabad  faet.  K  la,  aald  «ba  Bev.  C.  waoa 
Kiimao  J*,  "to  tha  baat  totawat  U  »• 
church."  Tha  vlgoroua  eltlaa«  piotiat  oaa. 
hawmwmt,  raeult  to  tha  pramlia  tha*  tha 
duirch  would  *J«siiaa  l»e  tuptha*  P^  wtth 
tba  oaaMimtty.  Zba  kraea  bow  gtv«s  do«b 
tha  etmnh  sad  tha  dCy  ttsaa  to  saflaet  as 
bMie  taniaa  invotvad  la  tha  dMputa.  Jiu* 
wteia  do  we  waot  our  tfty  to  f»? 

TiM  dinrcta  aateht.  aaora  apsetOcally.  p«n- 
dJ^^M attwgathTtHayoertblatalof; 

youv  QetgDhor.  ira  snow  ^aoi*  ^^mm 

eo  hand  in  band.  It  waa.  afkv  aU.  the  .     . 

a  -  -  "■-'  — "    — ^-  —  of 


for  fha 

•  ef  the; 

gf  %h^  I  laiiiMSlMIMriS  Blill  li  till" 

ttwDlsMe* 

wlththsl 

lttBli0BS  to 

coBOnaKUB  of  •  ««eW 
tends  in  tbe  1 ^    ^^ 

,  inrbaa  Duiiluiimt  is  a 

District  appUcattOB  for  PedemUr  Aa- 
sIstedOodsTs^imii— >  ^^rF^"?" 
gram  that  proeUsa  siaBta  — *  Isi— i  to 

.TUsBMllllltllW  ■■■Mtf- 

toet  a  simtato  portieB  eC  °»f^JSt^ 

I  a»  atowad  to  «•  that  tiM  DIstrtai 

'  the 


wlwU«a 
It 


A  sisii  of  the  vitality  of  Capttol  BBl 
m  the  citi2en  groups  that  have  orga- 
Bted  to  respcad  to  ccaununlty  issues. 
X>«o  weeks  ago^  one  such  group  came  out 
la  force  to  oppose  Oie  demoUtkn  of  een- 
tary-oid  booM  on  Kaat  Capttol  Street— 
wlikh  ah«ady  has  a  special  landmartc 
^^ftpwaMrm — bo  as  to  make  way  for  a 
MjMng  lot.  These  residents  could  not 
atop  the  leveliBg  (tf  three  Victorian 
bouses,  and  the  preservatioa  ai  the  rest 
«<  the  block  is  not  assured. 

As  a  Wasbinctmi  Fast  editorial  of  An- 
gwt  12,  1972.  rtly  polnta  out,  the  evei^ 
on  Bast  Capitol  Steeet  are  a  portent  of 
things  to  come  unless  we  provide  mech- 
anisms to  shield  our  cultural  heritage 
from  the  wrecking  balL 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Washington  Post  editorial 
of  August  12,  1972,  be  printed  in  the 
tecoan. 

There  bdng  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxccoo. 
ss  follows : 

With  tliMa   down  and  nln«  to^  go — olna 
eharmlng,  cantury-irid  houaaa,  that  la— Iba 
Capttol  HOI  IdetrapoUtan  Baptlat  Choreh  and 
tha  ettteana  o«  Capitol  Hill  hara  raaehed  aa 
unaasy  traea  In  a  battle  that,  in  ttia  and. 
•Saeta  tha  futtipa  of  this  e»*y"»  P^^^^ha 
dnireh  owna  aU  but  ooa  eornar  ppoparty  on 
tbe  north  side  of  Uie  600  Mock  or  Baat  Capi- 
tol 8ti«at  whkA  oOclaUy  haa  been  dw^laivd 
a  National  Capita  Landmark.  De^tte  ttils 
daalgnatlon,  which  has  no  legal  standing,  the 
ehm^i  deddad  to  denu^lah  this  tow  oC  Vlc- 
torian  townhonaM,  In  part.  It  aeema,  baeause 
the  truflteea  fotmd  their  malnteQance  toowt- 
pansive,  and  In  part  becaTiae  It  haa  aoBM 
vagna  i^ana  for  expanaton.   eomm  Uuateee 
aald  they  needed  more  parking  apace  during 
the  Sunday  aarrlcsa,  dei4>lte  the  fact  that  the 
church  already  owna  an  ample  and  undar- 
uwd  p^^ir'^g  lot  alongside  its  church  build- 
tag  and  that  street  parking  1b  freely  avail- 
able on  Sundays.  Other  trustees  hinted  at 
bunding  a  youth  hoatel  and,  perhaps  a  home 
for  the  elderly.  Over  400  residents  of  Capitol 
Hill  signed  a  petition  opposing  these  designs 
and  their  representatives  met  with  church 
CXVni 1829 — Part  22 


tlst  Chuxck).  whliA 
tai^ttto  valuaa  by  giving  tka 

IB  the  phyrtflsl  iiaHliliiwhend  that    -- 
tha  atroiv  aai^lMKhoad  iv*ttt  yon  find  on 
Capttol  mil. 
Tim  Ctty  OBoaolt  and  tha 
(to  wall  to 
give  tha 
eal 

pins  tt  casoetaaa  Sbmdd  ba. 

of  any  othar ^ 

tact  to  review  by  tha  Boacd  a<  Sonlng  Ad- 
Y^^tif,.,.,^  as  ttet  ttaeir  aOsct  en  tha  anr- 
;„ondlng  ooMWinlty  «»  ba  publlely  aeajdd- 
■MdrDiMMoUtUm  paontts  af  bwlMtrna  that 
have  been  daalgnated  landmarks  or  that  ava 
Dsrt  or  a  landaurk  anvtreaaaent,  furthar- 
^iH^  ^Duht  not  ba  gnntad  wttboot  (uU 
pohUB  haai  Ingi  Tb*  sirthw  IHm  now  pn- 
Buma  tta*  any  buikUag  wkoaa  ewaarelalBM 
that  it  to  Mt  maktag  a  proAt  Is  guitty  and 
muat  ba  deaUoyad.  X^  lanrtwrka  ba  pre- 
sumed *»■«——»*  uadeaa  tbmlK  omneta  aaa 
ptow  that  than  la  n*  way  to  sawa  them.  Un- 
laM  tiM  will  to  ift  iiMn  ri  what  wa  eaa  tt  oar 
pMt  to  aneborad  la  lagtobrtfcm  and  miBg 
Mtd  bttlMlBg  ngulattana.  to  WiU  aaen  ba  an- 
ttoaty  gooa.  And  a  ctty  gtvan  orar  emttoriy  to 
parking  lots  and  iiiiiiiaail  monay-iaklng 
boUdlnga  snxaly  daaBn^  have  math  of  a  fu- 
ture. 

Mr.  CSAMSTON.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
out  of  this  sense  of  urnncy  that  I  intro- 
duce my  bill  to  estal^di  Capital  mu  as 
a  historic  dlatrtet,  for  as  the  seat  of  the 
HMtan's  fovenunent,  the  location  of 
tmlqte  historic  and  cigtmral  landmarks, 
and  as  a  residential  sector  ertttcal  to  tise 
vitality  of  the  Dtetrict,  I  believe  Captttd 
wpi  deserves  the  protectlan  that  such  a 
destgnatlon  affc»ds. 

My  primwy  desire  is  to  protect  the 
fabric  of  Capttol  Bill  from  brot^  rap- 
tores  l&e  parking  lots  or  Wgh-ilse  oflSce 
buildings.  But.  this  Is  not  the  s<*e  pur- 
pose of  my  biQ.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Caidtfd  HIU  should  be  preserved  as  a  his- 
tortc  dtoMct  in  order  to  8«^ldlfy  tt  to  tts 
pteeent  stote.  I  hope  my  bBH  wiB  aaeoor- 
age  innovation  and  the  appllcaticn  of 
talent  and  energy  to  the  problen  of  de- 
T^oplcg  the  area  within  a  histOTieal  eon- 
text.  

For  this  reason,  my  bm  goes  beyond 
the  designatlcHi  of  Capitol  Hill  as  a  his- 
toric district  and  requires  that  a  compre- 


frili 

wffi  ba 

tha  area  wll 
middle  and  ^. 
endwivi^  wrMto  in  mr 

ttOBCL     tol 


□eighboriSBOds 


etdftmral 


My  MU.  which 
of  htatorie  distriet 
tbeOkl 
Law  Mt). 
want  to 


tottw 

<tf  tlw 

Intel  lor. 

C»l*"  "* ^--        ..        .^ 

iTaiksial  SMorie  PnHTVBtiai  An 
1966  (PubUc  Law  80-66S>.  and  wfi  «i- 
able  the  DIstrtet  iiniiiiMiiaiit  to  take 
adv«nta«e  «( 
provided  by  that  act. 

Seecmd.  my  MU  dtvUes  icspon^^ty 
between  the  Kattonal  CapMal  g— *■« 
Commission  and  the  OflJee  of  nv"^ 
fxA  Manacement  wtthln  the  District 
^untraoKA  Ur  the  sorvey  «C  Caplttd 
Hin  and  the  eompiriieurtve  pinn  tor  the 
conservation.  derdopmeBt,  and  rede- 
velcsment  of  the  historic  dlstrfet.  The 
fi^mnt  is  to  rffttiiaa  on  the  vedal  ca- 
pabJTItli  of  each  and  to  snhivie  those 
capaMhties.  By  requiring  the  eaovsrar 
tkn  at  these  planning  bodlas.  I  hove  a 
nereunMed  inrr^-*"  tohMarie  pres- 
erratian  wffl  take  form  to  the  Dtetei^ 

The  National  Commissian  of  Fine  Arts 
was  given  aniJ««i«-itir  tinder  ttie  Old 
Georgetown  Act  to  rcvtew  plans  teoon- 
stmcUon.  altiwaaiwi,  xocoaiteq^Mi.  or 

It  was  not  gl»m  srthsrtty  to  r^ 
view  jdans  for  demoBtiflSi.  The  events 

on  East  Capitol  Street  demonstrate  that 
this  is  a  serious  weakness.  My  bill  gives 
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the 


Arte 


Mithorltr  to 

^  ^, .. .  . Farther,  tt  re- 

aolree  ttiat  the  Olrtrlet  <May  damnmimi 
for  M  tfagrs,  ao  ttia*  if  tbe  CommlHiflii 
flnds  the  itnicture  to  have  hlatortcal  or 
■rehltaetiiral  -«f««*^*'^«>  there  wlU  be 
time  fer  pabtte  dlaeuMlone.  and  there 
wiu  be  time  to  develop  poaslble  w.y  of 
savlog  the  etmetwe.  Tbla  provlsioa  Is 
extrenelT  iaportazit  If  Ustoricta  preser- 
vatloo  Is  to  have  tucecsa. 

In  fi4ilt*<*"  I  have  ursed  the  Fine  Arti 
CommlHkn  na(  to  preehide  the  approv- 
al of  eoniOBpaffary  deetgn  when  It  U 

I cuiHitn  with  ^der  styles  of  arehl- 

teetare.  TO  aeatit  the  Fine  Arts  Com- 
mtastak  IB  Its  review,  I  have  authorised 
tbe  DIstrtat  gorsmment  to  appoint  f  our 
lesidflBte  oC  Capital  BUI  who  are  knowl- 
srtlfWi  la  htaterle  preservation  as  ad- 
Tlears  to  the  C<jiiiiitssl<iii 

Lostbr,  mr  taUl  proivldeB  two  special 
■iitlneleetlnnB-  taiO.OO»  for  tbe  restora- 
fekn  a<  tbe  eesteni  laarket.  and  $50,000 
for  minor  beenttflcatton  of  public  places 
within  the  historic  district. 

The  Uvahmty  and  vitality  <a  a  city  de- 
pends upon  the  character  of  its  neii^bor- 
hooda.  SiSBifleant  structures  play  an  im- 
portant rele  in  formtnc  and  maintalniny 
a  nel^ihechood.  In  my  own  State  of 
Callfantfa.  I  have  sought  to  continue  the 
usefuhion  of  historic  buildings,  and 
point  with  success  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Sen  Francisco  mnt  and  thelilsslan 
Inn  in  Biversids.  Last  year  I  introduced 
8  737.  a  MU  that  would  designate  the 
iMidsnca  td  Suvene  OlleiU  in  Danville. 
Calif.,  aa  a  natianal  historic  site. 

But  while  structures  often  generate  a 
oelghhorfaood  sense,  other  factors  that 
iw^o  %  nei^dMrfaood  "work,"  factors 
tft^t  rimlft**  to  give  satisfactiODS  to  its 
rasldsnts.  are  not  always  perceived.  I  be- 
lieve that  aside  fran  the  value  of  pae- 
servinc  the  hMorieal  flavor  at  Capitol 
Hm  and  fh»""*W"g  future  growth  with- 
in pieeuihed  guidelines,  the  destgnatlon 
at  Capitol  Bill  as  a  historic  district  will 
give  us  iiMri^t  Into  how  an  area  is  re- 
vttaUaad  uaA  what  kinds  at  polides  pro- 
mote that  process.  It  is  my  hope  that 
since  thto  bill  provides  legislation  for  a 
spedflc  purpose  that  the  lessons  of  Capi- 
tol HIU  will  be  instructive  to  tbe  rebuild- 
ing at  our  dties. 

I  ajtk  unanimous  cmsent  that  the  full 
text  at  the  Mil  be  printed  in  the  Rxcobo 
St  thlB  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccou,  as 
follows: 

S.  3941 
Be  it  anacted  Oy   the  SenaU  and  Uouae 
«/  R«prMe»tat<vM  of  ths  UnUed  Statea  of 
AriMTica   i»  Comgret  oaMmMad.   TbM   the 
riiniirtM  finds  aad  declares  that — 

(1)  dtrtrtets  at  ti'-*'T^'^'  and  cult\iral 
signUlcanoe  aliould  b«  prvsnrred  to  enrich 
tb*  Utm  of  pnasnt  and  future  generattona 
of  AmMicaas: 

(2)  as  tb*  seat  of  tha  Matloa's  gorem- 
DMot,  Uk*  Capitol  EUl  district  la  unique  and 
to  of  gnat  national  and  international  Im- 
portance, 

(3)  tiM  oreatloo  of  tha  Capitol  HIU  his- 
toric dlstrkst  wtttUn  tbe  DlStrtot  at  Columbia 
wiU  fortar  etvto  pclda  and  tourism  and  en- 
hanoa  tba  vtlalMy  o<  tba  an«ta«  city:  and 

(4>  tt»  umsinn  at  a  Cepttoi  HlU  historic 
distrtet  wta  snnrwinco  private  and  pubUc 
actkwis  to  rastoce  tbe  Tlsual  beauty  and  use- 


fulness ot  landmarks,  sites,  and  dwrtllngs, 
aad.  tbus,  praserve  tbe  special  obaracter  of 


TITXiX  I 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Tb  fMUltate  the  testing  of 
new  matboda  at  rrrttallalng  nelgbborboods 
within  a  metropoUtan  area  and  to  encourage 
tbe  oooMUnatlon  among  agencies  having  re- 
spoBslbiltty  for  eomprehanslve  planning 
wttbln  the  District,  the  Natbmal  Capital 
Planning  Commlaolon  shall  survey  Capitol 
BtUl  district  for  the  purpose  of  recom- 
mending that  said  district  be  included  on 
tbe  Ifatlonal  Register  as  established  by  Pub- 
lic Law  a»-m5. 

(b)  The  Capitol  HUl  historic  district  U 
daflned  aa  that  area  bordered  on  the  west 
by  and  Street  between  X  and  C  Streets,  west 
on  C  atrset  to  New  Jersey  Avenue,  and  south 
on  N*w  Jersey  Avenue  to  the  Southwest 
Treeway:  bordered  on  the  south  by  the 
Southwest  Freeway  east  to  19th  Street,  In- 
cluding the  Congressional  Cemetery;  bor- 
dered on  the  east  by  19th  Street  north  to  E 
Street;  and  bordered  on  the  north  by  E 
Street  wast  to  and  Street. 

(c)  The  National  Capital  Planning  Com- 
mission may  modify  these  boundaries  based 
upon  Its  survey  of  the  area  and  upon  the 
advice  of  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
agencies  having  responsibility  for  hlst(»1c 
preaarvatlon.  as  well  as  private  groups  and 
Individuals,  whose  knowledge  and  talent  are 
relevant  to  historic  preservation. 

(d)  In  addition  to  determining  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Capitol  HIU  hlBtorlc  district, 
heieaftsr  referred  to  as  Capitol  HUl.  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Planning  Commission  shall 
include  the  following  In  Its  survey: 

(1)  a  revised  list  of  landmarks  for  nomi- 
nation to  the  National  Register  prepared  in 
oonivinctlon  with  and  with  the  review  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Landmarks: 

(3)  a  deOnltlon  of  the  historic  and  cul- 
tural character  of  Capitol  HIU.  drawing  upon 
a  detaUed  architectural  Inventory  of  the 
location,  style,  and  condition  of  structures; 
and 

(3)  an  analysis  of  present  conditions  in 
the  district,  including  neighborhood  facili- 
ties, parks,  type  and  conditions  of  streets 
and  pavements,  and  other  site  featiires. 

(e)  Sucb  survey  shall  be  made  at  a  cost 
not  exceeding  SIOCOOO,  which  amount  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

(f)  Included  in  such  survey  ahaU  be  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  the  conservation, 
development,  or  redevelopment  of  the  his- 
toric district,  which  sheU  be  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Planning  and  Management  of 
the  DlBttlct  of  Columbia,  but  which  shaU 
be  coordinated  with  the  findings  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission,  as 
described  In  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (d)  of  this  section.  Such  com- 
prehensive plan  shall  Include,  but  not  be 
limited   to.   the   following; 

(1)  an  analysis  of  present  land-use  pat- 
terns, with  emphasis  on  the  applicability 
and  reasonableness  of  present  zoning  laws 
and  regulations  to  preserve  the  character 
of  Capitol  HUl; 

(2)  an  analysis  of  recent  economic,  demo- 
graphic, and  social   trends   in   the  district; 

and 

(3)  a  statement  of  objectives  for  the  fu- 
ture oonservartlon,  development,  or  re- 
development of  tbe  district,  which  shaU  In- 
clude strat^ies  to  encourage  the  continued 
racial  and  economic  Integration  of  the  his- 
toric diaitrlct. 

(g)  Such  comprehensive  plan  shall  be 
T»«y<i.  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  SISO.OOO.  which 
amount  Is  hereby  authorlaed  to  be  appro- 
priated. 

Sac'.  102.  The  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission  shall  submit  the  survey,  which 
Includes  the  comprahenslve  plan,  to  tbe 
Congresa  of  the  United  Statea,  to  the  Com* 
mlsaloner  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 


to  the  Nattonal  OommlMlBn  at  Una  Arts  no 
later  than  on*  year  aftar  the  «aaatinant  at 
thXa  Act,  and  atuOl  serve  as  the  guide  to  the 
preservation    and    davalapment   of   Capitol 

HUl.  

TlTliB  H 

Sec.  201.  In  order  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
places  and  areas  of  blstoilo  Intanat,  exterior 
ar«hitectural  features  and  azenqfles  of  the 
type  of  archltaetura  usati  in  OaplUfl  HUl 
since  its  initial  yean,  tbe  Commlaaloner  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  before  iMulng  any 
permit  for  the  constntctlon,  altanttlon,  ra> 
oonstruction,  razing,  or  demolition  of  any 
building  within  said  Capitol  HUl  district, 
shall  refer  the  plans  to  ttie  Nattonal  Com- 
mission of  Fine  Arta  for  a  report  aa  to  the 
exterior  architectural  featuras,  lialgbt.  ap- 
pearance, color,  and  texture  of  the  mate- 
rials of  exterior  oonstruction  which  Is  sub- 
ject CO  public  view  from  a  pubUo  highway, 
and.  Including,  the  Impact  of  such  plani 
upon  the  environs  of  the  building. 

The  Commission's  review  sbaU  not  preclude 
the  approval  of  oontemporary  deelgn  whli^ 
is  compatible  with  the  arobttaotural  styles 
prevalUng  in  the  historic  district. 

3xc.  202.  The  National  Commlaslon  of  Fine 
Arts  shaU  report  promptly  to  said  Commis- 
sioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  its  recom- 
mendstlona.  including  such  changes,  if  any, 
AS  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Commission  are 
necessary  to  preserve  the  hletorlc  value  of 
said  Capitol  HUl  district.  Tbe  aald  Commis- 
sioner ShaU  take  such  actions  as  In  his  Judg- 
ment are  right  and  proper  In  the  circum- 
stances: Provided,  That,  before  Issuing  a  p«- 
mlt  of  demolition,  the  Commissioner  of  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  shall  refer  such  plans  t» 
the  National  CMnmlsslon  of  Fine  Arts,  and 
shall  delay  for  90  days  the  demolition  of  such 
property.  Within  the  period  of  poatponement 
of  such  dsmoUtlon,  the  Commlaalon  of  Fine 
Arts  ShaU  take  steps  to  ascertain  what  tbe 
Commissioner  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
can  or  may  do  to  preserve  such  building,  in- 
cluding consiiltatlon  with  private  civic 
groups,  interested  private  cltlaena,  and  other 
public  boards  or  agenclea,  when  the  prasenra- 
tion  of  a  given  buUdlng  Is  dearly  in  the 
Interest  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity and  of  oertam  historic  and  architec- 
tural significance.  The  Commlaalon  shall  thwi 
make  Its  report  to  the  Commissioner  of  the 
District  of  Columbia:  Pnvided,  That,  If  tbe 
said  Commlaslon  of  Fine  Arte  falls  to  submit 
a  report  on  plans  wlthm  forty-flve  days,  its 
approval  thereof  shaU  be  assumed  and  s  per- 
mit may  be  issued. 

Sec.  203.  The  Commissioner  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  shall  i4>polnt  four  citizen  mem- 
bers, who  are  residents  of  the  historic  district 
and  who  have  demonstrated  outartandlng  in- 
terest and  knowledge  to  historical  or  archi- 
tectural development  of  the  historic  district, 
as  advisers  to  the  National  Commission  of 
Fine  Arte.  Such  cltlaens  shall  advise  the 
Commlaalon  on  plans  referred  to  it  and  shall 
serve  without  expense  to  the  United  States. 

Sxc.  204.  The  National  Commission  on  Ftoe 
Arts  may  also  advise  interestad  partlee  on  the 
design  and  84>pearanoe  of  walls,  fences,  signs, 
Ugbt  fixtures,  and  steps  ao  that  such  design 
and  appearance  may  ba  oompatlble  with  the 
architectural   styles  of   Capitol   HIU. 

Sac.  a06.  Nothing  In  this  title  ahaU  be  oon- 
strued  to  preveirt  ttoe  ordinary  maintenance 
or  repair  of  any  exterior  elements  at  any 
buUdlng  or  structure  wHiiln  the  historic  dis- 
trict; nor  shall  anything  in  tbls  tiUe  be  con- 
strued to  prevent  the  oonatnictlon,  reoon- 
structlon,  alteration  or  demolition  of  any 
suoh  elements  which  the  authorised  munici- 
pal offloen  shall  certify  as  required  by  pub- 
lic safety. 

Sac.  206,  This  tlUe  ahaU  become  effective 
\xpon  the  approval  of  the  Seoreitary  of  the 
Interior  for  the  nominaUon  erf  ttoc  Capitol 
Hill  historic  district  to  the  National  Register. 
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BK  301.  Bor  «ie  purpoaa  at  reatoilng  the 
«ft-tern  Martcet,  at  7th  Strert  and  nart^ 
SSoUna  Avwu^  S,«,  to  Ita  fuU  uaeifulneaa 
i;^  beauty,  tliere  la  authorlaad  to  ba  ap- 
^S»rta«ted  •880,000.  to  b.  adnHnlatared  by 
SaaDlatrict  of  Ooiumbla. 

SaaSOa.  For  the  puipoaa  of  undertaking 
minor  beautlfloatlon  of  pubUc  altea  in  ttoe 
Motoric  district  and  for  the  putpoee  at  vomtk- 
Swlth  plaques,  or  o«jer  meana,  i^wm  at 
MBtoileal  and  oultural  atgnUMsanee,  there  la 
aattiortoed  to  be  appropriated  •60,000,  to  be 
^nlnlatewd  by  the  IMetr*et  at  Columbia. 


By  Mr.  8PARKMAN  (for  himself, 
and  Mr.  Aixbh)  : 

S.  3940.  A  bill  to  amend  the  black  lung 
Ijao^ts  pzovlsUms  of  the  Fednal  Coal 
l^tno  H4^th  and  Baletr  Act  of  1969  to 
jBrtTwrf  thoae  benefUa  to  miners  who  In- 
e«  dUoosla  In  Inm  mines  and  surface 
(Ml  mines.  Referred  to  the  Committee 
OB  Labor  and  Public  Welfaiv. 

Mr.  SPAKKMAM,  Mr.  Prertdent,  to- 
(hv  I  B'l^  introducing,  wttb  my  ocdleague 
ban  Alf'*»"'^  (Mr.  Allsv)  as  cossKmsor. 
the  so-called  red-lung  bill,  which  Is  de- 
nigOBA  to  benefit  thoae  miners  who  have 
ttoMlaped  aerlona  luns  problema.  and 
ottMT  related  health  moblema.  aa  a  re- 
fflflt  of  woittig  to  Iron  w«  mines  f »  a 
number  of  yeazs.  

What  the  bill  win  do  is  provide  the 
ff^ma  benefits  to  btm  ore  miners  that  the 
btadc  lung  legldatlon  did  to  ooal  miners. 

I  think  everyone  agrees  that  a  parson 
baa  no  more  preeknis  poanartan  than 
good  healtli.  Without  it,  we  arepsaotleal- 
ly  helideas  to  provkle  either  for  ourselves 
or  our  families. 

Ifsny  fine  men,  to  my  State  and 
throughout  the  eonntry,  spent  ttwlr  Uvea 
tffHfng  tax  the  Iron  ore  mloea.  Ttoase  are 
the  men  who  hdped  build  thla  great 
country;  they  wailEed>  the  mines  long 
before  mine  aaf^y  became  a  by-word 
of  the  m<"iTig  todustry. 

As  a  result,  many  at  tbeee  men— posj- 
gfblv  as  many  as  5,000  to  JeSeaan. 
Ootnty,  Ala.,  alone— bave  auftared 
sertoua  health  probtana  resulttog  from 
tarestfaing  the  iron  ore  dost  over  the 
yean. 

I  ttatok  it  is  only  Just  and  humane  that 
ttik  Nation  provide  help  to  tfaeee  peoido 
who  have  qient  a  lifetime  buOdingtiMs 
oountry  and  inovlding  the  very  backbone 
at  our  economy.  Hnof  made  tremendofus 
saerlfluee  even  including  their  tesdtb— 
to  provide  for  their  famlUes  and  itaett 
country.  It  is  now  time  for  this  Nation 
to  help  them. 

I  urge  the  Somte  to  act  swiftly  on  this 
matter,  to  provide  equity  and  justice  to 
the  ibousuMlB  of  iron  ore  miners  who 
aie  deaeiving  ot  our  oonoem  and  our 
help. 

A  number  of  my  constituents  In  the 
Jefferson  County  area  have  been  wwUng 
to  organize  support  for  this  legislation. 
Recently,  the  Honorable  Ben  Brdrelch. 
a  young  Birmingham  attorney,  came  to 
Washington  and  preaentad  jwtltlons  with 
over  4,000  sifnaturee  from  people  who 
axe  Interested  to  the  health  <rf  Alabama 
miners  allletod  with  rad  lung  disease. 

Companion  bUia  have  been  Introduced 
to  the  Houao  of  7  jesantattvee  and  I 
hope  that  Consi*  will  aoon  have  good 
news  for  theae  s  .  <   ring  people. 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (Cor 
htoaself  aiid  Mr.  Baiibolvh)  : 

8. 3M4.  Abill  to  peovldfl  for  repair  and 
oonvwalfln  to  a  fixed-tarpe  stnioture  ot 
dam  No.  3  on  the  Big  Sandy  Bivec,  Ky^ 
and  W.  Va..  to  the  totereat  of  wato-  sup- 
ply and  reereatlon  for  loeal  totereata. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  on  PuUlc 
Works. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRO.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  introduce  a  bill  on  behalf  of  my- 
self and  my  ooUeague  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Rahkhjs).  and  I  aak  that  it  be 
amnoprtat^  ref ened. 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  appropriately  r^ecred. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYBD.  Mr.  Presidnit, 
tbla  bill  would  authoriae  the  Oenart- 
ment  of  the  Army,  through  the  Ckupa  of 
BngtooMB  to  rebuild  dam  No.  3  on  the 
Big  Bandy  River  to  ardor  to  reatora  the 
water  mipglw  for  the  tamo*  oi  Post  Gay, 
W.  Va..  and  Ixnilaat  Sir.  Tlieie  la  an  eidafe- 
ing  dam  wtakdi  was  oonatnieted  to  the 
late  1800'a  and  malntainad  for  navlgatKm 
until  1047.  at  which  thne  ownerafalp  ot 
this  dam  waa  tranaterad  to  Fort  Gay  and 
Wayne  Coontar.  W.  Va.,  and  Zioulaa  and 
LewrenoeCounty.  K9.  Rosdtog  and  other 
advene  oonrtittona  have  auboaouantly 
oaoaed  aevera  datarioratUm  of  the  dam 
structure  and  tbe  surrounding  abut- 
mcnta.  Theae  damagna  taave^  to  turn.  le- 
sulted  to  a  luiwiug  ct  the  pool  behind 
the  dam  from  irtrichTrferiaa  and  Port  Gay 
derive  their  water  aunply. 

The  Coxpa  of  ^gtnaein.  by  letter  of 
July  2»,  un.  egpraaaed  the  view  that 
thla  propoiBl  la  flaaathle  and  la  oonald- 
end  to  be  tha  moat  acitraiBiata  aolution 
to  meet  tbla  pnAlanL  Tbla  leglalatton 
eatends  to  the  Coipa  the  authoilty  to 
MQompUah  this  work  and  to  authoriae 
appropriations  of  $300,000  for  thla  pur- 


By  Mr.  BDCSISY: 

S.J.  Res.  262.  A  Jototresoiutton  to  pro- 
vide for  the  rtiignntinn  at  ttie  wttk. 
which  bagtoa  on  a«p*amber  a«.  1072.  aa 
''Mattaaai  menAlm  Weaic."  Batexed  to 
tbe  CDBunttfeee  on  tiie  Jbdkdaiy. 

iffir.  BaCKZ.ET.  Mr.  PreaMent,  today 
I  am  intiodueing  a  joint  raanlirtfcm  call- 
ing upon  the  President  to  pnolaim  the 
week  of  Beptember  24.  U72.  as.rNattonal 
MlevaAlm  WeelL''  An  IdwrtJoal  zcaotai- 
tion  haa  already  been  totradneed  to  tbe 
House  of  RepreeoitatlveB  as  House  Jotot 
Resolution  1191.  irtileh  I  am  faogieful  will 
r-rii  attentian  to  an  todustry  wbieb  has 
neooiuttontoed  the  infbrmatlon  ooUee- 
tion.  reftrleval.  and  maawntnatimi  proe- 
ees  wtthto  our  lifetime. 

Tbia  resolution  takes  note  of  the  es- 
tensive  contributian  this  todustry  has 
made  to  every  sphere  at  our  national 
life;  eommerelal.  historical,  cultural, 
and  govenunentSkL  T3m  wftdaapreagd  em- 
ployment of  microfilm  teehnology  haa 
contributed  to  the  deveiosmMnt  of  tbe 
meana  by  which  our  aodety  oan  be  aa- 
sured  of  retaining  broad  and  meaoiiw- 
ful  aooeaa  to  bistorieal  Inf  onnation  to 
every  Add  of  endeavor  to  tbe  meet  ef- 
ficient manner  possiUe. 

In  recognition  of  this  formidatate  con- 
tribution to  American  society.  I  offer 
this  resolution,  and  hope  for  early  Sen- 
ate approval. 


ADDTIXONAL  OOBFONBORS  OP 
BILLS 

At  the  request  of  Mt.  Hamgoi  (for  Mt. 
ScHwcoEBK)  the  Senator  from  New  Yerk^ 
(Mr.  Javxzb)  and  the  Bawator  from 
Alaska  (Mt.  Etarvms)  wero  aiUad  as  eo- 
sponsora  at  S.  3880,  tbe  Natlonsl  Dia- 
betes Education  and  Detection  Act 
a.  asea 

At  the  request  ol  Mr.  PaKina.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Penngylvanlft  iUt.  Sobwh- 
KEK)  was  added  aa  a  naigwnanr  of  S. 
3806.  a  bUl  to  prataet  the  safety  of  users 
of  oomprsssed  oas  oyUndvs,  and  for  oth- 


SKNAIX    BMBQLPnOW    886— OBIQg- 

HAL  BsacornaN  bbpostbd  axi- 

TnnRTTJllOT      ADnmOHAI.      BX- 

PEMprroBaa  by  the  coMMriTEK 

ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

(RcAsred  to  the  Oonmlttae  on  Rules 
and  ftitrntnlilialhai ) 

Mr.  HABT,  fraaa  the  rv lUee  on 

ttie  Judlelaiy,  rapaitad  an  orlstaal  reeo- 
lutkm  as  ftAows: 

iieaoltwd,  mat  tbs  OtMBBlttMOB  ttw  Jti«l- 
dary  la  anthevlaae  to 


«_.         » ^  -         «  I       ■!■    a  I  II  ■■         OKA 

Gaagnm.  sgrsad  to  ICanh  6,  ISIX  autlwsla- 
ing  an  Investigation  ot  aatttmst  sad  mo- 
nopoly laws  and  tlietr  adinimsUatlsp. 


REVENUE  aHABgfO  ACT  OP  1972 — 
AMBNnMENT 

(Ordered  to  be  piintad  and  to  Ue  on 

the  table.) 


Mr.  TOBNBY.  Mr.  PreaUtent,  I  am  < 
miijjin  todky  an  «'ft*^««*n>—«fe  to  BLR. 
14878,  the  revgpne  ihartny  IfWiitkw,  to 
paaa  throui^  aome  of  llieboneAls  at  ttie 
recently  ayiacwed  2S-penent  tocieaae  to 
social  security  paymento  to  the  more 
than  ooe  and  a  qnartcr  Tnini""  elderly 
peogile  who  depend  on  both  social  se- 
curity  and  pnbHo  ssslstooee  psytncBta 
f or  thetr  inoorae.  My  oolleasne  from  Cah- 
forala  (Mr.  CiaiiBTair)  Is  a  (xjsponscr  of 
this  amendment. 

Uhleaa  this  action  Is  tidcen  before  tbe 
social  aeuuilty  toruenaes  are  podd,  none 
of  these  people  will  receive  any  of  the 
increase  wiilcSi  Ooosroas  Toted  fBr  theui. 

Their  asslstanoe  payments  will  be  re- 
duced dollar  for  doilr  aceordtoy  to  the 
stae  of  ttie  increase  to  their  social  se- 
curity enttttements.  Seme  vrtQ  fl&d  their 
welfare  payments  cut  att  tdtotether. 

In  a  number  of  plarfn.  the  aoeial  ae- 
curlty  tocreaae  win  make  many  laeeipl- 
enta  <rv»'<g«*'^  tor  State  vnMtmU  pro- 
grams and  also  xeduoe  food  stamp  aQot- 
menta — to  real  tesaoa.  the  tocreeas  ooold 
oast  ^"««T>  tax  more  than  ttiay  gain. 

Ih  California,  ttie  latest  ttammma.- 
able  show  that  aome  238<0a0  rbttxtd  r 
sons  receiving  sodal  aeouxtty ' 
also  on  tbe  rolls  lor  old  ase 
pajmienta. 
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Thay  comprlfle  70  percent  of  aU  those 
on  old  age  aalstaaee,  and  14  percent- 
one  in  every  seven—of  all  Callfomlans 
leeelvtDg  social  security  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

Ja  tbe  Nation  as  a  whole,  there  are 
approximately  1.377,000  on  both  OAA 
and  OAaDHI— more  than  7  percent  of 
all  people  on  social  security  retirement 
benefits. 

By  definition,  these  are  all  people  with 
few  iMomrnn  and  very  low  income,  with 
no  ea«Mlty  to  abaoit)  the  Impact  of  In- 
ereaatnc  ooeti  and  prices. 

Tte  Bnate.  by  Its  overwhelming  vote 
of  ta  to  4  In  favor  of  the  acroas-the- 
boazd  Increase  in  benefits,  denumstrated 
Its  conviction  that  It  was  of  the  greatest 
Importance  to  grant  a  very  substantial 
luiinaw  In  Income  to  the  dderly  who  de- 
pend on  social  security  tor  their  support 
•Ri0  Blouse  concurred  in  that  decision. 
Of  an  the  groape  of  social  security 
recipients,  the  one  whose  need  Is  great- 
«sfe— with  the  imallost  resources  to  face 
the  constant  increaeee  in  the  dally  costs 
at  llvin»— la  this  group. 

It  would  be  a  eontradictlon  of  the 
action  of  congress  at  that  time  not  to 
TWttiMi  the  effort  to  pass  through  at  least 
a  part  of  the  increaae. 

Ik  ia  pfT*i"«nt  to  recall  the  conslder- 
f^^im  nwrMMNB  in  costa  whidi  tiderly  peo- 
ple bmm  ftesd  in  the  last  18  months.  I 
gft^  inrfftifcinn  only  two.  Food  alone  ac- 
eoaxbi  for  about  37  percent  of  the  income 
of  aid  paopte— far  more  than  for  the 
general  population. 

ftood  eoate  have  gone  up  6  percent  or 
more  alnce  the  beginning  of  January 
1971.  and  as  everyone  knows  these  prices 
are  euixently  the  source  oi  c(mtinulng 
greateoncem. 

At  the  same  time,  property  taxes  which 
bit  both  homaownaxB  and  those  wlio  rent, 

have  Tiaax  14  percent. 

To  fMe  tbaae  increased  demands  on 
^i^tr  BMagar  income— or  rathnr  to  oon- 
t^lMl«t  fstfiiig  tbttn.  for  they  have  been 
fMcad  to  cope  with  the  situation  fbr  up- 
wmrda  ^  IS  mflr"*»  without  any  extra 
heiji  ttinsn  people  need  the  help  which 
VM^  paas-thzough  provision  would  give 


My  AMtaamtAmant  adds  an  cxtra  tiUe  to 
tbs  Mn  «pwp«rfi»y  an  mniit^"^  requlre- 
wmiA  on  Btates  aa  a  oondltian  for  ap- 
pioeat  of  a  State  plan  to  provide  aid  to 
todMdBBlB  imder  title  I.  X  XIV,  or 
ZVI  fl<  tb*  Social  Sacuil^  Act. 

Thi«  leqpiramsnt  is  that,  once  the  20- 
peicent  iMrease  is  tf ective.  an  Indi- 
fidual  who  reo^vee  both  social  security 
fnA  QAA  payments  must  receive  in  total 
tt«m  the  two  sources  an  extra  $15  a 
Bkonth.  or  an  extra  amount  equal  to  the 
full  aaaooBt  of  his  pwcnal  social 
security  liii  i  lass  whichever  la  the  leeser. 

Stafeas  win  be  permitted  to  pass  on 
this  extra  amount  to  them  eitiaer  by  in- 
creasing tho  amooBt  of  income  disre- 
gardid  i&  dstsKiBlniBg  oiigihwty  tat  and 
«i«^««t  of  payments,  cr  by  other  means, 
s\ieh  as  tiM  leasing  tte  standard  of  need 
or  xivf"*  ftr  aB  reeipiBnts  of  pubUc 
sfiiiWanfs  for  tba  aged,  whether  social 
security  bensflsiarles  or  not. 

Ilia  average  Ittt  in  social  security 
the  20-percent  increase 


was  $28  a  month  for  a  single  retired 
worker  and  $47  for  a  retired  couple.  In 
view  of  this,  and  of  the  fact  that  no 
pass-through  has  yet  been  granted  for 
last  year's  social  security  increase,  I 
ttilnk  It  must  be  agreed  that  this  pass- 
through  is  not  at  all  excessive.  Person- 
ally, I  would  prefer  that  it  could  be  set 
at  an  even  higher  level. 

I  do  think,  however,  that  it  is  also 
important  not  to  create  too  much  of  a 
differential  between  the  treatment  of 
recipients  with  some  social  security  en- 
titlements, and  those  with  no  other 
resoiutses  at  all. 

In  this  connection  it  should  also  be 
kept  In  mind — and  kept  in  mind  very 
prominently — that  unless  the  pass- 
through  is  Implemented,  the  increases 
which  we  voted  2  months  ago  for  tiiese 
people  will  simply  constitute  a  direct 
fiscal  relief  operation  for  the  States.  For 
each  dollar  of  the  social  security  in- 
crease which  goes  to  decrease  a  recip- 
ipent's  public  assistance  grant  will  be 
a  dollar  off  the  State  welfare  bill,  not  in 
the  pockets  of  the  elderly  poor. 

It  has  beoi  suggeeted  that  it  would  be 
mor«  «)propriate  for  this  provision  to 
be  handled  in  cwinectton  with  general 
welfare  provisions,  sometime  after  the 
recess. 

Two  main  considerations  militate 
strongly  against  this.  First,  the  program 
for  Mtton  on  wdfare  changes  is,  to  say 
the  least,  not  altogether  clear  or  cer- 
tain. If  batUe  is  eventually  Joined  on  the 
issue.  It  win  be  a  l<mg  and  bloody  con- 
flict, and  no  one  can  be  sure  what  the 
body  count  win  be  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Second,  and  more  urgoit.  Is  the  fact 
that  the  20-percent  increase  is  to  be 
paid  for  the  month  of  September,  in  Uie 
October  checits. 

If  we  are  to  act  to  pass  through  these 
benefits  without  considerable  added 
administrative  expense.  It  must  be  done 
as  soon  aa  possible. 

Because  of  the  administrative  lead- 
time  needed,  I  understand  some  States 
are  already  preparing  for  changes  t^ey 
expect  to  have  to  malce  in  entittonents, 
in  order  to  prevent  an  unmanageable  log 
Jam  at  the  time  of  the  actutd  payment 
of  the  increase. 

If  we  are  to  forestall  a  situation  which 
gives  rise  to  unneoeesary  and  wasteful 
administrative  expenses,  we  must  act 
quicltly. 
The  timw  to  get  this  done  is  now. 
Overriding  sdl  these  considerations, 
however,  is  the  fact  of  the  undenliAle 
need  of  ttie  old  people  of  our  Nation,  not 
to  share  in  the  affluence  of  the  rest  of 
the  population— this  is  not  a  level  of 
income  where  It  makes  the  remotest 
sense  to  talk  in  terms  of  affluence— but 
to  be  given  help  In  counteracting  the 
Inroads  already  made  into  their  inade- 
quate incomes. 

I  urge  my  distinguished  colleagues  to 
give  this  matter  their  fullest  support. 

Ifr.  President,  I  request  unanimous 
consent  that  ttie  text  of  the  amendment 
iM  printed  In  full  in  the  Rbcord  at  tills 
point. 

mere  l)elng  no  objection,  the  amend- 
mmit  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD,  as  foUows: 


AuKmnairr  NO.  14eo 

At  the  etid  of  tb*  bill.  Mid  the  followtng 

new  title: 

TTTUE  IV— OISRaOABD  07  SOCIAL  SB- 
CrURlTY  BBNan'ltt  in  DFHSlCININa 
NHBD  FOR  PUBLIC  ASEOSTANCli 

DIBtBCABB     or     SOCIAL     SMtTmXtTt     tBHOTTS    IN 

osrsBMDriNO  uxtD  roB  tvwuc  AssiarAMCB 
Sbc.  401.  In  sdiUtlon  to  tb*  requirement* 
tmpoMd  by  law  m  a  condition  erf  ^;vroTal  a< 
ft  State  plan  to  provide  aid  to  indlTlduala 
under  title  I,  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  of  tbe  aoetal 
Security  Act,  there  U  hereby  Impoeed  tb* 
requirement  (and  tbe  plan  shall  be  deeerwd 
to  require)  tbat,  in  the  caae  of  any  individ- 
ual found  eligible  (a*  a  reeult  ot  the  require- 
ment imposed  by  this  section  or  otherwise) 
for  aid  for  any  month  after  August  1B72  wbo 
&l80  receives  in  suoh  month  a  monthly  in- 
surance benefit  under  title  n  of  sueh  Act,  tbe 
sum  of  the  aid  received  by  him  for  aueti 
month,  plus  the  monthly  insurance  beoaat 
ivoelved  by  him  In  suob  montb,  ahaU  not 
be  leea  than  the  sum  of  tb*  aid  ^lilcb  would 
have  been  reeeived  by  him  for  aueb  montb 
under  tbe  State  plan  as  in  efleet  tot  August 
1972,  pltiB  either — 

(1)  the  monthly  insuranoe  benefit  vrtildi 
was  or  would  have  been  reeeived  for  August 
1972.  pltu  $16;  or 

(2)  the  monthly  Insuranoe  benefit  to 
wbleh  be  would  be  entitled  for  tbe  month 
of  September,  1972,  wtaiebflrer  Is  !«■• 
(whether  this  requlnanent  U  satisfied  by 
disregarding  a  portion  of  bis  monthly  In- 
surance benefit  or  otberwlae). 

AMEIfDVCNTB   NOS.    1461    TMIOUGH    1«M 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HABTKE  su)»nltted  four  amend- 
mente  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  hint 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  14370)  to  provide  pay- 
ments to  localities  for  hlglx  prloiity  ex- 
penditures, to  encourage  the  States  to 
supplement  their  revenue  sources,  and 
to  authorize  Federal  collection  otf  State 
individual  income  taxes. 


NOnCB  OP  HEARINa 

Mr.  SPABKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  announce  that  tiie  Sui^ 
committee  on  Housing  and  UMian  ABtin 
of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cor- 
rancy  will  hold  a  hearing  on  Tliursday, 
September  7,  at  3  pjn.,  to  receive  teett- 
mony  on  S.  39S9,  the  Federal-Aid  Hli^- 
way  Amendments  of  1972.  TbiM  hearing 
will  be  limited  to  that  part  of  the  UB 
relating  to  the  use  of  highway  funds  for 
highway  pui^o  tnMUportatkm.  tbe  au- 
thorization levels  f(Hr  these  purposes  and 
the  Impact  of  these  upon  funding  needs 
of  the  urban  mass  transportation  pro- 
gram. 

The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  5302, 
New  Soiate  Ofllce  Building. 

The  subcommittee  welcomes  state- 
mente  for  inclusion  in  the  record  of  hear- 
ings. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


THE  PEOPLE  OP  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  Preaident,  as  we  marie 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  in- 
vasion of  Czechoslovakia,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  continuing  admiration  for  the 
people  of  that  unhappy  land  wbo,  de- 
^Ite  every  pressure,  deqDite  the  calcu- 
lated treachery  committed  against  them. 


rtUl  mt*"^*"  »n  irrepressible  love  of 

^''TxVbit  same  time,  I  want  to  express 
nw  appreciation  to  tiie  maw  orgaidxa- 
ttons  in  our  own  country  which  seek  to 
lateo  alive  pubUe  consc.inusness  of  the 
SlSit  of  the  people  of  Czechoslovakia. 

POT  myself,  I  can  say  that  I  have  not 
foTBOttwi,  nor  will  I  forget,  the  pecvle  of 
CMchoslovakla.  They  bear  burdens 
vtileh  no  men  should  have  to  bear.  They 
ai«  deprived  of  freedom.  IHeir  destiny 
1,  not  in  their  own  hands.  They  suffer 
a  cruel  subjugation  to  the  wishes  of  a 
foreign  state. 

The  people  of  Czechoslovakia  deserve 
our  concern,  oiu-  sympathy  and  our 
prayers. 

ANTENNAS  OF  SKEPTICISM 

Mr.  HUOHES.  Mr.  Preeident,  because 
of  official  policies  of  secrecy  and  news 
maiMgement  on  the  part  of  our  Gknrem- 
mfiT>»  and  the  Thleu  regime  regarding 
events  in  the  war  in  Indochina,  it  has  al- 
WWB  been  difficult  for  the  American  pub- 
Ue to  get  an  accurate  view  of  what  is  go- 
ing on  In  Vietnam. 

According  to  some  recent  news  re- 
ports, the  truth  of  what  Is  happmlng 
may  be  further  distorted  by  exaggoa- 
ticn  by  allied  sources  of  alleged  acte  of 
terrorism  by  North  Vietnamese  and  Viet- 
ooog  troops.  11  this  is  true.  I  submit  that 
It  is  regrettable.  Then  is  enotq^  brutal- 
ity to  be  reptnted  without  doctoring  the 
news  and  imdermining  the  crediiiility  of 
our  official  news  sources. 

One  weU-publldzed  atxocity  story  deals 
with  a  so-called  convoy  of  death  In 
which  civilians  retreating  from  Quang 
Trt  last  spring  were  attacked  by  North 
Vletnameee  soldiers.  Certainly  any  at- 
tack on  civilians  cannot  be  condoned. 
But  these  particular  charges  have  since 
been  partially  discredited  by  an  AP  re- 
porter on  the  scene,  who  says  that  half 
of  the  victims  were  Sooth  Vletnameee 
tn»ps  fluting  their  way  a«t  of  the  bat- 
tle area. 

Atrocities  in  this  war  should  be  con- 
demned wherever  they  occur.  But  Laur- 
ence Stem,  in  an  u^de  published  in 
the  Washington  Post  on  August  11, 1972. 
makes  a  point  that  I  believe  Is  worth 
everyone's  sober  consideration. 
He  writes  that — 

When  government  Bp<*eemen  on  either  side 
bsgtn  to  moralize  about  tbe  outragee  of  tbe 
eauny's  troop*  it  U  time  to  raise  tbe  anten- 
nas of  sk^tlclsm  ratbw  than  to  Join  tbe 
parade. 

Mr.  Stem  also  discusses  the  reports  of 
sdective  assassination  by  local  govern- 
ment officials  dtuing  the  occupation  of 
Btah  Dlnh  Province  earUer  this  year.  He 
says: 

It  Is  the  mirror  Image  of  conditions  when 
territory  is  under  Saigon  control  and  tbe  sus- 
pected Vletcong  cadre  and  infrastructure  be- 
come tbe  chief  target  fcv  "neutralization" 
under  the  Pboenlx  program- 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Stems'  article,  entiled  "The 
•Convoy  of  Death,' "  be  printed  in  the 

BCCOBB. 


TtMre  beliw  no  otajeetloB.  the  artiele 
was  ordezed  to  be  printed  in  the  Rcooxb, 
asfoUows: 

TBI  OOKTOT  or  DUTH 

(By  LauMBoe  Stem) 
Last  wak.  in  Salgoo.  newamen  were  brtaf ed 
by  American  oflletai*  oa  tb*  "OonToy  of 
Oaatb"— an  al^HSad  attack  by  North  Vlet- 
nsmssn  ambuah  team*  on  a  r*tr*atlBg  col- 
umn of  unarmad  rafagea*  fn»  Qoangtri 
during  tb*  Oooomunlat  capture  ot  tbat  dty 
at  tb*  end  o(  Apstt.  Aa  raported  by  tlM  ooelal 
brta<ecB,  tbe  Inddant  faUa  into  Um  category 
or  atrootty.  Tb*  dalm  was  tbat  1,000  to  3,000 
d«feBael«*B  ctvUlans  were  klUed  in  the  at- 
tack* on  Aprtl  2»-S0.  

And  wltbln  tb*  past  few  days  Tb*  New 
York  Tbn*a  baa  carried  two  dispatches  from 
it*  abl*  Saigon  corrcvondant,  Jo**pb  B. 
Trraatw.  on  report*  from  refugee*  and  eatd- 
mates  of  "alttad  IntrtUgenee  oOolala"  tbat 
some  260  to  BOO  clvlUana  war*  wnciAed  by 
the  CosnmunlaU  during  tbair  tly-aaontb 
oooupation  of  northern  Btntadlnb  nwinoe  in 
South  VletnamU  central  ooaatal  region. 

Thee*  reporta  ar*  bound  to  invok*  tbe 
memory  of  tbe  Htie  iin***fy»  and  tbe  apeoter 
of  a  future  Ckwununlat  "blood  batb"  tbat 
hlgb  administration  flgurea  claim  could  ac- 
ooButany  a  poUtleal  aetUemMit  of  tb*  Vl*«- 
naiB**e  oonlUet.  Tb*  "blood  bath"  tbaory  baa 
long  served  as  a  pa««nt  argumaot  against 
trying  to  com*  to  terms  with  Banot  and  tb* 
Southern  Ptont  on  a  formula  for  sbarlsg  tb* 
power  in  Saigon. 

Tb*  new  report*  also  com*  on  tb*  b*ela  of 
North  Vl*tnam'B  proiasto,  oondwnnad  by  tb* 
administration  aa  propaganda,  against 
Amarlean  bombing  of  tb*  Bed  Btver  VaU*y 
dike  system  and  other  iMJU-mUltary  targets. 
So,  the  dedbei*  of  aoeuaatlon  and  oouater- 
accuaation  are  rising  both  above  and  iMlow 
the  DMZ  as  the  Pari*  taik*  floundw  on.  IX 
the  past  1*  any  guld*.  tb*re  are  undouMe^ 
eiemeirts  of  tbe  true,  tbe  false  and  great  gob* 
of  the  unknown  In  tb*  obargee  of  both  atdea. 
Purthermore.  as  the  international  cUmate 
gcowa  inoreaslng^y  sbilU  so  wUl  tiie  poosl- 
taDltiee  of  reeflonable  inquiry  be  drowned  out 
by  tbe  noise.  ^  , 

Tbe  'Oonvoy  of  Deetb"  *tory  was  obal- 
lei«ed  in  some  inqwrtant  reepaet*  l>y  Aaa»- 
otaited  Press  oorre*pond*ni  Holger  J*nsen. 
wbo  reported  tbat  hail  the  vletlBM  of  «»e 
Aprtl  2»-30  attaeka  wwe  South  Vtetnamssw 
troops  taatitUng  their  way  out  of  b**l*g*d 
Quangtrl— and  not  Just  unarmad  ctvimBB. 
He  puta  bis  maadmum  setimat*  of  tbo*e 
kHled,  BOidlecs  and  olviUana.  at  «00,  lees  than 
*  third  of  tb*  ocaolaUy«Ulin*d  toU. 

•mto  ia  not  to  say  tbat  tb*  UBtng  of  dvtt- 
lana  fleeli«  wMb  tb*  Soittti  Vletnaca***  anny 
and  ranger  unltt  ia  an  atteacMT*  pMe*  of 
bMOtsm.  any  more  tban  tb*  bombtog  of  CtvU- 
lans in  retaliatory  Amerloan  air  strtkaa  la  a 

pardonabl*  mUd*m*ancc.  

But  when  eov«mm*at  spokesmen  on  either 
Bide  begin  to  monttse  about  tb*  ouirag**  of 
tb*  WJemy-a  troop*  it  la  tun*  to  raise  tb*  an- 
tenna* of  skeptldam  ratbar  than  to  Join  tb* 
parade,  aa  tbla  war  baa  rapaatadly  taugtat  ua. 
Tb*  reports  from  Wlrthdlnb  Frovlnee  d*- 
s*rr*  even  cio*sr  attention.  Fbr  tb*r*  U  Itt^ 
doubt  ibat  tb*  "ttoodbatb'  <»«>»«*o«^ 
in  tb*  Mlmlnlatratlon  and  ekwwbare  wiU 
soon  begin  bailing  tbe  kettie  druma. 

In  hU  dlspatchca  on  the  Communist  occu- 
pation of  northern  Blnbdlnb,  an  «aitre^b*d 
Vletmlnb  and  then  'Wetcong  strcngvild^ 
Treaster  carefully  separatee  what  the  lafugaaa 
■aid  from  Uw  as*ertloiia  of  "aUlMl  biteUl- 

geno*  ottdala."  

Tboa*  refvw***  who  cboo*  to  eacap*  from 
tb*  Oommunlat  aon**  epok*  of  heavy  poim- 
eal  indoctrination,  of  execution  of  Saigon 
government  functionarlee  and  of  conscript 


told 


baid  labor  U>  tb*  sevvtM  of  tli*^ 
troops.  Tb*  chJaf  targMs.  tn 

•  agMrts  of  tb*  Bsign 

and  Tttlaga  eldafs.  poito*  I 

It  U  tb*  minor  ixmm  e< 
wbsB  territory  »a  under  aatgan  oontool 
tb*  •(lapaotad  VMtoong  oadi*  and  Infnwtrac- 

tui*  b«»oM*  tb*  obl«t  taic*t  for  "nwitxaU- 
satlon,"  uadsr  tli*  Fboanlz  pragnuB. 

same  V*aabli«toa  oODlaU  doaaly  ooaoemad 
with  VMnam  mattaca  fart  It  is  too.  early 
to  judge  bow  repaaaaBtatlT*  a  ptoton  it  la  of 
tb*  OommtmlBt  ooecvaMaa  of  oorttaam 
wft^Hiwh  indtTidw^ isfngs** tearttbateown 
motive*  for  niBBlBg,  wbatbr  fwm  Msolagy, 
homb*  or  arUUary.  MMh  baa  a  Uaatlad  p*r- 
qMottv*  on  *owthlng  far  biggar  tban  aay- 
onal  IndlvMnal  p*coap«laaB. 

"Wbat  t-****  t*Us  nw  mocv  tban  anytbtng 
U  tbat  ttaa  White  Heos*  aaaa  Uttl*  poaaUtU- 
ity  of  a  nagotlaf*  a*ttlsi— nt."  aald  on*  auch 
source.  Kla  point  waa  tbat  wtmn  tba  oon- 
ferenc*  tatal*  U  bar*  tba  war  of  rtiatorlc 
wax**  strongly. 


SOVIET  BXTORTTOH-TBROPOEH- 
EDaCATZON  AOAINBT  JEWS 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  an  ar- 
ticle published  on  the  front  page  of  the 
New  York  Times  for  Wednesday,  August 
16,  told  of  a  new  and  inskHous  praetlee^ 
discrimination  «tg*^"«t  Jews  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Tbe  aotiele  told  of  a  new  system 
of  heavy  eatit  fees  ranging  from  15.000  to 
$25,000  for  educated  Jews  who  want  to 
emigrate  to  UntL 

Soviet  oAdals  have  a  ready  esplana- 
tion  for  this  praetiee.  Ttwr  dalm  that 
the  feee  are  "repayment  for  the  ooste  of 
state-ftnanoed  edneatton."  Sbiee  there  is 
no  other  system  of  edneatian  allowed  in 
the  Soviet  Unioa.  it  is  diffcoK  to  imag- 
ine how  Soviet  olBoiaU  can  Justify,  even 
by  their  curious  logic,  sueli  an  eoctortlon. 
If  a  person  has  never  had  a  dMtoe  as  to 
what  kind  of  school  he  can  attend,  then 
It  mi^t  be  said  that  he  has  "paid"  for 
whatever  edneatian  the  state  gives  him 
by  the  loss  of  his  freedom  to  choose  his 
own  kind  of  educational  system. 

Tlie  world  learns,  onee  more,  that  by 
whatever  means  it  has  at  its  dtavosal.  the 
Soviet  umen  catMnnm  to  carry  oat  ita 
program  of  discrimination  against  and. 
ultimate,  the  destmetton  of.  Soviet 
Jewry.  That  their  means  of  destmetion 
are  extortion,  terror,  and  unrelenting 
psychological  pressure  does  not  make  the 
Intent  less  evil  than  the  intent  of  for- 
mer pMsecutoFB  of  tbe  Jews  who  have 
used  less  subtle,  more  horrfiile  means. 

Equally  important  we  learn  tbat  wben 
the  state  is  aU-powcrfoL  even  tbe  most 
tiigiiiy  <ifffini|W*  institutloos  can  be  per- 
verted to  evil  ends.  Wbm  tbe  state  has 
total  contini  over  tha  educational  proe- 
ees.  there  Is  no  ohanoe  for  anyesie  to  es- 
cape tbe  threat  of  state  sannttens  at  any 
time  of  life,  for  whatever  re— en.  Tiie 
total  stete  glvee  and  tb*  total  state  can 
take  away^— or.  in  the  eaamm*  ousted 
above,  tbe  state  gives  and  tben  tba  state 
demands  payment,  at  ito  tataore.  for  Its 
own  politieal  reasons.  wHboiit  hope  of 
appeal. 

Let  us  never  get  to  a  ooodltion  incur 
own  country  where  the  state  can  Uaok- 
mail  or  terrortoe  or  eactort  from  <***—>» 
because  of  some  educational  debt  tbat  Is 
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auppoMdly  owed  to  tb«  state.  Nature  and 
the  juat  lam  of  natttma  bave  xdaoed  tlia 
pilmafy  ieniwwItilTUy  and  xlafat  for  tbe 
nitimMm  vi  tbe  younc  In  tbe  handa  of 
paraBta,  vbare  it  beioDSiL  If  pannta 
ehooM  to  sHid  their  ohlldran  to  a  atate- 
supperted  eebool,  ttiat  la  their  boitoeeB. 
But  we  iniut  have  a  strong  iilnrallatlc 
system  of  education— as  President  Nixon 
has  suguBsted  on  a  number  of  occa- 
slona— IX  we  are  to  have  true  freedom. 

I  ask  unanhnofUB  consent  that  the 
Ttmee  artlole  be  pdnted  In  the  BaooiD. 

There  befaig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tbe  Racoxs, 
as  follows: 


SovxKT  Jxws  Sat  Xxxt  Kb  Is  Raoro  roa  the 
XkiuuAncD 


(ByHMtrtekSBntth) 

itomoow,  Aagurt  15. — JtmUb  seuroM  r«- 
ptMttd  timlfht  tlist  Soviet  anthorltlcs  m« 
liiBtltuttag  a  new  system  of  htmry  tattt  fees 
ranglQc  from  $0,000  to  SSS.OOO  for  educated 
Jews  who  want  to  emlgnte  to  Israel. 

TlM  aoutcaa  aald  tbay  lernart  of  the  new 
muMUi's.  rapladBf  tlie  oM  gMwral  fM  of 
about  ei.OOO,  whUe  seme  J9wm  wtn  apiriylng 
for  welt  visas  wUb  a  braoeb  of  tbe  Iat«nor 
Ministry  today.  No  official  oonflrmatlon  was 
poastble. 

Tbe  OofermBent  explanation,  the  sources 
said,  imm  that  tHe  fees  wsre  necaeaary  repary- 
mant  to  tbm  Oavemmant  for  tbe  ooata  of 
strta-flnanwirt  aetioatkm.  A  «»«»»<i»  reason 
tuMi  lone  baan  glTsn  for  tbe  earUer  fee. 

Karllar  today.  10  Jewish  UxteUeetuals 
chaiiged  that  the  Oovenunent  was  discrim- 
inating against  educated  Jews  in  bandUng 
eittlgrallon  requests  and  that  harassment 
had   inersasfid   In   the   last   two 


Uadar  piwiint  Qofagmnent  policies,  the 
10  said  In  a  Joint  stsMmwit.  thara  was  a 
dangar  that  highly  quaUttad  sotantlsts  and 
educated  Jews  were  la  danger  of  bacomlni; 
"a  new  category  of  human  beings — tbe 
Slaves  of  the  aoth  century." 

aASB   NXWB   coNrxaiMcx   ukld 

Tbe  statement  was  read  at  a  rare  news 
conference  by  Benjamin  Q.  Levlck.  a  6S- 
year-old  chemist  and  scholar,  tbe  hlghest- 
rankteg  Sorlet  academician  to  apply  for  an 
exit  Tlsa  to  Urari.  He  is  a  eerreapondlng 
mambar  of  tbe  peaatlglons  Acadeoay  of  Sci- 
ence and  to  far  tbe  only  p«raan  aaaodated 
with  tbe  academy  to  apply  for  permission  to 
emigrate. 

Educated  Jews  have  long  encountered 
more  dtBcultles  in  emigrating  than  blue- 
eOOmt  or  office  worfcers  and  tradesmen,  and 
Waetem  dtplomate  saM  tensions  between 
Jewe  and  Sovtet  antborttlM  were  ertdently 
rt«ng  basMMB  more  mtadlaetnaU  had  been 
appIyUic  for  eaUt  Tlsaa  lately. 

W totem  dlpionate  reported  that  through 
tbe  first  six  months  ot  this  year  about  is,000 
Jews  had  been  aUowed  to  emigrate,  roughly 
tit*  same  number  as  In  all  of  IS71. 

Some  Jews  are  contending,  bowerer,  that 
the  Sow  stBoe  midyear  bM  alow«d  d«»wn.  re- 
secting a-obange  in  Soviet  attttwto.  So  far 
then  turn  been  no  oAoial  oonflrmatlon.  nor 
any  eonattoatlim  tram  dtplatnato  wbo  follow 
such  aOalta  rrtotoly. 


A  new  lebetfola  o<  IfeM  tor  educated  ap- 
^loantik  If  pnt  tuUy  into  pcaetlee.  would  be 
aimed  noi  «Uy  at  bk)(d(ti«  ttuwe  wbo  have 
•XitaOr  appUed  but  at  rtetenUig  others  from 
applying,  Jewlab  soutom  said. 

They  rapocted  having  been  told  today  that 
Jews  «^  bad  graduated  ftom  a  teachers  in- 
stttuts  Ilaoed  few  of  4,900  niUee— W.400. 
TTnlwatty  gnuttiatM  were  to  pay  11,000 
naMes  Siejee  and  bolder*  of  the  candi- 
date degree,  equivalent  to  a  PbJ).  In  Amer- 
ica, were  to  be  charged  33,000  rubles — S26,400. 


Other  Jewlab  sources  reported  slightly  dlf- 
flgures  but  In  tbe  sams  range. 
wtthoat  a  graduated  fee  scale.  Dr. 
Levlob  and  bis  coIleaguM  contended  that 
educated  Jews  were  being  discriminated 
against.  "Jews  wishing  to  leave  are  being 
divided  aooordlng  to  their  educational  and 
InteUeotual  level."  they  said  in  their  state- 
ment. "Tlie  higher  tbe  level,  tbe  nwi*  dUB- 
eolt  It  Is  to  get  permlsskm  to  get  a  visa." 

They  asserted  that  obetaeles  to  mtcUee- 
tuaU  bad  been  stepped  \xp  lately — discbarge 
from  work  after  i4>plylng  for  visas,  the  threat 
of  proaeeutlon  for  lack  of  employment,  sud- 
den military  call-ups  and  tbe  danger  of 
trials  for  those  wbo  refused  to  serve,  dls- 
oonneetkMi  of  telephones  and  intorferenoe 
with  mall. 

These  measures,  tbe  statement  asserted. 
came  at  tbe  same  time  as  new  pressures 
against  non-Jewtsta  dvU  rlgbte  aetlvtste  here 
and  trials  of  liberals  In  Czsobostovakta. 

ProfesBor  Levleb,  who  was  demoted  since 
his  unsuccessful  application  for  an  exit 
visa  last  March,  said  that  bis  son,  Yevgeny, 
a  24-ycar-old  astrophysicist,  has  tieen  or- 
dered to  report  for  two  years'  military  serv- 
ice despite  chronic  phy^cal  disabilities  and 
despite  the  normal  exemption  granted  to 
scienttste  wttta  Fb.O.'s. 

Bestdes  tbe  Levlebcs,  those  wbo  endorsed 
tbe  statement  were  Dr.  David  S.  Aabel.  61. 
a  retired  chemistry  prolessor  wbo  spent  16 
years  In  Stalinist  prison  camps:  Pro<.  Alek- 
sandr  V.  Voconel,  41,  a  physldst;  Prof.  Boris 
O.  Molabcson,  94,  mathematician:  Dr.  Vladi- 
mir a.  ZaylavEky,  43,  molecular  biologist; 
Viktor  3.  Yakbot,  28.  solkl-state  physicist: 
Dmitri  K.  Simla.  34.  sociologist  formerly  with 
tbe  Institute  ot  World  Roonomlcs  and  Inter- 
national Relations;  Gregory  U  Svecblnsky, 
33.  an  engineer  and  teacher,  and  Viktor  B. 
Nord.  37,  a  illm  director  whose  recent  movie. 
"The  Debut, "  won  critical  acclaim. 


WHEN  MENTAL  HARM  IS 
GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
George  Aldrich.  the  Deputy  Legal  Ad- 
viser of  the  gtate  Department,  has  pro- 
vided the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  some  very  useful  testimony 
concerning  tbe  category  of  "mental 
harm"  in  the  Genocide  ConventioD's  def- 
inition  of  genocide.  His  testimony  does 
much  to  dispel  the  fear  that  the  treaty's 
definition  of  "mental  harm"  is  so  vague 
that  It  win  open  up  many  innocent  citi- 
zens to  the  charge  of  genocide. 

According  to  article  n  of  the  Genocide 
Conventton.  genocide  Includes  "Causing 
serious  bodily  or  mental  harm  to  mem- 
bers of  tJie  group,"  with  Intent  to  destroy 
that  group  in  whole  or  part. 

A  self-explanatory  understanding  of 
this  definition  proposed  by  the  President, 
is  attached  tc  the  treaty  as  reported  out 
by  the  oommittee.  It  states: 

The  U.S.  Oovemment  understands  and 
construes  the  words  "mental  barm"  appear- 
ing In  article  IX(b)  of  this  Convention  to 
mean  permanent  impairment  of  mental  fac- 
ulties. 

Mr.  Aldrich  has  provided  a  good  ex- 
planation of  the  ImpUcations  of  this  un- 
derstondlng — 

"nius,  tiefore  a  charge  could  be  sustained, 
it  must  be  proved  that  permanent  impalr- 
msnt  of  mental  faculties  occurred  and  that 
the  defendant  brought  about  this  injury 
with  tbe  Intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  one  oi  tbe  protected  groups.  This 
standard  Is  rigid  enough  to  discourage  frivo- 
lous allegations  of  genocide  through  mental 
harm. 


In  my  opinion,  nothing  oould  be  deer. 
er.  The  tmderetandbir  and  the  eKidesa. 
tlon  by  Mr.  Aldrich  show  that  a  soQieeted 
loophole  intheOc«)eMe  IVeatjr  doea  not 
exist.  The  deflnftlon  of  gcnoelde  is  prga 
dee  enough  to  pi  event  ccjoTleUon  of 
people  on  Imprecise  and  UBdoem&eoted 
charges  of  mental  ham.  Therefore,  I 
urge  the  ratification  of  tlw  Oenoelde 
Convention. 


INTERIM  AOBXEktlOItT  ON 
OFFSMSIVB  ABM8 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  MT.  President,  tbe 
negotiations  which  led  to  the  Interim 
Agreement  on  offensive  weapons,  and  tbe 
negotiations  yet  to  come,  oiSTer  hope  tbat 
we  can  end  the  costly  and  perUotis  nee 
in  strategic  arms.  That  hope  is  dlznin- 
ished  by  the  amendment  offered  by  our 
esteemed  colleague.  Senator  Jacksok. 

The  porwencnts  of  his  unend>ient 
have  professed  a  need  for  "stable  parity," 
for  a  "stable  strategic  relatlonodilp  based 
on  snnrtvable  strategic  forces,"  for  a 
"prudent  strategte  pestnre,"  for  a  "credi- 
ble deterrent."  To  listen  to  them,  Ux 
Jacfcsoa  amendment  would  only  record 
the  Senate's  support  for  prlnolplcs  we  all 
support.  But  the  Jackson  amendaent 
goes  beyond  thoee  prtnelpleB  to  give  iai- 
phdt.  if  not  expUdt,  support  to  prlaci- 
plee  I  do  not  sni^xirt.  It  oonld  lead  to 
another  round  In  an  anna  race  wfaieh  the 
agreement  rightly  attenvtts  to  stop. 

The  interim  agreement  contains  dis- 
parities between  the  number  of  off  enstn 
laimcher  siystens  allotted  to  each  side. 
But  those  disparitiea  in  the  nnmber  ot 
certain  launcher  systeeoa  clearly  do  not 
limit  the  Dnlted  States  to  a  poeition  oi 
infcartority  in  any  essential  category  or 
in  overall  stratccic  f  oarce. 

That  is  because  the  agreement  does  net 
by  any  means  cover  aU  categories  of  of- 
1  enaive  we^xns.  It  doea  not,  for  exwnple. 
limit  our  vastly  superior  tactical  foroet. 
principally  in  Europe,  whidi  enter  into 
the  overall  strategie  differences  between 
our  farces  in  every  category  which  wffl 
offset  many  of  the  quantitative  differ- 
ences. These  qualltatlTe  differences  weigh 
heavily  in  our  favor,  as  in  the  case  of  tbe 
Poseidon  submarine  and  its  MIRV'd  n^s- 
sUes.  And  besldee,  this  agreement  is  ex- 
pected to  be  supplanted  bgr  a  treaty  be- 
fore the  end  of  its  5-year  period. 

I  submit  that  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment, not  the  agreement  itself.  Is  the 
real  threat  to  our  security.  If  the  argu- 
ment ot  the  Jackson  amendment  sii|>- 
porters  for  "equaUty"  is  to  be  taken  lit- 
erally, and  enshrined  in  the  S«»ate's 
approval  of  the  interim  agreement,  oould 
it  not  then  be  logically  argued  that  tbe 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  the  U.S.  was  in- 
vited to  seek  "equality."  Indeed,  what 
else  can  "equality"  meaui — except  equal- 
ity? By  this  logic  is  not  the  Soviet  Union 
invited  to  deploy  MIBVd  missiles  oo 
nuclear  submarines  In  such  numbers  as 
to  overcome  our  superiority  ? 

As  it  standa  now.  from  sutamariQes 
alone  we  can  deliver  3.504  warheads 
against  as  many  targets  In  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Soviet  Union  can  (tellver  518 
waiiieads  from  Its  60  sutmarlnee  against 
targets  in  the  United  States,  lliat  war- 
head gap  will  widen  to  our  further  ad- 
vantage during  the  term  the  agreement 
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it  in  dfeet.  By  sopportlnv  numerical 
Mfqi^jltty"  woold  we  really  mean  to  siq>- 
port  numerical  equaUty  In  the  numbw 
of  ddivenUole  noelear  warheads  from 
gHlxDarince  during  the  Interim  agree- 
BMOtT  If  not,  doee  the  Ja^xon  amend- 
ment suggest  that  the  United  States 

sboold  be  free  to  do  what  the  Soviets 

cannot?  Indeed,  what  does  the  amend- 
ment mean  by  demanding  numerical 
eqtMlity?  No  one  really  knows. 

Tbe  same  arguments  could  be  made  on 
tbe  other  side  for  numerical  equaUty  in 
every  category  of  offensive  wee^xms.  To 
the  extent  the  Soviets  demanded  "equal- 
ity" and,  for  example,  were  encotvaged 
to  MIBV  missiles  on  submarines,  the 
United  States  would  under  the  Jackson 
MMDdment  be  called  upon  to  both  ac- 
cept tbe  "equality,"  and  inconsistently, 
to  deploy  more  weapons  and  conduct 
mote  research.  If  it  chose  the  latter 
couree,  as  seems  to  be  intended,  the  arms 
nee  KTOuld  lurch  ahead  again  in  deroga- 
tion <A  all  our  i>rofeBsed  purpoees  and 
tboaeof  the  Interim  agre«nent.  If  "equal- 
ity" is  to  mean  anything,  it  must  mean 
equellty  for  both  sides,  and  I  submit  that 
Bhoold  mean  overall  equaUty  in  offmslve 
anas.  But  if  that  were  the  real  purpoee 
o<  tbe  Jackson  amendment  I  suspect  it 
would  not  now  be  offered.  The  amend- 
ment leaves  Uttle  room  for  our  negotia- 
tocB  to  seek  arms  limitations  based  on 
true  equality. 

The  purpose  of  offensive  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons— ours  and  theirs  alike — is 
to  deter  the  other  side  from  a  first  strike. 
A  stable  condition  exlsta  when  each  side 
bes  a  force  which  deters  the  other  from 
striking  first.  Iliat  is  the  sititttlon  now. 
We  are  ahead  in  numbers  of  warheads 
end  bombers,  and  they  are  eihead  in  num- 
bers of  land  based  launchers  and  sub- 
nutfines.  Inequality  exists  in  every  cate- 
gocy  of  hardware.  What  matters  is  that 
tbe  two  overall  forces  are  equal  in  their 
aUllty  to  deter  a  first  strike.  TUB  agree- 
BMnt  will  not  disturb  that  equaUty  oi 
deterrent  capabiUty  which  now  existo. 
The  Jackson  amendment  could. . 

TlM  Jackson  amendment's  apparent 
deBnitlon  of  equaUty  is  so  selective  that 
It  oould  completely  undermine  the  possi- 
bilities for  SALT  n.  It  ignores  the  fact 
tbat  vartations  in  accuracy  ccm  more 
than  make  iQ>  for  differences  in  megaUm- 
oage.  It  iHVventa  sUo  hardness,  which 
can  enhance  the  survivability  of  a  deter- 
rent force,  from  being  takim  intd  account. 

It  preventa  the  presmt  fundamental 
differences  in  ABM  d^?]oym«it  from 
being  taken  into  account.  It  preventa  our 
enormous  advantages  in  bomber  forces 
from  being  takMi  into  accoimt.  There 
are  other  factors,  such  as  system  rellabU- 
ity,  time  on  station,  antisubmarine  war- 
fare proficiencies,  the  ranges  of  missiles, 
which  negotiators,  the  President  and  the 
Sraate  could  consider  in  framing  a  com- 
prehensive treaty  on  offmsive  weapons. 
The  Jackson  amendmmt  seems  to  con- 
template equaUty  where  we  presently 
have  lesser  numbers  ^md  superiority 
where  we  have  the  greater  numbers.  Tlie 
most  likely  consequence  of  tbe  Jackson 
amendment,  if  adopted,  is  another  spiral 
in  the  hideously  expensive,  dangerous 
and  destabilizing  nuclear  arms  race. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  notion  of 
overaU    equaUty    in    nuclear    offensive 
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weapons.  Bat  I  have  to  suipeet  that  the 
purport  of  this  Miaenrteiwit  Is  to  seek  a 
nuclear  superiority  tone  stnee  abandoned 
in  a  reoognlUon  that  "stverlmlty"  is 
duslve  and.  a*  beet,  unaeoessair.  Each 
advanoe  by  one  side  begeta  a  reeponse 
from  the  other  side.  We  eaA  tip  having 
nm  very  hard  to  stay  in  Mm  same  place, 
but  always  poorer  and  a  Uttle  closer  to 
the  flash  point.  Superiority  is  now  ad- 
mitted even  by  the  supporters  ot  the 
Jadcson  amendment  to  be  a  recipe  for  a 
cmitinued  arms  race  which  neither  side 
can  win. 

The  Jackson  amendment  has  served  to 
focus  attention  on  shopworn  and  sim- 
pllstie  yardstlda  of  launchers  and  mega- 
Umnage.  If  it  passes  In  any  form  it  will 
be  interpreted  as  a  Senate  effort  to  put 
our  SALT  n  negotiators  in  a  straight- 
jacket  of  narrow  numerical  equaUty  by 
category  of  arms.  Nothtng  could  make  a 
second  SALT  treaty  harder  to  obtain 
than  to  require  the  neeottaiorB  to  pro- 
duce an  acreemmt  the  sole  diaraeter- 
istic  of  which  would  be  numbers  adding 
up  to  equal  sums  on  both  aides  for  every 
category  of  wef^xms.  No  future  negoti- 
ating team  will  coodude,  let  alone  tbe 
President  and  the  Senate  apfxnve,  a 
SALT  n  agreement  which  will  put  our 
deterrent  in  jeopardy.  We  shoukl  allow 
the  negotiators  a  xihance.  We  should  give 
them  bargaining  room — ^rather  than  bar- 
gaining chipe~-and  then  pass  Judgment 
on  their  handiwork. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  thought  that  long 
bef(He  this  debate  we,  Mr.  Nixon  in- 
cluded, had  accepted  the  concept  of  "suf- 
ficiency," No  one  in  a  position  of  re- 
sponsibiUty  avows  the  need  for  a  first 
strike  c^jability. 

Our  nuclear  deterrent  has  always  been 
sufflclmt,  and  the  new  ABM  Treaty 
makes  it  even  more  certain  that  it 
will  remain  so  for  the  foreseeable 
future — long  beyond  the  5-year  term  of 
this  a«reement.  The  Soviet  Union  is  ex- 
poeed  by  the  ABM  Treaty  Umltatlons  to 
attack  by  our  tactical  nuclear  forces,  by 
iCBM's.  by  bombers,  and  by  nuclear 
warheads  launched  from  stdwnarines. 
Our  submarines  are  by  all  the  admis- 
sions of  the  Pentagon,  invulnerable  to 
enemy  attadc — and  will  remain  so  for 
many  years  to  come.  That  submarine 
force  has  by  Itself  the  capablUty  to  vlr- 
ttially  destroy  the  Soviet  union.  We  will 
continue  to  have  that'  capacity.  Enough 
ismough. 

Our  national  security  would  be  bet- 
ter served  if  we  were  armed  in  this  world 
with  a  big  stick — and  also  with  our 
own  beet  Ideals.  Strength  is  made  up  of 
many  things.  The  morbid  insistence  up- 
on more  turns  for  the  sake  of  more  arms 
is  a  confession  of  American  weakness, 
insecurity,  and  inablUty  to  establish  ef- 
fective civilian  ccHitrol  of  the  mlUtary. 
We  were  once  made  strong  by  our  ideals 
and  our  love  of  our  country.  Now.  our 
prestige  in  the  worid  Is  at  an  all  time  low. 
The  SALT  agreements  and,  above  all,  the 
prospect  f  CH-  a  comixrehaisive  agreement 
on  off«3sive  strategic  arms  afford  us  the 
chance  to  carry  that  big  stick,  to  har- 
monise our  actions  in  the  world  with 
our  own  best  principles,  to  make  peace 
at  home — and  be  strong.  And  so,  Mr. 
President,  I  must  oppose  the  efforts  of 


Senator  JACxaoir  and  sn»iort  wtlboat 
such  counterpsrodnettre  awendmetrtg  as 
he  has  offered,  the  batertm  agreement 
which  the  President  brougbt  back  from 
his  moraenteos  meetlnc  in  Meeeow. 


PATRIARCH  ATHENAGORAS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  recently  a 
great  reUgloaa  leader,  Patrlaedr  Atbe- 
nagtntw  I,  died  In  CoiMtaBtlnaple.  He 
was  a  man  of  gzeat  wisdom  and  compaa- 
sion.  a  constructive  man.  a  saintly  man. 

On  July  14.  1972,  the  Oreek  Star 
printed  a  speech  given  by  Archbishop 
lakoroe  on  tb*  oocaalon  of  tbe  60th  an- 
niversary of  the  Patriarch's  aervlee  to 
the  Oredc  Orthodooc  Church.  In  hda  mov- 
ing statement,  the-  Archblahep  refers  to 
the  Patrlaich  as  slave  to  Us  people, 
proud  for  bis  service  and  full  of  Joy. 
This  was  truly  a  man  of  total  commit- 
ment and  X  cball  never  forget  him. 

I  ask  uaantaMOBooaaent  thKt  the  fol> 
lowing  eacerpte  f roaa  AidHMaliop  lako- 
voB'  speech,  wfaldli  ao  etoqaentlr  cfarotd- 
dee  the  life  of  Pstrlach  Athepagetma,  be 
printed  In  the  Racoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscorb, 
as  follows: 

araef  or  Aaeaaanrop  Iaxovos 

Janaary  1931,  togatlMr  wttlx  Its  sky  smiled 
In  joy  as  did  tbe  eyes  of  tbe  Oreek-Amerl- 
cans,  upon  tbe  arrival  of  Atheoagoeas  to 
America.  HIB  comlag  foretold  at  a  SfwlDg 
without  end.  And  tbie  flprtag  did  not  delay 
comlag.  Ttie  hope  in  tbe  beasts  at  bis  new 
flock  budded  vltb  new  promise.  By  looklag 
up  to  blm  tbe  raocal  f  ortttnde  at  bis  people 
was  exalted,  in  bis  open  asms  tbatr  so«ds 
found  a  warm  abode.  ITiay  saw  la  bis  eyea  a 
new  ran  tbat  woold  warm  and  enlighten 
their  f altb  farther. 

Tbia  bis  It  yean  here  weiw  epeat;  IQu  a 
constant  wpfia^,  feu  of  cieatloo,  ftiU  at  In- 
mlratton.  flUed  with  the  fiBgnmoo  of  won- 
derfol  aeblewments.  xnttQ  aaottier  Swamuj, 
Jtjuarj  IMe,  took  blm  aw^  aad  oarrlad  him 
on  the  wings  of  a  presidential  plaaa  (of 
Prssldens  Tramum)  te  tbat  plaoe.  wliere  Or- 
thodocy  bad  been  watting  the  anlval  of  Its 
own^rlng. 

He  WB«  buiaitng.  As  a  wortar  and  founder. 
be  created;  beoreated  for  It  yean  la  Aaoer- 
ca.  What  did  be  not  boUdl  CSunvtaas. 
scboola,  community  oenlois.  All  tbe  flowers 
of  his  rlweini  set  seed;  and  they  fruited. 
aad  from  their  rich  subataaoe  tbe  soul  of 
our  peoiAe  Is  nourlSbed  even  tedi^.  Tlie 
ruins  of  division  were  shortly  oovered  by  an 
evergreen  Ivy,  his  peaae-maUng  love  for 
all.  To  the  oonolaves  of  our  people  aad 
their  organtastlnns  be  beeogbt  a  new  and 
brighter  viewing  ot  reality.  To  tbe  White 
House  be  took  tbe  h  art  of  Oortbodosy 
through  tbe  traditional  embnuw  and  klas  of 
love.  Boldly  and  lovingly  he  expreesed  it 
by  his  klas  of  endearment  on  the  foreheads 
of  two  Prsaldiants,  Booeevett  and  Truman. 
True  love  casts  out  fear.  This  was  his  credo 
and  his  "slogan." 

Twenty-three  years  have  elapeed,  since 
January  IMS.  Kaob  one  constltutee  a  volume 
of  an  amaaing  bletray.  HIatorlans  and  Chron- 
iclers relate  deeds,  events,  documents,  state- 
ments. THetr  is  not  always  the  study  of  tbe 
spirit  of  events.  For  this  reaaon  thoee  who 
would  attempt  to  only  historically  sketch 
his  Patrtarcbal  tenure  will  falL  One  tnnat 
have  lived  by  his  side  t<«  years,  nuist  have 
ailed  bis  ears  with  his  words,  his  eyes  with 
his  glance  (which  tells  in  silence  tbe  things 
the  tongue  does  not  say) ,  one  most  have 
allowed  bis  soul  to  be  fllled  by  Athenagoras' 
love    and    faith.    Intangible    characteristics. 
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and  cvan    crlUo*   hMW 

.  ttiant  "Hm  tiroM  of  AtlMn*- 

gorMM fMrlanH  U  in th*  nstura  of  s  flaah 
of  wgf«*  tnm  Wui  to  Watt."  DukncM  hma 
ratPMMdlnMglit. 

Tb*  OoMMb  AMI**  of  IS79  !■  ftv  us  Ortbo- 
dox,  MpacUUr  tn  Amertea,  the  fifty  yean  of 
th»  ■plBBopI  ■•rrlc*  of  our  Patriarch.  Por- 
tun«Mf.  tt  ootaotdM  wltli  anotber  Oolden 
JubUa*.  that  of  our  ArchdloceM.  One  would 
ifny  tbat  tlM  two  Snd  tbatr  trus  meaning  in 
McA  ottMT.  TtMy  •*•  inwparmble,  aeswittaUy 
and  atBOBotea^MUy.  And  thus  wa.  Oreak- 
ftrntfiffB'^  fmmW"T  tha  one  with  the  other 
aa  ottr  own  oalabratlon  Joyful  and  bright. 
Thla  (tDObl*  JuhUft*  i>.  tbarefore.  a  time  of 
raBwafenlBS,  a  tUna  of  giving  thanka.  a  Ume 
of  radtdleatlon.  Badadloatlcm  to  the  menage 
fiMU%  BlMlaB  of  oar  Archdtoeaaa  and  our 
P,,!  ■■— ifc  CyslM  ot  yvaza  and  amUvBiMrtos 
eaa  prav«  to  bt  oyoleo  otf  vleiDua  patty  am- 
bltloCM  If  thar  <k>  not  earry  with  tbam  the 
sptitt  and  tba  eoul  of  the  p«a(>]a  and  Inatl- 
tutlona  that  oaatad  tham. 

Howavar.  the  two  cycles  wltbln  which  the 
two  Jtibllaaa — those  of  our  Archdiocese  and 
our  Pstrtereh— ara  brought  into  unison  as 
if  in  a  goMen  and  uiitii eatable  chain,  con- 
tain a  paalad  of  craattve  ysan.  of  fonndtaig 
yaaia,  y«HB  oC  progreaston  and  extension, 
yeafs  at  ■i»fc*»«««n««t  and  revlTlllcatlon.  yaars 
of  Ugbtlng  and  radiation;  radiation  of  faith 
»K»«-  wocka  i^usfnnss  of  love  that  trans- 
forms and  transcends,  and  of  hope  that 
breeds  no  shame. 


of  the  Senate  and  was  serving  in  that 
high  position  awarded  to  him  by  his  fel- 
low Democratic  Senators  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Seoator  SUender  rendered  a  great 
service  to  the  Nation  in  his  tireless  work 
every  year  following  the  adjoummoit 
of  the  Congress  traveling  to  virtually 
every  natton  of  the  world,  inspecting 
our  Embassies  and  ofRces  in  each  coun- 
try and  at  the  same  time  observing  and 
studying  conditions  there.  His  reports, 
his  pictures,  movies,  and  ctHnments  be- 
came annual  classics,  valuable  to  our 
understanding  of  world  conditians. 

His  going  was  a  great  loss  to  all  of  us 
and  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  him  and  in  mourning  the  loss  of 
so  good  a  man. 


TRIBDTB   TO   SENATOR    ELLENDER 

Mr.  SPABKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Striate  and  the  cauntxy  suffered  a  great 
loss  wlMB  Senator  Altai  Blender  died. 

Senator  SDender  eauM  to  the  Senate 
at  the  mam  time  that  I  came  to  the 
HoQM  of  Bepreeentatlves.  I  have  known 
and  admired  him  throughout  the  years. 

When  I  came  to  the  Senate.  10  years 
later.  I  came  to  know  Allen  CTenrter 
aneh  mare  dosely.  I  was  amaeed  at  his 
energy,  his  capacity  for  work,  and  his 
ateolute  devotton  to  his  responsibilities 
whatever  Vbes  were. 

Allen  intmnAM-  vas  a  man  of  unques- 
tionad  Integri^.  boundless  energy,  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  ot  his  State  and  the 
Nation. 

Senator  SUender  was  for  a  long  time 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Committee. 
Mach  of  the  leglslatlan  that  Is  now  on 
the  statute  books  for  the  betterment  of 
cQndftkms  amnng  farmers  throughout 
the  eirtlie  Nation  was  put  thore  under 
his  leadsnhlp. 

He  was  throughout  the  years  a  mem- 
ber at  the  Appropriations  Committee 
heading  some  of  Its  most  important  sub- 
committeeB.  I  remember  so  clearly  his 
enthusiastic  support  of  the  development 
of  the  waterway  potential  of  our  coim- 
try.  As  It  happens,  Alabama  is  Ueased 
with  a  wonderful  network  of  navigable 
strcans — more  miles  of  navigable  water 
than  any  other  State  in  the  Union  pos- 
sesses. Our  State  delegation,  in  both 
Houses,  has  woilted  dOlgently  through- 
out the  years  to  have  those  streams  im- 
proved. Tear  after  year  we  have  pre- 
sented our  case  to  Senator  BSlendo'  and 
he  has  always  approved  our  programs 
and  put  them  through  the  Senate. 

Senator  EHender  later  became  chair- 
man ot  the  fun  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. As  everr  Senator  can  attest,  be  did 
a  tremendous  Job  in  that  capacity.  Still 
later,  he  became  President  pro  tempore 


PRESIDENT'S  COMMTTTKE  ON  THE 
NATIONAL  MEDAL  OF  SCIENCE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  July 
20,  President  Nixon  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  nine  persons  to  be  members 
of  the  President's  Committee  on  the  Na- 
ttonal  Medal  of  Science.  The  committee 
is  responslhle  for  making  recommenda- 
tions to  the  President  for  the  award  of 
the  medal,  which  was  established  by  law 
In  19S9  and  has  been  presented  each  year 
since  1983. 

The  purpose  of  the  National  Medal  of 
Science  is  to  honor  individuals  who.  in 
the  judgment  of  the  President: 

Are  deserving  of  special  recognition  by  rea- 
son of  their  outstanding  contributions  to 
knowledge  In  the  physical,  biological,  mathe- 
matical, or  engineering  sctencee. 

The  medal  is  the  highest  recognition 
offered  by  the  Federal  Government  for 
distinguished  achievement  in  these  fields 
of  endeavor. 

I  am  ideased  to  note  that  Dr.  Charles 
P.  Sltchter  has  been  designated  as  cliair- 
man  of  the  committee  for  a  2-year  term. 
Dr.  Mirhtgr  has  served  as  a  member  of 
the  committee  since  December  1968. 

Dr.  Slichter  is  a  distinguished  scientist 
in  the  field  of  solid  state  physics  and  has 
spent  the  major  portion  of  his  time  at 
the  University  of  Illinois,  where  he  is 
now  professor  of  physics.  He  has  served 
as  a  member  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee  and  the  Defense 
Special  Projects  Oroup  Science  Advisory 
Committee.  He  has  been  a  constiltant 
to  the  National  Science  Board  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences. 

He  has  received  numerous  awai-ds  Irom 
his  scientific  colleagues,  among  which  are 
the  Langmuir  prize  from  the  American 
Physical  Society  and  an  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Fellowship. 

I  am  also  pleased  to  note  that  another 
distinguished  Illinois  scientist  has  been 
named  to  the  committee.  Dr.  Nathan  M. 
Ifewmark  is  a  professor  of  civil  engi- 
neering and  the  head  of  the  engineering 
department  at  the  University  of  Illinois. 
Dr.  Newmark's  work  has  been  concerned 
with  the  design  of  complex  structures, 
particularly  those  reqtiired  to  resist  un- 
usual stresses.  His  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  englneertag  have  earned  him  a 
varied  q<  awards,  including  the  J.  James 
R.  Croes  Medal,  the  President's  Certifi- 


cate of  M^t,  and  the  Vlneent  Bitn^ 
Award  ot  the  American  Soetety  ot  Engi- 
neering Bduratlon. 

Also  appointed  to  the  owmnWo  wasa 
man  I  have  known  and  admired  for  many 
years.  Dr.  Edwin  Land  at  Cambrtdge, 
Mass.  Dr.  Land's  achievements  as  a  sitys- 
ioist  and  an  inventor  are  well  known  to 
most  Americans. 

Others  who  will  serve  on  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  the  National  Medal 
of  Science  are: 

Dr.  William  D.  McElroy  of  San  Diego. 
Calif.,  chancellor.  Unlverslt?  of  Califor- 
nia, San  Diego. 

Dr.  Thomas  S.  Smith  ot  Appleton,  Wis., 
president,  Lawrmce  University,  Apide- 
ton.  Wis. 

Dr.  James  H.  Bogss  ot  Stillwater,  OUa„ 
vice  presldoit  for  academic  affairs  nod 
research  coordinator.  Oklahoma  State 
University,  Stillwater,  OkU. 

Dr.  Howard  O.  McMahcn  of  Uneotai. 
Mass..  former  prasidentv  Arthur  D.  Lit- 
tle. Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Dr.  H.  Guyford  Ittever  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  Director,  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Washington,  DX:. 

Mr.  William  P.  Lear,  Sr..  of  Verdi.  Nev.. 
chairman  of  tlie  board,  Lear  Motors,  Re- 
no, Nev. 

PORTHCOMINO  VISIT  TO  THE 
PHHJFPINBS  BY  SBNATOB  INOUYE 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  fall  of  19&8,  soon  after  my  electkm 
as  Hawaii's  first  Representative  to  Con- 
gress. I  journeyed  to  the  far  reaches  of 
the  Pacific  to  visit  with  some  of  our 
friends  and  neighbors  In  that  distant 
part  of  the  world.  Without  doul^  tbe 
most  memorable  days  of  that  jounMC 
were  those  I  q;>ent  In  tbe  Philippines.  The 
hospitality  of  the  ptapie  of  the  Philip- 
pines was  beyond  every  expectation.  Al- 
though I  was  but  a  freshman  Member  of 
Congress  from  a  freshman  State.  I  was 
accorded  the  prtvlle«e  of  conferring  with 
President  Carlos  Garcia  and  with  his 
Cabinet. 

To  this  day,  I  remember  the  wonder- 
ful and  happy  day  that  I  mient  at  the 
barrio  of  the  Honorable  Aleio  Santos, 
the  Minister  of  Defense.  Itie  peopte  of 
the  \  illage  set  aside  a  whole  day  to  pre- 
pare a  fiesta  in  my  honor.  It  was  a  won- 
derful experience. 

Again,  in  December  19ti.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Mansfleid  mission,  I  revlrited 
the  Pearl  of  the  Orient."  Once  again  it 
was  a  nxist  joyous  visit.  The  time  was 
immediately  fcdlowing  the  1965  national 
etections  in  the  PhUlpi^nes.  We  were 
privileged  to  meet  with  the  President- 
elect, the  most  distinguished  aoldier, 
statesman,  and  leader,  the  Hfmorable 
Ferdinand  E.  Marcos. 

Uke  all  members  of  the  Mansfield  mis- 
sion, I  was  deeply  moved  by  the  charm, 
the  beauty,  the  brilliance  of  the  First- 
L4uly-to-be.  Imelda  R.  Marcos. 

There  was  much  jojrf  ul  anticipati<Hi  in 
Manila.  The  ateioaphere  was  exciting  as 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  prq^ared 
for  the  gala  inaugural  oeranony.  People 
were  Uterally  danclx«  in  the  streets. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  now  onoe  again 
return  to  the  Philippine  Islands  This 
time  it  will  not  be  for  a  happy  occasion, 
for  I  will  be  returning  as  the  newly 
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J  ctHdiman  at  the  Foreign  O^ 

,^^^ "ptiiroinnilttoci   of   the   acoat* 

ADoroprifttlons  Committee  to  make  a 
uTfBjul  on-tb»HVOt.  onsite  investlga- 
SoB^ttie  aftMwth  of  tbe  tanltale  and 
T^J^^i^  flOMto  whtefa  have  r«vac*d 
oath  of  this  land  during  the  last  3 

^(frn  of  July  and  the  first  week  of 
August.  ^ 

Oiir  snalysis  to  date  abowm  not  only  a 
beavy  less  ot  life— estimated  in  esecas 
of  500 — but  also  more  than  2  mlUlCB 
i^^a  bemelMa  with  a  maaslrte  destmc- 
ttan  <rf  VtofKtf,  crop*.  taranspertirtiMi 
Mrtwnt.  water  aupidlcs,  Irrlgatisaa  v*- 
tMDS,  and  pufattc  and  private  f  afcillttea  at 
sUUnds. 

j^  exact  dollar  amowni  Is  not  avail- 
aUa  but  tbe  latest  UJEL  ectimafto  totals 
m6  to  $4M  miUlon  loss  In  tsana  at 
AiMice  to  the  Infrastraeture  and  leat 
production.  For  a  natitm  with  tbe  re- 
■OHCSS  and  QNP  at  the  Phmppinew,  this 
la^oMa  a  dreadful  tauitton  wfaleb  oannot 
lie  met  from  loeal  icmwuthi 

nmllSMlfir  M8istaB60  requlrenMnts 
WH*  esttanatad  at  $3M  miUioo.  ITie  dis- 
Mtir  aaaistanee  reqviremfents  are  eati- 
BWted  to  range  in  ttw  $ate  to  1275  mll> 
Usn  range  for  a  total  — iiiitsiirii  recpiire- 
mwt  of  1400  to  $475  million.  lUs  is.  and 
i)tiiaiM  be,  a  multinational  and  multi- 
ISfteral  effort. 

Tlub  reeecxt  flood  is  tbe  worst  iMtnral 
ittmtrr  in  lecerded  Philippine  Ustonr. 
B  Is  tbe  greatest  devastation  to  hit  that 
nattcn  since  World  War  n.  Beginning 
July  7  and  oonttnulng  tbrou^  tbe  first 
week  of  August,  rains  dumped  more  than 
M  Inches  of  rain  in  tbe  central  Loon 
ImdSBMlk  and  mi  much  as  180  inctaas  In 
the  highland  area*  surmmding  that  vBt- 
Icy,  Ttm  tTpboen  scsaan  will  eoattauM 
fer  yet  anetiicr  6  weeks  to  2  months. 

These  floods  haive  not  only  been  ae- 
cempanied  with  significant  leas  of  life 
and  property  but  with  cholera,  gastro- 
CBteritit,  and  pneumonia  as  wriL  Food 
U  scarce  and  It  may  prove  Imxraasifale  to 
mdant  the  current  rice  crap  in  this  area 
which  acoounts  for  some  26  pcrceirt  at 
Xbb  Philiivines  total  ilce  production. 
Many  of  the  rice  fields  have  bem  covered 
with  sand  and  rocks  Emd  will  be  im- 
usablo  for  that  crop  now  or  in  the  fu- 
tara,  M^oiy  farm  animals  have  drowned, 
teed  stocks  have  been  destroyed,  dikes 
and  dndiMge  ditches  have  been  lm> 
paired,  and  the  heavy  noonsoen  winds 
<tao*e  salt  water  inland  at  some  points 
for  60  miles,  further  impairing  rehabili- 
tation of  the  land. 

The  breakdown  in  transportation 
hampered  r^icf  efforts  and  has  made 
recovery  most  difficult.  Large  sectloDS  at 
the  roads  and  railroads  have  been 
washed  away  as  have  some  25  major 
bridges  and  a  rramber  of  dikes.  The  area 
lying  between  Manila  Bi^  and  Iingsy«i 
Oulf  was  turned  into  a  virtual  sea 
stretching  for  some  126  miles  in  length 
and  in  seme  places  up  to  36  miles  in 
width.  Th«  trnly  awesone  task  of  ro- 
haUlltating  tbe  3,000  square  miles  which 
is  the  home  of  sdmost  8  milll<m  peoj^  Is 
about  to  begin. 

ITilrteen  years  ago  dtutog  my  first  visit 
to  the  I%il!ppi&e8,  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  President  Oarcla's  Cabinet  said  in 
•il  sertotisness  to -me: 


Wa  nuptaaa  asa  tlt»aldMss«  oS  Aaaele*. 

Mt.  President,  a  very  honest  appraisal 
of  the  hli^anr  of  oar  TtiattonaliU)  «tth 
the  pootde  of  tbe  BcpobUc  of  the  ElxIIi»> 
ptnea  win  dlsskiae  that  there  nmv  have 
been  mnmmtt  wbsn  tbe  FUipiBaa  hsnre 
had  xcaasB.  to  bsMcwe  thai  tfaeor  tnre  tbs 
ntrHi'^-*  awt  tmwuMm  seas  and  dm«b* 
ters  of  Amerles. 

Mf .  PlesMent,  hi  Oris,  ttnir  hour  of 
tragedy  and  disaster,  let  us  no*  forsake 
our  sons  and  daughters.  Let  us  not  forget 
our  friends.  As  a  Member  of  the  UJS. 
Senate  and  as  an  Amorlcan,  I  feel  con- 
fident that  in  this  time  of  need,  all 
Americans  wfU  le^twnd  as  one  to  offer 
to  our  FBtpino  friends  otir  sincere  and 
comptMtenate  hmtd  of  tadp. 

Mr.  Prwldwtt.  I  Intend  to  leave  tbe 
United  States  on  SatunUiy,  Augiist  26, 
and  return  a  week  latsr.  I  be^e  to  return 
with  saOcient  Inlermatten  and  UnidM  to 
assist  tba  Otinats  in  fortmilating  and 
pushing  forward  a  plan  of  appropriate 
assistance  to  our  friends  in  tbe  Republic 
of  the  Phillppinea. 


to 

nalj  ■  nrMgnfri  Tf  liislltiitlsas 

gtsabatasm 

that  wc  begin  the  prooeas  of 


Xtlatlna 
our- 


CMSra  Ol*  THE  SPnOT 

Mr.  HUGHES.  'Ui.  President,  on 
Wednesday  tbe  dlntlngnlshed  junior 
Senator  from  ^«— «— «  (££■.  Bsoixroer) 
spoke  to  the  National  Sttidant  Associa- 
tion about  America's  crisis  of  tbe  spirit. 

He  filtminiitd  the  war.  racial  strife,  and 
poverty  In  his  usual  OMnpelltng  and 
forthright  way.  And  be  called  upon  his 
listeners,  aikl  all  Americana — 

Not  to  demean  tlteaa  nik*  oppasi  you.  but 
to  encourage  understanding — not  to  scorn 
disbeUevers,  but  to  convince  by  reason — ^not 
to  brittle,  btrt  to  search  out  and  praise 
thcaa  (loamiea  that  are  praiseworthy — not 
to  costrlbBta  to  palartiatimi,  bat  to  Insptre 
unity. 

So  that  all  may  have  an  opportunity 
to  read  this  message.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  SKiator  EMLeroN's  speech 
be  printed  in  tbe  Rccoae. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Bkcoxs. 
as  fcdlows: 
Spkbch  to  the  Natiohax.  Srusairr  AsaecxA- 

TTow,  Catholic  UHinasrrT  Nuiauio  Axtdi- 

Toaxox,  WAsatxAoroM,  D.C. 

On  the  andcnt  walls  of  the  Oreek  temple 
at  Delphi  there  Is  insertbed  the  words,  "Know 
thysatr' — SSI  admoBttlan  that  baa  survived 
tba agea aaa  fmdaatswtal  prlnclpla  for  man- 


Knowledge  ot  ooa'a  self  la  an  eessBtlal  first 
step  in  <»«*'T>g  tha  sources  of  skreogth  to  per- 
severe In  the  face  of  adversity.  I  believe  that 
the  same  principle  has  profound  meaning 
for  nations,  sa  well  sa  for  indtrlduals.  It 
could  weU  be  ap^led  te  Amsrlea  today. 

Asasrtea  is  midafgetag  a  crisis  ol  tha  spirit. 
Aaa  natlcsa.  waarebsaet  wttta  a  asrlaa  of  dla- 
tnrbtaig  psoMsetM  .  .  .  status  ansletlea  .  .  . 
paratstent  raelaaa  .  .  .  rspraaslon.  frustr»- 
tlon,  and  aggression  .  .  .  oatlwirst  of  vio- 
lence .  .  .  and  a  general  melancholy  feaUng 
of  Mlenatlon  and  dlsancbantnient. 

Aaa  society,  wa  reasct  a  mnttttnde  of  p<4sr- 
laattoaM  .  .  .  yomig  egsiast  old  .  .  .  poor 
i«atns«  rteb  .  .  .  city  dweOar  asanas  anbar- 
banlte  .  .  .  white  against  black  .  .  .  tba  for- 
gotten Iflddie  Amarlean  i^galx^t  tbe  Ks*ab- 
Ushiaant. 

It  is  tune  that  we  apply  tha  principle  of 
self  knowledge  to  our  nation  as  a  whole.  It  is 
time  Owt  w«  realize  that  democracy  U  not 
only  a  system  Tmt  a  state  of  ndnd.  It  is  time 


A  few  months  a«o  I  Mseivad  a  lasts*  from 

>Oay  wtieae  aoa  taaddlad  the 

I  day  e(  a  dng  ovacdose.  Tba  xaan  was 
aotlooal  bnt  hla  view  of 
tb»  Tugs  ST  tbat  had  baaai  him.  Is  rsdsjtsd 
•May  dtoy  ta  ens  polsrisaS  aaotaty.  Bs  tslksd 
U  a  dstertomtliig  aaslaty,  aisd  bahismiil  un- 

HawMa< 

Lsa  bad  hatraitrt  hlaa. 

TlM  tnMtvattona  and  tba  faaas  ai  tbia  be- 
reaved father  are  not  azoaptlooal  today. 
Tbsy  ran  deeply  In  tbs  minds  and  haarts 
eS  a*  allaaatad  aad  tsouUsd  middle  Amat- 
Ica. 

Ontortnnaitsly  tbaaa  aia  tboae  In  poatttons 
<d  pMrai  m  tbls  oouBtty  wbo  would  pnf  er 
to  eskoounga  tnistsaiioa  and  tcanatorm  fear 
to  poittlaal  gam.  Tblm.  asSlvtty  la  balng  pur- 
la  thla  slsiitlsn  year  with  an  entUu- 
tbat  la  imdsrnittlsg  ooc  natlwsl  pur- 
Msd  wttL  Onx  rhsllawgs,  yooxa  and 
mine.  Is  to  prove  that  our  free  soolaCy  can 
wtthatand  ttaesa  ippiili  based  oa  tsar  and 
susptslan,  and  rimsln  Irsa.  humaaa.  and 
ctaatlaa. 

We  ask  ouraelvea  as  we  look  at  tba  Issues 
thaS  baara  toan  tba  fatacts  at  oux  aaolaty — 
Vietnam,  racial  strUs.  poverty,  law  ax>d  or- 
daa — am  tbey  tba  cauaaa  or  tba  adeeta  of 
AoMclea'a  orlsia  of  tba  aptrtt? 

In  Vlatoaaa  tbls 
raaesd  waa  baoton  a  xaoosd  wa  caiuaot  be 
paoiBd  ol.  Mora  a-tt  bomhlag  runs — 
aao  weaa  mada  over  Rortb  Anetnam  than 
ever  before. 

nnralnant  >mar1ssns  bava  zaportad  that 
sebsolak  bfoapMslSt  bnmas.  dlksa.  and  pwtple 
bare  bean  obUtaaatad  by  Amariaan  bomlM. 

Tbaaa  rapocta  sm  dasply  dtaturblag.  net 
eskiy  to  tboae  of  ua  who  over  tba  ysasa  have 
oppoaad  our  imriHewMn*  in  VIstnaas.  but 
also  to  i»>m*««M  ac  it  bar  Assarlcaos  who  have 
hesitated  to  qnaatlea  daotsWuia  mada  by  tbe 
rrsaJrtsHt  TUnasth  tbe  angar  and  dlMiaay 
ttey  dlraat  at  tba  wsanngsrs  wbo  bring 
tba  bad  nawa  tram  Nsrtb  Vietnam,  tbata  Has 
a  sorrow  and  ftsiirair  ovst  tbia  navsr-anriing 

Tha  ^— f'«°*'-*^»  sensing  only  tba  anger 

'  Usaaay,  pcafocs  to  jday  to  tboae  eoao- 
tiona  and  to  qnastlen  tha  loyalty  and  tba 
patrlotlaia  at  tba  laaeaeiigsrs  Tbay  psafar 
to  "curse  tba  darkneas"  rather  than  "light 
tbe  candle"  and  dlaoover  tbe  nsrtwsss  felt 
by  America. 

Tbe  real  conaeleaoe  of  Amarlea  quaatlons 
tba  larger  Isaua — tbe  bombing  of  a  back- 
ward, agricukttiral  society  to  tjreeeiivs  a 
poUcy  built  on  tbs  falaa  pride  of  tba  Ftesl- 
dent  ol  tba  United  Statea. 

Tba  prlda  o<  a  nation  Is  laucb  like  the 
pride  ol  a  aMn. 

A  great  man  Is  aorlalmed  by  otbeca  and 
need  nai  -nd**—  hlmsslf  A  weak  man  com- 
panaatea  wltb  artlfletsl  power  and  bolataroua 
hrsTftdr  A  graaS  man  undaistands  bis  falU- 
btUty  and  aaknowledgea  enor.  A  weak  man 
admits  iK>  fault. 

Vnbat  wa  ara  doing  today  in  Vietnam  Is  xiot 
a  Btg^  of  gisainasi  U  is  a  connpsn— tlon  for 
failure. 

Tba  only  condualon  I  can  draw  Is  that  we 
have  embarked  on  a  course  of  raw  retalia- 
tion. Tbe  Frealdant's  policy  haa  been  thieat- 
eoed.  and  tbata  la  T~t*'^"it  moca  Tengeful 
than  tbs  wounded  ptlda  at  a  king. 

k^riy^ri^-^  la  a  great  country.  Wa  do  not  need 
false  prtda.  Wa  can  acknowladge  error  and 
we  mviat. 

Even  those  dtlsena  wbo  believe  that  Amer- 
ica should  sufiport  its  Resident,  most  be 
deeply  troubled  by  the  moral  vacuity  at  our 
bombing  policy. 

Never  before  In  our  history  have  the 
American  people  been  subjected  to  such  a 
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eonfliet  <rf  pwTtoualy  unqiwrtlonwl  vkluM. 
And  vtmfvt  bifta*  Ium  moral  iwidereh^  ^tmm 
so  ooiuploloinlr  aOMnt  m  tbe  PrMldant  of 
th«  XJaited  Stmtw.  ,    *  „, 

But  In  Vtotnam  •  c»u«e  or  an  effect  on 
Amwlofc'B  orUU  ot  <*•  "Pirtt? 

Ftoup  TMtn  aco  »  nation  deeply  troubled  oy 
the  violence  of  rmcl»l  note  sewched  ite  hewt 
for  an  anawer  to  what  appearwi  to  be  Wind 
hatred.  Pt»«ldent  John«>n  establUOied  »  ombt 
mlsalon  to  study  the  matter  and  to  report 
to  the  nation.  Thla  Report  of  the  National 
AdTlaory  Commlwlon  on  ClvU  Dlsorderw— the 
Kemer  Report— waa  not  widely  read,  but  the 
impact  waa  great.  When  the  report  waa  r»- 
leaaed  the  headlines  read.  •'America  la  a 
Raclat  Society." 

No  one  enjoys  being  called  a  raclat.  And 
Amwica  waa  again  forced  to  cope  with  an 
unbecoming  view  of  Itaelf. 

Since  the  Kemer  Report  we  have  learned 
a  new  term  that  somehow  buffers  the  reality 
of  our  image.  We  are  now  UAA  that  muoB 
of  the  raclam  m  America  is  "institutional. 
ifs  a  fine  term.  It  trtls  Americana  that  they 
are  not  really  to  blame.  Americana  aren  t 
racists,   the   institutions  of  oiir  society  are 

raclat.  _., ,  ,„ 

ao,  we  Ignore  the  medicine  prescribed  in 
the  pagea  of  the  Kemer  Report,  we  depereon- 
ailze  the  terminology  and  we  perpetu- 

ate  raclam.  

But  la  racial  conflict  a  cauae  or  an  effect 
of  America's  crlsla  of  the  spirit? 

In  19«4,  Prealdent  Lyndon  Johnson  de- 
clared a  -War  on  Poverty."  For  a  nation  that 
badly  needed  a  lift  after  the  aasaaelnatlon  of 
one  of  Its  moat  belovwl  Prealdents,  the  effort 
to  extlnguUh  poverty  waa  s  compeinng  chal- 
lenge—and It  salved  a  pained  national  con- 
science. 

As  a  nation,  our  b«it  Instlncta  were 
awakened  by  this  opportunity  to  tackle  a 
problem  that  had  defied  mankind  for  agee. 
The  air  of  optlmlam  grew  as  programs  w«re 
formulated  and  agencies  created.  In  the  face 
of  such  human  and  monetary  resources  vic- 
tory would  only  be  a  matter  of  time 
But  what  was  the  result? 
Today  we  are  left  with  nothing  more  than 
the  remnanta  of  good  Intention  and  the  hol- 
low faeUng  of  failure.  The  effort  to  eliminate 
poverty  haa  largely  been  abandoned  and  un- 
employment Is  now  regarded  by  the  Ad- 
mlntetratlon  as  a  tool  to  stop  Inflation.  The 
result  la  a  lingering  cynicism  among  those 
whoae  hopes  were  first  elevated— and  then 
dashed — as  commitment  turned  to  benign 
neglect. 

But  is  poverty  a  cause  or  an  effect  of 
Americas  crisis  of  the  spirit? 

America  Is  a  great  nation— but  not  be- 
cause Its  greatness  Is  often  and  loudly  as- 
serted by  public  flgurea  whose  leadership 
consists  largely  of  leading  cheers  Rather  It 
Is  because  we  have  demonstrated  time  and 
again  throughout  our  history  that  we  have 
the  capacity  to  look  wlthm  our  society,  to 
recogntoe  where  we  have  gone  wrong,  to 
regenerate  ourselves  and  emerge  from  the 
ordeal  even  stronger.  In  short,  we  have  dem- 
onstrated that  the  admonition.  "Know  thy- 
self" Is  as  apt  for  a  nation  as  it  is  for  an 
individual. 

Your  generatlcm  has  been  in  the  forefront 
in  forcing  America  to  confront  Its  conscience. 
But  today  your  challenge  is  greater  than 
ever.  Tou  must  sell  yourselvea  and  your  Ideas 
A3  never  before. 

As  you  carry  your  me^^ige  in  1972  you 
must  remember  that  your  mission  Is  not  to 
demean  those  who  oppose  you,  but  to  en- 
courage understanding  not  to  acorn  dls- 
beltevars,  but  to  convince  by  reason  .  .  .  not 
to  bellttla.  but  to  search  out  and  praise  those 
qualltlM  that  ara  praiseworthy  .  not  to 
contribute  to  polarization,  but  to  inspire 
unity.  Tlila  way  you  can  help  America  to 
know  ItaaU. 
This  yaar  more  than  any  other  In  our  his- 


tory tJhe  American  political  process  offer*  a 
oholoe.  Tba  new  meaaage  of  hope  that  la  be- 
ing  carried  by  Oeorge  MoOovem  la  balxig 
oountored  by  Richard  NUon's  appeal  to  fear. 
The  dOTttnjr  of  our  nation  will  be  decided  by 
thla  straggle  between  faith  and  anxiety. 

If  tboaa  of  you  who  have  tbe  message  will 
work  hard  to  carry  It  to  every  American 
If  you  will  get  out  and  register  the  young,  the 
poor,  the  minority  Americans,  to  vote  for 
change  ...  If  you  will  help  America  to  know 
Itaelf  ...  we  will  say  on  November  8  that 
1972  was  the  year,  not  when  America  lost  Its 
way,  but  the  year  when  America  found  its 
conscience. 


CEQ  REPORTS  ON  THE 
DELAWARE  VALLEY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  Qued- 
ity  recoitly  iasued  its  third  annual  re- 
port. As  with  the  two  previous  docu- 
ments, this  report  provides  an  excellent 
evaluation  of  our  environmental  chal- 
lenges. 

Press  attention,  however,  has  centered 
less  on  excellence  of  the  report  than  on 
the  so-called  lost  chapters.  Contrary 
to  some  opinion,  it  seems  to  me  that  no 
evidence  exists  that  these  chapters  were 
omitted  in  an  effort  to  'hide"  informa- 
tion, ac  some  have  argued. 

The  truth  is  that  these  portiors  of  the 
report  have  not  been  completed.  Al- 
though they  are  still  in  rough  draft  orm, 
the  chapters  are  available  to  the  public 
an  •■  to  the  press  for  review.  I  iiave  recent- 
ly had  the  occasion  to  review  these 
chapters,  and  I  would  like  to  give  Sen- 
atoi-s  a  brief  description  of  their  con- 
tents. 

There  are  three  impubllshed  r.liaptei-s. 
One  involves  energy,  analyzing  the  tyjies 
of  energy -producing  systems  in  use  to- 
day, the  fuels  demands  of  the.se  syiitems. 
and  the  sy.=items'  Import  on  the  environ- 
ment. 

Anothei'  chapter  concenis  recycling.  It 
discusses  the  problems  associated  with 
the  various  types  of  waste  recoverj',  men- 
tioning various  proposals  .seeking  to  im- 
prove tlie  demand  for.  and  reducing  the 
cost  of,  recycled  materials 

The  third,  and  most  comprehensive, 
chapter  involves  an  environmental  study 
of  the  Delaware  River  Valley. 

This  region,  which  includes  portions  of 
my  own  State  of  Delaware,  as  well  as 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New 
Jersey,  was  apparently  selected  because 
it  offers  a  wide  contrast  of  various 
threats  to  the  environment.  This  great 
region  encompasses  both  highly  indus- 
trialized urban  and  port  centers  and  un- 
touched, rural  mountain  and  coastal 
regions.  The  environmental  challenges 
confronting  the  Delaware  Valley  are 
varied,  the  draft  report  notes,  ranging 
from  air  and  water  pollution  to  urban 
blight  to  land- use  confrontations. 

The  draft  report  stresses  the  historical 
development  of  the  -alley,  for  knowledge 
of  these  development  patterns  is  helpful 
to  an  imderstanding  of  present-day  chal- 
lenges. 

Natural  harbors  and  waterways,  plus 
rich  mineral  deposits,  enabled  the  region 
to  foster  American  commerce  and  indus- 
try. Factories  and  railroads  sprouted 
along  the  banks  of  the  Delaware  River 


and  its  tributarlM.  InductrtaUntloo 
brouc^t  idiarp  population  growth  to  tbe 
valley. 

Over  the  past  few  decades,  changes  in 
technology  and  transpoMatton  have 
caused  much  heavy  Industry  to  leave  the 
crowded  river  fronts  In  search  of  sub« 
urban  locations  near  hli^ways.  The 
population  has  followed. 

After  developing  this  general  back- 
ground the  study  focuses  on  several  spe- 
cific topics. 

One  is  the  so-called  urban  problem. 
Such  problems  are  not  necessarily  new 
to  the  valley,  as  they  are  not  new  to  any 
major  area  in  the  East.  In  view  of  a  di- 
minishing tax  base  created  by  a  migra- 
tion of  middle-  and  upper-income  fami- 
lies to  the  suburbs,  city  governments  con- 
front an  awesome  task  in  trying  to  restore 
housing,  improve  services,  and  enhance 
the  environment. 

Urban  waterfronts  have  become  indus- 
trial graveyards  lined  with  rail  lines  aiMl 
abandoned  piers  and  factories.  The  draft 
report  makes  the  point  that  the  possibil- 
ity of  reclaiming  these  areas  for  recrea- 
tional purposes  exists,  but  that  the  his- 
toric trend  makes  this  appear  unlikely. 

The  report,  however,  examines  in  de- 
tail two  examples  of  waterfront  revival 
One  is  the  Penn  Landing-Society  Hill 
section  of  Philadelphia,  where  new  life 
and  vitality  have  been  brought  in  to  the 
area  of  i-estored  housing,  new  shopping 
districts,  and  easy  access  to  highways 
Only  a  few  years  ago,  this  was  the  slie 
of  decaying  warehouses  and  obsolete 
wharves. 

South.of  Philadelphia  one  finds  ■  good 
example  of  wetland  preservation  in  au 
urban  area,  the  Tlnicum  Marsh.  Al- 
though some  of  the  marsh  &n&  was  used 
for  the  construction  of  Interstate  mgh- 
way  95.  200  acres  r«nain.  Another  130 
acres  could  be  reclaimed.  In  fact,  thl8 
marsh  has  been  designated  a  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  by  the  Depai-tment  of  the 
Interior,  the  first  instance  of  ,su<h  a  .'ite 
in  an  urban  area. 

It  seemed  to  me.  in  evaluating  the 
draft  CEQ  study,  that  such  urban  en- 
vironmental revival  is  necessary  ond 
vital. 

The  draft  report  also  examines  tlw 
suburban  expansion  that  has  occuned  in 
the  urban  corridor  that  cuts  down  and 
across  the  Delaware  Valley.  The  burgeon- 
ing suburbs,  once  limited  to  the  peripher- 
ies of  cities,  have  now  spread  into  once 
rural  regions.  Improved  transportation 
has  made  such  areas  easily  accessible. 
The  financial  incentive  to  development 
has  produced  rapid  change,  with  little 
thought  to  the  environmental  impact, 
the  report  notes. 

The  report  goes,  in  some  detail,  into 
the  difficulty  in  obtaining  effective  re- 
gional planning  on  land  use,  due  to  de- 
centi-allzed  control  and  conflicts  in  the 
goals  of  various  groups. 

Of  course,  the  Delaware  Valley  is  but 
an  example  of  a  situation  that  is  occur- 
ring from  Casco  Bay  to  San  Diego  Bay. 
That.  I  believe,  is  why  this  report  is  im- 
portant, and  should  not  be  ru^ed  out 
in  final  form  Just  to  suit  a  timetable. 

This  draft  report  then  turns  Its  at- 
tention to  the  Delaware  Bay  regicn.  This 
area,  which  lies  outside  the  corridor  of 


the  New  York-Washington  megalop- 
oiu  Is  relaUvely  uixtouched  by  the 
hand  of  man.  Its  farmland  is  amonc  tbe 
MB*  produetive  in  the  Nation.  Its  tidal 
HU^blanda,  and  the  bay  Ita^,  are  liome 
to  a  wWe  v»ri«^  of  wUdfowl,  flsh,  and 
AeHflsh. 

This  region,  however,  confronts  the 
DOBsibiUty  of  major  change  from  tran- 
^55y  to  deveksanent.  Ctoce  of  UtU«  in- 
tHnwt  to  industoy  and  devd<«)er»  because 
it  lacked  pnxrlBaity  to  urban  maikets 
iBHl  law  matertate,  the  lower  bay  ha; 
nown  Increartni^  attractive,  tt»e  r^ort 
notes,  because  of  Improved  highways 
and  the  need  of  major  industries  to  find 
the  space  outside  the  crowded  cities. 

Pertiaps  tbe  moat  important  patenklal 
taHiKt  a<  aU  is  the  fact  tt»i  Ddaware 
•mf  could  provide  the  potential  deei>- 
water  facilities  needed  for  huge,  bulk- 
cargo  ships. 

mdeed.  this  port  auestion  is  an  issue 
of  consldPTfl"*  cu^ovcrsy  at  the  mo- 
nsnt^  Accocdlc«  to  the  draft  CEQ  report, 
ogaMervatloiilata  in  New  JetBcy  and  Dela- 
iMB*  brilfw"  that  the  creation  at  dey- 
water  porta,  evwi  mllee  at  sea.  wcoid 
erentntny  mean  an  end  to  the  tidal 
msrriies  and  wildlife  refuges  that  line 

the  bay. 

Ttm  report  also  devotes  considerabie 
MUntlon  to  the  fact  that  the  BUte  of 
Daiawaie  haa  passed  Icgtitetiwi  to  ban 
or  ccBtrrtl  lndw*rtiri  development  along 
the  bay's  shore. 

Bnt  heavy  Industry  Is  not  the  only 
tbtcal  to  preservation  of  the  coastal  en- 
vinsunent,  the  reijort  notea.  Poorly 
;dMined  vacaitloo  homes,  warefamisc^ 
Mkd  the  dtatmcUon  cA  sand  dunes  tav 
Man  and  by  nature  M»  other  factors.  The 

report  raaiMB  ttie  petet  that  few  to^ 
eibt  for  long-range  planning  co  swai 
complex  problems. 

llie  New  Jersey  Wetlands  Act  made  a 
itop  in  this  direction,  requirins  permiU 
far  deveknianmt  in  weiUand  areas. 

While  the  draft  report  does  not  make 
ttats  pwtot— an  overright  that  may  be 
deared  up  in  the  final  report— Deia ware 
has  recently  taken  steps  to  place  a  freeze 
on  future  wetlands  development,  as  part 
of  an  overall  environ  rwntal  and  develop- 
msDtai  study. 

The  CBQ  cooeiodea  with  an  eavtroo- 
antal  aaalyais  ol  air  and  water  pollo- 
ttaa  in  the  Delaware  Barin.  and  the  steps 
to  correct  it.  The  report  dlscasses  the 
work  of  the  Delaware  Rtver  Basin  Com- 
mlssion.  which  Is  composed  of  the  Oov- 
emors  of  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  Peon- 
sylvania,  and  New  York,  as  well  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  This  Commia>- 
steB  serves  as  a  f  oram  and  a  mechaniam 
for  working  toward  effective  ponutloo 
centrrd. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
port appears  to  me  to  be  an  objective 
analysis  of  the  Dclawwre  Valley:  its  chal- 
lencca  ai»l  Its  ogiportunitles.  As  I  said 
eMrbcr.  I  can  find  nottiinc  in  these  chap- 
ters that  would  lead  anyone  to  conclude 
that  they  are  bedng  suppressed.  Rather.  I 
beiieve  they  are  beln«  evaluated  care- 

foUy  so  that  they  can  provide  the  beet 

Information  and  analysis  possible  when 
eventaally  piAdlshad. 


SUSPENSION  OP  EUROPEAN  TARIFF 

Olf  BEET  COULD  HELP  ALABAMA 

FARMSRB 

Mr.  SPABKMAN.  Ux.  Pieatdwait.  the 
Eiuopean  cawnwinity  on  June  5  sus- 
pMBded  iU  aO-9crc«at  tartC  on  beef  im- 
ports. A  recent  cdttien  of  it*  pubUeation. 
European  Community,  notes  that  co»- 
sumer  f^f^"**  in  tti*  nations  of  the 
Comawn  Market  will  outpace  supply  bsr 
6Oft.O0O  tons  this  year,  an  increase  of  14 
percent  over  last  year. 

Even  so,  beef  conswnplioo  in  the 
Common  Market  is  only  about  57  pounds 
per  pev«>n.  oonpared  with  weU  over  100 
pound*  in  the  United  Btatea  so  they 
have  a  ieng  way  to  |o.  And,  the  Ccnnnon 
Market  with  190  million  pewle  is  only 
part  of  Western  Europe,  which  has  a 
po^mlation  of  nearly  300  miUion. 

The  ScsMte  may  recall  that  in  196S- 
66,  the  Senate  Ibnall  Business  Commit- 
tee held  ezteiMtve  faeailngs  oziUBe  poten- 
tial for  experttag  Amricsm  bas<  to  Eu- 
rope. .. 

At  that  time,  onr  committee  eetnnatea 
that  a  total  hnport  gap  in  Western  Eu- 
rope approaching  1  mininn  tons  a  year 
would  be  a  reasonable  prediction  for  the 

future.  ,__, , 

We  also  found  that  Burope  waa  hedven 

Komd  with  barriers  to  tradeta  Aaaert- 
can  berf  pioduets.  Sobw  were  ofteial, 
sncft  as  the  varhdWe  impmt  levy;  and 
some  were  very  unofTfrtal.  such  as  un- 
f  amillarity  with  the  eMirnence  of  Amer- 
ican sraiik-f ed  table  maati  However,  the 
June  action  c<  the  Bntigiean  Coflumudftr 
i«i|ieaiB  to  be  a  step  ha  tbe  rtght  dlrea- 
tion  in  redoeins  these  bMriers. 

n  is  wril  known  that  the  sale  of  beef 
animids  accounts  for  nearly  one-fourth 
of  farm  Income  in  this  country  and  has 
alwaya  been  one  of  the  leadlni  comoasd- 
itics  in  my  own  State  of  AlataaiSB.  Thus, 
many  small  farmers  and  llvtatorb  ndscn 
in  the  SonttieaBt  would  ba  in  a  pasMon 
to  benefit  from  ttw  development  (rf  an 
additional  large  market  for  U.a.  beef  on 
the  increasingly  wealthy  European  con- 
tinent. 

Thiaia  eBtteftfllly  true  since  Ameriean 
balmce  of  payments  i»  in  such  sad  shape. 
I  betteve  that  onr  ovevaU  balance  ei  pay- 
ments wm»  to  deflert  hud  year  by  tJiesnm 
of  almost  186  wmon.  which  wjpnnd- 
mates  the  total  deflctts  for  the  iff  years 
before  IB7I.  Dirough  the  first  half  of 
1972,  the  flguxea  for  merrhandKe  trade, 
which  hare  been  »  consistent  money 
eamsr  for  the  United  Statea  atnee  18», 
stood  in  (teOcit  by  a  strftliig  $8.3  MDlon. 
This  market,  therefore,  seems  an  area 
where  American  farmers  could  hdp  their 
country  as  well  as  themselves,  and  I  hope 
that  fsurm,  mcatpanking.  and  other  orgar 
nizations  concerned  will  keep  aheeast  of 
theee  devetopmenta  and  opperktmitiaB. 

X  asfc  unanhnotts  oouKnt  that  an  arti- 
cle pobMshed  fn  the  Btrrepean  Ctnmmi- 
nlty,  August-aeptember  1«T2,  page  7.  be 
printed  In  the  Rkcokd. 

T^ere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bacoa^ 

as  follows:  

■C  BBMOvas  Tmuvw  oh  'Bkmw  Impukcs 
IB  bopw  at  balttag  tbe  ■pirallng  oo«t  « 
meat  to  the  B<wape«a  OvojenaMT,  the  Owa- 


mlaalon  on  June  6  suspended  the_  Oonunwi 
Market's  »  per  cent  laitff  oa  beef  taapvts. 

•nwCMnniQO  MMlBrt  Bss  iMd  tartOito 
umtect  dMoMtie  suppBan  of  msat,  wnw»- 
as  tue  tftUtwl  Btates  IkaMs  tmpocts  by  qpee- 
tttattre  restriettoas.  In  a  ato^  ■ettee  ac 
jm»  M,  Fiertawit  Rtebatd  M.  ITIxbo  ordsren 
c^otM  leuiPTed  cm  meet  laaports  Into  tli» 
United  States".  ^    _, 

More  tlMB  10  psr  cent  of  ComnwuUty  osw 
needs  hare  been  laportsd  m  reewit  jmn. 
Aeoutdlag  to  tt»  Ooifimfitnnt  o«Kiia>«lM». 
Connnxnlty  damand  for  bes«  win  onump 
Cimiiuuulty  rapply  by  0WJM9  tons  this  y««f . 
an  tBcrwww of  »♦  P«r  cent  orer  irro-Tl.  l^Brtd 
market  siqipBes  may  not  AH  tMa  g^^,  the 
CtimiBUBtgH  aaM.  Bor  eaauiple.  TIssKiiii  Bo- 
Topo,  an  exputtw  until  198»,  has  now  become 
an  imperteK  of  fiuesu  beef. 

Da^lte  prtee  InereMee.  eoinumptlop  at 
beef  ta  tite  OommoHlty  haa  been  steadtty 
rttbig.  Ta  IteS-ST  Onrniniitty  ouiiauiiiara 
w«re  eattng  tea  evarag*  of  1»3»  pcwndt  c< 
b«ef  a  year.  By  It0t  70,  conamnpttoo  nad 
rtaen  to  8«.7»  po«ni«r.  

iBcreaaed  oamsmtlMma  tram  abroad  In  TBC 
p— ■>■*■  foBowUig,  ttie  suapanalaB  of  <X>m- 
muuity  tartar  aw  beef  Imports,  doaa  not 
atam  WMwa'a  f ^aail  GUboMs  bsef  cattla. 
larWa  wlH  bo  iiiappllait  If  tha  BC7  avecaga 
falls  betow  II*  par  oant  at  tba  rawwiiiiidad 
gtd*  price,  or  tf  prtoaa  to  any  gountry  **h 
below  109  per  oant  at  tbe  gakla  prloe. 


THE    COMMtrniST    BIASSACBB    AT 
BmBDINH 

Mr.  BUCKIfT.  Ifr.  Preetdetrtv  last 
Monday's  Waarixlngton  Btezdng  Star  and 
Ttie  News  oontained  a  tbsely  rwntnrtfr 
of  the  natoie  of  the  SOrth  VleCDaaocae 
enemy.  I  say  thntly  bMauae  the  teporte 
of  the  imspeakaiol*  atroettiea  imiiiiWng 
live  burial— -eeamlttcd  biy  fhe  CoMian- 
nMs  eesaea(t«^  time  whmttMiw  are  tSMse 
w«K>  aeeff  at  the  idea  that  a  Communtst 
vfctoryin  Vfetnsm  would  lead  to  a  blood- 
bath. 

Tint  nvrtT**^*^^'  well-planned  and  de- 
Ubcrate  CaoHauniat  slawc*^—  oi  Sewth 
VietnMBBM.  iBbe«  oniy  crime  wns  to 
work  for  the  Sonlh  VMaaaMee  Oofem- 
raent.  isevMence  Oiat  eaomol  brlgBoretf. 
This  kind  of  atrocity  has  been  an  ac- 
knowledged pari  of  theCoaununist  cam- 
paign to  dea^nate  the  aouih  ernr  sisice 
this  war  began.  The  maasacre  at  Binh- 
dlnh  demonstrates  beyond  any  doubt 
that  such  a  pofi^  lasUU  in  effttet. 

Ur.  PtesMent,  how  can  anyene  con- 
tinue to  ollng  to  the  bdfef  that  tbe  Oara- 
nnniflto  wfll  show  meroy  to  thebr  eoa- 
qnered  enemlee  to  the  face  of  soeli  vwi- 
denee.  m  •^t^tofmin  Provinee  we  have  an 
iMiiigMtrni  nl  and  berrlbie  vot%mA  of 
tfatms  to  oenw  if  South  ^nelnam  Is  Ofer- 

run  by  the  Communists. 

I  ask  unaadmaas  eonsent  that  tbe  ed- 
itorial entitled  "Masnere  at 
be  printed  in  the  RxooiD. 

There  bctng  no  oh)«ettan,  the  ( 
WW  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the : 
wfoiiewe: 

ICaaaAcaa  ih  BwiuinrR 
It  Is  a  fcrraotly  btid  artlela  at  llbarxl  faith 
tftat  tf  tba  tiaited  BtaSaa  wlB  Joat  g<*  o«t  ctf 
■A  win  ka  awaataaaa  anA  I^fM* 
tue  Vi« 


WlM> 

•xeeuUaA  of  thrmaf~*"-  at  VI 

IDght  of  tena  ot  fTwwwanrta  nuea  wbaa  tbe 
ooramunists  tod:  orar  to.  the  Kortb  m  1W<. 
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Thmj  tgnoi*  Cbe  m»as  gnkves  coataLiilng  tbe 
bodiM  or  mora  tbmn  a.aoo  South  VletiuuncM 
olvUUuu  muntarad  At  Hue  during  tbe  1S6B 
Tat  oBmtMtm.  So  tb«y  abotild  have  no  dlf- 
floulty  wtuUBoarar  In  glOMlng  ovar  the  lea* 
numaroua  i'iw'm'^<—  of  tha  more  c»touUtad 
reign  of  tarror  which  haa  taken  place  at 
Blnbdlnh  province  on  the  central  ooaat  of 
South  Vietnam  the  paat  three  months. 

ntwhHinh  fall  qiUoUjr  to  tha  North  Viet- 
namaaa  In  early  AprU  and  It  was  not  untU 
July  that  aalgon'8  forcaa  launched  a  oerloxu 
effort  to  retake  It.  So  the  Communlata  had 
plenty  of  time.  There  was  no  need  to  hurry, 
aa  there  was  in  Hue  In  1968,  when  American 
f^ni^  South  Vletnamaae  forces  counterattacked 
within  daya  of  tha  city's  fall. 

Aoaaadlng  to  IntaUlgence  reporta  and  on- 
the-^pot  mtarvlewa  with  survivors,  the  Com- 
munlata were  extramaly  methodical.  They 
rouadad  up  hamlet  and  village  chiefs,  pad- 
flofttion  workers,  polloeman,  mUltlamen. 
teaehacB,  doctors,  nuiaaa,  clerical  workers. 
lltaraUy  anyone  who  had  had  any  connection 
with  tha  H^'jww  government.  "People's 
oourta"  executed  sevenU  hundred  (perhaps 
aa  many  aa  500)  and  shipped  an  eatlmated 
0,000  others  off  to  "people's  prisons"  In  re- 
mote ansa  at  the  Communlat-beid  Anlao 
valley.  BCOct  of  thoae  killed  ^parenUy  were 
exeeutad  by  rifle  fire  but  others  were  burled 
alive,  btfieadad  or  backed  to  pieces. 

None  at  this  represents  any  new  departure 
in  taotloa  on  Hanoi's  part.  Aside  from  the 
general  iiisaMiiina  in  the  North  In  19S4  and 
in  the  South  during  the  1808  Tet  offensive, 
the  murder  and  kldnm>lng  of  South  Vlet- 
iisiiifa  "ai«t»i»  hjM  baen  part  and  paroel  of 
Communist  "llbanttion"  since  the  war  began. 
In  tha  past  four  and  a  half  years,  nearly 
30,000  SoutH  Vietnamese  civilians  and  of- 
ficials hare  been  axseuted  by  the  Worth  Viet- 
namese Communists  and  the  Viet  Ckmg. 

Thai*  h»vs.  at  course,  been  atrooltlea  on 
the  Allied  side.  But  anyone  who  is  still  pre- 
pared to  'WT)^"*^"'  that  a  Communist  take- 
over  In  South  Vietnam  would  not  lead  to  a 
bloodbath  of  nuklor  dimensions  Is  simply  ig- 
noring the  svldence  at  hand.  A  politician  like 
Senator  McOovem,  who  advocates  a  quick 
and  unllatsnJ  American  withdrawal  from 
Southeast  Asia,  nsed  look  no  farther  than 
the  shallow  graves  of  Blnbdlnh  province  to 
see  where  the  p<dlclee  he  advocataa  would 
lead  thoae  who  have  placed  their  trust  In  the 
United  States. 


BETTER  TRANSPORTATION  FOR 
THE  AOED 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
the  attentioD  of  the  Senate  to  a  most 
pn>v«x»tlve  article  mtbllshed  In  the 
summer  edition  of  the  periodical  City. 
The  article,  by  the  institute  of  Public 
AdmlniBtratlon's  transportation  expert 
Sumnar  Myers,  is  entitled  "Turning 
Transit  Subsidies  into  'Compensatory 
Transportation'." 

AMt«yi  from  discussing  the  need  for 
urbttn  toansportatlon  reform  in  a  most 
knowledgeable  way,  Sunmer  Myers 
•o^^mm  aome  excellent  suggestions  as  to 
how  pubUo  transit  could  be  made  more 
availaMe  and  more  convenient  for  the 
aged  and  the  infirm.  He  suggests  that 
subsidies  for  public  transportation  be 
weighted  ao  aa  to  make  it  more  attrac- 
tive for  tntD«;>ortati<m  companies  to 
provlds  better  service  for  the  aged.  He 
susteeti,  for  example,  that  bus  otun- 
panles  use  tolBBDe  that  would  give  them 
extra  subaldifls  for  dderly  riders.  A 
special  token  used  by  the  aged  would 
quattfy  the  company  for  extra  pay- 
ments. TUB  would  result  in  a  move  by 


those  companies  interested  in  higher 
revenues  to  attract  more  elderly  riders. 
Schedules  and  routes  that  appealed  to 
the  dderly  would  receive  more  attrition 
from  transportation  companies.  These 
and  similar  ideas  point  in  the  direction 
In  which  transportation  reform  .should 
move. 

I  call  this  excellent  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  those  legislators  who  are  con- 
cerned with  the  provision  of  better 
transportation  to  those  who  must  rely 
on  means  other  than  the  private  auto- 
mobile. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Tt'rnino  Tbansit  SrfBsiDies  Into  "Com- 

PEMSATOBT    TSANSPOETATIGN" 

Several  years  ago  an  MIT  professor  ob- 
served that  "...  transit  subsidies  are  needed 
to  enhance  the  mobUlty  o*  the  poor  and 
the  physically  handicapped  whose  relative 
mobility  has  been  steacUly  decreasing."  At 
the  time,  his  recommendation  was  academic: 
The  Nixon  Administration  was  in  no  mood 
to  subsidize  transit,  much  less  on  behalf 
of  the  disadvantaged. 

But  tlmee  have  changed.  The  profeeaor, 
Alan  Altschuler,  Is  no  longer  an  academic;  he 
is  secretary  of  transportation  and  construc- 
tion for  the  state  of  Maasachusetts.  And 
federal  subsidy  is  no  longer  an  academic  is- 
sue; it  is  a  virtual  certainty.  A  well  organiaed 
and  highly  effective  coalition  of  transit,  dty, 
and  suburban  forces  seems  likely  to  p\ish  an 
operating  subsidy  program  throxjgh  Oongrees 
this  year.  Led  by  Fred  Burke,  whom  the 
National  Journal  has  called  "the  heart,  soul, 
and  brain  of  the  urban  transportatlMi  lob- 
by," the  coalition  has  split  the  administra- 
tion's oppoeltlon  and  all  but  convlnoed  Con- 
gress that  help  is  desperately  needed.  Even 
Virginia's  conservative  Joel  Broyhlll  allows 
that  "Subsidy  has  always  been  obnoxious  to 
me,  but  in  the  case  of  local  transit  there  ain't 
no  other  way. 

Broyhlll  is  right:  Without  subsidy,  local 
transit  Is  likely  to  shrivel  In  moet  cities,  dis- 
appear in  others.  Surely  transit  has  to  be 
kept  alive  and  healthy,  but  it's  time  to  ask. 
For  what  purpose?  The  answer  depends  on 
one's  sense  of  priorities.  I  believe  that  transit 
must  do  more  than  Just  keep  automobiles 
off  the  streets.  Iliat  is  unquestionably  im- 
portant, but  a  more  important  misslcm  for 
transit,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  provide  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  mobility  for  people  who 
can't  use  automobiles.  That  Is,  transit  miist 
be  kept  alive  and  healthy  to  provide  an  es- 
sential social  service.  And  this  simply  can- 
not be  done  without  some  form  of  subsidy. 
Subsidy  as  such  is  hardly  the  quae  *(» 
anymore.  The  real  question  is.  How  shaU  the 
subsidies  be  given?  Given  properly,  they 
could  be  the  lever  for  radically  overtiaullng 
the  naticm's  transit  systems,  first,  to  better 
serve  those  tor  whom  public  transportation 
is  an  essential  service — the  poor,  the  old. 
and  the  phyaioally  handicapped — then,  to 
serve  everybody. 

The  transit  opmrators  of  this  covintry — 
putdlc  and  private — unquestionably  need 
some  kind  of  subsidy  if  they  are  to  provide 
essential  transportation  services.  The  people 
who  need  these  services  simply  can't  afford 
to  pay  what  it  costs  to  provide  them.  And 
so,  of  course,  the  services  are  barely  provided. 
I  suggest  that  we  abandon  our  niggardly 
approach  to  this  twin  problem.  Instead  of 
giving  transit  operators  barely  enough  sub- 
sidy to  keep  thera  going,  let's  pay  them  a 
premium  for  carrying  the  particular  groups 
that  need  service.  That  is,  lets  provide  the 
transit  operators  with  a  kind  of  subsidy  that 


has  a  b\Ult-ln  Incentive  to  Improve  trans- 
portation for  the  people  who  cant  use  auto- 
mobUes. 

For  example,  suppoas  the  aged  and  tha 
physlcaUy  bandleappsd  wsra  parorMsd  with 
tokens  worth  double  or  triple  ths  usual  fats 
to  the  transit  company.  You  can  be  sure  tba 
transit  company  would  "tyy  harder"  to  earn 
those  extra-value  tokens.  To  begin  vrtth.  It 
would  try  to  provide  frequent  and  courteous 
service  in  the  off-peak  hoxirs  when  the  pre- 
mium rldnrs  need  service  most.  If  the  tokens 
were  wcn'th  enough  money,  the  transit  oom- 
pauy  might  even  try  some  innovative  serv- 
ices— perhi4>s  a  door-to-door  service,  which 
ts  what  the  disadvantaged  reaay  need. 

The  basic  principle  I  am  advancing  is 
simple.  Create  a  lucrative  new  market  for 
transit  by  transfcnrmlng  ths  dtsadrantaged 
into  "premium  psassngera."  TtaosH  will  then 
have  to  earn  its  subsidy  by  Improving  semes 
for  those  who  need  it  most.  As  service  is  im- 
proved, others  wlU  use  it  too. 

I've  used  extra-value  tokens  in  my  example 
to  illustrate  the  Importanos  at  creating  a 
new  market  for  transit  oompaniss.  Tokeos. 
however,  do  have  certain  drawbacks.  Some 
are  administrative:  How  shoold  tb»  tokens 
be  given  out?  But  ths  most  Important  dnsr- 
back  may  be  p^ohotogical.  Vor  sxam^,  tbs 
aged  and  the  handic^psd  might  bs  willing 
to  accept  tokens  that  would  Identify  them 
as  premium  passengers.  But  If  the  poor  were 
to  get  such  tokens  to  identify  them,  Vm 
afraid  everybody  would  find  the  token  system 
distasteful.  Many  people  want  to  av(rfd  ths 
"stigma"  of  welfare  If  they  can.  In  aoow 
model  cities  programs,  for  Mcunpl;  It  was 
not  unusual  for  the  aged  to  refuss  to  ride 
free  buses  because  "free"  impUsd  "welfars." 
The  welfare  stigma  could  be  oomplstsly 
avoided  and  much  the  asms  groups  bMpad 
by  paying  the  transit  company  a  premium 
for  each  pattenger  riiing  at  off-peak  timtt. 
Pot  each  such  passenger,  the  govermaant 
would  pay  the  operator  a  aait  figure,  say  30 
cents.  A  direct  premium  paymsnt  for  all 
off-peak  riders  would  bs  slmpis  to  admin- 
ister. Most  Important,  It  would  fit  in  with 
the  travel  patterns  of  the  disadvantaged 
who  very  often  are  without  Jobs  or  work 
sporadlcaUy.  Tlioae  without  Jobs  genenOly 
prefer  not  to  trav^  during  mAi  hewn. 
When  they  travel  at  aU  they  prefer  to  travel 
during  middays,  eventngs.  and  weekends. 
Right  now  they  travel  lees  than  they  would 
If  fares  were  lower  and  service  batter.  Tltetr 
mobility  is  severely  limited,  even  at  rush 
ho\u^,  because  public  transportation  serv- 
ice is  barely  adequate  except  on  routes  lead- 
ing to  the  center  of  town.  At  other  times 
the  situation  is  worse.  Public  transit  Just 
doesn't  go  near  where  most  people  want  to 
go.  To  make  matters  stlU  worse,  ths  dis- 
advantaged can  ill  afford  to  pay  evcr-hlgbsr 
fares.  The  combination  of  irrelevant  serv- 
ice and  exorbitant  fares  discourages  rider- 
ship  and,  without  accees  to  automobUes, 
virtually    Immoblllzea   the   disadvantaged. 

The  existence  of  a  large  unmet  need  for 
public  tranapcntation  at  a  low  price  has 
been  demonstrated  in  Atlanta.  When  that 
city  cut  its  transit  fares  from  40  to  15  cents, 
ridershlp  went  up  across  the  board.  Peak 
(cxxnmuter)  ridershlp  went  up  be  only  10 
percent,  but  midday  and  weekend  rider- 
ship  rose  by  33  and  40  percent,  reepectively. 
Low  fares,  however,  mean  high  deficits. 
Atlanta's  bus  E3rstem  used  to  break  even. 
Now  it  loses  9600.000  per  month,  though 
many  more  paaasngers  are  carried.  Obviously, 
no  transit  company  wUl  understake  such  s 
program  on  Its  own  no  matter  how  socially 
desirable  It  is  to  increase  ridershlp..  Con- 
clusion: A  reduced  fare  program  of  this 
type  is  only  possible  with  a  large  public 
subsidy. 

Atlanta's  subsidy  needn't  be  so  large  if 
rush  hour  fares  were  kept  at  40  cents  for 
everybody  except  perhaps  the  ixx)r.  As  a  prac- 
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tteal  matter,  a  10-perosnt  rldsnblp  Incrsass 
at  ths  psa^  Is  rslattvtiy  Insignificant.  lU 
eosot  on  tbs  rsgKm's  total  automobOs  rtdsr- 
iHto  u  virtually  impsrcsptlbls.  Its  effsct  tm. 
tbs  dsfieit,  bowsvsr.  Is  substantial.  Ths  ex- 
tra subsidy  nsedsd  to  maks  up  VhaA  part  of 
tbs  dsfiett  necessarily  diverts  monsy  that 
oootd  be  used  to  hslp  tbs  psople  who  rids  at 
jtrpatlr  ttmss.  At  tbaas  tUnss,  rtdsrahlp  will 
go  up  sharply  as  fares  coma  down  bseatise 
aost  off-psak  rtdws  will  respond  to  a  finan- 
cial induoemsnt  to  rids. 

Ridershlp  would  go  up  still  more  during 
off.pMk  ttmss  If  services  were  rsdleally  Im- 
pn>v«d.  That's  whsrs  a  premium  passenger 
cystsm  could  offer  a  powerful  incentive  for 
cbangs.  Por  ezampls,  offering  transit  com- 
panies aoiBswbat  more  than  $1  for  each  pre- 
mioa  paassnger  canrlsd  would  probably  gen- 
«rats  a  strong  market  for  door-to-door  bus 
gyitens— even  In  ralatlvsly  low-density  sub- 
utM.  Rssearcb  tndleatss  tliat  door-to-door 
transit  service  would  cost  somewhat  less 
tban  $1  per  rids.  While  door-to-door  systems 
ali^t  corns  Into  being  in  reqmnae  to  ths 
iMrative  asw  premium  passenger  market, 
oaos  opsrattBg  tbey  would  bs  available  to 
tvatytoody.  Tills,  in  turn,  would  free  every- 
bixly,  poor  and  nonpoor  alike,  from  being 
oeaapistsly  dspsadsnt  on  ths  automobile. 

It  should  bs  emphasised  that  ths  problem 
at  dsvtioplng  door-to-door  transit  systems  Is 
largsly  a  proMsm  of  developing  markets  for 
tham.  His  tsohnology  is  practlcaUy  in  hand. 
Bat  svsa  If  It  were  not,  as  techn^oglst  John 
Rabal  ones  said,  "If  you  want  rockets  to  the 
moon,  maks  a  market  for  rockets  to  the  moon 
sad  yon  will  get  rockets  to  the  moon."  So  it 
Is  with  transit  systsms.  If  the  poor,  the  aged, 
sad  ths  jAtysicaUy  handicapped  could  be 
trsBSfcrmsd  into  a  hl^-paylng  market  for 
door*to-door  systsms,  it  is  almost  a  cer- 
tainty tliat  companies  would  develop  door- 
te>door  systems  to  serve  them. 

TIndsr  currsnt  polley  (such  as  It  Is)  transit 
eoBvanlss  are  asksd  to  "do  good"  by  offer- 
ing discount  fsres  to  certain  groups,  prln- 
fllpaUy  tbs  aged.  In  Washington.  D.C.,  for 
anaipls,  thoss  over  OS  can  rids  during  Vb» 
cff  |»sak  hours  and  Stmdays  for  36  cents 
ntbsr  than  ths  full  fare  of  40  esnts.  On  an 
avnags  day,  soms  8,000  to  OX)00  oldstsrs  take 
adraatags  of  thses  dlseooat  fares.  Thsre  Is 
mo  public  subsidy  to  maks  up  tbs  dlffsrenoe 
sad  nobody  seems  to  know  trtisther  O.C. 
Itaasit  Is  gaining  or  losing  by  this  policy. 
What  Is  clsar,  iMwever,  is  tbat  ths  unsubsl- 
dlsed  discount  fsrs  arrangemsnt  offers  DX:. 
Itaaslt  no  incentive  whatsoever  to  Improve 
(srvlces  for  its  aged  passengers — or  for  any- 
body else.  At  the  same  time,  D.C.  Transit  la 
eqwrisncbsg  a  deficit  of  $4  to  $5  million  per 
year. 

D.C.  Transit  might  "earn"  a  subsidy  big 
enough  to  cover  its  deficit  If  thoee  over  66 
wire  to  bsooms  premium  passengers.  If  each 
of  the  discount  passengers  paid  his  fare 
with  a  token  worth  91.50  to  the  tram*it 
company,  the  company  would  net  amvoxl- 
mately  M  million  more  than  it  does  today. 
While  91.50  may  seem  like  a  high  premtinn, 
rsmember  that  somehow  the  money  it  adds 
vp  to  has  to  bs  given  to  the  company  one 
way  or  another  If  It  is  to  avoid  bankruptcy. 
Ths  policy  question  ts  how  to  give  the 
money  to  Bpvx  dselred  change.  The  com- 
pany would  avoid  bankruptcy  and  easily 
wipe  out  the  rest  of  its  deficit  by  doubling 
ridershlp  a-mnng  the  elderly.  Doubling  ths 
ridershlp  of  elderly  passengers  would  surely 
require  soms  extensive  service  improve- 
ments which,  of  course,  would  cost  addi- 
tional money.  But  a  profit-minded  transit 
company  should  be  more  than  willing  to 
invest  this  ntoney  if  the  net  effect  is  to 
bring  It  out  of  the  red — and  Into  the  black. 
In  any  event,  a  good  potential  market  of 
premium  passengers  seems  to  exist  in  the 
Washington  SM8A.  Uving  there  are  170.000 
persons  over  66,  few  ctf  whom  now  ride  D.C. 
Transit.    To   this    potential   market    might 
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also  be  addsd   1S0,OOO  handlcM>ped  adults 
who  ai«  not  inatttutloDaUasd. 

Altematlvaly,  If  IXO.  Tiaoslt  reoslvsd  an 
extra  ao  cents  for  svsry  off-peak  pasesnger 
It  now  carrlss.  mors  than  half  its  dsOdt 
would  bs  mst.  Again,  tbs  transit  company 
migbt  erass  its  whole  ds&olt  by  doubUng  its 
dsily  off-psak  rlderah^.  And  again,  this 
would  rsqnlre  some  Investmsnts  in  ssrvlcs 
Improvsmsnt — which  is  preclssly  what  ws 
want  to  get. 

The  numbers  I've  used  are,  of  courss,  U- 
lustrative.  It  would  take  a  bit  of  systsmatle 
experlmsntatlon  to  set  ths  premium  at  tbs 
right  price.  Ths  natural  tendency  wlU  bs 
to  est  It  too  tight — a  ssrlous  mistsks.  I 
would  urgs — at  least  for  starters — tbat  ths 
prsmium  bs  set  on  ths  gsnsrous  slds.  We 
should  take  full  advantage  of  ths  profit 
motive  to  help  transit  aavs  Itsslf .  Tbs  tran- 
sit ooo^Mny  should  bs  abls  to  more  than 
Just  cover  its  costs  of  providing  service  for 
the  dlsadvantagsd:  it  ougbt  to  bs  abls  to 
earn  enough  monsy  ssrvlng  thsss  prsmium 
passengers  so  tbat  it  oould  afford  to  improve 
transit  for  all  passsngsn  including  psak 
passsngsrs.  Orantsd,  this  prlnelpls  of  gen- 
erosity wUl  be  a  difficult  one  to  lD^>lsmsnt, 
espsclaUy  beeauss  it  calls  for  larger  sub- 
sldlss  than  are  needed  just  to  covsr  traaalt 
dsfldts. 

The  total  antount  of  transit  subsidy  nssdsd 
Is  fairly  substantial.  According  to  tbs  Ameri- 
can Transit  Association,  ths  total  annual  ds- 
flclt  for  aU  transit  oompaniss  Is  on  tbs  ordsr 
of  9400  million  psr  ysar.  Big  as  it  U.  howsver. 
If  tbs  whoU  transit  deficit  ware  to  bs  «i»»»"»«»i 
through  a  gas  tax.  It  w<ould  hanUy  bs  ttit.  It 
would  add  a  tiUrd  ot  a  cent  to  tbs  cost  of 
each  gallon.  To  bs  gsnsrous  enough  to  Im- 
provs  ths  lot  of  commutsra  with  fares  "qtsnt" 
by  premium  passengers  would  probably  dou- 
ble ths  total  subsidy  required.  Xven  so,  this 
would  only  amount  to  two-thlids  ot  a  cent 
per  gallon  of  gas.  Such  an  amount  oould 
radically  change  public  traniqwrtatloo— first 
on  bshalf  of  thoss  who  ars  dspsadsnt  on  It, 
but  also  on  bshalf  of  those  who  mlgbt  prefer 
to  use  transit  Instsad  of  thslr  automobUas. 

SubsUltalng  transit  from  a  tax  on  gasnllns 
Is  hardly  a  lulqus  idea.  But  I  think  that  ths 
real  argument  for  doing  so  is  different  from 
that  usuaUy  put  forward.  Ths  usual  scgu- 
msnt  is  that  Improving  transit  dscrsasss  oon- 
gsstUxi  and  thsrsl^  offsets  ths  need  for  more 
hi^ways.  Oiu-lously,  tbs  only  psoids  who 
seem  to  take  this  argumsnt  ssrlously  nowa- 
days bslong  to  tiis  hlghwi^  lobby.  In  fsct, 
highway  lobbylsu  believe  it  so  strongly  that 
they  fight  transit  subsidies  tooth  and  nail. 
If  a  different  kind  of  argumrsnt  w«re  pre- 
sented—one that  Is  not  based  on  dscrsaslng 
ths  "nsed"  for  highways — ths  highway  lobby 
would  have  less  reason  to  fight  against  ths 
tise  of  gas-tax  mousy  for  transit  subsidlss.  In 
any  event.  I  would  suggest  that  ths  thrust  of 
the  subsidy  argumsnt  bs  for  compeiuatory 
trantportatioti. 

Whether  transit  offers  the  need  for  high- 
ways or  not,  the  argumsnt  for  coo^Mnsa- 
tory  transportation  Is  valid,  on  its  own  tsrms. 
TYansit  dependents  are  dspendsnt  t>ecau8s 
they  cannot  drive  automobUss.  Public  tran- 
sit Is  ths  only  way  thsy  can  get  about  on 
their  own.  This  would  not  havs  besn  too 
serious  a  matter,  say,  30  or  40  years  ago,  be- 
fcMre  so  many  people  bad  access  to  automo- 
bUss. In  thoss  days,  taanstt  provided  vtrtually 
ubiquitous  and  frequent  service  at  all  times — 
peak,  off-peak,  and  wseksnds.  As  automobUsa 
became  more  and  mors  poptUar,  transit  pat- 
ixyoAge,  of  course,  feU  off.  Ridershlp  fell  oil 
much  lees  dxirlng  the  peak,  howsvsr.  (Buses 
and  trains  hWMllng  downtown  are  stlU 
crowded  because  parking  space  there  Is  scarce 
and  expensive.)  At  ths  same  time,  transit 
lost  most  of  Its  riders  during  ths  rest  of  the 
day  and  on  the  weekends.  That's  whan  psople 
travel  for  social,  recreation,  shopping,  and 
medical  reasons.  Since  nothing  could  beat 
the    automobile's    doc«'-to-door    service    for 


thsss  Uads  of  tr^,  people  used  anteaooMtos, 
and  transit  rldsnlilp  dvoppsd '  iiii  f  ^lyiHiTWrty 
Wfasn  and  wttsie  ttaottt  ildsistilp  twi  off, 

do:  cot  back  on  ssrrtoe  in  TSspaBae  to  failing 
dsmand.  Tikis  did  noe  hurt  tteoes  wbe  oould 
of  eoonw.  b«t  It  practleaUy 
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dspsndSBt  OB  tiafDslt. 

The  autoiDobtts  rtsiagsil  tnaalt  la  stiU 
saotliar,  mors  psrvsslv*  way:  It  lasiis  tran- 
stt^i  peak  isiiliiii  mors  and  mose  ineMvant. 
Transit  can  bsst  ssrvs  dewBtowas  wHsis  trip 
ends  sre  reasonaMy  oaneentiated.  But  tbs 
automobils  a|a«ad  out  tbs  el*f  in  saali  a 
way  as  to  maks  It  vtrtually  ImposslMs  to 
get  from  horns  to  work  or  anyplaes  eiss  ex- 
cept by  automobils.  Transit  oontlnuss  to 
service  the  downtown  areas,  bwt  only  a  small 
fraction  ot  travsl  rtsiaanrt  Is  to  ths  down- 
town. This  mssns  tbat  {Mopls  wko  have 
no  aocsss  to  automobUss  oan  9»  downtown 
at  ths  peak,  but  as  a  praetloal  matter  they 
can  barsly  go  at  any  othsr  time  tmeawss 
servioe  Is  so  poor.  Nsr  oen  tbey  go  snyplaes 
else,  bseauss  ssiitos  Is  uBiissMteiit ,  And 
so  it  u  that  psopis  with  aueoaoMaa  ea)oy 
thslr  moMtlty  at  tbs  sapenss  at  people  who 
do  not  have  suSomehttis.  Surcly,  tlw  lattsr 
group  is  sntltlsd  to  eompsiwetnry  tsaas- 
portatlon. 

Ttisir  nombsrs  ars  mnoh  largsr  than  ons 
would  tiUnk.  Iliey  are,  in  effect,  a  sUent  mi- 
nority, ootaptiMlas  tits  unoMB^atmng  old 
and  pbysioally  handtoapped,  tbrn  yeuag  and 
ths  poor.  In  itTO,  ovsr  M  psresnt  of  tbs 
UJS.  houssbol*  dM  not  own  a 
tbs  poor  and  tbs  eldetty,  oar  < 
even  lower.  B7A  pereeBl  of  all 
with  Inoomss  undsr  ttfOOO  did  not  own  a 
car.  ror  houasholda  hssrtsd  by  parsons  66 
yesrs  of  sge  or  older,  4A,8  peresot  dM  not 
own  a  car.  TDoss  too  young  to  drive  bat 
old  enough  to  tmval  alooe  sre  also  immo- 
blllssd.  Of  ths  youths  between  10  and  It 
years  of  age,  80  perosnt  ars  dspendenk  on 
others,  including  pubUo  transit,  for  tbelr 
mobtUty. 

Ths  physlcaUy  dlastolsd  dsssrvs  ^selal 
mention  beeauss  tb^  Tsprsswrt  a  largs,  un- 
ssrvcd  market  for  good  puMlo  tnta^piBrta- 
tlon.  Uostiy  poor,  tliay  ounentty  number 
shout  6  million  penmis.  Of  thsss,  about  5.7 
million  are  potential  riders  of  puMle  trans- 
portation If  the  system  could  taks  them 
door-to-4loar.  Again,  sti^  a  systsm  would 
probably  come  into  bstng  If  tbs  transit  com- 
pany wars  aMs  to  get  approalmatsly  91  per 
passsnger  trip  as  it  might  through  ths  pre- 
mium passsnger  system. 

In  soms  ways  we  srs  not  too  far  from  tbs 
concept  of  providing  the  subsidy  through 
premium  passengsts.  A  HOuss  bill  under  con- 
sideration proposss  to  credit  ths  transit 
company  for  sa^  iiasswngei  carried,  whstbsr 
peak  or  off-psak.  This  oonospt  should  bs  re- 
fined to  pay  the  transit  oompany  only  for 
passengers  cazrlsd  during  ths  off-peak  hoars. 
nnlsss  It  were  a  very  high  amount,  a  straight 
per-paassnger  subsidy  would  have  littls  if 
any  effect  on  transit  ssrvloe  bseauss  It  would 
not  provlds  ths  iaaeative  to  tmprvn  cff-pssk 
servioe  to  attract  more  riders.  As  Atlanta  has 
dsmtnstiatsd.  the  only  ttau  when  large  num- 
bers of  additional  peopis  can  be  attraotsd  is 
during  ths  off-psak  timss. 

Wont  thsss  psopis — most  of  whom  are 
poor — chsat  on  tbs  premium  jieiaengsi  sys- 
tem? Would  thsy  ssU  their  tokens  to  unau- 
tborlssd  ussrsf  Berhapa.  but  ths  llksty  effect 
of  a  few  Indtvldasl  abusss  is  iistllglbis  com- 
pared with  tha  Uka^  sOset  of  tha  syefsmstto 
abuss  that  would  be  poeslbls  U  the  transit 
companlsc  were  simply  glvm  a  subsidy.  The 
recent  boustag  subiddy  seawilale  base  drtvea 
boms  the  isssen  that  evea  red  tape  eaat  pre- 
vent large-eoale  abuse  U  snbslrttss  gp  tbrcni^ 
producers  btfore  they  get  to  oonsomsrs. 
Moreover,  little  subsidy  actually  gets  to  the 
consumsrs. 
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0<  oouTM  w  cant  te  sura  that  tta«  pattam 
of  abUM  In  HiwT«'«t  voold  wpaat  ItaaU  in 
traatft.  W*  oaa  ba  aura,  boiravar,  that  a 
tnaau  aobaldy  ao*  kayad  to  markat  par- 
fomaaoa  «tU  ao«  raaob  tba  ooztauxoar.  It  wUl 
auialf  aot  iaaptoaa  taoait  aarvioa.  At  tba 
Buna  tUaa,  tlM  pranluia  paaaangar  syatam 
u  ilainpllt*if  by  tlia  markat.  Aaaumlag  the 
promlum  ta  lat  ga&aroualy  aoough,  11  the 
traaalt  ooatpaBy  makaa  monay  on  It,  wa  wUl 
ksiow  tliat  tha  dlMdvantaoed  ar«  fast  balng 
laifd  If  noa,  «a  will  know  that  the  transit 
sjatam  laaUy  iaat  tnaantUl  aftar  all.  In  that 
gtn—  a  pmnlum  paaaangar  system  U  a  "no 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  INDE- 
PENDENCE OF  INDIA 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  Au- 
gast  13.  1M7,  the  people  of  India  became 
Indqwnde&t  of  Qreat  Britain,  m  the  25 
yaan  that  have  followed,  India  has  made 
gxvat  tiitfhniU"g^''»^.  acrlciiltural,  medi- 
cal. y»««  aodal  advances.  India  has  be- 
eoma  a  great  natioD. 

Raetntly,  the  Oavemments  of  the 
united  States  and  the  Republic  of  India 
hare  bad  their  dUferences.  Btit  our  coun- 
tries share  common  goals  and  are  devoted 
to  coFn""«"  prindpleB  of  justice  and  lib- 
erty, luul  I  am  confident  that  the  friend- 
ship that  has  always  marked  the  rela- 
tionship of  our  two  peoples  will  be  re- 
newed and  strengthened  in  the  years 
ahead. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and  the  American  people  to  the  text  of 
President  Nixon's  message  of  congratula- 
OoDS  to  the  Oovemment  and  people  of 
India  on  the  occasion  of  the  2Sth  anni- 
versary of  India's  independence.  It  is 
my  ivofeund  hope  that  this  message  will 
serve  to  eonvey  to  the  Oovemment  of  In- 
dia our  determination  that  American - 
Indian  relations  wiH  soon  reflect  the  mu- 
tual respect  and  friendship  of  the  two 
peoples  and  the  desire  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
that  the  two  governments  may  cooperate 
fully  In  the  interests  of  world  peace  and 
sUbiUty. 

President  Nixon's  message  to  Presi- 
doit  Girl  of  India  reads  as  follows: 

DKAa  Ma.  PaaaiDKirr:  I  am  plaaaed  to  ex- 
tend my  warm  oongratulatlans  and  those  of 
the  government  and  people  ot  the  United 
Btataa  to  India  on  tha  twenty-fifth  anniver- 
sary of  its  Independence. 

Ourtng  Itg  first  twenty-five  years,  the  In- 
dian RepnbUe,  Inspired  by  the  traditions  of 
the  fieadopi  straggle,  has  oTercome  adversity 
and  taken  ita  place  among  the  worid*8  de- 
mocracies. Friends  of  India  everywhere  are 
impreeaed  by  the  progress  it  la  making  in 
fulfilling  Us  "a*!"""'  commitments  to  im- 
prove the  condltlona  of  Its  people. 

On    this    ansptclotia    occaalon.    you    have 
America's  warm  greetings  for  India's  twenty- 
first   titetlkday  and  otir  beat  wishes  for  the 
yean  to  eotne. 
Sincerely, 

RICHARD  HlXON. 

Mr.  President,  on  August  14.  the  New 
York  Times  nubllabad  an  article  written 
by  Rolwrt  TmxniMll.  reflecting  on  India's 
2S  years  ot  Independence.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  excerpts  from  this  ex- 
cellent articte  be  pctntad  in  the  Bicchu). 

There  Mac  bo  ohiactlan.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoeo. 
as  foDows: 


India,  Stxu.  ik  Shadow  ot  PovEaTT. 
Shows  Puds  as  a  Nation  Now  25 
(By  Robert  Trumbull) 
N»w  DiLHi. — Prime  Mlnlatar  Indira  Oandhl 
la  about  to  open  a  subdued  year-long  cele- 
bration of  the  afith  annlveiaary  of  Indian 
Independence  In  a  coimtry  where  much  has 
changed,  yeit  much  remains  the  same,  since 
her  father.  Jswaharlal  Nehru,  hailed  the  new 
nation's    "tryst    with    destiny"    as    Britain 
handed  over  power  in  the  first  minutes  of 
Aug.  16,  1947. 

Physical  Improvements  ha\-©  brightened 
the  face  of  this  ancient  and  long-suffering 
land,  though  B4r.  Nehru's  comment  that  "we 
have  achieved  much"  but  "we  must  achieve 
much  more"  is  as  applicable  today  as  when 
he  made  it  on  the  first  Independence  Day. 

The  shining  Image  of  India  In  the  emerg- 
ing "third  world"  of  former  colonial  coun- 
trJee  haa  dulled  In  the  years  of  shifting  al- 
liances and  the  declining  relevance  of  neu- 
tralism, the  baals  of  IndUn  foreign  policy 
under  Mr.  Nehru,  the  first  Prime  Minister. 

The  internal  political  complexion  of  the 
country  has  also  altered,  with  the  power  no 
longer  In  the  hands  of  the  old  Congress  party 
as  Mr.  Nehru  had  known  It  untu  his  death  in 
1964.  Indians  say  that  Mrs.  Gandhi's  rule  at 
the  head  of  a  reconstructed  party,  younger 
and  more  leftist.  Is  firmer  than  her  father's 
ever  was. 

Mrs.  Oandhl  has  taken  the  economy,  never 
strong.  Into  tincharted  socialist  paths.  With 
wages  low.  prices  up,  productivity  down  and 
unemployment  growing,  the  success  of  the 
socialist  experiment  Is  yet  to  be  established. 
Meanwhile,  uncontrollable  natural  factors 
of  alternating  floods  and  droughts,  and  the 
savage  summer  heat,  are  unchanging  agonies 
m  a  disaster-prone  country  poorly  served  by 
nature. 

Following  a  recurrence  this  sximmer  of  the 
droughts  that  periodically  deprive  struggling 
industry  of  needed  electric  power  and  threat- 
en food  shortageo  where  many  already  are 
hungry.  Mrs.  Gandhi  has  decreed  an  austere 
observance  of  the  26th  Independence  Day  in 
order  to  rebuild  depleted  reserves. 

Such  spectacular  holiday  dlsplaj-s  as  the 
outlining  of  public  buildings  with  electric 
lights  on  the  festive  night  have  been  barred 
and  the  public  haa  been  asked  to  forgo  the 
customary  ostentatious  anniversary  parties. 
In  the  midst  of  India's  modernization, 
some  things  remain  unchanged.  Despite  a 
Jagged  new  skyline  of  monolithic  hlghrlse 
buildings,  the  environs  of  the  capital  retain 
an  ambiance  of  timeless  antiquity  through 
the  spectacular  old  monuments  of  bygone 
eras,  like  the  huge  seventeenth-century  Red 
Port,  once  the  seat  of  Mogul  emperors. 

With  urban  sprawl  pushing  New  Delhi's 
boundaries  ever  outward  to  country  that  was 
semldesert.  the  quiet  of  the  night  In  this 
once-compact  capital  Is  shattered  by  traffic 
sounds  instead  of  the  Jackal's  eerie  wall. 
These  noisy,  skulking  animals  that  once 
scavenged  nightly  In  the  city's  outskirts 
shun  the  new  sub\irbs. 

But  the  twilight  hour,  when  sunset  cuts 
the  heat  like  the  closing  of  an  oven  door,  is 
still  made  vivid  by  flocks  of  screeching  para- 
keets darting  above  the  city  streets  like 
streaks  of  green  flame. 

A  MIXTXTKE  Of  SOUNDS 

Besides  the  screama,  chlrpa  and  cawa  of 
the  numy  kinds  of  birds,  the  cacophony  of 
Indian  cltlaa  includes  the  chattering  at  un- 
tamed rhesus  monkeys  roammg  the  urban 
roofs,  and  the  ululating  tones  of  the  snake 
charmer's  fiute. 

In  the  country  side  around  New  Delhi  a 
motorist  may  have  to  swerve  to  avoid  hitting 
a  wild  peacock  strutting  on  the  highway.  In 
the  raUway  yards  of  eastern  India  elephants 
are  preferred  to  engines  for  shifting  boxcars. 

The  new  mingles  with  the  old. 


Soviet-mada  traoton,  ilrlTea  by  baanM, 
turbaoed  Sikhs,  dodge  aiouad  buUook  oaitt 
and  camels  on  tha  Otmnd  l^Q&k  Boad,  tha 
great  Punjab  artery  daacrtbad  in  BudyiM 
Kipling's  talaa  ot  BntUto  India. 

Chiidran  of  tba  untouehablaa,  Unrast  of 
the  low  In  tlia  stntlflad  Hindu  aoolal  oadtr, 
earn  u  a1  varsity  degieea  altboogb  thatr  tathan 
may  still  live  In  hovels  and  foUow  InharitMl 
menial  occupations  that  mambara  ot  the 
higher  castes  hold  In  oon  tempt. 

In  teeming  cities  Ilka  New  Dalhl.  Caloutta, 
Bombay  and  Madraa,  new  lyrtmant  hcnies 
axe  rising  In  vast  alum-rlaaranee  projaets. 
But  In  most  cities  the  odoroua  oolealaa  of 
tumbledown,  makeablft  huts  also  graw  da- 
^ite  regulations  ag&lnat  tham.  "Ton  oaa 
enforce  regulations  only  so  far."  said  a  mu- 
ulcipal  housing  official  in  Madraa 

A  notable  feature  of  tha  naw  India  la  tba 
air  of  cheery  pride  exhibited  in  flalda  aut 
factories  where  so  many  faoea  once  wars 
hangdog  and  discouraged. 

"You  know,  we  send  taobnlolana  to  other 
oountriea  now, "  said  an  Indian  Irrlgatloa  «k> 
pert  in  Himacbal  Pradsah,  a  nKwntaln  stale 
whose  melting  Himalayan  laowa  water  tbt 
burning  northern  plain. 

"Oarlbl  Hatao" — "Baniah  poverty" — la  the 
slogan  adopted  by  the  naw  Goacreaa  party 
built  by  Mrs.  Gandhi  aftar  aha  had  led  the 
electorate  In  casting  out  tha  old  guard. 

The  socialist  approach  haa  ao  far  produced 
a  Dolxed  pattern  of  Oovenunant  monopoly, 
official  competition  with  private  enterprtMs, 
Government  and  private  partnarahipa  and 
the  purely  private  sector. 

To  Its  existing  monopollee  In  communlea- 
tlona  and  transportation,  the  aovemmtDt 
haa  added  banking.  Insurance  and  coal,  and 
80  per  cent  control  of  the  steel  industry. 

"ActtiaUy,  we  have  natkmallaed  very  little," 
a  cloae  adviser  to  Mra.  Oandhl  sold  In  a  re- 
cent Interview.  "Mostly,  we  have  merMy  tak- 
en over  ailing  busineasea  to  put  them  on  their 
feet." 

In  Ptuijab  and  other  atatea,  where  the 
"green  revolution"  In  grata  productloa  has 
enabled  India  to  halt  costly  Importing  and 
even  to  think  of  exporting  food  soon,  the  anc- 
ceesf ul  farmers  liave  been  dtsoouraged  by  the 
Government's  tnunlnent  ImpcMltUm  ot  a  cit- 
ing of  10  to  12  acres  on  land  holdings. 

"I  may  aa  well  sell  my  tractor  and  more 
to  the  city,"  said  a  Punjab  fanner  who  had 
arrived  as  a  destitute  refngeo  from  Paklctan 
26  years  ago  and  now  owns  9e  prodacttve 
acres  and  employs  aereral  famiUea. 

"But  think  of  the  millKma  of  landless  cul- 
tivators who  will  become  owners  when  the 
exoeae  acreage  la  redistributed,"  a  state  cC- 
clal  Insisted,  when  told  of  the  Punjab  fann- 
er's despair. 

A  proposal  to  limit  urban  property  hold- 
ings Is  expected  to  be  put  before  the  parlia- 
ment, where  Mra.  Oandhl  commands  an  orcf- 
whelmlng  majority,  aa  soon  aa  a  New  Con- 
grees  party  committee  haa  worked  out  the  de- 
tails. 

The  plan  upset  a  New  Delhi  widow  who 
has  Just  built  a  four-bedroom  house,  modem 
in  all  reapects,  that  she  can  rent  to  an  em- 
bassy family  for  the  equivalent  of  HOO  a 
month. 

"After  expenaes  and  tazea  111  have  nothing 
left,"  said  the  widow,  who  lives  In  a  smaU 
apartment,  "and  I  don't  even  know  If  I  will 
be  allowed  to  leave  the  property  to  my  chil- 
dren." 

Concern  for  the  myriad  underfed,  Joblsfi 
poor  has  enabled  Mra.  Oandhl  to  renege  with- 
out a  qualm  on  pledges  by  her  father's  Gov- 
ernment, such  aa  the  payment  ot  privy  purses 
— In  effect,  penslona — ^to  the  farmer  princely 
rulera  In  retxim  for  ceding  tholr  atates  to  the 
Indian  union.  Her  aotkm  In  stopping  the 
payments  bothered  tba  oonsolenoes  of  many 
Indiana. 
Mrs.  Oandhl'a  tendency  to  act  on  slgnlf- 


.,«-»  matters  without  oonaultlng  Parliament 
^X^SaM^"*^  by  Indlwia  who  feel  that 
"J^gSZTtbe  ionm  ot  damocraey  can  engon- 
S^D^emp*  for  the  aubstanoe. 

A^eeasaodate  ol  Mrs.  Oandhl  recently 
H-iirtbed  her  ideology  aa  "centrlat.  or  left  of 
?!^-^At  tha  same  time  she  keepe  the 
2S^  of  the  extreme  left,  including  a  new 
S^oorpe  that  haa  evolved  from  the  wreck- 
2?"  thTNaiaUtea,  a  Maoist  organlaation 
St  had  advocated  violent  revolution. 

Mrs  Oandhl'a  luster  at  home  haa  been  en- 
w,^BBd  by  Indla'a  victory  ovts  Pakistan  in 
nr^  lit  December,  which  resulted  In  the 
SJitlon  of  Bangladeah  In  what  was  formerly 
—.t  Pakistan.  ^     . 

^Kept  for  Hindu  dlehards,  the  country  haa 
-«j»t,id  the  accords  worked  out  by  Mrs. 
S«dhl  Mid  Preaident  Zullfikar  All  Bhutto. 
«tf  Pakistan  in  SlmU  last  month,  beginning 
M^tort  to  end  26  years  of  lU-wlU  and  four 
«Bfa  between  the  two  countries. 

WhUe  relations  with  Pakistan  are  hnprov- 
IBC  at  laat  the  suspicions  of  small  statee  for 
i^t  neighbors  haa  lessened  India's  popu- 
^y  in  Nepal,  Bhutan,  Bangladeah  and  Slk- 
Wm,  the  latter  an  Indian  protectorate. 

Nearby  Ceylon  haa  dtapleased  New  Delhi  by 
nioTing  oloaer  to  China.  The  border  dispute 
■ItblEteking,  which  resulted  in  an  Indian 
llUtary  defeat  in  19*2,  stUl  poisons  rela- 
xsam  between  the  two  Asian  giants,  once  the 
■aiutsnt  of  friends. 

mdia'B  confidence  of  her  role  as  a  leader 
aaong  the  n«rtraUst  statee  waa  ahaken 
n  many  of  theaa  countrtee  decided  not  to 
» sidea  m  the  conflict  between  New  Delhi 
aaa  Peking,  and  declined  to  support  India 
ts  United  Nations  debatee  on  the  Bangladesh 


tlMtn  es  tmuon 


Boept  for  the  tiny  Himalayan  kingdom  .of 
Bhutan,  which  la  cammitted  by  treaty  to  be 
•fnided"  by  India  in  foreign  affairs,  only  tha 
aoTiet  Union  and  her  sateUltes  supported 
Mnr  Delhi's   opposition   to   a    oeaae-flre   in 

Bang^"'— *'  .. 

India's  statua  aa  a  nonaligned  nation  haa 
iHan  impugned  sinee  New  Delhi  and  Moacow 
Ugned  a  treaty  laat  ye«  that  has  military 
orartonea.  Indian  spokesmen,  however.  Insist 
that  no  Soviet  miUtary  aid  haa  been  ac- 
cepted. 

The  increasing  commitment  to  the  Soviet 
Unicn,  indla'a  oonaiatent  supporter  in  inter- 
iMttonal  dtoputea.  and  the  alienation  from 
the  United  SUtea  alnce  President  Nixon's 
nported  "tut"  toward  Pakistan  In  the  Bang- 
ladeah alttiation  dlaturb  many  Indiana. 

"Pat  God'a  aake."  a  high  Oovemment  of- 
ficial begged  an  American  journalist  friend, 
•teU  your  people  that  we  aren't  In  the  Rus- 
sians' podceta." 


OPPEa«BIVB    AGREEMENT    SECURES 
OUR  NATIONAL  SECURITY 


Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  Presideril,  the  State 
Department  has  issued  an  excellent  sum- 
mary of  liow  the  interim  offensive  agree- 
ment negotiated  by  the  Presidwit  hi 
Moscow  protects  fuUy  the  security  of  the 

United  States.  ^  .^    a 

1  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Au- 
gust 1  release  on  "Peace,  National  Secu- 
rity, and  the  SALT  Agreements '  be 
printed  in  the  Rccokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 
PEACE,  Natiokai,   SECuarrr,   awd   the   SALT 

AOBEBMKMT8 

Since  World  War  n,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  combined  have  produced 
nearly  $20  trillion  in  gross  national  product — 
approximately  $16  trillion  in  the  United 
autea  and  more  than  $4  trlUlon  in  the  Soviet 


Union.  Of  this  aowunt, .      ..._ 

baa  been  nsnt  on  daioaaa  (approsUaMoiy 
$ia  trlllloa  by  thoXniMad  Btatas,  and  aa  ea- 
ttmittad  $1  trtBJon  by  tba  Bovia*  uniotj) . 

If  tba  two  aoetaMM  oonUnua  to  grow  aa 
projected  to  tba  end  of  tba  centory.  and  tf 
both  oontimie  to  spend  tba  aaiao  preportiom 
of  ONP  on  dacenae.  tha  two  eountrlas  to- 
gether, by  the  yew  2000  AJD..  oowld  spend 
another  $6  trUlion  or  more  to  maintain  na- 
tional security. 

In  both  countrlea  there  are  other  preaalng 
nseda  for  capital,  and  both  oountriea  have 
long  reoognlaed  a  mutual  advantage  in  first 
stabillalng  the  level  of  apandtng  and  ulti- 
mately moving  to  the  stage  wl»re  both  ooun- 
triea can  safely  scale  It  down. 

When  Preaident  Nixon  and  Oenaral  Seore- 
tary  BiMhnwr  signed  the  SALT  agreementa 
in  Moaoow,  May  26.  1972.  the  first  stag*  waa 
eonutlated.  Agreement  was  reached  to  limit 
ABMa  to  vary  low  levtia,  including  a  oosn- 
mitmant  not  to  build  a  nationwide  ABM  da- 
fenae  or  the  baae  for  such  a  defense.  Bo*h 
sldaa  thuB  forgo  a  defense  against  retalia- 
tion, and,  m  effect,  have  agreed  to  maintain 
mutual  deterrenee. 

Agreement  was  also  reaidied  to  lAabUlse 
the  level  of  strategic  offenatve  mlartlea  for 
flve  yeaw,  glrins  botb  aUtas  aa  opportunity 
to  proceed  to  the  seoond  stage  ct  negotia- 
tions m  which  further  limitations  and  con- 
trols wUl  be  pursued. 

The  freesse  on  stratagle  offensive  mlsailas 
leaves  the  Soviet  Uidon  with  more  missile 
launchers  and  the  United  Statee  wttb  wen 
warheads  and  bombera.  (Sao  UlaaUe  BaUnee 
Sheet  below.)  A  great  macy  <•«•<*•'•*•  *•** 
anoed  off  on  both  aldaa.  but  tbo  moat  im- 
portant consideration— pwtoaMy  tbo  footor 
tha*  made  the  Interim  Agieaanont  fMstbia 
ia  the  reoogi^tlMi  (given  oonen*e  form  in 
the  ABM  Treaty)  ti>at  wtmjany  conestvabio 
or  current  or  future  deployment  <•  nuolaar 
weapons,  neither  side  can  oipeet  to  attack 
the  other  without  reeelvlng  a  retaUatory 
strike  that  would  daatroy  the  attaekor  aa  a 
modem  natlon-atate.  Out  of  this  fact  gpowa 
the  aasurance  of  naMonal  aeourity  for  both 
sides.  This.  In  turn,  now  makoa  it  posatble 
to  negotia*e  addlHonal  mutual  umtt^ona— 
hopefully  including  reductions  of  forcee  on 
both  Bides.  ^         _ 

However,  if  the  United  Statee  were  to  make 
unuaterally  a  substantial  reduction  in  strate- 
gic strength,  the  other  aide  ml|^t  loaa  inoen- 
tlve  to  continue  at  the  bafgalnlng  table. 
Similarly,  if  either  side  were  sooaehow  able 
to  make  a  subatantlal  jump  in  lU  strategic 
forcee,  we  can  only  antleipate  that  the  other 
Bide  would  \usdertake  to  redress  ttie  balance. 
President  Nixon  said  in  hlo  Foreign  Policy 
Beport  of  February  1971  that  any  Soviet  at- 
tempt to  obtain  a  large  advantage-  "would 
sDsrk  an  arms  race  which  would,  in  the  end. 
pVove  polnueea."  The  Preeident  •dded  that 
"both  sides  would  almost  suraly  oommlt  the 
necessary  reeouroea  to  maintain  a  balanoa. 

■me  Interim  AgreemMit  llmiU  for  up  to 
five  years  the  numbers  of  intercontinental 
ballistic  mlseUee  (IC7BM).  and  submarine- 
launched  ballistic  mlaaUee  (SLBM)  for  the 
Soviet  union  and  the  United  SUtee.  Some 
mlKht  argue  that  the  Soviet  Union  gained  an 
advantage  because  it  U  permitted  larger  total 
numbers  ot  ICBM  launehora.  SliBM  launch- 
ers, and  modem  baaistic  miaalle  submarinee. 
However,  it  is  also  argued  that  the  United 
SUtea  gained  an  advantage  because  no  cur- 
i«at  VS.  offensive  arms  program  la  limited 
'Wbereaa  llmltaUona  are  placed  on  the  three 
most  active  Soviet  programs.  Furthermore, 
althou^  the  Soviet  Union  will  have  more 
mlBsUo  launcbeis.  the  United  States  has  a 
oonslderablo  lead  in  numbers  of  warheads  and 
Intercontinental  bombers,  and  In  qualitative 
f  aetora-lncludlng  weapon  dependatoUlty  and 
general  w«>apons  aophlstication— which  are 
not  limited  by  the  agreomenta. 


Tbo  central  fact  la  tbat  both  aMoa  find 
advantaaoa  in  tba  llarttattsna.  Wo  have 
roaebad  loveis  wbsro  nsltbar  aido  oaa  start 
a  nuclear  war  without  tritgsrlng  Its  own 
doatroetloa.  TDore  am  suaply  too  many 
lauacben,  too  many  warhaoda  tbat  would 
survive  a  surprise  attaek. 

iien  importanuy,  both  aldaa  eon  beaeflt 
•ncrmouaty  from  addttlonal  atratagte  arma 
iiM>tatKnw  An  in^wrtant  prooeea  haa.  bow- 
«vsr.  boon  started.  Both  tbo  United  Statee 
and  the  USSR  are  Invastlng  in  tUs  prooees. 
and  we  ezpoet  wUl  want  to  preoaevo  tbo  In- 
vestment and  bvdld  tipon  it.  It  la  not  a  qusa- 
tlon  of  "winning"  or  "loaUi«".  Both  sidao— 
and  the  world— gain  from  what  haa  been 
achieved  without  compromising  the  baalc 
security  interesU  of  any  nation. 


■ooMoiaca 
The  long-range  eOeet  of  the  arms  race  on 
the  eoonomica  ot  tbo  United  SUtos  and  the 
Sovlot  union  U  dlAeult  to  gauge  preclaoly, 
Ijut  It  U  obvloualy  eaormotia.  The  United 
Statea  Is  cunently  q>ondlng  about  eight 
paroent  of  ONP  on  defense  approximately 
$80  btUlon  in  FT  IVTt.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
spending  In  tbo  range  of  11-14  percent  of 
qw  Bfws  $4»-e0  blUlon  in  1973.  dspend- 
Ing  on  tbo  mMbod  ot  evatuatiag  the  cost. 
As  noted  above,  IX  both  ooimtrlos  were  to 
oontlnuo  to  spsnd  at  these  loveU  of  ONP 
to  the  end  ot  the  century,  tbo  aggregate  de- 
fense ooaU  for  the  United  Statea  and  the 
Sovlot  union  oombined  might  total  more 
than  $6  trmion. 

Both  oountriea  find  defense  q>endlng  a 
Bubotantlal  bunion  on  the  oeonomy,  but  the 
effeet  prabaUr  >•  more  ssrious  in  tbo  Soviet 
Union,  boeawo  tba  high  level  o<  drtonso 
-«.y^««g  Is  biUorad  to  roduoo  substantially 
tbo  avaUafelo  growth  oopltal  badly  needed 
for  ecpoiMlon  of  tbo  Soviet  eoonomy. 

■fforta  to  eompore  tbo  Sovlot  dofeoao  bur- 
den with  that  of  the  United  Statea  an  dUD- 
cult  bseatiso  neither  the  oostt  nor  tbe  dis- 
tribution of  (BTP  in  tbo  two  ootmtrtes  are 
^^pmr^ti»»  What  U  clear  la  tbat  given  the 
eoonomlB  resources  of  tbo  Sovlot  Union  and 
lU  relatively  lower  level  of  economic  devel- 
opment, the  arms  race  plaoea  a  oonqiara- 
tlvtiy  greater  burden  upon  the  Sovlot  econ- 
omy than  the  UJ8.  eoonomy.  Therefore,  in 
eoonomle  terma  tbo  Soviet  Union  has  even 
greater  reason  than  tbe  United  SUtea  to 
develop  meaningful  weapons  oontrola 
through  negotiation. 

The  SALT  agreements  are  an  important 
step  toward  achievement  of  the  kinda  of  con- 
trols that  over  time  can  aubatantlaUy  rsduoe 
oKpondltures  on  both  sMas.  altbougb  tbo  goal 
haa  not  been  reocbod  In  tbo  Initial  stago.  Tbe 
acreemenU  slgnod  In  Moscow  do.  bowover, 
ptovlde  the  foundation  for  nogotlattona 
which  win.  hopefully,  lead  to  In^ortant  cuU 
in  the  level  of  defense  spending  on  both  aldae. 
Both  the  United  SUteo  and  the  USSR 
oould  weU  contintie  to  spend  at  ^proxi- 
mately current  levels  whUo  negotUtlng  addi- 
tional llmiUtlons,  with  tbe  funds  devoted 
chiefly  to  qualiUtive  improvemenU.  One  of 
our  goaU  win  be  to  avoid  thla. 
nrrsiipj  aaLAifcx  ai 


ICBM  launchers:  Current  strength:  VS. 
1,064;  USSR  1,818.  The  United  SUteo  haa  no 
new  lOBM  construction  profram  underway; 
the  Sovlot  Union  haa  been  buUdlng  new 
ICBMa.  Without  the  acreement.  If  recent 
construction  ratea  were  continued  for  five 
years,  the  United  SUtea  would  stUl  have 
1,064  ICBMa  and  the  Soviet  Union,  which  haa 
been  building  at  a  rate  of  up  to  260  a  year, 
could  have  more  than  2,800  land-baaed 
ICBMs.  Under  SALT  both  sWee  are  froaen 
at  current  levela. 

8LBM  launchers:  The  United  SUtea  cur- 
rently haa  66«  Polaris  and  Boseldon  mlssUe 
laun«a>«a:  the  Soviet  Union  haa  apiproxi- 
mately  650-700  SLBMs.  The  United  SUtes  haa 
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no  mlT*"^  sabnurlaM  undar  oonstructlon; 
ttM  8evl»t  nnloa  baa  aa  on-golac  prafnai 
of  mmm  ^gb*  aMT  wihrniln—  »  y»T.  With- 
out SALT,  in  Aw  fMiS  the  VaHaA  BUXm 
pit»tia-i»wtMa»4m  subMAiliMa  vould  not  bav* 
incraMMl,  wtaUa  tit*  Sorlat  total  oould  liaTe 
rlMO  to  80  or  90.  Wttli  SALT,  the  Unltad 
Stataa  haa  ttaa  rtgbt  to  Inoraaaa  to  up  to  44 
BubmaitnM.  Ttaa  Soviet  Union  may  add  mod- 
em balllBtle  mlsBlla  aubmartnas  up  to  tba 
number  of  OS  oparatlonal.  but  only  piovldad 
that  thay  ntHs  aoo  oldar  land-baaad  mlMllaa 
and  30  oldar  SLBM  launcben.  lliU  would 
leava  tba  USBB  with  no  more  than  960  mod- 
em SLBM  launelMn. 

Tbtal  ICBUa  and  SLBMa  oooalstant  with 
tha  tamxa  of  the  agn«nent:  United  Statea. 
1,710;  USBB,  2,410.  Waiheada:  The  dlfler- 
enoe  in  number*  ot  mlMlIea  ia  offset  by  the 
klnda  at  warheada  they  can  carry.  Curr«ntly, 
with  tha  naw  MIBV  warheads,  the  U.3.  stra- 
tegic tr*— "—  and  heavy  bombera  carry  6.B00 
nuclear  warheads:  tha  Soviet  missiles  and 
hMkvy  bomben  carry  an  estimated  3.200  war- 
heads. The  Interim  Agreement  seu  no  limit 
on  the  number  of  warheads  for  either  side, 
and  both  of  thCM  flgines  could  rise  substan- 
tially in  Ave  years.  The  ImpUcatlons  of  the 
mrarboail  figures  are  enormous.  They  mean 
that  currsnUy,  In  the  event  of  a  surprise 
nuclear  attack,  if  half  of  the  VS.  strategic 
oapabfllty  was  wiped  out,  the  United  States 
could  still  Btrlks  more  than  2JBiOO  separate 
targets  In  the  Soviet  Union.  This  reinforces 
the  recognition  on  both  sides  that  there  can 
be  no  winner  in  a  nudoar  war.  The  U.a.  ex- 
pects to  continue  to  hold  a  substantial  war- 
head lead  during  the  Interim  Agreement. 
sufHelant  to  vcuav  than  compensate  for  the 
numwlokl  edge  the  Soviet  Union  has  in  mis- 
sile i»vTn'*>*™  Tb*  number  of  U.S.  indapend- 
sutly  taisatable  warheads  U  planned  nearly 
to  douttis  In  Uia  next  five  years,  and  will  re- 
main £kr  ahead  of  the  Soviet  total. 

Megatonnage;  The  agreement  does  not 
limit  megatonnage  as  such.  Both  sides  are 
n«e  to  maks  warheads  as  large  or  as  small 
as  they  wish.  On  tha  average,  Soviet  Mis- 
sile warheads  are  larger  than  U.S.  warheads. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  radliis 
of  damage  does  not  Increase  proportionate 
to  tha  Increase  In  yield.  If  the  explosive  power 
U  doubled,  the  radius  of  damage  Increaoee  by 
approximately  one-third.  Moreover,  accuracy 
Is  more  Important  than  yield. 


SEARCH  IS  ON  FOB  HUNGRY 
OLD  POLKS 

Mr  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
tor of  the  Twin  Falls,  Idaho.  Times-News, 
O.  A.  "Oub"  KellBer.  ia  a  well-known 
writer  whOM  feature  stories  are  read 
with  fecial  lnt«?est  by  many  Idahoans. 

His  story  entitled  "Search  Is  On  for 
Hungry  Old  Folks"  points  out  the  poign- 
ant plight  of  many  older  Americans 
who  lack  adequate  food  and  what  the 
food  stamp  program  can  do  to  alleviate 
this  lack.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Special  C(»nmittBe  on  Aging.  I  know  well 
the  problems  he  ao  effectively  discusses. 
I  ask  unaaimoiis  cuisent  that  Mr.  Kelk- 
er's  articto  be  prtntad  in  the  Rbcou. 

lliere  bring  no  objection,  ttie  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SXASCH  Is  Ok  worn  Rumobt  Old  Poucs 
(By  O.  A.  "QuB"  Kelkar) 

The  search  Is  on  to  find  aU  the  hungry 
oldtolksl 

And  «ttttts  a  few  of  them  Uve  in  Twin 
FaUs  aod  other  Ifi^tlo  Valley  counties.  They 
an  thorn  who.  attar  a  lifetime  of  service  to 
their  oommtinlttoe,  find  themselves  Isolated 
from  the  mainstream  of  American  life.  This 


Isolation,  coupled  with  lower  income,  often 
leads  to  hunger  and  malnutrition. 

So  last  week— It  was  Thurwlay  to  be  ex- 
act—evvry  ladlvklual  recipient  of  social  se- 
ourtty  or  mfsdleare  received  a  brochure  ex- 
plaining hew  It  la  possible  to  qualify  under 
the  new  Federal  Foods  Aaslstanoe  Program. 
They  also  received  a  frankad  post  card  per- 
mitting them  to  reqiieet  personal  assistanoe 
U  required. 

Nationwide  there  are  27  million  men  and 
women  who  received  the  notices.  In  Magic 
Valley  the  numbers  were  In  the  hundreds 
and  It  Is  expected  that  scores  of  these — not 
helped  In  the  past — will  now  be  able  to  re- 
ceive food  assistance. 

In  Twin  Palls  county  such  assistance 
would  come  through  food  stamps.  In  some 
oountlee  It  would  oome  through  commodity 
distribution.  Bight  now.  in  Twin  Falls 
oounty,  there  tsn  between  760  and  800  in- 
dividual oasee  where  food  stamps  are  being 
distributed.  These,  of  course,  include  thoee 
a(  all  age  groups  who  are  eligible  and  would 
ntunber  mcse  than  indicated  because  a 
famUy  head,  who  might  receive  stamps  for 
two  or  more  family  members.  Is  still  only 
ooimted  as  one. 

When  the  Federal  Pood  ABSlstance  Pro- 
gram (FIND)  takee  hold  Issuance  of  food 
stamps  will  increase.  How  much  is  not 
known. 

Poiu-  government  agencies  and  the  .Amer- 
ican Red  Cross — including  the  chapter  in 
Twin  Palls — are  joining  hamls  in  this  pro- 
gram, an  outgrowth  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Aging. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  will  ad- 
minister the  food  asaistanoe  through  the 
stamp  and  conuoodlty  programs:  the  Social 
Security  Administration  will  commumcate 
the  objective  of  Project  FIND  to  aU  Social 
aaeurtty  and  Medicare  participants;  the 
Ofloe  of  Economic  Opportunity,  through  a 
$4.4  million  contract,  will  be  the  funding 
■geney  for  the  volxmteer  activity;  ACTION, 
the  government  cltli»n  service  corps,  will 
provide  the  project  management  and  public 
information,  and  the  Red  Cross  will  enroll, 
train  and  supervise  up  to  60.000  volunteers  in 
an  effort  to  reach  nil  the  older  Americans 
who  are  eligible. 

Statewide,  Idaho  is  involved  In  both  the 
food  stanap  and  commodity  programs. 

In  Idaho  there  are  44  counties.  Pood  dis- 
tribution pirograms  reach  a  total  of  18.861 
m  theae  oountles  and  food  stamps  reach 
another  14.037  for  a  total  of  32.8S8  being 
helped  with  food  subsidies.  Some  local  of- 
ficials expect  this  number  wlU  hit  a  celling 
of  nearly  50.000  when  the  elderly  who  are 
now  eligible  but  are  not  receiving  anything 
apply  for  aid. 

The  whole  idea  is  to  be  sure  old  folks  do 
not  go  hungry  and  also  to  be  sure  what  they 
eat  is  beneficial  to  their  health. 

It  is  pointed  out  in  Twin  Palls  that  the  Red 
Cross  la  not  receiving  any  money  other  than 
to  reimburse  for  direct  out-of-pocltet  ex- 
penses such  as  the  salaries  of  field  super- 
visors, travel  cost  and  reimbursement  to 
volunteers  for  tbeir  direct  out-of-pocket 
travel  costs. 

Want  to  volunteer  in  this  program?  Then 
drop  mto  the  local  c^ce  of  Social  Security 
as  a  starter.  Your  volunteer  help  Is  needed 
and  the  Social  Security  ofBctals  can  put  you 
on  the  right  track  as  to  where  to  go  and  what 
to  do. 

And  you  old  folics  who  do  not  have  enough 
money  to  buy  nourishing  food?  Why  don't 
you  send  that  card  back — or  go  in  and  ask 
questions?  The  program  is  for  you.  AU  you 
have  to  do  Is  to  take  advantage  of  it. 


LACK    OP    FUNDS    FOR    RICHLAND 
HOUSE.   COLUMBIA.   S.C. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  article  en- 


titled -HEW  Apparently  Will  Mot  Fun4 
Boys'  Home,"  published  in  th*  f!''»»«'««Me 
Record  of  August  9,  1972.  bo  prtarted  te 

its  entirety  at  the  conduskm  of  my  re> 
marks. 

I  should  like  to  acQualnt  the  Senate 
with  a  situation  that  is  most  unfortunate 
and  it  is  hoped,  not  a  freoueat  oecor- 
rence.  The  D^iartment  of  Health.  Eduoa> 
tlon,  and  Welfare  has  funded  for  3  yeen 
a  boys'  home  in  CohimUa,  S.C.,  called 
the  Richland  House.  The  home's  board  of 
directors  was  led  to  beUeve  that  fundlOK 
from  HEW  would  be  available  for  S  yean 
before  other  funding  sources  would  have 
to  be  found.  However,  the  fimds runout 
on  S^tembo-  1  of  this  year,  and  HEW 
ha.s  belatedly  indicated  that  the  grant 
will  not  be  rwiewed.  At  this  time,  no  al- 
ternative sources  are  lined  up,  and  the 
home  Is  faced  with  closing  in  SQ>temtier. 
I  have  asked  HEW  to  fund  the  program 
Tor  an  additional  year,  to  allow  the  board 
of  directors  time  to  secure  other  sources 
of  funds. 

The  Richland  House  is  op«rated  In 
conjunction  with  the  Rl(^and  County 
family  court  and  is  a  home  for  boys  of 
the  age  13  through  IS  who  have  gotten 
into  trouble  with  the  law.  The  family 
court  judge  now  has  the  <q}tian  of  send- 
ing a  boy  to  the  Richland  House  or  to  a 
jail  cell.  In  its  3  years  ot  operation,  the 
home  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  its 
success  in  rehabilitating  these  young 
boys  and  its  closing  would  be  to  the 
detriment  of  the  entire  community. 

What  bothers  me  the  most  In  this 
situation  is  HEW's  apparent  failure  to 
adequately  forewarn  the  grantee,  the 
Richland  House  board,  that  the  program 
definitely  would  not  be  funded  another 
year.  The  board  would  then  have  had 
plenty  of  time  to  develop  alternative 
funding  sources  and  it  would  not  be 
faced  with  probable  closing  in  Septem- 
ber. This  program  has  been  of  signifi- 
cant benefit  to  the  Coiumtaia  commu- 
nity for  the  past  3  years  and  HEW  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  support.  However, 
It  is  clearly  not  good  government  for 
HEW  or  any  Federal  agency  to  place  a 
grantee  in  such  an  imtenable  situation 
unnecessarily.  Because  HEW  has  placed 
the  Richland  House  in  this  poettlon.  I  fed 
they  have  a  direct  responsibility  to  keep 
this  valuable  commiuiity  project  in  op- 
eration for  an  additional  year.  This  will 
allow  the  board  of  directors  adequate 
time  to  develop  a  permanent  source  of 
funding. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokb, 
as  follows : 

HEW  Apparently  Won't  Puhb  Boys'  Home 
(By  Margaret  N.  CShea) 

The  n.S.  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion and  Welfare  has  apparently  decided 
some  lives  that  are  Important  to  Richland 
County  aren't  worth  a  dime. 

Uves  at  stake  are  those  c*  the  boys  who 
live  at  Richland  House,  a  group  home  for 
13  and  16  year  olds  who  have  run  afotil  of 
the  law  or  have  the  potanttal  to  do  so  If  they 
remain  In  their  home  eBvinmiaents.  Blchland 
County  Family  Court,  which  refers  young- 
sters to  the  home,  believes  It  U  meaning 
the  difference  between  Uves  of  crime  and 
productivity  for  the  boys  who  have  lived 
there. 

For  the  past  three  years,  Richland  House 


„^  MMk  Ot  its  oyratlonal  funds 

*■"*  **  direetocs^ty*  fae>«»**  to  °y?* 

nStaMe  t«r  ■»•  y«""  «■•■■•  other  stwrues 
SSTiMkfe  te  be  trnxm^  but  their  gtaisas 
JSToat  sept.  1.  and  BmW  has  shown  ao 
g^M  td  TMWlng  tt. 
"IMS 

tts>«»-        _     -.-.— ^-^ 

•»«^iS  Msrsr  lleeer  uamm  cs 
^^tif4gHtban»ft—<lag<Br  uHs  mtmpny> 
^TrlSd  Jim  Hal^  olninBMi  at  the  hoard 

TftiSfOaart  syastslfc*  Mr  the  stale. 

*  ^^"'^'^oTptimt  tippnmM  m  JWy.  he 
tiMte  has  baea  no  word  at 
n  ggg  xk»  nsow  mtataak  «tBtim»  to  fnmf 
tloBwMbMrttlwffiartB.       ^       ^_  ^^ 

X  tsugisni  sBMiMltB  got  xmOmt  way  this 
,g«  to -aMenqit  to  OUkaC^  Um  logjam' 
M  Washington,  and  the  board  and  staC  a* 

ot  H»W  ftmdlas  far  the  projss*. 

tttesBs  wttli  an  tB%ersst 

l^'os^nwatlOB  at  msUaatf  Boose  c^era- 
ttoH  te  tslsgrapb  their  eooMm  to  Sens. 
^MSl  F.  BslUil0i  and  Btima  "nMiiuHiid  ana 
^^_  «^H^  n  HBenoe. 

*m  dont  haeo  to  eoBvtnee  fhem  that  we 
-—^sMMtbMv    ImpnitMit    tha*^    wertti 
m-  Hale  taM    "TtMy  wlH  torn  the 
over  to  H»W  to  Show  that  the 
dty  la  eonoertwL 

s,  other  fond  soorees  sr»  being 
iolarsd,  taft  Hale  satd  It  is  uaUkrty  tta* 
Hirwa  eooBB  aeroes  for  several  mMxtba. 
-tM  )wt  deaiY  Mel  that  wv  can  oloas  in  the 


tbejr  eaa  Help  «4faers 
trtlMletoaseli 
■-nis  is  urn 
said,  nnrt 


with  the  eost  ot  t»* 
boys  as*  aoS  bem  eri»- 


M  1MB  as  tta»iiMA  ftr  MMh  ]»«<• 


ti»ey 


to  be  aMa  to 


ptineweBlai 
m  taaay  oei 
in  tl«  oaiy 

**TlS^w?^iiirsa*  that  , a  tat  te 

tiMM.  "nisf  dant  waa*  to  vlolata  the  trart 
wo  bavs  la  theea."  be  said. 

Illiilftiiiil  Bewe  offm  a  faaaKhy  envtrea- 
ment  with  resymislhlltttss  aa  weU  as  beaeats. 
Tho  boys  wort:  at  tko  hooo  and  an  reqwlred 
to  attend  setaoot  regolarty  m  otdsr  to  stay 
fhsre.  Tbajr  else  Have  eoanseHBg  and  gioiqi 
aettvtttsa  that  fester  an  aMllty  to  Uve  sad 
woctc  wMi  otbasa.  

ma  aMaBSBt  fa&ore  of  WBW  to  eoeae 
tbnH«h  wMi  opacaSlonal  fnads  is  a  specter 
aiSuaad  BSCM.  "tVisY*  maatDg  a  Uttle 
BoeMd."  Hsto  atadtted.  nwb  feel  that  w« 
tmm  to  snrvlvo  or  sooas  of  these  klda  wont 
iMve  a  chaaee  at  all." 


thla,  we  in  the  Oenate  owe  ' 
oar  mf  widllwi  'o*  M> 
eouBMtl.  Mid  U»  miipiniw 
In  ttaM  oaMer. 

OM  ebnmMen  of  Us.  I 
toreeallt 


_.___  ObOBty  ODctneU  to  espeeted  to 
■■»  tUa  moBtt  to  provide  tgJDOO  la  eeonty 
fer  the  In  see    fundi  tiiat  aie  to  Im 
to  tbto  fleaal  ysas^  opemtlens.  And 

*nrt  M^OM  to  adrop  ta  tbo  bwlDBt.  R  tskas 
•met  M4MW  a  ysar  to  heose  one  boy  at  BMf 
nowe  tfl.Oftft  lass  ttaaa  tt  eosts  the 
te  kaep  a  Jwvudto  oOeader  la  a  oor- 
iMIuMaa  ant  tho  mae  to 
I  to  iMBidto  orto  ».  OMylgbt  now 

eat  to  a  skMstoB  crew,  and  the 


taat  oooM  not  be  cOsred  staMltty. 

ihle  said  tbe  ttiapam  eefapaign  ean  be 
gisd  fer  91M  put  IS-wocd  conunanl- 
,  bat  t3io  east  toiSio  itmiiaiinlty  to  h»- 
^i.i<wiAKi^  If  p«^»>«i»»«i  Boose  'to  abandoned. 

Bt  fltted  sooas  of  the  rsenlts  of  the  hmne's 
MUMS  la  Its  these  years  of  opsratton: 

—Of  »  eMMl   urtgiids    111   laaet  tha* 
may  more  have  parttotpated  la 
aetmtlss  wltbent  oAdeily  Uvlag 
wsesakool  impuato  iiliin  tl— r  arrived.  Ml 

asBt  to  live  at  BtSlilsw*  BOoae.  Bgbt  have 
padostsrt  la  tbapaMftUanoyeais. 

— Out  yoatu  aow  urMg  M  Btobland  Boose 
WM  fati^Tig  la  school.  Be  to  now  a  member  ct 

—One  of  the  satoaol  graduates  U  a  KS- 
ttaeal  Merit  Mialtot  and  piaas  to  go  to  eoUego 

oaaihulaiiMps 

—Only  sesea  of  ttos  1«  oActol  lealdeats 
have  had  to  return  to  ^unlly  Court  and  seid- 
te  eoosetloatf  taetttotlens  booaase  of  ooa> 

— Itastfla  ba*a  atohaadUiw  rsspeaelMUty 
at  tbe  iMMasb  M  asaab  of  n  aa  tfasy  can  ttts 
OB.  srinma^  to  Jaiaa  meiilam    mstitoad 

polat  w^aee  tlMr  Uve  la  the  tooaa's  aaa^, 
wotk.  pay  rent  aod  earn  their  own  way,  aU 
with  ■■lalBHlsapsnrtoloa. 

^iwnnrtm  wtoo  ware  taking  out  thato 
*nistrattniM  oa  otbacs  ate  now  talking  to 
eouaselocB  about  goato  for  the  foture,  ways 

axvm — i8«H-Part  aa 


THE  PURCHiyaB  OP  CHBOME  ORE 
FBOM  RHODESX& 

Ifr.  MOBS.  Mr.  FreMttaot.  t«toe  ttae 
fifinte  bM  oMHUMreil  ttae  qnefltloa  oc 
BMJeatbv  ow  rwponiflhWtr  iBdar  ttai 
UOlted  mrttoDS  darter  W  reestefciWi* 
Ing  oar  ponliMO  of  dxraaM  oca  ftocD 
RhodesUL  "nrtoe  bar  a  verj  murroa  vot^ 
wa  taav*  bUbM*  to  vieidto  oar  luliain 
^^f.^4—  ta  tbe  U&ttad  NaUflm  anA  to 
jiMiilMM  on  cuutiiy  to  ttae  iwulaMen 
of  tbo  Secarltir  Camen.  Tbit  baa  di»> 
treeaed  me  Tety  dfeply.  as  I  am  sarv^lt 
baa  many  MMnben  of  fbs  UJB.  Saoftte. 
I  bsm  Blwra  M*  th«t  tha  OMttflr  baa 
bam  BwaMitad  m  aoeb  ft  mm?*^*^ 
nudiy  BMOitoia  did  nai  iiiiiyraMnil  tfad 
Liuiieiiiiiiimrif  rnirtT"^— 

iir.  niniilMil.  I  waa  piaaaed  to  nata 
that  tba  American  Bar  fttwirtaMfin  ina<fr» 
fam  to  Ban  Wranelaae  eoDridarad  tina 
pnidMa  and  b7  umiIiiIImi  piaaait  Vbm 
Amadoan  Bar  oa  leoord  m 
ingfctaatwa:    _ 

"    ttaa 
of  ateeoaa  ore.  Tba  Beaae  of 

of  tt»  ftwyf*"—  Bar  nee«> 

nlaad  that  we  caxmot  bova  to  Bf*  ta  • 
world  of  law  and  order  tf  oa  tmnaterany 
y|wvMa  to  violata  onr  own  ccwmltmant. 


pact  e«tho 


That  Is  a  bit  of  wikUim  we  would  aD 
do  wea  to  remMntaer  te  tbla 
log  world. 


BAX^  FBOM  IBS  QBOQ  FIBM8 

Mr.   Ktiami.  Mr. 


of 
An 

to; . __  _^^    ^_ 

Of  tbe  $tT  mOlHi  aal  aM*  ftr 

■omera  aOr  a  i«T ^r-.-.   _.„ 

aetaonr  l»  ultwil  Wa  wSjBjir  wffl 
mwfM*  m  pttm  bMdfli  wtMMTtoJf 
Statea,  22  cttiaa  and  ooiatlaa.  tba«MtM 
of  CokaMa»  andPwrto  Bleo^  wideb  to* 

taidioi. 

health  prosramadoriflHdtaJ 

■•_  ta  uti 

•f 


wiie  80  unfoadad. 
WhBe  tba  ~  ' 


that  ttdi  wooM  noi  bKve 


j^^TjiTT  agv»wnwH_A  'I^miUUB 

Mr.  CHUHCfL  Mr.  FNoidMrt.  IwMl  to 
par  my  trUrnte  to  Smator  ADen  EDender. 
whoae  mwipeeted  death  baa  saddenad 
oa  alL 

Senator  Tgn*"d»  and  I  did  not 
tf>gf*ti«r  aa  oommtttefa  of  tba  S 
bat  dmlac  mj  15  yearn  here  I  have  bad 
nomMOBi  oaeaciflns  to  aak  for  bte  ooop- 
eratlMi  on  behalf  of  awmafiattmrneaa- 
on^  portleidaxly  thoaa  baninc  to  da  with 
agriculture,  that  would  ben^K  Idatao.  L 
foottt  Idm  Tor*— ■■g*"g'r  ooorteauiaad 
ooopecattfei  On  thaaaoeeaakna^aB  ha 
oortd  oHlaa.  ha  woald:  when,  to  Ida  lode- 
imnt.  he  ooaM  not.  I  undnatood.  Bla 
dUlceoee.  hia  "workfaocae"  energae.  Ma 
candor.  aD  theae,  Mid  taort,  were  great 
Meets  to  tbe  UB.  Senate  wldda  hi  loved 
so  well  dnrtog  the  S5  shears  be  served  bare. 

Senator  iai«Kler  traveled  widtiy.  And 


rtm  fist  atmm  ■emewwBtJy  tee 
drt«  finaa  la  the  reMM  af 'pHfolrtMMa 
damaco  nlli  mad  tv^  Ite  CBir  cfVm 
Yorl^  ixNdattna.  Wlaeonata  anrtaiwMt  4t 
moK*  Stataa.  22  oOmt  pott 
and  a  aaariiar  of  paivota 


rectly    dapandeirt    on    tbe 

proaeentlott  bjr  the  Dapartmao*  « 
ttee  of  ^M  Mdend  OotemawnWi  own 
crtoitoal  caae.  Althoa^  ttae  drac  oom- 
panMs  had  bean  ladletadia  IMI.  tv  the 

end  of  UM  tha  Dapartaaeot  «l 
had  4taaa  vatr  Utttete  dmlap  tba  < 

mi 


tionatatawt  tbe  dmc  tedoatry 

endedorotharwlaadlBpeaadofll. 

anee  of  a  plea  of  nolo  oootendere.  After 
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earetol  and  diwreci  vteff  Inquiries  lud 
ooDflimed  that  the  reports  from  trade 
aouroea  were  correct,  Senator  Lom,  who 
waa  thai  Chalnnan  of  the  Monopoly 
Bubeommlttee  of  tbe  Small  Busineu 
Committee,  visorouily  protested  toe  pro- 
posed aetton  by  the  Justice  Department, 
and  Just  a  few  days  before  cairUtmas  of 
1986  Intennpted  bis  vacation  In  Lou- 
isiana to  tetum  to  Wtwhlngton  to  insure 
that  the  public's  interest  In  this  matter 
was  protseted. 

lUs  was  followed  on  February  10,  1066 
by  a  memorable  q>eech  by  Senator  Long 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  which  he 
xwealed  for  the  first  time  the  interna- 
tional scope  of  the  price  fixing  conspiracy 
by  the  manufacturers  of  life  saving 
"wonder  drugs."  and  made  public  a  large 
Tinmh»r  of  supporting  documents  as  well 
as  the  key  to  unlocking  the  codes  used 
by  the  drug  companies  in  their  price 
fixing  activities. 

Because  of  Senator  Lqmo's  vigilance 
and  dedication  to  the  public  interest,  the 
Oovemment's  criminal  antitrust  prose- 
cution proceeded.  The  results  will  soon 
benefit  the  public  in  a  variety  of  ways  as 
deacrlbed  in  Mr.  Mints'  article.  But  an 
Immediate  and  visible  benefit  of  Senator 
Lomi's  efforts  is  the  price  of  the  impor- 
tant antibiotic  tetracycline,  wliich  fell 
from  90  cents  per  capsule  to  the  con- 
sumer to  the  present  price  of  less  than 
10  cents.  This  decrease  of  more  than  80 
percmt  will  help  reduce  the  cost  of 
health  care  for  the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  cor- 
reepondenne  between  Senator  Lo»o  and 
the  Department  of  Justice,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Mints'  Washington  Post  article,  be 
printed  in  the  Racoio. 

Ttian  being  no  objection,  the  items 
wen  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 
as  foUowa: 

IJJ9.  Sbnar, 
Waahington,  D.O.,  December  21, 1965. 
B»:  TTnltad  States  v.  CbM.  Pfizer  &  Co.,  et 

al,  XJSJi.C..  SDMY  (Crlm.) 
Han.  DoNAU)  P.  TmuTKR. 

AMisUmt  Attorney  Oenertd,  Antitrust  Divt- 
tioH,  Department  of  Justice,  Washington. 
DO. 

Dmui  Mm.  ToBifn:  Seeking  to  determlce 
the  eoouracy  of  a  trade  newsletter  report  that 
tba  ortmlnal  antitrust  prosecution  against 
the  drug  industry  may  be  ended  by  acoept- 
anoe  of  a  plea  of  nolo  oontendere,  my  staff  as- 
atitant,  Benjamin  Oordon.  telephoned  Paul 
Owiiiii  of  your  Special  Utlgatloo  aeotlon.  Mr. 
Owens  stated  that  although  the  defendants 
had  not  yet  offered  a  nolo  oontendere  plea, 
the  Antltruat  Division  may  accept  such  a 
pis*  because,  as  Mr.  Owens  said,  the  case 
is  considered  weak.  I  strongly  urge  that  this 
not  be  done. 

I  assume  that  In  1061,  the  year  of  indict- 
ment, the  QoTermnent  was  at  least  able  to 
prove  a  prima  facie  case.  What  has  happened 
stnoe  1061  to  weaken  it?  Indeed,  why  haven't 
measures  been  taken  to  strengthen  it7  How 
many  attorneys  have  been  assigned  to  this 
effort  and  what  have  they  been  doing  for  four 
years? 

Is  it  true  that  since  August  17,  1961,  there 
has  been  llUle  or  no  investigation  by  the  An- 
titrust Division  or  the  federal  Btireau  of 
Inveatlgatten  and  that  little,  if  any,  addl- 
ttonal  evidence,  based  on  leads  furnished  by 
the  nMerd  in  the  PTC  proceedings,  has  been 
ile*ulu|>eitT 

IS  It  tme  that  since  August  17,  1961.  there 
have  been  few,  if  any,  statements  taken  from 


prospective  witnesses  and  that  former  em- 
ployeee  of  the  defendants  who  might  be  able 
to  fumkh  vital  evidence  have  not  even  been 
oontaetedf 

If  the  foregoing  questions  are  answered 
In  the  afllrmatlve,  and  I  would  appreciate 
answers  to  aU  of  these  questions  promptly, 
it  I*  apparent  why  the  Government  doee  not 
have  a  strong  case.  Accordingly.  I  would 
BUggcet  that  Instead  of  accepting  a  nolo  con- 
tendere plea.  Immediate  stepe  be  taken  to 
prepare  a  strong  case  for  trial.  I  am  assured 
that  evidence.  In  addition  to  that  appecu-tng 
in  the  PTC  record  Is  available  and  can  be 
developed  quickly  If  enough  men,  time  and 
effort  are  put  on  the  Job. 

Perbi4>s  you  are  unaware  that  the  coat  of 
drugs,  particularly  the  cost  of  broad- 
spectrrun  antibiotics.  Is  a  matter  of  grave 
and  increasing  concern  to  the  Congress.  Ten 
percent  of  the  entire  "Medicare  "  program  as 
presently  constituted  is  spent  by  institutions 
fc*  the  purchase  of  drugs  and  medicines.  In 
addition,  the  average  expenditure  for  drugs 
and  medicines  per  person  per  year  for  those 
66  and  over  Is  $64.00,  whereas  the  average 
cost  for  hospitalization  is  S63.00  Por  such 
persons  In  the  Income  bracket  of  $7,000  per 
annum  and  under,  the  percentage  expendi- 
ture for  drugs  and  medicines  Is  considerably 
higher.  Since  It  Is  possible  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  order  may  be  reversed  on 
some  technical  ground  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  it  is 
Inconceivable  that  the  Justice  Department 
would  consider  removing  the  last  road-block 
to  this  continued  exploitation  of  the  Ameri- 
can public,  particularly  the  poor  and  the 
aged. 

You  may  also  be  unaware  that  there  are  a 
number  of  private  treble  damage  suits  al- 
ready pending  which  would  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  the  acceptance  of  any  nolo 
contendere  plea.  These  Include  suits  and 
counterclaims  totalling  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars nied  by  the  City  of  New  York,  McKesson 
&  Boblns.  Inc.,  and  others.  I  am  also  in- 
formed that  many  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, private  hosplUls,  and  smaU  drug 
manufacturers  are  awaiting  the  outcome  of 
the  Justice  Department's  case  so  that  they, 
too,  may  institute  suit. 

I  consider  the  drug  prlce-flxlng  conspiracy 
to  be  one  of  the  most  vicious  ever  foisted 
upon  the  American  public.  It  particularly 
victimizes  the  poor  and  the  aged.  I  assure 
you  that  I  did  not  give  my  considerable  sup- 
port to  the  passage  of  the  Medicare  and  Pov- 
erty BlUrin  the  expectation  that  more  Fed- 
eral fimds  would  be  added  to  the  profits  of 
the  drug  industry. 

If  the  Department  of  Justice  under  a  Re- 
publican Administration  refused  to  agree  to 
a  nolo  oontendere  plea  by  "conspirators"  who 
were  fixing  the  price  of  generators,  how  can 
you  even  consider  acquiescing  In  such  a  plea 
when  there  Is  strong  evidence  that  there  Is  a 
conspiracy  to  fix  the  price  of  medicines? 

IX  the  Antitrust  Division  does  not  vigor- 
ously oppose  attempts  by  the  defendants  to 
enter  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere.  I  and  certain 
of  my  colleagues  who  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly aware  of  the  nature,  scope  and  gravity 
of  this  conspiracy  may  feel  compelled  to  take 
the  Senate  floor  in  order  to  bring  this  situa- 
tion to  the  attention  of  the  American  people. 
If  you  feel  your  case  is  weak,  I  am  certain 
that  I  have  the  evidence  you  need  to 
strengthen  it. 

I  ask  you  not  to  accept  a  nolo  contendere 
plea  this  week  or  at  any  time  until  I  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
you  fully.  This  will,  of  course,  be  after  the 
Congress  reconvenes  in  January. 
I  would  appreciate  a  prompt  reply. 
With  every  good  wish  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Russell  B.  Long. 


a9,lMI, 
Hon.  BiTSSKU.  B.  LoKO, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Waehin^cn,  D.O. 

DBAS  Sskatob:  This  is  la  reaponee  to  your 
letter  at  December  21  oonocmlBg  Unttei 
State*  V.  Chat.  Pfizer  A  Co.,  et  al.,  VAXiX3„ 
8DNT. 

Defendants  have  not  yet  made  any  pro- 
posal to  us  regarding  nolo  contendere  pleas, 
but  at  thetr  request  I  have  agreed  to  a  con- 
ference with  them  on  January  7th,  and  wi 
anticipate  that  they  will  make  such  an  offer 
at  that  time.  I  have  not  yet  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  review  this  case  in  any  detaU,  but  I 
have  discussed  it  generally  with  my  stag.  It 
Is  not  my  impression  that  the  Division  eon- 
siders  the  case  to  be  a  weak  one,  and  on  the 
basis  of  my  general  information,  neither  do 
1. 1  believe  Mr.  Oordon  must  have  misunder- 
stood Mr.  Owens  In  believing  hhn  to  state 
the  contrary.  Mr.  Owens  assures  me  that  be 
made  no  comments  whatsoever  on  the  merits 
al  the  case. 

I  have  also  been  assured,  although  I  have 
not  personally  gone  into  it  in  detail,  that  all 
customary  stepe  have  been  taken  to  develop 
evidence  since  the  case  was  filed  in  1961.  The 
long  delay  Is  attributable  to  the  fact  that  de- 
spite several  requests  on  the  government's 
part,  Chief  Judge  Ryan  of  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  New  York  has  failed  to  assign  a  Judge 
for  trial  on  the  ground  of  docket  congestion. 
While  we  have  not  been  happy  with  the  de- 
lay, I  am  exue  that  Chief  Judge  Ryan  has  de- 
layed the  case  In  all  good  faith,  as  over  the 
years  he  has  given  fair  and  sympathetic 
treatment  to  the  Antltnist  Division. 

Needlces  to  say,  we  would  be  anxious  to 
obtain  any  further  evidence  that  one  may 
have,  and  my  staff  would  be  prepared  at  any- 
time convenient  to  you  to  talk  with  members 
of  your  staff  and  obtain  whatever  Infotma- 
tlon  In  their  possession. 

The  other  considerations  referred  to  la 
your  letter,  though  not  the  only  considera- 
tions Involved,  are  of  course  highly  rele- 
vant to  the  question  of  whether  nolo  c<m- 
tendere  pleas  should  be  acquiesced  in  or 
vigorously  oppoeed. 

I  hope  this  letter  clarifies  at  least  to  some 
extent  the  questions  you  raised.  I  would,  of 
course,  be  happy  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
you  further  for  the  purpose  of  obtaiiUng  any 
relevant  informaUon  you  think  particularly 
significant. 

Sincerely  yoxtxa, 

DONAU)  P.  ItraNxa, 
Assistant    Attorney    General,    Antitrust 
Division. 

Jakvakt  17,  1966. 
Re  United  States  v.  Cbas.  Pfizer  ft  Co.,  et  al., 

UJ8J3.0.  SDNY  (Crlm.) . 
Hon.  Donald  P.  Teams, 
AssUtant  Attorney  Oeneral,  Antitrust  Divi- 
sion, Department  of  Justice,  WashiTiffton, 
D.C. 
Dkax  M«.  Tukkxe:    Thank  you  for  your 
letter  erf  December  22  concerning  the  above 

CfitSO* 

I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  Antitrust 
Division  considers  the  case  to  be  a  strong 
one,  and  I  naturally  wmclude  that  it  would 
be  Inconceivable  for  the  Division  to  acqui- 
esce In  a  plea  of  nolo  contendere  If,  and  when. 
It  Is  made. 

Because  of  my  great  and  continuing  inter- 
est In  this  matter,  I  would  appreciate  It  If 
you  would  furnish  me  the  details  of  the  in- 
formation requested  in  my  letter  <rf  Decem- 
ber 21  regarding  the  precise  stepe  which  have 
been  taken  to  develop  the  case  on  the  basis 
of  the  leads  furnished  in  the  FTC  proceed- 
ings. 

In  addition,  I  would  appreciate  it  If  you 
would  advise  me  as  to  the  nature  and  out- 
come of  the  conference  you  had  with  the 


,tt»ii«s  Xor  the  Arug  oooipaiHits  on  Janu- 

"'toot  klad  ooopwiUikn  m  supplying  tke 
HUTMiiteil  iBf onnatlon  would  he  ofifnelm^aA. 

Btoomig, 

~  B.  liOira. 


imtbm 


IndtvkMal  olaiSB 
Va..  tnwk 
t» 


DSFASTicKMT  or  Josncs, 
Waskingttm,  DjO.,  January  1»,  iMff. 
Be  United  States  v.  Ohaa.  Pfizer  ft  Co.,  et  al., 

C8DC.  SDNT  (Orim.) . 
gl>n  Bpasm.  B.  LoKa, 
jjJS.  Senate, 
WMsUngton,  D.C. 

PfA*  Ssmatob:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
]«ttv  of  Jantiary  17  regarding  the  above  case, 
m^  l5  In.  conflnnatlon  of  our  telephone  con- 
fVMtkm  today. 

y^jUovlng  a  conferenoe  on  January  7,  1966. 
tnd  after  careful  reconsideratloa  of  the  caae. 
M  have  Informed  attorneys  for  the  defend- 
snts  that  we  will  not  dismiss  the  Indictment. 
«t  wUI  oppose  nolo  contendere  pleas  U  and 
vtaen  they  are  made,  and  that  we  have  every 
intention  of  proaecutlng  the  case  to  a  oon- 
duilon. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  I  do  not  consider  it 
laproprlate  to  disclose  the  details  of  prepara- 
tioDS  tor  tnal  in  this  or  other  cases,  at  least 
in  tiie  absence  of  exceptional  circumstances. 
Hevertbelees,  I  have  been  assured  that  the 
csM  has  been  and  will  be  pursued  with  all 
dns  diligence. 

Sincerely  yours, 

DOKALD  P.  TUBNXR. 

Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral. 

Antitrust  Division. 

fProm  the  Washington  Post,  July  30, 1972] 

Plou  Dti7G  nxMS,  Balm  fob  the  Btttzk 
(By  Morton  Mlntz) 

One  does  not  generally  think  of  the  drug 
tnAostry  as  a  philanthropic  enterprise.  But 
fire  pharmaceutical  makers  are  about  to  be 
ilioved  into  the  role  of  great  public  benefac- 
t<n,  unwitting  contributors  of  many  mlUions 
of  doUars  to  help  combat  drug  abuse,  rehabil- 
ttata  delinquents,  control  gonorrhea,  deliver 
BWdlcal  aid  in  rural  areaa.  train  mldwlvea 
tad  finance  other  social  projects. 

■mis  imlntentional  goodwill  stems  from  an 
onprecedented  SlOO  million  settlement  of 
saUtrust  suite  against  the  five  drug  com- 
panies, and  from  the  unusual  way  In  which 
the  funds  will  be  disbursed. 

Of  the  total.  $60  million  was  designated  for 
reimbursement  of  states  and  political  sub- 
(Uvislons  for  overcharges  they  paid  for  "won- 
(to"  anUblotlcs  purchased  during  the  1960s 
for  public  Institutions  and  programs.  Most  of 
the  remainiler — $37  million — was  set  aside 
for  consumers,  and  if  a  complicated  disburse- 
ixwnt  pn^itoeal  wins  court  approval,  $16  mil- 
lion in  tax-free  refunds  soon  will  go  to 
tboot  40,000  individuals  who  paid  excessive 
piloaafor  the  same  drtigs. 

Thousands  of  persons  who  might  have  had 
?aUd  claims  did  not  file  for  refunds,  how- 
*vw.  and  their  share  of  the  settlement,  esti- 
mated at  $16  to  $18  million,  will  provide  a 
public  health  windfall  In  4S  states,  23  cities 
and  counties,  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
Puerto  Rico. 

Xsduded  from  the  payments  will  be  In- 
dividuals and  governments  of  seven  states, 
two  counties  sind  one  city  that  rejected  tiie 
settlement,  preferring  to  sue  Instead. 

Under  a  distribution  plan  awaiting  ap- 
proval by  a  UJ3.  district  court  in  New  York 
City,  the  Individual  refunds  (less  legal  fees) 
wUl  be  distributed  between  October  and  the 
year's  end.  They  wlU  average  $420  per  claim- 
ant, but  that  figure  <lkMs  not  reflect  the  real 
»"— "'ng  of  the  settlement  to  many  reelp- 
leata. 

norenee  A.  Aames  of  Denver,  for  example, 
*taads  t»  CMstf*  gUJBaO.  or  70  percent  of  the 
WUOO  abe  spsBfe  from  1964  to  1M8,  when  aba 
lived  la  B  Fsao,  Tk.,  for  two  of  the  antl-in- 


feettan 
cysHaa. 
SUaUaily, 

WUUaaa  J« 

whlob  la 30  psfoent of  tlM  __ 
a  moi^h  ba  spent  wtttln  that 
for  anttblotles  for  each  of  tbree  ohilrtiwn  with 
cystto  <lbt«s«s.  an  incmrabla  disease  that  hard- 
ens lung  flbsfs. 

luuwttss  nr  wasbxhstoit 
But  perhaps  more  unusual  la  what  wm 
hBpi>en  to  the  money  that  win  go  to  p<ditloal 
subdivisions,  aethag  ss  loptesentattvea  of  the 
mdlvMuala  who  did  not  fUe  claims.  IHaae 
poUtlcal  tmlts  Intend  to  spend  the  funds 
mainly  on  pnhUo  health  programs  designed 
to  benefit  consumers  as  a  claaa.  Many  of  them 
ate  highly  innovative  efforta  that  otherwise 

would  go  unf  tmded.  

The  programs  are  so  diverse  that  Virginia 
Attorney  General  Andrew  P.  Miller,  chairman 
of  the  antitrust  commlttoe  of  the  National 
Aaeociation  of  Attorneys  Oeneral,  says  he  Is 
reminded  of  a  Suprema  Court  opinion  of  40 
years  ago  in  which  the  laU  Justice  Louis  D. 
Brandels  spoke  of  "one  of  the  happy  inci- 
dents of  the  federal  system:  that  a  single 
state  may  serve  as  a  laboratory;  and  try  novel 
social   and  economic  experiments  .   .   ." 

The  District  of  Ocdumbia,  for  example, 
hoping  to  lower  its  "high  and  steadQy  rtidng 
infant  mortality  rate,"  intends  to  hire  two 
certified  niirae-wldwlveB  and  a  supervlaory 
physician.  Working  with  three  universities, 
they  would  train  50  more  nurse-midwlvea  in 
two  vears,  freeing  doctors  to  handle  difficult 
maternity  cases  at  D.C.  General  Hospital. 

Maryland  proposes  to  meet  a  critical  need: 
the  care  and  treatment  of  cancer  victims. 
It  would  use  $360,000  from  the  drug  makers' 
unintentional  philanthropy  to  establish  new 
professorships  of  clinical  oncology  (the  study 
of  tumors),  one  each  at  the  medical  schorts 
of  the  University  of  Maryland  and  Johns 
Hopkins. 

The  American  Cancer  Society,  saying  that 
medical  schools  and  their  teaching  hospitals 
are  the  best  place  to  speed  progress  against 
cancer,  is  contributing  $60,000  to  the  pro- 
gram. The  unlvercltlee  have  ajreed  to  main- 
tain the  new  professorships  not  only  after 
the  special  fund  Is  exhausted  but,  aa  the 
State  of  Maryland  has  told  the  district  court, 
"so  long  as  cancer  is  a  major  dtnease  of  man." 
Wisconsin,  "beeet  by  an  epidemic  of  gonor- 
rhea which  is  clearly  out  of  control."  intends 
to  spend  47  per  cent  of  its  funds  to  try  to 
control  the  disease.  And  Missouri,  .dlaeatls- 
fied  with  the  "wholly  Inadequate"  rehabiU- 
tatlon  method  available  for  aggressive  delin- 
quents at  its  State  Training  School  for  Boys, 
wants  to  try  out  an  alternative:  pilot  com- 
munity treatment  centers  In  converted  reel- 
dencee  in  the  inner  citlee  of  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
sas City  and  Springfield. 

BUSAL    MKZnCAL    AD 

But  the  list  doee  not  end  there.  Kentucky 
plans  to  contract  with  a  non-profit  corpora- 
tion to  use  college  students  and  student 
nurses  to  Improve  health,  nutritional  and 
medical  care  in  the  rural  eastern  part  of  the 
state,  where  health  facilities  "are  vlrtuaUy 
non-existent  and  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population  Is  indigent." 

Oklahoma,  which  has  a  similar  problem, 
would  meet  It  by  providing  physicians,  nurses, 
dietitians  and  medical  social  workera  for  a 
clinic,  in  Waklta,  that  now  haa  no  staff. 

It  also  plans  to  finance  additional  faciU- 
tlee  at  its  state  university  schools  of  nursing, 
dentistry  and  medicine,  and  provide  scholar- 
ships "for  disadvantaged  and  minority  group 
students  entering  profeaaional  health  train- 
ing." 

Mlsalaalppl  haa  adequate  kidney  treatment 
facilities,  including  four  kldnay  maohlnes. 
but  la  most  part  ot  state  Is  "whoUy  laek- 
Ing  .  .  .  supplies  neeeaaary  to  sustain  treat- 


BBoasy  wvold  be  i 
ta  buy  tba  sin^lis.  ««dab  cost  abouS  99JH» 
psrpstlsatayws. 

Iowa  waato  to  dMds  Ita  zsoaey  sswsa 
ways:  ao  par  osa*  «o  Uavesvs  pnbUo  baattb 
nntatag  sbstMbs;  U  per  osat  aaob  ta  flgbt 
drag  abuse,  seresa  for  sKAls  osB  aasaata. 
immanlas  agalast  sassiAas.  tnat  VD  and 
provlda  aaar^noy  haaltb  ssrvloss.  said  •  par 

la  Trr"*-'r~n.  it  was  rtisMiil  to  aj^t  tba 
money  among  12  stats  liisllHi>tni>s  fbc^  dis- 
abled and  crippled  ">'"'<'»"  Texas  would  use 
30  per  cent  of  ita  share  to  expand  a  soUd 
waste  poUutlon  control  progrsm.  And  Ohio 
haa  drafted  an  tiaborato  plan  to  find  "thoea 
cesisumets  who  for  one  reseon  or  another 
did  not  have  aa  opportunity  to  file  claims'* 
the  first  tbne  aronnd. 

Dsno  AausB  uaivas 
The  naajortty  of  states,  bowaver,  plan  to 
spend  aU  or  part  of  tba  axpstrted  tuoOa  on 
progranu  of  one  Und  or  another  to  cocnbat 
drugabtise. 

In  Virginia,  for  example,  the  Drug  Abuse 
Control  Oouncll  has  been  unable  "to  instl- 
tuta  and  continue  valuaUa  drug  abuae  treat- 
ment and  rAabUltation  programa"  even 
though  the  fedaral  government  wlU  put  up 
$a  for  eaoh  $1  put  up  by  the  atata. 

The  counoU  requeated  $n>.Baft  for  the  2- 
year  p«vlod  ending  June  30.  1974.  but  the 
General  Assembly  approved  only  9»S0M0 
too  little.  Attorney  General  Miller  said  to 
get  enough  federal  "matching"  funds  to  do 
the  Job. 

His  prc^oeal  is  to  turn  over  Ibe  excess 
consumer  fund  payment  to  the  council,  so 
that  Virginia  "would  overeome  her  preaent 
financial  inablUty"  to  pay  for  atata  and 
local  drug  programa  with  a  total  of  $3  mil- 
lion In  federal  and  atata  fimds.  In  addition 
to  the  $SS0,t40  approprlatlan. 

Alabama,  as  part  ot  a  three-part  effort 
at  Ita  stata  university,  would  be  enabled  to 
complete  a  research  project  that  "is  now 
close  to  synthealalng  an  anti-LSD  drug." 

FKHlda  seeks  to  fund  a  scholarship  pro- 
gram for  needy  stndenta  who  agree  that 
after  graduation  they  wlU  "participate  in 
drug  abuse  conteil  programs  aa  trained 
professionals." 

Texas  would  allocate  money  to  conmiunity 
health  centera,  partly  for  "rxnmd-the-clcck 
crlslB  aaaletance  in  drug  emergenciae.  ind'Jd- 
ing  telephone  counseling,  referral  to  appro- 
priate help  and  pick-up  service  is  needed. ' 
"Mlnneeota  would  fund  halfway  houses. 
which  play  a  vital  role  In  the  rehabilitation 
of  drug-dependent  indlvldnala." 

North  Dakota  and  Vermont  want  to  set  up 
drug-abuse  educational  programs  In  their 
public  schocri  systems. 

KXT  nouKX 
In  each  of  the  43  states  that  will  share  Ir. 
the  tinclalmed  consumer  refund  money  the 
key  figure  haa  been  the  attoniey  general,  the 
official  who  had  aued  tba  five  antlblottca  sup- 
pUers  for  antitrust  daouges.  He.  in  turn. 
worked  with  health  offletals  and  ottaara  to 
develop  a  proposal  tailored  to  the  i>arUcular 
needs  of  the  state.  In  Marylaad.  Dapaty  At- 
torney Qenoal  Norman  Polovoy  worksd  with 
the  Cancer  Society  and  tbe  preehlsnt  and 
medical  aotaocd  daana  of  tbe  state  unlveralty 
and  Johna  Hopklna  to  fashion  what  Polovoy 
calls  a  "very,  very  exciting"  plan  to  teaeh 
iTW««««*i  stndsnta  bow  to  make  life  more 
comfortable  for  cancer  victims. 

In  Kentucky,  the  declalon  to  provide 
health  care  in  parte  of  Appalaebta  where  It 
now  doea  not  exist  was  mads  attar  oonaulta- 
tbm  wltb  apsolallsta.  Innlndlng  tbe  dean*  of 
the  state's  two  nadloal  asbools.  aoooiding  to 
Aaalstant  Attorney  Owistal  laara  MoiaU. 

But  wblla  the  attccnegw  faassal  bavs  laA 
la  tba  plaanlBV  for  use  of  tba  fiads.  It  ma  a 
Washington   lawyer    David    I^   Sbaplre.   c€ 
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DtetoUln,  Shapiro  utd  Gkaugan— wbo  Oxm^A- 
opad  tbm  bMte  ocmeapt  for  MMbUiig  IndlTld- 
u«l  oonauman  to  recover  orerchargea,  and 
for  making  unelalnad  oonaumar  funds  avall- 
tM»  for  special  pnbUc  programa. 

Shaplro'B  flitn  repraaanta  X  stataa,  In- 
oludlng  Virginia,  that  are  Jnvolred  in  the 
Utlgatlon.  plua  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
two  eltlea. 

His  grand  design  la  about  to  be  completed 
m  multi-stage  proceedings  before  Federal 
Judge  inaer  B.  Wyatt. 

TWO    RKAKIMCS 

On  Aug.  33  m  New  York.  Wyatt  will  hold 
a  beartag  on  the  distribution  of  fiunls  pro- 
posed for  that  city's  5,000  individual  cUlm- 
anu.  (Nothing  would  be  left  for  a  residual 
consumer  fund  for  New  York  City.) 

The  next  day,  Wyatt  will  hold  hearings  on 
the  distribution  plana  propoeed  for  10  other 
jiirisdletlons — Ohio,  North  Dakota,  Vermont. 
Puerto  Rico,  MlsBourl,  Pennsylyanla,  New 
jcney,  Maine,  Texas  and  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

If  the  Judge  finally  approves  plans  for 
these  11  Jurisdictions  by  early  October,  and 
If  his  rulings  are  not  appealed,  refund  checks 
probably  will  go  out  by  late  fall. 

Each  refund  will  be  reduced  by  a  deduc- 
tion for  legal  fees  and  services,  in  an  amount 
to  be  determined  by  the  court.  Dlcksteln. 
Shapiro  and  Oalllgan  has  proposed  that  the 
deductions  be  16  per  cent  of  each  share. 
Counsel  for  a  number  of  Jurisdictions,  In- 
cluding IiCaryland,  have  proposed  other 
arrangements. 

Judge  Wyatt  wiU  hold  similar  hearings  for 
M  other  states,  including  Virginia,  and  more 
than  30  cities  and  counties  in  October,  with 
reflnds  expected  to  be  mailed  by  January. 
LxnoanoN  sincx  toss 

The  drugs  Involved  in  the  hearings  have 
been  the  subject  of  litigation  since  1963.  five 
years  after  Chaa.  Pfizer  &  Co.  was  awarded 
a  patent  for  tetracycline.  Of  the  three  chem- 
ically related  antibiotics  then  available  to 
treat  a  broad  spectrum  of  infections,  tetra- 
cycline was  acclaimed  as  generally  the  best. 
The  others  were  Pflzer's  Terramycin  (oxy- 
tetracycline)  and  Lederle  Laboratories'  Aure- 
omycln  (chlortetracycllne) . 

In  the  litigation,  Pflzer,  alleging  infringe- 
ment of  the  tetracycline  patent,  initially  sued 
the  Premo  Pharmaceutical  Corp.,  a  small  firm 
that  was  selling  tetracycline  by  Its  generic 
name  for  much  less  than  Pflzer  was  charging 
for  its  trade- named  version. 

Later  in  1963,  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion ruled  tht  Pflaer,  with  Lederle  cooperat- 
ing, had  obtained  the  patent  by  committing 
fraud  on  the  Patent  OfBce — a  bitterly  con- 
tested charge  that  ultimately  was  upheld  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  in  Cincinnati.  The  Su- 
preme Court  allowed  the  decision  to  stand. 

The  ^TC  ordered  Pflaer  and  Lederle,  a  divi- 
sion of  American  Cyanamid  Co.  and  originally 
the  exclusive  licensee  for  tetracycline,  to  stop 
fixing  piioee,  exchanging  price  information 
and  rigging  bids.  The  order  applied  also  to 
Bristol-Myers,  which  had  won  a  license  to 
produce  and  sell  the  antibiotic,  and  two  firms 
licensed  oiUy  to  seU  it.  the  Upjohn  Co.  and 
what  was  then  K.  R.  Squibb  &  Sons,  a  divi- 
sion of  Olln  Mathleson  Corp. 

Bncouraged  by  the  commission  order,  Pre- 
mo Pharmaceutical  and  principal  customer, 
the  City  of  New  York,  filed  counterclaims 
In  an  effort  to  recover  treble  antitrust  dam- 
ages for  overcharges  from  Pflzer  and  other 
licensees. 

Premo  settled  in  1966.  Eventually,  however, 
all  50  states  and  almost  30  other  Jurisdictions 
either  Joined  the  City  of  New  York  antitrust 
action.  In  which  David  Shapiro's  firm  was 
counsel,  retained  other  law  firms  to  sue,  or 
filed  suit  themselves. 

While  moat  at  this  litigation  was  pend- 
ing, a  federal  court  Jury  in  New  York  con- 


Tleted  Pflaer,  Oyanamld  and  Bristol  of  con- 
spiring with  two  non-defendant  co-consplra- 
ten,  Olln  Mathleson  and  Upjohn,  to  fix  the 
prleea  of  all  three  antibiotics  and  to  monop- 
olize a  market  from  which  all  five  firms 
grossed  about  •100  mUUon  a  year,  and  ot 
having  achieved  the  desired  monopoly. 

The  Justice  Department  showed  at  the 
trial  that  during  the  period  covered  by  the 
indictment.  1958  to  1961,  production  costs 
for  100  capsules  of  tetracycline  varied  from 
»1.53  to  $13.  Yet,  for  eight  years,  aU  five 
suppliers  charged  pharmacists  an  unvarying 
$30.60,  with  the  price  for  Aureomycin  and 
Terramycin  always  being  Identical. 

Pair  prices,  attorney  Shapiro  has  sug- 
gesed,  would  have  been  »6  wholesale  and 
$10  retail. 

Each  of  the  three  defendant  companies 
was  fined  $160,000,  the  maximum  allowable. 
The  verdicts  were  important  for  another 
reason:  they  were  p>otentlaUy  powerful  evi- 
dence that  the  states  and  other  plaintiffs 
could  use  In  pressing  their  civil  antitrust 
suits. 

The' verdicts  were  returned  on  Dec.  29, 
1967.  Within  a  matter  of  months,  all  five 
drug  companies  became  deeply  Interested 
in  the  possibility  of  settling. 

On  Feb.  6,  1969,  the  companies  formally 
agreed  to  the  $100  million  package  settle- 
ment, the  largest  since  the  Sherman  Act — 
the  first  antitrust  law — was  enacted  m  1890. 
Aside  from  $3  million  for  antibiotic  whole- 
salers and  retailers,  all  of  the  money  was 
for  the  political  Jurisdictions.  Later,  the 
companies  agreed  to  pay  an  additional  $32 
million  to  non-government  hospitals  and  to 
Blue  Croes  Insurance  plans. 

The  settlement  offer  was  rejected,  by  seven 
states  I Cfillfornia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Kansas, 
North  Carolina,  Oregon  and  Utah)  the 
Counties  of  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco, 
the  City  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  on  the  iheory 
that  they  could  do  better  than  the  total  of 
$17  million  they  were  offered. 

The  rejection  refiected,  Judge  Wyatt  said 
later,  'the  exercise  of  questionable  Judg- 
ment" based  on  "a  misplaced  optimism 
about  a  highly  problematical  result." 

He  made  that  evaluation  in  an  opinion 
in  1970,  after  the  Court  of  Appeals  In  New 
York  City  had  reversed  the  criminal  convic- 
tion of  Pflzer,  Cyanamid  and  Bristol  on 
groxmds  that  District  Judge  Marvin  E. 
Frankel  had  erred  in  instructing  the  Jury. 
The  Supreme  Court,  by  a  tie  vote  of  3-3 
last  Jan.  24,  affirmed  the  appellate  court. 
"It  is  our  present  intention  to  re-try  this 
case,"  the  Justice  Department's  Antltrxist 
Division  told  Judge  Frankel  In  May.  But 
years  could  go  by  before  the  case  is  tried 
and  legal  challenges  disposed  of,  and  the  10 
political  entitles  that  rejected  the  settle- 
ment are  deprived — possibly  permanently — 
of  the  potent  legal  weapon  of  criminal  con- 
victions to  use  in  their  lawsuits,  which  are 
pending  in  Minneapolis  before  U.S.  District 
Judge  Miles  W.  Lord. 

PLANS    .\PPROVED 

With  relatively  good  purchase  records 
available,  the  67  Jurisdictions  that  agreed 
to  the  settlement  were  able  within  a  year 
or  so  to  win  court  approval  of  a  system  to 
allocate  awards  from  the  $60  mlUion  set 
aside  for  overcharges  of  their  hospitals  and 
institutions  and  for  overpayments  for  pre- 
scriptions filled  by  druggists  for  welfare 
patients. 

As  Of  last  Dec.  16,  $5575,277.  including  in- 
terest, had  been  jjald  out  for  these  pur- 
poses, including  $250,900  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  $499,756  to  Boston,  $347,236  to 
Baltimore,  $71,988  to  Chicago,  $3,489,487  to 
New  York  City,  $169,384  to  Detroit.  $238,091 
to  Brie  County,  N.Y.,  $448,868  to  Philadel- 
phia and  $160,916  to  Memphis.  Still  to  be 
distributed  is  $46,133,597,  also  including  in- 
terest as  of  last  December,     --      ^  ■ 


The  truly  dUBcuIt  proMem— one  that  hMI 
not  been  solved  In  the  80  years  that  lui4 
passed  since  approval  of  the  Bharman  Aet— 
was  a  practical  one:  how  to  enable  indl- 
vldual  consumers  to  recover  ovareharges  that 
they  had  paid,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  aatl. 
trust  violators. 

The  breakthrough  was  lawyer  Shapiro's 
idea  for  the  states  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions to  s«-ve  as  representatives  of  Indl- 
vldual  purchasers  as  a  class  and  to  use  un- 
claimed monies  for  public  health  purpout. 
The  next  step  was  to  notify  Indlvktoal 
claimants.  This  was  attempted,  starting  in 
July,  1969,  with  a  quarter-page  advertise- 
ment in  every  dally  newspaper,  and  In  Span- 
ish- and  Japanese-language  newspapers  in 
every  participating  Jurisdiction.  This  proesv 
which  cost  $139,848,  turned  out  to  be  far  less 
successful,  Shapiro  has  said,  than  news 
stories  and  "public  service  azmouncemmts" 
carried  by  radio  and  television  stations. 

Judge  Wyatt  authorized  Shapiro's  law  firm 
to  collect,  collate  and  tabulate  the  claim* 
and,  where  needed,  to  seek  more  informa- 
tion from  claimants.  This  task,  which  in- 
cluded setting  up  an  alphabetical  card  file 
to  guard  against  possible  fraudulent  claims, 
took  about  a  year  and  coat  about  $100,000. 
CLAIMS  vmiriKD 
Meanwhile,  in  the  23  Jurisdictions  repre> 
sented  by  Shapiro's  firms.  Investigators,  usu- 
ally  with  personal  interviews,  sought  veri- 
fication of  2,331  claims  filed  by  persons  who 
asked  $1,000  or  more  each.  Only  29  were  dis- 
allowed altogether,  while  1,739  were  verified, 
320  were  found  to  be  overstated,  and  158  were 
found  to  be  understated.  Similar  verifica- 
tion was  accomplished  In  the  other  Juris- 
dictions. 

One  who  claimed  less  than  he  was  owed 
was  the  Richmond  truck  driver  William 
Jordtui. 

Having  Insufficient  records,  and  trying  to 
recollect  what  he  had  spent  over  a  IS-year 
period,  he  filed  for  $3,960. 

Retne  Kram,  legal  assistant  to  David 
Shapiro,  went  to  Richmond  to  see  if  Jordan 
could  verify  his  claim.  Suspecting  that  he 
had  inadvertently  understated,  she  checked 
with  four  physicians  who  are  experts  In 
cystic  fibrosis.  She  also  learned  that  the 
Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation  of  Houston  had 
done  a  survey  on  the  cost  of  antibiotics  for 
victims  of  the  disease.  Her  conclusion  was 
that  Jordan  should  claim  $11,586,  or  triple 
what  he  had  asked. 

At  another  point.  In  Navasota,  Tex.,  Miss 
Kram  and  an  assistant  attorney  general  were 
helped  by  the  county  sheriff  to  find  several 
persons  In  remote  rural  sectors  who  needed 
aid  in  documenting  refund  claims.  In  other 
rural  areas  other  local  officials — even  the 
mayor,  in  a  few  cases — gave  similar  help  to 
investigators.  Such  "field  audits"  were  not 
made  for  claims  of  less  than  $1,000  although 
lawyers  tried  to  screen  out  obvious  errors. 

For  years,  antitrust  activity  by  the  states 
generally  languished.  Now,  with  the  anti- 
biotics cases — which  Virginia  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Miller  calls  "a  very  significant  legal  de- 
velopment"— It  Is  beginning  to  Increase. 

Shapiro  who  says  his  firm  put  in  40,000 
hours  In  SVi  years  on  the  antibiotics  litiga- 
tion. Is  proud  of  his  role  In  what  he  calls 
"the  first  antitrust  cases  in  which  individual 
consumers  recovered  anything."  But  he  hopes 
that  in  future  antitrust  cases  for  which  they 
wUl  be  a  model,  "there  wiU  be  400,000  claims, 
not  40,000." 

States,  principal  cities  and  other  political 
subdivisions  will  receive  the  amounts  shown 
in  the  table  (with  Interest  computed  to 
May  1,  1972)  if  the  distribution  plan  wins 
Judicial  approval.  Column  A  lists  allocations 
of  individual  claims  and  consumer  funds. 
Column  B  shows  reimbursement  for  over- 
payment by  Institutions  and  few  welfare. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  ACnNQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  business? 
If  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  A  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  were  communicated 
to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  his 
secretaries,  and  he  announced  that  on 
August  16,  1972,  the  President  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  joint  resolution 
(8 J.  Res.  254)  to  authorize  the  printing 
and  binding  of  a  revised  edition  of  Sen- 
ate Procedure  and  providing  the  same 
diall  be  subject  to  copyright  by  the 
author. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Presiding 
OflElcer  (Mr.  STxvnreon)  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 

the  United   States   submitting   simdry 


nomlnftttaoa,  iriilohiMN  ntarcd  to  the 
cmpropitets  ooiBoittlMCi 

(The  TuaatamMum  racdvad  tddaty  an 
printad  at  tha  end  of  Seosta  prooaad- 
Ings.) 

REVENUE  SHARINO  ACT  OP  1»72 

■nis  ACTDIO  PttWRITMCWT  pro  ton- 
pwe.  Utadsr  the  previoos  order,  the  Chair 
lays  before  the  Senate  H.R.  14370,  vi4ilch 
will  be  statad  by  MXbt. 

Tha  aaatstamt  legldattva  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blU  (HJl.  14870)  to  provide  paymenta  to 
locallttsa  for  hlgb-prlortty  ezpesdlturaa.  to 
enoouiags  tha  Btatea  to  sunplamsot  tb«lr 
revenue  sources,  and  to  autborias  Fsdaral 
collactloo  of  State  individual  Inoom*  tazaa. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  beesi  reported  from  the 
Comtnittee  mi  Finance  with  amend- 
ments.   

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  previous  order,  the  im- 
flnished  business.  Senate  J(dnt  Reaolu- 
tkm  241,  will  ba  laid  aside  and  will  re- 
main laid  aside  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness today  and  until  the  dose  of  businees 
on  September  5,  1972, 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  basic 
proUems  we  are  dealing  with  in  this  bill 
are  anuxig  the  nw)<H'  problems  in  our 
economy  today.  Any  close  examination 
of  the  fiscal  status  of  States  and  loctd 
govemmesits  Indicates  that  they  need 
fiscal  ft— iBtanfn>  and  need  it  now.  It  is 
hard  to  examine  the  financial  situation 
of  State  and  local  governments  without 
coming  away  with  the  concliirion  that 
they  are  in  serious  flnanr-lal  trouble.  Our 
State  and  loctd  govemmeaitB  are  daily 
confronted  with  urgent  reonests  for  more 
and  more  services;  at  the  same  time,  the 
cost  of  providing  these  services  Is  soar- 
ing. 

Actually,  State  and  local  governments 
have  tried  valiantly  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems. Betwe«i  the  fiscal  years  1965  and 
1970.  State  and  local  general  expendi- 
tures rose  from  $33.7  bilUon  to  $131.3  bU- 
llon.  In  terms  of  current  dollars,  this  ts 
virtually  a  tripling  of  their  expenditures 
in  this  15-year  period.  Actually,  many  of 
the  lazger  governmental  units  have  ex- 
perienced still  larger  increases. 

The  State  and  local  governments  have 
tried  to  deal  with  this  demand  for  more 
services  in  a  fiscally  respoosible  manner. 
General  revenues  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments from  all  sources  in  the  same 
period,  1955  to  1970,  have  Increased  from 
$33.1  l^lllon  to  $131.8  bilUtKi.  This  is  a 
tripling  of  revenues  in  this  period  of 
time. 

However,  State  and  local  governments 
are  now  flnHing  it  Increasingly  difficult 
to  continue  rsilstng  revenues,  even  though 
the  demand  for  expenditures  continues 
to  rise  unabated.  In  pstft.  this  is  because 
their  revenue  systems— largely  based  on 
property  taxes  and  sales  taxes — ^have  a 
limited  capacity.  Tills  means  they  must 
seek  rate  increases  to  obtain  new  reve- 
nues, and  rate  increases — particularly  in 
property  taxes — are  strongly  resisted  by 
taxpayers  generally.  Also  because  of  their 
limited  Jurisdictions,  localities,  and  even 
States,  are  finding  that  they  dare  not 
raise  their  taxes  too  muclv  because  an- 


other looal  ImMtkstlon  or  ewn  a  >wm^ 

Bhrta  mair  not  maka  iha 

AS  a  rMoUfe.  If  Itaay  do  mate  tha  I 

they  are  ezioouiactng  tamayan 

large  tax  raaourees  to  mow  aoniM  the 

border,  to  loeeta  themselvas  in  adjcrtnios 

Stataa. 

T%e  dtias.  baeaoae  of  their  still  more 
llmttad  JuiiBdlotkms,  are  f  aoinv  aavaalal- 
ly  several  financial  moblems  as  mlddla- 
Inoome  and  hlgher-inonne  people  rapidly 
move  to  the  suburtw.  In  pairt,  this  is  be> 
causa  of  the  hlgb  tax  rates  the  cities 
have  had  to  impoae  to  meet  the  demand 
for  more  swvloes.  This,  to  torn,  leaves 
the  cities  with  the  ever-lnareaslnt  bur- 
den of  providing  services  to  large  num- 
bers of  relatively  low-inoome  people  ^riho 
are  able  to  pay  only  a  rdatlvaly  small 
share  of  the  cost  of  these  servloeB.  The 
more  the  city  tries  to  meet  these  prob- 
lems by  ralitog  taxes,  the  more  rapid  Is 
the  exodus  of  those  with  flsoal  reaourees 
to  the  BUbnrbs. 

But  the  current  flr*"*'**^'  protdems  are 
not  confined  to  the  cittas.  Small  oom- 
munlttos,  especially  to  rural  areas  are 
also  to  «hi^iw»1r1  distress,  partloularly 
where  their  inhaltftants  aoe  poor  and  the 
tax  base  is  limited.  In  their  case,  their 
citlMnry  vtrtuadly  no  government  serv- 
ices 9X  all. 

Hie  Federal  Govemmmt  has.  of 
course,  tried  to  help  the  State  and  local 
governments  to  their  ftnanrial  distress. 
In  tile  pertod  from  19M-70.  for  exampte, 
Federsa  grants  to  aid  Incraased  from  a 
little  over  $3  billion  to  neao'ly  $34  bU- 
lion — about  a  sevenfold  tocrease.  Stooe 
1970,  this  has  increased  to  a  level  of 
$38.8  billlan  to  1973— still  another  80- 
pereent  increase. 

However,  Owre  has  been  a  real  prob- 
lem with  most  of  the  aid  we  have  pro- 
vided up  to  now.  The  akl  has  been  to  the 
form  of  categorical  aid  and  has  been  pro- 
vided on  a  matfthtng  basls.  The  effect  of 
this  has  been  to  encourage  State  and 
local  governments  to  expand  theb*  ex- 
pauUtores  to  speelfled.  narrewly  defined 
program  areas.  This  has  been  true  be- 
cause to  these  limited  areas,  for  every 
dollar  of  their  own  money  they  spend, 
th^  can  receive  another  dollar  from  the 
Federal  Government.  In  some  of  these 
areas  such  as  social  serviees.  for  every 
dollar  of  their  own  money  thes  have  re- 
ceived $3  from  the  Federal  Government, 
■me  distorUcns  to  expenditure  patterns 
that  this  causes  for  the  State  and  local 
governments  is  cleatrly  Illustrated  by  the 
direction  of  the  social  servioe  expktdl- 
tures  of  State  and  local  governments  to 
the  past  few  yean.  We  have  seen  ex- 
penditures to  these  areas  blossom  from 
practically  nothing  to  totals  almost  as 
great  as  prior  total  government  expendi- 
tures. 

The  matching  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams actually  have  to  many  cases  to- 
tenslfled  the  problems  of  State  and  local 
governments.  "ESg  always  compelling  the 
State  and  local  governments  to  use  their 
limited  resources  for  categorical  notch- 
ing programs,  Xht  result  is  that  these 
governmental  imlts  frequently  cannot 
use  tiaeir  own  funds  for  what  they  ood- 
sider  to  be  their  most  pressing  needs.  Ask 
any  Gov«iior  or  mayor,  and  he  wUl  USi 
you  tliat  if  he  could  determtoe  the  pur- 
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poM  for  wbloh  tb*  FMtanl  aM  i* 
to»  em*ld  mak»  fw  bsMer  vm  at 
f UBriki— abA  for  iBO>*  cOdoat 
taedoMMiw. 

Ill*  j«rciuii>  ntwiin  nsMure  vuea 
««  tew  iMtom  w  to  dHtSiMd  to  dna  wttk 
the  several  facets  of  the  problem  wliteh  I 
hav*  bMO  ouUinlnc  to  yoa.  Ftnt.  Ik  will 
h^»  kta*  Stat*  and  Iseal  govamnauto  bgr 

pioTliUnc  tbMA  isunedlately  vitb  more 
fundi  ^  to  $7^  billion  a  year  by  4 
yeanfron  now. 

^^PjinpnJ  tav  aharing  with  tfaa  State  and 
t^Hyf4  BDTamMwntn  «p  to  1  percent  of  the 
FMaral  Indlvidiwl  tncome  tax  revalues, 
we  sura  rtiartns  our  moat  flezitdc  tax 
iwmrrn  nnr  wlaich  to  propeerive  in  its 
impact  aDd  one  which  is  built  on  the  bacto 

of  abilltv  to  pay. 

TUrd.  and  probably  most  important, 
tkMM  b4i^««^^  funda  which  are  b^ng 
made  avaUabto  to  the  Statea  and  loeaU 
iUea  an  DfOi  cataaazical  grairta  and  are 
not  matching  programs.  TbcM  fmxto 
are  a  shared  revenue  bdng  turned  over 
to  the  States  and  loealitles  for  them  to 
apply  their  own  priorities,  rather  than 
our  aoptfimposing  on  thttM  here  in 
WasUngton  our  notkm  of  local  prlor- 
ttles.  B9  giving  the  States  and  loealittos 
freadcaa  to  spend  these  aooeya  aa  they 
and  their  citizenry  believe  desirable;  I 
believe  that  we  will  receive  far  more 
leal  results  per  deUar  of  aid  than  to  true 
undtt  the  faam-cfenmg  categorical 
BMLtehing  psograms.  Uistor  revenue 
sharing,  the  localities  can  spend  the 
moivgr  where  the  need  is  ratho:  than 
where  th^  can  get  the  most  dollars 
from  Uncle  Sam. 

It  to  becaoM  thto  represents  a  new 
departure  even  more  than  because  ci 
which  ia  my  'np'"**"  makes  thto  meas- 
ure so  imswrtant.  It  to  a  new  intergov- 
ernmental fiscal  deriee — it  is  a  shar- 
ing of  the  ^edtttd  Government's  most 
prodoetive  rcMcsxue  source  with  the 
States  snd  loealittos.  Moraover.  it  to  a 
sharlnc  withoMt  thto  I«aUaf  s  trying  to 
tell  them  hoiw  to  spend  the  money. 

Lei  me  turn  now  to  the  specifics  o£ 
the  biU. 

The  committee's  bill,  like  the  House 
measure,  pcovides  a  S-ycar  program  of 
aid  to  State  and  local  gwemments 
startiiw  January  1.  t»7a:  $6.3  k^llcm  o< 
revenue-sharing  funda  to  to  be  dtetrib- 
uted  to  the  State  and  local  govem- 
menlB  in  1»72.  Beglmrtng  in  Jan- 
uary 1S73  thto  to  to  be  further  in- 
ereMed  bar  $1  toilUan  a  year  in  suppte- 
menkary  grants,  whtoh  take  the  idace 
ol  soetoii  aenrlee  granta— oiher  than 
those  for  child  welfare  and  family  plan- 
ning— in  the  future.  In  addttkoi.  the 
revenue-sharing  f mids  are  Imceased  by 
annual  inerementa  of  ISM  million  In 
each  of  the  4  succeeding  years,  reaching 
a  tovel  of  about.  $&5  biUion  in  the  tUth 
year  (d  the  prograHL  Taking  the  sup- 
pte"""*^*?  sranta  into  acoom^.  thto 
means  that  the  total  granta  under  this 
bin  wiU  be  »7J&  bttllen  a  year  by  the 
end  of  the  fifth  year. 

As  in  the  Houaa  taiO.  the  committee 
vwnikm  of  the  bit)  haa  »  stairtiiic  date  of 
1,  ia72.  Wft  believe  tfaaife  this 
date  to  daatnble  because  Oito 
haa  been  ■adv  canslderatlon 


fay  »  tong  ttooe  and^  as  a  result,  many 
State  and  local  wwemmcnts  have  al- 
Mady  taken  the  aid  into  eoBsldcraUen  in 
tlMto  h«pHgrt*  Wtthauk  thto  date  there 
would  be  many  crises  In  State  and  locai 
finance  througheii*  the  country. 

Let  me  turn,  now  to  the  description,  of 
the  revenue-sfaaxhig  bill.  The  commit- 
tee's tattl  aDocatas  two-thtods  of  the  total 
revenne-«hatliig  payments  to  local  cbnt- 
ernments  and  tme-ttaird  to  the  States. 
We  made  this  altocatlon  because  local 
goTtrnmetits  geoeraOr  are  in  a  more  pre- 
carious financial  rondltlon  that  State 
0cwemments  and  also  because  local  gov- 
ernments now  account  for  abooi  two- 
tltlrds  erf  total  State  and  local  expendi- 
tures. 

The  House  bill  provides  for  a  somewhat 
similar  two- thirds — one- third  allocation 
erf  the  $5.3  billion  initial  level  of  pay- 
mei^. 

The  committee  bill  also  provides  that 
the  $300  miUian  of  annual  increase  in 
the  revenue-sharing  payments  after  the 
first  year  also  are  to  be  divided  between 
localities  and  States  on  a  two-thirds^ 
one-third  basto.  Similarly,  the  sivpte^ 
mental  pa.vment8  of  $1  billlosi  a  year  are 
also  divided  on  thto  same  basis.  The 
Howe  till  would  hare  alkxated  all  of 
the  $300  million  of  annual  increase  in 
revenue-sharing  fiuxto  to  the  States — a 
results  whtoh  we  thought  was  unfair  to 
the  localities  in  view  of  the  expected  in- 
crease in  their  financial  burdens. 

Certainly,  one  of  our  major  departures 
from  Qx  House  blU  was  in  the  formulas 
fear  the  dtotribotion  of  the  i-evenoe  shar- 
ing funds  to  the  States  and  localities. 
Here,  we  made  a  number  of  very  subr 
stantlal  improvements.  The  committee 
bill  is  more  effective  than  the  House  biil 
in  "putting  the  money  where  the  needs 
are." 

Instead  of  having  one  formula  for  dto- 
trifoution  to  the  States  and  another  for 
distribution  to  local  governments  within 
the  States  as  under  the  House  biil.  the 
coanmlttee  bill  provides  a  single  formula 
to  serve  both  pinposes.  Thto  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  proridli^  consistent  treats 
ment  in  allocating  funds  to  State  and 
local  govonmcnts.  Thto  standard  formur 
la  distributes  the  total  revenue  sharing 
funds  to  the  States  and  their  locaJ  gwr- 
emmcnts  on  the  basto  of  popidatlon 
xietghted  by  "tax  effort"  and  by  relative 
ptwerty  leveto  as  they  are  measured  bgr 
inverse  relative  income  leveto. 

Thto  formuto  recognizes  that  the  need 
of  a  governmental  unit  for  revenue-shar^ 
ing  increases  with  the  size  of  its  popu- 
totion  and  to  the  extent  the  Income  levels 
of  its  residents  are  lower  than  in  other 
communities. 

By  taking  tax  eCTort  into  ccmsideration 
in  the  dtetrlbution  formula,  the  commit- 
tee bill  recognizes  that  the  extent  that 
State  and  local  governments  are  willing 
to  help  themselves  should  atoo  be  used  to 
measure  the  extent  of  Federal  aid. 

The  formula  in  the  committee  bQl  also 
avMds  a  number  o'  pitfalls  of  the  House 
formulas.  The  House  btil,  for  extuni^, 
distributed  funds  to  the  States  only  on  an 
incentlTe  basis — that  is,  on  the  basto  of 
general  tax  effort  and  incouie  tax  ceilee- 
tions.  This  ignored  the  "need"  factor  tn 


dtoti il/utlug  funds  and  meant  that  tbn 
lower  income  States  received  less  than 
their  fair  share. 

Another  defect  of  the  House  bIB  Is 
tlHt  the  dtotrttfoklons  to  the  Btatea  ««« 
to  be  based  is  sttetanttal  part  on  their 
incoBC  tax  collections.  Thto  would  Wwi 
meant  that  the  Federal  Ooveiiiat 
wo«2ld  be  dlrtatlng  to  the  State  govtm- 
mente  what  taxes  they  should  on. 
Thto  dtocrimlnates  markedly  agalnat 
States  with  either  no  income  tax  or  lav 
income  taxes.  It  also  would  have  the  ef- 
fect of  distorting  the  choices  of  the  States 
to  determining  what  taxes  they  should 
impoae  or  increaee  in  the  light  of  tlMtr 
p&rtieular  needs.  The  commitU^  bill  by 
taking  into  conaideratiaD  general  tax  ef- 
foart  from  all  sources  avoids  tills  d^- 
eiency. 

The  House  formula  for  dtotributing 
f\m<to  to  local  governments  also  con- 
tained defects.  Ttds  formula  would  hue 
giver,  equal  weight  to  population,  urtaaa- 
izatioo,  and  relative  income  levels.  Itve 
House  selected  the  urbanization  faet«r, 
and  to  some  extent  the  relative  iocone 
factor,  in  order  to  give  signifloaui  rdifCf 
to  the  cities  which  are  faced  witit  espe* 
clally  serious  financial  problems.  How- 
ever, in  practice,  the  House  formata 
would  distribute  relativelr  large  amounto 
of  aid  to  well-to^do  suburbs,  reducing  the 
amounts  avaitoble  for  dtotiibutton  to  the 
citMs  and  low  income  rural  areas. 

The  reason  f ot  this  defect  in  the  Roase 
formula  is  the  emphasis  it  places  on 
urbanized  areas,  which  include  not  cnly 
the  cities  but  al.so  the  surrounding 
suburb!?.  The  conmiittee  bill,  by  emptaa- 
.•^rrtng  both  low-income  levels  and  tax 
effort,  channeto  more  of  the  revouK- 
sharing  funds,  both  to  the  cities  and  to 
the  poorer  rursd  areas.  New  York  City,  for 
examine,  will  receive  over  $33  per  eapiu 
under  the  committee  bill  as  compared  to 
$20  per  capita  under  the  House  bfH: 
Detroit  will  receive  over  $28  per  capita 
instead  of  $17;  and  Oary,  Ind.,  over  $22 
per  capita  instead  of  less  than  $14  per 
capita. 

I  realize  that  there  has  been  some  con- 
cern because  the  formula  for  revenue 
sharir»g  In  hrtjMng  some  of  the  poorer 
States  has  had  the  effect  of  deereartag 
to   some  extent   the  amomot  of  fan* 
which,  undejT  the  Homb*  version,  would 
go  to  our  more  populoua  States.  This 
point  of  view  was  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  conmilttee  by  the  very  able 
Senator   from   Cormecticut    <Mr.  Rxbi- 
coTT)  in  hto  very  artietdate  and  efftc- 
tive  manner.  We  were  sympathetic  witk 
hto  concern.  The  fact  tliat  tax  effort  is 
one  of  the  elemento  in  our  levenoe-shar- 
ing  distribution  formuto  belpa  the  ur- 
banlaed  areas.  However,  we  took  evea 
more  direct  aim  at  thto  pioUem  by  the 
manner   in   which   the  ninnKfwmtoiy 
granU  are  dlatributed.  Ttda  $1  WUw" 
supptomcntaJ  grant  under  ttoe  ceouaittae 
action  is  distributed  to  each  State  on  the 
basto  of  its  urbaniaed  population,  but 
with  a  floor  providing  that  no  less  than 
30  percent  of  the  popolatfon  of  each 
State  Is  to  be  considered  as  urbanized. 

The  effect  o*  thto  aetlaa  wi»  to^s- 
tribute  thto  $1  bilHoo  te  a  iiiawcr  ^««ea 
appreciably  benefited  the  Haere  ur»aa 
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-nd  induatrialtaBd  Statas.  Am  a  result, 
ST  comWned  effect  of  tlie  revenue  abar- 
ig«  and  supidemental  grant  program  to 
Sat  all  but  four  St^fli.  and  the  District 
oi  Columbia,  receive  more  funds  under 
^  action  taken  by  the  committee  than 


was  the  case  in  the  Booae  bUL  Tlito  to 
shown  In  taUe  1  In  tbe  committae  re- 
port which  oompares  the  dfartrtoutton 
by  Stataa  under  the  committae  bBI  with 
the  dtotrlbtrtlon  provided  by  the  orig- 
inal admintotration  propoaal  and  the 


Bouae  bill.  Mr.  Preildaxt.  I  aak  unani- 
mouB  eooaent  that  the  table  ahowhig 
thto  dtotrlbtttion  be  printed  at  thto  point. 
There  betaig  no  objection,  the  table 
waa  ORleied  to  be  printed  In  the  Rscou. 
asfollowa: 


T.«  P  1  _0IST1«BUT.0N  OF  FUNDS  TO  STATES  UNDER  ADMINISTRATION  MWPOSAl,  HOUSt  AND  FINAHCt  COUMITTEE  VERSIONS  OF  H.«.  14370  AND  D.FFERtNCES  IN  THE  AMOWTS 
TAiLE  l.-OISTRIBUnon  m         i»  DISTRIBUTED  UHOtt  THE  TURK  VERSIONS  OF  THE  BIU 


lAoMNiitts  hi  mlHiooi  of  dollarsl 


DiStnnen  b«twe«i— 


StitH 


Admiflis- 
tratJM 

pouli 


HOUM 

biU> 


Con- 
Housa        mittM  Cam- 
bill  tnd      bill  ind  mittM 
Com-     idminis-     sdminis-  bill  tnd 
mittM        trition        tratien  H«uM 
biU*     proposal     proposal  biH 


UnitadStitas.totol...    5,000.0     5,300.0     6,300.0        300.0     1,300.0       1,000-0 


AlabdM. 


AljWM-. 
Ariunsss.. 


C*ado.... 

CMMCtiCtlt.. 


OMrictolColuinWa. 
Flllidt 

ewii* - 


M 


KMbcfcy. 


MMMchusatb. 


WiW630tB. 


82.1 
«.t 

51.4 

43.0 

590.2 

60.1 

59.2 

114 

22.) 

167.4 

107.5 

23.  S 

20.1 

219.  S 

llS.t 

74.5 

54.2 

78.2 

101.5 

22.9 

92.7 

136. 2 

229.1 

107.8 

61.3 


80.2 
6.6 
46.1 
38.3 
610.8 
51.4 
72.6 
17.3 
26.0 

isao 

103.4 

219 

15.4 

301.8 

113.8 

67.8 

47.7 

71.8 

83.2 

19.9 

117.5 

179.0 

243.7 

114.1 

46.0 


138.2 

6.2 

64.7 

65.2 

6U.4 

71.8 

74.9 

15.8 

20.4 

194.8 

136.3 

26.4 

23.6 

316.2 

134.5 

91.6 

64.  S 

105.2 

138.9 

36.7 

116.3 

179.5 

257.9 

124.0 

105.1 


-1.9 

-2.0 

-5.3 

-4.7 

20.6 

-.7 

13.4 

3.9 

3.1 

-17.4 

-4.1 

.     2.4 

-4.7 

82.0 

-2.0 

-6.7 

-6.5 

-6.4 

-18.3 

-3.0 

-    24.8 

42.8 

14.6 

6.3 

-15.3 


56.1 
-2.4 
113 
22.2 
54.2 
11.7 
15.7 
2.4 
-2.5 
27.2 
28.8 
2.9 
3.5 
96.4 
18.7 
17.1 
10.3 
27.0 
37.4 
118 
216 
413 
28.8 
16.2 
418 


58.0 

-.4 

18.6 

26.9 

316 

12.4 

2.3 

-1.5 

-5.6 

44.6 

32.9 

.5 

8.2 

14.4 

20.7 

218 

16.8 

314 

55.7 

16.8 

-1.2 

.5 

14.2 

9.9 

59.1 


Ststa* 


Adminis- 
tration 

posali 


Haiiaa 

biH  and 

Com-    adaiiaia- 


biHM>d 


Cam- 

mrtlaa 

bWaad 


Houaa 
bin* 


bill    prapMl    Pnpwl 


bin 


MitMuri 

Montana 

Nabnaka 

Nanda 

Now  Hampshira. 

Naw  Jariay 

Naar  Maxioe 

Naw  York 

Narth  Caratina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oraiaa 

PamuylvaiHa. — 
Rkod*  Island — 
SauMi  Carolina.. 
SouUi  Dakota 


96.4 
18.8 
39.0 
119 
15.0 

153.8 
31.8 

534.1 

1113 
2a5 

212.5 
617 
56.9 

246.2 
20.8 
56.7 
18.8 
88.8 

243.0 
28.T 
11.9 


Tana. 

Utah 

Varmoat 

Virilnia >2JS 

Washinitofl •?•• 

Waat  Viriinia *\-  7 

Wiseonisn !«•« 

Wyomini "•* 


107.6 
16.7 
34.  S 
12.2 
115 

17».7 
22.6 

649.6 

1110 
12.0 

227.4 
S2.9 
60.1 

300.9 
25.9 
57.9 
115 
79.3 

248.3 
29.0 
11.0 

115.6 

79.1 

36.4 

137.0 

6.1 


129.9 

11.2 

24.3 

-2.1 

52.0 

-4.8 

14.7 

-1.7 

1L5 

-1.5 

1110 

25.9 

30.0 

-9.8 

62S.1 

115.5 

161.4 

-.3 

212 

-8.5 

240.5 

14.9 

74.0 

-las 

7a  0 

IX 

347.8 

54.7 

213 

5.1 

9S.9 

1.2 

29.3 

-5.3 

120.4 

-7.5 

326.0 

5.3 

40.6 

.3 

17.4 

-.9 

121.< 

U.0 

107.8 

-12.9 

61.8 

-5.  J 

164.2 

12.6 

11.5 

-5.  J 

315 
5.5 

110 
.8 

15 
39.2 

7.2 
91.0 
411 

2.7 
28.0 

las 

111 

101.4 

8.S 

39.2 
10.5 
316 
83.0 
11.9 
5.5 
25.0 
15.8 
20.1 
39.8 
.1 


22.3 

7.6 

17.5 

2.5 

5.0 
113 
16.5 
-24.5 
48.4 
11.2 
111 
21.2 

9.9 
4C7 

14 
38.0 
15.8 
41.1 
77.7 
11.4 

6.4 
14.0 
28.7 
25.4 
27.2 

5.4 


I  Tha  admlalstration  proposal  would  hava  distrlbotad  funds  to  0.a  Statas  on  tha  basil  o(  popu- 

'^•ttS!i«KS?£rr,SS^3.!o%Wo 

•  Tha  eommrttaa  lonnola  for  d  str  butmi  ravwiae  sharmi  tunds  to  Hm  Stataa  a  bMOd  •"  »»» 
rvS^^^mk^bi  tha  invarsa  ol  Ao  Stata  ralaU.a  par  capita  locoma  (tha  lowor  tha  par 


SrS^  W^SlSid^an MnSTESs^ThTLppI^        sharia, grarrts sho« ar. Ihoaa  wh«h 
first  boooma  applicabia  on  January  1, 1971 
Nota:  Ostails  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  rounding- 


Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
will  note.  In  the  last  column  of  this  table 
that,  as  I  liulicated,  all  but  four  of  the 
States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia, 
do  better  imder  the  committee  trill  than 
i^n'Vn-  the  House  bill.  Even  in  these  States 
the  exteit  to  which  the  funds  are  de- 
crtased  from  the  House  level  is  quite 


The  committee's  bill  also  gives  each 
State  c<msiderable  flexibility  in  revising 
ttae  formula  for  distributi]:^  the  funds 
to  its  local  governments.  For  the  first  13 
mnnthii  of  the  program  the  funds  must 
be  distributed  to  the  local  goverimients 
on  the  basis  of  the  standard  formula — 
luunely,  ptvulatlon  weighted  by  both 
tax  effort  and  relative  income.  After  the 
fltst  12  months  of  the  program,  however, 
each  State  may  continue  to  have  the 
fonds  distributed  to  its  local  govern- 
ments on  the  basis  ot  the  standard  for- 
mula, or  it  may  by  law  choose  to  have 
the  distribution  made  on  the  basis  of 
two  alternative  factors.  These  alterna- 
tive factors  are  pc^^ulation  weighted  by 
relative  income  and  pwulation  weighted 
by  tax  effort.  The  State  may  use  any 
cunbinatlon  of  the  two  factors  it  de- 
sires. This  Is  in  accord  with  the  prin- 
ciple vre  have  tried  to  follow  in  this  bill 
ot  leaving  with  the  State  and  local  gov- 
emmenta  the  "t^^""""  discretionary 
powers. 


BfBid««  the  Improvement  in  the  dis- 
tribution formulas,  the  committee 
amended  the  House  bill  in  a  number  (tf 
other  reapects. 

Probably  the  most  Important  of  these 
o.TT'"rtiTi*>nfa>  is  the  one  deleting  the 
House  provision  which  requires  local  gov- 
erxunenta  to  spend  the  aid  funds  only 
for  specified  high-ixlority  Items.  In  the 
ophtlon  of  the  committee,  forcing  local 
governments  to  spend  the  revenue-ehtur- 
ing  funds  for  certain  siiecUled  items 
would  be  inconsistent  with  the  broad  ob- 
jective of  this  bill— to  give  the  State  and 
local  governments  maximum  dlacretion 
in  "pairing  the  most  efficient  use  of  these 
f  tmds.  We  are  convinced  that  local  gov- 
emmmts  know  better  than  we  do  in  the 
Senate  as  to  what  their  needs  are.  Dic- 
tation by  the  Federal  Oovemment  as  to 
how  they  should  use  the  revenue-sharing 
funds  runs  contrary  to  our  whole  under- 
staiuUng  of  the  purpose  of  the  bill.  We 
also  believe  that  to  do  so  would  deprive 
them  of  the  right  to  make  the  most  effi- 
cient use  of  these  funds. 

For  similar  reasons,  we  deleted  the 
House  provision  which  requires  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors 
and  sid>o(mtractors  on  construction  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  In  part  from  revenue- 
sharing  funds  to  be  paid  wages  at  rates 
oompljrlng  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 
The  committee  believes  that  it  is  no  more 


appropriate  to  specify  the  wage  rates  to 
be  paid  fzoin  funds  ta  such  cases  than 
to  specify  how  the  local  govenunenta  are 
to  spend  the  fonds  in  the  flxet  instance. 

Although,  as  I  have  ludloated.  we  do 
not  believe  in  deciding  tbe  queetion  of 
prlorittes  for  the  local  govenunenta,  we 
do  believe  that  tbe  local  govranmenta 
sbould  take  their  ctttaena'  views  late  ac- 
count in  detezmining  eapendlturc  pilori- 
tiee.  Aa  a  reault.  tbe  rommlttee  a<lopted 
an  amsDdment  to  require  State  and  local 
govemmenta  to  make  r^norta  to  tbeir 
residente  Indicating  how  they  i^an  to 
spend  these  funds.  These  reporta  must 
be  publlahsd  in  newvTapen  of  local  clr- 
culatioa  and  nuist  also  be  made  available 
to  all  communloaticHia  me<iia  within  tbeir 
geographic  area. 

I  also  vrant  to  call  the  Senator's  attcn- 
tim  to  the  fact  that  the  committee  bill 
generally  acoeiTted  tbe  House  provision 
authorising  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
administer  and  collect  State  income  tax- 
es for  those  States  which  agree  on  a  vol- 
imtary  basis  to  have  the  Federal  Ctovem- 
ment  perform  this  faxwtion  for  them. 
States  which  wish  to  enter  hito  such 
agreements  will,  at  course,  have  to  omi- 
form  their  income  tasee  to  the  Federal 
income  tax.  Otherwise.  It  w«mld  be  Im- 
practical for  the  Federal  Oovemment  to 
collect  State  taxes.  Howevw.  the  fact 
that  a  significant  number  of  States  have 
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aliready  adopted  iacome  taxes  that  cob- 
iaaxx.  BinftnT'**''"r  wUb  the  Federal  In- 
come te«  mrgf**  that  thl«  may  not  be 
too  much  of  an.  ohstBcIe. 

Wh|]a  the  commlfctee  accepted  most  of 
the  House  provlslona  In  regard  to  Fed- 
eral collection  of  State  Income  taxes.  It 
dM  make  a  Urn  efaancec  Probably  ttoa 
most  Important  of  these  is  the  effective 
date  change  providing  that  the  piggy- 
back program  will  go  Into  effect  after 
January  1,  1974,  when  any  number  of 
States  acoounttug  for  at  leaEt  5  percent 
of  the  taxpayers  In  the  United  States 
agree  to  have  the  Federal  Government 
coDect  tlMir  Income  taxes.  The  House  bill 
would  also  haw  required  five  States  to 
request  PMferal  collection  of  their  taxes 
for  the  program  to  be  instituted. 

Let  me  turn  now  from  revenue  sharing 
to  the  iii9ortant  providons  the  commit- 
tee has  adopted  in  regard  to  social  serv- 
ices. Before  1962.  social  services  pro- 
vided to  welfare  recipients  were  subject 
to  the  same  50  percent  Federal  matching 
as  was  available  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. Ih  order  to  encourage  States  to 
prevent  and  reduce  dependency  on  wel- 
fare, the  Congress  in  1982  increased  Fe*- 
eml  matching  for  social  services  to  75 
percent  For  7  years.  Federal  appropria- 
tions for  social  services  increased  gradu- 
ally, more  or  less  con^tent  with  con- 
gressional Intent,  reaching  a  level  of 
about  $390  mflUon  in  fiscal  year  19t9. 
TWO  years  later,  howerer.  the  amoimt 
i»d  more  than  doubied  to  about  $750 
million,  and  it  doubled  again  in  1  year, 
exceeding  $1.5  Mlllen  in  1»72.  It  is  now 
estiaate*!  that  the  social  services  pro- 
Tistons  of  the  Social  Security  Act  will  be 
fP^»«Hj«*  to  tlM  tune  of  almost  %&  biik- 
Hott  in  Oie  cnrrent  fiscal  year  unless  we 
do  something. 

The  committee  bill  deals  with  this 
problem  by  continuing  75  percent  Fed- 
eral matching  for  child  care  and  family 
l^snnfnv  serriees — the  two  basic  Unas 
of  social  seiiltcs  the  committee  had  in 
mind  when  It  set  up  the  program.  Be- 
gimdnr  Jannary  1,  1973.  howerer.  there 
is  to  be  no  more  Federal  matching  far 
other  social  sei vices  under  the  wrtfsre 
titlea  of  tttwabctel  Seeurftr  Act.  instead, 
as  I  have  already  fndleated.  the  eum- 
Bitetee  WB  estabUsbes  a  new  bOHan- 
dOIlar  grsBt  yiugram — wtth  no  State  or 
"iocsi  mateflBXg  reciiiired.  ^o  scriiigs  are 
Imposed  as  to  how  these  f  uxxb  are  to  be 
spent.  One^ttiird  of  the  snounts  are-  to 
go  dlivetty  ta  Slate  guw.1  uments.  vrttite 
the  remalBiBff  two^tMrds  are  to  go  to 
local  governments.  As  I  have  indicated, 
dlsti  ffivBtfon  of  the  nmds  among  tne 
States  are  to  be  on  the  basis  of  mbanlsed 
poindaUon,  wWIe  within  the  State  the 
dlsti  Ibutions  are  to  be  made  on  the  same 
basis  as  the  revenue-sharing  grants. 

The  committee  bin  allows  for  a  ff- 
numth  transitlooal  period,  from  July  1 
to  T>«yf>«n*'«^  31,  1S72.  during  which 
States  win  stiU  receive  75  percent  Fed- 
ciaL  Ta»*-?*'t"g  for  continuing  services  at 
tha  levai  they  vmra  provided  before 
ft^fint  ».  1972.  the  date  oi  the  eonmtit- 
teo's  dncliiim. 

]  taattew  ttiat  what  I  have  said  fairly 

tbe  hill  and  describes  the 

ImUMtaat  etaanees  we  have  made 
In  the  House  provisions.  Before  I  con- 


elud*,  however,  I  want  to  discuss  two 
further  points. 

The  first  of  these  relates  to  the  prob- 
lem etf  wbeic  the  fuute  for  the  revenue- 
sharing  pxogxam  are  to  come  from  in 
Mitw  aX  the  Federal  Government's  pres- 
ent deficit  position.  I  certainly  am  well 
aware  of  the  Federal  Government's  fiscal 
probteflK  at  the  present  time.  No  one  can 
be  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee 
and  have  the  responsibility  which  we 
have  for  raising  necessary  revenue  and 
for  action  on  the  debt  limitation  without 
being  acutely  aware  of  the  present  fiscal 
problems  of  the  Nation. 

I  certainly  would  agree  that  the  defieiU 
we  have  run  in  the  fiscal  years  1971  and 
1972  of  $23  billion  in  each  year  plus  the 
.significantly  greater  deficit  which  we  un- 
doubtedly win  run  in  the  fiscal  year  1913 
present  us  with  serious  financial  prob- 
lems. I  certainly  can  also  agree  that  steps 
need  to  be  taken  to  improve  the  Federal 
budget  position.  I  cannot  agree,  however, 
that  the  presence  of  these  large  deficits 
in  the  Federal  budget  should  in  them- 
selves preclude  revenue  sharing  with  the 
State  ftnri  local  governments  in  view  of 
thetr  very  real  need  for  fiscal  assistance. 
To  permit  Federal  deficits  to  forestall 
revenue  sharing  impiles  that  State  and 
local  fiscal  assistance  had  a  lower  pri- 
ority in  ternis  of  expenditures  than  all 
other  present  expenditure  programs. 
This  is  certainly  a  position  I.  for  one.  can- 
not accept.  I  believe  that  the  revenue 
sharing  represents  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  vital  needs,  and  I  am  unwilling  to 
forego  this  program  because  of  our  pres- 
ent deficit  position  on  other  Federal 
spendhv  programs. 

Much  of  our  fiscal  problems  can.  o< 
course,  be  overcome  by  again  restorinr 
full  employment  in  this  country.  How- 
ever, to  the  extent  this  does  not  achieve 
the  desired  end,  I  believe  that  it  is  other 
expenditure  programs,  and  not  revenue 
sharing,  which  should  be  eliminated  or 
reduced. 

Finally,  let  me  deal  with  the  problem 
that  some  of  my  friends  on  the  Appro- 
priations  Committee  apparently  have 
with  this  bill.  They  have  expressed  con- 
cern because  this  bin  contains  a  per- 
mament  appropriation.  They  have  indi- 
cated the  Intent  of  asking  that  this  1*1 
be  amended  to  appropriate  fmids  only 
for  the  first  year  and  a  half  and  then 
leave  to  tfte  Appropriations  Committee, 
for  armnal  consideration,  the  question 
of  appropriations  for  the  subsequent 
years. 

I  can  understand  their  concern  with 
this  matter,  but  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  understand  the  basic  nattffe  of 
this  program:.  As  the  name  of  the  bHl 
implies,  this  Is  a  program  for  the  ''shar- 
ing" of  revenues.  This  in  itself  implies 
that  It  should  be  a  continuing  and  on- 
going program  and  not  subject  to  annual 
appropriations.  In  this  respect,  we  have 
modeled  the  fund  after  tlie  old  age  and 
survivors  iXKurance  trust  fund  as  well  as 
other  Social  Security  Act  trust  funds.  In 
tills  lall.  we  have  provided  that  7  per- 
cent of  Federal  individual  income  taxes 
annually  are  to  be  set  aside  or  perma- 
nently appropriated  to  a  trust  fond  for 
State  and  local  governments.  I  note  that 
this  is  precisely  liow  the  social  secuiity 


taaaefit  pasmuaiiU  hava  kaaa  v»nn^]^ 
slDGe  1934  without  aav  nwtion  bateg 
raised  aa  to  the  exfibiBkve  jmiuUctSflQ 
oKcr  this  maltet  tagr  tha  Wiiuatttt  Oaai- 
ndttee. 

Moce  Important,  hoveNt,  to  subicet 
this  program  to  the  vicissitudes  of  an- 
nual appropriatlens  la  tvdcaknv  at  least 
half  of  the  value  of  the  revenue  slmring 
program.  The  very  essence  of  revenue 
sharing  is  that  here  are  fimds  which  the 
local  government  can  definitely  plan  up- 
on and  take  into  accoimt  in  their  budg- 
etary considerations  We  aU  know  the 
problems  of  the  categorical  grant  pro- 
grams at  the  present  time  and  how  the 
local  goverrmients  often  do  not  have 
these  funds  avaflable  to  them  until  the 
year  is  partially  or  sometimes  largely 
past.  "Hiey  cannot  plan  for  efficient  and 
eccxiomical  use  of  the  money  on  this 
basis  and  in  fact  would  not  be  able  to 
count  on  revenue  sharing  fimds  if  they 
were  subject  to  annual  apin^opriatiora. 

We.  in  this  revenue-sharing  prograa. 
are  expressing  our  trust  in  the  State  and 
local  governments.  We  are  expressing 
om-  belief  that,  given  assurance  that  they 
virill  have  these  funds,  they  will  spend 
them  economically  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest. If  we  are  not  willing  to  accept 
this  thesis  we  are  in  reaMty  not  willing  to 
accept  a  real  revenue  sharing  prosram. 
■nils  is  the  proWem  which  I  fear  some  of 
my  friends  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee failed  to  recognize.  This  is  one  of 
the  very  features  of  the  bttl  which  makes 
this  landmark  legislation.  To  destroy  the 
concept  oi  sharing  revenue  with  the 
States  and  locaUties  throucb  the  use  of 
the  trust  fund  destroys  much  of  the  caig- 
iiiality  and  value  of  this  concept  of  the 
sharing  of  revenue. 

In  conclusion.  I  want  to  again  empha- 
size the  importaiMX  of  this  legi»iatim 
and  to  urge  ray  colleagues  to  consider  it 
carrfully  during  the  recess  w*ich  we  are 
about  to  begin.  I  hope  it  wiH  be  possiWe 
for  us  to  complete  action  on  this  shortly 
after  our  return.  It  is  important  that 
we  do  so.  Time  is  running  out  on  us  to 
act  on  this  proWera  of  the  ffeeal  needs  of 
our  States  and  local  govermnents.  We 
must  rrot  fail  them  if  onr  federal  system 
is  to  survive. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uuarimoiB  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  Moe.  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  ameiKled  be  re- 
garded as  original  text  for  purpose  of 
further  amendment.  

The  FRBEHDHfG  OFFICBR.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  frtlows: 

On  page  1,  fonowinr  the  enaetint 
clause,  strike  out  all  through  Hne  17  on 
page  34,  and  insert  the  foHewinr  new 
language :  

TTTtJ!    I— SHARING    OT  INMVIIltJAL   TS- 
CCM«B  TAX  niBVBH  UB»  WITH  BTATE  AND 

LOCAL  ooviaafMsam 

Sabtttle  A— ALLOCATION   xm>  PATMERT 
OF  ^JWD» 

See.  101.  Shcwt  TTrLK. 
This  tltU  may  b«  cited  as  t*«  ••Bevtnu* 

stutfiug  Act  of  iwrtr. 

Swc.  108.  CBBATHHf  o»  TWJST  Vvitm. 

(a)   In  Qenirai..— There  Is  created  oo  *!>• 

books  or  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a 


-wt  Fond  to  be  kaown  as  the  RsvsntM 
mZaE  T*»»  '*»«*  C^*"**  *»  tntMsjub- 
^M  as  tne  •"Brort  runffn.THc  Ttart  Fttad 
^TTn  oomM  or  tlu  aaoonti  sppcopclated  to 
7^  provMMl  la  this  section.  Tbtn  «• 
JLJby  Mmrooriated  to  ths  TTurt  Fund,  out 
rfanv  iMoSc  in  «>•  'nw»mT no«  othMWlae 
2«t)iffl»t«l.  uaotmu  •?^2'*>«1*<>-  ,^^ 
tutor  «»<heal  y*"  «»din«  Jo°«  80,  W7». 
stt  weewt  of  ths  FMeral  Indtvtdoal  Income 
""  ^voalvcd  to  the  Tteawiry  <ltir!ng  sucb 


(S)  for'ttM  fiscal  yean  ending  Jmie  80. 
ttTl  Jane  SO.  I9T4.  June  SO,  1875,  and  June 
£.  I'rw.  7  percent  of  the  Fe<J«H»l  indlvldial 
Uoaam  turn  received  in  tbe  Treasury  during 
tUh  ta<it  tiBMl  ymr  MoA 

(»\  tor  tbe  flsoal  year  ending  June  so. 
itrr  SH  i-Mniii  of  tiM  FMMKi  inmvkiiMa 
ta^m  uam  iwdvcd  m  tUc  Treasury  during 
fulfill  flaoal  year- 

tba  sBioaBts  appropriated  by  paragrairiie 
(11  (3),  and  (8)  nball  be  tranelerred  nrocB 
turn  to  time  from  tlte  general  fond  of  the 
Tj„giii  r  to  the  TTDsl  Fcnul  on  the  twsla  ot 
(gUmstae  mail  by  tbc  Seerstary  of  tbe 
MBounts  rcMtied  to  in  such  paragrmpfas. 

(M    nMBAI.   IKMVBWM.    llTCOlfS   T*X«S^ 

Tvr  umpocw  of  snbaeetlon  (•),  the  tenn 
Xaauiel  indtvMhMl  Ineome  taxes"  mecae  the 
tax  impaeed  by  chapter  1  of  the  mtemal 
mimm  Code  of  19M  on  the  inoome  of  Indl- 
fUtcaM  sod  tbc  tas  dedoeted  and  wlthhrtd 
■t  toaioe  on  wsgee  under  chapter  24  of  swai 
Code.  _, 

(e)  Tsucias.  Rspoais  to  OotfOBSBB. — Tne 
SMntary  of  the  Ttcasnry  ehaU  be  the  uuatce 
of  the  Tn«t  Ftaid.  and  shall  report  to  the 
Owcnae  not  laMr  than  llarefa  1  of  eaehyeer 
am  the  operattCB  and  statue  of  the  Trost 
read  dortac  (he  picuedmg_lteealjear. 

(41  BzmnRoaae  noit  "nvwr  nnts.— Xs- 
ewt  aa  provided  In  this  subtttle,  amooBts  In 
tbe  Trat  Foad  shaU  be  available  for,  and 
asy  be  used  only  for.  paymenta  by  the  See- 
msry  to  aiatc  govermneirte  and  nnJte  of 
jOBal  gOTernmcnt  imdcr  this  subtttle.  8w^ 
HDoaats  shaU  recnatn  avallaMe  wttboot  flaeal 
fwn  lliiiHetloH 

(e)  Taunvsaa  ntoic  Tkcwt  Fims  to  Oek- 
MttFPiw.— The  aecieUfy  Shan  from  time  to 
nmfsr  fram  the  Trust  Fond  to  the 
fimd  of  the  Tte—nry  any  meneye  in 
_  Trust  Ftmd  which  he  detennlnee  wlB 
Mt  be  needed  to  make  payaieBta  to  State 
goienunents  and  unlta  of  local  guieinment 
vader  this  Mtbtme. 

OK.   108.   PATiaaiB   to   Stati  akd  Ixxul 
Oovsnnfxirrs 

Bcept  as  otherwise  provided  in  thU  sub- 
title, the  Secretary  shall,  for  each  entttto- 
wifn^  pertod.  pay  out  of  the  Trust  Fund 


(I)  each  State  government  a  total  amount 
■qaal  to  the  entitlement  of  such  State  gov- 
Hnment  for  the  pertod  (detetmlped  under 
seetlon  104(e)),  and 

(8)  each  tmlt  of  local  govemnunt  a  totel 
■Bioant  eqnal  to  tbe  entitlement  of  stioh 
nitt  for  tbe  period  (determined  tinder  see- 
ttaiios). 

Booh  paymenta  cImII  be  made  In  InstaUaaenta 
daring  the  entltlsanant  period  but  not  less 
<tften  than  once  each  quarter.  Such  pay- 
ments for  any  entltlcmexii  peslod  may  be 
Inlttally  made  on  the  basis  of  eetlmatea. 
Proper  adJiKtmant  shall  ba  made  In  tha 
miiwM^Ti^  of  any  payment  to  a  State  goveot- 
mmt  or  a  unit  of  local  government,  to  tha 
extent  that  the  paymanu  prevlonaly  made 
to  such  govenunent  under  this  subtttle  were 
In  exeeee  of  or  lees  than  tbe  amounts  re- 
quired to  be  paid. 
8SC.     104.    ALLOCAnOM    Amomo    Biatzs 

(a)  la  rtvMiSAi.  —The  Secretary  shaU.  for 
each  entitlement  period.  allocaU  among  the 
Btatee  so  much  of  tbe  moneys  i4>^oprUted 
to  tbe  Ttnst  Fnad  for  the  fiscal  year  wbidb. 
iBclud—  sodi  MxtlUemcot  i>erloda  as  doea 
aoCeneed— 


(1)  f8;e80,000,000.  to  tha  case  o«  the  c^ 
tmamMi8  pMlod  begtwalnt  Jaatiary  1.  itTS. 

(1)  M.aoj>OByOO».  to  t^  cam  of  ttc  «v- 
tttHmaot  pvtott  ^«tr— '"t  ntf  1,  UTS. 

(»)»».7».a00JD00.  to  ths  ease  of  the  «v 
tmemairt  period  iJCgUuHm  jmy  I.  lOTS. 

(4)  W4)MjOOO.OOO.  to  tha  case  of  the  «i- 
tlUement  pniod  begtontng  Jtdy  I.  1074. 

(6)  $e3»OjOOO.OOO.  to  the  case  or  the  en- 
tracmsBt  period  beglnwrrn  July  l,  1078.  and 

(•)  893S8.0OO.00O.  to  tha  case  of  the  en- 
tltlament  period  beglnnTng  Joly  1,  1870. 

(h)  AuooATKnr  AKom  SSATas. — ^Theee 
imaB  ba  aUooated  to  eadi  State  for  eatdi  en- 
titlement period  an  amoimt  which  boars  tha 
■«n«  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  allo- 
eated  for  sneh  period  under  subsection  (a) 


entltlamsnt.  ha  shall  also  dstcraUBo  tha 
amooBt  at  such  rednetton  aad  tfrnU  aottfy 
tha  Oorcracr  «(  aach  88B8a  oC       ^^ 


to 


quent  payannts  to  such  State 

uulcr  this  aubctttle  aa  amonnt  equal 

suchradaotloiL  

(8)  Tuasflaa  to  asaxaai.  nma> — A& 
amount  cqaal  to  the  redostton  to  tbe  en^ 
tltlement  of  any  State  fovammant  which, 
raeulto  fMm  tha  apptlnatWm  of  this  sub- 
section  (aftOT  any  Jndielsl  xcvlaw  midsc 
secttoa  148)  ShaU  ha  ttaastaiod  £iaa  tha 
Trust  rojoA  to  the  gaaeml  toad  at  tha  Tlaaa 
ury  on  the  day  on  widch  such  tcdastlon  ha- 

Sec.  105.  AUiOOATmen    vo    Loca& 


(1)  the  population  of  that  State,  multl- 
pUed  by  the  general  tax  etmt  factor  of  that 
SUte,  nraKlpllad  by  the  rstatlve  inoome  fac- 
tor of  that  State,  beats  to 

(3)  the  com  of  the  prodocts  determmsd 
under  paragr^ih  (1)  for  an  States. 

(e)  DivMBsr  Daiwasa  State  axb  Looai. 
Oovaasmrrs.— Tha  State  government  ^taU 
be  entitled  to  receive  oss-thlrd  of  the 
amount  alloeated  to  that  Slate  for  each  en- 
titlemant  period.  Hie  remaining  purllou  of 
each  State's  allooation  shall  be  aUooated 
aaiong  the  mitta  of  local  govemment  of  that 

State  aa  provided  in  section  lOB.        

(d)   STAxa  lifOBr  llAurrAZR  TSAmms  to 

(1)  QswssMr  BOLB. — ^Tbe  entitlement  of 
any  State  government  for  any  entltlemant 
pertod  beginning  on  or  aft«  July  1,  1878, 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  (If  any) 
by  which — 

(A)  tha  average  of  the  aggregate  aainnnts 
transferred  by  tbe  State  governmant  (cut  of 
lU  own  aoorcee)  dartng  sndi  period  and 
the  pracedlng  eatmemcBt  period  to  aU  imlts 
of  local  govemment  m  su(dx  State,  is  leas 

(B)  the  stmllar  aggregate  amount  for  the 
ooe-year  period  beginning  July  1,  1871. 
For  purpoeee  of  subparagaph  (A),  tha 
amount  of  any  redaction  to  the  entttlecaeat 
of  a  State  govemaaat  mdar  this  solsaac* 
tion  for  any  entKlSBMnt  parted  ahatt.  for 
subeequant  entttlamaa*  pehnrta,  ba  tnatad 
aa  an  «it~'«™*  transfarrsd  by  tha  State  gov- 
ecnment  (out  of  tte  own  aouroee)  diwlnc 
such  pertod  to  \ulta  of  local  government  to 
such  State. 

roa   caxaecaT 

tobbs.— If  the  State  ODcmuDO 

to  tha  Tf"  ■**"**■"■   of  the  aacretary  that 

smoe  Jona  80,  lOTS,  tt  hae  asenman  raapco- 

slhUtty  fCc  a  catecory  of  axpMBdItuna  which 

(befcce  Jnly  l.  1873)  waa  the  respomtbillty 

of  looai  uunernawnte  loeaSed  to  such  State. 

then,  under  legwlaltnna  psaewllisd  by  tha 

Seeretaxy,  tha  sggwgtte  aaKmnS  takaw  toto 

acoooat  aadar  paiagw^  (1)  (B> 

duoed  ta  tha  eataat  that  laamaaN 

emsasnt  -i-r'-'**~g  <o«tt  of  tta  own  eooseee) 

fee  such  categwy  baa  replaced 

ing  acMuaU  which  fee  the  oaa-year  period 

K^^i^Kig  juij   1,  itn.  It  taaataned   to 

n»»it»  of  lacal  ^.twesiaaawt 

(8)  Spscxai.  anui  roa  vaamo  ■aaiaaiaii 
jux.r  1,  isve<— In  tha  caae  of  tha  eerttOs- 
jouait  parlod  Vieftlnntng  Jnly  l.  1870.  aad 
eadlag  neoemher  81.  IVM,  tba  agysgHe 
"~>'—*  taken  toto  acccwt  uadar  pangraph 
(1)  (A)  for  the  preoedmg  smiHsment  pedod 
aad  tha  aggiaKate  aawnaa  taken  late  aoconns 
under  subparagraph  (A)  ahaU  be  allocated  to 
tba  aaaoaato  which  (bat  fee  this  pacagrapla) 
would  ba  taken  toto  acconnt, 

(4>  RSDVcnoM  zx  KSRSiiiBaizMTw— If  the 
Secretery  baa  reaaoa  to  baUave  that  pam^ 
graph  (1)  requlrea  the  redacttan  of  such 
tmeoMnt  of  any  State  gevenunaat  for  any 
eaUtlemant  period.  h«  shaU  glva  rsasBaable 
noUoe  aad  ofvortuntty  for  haerlng  to  the 
SUte.  If,  thereafter,  ba  detcnalnse  that  pasa- 
grapb  (1)   requires  a  reduction  in  tbe  en- 


to  tha  nmta  of 
atafcraas  e»> 


(a) 
Tha  aamuat  to  ba 
local  gcserwwsat  wlthto  a  1 
UUamaaS  pcatod  ahatt  ba 
the  ooiaUy  aisaa  loeated  to 
tlMt  eaOh  coaaSy  1 

which  bean  tha  aaaaa  ratio  ta  tha   

>aat  to  be  aWocatad  to  tha  nnlta  of  local 
wlthto  thaS  Mate  aa— 
(1)  tha  pcpidatlna  cf  that  eeaai^ 
mnltipUed  by  the  geaefl  tax 
of  tlMt  cooaty  area,  multiplied  by 
tlve   Income   faeter  at  that 
ta 
(S)  tha  sam  cf  tha  pcodncta  datermtned 
(1)    for  all  ooonty  areaa 
wlthto  that  Sl^e. 

(b)  ALLOCAnoK  TO  Coovtt  OovaswiowTa. 


county 

allftf  ted  that  povtloa 
'  ta  tha ^ 


(1) 
government  ahaU  be 
of  tha 

for  the  es 

(a)  which  beass  tha  aame  ratio  ta  suah 
amount  aa  tha  adjaatsd  tasaa  of  tha  aoua^ 
governamat  baas  to  tha  ttJasHil  Ut  cf  tho 
cmmty  aavanaaasna  and  aU  other  untta  ot 
local  gavecamaait  located  to  the  couaAy  an*. 

(8)  Ormm  oaaxa  em  i^oua.  aenimiHi'— 
The  f"">t«*  isailalnt  <sr  aMaaatlaa  wlthto 
a  couaty  aiaa  attar  tba  appHoattna  cf  paia- 
gtaph  (1)  shall  baattoeatadaoMBe  the  umts 
of  looal  guieramsat  (c 


that 

reodve  aa 

ratio  to  tha 

to  tha  nalts  of  local 


kta. 

(A)  thas*  ahaU  ha  act  aatde  far 
trndMr  Bubparacraph  (B)  to  such  towaablp 
govern lacats  that  pcctton  cf  aaah  amnusit  al- 
located ta  tha  eomaty  area  fcr  the  catMle- 
tnent  pertod  which  bears  tha  eaaaa  ratio  to 
BuclL  *"WM"»t  as  tba  sum  of  tha  adjusted 
t«TW  of  aO.  auch  township  goveinmanta 
t>ean  to  tha  aggregate  tasaa  of  the  county 
[j..in»ii«»imwt,  such  tovnahip  govcmmenta. 
aad  all  other  untta  of  local  governmant  lo- 
cated to  ttia  county  arca.  aad 

(B)  the  sum  of  the  prudauta  dater mined 
under  paragraph  (1)(B»  sfaaH  be  ona^ialf  of 
each  townahitP govsraaaaBit on thoeaaae beats 

If  tbto  par^rapit  aM*ba  wlM  a^ast  toaay 
county  area  fcr  any  entltlament  pertad.  tha 
remaining  portton  aUooatol  imder  paragraph 
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(3)  to  the  unlta  oT  local  govomiiwnt  locatwt 
in  tb*  county  wa*  (otbar  th*n  the  ooonty 
govcmmant  and  tlM  towulblp  govcnunents) 
■ball  tM  appropriately  rcduocd  to  raflaet  tba 
anMMinta  act  aaUlc  under  subparacn^h  (A) . 

(4)   KWl'i'l'lJiliaH'i.'^ 

(A>  Iw  asmaAL. — Sieept  aa  othcrwlae  pro- 
Tldad  In  tbla  paragraph,  th«  entitlement  of 
any  unit  of  local  government  for  any  entitle- 
ment period  ahall  be  the  amount  allocated 
to  aach  unit  under  thU  aubaectlon  (after 
taking  into  account  any  applicable  modifi- 
cation under  aubaectlon  (c) ) . 

(B)  ICucnruii  amd  mmmrBC  raa  capita  kn- 
TTTtBiaarr. — Subject  to  the  pronelons  of  sub- 
paragrapha  (C)  and  (D),  the  per  capita 
amount  allocated  to  any  county  area  or  any 
unit  of  local  government  (other  than  a 
co\inty  government)  within  a  State  under 
thia  lertlnn  for  any  entitlement  period  shall 
not  be  leae  than  30  peroent,  nor  more  than 
148  percent,  of  two-thlrda  of  the  amount  al- 
located to  the  State  under  aectlon  104(a) ,  di- 
vided by  the  population  of  that  State. 

(C)  LnnTATioif. — The  amount  allocated  to 
any  unit  of  local  go^remment  under  tbU  aec- 
tlon for  any  entitlement  period  ahall  not  ex- 
ceed SO  peroent  of  the  sum  of  (1)  such  gov- 
ernment's adjxisted  taxes,  and  (11)  the  Inter- 
governmental tranafera  of  revenue  to  such 
government  (other  than  transfers  to  such 
government  under  this  subtitle) . 

(D)  BNTrrLXMaNT  i.ia8  than  laoo,  oa  oov- 
aamita  aooT  WAivaa  xirrrrtJMXNT. — If  (but 
for  this  subparagraph)  the  entitlement  of 
any  unit  of  local  government  below  the  level 
of  the  county  government — 

(I)  would  be  lesa  than  gSOO  for  any  entlUe- 
ment  period  (aiOO  for  an  entitlement  period 
of  S  months) ,  or 

(II)  \B  waived  for  any  entitlement  period 
by  the  governing  body  of  such  unit, 

then  the  amount  of  such  entitlement  for 
such  period  shall  (In  lieu  of  being  paid  to 
such  unit)  be  added  to,  and  shall  become 
a  part  of,  the  entitlement  for  such  period 
of  the  county  government  of  the  county 
area  In  which  such  unit  la  located. 
(9)   ABjvanairr  or  BUTrrusMiNT. — 

(A)  Hf  oamaAi.. — In  adjusting  the  alloca- 
tion of  any  county  area  or  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment, the  Secretary  shall  make  any  ad- 
justment required  under  paragraph  (4)  (B) 
fliat,  any  adjustment  required  under  para- 
graph (4)  (C)  next,  and  any  adjusted  re- 
quired under  paragraph  (4)  (D)  last. 

(B)  AnjTTSTMXMT  POa  APPUCATION  Or  MAXI- 

irui£  OS  imniroM  psa  capita  Bi<Trn.xMEi«T. — 
The  Secretary  shall  adjust  the  allocations 
made  under  this  section  to  county  areas 
or  to  units  of  local  government  in  any  State 
In  order  to  bring  thoae  allocations  Into  com- 
pliance  with    the    provisions   of    paragraph 

(4)  (B) .  In  making  such  adjustments  he  ahall 
malu  any  naceaaary  adjxiatments  with  re- 
spect to  county  areas  before  making  any 
neceasary  adjustments  with  respect  to  luUts 
of  local  government. 

(C)  AojuBTifKirr  roa  appucatioit  op  lxmi- 
TATioN. — In  any  case  In  which  the  amount 
allocated  to  a  county  government  or  to  a 
unit  of  local  government  within  a  county 
area  la  reduced  under  paragraph  (4)  (C)  by 
the  Secretary,  the  amount  of  that  reduc- 
tion— 

<1)  In  the  case  of  a  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment (other  than  a  county  government), 
shall  be  added  to  and  Increase  the  allocation 
of  the  government  of  the  county  In  which 
It  la  located,  unless  (on  account  of  the  appli- 
cation of  paragn4)h  (4) )  that  county  gov- 
ernment may  not  receive  It,  In  which  case 
the  amount  of  the  reduction  shall  be  added 
to  and  Increase  the  allocation  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  In  which  that  unit  of 
local  government  la  located:  and 

(11)  in  the  case  of  a  county  government, 
shall  be  added  to  and  inereaae  the  allocation 
of  the  govenunant  of  the  State  In  which  It 
to  located. 


(D)  AaroBTMxm  roa  appucatioh  or  Mon- 
MAL  aujOCation  oa  wAivaa. — In  any  case  In 
which  the  amount  of  the  allocation  to  a  unit 
of  local  government  Is  reduced  under  para- 
gnpix  (4)  (D),  the  Secretary  shaU  aUocate 
that  amount  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  that  paragraph. 

(c)  Spbciai.  Allocation  Ruubs. — 

(1)  OpnoNAi.  roainTji^. — A  State  may  by 
law  provide  for  the  allocation  of  funds  among 
coimty  areas,  or  among  unlta  of  local  gov- 
ernment (other  than  county  govemmente), 
on  the  baals  of  the  population  multiplied  by 
the  general  tax  effort  factors  of  such  areas 
or  units  of  local  government,  on  the  basis  of 
the  population  multiplied  by  the  relative  In- 
come factors  of  such  areas  or  units  of  local 
government,  or  on  the  basis  of  a  combina- 
tion of  those  two  factors.  Any  State  which 
provides  by  law  for  such  a  vairlatlon  In  the 
distribution  formula  provided  by  subsection 
(a),  or  by  paragraphs  (3)  and  (3)  of  sub- 
section (b) ,  ahall  notify  the  Secretary  of  such 
law  not  later  than  30  days  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  flxst  entitlement  period  to  which 
such  law  is  to  apply.  Any  such  law  shall — 

(A)  provide  for  allocating  100  percent  of 
the  aggregate  amount  to  be  allocated  un- 
der subsection  (a),  or  by  paragraphs  (2)  and 
(3)  of  subsection  (b): 

(B)  apply  uniformly  throughout  the  State; 
and 

(C)  apply  during  the  period  beginning  on 
the  first  day  of  the  first  entitlement  period 
to  which  It  applies  and  ending  on  December 
31,  1976. 

(3)  Cextipication. — Paragraph  d)  shall 
apply  within  a  State  only  If  the  Secretary 
certifies  that  the  State  law  compiles  with 
the  requirements  of  such  paragraph.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  certify  any  such  law  with 
respect  to  which  he  receives  notification 
later  than  30  days  prior  to  the  entitlement 
period  during  which  it  is  to  apply. 

(3)  Spbcial  rtju:  for  sdc-month  period  be- 

GINNINC    JANUARY     I,     1973. — Por    pUrpOSeS    Of 

this  subsection,  the  period  beginning  Janu- 
uary  1,  1973,  and  ending  June  30,  1973,  shall 
be  treated  as  a  separate  entitlement  period 
with  respect  to  any  State  law  which  meets 
the  requirements  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  pro- 
vides for  the  allocation  during  that  period  of 
one-half  of  the  funds  otherwise  allocated  un- 
der subsection  (a) .  or  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
of  subsection  (b),  for  the  entitlement  period 
beginning  July  1.  1972. 

(d)  Governmental  DEPiNrrioNs  and  Re- 
lated Rttles. — Por  piuposes  of  this  section — 

(1)  Units  or  local  government. — The 
term  "unit  of  local  government"  means  the 
government  of  a  county,  municipality,  town- 
ship, or  other  unit  of  government  below  the 
State  which  is  a  unit  of  general  government 
(determined  on  the  basis  of  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  are  used  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  general  statistical  purposes). 

(2)  Certain  areas  treated  as  conNTiES. — 
In  any  State  where,  for  part  or  all  of  Its 
geographic  area,  the  next  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment below  the  State  government  Is  a 
city  or  other  unit,  the  geographic  area  of 
such  unit  shall  be  treated  as  a  county  area 
(and  such  unit  shall  be  treated  as  a  county 
government)  with  respect  to  that  portion 
of  the  State's  geographic  area. 

(3)  Townships. — The  term  "township"  In- 
cludes equivalent  subdivisions  of  govern- 
ment having  different  designations  (such 
as  "towns"),  and  shall  be  determined  on 
the  baals  of  the  same  principles  as  are  used 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general 
statistical  purposes. 

(4)  Units  op  local  government  located 
IN  LARGER  ENTiTT. — A  Unit  Of  local  govern- 
ment shall  be  treated  as  located  In  a  larger 
entity  if  part  or  all  of  its  geographic  area  Is 
located  In  the  larger  entity. 

(5)  ONLT   PART    OP    UNIT    LOCATED    IN    LARGER 

ENTITT. — If  only  part  of  a  unit  of  local  gov- 
ernment la  located  In  a  larger  entity,  such 
part  shall  be  treated  fcHr  allocation  purposes 


aa  a  aeparate  imlt  of  local  govanu&a&t,  and 
all  oomputatlona  ahall,  except  aa  ottiarwlaa 
provided  In  regulations,  be  nuKla  on  the  baaia 
of  the  ratio  which  the  eatlmated  population 
of  such  part  bears  to  the  population  of  tha 
entirety  of  such  unit. 

(6)    BOUVDART   CHANGES,  OOVaSmmiTAI.  RK. 

ORGANIZATION,  ETC. — If,  by  rsaaon  of  bound- 
ary  line  changea,  by  reaaon  of  Stat*  statutory 
or  constitutional  changes,  by  reason  of  an- 
nexations or  other  governmental  reorganlaa- 
tlons,  or  by  reason  of  other  drcumatancea, 
the  application  of  any  provision  of  tbla  aec- 
tlon to  unlta  of  local  government  doaa  not 
carry  out  the  purpoaea  of  thla  aubtltle,  the 
application  of  auch  provlalon  shall  be  made, 
under  regulations.  In  a  manner  which  la  con- 
sistent with  such  purposes. 
Sxc.  108.  DsiTNiTioNS  AND  SPECIAL  RxnuB  FoB 
Application  or  Aixocanoir  Fob. 

MITLAS. 

(a)  In  Oenksal. — For  purposes  of  thla  sub- 
title— 

(1)  Population. — Population  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  same  basis  as  resident  pop- 
ulation is  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  general  statistical  purpoaea. 

(2)  Income. — Income  mean  a  total  money 
Income  received  frcun  all  aouroes,  as  deter- 
mmed  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cenaua  for  gen- 
eral statistical  purposes. 

(3)  Personal  income. — Personal  Income 
means  the  Income  of  Individuals,  aa  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
national  Income  accounts  purpoaea. 

(4)  Dates  por  determinino  alloc ationb 
AND  xNTTrLXMENTS. — Kxcept  as  t»t>vlded  In 
regulations,  the  determination  of  allocations 
and  entltlementa  for  any  entitlement  period 
shall  be  made  as  of  the  April  1  Immediately 
preceding  the  beginning  of  such  period. 

(5)  INTERCOVERNMENTAL     TRANSTXaa. — TtM 

Intergovernmental  transfers  of  revenue  to 
any  government  are  the  amounts  of  revenue 
received  by  that  government  from  other  gov- 
ernments as  a  share  In  financing  (or  aa  re- 
imbursement for)  the  performance  of  gov- 
ernmental functions,  as  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general  statistical 
piuposes. 

(6)  Data  used;  UNiPORMrrr  or  data. — 

(A)  General  rule. — ^Except  as  provided  In 
subparagraph  (B) .  the  data  used  shall  be  the 
most  recently  available  data  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  or  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  as  the  case  may  be. 

( B )  Use  or  estimates,  etc. — Where  the  Sec- 
retary determines  that  the  data  referred  to  In 
subparagraph  (A)  are  not  current  enough  or 
are  not  comprehensive  enough  to  provide  for 
equitable  allocations,  he  may  use  such  addi- 
tional data  (Including  data  based  on  esti- 
mates) as  may  be  provided  for  In  regula- 
tions. 

(b)  General  Tax  Etport  Factor  or 
States. — Por  purposes  of  this  subtitle — 

(1)  In  general. — The  general  tax  effort 
factor  of  any  State  for  any  entitlement  pe- 
riod is  (A)  the  net  amount  collected  from  the 
State  and  local  taxes  of  such  State  during 
the  most  recent  reporting  year,  divided  by 
(B)  the  aggregate  personal  Income  (as  de- 
fined In  paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) )  at- 
tributed to  such  State  for  the  same  period. 

(3)   State  and  local  taxes. — 

(A)  Taxes  TAKEN  INTO  ACCOUNT. — ITie  State 
and  local  taxes  taken  Into  account  under 
paragraph  (1)  are  the  compulsory  contribu- 
tions exacted  by  the  State  (or  by  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  the  State)  for  public  pur- 
poses (other  than  employee  and  employer  as- 
sessments and  contributions  to  finance  re- 
tirement and  social  Insurance  systems,  and 
other  than  special  assessments  for  capital 
outlay) ,  as  such  contributions  are  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  gen- 
eral statistical  purposes. 

(B)  Most  recent  RXPoanNa  tkab. — The 
most  recent  reporting  year  with  respect  to 
any  entitlement  period  consists  of  the  years 
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j-w^  into  aeooTOit  by  the  Bm«*u  of  tha 
S^  in  Ks  mort  recent  genenU  djrternilia- 
^STrf  Stat,  nul  local  taxes  mad*  before  the 
finmt  at  auch  parlod. 

^c\  cBTfF-"  '"'**  Itarort  FACTOR  or  Co'pntt 
AM— rot  purpoaas  of  this  subtitle,  the  gen- 
fnJ  tax  effort  factor  of  any  coxmty  area  for 

,ny  entltlMamt  period  1*--  

(U  the  adjuatsd  tare*  of  the  county  gov- 
-Inent  plus  the  adjusted  taxes  of  each  unit 
ol^oeal  government  within  that  county  are*. 

^rtTthe  aggregate  Income  (aa  defined  in 
pgingraph  (2)  of  aubaectlon  (a) )  attributed 
to  that  county  an*. 

(d)  OENxaAL  Tax  Errow  or  Unit  or  Local 
OoTiaKiiDrr.— Ftor  purposes  of  this  sub- 
title— .         .«  _i 

(1)  Uf  oEHMai-— Tlis  general  tax  effort 
Hetor  of  any  unit  d  local  government  for  any 
sotltlement  period  Is — 

(A)  the  adjuaitsd  taxes  of  that  unit  of 
jooal  government,  divided  by 

(B)  the  awn  agate  Inooma  (as  defined  In 
jAiagzaph  (2)  of  «ub«ctlon  (a) )  attributed 
tothat  unit  at  local  goremment. 

(2)  Asyjvmrwo  xaxxa. — 

(A)  In  onnML.— Tba  adjusted  taxes  of 
asr  unit  of  gofsmmwit  ar»— 

(1)  the  oompulsory  oontributiona  exactad 
by  auch  govammant  for  public  purpoaea 
lag^iK  than  emplorea  and  employer  assess- 
ants  and  oositrtbuttona  to  finance  z«ttr»- 
iMBt  and  aoetel  insoranea  qvtUBS.  and  ottaar 
l^o  apedal  aaaaaaansnta  for  capital  outlay) 
a  w**  coaxtrtbotloaa  are  datermload  by  tha 
at  tlw  CsnstH  for  general  sUttstical 


(U)  adjustad  (under  regulations  preecrlbad 
to  the  Saontary)  by  excluding  an  amount 
Moal  to  that  portion  of  such  compulsory  con- 
tfftotiona  whldi  U  properly  allocable  to  «x- 
■ansas  for  adacatlon  

(B)  GBsant  saixb  taxcb  oollsctib  ar 
gonrmsi — In  any  caas  wb«r»— 

(I)  a  oounty  gammiiMnt  aiacts  sales  taxes 
wMttln  a  unit  oi  loeal  govenuaant  and  txana- 
tea  part  of  aU  <tf  such  taxes  to  such  unit 
wttboat  apMilfylng  tha  pnipoaes  for  which 
iDoh  unit  may  spend  tba  iwairues,  and 

(II)  the  Ovmmae  at  tDe  State  notlflea  tha 
Baoi^ary  tliat  ttw  rMiulregBamU  of  this  sub- 
patagraph  have  been  met  with  respect  to 
such  taxee, 

tbMi  tha  taTT*"  tranaf Mred  ataall  be  treated 
aa  the  taxes  ot  tha  unit  of  local  goreminMit 
(and  not  tbs  taxea  of  the  county  govem- 
aaant). 

(e)  Baiamra  Dkxmm  Factos.— For  pur- 
posaa  ot  taila  aubtltla,  the  ralatlve  iDcoma 
factor  U  a  traction — 

(1)  In  tha  oasa  of  a  State,  the  nwnerator 
ot  which  la  tlia  par  capita  Ineoane  of  the 
United  States  and  the  denominator  of  which 
la  the  per  capita  Income  at  that  Stata; 

(3)  in  tha  CMS  of  a  ctimty  area,  tbm  nu- 
■arator  of  which  U  the  par  eaftitarinooaaa  of 
the  State  In  wliieb  It  U  located  and  tb»  da- 
aaalnstcr  ot  wliieh  la  the  per  capita  income 
oftbat  ooanty  area:  and 

(S)  in  tita  case  of  a  unit  o<  local  govern- 
ment, the  numerator  of  which  la  the  per 
capita  ineame  of  the  county  area  In  which  it 
la  located  and  the  denominator  of  which  la 
the  per  capita  Income  of  the  geographic  are* 
of  th^t  unit  of  local  government. 
For  purpoaea  of  this  aubaeetion.  per  capiU 
Income  ahaU  be  determined  on  the  baaia  of 
Income  aa  defined  In  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a). 
Sec.  107.  Rbpobtb  to  Secretary;  Publication. 

(a)  Ravoara  oh  Usa  or  Puwoa. — Bach  State 
government  and  unit  of  local  govemmMit 
which  reoetves  funds  under  this  subtitle 
shall,  after  the  close  of  each  entitlement  pe- 
riod, submit  a  report  to  the  Secretary  setting 
forth  the  amounts  and  purposes  for  which 
funds  received  during  such  period  have  been 
spent  or  obligated.  Such  reporta  shall  be  In 
auch  form  and  detail  and  shall  be  submitted 


at  sncH  tbns  as  the  Beontary  may  pisecilbe. 
(b)  RspoBTB  oar  PLamno  Vmt  c»  Foxun. — 
Bach  State  gufwumant  and  tmit  of  loe^ 
government  wtaleh  ecpeets  to  reee*ve  funds 
under  tills  subtitle  for  any  entttlemsnt  pe- 
riod TMiglnntnt  on  or  after  July  1,  1B73,  ahall 
submit  a  report  to  the  Bewetary  aetttng 
forth  the  amonnta  and  purpoaea  for  which 
it  i>lana  to  qjend  or  otoMgate  the  funds  wfaieh 
it  eo^ects  to  receive  dnrtng  such  period. 
Sucdi  r^Mrts  ab^l  be  In  such  form  and  de- 
taU  as  the  Secretary  msy  prsaerlbe  and  diall 
be  submitted  at  soab  time  before  the  begin- 
ning at  the  entittement  p«iod  as  the  aeer»- 
tary  may  presortbe  (except  that  In  the  case 
of  the  entitlement  period  beginning  July  1. 
1973,  such  report  shall  be  submitted  at  modi 
time  before  January  1,  19T8,  aa  the  Secretary 
may  preeertbe).  

(C)      PriMBATIOjr     AMD     POKJCITT     OT    BS- 

poars. — Bach  State  government  and  xinlt  of 
local  government  shall  haTS  a  copy  of  each 
report  submitted  by  It  under  subaeotton  (a) 
or  (b)  pubUabed  in  a  newqjsper  whieSi  Is 
published  wtthln  the  State  and  baa  general 
drmilattoa  within  the  geugi'aphlc  area  of 
that  govemmmt.  Ekeb  State  gureinment  and 
unit  of  local  govemment  aball  adrtea  the 
news  media  of  the  pnbUeattoa  of  Ita  reporta 
pursuant  to  thia  subsection. 
Sac.  108.  MomsscsxicniAnov  Pikovibiom. 

(a)  IM  OntixAL.— Ho  person  in  the  United 
atatea  shall  on  the  ground  of  race,  coior, 
nsti^n^i  origin,  or  sex  be  eKcluded  from  par- 
ticipation hi,  be  denied  Um  benefita  of .  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  pro- 
gram or  acttrtty  funded  In  whole  or  In  part 
with  funds  made  available  under  tbla  aub- 
tltle. 

(b)  AuTHoarrr  or  SacacrABT. — Whenever 
the  Secretary  determlnea  that  a  State  gorem- 
mMit  or  unit  of  local  govemniMiit  haa  failed 
to  ocsnply  with  subeeetlon  (a)  or  an  appli- 
cable reguUtlon,  be  shall  notify  i3M  Ooremor 
of  the  State  (or,  In  the  case  of  a  unit  of 
local  goremment,  the  Oovemor  of  the  State 
In  which  such  unit  is  located)  of  the  non- 
ocmpUance  and  shall  request  the  Ooremar 
to  secure  compliance.  If  wtthln  a  imennatile 
period  of  time  the  OoTBrnor  fans  or  refuses 
to  secure  oompllanoe.  the  Secretary  Is  autbor- 
laed  (1)  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  with  a  raccmraendatlon  that  an 
appropriate  clvU  action  be  instituted;  (2)  to 
exercise  the  powera  and  funetiona  provided 
by  title  VI  of  the  Ctvfl  Bl^ta  Act  of  l»a4 
(43  VB.C.  3000d) :  or  (8)  to  take  auch  other 
action  aa  may  be  provtdiBd  by  law. 

(c)  AxrrHoarrT  or  Ariuuiar  OawxaAt.— 
When  a  matter  la  referred  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  pursuant  to  aubeectlon  (b) ,  or  when- 
ever he  haa  reaaon  to  believe  that  a  State 
government  or  unit  of  loeal  government  Is 
engaged  In  a  pattern  or  practice  In  vMation 
of  the  provisions  of  this  aectlon.  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  may  bring  a  civil  action  in  any 
^proprlate  United  Btatea  district  court  for 
au(^  nUtS  M  may  be  i4>proprlate.  Including 
Injunctive  relief. 

Sac.  100.  PioHnrnoM  on  Uaa  as  a  Match- 
iNO  Fuioia. 

(a)  IM  aKMXRAL.— No  State  govammant  or 
rmit  of  local  govemment  may  use,  directly  or 
IndlrecUy,  any  part  of  the  funds  it  receives 
lUMler  this  aubtltle  aa  a  contribution  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  Federal  funda  under 
any  law  of  the  United  Btatea  which  requlrca 
auch  govemment  to  make  a  contribution  In 
order  to  receive  Federal  funds. 

(b)  Detxxmimattoms  bt  SacaxTAaT  or  thx 
TaxAsvRT. — ^If  the  Secretary  haa  reaaon  to 
beUeve  that  a  St^e  govemment  or  unit  of 
lT>f»i  government  haa  uaad  funds  received 
under  thU  aubtltle  In  violation  at  aubeectlon 
(a),  he  ahall  give  reesonahle  notice  and 
oMMrtunity  for  liearing  to  such  government. 
If,  thereafter,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
determlnea  that  such  govenunent  baa  used 
funda  in  violation  of  subsection  (a) ,  he  shall 
notify  such  govemment  of  hla  determloatlon 
and  shall  request  repayment  to  the  United 


States  of  an  amount  equal  to  tb* 

used.  7t>  t&e  ectent  ttaat  KMh  gc- 

fails  to  repay  such  amount,  tbm  ^. 

shall  wlthh<ad  from  aubeeqtisnt  pajiuanta 

to  auch  govemment  tindar  thla  eubtWe  an 

amount  eqnal  to  the  funds  so  used. 

(e)  KtaataKDanTS  OB  Local.  Oovaavaairr 
Bavaaima.— Wo  Stata  i^uMuiiinent  or  unit  of 
local  guiiaiimant  sbtf  TM  iWwinlnag  to  have 
xned  fundi  in  nelatlon  of  ■■teaii»fnn  (a) 
with  iiimtt  to  any  taatm  leuUiad  ler  any 
entitlement  pertod  to  the  eatenttbat  the  net 
levennea  leeelved  by  it  freaa  its  own  sumtee 
dnrtng  eaek  period  eaceed  the  net  leieuuas 
neetved  by  It  frcan  its  own  aomea  during 
the  one-year  period  begtonteg  July  1.  »»T1 
(er  on»-baU  of  saeH  ne«  iiiianiaaa.  In  the  ( 
of  an  entttleaaant  period  of  •  aaantta). 

Poms. — Any  amount  lapald  by  a 
smment  or  unit  of  local  gwiaauu 
snbeeetlen  (b)  abaU  be  dapoattatf  ha  tbe  gen- 
eral  fund  of  Vbm  ■niiaeury.  An  aaaoont  eqaal 
to  tbe  reduetlen  In  paymanta  to  any  8ta«e 
govemment  or  unit  of  looal  goveraaaaa* 
wUflb  raacata  ttom  tbm  aypileatlon  of  tbla 
seetion  (after  any  Judicial  renew  under  seo- 
tloa  14t>  sktf  be  transCene^  trem  the  Ttust 
mnd  to  tbe  geaaeat  fund  at  tbe 
on  tb*  day  on  wbieh  saeb  redaettoa  I 
final. 
aac.  110.  MtacxLLANCotra  PaonaaoMa. 

(a)  AMwaAjfcta  to  tk»  aRaarABT. — ^In 
ORlar  to  qualify  for  any  paymmxt  under  tads 
subtitle  for  any  entttlsansnt  parted  begtn- 
w«riy  on  or  after  July  1, 1P7S,  a  State  govern- 
ment or  unit  of  local  goiiaiiment  moet 
fflrtaMtrti  (In  fiTfT4»~»  wKh  regnlatlwna 
pfaaoribed  by  tbe  Beera<a»y.  and,  agth  respect 
to  a  tndt  of  loeal  gufaanment,  after  an  op- 
portunity for  review  tot  wiiif»eiii  by  tlie 
Ooremor  of  tbe  Stata  fax  wWcb  eotfi  unit  u 
located)  to  tbe  aatiafaetton  of  tbe  Seeretary 
tbat — 

(1)  It  win  eetebllah  a  trust  fund  In  wtUdi 
«  win  depeatt  all  payments  It  reeetree  undar 
ttUa  subtitle:  

(S)  tt  wBl  use  amounte  in  aneta  trust  ftmd 
(Including  any  interest  earned  tbsreen  wblle 
la  sneh  troat  fand)  daring  snob  laaannaMa 
period  or  patieda  aa  may  be  provided  in  such 

regulattftnrr 

(8)  It  will  provide  for  tbe  acpeo^ture  of 
amounta  reoeMed  under  thla  aubtltle  oaily 
in  aoeodanee  with  tbe  lawe  and  procedurea 
sptAloaUe  to  tbm  eapendtturee  of  lU  own 
revenuea; 

(4)   U  will— 

(A)  use  fiscal,  accounting,  and  audit  pro- 
cedures which  conform  to  guidellasa  ertab- 
Ushird  tberefor  by  tbe  Secretary  (after  con- 
sultation with  tbe  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  Btatea), 

(B)  provide  to  tbe  Secretary  (and  to  tba 
Gomptrollar  OesMral  of  the  United  SUtee) . 
on  rtat-nT'--  nottee.  aeeeee  to.  and  the  right 
to  mramf'TTi  auch  boote,  deenmenta,  papers. 
or  recorda  aa  tbe  Seofeterymay  reaaoaiahiy 
require  for  purpoaea  of  reviewing  ocaapUaaea 
with  tbla  aubttUe  (or.  in  the  eaae  of  tba 
OoowteaUar  Oeneral.  aa  tba  OaaaptraUar 
Oaaaral  may  reMoaaUy  require  for  pwxpeaea 
of  reviewing  ooanpiience  and  operatloaia  un- 
der Bubeectkm  (c)  (2) ),  aiad 

(C)  make  auch  annual  and  interim  reporta 
(otbar  than  raporla  required  by  aectlon  107) 
to  tbe  Secretary  aa  be  may  reasonably  re- 
quire: and 

(6)  in  tbe  ei«e  of  a  unit  of  local  govere- 
mNtt.  ptHKHiw  employed  in  joba  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  out  of  Its  Uvmt  fund  eetato- 
llahed  under  paragraph  (1)  wUl  be  paid 
wagea  which  are  not  lower  tban  the  prevail- 
ing rates  of  pay  for  peraona  employed  in 
slmUar  Joba  by  auch  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment. 

In  order  to  qualify  for  any  payment  under 
this  subUtle  for  tba  MitlUement  period  be- 
ginning on  July  1,  1973.  a  State  govemment 
or  unit  of  local  government  must  eataUtab 
to  the  satisfaction  of  tbe  Secretary  that  It 
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wUl  comply  M  looii  m  poHlble  before  July 
1,  1973,  wltb  ttoe  requlremente  of  tbe  preced- 
Ing  p«rmcr»pli*. 

(b)  WiTHHOLMKO  o»  PATUKKTe.— If  the 
Secretary  <let«n&li]M  that  a  State  govern- 
ment or  unit  of  local  government  has  faUed 
to  comply  subetantlaUy  with  any  provision 
of  subeectlon  (a)  or  any  regulation*  pre- 
scribed tbereun<ler,  after  giving  reasonable 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  to  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State  or  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  the  unit  of  local  government,  he 
shall  notify  the  State  government  or  unit  of 
local  government  that  If  It  falto  to  take  cor- 
rective action  within  80  days  from  the  date 
of  receipt  of  such  notification  further  pay- 
menu  to  It  shall  be  withheld  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  entitlement  period  and  for 
any  subsequent  entitlement  period  until 
such  time  as  the  Secretary  Is  satisfied  that 
appropriate  corrective  action  has  been  taken 
and  that  there  wUl  no  longer  be  any  failure 
to  comply.  UntU  he  Is  satisfied,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  no  further  payments  of  such 
amounts. 

(c)  AccorrmNO.  Axromso.  and  Evalua- 
tion.— 

(1)  In  GiNMAL. — The  Secretary  shaU  pro- 
vide for  such  accounting  and  auditing  proce- 
dures, evaluations,  and  reviews  as  may  be 
necessary  to  Insure  that  the  expenditures  of 
funds  by  Slate  governments  and  units  of 
local  governments  comply  fully  with  the  re- 
qulrwnents  of  this  subtlUe.  The  Secretary 
Is  authorized  to  accept  an  audit  by  a  State 
of  the  expenditures  of  a  State  government 
or  unit  of  local  government  under  this  sub- 
title If  he  determines  that  such  audit  and 
the  audit  procedures  of  that  State  are  suf- 
ficiently reliable  to  enable  him  to  carry  out 
bis  duties  under  this  subtitle. 

(2)  COMPTaOIXXB     GENEKAL     SHALL      RIVIEW 

COMPLIANCX. — The  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  make  such  reviews  of 
the  work  as  done  by  the  Secretary,  the  State 
governments,  and  the  »inlta  of  local  govern- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Congress 
to  evaluate  compliance  and  operations  under 
this  subtitle. 
SubUUe  B— SUPPLEMENTARY  GRANTS  TO 

STATK  AND  LOCAL  GOVERNMENTS 
Sec.  121.  Adthosization  or  AFPaopaiAxioNS. 

(S)  In  Genexal.— For  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling the  Secretary  to  make  the  grants 
authorized  by  this  subtitle,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  assure  the  availability, 
for  the  making  of  grants  under  this  subtitle, 
of  the  sum  of  $600,000,000  for  the  entitle- 
ment period  beginning  January  1,  1973, 
$1,000,000,000  tor  each  of  the  entitlement 
periods  beginning  on  July  1  of  1973.  1974, 
and  1975,  and  $500,000,000  for  the  entitle- 
ment period  beginning  Jtdy  1.  1976. 

(b>  ADomoNAL  AMotTNTS. — Any  appro- 
priated Federal  funds,  which  are  available 
after  December  31.  1972,  for  the  purposes  of 
making  payments  to  States  for  services  un- 
der title  I,  X,  XIV  or  XVI,  or  part  A  of  title 
IV,  of  the  Social  Security  Act  and  which  are 
not  utlllned  for  such  purposes,  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  the  purpoee  of  making  the  grants 
authorized  by  this  subtitle  for  the  entitle- 
ment pertod  beginning  January  1.  1973. 

Sec.  laa.  Payments. 

(a*  In  Genexai.. — The  Secretary  shall  al- 
locate to  each  State,  for  each  entitlement 
period  beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1973, 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  total  amount  available  for  making  grants 
for  the  period  (but  not  exceeding  $500,000,- 
000,  m  the  case  of  the  entitlement  period 
beginning  January  1,  1973)  as  the  urbanized 
population  of  that  State  bears  to  the  ur- 
banized population  of  all  the  States. 

(b)  Division  BrrwEEN  Statx  and  Local 
Govexnments. 

(1)  Payment  to  state  govexnment. — Of 
the  sum  allocated  under  subsection  (ai  to 
any   State   for  any   entitlement   period,  an 


amount  equal  to  one-third  of  such  sum  shall 
be  paid  to  the  government  of  that  State,  and 
an  amount  equal  to  two-thirds  of  such  stun 
shall  be  paid  to  the  units  of  local  govern- 
ment in  that  State. 

(3)  Payments  to  units  op  local  govekn- 
kknt. — The  amount  payable  to  any  unit  of 
local  government  In  any  State  for  any  en- 
titlement period  Is  an  amount  (Ai  which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount 
payable  for  such  entitlement  period  to  aU 
such  units  In  such  State  as  iB)  the  amount 
payable  to  such  unit  for  the  same  entitle- 
ment period  under  subtitle  A  bears  to  the 
total  amount  payable  for  such  entitlement 
period  to  all  such  units  In  such  State  under 
such  subtitle. 

(c)  Application  of  Subtttle  A. — The  pro- 
visions of  sections  107.  108,  109,  and  110  of 
subtitle  A  shall  apply  to  the  making  of  pay- 
ments under  this  subtitle. 

(d)  CooaoiNATioN  OF  Payments. — To  the 
maximum  extent  feasible  payments  of  grants 
under  this  subtitle  shall  be  made  at  the 
same  time  and  In  the  same  manner  as  pay- 
ments are  made  to  State  governments  and 
units  of  local  government  under  subtitle  A. 

(e)  Entitlement  Period  Beginning  Jan- 
uary 1,  1973. — For  purposes  of  this  subtitle, 
the  term  "entitlement  period  '  Includes  the 
period  beginning  January  1,  1973.  and  end- 
ing June  30.  1973.  For  purposes  of  making 
pavments  under  subsection  (bi(2»  for  such 
entitlement  period,  the  entitlement  period 
under  substitute  A  is  the  entitlement  period 
beginning  July  1.  1972 

Sec.   123    Definition   of   Urbanized  Poupla- 

TION. 

For  purposes  of  thi.s  subtitle,  the  term 
"urbanized  population",  when  used  In  ref- 
erence to  any  State,  means  (.A>  the  popula- 
tion of  each  area,  within  such  State,  which 
consists  of  a  central  city  or  cities  of  50.000 
or  more  Inhabitants  i  and  of  the  surrounding 
closely  settled  territory  for  such  city  or 
cities  t  which  Is  treated  as  an  urbanized  area 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general 
statistical  purposes,  or.  if  greater.  (B)  30  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  such  State  (deter- 
mined on  the  same  basis  as  resident  popula- 
tion Is  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Cen- 
sus for  general  statistical  purposes).  The 
data  used  for  determining  population  and 
urbanized  population  under  this  section  shall 
be  the  most  recently  available  data  provided 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  that 
where  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  data 
so  provided  are  not  current  enough  or  are 
not  comprehensive  enough  to  provide  for 
equitable  allocations,  he  may  use  such  addi- 
tional data  (including  data  based  on  esti- 
mates) as  may  be  provided  for  in  regula- 
tions. 

On  page  67.  beginning  at  line  15.  strike 
out: 

(c)   District  op  Columbia. — 

( 1 )  Treated  as  state. — For  purposes  of  this 
title,  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  be 
treated  as  a  State,  and  any  reference  to  the 
Governor  of  a  State  shall,  in  the  case  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  be  treated  as  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(2)  Treated  .as  local  government — For 
purposes  of  subtitle  A.  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  be  treated  as  a  county  which 
hais  no  units  of  local  government  ( other  than 
Itself)  within  Its  geographic  area;  except  that 
It  shall  be  treated  as  a  State  for  purposes  of 
the  allocation  under  section  103(a).  and  the 
amount  allocated  to  It  under  section  103(a) 
for  any  entitlement  period  shall  be  the  en- 
titlement of  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
subtitle  A  for  such  pertod. 

(3)  Reduction  in  c.\se  op  income  tax  on 
NONREsroENT  INDIVIDUALS. — If  there  is  here- 
after enacted  a  law  Imposing  a  ta.x  on  In- 
come earned  In  the  District  of  Columbia  by 
individuals  who  are  not  residents  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  then  an  amotmt  equal  to 


the  net  collections  from  such  tax  during  any 
entitlement  period  attributable  to  individuals 
who  are  not  residsnta  at  the  District  (tf  Co- 
lumbia shall  be  applied — 

(A)  first  to  reduce  the  Income  tax  share 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  under  subtitle  B 
for  such  period  (to  the  extent  thereof), 

(B)  then  to  reduce  the  combined  tax  ef- 
fort stiare  of  the  District  of  Columbia  under 
subtitle  B  tor  such  period  (to  the  extent 
thereof),  and 

( C )  then  to  reduce  the  entitlement  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  under  subtitle  A  for 
such  period. 

And  in  lieu  thereof  insert: 

(c)  DISTRICT  or  Columbia. — ^For  purpoee* 
of  this  title,  the  District  of  Columbia  shall 
be  treated  both — 

(1)  as  a  State  (and  any  reference  to  the 
Governor  of  a  State  shall  In  the  ease  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  be  treated  as  a  refer- 
ence to  the  Commissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia) ,  and 

(2)  aa  a  county  area  which  has  no  units 
of  local  government  (other  than  Itself) 
within  its  geographic  area. 

On  page  69,  In  line  17,  strike  out  "Any 
local  government  which  receives  a  60- 
day  notice  under  section  105(b) ,  and  any 
State  which  receives  a  notice  of  a  reduc- 
tion in  its  entitlement  under  section  122 
(c)  (4) ,  may,  within  60  days  after  receiv- 
ing such  notice,  file  with  the  United 
States  court  of  appeals  for  the  circuit  in 
which  such  State  or  local  government  is 
located  a  petition  for  review  of  the  action 
of  the  Secretary."  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Any  State  which  receives  a  no- 
tice of  reduction  in  entitlement  under 
section  104id»,  and  any  State  or  unit  of 
local  government  which  receives  a  notice 
of  withholding  of  payments  under  sec- 
tion 109(b)  or  110(b),  may,  within  60 
days  after  receiving  such  notice,  file  with 
the  United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the 
circuit  in  which  such  State  or  unit  of 
local  government  is  located  a  petition  for 
review  of  the  action  of  the  Secretary. 

On  page  72,  begirming  with  line  9, 
strike  out: 

"(a)  Civn.  Penalty. — If  any  person  who  is 
required  by  regulations  prescribed  under  sec- 
tion 601 7A  to  include  on  any  return  Infor- 
mation with  respect  to  his  place  of  residence 
falls  to  comply  with  such  requirement  at 
the  time  prescribed  by  such  regulations,  such 
person  shall  pay  a  penalty  of  $5  for  each 
such  failure,  unless  It  is  shown  that  such 
failure  Is  due  to  reasonable  cause. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(a)  Civil  Penalty. — If  any  person  fails  to 
Include  on  his  return  any  information  re- 
quired under  section  6017A  with  respect  to 
his  place  of  residence,  he  shall  pay  a  penalty 
of  $5  for  each  such  faUure,  unless  It  Is  shown 
that  such  failure  Is  due  to  reasonable  cause. 

On  page  79,  starting  with  line  11,  strike 
out: 

"(B)  A  nonrefundable  credit  Is  allowed 
against  such  tax,  on  the  basis  of  a  specified 
number  of  dollars  per  capita,  with  respect  to 
a  general  sales  tax  Imposed  by  the  State. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  15,  strike  out 
•'kO"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "kB)"; 

At  the  end  of  line  17,  after  the  word 
"State",  insert  "or  a  political  subdivision 
thereof. ':  beginning  with  line  19,  strike 
out: 

"(3)  Definitions. — For  purposes  of  this 
subsection  and  subsection  (e)  — 

"(A)  Net  tax-exempt  income. — The  term 
•net  tax-exempt  income'  means  the  excess 
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IK  any)  o«  thm  latarMt  oa  obUgatloos  «- 
liLtort  fttsn  groM  inooma  uodar  wtcOon.  108 
ia!wi>  (i«>»(tag  to  UitiwMt  an  eartaln  State 
aid  Utcal  ai>llg»tk>na) ,  ovar  tha  mm  at  (1) 
^amount  of  dodiHstloM  aUocabla  to  raob 
TTjMt  wbieh  !■  (UMUlowMi  by  application 
^^otlon  atS.  and  (U)  tte  amount  of  tha 
gLpar  adjuatmmit  to  baala  allnnahla  to  socb 
SjtoTtiona  which  Is  raqulMd  to  ba  mada  for 
^atexabla  yaar  undar  sactlon  1016<a)    (8) 

or(a)-  

••(B)  NaT  arara  mcoMi  xax  iMOucnoir. — 

•Bm  tarm  'naC  Stata  Incoma  tax  dadoetlon' 

mi —  the  sir—  <lf  any)  of  (1)  tha  amount 

^(tfucted  ftom  Inccima  undar  sactlon  164(a) 

ij)   ■•  taxaa  paid  to  a  Stata  or  a  poUtleal 

■ibdiTlslon  tbaraot,  ovar   (U)    amounts  In- 

aUHled  In  Inoama  aa  raoovarles  of  prior  in- 

,.—  taxes  paid  to  a  Stata  or  a  poUtlcal  sub- 

^trlslon  tbaraof  which  bad  ba«n  deducted 

vBder  section  lM(a)  (3). 

And.  in  lieu  thereof  Insert: 

"(3)  NaT  STATS  xjfcoKX  tax  DSDUCnOW.^ 
lU  purpoaaa  of  this  subaactlon  and  subaec- 
Uoo  (c),  tha  tarm  'nat  StaU  tncomo  tax 
4sduetlon'  maana  tha  axcaas  (if  any)  of  (A) 
X^  amount  daductad  from  incoma  undar  sac- 
tton  164(s)  (S)  M  taxes  paid  to  a  Stata  or  a 
ydtUcal  subdlvlakm  tbareof,  ovar  (B) 
■mounts  Ineludad  In  income  aa  recovarlas  of 
pitor  mcoma  taxas  paid  to  a  Stata  or  a  poUt- 
loat  subdivision  thereof  which  bad  baen 
itductad  undar  section  164(a)  (3) . 

"(4)  Nxt  TAX-xxxMPT  urcoMX. — For  pur- 
yoMS  of  this  subsection  and  subsection  (c), 
the  term  'net  tax-exempt  Inxxxna'  means  tha 
Mcssi  (If  any)  of— 

"(A)  tbe  Intarast  on  obligations  dascribed 
la  section  108(a)(1)  othar  than  obligations 
of  the  State  and  its  political  subdivisions, 

f|iyl 

"(B)  the  tnterast  on  obligations  dascribed 
In  luch  section  of  the  State  and  Its  p<41tlcal 
soiHllvlslon  which  under  the  law  of  the  State 
li  Bobject  to  the  individual  Income  tax  Im- 
posed by  the  State,  over  tha  sum  of  the 
■mount  of  deductions  allocable  to  such  Intor- 
tst  which  Is  dlsaUowed  by  application  of  sac- 
tkm  266,  and  the  amount  of  the  proper  ad- 
Jnstment  to  basis  allocable  to  such  obUga- 
tkms  which  la  required  to  ba  made  for  the 
tuable  year  under  section  lOia(a)  (5)  or  (6) . 

On  page  82,  beginning  at  line  20,  strike 
out: 

"(4)     FUaTHXa   PEXMITTBD   AOJTTarTMKirrS. — A 

t»x  which  otherwise  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not  be 
daemed  to  faU  to  meet  such  requirements 
Hlely  because  it  provides  for  one  or  both  of 
tile  following  adjustments: 

"(A)  A  nonrefundable  credit  la  allowed 
■gainst  such  tax,  on  tbe  basis  of  a  specified 
number  of  dollars  per  capita,  with  respect  to 
»  general  sales  tax  Imposed  by  the  Stata. 

"(B)  A  credit  determined  undn  rules  pre- 
lonbed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  is  al- 
knred  against  such  tax  for  income  tax  paid 
to  another  State. 

And  insert  in  lieu  thereof : 

"(4)     FURTHXX     PERMITTED     ADJUSTMENT. A 

tax  Which  otherwise  meets  the  requirements 
of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  fall  to  meet  su-^h  requirements 
solely  because  a  credit  determined  under 
roles  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate Is  allowed  against  such  tax  for  income 
tax  paid  to  another  State  or  a  political  sub- 
division thereof. 

On  page  89,  in  line  21,  strike  out  "Sep- 
tember 1"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "No- 
vember 1". 

On  page  92,  in  line  1,  strike  out  "Public 
Law  91-569  (and  the  amendments  made 
thereby)  with  respect  to  the  withhold- 
ing of  compensation  to  which  such  Pub- 
lic Law  applies"  and  insert  "section  26, 
226A,  or  324  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
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Act  or  of  section  Ilia  of  tha  Vadsral  Avl- 
atkm  Act  of  1951  with  icveet  to  tti« 
wtthboldlng  of  eompen—tlon  to  which 
such  sectloiu  aivly":  on  pass  93.  ta  line 
5,  aftw  tha  word  "vHdy",  aixikm  out 
"after"  and  Inaart  "on  or  after":  in  Una 
22,  after  tbe  word  "acreancnt".  strike 
out  "made"  and  inaart  "reeetred";  oa 
page  99,  in  line  10,  after  "January  1", 
strike  out  "beginning  more  than  one  year 
after  the  first  date  on  which  at  least  5 
States  (having  resldenta  who  in  the  ag- 
gregate filed  5  pvcent  or  more  of  the 
Federal  individual  inccane  tax  returns 
filed  during  1972)  and  insert  "irtiich  is 
more  than  (me  year  after  the  first  date 
on  which  one  or  more  States  having  res- 
idents who  in  the  aggregate  filed  5  per- 
cent or  more  of  the  Federal  individual 
income  tax  returns  filed  during  1973"; 
and.  at  the  Uw  of  page  100,  ioaexi  a  new 
title,  as  follows: 

TTTIM  la—UtatKllCfS  ON  OKAMTS  FOB 
SOCIAL  BKBVICBI  UITDKB  PUBLIC  AS- 
BIBTANCX  PBOOBAMS 

nrtKxzx  paovmoMs 
Sac.  301.  (a)  MoCwttbstandlng  sections  S 
(a)  (4)  and  (6).  408(a)  (8)  and  (6),  1008 
(a)  (3)  and  (4),  1408(a)  (3)  and  (4).  and 
1603  (a)  (4)  and  (5)  of  tha  Bodal  Baourlty 
Act.  no  payment  shaU  ba  mada  to  any  State 
with  respect  to  servlcaa  (othar  than  child 
care  sarnoas  (as  daflnad  In  subsactton  (b) 
(3)),  family  planning  sarrlcas.  and  sstrloaa 
provided  pursuant  to  saetloa  40a(a)  (1»)  (O) 
of  such  Act)  provided  imdar  any  of  Its  plans 
l^)proved  undar  tltlaa  I.  X,  XIV,  or  XVI  or 
part  A  of  Utle  IV  of  such  Act  for  tha  pwlod 
oommandng  July  1,  1973  and  ending  with 
tbe  cloaa  erf  Decambar  81.  1973.  In  lieu  of 
payments  tor  such  period  pursuant  to  tha 
above  enumaratad  sections  tha  Secretary  of 
Health.  Bducation,  and  WaUara  shall  pay  to 
each  Stata  an  amount  equal  to  whichever  of 
tha  following  la  the  greater — 

( 1 )  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  $500,000,000  as  tha  urbanlwsd  population 
(as  daflnad  In  sactlon  138  at  tha  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  o*  1973)  of  such  State  bears  to 
tha  urbanlBsd  population  of  aU  the  Btatea. 
or 

(3)  tha  total  at  tha  Federal  payments 
which  It  would  (except  for  tha  provisions  of 
this  section)  have  received  with  respect  to 
expenditures  for  such  services  for  subh  pe- 
riod under  tbe  above  enumwatad  sections, 
but  not  counting,  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining the  amount  at  such  Federal  pay- 
ments, any  expenditure  by  such  State  which 
is  attributable  to  the  provision  of  such  serv- 
ices (A)  after  December  31.  1973,  or  (B)  un- 
der a  new  project  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(b)(3)). 
(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section — 
(1)  The  term  "State"  means  the  fifty 
States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(3)  The  term  "new  project",  when  used 
In  reference  to  the  provision  of  social  serv- 
ices, means  any  project  for  tha  provision  of 
such  services  (whether  operated  directly  by 
the  State  agency  authorlxing  the  project  or 
by  any  othar  person)  under  which  social 
services  are  initially  provided  after  August  9, 
1973.  Social  services  provided  after  August  9, 
1973,  under  a  project,  under  which  such 
services  were  initially  provided  on  or  before 
such  date,  shaU  be  regarded  aa  being  jwo- 
vided  under  a  new  project,  If  such  services 
would  not  have  been  provided  thereunder  ex- 
cept for  a  modification,  expansion,  renewal, 
or  extension,  of  such  project. 

(3)  The  term  "child  care  services"  means 
services  provided  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  child 
for  personal  care,  protection,  and  supervi- 
sion, but  only  in  the  case  of  a  chUd  where 
the  provision  of  such  services  Is  needed  (A) 
In  order  to  enable  a  member  of  such  child's 


family  to  aooapt  or  oontlnus  In  i 
or  to  psrHnlrintT  t&  tarfnlag  t»  i 
mambar  tdr  amploymant,  or  (B) 
tibe  daath.  aentlnuad  abaanoa  from  tha  ho 
or  Ineapaelty  a<  tha  child's  mother  and  tha 
InablUty  of  any  mambar  of  such  child's  fam- 
ily to  iprovida  adequate  care  and  suparvlalon 
for  such  child. 

(c)  Any  appcoprtatad  Fadaral  funds  which 
are  avaUabte  Utm  Juna  80. 1973.  for  tha  pur- 
poae  at  "«»*^"g  paymanta  to  Statsa  for  ssrr- 
loaa  undar  tltla  Z,  Z.  XIV.  or  XVX.  or  part  A 
of  tUim  IV  ^  tha  Boolal  Saourtty  Aot.  shaa 
ba  avaflabla  for  tha  purpoas  otf  malrtng 
grants  anthorlasd  by  thla  sactlon. 

AMXHOMmTa    TO    VAST    A    OF   Tldia   IT    Otr   THB 

aocxAL  aacmixT  act 
Sac.  303.  Part  A  at  tlUe  IV  of  tha  Social 
Security  Act  isamandad— 

(I)  (A)  by  striking  out  "and  rshabUttatloB 
and  othar  sarrloaa"  In  tha  first  santanoa  of 
section  401,  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  services"  m  tha 
second  ssntanea  tSiereof ; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "and  aarrteaa"  In  tha 
bsartlng  hnmsdtataly  preceding  section  408; 

(3)  (A)  by  striking  out  "and  sarrlcas"  In 
the  mattor  prsoadlng  clause  (1)  of  section 
40S(a). 

(B)  by  striking  out  ",  with  particular  em- 
phasis" and  an  that  follows  down  to  tha 
semicolon  In  dausa  (B)  (B)  at  such  saetloa. 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "In  tha  admin- 
istration of  the  plan", 

(C)  by  atrlklng  out  clause  (13)  of  such 
section, 

(D)  by  striking  out  "such  famUy  sarvloaa, 
as  defined  m  sactlon  408(d) ,  and  chUd  wel- 
fai«  sarvioea,  as  daflnad  In  saotkm  436"  In 
dausa  (14)  at  sudb  sactlon  and  Inaartlng 
In  lieu  thevaof  "soai  child  ears  ssrvloaa.  aa 
deflnad  In  saotlon  40e(d),  famUy  planning 
■ervlcaa.  and  child  walfara  sarvlosa  avaUabbs 
under  tha  Stata  plan  approved  under  part 
B": 

(4)  by  inserting  "subject  to  subaecUon 
(e),"  Immediately  before  "76  per  canxum" 
in  section  4a8(a)  (3)  (A): 

(6)  (A)  by  strUtlng  out  "any  of  tha  serv- 
ices described  in  ctausss  (14)  and  (16)  of 
section  403(a)"  In  subparagraphs  (A)  (1) 
and  (U)  at  saotlon  4a8(a)  (3)  and  Inaartlng 
in  lieu  timraof  "child  care  servioes  as  daflnad 
in  seotloa  406(d)  and  family  placnlng 
services", 

(B)  by  striking  ":  Provided"  and  aa  that 
follows  down  through  "If  provided  by  such 
staff"  in  subparagraph  (C)   of  such  section. 

(C)  (1)  by  striking  out  "subject  to  llmlta- 
Uons"  in  subparagraph  (D)  at  such  saetloa 
and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "undar  condi- 
tions", and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "by  the  Stata  health 
authority"  and  all  that  follows  in  such  sub- 
paragraph down  through  "under  tha  Voca- 
tional BrtiablUtallon  Aot  or", 

(D)  (1)  by  striking  out  "except  that  serv- 
ices deacrlbad  In  cUuise  (U)"  and  aU  that 
fc^owa  down  through  "vocatiooal  rehabilita- 
tion servlcas  so  approved;"  in  the  matiter 
foUowing  ■ubpanignHi>b  (D)  of  aectioa  408 
(a)  (3),  and 

(11)  by  striking  out  "child  welfare  serv- 
ices, family  planning  services,  and  family 
services"  in  such  mattar  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "child  care  servlcas  (as  defined 
in  section  40e(d))  and  family  planning 
services";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  section  403(a)  (S)  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

"(5)  In  the  case  of  any  State,  an  amount 
equal  to  50  per  centum  of  tbe  total  amount 
expended  under  tbe  State  plan  during  such 
quarter  as  emergency  assistance  to  needy 
families  with  chUdren." 

(7)  by  amending  section  403(d)(1)  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(d)(1)  In  addition  to  amounts  paid 
undar  subeection  (a)(3)(A).  the  Secretary 
shall  pay  to  each  State  with  a  plan  approved 
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vndar  tliU  p«rt  »n  kinount  •qoal  »o»0  p«r 
Mutum  •#  «!•  ti»«i»i  •awamto  op'nrtwl  dur^ 
tug  may  quMter  m  art  loand  XMonm^  tar 
tt«  piwr  MM]  •aclwit  wlmlnlrtrrtHm  of 
tlM  ptan  »ixJ  ••  •!»  f or  woJia  »x>«  mppor- 
ttv«  Hrvtora  pn>vMl«d  puwuMt  to  •wtton 

(8)   by  Mldlng  at  th«  end  of  tecikwi  408 

-(•>    ifotwttbMUMttBC   mabmMtm    (»)(«) 

^Mto  Cbei*tiad«r  t*  -ny  8Ut»  lor  any  qow- 
tar  ikiiH  mH  9Mmmi  1*%  pof  omtum  of  Um 
tetad  «f  aooli  MMmnti  paM  tl»wuM»«r  for 
■ucb  quMt«r  to  aU  th*  «•••■"; 

(«)  by  Btriktas  out  "•iKi  oervkieo"  to  Ui« 
matter  preowUnf  etouee  (1)   of  section  404 

**(io)  by  amending  Mctloa  40«(d)  to  read 
•a  foUowa: 

"(d)  Tbut  term  'child  care  services  meana 
services  provided  to  meet  th«  needs  of  a 
fM\ii  for  pjir*"-^'  care,  protection,  and  su- 
pervision, but  only  in  tbe  caM  of  a  child 
^kmn  Um  yrovislon  of  such  sarvloes  la  needed 
il)  In  ortter  to  enable  a  mwnihw  of  ouch 
cbUd's  family  to  accept  or  continue  In  em- 
ploynemk  or  to  parttdpate  In  training  to  pre- 
pare such  member  for  employment,  or  (3)  be- 
cMiae  of  tba  death,  eonttnimrt  ahsejsce  from 
Um  home,  ae  Incapacity  of  such  child's  moth- 
•K  and  ttaa  liMbUity  of  any  member  of  such 
ohUd's  famUy  to  provide  adequaU  care  and 
■upervlslon  for  such  child.". 

(b>  The  amandmenU  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  become  effective  January  1,  IBIS. 


I  TO  TRixa  I,  X.  XIV, 
AMB  xn  or  <■■  aoaai.  aactmrrT  act 

Sk.  3«.  (a)<l>  8eotk»  1(e)  of  tbe  Social 
Beetirtty  Art  Is  auMBded  by  striking  out  "^ 
fumMi  rehafcOltattoa  and  other  eervloee". 

(3)  BeetloB  2(a)  (»)(B)  of  swsh  Act  Is 
HMdMl  by  atrtttag  e«t  -,  wlttt  p«rUcuIar 
^»yK— !■  oa  tb»  foB-tlme  or  part-time  em- 
ployment of  recipients  and  other  persons  of 
10W  tseome,  as  oomaiuntty  serrlce  aldea.  in 
tiM  admlnlatratloB  of  the  plan  and  for  the 
use  of  nonpald  or  partlaUy  paid  volunteers 
In  a  social  eerTtce  volunteer  prograK  In  pro- 
vVBng  senrlcee  to  appUoanta  and  reetptonts 
mriA  IB  asBlatiiv  any  advisory  eommttteea  es- 
«i«lMied  by  the  State  ageney",  and  tnaertlng 
te  Hen  ttooreof  "tn  the  administration  of  the 

BlaB'*. 

(3)     Section    2(a)  (10)     of    such    Act    to 

(A)  by  hjaerttag  "and"  after  the  semicolon 
St  the  end  of  aubparagrairti  (A)  thereof;  and 

(B)  by  strflEhig  out  subparagraph  (C) 
thereof.  ^  ^ 

(4>  Seetton  S{a)  (4)  of  such  Act  la  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(4)  in  ttie  case  of  any  State,  an  amount 
•qnal  to  the  ««m  of  ttie  foUowteg  proportions 
«f  tbe  total  smounta  expended  dorteg  such 
quarter  as  f oirnd  iieueaaaiy  l>y  the  Secretary 
of  RaaKh,  Baucattep.  and  Welfare  for  the 
pnper  nd  eSetent  administration  of  the 
State  plan — 

"(A)  T5  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penJltmes  as  are  for  the  tratntng  of  person- 
nel employed  or  preparing  for  employment 
by  tl>e  State  agency  or  by  the  local  agency 
admlnlBteTlBg  the  plan  tn  the  political  sub- 
dlvtston;  {rius 

-(B)  one -half  of  the  remainder  of  such 
expendlturee." 

(6)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paragraph  (5) 
thefVof. 

(6)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  subsection  (c) 
thereof. 

(7)  Section  2(a)  (12)  (C)  of  such  Act  la 
f.„^LiMt\  by  striking  out  "for  services  re- 
ferred to  in  section  3(a)  (4)  (A)  (1)  and  (U) 
which  are  appropriate  for  such  reorients  and 
for  suc^  patients;". 

(b)  (1)  Sactloii.  1001  of  the  Social  Security 


Act  U  amended  by  striking  out  "to  furnlah 
rehabilitation  and  other  services  '. 

(3)  Section  1002(a)  i6)(B)  of  such  Act  U 
amanded  by  striking  out  ",  with  particular 
emphaals  on  the  full-time  or  part-time^  em- 
pIoymaBt  of  redplenta  and  other  persons  of 
low  tncoma,  aa  community  service  aidee.  in 
tho  admlnlatraUoB  of  the  plan  and  for  the 
nae  of  TympaW  or  partially  paid  volunteers  In 
a  social  service  volnnteer  program  in  provid- 
ing services  to  applicants  and  reciplenu  and 
In  assisting  any  advisory  committee  estab- 
lished by  the  State  agency"  and  inserting  in 
Wen  thereof  "in  the  administration  of  the 

plan." 

(3)  Sectioa  1002(a)  of  such  Act  ■ 
amended — 

(A)  by  laaerting  "and"  immediately  after 
the  semiooloa  at  the  end  of  clause  (11) 
thereof;  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  clause  (12)  thereof  and  all  the  mat- 
ter following  such  clause  up  to,  but  not  to- 
eluding  the  pertod  at  the  end  of  such  sec- 
tion 1002(a). 

(4)  Section  100«(a)«8)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  aa  follows : 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  any  State  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  following  propor- 
tions of  the  total  amounts  expended  during 
sueh  quarter  as  found  neceesary  by  the  Sec- 
i«tary  of  Health.  SducaUon.  and  Welfare 
for  the  proper  and  efficient  administration 
of  the  State  plan— 

"(A)  76  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such 
expenditures  as  are  for  the  training  of  per- 
accnel  sropJoyed  or  preparing  for  employ- 
ment by  the  State  agency  or  by  tlje  local 
agency  administering  the  plan  in  the  politi- 
cal subdlvl^on;  plus 

-(B)    on»-l»all  of   tljo  remainder  of  audi 

•zp««dlturea."  

(6)  Section  1008(a)  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended    by    striking    ont    paragraph    (4) 

thereof.  ^ ^^ 

(0)  Beetlon  1003  of  such  Act  is  further 
aznendMl  by  striking  out  subeoction  (e) 
thereof.  .. 

(c)  (1)  Section  1401  of  the  Social  Security 
Aot  is  amended  by  atrlklng  out  "no  furnish 
xebatilUtatlan  and  other  services". 

<a)  SecUon  14a2(a)  (6)  (B)  of  aot*  Act 
la  amended  by  striking  out  -,  with  partlcalar 
tmr*'— *•  on  the  fuU-tlme  or  part'-ttme  em- 
ployment of  recipients  and  other  persona  of 
low  income,  aa  eonununlty  service  aidea,  in 
tbe  admlntetratlon  of  the  plan  and  for  the 
use  of  nonpald  or  partially  paid  volunteers 
In  a  aodal  aervloe  volitnteer  program  in  pro- 
viding serrleea  to  applicants  and  reeeipiants 
ff*u*  In  assiatlng  any  advlaory  cooamitteea  as- 
tatallAed  by  the  State  agency"  and  luamtlng 
in  lieu  thereof  "in  the  administration  of  the 
plan". 

(3)      Section     1403(a>     of     such     Act     Is 


{«) 


(A)  by  Inserting  "and"  immedlatety  after 
the  semicolon  at  ttie  end  of  claxise  (10) :  and 

(B)  by  atrtking  out  the  8e(nlooi<Hi  at  the 
end  of  clause  (II)  thereof  and  aU  the  mat- 
ter foUowing  such  clauee  up  to.  but  not  In- 
elwdlng.  the  pertod  at  tlxe  end  of  such  sec- 
tion 1403(a). 

(4)  Section  1403(a)(8)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  State,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of  Um  following  proportiaas 
of  the  total  amounts  expended  during  such 
quarters  as  found  neeeeaary  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Bducattan.  and  Welfare  for 
the  proper  and  efliclent  administration  of 
the  State  plan — 

"(A)  7S  per  centum  of  so  much  of  such 
•xpendltures  aa  are  for  the  training  of  paa- 
sonnel  employed  or  preparing  f«r  employ- 
ment by  the  State  agency  or  by  the  local 
i^ancy  administering  the  plan  In  the  politi- 
cal aubdivlalon;  plua 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  renkalnder  of  such 
•xpendltures." 

(5)  Section  1403(a)  of  such  Act  is  fvirtber 


amended    by    strlkli^ 
thereof. 

(a)  Sectkm  140S  of  aaeh  Act  la  furtbar 
amended  by  striking  out  anhatnttuu  (c) 
thereof. 

(d)  (1)  SeetloB  l«U<e)  af  tka  Social  »t. 
enrity  Act  ia  amandad  tj  wumtim  oat  "ta 
fuinMi  rababtUtatlnn  a»d  a»b»  a 

(3)  section  l«lia(a)<6)<B)  af 
amended  by  atriklng  out  **,  wttl    ,       „ 
emphasis  on  the  full-time  or  part-tUaa 
ployment  of  peclplaTrtia  and  attar  paraeoi  of 
low  tneome.  aa  eonaaunttp 
the  a^nlnlBtratlan  of  tba  ■ 
use  of  nonpald  cr  parttaSy  paid  ^ihmtawi  in 
a  aoeial  aervloe  voluntaer  pwmiain  !■ 
vldlng  awTlces  to  appiinairta  artd 
and  in  asalsting  any  adnsoay  aamn 
tabliahed  by  the  State  aeeney~  and 
in  lieu  thereof  "in  the  ailHiliilKialliiii  ef  tlN 
plan". 

(3)  Section  1802(a)  of  such  Act  la  further 
amended  by  striking  out  paiagiapfa  (10) 
thereof. 

(4)  SectlcMi  1008(a)  (4)  ef  aotii  Act  k 
amended  to  read  aa  foilowa: 

-(4)  In  the  caae  of  any  State,  as  ammmt 
equal  to  the  sum  of  the  foOowtng  prapertlsBa 
of  the  total  anxmnta  expettdad  dortag  aaelt 
quarter  as  fonnd  Beoeaaaay  by  the  Saerstary 
of  Health,  Bdueatlcn,  and  WalSa^  for  ttM 
proper  and  efficient  admlniHtatlon  of  ths 
State  plan — 

"(A)  7»  per  centum  of  ao  nraeh  of  tod^ 
expenditures  as  are  for  the  training  of  per- 
aonnel  employed  or  preparing  fBr  employ  lug 
by  the  State  agency  or  by  the  local  agency 
administering  the  plan  In  the  politleal  lub- 
divlalon;  plua 

"(B)  one-half  of  the  remainder  of  toA 
expenditures . " 

(5)  Section  1603(a)  of  auch  Act  Is  further 
amended  l>y  striking  ont  paragraph  (5) 
thereof.  _ 

(«)  Section  1603  of  arueb  Act  la  fortlMr 
amended  by  striking  out  aubaection  (e) 
tliereof. 

(7)  Section  1002(a)  (16)  (C)  Of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  for  aervtees  reffemd 
to  ta  section  1603(a)(4)(A)  (1)  and  (It) 
which  are  appropriate  for  au**  leclyienls 
and  for  such  patients;". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
BliaU  take  effect  January  X.  tO'n. 
ptriRTO  Bico,  THE  vmcDJ  xsuunM,  «iro  cnax 
Sac.  304.  The  amendmatxta  laarla  by  Mo- 
tions 302  and  803  of  thia  ttUa  abaU  not  bs 
applicable  in  the  case  «f  the 
of  Puerto  Bico,  the  Virgin  lalanda,  and  < 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  PteaWent.  wfll 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  jieUi. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Prmldent.  I 
commmd  and  eoncratalate  tb»  dlatia- 
gui^Md  aenator  fram  LoirtBtma.  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Phjanee, 
upon  tMs  presentation  todaj.  and  uptn 
the  excellent  job  his  cranmlttee  has  done 
in  working  out  this  ledalBtkB  and  get- 
ting it  to  the  floor  of  tbe  Senate.  I  know 
it  baa  been  a  cttfflcfdt  Jobi  The  Senator 
and  his  committee  hare  stayed  right 
with  it. 

I  believe  in  the  revenue-sharing  pro- 
gram. If  I  had  had  the  privilege  of  put- 
ting something  into  effect  I  would  have 
done  some  tilings  diiferently.  things  I 
have  advocated  for  a  good  many  years. 
But  it  became  apparent  that  what  I  had 
in  mind  would  not  work.  I  tWnk  what 
the  President  came  up  with  and  what 
the  Committee  on  PInanee  worked  out 
is  the  next  best  thing  and  probably  the 
most  practical  approach.  1  will  not 
elaborate  on  what  my  opinion  was,  but 
it  had  to  do  with  taxation,  and  receipts 
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In  certain  axsu.  Bo*  ti  becuoe  apiMureiit 
«^t  waa  not  cotaig  to  be  woctad  oct.  ao 
faunk  ttote  ta  the  nest  bMt  tlite». 
*  rSu  attentton  to  the  ftkst  thst  niy 
Miueagtie  fMm  MidMns  end  I  were  Joint 
Smot  o«  the  original  rewltttkjn  intro- 
SSeedon  behelf  of  Bonerml  remiue  ^- 
tag  As  we  an  know.  It  has  two  parta— 
aSeral  remme  sharliw  and  «>eclal  reve- 
^sharint.  Some  of  the  spedal  revenue 
SLms  came  to  the  committee  of  which 
fl^J^dMtimsn;  we  taiehided  it  in  the 
taousinc  UU  which  puaed  the  Senate  on 
March  2.  That  legWatimi  had  to  do  with 
Mounanity  devtioiment. 

I  am  h^wftd  that  before  Congress  ad- 
joonis  the  Hoose  will  have  acted  on  the 
losing  bin  of  irra  and  that  we  wlU  get 
eonununlty  devekv«nent  in  as  part  of  the 
revenue  sharing  bin.  ^  ^  **, 

My  colleague  from  Alabama  had  the 
pttvilege  of  steering  legislation  through 
ttie  C(»nmittee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry ^rtiich  likewise  Included  some  of  the 
iwenue  sharing,  and  that  bUl  was  passed 
aiid  now  has  guie  to  the  President. 

Mr.  AliLEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  IdU  has  gone  to 
the  President  in  the  last  few  days  for  his 
rignature.  So  revenue  sharing  is  moving 
along  regardless  of  some  of  the  com- 
ttents  that  have  beer  made  that  we  are 
dragging  our  feet  in  connection  with 
levenue  sharing. 

We  have  two  pieces  of  revenue  sharing 

kglslaticm  that  have  passed  the  Smate 
aheady  in  the  q?ecial  field.  Now,  the  Sen- 
ator comes  up  with  this  legislation.  I 
wish  we  could  have  completed  it  before 
taking  the  adjournment,  but  I  fed  con- 
fident that  soon  after  we  come  back  it 
wffl  become  law  and  it  wlU  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  local  governments  through- 
out the  country. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  working 
oat  the  formula  that  I  think  makes  a 
much  fairer  distribution.  I  know,  for  in- 
stance, that  in  the  case  of  our  own  State 
we  get  betteiTtreatment.  I  think,  than 
we  could  have  gotten  under  the  House 
UQ  or  imder  the  President's  original  pro- 
posal. 

I  express  my  thanks,  gratitude,  and 
commendation  to  the  Senator  and  his 
eommittee  for  that  action. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator.  I  agree  with  him  that  many  of 
■m  have  thoi^t  there  might  be  a  better 
amroadti.  I.  for  example,  eznkxed  the 
■Riroach  of  a  Federal  credit  for  income 
taxte  paid  to  the  States.  I  explored  this 
approach,  as  did  others — and  whije  it 
might  help,  and  In  the  long  run  might 
prove  to  be  a  better  answer— I  was  oom- 
pdled  to  conclude  that  the  States  would 
not  get  fiscal  rdief  from  It  unless  at  the 
same  Ume  they  Increased  their  taxes. 
Only  by  levjrlng  an  Income  tax  or  in- 
creasing an  •■»iati"g  tax.  at  the  same 
time  the  credit  Is  aUowed— so  that  it 
would  eoet  thdr  cltiaens  nothing- 
would  a  tax  credit  mean  additional 
funds  for  the  State  government.  For  In- 
stance, a  State  like  Connecticut — which 
receives  pari  of  the  overflow  from  the 
New  Yoric  metropoUtan  area.  pe<Mde 
who  are  fortunate  enough  to  live  some 
distance  fran  NCfw  York  and  are  able 
to  so  back  and  forth  from  that  major 


metnji>oil»-^w«ld  ta  ^mtattaAlV  ««■ 
prapoBAl  If  tlMar  tavxMd  an  tooome  tM 
to  a  mnoii  gieater  extait  than  a  low 
meoma  State  Uki  LoaWana  or  J^ 
bama,  iHikfa  abeady  has  m  tneome  tax. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  X  asRire  ttie  Senate 
we  have  oub  In  Alabama  and  have  for 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  so  while  thta  would 
be  desirable  to  enoourage  SUtes  to  have 
an  income  tax.  at  least  In  Its  Initial  Im- 
pact it  would  not  pteee  the  hdp  irtiare 
the  help  to  needed.  It  wotOd  give  more 
hdp  to  the  rkdier  States,  and  less  help 
to  the  poorer  States  wtuert  more  bdp  ta 

needed  most.  

m  Louisiana  we  have  a  revenue- 
sharing  program,  from  the  State  to  the 
cities,  to  help  cities  get  on  with  their 
Job.  We  also  have  something  that 
amounts  to  a  revenue-sharlng  program 
at  the  State  level  to  help  coanttes,  which 
we  can  parishes  In  Louisiana  as  a  result 
of  our  Frendi  background.  There  ta  no 
doubt  that  the  Committee  on  Finance 
was  able  to  work  oat  a  better  formula 
than  the  House  because  we  took  need 
and  tax  effort  into  account  to  a  greater 
extent  than  does  the  House  bOL  We 
coocluded  that  the  greatest  need  ta 
where  the  people  are  the  poorest. 

The  peoide  tend  to  be  the  poorest  In 
the  central  cities  of  the  major  cities  in 
America  and  also  in  tibe  rural  areas 
which  are  losing  pc^Milatiasi.  I  know  we 
have  rural  areas  in  Louisiana  vrtiere 
they  have  either  nothing  to  tax  excci>t 
pine  trees  in  north  Louisiana  and  nutria 
in  south  Loulsifluaa,  which  has  become 
more  of  a  moiace  to  people  trying  to 
earn  a  living  than  an  asset. 

If  one  looks  at  the  proUons  that  exist 
and  uses  a  need  factor  and  then  couples 
that  to  a  tax  effort  factor.  It  tends  to 
promote  Justice  and  equity,  to  help  those 
who  are  jMor  and  to  help  those  who  hdp 
themsdves. 

The  formula  q;>eUed  out  In  the  taffl  In 
county  after  county  win  demonstrate 
that,  applied  across  the  Nation,  the  peo- 
ple vAk>  have  the  greatest  need  and  who 
are  trying  to  hdp  themselves  do  get  the 
greatest  help  under  the  committee  bUL 
The  formula  demonstrates  that  often 
where  the  greatest  need  extats,  they  are 
generally  making  the  greatest  effort. 
They  are  poor  and  they  have  a  hard 
time  raising  revenues. 

The  reason  why  the  House  was  not 
able  to  arrive  at  such  a  formula  ta  that 
the  large  States,  such  as  Ntow  York  and 
California — and  I  have  nothing  b«it 
praise  for  their  ddegatkms— have  more 
votes  In  the  House  than  In  the  Smate. 
so  that  when  one  advances  a  "need"  for- 
mula, he  win  find  ddegatlons  from  those 
States  tOMiing  to  resist  It. 

We  win  undoubtedly  have  to  oom- 
pr^ntae  thta  matter  with  the  House,  but 
I  am  sure  the  House  wlU  see  our  point 
and  that  what  wffl  onerge  from  confer- 
ence we  wUl  be  able  to  vote  for,  I  am 
sure.  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  say  that  I 
recoffolie  the  '«<«W"«i«<«a  of  woi±ing  out 
a  tax  situation,  as  I  said  a  few  minutes 
ago.  I  think  the  committee  did  an  teusA- 
tait  Job.  I  do  hope  wl^i  the  bffl  goes  to 
confermce,  insofar  as  we  can  we  wm 


I  f  onmda  that  has  ben  ^ 
out  lar  tte  8— te  iiommlftes 
Ux.  lomo.  X  thank  the  dlsttngotahed 


lb.  AUXH.  Ut.  Fiesktant.  wfll  the 
nnnatnr  ytald  to  me  for  two 
fbat  to  oomoMUt  on  the  bffl.  and 
to  maka  an  mMfliimnus-eoHee 

Ux.  LONO.  I  ytald. 

Ur.  AXXBf .  Mr.  Presldsnt.  I  want  to 
fiTp«"«iT^  the  nwstnr  from  Lpwistana. 
^.^aiwuaainfthaFmaiMereniminss  and 
to  fiywe «^  the  nfistnr  from  Utah  (Mr. 
BannxT) ,  for  the  fine  wok  of  ttMt  eom- 
mittee and  the  d"^«"<*  and  dedtaatinn 
and  hard  work  that  thsy  have  mani- 
fested and  given  tofward  bringing  thta 
bffl  to  the  floor  at  thta  time. 

CertataOy,  I  approve  ttie  conemt  og 
reveoae  idiailng.  The  FWeral  Gofem- 
ment  has  preempted  nearly  aO  of  the 
fields  o<  tr*-**^  and  it  ta  only  ri^it 
that  some  of  the  reventtt  that  ta  eoOseted 
by  the  VtodBnJ  Oovemmant  bo  tmned 
bat*,  without  any  strino  attached,  to 
local  govaxnmsnts.  I  bsUeve  that  kieal 
goremmenta  know  better  what  the  needs 
o<  their  people  are  than  bareauerats  here 
In  Wadilngton.  So  on  that  tfasory  X  cer- 
tainly approve  of  r^venoe  sharing. 

I  noted  the  remarks  of  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  lontatana  with  jespset  to  the 
themy  of  thta  bill  tt'tt  It  btfps  those 
irtko  hdp  tibemsetves.  X  note  that  ttiat 
to  the  same  theory  the  dtattagalshad 
Benator  has  with  rewect  to  HA.  1— to 
h^  those  who  try  to  brip  Oismartves. 
So  the  Senator  to  certainly  trying  to  be 
constatsnt. 

Hta  oonmilttee  and  the  members  (tf  the 
eommittee  have  put  In  long  homrs.  days, 
weeks,  and  montlM  on  these  bills.  They 
certainly  have  been  the  workhorse  of  the 
Senate  In  the  revemae-shartng  bffl  and 
in  the  eommlttee's  aettan  on  HJL  1. 

I  eertamiy  want  to  command  the  dls- 
tlngutahed  Seoatw  from  Lowtatana.  the 
dlstlnguldied  Senator  from  Utah,  and 
aU  the  mcmbos  of  the  oommlttee  on  the 
great  Job  they  have  done. 
Mr  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  OF  FROCKDURX  ON 
Hit.  IMU 

Mr.  AUJSN.  Ham.  Mr.  Presldant,  I  wUi 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  If  the 

House   ssfB   with  reveei  to  HJR. 

13915  does  not  readi  the  Senate  today, 
it  not  be  reCerxed  during  the  reeass.  bvt 
that  It  rematai  at  the  dsA  for  aettan  hw 
ttie  Bonatit  on  September  1. 

The   PRKoniiio   amcmt    asr. 

SnmanoK).  Is  there ohjeetlonr  Theoo- 
cupant  of  the  Chair,  as  a  Senalor  firon 
TTHnrfa,  doos  Object  "n*  unanlmaas- 
c<msent  request  ta  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALUN.  Mr.  Presldsnt,  may  X  tn- 
qulxe  of  tte  Chatr  to  state  again  what 
he  has  Just  saldf  __ 

The  FftSaXDINO  OFnOBL.  The  oe- 
cupant  of  thie  caiair.  as  a  Senator  from 
xmnois.  ohjeetsd.  The  Chair  nded  that 
the  iT»»«»«h»>«ini-Ar»ia*s%t  rsqosst  ef  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  was  not  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  AIliBN.  I  thank  the  dtaUngulshed 
occwiant  of  the  chair,  the  " 
Senator  from  xninote.  for  Us 
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BEVSNUE  SHABIMO  ACT  OF  1972 

The  SezuUe  continued  with  the  oon- 
sidenitlon  of  tbe  bill  (HJL  14370)  to  pro- 
vide payments  to  localities  for  hl«h- 
prioritjr  expendMores,  to  encourage  the 
States  to  supfdement  their  revenue 
sources,  and  to  aattaoiixe  Federal  col- 
lection <^  State  indirldual  Income  taxes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill — the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1972 — 
is  an  important  step  toward  renewing 
our  reUanoe  on  the  federal  system  and 
should  begin  the  reversal  of  the  central- 
izing trend  of  the  past  several  decades. 

This  UU  wiU  realise  the  President's 
objective  when  he  sent  his  general  reve- 
nue sharing  message  to  the  Congress. 
His  basic  objective  was  to  restore  the  re- 
sponaiblltty  for  making  many  of  tlie  im- 
portant government  decisions  to  the  gov- 
ernmental bodies  that  are  closest  to  the 
people  affected  by  the  programs.  Tliese 
are  obvioosly  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  this  bill  provides  them 
with  tbe  funds  to  Implement  the  pro- 
grams which  their  constitaents  tell  them 
are  needed  bat  which  because  of  their 
limited  financial  reaouroes  they  are  un- 
aide  to  finance. 

Financial  dlfBculties  are  not  new  prob- 
lems to  State  and  local  governments,  but 
they  have  become  acute  in  the  past  7 
irears.  Changes  in  our  society  in  recent 
years  have  greatly  increased  the  demand 
for  aexvices  our  States  and  especially  our 
local  governments  traditionaUy  provide. 
Coupied  with  this,  rapidly  rising  prices 
have  greatly  increased  the  costs  of  pro- 
viding these  services. 

By  redltectiDK  the  flow  of  tax  pay- 
ments back  to  the  local  govo-nment  lev- 
el, this  legislation  begins  the  effective 
decentraUsatkm  of  the  federal  system. 
This  was  the  intent,  of  com-se,  in  Uie 
categorical  grant  programs.  They  too 
were  designed  to  implement  local  pro- 
grams thdough  tbe  matching  with  local 
funds.  However,  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  retained  the  right  to  set  standards 
and  to  approve  the  nature  of  the  local 
program  before  Federal  funds  were  made 
available.  As  a  result,  these  programs 
have  become  far  less  ellectlve  assistance 
than  biitially  had  been  hoped  for.  The 
paperwork  and  bureaucratic  decision- 
making interfered  with  true  exercise  of 
local  initiative. 

This  bill  starts  tbe  reversal  of  dlrec- 
Uoos  becauae  tt  provides  that  the  Fed- 
eral Oovenunent  wlO  distribute  16.3  bll- 
Udb  of  Bsderal  individual  income  tax 
receipts  to  State  and  local  govenmentB 
without  reqnlrtBg  tiieae  governments  to 
prepare  an  appUeation  or  submit  detailed 
plans  for  spending  tbe  money  in  a  lim- 
ited category. 

These  finds  will  go  to  tbe  local  govern- 
ments and  to  tbe  States  accordtaig  to  a 
formula  whldi  1b  deslgoed  to  redistrib- 
ute Federal  tax  moneys  on  the  basis  ot 
the  relative  need  of  tbe  residents  of  the 
oomnmnlties  and  a  measure  of  local  ef- 
forts to  use  kical  tax  lesouiues  for  gov- 
ernmental ptrpoKS.  Tlie  raqtdrement  for 
detailed  plans  aod  baieaueratic  approv- 
al of  the  program  In  Washington  is  ab- 
sent fron  this  bUL  Local  governments 
and  tbe  States  will  decide  through  their 
normal  budgetary  decisionmaking  proc- 
esses upon  how  they  will  spend  these 


funds  to  meet  local  and  State  require- 
ments. The  decision  Is  theirs  alone. 

I  would  like  to  follow  this  line  of  think- 
ing, showing  how  the  Finance  Committee 
bm  applies  the  principle  of  decentraliza- 
tion throughout  tlie  bill.  I  do  not  Intend 
to  describe  and  explain  the  bUI  in  de- 
tail because  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Finance  lias  already  done 
so  in  his  customary,  masterful  way. 

The  TJreasiuy  Department  will  dis- 
tribute the  revenue  sharing  funds  from 
a  new  revenue  sharing  trust  fund  which 
will  receive,  esu^h  full  fiscal  year,  7  per- 
cent of  the  collections  from  individual  in- 
come tax.  By  financing  the  program  In 
this  fashion,  the  committee  has  given  the 
State  and  local  governments  a  share  of 
that  highly  productive  revenue  raising 
machine  which  the  Federal  Government 
seems  to  have  preempted.  This  important 
revenue  resource  now  is  being  rechan- 
neled  back  to  the  State  £md  local  govern- 
ments and  the  Federal  Government 
thereby  is  easing  the  strain  on  the  over- 
burdened revenue  soiirces  available  to 
local  governments. 

As  they  receive  these  funds.  State  and 
local  governments  will  be  able  to  use 
them  after  going  through  their  normal 
procedures  for  authorizing  and  appro- 
priating fimds  to  meet  the  government 
budget.  The  Penance  Committee  struck 
from  the  House  bill  the  provisions  that 
established  several  liigh-priority  cate- 
gories upon  which  the  revenue  sharing 
funds  were  to  be  spent.  The  committee's 
thinking  was  that  the  States  tuid  the 
local  governments  know  their  needs  and 
problems  far  better  than  does  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  Is  our  belief  that  the 
purpose  of  decentralization  will  be  car- 
ried out  most  effectively  by  leaving  Uie 
important  decisions  about  spending  to 
State  and  local  executives  and  legisla- 
tures. Independent  decisionmaking  of 
this  sort  is  the  essence  of  a  decentralized 
Federal  process. 

One  of  tbe  factors  in  the  formula  that 
governs  the  distribution  of  funds — gen- 
eral tax  effort — extends  the  theme  of  de- 
centralized Federal  responsibility  by  al- 
locating a  part  of  the  funds  in  terms  of 
how  much  these  governments  are  willing 
to  draw  upon  their  own  tax  sources.  In 
tills  case,  tbe  revenue  siiaiing  allocations 
will  be  relatively  greater  where  the  tax 
effort — total  tax  collections  relative  to 
income — is  highest.  The  two  other  fac- 
ian  in  the  formula — populatkm  and  re- 
lative income  per  capita — measure  size 
and  need. 

Reports  are  recpiired  from  the  State 
and  local  governments  that  describe 
how  the  revenue-sharing  funds  were 
used  and  by  next  year  these  govern- 
ments will  have  to  prepare  reports  that 
describe  bow  they  plan  to  use  revenue- 
sharing  funds.  These  reports  will  be  filed 
with  the  8eeretai7  of  the  Treasury  who 
will  use  them  to  examine  the  program 
and  assess  how  well  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress is  being  carried  out.  The  State 
and  local  governments  also  are  required 
to  publish  these  r^x>rt£  in  local  news- 
papers with  general  chculaticm  in  their 
respective  jurisdictioru.  and  they  must 
inform  other  news  media  in  their  com- 
munities that  the  reports  have  been  filed 
and  published.  The  purpose  of  requiring 


local  publication  and  dlssfimtnatlog  ct 
the  identical  report  filed  wUb  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  Is  to  assure  that  the 
citizens  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments also  are  given  an  ODportunity  to 
evaluate  the  plans  for  H^nrf^ng  revenue 
sharing  funds  and  tbe  ettcleocy  of  tbeir 
governments  in  carrying  ami  their  plans. 

Another  aspect  of  tbe  eooouragefflent 
for  the  decentralization  contained  in 
this  bill  Is  designed  to  make  sure  that 
the  State  and  local  govenunotts  con- 
tinue their  ^orts  in  providing  tbe  exist- 
ing level  of  matching  funds  for  the  vari- 
ous Federal  categorical  aid  programs 
Under  the  committee  biU,  State  and 
local  governments  are  not  to  use  reve- 
nue-sharing funds,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly to  obtain  Federal  matching 
grants.  The  objective  is  to  prevent  the 
use  of  revenue-sharing  funds  from  be- 
coming another  method  of  rtii&zkce  upon 
the  Federal  Treasury.  The  Secretary  ot 
the  Treasury  is  given  the  responsibility 
to  make  sure  that  the  State  and  local 
governments  comply  with  this  provision. 

The  Finance  Committee  retained  a 
provision  from  the  House  bill  which  is 
designed  to  assure  that  the  State  gov- 
ernments continue  to  provicfe  the  Rimif 
amount  of  revenue-sharing  funds  to 
their  local  governments  as  they  did  be- 
fore the  availability  of  Federal  revenue 
sharing. 

In  other  words,  there  are  ongoing  pro- 
grams in  most  if  not  all  States  under 
which  the  States  share  their  tax  collec- 
tions with  the  local  communities.  We 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  States  eon- 
Unue  to  do  that,  that  they  do  not  take 
Federal  funds  for  tbat  purpose,  and  thus 
withhold  from  the  local  governments  the 
help  that  has  been  given  in  tbe  past. 

States  are  required  to  continue  to 
distribute  to  their  local  governments  the 
same  amount  of  money  from  their  own 
sources  as  they  did  in  fiscal  year  1972. 
This  provision  was  placed  in  the  bill  to 
make  sure  that  tbe  State  govemments 
did  not  envision  Federal  revenue  shar- 
ing to  local  govenunente  as  a  vehicle 
that  would  permit  them  to  reduce  tbe 
degree  of  their  own  responsibility.  In 
this  provision,  the  Congress  is  making 
sure  that  decentralization  of  Govern- 
ment decisionmaking  does  not  mean  only 
that  State  and  local  governments  will 
decide  how  to  spend  tbe  Federal  revenues 
that  are  allocated  to  them.  They  also  are 
required  to  craitinue  their  own  self- 
support  activities  on  tbe  same  scale  as 
before. 

Although  the  formula  governing  tbe 
allocation  of  Federal  revemie  shsitng 
funds  that  has  been  selected  by  tbe  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  a  fair  and  eCTective 
means  for  distributing  moneys  according 
to  need  and  effort,  it  is  reeopiized  that  a 
State  and  its  local  goveniBients  may  be- 
lieve that  there  may  be  a  better  way  of 
allocating  the  funds  within  tbe  State. 
The  committee  believed  that  the  gen- 
eral principle  has  taarit,  but  tt  bdieved 
some  limits  in  this  flezibfli^  needed  to 
be  set.  Accordingly,  the  committee  has 
provided  an  alternative  fonmda  iiiiich 
States  may  enact  to  ^tVwii^  tbe  fends 
among  county  area*  and  anmc  local 
govemments  within  eomiMea.  Hie  fac- 
tors in  the  new  formula  are  derived  from 
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the  basic  formifla  In  the  comaalttee  bUl. 
<niey  are  poiMri*tten  weii^ted  by  gen- 
eral tax  effort  and  pwwUtion  weighted 
by  relative  tnoome  per  caplU.  The  States 
nny  select  any  combtoatton  of  wclgtits 
for  these  two  vartaWes  that  appears  to 
satisfy  the  reqairements  of  their  local 
governments.  Seleetton  <rf  an  alternative 
formula,  however,  may  be  made  only 
onoe  during  the  5-year  entitlement  peri- 
od of  this  wn. 

Title  n  of  the  blU  provides  that  the 
Federal  Government  wlB  collect  State 
individual  income  taxes  when  the  State 
tax  program  conforms  very  cloeely  to 
the  Federal  tax. 

■nils  provision  was  tn  the  House  bfll, 
and  the  committee  accepted  it  because 
this  provision  may  be  tiie  most  valuable 
of  all  provisions  in  this  bOl,  in  the  long 
run.  It  may  well  be  the  way  the  de- 
centralized federal  system  of  govern- 
ment will  retain  its  vitahty. 

The  Federal  individual  income  tax  is 
generally  acknowledged  as  the  most  ef- 
ficient (rf  all  taxes  used  in  this  country  by 
any  level  of  tbe  Government.  E»rovision 
for  Federal  collection  of  State  taxes 
vhea  there  Is  substantial  identity  be- 
tween the  State  and  Federal  individual 
lnc(»ne  tax  systems  will  enable  the  State 
govemments  to  share  effectively  in  the 
revenue  raising  capacity  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  incidentally  will  great- 
ly reduce  their  cost  of  collecting  the 
income  taxes.  The  Federal  Government 
will  do  it  for  them  without  charge,  and 
simply  pass  the  money  back  to  them.  Of 
the  41  States  which  presently  have  an 
Individual  income  tax,  most  of  them  have 
designed  their  taxes  with  the  model 
of  the  Federal  income  tax  in  mind.  In 
fact,  most  of  the  State  income  tax  sys- 
tems conform  reasonably  close  to  the 
Federal  tax  systems.  Four  of  the  State 
income  taxes  presently  are  actually 
levied  as  a  percentage  of  tlie  Federal 
Income  tax  liability.  The  provision  in  the 
bill  provides  that  a  State  govenunent 
may  volxuitarlly  ask  the  Treasury  to 
collect  its  individual  income  taxes  so  long 
as  it  adjusts  the  State  taxes  to  conform 
either  with  the  Federal  concept  of  tax- 
able income  or  that  they  levy  its  tax  as  a 
percentage  of  the  Federal  tax  liability. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  the  voluntary  as- 
pect of  this  provision.  There  is  no  re- 
quirement that  any  Stete  enact  an  in- 
dividual income  tax  if  it  has  so  far  chosen 
not  to  do  so.  No  State  is  undfer  any  com- 
pulsion to  change  its  existing  Income 
tax  to  c<mfonn  in  any  way  jvith  the  Fed- 
eral tax  if  it  does  not  choose  to  do  so. 
This  provision  only  makes  it  possible  for 
those  States  that  choose  to  conform 
their  Individual  Income  tax  structure  to 
the  Federal  structure  to  take  advantage 
of  the  existing  Federal  method  for  col- 
lecting the  tax. 

ScHne  of  the  critics  of  the  bill  maintain 
that  tbe  revenue  sharing  program  should 
be  deferred  unUl  the  Federal  budget  is 
closer  to  a  balance  between  receipts  and 
outlays.  They  question  whether  the 
revenue  i«ha.Hng  asslstanoe  to  State  and 
local  govemments  is  as  vital  at  this  time 
as  has  been  claimed  because  of  the 
sequence  of  Federal  deficite.  These  have 
been  greater  than  $30  MlUon  a  year  In 
3  successive  fiscal  years,  which  indicates 


that  the  Federal  aovenuneot  raises  tbe 
danger  of  rerkewed  kiflatian  at  tbe 
present  tbne  and  tliat  tbe  only  pnadent 
fiscal  vtOkBf  is  to  delay  new  procrams 
ontfl  a  bodget  balance  has  been  restored. 
The  committee  gave  treat  attentkm  to 
this  problem  and  beeves,  however,  that 
this  form  of  fiscal  asslstanee  to  State  and 
local  covenunents  has  sucb  a  hiitx 
prtorlty  that  It  shoidd  be  eoneldered  In 
connection  with  all  otber  PedCTal  ex- 
penditures which  help  to  create  the 
deficit  and  tiiat  revenue  sharing  should 
certainly  be  supplied  at  this  tbne. 

Tbe  committee  brieves  that  relief  to 
the  State  and  local  g ovemments.  to  view 
of  their  present  stringent  financial 
^tuation,  is  of  the  utmost  importance. 
The  fact  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  large  deficit  Is  no  greater  Justifica- 
tion for  denying  enactment  of  tWs  pro- 
gram than  it  would  be  for  deferring  or 
cutting  Ijack  a  large  number  of  current 
Federal  programs.  Revenue  sharing  wfll 
not  increase  the  estimated  deficit  In  the 
Federal  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1973, 
because  the  budget  estimates  serrt  by  the 
President  to  Congress  last  January  have 
included  Uie  proposed  expenditure  of 
Federal  funds  for  revenue  sharing  with 
State  and  local  govemments.  "nierefore, 
the  bill  will  not  increase  the  budget 
deficit  for  this  fiscal  year;  and  I  hope  that 
in  the  fiscal  years  ahead,  including  this, 
as  a  part  of  our  overall  program,  we  in 
Congress  will  be  able  to  tailor  our  ex- 
penditures so  that  the  burden  of  this 
revenue  sharing  will  not  be  imbearable. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it 
is  impossible  for  anyone  to  commend  too 
highly  the  Senator  from  Utah  for  the 
statesmanship  he  has  displayed,  both  In 
connection  with  this  measure  and  in 
connection  with  H.R.  1.  As  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Plnance,  the  Senator,  throughout 
this  year,  as  well  as  last  year,  has  been 
the  best  friend  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  has  had  on  that  oommit- 
tee,  even  in  the  entire  Senate,  and  he 
has  been  the  President's  friend  in  the 
tradition  of  a  best  frigid.  He  has  not 
only  supported  the  President  when  he 
agreed  with  him,  but  also,  when  the  ad- 
ministration program  left  sometbing  to 
be  desired,  he  has  had  the  hitellectual 
hcMtiesty  and  the  forthrightness  to  both 
suggest  to  tbe  President  what  the 
changes  ought  to  be  and  to  vote  to 
change  something,  if  he  felt  the  nation- 
al Interest  would  suggest  that. 

In  this  case,  the  Senator  from  Utah 
was  the  prime  mover;  In  fact,  he  was 
the  person  who  siiggested  the  formula 
which  the  committee  had  agreed  upon. 

I  think  that  this  fcumula  will  be  ap- 
plauded by  all  those  who  imderstand  It; 
particularly,  it  win  be  applauded  be- 
cause it  not  only  takes  into  acco\mt  the 
relative  income  of  each  community  and 
multiplies  the  population  by  a  rdatlve 
income  factor,  bat  also,  the  resrilt  Is 
then  midtiplied  by  the  tax  effort  factor. 

"nils  is  a  novd  way  of  arriving  at  a 
figure;  but  when  appUed  across  the  en- 
thw  Natk>n  to  the  39,900  ocHnraimittes, 
it  does  more  justice  than  any  suggestion 


that  was  raoemmmded  or  any  otber 
lormol*  that  was  devised  by  anyone 

else. 

Hm  tngentous  nature  of  tUs  formula. 
and  the  equity  and  merit  «f  it,  are  dem- 
oostratod  by  the  fact  tbai  vrtwn  ap- 
plied to  any  oonmnmlty  tbat  reeeives  a 
small  amount  of  money,  it  will  be  fomid 
ttiat  tt  Is  so  beeaoae  ttiose  peoi^  have 
not  made  much  effort  to  help  them- 
selves, or,  to  some  measure,  beesoise 
they  are  wlatlfcly  wealttiy  to  begto 
with.  But  any  eommunity  ean  receive  a 
large  amoimt.  of  asidstanoe  from  this 
bUl,  If  tts  eltiaens  should  desire  to  make 
tbe  effort  to  tax  tbems^ves  In  order  to 
provide  services  that  they  deem  essen- 
tial. 

So  we  have  a  very  fine  formula  which 
we  have  reviewed  with  regard  to  a  great 
number  of  States,  and  before  this  matter 
has  been  fully  devrioped  on  the  Senate 
floor,  every  Senator  will  have  reviewed 
It  wltb  regard  to  his  own  State. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  eommlttee  has 
done  a  good  Job.  We  have  brought  the 
Senate  a  better  bill  than  the  House  sent 
to  us,  as  we  pride  ourselves  in  ttriT^irtng 
we  are  capable  of  doing.  I  am  satiadSed 
that  the  bill  as  recommended  by  the 
eommlttee  would  advance  the  national 
Interest. 

The  Senator  Is  aware  of  tbe  fact  that 
we  now  have  $38^2  billion  annually  in 
Federal  grants  tc  States  and  to  local 
govemments.  I  would  ask  the  Senator  if 
it  is  not  hlA  experience  in  studying  this 
matter  that  in  many  cases  we  find  that 
mudi  of  this  $38  ^  bQUon  Is  being  Inefll- 
ciently  spent,  because  tbe  States,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  money,  are  being  required 
to  si>end  it  on  items  which  both  they  and 
we,  on  examination,  find  have  low  pri- 
ority, compared  to  something  else  which 
deserves  greater  consideration  that  the 
money  could  be  spent  for. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  it  was  the  real- 
ization  of  this  fact  that  encouraged 
President  Nixon  to  recommend  general 
revenue  sharing,  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. 

I  am  sure  that  far  and  wide  over  this 
country  there  have  been  communities 
and  States  that,  looking  at  the  cate- 
gorical grants  available,  decided  that 
rather  than  not  sharing  in  anything, 
they  would  try  to  devekw  a  program — 
that  they  may  not  have  needed — to 
mateh  the  specifications  of  a  itartlcular 
grant  Just  in  order  to  get  tbe  money 
for  something  they  might  not  need  for 
10  or  30  years  more. 

This  is  the  weakness  of  the  categorical 
grant.  It  did  not  show  up  so  much  In  the 
beginning,  because  it  was  limited  to  a 
fairly  small  number  of  operations,  but 
over  the  last  few  years,  every  time  a  new 
idea  has  come  up  in  the  Senate,  some- 
body has  said;  "niat  is  a  fine  Ictea.  We 
win  develop  a  matdhing  grant  program 
for  the  States." 

As  the  Senator  says,  thiey  have  been 
boot  qp  to  where  there  Is  now  $)S^ 
bimon  involved  te  that  Bo  tbe  SUtes 
and  local  gevemmenta  are  to  ttie  pesl- 
tion  of  the  shopper  whe  goes  teto  the 
store  and  boys  sometbtec  be  does  net 
need,  Jmt  beeauae  K  is  ebeap  ar  beeaoae 
be  can  get  tt  for  batf  price. 

The  bill  we  have  been  working  on  so 
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long  In  ttie  committee  should  begin  to 
eliminate  that  ucwiee  and  unnecessary 
use  of  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would  like 
to  pursue  this  point  with  the  Senator. 
The  argument  will  be  made  that  this 
matter  should  be  treated  as  other  Fed- 
eral grant  in  aid  programs  are  treated 
and  made  subject  to  annual  appropria- 
tions. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  situations  in 
which  a  Federal  grant  program  results 
in  a  great  amount  of  waste,  compared  to 
the  way  the  money  would  be  spent  If  the 
State  or  locality  had  the  money  as  its 
own  to  spend  according  to  its  best  Judg- 
ment. 

For  example,  I  can  demonstrate  this 
with  respect  to  the  social  service  grant 
program  in  Louisiana.  The  State  should 
take  the  money  and  spend  it  on  hospital 
outpatient  care  where  mothers  with  sick 
babies  are  required  to  wait  as  long  as  3 
or  more  hours  to  see  a  doctor,  and  money 
is  unavailable  to  be  spent  in  the  hospital 
to  provide  care  for  the  child  and  to  pro- 
vide more  doctors,  more  hospital  rooms, 
and  more  expeditious  service  for  the 
child.  The  social  service  program,  how- 
ever, has  made  money  available  to  send 
a  social  worker  to  sweep  out  the  house 
and  cook  a  meal  for  the  father  who 
might  be  left  at  home,  or  to  provide 
someone  to  baby  sit  with  the  healthy 
child  that  remains  in  the  home  while  the 
mother  is  wsuting  in  line.  The  program 
serves  to  deny  that  services  be  made 
more  readily  available  to  an  aged  sick 
person  awaiting  hesdth  treatment  in  the 
hospital,  although  the  money  would  be 
available  to  send  someone  to  cook  a 
meal  for  the  spouse  who  remains  at 
home  to  make  the  beds,  sweep  out  the 
house — a  lower  priority  need  than  the 
health  care  of  a  sick,  aged  person  in  the 
hospital.  Those  distortions,  in  order  to 
obtain  Federal  matching,  would  be  elim- 
inated by  the  proposal  of  this  committee, 
where  ii:stead  of  a  categorical  grant  pro- 
gram we  proceed  with  a  program  where 
money  would  be  in  the  budget  as  one  of 
the  most  reliable  sources  of  community 
or  State  income  and  then  accounted  for 
imder  the  same  budgetary  proceeding 
as  is  used  for  the  tax  money  taken  from 
the  citizens. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  if  it  is  not 
likely  that  in  time,  after  the  program  is 
accepted,  the  people  will  look  on  the 
money  as  they  look  on  their  own  tax 
money,  as  taxes  they  have  paid  which 
went  to  the  local  government,  the  only 
difference  being  that  some  went  via 
Washington  to  get  back  to  the  local  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Yes.  Actually,  this  is 
money  that  people  have  paid.  It  has  this 
variation  or  this  difference,  however.  As 
the  chairman  knows,  we  have  poor  States 
and  rich  States.  The  Senator  and  I  come 
from  States  which  are  relatively  poor. 
The  rich  States  in  part  are  rich  because 
they  house  many  manufacturing  plants 
or  their  distributing  units.  If,  as  some- 
one suggested,  all  this  bill  did  was  to 
send  back  to  my  State  or  to  the  Senator's 
State  the  percentage  of  the  income  tax 
our  State  pcdd.  it  would  not  help  to  solve 
the  i>roblem  so  effectively  as  the  system 


which  sends  back  the  percentage  of  the 
total  tax  tf  ort  made. 

So  this,  is  in  effect,  a  tax  equalization 
program  of  the  same  type,  in  general  na- 
ture, that  exists  particularly  for  school 
districts  in  many  States,  where  the 
States  collect  the  money  and  distribute 
it  to  the  local  school  boards  or  to  the 
school  districts  in  order  to  equalize  the 
amoimt  of  money  available  and  to  equal- 
ize the  quality  of  education. 

I  think  this  is  Important  for  that  rea- 
son. The  chairman  mentioned  earlier  the 
question  of  annual  appropriations.  On 
the  surface,  this  may  seem  to  be  a  desir- 
able thing.  Here  we  have  $6.3  billion 
which  is  going  to  be  divided  up  among 
the  States.  I  am  sure  there  are  some 
States — ^we  know  that  already  from  our 
experience  in  committee — not  satisfied 
with  their  share.  I  am  sure  they  would 
like  to  be  able  to  come  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  say.  "Upset  the 
formula.  Take  some  of  this  money  that 
is  going  to  the  other  States  and  give  it 
to  us." 

Well,  tlie  first  problem  that  would  be 
created  would  arise  from  eliminating  the 
assurance  that  each  State  or  local  com- 
munity has  under  this  bill  that  it  would 
get  a  specific  amount  of  money.  There 
are  50  States  in  the  Union,  and  presimi- 
ably  the  Appropriations  Committee  could 
hear  only  50  witnesses,  but  there  are  be- 
tween 38,000  and  39.000  governmental 
units  that  will  get  a  share  of  this  pro- 
gi-am. 

Can  the  Senator  imagine  the  chaos 
and  the  confusion,  can  the  Senator  imag- 
ine the  burden  we  would  add  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  if  39.000  units 
came  up  here  and  said,  "We  are  not  sat- 
isfied with  what  we  have.  We  need 
more."  The  Appropriations  Committee 
members  say,  "Well,  we  do  not  mean 
that.  We  mean  that  we  are  either  going 
to  appropriate  more  or  less  and  let  it  be 
distributed  imder  your  formula." 

Even  that  destroys  the  assurance  that 
the  local  government  people  have  under 
the  Finance  Committees  bUl.  The  Ap- 
propriations Committee  members  say 
that  they  would  reserve  to  themselves 
the  right  to  decide  what  States  or  cities 
should  be  paid.  They  would  write  into 
the  appropriations  that  no  money  may 
go  to  a  State  or  no  more  than  x  amoimt 
Ls  legal  for  a  city  or  a  State.  All  of  that 
destroys  the  effectiveness  of  the  fonnula 
program. 

Mr.  LONG.  Does  It  not  lend  itself  to 
one  further  thing,  which  is  unintended 
by  those  of  us  who  sponsor  the  bill,  that 
the  annual  appropriation  approach  lends 
itself  to  the  Federal  Government's  and 
then  to  the  Treasury's  auditing  the  books 
of  every  State  and  every  locality.  So  that 
one  could  then,  on  the  eve  of  an  election, 
call  on  his  Senator  or  his  Congressman 
to  demand  that  they  audit  the  books  of 
the  city  or  the  coimty,  or  even  the  State, 
to  see  if  the  revenues-sharing  money  has 
been  properly  spent.  That  would  be  con- 
trary to  what  Is  intended  by  this  pro- 
posal. It  would  be  like  going  out  to  audit 
someone's  income  tax  the  day  he  had 
announced  he  was  a  candidate  for  office. 
That  kind  of  thing,  perhaps  would  result 
from  the  annual  appropriation  proposal. 


Is  it  not  true  that  the  committee  doe* 
not  feel  that  that  appronch  should  be 
used  at  all;  that  the  committee  believes 
that  reepoQsiblUty  should  be  primarUjr 
left  to  the  people  In  the  communities, 
that  if  a  public  official  should  do  a  poor 
job,  or  even  become  corrupt  In  the  use 
of  certain  funds,  the  answer  would  be  for 
the  people  to  vote  that  fellow  out  of  of- 
fice, rather  than  to  punish  everyone  in 
the  country  to  prevent  a  future  recur- 
rence of  the  mischief  made  by  one  per- 
son in  one  State. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  We  have  built  into  the 
bill  sufficient  protection  In  the  require- 
ment that  a  report  ibust  be  made  and  It 
must  be  published  In  the  local  newspa- 
pers. It  would  not  be  the  Treasury,  it 
would  be  the  GAG,  would  It  not,  that 
would  be  charged  with  the  auditing  of 
all  these  books? 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Treasury  Department 
would  do  the  auditing,  but  the  GAG 
would  review  the  auditing.  It  would 
bring  both  into  the  picture. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  LONG.  Actually,  the  theory  of  this 
bill  is  that,  of  course,  there  will  be  cases 
where  governments — It  Is  customary  in 
this  form  of  government — make  mis- 
takes. Of  course,  there  will  be  cases  where 
some  mayor  or  Governor  or  some  county 
commissioner  will  be  guilty  of  aja  indis- 
cretion, but  that  does  not  mean  that  we 
have  to  punish  everyone  in  the  country 
for  that.  We  feel  that  the  answer  is  for 
the  people  to  vote  such  a  man  out  of 
office  and  replace  him  with  someone  who 
will  make  fewer  mistakes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  It  would  seem  to  me 
that,  as  the  bill  requires,  before  a  county 
or  a  State  or  a  city  can  use  it,  the  reve- 
nue-sharing funds  have  to  go  through 
the  regular  appropriations  process  that 
any  other  local  tax  revenue  goes 
through.  It  would  seem  to  me,  then,  that 
that  process  would  make  the  revenue- 
sharing  fvmds  subject  to  the  auditor  of 
that  unit  of  government. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  and  again  I  congratu- 
late him  for  the  major  and — I  am  satis- 
fled — the  beneficial  contribution  he  has 
made  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Those  are  sweet  words 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

I  should  like  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Finance  Committee  is  a  good  team. 
We  respect  our  chairman.  We  work  for 
him.  We  work  with  him.  He  is  not  an 
autocrat.  He  is  willing  to  listen  to  the 
idesis  that  members  of  the  committee 
suggest,  and  he  gives  them  very  careful 
consideration.  I  believe  that  this  bill  is 
the  result  of  a  combination  of  many 
ideas.  I  am  glad  that  I  have  had  some 
part  in  them,  but  that  is  true  of  all  the 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  there  are  some 
differences  between  this  bill  and  the  bill 
initially  recommended  by  the  President. 
I  think  that  this  bill  represents  a  signifi- 
cant improvement  over  the  draft  bill  that 
was  sent  to  the  Congress.  The  fonnula 
for  distributing  revenue-sharing  funds 
among  the  States  and  the  local  govern- 
ments that  are  in  this  bill  performs  the 
allocation  role  with  greater  equity  and 
effectiveness.  Nevertheless,   the  funda- 
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mental  objecthre  of  the  President  which 
was  to  Increase  the  vltaUty  of  the  State 
and  local  governments  In  the  Federal 
^;;,tem  will  be  •efaieved  with  this  bUl.  I 
recommeiMl  that  my  colleagiies  in  the 
Senate  pass  this  bfll. 

In  concUMlon.  let  me  urge  that  you 
give  favonble  eoortderation  to  this  leg- 
islation. Ibe  House  has  referred  to  it  as 
•laiidmack"  legislation  and  I  beUeve  tbafc 
tn^  It  meete  this  deseriptton.  It  is  the 
best  way  available  to  ws  to  retom  some 
of  the  important  aspects  of  sdf-govera- 
ment  to  our  State  and  local  governments. 

Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
be  happy  to  yldd  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  HANSEN,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Hke  to  express  my  very  real  appreciation, 
both  to  the  dlstingulahed  chairman  a< 
the  Finjuice  Committee  and  to  the  (fls- 
tinguished  ranking  minority  member, 
who  has  Just  concluded  some  very  per- 
ceptive obeCTvatlotis  on  the  pending  ly- 
Idation,  and  to  the  other  members  who 
serve  with  me  on  that  committee. 

I  agree  wholdiesirtedly  with  what  the 
cOstingiilshed  Senator  from  Utah  has 
said.  We  do  have  an  outstanding  chair- 
fnan  of  thij  coBunittee.  It  has  been  my 
prtvUee*  to  aerre  on  it  for  a  little  while. 
He  is  the  antithesis  of  aiitocracy.  We  can 
express  an  opinion.  We  can  ask  for  a  vote 
on  any  issue  at  any  time.  If  we  choose, 
each  of  us  is  permitted  to  project  for  the 
full  consideration  of  the  committee  any 
ideas  that  we  may  have. 

Mr.  President,  If  I  may  go  Into  more 
detail.  I  would  Hke  to  say  that  this  leg^ 
IsUoD  culminates  an  idea  that  has  been 
Mc^rig  around  for  a  long  time,  as  the 
iM]if^i«yiii«hj>H  seoaton  who  have  already 
spoken  know  so  welL  I  do  not  think  that 
■ayooe  deserves  exclusive  credit  for  the 
Idea.  Mucb  ibat  has  been  presented  for 
the  consideratian  of  the  full  Senate  to- 
day i«flects  the  esdisustlve  hearings  that 
liave  aftorded  Oovemois  and  mayors  and 
county  offleials  and  other  distlngnlshed 
dtiaens  thraoshoat  the  length  and 
breadth  d  ttae  oocntry  an  mnwrtunlty  to 
be  heard  on  some  of  the  vsy  i>re8Slng 
fiscal  jmMems  that  are  recognised  today. 

I  think  It  also  should  be  noted  that  one 
of  ttie  arguments  made  by  the  Appro- 
priations Cdramittee  when  we  met  joint- 
ly with  that  very  impoitant  committee 
3  dsjrs  ago  reflected  the  feeling  of 
Bsembers  of  the  Appropciatlans  Conmili- 
tee  that  Indeed  the  apiiroprtations  to 
revenue  sharing  ought  to  be  made  an- 
nually In  order  that  that  committee 
might  exercise  an  oversight  function. 

I  think  what  they  were  sajring  in  effect 
was  that  they  wotfld  like  to  pass  upon 
the  demonstrated  wisdom  oi  the  State 
and  local  governments.  And  while  In 
many  respects  it  is  my  feeling  that  Con- 
gress  has  not  exercised  its  oversight 
function  as  opady  or  as  incisively  as  It 
should  have  with  regard  to  tills  particu- 
lar type  of  activity,  it  occius  to  me  that 
there  are  no  estaUished  guideUnes.  I 
know  of  no  perfect  way  of  meeting  the 
needs  of  people  throui^  a  governmental 
agency.  And  I  diould  think  it  wocdd  be 
extremely  dlfflcult  for  any  committee  of 
the  Senate  to  examine  what  one  State 


has  done  as  compared  wttti  what  another 
State  has  done  or -with  what  one  dty  has 
done  as  compared  •tth  whai  another  dty 
did— and  than  to  say  that  this  is  the  way 
It  ous^t  to  be  done. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  It  occurs  to  me. 
Mr.  President,  that  basically  the  whole 
ccHxcept  embodied  in  revenue  sharing  is 
the  idea  that  local  people  and  States  who 
have  firsthand  experienee  and  aa  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  flisthand  what  the  to~ 
cal  and  State  ptoUeaa  are.  ouiht  to 
know  better  than  anyone  else  how  to 
solve  those  protaieeu. 

In  effect,  »i*M*ig  other  things,  we  are 
saying  here  this  morning:  "Let's  strip 
away  this  radtape  that  for  too  long  has 
cluttered  up  the  expenditures  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  gofcmment;  by  State  and 
local  guverTiTTients  azxl  give  them  an  ap- 
portunity  to  demonstrate  their  unitjue 
and  different  ideas  in  solving  problems 
that  they  ought  to  understand  better 
than  anycme  dse." 

I  have  heard  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  eoBunittee  express  that 
view,  and  I  have  heard  the  distinguished 
raolcbig  minority  member  of  the  oom- 
mlttee  express  the  same  view  And  bav- 
lr.g  served  as  a  Oorwuor  erf  Wyoming, 
I  could  not  agree  more  with  the  dla- 
tingnished  Oenstors  that  we  have  mttD. 
too  often  in  the  past  money  spent  by 
State  and  local  units  of  govemmeDt  for 
one  program  that  did  not  address  itself 
to  the  nvunber  one  problem  in  that  State 
or  local  community  iioney  was  spent 
shnply  because  the  Federal  partlcipatim 
for  program  A  may  have  been  3  Pederal 
dollars  for  each  local  doUar,  or  3  Fed- 
eral dollars  for  each  State  doUox,  as 
contrasted  with  a  program  that  might 
address  itself  to  the  major  i»oblem,  for 
wlilch  only  one  Federal  dollar  was  oon- 
triboted  for  eadi  State  or  local  dollar. 
And  that  Is  the  reason  that  I  think  rev- 
enue Glaring  does  make  good  sense. 

I  have  misgivings,  as  I  know  others 
in  the  Congress  do,  about  a  program 
that  contemplates  an  aUoealion  of  funds 
to  the  States  irtMn  the  darge  is  made 
that  the  Federal  bodget  Is  out  of  bel- 
ance.  But  I  think  that  qnestian  has 
been  put  to  rest  tay  those  members  at 
the  Finance  Committee  who  have  al- 
ready spoken. 

May  I  say  in  oondoalon  that  I  bdiev« 
there  Is  nradi  merit  In  the  peiaHiig 
bill  presented  by  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee. I  think  it  is  fair.  I  think  the  tests 
that  are  applied  by  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Ftnanee  Committee  as  a  sob- 
stitotion  for  thoae  reeaasmendedby  the 
House  are  soomI.  niey  recognlae,  flnt 
of  all,  that  we  shaB  consider  popidatlon 
as  a  major  factor  and.  second,  then  shall 
be  motivated  by  their  tax  effort  to  recog- 
nize the  willingness  of  the  people  of  a 
State  to  do  the  best  Job  they  can  do  or 
that  the  State  can  do  to  solve  tts  own 
problems. 

Third,  we  take  an  Inverse  i>ropartian 
of  the  per  capita  income  as  a  true  meas- 
m-e  of  need. 

On  that  basis  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  final  results  embodied  in  the 
pending  legislation  enindrie  4Bite  ch»e- 
ly  with  what  the  President  reeoarasndad 
when  he  made  the  proposal  to  Congress 
in  the  first  place. 


Mr.  President,  X  ask  unaalnNB  eon- 
sent  that  a  press  release  which  has  been 
prepared  by  the  staff  of  the  Finance 
nnwtxrrxiti^  bs  ptintod  at  this  point  in 
Uie  RxcoKO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press  re- 
lease was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoKO.  as  follows: 

[OomaaUa*     on     Rnmnoe     Fnm     ltol«rm»n, 
Aug.  M.  107a) 


TiM  Bonormbia  BumiU  B.  Long  (D.,  La.) 
caaatmuui  of  tb«  Oanuntttae  on  Finanoe,  an- 
nounced today  tlMt  the  CoBUDtttM.  try  a  vote 
or  13  to  t,  ordeml  tavocabty  nportad  te  tbm 
aenste  H.m.  143TS,  tbe  B**««m  Sterlng  Act 
at  1972.  TlM  major  festmvs  of  ttw  bill  as 
reported  by  tbe  OommtttM  on  Vlnano*  an 
described  below: 

1.  Dmuvuno  or  rums  to  trz  wttsxM 

Tbe  Oommlttee  approved  a  foiwiiUa  which 
woald  distribute  ta  197S  SSJ  WOUm  tn  reve- 
B1M  abailag  ruads  (both  SUto  and  ktoal) 
among  the  SUtes  on  the  baaU  of  State  pop- 
olmtlon,  atate  aad  looel  tax  effort,  and  the 
Invane  p«r  eairtta  InooBs  at  each  Btata. 
Under  this  (onn«l^  each  State'*  share  !•  de- 
tcnalned  by  lU  popttlat^nw  mtUtipUed  by  Its 
tax  effort,  and  fvlher  imtittplled  hy  Its  In- 
vetse  per  oaplta  taeome.  The  tax  cAort  of 
«Mh  State  U  meewirert.  by  the  ratie  at  ttt 
total  net  tax  ooUeotlooa  to  total  peraonai 
laoaaoe  In  the  State.  BeUUve  per  capita  In- 
la  ■Maared  by  tbe  laUo  at  VJL  par 
w  to  that  ataWm  par  eaptta  In- 
tTBUke  me  aamm  MB,  tbe  OoMmtt- 
tee  Xormula  dooa  not  tavor  aqy  pattkivOar 
type «C  tax afaftam Cor  the  BtatasM^  as  per- 

general  tax  effort  la  a  factor  which  dtoxild  be 
m  aay  diaUB>eUB»  aar—ula  Xor 


MU 
bOUon    of    revenue    aharlng 
ttatea  and  lonsimM  annnally, 
Jtennaiy  1.  197*.  aa.  the  hosU  ol 
poptilatinn  "   TTIhaalMd  popu- 
ta  dafluad  by  the  Buaaan  oC  Onsoa 
to  BMBB  a  cn,tral  etty  or  emaa  of 
00,000  or  man  inhaWtanta  (tedlafltng  doaely 
aairouBdlDg  tarrltnrtea). 

Tbe  Coountttee  formula  <wfT— ^  tram  the 
HoiMe  formula  mainly  by  esSodlag  the  In- 
cooae  tax  factor  tram  the  formula  for  dis- 
tribution of  funds  to  the  States.  The  Com- 
mittee holered  that  >t  wee  undHlraUe  to 
aLteuipt  to  dhitate  to  the 
tori 

Cadv  tka  — aa  taOl.  VLB  MUton  wookd 
to  the  StaSea  in 
on  tlw  bM«a  at 


Tho  Or—mlttee 
the 
tltlemeatB  to 


iaature  of 

tte  en- 

wntt  of 

1.  1071.  SInee  the 


on- 
to be  made  on  a  aaoal  year 
(paid  out  at  leaat  ^iiartarly)  and  slnoe 
197S  taae  already  begun.  pi^mentB 
of  98.1  bUUon  would  be  aaada  dmng  the 
jrvitifi  fiscal  year  1973  whUe  p«urmenta  in 
subaequent  years  would  be  as  ftdlows:  96.750 
bOlkm  tn  flaoal  year  19t4.  eSMO  MUlon  In 
Beeal  year  1979,  fSjao  bBHon  ta  ftaeal  year 
inc.  and  99XK  bOIlOB  dertng  me  Svat  half 
at  aaeal  year  1977.  TltlB  WKrlwdw  the  91  bU- 
Uon  which  would  be  dMrtbufted  to  the  States 
begbmlng  In  daeal  yev  twn  aa  the  baalaef 
"urtMBlMd  popedattoB."  The  •BDewSog  taUe 
eomparea  the  diBtrfbutloa  by  Stata  fvovMed 
In  the  Oommlttee  bm  wHh  tiM  dbdiHwrtliniii 
provided  by  the  original  Administration  pfo- 
poeal  and  the  House  bUI : 
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DISTWBUTIOH  OF  FUNDS  TO  STATES  UNOSR  ADMINISTRATION  MWPOSAL,  HOUSt  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEt  VERSIONS  Of  HJ.  \W  AND  DIFTOKNCtS  IN  TM£  AMOUNTS 

DISTRIBUTED  UNDER  THE  3  VERSIONS  OF  THE  BILL 

|A<MMb  in  mniMns  or  (MUrtl 


DiRtrencM  b«h»««»— 


Sutts 


CoRifnrt- 
HOUM         tM  biU 
bill  iiid  tnd 

Admimv  idininls-     tdminis-   CommittM 

tntMM        HouM     Contmit-       trabmi       tntion        biH  ind 
pfopoul  >  biU  >     tM  bill  ■     propoMi     profwsai    Houm  bi« 


United  StitM,  totll 5.0(».0      5.300.0      S.300.0         300.0      1,300.0       1,000.0 


AJ4banu 

Alijkj 

Artioni 

ArkdiHS 

MifornM 

Colorido 

ConntctieuL 

Dsitwtn 

District  of  Columbi* 
Florida 


t6 

51. « 
*3.0 
580.2 
SO.  1 
SO.  2 
13. « 
22.9 
„  ...        W.4 

Ceorjii J07S 

Hawaii S? 

Idaho Ml 

Illinois 219. » 

Indiana US.! 

Kansai. 5J.2 

Kanluckir 7»-| 

Louisiina ll"* 

Mama M  9 

»Hryt«nd ,S' 

ManKiMisM* 136? 

Michifan JM  I 

Minnnot* lOj  ; 

Misaimppi *1-* 


10.2 

6.S 

4C.1 

3«.3 

ClO.t 

SO.  4 

72.6 

17.3 

26.0 

1SO.0 

103.4 

25. 9 

15.4 

301.  S 

113.  S 

67.1 

47.7 

71.8 

83.2 

19.9 

117.5 

179.0 

243.7 

114.1 

46.0 


138.2 

&2 

64.7 

65.2 

644.4 

71.8 

74.9 

15.8 

20.4 

194.6 

136.3 

26.4 

23.7 

316.2 

134.5 

91.6 

64.5 

105.2 

138.9 

36.7 

116.3 

179.5 

257.9 

124.0 

105.1 


Statei 


AdmiBis- 

tratMn 

profWsaH 


Ho«is«    ConmK- 
bill  >     to*  bM  > 


Comarit- 
Houaa       ImMB 
biHaad  Md 

admiiis-    tdnm»-  Comnnttat 
tritkNi       tntiM       bia  aatf 
pnposai     propMal    Houiabil 


-15.3 


Misjoori 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Navada 

N««  HampshirtL. 

N»w  Jarsty 

New  Meitico.... 

New  York   

North  Carolina.. 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island  ... 
South  Carolina.. 
South  Dakota.'.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Viriinia 

Washington 

West  Virginia... 

Wisconsin 

Wyofliini 


96  4 
18.8 
39.0 
13.9 
15.0 

153.8 
31.8 

534.1 

113.3 
20.5 

212.5 
63.7 
56.9 


246 

20. 

56. 

18. 

86. 
243. 

28. 

U.9 
104.6 

92.0 

41  7 
124  4 

11.4 


107.6 
16.7 
34.5 
12.2 
13.5 

179.7 
22.5 

649.6 

113.0 
12.0 

227.4 
52.9 
60.1 

300.9 
25.9 
57.9 
13.5 
79.3 

248.3 
29.0 
11.0 

115.6 
79.1 
36.4 

137.0 
6.1 


129.9 
24.3 
S2.0 
14.7 

lis 

193.0 

39.0 

625.1 

161.4 

23.2 

240.5 

74.0 

70.0 

347.6 

29.3 

95.9 

29.3 

120.4 

326.0 

40.6 

17.4 

129.6 

107.8 

61.8 

164.2 

a  5 


11.2 

-2.1 

-4.5 

-1.7 

-1.5 

25.9 

-9.3 

IIS.S 

-.3 

-8.5 

14.9 

-10.8 

3.2 

54.7 

5.1 

1.2 

-5.3 

-7.5 

5.3 

.3 

-.9 

11.0 

-12.9 

-5.3 

12.6 

-iJ 


33.5 
5.5 

13.  a 
.1 

3.5 
39.2 

7.2 
91.0 
48.1 

2.7 

28.0 

10.3 

13.1 

101.4 

8.5 
39.2 
10.5 
33.6 
83  0 
11.9 

5.5 
25.0 
15.8 
20.1 
39.8 
.1 


22.1 

7.1 
17.  S 

2.S 

5.8 
13.3 
16.  S 
-24.5 
48.4 
11.2 
13.1 
21.1 

9.9 
46.7 

3.4 
38.1 
15.8 
41.1 
77.7 
11.6 

6.4 
14.0 
28.7 
25.4 
27  2 

5.4 


I  The  administration  proposal  would  have  distributed  funds  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  popula- 
tion iMiehtad  bv  nneral  rev«nue  effort  This  is  for  fiscal  year  1972. 
TtC W.  mTwouW  have  diatributwJ  Jl,800.000,00&  to  the  States  based  on  jeneral  State 
and  local  t»x  a«ort.  and  State  individual  incone  ti«  receipts,  and  ».500.000,000  to  tfce  local  units 
of  aovernmpat  witJiin  etch  State  based  on  3  factors:  population,  urbanised  population,  and  rejative 
income  This  is  the  amount  for  the  last  6  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1972  piKad  on  an  annual  basis. 
«  The  eowfflitta*  fonmila  for  distributina  revenue  sharing  funds  to  the  States  is  based  on  Stale 
population  nuttipltad  b»  the  inverse  o<  the  State  relative  per  capiU  income  (the  lower  the  per 


capita  income  the  higher  the  weight  of  factor)  multiplied  by  tax  effort  (State  and  lool  tax  cofledions 
as  i  percenlige  ol  total  personal  income  in  theStateX  This  also  indudas  Uiesapplmiental  sharing 
grants  These  are  distributed  on  the  basis  of  urbanized  population  (with  a  30-Mreont  floor).  The 
revenue  sharing  distiibution  is  the  amount  for  the  last  6  months  of  fiscal  1972,  placed  on  an  annual 
basis  The  supplemental  sharing  grants  shown  are  those  which  first  become  applicable  on  Jan.  1, 
1973. 
Note:  Details  may  not  add  to  totals  because  of  roundinf. 


II.  BtwaaxvTtoM  of  rvtree  to  localities 

A.  Retain  the  basic  two-thiriU  localities /one - 

thira  State  aistrlbvtion  of  House  bill 
The  Committee  agreed  with  the  House  bill 
on  the  bMlc  Otetrlbutlon  of  the  total  amoiint 
of  shared  rerenuee  between  the  Statee  and 
all  unlta  of  local  governments.  Howerer,  the 
Committee  bill,  unlike  the  House  bill,  woiUd 
allocate  one-thlrd  of  each  State's  share  to  the 
State  government,  and  two-thirds  to  Its  local 
governments.  Under  the  House  bill's  two- 
formula  approach,  the  one-third  State  and 
the  two-thlids  local  distribution  would  have 
been  achieved  tat  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but 
not  necessarily  for  each  State. 

B.  Limitation  on  grants  to  local  governments 
The  Committee  also  retained  the  feature 

of  the  House  bill  which  provides  that  the 
revenue  sharing  payment  to  any  local  gov- 
ernment Is  not  to  exceed  BO  percent  of  the 
sum  of  that  govemmont's  adjusted  taxes  and 
Intergovernmental  transfers  of  revenue  dur- 
ing the  ImmedUtely  preceding  fiscal  year. 

Funds  remaining  available  because  of  the 
reduced  entitlement  of  a  county  government 
under  this  rule  are  to  go  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  within  which  that  co\mty 
U  situated.  Funds  remaining  available  be- 
cause of  the  reduced  entitlement  of  any  other 
lo<ral  government  under  this  rule  are  to  go  to 
the  government  of  the  county  within  which 
that  looaUity  Is  situated,  unless  these  funds 
are  in  excess  of  that  county  government's 
entitlement.  In  which  case  these  funds  go 
to  the  State  government. 

C.  Incremental  allocations 

The  House  bill  would  have  increased  the 
annual  amount  distributed  to  the  State  gov- 
ernments after  the  first  full  year  by  as  much 
as  B300  million  a  year.  The  (Tommlttee  bill 
would  distribute  the  additional  funds  to  the 
SUtes  and  localities  In  the  same  way  in 
which  the  basic  distribution  Is  made  under 
the  Cotnmlttee  bill:  l.e.,  one-<bird  to  the 
8t*t«  CK>v«mment  and  two-thirds  to  the 
localities: 


D.    Distributions    to    local    units    of 
govemment 

The  House  bill  would  have  distributed 
•3.5  billion  annually  to  the  localities  for  a 
6-year  period,  based  on  three  equally 
weighted  factors:  population,  urbanized  pop- 
ulation, and  Inverse  per  capita  income.  The 
Committee  bill  would  distribute  roughly  the 
same  amount  $3.6  billion)  to  the  localities 
In  the  first  year,  but  would  Increase  the  allo- 
cation to  local  units  of  govemment  by  0200 
million  In  each  subsequent  year,  baaed  on  es- 
sentially the  same  form\ila  that  Is  used  for 
the  distribution  of  funds  to  State  Govern- 
ments— ^population,  total  tax  effort,  and  In- 
verse per  capita  income.  For  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  program;  I.e.,  from  January  1, 
1972,  through  October  1,  1972,  the  distribu- 
tion to  both  State  and  local  units  of  gov- 
emment would  be  based  on  these  factors 
multiplied  together;  thereafter  the  Commit- 
tee bill  would  allow  the  State  legislatures  the 
fiexlbUlty  to  adopt  a  distribution  formula 
which  essentially  Is  based  on  two  factors : 

(1)  population  multiplied  by  tax  effort 
and  (2)  population  multiplied  by  the  inverse 
ratio  of  per  capita  income.  The  State  legis- 
lature may  choose  to  weight  each  of  these 
two  factors  between  zero  and  100  percent. 
Each  State  would  be  limited  to  only  one 
change  in  the  formula  for  the  within  State 
distribution  during  the  full  6-year  period. 
The  Committee  provided  that  In  no  event 
can  any  unit  of  govemment  within  each 
State  receive  an  amount,  on  a  per  capita 
basis,  which  Is  less  than  20  piercent  of  the 
average  per  capita  allocation  to  the  State  as 
a  whole,  and  that  no  unit  of  government 
within  a  State  can  receive  more  than  145 
percent  of  the  average  p>er  capita  allocation  to 
the  State  as  a  whole. 

lU.    SOCIAL    SERVICE 

The  Committee  bill  replaces  the  provisions 
of  present  law  under  which  75  percent  Fed- 
eral matchmg  is  available  on  an  open-ended 
basis  for  social  services  to  welfare  reclptenu 
and  persons  likely  to  become  dependent  on 


welfare.  Beginning  January  1,  1973,  open- 
ended  75  percent  Federal  matching  are  to 
continue  to  be  available  only  for  child  caire 
and  family  plainnlng  services:  moreover  not 
more  than  12^,4  percent  of  all  Federal  funds 
for  these  two  services  can  go  to  any  one 
State.  C!hild  care  services  covered  by  this 
provision  are  thoee  needed  to  enable  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famUy  to  work  (or  to  take  Job 
training)  or  to  provide  necessary  supervi- 
sion for  a  child  whose  mother  is  dead  or 
incapacitated.  Although  the  bill  does  not 
limit  the  type  of  child  care  which  the  States 
can  make  available  or  purchase  for  such  chil- 
dren. It  does  not  authorize  the  States  to 
simply  establish  or  underwrite  massive  child 
care  or  pre-klndergarten  programs  in  low- 
mcome  neighborhoods  (as  some  States  have 
done  under  Interpretation  of  existing  law) 
and  claim  75  percent  Federal  matching. 

Beginning  January  1,  1073,  the  Committee 
bill  replaces  grants  for  social  services  (other 
than  that  for  chUd  care  and  family  planning 
referred  to  above)  by  the  supplementary 
revenue  sharing  grants  of  tl  billion  annually, 
begmnlng  In  fiscal  year  1973.  These  grants 
are  to  l>e  allocated  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  urbanized  population. 

For  the  period  between  July  and  Decem- 
ber, 1972,  the  Committee  adopted  a  special 
transitional  provision  which  wUl  benefit 
those  States  which  now  have  somewhat  larg- 
er social  service  programs  by  permitttog  them 
to  maintain  their  programs  at  the  present 
level  until  the  end  of  December,  1972.  Spe- 
clflcally,  for  the  last  six  months  of  calendar 
year  1972,  the  State  government  Is  to  re- 
ceive (other  than  for  child  care  and  family 
planning  services)  the  higher  of  (a)  its  share 
of  $600  million  distributed  among  States  on 
the  basis  of  urbanized  population,  or  (b)  75 
piercent  of  the  cost  of  providing  social  serv- 
ices between  July  and  December,  1972,  ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  any  new  social  services 
provided  after  August  9.  1972,  and  also  ex- 
cluding the  cost  of  any  expansion  of  on-going 
programs  after  August  9,  1972. 
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rv.  OTHXB  iBsuxa 


The  Committee  also  made  several  sig- 
nificant changes  In  the  House  bUl  which 
u,  described  below: 

A    High  priority  categories  by  local  govem- 
ments 

The  House  bUl  would  have  provided  that 
local  governments  may  spend  their  grants 
^  for  activities  that  faU  within  a  limited 
^p  of  categories  such  as  operating  and 
Maintenance  ejqwnditures  for  public  safety: 
«ivlronmental  protection,  and  public  trana- 
D»tatlon.  The  Committee  deleted  thews 
^gh  priority"  categories  on  the  grounds 
that  the  localities  can  determtae  for  them- 
selves which  priorities  the  money  should  be 
gnent  for  and  that  Federal  restrictlcms  were 
atbest  cumbersome  and  ineffective  and  at 
-oret  counterproductive.  The  Committee 
ilao  noted  that  the  "high  priority"  categories 
m  the  House  bUl  would  not  have  prevented 
localities  from  subetltutlng  funds  saved  In 
tbese  categories  by  virtue  of  revenue  sharing 
for  other  programs  not  In  the  high  priority 

Itot 

To  avoid  this,  the  Committee  would  have 
had  to  adopt  maintenance  of  effort  require- 
ments on  existing  local  eipendltures  which 
would  have  been  contrary  to  the  "no  Fed- 
eral strings"  revenue  sharing  phUoeophy.  The 
Committee,  however,  did  adopt  a  provision 
■which  would  prevent  States  and  local  govern- 
ments frMn  using  the  funds  received  under 
general  revenue  sharing  directly  or  indirectly 
for  matching  purposes  under  categorical 
grant-in-aid  programs.  This  was  lelt  neces- 
«ry  in  order  to  avoid  a  situation  in  which 
levenue  sharing  monies  coTild  have  a  multl- 
pUer  effect  on  categorical  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams. 

B.  Accountability 

The  Committee  adopted  a  provision  under 
which  each  unit  of  government  will  file  a  re- 
port with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  an- 
nually on  how  it  intends  to  q>end  Its  revenue 
sharing  funds  and  how  It  has  actually  spent 
the  revenue  sharing  funds  received  In  the 
Ust  year.  Each  unit  of  govemment  must 
cause  this  report  to  be  published  In  a  news- 
paper. In  ttils  way  the  people  located  In  each 
community  will  know  how  the  ocwununitles 
and  the  SUtes  are  ^lending  the  revep^« 
sharing  funds  tdlocated  to  them  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment. 

C.  Areawide  purposes 

Under  the  House  bill  a  State  Is  permitted 
to  require  each  local  govemment  In  an  area 
dlrecUy  affected  by  one  or  more  areawide. 
high  priority  projects  to  spend  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  local  government's  entitlements 
fOT  those  specific  areawide  projects,  to  the 
extent  that  the  local  government's  entitle- 
ments are  matched  on  a  current  basis  by  the 
State's  spending  out  of  Its  own  resources  for 
those  projects.  The  Committee  considered 
this  provision  to  be  unnecessary  and  deleted 

D.  Trust  funds 
The  House  bill  requires  local  governments 
to  establish  trust   funds  and  deposit  their 
revenue  sharing  receipts  in  such  funds.  How- 
ever, It  does  not  require  State  governments 
to  establish  trust  funds  for  their  re'e°^ 
sharing  funds.  The  Committee  approved  a 
provision    which    would    also    require    each 
State  govemment  to  establish  a  tmst  fund. 
E.  Davis-Bacon  Act 
The  Committee  deleted  the  provision  In 
the  House  bill  (Sec.  106(a)  (6) )  which  would 
have  required  localities  which  employ  labor- 
ers and  mechanics  for  construction  financed 
m  whole  or  in  part  out  of  Its  revenue  sharing 
aUocatlon  to  pay  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  constmction  in 
the  locality  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  Lab<w  in  accordance  with  the  Davis  Bacon 
Act,  as  amended. 


F.  District  of  Columbia  commuter  tax 
The  Committee  deleted  the   provision  in 
the  House  blU  {B^.  1*1  (c)  (3) )  which  would 
have  reduced  the  entltleineats  of  the  District 
of  Columbi*  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  net 
collections  of  any  tax  Imposed  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  on  Income  of  nonresidents. 
G.  "Piggyback"  provision 
The    Committee    approved,    with    minor 
modification,  the  "piggyback"  provision  of 
the  House  bill  which  provides  for  Federal  ad- 
ministration and  ccrtlectlon  of  State  Individ- 
ual Income  taxes  in  thoee  cases  where  the 
States  requested  the  aerrtee.  The  CkNnmlttM 
eliminated   a   permitted   adjustment,   under 
the  House  bill,  for  a  credit  allowed  against 
the  State  income  tax,  mi  the  basis  of  a  speci- 
fied number  of  doUars  per  capita,  with  re- 
spect to  a  general  sales  tax.  The  Committee 
also  modified  the  rule  In  the  blU  to  permit  a 
variation  in  the  State  Income  tax  with  re- 
spect to  the  taxation  of  Interert  on  bonds  la- 
sued   by   the   taxing  State.  The   Committee 
voted  to  permit  change*  la  the  qtuOUUd  State 
tax  before  Novemb«r  1  of  a  calendar  year 
(vice  September  1  In  HOuM  blU)  to  be  eligible 
for  the  Federal  oedlectlon  procwlure.  FtaaUy. 
the  Committee  voted  to  modify  tbm  efleetlTe 
date  for  the  Federal  coUeettca  ppoceduie  by 
ellminattng  the  requlr«ii«nt  that  five  BUtea 
must  have  notified  the  Treasury  Department 
of  their  intention  to  seek  Federal  c«aieetlon. 
Hence,  the  cMily  requirement  undAr  the  bUl 
as  amended  la  that  there  murt  be  an  elec- 
tion by  <me  or  mow  States,  having  raaldenta 
who  in  the  aggregate  filed  6  percent  or  more 
of  the  Federal  indlvldnal  Income  tax  returns 
filed  during  1972. 

H.  Funds  tubjeet  to  State  lav) 
The  Committee  agreed  to  a  provlalon  which 
would  eJ5)llclUy  reoogni»  that  the  funds 
must  be  used  by  the  States  and  locaUtlaa 
subject  to  their  Uws  and  budgetary  pro- 
cedxiree. 


Mr.  HANSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  press  reteftse  does  a  good  job  of  sum- 
marizing in  capsule  form  what  many 
provisions  of  the  legislation  are.  Once 
more  I  pay  my  respects  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee 
and  the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee  for  having 
worked  side  by  side  along  with  the  oto« 
mwnbers  of  the  committee  in  trying  first 
to  xmderstand  what  the  problens  are  in 
the  prianHng  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and,  second,  devising  a  formula 
and  a  bill  that  I  think  addresses  itself 
to  a  specific  resolution  of  those  most 
vexatious  problems. 

I  thank  the  Senators. 

DisaxTiTKJi*  nr  calxfomtia   fxom  sociai. 

BSaVKKS     FEOPOAALS 

Mr  TONNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
draw  the  atteition  of  my  distinguished 
coUeagues  in  the  Senate,  and  P^cu- 
larly  those  who  are  menbers  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  to  some  very  serious 
and  disturbing  implications  of  the 
method  the  committee  has  proposed  for 
limiting  Federal  matching  expenditures 
on  social  services  through  the  revenue- 
sharing  legislation. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  committee 
amendments,  the  amount  allocated  to 
each  State  from  the  extra  $1  billion  a 
year  of  the  so-called  supplementary 
sharing  grants,  which  would  replace  so- 
cial services  matching  funds,  would  be 
divided  within  the  Stote  in  the  same  way 
as  the  general  revenue-sharing  funds. 
About  a  third  would  go  to  the  State 


govemment,  and  the  other  two-thirds 
would  be  divided  between  the  ciUes  and 
counties  on  the  basis  of  populatkn.  tax 
effort,  and  inverse  per  esptta  Ineocne. 

Leaving  aside  any  questlan  abotit  the 
abecdute  amoimt  of  funds  which  would 
be  provided,  if  this  method  of  tntrastete 
distribution  is  f  cdlowed.  the  cooaequences 
in  the  SUte  of  CaUfomla  at  least  will  be 
totally  disruptive,  wasteful,  and  qoite 
contrary  bo*h  to  the  tntaot  o<  the  Social 
Security  Act  and  to  the  cOeetive  provi- 
sion of  basic  social  serrlceB  at  an  ade- 
quate and  responsible  lercL 

In  California,  as  in  other  ttates,  the 
Federal  matching  moneys  are  paid  to  the 
State. 

The  Stete  of  CaUfomla  Itaelf  retains 
a  small  proportion  of  the  funds  for  the 
provision  of  services,  and  provides  a  small 
amount  of  the  local  matching  funds. 

The  rest  of  it  passes  on  to  the  coun- 
ties.  The  coanties  handle  some  TO  percent 
of  all  the  social  services  funds  expended 
in  the  State.  They  provide  70  percent  of 
the  services.  And  they  also  pay  from 
their  own  resources  70  percent  of  all 

m^t/^hlnf  funds. 

Thus,  of  the  total  expenditure,  the 
State  contritHites  some  7.5  pemt,  the 
Federal  Oovernment  75  percent,  and  the 
counties  17.5  percent. 

In  IxM  Angles,  the  county  provides 
sfXDti  20.1  p«cent  of  the  funding,  the 
jState  7  J  p«cent.apd  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment 7S.6  percent. 

In  San  Diego,  the  county  provides  21 
percent,  the  State  4  percent,  and  the 
Federal  Oovernment  75  percent. 

It  is  the  counties  irtilch  have  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  the  devdoped  capacity 
and  experioMe.  for  providing  social  serv- 
ices in  accwdance  with  the  Intent  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

The  committee  bill,  however,  would 
direct  one-third  of  the  Federal  money  to 
the  State,  which  prccumably  would  still 
want  to  delegate  the  respoaaUdUty  and 
pan*  through  part  ot  its  share  to  the 
counties. 

But  very  substantial  funds — and  a  very 
substantial  propra-tion  of  an  the  funds 
for  any  SUte— are  directed  to  the  cities— 
the  cities  which  now  have  no  remonattta- 
ity  in  California  for  the  provisions  of 

services.  

What  are  they  to  do  with  the  funds? 
Move  into  social  servleas?  Take  up  what 
the  counties  would  be  forced  to  abandon 
because  the  r^«*«r«g  fhrnndal  and  orga- 
piiiatirmai  gtnictme  was  abandoned? 
Indeed,  is  there  any  compulsian  on  than 
to  spend  the  money  on  these  aervlces  at 

all? 

I  feel  sure  that  the  inu>Ucations  of  this 
attempt  to  we  a  formula  devised  to 
achieve  certain  ends  in  the  IMd  of  reve- 
nue rtiarlng  for  the  detafled  distribution 
of  funds  for  social  services  were  not 
realized  when  this  action  was  taken. 

There  is  no  positive  aspect  to  this 
change  in  intrastate  distribution  of  funds 
at  aU.  Its  effect  would  simply  be  dis- 
ruptive of  an  apparatus  which  has  been 
found  to  work  satisfactorily. 

To  avoid  this  disruption,  these  pro- 
visions must  be  amended  to  approach 
more  closely  to  the  status  quo.  Whatever 
funds  are  allocated  should  be  allocated 
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te  Idi  to  tb*  BUam  .nd  th^  to«»l 
tLHiiiiMnn  to  provide  tbe  aervlccs  In 

whatOTV  w  hM  heoi  Xouad  to  be  BMMt 

sppnpctot*  with  ttoeto  needs  and  dr- 


Mr.  Piotdaitt.  I 


am  not  now  aeeklng 
to  oAcr  aa  ■mfintaww^  to  tbi»  ciZect. 
1  knov  ttat  thwte  to  cafnHtderaWe  atten- 
tlijo  betav  gimi  to  mwh  mow  coewre- 
iioJf^Zmati^KntB  deaUas  witb  social 
scrvtece  i^Mi  wwdA  te  able  to  aecoa^ 
moiUto  tUo  aertoaa  objeetlon  to  tbe 
committee  wrrioo. 

Xt  ^  1^  teV*  that  dujdxitf  tbe  tim«  oi 
tbe  we—  tt  wlB  he  vonilim  to  reor  h  ■nnif 
agreement  on  the  best  approach  to  tbe 
,pl,rt*""  ei  tbto  potestially  very  dUrup- 
tire 


AmfSKDICEZnr  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 

JfUI  OODB  OF  1»4  WTTH  REGARD 

TO     THE    jmCMPT    STATUS     OT" 

VlXEBAKS^  ORGANIZATIOWH 

Mr    MJUUllT.  Mr.  Prealdeni.  I  aak 

iiiiaiiioiiwi    rcyn^"^   tbsfe   the   pending 

budnes  be  temporarily  Inkl  artde  and 

that  tbe  flCBBte  proceed  to  the  imme- 

dteto  eoHidsattai  ot  HJL  Uia&. 

Tlir  PrBHirr*"  r>e^M  :br.  The  cleric 
win  report  the  biU  bv  tt*!*- 
Tte  aa^taat  IctlitoUrr  derk  read  as 

foUfl«»: 

HJL  IinSt  a  *U1  ^  uMnd  tlM  Iatacn»l 
Revenu.  Code   of   ISM  wltti  Wfar*  t»  Ute 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  ttie  reqtiest  o*  the  Senator 
from  Utah?  ^ ^. 

There  beinc  no  objeetlon.  the  Benaie 
proceeded  to  conaUer  the  fcffljB^eb  had 
been  reported  from  the  CommHtteemi 
Finance  with  an  amendment  to  strae 
out  an  after  the  enactta*  clause  and 
insert: 

■n»«t  (a)  section  501(c)  at  tfte  Intemal 
Beventw  CoOf  at  1«M  rr»i»ttog_  to  ttet  erf 
exempt  otjMilaaWonB )  1»  anieB***  ay  ■•■•■g 
at  tbe  end  tbereof  the  following  b«w  pM»- 

-Tl»I  A  pMt  er  ««f»ala*tton  of  war  vet«-- 
..^m  ^  HK  auxlUKy  onit  or  soctaty  of.  or  a 
tnwt  a*  f-"~««**^««  for,  •a;  sucb  post  or 
oivMtiaatloik — 

-  (A)  organlzetf  in  the  Untted  SStatee  or  any 
of  ita  poeemwlnna. 

"(B>  ■•  !•■■•  ■»»  ptftcf*  ot  Vkm  BWibers 

2b  eC  tteMhv  iiwitiirr  of  wMA  u*  ki- 

iiilHiM)     OS   Me    ead«ta»   or   tm   voMoes, 
wMovK.  or  irtdo«crs  of  war  vaterana  or  sucli 

indlvUtualv  UMt 

"  (O  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
lnui«B  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  ahare- 

r^\  lillM  SXHa)  of  aack  Cod*  (relat- 
tai(  to  OiiMtt^  «(  aawlated  Iwitrtneie  tax- 
end  ilTin'  tto  toUamint  new  pacagmpb: 

" {^\  BgiiiiT  Bvx^  ArrtxctxtM  to  ckoakiza- 
TioN»  —-  ■'"»  nr  sacTTOK  9«i(c)  (ie>.— In 
the  ease  at  ma  mganHatlon  deaerflfted  tai  sec- 
ttoa  •«(«>(»).  Vt0  tana  -naretalijd  boal- 
B«aa  ta^Ma  Hmcmo'  doM  no*  kiclode  any 
,1,11^  allBiaiHaWa  ta  p«yaB*nta  fa*  Ufe. 
sick.  auLld— f«.  e»  biaWh  tawnanoe  wttb  re- 
ssect  %•  iMMbMa  oi  sutik  irtga"*"* *•'""*  or 
their  ilapeiMlaiin  whleh  b  let  Mtde  for  tbe 
purpoa*  of  prwMm  tfx  the  pa;  meat  of 
~    >  or  for  a  pwgpoee  ^>ecMed 


in  ttjH^w  170(c)  (4).  If  an  amount  set  aside 
under  the  preceding  sentence  la  used  dtirlng 
tb»  taxaUa  year  Iter  a  purpose  other  taian  a 
jmrpow  <lew-il»ad  In  the  preceding  sentence, 
sueb  Kmannt  «mII  be  toel'a«tod.  under  paia- 
gispb  (1),  In  unrelated  tnislness  taxable  In- 
come for  the  taxable  yettf." 

(c)  The  anjendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  ia«0. 

Sac.  a.  (a)  Section  165  ih)  of  the  Intemal 
Kevenue  Code  of  19S4  (relating  to  dlaoater 
Inanen)  la  amended  by — 

(1>  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and 
iQjMrting  In  lieu  tii»r»"^  tbe  following:  "Not- 
wUbataiuU&g  tbe  provlalona  of  subsection 
(a),  any  laas  attributable  to  a  disaster  oc- 
eurrlng  In  an  area  subsequently  determloed 
by  tbe  Preatdent  of  tbe  United  States  to 
w^aat  Bsslatance  by  the  Federal  Oovern- 
mant  under  the  Disaster  EUU«t  Act  of  1970 
may,  at  tbe  electkjn  of  the  taxpayer,  be 
deducted  for  tbe  taxable  year  immediately 
preceding  tbe  taxable  year  In  which  the  dis- 
aster occurred.";   and 

^2>  Inserting  before  the  period  In  the 
aectmd  sentence  a  comma  and  the  following; 
"baaed  on  facts  existing  at  the  date  the 
taxpaiyei  claiins  tbe  Loss". 

(b)  Section  MOS  of  such  Coda  (relating 
t»  reports  of  refunds  and  credits  to  the  Joiiit 
eommittfT  on  Incemal  Revenue  Taxation) 
la  amended  by  adding  at  tbe  end  thereof  the 
foIUMdng  new  subsection : 

■•(d>  BxFUNDS  ArniiauTABLE  to  Cekt.mn 
DtBJkmcmn  Loasis. — If  any  refund  or  credit 
of  Income  taxes  Is  attributable  to  the  tax- 
payer's election  under  section  165(b)  to  de- 
duct a  disaster  loss  for  the  taxable  year  im- 
mediately preceding  the  taxable  year  In 
which  the  disaster  occurred,  the  Secretary 
or  hla  delegate  to  authorized  m  his  discretion 
to  make  the  refund  or  credit,  to  the  extent 
attributable  to  soch  election,  without  regard 
to  tbe  provleloBS  of  subseeFton  i  a  >  of  this 
section.  If  such  refund  or  credit  Is  made 
without  regard  to  subsection  (a) .  there  shall 
thereafter  be  submitted  to  such  Joint  Com- 
mtttee  a  report  containing  the  matter  spec- 
ified in  subsection  (a)  aa  soon  as  the  Sec- 
retary or  blB  delegate  shall  determine  the 
correct  amount  of  the  tax  for  the  taxable 
yvar  iat  which  tha  refund  or  credit  is  made. ' 
(c)  Tha  amandment  rnmjg  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  disasters  occ\irrlng  after 
December  31,  1971.  In  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date.  The  amendment  made  by 
subseetloB  (b)  shaU  apply  with  respect  to 
refmids  oar  exedlta  made  after  July  1.  1972. 


Mr.  HBiNrmi'l'LV  Mr.  President.  I  have 
reported  the  bill  nnder  instructions  from 
the  Finance  Committee  and  have  asked 
the  Senate  to  proceed  to  its  consultation 
for  the  purijose  of  getting  throngh  a  rery 
important  amendment  which  the  Piimnce 
Committee  attached  to  the  bill. 

H.R.  11185,  aa  passed  by  the  House, 
deals  with  the  tax-exempt  status  of  vet- 
erans' orcanixations  and  the  treatment 
of  their  insoraBee  activities  under  tiie 
tax  laws.  Under  present  law  veterans' 
organizaticDs  have  been  exempt  from  tax 
aa  social  cinbe,  or  as  social  welfare  orga- 
BJzatloos.  The  House  bffl  creates  a  sep- 
arate exemptioB  category  for  war  vet- 
erans' utgairiaationB.  It  also  provld«  that 
income  a  war  veterans'  organlzatton 
leceiTCs  from  insnring  its  members  and 
their  dependents  Is  not  to  be  subject  to 
tte  narcfeiled  business  income  tax.  to  the 
extent  the  inc^y"*^  is  used  or  set  aside 
for  tbe  msorance  benfits  or  for  religious, 
clMffltablc.  educational,  and  so  fortlx 

Ibe  eoBiB^ttee  accepted  this  House- 
jmnnrri  provision  with  two  modifications. 


First.  It  extended  the  new  exempt  cate* 
gory  and  the  exemption  of  the  orga- 
j^X^a^tirma.'  insuTance  income  ftom  the 
imrelated  business  Incomo  tax  to  any  vet- 
erans' organlaatlai  whose  membership 
consists  of  at  least  15  percent  of  war 
veterans  as  long  as  substantially  all  of 
the  ether  members  are  veterana — other 
thaa  war  veterans  cadoti,  or  are 
apeiwrf.  widows  or  wldomin  of  war  vet- 
erans or  soch  other  IndtaddKala.  In  addU 
tlon,  ^nee  the  OBrsIatml  bortneas  io- 
ctMne  tax  was  extended  to  these  arga>- 
nlzatlons  in  19W  by  the  Tax  Reform 
Act,  tbe  committee  made  the  effecttve 
(jjite  of  this  bill  as  of  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  tbe  Tax  Reform  Act. 

The  conuxdttee  haa  also  added  two 
ameidmentB  to  the  biU  wiUi  respect  to 
disaster  losses.  The  ^ist  awwndmeBt  al- 
lows a  taxpayer,  at  his  optlen,  to  deduct 
a  disaster  loss — in  a  Piesidentlally  de- 
clared disaster  area — occurring  at  any 
time  during  a  taxable  year  for  the  imme- 
diately preceding  year.  This  extends  the 
recKitly    enaetcd    provisien^-in   Public 
Law   »2-336— which   allows  this  treat- 
ment If  the  disaster  aecmrred  wtthin  tt» 
first  8  months  of  the  taxaUe  year  to 
cover  taxpayers  without  regard  to  when 
during  the  taxable  year  the  loss    oc- 
curred. The  ft  months'  rule  of  the  recent 
legialatlon,  for  example,  deaiea  many  fis- 
cal j'ear  taxpayers  the  right  to  use  this 
provision  even  for  flood  loaees  arising 
from  Hurricane  Agnes  merely  becaaee 
this  storm  did  not  occur  in  the  first  6 
months  of  their  taxable  j^ars.  The  sec- 
ond amendment  speeds  the  processing  of 
refund  rlo^'"'"  resulting  from  Hmrlcane 
Agnes,  other  recent  disasters  and  similar 
future  GUsasters  by  authorizing  the  Ih- 
temal  Revenue  Service  to  make  credits 
or  refunds  tn  excess  of  >lM.Ott»  b^are 
submitting  a  report  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Int«nal  Revenue  Ttaattcm.  A 
report  wiU  be  submitted  to  the  joiBt 
committee  after  the  refund  is  made. 

This  bill  has  been  reported  unani- 
mously by  the  committee  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  does  not  object  to  the 
bill's  enartment. 

Mr.  President,  one  or  two  very  large 
companies  have  suffered  almost  fatal 
damage  as  a  result  of  the  damage  done  by 
Hurricaiw  Agnes,  which  literally  will 
cause  them  to  go  out  ef  business  if  this 
relief  is  not  hmnedlatdy  available. 
Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  Senate  ap- 
prove this  legislation. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  «>.  agreeing  to  the  committee 

j^Qi^ulment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

The  question  is  on  tiie  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 


The  title  was  amended,  so  as  ta  read: 
•An  Act  to  amend  the  Xntenud  Bevenue 
Code  of  1954  with  regard  to  the  exempt 
status  of  veterans'  organizations,  and  for 
other  purposes." 
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REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OP  8E- 
CBSCY  FBOII  CONVm«TION  BK- 
TWBBN  UNITED  STATBS  AND 
JAPAN  ON  PROTBCTION  OP  MI- 
GRATORY  BIRDS  (KXBCUTiVK 
R.  92D  CONO.  SBCOND  SBSS.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  injunetion  of  secrecy  be 
ronoved  from  the  Convention  between 
the  Government  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Oovemment  of  Japan 
for  the  Protection  of  Bflgratory  Birds 
and  Birds  in  Danger  of  Extinction,  and 
their  Environment,  signed  at  Tokyo  on 
March  4,  1972  (Executive  R.  92d  Con- 
gress, 2d  session) ,  which  was  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  today  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  conven- 
tlon  with  accompanying  papers  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed,  and  that 
the  President's  message  be  printed  hi 
theRscoRD.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  Pr^ldent  Is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  cans*  at  of  the  Senate  to  ratification. 
I  transmit  herewith  the  Convention  Be- 
tween the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Government 
of  Japan  for  the  Protection  of  Migratory 
Birds  and  Birds  in  Danger  of  Extinction, 
and  their  Environment,  signed  at  Tokyo 
on  March  4, 1972, 1  transmit  also,  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate,  the  report 
from  the  Department  of  State  regarding 
tbe  Convention. 

This  Convention,  which  marks  the  cul- 
mlnatloii  of  several  years  of  intensive 
stody  and  consultations  between  experts 
of  both  countries,  is  designed  to  provide 
for  the  protection  of  species  of  birds 
which  are  common  to  both  countries  or 
which  migrate  between  them.  Recogniz- 
ing the  importance  of  the  preservation 
of  the  environment  of  birds  and  recog- 
nizing that  Island  environments  are  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  disturbance,  the 
Convention  provides  that  each  country 
will  develop  programs  to  preserve  and 
enhance  the  environment  of  the  birds 
which  are  protected  under  the  Conven- 
tion. 

I  believe  that  the  Convention  estab- 
lishes an  effective  basis  for  cooperation 
In  taking  measures  for  the  management 
and  protection  of  the  birds  included  un- 
der the  Convention. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to  the 
Convention  and  give  its  advice  and  con- 
sent to  ratification. 

Richard  NrxoK. 

The  Whitb  Housk,  Augwt  18,  1972. 


TBE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIBU3.  Ur.  Presldflnt,  X 
oak.  unanimous  5*""—"*^  that  tbe  Senate 
turn  to  tbe  ooDsideratton  of  Calendar 
No.  1024,  and  the  remainder  of  the  cal- 
endar in  sequence,  except  for  Calendar 
No.  1027. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered 


PENDING     BUSINESS      (HJl.     14370) 
TEMPORARILY  LAID  ASIDE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  pending 
business  (H.R.  14370)  be  temporarily 
laid  aside.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered 


DR.  DAVID  O.  SIMONS,  LUSUTHMAMT 
COLONEL,    UJ9.    AIB    FOBCBl    RO- 

TCEUED 

■nie  biU  (HH.  3413)  tat  tbt  rdlaf  of 
Dr.  David  G.  Simons,  Ueutenaot  oolond. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  retired,  was  oonalderBd, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  raad  the  tblid 
time,  and  passed. 


SEAL   BEACH   NATIONAL   WILDLIFE 
KSFUOiE 

The  bill  (HJl.  10310)  to  establish  the 
Seal  Beach  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CONFERENCE 
ACT 

The  bill  (S.  3671)  to  amend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  Act  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  3671 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  atsembled, 

SKTioif  1.  Section  676  of  title  S,  United 
States  Code,  la  amended — 

(a)  by  amending  paragraph  (10)  of  sub- 
section (c)  to  read  as  foUows: 

"(10)  organize  and  direct  studies  ordered 
by  the  Assembly  or  the  Council,  to  contract 
for  the  performance  of  such  studies  with  any 
public  or  private  persona,  firm,  association, 
corporation,  or  institution  under  title  III  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1940,  as  amended  (41  n.S.C. 
261-200),  and  to  use  from  time  to  time,  as 
appropriate,  e35»erta  and  consultants  who 
may  be  employed  in  accordance  with  section 
3109  of  this  UUe  at  rates  not  In  excess  of 
the  rrn^T'"'""'  rate  of  pay  for  grade  OB-18  aa 
provided  In  section  6883  of  this  title;"; 

(b)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (11)  and 
(12)  of  subsection  (c)  as  paragraphs  (14) 
and  (16)  respectively  and  by  adding  the 
following  new  paragnniha: 

"(11)  utlllae.  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices and  faclUUea  of  FMeral  agencies  and  of 
State  and  private  agencies  and  Instrumental- 
ities with  or  wttbout  ralmbtiraHoeaxt: 

"(12)  accept,  hold,  administer,  and  utUlae 
gifts,  devises,  and  bequests  of  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
and  facUltatlng  the  work  of  the  Conference. 
Gifts  and  bequests  of  money  and  proceeds 
from  salee  of  other  property  received  as  glfU, 
devises,  or  bequests  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  and  shall  be  dlsbuised  upon  tbe 
order  of  the  Chairman.  Property  aoceptwl 
pursuant  to  this  section,  and  the  proceeds 
tiiereof.  shall  be  used  as  nearly  as  poasUde 
m  accordance  with  the  terms  of  tbe  gifts, 
devises,  or  bequests.  For  ptirposee  of  Pedo^ 
income,  estate,  or  gift  taxes,  property  ac- 
cepted under  this  section  shall  be  oon^deied 
as  a  gift,  devise,  or  bequest  to  the  United 
Statee; 

"(13)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated aervlcM,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3e79(b)  of  the  Revised  8Ut- 
utes  (31  U.8.C.  666(b));". 

SBC.  2.  Section  576  of  tltie  6,  United  States 
Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"i  676.  Appropriations 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
sums  necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  8ubchiy)ter.". 


SBTTUSMBNT  OF  CERTAIN 
ADMTRAT.TY  CIAIMB 

The  bUl  (HR.  8548)  to  amend  Utle  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  broaden  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretaiias  of  tha  military 
dq?artm«ite  to  settle  ootaln  admlzaltgr 
claims  administratively,  and  fdr  other 
purposes  vras  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  readhig,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed 

WHITE  HOUSE  CCMCTTOgNCB  ON 
THE  HANDICAFPBD 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  oonstrtwr  the 
Joint  reedutlan  (S.J.  Res.  302)  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  Cangreaa  ttiat  a  White 
House  Conference  on  the  Handicapped 
be  called  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  which  had  been  repiBted  from 
the  Committee  aa  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare with  amendnunta  on.  pagr  6,  line 
IC.  after  the  word  "such",  insert  "handi- 
cappml  persons";  and,  at  ttie  baKhming 
of  line  23.  huert  "In  earrytag  out  his 
functions  under  this  Joint  reaolutian.  the 
Secretary  shaU  onploy  handloamted  pra- 
sons." 

■nie  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  reeolutlon  was  ordned  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  tldrd  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  imssed 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  reaolutiaoi,  with  its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  follows: 

Wtaateaa  this  Satlon  has  aoblsvwl  great 
■ml  satisfying  snooeas  in  making  poasUale  a 
better  quaUty  of  life  for  a  laiva  and  in- 
oraaslng  peroentage  of  our  population;  and 

WbOTsas  tbe  grsat  baneflta  and  funda- 
mental rights  of  our  aoela^  an  oCtan  de- 
nied tbosa  who  ai«  mentally  and  phyatoaUy 
handicapped:  and 

Tiriinroas  tlian  are  sevan  milium  bandl- 
ohjifud.  cbildnn  and  countless  numbers  of 
handlcappad  adults;  and 

Whereas  eqtiallty  of  opportontty.  equal 
acocM  to  aU  aspects  of  aoeiety  and  equal 
rights  of  the  handicapped  is  of  crlttoal  im- 
portance to  this  Nation;  and 

Wbereas  tbe  primary  responstbUlty  for 
meeting  tbe  cballenge  and  problems  of  tbe 
handmvped  has  been  that  of  tbe  States 
and  ocnununltles;  and 

Whereas  aU  levels  of  goveramsnt  must 
iiiarllj  share  responMblUty  for  develop- 
ing opportunltiee  for  tbe  handicapped;  and 
It  Is  therefore  tbe  poUoy  of  tbe  Congress 
that  the  Federal  Oovemment  shall  worit 
jolntiy  wltb  tbe  States  and  tbstr  cttlaens.  to 
develop  recommendations  and  {flans  for 
action,  consistent  with  tbe  ob)eettves  of  tills 
resolution,  which  will  serve  tbe  purposes 
of— 

(1)  providing  educational,  health,  and 
diagnostic  services  for  aU  cblldren  early  In 
life  so  that  handicapped  conditions  may  be 
msoovered  and  treated  early; 

(3)  assuring  tbat  every  handloaiqMd  par- 
son receives  appraprlattiy  dsstgnati  benafita 
of  our  edueatlanal  systaaa; 

(3)  assuring  tbat  tbe  handiaspped  have 
available  to  tbem  aU  special  asrvlcee  sad 
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to  ttr«  »  tmi. 
^'•mtbUnc     luuMllcappMl 

■r  -     -  ^ 


(c)  pr«pa«>  *unl  nwfc*  •▼■ObU*  t>ackgr(mnd 
mAtMlAl  for  the  \m*  of  (lel«g»tw  to  the  White 
I  on,  taw  TffMii<lniw>ecl  m  be 
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tim  r». 


(5)  ■■iiiliifm  ObAngea  tbjit  teoHnoIogl- 
cHl  Uiuuirtlnn  wm  m«l»  in  the  pnJWeiui 
faclnc  the  bMuUoapped: 

(6)  •Murta^  hini1lT-pir*^  peraoos  equal 
opportunltj  with  other*  to  engage  In  gain- 
ful uuiylujiiwiit. 

(7)  enaMMff  feMuHeappe<  pe»eiu  to  have 
iTvmwee  T"*»^»"fc  fair  bealtk  mkI  for  pevtlc- 
IpaOan  tn  ttaatUf  and  oommunlty   life   aa 

(9>  liMimM«w  1  MUM  nil  Fdirttnr  to  aH  ae- 


__ at  haadksavped  . 

(10)  aaaurlng  review  and  eraluatlon.  of  all 
Federal  programs  in.  the  area  of  the  hand- 
icapped, and  a  doee  examination  of  the  Ped- 
ent  me  Ma  oMMv  to  pima  for  the  future; 

(11)  praaaMiv  ottaw  related  matters  for 
the  handicapped:  and 

WtaMMk  K  M  aaaeodai  tbat  Beeommenda- 

tiw  M  ■■<■  «•  aaeur*  that  all  IimmIIi  appwl 

jyfffttK^  an  aUa  t*  llew  tkal*  Uvea  1b  a  maa- 

ner  aa  lnie»enilMTf  and.  eall-iaUaBt  as  pe*- 

alble.  and  tikat  tlia  eompleta  Integration  of 

an  the  handicapped  tntp  namud  community 

ftring  wortlwg,  ■»*  eenlBw  pwttems  be  MM 

m  tbe  ftiat  e^eett*^  Ntow,  thentbre.  be  tt 

I  By  me  Stnutn  «Mt  Sowae  «/  JUp- 

I  of  m»  ewMert  atmtma  of  Aneriaa 

in  cranrr-r  ee««iiiMed»  That  (a)  the  Prea^ 

Uent,  o<  tb»  United  Statea  U  authorized  and 

requastetf  to  can  a  WhlU  House  Conference 

on   the   Hfcndluayped  wtthm   two   yearg  of 

the  date  of  enaettnetrt  of  twa  Joint  leeohi- 

tlon  In  order  to  develop   recommendsitlOBe 

for  fuattv  iiaaaiiiiH  aadt  artloii  in  tBa  lield 

of  mm  kM^toapv^.  anA  to  tortkMr  the  poli- 

das  aak  foatte  >»  the  preamble  of  this  jatBt 

resoluUon.  Such  confezenca  atuOl.  ba  planned 

and  conducted  under  the  direction  of  the 

Secretary  of  Bfeattft.  Btucatlon,  and  Wtif  are 

ftaerataaftn-  wftiied  to  aa  the  -Qecietary''^ 

with  the  oooperatlow  aa*  aeels^anae  «rf  saeh 

-      -    -         ' * '-"  In- 


\  eC  paraannaU  aa 

he   ,.~  .. , 

Ibk  Na  til*  pnmcaa  oC  snlBlag  at 

-  eenrtng  ttaa  w«Ul- 

pwl«MB^  and  eaargtaa  aad 

1^  tti*  eoMdlfclana  of  tka 

handicapped,  the  conf  ereaa»  aUaii  bams  to- 
^tkarniiniiiBtiittsw  «tf  Pedaaal.  Stat*,  and 

pie  who  are  worHa«  ha  »*a  ftelda  ad  kte 
-,  of  tha  ■until  pwMlr.  In- 
taad  pareaTa  af 


ttaa  Whtt*  HoMaa  Ca»- 
aiwU  baautaaalt- 


i  t«Hi«ip  <kkva  IcUeiwinc  tlM 

which  the  conference  la  eatta*  aoA  t 

,  irwindad  tlMaeln 

,  i^gaualda  ta  ibe 

AaU,  wUtUa.  ninety 


in»  oan- 


Sic.  2.  In  admlnlstarlng  this  Joint  rescAu- 
'    __^jjj^  ^j  Miripafatlrm  nr-*  — ■-*-- ^ 
des  aa  may  ba  apgiylate;^^     ._-i.±«« 

^nf**""«  tlum  Xa,mmmtam  aaA  antliirt  osa- 
■  tb»  ifiillaTur"'  P«i««  ^  ^* 
mm  Qmdmmm  ma  tba  Handi- 
capped: 


4«^  pnpwa  Mi<  ilfcnuiiiti  InMrlm  reyeeta 
at  *»«T-  Whtta  Bowaa  Oonferanca  on  tba  Hai>- 
dlcappadaamayba«Klgant;  and 

(e)  engage  such  handicapped  persons  and 
additional  pcnonnel  as  may  b«r  neeeasary 
wtttwut  re^ird  to  the  provlstone  o*  mie8. 
United  Statea  f^oda,  gwraenlng  appctetniMrtB 
in  the  competitive  civil  service,  and  without 
regard  to  chapter  W  and  enbebapter  ill  of 
chapter  63  of  such  title  relating  to  classl- 
fiMtkm  and  OeBsnl  Sehedole  pay  rates. 
In  carrying  out  hla  ftinetlocis  under  this  Jomt 
reeolutlon,  the  Secretary  shall  employ  han- 
dicapped parsons. 

aaa.  3.  Per  tha  purpose  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lutten  tba  tenn  "Stota"  includes  th*  lUatrtct 
of  Cataaalila,  the  CoBimcniwealth  of  PUMto 
Rico,  Quam,  American  3amoa.  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust.  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands. 

Sac.  4.  (a>  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  establish  an  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  White  House  Conference  on  the  Han- 
dicapped oompeeed  ol  twenty-algbt  mam- 
bais  of  whom  not  leas  than  ten  shall  be  han- 
dicapped or  parents  of  handicapped  persons. 
(b)(1)  Any  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  who  is  otherwise  employed  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  shall  serve  wtthou*  eoH»- 
pensatlon  In  addition  to  that  recelv  a  his 
regular  empkqFnwnt,  but  sbaU  b  entitled 
to  nrimbiimfmew''  for  travel,  sutaalstence,  and 
other  necessary  expenses  incurred  by  him 
In  tba  psrf  ormance  at  hla  duties. 

(2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee, 
other  than  those  referred  to  In  paragraph  ( 1 ) . 
shall  receive  ocmpensatlon  at  rates  not  to 
exceed  t7&  per  day,  for  each  day  they  are 
engaged  in  the  pacformanoe  of  their  duties 
as  mambera  of  the  Advisory  Committee  In- 
cluding traveltime  and.  while  so  engaged 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business,  they  nuiy  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
paasas.  including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, in  the  same  manner  as  the  expenses 
authorized  by  section  5T03  of  title  5.  United 
Stat^  Code,  for  persons  in  Oovemment  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

(c)  Such  Advtsory  Committee  shall  cease 
to  exist  ninety  day*  after  the  submission  of 
the  final  report  required  by  section  (l)(cT. 
Sue.  5.  Ttere  Is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  Joint  resolution 
W.OOO.OOO. 


rifvuKH.  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MAJINilJSU>.  Mr.  RraMcnt,  I  am 
looking  for  ttw  dbtfntuiriwd  Senator 
from  AlabsHis  (BIr.  Aiirw)  becanse  It  1b 
my  irttJT^tifin  to  can  up  ttie  adjoomment 
leaalution  at  tbia  time. 

tfr.  'BDMS'HBKS.  Mz.  Presitleat.  wiU 
ttie  Sontar  vtthbaid? 

Mr.  MHiiBPIll  II  We  are  not  somg 
ooi  BOW,  wMeli  I  underetan^  i»  prir- 
fleced  antf  not  debatabfe.  What  It  does 
is  to  can  for  an  adjournment  from  the 
.««».»iiirinT»  of  buslBesa  today  untn  10 
ft'ckiak  Tuesdas  inMiiinir.  Septembcor  5. 

Mr  JOJJSH.  Ste.  PieaMmW  I  sanest 
ttieaiMHiceof  s«iartBi. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  not  yteided 
the  floor,  and  I  can  op  the  resolutton. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Very  well.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  QUonuB. 

■ae   FRKanawo    opyicasR.    The 

caU  for  the  qooram  takes  precedence. 

The  assistant  lectelatfve  derk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  lesolutlon. 

Ml".  MANSFIEliD.  I  withdraw  my 
request. 


ThftPBSSIZmiO 
<p«st  im  wOlBll  ■■!». 

Mr.  ALUPf.  I  wttlidiavr  nqr  nqont. 

Tba  FCTBEDZBCl'  UPFIUBK.  Tto  call 
for  the  qssvom  ls«ltti*awB. 

The  Snatar  tnm  Mataaaa  la  recog- 
nlMd. 

Mr.  AUUDL  Mr.  PrcsldMii 

Mr.  wnXIAlflB.  Mr.  Psaaldant,  vlD 
the  Sanater  yield  so  ttiat  I  may  get  a 
couide  of  staff  people  on  tba  floort  "Ut. 
PresidMut,  I  ask  imatrimoai  consent  that 
two  membera  of  the  staff  of  the  Con^ 
mlttea  on  Labor  and.  Public  Wdfaie, 
Stephen  Wexler  and  Ifik  Edes,  be  per- 
mitted on  tbe  floor.      

The  PBSSZDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objectioiw  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OFBTJSINEaS 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  Piesidenl.  havlnc  o^ 
tained  the  Qoor,  I  aak  i»ianlM»ns  con- 
sent that  I  may  yield  the  flow  foi  tha 
panatae  ctf  reeetTlng  at  Heart  two  mes- 
sages from  the  Honw,  one  deattnc  wHh 
the  stndent  lesdx  and  the  otber  dealing 
with  the  antibusing  legislation,  and  that 
after  those  messages  have  been  acted 
upon  by  the  Senarte  I  be  allowed  to  ob- 
tain the  floor  rngstn. 

Ttte  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  ther* 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none  moA 
tt  is  so  ordered. 

The  senate  will  reeetre  a  message 
from  the  HoiBe. 


MESaAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
iolnt  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  182J  author- 
izing the  PiTstdent  to  invite  the  States  of 
the  Uhion  and  foreign  nations  to  par- 
ticipate In  Phrmfest— I7.S-A.  and  the 
World  Ploughing  Contest  In  September 
1972. 

The  message  also  announced  that  ttie 
House  had  passed  the  Joint  resolntiop 
(aJ.  Res.  2Wn  to  detsy  the  eflectlve- 
ness  of  certain  amendments  to  the  tnr 
terest  sulJsidy  pravisfona  o*  the  guaran- 
teed studient  loan  proeram  in  the  case  of 
certain  students,  with  amendments,  in 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  otf 
the  Senate. 

The  mfff'^wg"  further  annotmced  that 
the  House  had  pased  a  Wtt  (HJt.  13>I5) 
to  further  the  achievement  ofwnal  ed- 
ucational opportunities,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  tlie  Senate. 


BNHOtLBD  HltUB  AND  JOntT 
RESOLUnOW  SK3NBD 

The  nwriaifi  also  axoKHuaced  that  the 
Speaker  had  afBxed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bflls  and  Joint  resolu- 

tioc: 

S.  ZXfK,  An  act  to  authcalaB  tha  satablish- 
ment  of  the  Qrant-Kohrs  National  Historic 
Stt»  in  taa  State  of  Mssitaaa.  aad  for  other 


a  SIM.  An  att  to  anthortaa  tba  Oasiattry 
of  the  Interior  to  eataUlsh  tba  Jobn  D. 
BookalaUer,  Junisc  Uaaareaial  Sackway.  and 

for  other  purposes;  _ 

HJa.  12931.  An  act  to  prorlde  fW  bnprof- 
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tQ.  tba  aeoaoaiy  and  Ilvtag  conditions  in 
rural  Anaeriea;  and 

H  J  Res.  It7«.  Joint  reeolutlon  making 
further  contlmilng  m»««P«^*«>*»  '»'  **»• 
flseal  year  197»,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 

Mr   ALLEN.  Now,  Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  On  the  last  legislative  day 
unanimous  consent  was  given  to  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  that  when 
tiie  House  message  with  respect  to  this 

bill ■        ,j     ^      •„ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  wiU 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MANSFEBliD.  The  Senator  may 
lecaU  a  conversation  which  I  had  and 
In  which  I  thought  we  agreed  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  260,  having  to  do  with 
student  loans  could  be  called  up  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  have  no  objection.  I  un- 
derstood the  other  one  was  ready. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  the 
other  matter  was  with  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Are  both  of  them  here? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  the  re- 
quest that  they  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate?    ^      ^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  the  Senate 
Joint  resolution. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Are  both  measures  here? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
measures  are  here. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Does  the  Senator  request 
that  the  student  loan  message  ccone  up 
first?  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  To  be  foUowed  Immedi- 
ately by  the  message  with  respect  to  H  Jl. 
1S915? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield,  but  not  on  my  time 
for  that  purpose  for  whidi  I  was  to  be 
recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  first 
matter  Is  disposed  of  the  Senator  from 
A]ia?wn^  (Mr.  Aixkh)  be  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  For  the  fuU  10  minutes 
allotted  to  me.  

The  PRBBIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
obJectKm?  vmhout  objection  It  Is  so  or- 
dered.   

INTEREST  SUBSIDY  PROVISIONS  OF 

THE        GUARANTEED    .    STUDENT 

LOAN     PROGRAM 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  Joint 
resolution  (S  J.  Res.  260)  to  delay  the  rf- 
fectivKiess  of  certain  amendments  to 
the  interest  subsidy  provisions  of  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  hi  the 
case  of  certain  students,  which  were  to 
strike  out  aU  after  the  resolving  clause, 
and  insert: 

That  the  eSectlvenees  of  the  -unendments 
made  by  sections  132A,  132B.  183C.  132D. 
132K,  and  182F  of  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1073  is  hereby  suspended  foe  the 
period  beginning  with  the  date  of  enact- 
ment ot  this  Joint  resolution  and  ending 
Mareh  1.  1971,  and  the  provisions  of  part  B 
of  title  IV  o£  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1965,  as  In  effect  immediately  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  such  amendments,  shall   be 


effective  during  such  period,  except  that 
(1)  Dothlng  m  this  Joint  raaohrtloa  sbaU  be 
deemed  to  affect  tba  raUdttty  oT  anyaetkNi 
taken  or  obligation  voidertaken  ender  etieb 
part  prior  to  the  enaetrntnt  o*  tbto  Jotot 
reeotutloa,  and  (3)  seotioo  4S8(b>  o<  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1865  sbaU  eootlnaa 
to  be  m  effect  during  sncb  parted.  Seetloo 
431(b)  of  the  Oeneral  Bdueatlosi  ftwlaloiis 
Act  and  section  4BS  of  the  EDgbar  Bdaeatlan 
Act  of  l»«ft  SbaU  not  be  t^ipllcable  in  tba 
case  of  administrative  aeUcm  taken  to  ef- 
fectuate this  Joint  reaoliition. 

And  ameiMl  the  title  so  as  to  reed: 
"Joint  resolution  to  suspend  imtll  Mareh 
1,  1973,  tbe  effectlVKiess  at  certain 
amendments  made  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  to  the  gtaranteed 
student  loan  program." 

Mr.  WILLIAMa  Mr.  President,  this 
action  originated  here.  The  Senate 
passed  legislation  to  deal  with^  a  criato 
in  the  granting  of  loans  to  studeota  for 
the  college  semester  about  to  begin. 
There  was  confusion,  and  out  ot  the 
administratlTe  confusion  loans  were  not 
being  processed  to  conclusion. 

I  shaU  not  delay  the  Senate  with  a 
description  of  why  there  was  this  admin- 
istrative cCTif'Ta^"**  It  did  eztet. '  llie 
Senate  passed  a  Joint  reecdiitian  to  deal 
with  it  and  let  the  finance  ofllee  get  on 
with  the  business  of  se^ng  through  the 
completion  of  student  loans.  The  House 
acted  dlfleroitly,  and  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion, as  amended,  by  the  House,  is  before 
ua. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  brief  statement 
that  indicates  the  view  of  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pni).  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
handles  this  legidatlan  for  the  Senate. 
On  this  matter,  I  have  spoken  to  Sen- 
ator PxLL,  who  Informed  me  that  during 
House  debate  on  Senate  Joint  Reac- 
tion 260,  he  was  advised  that  the  nature 
of  the  House  amendment  wevld,  in 
effect,  threaten  the  new  provigloos  of  the 
education  «i.tn#OTrttna>iU  of  1072  pertain- 
ing to  student  assistance  programs.  At 
that  point,  he  let  it  be  known  that  Mthe 
House  amendment  did,  in  fact,  have 
such  an  effect,  he  intoidcd  to  object  to 
immediate  Senate  action. 

The  Senator  has  now  been  informed 
of  the  text  of  the  HOose-ammdfd  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  260.  The  amend- 
ment added  on  the  House  floor  does  not 
threaten  the  new  student  aid  provMom. 
Thwefore,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Is- 
land does  not  object  to  immediate  Senate 
action. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island.  I  beUeve  that  tbe 
PflgfT'"au  of  the  Senate-passed  measure 
th*^  is  DOW  law  have  beoi  preserved  In 
this  temporsuy  suspension  of  the  title  of 
the  program. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
see  if  that  is  dear. 

Mr.  DOMDaCK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  my  coUeague  from  New  Jersey.  We 
have  been  ov^  this  matter  very  care- 
fully. What  it  does  is  suspend  the  new 
law  insofar  as  guaranteed  loans  are  een- 
cemed  and  go  b«k  to  tbe  otd  law  that 
both  students  and  financial  cdBeers  un- 
derstand. This  stBpension  will  go  only 
imtil  the  first  of  March,  so  that  we  can 
have  hearings  to  see  what  needs  to  be 
done  either  in  change  of  regulations  or 


change  of  the  new  law,  in  order  to  make 
It  easier  to  proeess  stadent  loans. 

This  also  has  what  we  generally  call 
a  grandfather  elaiae.  It  provides  that 
those  who  bare  already  taken  action  or 
gotten  a  commitment  under  tbe  new  law 
will  be  preserved  In  tbcir  rigbtt.  So  we 
have  not  Jeopardised  anybody's  rights, 
but  we  have  made  it  far  eacitf .  in  the  in- 
tervening time  between  now  and  March, 
to  get  loans,  which  many  ot  ttaem  des- 
perately need.  It  is  my  sincere  hope  that 
we  will  pasa  it  rapidly. 

I  have  authority  to  say  thai  tbe  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Javrre)  agrees 
with  this  position.  Everybody  I  hare  con- 
tacted feels  this  Is  the  way  to  proceed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  tbe  Senate  concur  in  the  House 

Tbe  FRSBIDING  OFFICER.  Ttie  mo- 
tion Is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  a  pro- 
cedural qiaesUon.  I  did  not  hear  the 
announcement  of  the  Chair.  Did  he  say 
the  Jodnt  resolutl«i  had  passed? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  Tbe  an- 
nouncement that  the  amendments  ^ere 
concurred  in  clears  tbe  bUL 


EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNI- 
TTBS  ACT  OF  1972 

The  PBBSIDnia  OFnCKB.  TSat  clerk 
win  read  the  next  WU  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  derk  read  as 
follows: 

HJL  ISSlfi.  a  bUl  to  further  tba  acblave- 
mant  of  eqxial  educational  «ipptJ«CiinttV>s 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mi".  President,  I  call  for 
the  first  reading  of  that  bllL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEEL  Tliat  was 
tbe  first  reading  of  tbe  bm  tagr  tbe  clerk. 

Mr.  AUiBN.  Very  writ  It  wm  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Jm^or  Oaiattv  from 
Alabama  that  there  are  Oenators  who 
object  to  the  bOTs  geM&w  tto  secced 
reading  at  this  time,  so.  In  onler  to  ac- 
commodate their  wishes,  without  any 
prejudice  wfaatsoever  to  the  bin  except 
to  dtfay  it  1  day,  even  if  sneh  re«iest 
were  granted.  I  now  cijilect.  M>.  Vnti- 
dent,  to  furOier  proceeding  today  imder 

this  bin. ^^ 

Ttjo  PRBSnJINa  O^raCHa.  Does  the 

Soiator  from  Alabama  otateet  to  tbe  sec- 
ond reeding  ol  tbe  taUI? 

Mr  ALLEN.  I  object  to  further  pro- 
ceedincB  in  order  to  accede  to  tta»  request 

at  some  Senators  who  do  na»  ^eh  tbe 
bin  to  get  a  second  readtne.  TliHi  I  would 

like  to  set  n9^  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  UFFKJKH.  Wttbout 

objection,  second  reading  wiD  go  over 

until  the  next  legidative  dear. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  yield  mrmM  6  mlButee. 
Mr.    President,    after   iiiftdgtit    last 

night,  the  House  passed  HJl.  18916,  a 

most  imptartant  piece  of  IcdilBttaa.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  a  cow  of  that 
biU  be  printed  in  tbe  anoas  at  this 
point,  tosether  witb  an  erttela  axOOed 
"Ban  on  Buelac  Up  to  Bmmtib,  written  tor 
Ron   Sacro  and  iTliMebed  in  todajr's 


limn  being  no  uirtwtlea,  tb»  bill  _ 
the  artide  were  ordered  to  be  pilulM  m 
the  Reco«»,  as  foOows: 


JNll.'.l 
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HJk  18018 
An  aot  to  fuitbar  tb*  Mbl«Tem«nt  of  equ*! 
eduofttloiukl  opportunltlM 
Be  it  mooted  t>y  the  Senete  emd  Howe  of 
Repreeentatlvea  of  the  United  Statea  of 
America  t»  Oemgreu  <u»embled.  That  thl« 
Act  nmy  b«  cited  m  the  "Bqu*l  Kducatlonal 
OpportunitlM  Act  of  1972". 

POLICT   AND   FimPOSX 

Sac.  a.  (»)  The  Congreas  decUre*  It  to  be 
the  policy  of  the  Coltwl  Stetas  that — 

(1)  all  eblldran  eoroUed  in  public  schools 
«r«  entitled  to  eq\i«l  education*!  opportunity 
«ntbout  regard  to  raoe,  color,  sex,  or  national 
origin;  and 

(3)  the  nelgbbottiood  la  the  appropriate 
baala  tor  deteimlnlnc  public  school  assign- 
ment*. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  this  policy.  It  Is 
the  purpoaa  of  this  Act  to  authorlae  con- 
centration of  reeouroes  under  the  Bmergency 
School  Aid  Act  on  educatlonaUy  deprived 
students  and  to  specify  appropriate  remedies 
for  the  orderly  removal  of  the  vestiges  of 
the  dual  school  system. 

Sac.  3.  (a)  The  Congreas  flnds  that — 

(1)  the  maintenance  of  dual  school  sys- 
tems in  which  students  are  assigned  to 
schools  solely  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  sex, 

'  or  national  origin,  denies  to  those  students 
the  equal  protection  of  the  laws  guaranteed 
by  the  fourteenth  amendment; 

(2)  for  the  purpose  of  abolishing  dual 
school  systems  and  eliminating  the  vestiges 
thereof,  many  local  educational  agencies  have 
been  required  to  reorganize  their  school  sys- 
tems, to  reaaalgn  students,  and  to  engage  in 
the  extensive  transportation  of  students; 

(3)  the  Implementation  of  desegregation 
plans  that  require  extensive  student  trans- 
portation has,  in  many  cases,  required  local 
educational  agencies  to  expend  large  amount 
of  funds,  thereby  depleting  their  financial 
resources  available  for  the  maintenance  or 
itTvprovement  of  the  quality  of  edxicatlonal 
racilltles  and  Instruction  provided; 

1 4)  transportation  of  students  which 
creates  serious  risks  to  their  health  and  safe- 
ty, disrupts  the  educational  process  carried 
out  with  respect  to  such  students,  smd  Im- 
pinges slgnlfloantly  on  their  educational  op- 
f>ortunlty.  Is  excessive; 

(8)  the  risks  and  harms  created  by  ex- 
cessive transportation  are  particularly  great 
for  children  enrolled  In  the  first  six  grades; 
and 

(8)  the  guidelines  provided  by  the  courts 
for  fashioning  remedies  to  dismantle  dual 
school  systems  have  been,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  has  said.  "In- 
complete and  imperfect,"  and  have  not  estab- 
lished, a  clear,  rational,  and  uniform  stand- 
ard for  determining  the  extent  to  which  a 
local  educational  agency  Is  required  to  re- 
assign and  tranapOTt  Its  students  In  order 
to  eliminate  the  vestiges  of  a  dual  school 
system. 

(b)  For  the  foregoing  reasons.  It  Is  neces- 
sary and  proper  that  the  Congress,  pursuant 
to  the  powers  granted  to  It  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Statee.  specUy  appropriate 
remedies  for  the  elimination  of  the  vestiges 
of  dual  s(diool  systems. 

XnUt  I— ASSISTANCB 

AMSMDMSmS  TO  TBM  BMWOTtHCT  SCHOOL  AID 
ACT  TO  PBUOT  OOJtCBMTaATIOM  OV  ■SSOOaCXS 
ON  IDTTJATIOMAtiLT  OmiWD  SlUUaNlS  AT- 
TKIfDXMO  SCHOOLS  BIfBOLLIira  HIOH  CX>NCK4- 
TRATIOItS  OF  SrlTDSNTB  FSOM  LOW-IMCOMS 
FAMTI.TSB 

Sac.  101.  (a)  Section  70a(b)  of  the  Emer- 
gency School  Aid  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clatise  (3),  striking 
out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause  (3)  and 
inssrtlng  ";  and"  In  lieu  tbareof,  and  adding 
at  tiM  end  of  such  asctlon  the  following  new 


"(4)  to  aid  sduotlonally  deprived  students 
•orollsd  In  sebooU  enrolling  a  high  propor- 


tl<m  of  students  from  low-income  families  <or 
transferring  from  such  schools  to  schools  en- 
rolling a  lower  proportion  of  students  from 
low-lnoome  families)  in  overcoming  their 
educational  deprivation. ' 

(b)  Section  706(a)(1)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by — 

(1)  Inserting  "(or,  in  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  described  by  clause  (E) 
of  this  paragraph,  the  appropriate  Kiate  edu- 
cational agency) "  after  "Assistant  Secretary": 

(3)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (D)  and  inserting  ";  or"  in  lieu  there- 
of, and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  of  such  section  the 
following: 

"  (B)  which  has  adopted  and  is  implement- 
ing, or  will.  If  assistance  is  made  available 
to  It  under  this  title,  adopt  and  implement 
a  plan  (either  as  a  part  of  any  plan  described 
in  clause  (A),  (B),  (C).  or  (D)  of  this  para- 
graph or  otherwise)  to  concentrate  (con- 
sistent with  such  criteria  as  the  Assistant 
Secretary  may  prescribe)  funds  available  to 
It  under  this  title  on  the  provision  of  basic 
Instructional  services  and  baste  supportive 
services  for  educatlonaUy  deprived  students 
enrolled  In  schools  of  such  agency  enrolling 
a  high  proportion  (as  determined  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary)  of  their  students  from 
low-income  families  and  on  the  provision  of 
such  services  for  educationally  deprived  stu- 
deilta  who,  pursuant  to  such  plan,  transfer 
from  such  schools  to  other  schools  in  which 
a  lower  proportion  of  the  students  enrolled 
are  from  low-lnoome  families." 

(C)  Section  706(c)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by— 

(1)  inserting  "(or.  in  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  described  by  clause  (E) 
of  subsection  la) ,  the  appropriate  State  edu- 
tary";  and 

(3)  Inserting  "prescribed  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary"  after  "regulations". 

(d)  Section  710(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(or.  in  the  case  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  described  by  section  706(a) 
( 1 )  ( K) ,  the  appropriate  State  edticatlonal 
agency)"  after  "Assistant  Secretary"  each 
time  it  ocCTirs  in  so  much  of  such  section  as 
precedes  clause  (1). 

(e)  Section  710(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  inserting  "(or.  In  the  case  of  a  local  edu- 
cational agency  described  by  section  706(a) 
(1)  (B),  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency)"  after  "Assistant  Secretary". 

(f)  (1)  Section  710(c)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by — 

(A)  inserting  "(or,  in  the  case  of  a  local 
educational  agency  described  by  section  706 
(a)(1)(B),  the  appropriate  State  educational 
agency)"  after  "Assistant  Secretary". 

(B)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(1)(C), 

(C)  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  clause  (1)  (D)  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of ",  and",  and 

(D)  adding  at  the  end  of  clause  (1)  of 
such  section  the  following: 

"(B)  the  extent  to  which  educationally  de- 
prived students  are  enrolled  in  schools  of  a 
local  educational  agency  enrolling  a  high 
proportion  (as  determined  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary)  of  their  students  from  low-in- 
come families;" 

(2)  Such  section  710(c)  Is  further  amended 
by  Inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end 
of  clause  (2)  the  following:  ",  or  in  the  case 
of  applications  by  local  educational  agencies 
Implementing  plans  described  in  section  706 
(a)  (1)  (B) ,  the  degree  to  which  the  plan  and 
the  program  or  project  are  likely  to  meet  the 
special  educational  needs  of  educationally  de- 
prived students  enrolled  in  schools  enrolling 
a  high  proportion  (as  determined  by  the  As- 
sistant Secretary )  of  their  students  from  low- 
lnoome  families  and  of  educatlonaUy  de- 
prived students  who,  pursuaut  to  such  plan, 
transfer  to  schools  In  which  a  lower  propor- 
tion at  the  students  enrolled  are  from  low- 
income  famUles". 


(3)  Such  section  Is  furtbsr  amsniled  bf 
inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  the  end  of 

clause  (3)  the  following:  ",  or  In  the  case 
of  a  plan  described  by  section  706(a)  (1)  (E), 
constitutes  a  comprehensive  apiHtwch  to 
meeting  the  special  educational  needs  of  edu- 
catlonally  deprived  students  enrolled  In 
schools  of  a  local  educational  agency  en- 
rolling  a  higher  proportion  (as  determined 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary)  of  their  students 
from  low-income  families  and  of  education- 
ally  deprived  students  who,  pursuant  to  such 
plan,  transfer  to  schools  In  which  a  lower 
proportion  of  the  students  enrolled  are  from 
low-Income  families". 

(4)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
strllclng  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause  (6). 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  clause 
(6)  and  Inserting  ";  and"  In  lieu  therecrf 
arxd  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlog: 

"(7)  such  criteria  as  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe  for  the  purpoee  of  as- 
suring that  funds  made  available  under  this 
title  to  a  local  educational  agency  Imple- 
mentlug  a  plan  described  by  section  706(a) 
(1)(E)  will,  to  the  extent  determined  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary  after  consultation 
with  the  appropriate  State  educational  agen- 
cy, be  used  by  such  local  educational 'agency 
for  carrying .  out  programs  or  projects  '  for 
the  provision  of  basic  instructional  services 
and  basic  supportive  services  for  education- 
ally deprived  students  enrolled  In  the  schools 
of  such  agency  enrolling  a  high  proportlop 
(as  determined  by  the  Assistant  Secretary) 
of  their  students  from  low-Income  famiUes 
and  for  educatlonaUy  deprived  students 
who,  pursuant  to  such  plan,  transfer  to 
schools  ta  which  a  lower  proportion  of  the 
students  enrolled  are  from  low-Income  fam- 
ilies. 

Criteria  prescribed  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  clause  (7)  of  the  preceding 
sentence  shaU  be  designed  to  insure  that— 

"(1)  In  the  approval  by  State  educational 
agencies  of  applications  for  funds  under  this 
title  from  local  educational  agencies  to  as- 
sist them  In  implementing  plans  described 
in  section  706(a)  (1),  priority  will  be  given 
to  those  local  educational  agencies  which 
are  Implementing,  or  wlU  Implement,  if  as- 
sistance is  made  available  to  them  under  this 
title,  a  plan  described  in  clause  (A),  (B), 
(C).  or  (D)  of  such  section  and  a  plan  de- 
scribed in  clause  (E)   of  such  section. 

"(2)  the  amount  of  funds  avaUable  under 
this  title  to  a  local  educational  agency  im- 
plementing a  plan  described  by  section  706 
(a)(1)(E)  for  the  provision  of  basic  in- 
structional services  and  basic  supportive 
services  for  educationally  deprived  students 
enrolled  In  the  schooU  of  such  agency  en- 
rolling a  high  proportion  (as  determined  by 
the  Assistant  Secretary)  of  their  students 
from  low-Income  famUles  will  be  adequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  such  students  for  such 
services,  and 

"(3)  there  will  be  adequate  provision  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  such  students  who 
transfer  from  schools  In  which  a  high  pro- 
portion (as  determined  by  the  Assistant 
Secretary)  of  the  number  of  students  en- 
rolled are  from  low-Income  families  to 
schools  In  which  a  lower  proportion  of  the 
number  of  students  enrolled  are  from  such 
families, 

except  that  nothing  in  this  title  shaU  be 
construed  to  authorize  the  provision  of  as- 
sistance under  this  title  In  sueh  a  manner 
as  to  encoviragc  or  reward  the  transfer  of  a 
student  from  a  school  In  "  hlch  students 
of  his  race  are  in  a  minority  to  a  school  in 
which  students  of  his  race  are  In  the  ma- 
jority or  the  transfer  of  a  student  which 
would  Increase  the  degree  of  racial  or  eco- 
nomic Isolation  In  the  schools  of  any  local 
educational  agency." 

(g)  Section  710(d)(2)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(or.  In  the  case  of 
an  application  by  a  local  educational  agency 
described  by  section  70«(a)(l)(B),  the  ap- 


ptoprtat*  Btat*  educational  agency)"  after 
^A^stant  Secretary". 

(h)  Section  710(e)  of  such  Act  U  amanrtsrt 
b»  inserting  "  (or,  in  the  case  of  applications 
hv  local  educational  agenclsa  described  by 
section  70e(a)(l)(«).  th*  •^toptiutf  StMU 
SSu^ttooal  agwicy)"  •««  "Asslstwit  S«»e. 

^^'m  section  730  of  such  Act  Is  ament'.ed  by 
inserting  at  the  end  thsreof  the  foUowlng: 

••(18)  Ths  Urm  'basic  instnictlonal  serv- 
ices' means  instructional  services  in  the 
neld  of  mathematics  or  laagnage  skUls  which 
n^t  such  BtaiXtords  as  ths  Assistant  Secre- 
♦^jw  may  presetibo. 

"(17)  Hi*  tsrm  'basic  supportive  services 
means  nonlnstructlonal  services,  Including 
health  or  nutrttlooal  services,  as  prescribed 
by  the  AaslBtant  »cret»ry.  _,.^_. 

"(18)  ni*  tsrm  low-lncoms  famlnsr 
means  f  amtllee  havlBg  an  annual  Income  o€ 
less  than  the  low-Income  factor. 

"(19)  The  term  low- Income  factor'  means 
the  low-lnoome  fsctor  as  defined  by  section 
103(c)  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Education  Act  of  1866." 

(1)   Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  ending  thereof  the  foUowlng 
new  sections : 
•TirLX  I  or  THX  TuatnrTAKT  and  sxconoakt 

■mTCATION  ACT  0»   ItSS   WfT  AFTECTTB 

**Ssc.  721.  Nothing  In  this  title  shall  be 
construed  to  alter  the  amount  of  a  grant 
•irtilch  any  local  educational  agency  Is  eli- 
gible to  receive  for  a  fiscal  year  under  title  I 
of  the  Eementaxy  aiMl  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1OT5  or  otherwise  modify  any  provi- 
sion of  such  title. 

"STATS  PLANS 


"SBC.  722.  (a)  AfipUeatlotis  by  local  edu- 
catkmal  -g«~^—  for  aaststance  In  carrying 
oat  ptma  descrtlMd  by  sectton  706(a)  (1)  (B) 
rfi«ii  be  sidnalttwl  to  ths  appropriate  Stats 
educational  i«eiiC7  for  ^iproval  by  such 
agsney. 

"(b)  (1)  A  Bute  may  reoelTe  payments  for 
any  fiscal  year  for  the  purpose  of  assisting 
local  educational  agencies  to  carry  out  plana 
described  by  section  706(a)  (1)  (E)  If  It  sub- 
mit* to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  through  Its 
State  educational  agency,  a  State  plan 
which — 

"(A)  recommends  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary the  amount  of  funds  api>ortloned  to 
such  State  under  secUon  706  which  shall  be 
reserved  within  such  SUte  for  applications 
under  subsection  (a); 

"(B)  sets  forth  criteria  for  establishing 
an  order  of  priorities  for  the  i^proval  of 
^>plicatlons  of  local  educational  agencies 
submitted  under  subsection  (a)  which  such 
Btote  educational  agency  determines  wlU 
most  effecUvely  carry  out  ths  purposes  erf 
this  title; 

"(C)  provides  that  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  will  be  adopted 
as  may  be  necessary.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary,  to  assure  proper  dlsbuxse- 
ment  of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds 
paid  to  the  State  (including  such  funds  paid 
by  the  State  to  local  educational  agencies) 
under  this  section; 

"(D)  provides  assurances  satisfactory  to 
the  Assistant  Secretary  that  such  State  edu- 
cational agency  wlU  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  assistance  made  available  under  this 
title  for  carrying  out  plans  described  by 
section  706(a)(1)(E)  and  make  such  peri- 
odic reports  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  as  he 
may  determine  to  be  reasonaWy  necessary 
for  him  to  perform  his  duties  under  this  title. 
"(2)  The  Assistant  Secretary  shall — 
"(A)  determine  the  amotmt  of  the  funds 
Mjportloned  to  each  SUte  under  section 
706  which  Bh^  be  reserved  for  appUeatlons 

under  subsection  (a) ,  

"(B)    approve  a  State  plan  which   meets 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  and 

"(O)    not  determliM  the  amount  of  sueh 
funds  which  are  to  tos  reserved  for  applica- 


tions under  subsection  (a)  or  finally  dlsap- 
prov*  a  State  plftn  wxtbout  fli»t  gtrUkg  n*- 
Bonabls  notlos  and  opportunity  for  a  bemr- 
Ing  to  tha  8t«u  edncstlanal  agvney. 

"(S)  The  assnc^t*  amount  of  fonas  n- 
served.  from  fond*  ^jportlonwl  to  SUtes 
under  section  706.  by  Um  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  making  paymants  to  Statas  taadw 
subsection  (d)  sbaU  ba  «MO.0O0J)0O  for  SMh 

-(c)(1)  K  any  stats  Is  dIaaaUsaad  with  tl>a 
AsslBtant  Secretary*  flnajaauon  wUh.  rsipaet 
to  the  approval  ot  Ms  plMi  sotanttta*  «m» 
thfei  saetkxi.  sudi  Btata  laay.  wttbte  itnr 
days  after  nottea  at  suoti  aetkm,  •*•  «*** 
the  united  States  oourt  ot  appaals  far  tba 
circuit  m  which  such  State  te  locatad  »  pett- 
tlon  for  review  U  that  action-  A  copy  of  th* 
petlUon  ShaU  be  forthwith  transmitted  by 
ths  clsi*  of  tha  oourt  to  the  Assistant  Oeae- 
tary  The  Assistant  secretary  thsrenpon  snan 
file  in  the  court  the  rwjord  of  the  prooeed- 
ings  on  which  he  based  his  act«<««  "IP"^ 
vldid  in  aecUon  2112  of  UOs  28.  Unttad  States 

Code 

"(2)  The  ^Tnnngm  of  fact  by  th*  Aaalst- 
ant  Secretary,  if  supported  by  snbstantUl 
evidence.  shaU  be  conclusive;  but  the  court, 
for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand  «»«»^ 
to  the  Assistant  Secretary  to  take  fnrtJw 
evidence,  shall  be  conclusive;  but  the  court, 
thereupon  make  new  or  3MX"^gg»»^^ 
fact  and  may  modify  his  P*«»»o«"  "f^**- 
and  ShaU  fUe  in  the  court  the  f^^JIi^-vS! 
ther  proceedings.  Sw*  nsw  or  raodUJed  llna- 
ing«  of  fact  ShaU  likewise  be  comfluslTe  if 
supported  by  subatantlal  •▼W«'«V^.  »»_ 
"(S)  Upon  the  fJMng  ot  snch  petition,  the 
court  ShaU  have  jwrlsdiBtlon  to  aCrm  ta» 
acUon  of  the  Assistant  aseretary  ortoset 
It  aside,  in  whole  or  in  part.  ■I*aJodfniem 
of  the  court  shall  be  subject  to  ravlew  by  the 
Supreme  Oourt  of  th*  Ubitad  BUtes  upon 
oertiocarl  or  certtftratlan  as  provldad  In  ssc- 
tton  1284  o«  tttla  38.  United  Statas  Ooda. 

"(did)  Tbs  Asststast  Beeretary  skaU 
mak*  payment*  to  any  State  edueatJcMj 
MrencT  whte*  has  a  Stats  plan  appeow* 
wtdar  this  soctloei  for  carrying  owt  its  Stat* 
plan  (InelBding  th*  cost  o€  a«ln»li.UUatioa 
or  such  plan,  but  not  to  saoead  6  per  eaBtum 
ot  tbs  amount  iiesTTsrl  for  such  Stat*  lor 
any  flaoal  year  pursuant  to  subaaokloa  (»») 
(3)  (A) )  and  for  making  paymemU  to  local 
sducattonal  agendas.  ..__..^.„ 

"(2)  Ft*  the  purpoaaa  of  this  suBaeoaon 
and  section  71X  a  State  edacettonal  ycy 
ShaU  be  deemed  an  applicant  for  aMtstanee. 
TITLE  n— UNLAWFUL  PRACTICES 

DENLIL  or  XQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPOaTUWITT 

paoBXBim 
SEC   201.  NO  State  ShaU  deny  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  to  an  individual  on  ac- 
count of  his  or  her  race,  color,  sea.  or  na- 
tional origin,  by — 

(a)  the  dellbMat*  ssgregatlon  by  an  edu- 
eatioiua  agency  of  studenU  on  the  besls  of 
race,  ootor,  or  national  origin  among  or 
within  schools;  

(b)  the  failure  of  an  educational  agency 
whicta  has  formerly  practiced  such  deUber^ 
aMaeeatlon  to  take  aOrmaUve  steps.  coosUt- 
^  irtth  title  IV  o<  UilB  Act.  to  remove  the 
vestiges  of  a  dual  school  systena; 

(c)  the  Bsatgnment  by  an  educational 
agency  of  a  student  to  a  school,  other  than 
the  one  closest  to  his  or  her  place  of  resi- 
dence within  the  echool  district  in  whW4  he 
or  she  resides,  if  the  aaslgMneBt  r^^lJil?'^ 
a  greater  degree  of  segregation  o#  »*«4^ 
on  the  besls  of  race,  color,  sex.  or  natleiMl 
origin  among  the  scho<*  of  such  ageeey 
than  would  result  If  such  student  were  as- 
signed to  t*e  school  cloeest  to  his  orher 
ptace  of  residence  within  the  '«»»«>«l**;*f'f' 
of  such  agency  providing  the  appropriate 
grade  level  and  type  of  education  for  such 
student;  . . 

lA)     <itocnmlnatlaii    by    an    educatloBai 
agency  on  the  besU  ol  race,  color,  or  nattooal 


orlRln  In  the  employment,  employment  oon- 
tftttens.  or  TffUr— ""«'  to  sehaoto  at  Its  Ac- 
u«y  or  staff.  e»ept  to  ftddll  *»•  p«poaaa  of 


(f) 


er  the 


(e)  tb*  tfutDaMv  by 
wbaiber  volnatary  on 
frcsn  onm  setaoot  to  aaalhar  tt  taa 
and  effect  of  such  tranatar  ts  »• 
segregation  o<  stndeBU  on  tl»  ba^  *^  J*^' 
color,  or  national  origin  amaag  the  echool* 
of  such  agency;  or  ^^    ^       ,    .__«, 

(f)  tb*  UMven  by  an  u<bme*lonei  •««ey 
to  take  appi<e|«taita  asMoB  to< 
guage  barrier*  tha* 
pattBB  by  Its  studante  la  tta 
programa.  

BALAMcs  i»o»«aaw«^ 

BBC.  202.  The  faHore  ot  an  educational 

agency  to  attain  a  balanoe.  on  tfca  baal*  ot 

raoe.  color,  sex.  or  natloaal  oelgtii.  «..■<"- 

dents  among  tt«  schooU  ihaU  not  euuautuu 

a  denial  of  equal  educatlotud  opportunity,  or 

equal  protectloa  at  the  laws. 

AaaHNioan  oe  NaKwaoaHOOO  aaaMitoT  a 

naicxAL  or  booai.  tavcATvaaui.  awoanmrrr 

Sac.  2(», S»d>Jeot  to  tba «4hs»p«Jrtdoiiaof 

tbla  ttUa.  the  aaatcsmaBt  by  a»  *dM*»y""' 

agenof  of  a  sttidwrt  to  tfce  — fcy  'fgy*  **** 

j^Moe  ot  xualdaBoe  wbleli  paeeldaa  tba  appao- 

prtate  grade  le»*  and  type  a*  •*— y^_y 

sudh  atudaat  Is  aot  *  da«ia>  at  '<r'A'Jj|||^ 

ttae  laM  iiBliiT  auotk  aaalaMMal.  la  far  the 

purpoee  at  BsgraaaAtag 

St  raoe.  color,  aex.  or  natlanal 

school  to  which  such  studmt  Is  i       _ 

located  on  Its  alto  for  tba  PWM*  ««  "egre- 

gatlng  studante  on  aaabtaarta^ 

•tmx  in- 

CIVIL  ACTfOSTB 

Sac  301.  An  Individual  d«Uad  an  equal 
educational  opportunity,  ae  daCaed  *n^ 
Act.  mar  Inatltuto  actrU  action  la  an  appro- 
DrtatodMWot  oourt  ot  thm  xnd»*d  fltot** 
!!g.t«.t  such  parties,  and  for  euch^  lellaX.  as 
nuy  be  appropriate.  The  Attorney  Qwierai 
of  the  United  Statea  (herelaaftw  la  iWs  Act 
Mtcned  to  as  the  "Attoenay  Oenseai") .  for 
or  la  ttae  name  of  the  Untted  Statea.  may 
also  institute  such  a  clvU  action  on  behalf 
of  such  an  IndlTlduaL 

Sec.  302.  When  aoourt  of  ouuniatont  Jurto- 
<Uctloa  determines  that  a  sebaol  VMn  u 
desegregated,  or  that  It  meeto  tiM  oonatttu- 
?2o£i*Quliameats.  or  thai  tt  I*  »  «»*^ 
^«*^  M  that  It  has  no  veetlgaa  ot  a  dual 
S^  and  thereafter  "-^^^-"^"^ 
i^~i,l.M/»n  occur  which  raaalt  to  echool 
^ulatton  changes  In  any  school  within 
Such    a   deeegregated   school   system,    such 

«aiool  population  «**»«"  «» ^^^^S?".^^ 
iu,t,  per  ss,  ooastltuto  a eauaalor  eljtt a^ 

for  a  new  plaa  ot  dssugrsgatloaerter  a»odl- 

aoatloa  ot  ibe  oourt  ajuausai  ytaa. 

TTfTtmir-noN  or  uiBiascTtxmais 
BBC.  303.  The  appropriate  district  court  of 
ths  United  States  shaU  have  and  exercise 
Jurisdiction  of  proceedings  laaUtUted  under 
section  301. 

iirraavaNiioM  bt  attosiwt  eaa^ux 
SBC.  204.  Whenever  a  dT*  actio*  le  insU- 
tnted  uadM'  section  SOI  by  an  Individual,  the 
Attorney  Oeueral  may  laterveae  la  snch  ac- 
tion upon  ttmely  appaeatfcm. 

SUITS  ST  THE  ATT0*NXT  SBMSaAL 

Sac  306.  The  Attorney  Oeneral  shaU  not 
InsUtuU  a  clvU  acUon  under  asctlon  301  be- 

'^)  gives  to  the  appropriate  educational 
agency  notice  of  ths  condition  or  conditions 
which,  in  hU  Judgment,  conatltute  a  vtoU- 
tion  of  title  n  ol  this  Act;  and  ^.^  .  . 

(bl  certifies  to  the  sppreprlate  district 
court  of  the  United  Statea  tbat  ba  U  satls- 
fled  tbat  such  educational  agvncf  has  not. 
within  a  reaeonable  time  after  sucta  notice, 
undertaken  appropriaU  remertlal  art.Inn 


JNll.'l 
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ATTOBlrtTS' 

<t»^    aM    In   uiT   dvU   •ctton    inrtltuted 

^«^»Uow  UM  prevaUing  pMty.  oth«r  th*n 

M  «irt  of  tb.  o<*U,  Mid  th.  UmUKl  8t*t*. 
^iSTVe  U.bto  for  oo«.  to  tbe  8*m*  extent 
M  •  prlv»t«  p«raon- 

TTTtJi  IV— RBIIKDIBS 
roBMtn^TDio  mmumtas:  ArrucABivnr 
3K5  401.  m  rormuUting  »  ""o^ly  for  a 
denial  of  equal  educational  OPP^^^J  "  * 
^nlal  of  tb.  «iu1  protection  of  th*  la^^ 
court.  <tepartin«it.  or  agency  at  tbe  United 
Stated  aSS^  eeek  or  impoee  only  Bxxchrtvu- 
eSi^arai*  MwntUl  to  oom»ct  particular 
^^^  of  equal  eduoaUonal  opportunity  or 
equal  prot«rtlon  of  the  lawB. 

3EC  40a  In  formulating  a  remwiy  for  a 
duilai  <rf  equal  educational  oPP<**«^*y  "  • 
denial  of  tbe  equal  protection  at  *»»•  l***- 
wScb  Miy  invSve  dUectly  or  Indlrwrtly  the 
trmnaportatton  of  rtudenU,  a  «>urt  depi^- 
mentOT  agwicy  of  the  United  State,  shall 
»Mtal«  i^nito  ep^rtflc  finding,  on  the 
^^^in  canning  wch  denial  of  the 
roU^^  iwnedJe.  and  riiall  r^iulre  Unple- 
ment^tlSn  of  the  flnrt  of  the  remadto.  set 
out  below,  or  on  the  finrt  comblnatton  thereof 

which  would  remedy  saeh  denial:^ 

(a)  iiT-«g"'"g  rtudente  to  the  KshoOl.  clo.- 
ert  t»  their  plaoM  of  reeldenee  which  pro- 
vide the  appropriate  grade  level  and  type 
of  education  for  «ich  rtudent..  taking  Into 
account  wbool  oapacltle.  and  natural  phy»l- 

"^ib)  MaJgnlng  student,  to  the  school,  cloa- 
e.t  to  their  place,  of  reirideno.  which  provide 
the  appioprt»t«  grade  level  and  type  of  edu- 
ction forimoh  rtudenta,  taking  into  account 

only  Mhod  capacltlee;  

(c)   pwmlttlng  rtudenU  to  tnuMfer  from  a 

school  to  which  a  majOTlty  <rf  the  frtudento 
we  of  their  raoe.  color,  or  national  ortgln 
to  a  Khool  in  which  a  minority  of  the  stu- 
^nt.  are  of  their  race,   color,   or   national 

°^<n'the  crwitlon  or  revision  of  attendance 
zone,  or  grade  rtructure.  without  requiring 
tran.partatlon  beyond  that  deecrtbed  In  mc- 

"° e)*me  oonrtructlon  of  new  school,  or  the 
closing  of  InfWlor  schools; 

(f)the  conrtructlon  or  establishment  of 

masnet  school.;  or 
7t)   the  development  and  implementation 

of  iny  other  plan  which  l.  «»"<»t">^*JiJ 
tSJ^iX  adnSnlrtratively  f«-l*'»«- ""^J*^ 
to  the  piovlalonB  of  sections  403  and  404  of 
this  Act. 


fSAMarOSTATIOM     or     STCDKNTS 

SBC  408.  (a)  No  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  State.  shaU.  pursuant 
tfsectlon  40a.  order  the  lmplem«itaUon 
of  a  Dlan  that  would  require  the  transporta- 
tion of  any  student  to  a  school  other  than 
tLe  school  clo«»t  or  next  cloeert  to  his  pla^ 
of  residence  which  provldB.  the  appropriate 
grade  level  and  type  of  education  for  such 

*'^%)  No  court,  department,  or  agency  of 
the  united  State,  shall  require  directly  or 
mdlr«:Uy  the  transportaUon  of  «>?  ''t"'*«°* 
If  such  tranaportatlon  pose,  a  risk  to  the 
health  of  such  student  or  constitute,  a  sig- 
nlflcant  impingement  on  the  educational 
process  with  respect  to  such  f  ^de"it  _ 

(cl  When  a  court  of  competent  ]uri«Uc- 
tion  determines  that  a  echool  system  la 
deaein«»t«l.  or  that  it  meet,  the  constltu- 
?S^uirement..  or  that  it  i.  a  unitary 
system,  or  that  it  ha.  no  veetlge.  »«  a  d«»^ 
system,  and  thereafter  residential  shifts  In 
population  occur  which  result,  in  i^ool 
population  ohangee  in  any  school  within 
^ch  a  d«.egregat«l  school  »y»t*°»-  "°  *^^*- 
cational  agency  because  of  such  shift,  shall 
be  i«qtilr«d  by  any  court,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  Unitwl  States  to  formulate,  or 


impl«n«xt  any  new  desegregation  Pl»n,  or 
SSS^  impiment  any  modification  of  th* 

wovHd  require  transpcrtatlon  of  »*«<»«»*•,  *^ 
SAwJuwh^SToTin  part  for  such  shifts 
in  school  popvilatlon  so  occurring. 
maraicT  tana 
R«-    404    In  the  formulation  of  remedies 
un^  Motion  401  or  4(n  of  thU  Act.   the 
SS«  dJ»wn  by  a  State,  subdividing  it.  terri- 
^"S^^piate  school  '^-^•^,,X 
be   ignored   or   altered   «««»P*    ''*^""   '\»;' 
«UWUhed  that  the  Itoe.  were  drawn  for  the 
^avmcm»   and  had  the  effect,  of  segregating 
SSS:  ^ng  public  schooU  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  sex,  or  national  orlgto. 

VOI.TTI*TA«T    ADC*T101«    OF    MMEDHS 

SK  405.  Nothtag  in  this  Act  prohibits 
an  educational  agency  from  PJOJ^^'^K; 
adopting,  requiring,  or  implementing  any 
S2?^d«»S«»K»tion.  otherwise  lawful  that 
U  at  variance  with  the  standards  set  out  in 
thl.  title,  nor  shall  any  "'"^•^•P'^l?"^ 
or  agency  of  the  United  State,  be  Prohibited 
frtwtt  approving  implementation  of  a  pl^ 
w^  goes  b^ond  what  can  be  requlr«Ki 
^dt?  thU  titlZ  U  such  plan  !«  voluntarily 
propo«d  by  the  appropriate  educational 
asency. 

BXOFENINO   paOCEEMHGS 

Sac  406.  on  the  application  of  an  educa- 
tional' agency,  court  orders,  or  desegregation 
S^J^Ser  Utle  VI  of  the  Civil  Blghu  Act 
rf  196*  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment 
^thU^Act  and  intended  to  end  segregation 
of  student,  on  the  ba.1.  of  race,  «>lO'- oj,?^ 
tton^  origin,  shall  be  reopened  and  modified 
to  compll  with  the  provisions  of  th^  Act. 
■nie  Attorney  General  shaU  assist  such  edu- 
S^onioagency  in  such  reopening  proceed- 
ings and  modifications. 

LlMn-ATION    ON    ORDERS 

SEC     407    Any   court   order   requiring,   di- 
rectly  or   mdlrectly.    the    transportation   of 
student,  for  the  purpose  of  ^njf^yl^  ^.^• 
nlal  of  the  equal  protection  of  th* J^ws  shaOl. 
to    the    extent    of    such    transportation,    be 
i^rmlnated  If  the  court  finds  the  def««^t 
educational  agency  is  not  «ffftlvely  exclud- 
ing any  person  from  any  ^^^o^*  '^^^'^ 
«le   colo>;  or  national  origin,  and  this  shaU 
be  so.  Whether  or  not  the  schools  of  such 
agency  were  In  the  part  segregated  de  Jiue 
OT   de   facto.   No   additional  order  requiring 
Huoh  educational  agency  to  transport  stu- 
dent, for  such  purpoM  shaU  be  entered  un- 
re»  such  agency  Is  found  to  be  effectively 
axcludlnit  any  person  from  any  school  be- 
"^^r^    <Slor,  or  national  orig^,  and 
this  shall  be  so.  whether  or  not  the  schools 
of  such  agency  were  in  the  past  segregated 
de  Jure  or  de  facto. 

SBC  408.  Any  court  order  requiring  the  de- 
segregation of  a  school  system  shall  be  termi- 
nated If  the  court  finds  the  schools  of  the 
defendant  educational  agency  are  a  unitary 
school  system,  one  within  which  no  person 
18  to  be  effectively  excluded  from  «°y  schooj 
because  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin,  and 
this  shall  be  so.  whether  or  not  such  school 
system  was  In  the  past  segregated  de  Jure 
or  de  facto.  No  additional  order  shall  be  en- 
tered against  such  agency  for  such  purpoM 
unless  the  schools  of  such  agency  are  no 
longer  a  unitary  sohool  system. 

TTTLK  V— DEFINITIONS 
SBC  501.  For  the  purpoMa  of  this  Act- 
fa)  The  term  "educational  agency"  means 
a  local  eduoaUonal  agency  or  a  "State  edu- 
cational agency  as  defined  by  section 
801  (k>  of  the  Elementary  and  Secondary 
Bducation  Act  of  1966. 

(b)  The  term  "local  educational  agency 
mean,  a  local  educational  agency  as  defined 
by   section   801(f)    of    the   Elementary    and 
Secondary  Education  Act  of   1965. 

(c)  The  term  "segregation"  means  the  op- 
eration of  a  school  system  In  which  student. 
are  wholly  or  subrtantlally  separated  among 


the  school,  ot  an  educational  asency  tm  th* 
ba.1.  of  race,  cdor,  ntx,  or  national  ortgln 
or  wlthm  a  sobod  on  th*  bwl.  of  race,  color, 
or  national  origin. 

(d)  The  term  "desegregation"  mean,  de- 
segregation a.  deflnMl  by  action  401(b)  of 
the  Civil  Bight.  Act  of  1»«4. 

(e)  An  educational  agency  shall  be 
deemed  to  tran«p«t  a  student  if  any  part 
of  the  cort  of  such  student's  transporutlon 
is  paid  by  such  agency. 

xrriiK  VI— mibcHjLaneous 

FBOVI8IOM8 

SEC  601.  Section  70e(a)(8)  of  the  Emer- 
gency Schod  Aid  Act  1.  hereby  repealed. 

SXPAaAmiTT    OT    PKOVISIONS 

Sxc  603.  If  any  provUlon  of  thl.  Act  or 
of  any  amendment  made  by  thto  Act.  or  the 
aDDllcation  of  any  sxich  provision  to  any 
person  or  circumrtance,  la  held  InvaUd.  the 
remainder  of  the  provision,  of  thl.  Act  and 
of  the  amendment,  mad*  by  thl.  Act  and 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
persona  or  circumstance,  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 


Tough  Bill  Cleam  Hotjm— Ban  on  Busing 
Up  to  Sbhatk 
(By  Ron  Sarro) 
Civil  rights  lead*r.  are  looking  to  the  Sen- 
ate   to   klU    a   strong   anti-bualng    measure 
passed  by  the  House  early  today  which  could 
lead  to  a  rollback  of  many  school  dwegrega- 
tlon  orders  now  in  effect. 

The  measure  would  prohibit  new  cross- 
town  busing  of  chUdren  to  achieve  racial  bal- 
ance and  would  aUow  re-openlng  of  long- 
settled  desegregation  caae.  to  bring  them  In 
line  with  the  burs  giildellne.. 

The  bill  would  aUow  busing  only  as  a  last 
resort  for  providing  equal  educational  oppor- 
tunity and  even  then  would  limit  busing 
ot  any  student  to  the  school  "cloeeet  or  next 
cloMst  to  hi.  place  of  residence." 

Atty  Gen.  Richard  Klelndlenrt  ha.  said 
all  school  desegregation  orders  could  be  re- 
considered—not  Just  those  Involving  busing. 

STUT  OPPO«TIOK 

Senate  southerner.,  led  by  Swi.  Jwaee 
Allen.  D-Ala..  are  hoping  to  force  the  House 
measure  onto  the  Senate  floor  by  attaching 
It  to  other  legislation.  But  civil  rights  forces 
expect  stiff  opposition  In  the  Senate^ 

The  bill  wlU  probably  be  watered  down, 
as  the  senate  ha.  never  pawed  restrictive 
busing  legislation,  though  each  time  it  has 
considered  the  issue  this  year  the  vote  has 

been  close.  win-. 

Senate  sources  say  that  one  of  the  bUl  s 
political  aim.  is  finally  to  smoke  out  Sen. 
George   McOovem   on   his   position   on   the 

^'pinal  parage  of  the  measure  by  a  283-103 
vote  came  after  12  hours  of  debate  punctu- 
ated with  charges  that  Its  provisions  are  un- 
constitutional and  accusation,  of  racism  and 

^'TO^blll   went   beyond  President   Nixon's 
call  for  limiting  busing  to  the  "next  cloeest 
school  for  elementary  students. 

Although  the  Nixon  proposal  was  adopted 
earlier  by  the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee tbe  House  adopted.  n8-«8.  a  more  limit- 
ing amendment  offered  by  Rep.  Edith  Green. 
D-Ore. 

KXOPENINOS  APPROVED 

Mrs  Green  and  the  southern  bloc  also  won 
Uouse' approval,  243-142.  of  the  Nlxon-backed 
provision  which  would  allow  reopening  of 
court  orders  and  desegregation  plans  Offi- 
cials estimate  about  100  schocH  districts  now 
being  desegregated  could  use  the  P^oytelpn 
to  cut  back  busing.  Most  are  in  the  South^ 

After  the  limit  was  adopted,  the  chier  tte- 
publlcan  sponsor  of  tbe  committee  bm,  nep 
Albert  Qule.  R-Mlnn..  said  he  felt  the  bill 
wa.  now  unconatitutional  and  would  not 
vote  for  it.  He  tried  to  send  It  back  to  com- 
mittee, but  wa.  defeated. 
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Mr..  Green  MOS<ed  at  aMsrtion.  the   bUI 

was  unconstitutional. 

"Waving  the  Oonetitutlon  is  the  last  ref- 
uge for  those  who  have  lost  their  cbm,"  she 
said. 

StJFPOBT  BT  TiTWrHMJ 

Several  longtime  northern  liberals  who 
usually  support  civil  rights  legislation  backed 
the  antl-buslng  meaaure. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
Record,  so  that  the  Record  will  show 
the  purpose  of  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  with  respect  to  this  Mil. 
I  m^*^  the  following  statement. 

The  bill  has  come  over  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  with  a  message.  On 
the  last  legislative  day.  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  obtained  unanimous  cons«it 
that,  when  the  message  came  to  the 
Senate,  he  would  have  the  opportunity 
to  make  such  objections  and  motions  as 
he  might  care  to  make  with  respect  to 
this  bill.  Had  I  not  done  so,  the  biU  would 
have  gone  to  a  committee,  and  it  is  so 
late  in  the  session  that  the  bill,  in  all 
likelihood,  would  have  been  reposing  in 
that  committee  when  this  Congress 
adjourned  sine  die. 

So  it  was  the  plan  of  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabamar— and  I  pay  tribute 
to  my  distinguished  senior  colleague 
(Mr.  Sparkman)  and  to  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
QHirriN)  for  advising  with  me  on  the 
procedures  to  use  in  that  connection. 
Ordinarily  a  bill  is  recited  as  having  been 
read  twice  In  the  Senate  and  referred 
to  a  committee,  although  actually  it 
does  not  necessarily  get  those  readings. 
By  calling  for  the  first  reading  and  th«i 
objecting  to  the  second  reading,  the  bill 
will  remain  at  the  desk  and  be  taken  up 
for  its  second  reading  on  the  next  legisla- 
tive day,  which  will  be  September  5.  At 
that  time  it  will  receive  its  second  read- 
ing, and  then  the  junior  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  object  to  further  proceed- 
ings, and  it  will  go  on  the  calendar,  in 
that  way  avoiding  grsuiual  but  certain 
death  in  the  committee. 

So  this  bill  now  will,  on  the  6th  of 
September,  be  aa  the  calendar  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate.  Ttiis  is  a  bill 
that  is  far  reswihing  in  its  impact.  It  is 
commonly  called  the  antibusing  bill;  and 
it  means  a  great  deal,  Mr.  President,  to 
the  schoolchildren,  the  parents  of  school- 
children, and  the  school  sjrstems  of  our 
country.  It  is  a  part  of  thp  President's 
recommendation  to  Congress,  though  I 
believe  it  went  far  beyond  the  President's 
request:  but  it  is  legislation  that  we 
should  enact  in  the  Senate  prior  to  our 
adjournment. 

By  going  on  the  calendar  on  Septem- 
ber 6.  it  will  give  the  majority  leader  an 
opportunity  to  schedule  the  bill  for  action 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  certainly  have  been 
happy  to  join  with  the  Junior  Senator 
from  my  State  in  this  move,  and  I  agree 
with  the  statement  that  he  has  made. 

Let  me  ask  him  this  question;  The 
Senator  said  that  it  went  beyond  the 
President's  proposal.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  is  a  decided  improvement  over  the 

President's  proposal.  Is  it  not? 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes,  It  Is  a  great  Improve- 
ment, and  that  is  the  meaning  I  meast 
to  convey. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  may  still  need  some  amending? 

Mr.  ALLE34.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  To  make  its  applica- 
tion uniform  throughout  the  country? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  To  make  any  one 
part  of  the  coimtry  just  like  the  others? 

Mr.  ALLEN,  "niat  is  right.  That  is  the 
objective  I  have  been  driving  at.  The 
people  of  the  South  will  abide  by  any 
uniform  rule  with  regard  to  the  desegre- 
gation of  our  schools  that  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  country  abide  by. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  most  of  our  dis- 
tricts are  now  operating  under  cotort  or- 
ders that  have  already  been  entered? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  TtaX  is  correct.  And  while 
desegregation  has  now  been  pretty  well 
accomplished  in  the  South,  many  dis- 
tricts outside  the  South  are  more  segre- 
gated today  than  they  were  5  years  ago. 
And  they  hope  to  continue  that  way,  I 
might  add.  _^ 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation.  HJl. 
13915,  will  be  cm  the  Calendar  on  Sep- 
tember 6  for  further  consideration,  and 
it  is  the  hope  and  wish  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama,  and  also  the  wish 
of  his  senior  colleague  (Mr.  Spaskmah), 
and  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
QRimH) .  that  the  legislation  embodied 
in  this  bill  will  be  given  a  chance  to  be 
considered  by  the  UJ3.  Senate. 

During  the  recent  political  campaigns 
in  connection  with  the  primary  elections 
sOl  over  the  coimtry,  it  was  shown  con- 
clusively that  the  people  of  this  country 
are  opposed  to  forced  busing  of  school- 
children in  order  to  create  an  artificial 
racial  balance  in  our  schools.  This  legis- 
lation would  go  farther  toward  ^Iminat- 
ing  forced  busing  than  any  other  meas- 
ure, I  believe,  that  has  come  before  the 
United  States  Senate.  That  is  the  rea- 
son, Mr.  President,  that  it  is  so  very,  very 
important  that  it  not  go  to  a  wanmlttee 
and  meet  a  slow  death  there,  but  that 
it  come  out  in  the  open,  to  give  Senators 
an  opportunity  to  take  a  stand  on  this 
legislation.  I  believe  when  the  legisla- 
tion is  put  to  a  vote  of  the  Senate,  It 
wil  be  enacted  by  a  majority  of  the 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry 
F.  Btrd.  Jr.)  . 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  commend  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Alabama 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  might  add  before  yield- 
ing, Mr.  President,  that  I  have  been  in 
consultation  this  very  morning  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harrt  P.  BYRD,  Jr.)  with  respect  to  strat- 
egy wth  regard  to  getting  this  bill  on 
the  calendar,  and  the  advice  he  has 
given,  with  the  benefit  of  the  experience 
he  has  had  in  this  body,  has  been  most 
helpful  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, and  I  commend  him.  He  is  one 
of  the  pioneers  in  fighting  forced  busing, 
which  I  know  is  of  great  Importance  to 
the  people  of  his  State. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  Senator  will  yield 


Mr.  AIliEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  distin- 
guished junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Aixnr)  has,  I  feel,  today  rendered 
a  great  service  to  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion and  the  schoolchildren  of  this  Na- 
tion. I  commend  most  highly  his  initia- 
tive, his  alertness,  his  ability,  and  his 
knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  in 
standing  on  the  Senate  floor  today  and 
making  sure,  by  his  parUamNttary  mo- 
tions, that  this  legtalaklon  does  not  go  to 
a  committee,  but  win.  became  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Jimlor  Senator  from  Alabama, 
ccMne  before  the  Senate  for  a  vote. 

This  is  a  vitally  Important  piece  of 
legislation.  It  affects  schoolchildren  all 
over  America.  It  aSeeU  their  parents. 

The  PREBIDINa  OFFICER.  The  10 
minutes  allotted  to  tbe  Senator  from 
Alabama  have  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  have  2  %ddltlooai  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OTWICER.  'mthout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  The 
measure  passed  by  the  House  last  night, 
by  a  very  signtflcant  vote,  is  one  on 
which  the  Senate  should  have  an  op- 
portunity to  express  itself.  Were  it  not 
t(x  the  alertness  of  the  distinguished 
Senatw  from  Alabama,  were  It  not  for 
his  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law  and 
the  rules  of  the  Senate.  It  Is  very  possible 
that  the  Senate-  would  laot  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  this  important 
measure. 

But  because  of  wtaX  he  did  today  in 
stopping  this  bill  at  the  desk  and  mak- 
ing objections  to  the  second  reading  of 
the  bill,  he  has  assured  that  this  bill  can 
be  considered  by  the  Senate.  The  bill 
can  go  on  the  calendar  2  days  after  the 
Senate  returns  from  the  lebat  Day  re- 
cess. The  Senate  subseoueotly  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  express  its  views. 

I  commend  higUy  the  very   distin- 
guished and  able  Senator  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  disttnguiahed 
senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry 
P.  Bybo,  Jr.)  . 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  the  Oov- 
^mment  Printing  Office  on  the  tre- 
mendous job  they  did  in  getting  this 
bill  ready  for  coosideratloo  by  the  Sen- 
ate, ready  to  be  sent  over  in  the  message. 
There  was  considerable  talk  that  the  bill 
might  not  get  here  during  the  day.  The 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  was  pre- 
pared to  talk  here  until  midnlsbi.  to 
give  it  plenty  of  opporttmity  to  get  here, 
and  he  was  gt^g  to  be  joined  hy  several 
Senators. 

I  thank  the  personnel  of  the  House, 
of  the  House  Members,  and  the  staff, 
of  the  Clerk's  ofllce  for  setting  to  and 
seeing  that  this  bill  got  over  here  today. 
The  President  may  not  realize  it,  but  It 
is  quite  an  accomplishment  that  this 
bill  did  ree£h  the  Senate. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  (S.  CON. 
RES.  94)  PROVIDINQ  FOR  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 
UNTIL  10  AJ^.,  TUESDAY.  SEPTEM- 
BER 5,  1972 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
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ceed  to  the  immediate  coiuideratloD  of 
the  ooocurrent  naolutloti  which  ig  at  the 

desk.  

The  FBXaiDIKO  OFPICSB  (Mr. 
Bunssir) .  J»  there  objection  to  the  pres- 
ent consideratlan  of  the  conciurent  reso- 
lution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  94)  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

AesobMd  t>y  th«  Senate  {the  Bouse  of  Rep- 
resenUtivea  concurring) ,  TtxaX  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjourns  on  I«tUy.  August  18,  1072,  It 
stand  •djoumed  untn  10:00  o'cloclc  ante 
meridian  on  TueMtay.  September  5.  1972. 


TprwiUTlva  SESSION 

Mr.  BBNNgi'l'.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmons  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
Into  executive  session  to  consider  nomi- 
nations which  were  reported  earlier 
today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business. 

The  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  nominations  will  be  stated. 


US.  TAX  COURT 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  Cynthia  Holcomb  Hall,  of 
California,  to  be  a  judge  of  the  XJ3.  Tax 
Court.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 


DEPABT»£Birr   OF   THE    TREASURY 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
nomination  of  James  E.  Smith,  of  Vir- 
ginia, to  be  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectlosi,  the  nomination  is  considered 
and  confirmed. 

B«r.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confirma- 
tion of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  PresidMit,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resiune  the  con- 
sideration of  l^islative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


INNOCENT  VICTIMS  OF  CRIME 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  say  that  the  Senate  on  day  before 
yesterday  demonstrated  its  capacity  to 
go  two  different  ways  at  the  same  time. 

For  the  innocent  victim  of  flood  disas- 
ter, the  Senate  voted  over  $1^2  biUion  in 
relief.  ¥t)r  the  innocent  victim  of  violent 
crime,  the  Senate  lost  an  opportunity  to 
provide  ezpedtttoos  rdief  in  any  shape  or 
form  when  on  Wednesday  it  reported  out 
six  Clime  bffls  but  not  ttw  one  which 
wofold  give  some  rehef  and  some  oonsid- 
eratloQ  to  the  innocent  victim  of  violent 
cilnie> 


It  is  too  bad  that  we  pay  so  much 
attention  to  the  rights  of  the  criminals, 
alleged  or  otherwise — and  that  is  the 
way  it  should  be.  imder  the  Constitu- 
tion—but so  little  attention  to  the  raped, 
the  mugged,  and  the  disabled  who  are 
the  innocent  victims  of  violent  crime. 

It  la  tragic,  indeed,  that  the  S«iate  has 
been  precluded  from  acting  in  behalf  of 
the  criminal  victim  promptly  and  effi- 
ciently. I  understand  that  every  S«ia- 
tor  is  entitled  to  employ  any  means  at 
his  disposal  to  delay  and  to  obstruct  leg- 
islaticu  and  that  such  a  device  was  em- 
ployed day  before  yesterday  with  re- 
gard to  the  crime-victim  proposal  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  That  is  a  Senator's  right.  It  is 
the  right  of  any  Senator.  But  it  is  un- 
fortunate, indeed,  that  such  a  device 
is  used  at  the  expense  of  the  innocent 
victim  of  crime:  the  victim  of  rape,  of 
muggings — the  secretary  molested  as  she 
sits  behind  her  desk  right  here  in  the 
Capitol,  and  the  secretai-y  raped  on  the 
Capitol  grounds. 

I  cannot  imagine  that  such  delay  tac- 
tics would  occur  when  the  Senate  ad- 
dresses other  similar  concerns.  Relief  for 
the  Innocent  victim  of  flood  disaster  was 
provided  promptly  and  efBciently — and 
deservedly  so.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  the 
innocent  victims  of  crime.  Their  rights 
continue  to  go  ignored  by  the  Senate. 
We  talk  about  the  rights  ol  the  crim- 
inal, and  I  detect  no  lack  of  commitment 
when  defending  those  riglits.  We  talk 
about  rights  of  individual  privacy  and 
lose  no  time  in  clearing  legislation  on 
that  issue. 

Indeed,  it  was  just  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  Senate  adopted  tlie  measure  that 
seeks  to  protect  the  privacy  rights  ol  in- 
dividuals employed  in  the  executive 
agencies  downtown.  There  was  no  effort 
to  obsti-uct  action  on  that  proposal.  No 
delay.  Not  so  in  the  case  of  the  rights 
of  tlie  innocent  \-ictim  of  crime.  Con- 
cern for  him  and  his  rights  has  been 
postponed:  and,  frankly.  I  deplore  these 
backdoor  slowdown  devices.  I  deplore 
them,  yet  I  know  they  are  within  the 
rules. 

Nor  will  I  permit  this  setback  to  dimin- 
ish my  determination  to  see  that  the  vic- 
tim-of -crime  proposal  becomes  law.  I 
would  urge  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary to  hcrfd  another  meeting  on  this 
measure  at  the  earUest  time  possible  in 
order  to  get  this  measure  reported.  The 
delay  for  the  victim  of  violent  crime  has 
been  long  enough.  If  a  Senator  objects 
to  defending  the  victim's  rights,  let  him 
do  so  out  in  public,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  and  let  the  Senate  work  its  will. 


will  the  distinguished  Sanator  fnan  'Vir- 
ginia yield  to  me  for  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  that  purpose. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  alisence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objecUon,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  VOTES  ON  FIVE  BILLS  ON 
SEPTEMBER  5,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with  reference 
to  the  Ave  bills  scheduled  for  votes  on 
September  5.  1972,  that,  as  each  of  the 
first  four  bills  reaches  third  reading  and 
all  time  thereon  lias  expired  or  has  be«i 
yielded  back,  the  vote — ^whleh  is  to  be 
a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  each  of  the  bills — 
be  delayed  until  the  fifth  bill.  Hit.  9222, 
has  advanced  to  third  reading  and  all 
time  thereon  has  expired  or  has  been 
yielded  back;  at  which  time  the  five  votes 
then  occur,  beginning  with  the  vote  on 
S.  2087,  followed  with  the  vote  on  8.  16, 
followed  with  the  vote  on  HJR.  9323,  fol- 
lowed by  the  vote  oti  S.  2567,  and  then 
followed  by  the  vote  on  HJl.  9222,  the 
votes  occurring  back  to  back  so  that  all 
votes  will  come  at  the  same  time  and  in 
the  sequence  ordered. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader  alx>ut  what  time  in  the  afternoon 
he  estimates  the  votes  might  come. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  really  can- 
not estimate,  except  to  say  that  the  pur- 
pose of  this  request  is  to  allow  Senators — 
who  are  coming  from  the  Par  West,  the 
Middle  West,  or  the  New  England  States, 
and  so  forth— time  to  get  here  before  the 
first  vote  occurs;  otherwise  the  first  vote 
on  the  fh^t  biU,  S.  2087.  could  occur  per- 
haps at  11 : 30  a.m.,  or  earlier  if  time  were 
to  be  jielded  back. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  agree  with  the  objec- 
tive of  the  proposal.  I  was  wondering 
whether  the  Soiator  had  a  chance  to  look 
at  the  tunes  aUocated  for  debate  on  each 
bill  and  was  able  to  arrive  at  some  kind 
of  estimate  as  to  when  the  votes  might 
occur. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  no  amend- 
ments are  offered  to  any  of  the  bills,  and 
I  do  not  know  of  any  controversy  in- 
volved in  connection  with  any  one  ot 
them.  I  would  assume  that  the  first  vote 
could  occur  circa  2  pjn.,  give  or  take  a 

UtUe.  

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished  Senator   and   I   withdraw   my 

objection.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  (Mr.  Hibry  F.  Byrd, 
Jr.)  for  his  usual  patience  and  courtesy 
in  jaelding. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B"5rRD,  JR.  It  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  cooperate  with  my  splendid 
friend  from  West  Virginia. 
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GO"VERNMENT  SPENDING 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  »4r.  Presi- 
dent, on  June  28.  1972.  the  Honorable 


otarm  P.  ShultB,  Secretary  of  the 
Sl^Sjry.  aecompMiled  by  Mr.  Paul 
Voteter.  Under  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
urr  ftPP«««*  ***"*  "»*  Finance  Com- 
Sttee.  At  the  same  time,  the  Honorable 
cuou  W.  Weinberger.  Dhrector  oS  the 
oa^of  Management  and  Budget  ac- 
^Sipanled  by  S.  M.  Cohn,  Assistant  Dl- 
IgctOTof  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  also  appeared  before  the  Finance 
Committee. 

Mr  President,  I  put  to  these  witnesses 
a  number  of  qiMstlons  hi  regard  to  the 
Nation's  finances.  The  hearings  of  the 
meeting  were  printed  and  are  available 
to  tbe  Senate. 

At  this  point,  however,  I  want  to  read 
into  the  record  a  few  of  the  questions 
which  I  put  to  Mr.  Weinberger  to  his  ca- 
pacity as  Director  of  the  OfBce  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget. 

At  one  point  I  asked  this  question: 

Mr.  Wemberger,  In  your  statement  yester- 
day that  Congress  ia  going  to  force  a  huge 
tax  Increase  by  creating  new  programs  with- 
out eliminating  old  ones,  I  certainly  agree 
with  that. 

I  predicted  18  months  ago  that  who- 
«fer  comes  in  here  next  January  on  behalf 
ol  whatever  administration  it  might  be.  Is 
going  to  ask  this  committee  and  tbe  Con- 
eraes  for  a  substantial  increase  in  taxes  or 
new  taxes,  or  both,  and  I  think  what  you  say 
here  today  bean  out  that  view. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  at  this  pohit  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  R«co«i>  Mr.  Weinberger's  reply 
which  is  printed  on  i»ge  55  of  the  com- 
inlttee  hearings,  all  the  rest  of  that  page 
plus  page  56  down  to  the  last  paragraph. 

There  tieing  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordo^d  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ur.  WmraKacBB.  Sena.tor,  it  doesn't  bear 
OQt  that  view  U  the  President  is  reelected. 

Senator  Btsd.  WeU,  the  flnanolal  oondl- 
tion  of  the  country^  Is  not  going  to— deficits 
are  not  going  to  change  between  now  and 
January,  regardless  of  who  Is  reelected. 

ow.  If  you  assume  that  this  country  can 
spend  itself  rich,  if  you  assume  that  the 
people  can  get  something  for  nothmg,  if  you 
•asiuM  that  we  can  keep  on  spending  more 
money,  creating  more  deficits,  and  no  one 
has  to  pay  for  them,  then  I  guees  you  are 
right,  but  I  don't  proceed  on  that  assump- 
tion. 

Ur.  WIXNBKR6KS.  If  the  deflclta  exceed  th« 
fuU-employment  revenues  on  a  regular  basis, 
there  U  no  question  that  they  are  highly 
Inflationary  and  can't  continue,  but  the 
simple  fact  is  that  the  PreatdMit  thus  far 
and  his  future  plans  insofar  as  I  know  them, 
are  to  conduct  the  national  affairs  in  such 
a  way  that  additional  taxation  will  not  be 
needed. 

Senator  Btw>.  Lert's  get  to  your  deflclU 
right  now.  I  hadn't  intended  to  go  Into  this. 

In  4  yecurs,  you  will  have  $113  blUlon  in 
Federal  funds  deficit:  $13  bUllon  In  1970, 
$80  blUion  In  1971,  $32  bUlion  in  1972,  and 
a  minimum  of  $38  bUllon,  by  your  own 
figures,  in  1973. 

I  think  those  figures  alone — and  from  what 
we  have  brought  out  here  today,  they  are 
bound  to  be  low — ^If  you  are  not  alarmed 
about  $118  blUlon,  $113  bUllon  accumulated 
deficit  m  a  4-year  period  of  time,  then  I  don't 
know  what  you  would  be  alarmed  about. 

I,  for  one,  feel  no  obligation  to  support  a 
tax  Increase.  I  voted  against  a  bill  last  night 
after  they  loaded  down  this  HEW  bUl;  $6  bU- 
llon more  than  we  spent  last  year.  I  voted 
to  reduce  many  other  appropriations.  I  voted 
against  that  foolish  tax  reduction  that  was 
passed  last  December  which  added  more  to 


the  deficit  yet  reaUy  helped  no  one.  so  I 
feel  no  oMtgattnn  to  rapport  a  tax  iaermm. 
I  wlU  keep  an  open  nHod  on  It  because  I 
think  ycm  wlU  be  avouad  bare  asking  for  It. 
I  rnm^^  tlw  pwdictlon  ttukt  aB  iniorease  In 
taxes  or  new  types  will  be  aougbt. 

Mr.  WmrassoHt.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Btkd.  But,  In  my  judgment,  the 
No.  1  problem  facing  the  United  States  today 
U  the  deploraUe  and  tragle.  In  my  judgment, 
financial  sttiwUon  oC  the  Oovenuneat,  and 
we  an  not  makbig  any  tiaadway  on  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  are  going  backward.  Every 
year  the  deficit  gets  more. 

And  one  final  thing  I  must  say.  I  am  a 
minority,  a  minority  In  the  Senate,  a  mlmw- 
Ity  in  Oongreas.  Nor  am  I  In  agreement  with 
the  majority  of  thoee  In  the  administration 
In  regard  to  this  matter.  But  I  think  it  is  a 
tragic  thing  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  the  Individual  cltlaena,  are  the  ones 
to  be  hurt  the  moot  by  this  fantastic  Oov- 
ernment  spending  which  was  stimulated  last 
year  by  going  to  a  Keynaelan  concept  and  by 
saying  we  want  more  deficits,  we  want  an 
expansionist  budget.  Toa  sure  got  It,  and 
Oongreas  is  helping  you  do  It.  You  are  not 
doing  It  with  my  help  but  doing  It  with  the 
help  of  tbe  majority  of  Oongreaa.  and  you  arc 
in  tune  with  the  majority  of  the  Oongreae. 
They  want  to  spend,  and  that  U  -rtiat  they 
are  doing,  and  that  is  what  they  are  going  to 

I  Just  think  the  people  are  going  to  suffer 
by  this  a  great  deal.  It  might  even  be  Ukely 
it  is  not  a  very  wise  political  thing  to  do  to  be 
advocating  all  this  spending  and  all  tbeae 
programa.  I  dont  know. 

I  admit  that  I  am  a  very  unorthodox  poll- 
Uelan,  voting  against  tax  reduction.  That  U 
very  unorthodox.  Everybody  llkee  to  vote  for 
logical  to  me  when  you  are  running  these 
i^mmihtng  d^clts  to  reduce  the  Oovemmenfs 
revenue. 

I  asked  you  earlier  about  new  programa 
that  you  would  recommend  deleting.  I  went 
through  that  with  Secretary  Shults  in  the 
last  meeting  that  we  had  here  on — not  the 
last  meeting,  but  on  February  16,  1972.  One 
queetlon  I  asked  was  this: 

"Senator  Bran.  Have  you  recommended  or 
do  you  now  recommend  the  elimination  of 
any  programs?" 

■Mr.  Shultz.  We  had  quite  a  list,  I  believe. 
In  some  of  our  past  budgeU  of  programs  that 
we  thou^t  should  be  eliminated  or  changed 
draatlcaUy  to  save  substantial  sums  of 
money.  These  reductions  have  been  dtetrlb- 
uted  through  the  program  categories.  I 
dont  happen  to  have  the  list.  I  dont  think 
we  have  accumulated  it  m  that  fashion  this 
year." 

Then  another  queetlon: 

"Senator  Btbd.  What  I  want  to  get  from 
you  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Is  what  programa.  In  your  ludg- 
ment,  can  be  eliminated.  Are  there  10,  16. 
one,  aero?" 

"Mr.  Shttlm.  WeU,  we  don't  have  an  Inde- 
pendent judgment.  The  President's  Judgment 
is  reflected  In  his  budget,  and  that  is  the 
judgment  that  we  have  before  the  Congress 
and  before  the  Appn^jrlatlona  Committee." 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  sum  up  that  coUoQuy  it  was  this, 
that  I  asked  Mr.  Weinberger  what  pro- 
grams, if  any,  he  would  recommend  be 
discontinued  so  that  we  might  get  the 
Government's  financial  house  in  better 
order. 

In  that  colloquy  I  quoted  a  similar 
question  which  I  put  to  Secretary  Shultz 
when  he  held  the  position  of  Director  of 
the  OCElce  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  gist  of  Mr.  Shultz'  reply  was  that 
he  could  cite  no  program  but  that  he 
would  submit  for  the  record  certain  sug- 
gestions. 

When  I  received  from  him,  which  is  a 


part  of  the  committee  report,  bis  sug- 
gM^<HV«  as  to  vrtiat  reductions  might  be 
made  In  OoTemmeat  meadi&g.  HUi  when 
I  added  up  the  figure*,  it  abaw9A  be  rec- 
ommended a  deereMe  ol  HM  n^lUan,  of 
which  some  $215  mffikn  was  m  tta»  sale 
of  stockpile  commoditiee. 

TiiB  sale  of  a  stookiiUc  commorttty  is 
an  asset,  so  there  Is  no  saving  to  tbe  Oov- 
MiuneDt  on  the  sale  of  an  aasel. 

As  a  practical  matter,  wbat  Mr. 
Shultz'  recommHidatloii  •iBuunted  to 
was  a  suggested  reduetion  of  some  fSOO 
mlUloo  oat  of  a  total  budget  of  $211 
button. 

Then  I  said: 

I  would  like  to  aak  you.  air.  If  yoo,  iii. 
Weinberger,  the  new  Director  of  the  Offloe  of 
Management  and  Budget,  if  you  would  sub- 
mit for  the  Record  what  program*  you  feel 
should  be  eliminated.  I  want  to  help  you 
with  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  uaanimous  con- 
smt  to  have  printed  In  tbe  Rcoou  Mr. 
Weinberger's  reply  beginning  on  pace  &9 
of  the  committee  report  and  oontbiaing 
through  page  60. 

There  being  no  (^Jectloii.  tbe  esoerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Racou, 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Wmmssoxa.  I  understand  that  and  I 
uppteeUM  U,  Senator.  We  wlU  sabmlt  it 
in  connection  with  tbe  1974  bodget.  I  dont 
see  any  poaslblUty  for  the  l»7«  budget. 

Senator  Btbd.  But  we  are  with  the  197S 
budget  now. 

Mr.  WsDrasaasa.  I  understand  that,  sir,  but 
what  we  would  submit  would  be  recom- 
mendations of  tbe  President,  and  I  ttilnk 
that  the  reoommendattone  we  would  make 
would  be  xeoommendatloas  tbaS  would  be 
worked  on  in  the  oouiae  o<  Xb»  next  few 
weeks  that  he  would  agree  to.  that  be  would 
wish  to  submit.  Since  the  Oon^aes  la  going 
to  be  out  of  seeslon  such  as  it  la.  the  most 
i4>prof>riate  time  at  this  point  eaena  to  be 
In  conneoUon  with  the  197«  bo^et.  but  we 
may  vary  well  have  some  redoctloas  that  we 
would  want  to  make  In  the  1978  total.  In 
that  event,  they  would  be  autaUtted  as  soon 
as  they  are  ready. 

Senator  Btsb.  I  understood  from  your  pre- 
vious teetlmony  that  you  alraetfy  bad  rec- 
ommendations  

Mr.  Wamesaaaa.  No.  sir.  I  meant  to  say  that 
we  were  working  on  Usta  ot  propoeed  reduc- 
tions and  ellmlnatloos  to  pnisettt  to  the 
Preeldent  for  his  action.  As  soon  as  those 
are  ready  and  as  soon  as  be  wishes  them 
presented,  we  would  obviously  preeent  them, 
but  we  are  working  on  the  problem  because 
we  agree  with  you  that  this  Is  a  very  neces- 
sary thing  to  be  doing  now. 

Senator  Brae.  But  that  does  not  deal  with 
197S. 

Mr.  Wmtanoat.  Well,  It  might  very  well 
because  the  submission  we  make  might  have 
some  appUcatlon  to  the  1978  budget.  Some 
of  those  are  on  their  way  tbroogh  the  Oon- 
greesnow. 

Some  of  the  President's  feeUngs  about 
them  may  be  mdlcated  by  action  that  he 
takes  m  connection  with  the  individual  bills 
as  they  reach  his  desk. 

I  Just  dont  want  to  promise  yon  that  I  am 
going  to  deliver  a  list  of  reoomm«Kled  re- 
ductions tomoRow  beoanee  I  cant  do  that. 
It  has  to  go  through  too  many  hands. 

Senator  Btu.  WeU,  I  might  say  that  I 
would  hope  to  get  such  a  list,  but  I  must  say 
that  I  waant  100-peroent  certain  I  would  get 
such  a  list.  I  tried  to  get  a  Uet  last  tlse.  I 
did  get  something,  a  list,  whldi.  as  I  aay,  adds 
up  to  $64S  mlllloa  out  of  a  $311  blltton 
budget. 
Mr.  WKKaaBcm.  We  wlU  hope  to  do  better. 
Senator  By«d.  No  one  seems  to  want  to 
elimlziate  any  programs. 


■XlM  aaXf  TMion  I  biougtit  It  up.  you  m«&- 
ttoBitd  in  tbto  latarrlMr  publltfwd  toOMj— 
I  UB  not  diAmdlnv  tlw  OoninH.  I  «?• 
d«nm««  tte  Oaa«nH  on  tb*  flBarifft  ii]«bt 

for  ****  "^*2S*  **  J^^J^SSS  to  9^ 
nuae/up  wtth  »  Biv«l*UeHa  adataMmtlDB 
on  one  band  wxd  «  Danaoeratto  OoagnM  on 
rh«  ott»«-.  M  to  who  plMM  to  do  ttw  mort 
spending  mod  tho  niort  tMlng.  I  think  neltiiar 

ts  eMctly  in  tuno  with  my  way  of  doing 
things. 

Mr.  HABR7  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Preri- 
dent.  what  thte  coUoqw  sbows  la  that  no 
one  In  a  posttton  of  raflxaulbmty  ccm- 
ceming  the  Oovemment's  flnancM  i* 
willing  to  recommend  the  elimination  of 
any  pKOBram  of  th«  Government. 

What  we  are  doing.  Mr.  Prwldent.  is 
piling  more  and  more  spending  programs 
on  top  of  ab^ady  heavy  spending  pro- 
grams. ^    . 

It  is  very  discouraging  when  the  top 
bttdsot  paopte  ^  ou''  Oovemment  oooie 
beft»«  the  Finance  Committee  and.  upon 
gnwrttiF'^^,  admit  that  the  Oovemmmt 
is  In  aerloua  flT^"«'i*i  dlffletiity.  Tet,  when 
one  asks  them  for  suggestions  and  says 
that  he  wanta  to  help  reduce  some  of  the 
spending  procranu.  no  one  will  make  any 
suggestions  or  recommendatlona  as  to 
what  programs  can  be  reduced  or  elimi- 
nated. Instead,  the  whole  endeavor  is  to 
add  new  programs. 

1 8km  penuaded  to  mtike  these  remarks 
today,  MJ:.  President,  because  it  was  to- 
day that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Loxg).  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  on  behalf  of  the 
Pinanca  Commtttae  the  so-called  reve- 
nue-sbarins  legislattan. 

This  Is  another  program,  a  new  spend- 
ing program.  It  Is  in  addition  to  all  the 
other  programs. 

Mf.  President,  I  have  kept  an  open 
mind  on  the  revenue  sharing  program. 
I  had  hoped  to  siwport  it^  Ithaa  been  ad- 
f«-  Tocated  hr  President  If Izon.  It  has  the 
support  of  virtually  every  Oovemor  of 
the  50  States.  It  has  tlw  support  of  most 
of  the  mayors  of  the  S9,000  commtmitles. 
3o  naturally  I  would  like  to  be  able  to 
support  such  a  plan. 

However,  what  disturbs  me  about  it. 
Mr.  Prasidsnt.  la  that  when  we  talk  about 
revenue  sharing,  where  is  the  revenue  to 
share? 

Where  Is  there  any  revenue  to  share? 
No  Member  of  the  Senate  has  answered 
that  (luwtlon  or  attempted  to  answer  that 
question  because  there  is  no  revenue  to 
share,  mily  deficits.  Tlu  $30  billion  of  so- 
called  letenue  sharing  money  will  be 
added  to  the  natloial  debt. 

For  the  ettrrent  fiscal  year  the  Federal 
fimds  deficit  is  estimated  by  the  admln- 
Istratlaa  to  be  |S8  bflUon.  m  my  Judg- 
ment It  win  be  much  more.  However,  let 
us  take  the  admlnistmtton's  own  flgm«s 
of  |3S  union.  TImA  la  a  huas.  trntfilng 
deOott  and  when  we  add  that  to  the  defi- 
cit for  ttte  fiscal  year  irtiieb  ended  this 
past  Jane  and  ma  fiscal  year  Just  prior 
to  thai,  in  tiiose  S  fiscal  years  the 
total  FMsral  fonds  deficit  will  equal  or 
exceed  $100  hflQon. 

ao,  lb  la  fins  to  say.  "Let  as  share  the 
reveMM."  Hawaver.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  no  revenue  to  share.  It  is  deep- 
ly In  dabi. 
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The  Interest  en  the  debt  alone.  Just 
ttas  Interest  charges,  total  $22.7  billion. 
Anoltaar  way  of  stotbig  that  is  that  of 
every  pmmal  and  corporate  income  tax 
dollar  paid  into  the  Federal  Treasury,  17 
cents  goes  to  pay  the  Interest  on  the  na- 
tional debt. 

Mr.  President,  Lf  the  revenue  shaitng 
proposal  were  to  take  the  place  of  other 
programs,  then  I  would  prefer  the  rev- 
enue sharing  legislation  over  the  other 
programs  because  it  is  a  more  flexible 
one.  I  think  it  wHl  be  of  greater  benefit 
to  the  localities  and  to  the  States  than 
many  of  the  categorical  programs.  How- 
ever, it  will  not  take  the  idace  of  other 
programs.  TTie  proposal  is  to  add  this  $6 
billion  a  year,  totaling  $30  billion  over 
the  5-year  period  which  the  bill  pro- 
vides for,  on  top  of  all  the  other  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  deep  anxiety 
about  the  Oovemment's  financial  sitiui- 
tion.  I  think  it  is  the  most  pressing  prob- 
lem, the  most  important  problem,  the 
most  serious  problem  of  a  dom«tlc  na- 
ture facing  the  U.S.  Government  today. 
How  we  can  go  on  and  on  piling  on 
new  spending  programs,  running  up  yet 
more  and  more  deficit  spending,  I  do 
not  see.  It  is  bound  to  end  in  either  more 
and  more  taxes  or  new  taxes  or  more 
inflation,  which  in  Itself  is  a  hidden  tax. 
Unless  one  believes  that  we  can  get  some- 
thing for  nothing,  that  we  can  continu- 
ally spend  and  no  one  has  to  pay  for  It, 
imless  we  believe  that — which  I  do  not 
believe — then  the  day  of  reckoning  will 
most  certainly  come. 

And  when  it  comes,  who  is  going  to 
be  hit  the  hardest? 

It  will  be  those  in  the  middle-inconoe 
group  and  those  In  the  lower  middle- 
Income  group.  That  Is  where  the  bulk  of 
the  money  comes  from  to  pay  the  taxes, 
from  the  people  who  work,  from  the  wage 
earners,  because  taxes  are  paid  from  the 
sweat  of  those  who  labor. 

I  must  say,  franldy,  I  am  not  at  all 
impressed  with  the  way  Congress  and  the 
administration  handles  the  money  of  the 
people.  I  think  we  have  a  sacred  obliga- 
tion to  handle  tax  fimds  as  a  sacred  pub- 
lic trust.  I  do  not  find  that  being  done 
annmd  Washington,  D.C.  I  find  money 
being  squandered  in  every  direction,  with 
more  and  more  spending  programs  pyra- 
miding on  top  of  other  programs. 

So  I  find  it  necessary  to  file  minority 
vlewa  in  regard  to  the  revenue-sharing 
proposal.  I  dislike  differing  with  my  ctd- 
leagues  on  the  Committee  on  Flmuux.  I 
dislike  bdng  in  the  minority-  But  I  Ji»t 
could  not  find  it  logical  to  start  a  new 
$30  billion  program  at  a  time  when  there 
Is  this  huge  deficit  spending. 

This  is  not  the  <mly  time  I  have  found 
myself  in  the  minority.  This  past  Decem- 
ber I  found  It  necessary  to  vote  against 
the  tax  reduction  bin.  The  administra- 
tion and  Congress  working  together  re- 
duced taxes  by  $10  billion  at  a  time  when 
we  were  running  a  deficit  of  $30  billion. 
That  did  not  seem  very  logical  to  me 
and  especlaUy  it  did  not  seem  very  logical 
when  the  average  citizen  wj«  getting  very 
little  from  the  tax  reduction.  It  took  a 
vast  amount  of  revenue  away  from  the 
Government  and  further  increased  the 
deficit  and  further  increased  the  infla- 


tion, without  hrtirini  ttaalndMdiMl  ettt. 
zen  to  any  real  dasrea. 

Mr.  Fxesldent.  I  ask  iiTiantoiowi  coo> 
sent  to  have  printed  at  this  potni  tn  the 
RacoKB  tha  mlnoitty  vtows  that  I  filed 
t3  the  Revenue  Bbulni  Act  of  1072,  as 
incorporated  in  the  r^xxri  from  the  Com* 
mlttee  on  Finance. 

There  being  ne  objection,  the  miaorUr 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  t^ 
Record,  as  follows: 

IX.  UiHOUTT  VxswB  or  SsKAToa  HAun  F. 
Btsd.  Ja. 
I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  tbougbt  darlag 
the  paat  several  mnntha  to  the  Barenue  Bhar> 
Ing  Act.  I  have  kept  an  open  mind. 

This  proposal,  HJt.  14370,  has  been  eai* 
doned  by  President  Nixon  and  baa  the  mq>> 
port  of  moet,  if  not  all,  of  tha  goTvaaca  of 
the  60  statae  and  moat  of  the  mayon 
throughout  the  nattfrn, 

Uuder  Its  provlslone,  the  federal  govem- 
ment.  over  a  flve-year  period,  would  dis- 
tribute $30  blUton  In  addlttonal  federal  fonds 
to  the  50  statea  and  to  38,0ao  units  of  local 
government.  Dlstrlbutkm  to  the  current  fls' 
cal  year  would  total  W.!  binion.  (This  li 
separate  eoid  apart  from  the  supplementary 
grants  of  $1  billion  a  year.) 

This,  of  course,  would  ba  helpful  to  state 
and  local  govemmenta.  Tlia  govesnon  end 
mayors  have  told  the  CongTMa  that  tbay  need 
additional  tuslBtftPTT  orer  and  above  the  vast 
sums  which  already  are  batng  letnmed  t« 
the  statea  In  a  multttuda  otf  federal  pro- 
grams. The  leglaUtioa  awirmsa  aU  sUtes  and 
localities  have  a  fiscal  crisis  common  la  na- 
ture and  magnitude  wtth  which  they  sre 
equally  unable  to  cape. 

I  realize  it  would  be  more  popiilar  to  sup- 
port than  to  oppose  the  Rerenue  ShTlng  Act. 
But  In  considering  this  matter  there  Mt« 
at  least  three  Issues  of  major  concern.  The 
first  and  fc^emoot  la  this:  Where  Is  the  rev- 
enue to  share? 

The  federal  funds  defl«5tt  for  fiscal  year 
1971  was  $30  bUllon:  for  fiscal  year  1»7J,  the 
deficit  was  ta»  bilUon:  tha  admmistiatlon 
estimates  that  the  deficit  for  the  coneo* 
fiscal  year  will  be  at  least  938  bUUon. 

So  In  three  fiscal  yews  tha  federal  funds 
deficit  wUl  near  or  exceed  $100  bUUoa. 

This  means  that  more  ttaaa  ao  percent  c€ 
the  total  national  debt  will  hava  been  In- 
curred diuring  tbla  three-year  padod. 

Never  befwe  In  any  other  tUiee  year  peri- 
od In  the  history  o<  tha  Amerlean  Oofem- 
meut  have  there  been  auch  deOelts,  exeept 
during  World  War  II.  whaa  we  were  fighting 
m  both  Europe  and  tha  PactSc  and  wbsn 
we  had  12  million  Americans  under  arma. 

Whan  13  o<  tha  natkm's  gownors  tesUfled 
before  the  Senate  nnaneo  Oonunlttee,  I 
made  thla  assertion:  No  state  In  the  Unioo 
is  In  aa  bad  shape  flnanetaUy  as  la  the  fed- 
eral government.  No  governor  disputed  this 
statement. 

The  »Tir»iiiti  interest  on  the  national  debt 
is  »2a.7  bUllon. 

Of  every  personal  and  corporate  Inoone 
tax  dollar  paid  Into  the  federal  Treasury,  17 
cents  goes  to  pay  the  Interest  cfaargea. 

As  I  view  It,  the  dominant  domaatlc  prob- 
lem facing  ottf  nation  la  tha  desperately  bad 
condition  of  our  federal  finances^  Aa  a  result 
of  Increased  deficit  spending,  tha  purchasing 
power  of  the  American  d(dlar  has  declined. 
Deficit  spending  by  the  federal  govemmant  is 
the  major  cause  of  Inflation,  which  Is  a 
hidden  tax  on  the  earnings  of  the  working 
people. 

yrhat  the  Congrees  Is  oonaidering  In  the 
revenue  sharing  legislation,  la  an  additional 
program — orer  and  atxrra  tha  preeeat  pro- 
grams— with  an  avnag*  coet  of  afipioxi- 
mately  $6  billion  per  year  for  each  oT  S 
years,  beginning  now.  m  addition,  there  Is 
the  $1  billion  a  year  coat  of  the  snppla- 
mentary  grant  program. 


fl»  »oood  issue  o««;2or«ooo««l.tt. 

"•jSJtta  Bouss-psssad  lagWatkio,  40  pjr- 
2Sl^^  Tortt,  cam  omla,  minoU,  MlcM- 

^'^^SS^M  ttam  ttas  tsdanl  giwrniaent. 
"^'iTwito  separata  ttas  lesponslhUny  for 
?!l^^^axae  from  tha  authority  to  spend 
!2^S^t  Tl«  60 -Utaa  and  the  S»/)00  looau- 
^!r^Liuiat  tax  funds  win  be  rellaved  of 
SITSSaionto  wrtgh  caiafuny  the  benefits 
S'i^SSS%nr5i«-Uture.  agalnat  t^ 
^Jj^Srinvoiied     on     thatp     conununlty 
ttaoogh  increased  taxation. 
"!^7thlrd  area  of  major  concern  U  that 
tJ'^oase-paasad  leglalatlon  seeto  to  dk>- 
^  toui^Sitaa  ths  tax  structma  each 
ZmL  should  have.  It  also  re«|nlres  each  local 
SJiBHsmt.    as    a    condition    of    receiving 
^nds  under  tha  bill,  to  otoitaln  approval  from 
the  aeciatary  of  tl»e  Traaaury  aa  to  lU  wage 
ntis  on  construction  flnannad  in  whole  or  In 
Mrt  by  rerenue  shartog  funds.  Thus,  from 
jTiBoeetlon.  this  ns-W  ravamia  stowing  pro- 
t!lafui0orparataa  dictation  from  tha  Ooo- 
^M  to  the  statea  and  to  tha  loeaUtlaa,  •fmii 
^ov^  tha  Finance  CJommlttee  has  remored 
this  provision  from  Its  bill. 

r^wA  the  years,  federal  grants-in-aid 
aad  Aared  rerwniae  to  the  rartous  statee 
liars  inereaoed  tromendoaalr. 

to  glre  a  dramatic  exam|M  o*  Juat  how 
f»  out  at  hand  soma  of  these  federal  prw- 
•nms  have  gotten.  I  c«a  tha  frtlowtog: 

A  fm  years  ago,  legislation  was  «aff4»d 
pravMmg  7»  percent  Fsdsral  flnanclngoe 
S^odal  services."  TUe  Statea  have  dieeorered 
tbat,  by  eiyandlng  or  cAiaaglag  programs 
that  they  wwe  already  panymg  for  themaelrea, 
taey  can  eoUeet  from  Waahtagton  75  conta 
oat  o(  amy  dollar  spent. 

WbsB  this  iau|Rml  was  enacted.  It  was 
wlliiiaKiil  by  Ita  qtonsor  and  by  HJS.W.  that 
It  wtNdd  coat  tha  federal  Oovemment  $49 
mwwnn  aBttuaUy.  It  haa  soatad  to  swdi  an 
ertsat  that  the  cost  Jor  Xb»  current  fiaeal 
7«ar  U  now  eattmated  to  ba  »*.7  hnMo«>— 
note  than  100  ttmm  tha  original  eetttoato. 

In  the  finrt  year  of  thla  program.  New  Tork 
State  rtwetred  SflT  mlBlon  In  matching 
giaata.  This  year.  New  York  la  asking  for 
IMO  miUlon  In  Federal  matching  granU  for 
tlili  one  program. 

Thi  State  o«  Mlaalsstppl,  whl^  a  years  ago 
aapttod  for  $1  mUUon  of  Mdcral  funds  to 
flMnoa  -social  sarrtoaa,"  this  year  la  aaklag 
far  $4S4  iisnioii  ahnnt  the  bIbb  of  the  stated 
Mitlre  budget  last  year. 

If  the  rerenua-ahaxlng  pK^>oeal  now  un- 
der cooslderaUosi  ware  being  recommeadad 
as  a  replacement  for  other.  laes  flaxlhia  pro* 
grams.  I  would  greaUy  praf  er  tha  flaxlbUtty 
of  the  new  program. 

But  the  IftglBla**'^'*  now  tmder  coosldara- 
tloQ  Is  in  «^«<mi«  to  all  tha  other  programs. 
The  federal  government  obtains  lU  funds 
from  tha  aama  sources  aa  do  stato  and  local 
govemmenta,  from  working  voma.  and  woman. 
Costly  federal  programs  must  be  paid  for  by 
more  taxee,  or  by  more  Inflation,  or  both. 

I  feel  I  cannot  rote  for  ooatly  new  pro- 
grams at  a  tbne  of  imreasonably  high  defi- 
cit spending. 

Last  November,  I  felt  compeUed  to  take 
another  unpopular  stand,  namely  In  opposi- 
tion to  a  tax  reduction  which  lowered  rev- 
enues at  a  time  of  large  federal  deficits. 

Similarly,  this  year.  I  must  vote  against 
the  rerenua  ■'^>^■'^"c  proposal,  which  calls 
for  a  large  increase  In  federal  spending. 


Ifr.  HAKBT  9.  BTBD.  Jl$>  '■ 
Juirt.Tiiiwiaat**'^*^— pg»<**  -     __^ 

TBie    PHWlLUia    O'^S"'—* 
CHttM).  Tbe  otark  iHH  «s^^«*v - 

•me  letlatettT©  cl«k  Prooeeded  to  cril 

the  roH.  _..    »     .^ 

Bir.   P3HICY.    Mr.   !*"■»*"'•  J_  "* 

unanknem  consent  VbaX^  Mae  ordar  fttr 

the  queriBB  caD  be  resstoded.  ^^^ 
The  PKBBnHNa  OKWCER.  Wtthool 

objection,  it  is  BO  cedered. 


'  under  ttM  Flxwaee  Oonunlttee  proposal  39 
percent  wm  go  to  tha  abore  6  statea. 
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CONSUMER  PROTECTION  AGENCY 
Mr.  EKBCY.  Mr.  Preridmt,  I  aho^ 
like  to  cooBMak  very  brtafiy  on  just  two 
aspects  <A  le«tetottai  wtth  watefa  xse  wffl 
be  deelhw.  FJrst,  I  wwfld  "Jke  to  commen* 
on  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency  leg- 
islaUon,  res»rted  oat  o<  the  Govenun«t 
Operations  CSommittee.  Itds  woald  ne* 
have  been  poaslWe  wttheat  toe  ocmi^ 
cooperation  of  the  raambem  o«  th«t  com- 
mittee OB  bo$h  sides  <A  the  ^t^^voA. 
both  our  formsr  chalxmm^Seiiator 
joov  MoCLBLUUf ,  and  the  lauwi*  new 
^fi>«.««  saoater  Bum.  Eavm.  "n^  oon»- 
mlitae  has  mei  over  a  paried  of  months. 

in  many,  many  loo*  ■w">l"*         ,  . 

•mere  are  sharp  dtttanoees  of  opin- 
ion as  to  what  wm  be  the  poikar  for  the 
oounkry  in  thie  rcverd.  TlMre  are  sharp 
diflerenees  of  oiitnWia  aaaepg  ^^''Pf^^y" 

advocates  as  well  as  aaaaiK  *<W"™""5r*^ 
Uvea  of  bisincas»  but  I  balteve  tbe  actum 

of  the  Oevemment  OpsraHaaia  Oommtt- 
tce  yestardaj.  wfateb  was  takenattar 
thorough  and  careful  study,  endless 
hours  of  negotiations,  and  listening  to 
witnesses,  as  weiD  as  conferring  with  ex- 
perts in  tbe  fltfd.  lemeaants  the  best 
Und  of  pnrocram.  en  beJaiice.  that  we 
could  develop  to  proteet  tbe  consumer 
Ixttereat  I  certainly  ouinnwro?  '^J^ 
collcagiies  on  the  coomdttee,  ^'^j^ff—^ 
of  their  particular  pesMon  orjeeteg 
in  the  matter,  for  the  good  wiB  wMi 
which  they  worked  to  finally  report  tbe 

bin  to  the  Senate.  

It  woidd  be  my  hope  that  tbe  commit- 
tee staff  wotfd  flaMs  the  report,  as  di- 
rected br  the  rhairmen,  and  have  it 
available  for  nporttais  to  the  Senate  on 
next  Prlday,  a  week  from  today,  and 
ti»«t  tbe  Saoate  ceadd  give  early  oen- 
sidaratlen  te  tMs  laglalatlan  tm.  ttie  fleer. 
I  commead  tbe  Benetar  from  Oomaees- 
leut  (Mr.  RBBOoeF)  and  tbe  SenaiOT 
txtn  Mew  York  (Mr.  inMBaH  for  tbebr 
brilliant  leadership  In  eoonectlon  with 
ttaislectetaitlfln. 
ouMauw^  Moracnosc 

moLT  AFPaovzD  BT  aovBsmZBT 
coMicrrm 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  afternoon, 
after  2  monttis  of  IntenslTeoonskleratlon. 
the  Government  Operations  Oomndttee 
by  a  14  to  2  vote  reported  a  landmark 
consumer  pnrtectioo  blU  to  the  Senate. 
This  action  should  be  taken  as  a  signal 
to  govornment  and  Industry  that  the  day 
of  the  consumer  Is  finally  at  hand. 

As  ranking  Republican  on  the  com- 
mittee and  a  prtnelpal  consponsor  of  the 
measure.  I  want  to  extend  special  tribute 
to  Soiator  AsBABAH  A.  Bmooer,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Senator  Jaoos  K.  Javrs.  of 
New  York,  whoee  outstanding  advocacy — 
and  persistence — enabled  the  measure  to 


e^Ml  party  baion  IWatnl  ■Hiiiilas  and 
ooarta  tafanaal  and 
inss,  liwilialtm  tno 

ties  of  forfaaturaa 

Represent  consumer  interests  in  vfo- 

leoal  oourts  or 

to  de  so  tar  tbe 

or  court  invotfad. 
CoiidiKt  Until      ^'1  Burvcvs  ^-bA  re- 
asardi  cmaieiidnt  oooHHasr  ia^afsf** 
and  naedB,  and  aswre  aettan  of  lasttl- 

Make  granta  to  Statea.  looattttea.  and 
nonprofit  private  groups  to  encourage 
and  assist  th^  consumer  inosrams  and 
actlvltleB. 

Tbe  taeMi  of  tbe  CPA  9\*M  be  ap- 
potaiked  by  the  Presidank,  with  Ban^ 
oonflrmattaiir  tot  a  4-year  tenn.  and  be 
removablaonlrforoaaM. 

Tbe  iiumr  ehM  wsiM  hafe  Mtbor- 
iky  to  nemo  bla  osm  auBBral  ooHtaal  and 
otoar  far  ailmUiliiiaUte  ■idiliiiii  Tbo 
AdBdnistrater  inwdd  be  ChatmMi  of  a 
three-member  Commlsston  iniMta  vemd 
be  lesponsUAe  for  censral  poUer  *»«•- 
mlnrtfftii 

xnadfir  tbe  Hsai»-paeasd  venten,  tbe 
CPA  bead  iwjuld  sane  sA  the  BlM«t»  o« 

tbe  Freetdant. 
tbe 

topi .   , 

Tbe  oomnitteo  nfocied  a 
amendment  that  would 
tbe  role  of  tbe  aaeocgr  tB  i 
eeedtacs  from  ttaa*  of  a  fall . 
to  an  "amlena"  wtth  no  I 

tkm ' ^ 

naiiimrinfr  wtOi  truftb  In 
prlnelpleB»tbei 
more  pnpsisiy  be  termed  the 
er  "enemy  of  tbe  < 
beemaettlaa 
uUjUiiiiBiBliOiiinf  thai 
hare  oonflded  as  mBBta  to  1 

TIdi  1«  gWatlnn  rtnee  nst  tfr  toei 
fortamoonnmsrer 

III  nsf  rtf - 

bea  safe  up  to  iiioteet  tbe  con- 

„...._  have  sinqply  not  fasan  dslnc  tbe  )ob. 
Too  often  in  tbe  poak.  Bgenclire  eeiab- 
HrfMwi  aa  watcbdoga  for  tbe  paMie  In- 
twest  have  became  lapdoss  for  private 

Tbe  Senate  bffl  idso  eetabllshfs  a 
thxee-member  Coaell  of  OoBsnmfK  Ad- 
visers in  tbe  ExeeoklTS  OlBee  of  the 
Preeidink,  wbk:h  woold  replaee  tbe  pres- 
ent OfDee  of  Consoaaer  AlMra. 

Patterned  after  tbe  OcmieU  of  Eoo- 
nomio  Adrtaera  and  tbe  ODanaOasi  Bn- 
TtronmenkaiQttallty.tt  eueJUiateetlyad" 
vise  and  assist  tbe  Presktem  «  «^ 
sumor  poUctes  and  prlotlklBS  and  the 
management  of  consumer  protection  pr«»- 
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grsau.  The  Council  will  develop  new  leg- 
islation, evaluate  current  programs  and 
hidp  prepare  an  annual  consumer  re- 
port for  the  President. 

The  Council  would  not  be  involved  In 
dally  operations,  such  as  handling  con- 
sumer complaints  or  publishing  con- 
sumer education  material.  Those  func- 
tions, now  performed  by  the  Office  of 
Consumer  Affairs,  would  be  taken  over 
by  the  Consumer  Protection  Agency. 

Mr  President,  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Bam  Esvnr,  of  the  Oovemment  Opera- 
tions Committee,  dated  August  3,  1972, 
our  distinguished  majority  leader,  Sena- 
tor Mxxi  MimpixLD,  properly  termed  the 
Consumer  Protection  Agency  legislation 
"one  of  the  major  items  for  floor  con- 
sideration prior  to  the  close  of  this  Con- 
gress." 

I  am  hopeful,  and  I  urge  that  the  Sen- 
ate leadership  promptly  schedule  this 
measxire  for  floor  action,  since  so  many 
Senators  have  indicated  their  approval. 
The  S«nate  passed  similar  legislation  in 
Deconber  1970,  by  74  to  4  margin,  and 
I  trust  the  upcoming  vote  will  be  at  least 
as  overwhelming. 


UMTTATION  OP  IMPORTS 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
also  like  to  mention  one  other  aspect 
of  consumer  protection.  There  is  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  we  will  be  dealing 
with  at  some  point  in  the  future  on  the 
floor  called  the  Burke-Hartke  bill.  This 
is  a  bill  that  places  absolute  limitations 
on  imports  coming  into  this  country 
from  abroad. 

I  think  it  would  be  a  very  disastrous 
piece  ot  legislation  for  this  country  to 
adopt,  and  I  was  reaffirmed  in  this  view 
by  a  statement  of  the  Board  of  Erectors 
of  the  Illinois  Agricultural  Association. 
To  a  man,  these  men  felt  that  no  more 
serious  blow  could  be  struck  at  the  farmer 
than  the  passage  of  this  kind  of  restrlc- 
ttve  legislation. 

I  do  believe  we  need  to  look  with  con- 
cern and  a  companionate  feeling  toward 
any  eommmiity  or  any  cotmtry  or  any 
Industry  adversely  affected  by  imports. 

We  all  want  to  protect  in  the  right 
way  the  worker  In  America.  So,  for  that 
reason,  earlier  today  I  introduced,  to- 
gether with  the  coepoDsorahlp  of  my  able 
eoUeague  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt)  ,  a  piece 
of  leglslanon  that  I  think  will  deal  effec- 
tively with  tnule  adjustments  that  are 
necessary  when  imparts  come  in. 

As  the  legislation  now  exists,  adjust- 
ments can  only  be  made  when  it  is  defi- 
nitely proven  that  tariff  action  adversely 
affects  American  workers.  We  cannot 
deal  with  a  community  as  a  whole.  The 
legislation  that  I  Introduced  today,  the 
complete  explanation  of  which  is  avail- 
able in  the  RicoRo,  would  allow  us  for 
the  first  time  to  simply  determine  that 
imports  have  adversely  affected  workers 
and  for  the  first  time  would  enable  us 
to  deal  with  an  entire  commimity  and 
provide  adequate  adjustment  assistance 
that  would  enable  us  to  move  out  of  in- 
dustries which  are  so  adversely  affected 
into  trades  and  Industries  where  we  can 
more  effectively  compete.  To  do  it  any 
other  way  would  be  to  strike  a  blow  at 
the  ccmsumer. 


Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  is  a  con- 
sumer economy.  All  my  business  life  I 
have  believed  the  purpose  of  our  economy 
was  not  Just  to  protect  the  producer,  but 
the  consiuner.  The  standard  of  living  in 
this  Nation  depends  upon  wages  that  are 
paid  and  depends  also  on  what  we  can 
buy  with  those  wages.  For  that  reason  we 
need  to  take  a  good,  hard  look  at  what 
affects  costs  in  the  marketplace. 

I  believe  it  would  be  wrong  for  us  to 
move  away  from  the  policy  that  has  been 
advocated  and  supported  by  five  Presi- 
dents in  a  row  and  overwhelmingly  sup- 
ported by  Congress.  I  believe  this  Is  a 
propitious  moment  for  the  Senate  to 
move  ahead  with  the  most  completely 
thought-out  piece  of  legislation  that  we 
have  had  yet  to  deal  with  the  problem. 


DATE  FOR  EULOGIES  TO  THE  LATE 
SENATOR  ELLENDER  TO  BE  FIXED 
AFTER  PmST  OF  NEXT  YEAR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
at  the  request  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  I  wish  to  announce  that 
a  period  for  the  delivery  of  eulogies  with 
regard  to  our  late  departed  colleague, 
Senator  Ellender,  wlU  be  established  and 
set  aside  at  some  time  during  the  early 
days  of  the  first  session  of  the  next  Con- 
gress. It  is  felt  that  the  schedule  will  be 
so  busy  during  the  days  following  the 
return  of  the  Congress  after  the  Labor 
Day  holiday  that  it  would  be  best  to  go 
over  until  the  first  of  the  year  for  those 
eulogies.  Senators  will  be  appropriately 
notified  when  that  date  hsis  been  set. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  2  o'clock  p.m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  and  at  1 :  36 
pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  2 
p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  assembled 
at  2  p.m.,  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  i  Mr.  Buckley)  . 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  THE  CALL  OP 
THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 

1  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess, 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  moUon  was  agreed  to;   and  at 

2  p.m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject 
to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  Senate  reassembled  at  2:05  p.m. 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Bdcklby)  . 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  CERTAIN  AIR- 
CRAPT  LOAN  GUARANTEES 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  S.  2741,  a  bill  at  the  desk,  which  was 
reported  today,  and  which  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides:  and  with  respect 
to  which  there  is  some  kind  of  emergency 
situation  attached. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 


S.  2741.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Act  ot  8m. 
tembw  7,  1B67,  authorizing  aircraft  loaa 
guarantees.  In  order  to  expand  the  imignM 
pursuant  to  such  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  then 
objection  to  the  present  consideratton  of 

the  bUl? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Seosts 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  YmA 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  with  amendments  on  page  1, 
after  line  8,  strike  out: 

( 1 )  in  the  second  sentence  of  the  flnt 
section  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "to  enaUt 
them  to",  and  by  inserting  before  the  p«rlott 
at  the  end  thereof  a  comma  and  the  foUov> 
ing:  "and  (3)  refinance  aircraft  financed  rt 
a  higher  rate  of  interest,  or  on  terms  otbtr- 
wlse  leas  favorable; " 

(2)  in  section  3  by  inserting  after  "any 
aircraft  purchase  loan"  a  comma  and  tlu 
following:  "or  other  loan  or  commitment  In 
connection  therewith  made  for  the  pniposs 
described  in  clause  (2)  of  the  first  eectlon."; 

(3)  in  section  4(b)  by  inserting  baftm 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"or  refinanced  therewith"; 

On  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of  line  12, 
strike  out  " (4) "  and  insert  ' ( 1) " ;  in  llOi 
13,  after  "$30,000,000",  strike  out  "and"; 
after  line  13,  strike  out: 

(5)  in  section  4(e)  by  inserting  att« 
"Secretary  finds"  the  following:  "In  the  cue 
of   an   aircraft  purchase  loan"; 

(6)  by  striking  out  section  4(f)  and  In- 
sertlng  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(f)  Unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  the 
guaranteed  loan  Is  needed  to  contlnn*  or 
improve  the  service  and  efficiency  cA  ofiers* 
tlon  of  the  air  carrier."; 

(7)  by  striking  out  section  6(a)  and  iBc 
sorting   In   lieu   thereof   the   foUowlag: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  shall  have  the  respon- 
sibillty  of  administering  this  Act  and  iliaU 
make  the  findings  required  by  section  4  (t) 
and  (f ) :  Provided,  however.  That  he  laay 
make  use  of  the  advice  of  other  agenolsi 
and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal  Oo*' 
ernment  to  the  extent  that  he  regards  well 
advice  desirable:  And  provided  further,  Tbat 
such  use  shall  not  unduly  delay  the  gvans* 
ties  of  loans  and  their  admlnistrattoa  In 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  this  Act.";  and 

On  page  3,  at  the  beginning  of  lint  8, 
strike  out  "(8)"  and  insert  "(2)";  in  the 
same  line,  after  the  word  "out",  strike 
out  "15"  and  insert  "fifteen";  in  line  9. 
after  the  word  "thereof",  strike  oirt  "M" 
and  insert  "twenty";  and.  after  Itns  9, 
strikeout: 

By  deleting  the  last  sentence  of  seotiOB 
1380  of  this  title  (49  U.S.C.  1880)  and  lns«t- 
Ing  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  jwo- 
vlslons  of  this  section  shall  not  be  appUnM* 
to  the  guaranty  of  loans  by  the  Becrttary 
of  Transportation  under  the  provisions  of 
such  Act  of  September  7,  1987,  as  amendad, 
but  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  msy 
consult  with  and  consider  the  views  of  tlie 
Board  in  making  such   guaranties." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  eruteted  by  the  Senote  and  Hotae  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for  Oovem- 
ment guaranty  of  private  loans  to  certain 
air  carriers  for  purchase  of  modern  aircraft 
and  equipment,  to  foeter  the  development 
and  use  of  modern  transport  aircraft  by  such 
carriers,  and  for  other  purposes",  apprond 
September  7,  1957  (49  U.S.C.  1334  note).  !• 
amended — ■ 

(1)  in  section  4(d)  by  striking  out  "WO.* 
000,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "•«),• 
000.000";  and 
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^  laWtt»C  "*  "**  tfcww*  "twmXf. 

Ut  RCMBKBTC.  BYRD.  Ut.  'PmMmA, 
n«  tatMlf  at  the  dlitJiiftilBhed  Oenator 

T^ZmeaaoA  tti«k  the  amwirtinwrts  be 
SdwedHSd  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

«'gJ'5KSDn»a  aFwcER.  without 

^Jpp^^  the  aiBSOdmeots  are  consid- 

TS^etSl  to  open  to  further  amendment 
If  there  be  no  further  smendments  to  be 
prop****'  thegyestigp  to  on  the  «««»- 
JlIrtKnil  third  readtag  o<  the  bin. 
^^  fata  ym  ordered  to  be  wigroesed 
for  a  tWrd  reeding,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

ORDEB  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SEN- 
^nxm  BAKER  ON  TOB8DAY.  SEP- 
TEMBER 5,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
(\0^1  ask  unanlmons  consent  that,  on 
the  morning  of  Tuesday,  September  5, 
Itn,  Immediatrty  foUowtog  the  re- 
mi^rin  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
gtsading  order,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkk)  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


vfaMi  caDad  t»  ocder  by  the 
CMr.iluai). 


HA.  3394.  Ab  aet  fW  the  reltof  o(  Antonto 
BenaTldM; 
H.R.  ST08.  Ab  Mt  for  tb*  MUiff  at  Mn. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3:30  PJM. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
lecess  until  3:30  pjn.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
J:08  pjn.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  un- 
til 3:30  pjn.;  whereupon  the  Senate  re- 
usenbled  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Rresidtng  Officer  (Mr.  Allzn)  . 


RECESS  SUBJECT~TO  THE  CALL 
OF  THE  CHAIR 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dmt,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  awaiting  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
3:Sd  pjn..  the  Senate  took  a  recess  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  3:31  pjn.  the  Senate  reassembled, 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Offleer  (Mr.  Aixjcr)  . 


RECESS  UNTIL  4  P  J4. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dext,  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
rteesB  until  the  hour  of  4  o'clock  pjn. 
today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
>:3S  pjn.  the  Senate  to(A  a  recess  tm- 
ta  4  pjn.;  whereupon  the  Senate  re- 
aasemUed  when  called  to  order  by  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Allsh)  . 


RECESS  TO  4:45  VIIL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
leeess  untU  4:4t  poa.  today. 

Ttm  motlott  was  acreed  to;  and  at 
4:N  p^m.  the  Senate  took  a  recess  tintfl 
4:4ft  pjB.:    wUeieupou  the  Senate  re- 


ORDBtB  PQB  ADJOUBmiENT  FROM 
SBETBUSXR  5,  HEflgMBER  6,  AMD 
aSPTEMBZR  7.  19T2.  UHTSL  9  A.M. 
ON  EACH  OF  THE  FOIXO'WmO 
DAYS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presklent, 
I  ask  unanimous  'tf'— "*^  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  bastacas  co  Sep- 
tember 6,  September  6.  and  September 
7,  it  stand  in  adjournment,  respeetlvely, 
until  9  ajn.  on  September  6,  September 
7,  and  September  8, 1972. 

The  PRXBIDINa  OfnCER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ardered. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  at  Repre- 
senUtlves  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  aamuneed  that  the  House 
had  agreed  totherepc»t  of  theoommtt- 
tee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments oi  the  House  to  the  biU  (8.  3726) 
to  extend  and  amend  the  Export  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1969  to  afford  more  equal 
export  opportunity,  to  eetatottsh  a  Coon- 
cll  on  International  Economic  Policy, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  tbat  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  wmmdments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  faUl  (HH.  7&&)  to 
amend  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  and  the 
mterooastal  Shipping  Act.  193S.  to  eon' 
vert  crimtnal  penalties  to  ctvil  penalties 
in  certain  instances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  message  farther  axmooneed  thai 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  report  o<  the 
committee  at  oonferenoe  on  the  dls- 
agrertng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  MOt  bill 
(HJl.  15580)  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Selazy 
Act  of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  its 
otbor  putpoaes. 

The  message  also  amwunced  that  the 
House  had  passed  without  ammdment 
the  Joint  reeolutlan  (8J.  Res.  21S)  to 
authorlae  azid  reqnest  the  President  to 
issue  a  prodamaticn  designatlnc  Octo- 
ber 6.  1972.  as  "NaOcnal  OoadMB  Day." 

The  message  also  auuwieed  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  ammdaasnts  of 
the  Senate  to  the  tatQ  (HJO.  11185)  to 
amend  the  mtanal  Rerenne  Code  oL 
1954  with  regard  to  the  exempt  statos 
of  veterans'  organisations 

ITie  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  agreed  to  the  cuncmient 
resokitlon  (S.  Con.  Res.  94)  provfattng 
ttx  an  adjoununent  of  the  two  Houses 
from  August  IS,  1972,  to  September  5, 
1972.  with  an  amendment  in  which  It 
requests  the  eoncurrence  of  the  Senate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  mcBPSgr  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  slgnatinv  to  the 
foUowtiw  enroUed  bUls: 

H.B.  7S5.  All  act  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Aet  191S.  and  the  latorooaetol  ahlpplng  Act, 
1933.  to  convert  crtmlsjU  paoaltlas  to  dvil 
penalties  In  certain  instances,  and  for  other 
pnrposee; 


for  tte  reUsf  o<  Uarta 

nous  Martinet 

i^R  AB14.  An  act  to  asBMid  aectlon  27SS  of 
tltu  10,  United  State*  Oode.  to  provMo  for 
the  flniJtty  of  acttlemMit  oOiMted  unasr  mc- 
tloB  S79«,  »S4,  a79«a,  aTMb,  or  tTIT;  aad 

HJl.  iaS93.  An  Mt  to  ■fioaH  tltto  SS.  Cntted 
Stetes  Ooas,  Motion  1491.  to  vaXtaetm  tbt 
Court  of  OlaUna  to  ImpleawBt  Ita  Jwdgimntt 
for  coiiH)onsaHr>n 


]ingpr>T  J  .im  WTT  IS.  pRgeaarriBiJ 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  today,  August  18. 1972,  he  presmted 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  2106.  An  act  to  authorise  the  esteWlah- 
ment  of  the  Grant  Kobrs  National  Historic 
Site  In  the  State  oT  Montana,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

S.  31M.  An  aet  to  anthorlw  the  Secre- 
tary ca  the  Interior  to  mtaMUd  ttao  Jotm  IX 
RockefeUer,  Junior,  Memorial  Parkway,  and 
for  other  purpoaea. 


ADJOURNMENT    OF    THE    TWO 
HOUBBB  TO  HfV'^'^f"*^  5,  1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before  the 
Senate  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  94. 

The  PRBBIDINa  OraiCER  (Mr.  Al- 
LSH)  laid  btfore  the  Senate  the  amend- 
moit  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
the  concurrent  resolatlon  (8.  Con.  Res. 
94)  entitled  "Concurrent  reeototlon  pro- 
viding for  an  adjoummcnt  of  the  two 
Houses  from  August  18. 1972.  to  Septem- 
ber 5. 1972".  which  was  on  page  1.  line  4, 
strike  out  "1972.'*,  and  Insert:  "1972.  and 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  on  Fri- 
day. August  18, 1972.  it  stands  adjourned 
until  12  noon  on  Tuesday.  September  5, 
1972." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  concur  In  the 
^>use  aiiM»nrtm«Pt. 

Tlie  FRISXDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  an  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Stfiate  from  West  Vlr^ila. 

Ttoa  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as  amended, 
reads  as  foDows: 

R€»olved  by  Hie  Senate  {tlie  House  of  Mep- 
resentatives  conettrrinti) ,  That  when  the  Sen- 
ate adjoams  en  niday,  August  18,  1077,  it 
stand  adjwirued  tmttl  lO.-OO  o'<iIock  ante 
merldtan  on  TUaeday,  SeptomlMr  8,  IBTa,  and 
that  whon  tbo  Hoom  adjooma  on  rrlday. 
August  IB,  1973.  It  stands  adjooraad  untU  12 
noon  on  Tuesday,  September  &.  lB7a. 


ORDER  LIMrnNa  TIME  FOR  YEA- 
AND-NAY  VOTES  ON  SEFIIIMBER  5 

Mr.  ROBEEIT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanlnnus  consent  that  f  oDowlng 
the  first  roOeaH  vote  oo  September  5.  the 
remaining  roBcBll  votes  whidi  win  occur 
in  consecution  be  limited  to  10  ndnotee 
each,  with  the  waznterheB  to  be  Bounded 
after  the  fhst  2H  ininutee  have  endred. 

The  PRESIDIMO  onnCER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  wlU  convene  again,  follow- 
ing the  close  of  bualneas  today,  at  10  a.m. 
on  Tuesday,  September  5. 

After  the  two  leaders  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Bakm)  wUl  be  recognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes,  after  which  there  will 
be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  of  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  foUowing  bills.  In  the  order  stated: 

3.  2087,  benefits  to  survivors  of  police 

officers.  . 

8.  18,  civil  remedies  to  victims  of  cer- 
tain activities.  ,..      .^ 
HJl.  9323,  amending  the  Narcotics  Ad- 
dicts RehabiUtation  Act  of  1988. 

a.  2587,  prosecutions  for  crimes  com- 
mitted abo€tfd  aircraft. 

HJl.  9222.  correcting  certain  deficien- 
cies in  the  law  relating  to  counterfeiting 
and  forgery.  .     , 

Ther«  is  a  time  limitation  on  each  of 
the  five  bills,  and  yea-and-nay  votes  have 
previously  been  ordered  on  the  five  bills. 
Under  the  order,  the  yea-and-nay  votes 
will  not  occur  on  the  first  four  bills  until 
the  fifth  of  the  aforementioned  measures 
has  reached  the  third  reading  stage  and 
all  tima  thereon  has  been  used  or  yielded 
back.  At  that  time,  the  yea-and-nay 
votes  will  occxur.  back  to  back,  the  first 
one  on  S.  2087,  then  on  S.  18,  HJl.  9323, 
S.  2587,  and  H.R.  9222.  in  that  order.  The 
first  of  the  five  votes  will  probably  occur 
at  around  2  p.m.,  give  or  take  a  litUe. 

Following  the  yea-and-nay  votes  on 
the  five  bills  that  have  been  enumerated. 
the  Senate  wiU  proceed  to  the  second 
track  Item  for  the  rest  of  that  day,  which 
is  H-R.  14370,  the  Revenue-Sharing  Act. 
Amendments  will  be  in  order,  and  yea- 
and-nay  votes  may  occur  thereon. 

So.  repeating,  there  will  be  several  yea- 
and-nay  votes  on  Tuesday,  September  5. 
the  first  day  of  the  session  following  the 
Labor  Day  holiday. 

The  interim  agreement  with  the 
U.SB.R.  remains  the  unfinished  business, 
and  consequently  the  main  track  item, 
for  the  days  following  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 5;  and  the  revenue-sharing  bill, 
HJB.  14370,  will  be  the  second  track  Item 
daily  upon  our  return  until  that  bill  is 
disposed  of. 

The  leadership  may,  of  course,  from 
time  to  time  call  up  other  Items,  and 
the  Senate  may  operate  on  a  third  track 
or  a  multiple  track  system  beyond  the 
two  tracks.  Conference  reports  may  be 
called  up  at  any  time,  they  being  privi- 
leged matters,  and  yea-and-nay  votes 
may  occiir  thereon. 

Obviously,  if  Congress  is  to  adjourn 
sine  die  by  September  30 — and  that  is  a 
hopeful  and  optimistic  target  date, 
though  not  one  entirely  out  of  our 
reach — committee  work  on  H.R.  1  will 
have  to  be  done  during  the  days  between 
the  close  of  the  RepubUcan  Convention 
and  the  Labor  Day  Holiday,  even  though 
the  Senate  will  not  be  in  session.  The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lowe),  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Finance, 
has  Indicated  his  willingness  and  his 
desire  to  continue  to  work  during  that 


period  and  the  leadership  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  in  urging  full  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

It  Is,  of  course,  important  that,  if  pos- 
sible, conferences  on  bills  authorizing  ap- 
propriations be  completed  promptly  so 
that  the  remaining  appropriation  bills 
can  be  acted  upon  by  the  other  body  and 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  for  action  here 
as  early  after  September  5  as  the  situa- 
tion will  permit. 

The  various  subcommittees  on  appro- 
priations of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  have  completed  their 
hearings  on  the  regular  appropriation 
bills  and  stand  ready  to  mark  up  the 
bills  promptly  on  their  receipt  from  the 
other  body.  ,^  _  . 

It  may  be  necessary  to  hold  some  Sat- 
urday sessions  :n  order  to  complete  the 
work  before  final  adjournment. 

At  this  time.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  on 
behalf  of  the  majority  leader,  to  compli- 
ment the  Senate — Senators  on  both  sides 
o.  the  aisle — on  the  work  that  has  been 
done  following  the  Democratic  Conven- 
tion. Since  the  Senate  reconvened  foUow- 
ing the  Democratic  Convention,  several 
major,    important,    and    often    contro- 
versial measm-es  have  been  disposed  of 
in  one  way  or  another,  such  as  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Authorization  Act.  the 
minimum  wage  bill,  the  maritime  bill, 
the    marine    mammalr     bill,     the    bill 
extending    the  life  of  the  CivU  Rights 
Commission,     the     military     procure- 
ment authorization,   the  military   con- 
struction   authorization,     the    agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill,  the  freight  car 
biU  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act,  the 
export  control  bill,  the  SALT  treaty,  the 
SBA  disaster  loan  bUl.  the  gun  control 
bill,  the  no-fault  insurance  bill,  the  Air- 
port and  Airways  Development  Act.  the 
continuing    resolution,    the    Hurricane 
Agnes  disaster  relief  appropriation,  the 
national   school   lunch   legislation,    the 
National   Science   Pounda*^on   research 
bill    several    conference    reports — some 
of   which   reqmred    rollcall    votes— and 
various  other  bills. 

The  following  major  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion remain  to  be  acted  upon— again  I 
say,  one  way  or  another— before  sine  die 
adjournment:  The  interim  agreement  on 
offensive  weapons,  which  I  understand 
was  acted  upon  by  the  other  body  today; 
the  revenue-sharing  bill,  which  is  prcs- 
entiy  the  second-track  item  before  the 
Senate;  the  military  construction  appro- 
priation bill;  the  military  procm^ment 
appropriation  bill;  foreign  aid.  the  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill:  the  debt 
limit  revision  and  extension;  H.R.  1,  the 
welfare  bill;  and  various  conference  re- 
ports. Perhaps,  hopefully,  some  other 
measures  can  be  sandwiched  in  from 
time  to  time  as  the  situation  permits — 
for  example,  H.R.  10729,  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  compliment  the 
Senate.  I  express  appreciation,  on  behalf 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader,  for 
the  splendid  coopemtion  that  has  been 
accorded  to  the  leadership  in  its  efforts 
to  work  out  time  agreements  and  thus  to 
expedite  the  business  of  the  Senate  and 
the  business  of  the  people. 


I  know  that  the  majority  leader  wovu 
want  me  to  add  that  we  hcqie  to  oontiiiM 
receiving — and  we  expect  that  we  win 
continue  to  receive — the  same  high  de- 
gree of  patience  and  cooperation  fromaO 
Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  cor 
efforts  to  expedite  the  remaining  bad- 
ness and  give  Senators  a  chance,  onoe 
the  work  of  the  Senate  is  done,  to  get 
back  home  and  touch  hands  with  the 
people  and  see  what  the  people  are  say- 
ing and  thinking,  and  then  come  back 
with  batteries  recharged  and  with  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  what  the  attitudai 
of  the  people  are  with  respect  to  the 
major  issues  facing  the  Nation,  and  be 
ready  with  vigor  to  go  into  the  new  ses- 
sion when  it  gets  under  way  next  year. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  abseoce 

of  a  quonim.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  derk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M.  TUES- 
DAY,   SEPTEMBER   5,    1972 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
with  every  good  wish  to  every  Senator 
that  he  might  receive  a  good  rest  during 
the  ensuing  days,  and  with  good  wishes 
to  the  officers  of  the  Senate,  the  people 
at  the  front  desk.  Senate  attaches  and 
pages,  and  Soiators'  staffs,  I  move,  if 
there  be  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  that  the  Senate,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  94,  stand  in  ad- 
journment until  10  ajn.,  on  Tuesday, 
September  5,  1972. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:58 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  imtil  Tuesday, 
September  5.  1972,  at  10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  August  18.  1972: 

Diplomatic  and  Foreign  Sbrvics 

Joseph  A.  Mendenball.  of  Vlrglnl*.  a  Tat- 
elgn  Service  Officer  of  class  one.  to  be  AmbM- 
sador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentlwy  ol 
the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Mala- 
gasy Republic.  ,^^1^ 

-RUcott  W.  Seelye,  of  Maryland,  a  Ftore^ 
Service  Officer  of  class  one.  to  be  Ambawadw 
Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary  of  tw 
United   States  of  America  to  the  Republic 

of  Tunisia. 

UNrTED  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  BeP'*' 
sentatlves  of  the  United  States  of  Amwiea 
to  the  Twenty-seventh  Session  of  the  U«n- 
eral  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations: 

Gale  W.  McGee.  U.S.  Senator  from  tue 
State  of  Wyoming.  ^ 

JAMES  B.  Peabsoh.  U.S.  Senator  from  tne 
State  of  Kansas. 

UJ3.  Abmt 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  ^o- 
visions  of  title  10,  United  States  Oo*"-"^ 
tlon  30«6,  to  be  aaalgned  to  a  poeltlatt  « 
Importance  and  responalbUlty  atBigaaUOtV 
the  President  under  subaectlon  (a)  «  "► 
tlon  3066,  In  grade  as  foUows: 
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To  IX  H»tiUn«Kt  genanl 
jtaj  aen.  John  Buaertl  Dwme,  Jr.,  Wy-9^ 
0004,  U.S.  Artny. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  senate  August  18.  1972: 


DnnicT  or  OoutnaoA  Oomx  or  Appxau 
8tani«T  8.  Hvrta.  at  MuyUad.  to  be  Aato- 
clate  Judge  of  tb*  Dtotrlot  ot  Odumbl*  Ooiirt 
of  AppmtiM  for  th«  term  at  fifteen  y»»r«. 

avrKM3tM  COT»«T  OT  TB»  OmTUCT  OT  OOfctTMBlA 

H.  Carl  Moiatrte,  of  the  District  of  Ocrtum- 
bl»,  to  be  an  asaoclate  jttdge,  Superior  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  the  term  of 


yean  preecrlbwl  by  PabUe  Lkw  91-4U.  ap- 
proved July  29,  1»70. 

DsPAsnuarr  or  th«  Ti«*«t7»T 

James  K.  Smith,  of  Vlxglnia,  to  be  a  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  al  the  TreMury. 
UJB.  Tax  Oojmx 

Ovnthla  Holoomb  HaU,  ot  OeUfornU  to  be 
a  judge  of  the  UJ3.  Tax  Court  tar  a  term  ex- 
piring 16  years  after  she  take*  oOoe. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— Fridoi/,  August  IS,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Cliapl**!!.  Rev.  Edward  Q.  Lateh, 
DD..  offered  the  foUowtng  prayer: 

AcQvaiat  thyself  with  God  and  be  at 
peace-  Thereby  good  shaU  come  uiito 
tJiee.-Job22:  21. 

Eternal  God  our  Father  we  are  grate- 
ful for  life  and  for  the  opportunity  of 
serving  our  Nation  In  these  Halls  of  Con- 
gress. Grant  that  we  may  be  strong 
enough  and  patient  enough  to  be  equal 
to  every  experience,  ready  for  every  re- 
sponsibility and  adequate  for  every  ac- 
tivity. Bestow  upon  us  all  the  spirit  of 
devotion  which  proves  that  it  is  just  and 
good  to  obey  Thy  Commandments  as 
taught  in  Thy  Word. 

Now  we  pray  that  we  may  walk  in  Thy 
way  and  live  by  Thy  laws  until  the 
shadows  lengthen  and  the  evening  comes 
and  the  busy  world  is  hushed  and  the 
fever  of  life  is  over  and  otir  work  is 
done.  Then,  of  Thy  great  mercy,  grant 
us  a  safe  lodging,  a  holy  rest,  and  peace 
at  the  last:  through  Jesus  Christ  oiu: 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Jotunal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
anMX>ved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

1  A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Airlngton,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  p>assed  without 
ammdment  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  tit]^: 

HJl.  2394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Banarldes; 

ILB.  2703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Concepcion  Oarcla  Balauro: 

HB.  5168.  An  tct  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Rosa  Martins: 

BLR.  5814.  An  act  to  amend  section  273S  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  finality  of  settlement  effected  under  sec- 
tion 3733,  2734,  2734a.  2734b.  or  2737; 

P.B.  9266.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kyong 
Ok  Goodwin  (Nee  Won); 

KR.  10713.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wllma 
Busto  Koch; 

H£.  12392.  An  act  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  section  1481,  to  authorize  the 
Court  ot  Claims  to  Implement  its  judgments 
for  compensation;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1278.  Joint  resolution  making 
fmther  continuing  apprt^rlatlons  for  the 
Qacal  year  1978,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  suinounced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 


requested,  a  bill  and  a  coaacurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  tiUes: 

HJl.  14806.  An  act  to  amend  the  National 
School  Lunch  Act,  aa  amended,  to  aosui*  that 
adequate  funds  are  arallable  for  the  conduct 
of  Bunamer  food  service  programs  for  chil- 
dren from  areas  in  which  poor  economic 
conditions  exist  and  from  areas  In  which 
there  are  high  concentrations  of  w<»-klng 
mothers,  and  for  other  purpoaes  related  to 
expanding  and  strengthening  the  child  nu- 
trition programs;   and 

H.  Con.  Bes.  563.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  certain  printing  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veteiana'  Affairs. 

The  message  also  aimoimced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
ttxe  bill  (HJl.  14896)  entiUed  "An  act 
to  amend  the  National  School  Limch  Act, 
as  amended,  to  assure  that  adequate 
funds  are  availaUe  for  the  conduct  of 
summer  food  service  programs  for  chil- 
dren from  areas  in  which  poor  economic 
conditions  exist  and  from  areas  in  which 
there  are  high  concentrations  of  working 
mothers,  and  for  other  purposes  related 
to  expanding  and  strengthening  the 
child  nutrition  programs,"  reqtiests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  appoints  Mr.  TAUCAsax.  Mr.  Allxn, 
Mr.  HuiiPHKiT.  Mr.  MzLLxa.  and  Mr. 
AnuN  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  2956)  entitled 
"An  act  to  make  rules  governing  the  use 
of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States 
in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  war  oy 
the  Congress."  agree  to  a  coaiegtaace 
requested  by  the  House  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  FtrtBaiGHT,  B4r.  Chttech, 
Mr.  SpoifG,  Mr.  Cas«,  and  Mr.  Javits  to 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amei^ments  of  the 
House  to  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

8.  2166.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Qrant-Kohrs  Ranch  National 
Historic  Site  In  the  State  of  Montana,  and 
for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  3169.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Jc*in  D.  Rock- 
efeller, Jr.,  Memorial  Parkway,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
mento  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
12931)  enUUed  "An  act  to  provide  for 
improving  the  economy  uid  living  condi- 
tions in  rural  America." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 


Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
tiUes,  In  which  the  concurrttice  of  the 
House  Is  requested : 

S.  3400.  An  act  to  authorise  and  request  the 
Preeldent  to  Iwue  annually  a  procUmation 
designating  August  26  of  each  yeax  as  "Wom- 
en's Ri^ts  I>ay"; 

S.  3694.  An  act  providing  for  Federal  pur- 
chase of  the  remain  tng  Klamath  Indian  For- 

8.  3762.  An  act  to  extend  the  program  for 
health  services  for  domestic  agricultural  mi- 
grant workers;  and 

8.  3811.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  lAkaaboic.  and 
for  other  purposes ',  t4>proved  November  6, 
1966. 

AMENDING     8HIPPING     ACT.      1916. 

AND     INTERCOASTAL     SHIPPING 

ACT.  1933 

Mr.  GARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (HH.  7551  to 
amend  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  and  the 
Intercoastal  Shipping  Act,  1933,  to  con- 
vert criminal  p«jalties  to  civil  penalties 
in  certain  instances,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendmwits  thereto, 
and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clert  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  after  line  14,  insert: 

"(d)  By  amending  the  first  paragraph 
of  section  23  to  read  as  foUows: 

'  'Orders  of  the  Commlaaloo  relating  to 
any  violation  of  this  Act  or  to  any  vloUtton 
of  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  pursuant 
to  this  Act  shall  be  made  only  after  full 
hearing,  and  upon  a  sworn  otsnaplalnt  or 
In  proceedings  InsUtuted  of  Its  own 
motion.'  ". 

Page  a,  line  16,  strike  out  "d"  and  Insert 

"(e)". 

Ptige  3.  lines  3  and  4,  strike  out  "to  be  as- 
sessed by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion". 

Page  3.  strike  out  lines  6  to  10.  Inclusive. 

Page  3.  lines  16  and  16,  strike  out  "to  be 
ivumMMMxi  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion". 

Page  3,  after  line  17.  Insert: 

•■S*c.  3.  Any  civil  penalty  provided  herein 
may  be  compromised  by  the  Federal  Mari- 
time CommlselMi.  or  may  be  recovered  by 
the  united  States  In  a  clvU  action." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gMitleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  HAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  distin- 
guished gentleman,  our  coUeagtte  from 
Maryland,  the  <dxairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, to  e3q;daln  farlefiy  to  us  the  purport 
of  the  Senate  amendments  that  we  are 
concurring  in  and  the  need  for  concur- 
rence and  if  there  is  an  increase  in  cost 
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and  tt  the  Senate  amendments  are  zer- 

mane. 

I  yldd  to  the  gentleman  for  that  pur- 
pose.   

Mr.  OABMATZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yleldlnc. 

igg  Ottunlriir.  the  purpaee  of  the  bUl  Is 
to  fir-**^  the  Federal  liarltime  Commis- 
sion In  ourrylnff  out  Its  regulataxy  fxmc- 
tlons  under  the  Shipping  Act,  1918.  and 
the  mtercoastal  Shipping  Act.  ms.  The 
bin  ^wmld  do  this  by:  First,  changing  the 
penalty  prorlslfau  of  tba  ahipplng  Act. 
191«,  from  criminal  to  civil  In  those  three 
at«M  that  give  the  Commtwloo  most  of 
Ita  enfoteement  problems  hi  day-to-day 
operations:  second.  provkUac  a  dvU  pen- 
alty tat  vlolatlans  of  any  order,  role,  or 
reculatleaof  theCommlsskm:  uad  third. 
y^iUmi  t««riy  the  Oonmlsskm  to  oompro- 
mimm  all  clvll  penalties  provfctod  for  vto- 
iBtions  of  tluBe  seetlans  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1918.  and  t3ie  Intercoastal  Shlpptns 
Act.  1933.  which  are  subject  to  Its  Jurls- 
dlctkn. 

I  might  tell  the  gentleman  two  amend- 
ments an  germane.  The  Hoase-passed 
bill  would  amend  Uie  Shipping  Act  of 
1916,  to  fgnw^^ny  provide  that  whoever 
violates  any  order,  rule,  or  regulation  of 
the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  shall 
be  subject  to  a  dvll  penalty  of  not  more 
than  91.000.  The  fbat  Senate  amend- 
ment wmdd  amend  section  23  of  the 
gfh«pp«Tig  Act  of  1918.  so  that  the  hearing 
procedure  required  for  violations  of  that 
act  would  awly  to  violations  of  any  such 
rule  or  regulation  of  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission. 

The  second  amendment  Is  a  technical 
amendment. 

Ihlxd.  the  House- paused  bill  would 
goifsrally  have  pnmltted  the  Federal 
■%M»Tiam»  Commission  to  nnswHS  dvil 
penalties  provided  by  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1916  and  the  mtercoastal  Shipping 
Act  of  1933.  The  remaining  Senate 
amendments  Nos.  3,  4.  5,  and  6,  wotdd 
delete  this  authority,  and  in  lieu  thereof 
provides  that  the  FMC  may  ctxnpro- 
ndse  any  such  dvll  penalty,  or  take  civil 
actten  In  the  courts. 

Bfr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  As  I  understand  it,  they  are 
geimane  and  apparently  the  main  pur- 
pose Is  to  change  from  criminal  penalties 
to  dvll  penalties.  I  deduce  that  there 
Is  no  increase  in  cost  by  virtue  of  the 
Senate-added  amendments. 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  ask  if 
the  gentleman  has  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority the  concurrence  in  the  Senate 
amendments? 
Ur.  OARMATZ.  Yes,  I  have. 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate 
the  explanation  for  the  benefit  of  all  the 
Membera.  and  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Mary- 
land? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Senate   amendments  were   con- 
curred In. 

A  motion  to  reooDdder  was  laid  on 
ttie  tabls. 
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P  ARMFEST — D  .3.  A. 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate  jotat  reeolutton 
(BJ.  Res.  182)  authorizing  the  Pred- 
dent  to  invite  the  SUtes  of  the  Union 
and  foreign  nations  to  participate  in 
Parmfest— UJ3.A.  and  the  World  Plough- 
ing Contest  In  September  1972. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 

Mr.  OB/OBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  may  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  if  it  is  anticipated  that 
tills  will  require  any  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds? 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
Ueman will  yield.  I  can  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  lowm  (Mr.  Oitoss)  that  the 
purposes  of  this  resolution  will  involve  no 
commitment  erf  any  funds  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

SJ.  Rb.  182 
Wtaerass  the  United  States  wlU  host  the 
mneteenth  Annual  World  Ploughing  Content 
In  Septembar   1973   In  Blue   Earth   County. 
Mmneaota.  and 

WhMMM  up  to  twenty-two  nations  can  be 
expactad  to  participate  in  thU  conteet  on 
September  IS  and  IS  as  part  ol  a  weeUong 
Farmfest — VSJi^  and 

Whereas  the  19T3  National  Ploughing  Con- 
test and  the  197S  Grand  National  Tractor- 
Pun  Contert  are  Included  in  the  scheduled 
events  of  Pannlest — U.S_A.,  and 

Whereas  Pannfeet — UJ9J1.  wUl  feature  ex- 
hibitions at  machinery,  equipment,  supplies, 
aarvlees.  and  other  products  used  In  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts; promote  foreign  and  domestic  trade  and 
commerce  in  such  products:  and  salute 
worldwide  agrkrolture:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 
Beeotocd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
TeaentaUt»»  of  tite  United  States  of  America 
in  Con§Te—  asaembied.  That  the  President  of 
tba  United  States  is  autboriaed  and  re- 
quested to  Invite  by  proclamation  or  In  such 
other  manner  as  he  may  deem  proper  the 
States  of  the  Union  and  foreign  nations  to 
participate  in  Parmfest — US  .A.  to  be  held 
in  Mue  Barth  County,  Minnesota,  from 
September  11,  1973,  through  September  17. 
1072. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
privilege  to  offer  this  resolution  on  be- 
half of  the  entire  House  delegation  from 
Minnesota. 

Next  month  the  State  of  Minnesota 
will  host  two  related  events;  namely. 
Parmfest— U.S.A.  and  the  1972  Worid 
Ploughing  Contest. 

Parmfest^U.S.A.  is  an  exposition  that 
has  an  appeal  not  only  for  farmers  but 
also  for  those  interested  in  agriculture. 
The  exhibits,  both  educational  and  com- 
mercial, are  related  to  modem  agricul- 
tural and  conservation  practices. 
For  only  the  second  time  the  United 


States  will  serve  as  host  country  for  the 
world  ploughing  matches.  It  is  expected 
that  about  40  contestants  from  22  na- 
tions will  compete  in  this  colorful  demon- 
stration of  agricultural  skill.  In  addition 
about  a  dozen  contestants  will  participate 
in  the  national  competition. 

As  the  committee  report  notes,  no  «(• 
pendlture  of  public  funds  Is  Involved.  The 
joint  resolution  dmply  asks  the  PreeUteot 
to  invite  by  proclamation  or  other  i^ 
proprlate  means  the  States  of  the  Unka 
and  fbr  nations  to  participate  in  tbe 
week-long  tribute  to  those  who  derive 
their  llvellboed  from  agriculture. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  House  to  sop- 
port  the  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resohi- 
tion  182. 

The  Senate  Joint  resohition  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL    LEAVE 

Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  atk 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (a 
J.  Res.  182)  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJectlOT  to 
the  request  from  the  gentieman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  CASE  OF  MISTAKEN  mENTTIT 

(Mr.  BOW  asked  and  was  gtrm  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  tar  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  hla 
remarks.)  .. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  quite 
surprised  this  morning  when  my  at^i- 
tion  was  called  to  a  Washington  Post 
story  showing  a  mmibwr  of  M*"'''?V^ 
Congress  appearing  before  the  Sonet 
Embassy  in  some  Itind  of  a  protest. 

Now,  in  lookhig  over  the  story  I  tod 
that  my  name  is  used  as  one  of  tiwee 
appearing  before  the  Soviet  Embassy. 
Also  in  the  picture  ininted  by  the  Wash- 
ington Post  I  am  identified  as  being  one 
of  those  appearing  in  the  picture. 

Mr.  SpeakCT,  I  wish  to  say  herejuid 
now  that  I  was  not  in  front  of  the  SovlM 
Embassy,  and  I  am  not  the  one  who  u 
identified  hi  the  picture.       „    ^     .„  ^ 

I  hope  the  Washington  Post  wiH  re- 

ISr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentieman  yield?  .  , ^  *„ 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman.  a^.v., 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  got  up  a  Uttle  later  this  momhig  than 
I  usually  do.  I  picked  up  the  Washington 
Post  and  saw  the  picture  and  re&AJoe 
story.  I  must  admit  ttiat  the  headline 
shocked  me  a  UtUe  bit  and  I  win  be 
darned  if  I  could  find  the  Picture  ofj^ 
gentieman  from  Ohio  in  Uie  photograpn- 
I  am  glad  that  the  gentieman  denies  tnai 
he  was  present. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  was  not  there.  It  has  been 
suggested  by  several  people  t^**  *°2[ 
would  like  to  have  me  auto*™^,,™ 
picture.  If  they  will  get  it  for  me.  I  will  be 
glad  to  autograph  It. 
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CORRECTION  OF  VOTE 
Mr  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
«iii  No  304  I  am  recorded  as  voting 
!W"  i  voted  "nay."  I  ask  unanhnous 
ronsent  that  the  permanent  Rxcord  and 
Journal  be  corrected  accordhagly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 

nfififl66? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CORRECTION  OP  VOTE 
Mr  COUilNS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  roilcaU  No.  330  I  am  recorded  as  not 
voting.  I  was  present  and  voted  "yea."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  perma- 
nmt  RrcoED  and  Journal  be  corrected 
accordingly. 

■nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Tex- 
as? 
There  was  no  objection. 


AGREEMENT    ON     LIMITATION     OF 
STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE  WEAPONS 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  1097  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows; 

H.  Bxs.  1097 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
MKdutlon  It  shaU  be  In  order  to  move,  clause 
7.  rule  xm.  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding, 
tbat  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
tbe  Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint 
n*olutk>n  (HJ.  Bee.  1S27)  approving  the  ac- 
ceptance by  the  President  for  the  United 
States  of  tbe  interim  agreement  between  the 
nottsd  States  of  America  and  tbe  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  certain  meas- 
uras  with  respect  to  the-llmltatlon  of  stra." 
tegk  offensive  arms.  After  general  debate, 
wblch  shall  be  confined  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  ASalrs.  the 
Joint  resolution  shaU  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise 
tnd  report  the  joint  resolution  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  any  Member  may  demand  a 
s«1>arate  vote  In  the  House  on  any  amend- 
taent  adc^ted  In  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
to  tbe  Joint  resolution  or  to  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  tbe  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  now 
printed  in  the  joint  resolution.  The  previous 
question  shaU  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  joint  resolution  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
•nept  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  genUeman  would  yield  for  a  brief 
observation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it 
Is  fitting  that  PIPPEK  should  launch  a 
<liscussion  of  "SALT." 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate my  able  friend  from  Iowa  recognlz- 
lof  the  propriety  of  Pxppn  speaking 
for  SALT. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Jotot  Resolution  10»7  provides  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  general  debate  for 
consideration  of  Hoiae  Joint  Restrfutlon 
1227,  the  Agreement  on  limitation  of 
Strategic  Offensive  Weapons.  The  re- 
port does  not  c(»italn  a  cost  estimate; 
therefore,  points  of  order  are  waived 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions 
of  clause  7,  rule  xm. 

House  Joint  Resolution  1227— surely 
one  of  the  most  important  matters  that 
could  possibly  come  before  this  Con- 
gress— approves  and  authorizes  the  Pres- 
idait  to  accept  the  interim  agreemrat 
on  the  limitation  of  strategic  offensive 
arms,  signed  bj  President  Nixon  and  the 
Gfmeral  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Communist  Party  at  Mos- 
cow. May  26, 1972. 

The  agreement  is  the  result  of  nego- 
tiations which  started  more  than  10 
years  ago.  SALT  resulted  in  a  treaty  lim- 
iting antiballlstic  ndssUe  systems  and  a 
5 -year  interim  agreement  freezing  the 
overall  levels  of  strategic  offensive  mis- 
sile pending  further  negotiations  which 
are  to  begin  in  October. 

The  treaty  was  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  for  "advice  and  consent."  The 
interim  agreement  was  sent  to  both 
Houses  for  approval. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add  that  I  com- 
mend the  President  and  all  who  have 
had  a  part  in  bringing  this  Interim  agree- 
ment to  be  approved  by  the  Congress, 
that  is  by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives,  whose  Members  are 
elected  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  should  have  preferred  to  see  the 
treaty  which  deals  with  the  matter  of 
the  location  and  the  number  of  anti- 
ballistic  missiles  each  nation  may  have 
also  submitted  for  approval  of  the  Cmi- 
gress,  because  a  matter  so  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  country,  it  would  seem  to 
me,  should  be  duly  considered  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  peo- 
ple's elected  representatives,  in  both 
Houses. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  President 
for  his  efforts  to  restrain  tbe  vloloiee 
of  the  cold  war  and  bring  this  Nation 
into  a  closer  accord  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  did  what  I  could  to  induce  our  coun- 
try and  the  Soviet  Union  to  adopt  such 
a  policy  immediately  after  World  War  n. 
As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  fearful 
about  the  seeds  of  World  War  HI  being 
sown  in  the  aftermath  of  World  War  II, 
I  visited  19  countries.  In  the  course  of 
that  trip  I  conferred  with  Six  Winston 
Churchill,  Prime  Minister  Attlee,  Gen- 
eral de  OauUe.  General  Elsenhower,  Pre- 
mier StaUn.  and  all  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  19  countries  I  visited. 

On  March  20,  194«,  I  made  an  exten- 
sive speech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  which  I  discussed  the  dangerous  ten- 
sions which  had  already  developed 
among  the  nations  which  had  fought 
together  in  the  war.  the  increasing  con- 
flict, suspicicai,  and  fear  arising  among 
them.  I  also  pointed  out  the  frighten- 


ing prospect  of  a  nuclear  arms  race,  stm 
in  its  Infancy  but  portending  a  growth 
of  nuclear  power  oo  tbe  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States  la 
the  foreseeatfle  future  endangering  not 
only  both  (rf  those  countries  taut  the  en- 
tire human  race. 

At  that  time  the  United  States  had 
a  very  limited  number  of  bombs,  and, 
so  far  as  we  knew,  Russia  had  none,  but 
was  working  frantieaUy  to  devtiop  her 
capacity  to  prodnee  them.  Whatever  my 
plea  and  whatever  seeowd  to  me  to  be 
the  (oiswerable  logic  brtilnd  my  beUef 
that  Russia  would,  on  a  day  not  too  dis- 
tant from  then,  challenge  us  as  a  nuclear 
power,  I  could  persuade  iwne  in  author- 
ity to  see  the  neoeeslty  of  acting  then 
to  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

On  the  contrary,  I  was  severtiy  criti- 
cized by  many  for  proposing  that  Russia 
could  ever  challenge  us  as  a  nudear  pow- 
er. Some  even  Inuslied  that  my  recogni- 
tion ot  that  poositaUlty  suggested  that  I 
preferred  Russia  to  my  own  country. 

Now,  28  years  later,  we  have  bticn 
this  House  for  i^iproval  an  agreement 
entered  hito  between  President  Nixon 
and  the  Soviet  authorities  ptopoitDg  an 
Interim  freeae  up<m  offenBlve  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  of  both  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  this  agreement  it  is  specifically  rec- 
ognised, as  is  set  out  on  page  8  of  the 
report  of  the  dlsWnrdnhed  ConuBtttee 
on  Foreign  Aftahrs  ot  the  House,  that  on 
July  1,  1972.  the  United  States  had  1,054 
fixed,  land-based  lOBif  UnKdwrs  and 
the  Soviet  Union  had  l^S.  In  many 
otiier  categories  of  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  the  Soviet  Unton  now  has  su- 
periority ov«r  the  Uhtted  Statee.  al- 
though we  hope  our  authorities  are  right 
in  holding  that,  overall,  taking  toto  ac- 
count all  of  our  weapons  capaUe  of  of- 
fensive nuclear  action,  we  are  of  equal 
strength.  I  am  dtoturbed,  from  the  testi- 
mony we  have  heard  from  Admiral 
Rlckover,  that  the  Rtisslans  have  the 
ce^nbUity  to  build  nuclear  submarines 
three  times  in  excess  of  ours. 

I  do  iK>t  understand  why  our  country 
has  allowed  Russia  to  gain  superiority 
over  us  in  any  critical  axta,  related  to 
our  defense  and  security.  There  Is  no 
use  now  to  go  back  and  cry  over  our 
failure  to  do  wiiat  some  of  us  thought 
we  should  have  done  in  the  earlleet  days 
of  nuclear  weapons,  to  try  to  find  a  11m- 
itlnc  agreement  on  such  weapona  then. 
We  must,  of  course,  cooalstent  with  our 
own  car^uUy  preserved  security,  do  ev- 
erything we  can  to  spcue  our  country 
and  TWifcind  from  the  terrible  potential 
of  nuclear  destruction  idilch  today,  like 
a  damoclean  sword,  hangs  over  the  hu- 
man race. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  whaX  the  Pres- 
ident has  done  will  lead  to  a  diminu- 
tion not  only  in  the  nuclear  arms  race 
but  in  the  armament*  race  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  I  urged  ivon  StaUn  when  Z  saw  him 
hi  Mcacow  hi  Septnabw.  1945,  Russia 
and  the  Uhlted  States  sfaonki  have  taken 
the  lead  after  World  War  n  to  toteniii- 
tlonal  action  vdilch  would  have  pre- 
vented all  the  other  nations  of  tlit  worid 
from    rearming   again,    and    eeperlally 
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OannMiy  atul  Japan;  and  then  the  So- 
Ttei  Union  and  tbe  Dnlted  SUtM  should 
hare  xeduood  ttoelr  own  armed  forces 
down  to  a  moderate  level  and  dlcccn- 
tinned  tbe  Und  of  ann«  race  which  has 
so  Ions  been  the  maker  of  wars  and  the 
curse  of  peace. 

liBt  us  hope  that  these  agreements 
which  the  President  has  negotiated  wlU 
lead  to  a  new  qplrlt  of  gmulne  and  sin- 
cere cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Russia  to  respect  the  Integ- 
rity and  security  ol  each  other  and  of  all 
peoitle,  and  to  spmd  their  substance,  al- 
ways too  little,  upon  the  things  that  make 
life  better  for  our  people  and  for  all  peo- 
ple. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  measure  which  this 
rule  would  authorl«  may  make  the  dif- 
feience  between  war  and  peace.  It  may 
Indicate  the  opening  up  of  a  new  day  for 
our  nation  and  for  all  nations.  So  this  is 
a  day  pregnant  with  hope  as  well  as  awe- 
some responsibility  on  the  part  of  this 
body. 

But  since  we  must  move  forward  with 
faith.  I  urge  the  adoptl<m  of  the  rule,  Mr. 
I^Maker,  so  that  this  meaningful  measure 
may  receive  what  I  hope  will  be  the 
hearty  approval  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
able  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Weaker.  House  Resolution  1097 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  for  consideration  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1227,  the  Agreement  on 
LimiUtion  of  Strategic  Offensive  Weap- 
ons. We  waivtd  points  of  order  so  far  as 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7,  rule  Xin.  because  it  was  impos- 
sible to  make  a  cost  estimate  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  1227. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1227  is  to  provide  con- 
gressional approval  of  the  Interim  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  dealing  with  the  limitation  of 
strategic  offensive  arms  and  the  related 
protocol  which  was  signed  by  President 
Nixon  in  Moscow  on  May  26.  1972. 

The  strategic  arms  limitation  talks — 
SALT — began  on  November  17.  1969,  and 
resulted  in  two  separate  accords.  The 
first  is  a  treaty  limiting  anti-ballistic 
missile  systems.  The  second  is  a  5-year 
interim  agreement  which  provides  a 
free»  on  the  levels  of  strategic  offen- 
sive missile  forces  pending  further 
negotiations. 

The  treaty  was  sent  to  the  Senate  for 
its  advice  and  consent,  while  the  interim 
agreement  has  been  submitted  to  both 
the  Houses  of  Congress  for  approval. 
While  the  House  will  act  only  on  the  in- 
terim agreement,  the  treaty  and  the 
interim  agreement  are  so  closely  related 
that  some  mention  should  be  made  of 
each. 

The  treaty  provides  generally  that 
each  side  will  limit  ABM  systems  to  two 
sites:  One  to  (tefend  its  national  capital, 
and  one  to  defend  an  ICBM  site. 

The  Interim  agreement  which  requires 
the  approval  of  both  Houses,  limits 
ICBM's,  ballistic-missile  submarines  and 
submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles.  No 


limitations  are  placed  on  strategic  bomb- 
ers. The  limitations  in  the  interim  agree- 
ment are  h<n<<ing  for  5  years,  unless  su- 
perceded by  a  comprehensive  agreement. 
Major  provisions  In  the  interim  agree- 
ment include  the  following:  No  addi- 
tiooal  fixed,  land  based.  ICBM  launchers 
may  be  started  during  the  freeze,  beyond 
the  numbers  in  place  and  under  construc- 
tlon  on  July  1,  1972.  Tliis  allows  1,054 
ICBM  launchers  for  the  United  States 
and  1.618  for  the  U.S.SJI.  Silos  ma;-  not 
be  relocated.  The  United  States  is  allowed 
up  to  44  nuclear-powered  ballistic-mis- 
sile submarines,  while  the  UJ3.S.R.  is  al- 
lowed up  to  62  similar  submarines. 


There  are  no  departmental  letters  or 
minority  views  in  the  committee  report. 
However,  the  committee  report  does 
make  the  following  points  in  support  of 
the  agreements.  First,  the  U.S.S.R.  had 
embarked  on  a  large-scale  expansion  of 
Its  strategic  forces,  which  woiild  likely 
have  carried  Soviet  forces  well  beyond  the 
level  planned  for  UJS.  forces  in  the  mid 
or  late  1970's.  Therefore,  the  effect  of 
this  agreement  Is  to  limit  current  So- 
viet offensive  programs,  but  not  current 
U.S.  programs.  Second,  the  limitations 
on  ABM  deployment  have  prevented  an 
expensive  new  competition  in  the  arms 
race. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  re- 
ported this  joint  resolution  by  a  vote  of 
23  to  1. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Bllnois  'Mr.  Anderson)  . 

'By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Ander- 
son of  Illinois  was  aUowed  to  speak  out 
of  order.) 

HON.    RICHARD    H.    POFF 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mi". 
Speaker,  it  has  just  been  brought  to  loj' 
attention  that  today  is  the  last  day  that 
one  of  oiu-  most  distinguished  colleagues 
will  be  with  us  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, at  least  in  his  present 
capacity  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I 
refer  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Virginia  'Mr.  Poff»,  the  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  with  whom  I  have  also 
had  the  pleasure  of  serving  on  the  House 
Republican  Conference  where  he  has 
very  efficiently  and  with  great  dedica- 
tion served  as  secretary  for  a  number 
of  years. 

I  know  that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress win  join  me — all  Members  will 
join  me — this  afternoon  in  payhis 
tribute  to  one  of  the  most  devoted  nub- 
ile servants  that  we  have  ever  known.  In 
his  knowledge  of  the  Constitution,  tn  his 
respect  for  the  office  which  he  hold.s,  he 
has  no  peers.  We  will  sorely  mLss  his 
wise  and  judicious  counsel  although  we 
will  continue  to  cherish  his  friendship 
and  unfailing  courtesies  down  through 
the  years. 

I  know  that  all  of  lis  will  want  to  wish 
liim  well  as  he  leaves  this  body  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Virginia  Supreme 
Court,  where  I  am  sure  he  will  carve  out 
for  himself  an  equaUy  distinguished 
career.  The  people  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia  are  fortunate  indeed 
that  they  will  continue  to  enjoy  the  ben- 


efits of  tbe  pubUo  servtoe  ci  a  truly  able 
and  distinguished  American. 

I  am  ideased  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yldd? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  HUnote.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader. 

Mr.  QERAU)  R.  FORD.  Mr.  SpeaKv, 
I  am  deeply  grateful  that  the  gentlemaa 
from  nihiois  has  brought  this  to  tbe  at- 
tention of  tbe  House.  I  am  especially 
grateful  that  he  has  yielded  so  that  I 
may  express  my  comments  about  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Poft). 
Although  the  House  tuw  many  suporb 
lawyers,  I  have  long  felt  that  there  wis 
no  better  legal  mind  in  tbe  House  than 
the  gentleman  f  i  im  Virginia.  Dick  Porr. 
I  did  all  I  could  to  see  to  it  that  his  great 
legal  capacity  could  be  further  utilized 
in  the  highest  Court  of  our  land,  but  for 
circumstances  which  were  personal  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  he  decided 
to  withdraw  his  name  from  considera- 
tion. 

I  would  simply  conclude  by  saying 
that  in  my  capacity  I  have  known  him 
to  be  loyal,  constructive,  and  a  great 
adviser.  I  am  positive  his  contribution 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia  in  his 
new  assignment  will  be  just  as  great  as 
it  has  been  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
others  here  senior  to  myself  who  could 
speak  better  to  this  subject  than  I  but 
I  see  no  one  from  mu  committee  on 
the  floor  at  the  moment  and  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Judiciary  Committe,,  with  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Porr), 
so  it  seems  to  me  it  is  appropriate  for 
me  also  to  pay  a  tribute  to  him  at  this 

time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  tribute  I  am  very 
glad  to  pay  because  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Poff)  is  a  very  fine  gentle- 
man, a  fine  individual,  and  he  is  an  ex- 
celleint  lawyer.  I  am  somewhat  junior 
still  in  this  honorable  body  here  but  I 
am  not  quite  so  junior  at  the  bar.  One 
thing  I  do  claim  to  be  able  to  do  is  to  rec- 
ognize a  good  lawyer  when  I  see  one.  It 
was  not  very  long  after  I  had  been  here 
and  I  had  been  on  the  Conmiittee  on  the 
Judiciary  before  I  was  able  to  recognize 
that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Porr)  was  indeed  a  very  able  lawyer. 

Along  with  the  minority  leader,  I  re- 
gret that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
did  not  go  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  to  which  post  I  was  happy 
to  recommend  him.  but  I  am  sure  he  wiU 
grace  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Common 
wealth  of  Virginia  and  that  he  wUl  oe 
an  honorable  and  appropriate  addiU()n  to 
a  long  Une  of  distinguished  Vu-ginia  law- 
yers running  back  to  George  Wytbe, 
Chief  Justice  Marshall.  Patrick  Henry, 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  other  gentlemen 
we  read  about  in  the  history  books. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  PoFF)  will  live  up  to  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  ver>'  proud  bar  of  his  native 
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to  hate  tbls  oppOTtanlty  to  4cto  In  this 
_/'aBBIXT.  Mr.  speaker,  will  tbe 

8«jg*'5JJJ^aOH  or  IlUnols.  I  yield  to 
the  EenUemaa  from  Virginia. 
^^  ABHi'lT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in 
wholehearted  agreement  with  all  the 
rinanumts  expreesed  hare.  I  would  like  to 
ixtot  oat  by  way  of  exjdanatlon  that  sev- 
md  weeks  ago  we  had  a  special  order  oa 
this  matter  when  an  Members  oS  tbe 
Virginia  delecatioo  paid  their  respect  to 
the  gentJeman  from  ■\nrginla  (Mr.  Porr) . 
We  commended  tbe  Oovenior  fa:  tbe 
BPlfniUrt  appointment  he  made. 

I  am  confident  tbe  gentlanan  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Potf)  win  serve  for  many 
yeais  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  Virginia 
as  ably  as  he  has  here  in  this  body.  How- 
ever. Virginia's  gain  is  a  Ices  to  this  Con- 
gjess.  I  did  want  the  gentleman  here  to 
know  the  Virginia  delegaOwi  and  others 
have  had  a  special  order  on  this  matter. 
I  do  wholeheartedly  subscribe  to  every- 
thing that  has  been  said. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Ulinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNTNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  even 
though  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Djcs  Poff,  is  a  member  of  the  opposi- 
tion, I  was  one  of  his  earliest  backers  for 
a  seat  on  the  highest  Coxut  in  the  land 
because  I  recognize  his  great  ablUty  in 
the  legal  field.  He  is  a  longtime  personal 
friend  of  mine.  We  went  to  law  school 
logeOier  and  had  many  happy  years  to- 
gether. I  am  grateful  that  the  Governor 
of  Virginia  has  api>ointed  him  to  the  Su- 
preme Coart  of  Virginia  where  he  wiU 
C(mtlnue  to  serveTUs  State  with  great 
diBUnctlon. 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with  a 
Qitrtt  of  congratulatory  admiration  that 
I  rise  to  make  a  few  remarks  concern- 
ing my  coUeague  from  the  Common- 
wealth of  Virginia,  the  Honorable 
RicEAXD  H.  Poff. 

Today  wfll  be  the  last  time  that  Dick 
Porr  psu-ticipates  in  the  proceedings  of 
tbe  House  of  Representatives  as  a  Mem- 
ber representing  Virginia's  Sixth  Dis- 
trict. He  has  held  that  seat  and  con- 
tinued his  office  with  distinction  since 
bring  fhrst  elected  to  serve 'ir.  the  83d 
Congress.  Since  that  time  he  has  earned 
the  respect  of  his  coUeagues  and  the  pub- 
lic as  a  hard  working,  conscientious, 
skillful  legislator  and  a  dedicated  public 
servant.  Like  so  many  of  us  who  are 
members  of  this  august  body,  he  is  an 
attorney  by  profession,  and  this  has  been 
his  special  forte.  Rich&kd  Poff  is  indeed 
most  learned  in  the  law  and  an  acknond- 
edged  expert  in  the  field  of  constitutional 
jurisprudence  and  related  legislative 
matters.  This  special  expertise  is,  in  fact, 
the  very  reason  for  his  departure  from 
the  seat  he  holds  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

He  is  going  to  Richmond  where  he  wiU 
assume  the  mantle  of  another  high  of- 
fice of  pdbtie  trust  The  Congressman 
has  been  aiipolnted  a  justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Ooort  of  Virginia,  and  in  my 
humble    oi>lnion    the    Commonwealth 


could  not  baw 
ailuuBy  to 

}< 


» laare  caiMbto 
la  Virsliila's 


Obbk  Rot  Is  my  dOM  xziaBd,  a 
counsel,  and  a  Christlaa  gentleman.  We 
WiU  all  mas  Mr.  JMtloe  Bovr. 

Ml.  JOHAa.  Mr.  apeakar,  I  would  Itte 
to  associate  mvaeif  with  tbe  mukrti  that 
have  been  made  concerning  the  foith- 
canlac  rcttrcment  of  our  ooOaagae, 
ffyr— mi  poTw.  It  Is  a  tilsasum  for  ma  to 
have  this  c^poctuntty  to  Join  them  in 
paying  tribute  to  htan  today. 

Okk  Bovr  and  I  eame  to  CVmgrees  the 
same  year,  ItSS.  Wie  aoon  formed  a  eloee 
assoclatlan — not  only  because  we  came 
from  ndgbboring  Stataa,  but  became  it 
became  apparent  that  we  entertafewd 
dmllar  views  and  political  pbUoaoidiies. 
Out  o<  that  aaeoolatlon  grew  a  warm 
friendship  which  has  ooathmed  and 
grown  during  the  IntarreDtag  30  years. 

DscK  has  announeed  that  be  wfD  re- 
sign from  OMigrees  before  tbe  end  of 
August  to  take  a  seat  on  Virginia's  high- 
est court.  While  the  country  and  his 
congressional  distrtet  win  thus  lose  an 
able  and  dedicated  eenrant.  I  most  say 
that  the  State  of  Virginia  wiU  be  gain- 
ing a  highly  qualified  judicial  ofBoer  and 
tbe  cause  of  Justice  in  that  State  wiU 
thereby  be  promoted. 

I,  too,  am  leaving  Congrees  voluntarily 
at  the  end  of  this  tarn.  So  I  catmot  say 
tliat  I  wiU  be  miirfmr  dxck  Porr  here 
next  year;  but  I  can  say  that  I  wiU  ndss 
the  companion^dp  and  friendship  I  have 
enjoyed  with  him  over  a  period  of  two 
decades.  And  I  must  add  that  as  I  go 
my  way  in  private  life  down  home  in 
North  Carolina  atsd  Dick  Porr  goes  his 
way  on  the  bewdi  in  Virginia,  I  expect 
that  I  win  occasionally  reflect  upon  the 
events  that  have  transpired  during  my 
20  years  in  Congress  and  one  of  those 
associates  whoee  Image  win  frequently 
pass  across  my  memory  wiU  be  that  of 
Dick  Poff. 

I  am  i^eased  to  have  an  opportunity 
today  to  pay  my  personal  tribute  of  re- 
spect to  him;  to  congratulate  him  upon 
a  career  of  dedicated  service  in  Con- 
gress; and  to  wish  him  continued  suc- 
cess as  he  assumes  the  high  responsi- 
biUties  as  a  Justice  of  '^^rginia's  blgbest 
court.  I  {H<ediet  that  he  win  serve  in  this 
higli  Judicial  poeition  with  the  same  abil- 
ity and  devotion  to  duty  as  he  has  always 
displayed  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  salute  our  fine  colleague.  Dick  P<»t, 
as  he  leaves  us  for  a  Judicial  post  in  the 
hi^iest  court  oC  the  Oomnumweaith  of 
Virginia.  He  has  always  been,  in  my  ex- 
perience, one  ot  our  most  Judicious  Mem- 
bers, a  man  of  leamtag  and  the  law. 
He  has  been  an  adocmnent  to  tbe  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  As  one  of  the  elected 
leaders  of  tbe  Repiddican  Party  in  tbe 
House  he  has  been  u,  valued  adviser  to 
the  President  of  tbe  United  States,  as 
I  can  attest  from  having  obeerved  the 
respect  with  which  his  opinion  is  sought 
at  leadership  meetings  at  tbe  White 
House. 

But  these  views  relate  to  his  ablUtleE 
and  his  judgment.  However  preeminent 
these  qualities  have  made  Dick  Poff 
among  legislators,  of  even  greater  im- 
portance to  those  of  us  who  have  been 


a  ptflar  Bf  pwrfM  liitegiMj  Be  wUl  he 
aa  «K>d  «  Judge  aa  toa  liaa  Immb  a  Bep- 

iiwiileliie  and  filand.  I  hope  ha  irtU 
visit  us  often,  here,  beeauie  tate  i.  eniaal 
will  be  iiiliiiiirt  evaa  thoogh  w  an  all 
praad  la  the  reeognltlan  that  baa  baaa 
aeooidadblm. 

Mr.  AUtXBSOS  of  TfflnnlH.  Mr. 
^Doaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  be  permitted  to  extend 
tbdr  xematki  at  this  point  In  the  Bxc- 
oBo  on  the  dlHtr*nni**'**i*  eerrlce  rendered 
to  oar  coontry  and  tbta  body  by  the  gen- 
tleman franVlrgbiia  (Mr.  Pom). 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  oblectton  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Sk>eaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  tbe  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  tbe 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (HJ.  Bca.  1327) 
approving  tbe  acceptance  by  the  PreiA- 
dent  for  the  United  States  of  the  Interim 
Agreement  Between  tbe  United  States  of 
AmBrfrA  axid  tbe  U^ilon  of  Soviet  Social- 
ist Republics  aa  Certain  Measures  With 
Respect  to  the  Limitation  of  Stars tagir 
Offensive  Arms. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Hie  n^n*j^>n  was  agreed  to. 

!■    THX  OOMMim   or  TBB    WHOLS 

Aocoidingly  the  Houae  reaolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  tbe  State  of  tbe  Union  tor  tbe  con- 
sideratkm  of  tbe  Joint  reaotatlaa  Houae 
Joint  RMolutkm  1327.  with  Mr.  Dabisls 
of  New  Jersey  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  tbe  Utle  of  tbe  Johit 
resotutinn 

By  unanimous  oooaent,  the  first  read- 
ixvs  of  the  Joint  resolution  ¥ras  dispenaed 
with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennaylvania  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan) win  be  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  tbe  gentleman  from  CBbfomia  (Mr. 
MAtLLXMU))  win  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

lbs  Cbaii  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  10  miniit/is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House  wlU 
have  its  opportunity  to  express  its  sup- 
port of  tbe  interim  agreement  on  offen- 
sive arms  wUcb  was  concluded  betweoi 
the  united  States  and  tiie  Soviet  unloo 
and  signed  by  the  President  in  Moscow 
last  May. 

This  agreement  is  one  of  two  aocoids 
to  have  been  reached  as  a  result  of  the 
strategic  arms  llmltstinn  tillri  better 
known  as  SALT— which  began  la  Na- 
vember  1M8. 

The  other  agreement  limits  the  d»- 
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ployment  of  defensive  mlMlle  systems. 
Slzioe  It  l8  to  be  a  permanent — rather 
fh^n  Interim— agreement.  It  waa  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty. 

The  Senate  on  August  3  gave  its  ad- 
vice and  canseDt  to  the  treaty  by  a  vote 
of  88  to  2. 

The  interim  agreement  on  offensive 
arms  was  submitted  to  both  Houses  by 
the  President.  He  has  asked  for  an  ex- 
pression of  support  from  the  Congress 
through  passage  of  a  Joint  resolution. 

This  action  by  the  President  is  in  ac- 
cord with  section  33  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  which  requires 
that  all  arms  control  agreements  mtered 
Into  by  the  United  States  must  be  ap- 
proved by  Congress  either  by  treaty  or 
authorization  throiigh  further  affirma- 
tive legislation. 

After  several  weeks  of  hearings  on  the 
subject,  the  committee  by  a  vote  of  23 
to  1  voted  to  report  the  amended  resolu- 
tion which  is  before  us  today — House 
Joint  Resolution  1227. 

The  committee  approval  of  this  very 
Important  arms  limitation  agre«nent 
was  not  a  decision  lightly  taken. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  committee  had 
followed  the  progress  of  the  talks  for 
almost  3  years.  During  that  period  it 
was  briefed  by  US.  SALT  negotiators 
nine  times. 

Other  briefings  on  SALT-related  sub- 
jects were  held  with  officials  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  diuing  that  period. 

We  were  informed  and  consulted  vir- 
tually every  step  of  the  way  on  these 
agreements. 

In  addition,  once  the  SALT  accords 
had  been  signed  EUid  the  interim  agree- 
ment had  been  submitted  to  us  for  ap- 
proval, the  committee  took  testimony 
from  high-ranking  executive  branch 
officials,  including  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Director 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  and 
our  chief  negotiators  at  SALT— Oerard 
Smith.  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency. 

As  a  result  of  otir  deliberations,  the 
committee  was  convinced  that  the  SALT 
aooards  are  a  significant  step  toward 
arms  limitation  fully  consistent  with  the 
national  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

SVMMAJtT   or  MAJOK  PKOVISXOMS 

At  this  point  let  me  summarize  the 
major  provisions  of  the  documents  as 
signed. 

Although  the  ABM  treaty  is  not  before 
this  body  today  for  approval,  it  is  so 
closely  related  to  the  interim  agreement 
an  otl&asive  arms  that  the  latter  cannot 
be  understood  completely  with  some  im- 
derstandlng  of  the  treaty. 

The  ABM  treaty  aUows  each  side  to 
have  one  ABM  site  for  the  defense  of  its 
capital  and  another  site  for  defoise  of 
Intercontinental  ballistic  missiles — 
ICBM's. 

The  two  sites  must  be  at  least  800  miles 
apart  in  order  to  prevent  the  develop- 
ment of  a  territorial  defense.  Each  ABM 
site  can  have  100  missiles,  for  a  total  of 
200  for  each  side. 

The  treaty  contains  additional  provi- 
sions which  prohibit  either  the  establish- 


ment of  a  radar  bcue  for  the  defense  of 
populated  areas  or  the  capability  to  in- 
tercept ballistic  missiles  by  conversion  of 
air  defense  missiles  to  antlballlstlc  mis- 
siles. 

The  treaty  also  bans  sea-based,  space- 
based  or  land-mobile  ABM  systems. 

Each  p>arty  will  use  its  own  national 
technical  means  of  verification — such  as 
observation  satellites — to  monitor  com- 
pliance with  the  accords.  There  is  no  on- 
site  inspection  involved. 

A  standing  consultative  commission 
will  be  established  to  promote  Implemen- 
tation of  the  agreements  and  handle 
questions  which  arise  In  their  Implemen- 
tation— including  questions  of  compli- 
ance. 

The  treaty  provides  for  withdrawal  by 
either  party  on  6  month's  notice  if  "su- 
preme national  interests"  are  judged  to 
have  been  Jeopardized  by  developments. 
The  interim  agreement  on  offensive 
arms  is  to  run  for  5  years,  imless  replaced 
earlier  by  a  comprehensive  permanent 
agreement.  Negotiations  on  a  permanent 
agreement  are  to  begin  in  October. 

The  Interim  agreement  essentially 
freezes  the  nxm:jbers  of  strategic  offensive 
missiles  on  both  sides  at  approximately 
the  levels  currently  operational  or  under 
construction. 

For  ICBM's,  the  niraiber  is  1,054  for 
the  United  States  and  1,618  for  the  So- 
viet Union.  Within  this  overall  limita- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  has  accepted  a 
freeze  of  its  heavy  ICBM  launchers  at 
the  current  level  of  those  in  operation 
or  imder  construction — a  total  of  313. 

There  is  a  prohibition  on  conversion  of 
light  ICBM's  into  heavy  missiles,  includ- 
ing a  ban  on  any  significant  enlargement 
of  missile  silos. 

The  submarine  limitations  are  more 
complicated. 

Briefly,  the  Soviets  are  frozen  to  their 
claimed  current  level,  operational  and 
under  construction,  or  about  740  sub- 
marine-laimched  missiles — some  of  them 
on  an  older  type  nuclear  sub. 

They  are  permitted  to  build  to  a  cell- 
ing of  62  boats  and  950  missiles  but  only 
if  they  dismantle  older  ICBM's  or  sub- 
marine-launched missiles  to  offset  the 
new  construction.  This  would  mean  dis- 
mantling 210  ICBM's  and  some  30  mis- 
siles on  about  nine  older  nuclear  sub- 
marines. 

The  United  States,  by  exercising  simi- 
lar options,  could  increase  its  SLBM 
launchers  from  656  to  710.  and  its  mod- 
em nuclear  submarines  from  41  to  44. 

Tlie  agreement  does  not  affect  bomb- 
ers and  other  aircraft.  Nor  does  it  affect 
our  forward-based  systems  in  Europe  or 
the  strategic  weapons  of  our  NATO  allies. 
In  smn,  the  interim  offensive  agree- 
ment will  keep  the  overall  number  of 
strategic  ballistic  missile  launchers  both 
on  land  and  sea  within  an  agreed  ceiling. 
That  celling  essentially  is  the  current 
level  of  weapons,  operational  or  under 
construction. 

The  agreement  will  stop  the  momen- 
tum of  the  Soviet  strategic  arms  buildup 
and  prevent  any  further  increase  in  the 
numerical  gap  in  missile  launchers  be- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

At  the  same  time  it  will  not  affect  any 
on-going  American  programs. 
For  example,  it  will  not  prevent  the 


continuation  of  the  UJB.  program  to  god- 
vert  its  ICBM's  and  SLBM's  to  mull^^ 
warheads. 

Nor  is  the  B-1  bomber  or  the  Trident 
submarine  system  within  the  purview  of 
the  freeze. 

THs  mrzKnxTvn  BTAinmnti 

In  addition  to  the  agreements  them- 
selves, there  were  a  nimaber  of  interpre- 
tive statements.  Those  interpretattons 
have  been  provided  to  the  Congress,  along 
with  the  agreements. 

The  interpretations  are  In  several 
forms: 

Agreed  statements  Initialed  by  the 
delegations ; 

Agreed  interpretations  or  common  un- 
derstandings which  were  not  set  down 
formally  and  initialed;  and 

Unilateral  interpretations  to  make  onr 
position  clear  in  Instances  where  it  was 
not  possible  to  get  agreement. 

The  most  important  of  these  unilateral 
statements  by  the  United  States  In- 
volve— 

The  right  of  the  United  States  to  with- 
draw from  the  ABM  treaty  if  an  agree- 
ment for  a  mire  complete  strategic  of- 
fensive arms  pact  is  not  achieved  within 
5  years ; 

The  definition  of  a  "heavy"  ICBM 
from  the  viewpoint  of  the  United  States; 
and 

The  inconsistency  with  the  objectives 
of  the  Interim  agreement  which  would  be 
Involved  in  any  deployment  of  land- 
moMle  ICBM  launchers  by  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Dr.  Henry  Kissinger  pointed  out  dur- 
ing his  briefing  to  Members  of  Congress 
on  the  SALT  agreements  that  in  any 
negotiation  of  such  complexity  there 
wlU  inevitably  be  details  upon  which  the 
parties  cannot  agree.  The  United  States 
made  certain  unilateral  statements  in 
order  to  insure  that  its  position  on  those 
details  was  Included  in  the  negotiating 
record  and  understood  by  the  Russians. 

The  committee  believed  ihat  the  sev- 
eral matters  covered  in  the  unilateral 
declarations  by  the  United  States  are 
important  enough  to  warrant  special  at- 
tention from  the  Congress. 

Consequently,  in  the  report  on  this 
resolution,  it  expressed  the  viewpoint 
that  actions  liu:<»3sistent  with  U.S.  in- 
terpretations would  be  considered  grave 
matters  affecting  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

Otu:  objective  was  to  express  congres- 
sional support  for  oiu:  SALT  negotiators 
on  those  important  points. 

BBNEriTS  OF  THX  UnXRIM  AGBKEMKNT 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  agreement  is  very 
complex.  It  is  also  an  interim  agreement, 
meant  to  last  only  until  a  more  perma- 
nent, more  perfect  instrument  can  be 
agreed. 

Some  critics  have  found  it  possible  to 
criticize  details  of  the  agreement  to 
find  fault  and  raise  questions. 

In  such  a  frame  of  mind,  there  is  the 
danger  of  seeing  the  trees  and  not  the 
forest — for  the  benefits  to  the  United 
States  in  the  agreement  are  evident  if 
certain  facts  are  kept  in  mind: 

The  Soviets  had  embarked  on  a  large- 
scale  expansion  of  its  strategic  forces. 
The  momentiun  of  that  buildup  would 
have  canied  their  forces  well  beyonc  the 
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1  criADOMl  foe  our  forces  during  the 

53Sittw  cbMne*  lik«  *™^?!**  *«: 
r.-TrTf  tiwi  fiovirt  momanlnni  had  not 
K-SnstoDped.  however,  we  also  would 
SIS  bemfo^ed  to  keep  pace  quantl- 

**S2effort  could  well  have  cost  our 
Nation  i2  blUloa  annually  duito«  the 
SS^  ywa-for  a  totel  of  $10  hUIlon. 
vhm  the  moneF  was  4pa^  end  the  ad- 
diaooal  l»ad-  and  sea-besert  mlssOas 
SSw*i.  our  peoide  would  be  no  safer 

at  a  noclser  holocaust.  In  fact,  they 
waaiA  be  less  secure  because  the  resulta 
„oald  nm^*""'"*  mutual  deterrence  aad 
i^Kler  dUBcult  any  stable  intematkiDal 
Bfaftoyi/^  hiklance. 

This  agreement  Is  a  first  step  toward 
-yif^*<ny  the  arms  race.  It  enhances  the 
seenrlty  of  both  sides.  whUe  pmnlsinB 
xtUef  from  costly  weapons  programs. 

Furthermore,  it  provides  us  with  time 
and  a  favorable  basis  for  follow-on  nego- 
t^ntinnn  to  bring  under  control  elements 
in  Soviet  strategic  forces  which  could 
erentually  thneaten  our  security. 

Hie  BecretaiT  ol  State  and  the  Secre- 
tsiy  of  Defense  were  emj^hatic  in  their 
bdlef  that  the  agreements  £u^  In  the 
nsttanal  security  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Admiral  Moorer.  chairman  of  the  Joint 
CUefs  of  Staff,  assured  us  that  the  Joint 
cailefs  and  the  American  MUltaiy  Estab- 
lishment folly  support  the  accords. 

The  director  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency,  Richard  Helms,  asserted  that 
hit  Agency  can  successfully  monitor  8o- 
Tlek  compliance  ^th  the  agreements 
through  the  use  of  national  technical 
means  of  veriflcatlm. 

While  offering  the  prospect  of  a  more 
■some  and  peaceful  world,  the  SALT 
agreements  wUl  permit  the  United  States 
to  take  those  steps  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  strategic  posture  which  protects 
our  vital  national  Interests  and  guaran- 
tees oar  eontinned  security. 

For  thoee  reasons,  the  interim  agree- 
ment deserves  the  support  of  the  Con- 
gress— support  which  can  be  expressed 
here  today  by  a  favorable  vote  for  House 
J(dnt  Resolution  1227.  as  amended. 

TBZ  FOEM  or  THZ  KKSOLimOIT 

Before  I  conclude,  a  word  of  explana- 
tion is  necessary  on  the  form  of  the  ree- 
olution. 

When  the  committee  met  to  consider 
the  several  reeolutkNiB  of  amuvval  which 
had  been  Introthaced.  it  was  keoiiy  aware 
that  the  Preai(tent  had  asked  that  final 
omgresslonal  actton  come  before  the  re- 
cess, in  order  that  the  second  round  of 
SALT  negotiations  with  the  Russians 
could  begin  in  October. 

For  that  reason,  the  committee  be- 
lieved it  wise  to  strike  the  "whereas" 
clauses  of  the  resolution  orlginaUj  sent 
down  by  the  administration  and  roMrt  a 
resolution  of  acceptance  without  any 
preamble. 

In  this  way  we  believe  it  may  be  possi- 
ble to  aioid  a  conference  with  the 
Senate,  delays  which  could  put  off  final 
passage  imtii  after  laJbos  Day  and  there- 


by forae  postpooaoMBt  of  the  seoond. 
v«7  Tttal xmmAct  SAXZr  talks. 

Mr.  mtli— n  the  iaroe  beton  the 
Booee  Is  wiiBttur  or  aat  It  bi  the  best  tnr 
tenst  of  the  Uhtted  Stafev  to  appnwe 
this  interim  agreement  on  nuclear  oOen- 
sive  wtsiinns  It  trnposesilmits  on  the  So- 
viet Uokax  and  it  linposss  Umits  on  us.  It 
lasts  for  a  5-y«ar  peiiod  unless  a  for- 
mal agxeement  oonoemlng  limiting  ol- 
foDsive  vaapons  can  he  TSfhari  sooner. 

If  this  interim  agrsenMUt  is  aopraved. 
the  Soviet  buildup  erf  Ms  ICBm  and  Its 

fmKi«.i4lM>  ff|ff^/'K»H  hiri''*""  »n«—<lil«  will 

be  >"«M  daring  the  next  6  yeaxs  below 
the  level  that  we  can  anticipate  if  there 
Is  no  agreement. 

Eaoh  of  oar  countries,  the  Ukiited 
States  and  the  Soviet  Otalon.  has  a  dUEer- 
ent  def  «iae  stratecy  and  a  diflerent  mix 
of  weapons  to  impitanftnt  its  dUferenoes. 
It  is  a  TTJ"***^  to  focus  attwitfnn  too 
closely  on  any  one  tn>e  of  weapon  sys- 
tem and  a^  that  unless  we  have  ewjaUtgr 
with  the  Soviet  Union  with  respect  to 
this  we^ion  our  national  seeurity  is  en- 
dangered. 

The  United  States  has  Important  ele- 
ments of  miUtaxy  strength  that  are  not 
coveied  by  this  interim  acreement  or  by 
the  ABM  tz«aty.  These  include  our  for- 
ward bases,  our  advanced  and  braodly 
based  technology  and  our  fleet  of  bomb- 
ers. 

The  issue  we  have  to  face  this  after- 
noon is  whether  or  not  we  will  be  better 
off  5  years  from  now  if  we  approve  the 
ayrf^^iumt  before  us  than  if  we  do  not. 
I  believe  the  answer  is  clear.  We  sliould 
aMKOve  this  reeohition  so  that  we  can 
beein  negotiations  in  October  to  work 
out  a  better  and  more  permanent  iimita- 

tkUL  

The  agreements  should  not.  however, 
onyiwMtor  euphoiia  that  an  end  to  the 
arms  race  is  in  sight.  As  the  President 

himself  has  said: 

Hm  sgrMOMCits  st«  an  Important  stap  In 
rh»f»)ng  ths  sima  race,  but  only  »  fiinC  stap: 
they  do  not  clow  ofi  all  aveuuM  ot  strategic 
competition. 

The  ne^tiations  of  SALT  I  required 
2^2  years  to  come  to  fndtlan.  Because  tt 
most  deal  with  teroes  of  qoalitatiM  Und- 
tatfcinii  an  ttII  rt  nir"*"**'—  »"^*»*««»»« 
on  weapona.  SALT  n  canjwexpectedto 
pose  considerably  more  dlfflealt  problems 
and  be  even  more  protraetec:  in  time. 

While  never  al»ndon>ng  the  hope  that 
comprehensive  nadear  olfenslve  arms 
limitation  is  possUde.  the  UBltod  States 
mmt  cootinne  to  maintain  a  strong 
rtrategk:  posture.  As  Secretary  Lidrd 
pointed  out  to  our  conunlttee.  only  by 
bargaining  from  a  position  of  sufBeient 
strength  can  the  United  States  expect 
suoeesB  in  the  attempt  to  achieve  an 
effective,  lasting  agreement  limiting 
offensive  strategic  systems. 

While  offering  the  prospect  of  a  more 
secure  and  peaceful  world,  the  SALT 
agreements  will  permit  the  United  States 
to  tske  those  steps  necessary  to  main- 
tain a  strategic  posture  which  both  pro- 
tects our  vital  natkmal  interests  and 
guarantees  our  continued  security. 

For  those  reasons,  the  interim  agree- 
ment and  ivotoool  deserve  the  support 


and  approval  of  the  Boose  of 
smtatlves. 

Mr.  misriT  Mr.  Ohalrman.  will  the 
gentleman  yleldf 

Mr.  MORnAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  VBABMSL  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Hasoliitinn  1227. 
authorfadOK  the  PnridCBt  to  aoMpi  on 
\^»it  oL  the  Ukiitad  States  the  Intarim 
Bgrwr^*^  ■~»  '^'f^^  mkrm^mthn  xmclaar 
weapons  signed  In  Moaeov  last  Mejr. 

Fechaps  the  moat  Important  eBact  of 
this  iimaiwinr  and  tha  related  ABM 
treaty,  is  to  break  the  action-reaction 
cycle  of  stretattn  sons  deployments 
which  have  mai^ad  the  relatlonahlp  be- 
tweoi  the  Ckitted  States  and  tha  Soviet 
Uhkn  amoe  the  end  of  World  War  XL 

The  aetion-reaotion  cycle  wUk^  has 
fueled  tha  arms  race  rsaalts  fram  the 
fact  tihat  what  ooe  ride  does  in  weapons 
development,  foroes  tha  oliaer  side  to  re- 
act, both  pnntip-^iiy  and  technologically. 
It  has  been  a  costly  raee. 
Slooe  tha  end  of  World  War  IX.  the 
United  States  has  apeiA  appraxlmatahr 
$1,300  billion  on  defffmft  For  their  part 
the  Soviets  have  spMit  an  estimated 
(1,000  bUlion. 

If  the  two  coimtaies  continue  to  grow 
as  praieofeed  to  the  end  of  tha  ccctory. 
and  If  both  oMitlnue  to  spend  (he  same 
proportion  of  their  cross  naUooal  ppednot 
on  dtf  ense,  by  the  year  2000  each  eeold 
spend  another  $3,S00  biUlon  or  mors  in 
order  to  »««««*»*i«  nattotml  security. 

Becauas  of  the  cyelioal  nature  of  the 
arms  race,  however,  after  mending  bil- 
lioiu  of  doUaiB,  nether  the  Ukiitad  States 
nor  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  bought 
safety  for  ito  peofte. 

Tte  araw  control  agreements  nego- 
tiated during  the  30  monthe  of  the  Stra- 
tctfs  Arms  TImHatitBr  Talks— SALT<- 
provloe  swae  hope  that  the  next  arms 
mirnl  can  be  avoided. 

Wt  the  next  otaal  wflL  indeed,  be  a 
ooetly  one.  Two  taehnoteical  advances 
on  wMPonry  would  aaMB*  that 

Oiw  of  those  devolapments  is  the  anti- 
halHnttr  nrifsrifff  spstam  ^Hif  The 
other  Is  the  maltlplB  iadeiteadently 
targetaUe  reentry  vehicle    MIRY. 

SlDoe  each  of  thoee  weapons  devriop- 
menU  toids  to  cancel  the  othw  out  in 
strategic  calculatloni^  the  dei^cwrmant  ot 
both  ABM  and  MXRT  would  have  en- 
tailed oonstaitfly  escsdattng  evenditureB 
on  both  sides,  while  at  the  same  thne 
rendering  the  international  strategic  bal- 
ance leas  stable. 

We  need  not  be  reminded  of  the  press- 
ing reouinements  in  our  own  country  for 
flzumcial  resources  and  the  substantial 
burden  which  def  «iee  spending  plaoee  on 
our  eoooomy. 

In  the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  a  ooo- 
siderably  lower  levri  of  eoooomic  devei- 
opmentk  the  arms  raoe  clearly  is  an  even 
heavier  flnanfiial  burden. 

Both  sides,  therefore,  have  pressing 
eeommiie  reasons  for  developing  mutual 
arms  restraint  throcKh  netotiatkms. 

■nw  moat  important  outeome  of  the 
fliBt  sH  of  8AI.T  nepoHatlnns  has  been 
the  trwaty  uaiiMncdeploniisBtof  ABM**. 
By  setting  a  Umit  to  ABM  defenses  the 
treaty  eliminates  one  area  of  eosUy  and 
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potentially    dangerous   defensive   com' 
petition. 

Secretary  Laird  has  testified  that  the 
total  ABM  savings  through  1981  as  a  re- 
sult of  SALT  would  be  $».»  billion,  figured 
In  1968  prices.  If  the  deployment  of  an 
ABM  around  Washington,  D.C.,  ulti- 
mately Is  not  authorised  by  Congress,  an 
additional  $4.8  billion  could  be  saved. 

Mareover,  the  limit  on  ABM  deploy- 
ment reduces  the  incentive  for  continu- 
ing deployment  of  offensive  systems.  The 
interim  agreement  on  offensive  arms  is. 
In  effect,  recognition  of  that  fact  by  both 

ITie  freew  on  ICBM's,  submarine- 
launched  mlssUes,  and  modem  nuclear 
submarines  will  result  in  savings  for  the 
Soviets  since  they  have  ongoing  pro- 
grams In  these  area*. 

Since  the  Utoited  States  does  not  have 
current  programs  of  building  additional 
new  mIssUe  launchers  or  nuclear  sub- 
marines, there  will  be  no  comparable  sav- 
ings for  oar  side. 

However,  if  the  United  States  had  been 
farced  ulttoiately— because  of  the  ac- 
tion-reaction cycle  of  the  arms  race — to 
match  the  Soviets  missile  for  missile,  the 
additional  coats  would  have  been  sub- 
stantial. 

Ih  his  testimony  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  Dr.  Edward  Teller 
estimated  that  cost  at  an  additional  $2 
union  ftn"'«*"y  for  at  least  the  next  5 
years,  for  a  total  of  $10  bilUon. 

Because  of  the  interim  freece,  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  divert  that  money 
from  preadng  domestic  needs  to  putting 
more  missile  launchers  in  the  groimd  and 
under  the  sea. 

More  Imjxutant  than  any  immediate 
savings  which  may  restilt  from  the  SALT 
agreements,  however,  are  prospects  that 
further  controls  can  be  agrted  an  which 
will  allow  substantial  reductions  in 
weapons  exi>endltures  on  both  sides. 
Although  thav  goal  has  not  been 
reached,  the  Moscow  agreements  provide 
a  H#'f'#  for  future  negotiations  which 
will — hopefully — lead  to  Important  cuts 
In  the  level  of  defense  spending  by  both 
the  miited  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Mr.  Chairman,  for  too  many  years  we 
have  spent  money  tar  weapons  in  a  fruit- 
less search  for  safety  in  a  very  dangerous 
world.  We  have  not  f oimd  safety  and  our 
weapons — and  the  counterweapons  of 
the  Soviets— have  only  added  to  the  dan- 
gers. 

Now.  at  last,  we  have  a  chance  to  end 
that  dangeroiis  cycle  in  favor  of  mutual 
restraint  and  an  eventual  reduction  in 
the  amount  of  nuclear  firepower  we  have 
aimed  at  each  other. 

Critics  of  this  agreement  are  adept  at 
playing  "niunber's  games"  with  quanti- 
ties of  launchers,  numbers  of  warheads, 
amount  of  megatonnage,  throw  weights, 
accuracies,  hardness  of  silos,  and  other 
factors  in  the  strategic  equation. 

Although  they  can — through  "worst 
possible  case"  analysis— cause  apprehen- 
sion, their  arguments  are  specious. 

Such  calculations  of  marginal  advan- 
tage at  the  end  of  5  years — whether  it 
be  In  warheads,  launchers  or  megaton- 
nage— overlook,  one  important  point: 

Both  nations  have  the  ability  to  de- 
stroy the  other  several  times  over,  and 


this  will  remain  the  case  during  the  5 
years  covered  by  this  interim  agreement. 
In  our  era  of  mutually  assured  de- 
struction, that  chilling  fact — ironically- 
should  reassure  us  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
interim  agreement. 

It  should  also  serve  to  remind  us  of 
the  doomsday  game  we  are  playing  and 
spur  us  on  to  greater  efforts  at  control- 
ling and  reducing  nuclear  armaments. 

The  interim  agreement  before  us  to- 
day is  an  important  step  in  that  direc- 
tion and  I  urge  that  it  be  given  approval 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  throutrh 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1227. 
Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MONAQAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  record  my  support  of  the  Interim 
agreement  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.SJ3JI.  mi  the  limitation  of 
strategic  offensive  arms. 

Clearly,  the  overriding  problem  of  the 
great  powers  today  is  the  creation  of  a 
plan  through  which  they  can  proceed  to 
a  gradual  reduction  of  the  armaments 
which  they  have  amassed  over  the  years. 
The  benefits  of  such  a  reduction  are 
obvious.  To  begin  with,  the  security  of  the 
world  would  be  Increased  and  the  dan- 
ger of  a  holocaust  would  be  decreased 
with  the  cutting  down  of  the  volume  of 
destructive  weapons. 

In  the  second  place,  very  substantial 
benefits  could  accrue  to  the  people  of  the 
principal  nations  when  the  resources 
presently  committed  to  arms  production 
were  diverted  to  nonmilltary  objectives. 
Clearly,  both  coimtrtes  have  urgent  needs 
in  the  domestic  civilian  sector  and  it  is 
tragic  that  so  great  a  portion  of  the  na- 
tional wealth  has  been  diverted  to  non- 
productive uses. 

So  far  as  the  merits  of  the  agreement 
are  concerned,  it  is  true  that  the  situa- 
tion created  is  not  one  that  is  ideal  for 
the  United  States.  The  Russians  are  still 
free  to  move  ahead  in  the  areas  which 
are  not  specifically  excluded  by  the 
agreement.  For  example,  their  prepon- 
derance in  submarines  can  be  increased 
by  50  percent  and  this  expands  that  al- 
ready fearsome  military  arm.  In  addi- 
tion, the  sophisticatiwi  of  their  war- 
heads can  be  enhanced  while  mobile 
launching  sites  are  not  covered. 

It  is  thus  obvious  that  much  of  the 
future  effect  of  this  agreement  rests  with 
the  parties.  It  is  significant  in  this  con- 
nectiux  that  the  second  stage  of  the 
SALT  talks  is  scheduled  to  begin  imme- 
diately after  the  approval  of  the  treaty 
and  interim  agreement.  It  is  in  this  area 
of  reduction  of  weaponry  that  the  most 
difficulty  lies,  but  also  the  gi-eatest  hope 
for  meaningful  progress. 

In  questioning  Ambassador  Smith  dur- 
ing the  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  held  on  this  agreement, 
I  aslc  him  whether  or  not  he  believed 
that  the  Russians  honestly  and  sincerely 
desired  to  achieve  significant  progress  in 
the  limitation  of  weapons,  and  I  pointed 
to  the  recent  expansion  of  the  Soviet 
naval  and  miUtary  presence  in  so  many 
new  areas  of  the  world,  a  development 


which  Admiral  Moorer  stated  had  grwt 
significance.  Ambassador  Smith  i*. 
sponded  that  he  had  c<Bicluded  from  his 
Icxig  negotiations  that  the  Russlsns  dM 
have  such  a  desire  and  he  believed  that 
we  could  rely  upon  this  desire  in  reaeh- 
ing  a  decision  for  action  on  the  joint 
resolution. 

Accordingly,  I  have  concluded  that  the 
interest  of  the  country  required  that 
the  Joint  resolution  be  approved.  It  Is 
clearly  an  interim  step  and  one  whose 
implementation  is  not  at  all  certain.  In 
this  critical  time,  however,  I  beUeve  that 
we  should  take  a  step  based  upon  faith 
in  the  commai  desire  of  all  people  for 
peace,  a  belief  that  self-interest  on  both 
sides  will  be  served  by  movement  in  this 
direction  and  hope  that  the  future  win 
bring  not  only  the  implementation  of  tbls 
agreement  but  the  prompt  initiation  and 
successful  conclusion  of  the  vitally  Im- 
portant phase  n  of  the  Strategic  Amu 
Limitation  Agreements. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  House  Joint  Resdutkn 
1227. 

The  chairman,  the  gentleman  frtm 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Moroah)  has  ex- 
plained, and  the  ccKnmlttee  repwt  ex- 
plains, in  some  detail  the  cmtents  erf  the 
agreement  and  its  companion  treaty, 
which  has  already  been  approved  by  the 

liils  historic  resolution  simply  ap- 
proves of  and  authcHlzes  the  Praldait 
to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  united  States 
the  Interim  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  with 
regard  to  limitatlcMis  on  strategic  offen- 
sive arms. 

For  the  first  time  In  the  nuclear  age. 
the  two  superpowers  have  reached  an 
agreement  to  put  a  brake  on  the  nuclear 
arms  race.  This  agreement,  which  was 
signed  by  President  Nixon  and  Secretary 
CSeneral  Breshnev  in  Moscow  on  May  26, 
covered  two  areas — one,  the  treaty,  as  I 
have  said,  already  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate, limiting  ABM  sjrstems  to  two  desig- 
nated areas  and  at  a  low  level;  and,  two, 
the  interim  agreement  limiting  the  over- 
all level  of  strategic  offensive  missile  sys- 
tems.  which  we  are  asking  the  House  to 
approve  by  this  Joint  resolution  today. 

We  sure  considering  the  second  agree- 
ment which  would  stabilize  the  level  of 
strategic  offensive  missiles  for  5  years 
while  we  proceed  with  the  second  stage 
of  the  negotlatlMW. 

I  realize  there  has  been  considerable 
controversy  regarding  the  limitatlOTi  on 
strategic  offensive  weap<»is.  Admittedly, 
this  freeze  leaves  the  Soviet  Union  with 
more  missile  launchers  than  the  United 
States,  although  we  have  more  warheads 
and  bombers. 

We  could  debate  all  day  here  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  if  we  want  to  play  the 
nimibers  game  with  this  extremely  com- 
plicated issue.  However,  we  need  to 
remember  that  a  great  many  factors 
were  balanced  off  on  both  sides.  As  was 
pointed  out  in  testimony  before  our  com- 
mittee, the  agreement  will  freeze  the 
total  number  of  strategic  missiles  at 
about  our  present  level  for  5  years. 

This  accomplishes  a  major  useful 
objective  in  breaking  the  momentum  <m 
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the  Soviet  offensive  missile  launcher  pro- 

•S?r^  without  this  agreement,  the 
SSSti  could  have  had  and  probably 
S  havehad  by  mld-1977  over  2^00 
^tttJslllstlc  missiles  on  launchers.  This 
JrouUhave  compared  with  our  level  of 

lust  over  1,000.  ,_.  «   ^     ^ 

Actually  both  sides  could  find  advan- 
t-ae  in  the  limitations  which  were 
nt-ed  to.  Each  one  possesses  so  much 
Sstructive  power  that  neither  coiUd 
gUut  a  nuclear  war  without  caushig  its 
own  destruction.  This  creates  a  certain 
aagunmce  of  security  for  both,  and  hi- 
deed  I  m*7  say  that  had  this  not  been 
the  case,  surely  there  would  have  been 
no  agreement.  Both  sides  had  to  see 
advantage  In  it. 

nnally,  I  think  the  SALT  agreements 
may  provide  a  foundation  on  which 
future  agreements  can  be  bnllt  that  will 
lead  to  meaningful  reductions  in  expend- 
itures while  stUl  maintaining  national 
aeemlty.  The  resolution  Itself,  is  straight- 
forward and  uncomplicated  and  goes 
itlnetly  to  the  heart  erf  the  Issues:  Eto  we 
approve  of  the  agreement  that  the  Presi- 
dent his  sieoed?  In  my  opinion,  it  de- 
serves your  supptHl. 

Mr.  C3ialrman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
g«Btleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
this  time  to  say  that  I  support  the  reso- 
lution before  us,  which  I  regard  as  a 
highly  important  resolution,  one  of  the 
most  important  which  we  have  had  to 
cooler  here. 

I  think  it  Is  regrettable  that  there  are 
not  more  Members  present  on  an  occa- 
glcn  of  this  type.  I  believe  that  the  meas- 
ure is  a  step  toward  a  more  orderly  and 
peaceful  world,  which  Is  probably  the 
stoi^  most  Important  thing  to  which 
anyone  in  public  life  can  direct  himself 
at  the  present  time. 

I  think  it  is  also  appropriate  to  note, 
as  a  nutter  of  legislative  record  at  this 
point,  although  I  Intended  to  offer  noth- 
ing this  morning,  that  there  is  pending 
in  the  other  body,  as  the  Members  know, 
amendatory  language  which  would 
wecifically  recognise  in  the  resolution 
the  principle,  to  which  I  think  most  of 
xm  subscribe  and  which  vre  are  intending 
here  to  accomplish,  of  equality  in  Inter- 
national strategic  forces  between  our 
government  and  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
think  that  prliM:lple  is  a  sound  principle. 
I  trust  that  in  the  course  of  -the  legis- 
lative process,  after  we  have  passed  the 
measure  in  this  House,  that  the  language 
enunciating  that  prlncliHe,  which  is  now 
being  offered  in  the  Senate,  or  some  simi- 
lar language,  will  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration in  the  conference  and  there- 
after. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPEWCE.  Mr.  Chalrmaix,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  will 
soon  take  one  of  the  most  significant 
votes  in  the  history  of  this  country.  We 
are  asked  to  endorse  an  interim  agree- 
ment on  offensive  arms,  which  the  Pres- 
ident concluded  as  a  result  of  talks  with 
the  Russians  in  Moscow  earlier  this  year. 
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We  are  told  that  we  must  approve  this 
agreement  because  it  is  necessary  to  stop 
"Soviet  momentum."  In  otiier  words,  the 
Russians  have  been  engaged  in  such  an 
intensive  arms  buildup  during  the  past 
10  years,  that  they  threaten  to  leave  us 
hopelessly  behind  In  weapons  strength. 
For  example,  in  5  years  they  would  have 
had  90  "Y-class"  submarines,  as  com- 
pared to  our  41.  By  this  agreement  ws 
manage  to  hold  them  to  "only"  62.  This 
gives  us  the  ctumce  to  catch  up  tn  pay- 
load  capacity — though  not  numbers — by 
building  Trident 

Here  is  my  question,  Mr.  Chairman: 
Why  did  we  let  ourselves  get  tn  this  posi- 
tion? Why  did  we  let  an  enemy  power  get 
so  far  ahead  in  certain  key  areas  that  we 
were  compelled  to  enter  into  a  generally 
unfavcNrable  agreement  to  st<9  them? 
Why  does  our  country — long  considered 
the  most  powerful  on  earth — find  Itself 
dealing  from  a  position  of  weakness?  In 
my  Judgment,  It  all  bolls  down  to  this 
and  we  should  see  it  for  what  it  is — a 
lack  of  reasonable  alternative. 

Because  of  an  awesome  Soviet  cm>aclty 
to  produce  weapons,  vra  fear  that  the 
situation  could  be  evoi  worse  nest  year — 
and  perhaps,  in  the  next  few  yean,  im- 
thlnkable.  Furthermore,  we  worry  that, 
given  the  present  compulsion  of  many 
leaders  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  to  cut 
back  drastically  on  anything  military,  we 
may  not  do  any  better  at  keeping  up  in 
the  future.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of 
these  factors,  and  because  I  feel  that  we 
have  little  choice  in  the  matter,  I  Intend 
to  sm^wrt  this  resolutloiL 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  resolution 
in  hopes  that  we  liave  learned  a  valuable 
lesson.  UnquestifHiably.  we  could  have 
done  much  better  at  SALT  for  ourselves 
and  for  our  allies  had  we  been  staronger 
and  better  prepared.  We  were  forced  to 
accept  an  inferior  status  In  many  cases, 
and  our  President  could  do  no  better  be- 
cause of  our  state  of  relative  unprepared- 
ness.  We  let  the  Communists  ^  the 
iipper  hand,  and  this  is  the  very  result 
many  of  us  have  been  warning  about  for 
years.  Hcqjefully,  we  can  salvage  some- 
thing from  this  experience,  and  our 
warnings  will  now  be  better  received. 

Wc  can  still  maintain  some  degree  of 
world  leadership  and  self-respect  under 
this  agreement.  Thanks  to  our  ingenuity 
and  techxudogy,  we  can  withstand  some 
inferiority  in  numbers  for  a  few  years. 
But  we  must  look  to  the  future.  We  must 
rekindle  the  traditional  American  deter- 
mination to  be  "No.  1."  unless  wc  have 
something  to  bargain  with  in  the  next 
round  of  talks,  there  vdll  be  no  incentive 
for  the  Russians  to  come  to  rectsonable 
terms. 

Should  the  Soviets  continue  their  un- 
precedented buildup  of  nuclear  power, 
with  no  competition  from  the  United 
States,  they  would  have  little  difficulty 
showing  the  rest  of  the  world  "who's 
boss."  Whether  by  threat,  or  from  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  weak  to  ally 
themselves  on  the  side  of  strength,  the 
Soviets  would  be  in  a  position  to  control 
the  fortunes  of  most  presently  non- 
alined  nations. 

As  a  world  power,  the  United  States 
has  solemn  duties  and  weighty  respcm- 


sibllitles.  She  owes  freedom  and  protec- 
tlon  to  her  own  people,  as  eveiyoDS 
knows,  but  also  important  Is  her  oUiga- 
tioQ  to  help  every  cttlxen  of  the  free 
world  remain  free.  Reasonable  men  may 
differ  on  the  advisability  of  onr  being 
a  self-i^ipolnted  guardian  of  the  free 
world,  but  few  will  deny  that  the  bUfga- 
tioa  Is  there.  Some  see  it  as  »  moral  doty, 
a  humanitaiten  tSact.  Othns  reallie 
that  we  Inmre  oar  own  futore  freedom  by 
hiding  others  to  remain  free.  WbMever 
the  motive,  no  matter  how  we  Jnsttfy  oar 
military  presence  in  the  world,  ws  mnat 
remain  strcmg  and  powerful  In  order  to 
meet  our  obligations. 

With  God's  help  and  wll2i  the  fresh 
support  of  those  who  have  now  seen  the 
consequences  of  weak  resolve,  X  am  optt- 
mlstlc  that  our  country  can  discharge 
our  resp<»islblllties  with  integrity  and 
pride. 

Mr.  CRAMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENNIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  nUnols. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
cv>posltlon  to  House  Joint  Resolution 
1227. 

On  May  26,  1972,  President  Nlzon  and 
Soviet  Oonununlst  Party  Oensrai  Secre- 
tary Leonid  L  Breshnev  signed  two 
agreonents:  the  flxst  is  in  the  form  of  an 
exseuttve  agreement— Intnim  Offensive 
Agreement — limiting  the  deployinent  of 
intoeontinental — ICBM'  and  subma- 
rine-launched—SLB&C — balllstlo  mis- 
siles. The  seeoDd  Is  a  formal  trsfttr  rs- 
stricting  to  nominal  levels,  the  d^iloy- 
ment  of  aatiballlstto  missiles  systems- 
ABM — ^vrtilch  Is  of  primary  concern  to 
the  other  body. 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  Interim  agreement 
on  offensive  arms  is  to  "freese,"  few  S 
years,  the  deployment  of  ICBin  and 
SLBM-c  at  speelflad  limits.  Durtng  the 
term  of  the  Inteztan  agrssmsDt.  both 
sides  are  to  sedc  a  pennanent  sci  of  lim- 
ItatioDs  on  stratedo  ofltnohrs  aims  in^ 
dudhig  elements  not  Innhnlwd  In  the  in- 
terim agreement  such  as  stmtsgic  inter, 
continental  bomhen  and  TSA.  alretaft 
based  in  Sorope  as  wtil  as  UJB.  atrsrsft 
carriBrs  with  airetmft  capable  of  dsUvsr* 
ing  nnolear  weapons  en  SoviSfttszxifesry — 
known  as  forward  based  conrtems.  If  no 
permanent  agreement  is  reached,  or  both 
sides  do  not  renew  the  agrsement  at 
the  end  of  5  years,  both  sides  may  re- 
sume their  deployment  of  strategic  of- 
fensive systems. 

THK   BALUfCB   OF   FOBCIS   UWDSB   TBB   S4I.T 


The  Interim  agreement  on  offensive 
forces  provides  for  llmitatlops  on  offen- 
sive weapoiu  deployment  for  ICBM's  and 
SLfiM's  cmly.  The  agreement  does  not 
impose  limitation  en  bombers,  number  of 
warheads — of  the  "MIRV"  or  multiple 
warhead  type — mlastle  aocnracy,  or 
other  characteristics  of  strategic  nuclear 
forces.  Slnoe  1966,  the  Soviet  Dnicm  lias 
focused  Its  strategic  buildup  on  ICBM's 
and  BLBM's.  With  regard  to  ICBM's  only 
two  properties  are  restricted:  the  total 
number  of  ICBM's— limited  to  those  In 
operation  or  under  construotiaQ  as  of 
July  I,  1972 — and  the  approximate  else 
of  the  missile  silos,  the  imdergroond 
housing  for  the  ICBM.  The  latter  restric- 
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tlon  plsMes  A  c«iUns  on  the  most  impor- 
tant ctULracterlfltic  of  ballistic  missiles  In 
the  long  run  Ita  payload  capacity — or 
"throw-w^hf— by  limiting  the  aize  ol 
the  mlMlle  which  can  be  placed  In  a  silo. 
Tbe  slgnlflcance  of  this  characteristic  is 
that  the  payload  ci4>acity  determines  the 
Tnawimiim  ninnhwr  of  Individual  war- 
heads I*"*  can  be  placed  upon  a  single 
missile.  Vox  example,  if  one  missile  has 
twice  the  payl^>M  capacity  of  another 
miaslle.  the  larger  mlsidle  can  carry  twice 
the  number  of  warheads  carried  by  the 
smaller. 

The  terms  of  the  interim  agreement 
permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  have  a 
greater  number  of  ICBhCs,  as  well  as  a 
gz«ater  pay'o<v<T  capacity  In  its  entire 
stnteglc  force,  llie  eSect  of  the  agree- 
ment with  regard  to  ICBM's  is  as 
follows: 


MAXIMUM     PtRMISSIBLE     BALLISTIC     MISSILE      FIRING 
SUBMARINES 


UnfMSttlM 

Sa*i«t  Uaion 

S«b- 
mariiws 

Mi&- 

Sub- 
mai-ines 

Miv 

Slltt 

Modwi(U.S. 

MdSsvM'Y" 

cU») 

OUu  typas  (am*) 

710 
0 

U 
22 

950 

81 

ToW . 

44 

710 

84 

I.Olt 

UiriMStrtM    Savitt  Union 


tKOIft. ,      0 

...-jfnliHrtlCBM-5 l.MO 

Obiotata  ICBM's '54 


'  313 
1,100 
•  209 


■  SS-».  or  a  n«w  lirgw  missile  sbouf  'o  b«  tested 

>  MinHlwiMfl. 

iSS-tlaadSS-iaL 

TltHL 

>SS-7mriSS-13. 

The  Dnlted  States  has  no  counterpart 
to  the  heavy  Soviet  ICBM's.  The  current 
BB-tt  missile  has  a  payload  capacity  five 
tiwiii  that  of  tbe  Bfinutanan  ni  missile, 
our  largest  and  most  modem  ICBM.  and 
an  even  larger  Soviet  missile  with  a  pay- 
load  capacity  eight  times  that  of  the 
Minuteman  in  oould  be  used  to  replace 
the  88-8,  further  augmenting  the  Soviet 
advantage  in  payload  capacity.  The 
Soviets  may  not  convert  their  "light" 
ICBM's  into  "heavy"  ICBM's.  nor  may 
the  United  States  do  so.  Both  sides  may 
oonvert  their  obsolete  ICBM's  into  an 
equivalent  number  of  SLBM's.  llie  pay- 
load  capBf<*y  of  the  Soviet  "heavy" 
ICBM's  exceed  the  entire  UJS.  ICBM 
payload  by  a  factor  of  three. 

The  United  States  has  41  modem  sub- 
marines capable  of  launching  SLBM's. 
Bach  carries  16  SLMB's;  ultimately  31 
will  be  equipped  with  Poseidon  multiple 
warhmrt  TifTRiY — missiles,  the  remain- 
ing 10  niimuaines  will  be  equipped  with 
the  older  Polaris  missile  with  a  single 
wnrhwwl  Near  the  end  of  the  decade,  the 
10  Polmris  firing  submarines  will  be  re- 
placed by  a  larger  submarine  known  as 
Trident — formerly  called  ULMS. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  26  modem  sub- 
marines of  the  "Y"  class  in  operation,  and 
n  more  under  construction.  These  are 
each  equipped  with  16  SLBM's  each  with 
single  warheads.  The  terms  of  the  SALT 
accords  will  permit  the  Soviets  to  build 
62  modem — Polaris-equivalent — subma- 
rines. In  addition,  the  Soviets  may  re- 
tain 22  (Hder  "G"  class  sutenar^^'  firing 
three  SLBM'&  each.  The  Protocol  re- 
stricts the  United  States  to  a  maximum 
of  44  modem  solimartneB  with  no  more 
^ftn  710  SLBM's.  The  Soviet  Union  may 
have  no  more  950  SLBM's  on  no  more 
than  62  modem  submarines  for  a  total 
of  84  submarines  and  1,018  SLBM's. 


The  terms  of  the  interim  agreement 
permit  the  Soviet  Union  to  dismsmtle 
their  20»  obsolete  S8-7  and  SS-8  ICBM's 
as  well  as  some  of  their  older  dieael- 
powered  ballistic  missile  launching  sub- 
marines into   modem   nuclear-powered 
submarines  similar  to  the  U.3.  Polaris/ 
Ptoeridon-type— the  Soviet  Y  class.  The 
United  States  only  has  54  older  ballistic 
missiles— the   'Htan   U— which   it   may 
dismantle  to  add  three  additional  sub- 
marines to  those  already  deployed — 41 — 
for  a  total  of  44.  Unaffected  by  the  agree- 
ment are  manned  strategic  interconti- 
nental bombers  and  qualitative  improve- 
ments to  the  existing  forces  such  as  mul- 
tiple warheads,  improved  accuracy,  and 
other  improvements.  Neither  the  United 
States  nor  the  So\iet  Union  may  Increase 
the  number  of  their  ICBM  force.  How- 
ever, the  Soviet  Union  will  be  able  to 


modernize  their  heavy  misslks,  3is 
SS-9's  with  a  new  missile — noted  above— 
with  nearly  twice  the  payload  capacity  of 
the  existing  SS-8's.  Since  the  United 
States  is  not  permitted  any  heavy  mis- 
siles under  the  agreement,  the  payload 
capacity  of  the  U.S.  ICBM  force  cannot 
be  significantly  Increased. 

Tbe  United  States  Is  free  to  devdop 
and  deploy  the  Trident — ^ULMS — suboia* 
rlne.  The  Soviet  Union  is  free  to  devdop 
its  mfMl1^«^  Y  class  submarine  to  bccoa* 
modate  a  recently  devel(«ed  new  SLBIL 
The  United  States  is  free  to  develop 
and  deploy  the  B-1  bomber,  the  iiiiiiiimd 
new  intercontinental  bomber.  The  Soviet 
Union  is  free  to  develop  aivd  deplor  tts 
new  intercontinental  bombor,  the  BaiA- 
fire. 

The  United  States  is  free  to  make  fur- 
ther qualitative  improvements  to  its 
forces,  including  multU>le  warheads 
MIRV — improved  accuracy,  and  othns. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  also  free  to  Doake 
qualitative  improvements  of  the  same 
kind.  However,  because  of  tbe  advantage 
conferred  on  tbe  Soviet  Union  by  the 
SALT  accords  in  payload  capadty  of 
ICBM's — a  5-to-l  advantage — and  num- 
bers of  SLBM's— a  3-to-2  advantage— 
their  potential  for  qualltaUve  inqnove- 
ment  is  vastly  greater  than  for  U.S. 
forces.  Thus,  the  strategic  balance  could 
be  as  below  If  the  Soviets  make  only 
modest  qualitative  improvements  in  thrir 
forces  permitted  under  the  agreements. 


Hypotwesizid  SnuTEGic  Balanct  1978 
Nt'mber  or  Warheads 


Unitrii  States 
Minuteman  in    t6S0  missiles    <»    3 

wmrh(Md»)  '  ^^ 

Mlnutaman  II  (460  mlsBlles  t-s  1  war- 

becMl) *^ 

TltaaU  (54  muisUoi    »  1  warheftd)--  54 

Polaris  A3  ( 10  boats.  16  missiles  *gi  1 

warhead)    '^0 

Poseidon  <31  boats,  16  mlssUes  .3  10 

warheads)     *  ^^ 

B-52  heavy  bombew  (400  alna«ft  (t 

lOmlsallea  and  or  bombs) 4.000 

FB-1 11  medium  booQbeiB  aOO  aircraft 

.   5  noissUes  aud,  or  bombs) 500 

Total    - -   11.774 


Soviet  Union 
SS-9  (modified)    (313  missiles   a  20 

warheads)     6.2W 

S8-11  (1.000  mlssUes  w  2  warheads)     2,000 

SS-13  (100  missiles    (   2  wartieada)..         200 
TU-20   and  MYA-4  heavy  bombera 
(140  aircraft    1?   10  missiles  and/oc 

bomba)    ^•*^ 

TU-16  and  TU-22  medlxxm.  bombers 
(700  aircraft    141    5  mlssUes  and/oc 

bombs)    3,500 

•Y"  class  submarine   (62  boats,   10 

missiles  ',1  1  warhead) »S0 

•Q  •  claas  submarine  (22  boats.  3  mte- 
slles  <rti  1  warhead) •• 

Total    -  14.S1* 


These  estimates  are  conservative  be- 
cause they  assume  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  be  capable  of  matching  the  U.S. 
engineering  ability  in  multiple  warhead 
technology  within  the  next  5  years.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  were  able  to  do  so,  they  have 
sufBcient  payloed  capacity  in  their  ICBM 
force  alOTie  to  mount  35,000  of  our 
Poseidon-type  waiheads. 

POLICY    ISSTTIS    IN    THr    SALT     ACCORDS 

The  details  of  the  SALT  accords  are 
exceedingly  complex  because  the  explicit 
Interim  agreement  on  offensive  arms, 
and  the  treaty  on  ABM  systems  have 
their  associated  "unilateral  statements" 
and  "agreed  interpretations"  dealing 
with  specific  technical  and  engineering 
aspects  of  the  offensive  and  defensive 
arms   held   by   each  side.   Nevertheless, 


some  crucial  public  policy  issues  emerge 
from  the  broad  outlines  of  the  agree- 
ments. 

First,  the  United  States  has  accepted 
an  inferior  position  in  every  area  whieb 
was  the  subject  of  the  interim  agreemoot 
on  offensive  arms.  That  is,  the  United 
States  accepted  a  position  of  inferiority 
in  the  number  of  ICBM's,  inferiority  in 
the  total  payload  capacity  of  ICBM's.  in- 
feriority in  the  niunber  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile firing  submarines,  and  inferiority  in 
the  number  of  submarine-launched  bal- 
listic missUes.  In  short,  the  United  SUtes 
has  accepted  a  "freeze"  on  its  own  forces, 
but  have  m^ely  imposed  a  "ceiling"  on 
Soviet  forces;  a  ceiling  wbic*'  is  substan- 
tially higher  than  the  United  Stotes.  U 
the  United  States  is  willing  to  accept  In- 
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tartorlty  In  ICBM's  and  SLBM's  in  the 
gJnSund  of  SALT,  will  the  United 
£!L  be  wllltng  to  accept  Inferiority  of 
^TTMnd  in  other  strategic  systems 
!SJch  wiU  be  the  subject  of  negotiations 
JnS  seeond  round  of  SALT? 

second  most  scientists  close  to  mul- 
tiule  warhead  technology  maintahi  that 
thTsoviet  Uni«i  can  be  expected  to  de- 
XTmultiple  wftrhead*-MIBV-with. 
in  the  5-year  term  of  the  agreement— 
tbe  United  States  developed  MIRV  war- 
heads in  3  years.  If  the  Seviet  Union  did 
this  and  thereby,  exploiting  their  vast 
ICBM  payload  capacity,  their  potential 
sunerlority  In  warheads  would  become 
r^  C»a  UB.  security  be  maintained 
vitb  manifest  strate^c  inferiority? 

Third,  the  Safeguard  ABM  system  was 
jgitifled  on  the  grounds  that  if  the  So- 
viets put  sufiacioat  ninnbers  of  accurate 
multiple  warheads — a  serious  possibility, 
f^iniiiri  they  choose  to  do  so  within  the 
5-year  term  of  the  interim  agreement 
(m  offensive  arms — on  their  "heavy" — 
SS-8  type— ICBM's,  they  could  destroy 
95  percent  of  the  unprotected  UJ3.  Min- 
uteman ICBM's  (HI  a  first  strike.  The 
ABU  treaty  reduced  the  number  of 
ABM  interceptors  at  Minuteman  bases 
to  a  nominal — 100  interceptor  missiles — 
and  militarily  ineffective  level,  but  the  of- 
fensive threat — ^that  is,  SS-8  missiles  or 
larger— was  not  reduced.  Thus,  our  Min- 
uteman ICBM's  are  still  in  danger.  How 
were  the  interests  of  reducing  the  in- 
centive of  the  Soviet  Union  to  strike 
first— a  criteria  of  "strategic  sufficiency" 
In  President  Nixon's  1972  foreign  policy 
message  to  Congress — enhanced  by  the 
terms  of  the  SALT  accords? 

Fourth,  great  emphasis  among  U.S. 
^^HL  is  placed  upon  the  credibility  of 
UJ3.  strategic  forces  to  provide  a  "nu- 
clear shield"  against  Soviet  convention- 
al or  nuclear  attack.  The  terms  of  the 
SALT  accords  place  the  United  States 
in  a  position  of  at  least  apparent — based 
upon  the  agreed-upon  disparity  in  the 
size  of  strategic  forces  in  favor  of  the 
Soviet  Union — If  not  real  US.  strategic 
inferiority.  Based  on  the  credibility  of 
tbe  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella,  we  have  per- 
suaded allied  nations  such  as  Japan  and 
Oermany  to  forgo  the  development  of 
strategic  nuclear  forces.  How  can  our 
alUance  policy  be  supported  in  the  future 
In  the  face  of  the  SALT  accords? 

Fifth,  the  role  of  photographic  satellite 
observation — national  technical  means 
of  verification — to  police  the  terms  of 
the  agreement  is  crucial.  There  have 
been  major  failures  of  photo  reconnais- 
sance in  the  past,  such  as  the  f ailiure  in 
1964  to  determine  that  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists' first  nuclecir  test  was  going  to 
be  a  uranium  bomb — which  required  a 
huge  factory  for  the  production  of  the 
nuclear  material — it  was  incorrectly  pre- 
dicted that  the  Chinese  would  test  an 
unsophisticated  plutonltun  bomb.  The 
SALT  accords  require  a  much  higher  de- 
gree of  reconnaissance  sophistication, 
and  the  consequences  of  successful  So- 
viet evasion  are  much  more  serious  for 
the  United  States.  Is  it  prudent  to  place 
our  entire  c<Hifldence  in  the  Integrity  of 
the  agreements  In  satellite  observation. 
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when  on-site  Inspection  is  the  only  truly 
reliable  iiuptetlon  technique? 

The  piwCatory  language  contained  in 
the  House  joint  resohitlon,  as  reported, 
fails  to  contain  any  language  which  is 
sensitive  to  the  oaacerra  expressed  by 
numerous  experts  before  the  committees 
responsible  for  studying  this  agreement 
in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Failure  to  include  such  langu««e  is 
likely  to  result  in  a  misinterpretation  of 
the  determination  of  the  Congress  to 
support  a  prudent  strategic  posture.  Ab- 
sence of  such  congressional  support  could 
gravely  weaken  the  chances  for  success- 
ful and  truly  effective  arms  limitation 
accords  in  the  forthcoming  round  of 
strategic  arms  limitations  negotiations. 
Moreover,  to  the  extent  that  the  resolve 
of  the  Congress  is  misinterpreted  in 
Moscow,  the  chances  for  a  stable  and 
enduring  world  peace  are  jeopardized. 

I  therefore  urge  that  the  House  reject 
the  resolution. 

Should  the  resolution  be  passed.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  from  tbe  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  who  will  meet  with  their  Sen- 
ate coimterparts  to  insist  in  the  confer- 
ence on  the  inclusion  of  tbe  language  of 
the  so-called  Jackson  ameiximent  in  tbe 
final  resolution  which  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  President. 

Mr.  HOSMEB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  tbe  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Offensive  Weapons  In- 
terim Agreement  and  urge  passage  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  1227. 

It  is  generally  conceded  that  America 
and  Russia  cannot  risk  attacking  each 
other  because  their  nuclear  arsenals  are 
sufficient  to  withstand  surprise  attack 
and  still  have  enough  undamaged  retali- 
atory hardware  left  over  to  pulverize  the 
aggressor. 

President  Nixon  and  Premier  Brezh- 
nev believe  it  is  in  the  self-interest  of 
their  respective  countries  to  perpetuate 
this  condition  of  mutual  deterrMice 
based  on  nuclear  sufllciency.  ITie  pro- 
posed SALT  Treaty  limiting  defensive 
antl-balUstlc-missile  systems  and  its  ac- 
companying interim  agreement  limiting 
certain  offensive  weapons  was  designed 
for  this  purpose. 

The  rationale  of  the  ABM  limitation 
is  obvious.  Each  new  ABM  built  by  one 
side  can  be  nullified  by  the  other's  new 
offensive  Installation.  It  Is  in  nobody's 
seciulty  interest  to  spend  money  for  that 
kind  of  an  arms  raxc  only  to  end  up 
poorer,  but  no  safer  than  before. 

The  l<wic  of  allowing  the  Soviets  a 
lopsided  number  of  offensive  missUes 
and  submarines  is  obscure  if  quantity 
alone  is  considered.  It  emerges  clearly, 
however,  when  other  factors  relevant  to 
assessing  the  kill  power  of  these  two 
Nation's  strategic  nuclear  arsenals  are 
taken  Into  accoimt.  Iliese  Include  the 
following: 

The  actual  number  of  nuclear  war- 
heads in  the  UJ3.  deterrent  package 
ctmsiderably  exceeds  those  dt  the  Soviets 
because  of  our  many  multiple,  inde- 
pendmtly  guided  reentry  vehicles — 
MIRVs. 


The  greater  aeeunc^  of  the  UB. 
warheads  gives  them  a  proportlooaMy 
large  kill  capabiUty,  ample  for  nuclear 
suffideney. 

Tbe  U.S.  allies  and  near  allies  poaseea 
substantial  strategic  deteiimt  forees 
whl^  augment  the  free  world's  overall 
deterrent  posture. 

The  arrangemeoU  impose  no  limita- 
tions at  all  on  certain  UJ9.  systenns  oon- 
trlboting  to  our  deterrei^  ateeoctfa.  matin 
9»  SAC  bombers  and  U.8.  aircraft  based 
overseas  oo  land  and  on  atrcrmft  carriers. 

Sufficiency  to  det«r  is  something  In  the 
mind  of  the  behcflder  and  when  one  sId* 
fields  a  mix  of  bombers.  ICBM's.  and 
SLBM's  with  which  it  is  sattsflad.  the 
other  side  would  need  to  assume  very 
large  and  unknown  risks  of  nrtswUeu- 
lation  in  order  to  asaoee  It  as  insuffi- 
cient. 

What  are  inside  the  strategic  systems, 
how  good  they  are  now,  and  how  they 
may  be  qiialitatively  improved  are  not 
covered  by  the  arrangements,  leaving  the 
pttfUce  In  exactly  the  same  <drcmn- 
stances.  whatever  they  ue,  as  before. 

Provision  for  verifleation  by  tatAi  par- 
ty's own  intelligence  apparatus  involves 
TwtT^itw^i  risk,  since  the  arrangements  are 
cast  In  terms  of  itraos  which  reasonably 
can  be  monitored  by  sattihte  photog- 
raphy and  similar  means. 

Itw  foregoing  and  many  additional 
calculations  undoubtedly  influenced 
Preaideot  Nixon's  detemtoatloothat  tbe 
agreements  are  worthwhile  and  that 
their  terras  Involve  nettiier  undue  risks 
to  U.S.  security  nor  disproportlopate  ad- 
vantage to  the  Soviet  Union. 

m  making  his  decision  the  President 
also  must  have  totaled  the  quite  large 
costs  of  the  supex powers  tidEtng  no  stQis' 
at  all  toward  arms  control  agsinst  those 
involved  in  the  limited  agreements  he 
made  in  Moscow.  No  person  better  knows 
these  costs  than  be  and  his  judgment 
desMTCs  great  respect. 

To  assure  that  tbe  arrangements  do 
not  grow  lopsided  by  the  passage  of  time. 
Congress  must  support  tbe  President's 
R.  &  D.  requests  for  the  Trident  sub- 
marine program,  the  B-1  bomber,  and 
other  improved  strategic  systems. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Zablocki)  . 

Mr,  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  historic  reeolution  ap- 
proving the  interim  agreement  and  re- 
lated protocol  on  offensive  strategic 
arms  signed  in  Moscow  last  May. 

In  doing  so.  I  want  to  emphasliie  that 
during  the  process  of  negotiations  which 
lee  up  to  this  agreement.  Members  of 
tbe  Congress  have  consistently  been 
kept  abreast  of  developments. 

When  the  SALT  talks  began  about  2V^ 
years  ago,  tbe  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  assigned  the 
Subcommittee  on  National  Security  Pol- 
icy and  Sdentifle  Deretopniflnts.  of 
which  I  am  chairman,  to  monitor  the 
progress  of  the  talks. 

As  a  result,  the  subcommittee  was 
briefed  nine  times  during  the  30-raoath 
negotiating  period,  m  addltloo.  SALT- 
related  briefings  ynxt  hrtd  with  ofBdals 
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of  the  DepartaBent  of  Defense  and  the 
Cantrkl  IntelUeence  Acency. 

AH  eif  tfaeae  brleflngs  woe  open  to 
the  eaOre  membenhlp  of  tbe  eommittee 
•nd  many  mcmben  availed  tbemaelres 
d  ttoe  opportnidty  to  be  brovcht  up  to 
date  on  progreaa  at  tbe  talks.  Several 
committee  members  visited  the  sites  of 
tte  talks  for  additional  bri^n«s. 

OUier  committees  of  this  and  the 
oUau  body  bave  similarly  availed  them- 
selves (tf  the  opportunity  regularly  to  be 
infonned  about,  and  cocisulted  on.  the 
negotiations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  attest  to  the 
candid  and  forthright  discussion  which 
was  given  to  the  issues. 

No  one  who  attended  those  meetings 
failed  to  be  impressed  by  the  serious, 
pnrfesaional  attitudes  of  tbe  U^.  SALT 
negotiating  team. 

Their  work  has  been  erf  such  quality 
as  to  require  that  we  give  them  individ- 
ual recognition: 

The  head  of  the  delegation  was  the 
Hooorablo  Gerard  Smith.  Director  of  the 
Arms  Coatrol  and  Disarmament  Agoicy. 
a  man  noted  for  his  intelligence  and 
judgment. 

Representing  tbe  Department  of  De- 
fense on  the  team  was  the  Honorable 
Paul  Nltze.  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Representing  the  Joint  Chiefs  oi  Staff 
was  Lt.  Gen.  Royal  Allison  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

And  representing  the  Department  of 
State  was  the  Honorable  Graham  Par- 
sons, former  UJS.  Ambassador  to  Sweden 
and  Laos  and  a  high-ranking  Foreign 
Service  officer. 

This  is  the  team  that  hammered  out 
the  details  of  the  agreements  which 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Brezhnev 
signed  in  Moscow  last  May  26. 

Since  that  time  their  work  has  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  the  highest  of- 
ficials of  our  Government. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee  on 
the  agreements,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  all  ex- 
pressed their  support  of  the  agreements. 

As  one  who  has  followed  the  progress 
of  the  talks  from  the  beginning,  let  me — 
at  this  point — add  my  endorsement. 

The  treaty  on  ABM's  and  the  interim 
agreement  on  offensive  strategic  weapons 
offer  the  first  tangible  evidence  that  the 
momentum  of  the  arms  race  between  our 
Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  suc- 
cessfuDy  halted  and  that  we  can  move 
ultimately  to  mutxial  arms  redTictions. 

Several  points  about  these  agreements 
deserve  particular  attention : 

First  the  negotiating  dialog  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
has  In  itself  been  useful. 

Today,  we  have  a  much  better  under- 
standing of  Soviet  interests  and  concerns 
In  the  strategle  area — certainly  the  most 
sensitive  area  of  national  life. 

And  the  Russians  have  a  better  imder- 
standlng  of  our  Interests  and  concerns. 

Second,  the  bargaining  process  was  one 
of  give  and  take  on  both  sides. 

Some  critics  have  eharged  that  the  So- 
viets got  tbe  best  d  the  bargaining.  Such 
charges  arc  no*  well  founded. 

Anyone  who  w*is  knowledgeable  of 
the  bargaining  positions  of  both  sides 


as  the  negotiations  progressed  should  be 
well  aware  that  there  was  give  and  take 
on  both  sides — and  that  our  negotiators 
took  as  w^  as  they  gave. 

In  that  connection  let  me  quote  from 
the  President's  statement  to  Members  of 
Congress  on  June  15  in  which  he  said: 

I  bAve  noted  a  great  deal  oi  speculation 
about  who  won  and  who  loet  In  tbese  nego- 
tiations. I  have  said  that  neither  side  won 
and  neither  side  lost.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
we  were  to  really  look  at  It  very,  very  fairly, 
both  sides  won.  and  the  whole  world  won. 

Let  me  tell  you  why  I  think  that  tt  Is 
Important.  Where  negotiations  between  great 
powers  are  Involved,  If  one  side  wins,  and  the 
other  loses  clearly,  then  you  have  a  built-in 
tendency  or  incentive  (or  the  side  that  loses 
to  break  the  agreement  and  to  do  everything 
that  it  can  to  regain  tbe  advantage. 

This  ts  an  agreement  which  was  very 
tougfaly  negotiated  on  both  sides.  There  are 
advantages  in  It  for  both  side.i.  For  that 
reason,  each  side  has  a  vested  Interest,  we 
believe.  In  keeping  the  agreement  rather 
than  breaking  it. 

I  think  that  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  a  sound  one. 

A  third  point  which  should  be  made  is 
that  nothing  in  this  interim  agreement 
on  offensive  nuclear  weapons — or  the 
treaty  on  ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tems— was  or  will  be  taken  on  faith. 

There  is  an  old  belief  in  this  country 
about  not  trusting  the  Russians.  It  is 
wise  advice — and  thus  this  agreement  is 
not  based  on  trust. 

Rather,  it  is  based  on  quantitative 
factors  which  can  be  verified  by  national 
technical  means — that  is,  our  observa- 
tion satellites. 

The  director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency.  Richard  Helms,  has  as- 
sured the  committee  that  these  means 
are  fully  adequate  to  monitor  success- 
fully Soviet  compliance  with  the  agree- 
ments. 

Moreover,  the  agreements  themselves 
call  for  the  creation  of  a  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission  which  will  be  a 
forum  for  ironing  out  any  questions  or 
disputes  which  may  arise  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  agreements. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  committee, 
I>r.  Edward  Teller,  the  outstanding  nu- 
clear scientist,  cited  the  creation  of  the 
Commission  as  a  significant  advance  in 
dealing  with  nuclear  weapons  issues. 

My  fourth  and  final  point  is  tliat  the 
interim  agreement  on  offensive  arms  is 
exactly  that — an  interim  agreement. 

Its  maximum  Life  is  5  years,  dming 
which  time  both  sides  will  be  attempting 
to  work  out  a  comprehensive  agreement 
on  offensive  strategic  arms. 

There  Is  no  pretense  that  this  is  a 
perfect  agreement  meant  for  the  ages. 

Some  critics  of  the  agreement  have 
tended  to  see  it  in  just  that  light.  Their 
charges  appear  to  be  based  on  the  mis- 
taken idea  that  the  agreement  is  a 
permanent  one. 

The  agreement  is  not  permanent  in 
any  sense.  If  it  should  be  possible  to 
reach  a  comprehensive  agreement  with 
tlie  Soviets  next  month — albeit  un- 
likely— the  useful  life  of  the  agreement 
will  have  t>een  1  month. 

Tbe  value  of  the  agreement  is  to  give 
both  sides  5  additional  years  to  see  if 
comprehensive  controls  are  possible.  For 


the  sake  of  ending  the  ooetly  anu ; 
let  us  hope  that  tbey  are. 

In  tbe  meanthac,  tbls  body 
Indicate  to  the  Amerleaa  peepla  and  tkt 
people  of  the  world  that  tbis  "nnpiwi 
supports  careful,  rea«onable  stepe  towaiA 
strategic  arms  limitation  by  giving  iti 
overwhelming  support  to  the  Joint  rtma- 
lution  before  us  today. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  tbe  gmtte- 
man  from  New  York  (Mr.  Dow). 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Caa- 
gressman  heartily  suKwrts  the  renlo- 
tlon.  House  Joint  Resolutlan  1227,  ta  m- 
cept  the  interim  agreement  for  Hmttfa^y 
strategic  offensive  arms. 

Some  days  ago.  I  was  curious  as  to 
why  this  particular  agreonent  was  not 
handled  as  a  treaty,  but  Instead,  coiims 
as  an  agreement  to  be  accepted  by  botli 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  Library  of  Oon- 
gress  has  given  me  some  good  reaaons, 
and  I  want  to  share  them  with  my  cqI<> 
leagues. 

This  agreement  relates  to  offensive 
weapons,  and  is  interim  In  nature.  Ac- 
cordingly it  does  not  seem  to  have  the 
permanence  that  would  be  expected  in 
the  treaty  form. 

FiuiJier,  the  Arms  Control  and  Dla- 
armament  Act  of  1961,  which  establishes 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  states  that  any  agreement  which 
limits  U.S.  arms  must  have  congressional 
approval. 

We  should  be  pleased  that  the  monu- 
mental consequence  of  this  landmark 
agreement  Is  signified  by  its  submittal 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress.  We  should 
be  pleased  that  we,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, can  participate  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  first  major  limitation  upon 
the  principal  nuclear  weapons. 

The  implied  threats  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  by  some  Members  of  the 
other  body  to  qualify  this  agreement  in 
some  fashion,  should  be  opposed.  It  te 
certainly  ironic  when  worldwide  appeals 
for  strategic  arms  limitation  have  been 
prevalent  for  years  and  years,  that  any- 
one in  his  right  mind  would  want  to 
water  down  the  monumental  achieve- 
ment represented  in  this  agreement  by 
armament  strategies  that  would  in  any 
way  nullify  the  accomplishments  of  the 
agreement.  To  observe  that  some  Ameri- 
can leaders  would  join  in  this  agreement, 
yet  promptly  thereafter  seek  means  to 
"get  around  it,"  is  certainly  dishearten- 
ing. 

The  United  States  ought  certainly  to 
continue  its  observations  of  Soviet  arm- 
ing, but  the  United  States  should  not  be 
the  first  in  nullifying  what  has  been 
agreed  to.  I  am  more  than  a  little  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  tliat  the  United 
States  might  follow  this  course.  Some  of 
us  will  oppose  any  watering  down  of 
the  SALT  agreement,  or  any  devices  to 
destroy  its  effect. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham)  . 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  jrieldlng. 

I  should  like  to  make  two  points. 

First,  I  have  often  stood  here  In  the 
well  and  criticized  the  present  adminis- 
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^^^Ann  -nd  ott  tWi  oocaslon  I  am  hi««>y 
**2r-,Sl  IW  trilwte  to  what  this  «!- 
*°*L3SiibM  AHia.  Aa  the  other 
"SSS  hav«  pointed  out  this  has  been 
f^^kaWe  negotJattng  team.  I  bdieve 
^^SsSmt  Oenufd  Smlto.  whom  I  have 
3ThrS««««  ot  imowing  as  a  friend 
S^many  years,  has  done  an  outstanding 

^"  WB  have  had  the  collaboration  of  the 
^ui  agencies  of  the  U^S-  G«vem- 
V^t.  and  we  have  establlMied  a  new 
Z^  of  communication  wttbout  po- 
lendcs  with  the  Soviet  Unioi^  which  can 
STextraordlnarlly  valuable  for  years  to 

These  agreements,  of  course,  are  lim- 
ited In  scope,  and  I  certainly  hope  fur- 
ther negotiations  will  proceed  to  com- 
niete  the  Job  that  has  been  commenced. 

The  other  potat  I  want  to  make  is 
this:  The  strange  thing  which  strikes  me 
about  what  Is  going  on  In  the  other 
body,  and  the  objections  that  have  been 
nised  to  the  interim  agreement.  Is  that 
the  interim  agreement — the  one  before 
Hi— Is  the  one  in  which  the  United  States 
ggined  something  and  the  Soviets  gave 
op  somettiing.  It  was  the  treaty  on  the 
ABM  in  which  we  made  the  sacrifice  and 
die  Soviets  got  what  they  wanted.  Yet 
the  administration  witnesses  pointed  this 
out.  So  if  by  chance  the  treaty,  which 
has  now  been  ratified,  were  to  be  In 
force,  and  the  agreement  were  not  to 
be  approved,  we  would  be  producing  an 
absurdity:  we  would  be  saying,  "OK, 
we  have  agreed  to  the  treaty  in  which 
the  United  States  gives  up  something, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  approve  the 
agreement  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
gives  up  something." 

B4r.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the-distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Po«d). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  at  this  point  to  endorse  the 
proposal  that  is  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  wotild  call  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  approve  the  interim 
agreement  reached  by  the  President  and 
the  representative  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  recent  SALT  talk  negotiations. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the 
(Ustlnguished  majority  leader,  and  I  in- 
troduced the  basic  proposal.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. That  committee  worked  its  will 
and  made  some  changes  in  the  text, 
changes  which  in  my  judgment  in  no 
way  whatsoever  harm  or  injure  the  pro- 
posal that  was  originally  submitted.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  committee 
probably  to  some  extent,  if  that  is  the 
right  word,  cleaned  up  the  proposal  as  it 
was  originally  drafted. 

It  seems  to  me.  however,  a  comment 
or  two  might  be  apprcvriate  at  this  time 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Congress. 

I  believe  this  agreement  will  be  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  properly  so.  How- 
ever, I  do  think  it  wise  to  say  that  both 
in  the  other  body  and  here  many  search- 
ing questions  have  been  asked  and  in 
the  minds  of  at  least  some  there  is  some 
concern  and  some  apprehension. 

I  believe  that  the  President  and  his 
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nagotlatinc  team  did  a  good  Job.  but  1^ 
should  also  be  boma  in  ■Jadr-aad  thia 
la  tai  rtfatianabip  to  uulJMMliwnf  nagott- 
atlons—that  tte  Ptualiliiir  at  tba  Unltad 
Stataa.  wboew  tbst  migixt  be.  baa  to 
come  back  to  tbe  legldative  body  in  tbe 
United  States  which  rcpraaents  Oie  peo- 
ple to  get  In  tbe  (me  case  any  treaty 
agreement  by  tbe  other  body  and  an 
executive  agreement  approval  by  botb 
bodies. 

So  the  President  In  bis  negotiations 
does  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  attitudes 
flnri  the  opinions  of  tbe  535  Members  of 
tbe  Congress  as  a  wtiole.  Tbe  President 
does  not  have  a  totally  free  band,  and 
under  our  system  he  sboold  not. 

This  ought  to  be  understood  by  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  negc^latlng 
table.  This  fact  of  life  In  American  poli- 
tics ought  to  be  undovtood  by  the  other 
side  in  any  such  negotiations.  It  is  a 
give  and  take  with  the  Congress,  figura- 
tively, looking  over  the  shoulder  of  our 
President. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  the 
President  has  the  primary  responsibility 
but  he  does  have  to  bear  in  mind  the 
facts,  attitudes  and  opinions  that  do 
exist  in  the  legislative  branch  under  our 
system  of  government  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  endorse  the  proposal 
before  us  and  urge  its  adfirmatlve  con- 
sideration and  I  hope  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD.  I  s^eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  President  Richard  Nixon 
for  the  dedicated  effort  on  his  part  that 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  make  this  first 
significant  step  toward  an  imderstandlng 
between  peoples  and  nations.  An  under- 
standing that  could  well  set  the  stage 
for  a  full  generation  of  peace. 

It  is  important  to  imderstand  that  this 
agreement  and  the  accompanying  treaty 
on  strategic  arms  limitation  are  not  the 
total  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  world 
today.  It  is  important  to  understand  that 
it  is  only  a  beginning.  And  it  is  Impor- 
tant to  understand  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  these  agreements  and  future 
agreements  will,  in  the  end,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  manner  in  which  all  par- 
ties involved  conduct  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  agreement 
is  only  a  beginning,  when  I  think  of  the 
possibilities  it  presents,  when  I  dare  to 
dream  that  world  peace  may  finally  be  In 
our  future,  the  pride  I  feel  for  my  coim- 
try  and  for  my  President  cannot  be  con- 
tained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  pray  that  we  are  right 
in  this  effort.  I  pray  that  God  will  con- 
tinue to  lead  President  Nixon  In  these 
extremely  delicate  negotiations  for  peace 
and  I  pray  that  each  of  us  will  soon  be 
able  to  live  In  a  time  when  war  Is  obso- 
lete and  has  been  set  aside  by  a  people 
determined  to  live  in  peace. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
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Mr.  MOnOAN.  BCr.  Oydrman,  I  yteld 
as  much  time  as  he  may  desire  te  tte 
gentlamaa  troBai  HorldA  iHt.  Sm). 

Mr.  aOESB.  Mr.  Ctettnan,  I  take  this 
time  to  command  tte  laadenblp  OB  hoUx 
sides  of  tte  aisle  tot  aupjKB  ttn«  tfafl  P»o- 
posal  before  us  today,  tt  latueainia  a 
gigT.<fi/.Antiy  torwanl  atai»  in  Aroerina's 
hiatory  and  in  tanign.  poUer  pcognuna. 
I  endflcae  tte  piopaaaL 

I  betteve  tte  strategle  ann  Mmlta- 
tlons  agreements  now  before  Congress 
represent  a  significant  fau.-ward  step  In 
the  struggle  for  peace  In  the  world.  Let 
us  be  perfectly  frank  In  admitting  tbe 
agreementa  baive  wsaknaaseB.  I  am  eon- 
cemed  over  tte  apparent  nnmerioal  aa- 
perioritar  tte  Bovlets  will  eaijoy.  I  am 
disturbed  thai  tte  Soviets  are  not  de- 
terred tram  installing  multiple  warheads 
on  their  misaiies. 

Bat  tbe  agreement  ia  better  tiian  no 
agreement  at  alL  It  is  an  taiterlm  agree- 
ment for  a  5-year  period,  to  be  In  effect 
until  such  time  as  a  permanent  agree- 
ment can  be  reached,  unlaas  eancelad. 
Tbe  agreements  provide  us  a  breathing 
room  while,  hopefully  a  better  under- 
standing "*wmg  nations  and  perma- 
nent agreementa  on  arms  limitation  is 
readied. 

Tte  proposal  wldch  we  are  now  asked 
to  approve  is  a  welctune  substttute  for 
an  expeiisive  arms  buil<'.up.  More  slg- 
niflcantly,  it  does  provide  a  degree  of 
limitation  on  tbe  Soviets.  Tbls  is  im- 
portant because  they  are  not  bound  by 
caoDenx  tor  domestic  programs.  They 
can  build  weapons  without  tte  restric- 
tions which  we  Impose  upon  ourselves 
so  that  we  can  provide  greater  benefits 
to  the  people  of  our  coimtry. 

Let  us  hope  that  tbe  jrears  immediate- 
ly ahead  will  give  ns  a  better  ondezstand- 
ing  with  Busaia  and  with  other  worid 
powos.  Let  us  hope  ttet  It  opens  the 
door  to  an  ivportunlty  for  permanent 
agreemente  on  arms  limitations.  But  let 
me  cauticn  tiiat  we  must  maintain  a 
proper  level  of  defense  for  Amoiea  dur- 
ing the  Interim  period.  Putieularly 
should  we  explore  every  fruitful  avenue 
of  research  and  development.  We  must 
seek  better  weapons  to  ofEset  tte  lim- 
itation which  we  are  Imposing  on  our- 
selves. 

I  urge  adoption  of  tbe  agreemente  by 
the  Congress,  and  that  we  afford  tte 
President  our  full  support  as.  with  con- 
gressional endorsement,  te  moves  toward 
that  goal  which  we  all  seek— an  end  t-a 
the  arms  race  everywtere. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  tte  gentieman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Lohg). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  sumwrt  this  agreemoit.  but  I  want 
more  assurance  ttet  we  can  verify  com- 
pliance. 

Article  V  of  tte  Interim  agreenent 
mertdy  states  that  each  nation  "shaU  use 
national  technical  means  of  verilleaticm 
at  Its  diq^osal  In  a  manner  consistent 
with  generally  recognised  prlne^les  of 
Intematlonid  law." 

It  Is  obviouB  that  we  are  counting  heav- 
ily (HI  observation  aateUitas.  We  can 
doubtiess  count  alao  on  dtplnwMtlc  con- 
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el  the  DepartBs«nt  of  Defezue  and  the 
Onutrml  Intelligence  Asency. 

All  ct  theae  brieflngs  w«ce  opoi  to 
the  entire  membership  of  the  committee 
pm^  many  memben  availed  thwneeWes 
9l  the  opportunity  to  be  brooght  up  to 
date  on  progre—  at  the  talks.  Several 
committee  members  visited  the  sites  of 
the  talks  for  additional  briefings. 

Other  committees  of  this  and  the 
otber  body  have  similarly  availed  tbem- 
Mives  of  the  opportunity  regularly  to  be 
informed  about,  and  consulted  on.  the 
negotiations. 

lir.  Chairman.  I  can  attest  to  the 
eandld  and  forthright  discussion  which 
was  given  to  the  issues. 

No  one  who  attended  those  meetings 
failed  to  be  impressed  by  the  serious, 
profeaeiODal  attitudes  of  the  US.  SALT 
negotiating  team. 

Their  work  has  been  of  such  quality 
as  to  require  that  we  give  them  individ- 
ual recognition: 

The  head  of  the  delegation  was  the 
Honorable  Oerard  Smith,  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control  aiul  Disarmament  Agency, 
a  man  noted  for  his  Intelligence  and 
iudgm«it. 

Representing  the  Department  of  De- 
fense on  the  team  was  the  Honorable 
Paul  Nitze,  former  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Representing  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
was  Lt.  Gen.  Royal  Allison  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force. 

And  representing  the  Department  of 
State  was  the  Honorable  Graham  Par- 
sons, former  UjB.  Ambassador  to  Sweden 
and  Laos  and  a  high-ranking  Foreign 
Service  offlcer. 

This  is  the  team  that  hammered  out 
the  details  of  the  agreements  which 
President  Nixon  and  Secretary  Brezhnev 
signed  in  Moscow  last  May  26. 

Since  that  time  their  work  has  re- 
ceived the  endorsement  of  the  highest  of- 
ficials of  our  Government. 

In  testimony  before  the  committee  on 
the  agreements,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  all  ex- 
pressed their  support  of  the  agreements. 

As  one  who  has  followed  the  progress 
of  the  talks  from  the  beginning,  let  me — 
at  this  point — add  my  endorsement. 

The  treaty  on  ABM's  and  the  interim 
agreement  on  offensive  strategic  weapons 
offer  the  first  tangible  evidence  that  the 
momentimi  of  the  arms  race  between  our 
Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union  can  be  suc- 
cessfully halted  and  that  we  can  move 
ultimately  to  mutual  arms  reductions. 

Several  points  about  these  agreements 
deserve  particular  attention: 

First  the  negotiating  dialog  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
has  In  Itself  been  useful. 

Today,  we  have  a  much  better  under- 
standing of  Soviet  Interests  and  concerns 
in  the  strategic  area — certainly  the  most 
sensitlTe  area  of  national  life. 

And  the  Russians  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  OUT  interests  and  concerns. 

Second,  the  bargaining  process  was  one 
Of  give  and  take  on  both  sides. 

Some  critics  have  charged  that  the  So- 
viets got  the  best  of  the  bargaining.  Such 
charges  are  not  well  founded. 

Anyooe  who  was  knowledgeable  of 
the  bargaining  positions  of  both  sides 


as  the  itegotiatlons  im>gre88ed  should  be 
weU  aware  that  there  was  give  and  take 
on  both  sides — and  that  our  negotiators 
took  as  well  as  they  gave. 

In  that  connection  let  me  qiK>te  from 
the  President's  statement  to  Members  of 
Congress  on  June  15  in  which  he  said: 

I  b*ve  noted  a  groat  deal  of  speculation 
about  wbo  won  and  who  lost  In  tbeae  nego- 
tiations. I  have  said  that  neither  side  won 
and  neither  aide  lost.  As  a  matter  oi  fact,  Lf 
we  were  to  really  look  at  It  very,  very  fairly, 
both  sides  won,  and  the  whole  world  won. 

Let  me  teU  you  why  I  think  that  it  Is 
Important.  Where  negotiations  between  great 
powers  are  Involved,  If  one  side  wins,  and  the 
other  loses  clearly,  then  you  have  a  built-in 
tendency  or  Incentive  for  the  side  that  loees 
to  break  the  agreement  and  to  do  everything 
that  It  can  to  regain  the  advantage. 

This  is  an  agreement  which  was  very 
tougbly  negotiated  on  both  sides.  There  are 
advantages  in  It  for  both  sides.  For  that 
reason,  each  side  has  a  vested  Interest,  we 
believe.  In  keeping  the  agreement  rather 
than  breaking  It. 

I  think  that  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent is  a  sound  one. 

A  third  point  which  should  be  made  Is 
that  nothing  in  this  interim  agreement 
on  offensive  nuclear  weapons — or  the 
treaty  on  ballistic  missile  defense  sys- 
tems— was  or  will  be  taken  on  faith. 

There  is  an  old  belief  In  this  coimtry 
about  not  tnistlng  the  Russians.  It  is 
wise  advice — and  thus  this  agreement  is 
not  based  on  trust. 

Rather,  it  is  based  on  quantitative 
factors  which  can  be  verified  by  national 
technical  means — that  is,  our  observa- 
tion satellites. 

The  director  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  Richard  Helms,  has  as- 
sured the  committee  that  these  means 
are  fully  adequate  to  monitor  success- 
fully Soviet  compliance  with  the  agree- 
ments. 

Moreover,  the  agreements  themselves 
call  for  the  creation  of  a  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission  which  will  be  a 
forum  for  Ironing  out  any  questions  or 
disputes  which  may  arise  from  the  appli- 
cation of  the  agreements. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  committee. 
Dr.  Edward  Teller,  the  outstanding  nu- 
clear scientist,  cited  the  creation  of  the 
Commission  as  a  significant  advance  in 
dealing  with  nuclear  weapons  issues. 

My  fourth  and  final  point  is  that  the 
interim  agreement  on  offensive  arms  is 
exactly  that — an  Interim  agreement. 

Its  maximum  life  Is  5  years,  during 
which  time  both  sides  will  be  attempting 
to  work  out  a  comprehensive  agreement 
on  offensive  strategic  arms. 

There  Is  no  pretense  that  this  is  a 
perfect  agreement  meant  for  the  ages. 

Some  critics  of  the  agreement  have 
tended  to  see  it  In  just  that  light.  Their 
charges  appear  to  be  based  on  the  mis- 
taken Idea  that  the  sigreement  is  a 
permanent  one. 

The  agreement  is  not  permanent  in 
any  sense.  If  it  should  be  possible  to 
reach  a  comprehensive  agreement  with 
the  Soviets  next  month — albeit  im- 
likely — the  useful  life  of  the  agreement 
will  have  been  1  month. 

The  value  of  the  agreement  is  to  give 
both  sides  5  additional  years  to  see  if 
comprehensive  controls  are  possible.  For 


the  sake  of  ending  the  costly  ama  nm 
let  us  hope  that  they  are. 

In  the  meantime,  this  body  iinti 
indicate  to  the  Amerlcaa  peonle  and  tki 
pecmle  of  the  world  that  Vbe  fonniM 
supports  careful,  reasonable  steps  towaid 
strategic  arms  limitation  by  giving  it* 
overwhelming  support  to  the  joint  rca». 
lution  before  us  today. 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Dow). 

Mr.  DOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Coo- 
gressman  heartily  supports  the  retoia- 
tlon.  House  Joint  Resolutioo  1227.  to  ac- 
cept the  Interim  agreement  for  Hmi*^ 
strategic  offensive  arms. 

Some  days  ago,  I  was  curious  as  to 
why  this  particular  agreement  was  not 
handled  as  a  treaty,  but  Instead,  comci 
as  an  agreement  to  be  accepted  by  botb 
Houses  of  Congress.  The  Library  of  Con- 
gress has  given  me  some  good  reaaong, 
and  I  want  to  share  them  with  my  ooi- 
leagues. 

This  agreement  relates  to  offenshe 
weapons,  sind  Is  interim  in  nature.  Ac- 
cordingly it  does  not  seem  to  have  tb« 
permanence  that  would  be  expected  la 
the  treaty  form. 

Further,  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act  of  1961,  which  estabUdui 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmameot 
Agency,  states  that  any  agreement  whldi 
limits  U.S.  arms  must  have  congressional 
approval. 

We  should  be  pleased  that  the  monu- 
mental consequence  of  this  landmark 
agreement  is  signified  by  its  submittal 
to  both  Houses  of  Congress.  We  should 
be  pleased  that  we,  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress, can  participate  in  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  first  major  limitation  upon 
the  principal  nuclear  weapons. 

The  implied  threats  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  by  some  Members  of  the 
other  body  to  qualify  this  agreement  to 
some  fashion,  should  be  opposed.  It  ki 
certainly  Ironic  when  worldwide  appeals 
for  strategic  arms  limitation  have  been 
prevalent  for  years  and  years,  that  any- 
one in  his  right  mind  would  want  to 
water  down  the  monumental  achieve- 
ment represented  in  this  agreement  by 
armament  strategies  that  would  in  any 
way  nullify  the  accomplishments  of  the 
agreement.  To  observe  that  some  Ameri- 
can leaders  would  Join  in  this  agreement, 
yet  promptly  thereafter  seek  means  to 
"get  aroimd  It,"  is  certainly  dishearten- 
ing. 

The  United  States  ought  certainly  to 
continue  its  observations  of  Soviet  arm- 
ing, but  the  United  States  should  not  be 
the  first  in  nullifying  what  has  been 
agreed  to.  I  am  more  than  a  little  sur- 
prised and  disappointed  that  the  United 
States  might  follow  this  course.  Some  of 
us  will  oppose  any  watering  down  of 
the  SALT  agreement,  or  any  devices  to 
destroy  its  effect. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  'Mr.  Bingham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  make  two  points. 

First.  I  have  often  stood  here  In  the 
well  and  criticized  the  present  adminis- 
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^^. As  the   other 

„„-„„  I  bav*  pointed  out,  thte  has  been 
annaikable negottating  te«n.  I  bdleve 
•Saador  Owaid  Smith,  whom  I  have 
^rjheptossure  td  knowing  as  a  friend 
^niany  years,  has  done  an  outstanding 

*^e  have  had  the  collaboration  of  the 
Miloos  agencies  of  the  UJB.  Govem- 
jjart.  and  we  have  established  a  new 
jffmnm  at  eommunieatton  without  po- 
lonies wtth  the  Soviet  Unkm.  which  can 
be  extraordinarily  vahiable  for  years  to 

Ibeae  agreements,  of  course,  are  lim- 
ttsd  tn  scope,  and  I  certainly  hope  fur- 
ther negotiations  wlU  proceed  to  com- 
plete the  job  that  has  been  commenced. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make  Is 
tt^:  The  strange  thing  which  strikes  me 
about  what  is  going  on  in  the  other 
body,  and  the  objections  that  have  been 
ndsed  to  the  interim  agreement,  is  that 
the  Interim  sigreement — the  one  before 
«-is  the  one  In  which  the  United  States 
gained  something  and  the  Soviets  gave 
vp  something.  It  was  the  treaty  on  the 
ABM  in  which  we  made  the  sacrifice  and 
the  Soviets  got  what  they  wanted.  Yet 
the  sdministration  witnesses  pointed  this 
out  So  if  by  chance  the  treaty,  which 
has  now  been  ratified,  were  to  be  in 
fotee,  and  the  agreement  were  not  to 
be  approved,  we  woxild  be  prodiKlng  an 
gbsurdity:  we  would  be  saying,  "OK, 
we  have  agreed  to  the  treaty  in  which 
the  United  States  gives  up  something, 
but  we  are  not  going  to  approve  the 
agreement  in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
gives  up  something." 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gerald  R. 
Poio). 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  at  this  point  to  endorse  the 
proposal  that  is  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
that  would  call  upon  the  House  of  Rep- 
reseotatives  to  approve  the  interim 
agreement  reached  by  the  President  and 
the  representatives  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  recent  SALT  talk  negotiations. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana,  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  and  I  in- 
troduced the  basic  proposal.  It  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. That  committee  worked  its  will 
and  made  some  changes  in  the  text, 
dianges  which  in  my  judgment  in  no 
way  whatsoever  harm  or  injiu^  the  pro- 
posal that  was  originally  submitted.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  committee 
probably  to  some  extent,  if  that  is  the 
right  word,  cleaned  up  the  proposal  as  it 
was  originally  drafted. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  a  comment 
or  two  might  be  appropriate  at  this  time 
as  to  the  attitude  of  the  Congress. 

I  believe  this  agreement  will  be  over- 
whelmingly approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  prc^perly  so.  How- 
ever, I  do  think  it  wise  to  say  that  both 
in  the  other  body  and  here  many  search- 
ing questions  have  been  asked  and  in 
the  minds  of  at  least  some  there  is  some 
concern  and  some  apprehension. 

I  believe  that  the  President  and  his 
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necotlattnc  *tam  did  a  i^od  Jotoi  bat  it 
shotiU  also  be  bcni>  in  wtnrt  ■twI  this 
is  In  rstetioDahip  to  subwiqirTit  aagott- 
iillfsis  that  Hi  riiaiiliiil  iif  thn  TTn^^r* 
States,  whoever  that  might  be;  has  to 
come  back  to  the  legMathFe  bod^  In  the 
United  States  which  rccn-eaenU  the  peo- 
ple to  get  in  the  one  case  any  treaty 
agreement  by  the  other  body  and  an 
executive  agreement  approval  by  boih 
bodies. 

So  the  President  in  his  negotiations 
does  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  atUtodss 
and  the  opinions  ol  the  535  Members  of 
the  Conctess  as  a  whcde.  The  President 
does  not  have  a  totally  free  hand,  and 
under  aar  system  he  should  not. 

This  ought  to  be  understood  by  those 
on  the  other  side  of  the  negotiating 
table.  This  fact  of  Ufe  in  American  poll- 
tics  ought  to  be  understood  by  the  otlm 
side  in  any  such  negotiations.  It  is  a 
give  and  take  with  the  Congress,  figura- 
tively, looking  over  the  shoulder  of  our 
President. 

In  the  case  of  the  United  States  the 
President  has  the  primary  responsibility 
but  he  does  have  to  bear  in  mind  the 
facts,  attitudes  and  opinions  that  do 
exist  in  the  legislative  branch  under  our 
system  of  government  in  America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  endorse  the  proposal 
before  us  and  urge  its  affirmative  con- 
sideration and  I  hope  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chah"- 
man,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  resoluticHi  and  to 
pay  tribute  to  President  Richard  Nixtm 
for  the  dedicated  effort  on  his  part  that 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  make  this  first 
significant  step  toward  an  luiderstanding 
between  peoples  and  nations.  An  under- 
standing that  could  well  set  the  stage 
for  a  full  generation  of  peace. 

It  is  Important  to  imderstand  that  this 
agreement  and  the  accompanying  treaty 
on  strategic  arms  limitation  are  not  the 
total  answer  to  the  problem  of  the  world 
today.  It  is  Important  to  tmderstand  that 
it  is  only  a  beginning.  And  it  is  impor- 
tant to  understand  that  the  success  or 
failure  of  these  agreements  and  future 
agreements  will,  in  the  end,  be  deter- 
mined by  the  maimer  in  which  all  par- 
ties involved  conduct  themselves. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  this  agreement 
is  only  a  beginning,  when  I  think  of  the 
possibilities  it  presents,  when  I  dare  to 
dream  that  world  peace  may  finally  be  in 
our  future,  the  pride  I  feel  for  my  coun- 
try and  for  my  President  cannot  be  con- 
tained. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  pray  that  we  are  right 
in  this  effort.  I  pray  that  God  will  con- 
tinue to  leiwl  President  Nixon  in  these 
extremely  delicate  negotiations  for  peace 
and  I  pray  that  each  of  us  will  soon  be 
able  to  Uve  in  a  time  when  war  is  obso- 
lete and  has  been  set  aside  by  a  people 
determined  to  live  in  peace. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
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distlntpiUicd  ■»*■>"«  itf 

llr.  MOMOAN.  Mr.  CtMlrman,  I  yield 
as  much  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the 
,».ti— M«  from  nortda  Ofr.  Sons). 

Mr.  SIKSB.  Ifr.  CUbIbbmii.  I  %ak»  this 
tlma  to  eofantnd  the  1— dMiMp  oo  both 
sides  o<  the  aisle  for  «hwiuUb»  the  pn>- 
posal  before  us  todaj.  It  xci«eeeats  a 
significantly  forward  step  In  AiMrlca's 
history  and  In  fordsn  poiUar  pn«rams. 
I  eodoiae  the  piepoaaL 

I  bdleve  the  stratetio  anias  ttnlta- 
tlons  agreements  now  before  Ccngress 
represent  a  significant  fo.'ward  step  In 
the  struggle  for  peace  tn  the  worid.  Let 
us  be  perfectly  frank  tai  admttttng  the 
agieements  have  weaknesses.  X  am  ooo- 
oexned  over  the  appMcnt  nvnerleal  m- 
perlorlty  the  Soviets  wiU  enjoy.  I  am 
disturbed  that  the  Soviets  are  not  de- 
terred from  tn«^iitng  multiple  warheads 
aa  their  missiles. 

But  the  agreement  Is  better  than  no 
agreement  at  alL  It  is  an  interim  agree- 
ment for  a  5-year  period,  to  be  In  effect 
until  such  time  as  a  permanent  agree- 
ment can  be  reached,  unless  canceled. 
The  agreements  provide  us  a  breathing 
room  while,  hopefully  a  better  under- 
standing among  nations  and  perma- 
nent agreements  on  arms  limitation  is 
reached. 

The  proposal  which  we  are  now  asked 
to  amirove  is  a  welcome  subetttute  for 
an  expensive  arms  buildup.  Mcxe  sig- 
niflcantiy,  it  does  provide  a  degree  of 
limitation  on  the  Soviets.  This  is  im- 
portant because  they  are  not  bound  by 
coQcem  for  domestic  programs.  They 
can  build  weapons  without  the  restric- 
tions which  we  Impose  upon  ourselves 
so  that  we  can  provide  greater  benefits 
to  the  pe<H>le  of  our  country. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  years  immediate- 
ly ahead  will  give  us  a  better  understand- 
ing with  Russia  and  with  other  worid 
powers.  Let  us  hope  that  it  opens  the 
door  to  an  opportunity  for  pennanent 
agreements  on  arms  limitations.  But  let 
me  caution  that  we  must  maintain  a 
proper  level  of  defense  for  America  dtnr- 
ing  the  interim  period.  Partieulariy 
should  we  explore  every  fruitful  avenue 
of  research  and  development.  We  must 
seek  better  weapons  to  offset  the  lim- 
itation which  we  are  imposing  on  our- 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  agreenents  by 
the  Ccmgress,  and  that  we  afford  the 
President  our  full  supixnt  as,  vrith  con- 
gressional endorsement,  he  moves  toward 
that  goal  which  we  all  sedc — an  aid  to 
the  arms  race  everywhere. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  LoMC) . 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  support  this  agreement,  but  I  want 
more  assuraiK^  that  we  can  verify  com- 
pliance. 

Article  V  of  the  Interim  agreenent 
mer^  states  that  each  nation  "shall  use 
national  technical  means  of  verfflcation 
at  its  di^osal  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  generally  recognised  iHlndples  of 
intemaUonal  law." 

It  is  obvious  that  we  are  counting  heav- 
ily oa  observation  satellites.  We  can 
doubtless  count  also  on  dtrlo"*atlf  oon- 
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tacts,  D«W8p«pen  and  articles,  defectors, 
esplonace.  tourists,  and  businessmen.  But 
can  any  of  these  gtn  us  adequate  verifi- 
cation? 

When  Secretary  Laird  testified  on 
these  accords  before  the  Appropriations 
Conunlttee,  I  aslced  him  if  we  had  ade- 
quate means  to  discover  violations.  Mr. 
Laird  would  only  say: 

Dr.  Long,  I  «zp«ct  you  to  Uke  my  word  for 
It  b*oauM  you  hsva  bad  tbe  privilege  of  sit- 
ting In  MceeutlTe  se— torn  of  thla  committee, 
and  I  beUsT*.  baaed  \ipon  the  brlefVngs  I  have 
given  you  and  the  information  tlxat  you  have 
had  available  to  you,  you  will  accept  my 
words. 

Well.  I  do  not  recall  any  such  reassur- 
ance, and  It  Is  not  my  Job  as  a  Congress- 
man to  accept  suiybody's  word  on  any- 
thing so  vital  to  our  national  security. 

Nowhere  in  the  two  agreements  Ls  there 
any  recognition  of  the  uniertainties  of 
what  iB  going  on  In  the  closed  By^^aaa  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Yesterday  Senator 
Jackson  pointed  out  that  the  Soviet 
negotiators  lied  to  our  negotiators  that 
they  had  48  Yankee  class  submarines 
when  they  only  had  43  of  these  ballistic 
missile  carrying  sub — in  order  to  obtain 
a  better  bargaining  position  in  the  talks. 
Satellites  can  count  missiles,  but  they 
cannot  look  Inside  the  sUos.  In  addition, 
the  treaty  has  not  yet  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  mobile  land  missiles.  How  can  we 
count  missiles  that  are  being  moved 
aroiuid? 

We  have  to  be  able  to  verify  that  the 
Soviet  Union  Is  living  up  to  the  arms 
llmitatkui.  We  have  to  have  confidence 
in  our  ability  to  verify.  And  the  Soviet 
Union  has  to  be  convinced  that  we  are 
able  to  verify,  because  If  it  thinks  we 
cannot,  it  may  be  tempted  to  eheat. 

Most  treaties  and  agreements  of  this 
type  fall — If  they  do  fall — because  of 
cheating  and  lack  of  confidence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  the  agreement 
on  offensive  weapons  to  succeed,  but  I 
am  dl8turt)ed  about  the  adequacy  of  our 
verification  system,  and  I  am  not  sat- 
isfied with  assxn-ances  offered  by  the 
administration. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
IVi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pasceli,)  . 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  full  support  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1227,  the  resolution  expressing  the 
approval  of  the  Congress  and  authori- 
zation for  the  President  to  accept  an 
interim  agreement  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  certain 
measures  with  respect  to  the  limitation 
of  strategic  offensive  arms. 

The  signing  of  the  Interim  agreement 
and  the  ABM  treaty  in  Moscow  on  May 
26,  1972,  was  a  historic  first  step  In  our 
efforts  to  check  the  ever  escalating,  ever- 
more expensive  and  dangerous  nucletu- 
arms  race.  We  must  not  imderestimate 
the  long-term  significance,  nor  can  we 
let  down  our  guard  in  the  face  of  limited, 
although  notable,  progress. 

The  agreements  reached  in  Moscow 
this  spring  represent  the  culmlnatlan  of 
concerted  efforts  which  began  during  the 
Kennedy  administration  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  by  the  Congress  in  1961, 


actlOTi  which  I  supported  In  the  House. 
Efforts  continued  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  President  Johnson  and  steps 
were  taken  to  prepare  for  direct  discus- 
sions with  the  Soviet  Union  on  mutual 
arms  limitation.  President  Nixon's  initia- 
tive then  led  to  the  opening  of  the  stra- 
tegic arms  limitation  talks  in  November 
of  1969,  and  finally,  to  agreements  on 
the  limitation  of  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive nuclear  arms.  It  has  been  a  long, 
hard  road,  but  one  which  I  feel  we  could 
not  afford  to  Ignore. 

The  United  States  must,  of  course, 
maintain  a  strong  national  defense,  one 
which  Includes  a  strong  strategic  posture. 
The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
agreed,  and  I  concur,  that  only  by  bar- 
gaining from  a  position  of  sufficient 
strength  can  the  United  States  expect 
success  In  the  attempt  to  achieve  an  ef- 
fective, lasting  agreement  limiting  offen- 
sive strategic  systems. 

I  agree,  to,  that  while  offering  the  pros- 
pect of  a  more  secure  and  peaceful 
world,  the  SALT  agreements  will  permit 
the  United  States  to  take  those  steps 
necessary  to  maintain  a  strategic  pos- 
ture wliich  both  protects  our  vital  na- 
tional interests  and  guarantees  our  con- 
tinued security. 

We  must  continue  to  hope  for  and 
work  toward  a  comprehensive  nuclear 
offensive  arms  limitation.  The  interim 
agreement,  however,  is  in  the  national 
security  interests  of  our  country,  and  de- 
serves the  support  of  Uie  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  a  historic  occa- 
sion for  at  least  two  reasons,  and  for 
both  reasons  I  can  commend  President 
Nixon  and  the  negotiating  team  on  the 
first  count  for  the  substance  of  both  the 
treaty  and  the  interim  agreement,  which 
speak  for  themselves.  And  on  the  sec- 
ond count.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the 
fact  that  this  administration  has  sent 
the  interim  agreement  for  ratification 
and  approval  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  an  Important  step 
for  us.  and  I  would  hope  that  all  these 
executive  agreements  would  ultimately 
be  sent  to  the  Congress  for  our  consid- 
eration and  acceptance. 

The  language  of  the  resolution  before 
us,  therefore,  carries  out  that  intent,  and 
says  that  the  Congress  ratifies  the  agree- 
ment and  authorizes  the  President  to  en- 
ter into  the  formal  acceptance  for  that 
Interim  sigreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  rise  in  support  of  the  pending  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chaiiinan.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stkatton)  . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  this  resolution,  but 
I  think  there  are  some  serious  limita- 
tions to  this  agreement.  Although  we  are 
all  anxious  to  go  home,  and  nobody,  per- 
haps. Is  listening,  I  believe  that  if  we 
pass  this  resolution  today  without  recog- 
nizing some  of  the  pitfalls  in  the  agree- 
ment it  ratifies,  we  may  be  in  trouble. 
It  Is  impossible  to  explain  all  of  these 
limitations  In  2  minutes,  and  I  hope  to 
get  a  little  more  time  under  the  5  min- 
ute rule  because,  after  all,  this  Is  ba- 
sically an  agreement  with  regard  to  long- 
range   nuclear    offensive    missiles.    The 


committee  that  has  the  primary  eoiMera 
with  long-range  nuclear  oflenslTe  mis- 
siles is  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serr. 
ices.  We  have  examined  the  agreement; 
we  have  held  hearings  on  It,  but  the 
legislation  itself  comes  out  today  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  which, 
as  we  all  know.  Is  highly  knowledgeable 
on  the  broad  spectrum  of  political  and 
military  affairs.  But  perhaps  a  comment 
or  two  from  someone  on  the  mllitatj 
side  of  the  picture  might  also  be  appro* 
priate  because  there  are  very  definite 
limitations  to  this  SALT  agreement  from 
a  military  point  of  view. 

The  dlstlngijished  junior  Seiukton 
from  Washington  probably  the  most 
knowledgeable  man  In  the  Congress  to- 
day In  the  field  of  nuclear  missiles  and 
national  defense  generally.  Is  so  con- 
cerned about  some  of  the  inadequacies 
of  this  agreement  that  he  has  dominated 
the  proceedings  of  the  other  body  for 
the  last  week  simply  In  an  effort  to  put 
some  language  into  their  resolution  of 
approval  that  wQl  indicate  that  at  least 
we  In  Congress  know  what  these  limita- 
tions are  and  that  we  will  continue  to 
be  aware  of  them  In  the  5-year  interim 
period  that  lies  ahead. 

The  reason  I  support  this  agreement 
is  that  I  think  It  is  better  than  noth- 
ing.  I  believe  that  the  miUtary  situa- 
tion against  us  with  regard  to  the  So- 
viet Union  would  be  worse  if  we  did  not 
have  the  agreement  than  if  we  have  It. 
So  I  am  preiJared  to  suwwrt  it  and  I 
am  not  even  going  to  offer  the  so-called 
Jackson  amendment.  But  I  do  think  we 
should  recognize  that  this  agreement  will 
not  exactly  usher  In  the  millennium— 
that  we  not  only  begin  here  from  a  po- 
sition of  slight  inferiority  for  the  United 
States— but,  if  we  are  not  careful.  It 
could  parlay  itself  over  the  next  5  years 
into  a  position  of  substantial  relative 
weakness  on  our  part. 

The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  the  additional 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  time  we 
have  1,054  long-range  ICBM  missiles 
while  the  Soviets  have  some  1,643.  We 
have  41  nuclear  submarines  at  the  pres- 
ent, while  they  have  31  afloat  and  12 
others  building.  So  you  might  say  in  spite 
of  these  numerical  differences,  maybe  we 
still  have  a  general  parity  with  the  Rus- 
sians. But  the  Soviets  are  now  and  have 
been,  and  would  have  been  without  this 
treaty,  undertaking  a  very  rapid  expan- 
sion of  their  nuclear  forces. 

Even  under  this  Interim  arrangement, 
they  are  going  to  be  allowed  to  have  as 
many  as  62  missile-firing  submarines 
while  our  41  have  been  frozen  at  that 
number  for  some  time  and  under  the 
agreement  could  only  Increase  to  44. 

So  the  question  Is  whether  we  in  this 
country  are  going  to  be  willing  to  make 
the  difBcult  decisions  that  will  be  needed 
over  the  5-year  period  ahead  if  we  are 
going  to  prevent  this  period  from  being 
used  by  the  Soviets  to  achieve  an  even 
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-^-  gap  between  our  nuclear  missUe 
S!!r  JS  th»t  of  the  Soviets. 
**3f  ^bos.  Ur.  ChidnMn.  will  the 

■'^^'ffniATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 

***£"  cSSSa^Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
th- lintleman  Is  making  •  very  valuable 
Sotelbution  to  this  debate,  to  much  of 
!^ir  subscribe  and  which  definitely 
n^^  to  be  made.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man has  made  It.  ^  ,  . 
I  would  like  to  add  that  we  hear  a  lot 
these  days  about  the  need  for  greater 
i^i^viiwtkm  by  the  Congress  In  the  con- 
d^  (tf  our  foreign  policy—*  jwlnciple 
to  vtakh  I  subscribe.  But  I  think  per- 
Moally  that  It  to  a  poor  argument  for 
that  principle,  and  rather  reflects  upon 
ttie  Congress,  that  we  are  considering 
beie  this  morning  a  highly  important 
Bieasure  of  foreign  poUcy,  in  whidi  we 
tuiTe  been  asked  to  parUclpate.  and  oiUy 
a  corporal's  guard  Is  here  present. 
I  tht^nif  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
■entlonan  is  absolutely  correct. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  the  terms  of  the  agreement 
were  arrived  at  rather  hastily  during  1 
or  2  days  of  the  Moscow  cemference  In  a 
desperate  effort  to  get  something  that 
could  be  publicly  agreed  to.  Some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  agreement  which  was 
finally  concluded,  it  has  been  suggested, 
involve  concessions  on  which  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  the  SALT  talks  had 
until  then  steadfastly  maintained  they 
could  not  and  would  not  yield. 

I  cannot  pinpoint  Just  which  those 
provisions  are,  but  we  can  readily  see 
aspects  of  the  agreement  that  do  give 
cause  for  concern. 

For  example,  the  Soviets  also  have  a 
substantial  number  of  cruise-missile 
submarines  not  ewea  covered  by  this 
sgreement.  Yet  these  submarines,  with 
nuclear- typed  missiles,  pose  a  very  con- 
sklerable  threat  to  the  United  States. 
Even  though  their  range  Is  only  about 
300  miles,  they  would  still  be  capable  of 
knocking  out  most  of  our  major  cities 
on  the  east  coast,  the  west  coast,  and 
even  along  the  gulf  coast,  since  they  can 
come  in  low  and  fast  and  thus  get  imder 
our  radar  and  antiaircraft  defenses. 

Indeed  this  is  one  area  where  we  can- 
not match  the  Soviets  since  their  major 
cities  are  so  far  Inland  that  they  are 
Inaccessible  to  cruise  missile  attack. 

In  addition,  there  are  the  serious  am- 
biguities in  language  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready referred.  Let  me  give  just  <me  ex- 
ample. On  page  27  of  the  Presidential 
message  transmitting  the  SALT  agree- 
ments to  Congress  (House  Dociunent  92- 
311,  June  13,  1972)  there  appears  the 
following  "Agreed  Interpretation"  num- 
bered "J,"  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Parties  understand  that  In  the  process 
of  modernization  and  replacement  (per- 
mitted under  the  agreement]  the  dimensions 
of  land-based  ICBM  silo  launchers  will  not 
be  significantly  Increased. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  same  page  there 
iMTPears  imder  the  heading  ."Common 
Understanding"  the  following  words: 

Increaae  In  ABM  8Uo  Dimensions — AmtMS- 
■ador  Smith  made  the  foUowlng  statement 
on  May  36,  1972:  "The  Parties  agree  that  the 


term  'aignlAoanUy  InerMMd'  maana  tbat  an 
mcTMsa  wlU  not  be  gnater  than  10-16  per- 
cent of  the  prMWi  rtlmenalnns  of  land-bs-d 
ICBM  launcbfln. 

*'Ulnlstear  SMnenov  lepUad  that  thla  atata- 
ment  oorMpooded  to  the  Soviet  under- 
standing." 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  note  the  plural  in 
the  word  "dimensions"  tai  the  next  to  the 
last  sentence.  In  a  launcher  silo  there  are 
two  important  dlmrnslffP" — the  diam- 
eter and  the  depth.  If  we  allow  a  16  per- 
cent Increase  in  just  one  of  theee  two 
basic  dimensions,  the  voltune  of  the  sOo 
Is  increased  by  82  percent  almost  one- 
third.  Is  an  increase  of  one-third  in  vol- 
ume really  an  nnslgnlflcanf  increaae 
when  it  comes  to  the  destructive  power 
of  the  missile? 

And  since  the  wording  on  page  27  says 
"dimensions"  zK>t  "dtmrnslon"  let  us  see 
what  happens  if  we  Increaae  both  dimen- 
sions of  the  silo  by  16  percent.  In  that 
case  the  volume  is  Increased  by  an 
astounding  52  percent.  That  surely  to  not 
any  "insignificant"  increase.  Indeed  52 
percent  to  about  the  dlffermoe  between 
the  missiles  on  the  new  Trident  subma- 
rine compared  to  the  current  Poseidon 
missile  we  now  employ. 

Ambassador  Gerard  Smith,  our  chief 
negotiator  at  the  SALT  talks  did  tell  our 
committee  that  the  wording  of  thto  par- 
ticular "common  understanding"  actu- 
ally meant  "an  increase  of  10  to  15  per- 
cent In  one  dimension  or  a  combination, 
but  not  In  both."  But  in  response  to  a 
question  from  me,  he  conceded  there  was 
nothing  in  the  text  of  the  agreements  to 
demonstrate  that  the  Soviet  delegate  had 
also  accepted  thto  view. 

Let  me  touch  on  another  problem  that 
also  dtoturbe  me.  We  have  heard  a  lot 
of  talk  lately  that  amendments  Uke  those 
being  offered  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Jackson  upset  the  spirit  of  "trust"  that 
marked  these  historic  agreements.  But 
the  truth  to,  Mr.  (nialrman.  that  the  Rus- 
sians never  did  give  us  the  precise  num- 
ber of  ICBM  laimchers  which  they  actu- 
ally have.  They  just  let  us  set  our  ceiling 
on  the  basto  of  our  own  Intelligence  esti- 
mates of  the  number  of  launchers  which 
they  have. 

What  kind  of  "trust"  to  thto,  if  the  So- 
viets will  not  even  give  us  the  basic  fig- 
ures on  their  own  nuclear  arsenal  which 
are  of  course  essential  to  any  meaningful 
agreement? 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  thto  agree- 
ment before  us  may  help  to  slow  down 
the  Soviet  momentum,  there  are  just 
too  many  loopholes  in  it  for  us  to  assimae 
that  peace  suddenly  to  here  at  last,  and 
that  we  can  tdl  safely  let  down  oiu-  guard 
now  and  relax. 

The  Soviets  have  already  Indicated 
their  intentions  of  prooeedliig  at  once — 
as  Indeed  they  may  already  be  doing — 
to  improve  their  missile  capabilities 
under  the  terms  permitted  by  the  agree- 
ment. Thto  to  why  It  to  so  very  impor- 
tant for  us  to  continue  diu-ing  thto  5- 
year  Interim  period  to  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  our  nuclear  forces  to  maintain 
some  continued  position  of  equality. 

There  are  some  indications  we  may  be 
prepared  to  do  just  this,  since  both  the 
Ho«ee  and  Senate  have  approved  the 
new  Trident  submarine,  as  well  as  the 


&-1  bomber,  as  recommended  bgr  the 
Joint  Chkff 8  of  Staff.  Bat  then  are  other 
IniHrn^l'^rf  that  Ooogreee  may  hwrttate 
to  go  H  far  as  ovr  mlUtazy  leadoa  have 
urged  ui  to  go  to  keep  In  step  with  other 
improvements  the  Bovlets  may  be  mak- 
ing tn  their  f orcea  during  this  Interim 
period.  The  ABM  missile  site  approved 
for  the  Washington  area,  for  exunsrie. 
has  been  knocked  ocrt  over  tn  the  Senate. 
And  the  Senate  has  also  oppoaed  re- 
search and  development  fnoda  zvooized 
to  provide  a  steady  degree  of  teebmologi- 
cal  Improvement  for  oar  own  forces. 

Thto  to  dtotnrblng  becaoK  If  the 
Soviets  do  move  ahead  rapidly,  and  at 
the  same  time  we  lag  back  In  the  mte- 
taken  belief  that  we  are  now  safe  be- 
eaose  of  SALT,  the  real  balance  of 
power  between  ouraelveg  and  the  Sovleta 
could  shift  badly,  and  the  chaaeee  of 
getting  a  real  SALT  n  agreement  would 
become  almost  Inqxissible.  This  would 
bee«>ecially  troe  if  the  Soviets  were  to 
succeed  In  MERVlsg  their  moeh  bigger 
and  heavier  S8-»  mtalles. 

Maybe  all  of  tills  win  not  happen  in 
Just  5  years;  but  there  to  a  chance  that 
it  Just  might  happen.  And  we  catmot 
afford  to  take  that  chance  or  at  least  be 
blind  to  the  possibility  it  could  occur. 

So  thto  to  the  reason  for  the  Jackson 
amendment.  I  believe  it  makes  a  «ood 
deal  of  sense.  Let  me  Just  read  the  text 
of  that  amendment : 

Reaolved  that  the  Oovemment  and  the  peo- 
ple at  the  United  Stetea  ardently  deatre  a 
■table  IntcmaUonal  atntagle  balanoe  that 
ina1"»^«"»  peace  and  deters  imiwalnfi  TIm 
Congress  supports  the  stated  policy  of  the 
United  Statea  that  ware  a  more  oomplete 
strategic  oSenslve  arms  agreement  not 
achieved  within  the  Ave  years  of  the  interim 
agreement,  and  were  the  rorvlvabnity  of  the 
strategic  deterrent  forces  of  the  United  Statea 
to  be  threatened  as  a  result  of  such  faBure, 
this  could  Jeopardise  the  supreme  national 
InteresU  at  the  United  Stotes;  the  Oongreas 
reoognlMs  the  dUBculty  of  maintaining  a 
stable  strategic  balance  in  a  period  of  rapidly 
developing  technology;  the  Congress  recog- 
nizes the  principle  of  United  States-Sorlet 
Union  equality  reflected  m  the  antl-balllstlc 
mlBrile  toeaty,  and  urges  and  requests  the 
President  to  seA  a  future  treaty  that.  Inter 
alia,  would  not  limit  the  United  States  to 
leveU  of  intercontinental  strategle  forces  In- 
ferior to  the  limits  provided  for  the  Soviet 
Union;  and  the  Congress  oonslden  that  ths 
success  of  these  agreements  and  the  attain- 
ment of  more  permanent  and  oooiprebenslve 
agreements  are  dependent  upon  the  main- 
tenance of  a  vigorous  research  and  develop- 
ment and  modernization  program  leading  to 
a  prudent  strategic  posture. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  intend  to  offer 
thto  Jackson  amendmoit  here  today.  But 
there  to  a  very  good  chance  it  win  be 
added  to  the  resolution  in  the  Senate. 

I  Just  want  to  express  here  today  the 
hope  that  if  thto  Jackson  amendment  to 
added  In  the  Senate  the  House  conferees 
will  acc^t  it  Its  Inclusian  in  the  Joint 
resolution  would  simply  demonstrate 
that  we  recognise  the  dangers  In  the  in- 
terim agreement,  intend  to  avoid  them, 
and  look  hopefully  ahead  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  a  more  stable.  eqnitaUe.  and 
permanent  agreement  on  offensive  mls- 
sUes  as  a  result  of  the  SALT  n  taOa. 

Mr.  MAIIjLIABD.  Mr.  Chairman.  Z 
yl^d  myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  wta  X 
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have  listened  with  great  Interest  to  the 
remarks  ol  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  I  entirely  subscribe  to  what  he 
has  said— that  we  ought  not  to  take  this 
as  the  mlllenlum  and  eit  back  and  feel 
that  we  are  safe  forever  without  taking 
some  additional  steps. 

As  I  said  In  my  original  remarks,  this 
U  an  Interim  agreement  and  it  does  not 
amount  to  much  unless  we  proceed  to 
the  second  stage. 

Mr.  ROU8SELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  MAILLIARD.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 1227,  the  Joint  resolution  approving 
the  agreement  on  limitation  of  strategic 
defensive  weapons  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
There  are  many  reasons  for  my  final  con- 
clusion to  oppose  this  agreement  which 
in  "aU  hope"  would  genuinely  provide  a 
peaceful  atmosphere  in  which  our  two 
countries  can  operate;  however,  I  do  not 
believe  that  either  our  immediate  past 
experience  or  general  conditions  around 
the  world  Justify  the  honest  hope  that 
this  agreement  will  have  any  meaning 
should  the  Soviet  Union  decide  to  violate 
It.  It  is  amazing  how  rapidly  we  forget,  it 
was  but  3  months  ago  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  supplying  massive  amounts  of 
armaments  to  the  Communist  North 
Vietnamese  who  were  attacking  not  only 
the  South  Vietnamese  but  also  our  own 
American  forces  in  South  Vietnam.  Fur- 
ther, on  May  26.  I  introduced  mto  the 
Rkcoro  material  from  UJ3.  News  k  World 
Report  which  recounted  previous  agree- 
ments which  the  United  States  had  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  how  they  have  vio- 
lated 24  out  of  25.  I  wish  to  review  for 
my  colleagues  some  of  the  facts  from 
tlmt  article  at  this  time  because  I  believe 
It  is  very  pertinent  to  the  discussion  here 
today. 

SovntT  BEcoao  ik  35  Stjmiot  Aomimints — 
HoNOUo:  1.  Bbokkn:  24 
In  seven  svimnilt  meetings  between  %  VB. 
President  and  a  Soviet  leMier.  25  agreements 
have  been  reached.  The  Soviets  have  violated 
24  at  those  26  agreements,  according  to  a 
staff  study  for  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Here  Is  their  record: 

1843.  At  Teheran.  In  a  meeting  with  Brit- 
ish Prime  UlnUter  Winston  Churchill  and 
U.8.  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Joeeph 
Stalin  made  four  major  agreements.  Russia 
broke  all  of  them. 

IMS.  At  Yalta.  In  another  wartime  Big 
Three  meeting.  Rxissla  entered  Into  six  ma- 
jor agreements,  of  which  five  were  violated. 
The  only  pledge  kept  was  to  enter  the  war 
against  Japan— and  that  was  done  only  after 
the  outcome  was  decided. 

IMS.  At  Potsdam,  where  President  Harry 
Truman  represented  0B.  in  a  summit  meet- 
ing after  Oarmany's  surrender,  Stalin  made 
14  major  agreements.  All  were  broken. 

1955.  At  Oeneva.  In  a  Big  Fo\ir  meeting 
including  France,  Russia  agreed  that  Ger- 
many^ reunlflcatlon  problem  should  be  set- 
tled by  free  elections.  Moscow  later  refused 
to  permit  such  elections. 

No  bard  acreements  were  reached  at  the 
last  three  summit  meetings — In  1950  when 
President  Dwlgbt  Xiaenbower  met  with  Nlklta 
Khruabebev  in  Camp  David,  Md.:  In  IMI 
wben  Preddent  John  F.  Kennedy  met  with 
KhroshctaeT  In  Vienna,  and  in  1067,  when 
Premlw  Alaxsl  Kosygln  ooofexred  with  pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  Olassboro.  N.J. 


The  ftuasUms  timilarly  have  failed  to  keep 
tnany  other  international  agreements  with 
the  United  States.  ExampUs: 

In  World  War  n,  the  Soviets  promised 
Western  allies  they  were  seeking  no  terri- 
torial aggrandizement.  But  Russia  by  1048 
controlled  11  countries — plus  East  Ger- 
many— and  760  million  people. 

Russia  repeatedly  promised  the  US.  be- 
tween 1043  and  1046  that  It  would  guarantee 
freedom  and  free  elections  In  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia. Poland,  Czechoslovakia  and  Rumania. 
All  those  countries  wound  up  with  Commu- 
nist dictatorships. 

The  Kremlin  pledged  to  repatriate  World 
War  n  prisoners,  but  instead  sent  mllllous 
of  them  to  slave-labor  camps. 

Russia  gave  the  U.S.  a  promise  that  Korea 
would  be  free  and  independent — then  set  up 
a  Communist  government  in  the  northern 
half  of  the  country  and  masterminded  an  at- 
tempt to  Invade  and  conquer  the  rest  of 
Korea.  That  broken  promise  cost  the  lives 
of  33,639  Americans. 

The  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  traveled  to 
New  Tork  In  IMS  and  repeated  a  previous 
Kremlin  promise  that  the  Danube  River 
would  be  opened  to  free  navigation  and  trade. 
Today,  the  lower  Danube,  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Is  still  a  controlled  Communist 
waterway. 

The  Soviet  Union  promised  the  UJ8.  that 
It  would  treat  Germany  as  one  country  after 
World  War  U — then  sealed  off  Its  occvjpatlon 
zone,  turned  It  Into  a  separate  country  and 
Is  now  seeking  to  aiAke  Germany's  division 
permanent. 

Russia's  promise  of  free  travel  between 
Berlin  and  the  West  has  Iseen  broken  re- 
peatedly. Outstanding  examples  of  this  were 
the  Berlin  blockade  of  1948-1949  and  the 
1961  constrxiction  of  the  Berlin  Wall. 

Russia  repeatedly  assured  the  U.S.  in  1962 
that  the  arms  build-up  in  Communist  Cuba 
was  purely  defensive  In  character — then  se- 
cretly put  in  offensive  missiles  aimed  at 
the  U.S.  When  this  action  was  met  by  a 
Urm  U.S.  challenge  and  naval  blockade.  Rus- 
sia promised  to  remove  the  missiles. 

Faced  with  Russia's  long  history  of  break- 
ing agreements,  the  U.S.  attempted  a  tacit 
rather  than  a  formai  agreement  to  halt  nu- 
clear testing  In  1958  In  1961  the  Soviets 
broke  this  understanding  and  resumed  test- 
ing. 

In  signing  a  nonprollferatlon  treaty  in 
1960.  Russia  promised  to  end  the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  work  toward  disarmament. 
Instead,  Russia  accelerated  Its  missile  con- 
struction, overtook  the  U.S.  and  Is  now  chal- 
lenging In  almost  every  category  of  nuclear 
weaponry. 

In  1970  Russia  approved  of  a  U.S  cease- 
fire plan  in  the  Middle  East,  then  helped 
Egypt  violate  it  by  moving  SA-2  and  8A-3 
antiaircraft  missiles  up  to  the  Suez  Canal. 
Other  countries,  as  tcell  as  the  V.S..  hare 
learned  by  experience  that  they  could  not 
rely  on  agreements  unth  the  Kremlin.  Ex- 
amples: 

In  Joining  the  League  of  Nations  In  1034, 
Russia  pledged  not  to  resort  to  war.  In  1939. 
Russia  was  expelled  from  the  League  for 
acts  of  aggression,  including  the  invasion  of 
Poland  and  Finland — both  countries  with 
which  Moscow  had  signed  treaties  of  non- 
aggression. 

In  violation  o."  nonaggresslon  pacts.  Russia 
invaded  Estonia.  Latvia  and  Lithuania  in 
1040  and  Incorporated  them  Into  the  Soviet 
Union. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Pccin- 
SKi,  has  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  Gen- 
eral Secretary  of  the  Communist  Party 
who  has  signed  this  agreement  and  not 
the  signature  of  the  Premier  of  the 
United  Soviet  Socialist  Republic.  There- 
fore, a  sudden  change  in  the  Communist 
Party  leadership  would  give  the  Soviet 


Communists  the  excuse  that  the  agree- 
ment was  somehow  Jeopardized.  It  Is  act 
easy  to  raise  some  of  these  p<tots  of  bon> 
est  concern,  but  I  cannot  bring  mysetf 
to  believe  that  this  agreement  will  have 
any  more  merit  than  those  of  the  past 
which  I  have  reviewed. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a* 
one  who  is  firmly  convinced  that  f  utUmt 
development  of  offensive  armaments  tv 
the  two  great  nuclear  powers  of  tiM 
world  would  not  advance  the  cause  of 
world  peace,  I  rise  in  support  of  House 
Joint  Resolution  1227. 

First,  I  would  like  to  commend  tlw 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Fordga 
Affairs  and  its  distinguished  chairmaa. 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Morgan)  ,  for  reporting  to  the  House  a 
bill  which,  stripped  of  verbiage,  sets  forth 
the  congressional  mandate  to  the  Chief 
Executive  in  clear  and  concise  language. 
Although  a  great  nuclear  power,  the 
United  States  nevertheless  is  stnmgly 
committed  to  seek  world  peace  as  an  af- 
firmative goal.  This  Nation's  history  and 
institutions  do  not  permit  the  pursuance 
of  any  other  course.  Believing,  therefore, 
that  the  interim  agreement  between  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Unioo 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  certain 
measures  with  resipect  to  the  llmitatioD 
of  strategic  offensive  arms  would  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  world  peace,  I  urge 
support  of  the  measure  now  before  this 
body.  The  proposed  legislation  very  sim- 
ply states  that  the  Congress  approves 
and  authorizes  the  President  to  accept 
the  interim  agreement  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  may 
have  different  reasons  for  supporting  the 
interim  agreement,  and  certainly  among 
reasonable  lawmakers  the  reasons  for 
supporting  that  agreement  may  differ. 
However,  whatever  may  be  the  basis 
from  which  that  support  springs.  It 
should  not,  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
involve  fear — fear  of  being  relegated  to 
the  No.  2  position  in  the  offensive  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  race  and,  perhaps, 
fear  of  fear  itself. 

Maximum  effectiveness  in  achieving 
the  result  to  which  the  Interim  agree- 
ment merely  points  the  way,  can  only 
come  from  a  responsible  recognition  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  well  as  by  other  nations,  that  the 
overriding  consideration  in  further  ses- 
sions at  the  bargaining  table  is  the  foster- 
ing of  world  peace.  It  is  only  then  that 
an  agreement  limiting  offensive  strategic 
systems  wiH  have  any  real  meaning. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  reasons  I  have 
stated,  I  urge  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
Resolution  1227. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  resolution  approving 
the  £u;ceptance  by  the  President  for  the 
United  States  of  the  interim  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  on  offensive  weapons  limitations. 
The  SALT  I  agreements  were  formal- 
ized in  Moscow  this  spring.  They  consist 
of  a  treaty  Umltlng  anti-ballistic-missile 
systems  and  an  interim  agreement  in- 
tended to  freeze  strategic  offensive  mis- 
sile forces  for  a  period  of  5  sresffs  pend- 
ing  further  negotiations.  Today  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  concerned 
only  with  the  interim  agreement. 
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-toied  by  President  Nixon  last  M^, 
«,?S«sMnt  holds  forth  real  promise 
Sit  riobftl  tension  and  suspicion  can  be 
!SiS.  AftCToreful  study  of  pubUc 
5Sn^  from  my  own  constituency  and 
ySTwealth  of  strategic  and  scientific 
Sfwmation  brought  together  by  tiie 
SSttee  on  Ftoreign  Affairs,  and  after 
^^5ul  comparison  of  the  effects  of  the 
SSwanent  upon  UJS.  strategic  planning 
and  Soviet  strategic  plannhig,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  approval  of  the  agree- 
ment Is  in  the  overall  best  Interests  of 
the  Nation. 

My  decision  has  not  come  quickly. 
PuUlc  sentiment  on  this  question  seems 
to  be  Just  about  evenly  split  among  the 
yoten  of  my  northwest  Texas  district. 
The  focus  of  concern  for  those  who  have 
gxpressed  their  doubts  to  me  has  been 
that  such  an  agreement  might  com- 
nrooilse  our  defense  posture.  Having  re- 
irtewed  the  assurances  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
the  Dli-ector  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  In  this  regard,  I  am  confident 
that  not  only  will  the  security  interests 
of  the  United  States  continue  to  be  ade- 
Quatdy  attended,  but  they  will  be  im- 
proved by  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
agi«ement.  Technical  inspection  proce- 
dures have  been  agreed  upon  and  Con- 
gi«ss  has  received  the  assurances  of  our 
Intelligence  officials  that  they  are  satis- 
factory. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  Admiral  Moorer,  has  informed  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  that  with- 
out an  agreement  such  as  this  one,  a 
large-scale  Soviet  expansion  of  its  stra- 
te^  forces— ah-eady  underway— would 
have  continued  undaunted.  Admiral 
Moorer  testified  that  the  momentum  of 
the  Soviet  arms  buildup  would  have 
pushed  their  capabilities  far  beyond  our 
planned  levels  before  the  end  of  this 
decade.  Thus,  the  approval  of  this  agree- 
ment will,  in  the  words  of  the  committee, 
jdace  limitations  on  current  Soviet  of- 
fensive programs,  but  not  ctirrent  U.S. 
programs. 

The  agreement  and  the  SALT  n  talks 
which  it  makes  possible  were  conceived 
more  than  a  decade  ago.  Three  adminis- 
trations have  carefully  nurtured  the 
coiuse  of  negotiations  to  this  point.  I 
think  there  Is  much  which  can  be  gained 
from  a  permanent  agre«nent — the  ob- 
jectives of  the  SALT  n  meetipgs  sched- 
uled to  commence  in  October.  To  throw 
out  this  interim  agreement  which  we 
have  in  front  of  us  today  could  very  well 
Jeopardize  strong  gains  which  we  will  be 
able  to  bargain  for  in  those  talks. 

The  record  should,  and  I  think  clearly 
will  show  that  the  agreement  received  the 
closely  scrutinized  and  pragmatic  sup- 
port of  the  American  people.  Certainly 
no  one  in  this  Chamber  considers  the 
agreement  sacrosanct  as  an  end  in  itself. 
Actually,  it  Is  no  more  than  a  lattice- 
work supporting  a  platform  upon  which 
negotiating  efforts  will  be  made  to  carve 
out  a  permanent  agreement. 

Hence,  at  this  welcome  pause  in  the 
long  arms  race,  this  cotmtry  should  be 
resting  with  one  eye  open.  My  support 
for  this  resolution  comes  only  with  the 
assurance  that  this  will  be  the  case. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  to  accompany 
our  approval  of  this  agreement  with  a 


strong  rwolve  to  maintain  a  poaltive 
strategic  stance.  Far  more  turns  on 
American  strength  than  international 
pride.  MilUons  of  our  world  neighbors  lit- 
erally depend  upon  the  strength  of  our 
posture.  In  today's  times  of  volatile  and 
tenuous  global  relations,  our  position 
must  continue  to  be  firm  In  the  eyes  of 
the  world. 

This  will  not  only  enhance  our  bar- 
gaining position  at  the  future  SALT 
talks,  but  it  will  continue  to  lend  criti- 
cally needed  stability  to  an  unsettied  hi- 
temational  setting. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Chahrman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
1227.  Today,  as  on  many  past  occasions, 
I  registered  my  wholehearted  approval 
of  the  SALT  agreements.  I  feel  that  the 
results  of  the  summit  meeting  In  Moscow 
are  worthy  of  great  praise.  The  Presi- 
dent's efforts  in  May  of  this  year  culmi- 
nated the  careful  negotiations  of  2% 
years  and  mark  the  beginning  of  what 
will  hopefully  become  a  new  era  in  the 
foreign  relations  of  this  covmtry.  These 
accords  are  perhaps  the  most  significant 
accomplishment  of  this  administration 
and  hideed  may  be  referred  to  as  an  his- 
toric achievement,  for  the  establishment 
of  a  relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union 
based  on  mutual  trust  and  confidence  is 
an  important  step  toward  the  day  when 
all  men  can  live  in  peace. 

The  limitation  of  strategic  offensive 
arms,  which  this  Joint  resolution  would 
approve,  shows  that  both  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Union  are  aware  of 
the  increasing  threat  of  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation and  of  the  pressing  need  for 
greater  International  cooperation  in  or- 
der to  avert  such  a  catastrophic  event. 
Both  nations  have  recognized  the  over- 
all parity  of  their  nuclear  forces  and 
have,  in  effect,  agreed  to  establish  a 
strategic  policy  of  mutual  deterreice. 
Most  importantiy.  these  talks  have  laid 
the  groundwork  for  further  discussion 
and  are  a  foundation  on  which  to  build 
more  stable  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions. The  fact  that  these  two  great  na- 
tions were  able  to  agree  on  these  mat- 
ters Is  an  encoiuraging  sign,  pointing  the 
way  to  the  establishment  of  an  atmos- 
phere of  greater  trust. 

There  is,  however,  a  relevant  matter 
which  is  of  great  concern  to  me.  Although 
not  dealt  with  in  this  particular  legisla- 
tion, this  is  something  which  has  great 
bearing  on  how  effective  these  agree- 
ments will  be.  The  matter  to  which  I  re- 
fer, Mr.  Chairman,  Is  the  proposed  in- 
crease in  military  expenditures  that  is 
being  requested  as  a  result  of  these  very 
accords. 

Frankly,  I  find  It  very  perplexing  that 
even  before  the  Congress  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  consider  these  arms  lim- 
itations measures,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  come  before  us  asking  for  addi- 
tional fimds.  There  Is  absolutely  no  valid 
reason  why  these  moneys  should  be  ap- 
propriated, for,  as  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee <m  Foreign  Relations  reported  from 
hearings  on  a  Joint  resolution  similar  to 
the  one  before  us  now,  "expert  witnesses 
were  generally  agreed  that  the  United 
States  has  enough  deliverable  warheads 
in  the  various  delivery  systems  to  assure 
that  U.S.  strategic  forces  can  destroy  the 


Soviet  Union  or  any  other  nation 
many  times  over.  Variations  In  strengths 
merely  affect  overkill,  not  the  ability  to 
kill." 

In  this  same  vein.  Dr.  Stanley  Hoff- 
man, professor  of  government  and  man- 
agement of  the  Center  for  International 
Affairs  at  Harvard  University,  sees  the 
arms  race  as  an  exercise  in  futility, 
"which  merely  condenms  the  two  racers 
to  keep  running  faster  Just  in  order  to 
remain  in  place"  and  that  "always  leaves 
the  two  runners  at  the  end  of  each  phase 
in  the  same  mutual  relation  tout  on  a 
higher  plateau  of  financial  depletion  and 
human  abeurdity."  So,  as  many  knowl- 
edgeable persons  have  testified.  It  Is  cer- 
tain tiiat  the  granting  of  Xtat  funds 
would  serve  no  good  purpose. 

I  fear,  In  addition,  that  this  accelerated 
spending  would  have  advove  effects  on 
recent  accompllshmoits.  Jeopardize 
changes  for  f\irtber  meaningful  negotia- 
tions, and  would  generally  be  an  unwise 
action  for  this  country  to  take.  TO  in- 
crease defense  spending  at  this  time 
would  be  a  hnmcritical  action  with  In- 
jurious ramifications,  demonstrating  to 
the  Soviets,  Amorlcans,  and  to  people  all 
ovrar  the  world  a  prflcy  of  hostility  and 
distrust.  We  must,  therefore,  show  good 
f aitii  in  the  interim  agreement,  for  as  the 
aforementioned  Soiate  canmittee  report 
asserts: 

Bscalmtlon  of  weapons  developiment  at  this 
juncture  involves  a  risk  that  the  Soviet  Union 
wlU  be  incited  Into  endeavors  It  might  not 
otherwise  xmdertake.  It  would  be  Ironic  In- 
deed If  what  Is  purportedly  an  agreement  on 
arms  Umltatlon  might  become  a  spur  to  fur- 
ther arms  buildups. 

Dr.  Marvin  L.  Goldberger,  chairman  of 
Princeton  University's  Physics  Depart- 
ment, asserted  in  testimony  to  the  Senate 
committee : 

There  Is  no  reason  for  accelerating  any  of- 
fensive weapons  programs  at  this  time.  In- 
stead, If  the  agreements  are  to  have  any  real 
value,  then  many  proposed  programs  should 
be  cut  back. 

It  is  clear  that  the  effects  of  this  add- 
on spending  can  only  be  a  hinderance  to 
progress  already  made. 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  in  de- 
ciding about  the  appropriation  of  the 
Defense  Department's  request  for  an  ex- 
tra $110  million  is  public  opinion  within 
our  own  coimtry.  As  I  have  pointed  out, 
there  is  an  inherent  contradiction  in 
reaching  an  accord  on  arms  limitations 
on  one  hand  and  building  up  arms  with 
more  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  the 
other.  I  feel  that  Americans  have  a  right 
to  be  upset  with  this  kind  of  reascming 
that  links  arms  control  and  more  spend- 
ing together.  I  believe  there  is  an  In- 
creasing disenchantment  and  skepticism 
in  our  Nation  and  this  spending  would 
add  to  these  feelings  and  therefore  is  ill 
advised. 

Mr.  Chairman,  In  conclusion,  I  would 
Uke  to  reiterate  my  complete  approval 
of  this  J<^t  resolution  and  at  the  SALT 
agreements.  However.  I  do  not  want  my 
vote  to  be  Interpreted  as  In  any  way 
supporting  the  Defense  Department's 
request  for  additional  funds  after  SALT. 
This  would  only  work  against  tbe  mea*- 
urea  taken  to  date  and  would  render  In- 
effective House  Joint  Resolution  Xtrt  and 
our  other  accords  with  the  Soviet  UnKm. 
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At  tkta^ttot  Zinflhuto  te  ttte  Baoou 
■i  cHlBla  iv  CtetaMn  M.  RetMTte  wUeh 

mmmnA  m  tlM  Wiihtngtiwi  Fort  on 
Augurt  16.  1973. 1  think  It  explains  very 
VflH  tlM  I— nm  for  vtileto  Z  orpom  post- 
flALT  liifiriTMrt  delenae  ■pending.  The 

(PlMk  tlw  VMMmtOB  PiMt.  Aug-  14.  ttn] 
B  or  I^bkwibdT  PaoKXK  or  SALT: 

(By  ObBtOMn  M.  BotMTU ) 

■l(iwd  ttMir  BMnw  to 
«f  wlatlnni"  batwMB  Uie 
, »  aort  ot  oodlfleation  a<  tk« 
PtMtteat'B  pladge  Ui*t  Um  United  StetM 
voold  moan  Ikom  "ftn  arm  of  oonltantetlon" 
to  »n  "ira  at  mgoUatlm.'  Tlie  IVlacm-BreKh- 
B«T  "prteclplM"  taAvOtA  •  cUtaaarant  that 
"dlfferanoM  tn  Idaology  »nd  In  tha  aoeUl 
Asa  not  a  tiar  to  noraiAl  rri»tlon- 
kt  kotti  iMtkma  "vU  atwaya  csacutae 
;  In  tlMtr  ■ntvr*  rnlatVMiT"  and  titat 
botb  xao«vniaa  tbaf  abould  aachaw  "eSorts  to 
^ij^tyn  nnllatftral  advaotaga  at  tba  ezpenae 
of  tbm  atHmc,  directly  or  tndlxactly.'' 

T%T«a  days  earlier  tb«  two  leaders  had 
■igiiad  Uh  ataratagle  anas  llmltattozx  (SALT) 
a^iaaMwiif  In  tiiaaaalnfl:  tlie  Soviet-American 
ataaaaptara  at  tlie  and  of  tba  lloaaaw  sum- 
aaltry  ^Bnry  KlaMnger  ramaikad  that  "I 
ttktnk  traat  liaa  dareloped  but  not  Um  point 
that  U  oould  aurrlre  a  major  challenge  tbac 
ana  aide  would  put  to  tlie  otber  that  aSeets 
Ita  own  estimate  ol  Ita  vital  IntereaU." 

It  U  agalnat  tbis  background,  It  seems  to 
me,  tbat  one  sbould  assess  the  Jaekaon 
ameuduwnt  to  one  of  the  two  SALT  pacts. 
that  matting  offensive  weapons.  The  fate  of 
the  amendment  Is  far  leas  important  that 
wttat  tba  dtacaaaloin  of  it  dlaeloaad  aboHt  the 
poat-atmaaaK  attttudea  In  Washington.  The 
aaaia  li  true  of  Vb9  related  new.  more  ac- 
curate and  more  powerful  American  mlwaHe 
varbaada  that  the  administration  has  re- 
quested. Uke  a  summer  lightening  storm 
the  discussion  suddenly  illuminated  the 
bmdacH*  H»  thta  capital,  both  to  the  Senate 
and  in  the  White  House  and  elsewhere  In  the 
•xacatlT*  twaneh. 

"OaaCrontatlen''  and  "negotiation"  are 
not,  of  eourse,  mutoally  exclustT«  and  that 
li  }iwt  aa  true  In  lioaeow  as  tn  Washington. 
Mr.  Nixon  last  July  27  said  that  "the  dedsloD 
with  regard  to  the  SALT  agreements  involved 
a  fight  between  the  hawks  and  doves"  in  bis 
own  admlnlstraitlen.  On  July  15  Kissinger  re- 
marked  at  a  congredonal  brtefing  tiiat  dnr- 
tag  laie  8AL.T  nagoUatkms  "wa  were  acutely 
eonsetois  of  tba  contradictory  tandenelca  at 
work  In  aortat  jpoUcy" — In  otbar  words,  tbe 
bawk-doaa  pcoblon  In  tbe  Kremlin. 

m  a^trg  both  for  oongraaalonal  approval 
ot  tba  tw«  SALT  pacts  and  for  money  for  the 
Tridant  submarine  and  B-1  bomber  programs 
tbe  President  said  Brezhnev  azid  his  col- 
leagues "made  H  abaolntely  dear  tbat  they 
ai«  t"(ng  forward  with  defenae  programs  in 
tlM  iigswalis  area  wblcta  are  not  llmltad  by 
thaaa  avnementa."  Soviet  aouroea  la  a  posl- 
tl«a  «•  kiM>w  about  ttaoaa  oonTeraatlons,  bow- 
aver,  «(Matand  that  Mr.  Nixon's  version 
stratcbad  Brezhnev's  remarks  tor  bis  own 
purpoaaa.  But  Amarkam  sources,  equally  in 
tbe  know,  contend  Brezhnev  left  no  doubt 
about  what  Mr.  Kixon  said  he  said.  Jackson 
commented  that  he  was  "disturbed  by  the  re- 
port of  tba  Preatdent'  in  BrezdmeVs  remarks. 

Wbat  tba  axkaoii  amandmoBt  atralr  plos 
tba  laiOittap  of  tka  mw  lalaalla  waifcead 
lasgiaaa  daaaowftrataa  la  tba  Umttsd  naaa- 
!■(  balBC  mfipllttA  by  tba  Vtaon  Admbilatift- 
tkm  to  tka  Moaooar  tiaalr  prlnciplM  wt  rev- 
wa  can  axpeet  ts  atm  a 
wttb  fstoie 


apaka  aacma  close  to  nan- 


Jarky^  made  his  own  motivation  clear 
mnnn^  Ha  considered  the  offensive  weap- 
ons agiaamant  put  tba  United  States  at  a 
iHamliaiit^ii  and  be  used  the  amea^nosnt 

SALT  n  puatuta  of  Moeeptlng  watbtng  laas 
ttaa    vtaat    b«    twmed    "a    restoration    of 

parity  "  Tba  gloaa  be  auppUad  on  what  con- 
stitutes "parity"  made  It  clear  he  meant 
what  those  Americans  who  negotiated  tbe 
agreements  and  many  others  consider  old 
fasbloned  "superiority.'  What  Jackson  oould 
not  do  1^  direction — d«(«at  tbe  sgraemMit 
tn  tba  flnnatr — ba  sought  to  do  by  tndlrec- 
ttan— tie  ttaa  administration's  hands  in  the 
negotiations  ahead  tbat  are  designed  to  turn 
tba  five  year  agreement  into  a  permanent 
tMaty. 

The  lEremlln  reaction  to  all  this  Is  unclear 
but  not  dlfllcult  to  imagine.  Quite  probably 
tbe  Moscow  hawks  have  gained  a  point  in 
tkeir  coattauing  snaplcton  of  arms  agiaa- 
mmsU  wttSi  tlw  United  States.  Whatever 
etaaace  (atere  was  for  botb  Waataingtmi  and 
Moacow  to  exMclse  mutual  restraint  by  not 
doing  what  they  legally  could  do  within 
terms  of  the  SALT  pacts  has  been  dimin- 
ished. 

The  history  of  the  action-reaction  pbenom- 
ettoa  in  tbe  Soviet-American  arms  raoe 
dearly  indloataa  tbat  tbe  dominant  pressure 
in  both  rar**^'*  is  to  build  those  arms  not 
forbidden  by  agreement  out  of  fear  that 
tbe  other  side  will  do  so  to  its  own  advan- 
tage. 

The  tragedy  Is  that  the  long  history  of 
the  Cold  Wsr.  of  Soviet -American  ideo- 
logical differences  on  top  of  clashes  of  na- 
tional interest,  makes  m.utual  restraint  ex- 
ceedingly dlfllcult  to  achieve.  As  Jerome  H. 
w^han  ot  tbe  Brookli^:s  Institution  put  it 
to  tbe  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  June  38:  "In  theory,  both  nations  ought  to 
exercise  unilateral  restraint  and  piusue  pure- 
ly stabilizing  strategic  policies.  But  experi- 
ence Shows  that  neither  nation  has  taken 
such  Initiatives." 

The  promise  of  SALT  was  more  than  ]ust 
the  Important  limitations  for  the  first  tine 
on  both  offensive  and  defensive  strategic 
weapooa.  The  hope  of  Mr.  Nixon's  Moscow 
visit.  In  Kissinger's  words,  was  tbat  it  would 
"maxk  the  transformation  from  a  period 
of  rather  rigid  hostility  to  one  In  which, 
without  any  illusions  about  the  differences 
In  social  systems,  we  would  try  to  behave 
with  restraint  and  with  a  maximum  of  crea- 
tivity la  btlnging  about  a  greater  degree  of 
statatltty  aad  peaea."  Hence  the  lang\iage  of 
the  "baate  prtaelples''  signed  in  Moscow. 
Hanoe  Mr.  Nixon's  reaaark  In  his  address  to 
Ctmgrees  that  his  Moscow  and  Peking  trips 
had  done  away  with  "the  kind  of  bondage" 
of  which  George  Washington  had  said:  "The 
nation  which  indulges  toward  another  in 
babttual  hatred  Is  a  alaw  to  its  own  anl- 
■taatty." 

In  thia  larger  context  both  the  Jackson 
amendment  and  the  new  missile  warhead 
program  represent  backward,  not  forward, 
steps. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  proud  to  lend  my  support  to 
House  Joint  ResolutioD  1227  which  would 
give  congresBiODfJ  approval  to  the  5-year 
Interim  agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  limitation  <rf  offensive  strategic 
weapons.  This  is  truly  an  historic  mo- 
ment, not  only  tor  the  Congress,  but  for 
the  country  and  the  world  as  the  two 
great  nuclear  powers  move  toward  halt- 
ing the  strategic  arms  race.  The  defen- 
sive treaty  ratified  by  the  other  body, 
oomded  with  this  interim  offensive  mis- 
sile agreement,  culminate  2^2  yeai-s  of 
inteosive  bargaining  at  the  SALT  talks 
and  give  tangible  evidence  tbat  we  are 
Indeed,  in  the  words  of  President  Nijcon, 


moving  f  ram  an  cxs  «( toattmUMtkm  to 
an  era  of  nacottetkm.  tt  U  jnjr  Unmtt 
hope  and  pnowr  that  this  «iiit  mi 
momentum  wfll  be  caiTled  torwud  ltfh> 
the  gecoDd  round  of  SALT  talks  as  «c 
oadeavor  to  forge  a  peiaaaocnt  traaty 
for  tbe  UmltJtiion  of  otfeQelve  weapoas, 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mat  to  take  veeW 
note  of  areferaioeonpageSaCtbeeam- 
mlttee  r^xut  to  the  ntigolng  briefb^ 
and  con,sultatlons  the  cemmlttee  bad 
with  our  SAU  nfgftflattng  team  aMie 
the  talks  were  In  process.  The  report  goai 
on,  and  I  quote: 

Tba  wlUlngneaa  of  the  Xxaeativa  ta  ba 
candid  about  tbe  VS.  negotlatlag  pasttka 
and  davtiopmenta  at  SALT,  tc^gatbar  wtOi  ikt 
nnblentfaOtad  record  at  tbe  Oongrem  la  kaap- 
ing  eonfidsBtlal  tbe  aanatttra  tefonBUlMi 
to  It,  have  ■■taWlrtwtl  a  BBoatf  «f 


wril  be  wmnlatad  la  otker  areaa 
national  strategle  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  member  of  the 
Joint  Committee  <»  Atomic  Bongy,  I 
would  simply  want  to  oeeend  tbooe  words 
of  praise  for  the  f  retiuent  and  IztteBs- 
tive  briefings  we  received  both  dnitivthe 
talks  and  si^beequoit  to  Vtm  slgnlBS  ef 
the  treaty  and  agreements  In  Monsv. 
I  would  agree  that  this  approach  SfaeaU 
serve  as  a  model  for  futm:e  peikj  In  re- 
lated areas  of  natioeal  aectuKy  poiley, 
and  this  is  wiiat  we  had  tn  mind  in  jiaas- 
Ing  the  war  powers  bOl  }«st  htst  Uoidey. 

In  addition,  let  me  say  that  as  a  reaott 
of  those  eoraprriiensiv«  brieflngs.  Z  was 
able  to  develop  a  f  uC  appreelatk»  and 
understanding  of  the  lasoes  lunJted  and 
any  fears  I  might  have  had  about  a  po- 
tential strategic  indialance  which  miflit 
result  from  the  treaty  and  agreement 
irere  completely  allayed. 

As  this  point  In  the  Ricoid,  Mr.  Chi^- 
man,  I  would  like  to  inelude  several  arti- 
cles on  the  SALT  agreement  and  treaty 
Including  an  editorial  from  tlw  Atignt^ 
New  York  Times,  an  artide  by  Altao 
Frye  from  the  June  18  Bimday  Star,  an 
article  by  Chalmers  Roberts  from  the 
August  17  Washington  Post,  and  an  ex- 
cellent memo  from  my  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Hoemn)  to  the  Repub- 
lican Task  Force  on  Jiticlear  Affairs: 
JscKaoK's  SALT  Plot 

It  Is  a  truism  of  politics  as  wen  as  eco- 
nomics that  events  are  determined  "on  tbe 
Btargln."  Possesears  of  the  last  few  voles 
needed  to  paaa  a  law  or  wta  an  eleetlon  cAcn 
can  determlike  ilia  poUey  for  tbe  majcrt^. 
But  tbe  prtee  the  AdmlnlstraUaa  has  base 
paying  to  its  conaervatlve  aupportars  lar 
acceptance  of  the  blstorie  strategic  amw 
limitation  (SALT  I)  agreements  with  Russia 
evidently  is  lieglnnlng  to  seem  exceeslre  even 
to  the  rieetton-minded  White  Bouse  ItseB. 
Tbe  over-basty  Admlnlstratloa  support  given 
to  reservations  tan  a  wnlntinn  proposed  kf 
Senator  Henry  Jackaon  raportetty  is  bsing 
reconsidered.  It  bas  to  ba  seen  wbethar  eom- 
promiae  language  really  can  be  found  that 
does  not  undermine  the  SALT  I  pacts  and, 
even  more,  the  prospects  for  mutual  reduc- 
tions of  nuclear  wcapoBs  tn  SALT  n. 

Tbe  esoentlsl  oamenrtoDa  for  strategic 
arma  limttatlon,  the  tnaty  njitrlctlng  de- 
fensive antlbamstle  Bdasaes  (ABM^)  to  V» 
on  each  sMe.  abaady  baa  been  approved 
88  to  a  by  the  SeiMte.  It  hatta  tbe  oOensive- 
defenae  race  in  weaponry  and  mtfae  It  feas- 
ible not  only  to  limit  hwt  ultimately  to  re- 
duce strat^lc  oflensUe  faroaa.  «nly  aoue  d 
which  are  to  be  tampnraray  xaatricted  now. 

The  prallmlnary  flve-jaar  agpesmant  llmlt- 
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»»  numbaia  of  ICBM-a  and  submarine  mla- 
SL^OTOdmato  a  useful  oontrlbutton  to 
S-1  Mnttol.  even  though  it  permits  some 
*^_7uuj,aaOT  in  oSeaatve  mlasUe  forces 
S2^  ftSsdto  bsMl  off  Pentagon  eflorta 
JflwrtwatTnonrsatrlctod  atrataglc  weap- 
iL^wmma.  such  as  the  long-range  Trident 
""SSlJiSairins  and  tbe  B-1  bomber.  But 
STjackson  raaolution  as  It  now  stands. 
^^ir«»rt««>»bla  whether  tbat  Interim 
!!;j^,ant  la  worth  having  at  aU. 
•^IStot  major  reaervaUon  in  tbe  Jackson 
-^aon  would  warn  the  Soviet  Union 
l-dnst  taking  steps  to  endanger  American 
SiuBlc  deterrent  forces,  saying  such  steps 
^«id  be  grounds  for  abrogating  the  treaty. 
But  this  reservation  already  Is  covered  by 
the  standard  escape  cUuae  In  the  Interim 
offensive  missile  agreement.  The  United 
BUim  can  abrogate  tbat  agreement  at  any 
tune  if  new  weapons  developments  actually 
UMianger  American  security.  There  is  no 
naad  to  specify  as  one  such  development  8o- 
Ttet  deployment  of  MIBV  multiple  warheads 
Ml  Its  giant  SS-0  missiles— a  development 
that  the  United  States  itself  has  made  In- 
•vitoble  by  inventing  and  deploying  MIHV's 
and  refusing  to  make  realistic  proposals  for 
a  mutual  MIBV  ban.  If  Soviet  MIBV's  one 
day  should  endanger  the  American  Minute- 
man  fMce— and  the  Administration  has  In- 
dated  that  they  could  not  do  so  within  the 
life  of  the  five-year  interim  agreement — 
better  eountermeasures  are  possible  than 
ataandooment  of  arms  control.  Invulnerable 
aea-baaad  missiles  and  airborne  bombers 
would  eontlnue  effectively  to  deter  a  Soviet 
first  strike. 

The  second  reservation  in  the  Jackson 
resolution  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  de- 
structive. It  would  call  for  the  United  States 
tn  SALT  n  to  seek  numerical  limits  on  So- 
viet and  American  strategic  offensive  weap- 
ons. It  is  destructive  because  it  challenges 
Administration  assurances  to  Congress  that 
parity  of  strength  is  provided  by  the  asym- 
matrieal  Interim  agreement,  which  gives  tbe 
Soviet  Union  an  edge  In  missile  numbers  to 
compensate  for  British  and  French  missiles 
as  well  as  for  American-  geographic  advan- 
tages and  an  American  edge  in  warheads 
and  missile  quality.  It  would  also  call  on 
American  negotiators  in  SALT  II  to  seek 
treaty  terms  the  Soviet  Union  has  shown  it- 
self unwilling  to  accept  on  the  valid  grounds 
tbat  these  terms  would  condemn  Russia  to 
iDferiority. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that,  to  the  layman, 
the  numerical  edge  In  tbe  interim  offensive 
pact  appears  to  give  the  Soviet  Union  an 
advantage,  although  the  Pentagon  and  its 
supporters  know  that  this  is  not  so.  Presl- 
dmt  NUon  showed  political  courage  In 
■greelng  to  the  Moscow  terms.  To  under- 
mine this  achievement  and  further  arms 
control  prospects  by  concessions  to  lix.  Jack- 
son and  the  military-Industrial  .complex 
would  be  the  height  of  folly. 

SALT:  Thx  Accord  Deservxs  Ottb  StrpposT 
(By  Alton  Frye) 

Cynics  say  It  Is  a  typical  American  failing 
to  know  the  price  of  everything  and  the  value 
of  nothing.  This  human  frailty  Is  seriotis 
snough  in  the  routine  exchanges  of  everyday 
Uffe.  In  the  great  transactions  of  lnt«Tna- 
tk>oal  politics,  the  tendency  can  be  fatal  to 
the  most  enlightened  and  essential  under- 
takings. 

The  point  comes  to  mind  because  of  the 
surprising  reaction  In  some  quarters  to  the 
historic  Nlxon-Breahnev  agreements  to  limit 
■trateglc  arms.  The  general  enthusiasm  for 
this  momentous  breakthrough  in  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  UmitaUon  Talks  (SALT)  has  been 
t«npered  not  only  by  grumblings  on  the  far 
rtght  but  by  the  dlstiurbing  reqionae  of  a  few 
rsspected  commentators  and  congressmen. 
^nrt>y  Noyea  alleges  in  The  Star  that  the 
•«*a««nenta  give  Buaaia  nuclear  "superiority 


on  a  silver  pbtttar."  8eekmg  to  ward  off  un- 
JustUad  euphoria.  TtM  WaU  Stzeet  Journal 
wonders  wbetber  tbe  aeeorda  ahould  be  ap- 
proved "anytime  during  •  prsaWiantial  cam- 
paign." Paul  Wanika  tenaa  tbe  agreement  to 
limit  oflenatve  weapooa  "aUgbtly  worae  than 
none  at  all,"  although  he  warmly  endoraea 
tbe  ABM  treaty.  Sen.  Btauy  Jaekaon. 
D-Waah.,  reserves  his  final  J\idgment  on  tbe 
understandings,  but  blasts  tbe  "oomie  opera" 
procedures  in  Moscow  and  charges  tbat  tbe 
agreements  give  the  Soviets  "ntore  of  every- 
thing." 

Theae  are  thoughtful  and  knowledgeable 
otaaervers.  Their  opinions  will  carry  weight 
with  many  of  their  fellow  cltlzena.  But  doae 
analyaia  reveals  that  the  hasty  critiques  of 
the  SALT  agreements  share  a  common  fault: 
They  are  preoccupied  with  short-term  bal- 
ances which  are  totally  Inadequate  to  meaa- 
lure  the  long-term  investment  in  mutual  se- 
curity which  the  United  Statea  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  now  made.  And  even  in  gauging 
the  short-torn  balancea,  they  badly  misread 
the  ledger  written  in  Moscow.  In  effect  tbe 
early  criticisms  of  the  Moscow  summit  over- 
state the  price  and  understate  the  value  of 
what  was  done  there.  Let  us  see  why  this  la 

BO. 

THK    CONTEXT   OF    BAL,T   I 

In  1970  the  Senate  urged  President  Nixon 
to  make  a  freeze  on  further  deployment  of 
strategic  weapons  the  first  priority  of  tbe 
SALT  negotiations.  While  a  freese  then 
would  have  set  somewhat  lower  and  more 
advantageous  ceilings,  the  Moacow  agree- 
ments contain  a  reasonable  approximation 
of  this  objective — which  was  rec<Mnn>ended 
by  an  overwhelming  majority  of  senators. 

The  proposed  treaty  limits  anti-ballistic 
missile  deployment  to  no  more  than  two 
sites  with  a  maximum  of  100  defensive  mis- 
siles each,  a  force  totally  tnsufllcient  to 
weaken  the  credlbil.ty  of  either  side's  capac- 
ity to  retaliate  and  hence  to  deter  war.  The 
Interim  agreement  on  offensive  weapons  halts 
ICBM  deployments  at  the  existing  levels 
(about  1,618  on  the  Soviet  side  and  1,064  on 
the  American)  and  limits  modem  subma- 
rine-launched missiles  (SLBMs)  to  those 
now  operational  and  under  construction  (710 
on  the  Soviet  side  and  866  on  the  American ) . 

Unnecessary  conf\ulon  has  grown  out  of 
the  provision  permitting  conversion  of  some 
land-based  missiles  into  sea-baaed  weapons; 
briefiy  put.  the  Soviet  Union  can  build  to  a 
total  of  950  missiles  on  submarines  but  only 
If  it  phases  out  240  launchers  already  de- 
ployed. I.e.,  if  it  actually  reduces  its  land- 
based  force  to  1,400  missiles  or  so. 

In  sum,  the  ceilings  provided  In  the  In- 
terim agreement  would  permit  the  Soviets  to 
deploy  up  to  2.350  long-range  missiles  on 
land  and  sea,  compared  with  a  total  of  1710 
for  the  United  States.  It  Is  the  starkness  of 
tbis  numerical  contrast  which  suggests,  at 
first  glance,  that  the  United  States  accepted 
less  equitable  terms  than  It  should  have 
demanded. 

But  these  gross  figures  do  not  reflect  the 
crucial  dimensions  of  the  strategic  bargain 
struck  at  SALT.  Imbedded  in  that  bargain 
are  other  commitments  and  detailed  re- 
straints which  leave  little  doubt  tbat  tbe 
outcome  of  SALT  is  a  decisive  turn  toward 
greater  security.  It  Is  remarkable  how  far 
these  understandings  go  toward  fulfilling  the 
U.S.  conceptions  of  the  requirements  of  stra- 
tegic stability. 

The  United  States  sought  explicit  confir- 
mation that  mutiial  deterrence  would  be  the 
basis  for  erecting  a  stable  balance.  The  So- 
viets agreed.  By  curtailing  ABM  deployment, 
both  sides  have  ratified  the  principle  that 
mutual  deterrence  depends  on  mutiial  vul- 
nerability. They  may  not  welcome  the  con- 
dition of  reciprocal  terror,  but  they  recog- 
nise the  fact  and  acknowledge  tbat  neither 
has  yet  conceived  a  safe  way  to  alter  it. 

Tbe  United  States  sought  explicit  accept- 


ance oC  the  de  faeto 
menta,  througb  wbldi  aataUttaa 
aids  appraised  of  tbs  otbar^  stratagto  Inven- 
tory and  Innovattona.  Tbe  Boviata  ■grairt  By 
committing  tlwmeslvae  to  avoM  Intvfaiwnoe 
with  obaervatlon  aatrtUtaa  and  otbar  verlfl- 
eatkm  technigiiea.  and  by  foragalac  dsUb- 
erato  meaauraa  to  concaal  atratagle  oapa- 
l>llltlea  from  obaarvatlon.  tbe  two  oountrles 
have  «"«*-"«^  a  naoaaaary  buildlag  Uook  for 
confident  piograaa  on  more  aubstaatlal  arma 
arrangnnanta. 

Tbe  United  Stotea  aought  to  taat  Buaalan 
acceptance  ol  tbe  principle  of  mutual  deter- 
rence by  dentanding  tbat  tbe  overall  treeae 
include  a  firm  limit  on  tba  gigantic  S8-9 
claaa  miaaile,  weapona  which  have  parplexad 
UB.  plannera  beeauas  of  tbelr  potontial  ca- 
pacity to  destroy  American  misrtle  alias.  Tbe 
Soviets  agreed.  Tbe  interim  agiawiisnt  sup- 
preaaee  the  number  of  snperataa  booatera  to 
around  300,  a  level  wdl  below  tbe  danger 
p<rtnt  «ai«-ni»t«ii)  by  the  Dq^wrtnMnt  of  De- 
fenae. 

The  United  States  Inaiated  tbat  tbe  freeze 
cover  ballistic  miasile  aubmartnea.  since  tbe 
Soviet  Union  baa  been  building  ancfa  aya- 
tama  at  a  rapid  dip  (eight  or  nine  a  year) 
while  tbe  United  Stotea  in  tbe  next  five  years 
will  add  no  suba  to  tbe  41  it  now  baa  in  aerv- 
ice.  In  a  deciaion  critical  to  tbe  auooaaa  of 
the  negotiation,  the  Soviets  agreed.  Without 
such  a  limit,  tbe  preeent  building  rato  would 
have  given  the  Soviets  mora  than  80  miaalle- 
launcfalng  submarlnea  by  1977,  J\ist  aa  their 
present  pace  of  ICBM  construction  would 
have  produced  by  that  year  a  land-baaed 
force  alone  in  excess  of  2.S00  mlssllea. 

Tbe  Uiuit  truth  is  tbat  no  U.S.  effort,  even 
on  a  crash  basts,  could  have  matched  this 
Soviet  rate,  launcher  for  launcher  and  boat 
for  boat,  during  tbe  five  years  governed  by 
the  interim  agreemMtt.  Tbe  Interruption  of 
the  maaslve  Soviet  building  program  is  a 
stupendous  gain  to  Antertcan  security  and 
international  stablUty. 

Any  genuiiM  negotiation  must  produce 
movement  toward  accommodation  by  both 
partlea.  One  can  only  gain  a  distorted  picture 
of  tbe  process  by  focusing  exeluaively  on  tbe 
concessions  made  by  one  side.  Yet  aome  com- 
mentators have  done  preciaely  that,  implying 
that  tbe  United  Statea  baa  been  too  eager  in 
conceding  presuswd  advantagea  to  tba  So- 
viets. As  a  partial  corrective,  one  ougtat  to 
undwstand  tbe  numerous  and  substantial 
conoaaalons  made  by  Moacow  in  ita  deter- 
mination to  promote  a  mutually  acceptable 
balance. 

Tbe  foremoat  iasue  on  which  the  Soviet 
Union  yielded  is  one  which  casts  an  utterly 
different  light  on  the  gross  halanoa  in 
ICBMs  and  Strategic  Land-Baaed  Mleailra.  At 
the  outset  the  Russians  bad  Inalsted  with 
consldoable  Justification  that  a  fair  defini- 
tion of  "strategic  weapons"  would  include  all 
systems  capable  of  dtitvertng  a  nuclear  at- 
tack on  tbe  homdand  of  tbe  other  {larty.  In 
order  to  facilitate  a  preliminary  understand- 
ing they  reluctantly  agreed  to  treat  only 
long-range  miasilea,  excluding  not  only  the 
U3.  strategic  bomber  fleet  of  about  480 
planes  but  also  the  enormous  number  of 
forward-based  systenos  maintained  by  the 
United  States  in  Europe  and  on  aircraft 
carriers. 

These  latter  types  of  weapons  are  unique 
to  tbe  United  States,  in  the  sense  that  Mos- 
cow baa  no  true  carrien  and  no  forward 
bases  from  which  to  mount  a  strike  on  this 
country  with  tactical  fighter-bombers. 

What  this  means  is  that  tbe  8oivla«a  have 
granted  the  Americans  at  least  for  tbe  short 
run,  mon  tAan  ZflOO  mdditioncl  »lreraft 
capable  of  devasteting  all  of  tbe  Soviet  Union 
west  of  the  Ural  Mountains.  Furtbermere,  tbe 
UB.  B-Sas  are  being  modemlaed  with  tbe 
Sbcrt-Bange  Attack  Mlaatla  (SBAM)  wblefa 
will  vasUy  increaae  tbe  latbainy  of  the  toree: 
each  plane  can  carry  94  sudi  mlasnea.  And, 
expensive  though  they  are,  the  B-Mb  have 
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SALT  n 


and  tb«  coastnc  eonSer- 
aKorlty  wtB  face  hwrtt 
■'m' "mi  111  lis  on  ttMaa  »jit«ni« 
_*rl«t  «««poxw  tazsBtad  on  W«Bt- 
,  todacilBg  pMttcuUriy  tl»«  »f«r«l 
taan«i«d'SOTMt  tnt«Rn«dtet«-  and  medlDsn- 
r&nm  baUUtlc  mlMllea. 

^I~w:t>»r  taetor  la  oentzal  to  eralnatlng  the 
-t»pi.  Bt^A««  oC  laoncsbflrs  caotroU«d  by 
tbemtMlm  agnHMent.  Tha  «up«flelal  8ort«t 
aitranfTiir  *»  uvaabmn  and  alaaa  of  mlaallea 
la  pAind  acaln*  a  atasserlnc  AmcKicaa  ad- 
TaoAaaa  to  Aalrterahto  w»rt»«ada.  HouRhly 
dewttoMl.  tJw  aovleta  wUl  hara  a  three  to  one 
tead  to  -Uuttm-w«lglif  or  megXwtnage. 
vblle  tba  United  Statee  wlU  hare  a  throe  to 
one  lead  in  warhead*. 

The  ongoing  US.  deployment  of  Multiple 
Inde^ndenUy  Targetable  Be-entry  VrtUdes 
(ICSV)  on  both  Mlnuteman  ni  and  Poeel- 
don  mlMOes  1»  mre  to  maintain  that  adran- 
tage  for  the  period  erf  the  agpeemenf,  the 
ua.  w*r*ie«d  InTontory  may  weU  exceed 
M.OM  by  ItTT. 

Hartiv  aight-teeted  no  MIBV  syetem  to 
Hfitm  the  Sortet  Union  cnn  hardly  eonrert  Its 
throw-we^ht  advantage  Into  a  warhead  »d- 
▼antaga  ^tacUm  tbeaa  yean.  Even  U  they  aoo- 
ceeeXuUy  deyelop  MIKV  teehnoJogy,  only 
the  larger  Sorlet  mtatlea  look  prcalstng  as 
MIBV  plattonna.  and  It  la  not  roalWle  to 
ocpeet  a  Tmr-r***-*  replaeement  of  their  extet- 
tng  mtaaUe  force  wtth  ICIBV-capable  booatera. 
JiBlftiMWiTn  may  rary,  bnt  no  one  can  doubt 
that  SoTlet  acceptance  of  continued  UA 
■fIBT  deployment  lepceeents  a  cooceaaton 
ot  the  firet  magnitude. 

The  tough  Soviet  delegation  made  other 
aJJiutmiintii  In  tts  original  paetttona.  as 
did  the  American  team.  The  HluatratloDB 
b««  aidtee.  hvweTer.  to  highlight  the  tact 
that  SALT  I  began  an  important  learning 
Muueai  for  botti  sides  and  persuaded  each 
thirt  na  own  security  required  reaJIstle  oon- 
■kliwtlnn  of  t)M  other's  secvirlty  needs. 
ThsM  wen  no  one-«Med  or  disproportionate 
concessilnws. 

PSXCLDOC    TO    PAXITT 

Ona  can  only  appraise  the  achievements 
of  SALT  I  by  eTasntnIng  the  agenda  for  SALT 
H.  tha  aeoond  phase  of  the  negoUatkms 
vhieh  to  expected  to  begin  later  this  year. 
The  true  worth  of  the  ABM  treaty  and  the 
UTe-iMt  mlsaLe  freeae  lies  la  what  Presi- 
dent Nmon  has  rlgfaUy  termed  the  "unparal- 
laled  opportunity-  they  create. 

Critles  iMiy  ^unn  the  frenetic  atmosphere 
surrounding  the  last  hours  of  diplomatic  ac- 
tivity altboi^h  the  issues  reeoived  In  those 
final  moMenU  were  relatively  marginal  ones 
on  whieh  the  optkwa  had  been  throughly 
explofwd  to  adTanoe.  Arms  control  advocates 
may  lament  the  tardlnees  and  80<^>e  of  the 
strategic  free».  Yet  the  delay  to  setting  the 
treewe  may  prore  invaluable,  because  the 
long  and  matbodlcal  diplomacy  preceding  It 
has  aogendved  a  degree  of  mut\ial  confl- 
danca  which  la  indlapenaahle  to  further  steps 
tMwd  ratetaaeiii  •tiatsgte  stahUlty.  SALT  I 
vx^a  py^i  ^tvt  flaiitV^"*  tit^i't/^:  tha  time  is 
at  band  tar  bolder  action. 

Tt»  ttgM  Umtta  OB  ABM  have  vlrtuaUy 
temoved  the  threats  to  stabUlty  which  might 


OenBd  amtth  eUsuuad  tl^  potnt  on  May  S 
when  he  told  the  Sewtet  SALT  delegatloa 
that  the  toOow-oH  negotlatkms  should  seek 
-to  eonatrato  and  reduce  on  a  long-term 
basis  tbieats  to  tha  •orvtraMllty  o(  our  re- 
speettve  strategle  retaliatory  forces."  Both 
eeoKtrtes  weB  undetwtand  that,  unteas  prog- 
ress U  made  on  this  front,  the  ABM  limits 
may  not  endure. 

Two  central  threats  loom  on  the  offensive 
aiae  o(  the  etfoatlon:  (1)  Highly  accurate, 
multiple  warhead  systems  which  could  de- 
•trwy  land-beeed  ICBM  sUoe.  and  (3)  devel- 
opn^nte  to  anti-subBaarlne  warfare  (ASW) 
eapabQlttes  which  might  Jeopardise  the  sea- 
baaed  forces. 

The  logic  and  the  struct\jre  of  the  ABM 
treaty  open  promising  possibilities  for  cop- 
ing wtth  these  problems.  The  prohlbttloo  of 
extensive  defeiues  greatly  simpUnes  the  de- 
terrent problem  So  feasible  attack  couW 
destroy  an  of  either  rtde's  retaliatory  weap- 
ons: even  a  small  fraction  of  survlrlng, 
single-warhead  systems  would  be  able  to  de- 
liver unacceptable  damage  to  an  attacker. 

Thus,  there  is  no  longer  any  need  for  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union  to  retain 
the  opUcm  of  MIKVlng  Its  boosters,  since 
MUtV  is  superfluous  to  deterrence  In  a  sit- 
uation where  there  are  no  defenses  to  pene- 
trate. Indeed.  In  the  new  strategic  environ- 
ment the  eflect  of  MIKV  systems  Is  not  to 
bolster  deterrence  by  hedging  i»galnst  a 
non-existent  ABM  system  but  u>  weaken  It 
by  posing  a  threat  to  the  survlvablUty  of 
land-based  ICBMs.  Thus.  In  light  of  the  guid- 
ing standard  of  stable  deterrence,  both  sides 
should  perceive  their  common  interest  In 
seeking  a  ban  on  MIKV  systems. 

The  potential  centerpiece  of  SALT  II  could 
well  be  a  trade  of  the  VS.  MIEV  systems  now 
in  deployment  for  a  comparable  number  of 
Soviet  missiles,  Including  the  gigantic  SS-98 
which  have  caused  such  consternation. 
Land-based  forces  might  be  phased  down 
to  500  single-warhead  systems,  while  the 
U5.  Poseidon  fleet  could  be  converted  to 
single  warhead  systems- 

The  Soviets  have  been  reticent  about  en- 
tering a  MIBV  limit  until  they  perfect  the 
tecbnc^ogy.  but  skUlful  diplomats  should  be 
able  to  underscore  the  advantages  Moscow 
would  reap  by  foregoing  MIBV  development 
to  return  for  a  suspension  of  U.S.  MIRV  pro- 
grams laefore   they   are   fully  deployed  and 
refined  to  pinpoint  accuracies.  The  President 
has  stressed  that  UjS.  MIBV  systems  are  in- 
tended eiclvialvely  for  retaliatory  purposes, 
but    the    Soviets    must    realize    that    unre- 
stricted testing  In  the  future  may  push  the 
technology  to  such  precise  delivery  accura- 
cies that  even  relatively  small  US.  warheads 
would    Jeopardize    hardened    missile    sUos. 
That  prospect  Is  stUl  some  years  away,  but 
only   concerted   measures   to    inhibit   MIBV 
testing  and  deployment  can  guard  against  It. 
Each  side  clearly  has  a  greater  interest  In 
persuading  the  other  not   to  deploy  MIRV 
than  It  has  to  deploying  such  systems  Itself? 
So  long  as  the  United  States  persists  In  Its 
own  MIRV  deployment.   It   cannot  hope   to 
toduce   the    Soviet    Union    to   refrain    from 
similar  weaijonry.  There  Is  a  powerful  case 
for  the  United  States  to  slow  Us  MIRV  pro- 
grams and  to  offer  SALT  U  a  chance  to  devise 
mutual  restraints  on  this  provocative  and 
unnecessary  technology. 

MIRV  is  the  principal  qualitative  innova- 
tion which  might  undermine  the  quantita- 
tive limitations  sketched  by  SALT  I  Henry 
Kissinger  has  Intimated  that  •questions  of 
technological  change"  will  be  addressed  to 
SALT  II.  The  ABM  treaty  not  only  facilitates 
such  an  effort:  it  offers  vital  precedents,  for 
a  speclficaily  establishes  a  number  of  quali- 
tative   limits   on    defensive    systems.    Under 
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A  sensible  coarse  would  be  to  Itoilt  fotOR 
missile  tests  to  perhaps  10  or  30  a  year,  aadto 
specify  that  there  be  no  testing  at  an  of  imd- 
tiple  vrarheads  or  penetration  aids.  To  eon- 
vlnce  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  Unttsii 
States  actti&lly  emnlnatee  Its  existing  HBV 
boosters  should  poae  no  dUIleuIty.  SstsmtM 
could  monitor  the  destruction  of  Mlntrtenan 
rn  silos.  Just  as  they  could  the  SS-8  sail 
other  complexes. 

In  the  radically  altered  setting  of  Joint 
planning  for  mutual  security.  It  is  coneetvs- 
ble  that  the  two  side  can  agree  to  mots  Intl- 
mate  inspection  to  guarantee  that  PoseUos 
and  analogotis  Soviet  mlasUes  are  carrying 
only  single  warheads.  The  exchange  of  tech- 
nical infcamatlon  and  crew  training  arraags- 
ments  for  the  proposed  Jotot  space  ventun 
afford  encouragement  that  the  anrlwit 
shrouds  over  the  advanced  technology  of 
both  sides  may  now  be  partially  removed. 

Even  without  local  taiqjectlon,  however,  t 
strtogent  prohibition  against  testing  multi- 
ple payloads  could  be  verified  reliably;  sloos 
neither  side  could  maintato  MIBV  sygtoms 
and  crews  without  frequent  operational  terts. 
this  iUnd  of  ban  would  provide  high  coofl- 
dence  that  neither  was  retaining  such  waap- 
ons.  EUminatlon  of  large  "MIBV-ahk" 
boosters  would  mean  that  any  clandestine 
work  on  a  Soviet  MIBV  would  be  futile,  aiaos 
there  would  be  no  significant  force  to  carry 
such  payloads. 

In  short,  having  forestalled  the  Instabili- 
ties that  might  flow  from  large-scale  ABM 
deployment,  the  two  powers  could  drastically 
reduce  the  potential  InstabUlties  on  the  of- 
fensive side  by  precluding  MIBV  system*. 
And  such  a  measure  could  be  enforced 
through  precisely  the  ktods  of  test  con- 
straints they  are  relying  on  to  verify  oom- 
pllance  with  the  ABM  limitations. 
AMTiBtrBBuaim  WAxrjutx 
li  limits  on  MIRV  would  enhance  the  snr- 
vlvablllty  of  the  land-based  deterrent,  there 
Is  comparable  value  In  measures  to  reduce 
the  likelihood  that  sea-baeed  forces  will  be- 
come vulnerable.  This  suggests  that  SALT  H 
should  give  tatenslve  study  to  controls  over 
anti-submarine  warfare  capabilities. 

A  first  and  urgent  goal  would  be  to  limit 
the  number  of  hunter-klUer  submarines  and 
other  ASW  forces  to  levels  consonant  wltn 
the  maximum  survlvabaity  of  the  SLBM 
fleets.  It  may  be  helpful  to  constrain  certain 
undersea  surveillance  ^stems,  since  the  In- 
vulnerabUlty  of  the  subs  hinges  directly  on 
their  abUlty  to  evade  detection.  One  impor- 
tant possibility  would  be  to  carve  out  siz- 
able areas  of  the  oceans  as  SLBM  sanctu- 
aries to  which  no  ASW  forces  would  normaUy 
Intrude.  ^_ 

A  third  major  objective  of  the  coming 
phase  of  arms  control  discussions  ought  to 
be  a  comprehensive  ban  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons tests.  There  is  growing  confidence  that 
national  means  of  verlflcatlon  can  mon- 
tior  svich  an  agreement  and  the  administra- 
tion Is  actively  eonsldartag  the  prop^u. 
By  inhibiting  furthar  peanenaent  of 
heads  for  either  aOenslwe  or  deBenslre 
sUes.  an  end  to  uadargMond  anelaar 
oould  ctwLtrlbute  mackadly  to  otbw  «- 
forts  to  prevent  destabiltotng 
throughs. 
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■nd  other  options 
SALT  n^  caidlnsi  rala  of  syatamatlc 
control  eomea  toto  pl^.  It  la  extranaly 
aainfiil  to  hava  a  broad  and  dlveraa  set 
JnLnforclBf  — twnants.  the  vtolattan  of 
^^M  oCwblSi  wwold  b*  tosufllelent  to 
^SslTir —  tha  balance — but  quite  sudleient 
Tr^y^  tbat  ana  or  the  other  slda  waa 
aettag  in  bad  faith.  Cou'wrBsly,  oompUanoe 
Jrtth  a  number  of  interlocked  arraagemen* 
lould  testify  powerfully  to  tha  conttoued 
dsdication  of  ttie  partners  to  the  common 
\B!^gtmt  enshrined  to  the  agreements. 

As  the  two  countries  approach  SALT  H, 
Djgy  ttat  a  spedal  haaard.  Both  sides  may 
be  so  busy  hedging  against  possible  violation 
of  the  fliat  accords — by  aU-out  programs  to 
,nod«mi«e  their  allowable  missiles,  sub- 
Biarlnss,  and  bombers — that  they  wiU  lose 
iigb*  of  the  unprecedented  chance  to  reduce 
Ibslr  nsad  tor  such  hedges. 

President  Nixon  has  won  some  vindication 
tor  bis  thesis  that  be  needs  on-going  strate- 
gic programs  to  gato  bargaining  leverage  to 
the  n^ptlatlons.  But  It  would  be  tragic  to- 
deed  If  that  proposition  were  taken  to  war- 
rant full-speed  ahead  on  a  host  of  possibly 
mperfluoua  programs.  That  tragedy  can 
only  become  more  likely  if  the  admlnlstra- 
ticm  feels  coDopeHed  to  defend  the  agree- 
ments of  SALT  I  by  buying  off  Its  crlUcs  with 
pnxnises  of  major  new  weapons. 

The  United  States  certainly  will  wish  to 
continue  gradual  Improvements  to  Its  ar- 
senal, but  SALT  I  Justifies  a  moderate,  not 
an  accelerated,  pace  to  this  realm. 

Prom  the  diplomatic  standpoint.  It  la  for- 
tunate that  the  planned  modernization  ef- 
bnts  take  time:  for  example,  the  Soviets 
eould  not  reach  their  potential  oelUngs  on 
SLBM  deployment  for  several  years.  The  U.S. 
Trident  SLBM  system  would  not  go  on  sta- 
tion until  late  to  the  decade  and  the  B-1 
bomber,  if  approved.  Is  some  years  away  from 
eperatlon.  There  is  ample  time  to  use  them 
w  bargaining  chips,  and  absolutely  no  neces- 
sity to  become  wedded  to  them  before  diplo- 
macy determtoes  whether  both  sides  can 
safely  content  themselves  with  lower  hedges 
■gainst  some  hypothetical  future  attempt  to 
upset  the  equilibrium. 

The  Imperative  task  now  Is  to  sustain  the 
momentum  toward  a  reliable  system  of  mu- 
tual security,  a  momentum  which  wlU  be 
seriously  threatened  If  either  nation  embarks 
on  the  campaign  to  pacify  domestic  criticism 
by  uuenslfylng  the  qiuJitatlve  arms  race. 

Nothing  Richard  Nixon  has  done  speaks  so 
well  of  his  Judgment  and  his  courage  as  the 
beginning  he  has  made  on  strategic  arms 
UmiUtlon.  If  SALT  H  Is  to  fulfill  the  Im- 
mense promise  of  SALT  I,  the  president's 
diplomacy  needs — and  deserves — the  confi- 
dence of  the  Congress  and  the  country.  He 
bag  earned  It. 

[ftoxD.  the  Washington  Poet.  Au^.  17,  1973) 

Backw.uid  or  Forwsbo? — ^Promisx  or  SALT: 

What's  Hapfsnimg? 

(By  Chalmers  M.  Roberts) 

Less  than  three  months  ago  Richard 
Klxon  and  Leonid  Brezhnev  signed  their 
names  to  "basic  prtociples  of  relations"  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers,  a  sort  of  codi- 
fication of  the  President's  pledge  that  the 
United  States  would  move  from  "an  era  of 
oonfTontatlon"  to  an  "era  of  negotiation." 
The  Nixon-Brezhnev  "principles"  tocluded 
a  statement  that  "differences  In  ideology 
and  to  the  sodal  systems''  are  not  a  bar  to 
normal  reiattonati^s.  that  both  nations  "wUI 
always  exerelas  xeetratot  to  their  mutual 
lelatlons"  and  that  both  recognize  they 
should  eschew  "efforts  to  obtato  unilateral 
advantage  at  the  expense  of  the  other,  di- 
•wctly  or  Indirectly." 

Three  days  earlier  the  two  leaders  had 
tfgned  tha  strategic  arms  Umltathm  (SALT) 
■gieeiuauta.  In  aaseartng  the  Soviet-Amer- 
ican atmosphere  at  the  end  of  the  Moscow 


aummttzy  Benry  Klsitngar  ramaiksd  tha*  "I 
think  tmat  has  davtfopad  but  not  tba  point 
that  It  oould  survlTs  a  major  challanga  that 
one  slda  would  put  to  tha  other  tihat  affects 
Its  own  estlmata  of  Ita  vital  totareata." 

It  is  against  this  background,  it  seami  to 
me,  that  one  should  assess  the  Jackson 
amendmant  to  one  of  tha  two  SALT  pacta, 
that  limiting  oOensive  weapons.  Tha  fata  et 
the  aoMndment  Is  far  lass  important  that 
what  the  discussion  of  it  rtlirlnaerl  about 
the  poat-B\unmlt  attitmles  to  WaiMngton. 
The  same  Is  true  of  the  related  new,  mora 
accurate  and  more  pow«rfnl  Amertean  mls- 
■Ua  wailieada  that  the  adaslnlatratian  has 
laquaatad.  Like  a  summer  Ughlanlng  storm 
tha  discussion  suddenly  lllumtnated  the 
i»~<«..«jMt  m  this  capital,  both  to  tha  Sen> 
ate  and  to  tha  White  House  and  elsewhere 
to  the  executive  branch. 

"Confrontation"  and  "negotiation"  are  not, 
of  course,  mutually  excluaive  and  that  is 
Just  as  true  In  Moecow  as  In  Washington. 
Mr.  Nixon  last  July  37  said  that  "the  deci- 
sion with  regard  to  tha  SALT  agraamants 
involved  a  fight  liatwean  the  hawka  and 
doves"  to  his  o«m  admtolstzation.  On  July 
IS  Kisainger  remarked  at  a  eongreaaional 
briefing  that  during  the  SALT  negotiations 
"we  were  acutely  conacloua  of  the  contra- 
dictory tendencies  at  work  to  Soviet  policy" — 
In  other  words,  the  hawk-dove  problem  to 
the  Kremlin. 

In  asking  both  for  oongreaslonal  approval 
of  the  SALT  pacts  and  for  money  for  the 
Trident  submartoe  and  B-1  bomber  pro- 
grams the  President  said  Brezhnev  and  his 
colleagues  "made  It  absolutely  clear  that 
they  are  going  forward  with  defense  pro- 
grams to  the  offensive  area  which  are  not 
limited  by  these  agreements."  Soviet  sources 
in  a  position  to  know  about  those  conversa- 
tions, however,  contend  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
version  stretched  Breehnev's  remarks  for  his 
own  purposes.  But  American  sources,  equally 
In  the  know,  contend  Brezhnev  left  no  doubt 
about  what  Mr.  Nixon  said  he  said.  Jackson 
commented  that  he  was  "disturbed  by  the 
report  of  the  President"  on  Brezhnev's 
remarks. 

What  the  Jackson  amendment  affair  plus 
the  revelation  of  the  new  missile  warhead 
program  demonstrates  is  the  limited  mean- 
ing being  applied  by  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion to  the  Moscow  ■'basic  principles  of  rev- 
elations "  and  that  we  can  expect  to  see  a  lot 
more  "confrontation"  along  with  future 
"negotiation."  Indeed,  the  "trust"  about 
which  Kissinger  spoke  seems  close  to  non- 
existent. 

Jackson  made  his  own  motivation  clear 
enough.  He  ccmsldered  the  offensive  weapons 
agreement  put  tha  United  States  at  a  dis- 
advantage and  he  used  the  amendment  de- 
vice to  lock  the  administration  toto  a  SALT 
II  posture  of  accepting  notJiIng  less  than 
what  he  termed  "a  restoration  of  parity."  The 
gloss  he  supplied  on  what  constitutes 
"parity"  made  It  clear  he  meant  what  those 
Americans  who  negotiated  the  agreementi: 
and  many  others  consider  <AA  fashioned 
"superiority."  What  Jaclcaon  could  not  do  by 
direction — defeat  the  agreement  to  tha  Sen- 
ates— be  sought  to  do  by  Indirection — tie  the 
administration's  hands  to  the  negotiations 
ahead  that  are  designed  to  turn  the  five  year 
agreement  into  a  permanent  treaty. 

The  Kremlto  teactlon  to  aU  this  Is  unclear 
but  not  dUBcult  to  Imagine.  Qu-te  probably 
the  Moscow  hawks  haw  gaiued  a  potot  to 
their  conttouing  suspicion  of  arms  agree- 
ments with  the  United  Spaces  Whatever 
chance  there  was  for  both  Washington  and 
Moscow  to  exercise  mutual  restratot  by 
net  doing  what  they  legally  could  do  within 
terms  of  the  SALT  pacts  has  been  dlmto- 
ished. 

The  history  of  the  action-reaction  phenom- 
enon to  the  Soviet-American  arms  race 
clearly  todteatsa  tbnt  the  dominant  pressure 
to  both  capitals  Is  to  build  th08«  arms  not 
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Tlia  pranlaa  of  SALT  was  mere  than  Just 
the  important  Umltatloaa  for  tba  first  time 
im  both  eOanalTe  and  dafsnalve  atntagU: 
weapons.  The  hope  of  Mr.  Ntnon's  Moaeow 
visit,  to  Kiastncar's  words,  was  that  It  would 
"mark  Um  tanMonnatlon  from  a  period  of 
rather  rigid  hostility  to  oma  In  wblali.  with- 
out any  lUudans  about  tba  tlMTmaiiit  to 
social  syatains,  we  would  tzy  to  betaava  wttb 
restnUnt  and  with  a  maximum  ai  craatlvtty 
in  bringing  about  a  greater  dagtae  at  stability 
and  peace."  Henoe  the  language  at  iSam  "basic 
principles"  signed  to  Moscow.  Hmoa  Ifr. 
Nixon's  remark  to  his  addrasr  to  Oongress 
that  hia  Moscow  and  Peking  tripe  bad  done 
aviay  with  "the  kind  of  bondage '  of  vhich 
George  Washington  had  said;  "The  nation 
which  todtilgas  toward  another  to  habitual 
hatred  is  a  slave  to  its  own  animosity." 

In  this  larger  context  both  tha  Jackson 
amendment  and  the  new  mlsidle  warhead 
program  repreeent  bacJrward.  not  forward. 
steps. 

jTmx  6.  1972. 
From:   Rep.  Cbaig  Hosmkb.  Chairman,  GOP 

Task  Force  on  Nuclear  Affairs. 
To:  Members  of  Congress. 
Subject:   SALT — ABM  TMaty  and  Offensive 
Weapons  Interim  Agrsement. 

It  Is  gaaerally  conceded  that  America  and 
Bufisia  cannot  risk  attacking  each  otbar  be- 
cause their  nuclear  aesenals  are  sufllciant  to 
withstand  surprise  attack  and  still  have 
enough  undamaged  retaliatory  hardware  left 
over  to  pulverize  the  aggressor. 

Presldant  Nixon  and  Premier  Brezhnev  be- 
lleva  It  Is  to  tha  seU-totarest  of  their  re- 
spective countries  to  perpetuate  this  ocndl- 
tlon  of  mutual  deterrerice  baaed  on  nudear 
iuficiencu-  1^*  proposed  SALT  Treaty  Umit- 
tog  defensive  antlballlstlc  missile  systems  and 
Its  accompanying  toterim  agreement  limiting 
certain  offensive  weapons  was  designed  for 
this  purpose. 

The  ratlonala  of  the.A^  limitation  la  ob- 
vious. Bach  new  ABM  bnllt  by  ona  slda  can 
be  n"l'"f*^  by  the  other's  naw  <<taiia>va  to- 
staUaticm.  It  is  to  nobody's  security  totereet 
to  spend  money  for  that  kind  of  an  arms  race 
only  to  end  up  poorer,  but  no  safer  than  be- 
fore. 

The  logic  of  allowtag  the  Soviets  a  lopsided 
mmsber  at  offensive  mlasli^  and  subnarmes 
is  obscure  if  quantity  alone  is  oonsidarad.  It 
emaigea  clearly,  howwvar,  wtien  otbar  Cac- 
tors  relevant  to  nrisfsslng  the  kin  power  «f 
these  two  nation's  strat^lc  nuclear  aiaenais 
are  taken  toto  account.  These  ixiclude  the 
following: 

The  actual  number  of  nuclear  warheads 
to  tlie  Va.  deterrent  package  considerably 
eaeaods  those  of  the  Soviets  because  of  our 
Boany  multiple  independently  guided  re- 
entry vehicles  (MXaTB) : 

The  greater  accuracy  of  the  U.S.  warheads 
gives  tbam  a  proporttoaataly  large  will  ca- 
pability, ample  for  nuclear  suffldancy; 

UB.  aUlea  and  near  alUae  poaaess  substan- 
tial strategic  deterrent  forces  which  augment 
the  Free  W<>rld>  overan  deterrent  posture; 

The  arrangement  Impose  no  Uniltalluua  at 
all  on  certato  UB.  syateuie  contributing  to 
our  deterrent  strength,  such  aa  SAC  boBsbera 
and  UB.  aircraft  baaed  overaaaa  on  land  and 
on  aircraft  carriers; 
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"Sufflole&oy  to  (tet«r"  U  sometblng  in  the 
mind  of  tb«  bebolCtor  and  when  one  side 
tlelda  s  mix  of  bombers,  ICBMs  and  OLBMs 
with  i^loh  it  ia  aatlsfled,  the  other  aide 
would  need  to  aaaume  vvty  large  and  un* 
known  rlaka  of  mlaoalculation  in  dMer  to 
asseaa  it  aa  "Inaufflclent";   and  " 

Wb»t  are  inalde  the  strategic  systems,  how 
good  they  are  now  and  how  they  may  be 
qualitatively  lmi>roved  are  not  covered  by  the 
arrangement*,  leaving  the  parties  in  exactly 
the  same  circumstances,  whatever  they  are, 
as  befor«. 

Provision  for  verification  by  such  party's 
own  intelligence  appkaratus  involves  minimal 
risk,  since  the  arrangements  are  oast  in 
terms  of  items  which  reasonably  cau  be 
monitored  'oy  satellite  photography  and 
similar  means. 

The  foregoing  and  many  additional 
calculations  undoubtedly  influenced  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  determination  that  the  agree- 
ments are  worthwhile  and  that  their  terms 
'  Involve  neither  undue  risks  to  United  States 
seciirity  nor  disproportionate  advantage  to 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  making  his  decision  the  President  also 
must  have  totalled  the  quite  large  costs  of 
the  superpowers  taking  no  steps  at  all 
toward  arms  control  against  those  Involved 
in  the  limited  agreements  he  made  in 
Moscow.  No  person  better  knows  these  costs 
than  he  and  his  JndRment  deserves  great 
respect. 

To  assure  that  the  Rrmngements  do  not 
grow  lopsided  by  the  passage  or  time.  Con- 
gress must  support  the  President's  R&O 
requests  for  the  TRIDENT  submarine  pro- 
gram, the  B-1  bomber  and  other  Improved 
strategic  systems. 

Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rlBe  in 
support  of  Houfie  Joint  Resolution  1227. 
In  doing  so  I  am  conscious  of  the  ex- 
treme seriousness  of  the  subject  matter 
Included  in  that  resolution.  The  resolu- 
tion gives  the  approval  of  this  body  to  an 
interim  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  with  re- 
spect to  the  limitation  of  sti-ategic  of- 
fensive arms.  This  agreement  was 
reached  after  several  years  of  difScult 
negotiations  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

I  well  know,  as  do  my  colleagues,  that 
the  American  people  are  Intensely  de- 
voted to  the  support  of  any  measure 
that  will  reduce  the  possibility  of  a  nu- 
clear war.  At  the  same  time  there  is  an 
understandable  uneasiness  that  any 
agreem.ent  made  with  the  Soviet  Union 
may  be  the  matter  of  evasion  that  will 
only  leave  us  in  a  more  disadvantageous 
position. 

The  committee  hearings  on  this  res- 
olution were  most  informative.  Based 
on  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  we  can  get  into  a 
"numbers"  game — who  hsis  how  many 
of  what?  Certainly  the  protracted  de- 
bate in  the  other  body  gives  support  to 
this  approach. 

It  is  well  that  we  keep  in  mind  a 
few  basic  points.  First,  our  negotiators 
believe  we  have  ample  means  of  veri- 
fication of  Soviet  compliance.  Second, 
while  some  of  the  "numbers"  may  show 
the  United  States  to  be  lagging,  one 
must  consider  the  quality  of  our  weap- 
onry and  the  fact  that  no  limitations 
are  placed  on  strategic  bombers.  Third, 
this  is  an  interim  agreement  of  5  years 
duration.  During  tbat  period  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  negotiators  will  continue 
to   wrestle   with   more   dlfDcult   issues. 


Fourth,  as  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
our  committee  has  told  the  House: 

This  agreement  is  a  first  step  toward 
checking  the  arms  race.  It  enhances  the 
security  of  both  sides,  while  promising  re- 
lief from  costly  weapons  programs. 

My  support  for  this  agreement  is  tem- 
pered by  a  realization  that  the  millen- 
nium has  not  arrived.  We  still  have  to 
maintain  an  adequate  ai-senal  of  weap- 
ons that  will  assure  us  a  strong  strategic 
posture.  In  tliis  imperfect  and  often  ir- 
rational world  we  have  struck  the  best 
bargain  we  can  at  this  time.  We  must  be 
as  persistent  in  guarding  our  own  se- 
curity as  we  are  in  pursuing  further  ne- 
gotiations on  this  complex  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no  fui- 
ther  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow.s: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentative* o,'  the  United  States  o/  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  acceptance  by 
the  President  for  the  United  States  of  the 
aforesaid  Interim  agreement  and  the  asso- 
ciated protocol  Is  hereby  approved. 

COMMITTEE    AMENDMENT    IN    THE    NATtlRE    OF    A 

StraSTITUTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute:  Strike  aU  after  the  resolvlug 
clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ln«»: 

"That  the  Congress  approves  and  author- 
izes the  President  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  the  Interim  .Agreement  Be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on  Cer- 
tain Measures  With  Respect  to  the  Limitation 
of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms  and  the  Protocol 
related  thereto,  signed  at  Moscow  on  May  26, 
1972.  by  Richard  Nixon.  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  I.«onid  I. 
Brezhnev,  Oeneral  Secretary  of  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
Soviet  Union." 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  w  .rds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  a  few  questions  about 
this  treaty.  Before  I  do  that,  I 
think  it  is  worthy  to  note  that  it  is 
the  height  of  irony  that  yesterday  we 
sp«it  12  hours  in  a  very  crowded  Cham- 
ber, almost  until  2  o'clock  this  morning, 
debating  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
children  shall  be  bused  in  this  country. 
Yet,  today,  on  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant matter  to  ever  come  before  this 
Congress,  we  find  only  40  Members  on 
the  floor,  and  we  are  going  to  spend 
only  1  hour  in  discussion.  If  we  are  wrong 
on  this  treaty,  we  may  never  be  around  to 
know  it.  I  pray  this  will  not  be  a  nuclear 
Yalta.  Apparently  a  large  number  of 
people  in  Illinois  are  similarly  apprehen- 
sive about  the  agreement.  A  statewide 
survey  on  how  people  felt  about  this 
agreement  shows  some  revealing  atti- 
tudes. In  answer  to  the  question : 

An  executive  agreement  limits  U.S.  offen- 
sive missile  capacity  to  1.064  Intercontinental 
Ballistic  MlssUes  and  41  missile  firing  sub- 
marines, while  Russia  shall  be  pemutted  to 
develop  her  strength  to  1,918  ICBM's  and 
42  missile  firing  submarines.  Do  you  approve? 


So  far  as  I  know,  thl»  l«  the  atitr 
survey  that  I  have  seen  any  place  cmaA 
agreement.  I  have  not  seen  any  Hank 
polls  or  Gallup  polls,  but  with  102  coun! 
ties  in  Illinois  responding,  69  percent 
of  the  people  said,  "No,"  and  31  percent 
said,  "Yes."  The  only  JustlflcaUon  I 
might  have  to  support  this  agreement  is 
because  on  another  question,  the  last 
question  of  the  survey,  I  asked: 

Despite  any  shortcomings,  do  you  believe 
these  agreements  should  be  approved  b» 
Congress  as  the  first  step  toward  nuclsii 
arms  control? 

Eighty-one  percent  said,  "Yes,"  and 
18.9  percent  said,  "No." 

What  this  indicates  to  me  is  that  the 
people  of  Illinois  have  reflected  how 
deeply  concerned  they  are  about  the 
executive  agreement,  but  still  feel  that 
we  ought  to  approve  it  to  take  that  first 
step  toward  nuclear  control.  This  is  an 
understandable  attitude  and  does  not 
constitute  a  contradiction.  The  people 
do  not  like  the  agreement  in  its  present 
form  but  likewise  do  not  want  to  im- 
pede  at  least  a  start  toward  nuclear 
control. 

It  is  for  this  purpose  that  I  rise  now. 

I  might  be  persuaded  to  support  the 
agi-eement  but  I  should  like  to  knoii  first 
from  the  chairman  of  this  coaunittee 
whether  or  not  if  the  other  bodir  Mikwts 
the  Jackson  amendment,  which  would 
substantially  strengthen  the  encuttre 
agreement— -and  it  is  my  imderstaaittDg 
that  the  other  body  does  have  the  votoe 
to  do  this — what  is  going  to  be  tbe 
attitude  of  the  House  conferees  in  ae> 
ceptlng  the  Jackson  amendmmt  which  Is 
going  to  strengthen  this  agreement? 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  fMr.  Morgan), 
what  is  his  position  on  this? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
how  the  gentleman  feels  about  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington as  set  forth  in  his  remarks  which 
lie  inserted  in  the  Record  the  other  day. 
It  is  possible  that  this  amendment  would 
strengthen  the  interim  agreement. 

If  the  House  passes  the  resolution 
which  is  now  before  us  in  the  form 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  it  would  be  my  duty  as 
chairman  of  the  House  conferees  to 
defend  the  position  of  the  House. 

I  would  be  amenable,  if  the  other  body 
passes  the  Jackson  amendment,  to  con- 
sider a  compromise  if  we  feel  that  it  will 
strengthen  the  position  of  the  United 
States  in  our  future  negotiations  with 
the  Russians. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  had 
intended  to  offer  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment here,  and  I  believe  our  colleague! 
from  New  York  has  similar  ideas,  but  at 
the  request  of  the  Senator  who  is  lead- 
ing this  flght  in  the  other  body,  we  will 
withhold  here,  with  the  assurance  from 
the  chairman  of  our  conferees  that  in- 
deed if  this  amendment  is  agreed  to  in 
the  other  body  to  strengthen  the  entire 
executive  agreement,  the  House  will  ac- 
cept this  amendment. 

Of  course,  we  will  at  that  Ume  have  a 
vote  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  cotuse.  we  cannot 
do  that.  The  gentleman  knows  that  we 
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eammtt  ounrivee  to  lui«fu«e 
SThM  not  yH  pMSod  ttie  B«*e.  I 
Si  to  camder  the  ««*  ttart  m»y 
^njbOT  of  tbte  Ho»e  feel  dHfemitly 
S*n  tie  grnr**"*"  from  HUnoto,  and 
tedttuiX  tbe  amfir*"^*"*  ol  tbm Senator 
M  WaeWngtoB  dees  no*  ■^nejlUieB 
tte  Mi«W>t.  Of  cetuae.  «e  vHO.  be 
^^  by  tho  wiv  ttoe  re«»li^onoomee 
intar  ttoe Conanlttee  of  the  Whole  here 
today  leanBBt  gtre  you  any  assarwice 
Qaijt  iiria  Hoose  ti  going  to  accept  an 
gjj,gaimeat  that  Is  now  pending  In  the 

other  body. 

As  the  Members  know  it  is  possible 
that  the  Ant  vote  in  tbe  othor  body  may 
bs  OB  a  ontien  to  table  the  Jackson 
■iii^liiwnr  Tte  genttetnfi  caonot  be 
gun  that  the  amendment  is  going  to  be 
adopted  in  tbe  other  body.  I  would  rather 
wait  until  we  pass  the  Honse  bill  and 
ttifn  make  my  decision  as  to  the  position 
to  t^^f  when  we  go  to  canfereoce. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  certainly  hope  the 
Howe  will  adoiit  in  its  final  fonn  the 
amendment  suggested  by  Senator  Jack- 
sou  because,  as  has  been  qtdte  properly 
prtnted  out  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Stkittoh)  ,  there  are  a  great 
many  loopludee  in  this  amendmmt. 

I  believe  thoee  of  us  who  insist  on 
str«»«thening  tbe  agreement  do  so  from 
oar  experience  in  dealing  with  the  Com- 
mimists  suid  their  deception. 

I  am  willing  to  vote  for  the  agreement 
now  but  reserve  tbe  right  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report  if  the  Jackson 
amendment  is  not  included  in  the  final 
bill. 

Mr.  STOATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  wsuit  to  reiterate 
a  couple  of  points  with  respect  to  some 
of  the  loopholes  tha.t' exist  in  this  agree- 
ment that  I  referred  to.  briefly,  a  moment 
ago.  The  most  obvious  danger,  of  course. 
Is  that  with  the  Soviet  Union  having 
1,643  ICBM  missOes  to  our  1,054.  they 
could  conceivably  in  the  next  5  years 
MIRV  those  missiles  and,  then,  with  the 
greater  throw-weight  of  their  individual 
missiles  compared  to  ours,  they  would 
have  at  hand  a  very  much  greater  num- 
ber of  more  powerful  warheads  that  could 
knock  out  our  own  deterrent  missiles 
right  in  their  silos. 

One  of  tbe  things  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment says  is  that  anything  that  oceiu^ 
during  this  5  years  that  threatens  the 
credibility  of  our  deterrent  forces  could 
be  a  reason  for  breaking  the  agreement. 
Do  we  not  have  to  be  alert  to  this  pos- 
sibility as  a  matter  of  just  plain  common- 
sense? 

The  Soviets  also  have  a  substantial 
number  of  cruise  mlssUe  submarines  and 
we  do  not  have  any.  What  is  serious 
about  this?  W^.  the  cruise  missile  has 
a  nuclear  warhead.  It  has  a  range  of 
only  aoo  miles  but  that  still  tarings  its 
destractlre  power  within  range  of  al- 
most ev«T  major  city  on  the  east  coast, 
the  gulf  coast,  and  the  west  coast.  The 
missile  could  come  in  at  a  fast  speed, 
and  at  low  altitude,  below  the  radar,  and 
It  could  destroy  Washington,  New  York, 
or  even  New  Orleans  before  we  knew 
much  abo\it  it. 

Thoee  emise  missile  submarines  are 
not  even  In  the  agreement  and  it  is  a 


aertow  errer  aoid  BMiwditanc  wa  mwt  ba 
uoueemed  afeont.  And  I  tm  wSm  wwifcid 
about  tbe  amlateottlH,  asd  tUi  li »  mat- 
ter vhleh  the  Anaad  Sarvton  Onmmlt- 
tee  had  an  anportunttr  to  exsien  at 
some  length  with  Ambaaaador  Gerard 
Smith  and  with  Ur,  ijOtae.  As  I  said 
earlier,  the  pclnted  agreenent  a^uaUy 
deals  with  my"b*«  of  mliiMf  launebara, 
not  the  miiT'^  llMiMiiiTrii  Tba  ihltmt 
that  are  ooaitrottad 
are  tiia  noHeberB  of 
side  has,  not  the  niBBber  of 
put  tn  these  slloe. 

Also  it  is  agreed  there  cannot  be  any 
fluhffti'"*'*'  inrrfraaf»  in  the  siae  of  these 
mlssUe  launchers,  because,  of  course,  a 
bigger  launcher  can  fire  a  bigger,  more 
destructive  oaleaUe.  Now  mhat  do  they 
say  is  a  "aabetaotlal"  inereaaef  Ttiar 
say  10  percent  to  16  perceait.  Ttiataaands 
simple  enom^,  but  the  laapertent  thliy 
on  the  mlBsfle  laaneher  Is  the  ndume, 
and  that  Is  ^  times  the  depth  of  the 
silo.  In  .'>ther  words,  the  radius  and  di- 
ameter of  tbe  missile  laimcfaer  are  what 
determine  tiia  voliuDe.  And  if  Jast  one  of 
those  '<*«~»««4^»««  is  increased  hy  15  per- 
cent, the  votame  goes  tqi  by  32  percent, 
a  one-third  Increase. 

But  if  Members  win  read  the  text 
carefully,  it  says  we  cannot  Increase  the 
"dimensions"  by  more  than  10  to  15  per- 
cent. So,  suppose  we  were  to  Increase 
both  the  radius  by  15  percent  and  the 
depth  by  15  percent.  Do  Members  know 
how  much  that  increases  the  volume  of 
the  silo  by?  By  52  percent. 

Aiul  it  U  interesting  in  the  interim 
agreement  hearing  that  thtn  is  only  a 
statement  by  the  American  negotiator 
wiio  says  that  he  believes  that  agree- 
ment means  that  only  one  dimension 
can  be  increased  but  not  both.  But  there 
is  no  indication  that  the  Soviet  repre- 
sentative ever  went  along  on  that  inter- 
pretation. And  a  52-percent  increase  in 
the  volume  of  the  silo  is  tbe  difference 
between  our  new  Tridrat  missile  and 
the  current  Postidon  miasile  which  we 
now  have  in  our  Inventory.  It  is  obvious- 
ly a  quantum  jump  Increase,  and  not 
just  an  "insubstantial"  Increase  that  we 
may  have  agreed  to  permit. 

This  is  tbe  kind  of  ambiguity  Senator 
Jackson  is  conoemed  about  and  it  is  an 
amtateulty  we  ou^t  to  be  coneoned 
about.  Although  it  has  not  been  passed 
in  the  other  body,  my  information  is, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  said,  that 
the  Jackson  amendment  win  pass  the 
other  body,  and  I  think  If  it  does  pass 
the  other  body  then  we  ought  to  accept 
that  amendment  here,  because  all  it  says 
is  that  we  hi  Congress  do  not  want  to 
see  a  situation  devd<q?,  as  a  result  of  this 
agreement,  where  our  deterrent  force, 
the  Minutemen  tn<««ii*«  sX  Grand  Forks 
and  elsewhere,  would  be  jeopardized  and 
vulnerable  to  destruction  even  in  their 
hardened  sDos. 

Second,  It  urges  that  when  we  sit  down 
for  a  phase  2  SALT  agreement,  let  us  not 
build  a  treaty  that  will  allow  the  other 
side  to  expand  much  more  rapidly  than 
we  expand.  l£t  ue  shoot  bistead  for 
equality.  I  tiilnk  we  need  to  get  that  into 
the  ultimate  resolution  of  approral  In 
order  to  have  some  chance  for  real 
security. 


la 

to  tte  oktaettve 

should  be  left  uatanaad  In  an  diort  to 
pnnoa  all  othw  feaslU*  and  prudant  ef- 
forts to  aulnlaiB  paaoe. 

When  the  two  atraaaaat  natieos  on 
earth,  the  United  States  and  Russia, 
agree  to  limit  their  arms  in  a  fair  and 
proper  manner,  this  would  seem  to  be  a 
way  in  which  peace  might  be  enhanced. 
Therefore.  J  congratulate  tbe  President 
on  his  efforts  as  retaeeentad  by  the  zes- 
obition  now  before  us  and  I  stoeerely 
hope  that  tber  wiU  have  the  raeult  of 
lessenias  tensiana  in  the  world  and  aa- 
colng  a  better  etaanoe  for  peace  for  tbe 
future  of  mankind. 

Then  are.  Indeed,  things  about  the 
agreements  whl^  have  taken  phKC 
which  ooQld  turn  out  wrong,  but  on  bal- 
ance what  has  been  agreed  to,  when  the 
safeguards  are  ecoaidered.  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  thrust  toward  lessening  tensiaRs 
and  Increaaing  the  chances  of  peace.  For 
these  very  simple  reasons  I  support  the 
ressautlon  before  us. 

Sooae  have  oaotioiied  thi^  there  lias 
been  an  inequality  in  what  has  been 
agreed  to  and  I  raised  such  txriats  in  the 
discussions  of  this  meastoe  before  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  and  re- 
ceived reassurances  that  if  circumstances 
would  arise,  such  as  tbe  discovery  and 
implementation  of  the  MIBV  systeaa  by 
the  BUBSlans.  this  would  be  grounds 
enough  for  new  talks  and  ultlaeate  uni- 
lateral action  by  ttie  United  States  to 
cancel  the  agreements  if  this  were  found 
to  be  a  matter  of  danger  in  retaining  a 
proper  balance.  This  has  reassured  me 
relative  to  the  propriety  of  endorsing  tbe 
President's  actions  in  this  matter  at  this 
time. 

It  is  obvious  to  me  and  I  think  to 
everyone  that,  when  the  ultimate  and 
final  agreements  are  arrlred  at,  there 
siiould  be  more  clearly  a  balanoe  favor- 
able to  the  United  States  in  any  ultimate 
arrangements  that  are  made  with  regard 
to  oflezwlve  and  defensive  weapoazy.  But 
for  the  time  being  with  the  i  cawwirennf a 
wliich  liave  been  received,  the  eflect  of 
these  agreements  has  been  to  cool  ttie 
tensions  and  limit  the  tremendous  build- 
up which  was  apparency  already  under 
way  in  Russia  in  the  direction  of  seeking 
massive  supertority  over  tba  United 
States  in  arms.  The  thrust  that  these 
papers  maioe  toward  cooling  this  boUdap 
jostlfles  ttie  present  action. 

On  January  6,  IMO,  I  introduced  a  blB 
to  create  a  national  peace  agency  and 
eventually  this  formed  the  basis  of  legis- 
lation enacted  fay  Coogreas  In  the  crea- 
tion of  tbe  Arms  Contzol  and  Oiaarma- 
mcnt  Aceney.  This  Aaeacir  haa  beaai  han- 
dling the  8AX/r  talks  aaKl 
III  aaimr  unthrt  i 
at  are  to  the  dlreetten  ef  tbaaasHttr  of 
our  oountiy  and  the  attatanenl  of  peace 
in  the  wortd. 

The  enactment  of  the  Arms  Control 
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and  Disarmament  Agency  left  unenacted 
portions  of  the  original  legislative  pro- 
posal which  I  believe  still  have  merit  and 
which  are  now  pending  before  Congreaa 
in  my  H.R.  585. 1  include  herein  the  pro- 
visions of  this  proposal,  HH.  585,  and 
I  hope  Members  of  Congress  will  con- 
sider this  legislation  and  seek  to  make 
improvements  on  it  and  to  enact  its  pro- 
visions in  the  not- too-distant  future: 

H.R.  S85 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
R,presentativea    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congrea*  assembled. 

SROBT    TrTLE 

Suction  1.  Thlg  Act  may  b«  cited  as  tha 
•World  Peace  Agency  Act." 

3TAT«MXNT    OF    PURPOSE 

amc.  3.  It  U  the  purpoee  ol  thl«  Act  to  es- 
tabliah  an  independent  agency  wttliln  the 
Department  of  State  which  will  not  eetab- 
Uah  policy  but  wUl  do  reeearch  on  problema 
related  to  achieving  peace,  including  an 
examination  at  the  economic,  political,  and 
sociological  cauaee  of  war  and  the  develop- 
ment of  technlquee  for  the  elimination  or 
reduction  of  theee  causes. 

OEATION    AND    rUNCTIONS   OF    THK    UNITED 
STATES   AOTNCY    FOB    WO«L0    PEACE 

Sec.  3.  There  U  hereby  established  within 
the  Department  of  State  the  United  States 
Agency  for  World  Peace  (hereinafter  In  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Agency").  The 
Agency,  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  undertake  programs  to 
carry  out  the  purpoee  of  this  Act.  includ- 
ing, among  others,  progrants — 

il)  for  development  and  application  of 
cummunlcatlons  and  .dvanced  computer 
techniques  for  analyzing  the  economic,  po- 
litical, and  sociological  problems  of  nation 
states  as  they  bear  upon  world  tensions  and 
tensions  among  states  which  might  possibly 
result  In  conflict. 

i3t  for  development  of  new  analytic  or- 
ganizations to — 

(A)  apply  the  techniques  ol  operations  re- 
search to  peace  problems  in  the  same  way 
that  "war  gaming"  Is  conducted  for  the  mil- 
itary problems, 

(B)  conduct  studies  on  altematl%-e  meth- 
ods of  achieving  world  peace. 

(3)  for  support  of  studies  and  reeearch 
on  projects  such  as — 

(A)  legal  aspects  of  national  sovereignty 
extended  to  the  space  domain  and  freedom 
of  the  seas.  Insofar  as  they  contribute  to 
the  possibility  of  war. 

iB)  analyses  of  the  effects  of  world  peace 
upon  national  economlee,  and 

iC)  analyaee  of  economic,  political  and  so- 
ciological problems  which  contribute  to  the 
possibility  of  war. 

(D)  analyaee  of  the  effects  of  military  and 
economic  aid  programs  on  the  attainment 
and  retention  of  world  peace. 

(4)  for  research  on  educational  techniques 
alm«d  at  rendering  underdeveloped  nations 
leas  technologically  dependent.  Insofar  as 
their  dependence  contributes  to  the  possi- 
bility of  war. 

(9)  for  reeearch  and  development  In  prob- 
lems of  underdeveloped  nations.  Insofar  as 
they  contribute  to  the  poaslblllty  of  war,  in 
such  areas  as  food  production,  conservation 
of  mineral  and  water  resources  (Including 
desalination  of  aea  and  bracklsk  water), 
practical  power-generating  systems,  and 
medicine  and  health, 

(6)  for  research  In  meeting  adequately  the 
tensions  created  by  oTercencentratton  of 
population  In  aooM  areas  and  Inadequate 
populattoD  In  other  areas  of  the  world, 

(7)  foe  research  Into  the  effect  of  present 
foreign  policies  of  the  United  States  upon 
world  tensions  and  alternative  courses  or  pd- 


lolea  which  might  promote  peace  or  tend  to 
<<imini«h  the  possibility  of  both  long-range 
and  short-range  tensions  and  conflicts,  and 
l8)  for  reeearch  into  long-range  goals  of 
United  States  foreign  policy  which  would 
promote  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  world  peace. 

LABORATORY    FOB    PEACE 

Sec.  4.  The  Director  of  the  Agency  shall 
establish  In  the  Agency  a  Laboratory  for 
Peace  through  which  the  Agency  shall  de- 
velop and  administer  Its  reeearch  and  study 
programs.  In  carrying  on  such  programs  the 
Agency  shall  enter  into  contracts  with  edu- 
cational said  reeearch  Institutions  within  the 
United  States  and  abroad  with  a  view  to 
obtaining  the  benefits  of  scientific  and  in- 
tellectual resources,  wherever  located  in  the 
world. 

POUCT    FORMtJLATION 

Sec.  5.  The  Director  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prepare  for  the  Pres'dent,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  the  heads  of  such  other 
Qovemment  agencies,  as  the  President  may 
determine,  recommendations  concerning 
United  States  efforts  for  peace:  Provided, 
however,  That  this  Agencys  powers  are  re- 
stricted solely  to  reeearch  and  no  action  shall 
be  taken  by  this  Agency  under  this  or  any 
other  law  that  will  obligate  the  United  States 
to  undertake  any  policy  or  conunltment.  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  the  treatymaklng  power  of 
the  President  under  the  Constitution  or  un- 
less authorized  by  ftirther  affirmative  leg- 
islation by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

RELATIONSHIP    WITH    OTHER    AGENCIES 

Sr.c.  6.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  estab- 
lish procedures  designed  to  Insure  that  the 
Agency  will  carry  out  its  functions  In  close 
collaboration  with  the  other  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  but  without  duplicat- 
ing the  efforts  of  any  such  agency  or  other 
agencies  within  the  Federal  Oovwriment. 
Such  procedures  shall  also  provide  that  In- 
I'ormatlon  available  to  other  agencies  will  be 
made  available  to  the  Agency,  and  shall  pre- 
scribe other  means  by  which  other  agencies 
of  the  Government  may  support  the  efforts 
of  the  Agency. 

nlRECTOR     \ND    IirPl'TY    DIRECTOR    OF    THE 
AGENCY 

Sec  7.  (a)  The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Director  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate,  and  shall  receive  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  of  saa.OOO  per  annum. 
Under  the  supervision  and  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Director  shall  be  re- 
.sponslble  for  the  exercise  of  all  powers  and 
the  discharge  at  all  duties  of  the  Agency,  and 
Hhall  have  authority  and  control  over  aU 
personnel  and  activities  thereof. 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Agencv  a  Depi-.ty 
Director,  who  shall  he  appointed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  tiie  Senate  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  of  $31,000  per  annum,  shall 
perform  such  duties  and  exercise  such  pow- 
ers as  the  Director  may  prescribe  The  Depu- 
ty Director  shall  act  for.  and  exercise  the 
powers  of.  the  Director  during  his  absence 
or  disability. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  8.  la)  In  the  performance  of  Its  func- 
tions, the  Agency  shall  have  the  following 
pioweni: 

(1)  To  make,  promulgate.  Issue,  rescind, 
and  amend  rules  and  regulations  governing 
the  manner  of  its  operations  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  powers  vested  in  It  by  law. 

(2)  To  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation 
of  such  officers  and  employees  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  such  functions.  Such 
officers  and  employees  shall  be  appointed  in 
accordance  with  the  civil  service  laws  aiKl 
their  compensation  fixed  in  accordance  with 
the  Clasalflcatton  Act  of  1949 

(3)  To  accept   unconditional  gifts  or  do- 


nations of  services,  money,  or  property,  zmi, 
personal,   or  mixed,   tangible   or  Intangtbla! 

(4)  Without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.8.0. 
529 ) .  to  enter  Into  and  perform  such  con- 
tracts, leases,  cooperative  agreements,  or 
other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary  la 
the  conduct  of  Its  work  and  on  such  terms 
as  It  may  deem  appropriate,  with  any  agency 
or  instrvunentallty  of  the  United  States,  or 
with  any  State,  territory,  or  possession,  or 
with  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
with  any  person,  firm,  association,  corpora* 
tlon.  or  educational  Institution.  To  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  and  consistent 
with  the  accomplishment  of  the  purpoee  of 
this  Act.  such  contracts,  leasee,  agreements, 
and  other  transactions  shall  be  allocated 
by  the  Director  In  a  manner  which  will  ea> 
able  small  business  concerns  to  participate 
equitably  and  proportionately  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  work  of  the  Agency. 

(6)  To  tise,  with  their  consent,  the  serr- 
ices,  equipment,  personnel,  and  facilities  of 
Federal  and  other  agencies  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement,  and  on  a  similar  basis 
to  cooperate  with  other  public  and  private 
agencies  and  Instrumentalities  In  the  use  of 
services,  equipment,  and  facilities.  Each  de- 
partment and  agency  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment shall  cooperate  fully  with  the 
Agency  In  making  Its  services,  equipment, 
persozuiel,  and  facilities  available  to  the 
Agency,  and  any  such  department  or  agency 
Is  authorized,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  to  transfer  to  or  to  re- 
ceive frcan  the  Agency,  without  reimburse- 
ment, supplies  and  equipment  other  than 
administrative  supplies  or  equipment. 

(6)  To  appoint  such  advisory  committeet 
as  may  be  appropriate  f<»-  purposes  of  con- 
sultation and  advice  to  the  Agency  in  the 
performance  of  Its  functions. 

(7)  To  establish  within  the  Agency  such 
offices  and  procedures  as  may  be  appropriate 
to  provide  for  the  greatest  possible  coordi- 
nation of  its  activities  under  this  Act  with 
related  activities  being  carried  on  by  other 
ptibllc  and  private  agencies  and  organiza- 
tions. 

(8)  When  determined  by  the  Director  to 
be  necessary,  and  subject  to  such  security 
investigations  as  he  may  determine  to  be  ap- 
propriate, to  employ  aliens  without  regard  to 
statutory  provisions  prohibiting  pa>Tnent  of 
compensation  to  aliens. 

INFORMATION    AND    SECURITY 

Sec  9.  (ai  In  order  to  pronoote  the  free 
now  and  exchange  of  new  Ideas  and  concepts 
in  the  new  technology  of  peace  research  and 
development,  the  Agency  shall,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, have  all  research  efforts  of  the  Agency 
p>erformed  In  subject  matter  not  requiring 
classification  for  security  purposes.  Nothing 
in  this  Act  shall  be  deemed  to  change  or 
modify  security  procedures  or  to  exempt  per- 
sonnel of  the  Agency  from  being  required  to 
obtain  security  clearance  before  obtaining 
classified  Information. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  establish  such  se- 
curity and  loyalty  requlremeuts,  restrictions, 
and  safeguards  as  he  deems  necessary  In  the 
interest  of  the  national  security  and  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  The  Director 
shall  arrange  with  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission for  the  conduct  of  fuUfleld  back- 
ground security  and  loyalty  Investigations 
of  all  the  Agency's  officers,  employees,  con- 
sultants, persons  detailed  from  other  Govern- 
ment agencies,  members  of  advisory  boards, 
contractors,  and  subcontractMS,  and  their 
officers  and  employees,  actual  or  prospective. 
In  the  event  the  investigation  discloses  In- 
formation indicating  that  the  person  Investi- 
gated may  be  or  may  become  a  security  risk, 
or  may  be  of  doubtful  loyalty,  the  report  o< 
the  Investigation  shall  be  turned  over  to  the 
Federal  Bureau  oi  Iifvestlgatlon  for  a  full 
field  Investigation.  The  final  r«sults  of  all 
such  Investigations  shall  be  turned  over  to 
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^  m^^tnr  for  final  determination.  No  per- 
Tn^X%^^^  to  enter  on  duty  a. 
^h^Toflloer  employee,  consultant,  or  mem- 
t!^of  aSlvS^ry  c^nilttee  or  board,  or  pur- 
Lt  t^any7ucb  deUU,  and  no  contractor 
'ol^'sub^ntJl^tor.  or  officer  or  employee  the«- 
^  .h»^be  permitted  to  have  access  to  any 
°Sd  ini^tlon,  untU  he  shall  have 
^  „^nvestl«»ted  in  accordance  with  this 
^  nlrwon  aiSlhe  report  of  such  Investlga- 
UoTwe  tfthe  Dilator,  and  the  Director 
J^^i  Mve  determined  that  such  person  Is 
fr.f  a^urlty  risk  or  of  doubtful  loyalty. 
^l^lpplio*^^'  with  respect  to  the  se- 
!^vWance  of  persons  within  any  cats- 
^Lferred  to  in  thlB  subeectlon  shall  not 
1^1.2  sS^nt  and  the  Investigation  of 
cuci^iionsfor  such  purpows  shaU  not  be 
laif  iSS^ve  or  complete,  than  In  the  ca*e 
rJsurii  clearance  of  per«>n8  in  a  correspond- 
^  cSwo^  under  the  security  procedur«i 
7t^^7rument  agency  or  agencies  having 
SL,  highest  security  restrictions  with  respect 
to  persons  In  such  category. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman  and  members  oi  tne 
comxnittee,  I  rise  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Stratton) 
for  the  remarks  he  has  just  made  and 
to  associate  myself  with  his  remarta. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs I  believe  that  this  agreement  is 
In  the  interests  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  .  ^     ^   .,  j 

I  also  agree  with  the  President.  I  do 
not  believe  that  either  side  wtm  ot  that 
either  side  lost.  It  is  in  the  mutual  In- 
terest of  both  nations  to  stop  the  arms 

At  the  same  time.  I  beUeve  we  should 
recognlae  there  are  loopholes  in  the  in- 
terim agreement,  there  are  dangers  m- 
herent  in  the  Interim  agreement.  We 
must  recognize  that  t«e  United  States  of 
America  by  the  agreement  is  frozen  into 
a  numerically  inferior  position  for  the 
5-year  period;  1,050  ICBM.  launchers  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States,  1,618  on 
the  part  of  Russia;  710  SLBM  launchers 
on  44  Polaris-type  submarines,  compared 
to  950  SLBM  launchers  on  62  Pdarls- 
type  submarines  for  Russia. 

The  only  basis  for  Justifying  the  sign- 
ing of  this  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States  is  that  we  do  have  a  tech- 
nological lead  and  that  the  ongoing  pro- 
grams of  Russia  compared  to  our  pro- 
grams would  eventually  result  in  superi- 
wlty  on  the  part  of  Russia.  So  we  have 
to  maintain  our  technological  lead,  or 
the  balance  of  power  win  definitely  shift 
to  Russia. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  are  limi- 
tations as  to  how  far  we  can  go  in  in- 
creasing our  technology.  There  are  limi- 
tations to  improving  reliability.  There 
are  limitations  to  Improving  accuracy. 

So,  Mr.  Chalnnan,  I  am  very  happy 
to  hear  you  state  that  you  do  look  with 
sympathy  upon  the  amendment  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Washington,  because 
I  believe  we  should  be  careful  in  any 
follow-on  agreement  to  provide  for  nu- 
merical equality. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
ot  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man.  I  know  the  goitleman  is  a  distia- 


gulshed  Member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  as  was  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  who  has  just  spoken. 
I  recognize  that  both  of  theee  gentlemen 
are  well  versed  in  the  trends  and  the 
projections  of  our  weapons  procurement 
and  military  strategy. 

The  gentleman  is  well  aware  that  in 
the  year  1969  we  closed  out  the  produc- 
tion of  weapons  of  theee  types.  So,  If 
we  play  the  numbers  game,  it  is  really 
our  fault  that  the  Russians  got  ahead  ot 
us.  If  we  had  been  in  step  with  the 
Russlaois  since  1969,  we  could  now  have 
more  than  1,680  (rf  the  ICBM  missiles 
now. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  did  not  mention 
MIRV  but  launchers. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Even  in  launchers 
since  1969  we  have  not  kept  pace  with 
the  Russians.  They  have  been  way  ahead 
of  us  in  their  production.  So  in  the  num- 
bers game  we  will  not  be  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  Russians  because  we  have 
not  been  in  the  production  <rf  launchers 
like  the  Russians  have  since  1969. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  I  am  expressing  con- 
cern, I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Petmsylvania,  that  the  6-year  agreement 
may  be  used  as  a  vetalole  <m  the  part  of 
the  Russians  to  catch  up  with  us  techno- 
loglcally.  This,  is  a  danger,  in  that  there 
are  limitatk»u  as  to  how  much  farther 
we  can  go  technologically. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  This  is  cmly  an  intwlm 
agreement,  and  if  SALT  n  comes  up 
with  a  permanent  agreement,  I  wlU  be  in 
agreem«it  with  the  goitleman  as  to 
achieving  strategic  equality  with  the 
Russians. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Danxzi.). 

Mr.  DANIEL  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  this  E^reement. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  suppwt  of  the 
agreement.  If  this  agreement  is  aw>roved 
by  the  Congress,  our  Nation  will  have 
reached  a  way  station  on  Its  l(Hig  and  dif- 
ficult path  toward  peace. 

According  to  information  provided  by 
the  State  Department,  since  World  War 
II,  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  together  expended  more 
than  $2  trillion  on  weapons  and  arma- 
ment— approximately  $1.3  trillion  by  the 
United  States,  an  estimated  $1  trillion 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  trillion  dollars  defies  comprehension. 
As  an  example,  if  you  were  to  convert  a 
million  dollars  to  $1  bills,  and  starting 
at  the  city  limits  of  Danville,  in  the 
Fifth  District  of  Virginia,  laid  them 
end-to-end,  you  would  run  out  of  6tA- 
lars  somewhere  near  the  Nottoway 
Coimty  line,  in  Congressman  AsBrxT's 
district  between  Danville  and  Rich- 
mond. If  you  converted  a  billion  dollars 
to  $1  billa.  it  would  circle  the  earth 
four  times  at  the  Equator.  And  1  trillion 
Is  a  milli(m  times  a  million. 

If  preagreement  trends  continue,  it  is 
estimated  that  by  the  year  2000  an  addi- 
tional $5  trillion  could  be  spent  on  weap- 
onry. 

Our  defense  spending  has  been  di- 
minished by  budgetary  restrictions;  the 
U.S.S.R.  is  not  so  restrained.  While  we 
are  currently  spending  about  8  per- 
cent of  our  GNP  on  defense.  It  is  esti- 


mated the  Soviet  Unlcm  is  spending  In 
the  range  of  11  to  14  percent. 

If  we  were  to  make  a  substantial  uni- 
lateral reduction  in  strategic  strength, 
as  is  urged  in  some  quarters,  our  po- 
tential opponent — and  it  must  be  con- 
stantly borne  in  mind  that  Russia  is  a 
potential  opponent — might  lose  incen- 
tive to  continue  at  the  bargaining  table. 
"ITiere  is  reason  for  some  optimism,  as 
a  result  of  these  agreements.  Anything 
yrbich  results  In  a  potential  redoetton 
of  our  expenditures  for  weaponry  should 
be  welcomed.  Tbere  are  many  things  this 
Nation  might  do  with  the  bUUone  at  dol- 
lars which  must  be  spent  on  defense  im- 
der  curroit  world  coodltions,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  to  reduce  the  awesome 
burden  of  taxation  borne  by  all.  and  the 
additions)  burden  of  payment  on  the 
national  debt,  which  in  turn  increases 
the  potential  threat  fcM:  addlttnnal  tax- 
ation and  feeds  inflationary  pressures. 
Our  <H>tlml8m  most  be  tempered  with 
recognition  that,  while  this  is  a  first 
step  along  the  right  path,  it  Is  not  a  leap 
to  our  immediate  goal  of  world  peace, 
for  there  are  other,  very  Important  areas 
which  are  not  covered  by  these  agree- 
ments, such  as  intentions.  Rindamental 
differences  of  philos(H>by  between  the 
powers   remain   strong.  This   is  not  a 
treaty  of  friendship,  but  a  treaty  for 
survivaL 

It  is  imperative  for  our  survival  that 
we  maintain  a  relatively  strong  defense 
posture,  so  that  we  may  oontiniie  to 
bargain  from  a  position  of  stroigth.  Uni- 
lateral disarmament  is  the  sure  road  to 
national  suicide. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  ttke  requisite  nmnber  a<  words. 
Mr.  PUdNSKL  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  ZlUnols. 

Mr.  PUdNBKI.  I  wipreciate  my  col- 
league yMdlng  to  me. 

Thoe  is  one  thing  that  it  is  very  im- 
portant to  pc^nt  out  in  this  agreement, 
and  that  is  who  signed  it.  This  agree- 
moit,  unlike  any  of  the  others  in  lioeoow. 

is  signed  by  Breetanev.  All  ot  the  others 
weie  signed  by  Podgwny  or  KosyglB.  This 
one,  however,  was  signed  by  Brcahnev. 
That  is  like  having  Bos  Dou  sign  it  for 
the  United  SUtee.  We  signed  it  through 
our  constitutioaal  head  of  the  United 
States,  the  President.  This  agreement 
will  be  carried  out  on  our  part  because 
the  President  signed  it  on  behalf  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  but  in  the 
case  of  the  Soviet  Union  they  had  their 
Communist  political  boss  sign  the  treaty 
for  the  Communist  political  party  and 
not  for  the  people  of  Russia.  Therefore, 
all  they  have  to  do  if  they  want  to  renege 
on  this  agreement  is  to  fire  Mr.  Breshnev. 

And  if  srou  think  I  am  wrong,  when 
President  Nixon  arrived  at  the  airport 
he  was  received  at  the  airport  by  both 
Podgomy  and  Koeygin.  and  when  the 
questkm  was  raised  on  the  matter  of  why 
Breshnev  was  not  there  the  explanation 
was  given  both  bf  the  Soviet  Uliioa  and 
by  the  American  State  DepartDoent  ttiat 
Breshnev  is  not  a  part  of  the  govern- 
ment. It  would  be  against  protocol  for 
himtobetbece. 

Now  we  are  signing  an  agreement  with 
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the  f^y*w«an  of  tlie  ConmranJirt  poUtt- 
cal  structure.  They  c«n  Juet  do  »w«y 

About  the  stlUest  explanation  was 
given  wtien  8ecPBtw7  of  State  Rogen 
^  .Aed  why  ««  pennltt«l  tWf  «d 
why  we  am  4lgnin«  tiie  agreement  with 
Mr  Brezhnev  rather  than  Mr.  Podgomy. 
He  aald  we  do  not  like  to  Interfere  with 
another  eountiy  and  tell  them  how  to 
run  their  boshiess. 

But  we  are  8lgnin«  a  treaty  with  an- 
other country.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  per- 
haps it  is  the  most  important  treaty 
and  executive  agreement  In  the  hlatory 
of  thia  country.  It  would  seem  to  me  the 
admlnlstrattim  should  have  insisted,  if 
they  raally  mean  business  and  they  are 
honest  about  this  thing  in  Moacow,  this 
treaty  and  ttiis  agreement  on  the  part  of 
the  Oovemment,  they  should  have  in- 
sisted on  it  being  signed  by  Mr.  Podgomy 
or  Mr.  Kosygln  on  behalf  of  the  pecmle  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  not  by  the  Com- 
munist poUttcal  boss  of  that  country. 

Mr.  FINDLiEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Ji4r.  ANNUNZIO.  I  have  the  time,  and 
I  am  not  yielding  time. 

Is  the  gentleman   from  Illinois  fin- 
ished? 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  I  am  finished. 
Mr.    ANNUNZIO.    B4r.    Chairman,    I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  hi  support  of  the  agreement. 

Mr.  Cbairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Joint  Reeolution  1227.  Interim 
Agreement  on  Limitations  of  Strategic 
Offensive  Weapons,  and  urge  its  pas- 
sage  1972  has  been  an  historic  year  in 

man's  quest  for  peace,  imderstanding, 
and  cooperation  among  nations.  Presi- 
dent Nixon's   journeys    to   Peking   and 
Moacow  signal  a  new  era  in  our  relations 
with  our  two  greatest  global  adversaries. 
Despite  25  years  of  animosity,  mistrust. 
and  ambivalance.  the  three  great  powers 
have  agreed  to  try  the  path  of  talking 
about  our  differences  instead  of  fleeting 
about  Uiem.  I  applaud  Presidoit  Nixon 
for  his  peace  Initiatives,  especially  this 
interim  aALT  agre«nent  which  can  be 
the  ooRierstone  upon  which  to  build  a 
fun  generaticm  of  peace.  Perhaps  the 
most  significant  aspect  of  this  agree- 
ment to  that  it  is  a  first  step — a  key  to 
further  dleussion  of  a  more  comprehen- 
sive nature  m  SALT  n  or  SALT  m.  A  de- 
cade at  preparation  and  2'^  years  of  in- 
tensive discTissions  in  Vienna  and  Hel- 
sinki have  produced  this  docimient  which 
scores  a  joint  conclusion  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  united  State8-U.S.S.R. 
arms  race  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
either  nation  and  that  some  means  must 
be  devised  to  stop  the  arms  escalation  in 
a  manner  consistent  with  what  each  na- 
tion believes  to  be  its  vested  security 
requirements. 

This  SALT  agreement  is  clearly  In  our 
best  interests  for  several  reaaons. 

Pint,  we  have  broken  the  momentum 
of  the  Soviet  offensive  buildup — a  build- 
up whdefa  the  Preeldent  has  stated  this 
country  eoold  not  possibly  match  during 
the  next  S  years. 

Saoood.  we  currently  have  a  2-to-l  ad- 
vantage in  warheads  which  offsets  the 
Soviet  niunerical  advantage  in  ballistics 


Immchera.  This  advantage  will  be  re- 
tained for  the  duration  of  the  5-year 
■gieement.  Moreover,  it  should  be  le- 
membeied  the  United  States  stiU  mahi- 
^yitiM  a  diatlnet  superiority  over  the  So- 
vietR  In  the  field  of  MIRV  capability  and 
technology. 

Third,  the  agreement  still  permits  us 
a  strategie  modemiration  program  put- 
ting us  in  a  strong  position  If  there  is 
no  agreement  at  the  end  of  the  6-year 
period.  In  5  years,  the  Trident  SLBM 
system  will  be  ready  for  deployment,  the 
Trident  I  missile  will  be  available,  site 
defense  development  will  be  near  com- 
pletion, the  B-1  bomber  development  will 
be  completed,  and  standoff  missiles  will 
be  ready  for  oiu"  strategic  bomber  force. 
Finally,  if  the  Soviets  fall  to  live  up 
to  their  end  of  the  bargain,  the  agree- 
ment allows  us  to  withdraw  to  protect 
our  supreme  national  interests. 

The  agreement  clearly  does  not  sell 
us  down  the  river  but  allows  us  to  main- 
tain a  flexible  defense  posture  sufficient 
to  meet  any  threat  to  our  vital  interests 
or  those  of  our  allies.  In  the  long  run, 
we  have  much  to  gain  under  this  agree- 
ment in  reducing  the  costly  redundancy 
in  our  defense  structure  through  bilateral 
negotiation  and  agreement. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leaguee  on  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  Chairman  Moroan  for 
their  leadership  in  the  Congress  and  co- 
operation with  the  administration  In 
bringing  this  agreement  before  this  body 
and  working  for  Its  approval. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  all  of  you  know  by 
this  point,  I  am  an  outspoken  critic  of 
America's  involvement  in  Indochina. 
However,  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
I  am  not  only  an  advocate  of  this  Na- 
tion's withdrawal  from  Southeast  Asia. 
but  an  advocate  of  this  Nation's  with- 
drawal from  the  mentality  for  war, 
death,  and  destruction  as  a  way  of  solv- 
ing international  disputes,  and  dealing 
with  serious  human  questions.  Therefore, 
it  is  very  important  that  we  limit  the  ex- 
traordlnarj'  arms  buildup  that  has  been 
taking  place  in  this  Nation  and  the 
world. 

In  that  regard.  I  believe  that  the  in- 
terim agreement  before  us  now  is  an  im- 
portant step  toward  the  limitation  of 
the  United  States  and  the  U.3J3JEI.  arms 
buildup  because  this  has  an  adverse  ef- 
fect in  America's  economy,  and  forces  us 
into  a  position  where  we  become  more 
preoccupied  with  war.  death  and  destruc- 
tion than  peace,  justice  and  equality. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  interim  SALT  agree- 
ment as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  I  urge  a  unanimous 
vote  on  this  important  measure. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  Il\'ing  in  a  period  of  anything  but 
open  convenants  openly  arrived  at,  and 
we  see  emissaries  flooding  back  and  forth 
obviously  in  a  position  to  bind  the  lead- 
ership of  this  Nation  and  all  of  us  in  the 
penumbra  of  backroom  international 
politicking,  therefore  I  am  compelled  to 


lise  to  direct  some  Queetlons  wldcii  I 
think  ought  to  be  raised  at  this  ttme  to 
anybody  on  the  committee,  the  chair- 
man, or  others  who  are  knowledmeUe^ 
First,  slnoe  we  ate  being  asked  to  vole 
on  a  reeolution  approving  an  agreeoMot 
plus  what  is  called  the  protoeol,  is  there 
any  Member  of  the  House,  either  on  or 
off  the  committee,  the  chairman  or  aoy> 
one,  aware  of  any  side  or  collateral  un- 
derstandings not  part  of  the  record  with 
respect  to  theee  agreemenU  that  oar 
leadership  might  have  discussed  wMh 
the  Russian  leadership? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  win  yidd  the  answer  Is  "ue," 
Mr.  OONZALIZ.  Is  the  dlstlngulAed 
chairman  aware  of  any  kind  of  a  dds 
understanding.     Informal    or    formal, 
whereby  our  leadership  has  In  efleet 
agreed  with  the  Russian  leadership  to 
let  up  with  respect  to  Russian  incuisioa 
into  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  wit, 
Cuba,  in  exchange  for  some  understand- 
ing of  the  Russians  letting  up  in  another 
area  of  the  world  such  as  the  Middle 
East?  Is  there  any  knowledge  about  ttuXI 
Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  osti 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that 
there  was  no  agreement  In  that  reepeet. 
Mr   GONZALEZ.  Is  the  chairman  of 
the  opinion  that  this  could  be  possible, 
and  yet  the  membership  of  the  House  or 
the  Congress  be  unaware  of  it?  CoUld 
that  be?  Is  it  possible  for  that  tu  happen? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  I  would  hate  to  Imply 
in  any  way  that  we  cannot  trust  the 
President,  or  that  we  do  not  trust  the 
military.  They  have  given  us  their  as- 
surances. I  think  we  can  reassure  the 
gentleman,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  there  was  no  agreement  or 
negotiation  of  that  kind.  There  might 
have   been   discussions,   but   no  agree- 
ment. „_.,,i_ 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  such  discussions  could  have  been 

lield?  .      ^   ^. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Yes,  I  am  saying  to  the 
gentleman  that  there  may  have  been 
discussions,  but  no  agreement. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  NOW.  I  do  not  want 
this  to  be  Interpreted  as  inferring  dis- 
trust or  lack  of  trust,  but  strange  things 
have  been  known  to  happen  to  our 
leadership. 

For  Instance.  In  1944  our  leadership 
ttimed  over  to  the  Russians  the  complete 
moneywaking  machine  to  make  the  oc- 
cupaOB^  ciurency  that  the  Russians  clr- 
cuUJSb  In  Germany— until  we  finally  had 
taibnlt  it  or  put  a  stop  to  it.  We  turned 
OfK  the  printing  press  and  material  to 
t^e  Russians  and  then  they  came  back 
IflBS  than  2  weeks  later  and  complained 
and  said.  "Hey,  you  did  not  give  us  the 
Ink.  either."  We  had  to  tiun  over  the 
^jecial  Ink  to  them.  That  cost  the  tax- 
payers conservatively  $250  million  then 
as  best  we  can  figure. 

Now,  that  sounds  astounding— but  it 
did  happen  in  the  context  of  the  atmos- 
phere of  that  time. 

What  I  am  saying  is— I  just  wonder  u 
we  are  fully  charged  with  knowledge  m 
oi-der  to  give  oiu-  imprimatur  to  an  agree- 
ment that  Is  farreachini  Insofar  as  the 
national  security  is  concerned. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
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Mr  Chairman.  I  want  to  place  on  the 
-^  my  position  on  tJWs  bUL^ 

Ttia  is  probably  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant documents  that  has  faced  this 
Sogress,  at  least  in  my  30  years  of 
^«ience  here.  Anyone  can  find  some- 
s' to  criticize  about  anything.  I  can 
find  some  things  hi  the  Strategic  Arms 
TjniitaUon  Treaty  that  are  not  exactly 
to  my  liking.  But  I  think  this  is  a  step 
away  from  chaos  and  from  the  possiWe 
total  destruction  of  mankind. 

As  the  former  chairman  and  vice 
chalnnwi,  and  as  a  member  for  28  years, 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Ener- 
gy I  think  I  know  a  little  something 
about  what  I  am  speaking. 

I  have  watched  the  growth  of  the  ca- 
pability to  wage  nuclear  destruction,  both 
of  our  country  on  other  countries,  and  of 
other  countries  on  our  coimtry  over  the 
years,  with  great  concern  and  apprehen- 
sion in  my  mind. 

I  have  sustained  a  strong  capability 
on  the  part  of  this  country,  and  I  will  sus- 
tain that  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of 
this  House,  because  I  confidently  believe 
that  in  so  sustaining  that  capability  I 
was  and  am  sustaining  the  power  of  de- 
tffrence  which  would  keep  the  other  fel- 
lew  from  making  a  mistake. 

I  also  thought  it  was  the  only  way  we 
coold  guarantee  peace  in  this  world  dur- 
ing this  dangerous  period,  when  the  peo- 
jrfe  of  the  world  were  beginning  to  find 
out  what  the  total  destructive  capability 
of  nuclear  weapons  could  be. 

As  far  back  as  1958. 1  started  hearings 
OD  the  effects  of  atomic  warfare.  You 
can  find  it  in  several  bound  volumes,  each 
S  Inches  thick.  We  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee brought  out  for  the  first  time  a 
study  by  the  experts  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment, as  to  what  the  exact  capability 
of  destruction  was  at  that  time.  That  was 
in  1959. 

It  said  that  a  mild  attack,  a  very  rea- 
sonably mild  attack  upon  the  United 
States  would  destroy  60  million  lives.  To- 
day each  nation  has  many,  many  times 
the  number  and  megaton  warheads  we 
had  then. 

One  of  my  purposes  in  bringing  these 
facts  out  was  that  I  wanted  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  know,  and  I 
wanted  the  people  of  the  world  to  know, 
the  destructive  capability  of  nuclear 
weapons.  That  knowledge  has  grown  now 
to  the  point  where  I  believe  there  is  a 
new  wind  blowing  in  the  world.  I  am  not 
naive  about  the  Soviet  purposes — about 
their  philosophy — about  their  dedication 
some  day  to  be  the  controller  of  the 
world.  But  I  am  also  not  naive  about  the 
fact  that  they  know  if  they  start  a  nu- 
clear war,  it  will  start  the  destruction  of 
the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States. 

So  I  say  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  mankind  there  is  the  most 
compelling  motive  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  man — of  every  nation — to  have 
a  more  peaceful  world  than  has  ever  ex- 
isted before. 

That  compelling  motive  is  based  on 
self  interest — on  the  will  to  survive  of 
the  individual,  which  is  the  strongest  in- 
stinct in  manl^lnd.  When  that  will  to  sur- 
vive permeates  the  intelligence  of  the 


leaders  of  nations  of  the  world— that 
they  too  will  perish  In  a  nuclear  war  for 
that  there  is  no  place  tot  the  leaders  u> 
hide.  Ih  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war  ra- 
diation from  nuclear  weapons  will  po*- 
meate  this  Chamber  and  every  other 
building  in  the  United  States.  It  would 
kill  the  people  sltthig  in  this  Chamber, 
if  it  should  occur — even  thousti  we  were 
not  in  the  blast  area.  This  Is  the  reason 
that  there  is  growing  throughout  the 
world  a  compelling  instinct  to  survive. 
It  is  causing  the  leaders  of  nations  to 
make  up  their  minds  that  no  longer  can 
we  risk  nuclear  war.  We  cannot  endure 
a  full-scale  nuclear  war.  Military  capa- 
bility to  destroy  is  no  longer  partial,  it  is 
total. 

Military  capability  to  defend  against 
full-scale  nuclear  attack  is  negligible.  It 
is  no  longer  credible.  This  applies  to  all 
clear  weapon  powers  as  well  as  ourselves. 
This  situation  has  never  existed  before 
in  the  annals  of  recorded  history. 

This  wind  that  is  the  wind  that  is 
blowing  in  the  minds  of  men  throughout 
the  world — and  it  is  blowing  in  the  minds 
of  the  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union  the 
same  as  it  is  in  our  minds.  This  is  why 
I  must  pin  my  faith  in  some  kind  of 
agreement,  not  a  perfect  agreement,  but 
an  agreement  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
step,  is  an  important  step,  toward 
recognition  of  this  one  fact:  That  if 
mankind  Is  to  survive,  mankind  cannot 
afford  a  nuclear  war.  We  cannot  afford 
to  start  one;  they  cannot  afford  to  start 
one.  We  cannot  afford  to  retaliate;  they 
cannot  sifford  to  retaliate.  The  price  is 
too  great  to  pay.  Ti^  is  the  first  real 
major  power  recognition  of  these  prin- 
ciples that  I  am  talking  about.  It  is  not 
perfect,  but  It  is  a  building  stone  upon 
which  we  can  build  an  edifice  of  peace. 
I  believe  we  should  all  get  behind  this 
and  take  this  step  forward. 

I  wish  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  his  work 
In  this  field.  It  Is  far  more  Important 
trian  this  coming  election;  I  will  teU  you 
that.  It  is  of  importance  to  you  and  your 
wife  and  your  children  and  your  chil- 
dren's children,  and  it  may  be  the  first 
Important  step  foi   the  preservation  of 
the  human  race. 
What  more  can  I  say? 
What  more  can  any  man  say? 
Mr.    ASHBROOK.   Mr.    Chairman,   I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  take  a  closer  look 
at  the  statement  of  Senator  Siuth  which 
appears  in  her  article.  "It's  Time  To 
Speak  Up  for  National  Defense,"  from 
the  March  1972,  issue  of  Reader's  Digest. 
She  stated: 

We  may  weU  have  lost  one  of  the  crucial 
battle*  of  the  cold  war  when  we  entered  Into 
the  1963  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  with  the 
Soviets.  I  was  one  of  18  In  the  Senate  who 
voted  against  the  treaty.  Now,  after  nearly 
nine  years  of  reflection,  my  only  regret  is  that 
the  American  people  stUl  have  not  been  told 
the  whole  story  about  how  the  treaty  worked 
to  the  Russians'  tremendous  advantage  and 
to  our  own  vast  detriment. 

Senators  who  voted  against  the  treaty  were 
not  jjopular.  but  we  who  did  so  acted  on  the 
basis  of  information  that  was — mrongly,  t 
still  believe — classified  secret  and  given  to  us 
behind  cloeed  doors.  .  .  ."  (Italic  added.) 


Note  that  SMiator  SmzH  beUevee  thai 
the  American  people  should  hare  been 
given  information  which  was  oitswifled 
secret  and  whieh  was  wlthhdd  from 
them  during  the  Nuetear  Test  Ban 
Treaty  of  19«3.  Furthermore,  she  stages 
that  this  information  should  today  be 
made  available  to  the  public 

Now  let  us  consider  the  interim  agree- 
ment which  we  are  debating  today.  House 
Report  92-1324  of  the  Committee  on 
For^gn  Affairs  states  that  the  interim 
agreement  is  so  clos^  linked  with  the 
treaty  limiting  anti-balllstic-misslle  sys- 
tems that  "an  understanding  of  both  is 
essential."  Tlie  report  states: 

The  SALT  accords  conalst  of  (1)  a  treaty 
limiting  antlballistlc  missile  systefloa  and  (31 
a  five-year  interim  agreement  which  frceees 
the  overaU  levels  of  strategic  offensive  mtosUe 
forces  pending  further  nagottationa  which 
are  to  begin  In  October.  There  la  also  a  proto- 
col to  the  Interim  agreement,  and  a  number 
of  stat«m«nts  of  "lnterpr«tatU>a,"  some 
agreed  and  some  unilateral.  The  texts  may 
be  found  In  House  Document  93-311. 

As  Is  customary,  the  treaty  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  few  Its  "adrice  and  consent,"  white 
the  Interim  agreement  on  offensive  strategic 
arms  has  been  submitted  to  both  Houses  for 
approval.  Although  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives Is  being  caUed  upon  to  pass  on  only 
the  Interim  agreement,  the  two  accords  are 
so  closely  linked  that  an  understanding  oi 
both  is  essential. 

Remembering  Senator  SicrrH's  objec- 
tion to  the  element  of  secrecy  surroimd- 
Ing  the  information  withheld  in  1963, 
consider  the  statement  of  Dr.  Edward 
l^ler,  the  eminent  nuclear  weapons  au- 
thority, before  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  oa  the  subject  oi  the 
SALT  Accords  just  a  few  days  ago  on 
August  9: 

The  agreement  on  rocket  deployment  con- 
tains an  Article  VI  which  Is  similar  to  Arti- 
cle XIII  of  the  ABU  Treaty.  In  this  case,  as 
well  as  in  the  ABM  Treaty.  It  Is  important  to 
pay  attention  to  the  national  means  of  veri- 
fication which  is  supposed  to  furnish  prima 
facie  (TeUer'B  emphasis)  evidence  of  compli- 
ance. These  means  of  verification  are  secret 
It  is  disturbUifi  that  on  this  vitnl  point  the 
public  cannot  get  detailed  InformaUon.  In 
fact,  even  the  information  available  to  Con- 
gress is  less  than  complete.  One  should  raise 
the  qvjestion  whether  these  natiomal  means 
of  verification  should  be  declassified.  (Italic 
added.) 

Dr.  Tyler's  objection  to  secrecy  is 
reminiscent  of  Senator  Smith's  experi- 
ence hi  1963  although  Dr.  Teller  goee  a 
step  further  and  claims  that  the  Informa- 
tion available  to  Congress  was  less  than 
complete.  As  with  Senator  Surra,  he 
maintains  that  certain  secret  informa- 
tion should  at  the  present  time  be  de- 
classified. It  is  tatereeting  to  note  that 
Information  cm  the  national  means  of 
verification  which  Dr.  Teller  holds 
should  be  declassified  was  mentioned  In 
the  committee  report  mentioned  above. 
The  report  states : 

In  addition,  a  special  briefing  on  national 
means  of  verification  was  provided  by  Direc- 
tor Richard  Helms  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency. 

Assuming  that  Mr.  Helms'  briefing  was 
not  for  public  consumption,  the  insistence 
on  secrecy  with  regard  to  national  means 
of  vertlflcatlon  raises  a  serious  logical 
muddle  built  Into  the  treaty.  Supposedly. 
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m  VMt  withhold  the  nature  of  these 
wtfleadatt  meaoe  firom  tiie  UJB.  pabUe 
beeame  the  aovlete  do  not  fully  know 
what  these  means  are— and  it  Is  not  in 
our  totereetB  to  reveal  these  means.  Wtot 

other  naeon  could  there  be  ftjr  not  mak- 
ing tljem  known  to  the  UJ3.  puWlc? 

However,  the  Russians  must  know  of 
our  means  of  verlflcatian.  In  order  to  ful- 
flU  the  letter  of  the  treaty,  for  in  article 
V  seetUm  2,  of  the  interim  agreement 
signed  by  President  Nixon  and  the  Com- 
munist leader  Breshnev,  it  says: 

Bach  P»rty  undertakes  not  to  interfere 
with  ta»e  national  teebnlcal  means  at  vwlflca- 
Uon  trf  the  other  Party  operating  In  accord- 
ance  with  pargaraph  1  ot  thla  Artiole. 

How  is  it  possible  not  to  interfere,  if 
the  means  of  veriflcatitHi  are  not  com- 
pletely known  to  the  other  party?  The 
same  problem  is  built  into  the  ABM 
treaty  by  identical  language  in  article 
Xn.  section  2.  It  is  highly  predictable 
that  any  violatians  of  the  treaties  by  the 
Soviets  in  the  future  wlU  be  described  as 
"inadvertent,"  and  therefore  be  turned 
over  to  the  "Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission' created  by  arUcie  Xm  which  is 
empowered  by  section  2ic)  to  "consider 
questions  involving  unintended  interfer- 
ence." Thus  the  American  people  will  be 
forever  cut  off  from  any  real  knowledge 
of  what  is  going  on.  Even  if  the  Soviets 
deliberately  violate  the  treaty,  they  will 

not  learn  of  it.  ^  ,.      ^^  ^ 

A  word  of  clarification  should  be  added 
concerning  Dr.  Teller's  recommendatian 
that  the  House  approve  the  interim 
agreement.  As  will  be  noted  in  Dr. 
Teller's  prepared  statement,  he  proposes 
four  safeg\iards: 

First.  That  thorough  use  should  be 
made  of  article  XTTI  of  the  treaty  and 
article  VI  of  the  agreement  to  make  it 
probable  that  the  treaty  is  honesty  ob- 

Second.  That  defense-oriented  re- 
search receive  vigorous  support; 

Tblrd.  That  practical  and  economic 
measures  be  taken  to  improve  our  pre- 
paredness in  civil  defense:  and 

Fourth.  That  we  establish  better  co- 
operation between  the  free  and  advanced 
democracies  to  insure  our  sur\1val  by  col- 
lective action. 

Dr.  Teller  concludes  his  prepared  state- 
ment with  these  words : 

One*  the*e  safeguards  are  adopted.  I  rec- 
ommend wholeheartedly  the  endorsements  ol 
the  treaty  and  Interim  agreement,  including 
particularly  the  planned  cooperation  In  sev- 
eral aelds  which  our  President  has  called 
"building  blocks  of  peace. "  (Italic  added.) 

It  is  evident  that  Dr.  Teller's  approval 
is  a  conditional  one.  After — and  only 
after — the  four  safeguards  are  adopted 
would  Dr.  Teller  give  his  endorsement. 
Close  Inspection  of  safeguard  No.  4  dem- 
onstrates how  serious  and  encompass- 
ing are  Dr.  Teller's  stipulations,  m  his 
statement  No.  4  he  further  expanded: 

since  we  have  loet  leadership  In  the  mili- 
tary field.  It  becomes  even  more  Important 
to  cooperaUve  closely  with  our  AUles  for  the 
common  defense  of  freedom.  A  united,  free 
world  oould  Insxire  safety,  peace  and  democ- 
racy, nothing  In  the  treaty  or  In  lt»  Inter- 
liietatlnn  should  stand  in  the  way  of  the 
eSoct  to  build  a  better  world  baaed  on  the 
Ideas  ol  human  dignity  and  safeguarded  by 


pit>per  measures  to  defend  the  cltlxens  of  a 
fiea  society. 

This  proposal  of  free  world  unity  ca- 
pable of  militarily  defending  free  na- 
tions against  aggressors  Is  the  same  bade 
idea  proposed  by  the  late  President  Her- 
bert Hoover  in  1962  when  he  proposed  his 
Council  of  Free  Nations.  Dr.  Teller  is,  in 
effect,  proposing  a  comprehensive  and 
basic  foreign  policy  to  insure  interna- 
tional security  as  a  prerequisite  of  world 
oeace. 

At  this  i>oint  I  insert  the  excellent 
statements  of  Senator  Smith  and  Dr. 
Teller: 

It's  TtME  To  Speak  Up  for  National  Deiense 
(By  Senator  Makoaret  Chase  Smith) 
For  some  time  now.  I  have  been  growing 
Increasingly  oonoemed  over  a  matter  of  pub- 
lic business  which,  it  seems  to  me.  ought  to 
alarm  all  Americans.  Yet.  amazingly,  I  have 
heard  Uttle  from  my  constituents  or  my 
Senate  colleagues  on  the  subject.  Consider- 
ing what  Is  at  stake — nothing  less  than 
America's  ability  to  assure  the  futvire  secu- 
rity and  freedom  of  Ito  people — the  situation 
is  incredible.  Obviously,  far  too  many  Amer- 
icans temaln  unaware  of  the  frlghtfxU  danger 
that  Is  rising.  As  senior  Republican  member 
of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
I  feel  I  must  speak  out. 

To  put  It  as  plainly  as  possible,  there  sim- 
ply  Is   no   question   that.   If   present   trends 
continue,  the  Soviet  Union  will  attain  clear 
military  superiority  over  the  United  States 
within  the  next  very  few  years,  perhaps  as 
early  as  1975  or  1976.  Even  now,  in  fact,  the 
US.S.R.    has    far    more    land-based    nuclear 
firepower  than  we  have.  It  will  equal  or  sur- 
pass   us    in    submarine-based    nuclear    fire- 
power by  the  middle  of  nert  year.  It  is  em- 
barked on  an  auti-submarlne  warfare  pro- 
gram that  may  eventually  succeed  In  neu- 
tralizing much  of  our  mlsslle-carrylng  sub- 
marine fleet.  It  has  an  extensive  ABM  (anti- 
balllstlc -missile)     deployment.    It    has    been 
developing   apace    weapons    systems,    as    we 
have  not.  It  has  been  modernizing  and  ex- 
panding its  air  and  maritime  forces,  while 
we  have  allowed  our  own  \-irtually  to  atrophy. 
And  the  modernized  Red  Army  may  now  well 
be  at  Its  best. 

raOM   Sl"PREMACY    TO   p.\kity 


Thus,  today,  oxir  previously  unchallenge- 
able military  supremacy  is  gone.  And  al- 
though we  are  in  a  state  of  rough  strategic 
parity— equality — with  the  U.SSJt.,  even 
that  is  eroding  at  a  fast  clip.  In  short,  we  are 
on  the  threshold  of  a  world  that  wlU  be 
unimaginably  different  from  any  that  Amer- 
icans have  ever  known — a  world  In  which  our 
President  wUl  not  be  able  confidently  to 
demand,  for  example,  that  the  Kremlin  re- 
move its  nuclear  missiles  from  Cuba.  Or  that 
it  refrain  from  constructing  a  missile  sub- 
marine base  on  that  Island,  or  from  establlsh- 
mg  air  bases  there  for  its  strategic  bombers. 
Nor  will  the  Preeldent  be  able  to  press  cred- 
ibly for  equitable  resolutions  of  probems  at 
other  points  of  vital  interest,  such  as  the 
Middle  East  or  Berim.  Our  President,  who- 
ever he  is,  will  have  to  negotiate  as  best  he 
can  from  a  position  of  weakness — if  he  gets 
a  chance  to  negotiate  at  all. 

For,  make  no  mistake,  we  are  rapidly 
approaching  a  day  when  the  United  States 
will  be  subject  to  all  sorts  of  diplomatic 
blackmail  and  a  strategy  of  terror  waged  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  That  is  what  the  USB3,'3 
hugely  expensive,  decade-long  military  build- 
up is  all  about.  There  is  no  other  logical 
reason  for  it.  Moreover,  as  military  ascend- 
ancy passes  to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  danger 
will  Increase  that  an  over-confident  Kremlin 
leadership  will  miscalculate,  will  try  to  Im- 
pose Us  will  somewhere  In  some  way  that  will 


prof*  inti^Msbl*  to  ttm  AuMrleaii  paopl*  aaa 
wUl  trigger  nucilST  war. 

nnloBtaiMttfy.  thU  is  net  man  BBatafm 
prm»itgSMrta.»linsas*rt1«netngopposttHat» 
defense  spend tng  and  •eHrlag  Onmgwn  tats 
apportioning  a  largar  slice  of  the  UOmtX 
budget  to  tbe  military.  No  on*  would  be  moss 
delighted  than  I  U  w»  oould  SAfely  eUmtnsIs 
military  spending  altofBthar  and  txtra  our 
fuU  attention  to  Inqmrvlng  the  quality  of 
American  llfe^to  refuiblahlng  oar  cttiM, 
eradicating  poverty,  dliaaia  aad  ertaie,  aat^ 
solving  our  environmental  proOlcma.  But  first 
things  must  come  first.  As  Frealdent  NIub 
has  pointed  out.  If  we  aire  leas  strong  thaa 
we  should  be.  there  soon  may  be  no  domestic 
society  to  look  after. 

SArcTT  IN  wxAKjmeset 
Many  Americans  may  be  shocked  to  Isam 
that  we  are  In  such  aerlotis  and  fast-lnrrsai 
ing  danger.  But  our  military  decline  did  not 
come  about  overnight.  In  fact,  it  has  beNi 
ten  jears  In  the  making.  Briefly,  here  Is  be« 
it  happened: 

The  Soviet  Union  did  not  demobilize  wi 
we  did  after  World  War  n.  Having  s^aUowed 
Eastern  Europe,  the  Russians  secured  tbetr 
newly  conquered  lands  by  maintaining  and 
strengthening  their  military  posture.  Tb* 
stronger  they  became,  the  more  menacing 
became  their  behavior  toward  the  frse 
world— the  United  States  In  particular.  B«t 
they  always  backed  away  when  confrontsd 
with  forceful  resolve. 

For  example,  a  nearly  sucoeesful  comsan- 
nist  takeover  in  Lebanon  m  1968  failed  only 
when  President  Elsenhower  moved  strong 
American  forces  onto  the  country's  beaches 
in  a  dramatic  display  of  U.S.  determination 
to  protect  a  friendly  free  nation.  The  Rus- 
sians mounted  a  number  of  crises  over  West 
Berlin,  but  always  backed  off  when  America 
made  clear  that  it  firmly  Intended  to  keep 
the  city  free.  In  1962,  when  Preeldent  Ken- 
nedy ordered  the  Krcmim  to  remove  its  nu- 
clear missiles  from  Cuba,  he  was  standing 
tmder  the  umbrella  of  military  security  that 
had  been  raised  during  the  Elsenhower 
19609.  ^     ^ 

Yet.  In  the  face  of  such  lilstory,  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration  was  persuaded  by  a 
powerfully  Influential  anti-defense  clique 
that  we  Americans  were  largely  to  blame  lot 
Soviet  behavior.  The  theory  was  that  the 
military  strength  we  had  buUt  to  prevent  a 
communist  takeover  of  the  world  was  fos- 
tering a  paranoia  in  the  Kremlin  that  could 
lead  the  Soviet  leadership  to  laimch  a  pre- 
emptive first  strike  against  the  United  Statss. 
In  eflect,  the  antl-defenae  lobby  warned, 
safety  lay  in  weakening  ourselves. 

Its  difOciUt  to  beUeve  that  such  rubbish 
could  have  been  accepted  by  responsibls 
men.  Yet  It  surely  was  accepted— ^by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Secretary  of  Defense.  Robert 
McNamara.  for  one.  McNamara  decided  that 
a  balance  of  terror,  where  each  side  was 
capable  of  destroying  the  other  was  Pr«'«: 
able  to  American  supremacy.  He  bellCTea 
that  a  mlUtary  equal  Kremlin  would  be 
a  lees  aggressive  Kremlin.  The  cold-war  les- 
sons, which  clearly  demonstrated  that  peace 
and  freedom  )ilnged  on  American  strength 
and  the  wlU  to  use  It,  were  discarded. 

Some  of  us  In  Congress  were  on  record 
early  as  opposed  to  thU  Une  of  thotight.  It 
was  disturbing  that  those  who  presided  over 
our  defenses  should  reaUy  believe  that  we 
could  more  effectively  deter  the  Soviets  by 
preparing  to  do  less  against  them  If  they 
launched  a  war!  Certainly  it  should  have 
been  clear,  to  the  McNamara  Defense  Depart- 
ment as  well  as  to  the  Kremlin,  that  the 
United  States  had  no  intention  of  launching 
a  war.  After  all,  there  were  a  good  many 
vears  when  we  enjoyed  nuclear  supremacy 
and  could  have  put  an  end  to  the  oommu- 
nlst  world  at  no  real  risk  to  ounelvea. 

But  the  antl-defenae  oUque  prevailed,  ana 
ever  since  we  have  been  engaged  In  what  has 
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nOKBf  ADVAMTAOS 

w«  may  weU  have  lost  one  of  the  crucial 
Jt^  of  the  cold  war  when  we  entered  into 
^^  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  with  the 
S^^I  was  one  of  19  in  the  Senate  who 
^^^  the  treaty.  Now.  after  neariy 
nttT  years  of  reflection,  my  only  regret  la 

tSd  the  whtrfe  story  about  how  the  treaty 
^rorlced  to  the  Bnselans'  tremendous  advan- 
tsce  and  to  our  own  vast  detriment. 

Senators  who  voted  against  the  treaty  were 
not  popular,  but  we  who  did  so  acted  on  the 
basis  of  information  that  was— wrongly,  i 
still  believe— classified  secret  and  given  to 
vm  behind  closed  doore.  This  was  the  back- 

''tt^M.  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
TTnlon  entered  Into  a  moratorium  on  atmoe- 
pmrte  nuclear  testing.  VS.  test  teams  were 
limly  disbanded,  and  our  expertise  flagged, 
IB  IMl,  however,  the  Soviets  suddenly  and 
without  warnmg  ended  the  moratorium  vrith 
the  most  extensive  and  aophlstleated  nuclear- 
tMt  series  ever  mounted.  The  American  re- 
aponae  was  to  conduct  some  hastily  orga- 
nioed  teets,  but  these  were  ended  before 
anything  Impwtant  could  be  accomplished. 

Then,  communist  propaganda  drummed 
ap  a  tidal  wave  of  specknu  sentiment  for  a 
treaty  banning  atmospheric  tei-ing,  and  got 
pimty  al  help  from  our  home-grown  antl- 
detene  clique.  The  argument  ran  that  a 
weU-organlzed  American  nuclear-teetlng 
program  would  trigger  a  new  round  In  the 
snM  race;  that  the  United  States  ought  to  be 
tatiifled  with  havliig  enoug^i  nuclear  weap- 
owf  to  blow  up  tbe  Sovt^  Union  several 
nuMMi  over  and  that  we  would  contaminate 
the  world's  atmosphere  with  radioactive  faU- 
oat.  Havlikg  advanced  tbetr  nuclear  tech- 
nology well  beyond  ours,  the  Soviets  were 
naturally  anxious  to  freeze  their  advantage. 

To  our  great  perU.  they  succeeded.  Their 
tsets  enabled  them  to  develop  the  kinds  of 
monster  warheada  that  they  have  slaoe  In- 
iteUed  on  their  giant  S8-0  ICBMs.  And  they 
leamsd  how  tbe  electromagnetic  radiations 
of  high-yleid  nuclear  detonations  might  af- 
fect our  retaliatory  ICBMs;  never  having 
fired  such  high-yield  shots,  we  could  not 
know  what  these  weapons'  effects  might  be, 
sad  the  treaty  prohibits  lis  from  learning 
M  that  we  can  move  to  counter  them. 

AU  this  should  have  been  clewly  explained 
at  tbe  time  to  the  Amsziean  people;  But  Pree- 
Idsnt  Kennedy  and  Secretary  McNamara  claa- 
Blflad  the  information  secret,  prohibiting  tu 
fram  presenthig  It  to  the  people.  Tbe  treaty 
was  then  rammed  through  and  hailed  as  a 
great  peace  breakthrough.  In  reality,  it  was  a 
disaster  for  the  American  people  and  a  great 
victory  for  the  Russians  who,  with  their 
superior  nuclear  technology,  were  soon  em- 
barked on  a  military  buUdup  that  has  no 
parallel. 

The  Need  for  Realism.  Now,  nearly  a  decade 
latsr,  we  are  again  Involved  In  gums-control 
negotiations  with  tbe  Soviets.  I  share  the 
hope  that  tbe  SALT  talks  will  produce  some 
naeanlitgful  agreements,  and  that  tbe  world 
can  start  to  stop  annlng.  MeanwhUe.  bow- 
•vir,  we  must  ba  realistic.  Although,  since  tbe 
SALT  talks  began  m  lOW,  tbe  Russians  have 
oeatlntied  to  arm  at  a  quickening  pace,  tbe 
nuted  Staitas  bas  virtually  heea  standing 
■tm.  One  I  iiMfin  la  fear  that  any  dramatic 
*»»lnan  caef«  ta  redr>  i  tbe  growing  im- 
balance might  Jeopardize  the  chances  of  suc- 
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oeas  In  tha  8M/r  tatti.  Kstsr  mlad  tbe  Kiem- 
Itn-B  mtiiiwi  tBtfUtecwM*  ta  tbe  poaalMltty 
that  we  mlglbt  tafea  asMpMoa  to  RvMla^  <"»- 
ttmUivmBnarytoafMaitl  _ 

our  oufitlBnaa  a»aia-d>*etepMant  Umt^  >■ 
rooted  to  the  Vtataam  war.  Wt  an  elaa  to 
de»th  of  wax,  da«eaae  spamUng  and  aU  ttitogs 
mUltary,  We  are  dlagua***  w«»h  and  weary 
<a  the  vUlAcatlon  that  baa  been  baapad  upon 
us,  at  home  as  weU  as  abraad,  foroar  at- 
tempts to  blook  oonmnxnlat  enalaweoMBt  to 
Boutbeaet  Asia.  We  yearn  to  turn  away  from 
foreign  entani^emenU  and  to  begto  making 
our  own  bouse  a  better  place  to  Uve  to.  We 
feel  so  strongly  about  tbla  that  Praaldaat 
Nixon  wlU  risk  bis  poUtlcal  life  if  be  enOiaika 
on  any  new  weapema-developmsnt  programs 
requiring  major  eacpandtturea.  But  If  ha  falla 
to  do  so  for  much  longer,  he  wlU  gravely 
risk  our  national  future! 

The  key  to  security  la  ptibUc  informatlosi. 
There  is  no  doubt  whatever  to  my  mind 
about  the  will  and  determination  of  the 
American  people  to  safeguard  tbelr  freedom 
and  the  future  security  at  their  cbUdren.  But 
It  Is  essential  that  we  undarstamd  what  has 
happened  and  Is  happening:  that  tbe  SovleU 
have  demonstrated  that  they  have  no  to- 
tention  of  setUtog  for  parity  with  us.  but 
are  heU-bent  on  achieving  acroas-the-board 
superiority.  Arid  we  need  only  recall  the 
Soviet  slaughter  in  Hungary  to  1968,  Russia's 
braaen  attempt  in  1963  to  place  nuclear  mis- 
Biles  to  Cuba,  and  it«  ruthless  suppression  of 
Cssechoslovakla  in  19S8  to  Imagine  what  kind 
of  world  It  wiU  be  U  we  allow  a  dominance 
of  Russian  arms. 

WAirrxD:   a  mai*dat« 


Elementary  prudence  dictates  that  we  re- 
vitalize o\ir  defenses.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, we  have  not  lost  so  much  time  wait- 
ing futUely  for  the  Soviets  to  reto  to  their 
arms  programs  that  th«e  seems  no  way  to 
avoid  becoming  at  least  temporarily  mUltar- 
lly  inferior,  perhaps  sometime  In  mid-decade. 
Recognizing  this,  Sen.  James  Buckley  (C.-R., 
N  Y  )  last  October  suggested  some  steps  we 
can  and  should  take  immediately  to  see  us 
through  the  dangero»»  years  ahead.  First, 
he  says,  we  must  Improve  tbe  accuracy  of 
both  our  land-based  Mtouteeaan  HI  ICBMs 
and  our  submartne-bome  Poeeidon  mlssUes 
to  the  extent  that,  to  an  emergency,  tbe 
President  could  attack  tbe  UJ8J8.B.'8  land- 
baaed  ICBM  force  with  reasonably  high  con- 
fidence of  destroying  a  significant  portion  of 
It.  At  present,  the  President's  only  option  Is 
to  attack  Soviet  population  and  Industrial 
centers. 

Senator  Buckley  also  sensibly  proposed 
that  we  begto  research  and  development 
that  by  1974  would  enable  us,  if  we  deem 
It  necessary,  to  rapidly  replace  an  additional 
4fi0  Mtouteman  n  ICBMs  with  a  like  num- 
ber of  Mtouteman  ins.  each  of  which  has 
the  capabUlty  of  striking  a  number  of  sep- 
arate targets.  And  he  suggested  an  addi- 
tional tbree-3rear  researcb-and-developm«nt 
program  to  Improve  the  guidance  systems  to 
our  submarine-launched  Poeeidon  nUsslles. 

Senator  Buckley's  good  ideas  all  could 
have  been  Implemented  by  adding  $42  mll- 
Uon  to  the  defenae-reeearch-procurement  au- 
thorization blU  of  «21  bUllon— a  reUUvely 
modest  Increase,  eepedaUy  to  view  of  what 
would  have  been  accomplished  to  terms  of 
national  defense.  I  encouraged  blm  to  in- 
troduce them  to  the  Senate  as  amendmenU 
to  the  bill,  and  supported  him  when  be  did 
so.  But  the  Administration  did  not  sup- 
port the  Buckley  amendmenU;  nor  did  many 
of  my  Senate  colleagues,  some  of  whom  have 
been  strong  advocates  of  national  defense. 
The  amendmenU  were  rejected — mainly,  I 
believe,  because  too  many  in  tbe  Senate 
have  neglected  to  inform  themarives  of  tbe 
reality  of  our  growing  perU.  and  are  preoc- 
cupied with  poUtlcaUy  appealing  domaatie- 
welfare  scbemsa  tbey  hope  to  ftoanee  with 
funds  stripped  from  the  defense  budget.  Also. 


I  fear,  too  many  who  Staenld  ba 
leadanhlp  b»ve  baaa  wad  by  ttw  aaitt- 
fjif,nii«  atmaapbat*  tbat  pMiartss  tbs  oaaii» 

*T:  bopa  I  have  mada  It  dear  «»»  we  are 

ranxdnc  out  of  time.  Wblla  many  In  Oon- 
greas  oonttoue  to  do  tbelr  bast  on  bahaU  of 
national  aecarity,  tbay  need  to  toow  that 
they  have  tbe  support  of  tba  pae^e.  For 
enormous  oppoatag  preasurea  ooBttonaUy  are 
being  hrooght  to  bear,  -nja  »Btt-da<enae 
lobby  U  weU  organlwd.  arueoiats  an^^sc- 
tlve.  Tbe  time  is  long  ovsrdus  for  A—rlPsns 
who  believe  that  our  ftitiira  mtety  lias  to 
strength,  and  not  In  weaknoss.  to  make  th«- 
selves  heard,  to  let  thoae  Who  rapreaaBt  them 
m  tbe  House  at  BepreeenUtlvee  and  the  Ban- 
ate  know  how  they  feel.  A  rlnglac  puMic 
mandate  for  a  senalHy  revttaUsed  dafenae 
posture  would  he  tbe  clearest  signal  we  oould 
send  tbe  Krenslto  that  America's  win  to  sur- 
vive In  freedom  haa  not  diminished. 

CoMMEirrs  OK  ths  Moaoow  AcatiairNT 
( By  Edward  T^Uer ) 

Though  tbe  SALT  Agreemonu  signed  to 
Moecow  put  us  at  a  dan«arw»s  diaadvanttga. 
I  reoommand  approval  by  tba  House  of  Bap- 
reoentaUves.  It  would  take  mMiy  blUlons  of 
OoilMn  in  the  next  five  years  if  we  tried  to 
catch  up  with  the  Sovleta.  In  tbe  abaenoe 
of  treaties,  the  BuaaUn  advantage  would 
grow  faster. 

These  agreemenU  freese  cm  pressnt  dis- 
advantage, but  leave  the  door  open  for  tbe 
Busslans  to  catch  up  with  us  and  surpass 
us  in  any  field  where  we  are  stUl  ahaart 

It  la  clalmsd  that  we  have  a  twi>-to-«ae 
lead  to  numbers  ot  nuclear  explosive  mlaaile 
warheads.  This  OMim  is  probably  oorreot  but 
this  advantage  will  no*  last.  Mr.  Laird's  spe- 
cific estimate  that  tbe  Bnaattuas  can  dev^op 
MIBVs  in  two  years  Is  plauslbla. 

The  ABM  Treaty  has  a  valnalde  and  novel 
pcovUlon:  Article  xm.  It  e^aMUhas  a 
standing  commlaalon  with  tbe  purpose  to 
Btrengthen  the  credlbiUty  of  the  treaty.  It 
should  be  BtalTed  by  experU  who  poasees 
vision  and  are  dedicated  to  the  defense  of 
our  Country. 

Aooordlng  to  thla  article,  proof  of  oom- 
pllanoe  sboult".  be  dtered  on  a  voluntary 
basU.  Since  it  U  dllBcult  to  establlab  fool- 
proof checks,  this  provision  Is  wise.  It  Is, 
for  lr«tance,  difficult  to  verify  the  exdualon 
of  rapid  reloading  capabUlty  of  ABM  launch- 
ers The  question  of  whether  or  not  mls- 
sUes such  as  the  8A-5  oould  be  changed  Into 
an  AHM  defense  by  rapidly  moveabto  radars 
is  most  woniaoma.  

The  agreement  on  rocket  dcploymant  con- 
tains an  Article  VI  which  is  stmliar  to  Ar- 
ticle Xni  of  the  ABM  Treaty.  In  thU  case 
as  vireU  as  In  the  ABM  Treaty.  It  Is  Impor- 
tant to  pay  attention  to  the  national  means 
of  verification  which  Is  supposed  to  fur- 
nish prim*  fade  evidence  oi  oo*npllanoa. 
Theae  means  ot  verification  are  aeonS.  It 
U  disturbing  that  on  this  vital  point  the 
pubUc  cannot  get  detailed  InXocmation.  In 
fact,  even  the  information  available  to  Con- 
greea  Is  less  than  complete.  One  should 
raise  the  question  whether  these  naUonal 
means  of  verification  should  be  dedasslfled. 
The  geateat  tomwdlate  danger  of  the 
aareeoMnU  Is  unjustified  eupborla.  Tbe  great 
potential  advantage  U  that  tbe  agreemMiu 
speU  out  American  toferiorttiee  to  vital  fields: 
thus,  needed  preparation  of  our  defenses 
may  be  spurred. 

One  phase  of  such  preparation  Is  research 
directed  toward  means  of  defense.  Today 
such  an  activity  la  unpopular.  If  this  does 

not  change,  our  future  U  dark.  

In  the  1 1 1  irtarsiaTr***'Br  wbleb  aeeooipany 
the  treaty,  a  moat  doubtful  potot  la  a 
UmitaUon  placed  to  tbe  lnqjlemwiiatlon  of 

novel   AEU  Ideas,  should  tbar  dsf^op  to 
the  future.  It  U  Indeed  a  mistake  to  limit 

the  tise  of  systems  wbleb  do  not  ewlst  ss  y^ 

and  may  not  even  be  imaginad  aS  present. 
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It  la  alao  UnpoitMit  to  know  th*t  tb«  Rvi*- 
sUns  tiAve  a  daolalve  advantage  ov«r  u«  in 
anotber  vital  raapeet.  Th«y  bav«  an  effective 
plan  to  evacuate  their  oltlee,  wblcb  they 
have  publlahed  Ln  half  a  mlUlon  ooplea.  In 
caae  they  chooM  to  subject  ua  to  nuclear 
blackmail,  they  would  be  able  to  protect 
their  population  so  that  their  leases  will  not 
exceed  under  any  clroumatancea  4%.  At  the 
same  time  In  auoh  an  exchange  more  than 
half  of  the  Anterlcana  would  be  killed. 

Therefore,  the  generally  accepted  state- 
ment that  our  retaliatory  power  will  cer- 
tainly suffice  la  of  most  doubtful  validity.  It 
behoovee  ua  to  take  economically  feasible 
meaaurea  to  protect  our  people  and  thereby 
to  Insure  peace  for  America  aa  well  as  free- 
dom from  coercion. 

Since  we  have  loart  leadership  in  the  mili- 
tary field,  It  becomes  even  more  imponaut  to 
cooperate  cloeely  with  our  AlUee  for  the  com- 
mon defenae  of  freedom.  A  united,  free  world 
could  Inaure  safety,  peace  and  democracy. 
Nothing  in  the  treaty  or  In  Its  Interpretation 
should  stand  In  the  way  of  the  effort  to  build 
a  better  world  baaed  on  the  Ideas  of  human 
dignity  and  safeguarded  by  proper  measures 
to  defend  the  cltlzena  of  a  free  s<%Jety. 

In  summary,  I  recommend  as  safeguards 

a  I  That  thorough  use  should  be  made  of 
Article  xni  of  the  Treaty  and  Article  VI  of 
the  Agreement  to  make  it  probable  that  the 
treaty  la  honestly  observed; 

b(  That  defense-oriented  research  receive 
vigorous  support; 

c)  That  practical  and  economic  measures 
be  taken  to  Improve  our  preparedness  In  civil 
defense;  and 

d)  That  we  establish  belter  cooperation 
between  the  free  and  advanced  democracies 
to  Insure  our  survival  by  collective  action. 

Once  these  safeguards  are  adopted,  I  rec- 
onunend  wholeheartedly  the  endoraement.s 
of  the  treaty  and  interim  agreement,  includ- 
ing particularly  the  planned  cooperation  in 
several  fields  which  out  President  has  called 
"building  blocks  of  peace." 

Finally.  I  refer  to  an  excellent  and  re- 
cent study  on  the  SALT  accords  which 
was  called  to  my  attention  by  its  authors, 
A.  H.  Stanton  Candlin  and  Gilbert  S. 
Stubbs.  The  study  presents  a  survey  of 
some  of  the  defects  in  the  SALT  agree- 
ments and  how  these  defects  all  accrue 
to  the  military  advantage  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  study  further  explores  the 
possibility  of  whether  the  Soviet  Union 
will  exirfoit  the  SALT  loopholes  based 
on  the  past  Soviet  diplomatic  record  and 
the  Soviet  military  doctrine. 

Mr.  Candlin  is  a  military  analyst  and 
author  who  served  with  the  Allied  Com- 
mission that  supervised  the  disarmament 
of  Germany  following  World  War  n.  Mr. 
Stubbs,  an  electrical  engineer  by  pro- 
fession, is  an  assistant  director  of  the 
Draper  Lab  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

The  SALT  accords,  everyone  will  con- 
cede, certainly  have  an  Important  bear- 
ing on  the  national  security  of  this  Na- 
tion and  by  extension  upon  the  security 
of  the  free  world.  The  Stanton-Stubbs 
study  provides  much  provocative  dis- 
cussion on  various  aspects  of  SALT 
which  should  be  reviewed  by  the  Ameri- 
can public  and,  despite  its  length,  I  place 
the  text  entitled  "SALT:  Hanging  By 
the  Thread  of  a  Soviet  Promise"  in  the 
Rbcord  at  this  point: 

SALT:  Khttaota  sr  thk  Thkead  or  a  Soviet 

PaoBcisa 

(By  A.  H.  Stanton  Candlin  and 

OUbert  S.  Stubbe) 

The  recent  Summit  Conference  In  Moscow 
between  Communlat  Party  Secretary  Leonid 


Brezhnev  and  President  Nixon,  and  the  Stra- 
tegic Arms  Limitation  Agreements  which 
were  signed  there,  have  been  as  rewarding  to 
the  0S8R  aa  they  have  been  damaging  and 
poastbly  dlaaatrous  to  the  United  States. 

Much  haa  already  been  said  about  the  ad- 
vantage which  the  SALT  agreements  confer 
on  the  Soviets  in  terms  of  the  total  weight 
of  nuclear  warheads  which  they  can  deliver 
on  the  United  States.  Estimates  of  this  ad- 
vantage range  from  3:1  to  S :  i .  Some  military 
authorities  contend  that  the  presently  larger 
number  of  U.S.  warheads,  obtained  hy  divid- 
ing mlaalle  payloads  into  multiple,  Indepwnd- 
ently-targeted  re-entry  vehicles  (MIRV's)  la 
able  to  offset  the  Soviet  advantage  in  total 
nuclear  megatonnage.  However,  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  this  U.S.  capability,  its 
coxmtervalllng  effect  is  obviously  short- 
lived, and  will  last  only  until  the  Soviets  de- 
velop their  own  MIRV  capability.  The 
greater  throw-weight  of  the  Soviet  38-9  mis- 
siles plus  the  numerical  superiority  of  the 
other  Soviet  missiles  will  allow  the  Soviet 
Union  to  obtain  a  virtually  overwhelming 
superiority  in  flexibility,  sophistication  and 
destructive  capability  of  their  offensive  mis- 
sile .systems. 

The  imbalance  in  nuclear  weapons  which 
the  SALT  pacts  grant  the  Soviet  Union  Is  but 
one  defect  of  these  aBreements.  which  are 
vaguely-worded.  lU-deilned,  unverlflable  and 
unenforceable. 

It  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  following 
analysis  to  present  a  survey  of  some  of  the 
defects  lu  the  ciirrent  SALT  agreements  and 
to  show  how  rhese  defects  all  accrue  to  the 
military  advantage  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
particular  question  of  whether  the  Soviet 
Union  win  exploit  the  SALT  loopholes  and 
SALT  verification  deflclencles  to  augment  Us 
present  millt<\ry  superiority  will  be  discussed 
In  the  context  of  the  Soviet  diplomatic  rec- 
ord and  the  Soviet  military  doctrine. 

It  will  be  shown  that  the  Umted  .States 
has  no  recourse  but  to  reje<t  the  present 
SALT  accords  and  to  seek  a  new  set  of  ac- 
cords that  are  well-dellned  and  enforceable 
by  on-site  inspection — and  that  until  such 
time  as  meaningttil  and  enforceable  agree- 
ments are  obtained,  the  United  States  has  no 
choice  but  to  lake  those  measures  necessary 
to  restore  the  credibility  of  its  strategic  nu- 
clear missile  forces,  and  to  regain  as  far  as 
possible  (and  as  rapidly  as  possible i  a  posi- 
tion which  has  almost  been  bargained  away. 

THE  PROMISK  NOT  TO  CONCKAL 

Just  one  month  prior  to  the  Nixon- 
Brezhnev  summit  conference  one  of  the  au- 
thors prepared  a  paper  for  the  April  28, 
1972  issue  of  the  American  Security  Council 
entitled,  "On-Slte  Inspection:  The  Key  Is- 
sue In  SALT."  This  paper  delved  into  the 
many  ways  in  which  the  Soviets  could  com- 
pletely Ignore  and  circumvent  any  SALT 
agreement  that  was  not  based  on  ironclad 
provisions  for  verlflcallon  by  on-site  inspec- 
tion. The  paper  stated  three  points  which  are 
particularly  pertinent  to  the  SALT  agree- 
ments now  before  the  Senate. 

"1.  No  mlaalle  or  arms  limitation  pact  can 
be  safe  without  an  agreement  to  open  all 
weapons  installations  and  all  suspected 
weapons  Installations  to  close-up  physical 
Inspection  by  International  Inspection 
teams  which  are  given  unrestricted  freedom 
of  travel  and  entry. 

"2.  An  arms  agreement  without  provisions 
for  direct  personal  Inspection  would  not  halt 
the  "arms  race";  it  would  merely  guarantee 
success  to  any  nation  that  would  seek  to 
achieve  an  overwhelming  military  superiority 
through  the  concealed  production  and  con- 
cealed deployment  of  new  missile  systems. 
An  Inspectlonless  agreement  would  permit 
Communist  bloc  nations  to  take  advantage  of 
their  closed  societies  to  conceal  massive  nu- 
clear mlaalle  buildups,  while  at  the  same  time 
being  certain  that  the  open  society  of  the 
United  States  would  not  permit  such  a  sub- 
terfuge. 


"3.  At  best,  an  arras  limitation  ngnisimut 
without  Inapsetlon  would  create  a  ttatpontf, 
false  Impreaalon  of  aeetirlty.  At  wottt  u 
oould  leave  the  United  States  with  a  Otokot 
only  between  surrender  and  annihilation  b» 
overwhelming  nuolear  forces." 

At  the  time  these  three  points  were  ist 
down,  the  public  was  still  uncertain  aa  to 
what  form  the  expected  SALT  agreemeau 
would  take.  Uppermost  in  many  mlnda  «•• 
a  fear  that  U.S.  SALT  negotiators  would  ds- 
fer  to  the  repeated  Soviet  refusals  to  permtt 
any  kind  of  on-site  Inspection.  However,  on 
that  particular  concern  the  foregoing  article 
quoted  favorably  some  reassuring  words  of 
Secretary  of  Defense  Melvln  R.  Laird,  pub- 
lished In  the  March  27,  1972  Issue  of  UB. 
News  and  World  Report: 

"But  it  is  my  strong  view  that  it  would 
be  a  great  and  dangerous  mistake  for  the 
United  States  to  take  unilateral  disarma- 
ment actions.  In  short,  we  must  have  verifi- 
able mutual-arms-1  imitation  agreements  . .  . 
To  put  it  bluntly,  this  President  Aod  this 
Secretary  of  Defense  are  not  going  to  place 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States  or  of  our 
friends  and  allies,  at  the  mercy  of  the  hc^>ed' 
for  good  will  of  any  other  power." 

Two  months  later,  these  fine  words  of  Sec- 
retary Laird  were  entirely  ignored  aa  two 
agreements  were  signed  in  Moscow  that  place 
the  destiny  of  the  United  States  and  ita  allies 
squarely  Ln  the  lap  of  the  "hoped-for  good 
will "  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  a  remarkable  capitulation  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Moscow  SALT  agreements  con- 
tain absolutely  no  provision  for  any  type  of 
vfsriflcatlon,  on-site  or  otherwise,  that  goes 
beyond  the  normal  means  now  employed 
(without  agreement)  to  gather  military  in- 
telligence. Such  independent  intelligence 
gathering  methods  are  referred  to  In  the 
SALT  agreements  as  "national  technical 
means  of  verification".  They  Include,  prln- 
daily,  the  use  of  satellite  surveillance, 
aerial  reconnaissance  and  electronic  Intelli- 
gence In  conjunction  with  the  so-called 
■classical"   intelligence  sources. 

Recognizing  the  deficiencies  of  these  "al- 
lowed" means  of  verification,  SALT  negotia- 
tors have  inserted  a  clause  which  calls  upon 
the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  •'not  to  use 
deliberate  concealment  measures  which  im- 
pede verification  by  national  technical 
means  .  .  .".  This  clause  is  found  In  Article 
XII  of  the  Treaty  on  ABM's  and  in  Article  V 
of  the  Interim  Agreement  (on  offensive  mis- 
siles). Insofar  as  the  United  States  is  con- 
cerned, the  effect  of  this  clause  is  to  hang 
UJS.  sectirlty  on  the  tenuous  thread  of  a  So- 
viet promise  not  to  engage  in  concealed 
missile  buildups. 

Defenders  of  the  SALT  pacts  have  appar- 
ently chosen  to  Ignore  the  significance  of  the 
"deliberate  concealment"  clause.  They  con- 
tinue to  assert,  as  they  have  In  the  past, 
that  "national  technical  means  of  verifica- 
tion" are  adequate  in  any  case.  Independent 
of  any  Soviet  attempts  at  concealment.  They 
are  able  to  avoid  any  proof  of  this  assertion 
by  taking  refuge  in  the  veU  of  secrecy  that 
must  necessarily  surround  the  methods  of 
military  Intelligence  gathering.  They  are  able 
to  say,  "If  you  knew  what  we  know,  you 
would  not  question  the  reliability  of  our 
verification  means". 

However,  the  very  fact  that  secrecy  is  re- 
quired to  protect  "national  technical  means 
of  verification"  la  Ip  itself  an  indication  of 
extreme  faUlbllity.  One  major  reason  for  this 
secrecy  la  that  once  the  details  of  any  par- 
ticular means  of  verification  are  known, 
countermeasurea  can  be  developed  to  thwart 
that  method  of  verification.  The  deUcate  and 
uncertain  balance  between  meaaurea  and 
countermeasurea  In  the  Intelligence  Oal* 
makes  any  secrecy-dependent  means  oi  veri- 
fication highly  risky  aa  a  sole  b»^  f«r  arm* 
Unxltatlou. 


Ti  k  <«  tlM  T^taXtnlT  ntmat  Hamattmat 
J^^nOMom  afctaOttsa  ttuU  SALT  pro- 
"LST^MW  to  b»  bMtnc  tbaJr  cJmlm  for 
^"^^UmiSt^a^  all-  capability  In  tb»  •«>- 
t^'-mMoBaX  twsbnlMd  niMiia  at  Teriaca- 
r^T  la  nPuuBttng  this  unftmndwl  etetm. 
rf  sAM-^flpMrnf  •»  aWa  to  tiJ»  ad- 
^^V0toaij  of  mllttarr  aaerecy  bnt  alao 

_,rirttt  regarda  any  flpaoa  artilereBMBta. 

•"^JJLjnatolJ,  tha  barrtara  of  s^racy  need 
,Jtba  paMtntatf  to  asmptow  any  ctaima  of 
ZILaiu^  mf«inhuity.  That  la.  it  la  not  nacaa- 
tr^rtTfla  into  «»ataUa  at  what  aataunaa  can 
ZTwUrtk  M  raatnotad  Inlcrmatlasi.  but 
rutkK  ta  aoialn  what  aatamtaa  cannot  do. 
iSSi  U  daaacmlnad  by  tha  Uw»  of  natura. 
cannot,  for  exampla.  examtna 
I  ot  mlaslla  sites.  buUdlnga.  tun- 
ilnna  trains,  trticka,  tsuokara, 
^^«  tzawlars,  etc.;  and  sataUltea  cannot 
Bioiia  tha  criMt  of  tba  aarth  with  sound  and 
li^iilflrti  waves  or  with  sample  borings. 
I^lgjltta  measurements  of  nudastf  particles. 
iikMi  ara  uaad  to  datact  nudaar  explosions, 
aia  not  appUcabla  to  dataetlng  the  dormant 
vadMMto  of  nuclear  mlsilkw  on  the  surface 
at  the  earth.  Purtbermove,  the  nature  of 
MMBStte  and  gravitational  fi«lda  la  such  that 
s  loeal  variation  In  tbasa  fields  produced  by 
any  man-made  object  on  or  beneath  the 
sattb^  aurfaca  would  be  so  attenuated  and 
f^if^A  by  poor  restdutlon  at  satellite  attl- 
taAi  that  even  parfect  sensors  would  be  In- 
csBaUa  of  obtaining  any  data  that  would  be 
BtsBii^iil  In  a  military  sense. 

Br  paocses  of  elimination  there  is  only  one 
BMaas  of  meastirement  open  to  satellites  for 
1^  surrsUlance  of  objects  on  the  surface  of 
tlnf  sarth.  That  is  tba  measurement  of  elec- 
tranagnetlc  radUtUm,  which  ranges  frtsn 
lUtravtolat  to  visible  light  to  Infrared  (beat) 
radtetton  to  radio  waves  to  x-rays  to  gamma 
nn.  Such  radiation  may  be  emitted  and/or 
t^jaotsd  from  tba  earth.  Reflected  radiation 
nair  ooooa  originally  either  from  the  sun  or 
fnai  the  satellite  (for  example,  from  radar  or 
lasar  systems  >. 

(last  any  deeper  mecualng  be  ascribed  to 
tlks  lortgolng  cozicluslons,  other  than  the 
lav*  of  nature  imply,  it  la  here  stipulated 
that  the  writers  have  not  had  access  to  cur- 
nat  clasBlfled  information  on  satellite 
lasaimrnmrnt  capabUltles.) 

ia  tha  caae  of  offensive  mlasUes,  which  do 
Bat  rsqulre  radars,  laaera,  or  radio  communl- 
eattoa  for  their  operation,  their  detectiMi  by 
^♦.iii»^  must  be  linked  to  (1)  a  telltale 
•Biiasloa  of  Infrared  (beat)  waves  and  Ught 
fi«ia  the  missile  Installation.  (2)  a  reveal- 
ing reflection  of  radar  or  laser  radiation 
tiaoamltted  from  the  satellite,  or  (3)  a 
atgnUeant  pattern  In  the  reflection  of  aolar 
radiatloa.  None  of  these  categories  of  re- 
flaetad  or  emitted  radiation  pose  any  In- 
anraoimtable  cdietaclea  to  a  successful  con- 
eaaknant  of  offensive  miaaUas  by '  scientific 
caiBMifiage.  All  that  la  required  Is  to  enclose 
tba  mlaalle  and  Ita  launching  system  in  a 
iNdldlng  or  other  structure  whose  surface  re- 
flaeta  and  emits  radiation  m  a  way  ttiat  does 
not  betray  Its  contents. 

I>ar»nthetlcally,  It  should  be  mentioned 
that  even  In  the  area  of  radio  emisslona 
Uiem  la  a  whole  field  oi  deceptive  action 
vtthln  the  category  of  ECM  (Electronic 
Gouatarmeasures)  which  has  an  Important 
baarlDg  on  the  boundary  conditions  or  limits 
ol  acquisition  of  satellites  or  special  air- 
enft. 

The  ease  with  which  satellite  measure- 
ineAts  can  be  deceived  depends  on  the  type 
ot  enTlronment  In  which  the  mlsaUe  system 
>i  oonoealad.  MlaaUea  can  be  concealed  in 
eavaa,  la  mlnaa.  In  foreaU,  in  railroad  box- 
oao.  Im  rlvars,  la  harbora,  on  tha  bottom  of 
tte  aa.  in  baxgca,  ln  flsblng  ttawlars.  In 
tnlgMaBB.  In  taakeia,  la  any  metal  atructura 
«r  imhUiiig  that  ooaoeala  Ita  contenta.  In 


a(aUi«> 


dttmay  ott  walla,  IB  otbar 
wbleh  a>a  <ttigalaad  I 
llnariaa.  daaaalsal  pti 
trie  powav  plaiita  mmtk  ttm  llfea,  la  aOaa 
an  taataUad  haoaatli  tha  ataea  «rf  a 
t^«»  by  drtUlag  uywaadi  mm  blglwiay  or 
railway  feunaaia.  an*  la  maay  ortoar  plaeaa 
human  Ingenuity  oaa  davlaa.  Otovloaaly,  ooo- 
ceaUnent  can  be  aaslar  in  areaa  whaia  tha 
normal  traaaportatlon  and  onmrminifiatlfln 
requlremanta  parUlat  tboaa  ot  a  mlasUa  in* 
atallatloa,  and  where  tba  phyaleal  dlman- 
slona  at  the  mlaalle  ajftbum  either  oorreepond 
to  or  an  maaked  by  the  (^laracterlatlos  of  the 
ennroauneat,  and  where  the  normal  char- 
acterlatlcs  for  the  emlsalon  and  raOaetlflia  c€ 
radiation  either  ooiieipond  to  or  maak  thoae 
of  the  mlaalle  ayatem.  Ilany  of  ttie  i^acee 
of  concealment  Usted  above  fit  these  re- 
qulremrata. 

To  answer  those  who  wlU  suggeat  tttat 
such  concealment  la  too  Impractical  or  too 
costly,  it  U  neoeaaary  to  refer  only  to  the 
effective  concealment  ot  entire  faetorlea  by 
the  Oermana  during  World  War  II.  The  con- 
struction and  maintenance  of  anxdi  faetorlea. 
located  underground,  waa  made  entirely 
feasible  by  the  availability  of  slave  labor— 
which  Is  available  alao  to  the  Sovleta. 

The  resource  and  Ingenuity  which  the 
Oermana  displayed  in  the  concealment  and 
protection  of  their  faetorlea  frcan  location 
and  aUled  bombing  itad  to  be  seen  to  be 
fully  beU«ved.  One  of  the  authors  bad  thla 
opportunity  of  first-hand  observation  while 
serving  with  a  military  government  and  with 
an  aUled  commlaalon  which  supervised  the 
disarmament  of  Oermany.  In  thla  capacity, 
he  carried  out  aerial  reconnalaaance  and  on- 
site  Inspection  of  a  number  of  tmderground 
factories  and  fully  camouflaged  strategic 
surface  targeta.  A  few  of  the  examples  of 
Oerman  concealment  familiar  to  this  author 
are  described  below. 

Examples  of  Oerman  concealment  are 
legion.  A  particularly  Intriguing  case  was 
that  of  the  Krtegsmarlne's  principal  Torpedo 
Research  and  Development  Bstabllshment  at 
Eckenforde,  whose  general  looatlon  waa 
known,  but  where  the  Oermana  were  able  to 
conceal  Ita  extent  and  the  foil  nature  of  ita 
operatlona  by  the  skillful  use  of  artificial  fog 
and  other  meesures.  This  author  has  exam- 
ined an  tinderground  reflnvy  with  full  scale 
stral^t-run  dlstUlatton  tmlta  about  seventy 
feet  high  which  were  concealed  In  a  small 
bill  wboee  rock  had  been  omnpletely  hollowed 
out  for  the  purpose  and  whoee  pntrance 
could  only  be  detected  from  the  distance 
of  a  few  feet  at  ground  level — and  even  then 
only  when  the  exact  position  was  known.  On 
one  occasion  this  author  when  fully  sup- 
plied with  map  references  and  good  direc- 
tions bad  dUBcolty  In  eTniiwg  the  concealed 
entrance  to  an  xindMground  factory  Installed 
to  produoe  ball-bearings — which  was  totally 
Invisible  from  above  and  only  partially  visi- 
ble within  a  restricted  range  ot  acoeea  from 
the  grounl.  He  haa  alao  flown  over  certain 
wartime  t^-fleld  and  oU  drttrery  targeu  on 
the  Kiel  Canal  at  a  height  of  about  200  feet 
being  quite  unable  to  dtatlnguiah  any  spe- 
cial charaeterlstlca  of  pumping  stations  dis- 
guised as  thatched  cottagea  whose  exact  to- 
catlon  and  detailed  construction  were  known 
to  him.  This  was  not  sur|Mising  because  the 
pumpe  In  some  caace  were  below  light  screen- 
ing structures  which  had  been  built  inside 
the  cottages  and  the  machinery  oould  not  be 
seen  even  by  looking  through  the  wlndowa. 
Alao,  at  nemhude  the  KriegBakarlne  (Oer- 
man Navy)  oonatructed  an  underground  oil 
storage  installation  daalgnad  to  h(dd  seven 
milUon  tons  of  oU  In  large  concrete  storage 
»A«kM    This  waa  totaUy  invislbla  from  the 

•I*"- 

Another   impressive   examine   of    ooooeal- 

ment   was   the   German   cooatriictloa  of   a 

ffpn^ii  arma  and  medium  ordnance  factory  in 

a  mine.  The  suddea  Influx  of  gun-manufao- 

turlng  machinery  and  outflux  of  "ore-bear- 
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A  laaaternd  pleoe  of 
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factory  aa  part  ot  a 


feroe.  Tlte 

a  ruae  to  conceal 

tory  or  a  lauaab  f  acUtty .  tt  U  waU  fcaoem,  in 
fact,  that  many  Sevte*  atrategie  projeott 
have  been  oonatmeted  by  aUve  labor  admln- 
latwed  hy  the  IIVD. 

The  aeUTttlaa  of  the  allied  dlaarmament 
commlastoa  aotnettmea  Inrotred  the  oompar- 
isoa  of  warttaie  inteDlgeoce  on  Oermany 
with  what  waa  aetuaUy  found  by  flrat  hand 
Inapectton.  The  diacrepaaey  waa  great.  No 
satellite  system  could  ixaalbly  fill  thla  kind 

of  gap. 

In  c(»aldering  the  virtually  unlimited  poe- 
slbilltles  for  mlasUe  concealment  by  the  So- 
vteu  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  miaslle 
facUltlea  need  not  be  acoomparried  by  the 
massive,  ooa4>lex,  underground  concrete 
strueturea  that  are  aasoctated  wtth  VJ8.  mla- 
alle compJexee.  It  la  quite  feaalble  to  con- 
atruct  light,  mobile  launchers  for  lOBM'e.  aa 
the  SovleU  have  already  done  for  their  inter- 
mediate range  balllatie  mlasaee  (IBBlTa) .  It 
U  pextictdaxly  aignlflcaat  ttiat  the  SALT  In- 
terim Agreement  plaeea  no  limit  on  land- 
mobUe  ICBM'a,  aa  per  tlM  Soviet  refuaal  to 
do  so.  This  fact  atroofl^y  suggeeta  a  need  to 
re-examine  recently  puUlclaed  propoeala  to 
give  our  own  ICBM'a  mobimy  that  would 
help  to  protect  them  from  a  Soviet  flret- 
strlke  attack. 

On  the  subject  of  concealment,  two  popu- 
lar mlacomseptlona  about  missile  trsneporta- 
tlon  and  storage  should  be  corrected.  FVnt, 
misaUes  need  not  be  transported  intact. 
Bather,  it  la  qiUte  feaalble  to  deelgn  any  mla- 
sUe so  that  It  can  be  diipped  aa  aeettona  In 
cratea  irtioee  physical  alee  and  dlmenak»na 
give  no  clue  aa  to  their  contenta.  Ttieee  com- 
ponent aectlona  can  then  be  aaaembled  at  a 
concealed  launch  site.  Thua,  traaaportatlon 
from  the  factory  to  the  Uunch  alte  preeents 
no  prt*lem  in  concealment,  aeooad,  missile 
storage,  either  at  the  launch  site  or  elsewhere, 
need  not  be  In  the  upright  poettlon,  and 
therefore  requires  neither  a  taU  building  ner 
a  deep  hole. 

In  order  to  execute  plana  depending  on 
large-scale  mobility  of  ICBWfs,  the  DSfflB  poe- 
sesses  extremely  adequate  means  for  achiev- 
ing this  since  they  have  very  extensive  state- 
controlled  air  cargo  fleets  aa  weU  aa  raU  and 
Inland  waterway  routes  already  Urvolved  as 
a  means  of  logistic  dispersal  and  deployment. 

AKX     StTSnClONS     XWOT7CHJ 

Some  defenders  of  the  SALT  agreements 
may  contend  that  it  is  not  neoeaaary  to  de- 
termine with  an  abeolute  certainty  that  the 
Sovleta  are  violating  the  SALT  agreements 
with  a  concealed  misalle  deployment.  They 
may  argue  that  "natlcMial  technical  means  of 
verification"  abould  at  leaat  be  capable  of 
uncovering  f  o"gH  evidence  of  any  concealed 
Soviet  buildup  to  generate  auaplclona  in 
WaahlngtoB.  While  not  for  one  moment  ac- 
oepttDg  this  preentnpttnn  of  general  capabU- 
Ity,  we  may  nevertheleaa  aak.  "What  would  or 
could  WaahingtoB  do  in  re^Moae  to  auch 
auapiclooa?" 

Viewed  from  a  historical  perapecUve,  the 
cfaancea  of  any  U.S.  respooae  to  mere  suapi- 
cloaa  of  a  Soviet  axma  buildup  appear  to 
be  very  amaU.  On  two  ooeaalona  during  the 
paat  decade  the  Soviet  Union  baa  solemnly 
promlaed  not  to  seek  a  military  advantage 
through  a  maaaive  deployment  ot  mHalVi 
and  on  both  oooaalcna  u  has  laheaqnently 
violated  that  peomlae  in  a  way  that  giaialy 
threatened    the    aecurtty    ot    the    Olntte* 
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mad/or  tta  »U1m.  In  both  bmm.  wblob 

itmii  iM  dMcrUMd  balow.  tbe  AdmlnUtntton 
thaa  In  WMitalnc«oa  inltUlly  i*Jeet«d  aU  «v1- 
deno*  of  tiMM  buildups  sad  publloly  danted 
VbMt  cb«T  ««•  tmJdnc  plM*.  PartuniMly.  for 
naaona  baat  known  to  the  8o*t«t*,  naltbw 
of  tba  Sovlvt  mlaslle  d«ploym«nt«  ma  ocm- 
oMklMt,  wo  that  conclusive  proof  of  tbaw  de- 
plormants  wm  ultimately  obtalnabla  by 
aerial  pbotognpha.  It  waa  not  until  tnis 
proof  waa  obtalnad  tbat  tbe  reapaotlw  Ad- 
mlnlatratlona  wars  finally  able  to  face  tbe 
fact  of  Soviet  dupUctty. 

mXAMFlM   OV  THI   FOST   SOVXKT    MISSIUC 
SdUIUP 

The  flrat  of  the  Soviet  mlaalle  buUdups 
occurred  In  l»«a.  in  Cuba.  In  thla  case  we 
have  tbe  ffi'r'taainn  of  Kennedy's  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Intelllgenoe  and  Reeearcb  in 
tba  Stat*  Department,  Boger  Hllsman,  that 
"olaaittcal"  intelligence  fran  CIA  agents  in 
tba  field  waa  rejected  for  almost  a  month, 
until  direct  photographic  evidence  of  the 
Soviet  oirenalve  mlasllea  waa  obtained  by  a 
TT-a  flight  on  October  16,  1943.  He  explained 
thla  policy  aa  followa: 

"Ty>  take  the  action  the  TTnlted  States  did 
In  fact  take  and  to  mobilize  public  opinion 
In  the  United  SUtee  and  our  alUes  to  support 
that  action  requlrea  'harder'  information 
than  agent  reporta.  It  was  only  in  the  third 
(I.e.,  deployment]  stage — after  missiles  and 
supporting  equipment  had  actually  been  In- 
stalled at  the  launching  sitae — that  the  nec- 
aMary  'bard'  Information  coiild  be  acquired. 
The  'hardest'  information  of  all  were  plc- 
turaa,  for  example,  and  It  was  only  In  this 
third  stage  that  the  InatallaUons  would  be 
raoognlaable  In  anlal  photography."  (Roger 
wti»Tn^n  To  Move  a  Nation,  Doubletlay  and 
Company,  Inc..  19«7,  p.  184.) 

Thla  statement  Is  subject  to  a  good  deal 
erf  critical  re-lnterpretatlon.  When  InteUl- 
genca  wwk  is  properly  conducted  and  agents 
ai«  properly  selected,  trained  and  used,  the 
Intelligence  which  they  can  obtain  is  within 
the  hardest  of  all  categories — and  In  many 
caaea  baa  revealed  {to  thote  entitled  to  re- 
ceive it)  with  absolute  accuracy  the  Inten- 
tions of  an  enemy  as  well  as  his  capabilities. 
During  WW  II  such  decisive  battles  as  those 
of  Kursk,  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic  and  tbe 
Hdrmandy  Invaslmi  depended  to  a  great  ex- 
tant on  the  succasafxU  use  of  agents  and  of 
well-tried  methoda  now  regarded  as  "clas- 
sical". These  are  still  supremely  effective — 
and  scientific  aids,  however  aophistlcated,  can 
still  only  be  regarded  as  an  auxiliary  to  them 
rather  than  as  a  primary  and  basic  aubstl- 
tuta  for  other  methods  for  which,  In  fact, 
th««  ia  no  substitute.  Hllsman  himself,  else- 
where In  bis  book,  discussed  the  problem 
of  over-reliance  on  scientific  aids  during  the 
Cuban  Missile  Crisis: 

"Aa  the  scientific  Instruments  of  Informa- 
tion-gathering have  become  so  marvelous, 
the  Intelligence  community,  having  the  nor- 
mal American  love  of  technical  gadgetry  had 
neglected  the  tlme-consiimlng,  tedious,  but 
still  essential  methods  of  classical  espionage. 
BecnUtlng,  training,  and  implanting  an 
agent  may  take  years,  and  It  may  take  still 
more  years  before  he  reports  anything  of 
significance.  It  is  ao  much  easier  to  send  a 
U-2  or  use  some  other  scientific  gadget.  But 
there  are  some  matters  on  which  we  need 
Information  tbat  even  a  T7-2  camera  cannot 
pick  up."  (p.  191.) 

Notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  dedicated 
and  resourceful  agents,  classical  methods  can 
be  thwarted  by  techniques  of  deception.  Just 
aa  can  satellites  and  other  purely  technical 
mw^p^  This  la  a  built-in  hazard,  which  is 
quite  evident  when  the  potentialities  of 
double  agents  are  tcUten  into  account. 

Together,  claaalcsl  and  scientific  national 
meana  of  verification  are  neoessary  but  not 
aufflcient  to  p<rilce  an  agreement  in  which 
the  U.S.  security  Is  critically  dependent  on 
alMolute  Soviet  compliance.  To  impose  such 


a  burden  on  "national  means"  Is  to  ask  dedi- 
cated people  to  perform  an  Impossible  task, 
risking  In  soma  cases  their  Uvea  and  pwtsonal 
■eourlty  to  do  what  the  diplomats  did  not 
have  the  courage  to  do  around  tbe  confer- 
ence table  by  insisting  on  on-site  inspection. 

■XAUPLM  or  TH*  SECOND  SOVTXT  MISSILX 
BUILSfUV 

A  disbelief  of  early  evidence  of  a  second 
Soviet  missile  buildup  was  voiced  by  tbe 
Nixon  Administration  in  response  to  Israeli 
charges  of  a  SAM  missile  buUdup  along  the 
Suez  Canal.  This  missile  buUdup  was  In  di- 
rect violation  of  an  Egyptian-Israeli  cease 
fixe  agreement,  which  took  effect  at  mid- 
night, Friday,  August  7,  1970.  Unlike  the 
Cuban  buUdup,  we  are  told  that  the  Initial 
evidence  In  this  case  was  photographic.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times.  August  14, 
1970  (page  6) ,  only  three  or  four  hours  alter 
the  cease-fire  began, 

"Israeli  aircraft  on  reconnaissance  missions 
were  said  to  have  sighted  the  [ Soviet]  mis- 
sile batteries  advancing  toward  the  Canal. 
The  United  States  was  Immediately  informed. 
The  reply  from  Washington  was  described  as 
tentative.  Anxerlcan  reconnaissance  was  said 
to  have  confirmed  that  there  were  missiles  In 
the  forward  position,  but  there  was  no  firm 
evidence  that  they  had  not  been  In  these  lo- 
cations before  the  cease-fire  took  effect." 

However,  such  "firm  evidence"  was  then 
supplied  by  the  Israeli  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Itzhak  Rabin,  who  according 
to  the  Times,  flew  from  Israel  to  the  United 
States  on  Monday  morning,  August  10.  "with 
Israeli  reconnaissance  photographs  said  to 
have  been  taken  at  3:30  Friday  afternoon, 
before  the  cease-fire,  showing  that  the  move- 
ments were  indeed  new".  Despite  this  Israeli 
evidence  the  Nixon  Administration  refused 
to  believe  that  the  Egyptians  and  Soviets 
were  violating  the  cease-fire,  and  continued 
to  express  that  disbelief  until  September  1, 
at  which  time  the  Administration  revealed 
that  not  only  had  the  Soviets  violated  the 
cease-fire  in  the  Initial  hours  after  Friday 
midnight,  but  they  had  continued  to  move 
In  SAM  missiles  durmg  much  of  the  month 
of  August!!  The  final  "convincing"  evidence 
was  said  to  have  been  in  the  form  of  pho- 
tographs taken  by  U-2's  and  satellites. 

The  effect  of  tbe  delayed  U.S.  response  in 
the  Sues  crisis  was  described  by  the  New 
York  Times  editorial  of  September  20,  1970: 

"The  weak  American  reaction  to  the  orig- 
inal violations,  the  Initial  skepticism  voiced 
about  Israel's  charges  and  the  withholding 
of  Phantom  Jet-fighters  from  Israel  in  the 
face  of  a  shifting  power  balance  doubtless 
encouraged  Moscow  and  Cairo  to  go  on  with 
their  buUdup." 

We  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  woiUd 
have  happened  If  the  Soviets  had  concealed 
their  missiles  so  as  to  prevent  photographic 
evidence  from  being  obtained  In  the  1962 
Cuban  crisis  or  If  they  had  decided  to  conceal 
their  mlssUes  along  the  Suez  Canal  sifter  the 
U.S.  had  rejected  early  photographic  evi- 
dence. Would  the  existence  of  all  these  mls- 
aUes  stUl  be  a  subject  for  debate  today? 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  responsible 
sources  have  claimed  that  there  are  still  So- 
viet missiles  concealed  in  Cuba.  Aerial  pho- 
tographs can  neither  prove  nor  disprove  such 
claims.  Aa  President  Kennedy  once  explained, 
"We  cannot  prove  there  is  not  a  missUe  in  a 
cave  or  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  going 
to  ship  next  week". 

Tlie  requirement  for  direct,  photographic 
proo*.  Imposed  by  both  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican Administrations  In  two  different 
situations,  may  hold  some  significance  In 
relation  to  tlie  present  SALT  agreements. 
NormaUy.  the  proof  from  •classical"  Intelli- 
gence sources  can  be  Just  as  reliable  as  aerial 
photographs,  perhaps  sometimes  more  reli- 
able. However,  In  these  times  when  the  cred- 
ibility of  government  officials  (and  their  in- 
telligence sources)  has  been  repeatedly  ques- 


tioned  (often  unjTMtly),  only 
evldeivoe  may  sulBoe  to  oonnpee  tbe  ] 

public.  Under  tbe  present  SALT 

It  U  not  Impossible  that  some  futon  AA. 
ministration  which  has  been  aUe  to  m. 
quire  Information  of  a  ooncaaled  naettar 
mlssUe  buildup  would  neverthelesa  be  u»> 
able  to  convince  the  public  of  this  bvUdu 
because  of  an  Inability  to  pbotogra|tfi  tte 
concealed  mlssUes.  The  posslbuity  of  nub 
an  occurrence  can  neither  be  ignored  aoc 
dismissed. 

PKOMISKS    MAOK   TO    BE    BaOMEW 

In  deciding  whether  Soviet  prrmlni  ha** 
any  value  in  the  present  SALT  agnstMOts, 
we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  fast  tkat 
both  the  Suez  and  Cuban  mlssUa  dsfdof- 
ments  were  carried  out  in  violation  at  jMte 
agreements  and  promises,  and  that  even  dar- 
ing these  deployments  the  Soviets  repast. 
edly  denied  that  they  were  taking  plaee.  TbH 
use  at  the  "big  lie"  as  a  cover-up  for  cUi^ 
destine  Soviet  operations  is  neither  an  lao. 
lated  nor  an  occasional  phenomenon,  aa  any 
cursory  look  at  Soviet  history  wlU  rsvsaL 

The  American  Bar  Association  pabUtbid  a 
particularly  informative  study  in  this  ragsid 
in  1958.  This  study,  which  was  oondawtsd 
by  the  ABA's  Special  Committee  on  Ooai. 
munlst  Tactics,  Strategy,  and  Objeetivei, 
summarized  the  record  of  Communist  praa- 
Isesup  to  1968: 

"During  the  past  26  jrears,  the  United  Btatas 
has  had  3.400  meetings  with  the  Communists, 
including  Teheran,  Yalta,  Potsdam,  Fansnm- 
Jom  and  Oeneva.  Tbe  negotiators  spoke  IM 
mUllon  words  (700  volumes).  AU  this  talk 
led  to  52  major  agreements,  and  SovM  Boa- 
sia  has  broken  50  of  them.  The  Communists 
have  followed  Lenin's  dictum  about  treaties 
and  agreements:  "  'Promises  are  like  pi* 
crusts — made  to  be  broken.'  " 

One  may  well  ask,  In  the  face  of  this  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  bad  faith,  "Should  we  be  to 
foolish  as  to  trust  them  again?"  And  yet,  la 
the  same  year  the  ABA  report  was  puMisbed, 
the  United  States  entered  stlU  anothw  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union,  this  thne  aa 
agreement  to  impose  a  morltorlum  on  nuclear 
testing.  The  Soviet  Union  kept  this  agreecasnt 
for  three  years — Just  long  enough  to  aoqulre 
a  substantial  advantage  over  the  VB.  in  the 
development  of  new  nuclear  weapons,  and 
to  complete  extensive  preparations  for  the 
testing  of  these  weapons  which  begui  lat* 
in  1961.  President  Kennedy  8tron«^y  con- 
demned this  Soviet  subterfuge,  vowing  never 
again  to  enter  Into  a  testing  moratorhim 
which  did  not  have  provisions  for  Inspection: 

"We  now  know  enough  about  broken  nsgo- 
tlatlons,  secret  preparations,  and  tbe  advan- 
tages gained  from  a  long  test  series  never  to 
offer  again  an  uninspected  moratorium." 
(1962  speech  of  President  Kennedy,  quoted 
by  Human  Events,  June  3,  1972,  p.  4.) 

Nevertheless,  In  spite  of  this  strong  decla- 
ration of  President  Kennedy  and  in  spite  of 
the  subsequent  indication  of  Soviet  bad  faith 
in  the  1962  Cuban  MlssUe  Crisis,  the  United 
States  allowed  the  Soviets  to  retain  their  ill- 
gotten  lead  In  nuclear  weaponry  by  signing 
an  atmospheric-test  ban  treaty  in  1963— an 
agreement  which  once  again  contained  no 
provisions  to  inspect  against  secret  test  prep- 
arations ! ! 

To  place  the  rellabUity  of  Soviet  promlsei 
fiui;her  in  perspective,  it  may  be  noted 
that  shortly  before  the  present  SALT  ac- 
cords were  completed  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Comixilttee  released  a  report  which  updated 
the  Soviet  record  on  honoring  summit 
agreements:  24  out  of  25  summit  agreements 
violated  to  date! 

The  dismal  Soviet  record  In  honormg 
agreements  points  to  Just  one  conclusion: 
As  long  as  the  United  States  continues  to 
enter  Into  unenforceable,  unverlfiable  a^*e- 
ments  with  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Bovlett 
wUl  continue  to  break  these  agreements 
whenever  it  serves  their  purpose  to  do  so. 
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!2SSTrf  the  SALT  negottattons.  The  rate 
SfSJch  it  BtUl  oontlnuee  Is  a  commentary 

*  Ik^Zm  of  the  term  'limitation"  in  con- 
"o^otSLCt^  t»^  or  future  SALT  discus. 

Vrtt  only  are  the  current  SALT  agree- 
JnL  ^enforceable  and  not  verifiable  to 
^"tS^that  could  ensure  compliance,  but 

*  pfSTexamlnatlon  of  these  pacts  reveals 
nnnu^ms  ambiguities  and  omissions  that 
^^^^inXTconcealed  ml^ll*  buUdup 
^t^Sovlet  Union.  A  few  of  these  deflclen- 
oiMi  u«  listed  below: 

Tiirae  interim  Agreement  avoids  specl- 
JJ  any  upper  limit  on  the  number  of 
tod  land-bas3d  ICBM  launchers,  requh-lng 
the  oartles  to  this  agreement  merely  to  sup- 
o«t  an  undefined  status  quo  by  not  inl- 
Uatlng  any  new  launcher  construction  after 
JulT  1  1972.  Donald  O.  Brenuan  of  the  Hud- 
taa  Institute,  who  has  always  concurred 
with  past  disarmament  efforts,  sees  a  major 
joophoie  in  this  SALT  feature:  ".  .  .  the 
SovleU  have  refused  to  say  how  many  mls- 
lUct  they  have.  Thus,  our  estimates  of  the 
soviet  strategic  forces  are  presumably  lower 
bounds  ...  If  we  later  discover  a  whole  field 
of  ICBM's.  which  I  am  told  has  happened 
in  the  past,  there  may  be  some  controversy 
(wer  lust  when  it  was  started".  (Donald  Q. 
Biennan,  "When  the  SALT  Hit  the  Pan", 
Nftional  Revieu\  June  23.  1972.  pp.  686-692.) 

(2)  Article  V  of  the  Interim  Agreement, 
which  prohlblte  "deliberate  concealment 
maasures",  provides  no  definition  of  what 
constitutes  "deliberate  concealment".  The 
Article  states  only  that  this  prohibition 
•ghaU  not  require  changes  in  current  con- 
gtructlon.  assembly,  conversion  or  overhaul 
practices'.  Accordingly,  the  Soviets  will  be 
able  to  exctise  any  future  concealment  tech- 
niques by  merely  claiming  that  these  tech- 
niques are  not  changes  from  past  practices. 
Article  XII  of  the  Treaty  ol  ABM's  offers  the 
Soviets  the  same  l(X>phole. 

(3)  The  Interim  Agreement  deals  only  with 
the  construction  of  fixed  land-based  launch- 
ers and  submarine  launchers  for  offensive 
mifisUes.  The  Agreement  does  uot  prohibit 
tbe  continued  production  ol  the  mlssUes 
themselves  or  of  the  sophisticated  electronic 
equipment  required  for  latmch  operations. 
This  omission  Is  most  serious  in  the  case  of 
the  huge  Soviet  S8-9  missiles  and  their  even 
larger  replacements.  The  United  States  has 
no  modern  ICBM's  comparable  to  these 
mammoth  first-strike  weapons.  It  would  take 
the  VB.  perhaps  five  to  ten  years  to  develop 
(uch  weapons — ^plus  more  time  to  produce 
and  deploy  them.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Soviets  would  reqxiire  a  relatively  short  time 
to  construct  the  launch  facilities,  for  ac- 
cumulated stockpiles  of  these  massive  weap- 
ons. 

(4)  WhUe  the  Treaty  on  ABM's  does.  In 
effect,  prohibit  the  stockpUlng  of  ABM  mis- 
illes  In  Article  VHI,  this  prohibition  is  ob- 
TlouBly  not  capable  of  being  eixforced  by 
"national  means  of  verification".  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  Soviet  ABM  laimching 
equipment  does  not  Involve  undergroimd 
«ilos,  and  wo\xld  therefore  be  capable  of 
being  rapidly  deployed  from  a  concealed 
stockpile.  Moreover.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
by  Senator  James  Buckley,  in  his  June  29, 
1»72  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Bslations  Committee,  that  the  Soviet  slngle- 
AUI-launchers,  permitted  by  tbe  ABM 
treaty,  are  capable  of  beli^  modified  covert- 
ly 8o  that  they  wlU  be  able  to  launch  more 
than  one  rut— tio  in  rapid  succeealon. 

(6)  Senator  Buckley  has  fiurthor  sug- 
gtsted  tbat  the  Soviets  also  have  the  pos- 
sible option  of  iq>Kradlng  their  new  anti- 
aircraft systems  to  an  ABM  role:  "There  are 


thoM  w»>»  betlwe,  fer  anaiple,  «»««»  «» 
sxlattnc  SAr4  ndMllee.  with  their  eOeeeive 
altitude  ot  100,000  feet,  oookl  be  given  aa 
ABM  oapebttlty  and  coanaoted  with  the 
necessary  radar  InitaMt**^"*  without  detec- 
tion". 

(8)  Strang^y,  tbe  particular  weapons 
which  the  Soviets  could  be  deployed  most 
rapidly  from  ooncealment  are  not  even 
covered  by  the  SALT  agreements.  These  are 
the  land-mobUe  ICBM's.  VS.  negotlatora. 
who  orlglnaUy  demanded  the  inclusion  of 
these  weapona.  aubeequently  c^itulated  to 
Soviet  intranslgency  on  May  20,  1972,  only 
sU  days  before  the  SALT  pacts  were  signed. 
In  a  moet  Ineffectual  attea^)t  to  mitigate 
the  effects  of  this  astounding  Soviet  diplo- 
matic victory,  UJ3.  negotiators  issued  a  uni- 
lateral statement  on  May  20  In  which  they 
declared,  ".  .  .  the  U.S.  would  consider  the 
deployment  of  operational  land-mobile  ICBM 
launchers  during  the  (five  year]  period  of  the 
Interim  agreement  as  inconstatent  with  the 
objectives  of  that  agreement".  This  statement 
makes  little  sense  when  It  Is  realised  that  the 
very  fact  that  such  launchers  would  be 
rapidly  deployable  makes  it  unnecessary  to 
deploy  them  untU  they  are  needed— either 
for  a  surprise  nuclear  attack  or  for  an  at- 
tempt at  nuclear  blackmail. 

(7)  The  SovleW  have  refused  to  define  what 
they  consider  to  be  a  "heavy  ICBM"  under 
Article  n  of  the  Interim  Agreement,  which 
prohibiU  the  replacing  of  "light  ICBM's"  by 
•heavy  ICBM's"  Without  a  binding  defini- 
tion, the  Soviets  are  free  to  do  as  they  please 
under  this  article. 

(8)  A  further  ambiguity  on  mlasUe  re- 
placement relates  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  Soviets  are  now  replacing  their  inter- 
mediate missiles  with  88-1 1's  that  have  an 
intercontinental  range.  Senator  Buckley 
testified:  „  ^ 

"It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the  so-called 
•national  means  of  verification'  aTOUable  to 
the  United  States  will  sufllce  to  provide 
conclusive  evidence  as  to  whether  or  not 
Soviet  medium  and  intermediate  range  bal- 
listic missiles  (M/IRBM)  vrlll  be  upgraded 
to  an  Intercontinental  capability  through 
the  replacement  of  obsolescent  SS-4  and 
SS-5  missiles  with  'variable  range"  88-11 
mlssUes.  It  has  already  been  noted  in  the 
press  and  elsewhere  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  begun  to  place  SS-11  mlssUes  in  her 
M/IRBM  fields  in  the  western  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  If  the  United  States  does 
not  obtain  ironclad  proof  that  an  upgrad- 
ing to  an  tatercontlnental  cepabUlty  is  not 
taking  place,  the  Soviet  Union  could  add  an 
additional  700  ICBMs  to  its  arsenal  with- 
out detection." 

OAMCER  or  A  unh-ateral  ireezx  in 

WEAPOMB   TBCHNOiOGY 

Perhaps  the  single  most  objectionable 
feature  of  the  preeent  SALT  agreements  Is 
that  they  guiaantee  that  tbe  Soviet  Union 
WlU  be  tbe  sole  future  possessor  of  a  unique 
class  of  weapons  for  which  the  United  States 
has  no  modem  equivalents.  These  are  the 
colossal  SS-9  first  strike  ICBM's  and  their 
even  larger  replacements  permitted  by  SALT. 
It  is  through  the  development  of  these  mas- 
sive-payload  mlssUes  that  the  Soviet  Union 
now  poses  the  threat  of  a  first-strike  capa- 
bility against  U.S.  ICBM's.  And,  it  is  through 
these  same  giant  carrier  rockets  that  the 
Soviet  wlU  enjoy  an  unmatched  futtu*  flexi- 
bUlty  in  the  delivery  of  weapons  of  mass 
deetructlon  on  the  United  States. 

A  significant  aspect  of  the  unUateral  So- 
viet acquisition  of  the  S8-9-class  ICBM's  is 
that  this  acquisition  occvirred  In  the  face 
of  a  unUateral.  self-imposed  freeze  on  such 
weapons  by  the  United  States.  It  was  held 
In  this  country  that  any  such  weapona  were 
unthinkable  because  they  woiUd  constitute  a 
first-strike  capabUlty  that  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  and  rationale  of  the  SALT 


negotlatloM.  IroniMay,  the  8orle«B.  who 
pioeeeded  with  tbatr  aB-«  bnlldap  lwl»> 
imiilml  of  BAI/r,  h»ve  new  bae«  (^•Btad  » 
pamMMnt  superlorltT  by  tbe  8JLLT  Intwtm 
Agreement  which  problblts  the  UB.  con. 
structlon  of  launchers  for  aUnllar  atae  mla- 
sUee. 

A  very  real  danger  now  exists  that  the 
pattern  of  events  of  the  SS-^  oeae  nmy  be 
repeated  In  other  areas  of  weaponir.  ^^ 
the  SoTleU  ultimately  acquiring  overwtaeUn- 
Ing  superiority  In  crucial  arms  c»«agcrlaa 
where  the  UiUted  SUtee  has  frooen  lu  own 
development  of  new  weapons  and  new  weap- 
ona technology.  Such  U.8.  freeees  may  be 
aelf-lmpoaed  In  tbe  "spirit  of  SALT."  as  they 
were  in  tbe  case  of  the  SB-«  weapooe  cate- 
gory, or  they  may  be  Imposed  through  tbe 
medium  at  unenforceable  and  unverlfiable 
agreemenu  negotiated  in  SALT.  Tbe  magni- 
tude of  tbe  danger  tbat  the  Soviet  Union 
wlU  not  be  bound  to  impose  Identical  freezes 
on  its  own  weapons  development  becomes 
quite  apparent  when  one  considers  tbe  pos- 
sible outcome  of  a  unilateral  Soviet  acquisi- 
tion of  a  near-absolute  capability  in  either 
ballistic  missile  defense  or  anti-submarine 
warfare.  Either  development  could  make  UB. 
nuclear  forces  obsolete  virtually  overnight. 

Proponents  of  tbe  present  line  of  negotia- 
tions in  SALT  miist  face  tbe  fact  that  "na- 
tional m<H>"«  of  verification"  are  no  more 
capable  of  detecting  the  covert  development 
of  new  weaponry  than  they  are  capsible  of 
detecting  the  conoetOed  production  and  de- 
ployment of  ciurent  weapons  systems.  This 
fact  becomes  particularly  xutderstandable 
when  the  fuU  potentialities  for  the  use  of 
deception  In  developmental  testing  are 
reallaad.  Thus,  in  the  final  stage  of  testing, 
where  tbe  weapons  system  would  presum- 
ably be  most  visible,  it  Is  quite  feasible  in 
most  cases  to  disguise  both  tbe  test  and  the 
system  to  appear  aa  sotnethlng  else— either 
as  the  operation  of  a  non-mllltary  system  or 
as  the  testing  of  an  already  existing  weap- 
ons system.  History  indicates  that  the  So- 
viets are  not  beyond  such  subterfuges. 

In  the  case  of  initial  SS-9  developmental 
tests.  New  York  Times  correepondent  Wil- 
liam Beecher  suggested  on  October  28,  1969 
(pp.  1.  12)  that  the  SovleM  deliberately  tried 
to  conceal  the  nature  of  these  tests  by 
launching  tbe  mtMii—  from  an  area  normal- 
ly resen'ed  for  non-mUltary  space  vehicles. 
"The  new  Soviet  intercontinental  missile 
{SS-9 1  is  also  a  puzzlement.  Its  test  firings 
from  Plesetsk  in  northwest  Ritssla,  seemed 
to  be  of  a  new  space  vehicle  But  analysts 
decided  It  was  in  fact  an  Intercontinental 
missile  when  shots  were  fired  at  a  test  range 
in  the  Kamchatka  Peninsula.  3.500  miles 
away.  UntU  now  the  Russians  have  tested 
new  mlssUes  in  the  Pacific  before  display- 
lug  them.  And  they  did  not  try  to  disguise 
the  tests  to  look  like  something  else,  where- 
as, informed  sources  say,  this  time  they  did 
Just  that.  Since  the  United  States  experts 
believe  they  may  have  to  depend  largely  on 
reconnaissance  satellites  to  police  any  arms 
control  agreentent,  they  are  dlaqttleted  by 
presumed  Soviet  attempts  to  disguise  their 
testing. •'  |£tnp/uui«  suppUed.] 

WhUe  Mr.  Beecher  did  not  Indicate  the 
extent  to  which  UB.  InteUlgenoe  operations 
were  deceived  by  the  88-*  testing  subterfuge, 
he  did  reveal  a  serious  faUure  to  predict  the 
mlssUe  buildup  which  included  the  aB-9: 

"As  reoenUy  as  laa«  November,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Intelligence  community  predicted 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  stop  deploying 
more  intercontinental  missiles  when  they 
had  roughly  equaled  the  1064  in  the  Amerl. 
can  arsenal.  The  Russians  have  far  exceeded 
this  level,  however,  and  show  no  sign  of 
stopping." 

A  concrete  example  of  one  UB.  failure  to 
determine  the  nature  of  eariy  developiiMBtal 
testing  by  the  Soviet  Union  haa  beta  otted 
by   columnist  Joseph  Alaop.  In  an  Mtidle 
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wbloU  «ppMi«(l  in  ths  WoMhiTiffUM  Pott, 
NAMHiMr  12.  1871  (p.  A17),  ha  dMOtbed 
tlM  lattW  UjB.  iMirtlon  to  tiM  tMtlnc  o( 
a  BoTlat  dMtnnrar  MtelUto,  dirt«n*rt  to  bUnd 

rfmftnrat— -""-  wflUt—  by  «Kplodliic  la 
ttvetr  vlolBlty.  AaooRUng  to  Alaop.  the  buc- 
ce««ful  Bxplodlng  of  thl»  satellite  near  a 
target  satsmta,  "waa  interpreted  In  rererse  by 
the  more  wlabful  membeta  of  ttae  Intelll- 
genoo  conuxuinlty.  It  was  said  to  be  a  lad 
faUura.  becauae  the  destroyer  satellite  had 
blown  ap  while  the  target  sateUlte  oon- 
linuad  on  lt»  couree.  In  fact,  as  Is  now 
known,  the  target  sateUlte  was  badly  hit  by 
pelleta  that  the  explosion  of  the  destroyer 
sateUlte  Is  designed  to  expel.  As  the  target 
waa  a  mM*  drone,  this  made  no  vUltole  dlf- 
feiwnce.  But  tf  the  target  has  been  a  recon- 
nataaanee  sateUlte  the  damage  to  the  com- 
plex and  vulnerable  inatrumentation  would 
have  esuaad  tnstajitaneoua  blladlng." 

It  is  notable  that  to  date  the  U.S.  has 
atteB4>ted  only  one  mutnal  freeee  on 
weapons  development  with  the  Soviet 
Union— and  that  this  resulted  in  the  Soviet 
developm«nt  ot  the  very  weapons  proscribed 
by  the  fr»e».  In  April  1967  the  United 
St«t«a  ratified  the  Outer  Space  Treaty,  which 
banned  orblUng  nuclear  weapons  but  pro- 
vided no  means  of  either  verifying  or  en- 
forcing this  ban.  Seven  months  after  the 
ratification  of  this  treaty  the  worid  learned 
that  the  Soviets  had  broken  the  spirit,  if 
not  the  letter,  of  the  Treaty  by  developing 
a  ao-caUed  Fractional  Orbital  Bombardment 
System  (FOBS). 

Tbe  FCS8  was  claimed  lo  be  exempt  from 
the  tteaty  because  It  orbited  for  leas  than  a 
fuU  revolution  before  launching  Its  nuclear 
payload.  Of  course,  this  exempting  feature 
waa  of  scant  comfort  to  the  treaty  signers. 
The  resulting  helpleasnesa  of  the  signers  was 
Indicated  by  the  then -Secretary  of  Defense 
Robert  3.  BCcNamara.  Asked  how  he  would 
respond  If  FOB8  were  to  be  circulated  for 
a  full  revolution  or  more,  McNamara,  ac- 
cording to  the  Washington  Poet  of  Novem- 
ber 4,  19«7.  replied,  "We  wlU  observe  it". 

Despite  the  leesons  of  history  and  logic 
the  preeent  SALT  Treaty  on  ABM's  embarks 
on  the  perilous  course  of  attempting  with- 
out Inspection  safeguards  to  prohibit  the 
development,  testing  and  deployment  of 
"ABM  systems  or  components  which  are  sea- 
baaed,  air-based  or  mobUe  land  based". 
(Article  V.)  Senator  Buckley.  In  his  recent 
testimony  on  SALT,  was  particularly  critical 
of  thla  treaty  clause,  pointing  out  that  It 
"would  have  the  efTect,  for  example,  of  pro- 
hibiting the  development  and  testing  of  a 
laser  type  system  baaed  in  space  which  could 
at  least  in  principle  provide  an  extremely 
reliable  and  effecttve  system  of  defense 
against  baUlstlc  mlasUes".  Here  the  potential 
danger  is  not  just  the  denial  of  a  means  of 
defense  to  the  U.S.,  but  also  the  posdbUlty 
that  the  Soviets  themselves  wlU  acquire  such 
a  defense  unUateraUy  through  their  own 
covert  efforts. 

Bvidence  now  seems  to  be  mounting  that 
durtng  SALT  II  there  wUl  be  an  attempt  to 
promote  a  weapons  technology  fr«eze  that 
would  undermine  the  U.S.  submarine  capa- 
bility at  se»  and  Interfere  with  our  defense 
against  anti-submarine  warfare  measures  to 
pi«ee  our  second  strike  eapabUlty  In  hazard. 
Pacadoxically,  this  fteeas  would  be  promoted 
In  the  name  of  preatrvimg  the  UJS.-Sovlet 
submarine  dsterrent  forees  by  freeslng  anti- 
submarine warfare  (ASW)  developments. 
However,  such  a  freeae  must  by  its  nature 
litelude  also  the  development  of  counter- 
mitasiirm  to  ASW,  which  would  be  needed 
by  tbe  United  States  to  guard  against  a 
covert  development  of  advaiused  ASW  tech- 
nology by  the  Soviets. 

If  tine  SovlBis  gain  the  objective  of  a  clear 
prn>eodenaoe  o€  effenalve  force  by  the  prea- 
eat  BASsT  aiti— iiMiii>s  snri  the  ertppllug  of 
our  letsllitliiij  power  by  subsequent  agree- 


ments— they  wUl  have  achieved  the  situation 
of  nuclear  checkmate  for  which  they  appear 
to  be  playlDf. 

coimzT  or  sovnrr  NWcutAa  oocraxKE 

When  considering  the  likelihood  of  Soviet 
subterfuges  to  evade  the  SALT  agreements, 
one  should  take  into  account  the  doctrines 
which  would  cause  such  evasions. 

It  U  important  to  rvcognlze  that  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  fullest  capablUtles  for  mo- 
bUlty  and  surprise  in  almost  aU  aepects  of 
their  nucleax  armament  and  Its  related  doc- 
trine, and  the  strategic  deployment  of  their 
nuclear  inventory,  the  Soviets  proceed  on 
the  basic  assumption  that  the  capability 
for  decisive  offensive  action  Is  not  only  pos- 
sible but  mandatory.  Such  action  Is  total 
In  Its  concept  and  its  applications  to  all  ele- 
ments of  force  within  a  wide  mnge  of  al- 
ternative forms. 

In  no  way.  tor  example,  does  the  -Soviet 
operational  planning  or  wnployment  of  com- 
bined forces  call  for  a  mutually  exclusive 
distinction  between  "Strategic  Forces"  and 
"General  Purpose  Forces"  as  Is  the  practice 
in  the  United  States  and  to  an  increasing 
extent  in  the  West.  Indeed  there  are,  within 
their  system,  modes  of  military  thinking 
which  have  no  real  counterpart  in  the  West 
which  they  call  "operational  art." '  It  is 
within  this  area  that  modem  ideas  about  the 
application  of  nuclear  warfai-e  lo  the  use  of 
armored  forces  and  the  Grand  Tactics  of  the 
land  battle  can  be  reallstloally  explored  and 
with  the  aim  of  victory  in  mind — at  whatever 
ooet.  An  examination  of  Soviet  doctrine 
leaves  no  room  for  dovibt  that  they  believe  in 
the  essential  validity  of  an  overall  strategy 
of  combined  arms  within  which  ground 
forces  and  naval  forces  have  a  decisive  stra- 
'eglc  role. 

SOVIET      MUCI.EAR      DOCTRINE CENER.\I. 

OBSERVATIONS 

Before  the  Soviet  Nuclear  Weapons  Pro- 
gram had  gained  full  momentiun.  there  were 
some  evidences  of  a  certain  lack  of  precision 
in  defining  the  natxue  of  the  military  doc- 
trine which  would  be  needed  in  order  to  take 
these  weapons  into  account.  However,  dur- 
ing the  period  195*-d5.  a  significant  series  of 
about  fifty  articles  on  nuclear  warfare,  mod- 
em weaponry.  Jet  propulsion,  radar,  eto.,  ap- 
peared in  the  professional  military  press  un- 
der the  general  title.  "The  Military-Techni- 
cal Revolution",  because  these  new  develop- 
ments were  supposed  to  represent  a  break 
with  the  past  and  a  new  dimension  in  war- 
fare was  emphasized  by  Major  General  G.  I. 
Pokrovsky  who  wrote  in  1956 : 

"The  appearance  of  the  atomic  weapons, 
long  range  rockets,  guided  mlssUes,  super- 
sonic aircraft,  helicopters,  nuclear-propelled 
warships,  radar  for  reconnaissance  and  for 
bombing  and  for  many  other  things  have  so 
strongly  affected  the  possible  means  of  com- 
bat that  contemporary  military  affairs  are 
completely  dlssUnUar  to  what  they  were  dur- 
ing the  Oreat  Fatherland  War  of  1941-45.  or 
what  they  were  In  recent  times  in  Korea. 
Therefore,  at  the  present   time,  the  panial 


>  According  to  R.  L.  Garthoff.  .American 
author  of  "Soviet  Military  Doctrine"  (Rand, 
1953),  the  term  "operatlvna  Iskusstva"  (op- 
erational art)  is  unusual  to  the  Weetem  mil- 
itary man  and  may  seem  to  overlap  both 
strategy  and  tactics.  Garthoff  refers  to  the 
Soviet  definition  of  this  term  as  "the  orga- 
nization and  conduct  of  military-  operations", 
wherein  "the  operational  art  occupies  a  mU- 
dle  position  between  str»teg>-.  the  conduct 
of  war  and  tactics,  the  study  of  battle".  The 
concept  has  probably  been  developed  by  the 
Russians  because  the  large  standing  armies 
that  have  always  existed  there,  and  the  need 
to  study  theoretically  the  ccKnmand  of  larger 
iortosMoaa  than  dlvlalons.  The  term  may  be 
said  to  oonespond  roughly  to  what  is  known 
outside  Russia  as  "grand  tactics '. 


experlenc*  of  the  wars  ot  tbm  past  cwb  oMf 
be  regarded  as  Important  laodmarks  of  tlw 
past  and  not  as  unetaangtnc  ' 
mining  mUltary  affairs  of  today  sad 
row."  (Major  Oenatml  Kngtnesrtng  Tectaatsst 
Servtee,  Prof.  Q.  I.  Pokrovsky,  "Nauka  1 1 
nlka  V  sovremennykta  volnakta",  Sele 
Technology  In  Contemporary  Waza,  Vo 
dat,  October  1966.) 

However,  In  spite  of  some  professloiMt 
opinions  which  accepted  the  Idea  of  the  la> 
decisiveness  of  modem  war  and  concepts  of 
deterrence  similar  to  those  held  In  tbs  UJEL, 
after  the  decision  had  been  to  attain  av«r- 
whelmlng  superiority  ("podavllauscba  pM. 
voskodstsvo"  in  their  temlnology) ,  the  tuns 
of  their  pronouncements  began  to  Changs 
rapidly. 

Soviet  Nuclear  Doctrine  hag  gone,  la  ths 
main,  through  three  phases: 

(1)  Lip  service  to  Deterrence  Theory  sad 
repudiation  of  the  decisiveness  of  nuclsar 
arms.  This  has  reflected  a  position  of  aspira- 
tion and  Inferiority  to  the  U.S. 

(2)  Acceptance  of  the  (xjssibUlty  of  deei. 
Kive  victory  in  war  In  which  nuclear  weapom 
are  used  but  also  postulating  the  need  fcr 
teamwork  for  all  arms.  Nuclear  striking  pow- 
er regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  flre-poiMt 
of  the  Armed  Forces — characteristic  of  the 
period  of  approach-to-p>artty. 

(3)  an  emphatic  re-assertlon  of  the  deci- 
sive potentlaUtles  of  nuclear  warfan  sad 
the  attainment  of  victory  by  comblasd 
arms.  Recognition  of  the  primary  rels  of 
nuclear  strikes  In  gaining  such  decisions  and 
of  the  Importance  of  pre-emption  or  surprise. 
Indicative  of  the  possession  of  conscious 
sujjerlorlty  lu  nuclear  armament  and  mors 
effective  defensive  arrangements. 

The  year  1965  was  an  Important  year  in  the 
evolution  of  Soviet  Doctrine,  and  In  the  evo- 
lution of  their  weapons  systems  It  slgnlfiea 
the  abandonment  of  any  further  adherence 
to  deterrence  of  theories  of  "sufBclency"  and 
may  well  have  been  Unked  to  Important  as- 
sessments of  defensive  or  damage  limiting 
systems.  In  the  Important  study  Issued  by  the 
Royal  United  Ser^•lce8  Institute  for  Defense 
Studies  (London)  In  1971  called  •■Soviet  MUl- 
tary Power"  by  John  Erlckson  there  is  the 
following  observation : 

"It  might  be  argued  that  these  assertions 
I  by  the  Soviets]  about  'superiority'  were  con- 
nected not  so  much  with  any  real  concept 
of  numbers  but  rather  with  the  attempt  to 
introduce  'reality  into  the  discussion  abont 
nuclear  war — that  war  between  the  two  sys- 
tem is  possible,  that  the  concept  of  "vie- 
tory'  or  'winning'  continued  to  have  mean- 
ing  If  effective  margins  of  strength  were 
brought  Into  play  and,  above  all,  that  undue 
reliance  on  'deterrence'  In  the  Khmshehev 
style  was  no  substitute  for  the  assurance  ttiat 
the  Soviet  Union  can  reallsticaUy  stawl  ^ 
to  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  This  concept  was 
summed  up  by  Colonel  Telyatnlkov '  who 
insisted  upon  the  'correct  understanding  by 
our  cadres  of  the  possibilities  of  oonduettag 
a  victorious  nuclear  mlssUe  war',  demanded 
an  •active  struggle  for  creation  of  definite 
capabilities  for  achieving  victory'  and  dH- 
nilssed  'passive  dispositions  or  views  o€  cer- 
tain  people   which   border   on   ^ataUsmV* 

Throughout  the  development  of  Sovttt 
thinking  on  this  subject  mns  the  consistent 
thread  of  the  dominance  of  trained  profes- 
sional military  thought  applied  with  hnsg- 
inatlon  and  perseverance  to  the  *a"|r* 
hand  and  basing  its  conclusions  and  nnd- 
Ings  on  tested  and  weU-trted  prlndples  « 
war  which  have  not  been  superasdsd  by  w 
arrival  of  nuclear  weapons  but  which  nss* 
to  be  reviewed  and  Interpreted  wttb  txui 
understanding.  The  Soviet  Unton  has 
Judged  by  some  without  proper  ui 
ing  to  be  a  defensive  power  without 
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'Colonel     Telyatnlkov     In     "Kommnpttt 
Vooruzhennykh  SU".  Ho.  34. 1966. 


I  thaa  moat,  lU  pio> 
*2*SSs  tti»l«*tanoa  at  tbm  drfrwlya 

S?f«P«*Sira  looBW partod  In  bMorr 
^^jO^tT^BA  wblcH  oonqusred  the 
SSm  world  for  Bom.,  used  to  plj*  tha 
Sihest  stress  on  dafanatrs  works  and  wojold 
SSkl  elaborata  f  octUlsd  canvs  nl^t  aft« 
Sgw  even  without  •«»««»*  FT*  !f*  f 
i2ow  mesence.  TI»a  Prtnoiple  of  Etocurity  is 
J^iriBntal  to  warfaw,  and  tbs  Russians  are 
.^WMaly  aware  of  this.  Again  Krlckson: 

•'soeh  a  poaltlon  (•MyatnUtor's)  demand- 
Mi  an  offsMlTa-<»^»n^'»  'mix'  in  order  to 
iQduee  the  kind  of  stabUlty  which  was  con- 
t*mi>lated;  on  the  ottier  hand,  sections  of 
AniMlcan  opinion  held  to  the  view  that  'sta- 
bUity  was  fundamentaUy  connected  with 
mutual  nilnarabUlty  (or  'deterrence'  and 
•datenss'  are  InoompatlUes)  so  that  defen- 
ilTt  msasures  such  as  the  deploynvent  of  an 
ABU  system  embody  an  Intention  to  gain 
■invttlnerabUlty*  and  thus  exert  a  de-stablllz- 
ing  rttact.  The  brunt  ot  the  poet-Khrushchev 
iMOBsnts  among  Soviet  specialists  was  quite 
the  contrary,  that  'deterrenoe'  unsupported 
by  'defense'  waa  both  dangerous  and  un- 
itable-  at  the  same  time,  however,  the  oflen- 
jlve-defenslve  'mix'  or  b^ance  must  have 
bsld  out  several  obvious  advantages,  Includ- 
liw  that  of  surpassing  American  'assured  de- 
gttuctlon'  capabUlties— bypassing  might  be 
»n  even  better  term."  (K.U,S.I.,  "Soviet  Mili- 
tary Power,"  pp.  4»-44.) 

■  In  the  same  study,  Erickson  draws  atten- 
tion to  the  interesting  fact  that  the  an- 
nouncement made  by  Mr.  Qromyko  on  June 
rt,  19M  that  the  Soviet  Union  was  ready  to 
embark  on  the  Strategic  Arms  Limitation 
Talks  was  made  four  days  alter  the  decision 
wai  made  In  the  U.S.  to  embark  on  a  major 
dsteoalve  system — "Safeguard".  The  great 
itrsss  placed  on  Civil  Defense  and  its  obvious 
linkages  with  the  highly  developed  Soviet 
AnU-AlTcraft  and  Antl-MlssUe  systems,  ta- 
ken together  with  the  imi^aDse  nuclear  ar- 
•mttai  which  the  Russians  have  been  stock- 
piling durlnjr  the  arms  Umitatlon  talks,  aU 
underline  the  Importance  which  they  attach 
to  these  Interrelated  components  of  a  mod- 
em first-strike  capablUty. 

The  extremely  oinlnous  and  menacing  na- 
ture of  this  can  be  gauged  by  the  reveaUng 
sUtement  made  by  Marabal  Nloolal  Krylov. 
Ooauaander  of  the  Sovtct  Nuclear  MlssUe 
FoMes.  which  was  quoted  in  an  arUcle  in  the 
New  7ork  Timet  by  Wm.  Beecher  on  Sep- 
tHBber  12,  19<I9.  shortly  before  the  begln- 
niag  of  the  SALT  negotiations: 

"The  Imperialist  ideologists  are  trying  to 
ItiU  the  vlgUance  of  the  world's  people  by 
bating  recourse  to  propaganda  devices  to 
Mm  effect  that  there  wlU  be  no  victors  In  a 
fotore  nuclear  war.  Tbeee  false  affirmations 
eootradlct  the  objective  Uwb  of  history, 

"Vletory  In  war,  If  the  Imperialists  succeed 
la  starting  it.  wiU  be  on  the  side  at  world 
HciaUam." 

BuamsK  n*  aovurr  miltt/uit  doctrik* 
la  view  of  the  great  advantages  of  a  sur- 
pdae  attack  In  terms  of  damage  to  the 
I— y  find  the  poaslblUty  of  limiting  one's 
o«B  daoiage  by  means  ot  a  first  strike  oom- 
Masd  with  naUy  effeotlve  damage-limiting 
Mttrs  and  paaalva  systems — the  role  of  sur- 
iMw  in  aoTiet  mUltary  thinking  needs  to 
to  eaawrined  In  Its  relatlxtnship  to  possible 
flart  strikes. 

In  1964-66  It  began  to  be  reoognlaed  In 
tka  Soviet  Union  that  nuclear  wei^ions  and 
Mt*«y  systama  proTMad  an  unpanllelad  op- 
partaalty  for  stnttagle  aurprtsa.  In  fast,  slnoe 
1M6,  sttxpriaa  haa  begun  to  ba  raeognlaad  by 
Bailat  auutary  olroles  as  a  means  of  aeblST- 
iag  daetatya  and  ra|M  suooeas  in  war,  espa- 
«Wlr  U  aobtoTMl  by  ntMlaar  meaaa.  AltlK»«b 
mprtaa  bad  always  been  raoognlaed  aa  ad* 


Tantaaaona.  It  bad  not,  htttMrto,  baen  raoog- 
nmd  aa  pptantlalljr  (tseMra. 

Oaa  at  tlM  bast  known  Softat  mUltary 
wrltars  wHo  baa  aactanatvalr  axplond  tba  f ao> 
tor  o<  surprlaa  baa  baan  Maiahall  P,  Bofemlsx 
ttxyr,  wbo  pMbUabad  a  stgnHlaairt  aarlaa  at 
artl^aa  wblcb  appaarwd  la  "Voannala  Myal", 
No.  2,  ^b.  1M6.  "Voatmyl  Veatnlk",  No.  11. 
1966  and  "KraanaU  Zyaada",  llardi  M,  1B66. 
In  tliasa,  ba  eacplored  tba  dtflaranooa  batwean 
and  tba  potential  laqiartanoa  o<  prerentlva 
wars  and  pre-ampilTa  strlkaa. 

In  regard  to  tba  coaoapt  of  a  sudden  nu- 
clear Btrlka.  soma  more  than  usually  alg- 
nlflcant  statements  were  made  In  a  Soviet 
military  artlola  called  "Tba  Bavolutlon  In 
MUltary  Affairs  and  Its  Baault".  Naar  tba 
beginning  of  the  artlda  oocurs  the  follow- 
ing statement  by  tba  author.  Lt.  Oen.  N.  A. 
Sbltor:  "Ttxa  Communist  Farty  and  Its  Lan- 
inist  Cantral  Oommlttaa  w«ra  tba  ocganlaera 
and  leaders  of  this  iwrolutlon."  (11m  ref- 
erence U  to  the  Barolutlon  In  MUltary  Af- 
fairs.) The  author  contlnuea, 

"Tba  Party  reached  tba  conclusion  that 
the  Armed.  Vorotm  and  tba  country  as  a 
whole  must  prepare  for  a  war  in  which  nu- 
clear rocket  weapons  wlU  ba  wldtiy  used; 
which  WlU  repreeant  a  decisive,  classic  col- 
lision of  two,  opposed,  world  systams;  and 
Which  wiU  be  dUtingulshed  by  unprecedented 
violence,  dynamic  force  and  high  maneuver- 
abUlty   in   combat   operations  ... 

"Nuclear  rocket  war  signifies  that  the  main 
means  of  armed  combat,  the  main  means  of 
defeating  the  enamy,  wlU  be  the  nuclear 
weapon  and  the  main  means  of  delivering 
It  to  the  target  wlU  be  the  rocket. 

"The  characteristics  of  the  nuclear  rocket 
weapon  also  cause  the  appearance  of  a  new 
law  in  nuclear  war  which  lies  in  the  fact 
that  war  wlU  be  accompanied  by  massive 
extermination  of  people  and  massive  de- 
struction of  resources.  The  action  of  this  law 
calls  for  a  change  in  the  means  of  waging 
combat  actions.  The  basic  detorminlng  meth- 
od of  waging  war  is  not  the  attack  of  the 
Ground  Forces  as  It  was  earlier,  but  the 
delivery  of  mats  nuclear  rocket  strike*.  Vat 
Instance,  nuclear  rocket  strikes  wUl  deprive 
the  UJB.A.  of  that  geographical  Inacces- 
slbUlty  which  It  had  earlier.  In  the  event  of 
war,  the  vital  centors  and  strategic  nuclear 
offensive  weapons  of  the  beUlgerents  whi<di 
are  located  throughout  enamy  territory, 
might  turn  out  to  be  the  main  objectives  of 
military  actions.*  This  means  that  the  line 
of  separation  between  the  front  and  the  rear 
WlU  dlM^tpear.  The  very  meaning  of  "In- 
terior of  the  country"  wiU  become  untenable 
becauae  the  focus  of  armed  combat  will  move 
to  the  interior  of  the  territorp  of  the  bel- 
UgerenU. 

"Tba  long  range  of  strategic  means  makes 
It  poaslbia  to  achieve  strateglo-mlUtary  and 
mUltary  poUtlcal  gosOa  at  tba  vary  beginning 
of  tba  war.  The  enemy's  strateglo  means  of 
nuclear  attack,  economy,  system  of  mUltary 
admlnlatratlMi  and  also  main  groupings  of 
troopa  and  naval  forces  la  the  tbaatra  of  mili- 
tary oparattoaa  wlU  undergo  maaalya  nudoar 
rocket  strlkea.  (la  the  paat,  war  waa  tba  other 
way  around:  tba  strata^  soeoeaaaa  were 
achieved  or  buUt  up  graduallr,  aeoordlag  to 
the  tacUsal  and  operatloaal  aoeoessaa.) 

"Tba  reaults  of  rtrategle  rookat  strtkea 
must  ba  used  by  the  Oiouad  Foroea  in  ftiU 
measure.  Tlie  taak  of  aocompllshlng  tba  de- 


*Tha  "oounterforoa"  ooxioept  of  attacking 
strategte  niMlear  offaaalya  weapons  U  aaaoel- 
ated  prlnaarUy  with  a  fint  strike  strategy, 
slnoe  tboea  weapooa  wouM  pteeumabtr  al- 
ready bave  earred  tbalr  Intandad  functions 
by  tba  tlma  a  saeond  (raUUatory)  attack 
oould  ba  launohad.  VB.  nuelaar  strategic 
♦.i^tnwng  baa  tmaOmA  to  avoid  tba  oounter- 
foroa ooneapt  aa  "unthlidcaUa"  booauaa  of 
ita  association  with  a  nudaar  first  strlka. 


faat  or  remaining  sroaptB|»  at  i 
oooapjrtng  tba  auaiai^  tauttwy.  ( 
lagooa^  own  ooaottrr  fitsm  lamatoa  by  tba 
mmat»  troopa  la  glTan  to  tbaoa.  Oonhit 
opacatlooa  la  mmX  ttaaatraa  aalgbt  bava  aa  a 
goal  tba  <Maat  of  tba  ananra  iH*al  gronpa 
of  foreaa.  daaUoy  lag  bla  ooaamnakiatlnna,  and 
protaetlng  oua^  own  noaMmmWiattona  and 
ooaats  from  nnslaar  stxlfeia  from  tba  aaa." 

Tha  artlola  alao  eootalaad  tba  foUovlng: 

"Tba  rvrotutioB  la  mllttaiy  afllalis  brooght 
about  under  tba  Isaastihtp  of  tba  PWty 
solved  tba  foUowtag  proUaaaa: 

"(1)  Tba  maaa  pcodnoUoa  of  tba  naolatu 
waapoa,  aa  tba  aaala  maaoa  of  laaaa  daatruo- 
tlon  waa  organlasd;  and  tba  maaa  prodoe- 
tion  of  rookata  of  varloua  daalgoaUoaa.  aa  tba 
baste  meaaa  for  daltvarlng  tba  rookat  am- 
munition to  tba  objaotlvaa  of  daatraetlon 
waa  acoompUabad. 

"(2)  Itta  equipping  of  tba  BorlatARBT  and 
Navy  with  the  nuelaar  rookat  weapon  was 
fiUly  ooovlatad.  and  tba  baalo  raorgudaatlon 
of  tba  Annad  Boroea.  ooonaetad  with  tba  In- 
troductloa  of  tba  waapoa  waa  oarrlad  out. 

"(8)  Modem  Sovlat  mUltary  dootnnawbidi 
determlnaa  tba  new  prtaetplaa  oif  Sovlot  miU-. 
tary  strategy,  oporattoaal  airt,  and  taeCles. 
was  davaloped:  and  oa  the  basla  of  tba  guid- 
ing inatmetlooa  of  tba  Oomimmlat  party, 
the  Soviet  gorsmmant,  and  tba  aehlevamente 
of  leading  mlUtary-selentUle  thou^t,  reg- 
ulations  and  manuals  ware  re  proceeaed.  tak- 
ing into  acoount  tba  ..'«cullarltIaB  and  re- 
quirements of  nuclear  rookat  war, 

"(4)  The  iwtralaing  ot  aU  troop  personnel, 
eepeclaUy  of  oOeets.  waa  carried  out:  a 
systematic  and  purposeful  charmetar  was 
given  to  the  mastering  of  the  new  sorts  of 
compUoated  and  powerful  mUltary  equip- 
ment and  we^wos  by  the  servlceraan:  this 
same  thing  was  done  In  maatering  new 
methods  of  combat  operations;  in  the  proc- 
ess of  all  thU  work,  the  high  poUtieai  con- 
sciousness, the  mlUtary-theoretlcal  and  mUl- 
tary-technologlcal  prepexatlon  of  our  miU- 
tary  cadres  and  their  ability  always  to  be  at 
the  level  demanded  by  oonteaaporary  theory 
and  practice  was  once  again  demonstrated." 

Thus,  the  revolution  in  military  affairs  is 
an  accompllsbad  faet.  It  lad  to  basic  quanti- 
tative cbangaa  in  the  military  tectanologleal 
bass  of  the  Armed  Foroee  and  its  structure. 
It  iT^^yiTJxt  a  revcdutlon  in  the  nwthed  of 
waging  war,  a  revtdutlon  in  the  theory  of 
military  art  and  the  combat  training  of 
troope.* 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  prcmounce- 
ments  preeented  above  and  other  similar 
Btatemsnu  by  Oolooel  V.  V.  Larionov  In  an- 
other artlda  in  the  same  book  (entitled  "A 
New  Maaaa  of  nghtlng  aad  Strategy")  were 
made  at  about  tba  tiaM  that  Initial  plans 
must  bave  bean  made  for  the  maaslve  nuclear 
development  and  deployment  wblcb  now 
faceaua. 

Tba  Soviet  ideas  on  the  means  of  achieving 
Tletorlaa  by  thm  sklUad  use  of  nuelaar  arma 
are  caa>|dataly  at  variance  with  tboaa  in 
this  country  wblob  have  baan  largely  oon- 
oelYad  by  ctrUlaa  atratoglata  with  Uttta  or 
no  esparlaBoe  ratbar  than  naUltary  man  tnUy 
trained  in  tba  higher  dbaetlOB  of  war  and  In 
military  practloea,  aovtot  dootrlna  U  ooa 
wtalah  ooofldaDtly  beUavea  in  tba  attala- 
mant  of  vletory  by  aueb  maana.  while  UJB. 


♦Bkoarpta  from  an  arttda  by  lit.  Oen.  of 
Aviation  N.  A.  SUtoT  antttlad.  "TIm  Barda- 
tloa  in  MUltafy  AOaUa  and  Ita  Baantta". 
This  S4i[iaaj«fl  la  tba  book.  TinliliMa  of  tba 
BarotatloA  la  MOttaiy  ASaba".  adttad  by 
am.  p.  M.  Davaryanko.  putoltabad  by  ¥oan- 
ladat,  Moaeow.  I»e6.  An  Xa^lab  tranalattMi 
of  SMtOT^  aittala  la  pasasntBd  la  tba  book, 
mia  mvtkm  nawlutlan  la  Soifta*  MUttaay 
Afflalia",  adttaA  br  Wta.  B.  KIntaar  ant  H. 
F.  SooM.  pobuabad  by  tba  OblToctfty  of 
Oklafaona  PNoa,  Nonaaa.  OWahnma.  IMfc 
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doetrtiw,  still  Influenced  by  concepts  ot  de- 
teirmoe  long  rendered  obablete  by  the  new 
ImbAlknoe,  clings  to  a  strictly  defensive  pos- 
ture wltb  any  permissible  action  being  of  a 
ivtatlatory  nsttire  only — an  action  wblch  is 
npldly  becoming  leas  "credible".  Etnssla's 
fully  offensive  posture  Is  Increasingly  be- 
coming defined  In  terms  of  a  first  strike — and 
tbls  includes  deployment  plans  for  their 
rocket-carrying  vessels  and  nuclear  attack 
Bubmarlnea,  which  menace  our  carrier  fleet 
as  well  as  poelng  a  mounting  threat  to  our 
Bubmarlne-baaed  second  strike  capability. 
On  the  one  hand  there  Is  an  avowed  and 
ready  strategy  of  action  imbued  with  offen- 
sive «^»iin>-tTig  while  on  the  other  there  is  the 
XIA.  dafSnslve  doctrine  and  strategy  which 
la  completely  oriented  towards  "counter- 
value"  (l.a.  population)  targets  rather  than 
"countar-foroe"  (milltaiy  and  strategic)  tar- 
gets. Under  such  oondltlozis  and  with  such 
a  baalo  divergence  in  doctrine  any  further 
use  of  SQCh  terms  as  "parity",  "stovteglc  bal- 
ance" or  "nuclear  symmetry"  become  com- 
pletely meaningless 

FSoaFacza  worn  rax  smmm  roxnax 

One  SALT  critic  has  iwiiiti  il  that  the  cur- 
rent SALT  agraeniente  give  the  Sovieu  such 
an  overwlMlming  superiority  In  nuclear  weap- 
ons tbat  tbey  need  go  no  further.  He  may  be 
right.  Tits  presently  aatlmated  3:1  Soviet  ad- 
vant^t*  In  deliverable  nuclear  megatonnage 
la  cestalnly  impreaelve. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  glaring  omissions, 
lnailrttMT>*T  verification  means  and  gaping 
looplMlea  ta  ttae  BALT  agreements  may  tempt 
the  Sovleta  to  miln^ft'T^  their  preeent  mo- 
T.i^iiit»m»  in  weapons  production,  p«rtiaps 
tesnpcrartly  stocl^lUng  their  mlsallea  to  avoid 
jeopanllatng  the  enormous  advantages  they 
now  have  ander  SALT. 

In  the  eaoe  of  the  Soviet  SS-a  mlsellea. 
erven  a  noaU  increment  in  these  mlsBllew 
eould  draatleaUy  increaee  the  Soviet  oapabil- 
ttlea  for  a  first  strike  against  UjS.  ICBU's. 
Secretary  of  Defenee  Kelvin  Laird  onoe  estl- 
rnated  that  4ao  SS-O's  oould  wipe  out  06% 
of  tiM  n.£L  ICBM  force.  The  Soviete  are  now 
known  to  have  at  least  300  of  tbeee  misalles, 
and  the  SALX  agreeanants  wlU  allow  tbeee 
to  be  replansrt  with  evMi  larger  misailea.  Ac- 
»«^t»»g  to  Secretary  lalrd'a  flgiires,  the  So- 
viets would  have  to  prodtioe  only  UK)  more 
as-A's  to  gain  an  ovwwhelmlng  first  strike 
eapabUl^  against  U.S.  ICBM's.  Of  couiae  the 
deployment  of  the  limited  n.S.  ABM  forces 
illiiwert  by  SALT  wiU  Inorease  tbU  Soviet 
fint  atnka  requirement,  just  as  the  allowed 
nplaeamanta  for  the  sa-A's  will  rediuse  it. 

TITiateeel  may  be  the  actual  requirements 
for  a  aovlet  first  strike  capability,  these  re- 
qolrenMnts  must  be  quite  modest  in  oom- 
partoon  to  preeent  Soviet  produotlcm.  o^iabU- 
Itles  In  his  June  39.  1073  preea  confarenoe. 
Preeldent  Nlx(»  estimated  that  the  Soviets 
have  the  capacity  to  produce  1000  adrtlt.tonnl 
XCBMCt  and  1000  additional  ABlC's  over  the 
nest  five  ysan.  There  la  little  likelihood  that 
the  preennt  SALT  agreements  can  prevent  the 
Soviata  ftom  using  this  capability  if  they 
rhrmee  to  do  so. 

Kven  now  the  Soviets  have  an  impressive 
SxBt-atilke  capability  which,  however,  they 
are  unllkaly  to  employ  either  directly  or  as 
a  threat  unless  certain  eeeentlal  condi- 
tions are  achieved.  Theee  will  be  achieved  the 
next  few  years  probably  under  five  unless 
the  most  stfenuoufl  eouBtenoeeeoree  are 
taken.  Tftklng  Into  aceoont  tHe  evidence  of 
impreaslve  military  ilefemlw  neaanrea  urtiteh 
they  IMMW  instaUad  aiut  tbmir  extremely  ez- 
tenalve  and  hlfl^y  orgaatestf  dvU  defenee 
eOort  which  tlMy  have  developed  and  to 
whMi  we  have  no  eqahralent  wfaateoever. 
It  can  only  be  saM  tftat  instead  of  a  situa- 
tion o<  ''stnitoglc  balaaee"  or  of  "synunetry" 
leadlBg  t»  "tfetemnoe"  we  are  now  wlthla  a 
sltuatloo  of  asymmetry  wbteb  is  beoomlng 


more  acute  as  time  progresses.  Stability  has 
been  replaced  by  "Tieta-etablllty"  and  will 
be  replaced  soon  by  extreme  instability. 

Thus,  the  orpix>rtunltlee  which  are  likely 
to  rise  in  the  near  future  and  which  will 
tempt  the  Soviet  Union  Into  nuclear  action 
or  blackmail  unless  we  evidence  a  capability 
and  will  check  tbem  by  a  vigorous  ajid  un- 
mlstakeable  response  will  be  overwhelming. 
Although  superficially  fjersuaslve  to  the  un- 
informed, the  current  U.S.  concept  o*  "suf- 
ficiency" Is,  in  fact  only  an  inducement  for 
the  Soviet  Union  to  execute  a  military  strat- 
egy of  outright  destruction  relying  on  an 
overwhelming  first  strike  or  of  "compellence" 
(successful  nuclear  blackmail)  based  on  a 
fully  credible  threat  of  such  a  strike. 

In  the  dvll  defense  field  the  Soviet  Union 
has  now  a  highly  trained  population  which 
could  evacuate  Its  cities  in  a  crisis,  enabling 
the  military  authorities  to  contemplate 
seriously  a  HrBt  strike.  The  facts  of  Soviet 
civil  preparedness — and  their  relation  to  a 
Soviet  first-strike  capablUty — are  thoroughly 
discussed  by  Dr.  E.  P.  Wlgner  and  Joanne 
Oallar  In  their  recent  article,  "Will  Soviet 
Civil  Defense  Undermine  SALT?",  published 
In  the  Washington  newspaper.  Human 
Events,  July  8,  1972  (pp.  9,  10).  Dr.  Wlgner. 
a  recipient  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  Physios  and 
one  of  the  nation's  foremost  authorities  on 
civil  defense,  has  estimated  that  if  the  So- 
viets carried  out  their  elaborate  plans  for 
evacuating  their  cities  and  dispersing  their 
population,  a  nuclear  exchange  might  result 
In  only  10  million  Soviet  deaths  as  com- 
pared to  I  CO  million  American  deaths. 

The  possibility  that  damage  of  that  order 
In  the  Soviet  Union  would  not  be  considered 
unacceptable  by  the  Soviet  leadership  is  sug- 
gested by  such  statements  as  the  following  : 

"In  major  contemporary  war  atomic  or 
thermonuclear  wei^Kins  may  be  employed  in 
quantities  of  hundreds,  thousands  or  even 
tens  of  tbousands.  The  Soviets  have  shown 
that  they  can  take  losses.  During  World  War 
H  they  lost  control  of  40%  of  the  popula- 
tion, 40%  of  their  grain  production,  60% 
of  their  coal,  iron,  steel  and  aiuminum  output 
and  9fi%  of  key  military  industries  such  as 
ball-bearing  production."  (Maj.  Gen.  Pokrov- 
sky,  in  MarTlsm-Iieninism  o  volne  1  amUl, 
Veb.3.  ISfifi.) 

All  theee  possibilities  need  to  be  under- 
stood and  avoided  in  tlie  US  by  the  urgent 
and  realistic  adt^tion  of  new  defense  policlee. 
Many  of  theee  policies  have  been  canvassed 
but  remain  in  abeyance  for  reasons  which  are 
far  from  clear.  Without  the  adoption  of  a 
much  more  determined  attitude  and  the  com- 
pletely convincing  evidence  of  a  powerful  re- 
vival of  the  US  military  establishment  which 
would  Include  an  Improved  identification 
with  the  nation  as  well  as  procurement  of 
essentia  I  equipment,  the  stu-vival  of  the  US 
aa  an  Independent  state  and  of  all  its  friends 
and  aUlea  aa  tree  and  sovereign  members  of 
the  international  community  is  placed  in  the 
graveat  rtangwr. 

In  regard  to  the  SALT  agreements  cfir- 
rently  nnrter  oonslderatlon.  it  should  be  em- 
phasised that  quite  aside  from  the  serious 
tmbalancea  which  they  countenance,  theee 
agreements  are  totally  unacceptable  under 
any  conditions  beeauae  of  the  lack  of  any 
provisions  for  physical  Inspection.  Real  and 
lasting  progress  in  arms  limitation  will  be 
achieved  only  when  there  is  an  eetabliahed 
tight  to  physical  inspection  of  nuclear  arm- 
amenta  in  all  their  levels  of  production,  stor- 
age and  deployment.  Only  then  will  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war  recede. 

The  United  States  preaently  has  no  re- 
course but  to  reject  the  unveri  Sable  and  im- 
enforoeable  SALT  agreements  signed  in  Mos- 
cow and  to  demand  that  the  Soviet  Union 
evidence  a  sincere  deetre  for  peace  by  iigrM- 


ing  to  araa  limitations  that  are  praelMy 
defined  and  enforceable  l>y  Ironclad  pn., 
visions  for  on-site  inapeetlcn  Unto  tqeb 
time  as  meaningful  and  enforceable  mm 
ments  are  obtained,  the  United  Stataa  laait 
pursue  thoee  meastrres  of  weapena  <lit«|g|^ 
ment  and  re-armament  that  are  n»riwu| 
to  restore  the  credibility  of  Its  nuclear  6h 
fenses. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  la  on 
the  committee  amendment  in  the  xMan 
of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wlU  read 
the  preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  an  Interim  Agreement  Between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Untaa 
of  Strategic  Offensive  Arms  and  an  saeet- 
Measures  With  Respect  to  the  Limttatlan 
of  Strategic  Offlenslve  Arms  doxd  an  aanet- 
ated  protocol  were  signed  on  May  26,  im; 
and 

Whereas  the  said  Interim  agreement  pro- 
vides that  it  shall  enter  into  force  upoa 
exchange  of  written  notices  of  aoceptaiiM 
by  each  party,  such  exchange  to  take  pise* 
subject  to  and  concurrently  with  the  ex- 
change of  Instruments  of  ratification  of  tlia 
treaty  on  the  limitation  of  antlballlstlc  mis- 
siles; and 

Whereas  this  interim  agreement  Is  a  sig- 
nificant first  step  away  from  an  era  of  nu- 
clear confrontation  and  toward  an  Ma  of 
mutually  agreed  upon  restraint  and  ansa 
limitation  between  the  two  principal  na- 
clear  powers;  and 

Whereas  the  new  era  toward  which  thta 
agreement  points  can  be  a  time  when  the 
dai>gers  of  war  are  substantially  laasMMd 
and  when  nations  can  turn  taan  of  tteir 
energise  to  the  works  of  peace;  and 

Whereas  this  agreement  and  the  tieaty 
limiting  balltetie  mlsaUe  defenee  ware  aM«i 
poealble  by  the  malntenaoea  In  th*  UMlid 
Statea  of  a  strategic  delenae  posttire  seeood 
to  none;  and 

Whereas  the  sucoees  of  these  agreaeMati 
and  the  attainment  of  mere  peraansMt  and 
comprehensive  agreements  ai«  dapeodsnt 
upon  the  continuing  malntenaaee  el  tkat 
strategic  poarture  and  a  sound  strategle  med- 
emlxation  program:  TtMfefore  be  It 

coMMrTTEE  AMBToxxxn  TO  TRX  ntmou 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Tbe  Clerk  will  Im- 
port the  committee  amendment  to  tte 
preamble. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Strike  out  the 
preamble. 

The  committee  amendment  to  the  pre- 
amble was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  tbe 
Committee  rlseB. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Utxrata  ot  New  Jener,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Wbde  Hoose  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Conunlttee  having  bad  under  oonsiderar 
tlon  the  Joint  reaolution  (H.J.  Res.  1227) 
approving  the  acceptance  by  the  Preri- 
dent  for  the  United  States  of  the  interim 
agreement  between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
clallat  Republics  on  certain  meaanres 
with  respect  to  the  limitation  of  stiatei^ 
offensive  arms,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1097.  he  reported  ttat  ictai 
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latkm  back  to  the  House  with  sundry 
ISStoents  adopted  by  the  Committee 

**!£  SPBAKEB.  Under  the  rule,  the 
nr*«laas  Quwtlon  la  ordered. 
^^.QueBtlon  la  on  the  amendment  to 
tte  text  of  the  Joint  resolution. 
^jUe  amendment  to  the  text  of  the 
l(rfnt  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

TtM  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
--roasment  of  the  Joint  reeolution. 

Tlje  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 

^Xtje  SPEAKER.  "Hie  question  is  on  the 
--BBOdmmt  to  the  preamble. 

the  amipn'^'"«^t  to  the  preamble  was 
Mseed  to.      ^^  ,. 

Xbe  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
third  reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
jead  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the  third 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
pguage  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

Tbs  question  was  taken;  and  the 
gpjufc'^^  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
PMred  to  have  it. 

Mr.  ASHBRCXJK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
qoorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
petot  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

■nie  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 

not  present. 

Ttib  SerEcant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  wiU  call  the 
itdL 

Ttoe  question  was  taken;  and  there 
«n«— yeas  330,  nays  7,  not  voting  95 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  346] 
TEAS — 330. 


Hechler.  W.  Va.  xms.  i^k. 
Helns 


SebeUus 
aslbertlnc 


AkMtt 

Byron 

FasceU 

AiUms 

CabeU 

Flndley 

Aleumder 

Camp 

Pish 

Andarton.  lU. 

Oarey,  N.Y. 

Fisher 

Aadscaon. 

Carlson 

Mood. 

Tens. 

Casey,  Tex. 

Flowers 

Plynt 

Oeller 

Foley 

ILDak. 

CbappeU 

Ford.  Oer&ld  R. 

AnBIUIEld 

Ford. 

Archer 

Clausen. 

vnillam  D. 

ArvtidB 

DonB. 

Fountain 

AMsy 

Clay 

FTBser 

A«(a 

Frenael 

Aqtinall 

Collier 

Prey 

Bsdlllo 

CoUlns.  Tex. 

FultMl 

Buing 

Oolmar 

Puqua 

Bui«tt 

Conabta 

Bench 

Conover 

Qannatz 

Bdcher 

Oonyers 

Oaydoe 

Bsaaett 

Cotter 

Oettya 

BsiKlaBd 

Culver 

Olalaao 

BeviU 

Curlin 

Qlbbena 

aissgl 

Daniel,  Va. 

Ooldwater 

Blester 

Danlela.  N  J. 

OoDaatSB 

BlnehaiB 

Danlelaon 

OoodUns 

Btackbum 

Davis.  Oa. 

Orasso 

Btatnlk 

Davis.  S.C. 

Oray 

Boiand 

delaOarsa 

Green,  Oreg. 

BBDing 

Delaney 

Oreea.Pa. 

Bow 

Dellenback 

OrUBn 

Bndemas 

Dellums 

Qroes 

Biasoo 

DenbcAm 

Qrover 

Bnr 

Dennis 

Qubeer 

Brinkley 

Dent 

Qude 

Bnoks 

Devlne 

Haley 

Broomfleld 

Donohue 

Hall 

BKtsmaa 

Dom 

Halpem 

Brown,  Mich. 

Dow 

HamUtoD 

ttown.Ohlo 

Downing 

Hammer- 

BToyfaUl,  If  .O. 

Drtnan 

schmldt 

BievhULVa. 

Dnaean 

HuUer 

duBoot 

Eckbardt 

Hansen,  Idaho 

■♦ 

Ifc^HsecMa. 

BUbarc 

Harataa 

Brtsobom 

Hasttncs 

Byrne,  Pa. 

I^^^^WHf  Tl 

Hathaway 

BrrBea,Wla. 

Kvans.Colo. 

Hawkins 

Hleks.Mass. 
meka.WMIi. 

Hollfleld 
Horton 


abrlw 


Moortiead 
Morgan 


Howard 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jacobs 

Jaman 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Jonas 

Joaea.Ala. 

Jonas.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Karth 

KAStenmeier 

Kasen 

Keating 

Kee 

Kemp 

King 

Koch 

Kyi 

Kyros 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lent 

Unk 

Loiig.Md. 

BtcCloskey 

McClure 

McOoUlster 

MeOormack 

Mcculloch 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McPaU 

McKevltt 
Maodonald, 


Madden 
Mahon 
MaUUard 
Mallary 


Martin 

Mathlas.  Calif. 
Mathls,  Oa. 
Matsunaga 
Bfayne 
Mazzcm 
Meeds 
Mlkva 
Miller,  Calif . 
MUler,  Ohio 

Asbbrook 

Crana 

Landgrebe 

Abemetby 

Aboureak 

Abaug 

Addatobo 

Anderaon. 

Cam. 
Baker 
BeU 
Betta 
Bianton 
Boggs 
Burke.  Fla. 
Oaffery 
Oaroar 
Cartw 

Cbamberialn 
Clancy 
Clark 

CUwson,  Del 
CoUlns.  m. 
Conte 
Corman 
CoughUn 
Davis.  Wis. 
DerwinsU 
Dicklnaon 
Dlggs 
DlngeU 
Dowdy 
DuUkl 
Dwyer 
Bdmondaon 


Muitiby.IIl. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Myers 

Hatcher 

Nedal 

Nix 

Obey 

O'Bara 

O'Kooakl 

CNein 

Pntman 

Fatten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pettis 

Pickle 

Pike 

Plmle 

Poage 

PodeU 

POS 

PoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  m. 

Price,  Tea. 

Puclnski 

PurceU 
Qiile 

BandaU 

Bangel 

Bees 

Renss 

Roberts 

BoblBsoa.  Va. 

Bobison.  N.Y. 

Bodtno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Boncalio 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Boetenkowskl 

Bouab 

Roy 

Boybal 

Ruth 

St  Oermain 

Sandinan 

Sarfoanee 

Saylor 

Scberle 

Scheuer 

Schwengel 
NATS— 7 


Bkutatta 
Slack 

Smith.  OaUf. 
Smith.  Iowa 
smith.  N.T. 
Snyder 


Stageera 
StaBtoo. 

J.  William 
Stanton. 

JameeV. 


Ste^e 

Steiger.  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

BuUlvan 

Symlngtoo 

Taylor 

Teague,  CaUf. 

TeagTM.  Tex. 

Tbompeon.  Oa. 

Tbompeon.  N  J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Tleman 

XMaU 

Vender  Jagt 

Vanlk 

Vlgorlto 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalley 

White 

Whltelinrst 

Whltten 

WldnaU 

Wiggins 

WUUama 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Winn 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wylie 
Wymaa 
Yates 
Yatroa 
Young.  Fla. 
Young.  Tex. 
ZatdocU 
Zwach 


Boosariot  Stuckey 

Satterfleld 
Sehmlta 
NOT  VOTING — 99 


Bdwarda.Ala. 

Esch 

Evlna,  Tenn. 

Fui'sy  the 

pyellngbUTsea 

Oallai^er 

arlfltths 

Hsnetrn  Wash. 

Harvey 

Hays 

Htbert 

He<Alcr,  Mass. 

Hull 

Hungate 

Keith 

KlucaynsU 

Kuykendall 

LAndrum 

Tiwnnon 

Uoyd 

Long,  I*. 

Lujan 

MeOory 


MoHwhan 

Nalaen 
Nichols 


McEwen 
McKlnney 


Meleher 
MctcaUe 
Michel 


PeUy 
Peyaer 

Pry  or.  Ark. 

QUUISD 

Ballsback 

Harick 

Held 

Rhodes 

Ettegte 

Boonay,  N.Y. 

Buxmela 

Ruppe 

Byan 

SchneebeU 

Scott 

Springer 

Steigsr.  Aris. 

Talcott 

Terry 

TlMMkS 

TTIlman 
Van  Deerlln 
Veyeey 
Waldie 
Whalen 
Wilson.  Bob 
Wydler 
Zloa 


So  the  Joint  resolution  was  ^      _^ 

The  Clerk  annoonoed  tha  tottowtas 
pairs: 

Mr  Hibert  with  Mr.  Bob  WOaon. 

Mr.  Reonay  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rellng- 
huyeen. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  Forsyth*. 

Mr.  B«kt  with  Mr.  Peyaer. 

Mr.  WaldU  with  Mr.  Del  OUweon. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Ooate. 

Mrs.  ^Ty""*"  of  Washington  with  Mn> 
Dwyer. 

Mr.  Blanton  vrtth  Mr.  Baker. 

Mr.  Bogga  with  Mr.  Rbodfls. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  SchneebeU. 

Mr.  Landrum  with  Mr.  Betta. 

Mr.  Klueaymkl  with  Mr.  BaHsback. 

Mr.  M^^h—  with  Mr.  Nelaen. 

Mr.  MHKHie"  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  NleboU  with  Mr.  Cl*acy. 

Mr.  Byan  with  Mr.  Ittagle. 

Mrs.  CMinUia  with  Mr.  MeDade. 

Mr.  Bvtns  a<  Termeoees  with  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Cougblln. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Ekch. 

Mr.  Van  Dearim  with  Mr.  OoUlns  (^  minolt. 

Mr.  OUman  with  Mr.  Biapp*. 
Mr.  Faasnsan  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 
Mr.  Oallagber  with  Mr.  MetcaUe. 
Mr.  Btmnals  with  Mr.  Uoyd. 
Mr.  Hagan  with  Mr.  Derwlnskt. 
Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  HuU. 
Mr.  Abemethy  vrttb  Mr.  Dioktnaon. 
Mra.  Atamig  with  Mr.  lAng  of  LonlHtana. 
Mr.  AnAnaoo  at  California  with  Mr.  Lujan. 
Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Horlda. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  TaJeott. 
Mr.  Aboureak  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Himgate  with  Mr.  Qufllen. 
Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Bdmondaon  with  Mrs.  Heckler  of  Maa- 
sachusetts. 
Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkansas  with  Mr.  Medory. 
Mr.  Rarick  with  Mr.  Keith. 
Mr.  McMlUan  with  Mr.  KuykendaU. 
Mr.  Dowdy  with  Mr.  PeUy. 
Mr.  Whalen  with  Mr.  McEwen. 
Mr.  Kinney  with  Mr.  Terry. 
Mr.  Steiger  of  Arlaoiw  with  Mr.  Micb^. 
Mr.  Tbone  with  Mr.  Mlnahan. 
Mr.  Springer  with  Mr.  Soott. 
Mr.  WytUer  with  Mr.  Zloa. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  anncunced 
as  above  recorded. 

Tbe  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"Approval  and  autlwrizatlon  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  «eeeiyt 
an  interim  Agreement  Between  the 
united  States  <rf  Amerlea  and  the  ITnkm 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Repotaiics  on  Ctatein 
Measures  With  Respect  to  the  liiBitatkin 
of  Strategie  Offensive  Arms." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ^^^^^^___ 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  oooaent  that  all  Members 
may  hare  5  leglaiatlve  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remazto  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  of  the  Joint 
reeoltitloo  Just  passed  <H.J.  Res.  1227). 

The  SPEAKER.  I>  there  otdection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Ttxere  was  no  (dtjectlon. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  l^pcAker,  I  was  in- 
advertently detained  on  business  on  roll- 
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can  No.  329.  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


CONFEREMCB   REPORT   ON   S.   3726. 
EQUAL     EXPORT     OPPORTUNITY 
ACT   AND   INTERNATIONAL   ECO- 
NOMIC POLICY  ACT  OP  1972 
Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rxiles.  I  call 
up  Houae  Reeolutlon  1102  and  ask  for  ite 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

Retnlved,  That  upon  th*  adoption  of  this 
naolutlon  it  iImU  b«  in  orIm'  to  oonmlder  the 
oonfenno*  report  cm  tbe  bUI  (8.  3734)  to  ex- 
tend Mid  amend  the  Bxport  Admlnletratlon 
Act  of  liMB  to  aSbrd  more  equal  export  op- 
portunity, to  eetabllah  a  Council  on  Inter- 
natloiua  Bouiomle  Policy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaee,  the  provtetons  of  cUuae  3,  RvUe  XXVm 
aotwtthatandlng. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  Is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  minority  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Smith)  .  pending  which  I  yield  myself 
such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  reading  of  the  reso- 
lution indicates,  this  is  a  simple  resolu- 
tion making  in  order  the  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  on  S.  3726  for 
the  extension  of  the  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  of  1969. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  rule  has  become 
necessary  according  to  the  rules  of  the 
House  that  the  conference  report  has  to 
be  allowed  to  lie  over  for  3  days.  It  is  a 
simple  procedure  to  waive  that  3-day 
provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

(Mr.  SMITH  of  California  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend bis  ranarks.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  2  days  ago  we  had  a  reso- 
lution here  on  the  floor  to  permit  any 
conference  report  to  be  considered  dur- 
ing the  last  3  days  of  this  week  even 
though  the  3-day  intermission  require- 
ment  under  clause  2  of  rule  XXVm  was 
not  observed.  That  resolution  was  de- 
feated by  a  rather  large  vote.  I  think 
poaslbly  we  may  have  done  wrong  in  the 
Rulee  Committee  in  having  it  so  broad 
because  it  was  not  known  whether  there 
would  be  other  reports. 

I  believe,  however,  the  only  one  we 
were  really  concerned  about  was  S.  3726, 
the  Export  Administration  Act  of  1969. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  here  today  with 
this  resolution  to  waive  the  3-day  re- 
quirement rule  for  a  conference  report 
to  be  available  so  that  we  can  consider 
this  particular  measure.  The  3  days  will 
not  be  UP  until  tomorrow.  In  other  words, 
tomorrow  would  be  the  first  time  this 
conference  report  could  be  considered. 

I  doubt  that  I  will  vote  for  the  confer- 
ence report.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion 
this  is  an  extremely  Important  matter, 
and  I  should  like  for  the  Members  to 
give  consideration  to  adopting  this  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  a  state  of  con- 
fusion on  the  cattle  hide  situation.  We 


have  had  arrangements  In  the  Export- 
Import  C<»itrol  Act  where,  under  the  sit- 
uation, both  Houses  legislated,  and  then 
subsequent  thereto  we  had  to  have  a  con- 
trol program,  which  calls  for  the  export 
of  a  ticket  system  which  goes  Into  effect 
on  September  1,  1972. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  has  al- 
ready scheduled  the  Issuance  of  these 
tickets,  starting  August  17.  1972.  which 
was  yesterday. 

The  entire  cattle  hide  industry  Is  al- 
ready in  a  state  of  grave  uncertainty  with 
respect  to  whether  or  not  the  Congress 
Is  going  to  defeat  this  provision  or  permit 
It  to  exist.  In  aU  fairness.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  seems  to  me  we  should  take  this  bill 
under  consideration  and  either  vote  it  up 
or  vote  it  down. 

I  realize  the  House  took  action  on  the 
so-called  Commission,  or  whatever  it  was, 
which  was  Included  in  the  bill,  to  strike 
It  out,  and  that  It  is  now  back  in  the  con- 
ference report,  which  I  do  not  like.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  administration  has  been 
operating,  just  as  previous  administra- 
tions did,  under  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act.  Although  this  Is  probably  a 
correct  power  to  operate  under,  some 
place,  some  time — and  today.  In  my 
opinion — we  should  straighten  this  out 
so  that  the  departments  will  know  what 
they  are  going  to  do,  and  the  administra- 
tion will  know,  and  the  cattle  hide  peo- 
ple will  know  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  would  urge  that  we 
adopt  House  Resolution  1102  and  then 
decide  what  we  are  going  to  do  with  this 
conference  report.  If  the  Members  want 
to  vote  it  down,  thai  vote  it  down.  Let  us 
not  play  games  this  afternoon.  Let  us  dis- 
pose of  this.  We  have  some  other  bxisi- 
ness  to  get  to.  We  had  a  big  night  last 
night. 

I  would  suggest  and  hope,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  Members  seriously  consider  this. 

I  have  never,  in  nay  16  years  here,  and 

II  years  on  the  Rules  Committee,  misled 
any  Member  of  this  body.  In  my  opinion 
this  measiure  has  to  be  disposed  of  one 
way  or  the  other  before  we  adjourn  to- 
night. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 1102. 

Mr,  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burkz)  ;  but, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  so  with  one  reserva- 
tion; namely,  that  the  gentleman  does 
not  pay  me  the  dubious  compliment 
which  he  did  the  other  day  when  I  yielded 
to  him  on  the  previous  consideration  of 
tills  matter. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  my  good  and 
gracious  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  for  yielding  me  tills 
time. 

It  Is  not  my  intention  to  take  up  too 
much  time  In  this  debate.  This  is  the 
same  subject  matter  we  discussed,  I  be- 
lieve, about  24  hours  ago.  I  was  opposing 
at  the  time  the  rushing  through  of  this 
type  of  legislation. 

This  Is  a  very  complex  bill.  I  know 
the  cattle  people  have  been  misled  into 
believing  that  tliis  legislation  is  going  to 
help  them.  Actually,  what  this  bill  will 
do  Is  set  up  a  new  advisory  council,  and 
we  are  going  to  have  a  new  Henry  Kis- 


singer on  the  scene,  I  believe,  in  the  per> 
son  of  Peter  Flanlgan. 

Of  course,  if  there  Is  a  change  In  ttM 
Presidency  next  year,  the  place  of  Peter 
Flanlgan  will  be  mora  likely  taken  l^ 
Pierre  Salinger.  So  that  is  what  you  aie 
confronted  with  here  on  some  of  the 
parts  that  have  not  been  discussed  in  this 
bUl. 

I  have  nothing  against  Pierre  Salinger 
or  Peter  Flanlgan,  but  I  win  say  this:  We 
have  enough  advisory  councils  now. 

This  biU  is  really  a  far-reaching  Dieee 
of  legislation.  The  tanneries  in  my  dis- 
trict tell  me  that  if  we  can  h(dd  this  U| 
up  for  a  couple  of  weeks,  they  migbt  bs 
able  to  get  a  supply  of  hides  in  to  codx 
tmue  their  business.  It  almost  puts  them 
in  a  position  where  they  can  negodats 
for  high-grade  hides  that  they  caaoot 
get  now. 

I  am  pleculing  with  this  House  on  be> 
half  of  the  Members  on  the  other  side, 
about  20  of  them,  who  are  today  down 
m  Miami  Beach  trying  to  formulate  the 
rules  and  guidelines  for  the  RepubUeaa 
Party  convention.  Some  of  those  Memx 
bers  would  like  to  be  heard  on  this  l«c- 
Islation,  but  they  will  not  have  a  chanoe. 
They  are  not  going  to  have  a  chance.  Bo 
I  cannot  see  how  any  Member  aa  that 
side  can  allow  a  bill  like  this  to  go  threap 
that  will  deprive  them  of  theh:  rliW  to 
speak  for  their  constituency. 

I  know  there  axe  enough  spcAesmen  on 
the  other  side  to  speak  on  bdialf  of  tbe 
20  Members  in  Miami,  but  let  us  considsr 
those  M«nbers  anyway,  and  let  us  con^ 
sider  the  other  cattle  people  here  who  aie 
being  led  arotmd  believing  this  legisla- 
tk«i  will  help  them. 

This  does  not  help  you  in  any  way, 
shape,  or  form.  You  have  been  misled. 
You  have  been  misled  by  peopie  ^lo 
speak  with  forked  tongues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  get  out  of  here  V 
3  o'clock  this  afternoon  and  we  will  be  on 
our  way  back  home  and  come  here  after 
the  recess  completely  rested  and  with  a 
new,  fresh  frame  of  mind  and  loc*  at 
this  legislation  in  its  proper  perspective. 
I  do  not  know.  I  might  even  vote  tat  n 
then.  But  I  would  be  very  hesitant  to  vote 
for  it  now.  .   _^ 

Another  question  that  comes  up  nere 
is  the  Jurisdiction  of  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. I  do  not  know  what  it  is^^lM 
over  in  Mr.  Patmak's  committee.  This  is 
a  trade  bill  if  I  have  ever  seen  one. 

So  there  are  a  lot  of  questions  that  c^ 
be  raised.  I  do  not  want  to  go  on  until 
midnight  fighting  this  bin  when  we  can 
get  out  of  here  by  3  o'clock.  Let  ua  Jf** 
down  the  rule,  and  when  we  come  back 
after  the  recess  we  will  deal  with  it  in  a 
very  fair  and  equitable  manner. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  yleWT 
Mr.  BUBKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  yield 
to  the  BHBtleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  s  solici- 
tude for  the  Republicans  and  their  con- 
vention overwhelms  me. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  want 
to  point  out  to  my  good  friend  from  low* 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  soUcitude  '"^ 
Republican  Party,  because  I  was  ^^^ 
Democrat  in  100  years  in  my  dlstrtci. 
and  if  it  were  not  for  the  Republican 
votes  I  received  that  year.  I  would  never 
be  here.  So  I  always  think  of  you  fellows. 
I  like  you- 
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lit   OOIMESL.  Mr.  I^>eaker,  I  move 
tJr^mia»  ooMUon  on  the  resolutioQ. 

llipr«l«»  «»«•**«»  ««*  ordered. 
^  ^KAEBB.  The  question  Is  on  the 


^Q^^imMtlon  was  taken:  and  on  a  divi- 

.^JrTdLnandBd  bgr  Mr.  Boucx  of  Massa- 
I)  there  were— «yes6«,  noes  21. 


Byron 

OeUer 

OhlAolm 

CSay 

CteTeland 

Ojuyeii 

Ootter 

Orane 

I)aalat.V». 

Danlcla.ITJ. 


FDd«B 
Prlee.in. 


aunUtoa 
BanlaT 


Beohlv.  V7.  Va.  BObtno.  K.T. 


Dvrta.B.a 


Howard 
Jacoba 
Jonea,Tcnn. 
Kattk 


Hon— vit 

Roybal 

mOenulB 


llr.  CXAVKLAND.  Mr.  E4?eaker,  I  de- 


Speaker,  I  da- 


^        I  ordered. 

m.  CUBVB«AND.  Mr. 

leu  wltli  dertaL 
«tth  derta  vera  ordwed: 

__^' appointed  as  tellen    "  

3imcB  of  liaasachiisetts.  Smith 
and  CuRUHe. 
Ite  Obmmlttee  dMded.  and  the  tellers 
inorted  that  there  were— ayes  194.  noes 
111,  not  voting  127.  as  follows: 

(RoO  Vo.  847) 
[Reoordsd  Trtler  Vote] 

A-nes— 194 

Natcher 

Nedd 

O'Konakl 

Fatmaa 

Pettla 

PldUe 

Foage 

Pofl 

PoweU 

I*ivyer,  N.C 

PZioe.TBX. 

PurcaU 

Qule 


and    Bovaida. 


ttMt±  OaHflanaWa 

I.  m.     owiaaiw 
^aia.     Oreen.Ores. 

Ortiltn 
K.VtX.  groaa 

Oruver 

Qubaw 

Oude 

Haley 

Hall 

achmldt 
Hanna 


Banaen.  Idaho   Banrtalt 


.mch. 

.Ohio 

ftnytalU.N.C 
"  .  Va. 


Ifo. 


B|TflM.Wla. 


Owlaoii 
.Tex. 


Ctaniian. 
DeaB. 


OoUlaa.Taz. 
Ooiiner 


CHtNT 

delaOatza 


Haatta^ 

Helatoakl 

Benderaon 

mckcWaah. 

Hogan 

Horton 

Hbemer 

Bant 

Butofainaon 

Jarman 

Johnaon.  Cahf. 

Johwann,  Pa. 

Jonaa 

Jonaai  Ala. 

Jonea,  N.C. 

Kaatenmeler 

Kaaen 

Kee 

Kyi 

Landerebe 

lAtta 

Leggett 

Veat 

Lons.Md. 
MoCloakey 

lloOlun 

MoOoUUter 

tCoOoroaaek 

MeOullocb 

McVaU 

McKevttt 


Roberta 
Bobtnaeai,  Va. 


OovBlng 
Doneaa 
da  Foot 
■■khacdt 
Uenbam 

KfBBS.OolO. 

Flndley 

FUi 

FlBher 

Flowers 

Foley 

Ford,  Oerald  R. 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Fpenzel 

Frey 


liaUIlatd 
IfaUarr 


Uartin 

Mathlaa,  Caat. 

Mathla.Oa. 

Matwimsft 

Mayne 

Meeda 

Mikva 

MlUa.Md. 

\ttr>t»y\ 
lUBdl 

Montsuuieiy 

Moorhaad 

Morgan 


Abzug 


Uyara 
MOBS— 111 

Aahbrook 


Rogers 

Boncallo 

RouA 

Roy 

Ruth 

Banrtinan 

SatterAeid 

Seherle 

adiwengel 

SebaUua 

Bhoup 

Bhrtrar 

Blkas 

Slak 

Skublta 

Smith,  Oallf. 

Smith.  lova 

Smith.  N.T. 

Spence 

Stanton. 

J.  William 
Steed 

Stubblefleld 
Sullivan 
Taylor 

Taagua.  CSallC 
Thcmpeoo.  Oa. 
Thamaon.Wls. 
TTdaU 

Vander  Jagt 
Vlgorlto 
Waggonner 
Wamirier 
Ware 
Whalley 
White 
Whltdiurst 
Whlttea 
WldaaU 
Wlggina 
wmiams 
Winn 
wrlghk 
Wyatt 
Toimg.  na. 
Toung,  Tex. 
Zwach 


Blngliaw 


DaUuma 

Dent 

Oerliia 

Ponohue 

Dow 

Drinan 

OBllX, 
■ub«c 
Kahleman 
Flood 
Kynt 
Fulton 
Oarmata 
Oaydoa 
GHatmo 
O^dwatcr 
OoodUng 
Oraaao 
Ormy 
Or«ea.Pa. 


King 
Koch 
Kyrce 


BdunttB 


Mtnv.oalif. 

unam.Oblo 

MUla^Ark. 

Ulnk 

Bmchen 


Bblptor 

eoaek 

SDydtf 


Murphy.  HI. 

NU 

Obey 

OTMaUl 

Patten 

Perfclna 

Plka 

Pinle 


StaieV'Wla. 

Sttatton 

Symington 

Teague.  Tex. 

vanlk 

Wolff 

Wylle 

Wymaa 

Tataa 

Tatron 

Zablockl 


Ncrr  voung — ia7 

PBTsythe  Nicfaala 

Prelln^uysen  O-Hara 

Fuqua  Paaaman 

OaUatfier  Pelly 

Oettya  l^pper 

Oibbena  Peyaw 

(Mffttbs  Pryor.  ArlL. 

Hagan  Qulllen 

Halpem  BalUtaw^ 

TfBT«tf  ■  Waah.  Rarlek 


^■rrey 
Havklna 
Haya 
H«bert 


HlllU 

Hollflcld 

HuU 

Bungate 

Ichord 

Keith 


Klucsynskl 
Kuykendall 
Ijtsdrum 


Uoyd 

Long.  La. 

Ldjjan 

McCOoiT 

MoDMle 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McSven 
McKlnney 


Aletanrier 

Anderson. 

Tcnn. 


Bagkih 
Blaggl 
Blester 


Boland 
Burke, 
Byrne,  Pa. 


Abemethy 
Aboureak 
Addabbo 
Andonon. 

OaUl. 
AmiuDa&o 

Baker 
BeU 
Betta 
Blanton 
Boggs 
Braaoo 
Broomfleld 
Biirka.FIa. 
Oaffery 
Carey,  N.T. 
Oamey 
Carter 

Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clark 

Clawaon.Del 
OoUlna.m. 
Conte 
Ooman 
Cougblln 
Ourlln 
Davis.  Oa. 
DaTlB.Wla. 
Dennis 
DerwlnaU 
Dickinson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dovdy 
DulaU 
Daryer 
■dmondson 
Edwards.  Ala. 
Escb 

Eytas,Tam. 
FaaeeU 
Ford, 
WUllamD. 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motkn  to  reoonsider  was  laid  (a 

the  teMe.  ^      ,     „ 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
tbe  conferance  rmort  on  the  bill  (S. 
372t)  to  extend  and  amend  tbe  Expat 
Administration  Act  of  1M»  to  aOdnl 
more  eonal  export  oivortaiity.  to  estab- 
lish a  Council  on  International  Eeononur. 
FMlcy.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  be  read  in  lien  of  the 

report, 
•nie  Clwk  reed  the  title  of  the  bflL 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  dbiecaaa  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texast 

There  was  no  objeetloa. 

The  Clerk  reed  the  statement. 


Maodnnald. 


MetcaUe 
Michel 


Meilnhan 
Murphy,  N.T. 


Reki 
Rhodes 
Blegle 

Roooey,  N.T. 
Bocney.  Pa. 

BilIT"**'" 

Ruppe 

Byan 

Baylor 

SChneebell 

Seott 

Springer 

Stanton. 

Jamea  V. 
Stelgar.  Arlx. 
Stephana 

Stl^MS 

Stueksy 

TalooU 

Terry 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thoos 

Tleman 

tniman 

TanDeerlln 

Veyaey 

Waldle 

Whalen 

Wilson.  Bob 

VVUaon. 

CXiarlesB. 
Wydlor 
Zlon 


(Ptar  conference  report  and  ststenu^ 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Angmt 
15   1972.) 

Mr.  PATIIAN  (dnrbv  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unantmnaB  consent 
t,t)ftt  tvaeVbee  reeding  (rf  the  stetenwtnt  of 
the  manasers  be  dispensed  wtttL 

Tbe  SFEAXSEL  Is  thne  objectkmte 
the   request   of   the   gentleman   from 

Texas? 

Mr. DENT. Mr.  Speaker,  reservtagtte 
right  to  object.  I  would  like  to  aric  a  qqes- 
tlon.  I  do  not  object  AH  of  xis  wotdd 
like  to  leave  because  we  hare  had  «■  lan« 
week,  bat  I  would  like  to  know  if  the 
chairman  Is  prepared  to  ghre  a  fewmln- 
utes  OT  80  to  those  of  us  who  have  some- 
thing to  say.  ^    _, 

Mr.  PATMAN.  I  wUl  certainly  be  de- 
lighted to. 

Mr.  DEBTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

from  Texas.  . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserra- 

tion  of  objeetton.  „._  . 

Tbe  fiSPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  ^yeaker.  I  yteld 
mjrself  such  thne  as  I  tobj  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  measure  returns  from 
conference  wWi  two  titles  deslgnwd  to 
pxomote  American  exportei  and  increase 
employment  here  in  the  United  States. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  extends  and  amencto 
the  Expwt  Adminlstratton  Act  of  lte9 
and  requires  that  the  Secretary  of  Oom- 
meroe  act  expedlttously  to  eliminate  uni- 
lateral controls  on  the  ^ax>rt  of  peace- 
ful, nonstrateglc  goods.  

The  omferees  adopted  Senate  provi- 
sions which  would  require  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  investigate  which  items 
should  no  longer  be  subject  to  export 
contioLB  because  they  are  not  slgntflrant 
to  the  nattotv^^  security  of  the  Ulnited 
States  g"d  require  the  X^resldent  to  re- 
move unilateral  export  contrc^  onttons 
he  determines  are  availaUe  in  slgnlflnant 
quantity  and  quality  comparaMe  to  those 
produced  here,  except  when  he  deter- 
mines that  the  absence  of  controls  would 
prove     detrimental    to     our    national 

security. 

Atn^yttmr  Senate  provision  adopted  by 
the  conferees  requires  that  the  Secre- 
tary  of  Commerce  report  to  the  Oongren 
not  later  than  9  months  after  tbe  de^ 
of  pnft^*™<^"<^  of  thlB  act  concerning  steps 
he  has  taken  to  reduce  our  unilatem 
controls,  and  a  provision  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  shall  roxtrt  items  and 
inf  ormaiion  subject  to  control  mocedures 
which  are  more  burdensome  than  proce- 
dures of  our  allies. 

The  conferees  also  adopted  a  Senate 
prorla^Mi  whlob  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Oomiaeree  to  estahJlA  technical  adviaoqr 
coouBlttees  to  assist  la  reducing  bo4h 
unilateral  and  nuittOatenl  export  con- 
trols. The  House  receded  to  the  Senate 
^vlth  an  amradmenit  ^rtilch  eliminated 
the  requiicDMnt  that  the  memben  of  any 
stacb  committee  be  oompoiaated.  The 
House  conf erase  sidistitiited  a  provision 
vbksb  sntbortKj  tbe  SeorciarT  to  rctek- 
burse  aav  snob  member  for  travel  and 
gnbaietenoe.  wimn  ewiwmrlate,  toon  re- 
quest of  tbe  member. 

The  Senate  provisions  of  title  I  agreed 
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to  br  the  House  constituted  an  explicit 
ezpreHlon  of  the  legislative  Intent  indi- 
cated by  your  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  in  Efouse  Report  92-1260.  In 
that  report  we  Indicated  that  the  re- 
quired reviews  and  revisions  established 
in  the  18«9  act  to  be  made  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  have  not  been  made 
promptly  and  that  consultations  with  in- 
dustry have  left  much  to  be  desired.  The 
House  report  indicated  that  there  shall 
be  established  technical  advisory  com- 
mittees composed  of  representatives  of 
relevant  Federal  agencies  and  relevant 
producers  for  each  group  of  commodities 
which  is  subject  to  export  controls  be- 
cause of  Its  signify^""*'  to  national  se- 
curity and  which  is  difllcult  to  evaluate 
for  technical  reasons. 

The  House  report  further  Indicated 
that  such  conmiittees  should  be  activated 
expeditiously,  with  emphasis  on  com- 
modity groups  for  wliich  there  is  a  signif- 
icant export  potential,  and  that  such 
committee  should  have  representatives 
from  producers  of  the  commodities  to  be 
reviewed.  The  House  report  further 
stated  that  consultative  reviews  should 
include  the  commodities  under  both 
multilateral  control  and  unilateral  con- 
trol. 

The  House  gave  this  expression  of  leg- 
islative intent  in  order  to  clarify  the 
meaning  of  section  4(a)(1)  and  section 
8(a)  of  the  1969  act.  The  Senate  provi- 
sions agreed  to  by  the  House  conferees 
are  entirely  consistent  with  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  in  consideration  and 
passage  of  H  Jl.  15989. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  creates  on  a  tem- 
porary, statutory  basis  until  June  30, 
1973.  a  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Policy  In  the  Elxecutive  Office  of 
the  President.  We  are  very  hopeful  that 
this  Council  can  provide,  on  a  statutory 
basis,  an  even  better  focus  on  solutions  of 
UJ3.  trade,  foreign  Investment,  and 
monetary  problems  than  has  been  the 
case  until  now. 

The  establishment  of  a  linkage  between 
the  executive  and  the  Congress  in  the 
forging  of  a  more  rational  international 
economic  policy,  and  in  developing  more 
consistency  between  domestic  and  inter- 
national economic  policy  can  be  achieved 
with  adoption  of  the  title  in  the  Senate 
bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  Council  is  to  pro- 
vide for  closer  interagency  coordination 
because  there  are  many  departments  and 
agaides  of  the  Federal  Ciovemment 
(operating  in  the  international  economic 
policy  area,  often  at  cross-purposes  and 
because  better  coordination  is  needed  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  economic 
policy. 

The  membership  ot  the  Council  in- 
cludes the  President  and  nine  Cabinet 
ofDcers  and  executive  office  officials.  The 
duties  of  the  Council  include  advising 
and  assisting  the  President  in  the  prep- 
aration of  an  International  Economic 
Report,  reviewing  the  ptdlcies  of  the 
many  agencies  operating  in  the  interna- 
tional economic  policy  area,  and  making 
recommendsttlons  to  the  President  for 
improving  and  making  mmre  consistent 
our  intenwtional  economic  polloy. 

nnie  Senate  bill  provided  that  the  Pres- 
ident, with  the  assistance  of  the  Council, 


shall   submit   an   annual   international 
economic  report  to  the  Congress. 

The  Senate  bill  further  provided  for  a 
Council  staff  to  be  headed  by  an  Execu- 
tive Director.  The  Executive  Director 
would  be  required  to  keep  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  fully  and  currently  informed 
regarding  the  activities  of  the  Council. 

The  Senate  bill  authorized  $1,400,000 
for  the  Council  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
provided  tliat  the  legislation  creating  the 
Council  shall  expire  on  June  30. 1973,  un- 
less spectflcally  extended  by  legislation 
enacted  by  the  Congress. 

The  House  amendments  contained  no 
similar  provision.  Among  the  amend- 
ments to  the  Senate  provision  accepted 
by  the  House  conferees  there  was  the 
provision  that,  in  connection  with  the 
duty  of  the  Council  to  review  the  activi- 
ties and  the  policies  of  the  U.S.  (jovem- 
ment,  there  was  stricken  explicit  refer- 
ence to  a  specific  international  agree- 
ment and  to  specific  trading  partners. 
The  conferees  agreed  that  the  remain- 
ing language  was  broad  enough  to  allow 
the  Council  to  review  any  such  trade 
relationships. 

In  connection  with  the  appointment 
of  an  Executive  Director  for  the  Coun- 
cil, it  was  agreed  to  delete  the  require- 
ment that  he  be  an  assistant  to  the 
President. 

The  conferees  unanimously  agreed 
that  the  work  of  the  Council  and  the 
report  of  the  President  shall  include 
the  following  objectives: 

First,  strengthening  the  U.S.  competi- 
tive position  in  world  trade; 

Second,  achieving  equilibrium  in  inter- 
national payment  accounts  of  the 
United  States : 

Third,  increasing  e.xpoi-ts  of  goods  and 
services: 

Fourth,  protecting  and  improving  the 
earnings  of  foreign  Investments  conso- 
nant with  the  concepts  of  tax  equity  and 
the  need  for  domestic  investment: 

Fifth,  achieving  freedom  of  movement 
of  people,  goods,  capital,  information, 
and  technology  on  a  reciprocal  and 
worldwide  basis: 

Sixth,  increasing  the  real  employment 
and  income  of  workers  and  consumers 
on  the  basis  of  international  economic 
activity;  and 

Seventh,  preserving  the  diversified  in- 
dustrial base  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PATMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CULVER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  the  complete  re- 
treat of  the  House  conferees  on  the  ques- 
tion of  confirmation  of  the  Executive 
Director  by  the  Senate.  In  addition,  in 
the  colloquy  this  afternoon,  I  hope  to 
clarify  this  question  of  appearances  by 
the  Executive  Director  before  congres- 
sional committees  and  his  availability  for 
normal  conunittee  hearings.  However,  we 
did.  in  our  action  on  the  floor,  provide 
one  safety  valve  in  the  insistance  that 
the  authorized  life  of  the  Council  not 
extend  beyond  June  30, 1973,  unless  there 


Is  affirmative  renewal  by  the  OongnH. 

This  will  clearly  put  the  burden  oa  the 

Executive  to  prove  and  establirii  tlutt  the 

Council  is  the  best  mechanism  for  o»> 

ordinatlng  US.  foreign  economic  ptiiey, 

and  on  the  Council  and  Its  Eseentho 

Director  to,  in  fact,  fulfill  their  dedarad 

intention  of  keephig  the  Congress  fgQy 

and  cxurently  informed.  The  Subeom- 

mlttee  on  Foreign  Economic  P(dicy  wfli 

for  one  closely  monitor  the  activities  ot 

the  Coimcil  and  will  await  the  tmsttnted 

cooperation  of   the  Ebtecutlve  Dlvsete 

and  the  other  members  of  the  Council. 

The  most  appropriate  admlnlstnttuB 

structure    for    the    harmonizatkn    of 

foreign  economic   poUcy  is  a  compln 

question  and  is  currently  the  basis  o( 

hearings  before  the  Foreign  Affahv  Ooa- 

mlttee.  The  recommendations  from  this 

Inquiry  will  be  available  by  the  end  of 

this  Congress. 

The  results  of  these  hearings  should 
better  equip  Congress  to  carefully  moni- 
tor the  work  of  CIEP.  In  addition.  It 
should  help  us  make  a  judgment  on  the 
desirabihty  of  its  existence  as  a  statutory 
body  and  the  discharge  of  its  obllgatioa 
to  be  accoimtable  and  responsive  to 
proper  congressional  involvement  in  this 
extremely  critical  area  of  U.S.  forelCD 
policy. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  realise 
the  imperative  necessity  to  act  promptly 
on  the  provision  in  the  leglslati(Hi  whleh 
repeals  the  Presidents  order  limiting  the 
export  of  cattle  hides.  If  this  order  is 
permitted  to  stand  it  would  result  In 
an  increase  in  the  cost  of  dressed  bed 
to  the  consumer  and  a  reduction  in  the 
return  to  the  farmer  on  the  hide. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  and 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  the  con- 
ference report.  This  bill  extends  and 
amends  the  Export  Administration  Act 
of  1969  and  establishes  a  Council  on  In- 
ternational Economic  Policy. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  amends  the  Export 
AdministraUon  Act  and  requires  that 
the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  move  swift- 
ly to  end  unilateral  U.S.  controls  on 
the  exports  of  peaceful  nonstrategic 
goods.  This  will  have  the  effect  of  pro- 
moting American  exports  and  increas- 
ing jobs  here  in  the  United  States  by 
allowinj  our  industries  to  better  com- 
pete in  the  Eastern  European  market. 
Of  coiu^e.  we  will  still  maintain  controls 
on  those  goods  of  strategic  and  national 
seciuity  Importance. 

Title  n  of  this  bill  gives  a  statutory 
imprint  to  a  Council  on  Intemational 
Economic  policy  within  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President.  TWs  Council, 
which  was  created  by  presidential  me- 
morandum in  January  1971,  has  been 
in  existence  for  the  last  18  months,  but 
has  been  crippled  because  of  a  lack  of 
funds  and  because  it  did  not  have  statu- 
tory approval.  What  the  Congress  is 
doing  here  is  to  give  the  Council  legis- 
lative sanction  and  asstu-ing  that  the 
Congress  is  in  a  better  position  to  be  in- 
formed of  and  to  review  the  operations 
of  the  Council. 

The  legislation  specifically  requires 
that  the  appropriate  congressional  cwn- 


_,«*-,  be  k«>t  foDy  and  current^  V^- 
^ZZ^  iwardlng  the  activities  of  the 
SSS.  TwTto;  specific  r«ponstolllty 
rrSBBxccottv  Director  of  the  Council. 
aoat  there  has  be«»  some  mlsunder- 
-j2^  as  to  what  this  provision  re- 
JSre,,  I  would  like  to  make  the  record 

T^he  conference  committee  considered 
tiiiB  aoestion  during  three  session  which 
M«  held  on  the  bill.  It  was  agreed  that 
t^'fully  and  currently  informed"  pro- 
^Sans  does  not  rwiuire  the  ExecuUve 
Seetor  to  testify  formally  before  con- 
lijiiehmnl  cwnmittees.  The  conference 
^^Bitttee  specifically  rejected  a  propo- 
2ttoBi  that  the  Executive  DirectOT  be 
Mtdred  to  testify.  It  also  rejected  a  pro- 
Mial  that  such  an  understanding  be 
toduded  in  the  statement  of  managers. 
Although  the  legislation  does  not  men- 
tUm  that  the  Executive  Director  of  the 
Council  is  to  be  an  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent, it  is  a  possibility  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  appoint  a  Presidential  as- 
ritant  to  that  position  as  is  the  situation 
now  In  such  a  case,  it  is  not  intended 
to  alter  the  longstanding  tradition  that 
those  who  hold  such  a  position  and 
therefore  have  a  personal  and  confl- 
doitial  staff  relationship  to  the  Presi- 
dent do  not  testify. 

However,  as  I  stated  earlier,  it  is  un- 
dOTtood  that  the  Executive  Director 
shall  keep  the  enimierated  committees 
fully  and  currently  informed  of  the 
Ctouncil's  activities.  This  will  assure  an 
adequate  exchange  of  views  and  inf  orma- 
tlan.  I  have  been  assured  that  the  Execu- 
tive Director  of  CIEP  will  make  himself 
available  for  informal  meetings  and 
briefings  with  Members  and  committees 
of  the  Congress. 

Additionally,  the  annual  report  by  tre 
President  on  international  economic  mat- 
ters which  is  required  by  the  bill  Is 
another  available  means  of  keeping  the 
Congress  Informed. 

Beyond  all  this,  however.  Congress  has 
retained  direct  control  over  the  Cotmcil 
by  giving  it  a  short  life.  The  legislation 
wUl  expire  in  June  of  1973.  If  the  Council 
iB  not  forthcoming  during  this  period 
the  Congress  need  not  extend  its  life. 

Fundamentally,  what  the  conferees 
agreed  to  on  this  title  is  very  slmlliar 
to  the  action  the  House  took  on  August  3 
before  it  struck  this  title  from  the  bill. 
The  only  exertion  is  that  the  House  liad 
agreed  to  an  amendment  by  a  voice  vote 
wMch  required  Senate  confirmation  of 
the  Executive  Director.  Since  this  was 
not  in  the  Senate  bill,  it  was  not  a  point 
of  discussion  in  conference. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the  conferees 
have  come  up  with  a  good  bill.  I  think  we 
will  have  a  good  relationship  with  the 
Council,  and  I  certainly  think  we  should 
give  It  a  trial  run. 

I  recommend  that  the  House  accept 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashmt)  . 
Mr.  ASHL.EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  simply  to  point  out  to  the  member- 
ship of  the  House  that  the  items  in  dis- 
agreement between  the  House  conferees 
and  the  Senate  were  very  few. 

As  all  of  you  know,  the  amendment 
which  would  diminish  the  control  of 


agrlealtural  exports  wu  In  both  the 
HouM  and  Bniate  venlonB  of  this  legis- 
lation. So.  obvloady.  that  wae  beyond  the 
conslderatloax  ot  the  oonfexenoe. 

The  major  item  In  diiagrecment  was 
with  respect  to  the  statutory  establish- 
ment  of  a  Council  on  International  Eco- 
nomic Ptdicy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
membership  that  the  House  conferees 
sought  to  insist  on  the  action  taken  by 
the  House.  FinaUy,  it  was  the  thought 
and  the  decision  of  the  House  conferees 
by  a  vote  of  some  6  to  3,  the  sht  being 
equally  divided  between  the  majority  and 
minority  party  members,  that  the  Senate 
version  be  retairusd.  There  were  three 
that  were  In  disagreement. 

That  was  the  only  major  item  In  dis- 
agreement. It  was  resolved,  as  you  find 
expressed  in  the  conference  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlenxan  has  expired. 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CULVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  CULVER.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
meui  yielding.  I  have  a  question  at  this 
point  in  the  debate,  and  that  is  I  am 
concerned  with  the  interpretation  given 
to  the  conference  report  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  as  well  as  remarks 
on  the  floor  of  the  other  body  by  one 
minority  Soiate  conferee  regarding  the 
vmderstandlng  of  the  coaferees  with  re- 
spect to  the  issue  of  accountabiUty  to  the 
Congress  by  the  executive  director. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  knows,  I 
believe  the  House  voted  clearly  and 
emphatically  on  this  issue  in  the  course 
of  the  debates  a  week  ago. 

I  wonder  whether  or  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  a  manager  on  the  part 
of  the  House  in  the  conference  would  be 
good  enough  to  state  his  understanding 
concerning  the  obligation  of  the  Execu- 
tive Director  to  appear  before  the  ap- 
propriate conunittees  of  the  Congress 
enumerated  In  the  conference  report. 
Is  this  understood  as  an  obUgation  on 
behalf  of  the  executive  diiector  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committees  in  the  regular 
course— or  had  that  issue  actually  been 
considered  and  resolved  as  indicated  by 
the  statement  earlier  by  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  It  is  my  very  firm  vmder- 
standlng. I  will  say  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa,  it  was  the  ccmseixsus 
of  the  conferees,  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  that  this  issue  be  obviated  by 
striking  the  Senate  language  that  would 
have  provided  that  executive  director 
shall  be  a  special  assistant  to  the 
President. 

Now  there  is  nothing  that  would  say 
an  executive  director,  if  he  is  simply  ap- 
pointed and  holds  no  other  position, 
should  not  appear  before  the  appropriate 
committees  of  the  Coogress.  Why  on 
earth  should  he  not? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)  ^  .  ^ 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  We  sought  to  obviate 


the  Isfoe  of  Presidential  prerogatlTe  with 
reqieet  to  confldentlBll^  and  prtvUege 
by  striking  tiie  langoafe— "aball  be  a 
special  fffT««**""*  to  the  President."  We 
simply  placed  the  f  oous  on  the  duties  of 
an  Executive  Director,  which  we  felt 
wotdd  embrace  a  task  of  considerable 
scope  and  importance. 

But  we  did  not— and  I  repeat — we 
did  not  resolve  the  question  of  the  avail- 
abUity  or  the  nonavallaMllty  of  an  Ex- 
ecutive Director  who  proipeettvely  might 
also  be  a  special  assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Now  that  is  my  firm  understanding, 
notwithstanding  the  comments  of  the 
genUeman  from  New  Jersey  and  of  a 
minority  conferee  from  the  other  body. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  I  think  that  would  be  the 
understandhig  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  will  go  further  and 
say  that  it  was  the  intent  of  all  of  the 
conferees  that  there  be  no  explicit  lan- 
guage requiring  or  exempting  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ExecuUve  IXrector 
formally  before  committees  if  he  hap- 
pens to  be  a  personal  assistant  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  concur 
in  the  views  expressed  by  the  genUe- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ashley).  It  was 
the  consensus  of  the  conferees  that  they 
wanted  this  Executive  Director  to  ap- 
pear before  congressional  committees, 
and  by  using  the  tiUe.  "Assistant  to  the 
President" — it  was  felt  that  that  lan- 
guage would  be  sufficient  to  excuse  him. 
from  testifying  before  congressional 
committees.  In  order  to  get  away  from 
that  contention,  we  agreed  to  strike  out 
that  he  would  be  "Assistant  to  the  Presi- 
dent," so  he  would  not  be  Assistant  to 
the  President. 

Therefore,  although  the  law  does  not 
require  him  to  appear  before  congres- 
sional committees,  in  striking  out  that 
language.  "Assistant  to  the  President," 
which  it  was  insisted  would  exempt  him 
from  appearing,  of  course,  that  leaves 
him  where  he  will  have  to  appear  before 
congressional  committees.  And  If  he 
does  not.  the  law  will  expire  10  months 
from  now.  and  I  assure  you  that  the 
President  will  have  a  difficult  time  get- 
ting an  Executive  Director  who  has  re- 
fused to  appear  before  congressional 
committees. 

Mr.    J.    WILLIAM    STANTON.    Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  J.  Williak  Sianion)  . 

Mr.     J.    WILLIAM    STANTON.    Mr. 
Speaker,  I  Just  want  to  ask  a  couple  of 
simple  questions.  Basically  It  is  what 
came  out  of  our  committee;  would  the 
genUeman  from  Ohio  agree? 
Mr  ASHLEY.  Yes,  it  is. 
Mr.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.  Accord- 
ing to  the  report,  23  members  of  our  com- 
mittee voted  for  this  bill? 
Mr  ASHLEY.  That  Is  true. 
Mr.   J.  WILLIAM  STANTON.   There 
were  two  who  voted  a«ainst,  and  wie  who 
was  present. 
Am  I  correct  on  that?  > . 
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Mr.  ASHUBY.  The  gentleman  Is  cor- 

Ito   J  WILUAM  STANTON.  We  got 

Into  a  mtrture  of  hides  and  leather,  and 
an  that  business.  Would  the  gentleniM 
fiom  Ohio  agree  that  I  led  the  f^ 
against  hides  in  the  connnlttee  vrtwn 
the  genUeman  from  Texas  (»«r.  Oow- 
rAtiz>  brought  It  up?  We  fought  hard, 
and  we  fought  long,  and  we  lost. 

Mr  ASHLEY.  We  lost. 

Iff  J  WILLIAM  STANTON.  I  am  go- 
ing to  vote  stromSy  for  this  legislation 
today.  Mr.  Speaker.  As  the  chalrmwi 
mentioned,  the  other  bo^  P^ff^n^* 
leglshttlon.  and  we  need  the  legislation, 
am  I  right  or  wrong? 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  The  gentleman  Is  ac- 
curate. .     .  ,._ 

<Mr.  MAYNE,  at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WiDNALL,  was  granted  permission  to  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

Rrco«D).  ^       .,_..„ 

Mr  BflAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  conference  report. 
It  is  urgently  necessary  that  it  be  adopt- 
ed today  before  the  beginning  of  the  con- 
grrastonal  recess.  I  am,  of  course,  deeply 
cancemed  about  the  unsettling  effect 
which  uncertataty  about  this  legislations 
being  enacted  is  having  on  the  hide  and 
cattle  market.  I  therefore  urge  aU  Mem- 
bers to  vote  in  favor  of  the  report,  whlcn 
win  make  it  clear  once  and  for  all  that 
neither  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  nor 
any  other  governmental  official  has  the 
power  to  limit  our  free  market  in  hides 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  whi<*  is  so 
essential  to  our  livestock  industry. 

Surely  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts <Mr.  Buraci:)  cannot  be  seriom 
when  he  states  this  sahitary  legislation 
Is  being  hurried  to  a  vote  without  suf- 
ficient consideration.  This  House  debated 
all  the  issues  before  us  today  at  great 
length  when  the  bin  fhst  passed  the 
House  on  July  15.  It  was  again  discussed 
at  some  length  in  debate  on  the  rule  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week. 

I  am  certain  that  we  all  realize  that 
this  Nation  would  have  an  even  greater 
deficit  in  our  balance  of  trade  but  for  our 
export  of  American  agricultural  produce. 
Artlftelany  Ibnlttag  the  export  of  our 
agricultural  produce  through  embargoes, 
such  as  the  embargo  on  export  of  hides, 
contradicts  the  estabUshed  policy  of  this 
oountry  to  foster  growth  In  our  export 
markets  and  to  promote  freer  trade  be- 
tween the  nations.  Limiting  the  export  of 
hides  gives  one  domestic  indiistry  ad- 
vantages at  the  expense  and  detriment 
of  another.  We  should  be  encouraging, 
not  limiting,  hide  exports  in  order  to  im- 
prove our  balance-of-payments  picture 
and  strengthen  the  dollar  at  home  and 
abroad. 

When  the  bottom  dropped  out  of  the 
hide  market  several  years  ago,  our  cat- 
tle producers  had  to  develop  new  hide 
markets  abroad  aX  their  own  consider- 
able effort  aikd  ev^cnae.  Having  now  de- 
Yf^ft|M>ri  a  «^"^«*''«^[  ezpori.  roarki^. 
abroad,  they  should  not  ba  deprived  of 
the  right  to  sen  in  a  Irea  mackct,  even 
to  for*^p^  purchaMra  who  outbid  Amer- 
ican domestic  customers.  The  order  to 
nmit  Mde  exports  has  ahrady  had  a  de- 
pressant  effect  on  the  market  prices  of 
cattle.  Maintenanoe  of  heaKhy  foreign 


export  markets  for  American  agricul- 
tural produce,  including  cattle  hides, 
clearly  has  long-term  benefits  not  only 
for  the  fanner  and  cattle  feeder,  but  also 
for  the  wwisumer.  Enactment  Into  law  of 
the  Export  Admtetstratlon  Act  extension 
proTlstens  as  reported  by  the  conference 
is  essential  if  we  are  to  see  to  it  that  no 
ofBcIal  can  place  a  lid  on  exports  of  hides 
and  other  agricultural  commodities.  I 
strongly  urge  the  House  to  vote  for  adop- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  >ield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
•  Mr.  Black  bttunK 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  appreciate  the  attitude  of  most  of 
the  Members,  because  I  share  your  im- 
patience with  our  being  here  again  this 
week  on  a  matter  that  was  decisively 
TOted  on  by  the  House  on  two  previous 
occasions.  I  think  it  is  proper  that  we  do 
review  for  judgment  what  has  led  to 
this  particular  moment  on  the  last  day, 
practically  the  last  hour  in  this  .session, 
when  we  are  an  anxious  to  get  on  about 
our  business,  either  at  the  convention 
in  Miami,  or  perhaps  on  our  private 
vacations  and  other  matters  that  would 
take  us  away  from  Washington. 

The  only  occasion  on  which  this  House 
could  have  dealt  with  this  legislation 
realistically  and  fairly  was  settled  weeks 
ago  when  it  first  came  up.  On  that  oc- 
casion the  House  acted  decisively  and 
.said:  'We  do  not  wsuit  that  Trade  Ad- 
visory Council."  Tliey  said  it  so  decisively 
that  no  one  even  bothered  to  ask  for  a 
vote,  and  that  is  the  only  time  when  the 
House  could  have  exercised  its  judgment 
freely.  But  what  has  happened  in  the 
meantime? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Mas-sachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Is  it 
not  true  that  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  House,  despite  the  way  the  House 
spoke  and  in  spite  of  the  message  we 
gave  them,  went  over  there  and  caved  in 
in  the  fastest  fashion  in  the  history  of 
this  Congress? 

Mr.  BLACKBURN.  I  think  it  is  fair 
to  pronounce  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  out 
of  the  19  House  conferees,  only  one  con- 
feree defwided  the  position  of  the  House 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  and  I  happen 
to  be  that  one.  When  we  got  to  the  con- 
ferMiee,  I  said.  "You  fellows  have  the 
votes,  and  you  can  put  tiirough  what- 
ever agreement  you  want  to,  but  when 
we  get  back  to  the  House,  if  there  is 
any  vny  I  can  beat  you.  I  wiH  beat  you 
again." 

They  have  all  the  cards.  They  have  an 
iUegal  Executive  order  over  the  heads  of 
Members  who  have  cattle  producers  in 
their  districts.  They  say  they  win  not 
enforce  the  rules  unless  we  vote  for  their 
trade  council.  That  is  why  we  cannot 
have  a  fair  vote.  It  is  much  easier  to 
bring  it  up  under  these  circumstances. 
They  say,  "Yoo  boy  this  bin  or  you  who 
have  cattle  In  your  district  will  be  hurt- 
ing." That  is  why  we  are  seeing  people 
today  voiiDg  exactly  the  owxjelte  on  the 
rule  than  they  did  on  the  floor  the  other 
6M7. 


I  do  not  submit  to  so^ 
very  kindly.  Perh«4»  some  otbtn  doi 

Last  ni^  one  of  the  laeuM  on  thvMi 
we  were  voting  on  was  th»  fact  ttal  K 
we  would  not  agree  en  ^lai  tbe  8nMe 
wanted,  the  Senate  saM  they  woiM  «to> 
agree  and  then  the  students  would  bM 
be  able  to  get  their  loans.  I  am  proud  tte 
House  saiC  It  wanted  to  pat  te  Ks  pro- 
visions and  see  what  the  Beaate  voaM 
do.  The  Senate  caved  In  tUa  marataK 
in  less  than  2  rnhmtea. 

We  are  setting  another  precedent  tar 
the  Senate  today  We  are  saying:  D»Mt 
worry  We  win  staU  arcnnd  and  sakalt 
eventutUIy.  I  say  what  is  at  Isne  is  not 
the  International  Trade  OouncSI  and  It 
is  not  the  extension  of  the  Act.  It  it 
the  integrity  of  the  Houae  wtiteh  is  at 
issue  today  That  Is  why  I  have  a*  le. 
luctance  to  stand  here  and  teU  the  Man- 
bers  I  intend  to  vote  againrt  this  oen. 
ference  report.  It  Is  the  only  way  to 
send  the  message  to  the  Senate  or  to  tte 
White  House  that  the  Hoose  does  have 
a  will  and  when  it  exerdaee  lt»  wiU  It 
intends  to  stand  behind  it 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  rejection  of  tte 
conference  report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Ml.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Pens- 
.sylvania  ( Mr.  Dent  ) . 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we 
are  neglecting  the  most  important  iten 
betore  us.  This  is  the  strategic  raw  mate- 
rial which  is  limited  In  stipply.  No  ma^ 
ter  what  the  demand  is.  the  supply  can- 
not meet  that  demand  and  there  is  a 
question  of  balancing  what  we  call  pay- 
ments against  what  is  known  to  be  the 

need. 

The  American  hide  Industry,  while  toe- 
ing so  important  that  it  has  to  be  rer* 
ulated  by  the  export- import  cootrrt.Mtill 
is  given  httle  importance  in  its  poeitlmas 
a  strategic  limited  materiaL  No  naUon  oo 
the  face  of  the  earth  allows  any  rtm 
material  to  be  exported  until  the  de- 
mands of  that  nation  are  met.  II  ttils 
committee  sincerely  and  if  the  hide  peo- 
ple sincerely  have  the  interest  of  thU 
Nation  and  its  people  at  heart,  it  is  such 
an  easy  formula  to  follow.  Hides  are 
bou^t  on  futures.  So  If  we  eataidlBh.  a 
cutoff  date  for  the  purchase  orders  of 
futures  by  American  consuaers  of  btdea 
we  could  do  it  CHI  the  basis  of  our  nee* 
and   requirements.   We   co«W  do  it  at 
world  pricoB,  if  you  pleaae,  aittam^MM* 
of  us  know  who  have  made  any  stwdy  w 
all  of  the  economics  of  trade,  that  socnr 
or  later  we  are  goto*  to  have  t»  ■«*  in* 
national  parity  prices  on  trade  with  the 
nations  that  deal  with  us  and  which  we 
deal  with.  But  here  we  are  saying  yee,  we 
know  we  need  hides,  and  we  know  we  ea« 

get  hJKher  prices  from  foreigjiMS,  so  we 
are  srtling  8  mlUlon  hides  at  »1«0  n^iUm 
on  a  balance  of  trade.  We  are  importing 
380  milHon  pairs  of  shoes. 

Twenty  pairs  to  the  hide  that  is  sow, 
piOB  the  plaaties. 

We  have  forced  ours^ves  in  tUa  coun- 
try into  mi^lns  the  shodcttest  proAnts 
that  any  natlmi  makes.  A  badtwwrd  ua- 
tkm  does  not  make  any  more  idioddy  t 
prodoet  than  we  foist  cA. 

Shoes,  clothes,  tdertslon  sets,  ntaoM, 
antoiDoMles— forced  by  the  l^-«8t 
eor^>e»tton  to  reduce  our  qoaUty  ana 


.^.^uM  a  shoddy  product,  so  that  I  am. 
I*?*^**!^  It  makes  me  sometimes 
!!*S?wSt^  happened  to  that  pride 
2^  Sopla  used  to  have  when  they 
^  "Made  in  America." 
'"s^i^LYn,  I  got  shoes.  You  got  shoes. 
AH^d^s  children  got  shoes.  Thanks  to 
SiftLSurto  Ptance.  thanks  to 
SSbj,  thanks  to  Brasll  thanks,  to 
^^ml  thanks  to  Spain,  thanks  to 
S^tato  we  aU  got  shoes. 

lO^be  they  ate  trying  to  put  us  back 
on  oar  feet-our  bare  feet. 

T^me  ten  aU  the  Members  something. 
Tt  took  110  years  to  buUd  the  shoe  Indus- 
i^  to  America  to  an  adequacy  for  the 
Sid?  oftiSi  country.  It  took  Up jef"; 
Slwe  have  dissipated  that  In  the  last 
20  fears.  And  only  because  of  hides. 

on  this  floor  less  than  12  years  ago  1 
reported  from  my  hearings  on  the  Im- 
oSet  of  Imports  on  employment.  I  told 
^  Bouse  what  would  happen,  and  It  is 
latbeRxcoB]).  ,  ^^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
Umian  from  Pennsylvania  has  exp^. 

Itt  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  genUemanl  additional  minute. 

INDENT.  I  said  that  the  day  would 
ogme.'  within  the  next  decade— and  I  am 
•.few  years  out  of  Une— that  we  would 
find  the  poUCy  of  our  State  Department, 
implemented  by  our  Agriculture  and 
commerce  Departments,  sending  s^es- 
mox  aU  over  the  world,  sening  hides, 
loaning  them  the  money  to  buy  hides. 
With  our  money,  that  did  not  cost  them 
aaytblng,  they  started  in  the  market- 
Dlsoe  and  ooMA  the  American  hide  tan- 
ilSeB.  We  lost  87  or  88  percent  of  aU 
the  tanneries  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
vt  gave  them  the  hides.  They  started 
ttaelr  tanneries  and  started  their  shoe 
factories. 

I  visited  one  of  the  highest  nrice  shoe 
faotorles  in  the  world,  in  Italy,  that  ships 
ladles'  shoes  to  the  United  States.  Those 
■hoes  sen  anywhere  from  $40  to  $85  a 
pair.  And  the  workers  were  earning  70 
ccntsanhour. 

00  ahead.  This  is  what  you  have  done. 
And  I  am  guilty  of  it,  and  I  plead  bef<we 
you  to  forgive  me. 

1  transferred  the  Interest  of  certain 
Members  of  this  CcHigrees  (m  this  leglsla- 
tkm  from  what  they  conceded  to  be  a 
very  bad  feature— I  agree  with  them-- 
tbe  feature  of  the  imaccountabiUty  of 
the  CommlBsitm.  That  was  shifted  to 
hides,  and  they  shifted  their  whole  posl- 
tkn  on  the  Wll,  and  have  now  crudfled 
.both  my  shoewoiicas  and  thonselves. 

Mr.  WIDNAUi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
xalnutes  to  the  g«atleman  from  Ohio 
.(Mr.WTin). 

Mr.  WYIIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
fnmiNew  Jeeney  for  yielding  me  this 
time  to  speak  in  opposltl(Ki  to  this  c<8i- 
ference  rQ;>wt. 

Mr.  Sp^er,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Culver)  adEed  about  the  accoimta- 
blllty  of  the  Executive  Director  of  this 
new  intemational  eoonomlc  agency.  I  be- 
lieve if  he  win  reed  the  Cokok«88Iowal 
Rkcobd  f  w:  August  15  during  the  Senate 
consideration  of  this  conference  report, 
which  is  reported  on  page  28242,  there 
is  light  shed  on  the  question.  Mr.  Bnr- 
NRT,  ta  presenting  the  conference  re- 
port, said: 


It  WM  a«i««l  that  tb«  "fuUy  and  cur- 
rently infonnsd"  ptorlslon  Aom  not  i*qulr« 
the  exeeuttve  dteector  of  the  oemnoU  to  t^ 
ttfy  formauy  before  0«gJ"P'' J"?^!! 
teee.  Bat  I  have  been  Mmmd.  be  oaottnuM 
that  the  executive  dlreetor  wUl  make  hlm- 
•eU  avaUable  for  lnfonn»l  meettoge  and 
brleflnga  with  Members  and  committees  of 
OoQgreu. 


Well,  Is  that  not  nicet  Some  erf  you  wlU 
be  able  to  have  breakfast  wltli  the  Execu- 
tive Director  and  find  out  what  is  going 
on.  There  is  no  accountaWltty  provided 
for  in  the  conference  report,  and  Senator 
Bsmnn  reeognlwd  that  and  said  so. 
This  bin  started  out  as  a  slmide  exten- 
sion of  the  Export  Adminlstratkn  Act, 
normaUy  referred  to  as  the  Export  Ora- 
trdl  Act,  which  expired  on  Angust  1  J^f*- 
That  bUl  was  introduced  last  year.  There 
appears  to  be  no  objection  to  extending 
the  mqx>rt  Admlnlstratkm  Act  to  June 
30  1974,  and  I  oertaliUy  would  not  have 
any  objection -to  that.  That  bin  would 
have  passed  easUy  and  without  taatfft. 
■    But  the  other  body  had  to  add  a  title 
providing   for  a  CouncU  on  Bconomlc 
PoUcy,  which  would  provide  a  new  stat- 
utory Federal  agency  with  an  authOTl- 
zatlon  of  $1.4  minion  for  the  ctuTantfls- 
cal  year  and  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  feU  In  Une.  1  have  consist- 
ently objected  to  this  as  a  dupUcatkm 
which  is  not  needed  and  would  be  a  waste 
of  $1.4  miUlon  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 
You  win  recall,  as  the  gentloaan  from 
Oeorgia,  Mr.  Blackbuek,  menttoned,  this 
House  rejected  the  OouncU  on  Intema- 
tional Bconomlc  Policy  previously  and  on 
Tuesday    again   rejected   by    an   over- 
whelming vote  a  resolutUm  which  would 
have  waived  the  3-day  rule  for  aU  con- 
ference reports.  .^        ^      1      .„ 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  keeping  an 
eye  on  this  biU  were  not  fooled  by  that 
resolution  on  Tuesday.  We  knew  8.  3726 
would  be  back  wtiaa  it  was  defeated  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  advocates  of  that  res- 
olution, sure  enough,  went  immedtntely 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  came 
back  with  this  special  resolution  today 
would   apply   only   to   one   conference 
repmrt. 

This  bin  Is  Uke  Hydra;  every  time  you 
chop  off  a  head  two  more  pop  up. 

I  think  we  should  separate  the  Couxudl 
on  Intemational  Bconomlc  POncy  from 
the  Export  Qmtrol  Act  and  pass  that  act, 
which  I  am  sure  we  can  do  very  quickly, 
and  vote  up  or  down  this  OouncU  on  In- 
temational Eeonomlo  Policy. 

The  Senate  added  langiiagw  which 
would  also  temlnate  the  statutory  Uf  e 
of  this  conncfl  on  June  30,  so  its  life  Is 
limited  even  before  it  is  created.  If  the 
legislation  is  approved  today — and  it's 
ahnoet  certain  it  wiU  be— the  coundl 
must  obtain  an  approprattan  for  fund- 
ing, and  bf  the  time  that  is  aooompllshed 
it  win  have  maybe  4  or  8  months  to  spend 
$14  million.  Ther  the  members  of  the 
CouncU  on  Intemational  Econwnlc  Pol- 
icy wUl  be  back  before  the  Oongrees  say- 
ing, "We  have  not  had  enough  time  to 
get'  our  Information  and  our  reports  to- 
gether as  to  recommendations  for  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  foreign  eoonomlc 
policy,  so  we  are  asking  the  Congress  to 
cOTitlnue  the  councU  for  an  additional  bo 
many  years  and  we  need  an  additional  so 
many  milUons  of  doUars  to  order  to  do 


it."  The  CbuncU  on  Eeonomlo  Patlfcy  is 
not  needed  to  aocompUsh  anything  ad- 
ditional— there  is  a  ooonoll  tn  extetMUje 
at  the  present  time  by  Ezecutlye  order — 
except  that  it  wlU  provide  30  people  wlm 
Jobs,  and  I  suppose  there  is  something  to 
be  said  for  that 

Members  ot  the  House.  I  urge  rejec- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  dtsttngulahad  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boux) . 

Mr.  BUKKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  very  reluctant  to  take  the 
time  of  the  Bouse  today,  but  this  Is  the 
way  we  are  always  presmted  wlQx  prob- 
lems of  this  type.  __  ,  ^ 
I  want  to  point  out  in  the  New  Inland 
area  115  shoe  factories  ck)Bed  since  1988, 
and  we  have  tanneries  closing  up  there. 
We  have  shoe  factories  today  that  can- 
not get  the  hides  from  the  tanneries  be- 
cause the  best  grades  of  hides  are  bidng 
sent  overseas  for  the  Blghest  prices  they 
can  get  there.  We  have  to  start  concern- 
ing ouieelvei  in  America  with  American 
industries  and  American  Jobs. 

We  are  only  pleading  here  to  kaep  the 
American  petwle  working,  and  by  pam- 
ing  lecidatkm  like  this  you  are  kl&ig 
up  the  welfare  roUa  of  our  Nation,  you 
are  d«)rivlng  pewle  who  want  the  op- 
portimlty  to  woA  from  getting  a  Job, 
you  are  forcing  than  on  welfare,  and 
you  are  getting  them  aecustMned  to  the 
welfare  system.  .  ^  .^  . 

We  are  facing  a  $7  billion  deficit  in 
our  trade  balance  this  year.  There  has 
been  one  devaluatkm  ol  the  dollar  al- 
ready, and  we  are  going  to  face  some 
more.  And  within  I  year  some  of  the  peo- 
ple who  wUl  vote  for  this  bUl  today  wUl 
be  doing  the  greatest  fllp-^op  in  history 
trying  to  repeal  it. 

Now,  everybody  taUts  about  the  »"** - 
Hartke  bUl.  and  the  only  reason  this  bUl 
was  not  before  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means— and,  bdieM  ma.  this  is  a 
trade  bUl  from  one  end  to  t*»»  o*^^^ 
but.  if  this  bin  was  ever  oooaldered  in 
the  Houw  Committee  on  Ways  ami 
Means,  I  would  have  offered  an  amend- 
ment attaching  the  Burke-Hartke  bUl  to 
it  I  have  said  brfore  that  I  fUad  the 
Burke-Hartke  bUl  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tfam  of  the  American  pe(H>le  the  prob- 
lems that  we  are  faced  with  in  our  toter- 

p^«ftn«i  trade. 

The  BPEAKXSL  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachuaette  has  expired. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  MewMiiil>iiiw*ti^  Mr. 
Speaker,  win  the  gentleman  f  rem  Texas 
yield  me  some  adrtHlnnal  time? 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  ftjeaker,  I  would 
ask  the  mlnortty  side  to  use  their  time, 
we  have  only  4  minutes  total  remaining. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentteman 
from  N*w  Jersey  desire  to  ylrid  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  WXDNAIl^  Mr.  Speakv.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  BtrsKx). 

Mr.  DBIMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  win  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachnsetts.  Yes,  I 
win  ylekl  to  the  gentleman  from  Mei— - 
chusetts.  but  before  I  do  so  I  wWi  to  w 
that  these  are  the  types  of  tactics  that 
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we  an  tadbag  h«re.  This  Is  why  America 
is  Iflsing  tZM  flsbt  They  come  In  hen 
and  steamroll  a  bffl  through,  ram  It 
down  your  throat,  and  then  America 
gufferi  a  $7  hnHon  deficit  to  trade  this 
year  and  they  wlH  give  us  only  a  minute 
for  df»t>f'-^'* 

r  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  DRIWAW.  Mi-.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  aur^"**  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  fflgtinpi^"^'^  gentleman 
from  MiBssachusetts. 

Mt  BUREff  of  Massachusetts.  I  can- 
cur  In  cverythlna  that  the  gentleman  has 
said  about  the  Impact  of  this  bill,  and 
fti!^  about  the  tactics  that  are  being 
Ti*wwxt  to  push  it  through  today. 

B«r.  PATMAIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachnwtts  has  no  com- 
plaint, since  we  have  yielded  time  to  him 
tXiree  cHffterent  times  with  the  remaining 
ttme  tliBt  we  had. 

Ifow,  since  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jteiaey.  (Bfr.  WmwAix)  has  used  Ms  time, 
and  we  hare  used  omr  time  for  an  practi- 
cal purposes,  I  wfH  ask  for  a  vote  on  the 
conftnoce  report. 

Mt.  BIKX>KB.  Mi-.  Speaker,  ttite  con  - 
ference  report  eoBtabw  a  prrMston  of 
ntmeot  Impurtauee  to  cattle  raisers,  ship- 
pers, kmssboremen,  and  other  workers 
Quuuglioirt  tile  IVbtlon. 

The  prtrrlsfcm  remklng  aathorlty  of 
the  PiesMeut  to  restrict  hide  exports 
under  the  Export  Admlnlstwrtlon  Act  ts 
BoC  In  eoBtroversy  so  fiv  as  the  confer- 
ence report  Is  cuMeeined.  BoOi  Houses 
of  CUugieae  have  gone  on  record  opiwa- 
liqr  the  actfon  reatrieting  the  export  of 
LBttTo  hMee  and  rertridng  the  authority 
ttiatwaeaBed. 

'^-  As  I  hMlleated  In  my  statement  on  the 
floor  on  August  2  when  this  mattir  was 
the  sadden  aethm  by  the  Sec- 
'  ai  ""■■——>  kas  laaultad  In  a  se- 
■od  aaanfleipated  hardship,  not 
only  fbr  t&e  raDsbers  and  fstmcn,  but 
«lw»  te  ttieaMpptag  Indwtry  and  related 
actfrMea  Bfi  my  opwn  dtotriet.  It  win  mean 
OM  !•■»«<  bUBdieda at  tlwosaDds  of  dol- 
and  a  aUuibei  at  Jote  In  the  marl- 
ry  In  a  eoun^  ttiat  ahnady 
9M  percent  unomdoyaaent: 

Cbegieua  did  not  Intaod  for  this  act 
ar  Hiy  atlMr  ta  be  and  to  tcan^er  un- 
— tifciyuisnt  fiwm  one  aeetlan  of  ttie 
country  to  another.  At  tlda  point*  ttane 
la  af  tiM  ceenceL  Hldea  an  watting  on 
In  Oatvaaten.  Txanqxirtatlen 
nangad.  PtBchaaess  axe  swalt- 
hm  dullaM  j 

The  BBoae  ibaald  again  )ato  the  Sen- 
ate tn  tMOam  tbe  Ptesldeait  that  we  do 
ovw  ef  ttaaae  eapert  cestttetlaBs 

t»  tavoaa  titaaii,  Inrindhig  the 
autborUgr  te  laaae  the  ragniatteoa  under 
soaae  ettwr  laaa  stiTllli'  afeatutozy  provl- 
ston  as  lie  has  airifipted  te  do  since  the 
expiration  of  the  Export  Admlntetratlon 
Act. 

Evan  It  thla  oonferenee  report  Is  not 
adopted,  ttaaie  dionld  be  ne  question 
that  Cbngiaaa  does  not  want  the  Execu- 
tive to  have  the  autfacettr  te  eontlnne 
tUa  prograat.  TlMt  peovWon  Is  not  in 

ln'naatev  great  dUBcutty  In  Inltlailng  the 


proposed  quota  system  and  that  even 
they  would  prefer  to  drop  the  program. 
To  ramore  aU  doubt,  the  House  should 
adopt  thla  report  today  and  send  it  to  the 
President  fur  stgnatore. 

Mr.  VAIflK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  voting 
against  the  conference  report  to  accom- 
pany S.  3728  because  I  object  to  title  n 
which  would  create  a  Council  an.  Inter- 
national Br^mnmtf!  PoUcy  to  create  a 
costly  boreauczBcy  under  leadership 
which  I  sextaualy  question. 

Mr.  PBICB  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
most  important  that  the  House  ctf  Repre- 
aeotatlvea  take  action  upon  the  confer- 
ftyji  nport  rdattng  to  the  extension  o£ 
the  Export  Administration  Act  before  we 
reoKs  for  3  weeks  for  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Department  of 
Commerce  has  receitly  imposed  controls 
on  the  export  at  eattlchides  from  the 
United  States,  and  the  extension  of  the 
Export  Admimstralion  Act  as  passed  by 
both  HooBce  of  Congreas  would  legisla- 
tively ronore  these  controls  by  the  De- 
partment. 

It  is  important  that  we  take  action  on 
this  iegifldatian  before  the  recess  not  only 
iJWB^W  I  firmly  beUeve  thla  legisiatlan 
to  be  fully  lastUOed.  but  in  addition,  any 
staUing  or  indeeisifln  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress  until  Septemloer  would  only 
create  a  «'h«/itif!  situation  in  the  entire 
cattletalde  industry,  both  domestic  and 
export. 

Tte  export  ccDtrol  program  as  ordered 
by  the  Commezee  Department  is  sched- 
uled to  go  into  diBct  September  1,  1072. 
After  tibat  time  exporters  will  be  re- 
quired to  purchase  export  tickets  from  a 
cattlehlde  producer  and  then  to  present 
the  tickets  te  the  OfOce  of  Elxport  Con- 
trol te  order  to  oiDtate  an  expcnt  Ucomc. 

Since  the  Commerce  Department  is 

planntwy    tO    ISBUe    ttUBB    O^TOrt    tlCketS 

starting  August  17.  1972.  the  urgency  of 
oar  talong  final  action  on  tha  legisl^ion 
becomes  conspietdar  apparent.  Paitere  to 
do  so  win  mean  that  cattlehlde  business- 
men will  be  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
having  to  obtain  export  tickets  which 
migtat  or  nteht  not  prove  to  be  wortiiless, 
and  these  people  wookl  be  forced  to  niake 
bOBinesa  ilrrltewin  in  a  stete  of  complete 
uuuertainty. 

I  alao  urge  that  aetten  be  taken  before 
the  letesa  on  the  Export  Administiatlfln 
Act  whicb  has  already  lapsed,  otherwise 
the  export  eontnl  mogiam  will  be  de- 
pendent npoai  the  autkwrity  verted  in  the 
Trading  with  ttie  Sneny  Ack  Since  tiie 
Trading  Wltb  ttw  Banny  Act  la  very 
broad  la  Ita  pewcr  and  haa  a  minimnm  of 
stetntray  safeguards  or  restrictions,  I  do 
not  beUeve  that  its  use  should  be  cob- 
ttened  for  the  puipuae  of  genend  export 
eontroi  beyond  the  time  or  the  occasions 
where  it  is  reaUy  necessary.  Furthermore, 
unlike  the  fizport  Admlnistratian  Act, 
the  Trading  with  the  Enemy  Act  pro- 
vides only  for  crlmtnal  penalties  and  does 
not  provide  for  the  imposition  of  mone- 
tary dvll  penalties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  very  important 
reasons  I  have  cited.  I  strongly  urge  that 
we  take  final  action  upon  the  ccmference 
report  on  the  Export  Administration  Act 
today,  and  that  we  pass  this  most  needed 
piece  of  legislation  to  g]ve  justice  to  our 


cattldhilde  producers  and  exporters,  j^ 
this  time  of  a  serious  balance  of  pa^k 
ments  deficit  for  the  United  Stetea,  ft 
simply  makes  no  sense  to  cot  off  theob 
port  of  a  valuable  commoditr  wfateb  k 
helping  the  national  Income  of  tUs  Ha- 
tlon. 

Mr.  nOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  aU  flit 
Members  know  very  wen,  my  oongrea* 
slonal  district  suffered  unbeHevaUe  daag. 
age  when  Tropical  Storm  Agnea  straek 
on  June  23,  with  such  force  and  deraata- 
tion  that  the  experts  tell  me  that  flto 
total  damages  will  reach  $1  bfflten,  tau 
eluding  homes,  businesses,  puMle  olBk 
ties,  roads,  bridges,  farms  and  xalhoadL 
Just  Imagine;  $1  billion  damage  In  ont 
congressional  district.  Hard  to  hnagteB 
but  true. 

And,  as  the  saying  goes,  we  need  aU 
the  help  we  can  get — and  we  need  It  naw. 

One  vital  segment  of  our  eoonomy'  k 
the  shoe  manuf  acttning  Industry,  la  fket, 
the  State  of  Pemuarlvanla  ranks  etOier 
one  or  two  nationally  In  the  manufa^ur- 
ing  of  shoes.  And  it  is  very  importaot  fii 
my  congressional  district. 

Given  the  dlfllcultles  that  I  pievk—itr 
mentioned,  if  there  is  one  thing  we  da  not 
need  it  is  a  national  policy  that  wonU 
depress  the  economic  health  of  the  shos 
manufacturing  industry. 

I  have  specific  reference  to  a  poBcT 
that  would  ship  the  very  best  qnaBljr 
hides  overseas,  and  leave  the  lower  gntds 
mdes  here.  It  is  quite  obvious  that  neb 
an  arrangement  would  idace  onr  staoe 
manufsusturers  in  less  than  a  fair  and 
competitive  position  witlx  fliaae  Indofh 
tries  manufacturing  overseas  and  ri4»- 
ping  their  products  to  ttds  country  for 
sale.  Such  an  arrangement,  alao,  wctdd 
cost  the  Jobs  of  many  of  oar  ettfams  alio 
have  spent  the  greater  part  of  their  werk- 
ing  lives  in  onr  domestle  shoe  Bumnlkc- 
turing  industry.  They  mtnt  be  piuiuuM 
and  it  Is  omr  reaponsfbfllty  ar  their  He^ 
resentatives  in  the  U.8.  CoDgiess  te  dp 
so. 

For  years  I  have  been  a  ujepenssr  ti 
the  Btnke-Hartke  KB  te prote^ev Ka- 
tfon^  riiee  manufaetnrteg  tadaatvy. 

I  rise  today  in  support  of  It  agate.  Wb 
should  not  do  anything  In  tU*  Hoaae 
that  will  cause  eoonmnic  grief  to  on*  «( 
oar  major  tndnstrfea  and  one  ef  am 
nmi&r  employers — the  Aoe  siajiaraiiai 
Ing  industry. 

Let  us  protect  the  Industry  and  lei  m 
protoet  Ito  wos^era. 

Mr.  HAlflf  A.  Its.  Bptakitt,  It  la  «aal»> 
takaUy  clear  that  the  Intent  of  tlieeaB- 
f  ereea  k  to  free  American  ImdDaea  fnm 
mmeceesary,  ontmoded, 
restrictions  in  trade  with 
rope.  IKoited  States  and  CbCon  caadnls 
which  dkcrtminate  against  Amarfeans 
must  be  done  away  with  kmnediat^tf 
we  are  to  get  our  rightful  aiiare  of  trade 
in  this  vastly  expanding  market.  With 
the  adoption  of  this  conf  eroMe  report, 
we  now  caH  upcm  Ameriean  Industry  to 
contribute  its  tecknieal  and  wiHtiiaetlal 
experience  to  assist  te  crealteg  a  awre 
balanced  and  reallstte  export  eonteol 
poeture.  Joint  Induatrr-Omvu  lanrnt 
technical  advisory  renmiMteea  dioald.  in 
accordance  wkh  thegapfteU—  and  f  lenr- 
ly  stated  otaiectivea  of  tfeialav.  befmiaad 
as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to  aaoid  iw- 
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ther  kiaaea  to  American  bushaeesmen, 
^farther  kases  in  our  balance  of  trade. 

PAXUAMKNTABT  XXQITST 

lyCr.  BURKB  of  MaaaaehMMtts.  Mr. 
ooeaker  a  parttamentary  inootry. 

rbe  SPEAKER.  Tbe  gentaeman  will 
^fntjt  bis  parliamentary  inquhy. 

]i{r  BUBKS  of  MasfiarhiispttJi  Mr. 
Speaker  may  I  Inquire  how  much  time 
themtoorlty  side  had  lefi  before  they 
yielded  ba«*  their  time? 

The  BPRAKER.  The  Chair  win  stete 
that  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  WnwALL)  had  18  minutes  remain- 
ing. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  I  thank 

tbsQtMBker. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Wittwut  objection,  the 
pRVioiB  question  Is  ordered  on  the  con- 
fieccnee  report. 

Tliere  «as  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
me  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
dIvJslan  (demanded  by  Mr.  Brnocz  of 
Msssachusetts)     there    were — ayes    77, 

noes  38. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
apeaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present  and 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  win  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  caU 
tlie  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  183,  nays  124,  not  voting  125, 
as  follows: 


RoncaUo 
Bouab 
Boy 
Buttl 


ABdenon,  IlL 
jLjidrcwE.  Ala. 
AndrewB, 
RDak. 
Archer 


AqdnaU 

BartBg 

Belcher 

Bargland 

BenU 

Btetnlk 

Boiling 

B0* 

ftademas 

Mi&ter 

Brooks 

Brotsman 

Brown,  Mich. 

Bn»WB,  Ohio 

ia«irtiin.  V*. 

BarlMoa.Tez. 
BiitUaon.Mo. 
Burton 
VfTBm,VnM. 

CSheU 
Camp 
Okrlaon 
Ckaey,  Tex. 
Obappeli 
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YKAS— 183 

Flodler 
FUh 
Plaher 
Flowers 
Foley 

Font  OeraldH. 
Fountain 
Praaer 
Prey 
FuquA 
Gallfianakls 
a«Uys 
Gonzalez 
areen.  Oreg. 
OiWn 
Otoam 
OTover 
Outlaw 
Qude 
HaOl 
Halpwn 
Haaamer- 
schmldt 
Hkiiley 
Hanacn.  UUho 


McOlure 

McColUster 

McCormacIc 

UcCullocii 

McPall 

tUXmr 

McKevltt 

Uartm 

MatblAS.  Calir. 
Mattila.  Oa. 
MaUiuuLga 
Uaya* 


DonH. 
OoUler 
OoUlns,  Tex. 
Oonable 
Crane 

OttlTOT 

OaTia.aa. 

delaOarza 

Dellenback 

nanhnlm 

Oennla 

Dotn 


Heins 

Henderson 
Hicks.  Wash. 
Bosan 
HowiMir 
Hutchinson 
Icbord 
Janaaa 
Johnaon.  Calif. 
Jones,  Ala. 
Jonea,  11X3. 
tier 


■ekhanH 

EHenbom 

Evaiia,Colo. 

Gxvm- 


Keattng 

Xyl 

IrMirtgrebe 

latta 

T<ass**t 

Leak 

Link 

ItfcCloakey 


UlkTa 

tUUer.  Ohio 

MfflS.iUd. 

MlzeU 

Montgomery 

MoottMad 

MacBSA 

■Mffhw 

Vxaphy,  NY. 

U9OT* 

Natdiar 

Nedzl 

Obey 

O'Hara 

OVoaaU 

PmtiBan 

Perkins 

Pettta 

FleUa 

Poage 

PoweU 

PNreT)  w.c 

Price,  Tea. 

Pucinskl 

Pnrcell 

BandaU 
Beea 
Rewaa 
Boberts 

Robinson.  Va. 
Bosers 


SaySer 
Spenoe 

aUnton. 
J,  wUDam 


Wan 
Whlta 

WttmeB 


SdnMngal 


Sblpley 

Shoup 

Sbriver 

Bikes 

si^k 

Skubltz 

SaBttb.Iowa 

Smltb,  N.Y. 


Abbltt 

Abzug 

Adams 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Aspln 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Bennett 
Blaggl 


WiUtama 
Xaytaa  Winn 

TboaoiMOb,  Oa.  Wolff 
Tlwmpaon,  II  J.  Wttgbt 
TtaoMoB.  Wis.  WtBtt 
UdaB  TOIBIS,  Ttn. 

Vaader  Jagt       Zwacb 
Ticoctto 
Wacgowaer 

IfATS— 1»* 


Flynt 

Fulton 

Oannats 

Oaydoe 

Olalmo 

OoodUng 

Qiaaao 

Oray 

Green,  Pa. 

Haley 


Blnghwm 

Blackburn 

Boland 

BroyblB.  N.C. 

Buchanan 

Borte,  Mass. 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byron 

Carey,  N.T. 

Celler 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Clereland 

Oonorer 

Oonyers 

oattet 

Daniel,  Va. 

Daniels.  KJ. 

Danlelson 

Delaney 

Dellums 

Dent 

Doootiue 

Dow 

Downing 

Drlnan 

Duncan 

Edwards,  Calif 

EUberg 

Bataleoian 

Flood 


Harrtnston 
HaUwway 
Hechlar.  W.  Va 
Helstoaki 
mcka,Maas. 

Hul'tOB 

IIe«pard 
Hunt 
Jaeoba 
Jofeuoaon.  Pa. 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Karth 

Ktnr 

Kcx;b 

Kyroe 

Long,  Md. 

Uaodonakl, 


Podell 
Poff 

Price,  m. 
Bangel 
BoblBon,  N.y. 

Boe 

Booney.  Pa. 

Roaenthal 

RoatenlDowskt 

BotMaalot 

n»;biii 

SkOermain 

Sarbanes 

Satterfleld 

Baylor 

Sebetnr 

Setaznlta 

aslberUnc 


Madden 
MazzoU 
Miller.  Caltf . 
Mills.  Ark. 
Bfinlalk 

Mitchell 
Uonafi^an 
Murphy.  HL 

Nix 

fyweoi 
Patun 
Pike 
Plraie 


SBBttii.  Calif. 
StaggMs 
Stanton, 
James  V. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stokes 

Btuckey 

SuUlvan 

Symington 

Teagne,  Caltf. 

Teagoe,  Tex. 


Vanlk 

Wballey 

Wilson, 

Cbarles  H. 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Zabtoekl 


Abernethy 

Abooreck 

Addabbo 


iwjT  vonno— 1» 

Edwards,  Ala.     McMQlan 
Bscb  Matntard 

BvlBS.Te 


Oattf. 

Annunzio 

Arcnda 

Aahbrook 

BadUlo 

Baker 

BaU 

Betts 

Bianton 

Boggs 

Bxasco 

Bray 

Broomfleld 

Burke,  Fla. 

Caffery 

Carney 

Carter 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Clark 

OawsozuDel 

C3bUXDa,m. 

CoUner 

Conte 

Oorman 

Oougblln 

Oorlln 

OaTts,  S.C. 

Dans.Wia. 

Derwtnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlgfa 

Dlagea 

nowdy 

Dulaki 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 


Poed. 

WUUaaaD. 
Fonytbe 
Freltngbuysen 
Frenati 
Oallagber 
Olbboaa 
Ckddvatar 

artnuta 

Hagan 
Hamilton 
Hansen.  Wash. 


MefeeaUe 


Mtnahall 
Moea 

xVWBBtX 

nutou 


Harvey 


FCUy 
Fiaivac 

Peyser 
pryor,  Atk. 
Qufllen 
RalMwek 
Bailek 


Hays 
Hubert 

Heckler.  Mass. 
Hmta 


Rhodes 

Btogle 

Booney,  N.Y. 

Runnels 

Ruppe 

l^w 

BQimaeoflBi 

Scott 

Springer 

Qtelsar,  Ailz. 

Taleott 

Terry 

TTKMie 

tniasaa 

VaaDeerUa 

Veysey 

Waldle 


McBwen 
McKUmey 


.Bob 
wrdler 
TotmcFla. 
Zlon 


to 


So  the  ocnf  eccnoe  report  was  agreed 

Tba  Clerk  "i*"""***^  the  following 
pairs: 
On  ttata  vote: 

Mr.  Boggs  for,  with  Mr,  Booney  oi  Mew 
York  against. 

Mr.  H*bert  for,  with  Mr.  Addabbo  against. 

Mr.  Van  Daartln  for.  «ttb  Mr.  Moas  against. 

Mr.  xniman  for,  wltb  Mr.  Holinahl  against. 

Mr.  mcbolB  for.  vttb  Mr.  Olark  agalBSt. 

Mr.  nMaman  tbr,  with  Ut.  Bzweo  aeBUM*. 

iCr.  Davts  al  Bouth  OsnliBa  for,  «rtt]i  Ht. 
Doiskl  agidBia. 

Mr.  ClllilwM  for.  with  Mr.  Dtgga  agataak. 

Mr.    AbOTcatby    for,    wtth    Mr.    OtngeU 


Mr.  Oaffery  for,  with  Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennee- 
see  against. 

Mr.  Thone  for,  wtth  Mr.  CSoUtaa  of  nitnols 
against. 

Mr.  BuxuMls  for.  with  Mr.  BadlUo  against. 

Mr.  Stelger  of  Arlzoiia  for,  wtth  Mr».  Orlf- 
aths  against. 

Mr.  HuH  for.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  asainst. 

Mr.  FaaeeU  for,  with  Mr.  Oonte  against. 

Mr.  CTurlln  for,  with  Mr.  Dertne  against. 

Mr.  GabBer  for,  wtth  lira.  Owjm  agr'     ' 

Mr.  BBBa  for,  wtth  Mr.  Ktao^aakl  i 

Mr.  Barlck  for,  with  >ir.  ITstf  Ha  i  _ 

Mr.    Aahhtoofc    for.    wltb    Mr.    MoMofaan 
agatDBt. 

Mr.  Bray  for,  with  Mr.  Ryan  agabnat 

Mr.  OadartMrg  for,  with  Mr.  Waiata  against. 

Mr.  liBnaon  for,  with  Mrs.  Heckler  ol  Mm- 
siii  liiiaa<ts  gainst 

Mr.  i»»wwi—  for,  with  Mr.  Burke  ot  norMa 
against. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Wisconsin  for,  with  Mr.  Oaccy 
against. 

Mr.    Bianton    for.    with    Mr.    McKlnney 
agalna*. 

Mr.  Bdwarda  of  *'rfc»"*».  for,  with  Mr.  nor- 
sytta*  a0ali«t. 

Mr.  Bataba  for,  with  Mr.  Annnnala  aga>ns» 

Mr.  McBwen  for,  with  Mr.  Camay  sgatnat 

Mr.  Michel  for.  with  Mr.  Kee  against. 

Mr.    PeUy    for,    with    Mr.    FteUnghuyBan 
agaioat. 

Mr.    RaOsback    for,    with    Mr.    McDade 
agalnat. 

Mr.  Soott  for,  with  Mr.  Cougblin  against. 

Mr.  Springer  for,  with  Mr.  Ftenzel  against. 

Mr.  Tslcott  for,  with  Mr.  WyOtt  wf^iaat.^ 

Mr.  Veysey  ftM-,  with  Mr.  Touug  of  nwMa 
against. 

Mr.  Whalen  for.  with  Mt.  Carter  agaiaak. 

Mr.  Zlon  for,  with  Mr.  Harrey  against. 

Mr.  Del  ClawsoB  for.  wtth  Mr.  Setaneebrti 
against. 

Untfl  further  noilee: 

Bfr.  Meieberwteta  Mr.  Arends. 

Mr.  Oiirwti  with  Mr.  Bakar. 

Ms.  AbotnaBk  wltb  Ui.  Kattb. 

Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  wltb  Mr.  OoM- 


Mr.  Ha^  with  Mr.  BeU. 

Mr.  Hiii^rn*T  wltb  Mr.  Jonaa. 

jlr.  ijuadmia  wltb  Mr.  Darwlaakl. 

Mr.  MftMOton  vttb  Mr.  Datta. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  EEasop. 

Mr.  Pryor  of  Arkaxtsaa  wltb  Mr.  Kuyken- 

Mr.  Held  with  Mr.  Usyd. 
Mr.  wnilam  D.  Ford  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  wagaw  wtvA  Mr.  IMektaaon. 
Mr.  U>t^  ol  Lautalaaa  wltb  Mr.  Lujaa. 
Mr.  Andaiaaa  oC  CalUonxla  with  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain. 
Mr.  B^Boa^on  wttb  >».  MsOiary. 
Mi.  rtoji»gtif  vdtb  Mr.  Bscb. 
Mr.   Bob   WSaon.  with   Mr.   McDonald   of 

Mr.  Peyser  wtth  Mr.  MainiartL 
Mr.  Qulllen  with  Ift'.  ITopp*. 
Mr.  Ntfaen  with  Mr.  IWsglS. 
Mr.  iflsiliilt  wtth  Mr.  MaUoy. 
Mr.  nrxy  vttb  Mr.  flsiiaitnn 

MX".    KOCH    and    MS*.     BUCHANAN 
changed  thdr  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 
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Ur.  DBfHOlM  dMngwi  hk  yote  fitxn 

"niiy"  to  "y**." 

The  raRdt  of  the  rote  was  MUMxmceo 
M  above  leeorded. 

A  motioD  to  reconalder  was  laid  on  the 
table.  ____^__^_ 

OSNZRAL  LEAVE 

Ur,  PATMAN.  Mr.  I^peaker.  I  uk 
nnaoimoui  cooaent  that  an  Members 
nay  have  5  ledriattve  daye  tn  which  to 
i«TlM  and  extend  their  ramarke  on  the 
confercnee  rqwrt  Just  acreed  to. 

The  8PSAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tex- 
as? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PUR'IllgB  MEaSAOE  FROM 
THE  SENATE 

A  further  meaeace  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  Arrlngtco.  one  of  Its  clerks,  an- 
nomM^  that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  ammdiaent  bills  ol  the  House  of 
the  tcDomtog  titles: 

ya.  sua.  An  aet  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 
O.  Strnons.  lteut«n»W  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force 

(xvtirad);  „  ..  ^ 

W-  laie.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
[miu  Code,  to  broaden  tbe  authority  ot  tbe 
OeuietMtee  of  tbe  military  departments  to 
P0etl«  certain  admiralty  clAtme  adminlstra- 
tlvely.  and  for  other  purpoeea;  and 

H«  lOtlO.  An  act  to  eetabllali  tbe  Seal 
Beech  National  WUdllfe  Befuge. 

The  message  also  annoorced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
wbkix  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
ivqneeted.  a  bin  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing tltte: 

HJt.  HISS-  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Berenne  Code  of  1954  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
eoipt  etatne  of  Teterane'  organisations. 

The  mMsace  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
HOiae  to  a  Joint  roolutlon  of  the  Senate 
of  tbe  following  title : 

aJ.  Bea.  aeo.  joint  reeolutlon  to  delay  tbe 
•ffeettveoMa  of  owtaln  amendments  to  the 
Intenet  sahaldy  prorlslooa  of  tbe  guaran* 
teed  student  loan  program  In  the  case  of 
certain  students. 

Ihe  message  also  announced  that  tbe 
Bftifrt*  bad  passed  a  bill  and  a  concur- 
rent reeolutlon  of  the  following  title,  in 
irt^ch  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

&  3a.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Sci- 
ence vy>undAtlaii  Act  ot  laeo  In  order  to  es- 
t^hn«>»  a  framework  ot  national  science  pol- 
icy and  to  focus  tbe  Nation's  selentmc  talent 
axtd  reaoureea  on  Its  prtortty  problems,  and 
for  other  purpoaee;  and 

ty  Coo.  Bee.  94.  Concurrent  reecdution  pro- 
viding for  an  adjoumment  ot  tbe  two  Houses 
tram  August  18.  1873.  to  September  B,  1072. 


an  unattested  copy  of  the  Summons  In  a 
ClTll  AcUon  together  with  a  copy  of  tbe 
complaint  Med  by  LewU  Oene  Freeman  t. 
Tbe  United  Btates  Oovemment,  the  United 
States  Ooagiws.  tbe  United  States  House  of 
neufMnntatlTun  and  others  in  CItU  Action 
File  No.  73  O  880  in  the  United  Statee  Dls- 
trlet  Court  for  the  Soutbem  District  of  In- 
diana, Indianapolis  DlTlaton. 

The  summons  requires  tbe  Congress  of  the 
United  Stotes  to  answer  the  complaint 
within  sixty  days  after  service. 

The  sximmona  and  complaint  In  question 
are   herewith   attached,   and   the   matter   Is 
presented  for  such  action  as  the  House  in 
its  wisdom  may  see  At  to  take. 
Sincerely. 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
Clerk,  HoMse  of  Bepresentativen. 

Washington.  DC  .  August  IS.  1972. 
Hon.  Br'"*""  O-  Ki,«iNrrKNST. 
Attom«f  Oeneral  of  the  Vnited  States, 
WuMiHlUm,  D.C. 

X)KMi  IDs.  Kldnmxnst  :  I  am  sending  you  a 
eerttOad  copy  of  a  summons  and  complaint 
in  a  dyfl  action  (73  C  880)  filed  against  the 
United  States  Congress  and  the  United 
SUtes  House  of  RepresentaUves  and  others 
in  the  United  States  District  Court  f<w  the 
southern  District  of  Indiana,  Indianapolis 
DlTlston..  and  served  upon  me  by  certified 
in>n   (813-887)   on  August  17,  1973. 

In  aeoordanee  with  3  US.C.  118  I  have  sent 
a  certified  copy  of  the  summons  and  com- 
plaint In  this  action  to  the  U.S.  District  At- 
torney for  the  Southern  District  of  Indiana. 
Indianapolis  Division,  requesting  that  he 
take  appropriate  action  under  the  supervi- 
sion and  direction  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
I  am  also  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  letter 
I  forwarded  this  date  to  the  U.S.  Attorney. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

W.  Pat  Jknnings. 
Clerfc,  House  of  Representatives. 

Washincton,  D.C,  August  IS.  1972. 
Hon.  Stanixt  B.  Mn.i.gm, 
VS.  Attorney  for  the  Scnithem  District  of 
Indiana.  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dkas  Ma.  mttt.m-  I  am  sending  you  a  cer- 
tified copy  of  a  sximmons  and  complaint  In 
a  civil  action  (73  C  380)  fUed  against  the 
United  States  Congress  and  tbe  United 
Statee  House  of  Representatives  and  others 
In  tbe  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  IMstrlct  of  IndUna.  Indianapolis 
Division,  and  served  upon  me  by  certified 
mail    (813-887)    on  Augiist   17.   1972. 

In  accordance  with  Title  2.  US.  Code.  sec. 
118,  I  respectfully  request  that  you  take 
appropriate  action,  as  deemed  necessary,  un- 
der the  "supervision  and  direction  of  tbe 
Attorney  Oeneral"  of  the  United  States  In 
defense  of  this  suit  against  the  US.  House 
of  Representatives. 

I  am  also  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  letter 
that  I  forwarded  this  date  to  the  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  tbe  United  States. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Stnoertiy, 

W.  Pat  Jennings, 
CIcrfc,  House  of  Representatiiyes. 


AMMSmMMtn 


COMMUNICATION   FROM   THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKESt  laid  before  the  House 
the  foUowlng  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representaaves: 

WasMMfftOM.  D.C.  August  IS.  1972. 
The  Honnable  tbe  Svsaxxa. 
Hoiue  of  MteTpreaentrnttve*. 

DsAa  Bib:  The  Otark  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives reoetTed  on  August  17,  1973  from 
tbe  UJ3.  Marshal  by  owtlfled  mall  (813887) 


Mr.  orstSUu.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  tm. 
amendment. 

The  Clertc  read  as  foUows: 

Amendment  oOWad  by  Mr.  CNsxix:  Strike 
out  in  page  1,  Una  four.  "1873.".  and  tnwrt 
the  foUowlng:  "1973,  and  that  when  tba 
House  Bdjoums  on  Friday,  August  18,  197X 
It  stand  adjourned  until  13  noon  on  Tues- 
day, September  5,  1973.** 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  Senate  concurrent  resolutloD,  as 
amended,  was  concurred  In. 
A  motltm  to  reconsider  was  laid  gn 

the  table.       

AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  RECKIVK 
MESSAGES  FROM  SENATE  AND 
SPEAKER  TO  SICHT  BXLUAND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  NOTWTTH- 
STANDINO  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  %ieaka-,  I  ask  tmaa- 

imous  consent  that  notwithstanding  any 
adjournment  of  tbe  House  untU  Sep- 
tember 5,  1972.  the  Clerk  be  authortad 
to  receiTe  messages  from  the  Senate  and 
that  tbe  Speaks  be  authorised  to  sign 
any  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resoltitlou 
duly  passed  by  the  two  Houses  and  found 
truly  enrofled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOXJRNMENT  OF  THE  HOUSES 
PROM  AUGUST  18  TO  SEPTEMBER 
5,  1972 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  94)  providing  for  an  adjourn- 
ment of  the  two  Houses  from  August  18, 
1972,  to  September  5,  1972: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Friday,  August  18,  1973, 
It  stand  adjovmert  until  10  o'clock  ante 
meridian  on  Tviesday.  September  5.  1972. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  KB- 
PORTS  BY  COMMITTEES  AUTHtm- 
IZED  TO  CONDXJCT  INVJfiSTICttk- 
TIONS 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  reports  filed  with  the 
Clerk  following  the  adjournment  of  tbe 
House  untfl  September  5,  1972,  by  cran- 
mittees  authorized  by  the  House  to  ««- 
duct  investigations,  may  be  printed  by 
the  Clerk  as  reported  of  the  92d  Con- 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  (Ejection. 


AUTHORIZING  SPEAKER  TO  AC- 
CEPT RESIGNATIONS  AND  TO  AP- 
POINT COMMISSIONS,  BOARDa 
AND  COMMITTEES 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  adt 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  ot  the  House  un- 
tU  September  5.  1972,  the  Speaker  be 
authorized  to  accept  resignatlfflis  and 
to  app<rint  commissions,  boards,  and 
committees  authorized  by  law  or  by  tbe 
House.  , 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING     WITH     BUSINESS    D* 
ORDER   ON   CALENDAR   WEDNES- 
DAY, SEPTEMBER  6,  1972 
Mr.    O'NEILL.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous  ccaasent  that  the  business  la 
order  on  Calendar  Wednesday,  aevieatr 
ber  6.  1972.  may  be  dispensed  with. 
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•me  SPEAKER.  Is  ttiere  objection  to 
tue  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Maa- 
Htcbusetts?  ^^ 

There  was  no  objectton. 


PRTVILEOB  OF  MEMBKRfl  TO  RK- 
"^^BAND  KSCrKKD  OWN  REMARKS 
jLcvrwRBSTANDDia  ADJOURN- 
14BRT  OMTIL  aUTEMBER  5,  1972 
Mr  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
jujaniinous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing any  adjournment  of  the  House  until 
SMjtember  5,  1972,  all  Members  of  the 
^use  shall  have  the  privUege  to  e^- 
toul  and  revise  their  own  remarks  in 
aiB  COHGBassHJKAL  RicoHD  (HI  more  than 
one  subject.  If  they  so  desire,  and  also 
to  inrhirift  therein  such  short  quotations 
11  may  be  necessary  to  explain  or  com- 
olda  such  extensions  of  remarks,  but 
HUB  order  shall  not  apply  to  any  subject 
nigtter  which  may  have  occurred  or  to 
gay  speech  delivered  subsequent  to  the 
uJUoumment  of  the  House. 

I  also  advise  the  membership  that 
aich  extensions  may  be  depoatted  in  the 
CoHoassioMAL  Rkcorb  boxBS  to  be 
picked  up  In  the  customary  manner. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  te 
the   request    of    the    gentleman    from 
Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 


YOUTH  APPRECIATION  WEEK 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  miantmous  conaent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1080)  providing  for 
the  observance  of  "Youth  Appreciation 
Week"  during  the  7-day  period  begin- 
BlBg  November  13,  1972. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Edwakds>  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 

follows: 

H.J.  Res.  1080 

agmilved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepresentatives  of  the  Vnited  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
seven-day  period  beginning  November  13, 
1973,  ta  hereby  designated  as  "Youth  Appre- 
elBtton  Week",  and  the  PPesldent  Is  requested 
te  tasoa  a  pmeianiaUon  rarung  tn>  the  people 
•t  the  United  States  to  obeeiW  such  week 
wlta  aniroprtata  ceremonies  and  activitiae. 

The  Joint  resolntkm  was  (nrdered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  tihe  table. 


NATIONAL  <X)ACHES  DAY 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Odifomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  cansida*atloa  of  the  Senate 
iatut  reealuiion  iBJ.  Res.  213)  to  au- 
Huxiat  w^l  request  the  Preildent  to  is- 
sue a  proclamation  ftnetgnnting  October 
1. 1912.  w  "Natiooal  Ooaches  Day." 
The  Clerk  read  tbe  title  of  the  Joint 

MM.    nil   I  i    I         ■ 

ieeuufMi  m . 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  then  ohjeetioa  to 
the  nqwiil  of  tte  gentleman  from  Cali- 
JTrrta? 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reeervtog 
the  right  te  oMoct.  I  wooM  Ilka  to  ask 
the  gentiemwi  tf  tt»t  wooid  taidude  the 
cowdi  of  the  tasdMI  team  of  ^I^Hhhig- 
tott,  U.C..  the  major  leacne  team? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Callfemia.  Dms  the 
gentlemaa  refer  to  tbe  eoaeh  ot  tbe  Re- 
publican team  that  won  the  baartwll 
game  against  the  Daocratle  team? 

Mr.  cmOSS.  I  suppose  that  wmdd  have 
to  be  the  coach,  alnoa  tharc  is  no  other 
major  league  team  in  Waahliagton.  D.C. 
Does  this  Include  an  the  coaches  of 
irtiat— baaetoaU  taama,  fbotbafl  teams, 
XmAmOma  teams,  ping  pong  teams? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  ef  Caltforala.  This 
rcsotaftfoa  was  sponaored  W  e*ir  cri- 
leagne  from  Texas  (Mr.  PuaELC)  who 
happens  to  be  here,  and  I  am  sure  be  ean 
answer  b^ter  thaa  L 

I  defer  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
f  Mr.  PicKU) . 

Mr.  PICKUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  The  resolution  is  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Coaches  Associa- 
tion. This  includes  ec^Iegiate  and  high 
scluM^  coaches  in  Amertca.  It  Is  not  pro- 
fessional coaches.  It  pertatas  to  the  Na- 
tional Coaches  Assodsthm,  primarily 
collie  and  hl|^  school  coaches. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  stand  cocrected.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Just  assumed  that  it  Incliided 
aU  coaches.  It  does  not  Include  coaches 
of  chess  teams,  checker  teams,  and  that 
sort  of  thing.  I  wtttadrsw  my  reserva- 
tion.   

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  213 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President  is 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  October  8,  1973  as  "Na- 
tional Coaches  Day,"  and  calling  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  Interested 
groups  and  organbsattons  to  observe  such  day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  activltios. 

Mr.  PICKLEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  grate- 
ful for  the  opportunity  and  proud  to  Join 
my  colleagues  In  supporting  passage  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  213  to  designate 
tlie  period  October  «  to  honor  the  coaches 
of  this  Nation. 

It  is  fair  to  say  that  these  teacher- 
friends  play  a  major  role  in  the  develop- 
ment not  only  of  high  standards  for  ath- 
letic competmon  hot  in  the  very  develop- 
ment of  13m  men  aod  womesL 

It  is  easy  for  someone  to  put  something 
down  on  paper  tbat  looks  to  be  the  per- 
fect strategy  te  a  «iort»  event.  It  te  en- 
tire another  ttOag  to  be  able  to  take 
that  paper  and  go  to  tbe  ban  fltid  or  tte 
court  and  inspire  the  myriad  <iaaffiles 
that  a  team  funetian  te  harmony  with 
brilliance  and  effecthrwMsa 

Thte  nation  can  be  OwnkfUI  for  its 
sports  testttutionsand  It  sboidd  be  grate- 
ful for  the  B«i  and  woaeb  who  mold  the 
contestRBts  fSmr  ttaeae  gamas. 

Any  parent  eaa  teB  you  it  Is  no  easy 
task  to  instllt  high  character,  courage  or 
dedieatUm  in  theior  yoaac  It  takm  a 


did  person  of  outstandtag  phyie*»  ^»: 
U7  and  atzong^  emottonai  stiUm  to^rateet 

|iigh  ideala  te  thoae  wba  partldpate  te 


I  waa  prtvMetwl  reaMtVirta  attend  the 
anmw*  Ttexaa  lili^  sGhaol  caaaises 
lunchean  te  Honatwi  w*e»al  waa  tha»- 

ekptant  of  tbe  aaauitatiw'a  unMaaiing 
achievement  awaad  tkis  year.  I  am 
cratefaL  «f  oouiaa.  far  tUa  hanor.  but 
I  am««wlly  ■nUaful  for  the  aiipaKtantty 
to  bava  ban  aa  elaaaly  aaamlatad  with 
the  hi^  caliber  of  inithrtdaala  (Jmi  iUl 
the  fnfOf  of  thoee  te  ooacUnc  aanaefs. 

I  think  a  day  to  honor  tboae  who 
serve  youth  particularly,  is  a  day  on 
which  we  can  all  r^loct  an  tha  bless- 
ing that  wholeeoma  ooaapefcltkm  brings 
to  our  aociai7. 

As  a  natico.  we  are  known  for  "our 
fair  play."  Certainly  this  attituia  is  a 
chapter  that  was  fh^  wrttitan  te  our 
sports  annals.  WittMut  these  laadora  and 
mentors  te  the  arena  of  sports  conspetl- 
tioB  thte  spirit  wouM  have  perlahad  with 
the  horae  and  buggy. 

Through  tha  mirrors  of  sgorU  we  see 
oursalvea  reflected  to  a  aettteg  that 
Bbowa  we  are  a  growtog.  prosperous  and 
outgoing  nation. 

All  wer  America  every  person  inter- 
ested to  spmia  can  exprcsa  thanks  to  our 
coaches— at  the  university.  coOega,  high 
school  and  grammar  school  leveL  In 
Texas  I  especially  express  awEwaciation 
to  tha  proBldent  of  the  Texas  High 
School  Coaches  AsaocLatlon.  Mr.  Uoyd 
Parker,  of  Bay  City,  and  to  hia  board. 
And  I  would  toe  rcnuas  if  I  did  not  spe- 
cially state  my  admlratinn  to  Mr.  Xi.  W. 
McOonachle,  exaci^ve  vice  pEOsidaBC, 
and  to  Coaeh  Dacrdl  Royai  who  repre- 
sent tha  fteeet  «iaUtias  ef  caachas  and 
men  which  our  ^ato  passeascs. 

The  Senate  Jotet  reaolutiaa  was  or- 
dtaed  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  ttiird  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble. 


NA1TCWAL  FAMILY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
FiorahTr  I  ask  unan'"'"'"'  consent  for 
the  t'^'^'o^tatj.  consideration  of  the  Jomt 
resolution  (HJ.  Res.  135)  to  aathorlze 
tha  Presidoit  to  issue  a  procTamatinn 
>^oc4gr,aHnff  the  wBek  to  November  which 
]rvin4t^  Thanksgiving  Day  to  each  year 
as  'TSatiooal  Family  Week." 

The  aerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  Jotot 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Jotot  resolution, 
as  tollows: 

H.J.  RS8.  188 

Whereas  the  family  Is  the  basic  strength 
of  any  free  and  ordarly  society:  and 

Whereas  It  is  appraprtate  to  honor  Uie 
faoUy  as  a  unit  iMintlal  to  tbe  cwuinued 
wtfl-taamsortbaTZnttadaimtM;  aod  

Wltsntas  it  U  attlag  tb«t  eOaUl  iwngn'- 
tlon  ba  given  to  the  iaaportana*  at  family 
loyalties  and  ties:   Sam,  tharetoBB.  he  it 

Jlesotoed  by  the  Senate  and  Boute  of  Kep- 
resentattvee  &f  the  Unttea  Statee  •f^inartca 
tm  Congreee  aMomblea.  Tfcae  tha  FMdHit 
to  Umlv  MiUwflMd  and  mpBHtad  te  l«u« 
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%  BfooUaMktloo  dMtgtMttlxig  tbe  «««k  b«cln- 
ning  on  tb«  SUIMU7  pr«eding  Ham  fouxUi 
ThumUr  In  Noreaibftr  <rf  ••ch  y«*r  m  "M»- 
tlotMkl  FuaUr  W«*"  and  Inyltlnf  tt»  Oot- 
•rnort  at  tb«  levina  BtatM.  Uie  tXiM  offloUU 
of  looiU  (ovvTunMats.  aad  tlw  pMpl*  of  the 
Dnltad  8t»tM  to  ob««rT«  such  d«y  with  ap- 
proprktU  MmnoialM  voA  kctlvltiM. 
Aimnncsim  avysBSD  bt  ke.  cowABoa  or 
OAUTounA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  two  amendments,  and 
ask  unanlmoiu  consent  that  they  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Edwa«i>s  of 
CalUomU:  On  pa«e  1,  strike  out  the  entire 
preamble. 

On  page  2,  Une  4.  strike  out  the  phrase 
"each  year"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"ISTa". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  CaUfomla  (Mr.  Edwards). 

The  ammdments  ware  tigreed  to. 

Mr.  MTEB8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  patience  of  the  House  this  after- 
no<m.  It  Is  late  and  after  the  session 
yesterday  that  lasted  14  hours,  I  am  hap- 
py that  the  House  will  consider  this  bill 
today. 

The  basic  strength  of  our  or  any  free 
and  orderly  society  Is  the  family.  There 
could  be  no  more  appropriate  week  than 
that  including  Thaiiksgiving  Day  for  us 
to  honor  our  family  loyalties  and  ties. 

This  legislatton  will  authorize  the 
President  to  designate  the  week  begin- 
ning with  the  fourth  Thursday  in  No- 
vember of  each  year  as  "NatiMial  Fam- 
ily Week."  It  also  encourages  t^e  States 
and  local  communities  to  observe  the 
week  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

The  idea  for  a  family  week  observance 
came  from  a  constituent,  Mr.  Sam  Wiley, 
who  formerly  taught  in  the  Shakamak 
School  system  and  is  now  assistant  prin- 
cipal at  Whiteland  High  School,  both  in 

"Hie  cxirrent  unrest  and  dissatisfaction 
ftTTinny  the  younger  generation  and  the 
so-called  generation  gap  can  be  traced 
in  most  cases  to  a  complete  breakdown 
in  communications  between  parents  and 
their  children.  While  observance  of  fam- 
ily week  does  not  promise  to  resolve  all 
the  unrest,  I  view  it  as  a  giant  step 
toward  the  goal  of  restoring  the  tradi- 
tional principles  of  respect  and  self -dis- 
cipline which  have  made  this  a  great 
NatlcHi. 

National  Family  Week  is  designed  to 
coincide  with  Thanksgiving  Day,  that 
traditional  time  in  America  when  fami- 
lies are  rejoined  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing thanks  to  Qod  for  the  blessings  which 
have  come  to  them. 

National  Family  Week  would  serve  as 
the  focal  point  for  the  enlistment  of 
millions  of  American  parents  in  an  effort 
to  better  understand  the  wants  and 
needs  of  their  children  and  to  encourage 
the  children  to  better  understand  the 
duties  uid  obligations  of  their  parents. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  legislation. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 


be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  Ume,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"To  authorize  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  de^gnating  the  week  in 
November  of  1972  which  iticludes 
Thanksgiving  Day  as  National  Family 
Week'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 

the  table. 


NATIONAL  SOKOl.  U.8-A.  DAY 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  Immediate  consideration  of  the  Joint 
Rescdution  (H.J.  Res.  1263)  authorizing 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  30, 
1972.  as  "National  Sokol  U.SA.  Day." 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Rss.  1263 

Whenas  the  Sokol  gymnasium  and  Sokol 
activities  provide  a  training  ground  for  Im- 
proving Individual  strength  and  skill  through 
gymnastics  and  encouraging  development  of 
the  ultimate  peak  of  physical  fitness;  and 

Whereas  the  first  Slovak  Sokol  Society  was 
CM^;«iniBed  m  Chicago.  lUlnols,  eighty  years 
ago  on  October  30,  1892,  and  from  this  modest 
beginning  grew  an  organization  of  more  than 
twenty-three  thousand  members  across  our 
Nation;  and 

Whereas  Sokol  nB.A.  during  this  span  of 
eighty  years  has  made  an  Invaluable  contri- 
bution to  the  health  and  vitality  of  our  citi- 
zens by  encouraging  young  people  to  take 
up  the  sport  of  gymnastics  and  by  fostering 
the  development  of  physical  strength  and 
fitness  through  gymnastics;  Now,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
Is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  Issue 
a  proclamation  designating  October  30.  1072, 
as  "National  Sokol  VBJi..  Day",  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  day  with  appropriate  ceremonies 
and  activities. 

AMEKDMXirr    OFFEBED    BT    ME.    EDWARDS    OF 

cALiroamA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia: On  page  1,  strike  out  the  entire 
preamble. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
sponsor  of  House  Joint  Resolution  1263. 
which  would  designate  October  30,  1972. 
as  "National  Sokol  UJ3A.  Day,"  I  want 
to  c<Mnmend  and  thank  Hon.  Don  Ed- 
WAU>8  of  California,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  for  the  ex- 
peditious manner  in  which  he  has 
brought  this  legislation  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  action. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  Hon.  Emakttkl  Ckllkr  of  New  York, 
outstanding  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  all  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  the  prompt  and  favor- 
able action  they  have  taken  in  bringing 
this  measure  up  on  the  House  floor. 

The    80th    annl\'ersary    of    the    first 


Slovak  Scdcol  Society,  which  was 
nlaed  in  my  own  d^  of  Chlcaco,  wffl 
take  place  on  October  30,  1973,  and  Un 
enactment  of  my  reaolution  will  enaUe 
more  than  23.000  members  of  Sokol 
lodges  across  our  Nation  to  proceed  with 
plans  for  appropriate  ceremonies  in  ob- 
servance of  this  special  annlveraaiy. 

This  anniversary  is  especially  slgntf- 
icant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  30th 
Olympiad  will  begin  in  the  next  few  days 
in  Munich,  Oermany,  and  many  fine 
atliletes.  Including  gymnasts,  from  the 
United  States  will  be  competing  in  the 
Olympics. 

llie  organization  known  as  Sokol 
nJ3.A.  has  made  an  outstanding  coo- 
tribution  over  the  past  80  yean  toward 
development  of  individual  strength  and 
physical  fitness  of  all  Americans  thrwigh 
gymnastics,  and  therefore,  the  qiedal 
recognition  afforded  by  my  bill.  Hook 
Joint  Resolution  1363,  Is  indeed  fltttaig. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  In  biparttan 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  11B3 
which  would  make  this  special  recogni- 
tion possible. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questim  Is  gd  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  genUeman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwabos)  . 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  wu 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

NATIONAL  MICROFILM  WEEK 

Mr.  EDWARDS  ci  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  for 
the  immediate  consideration  of  the  Joint 
Resolution  (H.J.  Res.  1193)  to  provide 
for  the  designation  erf  the  we^  whk^ 
begins  on  September  24,  1972,  as  "Na- 
tional Microfilm  Week." 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  where  this  B4icrofllm  Week  is 
going  to  be  celebrated  and  how. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  In  an- 
swer to  the  questicoi  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  there  certainly  will  not  be 
any  celebration  that  I  know  anything 
about.  It  is  merely  a  recognition  of  the 
ccmtributlOTi  that  the  Industry  has  made, 
and  we  are  eliminating  the  "Whereas" 
clauses  which  reflect  how  microfilm  is 
making  an  essential  contribution  toward 
society,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  OROSS.  I  should  have  asked  this 
question  a  long  time  ago  when  this 
started.  Will  any  of  these  resolutions  cost 
the  poor  old  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  any  money? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  I  as- 
sure the  gentleman  they  surely  will  not. 

Mr.  OROSS.  And  they  are  aU  emer- 
gencies ;  are  they  ?  ,^ 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
dates  are  approaching. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdrew 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm  to 
the  request  of  tiie  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 
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STcSi^S.SS'Srioint  resolution 

a.  follows:      ^  j^  jj^ 

wheNM  m»cnrf»lin  has  made  an  esMntlal 
-mStotton  to  our  eodety  and  every  facet 
!rSrS;e.  -  a  mrnn^  of  quickly  and  effl- 
iX  itorlng.  tranaferrlng.  irtrleylng.  and 
^Iminatinc  InfannaUon;  axid 
^^ZZa  mlcrofllm  haa  made  poealWe  eco- 
JSS\jia  oonvenlwit  preservation  of  our 
SS?^  open^l  the  portals  of  knowl- 
"2^^whodsalrelt;and 
••SJLIiL-.  the  National  Archlvea  and  Records 
.JJJTInd  the  Ubrary  of  Congress  utUlze 
*J!^SClo  p»e«^  the  nation's  history 
"T-^iito  bask!  documentation  for  re- 
"IfSTmany  fields  and  the  Nation's  V- 
•^S'^.-^lnan  used  mlcrolUm  to  make  sure 
I^^SS^  rwlved  their  maU  In  batUe 

"^l^  microfilm  touches  the  lives  of 
^  of  us  through  our  Ooveroment.  ow 
WMS  or  employment,  the  merchants  with 
5Jom  we  dSl.  our  schools  and  other  In- 

•*^J^  mlcrofllm  has  played  a  slgnWcant 
Je^^encan  society,  and  Its  Importance 
oMittoues  to  expand  as  demands  fw  Informa- 
^  continue  to  grow:  Now,  therefwe,  be  It 
Resolved  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
J^aUtatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
riwWrnt  Is  authorised  and  requested  to  Is- 
mTiDroclamatlon  (1)  designating  the  week 
wbleh  begins  on  September  24.  1872,  as 
-National  Ulcrofllm  Week";  and  (2)  Invlt- 
jnc  the  Govem«f»  and  mayors  of  SUtee  and 
toil  govemmenU  of  the  United  States  to 
lasue  slmUar  proclamations. 

AXSMtMKMT    OfTSaEO   BT    MB.    BDWABDS    OF 

cauroKMiA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  <^er  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Edwabdb  of 
California:  On  pages  1  and  2  strike  the  en- 
tin  preamble. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  at 
this  Ume  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
iPf  in  voting  for  passage  of  the  resolu- 
tion designating  the  week  of  September 
34.  1972.  as  "National  McrofUm  Week" 
In  honor  of  an  Industry  and  technologi- 
cal Systran  which  has  revolutionised  in- 
fonnatton  gathering  and  dissemlnatiai 
In  a  way  that  has  affected  everyone's 
Ufe. 

I  first  Introduced  this  resolution  last 
April  along  with  Congressman  Hortok, 
■ad  rebitroduced  it  in  May  along  with 
COniTessmen  Boccs,  Smith  of  New  York, 
Conux,  Brrrs.  Karth,  PaxLiHGHtnrsDT, 
TtewpsoN  of  New  Jersey,  EautHBOUK, 

DOI»,  OUBSKK,  HlLSTOSKl,  COKTX,  ABZUG, 

BniGn  of  Wisconsin,  Esch,  KtmtiN- 
Mxx,  Williams,  Kimp,  Lkmt,  and  Mc- 
KnniiY.  The  bill  provides  that  the  desig- 
aatten  be  made  in  1972  only. 

I  am  quite  pleased  that  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
seen  fit  to  honor  this  industry  and  to 
recognize  the  significant  role  of  micro- 
film in  American  society.  Microfilm  has 
made  possUde  economical  and  ccmveni- 
ent  pre8ervati<m  of  our  history  as  well  as 
the  (veniiig  of  the  portals  of  knowledge 
for  all  who  desire  it.  Government  is  the 
largest  single  user  of  microfilm — his- 
tortcally  throu^  such  programs  as  the 
Ynnall  program  and  currently  through 
tti  use  by  the  library  of  Congress,  the 
national  Archives  and  most  of  the  de- 


partments of  the  FiBdend  Qcmxtaami. 
Private  todustey.  m  w^ythe  eduation 
eoomxunlty.  txtfliaee  rnkgrofllm  erten- 
slTdy  for  recortkeeptng  purpoaes. 

I  thank  my  eoDeaguea  for  ttielr  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  and  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  Senate  wiU  soon  join  the  House 
of  BepreeoiUavea  in  recognizing  this 
excepOonal  techTinkigtcal  system  of  in- 
formation and  records. 

The  Joint  reaolutkm  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motl<»  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
toble.  ^^^^^^__ 

WOMEN'S  RIGHTS  DAY 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  Senate 
bill  (S.  3490)  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation designating  August  26  of  each 
year  as  "Women's  Ri^ts  Day." 
The  Cleit  read  the  title  of  tiie  Senate 

bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill  as  fol- 
lows: 

8.  3400 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  mssembled.  That,  m 
commemoration  of  the  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  on  August  26.  I»a0,  of  the  nine- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Conetltutton 
granting  women  the  right  to  vote,  the  Presi- 
dent is  authortaed  and  requcart«d  to  issue  an- 
nuaUy  a  proclamation  designating  August  26 
of  each  y«ar  as  "Women's  Bights  Day",  and 
caUlng  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  interested  groups  and  organisations  to 
obserre  such  day  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 

AMKNDMKNTS  OVWEXXD   BT   MB.  EBWABBS  OF 
CAlJrOaNIA 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  offer  two  amendments,  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Bdwabdb  of 
CaUfomla:  On  page  1,  Une  «.  strike  the  word 
"annually".  . 

On  pace  1.  line  7,  strike  the  phrase  "each 
ytmx"  Md  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof   "1872". 


The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
pleased  that  this  House  has  acted  to 
declare  August  26  "Women's  RUOits 
Day  "  In  the  year  since  I  originally  In- 
troduced a  bill.  House  Joint  Resolution 
808.  similar  to  the  one  approved  today, 
the  women's  rights  movement  has  gained 
national  Infiuence  and  stature,  and  this 
action  is  one  recognition  of  that 
develoianent. 

August  26  has  a  dual  significance.  It 
Is  the  anniversary  of  the  date  52  years 
ago  when  women,  a  majority  of  the  Na- 
tion, won  the  rij^t  to  vote  after  a 
struggle  that  took  three-fourths  of  a 
century.  It  Is  also  the  date  that  marks 
the  renascence  of  a  national  women's 


movement.  Two  yean  affo.  en  the  8<Hh 
annlTenary  of  women's  suffrage,  women 
dedaxed  a  nattonwkte  strike  to  drama- 
tlae  their  demands. 

in  !few  York  ne«t  Friday,  thooaands  of 
women  wffl  gather  for  the  third  socces- 
slvo  year  to  march  down  Flftti  Avenue  in 
a  women's  strike  for  toMtm  and  e<iual- 
ity  Tbe  many  different  groups  and  in- 
dlridoata  p«rtteipatlng  Indleate  the 
breath  of  tbe  womens'  motemeot  and  the 
dtveraity  of  its  issue  and  demands.  AH 
over  the  country,  similar  actions  wfll  be 
taking  place. 

One  of  oar  major  demands  last  year, 
adoption  of  the  equal  rights  amendment, 
is  on  the  way  to  fuUmment.  in  the  past 
year,  we  have  also  hicreased  natiopol 
awareness  and  sensitivity  to  tbe  wrongs 
duie  to  women  under  the  dlaerlmlnation 
in  our  legal,  social,  economie.  and  poli- 
tical InstttoticmB.  But  we  are  not  de- 
luding ourselves  that  mere  passage  of 
an  amendment  or  declaration  of  a  spe- 
cial day  will  wipe  out  discriminatinn.  We 
know  this  is  a  continuing  sfauggte._We 
ftiyt  know  that  it  is  only  when  women 
organise  poUtieally  that  the  fun  poten- 
tial of  thehr  power  can  be  fdt.  We^so 
know  that  our  demand  for  equal  repre- 
sentetion  within  the  framework  of  a 
peaceful  society  is  based  on  a  humanist 
ideology  <vPosed  to  vi<denoe  and  to  dis- 
crimination not  only  on  the  grounds  of 
slK.  but  of  race,  age,  and  class. 

■me  National  Women's  Political  Cau- 
cus has  become  a  major  force  since  it 
was  organized  a  year  ago  as  a  multi- 
partisan  group.  Due  to  its  efforts,  dra- 
matic reforms  have  been  made  within 
Uie  Democratic  Party,  and  women  idayed 
a  hUdily  visible  and  significant  role  at 
the  recent  Democratic  Convention  in 
KfH^mi  Beach.  Women  comprised  40  per- 
cent of  the  delegates,  worked  on  key  com- 
mitteea.  and  occupied  leading  positions 
at  the  conventkm  and  in  the  party.  Be- 
pubUcan  women  in  the  NWFC  are  now 
in  ^**«"wi  Beach  m^^'^^g  a  similar  effort 
to  gata  effective  reoognltkm  <rf  women's 
rights  within  the  RepoMlcan  Party,  but 
I  gather  from  news  reports  that  they  are 
meeting  more  resistance  than  did  their 
Democratic  counterparts. 

I  think  it  should  be  dear  to  aU  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  that  women's  tesuee  cut 
acroa  party  lines  and  affect  women  of 
all  classes  and  backgrounds.  Women  are 
rightly  wmcemed  with  ellmlnatkm  of 
aU  forms  of  dJecrimtnatki.  with  equal 
pay  and  Job  opportunity,  equal  job  traln- 
ing  and  promoCkm,  pi'ofesslonal  Ji^^^wg- 
nitlon  and  advancement,  with  uulversal- 
ly  available  child  care  programs  that  are 
ao  neceaaazy  for  tbe  wtrH**"*  of  working 
women  who  have  young  dilldren,  with 
tbe  accessibility  of  birth  control  tnfor- 
matkm.  repeal  of  antiquated  abortkKi 
laws,  riim*"'^*^^^  of  inequalities  from 
the  social  security  system  and  divorce 
and  credit  laws,  and  with  equal  repre- 
sentation in  the  poUtleal  faistituUons  of 
our  Nation,  ineltiding  this  Congress. 

We  have  made  oonsiderable  progress 
in  tbe  paafc  year,  but  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go.  I  can  upon  my  eolleagnea  to  fol- 
low vp  their  poamve  aetloaa  at  the  past 
year  and  today  bar  enacting  Into  law  tafDs 
wfakdi  I  and  other  Members  hav«  hitro- 
duoed  to  eliminate  many  of  tbe  mequal- 
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Itta*  dtractod  at  woman.  Women  all  aciXMs 
th«  Nation  look  forward  to  the  time  when 
ttMT  win  be  reoogntaed  ae  citlaens  who 
are  fully  equal  to  men  in  both  ramonsl- 
bility  and  prlvHegee.  We  also  look  for- 
ward to  the  time  when  the  compoaitlon 
of  the  Congreaa  itaelf  reflecta  the  reality 
of  our  p(v>ulatlon.  It  la  ahocklng  that 
there  ihould  be  one  woman  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  only  a  doaen  in  the  House.  The 
National  Women's  Political  Caucus  is 
workkig  to  change  that,  and  I  should 
advlae  you  that  it  will  be  working  for  its 
goal  not  Just  on  Aiig\ut  26,  but  on  every 
day  of  BTery  year  for  as  long  as  it  takes 
to  snoceed, 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  insert  into 
tlie  Bkou  a  list  of  the  bills  that  I  have 
Introdnced  on  women's  rights. 

Mmim  BcLATOia  to  Womxm's  Rumra 

HJL  7MS— lowMTs  length  of  nukirlmge  re- 
qolrod  for  dlvocoM  to  reotlv*  BoclAl  Se<nirlty 
teaaflts  on  fornMr  huatMuid'a  Account. 

w  n    ttoa    oomprehfinnlv  oh  lid  care. 

HJt.  9S68 — ^t*x  deductions  for  child  care 
expenaea. 

HJL  lOlSl — prohibit  use  of  prefixes  de- 
noUi^  marital  status  by  federal  govenxment 
(••Bla."biU) 

HJL  10940 — autborlzea  abortions  In  mili- 
tary fadUUea  notwithstanding  local  laws. 

HJt.  144S0 — prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
baals  of  sex  In  public  accommodations,  pub- 
He  edtwatton,  housing,  federally-assisted 
programa. 

HJl.  W71B — Abortion  Bights  Act. 

HJt.  15114 — prohibit  sex  dlscrlmlnatloa  in 
ledarally-ratated  mortgage   transactions. 

wn  ISIIS — prohibit  discrimination  on 
the  basis  of  sex  by  grantors  of  consumer 
credit. 

HJl.  18116 — ^prohibit  discrimination  on  the 
baaia  of  aex  by  banks,  credit  unions,  and 
otbar  «««*ru^»»i  tnatltutlons  in  the  granting 
o<  eradit  or  kMuaa. 

w  B  1M33 — eetabliab  "householder's  basic 
banaAt"  under  Social  Security  system. 

HJt.  16S26 — reduces  from  20  to  5  the  num- 
ber of  years  a  divorced  woman's  marriage 
must  haTe  lasted  to  qualify  her  for  wife's  or 
wtdow^  benaflta. 

HJt.  ISUT— eliminates  special  dependency 
requlrentanta  for  wlvea  and  widows  under 
Social  Saourlty  aya  tern. 

HJL.  1&538 — ^marriage  or  remarriage  of 
bene&ciary  not  to  reduce  benefits  to  which 
he  or  ahe  Is  entitled;  double  payment  pro- 
hibited. 

HJl.  15533 — eliminates  the  duration-of- 
marrlaga  and  otbar  apedal  requirements  for 
eootal  aacunty  oUglbUlty. 

HJL  16674— autborlBea  HKW  to  make  ape- 
clal  rrturattmal  grants  for  women's  and  re- 
lated educational  purposes. 

The  Senate  bill,  as  amended,  wu 
ordered  to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Tike  title  waa  ammrteri  so  as  to  read: 
"To  autbociae  and  request  the  President 
to  issas  r"«»iaiiy  %  proclamation  desig- 
nating August  26,  1973.  as  'Women's 
Rights  Day'." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
%>eaker.  I  ask  unanlmoos  ccmsent  that 
an  Til)  sill  in  ill  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  whkh.  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
five  iiwiiBs  jBst  passed. 

Tbs  8PKAKXR.  Is  there  objectlan  to 
the  revoHt  at  tbm  gentleman  from  CaU- 
(ocnteY 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


AMENDING  INTERNAL  REVENUE 
COI»  OF  1»84  WITH  REGARD  TO 
EXEMPT  STATUS  OP  VETERANS* 
ORGANIZATEONS 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Aitoinsas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  desk  the  bin  (H.R.  11185) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  with  regard  to  the  exempt  status  of 
veterans'  organizations,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  In  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows : 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  : 

That  (a)  section  501  (c^  of  the  Internal 
Bevenue  Code  of  1964  (relating  to  list  of  ex- 
empt organisations)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(19)  A  i)08t  or  organization  of  war  vet- 
erans, or  an  auxllltary  unit  or  society  of. 
or  a  trust  or  foundation  for.  ony  such  poet  or 
organization — 

"(A)  organized  in  the  United  States  or 
any  of  its  possessions. 

"(B)  at  least  78  percent  of  the  members 
of  which  are  war  veterans  and  substanti- 
ally all  of  the  other  members  of  which  are 
Individuals  who  are  veterans  (but  not  war 
veterans),  or  are  cadets,  or  are  spouses, 
widows,  or  widowers  of  war  veterans  or  such 
individuals,  and 

"(C)  no  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  which 
Inures  to  the  benefit  of  any  private  share- 
holder or  individual.". 

(b)  Section  5ia(a)  of  such  Code  (relating 
to  definition  of  unrelated  business  taxable 
Income)  is  eunended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)    SPBCIAI,  Btrlf  APPLICASLB  TO   OSGANIZA- 

TioNS  pxacaiwcD  ts  section  501(0(19). — In 
the  case  of  an  organization  described  in  sec- 
tion 601(c)  (19),  the  term  "unrelated  business 
taxable  income'  does  not  Include  any  amount 
attributable  to  payments  for  life,  sick,  acci- 
dent, or  health  Insviranoe  with  resftect  to 
members  of  such  organizations  or  their  de- 
pendents which  is  set  aside  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  for  the  payment  of  Insur- 
ance benefits  or  for  a  purpose  specified  in 
section  170(c)(4).  If  an  amount  set  aside 
tmder  the  preceding  sentence  is  used  durliLg 
the  taxable  year  for  a  purpose  other  than  a 
purpose  described  in  the  preceding  sentence, 
such  amount  aball  be  Included,  under  para- 
graph (1),  in  unrelated  business  taxable 
Income  for  the  taxable  year." 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  yeAra  beginning  after 
December  31, 1909. 

Sxc.  X  (a)  Section  16S(h)  of  the  Internal 
BaTenue  CXxle  of  1954  (relating  to  disaster 
losses)    is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  Lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  subsection 
(a),  any  loss  attributable  to  a  disaster  oc- 
curring In  an  area  subsequently  determined 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
warrant  assistance  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  the  Disaster  BeUef  Act  of  1970, 
may,  at  the  election  of  the  taxpayer,  be  de- 
ducted for  the  taxable  year  Immediately  pre- 
oedlng  the  taxable  year  in  which  the  disaster 
occtirred.";  and 

(3)  Inserting  before  the  period  in  the  sec- 
ond sentence  a  coauaam  and  the  following: 
"based  on  facts  existing  at  the  date  the  tax- 
payer claims  the  loss". 

(b)  Section  6406  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
reports  of  refunds  and  credits  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Internal  Revenue  Taxation) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  suboection: 

"(d)      REFUWUa     ATTaXBUTABLK     TO     CKKTallf 

Dn*8TKB  Loaasa, — ^K  any  refund  or  credit  of 

Income  taxes  la  attributable  to  the  taxpayer's 


election  under  aectton  186(h)  to 
disaster  loss  for  the  taxable  yaar  I 
preceding  the  taxabto  year  In  trtsleh  ttM^tk 
aster  occtirred.  the  Secretary  or  his  4Ma|M» 
is  authorised  In  his  dlaoratlon  to  maka  tha 
nfnnd  or  ciMUt,  to  tha  sKtaat  atMb«MUa 
to  such  eieotlon,  wttbout  refarA  to  tha  pi^ 
Tlalona  of  aubaacttnn  (a)  of  thla  aactlaa.  ( 
sach  a  refund  aa  credit  la  made  vltlioat  i». 
gard  to  subsection  (a) ,  there  ahaU  thenafur 
be  submitted  to  such  Joint  Oommlttae  a  i*. 
port  containing  the  matter  apeeUled  la  aiih- 
sectlon  (a)  as  soon  as  the  Secretary  or  hh 
delegate  shall  determine  the  correct  aaacoat 
of  the  tax  f<Mr  the  taxable  year  for  which  the 
refund  or  credit  is  made." 

(c)  The  amendment  m«de  by  subaaettoa 
(a)  stiaU  apply  to  disasters  occurring  adir 
December  31,  1971,  in  taxable  yean  entft^ 
after  such  date.  The  amendment  mads  hf 
subsection  (b)  shaU  apply  with  reapeot  t» 
refunds  or  credits  made  after  July  1,  IflU. 

Amend  the  title  ao  aa  to  read:  "An  Aet  te 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  UM 
with  regard  to  the  exempt  status  of  veteran' 
organizations,  and  for  other  purposes.* 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectloD 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do  so 
not  because  It  is  my  Intention  to  object 
but  because  I  want  to  ask  the  gentlemsB 
from  Arkansas  for  an  explanation  of  tlie 
Senate  amendments.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJt.  11185  was  brought 
up  by  unanimous  consent  and  passed  by 
the  House  on  February  29,  1972.  As 
passed  by  the  House,  it  established  a 
separate  category  in  section  501(c)  of 
the  Code  for  the  already  existing  Federal 
income  tax  exemption  for  war  veterans' 
organizations.  The  bUl  also  made  it  clear 
that  Income  from  Insurance  activities  of 
such  organizations  would  be  exempt  from 
taxation  to  the  extent  it  is  used  for  pay- 
ment of  insurance  benefits  or  for  educa- 
tional, charitable,  or  religious  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  accepted  the 
House-passed  provisions  but  made  two 
modiflcations  in  them.  First,  it  refined 
and  clarified  the  tax-exempt  category  In 
the  House  bill  to  make  it  applicable  to  all 
veterans'  organizations  whose  member- 
ships consist  of  at  least  75  percent  of 
war  veterans  as  long  as  substantially  all 
the  other  members  are  veterans — other 
than  war  veterans — cadets,  or  are 
spouses,  widows  or  widowers  of  war  vet- 
erans or  such  other  individuals.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Senate  bill  amends  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  House  provision  to  mate 
it  effective  as  of  the  generally  effective 
date  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969,  that 
Is,  taxable  years  beginning  after  Decem- 
ber 31,  1969.  This  amendment  is  con- 
sonant with  the  1969  act  imder  which  it 
was  ne'ver  the  specific  Intent  to  tax  the 
Insurance  income  of  war  veterans'  orga- 
nizations. I  recommend  that  the  House 
concur  in  these  amendments,  which  are 
related  to  the  original  subject  matter  of 
the  House-passed  bin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  has  also  added 
two  unrelated  amendments  to  HJt.  11188- 
These  amendments,  in  my  judgment,  alto 
deserve  the  concurrence  of  the  Hoase.P 
will  be  recalled  that  In  June.  Oongreai 
approved  an  amendment  to  secthm  18» 
(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  the 
section  relating  to  disaster  losses,  to  pro- 
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Mm  ttiat  if  a  Presidentlally-declared  dls- 
^Sus  occurred  within  the  first  8  months 
rfSe  taxable  year,  a  taxpay«  in  a  des- 
SnTted  disaster  area  could  elect  to  de- 
3S  any  casualty  loss  resulting  there- 
2^  on  his  tax  return  for  the  preceding 
SSde  year.  The  first  Senate  amend- 
r^Btwould  extend  this  recently  enacted 
Movlslon  and  allow  the  same  treatment 
tfttie  disaster  occurred  at  any  time  dur- 
Er;  tSable  year,  rather  than  during 
SJ  flrstS  months  of  the^year.  I  should 
SSiur.  Speaker,  that  this  provision  of 
SeTiaw  applies  to  the  deduction  of 
eaiualty  losses  with  respect  to  property— 
tthM  no  applicati(Hi  to  the  deduction  of 
emenses,  bad  debts  or  similar  Items 
^Ichmay  be  attributable  to  the  occur- 
ence of  the  disaster. 

lit.  Speaker,  this  particular  amend- 
ment is  necessary  to  place  fiscal  year  tax- 
Myers  and  calendar  year  taxpayers  In 
Se  same  position  with  respect  to  claims 
jrtolng  out  of  the  reoent  Hurricane  Ag- 
DM.  I  strongly  recommend  that  the 
House  concur  in  this  necessary  amend- 
ment, which  should  have  been  Included 
in  the  public  law  enacted  in  June. 

The  second  Senate  amendment  also  re- 
lates to  the  consequences  of  Hurricane 
Afnes.  It  speeds  the  processing  of  re- 
fund claims  resulting  from  that  storm 
and  other  recent  disasters  by  authorizing 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  make 
credits  or  refunds  in  excess  of  $100,000 
More,  rather  than  after,  submitting  a 
report  to  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation.  Refimd  claims 
onder  that  amount  do  not  have  to  be 
nbmitted  to  the  Joint  committee  either 
mder  existing  law  or  under  the  amend- 
inent  Under  the  amendment,  a  report 
will  be  submitted  by  the  Service  to  the 
Joint  Committee  after  a  refimd  in  excess 
of  $100,000  is  made.  This  procedure  would 
vfffils  only  in  the  case  of  disaster  losses, 
and  it  will  have  the  effect  of  preventing 
dday  in  the  granting  of  badly  needed  tax 
leUef,  but  at  the  same  time  provides 
for  adequate  subsequent  review  by  the 
JctDt  committee  on  large  disaster  loss  re- 
fund claims. 

Ur.  Speaker,  these  amendments  are 
entirely  worthy  of  approval  by  the 
Booae.  and  I  urge  concurrence  in  them. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  believe  the  amendments  should 
be  concurred  in. 

I  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  of  reconsider  was  laid  on 
tbe  table. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJt.  15580. 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA  POLICE 
AND  FIREMEN'S  SALARY  ACT 

Ur.  CABELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  for  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  the  conference  report  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  15580)  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary 
Act  ctf  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
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There  was  no  objeetton. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  ftiwaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  statement  be  read 
in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeetioo  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  obJectioD. 

The  Clerk  read  tbe  statement. 

(For  conference  report  and  statement. 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August  15, 
1972.) 

Mr.  CABELL  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  dispense  with  further  reading  of  the 
statonent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CABEU^  Mr.  Speaker,  first  may 
I  apologise  to  the  Members  for  having 
to  bring  this  up  at  this  late  hour.  How- 
ever, this  win  avcM  a  30-day  delay.  This 
will  mean  an  addittocal  $1  million  in  tax 
revenue  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  should  also  like  to  thank  most  sin- 
cerely the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

There  are  no  really  substantive 
changes  from  the  House-passed  bill.  The 
only  change  of  any  significance,  cm 
which  the  House  conferees  receded,  was 
that  we  did  agree  to  a  2-month  retro- 
activity for  the  pay  bill  as  opposed  to  the 
4-month  retroactivity  as  called  for  in  the 
Senate  biU. 

This  will  cost  approximately  $3  mll- 
IKm,  which  is  the  only  additional  cost  of 
any  significance  that  is  provided  for  in 
this  bilL 

We  held  our  positiCHi  on  all  of  the  ma- 
jor items,  including  the  proposals  for 
funding  of  the  items  in  the  bill  before 
you.  We  were  able  to  hold  our  position 
on  all  other  items  of  any  consequence, 
and  the  position  of  the  House,  I  can  as- 
sure you.  has  been  maintained. 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  conference  re- 
port. 

The  previous  questicm  vras  cntlered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  moti(m  to  reccmslder  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CABELL.  Mr.  I^Doaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  on  the  conference  report 
just  agreed  to. 

•nie  SPEASOSt.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objeotloii. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND  ON 
SENATE  AMENDMENT  TO  HJL 
11185 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Arkansas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimouc  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania   (Mr.  Schnzx- 


VMU.)  and  any  otho'  Members  desiring 
to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
^rtilch  to  extend  their  remarks  In  tha 
Rkxmu)  in  ooDsectton  with  the  oooeur- 
renoe  of  the  House  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments to  HJl.  11186. 

The  SPKAKSR.  Is  XiMsn  ohjeetlan  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDINO  FOR  CONSIDERATTON 
OF  HJt.  14847,  AIR  PASSENGER 
FEES,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  CHARGES 

Mr.  MATBUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
dlrectton  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Rescdutkm  1095  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideraticMi. 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rb.  1006 
Retotvei,  That  upon  tbe  adi^tlan  of  tola 
resolution  It  ahall  t>e  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Booae  reaolve  itself  into  tbe  Oocnmlttee 
of  tbe  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  tbe  oonatderatlon  of  the  bUl  (HJl.  14M7) 
to  amend  the  Airport  and  Airway  Deveh^- 
ment  Act  of  1970  to  inereaae  from  60  to  75 
per  centum  the  United  States  share  of  allow- 
able project  coats  payable  under  such  Act: 
to  amend  tbe  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1B58 
to  prohibit  State  taxation  of  tbe  carriage  ot 
peraona  in  air  tran^Mrtatlon;  and  for  other 
ptirpoaes.  After  general  debate,  which  ahall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  CXmmeree,  the  bill  ahall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  In  tbe  nature  of  a  aubatltute 
recommended  by  tbe  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commeroe  now  printed  in 
the  bill  as  an  original  biU  for  the  puipoee 
of  amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule, 
and  aU  points  of  order  agatnat  said  sobatltute 
tat  faUtire  to  comply  with  the  provldona  of 
clauae  7,  rule  XVI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the 
coneliialon  of  aueh  conatderatlon.  the  Com- 
mittee shall  riae  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
Houae  with  such  amendments  aa  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Uember  may  demand 
a  aeparate  vote  in  the  Hooae  oo  any  amend- 
ment ad(^ted  In  tbe  Committee  of  tbe  Wbole 
to  the  bill  or  to  the  ootnmlttee  amenttinent 
In  tbe  nattue  of  a  aubatltute.  Tlie  prevknia 
queetion  ahaU  be  oonsMered  as  onlered  on 
the  bUI  and  anoendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  Intervening  motl(»i  except  one 
au>tlon  to  reoQDunlt  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. After  taie  paaaage  of  HA.  14MT,  It  ahaU 
be  In  order  In  the  Houae  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  tbe  bOl  8.  STSS  and  to  move 
to  atrlke  out  all  after  tbe  enaettog  clauae  of 
the  aald  Senate  blU  and  Isaert  In  lieu  tbereof 
the  provtelona  contained  in  H.B.  14M7  aa 
pasaed  by  the  Houae. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Hawaii  is  recognised  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MATSDNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  SO  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frtmi 
niinols  (Mr.  hmnaaa)  pending  whidi  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1095 
provides  an  opva.  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  tot  consideration  of  HJl. 
14847  to  amend  the  AlrptHi  and  Airway 
Development  Act  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act.  The  reeotutlon  also  iMovldes 
that  it  Shan  be  in  <vder  to  consider  the 
committee  siawtitute  aa  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  tuoA,  after 
passage  of  the  House  bill,  ft  shaU  be  to 
order  to  take  fnxn  the  Speaker's  table 
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B.  S7M  and  move  to  strike  all  after  the 
f^B<»^iny  elauee  and  amend  it  with  the 
TImiiwi  iiafrt  language.  The  committee 
WB^ftanent  tai  the  nature  of  a  lutetltute 
18  not  altogettoier  gennane  to  tbe  oiicbial 
bill ;  therefore,  points  of  order  are  waived 
for  failitra  to  comply  with  clause  7  of 
rule  XVI. 

HJl.  14847  provides  an  18-month 
moratorium  barring  States  or  local  gov- 
ernments from  levying  or  collecting  any 
charges  on  persons  traveling  by  air.  At 
the  present  time,  approximately  20  com- 
munitlee  are  levying  such  charges.  The 
effective  date  of  the  legislation  is  the 
day  of  its  enactment. 

Daring  the  moratorium,  the  Civil  Aer- 
onautics Board  Is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  malM  an  InveetigatloQ  Into  the 
matter  and  report,  with  its  nndlngi  and 
reoommefidatkms.  within  1  year.  For  the 
purpose  of  conducting  its  Investigation, 
the  CAB  would  be  authorized  to  conduct 
hearings.  Issue  subpenas  and  receive  evi- 
doioe  Ir  tbe  same  manner  as  in  regu- 
lar board  proceedings  under  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act. 

•nxe  sum  of  $100,000  is  authorized  to 
be  awropriated  to  enable  the  CAB  to 
make  the  Investigation. 

The  legislation  also  extends  from 
May  31.  IBTS.  to  May  21,  1973.  the  time 
within  which  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation is  to  publish  a  national  air- 
port system  plan  for  the  development  of 
public  airports. 

Mr.  fifeeaker,  HJl.  14847  was  reported 
out  unanimously  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Interstate  md  Foreign  C(»nmerce 
and  by  voice  vote  out  of  the  full  com- 
mittee I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  in 
order  that  the  legislation  may  be  con- 
sidered. 

Mr.  TTAT.T.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MAT8DNAGA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frooa  Ifissouri. 

Mr.  HitlX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if 
the  dtotingnlrtied  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii, a  member  of  the  Cormnlttee  on 
Bules,  could  elaborate  just  a  little  more 
on  tba  point  that4Lis  necessary  to  waive 
potots  Qt  Older?  I  understand  that  the 
Bnhrt4^^  may  not  be  germane  to  the 
orlgiBal  bin  oonsiddred.  but  it  was  not 
<ialte  enough  to  satisfy  the  genUeman 
from  MSaaonrl  because  this  seems  to  be 
a  rattier  bmocuoos  bill,  albeit  opposed 
by  the  administration  and  by  an  depart- 
mental reports  in  the  report.  Further- 
more, it  1«  opposed  rather  vehemently  by 
vartooa  airport  managecs  that  have 
written  la  from  around  the  country. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  I  direct  my  ques- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  to  any  informatlcn 
the  geoXkman  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  mli^  have  as  to  why  we  again 
have  a  rule  waiving  points  <rf  order  and 
again  taking  away  the  rights  of  the  in> 
dividaal  Monbers  to  make  a  point  of 
ordtf  against  certain  portions  of  the 
biUL 

Mr.  MATSDNAOA.  If  the  gentleman 
fitun  M«— ~m  will  turn  to  page  5  of  the 
bill  ItaeU.  HJl.  14847.  and  look  at  section 
5,  line  8.  that  eeetkn  Is  new.  and  not 
covend  la  the  original  bill,  wiiich  would 
require  a  waiver  of  the  rule  In  order  that 
It  maar  be  eooeidved  at  this  hour  bar  the 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 


man will  yield  further,  my  understand- 
ing Is  that  that  provision  extends  some- 
thing already  mandated  in  the  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970  by  striking 
"two  yean"  and  Inserting  it  lieu  there- 
of "three  years." 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  fact  that  the 
Airways  and  Airport  Development  Act  of 
1970  is  not  a  part  of  the  original  Intent 
of  this  bill,  but  actually  the  substitute 
printed  in  the  bill  that  this  rule  makes— 
in  order,  mandates  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  agency,  in  being,  a  creature  of  the 
Congress,  to  do  all  of  this  work  and  these 
studies.  Why  do  they  need  ."  years  to  do 
this  instead  of  2  years  ? 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  This  Is  just  to  give 
them  an  additional  year,  which  it  was 
reported  would  be  necessary  in  making 
the  appropriate  plans. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  explanation.  Of 
couise,  I  had  already  read  the  bill  and 
referred  to  the  item  where  the  waiver 
of  points  of  order  was  made.  It  seems 
quite  inadequate,  and  is  another  case 
where  we  have  waived  points  of  order, 
thus  robbing  the  Members  of  their  indi- 
vidual rights,  and,  as  usual,  I  oppose 
such  a  rule. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consimie. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii,  my  colleague  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  has  adequately  explained  the 
purpose  of  this  legislation  and  also  the 
rule  that  makes  it  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks  and  urge  the  House 
adopt  this  rule. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  was 
this  rule  approved?  Does  the  gentleman 
remember? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  minds.  On  Tues- 
day, I  believe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Of  this  week? 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  believe 
it  was  Tuesday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  wnergency 
character  or  nature  of  this  bill  which 
requires  it  to  be  considered  at  this  late 
hour? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  can  answer  the  gentleman's 
question  In  its  entirety.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, there  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
locsd  airport  authorities  around  the 
country  to  begin  to  levy  these  head  taxes, 
user  taxes. 

I  happened  to  be  in  the  State  of 
Michigan  on  Monday  of  this  week,  and 
It  Just  so  happened  it  was  ia  Kalamazoo, 
and  I  learned  that  that  very  week  one 
of  these  head  taxes  was  going  into  effect 
at  that  particular  airport. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  some  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  for 
a  more  complete  explanation,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  this  may  be  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  urgency  that  is  at- 
tached to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  why,  this  being  a 


Friday — and  we  never  before  baie 
worked  on  Friday,  or  ao  ■*"«w  I  f^^ 
not  remember  when  we  have  prrvloi^ 
worked  on  Friday.  We  come  down  to  thb 
stage,  just  before  an  adjoummoit,  tjoi  i 
wonder  If  we  ought  not  «iui>end  opeta* 
Uons  and  join  in  singing  that  old  hymn; 
Work  tor  the  night  la  ooming.  Work  In  tbt 
morning  hours. 

And  really  celebrate  this  occasioQ. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  am  veiy 
sympathetic,  of  course,  with  the  ttaaXtt' 
man's  feelings.  However.  I  was  en  tb* 
floor  earlier  today  and  heard  his  coDoqay 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  wbeo 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  brought  up 
the  so-called  SALT  biH.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  has  certainly  retained  his 
ability  to  follow  the  proceedings  here 
very  well.  I  would  hope  that  he  would 
bear  with  us  imtil  this  action  is  taxeo. 

Mr.  WARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  tbe 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WARE.  May  I  just  add  that  the 
situation  you  have  described  in  Kalama* 
zoo,  Mich.,  is  identical  to  that  which 
occurred  recently  in  Philadelphia  tod 
elsewhere  throughout  the  countay.  I 
think  that  prompts  a  sense  of  lugency. 

Mi.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  that  added  eiqilana- 
ti(xi. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further 
requests  for  time. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  ibe  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorma 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll: 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  215,  nays  23.  not  voting  IM. 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  340] 

YKAS— 21S 

Abzug  Biirke,  Ma<a.  Drluin 

Adams  Burt«8on,  Tex.  DuBCkn 

Alexander  Burllaon,  Ho.  du  Pont 

Anderson,  ni.  Bymea,  Wis.  Xcktaardt 

Anderson.  Bjrron  Brienbom 

Tenn.  Oamp  Fisher 

Archer  Carey,  N.T.  Flood 

Ashler  OaiisoB  Flowers 

Aspln  Cbappen  Flynt 

Asplnall  Clausen,  Foley 

Baring  Don  H.  Fountain 

Beglch  Clay  Praser 

Belcher  ColllBS.  Tex.  FultoK 

Bennett  Cohner  Fuqua 

BeviU  Conover  Oallflanakls 

Biaggi  Conyers  Oannata 

Blester  Crane  Oaydos 

Bingham  OulTer  Oettys 

ffftwt^  Daniel.  Vs.  Otstmo 

BaUln«  Davis.  O*.  Ctonsales 

Bow  Delaney  OoodUns 

Brademas  DeUenback  Oray 

Brlnkley  DeUtuns  Orseii.  Orsg. 

Brown,  Mich.  Denbolin  OrtlBa 

Brown.  Ohio  Donohue  Qrover 

BroyhlU.  N.O.  Dom  Onele 

BroyUU.  Va.  Dow  OuhaH* 

Buchanan  Downlas  HtOpem 
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Bsff"""'' 

gijunldt 
HaffliBn.  Idaho 
Barrlnston 

Bsaaler.  W.  Va. 


■Mdarson 


Bosmer 
Bovsrd 
Bunt 
Jacobs 

Mnnsn 

jolinioo,  Calif. 
Johnson,  Pa. 
JoiMs.AU. 
Jones.  N.C. 
Karth 
Ksstenmsler 

jfa— n 

Keating 

Koch 

gyro* 
Lsadgrebe 

lAtta 

l«n*tt 

Long.  Md. 

jlcCloskey 

KeColllster 

lleCuUoch 

MCPaU 

MeKcTitt 

liaodonald, 


,ni. 

.  N.Y. 


Madden 

llshon 

ltothls.Ga. 

Mstsunaga 

llayne 

ManoU 


Wkva 

imier.  Calif, 
miler,  Ohio 


Andrews,  Ala. 
Barrett 
Byrne,  Pa. 
OoUler 
Conable 
Dennis 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Oross 


>fms.U(i. 
snnuh 
Mink 
MltcbeU 

UlMll 

Uonagan 

ticmtgomery 

Moorhead 

tlosher 

Murphy. 

Murphy, 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Obey 

O'Hara 

CKonski 

O'NelU 

Patten 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

Podell 

FoweU 

Preyer,  N.C. 

Price,  ni. 

Price,  Tex. 

Qule 

RandaU 

Bangel 

Bees 

Reuss 

RoblnBon.  Va. 

Rotatson,  NT. 

Rodlno 

Boe 

Rogers 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Roush 

Roy 

Handman 

Sattwfield 

Saylor 

Schmltz 

SebelluA 

NAYS— 23 

Haley 

Hall 

mcks.  Wash. 

Horton 

Hutchinson 

Kyi 

Link 

MlUs,  Ark. 


Selberllng 

Shipley 

ShrlTor 

Bikes 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Snyder 

Spence 

Staggers 

Stanton. 

J.  WlUlam 
Stanton, 

Jamee  V. 
Steed 
Steele 
Stratton 
Stubble&eld 
Stuckey 
SvOllvan 
Symington 
Taylor 

Thompson,  Oa. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thomson,  Wis. 
Tleman 
Udall 

Vander  Jagt 
Vanlk 
Vlgorlto 
Ware 
Whalley 
Whllehurst 
Whltten 
Wldnall 
Wiggins 
Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wyatt 
WyUe 
Yatea 
Yatron 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 


Ntz 
Pike 

Puclnskl 
Sarbanes 
Teague,  Calif. 
VVhlte 
Wyman 


NOT  VOTING— 194 


Abbttt 

Absraethy 

Aboorsek 

iddatobo 

Anderson, 

CaUf. 
Aildxews, 

H.Dak. 
Annunslo 


Ariitarook 

BadiUo 


Bsn 

■acgland 

Bstts 

Haekbum 
Blanton 


Boland 
Brssco 
B«y 
Braoks 

Broomfleld 
Biotonan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Barton 
CabeU 
Caffery 
Osmey 
Outer 
OMsy.  Tex. 
Oederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
ChUbolm 
Clancy 
Qark 
'  Clawion,  Del 
Clereland 
OoUlns,  ni. 
OoBte 
Gorman 
Cotter 
Ooughlln 
Curlln 
Daniels,  N.J. 


Danlelson 

Davis,  S.C. 

Davis,  Wis. 

delsOarza 

Dent 

Derwtnskl 

Devlne 

Dickinson 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Bdwards,  Ala. 

■dwar«ta.  Oaltf . 

BUberg 

Bach 

Ksh^"""" 

Evans.  Colo. 

Bvtoa,  Tenn. 

PaaoeU 

Findley 

Pish 

Ford,  Gerald  B. 

Ford. 

WlUlam  D. 
Forsyth  e 
Frellnghuysen 
Frenzel 
Prey 

Gallagfaer 
Gibbons 
Ooldwater 
Orasao 
onfllths 
Hsgan 
HsmUton 
Hanley 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Wash. 
Hamha 
Harvey 
Hastings 
Hawkins 
Hays 
Hebert 


Heckler,  Mass. 

Heinz 

Blllls 

HoUfield 

HuU 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Jonas 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Kea 

Keith 

Kaotp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

KuykendaU 

lABdruxn 


PeUy 

Pepper 

PettU 

Peyser 

Plnile 

Poff 

Pryor.  Ark. 

PuroeU 

QulUen 

Ballsback 

Barlck 

Beld 

Rhodes 

Btagle 

Roberta 

RoncaUo 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Roetenkowskl 

Rousaelot 


L«nt 

Uorl 

Iiong,  La. 

Lujan 

McClory 

MeClure 

McCormack 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McKay 
McKlnney 

Mallllard 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 
Mathias,  Calif. 


Metcalfe 

Michel 

Ulnshall 

BloUohan 

Morgan 


Nelsen 
Nlduds 
Passman 
Patman 


Boybal 

Runnels 

BupiM 

Ruth 

Syan 

StCtennatn 

Seherle 

Scbeuar 

SchneebeU 

schwengel 

Soott 

Shoop 

Smith,  CaUf. 

Smith.  H.Y. 

l^rlnger 

Steiger,  Aria. 

Stelger,  Wis. 

Stephens 

Stokes 


Talcott 

Teague,  Tex. 

Terry 

Tlione 

miaaaa 

TaaDeerUn 

VeyssT 

Waggonner 

Waldle 

Wampler 

Whalen 

WUUams 

WUaon.Bob 

Winn 

Wright 

Wydler 

Young,  Fla. 

Zlon 

Zwach 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Annunzlo  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 
Mr.  Hibert  with  Mr.  Arendfl. 
Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Rhodea. 
Mr.  Reld  with  Mr.  Smith  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Boatenkowskl  with  Mr.  MlcheL 
Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Rl^la. 
Mr.  Evins  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Andrews 
of  North  DakoU. 

Mr.  EUberg  with  Mr.  Williams. 
Mr.  Mcrgan  with  Mr.  Martin. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Aahbrook. 
Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Terry. 
Mr.  Stephen*  with  Mr.  Carter. 
Mr.  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Devlne. 
Mrs.  Hansen  of, Washington  with  Mr.  Me- 
Clure. 
Mr.  Addabbo  with  \Sx.  Kemp. 
Mr.  Braaco  with  Mr.  Wydler. 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Gerald  B.  Ford. 
Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Kuyken- 
daU. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Rupp*. 
Mr.  M&nn  with  Mr.  Dickinson. 
Mr.  Waldle  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Waggonner  with  Mr.  Scott. 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Prey. 
Mr.  Caffery  with  Mr.  QulUen. 
Mr.  BobMts  with  Mr.  Bcherle. 
Mr.  R*rick  with  Mr.  Poff. 
Mrs.  Orlfflths  with  Mr».  Heckler  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mrs.  Grass©  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Cotter  with  Mr.  Springer. 
Mr.  DanleU  o«  Hew  Jersey  with  Mr.  Frellng- 
huywn.  .^_^ 

Mr.  Davis  of  Bositb  CaroUna  with  Mr.  Dava 
of  Wteoonnln. 

Mrs.  cnMMtm  wHta  Ur.  OaUagber. 

Mr.  tbbatA  with  Mr.  Blackburn. 

Mr.  LennMi  with  Mr.  HOUa. 

Mt.  BtokM  wltb  Mr.  SeliauM'. 

Mr.  OotUns  oC  IlUaoU  with  Mr.  Abouresk. 

Mr.  Barton  wttb  Mr.  Mamiard. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Ur.  Mallary- 

Mr.  Kee  with  'Jx.  Mvtcalfa. 

Mr.  M^lo»»"»  with  Mr.  Mlnwhall, 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Pattls. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  lielaen. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Yoxmg  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Fascen  wltb  Mr.  Burka  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Bdwards  of  CalUomla  with  Mr.  Del 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Coughlln. 

Mr.  DiggB  with  Mr.  Fryor  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  McCormack  with  Ux.  Derwinskl. 

Mr.  Hungmte  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

Mr.  MnV^f  with  Mr.  Escti. 

Mr.  Clark  wltli  Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  C^ler  wtth  Mr.  Forsytbe. 

Mr.  Casey  of  Texas  wltb  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  CabaU  wtth  Mr.  Zwach. 

Mr.  Carney  wtth  Mr.  Ballahar*. 

Mr.  UUman  wtth  Mr.  McKlnney. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  wltb  Mr.  Pettis. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Pelly. 
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Abamethy  with  Mr.  Uoyd. 

Anderson  of  CaUfomta  with  Mr.  Hetna. 

Pfi/«n«  wtth  Mr.  Ketth. 

Boland  wtth  Mr.  Caderberg. 

Boigland  wltb  Mr.  BelL 

Carman  with  Mr.  Brotsman. 

Danlslaon  with  Mr.  Bray. 

da  la  Oaraa  with  Mr.  Betta. 

Curlln  wtth  Mr.  Jonaa. 

DlngeU  wltb  Mr.  Harvey. 

Xdmondson  with  Mr.  Hastings. 

Evans  of  Colorado  with  Mr.  Cleveland. 

WlUlam  D.  Font  wtth  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Gibbons  with  Mr.  Eshleman 

Hagan  with  Mr.  Flndley. 

St  Germain  with  Mr.  Clancy. 

Runnels  with  Mr.  Flab. 

Purcell  with  Mr.  Haraha. 

M«.i*»i>n  with  tlr.  FrenseL 

Bojrbal  wltb  Mr.  Goldwater. 

Patman  wltb  Mr.  Zlon. 

Landrum  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

B.^tpt^itn  with  Mr.  Whalen. 

Wblte  wltb  Mr.  Thone. 

Hanley  wltb  Mr.  Taloott. 

HamUton  with  Mr.  Stelger  of  Wlscon- 


Klng  wltb  Mr.  Lujan. 

Lent  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michigan. 

McEwen  wltb  Mr.  Bousaelot. 

Ruth  with  Mr.  SchneebeU. 

Shoup  wltb  Mr.  Smith  of  Calif oml*. 

Stelger  of  Arlsona  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 


Mrs.  ABZUG  and  Messrs.  WHTTE- 
HDRST  and  ROBINSON  of  Virginia 
chanced  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  rec(msider  was  laid  on 
the  taWe.     

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HH. 
12350.  ECONOMIC  OPPORTU- 
Nmr  AMENDMENTS  OP  1972 

Mr.  PERB3NS  submitted  tbe  fcdlow- 
Ing  conference  report  and  statement  on 
\i»  bill  (HJl.  12350)  to  provide  for  the 
eonUnuatkm  of  programs  authorised 
under  tbe  Economic  Oinxntunlty  Act  of 
1964.  and  for  other  purposes: 
Ooinnnici  Bvor  (H.  Bbt.  Mo.  M-1S«7> 

Ttw  committee  of  oonf  aranea  on  tlM  dts- 
acraetiv  votes  of  tha  two  ai.MW  <ui  the 
amendment  of  tbe  Senate  to  tbe  bm  (HJL 
laUO)  to  ptovkto  tat  Vtm  oontlnaaUeia  of 
iMDgfMF^  autliartaed  vndar  tfea  BoiNKMBte 
OwMJitunlty  Act  of  U84.  and  for  othar  pvr- 
poaes.  bavlng  met.  aftar  fim  and  tnm  ocn- 
leranea.  h»va  agraad  to  rannwunand  and  do 
pyiiinMOTMi   to  their  faspanWva  Houaaa  aa 

UOkenn: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Ita  dtsagxee- 
mant  to  tbe  amendmant  oC  tba  Sanata  and 
agree  to  the  aame  wtth  an  axnendnent  as 
follow*:  In  lieu  at  tbe  matter  propoaed  to 
be  tiMarted  t>y  tbe  Senate  amandmeat  insert 
tbe  foUowtng: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  aa  tbe  "Boo- 
Dotnifl  Oppcrtanlty  amandm^itoe*  1S72 ". 
irmaiffw  or  Kxnroaoc  ovpoaiviRiT  acr 
Sac.  3.  (a)  Sections  ITl.  »«.  Ml,  408,  618. 
and  836  of  tba  Boonomlc  Opportunity  Act 
at  1M4,  aa  aTiwmrtwI.  are  eaob  amended  by 
Btrlktng  out  -five  •oooaedtng  flacal  years" 
and  Inawtlng  to  lieu  tbereof  "eight  succeed- 
ing flacal  yam'. 

(b)  Seetkm  Sn  of  buc3i  Act  Is  amended 
toy  stttklng  out  "Tour  succeedliig  flacal  y*"" 
and  tnaerttiig  tn  lieu  axareof  "aevwn  suoeed- 
Ing  fiscal  years". 

AtTTBoajzanoif  or  spp»oi*iATioi»a 

BK.  S.  (a)  Tat  tbe  puzpoae  U  carxylng  out 

parte  A.  B.  and  B  «<  tttle  X  (ratotlwg  to  work 

and  training)  at  tbe  Bconotnlr  Opportunity 

Act  of  1964,  there  are  authorised  to  be  appro- 
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DrtaUd  WOO^QO.OOO  for  tbe  fl«c»l  y»w  •nd- 
ing  June  30.  im,  Mul  •MO.000.000  for  the 
OacnX  J9»r  waOiag  June  30, 1974. 

(b)  (1 )  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
Project  He«tot«Pt  prognmi  deacrlbed  in  lac- 
uon  aa3(»)  (1»  of  the  Boonomlc  Opportunity 
Act  of  1B«4.  there  ue  •uthorlaed  to  be  ap- 
proprlat«l  94MJ0O0J0OO  for  the  flacal  year 
e'ldlng  June  SO.  1973.  and  »«OO.0O0.00O  for 
cue  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1074. 

(3)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  shall  eeUbllsh  policies  and  pro- 
ceduree  designed  to  assure  that  not  less  than 
10  per  centum  of  the  total  number  of  en- 
rollment opportunltlee  In  the  Nation  in  the 
Hesdatart  program  shall  be  avaUable  for 
handicapped  chUdren  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  section  603  of  the  Elementary 
and  Secondary  Education  Act  of  lOflS,  as 
amended)  and  that  services  shall  be  pro- 
vided to  meet  their  special  needs.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  Implement  his  responsibilities  \m- 
der  this  paragraph  In  such  a  manner  as  not 
to  exclude  from  any  project  any  child  who 
was  participating  In  the  program  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973.  Within  six 
months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  at  least  annually  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  and 
the  status  of  handicapped  children  In  Head- 
start  programs.  Including  the  number  of 
ChUdren  being  served,  their  handicapping 
conditions,  and  the  services  being  provided 
such  children. 

(3)  For  the  purpoBS  of  carrying  out  the 
Follow  Through  progran>  described  In  sec- 
tion 2aa(a)  (3)  of  such  Act,  there  are  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  »70,000,000  an- 
nually for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(c)(1)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
titles  n,  in.  VI,  vn,  and  IX  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  $840,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30.  1973.  and  $870,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1974. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  unless  expressly  in  limitation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  section,  of  the  amounts 
appropriated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  1973,  and  tor  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year,  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  shall  for  each  such  fiscal  year 
reserve  and  make  available  not  less  than 
$328,900,000  for  programs  under  section  231 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and 
not  le«  than  $71,600,000  for  Legal  Services 
programs  under  section  233 ^a)  (3 1  of  such 
Act. 

(3)  The  Director  shall  allocate  and  make 
avaUable  the  remainder  of  the  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  carrying  out  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  for  each  fiscal  year 
puiauant  to  paragraph  (1 )  of  this  subsection 
(aft«r  funds  are  reserved  for  the  purposes 
specified  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsec- 
tion) in  such  a  manner,  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions oif  section  616  of  such  Act,  as  to  make 
available  with  respect  to  each  fiscal  year — 

(A)  not  less  than  $18,000,000  aunuaUy  to 
be  used  for  the  Alc<^ollc  Counseling  and 
Recovery  program  described  In  section  223 
(a)  (8)  of  such  Act:  and  -' 

(B)  not  leas  than  $30,000,000  annually  to 
be  uMd  for  the  Emergency  Food  and  Medi- 
cal Serrloas  program  described  in  section 
22a(a)  (6)  of  such  Act. 

(d)(1)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $88,000,000  for  the  flacal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  to  be  used  for  Do- 
mestic Volunteer  Service  programs  under  title 
vni  of  ;he  Economic  OppTtunlty  Act  of 
1964,  of  which  (A)  the  amount  of  $44,500,- 
000  shall  be  available  for  carrying  out  full- 
time  volunteer  programs  designed  to 
strengthen  and  supplement  efforts  to  elim- 
inate poverty  under  part  A  of  such  title 
vm.  ^^^  (B)  the  amount  of  $13,300,000 
shaU  b«  available  (notwithstanding  the  10 
per  oentom  limitation  set  forth  in  the  sec- 


ond sentence  of  section  821  of  such  Act)  for 
carrying  out  programs  designed  to  strength- 
en and  supplement  efforts  to  eliminate  pov- 
erty under  part  B  of  such  title  Vin. 

(2)  If  the  sums  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section are  not  appropriated  and  made  avaU- 
able in  fuU,  then  such  sums  as  are  so  ap- 
propriated and  made  available  for  such 
fiscal  year  shaU  be  allocated  so  that— 

(A)  any  amounts  appropriated  not  In  ex- 
cess of  $37,000,000  shall  be  used  for  carrying 
out  programs  designed  to  strengthen  and 
supplement  efforts  to  eliminate  poverty 
under  part  A  of  such  title  VTII: 

(B)  any  amounts  appropriated  In  excess 
of  $37,000,000  but  not  In  excess  of  $60,600.- 
000  shall  be  used  for  programs  designed  to 
strengthen  and  supplement  efforts  to  elim- 
inate poverty  under  part  B  of  such  title 
vm;  and 

(C)  any  amounts  appropriated  In  excess 
of  $60,500,000  shall  be  used  for  programs 
designed  to  strengthen  and  supplement 
efforts  to  eliminate  poverty  under  part  A  of 
such  title  Vin. 

(3)  Section  833  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  U  amended  (A)  in  sub- 
section (b)  thereof  by  striking  out  "under 
part  A"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "under 
this  title"',  and  (B)  in  subsection  (c)  there- 
of by  striking  out  "a  volunteer  under  part 
A  of  this  title"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  full-time  volunteer  receiving  either  a  liv- 
ing allowance  or  a  stlpended  under  this 
tlUe". 

(e)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  and  allocated  pursu- 
ant to  stibsectlons  (c)  and  (d)  of  this  sec- 
tion, there  are  further  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated the  aum  of  $16,000,000  to  be  used 
for  Domestic  Volunteer  Service  programs 
under  title  VIII  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964,  of  which  $8,000,000  shall 
be  avaUable  for  carrjlng  out  full-time 
volunteer  programs  under  part  A  of  such 
title  Vin  for  ninety  days  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  (of  which  amount  $2,000.- 
000  shall  be  available  without  regard  to  the 
limitation  placed  on  the  expenditure  of 
funds  by  section  24  of  this  Act  for  programs, 
projects,  or  activities  for  which  academic 
credit  Is  granted  to  volunteer  participants) 
and  $8,000,000  shall  remain  avaUable  for  ex- 
pendlttire  In  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  such  title  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973. 

TRANSFER   OF  FUNDS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  616  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing "for  fiscal  years  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1972,  and  not  to  exceed  20  per  centum  '  Im- 
mediately before  the  words  "for  fiscal  years 
ending  thereafter". 

(b)  Section  616  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  the 
first  time  it  appears  therein  and  all  matter 
therecifter  through  "$10,000,000'  the  second 
time  It  appears  in  such  section. 

TKAINDTO   paOOaAMS  rO«    TOtTTH 

Sec.  5.  Section  125(a)  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "The  Director  shall  Insure  that  low- 
Inoome  persons  otherwise  capable  of  such 
participation  who  reside  in  public  or  private 
InaUtutlons  shall  be  eligible  for  participa- 
tion m  programs  under  this  part.". 

PBOHIBmON  or  ELXCnONS  0«  OTHEB  DEMO- 
CaATIC  SXLXCTION  PEOCEDUEES  ON  SABBATH 
DAYS 

Sec.  6.  Section  311  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  subsection  (g)  as 
f oUows : 

"(g)  The  Director  shall  ensure  that  no 
election  or  other  democratic  selection  proce- 
dure conducted  pursuant  to  clause  (2>  of 
subsection  (b),  or  pursuant  to  clause  (2)  of 


subsection  (f),  shall  b«  held  on  a  Sabbatk 
Day  which  U  obaerwd  m  a  day  at  rwt  $04 

worship  by  residents  In  the  area  serred." 

COMMDNITT    ACTION    BOABO* 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  laat  sentence  of  sectioB 
211(b)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  o( 
1964  la  amended  by  striking  out  "three"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "five"  and  by  strlk- 
ing  o\it  "six"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"ten". 

(b)  Section  211(b)(1)  of  such  Act  li 
amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "(1)  one-third  at 
the  members  of  the  board  are  elected  puUle 
offlcliils.  or  their  representatives,  except  that 
if  the  number  of  elected  ofBcials  reasonably 
available  and  wUUng  to  serve  Is  less  ttaaa 
one- third  of  the  membership  of  the  board, 
membership  on  the  board  of  appointive  pub- 
lic officials  may  be  counted  in  meeting  such 
one-third  requirement.". 

PARTICIPATtON    OF   THE    NONPOOH    IN    HEAOSTAST 
PBOGRAMS 

Sec.  8.  The  third  sentence  of  section  221 
(a)(1)   of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  ot 
1964  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the  comma 
and   all    the   language   foUowlng   the  words 
"make  payment"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
the  foUowlng:    "In  accordance  with  an  ^>- 
proprlate    fee    schedule    established   by   the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfar*. 
based  upon  the  abUity  of  the  famUy  to  pay^ 
which  payment  may  be  made  in  whole  or  la 
part  by  a  third  party  In  behalf  of  such  family, 
except   that  any  such  charges  with  respect 
to  any  family  with  an  Income  of  less  than 
the  lower  living  standard  budget  shaU  not 
exceed  the  sum  of  (1)  an  amount  equal  to  10 
per  centum  of  any  famUy  income  which  ex- 
ceeds $4,330  but  does  not  exceed  88  per  cen- 
tum of  such  lower  living  standard  budget, 
and  (11)  an  amount  equal  to  15  per  centum 
of  any  famUy  Income  which  exceeds  85  per 
centiun  of  such  lower  living  standard  budget 
but  does  not  exceed  100  per  centum  of  such 
lower  living  standard  budget,  and  If  more 
than  two  children  from  the  same  family  are 
participating,    additional    charges    may    be 
made  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  the  amounts 
calculated    In    accordance    with   clauses    (i) 
and    (U)    with    respect    to    each    additional 
chUd.  No  charge  wUl  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  chUd  who  is  a  member  of  any  ftmUy 
with  an  annual  Income  equal  to  or  less  than 
$4,330.  with  appropriate  adjustments  in  the 
case  of  famUles  having  more  than  two  chU- 
dren, except  to  the  extent  that  payment  wlU 
be  made  by  a  third  party.  Fimds  appropriated 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section 
ShaU  be  used  first  to  continue  ongoing  Head- 
start  projects,  or  new  projects  serving  the 
chUdren    from    low-Income    families    which 
were  being  served  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  There  shall  be  reserved  for  such  projects 
from  such  funds  an  amount  at  least  equal 
to  the  aggregate  amount  received  by  pubUc 
or  private  agencies  or  organizations  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  for  programs  under 
this  section.   The   Secretary  may  defer  but 
not  later  than  AprU  1,  1973.  the  establish- 
ment of  a  fee  schediUe  under  this  paragraph 
upon  certification  that  the  establishment  of 
such  fee  schedule  would  hinder  the  orderly 
operation    of    such    projects    prior    to   such 
time." 

COMPEEHENSrVE    HEALTH    SERVICES    CHARGES 

SEC  9.  Section  333(a)  (4)  (A)  (11)  of  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "such  services  may  be  avaU- 
able on  an  emergency  basis  or  pending  a 
determination  of  ellglbUity  to  aU  residents 
of  such  areas"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"pursuant  to  such  regulations  as  the  Director 
may  prescribe,  persons  provided  assistance 
through  programs  assisted  under  this  para- 
graph who  are  not  meml>«rs  of  low-income 
famUles  may  be  required  to  make  payment, 
or  have  payment  made  in  their  behalf,  la 
whole  or  In  part  for  such  assistance". 
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BB0O  KKBjaaLTrArton  program 
-_c  10  (a)  section  2aa(a)  (8)  0:  the  Eeo- 
J^  opportunity  Act  of  1964  1««*™«J«1 
^T^mg  out  the  last  ientence  ttoweor 
^b)  section  322(a)(8)  of  such  Act  la 
J.nd«d  by  atrUclxic  oat  tbm  iMt  aentence 
:^*  iSrtSg^^  th«*>f  the  following: 
^,  Director  U  authort«d  to  undertaka 
««c»al  orograms  aimed  at  promoOng  employ- 
Snt  opportunltl«a  for  rfOxabUltated  addlcU 
Sl^dSScU  anioUM  and  participating  In 
methadone  mjOntanance  treatment  or  tbera- 
Zutlc  programs,  and  a«l«tlng  emi^oyei.  In 
dsaiing  with  addiction  and  drug  abuse  and 
deoindency  problems  among  ftwmerly  hard- 
MrTunemployed  so  that  they  can  be  main- 
tained in  employment.  In  undertaking  such 
^I^ins.  the  anctar  shaU  give  special 
^2rity  to  veterans  and  employers  of  aJgnifl- 
Slnt  numbers  of  veterans,  with  priority  to 
those  areas  within  the  States  having  the 
iciest  percentage*  of  addicts.  The  Director 
IJfftlrther  auth»l«ed  to  •aUbllah  procodurea 
.nd  DoUcles  which  wOl  aUow  clients  to  com- 
nulu  a  full  coiase  of  rehabUltaUon  even 
Jtunigh  they  become  non-low-lncome  by  v^- 
tae  of  becoming  employed  as  a  part  of  the 
MhsbUltatlon  process  but  there  shaU  be  no 
ebange  In  Income  eUglblUty  criteria  for  ini- 
tio Mlmlaalon  to  treatment  and  rehabUlto- 
tJon  program*  under  tbla  Act." 

mw    BPCCIAL   RMPHASn    PROCEAlfS 

8«c  11.  Section  32a(a)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1984  Is  further  amended 
by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 

••(10)  An  'Environmental  Action"  program 
throvigh  which  low-Income  persons  wUl  be 
paid  for  wtffk  (which  would  not  otherwise  be 
performed)  on  projects  designed  to  combat 
poUution  or  to  Improve  the  environment. 
Projects  may  Include,  without  limitation: 
clean-up  and  sanitation  activities,  including 
■oUd  waste  removal;  reclamation  and  reha- 
bUltatlon  of  eroded  or  ecologlcaUy  damaged 
sreas.  Including  areas  affected  by  strip  min- 
ing; conservation  arnl  beautlflcatlon  actlv- 
iUes,  Including  tree  planting  .and  recreation 
area  development;  the  restoration  and  main- 
tenance of  the  environment;  and  the  im- 
provement of  the  qualUy  oi  lUe  In  urt>an  and 
rursl  areas. 

"(11)  A  program  to  be  known  aa  'Rural 
Housing  Development  and  RehabUltaUon'  de- 
ligBed  to  assist  low-likcome  famUles  in  rural 
areas  to  construct  and  acquire  ownership  of 
sdequate  housing,  to  rehabilitate  or  repair 
existing  substandard  units  In  such  areas,  and 
to  otherwlae  assist  families  in  obtaining 
■tandaid  housing.  Financial  asrtfitanoe  \uider 
this  paragraph  abaU  be  provided  to  non- 
profit rural  housing  development  corpora- 
tions and  cooperatives  serving  areas  which 
aie  defined  by  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion as  rural  areas,  and  shall  be  used  for, 
but  not  Umlted  to,  such  purpoees  as  adminis- 
trative exi)en8e8;  revolving  «levekjpment 
funds;  n<«ir«Tolvlng  land,  land  development 
and  construction  writedowns;  rehabilitation 
or  repair  of  substandard  housing;  and  loans 
to  low-Income  famUles.  In  the  construction, 
rehabilitation,  and  repair  «rf  housing  for 
low-income  families  under  this  paragraph, 
the  servlcee  of  persons  enroUed  in  ICain- 
stream  programs  may  be  utUlaed.  Loans  un- 
der this  paragraph  nwiy  be  used  for.  but  not 
limited  to,  such  purpose*  aa  the  purchase  of 
new  housing  units,  the  repair,  rrt»abllltatlon 
and  purchase  oi  existing  units,  and  to  supple- 
ment existing  Federal  loan  programs  In  order 
that  low-Income  famille*  may  benefit  from 
them.  The  repayment  period  ot  bu<*  loans 
ShaU  not  exceed  tbtrty-three  years.  No  loans 
under  thl*  jparagrapb  ahall  bear  an  Interest 
rata  of  less  than  1  per  centum  per  annum, 
but  if  the  Director,  after  having  examined 
the  family  Income  of  the  applicant,  the  pro- 
jected housing  ooets  of  the  applicant,  and 
such  other  factors  aa  he  deems  apprt^riate, 
determlnrea  that  the  applicant  would  other- 


wise be  unable  to  partletpate  In  this  pro- 
gram he  may  wmlre  the  tatOTMt  tn  whole  or 
m  put  and  for  aaeh  period*  tt  ttas*  as  be 
BunrMttfktlih  exeept  ttet  <  1  >  BO  cufih  watrer 
nay  t»  granted  $0  an  appUcant  whoae  •«- 
taated  famUy  Inoome  (as  defined  by  tli* 
Vhrmers  B(M»  AdxntelrtratlaB)  U  In  «fxc*** 
of  $3,T0O  per  axmam  and  (>)  •»T  •ppMeaiit 
for  whom  tudi  a  waiver  to  prorlded  ifcaB  be 
required  to  oonuntt  at  least  80  per  ceutum  of 
his  adjusted  family  Income  toward  the  im*t- 
gage  debt  aerrlee  and  other  honaing  eoeta. 
Family  Incomes  A*a  be  recertified  annuaUy, 
and  monthly  payments  for  all  loans  unde* 
this  paragraph  adjusted  aocoztUngly." 
miiB'fu  sxco 

Ssc.  12.  (a)  Wreetlre  after  June  80,  1972, 
section  225(a)  of  such  Act  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "Fuerto  Bloo,". 

(b)  Effective  after  June  80,  1972,  the  first 
sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  of  section  dOO  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  word 
"or"  the  second  thne  It  appears  in  such  sen- 
tence and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  the  foUowlng:  "Puerto  Rico,  or". 
KON-PEDSRAi,  com Biaw iron  CnUNG 

Sec.  13.  Section  225(c)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  lfl«4  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting after  the  second  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence :  "The  Director  ahall 
not  require  non-Federal  contributions  In  ex- 
cess of  20  per  centum  ot  the  approved  cost  of 
programs  or  activities  assisted  under  this 
Act." 

■PSCIAL  FROOaAMB  AtTTBOaiZEO 

Sec.  14.  Part  B  ot  title  H  of  the  Economic 
Opporttmtty  Act  of  1M4  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new 
sections: 

"DCSUN    AND    PLANNING    ASSISTANCE    PROGRAMS 

"Sec.  226.  (a)  The  Director  shall  make 
grants  or  enter  into  contracts  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  the  operating  ex- 
penses of  programs  conducted  by  commu- 
nity-based design  and  planning  wganiza- 
Uons  to  provide  technical  assistance  and  pro- 
fessional architectural  and  related  services 
relating  to  housing,  neighborhood  facDltle*, 
transportation  and  other  aspects  of  commu- 
lUty  planning  and  development  to  persons 
and  community  organizations  or  group*  not 
otherwise  able  to  afford  such  asststance.  Such 
programs  shaU  be  conducted  with  maximum 
use  of  the  voluntary  services  of  profesaiooal 
and  community  personnel.  In  providing  as- 
sistance under  this  section,  the  Director  shall 
afford  priority  to  persons  in  urban  or  rural 
poverty  areas  with  subrtmndard  bousing,  sub- 
standard public  servloe  fadUtlea.  and  gen- 
erally blighted  condltlona.  Design  and  plan- 
ning services  to  be  provided  by  such  orga- 
nizations ShaU  include — 

"(1)  comprehensive  conmiunlty  or  area 
planning  and  development; 

"(2)  specific  projects  for  the  priority  plan- 
ning and  development  needs  of  the  conunu- 
nlty;  and 

"(3)  educational  programs  directed  to  lo- 
cal resldenu  ^irr*'""*"g  their  role  in  the 
planning  and  development  process  In  the 
community. 

"(b)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
this  section  unless  such  design  and  planning 
organisation — 

"  ( 1 )  is  a  nonprofit  organization  located  In 
the  neighborhood  or  area  to  be  served  with  a 
majority  of  the  governing  body  of  such  orga- 
ujsaUon  comprised  of  residents  of  that 
neighborhood  or  area; 

"(2)  has  a  primary  function  the  goal  of 
bringing  about,  through  the  lnvoIv«nent  of 
the  appropriate  oonununlty  action  agency  or 
otherwise,  rrtft'^''"""!  possible  participation 
of  local  realdents,  e^>eciaUy  low-Income 
residents.  In  the  planning  and  decision- 
making regarding  the  development  of  their 
eommtxnlty;  and 

"(S)  win  carry  out  Its  design  and  plan- 


ning servlcee  prtnetpaBy  through  the  votnn- 
tary  pvtle^tlon  of  ptnfesslciiil  aad  eooi- 
monlty  personiMl  (indTidlng,  wiMt*  avail- 
able, VISTA  VQiwateafB) . 

"(e)  I>eslgB  and  plwinlm 
leeellinc  aaslstanee  nader  this 
not  suboontnet  with  any  proBtmaklat  or- 
ganisation or  pay  Uses  for  arohneataml  or 
other  prefwiteinsl  sstftess. 

"(d)  The  Director  diaU  make  wb«t*v*r 
arangementa  arc  nseesary  to  eontlnas  pilot 
or  dBBtonstiatlon  i^vjeets  of  dsnoBstrated 
effectiveness  of  the  type  described  In  this 
aecttnn  receiving  sssistanoe  under  section 
383  of  this  Act  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1971. 


"TOOTH 


anoN  AMD  BPOKS  rmoBMAu 


"Sac.  237.  (a)  In  ordsr  to  provide  to  dis- 
advantaged youth  recreation  and  physical 
fltnee*  instruction  and  compctttton  with 
high-quality  fsdUtles  and  supervlslwand 
related  educational  and  counseling  aarvlass 
(Indudlng  lnstructi<«  oonosmlng  Study 
practices,  career  opportunities.  Job  re^mn- 
stbumes,  health  and  nutrltton,  and  drug 
abuse  education)  through  regular  association 
with  ooOege  Instraotots  and  sthletss  and  ex- 
posure to  coDege  and  university  eampuaes 
and  other  recreational  faelllttes.  the  DIrsctor 
ShaU  make  grants  or  enter  Into  contraeti  for 
the  conduct  of  an  annual  youth  rsersstlon 
and  sjjorts  program  concentrated  In  the 
sununer  months  and  with  continued  actlvl- 
tles  throughout  the  year,  so  as  to  offer  dis- 
advantaged youth  living  in  areas  of  rural  and 
ttrban  jwverty  an  opportonlty  to  receive 
such  recreation  and  educational  Instmetlon, 
Information,  and  servioes  and  to  p«rticlpate 
In  nwA  physical  fitness  programs  and  sports 
competitions. 

"(b)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  nnder 
this  section  unless  satisfactory  assurances 
are  received  that  (1)  not  less  than  SO  per 
centum  of  the  youths  participating  In  each 
program  to  be  assisted  under  this  section  are 
from  famUles  with  Incomes  below  the  pov- 
erty level,  as  determined  by  the  Director,  and 
that  such  participating  youths  and  ottier 
neighborhood  residents,  throogh  the  involve- 
ment of  the  appropriate  conununtty  action 
agency  or  otherwise.  wlU  have  Maximum 
partlctpatlon  in  program  planning  and  oper- 
ation and  (2)  aU  slgntaoant  segments  of  tbe 
low-tnoome  populaticm  of  tbe  community  to 
be  served  wUl  be  served  on  an  equttable  ba- 
sis in  terms  of  particlpatiitg  youtbs  and  In- 
structional and  other  support  personneL 

"(c)  Fiocrams  un<ter  this  secUoti  shaU  be 
administered  by  tbe  Director  through  grants 
or  contracts  with  any  quallfled  (Hganisatlon 
of  ctdleges  and  univeralties  or  such  other 
qualified  nonprofit  arganlzations  active  in 
the  field  with  access  to  ap{»o|sriate  recrea- 
tional faculties  as  the  Director  shaU  deter- 
mine in  accordance  with  regulations  which 
he  ShaU  prescribe.  Each  such  grant  or  con- 
tract and  subccmtract  with  partlelpalUig  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  or  other  quali- 
fied organisations  active  In  the  field  ahaU 
contain  provisions  to  assure  that  the  pro- 
gram to  be  assisted  wUl  provide  a  non-Federal 
contribution  (In  cash  or  In  kind)  of  no  less 
%y\m.Ti  ao  per  centum  of  the  direct  costs  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  program.  Bach  such 
grant,  contract,  or  subcontract  ahall  indude 
provisions  for — 

"(1)  providing  opportunltlss  for  disadvan- 
taged youth  to  engage  In  competlttve  ^xirts 
and  receive  sports  skms  and  physloal  At- 
nsM  tastraetkm  and  edoeatlcsi  In  good 
bealtb  and  nntrttlon  practloss; 

"(3)  providing  saob  youth  vttk  Instroc- 
tioa  and  information  regaitling  stady  prac- 
tices, career  opportunities.  Job  rsapooslblU- 
ties,  and  drug  abuse; 

"(3)  carrying  out  continuing  related  ac- 
tivities tluouglioot  tlie  year; 

"(4)  lueetlug  the  requirements  of  subsse 
tfcm  (b)  of  this  section: 
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"(6)  «B*bUng  the  contractor  aiul  Instttu- 
tVons  of  blgb«r  educ»tlon  or  other  qu*llfled 
orgknimtkiiu  »ctWe  to  the  Held  located  con- 
venlenUy  to  mich  T—a  of  poverty  and  the 
■tud«nu  and  peraomael  of  such  inatltutlon* 
or  ornniMtlone  active  to  the  field  to  par- 
ticipate mo«e  fuUy  to  the  community  Ule 
and  to  eoluttOD*  of  community  problems;  and 

"(S)  serving  metropolitan  centers  of  the 
Dnlted  State*  and  rural  areas,  within  the 
limits  of  procram  resources. 

"coifsmcn  Acnov  amd  coofikativk 
p«o«aAifs 

"Sbc.  228.  (a)  The  Director  shall  make 
grants  or  enter  toto  contracts  to  provide  fi- 
nancial aaetstance  tor  the  development,  tech- 
nical aaslBtanee  to  and  conduct  of  consumer 
action  and  advocacy  and  cooperative  pro- 
grama,  credit  reeourcee  development  pro- 
grams, and  consumer  protection  and  educa- 
tion proCTMoa  deaigned  to  demonstrate  vari- 
ous techniques  and  models  and  to  carry  out 
projects  to  asalst  and  provide  technical  as- 
sistance to  low- Income  persons  to  try  to  ftn- 
prove  the  quality,  Improve  the  delivery,  and 
lower  the  price  of  goods  and  services,  to  ob- 
tain, without  undue  delay  or  burden,  finan- 
cial credit  at  reasonable  cost,  and  to  develop 
means  of  enforcing  consumer  rights,  devel- 
oping consumer  grlevKnce  procedures  and 
preaentlng  consumer  grievances,  submltttog 
consumer  view*  and  concerns  for  protection 
against  unfaU.  deceptive,  or  discriminatory 
trade  and  commercial  practices  and  educat- 
ing low-Income  persons  with  respect  to  such 
rlghU,  procedures,  grievances,  views  and  con- 
cerns. 

"(b)  No  assistance  may  be  provided  under 
thU  section  unless  the  grantee  or  contracting 
organization  or  agency  Is  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation and  has  as  a  primary  function  the 
goal  of  brlngtog  about,  through  the  tovolve- 
nient  of  the  appropriate  community  action 
agency  or  otherwise,  maximum  poasible  par- 
ticipation of  low-tocome  persons  in  the  proj- 
ect. 

•(c)  The  Director  shall  make  whatever  ar- 
rangements are  necessary  to  continue  pilot 
or  demonstration  projects  of  demonstrated 
eSectlveneas.  or  which  have  not  yet  been 
evaluated  until  such  time  as  an  evaluation  is 
conducted  and  the  effectiveness  determtoed 
and  to  carry  out  evaluations  of  such  proJecU. 
of  the  type  described  in  this  section  receiv- 
ing aaalslance  under  section  233  of  this  Act 
during  the  fiscal  year  euding  June  30.  1971  or 
J  Mie  30,  1972.  ■ 

T*«M1NAT10N    or   ASSISTANCE 

Sec.  16.  Section  231  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act  of  1964  18  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 

■•(d)  If  any  member  of  a  board  to  which 
section  211(b)  Is  appUcable  fUes  an  allega- 
tion with  the  Director  that  an  agency  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  section  Is  not  ob- 
serving any  requirement  of  this  Act.  or  any 
regulation,  rule,  or  guldeltoe  promulgated  by 
the  Director  under  this  Act,  the  Director 
shall  promptly  toveetlgate  such  allegation 
and  shall  consider  It:  and,  If  after  such  In- 
vestigation and  consideration  he  finds  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  the  allegations 
are  true,  he  shall  hold  a  hearing,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  which  he  shall  notify  all  In- 
terested persons  of  his  findings.  If  he  ftods 
that  the  allegations  are  true,  and  that,  after 
betog  afforded  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
do  so.  the  agency  has  failed  to  make  appro- 
priate corrections,  he  shfUl  forthwith  termi- 
nate further  aaaistanoe  under  this  title  to 
such  agency  until  he  has  received  assurances 
satisfactory  to  him  that  fxirther  violations 
will  not  occur." 

arCCIAL    ASaZSTTANCK 

Sac.  18.  Part  O  of  title  n  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  1*  aoMnded  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 


"srCCXAL    A86iaTAN'CX 

"8«c.  234.  The  Director  may  provide  finan- 
cial aaatatanc*  for  projects  conducted  by 
pubUc  or  private  nonprofit  agencies  which 
are  designed  to  serve  groups  of  low-tocome 
tndlvUhials  who  are  not  betog  effectively 
served  by  other  programs  under  this  title. 
In  administering  this  lection,  the  Director 
shall  give  special  consideration  to  programs 
designed  to  assist  older  persons  and  other 
low-tocome  individuals  who  do  not  reside  to 
low-tocome  areas  and  who  are  not  being  ef- 
fectively served  by  other  programs  under  this 
title." 

DiaialBUTIOW   or   nNAHCIAL   assistanci 
Sec.  n.  Section  344  of  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  of  l»ft4  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"(8)  Consistent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  the  Director  shall  assure  that  financial 
assistance  under  this  title  will  be  distributed 
on  an  equitable  basis  to  any  community  and 
within  any  SUte  so  that  all  significant  seg- 
ments of  the  iow-lncome  population  are 
being  served." 

AMENDMENT    TO     MIGRANT    FASUWOEKEKS     PKO- 
CRAM 

Sec.  18.  Section  312(b)  (3)  of  the  Economic 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
word  "Goverument  '  the  words  ■  eniploynieut 
or". 

DAT    CARE    STANDARDS 

Sec.  19.  Section  522(d)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  add- 
ing a  new  sentence  after  the  words  local 
levels."  as  follows:  "Such  standards  shall  be 
no  less  comprehensive  than  the  Federal  Inter- 
agency day  care  requirements  as  approved 
by  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  the  Oflice  of  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  the  Department  of  Labor  on  September 
23.  1968." 

PROHIBntON  or  POLITIC.VL  .ACTrVITT 

Sec.  20.  Section  603  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  addtog  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection . 

"to  No  part  of  anv  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  Act,  subpart  (It  of  part  B 
of  title  V  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of 
1966,  or  any  program  administered  by  AC- 
TION shall  be  used  to  finance,  directly  or 
indirectly,  and  activity  designed  to  Influence 
the  outcome  of  any  election  to  Federal  of- 
fice. «  any  voter  registration  acrivlty.  or  to 
pay  the  salarv-  of  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity,  the 
Teacher  Corps,  or  ACTION,  who.  to  his  of- 
ficial capacity  as  such  an  officer  or  employee. 
engages  in  any  such  activity.  As  used  to  this 
section,  the  term  'election'  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  301(a) 
of  the  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  1971 
and  the  term  "Federal  office'  has  the  same 
meaning  given  such  term  by  section  301  ic) 
of  such  Act." 

DKFtNITIO.V    or    LOWER    LIVING    STANDARD 
BtrOCET 

Sec.  21.  Section  609  of  the  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(5)  the  term  'lower  living  standard  budg- 
et' means  that  income  level  (adjusted  for 
regional  and  metropolitan,  urban  and  rural 
differences  and  family  size)  determined  an- 
nually by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  referred  to  by 
such  Department  as  the  lower  living  stand- 
ard budget'" 

GCTDELrNES 

Sec.  22.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  Is  amended  by  add- 
tog at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"OtnOELINKS 

"Sec.  623.  All  rules,  regulatioi^.  guidellues. 
instructions,  and  application  forms  publish- 
ed or  promulgated  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  published  to  the  Federal  Register  at  least 
thirty  days  prior  to  their  effective  date." 


KoiroiBCKniiwA'noK 

8kc.  23.  Part  A  of  title  'VI  of  the  Kconomlc 
Opporttinlty  Act  of  1964  Is  further  Atw^«^^^^^ 
by  addtog  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowtag 
new  section: 

"NONSISCaiMZIfATIOK    rBOVBUOMS 

"Sec.  024.  <a)  The  Dlrectta'  shall  not  pro- 
vide flnamclal  assistance  for  any  program  un- 
der this  Act  unleea  the  grant,  eontract.  or 
stgreement  with  respect  to  such  program  sfm- 
clfically  provides  that  no  person  with  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  operation  of  such  pro- 
gram  will  discriminate  with  respect  to  any 
such  program  because  of  race,  creed,  color, 
national  origin,  sex.  political  afflllatlon,  or 
beliefs. 

"(b)  No  person  to  the  United  States  shall 
on  the  ground  of  sex  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation In,  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  be 
subjected  to  dlscnmlnatlon  under,  or  be  de- 
nied employment  to  connection  with,  any 
program  or  activity  receiving  assistance  un- 
der this  Act.  The  Director  shall  enforce  the 
provisions  of  the  precedtog  sentence  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  602  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964.  Section  603  of  such  Act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  any  action  taken  by 
the  Director  to  enforce  such  sentence.  This 
section  shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting 
any  other  legal  remedy  that  a  person  may 
have  If  that  person  Is  excluded  from  partici- 
pation to,  denied  the  benefits  of.  subjected 
to  discrimination  under,  or  denied  employ- 
ment in  connection  with  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity receiving  assistance  under  this  Act." 

POVERTY    LINE 

Sfc.  24.  Part  A  of  title  VI  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  is  further  amended 
by  inserting  the  following  new  section  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"POVERTT    LINE 

"Sec  625.  (a)  Every  agency  administering 
programs  authorized  by  this  Act  to  which 
the  poverty  line  la  a  criterion  of  eligibility 
shall  revise  the  poverty  line  at  annual  in- 
tervals, or  at  any  shorter  Interval  it  deems 
feasible  and  desirable. 

"(b)  The  revision  required  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  accomplished  by 
miiltiplytog  the  official  poverty  Itoe  (as  de- 
fined by  the  Oflice  of  Management  and 
Budget)  by  the  average  percentage  change  ta 
the  consumer  price  index  during  the  annual 
or  other  interval  immediately  preceding  the 
time  at  which  the  revision  is  made. 

"(c)  Revisions  required  by  subcection  (a) 
of  this  section  shall  be  made  and  issued  not 
more  than  thirty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  necessary  consumer  price  index 
data  becomes  available." 

COMMfNTTY    ECONOMIC    DEVELOPMENT 

Sec.  25.  (a)  The  Economic  Opportunity  Act 
is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately  after 
title  VI  the  foUowtog  new  title: 

"TITLE   Vn— COMMUNITT  ECONOMIC 
DEVELOPMENT 

"STATEMENT     Or     PtTRPOSE 

•  Sec.  701.  The  purpose  of  this  title  is  to 
encourage  the  development  of  special  pro- 
grams by  which  the  residents  of  urban  and 
rural  low-tocome  areas  may,  through  self- 
help  and  mobilization  of  the  community  at 
large,  with  appropriate  Federal  assistance, 
improve  the  quality  of  their  economic  and 
social  participation  In  community  life  to  such 
ix  way  as  to  contribute  to  the  elimination  of 
poverty  and  the  establishment  of  permaneut 
economic  and  social  benefits. 

"Part  A — Speciai,  Impact  Programs 

"STATEMENT    OF    PTJRP08B 

•  Sec.  711.  The  purpose  of  this  part  is  to 
establish  3p>eclal  programs  of  assistance  to 
private  locally  initiated  community  corpora- 
tions and  related  nonprofit  agencies,  toclud- 
tog  cooperatives,  or  organizations  conducting 
actirtties    which    (1)    are   directed    to   the 
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-lution  of  th*  ctltlcil  problems  •^tl?«j» 
"JSar  communUt-  or  neighborhood* 
gSS^thout  rnvd  to  political  or  other 
i^S^ioM  or  bouaa«l*.)  within  those 
S^  and  runa  •»••  having  oonowntratlonB 
r\5»taatl»l  numbm  of  low-lncom*  per- 
zLi  T3)  are  of  ■ufBdeat  si»,  •cope,  and 
Snitlon  to  have  va.  apprecUWe  Impact  to 
^rnMumunitl*..  Mlghborhood*.  and  rural 
!^  to  arresting  tMidanclee  toward  depend- 
inrT  chronic  unemployment,  and  community 
SSloratlon;  and  (S)  hold  forth  the  pros- 
Mct  of  conttouing  to  have  such  Impact  after 
the  termination  of  financial  aaetstance  under 
tbla  title. 

"WTAKLISHMKNT    OF    F«OCRAM* 

"SK  712.  (a)  The  Director  Is  author1''«d 
ta  gtovlde  f^^anriai  aaalatance  to  commimlty 
AMiopment  corporations  and  to  cooperatives 
ud  otoer  nonprofit  agende*  to  oonjunctiwi 
«l«li  quallfytoc  community  development  cor- 
-aatlons  for  the  payment  of  all  or  part  of 
vu»  costs  of  programs  which  are  designed  to 
a«y  out  the  purposes  of  this  part.  Such 
gMoams  shall  be  restricted  to  number  so 
£rt^each  Is  of  sufficient  stae,  scope,  and 
dnratlon  to  have  an  appreciable  Impact  on 
Om  area   served.    Such    programs    may    to- 

elttd^— 

"(1)  economic  and  bustoess  development 
gfograms.  Including  programs  which  provide 
financial  and  other  assUtance  (Including 
squity  capital)  to  start,  expand,  or  locate 
bmlnesses  to  or  near  the  areas  served  so  as 
to  provide  employment  and  ownership  op- 
portunities for  residents  of  such  areas,  and 
Stjgrams  tocludlng  those  described  to  tiOe 
IV  of  this  Act  foe  small  bustoesses  to  or 
owned  by  residents  of  such  areas; 

"  (2)  commimlty  development  and  housing 
sctlvltles  which  create  new  training,  employ- 
ment, and  ownership  opportunities  and 
which  contribute  to  an  Improved  living  en- 
vironment: and 

"(3)  manpower  trsUnlng  programs  for  un- 
employed or  low -Income  persons  which  sup- 
port and  complement  econonilc,  business, 
kouslng,  and  community  development  pro- 
grams, tocludlng  without  limitation  actlv- 
mas  such  as  those  described  in  part  B  of  title 
I  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Director  shaU  conduct  programs 
HsUted  under  this  part  so  as  to  contribute. 
on  an  equitable  basis  between  urban  and 
rural  areas,  to  the  elimination  of  poverty  and 
the  establishment  of  permanent  economic 
and  social  benefits  to  such  areas. 

•'REQtriBZMXNTS   POR   nWANCIAI.    ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  713.  (a)  The  Director,  under  such 
regulations  as  he  may  establish,  shaU  not 
provide  financial  assistance  for  any  program 
or  component  project  under  this  part  unless 
he  determtoes  that — 

"(1)  such  community  development  corpo- 
ration Is  responsive  to  residents  of  the  area 
under  guldeltoes  established  by  th«  Director; 

"(2)  aU  projects  and  related  faculties  will, 
to  the  maTimiim  feasible  extent,  be  located 
In  the  area  served; 

"(3)  projects  will,  where  feasible,  promote 
the  development  of  entrepreneurial  and  man- 
agement skills  and  the  ownership  or  partici- 
pation In  ownership  of  assisted  bustoesses 
and  housing,  cooperatively  or  otherwise,  by 
residents  (rf  the  area  served; 

"(4)  projects  will  be  planned  and  carried 
out  with  the  T"'^'^""""  participation  of  local 
businessmen  and  financial  institutions  and 
organizations  by  their  incltislon  on  program 
boards  of  directors,  ad'vlsory  councils,  or 
through  other  appropriate  means; 

"(5)  the  program  will  be  appropriately 
coordinated  with  local  planning  under  this 
Act,  the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metro- 
politan Development  Act  of  1966,  and  with 
other  relevant  planning  for  physical  and 
human  resources  of  the  areas  served; 

"(6)  the  requirements  of  subsections  123 
(*)  and  ia4(a)  of  this  Act  have  been  met; 


"(7)  prafarvDM  wlU  *•  fgH^^o.  to  lov  to- 
ooBU  oT  *ooonmlmny  HmtOn^mtrnt^  r*al- 
dtnt*  at  th*  MM*  HrT««  to  fflllnc  Job*  and 
tratnlnc  oyiioitii''*'^—;  ^nA 

"(8)  trainioc  ^nm'T**"  eanrlad  otit  to  eon- 
nwrtilaa  with  projMsta  flnansMl  luktar  thU 
part  shall  b*  daaigiMd  wh«r*»«r  f*aslbl*  to 
provld*  thoa*  panon*  who  suocaaafuUy  oom- 
plet*  such  training  with  rtdll*  which  are 
alao  to  d^T«"">  to  oomiwiiiHtl— ,  neighbor- 
hoods, or  rural  area*.  oth*r  than  those  for 
which  program*  are  eatabllahed  under  this 
part. 

"(b)  Financial  aaeLttanc*  undar  thla  sec- 
tlott  ihaU  not  be  extended  to  aaaiat  to  the 
relocation  of  ert»bllahm*nt«  from  one  loca- 
Uon  to  arxother  if  such  relocation  would  re- 
sult to  an  incr****  to  unemptoyment  to  the 
araa  al  original  locatioo. 

"(c)  Th«  level  of  ftoanclal  assistance  for 
rtiatMi  purpo***  und«:  this  Act  to  th*  area 
served  by  a  q)*clal  impact  program  shall  not 
ticitailnlahedto  order  to  substitute  funds 
authorlKod  by  this  part. 

"APPIICAIIOM      OF     OTHW     rEDEEAI.     RESOt^CES 

"Sec.  714.  (a)  Smaix  Bxmwe**  ADMWiSTaA- 

nOK   PROOaAJIB. —  _^       .  ,   . 

"(1)  Funds  granted  under  thU  part  which 
are  tovested,  directly  or  IndlrecOy,  to  a  arnaU 
business  to-ertanent  ompany  or  a  local  de- 
velopment company  shall  be  included  as 
•prlVate  paid-in  capital  and  P-W-^^ '^i;"' 
•combined  paid-in  capital  and  paW:^^nj"'; 
plus,'  and  'paid-in  capital'  '<»  P^JP^f  ,J°f 
iectlona  302,  308.  and  602,  ««P«=«'«*^.  »<  *»»• 
Small  Business  Investnwnt  Act  of  1908. 

"(2)  Within  ninety  days  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Boonomic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1972,  the  Administrator  of  tbe  SmaU  Busi- 
ness Administration,  after  consultation  with 
the  Director,  shall  prescribe  such  regulations 
as  may  be  necwaary  and  appropriate  to  in- 
sure the  avollabUlty  to  community  de'oloP- 
ment  corporations  of  such  programs  as  shaU 
rurther  the  purposes  of  thU  part. 

"(b)  ECONOMIC  Development  Administra- 
tion Programs. —  „  j„ 
"(1)  Areas  selected  for  assistance  under 
this  part  shall  be  deemed  'redevelopment 
areas'  wlthto  the  meantog  of  section  401  of 
the  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965,  and  shaU  qualify  for  as- 
sistance under  the  provisions  of  title  I  and 
title  n  of  that  Act. 

•(2)  Wlthto  ninety  days  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Amendments 
of  1972  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  after 
consultation  with  the  Director,  shaU  pre- 
scribe such  regulations  as  may  »*,,»^«f,«!f^ 
and  approprUte  to  insure  the  avallabUlty  to 
community  development  corporations  of  such 
programs  as  shall  further  the  purposes  of 
this  part. 

"(c)  Program*  ot  the  Department  op 
^oiTSiNG  AND  URBAN  Develop«£ent.— The  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
after  consultation  with  the  Director,  shall 
take  all  necessary  steps  (1)  to  assure  that 
ccHumunity  development  corporations  as- 
sisted under  this  part  or  their  subsidiaries. 
ShaU  qualify  as  sponsors  under  section  lOB 
of  the  Houstog  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1968,  and  sections  221.  236,  and  236  of  the 
National  Houstog  Act  of  1949:  (2)  to  assure 
that  land  for  housing  and  business  location 
and  expansion  is  made  available  under  title 
I  of  the  Houstog  Act  of  194B  as  may  be  n*»*- 
sary  to  carry  out  the  ptirpoeee  of  this  part; 
and  (3)  to  aaaure  that  funds  are  available 
under  section  701(b)  of  tiuh  Housing  Act  of 
1964 1«.  ccHnmunity  development  corporations 
assisted  under  thte  part. 

"(d)   COORDINATIOK  AND  COOPERATION. Th« 

Director  shaU  take  auch  steps  as  may  be 
necessary  and  appropriate,  to  coordination 
and  cooperation  with  th*  head*  of  oth«  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies,  so  that  con- 
tract*, subcontracts,  and  deposits  made  by 
the  Federal  Ctovemment  or  to  connection 


with  programs  aided  with  F*d«iai  fund* 
at*  pir*— ^  in.  *ucb  a  way  ■*  to  turtbar  the 
purpo***  of  this  part. 

"(•)  BiiiMimii  on  OTHHt  RnaBsi.  B«- 
■ooBCB*. — Oa  or  before  alz  month*  after  the 
data  of  aoactmant  of  th*  Monnomln  Oppor- 
tuntty  Amandmcnt*  of  vam,  aad  annually 
fcH  iMitT  th*  Diiaetar  dull  aubmlt  to  the 
rmni— I  a  detailed  report  aattliig  forth  a  da- 
■orlptlaa  at  all  Vadaral  aganey  programs 
which  h*  finds  relevant  to  aehlerlng  Oie 
purpo***  ot  thl*  part  and  th*  extent  to  which 
■ucb  program*  hav*  bMU  mad*  avallalil*  to 
community  development  oorporatlon*  r*c*lv- 
ing  «?>"'^««i  aiff  nre  undar  thl*  part  to- 
dudtog  qMciOoaUy  th*  avallabUtty  and  «bc- 
tlTcnoM  of  program*  raferrMl  to  to  sub**c- 
tlon*  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  thl*  aactlon. 
Whar*  appraprlate,  the  report  required  under 
thl*  ■uh**iTttnn  alao  shall  oontato  reeom- 
mandatlon*  for  th*  more  eSeetiv*  utilleatlon 
of  Federal  agency  program*  for  carrying  out 
the  purpoaes  of  this  part. 


"Sk.  716.  FedanO.  gxante  to  any  program 
carried  out  pursuant  to  thl*  part,  iwduding 
grant*  uaad  by  community  development  cor- 
p^tnrf.^ona  for  capital  toveatment*.  shall  (1) 
not   eTreert   90  per  centum  of  th*  cost  of 
such  program  tocludlng  oosta  at  administra- 
tion unless  the  Director  determines  that  as- 
Bistanca  to  excess  of  such  percentage  Is  re- 
quired to  furtherance  of  the  purpoees  at  this 
part,  and  (2)  be  made  avallabls  for  deposit 
to  the  grantee,  under  condltUma  whl^  the 
Director    deems    appropriate,    wlthto   thirty 
days  fallowing  approval  by  the  Dtxector  and 
the  local  community  development  oorpora- 
tlon of  th*   grant  agreement.  Won-Psderal 
contributions  may  be  to  caah  or  to  kind,  fair- 
ly evaluated,  including  but  not  llmttert  to 
plant,  equipment,  and  servioes.  Capital  to- 
vestmenu   made   with   funds   granted   •*   a 
restUt  of  the  Federal  share  of  the  coeU  of 
programs  cai:rled  out  under  this  part,  and  the 
proceeds  from  such  capital  toveetments,  shaU 
not  be  considered  Federal  prupeity. 
"Part  B — Rnaai.  Paooaajcs 
"■TATEMEirr  OF  poapoa* 
"Sec.  721.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part  to 
meet  the  special  economic  needs  of  rural  com- 
munities  or   areas   with   concentrations   or 
substantial  nimibers  of  low-tocome  persons 
by  providing  support  to  self-help  programs 
which   promote  economic  development   and 
Independence,  as  a  supplement  to  existing 
«)inniu-   programs    conducted    by   other   de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment.   Such  programs  should  encourage 
low-income    famUles    to    pool    their    talents 
and   resources  so   a*  to   create   and   expand 
rural  economic  enterprise. 

"riNANCIAI.  assibtancx 
"Sec.  722.  (a)  The  Director  is  autliorized 
to  provide  financial  assistance,  tocludlng 
loans  having  a  maximum  maturity  of  15 
years  and  to  amotinto  not  resulting  to  an 
aggregate  principal  Indebtednea*  of  more 
than  83,600  at  any  one  time,  to  any  low- 
mcome  rural  famUy  where,  to  the  Judgment 
of  the  Director,  such  financial  asalstanoe  has 
a  reasonable  poestbiUty  of  effecting  a  per- 
manent increeae  to  the  income  o<  such  fam- 
Ules or  vrtU  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  their  Uvtog  or  housing  conditions,  by  as- 
alstlng  or  permitting  them  to — 

"(1)  acquire  or  Improve  real  estate  or  re- 
duce encumbrances  or  erect  improvements 

thereon;  ^  >.^       , 

"(2)  operate  or  Iny^rove  the  operation  01 
farms  not  larger  than  family  slBsd.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  the  purchaee  <rf  Heed, 
seed.  fertllUser,  Uvestock,  poultry,  and  equip- 
ment; or 

"(3)  participate  to  cooperative  aaoclatlonB. 
or  to  fl''^»«««  nooagrtcnltuml  entstprtaes 
irtileh  win  enable  su<ai  families  to  supple- 
ment their  InoooM. 
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"(b)  Th*  Dlnctor  t>  authorized  to  prorida 
fl^«.«.ffi  BMitinfw  to  loeml  oooparatlTt  ftMO- 
etettoBS  b  nuBl  mrwmM  eontamtng  eocewi- 
tnktlotw  or  mbatantial  uuiabara  at  lov^ln- 
eom*  pvaona  for  tha  fuivem  of  deA»ylug  aU 
or  part  at  Xb»  eosts  of  MtabUahlng  and  op- 
erwttng  coop«r»tt»«  pracnaaa  for  farmbic. 
puictuwlxic.  markatlng.  prooeaataig,  and  to 
impran  tb*lr  Inoom*  as  pradtiesra  and  tlMtr 
puTClMwtng  power  aa  eonstunera,  and  to  pro- 
vide anch  esaanttala  as  credit  and  healtb 
ierrlcaa.  Coats  whia»  may  be  defrayed  ahaU 
Includa  tent  not  Ije  Itaitted  to — 

-  ( 1 )  admlnlstratlTe  coats  of  staff  and  over- 
head: 

"(2)  coats  of  planning  and  developing  new 
enterprlaaa; 

-(3)  eoato  of  acquiring  technical  assist- 
ance; and 

"(4)  initial  capital  where  It  Is  determined 
by  tha  Director  that  the  poverty  of  the  fam- 
Utoa  parttdpAtlng  in  the  program  and  the 
social  eondltlona  of  the  rural  area  require 
such  aaatatance. 

"irjMrrATiozrs  o»  assistanc* 

"Sac.  TM.  (a)  No  financial  assistance  shall 
be  prorlded  tinder  this  part  unless  the  Direc- 
tor detarmlnea  that — 

"(1)  any  cooperative  association  receiving 
assistance  has  a  minimum  of  fifteen  active 
membars,  a  majority  of  which  are  low-ln- 
coma  raral  persons; 

"(3)  adequate  technical  assistance  Is  made 
available  and  committed  to  the  programs 
being  supported; 

"(3)  such  financial  assistance  will  mate- 
rially further  the  purposes  of  this  part;  and 

"(4)  the  applicant  Is  rulfllllng  or  will  ful- 
fill a  need  for  services,  supplies,  or  faculties 
which  la  otherwise  not  being  met. 

"(b)  Tha  level  of  financial  assistance  for 
related  purpoees  under  this  Act  to  the  area 
served  by  a  program  under  this  part  shall 
not  be  diminished  In  order  to  substitute 
funds  authorlssad  by  this  part. 

"PABT   C SX.TPO«T  F*BOCaAiI3 

"TEAIltafS    AND    TICKNICAI.    ASSISTANCE 

•Sac.  731.  (a)  The  Director  shaU  provide 
directly  or  through  grants,  contracts,  or  other 
arrangements  such  technical  assistance  and 
training  of  personnel  as  may  be  required  to 
efTectivaly  Implement  the  purposes  of  this 
title.  No  Oiianclal  assistance  shall  be  provided 
to  any  public  or  private  organization  under 
this  section  unless  the  Director  provides  the 
banaOclarles  of  these  services  with  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  In  the  selection  of  and 
to  review  the  quality  and  utility  of  the  serv- 
ices furnished   them  by  such  organization. 

"(b)  Technical  assistance  to  community 
developokent  corporations  and  both  urban 
and  rural  cooperatives  may  include  planning. 
management,  legal,  preparation  of  feasibility 
atudiaa.  product  development,  marJcetlng.  and 
tha  piwrlaton  of  sttpanda  to  encourage  skilled 
pigfiaitnnaln  to  engage  In  full-time  activities 
under  tba  diiactkm  of  a  community  orga- 
ntzatloa  financially  aiwlrrted  under  this  title. 

"(c)  Training  for  empktyeea  of  community 
devekjpmant  corporatlona  and  for  employees 
and  naamlmm  of  urban  and  rural  cooperatives 
fKa.li  tactode.  but  not  be  limited  to.  (m-the- 
job  tialntDg,  claaaroom  instructloa,  and 
acbcdaiahlpa  to  aaalat  them  in  development, 
managarial  entreprenaurlaL,  planning,  and 
other  tatimical  and  crganlaational  skills 
which  will  contribute  to  tha  eflrectlvenees  of 
programs  aaetated  under  this  title. 
"DcvKLOPiixirr  loak  mtm 
"Sec.  732.  (a)  The  Directed  is  authorised  to 
maka  or  guarantee  loans  (either  directly  or 
In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  organiza- 
tiona  through  agreemanta  to  partlctpata  on 
an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis)  to  com- 
munity davalopmant  corporations  and  to  co- 
oparattvaa  allgibla  for  financial  aoalatanca 
un«tor  lactkw  713  of  thla  tlUa.  to  famlUaa 
under  section  722(a).  and  to  local  ooopera- 


tivea  eligible  for  financial  assistance  under 
im-  riiin  732  (b)  for  businesa,  housing,  and 
eomnranlty  development  projects  wiM>  tha 
Dtraetor  detarmlnea  will  carry  out  the  ptir- 
poaes  of  thla  title.  No  loans,  guarantees,  or 
other  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided 
under  this  section  unless  the  Director  de- 
tarmlnea that — 

"(1)  there  Is  reasonable  asstirance  of  re- 
payment of  the  loan; 

"(2)  a  loan  Is  not  otherwise  available  on 
reasonable  terms  from  private  sources  or 
other  Federal,  State,  or  local  programs;  and 

"(3)  the  amount  of  the  loan,  together 
with  other  funds  available,  Is  adequate  to 
assure  completion  of  the  project  or  achieve- 
ment of  the  purpoees  for  which  the  loan  Is 
made. 

Loans  made  by  the  Director  pursuant  to 
this  section  shall  bear  Interest  at  a  rate 
not  leas  than  a  rate  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  taking  Into  consid- 
eration the  average  market  yield  on  out- 
standing Treasury  obligations  of  compara- 
ble maturity,  plus  such  additional  charge. 
If  any,  toward  covering  other  costs  of  the 
program  as  the  Director  may  determine  to 
be  consistent  with  Its  piuposes,  except  that, 
for  the  five  years  following  the  date  on 
which  funds  are  initially  available  to  the 
borrower,  the  rate  of  interest  shall  be  set 
at  a  rate  considered  appropriate  by  the  Di- 
rector In  light  of  the  particular  needs  of 
the  ixjrrower,  which  rate  shall  not  be  lower 
than  1  per  centum.  AU  such  loans  shall  be 
repayable  within  a  period  of  not  more  than 
thirty    years. 

"(b)  The  Director  is  authorized  to  ad  lust 
Interest  rates,  grant  moratoriums  on  re,  ..  - 
ment  of  principal  and  Interest,  collect  or 
compromise  any  obligations  held  by  him, 
and  to  take  such  other  actions  in  respect 
to  such  loans  as  he  shall  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate,  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

■•  ( c )  ( 1 )  To  carry  out  the  lending  and 
guaranty  functions  authorized  under  this 
part,  there  shall  be  established  a  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund  consisting  of  two  separate 
accounts,  one  of  which  shall  be  a  revolving 
fund  called  the  Rural  Development  Loan 
Fund  and  the  other  of  which  shall  be  a  re- 
volving fund  called  the  Community  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund.  The  capital  of  each 
such  revolving  fund  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

"(3)  The  aural  Development  Loan  Fund 
shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  may  be  de- 
posited in  such  Fund  by  the  Director  out  of 
funds  made  available  from  appropriations 
for  tha  purposes  of  carrying  out  this  title. 

"(3)  The  Community  Development  Loan 
Fund  shall  consist  of  such  amounts  as  may 
be  deposited  In  such  fund  by  the  Director 
out  Of  fxinds  made  available  from  appro- 
priations for  the  pxirpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title.  The  Secretary  may  make  deposits 
in  the  Community  Development  Loan  Fund 
In  any  fiscal  year  In  which  he  has  made 
available  for  grants  to  community  develop- 
ment corporations  not  less  than  WO.OOO.OOO 
out  of  funds  made  available  from  appro- 
priations for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out 
this  title. 

"KVAI.DATION    AND    KESBARCH 

"Sec.  733.  (a)  Bach  program  for  which 
grants  are  made  under  this  title  shall  pro- 
vide for  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  effec- 
tlvenssa  of  the  program  In  achieving  its  pur- 
poeea,  which  evaluation  shall  be  conducted 
by  such  public  or  private  organizations  as  the 
Director  may  dertgnate,  and  all  or  part  of 
the  costs  ot  evaluation  may  be  paid  from 
funds  appropriated  to  carry  out  this  part.  The 
results  of  such  evaluations,  together  with 
tha  Dlrectcv's  findings  and  recommendations 
concerning  the  program,  shall  be  included  in 
the  report  required  by  section  608  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  Director  shall  conduct,  either  di- 
rectly or  through  grants  or  other  arrange- 


ments, research  designed  to  auggaat  naw  ]^o. 
grams  and  policies  to  adUara  tba  pmpaan 
of  this  title  in  auoh  ways  aa  to  pranrlda  a|^ 
portunltlaa  for  employment,  ownarab^,  m^ 
a  better  quality  of  Qfa  for  low-tnooaia  ml* 
dents.  The  Director  shall  partleularty  in^— u. 
gate  the  feasibility  and  moat  apprupilaH 
manner  of  establishing  development  banki 
and  Hlmllar  Institutions  and  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  his  research  flntHngf  g,^ 
recommendations  not  later  than  June  30, 
1973. 

"PAKT  D OSMZBAI. 

"PROGRAM  OUBATION  AND  AUTKORITT 

"Sec.  741.  The  Director  shall  carry  out  pn»- 
grams  provided  for  In  this  title  during  tha 
nscal  year  ending  June  30,  1972,  and  for  tba 
three  succeeding  fiscal  years.  For  each  flaoal 
year  only  such  sums  may  be  appropriated  ■ 
the  Congress  may  authorize  by  law." 

(b)  Part  D  of  title  I  of  the  Soonomlc  Op> 
portunity  Act  of  1964  is  repealed. 

AMENDMENT    WITH  aXSFCCT  TO   VOLUNTEB 
FBOOaAMB 

Sec.  26.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  sae- 
tlon  801  of  the  Ekx>nomic  Opportvmlty  Act  tt 
1964  is  amended  by  Insarttng  after  tha  woi^ 
"to  eliminate  poverty"  the  following:  "and  to 
deal  with  environmental  problems  focuMd 
primarily  upon  the  needs  of  low-income  per- 
sons and  the  comm\mitlea  in  wlilch  tbay 
reside". 

(b)  Section  811  (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

1 1 )  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  tbers- 
of,  and 

<2)  by  inserting  in  lieu  thereof:  "Volun- 
teers under  this  part  shall  be  required  to 
make  a  full-time  personal  oommltmant  to 
su:hievlng  the  purpose  of  this  title  and  the 
goals  of  the  projects  or  programs  to  wtUoli 
they  are  assigned." 

(c)  Section  a20(a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of 
subsection  (a),  and 

(2)  by  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  "The  Di- 
rector shall  develop  programs  designed  to 
expand  opportunities  for  peraons  to  partlei- 
pate  in  a  direct  and  personal  way,  on  a  part- 
time  basis  or  for  short  periods  of  aerriea 
either  In  their  home  or  nearby  oommunltlM 
or  elsewhere,  in  volunteer  activltleB  oontrlb- 
utlng  to  the  elimination  of  poverty  and 
otherwise  in  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of 
this  tlUe." 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  821  ot 
such  Act  is  amended,  effective  July  1.  1972. 
by  Inserting  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and 
such  programs  shall  Include  any  program, 
project,  or  activity  otherwise  authorized 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  for  which 
academic  credit  Is  granted  to  volunteer  par- 
ticipants In  connection  with  their  voluntesr 
service  (not  including  time  devoted  to 
training)". 

XVALtTATION 

Sec.   27.    (a)    The   Economic   Opportunity 
Act  of  1964  is  further  amended  by  inserting 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  title: 
"TTTLK  IX — EVALUATION 

"COMPREHEK  BiVS  EVALtTATtON   OT  PROORAMB 

"Sec.  901.  (a)  The  Director  shall  provide 
for  the  continuing  evaluation  of  program* 
under  this  Act  and  of  programs  authorized 
under  related  Acts.  Including  evaluations 
that  describe  and  measure,  with  appropriate 
means  and  to  the  extent  feasible,  the  impact 
of  such  programs,  their  effectiveness  In 
achieving  stated  goals,  their  Impact  on  re- 
lated programs,  and  their  structure,  and 
mechanisms  for  delivery  of  services,  and  in- 
cluding, where  appropriate,  comparisons 
with  appropriate  control  groupa  oompoaad 
of  persons  who  have  not  participated  in  swdi 
programs.  The  Director  may,  for  such  pur- 
poees, contract  or  make  other  arrangementa 
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«-- wrndant  evaluations  of  those  pro-     amended  by  adding  at  thejmd  ^«^*^ 

m  l°*!P^?^uanw»Jeota.  foUowlng  new  sentenoe:    -The  Dtwator  of     

■«Sr»  %X^  K2l  to  the  ert«it  feaa-  ACmON  may  '9P*of»jmiMt^  iJoj^^;^ 
^SL^^^ubUahstandardaforevalu-  90  per  centum  of  14ia  coat  of  the  develo^ent 
•"•^^fSoSai^iSertlX-rto  achieving  loidopwatlon  of  aueh  projaeta  If  he  deter- 
•**^^LSS^^tSuAcrHe  Shall  oonsld.?  minesrin  aoeoitianoe  with  regulattons  eatab- 
^  f:^  to^hl<^8uch  standards  have  been  ushlng  objecttva  crtterta.  that  such  action  Is 
2l^S^Sl^whether  to  renew  or  supple-  requiwd  in  further«ioe  of  the  purpose,  of 
?^t  financial  aasHtanoe  authorised  under  this  saertlon." 
jp^,  uum^^  ^.w4.  *^  (U)  The  amendment  made  by  subaection 

(a)  of  thU  aaction  shall  be  effecUve  from  the 

date  of  enacfanent  of  this  Act.  In  the  case  of 

any  project  with  respect  to  which,  prior  to 

such  date,  a  grant  or  contract  has  been  made 

Tinder  such  section  or  with  reapeet  to  any 

nroleot  under  the  Foster  Grandparent  pro- 

^«a.reUtedtotms^^--^  in  the      SSTln  effect  prior  to  Septwnber  17.  1988,        vSta™'..:::::::::: «.6 

"(I)  ««'P^^Z^„!^.,.^^!f^,.„  ^     SnSlbutlons  m  cash  or  In  kind  from  the        S«_.,.^,.,,.- ^  .-        gg 
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.««  ^etlon  of  thla  Act, 

■^(STln  carrying  out  thU  title,  the  Dl- 
-«tar  may  require  community  action  agen- 
22^  provide  independent  evaluations. 

"COOPnUTION  0»  OTHSa  ACKNCIE8 

002.  Federal  agenclea  administering 
I  ^uted  to  this  Act  shaU— 
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zl^ct  evaliUktions  of  such  poverty-related 
Z^Lms  as  he  deems  appropriate,  to  the 
fgUMt  extent  permitted  by  other  applicable 

"(3)  provide  the  Dhwctor  on  a  cooperative 
iMto  with  such  agency,  with  such  statistical 
Hrta,  program  reports,  and  other  materials. 
M  they  collect  and  compile  on  program  op- 
■atlons,  beneficiaries,  and  effectiveness. 

'  'CONSOLXATIOH 

"SK  903.  (a)  In  carrying  out  evaluations 
moer  this  title,  the  Director  shall,  whenever 
BoMlble  arrange  to  obtain  the  opinions  of 
mpim  participants  about  the  strengths 
lod  weakneaaes  of  programs. 

"(b)  The  Director  stiall  consult,  when 
laproprlate.  with  State  agencies,  in  order 
toprovlde  for  jointly  sponsored  objective 
•TBluatlon  studies  of  programs  on  a  State 


"PUBLICATION  OP  EVALUATION  RJMXJLTB 

"Sac  904.  (a)  The  Director  shall  publish 
munmaries  (prepared  by  the  evaluator)  of 
the  leeults  of  evaluative  research  and  eval- 
Mtlons  of  program  Impact  and  effectlve- 
DHS  no  later  than  sixty  days  after  its  com- 
idetton. 

^•(b)  The  Director  shall  take  necessary 
aetkm  to  assure  that  aU  studies,  evaluations, 
mpcaals,  and  data  produced  or  developed 
with  Federal  ftmds  shall  become  the  prop- 
«fty  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  publish  summaries 
of  the  results  of  activities  carried  out  pur- 
■osnt  to  this  title  in  the  report  required  by 
MCtion  608  of  this  Act. 

"EVALUATION  BY  OTHER  ADMINISTERINO 
AOKNCIES 

"Sec.  906.  The  head  of  any  agency  ad- 
ministering a  program  authorized  under 
this  Act  may,  with  respect  such  program, 
conduct  evaluations  and  take  other  actions 
•nthorlzed  under  this  title  to  the  same  ex- 
tent and  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Director 
ntirinT  this  title.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall 
preclude  the  Director  from  conducting  such 
evaluations  or  taking  such  actions  otherwise 
authorized  under  this  title  with  respect  to 
■neh  programs." 

(b)(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  113,  sub- 
sections (b)  and  (c)  of  section  132.  section 
S8,  and  section  314(b)  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964  are  repealed. 

(2)  Section  632(2)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "carry  on  a  continuing  eval- 
uation of  all  activities  under  this  Act,  and". 

(8)  Sections  132  and  314  of  such  Act  are 
each  amended  by  striking  out  "(a)". 

PUNCnONB    OP   DIRBCTOa 

Bmc.  28.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
(action  602 (d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  the  Director  of  the  Ofilce  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  shall  not  delegate  his 
functions  under  section  221  and  Utle  VH  of 
such  Act  to  any  other  agency. 

AXXNDMENT   TO    THE    OLDXB    AMERICANS    ACT   OP 

ises 
Sao. 29.   (a)    Section  611  (a)    of  the  Older 
Americans  Act  of  1966  (42  U.S.C.  3044(b) )  U 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department  of  the 
interior,  toward  the  coat  of  the  project  may 
l3e  counted  aa  part  of  the  ooet  thereof  wlilch 
is  met  from  non-Federal  sources. 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Cabi.  D.  P^oumb. 

Roman  C.  Pucinbki, 

Augustus  F.  Hawkins, 

William  D.  Ford. 

Patst  T.  MntK. 

ALBxar  H.  Quia. 

John  N.  Brlenborn, 

WnxiAM  A.  Stkioer. 
ManagerB  on.  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Qatlord  Nslson. 

Harold  B.  Hughkb, 

aolai  b.  stevkn80n  hi. 

jKNimfoa  Bandolpr. 

Boa  TAfT,  Jr., 

J.  jAvrrs, 

HirHft"'  S.  SCHWEIKER, 
PCTSB  H.  DOMINICK, 

J.  Olxnn  Bxau..  Jr.. 
Sfaiiagera  tm  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

joint  Explanatory   Stat«mknt  op  the 
CoMMrrxEC  or  Conprrrnce 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  House  bUl 
(HJl.  12350)  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  programs  authoriaea  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, submit  the  foUowlng  joint  statement 
to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  managers  and  recommended  in  the  ac- 
companying conference  report: 

The  points  In  disagreement  and  the  con- 
ference reaolution  of  them  are  as  follows: 

The  House  bUl  authortaed  $3304,066.000 
for  fiscal  year  1972  and  $8,000,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1978.  Of  these  amounts  $850,000,000 
a  year  was  reserved  for  local  Initiative  pro- 
grams and  a  specific  authorisation  of  $600,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  1972  and  $1,000,000,000  for 
fiscal  1973  was  authorised  for  Project  Head- 
start. 

The    Senate    amendment    authorised    the 

following  amounts: 
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>  Tbasa  aorauMs  are  rasemtioBS  at 
lavals. 

The  conference  agreement  contalna  the 
foUowlng  authorisations  of  approprtattons : 

For  title  I,  Parts  A.  B,  and  B  (work  and 
training  programa)  the  sums  of  $000300XX>0 
for  flacal  year  1078  and  $000/XIO.OOO  for  flaeal 
year  19T4;  

For  Headatart  the  sums  of  $485,000/)00  for 
flBoal  year  1973  and  $600,000,000  for  flaoal  year 
1974; 

For  Fallow  Through  the  sums  of  $70^)00,000 
for  each  of  flacal  years  1B78  and  19T4; 

Ftor  title  vm  (VISTA)  the  aum  of  $74,000,- 
000  for  flaoal  year  IB74; 

Fbr  aU  OBO-admlnisteted  programa.  titles 
n,  in,  VI,  VH  and  IX  the  stuns  of  $M0,000,- 
000  for  flaoal  year  1973  and  $am/XOflO0  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  Of  the  amounta  apiuufulatad 
for  OBO  programs,  the  conference  agreement 
reaerree  not  leea  tHan  $828,900,000  for  pro- 
grama under  eeotkm  221  of  tha  Act  (Local 
Inittatlve)  tor  each  fiscal  yeau-  and  not  leas 
than  $71,600,000  for  Legal  Servloee  programa 
under  section  2a3(a)  (3)  for  each  fiaoal  year. 
The  conference  agreement  further  provldea 
that  the  remaining  amounta  are  to  be  eo  al- 
located that  for  each  flacal  year  not  leaa  than 
$18,000,000  ahaU  be  used  for  ttie  Alcoholic 
Counseling  and  Baoovwry  program  under  aac- 
tion a22(a)  (8)  uid  not  leea  than  $SO,OOOX»0 
ShaU  be  uaed  tar  the  Bmargency  Food  and 
Medload  Swvlcea  program  under  aeetlon  232 
(a)(6).  _ 

rot  the  balance  of  the  programa  operated 
by  OBO.  the  oonfereee  atrongly  recommend 
that  the  foUowlng  amounts  be  made  available 
for  each  of  the  programs; 


1974 


Hscai  1973 


Fiscal  1974 


FamliT  ptewaat 20,000.000 

Saetof  opportuaitias .S'222'SSS 

OnurataWmation-. '!'222SSS 

biniaiamal  adiea. A.^-^ 

Rwat 


DaaifsaadplaMHa^. 
Yo«3i  n 


I  raeraatiaa  aad 

T.^rfjt,'stb6,R.»D".;; 

TWIalll<«itr»"l»)-.-.- 
TiMa  VI  aadTX  (aimmis- 

tratioa  aaa  evaiaatiaa). . 
TMa  VII  (csaMBMitT 

tdawtepaianQ. 


15.001000 
7,500,000 
10.000.000 

4,500,000 

l«$.  600,000 

31000,000 

11000,000 

40,000,000 


(101000.000 
20.000.000 
11000.000 
U.  000,000 

5.000.000 
21000,000 

7,500,000 
10.000,000 

4,500.000 
IDO. 600,000 
31000,000 

11000,000 

55,000,000 


in  paragrat^is  (2)  and  (8)  of  aeotion  3(c) 
of  the  conference  agreement,  the  term  "re- 
serve and  make  avaUable"  Is  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  leeervaUcm  and  aUoeatlon  of 
funds.  By  this  the  oonfereee  meam  that  the 
sums  reirulred  to  be  "made  avaUaWe"  ahaU 
be  newly  obligated  during  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  for  which  auoh  aums  are  required  to  be 
made  available. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorised  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  eetabllsh  procedures  to 
aasuie  that  not  leaa  than  10%  of  the  mi- 
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lOIlnwnt  opportunities  in  Projeot  Headstwt 
m  tb»  nation  be  avaUable  for  li*n<llcapp«l 
ohlUtrw-  There  wm  no  oompwfable  Houee 
DiovUlon.  The  House  recedee. 

The  House  bill  extended  the  authority  Tor 
programs  under  the  Act  for  two  addltlonaX 
veara  The  Senate  amendment  extended  the 
provuion    for    three    addltionjU    years.    The 

House  recedes.  ^ 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  tne 
length  of  time  a  person  can  serve  on  a  com- 
munity action  board  from  three  to  six  oon- 
«ecutlve  years  and  Increased  the  total  ntunber 
of  years  a  person  may  serve  to  twelve  years. 
There  was  no  comparable  House  provision. 
The  oonfwenoe  agreement  extends  the  length 
of  service  on  a  community  action  board  to  Ave 
consecuUve  years  and  increases  the  total 
number  of  years  to  ten. 

The  House  bUl  required  that  the  pubUc  of- 
flclals  who  comprtse  one-third  of  each  com- 
munity action  agency  board  be  elected  of- 
flrtaU  except  where  fewer  than  the  requisite 
number  of  elected  officials  were  available  and 
willing  to  serve.  In  which  case  appointive 
pubUo  >'<""'-'■  could  be  counted  toward  f\il- 
fllUng  the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 
There  was  no  comparable  Senate  provlMon. 
The  Senate  recedes  with  the  understanding 
that  elected  officials  refers  to  those  with  gen- 
eral fovemmwital  reaponalbUltlee  or  respon- 
albUlaa  •noompaaatng  antlpoverty  pkrograms — 
not  to  offlclaU  with  limited  or  admlnlstraUve 
respaoMtatUUsa  In  spedallaed  areas,  such  as 
a  water  district  conunlssloner. 

Tba  House  bUl  eetabUshed  guldeUnes  which 
must  be  foUowed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Bdtioatkta.  and  Welfare  In  procnulgaUng  fee 
■ohadolsa  for  the  participation  of  non-low- 
tncocaa  children  In  Project  Headstart.  No 
charge  oould  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
«htirt  who  waa  a  member  of  a  family  with 
an  annual  Inoome  less  than  (4 ,320.  A  gradu- 
ated fee  schedule  was  prescribed  up  to  the 
level  of  the  lower  Uvlng  standard  budget  as 
detennlned  by  the  Bureau  of  lAbor  SUtls- 
tloe.  Beyond  that  point  the  Secretary  Is  given 
dlaoivtlon.  There  was  no  comparable  Senate 
proTlatoix.  The  Senate  recedee. 

The  Ccmterence  agreement  further  pro- 
TldM  that  If  the  Secretary  of  HBW  certifies 
ttiat  the  eetabUshment  of  such  a  fee  sched- 
ule would  substantially  Impair  the  ongoing 
Haadatart  programs,  he  may  postpone  their 
•■tabilahment,  but  under  no  circumstances 
may  such  establishment  be  postjioned 
beyond.  April  1.  1973. 

The  Sanata  amendment  allowed  addicts  en- 
roUad  and  participating  in  methadone  main- 
tenance treatment  or  thMapeutlo  programs 
to  participate  In  the  program.  The  House 
bill  limited  participation  to  rehabilitated 
addicts.  The  House  recedes. 

"n»e  Senate  amendment  allowed  the  Direc- 
tor to  undertake  special  programs  assisting 
•mplOTers  In  dealing  with  problems  of  em- 
ployee "drug  abuse  and  dependency".  The 
Housa  bUl  only  aUowed  programs  dealing 
with  "drug  abuse".  The  House  recedee. 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  required  that 
priority  be  given  to  areas  within  the  States 
having  the  T'g*"'**^  percentage  of  addicts. 
There  was  no  comparable  Housa  provision. 
The  Hotise  recedes. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment called  upon  the  IMrector  to  establish 
procadurea  vrtiMvby  addicts  undergoing  re- 
habilitation and  iMutlclpatlon  In  this  pro- 
gram who,  during  the  ooiuae  of  such 
rehabilitation,  became  non-low-inooane  as  a 
reault  thereof  would  aevertbaleas  remain 
eligible  to  participate  in  this  program  untu 
they  had  completed  a  full  course  of 
rehabilitation.  The  House  bill  also  made 
clear  that  there  Is  to  be  no  exception  to 
Incoma  criteria  for  initial  entry  into  the  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  amendment  had  no  com- 
parabla  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment eotabUsted  an  Snvlronmental  Action 
prograoi  through  which  low-Income  persona 
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woiUd  be  paid  for  working  on  projects  to 
combat  pollution  or  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment. The  Senate  amendment  also  required 
that  such  work  proJecU  be  those  which 
would  not  otherwise  be  pwformed.  There 
was  no  comparable  House  provision.  The 
House  recedee.  The  purpose  of  the  provision 
In  the  Senate  amendment  is  to  Insure  that 
the  program  be  operated  In  such  a  way  as 
not  to  displace  persons  currently  employed 
in  similar  tasks,  but  the  conferees  wish  to 
make  clear  that  they  do  not  expect  the  Direc- 
tor to  arbltrarUy  use  the  language  as  an 
excuse  for  not  funding  programs  authorized 
under  this  section. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  a  new  program  to  he  known 
as  Rural  Housing  and  Rehabilitation.  In 
addition,  the  Senate  amendment  allowed  the 
use  of  persons  enrolled  in  Mainstream  pro- 
grams In  the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
and  repair  of  housing  for  low-inrome  per- 
sons under  this  paragraph.  The  House  recedes. 
The  conferees  wish  It  clearly  understood 
that  this  new  program  Is  Intended  lor  a 
limited  number  of  sponsors  in  order  to 
fully  demonstrate  Its  potential.  The  con- 
ferees expect  that  the  program  will  be 
administered  In  the  national  office  of  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  and  that  no 
reglonallzatlon  of  the  program  wUl  take 
place  until  Congress  has  had  an  opportunity 
to  assess  Its  effectiveness. 

The  Senate  amendment  placed  the  admin- 
istrative reaponslbility  for  the  Youth  Recre- 
ation and  Sports  Program  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity.  The 
House  bill  placed  such  responsibility  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  House  recedes.  The  conferees  wish 
to  make  clear  that  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportvmlty  is  given  the  dis- 
cretion to  continue  to  enter  into  delegation 
agreements  he  considers  appropriate. 

The  Senate  amendment  specifically  re- 
quired the  participation  of  all  significant 
segments  of  low-income  population  to  be 
served.  There  was  no  comparable  Hotise  pro- 
vision. The  House  recedes. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
authorized  the  Director  to  provide  finan- 
cial assistance  for  projects  designed  to  serve 
groups  of  low-income  individuals  who  are 
not  being  effectively  served  by  other  pro- 
grams under  this  title.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  $80  million  for  fiscal  year 
1972  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years.  The 
House  bUl  authorized  SBO  million  for  fiscal 
year  1973  and  such  siuns  as  may  be  necee- 
sary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year,  creat- 
ing In  effect  a  permanent  authorization.  The 
conference  agreement  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  the  amendment  but  eliminates  the 
specific  doUar  authorizations. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  the  equitable 
dlstrlbutton  of  financial  assistance  under  the 
Act  to  aU  significant  segments  of  the  low- 
Income  population  within  a  State  and  with- 
in a  conuntmity.  The  Senate  amendment  re- 
quired such  eqtdtable  distribution  only 
within  a  community.  The  Senate  recedee. 

The  conferees  urge  the  Director  to  exer- 
cise authority  imder  this  section  to  the  ex- 
tent appropriate  to  accomplish  Its  purposes, 
utilizing  funds  available  tmder  the  authori- 
zation for  programs  conducted  under  title  n 
of  the  Act. 

Tlie  House  bill  prohibited  the  use  of  funds 
appropriated  for  Teacher  Corps  or  ACTION 
from  being  used  to  finance  any  activity  de- 
signed to  Influence  the  outcome  of  any  elec- 
tion, or  for  voter  registration,  or  to  pay  the 
salary  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  OEO, 
Teacher  Corps  or  ACTION  who  in  an  official 
capacity  engages  in  such  activity.  As  used  in 
this  amendment,  "election"  and  "Federal  of- 
fice" are  defined  as  in  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act  of  1971.  There  was  no  com- 
parable Senate  provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 
The  House  bill  required  that  any  standards 
for  day  care  programs  be   no  less   compre- 


hensive than  tha  tntarac^ner  day  earn  n. 
qulrements  as  approrad  by  tba  DapaitlMatQC 
Health.  EducaUon.  and  WtiXara,  tiM  OttM  e( 
Koonomlo  Opportunity,  and  ths  DepartSHM 
of  Labor  on  September  2S.  I9fl8.  Titan  «u 
no  comparable  Senate  provision.  The  8ux> 
ate  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  ammded  aactkio 
616  of  the  Economic  Opporttxnlty  Aet  to  in- 
crease the  portion  of  an  allocatioa  that  may 
be  transferred  from  one  program  or  aettrtty 
to  another  from  16%  to  2S%.  The  amand- 
ment  also  deleted  the  limitation  which 
placed  a  celling  on  the  amoimt  that  may  be 
transferred  Into  a  program.  Bxlsttag  law  pro- 
vided that  such  transfer*  could  not  raault 
In  Increasing  by  more  than  100%  any  pi». 
gram  for  which  tbare  waa  avallaUa  $U  taU- 
lion  or  leas  or  by  increasing  by  »%  aagr 
program  for  which  amounts  avaUaUa  ■wm»  ta 
excess  of  $10  million.  The  House  bill  ladaatd 
the  authority  of  the  Director  to  txvemtat  tm- 
marked  funds  to  10%  of  the  amount  appro- 
priated or  allocated.  Tbe  House  bill  further 
limited  the  degree  to  wblA  the  jvogram  or 
activity  could  be  Increased.  Tbe  cooferMHs 
agreement  Increaaea  the  portlcm  of  an  alto- 
cation  that  may  be  transferred  from  ons 
program  to  another  to  20  per  centum. 

The  House  bill  prohibited  any  ftutds  i^ 
propriated  for  programs  administered  by  the 
Office  of  £kx>noinic  Opporttmity  or  ACnOM 
from  being  used  to  finance  any  Skctlvlty  tn 
which  students  In  higher  education  parfonn 
voluntary  or  community  service  where,  as  a 
condition  for  eligibility  for  funds,  an  Instttn- 
tlon  is  required  to  award  credit  to  studanti 
for  training  or  experience  derived  from  such 
voUmtary  or  community  service.  There  was 
no  comparable  Senate  provision.  The  Hoose 
recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  tba  Di- 
rector from  providing  financial  asslstaiMe 
to  anyone  under  this  Act  unless  the  grant, 
contract  or  agreement  under  which  fnnte 
are  to  be  provided  spadfleaUy  provides  that 
no  person  with  reeponslbUltles  in  the  opeca- 
tion  of  sucb  program  will  dlscrUninats  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  color,  national  origin, 
sex.  political  affiliation  or  btiiefa.  Tb««  waa 
no  comparable  House  provlalon.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  sex 
discrimination,  to  be  enforced  in  accordance 
with  Civil  Rights  Act  procedures.  There  was 
no  comparable  House  provision.  The  Hovse 
recedee. 

The  House  bUl  required  the  national  pover- 
ty action  plan  to  be  presented  by  Decem- 
ber 31. 1971.  The  Senate  amendment  required 
submission  by  August  1.  1972.  Tbe  Housi 
bill  required  subsequent  plans  no  later  than 
December  3lBt  of  succeeding  years.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  required  subsequent  xeports 
on  Jantiary  31st  of  each  year.  The  dates  pro- 
vided In  both  the  House  and  Senate  bOl 
presented  a  situation  where  it  would  haw 
been  impossible  for  the  agency  to  oomfdy. 
Therefore,  the  conferees  dxopp*A  the  specific 
date  that  the  national  poverty  action  plan 
was  to  be  presented  to  the  Congress.  It  is  the 
Intention  of  the  confereee,  however,  that  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  submit  such  a  plan. 

Both  the  Hotise  biU  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment consolidated  aU  evaluation  activities 
into  a  single  title.  They  differed  in  the  fol- 
lowing respects: 

(a)  The  Senate  amendment  specified  that 
such  evaluations  may  be  made  of  programs 
under  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Act.  or  related  Acts.  There  was  no  com- 
parable House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

(b)  The  Senate  amendntent  qtiallfled  the 
directives  to  develop  evaluation  standards 
with  the  words  "to  the  extent  feaslWe". 
There  was  no  comparable  Hoxise  jaovlaiOB. 
The  House  recedes. 

(c)  The  House  bill  required  the  resnit*  ot 
evaluation  to  be  considered  in  leiMVUt 
financial   asoistance.  There   waa  no  compa- 
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jjjjjw  exchanga  data^a  coopatatlra 

^^rTvvi^^  tlia  Bouaa  MB  tlM 

^•'^^'^S.S.  awroprtat.  wttb  BtmAm  to 
totntlT  fmxiart  enOuatkna"  whlla 
'TT-J'*.  MaandBMit  read  "maj  oonsvlt 
^atopiM*."  Tha  Senate  reoedaa. 

in  l*r  Housa  bin  rwitiJred  tba  pobUca- 
♦U.  rf  ataluattona  wbere  the  Senate  amend- 
\»»y  reqtrtrwl  the  pnUieatkm  o<  smn- 
■  o(  Bueb  eralvatlOBS.  Tbe  oooferenee 
r«qsb«a    tbat    aoBunartaa    pra- 
ba  tba  evaluator  ba  pubttdiad.  Tba 

" [...M  want  to  make  clear  that  tba  pub- 

fSSoo*  auob  summartae  in  no  way  re- 
iiMMtba  Director  from  extstlog  obUgaAtons 
t^mif  evaluation  r^>orta  in  their  entirety 
available  to  the  Congress. 

(c)  The  Senate  biU  authorized  the  head 
of  any  agency  administering  a  program  au- 
i^attiaA  by  the  Aet  to  conduct  evaltiatlons 
gf  take  other  actkMM  authorized  under  this 
tttis  bat  specified  that  nothing  in  this  sec- 
ttaa  wooW  preclude  the  Director  from  oon- 
^ttf^tf  such  evaluations  or  taking  sncb  ac- 
tl^H  as  otherwise  autlK»ized  under  the  Aet. 
Xtitn  was  no  comparable  House  provision. 
Ths  House  recedee. 

Both  the  Houae  bill  and  Senate  amend- 
BMBt  eatabUsbed  a  new  title  of  the  Eoo- 
pnmfa'  Opportunity  Act  to  create  a  National 
Ugal  Services  Corporation. 

Tbe  Confereee  regret  that  It  was  neceesary 
to  delete  Title  IX  which  wotUd  have  eatab- 
a  National  liegal  Services  Oorpora- 
,  as  a  reault  of  the  failure  to  reach  agree- 
nt-nt  with  respect  to  the  compoeltlon  of 
tfe»  Board  of  Directors  and  certain  other 
rtisiiilii  of  the  Corporation. 

Bia  Conferees  contln\*  to  strongly  sup- 
port the  existing  legal  services  program  and 
tke  oiKioept  of  a  legal  services  corporation 
•■1  intend  to  continue  to  seek  appropriate 
ntaas  of  expanding  the  program  and  insur- 
tog  tte  Independence,  to  provide  the  poor 
(tester  access  to  our  system  of  Justice  under 
isv. 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  established  a  new 
pngnbm  in  tlUe  n.  Design  and  Planning  As- 
alstance  Programs,  providtng  for  the  Direc- 
tor to  fund  to  coaunnnlty-based  design  and 
pi^i»^t»j  organisations  to  provide  tecbnical 
'-«-*-~"  and  professional  sanrloea  to  eom- 
acaaitj  orgaalsatiofis  and  to  cootlnua  ex- 
UUag  section  222  programs  ot  a  oomparable 
aatnie.  Tbare  was  no  comparable  Houae  pro- 
vision. The  House  recedes. 

Xha  Seoata  amendment  established  a  new 
fWfT^m  In  title  n,  Consomar  AeUon  and 
Cooperative  Programs,  providing  for  tba  Dl* 
netor  to  fund  programs  in  coaaumer  advo- 
cacy and  protectioa  and  to  continue  nxiat.liig 
ssetkta  222  pxograms  of  a  similar'  natara. 
than  was  no  comparable  Hotiae  provision. 
Tba  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  established  a  new 
program  in  title  H.  Urban  Housing  Damon- 
atntfon  Projects,  to  antborlBe  the  Director 
t>  piovMe  flbanelal  assistance  for  demon- 
*irtlou  projects  in  urban  areas,  and  antbor- 
tod  $90.0  million  for  each  of  three  fiscal 
yaers.  Tbere  waa  no  comparable  House  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  recedes. 

WbU*  tbe  conferees  did  not  adopt  tbe  new 
speotfie  autbority  for  Uiban  Housing  Demoa- 
■tnUMt  Projects  contained  in  tbe  Senate 
■— iilmiiiil.  tbay  aspect  tba  Director  of  tbe 
QOtae  o<  IDprnKOTtte  Opportonity  to  increase 
faadiag  ot  projaota  to  assist  low-lnconaa  tam- 
Um  itnat  IB  aatgbbortModa  cbaraetarlMd  by 
\t  and  doUrloratiiic  restdanttal 
to  ouOntala  and  upgrade  exlstbig 
raaUKitial  boasiag  ia  so^ 
Tba  projects  are  to  be  car- 
br  appfoprtata  community  based 


oliKla  flmrrir1*f   ti""**'*'^  tn  tba 
grants  aad  loans  XorxdnlBifrtnUra 
and  to  daftar  «>*^  *^  npmit  and 
itittbtmatttm.  for  tanaat  ocgani—tlon  and 
oawiiHallliig.  manafanant  and 
aarvleaa.  and  far  aneuwagainaii*   o< 
ownarablp  by  low-lnooma  faoUlas.  R  U 
I  lnuialian  tbai  sncb  prplaota  «tll 
from. 

f^^l,^^lKf  gaoaral  daaaonstcatton  antbacttjr 
and  autbority  undar  TlUa  VZL  Onwmtintty 
Boonomic  Development,  to  tba  extant  oon- 
slstent  with  that  title;  bowavar,  no  sncb 
projeeta  are  to  be  funded  from  mms  mMla 
availabU  undsr  tba  new  Rtval  Houalag  and 
BohahtHtsMnn  pcograms. 

Tbe  Senate  amendment  problbttad  tba  Dlr 
reeter  frona  dsiagsting  bis  functions  under 
section  221  SAd  title  VH  of  suob  Act,  not- 
withstanding tbe  provialona  authorizing  dele- 
gation of  programs  of  section  602  of  the 
E)oonomle  Opportunity  Act.  Tbere  was  no 
compairable  Houae  provision.  The  Houae  re- 
cedes. 

Tbe  Senate  B«wn" '*'"*"*  oomblnad  tba  ex- 
isting title  I-D  Special  Impcict  Program  and 
title  m-A  Rural  Loan  Program  into  a  new 
unified  Community  Boonomic  Deveiopmant 
Program  (title  VH) .  This  new  title  provided 
expanded  authorization  for  grants  as  well  as 
loans  to  rural  cooperatives.  There  was  no 
oomparable  House  provision.  The  House  re- 
cedes. 

The  rules  of  the  House  forbid  managars  on 
tba  part  of  tbe  House  from  acoeptiag  San- 
ate  amendments  that  provide  for  appropria- 
tions within  authorizaUoa  bUla.  It  was  fait 
that  the  transfer  of  f imds  from  one  agency 
to  anoUier  and  the  requirement  ttiat  Intereet 
payments  on  loans  from  a  revolving  fund  be 
returned  to  tbe  fund  rather  than  to  tba 
Treasury  would  violate  tbe  rule  against  In- 
cluding appaoprlatiooB  provisions  in  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

It  waa  tbarefcc*  naoeaBary  for  the  con- 
ferees reluctantly  to  delete  thoae  pcoviaions 
of  title  vn  that  detailed  the  operation  of 
the  newly  authorized  Community  Develop- 
ment and  Rural  Development  revolving 
funds,  to  delete  tboee  provlstons  that  would 
have  tranaferred  the  aaseta  of  tba  existing 
title  in-A  loan  fund  from  tba  Departmeist 
of  Agriculture  back  to  the  Office  of  Boonomic 
OppcHt  unity  for  consolidation  with  the  new 
Buxal  Dev«aopBMnt  revdvlng  fund,  and  to 
delete  those  ptovMona  in  title  vn  that 
would  have  repealed  title  m-A.  As  ^proved 
137  tbe  oonfarsaa,  title  vn  authority  for  a 
Rural  Davalopmant  Loan  revotrtng  fond  wfll 
exist  in  adrlttton  to  tba  autbority  In  title 
in-A  for  tbe  present  Rural  Loan  revcdvinc 
fund.  It  is  tbs  intent  of  tba  oonmees,  to 
the  extent  not  prohibited  by  law.  Umt  tbs 
revolvii«  funds  aHtboriaed  by  ttUa  vn  op- 
erate as  Is  common  with  sucb  fnnda,  Le., 
tlMkt  rap^mants  ot  prlnclpai  sball  ba  re- 
turned to  tlM  fund  to  ba  araUaMa  for  natw 
loana  an*  thai  ibm  budget  piwrlda  for  tba 
appropriation  of  tba  aoMniint  at  tba  Ataraat 
jixi  on  such  loana  to  tba  fond,  to  be  used 
to  oOiat  tlie  cost  at  operating  sucb  funds. 
Further,  it  is  the  Intent  of  tbe  conferees 
that  tbe  OOoe  of  Boonomic  Opporttmity  seek 
to  operate  the  Rural  Loan  ftmd  provialona 
of  title  vn  and  tboea  under  Utie  m-A  in 
cloee  conjunction  pending  legislation  to 
transfer  tbe  title  m-A  loan  fund  to  this 
title,  in  dalatlB«  tba  languaga  im  title  vn 
that  detailed  tba  oparakkm  of  tba  new  re- 
volving funds  it  waa  nooeaaary  to  dalata  tbe 
provision  authorizing  the  use  of  Intereet  pey- 
menU  to  tbe  foada  to  datray  administrative 
nipnnass  Howarar  tba  oonfSMaa  wMb  t* 
make  it  dear  tbai  it  Is  their  undarstandinc 
that  tba  statutory  autbority  of  tba  Jlimotor 
to  make  payments  out  of  tbe  walstlTig  titla 
m-A  revolving  fund  for  noaos,  participation, 
and  guarantees"  encompaaees  tbe  same  au- 


tJon  ot  loana ; 

Tba  Sanato  siiwiiil—iifl  awnddd  tttla 
vm  at  tiM  Aet  bf  naklut  alaa>  airtactt^  f  or 
VISTA  fuluuteen  to  work  xs  autlfuuBsntal 
prtaaaKlly  on  ttta  naedi  of 
uHHtm  comimmtMm  tn 

tbayi' 

Tb»: 

TIM 

tlon  t*  tttla  VZ  roqulriBC  traquant  j 
rvTlalon  of  tba  poverty  lav^  baaad  on  tba 
cbangas  in  tba  consumar  prloe  Ix^dax.  Tbare 
was  no  oompazsbla  Benaa  prorMon.  Tba 
Souse  rseedae. 

Tlks  Sonata  amandmant  aotboriaad  per- 
sons  wba  an  miiwafi  altglMe  and  lira  in 
public  and  private  iaatttnttooa  to  parttsl- 
pata  in  Nalcbborbood  Youth  Ooapa  prognuns. 
There  waa  no  comparable  Houas  pcovialoa. 
Tbe  Houae  recedes. 

Tbe  Senate  amendsMnt  amended  section 
211  by  reqtilrlng  tbe  Director  to  insure  no 
loeal  oommnnlty  aetlon  agency  eleetioo  be 
bold  on  a  Sabbath  Day.  Tbare  waa  no  com- 
parabU  Hooaa  proviston.  Tba  Boaae  raeades. 
Tbe  SaiMto  a—mrtmairt  siiwiwlsg  tbs  Pad- 
eral  Property  and  AdaalnlBtraUva  Sarvloa  Aet 
of  1940  by  requiring  tbe  OOA  to  oontUuie  its 
policy  of  trMfciTig  excess  property  available 
to  a  grantee  of  any  agency  undsr  a  pro- 
gram eataMMbed  by  law  for  wfateh  funds  bad 
baan  appropriatad.  Tbera  waa  no  oompacaUe 
HOnse  pravlston.  Tba  Banata  laoadaa  beoause 
tba  nilea  of  tba  Houae  pt>obltitt  Houae  con- 
ferees from  agreeing  to  a  nongermane  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Caxi.  D.  Pwrnta. 

■romjlm  C.  PncnrsKi. 

AtTGTrBTtiB   F.    Hawkins, 

wnxuK  D.  Foa», 

P498T  T.  Mnnc. 

Ai.BBrH.Qvn:. 

JohmM. 

Wiuxui  A.I 
ManagerM  on  the  Part  of  tbe  House. 

OATU>a»  Nblsosi. 

Hajuhj)  X.  HvoHxa. 

Ansu  Stxvxnson  m, 

Jianmrca  Sanoolpb. 

BoaTsrr, 

J.  JAvrrs, 

BxcHAaa  S.  ScMwzixis, 

pszoi  H.  DoMmoK. 

J.  Ouanf  Bsau..  Ja., 
Manager*  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


SUBSIDIZED  STUDENT  LOAN 
FRCXIRAM 

(Mr.  PERKINS  asked  kdA  wm  girec 
permiBstoa  to  extend  his  remazta  at 
tbi«  point  in  tbe  Rcooxd  nixl  to  Indtidc 
extnuaeous  mhtter.) 

Mr.  FBiKINe.  Mr.  SpodloBr.  Con- 
greea  hM  now  given  final  anjsxmd  to  « 
resolution  dctertni  tbe  eff ecttre  dale  of 
amendmentg  maide  2  nientbs  aco  to  the 
subeldlied  student  loon  pcosram.  and  I 
know  that  aU  or  us  are  pleagad  that  tbe 
Tonfmtffn  that  hae  luuiewided  thl*  pro- 
gram ior  the  past  few  weeka  wUl  now  be 
removed  In  thaa  for  the  hegtntng  of  the 
academic  year  nest  lacnth. 

I  cauaot  BV.  Mk-.  Speaksr,  that  I  waa 
entirety  sattalled  with  the  apecifle  pro- 
Tlalang  o<  the  reeolstian  thli  body  ap- 
proved to  eOaoi  such  a  delay,  but  now 
tlMt  It  it  behind  us^  I  am  pleased  that 
the  aanate  saw  fit  to  eoneur  in  the 
House  aiiMnilinfint  and  send  the  meas 
ure  on  to  tbe  nesideoL 

Banks  and  other  private  Imtdets  wffl 
now  be  aUe  to  go  ahead  and  prooess 
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subsidised  loan  appUcationB,  and  the 
thousands  of  families  all  over  the  coun- 
try who  depend  on  this  program  to  help 
send  their  children  to  college  will  be 
relieved  of  anxiety. 

m  order  that  Members  of  the  House 
may  have  some  more  backgroimd  In- 
formation as  to  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem we  discussed  early  this  morning, 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  at  this  time 
to  make  some  addiUonal  comments  on 
the  subject,  and  also  to  take  this  op- 
portxmi^  to  say  a  few  personal  words 
concemtng  one  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
other  body,  the  jimior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  who  played  such  a  large 
part  in  the  recent  revisions  made  to  the 
Higher  Bducation  Act. 

The  federally  guaranteed  student 
loan  program,  including  federally  sub- 
sidized loans,  was  one  of  several  impor- 
tant student  assistance  programs  ex- 
tended and  revised  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972. 

Over  20,000  financial  institutions  in 
the  United  States  participate  in  this 
program,  under  which  the  principal  and 
interest  of  loans  made  to  students  by 
banks  and  other  lenders  is  insured  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  against  de- 
fault. If  a  student  qualifies,  he  or  she 
may  also  receive  a  partial  interest  sub- 
sidy from  the  Government.  Under  pre- 
viously existing  law — which  has  now 
been  temporarily  put  back  into  effect 
by  the  resolution  we  approved — stu- 
dents with  adjusted  family  incomes  un- 
der $15,000  are  automatically  eligible  to 
receive  these  Interest  benefits. 

During  the  year  ending  last  June  30. 
over  1  million  students,  most  of  whom 
were  eligible  for  interest  benefits,  at 
more  than  8.000  colleges  and  univer- 
sities borrowed  money  under  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program. 

Thus  this  program  has  far  broader 
coverage  than  the  other  Federal  stu- 
dent programs,  and  forms  the  back- 
up support  for  tdl  other  student  assist- 
ance programs — Federal,  State,  and  in- 
stitutional— that  make  it  possible  for 
each  student  to  come  up  with  a  pack- 
age of  support  sufficient  to  meet  his 
or  her  needs. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  confer- 
ence that  produced  the  Educational 
Amendments  of  1972  was  one  of  the  long- 
est and  most  difficult  negotiations  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  of  Congress  in 
recent  years.  We  met  20  times  over  a 
period  of  11  weeks  to  bring  back  a  bill 
th*t  could  conunand  bipartisan  support 
in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

I  am  proud  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  conf  ermce  committee  did  succeed  in 
bringing  bfudc  a  bill  that  won  the  ap- 
proval of  both  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
that  was  subsequently  signed  into  law. 
Many  Afembers  from  both  the  House  and 
Senate  deserve  credit  for  this  accom- 
plishment, but  I  would  like  today  to  say 
a  few  special  words  about  my  oonf eroice 
counterpart  from  the  other  body — the 
Junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island — who 
was  in  so  many  ways  a  principal  archi- 
tect of  the  bill  that  was  finally  reported. 
During  his  first  two  terms,  Senator 
Pkll  has  proved  himself  a  vigorous  and 
effective  champion  of  education,  one  who 
gained  the  deep  respect  of  his  colleagues 


In  both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  As 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Education  for  the  past  4  years,  he  has 
demonstrated  his  concern  for  the  needs 
of  all  of  America's  students,  rich  and 
poor,  urban  and  rural,  and  he  has  worked 
quietly  but  courageously  to  see  that  their 
needs  are  met. 

For  11  weeks,  during  conference  ses- 
sions which  often  Isisted  long  into  the 
night.  Senator  Pkll  was  both  diplomat 
smd  advocate,  impeccably  coiu-teous,  yet 
never  yielding  on  his  principles.  Never 
contentious  but  always  persuasive.  Sena- 
tor Pkll's  contribution  to  this  landmark 
legislation  was  enormous  and,  indeed, 
indispensable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  produced  by  that 
conference  represents  the  most  compre- 
hensive aid  to  education  measure  passed 
by  the  Congress  in  this  century.  Senator 
Pell  was  the  author  of  one  of  the  most 
significant  programs  in  the  bill,  a  new 
system  of  basic  educational  opportunity 
grants. 

Beginning  next  year,  every  American 
student  will  be  entitled  to  what  should 
now  be  known  as  a  "Pell  grant, "  a  grant 
of  $1,400  each  year  to  help  pay  for  the 
costs  of  a  college  education,  less  the 
amoimt  his  or  her  parents  can  reasonably 
be  expected  to  contribute. 

With  the  enactment  of  the  Pell  grant 
program,  Congress  took  a  historic  step. 
We  committed  oiu-selves  to  the  principle 
that  no  student  who  wants  to  go  to  col- 
lege will  be  denied  that  opportimity 
merely  because  of  flnEinclai  need. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America's  students  have 
Senator  Pkll  to  thank  for  this  commit- 
ment. In  the  years  to  come,  I  am  sure 
that  Claiborne  Pell  will  both  continue 
and  enhance  this  record  of  courageous 
leadership  by  his  achievements  in  the 
Senate. 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
in  future  Congresses  in  the  service  of 
American  education. 


AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTEN- 
NIAL COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion: 

Washington.  DC,  August  18,  1972. 
Hon.   Ca«l   Albekt, 

Speaker,  House  o/  Representatives.  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
My  DBA*  M«.  Speaker:   I  do  hereby  Bub- 
nalt  my  resignation  as  a  House  of  Representa- 
tives designee  to  the  American   Revolution 
Bicentennial  Commission. 
Respectfully  yours. 

Haxoud   D.    Donohue. 

The  SPELAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
resignation  is  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  AS  MEMBER  OF 
AMERICAN  REVOLUTION  BICEN- 
TENNIAL COMMISSION 

The  SPEAKER,  Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2(b>,  Public  Law  89- 
491,  as  amended,  the  Chair  appoints  as 
a  member  of  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  Ccnunission  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Burke)  to  fill 
the  existing  vacancy  thei-eon. 


AIR  PASSENGER  FEES — STATB  AMD 
LOCAL  CHARGES 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
imanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (HJl, 
14847)  to  amend  the  Airport  and  Air- 
way Development  Act  of  1970  to  iautm 
from  50  to  75  percent  the  UJ3.  duttc 
of  allowable  project  costs  payable  under 
such  act;  to  amend  the  Federal  Avlatlaa 
Act  of  1958  to  prohibit  State  taxation  oC 
the  carriage  of  persons  in  air  tranqxirta- 
tion;  and  for  other  purposes,  be  oonsid- 
ered  in  the  House  as  in  the  Committee  at 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  at  tbe 
Union. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thwe  obJectl<m  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

HJEt.   14847 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stotet  o/ 
Auierica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this  AM 
may  be  ited  as  the  "Air  Passenger  Satety 
and  Convenience  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  17  of  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1B70  (40  V£JC. 
1717) ,  relating  to  United  States  share  of  pra)> 
ect  costs,  is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  "50  per  centum"  la 
subsection  (a)  of  such  section  and  Inaertliig 
in  lieu  thereof  "75  per  centum";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsection  (c)  of  such 
section  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"(c)  SxctnirrT  Equipment  and  FACiurm. — 
The  United  States  share  payable  on  account 
of  security  facilities  and  equipment  for  dw- 
ignated  airports  shall  be  100  p>er  centum  of 
the  costs  of  such  faculties  and  equipment.". 

(b)  Tbe  amendments  made  by  subwctktB 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  apply  only  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States  share  ot  project 
costs  payable  under  grant  agreements  en- 
tered Into  after  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Skc.  3.  (a)   Title  XI  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  196S  Is  amended  by  adding  at  tiM 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sectlcm: 
"State  Taxation 

"Sec.  1113.  No  State  (or  any  political  sub- 
division thereof)  shall  levy  or  collect  a  tai, 
fee,  or  other  charge,  directly  or  indirectly,  on 
persons  traveling  in  air  transportatlcm  or  the 
carriage  of  persons  in  air  transportation  by 
any  aircraft — 

"  ( 1 )  operated  by  an  air  carrier  certificated 
by  an  agency  of  the  United  States  to  perform 
air  transportation, 

"(2)  operated  by  any  pwrson  subject  to 
regiilatlon  by  an  agency  of  the  United  States 
In  the  performance  of  air  transportation,  at 

"(3)  operating  to  or  from  any  airport  fi- 
nanced, in  whole  or  In  part,  from  Pedertl 
funds.". 

(b)  That  portion  of  the  table  of  omtents 
contained  in  the  first  section  of  such  Act 
which  appears  imder  the  center  heading 
"Tttle  XI  Miscellaneous"  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng: 
"Sec.  1113.  State  taxation." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowing:  That, 
during  the  eighteen-month  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  no 
State  (or  any  poUtical  subdivision  thereof) 
shall  levy  or  coUect  any  tax.  fee.  or  other 
charge,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  persons 
traveling  In  interstate,  overseas,  or  foreign 
Bix  transportation  or  on  the  carriage  of  per- 
sons in  interstate,  overaeas,  or  foreign  air 
transportation. 
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port  at   airport  conekraBtioa.  malnie- 
nenoe,  eni  tSunfSopBSBBt. 
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JSmmoitM  of  TOch  toTeetigation,  toge^  ^UTtowS^to  oomidete  a  nrtlooel 

^^oonun^Hlatloo.  a.  It  may  d.«.  SSrJ^ey^piSu"^^,    ^^  ^  ^ 

■^jr^Sroivii  Aeron«itic  Bo«d  may  «.-  lurge  the  peesage  of  this  bin  by  the 

.M  dMetly  from  any  depwtaawnt  or  agen-     Houae.  ,      «       i ^ii 

^^VniuA  SUtee  intonnattoa  necee-  ^T.  MATBDKAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 

^  te  eaaUe  It  to  cury  out  this  seotloa.  ^^  oentleman  yMd? 

tZb  «Que»t  of  the  BoMd.  the  head  of  such  ^.     grrAQOBBa  I  yield  to  the  gMile- 

S^^tment  or  agency  shaU  furnish  the  in-  ^^j,^  Hawaii. 

•^rrt^  ^^  the  U^ve-tigaUon  re-  Mr.  MAT80NAOA.  I  thank  the^dto- 

a^Md  by  this  secttam,  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
'      iBMy  bold  bearinga.  laaue  subpenaa,  ad- 
jtv  oaths,  ffff"*"*  wltneasee,  aitd  re- 
,_^  evidence  in  the  same  manner  as  pro- 
vMtd  by  section  1004  of  the  Federal  Avla- 
Uen  Act  of  1968  (4»  US.C.  14M) . 
flK.*.  *•  vbmA  In  this  Act — 
(1)  tlM  term  "State"  meane  a  State  ot  tbe 
Id  atataa,  tbe  CXMnmonweatth  of  Ptwrto 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Virgin  la- 

^  aiul  auam;  and 

(I)  the  terms  "Interstate  air  transporta- 
UoB,"  "overseas  air  traaapartatlott,"  and 
•nmgn  air  transportation"  shall  have  the 
f^pmi  nif*"t"g  given  soeb  terms  by  section 
IM(«)  of  the  Vtederal  Avlatloo  Aet  of  1»M 
(MVB.C.  1301  (11)). 

■.  4.  There  are  authorteed  to  be  appro- 
itd  euch  sums,  not  to  exceed  (100,000.  as 
r  be  BBceasary  to  enable  the  CTlvU  Aero- 
Board  to  carry  out  the  .provisions 
rfWBtli'Pii  2  of  this  Act. 

9ms,  S.  The  first  sentence  of  section  11(a) 
c(  tbt  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
rt  tM»  (40  UJB.O.  iTll(a))  is  > mended  by 
■  out  "two  yeen"  andlnaertlng  In  lieu 
I  "three  yeen.' 


Mr.  BTMOaam.  We  had  to  thaortgl- 
nal  bm  to  pay  7t  peroeok  tnetead  ct  50, 
but  we  detemtned  to  eetaUlih  aa  18- 
nywtth  nioratcHrtiBB  without  making  any 
chancea  In  the  Federal  f  mdloc  at  this 

time. 

Mr.  MUBPHT  of  N*w  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  wlB  the  gentleman  yMd? 

Mr.  STAaCHBEIS.  I  yWd  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Hew  York. 

Mr.  MOREHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ae  we  cowdder  HA.  1M47.  a  blU 
wtaidi  weoM  enact  a  moratorium  and 
8«peoBlea  of  State  and  local  chargea  on 
atr  rMtTT-«^  feee.  or.  aa  it  la  more  oon> 
raoolr  known.  tt»  paaeenger  head  tax, 
I  want  theMeiAen  to  knew  that  thle 
Is  a  matter  wtddi  ti»  Hooae  Oommlttee 
on  Inieretato  and  Ptoreifn  Ooomieroe  has 

utw.   i^a-rmiNAUA.  ±  viuuia.  w-»  •— ^    gtudlod,  and  WO  haTO  recognlaBd  the  need 

ti^Si^SS^iis:;^  of'  srso— ittee  fTrSora  i?-:y^„!°T:y*^ »« "»• 

^^retate  and  Foreign  Oo—erce  for  co^J^^SiS^  beeawse  w. 

F^ttie  porpoee  of  ertaWiidilng  legis.  mart  fnl^r^fahiate^  petenWidJ^^ 

laU^  history  a^f or  clarifying  the  Ian-  of  head  taxee  on  the  vital  Airport  Mid 

^^S  5^  on  page  3.  begin-  Airway  Act.  and  en  the  mnnlclpelltteB 

nlng  with  Une  11,  I  wirfi  to  aak  the  iirrotred. 


Mr.  STAOaERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
te  etrike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  ^leaker,  the  purpose  of  HH.  1«47 
k  te' authorize  the  Clrll  Aeronautles 
Boud  to  conduct  a  1-year  inrestlgatioQ 
■s  to  the  ramifications  oS  air  passenger 
fMcaacted  by  Stote  and  local  agencies. 
ne  CAB  will  determine  the  flnaoeial 
at  the  airports  throoghout  the 
and  nudoe  recommendations  to 


gentleman  whether  the  word  in  line  1« 
"Indlreeily"  is  intended  to  corer  user 
fees  hnpoeed  on  the  baslB  erf  tonnage,  as 
some  airports  do,  as  in  the  case  of  Ha- 
waii.   

Mr.  STAGQEBB.  I  would  answer  the 
gentleman  in  tbe  negative,  poeitlT^  it 
does  no*  affect  that. 

Mr.  MATSDNiWOA.  Even  though  the 
tonnage  may  be  baaed  on  the  wdgfat 
which  may  be  taowaaed  by  the  number 
of  passengers  onboardt 

Mr.  STAOaERa.  Not  In  any  way.  It 
was  not  lnt«Mfted  to  do  this,  and  It  spe- 
cifically goes  to  "head  tax"  otaaoves. 

Mr.  MATBUNAQA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
VLttoBa  from  West  Virginia  for  making 
it  (dear,  because  I  am  fearfoi  ttiat  the 
word  is  rather  broad  and  may  be  nde- 
interpreted  by  those  who  are  charged 
with  enf  oreerantt  of  Vi»  act. 

Mr.  STAGOBRB.  Hr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  win  look  on  page  4  of  the 
report,  beglmdng  wMto  the  last  par»- 
graph.  I  ttafxA  tte  genttaman  wlfl  ftaid 
an  expianatlen  there. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlB 


eaoBtry  and  miAe  recommendaaons  w    ^^  gentleman  yleldt 
tteFlesklnit  and  to  tlw  congress  as  to        s,^.  STAOGBEatS.  I 


tte  Mmner  In  whfch  such  needs  should 
to  met.  To  allow  time  for  the  CABlnves- 
ttiiftlso.  report,  and  reeommendatlons 
ad  tlaie  for  congressional  review  ot  tbe 
Baard's  action,  the  bill  provides  for  an 
lt>month  moratorium  barring  States 
■adsDbdivMons  of  Stotes  from  levying  or 
eaiisaMng  any  poT  Capita  charges  on  air 
tnvelers. 
TDe   need    for    this    legislation 


Mr.  STAOGBEatS.  I  yMd  to  the  genOe- 
raan  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  IMnL  Mr.  Speaker.  Des 
Moines  has  contemplated  Imtwirtng  an 
airport  tax  by  October  1. 1  do  not  ttdnk 
it  is  imreeaonaUe  to  do  that,  but  I  tbbiL 
it  imreaaoMMe  to  have  taxes  on  boQi 
«iplanlng  passengers  and  deplaning 
passmgns. 

My  question  Is  this.  Itey  need  money 


I  have  therefore  supported  HA.  14A47 
In  tbe  'i^ri""'*'*'^  Cnii— iftee  and  here 
today,  axKlI  am  gratifled  that  a  malortty 
has  joined  to  enaetiag  this  iwiMMtnn  of 
head  tsoBBB  while  oar  committee  stnay 
goes  f ortti.  I  am  confident  tUs  wIB  prove 
to  have  been  a  wise  decision  for  the 
HM»e,  and  I  congratulate  my  colieagues 
forthelrvato. 

I  euOam  tar  the  Baooas  a  letter  from 
tbe  PH>rt  of  New  York  Avthority  which 
clearly  statee  the  Issue  as  seen  by  the 
airport  antbortty  In  tbe  largest  meiro- 
poUtan  area  In  the  imtted  SUtes  In  or- 
der to  help  place  the  issue  in  penvec- 

**■  JtTfcy  24,  197X 

Hoa.  Jomw  U.  UamwB.r, 
BouM  Oglee  muUinf. 
WmtMnttam,  DXf. 

2(T  T^'M  oommMMtMAM:  Former  Oommie- 
fft^^jM^  n— nMnn  hai  a*ad  me  t«  r^tly  to 
your  letter  of  July  10,  1173.  eonoeniliig  pro- 
poeed  beea  tas  lagMaUoa  (&B.  38S7) . 

Oar  iMjnr  ofc|eiitlMi  t*  that  bOl  Is  that 
It  wonU  prevent  pubUo  ateport  cpetatore 
frcm  oBilsetoig  rerMraee  ft—a  iswrtlnt  «»— ■ 

of  apeeMs  fteattlH  ereo  theogk  mob  cfaargH 
an  Jvst.  re— —We  a^  noo  illMSlanlnfltfliy 
and  not  a  lMirda&  vpoo.  latantate  and  f  or- 
elgn  cooanaroe.  _ 

At  thU  time,  tbe  Fort  Atitbartty  Is  not 
planning  to  impoee  an  airport  bead  tax.  How- 
ever, even  wMh  stgnlfleeiit  fMaral  aU  avmU- 
able  for  cerUln  airport  profeets.  ■^  we  awan 
tbat  aoma  of  our  sMtlon^  stiparH  wUl  have 
difficulty  In  raiolng  tbe  looat  akan  oC  flnane- 
ing  for  badly  nasaad  lenanM—ta  It  they 
aa  llmtted  te  rr«''*«'t  aooroea  of  lunda.  Un- 
leaa  f  acQltlfls  at  tlias*  airports  are  improved. 


.-Z!^.*f*l.-^'5    ^  ^*^*i?°_.^    for  faculties.  Under  the  Senate  version    the  growth  of  air  aervtea  between  «»  Worth 
todoght  to  the  fore  by  recent  Supreme    „oum  so»«  of  this  increased  money  that    em  leaw  Jeaey-Ww  Too  mewypomaa^re 


Ontt  cases  coosranlng  air  , ^- 

ebarges  enacted  Ir  New  Hampshire  and 
tai  Indiana.  Tlie  cases  were  decided  on 
April  19  of  this  year.  There  are  now  some 
17  jmisdictions  which  have  oiacted  per 
,  or  enplaning  charges  on  air  pas- 
TtMT  are  listed  on  page  4  of 
littee  report.  All  except  the  Indi- 
Hev  ^^—^prntui^  charges  have 

the  Supreme  Court 

t  to  AcvlL  The  Coaamlttee  on  In- 
k  Commerce  feela  very 


would  some  of  this  increased  money  that    *ra  leaw  ^*r->^  ^•^ 
win  be  oomtog  up  go  back  to  the  local    gten  and  m«iy  ««iier 
airports  and  be  avaUahle  for  faeOKlesr 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  AU  I  can  t^  the 
gentleman  is  In  the  Senate  bail,  and  I  do 
not  know  what  will  happen  when  we  go 
to  conference,  part  of  the  money  will  be 
allowed  tot  facilities. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  As  I  understand 
it,  due  to  the  fact  thaA  the  centleman 
dkl  not  have  proper  reports  and  so  forth, 
his  committee  did  not  actually  take  it  t«i 


ttrepotltan 

beltaatted. 
tbat  tke  ttre- 

leeeooold 

^ve  a  cbttilx^  eSaet  oa  air  oaoKnaeee  at  a 
time  wban  tbe  akllaea  an  heglimlng  to  re- 
cover from  last  year^  rac«— ton.  «»  an  con- 
fident tbat  the  coorta  will  be  quick  toatrlke 
down  any  boazdiBg  fee  wtdeh  impoen  an 
vatdvB  bwrden  <m  tetei«*a*eaad  fawiga 
commerce.  Tbe  Part  awUMMWy.  tbenioee, 
b<aiBvea  tbat  tbe  pobBB  lasan*  irti  ta*  be 

tax  matter  to  tbe  oeurta.  We  alao  taeUeve 
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ttMf  la  Mnttment  for  leglaUtlon  by  Con- 
gnm  wblcb  would  impoa*  a  moratorium  on 
bMMl  tana  to  allow  further  atudy.  A  proparly 
draftad  bill  to  tbla  affaot  would  be  a  more 
meanliiKful  oourae  to  pursue  than  H.M.  2337. 

A8  to  the  Information  you  received  from 
Congressman  Fletcher  Thompeon,  I  assume 
that  he  had  reference  to  the  conference  con- 
ducted last  year  by  the  American  Assembly 
on  Transportation  Inr  Asterlca  at  Arden 
House,  Harrlman,  New  York.  Our  copy  of  the 
speech  which  Mr.  Tobln  made  at  that  meet- 
ing on  mass  transportation  problems  In  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  metropolitan  area 
does  not  contain  the  statement  attributed  to 
him  by  Congreasman  Thompson.  In  that 
si>eech,  however,  Mr.  Tobln  refsned  to  the 
fact  that  revenues  from  other  Port  Author- 
ity faelllttea  (tunnels  and  bridges,  marine 
termlnalB  and  Inland  terminals,  aa  well  sis 
airports)  help  support  the  deficits  incurred 
In  the  operation  of  the  Port  Authority  Trans- 
Hudson  Railroad  (PATH),  a  commuter  rail- 
road linking  Newark.  Jersey  City  and  Ho- 
boken.  New  Jersey,  with  downtown  and  mid- 
town  Manhattan. 

The  Port  Authority  was  able  to  acquire. 
operate  and  improve  that  bankrupt  com- 
muter railroad  at  the  direction  of  the  States 
of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  because  the  two 
Statea  have  authorized  the  pooling  of 
revenuea  from  all  Port  Authority  facilities. 
I  must  emphaslee  that  it  was  only  by  virtue 
of  the  ability  to  use  revenues  derived  from 
other  Port  Authority  facilities  that  the  Port 
Authority  In  1947-8  was  enabled  to  take 
over  tha  then  defldt-rldden  New  York  City 
and  Newark  Airports  and  subsequently  to 
Invest  In  exoaas  of  a  billion  dollars  of  lt« 
own  funds  In  the  physical  development  of 
airline  and  other  facilities  at  theee  airports. 

PATH,  like  all  Port  Authority  terminal, 
transportation  and  other  faculties  of  com- 
merce, plays  a  vital  role  in  the  preservation 
of  the  economic  well-being  of  our  Newark. 
New  Jersey  metropolitan  area.  Indeed,  PATH 
may  prove  to  be  of  special  benefit  to  air 
paaaengera  in  the  years  ahead  since  the  Port 
Authority  is  preeently  evaluating  the  feasi- 
bility of  a  plan  to  provide  direct  raU  access 
to  Newark  Airiwrt  utilizing  PATH  equipment. 

Moreover,  in  our  opinion,  the  fees  paid  by 
the  air  carriers  for  the  \xa»  of  Port  Authwlty 
airports,  which  are  the  result  of  intensive 
bargaining  between  the  Port  Authority  and 
the  alrllnea,  are  just  and  reasonable. 

Thank  you  for  your  Intereet  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Matthias  B.  LtrtucNS, 
Acting  Executive  Director. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  bringing  this  very  serious  situation 
to  the  attention  of  the  Cmgress  so  we 
could  take  some  action  on  it  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  STAGOERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JARBCAN.  Bfr.  Speaker,  the  hear- 
ings of  our  Subcommittee  on  Transporta- 
tlan  and  Aercmautics  revolved  around 
the  question  of  State  and  local  taxation 
and  the  Federal  share  of  funds  to  be 
used  for  airport  construction,  mainte- 
nance, and  Improvements.  Interest  in  the 
hearings  was  augmented  by  recent  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  cases  upholding  the  con- 
stitutionality of  enplaning  charges  on 
passengers  using  scheduled  aircraft.  Wit- 
nesses representing  virtually  all  segments 
of  air  tranwortatitm  appeared. 

Our  subcommittee  decided  to  report 
GLR.  14847  with  an  amendment  to  limit 
the  bill  to  an   18-montb  moratorium 


barring  the  levying  or  collecting  of  State 
or  local  charges  on  passengers  in  air 
transportation  and  the  vote  of  the  sub- 
committee was  unanimous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation is  to  authorize  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  to  conduct  a  1-year  study  to 
determine  the  financial  needs  at  airports 
which  are  fimded  In  whole  or  in  part  at 
a  State  or  local  level.  The  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board  is  to  report  to  the  President 
and  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  its  in- 
vestigation with  appropriate  recom- 
mendations as  to  how  the  financial  needs 
at  airports  may  best  be  met.  In  order  to 
allow  time  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  investigation  and  report  and  for 
congressional  review  of  the  Board's  ac- 
tion, the  legislation  provides  for  an  18- 
month  moratorium  barring  States,  or 
subdivisions  thereof,  from  levying  or  col- 
lecting any  charges  on  persons  travel- 
ing in  air  transportation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  believes 
that  this  moratorium  is  warranted  so 
that  these  new  charges  can  be  evaluated 
both  as  to  the  merit  of  such  charges  and 
as  to  the  need  for  Insuring  uniformity 
in  fundraising  for  the  support  of  air- 
port construction,  maintenance,  and  de- 
velopment. I  urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 
14847. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mi".  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  to  be 
considered  as  the  Senate  version  on  tills 
subject  or  the  House  version? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  The  House  version. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly  it  is  not  the 
same  as  the  original  House  bill. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  No.  We  explain  it 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  bill  that  changes 
are  made,  setting  forth  and  amending 
the  title  so  as  to  read:  A  bill  to  provide 
for  a  moratorium  on  State  taxation  of 
the  carriage  of  persons  in  air  transpor- 
tation, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  I  have  asked  the  question 
because  I  have  had  commimicaticns  from 
airports  in  Iowa  in  my  district,  and  they 
supported  the  Senate  version  and  they 
are  very  much  opposed  to  the  House  ver- 
sion or  the  House  treatment  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  am  unable  on  this  short  notice  to 
determine  whether  this  is  the  Senate 
version  or  the  House  version. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  we  have  to  have  a  conference 
on  it.  In  the  original  bill  we  did  have 
75  percent  instead  of  50  percent,  but  we 
did  not  Include  that  as  a  part  of  the  tem- 
porary moratorium. 

Mr.  BROYHIliL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  is  that  a 
number  of  cities  and  towns  aroimd  the 
country  have  been  imposing  these  head 
taxes  on  passengers  and  it  i&  growing  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  I  am  sm-e  Members 
have  been  hearing  from  their  airport 
authorities  and  the  managers  around  the 
country. 

What  the  committee  Is  concerned 
about  are  two  things. 

First.  It  is  going  to  result  If  it  con- 
tinues in  a  real  hodgepodge.  We  do  not 


know  what  the  admlnlstratlv«  boNko 
would  be  of  trying  to  collect  on  thsM 
taxes.  They  are  certainly  not  mtfarai 

Second.  Another  thing  we  arc  eon- 
cemed  about  is  thsUi  the  purpose,  tha* 
say,  of  collecting  these  head  taxts  is  ao 
they  can  build  capital  improveoMnti  at 
their  local  airports,  but  we  have  rmiAm^ 
to  show  that  these  funds  may  not  me. 
essarily  be  spent  for  this  purpose.  Thiy 
may  be  used  to  defray  some  of  tlair 
present  ongoing  administrative  costs.  So 
the  committee  felt  a  moratorium  vu 
necessary  at  this  time  in  order  to  gti« 
us  a  chance  to  come  up  with  a  «f^ 
long-range  program. 

No  one  denies  the  fact  that  the  local 
communities  which  operate  these  air> 
ports  certainly  need  ftmds  to  buBA  the 
needed  capital  improvements  and  facili- 
ties. 

If  we  are  going  to  do  this,  I  brieve  we 
should  have  a  soimd,  long-range  plan 
which  is  workable  and  which  does  not 
impose  an  undue  administrative  favnStB. 

For  this  reason  the  committee  has 
recommended  to  the  House  a  moratorlvn 
and  a  study.  This  is  not  a  complete  pro- 
hibition. All  it  does  Is  to  put  a  mota- 
torium  on  for  18  months  for  the  coUae- 
tion  and  levying  of  these  so-called  hsad 
taxes.  Hopefully  by  then  we  can  cone 
up  with  sound  reconomendations. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  position  the 
committee  has  taken  liecause  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  moratorium,  as  sug- 
gested, is  the  only  way  in  which  we  will 
be  able  to  come  up  with  the  kind  ot 
recommendation  that  will  lead  to  an  tdtl- 
mate  end  of  the  problem  and  an  Inte- 
grated airport  system  coordinated  among 
the  States  and  with  the  local  govern- 
ments that  will  be  systematic,  rather 
than  growing  like  Topsy,  piecemeal  aa 
it  has  in  the  past. 

I  believe  there  will  be  some  rec- 
ommendations for  some  of  the  faciliyes 
that  will  be  desired.  If  we  do  not  do  this 
in  a  systematic  way  we  will  have  prob- 
lems, not  only  financially  but  also  with 
respect  to  congestion  and  safety  as  welL 

I  commend  the  committee  for  Its 
action. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yleW 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
<Mr.  RooNKY). 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  legislaticoi  before  us  today 
provides  for  an  18-month  moratorium  on 
the  levying  of  airport  head  taxes  on  air- 
line passHigers.  I  strongly  object  to  tbe 
moratorium  and,  as  a  frequent  air 
traveler  and  one  vitally  Interested  in  the 
continued  improvement  of  our  Nation's 
airports,  am  greatly  disappointed  with 
the  committee's  recommmdation  thni  it 
be  oiacted. 

The  most  Important  effect  of  the  legls- 
latlon  Is  the  continuing  burden  It  placea 
on  the  individual  taxpayer.  Tlie  finandai 
support  of  airport  opcraticas  should  ba 
provided  by  the  traveler  who  beneOtt 
from  Improved  f acilltltt  and  scrvloea  for 
air  travel,  and  not  by  the  general  public 
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-irt  of  whose  tax  doUar  Is  already  ap- 
MiA  to  airport  oosts. 
nSr^^wb  district,  Lehigh  and  North- 
.^Witlee  annually  contribute 
SwjSw  ftPl«e  to  operate  Allentown- 
gSXn-Easton  airport.  In  addlUon, 
ZiTZj^n  airport  expansion  program— 
ZMeh  will  cost  each  county  approxi- 
iS  $375,000  a  year  for  30  years— 
^^\d  airfield  expansion  program  re- 
l^inc  $1  million  of  local  funds  over  the 
SSb  years,  ai«  both  under  s«ioua  con- 
juration. The  tax  burden  on  nonusers 
^T^i^Zrpori  would  be  greatly  alleviated 
w  tbt  ImpoBltlon  of  a  reas<Hiable  head 
tut  OB  those  who  use  and  benefit  from 
the  facilities.  . 

TbB  legislation  also  authorizes  the 
aril  Aeronautics  Board  to  conduct  a  1- 
vear  study  to  determine,  identify  and 
masure  the  financial  needs  of  airports. 
T  agree  that  such  an  investigation  is  most 
li^ortant  at  this  time— the  percentage 
Sftederal  funds  to  be  made  availabk 
to  the  airports,  extension  of  Federal  aid 
to  construction  costs  of  terminals  and 
Had  acquisition  for  new  airports.  Fed- 
eral funding  of  antlhijacking  and  safety 
t^^poktat  requh^  by  Federal  regula- 
tkn  and  provlrion  for  long-term  operat- 
tag  siAsidies  for  carrying  out  these  pro- 
grfmut—oM  of  these  questions  caU  for 
MrioiB  Investigation.  Before  establlsh- 
ownt  of  the  aviation  trust  fund  in  1970 
all  Ptederal  moneys  for  the  airports  had 
to  be  appropriated  from  general  funds. 
But  although  the  revenue  raised  by  the 
l-percent  excise  tax  on  domestic  tickets, 
air  fright,  fuel,  and  aircraft  taxes  and 
the  tax  on  passengers  destined  for  for- 
eign countries  has  created  a  substantial 
backstop  for  Federal  funding,  the  States 
and  communities  are  finding  it  Increas- 
ing difBcult  to  raise  the  50  percait 
they  are  required  to  provide  to  match 
Federal  grants. 

The  Supreme  Court  decision  validating 
the  head  tax  provided  the  airport  oper- 
ator with  a  reasonable  suid  adequate 
means  of  collecting  additional  funds 
from  the  users  of  air  transportation  to 
meet  the  requirements  not  covered  or 
fanded  through  the  airport  development 
aid  i»ogram.  I  strongly  feel  we  must  sup- 
port this  decision. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence 
of  a  record  vote  on  final  passage.  I  want 
to  note  that  I  oppose  this  bUl  In  Its 
present  form. 

Though  there  is  imquestlonably  an 
advantage  for  all  people  in  a  community 
vrtiich  operates  an  airport,  those  p)eople 
who  actually  tise  the  facilities  should  pay 
for  the  service  they  receive. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  think  it  Is  regrettable  that  tills  leg- 
Islatlcm.  HJl.  14847.  was  considered  while 
tho  Members  were  in  a  headlong  rush  to 
recess,  many  having  already  left  the  Hill 
and  the  city.  I  had  several  questions  to 
ask,  the  answera  to  most  of  which  I  knew 
but  wi^ch  I  W"*c  should  have  been  made 
part  of  this  bill's  legirtative  history. 

Let  me  cite  Just  a  few: 

Does  the  bill  reqiiire  a  return  of  fees 
collected  to  date?  Of  course,  the  answo- 
ia  no;  but  ia  that  fair  to  those  who  have 
paid  the  fees  axul  by  what  authorization 
can  such  funds  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses? 


Am  I  oorreet  that  the  tain  does  not  alter 
the  present  60-f  Federal-State  and  lo- 
cal  cost  sharing,  even  thooi^  It  was  the 
carrot  of  imtamffA  and  Inereaaed  Fed- 
eral funding  which  prompted  the  con- 
sideration and  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion? Again,  the  answer  is  no. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
airport  badly  In  need  of  capital  improve- 
ments, but  which  cannot  produce  the 
funds  necessary  to  make  up  the  50  per- 
c«it  local  share,  wlU  be  required  to  wait 
18  months  before  it  can  expect  aaqr  htip 
on  the  funding  of  local  improvements, 
and  even  then  such  hdp  Is  not  promised 
nor  do  we  even  have  any  assurance  that 
such  a  recomjnendaticoi.  if  made,  will  be 
acted  upon  promptly  by  the  Congress. 

I  have  mixed  emotions  regarding  this 
legislation. 

I  can  understand  the  concern  of  many 
which  provided  the  Impetus  for  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill;  namely,  if  we  fail 
to  legislate  a  prohibition  against  theee 
so-called  head  taxes  they  will  prolifer- 
ate indiscriminately  and  profusely  aU 
over  the  countrj'  and  administrative  and 
tax  chaos  will  result. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  the  cost  of 
the  airport  construction  and  improve- 
ment, like  the  cost  of  highway  construc- 
tion and  improvement,  should  be  pri- 
marily borne  by  those  who  use  these  fa- 
cilities, to  wit,  air  carriers,  passengers, 
and  air  cargo  shippers  and  users.  Not 
only  has  the  practice  of  requiring  gen- 
eral taxpayers  and  property  taxpaj-ers  to 
bear  this  cost  become  unptvular,  it  has 
become  unproductive  of  revenues,  the 
voters  having  rejected  such  proposals  all 
over  this  land. 

To  illustrate  the  myriad  problems  that 
presently  confront  airport  authorities.  I 
would  like,  at  this  point,  to  quote  in  full 
a  letter  I  received  last  week  from  Mr. 
James  Capllnger.  city  manager  of  Kal- 
amazoo, Mich.,  caie  of  the  cities  In  my 

district: 

Atjgvst  16,  1972. 

Hon.  Oakbt  Bsown. 
Hcmae  o/  Reprt»entativeB, 
Waahington,  DC. 

DsA«  Mm.  BaowK:  The  City  CJonunlaslon  of 
the  City  of  Kalamazoo,  by  a  unanimous  de- 
cision, has  asked  that  my  office  communicate 
with  you  to  define  our  problema  and  our  fert- 
ings  aa  to  the  importance  of  allowing  us  to 
maintain  a  user's  lee  at  our  airport.  Both  the 
City  Commission  and  the  City  administration 
of  the  City  of  Kalamaaoo  wish  to  go  on  record 
as  being  strongly  o|>poeed  to  current  legisla- 
tion which  would  call  lor  a  mwatorlum  on,  or 
abtdltlon  of,  the  use  <rf  user's  feee.  We  do. 
however,  feel  that  "head  taxes"  which  are 
not  speclfVcally  allocated  to  the  development, 
maintenance,  and  operations  of  airports  are 
improper  and  should  not  be  aUowed.  There- 
fore, we  could  8UW>ort  legislation  which 
would  abolish  an  indiscriminate  head  tax  but 
yet  pwmlt  reasonably  based  usee's  feee  which 
will  support  actual  airport  operations  and 
development.  WhUe  this  letter  Is  somewhat 
lengthy.  It  relays  a  number  of  very  basic 
concerns  and  pcoWems  we  are  faced  with. 
Therefore,  I  hope  you  will  hare  the  time  to 
study  it  m  some  detail. 

Tha  City  of  KalamaEoo  operatce  its  own 
municipal  airport,  which  has  been  recently 
designated  to  have  Interim  regional  sUtxis 
as  a  result  o<  route  cooaolldatlona  in  our 
area.  VlTe  are  about  to  embark  on  a  afi,500,- 
000+  airport  development  program.  Obvious- 
ly, we  are  going  to  naad  substantial  addi- 
tional revenues  above  and  beyond  our  cur- 


rent revenue  baae.  11  wa  «r»  to  Impianmant 
this  oapttal  improvaeaaiit  pvognon  and  alao 
to  operate  and  maintain  tba  new  faoUltias 
created  on  aa  oogotng  taaata. 

We  azrtielpato  tba*  we  wUl  ba  aUa  to  pay 
a  part  oC  the  eoat  of  Um  capital  ImpKcva- 
ments  and  openrtlom  tbroosb  Incraaaart  fees 
at  our  airport.  XTnJortuiia*aiy.  tha  City  o* 
Kalamaaoo  Munlelpal  Airport.  Ilka  many 
smaUer  airports,  has  only  one  ragularly- 
sobedulad  commarelal  air  carrtar.  Team  la 
the  caae.  evan  tboogb  wa  sarra  a  daAnlta 
regional  area  ooneemlng  air  tianipartatioa 
servloaa.  Tharafore.  wa  are  in  a  ratbar  dlffl- 
cult  poaltlOB  with  regard  to  how  high  we  can 
eSaotlv^y  raise  such  things  as  landing  fees 
and  spaee  rental  rataa. 

In  the  past  the  City  «rf  Kalamasoo  has  anb- 
Btantlally  autoaldlMd  airport  opaiatloiia  from 
looal  city  tax  ravanuaa.  Buwaiai.  with  tba  re- 
cent trends  <A  rtatog  ooatt  and  tha  laaa  rapid 
growth  of  reventtaa  avaUabta.  aavera  budge- 
tary ooDatralnta  have  baea  inipoaart  on  many 
o<  our  actlvltlaa  and  programa.  Wa  feel  that 
we  are  reaUstlcaUy  facing  tha  fact  that  we 
wUl  no  longer  ba  able  to  subatantlaUy  sup- 
port airport  coatt  from  our  looal  tax  reve- 
nues. At  the  same  time,  air  carrlara  feel  thay 
should  not  have  to  pay  tha  actual  coat  ofpro- 
vldlng  faeUitlaa  for  air  tiaaapartatlaii  opaca- 
tions.  They  expect  either  dty  goivamasaBt. 
state  government,  or  tha  federal  govammant 
to  pay  a  substantial  portion  of  that  prloe  tag. 
As  an  etrort  to  proirlda  improrad  and  blgb- 
quaUty  air  transportation  faelUtlee  for  KaU- 
maaoo  and  tha  soutbwestwn  Michigan  area, 
our   City   Oomoolaaton   recently   enacted   by 
ofxUnaaoe    a   user's   fee   at   oar    Kslsmaiioo 
Municipal  Airport.  Tha  revenues  from  this 
viser's  fee  are  daslgnatad  aolely  for  use  in  air- 
port developuMBt  astd  operations  and.  In  fact, 
will  be  kept  in  a  separate  fund  aside  fr«n 
the  City  general  fuxid.  We  are  making,  and 
wtU  continue  to  make,  every  effort  to  com- 
ply   with    both   the   tachnlcalltlea   and    the 
spirit  of  the  Supreme  Oourt  dedslona  recently 
^^^^.^v^^l  dofwn  concerning  usage  of  such  feee. 
We  reoogntee  that  there  may  be  some  poasl- 
bllltles   that   a  few  scattered   communities 
may  try  to  misuse  this  nairty-found  source 
of  revenue,  and  wa  feal  that  whenever  this 
happens,  lirtrif"***  and  continued  pitnecu- 
tlon  against  tboae  mlauaas  should  be  imder- 
takan.  Howarar.  wa  do  not  feel  that  aU  com- 
munltlaa  having  coaUy  airport  operations  to 
support  ahovia  ba  panaUaed  for  tha  potential 
mlsoonduet  of  a  very  few  airport  operations. 
We  feel  that  the  legislation  currently  pend- 
ing before  Oongreaa  has  the  eiTeoe  of  sevarely 
penalising   naiiiiiuiiltlaa   by  removing   from 
them  a  newly-found.  m»»ch-naedad.  and  iwig 
overdue  source  of  revenues  for  their  airport 
operatiooa.  Attampta  to  remove  tbla  source 
of  revenue  coma  at  aa  eqpedaUy  bad  time, 
when  oonstmetlon  and  operational  coau  ate 
skyrocketing  and  at  a  time  when  new  safety 
standards  and  sacnrlty  measnres  are  being 
required  for  airport  operations. 

I  wish  to  make  It  clear  that  we  are  not  at 
aU  adverse  to  Impdamenttng.  in  good  spirit, 
programs  which  win  provWIe  for  necesaary 
safety  and  seenrity  measures  at  our  airport. 
But  theee  Items  do  have  a  significant  on- 
going cost.  It  Is  highly  questlonabia  If  we 
wlU  have  adequate  funds  to  carry  out  theee 
programs  if  a  user's  fee  is  not  aUowed  at  our 
airport,  due  to  the  tightness  of  our  budget, 
which  was  manClonad  earlier. 

We  know  that  tba  alfUnea  have  a  powerful 
lobby,  which  oontrtbutae  subatantlaUy  to 
election  campaigns  and  poUtlcal  parties,  and 
we  realize  the  pressure  this  must  bring  to 
bear  against  m&uy  of  o\ir  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen. But  we  are  hopeful  that  the  same 
idealism  and  hard  work,  which  is  moving 
our  country  to  the  moch-aoaght-aftar,  pop- 
ular, and  naaded  goal  of  federal  revamia  dur- 
ing, wlU  not  ba  loat  la  a  baokward  st^, 
which  would  have  tha  effect  of  removing 
from  local  governments  the  ability  to  fund 
their  own  operations  at  the  looal  level. 
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R  ]■  my  ondantuMllBg  thst  some  of  tha 
l«Ctil*tton  being  oooaldand,  wblcb  would 
mapa«0  B  monrtortum  on.  or  abolition  of, 
head  tues  and  omt  few.  doea  lnalud«  ttaa 
poMllimcy  at  mbatMituar  irMtw  gimnta 
from  UM  tedand  gammmaait.  Hotoever,  in- 
cr«m9ed  ptuvtutrnfti  *»  gnaU*  mean,  nothing 
if,  in  fact,  appnprimttOHt  are  not  mmde  tohloti 
provide  enoxtfh  grmnt  moniea  to  meet  the 
need*  of  virtwtU^  tU  o/  our  mirporU.  If  the 
grant  perettntrngea  ere  any  Imia  than  100%. 
It  xvm  »tai  be  vtrtMoUt/  impoatibU  for  manti 
smaller  etrpnrt*  to  eome  up  voUh  the  local 
share  needed  to  oMote  the  grants,  if  the 
uaer  fee  U  dimUoweA.  (Bm|»baaU  added.) 
Alao.  by  tria^ng  »  btgber  ampbasls  on  grant 
programs  and  grant  peiventagea.  we  wUl  be 
plaeed  In  a  poUtlcal  attuation  where  the 
lai««r  alrpwta.  wbleb  are  more  capable  of 
brtng  aalf-au|>partt*«.  wUl.  Indeed,  have  tbe 
better  ebanee  to  obtain  tlia  grants,  whereas 
tbe  HnaUer  alrporta.  bavlng  leas  of  a  chance 
to  aupport  tbeoaaetvea.  will  have  a  leeaer  poe- 
sibUity  of  obtaining  the  granta.  This  ia  the 
paradox  which  often  eieepa  Into  grant  pro- 
grama  and  which  nikkea  It  dlfBcult  for  small- 
er eommunltlea  to  eompiete,  even  though 
they  have  a^nifieant  long-term  needs. 

We  alao  woold  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tontty  to  rep4y  to  one  of  the  major  crttl- 
clama  that  alrllnea  have  levied  against  tbe 
user  fee  conoept.  That  criticism  goes  some- 
thing "fc«  tbia:  If  a  user  fee  la  allowed  at 
alrporta,  thla  will  have  the  Impact  of  mcreas- 
mg  the  coat  of  atr  travel,  thua  significantly 
reducing  paaaenger  enplaaements  and  the 
utlUaatkm  of  air  tranaportatlon  servlcee.  I 
caU  an  you  and  plead  with  you  to  recognize 
the  fallibility  of  this  argument.  In  fact.  U  the 
alrimes  were  so  oonoemed  with  this  area, 
they  undoubtedly  would  na«  ask  for  and 
lecelTa  "^"MTmmi  rate  Increaaes  for  alrUne 
fares.  It  aeema  to  me  that  tbere  la  some  hy- 
pocrisy In  tlUa  approach.  When  they  need 
the  mmiey.  fare  Ixkcreaaes  are  an  absolute  ne- 
ceaaltyl  When  local  government  needa  the 
money  to  supply  atr  facilities,  then  tbe  in- 
cr^tfe  In  cost  should  not  be  paaaed  on  to  the 
pasaengera,  because  It  may  deter  them  from 
using  air  servlcea. 

I  not  only  hope  that  you  aa  an  individual 
will  vote  agalnat  the  pencUng  legislation  or 
legislation  that  may  come  out  of  a  Senate- 
House  Conference  Committee,  which  would 
abollah.  or  call  for  a  moratorium  on,  user 
feea;  but  I  hope  very  sincerely  that  you  wlU 
accept  a  personal  reepanaibUlty  to  convince 
at  least  one  or  two  other  Cangreeamen,  who 
would  otharwiae  support  swm  a  biU.  to 
change  their  minds  and  to  vote  against  it. 

A  vote  agatmat  Iwglalatlnn  of  thla  type  is  a 
Tote  far  making  loeal  government  Sscally 
napMialble  for  ita  actions  and  coping  with  lt« 
own  needs  and  prablama.  A  vote  for  legisla- 
tion of  tlM  aCoraaMatlaned  natxira  la  a  vote 
to  make  local  government  more  captive  of 
alrUne  mtareeta  than  they  ata«ady  an  and 
to  place  them  m  a  poaltion  of  growing  d»- 
pendanoe  on  federal  monlaa  almply  to  sup- 
pcKt  their  exlatance.  I  think  you  will  agree 
wttb  me  that  local  government  which  loses 
the  atoiUty  to  have  reasonable  control  over 
tta  I  Will  I  ji  with  regard  to  ita  development 
Mid  *'««»«'Hmi  management,  win  m  tbe  long 
run  oa^  to  function  aa  a  reasonable  entity 
m  aotvlng  ttie  pmtoisma  oar  sodety  la  facing 
today  and  will  faoa  in  the  future. 

Pleaae  oppose  tJiA  lagialafinn.  wiilch  Is 
being  loMilMt  by  tha  aidtns  and  other  as- 
aociatad  Intaraats.  Tbank  you  very  much  for 
yaat  eonaldaratton  and  aaslstaaee  in  this 
matter. 

Slnoerely, 

Jajos  L.  Capumokk. 

dtp  Manager. 

It.  tberefore.  seems  to  me  that  the 
Owgraea  eould  have  kcted  much  more 
impaodttitr.  U  we  were  going  to  decide 
to  limit  the  avallBbflity  of  rerenue  re- 
Bources  to  airport  authorities,  municipal- 


ities, and  other  units  of  government,  we 
should  have,  in  the  same  legislation,  dis- 
charged our  responsibility  to  theae  units 
of  govemmeot  by  providing  an  alternate 
source  of  revenue;  that  is,  increased  Fed- 
eral assistance. 

For  longer  than  I  caie  to  remember,  I 
have  advocated  at  least  a  75-25  Federal - 
State  ratio  of  funding  for  airport  con- 
struction and  Improvemoit.  It  should 
have  been  Incorporated  in  this  bill  re- 
gardless of  the  method  used  to  finance 
such  additional  assistance  at  the  Fed- 
eral level.  Irreparable  damage  will  be 
done  to  good  airport  planning  and  air 
service  while  this  airport  financing 
"moratorium."  if  I  may  call  it  such,  is  in 
effect. 

I.  therefore,  call  upon  those  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  this  study  and 
report  to  get  to  their  task  immediately 
and  file  their  recommendations  far  in 
advance  of  tlie  time  limitation  the  bill 
provides. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  w&s  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  a  moratorium  on 
State  taxation  of  the  carriage  of  persons 
in  air  transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  piirsu- 
ant  to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
1095.  I  call  up  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  bill  S.  3755,  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as 
amended,  to  increase  the  U.S.  share  of 
allowable  project  costs  under  such  act; 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  to  prohibit  certain 
State  taxation  of  persons  in  air  com- 
merce, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Senate 
bill. 

MOTION     OFFERED     BV     MR.     STACCiSS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  Stagocbs  moves  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  of  S.  3755  and  to  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  the  provisions  of  H.B.  14847, 
as  passed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read 
a  third  time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  £is  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  provide  for  a  moratorium  on 
State  taxation  of  the  carriage  of  persons 
in  air  transportation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  'H.R.  14*47)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  tbe  bill  Jut 
passed.  

The  SPEAEXB.  Is  there  objeotkm  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  fay 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  of  Itc  clerks.  ■«. 
nounced  that  the  Senate  agrees  tc  tbi 
amendment  of  the  House  to  a  ooacurreot 
resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title: 

S.  Con.  Res.  M.  Coiumrrent  reecdutlon  pro- 
viding for  an  adjournment  of  the  two  Houica 
from  Augtist  18,  1973,  to  September  5,  1973. 


GSNERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAOCHERS.  MT.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  8.  3S2S, 
NATIONAL  HEART,  BLOOD  VESfflEL, 
LUNG,  AND  BLOOD  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  bill  (S.  3323)  to  amend  the  Futaye 
Health  Service  Act  to  enlarge  the  au- 
thority of  the  Natiixial  Heart  and  Lung 
Institute  in  order  to  advance  the  nattanal 
attack  against  dlsea£es  of  the  heart  and 
blood  vessels,  the  lungs,  and  blood,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPELAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  g«itleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consult  that  the  statenwat 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 
*  For  conference  report  and  statement, 
see  proceedings  of  the  House  of  August  16, 
1972.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  Ima. 
West  Vii-ginia  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  we  are  oonsklering  to- 
day is  in  most  respects  the  same  as  U»e 
House-passed  bill,  except  that  we  split 
the  money  flguies  with  the  Senate,  added 
provisions  relating  to  emergency  medical 
services,  and  permitted  the  conduct  of 
prevention  programs  at  research,  train- 
ing, and  demonstration  centers  autbor- 
ized  by  the  House  bill. 

As  passed  by  the  House,  the  bU 
would  have  authorized  appropriations  of 
$1,290  million  over  a  3-year  period,  and 
the  Senate  bill  authorized  $1,470  biUlOB 
over  the  same  period.  The  conference 
agreement  splits  the  differences,  author- 
izing $1380  biUiooi. 

The  House-paaaed  bill  authorized  tbe 
oonstruetion  and  operatton  of  up  to  30 
research,  training,  and  demanstrattoo 
centers.  The  Senate  bill  contaloed  tbe 
same  provision  for  30  cmters  but  also 
provided  authority  for  ooostractlon  of 
10  cardlovaacular  dlaeaae  preventkm 
eenters.  Tlwre  was  eonaMerahln  opposi- 
tion to  this  feature  of  tbe  Senate  bffl. 
and  in  the  oonf  erence,  the  Senate  reced- 
ed from  this  feature,  but  we  Included  as 
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,__-UBOS  of  the  rewarch,  training,  and 
SSteatton  center*  the  actlvltlee  In- 
25!d  to  be  oorered  in  the  10  clinics 
r^Soed  in  the  Senate  bill. 

yT^enkier,  this  bill  does  the  same 
thtag"  in  the  area  of  he«rt  disease  as 
♦^Coogrees  did  last  year  with  respect 
^emoar.  Enactment  of  this  bill,  to  our 
^lataiL  win  strengthen  the  national  at- 
2SoB heart  disease,  which  as  we  know 
to  the  Nation's  No.  1  killer. 

I  kDW  of  no  (qiposttlan  to  the  com  er- 
MM  icpcrt  and  mve  Its  passage. 
^tl  ROQERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
Cbab^B  atteowu  In  lu^ng  my  col- 
>MgB»  to  unanimously  agree  to  the  con- 
fereaee  report  on  the  National  Heart, 
Blood  Vessd,  Lung,  and  Blood  Act  of 
1171,  TUs  report  will  authorize  an  all- 
oat  JWeral  attack  on  major  causes  of 
death   and   disability    in    our   coimtry 

todar: 

On  cardiovasctilar  disease  which  is 
the  Nation's  leading  health  problem,  af- 
fltetW  more  than  27  million  and  killing 
nme  than  1  million  persons  annually; 

On  chronic  pulmonary  disorders — 
nsh  as  asthma,  bronchitis,  and  emphy- 
ggam,  yitiic^  directly  cause  more  than 
30,000  deaths  each  year  and  contribute 
to  at  least  60,000  more; 

On  diseases  of  the  lung  \dilch  disable 
20  milUon  persons  annually;  and 

On  disorders  of  the  blood  such  as  sickle 
cdl  anemia  and  hemophilia,  which  pro- 
duce lifelong  disability  for  those  af- 
flicted and  cause  unt<dd  suffering  and 
.  anxiety  for  victims  and  their  families. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  is  in  most  re- 
qtects  identical  to  the  House-passed  bill 
Tdiieh  was  r^xated  by  the  Subconunlttee 
on  PfMic  Health  and  Environment.  I 
ftm  certain  all  my  colleagues  can  sup- 
port it,  and  I  lu-ge  that  they  do  so. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A-motlon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
taUe. 

AMENDING  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 
SERVICE  ACT 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Spe^cNT's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  15474)  to 
amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  assistance  for  programs  for  the 
dtagnosis,  prevention,  and  treatment  of, 
and  research  in  Coolesr's  anemia,  with 
Satiate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
in  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Hie  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  4.  line  4,  strike  out  "825.000"  and  In- 

•wt  "ai  ,000,000". 

Page  6,  line  16,  strike  out  "part,"  and  In- 
•ert  "title,". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOERS.  M^.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
urge  the  Houae  to  concur  In  the  amend- 
ment of  the  oCber  body  to  the  National 
Cooteys  Anemia  Control  Act  which 
passed  the  House  almost  unanimously  on 


August  1.  This  legUatlon  la  dceigned  to 
provide  for  Inereaaad  reeesreh  eraphwiB 
within  the  National  Institutes  cS  Health 
against  this  little  underBtoed  disease 
which  threatens  to  continue  to  hicrease 
across  this  country.  The  lecialAtlon  also 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  critical 
screening,  treatmrnt,  and  oounsellng  and 
information  programs  to  benefit  per- 
sons tmf  ortunate  enooili  to  have  the  dis- 
ease or  carry  its  trait.  This  measure  will 
Insure  better  therapy  and  badly  needed 
Increased  rflorts  at  prerentlon  of 
Cooleys  anemia.  Hopefully,  it  win  re- 
sult in  a  cure  for  this  painful,  defalUtatlng 
disorder.  I  urge  its  unanimous  approval 
by  the  House. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

CLAIMS  OP  YOKOHAMA  SPECIE 
BANK  DEPOSITORS 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8216)  to 
provide  relief  for  certain  prewar  Japa- 
nese bank  claimants. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  8315 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tlwt,  not- 
withstanding any  othw  provision  of  law  to 
the  contrary,  persons  of  Japanese  anceetry 
Interned  or  paroled  pursuant  to  the  Allan 
Euemy  Act  during  World  War  n  may  aseert 
debt  claims  based  upon  yen  oerttflcatee  of 
deposit  Issued  by  the  pre-World  War  n  Ha- 
waiian or  United  Btatee  branchee  of  the 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank,  Limited,  payable 
from  the  vested  assets  of  tbe  beak  remaining 
in  the  custody  of  the  AUomey  General  after 
anal  distribution  Is  maxle  under  the  .^wU 
30, 196a.  judgments  and  decrees  of  the  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  District  at  Co- 
Uunbla  In  Honda  against  Clark,  ctrll  aetlcm 
numbered  117»-64.  Legal  lepreeentatlvee  or 
successors  In  Interest,  by  tnheritanoe.  devise, 
bequest,  or  operation  of  law.  of  debt  clalm- 
anu.  other  than  peraooa  wtio  would  thMn- 
selves  be  disqtuaffl^l  from  aUowm&oe  of  a 
debt  claim,  may  uppif  io*  and  receive  pay- 
ment to  the  aanw  extent  aa  tbalr  predecea- 
sors  m  interest  would  have.  Clalma  undar 
this  Act  shall  ba  fUad  not  Uter  tbaa  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  days  after  tbe  daie  of  «a- 
aotmant  of  ttUs  Act  with  the  Oflce  of  Allan 
Property  of  the  Dapartmant  of  Juatlee. 

Sac.  a.  Clalma  payable  under  this  Act  shall 
be  subject  to  seotloo  20  of  tbe  Ttadlag  With 
the  Enemy  Act,  and  requtied  to  meet  aU 
conditions  of  allowabUlty  and  defenses  pre- 
scribed by  section  a4(a)  of  tbe  Trading  With 
the  Enemy  Act,  except  the  provlalon  oonoem- 
ing  allowance  of  daima  of  peraons  Interned 
or  partried  pursuant  to  tbe  Allaa  Knamy 
Act.  and  tte  defense  that  tba  UBdarlytng 
debt  obligation  has  been  rrieased  or  ezeoee- 
ated  on  or  after  November  14.  1M7,  by  lU 
redemption  or  surrendar  for  oonaMtaratloB. 

SBC.  S.  Olalma  sbaU  ba  payaUa  at  tba  same 
yen- dollar  convenloa  ratio  affordad  to  etelm>* 
ants  under  the  oonaent  decree  of  tbs  UttHad 
states  District  Court  for  the  Dlstrlet  of  Co- 
lumbia of  April  80,  1906,  in  Honda  against 
darlc  civil  action  numbered  ItTe-Ot,  to  the 
extent  funds  are  available  therefor. 


Sac.  4.  Paymaata  tmdar  thla  Aet 
made  aa  aspadltloiiaiy  aa  poaaMMa.  WlUiaut 
prejodlee  to  the  srtiw1i»atratlfa  astbactty  of 
the  Department  of  Jaattaa  to  paaa  ivon  al« 
lowabUlty  of  each  claim  for  paymMit.  tbe 
United  States  Dlatrtet  Ooort  for  tbm  DIstrlat 
of  OolombU  is  authorlaad  to  dlapaaaa  wtth 
the  requHamant  cf  aeotlcm  84(f)  of  tte  TtaA" 
ing  With  tbe  Boamy  Aet  f or  tba  ptMleaAtan 
of  a  scbadola  of  daM  oialaaa,  and  to  watma  or 
preeortte  any  ottar  pruuaduial 
(inetudlag  aataMlakBMnt  of 
final  proof  of  claim)  aa  it  may  find  . . 
prlate  or  naeaaaary  for  the  fair  and  expedi- 
tious administration  of  thla  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  8,  iMglBBlBg  In  line  9,  atrtka  oat 
"Without  prajodlea  to'  and  aU  that  foltows 
down  throogb  tha  period  in  Una  11  and  tnaart 
in  llau  tbaraef  ttae  f oUowtag:  AU  daMrafaa- 
tlona  with  raapaet  to  the  form  and  content 
of  clalma  unitor  this  Act,  tha  proof  thereof 
and  all  other  mattera  related  to  proceedings 
on  such  claims,  indodlng  tbe  allowance  and 
disallowance  tlMraof  and  the  prorattam  of 
avaiUUe  Tokohama  Bpada  Bank  aaaeta 
among  allowed  ctalme  if  InaHMnKnt  for  f nU 
payment,  abaU  ba  wlthia  tbe  aoia  dtaeration 
of  the  Attorney  General  or  bU  deelgnae  and 
shall  not  be  subject  to  review  l>y  any  court." 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  wiU  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  I  staiply  want  to  ask  two 
points  of  Inf  onnation. 

Of  course,  it  is  obvious  that  there  had 
to  be  a  predearanee  for  this  deserving 
bill  on  the  <dahns  ci  the  Yokohama  Spe- 
cie Bank  depositors  or  it  would  net  be  up 
at  this  time  and  in  this  arOtar  In  view  of 
Its  date  of  filing.  I  favor  this.  I  think  it 
is  only  Just  and  eqaltaUe  that  these 
long-htid  funds  be  returned  to  their 
rightful  owners.  Bat  I  woidd  like  to 
know  if  any  of  the  funds  actually  to  be 
redistributed  "were  gained  by  their  owners 
and /or  depositors  from  trading  with  the 
enemy. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  No,  when  the  war 
bnrfEe  out  the  money  was  in  the  bank. 
It  was  impounded  W  tiie  Gkyveramcnt. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wouM  say 
that  that  would  not  necessarily  make  it 
so. 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  know  that  la  true. 

Mr.  HALL.  Because  it  covld  have  bem 
dnxMited  fron  Ill-gotten  gains,  but,  what 
I  am  really  aeUng  Is  wUl  an  Investtgatlon 
be  made  by  the  War  dalms  SettlanMnt 
Pimd,  or  whoever  is  geinc  to  dlctrlbHte 
tails,  to  detomlne  that  no  Ul-goMm  or 
improper  depoetts  made  from  trading 
with  tbe  enemy  under  that  act  wiO  be 
redlstrlbotedT 

Mr.  STAGKKRB.  I  would  llfce  to  say 
this:  that  tbe  money  was  earned  brtbese 
people  before  Deeember  7,  and  was  de- 
posited in  tanutdWB  oS  the  Yokotaama 
Specie  Bank  hi  the  United  atatae.  Also 
I  am  sore  that  the  Jartlee  DspMimaai 
would  b»ve  cleared  UP  any  sndi  fas*,  and 
tbey  would  have  made  It  dsar  that ; 
of  this  money  would  have  bean 
illegally  or  by  trading  with  Urn 

Aa  tbe  geatteman  knows  many  of  tlMir 

sons  taa^i  tor  our  eoantar  m  WorM 
war  n.  TtMor  atre  good  paenle.  Most  ci 
tbcm  reeelfed  tbdr  AmsrteaB  MVmn 
afaliw.  wbta  the  law  was  obaaaed  IB  IMS. 
I  might  fnrtiMr  say  thai  aaoret  ttMW 
people  bavo  died,  and  that  ttave  Is  a  total 
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At  $4.5  mlUkai  Involved.  The  Jus- 

^  ilaiiiir  Is  ao*  opposed  to  this. 

VoOtr  ttMMO  oondlttaBS  I  am  sore  that 
ei»uj<Mny  voilld  hftve  to  be  oorrect. 

ICr.  HALL.  I  «pprBclate  the  gentle- 
man's statement,  and  It  is  very  reassur- 
ing. I  do  know  that  the  bill  ItselX  pro- 
hibits those  who  were  returned  to  their 
native  country  durios  Om  war  and  after 
the  war  from  beln«  included  in  this  bill. 

I  h«ve  one  other  question,  and  that  is 
why  the  last  nine  words  hi  the  bill,  which 
simply  says,  "shall  not  be  subject  to  re- 
view by  any  court"? 

Mr.  BTAQaXBS.  This  allows  these 
people  to  file  applications.  After  they 
have  been  filed  the  Attorney  General  will 
nate  his  df!c%<on  There  will  not  be  any 
eoort  mUng  to  hold  these  moneys  up  for 
years  taa  the  courts.  They  have  been  held 
sinee  1941,  that  Is  long  enough.  As  I  say, 
there  is  about  $4.9  million  Involved. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  understand  that  there  will 
be  opmik  lost  claims,  and  I  hope  that  those 
funds  could  be  distributed  for  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  country. 

I  know  that  some  of  these  people  who 
are  involved,  their  scions  and  heirs  served 
so  ably  and  weQ  in  the  44l8t  and  442d  in- 
fantry units  in  Italy. 

But  the  answer  of  the  gentleman  is 
that  there  will  be  no  after  review  by  the 
courts  after  these  fimds  are  retwned. 
And,  as  I  said  before,  we  have  held  this 
money  long  enough,  and  I  believe  these 
f  imds  should  be  returned. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Spealter,  I  Uiank 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  8215,  aa  reported  by 
the  interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  would  permit  Japanese- 
Americans  who  were  interned  or  paroled 
during  World  War  II  under  the  Allen 
Enemy  Act  to  die  creditor  claims  with 
the  Office  of  Allen  Property  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  payment  on  yen 
certificates  issued  by  branches  of  the 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank  from  vested  as- 
sets of  that  bank  in  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  General.  AiJproximately  5,800 
..liftman tn  have  received  payment  from 
the  vested  assets  of  that  bank,  leaving 
approximately  $4,500,000  in  the  custody 
of  tlie  Attorney  General. 

This  bill  permits  the  filing  of  claims 
by  persons  of  Japanese  ancestry  who 
have  bead  barred  from  recovering  pay- 
ments aol^  because  of  their  internment 
or  parole  uDder  the  Allen  Enemy  Act. 

Th*  biU  aa  reported  includes  an  amend- 
taoA  tecoaunendad  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment which  pNxmdea  that  all  deter- 
minations under  the  bill  shall  be  within 
the  sole  discretion  of  the  Attonny  Gen- 
eral, and  not  subject  to  Judicial  review. 

•^.mmtMi^ank  of  the  bill  would  not  cost 
the  FsdKal  Government  1  cent.  The  JXis- 
Oce  DeparlBiflnt  has  no  objection  to  Its 
eiMetmcnt.  The  Ull  was  reported  by 
TmaDhMus  voice  votes  from  the  Subcom- 
mtttee  en  Oooimeree  and  nnanee  and 
ttw  fiiU  IMscsfeate  and  Foreign  CXmunerce 

Committtoe. 

Mr.  MATSCHAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
tbs  genttemaa  yield? 

Mr.  aTAOOBRB.  I  am  most  happy  and 
ddlgMed  to  yMd  to  tbe  genttemuti  tnaa 
Hawaii,  ttte  gentleman  who  totrodnced 


Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  introducer  of  H  Jl. 
8215.  a  bill  that  would  provide  relief  to 
certain  prewar  dahnants  of  the  assets  of 
the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  measure.  At  the  outset  I 
wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  Mr.  Stacgeks  of 
West  Virginia,  and  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Moss 
of  CaUfomia,  for  Uie  most  expeditious 
manner  in  which  they  brought  this  meas- 
ure to  the  floor  for  House  consideration. 
In  behalf  of  the  beneficiaries  of  the  bill 
I  express  my  deepest  appreciation. 

The  bill  which  I  introduced  is  dii-ected 
toward  erasing  one  of  the  last  vestiges  of 
what  has  been  called  'the  blackest  page 
in  American  history."  I  am  referring,  of 
coui-se,  to  the  evacuation  of  110,000 
Americans  of  Japanese  ancestrj'  and 
their  parents,  who  were  uprooted  from 
their  homes  along  the  west  coast  and 
Hawaii,  deprived  of  most  of  their  prop- 
erty, and  imprisoned  in  what  the  Fed- 
eral Government  chose  to  call  "reloca- 
tion camps"  or  "internment  centers," 
but  which  wei-e  in  fact  concentration 
camps,  complete  with  barbed  wire  fences 
and  armed  guards. 

Before  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor, 
Hawaii,  on  December  7,  1941,  a  great 
many  immigrants  to  j*merica  from  Ja- 
pan held  yen  certificates  of  deposit  with 
Japanese  banks  having  branches  in  the 
United  States.  The  Yokohama  Specie 
Bank  was  one  of  tliese.  At  the  outbreak 
of  World  Wai-  11.  the  assets  of  Yoko- 
hama Specie  Bank  and  otlier  enemy 
firms  were  confiscated,  or  vested,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Trading  With  the 
Enemy  Act,  so  that  those  properties 
wtmld  not  be  used  to  aid  the  enemy  dur- 
ing the  peiiod  of  hostiUtles. 

When  Congress  in  1946  enacted  a  com- 
prehensive plan  for  allowing  claims  of 
legitimate  creditors  of  the  enemy  ahen 
firms  and  entities  whose  assets  had  been 
vested,  pajmient  was  expressly  barred 
to  creditors  who  were  interned  or  pa- 
roled as  "enemy  aUens." 

And  how  did  these  people  earn  the 
designation  "enemy  ahen"?  For  the 
overwhelming  majority,  it  was  disarm- 
ingly  simple.  In  the  first  place,  all  Jap- 
anese immigrants  were  aliens,  not  be- 
cause none  cared  to  become  a  citizen  of 
his  new  country,  but  because  Federal 
law  forbade  It.  It  was  not  until  1953  thkt 
Japanese  immigrants  were  permitted  to 
become  naturalized  American  citizens. 
Incidentally,  once  that  bar  was  re- 
moved, thousands  demonstrated  their 
long-felt  loyalty  by  becoming  natural- 
ized citizens  of  the  United  States.  But, 
because  Japanese  immigrants  were  non- 
citizens,  that  was  enough  to  classify  them 
as  "enemy"  aliens,  particularly  along  the 
west  coast,  and  virtually  every  one  of 
them  was  swept  up  in  the  internment 
and  parole  machinery.  In  the  then  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii,  the  authorities  were 
more  discerning,  since  interning  an 
those  of  Japanese  ancestry  would  have 
t^nripri  to  destroy  Hawaii's  economy. 
Nevertheless,  nearly  every  Buddhist 
priest,  nearly  every  teacher  in  a  Japa- 
nese laoguage  school,  and  nearly  every 


ofScial  in  a  Japanese  fraternal  otmalu^ 
tion  was  autcmatlcaUy  classed  aa  <i*»^ 
gerous. 

Once  Congress  pennltted  It,  ^w^5irt 
every  one  of  the  "eneay"  aliens  becuM 
naturalized  American  citizens.  A  great 
many  had  sent  their  sons  to  war  for 
America,  both  in  the  Padfie  and  Euro- 
pean theaters.  In  1356,  Congress  refused 
to  discrlmitmte  against  Internees  when 
it  passed  the  Evacuation  ClaliDB  Act, 
which  compensated  Japanese  Amedcans 
for  certain  property  losses  suffered  dur- 
ing the  period  of  wartime  hjratarla.  Uh- 
der  that  act.  Congress  expressly  per- 
mitted recovery  by  those  who  had  been 
interned  and  suteequently  released. 

But  the  bar  created  by  section  34(a) 
of  the  Trading  with  the  Btoemy  Act  re- 
mained. When  Internees  holding  yen  cer- 
tificates of  deposit  attempted  to  recover 
their  money,  they  were  told  that  the 
statute  did  not  permit  payment.  Other 
Yokohama  Specie  Bank  depositors,  fol- 
lowing lengthy  litigation  over  the  con- 
version rate,  were  permitted  to  recover 
their  money  at  the  prewar  conversion 
rate  of  about  four  yen  to  the  dollar.  After 
all  pending  claims  have  been  litigated 
and  allowed,  the  Attorney  General  esti- 
mates that  the  balance  of  the  Ybkohsma 
Specie  Bank  vested  assets  in  his  custody 
will  amount  to  about  $4.5  million. 

However,  the  rightful  owners  of  this 
amount  find  themselves  in  a  dilemma,  for 
the  one  hand,  vested  assets  of  the  Yoko- 
hama Specie  Bank  remain  available, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  their  legitimate 
claims  against  those  assets  have  been 
baired  by  law  from  recovering  their 
hard-earned  savings.  The  piurose  of  H Jl. 
8215,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  eliminate  this 
obvious  injustice  by  removing  the  statu- 
torj-  bar  to  those  with  just  claims  against 
the  remaining  vested  assets  of  the  Yoko- 
hama Specie  Bank.  The  pending  bill 
would  require  claimants  to  meet  all  of 
the  otlier  requu-ements  of  the  Trading 
with  the  Enemy  Act.  All  legitimate  argu- 
ments against  the  claims  could  be  raised; 
but  having  been  interned  or  paroled  dur- 
ing World  War  II  on  accoimt  of  racial 
ancestry  would  not  constitute  a  bar  to 
recovery. 

H.R.  8215,  as  reported.  Includes  an 
amendment  reconmiended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  which  otherwise 
finds  the  bill  acceptable.  The  amendment 
would  give  the  Attorney  General  final 
authority  to  decide  the  validity  of  daims 
filed  under  the  bill,  rather  than  involv- 
ing the  UJS.  district  court  which  has 
jurisdlcticBi  in  the  case  of  other  Yoko- 
hama Specie  Bank  claimants. 

No  one  knows  how  many  depositors 
have  been  deprived  of  their  life  savtags 
by  our  existing  laws.  The  Justice  D«>art- 
ment  estimates  there  may  be  as  many 
as  2,000.  An  attorney  who  handled  a 
great  many  of  the  original  Yokohama 
Specie  Bank  claims  estimates  the  num- 
ber at  about  800.  Regardless  of  the  num- 
ber, each  of  these  wronged  individuals 
is  entitled,  in  the  name  of  simple  jus- 
tice, to  present  his  legitimate  claim. 

To  illustrate  a  typical  case  with  which 
we  are  here  concerned,  permit  me  to  read 
a  few  lines  from  a  letter  which  I  have 
received: 


wben    to. 


war  n  tMfsn,  cm 


lbs**  always 

to  anng  lor 
eald  Dsk  used 
_        Tbns.  tbar  ™ads  p^ 
^^  _  to  the  ITSB]  bank  dwtog 

^^L^war  v«an  by  Uvtng  eoononrtoslly. 
^?.|^^!tlirins  imploySl  .s  a  dscK  at 
^  oonnilato   tto  Hawaii] 

famUy 

at  freadom  by 

ia  eoMentratlMi  e»mp»  in  XTtah  sod 

*^2'^^t»*  •»  flnsnrlfclly  <li«»dTanti««l 
to»  to  my  fathWs  condition  (Us  hM 
•a  invslMI  tar  about  11  year*  now). 
ibdUmt  derotes  full  ttm*  to  bis  oare. 

^n^  MS  both  very  anxlouB  to  reeorer  their 


My 


Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  advanced 
ages  of  potential  beneficiaries  of  HJl. 
gjl5,  each  week  and  month  that  passes 
\b  without  its  enactment  means  that 
Itner  and  fewer  of  the  original  Yoko- 
lyoaa  Specie  Bank  depositors  would  be 
iUe  to  benefit  personally  from  the  right- 
Hif  of  this  Inequity. 

"Ihere  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
afTim  that  "Justice  delayed  is  justice 
dtoied."  For  these  Americans  of  Japa- 
M»fp  ancestry,  justice  has  been  delayed 
for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Let  IB  not  deny  them  justice  any  longer 
and  approve  HJl.  8215  unanimously. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Spetdter,  I  rise  In 
nnwrt  of  HJl.  8215,  legislation  to  pro- 
vide rdlef  for  Japanese- Americans  whose 
^>r  fimds  were  seized  during  World 
War  n  by  the  UB,  Government. 

This  legislation  would  help  correct 
one  of  the  major  Inequities  arising  from 
tiie  wartime  internment  of  these  Ameri- 
caos» 

nnder  this  bill,  those  who  were  hi- 
toned  or  panned  under  the  Allen  Enemy 
Act  may  file  claims  with  the  OfQce  of 
AUen  Property.  Department  of  Justice, 
for  repayment  of  funds  deposited  by 
them  in  United  States  or  Hawaiian 
branches  of  the  Yokohama  Specie  Bank. 
Ud.,  prior  to  December  7,  1941.  The 
claims  would  be  payable  from  assets  of 
ttie  bank,  which  were  vested  by  the  U.S. 
Oftremment  at  the  outbreak  of  World 
War  n.  In  the  long  absence  of  this  leg- 
Idatlon.  Japanese  residents  of  our  coim- 
try  are  barred  by  section  34  of  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act  from  presenting 
daims  for  their  rightful  deposits. 

The  amotmt  Involved  is  about  $4.5 
minion  presently  being  held  bx  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  The  bin  does  not  pro- 
vide that  the  persons  whose  deposits 
were  confiscated  will  receive  any  Interest 
payments  on  the  $4.5  million  that  was 
taken. 

Tbus.  the  hm  Is  a  small  step,  indeed, 
toward  rl^ttog  the  tremendous  wrong 
that  was  inflicted  on  those  whose  only 
crime  was  having  ancestral  heritage  of 
Japan.  Previous  legislation  has  granted 
some  relief  for  other  types  of  loss,  but 
the  legislation  today  would  permit  at 
least  some  compensation  for  losses  of 
moneys  that  would  be  far  mor^  substan- 
tial today  had  this  capital  accrued  in- 
terest or  Investment  gain. 

Equity  requires  that  these  1.000  to 
2,000  d^iMsitors  be  allowed  to  have  their 
claims  considered,  nils  legislation  would 
penult   Just   r^w^ment   for   approved 


I  une  tte  adovilsn  of  HA.  OU. 

The  bUI  was  oKdenA  to  bs 
and  rend  a  tUM  tlaas;  WM  TCud  tba  third 
time,  and  pMssd.  and  a  motlen  to  reooo- 
slder  was  laid  OB  the  tatois. 

■nie  committee  amendment  was  agreed 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  miBOis. 
tbe  genttemaa. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  STAGaEB&  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Mwnhsrs 
have  5  legislative  days  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  tbe  thras  bills 
Just  passed. 

Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  West 
Vh-ghiia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OP  SEPTEMBER  4 

(Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  Inquire  of 
the  distinguished  majority  whip  If  he 
can  Inform  us  as  to  the  program  for  the 
week  of  S^tember  4. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  nUnois.  I  yield  to 
the  gwatleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  OT^KTTiTi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
gram for  the  House  of  Representatives 
for  the  week  of  September  4,  1972,  Is  as 
follows : 

Monday,  the  Labor  Day  holiday,  there 
will  be  no  session. 

Tuesday,  the  Private  Calendar  will 
be  called. 

Following  the  Private  Calendar: 

Conference  report  on  HJl.  12350 — 
0£Bce  of  Economic  Opportunity  amend- 
ments. 

Conference  report  on  HJl.  13089 — 
National  accelerated  reforestation. 

Wednesday,  the  bin.  HJL  13514— 
Wheat  research  and  promotion.  An 
open  rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

Thursday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week: 

HJl.  12114— Indian  lands  in  Oregon. 
An  apeiD  rule  with  1  hoar  of  debate. 

HJl.  15003 — Consumer  product  safe- 
ty. Subject  to  a  rule  being  granted. 

Conference  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  time,  and  any  further  program 
will  be  announced  during  that  week. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illhiols.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  further  ask  the  ma- 
jority whip  with  respect  to  the  bill. 
HJl.  13004,  a  bill  to  ammd  the  joint 
resolution  establishing  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commisskm.  It 
is  my  recollection  that  we  had  finlabed 
general  debate  and  were  proceeding  im- 
der  the  5-mlnute  rule  on  that  un  and 
had  not  completed  it. 

Is  there  any  intention  to  schedule  that 
bill  for  the  wedc  of  September  4? 

Mr.  077EILL.  Tb£  answer  Is  in  tbe 
negative  due  to  the  fact  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
has  served  notice  that  the  bill  will  not 
be  called  up  during  that  week. 


EXPORT  AOMlMltflHATZQN  ACT 
KXTCHKCXN 

(Mr.  BUBXS  of 
and  was  gtven  iwiiiilsihsi  to  i 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise 
his  remarks  and  Inctade  extraneous  mat- 
ter.)      

Mr.  BURKE  of  Mamtachuistta.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday  this  3aam  over* 
wbelminsLy  rajected  attempts  to  otrram- 
vent  tbe  ndes  of  this  House  and  rash 
through  oontrorarsisl  legkdatica  in  tiit 
final  dajrs  before  recess  for  the  Bepubii- 
can  Convsntlfla.  At  tte  timo.  praetteaUy 
every  speakn-  who  addressed  taimself  to 
the  n>erits  or  demerits  of  House  Resohi- 
tion  lOM  ended  up  diseusstaig  tbe  mer- 
its or  demerits  of  tbie  conference  report 
on  S.  3720,  the  Export  Admtnfstmtian 
Act  extension.  Btf  ore  the  end  of  ttie  de- 
bate, there  could  have  been  very  few  In 
this  CfaandMr  that  were  under  any  Ulu- 
sion  that,  in  f  aet.  House  Reeoiutien  1094 
had  been  spedfleally  deslgnfrt  to  allow 
that  conference  refiort  on  S.  S726  to  be 
whipped  throui^  this  House  in  record 
time  contrary  to  tbe  Intent  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorgantaatten  Act  oi  19T0  wiiieh 
requires  a  3-day  waiting  period  to  allow 
Monbers  to  cusquaint  themsrives  as  com- 
pletely as  poaidblf  with  tbe  complicated 
details  contained  In  any  conference  re- 
port. partk»larly  on  oontrov^sial  legis- 
lation such  as  the  Export  Admlnlstra* 
Uon  Act  extension.  Still,  it  is  interesting 
to  point  out  for  tbe  record  that  tbe  Rules 
Coounlttee  and  others  did  attempt  to 
miunta.in  the  pretense  that  House  Reso- 
lution 1094  bad  no  such  purpose  in  mind 
and  in  point  of  fact,  vras  not  direeted  at 
speeding  through  any  one  conference 
report. 

Well,  today.  Mr.  Specdcer.  the  masks 
are  off  and  we  are  dealing  with  a  much 
more  honest,  straiaiitf orward  resolution. 
House  Resolution  1102.  which  speciflcally 
waives  the  rule  for  our  old  friend— or  foe, 
as  the  case  nuy  be — S.  3726,  tbe  Export 
Admlnlstratlcn  Act  extension.  In  other 
words.  Wednesday's  ocsnpllcated  mansu- 
verlogs  are  nude  plain  for  all  to  see 
today.  The  powms-that-be  are  gobig  to 
stop  at  nothing  apparently  In  their  at- 
tempts to  steamroll  through  one  of  the 
most  controversial  bills  this  session,  af- 
fecting as  it  does,  vital  economic  inter- 
ests In  different  sections  of  this  country. 
Som^ody  up  there  Ukes  this  bOL  Some- 
body up  there  is  going  to  stop  at  nothing 
in  their  attempts  to  get  this  bUl  through. 
I  am  under  no  Uluslons  that  if  we  do  beat 
back  today's  latest  ruse,  we  will  face  an- 
other maneuver  later.  At  least,  however, 
things  are  more  open  now.  We  know  the 
Ull  that  Is  the  subject  of  snch  unprece- 
dented concern.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it.  there  are  powerful  Interests  pushing 
for  this  bill  and  it  is  clear  they  are  stop- 
ping at  nothing. 

Actually,  nottdng  newer  need  be  said 
against  todays  resoluaon  than  was  said 
Wednesday.  Tbe  Cleik  would  merely  bave 
to  reproduce  Wednesday's  dtfmte  again 
today  in  order  to  get  aU  tbe  arguments 
for  and  against  this  resolution.  Tbe  only 
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difference  would  be  that  the  Clerk  could 
delete  all  references  to  and  pious  concern 
for  such  national  secxu^ty  measures  as 
military  procurement  and  construction 
bUlB,  OBO  conference  reports,  and  so 
forth  and  so  on,  because  it  is  clear  that 
these  meastu'es  are  not  really  what  the 
powers-that-be  had  in  mind  with  either 
Wednesday's  or  today's  Rules  Committee 
resolutions. 

Mr.  Speaker.  If  there  was  a  genuine 
concern  that  the  Export  Administration 
Act  be  extended  on  time,  why  was  not  a 
bill  reported  from  the  committee  with 
Jurisdiction  in  plenty  of  time  before  the 
July  31  deadline?  If  the  lapse  of  statu- 
tory authority  to  Impose  export  control 
was  really  the  concern  of  the  banking 
and  currency  committee,  this  bill  should 
have  been  before  us  months  ago,  not  days 
ago.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  what  put  fire  behind  this 
bill  and  got  the  Banking  and  Cxirrency 
Committee  moving  on  this  bill,  is  that  on 
July  17.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  ex- 
ercised some  of  the  power  granted  to  him 
tmder  the  terms  of  the  old  legislation. 
That  is  when  the  committee  galvanized 
itself  into  frenzied  activity  and  spared 
Itself  no  effort  in  reporting  a  bill  out  in 
record  time  and  now  is  asking  the  House 
not  even  to  consider  it  3  days  before  ac- 
cepting 100  percent  the  terms  of  a  far- 
reaching  conference  report.  Make  no 
mistake  about  it,  the  bill  behind  this  res- 
olution is  not  an  extension  of  export  con- 
trol. It  is  a  rewriting  of  export  control 
authority  for  all  intents  and  purposes.  No 
longer  will  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
have  the  authority  to  Impose  controls 
where  needed  over  agricultural  commo- 
dities because  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, whose  constituency  should  be  ap- 
parent to  all,  is  in  effect  being  granted 
veto  authority  by  this  seemingly  innoc- 
uous conference  report  which  might  be 
before  us  today. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  this  bill  does 
not  merely  extend  existing  legislation.  It 
grants  statutory  authority  to  yet  another 
agency,  yet  another  advisory  coimcll  to 
the  President — and  we  all  know  how 
much  this  country  cries  out  for  yet  an- 
other advisory  coimcll  to  the  President. 
What  this  bill  does  is  create  another 
Henry  Kissinger,  another  man  that  will 
be  answerable  only  to  his  views  of  the 
world  as  he  sees  it  and  to  the  President. 
Big  deal — Congress  is  going  to  get  yet  an- 
other auinual  report.  But,  is  the  Senate 
going  to  have  the  power  to  approve  the 
chairman  of  the  advisory  council?  No. 
Is  either  the  House  or  the  Senate  go- 
ing to  have  the  right  to  question  the 
chairman  or  members  of  this  committee? 
No.  But  this  committee  will,  in  effect,  be 
assuming  fimctions  now  being  performed 
by  an  established  department  such  as  the 
Treasury  Department  or  an  established 
agency  such  as  the  Federal  Reserve  over 
which  Congress  today  enjoys  some  Juris- 
diction and  can  expect  some  responsive- 
ness and  accountability.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
last  thing  Congress  needs  to  do  is  to  fur- 
ther erode  its  power  of  questioning  and 
review  over  the  activities  of  the  Execu- 
tive Department.  We  have  already  wit- 
nessed what  can  happen  in  the  foreign 
policy  field  when  much  of  the  State  De- 
partment's authority  was  transferred  to  a 


presidential  advisor.  We  should  be  wary 
Indeed  of  making  this  mistake  this  time 
in  the  international  economic  field.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  backroom  at  the  White 
House  is  already  too  crowded.  It  is  time 
to  open  up  the  doors  and  the  windows. 
It  is  time  that  we.  too,  received  some  of 
the  confidences  now  Intended  only  for 
the  President's  ears. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  saddest  part  of  all 
when  you  look  at  this  conference  report 
is  the  total  realization  that  it  represents 
one  of  the  most  incredible  cave-ins  on 
the  part  of  this  House  to  the  wishes  of 
the  other  body.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  body 
a  few  weeks  ago  overwhelmingly  defeated 
title  I  of  our  ovm  Export  Administra- 
tion Act  extension  bill  only  to  And  our 
conferees  have  brought  it  back  in  this 
Trojan  horse  that  is  the  conference  re- 
port before  us  as  title  II.  What  was  bad 
as  title  I  in  our  own  bill  is  hardly  better 
because  it  comes  back  as  title  II  in  S. 
3726.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  title  I  before 
it  was  stricken  contained  the  sort  of 
qualifications,  provisos,  riders,  restric- 
tions, what  have  you.  that  alone  made 
statutory  recognition  of  yet  another  ad- 
visory committee  in  any  way  palatable. 

Now  why  do  I  take  the  House's  time 
today  in  yet  another  effort  to  make  sure 
this  House  deliberates  carefully  and  con- 
scientiously over  this  particular  confer- 
ence report?  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  so  because 
perhaps  never  before  in  this  Nation's  his- 
tory have  we,  as  an  economy,  been  so 
beset  with  the  most  fundamental  inter- 
national problems.  Trade  deficits  month 
after  month  are  at  an  alltlme  high.  In- 
stead of  a  balance  of  payments,  what  we 
have  in  effect,  is  a  continuing  imbalance 
of  payments.  Foreign  Investment  oppor- 
tunities look  brighter  than  ever  before, 
while  our  own  domestic  economy  con- 
tinues in  the  doldrums  for  lack  of  the 
necessary  rejuvenation  which  can  only 
come  from  massive  reinvestment.  Un- 
employment rates  stand  at  record  levels 
and  the  story  is  abroad  in  the  land  that 
oiu*  foreign  trade  policies  have  a  bearing 
on  these  figures.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  around 
us  we  see  huge  corporations  growing  like 
topsy.  Economic  power  every  day  is  fur- 
ther concentrated  in  the  hands  of  few 
giants  who  alresuly  have  too  much  pjower. 
These  corporations  increasingly  know  no 
national  boundaries  and  not  surprisingly 
display  few  loyalties  to  any  nation. 
Money,  jobs,  goods  are  moved  about  the 
world  as  if  it  were  a  chessboard,  with 
no  regard  for  national  boimdaries  or  the 
unemployed  that  are  left  behind.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  forget,  at  our  own  peril,  that 
there  are  pawns  in  this  international 
chess  game  and  they  are  the  workers  we 
were  elected  to  represent.  And  over  and 
above  all  of  this,  the  dollar  increasingly 
appears  to  be  more  of  a  yo-yo  than  a  sta- 
ble international  monetary  standard. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  very  time  we 
shoxild  be  proceeding  cautiously  in  this 
area  of  international  economics;  at  the 
very  time  when  we  should  be  engaged  in 
a  national  soulsearchlng  about  what  has 
gone  wrong  and  where  we  should  go  in 
the  futiu-e;  at  the  very  time  we  should 
be  reviewing  existing  trade  policies  that 
have  broxight  us  into  this  chaos  and  for 
the  first  time  tackling  both  the  challenge 
and  the  problem  presented  by  the  multi- 


national corporation  as  a  modem  ' 

ness  unit;  at  the  very  time  we  should  ht 
having  extensive  foreign  trade  heartnii 
before  the  committees  with  jurlMUeUaa 
in  this  field — at  the  very  time  all  of  tbtn 
things  should  be  going  on,  we  are  trwtod 
to  the  sorry  spectacle  of  a  House  pantng 
without  due  consideration  or  oonocm 
for  the  far-reaching  implications  loyt^'ii- 
tlon  such  as  that  embodied  in  the  confer* 
ence  r^rart  on  S.  3726.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
view  of  the  broad  authorization  of  ob* 
jectives  and  the  glib  marching  orders  for 
this  new  statutory  committee;  I  cannot 
in  all  good  conscience,  support  any  at- 
tempt to  save  even  so  much  as  a  day  in 
considering  the  legislation  before  us.  Fbr 
a  bill  which  started  off  as  one  of  the 
most  poorly  written  bills  ever  to  be  re- 
ported from  committee  this  sesdon,  only 
to  be  virtually  rewritten  on  the  floor, 
then  only  to  be  virtually  scrapped  on  the 
fioor;  for  a  bill  which  represents  a  total 
sellout  to  the  other  body;  this  bill  hu 
come  a  long  way  very  far,  very  fast.  It  is 
time  that  this  House  had  the  coiu'age  to 
blow  the  whistle  on  its  meteoric  rise  to 
the  status  of  law  and  slowed  it  down  just 
long  enough  for  each  Member  here  to- 
day to  know  what  it  is  aU  about.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  urge  in  just  as  strong  terms 
today  as  Wednesday,  the  defeat  of  this 
latest  attempt  by  the  Rules  Committee 
to  circumvent  the  purposes  of  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act. 


THE  SPIRIT  OP  '76 

(Mr.  DON  H.  CIiAUSEN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speakor. 
as  most  of  us  are  aware,  the  Uhited 
States  will  be  celebrating  its  historic  bi- 
centennial in  1976.  For  this  momentous 
occasion,  the  old  but  very  fitting  theme— 
"The  l^irit  of  '76"  has  been  appropriately 
revived. 

Speaking  of  another  kind  of  spirit,  I 
should  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  that,  on  September  20,  the 
California  Brandy  Advisory  Board  will 
be  hosting  a  reception  here  in  Washing- 
ton as  part  of  their  promotional  program 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those  people 
who  are,  as  yet,  unaware  that  we  in  Cali- 
fornia are  now  producing  quality  brandys 
for  those  who  enjoy  good  brandy. 

California  brandy,  in  addition  to  pro- 
viding comfort  and  pleasure  to  brandy 
fanciers,  also  is  rapidly  becoming  a  viable 
contributor  to  our  Nation's  economy  at 
every  level  of  government.  In  1971,  Cali- 
fornia brandymakers  paid  taxes  in  excess 
of  $175  million — and  that  is  nothing  to 
be  sniffed  at. 

Representing  the  Napa,  Sonoma,  and 
Mendocino  County  "Wine  Country",  as 
I  do,  the  contribution  to  the  economic 
stabUlty  of  these  areas,  by  this  industry, 
is  well  known  but  the  beauty  of  the  vine- 
yards in  these  valleys  can  only  be  ap- 
preciated by  those  that  visit  the  area. 
The  quality  of  the  environment  is 
matched  only  by  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  area. 

We  invite  you  to  come  visit  us  and  as- 
sure you  that  you  wiU  leave  with  a  good 
feeling  and  a  good  taste  in  your  mouth. 
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j^^OSl-BEW  APPROPRIATION  VETO 

/Mr  O'MSILL  aik«d  and  was  giwa 
_J^on  to  addrwe  the  House  for  1 
S^ttTto  TCTlse  and  «artesid  W«  rwn'U'k* 
-rftochideeartrwwiuB  matter.)       

Mr  CHEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Preel- 
itait  by  refusing  to  sign  into  law  the 
Sirtaient  of  Labor-HEW  apprtjpria- 
SSThUL  has  proclaimed  to  the  pecgde  of 
ttaTimited  SUtes  that  he.  and  he  alone, 
tatti*  sole  director  of  prioarltleB  in  this 

^STonlT  hBS  the  President  credited  to 
\(^^ff—M  and  his  administration,  action 
initUted.  analysed,  drafted,  rewritten, 
nooftad.  and  passed  by  this  Congress, 
l^ukbe Insists  on  oaUlng  this  body  leck- 
Hai  and  inflatlananr  because  we  added 
H  J  bUUon  to  this  hiunan  needs  leglsla- 

ttOB.  _. 

lirt  us  look  at  the  President's  record 
<tf  oooeem  for  America's  health,  ednca- 
tioit,  and  manpower  needs  and  In  partlc- 
tdar  bis  record  of  Government  spending. 

Beeltb.  manpower  leglriatifm — the  ad- 
mhriatratlon  withheld  support  from  the 
UB  until  the  day  it  reached  the  floor. 
1110  administration's  own  bill  provided 
for  coly  about  half  as  much  f imdlng. 

SkUe-odl  anemia — ^the  Deputy  AmM- 
aot  SsGzetary  for  Legislation  in  HEW 
tMttflsd  against  the  bill  calling  it  "re- 
dnndaat  and  unnecessary." 

Cancer  research — long  before  the  ad- 
flrioistratlon  introduced  a  cancer  bill,  a 
QHDOcratlc  initiated  measure  had  been 
mnrted  out  of  committee. 

In  fact,  this  administration,  which 
fll^imi  to  be  second  to  none  in  its  ccn- 
osm  for  America's  health,  education, 
■Id  manpower  needs,  proposed  an  NIH 
iNritet  that,  exclusive  of  increases  for 
cancer  research.  Is  considerably  lower 
tbin  last  year's  budget.  It  proposed  a  de- 
enase  in  Office  of  Education  ezpendl- 
tores  and  repeatedly  rejected  congrea- 
ilaoaUy  initiated  measures  in  the  man- 
PMrar  firid.  This  admlnistraticai  may  be 
sstODd  to  none  in  its  concern.  But  it  Is 
kiog  on  concern  and  short  on  action. 

Aptmrently  in  the  President's  eyes 
only  budget  Increases  for  hiunan  w^are 
an  inflationary— for  President  Nixon 
has  been  generous  in  his  reoommenda- 
ttBBs  for  Increased  def «ue  spending. 

Despite,  or  in  President  lOxon's 
sinnse  logic,  because  of.  the  SALT 
agreements  and  the  "ending"  of  the  war 
In  Vietnam,  he  has  proposed  'hikes  in 
mUttary  spending  far  gr^iter  than  those 
this  Congress  has  made  in  his  Labor- 
HEW  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  $1.7  bllllan  increase 
in  tbe  President's  Labor-HEW  requea* 
provided  by  Cangress,  though  for  the 
public's  welfare.  Is  of  secondary  priority 
to  ttiis  administration.  Much  of  the  In- 
cnaae  was  neeeesary  stmiily  to  r^lace 
funds  cut  by  the  administration.  For  ez- 
smple.  President  NIzon  saw  fit  in  his 
budget  to  cut  HOO  million  in  medical 
school,  hospital  and  ottier  health  con- 
struction programs.  In  spite  of  the  Pres- 
ident's calls  for  quality  education  for 
an  children,  $200  mm\tm  in  aid  to 
schools  In  federally  affected  areas  was 
slashed. 

Desplto  almost  dally  alarming  news 
about  drug  use,  the  OfBoe  of  Education 


«tgn^iM  Its  lnt«it  to  cot  back  Federal 
support  for  ongoing  oommunity-ba>sed 
drag  fft^TTf**^  ivQtecta.  Fandtng  for 
intigraiiis  dtaeeUjr  atmed  at  ooming  up 
with  can*  for  this  Nation's  most  menac- 
ing diaeasaa  did  not  eecana  tbe  admlnis- 
tratlen^  panwioadeal  pecuniary  pani- 


Praeident  Nlzon  has  told  us  that  these 
cutbacks  and  the  lack  of  new  funding 
In  the  human  welfare  fields  are  the 
price  we  must  pay  for  the  restoration  ot 
economir  ^aUUty.  Of  course,  tbe  Presi- 
dent's credentials  as  an  eeonosnte  prog- 
nosticattor  are  nei  very  fSooA.  His  own 
action  in  neommendlng  Inereaeed  funds 
in  defense  aUBToprlattons,  hBrdly 
strengthens  his  caseu  Even  without  ex- 
plaining away  hia  inconsistency,  tbe 
Preeident  would  be  hard  pressed  to  Jus- 
tify his  obsessive  opposition  to  these 
budget  hikes. 

Itie  President  neglects  to  mention 
the  end  savings  likely  to  result  from 
adeqtiate  flnanr.ing  of  hiunan  wdfare 
programs.  Is  not  the  President  aware 
that  estimates  of  the  loss  to  the  eean- 
omy  due  to  Indlvldnals  suffering  from 
Parkinsonism,  stooke  and  cerebral  palsy 
run  in  the  range  of  $100  billion  a  year? 
It  not  the  President  aware  that  the  re- 
sulting burden  on  public  agendes  oomes 
to  about  $10  billion  a  year?  Why  then 
did  the  administration's  budget  provide 
virtually  no  increases  for  research  on 
the  causes  and  cures  of  these  diseases? 

The  President  tells  us  that  this  appro- 
priation is  retddeedy  inflationary.  He 
f  aUs  to  tell  us  that  like  everyone  dse, 
the  Oovemment  is  affected  by  inflation. 
Additional  fimds  are  naeeaeary  Just  to 
sustain  «wr<«ting  program  levels.  Financ- 
ing of  urgently  needed  new  programs 
designed  to  improve  our  welfue  de- 
mands even  higher  appropriations. 

The  President  leads  us  to  beliere  that 
the  slightest  addition  of  funds  above  his 
budgetary  requests  wiU  launch  us  into 
an  unoontroUable  Inflationary  ^inl. 
He  convezaientiy  igncres  tbe  5.6  pcroeait 
current  unemployment  rate.  He  Is  aptmr- 
ently  unconoemed  that  the  economy  Is 
now  operating  at  only  75  percent  of  its 
capacity. 

The  President  teUs  us  that  we  must 
limit  Federal  expenditures,  but  the 
President  does  not  do  so  hUnsslf.  Itie 
PreeidMit's  programs  result  in  htHUms 
of  dollars  in  increased  deOdts,  yet  tbe 
Preeident  draw*  the  line  at  tbe  Inereaaes 
he  ha*  suggested.  Is  the  President  really 
opposed  to  new  spending  or  is  he  only 
opposed  to  tiie  spending  priorities  pro- 
moted by  this  Congress? 

Let  us  analyze  tbe  record  of  recent 
Oovemment  spendiog. 

For  fiscal  year  1972  the  budget  was 
$231.5  bUlion.  This  year  tbe  President 
has  set  a  price  of  $350  bttllon  as  the 
magic  mark.  This  means  that  Ids  budget 
is  $18.5  billion  more  than  was  vent  in 
fiscal  year  1972.  Ih  his  veto  message  of 
the  Labor-HEW  appropriation  bill,  the 
President  has  stated  that  it  ii  $1.8  bUllon 
more  than  he  is  willing  to  spend.  How 
many  thmiannriii  of  people  will  suffer 
from  President  Nixon's  unwillingness  te 
raise  the  budget  from  $250  billion  to 
$251.8  button. 


Let  us  took  at  tbe  record  for  tlie  last 
20  years.  Dnrtng  tbe  Wsaiilwia-  admin- 
IstnUion,  tbe  average  daAeit  for  each 
fiscal  year  was  $2.7  tattlkn.  During  tbe 
KenuHty  artrntirtstrattsn,  tbe  average 
deOcit  per  year  was  $7.5  taUUsa.  Dnrtng 
tbe  Jotanson  sutaninisttatisai.  ilis  average 
deOctt  was  411.5  WUtaft.  DBBtDg  tbi  years 
of  President  Miaon.  tbe  daOelt  has  been 
$27  bttUon  a  year.  About  25  pateeett  of 
our  national  debt  ha*  oeouxred  dazing 
the  admintetratifln  tt.  Fiiulrtasil  Niaon. 

With  tbsao  flCDzes  it  is  bard  to  ration- 
allae  bow  PreaMent  tOzoB  could  in  good 
oonscienee  bAve  vetoed  the  L^jor-HEW 
apyi  mu'iatlcn  taUL 

Tlie  Amsilflon  pewie  are  tired  of  a 
President  who  talfcs  about  Inflation  while 
favoring  substantial  rtffffr—  spending  in- 
creases and  opposing  Higtalatitwi  that 
would  <nMnch  the  Inftatinnaiy  fires  in 
tbe  baaOtb  industry  by  PtovMIng  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  tralnad  manpower,  "niagr 
are  fed  up  with  tbe  President  who  eon- 
siders  5  to  5Ji  paraent  unesapkoment 
and  a  75  to  80  percent  utiUvtlon  rate 
necessary  for  price  stabiUtr.  Ifoai  of  aU 
the  American  peoide  are  fast  catctaing 
on  to  a  President  trtiose  malor  initia- 
tives in  the  field  of  human  welfare  have 
been  vetoes  of  bills  passsd  by  this  Oon^ 
grees.  

CALIFORNIA  BRANDY:  THE  SPIRIT 
OF  '76 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tba  Hoaae,  tbe  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Maxkus)  is 
reoognlied  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BiATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  place  on  rec- 
ord a  few  remarks  regarding  CaUf omla 
brandy,  the  soul  d  tbe  CaUfoznia 
grape.  Not  only  is  it  steep  in  Amer- 
ican hisiosT.  but  it  is  a  unlone  blend 
of  traditkai  and  modem  teetanelogy. 
m  tbe  San  Joaqnln  Valley,  tbe  great 
brandymakers  of  this  ooamtry  have  de- 
veltqjed  ftM^iVM*«n  tarhniques  and  es- 
tablished quality  standards  that  are 
the  envy  of  tbi*  workhrlde  industry- 
I  heartily  ^i^*"— "— "*  that  CaUfotnia 
brandy,  tbe  Americas  apiitt,  be  desig- 
nated em  tbe  btcetitennial  sptrtt  and  tfaat 
all  pgreeent.  at  tbeir  fhvt  opportunity, 
avail  tbemsdves  of  Its  unique  jdeasores. 
Cheers. 

THE  AMERICAN  SPnUT 

Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  tbe  House,  tbe  gentle- 
man from  CalifoRiia  (Mr.  McFau.)  is 
reoogniaedfor  5  mtaiutes. 

Mr.  McFAXJi.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tate  Just  a  moment  to  give  formal 
recognition  to  one  of  the  great  spiMXz  of 
the  American  way  of  life,  botii  past  and 
present. 

Before  the  birth  of  our  country  and 
ever  since.  Calif  omla  brandy  has  been  a 
proud  product  of  American  craftsman- 
ship, jMurtlcularly  that  of  my  Oolden 
Steters  in  tbe  great  San  Joaquin  Valley, 
often  called  America's  Brandyland. 

llMre,  all  of  tbe  fine  bsfindy  made  in 
this  country  is  produced  and  sent  oat  to 
provide  tbia  Nation  oomfort  mA  cheer. 
Because  of  the  service  that  this  qpirit 
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has  fornUied  our  cMuaa  down  through 
th«  7«an.  I  believe  California  brandy 
■houid  be  reeognlaed  formally  as  the 
"Bicentennial  Spirit." 

The  unique  history  of  this  beverage 
ffwrt  itt  dBV(^pinent  as  one  of  the  out- 
staadlna  products  of  the  Golden  State 
and  the  Nation  ha«  been  recorded  In  a 
recent  background  article  prepared 
under  dlreetkoi  of  the  California  Brandy 
Advisory  Board. 

I  recommend  this  interesting  r^iun^. 
tracing  the  history  of  the  beverage  from 
Its  discovery  throui^  refinement  to  its 
present  day  esteemed  status,  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members.  It  follows: 

CAUPOWriA  Bbaitdt 

(By  Bob  Myxm) 

Braxxdy  hu  b«en  eelebrftted  for  centuries 
u  one  of  the  noblest  spirits  of  nature  and 
la  genaraUy  oonaldered  tbe  oldest  of  all 
distUlsd  bsvengss.  TnMlltlonAUy  referred  to 
as  tbe  drink  of  kings  and  tbe  king  of  drinks. 
It  h^  borne  a  variety  of  romantic  app«Ua- 
tions  down  tbrougb  tbe  ages. 

The  French  called  it,  eau-de-vie,  water  of 
life.  Some  Latln-speaklng  regions  used  the 
designation,  acqua  vitae.  To  others.  It  was 
mcqva  vitaie  ardenea,  acqua  vini,  ipirita  vini. 
and  even  the  intriguing,  mercuritis  vegata- 
DiliM.  But  no  matter  how  curious  the  nomeu- 
datui*,  the  same  basic  thought  was  there  as 
It  Is  today:  brandy,  the  ultimate  product 
of  wine-making,  Is  tbe  true  aovU  of  the 
grape. 

Tbe  art  of  making  brandy  has  been 
formally  practiced  for  at  least  Plght  cen- 
turies In  the  Western  World.  It  Is  said  that 
a  Spanish  scientist,  Albuecasls.  first  experi- 
mented with  the  process  of  distilling  w^ne 
Into   brandy   in    the    12th    century. 

A  more  recent,  and  perhaps  mere 
appetising  footnote  to  the  history  of  brandy 
traces  it  back  to  a  Dutch  shipmaster  in  the 
16th  century. 

In  plying  the  brisk  wine  trade  between 
tbe  port  of  LaRochelle  In  France  and  Hol- 
land, this  enterprising  captain  was  cramped 
for  space  in  his  small  sailing  vessel.  Be  hit 
upon  the  Idea  of  concentrating  tbe  wines  In 
his  bold  by  eliminating  the  water,  or  dis- 
tillation, thus  transporting  only  tbe  spirit 
of  wine  Into  Holland.  Once  on  native  ground, 
be  planned  to  add  the  water  back,  and  make 
a  huge  profit.  But  when  his  fellow  citizens 
sampled  this  new  product  they  liked  It  so 
well  they  wouldn't  let  him  change  It,  and  a 
brandy  trade  was  bom. 

True  or  not,  the  distillation  of  brandy 
spread  from  Spain  to  all  other  European 
countries,  and  thence  across  the  seas.  Since 
fire  was  used  to  distill  the  wine,  it  became 
known  as  "burnt  wine,"  brandewifn,  in  Hol- 
land, brantieein  In  Oermany,  and  brandevin 
in  France.  To  the  »"g"''*'  tongue  it  was 
IfrandjfWine,  and  soon  became  jvist  plain 
brandy. 

California  brandymaktng  probably  began 
with  the  Mission  Fathers.  As  civilization  took 
hold  there,  so  did  the  vine,  and  thus  brandy. 
By  the  1840'B,  brandy  was  one  of  the  small 
amenltlee  of  frontier  life  in  the  Weet,  and 
we  know  that  Captain  Sutter,  whose  mlU 
started  the  Gold  Rush,  had  constructed  a 
fully  equipped  brandy  still  at  his  fort  In 
1843. 

Oood  brandy  In  small  quantities  has  al- 
ways been  made  In  California  but  tbe  per- 
fection of  the  distilling  art  and  the  accept- 
ance of  native  brandy  by  Americans  bad  to 
wait  until  comparatively  recent  times.  Ac- 
tually, it  wasnt  until  tbe  repeal  of  prohibi- 
tion tbat  bnuMtymaklag  became  a  major  part 
of  the  grape  butustry.  And  even  then  it  was 
mostly  a  salvage  operation,  a  way  to  use  up 
einens  grape  crop.  As  one  leading  wine  execu- 
tive deacrlbed  tbe  brandy  of  the  thirties: 


"The    quality — to    be    charitable — was    un- 
even." 

It  took  World  War  H,  with  its  shortages  of 
Imported  brandies  and  other  spirits,  to  turn 
the  consumers'  attention  to  their  own  native 
brandy.  Bven  though  it  wasn't  then  the 
smooth,  balanced  beverage  it  is  today,  the 
public  took  to  it  eagerly.  They  found  that 
Its  straightforward  flavor  and  aroma,  neither 
as  complex  nor  as  deep  as  that  of  Cognac, 
made  it  pleasant  by  itself,  and  an  Ideal  liquor 
for  mixing  cocktails. 

Bncouraged  by  this  surge  of  interest, 
growers  and  distillers  began  a  long  range 
program  of  product  improvement  and  qual- 
ity control.  Quietly,  carefully,  for  about  the 
last  26  years,  they  began  eetablishtug  one  of 
tbe  great  brandy  centers  of  tbe  world.  It's 
located  roughly  In  a  300-mlle  swath  of  lush 
green  vineyards  stretching  from  l/jdl,  aboxit 
ISO  miles  due  east  of  San  Francisco,  south 
nearly  to  Los  Angeles. 

In  this  warm  fertile  valley,  which  has  been 
accurately  called  America's  "Land  of 
Brandy,"  are  concentrated  the  grapes,  the 
distilleries,  tbe  storage  facilities  and  the 
brandymaker's  skills  that  account  for  more 
than  98  percent  of  all  the  brandy  produced 
and  bottled  in  the  United  States. 

Here  the  soil  and  climatic  conditions,  the 
vintner's  heritage,  and  some  of  the  most 
sophisticated  distilling  technology  in  the 
world  have  combined  to  make  a  native 
American  beverage  that  is  distinct  from  the 
brandies  made  In  any  other  country.  Al- 
though there  Is  enough  variety  among  Cali- 
fornia brandies  to  .suit  almost  any  palate, 
they  can  all  generally  be  described  as  light, 
clean,  highly  aromatic  and  fruity — a  unique 
spirit  not  easily  confused  with  any  other, 
delightful  straight  and  almost  Infinite  mix- 
able. 

A  famous  gentleman  of  wine,  the  late 
Andre  Simon,  wrote  of  brandy  that  It  is,  "a 
spirit  distilled  from  wine,  anywhere.  It  has 
been  distilled  in  most  if  not  ail  of  the  lands 
where  grapes  grow  and  wine  is  made."  But. 
be  added,  there  are  wines  more  suitable  than 
others  for  distillation.  And  this  Is  one  of  the 
principles  that  has  made  California  brandies 
by  far  the  most  popular  of  all  brandies  con- 
sumed in  the  United  States. 

In  the  production  of  beverage  brandies, 
the  primary  concern  Is  that  the  grape  used 
be  ripe  and  sound,  and  of  a  high  sugar  con- 
tent. In  addition,  it  has  to  be  of  such  a 
variety  that  no  distinct  varietal  flavor  will 
penetrate  Into  iho  final  product.  In  Cali- 
fornia it  was  determined  that  among  the 
finest  grapes  for  this  purpose  were  the 
Tokays  and  the  Thompsons,  plus  the  Oren- 
ache,  the  Emperor  and  the  Mission.  Others 
like  the  Malaga  and  the  Petit  Slrah,  are 
used  In  smaller  degree.  But,  whatever  the 
gn'spee,  they  are  fresh,  whole,  and  sweet. 

Another  discovery  of  the  California  dis- 
tillers was  that  while  aging  in  the  wood  Im- 
proves most  wine,  only  fresh,  newly  fer- 
mented wines  produced  the  fruity  bouquet 
they  desired  for  their  brandy.  Western 
brandies  are  distilled  exclusively  from  young 
wines,  and  thus  brandymaking  begins  short- 
ly after  the  harvest  starts,  ending  when  the 
supply  of  fresh  grapes  run  out. 

The  single  most  significant  change  made 
by  the  VS.  brandy  Industry,  however,  was 
the  replacement  of  the  centuries-old  "pot 
still"  with  the  efficient,  high-capacity  con- 
tinuous stills  now  used  almost  universally 
here. 

Pot  stills  are  low,  rounded  copper  con- 
tainers with  small  capacity.  They  require 
emptying  and  cleaning  with  each  new  batch 
of  wine.  Most  important,  they  make  it  dif- 
ficult to  separate  the  various  elements  of  the 
distillate,  and  generally  produce  a  heavier 
brandy. 

Continuous  stills  are  much  more  produc- 
tive, since  they  do  not  need  shutting  down 
for  reloading.  These  tall  metal  columns  also 


give  very  precise  control  over  tbe  ''MtHlnr 
process,  aUowlng  producers  to  aepante  as 
cJmost  all  the  unwanted  parts  of  tbe  distil. 
late. 

Some  distillers  maintain  a  few  pot  stUh 
and  blend  small  amounts  of  this  baavtsr 
brandy  into  the  final  product  to  add  body 
and  fullness.  In  general,  however,  bnaity. 
makers  have  turned  to  tbe  ultra  modtn, 
towering  continuous  stills  derelcqied  In  CWl- 
fomla — capable  of  producing  thousands  of 
gallons  an  hour,  and  producing  a  beretage 
marked  by  lightness  and  flavcH'. 

In  the  most  basic  terms,  dlstUlatlOB  is 
simply  applying  steam  to  wine.  At  tbe  lowsst 
temperatures,  the  ethyl  alcohcd  is  traiM- 
formed  into  a  vapor.  When  it  goes  through 
a  condensing  process  and  Is  cooled  sufficient- 
ly It  reverts  to  a  liquid,  but  now,  with  the 
water  removed,  it  is  actually  new  brandy. 

At  this  point,  tbe  master  brandymaker 
turns  to  nature  for  two  vital  Ingredients.  One 
is  the  fine  white  oak  used  in  brandy  bamls 
and  the  other  Is  simply  the  passage  of  Ume. 

Most  California  brandy  Is  aged  in  used  oak 
whisky  barrels,  charred  on  the  Inslds.  A 
smaller  percentage  Is  aged  in  a  new  oak  coop- 
erage. The  only  dUTerenoe  is  that  tbe  nsw 
oak  Imbues  the  final  product  with  a  more  dis- 
tinct oak  flavor.  The  decision  is  the  brsady 
master's,  and  depends  upon  his  special 
recipe. 

All  UJ3.  brandies  are  required  by  law  to 
be  aged  at  least  two  years,  but  most  of  the 
California  product  rests  In  the  barrel  long- 
er— probably  an  average  of  four  years.  Somt 
brandies,  reserved  for  premium  use  or  for 
blending,  remain  In  the  barrel  for  six.  eight, 
or  ten  years. 

The  action  of  the  oak  upon  the  new  brandy 
is  essential  to  the  creation  of  the  splendid 
character  and  softened  tone  of  tbe  spirit  that 
Anally  results.  No  one  knows  exactly  how  the 
aging  process  works:  part  of  it  takes  place 
through  the  interaction  of  chemicals  in  the 
wood  and  in  the  brandy;  part  of  it  takes 
place  through  oxygenation,  as  the  oxygen 
slowly  permeates  the  stout  oak  and  tbe  llquU 
within.  All  the  while,  the  perfume  and  taste 
are  being  altered,  and  when  it's  time  for  bot- 
tling, the  brandy  has  taken  on  a  beautiful 
amber  shade,  a  mellow  taste  and  a  delicate 
bouquet  redolent  of  grape  blossoms. 

Making  and  aging  brandy  is  not  for  those 
who  have  Umlted  budgets  or  are  faint  of 
heart  about  Investments  In  the  future.  When 
you  consider  that  a  typical  CalUornla  sgUi; 
warehouse  may  contain  anywhere  from  10,000 
to  300,000  barrels.  Just  the  cost  of  cocqtenge 
and  storage  alone  Is  staggering,  and  the  Ini- 
tial Investment  will  not  pay  out  for  from  two 
to  ten  years.  In  addition,  there  is  consideraWs 
loss  of  Inventory  from  evaporation  durlag 
each  year  of  aging. 

Some  glimpse  of  the  fiscal  responsiblUty 
entailed  in  the  aging  of  brandy  can  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  an  Inventory  of  aCOflOO 
barrels — and  there  are  some  of  that  size  pres- 
ently— has  a  tax  value  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment of  about  »150  million,  calculated  at  the 
rate  of  $10.50  per  proof  gallon. 

The  consummate  art  of  the  brandy  master 
comes  into  fullest  play  during  the  final  steps 
of  the  production  process — ^the  unbarrclllng, 
blending  and  bottling.  Each  brandymaker  has 
his  own  carefully  guarded  library  of  formu- 
las or  "recipes,"  plus  carefully  selected 
samples  of  prior  batches  of  brandy.  Extensive 
periodic  testing  whUe  in  the  barrel  and  Ji^ 
prior  to  bottling  is  essential  to  the  art,  and 
the  flavor  experts  rely  heavily  on  their  re- 
markable recall  of  taste  characteristics. 

Some  UJS.  brandy  Is  bottled  straight,  that 
is,  without  rectification,  or  blending.  The  only 
thing  added  to  straights  U  distlUed  or  de- 
lonlzed  water  to  reduce  the  proof  from  tbe 
barrel.  Usually  these  are  from  five  to  ten 
year-old  brandies.  Straight  brandies  are  gen- 
eraUy  bottled  at  86  or  100  proof,  and  they 
am  favored  by  drinkers  who  enjoy  the  drier, 
more  volatile  spirits. 
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unei  calUomla  brandy  is  reotifled,  or 
iiiiMlT^  with  other  brandies.  SmaU  amounts 
of  not  still  brandy  are  aomatlmes  usad— but 
S«  predse  formulation  of  eaeb  brandy  re- 
ZZirZ  m  the  trade  secret  category.  The  rec- 
^^  brandies   are   usuaUy   bottled   at   80 

'^"jtaaliy.  when  the  blending  is  completed, 
tba  brandy  U  filtered  for  perfect  clarity,  and 
gMTCS  to  the  bottling  line.  The  task  la  done, 
y^  tUxlr  is  captured,  and  merit  of  the  prod- 
yun  U  preserved  In  glass  once  and  for  aU. 
Prevailing  myth  to  the  contrary,  brandy,  un- 
like wine,  ages  no  further  In  the  bottle.  A 
fjsltfomia  brandy  aged  six  years  in  oak,  and 
bottled  yssterday  is  going  to  taste  better  than 
some  brandy  ag«»  on*  jtms.  botUed  60  years 
•go.  sad  sold  a*  "flfty-year-oid  Napoleon." 

AlthfTg^  nQC*t  oonsumers  of  this  superior 
^^^n^  have  little  idea  of  the  metlculom 
cam  tbat  goes  Into  its  making,  recent  con- 
iniP».ti/<n  figures  show  they  like  the  results. 
Rom  19«0  to  1970,  for  example,  sales  of  aU 
tnndy  in  the  TJB.  went  from  3,482,000  cases 
to  4,att.000  cases  s  gain  of  more  than  100 
par  cmt.  About  75  per  '•vox  of  yearly  sales  are 
Amarican  brandies,  presently  available  under 
nore  than  800  labels,  but  all  from  that  smaU 
corner  of  California  that  is  Brandy  Country. 
Brandy  consumption  Is  increasing  substan- 
tially faster  than  the  average  consumption 
of  all  ^irits,  and  the  Industry  expects  case 
gales  In  1980  to  be  more  than  9,000,000.  These 
llgste  demonstrate  that  California  brandy 
la  gaining  loyalists  all  across  tbe  country. 

Perhaps  the  characteristic  that  is  most  no- 
ticeable about  California  brandy — especially 
to  tbe  novice  drinker— Is  that  it  tastes  good. 
The  flavor  and  aroma  of  the  grape  wine  from 
wticb  brandy  Is  made  survives  the  dUtllling 
piocess,  and  glvee  brandy  an  undeniable 
claim  to  Its  title  as  "the  soul  of  the  grape." 


HISTORIC  BEVERAGE 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
men from  California  (Mr.  Sisk)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  this 
great  country  of  ours  was  being  forged, 
tbe  good  mission  fathers  of  the  West 
were  Edready  producing  and  dispensing 
bandy. 

It  -was  one  of  the  few  c5omforts  of  an 
(tften  harsh  pioneer  life.  Thus,  California 
bnmdy  has  been,  and  continues  to  be, 
closdy  associated  with  the  spirit  of  '76. 

One  of  the  famous  battles  of  the  Revo- 
lotion,  out  of  which  this  country  rose, 
was  fought  at  Brandywine,  Pa.  And 
brandy  doubtless  warmed  the  hearts  and 
soothed  the  cares  of  our  freedom  fighters. 

Ttius,  I  too  maintain  that  California 
bsDdy — or  American  brandy,  if  you  wish 
to  call  it  by  that  name — should  be  offl- 
cially  caUed  the  "Bicentennial  Spirit." 


McGOVERN'S  POW  PLOY:  POLITICS, 
PROMISES,  AND  PARIS  PARLEYS 

"Hie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Tinnnjjt  (Mr.  Aitdersom)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  n  Is  time  we  clearly 
recognized  the  emergence  of  a  most  un- 
fortunate development  in  tbe  presiden- 
tial campaign  of  the  Donocratic  candi- 
date. Senator  MoGovaur,  and  that  Is  the 
pollticization  of  the  prisoner-of-war  Is- 
sue. And  let  me  preface  my  remarks  by 
saying  that  I  have  no  quarrel  with  any 


elected  official  expressing  his  genuine 
concern  about  the  safety  and  weU-bsing 
of  American  prisoners  of  war,  their  re- 
patriation, and  a  full  accounting  of  the 
missing  in  action. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  Soiator  Mc- 
OovaxH  has  far  overst^iped  these  bounds 
by  making  the  prisoners  of  war  a  politi- 
cal campaign  issue,  and  this  Is  eepedally 
unfortunate  and  dangerous  durtiig  this 
very  sensitive  stage  in  the  official  nego- 
tiations. The  McOovem  POW  ploy  may 
best  be  characterised  by  the  terms,  poli- 
tics, promises,  and  Paris  pArleys. 

In  his  opening  address  before  the  Dem- 
ocratic Convention,  then  National  Chair- 
man Larry  O'Brien  lectured  on  the  need 
to  level  with  the  American  people.  "How 
do  we  level?"  he  asked. 

We  begin,  I  beUev«.  with  a  few  simple 
steps:  We  cool  the  exceeslve  political  rhet- 
oric. We  lighten  the  purple  prose.  We  do 
not  promise  what  we  know  cannoi  be  de- 
livered by  man,  Gk)d  or  the  Democratic 
Party  .  .  .  Now  we  mtist  stop  kidding  ttie 
American  people.  We  must  tell  them  the 
truth. 

And  yet,  only  a  few  days  later,  in  his 
acceptance  speech.  Senator  McGovxrn 
made  tbe  following  promise: 

Within  90  days  of  my  inauguration,  every 
American  soldier  and  every  American  pris- 
oner will  be  out  of  the  Jungle  and  out  ctf  their 
cells  and  back  home  In  America  where  they 
belong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  submit  that  if 
ever  there  was  a  promise  that  flew  in 
tbe  face  of  Larry  O'Brien's  advice  not 
to  prtKnise  \rtiat  "cannot  be  ddlvered  by 
man,  God  or  tbe  Democratic  Party,"  that 
was  it,  for  no  American  President  has 
it  within  his  power  to  unilaterally  reOease 
American  prisoners  from  enemy  camps. 
To  tell  tbe  American  people  otherwise 
is  the  cruellst  form  of  deception  for  It 
is  playing  politics  with  tbe  lives  of 
human  beings,  both  the  prisoners  and 
their  families. 

More  recentiy  we  have  been  treated 
to  the  results  of  Mr.  Ramsey  Claiic's  im- 
partial and  objective,  guided  fact-find- 
ing tour  cA  North  Vietnam.  Just  this 
week,  before  a  subccnunittee  ol  that 
other  body,  Mr.  Clark  rmroduoed  the 
botric.  line,  tuxl  sinker  he  had  swallowed 
in  Hand.  Mr.  Clazlc  claimed  he  made  his 
'Visit  in  search  of  the  truth  because  "it  is 
very  dlfllcult  to  get  tbe  truth  in  Amer- 
ica"; and  yet  he  returned  with  props  and 
pictures  provided  by  bis  hosts  and  obser- 
vations made  on  a  specially  guided  tour. 
And  be  concluded  tbat  the  treatment  of 
American  prisoners  was  "humane"  after 
t^tiking  with  only  10  specifically  selected 
POW's  out  of  1,600  POW/MIA's, 

And  to  bolster  bis  impartial  and  non- 
partisan credentials.  Mr.  Clark  is  quoted 
by  the  August  15  Washington  Post  as 
saying: 

The  election  of  Sen.  Oeorge  UcGtovwn 
would  triggw  the  immediate  release  oC  some 
U.S.  prisoners  of  war  next  Jan.  90  and  the 
raleaae  of  all  o<  tbem  in  another  three 
months. 

While  Mr.  Clark  was  quoted  ia  tbe 
same  paper  on  the  previous  day  as  hav- 
ing said  be  received  assurances  on  the 
release  of  prisoners  from  "hli^  officials 
in  Hanoi,"  at  bis  subsequent  press  con- 


ference tbe  only  assurances  he  oould  pull 
out  of  tbe  Iwg  w«ks  a  letter  from  a  North 
Vletnamem  newspaper  editor. 

liien,  in  bis  appearanee  before  the 
subcommittee  of  tbe  other  body  on 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  Mr.  Clark 
backed  off  even  f  urttwr,  saying  hta  oom- 
ments  about  tbe  election  of  MoOovaaw 
and  tbe  release  of  prisoners  bad  been 
imprecto^  reported. 

Now  we  learn  tbat  Senator  MoOovnui 
has  sent  bis  oim  persanal  emlsearj,  in 
tbe  person  of  Pierre  Salinger,  to  Paris  to 
discuss  tbe  misoner  o<  war  sttuatiea 
with  North  Vietnamese  officials— and  at 
the  very  same  tims  tbat  tbe  Presfclsnt's 
own  special  envoy,  Henry  Klsstngwr.  was 
involved  in  sensitive  talks  with  the  North 
VIetiiameee  negotiatora. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  do  not 
fault  anyone  for  maUng  special  efforts 
and  pleas  on  behalf  oi  American  prison- 
ers of  war.  But  at  tbe  same  time.  I  think 
we  have  to  recognize  the  special  set  of 
circumstances  which  pertain  in  this  In- 
stance. Senator  McQovbh,  a  oawBrtate 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
sent  bis  own  personal  emissary  to  Paris 
to  talk  with  tbe  North  Vietnamese  at 
what  is  perhaps  tbe  most  critical  Junc- 
ture in  tbe  peace  negotiations.  Now,  tbe 
Senator's  intentions  may  have  been  tbe 
most  bonon^ble,  and  Mr.  Salinger's  talks 
with  tbe  North  Vleteameae  may  have 
been  harmless;  but  thm  again,  it  is  Jiut 
possible  tbat  m^TTtW"!  oould  have  been 
said  to  Jeopardize  or  undermine  those 
'very  sensitive  negotiations,  Itils  Is  a  very 
real  risk  and  possibility  when  It  Involves 
a  spokesman  for  someone  who  Is  tiTlng 
to  replace  tbe  present  administration, 
and  I  think,  in  tbe  interests  of  peace,  tbat 
Senator  McGovnw  should  have  recog- 
nized tbat  danger  and  risk  and  exercised 
some  disoetlon  and  good  Judgment.  But 
then,  perhaps  it  is  not  fair  to  fault  Sena- 
tor MoOoTnN  entirely  en  this  since  his 
initial  reaction  to  tbe  npari  of  Salinger's 
talks  was  one  of  surprise.  He  is  quoted 
in  Springfield.  Ql..  as  saying: 

Pierre  SaUiager  had  no  instructions  what- 
soever Cram  me.  He  told  me  he  was  going  to 
Paris  and  ha  said  while  b*  was  Vbmn  tm  might 
try  to  make  sotne  detanBlnattoa  ol  what  was 
going  on  in  tba  nagntlatlnma  but  there  waaat 
tbe  sUgbteat  Inatmctlon  on  my  part  to  him. 

Within  2  hours,  however.  Senator  Mc- 
GovzRK,  presumably  having  been  briefed 
by  bis  staff  aa  what  be  bad  done,  made 
tbe  following  statement: 

At  my  requMt,  ba  (Salinger)  met  with 
members  of  the  North  'Vietnameee  delegation 
In  Paris.  The  only  purpose  of  tbs  dtseaaskm 
was  to  determine  If  any  cbang*  had  oowured 
which  would  permit  tbe  rattim  at  tbe  prtaon- 
ers  prior  to  tbe  end  of  bostiUtisa. 

This  is  a  most  ciuious  reversal  of  posi- 
tions in  such  a  short  time  and  not  only 
raises  the  question  of  credibility,  but 
would  seem  to  increase  the  risks  Involved 
]3X  the  Salinger  talks  since  be  was  ap- 
parently operating  under  rather  impre- 
cise instrtictlons  from  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined sources. 

Now  in  this  morning's  news  we  have  tbe 
astounding  and  shocking  report  tbat  Sen- 
ator McGovKRN  has  charged  tbat  the 
Kissinger  mission  is  a  "highly  publicized 
global  Junket"  designed  to  deceive  the 
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American  people  on  the  chances  for  p^ce 
to  VletoMB.  Mi-.  Bpeakw.  I  would  submit 
that  this  to  a  highly  frTwponslble  and 
i^kfcw  charge.  Itte  ipectoUy  Ironic  that 

Senator  McOomm  presumes  to  know  ttte 
nature  of  the  Klsstoger  talks  when  he 
did  not  evm  know  •boat  the  instructkms 
his  own  personal  emissary  had  received. 
Senator  McOovBm  Is  further  quoted  as 
having  said  In  a  Racine,  Wis.,  press  con- 
ference ttiat — 

Th*  President  hss  placed  the  swnrlval  of 
eeo.  TWwi's  poUtleal  ci^  **'*^^'^^"^ 
iiUMSU  uf  isUimlnc  oor  prtaoners  and  brlng- 
iBgtlM  tcDaps  bom*- 

Again.  I  would  submit.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  tWs  Is  a  most  senseless  and  pre- 
sumptuous charge,  and  Is  but  one  more 
example  of  McOovctji's  cruel  polltldra- 
tlon  of  the  prisoner  of  war  Issue.  I  would, 
therefortf.  caH  upon  Senator  McGovraw, 
to  the  interests  of  humaneness  and  de- 
cency to  cease  this  reckless  demagoglng 
on  ttie  POW  Issue  and  agree  to  a  mora- 
torlmn  on  the  political  exploitation  of 
our  POWs  for  tlie  duration  of  the  cam- 
paign, n  seems  to  me  this  is  the  only 
proper  course  for  restoring  a  sense  of 
reasonableness  and  responsibility  to  our 
diacusslans  of  the  real  issues  in  this  cam- 
iwdgn.  ^^^^^^^__ 

OJFROVSMKNT  IN  OSHA 
PROPOSED 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  iMr.  Stogkr', 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

IC:  gi'KiaER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  the  WUliams-Steiger 
Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Act  of 
IfllO— OSHA— bears  my  name.  I  feel 
a  special  responsibility  to  carefuUy 
mpnifju-  its  implementation. 

In  that  effort,  I  have  made  a  special 
DQint  to  visit  a  great  many  places  of 
bustofiss.  both  to  the  Sixth  District  of 
Wisconsin  and  elsewhere,  to  discuss  ihis 
law  respond  to  questions,  and  assess 
the 'impact  of  the  standards  and  the 
T^hnr  and  HEW.  These  visits  with  em- 
ployen  and  employeea.  along  with 
aoons  at  letters  from  across  the  Natlm 
have  been  helpful  to  me  in  determining 
how  well  the  law  is  operating.  GIvhi  the 
siae,  scope,  and  complexity  of  this  leg- 
islation, it  is  my  best  judgment  that  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  HEW  are 
doing  a  commendable  job. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  by  the  Con- 
gress has  been  devoted  to  the  criticisms 
of  OSHA  fv^  a  substantial  number  of 
hills  to  amend  the  act  have  been  totro- 
duced.  This  is  as  It  should  be  in  a  democ- 
racy. One  must  be  careful,  however, 
that  changes  are  not  made  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  health  and  safetj-  of 
workers. 

The  biggest  criticism  of  OSHA  has 
come  from  the  small  businessmen  who 
would  like  to  come  into  compliance  with 
the  standards  but  lack  the  technical 
staff  resources  to  interpret  how  the 
standards  apply  to  their  operations.  I 
have  determtoed  that  this  complaint 
Is  justified  and  for  that  reason  I  am  in- 
troducing today  ?n  amendment  that 
would  enable  the  Labor  Department  to 
provide  onsite  consultation  for  employ- 


ers of  50  or  fewer  employees.  Such  a 
change  would,  I  believe,  respond  to  the 
many  who  have  said  to  me  "I  want  to 
comply  but  do  not  know  what  I  am 
supposed  to  do."  ...... 

Under  the  Wllliams-Stelger  Act.  the 
Departmoit  of  Labra-  is  legally  precluded 
from  providing  any  consultation  visits  on 
an  employer's  premises  without  trigger- 
ing the  act's  enforcement  procedures. 
Section  9  of  the  act  provides  that,  upon 
inspection,  a  compliance  officer  who  be- 
lieves that  an  employer  has  violated  a 
requirement  of  the  act  must  issue  an  ap- 
propriate dtaticn  and  In  many  cases  a 
prcqmsed  penalty  to  the  employer.  Since 
section  8  makes  it  clear  that  any  enter- 
ing upon  the  employer's  premises  is  re- 
garded as  an  inspection  provided  for  in 
section  9.  appropriate  enforcement  action 
would  have  to  be  taken  following  a  con- 
sultation visit. 

Since  smaU  employers  face  unique 
problems  in  compljing  with  tlie  act  and 
since  voluntary  compliance,  which  is  an 
essential  aspect  of  the  Federal  occupa- 
tional safety  and  liealth  program,  would 
be  greatly  enhanced  by  providing  con- 
sultative visits  at  the  jobsite.  this  amend- 
ment to  the  small-business  section  of 
the  act— section  28— is  being  proposed 
to  permit  such  visits  in  the  case  of  those 
employers  of  50  or  fewer  employees. 

Tills  amendment  would  amend  sec- 
tion 28  of  the  act.  so  a.s  to  permit  work- 
site visits  by  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  or  their  agents  for  the  purpose 
of  advisinK  or  consulting  the  small  em- 
ployer on  his  obligations  under  the  act. 
The  amendment  expressly  provides  that 
the  visit  would  take  place  only  if  the 
small  employer  requests  such  a  visit  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  interpretation 
or  application  of  standards  or  possible 
alternative  ways  of  complying  with  the 
standards.  The  visit  would  be  limited  by 
the  matters  set  forth  in  the  request  re- 
lating to  conditions,  structures,  ma- 
chines, apparatus,  devices,  equipment, 
or  materials  m  the  workplace.  However, 
within  the  Umits  of  the  visit,  theie  would 
be  discretion  to  decide  when  and  to  what 
extent  the  visit  would  be  conducted,  de- 
pending on  the  avaUabillty  of  resources 
and  other  relevant  factors. 

The  proposed  amendment  makes  it 
clear  that  jobsite  consultation  visits  are 
not  inspections  and  investigations  under 
the  act  which  necessarily  tovolve  the  is- 
suing of  citations  and  the  proposing  of 
civU  penalties  where  circumstances  so 
warrant.  Even  though  hazardous  craidi- 
tions  may  be  disclosed  during  a  visit, 
the  Department  would  be  precluded  from 
issuing  citations  or  proposed  penalties 
upon  such  visit.  And  the  amendment 
makes  it  clear  that  the  Secretai-y  is  not 
required  under  its  provisions  to  conduct 
an  inspection  under  section  8  of  a  work- 
place because  it  has  been  previously 
visited  fw  the  pmpose  of  givuig  consul- 
tation and  advice. 

However,  where  the  SecretaiT  chooses 
to  conduct  an  inspection  under  section  8 
following  a  consulUtion  visit,  he  may 
take  into  account  in  connection  with  the 
inspection  any  information  obtained 
during  the  earlier  consultation  visit.  The 
amendment  also  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary is  not  precluded  from  issuing  ci- 
Utions  and  proposing  penalties  during 


an  inspection  by  virtue  of  the  fact  VtuX 
during  the  earlier  eonsattstlon  vlatt  a» 
advice  or  consultation  was  afforded  to 
the  employer  about  the  particular  coa- 
dition  which  was  later  cited. 

Further,  smce  a  oonsultatlon  vlatt 
would  not  be  an  inspection  under  section 
8.  the  visit  would  not  be  subject  to  Um 
statutory  incidents  of  an  InspeetlCB. 
However,  the  amendment  does  requke 
the  Secretary  to  provide  by  regulatton 
for  appropriate  consultation  with  em-' 
ployees  concerning  the  consultation  vliit. 
The  anwnrimwtit  alfio  provlclca  thai  kfae 
Secretary,  in  issuing  regulatkins,  oMrt 
insure  that  the  penens  who  eoKtaet  the 
jobsite  consultatkm  vlstts  are  nm  OSHA 
compliance  safety  suid  heatth  cAeers. 
Those  who  conduct  the  consuttatteD  vis- 
its should  be  advisers  and,  though  fttlly 
qualified,  should  be  completely  separated 
from  the  staff  of  compliancy  ofiOcenbav- 
Ing  enforeen«it  responsibiUties. 

The  language  of  the  amendment  would 
permit  the  advisers  to  make  recommen- 
dations to  employers  regarding  theecr- 
rection  of  workplace  hazards  disdosed 
within  the  scope  of  the  visit.  Such  rec- 
ommendations are  a  necessary  part  of 
an  effective  consultation  program  and 
would  cwitribute  greatly  to  workplace 

safety. 

A  very  important  provision  of  thb 
amendment  is  the  exception  In  the  case 
of  "imminent  danger."  While  the  con- 
sultation visit  is  not  an  Inspection  in  any 
sense,  the  amendment  contempdatea 
that,  if  a  situation  constituting  an  im- 
minent danger  comes  to  the  attention  of 
the  adviser  in  the  course  of  conducting 
a  consultation  visit  to  the  jobsite.  he  will 
immediately  bring  the  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  employer  who  will  be  ex- 
pected to  abate  the  danger.  FoHowlng 
this  the  adviser  will  contact  the  area  di- 
rector, who  wlU  then  promptly  take 
whatever  fmther  enforcement  action  is 
necessary.  In  such  situations,  the  De- 
partment would  clearly  have  the  respon- 
sibility to  take  all  appropriate  action  to 
protect  the  lives  of  employees. 

In  clearly  distinguishing  between  con- 
sultation visits  and  inspections,  it  should 
also  be  clear  that  the  Secretary  of  LabOT 
would  not  be  permitted  to  conduct  con- 
sultation visits  where  inspections  or  in- 
vestigations are  required  under  the  act. 
For  example,  the  Secretary  may  not  re- 
spond to  a  valid  employee  complaint  un- 
der section  S(i)  of  the  act  by  conducting 
a  consultation  visit  to  the  worksite  Nor 
is  it  contemplated  that  consultation  vlstts 
be  employed  to  any  extent  as  a  substitute 
for  otherwise  scheduled  compliance 
inspections. 

The  amendment  is  not  intended  in  any 
way  to  derogate  from  the  Department's 
compUance  activity;  its  purpose  is  srfely 
to  authorize  consultation  visits  in  adiM- 
tion  to  inspection  activity  which  wouw 
normally  be  taking  place. 

Lastly,  the  amendment  makes  con- 
formmg  changes  in  section  21  of  the  act 
and  provides  for  a  delay  of  120  days  in 
the  effective  date. 

I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  tms 
amendmrait  will  enable  the  small  em- 
ployers who  wish  to  comply  to  do  so  whue 
protecting  all  concerned  to  Immtoeni 
danger  situations.  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  my  colleagues  on  the  eaiiy 


ftg^LOtnOoa  of  this  legUlatlnn  in  the 
Stori  rffort  of  emjilOTen.  employees. 
™T|Iy«nuBinfc  at  aU  levels  to  enhaaee 
am  workpJMe  envlroniasnt.  Tills  leclsl*- 
uen  has  been  hafcroduoed  at  this  time  to 
ccder  to  give  all  totoeeted  parties  a  full 
^oportanlty  to  review  the  Mil  and  pro- 
^decommentt  and  suggestions,  so  that 
the  Congress  can  move  promptly  to  pass 
a  UU  which  emhodies  this  concept. 

REBiaNATION  OP  CONGRESSMAN 
POFP 

•Hie  SFSAKEB  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pivTiooi  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
manfnm  Wlsconsto  (Mr.  KAsmoiniH) 
la  ifcocnted  for  lOmtantes. 

Mr.  KASTENliSEZER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
taoaOi  of  August  marks  a  grievous  loss 
to  the  House  and  an  Inmieasurable  gato 
to  the  judiciary  of  'Virginia  with  the  res- 
lioation  from  Congress  of  om*  esteemed 
frtfnd  and  colleague.  Richaud  H.  Porr. 
from  the  Commonwealth's  Sixth  District. 
Dick  Porr  came  to  the  House  with  the 
nd  Congress,  to  1963.  and  has  served  con- 
tlnuouBly  stoce  tiien.  He  Is  closhig  his 
nth  term  to  order  to  ascend  the  bench 
of  the  Si«>reme  Court  of  'Virginia. 

It  has  been  my  jHlvilege  to  work  with 
DUCK  to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  we  are  both  members,  and  I  can- 
not let  the  occasion  pass  without  setting 
forth  some  of  my  f erilngs  about  him  and 
his  departure  at  Uds  time. 

Dicic  Porr  joined  the  House  after  some 
y«ars  of  private  practice  of  law  to  Rad- 
ford. He  had  been  named  Virginia's  out- 
standing young  man  of  the  year  by  the 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  1954. 
Uj  own  (dosest  association  with  Dick 
was  to  connection  with  our  joint  service 
en  Subcommittee  No.  3  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  connection  with  the  copy- 
ligtA  law  revision  project  which  led  to 
the  passage  by  the  House  of  a  revision 
bill  to  April  1967,  it  was  my  duty  to 
preside  over  the  length  hearings  and 
subcommittee  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation. Dick  was  the  ranking  mtoority 
member  and  we  could  not  have  done 
without  his  vlgoro\is,  analytical  totellect, 
and  his  capacity  for  clarifytog  the  ob- 
scure. 

Dick  Poft  was  appototed  by  the  Presi- 
dent to  be  a  member  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Reform  of  Federal 
Criminal  Laws,  on  which  I  tOso  served. 
The  appototment  of  the  Commission  was 
authorized  by  the  act  of  November  8, 
1966.  of  which  Congressman  Porr  was 
the  principal  author.  Because  of  his  keen 
mini\  and  his  great  reverence  for  the 
law,  the  Commission  members  elected 
him  vice  chairman. 

Dick  has  achieved  much  justified 
prestige  to  his  own  party,  having  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Republican  Task 
Force  on  Crime  and  as  secretary  of  the 
Republican  Leadership  Conference. 

About  a  year  ago,  Dick  Porr's  name 
was  submitted  by  the  President  to  the 
Senate  as  a  nominee  to  a  vacancy  on 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 
For  personal  reasons  Dick  thereinafter 
withdrew  his  name  from  consideration 
for  this  h^;h  ofiOce.  Nonetheless,  Con- 
gressman RicHAXs  Porr  was  an  emi- 
nently appropriate  nomination,  wholly 


supportable  not  only  sncrou&ds  of  legal 
competency  and  Vigti  pennnal  iategrltr, 
bat  for  manr  oClier  hKfaly  relerant  rea- 
sons. fOa  nonlnatloii  was  ods  that  L 
notwlthstandtDK  fundamental  pbUo- 
sopble  dUtoeoces  between  us,  would 
have  been  oonstaralnad  to  suppcvt,  even, 
as  I  had  indkated  to  ottien.  by  votam- 
teertng  my  testimonr  in  Ills  beiaait  to  the 
oth«r  body's  Judiciary  Oommlttee. 

py>r  men  of  bis  uniqae  dedication  and 
fairness,  his  special.  Judicial  turn  of 
mind,  come  altogetber  too  seldom  to  leg- 
isIatlTe  bodies,  wbatever  their  political 
disposition.  And.  when  they  leave,  we 
experience  a  grave  lose. 

That  the  Jurisprudence  of  'Virginia  wlU 
be  enriched  by  Dick  Porr  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  the  JtkUelaxy  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Repgeecntatlves  caxx  re- 
place him  I  have  serious  concern. 

Nonetheless,  we.  his  friends  who  have 
come  to  admire  him  and  his  work,  com- 
mend to  Dick  Porr  our  fond  good  wishes. 


ANOTHER  T.TiTi:   MEMORIAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  (Ui.  Roowrr)  is 
recognized  for  15  mtoutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  my  years  as  a  Member  of 
the  U.S.  House  of  R«>re8entaUves  I  have 
watched  with  toterest  the  noteworthy 
restoration  and  revitalizing  of  the  heart 
of  Washington'i;  sister  city,  Alexandria, 
Va. 

Ftor  a  time  my  own  worktog  residence 
in  the  Washington  area  was  to  the  his- 
toric section  of  Alexandria,  known  as  Old 
Town.  During  that  period  niuaerous 
homes  buUt  to  the  late  ISth  and  eariy 
19th  centuries  were  restored  by  private 
owners,  many  new  townhouses  blendbig 
in  tastefully  with  the  historic  hcwoes  were 
constructed  and  an  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect undertaken  which  culminated  to  de- 
velopment of  a  new  shopping  centor  to- 
cluding  office  buildings  to  neo-Oeorglan 
style,  a  variety  of  stores  and  open  spaee 
to  the  form  of  a  town  square. 

The  work  of  preserving  and  restoring 
the  city's  historic  houses  Is  continuing. 
Most  notably  there  was  an  announcement 
just  recently  that  ttie  Lee-Fendall  House 
at  614  Oronooo  Street  has  been  acquired 
by  a  preservation  society  and  wlU  be  put 
to  a  state  of  good  repair  and  opeoeA  to 
the  public  as  a  manorial  to  General 
Henry  "Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee,  of  Revo- 
lutionary War  fame. 

I  am  sure  everyone  to  this  Chamber 
has  at  some  time  seen  or  at  least  gone 
by  this  large,  frame  house  on  the  comer 
of  Washington  Street  and  Onmoco.  di- 
rectly on  the  route  from  Washington. 
through  Alexandria,  to  Oeorge  Washing- 
ton's home  at  Mount  'Vernon.  For  many 
years  it  was  known  as  the  J<^m  L.  Lewis 
house,  for  the  late  leader  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  Amnica  lived  there 
with  his  family  from  1937  imtil  his  death 
to  1969. 

Mr.  Lewis  was  a  familiar  flgture  to  Alex- 
andrians as,  to  his  later  and  retired 
years,  he  would  sit  to  the  encloecd  porch 
on  the  Washington  Street  side  of  the 
house  and  watch  each  year  the  annual 


Washington's  Birthday  parade  on  Feb- 
ruary 32.  ^  ^^ 

Tbe  origin  tai.  importanoe  of  the 
houee.  however,  goes  f  ar  berond  the  llXe- 
tixne  of  John  I«.  Lewis.  It  waa  buOi  in  tbe 
Ute  18th  oeutunr  by  a  meB*er  odt  the  l«e 
family  of  'Vlrgtela  and  for  a  oentory 
htHHed  various  mw"*^''*  of  the  family 
and  idayed  host  to  other  Lees  and  many 
other  Americans  prominent  on  tbe  na- 
tional scene. 

Althougli  Oen.  Henry  "light  Horse 
Hany"  Lee,  a  favorite  of  Oen.  Oeorge 
Washincton,  did  not  actually  reside  at 
614  Oronooo  Street,  be  once  owned  the 
i^tyf  and  spent  much  time  to  the  house 
with  bis  relativce  sinoe  his  own  last  home 
was  almost  directly  across  tbe  street,  at 
607  Oronooo  Street.  Tbe  latter  for  tbe 
last  5  years  has  been  open  to  tbe  puUlc 
as  tbe  "Boyhood  Borne  of  Robert  E.  Lee." 
a  son  of  "Light  Horse  Hany"  Lee. 

It  was  at  614  Oronooo  that  "Ught 
Horse  Harry"  wrote  a  speech  containing 
the  embryonic  Ideas  which  be.  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  toeluded  in  a  later 
speech  euloglalnc  Oeorge  WasUngton  as 
"First  in  war,  tm  to  peace,  and  first  to 
tbe  hearts  of  his  coantrymen." 

Stin  later.  "Utfst  Horse  Harry"  blm> 
8^  bfift"**  to  a  sense  a  victim  of  war. 
He  was  injured  by  antiwar  rioters  at 
Balthnere  dniing  tbe  War  ol  1611  and 
never  foUy  reoovMed.  Ha  attempted  to 
tecakn  bis  health  tluoagb  a  trip  to  Bar- 
bctdes  in  tbe  aaribbaan  but  soecambed  en 
tlie  way  tune  wMla  aboard  staip  oC  tbe 
coast  of  CiimhwflMtrt  man*.  Cla..  in  1818. 
He  was  buried  on  tbe  eataitaof  tbe  widow 
of  bte  feU»w  RevototiflBary  war  general. 
NatbMjlel  areena,  at  CumberiMid  Is- 
land. His  remains  many  years  later  were 
removed  to  Lexington.  Va..  to  be  en- 
tombed with  tboae  o<  Jiis  son.  Robert  E. 
Lee,  at  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
Interest  to  pnaerving  tbe  Lee-Fendall 
House  after  tbe  death  of  Jobn  L. 
Lewis  3  years  ago  was  arooaed  by  that 
supreme  guardian  of  historic  homes  to 
Virginia.  Jay  W.  Johns.  Although  a  na- 
tive of  my  home  State  of  Pennsjivanla. 
having  been  bom  at  nniontown.  Mr. 
Johns,  a  resident  of  Charlottesville  for 
many  years,  has  devoted  decades  of  his 
life  to  preserving  historic  sites  to  Vir- 
ginia. 

As  the  owner  of  "Ash  Lawn,"  the 
James  Monroe  home  at  Charlottesville. 
Mr.  Johns  moved  out  to  order  to  open 
that  historic  house  to  tbe  public.  It  waa 
f>»TT>^igh  the  ^orts  of  Mr.  Jatasia  and  tbe 
organisation  he  beaded,  tbe  Stonewall 
Jackson  Memorial.  Inc.  that  Aloaandrla's 
Fltxbttgh-Lee  House,  now  known  ofBctally 
as  the  Lee  boyhood  luHne.  was  saved  to 
1967.  Tbat  handsome,  brick  edifice  has 
be«i  visited  by  teos  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  have  been  given  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  tbe  Lee  family  heir- 
looms and  works  of  art  of  the  period 
which  Mr.  Jobns  secured  to  grace  tbe 
howe  whoe  Robert  E.  Lee's  mother 
played  hostess  to  the  Marquis  de  Lafay- 
ette on  his  visit  in  1824. 

At  the  time  of  the  death  of  John  L. 
Lewis.  Mr.  Johns  was  tbe  first  to  propoee 
acquisition  of  the  Lewis — or  Lee-Fen- 
dall— house  and  opening  it  to  tbe  pubUe 
in  conjimction  with  the  Lee  boyhood 
home,  across  Oronoco  Street.  Trem«i- 
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dous  obstacles  stood  In  the  way.  Where 
WM  tite  money  to  come  from,  for  one 
thing.  Also,  there  was  the  possibility  that 
the  hnvupe  and  grounds  wottld  be  sold  to 
mske  way  for  a  commercial  bulldln* 
fnmtlnronWaAlnftan  Street. 

How  Mr.  Jt*ns  orercame  an  opposi- 
tion and  an  obstacles  in  securing  «ie 
house  is  a  story  in  Itsdf .  Almost  sln^e- 
handedly  he  talked  the  dty  of  Alexan- 
dria Into  providing  $36,000  and  tJie  State 
of  Virginia  into  appropriating  $05,000  to 
hrip  pay  for  the  property.  Another  $125.- 
000  is  needed  to  complete  the  purchase 
and  to  pay  for  necessary  repairs  to  the 
oM  house.  It  is  the  hope  of  Mr.  Johns  and 
■MoelatflB  that  this  money  will  be  con- 
tributed by  puNlc-splrited  hlstory- 
■iladetf  individuals.  At  any  rate,  he  will 
b»  conpidgnlng  to  secure  the  funds,  and 
deaerves  the  support  of  all  of  us. 

Annenneenent  of  the  acquisition  of 
the  Lee-l^nd»n  House  by  the  Virginia 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  formed 
by  Mr.  Joluu,  was  made  on  July  14,  at  a 
lunchecm  attended  by  Alexandria  city 
olBclalt,  dtsoendants  of  the  old  Lee  fam- 
ily and  supporters  of  Mr.  Johns'  and  the 
city's  hiaUnlc  preaervatlon  plans. 

It  was  no  coincidence  that  the  date, 
July  14,  was  Mr.  Johns'  birthday — his 
84tii— «nd  the  20th  anniversary  of  his 
having  lost  his  steht.  For  a  score  of  years 
and  mtffe  this  remarisable  man  has  dedi- 
cated hJs  lif e  to  preserving  and  restor- 
ing some  of  Americas  great  histoiic 
buildlr  KB.  He  lias  traveled  by  plane,  train. 
and  to  IS  continually  across  Virginia  to 
carry  on  his  work,  which  is  all  the  mo-e 
remarloUile  becauK  of  his  age  and  hand  1- 
cap.  His  work,  his  efforts,  his  knowled|<e 
of  history,  his  wit  and  sense  of  humor, 
and  hi*  loyal  friendship  are  valxjed 
wherever  he  goes. 

The  half-acre  lot  on  which  614  Oro- 
noeo  Street  stands  was  purchased  by 
Qaianl  "Light  Horse  Harry"  Lee  in 
1784.  but  he  sold  it  a  few  months  later 
to  Philip  Richard  Fendall,  the  second 
hv^hanri  ot  Harry's  mother-in-law, 
BUaatoeth  Steptoe  Lee.  Fendall  began 
buildtaig  the  bouse  almost  at  once. 
George  Wastaingtan's  diary  notes  that 
on  November  10.  1786,  he  "dined  at  Mr. 
Pendall's  in  Alexandria."  Fendall.  after 
the  death  of  his  wife  Elizabeth,  married 
Mary  Lee,  a  sister  of  "Light  Horse 
Harry." 

It  wa«  only  in  this  century  that  the 
boiSK  finally  passed  out  of  the  hands  of 
Lees  and  Lee-related  owners.  At  various 
tiww,  branches  of  the  Lee  family  owned 
•r  lived  In  a  good  half  dozen  houses  in 
ttw  bnmadlate  area  of  the  Lee-Pendall 
Booae,  and  Uie  comer  of  Washington 
and  Oronoco  Streets  was  known  as 
"Lee's  Comer".  During  most  of  these 
years,  Alexandria  was  part  of  the  District 
•tf  Colunbia — that  Is,  until  its  retroces- 
sion to  the  State  of  Virginia  in  1846. 

RestoraUon  of  the  Lee-BsndaD  House, 
made  poeslble  by  Jay  W.  Jrtms,  will  give 
the  cit7  of  Alexandria  a  big  lift  toward 
its  anticipated  participatioa  in  the  Bi- 
centoinial  of  American  Independence  in 
1970. 

Alexandria's  city  manager,  Wayne  An- 
derson, has  promised  Mr.  Johns  that  by 
1979  the  city  will  be  ahle  to  put  its  best 
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foot  forward.  In  addition  to  the  Lee  Boy- 
hood Home  and  the  Lee-Pendall  House 
bdtag  open  to  the  public,  he  said,  there 
wni  be  a  beautlflcatlon  of  Washington 
Street  and  restoration  will  be  completed 
on  the  historic  Carlyle  House,  the  Lloyd 
House,  the  Lycaeum,  and  Gadsby's  Tav- 
ern. .      „ 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  in  the  Record 
also  two  clippings  from  the  Alexandria 
Gazette  and  the  Washington  Star  report- 
ing the  announcement  of  acquisition  of 
the  Lee-PendaU  House  by  the  Virginia 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation,  headed 
by  Jay  Johns. 

IProm  the  Washington  Star.  July   15,   1972 J 

( By  Mary  Eisner ) 
The  hJstorlc  Le«-FtendaU  House  m  the 
north  eod  ot  Old  Town  Alexandria  will  be 
restored  and  reopened  as  a  memorial  to 
•Light  Horse  Harry'  Lee.  Revolutionary 
War  hero  and  father  of  Robert  E.  Lee. 

At  a  celebration  yesterday,  Jay  W.  Johns 
who  pMrrhawd  the  house  Just  hours  earlier 
from  descendent.s  of  United  Mine  Workers 
President  John  L.  Lewis,  announced  the  com- 
pletion of  hlis  plans  for  the  shrine,  his  eighth 
restoration  project. 

•For  the  last  20  vears  of  my  life  I've  ded- 
icated mvBelf  to  trying  to  preserve  his- 
torical pUces  in  Virginia.  These  are  the 
places  that  make  America  famous,  and  we 
have  a  d\ity  to  restore  them,"  said  Johns, 
who  was  84  \-eslerday. 

He  added  that  he  hopes  the  house  woiUd 
be  fully  restored  in  time  for  the  bicenten- 
nial celebration  in  1976. 

Both  the  City  of  Alexandria  and  the  State 
of  Virginia  will  tinancially  assist  Johns' 
nonprofit  company.  Virginia  Trtist  for  His- 
toric Preservatioji.  with  the  restoration  ar- 
rangements for  the  Lee-Fendall  property. 

Recently,  the  Alexandria  city  councU  au- 
thorized a  grant  of  $35,000,  contingent  upon 
release  of  state  funds  for  the  project.  Ac- 
ctwdlng  to  city  manager  Wayne  P  Ander- 
son, a  state  contribution  of  $65,000  was  an- 
nounced earlier  this  week. 

The  combined  grants  will  meet  about  45 
percent  of  the  project's  total  costs,  currently 
estimated  at  $225,000. 

The  spacious  white  frame,  green-shuttered 
house,  at  614  Oronoco  St..  was  the  home  of 
various  members  of  the  Lee  family  begin- 
ning m  the  17808.  Two  other  Lee  houses,  in- 
cluding Robert  E.  Lees  boyhood  home,  are 
located  across  the  street. 

Light  Horse  Harry  Lee,  to  whom  the 
memorial  is  dedicated,  served  as  Governor  of 
Virginia  from  1791  to  1796.  A  captain  in 
Oeorge  Washington's  Continental  Army.  Lee 
was  a  close  personal  friend  of  Washington. 

Eulogizing  Washington  In  1799,  Lee  wrote 
the  well-known  words,  "Plrat  In  war,  first  in 
peace,  first  In  the  hearts  ot  his  coimtrymen." 
According  to  Johns,  Washington  visited 
the  Lee-Fendall  House  about  30  times,  while 
Lee  resided  there. 

(Prom  the  Alexandria  Gazette,  July  14,  19721 
TRtrsT  Btrrs  Historic  Home 

Purchase  of  the  Lee-Pendall  home  at  the 
corner  of  Washington  and  Oronoco  streets 
was  wmounced  at  a  limcheon  here  today. 

The  Vlrglnl*  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
ttoa  has  bought  the  home  and  grounds  from 
the  heirs  of  John  L.  Lewis  for  a  reported 
$185,000. 

The  organization  hopes  to  raise  a  total  of 
S22S,000  for  the  purchase  ai^d  restoration  ol 
the  historic  strttcture,  which  reportedly  dates 
to  1784. 

The  Virginia  General  Assembly  at  its  last 
fwlnn  appropriated  $6S,000  to  be  applied  to- 
w«m  the  pcoject  and  Alexandria's  City  Coun- 
cU eontributed  an  additloDat  S35.000  for  res- 


toration. The  remainder  wlU  b«  sougM  by 
public  BOllcltatUm,  according  to  Ilrt.  nUM« 
SMvelT,  a  spokeramn  for  th«  tnist. 

Tta*  Society  of  th*  Lm*  of  VlrgilB^  Dm 
contributed  gauMotnty,  she  aMad. 

Cootptet*  r«it«nitl(m  and  openlag  ot  tte 
bocns  is  sUted  for  .^ftrU  1874,  sIm  nid,  sad 
It  wlU  be  operated  in  a  similar  **-*"fin  to 
Lee's  Boyhood  Home  across  Otmumo  ntmi. 

The  house  originally  was  bunt  for  PhflUp 
Richard  PetMlslI,  member  of  a  prominent 
Maryland  ftmlty  whoee  mother  w«s  a  slstar 
of  Squire  Richard  Lee  of   'Blenheim." 

Gen.  George  Washington  mentions  the 
hofos  m*ny  times  in  bis  diaries,  iiH— ilim 
on  Nov.  10,  1785  .  .  .  "Went  up  to  Alexandria 
to  meet  the  Directors  of  the  Potomack  Com- 
pany. Dined  at  Mr.  P^Kidalls  (who  wet  tima 
home)  and  returned  In  the  Evania^  wttb 
Mrs.  Washington  .  . 

According  to  historical  rrssewheH,  the 
property  was  purchaaed  in  1SS6  by  Bdatnnd 
Jennings  Lee  Jr.  for  his  father. 

John  L.  Lewis,  founder  of  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations  and  long-timt 
president  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America,  lived  in  the  home  from  the  early 
1930s  until  shortly  before  his  death  In  1989. 


— b-?  ?» ™^i;'ii^,£S 


FOOD    STAMP    ACT    OP    1971:    TAX 
DEPENDENCY  PROVISION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man frwn  Ohio  (Mr.  Seibew-ing)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Spealter,  im- 
plementation of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of 
1971  has  caused  several  problems  in  my 
district  and  througt»ut  Ohio.  Several  of 
these  provisions  were  written  in  an  at- 
tempt to  prevent  students,  tiippies,  and 
welfare  chiselers  from  receiving  food 
.stamps.  However,  many  needy,  descry- 
ing people  are  now  also  unable  to  qualify 
for  food  stamps. 

Today  I  would  like  to  address  myself 
to  the  so-called  tax  dependency  provision 
of  the  Food  Stamp  Act  of  1971.  This  pro- 
vision reads  in  part — 

Any  ho'osehold  which  Includes  a  member 
who  has  reached  his  eighteenth  birthday  and 
who  is  claimed  as  a  dependent  child  for  Fed- 
eral Income  tax  purposes  by  a  taxpayer  who 
is  not  a  member  of  an  eligible  household, 
shall  be  ineligible  to  participate  In  any  ft«d 
stamp  program  established  pursuant  to  this 
Act  during  the  tax  period  such  dependency 
is  claimed  and  for  a  period  of  one  year  after 
expiration  of  such  tax  period. 

The  intent  of  this  provision  was  to  pre- 
vent students  from  receiving  food 
stamps.  I  -.vould  like  to  include  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  the  Coshocton  County  Chil- 
dren Services  Board  of  Coshocton,  Ohio, 
describing  the  unfair  effects  of  this  legis- 
lation on  nonstudents.  In  sending  me  a 
copy  of  this  letter,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Canary, 
acting  director  of  the  Ohio  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  stated: 

We  have  encountered  numerous  cases  of 
need  where  the  family  qualifies  and  receives 
some  form  of  PubUc  Assistance  In  Ohio,  and 
yet,  county  administrators  were  unable  to  es- 
tablish eUglbUlty  for  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
gram because  of  the  Inequity  of  the  Tax  De- 
pendency Provision  of  the  Amended  Food 
Stamp  Act. 

We  sincerely  believe  the  Tax  Dependency 
Provision  of  the  Amended  Pood  Stamp  Act 
should  be  corrected  to  permit  participation 
In  the  Pood  Stamp  Program  for  non-college 
households  who  are  In  need  and  can  other- 
wise qualify  for  the  Prograio. 


^  ^mtMrreweneBttat  tills  la  sDi 
JffisK  ease,  in  one  instonce.  a  yoOTir 
SS^iS^  mantod  and  expecting 
SSfliSdSBd  applied  for  food  stampi 
*^^h^Sandlorthia  Job.  Tim  we« 
SJjEt-eawBthe  wiie  had  ^n  tak- 

t'liSSTyw*  w»«Bjhe  wM^  • 
Sdent.  -njey  met  aU  other  ellglWUty  cri- 

**^ia  long  past  time  we  stopped  looking 
-„^"J:!!X  at  anerona  who  1*  poor  or  in 
'ZjA^iaaaonry  asirtatance.  No  (me 
^Z  to  be  taid  about  the  high  unem- 
^Z^  rate  IB  ttats  country  today.  If 
WwVrwe  half  as  harrti  in  extending  wel- 
Itae  to  the  rtdx  In  the  form  of  tax  sub- 
ijdles  and  special  tax  writeoffs  we  would 
^uM  enough  revenue  to  end  hunger  in 
SMOnitod  Stotes.  This  is  only  one  ex- 
aagjlB  of  the  misplaced  prioritiffl  in  this 

**Se  tax  dependency  provision  is  now 
before  a  three-judge  panel  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  awaiting  final  d«e*a?Vj^ 
thfi  case  of  Murray  et  al.  against  VB.ve- 
nartment  of  Agriculture.  I  sincerely  hope 
tiM  Judges  wiU  overturn  this  inequitatote 
P„vtaton  under  the  equal  protocUcm 
Osme  of  the  14th  amendment.  If  they  do 
not,  I  will  Introduce  legislation  to  amend 
Se  Pood  Stamp  Act  of  1971  in  this  re- 

**"^  CHU-DEEN    SERVICES   BOAKD, 

Coshocton,  Ohio,  June  7,  1972. 
Be:  Gwendolyn  Young, 

Mr.  HoBACX  BABNxrr,  

SuverviaoT,  Food  Stamp  Program  Section, 
Bwvsti  of  General  Services,  Ohio  De- 
fgrtment  of  Public  Welfare,  Columbtu, 

Ohio.  ._,     ,   . 

Itaa  MX.  BARNrTT;  I  am  writing  this  let- 
\m  to  advise  you  of  a  stttiation  in  Coshocton 
County  involving  a  client  of  our  agency  who 
I*  also  a  recipient  of  ADC  through  the  Co- 
ihoeton  County  Welfare  Department. 

Od  3/9 /to  the  CoebDCton  Coimty  Juvenile 
-Cwirt  awarded  temporary  cuetody  of  Owen- 
detyn  Youngs  five  minor  children  to  Cortxcc- 
ton  County  Children  Serrtcae  Board  in  th»t 
tttey  were  found  to  be  dependent  chUdren. 
Blnoa  that  date,  the  chUdren  have  remained 
to  foster  care  placement  by  this  ageney. 
Btnee  »/»/70.  and  espedaUy  In  recent  months, 
Rhas been  the  combined  etforta  of  Ooahoctan 
Ctoonty  ChUdren  Senrloee  Bourd.  Coshocton 
Omnty  welfare  Department,  and  »•«■■ 
Young  to  effectuate  rettim  of  aU  or  part  of 
the  ebUdren  to  Mrs.  Yotnig.  This  decision 
HM  reached  after  considerable  effort  on  the 
part  of  our  agency  and  Mra.  Young  to  enable 
her  to  bet»«-  care  for  her  chUdren.  At  this 
point  we  feel  Mn.  Young  Is  ready  for  the 
return  <rf  her  chttdren. 

The  problem:  Dorlng  the  year  1971  Mw 
Young,  who  was  without  Income,  lived  •wtth 
her  brother  and  steter-m-Uw  in  Ooahocton, 
Oblo,  When  It  came  time  for  Mrs.  Young's 
brother  to  fiJe  his  1971  Federal  Income  Tax 
Betum,  he  claimed  Itn.  Yonng  and  her  new- 
bora  son  as  tax  dependents.  Late  In  1971  Mrs. 
Yonng  found  suitable  housing  of  her  own 
and  went  on  ADC.  She  remains  on  ADC  for 
herself  and  her  one  cbUd. 

RecenUy,  the  Coahoeton  County  Welfare 
Department  Iwuiied  Mrs.  Young  had  been 
dalined  aa  a  tax  dependent  in  1971  and  ta- 
fonned  her  she  would  <be  Ineligible  to  par- 
tleipate  in  the  food  stamp  program  nnttl 
January,  1973.  Aoeordlng  to  the  Coshocton 
Connty  WeUWfe  Department,  this  decision 
was  iMde  in  aeeordanoe  with  TBP-il  da*«l 
10/3a/71.  p.  ao.  Paragraph  O. 
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I  have  lOTlewwl  this  *^«^«J^  ^ 
ooahocton  County  W«ate.  Dg"*^*- J;»* 

SSd  aa  tax  d««i«Jtnt.  hy  a  !««»«« 
guardian.  I  do  not  aee  wfcy  thU  Should  »vfi9 
to  Mrs.  Tbung-s  sltoatlon.  'W*5^"^°f^ 
und^tand  this  aactlon  y«,^;»«*f  J^^ 
food  stamp  regulatlona  to  prevent  oo""^ 
student,  from  p«tlclpattog  1^^  PW™ 
while  being  clalm«l  u  tax  *»»«»^*\^ 
their  parents.  This  is  not  the  case  with  Jfta. 

Toung.  There  was  no  l°t«i*?°  ""'^L^ 
part  of  Mrs.  Ttoung  or  her  brottisr  to  anint 
Juiyone  m  thlB  matter,  but  rather  an  attaaoopt 
bT  the  brother  to  help  his  sister  when  lUie 
Was  m  need  and  was  not  ellgttle  for  public 

assistance.  _       ^    ,«....•_« 

At  this  pomt.  Ooahocton  County  ChlWrm 
Servicea  Board  la  wUllng  to  return  »*!«•« 
part  of  Mrs.  Young's  children  to  her.  How- 
^.  without  food  Btampa,  Mrs.  Toung  would 
not  be  able  to  provide  for  the  children 
adequately  on  AIX3. 

I  will  be  awaiting  your  reply  as  to  what 
can  be  done  to  enable  Jto.  Young  to  beoome 
eUglble  lor  food  stamps  and.  ooaaequeouy, 
get  her  children  back. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Max  p.  Boctt,  Social  Worker. 


bMi  •diio»tk«  »t  Tmpto  Witmri^^ 
fr-a«4  tUte  p»p«r  on  Jaty»r»ttbeia|>' 
tionak  IMMkLBBsae  Oo— ^*1''  » ^^ 
Y,f)i^iaa  Tbm  jwpiii^  taasm  i»  an  t^mma/M^ 

a  coieem  of  W^;?iP2!«*?L'^!l 
AiuaiiuuM.    bat    eqpeetaHr    *«•    «»» 

people. 
The  article  foJlows: 

SOTVIVAI,    PHASS     U;     XrXTCt    WITBOOT 

TTwxroaiOTT 
(^  Bernard  C.  Wataon.  PhJO.) 

For  tha  pi«i  ..-«-  »r«'^J^*~" 

a  w»d  deal  o<  rhaiorte  atamt  Maak  gajo 


Statx  op  Ohio, 
Depabtment  op  Ptuujc  Wkjakb, 

Columlius.  Ohio,  June  20, 1972. 
Hon.  John  F.  Swbeeuho, 
LonguKJTth  Hou»e  Office  Building, 

Washington,  D.C.  

DiA«  RwmMiHTATivr  SiBW-rac :  The  Pooa 
Stamp  Act  of  19«4,  as  amended  by  Congrese, 
was  iM«ed  January  11,  1971,  and  provides  in 

Section  6(b) :  „.„k-» 

•Any  household  which  lacludee  a  member 
who  has  reached  bis  eighteenth  birthday  and 
who  is  claimed  as  a  dependent  child  for  Fed- 
eral income  tai  purposes  by  a  taxpayw  who 
is  not  a  member  of  an  eligible  housah^. 
shaU  be  ineligible  to  participate  In  any  food 
stamp  program  establl^ed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  during  the  tax  period  s«ch  dependency 
is  cleaned  and  for  a  period  of  one  year  after 

expiration  of  such  tax  period."  

However,  the  Tax  Dependency  Provtahm 
also  makes  non-college  howeholda  «»«h  m 
the  one  described  m  the  »*^^  ^"f^!^ 
letter  frwn  the  Ooahocton  County  Children 
Servioea  Bowrd  Uiebgible  f<g  Food  8**»P*; 
We  have  encountered  muneeona  eeeaa  €d 
need  whew  the  family  qnaUOsa  and  recetvee 
swne  form  of  Pubhc  AssiaUsee  to  Ohio  and 
yet,  county  admimsftpatow  were  uaableto 
estabUsh  ellglblUty  for  the  Pood  Stamp  Pro- 
giam  because  of  the  Inequity  of  the  Tex  De- 
pendency Provision  of  the  Amended  Pood 
Stamp  Act.  _ 

we  slnoerely  brileve  the  TM  Dependency 
ProviBlon  of  the  AH»eBded  Food  Stamp  Aet 
should  be  oorreeted  to  permit  participation 
m  the  Food  Stami*  Program  for  non-oonege 
households  who  are  in  need  and  can  oth«»- 
wlee  qualify  for  the  Pregtam. 
Blnoerely, 

ROBEXT    B.    CANABT. 

Aeting  Director. 


EDUCATION    FOR    BLACKS:    UNITY 
WITHOUT  UNIPORMmr 


(Mr.  HAWK3NB  Mted  and  wa»  gt»«i 
permiMfcm  to  extend  hte  remarteat tato 
prtnt  in  the  Recorb  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter.)  ^ 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
when  turmoil  and  apprchenaion  pervade 
the  black  rom""'"*^'''^  ol  America,  it  is 
rewarding  to  read  the  worda  ot  a  m»n 
who  so  well  niMWrrtaiMto  tl»eir  proW««8 
and  who  so  brilliMrtfcr  eoni«miica4es 
tintt  understanding  to  na.  I*-  Bernard  C. 


olMiUtaaaoiiHy.  to 

t--.*^->  Mi«a  waea  eaWng  tern    —-— 

nU9oantBol.-  •*Ba*toifc^*aUittnr"  •"****,*?: 

!^r^i*ff--'  for  «aairaMttar  aUU  l»~a  tin*  of 
turmoU  aad  a»Tahenak».  ^«^Sii*!^II! 
of  it  a  poMtloe  of  too  many  to  ataaoh  laheu 
w  !^^£n^  Blaek  among  tt-J»-*n«a 

of  Utoology:  revolutionary,  "^^f^^ 
Tom,  Ubeeal,  owiaaBvattve.  oeM.  iiiiap««niT- 
iat.  Aunt  Sarah,  aaparatlati  aabia,  ••''■■i 
Neoro  ad  m*'"**"'"  Idaolngtffal  aad.  phUo- 
a<SUal  battiaa  tovolvtog  the  moat  minute 
disttoctkms,  difleranoea  and  nuanoaa  have 
cffn"""*^  the  brains,  time  aad  energy  or 
aome  U  tha  beat  minds  to  the  black  commu- 

"^^iL"  lU  moet  bl««e  manlfeatatlnn  Buck* 
of  acknowledswl  coBunitmant.  leadanhlp 
abUlt»  and  biatoa  spwit  moatha  oniaatog 
^hcr^Blacka  wtth  similar  quaUtiM  over  mi- 
nor potoU  of  Idaologtoal  difleranoea.  L*«  «*>- 
viouTbut  no  laaa  debUltattog.  was  "»• -^"^ 
of  aftalra  where  Blacks  became  laanoblUrad 
OS  they  looked  toward  and  contemplated 
their  navels,  as  it  ware,  to  a«onl«toc  ^«»Pt« 
at  totro«>eoaan.  The  rhetoric  of  "hlaflker 
than  thou."  the  Irtenlnglral  labeling,  the 
withdrawal  toto  a  world  of  black  fantasy  are 
ultimately  suicidal  tactioa.  Thej  dirtwrt  at- 
tention from  the  very  eartous  buslneaa  of  an- 
alyalag  current  developments  which  are  to- 
l^«a  to  the  toteeeaU  of  BUeka  and  ^er 
mtoorlUea.  They  divert  en«»y  fi™?- *^""- 
cal  tasks  of  planning  effective  strateglea  to 
achieve  equal  rlgbta  tor  aa  minority  mugna 
aad  Indeed  to  mmmn  thetr  v«y  aanrteai. 

If  Blaoka  aM  to  have  any  beiy  <rf 
to  necattaOng  the  tmoUad  •■•«"  ^^^ 
MTvattve  and  racist  paaetlon  to  tfca  llMited 
gatns  aad  smaU  vtetortaa  a^leved  to  recast 
yavs.  they  mua*  be  «rtri«e*y  wary  «<  havtag 
too  nareow  a  focus.  Ltmttad  vliton,  whethw 
It  eoaoems  people  or  laaoea,  la  a  vary  real 

danger.  .,^ 

First,  Blacka  cannot  waste  time  to  tae 
March  for  ideological  parity,  dortng  owt 
brothers,  sisters  and  potental  ajBaawfcoay 
pen  not  to  agi^  on  every  de«an  or  a  apartflc 

bope  of  reaching  coiisenwia,  oi>Mans  "MacDe 
matotalned  for  indtvtdvala  to  apaak  aad  act. 
in  a  crt*a.evwy  waapon.  •'-yT;**^'^ 
tool  mast  be  preeeed  into  eervkse :  »•  ™«*J8 
uny  may  aowawpltifc  Ita  goala.  wWle  the 
lai«ar  battahoa  waits,  fearful  of  moving  untu 

It  la  ava  e<  Ideetocieal  unlfcnBtty. 

Ssaand.  Blaeks.  togathar  vrttti  tha  othar  op- 
onaaed  fn"iM|)s  of  aootaty,  tanat  raaocalae  that 
STalaidals  ao  leaa  tammubiMtsa  tten 

^[L^IT^aaM^ns  than  at  otbaas.  bat  it 
iM^lia  a  fatid  tnirtalH  to  aa*  tntf  todMd- 
mltrM*  aad  lea*  algbt  of  ttaa  f  one*,  it  is 
not  poeslble  to  diecues  housUig  without  con- 
-U,-IUi  ■■li'iiJ  """^  edocsftloB  ta  ianistlnTi 
tRwa the  paHtteal  ■ja*«i. or  *«^"*^*^* 
fare  wbBe  dlarsgsrdlng  the  war»««a«ioTi  is 
the  foeuB  oi  thla  eaeay,  b«t  dea^  there  are 
endless  and  complex  reUUonahipa  between 
educational  issuee  and  tboaa  wh*«*  •!•  vau- 


^^ 
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ally  oamMwed  bcfond  tb*  aoop*  of  a  ptftet 
on  •duoKtion.  it  would  b*  InfliUtcly  mon 
oantfartlns  tf  on*  ootdd,  wltti  »  mum  at 
optmUMi,   atfdxMs  mm— IT  to  tb*  postlra 

tbm  ftnv^'»"  aduMUODftl  ayBtMa.  Unfortu- 
nately. llk»  too  masr  otbar  a^Mct*  of  th« 
aoolAty — houaUic,  «iai>loymant  opportunlttea, 
trasnpcrtatlan,  haaltb  care — the  public 
scbooU  and  much  of  poat-blgH  school  educa- 
tion are  In  disarray. 

TBS   FUaUC    SCBOOUS 

It  is  not  an  oTenrtatement  to  suggest  that 
the  public  scho<^  which  are  supposed  to 
serve  the  poor  of  this  ootmtry  reek  with  the 
odor  of  faUtm.  dMpatr.  spothy  and  Tlolenoe, 
with  the  iwnlt  tluit  fw  too  m»ny  of  theee 
achooto,  pwtleolarly  In  the  rural  south  and 
ttaeuitMm  nortb.  aro  sufToeatlag  and  choking. 
The  litany  of  pxx>bl«n8  to  too  famUiar  to  re- 
quire reeoontlnc  here;  diop-outa,  gangs. 
fnnetloBally  imtenrte  "graduatea."  drugs,  the 
orutfilng  of  (diearfxa  curloalty,  the  deaden- 
ing of  the  ability  and  will  to  learn.  Parents 
■end  their  <dUldran  to  s<dioet  with  high  hopes, 
but  when,  faoed  with  the  continual  failure 
of  their  ehtldzen.  they  ask  the  schools  what 
Is  wrong,  they  are  told  to  go  home  and  mind 
their  own  bustnees. 

Cknfitmted  by  o<mttaual  hostility,  Insen- 
sttlTtty  or  apathy,  many  Blacks  have  decided 
that   retreat    and   surrender   are    the    only 
coursOT  open:  they  will  do  what  they  can  for 
their  own  children,  but  for  all  thoee  others, 
there  ts  no  more  energy  or  time.  Others  may 
be  seduced  by  the  analyses  of  scholars  and 
social  diagnosticians,  the   Jensens   and   the 
Shockleys,  who  Indicate  that  not  much  can 
be  expected  from  people  who  are  genetically 
Inferior .1  THoae  who  have  a  pious  bent  ask: 
Dtdnt  Jeeoa  himself  say  that  the  poor  would 
always  ba  with  uet  8tUl  others  ^vrnt  want  to 
rest:  they  are  tired  of  the  jtruggle.  There  ts 
a  gTMt  tamptatlon  to  stop  fa^ngmg  ooUeettve 
beads  against  the  stone  wall  and  be  content 
with  Uinttad  gains  for  some,  stagnation  and 
deapalr  for  those  who  are  at  the  bottom  of 
the  heap,  mttinately.  it  is  a  matter  of  choice, 
whether  to  oonttnue  in  the  struggle  for  hu- 
man renevid  and  development  or  to  go  sep- 
arate waya  in  the  misguided  belief  that  an 
IndlTldual  can  make  it  alone,  that  the  hopes. 
deetlniea  and  stunrlval  of  other  Blacks  Is  In 
no  way  related  to  one's  own. 
rarAiccz 
ConaMer  the  nt\anoi^  crisis  of  the  public 
tphm'tT  Those  In  lAige  urban  areas  are  Kp- 
praaohlng  bankmptoy.  If  they  are  not  bank- 
rupt already.  Along  with  so  many  other  city 
services,  the  costs  of  education  have  moved 
weU   beyond  the  capacity  ca  the  municipal 
tax  b^ — and  the  poor  and   the  powerless 
are  ones  again  caught  in  the  squeese.  It  is 
lioulc,  however,  that  providing  an  adequate 
education  may  well  be.  In  the  long  run,  far 
ICM  oosUy  than  allowing  the  school  systems 
to  decay  and  dlalntsgiate. 

Dr.  B«)ry  liSinn.  a  Stanford  University 
Professor.  reoanUy  conducted  a  study  for  the 
IfoDdale  Ooounlttss  on  Equal  Educational 
Opportunity,  and  the  results  should  be  given 
very  wide  pubUe  attention.'  Using  faUure  to 
complete  high  school  as  his  definition  otf  in- 
adequate education,  he  calculated  the  costs 
to  the  nation  In  lost  income  and  In  incressed 
need  for  welfare  servloee  and  criminal  re- 
habUltatMm.  Taking  only  the  males  agsd  36 
to  34  in  1MB  who  had  not  graduated  from 
high  sefaool.  bs  deteraatned  that  the  nation 
lost  MS?  bUllon  doUan  In  Inoome.  and  t71 
billion  In  government  revenues.  But  to  have 
seen  tbla  group  through  Just  a  high  schoid 
education  would  have  cost  only  about  $40 
blUlon. 

SooM  vary  elementary  arlthaoetlc  will  In- 
dlcata  whether  or  not  adequate  flnanoing 
of  nduoattrm  Is  or  to  not  a  sound  Invest- 
ment—even though  no  one  has  yet  devised  a 
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^ootnotaa  at  and  of  article. 


way  of  measuring  the  differential  In  tiuUvld- 
ual  and  social  health.  If  an  appeal  to  the 
American  conscience  does  not  produce  re- 
sults, perhaps  the  case  can  be  made  simply 
in  terms  of  economics:  scrimping  on  educa- 
tion to  a  dumb  thing  to  do  in  terms  of  the 
Almighty  Dollar.  It  must  be  noted,  however. 
that  calculations  such  as  these  and  others, 
relating  years  of  education  to  Income  re- 
oelved,  are  based  on  a  rather  Important  as- 
sumption: namely,  that  Jobs  wlU  In  fact  be 
available  for  aU  those  who  seek  them.  Yet, 
high  unemployment  la  a  continuing  problem 
of  the  economy,  racism  still  prevents  many 
minority  group  members  from  obtaining 
poeltlons  for  which  they  are  qualified;  tech- 
nology Is  eliminating  routine  jobs;  and  seri- 
ous questions  are  being  raised  about  the 
basic  orientation  of  the  economy  (e.g..  to- 
ward war  and  against  ecology).  All  these 
factors  muddy  the  simple  equation  of 
schooling  and  careers,  yet  they  must  be 
taken  into  account  by  thoee  whoee  chief 
concern  is  education.  Clearly,  as  was  indi- 
cated earlier,  education  cannot  be  viewed  In 
Isolation:  It  Is  inextricably  Involved  with 
each  Item  on  the  social  agenda. 

The  traditional  basis  of  support  for  public 
education — the  local  property  tax — is.  how- 
ever, Anally  being  given  .serious  examination. 
The  California  decision  In  Serrano  vs.  Priest 
rejects  the  property  tax  as  the  main  source 
of  educational  revenue  because  reliance  upon 
the  property  tax  dictates  that  the  quality  of 
the    school    system    Is    a    function    of    local 
wealth. =  It  is  a  violation  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion clauses  of  the  Constitution.  r\iled  the 
Judge   In  that  case,   when   the  quality  of  a 
child's  education  depends  almost  entirely  on 
the  economic  health  of  the  community  in 
which  he  happens  to  reside.  The  implications 
of  that  decision  for  Blacks  and  other  minor- 
ities are  clear,  since  moet  live  in  poor  com- 
munities. The  Implications  were  not  lost  on 
-the  afSuent  either,  and  there  will  be  strong 
opposition  to  a  departiu-e  from  past  practice. 
But  even  if  new  formulas  are  devised  for 
allocatlou  of  educational  funds,  will  it  neces- 
sarily mean  a  boon  to  Blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities?  Bqxializing  per  pupU  expenditures 
across  a  given  state  may  be  appealing  at  first 
glance,  but  without  careful  calculation,  the 
minorities  and  the  poor  may  once  again  be 
shortchanged.  Any   formula  has  two  parts: 
input   U   important,   but   there   must   be  at 
least  equal  concern  about  output.  If  Blacks 
and  other  minorities  are  to  be  educated  in  a 
manner  which  wUl  put  them  on  a  competi- 
tive baato  with  those  from  the  wealthy  sub- 
urbs, schools  serving  the  pwor  and  minorities 
may  well  require  considerably  higher  alloca- 
tions. As  long  as  this  society  permiu  so  many 
of   Its  people  to  live   In  degrading   circum- 
stances, to  suffer  inadequate  health  services, 
to  survive  on  the  crumbs  of  a  so-called  cul- 
ture which  has  systematically  insulted  and 
excluded   them — as   long   as   that   situation 
continues  (and  there  is  little  sign  that  mas- 
sive reform  of  social  conditions  Is  Imminent ) , 
then   urban  schools  wlU   tiave  to  be   better 
staffed   and   equipped,   more   ccxnprehenslve 
than  their  suburban  and   affluent  counter- 
parts. 

How  can  anyone  in  his  right  mind  pre- 
tend that  a  youngster — no  matter  how  at- 
tentive, how  punctual,  how  well-behaved — 
who  goes  to  a  decaying  school,  to  taught  by 
Inexperienced  or  hoetUe  teachers,  has  no  ac- 
cess to  art  or  music  or  recreational  facilities, 
H^  little  or  no  example  of  encouragement 
to  pursue  a  realtotlc  career  or  college  edu- 
caUon — how  can  that  youngster  possibly 
compete?  By  the  time  he's  out  of  elementary 
school,  let  alone  high  school,  he's  so  far 
behind  the  starting  line  that  It's  ludicrous. 
Is  that  hto  fault?  Is  a  ractot  society  to  con- 
tinue In  Its  comfortable  Illusion  that  It  has 
had  no  hand  In  the  screening  out  of  minor- 
ities? Is  It  any  wonder  that  so  many  Blacks 
and  other  minorities  leave  school  before 
gnduatlon?  Qraduatlon  to  no  panacea,  but 


In  a  credentlaled  soolsty.  a  d4>lama 
doors. 

The  vouetasr  plan  Is  slmUarty  a  nsw  da^ 
veiopment  wbloh.  at  first  glanea,  abowa  pram> 
ise  of  redressing  soma  educational  grlsv. 
ances.  Unfortunately,  it  quickly  showa  fatal 
signs  of  having  been  conoelvsd  In  the  Uto* 
plan  world  of  classical  economies  wbsn  tba 
"Invtoible  hand"  will  make  sure  that  npftf 
and  demand  balance  neatly  In  a  free  maitat* 
place.  In  the  real  world.  unfortonaMy, 
things  may  not  be  so  tidy.  A  family  in  North 
Philadelphia,  in  Prultt-Igoe  In  St.  Louis,  oc 
lAwndate  In  Chicago,  may  sln^tly  not  be 
able  to  purchase  with  Its  voucher  a  quality 
of  education  even  approximately  what  the 
affluent  famUy  In  Scarsdale,  New  Tort  or 
Wlnnetka,  lUlnoto  can  buy.  Voucher  plaai 
alone  cannot  make  up  for  ths  yean  U  n»* 
gleet  nor  allow  for  the  additional  needs  wblcb 
poor,  oppressed  children  bring  to  tba  soboola. 

It  Is  Important,  then,  to  take  oantul  note 
of  the  ferment  surrounding  educational  fi- 
nance, and  to  be  as  wary  as  ever  of  new 
proposato  surfacing,  whether  for  sources  of 
revenue  or  for  distribution.  The  value-addsd 
tax,  for  Instance,  which  the  President  Is 
contemplating  as  a  stop-gap  to  avoid  re- 
form of  the  federal  Income  tax,  to  a  regno. 
slve  tax  which  will  be  borne  by  consumers, 
not  corporaUons.  The  Advisory  Committee 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  to  suppcoad 
to  be  looking  into  ways  to  counteract  the 
regressive  nature  of  thto  tax,  but  past  ex- 
perience Indicates  that  one  should  not  ac- 
cept administrative  proposato  on  faith  alone. 
Warden  has  pointed  out  that  one  Interaot 
Ing  by-product  of  the  ctirrent  dtocuarioDi 
of  the  current  discusslona  of  the  VAT  may 
well  be  removal  of  educational  legtototlon 
from  the  traditional  Senate  and  Bouse  com- 
mittees to  the  far  less  sympathetic  Ways  and 
Means  or  Finance  committees.* 

INNOVATIOaS 

For  nuiny  concerned  with  the  abysmal 
state  of  the  public  schooU,  hope  seems  to 
lie  in  one  or  another  of  the  many  new 
schemes  for  classroom  or  school  reform.  But 
frequently  they  pose  more  questions  than 
answers.  What  about  alternative  sotaoolst 
How  does  one  dtotlnguiah  among  themf  What 
evidence  to  th«^  they  provide  Oie  skllto  anA 
the  education  needed  to  allow  Blacks  and 
other  minorities  to  determine  their  own  fa- 
ttire  options?  Even  more  important,  what 
are  the  sources  of  funding  or  financial  sup- 
port for  these  alternatives?  Must  they  always 
operate  on  "soft  money,"  while  the  bulk  of 
tax  revenues  continue  to  flow  to  schooli 
which  have  demonstrated  their  inabUlty  to 
educate,  even  in  the  moot  rudimentary  wayt 
WlU  these  alternatives  become  convenUot 
dumping  grounds  and  enclaves  for  students, 
mostly  Blacks,  whom  extotlng  public  schools 
have  neither  the  skUta  nor  the  inoUnatloa 
to  deal  with  on  a  regular  basto? 

A  critical  danger  to  the  possible  use  of 
poor  black  children  as  "guinea  pigs. '  par- 
ticularly when  the  experiment  to  reaUy  meant 
to  alleviate  the  private  hang-ups  of  a  fsw 
individuals.  Informal  classrooms,  tot  In- 
sunce,  are  almost  everywhere  touted  as  the 
laatest  panacea  for  a  host  of  educatl<»»i 
woes.  Like  the  UtUe  girl  In  the  old  nursery 
rhyme,  when  they  are  good,  they  are  very, 
very  good;  but  when  they  are  bad,  they  are 
horrid.  Informality,  groovlneae,  and  all  the 
rest  may  become  convenient  covers  for  slop- 
Irfness  and  a  general  lowering  atandarda 
They  mask  the  hard  reaUty  that  nothing 
worthwhile,  least  of  all  a  good  education,  to 
gained  without  dladpllne  and  hard  work  ana 
while  such  innovations  may  In  the  short- 
run  make  schools  happier  places  for  soms 
chUdren,  In  the  long  rtm  they  may  weU  be- 
come a  new  form  of  patronlalng  P"*-*°J"™; 
these  kids  aren't  really  capable  of  serlow 
effort;    so   make  sure  they  have  fun. 

Arthtir  Pearl.  In  hto  excellent  article  on 
the  new  informallsm  which  appeared  m 
Social  Policy  about  a  year  ago.  punctures 
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_-n»  of  tbs  balloons  blown  up  by  «»•*»- 
"Slmy  advooa«ss.'  Hs  doss  no*  dsny  that 
fS^ir  in-wanes  or  coercion  comwsUy 
nSSertos  many  puWie  soboola;  but  he 
^^  buy  the  prsaertptlon  of  those  who 
2^  simply  throw  up  their  hands,  turn 
2S.  o^  to  klda.  and  abandon  adult  rs- 
"J^^lty  for  leadorrtjlp,  guidance  and 
2!^g.  The  fact  that  some  currtcula  are 
rS«*nt  doee  not  lead  him,  he  says,  to  the 
J^^loi  that  he  cannot  Identify  ^[^vance 
!Sdteach  it.  TO  quote  Dr.  Pearl:  -There  to 
fSrfT^knowledge  to  bo  taught  and  a  posl- 
«^to  be  taken  thrwogb  It.  and  suppwted 
J^,  against  parochialism,  against  poverty 

"tJSSy'damagtng  to  the  kind  of  rhetoric 
yJSk»im.  some  who  try  to  persuade  youth 
^Tt  ■oM  subjects  are  somehow  foreign  to 
U^  seal.  Bffofia  to  Inculcato  prtds  in  Made 
ktontlty,  to  teach  a  more  honest  vsndon  of 
;S»rT  to  resognlae  the  drama  and  graadwir 
S^Afrtoan  past,  ara  laudabls  "d  «^<«-- 
aw«  as  an  antkloto  to  ysam  of  dtotaonasty 
•ad  raotom  and  methodical  snppraasbm  of 
^10  Identity  and  adf-respset.  But  the 
naedi  ot  the  black  community  for  lawyers, 
doctors,  engineers,  planners,  scientists  and 
educators  wUl  not  be  met  by  young  people, 
taoLRUws  of  how  committed  they  are  to 
bS^  development,  who  are  not  learning 
-^iti/mi  aciencs  and  chemtotry  and  physics. 
7«<t  flnaiiy,  rffT%»</U<r  "de-schoollng."  What 
docs  that  term  mean  to  Blacks  and  other 
]BiaBcUlm7  They  have  already  been  de- 
,nt,««iii,  deprived,  dc-motlvated  and.  too 
oftBi,  dehumanteed  by  the  extotlng  educa- 
tional system.  They  dont  need  another  ve- 
Ucto  to  do  to  them  better  what  too  many 
educational  institutions  have  already  done 
very  well  Indeed  though  the  years. 

Besldss,  thto  to  a  credentlaled  society,  re- 
mjlrlng  diplomas,  certificates,  degrees  and 
other  stamps  of  approval  to  enter  most  of 
the  more  powerful  and  lucrative  posltlDns. 
WWle  many  of  these  credentlate  are  mean- 
In^eos  In  the  more  Important  ways  or  un- 
ueoMwnrll-  difficult  to  obtain,  few  can  afford 
tbt  luxury  of  Ignoring  them  even  while  ef- 
forts to  modify  them  are  Intenslfled.  Blacks 
and  other  mlnorttles  dont  need  to  invent 
new  ways  to  be  kept  out  of  the  system;  that 
Use  been  done  for  them  by  others  who  were 
•xperte.  They  want  In,  not  out. 

A  more  pragmatic  way  to  attack  the  prob- 
lem of  non-education  and  Inferior  educa- 
tlon  to  to  force  those  instttutlana  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  educating  to  do 
JiBt  that:  educate  children  and  youth  or 
get  out  of  the  way  so  others  can  get  about 
thalr  business.  One  should  not  be  deceived 
by  the  new  symbolic  crusades.  Eternal  vlgl- 
Isace  to  essential  if  the  poor  and  mlnorttles 
an  to  avoid  becoming  victims  of  the  dtver- 
tbMB  and  bHnd  alleys  they  have  endured  so 
long.  White  folks  aren't  about  to  pay  for  their 
edocatlon  out  of  the  gtjodness  of  their 
hearts.  True  educational  equaUty  should  be 
Bftwd  and  fought  for,  not  as  a  favor  or  a 
np,  but  as  a  sotmd  investment  In  a  healthy 
and  viable  society. 

■When  appropriate  courses  of  study  and 
methods  and  techniques  for  black  students 
are  being  debated,  It  might  be  weU  to  exa- 
mine more  closely  the  examples  set  by  many 
black  colleges.  Through  the  years,  these  In- 
stitutions— starved  for  funds,  struggling  for 
survival,  besieged  on  all  sides  by  hostile, 
racist  whites  who  wanted  to  keep  Blacks 
igntn^nt  and  uneducated— took  the  products 
of  Inferior,  segregated  southern  and  north- 
em  schools  and  turned  them  Into  competent 
professlonato  and  outstanding  leaders.  One  of 
the  reasons  Blacks  have  been  able  to  develop 
leaders  In  many  fields  to  because  these  Insti- 
tutions extoted.  Unfortunately,  Chlcanos, 
Poerto  Rlcaus  and  Indians  had  no  such  In- 
stitutions In  this  country. 


An  innovatlan  vbtsb  baa  laealsa*  far 
pnbnelty  tban 
wttb  sxtivnMls 
uas  of  drapi  to 

dran  In  tlM  ela ,      .  ,  .,.- 

in  tba  rUlafS  Foioe,  Has  produead  s,  filfbt- 
anlng  indtotaMnt  of  the  oaUaslnn  •'~« 
drar  coopanlsa.  doctors  smployad  by  >w~- 
wSmrTaad  KartiMa.*  Ata>oa«b  only  aboiit 
100  osdlatrte  p^whlaUXa  la  tba  eouutey 
»  q\HUlflad  to  m^Msa  and  tnat  tba  mini- 
mal brain  dyatuaBtlon  known  as  byper- 
ktnesta.  for  whiai  cMrtaln  drasi  ba*«.  In 
fact  proved  helpful,  preliminary  InsMtliB 
Uon  hns  revealad  that  ttaousanda  of  aaiool 
cfaUdivn  haw  baen  plaead  on  a  raglmaof  ba- 
hanor  nmdlfleatlon  dnega.  wttbont  paoper 
testing,  wtttkoot  carafnl  aonUorlos. 
ottmi  in  total  dtoragaad  ot  pasantal 
and  opporttlon.  It  shonkd  not  ba  i 
to  point  ont  that  tha  vtettna  are  ixmeamMf 
chUdran  of  tba  poor  and  tba  pqwsrtaea.  Hi«>" 
off  oommenta:  "The  m  oallad  'dliiasint  ba- 
havlor"  Is  a  de^SKata  r>a<itlnn  to  taaahsiw 
and  administrators  wbo  dont  know  wbat  to 
do  with  klda  wbo  do  not  f  aU  into  tbair  •spa- 
dal  ideotogy  about  dlartpUna.'  UnwUUnc  to 
recognize  their  own  deficiencies  as  eduoaAon. 
these  s<d»ool  paraonnal.  In  alllanna  wttb  same 
physicUns,  turn  to  drugging  chlldxan  as  the 
•easy-  way  to  solvs  their  own  problasaa  in  a 
classroom."  • 

The  proposals  for  Innovation,  for  reform, 
tat  change  an  t^ipacenUy  enrtlam  In  tbalr 
variety.  Soma  may  bs  waU-lntentlonad.  bat 
pocH-ly  conceived  and  aucnted.  SODoa  may 
cost  so  much  that  tbey  can  reach  at  ba* 
only  a  minute  proportion  of  tha  cblldnn 
who  would  benefit  from  tham.  Soma.  Uba 
the  drug  therapy  dsacribad  abora,  may  ba 
actually  malevolent  and  harmful  to  cbU- 
dren.  As  with  schamas  for  reform  of  edaca>- 
tional  finance,  warinass  and  careful  analyHa 
should  precede  endoraamant. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


Another  subject  we  must  examine  e*»- 
f  uUy  to  the  poUtka  of  eobocAs  and  edoeaAlna. 
The  eduoatkHial  system  of  any  coontry  to 
one  of  theprtmafT  means  of  soeiaHin41cp  f<» 
Its  cttteens.  Any  society  wfll  aM*mpt  to  In- 
culcate  wlthtn  tta  cttlnens  tbe  baste  vataas, 
philosophy.  bdleCi  and  tra<moiia  cfth*  so- 
dety  through  Itn  s^Kxte  lopg  -my^  o»«r 
institutions."  Oonmrantty  oontm*  of  ^ 
schooU  to  IneritaWy.  then,  lUm  otber  sehort- 
related  problems,  an  isaue  wbidi  to  pdltteal 
In  natcre.  ^^ 

Community  control  to  a  topic  whim  naa 
upeet  educators  all  cnrer  the  ooontry.  largsly 
beca-ose  of  the  potential  ramiiteatlgna  o<  tba 
New  Tor*  City  eontrorawy  of  asiaiBl  yea>a 
ago.  It  might  be  potntad  out  In  p— tog  tba* 
here  to  anotho'  intBreatlng  example— !lbo 
busing— of  American  douhlatbtak.  When 
whites  dema-d  cosaamunlty  control,  tt  is  re- 
garded as  logical,  normal  and  approprtofte.  m 
fact  they  dont  need  to  demand  tt,  bewnae 
they  nave  always  had  It  I  But  once  Blaeta 
begin  to  talk  about  control,  blood  prawuras 
sky-rocket,  eyes  bulge  and  people  begin  to 
see  some  dark  devtons  plot  being  coueocted 
by  militants  and  rorolutlonartes.  Derrick  B*U 
of  Harvard  University  L*w  Bobool  has  put 
the  issue  In  proper  perspectlva.  '"The  ;»Mnee 
of  community  control."  Ben  says,  Ts  tae 
sense  of  parents  that  they  can  and  do  tn- 
fluence  policy-making  In  their  chndrenls 
schotd  in  ways  beneOdal  to  their  cbUdren. 

•Parenta  In  hlgWy  regarded  suburb^ 
schocd  communities  have  thto  sense,  and  m 
varying  degrees,  teachers  and  admlntotxa- 
tors  in  those  schools  convey  and  under- 
standing that  their  Job  suooem  depanda  on 
satisfying  not  tha  board  or  unloa  but  tbe 
parents  whose  children  are  enroUad  in  tbe 
school."  I'  Or  aa  Jobn  Bsottb  of  Howaid 
Unlvstslty  said  moa»  soecinetty:  "Wbtte 
schools  are  not  'better*  bacanee  whites  ai« 
superior,  but  because  thoee  responsible  are 
required  to  act  responsibly."  " 


f'*ir't"""***r  eentml  la 

and  «nr«bwbU*lt 
Tba 
for  vbttaa  •■«  pi 
d« 

ins. 

bytbooenttnnedi 

of ' 

theb-  yoongatata.  tattad  about 

tba  attoaapts  to  anppnoa  ~  - 

nnmltgr  coiMral  ba—    In 

York. 

and  local  boards 

roaolta     bave     not    gin 

mnobtoi . 

MHllyn  Oltttfl.  oaaaf  tua  MOBtf^  ■ 
fd< 

by  -^ —  ^         .     ^ 

a<  • 

irlbattBn  of  pu— u"  8b* 
■lonate  Ymim  aaan  to  >*  **f^^ 

election  paaaadiMPaa  wva  annt 
luiillniind  csntBOl  by  tba  oM  fa 

aa  pacocblal  pamnta  wttb  no  illmi*  »■ 
In  tba  pubUe  aaboots — aae  fai  ^  ^  ..  » 

yr^fifti  beards  an  llmltad  to  dealing  sdtiv  jiX 
bMt  ip*"*^  booaabaaping  aaaagHaaBtk 
Barbara  Olwannea-e  anal|ala  of  tba  CUcago 
Woodtewn  Sebrool  leads  to  similar  canda- 
sjoQs:  tbaaa  tba  ooanmBnltg  baaad  marinpl^ 
an  adviaory  gronp,  '^-'<m'jf'"**ti*  poUdsa, 
nnt  oontadUng  nmcb  of  anytblng." 

Tba  cittlaa  lasaa,  of  oooma.  Inany  dtocus- 
sion  of  commtmlty  control  la  tba  daflnttlnn 
of  controL  Is  oontrol  simply  »™"^£;gf" 
term  wbe«rt»y  tbe  downtown  ^'■'*»*f^" 
can  kav  tbe  alasaa  contont.  a  fcnrom  vttb^ 
out  Bubatanoa.  a  dsttoa  ftor  daowrtralUtlop 
of  syatama  too  xauUm  for  oabwnt jp/iwn- 
anca?  Oontrol  abonld  mann  power,  nas^  -■ 
tbat  word  may  bo:  pow«r  to  mate 
about  rtaS  and  cuirleultnn.  and  to 

thoea  ilUileUaie  stick.  Omtud    _  _ 

to  tmiAniMBt  nw  prognma.  bnfld  iwiWflii^ 
hba    pMnsiiMll     WM^out    |wai.    witlMWt 

It  ts  croelal  to  deal  wHb  iual»j.oatilM*ui'fc. 
Phnip  IMnmtB.  wbo  baa  notad  T*"  *^ 
tersat  tba  pwMMy  of  P<iW*<^,  *fyr..S 
Kstaoai  gowTMMia.  eoactadaa  tha*  tba  «Hy 
hops  tat  lefuimmtlng 


aloivly  tawt 

from   the   local   level  to 


mnjorlty 

of  . 
^MtropaUtaa  acbaaaaa  pndif esart 
eat  eliwmte  to  dttnta  ar  deny 

>i«aln.  to  tbaaa 


jwbkfcj 

■w^k  iinilTiit  any  kind  of  maanmgtnl  oaaa- 
TnM'7«ty  canlroL  In  Maw  Tark  fitata.  far  In- 
stance, tba  NXA  and  UFT  has*  unttad  to 
form  one  monoltthhi  teaiAMrs  oigantaatVw 
If  dflidtnc  wttb  tbe  union  in  Kew  York  City 
was  an  tmr~r"''*  taA  for  local  boaida.  bow 
can  Eladm  and  other  mlnorltlea  bopa  to  ne- 
gottote  and  deal  with  a  statewide  organ  toa- 
tion  of  over  200.000  membera.'=^ 
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And  It  do«Hit  stop  with  t«Mh«  orgMite*- 
tloiw.  Inowrtngly  th«»  »re  <»lto  tat  n- 
Btooftl  or  tt»t«r«Ut«  pl»M  and  progr»in»— 
MMl  no  OM  am  d«ny  tb»  ne«l  or  good  iwiBe 
behind  •uch  AppMO*  for  tr»MO«»dln«  wrtl- 
flctol  boun«*M-to«.  The  problem*  of  trwi^xap- 
Utton  or  air  pollution  certainly  do  not  re- 
spect poUtfaml  dlvtolona.  But  what  mu*t  be 
understood  !•  that  oommunlty  control.  In 
and  of  ttaeU,  may  play  Itaelf  out  aa  another 
hoax  on  minority  group*.  Bven  aaeumlng 
that  they  wet»  able  to  get  themwlvee  to- 
gvttaer— otfvUsMl,  united,  articulate— aa  a 
community  or  eren  clty-wlde  group,  what 
good  would  that  do.  li  the  action  haa  mored 
to  a  blgbor  leirel  o*  govemmant  or  If  the  re- 
■onTCM  ara  ao  plUfuUy  faw  that  nothing 
xnneb  ean  be  aaaotnpUitMd  anyway.  One  may 
hm  pitanatad  tniB  dartc  to  prealdent  of  the 
ti^wfc  but  tba  pltiata  oAo*  wlU  be  a  maanlng- 
iMi  ayinbol  If  aU  o<  the  daposttora  have 
takan  tfaalr  moaay  and  gone  elaewb«re. 

m^^^  and  ottier  mlnarttlaa  all  have  a  lot 
to  iMtfB  from  partidpatkm  in  the  decision- 
jnmtHwtg  proMM.  Competanoe  in  guvei  nance — 
no  mere  than  In  any  other  field— does  not 
com*  overnight,  and  it  may  well  be  aa  some. 
Including  Barbara  ai—more,"  have  argued, 
that  Blacks  are  still  at  a  stage  In  their  de- 
valopment  as  a  paopla  where  s^taratlsm  la 
a  baalthy  and  neoaaaary  phenomenon.  But 
tbay  must  bawaia  of  still  another  rtp-oft. 
nia  qtiestlon  of  oommunlty  control  requires 
eaatlon,  and  eyea  wide  open  to  see  what  is 
being  oontrollad  and  what  reeouroes  are 
available  to  make  the  oontrol  effective. 

m  ttia  Brown  decision  of  19M.  separate 
t^t>««i«  were  declared  inherently  unequal. 
Doeumentatlon  of  the  inequalities  had  been 
IiroTlded  by  Bond.  Callver  and  others."  Sex- 
ton and  Wlsa.**  wTnnng  others,  have  shown 
ttiat  fHnnfa  ssrrlng  the  poor  outside  the 
aontb  alao  reoatrad  an  unequal  sbaie  of  tha 
mouroaa  of  all  kinds.  What  happened  after 
1B6*.  howarer,  was  that  many  iMopla.  both 
ti4^^«»  ^«y>  wtitta,  aaamnad  that  TniK^^g  Bteck 
and  white  ehUdran  In  aehooU  and  claas- 
roama  w«mld  magically  provide  quality  edu- 
oattan.  Vaw  people  confronted  the  hard  real- 
tttaa  at  what  quality  education  meant  or 
would  ooit.  Wm  dealt  with  the  reality  of 
nolst  teactassa  and  admlnlatratota.  rigid  or- 
ganisational arrangetoants.  harsh  disciplin- 
ary prooadursa  unequally  applied  and  the 
payolMtogteal  vlolanoa  visited  upon  Black 
ohUdran  wIm  would  be  bused  to  newly  d»- 
asgrsgatad  acaoola  Sagrsgated  sobools  bad 
proved  daau^lng,  but  the  pain  and  anger 
of  daangragatad  aehools  has  been  no  less 
^^■w^iwy  tn  too  many  caasa. 

aamual  Bthsrldgs,  tba  NaUonal  Education 
Asaoelatlo&'s  director  for  teacher  rights,  has 
doeumsntad  and  pnblleiasd  the  scandalous 
ttaatmsBt  ctf  Btook  taachsri  and  prlnetpals 
in  tbe  aootb  during  this  period  of  desegre- 
ptttan.»  m  tba  sebool  year  lust  past.  Bthe- 
rldvB  leiwjits  tbat  MOT  Blaok  eduoaton  were 
illsmlsasil.  dsmot^d.  assigned  out  of  fltid  or 
unaatlsCaotorlly  placed  in  five  southern 
stataa.  WssdlBss  to  say,  the  horror  did  not 
and  tbsra.  Students  have  alao  suffered  their 
share  of  tbe  panaltlss. 

laltaraUy  tbouaanda  have  been  expelled. 
tbro>wn  out,  pHyMeally  brutallBed  and  psy- 
cbologleaUy  aaaaultsd.  A  survey  which  oov- 
ared  laaa  tbaa  tan  per  cent  of  all  tbe  school 
dlstrlets  in  tbe  elavan  Boutbem  stataa  un- 
covered tbase  figures:  19XiM  students  sus- 
pandad:  3,470  stud«ats  atreatad,  and  32,978 
students  out  of  school  for  some  reaaons  or 
otbar.  Including  expulsion.  Intlmldatitui. 
vioienoe  and  even  murder  has  attended  tbe 
Souttiem  way  of  life.  And  yet  there  are  other 
Instanoea  in  which  young  people  of  both 
races  have  bean  able,  with  wise  and  patient 
adult  guldaooe.  to  explore  their  mlaooncep- 
tlons  and  fears  and  fmatratloos  together,  and 
to  move  on  to  respect  and  friendship,  putting 
their  eidera  to  shame. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  fact  that  Black  school  children  and 
teachers  are  being  systematically  repressed 
or  impoverUhed  is  not  news.  But  when  such 
developments  occur  as  the  consequence  of 
Implementing  a  goal— desegregation  or  inte- 
gration—for which  people  have  fought  and 
died,  It  Is  depressing  and  alarming  in  the 
extreme.  That  many  Blacks  have  turned 
away  from  the  unequal  struggle  and  begun 
to  advocate  separatism  may  be  ironic,  may 
seem  a  contradiction  of  much  that  has  gone 
before,  but  It  shotild  hardly  be  viewed  as 
a  surprising  development  by  the  press  or  any- 
one else. 

Black  F>eople  didn't  Invent  or  create  two 
separate  societies.  It  was  the  Kerner  Com- 
mission which  warned  of  a  polarized  society, 
separate  and  unequal  .^>  What  can  one  expect 
when  oppressed  Blacks  and  other  minorities 
watch  their  children  emerge  from  school 
uneducated,  unequipped  and  psychologically 
damaged.  Tracking,  testing,  counseling,  and 
guidance  contribute  to  this  and  ate  viewed 
as  means  of  keeping  Black  folks  ignorant. 
Is  It  any  wonder  that  people  begin  to  say 
they  will  viae  any  means  necessary  to  see 
that  their  children  are  no  longer  dehuman- 
ised? 

Yet  understandable  as  these  reactions  may 
be,  the  focus  must  always  be  clearly  on  qual- 
ity education.   If   that   can   be  provided   In 
desegregated    or    integrated    schools,    good. 
But — given  the  reality  of  housing  patterns 
and  the  intransigent  opposition  to  busing — 
it  may  well  have  to  be  provided,  for  many 
youngsters  In  the  foreseeable  future,  in  all- 
black  schools.  In  either  case,  the  ultimate 
goal  must  continue  to  be  a  truly  open  so- 
ciety, an  open  society   in  which  all  people 
can    choose    from    among    many    options. 
Blacks   have   been   fighting   for   options   for 
more  than  300  years;  hundreds  of  thousands 
have    given    their    lives    In    the    strtiggle. 
Whether  Blacks  want  their  children  In  de- 
segregated or  Integrated  schools,  they  must 
have  that  right.  This  country  was  built  In 
no  grn^ii  part  by  tbe  sweat,  blood  and  brains 
of  WiK'V:''    It  Is  as  much  their  country  as 
other  more  f  av(»ed  groups,  and  they  are  en- 
titled to  aU  the  rights,  privileges  and  options 
available  to  the  most  favored  of  Its  citizens. 
As  Vernon  Jordan  and  others  have  noted.<" 
this  period  nsemii  to  be  the  end  of  the  second 
reconstruction.   The   potential    for   violence 
and  destruction  which  are  buUdlng  up  in 
this  country  is  no  less  than  terrifying,  not 
least  because  It  U  condoned,  if  not  acttially 
led,  by  the  top  executive  leadership  in  the 
federal  government.  If  the  policies  of  this 
administration  are  not  evil,  they  are  at  best 
stupid  and  sbortslehted.  This  administration 
seems  to  have  far  more  confidence  than  Is 
warranted  by  history  and  the  experience  of 
human  nature  that  "benign  neglect"  In  ra- 
cial conflict  wUl  somehow  serve  to  appease 
white  racists  Into  a  more  broad-minded  out- 
look. Apparently  It  has  not  yet  learned  that 
the  quest  for  self -aggrandizement  at  the  ex- 
pense of  other  "inferior  peoples"  Is  an  appe- 
tite which  Is  never  satisfied.  Has  the  lesson 
of  Nazis  Germany  been  forgotten  so  quickly? 
As  early  as  February  1970='  a  top  Presiden- 
tial advisor  was  propounding  the  theory  that 
the  ship  of  Integration  had  gone  down  and 
that  the  President  would  do  well  to  disassoci- 
ate himself,  before  It  cost  him  more  votes, 
from  a  struggle  which  was  bound  to  fail.  It 
seems  obvious  that  he  has  taken  that  advice. 
Thousands  of  citizens,  black  and  white  alike, 
have  agonized  and  worked  toward  the  goal  ot 
equal    opportunity,    recognizing    that    their 
common  safety  and  health — to  say  nothing 
of  the  moral  and  Constitutional  obligation — 
required  no  less.  Now  they  are  confronted  by 
the  stunning  and  sorry  spectacle  of  a  leader 
who  panders  to  the  worst  elements  In  the 
individual  or  collective  American  mentality, 
and   inflames   racist    and   selfish   desires   or 
fears  In  a  classically  demagogic  bid  for  re- 
election. The  President   has   talked  a  great 
deal  about  honor  in  recent  years,  but  it  is 
extremely  difficult  to  comprehend  how  he  de- 
fines it.  By  submitting  Constitutional  safe- 


guards to  popular  vote?  Undercuttlaf  tk* 
duty  of  the  Supreme  Court  to  proteet  tlw 
Constitutional  rights  of  mlnoritiasT  Prspc*. 
Ing  legislation  which  would  retiuD  this  na- 
tion not  simply  to  the  thinking  of  PieMy  tt. 
Ferguson,  but  even  further  back  to  the  con- 
cept  expressed  In  the  Dred  Scott  declaioQ: 

. .  (Negroes  are)  altogether  unfit  to  aaaoel- 
ate  with  the  white  race  . . .  and  so  far  Inferior 
they  (have)  no  rights  which  the  white  man 
(Is)  bound  to  respect. . . ." 

The  nation  needs  people  who,  In  view  of 
these  disheartening  and  frightening  devsl- 
opments,  are  committed  to  firm  and  vlgilsat 
pursuit  of  an  open  society,  including  the  de- 
segregation of  the  schools  and  the  means  to 
make  desegregation  possible.  This  Is  not  to 
Ignore  the  fact  that  many  schools  are  now, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  all  or  almost  aU 
black:  the  chUdren  in  those  aehools  camtot 
be  peiukllzed  any  longer  for  an  accident  of 
geography.  But  there  are  example*  of  excel- 
lent black  schools  from  which  to  learn.  The 
goal  remains:  a  national  educational  systein 
In  which  black  and  white  and  indeed  all  chU- 
dren will  learn  from  one  another,  and  In  iplte 
of  one  another,  what  lUe  In  a  world  of  di- 
versity and  change  Is  all  about. 

mCHKB     EDOCATTON 

Equally  serious  problems  face  Blacks  who 
wish  to  obtain  undergradtiate,  graduate  or 
professiwial  training.  But  first,  the  topic  of 
higher  education  for  Blacks  should  be  plaoad 
in  historical  perspiectlve.  For  many  years,  of 
course,  black  colleges  comprised  virtually  tbe 
sole  means  for  Blacks  intent  on  obtaining 
post-secondary  education.  Indeed,  aa  late  a» 
1068,  almost  80%  of  tbe  baccalaureate  degie« 
awarded  black  students  were  granted  by 
black  colleges,  and  almost  B0%  of  tba  grad- 
uates or  professional  degrees.**  Earl  MeOtath 
emphasizes,  in  the  initial  pages  of  his  study 
of  Negro  ooUeges.  tbat  If  young  black  people 
are  "to  receive  anj  higher  education,  tbs  In- 
stitutions now  primarily  serving  Nagrot* 
must,  for  a  c<»siderable  span  of  yean,  pto* 
vide  it."  « 

People  may  argue,  as  they  do,  about  wheth- 
er these  oolleges  were  founded  to  assist  nawly 
freed  blacks  ftJ«""M»  tbelr  rightful  role  in  a 
free  society  or  to  reinforce  aegregatton  and 
subservience.  The  fact  remains  that  blaek 
colleges  have  performed  heroically  In  provid- 
ing education  for  generations  of  blaok  peo- 
ple and  that  they  have  done  so  in  the  fsoe  of 
overwhelming  odds  against  their  very  sor- 
vival.  To  this  day,  they  have  been  starved  for 
funds — and  have,  therefore,  had  poor  faoUi- 
ties  and  low  salaries.  Tbey  have  had  to  en- 
gage in  enormous  amounts  of  remedial  work 
because  many  of  their  students  came  from 
schools  organized  around  planned  inferiority 
and  academic  deprivation.  And  make  no  mis- 
take about  it:  it  was  planned,  overtly  in  the 
dual  school  system  in  the  South  and  covertly 
in  the  ghettos  of  the  North.  The  deUberats 
design  has  been  alluded  to  and  documented 
by  such  diverse  writers  as  Ambrose  Callver, 
Horace  Mann  Bond,  Hsjory  Allen  Bullock  and 
in  the  monumental  work  of  GKmnar  Myrdal." 
Dubois,  again  the  visionary,  said  years  ago 
that: 

"The  Negro  Race,  like  all  races,  is  going 
to  be  served  by  Its  exceptional  men.  .  .  .  Now 
the  training  of  men  is  a  dilBcult  and  intri- 
cate task.  Its  technique  is  a  matter  for  edu- 
cational experts,  but  its  object  is  for  the  vi- 
sion of  seers.  If  we  make  money  the  object  of 
man-training,  we  shall  develop  money-mak- 
ers, but  not  necessarily  men;  if  we  make  tech- 
nical skill  the  object  of  education,  we  may 
possess  artisans  but  not.  In  nature,  men,"  " 

But  moat  whites,  especially  the  philan- 
thropists, were  not  Interested  In  the  training 
of  "men"  and  thus  a  tragic  cycle  was 
initiated. 

Students  in  black  colleges  and  even  the 
alumni  have  rarely  been  in  a  position  to 
support  them,  through  high  tuitions  or  gen- 
erous bequests.  Financial  weakness  in  the 
colleges  and  lack  of  demand  for  trained 
Blacks  in  a  .segregated  and  discriminatory  so- 
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,„-»»  oomblned  to  limit  tbelr  offerings  to 
SaS"  fialds,  like  education,  social  work  and 
iSSon.  B»«n  tbs  few  professional  sehools 
»ew  limited  to  provldtaig  training  for  those 
ruMfs  which  could  be  pursued  in  the  black 
r^nsnnlty:  medicine,  law,  theology.  The 
tnslo  cycle  waa  repeated  over  and  over:  am- 
bitloua  young  blacks  had  no  opportunity  to 
study  advanced  science  or  business  admlnis- 
tiation,  and  the  white  graduate  schooU  or 
eniDloyers  were  provided  with  an  easy  "out" 
foTthelr  lack  of  black  students  or  employ- 
ees But  regardless  of  their  cnisblng  prob- 
Knis,  black  colleges  did  and  conttoue  to 
Diovids  the  vast  majority  of  educated  black 
laadsi*.  From  their  alumni  have  come  not 
only  the  well-known  spokesman  for  the 
whOls  spectrum  ol  blaok  consciotisness,  but 
also  tbe  quiet  supporters  for  the  thousand- 
aad-one  projects  and  programs  attempting  to 
gtln  frsedom,  opportunity  and  power  for 
black  people. 

Look  at  what  black  institutions  have  done, 
tat  instance,  in  providing  professional  train- 
m*.  Now  It  Is  quite  clear  that  Blacks  are 
ttui  vmder-requeeted  In  aU  the  higher  pro- 
fssiions.  For  instance,  only  two  percent  of 
this  country's  practicing  physicians  are 
tiUek.  The  proportion  of  attorneys  is  ex- 
tiemely  uneqvial:  one  for  every  760  whites, 
but  only  one  black  attorney  for  every  5,000 
blacks.  The  story  is  similar  for  other  post- 
baeealaureate  programs:  only  1.73  percent 
of  graduate  enrollment  is  black,  and  of  all 
the  PhX>.'B  granted  between  1964  and  1068, 
only  .78  percent  went  to  Blacks.  But  without 
Mdutrry  and  Howard,  the  record  would  be 
unimaginably  worse.  These  two  etre  still  pro- 
viding the  vast  majority  of  blaok  doctors 
and  dentists.  The  Carnegie  Commission  on 
BIgfaer  Education  reports  that  "in  I06fr-6e, 
out  of  36,000  MX),  candidates  in  the  nation, 
SOS  were  at  Hovirard  and  269  at  Meharry.  Less 
qi^n  1  percent  of  the  students  In  other  med- 
ical aehools  were  blaek  .  . .  out  of  16,408  den- 
tal students  enrolled,  136  were  at  Meharry 
and  310  were  at  Howard.  Only  21  of  the  69 
dental  schools,  other  than  Howard  and  Me- 
harry, had  any  black  students  and  nuast  of 
these  had  only  one."  "  Deep.te  the  fact  that 
these  figures  are  beyond  dispute,  at  a  recent 
aodal  event  one  of  the  affluent  white  "lib- 
eials"  present  refused  to  accept  their  va- 
lidity. He  offered  no  refutation  other  than 
bis  contention  they  were  inaccurate!  He 
■tould  not  accept  the  fact  that  in  the  1970*8 
black  Institutions  were  still  carrying  the 
major  burden  of  providing  black  profession- 
als in  law,  medicine  and  dentistry,  not  to 
mention  basic  undergraduate  education  for 
Blacks. 

While  the  gallant  efforts  and  real  suc- 
oeaaee  of  the  black  coUeges  in  tbe  past 
abould  be  appreciated  and  receive  endorse- 
ment, it  must  l)e  noted  that  the  desegrega- 
tion gradually  taking  place  in,  higher  edu- 
cation has  its  price.  For  instance,  the  inte- 
gration of  institutions  which  were  formally 
predominantly  black  poses  the  danger  of 
reducing  rather  than  expanding  access  of 
black  youth  to  higher  education.  Tbe  Car- 
negie Cooomission   says   this,   for   instance: 

Among  historically  black  coUeges,  three 
reoenUy  reported  that  more  than  60  percent 
of  their  students  were  white:  Bluefield  State 
OoUege,  69  percent  white;  West  Virginia 
State  College:  73.3  percent  white;  and  Lin- 
coln University,  Missouri,  60.8  percent 
white."  " 

SimUarly,  Maryland  Stote  CoUege  became 
part  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  nine 
predominantly  Negro  Junior  c<dleges  in 
Florida  were  cloeed  in  order  to  integrate 
their  students  into  white  Junior  coUeges. 
Before  one  can  determine  whether  these  in- 
tegration efforts  represents  advancements 
of  the  black  cause,  he  should  inquire  what 
h^pened  to  the  black  young  people  who 
might  have  gone  to  Bluefield  State  or  to 
Lincoln   University,   MlasourL   Were   oppor- 
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tunltles  avaUabla  to  tbam  in  pradonnlnaatly 
white  ooUegee? 

lUe  "blaok  brain  drain"  is  another  cause 
for  concern.  The  sorambllng  by  many  aec- 
tors  of  society  for  blaek  students  and  pro- 
fessionals Is  certainly  a  retraablng  change: 
but  one  must  guard  against  satlataction  with 
mere  tokenism.  Tba  recruitment  ot  topnoteh 
students  or  professors  from  blaok  ooUeges 
to  white  ones  may  represent  a  net  loaa,  not 
gain.  The  instalUtion  of  a  Blaok  as  a  q>eelal 
assistant  in  an  otherwise  white  offloe  is  too 
frequently  windowdreaslng  at  best,  and  at 
worse  may  serve  as  an  excuse  for  avoiding 
tbe  need  for  basic  institutional  change  to 
meet  the  needs  of  tbe  blaek  community. 
The  days  for  baaklng  in  tbe  reflected  glory 
of  the  achievements  of  one  or  two  have  long 
since  gone:  opportunity  muaft  be  available 
to  every  one. 

As  recently  as  1960,  mc»e  than  six  percent 
of  the  white  population  (36  years  ex  older) 
had  graduated  from  college,  as  oppoaed  to 
cmly  three  percent  of  the  Blacks.  More  than 
half  the  white  population  ot  this  country  had 
at  least  a  high  school  diploma,  but  less  than 
one  third  of  the  black  population  bad  grad- 
uated from  high  school.'*  Has  there  been  an 
Improvement  in  this  situation?  It's  hard  to 
say.  Figures  on  current  enrollment  of  Blacks 
in  colleges  and  universities  vary  from  a  high 
of  484,000  reported  (1970)  by  the  Census  Bu- 
reau  to  a  low  366386.  reported  by  the  HXW 
Office  of  ClvU  Rights.  One  can  only  speculate 
about  the  disputed  135,000  bodies.  Indeed, 
Ellas  Blake,  in  his  paper  prepared  tat  the 
National  Policy  Conference  on  Education  for 
Blacks  last  AprU,  states  "Despite  aU  the  pub> 
licity  on  increases,  no  studies  at  any  compre- 
hensive nature  exist  with  solid  answers  to 
these  questions  ..."«'  (ie.,  of  how  many 
blacks  are  enroUed,  in  what  kind  of  programs, 
leading  to  what) .  EquaUy  mystifying  is  tbe 
exact  proportion  of  Black  youngsters  in  pre- 
dominantly black  cc^eges  or  In  predMnlnant- 
ly  white,  be  they  private  or  state-supported. 
The  Southern  Education  Reporting  Service 
conducted  a  survey  of  tbe  100  state  unlver- 
slUes  and  land-grant  coUeges,  and  found  tbat 
(with  the  exception  of  these  InstltutkMis 
which  were  originaUy  aU  '.^lack)  tbe  percent- 
age of  black  students  ranged  from  a  high  of 
not  quite  3%  in  insUtutlons  In  tbe  Midwest 
to  a  low  of  less  than  IVi  in  tbe  Var  Weat.*^ 

It  is  not  Just  mathematical  Ini^Utude  that 
makes  cHie  suspicious  of  figures:  it  is  the  all- 
too-oommon  phenomenon  of  niMi-ertstent. 
scrappy  or  inoonaistent  data  which.  In  this 
age  of  computers,  is  hard  to  understand  cw 
excuse.  But  of  course  it  should  not  be  nec- 
essary to  note  that  even  if  there  were  an 
accurate  clear  picture  of  black  student  en- 
roUment,  one  would  stiU  need  to  ask  the  even 
taoM  important  questioos  about  quality  and 
productivity. 

The  efforts  of  some  coUeges  and  universi- 
ties to  expand  access  to  higher  educatton  to 
minority  youth  have  been  lattded  by  a  few. 
but  they  have  triggered  anxiety  and  outright 
opposition  among  many  more,  inoludlng  tbe 
Vice  President.  The  Ute  Whitney  Toung,  Jr. 
and  Brmon  Hoga"  provided  an  exoellent  re- 
sponse to  those  who,  "when  tbey  grumble 
about  'lovrar  standards'  are  reaUy  using  code 
terms  for  keeping  blacks  out."  Tbey  write: 
.  .  it  haa  been  clearly  demonstrated  that 
now  traditional  terms  of  admission  predict 
little  or  nothing  about  what  a  mlncHrlty  stu- 
dent will  do  m  collage  or  about  his  potential 
after  graduation.  At  the  same  tiOM,  it  has 
been  clearly  shown  that  lack  of  moUvatkin 
is  not  a  problem  where  genuine  <H>portunlty 
exists:  academic  skills  can  be  acqtUred;  and 
persons  once  thought  uneducable  at  the  col- 
lege level,  based  on  high  school  records.  Col- 
lege Board  test  scores,  and  cut-off  points,  are 
now  succeeding  in  their  studlM.  .  .  .  TTis 
best  way  of  determining  whether  a  potential 
student  Is  capable  of  college  work  is  to  admit 
\\\m  to  coUege  and  evaluate  his  performance 
there."  •* 

Open  admissions,  like  so  many  other  highly 
publicized  new  programs,  cannot  be  regarded 


aa  the  soiutkm  to  the  diapiopertloiiate  rspre< 
seat»tlon  of  mlnoiUlas  and  the  poor  in 
higher  adticatloa.  ladaed.  aema  aarloua  quas- 
tlona  must  b<:  ralaad  about  certain  programs 
whloh  patmtt  students  to  antar  but  do  not 
provide  the  supportive  aarvloas.  oounaeUng, 
remediation  or  flnannia)  beoktng  whlfab  wlU 
make  It  possible  for  them  to  ramaln.  Simi- 
larly, the  prolUerattng  oonmumlty  i.iallatas 
must  be  carefully  wstobad  to  see  vrtaether, 
as  has  been  charged  by  some,**  tbay  are  in 
part  beeomlng  a  convenient  devloe  to  screen 
out  applloante  for  tbe  universities  and  direct 
them  into  lower-status  and  even  dead-end 
Jobe. 

Tbe  enormous  expense  of  a  college  edu- 
cation is  weU-known,  and  cost  alone  wlU 
continue  to  bar  the  coUege  door  to  many 
aspiring  poor  youngster*  wboae  famlltae  are 
totally  uxteqoipped  to  help  them.  It  is  doubt- 
ful tbat.  even  wtth  tha  emarganae  of  new 
Federal  aid  to  hl^ier  education,  this  country 
has  yet  made  a  commitment  to  ensuring  that 
aU  its  talented  young  people,  rsgiMlaas  of 
their  social  ox  econmnlc  cirenmstaBoea,  wUl 
have  an  opportunity  to  engage  in  advanced 
study. 

Even  if  adequate  flnanrrtal  support  were 
assured,  very  serious  problems  ramaln.  Tbe 
pressure  on  blaok  stodanta.  pertlonlarly  on 
the  recently  deasgragntod  eaaipuaaa.  are  ex- 
tremely severe.  Too  many  blaok  youngsters, 
unfortunately,  are  oonf used,  mtiBad,  and  fi- 
nally demorallBed  by  eatf-prooialmad  laadera 
who  subslet  on  an  Ideology  or  progxsm  baaed 
on  half-truths  and  a  single  strategy.  Trying 
frantically  to  get  tbalr  bearings,  tbeae  young- 
sters have  few  opportuntttaa  to  obtain  sym- 
pathetlo  and  sane  advloe  and  evamplaa.  and 
tbey  faU  prey  to  fooU  and  cbarlatana.  One 
blaok  odUage  iiieBlrtent  tells  of  looking  out 
his  window  late  one  night  to  see  one  of  bis 
better  students  tearing  up  the  grass  on  the 
college  green.  When  tbe  student  was  invited 
in  and  asked  what  ha  was  doing,  he  raidlad: 
"I'm  planting  food  to  feed  all  tba  boagry 
brothers  and  slaters."  Whether  that  particular 
trip  was  caused  by  drugs  or  something  else 
is  beside  tbe  point.  What  mattaza  la  tbat 
some  of  the  brightest  young  people  today  ate 
being  bombarded  with  telae  infermatton. 
ooolllctlng  thaorlae  and  misleedlng  slgnaU 
without  any  luiieeponrttng  method  for  eval- 
uating them  or  sorting  tham  oat. 

A  very  dlaturbtac  development  on  some 
prs^tamlnanUy  whits  ompuses  Is  the  eetab- 
Ilstament  of  speotal  coUegaa  for  open  admis- 
sions students.  Blaoks,  Cbioanoa  and  Puerto 
R|f<a"a  Theas  coUegae  are  aapere»e.  Iden- 
tifiable "^*  often  rxm  by  nieolrs  and  otlier 
minorttlae.  But  If  tbeee  ooUagaa  baaoma  tbe 
repoeltortea  for  aU  ot  tbe  diaaBfiranohlasd 
and  oppraaaed,  what  of  tbelr  future?  Bow 
much  money  wiU  be  available  for  them 
when  Blacks,  CSilcanoe  and  Puerto  Bloans 
go  out  of  style?  What  about  tbe  raapon- 
slblUty  of  Ttrtrtlng  departmenU  and  col- 
leges to  change  their  stattng  pattena  and 
curricula?  Permitting  or  enoonragSng  such 
a^aratlsm  may  beoome  a  part  of  tha  new 
ndam:  give  them  their  thing  and  let  them 
do  It:  we  WlU  be  done  with  them,  and  good 
riddance.  U  quality  Is  not  eetabUabed  and 
maintained,  tf  staff  Is  not  competent  and 
committed.  If  skilla  and  ednoatton  are  not 
directed  to  careers  of  the  future.  Blacks 
and  other  minmitles  wlU  soon  reaUas  that 
they  have  been  had.  put  in  a  trtok  bag  onoe 
again,  and  ripped  off  In  the  name  ot  prog- 


Art  Thomas,  Director  of  tbe  Oentsr  for 
tbe  Study  of  Student  RIgbU  and  Respon- 
sibilities, summed  up  tbe  challenge,  feeing 
Blacks  conoeraed  about  young  people. 
"Black  people  have  to  realiae."  he  aald, 
"tbat  one  white  dude  can  come  into  an 
audlenoe  of  3.000  Blaek  people  and  aet  like 
he's  in  tbe  majority.  That's  a  vary  powerful 
thing,  when  a  white  racist  eoctety  bee  ocm- 
dltloned  a  white  dude  to  bauave  be  la  supe- 
rkir.  to  aet  like  he's  In  the  majority  even 
when  he's  in  tbe  minority.  Blaok  people,  if 
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w  M*  loioc  te  Ktrrtv*.  b***  to  d*T«top 
wiCbln  oar  ttdldrm  tb*  bellif  ttw*  ttey 
■(•  bMrntttva.  tltaik  ttwy  wn  brlUtent.  and 
that  Xbmf  MB  do  wythtnc  ttwy  maka  \4> 
thair  mtBdi  to  do.  If  «•  ean  Mtocato  oar 
oblldna  at  an  oarty  ■••  to  twUaw  in  ttwm- 
Mlvea.  ttk«  quaatlon  of  Intogratlan  or  Mpa- 
raUam  wtB  not  ba  Important  baeauaa  of 
Black  iirtda.  WHan  n>a  can  pat  on*  Black 
ebild  in  a  aebool  wtUx  ona  tbowanil  whita 
chUdrm.  and  ba  knows  ha  la  powarful,  that 
ha  la  brllUant,  ttian  tba  ttkonaand  whlta 
chUdxan  win  not  aflaet  hla  oonfldanea.  By 
tha  tamt  tiT>~".  you  can  bava  ona  ttaouaand 
Black  sttidanta  In  a  school  together  who 
Uva.  tnu*.  and  reapaet  aaoh  other,  and  they 
will  kamr  that  ttaay  an  together  and  ean 
aonnmpllah     anything     thay     aet  out     to 


Taanilng  bow  to  daal  with  ovart  and  oorert 
radaaa  may  ba  dapnaalng.  troatratlng  and 
dUBeuIt  in  tba  axtnna.  But  It  la  an  eaaantlal 
part  a<  tba  educational  experience  for  aU 
minorlCy  young  people.  K  they  are  to  deal 
aAeottvaly  with  whltaa  In  Uter  life,  aa  they 
moat,  ttiay  might  aa  well  begin  on  the  cam- 
puaea.  They  cannot  do  so  by  retreating  to  the 
Uluaory  taavana  ;»t)mlaed  by  separate  ooiirses 
at  study,  docmltorlea  or  other  exclualva  mi- 
nority |fi«igi'Mw  Harold  Cinae,  that  pereep- 
Uv«  and  bttlng  orttle  at  tba  Black  Intalllgan- 
tata,  lags  bara  the  hoUownaaa  of  mueh  of  the 
■apwattat  ibetailo.  "The  Negro  IntaUectual." 
ba  wittM.  "muat  daal  intimately  with  the 
wblta  power  atnietnra  and  onltural  appara- 
tua.  and  tha  toner  raalltlea  of  the  Black  worid 
at  oaa  and  tba  aama  ttma  ...  he  cannot  be 
abaolutaly  aeparatad  from  either  the  Black 
or  whlto  world."  ••  Calling  on  radical  Blacks 
to  daratop  "a  sodal  theory  baaed  on  the  liv- 
ing in^adleata  o<  Afro-Amsrlcan  history,"  *■ 
ba  M  niiM  them  at  «M««<»iiiir>g  profound  theo- 
fatleal  and  adentiflo  irramlTiit"""  of  hlstorl- 
eal  In  fMor  at  "paaaton,  «notlonallam  and 
prejudleai." "  But  while  they  are  caught  up 
thla  fierwor,  ba  warns,  the  white  power  struc- 
ture wfil  ba  boay  doing  their  theory  and  prac- 
ttcafortbam.'* 

■van  aarltar.  W.  S.  B.  DuBoia  had  defined 
tha  Btaek  alfenatlon:  "Onoe  and  for  all,"  he 
aroto.  "lat  ua  leallae  that  we  are  Americans. 
tbat  wa  ware  brought  hare  with  tha  eadlaet 
aettlaa  and  that  tha  very  aort  of  dTlUaatkm 
from  which  wa  oama  made  tba  eonplato  ab- 
aocptian  ctf  Waatam  mnrlaa  and  eustoma  Im- 
petal  I sa  If  «•  ware  to  sorrtre  at  all;  to  brief, 
tbara  la  nothing  ao  indigenous,  so  oomptetrty 
to  A■ll^^^^^^^  aa  wa."  "  And  Inuunu  Ba- 
sttil  ktojwn  to  many  aa  Lerol  Jonas, 
"Dm  paradox  of  tba  If egro  axpartance 
to  AaMtloa  la  that  It  la  a  separate  azperlance 
but  toaapambla  from  the  complete  fabric 
of  ninailfaii  Ute  ...  In  a  senae.  hlatory  for 
tba  Tlagrn  baiora  America  must  remato  an 
tlott."'*  Such  worda  are 
but  umili  nnaflful  aa  reatratota  to 
tlaaaa  who  are  timptirt.  bowervar  undentand- 
abiy.  to  aaaapa  toto  an  aU-btack  world. 

Biliaialliin  la  a  oomplax  topic:  almost  every 
laaua  lalasil  to  toaaa  few  brief  pages  and 
many  otbaca  to  which  no  reference  has  been 
made  taara— oould  well  baoome  the  sole  topic 
oC  an  arttda,  a  <AuM>ter,  vmn  a  book.  Ibtactly 
bei  ansa  at  thla  complexity,  it  la  always 
tempting  to  put  on  bllnkara,  to  focus  too  nar- 
roerly  on  an  immedlato  problem,  to  Ignore 
tha  anaoylng  lamtfleaUoas  of  events  in  ton- 
gantial  ftslis  But  HaipUatlo  analyats,  stm- 
pUatle  solutions,  will  not  do.  Bqual  oppor- 
tunity In  education  will  not  become  a  real- 
ity ovamlgbt — even  if  funding  Increaaee  dras- 
ticaUy.  e«e«  if  tba  busing  question  la  equlto- 
bly  reaotvad.  avan  If  teacher  training  Is  Im- 
proasd.  avan  tf  adm)<9alon  to  ooUege  is  guar- 
anteed to  aU  who  wish  to  apply.  SufBoe  it 
to  say  tlkare  la  work  to  be  done,  and  work 
enough  for  everyooa  who  seeks  to  forward 
the  twto  oaoaea  at  quaUty  and  equality. 

laa  aoaae  astuto  oonunanta 
oniTCtit  aduoattonal  crtala:  "niia 
aidwol  U  not  to  orisse  fnat  beoanas  it  Is  sud- 
denly dDtng  warn.  Todays  school  doaa  no 


poorer  a  Job  than  It  did  yeaterday:  the  school 
has  simply  done  a  terribly  poor  Job  aU  along. 
But  what  we  tolerated  to  the  past  we  no 
longer  oan  tolarato  .  .  .  Bather  the  school 
biw  soddsnly  asaumed  such  importance  for 
Xb»  todlvldual,  for  the  community,  for  the 
eoonomy,  and  for  society,  that  we  cannot  suf- 
fer the  tradlttonal,  time-honored  incompe- 
tence of  the  educational  system  .  Today, 
accees  to  careers,  to  moat  opportunities,  and 
to  education  Is  through  the  school.  We  ex- 
pect of  the  school — and  It  U  a  new  expecta- 
tion that  no  school  has  met  before — that 
most  If  not  all  students  will  really  learn 
something  ...  We  expect  a  person  to  find 
to  school  his  basic  experiences  and  the 
knowledge  foundation  for  his  lUe  ...  (we) 
depend  on  the  diploma,  so  we  rtghOy  demand 
that  the  schools  perform  better."" 

But  the  clouds  of  racism  and  reaction  to 
earlier  gains  are  gathering  and  loom  omi- 
nously over  any  discussion  about  improving 
education.  Thoea  who  have  read  8am  Yette's 
book.  The  Choice,"  whether  they  agree  with 
him  or  not,  wUl  have  some  notion  of  the  pos- 
sible dimensions  of  the  storm.  What,  for  to- 
stance,  of  recent  Judicial  decisions,  such  as 
the  Supreme  Courts  action  in  permitting 
Jiules  to  reach  majority,  rather  than  unani- 
mous verdicts  in  cases  tried  in  stato  courts? 
Or  its  upholding  of  the  rights  of  private 
clubs  to  maintain  restrictive  practices,  even 
while  they  operate  under  liquor  licenses 
granted  by  the  state? 

What  of  the  peychologists  and  others  who 
suggest  reconsideration  of  theories  of  genetic 
Inferiority  or  predict  an  Increasing  role  for 
an  ellto  meritocracy?  What  of  the  social 
analysts  who  depict  the  "pathological"  con- 
dition of  the  Black  family,  or  intlmato  that 
a  certain  segment  of  society  is  desttoed  (one 
can  almost  hear  "predetermtaed")  to  remain 
to  squalor  or  Ignorance?  What  of  the  con- 
solidation of  power  by  organisations  who  op- 
pose participation  by  the  leas  powerful,  who 
care  nothing  for  the  views  of  poor  or  minority 
groups  and  communities?  None  of  these  de- 
velopments Is  irrelevant  to  the  concerns  of 
those  who  wish  to  Improve  education  and 
Increase  opp>ortunlty. 

Yet  first  on  the  educational  agenda  must 
always  be  the  definition  and  redefinition  of 
what  la  meant  by  "quality."  Faddists  and 
hucksters  are  ever  eager  to  sell  panaceas,  to 
advocate  the  substitution  of  "pop"  Shake- 
speai*  for  the  genuine  article,  to  substitute 
groovtoeaa  for  hard  work  and  discipline  (or, 
aa  someone  has  felicitously  put  it,  to  "grant 
absolution  even  where  none  was  sought"). 
Tbera  la  no  substitute  for  exposure  to  the 
riches  of  the  past — ^not  only  the  African  or 
the  Spanish  past,  but  the  entire  range  of 
thinkers  and  olvlllisatlons.  Only  thus  will  the 
yming  be  instructed  in  their  htunan  poten- 
tial, even  while  they  learn  to  moderate  the 
arrogant  pretensions  of  so  much  modern 
Ideology. 

Good  education  depends,  too,  on  exposure 
to  adults — not  simply  teachers,  but  many 
adulte  who  will  counsel,  encourage,  advo- 
cate— adulte  who  provide  models  of  commlt- 
menfand  of  integrity  by  living  out  in  their 
own  Uvea  what  they  presume  to  teach  young 
people.  And  quality  education  demands  the 
provision  of  many  options,  alternatives  and 
choices.  It  is — or  should  be — well  known  by 
now  that  learning  Is  a  life-long  proceee  which 
varies  in  rate  and  style  from  one  Indlvldtial 
to  another.  Yet  one  unfortunate  consequence 
of  unlveraaltelng  education  has  been  the 
equation  of  learning  with  school,  as  well  as 
the  subjugation  of  nattiral  curioalty  and  to- 
tereat  to  "professionally"  defined  standards 
of  progress  and  behavior  and  attitude  In  the 
classroom. 

Despite  the  confusion,  dislocation  and  tur- 
bulent change  which  will  continue  to  Impede 
the  halting  progress  of  this  society  toward 
realization  of  Its  dream,  there  is  some  hope. 
The  current  liberation  movements — Black, 
female  or  youth — may  prove  capable  of  Ub- 
•rattng  everyone  from  the  bitter  residue  of 


past  failure  and  praasnt  fear.  VEbm 

tar  Instanos,  being  noda  by  mni^ 

for  quaUty  edneatlOB,  for  aooonataMUty  by 
teachen,  for  full  fundtng.  for  ilsssgiimllsn 
are  not  nazxaw  and  self  ssi  iliig.  Tbmf  an 
needed  by  all  segmenta  at  aoelety.  and  aU  sag- 
mente  of  society — rleb.  poor,  black,  wbtts— 
wlU  benefit  if  they  are  mat. 

But  it  wlU  not  ba  easy,  to  a  time  of  taltt«r> 
ness  and  frustratton.  to  remember  to  oea- 
vtoce  others  that  tba  causa  belongs  to  evwy- 
one.  Tha  most  Important  things  for  Blacki 
to  remsmbcr  Is  that  the  struggle  la  aboat 
survlTal  as  htunan  beings.  In  thass  dlflettt 
days  and  to  the  more  dUBcult  tomerrowa,  tbs 
tamptotlon  to  strike  out  at  each  otbar  for 
perceived  dlOerenees  to  tactlea  and  stnMsgy 
wUl  bear  heavily  upon  them.  It  la  laqMrattve 
that  they  resist  and  acUvely  oppose  aoob 
tendandss  to  tbemsdves  and  la  ottaaxs. 
Neither  pototless  vtoknea  nor  abject  sur- 
render wUl  serve,  nor  will  idoUitng  or  ro- 
TT>»T^tt<»i«ing  of  Black  leaders. 

"Malcolm  X."  writea  a  pwoeptlrs  member 
of  the  Institute  of  the  Black  World,  "becaaoe 
to  his  lifetime  the  qntotesssnce  of  a  free 
m^Ti  ...  If  we  are  serious  about  the  funda- 
mental personal  and  structural  chaa«*e 
which  are  neceasary  for  Black  people  te  live, 
then  vre  cannot  fall  to  take  Malcolm  aa  oar 
model.  In  saying  that,  we  are  not  focosbag 
here  on  a  specific  political  methodology  for 
change.  Malcolm  is  tba  prime  cxampis  of 
what  we  muat  do  If  we  want  to  pnpaie 
ovu-selveB,  not  only  for  the  struggto  for 
freedom,  but  for  the  poaslbiUtles  InbsraBt 
In  freedom  itself.  Maloolm's  crucial  deci- 
sion, as  a  member  of  an  oppresssd  peopk, 
was  to  refuse  to  accept  the  Umltotlons  la- 
posed  on  him  by  the  oondltlons  of  opprca- 
alon.  .  .  .  The  wlUlngneas  to  expoee  oas^ 
life  to  the  mercllees  glare  of  truth  and  to 
make  whatever  changes  truth  demands,  .  . . 
this  Is  the  epitome  of  a  truly  religious,  truly 
political  man.  Tills  waa  Malcolm,  and  it 
must  be  us."  " 

Blacks  are  a  humane  and  loving  people, 
they  care  about  each  other.  Were  this  not  ao 
they  would  have  long  stoce  perished  under 
toe  weight  of  over  three  hundred  years  o( 
oppreaalon.  Their  abUlty  to  continue  to 
struggle  has  been  sustatoed  by  their  bade 
humanity,  their  ablUty  to  remato  htunma 
through  centuries  of  physical  and  psyeho- 
loglcal  violence. 

As  that  humanity  has  sustatoed  them  lo 
they  must  now  zealously  nurture  and  oon- 
ttoue  to  develop  it.  Blacks — like  other  nat- 
nortty  groups — do  not  have  to  agree  on  every- 
thing, nor  should  they  expect  agreemtnt  on 
all  things.  Unity,  not  uniformity  must  be 
the  goaL  Tliey  cannot  make  the  fatal  mistake 
of  adopting  the  attitudes  and  behavtor  of 
their  opprcesors.  Name  caUtog  and  labaUsg 
have  little  place  to  the  struggle:  tbey  must 
look  at  one  another  to  terms  of  what  each 
Is  doing  to  advance  the  program  of  Black 
survival  and  development.  If  toe  brotbsr  or 
sister  la  on  the  case,  nwvtog  the  agaoda 
forward,  right  onl  If  they  are  not.  thay  can 
be  helped  to  Joto  the  struggle  for  survhaJ- 
There  reaUy  is  no  viable  choice  to  thla  regard: 
the  survival  and  drvetopment  of  each  Black 
man  and  woman  are  totlmately.  toextrleaWy 
and  toevltably  linked  to  the  fortunee  ot  all 
Black  people,  and  ultimately  to  the  fortune 
of  the  human  race. 

rOOTNOTMl 

1  Berkeley  profeaaor  Arthur  R.  Jensen's 
article.  "How  Much  Can  We  Boost  I.Q.  and 
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^u«al  opportunity  (Waahington:  U.S.  Oov- 
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LEGISLATION  FOB  THE  ELDERLY 
(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  Intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  implement 
two  of  the  recommendations  of  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  the  Aging. 

The  first  bill  HJR.  16492,  would  encour- 
age family  contributions  to  elderly  rela- 
tives by  aUowing  a  taxpayer  to  take  an 


exMuptloo  for  each  rdittive,  62  or  more 
years  of  age.  to  whom  he  glvee  |I,fiOO  or 
more  in  suMiort  in  a  tazabte  year.  Ttiis 
would  maan  a  reduction  In  ome'i  taxable 
Income  of  $750  for  each  quallfTinc  r^a- 
tive.  Oeoerally,  the  persons  affected 
would  be  parents,  grandparents,  immedi- 
ate aunts  and  uncles,  and  brothers  and 
sisters  who  are  at  least  62  years  of  age. 
Presently,  a  taxpayer  can  claim  sueta  an 
exemption  if  contrUmttDg  over  half  of  a 
dependent's  siuvort.  My  bm  would  sim- 
ply liable  a  taxpayer  to  meet  the  sup- 
port test.  In  the  case  of  aa  dderly  rela- 
tive, by  contributing  $1,500  or  more  to  his 
or  her  suK>ort. 

The  second  bUl.  HJa.  16493.  amends 
the  Social  Security  Act  and  proTtdes  for 
the  payment  of  attorney's  fees  incurred 
by  aa  individual  who  successfully  chal- 
lenges a  dwifft""  to  deny,  reduce  or  limit 
Federal  or  State  benefits,  such  as  medi- 
care, mp^<<'i*^t<^,  old-age  asslstanne.  and 
disability  insurance.  This  means  that  if 
a  person  wins  a  case  before  a  Federal  or 
State  agency  administering  these  pro- 
grams, or  in  a  court,  the  agoaey  Invtdved 
would  pay  the  attorney's  fees  rather  than 
the  beneficiary.  Today,  even  if  a  person's 
challenge  Is  lyjheld.  his  attorney's  fees 
are  subtracted  from  the  ben^ts  awarded 
him. 

These  HHia  are  simple  but  they  affect 
two  areas  that  work  particular  hardships 
on  the  elderly  today.  One  is  the  basic 
problem  of  adequate  income  for  our  sen- 
ior citizens.  Family  support  and  care  of 
elderly  relatives  should  be  encouraged: 
HJl.  16492  would  do  this  by  giving  some 
tax  relief  to  families  who  imdertake  this 
responsibility. 

HJl.  16493  amending  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  corrects  a  failing  in  a  law  which, 
through  its  many  programs,  affects  a 
great  percentage  of  our  dderly  popula- 
tion. If  a  person  can  successfully  demon- 
strate that  an  agmcy  has  made  a  mis- 
take in  reducing,  limiting  or  denying  cer- 
tain bmefits,  then  the  burden  of  correct- 
ing that  error  should  not  lie  with  the 
claimant,  but  rather  with  the  agency  re- 
sponsible for  the  mistake. 

Mr.  SpecUcer.  I  hc»ie  that  these  UDs  will 
receive  favorable  consideration  by  the 
Congress  as  soon  as  possible. 


IT  IS  TIME  FOB  THE  CONQRESS  AND 
THE  ADMnnSTTlATION  TO  PRO- 
TECT THE  AMERICAN  PUBLIC  AND 
DEMAND  REFORM  OF  THE  FED- 
ERAL RESERVE  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remaiiEs  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  PAIMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  is  failing  to  do 
its  duty — its  constitutional  responsi- 
bility— on  monetary  issues. 

Itie  Nixon  administraticn — fearful  of 
alienating  its  big  banker  allles-4s  failing 
to  carry  out  its  responsibility  to  control 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  in  the  public 
Interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem is  the  only  agmcy  in  this  Federal 
establishment  which  is  able  to  vend 
money  freely — public  mon^ — ^without 
audit  and  without  any  type  of  review  by 
either  the  l:gislatlve  or  executive 
branches.  The  public — ^because  of  the  ac- 
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^ of  the  ConcrcM  and  the  ad- 

^ilnMnttoD — oaa  abnhitely  no  protee- 

tksi. 

mm  rWerml  Reaenr*  afwtem  eoBtrata 
at  leaal  M  Mnkn  at  pabUe  faidi  aa- 
noaOy  #"^  tbere  Is  no  one  ta  the  Federal 
aovemment — not  tlie  Oeneral  Aeoomt- 
tng  OiBee,  not  the  Freddent.  and  not  the 
ConsTMi — ^vho  psy*  any  attention  to 
•wtm%  ttati  maaaj  loea.  A«  pcdUte  aer- 
Tai^  and  as  dnly-tiected  nipresenta- 
Xtrm  of  the  peoide.  w  cannot  defend 
tfaeee  metleee.  The  CaofnaB,  despite  its 
UmldHj  !n  the  taee  of  the  bank  lobbyists, 
had  better  vmkc  vp  and  start  proAectlnc 
the  American  public  In  thla  area. 

Mr.  (Bk^ettker.  I  cannot  imacine  a  single 
Itanber— be  he  a  Democrat  or  Repob- 
Ilcai>— who  vould  ecpdcoe  some  of  the 
caoMDditiirea  which  we  know  haTC  tone 
on  wlttdn  the  Federal  lUeeiTe  Bystem. 
If  the  Oeputment  of  Canmerce  spent 
$1S.0M  to  pay  the  movlnc  expenses  for 
one  flf  its  cmpIflQrees,  most  assuredly  the 
aflklal  who  allowed  the  ezpcnditore  of 
such  fmds  woaM  be  removed  from  his 
Job  and  poaiibly  prosecuted  for  misap- 
procatetien  of  Federal  fmula. 

Or  tf  the  I>epartment  at  Houslner  and 
X7rban  DeTelopmrnt  paid  the  babysit- 
ttny  coats  for  certain  employees  while 
thCT  entertained  vlsitins  dignitaries, 
thera  would  certainly  be  a  congressianal 
tQTestisatkm  into  the  Incident. 

An  *  tf  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission paid  thousands  of  dollars  a  year 
for  Tnfi'"*'*''**'*p  does  in  hii^tway  lobby- 
ing groups,  there  wo^d  certainly  be 
newspaper  stories  in  every  paper  in  the 
country  regarding  this  illegal  expendi- 
ture of  taxpayers'  funds. 

Tet  erery  day  the  Federal  Reserve 
System.  Its  33  banks  and  branch  banks, 
gpeods  monegr  on  Just  such  Itons  as 
ttmt,  and  no  one  is  held  accountable  for 
these  expenses.  Nor  is  there  any  proeecn- 
tlon  for  the  misapprt^riaticn  of  tax- 
payers'money. 

m  1*64,  the  Banking  and  Currency 
committee  in  eonneetion  with  an  overall 
revtew  of  the  FedertJ  Reserve  System 
examined  the  eApeuditures  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  and  found  a  great 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money.  Again  in 
1969.  the  committee  looked  into  the  ex- 
penditures and  found  equally  shocking 
nramptos  Presently  the  staff  of  the 
l>^«>h^«y  and  Currency  Committee  is  re- 
ihakit  ttw  system's  expcnditares  for 
19n.  And  while  the  full  review  has  not 
been  completed,  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  System  Is  con- 
tinnkig  to  spend  moner  in  a  way  ttiat 
would  land  any  other  ofBeial  in  Qovom- 
ment  in  Jail  if  he  were  responsible  for 
rimiT^r  exi>endltures. 

The  latest  in'dimlnary  review  titown 
for  example,  that  one  Federal  Reserve 
bank  spent  more  than  $10,000  last 
year  in  dues  to  various  organizations. 
Althoiwh  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
has  flnany  atTced  with  soe  that  member- 
ship in  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion and  related  State  tanking  assoda- 
tlcns  is  clearly  a  omfllct  of  interest,  this 
bank  spent  more  than  tljOQO  at  the  tax- 
payers' money  last  year  for  membership 
in  such  banking  groups  as  Robert  Morris 
Asaoelatee.  Bank  Admlnlstratian  Insti- 
tute. *"<<  the  American  Institute  of 
Banking. 


In  one  instance,  a  Federal  Reserve 
bank  paid  out  $13,639.78  in  moving  ex- 
penses to  rdoeate  its  new  President. 

Mr.  Speaker.,  when  the  Banking  and 
Correney  ComBilttee  staff  in  1969  re- 
Tlewed  the  ^vendltures  of  the  Federal 
Reserre  System,  an  Investigator  from  the 
General  Aceoontlng  OflBee  worked  along 
with  the  staff.  After  studying  carefully 
a  total  of  nearly  a  mminn  dollars  of  ex- 
penses, about  $588,200  was  expended  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  for  purposes 
which  were  either  questionable  or  not 
considered  allowable  under  Government 
regulatlonB.  Not  Included  in  that  figure 
was  an  additional  $132,000  for  which 
there  was  no  explanation  given  by  che 
Federal  Reserve  bank  for  the  expendi- 
tures, thus  making  it  Impossible  to  de- 
termine whether  ca:  not  these  were  legiti- 
mate expenses. 


representatives.  Thts  was  wbai  the  tete 
Speaker  Raybum  was  referring  to  t*wi> 
he  said  in  19W: 

I  b»v«  baen  ftaroed  to  tb»  oonclualoa  that 
tb*  VBderal  Be— rv  autborltlM         •^- 


PAID-UP  BONDS  OP  $71  BILLION  ARE 
AT  THE  HEART  OP  THE  FEDERAL 
RESERVE'S  FROBLESMB 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pcant  in  the  Racoss  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneoxis  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  System  serious 
questions  about  the  expenditure  of  public 
fimds  and  certainly  this  Is  an  area  where 
the  Congress  has  an  overriding  respon- 
sibility. Many  Memtiers  of  this  House 
have  been  extremely  vocal  In  criticising 
illegal  and  questionable  expenditures  of 
other  agencies  and  departments  of  this 
far-flung  Government.  But  we  have  a 
deafening  silence  from  Members  on  the 
question  of  the  Federal  Reserve's  foot- 
loose and  fancy-free  operation.  Why  is 
this? 

Of  course,  there  are  other  questions — 
even  more  basic — than  the  misuse  of 
Ijubllc  moneys.  The  Federal  Reserve  is 
at  the  heart  of  our  economic  system  and 
its  <if^<is<""«  determine  whether  people 
have  jobs,  whether  businesses  prosper, 
or  whether  our  cities  and  rural  areas 
have  a  chance.  In  short,  the  day-to-day 
lives  of  every  American  citizen  are  af- 
fected by  the  decisions  at  the  Federal 
Reserve  System.  This  Is  why  it  Is  so  im- 
portant that  the  elected  representatives 
have  a  say  In  what  happens  In  this  all- 
iniportant  agency. 

The  secret  to  the  Federal  Reserve's 
freed<Mn  from  accountability  is  the  $71 
billion  of  bonds  which  reside  in  the  port- 
folio of  the  Federal  Open  Market  Com- 
mittee In  the  New  York  Federal  Reserve 
Bank.  These  are  bonds  that  have  been 
paid  for  once  by  the  credit  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  "The  Federal  Reserve,  in- 
stead of  canceling  the  bonds  when  they 
are  purchased  in  the  open  market,  con- 
tinues to  maintain  them  In  its  portfolio 
and  to  demand  Interest  payments  from 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  No  one  continues  to 
pay  interest  on  a  mortgage  once  it  has 
been  paid  for,  but  the  U.S.  Government 
ignores  this  principle  and  continues  to 
pay  interest  to  one  of  its  own  agencies — 
the  Federal  Reserve  System. 

Some  might  dismiss  this  as  simply  a 
question  of  bookkeeping,  but  it  is  much 
more  serious  than  this.  It  is  the  device 
that  allows  the  Federal  Reserve  to  thumb 
its  nose  at  the  people  and  their  tiected 


thaxomalvat  ImmuiM  to  vxj  dlzaetlan  or  mif- 
gestlon  I>y  tb«  CongnM,  let  alone  a  ata^ 
ezpresaloa  ot  tha  aenae  of  CangraM. 

In  an  age  which  demands  candor  and 
at  a  time  when  iwdtlcians  sweijwhne 
are  being  sharidy  critleiaed  for  tlia  flMtf 
confusion  surrounding  our  FedenI  0» 
emment,  it  is  regrettable  that  tb«  Fed- 
eral Reserve  is  allowed  to  TPnlntatn  and 
draw  interest  on— Oovemmaat  aaeoittlM 
which  have  been  paid  for  by  the  cssdlt 
of  the  United  States.  This  is  flseal  fledon 
of  the  first  order. 

This  system  la  absurd.  This  system  ds- 
ludes  the  American  public.  This  system 
enables  the  Federal  Reserve  to  be  idiat 
the  Congress  never  Intended — an  agency 
free  of  control  and  supevislon. 

It  does  the  Congress  no  credit  to  aBow 
these  absurditiea  to  conttauie. 

This  fiction  is  maintained  becaoss  the 
Federal  Reserve  has  developed  ints  s 
sujTeragency  with  a  supei'puweiful  loMy 
behind  it.  The  banking  commimity— Hid 
its  Ug  business  allies — ^want  the  Fedval 
Reserve  System  to  be  free  to  serve  the 
h^i-niriny  hiterests  full  time  wttliout 
worrying  about  any  puldic  Interest  stric- 
tures which  the  Omgress  might  tasitt 
upon. 

The  Federal  Reserve  wiU  always  be 
able  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  banking 
and  big  business  community  first  so  long 
as  the  Congress  contiuues  to  allow  the 
System  its  own  indepeadent  souiea  of 
funds  by  T"*<"*^<"<"g  the  fiction  of  ttuse 
paid-up  bonds. 

Without  these  bonds,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  would  be  like  any  oflier 
agency  of  ttie  Federal  Oovemmsnt.  It 
would  have  no  independent  source  of 
money  and  it  would  be  required  to  cone 
to  the  Ccmgress  and  to  undergo  anunal 
appropriations  processes  Just  like  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare; the  Agriculture  Department;  the 
Federal  Power  Commisskm;  the  Federal 
CcNnmunlcations  Commission:  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commissimi;  and 
all  the  multitude  of  othCT  agencies.  Faced 
with  this  appropriatiraiB  process,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  would  be  much 
more  careful  about  its  decisions,  much 
less  likely  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
big  haniring  and  big  business  community 
and  hopefully  more  inclined  to  pay  at- 
tention to  the  public  interest. 

More  important,  the  Congress  would 
be  able  to  use  the  appropriations  process 
to  Insist  tlmt  the  intent  of  Congress  was 
met  in  the  administration  of  banking  and 
monetary  statutes. 


BONDS  HAVE  BEEN  PAID  FOR  ONCE 
AND  SHOULD  BE  RETIRED  ANT 
SUBTRACTED  FROM  THE  NA- 
TIONAL   DEBT 

(Mr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  pohit  in  the  Rxcohd  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
review  the  situation  at  Federal  Reserve 
as  It  stands  today.  At  the  end  of  the  first 
week  hi  August,   the  Federal  Reserve 
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^^  970  8  bOHsn  of  bonds  residing  in 
^portfolio  of  the  Federal  Open  Mar- 
Mt  Cmmiittee  ta  the  New  York  Fsiteral 
naerveBank.  These  are  all  bonds  which 
Me  been  paid  fbr  by  me  credit  of  the 
ntdted  States.  When  the  bonds  are 
gofcbased  by  the  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee credit  Is  «itered  on  the  books  of  the 
ka^  or  the  seQer  has  the  right  to  de- 
mand payment  in  the  curroicy  of  the 
Uoited  States— currency  printed  right 
liete  at  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
PilBttng.  Thus,  we  have  a  situation  where 
we  have  both  the  cmrency  and  the  bonds 
oQ^gtuicBng  at  the  same  time — a  double 
gooeaOias  against  the  U.S.  Government. 
jtggrt  is  no  dii^nite  over  Qiis  fact.  Fed- 
enI ReB»ve  offldal  after  Federal  Re- 
aerve  official  has  conceded  this  in  hear- 
ing after  hearing  before  various  oom- 
Qitttees  of  the  Congress. 

The  maintenance  of  this  system — In 
the  face  of  onrefuted  testimony — simply 
mean  that  the  Congress  to  perpetuat- 
ing a  myth  and  is  a  party  to  an  effort  to 
Mude  the  American  public  about  the 
pablie  debt  and  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  Reserve. 

The  Federal  Reserve  is  drawing  about 
$4  billion  armusdly  In  interest  on  these 
boDds.  This  interest  is  paid  by  the  U.S. 
Tteasury  and  the  money  comes  from 
funds  of  the  American  taxpayers.  The 
FWeral  Reserve  uses  this  money  as  a 
huge  slush  ftmd  for  whatever  it  desires 
sod  the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
DO  authority  to  either  review  or  to  con- 
trol these  expenditures  in  any  manner. 
The  fimds  are  not  audited  by  the  Gen- 
cml  Accounting  Office,  and  the  Federal 
Saeerve  has  engaged  in  a  well  financed 
and  emotional  campaign  to  lock  the  OAO 
out  of  the  entire  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 

So  the  U.S.  Government's  debt  celling 
of  $450  billion  is  composed  of  at  least 
$70  billion  of  outright  fiction.  These 
bcmds  should  be  retired,  subtracted  from 
the  debt,  and  if  this  were  done,  there 
weuld  be  no  need  for  another  Increase 
in  the  debt  ceiling  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

This  could  be  done  without  any  harm 
to  either  our  fiscal  or  monetary  system 
and  I  hope  no  one  will  fall  prey  to  the 
emotional  outcries  of  those  who  will  be 
simply  attempting  to  preserve  their  em- 
pire at  the  Federal  Reserve.  If  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  thinks  it  needs  these  bonds 
for  fiscal  booklreeping  purposes,  then  It 
should  be  willing  to  agree  that  these 
bonds — which  have  been  paid  for  by  the 
credit  of  the  United  States — be  non- 
interest-beaiing.  By  making  them  non- 
interest-bearing,  the  Federal  Reserve 
eould  continue  to  maintain  its  bookkeep- 
ing fiction,  but  it  could  no  lorger  draw 
the  $4  billion  in  interest  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  situation  is  so  ab- 
surd that  many  people  Just  cannot  be- 
lieve that  the  Congress  would  allow  this 
to  ctmtinue.  The  absurdity  of  the  situa- 
tion is  one  of  the  protections  that  the 
Federal  Reserve  Syston  has.  The  aver- 
age person  simply  cannot  believe  that 
the  Congress  would  allow  the  Treasury 
to  pay  interest  on  bonds  which  have  been 
paid  for  by  the  credit  of  the  United 
Stetes. 


So  to  clear  up  the  question  of  whether 
these  bonds  have  been  paid  for.  I  want 
to  quote  from  a  healing  raoord  before  the 
Banking  and  Currsaoey  Coasmittea  on 
July  a,  1965,  when  the  then-Clialntan  «f 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  William  Mc- 
Chesney  Martin,  was  asked  about  this 
situation : 

Mr.  Mabtim.  Tb«  bonds  wer«  paid  for  in 
Uie  normal  coiiraa  of  bualusas. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  That  la  right. 

Mr.  MAam*.  And  tbat  la  tbe  only  time  tbey 
were  paid  tor. 

Mr.  Patmam.  Just  like  we  pay  debt  with 
checl(s  and  credit. 

Mr.  MABTUf.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Patmah.  In  the  normal  course  ot  bual- 
naea,  they  were  paid  for  onoe.  Tou  will  admit 
that,  will  you  not?  They  were  paid  for  onoe 
and  that'a  aU7 

Mr.  Masttm.  They  were  paid  for  once  and 
that's  all. 

Mr.  Patman.  That's  right. 

This  is  very  clear.  Surely  the  Congress 
does  not  need  any  more  evidence  that 
these  bends  should  be  cancelwd  and  the 
Treasury  relieved  of  its  obligation  to  pay 
interest. 

WHAT  THE  COWORESB  SHOULD  DO 
ABOUT  THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 
SYSTEM 

iMr.  PATMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarlcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Bjecoro  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter. ) 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
Members  of  the  House  will  be  standing 
for  reelection  in  November  and  I  hope 
that  they  will  see  fit  to  speak  out  on  the 
need  to  reform  the  Federal  Reserve — to 
speak  out  for  a  responsive  monetary 
system  and  for  an  end  to  the  boolckeep- 
ing  devices  which  leave  the  Federal  Re- 
serve outside  of  the  democratic  processes 
which  have  made  this  coimtry  so  great. 

Our  constituents,  of  course,  have  the 
right  to  contact  us  on  these  issues  and  to 
f^omtmri  that  we  initiate  action  to  bring 
about  justice  for  the  people.  Every  voter 
has  four  people  here  in  Waediington  who 
can  be  contacted  on  this  question — their 
U.S.  Representatives,  their  two  U.S.  Sen- 
ators, and  tiie  President  of  the  United 
States. 

At  a  minimum,  we  should  be  demand- 
ing: 

First,  a  full  top-to-bottom  audit  of 
every  aspect  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys- 
tem. This  should  be  conducted  by  the 
General  Accounting  0£Qce  and  it  should 
be  continued  on  a  regular  basis. 

Second,  a  ftdl  appropriations  review 
by  the  Appropriations  Committees  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Third,  retirement  of  all  Govemmmt 
securities  which  have  been  paid  for  by 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  and  their 
subtraction  from  tbe  national  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other  re- 
forms which  are  needed  to  bring  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  in  line  with  the 
economic  policies  which  the  people  are 
demanding  at  the  polls.  But  these  three 
steps  are  needed  before  we  can  really  sit 
down  and  work  out  long  range  methods 
to  assure  th*t  the  people  can  control 
their  own  monetary  system. 

In  later  speeches  on  the  floor  of  the 
House — ^in  coming  weeks — I  plan  to  dis- 


cuss how  tlie  failure  to  oontml  tSie  Md- 
•ral  Raasrva  abrstam  has  zaaaUaid  in 
serious  economic  harm  to  the  Matkm.  and 
has  raanttad  ta  an  aiei  secalaMng  Boond 
of  t'*9*'*'  tnterasti 


CLOSED  MIMX38,  CL06KD  DOORS 

(Mr.  POAiCm  asked  and  was  glv«i  per- 
wiiari«n  to  otand  his  reaueks  a$  ttas 
point  ta  tile  Bbcqbo  and  to  Inehade  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  POAGE.  BCr.  Speaker,  reeentiy 
tiiere  was  pidillsfaed  a  report  entttied 
"Haid  Thmatoes,  Hard  Tbaea."  which 
made  a  totally  unwairantad  and  unjusti- 
fied attack  on  the  land-grant  eollege  sys- 
tem. "Dm  rwpert  tndy  la  wnwocttir  of 
reoognltifln,  but  an  «xaeaait  rahottai  to 
It  has  appeared  ta  tlie  tarm  of  an  ed- 
itorial entitled  "dosed  Bdmbr.  Cloeed 
Doors,"  which  ran  ta  the  August  ianie  of 
American  AgrlcuItarlBt,  written  by  the 
editor,  Mr.  Gordon  Conklln.  I  submit  the 
editorial  for  p^i'^'V^"'*"  in  t^  COmBas- 
siowAL  Rsooao  and  reeenunsnd  its  read- 
ing to  my  ecdleagues : 

Clobbi  Vsjnm,  Closed  Doors 

A  popular  shortcut  to  notoriety  theae  days 
18  to  yeU  munchy  four-letter  words  at  a 
Sunday-echoed  picnic  ...  or  launch  a  dia- 
tribe agalnat  education  at  »  PTA  maettng. 
It  la  a«p«claUy  fsablonabla  to  be  totally  nsga- 
Uve  toward  haratofore  widaly-estaemad  aym- 
boU.  instituUona  or  customa  .  .  .  marriage. 
the  flag,  tbe  church,  or  whatever. 

Therefore,  a  volumlnotia  report  entitled, 
Ban  Tomatoea,  Oud  Tlmae  .  .  .  which  at- 
tempts to  discredit  the  land  grant  eonegea  . . 
comes  as  no  surprise.  The  report  la  published 
by  an  outfit  called  tbe  Task  Force  on  the 
LAhd  Orant  College  Complex.  AgrlbuslnesE 
AccountablUty  Project.  A  suitable  and  con- 
venient acronym,  condensing  both  the  re- 
port's title  and  Ita  measage,  la  hate. 

Its  contention  Is  that  the  land  grant  col- 
lege complex  iB  a  oomplete  faUttre  becatiae  It 
Is  allegedly «  captive  of  the  agrlbuiiliima  eom- 
munlty  .  .  .  and  la  rmpaimOAa  for  tbe  tech- 
nology tmderglrdlng  the  social  and  eoonomlc 
revolution  that  baa  brought  massive  change 
to  the  nation's  rural  areaa.  Summing  up  his 
myopic  views  of  the  situation,  antbor  Jim 
Hlghtower  writes,  "As  statistics  Indicate,  and 
as  vlBlts  to  the  countryside  make  clear,  raral 
America  le  crumbling.  Hot  Just  the  family 
farm,  but  every  aspect  of  rural  America 
Is  crumbUng  .  .  .  schools,  oomtmmlties. 
ahorchee.  buslneseew.  and  way  of  life." 

Biding  grimly  on.  this  modeni  Don  Quixote 
slLew«n  the  wlndmUl.  "The  greateet  fatting  of 
land  grant  research  is  Its  total  abdication  of 
leadership.  At  a  time  when  ns«i  America 
de^>cnit«ly  needs  leadenblp,  the  land  grant 
oommunlty  has  duokad  Iwhind  tile  ooepavate 
skirt,  mumbUng  apologetle  wonaa  IBM  'prog- 
reo,'  'efficiency,'  and  InsvUabiltty.'  Overall, 
it  is  a  pedantic  and  cowardly  reaeareh  system. 
and  America  is  leas  for  it." 

Flailing  at  all  parts  at  tbe  land  grant  col- 
lege systena,  the  report's  author  llnee  up  4-H 
in  his  gunaights,  "4-H  roeeivea  the  largest 
aUooatlon  of  man  years  ...  a  third  of  tbe 
total.  This  social  club  for  youth  extsts  as  one 
of  the  sacred  oows  of  the  land  grant  irorld. 
The  fact  Is  that  4-H  might  be  an  adequate 
youth  club,  but  it  la  not  doing  much  that 
serloualy  promises  to  make  a  change  m  the 
rural  pUght.  It  Is  a  frivoAous  diversion  of  72 
million  doilaia." 

My  mind  wandered  back,  as  I  read  that 
broadside,  to  tbe  hundreda  of  4-Her's  wltli 
shinning  eyes  whom  Tve  seen  aecapt  awards 
...  to  tbe  dooens  of  young  peopla  I've 
known  personally  who  bloaanmed  Into  capa- 
ble leadera  under  4-H  guidance  ...  to  the 
countless  volunteer  4-H  workexa  I've  vlalted 
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wltb  wbo  derotad  houn  b«y(md  maMure  to 
a  Uak  m  whieJi  they  deeply  believed.  I  could 
no  more  sneer  »t  theee  folkB  ttum  I  oould 
curae  Itfe  ItMlf. 

SpeoUl  peine  are  taken  in  tbe  report  to 
roaat  tlie  American  rarm  Bureau  Federation 
at  iength  (no  mention  !■  made  erf  the  NTO 
or  National  Farmere  Union) ,  to  bitterly  at- 
tack tbe  Sztenston  Service,  and  to  climb 
i!l  over  the  two  moet  recent  holders  of  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  Apiculture.  Messrs. 
Hardin  and  Buts.  The  maca^^ne,  Org(titic 
Farming  mud  Omriening.  U  quoted  wveral 
iimee  as  documentation  (or  the  volleys  fired 
at  vbeee  folks. 

My  own  background  Involves  growing  up 
ou  one  of  thoee  hard-scrabble  small  farms 
which  the  report  claims  have  been  victimized 
by  tbe  land  grant  colleges.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, my  family  (which  would  now  be  called 
pov«rty-a«rlcken)  always  had  respect  for 
thoee  ooUegee  and  both  my  brother  and  I 
round  new  opportunity  and  wider  horlsona 
in  their  (TleMrnrtni  and  research  facilities. 

Later  ...  as  rural  banker,  county  agent 
and  farm  magazine  editor  .  .  .  I've  visited 
hundreds  of  family  farms  from  Maine's 
Aroostook  County  in  the  north  down  to  Lan- 
caster County  In  the  Keystone  State.  Theee 
people,  portrayed  In  hate  as  being  rendered 
virtual  peasants  by  the  Agricultural  Estab- 
itshment.  have  no  resemblance  whatsoever  to 
that  distorted  Image,  and  would  display  little 
sympathy  for  the  Irresponsible  accusations 
r  -ntalned  In  the  report' s  vitriolic  rhetoric. 

Sa  I  read  the  report.  I  found  myself  wish- 
ing that  the  effort  expended  on  It  had  been 
more  responsible  In  purpose  .  .  .  exploring 
vrtth  some  perspective  the  very  real  short- 
comings of  the  land  grant  college  system  .  .  . 
rather  than  merely  seeking  to  discredit  It. 
Hate  Is  massively  guUty  of  tbe  multiple 
levels  of  ovefkin  so  characteristic  of  our 
clamorous  times  .  .  .  remenxber  the  farmer 
who  bad  to  clobber  bis  mule  with  a  2  x  4 
just  to  get  his  attention  ao  he  could  feed 
him  a  carrot? 

Perhaps  moat  disappointing  of  all  was  the 
dlselataaer  by  the  hate  author,  "But  it  Is  not 
the  pla«e  <tf  this  Task  Voroe  to  determine 
tbe  agenda  of  the  land  grant  complex."  In 
conunon  with  so  much  of  the  protest  of  our 
time,  bitter  crltlclam  Is  leveled  without  al- 
temaUvea  being  presented  .  .  .  responsible 
people  are  totally  condenuied  by  hostile  non- 
taxpayers  operating  from  temporary  head- 
quarters im^t-td  In  the  shifting  sands  of  Ir- 
reepooalbiUty. 

In  noratai  times,  the  report  would  quickly 
be  consigned  to  the  oblivion  it  so  richly  de- 
serves .  .  .  but  these  are  not  normal  times. 
Senator  Adlai  Stevenson  in  of  niluols,  per- 
haps — n««ng  some  political  hay  to  be  made 
in  tbe  sunshine,  decided  to  hold  a  Congres- 
sional bearing  to  air  the  charges  made  In 
hate. 

n>U(s,  we've  all  picked  bones  of  contention 
from  time  to  time  with  our  agricultural  col- 
leges, and  with  their  research  and  extension 
programa.  But  a  166-nun  howitzer  la  hardly 
tbe  best  tool  with  which  to  begin  a  remodel- 
ing ]ob  on  your  house  .  .  .  Just  as  seeking  to 
destroy  an  organization  is  not  the  logical  first 
step  to  making  constructive  changes  in  Its 
phlloeopbies  and  procedures.  Artifical  insemi- 
nation technkiues  were  not  developed  after 
first  destroying  the  bull  .  .  .  nor  were  teachers 
of  the  one-room  schoolhouse  burned  at  tbe 
stake  m  the  process  of  conversion  to  cen- 
tralised schools. 

The  land  grant  colleges  have  done  a  mar- 
velous )ob  over  the  years.  In  terms  of  agri- 
cultural abundance  and  human  develop- 
ment, but  they  of  course  need  to  change 
and  adapt  to  meet  the  new  ehallenges  that 
Inevitably  accompany  tbe  sweep  of  history. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  farmers  .  .  . 
and  rural  non-farmers  .  .  .  support  the  over- 
all thrust  of  those  ooUeges,  although  they 
may  dlsagrea  at  times  wtth  specific  projects 
or  prooedurta. 


Tbe  hate  report  led  me  to  two  Inescapable 
conclusions : 

It  was  written  and  researched  by  people 
■eeklng  to  document  a  foregone  conclu- 
sion .  .  .  dnsnfl  minds  that  did  not  want  to 
be  disturbed  by  a  wide  range  of  facts.  The 
report  is  typical  of  research  in  the  legal  pro- 
feeaion  where  a  particular  pceitlon  is  taken, 
then  aU  available  arguments  are  marshalled 
in  favor  of  that  position  ...  In  marked  con- 
trast to  scientific  research  which  reviews  all 
the  Itnow.i  facts  before  arriving  at  a  conclu- 
sion. 

The  author  had  obviously  not  visited 
northeastern  family  farms,  and  was  woefully 
lacking  In  first-hand  contact  with  farmers 
generally.  He  used  carefully-selected  statis- 
tics and  statements  by  others  (as  you  would 
expect  of  research  In  the  legal  profession), 
but  had  gathered  little  farm  soil  on  his 
shoea  from  a  wide  range  of  personal  visits  .  . 
he  had  left  too  many  doors  to  farm  homes 
unopened. 

Closed  Minds,  Closed  Doors. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

I  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  asked  and  was 
Biven  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Recokd  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.> 

Mr.  CHAMBE31LAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
order  that  my  position  on  recent  votes 
will  be  clear,  I  wish  to  make  the  follow- 
ing iiersonal  explanation: 

On  rollcall  No.  278.  I  would  have  voted 
'vefl." 

On  rollcall  No.  279.  I  would  have  voted 
'"yea." 

On  rolWll  No.  283, 1  would  have  voted 
■yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  294.  I  would  have  voted 
-yea.' 

On  rollcall  No.  295.  I  would  have  voted 
'yea." 

On  rollcall  No  29«.  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  297,  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  298.  I  would  have  voted 
"nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  300,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  301, 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  302, 1  would  have  voted 
"vea." 

On  rollcall  No.  303, 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  304, 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

On  rollcall  No.  305, 1  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

RISING  FOOD  PRICES 

(Mr.  GUDE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p<Hnt  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  20  years 
the  American  consumer  has  witnessed  a 
steady  and  rrientless  increase  in  the  cost 
of  food,  particularly  the  cost  of  meat.  In 
the  past  several  months,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease appears  to  have  accelerated.  To- 
day, I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
two  topics:  First,  the  forces  underlying 
this  20-year  trend,  and  second,  the  rea- 
sons for  the  sudden  spurt  In  prices  since 
February,  particularly  in  the  Washingrton 
metropolitan  area. 

To  explain  the  20-year  trend  of  rising 


prices,  it  is  neceaaary  to  onunlne  tbe  eoii 
structure  of  the  three  major  eomponflnti 
of  the  food  marketing  chain,  the  f anocr, 
the  wholesaler,  and  the  retailer. 

For  raw  agricultural  pxoducts,  there 
have  been  substantial  Increaees  in  prices. 
However,  the  farmer  has  seen  his  pro- 
duction costs  rise  an  average  of  50  per- 
cent. Despite  these  increases  in  operatiikg 
costs,  farm  prices  have  xiataa.  only  6  per- 
ceaX,  in  the  past  20  years.  Farmers  hay* 
been  able  to  survive  «ily  by  virtue  U 
their  increased  productivity — 223  percent 
over  the  last  20  years. 

While  farm  prices  have  risen  6  percent, 
wholesale  prices  have  jumped  20  percent 
Most  of  the  difference  can  be  ettributeil 
to  increased  costs  at  the  wholwale  leveL 
Labor  costs  have  risen  300  pticcnt; 
freight  costs  140  percoit;  aervlcee— itnt, 
insurance,  telephone,  and  so  forth — 240 
percent:  containers  160  percent;  fuel, 
power,  and  light  costs  have  Jumped  135 
percent;  while  the  costs  of  new  plants 
and  machinery  have  increased  192  per- 
coit.  Throughout  this  period  of  rlsinc 
costs,  the  profit  margin  for  wholesalers 
has  hovered  around  1  percent 

For  tbe  third  component  of  the  food 
marketing  chain,  the  rettdler,  i;Hices  have 
spurted  43  peicent  In  the  last  20  years. 
Again,  most  of  this  increase  can  be  at- 
tributed to  rising  (q»eratlng  costs,  par- 
ticularly for  labor  which  accounts  for 
50  percent  of  expenses.  Most  analysts 
would  probabl>-  agree  that  for  tbe  retail 
iood  industry  after  tax  profits  as  a  per- 
centage of  sales  should  ideally  average 
around  1.5  percent.  Actual  profits  haire 
traditionally  been  lower,  peeidng  at  1.41 
percent  in  1965.  In  1971,  the  food  ofaaiQ 
industry's  prefits  on  the  doUar.  after 
tfuces,  was  down  to  M  percent. 

Underlying  the  rising  costs  within  the 
food  mariceting  chain  is  the  steadily  in- 
creasing demand  for  beef.  Consumer 
consumption  of  beef  has  more  than  dou- 
bled over  the  last  20  years.  Increasing 
from  56.1  pounds  per  capita  to  114.3 
pounds  per  capita.  Over  the  last  7  years 
the  increase  was  30  percent.  This  stead- 
ily rising  demand  for  meat  has  sustained 
high  prices.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a  signifi- 
cant force  in  pulling  these  prices  up. 

To  help  alleviate  this  continuing  prob- 
lem of  supply  relative  to  demand  there 
are  two  Initiatives  to  which  we  must  give 
serious  consideration.  The  first  is  the  per- 
manent lifting  of  Import  quotas.  The 
President  has,  for  the  balance  of  1972, 
already  suspended  Import  quotas  for 
meat.  This  means  that  the  amount  of 
foreign  meat  that  can  be  Imported  Is  no 
longer  limited  to  6.7  percent  of  UJS.  pro- 
duction. 

However,  only  limited  relief  in  the  sup- 
ply situation  can  be  expected  from  the 
President's  action.  I  say  this  because 
there  exists  a  worldwide  shortage  of  beef, 
and  foreign  suppliers  are  not  likely  to 
jump  to  the  American  market,  possibly 
loosing  other  markets  to  competitors, 
when  there  is  no  assurance  that  Import 
quotas  will  not  be  relnstltuted  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  Further,  the  American  mar- 
ket offers  no  substantial  financial  In- 
centives as  US.  beef  prices  are  only 
three-fourths  of  1  cent  above  the  world 
level. 
To  overcome  some  of  this  anticipeteo 
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„-aj*nney  on  the  part  ot  foreign  sup- 
S^Thave  «igg«»ted  to  the  Presi- 
SiStbat  in  formulating  the  admlnistra- 
Si  program  for  next  year  he  give 
!2oi»  consideration  to  legislation  re- 
!Stag  the  section  of  the  Meat  Import 
^^^1964  which  esUhlishes  the  Import 
QUota  system.  .  ,        __^ 

*>5be  permanent  lifting  of  Import  re- 
jtoicttons  could  result  in  some  change  in 
iLw  market  patterns,  bringing  a  larger 
aSS^  of  beef  to  the  United  States.  It  is. 
JSirCTer.  unlikely  that  a  permanent  lift- 
iBc  of  the  Import  quc^as  would  Increase 
ttl  taooSj  «rf  be«^  ^  ^^  extent  that  It 
Z^jddSress  prices.  Bather,  tbe  effect 
vouUt  be  to  prevent  consumer  demand 
from  ftffther  outstrliqphiS  supply,  thns 
decelerating  the  rate  of  price  Increase, 
not  depres^ng  existing  prices. 

Tlie  second  initiattve  to  supplement  the 
supply  of  beef  which  must  be  given  care- 
ful Attention  Is  Increasing  the  available 
gpt«4n^r  land  to  supiHjrt  a  larger  national 

berd. 

Under  the  terms  of  existing  legislation. 
50  to  58  million  acres  of  cropland  are 
Ij^  out  of  production  each  year.  If  pas- 
taring  of  this  land  were  permitted,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  the  U.S.  could  pro- 
diKe  up  to  2  percent  more  beef.  If  this 
pasturing  were  allowed,  It  is  doubtful 
that  more  than  20  million  additional 
aens  would  be  grazed  during  the  pasture 
season.  However,  th^se  acres  would  pro- 
yiete  substantial  additional  feed  for  the 
existing  116  minion  head  of  cattle  on 
U&  fftrms  and  ranches,  eventually  per- 
ffittttng  an  increase  of  a  few  million  head 
intheU.S.  herd. 

Orazing  set-aside  cropland  would  not 
lead  to  an  immediate  Increase  in  beef 
eattte  markets.  Some  cattle  would  gain 
more  weight  because  of  Improved  pas- 
tares,  but  additional  female  breeding 
animals  would  be  retained  on  the  farms 
sod  ranches  to  utilize  the  additional 
graxtng  thus  Slightly  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  marketed  for  the  first  y«r 
of  two.  It  would  not  add  sufflcient  pas- 
turage, however,  to  cause  a  notleable 
redtstloD  in  cinroit  marketings. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  requested  that  the  De- 
partment study  the  Issues  stirroundlng 
ttis  suggestion  so  that  it  can  provide  the 
OoBgress  with  a  fidl  study  when  the 
fefldation  implementing  the  set-aside 
progam  comes  tip  for  review  next  year. 

With  an  ever-growing  population  and 
Ttetag  standard  of  hvlng,  it  Is  tmlikely 
that  the  American  consumer's  demand 
for  be^  wfi!  rdent.  The  actions  I  have 
raicested  regarding  meat  imports  and 
grazing  land  wfll  assist  cattlemen  in 
their  efforts  to  meet  this  constantly  in- 
creasing appetite  for  meat. 

To  this  point,  I  have  been  discussing 
long-term  national  trends  and  long-term 
potential  solutions.  However,  to  explain 
market  behavior  since  February,  particu- 
larly in  the  WaahiBgton  area,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  muminn  a  narrovcT  time  spec- 
trum. The  flnetuatlons  in  food  prices, 
partteularty  for  meats,  can  be  understood 
in  terms  at :  First,  the  market  forces  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  second,  ex- 
panded retail  margins. 

The  high  demand  that  has  character- 
ized the  food  market  over  the  past  20 


years  has  sot  rtfcntcd  In  past  nHWrths. 

If   itnythlwg,   ^ymonri  rdstive  tO   SUPPiy 

has  liureaaed  becawt  tbe  amvts  of  beef 
ooming  to  tte  market  has  deczcaaed 
somewhat.  The  decrease  la  generally 
attributed  to  the  eom  leaf  bUght  of  lyio. 
In  that  year,  flBuefa  of  the  eom  crop  fell 
vkrttm  to  the  tdlght.  Wtth  a  reduced 
supply  of  com,  the  lalce  of  feed  com 
went  up.  The  increase  In  prodnetkm 
costs,  without  a  corresponding  Increase 
in  the  return  to  tbe  fanner,  resisted  In 
many  cattle  being  vtthhckl  from  the 
market  Had  this  particiyar  series  of 
events  not  occurred  it  Is  still  unlikely  that 
supply  would  have  kept  pace  with  de- 
mand. 

However,  not  all  of  tha  price  increase 
that  ocearred  In  February  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  forces  of  supply  and  rtrmand. 
A  «*g"*<<f^wt  porttoB  of  the  ezpianatian 
is  to  be  found  in  expanded  retail  marginw 
of  profit. 

Under  the  Price  CommiBaton's  vcdatile 
pricing  rate,  flmia  opaiafekng  in  a  market 
characteriaed  by  veilatite  prices,  such  aa 
the  food  industry,  may  immediately  paas 
along  increased  coats  in  order  to  main- 
tain their  curtoBiary  profltt  maigiua. 

In  the  food  industry.  retaUers  are 
wary  of  the  effect  cocietamt  price 
changes  may  have  on  the  mnwnfr. 
Tberefdrc-  retail  prking  poUdcs  cxhiMt 
a  lag  pbenoaunon.  That  iB,  a4ien  whole- 
sale prices  begitt  rtstng,  reiaUers  hold 
the  line  untfi  vboicsale  prices  reach  a 
trigger  potni.  At  tha*  poini  retailers 
raise  their  prices.  During  this  lagtime  re- 
tailers experirace  shrinking  proflta.  Hie 
kiss  is  recovered  when  wbdeaale  prices 
begin  to  decline  because  the  hie^r  re- 
tail prices  are  maintained  until  whole- 
sale prices  drop  below  aaother  trigger 
lev^  When  that  level  is  readied,  retafi- 
ers  drop  their  prices.  lUs  downside  lag 
f.««.par.«»fa.«  retaiters  for  the  upturn 
lag. 

Cocnfained  wtth  tbe  volatOe  pricing 
rule,  this  lag  pricing  dnracfeerietle  of  tbe 
retail  food  hidntzy  aet  tbe  stage  for  ex- 
cessive retafl  price  Increaaea  In  the  early 
montta  of  this  year.  When  wfaotesale 
prices  reached  the  trigger  ierd  in  Feb- 
ruary retailors  increased  their  luriees 
above  the  customary  lends.  Fiurther.  re- 
tailers appeared  peepared  to  teagtben 
the  time  lag  on  the  downside.  This  aftna- 
twp  led  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  to 
meet  with  retail  executives  on  a  Jawbon- 
ing sesston  in  late  March.  Iliat  m*>pt.lng 
saw  an  immediate  reduction  In  retail 
prices. 

Recently  released  figures  indicate  that 
food  shoppers  in  the  Washington  area 
are  experiencing  another  sharp,  and 
possibly  unjustlflahle,  price  Incrause. 
Tbe  most  recent  mnnthly  data  on  food 
easts  shows  that  prices  in  tbe  Waahhag- 
ton  metropolitan  area  rose  2.1  percent— 
not  seasonally  or  annually  adjusted — 
while  the  rt^Hnnfti  average  was  0.6  per- 
cent— ^not  seasdnally  or  annually  ad- 
Justed.  During  that  I-month  period,  re- 
tailers throughout  the  luttlon  experi- 
enced the  same  increase  In  costs  as  re- 
tailers In  the  Washington  area.  Yet, 
prices  In  this  area  Increased  at  a  much 
lister  rate.  These  figures  suggest  ttat 
retaUers  may  be  trytag  to  aevuiupnah 
in  the  local  area,  what  was  attenvted 


TM^^>T»*gy  in  FebrwBT— hserease  profits 
b9«ad  tbe  average  generally  aoocpted 
by  economic  analyata. 

A  rhaiartfriatlf  of  tbe  Waah1ngt«i  re- 
tatt  food  uMTket  wtaleh  esuld  giva  im- 
petus to  execaatve  price  infraaasa  not 
foimd  genBaUy  In  otbar  acaas  «<  tha  Ha- 
tioQ  la  tbe  afaaenee  of  indepe intent  eom- 
pctitlnn  to  tha  prices  dMcvad  bg  tha 
leadfcBg  WaaWngton  cfaatna.  fii  the 
Waahiivtfin  aaetrepotttaa  aiaa«  tbe 
Qu^ar  lead  yh^<"«  ooaaplaMsr  doaslBate 
tbe  BMUket.  aeeoawtH^  for  ST  paecant  a( 
total  sales.  Contrasted  to  tba  bKk  of 
competMoo  in  ttats  area  la  tba  attaaiton 
in  otbar  matiujiuiiran  cltlaa.  lu  Mew 
Terk.  tbe  Imrtlng  food  cbatea  aoeoupted 
for  51.7  pereank  oC  total  aalaa^  Ib  Fbll- 
adelptaia  tbe  flgnre  la  WA  paraent.  awl 
jaa.  BoafeoB  «oi^  6S  J  pcrcaat.  Tha  lack  of 
indepcBdent  eoopattkkm  iB  Waatalngton 
majr  significantly  reduce  tbe  pleasures 
for  price  constraint  on  tbe  part  ef  large 
retail  food  ebatns. 

As  a  reanlK  tbe  Waatattagtom  ana  eoa- 
amaor  ia  BKse  readliy  eapaaad  to  taordi- 
nate  taereaaaa  ta  load  prieaa^Tba  talg 

tt»  oaBoipetittvc  markctptaee  wMab  Is  hi 
tbe  tradttkm  of  ttie  American  aeaBoaaie 
syntwa. 

I  have  today  fonaaBy  iwiuaatwl  the 
Price  OwanrlHiitew  to  InnKafeipito  zekall 
food  pricing  pettetaa  in  the 
metropatttaa  area  todetarasinatf 
have  indeed  been  ralaad  to 
levdB.  aa  thtor  ware  bMt  Fabnmry.  B  tUs 
laiwaatobetbeeaactbePtteeOaaMde- 
sion  BMist  iBunadlatoiar  oader  friees 
n^ed  back  to  appropriate  leaelB. 

Mr.  Bpeaker,  I  am  deeply  dlstuihed  by 
the  poasiUmy  that  yie  ] 
denaer  tbe  Freddeat% 


ly.  Therefore,  I  am  urging  that 

itetiM  role  to  iiMaritmlin  faed 
inaure  ttat  tbe  consm 
the  beavtest  burden  at 
tnds. 


TESTING   FOR    VIRUSES    AT 
DAIiiaCARLIA 

(Mr.  GUDS  adwd  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  »^*'— *H  bla  rcaaartcs  at  this 
point  in  the  Baooaa  and  to  Inctodt  ex- 
traneoua  outttcr.> 

Mr.  GtTOB.  Mr.  Speaker.  Washiogtcn. 
IXO.  and  its  subnrtaa.  wUboat 
ate  planning,  can  face 
iiiiellmi  to  the  nest 
jeetad  flow  of  tba  Pn>iunar  Riav  will 
sia^ply  not  be  auOcient  to  meet  tbe  grow- 
ing demand  IndeOnitetr.  Waahiugtwis 

af  the  water  situation  in  many  other  aui- 
T»f^^P»nti«.  throughout  the  Hatted 
autaa.  It  is  no  news  that  tbe  thna  ia  kag 
ovodue  to  begin  exploring  and  develop- 
ing the  potential  o<  recyded  wastewater 
and  polluted  surface  waters  as  supple- 
ments to  our  existing  sources  of  pcAable 
n^nri  reereattaoai  walena  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  reuse  ti  water  to  America  is  hardly 
a  revdutionary  or  novel  concept  An  ex- 
faaosttve  study  of  one-third  of  our  Amo-- 
leas  dtiea  to  IMl  demonstrated  that 
tfiewe  Hi^jiii^^4paTtttfff  mcsude  rroBS  9  to  18 
percent  municipal  waste  water  firera  up- 
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sti«am  In  their  drtnking  water  with  the 
average  city  having  3.5  percent  recycled 
waate  water  In  its  supply. 

One  of  the  major  eoncems  to  use  of 
IX)nuted  and  recycled  warte  waters  to  vi- 
ral cootamination.  Enteric  viruses,  which 
cause  such  diseases  as  Infectious  hepa- 
titto,  poUo,  and  a  variety  of  gastroin- 
testinal disorders,  are  commonly  found 
In  raw  sewage  and  polluted  waters.  How- 
ever, before  the  means  to  remove  or  In- 
activate viruses  can  be  fully  developed, 
the  extent  of  their  presence  must  be 
determined. 

Last  week  I  visited  the  Dalecarlla  Wa- 
ter Treatment  Plant  to  observe  the  Army 
Cotpe  of  Xnglneers'  virus  testing  opera- 
tions. The  C<ai?s  of  Engineers,  responsi- 
ble for  Washington's  water  supply,  has 
racently  awarded  the  Woodard  Research 
Corp..  a  ooDtract  to  test  regularly  both 
the  raw  and  untreated  water  at  Dale- 
carlla for  viruses. 

The  data  provided  by  this  study  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  answering  questions 
on  the  effectiveness  of  current  water 
treatment  processes,  from  the  standpoint 
of  viral  oontaminatiim.  And  too,  this 
study  will  contribute  to  the  refinement 
of  techniques  for  detecting  small  quan- 
tities of  virus  in  large  quantities  of  water, 
techniques  that  are  now  prohibitive  be- 
cause of  the  complexity,  expense,  and 
time  Involved.  Just  as  water  Is  now  mon- 
itored for  bacterial  contaminants — that 
once  constituted  major  public  health 
hasards — ^we  can  soon  expect  viral  moni- 
toring to  become  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  in  municipal  water  and  sew- 
age treatment  plants. 

It  It  to  the  great  credit  of  the  corps 
that,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  mimic- 
Ipal  water  systems  of  the  United  States, 
deqdte  raw  sewage  contamination  re- 
ceived at  the  Intake,  with  a  high  level  of 
treatment  executed  by  skilled  profes- 
sional and  technical  personnel,  Washing- 
ton sirea  residents  are  guaranteed  whole- 
some potable  water.  The  Dalecarlla  In- 
take receives  upstream  water  with  an  es- 
timated one-half  to  two-thirds  million 
gallons  of  sewage  overflow  from  the  Cab- 
in John  watershed:  this  contamination 
Is  of  a  higher  degree  than  would  be  found 
in  water  from  the  upper  estuary. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  Is  doing  research  on  the  ef- 
fects of  chlorination  on  enteric  viruses 
and  is  studying  the  potential  of  the  Po- 
tomac estuary  as  a  supplemental  water 
source  for  Washington.  These  three  proj- 
ects win  provide  much  needed  Informa- 
tion for  all  concerned  wittx  averting  a 
water  crisis  in  Washington,  and  ulti- 
mately the  Nation.  The  Army  Corps  of 
Bngineen  is  to  be  commended  for  their 
foresi^t  and  leadership  in  Uie  field  of 
water  supply;  and  I  sincerely  hope  that 
others  will  follow  their  example  and  di- 
rect their  efforts  toward  developing  new 
sources  of  "cool,  clean  water." 


PROM  HUMAN  DIGNITY  TO  A 
SECRET  WEAPON 

I  Mr.  BROOMFIELD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
ai.  this  point  In  the  Rscoao  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 


McOovem-Shrlver  forces  "imveiled"  last 
week  in  the  New  York  Times  one  ot  its 
so-called  secret  weapons.  In  an  August 
7  New  York  Times  dispatch,  James 
Naughton  wrote: 

The  "weapon"  according  to  Prank  Man- 
klewlcs,  the  political  director  of  the  cam- 
paign, la  the  large  number  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  served  luider  Mr.  Shriver  when  he 
was  director  of  the  Peace  Corps  In  the  Ken- 
nedy Administration. 

The  article,  said  Mr.  Mankiewicz.  pre- 
dicts that  returned  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teers are  "going  to  be  a  very  powerful 
force." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  a  returned  Peace 
Corps  volunteer,  but  I  am  certain  that 
if  I  were,  I  would  not  appreciate  being 
referred  to  as  a  "weapon"  for  anyone's 
cause  or  campaign.  I  read  Mr.  Mankie- 
wicz remarks  as  an  appalling  affront  to 
this  outstanding  group  of  young  Ameri- 
cans. 

Certainly  these  people,  as  Peace  Corps 
volimteers,  demonstrated  a  predisposi- 
tion for  activtom.  They  refused  to  sit 
back  and  allow  developing  countries  to 
remain  isolated  from  extoting  tech- 
nologies— to  remain  severely  handi- 
capped by  trained  manpower  shortages. 
I  would  expect  that  today,  many  of  these 
same  people,  as  individuals  in  this  coun- 
try, take  an  active  interest  in  the  running 
of  this  Government.  I  feel  certain  that 
some  have  already  offered  their  help  to 
the  various  political  candidates  on  an  in- 
dividual basis.  This  is  to  be  expected,  and 
perhaps  for  the  sake  of  improving  our 
political  system,  to  be  hoped  for. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  hope 
that  no  attempt  would  be  made  by  any 
candidate  to  round  up  collectively  this 
group  of  Americans  for  service  as  any- 
one's secret  weapon  or  powerful  force. 

Such  an  action,  as  I  understand  it, 
goes  completely  counter  to  the  nature 
and  philosophy  of  the  Peace  Corps.  I 
would  think  Mr.  Shriver  and  Mr.  Man- 
kiewicz, both  former  Peace  Corpsmen, 
would  know  this  better  than  I. 

As  Mr.  Shriver  described  it  some  11 
years  ago  to  a  group  of  graduating  Notre 
Dame  seniors: 

The  purpose  of  Peace  Corps  Is  to  permit 
Americans  to  participate  directly,  personally 
and  effectively  In  this  struggle  for  human 
dignity. 

Mr.  Shriver  said  on  several  oc  "SLsions 
that  politics  were  never  to  have  a  role  in 
the  Peace  Corps.  Presidents  Kennedy, 
Johnson  and  Nixon  have  all  sought  to 
preserve  its  non-political  nature. 

Mr.  Shriver  has  said  he  firmly  believes 
that: 

Peace  Corps"  existence  and  effectiveness  are 
dangerously  threatened  by  any  confusion 
that  may  be  created  in  the  minds  of  the 
peeves  of  our  host  countries,  or  of  our  own 
eltlflens,  as  to  Peace  Corps  nonpohtlcal 
nature. 

But  that  was  Mr.  Shriver,  the  Peace 
Corps  Director.  Now  It  to  Mr.  Shriver  the 
political  candidate,  and  several  years 
later.  It  would  seem  thto  man,  whom 
McOovem  forces  claim  can  reactivate 
the  loyalties  of  thousands  of  former 
Peace  Corps  Volimteers,  has  made  a 
rather  rough  transition  from  hto  work 
"in  the  struggle  for  hmnan  dignity." 
to  hto  utilization  of  "secret  weapons." 


GUARANTEED  8TDDBNT  LOAM 
PROGRAM 

(Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  her  remarks 
at  thto  point  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter.) 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  recoit  weeks  a  severe  cristo  has  de- 
veloped in  the  («)eratioD  of  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program.  Attempte  at 
Implem^itatlcn  of  new  guideUnes  resuli- 
Ing  from  the  recently  enacted  higbcr 
education  conference  report  have  created 
chaos  and  confusion  in  the  program.  The 
tragic  result,  of  course,  has  been  that  the 
loan  volvune  has  dropped  drastleaDy  and 
thousands  and  thousands  ctf  deserving 
youngsters  have  been  denied  access  to 
locuis. 

Yesterday,  I  prt^^oaed  In  the  Hooae  a 
measure  which  would  stay  the  effective 
date  of  any  new  changes  in  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  until  March  1 
of  next  year.  In  short,  the  program 
would  continue  to  operate  under  the 
ground  rules  of  the  1971-72  school  year. 
The  House,  happily,  overwhelmtogly 
passed  the  measure  and  the  Senate 
earlier  today  ccHicurred  in  the  Houae 
action. 

Numerous  and  lengthy  conversatioDS 
with  bankers,  financial  aid  officers,  col- 
lege admlntotrators,  and  others  Involved 
in  the  operatlcm  of  the  program  have 
served  to  convince  me  that  thto  actioD 
provides  the  best  approach  from  which 
to  begin  dealing  with  the  tremendous 
backlog  of  loan  applications  which  must 
be  processed  if  students  are  to  reedve 
loans  for  the  fall  semester.  Hopefully, 
the  time  between  the  present  and  March 
1  will  offer  us  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
more  careful  look  at  the  program  and 
work  at  unravelling  the  maze  of  prob- 
lems now  confnmting  it.  Two  days  of 
hearings  have  already  been  held  in  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Education  and 
I  expect  to  schedule  full  hearings  cr  the 
program  when  the  Ccmgress  returns  after 
Labor  Day. 

The  cristo  to  reflected  in  the  phone 
calls,  letters  and  telegrams  I  have  re- 
ceived from  college  admlntotrators,  and 
financial  aid  ofScers  stressing  the  urgent 
need  for  the  kind  of  acUon  taken  yester- 
day by  the  House.  I  would  like  to  insert 
at  thto  point  in  the  Rxcord  some  of  the 
communications  I  have  received,  includ- 
ing correqxmdence  from  Mr.  Edson  Sam- 
ple, director  of  the  office  of  scholarships 
and  financial  aids  at  Indiana  Univer- 
sity, along  with  an  editorial  and  news 
story  from  the  Indiana  University  school 
newspaper  discussing  the  severity  of  the 
problem : 

Indiana  UNivzsarrr, 
OrncB  or  Scholakshifs 

AND  PlNANCIAL  AIDS, 

Bloomington,  Ind.,  August  IS,  1972. 
Hon.  EiDlTH  Orezn, 

Houae    of    Representatives,    Rayhum    Offlct 
Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

DXAS  Mas.  OaxzK:  Enclooed  ycu  wUl  find 
two  articles  regarding  the  Federally  In8\ired 
Loan  Program  which  appeared  in  the  Indiana 
DaUy  Student,  which  Is  our  campus  news- 
paper. I  hope  you  find  them  of  Interest. 

We  have  been  urging  the  Office  of  Sduca- 
tlon  to  either  revise  the  wgulaUona  or  to 
perhaps  work  for  delaying  the  implemenU- 
tlon  of  the  regulations.  In  over  ten  years  ot 
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-Mklns  in  student  flnanclal  aid,  I  have  never 
2^r^  a  mon  dlffleult  position  than  that 
T^g^l  tn  connection  wltto  the  Ohiaranteed 
r^'piogram.  The  ngulattona  a»  Uapoa- 
^e  to  work  with  and  wliat  makM  the  mat- 
uTio  iMd  is  what  we  aa*  bi4>penlng  to  the 
^danta  and  pamts  who  have  benefited 
^oa  tbla  program  to  the  part  and  «*»  are  no 
\aoam  tllglblc  to  receive  Intereat  beneflta  or 
«t»  an  TCcelvtog  maUer  loans  than  we 
fMl  tastlfled.  ProoeMing  under  the  new  and 
L^rftaated  regulations  la  extremely  oom- 
ljjj;j[^  and  time  conaumlng.  We  are  flnd- 
te>  tbat  It  takea  a  profcaatonal  ataff  mnnber 
^Sma  mlnutea  per  application  merely  to  do 
M,,  ml.itmiiiTt  neoeaaary  paperwork.  In  ad- 
dition, elarleal  staff  ara  alao  tov<dved  to  a 
ima  «t«it.  Bending  out  tha  application 
fSn  nqnlne  %^  to  poataga  and  24^  aftar 
««  bava  ooovlatad  ttxa  forma.  Aa  you  know, 
tlia  1%  administrative  expanaa  allowance 
VM  not  included  to  tba  law  daaplte  Ita  man- 
tloii  in  tha  Oonf venca  Bapori.  I  urge  Oca- 
BMi  to  todude  thla  provision  ao  that  eol- 
Sm  may  be  partially  reimbursed  for  the 
tiamanrtmit  expanae  tovolvad. 

I  further  urge  you  and  your  coUeagues  to 
r^tma  thla  program  to  lU  original  intent 
to  antomaticaUy  allowing  the  interest  sub- 
Mr  to  ba  paid  tot  thoaa  students  who  oome 
fma  famlUea  of  $16,000  tocome  or  less.  We 
hava  no  objection  to  performing  a  needs  anal- 
yita  tat  tboae  over  $16,000  but  we  should  be 
tUe  to  do  ao  without  undue  restrictions  or 
Intarference  by  Office  of  Education  reguU- 
ttons. 

Wa  appreciate  very  much  the  wonderful 
job  70U  are  doing  for  Higher  Education 
■nd  in  support  of  student  financial  aid  pro- 
Bams.  I  remember  so  well  the  pleasant  eve- 
Bb^  wa  spent  at  dinner  at  tha  Coronado 
Until  In  San  Diego  In  January.  I  hope  that 
va  can  reach  very  aoon  some  solution  to 
Ikk  problem.  U  there  U  any  way  I  can  be 
«(  aasletanca  to  you,  please  feel  free  to  call 

sincerely  jrours, 

Bdbon  W.  Samplx, 

iMrecfor. 

CoBVAixis,  Oaxc., 

August  16,  1972. 
Oongresswoman  Edith  Obezn, 
aifltol  Hill,  Washington,  D.C: 

n  la  our  understanding  that  Congress  may 
ffttnl«1fT  poetptmementa  of  amendmenta  to 
Ifea  new  bl^er  education  bill  relattva  to  tba 
tenzad  student  loan  program.  We  strongly 
«ga  that  thla  action  ba  taken  this  week,  as 
jt  wUl  directly  affect  several  hundreds  stu- 
denta  hoping  to  attend  our  institution  this 
lUL  We  estimate  that  at  least  60  percent  of 
on  students  eligible  for  totareat  aubaldy 
bMaflta  last  year  wlU  not  ba  eligible  this 
ftQ  under  the  current  provlslona  of  the  new 
higher  education  blU.  Also,  we  have  been  to- 
tenad  by  reliable  aotircea  that  gionay  land- 
ing InstltutlonB  to  our  State  will  refuae  to 
Bake  loans  to  students  not  eligible  for  Inter- 
art  aubaldy  benefits.  Finally,  we  are  very  con- 
earned  that  student  enrollment  will  be  aerl- 
eoaly  reduced  this  fall  if  a  postponement  of 
tbe  new  amendment  Is  not  granted. 

Sincerely, 

R.  E.  Pahbx, 
Director  Financial  Aids,  Oregon  State 

University. 

McMlNNVILLK,    OKMO., 

August  It,  1972. 
Bon.  Edith  Qbkkn, 
US.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  DX:.: 

We  request  that  you  act  favorably  on  the 
Pnaident's  request  for  postponement  of  the 
effective  date  of  toterest  subsidy  of  guaran- 
teed student  loans  as  stated  to  the  1972 
higher  education  amendment. 

liLOTO    R.    SWKNSON, 

Director    of    rtnancial    Aid,    Linfield 
CtOegt. 


PaasiAWB, 

Auguat  19. 1972. 
Bapraaantatlve  ■ditb  Obbbm. 
Captua  BiU.  DC: 

FasMga  of  tba  Kducatloa  Amendment  ag 
1973  rasoltad  to  algnlfleant  changes  to  tba 
guanuitaad  attMlaat  loan  program.  Tbouaanda 
of  law  atudanta  are  no  longv  ellglUe  to  re- 
ceive Fedaral  totaceat  autaakly  on  their  loam: 
wa  do  not  baUvva  eoi^graaalnnal  totant  waa  to 
prohibit  students  from  bonrowtog.  tbareby 
maktog  It  virtually  Impoaatbla  for  many  to 
obtato  a  legal  education.  Wa  urge  you  to  Uke 
action  to  poatpona  tba  effective  data  of  tba 
totareat  stibaldy  provlalon  cf  tba  loan  pro- 
gram untU  farther  review  tajwaalbia. 
AwH  KkVoaKK, 
Astistant  to  tht  Deaa.  Imb  ScJumI,  Lewis 
and  Clark  Cottega. 

Foaaar  Oaova.  Oaao., 

August  19,  1972. 
Congreaswoman  KtiTH  Qmxkk, 
Third  DiMtriet,  Oregon.  Hoiue  of  Mepresenta- 
Uves.  Capitol  BiU,  DXJ.: 
EffeeUve  data  of  new  ragulatlona  for  tba 
federaUy  toauiad  atudant  loan  program  con- 
tained to  part  177.3  of  title  46  of  tba  OB  of 
Federal  regolatlona.  It  U  aaaentUI  that  tbla 
step  ba  taken.  Tba  new  ragulatlona  aa  tbey 
now  atand  wUI  deny  Fadaral  toteraat  beneflta 
to  anormoua  numbara  of  atudant  bctiowara 
from  mlddle-toooma  famlltaa,  and  ooold  make 
It  impoaalbla  for  aa  many  aa  twenty  percent 
of  our  Btttdenta  to  borrow  auffldent  fonda  to 
remato  to  acbooL  Wa  urge  tbat  tba  efleeUva 
data  of  part  177J  cf  tlUa  46  be  poa^woed 
and  tbat  steps  be  taken  to  amend  tbeaa  ragu- 
latlona before  aucb  time  as  tbey  do  become 
effective. 

Stooerely  yours, 

Jamxs  v.  Mn.i.n, 
President,  Pacific  University. 

HKKPeiKAD,  N.T., 

August  17.  1972. 
Oongresswoman  Bditr  OaEXK, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Praaent  altuatlon  on  processing  federally 
guaranteed  students  loans  utter  chaoa  for 
thousands  of  New  York  studanta  tocludlng 
3600  at  Hofstra  alona.  Praaldant'a  recom- 
mendation for  emergency  laglalatlon  to  bold 
new  guidelines  to  abeyance  untU  April  1  vital 
step  that  should  be  taken  Immadlataly.  Un- 
less reaolvad  large  number  of  Hofstra  stu- 
denta  depMident  upon  tbeae  loans  tat  educa- 
tional azpenaaa  will  ba  unabia  to  ctmttoue. 
Poetponlng  of  implementation  to  AprU  1  will 
allow  time  to  ln4>leinent  properly  construo- 
tlve  changes  propoeed  undrer  tba  Higher  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1973.  At  Hofstra  tuition  pay- 
ments due  late  thto  month.  Any  delay  on  the 
Praaldent'a  urgent  raqueat  would  force  with- 
drawal frcMn  collage  of  many  daaarvlng  young 
people  call  upon  you  and  your  colleagnea  for 
urgent  action  to  sum>ort  Frastdoit'a  raqueat. 

CurvoaD  L.  Loan, 
President,  Hofstra  University. 

PoaTLAMo,  Oaac., 

AugtLSt  19,  1972. 
Representative  Editr  CSbxxr, 
Washington,  DC: 

Urge  affirmative  vote  on  suspension  of  sup- 
plemental form  for  guaranteed  loan. 
Father  Waumbchmidt, 
President,  University  of  Portland. 

Hempsrao,  N.Y., 

August  17,  1972. 
Congreaswoman  Edith  OtaxN, 
Capitol  Hill,  D.C: 

The  present  situation  regarding  tha  proc- 
essing of  federally  guaranteed  student  loans 
has  become  chaotic  for  tbousanda  of  New 
York  State  studanto.  Praaident  Nixon's  action 
recommending  that  the  new  guldallnea  ba 
held  to  abeyance  untU  April  1,  1973,  la  a  vital 
step  that  sho\Ud  be  taken  Immediately  un- 


laaa  tba  present  confualoa  attd  uneartatoty 
u  reaolvad.  tbe  edueatton  of  tbouaaDds  of 
atudeata  wbo  depend  upon  tbasa  toaos  to 
cover  eduoatlopal  aipanaaa  wm  be  plaeed  to 
Jeopardy.  By  advan<flng  tbe  date  of  imple- 
mentation to  AptU  lan.  wa  win  aUow  auffl- 
dent time  to  trnptamaat  tbe  oonetraetlve 
cbangas  tbat  ware  propoaed  under  the  Higher 
BducaUon  Act  of  1073.  On  moat  eampuaaa 
atodnit  tultloB  pg^meota  are  tfna  ta  late 
August.  Any  (urtbar  daUy  on  tbe  Praatdent's 
raquaat  wooUl  make  It  Impoartble  for  many 
aumu  >lng  young  people  to  eontliraa  tbeb 
education.  Z  call  tipon  you  and  your  ool- 
laaguea  to  take  prompt  action  to  suppwUng 
the  Prealdanfa  raquaat  to  thla  matter. 
llBJSOir  Marsa. 
Chmtrman.,  Joint  LegMMiive  Committee 

on   Higher  Edueatton   of   New    York 

State. 


ELECTION  ASSISTANCS  AMD  VOTER 
REOXSmATION  ACT 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
pennlaslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
pcrfnt  in  the  Rboou  and  to  inelude  ex- 
traneous mater.) 

Mr.  BmOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  tbe 
most  reccfit  primary  deetlODS  in  New 
York  aty,  prospeetfre  Toters  faced  kmg 
waits  before  casting  their  baUote.  and 
many  gave  up  In  degpair. 

Similar  disturbing  breakdowns  in  the 
adminlstratiim  of  cdectlfflis  have  oon- 
f  rented  voters  acroes  the  Nation.  Recent 
elections  in  Clevtiand.  to  cite  another 
example,  were  ordered  to  be  bdd  a  eec- 
and  time,  primarily  because  of  election 
Ttin/'hir^B  difDcultleB.  A  reooont  at  the 
1970  election  in  Indiana  was  ordered  on 
the  basis  of  Improper  regtetration  of 
voters.  And.  as  Chicago  Ttibone  reporter 
Bill  Anderson  noted  in  a  recent  article 
on  voting  problans,  "there  are  mtirely 
too  many  votes  loet,  switched,  or  not 
counted  hi  all  areas  of  the  United  States 
tar  Indiana  to  be  an  Isolated  case." 

A  study  by  the  League  of  W(»nen 
Voters  Education  Fund — LWVEF — of 
the  administration  of  elections  hi  251 
(XHununlties  around  the  country  In  the 
fall  election  pntod  of  1971  conehided 
that  "the  current  gystem  of  registration 
and  voting  functions  tneflkimtly  for 
citizens  throug^iout  the  United  States." 

Ita  response  to  this  aerloa  protdem.  I 
am  today  introducing  the  Electkm  As- 
stotance  and  Voter  Registration  Act  of 
1972.  This  legtelwJlinn  would,  for  the  first 
time,  make  Federal  assistance  available 
on  a  wide  acaUt  to  local  JurlsdlctionE 
charged  with  administering  elections 
involving  Federal  ofBoes  tan  order  to  help 
assure  that  those  Sections  are  con- 
ducted efSdentiy.  It  also  proposes 
changes  in  absentee  voting  and  voter 
enrollment  procedures  designed  to  make 
voting  more  convenient  for  all  of  our 
citizens. 

The  frus^^ting  delays  hi  New  York 
City  were  brought  about  in  part  by  last- 
minute  changes  in  the  order  in  which 
candidates  names  were  to  appear  on 
ballots  at  each  polling  place.  The  board 
of  elections  had  nether  the  personnel 
nor  tbe  flniuidal  resources  to  cope  fully 
with  sticb  a  situation.  But  there  were 
more  difficulties  than  just  those  grow- 
ing directly  out  of  tbe  change  in  ballots. 
As  an  *«»innmy  measure.  poDlng  places 
had  been  consolidated  prior  to  tbe  elec- 
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tlon.  Mldlnc  further  to  erowdlnc  and 
ooofaahn.  A  New  York  Times  editorial 
T^.w^iwrt  up  the  resulting  "electoral  mud- 
dle" M  foDovs: 

19  to«»  at  aU  ta  bwt  Tu«ad«r's  prtmarlM 
in  tlM  attf  raOcetad  •  teluniph  of  dtlBUt  <to- 
liiimliialtnn  orar  oOclal  buncUnc  %bA  pettt- 
toggKf.  Tte  biOkMa  VM«  nuMOMauUr  oon- 
tvmlx^  M.j>mi»a«  jammwrt  PoUlnf  plaeaa  wtn 
toMtA  t»  And.  Obo*  fouiMl.  ttey  vera  oftaa 
la»aaqa»taly  ataflad.  Votan  at  aoma  of  ttaa 
««nt  ptaeliicU  had  to  wait  In  Una  unUl 
mklnJsbt  to  ragtater  ttialr  praf  ««noaa. 

To  hdp  eliminate  these  extensive  elec- 
tion "snafus."  the  legislation  I  am  pro- 
PO<^ng  would  permit  the  granting  of 
Ptoderal  funds  and  the  assignment  of 
Federal  personnel  on  request  and  on 
the  basis  of  demonstrated  need  to  assist 
local  Jurisdictions  to  hold  elections  In- 
volTlng  Federal  offices,  including  con- 
gressloDal  seats.  The  Federal  funds  of- 
fered by  this  legislation  could  be  used  to 
provide  more  and  better  election  ma- 
chines, polling  pla'''^.  election  workers 
and  training,  or  whatever  local  ofllclals 
might  reasonably  determine  would  help 
•llmtoata  electtop  difficulties.  To  solve 
the  problem  ot  too  few  competent  per- 
«n»nri  to  administer  elections,  specially 
training  Federal  suporisory  personnel 
could  also  be  requested  by  local  election 
offlrials. 

ftnBt*irr  section  of  this  proposed  legls- 
latioa  would  assure  absentee  balloting 
in  oongresslonal  primaries.  In  many 
States  »Tw!  congressional  districts,  victory 
in  a  primary  Is  tantamount  to  election. 
In  such  areas,  luimaries  are  far  more 
erttleal  than  general  elections,  yet  in 
many  State  citizens  are  cut  off  from 
ezadstng  their  voting  rights  because 
they  are  ni  or  must  travel  outside  the 
^eetlan  district  In  which  they  are  eligi- 
ble to  vote  on  primary  day,  because  ab- 
sentee voting  In  primaries  is  not  per- 
mitted or  is  extrnnely  dlfDcult. 

TiM  Bection  Assistance  and  Voter 
Reglstraticn  Act  of  1972  would  remedy 
this  unjust  hindrance  to  voting  by  re- 
qidriDg  that  absentee  balloting  be  per- 
mitted In  Federal  electiocLs  and  by  pro- 
vhBnc  simple  procedures  for  that  to  be 
acoaDpUshed. 

Flnany.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  proposed  leg- 
la^pHfi  vould  encourage  States  and  local 
JutlsdletioDs  to  expand  and  streamline 
their  voter  reglstratian  efforts  fay  pro- 
vidtaig  funds  and  technical  assistance  for 
thAt  purpose.  In  this  req^ect,  my  pro- 
poMi  is  similar  to  legislation  Introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  Senator  EswAms  Kzn- 
■xsT.  8.  3420.  the  Registration  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1972.  A  special  category  of 
Federal  grants  would  be  provided  to 
States  and  local  Jurisdlctioos  that  adopt 
aimpte  voter  reglstratUm  by  postal  card. 
A  fiwdal  Electlco  Assistance  and  Voter 
Registration  Administration  Is  created 
in  the  Boreau  of  the  Census  to  carry  out 
theM  prcnrlskms  and  to  mooltor  the  con- 
duct of  Federal  elections  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  C^peaker.  voter  partldpatlon  has 
steadily  dtantnished  in  tUs  country.  In 
1968.  40  percent  of  the  eligible  vopu- 
lation  did  not  vote  In  the  presidential 
electlans.  Ot  tbat  40  percent,  47  mflHon 
people,  aboot  30  million  were  not  reg- 
istered. In  short,  more  voters  sat  out  the 
election  than  voted  for  the  winner  in  a 


presidential  election  in  which  the  margin 
of  victory  was  less  than  a  million  votes. 

This  November  we  face  a  particularly 
decisive  election  in  view  of  the  impor- 
tant issues  that  face  the  Nation.  It  is 
espfifiaHy  important  that  we  act  now  to 
eliminate  obstadee  that  make  voting  a 
chore,  that  discourage  voters  from  par- 
ticipating In  electlans,  and  that  make  the 
electoral  process  less  than  a  true  reflec- 
tion of  the  attitudes  and  desires  of  all 
the  American  people. 

If  we  are  to  increase  voter  participa- 
tion, we  can  no  longer  permit  or  expect 
voters  to  face  long  waiting  lines,  to 
wrestle  with  inoperative  machines,  to  be 
pushed  aside  by  misinformed  and  im- 
trained  election  workers,  to  be  confused 
by  highly  complex  ballots,  or  to  be  dis- 
couraged from  voting  by  elaborate  and 
restrictive  registration  and  stbsentee  bal- 
loting requirements.  The  Election  As- 
sistance and  Voter  Registration  Act  of 
1972  would  go  a  long  way  toward  dlm- 
inating  such  problems  and  improving  the 
efficiency  and  convenience  of  elections  In 
this  country.  It  would  thereby  help  as- 
sure fuller,  more  satisfying  participation 
in  our  Federal  elections,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in  tiie  Congress  to  Join  me  in 
seeking  its  prompt  enactment. 

Voters  simply  cannot  be  so  inconven- 
ienced by  inadequate  election  facilities, 
personnel,  and  procediu'es  that  they  be- 
come discovu^ged  from  participating  in 
the  electoral  process  and  distrustful  of 
election  results.  That  has  been  going  on 
far  too  long  in  numy  jurisdictions,  and 
we  must  do  everytliing  possible  once  and 
for  all  to  rid  elections  of  frustrating  in- 
efficiencies that  stifle  and  deter  voting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  section-by-sectlon 
summary  of  the  Election  Assistance  and 
Voter  Registration  Act  of  1972  follows: 

SECTTOIf-BT-SKmDlf      SlTMMAKT.       HJl.      

Title:  "Election  Assistance  and  Voter  Beg- 
istratlon  Act  of  1973." 

Section  2.  Amends  Title  13  of  the  United 
States  Code  by  adding  a  new  Chapter  (11) : 

Section  401.  Definitions.  Defines  "elec- 
tion" to  Include  primary,  special,  and  gen- 
eral elections  In  whole  or  part  for  Federal 
office  and  any  election  of  national  conren- 
tlon  delegates  or  cauctues  for  selecting  dele- 
gatea.  "State"  Indodea  the  Dtetrtct  of  Co- 
lumbia and  any  political  snbdlTlalon  of  a 
State  of  the  United  States. 

Section  402.  Establishes  a  bipartisan,  three - 
member  Election  Assistance  and  Voter  Reg- 
istration Administration  tn  the  Bureau  of 
the  Census  appointed  by  the  President  to 
administer  the  Act. 

Section  403.  Duties  and  powers  of  the  Ad- 
ministration Include  providing  grants  to 
carry  out  and  Improve  voter  registration  and 
the  conduct  of  election,  to  provide  assistance 
upon  request  of  State  officials  concerning 
voter  registration  and  election  problems  gen- 
erally, to  collect,  analyze,  and  publish  In- 
formatkm  on  elections  In  tba  United  States, 
and  to  appoint  and  pay  for  staff  and  factlltlea. 
An  wn""»>  report  to  the  President  and  Con- 
greaa  Is  required. 

Section  404.  Authorizes  assistance  by  grant, 
contract,  or  other  arrangement  in  accord 
with  subsequent  sections  of  the  Act. 

Section  406.  Autborlsses  granu  and  other 
naceaaary  assistance  to  ensure  efficient  and 
eonvealent  oondnct  of  elections.  Orants  are 
Umlted  to  IM  per  potential  voter  in  a  given 
jnrladletton  or  SSS.OOO.  whichever  ta  greater. 

Saetton  406.  Authorizes  grants  to  conduct 
and  tnenmaa  voter  registration.  Oranta  are 
Umltad  to  the  total  direct  coat  of  voter  regis- 
tration tn  a  glvan  Jurisdiction. 


Sectkm  407.   Autttorlaaa  gtaata  to 
erntze  voter  lagiaUatlon  praeadnraa. 
ara  llmltad  to  one-hatf  oent  par  potsntlsi 
votar  or  $15,000,  whleliavar  la  giaatar. 

Sactiotx  4/M.  Autttortasa  gzaats  for  In^la* 
mantatloii  of  abnpltfled  voter  raglstratlan  by 
postal  card,  and  lixntta  aueb  gracta  to  tiM 
fuU  direct  ooat  of  iveparlng  and  iirnnriMlm 
Budi  cards. 

SaettoD  409.  Authorlces  technical  «saM> 
anoe  fortbar  ttaa  poipoaea  of  tha  act,  Inclni* 
ing  asalstaaoe  in  davatoplng  programa  for  tba 
praventlon  and  ooDtiot  of  alactlOB  tzaud. 

Section  410.  Baqulna  tbat  panona  abaant 
from  voting  realdanoa  or  phyainUy  tmaMa  t» 
vote  tn  peraon  ba  enttUad  to  vote  by  abaaa- 
tea  ballot,  and  prorldea  a  almpHllad  proea* 
dure  for  such  abaantas  ballottog.  inttiiifli 
mxdx  aaalstanca  to  Stato  and  local  JiirMHo> 
tlooa  aa  may  be  naadad  to  carry  out  abaantaa 
balloting  procedures. 

Section  411.  Established  requlremanta  for 
grant  ^ppUcatkna  Including  fiscal  contrala, 
auditing,  and  reporting. 

Section  413.  Autborlaaa  Election  Aaalstaaes 
and  Voter  Registration  Administratloa  ta 
Issue  rulea  and  regulations. 

BectlMi  S.  Amends  Section  ni«  of  Tttla  I 
to  Include  members  of  the  Btoetkm  Aaelst- 
ance  and  Voter  Beglstratloa  AdmlnistratlM 
under  Level  Y  of  the  Executive  Pay  Schaduli 
(basic  pay,  $28X100). 

Section  4.  AutborlBes  such  sums  as  art 
needed  to  carry  out  the  Act. 


NEED  FOR  "INCOME  DISREGARD" 
TO  SAVE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BEN- 
EFIT INCREASES 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  glveii 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  tbla 
point  in  the  Rxcors  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  mat- 
ters now  stand  October  3,  1972,  will  be 
a  day  of  bitter  disappointment  for  many 
senior  citizens  rather  than  a  day  of  Im- 
provement and  hopes,  as  Congress  In- 
tended. 

October  3,  1972,  is  the  day  when  social 
security  reciplHits  will  receive  thdr  flnt 
social  security  check  containing  the  ben- 
efit taicreases  passed  recently  fay  tte  Con- 
gress and  approved  by  the  President,  la 
ttie  case  of  the  many  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans whose  total  Incomes,  Including  so- 
cial security,  are  so  modest  or  whose 
health  circumstances  are  such  that  they 
also  receive  other  beoeflts.  such  u 
medicaid,  aid  to  the  blind  and  totally  dis- 
abled, or  old  age  benefits,  the  Increase  In 
their  social  seciuity  benefits  wm  be  ac- 
companied by  corresponding  decreases  to 
their  other  benefits.  In  some  instances, 
they  may  lose  one  or  more  of  these  other 
benefits  altogether.  The  result  for  these 
individuals  will  be  not  a  net  increase 
in  income,  as  Congress  Intoided  in  rais- 
ing social  security  benefits,  but  no  in- 
crease or  even  a  net  decrease  in  Income. 

In  New  York  City  alone,  unless  some- 
thing is  done  at  least  10,000  elderly  peo- 
ple will  be  excluded  from  receiving  old 
age  assistance  because  the  increase  in  so- 
cial security  benefits  will  raise  their  in- 
come above  the  old  age  assistance  eligl- 
blUty  level.  Fifteen  thousand  will  no 
longer  qualify  for  medicaid,  and  an  ad- 
ditional 23,000  will  have  to  begin  paying 
for  drugs  and  certain  medical  services 
and  devices  which  they  currently  re- 
ceive as  benefits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  an  emergency 
situation  which  requires  immediate  ac- 


all  the  voices  who  are  speaking  for  and 
about  OSHA,  and  to  examine  the  sub- 
stance of  the  proposed  administrative 
and  legislative  changes. 

As  chairman  of  the  Select  Subcom- 
mittee on  Labor,  I  have  scheduled  5  dajrs 
of  hearings  on  September  13,  14,  19,  20, 
and  21.  This  is  in  keeping  with  my  June 
15  commitment  on  the  House  floor  dur- 
ing the  Labor-HEW  ^>propriations  de- 
bate. A  letter  to  this  effect  has  been 
mailed  out  today  to  all  Members.  Any 
Member  who  wishes  to  request  time  to 
testify  or  who  wishes  to  submit  a  state- 
ment should  contact  the  subcommittee 
staff. 


Hon  by  the  Congress,  and  I  am  today  in-  rumor  about  OSHA.  Out  of  this  confu- 
teoduclng  legislation  which  would  r«ne-  sion  have  come  numerous  accusations 
^what  ia  surely  an  oversight  by  Con-  from  all  the  affected  groups  and  a  re- 
press resulting  from  the  suddenness  with  suiting  rudi  to  modify  the  law. 
^h  the  social  security  beneflte  in-  I  believe  that  it  is  very  Important  for 
^ease  was  brought  before  the  House  as  a  us  to  pause  at  this  point  and  listen  to 
Senate  rider  to  the  debt  ceiling  bUl. 

The  two  bills  I  am  introducing  would 
Inquire  the  States  to  pass  on  the  full 
tmount  of  any  increase  in  social  security 
benefits  as  a  result  of  the  recently  en- 
acted social  security  amendments  either 
by  ignoring  such  increases  in  computing 
eligibility  for  other  types  of  benefits  or 
by  any  other  method  a  State  might  deem 
appropriate.  One  of  the  two  bills  im- 
poses this  requirement  with  regard  to 
veterans'  benefits;  the  other  imposes  it 
with  regard  to  such  benefits  as  medicaid, 
old  age  benefits,  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren, and  other  benefits  fimded  under 
the  Social  Security  Act  other  than,  of 
course,  social  security  retirement  bene- 
fits. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  am  sure  no  Member  of 
this  House  will  want  to  be  a  party  to  the 
cruel  disappointment  that  so  many  so- 
cial security  recipients  will  lace  in  Octo- 
ber unless  these  "income  disregard"  re- 
quirements are  enacted  between  now  and 
then.  The  Congress  established  the  prin- 
ciple of  income  disregard  by  permitting 
the  States  to  ignore  the  1971  social  se- 
curity increase  in  computing  eligibility 
for  other  types  of  benefits.  Unfortunate- 
ly, unless  mandated  to  do  so,  many  States 
will  not  be  able  to  resist  cutting  other 
benefits  in  amoimts  equaling  the  so- 
cial security  benefits  increase,  thereby 
turning  more  of  the  cost  of  these  pro- 
grams over  to  the  Federal  Government, 
and  nullifying  the  decision  of  Congress 
to  provide  badly  needed  additional 
(pendmg  power  for  our  hard-pressed 
senior  citizens.  So  I  urge  the  distin- 
guished chsdrman  and  members  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  take  up 
and  act  fa\'orably  on  the  "Income  disre- 
gard" legislation  I  have  introduced  to- 
i»y,  and  I  hope  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  who  displayed  their  interest  in 
the  plight  of  our  senior  citizens  by  vot- 
ing for  the  social  security  increases  will 
now  Join  me  in  supporting  this  emer- 
gency legislation  to  make  those  increases 
a  reality  for  all  social  security  recipients. 


HEARINGS  ON  THE  OCCUPATIONAL 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  'ACT 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Ricoro  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  surrounding  the  operation  of 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1970  since  the  promulgated  standards 
took  effect  last  year.  This  has  been  of 
some  surprise  to  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  worked  for  several  years  to  draft  an 
equitable  law  that  would  gain  consensus 
In  both  bodies  while  achieving  our  real 
Intent:  to  insure  a  safe  and  healthful 
environment  for  the  Nation's  workers. 

It  is  apparent  that  there  is  a  lack  of 
accurate  information  about  the  law  and 
Its  provisions.  But  what  is  worse  is  the 
plethora  of  misinformation  and  rampart 


VETO  OP  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
AND  HEW  APPROPRIATIONS 

CMi.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recoiu)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  President  Nixon  vetoed  the 
Departments  of  Labor  and  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  appropriations  biU 
on  the  groimds  that  it  represented  "a 
perfect  example  of  .  .  .  reckless  Federal 
spending." 

While  I  share  the  President's  deep 
concern  over  the  critical  problem  of  In- 
flation, I  find  his  reasoning  for  the  veto 
of  this  crucial  legislation  both  illogical 
and  indefensible.  During  the  presidential 
campaign  in  1988,  Richard  Nixon  pro- 
claimed that  the  one  area  that  could  not 
be  shortchanged  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  education.  Yet,  since  Mr. 
Nixon's  election,  we  have  witnessed  three 
vetoes  of  vital  health  and  education  ap- 
propriation bills. 

Those  of  us  in  Congress  who  supported 
this  bill  certainly  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent that  excessive  Government  spend- 
ing must  be  cut  in  the  effort  to  curb 
infiation.  During  the  last  few  years,  I 
believe  that  Congress  has  demonstrated 
a  conscientious  effort  to  reevaluate  what 
our  national  priorities  should  be  and  to 
enact  legislation  in  accordance  with 
these  priorities. 

Congress  has  shown  its  willingness  to 
cut  back  in  several  areas.  In  June,  the 
House-passed  version  of  the  military 
procurement  authorization  bQl  reduced 
the  Department  of  Defense's  budget  re- 
quest by  $1.56  billion.  And  most  recently, 
the  House  voted  to  cut  over  $120  million 
in  questionable  programs  of  U.S.  foreign 
military  assistance.  But  the  President's 
message  completely  Ignored  the  fact  that 
Congress  has  already  cut  the  Federal 
budget  by  more  than  the  $1.8  billion  that 
was  added  to  the  Labor-HEW  appro- 
priaticms  bill. 

The  amount  of  funding  Congress  has 
appn^irlated  in  recent  years  for  health 
and  education  programs  expresses  the 
strong  commitment  of  both  Houses  to 
the  serious  needs  of  health  and  educa- 
tion. We  have  recognised  that  any  at- 
tempts to  sacrifice  programs  in  these 


areas  are  indeed  efforts  at  false  econ- 
omy. Thus.  contru7  to  the  President's 
charges  of  "reckless  spending"  I  would 
niftint^^in  that  Congress  has  been  care- 
fully woiklng  to  redirect  our  spending, 
not  to  increase  it  at  reckless  levels. 

The  President  has  failed  to  realize  that 
cuts  in  Federal  education  and  health 
programs  inevitably  force  a  greatw  and 
greater  burden  upon  State  an4  local 
governments  which  only  tends  to  negate 
any  anti-infiatlonary  effects  of  these 
cuts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point,  I  would 
like  to  relate  the  impact  of  this  veto  to 
the  crisis  in  education  in  my  own  State 
of  Michigan. 

The  State  of  Michigan  has  Increased 
per  mipil  expenditures  from  $715  in  1968 
to  $1,148  in  1971.  This  was  a  60-percent 
increase.  The  State  received  $30,677,000 
in  title  I  Federal  assistance  in  1908  and 
$41,359,000  in  1971,  an  increase  of  only 
35  percent.  Ilie  difference  in  effort  has 
resulted  In  an  increased  burden  on  the 
local  taxpayers  to  educate  those  who  are 
most  difficult  to  educate. 

Michigan  has  had  an  increase  of  chil- 
dren receiving  welfare  aasistanoe  from 
145,700  to  281,200  between  1966  and  1971, 
an  Increase  of  93  percent.  As  pointed  out 
before,  title  I  only  provided  a  35  percent 
Increase  in  that  time  span.  Therefore, 
because  the  schools  in  the  State  are  re- 
taining more  and  more  of  the  poor,  the 
cost  of  operating  and  supporting  systems 
has  luxH^t  on  an  extra  burden  to  local 
taxpayers. 

In  1972.  the  Federal  Oovemment  will 
grant  m<meys  to  the  State  of  Michigan 
for  title  I,  based  on  a  count  of  approxi- 
mately 326.500  poor  children.  The  1970 
census  indicates  that  the  State  has 
428.262  children  at  or  ne&r  the  poverty 
level.  The  bill,  which  was  vetoed  by  the 
President,  would  have  provided  $64,234.- 
000  compEu^  to  $55,196,000  in  fiscal  year 
1972. 

The  Stote  has  a  potential  need  of 
$9337,000  to  offset  local  taxes  paid  to 
educate  36,618  children  in  rural  and  city 
schools  in  the  State  who  live  in  federally- 
subsidized  housing.  "Hie  House  provision 
in  HJl.  15417  would  have  begun  to  rdleve 
some  of  that  tax  burden  from  the  home- 
owner's shoulders.  lUs  money  comes  to 
local  school  districts  unencrmibered  and 
would  have  been  used  for  maintenance 
and  operating  expenses.  Tbe  House  rec- 
ommendations would  have  provided  an 
additional  $362,000,  not  a  cut  of  $1,400,- 
000  as  the  President's  estimate  pixHMwed 
to  do.  Is  this  fiscally  responsible  to  put 
over  a  million  dollar  Ute  into  the  Michi- 
gan taxpayers'  budgets?  To  put  an  addi- 
tion $200  million  burden  on  school  dis- 
tricts nationally? 

The  President  speaks  of  inflation  and 
the  gains  in  the  economic  situation  at  the 
national  lev^  but  look  at  what  is  hap- 
pening at  the  State  level.  The  veto  of  the 
Labor-HEW  appropriatkms  budnjt  fay 
the  Prealdent  vm  have  partkaiiarty  ad- 
verse effects  on  the  compeBsatofy  edu- 
cattoD  proerams  In  several  Btatei.  tbtt 
tttle  I  dlstrtbutkm  fonnula  has  a  tauflt-tn 
ueetaanism  for  taking  care  of  the 
of  achool  dlstzlcta  whoa 
of  poor  children  has  increaaed  stnee  II 
This  mechanism  wwrks  fay  redtetrttntlng 
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the  tSUB  I  doUaiB  on  tbe  basis  of  the  in- 
OTBMM  la  Bumben  of  chUdrm  In  Im- 
povCTldied  *y»»«w—  wbmn  thert  are  da- 
pendent  children.  MSchlgan'a  count  of 
such  chOdren  Increased  from  148,837  In 
1971  to  1M406  In  1972.  Michigan  was 
fntltlwl  to  QMuiy  $8  mOUon  additional 
ddOaxs  for  the  coming  year  under  the 
House  bin.  But  mrf^tgitn  was  not  alone. 
Florida  was  entitled  to  $U0«,000:  Oeor- 
Kla  to  18.437,000;  Ohio  to  $7,415,000: 
Texas  to  $8,305,000;  and  North  Carolina 
to  $3,079,000  of  Increases. 

Hoi  only  did  the  President's  action 
wreck  havoc  with  the  expanded  programs 
the  districts  In  these  States  were  plan- 
ning for  Ut«  coating  year,  but  It  also  will 
wreck  havoc  with  their  ahready  dieted 
resources  to  flxumce  the  regular  school 
programs.  These  districts,  operating  on 
a  continuing  resolution,  usually  spend  at 
80  percent  of  last  year's  leveL  That 
itytamM  the  district  must  either  reduce  the 
programs  through  staff,  service,  and  or 
salary  cuts  of  up  to  30  percent,  or  run 
the  risk  of  continuing  to  provide  the  full 
program  to  these  children  out  of  the 
local  taxpayer's  revenues.  It  is  the  latter 
course  that  most  school  boards  will  cou- 
rageously follow,  hoping  fervently  that 
the  Congress  will  muster  up  enough 
courage  and  votes  to  give  these  children 
the  Federal  revenues  necessary  to  meet 
their  basic  educational  needs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  It  particularly  up- 
setting that  the  present  administration — 
after  Its  economic  policies  for  the  last 
3V^  years  have  failed,  dismally — has 
chosen  to  wage  its  fight  against  inflation 
at  the  expense  of  our  health  and  educa- 
tion needs  rather  than  at  the  expense  of 
superfluous  aircraft  or  obsolete  missile 
systems. 

THE  "MISSINO"  ENERGY  CHAPTER 
PROM  THE  REPORT  OP  THE  COUN- 
CIL ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 

(Mr.  PRASSR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extoad  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rccokd  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Na- 
tional ttivlnmmental  Policy  Act  of 
1069— Public  Law  91-190,  83  Stat.  852. 
43  TJJiX:.  4341— requires  the  President  to 
report  ^wpiiniiy  to  the  Congress  on  tbe 
envlronnMnt.  Tbe  law  specifies  that  this 
r^wrt  shall  set  forth,  among  other 
things: 

(3)  currant  and  foreseeable  trends  In  the 
quality,  management  and  utilization  of  such 
enrtronmenta  and  tbe  effects  o<  thoae  trends 
on  tbe  social,  eoonomlc,  and  otbar  require- 
ments of  the  Natloo;  (3)  tbe  adequacy  of 
avallatde  natural  resources  for  fulfllllng  hu- 
num  and  economic  requirements  of  tbe  Na- 
tk>a  .  .  .  (B)  a  program  for  remedying  tbe 
dsfloleiictss  of  existing  programs  and  actlTl- 
tlee.  together  with  recommendations  for 
legislation. 

Nowhere  tn  the  envlronmaital  quality 
report  sent  to  Congress  last  wetk.  by  the 
President  was  the  Issue  of  national 
energy  policy  adeciiiately  deiJt  with. 
Eneivy — clean  energy — Is  perhaps  the 
most  important  environmental  Issue  to- 
day. We  must  face  square  the  Inherent 
oonflici  between  sDlrallng  energy  con- 
sumption and  pollution  control.  To  do 
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85.4 
19.6 
89.4 

SIS 

40.« 

26.S 

910 

44.t 

14L2 

thia,  we  need  a  full  ventilation  of  the    sumptton  are  a  serious  problua  and  a  major 

**^Jfl2'»^*^'*'^'SS;^thatth,^  ^"■^°°^SSr  ermine,  tbsuctcr.  under. 
Last  week  the  press  nwwtod  that  three  ^yj^g  oartoSteMiBg  ae««»d.  for  «a  enefiy. 
chapter*  had  bean  deleted  from  the  en-  xt  also  ecmaiders  the  partioaiaily  npid  growth 
vlrcnmental  quality  report  prepared  for  ladMnAndtdretoetricaieiMrgy.  vorthiars*- 
the  President  by  the  Council  on  Environ-  eon.  it  ewmiin—  Um  major  iijtsnis  whidi 
mental  Qoallty— CEQ.  The  White  House  convert  tbe  raw  energy  resources  Into  elec- 
and  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budg-  tncity  and  tbe  enTtrromenUl  impacts  of 
et  aecordins  to  newspaper  accounts,  de-  these  altemaUve  electrical  energy  systems. 
^Tni^r^artK.  ^^r««nrnir«ierev  re-  Tb«  chapter  then  discusses  tbe  major  ave- 
cided  that  the  sections  on  ajergy.  re  y  to  us  to  halt  environmental  deg. 

cycling,  and  management  of  the  Dela-  ^^^  aseocuted  w«h  the  generatloa^ 
ware  River  Basin  were  "poUtically  sensi-  ^^ctricity  and  prorldss  a  praltmlnary  asser- 
tive" and  should  be  withheld  until  after  ^^t  (tf  the  incnMed  coat  of  electrical  energy 
the  election.  with  environmental  oontroU.  FInaUy,  tt  aeto 

CEQ  has  responded  that  the  chapters    forth  a  methodology  to  help  analyse  natkm. 
in  question  are  ""rough  draft  reports"  of    al  energy  policy  issues.  .  .  . 
a  "preliminary  nature,"  that  they  require  "thk  eufiuni  worn  knimt" 

further  work,  and  that  possibly  one  chap-  xjs.  consumption  of  energy  in  i»7i  was  al- 
ter or  two,  may  be  ready  for  publication  most  71  mUiion  biiiton  (70  x  io>»)  bttts. 
on  or  about  November  1.  The  productivity  of  our  economy  "has  been 

The  annual  environmental  report  is  substantlaUy  increased  by  energy  mtenirtw 
incomplete  without  meanlngf^  consid-  ^^- ^^^^^^l^^ ^^^^^^ 
eratlon  of  the  energy  question.  More  Im-    ^^"  "    nsy 

portant  is  the  fact  that  a  report  on  this  .^^^  foUowlng  table  shows:  "Market  Satu- 
polttically  sensitive  issue  may  not  be  ration— Percent  of  Homes  with  these  Klectrl- 
available  before  the  election.  Wednjesday,  ^ai  AppUanoes."  The  table  flgiires  show  a 
hearings  on  the  CEQ  report  were  held  be-     marked  increase  in  percentage  from  lMO-70: 

fore  the  House  Public  Health  and  En-    ^ __^ 

vlronment  Subcommittee.  Chairman 
RoGKRS  raised  the  question  of  the  need  of 
Congress  for  an   arm  to  evaluate  na-  Appliance 

tlonal  environmental  policy — a  body  that    

could  give  Congress  and  the  people  in-     j,^,,j^rang« 
formed  views  on  national  policy  issues    au  conMnim..'.. 
without  executive  censorship.  S^iJIIi^M-^r" 

My  experience  on  the  Foreign  Affairs    JST.  _"".'.: 

Committee  Indicates  that  our  question-    oryer 

ing  of  administration  witnesses  seldom    ^ 

uncovers  the  alternatives  debated  within  ^    ..^       ..     „ 

the  executive  branch  before  the  admin-  "•  .  •  Keeidentiai  consumer  decisions  to  us* 
SlaSS  closes  ranks  around  its  final  de-  more  ti^y^^'^^*^,,'^^;^^^''''''^ 
dslon.  we  are  often  unaware  that  op-  Srnrin*^tbV^id«t;r«^L.  aiso"^ 
tlons  existed.  If  Congress  Is  to  subject  ^  ^^  commercial  sector,  where  Increased 
the  administration's  policies  to  the  criti-  ^^g^  ^j  electricity  for  aU  types  of  appliances 
cal  review  that  our  national  welfare  re-  t,  growing  without  any  end  in  sii^t." 
quires,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  options.  our  tranqxjrtatlon  system  relics  inereas- 
And  for  this  we  need  competent  ingly  on  energy.  Twenty-four  percent  of  all 
advisers  energy  consumed  In  the  nation  Is  used  to 

After  Senator  McGovirn  charged  the  fr^^^S?^  P^tlt!S!li^ai'^bv^1r^1% 
White  House  with  suppre^ing  the  chap-  ^y":Mt»"3rb;  ^Li^S^I^UTS  V^ 
ters  in  question.  CEQ  made  a  few  copies  nJ^maer  by  other  modes  of  tran^xatatlon 
available  to  the  public,  to  be  read  In  their     (buses,  pipelines,  etc.) 

offices  at  722  Jackson  Place,  NW.,  across  ••.  .  .  in  every  are*  <rf  transportation  there 
from  the  White  House.  is  a  growing  demand  for  more  energy,  and 

My  constituents  should  have  access  to  this  trend  la  likely  to  continue  iiniess  tbe 
this  report  on  national  energy  policy.  It  cost  of  energy  rises  dramatically.  There  U 
touches  on  such  sensitive  topics  as  the  °ow  more  than  one  automobile  for  every  two 
pricing  Of  elecWcity  and  wmservatton  of  ^^'^  ^^  j^^^^,^  ^^  ^^^  ,  ^  ^on- 
fuels.  The  fact  that  the  chapter  in  Its  sumer  of  energV  today." 
I>resent  form  does  not  have  unquaimed  Manufacturing  production  has  more  than 
administration  endorsement  does  not  de-  doubled  from  i960  to  19«8.  The  ntimber  of 
tract  from  Its  usefulness.  In  fact,  It  may  man-bours  worked  has  risen  only  from  23,717 
add  to  It.  mUllon  to  38,387  mlUlon— a  worker-produc- 

The  following  excerpts  from  the  en-    tivity  increase  of  88%. 

ergy  chapter  are  reconstructed  from  "  •  •  ^•*"*!  J^**  ''"'^,^^,^1?'^ 
_  *__  JZ^L.  u„  _  ^«™k»>  «#  ,««  B*»w  eases  l^ave  replaced  human  labor,  partly  De- 
notes taken  by  a  member  of  my  staff.  ^^  energy  has  been  inexpensive  compared 
Who  read  the  missing  chapters,  in  ac-    ^tjj  ^^ages  .  .  . 

COrdance  with  executive  branch  ground  "One  other  major  trend  in  energy  demand 
rules,  in  the  CEQ  conference  room:  must  be  emphasized — the  escalation  In  the 

use  of  electricity.  Its  consumption  Is  growing 
at  a  rate  of  7%  annually,  or  twice  as  fast 
as  all  other  enwrgy  use.  .  .  . 

"Both  total  energy  use  and  our  rising  de- 
pendence on  electricity  are  largely  due  to 
tbe  low  cost  of  energy.  Because  energy  Is  not 
expensive,  home  owners  and  industry  are 
Increasing  their  consumption.  .  .  .  Hence, 
the  task  of  policy  makers  Is  to  plan  for 
energy  supply  systems  that  can  meet  these 
needs  with  the  least  damage  to  the  tnylrffli- 
ment  .  .  . 


INTIODVCTIOM 

"In  the  past  one  hundred  years,  tbe  na- 
tion's total  consumption  of  energy  has  mul- 
tiplied seven  teen-fold,  and  this  accelerating 
trend  Is  expected  to  continue.  Unfortunately, 
energy  consumption  now  causes  damage  to 
the  environment  from  tbe  extraction  of  tbe 
reeource  to  its  ultimate  conversion  Into  use- 
ful energy.  And  as  our  uae  of  energy  has  mul- 
tiplied, so  have  the  attendant  environmental 
impacts.  These  side  effects  of  energy  con- 
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"An  MMrcv  systam  has  six  eomponents:  ex- 

Tina  usnnmW-V—  and  waMinrtlm  .  . . 

ukn  WstortcaUy.  test  nlftA  on  hla  own 
,„«K.j,  stnmgtta  ••  an  ««»«W  source.  He  nb- 
Iwuently  learned  to  make  nre,  wind,  water 
!Si  l^ts  at  burden  work  f or  him.  In  tUe 
nineteenth  century,  wood  wa.  the  principal 
p'leref  source. 

Today  we  rely  on  foasU  fueU.  In  the  future, 
nerhaps  we  wlU  rely  on  nuclear  power. 

•Coal  1«  tbU  ooimtry"s  most  abundant 
energy  reeource  and  It  wm  continue  to  be 
»n  important  contributor  of  energy  to  1985 

and  beyond  ...  .      ,._ 

•OU  IB  estimated  to  remain  the  major 
energy  source  from  1970  to  1985,  Increasing 
from  42.6%  of  total  energy  resources  In 
1970  to  48.9%  in  1985.  Measured  In  absolute 
terms,  oil  use  In  1986  Is  estimated  to  be  dou- 
ble that  of  1970  . . . 

"Natiiral  gas  demand  from  1970  to  1986 
Is  expected  to  be  great,  but  domestic  sup- 
pUes  are  limited.  Natural  gas  availability 
will  be  highly  dependent  upon  pricing  poU- 
cjca  and  our  longer  term  ability  to  get  more 
gu  with  stlmxUatlon  techniques  or  coal 
Mslllcatlon.  It  U  also  expected  that  natural 
gas  will  decline  to  relative  significance  as  a 
component  of  total  energy  supply  .  .  . 

"Nuclear  power  win  be  used  at  an  ever 
Increasing  rate  l)etween  now  and  1985.  By 
tjien.  It  is  estimated  to  be  15%  of  total 
energy— aU  In  the  form  of  electric  power.  .  ." 

New  systems  are  emerging. "...  the  extent 
of  their  use  Is  largely  unknown  today  .  .  . 

"The  factors  governing  these  expected 
clianges  In  the  energy  mix  are  complex.  His- 
torlcany,  both  supply  and  ultimate  price 
have  been  major  factor*  In  the  demand  for 
each  reeource.  And  relative  price,  which  leans 
heavily  on  te<dinology.  resource  avallablUty 
and,  to  an  unprecedented  degree  on  environ- 
mental protection,  also  wm  figure  In  any 
future  use  of  energy  sources  .  .  . 

".  .  .  natural  reeource  shortages  are  not 
Ukrty  tc  limit  energy  supply  In  the  long- 
t«rm."  Our  coal  supply  win  last  for  hundreds 
0*  years  If  we  can  control  the  environmental 
Impacts  of  Its  uae.  Breeder  reactors  can  ex- 
tend our  uranixun  supifly  almoet  indefinitely. 

".  .  .  And  In  the  short-run,  the  United 
States  wBl  have  to  tmiKjrt  considerably  more 
energy  in  the  form  of  oil  and  natural  gas, 
which  could  strain  our  balance  of  payments 
and  make  us  more  dq>endent  on  insecure 
sources  of  supply  .  .  . 

"The  real  questions  about  energy  avaU- 
•bBIty  for  the  future  are,  can  we  plan  for 
and  build  the  energy  systems  we  will  need, 
and  how  much  will  energy  cost,  both  in  eco- 
nomic resources  and  environmental  qual- 
ity? ..  . 

"WHAT  KM^KT  C0N8T;MFTI0N  SOES  TO  TBX 

KirratoNicun 
"Pew  realise  the  degree  to  which  energy 
systems  affect  the  enTlronm«nt  altbongta 
many  are  aware  of  damages  froni  specUI« 
energy  aettvltiaa.  Converting  foasU  and  nu- 
clear :uela  into  energy  leads  to  air  poUntlon, 
water  poUutton.  maiiA  waste  gmeratkm.  land 
disruption  and  — Utiilln  dagimdatloD.  Auto- 
motive air  poUutteB,  1*iitMil  dladiargaa  to 
lakea  and  streams,  and  land  iliial  i  notion  by 
■urfaee  mintnj  typify  tiie  dtretse  envtron- 
mantal  damages  at  energy  ooaaumptlan. 
Knergy  Is  central  to  moat  things  w  do— 
traaaiMrtatlon.  manufacturing,  and  banaa- 
bold  convenience* — but  envlranniental  deg- 
radation Is  the  price  we  pay. . . . 

'ant  pau.nnoM' 
".  .  .  energy  systems  account  for  over  73% 
of  the  total  of [sic]  tons  of  air  pollut- 
ants. Emissions  from  the  ctHnbustlon  of 
f  ossu  f  uMs  In  transportation — dlewl  oil  and 
gas — are  the  largest  source  of  air  poUutlon. 
Tbm  aaooztd  Unpist  group  todnrtee  amis- 
sions from  powwiaanti  moA  iron  the  use 
of  fuels  that  gensrate  heat.  These  two  groups 

cxvin — lasfr— Part  aa 


■eooont  for  over  two-ttolrda  of  aH  air  pol- 
lutton  by  weight . . . 

**WATUI  FOCXUTIUM 

"Industrial  prooeaaea,  rather  than  energy 
production,  aooount  for  Ma  major  abax*  of 
oxygen  (Inmandlng  wastes  (BOD)  and  other 
physical  and  chemical  forms  f  water  imllu- 
tlon." 

Varloxis  forma  of  water  pollu  Ion  resulting 
from  energy  production  are:  oL  spills ,  brine 
generated  by  oil  extractions,  acid  mine 
drainage  and  slltatlon  from  coal  extraction, 
and  thermal  discharges  from  electric  power- 
plants. 

LAND   POIXtmON 

Surface  T"'"'"g  has  affected  over  three 
million  acrea  of  land.  Two-thirds  of  this 
area  needs  to  be  reclaimed.  Fcnty-one  per- 
eent  of  the  total  araa  aSected  has  resulted 
from  energy  fuels  extraction. 

Deep  m'"'"e  has  resulted  In  subaldence  of 
land  over  mined-out  areaa.  Nine  million 
acres  hare  been  undermined  by  deep  coal 
mines. 

".  .  .  And  by  the  year  3000,  over  thirty  mil- 
lion acres  may  be  damaged  by  all  mining,  if 
reclamation  Is  not  undertaken.  That  la  an 
area  as  big  as  the  states  of  Maine.  Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  to- 
gether." 

By  the  year  3000,  the  land  area  used  by 
overhead  transmiaslon  lines  wlU  be  8.6  mil- 
lion acres —  ". .  .  an  area  larger  than  Delaware 
and  Maryland  combined  .  .  . 

"SOUD   WASTXS 

"Energy  consumption  also  generate*  solid 
wastes.  Of  tbe  estimated  total  of  4  J  billion 
tons  of  solid  wasu  produced  annually,  min- 
ing wastes  account  for  almost  40%  of  it, 
with  ooal  mining  a  big  offender  . . ." 

FartherauNV,  ecrild  wastes  can  catch  fire. 
thiM  adding  to  air  poUation.  These  wastes, 
through  ground  runoff  or  leaching,  can  also 
Impair  surfkoe  or  ground  water  quality. 

"...  In  1970,  electric  power  generatimi 
from  nu<dear  plants  produced  about  100,000 
gaUona  oT  high  level  radloaeUve  soUd  wastes. 
By  the  year  3000,  this  may  Inerease  to  8  mil- 
lion gallons  annvially.  These  waetoe  mtist  be 
permanently  stored  beoause  they  can  remain 
htgtity  rsdioeetlva  for  thoaaands  ofyeaiasaid 
present  a  very  long-tenn.  eavtroamentBl 
taazaid.  A  aearch  for  a  naittonel  lepoaltary  for 
these  wastes  la  eunentty  underway,  but  ao 
aooeptahle  site  has  yet  been  foaintf.  Alao  one 
million  euble  feet  of  low  level  zedloaettve 
waatea  were  tmrted  in  1970  and  the  quantity 
WlU  triple  by  lOW.  .  .  . 

"WM  •rmiT.  puwsa  altskkativkb:   THxnt 

cmmoincKirrsi.  ufSLis 
"Because  energy  consumption  is  a  major 
contributor  to  environmental  degradation, 
political  decisions  on  future  soiiroes,  con- 
yetvton  prooesaee  and  mlxea  of  energy  sys- 
tems must  be  earefnay  charted.  Xnviron- 
nwntal  tmpaet  data  must  be  developed  for 
total  energy  aystema.  .  .  .  For  example,  on* 
fuel  may  cause  twice  as  much  total  par- 
tlciUate  emlSBlons  as  another,  but   supply 

fonr  times  the  energy 

"This  cfaa4>ter  evaluates  the  environmental 
ImpacU  of  eleetrle  power  generating  systems 
to  lUustrata  hew  the  analysis  can  be  done 
and  what  results  to  expect. . . 

A  1000  megawaU  MWe  plant  (derating  at 
86%  capacity  for  on*  year — typical  of  elec- 
tric powerplanU  now  being  buUt— 1*  taken 
as  the  basis  t^  comparison.  "It  generate* 
nearly  7.6  bOlloa  kilow.iU'hours  annually  or 
enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  city  of  1.8 
million  people." 

COAL 

Tbe  extraction  process  result*  in  disturbed 
land,  aoUd  wastes,  and  water  poUutlon. 
Proceeslng  produces  solid  wastes,  water  and 
air  pollution,  "nranqportatlon  of  coel  Involve* 
air  poUutlon  from  railroad  train  engines, 
land  used  by  railroad  right-of-way.  and  hu- 


'maa  fataUties  tnm  aeeMaata.  Htm 
■ion  piBoesi  pottuMs  tbe  a»  (80m  IKV 
particulate*)  and  results  to  solid 


of   enairgy   prodooed    by   eeal   entails   Kn* 
rights-of-way. 

08X* 

.  .  Thus  for  oU-fu*l*d  electric  power 
systems,  tbe  major  land  Impact*  are  from 
transmisalon  Una*  and  domatkt  tcanaport. 
Th*  major  souroa*  of  water  poUutlon  are 
oS-ebotte  oU  extraction  and  oU  transport, 
while  air  iimlwit""t  are  a  problam  {Mimartly 
at  the  powerplant  and  the  refinery.  .  .  ." 

OAS 

Natural  gaa  causes  tbe  least  damage  to  the 
envlroimient. 

"MTXXBAa 

"Uranium  ore  is  extracted  surface  [Ac] 
or  underground  "'«"«"g  after  which  It  Is 
concentrated  in  a  complex  proosa*  caUed 
mUIlng.  Because  at  the  high  energy  value  of 
uranium,  relatively  Uttl*  land  Is  affected  In 
supplying  the  f""ii«.i  needs  of  a  1000  MEe 
powerplant. 

"After  r""""gi  the  concentrate  is  chem- 
IcaUy  converted,  enriched,  and  fabricated. 
Also.  q;>ent  fuel  from  the  powerplant  is  re- 
processed and  than  retotroduoed  into  tbe 
enrichment  operation.  Thaae  prooea*tng 
stepe  generally  occur  at  diiterent  altee  so 
that  transportation  Is  required.  The  enrich- 
ment operation  In  particular  causae  signifi- 
cant radioactive  t"  «—*""*  to  tbe  air.  Alao. 
solid  waste*  po**  a  rtlspn**!  problem. 

"As  for  traneportatlnn  ■egmsnt*.  the 
major  environmental  hasard  1*  the  poten- 
tial of  an  accident.  Because  the  fuels  and 
wastes  are  very  onmpafit.  there  are  few  other 
transportation  Impacts. 

"After  the  fuel  la  fabricated,  it  U  trans- 
ported to  tbe  powerplant  where  tbe  elec- 
tricity Is  produced.  At  the  powerplant.  there 
are  radioactive  »»?"»—»«"«  to  air  and  water, 
and  considerable  waste  heat  emlsslntta  to 
water.  And.  for  tbm  nuclear  fuel  system  in 
particular,  the  transmission  line  rights-of- 
way  are  the  dominant  land  use. 

"Tikus,  the  piui—lng  stepe.  and  eqtedal- 
ly  enrichment,  are  the  laigM*  mnucm  of 
lilCh  level  radioaettve  eolld  waste*  and  la- 
dloaettfw  *iiilwliiin  to  air.  The  ponrarplant 
pndueaa  leas  ladkiaettTe  eatataae  hut  le 
responsible  for  eoneidarahle  Utemal  dle- 
eharge*  to  water." 

There  Is  dlAeulty  comparing  diverse  cate- 
gories of  energy.  More  •ophistlcated  method- 
dogle*  and  indeca*  are  needed. 

".  .  .  Table  IT  •ummarizes  these  environ- 
mental impact  data  for  each  electrical  pow- 
er system  without  wivlronmental  controls." 

Severity  ranking  key: 

6  =  serious.  4= significant,  3  =  moderate, 
a=8mall,  1=:; negligible,  0=;n(»e. 


Systaei 

Aar 

Witer 

S«lid 

Land 

dassificitiw 

inpact 

impact 

wastes 

Npact 

Coil: 

0««>  nioa 

Sarfaca 

Og: 

OnslMft 

OCS 

3 

Imports 

Natural  pa 

Nudair — 

This  severity-ranking  Index  Is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  «ub)ectlTe  view  of  OBQ. 

.  .  While  oonventlanal  water  poUutkm 
from  the  mielear  poiwer  syatam  I*  alao  low. 
but  Isle]  It  doee  produce  some  radloaeUve 
f  iii1e*lona  and  abovt  ftfty  pveant  aaor*  waste 
tMat  than  any  of  th*  other  it*mi  This 
large  heat  lead,  sather  than  the  ladlcectlve 
dischargee,  accownts  for  Ita  hl|^  seeartty 
rating  .  .  . 

.  .  Ihe  nuclear  syrtam  prodnoaa  Uttle 
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aoUd  WMt«  but  (KMBe  of  It  la  highly  ndkwc- 
tlT*.  Tlila  U  tb«  xvMon  tor  Ita  bleb  Mverlty 
nttnff  .  .  . 

**.  .  .  Oooapftilaf  •  Bnel«w  power  ■yatam 
and  tlM  toma  tuA  tXtmromttnm  potnta  \sp 
■•TeraJ  Important  anTtronmcntal  tndaofla. 
It  blgbllgbta  tha  dlffleolty  of  Idantifyinc  tba 
moat  daalnbla  ayatem  when  the  Impacta  of 
aftcb  ayatem  are  rery  different. 

"A  nuclear  power  ayatem  requlrea  a  Tery 
small  quantity  of  fuel  and,  conaequently, 
only  limited  extraction  and  tran^wrtatlon. 
Becauae  theae  actlTltlea  are  the  largeat 
•ourcee  of  occupational  deatha  and  Injurlea. 
the  nuclear  power  ayatem  cauaea  few  deatha 
and  Injurlea.  Alao.  there  la  lltUe  land  dis- 
ruption either  for  extraction  or  tranqwrta- 
tlon  rlgbta-of-way.  Becauae  the  nuclear  sys- 
tem requlrea  no  refining  or  combvistlon,  there 
are  literally  no  tmlw'""*  of  our  most  com- 
mon air  pollutanta — aulfur  oxides  and  par- 
ticulates. There  are,  however,  low  levels  of 
radioactive  dischargee  which  are  peralatent 
in  all  media  and  which,  at  high  levela.  are 
known  to  be  harmful  to  aU  forms  of  life. 
Badloactlve  and  extremely  long-Uved,  these 
solid  wastea  muat  be  monitored  constantly, 
even  after  burial.  Also,  becauae  nuclear 
plants  are  leaa  efficient,  thermal  diachargea 
to  receiving  waters  are  about  fifty  percent 
greater  than  for  any  of  the  foaall  fuel  sys- 
tems. Finally,  there  Is  a  great  range  of  po- 
tential accidents  from  nuclear  power  plants 
and  processing  fadlttlee— from  very  amaU 
Intermittent  releases  of  radioactive  materials 
to  major  reactor  malfunction.  Should  the 
worat  type  of  reactor  failure  occur,  which 
current  nuclear  plants  are  designed  to  avoid, 
the  potential  for  large  acale  damage  to  hu- 
man health  and  the  ecosystem  is  vastly 
greater  than  for  foasU  fuel  ayatema. 

.  .  Natural  gas  la  by  far  the  least  en- 
vironmentally damaging  of  the  foesll  fuel 
altematlvea."  (However,  current  recoverable 
reserves  are  limited.) 

"...  In  the  absence  of  controls,  our  most 
abundant  resource,  coal,  causes  the  widest 
range  of  environmental  damages.  .  .  . 

"xiTVixoNiairrAi.  comtbols  roa  kxxstxng 
xLxcnxc  powxa  ststkiis 

"Ck>ntrols  are  possible  to  reduce  the  en- 
vironmental damage  from  electric  energy 
productloii.  and  In  many  cases  tbeee  have 
been  """Mt^tJMi  by  VMeral,  State  and  local 
legislative  or  administrative  action." 

Table  V  shows  what  can  be  achieved 
through  environmental  controla: 


NrcaataH  ekaagt— 

Svstani 
cfanlfiution 

Air        WMw 
hapMt       lBi»M< 

Land 
iapKts' 

Ceti: 

DMomlM 

Surhei. 

OH: 

Oa-dMn 

-«          -91 
-«          -9* 

-75          -64 

+34.0 
-3SlO 

+1.4 

OCS 

laporti 

NMuralfS) 

Nydaar 

_7S           -4« 

-75           -32 

0           -90 

(>»)         -90 

+1.4 
0 

1  A  mitraHad  iiiiclMr  lystani  mib  396,000  curia  to  III*  Mr, 
«r  I  rwtuelioa  ol  11  parcaat  trom  tlMiiit  iystaau. 

>A  cMitiolM  RsdMr  lyilMi  *m\\%  54,000  carits  to  Ow 
water  ar  a  rtductioa  o<  40  ptmnt  trsm  uljtint  lystanu. 

>  Land  iaipacb  art  rtductd  l>y  rtdamatiofl  b«t  art  increaMd 
tor  solid  wMto  diapotaL 

.  .  .  Mot  included  In  the  table  are  thermal 
dlachargee  to  water,  becauae  wet  natural 
draft  yM>'»"g  towers  at  the  poweiplant  tn 
each  aystem  can  virtually  eliminate  that 
problem.  .  .  . 

"THS    COST    or    XKViaONlfXNTAI.    CONTmOLS 

"As  control  technlquee  are  Implemented, 
the  cost  of  electric  power  will  rise.  .  .  .  the 
control  costs  will  be  significant." 

The  cost  of  ooal-baasd  electric  power  will 
Intiaaae  about  28%  with  the  Implementation 
of  oontroi  teohnlques.  Tlie  costs  of  nuclear 


^n^  gas-fired  ayatema  will  Increase  under 
10%  ^ni\  of  Oil-fired  systems  about  30%. 
The  percentage  Increase  estimated  is  in  costs 
and  not  In  prices. 

**.  .  .  as  environmental  controla  are  re- 
quired, emerging  energy  systems  that  are 
expensive  now  compared  to  existing  alterna- 
tives, but  are  leas  economically  damaging, 
may  become  more  economically  attrac- 
tive. .  .  . 

".  .  .  These  expected  changes  in  the  mix 
of  energy  systems  are  desirable.  They  spring 
from  an  internalization  of  the  environmental 
coets  of  energy  production  and  consumption. 
Subject  to  fuel  avaUabUlty.  they  will  stimu- 
late use  of  those  energy  systems  that  are 
the  least  damaging  to  the  environment.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  total  energy  uae  also  may  be  affected. 
Put  another  way,  somewhat  less  energy  may 
be  uaed  than  would  be  the  case  without 
controla.  and  more  other  products  and  serv- 
ices, which  do  leas  Inherent  environmental 
damage,  may  be  purchased  Instead.  .  .  . 

"ZMKSGINe     XLXCnUC     POWXB     GENBXATINO 
SYSTEMS 

".  .  .  Assessing  the  environmental  impacts 
of  emerging  systems  Is  difficult  .  .  .  but 
must  be  done  biefore  full-scale  development 
begins  .  .  . 

"Among  the  many  emerging  energy  sys- 
tems, those  with  the  greatest  promise  for 
use  within  the  next  two  decaules  mclude  oil 
shale,  coal  gasification  and  stimulation  for 
Increased  gas  recovery,  as  well  as  several 
types  of  advanced  nuclear  power  systems. 

"In  the  longer  term,  nuclear  fusion  and 
aolar  energ;  systems  hold  great  promise  of 
significantly  freeing  us  from  our  reliance  on 
the  earth's  natural  reaovtrces." 

HICH-TXI<]>XX*TUU     OAS-COOLID     BEACTOB 

Uses  helium  as  a  coolant  rather  than  water. 
Thermal  wastes  are  thus  reduced.  Because 
the  cooling-effect  Is  greater  with  this  type  of 
reactor,  there  Is  leas  danger  of  a  major  re- 
actor accident.  A  40  MWe  high-temperature 
gas-cooled  reactor  pilot  plant  has  been  In 
(^>er»tlon  since  1967.  A  330  MWe  demonstra- 
tion plant  la  scheduled  for  operation  by  the 
end  of  1973. 

FAST  SaXEOai  KXACTOa 

The  liquid  fast  breeder  reactor  (LM7BR) 
currwitly  has  the  highest  priority  for  devel- 
opment. It  may  be  In  conunercial  use  In 
less  than  two  decades — on  a  large  scale.  This 
type  of  reactor  produces  40%  more  fuel 
than  It  consiuaoes.  This  Is  the  principal  dif- 
ference between  the  LMFBR  and  the  con- 
ventional light  water  reactor.  The  fast  breed- 
er reactor  converts  uranlxim  mto  plutonlum. 

The  projected  Impact  of  the  LMFBB  Is 
that  there  will  be  a  significant  reduction  in 
total  radioactive  emissions  and  thermal  dis- 
charges. 

"...  However  there  are  several  other  fac- 
tors that  warrant  careful  consideration." 
Theoretically,  reactor  failure  can  occur  more 
quickly  In  the  LMBFR  than  in  a  light  water 
fission  reactor.  The  plutonlum  generated  by 
the  breeder  reactor  remains  radioactive  for 
tho\i8ands  of  years.  ".  .  .  safe  storage  and 
handling  techniques  are  necessary." 

XFI  UJIJLKCT 

There  are  several  ways  of  reducing  en- 
vironmental problems  associated  with  ener- 
gy: one,  by  putting  additional  controls  on 
existing  energy  systems;  two,  by  developing 
new  systems  with  fewer  environmental  prob- 
lems; and  three,  by  Introducing  greater 
efficiency  Into  extetlng  systems.] 

".  .  .  It  is  apparent  .  .  .  that  each  electric 
energy  system  has  a  very  low  overall  effi- 
ciency .  .  .  there  are  large  areas  for  Improved 
efficiency,  particularly  tn  reeource  extraction 
and  i>owerplant  design.  ...  By  locating  pow- 
erplants  near  industrial  complexes,  rejected 
Ikeat  could  be  used  for  industrial  process 
heat." 

An  energy  storage  system  could  be  devised 
to  offset  peak  power  requirements. 


".  .  .  The  graphs  alao  Indicate  that  with 
total  prodactkm  of  elactrle  power  growing 
rapidly,  air  and  water  poUiitloai  Mnlsalona 
will  aventtially  beooma  more  aevere  than 
they  were  In  1070 — even  after  tmplsmenta- 
tlon  of  current  control  technology.  At  some 
point,  then,  even  more  atrlngent  controls 
will  be  required  Just  to  keep  environmental 
quality  from  declining  further. 

"TOWABO  AM  BirvniOMlCXIfTAIXT  sotnfs 
■imUST  POLJCT 

"...  The  nation's  energy  demands  have 
grown  dramatically  In  the  last  several  dec- 
ades, and  a  number  of  economic  and  social 
factors  indicate  that  this  trend  la  likely  to 
continue. .  . . 

"With  this  increase  in  energy  u«e  has  come 
a  tremendous  Increase  in  our  material  weil- 
being.  But  the  complex,  pervasive  energy  sys- 
tem which  has  developed  to  supply  this  de- 
mand leads  to  two  important  Interrelated 
effects.  First,  there  has  been  widespread  en- 
vironmental damage  from  energy  production 
and  consumption.  Second,  because  energy  ia 
inexpensive  and  generally  falls  to  take  en- 
vironmental degradation  into  account,  exist- 
ing systems  are  very  Inefficient.  They  con- 
sume large  quantities  of  energy  resources  to 
produce  power  in  convenient  forms.  .  .  . 

"In  this  period  of  Increasing  energy  de- 
numd  and  growing  public  concern  over  en- 
vironmental degradation,  the  nation  must 
inevitably  make  a  number  of  Important  de- 
cisions to  augment  c\irrent  energy  auppUes 
while  protecting  and  enhancing  environmen- 
tal quality. . . . 

"...  the  coats  of  various  energy  systems 
should  be  determined  with  environmental 
controls  Included.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  The  effect  of  price  Increases  from  en- 
vironmental controls  wiU  nave  by  far  the 
most  Important  impact  in  encouraging  more 
efficient  and  environmentally  desirable  forms 
oi  energy  use  In  the  future.  However,  for 
erergy  consumers  to  respond  to  these  chang- 
ing costs.  It  Is  important  that  government 
actions  not  restrain  market  forces. 

"Because  it  Is  not  always  easy  for  consum- 
ers to  determine  total  energy  costs  for  al- 
ternative purchases,  the  Federal  Oovemm«it 
has  the  role  of  stimulating  energy  conserva- 
tion and  providing  Information  to  the  public 

"More  difficult,  pertiape,  are  government 
actions  to  upgrade  the  efficiency  of  en«gy 
systems.  .  .  .  Increasing  attention  must  be 
paid  to  efficiency.  The  Council  believes  thst 
stepped  up  efforts  to  tmprove  the  efficiency 
of  energy  systems  can  yield  significant  en- 
vironmental and  economic  benefits. 

"Finally,  the  Federal  Government  must 
continue  to  aaeess  at  the  itatlonal  level  the 
inipacts  of  proposed  new  technologies  to 
meet  projected  energry  needs.  With  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  we  already 
have  a  strong  tool  to  force  assessments  of  the 
environmental  Impacts  of  new  energy  sys- 
tems. .  .  . 

".  . .  Energy  is  respoiutlble  for  a  major  share 
of  our  environmental  problems,  and  its  inter- 
relationship with  the  quality  of  the  environ- 
ment requires  a  broad  policy  focus.  Rational- 
izing energy  and  environmental  considera- 
tions Is  dependent  both  on  consolidating 
Federal  energy  programs  under  a  Depart- 
ment of  Natural  Raaourcee  and  on  develop- 
ing analytic  techniques  such  as  thcee  dis- 
cussed In  this  chapter.  For  without  a 
comprehensive  Institutional  base  and  ade- 
quate aiuilytlcal  tools,  we  will  be  tmable  to 
reconcile  demands  for  dependable  energy  sup- 
plies with  demands  for  a  higher  quality  en- 
vironment." 
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-    «BTr<«  «#  TTitnnU  Wr  ftnt^tSuT  as     steam  at  the  Company^  Burry  Kticlew  Poww     Invwtlgatten  and  analyetoito  ooBttnulag,  aa« 
Mr.  PRICE  <».™»»-i5^.  Speaker,  M     ^"^  aSnT.  vStok  Both  men  dl«l  wtth-     a  full  report  wlll  be  Isaoad. 


REPORTOBIAL  RESPONSIBILITY 

(Mr.  PRICE  of  niinols  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rxcoed  and  to  In- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 


many  of  my  coaeaguf  know,  for  many 
yean  I  was  a  tmrna  eorrwvondent  for 
pftpeis  in  the  East  St.  Louis  area  and  I 
am  still  a  member  of  the  National  Press 
Club.  It  seriously  concerns  me  when  I 
uncover  bad  journalism. 

In  the  Monday,  August  14.  1972,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  there  was 
an  article  attributed  to  the  Associated 
Press  which  stated  that  the  unfortunate 
death  of  two  persons  at  the  Virginia 
Electric  b  Power  Company's  nuclear 
plant  in  Surry.  Va..  was  caused  by  a  nu- 
clear accident.  The  article  went  on  to 
state  thai  a  Mr.  Stephens,  president  of 
the  Environmental  Action  Center, 
claimed  that  his  group  knew  this  to  be 
a  fact  because  of  information  received 
from  VEPCO  employees  and  from  tests 
on  the  reactor. 

When  I  learned  of  this  article.  I  im- 
mediately had  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  staff  try  to  contact  Mr. 
Stephens  or  some  other  member  of  his 
Environmental  Action  Center.  What  I 
learned  was  that  there  is  no  such  group 
as  the  Environmental  Action  Center.  The 
Joint  Committee  was  unable  to  contact 
Mr.  Stephens  at  his  Alexandria  home. 
The  staff  did  contact  a  Mr.  Love  from 
Environmental  Action,  Inc..  and  he  said 
that  Mr.  Stephens  had  been  using  the 
paww  of  his  organization  but  had  no  con- 
tact with  any  known  reputable  environ- 
mental group.  In  the  August  14  edition 
of  the  Star  and  in  the  August  15  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post  there  is  essen- 
tially  a  retraction  of  the  original  AP 

story. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  good  jour- 
nalism would  dictate  a  thorough  check 
of  such  a  story.  A  simile  telephone  call 
to  Mr.  Love  of  Envlrocunental  Action, 
Inc.,  could  have  averted  this  erroneous 
report.  Such  a  minor  effcnt  would  have 
protected  the  Associated  Press  from  dls- 
trfiratlng  a  story  which  borders  on  the 
science  fiction  put  forth  by  those  with 
special  interests.  These  special  interests 
include  trying  to  dupe  i>eople  into  sup- 
porting nonexistent  organizations.  This 
Is  sometimes  called  fraud. 

The  fact  of  the  miatter  of  the  unfor- 
tunate accident  at  Surry,  Va.,  is  that 
tile  powerplant  recently  came  on  line 
and  is  still  undergoing  tests.  The  reactor 
had  been  shut  down  the  day  before  the 
two  men  were  scalded,  when  h  steam 
vent  failed.  The  water  was  being  heated 
by  other  than  nuclear  means  at  that 
time.  No  radioactivity  whatsoever  was 
involved. 

Mr.  Stei;^ens  should  be  embarrassed, 
as  should  the  reporter  who  listened  to 
Wtti  for  the  great  disservice  they  did 
this  country. 

In  order  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  facts 
in  this  case.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  this  Ricoro  a  press 
rdease  on  this  matter  Issued  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Ccnnmlssian  on  August 
17,  1972. 

The  press  release  referred  to  follows: 
PaxuMnuaT  Bvmmamt   cw   AEC   iKvxsrxaa- 

noM  or  Sram  Accmxirr  at  Suxbx  Plant 

Cte  July  37,  1072.  two  emptoyeea  of  Vte- 
glnla  XIactilc  an4  Power  (VXPCX3)  were 
aartously  bomed  by  escaping  non-radioactive 


Station.  Surry,  Vbrglnla-  Botti  men 
in  a  few  days  at  tba  Vmanl  Conn*  ot  Vir- 
ginia Roqpttal  m  Blchmnnd.  The  AtonUe 
energy  Commfaatonl  Olxeetotrnte  of  Bagula- 
tory  Operation  la  investigating  the  aoeUtont. 
ABC  inspectors  were  at  tb«  stte  on  July  38-80 
and  August  S-B  reviewing  the  details  of  the 
accident,  tntervlewlBg  VBPOO  raanaganMB* 
peraoimel  and  reactor  opermtors  and  otbar 
employees,  and  examlnlag  pertinent  plant 
records.  While  the  ABC  mveattgatlon  U  atUl 
inctmsplete,  preliminary  eoticl\isk»s  are  as 
follows: 

1.  No  radiation  or  contamination  was  en- 
countered or  released  during  the  course  of 
the  accident  or  as  a  result  of  it. 

2.  The  nuclear  op«»tton  of  tbe  reactor  had 
been  dlscontmued  oc  July  98  for  mamte- 
nance  and  testing  under  shutdown  oondl- 
tions  m  accordance  with  normal  practice  and 
did  not  contribute  to  the  cause  or  severity  at 
the  accident. 

3.  The  accident  restated  from  a  dlscormect 
of  the  decay  heat  valve  noeade  from  its  vent 
pipe  and  was  a  consequence  of  either  inade- 
quate design  or  instaUation.  No  weld  failures 
have  been  discovered  during  the  course  of 
Investigations  which  are  contmuing. 

The  following  pertinent  facts  relate  to  the 
accident : 

The  Surry  I  reactor  had  completed  startup 
testing  at  the  SO  percent  power  test  plateau 
(236  Mwe)  on  July  28  and  was  shut  down 
that  evening  to  conduct  maintenance  and 
additional  testing  with  the  reactor  to  a  shut- 
down condition.  At  7:lfl  ajn.  on  July  27,  with 
the  reactor  shut  down,  the  operator  planned 
to  control  the  reacttw  primary  coolant  tem- 
peratttre  by  venting  ateam  from  the  second- 
ary ( non-radioactive )  side  of  the  steam 
generators  to  the  atmosphere  (heat  was  being 
added  to  the  primary  coolant  system  by  oper- 
ation of  the  main  coolant  pumps  and  reactor 
decay  heat ) .  The  operator  attempted  to  open 
the  two  power  relief  valves  which  vent  aec- 
ondary  system  steam  to  the  atmosphere; 
however,  these  valves  failed  to  open.  Two 
technicians  were  sent  to  the  equ^ment  room 
where  the  valves  are  located  to  tavestlgate 
the  failure. 

The  operator  toltiated  venting  to  the  at- 
mosphere through  the  decay  heat  release 
system.  The  decay  heat  release  system  is 
normaUy  used  to  dissipate  beat  from  tbe 
reactor  by  venting  secondary  steam  to  the 
atmosphere  after  the  reactor  Is  shut  down. 
When  the  decay  heat  release  control  valve 
was  C4>ened,  tbe  414  bacb  valve  discharge 
noesle  disengaged  from  the  8-inch  exhaust 
pipe  which  vents  to  the  roof  of  the  bunding. 
Tbe  disengagement  of  tbe  noosle  from  the 
vest  pipe  was  caused  by  the  reaction  force  of 
the  steam  Jet  when  the  decay  beat  valve  was 
actuated.  This  reenidted  to  the  release  at  non- 
radioactive seccmdary  steam  to  an  equipment 
room  located  between  tbe  reactor  and  tur- 
bine buildings. 

The  two  instrument  technicians,  who  were 
inspecting  the  power  relief  valves  to  this 
room  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  received 
second  and  third  degree  bums  over  sixty  per- 
cent of  their  bodies.  No  radioactivity  waa 
released  and  no  personnel  exposure  to  radla- 
tloo  was  tocurred  as  a  result  of  the  accident. 
Kxcesslve  movement  of  the  decay  heat 
release  system  piping  had  been  observed 
and  had  beMi  reported  by  the  operators  dtur- 
isg  earlier  plant  tests.  Tbe  problem  had 
been  sc^eduled  to  be  corrected  during  the 
shutdown  to  which  the  accident  occurred. 
Oorrective  actions  have  been  made  by 
VEPCO  and  have  been  reviewed  tot  adequacy 
by  the  AEC.  These  toclude :  securing  the  valve 
nozzle  to  the  vent  pipe,  securing  the  valve 
actuator  to  wall  braces  to  limit  movement, 
and  several  changes  to  improve  egreaa  from 
the  equipment  room  and  control  access  to 
the  room.  Hie  plant  Is  expected  to  resume 
operations  In  tbe  next  day  or  so.  The  AEC 


DRUG  AMENDMENT  PROVES  VALUE 

(Mr.  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permluioa  to  cztead  bis  remarks  at  this 
point  tn  tbe  Rbcoko  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  MCMAOAlf .  Mr.  Speaker,  the  deci- 
sion by  an  appeal*  oourt  in  Paraguay  to 
extradite  drug  traHdMr,  Augurte  Rloenl. 
marks  an  Importaat  nfiMtoae  1b  Intema- 
tlonal  narcotics  law  enforoemeBt.  It  is  an 
action  which  promises  taninwed  coopera- 
tion in  the  future,  and  which  denMO- 
stratee  the  rignlfleanee  oC  section  481  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  dirccthig  the 
President  to  cut-off  foreign  aid  to  any 
nation  whl<di  faila  to  eooperate  in  com- 
bating drug  traffle.  Though  aid  was  nev- 
er actually  terminated  In  tbte  case,  this 
provision  provided  the  eraeial  leverage  on 
a  Paragoayaa  aovcnuaent  otherwise  re- 
luctant to  take  enforcement  action. 

The  Rlcm-d  case  has  been  pending 
since  March  1*71,  when  Rleard  was  ar- 
rested at  tbe  rcQoest  of  tbe  U.S.  Oov- 
emment  for  his  role  as  a  ktngpln  In 
Latin  AmCTlean  narcotics  smuggling  op- 
eratloDS.  Rleord  was  eoBatdei-ed  a  par- 
tknlarly  valuable  catch  for  bis  Intimate 
knowledge  of  the  "Latin  Cocneettae" 
which  is  to  a  large  degree  replacing  the 
"French  Connection''  as  tbe  prime 
source  of  narcotics  entering  the  United 
States. 

Becauae  of  Ricwd's  importance,  the 
United  States  asked  for  immediate  ex- 
tradition. UnhaK>ily,  no  action  came  as 
Paraguay  ofllcials  pondered  the  ease  for 
more  than  half  a  year  before  the  courts 
took  up  tbe  matter.  When  tbe  proUem 
finally  reached  the  eoorta.  tbe  Judge  re- 
jected the  eztradttkm  request  on  the 
grounds  that  Parsguayaa-AMerlcan  ex- 
tradittoB  treaty  of  1913  did  not  specifi- 
cally mention  narcotics.  Tlie  Rleord  case 
was  appealed  to  a  higher  court  but  it  ap- 
peared that  Rkord  might  avoid  maior 
puni^unent. 

In  April  1972,  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
State  Rogers  to  express  my  eaocem  over 
the  Rleord  case.  As  the  author  of  seetloB 
481,  I  fdt  that  tbe  failure  to  estradlte 
Rleord  was  a  dteregard  of  ibe  spirit  of 
cooperationiriiieta  this  provMon  waa  In- 
tended to  footer.  Mr.  David  M.  Abefalre. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congres- 
sional Relations,  informed  me  at  that 
time  that  tbe  text  of  section  481  had  been 
"communicated"  to  the  Paraguayan 
Govemment. 

I  feel  that  the  recent  decision  to  ex- 
tradite Rleord  is  in  large  part  the  result 
of  that  "oxBnnmlcatlon.''  Under  tbe 
threat  of  a  cut-off  In  UA  foreign  aW, 
and  under  the  preasui'e  of  trnfaTorable  In- 
ternational publicity,  the  anteals  court 
determined  that  Rleord  was  covered  bar 
the  spirit  of  tbe  1913  treaty,  if  not  fasr  tbe 
letter. 

Hopefully,  tbe  Rleord  eztra^mion  will 
mark  a  stgnfflcaat  tovroveaient  in  eo- 
operatire  efforts  between  ttw  United 
States  and  an  nations  which  are  located 
on  tbe  nareoties  supply  lootes.  Tbe  t«- 
tradltlon  of  Anguste  Rleard  does  not 
mean  that  the  flow  dT  narooUca  Into  the 
United  States  will  dry  up.  However.  It 
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doM  mean  that  another  link  has  been 
broken.  And  It  meaoa  that  seetton  481  of 
the  foreign  aid  program  can  be  an  im- 
portant tool  in  combating  the  Ulegal  drug 
traffic.  

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ECONOMIC 
STABILIZATION  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoho  and  to 
include  eztraneotis  matter. ) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  iuts  been  Just  over  a  year  since  the 
President  announced  liis  new  economic 
policy,  a  program  designed  to  curb  the 
sksrroeketing  rate  of  inflation. 

While  all  of  us  recognize  that  problems 
remain  in  certain  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy, the  progress  is  notable  and  I  think 
we  should  all  realize  that  we  are  better 
ofr  today  than  we  were  a  year  ago. 

For  instance,  inflation  today  is  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  2.7  percent.  Last 
year  at  this  time  it  was  at  an  unsatis- 
factory average  annual  rate  of  nearly  4 
percent  The  goal  is  to  get  the  rate  of 
inflation  to  between  2  and  3  percent  and 
I  think  the  admhiistration  is  well  on  its 
way  toward  achieving  that  mark.  I  com- 
mend the  following  assessment  of  the 
economic  stabilization  program  by  Cost 
of  Living  Council  Director  Donald  Rums- 
feld and  some  news  articles  and  edito- 
rials to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 

An   A8BB88MBWT  OW  THE  PERTORMAtfCE   OF  THE 
SCONOMT   UNDKB   the   ECONOMIC    STABILIZA- 

noif  PmooKAic 
(By    Donald    Bumafeld,    Coiinsellor    to    the 
Praaldent  of  tbe  United  States  and  Direc- 
tor of  tbe  Coat  of  Living  Council ) 

TK«    MEW    BCONOMIC    POUOT 

Since  August  16,  1971,  the  Administration 
has  been  pursuing  a  new  economic  policy  de- 
signed to  stimulate  a  vigorous  expansion  In 
domaetlc  economic  activity  accompanied  by 
a  reduction  in  the  pace  of  price  inflation. 
The  performance  of  one  of  the  components  of 
the  policy  mix  adopted,  the  Bconomlc  Stabili- 
zation Program,  should  be  aaaessed  in  terms 
of  its  ability  to  stabilize  prices  and  wages, 
without  chilling  the  economic  recovery  stim- 
ulated by  expansionary  fiscal  and  monetary 
policiee. 

TH«  ■CONOMIC  SmiATlON  LAST  TIA3 

Such  an  aaaeesment  must  begin  by  review- 
ing the  economic  picture  one  year  ago.  First. 
although  employment,  productivity  and  out- 
put had  begxm  to  rise,  the  pace  of  the  re- 
covery was  not  satisfactory.  There  was,  there- 
fore, a  need  to  provide  greater  economic 
stimulus  for  the  economy  to  reduce  imem- 
ployment  and  achieve  a  rate  of  output  growth 
closer  to  the  production  potential  of  tbe 
eoonomy. 

SeoMid,  although  the  rate  of  inflation  had 
lieen  declining  for  more  than  two  years,  prices 
were  sUU  rising  at  an  unsatisfactory  rate 
near  4  percent.  The  dominant  view  was  that 
the  continuing  Inflation  was  mainly  the  re- 
sult of  coat  Increaaee  forcing  up  prices,  pro- 
viding the  nece— tty  for  further  cost  and 
price  increaaee  on  a  self-sustaining  basis. 
Support  for  this  view  of  the  prooees  was 
drawn  from  evidence  of  continuing  large 
wage  and  labor  cost  increases  under  new  col- 
lective bargaining  agreeanenta  and  continu- 
ing increaaes  In  wholesale  industrial  prices. 

There  was,  oonsfsquantly,  widespread  con- 
cern that  additional  stimuliu  applied  to  the 
economy  would  simply  be  dlastpated  In  ris- 
ing taiflatlan  with  Uttle  Impact  on  real  out- 
put and  employoMnt. 


It  waa  against  this  background  that  the 
freese  was  Imposed  and  the  poet -freeze  sys- 
tam  at  oontiols  v««s  developed.  Both  the 
freeas  and  the  Phase  n  controls  were  de- 
signed to  break  the  inflation  psychology  and 
to  limit  wage  and  price  increases  to  rates 
compatible  with  a  gradual  return  to  full  em- 
ploj^ment  coupled  with  price  stability. 
paooaxsa  inrDKa  thx  stabilization   program 

The  freeze  was  successful.  It  met  with 
broad  public  support  and  voluntary  coop- 
eration. However,  the  freeze  was  too  rigid 
and  inflexible  to  be  maintained  for  an  ex- 
tended f)erlod  of  lime.  A  more  flexible  and 
equitable  system  was  necessary  to  permit 
necessary  market  adjustments,  eflBclent  op- 
eration of  the  economy,  and  expansion  In 
production  and  employment. 

As  we  approach  the  flrst  anniversary-  of 
the  new  economic  policy,  a  review  of  devel- 
opments in  prices,  production  and  employ- 
ment over  the  past  year  provides  some  Insight 
into  the  program '.s  success. 

PRICES 

The  overall  evidence  on  tlie  price-front 
clearly  Indicates  that  substantial  progress 
has  been  achieved  in  reducing  the  rate  of  In- 
flation. The  term  "overall  evidence"  Is  used 
becatise  the  appraisal  U  complicated  by  tbe 
sharp  break  In  price  trends  generated  by  the 
freeze. 

Prices  were  subject  to  a  90-day  freeze  after 
August  and  this  wjis  followed,  as  was  ex- 
pected, by  some  bulging  after  the  freeze  It- 
self was  lifted.  This  poses  the  dlfHcult  ques- 
tion of  which  period  one  should  look  to  In 
assessing  the  restUts.  Some  would  look  to  the 
entire  period  since  August — but  for  others 
this  produces  a  result  that  may  be  biased 
downwEurd  because  It  Includes  the  non- 
recurring episode  of  virtual  stability  during 
the  freeze  period.  Others  would  look  only  to 
the  poet-freeze  period,  but  for  some  this  In- 
troduces an  upward  bias  because  It  Includes 
the  non-recurring  episode  of  the  post-freeze 
bulge.  To  confuse  the  Issue  further  some 
would  Include  raw  farm  prices,  because  peo- 
ple have  to  eat  after  all,  while  others  would 
exclude  these  prices  because  they  tend  to 
display  large  movements,  up  and  down,  that 
are  not  closely  connected  with  the  overall 
pattern  of  price  trends. 

aiven  these  basic  difficulties,  the  easiest 
thing  to  do  Is  to  summarize  the  evidence  and 
allow  you  to  Judge. 

Before  August  1071,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  had  been  rising  at  about  a  4  percent 
annual  rate.  The  exact  number  varies  with 
the  ^an  of  time  considered  before  August. 
The  10-month  rate  to  August  1971  was  4.0 
percent;  the  7-month  rate  was  3.9  percent; 
and  the  3-month  rate  was  4.1  percent.  In 
June  1972,  the  latest  month  for  which  con- 
sumer price  data  are  available,  the  rate  of 
Increase  In  the  Constuner  Price  Index  was 
about  a  full  percentage  point  lower.  The 
10-month  rate  to  June  was  2.7  percent;  the 
7-montb  rate  was  3.1  percent  and  the 
3-month  rate  was  3.3  percent.  The  7-month 
figure  excludes  the  freeze  but  Includes  the 
last  winter's  bulge  in  food  pricee.  To  take 
the  best  statistic,  for  non-food  commodities 
In  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease since  last  Augvst  has  been  1.7  percent. 
To  take  the  worst,  food  prices  have  gone  np 
4.0  percent  In  the  7  months  of  Phase  II. 
compared  with  a  rate  of  5.5  percent  In  the 
7  months  preceding  the  freeze.  Since  the 
interim  price  target  Is  to  get  the  rate  of  in- 
crease In  consumer  prices  down  durably  and 
clearly  below  3  percent  by  year-end.  the  evi- 
dence clearly  Indicates  that  we  have  made 
substantial  progress  In  achieving  this  objec- 
tive of  the  New  Economic  Policy. 

Other  data  depicting  price  performance 
over  the  last  year  are  also  available.  Stnoe 
last  August  the  WPI  has  risen  at  a  rate  one 
full  percentage  point  lower  than  the  pre- 
program months  of  1971,  even  though  farm 
I«loes  rose  abnormally  during  February  and 


July.  Tbe  OKP  Implicit  deflator  tnanued  at 
an  annual  rate  of  2.1  paroMit  laat  quarter 
oompared  to  rates  in  bxcms  of  *  and  6  per- 
cent in  pre-program  parioda. 

OWKUr,  KKVLOTIOMT,  MfS  XSKMIMaa 

The  improved  price  perfurmanee  is  taking 
place  in  a  oMitext  of  vigorous  economic 
expansion. 

The  strength  of  the  recovery  is  indicated 
by  growth  in  real  output  at  an  average  an- 
nual rate  over  7  percent  during  tbe  last  3 
quarters,  more  than  double  tbe  3  percent 
recorded  in  the  1971  period  prior  to  the 
launching  of  the  New  Bconomlc  Policy.  Since 
August  1971,  there  has  also  been  an  increase 
in  employment  of  about  2.5  million  persons 
pustiing  the  unemployment  rate  down  to  5.6 
percent.  The  brisk  economic  expansion  has 
been  widely  based  and  supported  by  Increases 
in  both  capital  investment  and  consumer 
spending.  The  surge  in  production  has  led  to 
healthy  gains  In  corporate  sector  Income, 
permitting  increases  in  both  profits  and  real 
wages.  The  S  percent  average  axmual  Increase 
In  productivity  in  the  last  three  quarters 
has  been  reflected  in  real  spendable  earn- 
ings rising  at  an  annual  rate  of  over  4  per- 
cent, contrasted  with  virtually  no  growth  In 
real  wages  In  the  last  Ave  years  of  the 
1960'8. 

BALANCED    IMPACT   OF   THE    PROGRAM 

Some  who  have  criticized  the  operation 
of  the  program  have  conceded  that  progrees 
against  inflation  has  been  achieved.  Critics 
from  this  side  have  alleged  that  the  progress 
that  has  been  achieved  In  reducing  inflation 
was  achieved  at  the  expense  of  workers  and 
their  wages.  One  of  the  purposes  of  the  pro- 
gram, of  course,  Is  to  reduce  the  rate  of  In- 
crease In  nominal  wages  toward  levels  con- 
sistent with  long-term  projected  productiv- 
ity gains.  Nominal  wage  rate  increases  have 
slowed  couslderably  daring  the  program  pe- 
riod. The  5.6  percent  Increase  In  average 
hoxirly  earnings  since  last  Augjust  Is  at  least 
one  percentage  point  lower  than  In  any  com- 
parable period  before  the  program  began. 
However,  since  wages  have  moved  up  faster 
than  prices,  real  purchasing  power  of  work- 
ers has  advanced  significantly.  In  fact,  real 
take  home  pay  of  the  typical  rank  and  file 
worker  has  Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of 
4.5  percent  since  the  program  began,  re- 
flecting both  the  relative  behavior  of  wages 
and  prices  as  well  as  the  Increase  in  hotirs 
worked  and  changes  in  Federal  taxes.  Final- 
ly, the  real  earnings  growth  has  been  more 
broadly  shared  as  a  result  of  the  expansion 
in  employment. 

Skepticism  has  also  been  expressed  con- 
cerning the  program's  treatment  of  corporate 
profits.  Some  have  been  concerned  that  busi- 
ness profits  might  be  adversely  aSected  by 
the  Price  Commission's  profit  margin  limits. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
argue  that  prices  and  profits  have  been  al- 
lowed to  expand  while  wages  were  being  held 
down.  The  merits  of  theee  opposing  argu- 
ments can  be  evaluated  by  reviewing  briefly 
the  application  of  Price  Commission  regu- 
lations and  recent  movements  of  corporate 
proflts. 

There  Is  no  limit  on  either  the  absolute 
size  of  a  firm's  profits  or  its  profit  margin 
when  Increases  are  the  result  of  rising  sales 
volume  or  increased  efllciency.  If  a  firm  In- 
creases its  pricee,  however,  its  profit  margin 
Is  limited  to  the  ratio  of  Its  proflts  to  sales 
during  the  base  period.  Some  price  reduc- 
tions and  rollbacks  have  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  profit  margin  limitation.  Tbe  extent 
of  the  rollbacks  and  reductions  is  limited 
to  either  a  reduction  of  all  prices  to  base 
period  levels  or  a  reduction  that  leads  to  a 
profit  margin  equal  to  that  in  the  base  pe- 
riod, whichever  is  lew. 

Total  corporate  proflts  bave  risen  eyoUcally 
since  late  1971  primarily  refleetlug  tbe  strong 
economic   recovery.   Corporate  psoflts  were 
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,w«t  M  jmemBt  talgbMr  In  the  flrat  quarter 
^197S  eumimni  to  th*  nma  quarter  oa« 
mw  eaitler.  As  a  pOTeMstag*  ot  income  orlg- 
inatlDg  in  eotporat*  teoitinw,  bowww,  prof- 
lU  are  stlU  oonsMcrablr  tMiow  tbe  average 
of  the  last  half  of  tha  IMO'a. 

onrum  iiuuins 

Another  qtiMtlon  frequently  aaked  Is 
whether  tbe  pngrsM  reeorded  against  Infla- 
tion is  ttavonrr  and  artlflotal,  aeblavwl 
only  with  «*•  aM  of  tba  orutohae  of  direct 
«sge  and  prtea  oontKda.  llM  Implksatlon  to 
that  either  prleaa  and  wage*  will  ei^lode 
when  the  crut^iae  are  removed  or  that  the 
crutches  wlU  bare  to  become  a  permanent 
part  of  tbe  future. 

A  number  of  (diaracterlstlca  of  tbe  con- 
troto  meebantom  as  well  as  recent  program 
actions  do  not  lend  credence  to  thto  argu- 
ment. 

Pint  the  system  waa  not  designed  and 
implemented  in  a  way  that  involvee  signifi- 
cant cost  abaorptlon  by  businees  or  tba 
counterpart  of  coat  abaorptlon  In  wages.  The 
legulatloas  permit  pass  tbrougb  of  aUowable 
costs  for  prloea,  and  there  are  proTlalona  f cr 
oatcb-up,  tandem  arrangements,  and  other 
oceeptlona  to  avoid  inequittoa  in  wages. 

aeoMkd.  a  fraction  of  tbe  economy  baa 
been  exempted  from  oontnds  on  both  pay 
and  prloea  undsr  tbe  exemption  of 
flrais  wltb  60  employeea  or  leaa.  An 
tlonal  large  risgiiinnl  of  the  work  force 
•Bempted  under  tbe  low  wage  exemption  of 
ta.n  par  boYir.  Ballanoe  baa  tberefore  bean 
plaoed  on  a  oombtnatlon  of  competition  and 
oootrola.  Tbaaa  factors  help  to  assure  that 
tbe  baato  to  baing  laid  for  continued  Im- 
pfomoent  in  price  performance  when  ooat- 
puah  forces  recede  and  controto  are  no  longer 
needed. 

UlflTED  PtlSFUaa  AMB  MLTKN'I'  OT  THS  OOMTaOLB 

FbiaUy,  after  on*  year  of  controto.  it  to 
appropriate  to  ask  wbetber  the  meebantom 
has  been  ^Bctently  administered  wtalle  main- 
taining the  ebaractertotics  of  a  limited  con- 
trol pirogram. 

The  controto  bave  remained  limited  in  the 
■•nae  that  tbere  baa  not  been  a  majw  ex- 
paaalon  in  tiM  bureaucracy  Involved  In  Im- 
pfcimentlng  tba  controto;  Indeed,  slgnlflauat 
Mctoca  of  the  eocsiamy  bave  been  progrea- 
Blvely  removad  frcm  tbe  controto.  We  bave 
ngistered  tlw  tandaney  to  expand  Into  more 
and  more  detafled  ragolation  of  all  economic 
tr^nsactlona.  We  bave  not  baooma  so  enam- 
ored wltb  tbe  operation  o<  tb»  oontrcds  that 
tbe  fundamantato  In  avoiding  demand-pull 
inflation  tbrougb  reapooBlble  monetary  and 
ttooal  poUey  bsva  baan  nagtoetad  or  da  wn- 
plwalawl.  Indeed,  tbey  are  moat  Important  in 
avoiding  a  repetition  of  our  eocperlence  In  tba 
UtelBaO'a. 

Tbe  Bconomlc  Stabilisation  Program  baa 
operated  In  a  m^nnm-  suffldently  flexlbto  to 
anld  tba  emargenee  of  significant  waate  and 
la  sttolency  in  tba  economy.  Tito  controto 
bave  not  placed  undtia  strain  on  inaUtutlonal 
•irangemanta  In  tbe  economy.  Tbe  standarda 
have  been  In^tlemMitad  wltb  aulBelent  ftox- 
Ibillty  and  tbe  goato  tbat  were  set  were  aufl- 
etontly  realistic  ao  tbat  major  industrial  dte- 
putes  have  been  avoided.  Tbe  level  of  strike 
activity,  tradltlonaUy  blgb  during  a  control 
ptrlod,  baa  bean  balow  tbat  of  otbar  recent 
yean.  Thto  Induatrial  peace  to  attrtbutaUe  to 
tbe  cooperation  of  labor  and  management 
under  tbe  program  in  ooltoctlva  bargaining 
situatiooa,  and  baa  been  a  significant  factor 
In  achieving  a  bl^  rate  of  growth  In  real  out- 
put under  tbe  New  Bconomlc  FoUcy. 

[From  tbe  Waabington  Post,  Aug.  18, 1972) 

Paooaaaa  Sent  on  Boomomt 
(By  Hobart  Bowan  and  Jamea  L.  Bow*  Jr.) 
President  Nixon  aaMrted  yeeterday  tbat  bto 
year-old  New  wrnnnnKUi  poUey  baa  produced 
"tanglbto  pooketbook  progrees  for  the  Ameri- 
can people." 


But  be  noted  ttiat  tba  unam^oyinaBt  iat#- 
must  be  cut  "mticb  txjorttmf  and  tbat  "tba 
price  of  food  ramataa  a  major  ooneem.*'  Ha 
relteratMl  an  ewrttor  warning  that  ooagrea- 
slonal  faUtne  to  impoae  a  «SSO  bUUoa  ipaod- 
ing  oelUng  coald  reeult  in  "big  Ineteana  m 
tba  coat  at  Uvlng.  or  Wg  new  taxea — or  tba 
flrst  foUowad  by  tbe  second." 

Tba  PreeidMit'a  aaseesmMtt  of  economic 
parforraanoe  since  Aug.  16,  1971,  was  con- 
tained in  an  tntroduetion  to  an  economic 
report  by  bto  OouneU  of  Bconomlc  AdvtoMa, 
whleb  updated  tba  July  at  teatlmony  before 
tba  Joint  Bconomlc  Committee  by  tba  mam- 
bare  of  tba  oonncU. 

It  was  mat  by  a  prompt  challenge  from 
Democratic  preatdantlal  candidate  Oacrga 
McOovam,  wbo  said  tba  rasulta  ware  but  a 
"mlnl-raoovery  wbldi  dMnt  maJca  up  for 
tba  makl  receaatoa"  be  said  tbe  Nixon  ad- 
ministration bad  pzevloualy  engineered. 

Tba  Prealdant'a  statament  sJao  waa  crltU 
claed  sbarply  by  tba  Democratic  mamban  of 
tba  oommittaa  to  wbleh  It  waa  addzeaaed.  wbo 
ebargad  tba  admlntotzatloa  wltb  oomplacanc) 
about  blgb  unamploymaat. 

Laat  Aug.  16.  Praeldant  Mtxoa  inatltutad 
a  BO-day  wace-prlea  freeaa,  allowed  tba  JJJO. 
doUar  to  "float"  in  wortd  markata  and  lm> 
poaed  a  10  par  CMit  surebarga  on  about  balf 
of  total  Inqiorta.  Ha  atoo  propoaed  tax  obaBgea, 
inHiv«t"g  ralntioductlaa  of  tba  Invaatmant 
credit  to  stlmulata  businaas  invaatmant.  Tlw 
fraeae  waa  f oUowad  by  tbe  current  Fbase  n 
of  wage-prlca  controto. 

Tbe  current  debate  about  tbe  reaulU  to 
ooeaalonad  by  tba  immlnMuse — on  Tueaday — 
of  tba  flrat  annlvanary  of  tba  Aug.  16  d»- 
etolons.  Tba  admlntotratlon  not  only  martced 
tba  event  wltb  tba  qiaclal  Presidantlal  state- 
ment, but  bald  a  day-long  brlaflng  last 
Tbtiraday  for  about  100  of  tba  natkA's  busi- 
neas  and  eoooomle  wrttera.  Baporu  on  tbe 
brMlng  war*  aiabargoad  for  today. 

Appearing  before  tba  reporters  were  Treas* 
ury  Sectatary  Oaorge  P.  Sbults;  Beonrwntc 
Gotmell  GbaJraaan  Herbert  Stain  and  tba 
otber  mamban  of  tba  OKA;  Secretary  of 
Oommeroa  Pater  P»teraon;  Saoretary  of  Labor 
Jamea  Ho^ir":  Oost  of  Living  OouneU  Dl- 
raotor  Donald  Bumsfeid;  Ofltoe  of  Managa- 
msnt  and  Bndgak  Dlreetor  Oa^iar  W.  Wein- 
berger, and  Paul  A.  Voldcar.  Ttaasury  undsr- 
aacretary  for  monetary  aflatea. 

Tbaaa  nTlalii  eohoad  tba  FnaUaafH  claim 
tbat  bto  new  polletoa  bad  sabrtantlaUy  slowad 
tba  r»ta  of  Inflri**^**  stumilatad  tba  economy 
to  new  balghts  of  ecownmlo  growtb  and 
started  worksrs'  real  eamlnga  on  an  upward 


But  tbey  acknowledged  tbat  the  inltotion 
problem  bad  not  been  Ucked.  And  they  side- 
steppad  qnaatlom  about  bow  along  tba  prea- 
ent  Fbaaa  n  controto  systun  will  last,  our- 
mnt  ifs**""!!  logtolatlon  expires  April  90, 
1978. 

With  reapaet  to  Inflation,  Stein  told  re- 
porters during  tba  course  of  tbe  Thursday 
briefing  tbat  the  consumer  price  index  in 
July— -and  probably  In  August  as  wdl— -wm 
rise  more  rapidly  than  ih  the  paat  few  months 
because  of  skyrocketing  food  prices. 

But  Stain  said  "tbe  underlying  trend  of 
prices  as  a  whole  to  very  satiafactory"  and 
constotent  with  tbe  overall  objective  at  limit- 
ing tbe  conaumer  price  index  rise  to  2  per 
cent  to  3  per  cent  by  tbe  end  of  the  year. 

President  Nixon,  In  claiming  an  interim 
success  for  hto  economic  policies,  cited: 

The  rate  of  Increase  in  the  ooet  of  Uvlng, 
"which  had  been  cut  by  one-third  before  tbe 
freeae.  has  now  been  cut  in  half." 

An  Increase  of  2£  million  civilian  Jobs  over 
tbe  past  year. 

A  decrease  in  tba  rate  of  unemployment 
from  about  0  par  cent  to  6.6  par  cent. 

A  nearly  S  per  cent  annual  Increase  in 
aross  National  Product  in  tba  sacond  qoartar. 

A  4  per  cent  rise  In  workers'  real  spandaMa 


eandngs  over  tba  paat  year,  "tbxm  ttaas  tlM 
avwi«»  rata  from  IMO  to  IMS." 

AgraeBHDts  among  tba  wottdli  ma}or  fca* 
dustrlaUaed  oountriss  to  confer  on  Intsma* 
tlonal  a.»«.M.4*i  uid  trade  raform 
will  sosbtantlaUy  batp  us  to  liaprova 
International  oompatttlva  poaltUm  as 
ss  help  otbar  ootmtrtos  straBgttMn 
eeonomlss." 

TIM  Prssldant  said,  bewavsr.  tbat  "wa  stiU 
bava  economic  probtama   to   solva  .  .  .  Ws 
must  firmly  eatabUsb  a  lower  rata  oC 
tion — both  in  faet  and  In  tba  puMte « 
tions  whlota  balp  ahapa  tba  aaoneaslo  totnva." 

Hto  comments  earns  on  tb*  ava  c<  a  JolBt 
masting  batwaan  tba  ^y  Board  and  ftlea 
Oonunlsslon    to   dlseoss    tba   uuiisnt 
gnldeUna,  wbleb  restrtcU  moat  pay 
to  6.6  par  cant  par  yaar. 

Admlntotratlon  oOetato  and  otbsrs.  Indtid- 
ing  Psdsral  Baasrva  Board  tdialzman  Artbur 
F.  Buina.  fasl  tbat  tba  &J6  psr  osnt  standard 
must  ba  reduced  nsoct  ysar  to  kssp  tba  rata 
of  «"<«»*♦«««  from  ttolng  aasta. 

Howaver,  Trsasory  Saoretary  Shulta  laat 
we^  told  a  group  of  rsportsrs  tbat  radnetton 
of  tbe  pay  standard  probably  bad  to  awmlt 
soDM  further  success  In  moving  prleaa  down. 
Democratic  critics  of  tbe  wage  and  prlea  ocn- 
trol  bave  argued  tbat  tbe  controls  bave 
curbed  wags  inereaass  whUs  aUowlng  prloss 
and  profits  to  rise. 

Tlia  Joint  Bconomlc  Commlttaa.  In  Its 
statemant.  said  "tbe  wide  puMleity  glvan 
to  tba  Impswemsnts  In  aoonomm  psrfotm- 
anoe  in  tfas  last  few  monttaa  dioald  not 
daluds  tba  pvMic  Into  btf  tovtng  that  aU  to 

"Vor  tba  last  tbraa  ysais.  tbs  aoonomy  baa 
expsrtsnosd  a  ^iinUiiipul  rsoaaslon  tami^ht 
an  tbzongb  a  daUbsrata  poUey  of  tadueing 
the  growtb  of  output  and  enqiloymant  In  tbe 
vain  hope  tbat  tbto  would  radnce  Inflation 
•  •  •  •  • 

MoOovem  and  vice  prssldoBtlal  candidate 
a.  Sargent  Sbrtvar.  piling  up  on  ttos  mmn 
admlntotratton'a  original  analogy  of  an  aoo- 
nomic  "9Htt»  plan."  said  tbat  In  tbm  first  baU 
of  tba  year  tbs  aconemy  gslnad  atoaast 
enough  ground  to  rsnob  Its  own  a-yard  llnsk 

They  obarged  that  on  unamploymant  and 
Infiatlon  tba  admlntotratlon  waa  "daap  In  lU 
own  and  aana"  In  196t.  1»T0  and  1071. 

Tbey  noted  that  "Unenvlaynant  baa  baan 
sbaved  to  4,7*6,000.  a  mas*  1*  par  oent  blgbsr 
than  in  January,  1000.  Tbto  to  a  mlnlHrsow- 
ery,  and  ttM  admlntotoattoa  to  antttlad  to 
talBS  credit  for  It— as  losig  as  It  takaa  tba 
Uams  for  tba  maxt-rsoaaston  wbleb.  It  bad 
previously  iiiiglnasrsrt  " 

TIM  Joint  Boonomlo  Oonuolttaa  ebargad 
tbat  unsmploymsnt  to  stm  too  blgb  and  wlU 
remain  so  "wltbout  further  pell^  afforto  to 
reduce  It."  Tlu  oommittaa  said  tba  admin- 
istration's ptflleies  are  "Mnduly  Infltianoad  by 
a  fear  of  Inflation  and  by  a  stubbornly  bald, 
but  srronsous  ballsf  tbat  tba  way  to  con- 
trd  inflation  to  to  restrict  tbe  growtb  of  out- 
put and  employmant." 

Stain  told  is|Wters  at  tba  brtofing  tbat 
in  calling  (or  a  budget  osiUng.  "Wa  bave 
baan  aoeussd  of  being  In  danger  of  stspplng 
on  tbe  brake  too  aoon;  tbat  to  not  onr  Inten- 
tion or  expaotatlon.  Bnt  ws  are  conosmad 
about  stepping  too  hard  on  the  gaa  too  soon, 
or  too  \oa^,  and  tSiat,  of  oourss.  to  tbs  basto 
for  our  concern  wltb  tbe  budget  for  fiscal 
1973  and  for  fiscal  1074." 

Oost  of  Living  Oouncil  dtraetor  Bumsftid 
tdd  tba  lepurters  tbat  paopto  can  be 
"lulled"  into  thinking  that  the  extetanoe  "of 
waga-prtce  contnds  can  enable  xia  to  do 
things  in  the  area  of  fiscal  and  monetary 
poUcy  you  might  not  ottaarwtoa  dOL" 

Bumsftid.  who  baa  beaded  the  wage-price 
program  sines  It  was  put  la  plaoe  In 
Movambsr.  celled  tbe  FieeMent^ 
nomlo  poUolae  a  sueeeee. 

He  namsrt  three  key  oAsial 
"hero's  msdato"  for  their  efforts,  indndlng 
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liU  pradecMSor,  AmoM  R.  W«b«r.  now  a  Paj 
Board  mBmber:  Pay  Board  obaliman  a«oige 
H.  Boldt,  and  IDkrvm  Xoaton,  tba  Ooct  of 
Xinoc  OomnU^  tap  poUoy  pUnnar. 

OaamplmiaBMy  aUaant  tram  tb»  list  waa 
Tttix  CXamiiHalon  ohatrman  C.  Jaokaon 
Oiayuu  Jr,  «haae  mmnx-ramaibtr  pantf  la 
lata  faa»  uisad  tHe  administration  to  ez- 
tand  -prtea  oontrdla  to  nmn  products  to 
allvvuta  rapidly  rising  lood  oosta. 

Orsyaon  la  imuwu  to  bave  inltatad  a  num* 
iMT  tjC  adnfimstratlan  "*"«'«^i»  becausa  of  bis 
OB  an  maapapdant  stance, 
at  Qie  TbuiBday  brtafing: 

'  TTaittm  BKTOIaxy  Volcker  said  the 
tt  Mwlllini  an  lUbamaUonal  trada  and 
^stm  tbat  win  produca  a  "oon- 
<aw«<rn  aqauibnum"  in  botb  tba  U^ 
TnBwnnt  of  payments  and  "in  tba  'Tflft"^**  of 
paymanta  of  otber  oountrlea.'  1b«  Boonotnlc 
Ommon  ttata  tfamenta  of  a  trade  acreamant 
tba  aataon  would  nke  to  saa. 

iif  Itsnaiaiiiwnt  and  Budget  director 
bis  cbaive  tbat 
la  on  a  mtbar  (lanjTBus  yandtng 
pHtba*  and  said  Qu  administration  baa  dona 
na  put  in  xadDdng  fedaral  ipaniUng 

XMtar  Seurtjuj  Hodgson  said  tbat  "for 
Hw  imiflc  and  flia  wotkaf  tar  tba  "eamlnc 
wAlteu  X^  tba  Praaldant's  program 
I  bean  mAaat^  wltlb  (loniannlng  money  In^ 
CBvaaaa  «nd,  Wbct  la  reaQy  more  ortUaally  im* 
portant  to  men  tbat  waA  tar  a  Uvlng,  a 
tfiMp  liuimainant  In  zaal  wage  incraaaa." 
Seoretary  Petanon  said  tba 
Ion  or  Hia  dollar,  amoitg  otbar  fac- 
I  bad  a  ^gTitflw^n^  impart  on  ttia 
wutmaMMle  indmtry.  Am  a  raault  «if  tba 
leasanlng  of  tba  prloa  dmmntlal  batwaen 
AnMrtDsn  oara  and  Uqpcrt«i  fOaalgn  abaca 
«f  Itm  TTB.  auto  naAst  dropped  flnm  IMM 
par  east  laat  Angnat  to  1ft  par  eent  In  June, 
mwbir  qinyaun  nor  Bcffldt  appeared  on  tba 
TbuiBday  pmgiam  beeanaa,  a  White  House 
■pnbasinan  sidd,  Bumafald  would  be  able  to 

m  anumkarof 


Miguat  U. — ^Wboaa  lame  wlQ 
r  Tie  tUlB  etoetlon  year  ? 

ma  to  dQpand  on  wbatbar 
wn  Judge  tt  aiii«ml1ng  to  bow  wall 
off  tluiy  feel  tbey  are  or  wbat  tbe  onid  aao- 
ttfl  Ibam.  And  tba  stociaa 

A*  a  Wblta  Rbuae  briaflng  tbia  weak.  Don- 
ald MuiiirtBdi  dliamus  c(  taia  Caet-«f-U«lJig 
flfiiinnW.  admlttad  tbat  be  oant  e«Mi  con- 
TtBoe  Idfe-wnetbat  tbaSlxan  admlxUatcattan 
IB  rtharMng  InBatlon — aa  tba  Indlaataai  In- 


Baimsfald  addad  tbat  tlia  pcUa  j1k>w 
]^  arena  fteXlng  tt  ]Bt.~  Bnt  2m  Inatatad  tbat 
bnve  man  to  aftoA  and  piteaa 
np  at  -a  martrarily  sin  ■■■■  pace.  Be 
ncMad  tbak  lad  aamtngi  ace  up  *£  per  oaat 
lAaea  iMt  August  and  tka  aata  of  liiiiaaas 
in  12>e  Qoet  of  Uvlng  Is  down  alnoe  last  Au- 
gnst. 


Tbe  Irony  la  tk*t  for  tli 
tba  accmoaky  shoulil  be  pmrtttwa  isaue, 
tor  no  otbar  ma  inn  than  tba  j 
trda  pngram  waa  putfiad  bard  tv  many 
OemoerrtB  aaonaa  bafota  Fiealdant  Wzsn 
ItaMOIy  aOBplaa  It. 

A  year  «v>  S  kMkad  On  Qw  OateilarBtlng 

election. 


mmwiwlltlw  In  tbe  oonsumer  price  Index. " 
Bu~"*'rf'*  told  reporters,  "the  rate  of  Incawase 
slnoe  laat  August  bas  been  1.7  per  cent." 

"To  take  tbe  worst,  food  prloee  have  gone 
up  ft  p*  oan*  In  tbe  seven  monttis  ot  pbaae 
a,  oonapared  with  a  rate  of  6£  per  cent  In 
tbe  seven  """"»*»»  piwcedlag  tbe  Ireeae  (be- 
gun Aug.  16.  1871  ].■• 

Tbe  stated  goal  on  tbe  InOatloa  front  waa 
to  reduce  tbe  price  rise  to  a  rate  of  3  to  4 
per  oent  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

a^iiaa  twajt  bbbtti.t8  jksaoui 
WmIiiiI  Stetn,  ebalman  of  tbe  PreeMenfa 
ryf-^mt^  of  Iftiminaili  Advlaera  and  another 
at  the  top  officials  the  adulBlati  aiion  pt»- 
aantod  at  tbe  paeaa  oonferenoe  to  tell  the 
goad  eoononUc  news,  lAieu  fully  admitted 
that  the  reeedta  of  tlw  dtMMlleaCloB  niuRtam 
alnoe  Nixon  sprung  tbe  fiveze  aa  wages  and 
prtoaa  a  year  ago  am  a  surprised  nation  and 
world  b»ea  been  almoat  better  than  ootrtd 
taawebaen  bepedfor. 

out  tbat  the  oontrols  pro- 
I  Unned  Statee  has  worked  "wltti- 
out  usiiHi  all  lift  awMa  eC  ttw  ««4ir'  that  vtrtw- 
ally  every  other  fdartlsr  Ineomee  policy  baa 
wben  afttempted  in  otber  oountrtes. 

Hi    laber    and 

bare  been  aw<aMled.  Stein  said.  wkSe 

on  bean  no  adverse  effeeta  on  outpwt. 

JFames  Sodgaon 


tba* 


at  oontrols  bas  roglste^Bd  an 
low  tear  Uxtnatxlal  vrark  Moppaeea. 

BKAI.  OKOWTH  VOUtCLXD 

So  far  as  output  Is  oonoemed.  real  growth 
not  counting  Inflation  has  accelerated  to 
an  average  anniial  rata  of  over  7  per  oent 
tn  tbe  laat  tbree  quarters,  more  than  double 
tbe  pace  of  the  nine  months  preceding  tbe 
ncpw  economic  policy.  The  last  quarter  In- 
ui—se  was  a  wbopplng  ZS  per  cent. 

Hodgson  projected  productivity  gains  for 
the  nation's  wok  force  at  4^  per  oent  for 
tbe  year,  a  very  healthy  Inoreaaa.  He  called 
ttte  second  quartet's  0  per  cant  "wrtranr- 
dlnaiy"  and  doubted  It  oould  be  repeated, 
joa  jsouaaa  JBB4a  ooiAJii 

On  tim  iiilisasi^laiMi  trant.  Oammerce  See- 
vmtmrj  9ttar  ^rtsrson  said  there  are  sipia 
tba  qanw&y*  laada  *)aut  is  tMmtng  around. 

sharp  reduction  itf  TI.  8.  tnOatlon,  making 
AnBMioan  |iiii#ai  la  gwiisT1|  xaore  ooaapetl- 
ttae  in  tiM  wvnftd  narkat. 

figtuea,  whtab  tbm 
in  OB  aa  tbe  aofteat 
^ot  In  the  wmnaaay 

appear   headed    for    the   stated   adminl 
tlan  gnalB    nnaovleyaaent  lor  ttie  laat  two 
nwutba  has  sattlad  to  6jS  per  eeait.  at 
year  baUwny  te  the  S 

Tbe  jsbleas  mta  tt 
dawn  to  3J  par  oen^ 
the  rate  for  married  men  has  fallen  to  IJT 
percent. 

Ttaasury  Secivtary  Oeoxve  Sbulta  foenaad 
on  the  rise  in  real  spendable  earnings,  tbat 
Uu  what  people  earn  after  tbe  inflation  and 
tax  bites  are  taken  out. 

He  noted  tbat  tn  the  IWS&-70  period,  there 
was  no  real  gain  In  ttils  Indicator,  which 
eftkoiild  Atow  whether  tStey  are  getting  ahead 
at  ttie  game  er  not.  Slnoe  tbe  start  of  TWn 
tbla  ban  ztaen  markedly,  tneretwlBg  since 
tba  start  ot  tbe  atabWaattoB  program  at  an 
annual  tmta  of  S.8  par  eant. 

^^BBKAWBi^  OOffrrBOlA  DOTTBTED 

The  ttamst  of  tbe  day-long  oommenta  on 
tbe  economy  by  the  top  administration  of- 
ildalB  atmoat  led  to  tbe  conclusion  that  oon- 
trols in  some  form  might  be  a  good  Idea  as 
a  permanent  feature  of  tbe  American  land- 
scape. 

Bnt  free-marketers  ShtiltE  and  Stein 
aootched  ttwt.  Oaaing  tHem  '*self -limiting.*' 
SlatnwMad:  '^ttrixdc  K  is  extremely  unlikely 
tbnt  wa  are  going  to  need  or  get  any  benefit 


from  permanent  oontrola  of  tba  kind  we  iww 
have." 

Sbulta  put  it  a)on  suodBot^: 

"Freedom  is  paK  ot  your  standard  of  Ut- 
log,  too,  you  know." 

[Prom   Newsweek  magazine.  Aug.  21,   1972] 
Me.  Nixon  "Told  Tou  So" 

The  siting  was  a  smaU.  thickly  carpeted 
auditorium  neatled  In  a  nook  of  the  laas- 
slTe.  baroc^us  old  Bxaoutlve  CWice  BuUdl^ 
next  to  the  White  Hoiiae.  Prsoant  wars  tba 
Nixon  Admlnlstratlon'a  top  annnnailB  sasn, 
and  their  task  was  the  hippUsT  duty  tbey 
had  faced  In  months.  For  tba  first  anni- 
versary of  President  Nixon's  new  *'«~"'~rtfi 
policy  was  at  hand,  and  the  ftrimlnistratlon 
bad  gathered  some  LOO  economic  xeportect  te 
review  tbe  year's  record.  And  for  many  of  ttie 
correspondents,  skeptical  from  the  start 
about  the  value  of  the  new  Mlxonaailoa,  tbe 
charts,  graphs  and  figures  amnwnted  to  s 
forced  diet  of  crow.  With  tba  Presidential 
campaign  just  getting  down  to  tuislness,  Jilr. 
Tnxon's  economic  scenario  seen^sd  almost 
dead  on  target. 

Treasury  Secretary  deorge  SbxiUx,  who  had 
himself  opposed  wage-price  oontrols  right 
up  to  tlie  ttme  they  were  Inxposed  on  Aug.  18, 
19T1,  began  with  the  proud  word  tbat  the 
rate  of  increase  In  crvisTimiir  prlees  bui 
dropped  from  9.1  per  cent  tn  1309  to  3.7  par 
cent  slnee  tbe  freeze  ended  last  Novendser — 
"and  tf  yon  take  the  last  fcmr  mnnths.  tbt 
rate  of  laflatlon  ts  lees  than  2  per  cmt."  Xraa 
tbe  prtoe  of  food  Isnt  sa  bad  aa  tbe  arsrage 
bonaewtfe  tblnks,  chimed  tn  Donald  BtoBS- 
r^d,  ebalrman  of  tbe  Coet  of  Living  OouneU. 
"Wsod  prlees  have  gone  up  4  per  cent  la  seTcn 
months  of  phase  two."  he  said,  "eonpaied 
with  ft.S  per  cent  In  tbe  seven  months  poreoed" 
Ing  the  freeze." 

Tbe  «««— «~«y  itself  waa  In  a  ataite  at  near 
boom,  having  chalked  up  an  sanaana  ipnwth 
rate  of  aj>  per  oent  in  tbe  sseaad  qaaftar.  Ma- 
body  eipacted  that  paea  to  eaauisna:  yet,  in 
Shulta's  wards,  "Ail  tlM  rtlWiwnr  kladi  of 
things  that  you  look  at  tend  te  alnw  tkst 
this  expanslen  is  going  ta  ooatlMM  to  be 
a  strong  one."  The  Jt^mmuj 
been  evwn  more  ehulllssit  in 
tbe  briefing.  talUng  a  Wblta 
tbat  tbe  eoanoaay  was  "raaiiag'  •*  •■*  * 
clip  that  tax  maannsa  tor  flaeal  IMt  wanld 
almost  surely  tap  tbe  ' 
this  rosy  v«aw  araa  .^Miaially  j 
by  experts  «Htsida  tba  ArdBfttadBtaatlan.  "Tba 
UJS.  baa  tba  faatsat  growtb  lafta  m  tlM  wortd. 
eaoqit  for  lapan,"  said  WHHaas  VMbmb  «t 
ArgusBeaaaae 
of  DlS  per  cent  in  < 
year  and  a  gain  <!<  aj6  p 

Jobs:    .Pmblii^    of 
most  conspicuously  the  continuing  I 
employment  rata.  Tbe 
tlan  oa«aM  pieaalaB  waa  tbat  tbe 
faU  ta  «  pM- oent  :by  tba  end  a<  tkds 
nanwinrati  sdll  swrsir  as^ea  tbat  a  < 
issue.  Baft  X*bar  Oacwwiary  Jaaaaa  O. 
pttinttid  aut  tbat  tte  eenaoaay  h^  ardfied  it 
mlUkm  civilian  joiM  in  tiM  peak  jaar  aard  tbat 

wbo  era  nat  baada  of  tsia- 

lUea.  SiHiUMir.  even  tbongb  tbe  ■atton's 
trade  halaaee  oonitinnsa  t»  «at«ftacate. 
Treasury  Under  Oeeeetarr  FsmI  Valeker  and 
riwanawns  Oerifitsry  f^tar  O.  Bsteeaon  pve- 
dioted  tiiat  tba  fuU  effects  at  laat  year's 
dollar  dsaalaattan  wonid  aaan  Impewve  taie 

of  rtiBipnllttTrannn"  I^Bf  i  nantio^Md. 
"We  are  very  nfiwipallUve  In  agrlndtural 
products.  And  remembar  tbat  oompetltlve- 
neas  <lqi«rida  an  .fair  enebaaga  ratea." 

The  moat  imliwMs  damd  «m  Mr.  Nixon's 
economic  horlaon.  It  nrfimrrt-  wa«  tbat  the 
economy  nOgbt  run  altctgetber  too  atroag- 
"^M  «en't  wsBXt  a  lea  zasM  i  uianikia."  said 
Herbert  SteSn.  c9ialinian  of  tba  OowaaU  ot 
Boonomlc  Advtsers,  ~but  we  are  ooneemed 
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tned  oOclaUy,  la  up  from  aa 

S.l  per  oent  In  tba  tlwaa  mootba 


It  miabt  ba  too  feat.-  Moat  economisU  are     ways  tbat  would  make  tba  Job Z"^***^  J5?" 

i«SeSL  a Xbt  increase  in  tba  rata  o*     nation  aU  tba  mora  dWeult-buylng  heavily  -^  .     ,  ^  „^  ,_  ^^ 

SSS^btlS^»*Sm«tb.lnanye^t.     ^  .-Tanoe.  f or  Inrtanoi^  or  dam«dl^taj«e     oo«te«^  to  6  par  o«U  In  tba 

iToniy  «>^«-^«^  continuing  VMaial     pay  ralaae  to  taka  eAct  a«ar  tba  daadUna     duartar. 

kii/i0«t  dafletta.  WUtaaan  of  Aigua  Reaaarch     arrlvaa.  ^^ 

^^^  ruTS  M^Hent  in  toSatlon  next         Purtbarmo...  tba«  to  growing  »«»t^»«t 

sees  a  rw»  v»  ."•".>T*     ^ j^  retaining  soma  federal  sway  ovar  prloea 

and  wagea  for  an  Indefinite  period,  to  be 
used  from  time  to  time  on  a  limited  baata. 
Behind  tbe  aoenea.  the  preeent  control 
agencies  are  operating  on  the  assumption 
tbat  even  if  formal  controls  are  ended  when 
the  present  law  expires  In  April,  a  "reaidual 
controla  unit"  will  be  kept  on  duty. 

MeanwhUe.  the  question  is  being  raised. 
In  public-opinion  polls  snd  by  poUtloal  da- 
batea,  of,  whether  oontrcds  have  bean  auo- 
cessf \a  over  the  past  year.  Has  Inflation  real- 
ly slowed  down  appreciably?  And  if  It  has. 
should  the  federal  price  and  wage  oeUlngs 
get  the  credit? 

wBxrc  Bouax  vixw 
The  Nixon  Administration  gives  a  quali- 
fied "Yes"  answer  to  both  quaatlons.  Even 
offlciaU  who  oppoeed  tbe  imposition  of  the 
"freeze"  last  August  16  are  happier  with  the 
controls  than  they  ever  expected  to  be. 

Looking  back  over  the  year  slnoe  the  Pres- 
ident announced  his  "new  economic  poUcy." 
the  Government's  economists  point  to  gen- 
eraUy  favorable  trends,  as  Indicated  in  the 
chart  on  page  16. 

Alma  of  the  new  poUcy,  as  Mr.  Nixon  de- 
scribed them  last  August,  were  to  check  In- 
flation reducing  it  to  from  2  to  3  percent 
by  the  end  of  1973;  to  speed  up  business  re- 
covery, reduce  unemployment  and  restore 
confideiu>e  in  the  dollar  abroad. 
All  of  this  waa  to  be  accomplished  by  a 

series  of  steps,  starting  with  a  90-day  freeze ^ 

_      _  on  wages,  prices,  rents  and  dividends,  plus     jj^^^  price  Index  up  at  an  annual  rate  of 

can  really  disentangle  the  results  and  get     ^j^^  imposition  of  a  10  percent  tax  on  Im-     34  p^,  oent.  This  stemmed  in  large  part 
s  careful  and  considered  assessment  of  just     ports,  an  end  to  the  excise  tax  on  autoa,  a     from   skyrocketing    food   ptrlces   and   leaves 

.    .  ^      .. ..  „  tax  cut  for  individuals  and  a  suspension  of     tj^^  outlook  for  future  Uvlng  ooets  much  in 

gold  payments.  The  freeze  then  waa  lifted.     {K>ubt. 

«„— _A»ir<hi>  rtnntrrd  machlnerr  waa  aet  up,  j^  ^  gjx^  the  indicators  show,  the  econ- 
omy has  done  well  slnoe  controls  were  im- 
poeed.   Yet  eoonomtots  concede  tbat  there 


year,  compared  with  a  3.3  per  oent  increase 
m 1972. 

Slack:  That  would  still  be  a  long  way 
down  from  tbe  6  per  cent  price  rise  of  1969, 
and  few  f orecaatars  see  any  dangers  of  a  re- 
tiim  to  nmaway  inflation  soon.  If,  for  in- 
stance. Federal  tax  revenuea  are  accelerating 
as  Shulta  Indicatea,  a  major  inflationary  dan- 
gsr  lurking  in  tba  background  could  weU  be 
stamped  out.  And  otbar  economists  point 
out  several  equaUy  dampening  Infiuencea: 
growing  productivity,  slack  in  both  the  un- 
employment rate  and  the  utUlaatlon  of  fac- 
tory capacity,  and  tbe  historically  high  rate 
of  private  savings  that  should  permit  tbe 
FMeral  Bcaerve  Board  to  avrtd  any  excessive 
increase  in  the  money  supply. 

And  around  the  country,  Newsweek  corre- 
qwndents  found  buslneesmen.  bankers  and 
economists  alUte  In  a  rarely  unanimous  glow 
of  approval  for  the  state  of  the  economy. 
There  was  carping  about  the  unemployment 
rate,  the  equity  of  wage  and  price  controls 
and  the  continuing  pace  of  inflation,  but  the 
only  real  heat  came  In  debating  whether 
Nixonomlcs  had  been  responsible  for  the 
current  economic  climate.  A  year  ago,  says 
economist  Walter  Packler  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  inflation  waa  already  subsiding 
snd  the  economy  was  already  headed  upward, 
snd  the  Preeldenfs  emergency  program  was 
merely  "coemetlc  and  poUtlcal."  Oddly 
enough,  that  view  la  not  altogether  rejected 
even  In  the  Administration;  Shultz  concedes 
that  "It  is  going  to  be  a  long  while  before  one 


quartw.  _^  ._  .. 

Beonomlo  reoofery,  o»ar  aU.  baa  ptekad 
up  speed  daapMc  tbe  controla. 

Key  ladleatocB  are  nearly  aU  pointed 
tipward.  wttb  retail  ttmtm  up  S4  par  oent 
during  the  year  slnoe  tbe  Iriiw  bofMi.  avto 
sales  up  9Ja  per  cent,  and  buMing  atarta  up 
13J  per  oent.  Tbe  ladaa  of  Indaattlal  pro- 
duction reaobed  a  new  raeord  blgb  and  u 
now  8  per  oent  above  tba  level  of  a<year  a«o. 

Even  mors  liiuiissalee  U  tba  laonaoe  In 
real  "giom  nattooal  paodaef  total  national 
output  of  gooda  and  oarTloaa.  dlaousintai  for 
the  eflOet  of  infM^ttoo— whloh  rooe  at  an  an- 
nual raU  of  S.B  per  oent  In  tbe  paat  gnarter 
of  1973.  Tbat  to  tba  higgast  gain  In  OfXP 
slnoe  10fl0,  wben  tbe  Vietnam  war  waa  being 
cranked  up.  It  ooaqwraa  wltb  a  SA  par  oent 
Increase  for  tbe  quarter  before  oonlrda. 

Not  aU  indicators  are  good,  tbougb. 

Tbe  dollar  to  still  In  troubla  abroad,  with 
no  early  solution  in  slgbt. 

Despite  a  devaluation  of  about  8  per  oent 
and  oti>er  efforta  to  restore  oonfldence  in 
the  dollar  overaeas,  the  UJB.  balanoe-of- 
payments  deficit  last  year  waa  a  reoord- 
breaklng  39.8  bllUon  dollars.  Tbto  waa  due 
in  large  part  to  coital  outflows  asanrlated 
with  a  run.  on  the  dollar  In  tbe  aeeond  and 
third  quarters  of  1971.  Tbat  defldt  dnmed 
to  an  annual  rate  of  IS  bllUon  In  tbe  first 
quarter  of  1972.  but  a  new  period  of  weak- 
nees  in  tbe  dollar  developed  In  June. 

Wboleeale  prices,  often  a  key  to  future 
Inflation,  have  moved  higher. 

A  snddsn  spurt  In  wbdesale  prices— 
those  whioh  buslneesmen  pay  and  then  peas 
on  to  tbe  pnbUo— occurred  in  July  and  shot 


what  has  h»ppeaie<X.' 

But  however  the  bed  waa  made,  the  Ad- 
ministration la  more  than  content  to  sleep 
in  it.  "We  are  not  out  of  danger,"  simuned 
up  Caspar  Weinberger,  director  of  the  Of- 
fice of  Management  and  the  Budget,  "but  we 
are  better  off  today  because  of  the  new  eco- 
nomic policies  that  were  adopted  at  Camp 
David  a  year  ago."  And  President  Nixon's 
men  are  in  no  mood  to  tamper  with  their 
successful  formula.  "It  to  extremely  imllke- 
I7,"  said  Stein,  "that  the  wage  and  price 
controto  wlU  be  aboltobed  before  Nov.  7- " 

[Prom  UJ3.  News  &  World  Report, 

Aug.  31,  1973] 
CoNTXOLS — StrocBSS  OB  Fan-uxx? 

Peacetime  wage-price-rent  controto,  now 
entering  their  second  year,  have  l>een 
trimmed  back  to  cover  only  half  of  today's 
workers  and  renters  and  even  fewer  corpo- 
rations. Here  to  how  controto  have  worked 
out — and  the  changee  to  expect. 

Hc^ie  is  growing  in  Waabington  that  the 
second  year  of  extenatve  wage  and  price  con- 
troto, just  now  t^aginning,  will  be  the  last. 

Most  federal  ofllftlf^VT  beUeve  tbat  controto, 
u  they  exist  at  tbto  tUne,  wUl  be  lifted  weU 
before  next  August  16 — provided  tbat  tbe 
cost  of  living  continues  to  increase  by  not 
more  than  2.6  to  3  percent  on  a  yearly  basto. 

Bight  now,  the  rate  of  inflation  to  down 
to  the  lower  part  of  that  bracket.  For  the 
three  months  ended  June  30,  1973,  tbe  rise  In 
prices  at  retail  was  bald  to  an  annual  rate  of 
3.6  percent. 

The  tow  authorizing  the  controls  to  sched- 
tiled  to  expire  next  April  30.  There  are  in- 
dications that  the  preeent  program  may  be 
ended  by  that  time. 

DAIS  Dnxnirrrx 

The  Ooet  of  living  Council,  which  sets 
over-all  policy  for  tegutoting  the  economy,  to 
not  ready  to  rule  out  an  extenalon  beyond 
that  date,  however.  Top  oOolato  explain  tbat. 
tt  tbey  announee  a  definite  time  for  ending 
controla,  people  may  then  begin  to  act  in 


more-flexible  contrrt  machinery  waa 

and  by  year's  end  the  dollar  was  devalued. 

the  import  surcharge  removed  and  taxes  cut. 

LKSS    XmrLATIOM 

After  a  year  of  tbto  three-;wonged  new 
p<Alcy.   these  things  have  happened: 

Inflation  to  aubatantlally  lower. 

While  there  to  no  one  aooepted  measure, 
the  consumer  price  index— retail  prloea  tbat 
concern  most  peoide— dropped  from  about 
a  4  per  cent  annual-lncreaae  rate  m  tbe  tbree 
months  prior  to  the  freeas  to  2.6  per  oent 
in  the  last  quarter. 

Wagea  are  not  rlsljog  quite  aa  fast  as  they 
had  been  before  owitroto. 

During  the  year,  tbe  Pay  Board  author- 
ized wage  Increases  affecting  11.6  million 
workera,  averaging  ftJ)  per  cent. 

Tbat  waa  below  tbe  general  guideline  of 
6.6  per  cent,  and  belted  to  bold  tbe  over-aU 
increase  In  average  hotaiy  earnings  to  6.3 
par  cent— oompared  with  6.6  during  tbs  pre- 
ceding year. 

"Real"  pay,  after  taxes  and  after  inflation, 
Increaaed  by  an  average  of  4  per  cent,  after 
making  no  apprectabU  gains  In  the  year 
before  controto.  Itito  resulted  from  lowered 
taxes  and  a  smaller  rise  In  Uvlng  cosU,  plus 
a  larger  hike  In  pay. 

Kmployment  Increased  and  unemployment 
declined  a  bit,  under  controto. 

The  number  of  workers  with  civilian  joba 
rx»e  by  2.4  million  during  the  year,  one  of 
the  blggeat  one-year  Increases  on  record. 
But  the  size  of  the  VS.  clvUlan  labor  force 
increased  almost  as  much — by  2.3  million 
people.  jTy^iwitTtg  400,000  yiixo  were  cut  from 
the  anted  services.  So  the  latest  xinemploy- 
ment  reading,  for  both  June  and  July,  to 
holding  at  6JS  per  cent,  just  lender  the  6 
per  cent  rate  before  tbe  freeze. 

Productivity  now  to  rising  more  rapidly. 
as  tbe  economy  gains  momentum. 

Output  for  the  average  man-hour  of  work 
In  the  nation's  nonfarm  economy,  as  meas- 


are  sttn  major  proUeras — ^tbe  dollar  dilem- 
ma, the  pRMpeet  tbat  Inflation  may  turn 
up  again  If  wboleeato  prloea  continue  to 
rise,  and  a  growing  federal  deOett  tliat  may 
lead  to  even  more  Inflation  Unemployment, 
too.  to  Bttll  above  6  per  cent.  And  interest 
rates  remain  high  by  bistorleal  standards. 

Donald  Bumsteid.  Director  of  tbe  Cost  of 
living  Oonnell.  waa  Interviewed  by  "VS. 
News  ft  Wortd  Beport"  on  bto  views  of  bow 
Bueoessful  tbe  wage-prtee  controto  have 
been,  and  what  Uea  ahead. 

On  tbe  roeults  of  the  controto,  Mr.  Rums- 
feld commented: 

"Vftil,  1  would  have  to  aak.  in  answer  to 
the  questkm,  "How  are  we  doing  compared 
wltb  what?'  GoBopared  wltb  where  we  wars 
a  year  ago?  Pretty  good.  Oompaiad  with 
what  the  Preetdent's  goato  wars?  Quite  good. 
Oompared  with  where  we  would  have  been 
If  we  had  not  bad  an  economlc-slahlHaaHnii 
program?  Olsarly,  I  think  we're  doing  con- 
sldaraUy  bettor  than  where  we  would  have 
been  bad  tte  Preaident  not  Instituted  tbe 
new  economic  ixdlcy." 

Aaked  wbetber  be  fortes »s  any  further 
easing  or  ttgbtenlng  of  tbe  controto  In  tbe 
near  future,  Ur.  Rumsfeld  said: 

"No.  I  don't. 

"To  tbe  extent  we  find  that  there  to  a 
need  for  an  adjustment  of  one  sort  or  an- 
other, either  a  ttgbtenlng  or  a  loosening 
on  one  side  or  anotber,  certainly  we're  c»- 
pabto  of  doing  It.  But  I  dont  see  any  per- 
suasive aiguaent  at  tbe  preeent  ttme  tbat 
would  lead  me  to  beUeve  tbat  there's  an  im- 
mediate need  for  any  major  alteration  In 
the  system." 

suBSTsimsL  crmscKa 

At  thto  time,  as  tbe  chart  on  tbto  page 
shows,   the   emergency   controto   that   once 
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covwMI  TlrtuaUy  aU  vtotpt  f«nn  prlcM.  all 
«i«M  aad  aU  rants.  bMw  been  cut  back 
tatt  by  Mt  ao  Uiat  laiga  aagmanttof  tbe 
economy  are  no  longar  dlraotly  oovetad. 

Wmnt  Ch^  batr  aT  Mm  aaMoal  S0  mlUlon 
nonfarm  clylMa*  wafla  eamw  ai*  aay«Md 
fttr  axaawta.  aa  a  raawK  «C  nUlMCS  ex- 

tiian  «0 
paf  o€  vaam 
«a.n  M  iKMT. 

Pijee  II— in  111  kwa  baan  Mttad  from  16 
par  east  aT  AaMdca'a  400.080  buatneaa  flrms. 
in  twa.  ]M«BMr  baeawM  at  tbe  «0-«mi>loye 


,  toA.  ftoB  abont  46 
of  tba  immmUit  na»-paylB«  t»- 
ttM  cMaf  aaaii»or  vaa  a  ruling 
tltat  Mn^rnrl  oontnU  ftii  any  lanrtlnrd  wtio 
1  fa«ar  thaa  iour  lantnl  unKs. 


Wlmfa  tba  next  itsp?  Mr.  Rumsfeld  was 
■akad  wtietliar  he  expacta  preaent  controls  to 
stay  on  for  a  protenged  parlod.  to  be  dropped 
gradoally.  atap  by  step,  or  to  be  antled 
abruptly.  His  reapoiae: 

"l^  UnpraaBion  la  that  tbe  lifting  of  con- 
trols wm  occur  wtoare  tbe  Piaeidanfa  goals 
bave  been  acbleved.  Wliet3iw  It  would  be 
before  tbe  date  {April  30.  1973,  when  tbe  law 
explrea]  or  after  Is  sometblng  I  can't  pre- 
dict. I  dont  ^^'wfc  anyone  can  at  tbts  pomt. 

-"ma  ona  tiling  Td  say  about  wbat  migbt 
bi^pften  la  tliat  It  seams  to  me  that  thare 
mlgbt  be  aoxne  sectors  that  may  merit  soma 
special  attention. 

"  JuBt  aa  tba  construction  industry  reoalved 
soma  special  attention  prior  to  the  Institu- 
tion of  formal  eantrols  last  August,  it  may  be 
that  after  the  pieaent  phaae  of  fozmal  con- 
trola.  tliere  might  be  some  areaa.  such  eis  con- 
•truetlan,  that  would  merit  attention  and 
whan  special  attention  would  make  aenae 
tram  t&a  standpoint  of  the  oountry." 

In  the  longer  ran,  will  tbe  sucoeas  achieved 
by  the  control  program  thus  far  provide  a 
pattern  to  be  used  any  time  Inflatlnn  appears 
to  be  getting  out  of  band?  Mr.  Bumafald 
obaerredJ 

"Wen,  I  would  liape  not.  Tbe  present  oon- 
trola  ware  '»»»p«»«H  to  perform  a  specific  role 
under  a  particular  set  of  economtf!  drcum- 
■taPCT*  And  If  Tvm  learned  anything  after  a 
year  of  being  this  deaply  Involved  in  thia  ac- 
tivity, It's  Qiat  thoea  of  ua  in  Oavammant — 
*nii  thoae  outalde  of  Oovamment — ought  to 
have  a  vary  cautious  attitude  about  injecting 
Ooaenunant  deeply  into  tiMee  eanantlalty 
pitvate  decisions  altAer  freqaenay  or  for  a 
prolonged  period  of  time. 

"^t's  an  incredibly  coE^plex  and  difficult 
buAlness  to  do  wail." 

{From  tbe  Wall  Street  A>urDaI,  Aug.  14. 

OowrmoLM:  Wwbt%  Hcnma  Claims 
SK  But  Won^  Sat  When  ThxyIx 


fOTon. — President  mxon  \a  claiming 
aumethlng  eloae  to  victory  In  the  battle 
agaliMrt;  Inflation,  but  hedging  that  the  Anal 
oulKuuie  deiwnds  on  the  peo|>le"  and  the 
OODgrees. 

"Tbe  rate  of  Increase  In  the  coat  of  living, 
wtalcb  had  been  cut  by  one-thlnl  before  tbe 
freeBe,  now  has  been  cut  In  halt."  the  Presi- 
dent said,  caning  tbe  result  "Impressive." 
But  the  budget  situation  Is  critical.  Mr. 
maoB  added,  pledging  tbat  '^  the  people 
}a«n  me  la  laalatlng  Itbat  federal  spending  be 
held  #own.  tm  avoM  reviving  Inflation  now 
and  pai'iig  higkar  taaea  aoon,  tite  govem- 
aaant  wtll  act  saapoasllHy." 

Hla  al>tcaaMBt  iia<lii|i  the  aantvarsary  ta>- 
moitum  ml  tte  Maw  fcenn— >r  Pottey  begun 
last  Atig.  tS  was  aaiiisilailial  with  a  tey-long 
press  brleflng,  by  top  economic  aldea,  and 
accompanied  by  widespread  nunors  in  tbe 
business  community  that  present  Phase  2 
wage-price  controls  would  be  lifted  soon. 


Berbert  Stetn,  chairman  of  tbe  President's 
CouikU  of  Boooomlc  Advisers,  acknowl- 
edged— Indued  volunteered — the  rumors  at 
the  niunday  tarteflng,  which  was  embargoed 
for  weekend  release.  Mr.  Stein  made  light  of 
tbe  eatto  ftom  lawyers  that  he  saM  bad 
"datugad"  bis  oAoe  and  that  of  Donald 
BwmsSsMU  director  at  tlie  Cost  of  Uvtng 
OooiMll:  and  be  aeauped  reporters  that  the 
nuBors  tbat  controls  wonid  be  emded  tbat 
day  aeie  falae. 

WHAT    ABOtT    TEAE-EWD? 

Asked  Whether  controls  are  likely  to  be 
ended  before  the  Nov.  7  presidential  election. 
Mr.  Stein  flwt  said  tliat  U  'extremely  un- 
likely." But  when  asked  whether  he  would 
repeat  his  remarks  made  in  early  May  that 
oontrols  piobaWy  wouldn't  end  before  EJec. 
81,  Mr.  Stela  huddled  briefly  with  Mr.  Rums- 
feld and  then  said  only  that  "the  date  of 
Nov.  7  Is  Irrelevant"  to  the  decision  on  con- 
trols. 

Later.  Mr.  Stdn  explained  to  a  reporter 
that  he  dldnt  respond  directly  to  the  Dec.  81 
question  because  that  would  only  have 
prompted  someone  else  to  ask  about  the 
likelihood  of  controls  remaining  by  Feb.  1. 
"I  will  say  It  now,"  he  said  Friday.  It  Is  "very 
unlikely"  that  the  controls  program  will  end 
by  Jan.  1.  It  would  be  "silly"  and  "rash"  for 
anyone  "not  to  count  on  lu  still  being  here 
by  Dec.  31  or  Jan.  1, "  he  asserted. 

Obviously,  Mr.  Stein  added,  "the  proba- 
blUty  of  It  still  being  here  diminishes  the 
farther  out  you  go."  Thus,  he  aald,  be 
couldn't  ofTer  the  same  degree  of  assurance 
about  controls  continuing  next  June  1.  for 
example,  that  he  could  about  their  still  lielng 
in  effect  next  Jan.  1. 

Asked  at  the  brleflng  whether  the  Nixon 
administration  would  ask  Congress  to  renew 
the  basic  controU  authority  before  It  expires 
next  April  30.  Mr.  Rumsfeld  said  that  Is  "ob- 
viously under  discussion  and  thought"  but 
"Isn't  the  kind  of  question  I  think  would  be 
dedded  during  the  present  period." 

As  a  parade  of  off''><a-i«  praised  the  New 
Economic  Policy,  reporters  from  across  the 
country  kept  concentrating  on  the  subject  of 
when  tbe  oontxoU  would  end.  That  Isn't  a 
"fruitful  subject."  Treasury  Secretary  George 
Shultz  said,  explaining  that  setting  a  ter- 
minal date  could  undermine  compliance. 
"Bight  now,  we  need  to  keep  our  eye  on 
getting  as  much  out  of  the  control  system  as 
we  caa,"  he  aald. 

Ifotlng  bis  original  opposition  to  controte, 
Mr.  Shultz  said  they  have  "worked  out  pretty 
wen,"  remarking  also  that  "freedom"  Is 
"part  of  our  standard  of  living,  too."  Some 
negative  factors  have  emerged  with  oontrols, 
he  aald,  Boentiontng  a  few  employem'  "veiji 
Insidious"  practice  of  granting  large  pay  la- 
creaeea  to  please  their  workets.  and  oount- 
tng  on  tbe  Pay  BoaMl  to  cat  ba(A  the 
amonnti. 

OOBT-rOSH    IKFtATTOW 

The  present  controls  are  designed  to  work 
against  "coet-push"  Inflation  fed  by  excessive 
wage  demands.  Mr.  Stein  said,  declaring:  "I 
don't  think  they  will  operate  in  a  Mtuatlon 
of  geueral  excess  demand."  referring  to  "de- 
mand-pull" Inflation  fed  by  federal  deficits 
and  easy-money  policies.  "The  present  oon- 
trols are  "essentially  temporary  and  self- 
limiting,"  he  said,  adding  that  he  doesn't 
think  they  have  a  continuing  place  in  the 
American  economy. 

Supporting  the  claims  of  progress  against 
inflation,  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
noted  In  a  mid-year  report  that  the  con- 
sumer price  Index  climbed  6.1  'I  in  IfiSO  and 
5.5  7o  In  1970.  The  avera^  seasonally  ad- 
justed annual  rate  of  rise  slowed  to  3.8%  be- 
tween December  1970  and  last  Augiifit.  how- 
ever, and  to  only  LB^  from  Febraary 
through  June  of  this  year,  the  report  said. 

But  Mr.  Stein  cautitjned  that  after  edging 
up  at  only  a  1,27<,  annual  rate  in  June,  itte 


tadaa  is  likely  to  show  "onmstdarably  mote 
rapM  laiiiiaafiii"  tor  Jaly  and  Augast  doe  to 
prcvlonaly  lapertad  higher  i*inlaaali)  prtoes 
for  food,  partlealarly  tweC. 

,  WMIWiB,  a  nniaiiil  member, 
Bat  retail  food  pitoaa  prob- 
ably will  turn  down  sbortly,  Mr.  Etumsfeld 
expressed  concern  about  the  time  It  takes 
for  the   pubUc   to   beUeve   that   such  relief 


Polls  rtiow  that  "meet  ptapli  pvobaMy 
arent  feeling  It,"  Mr.  BuaateM  aald.  adding 
that  "the  other  nlgbt  my  -wtfa  aat  down  aad  I 
told  her  food  was  up  0.0%  (ftom  WsUuaiy 
through  June)  ModjOecald, 'OeaasaCavor— 
don't  ever  say  tbat  la  palUio— no  oaa  will 
believe  it.'  She  said,  "all  I  laiow  Is  my  bill  Is 
up  910  a  week.'  " 

IMPBOVEISXMT  IN  SPEKOABLS  KSKMlMUd 

The  public  feeling  about  Inflation  aSl  be 
Important  in  1973's  much  heavier  labor  bar- 
gaining schedule.  Mr.  Shultz  said,  expressing 
hope  that  the  Improvement  In  "real  spend- 
able earnings"  wUl  moderate  coatiact  de- 
mands. This  measure  of  actual  after-tax  pur- 
chasing power — adjusted  to  strip  away  tbe 
effects  of  inflation — catised  a  "great  sense  of 
frustration"  by  leveling  off  batween  19M  and 
1970.  but  since  then  It  has  been  moving  up 
"rather  well"  at  about  a  4%  annual  rate,  he 
said. 

Also  over  the  weekend,  tbe  Democratic  laa- 
Jorlty  on  the  congressional  Jeint  EoooobUc 
Committee  Issued  a  stataaiaat  coBtendiag 
that  "the  wide  publicity  given  to  the  Im- 
provement In  economic  perfrtrmaiifa  in  the 
last  few  mnnt>iK  shouldn't  delude  the  public 
Into  belleveing  that  all  is  well  with  the 
economy."  'While  the  preaent  wage-price  con- 
trols "shouldn't  remain  for  long,"  the  law- 
makers said,  "some  form  of  ooatlnulng  price 
and  Incomes  policy  will  clearly  be  needed." 

The  Nixon  administration's  eooooaile  pedi- 
cles are  "unduly  influenced  by  a  fear  oi 
Inflation,"  tbe  panel  charged,  "aad  by  a  stub- 
bornly held,  but  erroneous,  belief  that  the 
way  to  control  Inflation  la  to  restrict  the 
growth  of  output  and  etaplroyaaeat."  The 
Joint  committee  Democrats  said  tbat  'while 
Inflation  "remains  a  most  sertetis  problem." 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  It  Is  "a  rapid  re- 
turn to  prosperity,  accompanied  by  carefully 
formulated  price  and  Inoomea  poUdea." 

The  unemployment  rate  "can  and  staonld" 
be  brought  down  to  4%  of  tba  labor  fcree 
from  the  cturent  5.6%  within  the  next  18 
months,  the  Democrats  said,  promising  to 
outline  a  plan  to  do  this  soon.  "Fiscal  and 
monetary  stimulus  will  continue  to  be  need- 
ed, "  they  stated,  arguing  that  It  "appears  un- 
llloely  tbat  the  etrength  of  the  prtvate  econ- 
omy alone  In  tbe  second  half  of  19T2  -wni  be 
suSdent  to  sustain  tbe  growth  needed  for 
rapid  reduction  of  unemployment." 

Aides  of  Democratic  presidential  nominee 
George  McGcvem  Issued  a  separate  rejoinder, 
enlarging  that  "high  unemployment  has  been 
a  delfberate  policy  of  the  Nixon  admlnlstra- 
tlMi."  The  administration  "to  entUled  to  take 
credit"  for  the  "mini -recovery."  they  said, 
"as  kmg  as  it  takes  the  blame  for  the  maxl- 
receeelng  which  It  had  previously  engi- 
neered." 

[Prom  The  New  York  Times,  Aug.  13.  1972 1 
ECONOIUC  Annivsbsakt 

A  year  ago  on  a  Sunday  evening  IR  mid- 
August,  President  Nixon  went  on  television 
to  looee  three  econamic  bomhahella — tbe 
floating  of  tbe  dollar,  the  freealng  of  wages 
and  prices,  and  a  big  package  at  tax  cuts  in 
the  face  of  a  big  budget  deOdt.  This  'was  Ms 
New  Economic  Policy,  aa  about-face  from 
the  policies  his  Adminlstratloa  had  pur- 
sued through  its  flnt  taw  and  a  baU  yeacs. 

An  nijtrminj  woTseniag  In  tAe  balance  of 
payment^  aigns  that  Inflation— «ff  a  tx*af 
slowdown — was  ^ain  aoeeiaiatingi  and  the 
persistence  of  unemployment  laad  codrtJlned 
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tA  force  adoption  of  poUdM  slmOar  to  tboaa 
Sa  AABxintatratlon-a  political  oppozMota  had 
JSng  oounaeied— and  whleh  Mr.  Ntxon  and  his 
adrisen  had  vocif erously  danonnrwd. 

Although  Uia  Amartcan  economy  stUl 
beaza  aoaxi  of  tlie  long  delay  In  changing 
the  original  Nixon  game  plan,  the  N.EP.  ap- 
nMxa  to  be  on  the  way  to  success  In  most 
respectfc  

The  economy  Is  rising  strongly.  Tbe  total 
Mtoot  of  gooda  aad  servloea,  corrected  tot 
.-altiM.  roaa  at  aa  annual  rate  or  8.8  par 
ouU  in  tiMaaDond  quarter  oCtblB  year.  Bvan 

?J^  so  spaetacatar  a  rate  of  l^«»«» 
".^  be  expaeted  to  continue,  it  atUl  ap- 
oeen  llkaty  that  real  ffroas  natkaaal  produot 
trtl  cilmb  by  nearly  8  per  cent  in  1»7»  and 
tbtt  tbla  liiraaaan   wlU  contlntia  well  into 

1B7S. 

nie  eeoaomy's  noovery  baa  been  aooom>- 
f^i^  by  a  slowtng  of  Inflation.— parUy  due 
totte  delayed  effect  of  the  long  receeaion  and 
the  wide  m»  tt  opanad  between  tbe  oountry-s 
ZtialutiOTrininitTinr^  lU  poteatial.  partly 
to  tbe  UMnaae  U  produotlvlty,  and  parUy 
to  the  Impact  of  wage-price  ooatiola. 

Aftar  riaiag  at  an  ^'"'"^J  rate  of  nearly  o 
par  oant  la  1*7»  and  tba  flnt  half  of  1971.  tba 
^oa  indtaa  lor  the  eoonomy  as  a  whole 
■lowed  to  a  2.1  per  cent  rate  In  the  second 
quarter  of  thU  year.  Tt  wm  alinoet  certainly 
BBt  stay  »  low  for  tba  year  aa  a  whola:  yat 
tba  etauoaaa  an  gsod  that  iWa  wlU  aee  a 
rise  (A  only  about  3  J  per  cent  for  the  over- 

aUprloaiikdaK.  

wnaranirr  mTpirr'  ~-^«— — 

lliiii^iliijiiwiiit  baa  also  ooaae  down  from 
tbi  6  par  cent  plataao.  Howaver.  Ave  mllUoa 
,pyffc««.  §^  par  omt  at  tba  labor  force,  an 
ita  oat  of  work,  and  tba  outlook  la  for  tm- 
tniploymant  to  aUy  above  6  per  cent  for  tba 
nStai  tbia  year  and  1973  aa  weU.  Tbe  Ad- 
au^tzattOB  U  undnly  cocnpUcent  abont  ao 
high  a  la*el  at  )oblaaanasi  

Even  granting  that  soma  structural 
H  1^1  In  tba  labor  foroe  may  make  the 
allslmiiaat  of  ftiU  enqdoymant  mora  dMemt 
today  tbaa  ta  eartlar  yean,  tba  White  Honae 
damrvw  orttloiim  for  ita  failnn  to  lauaeh 
a  more  f  orcacm  dtraet  attack  on  uncnploy- 
,  It  haa  titpt—**^  too  mnCh  on  gansral 
priViiaa  to  dial  with 


sought  topnaanre  other  couulrlea  Into  grant- 
ing unilateral  tiada  nonroaaatana  to  tba  Ui^ed 
States.  Thua  tar.  tlw  Mlailntrtntlon  baa  Ut- 
tie  to  show  on  tba  trade  front  aad  it  baa 
raised  doubU  about  ita  eoaaiBttBaaiit  to  laain- 
tainlng  eloaa  eooaowilc  and  poim<'al  rela- 
tions with  Ito  alUaa.  Indeed,  tba  AdBtinlatra- 
tlon's  balaace-of-powar  tOT>roaeli  to  eco- 
nomic pettey— with  thU  ooitntry  playtog  a 
lone   hand   wnaetg  the  Waetam   Biurapean 


In  labor  maiketa  and  atalfto  In 
lobavailabllltlea. 

Iba  niiliijiaint  Act  at  1946  did  not  imply 
ft  gMl  o<  "maatanm  smploymant"  to  maan 
vhatevw  unamqplayimnt  nto  ^Tlatad  aa  luug 
•8  bualnsaa  aaa  in  a  booaa  or  aamt'-booaa.  Tba 
tliM  baa  cona  tat  tha  atatvtory  idedge  of 
fUB  niiiilwjaMiil  to  be  interpreted  by  tbla 
or  any  VMm*  iUliirtnlatratton— to  maan  tba* 
aMry  *«-«-«-—»  who  wanta  a  job  can  be  aa- 
suied  of  getting  one— either  In  the  prirate  or 
In  the  publle  aartor. 

SBVAuncB  DOLLaa 

In  the  intematioBai  ana.  tbe  Administra- 
tion warrants  great  credit  for  severing  the 
hnk  batareon  tbe  Acdlar  and  gold  aad  for 
lonloc  a  iiallgianant  o<  exchange  ratea. 
Sooner  or  lator  thia  will  mean  a  atrengthan- 
isg  of  the  American  balance  oC  payments,  al- 
though the  nation  la  far  from  out  of  tba 
"woods.  Compared  to  the  enormoas  monetary 
drain  In  1971  there  haa  already  been  much 
tmprovemant.  Tbat  U  tme  even  though  the 
t^lanw  of  trade  hia  woraened.  dtie  to  tbe 
Initial  effects  of  doUar  devaltMtton. 

'While  the  AdmlnlatiatloB  can  be  faulted  for 
the  roagh  bargaining  taetlea  TMed  by  form- 
er Saeretary  o<  tba  TYaaaory  Oonoally,  tha 
over-aU  intanatlonal  atntegy  at  the  Admln- 
istffttlan  waa  eometly  baaed  on  tbe  oondu- 
sion  that  tbe  Unltad  States  dollar  waa  over- 
vahMd.  ttm  net  devaluation  at  the  doUar 
by  It  par  ecnt  haa  rednoed  this  country^ 
cost  aad  pttea  atiucture  relative  to  Its  for- 
ai(n    iiiiiiuiiiMtiiri     The   White    House    has 


oountrlea,  Japan  and  the 

could  split  the  wmtam  world  Into  antagon- 
istic bloca. 

Mr.  Ntzoa,  furtbanaora.  ramalna  too  wUl- 
ing  to  yMd  to  protactlonlat  damanda  of  aome 
Industrlea  and  labor  unlona.  although  tt  mvwt 
be  granted  that  thoee  [>reaaurea  have  been 
intense.  FuU  employmeot  peUeles  would  do 
mon  than  any  other  thing  to  contain  pro- 
tectionist demanda. 

One  of  the  major  ptaeea  of  tmflwUhed 
buslneas  facing  the  Nixon  Adminlatatlan  or 
Its  sucoeeaor  wUl  be  tba  nagniUtlwn  at  re- 
form In  tbe  International  monetary  system. 
Tbe  mora  oooperattve  atutude  and  aetlona 
the  Federal  nwiiiiin  and  Tteaaury  bava  dla- 
played  toward  other  tiattooa  In  reeent  weeks 
have  Improved  tba  mitlnnir  for  the  Interna- 
tional monetary  naaotlaUoos  that  begin  in 
Washington  next  month. 

rocKSTBooat  ooonxoui 


Short  oC 


,  no  eoooomlc 

re  abbemnt  to  rrualdant. 

Nlzon  in  hla  first  thirty  montha  in  tha  White 
HouM  than  tha  notion  that  an  inflation-be- 
set eoononxy  might  b«ioAt  from  mandatory 
oontrola  on  wagaa  and  prloea.  It  waa  an  item 
of  dogma  fcr  him  that  such  oontrols  never 
hfi«  and  never  could  wotk  In  a  dsmooracy 
except  in  periods  at  total  war. 

m  tha  year  stnM  Mr.  Ntacon  Impraan  a 
nlnaty-day  fraeae  aa  Fhaaa  Ona  o<  hla  am- 
bartatlan  on  a  ragolatad  eeonomy,  hla  Ad- 
mlnkCtstlon  haa  been  giving  a  genaraUy 
poraoBBtva  dunonstratlon  that,  even  In  tha 
face  of  hoatlUty  from  moat  of  organlaed  labor, 
ooQtrtfls  can  zuDderata  tha  waga-prlee  aplzal 
without  stilling  eoonomle  growth  or  tmlldlng 
Ttp  a  monalruua  bozeaucracy. 

It  la  true,  however,  that  the  evldanoe  n- 
TwaiM  ineooclnam,  both  as  to  bow  fatrly 
the  program  haa  lioan  apgiUad  thus  ftt  and. 
evan  mon.  aa  to  how  adacpiato  tt  Is  to  mast 
the  tr^la-baneled  obBUenasa  Jnat  abaad  o< 
faster  bnatneaa  eTpawainn,  monnttng  TtA- 
eral  deficiU  and  a  heavy  \¥n  calendar  o< 
'union  T'^T"""^*  In  **"}***  Inrtnatrlea. 


Most  olMwiues  glva  tba  rrtaa  Oonunls- 
sion  high  marks  for  the  vigor  with  which  it 
has  aonght  to  achtrre  Its  goal  e<  hoidhig  the 
atm-tJl  laf«l  ot  prtoa  Inw-Bsssa  to  9A  par 
oant.  bat  ttm  maswntlan  fnoa  ooartmla  at 


operatlBg  under  a  eeml-atitoaomem  st^l- 
llzatten  meehantam  at  their  own,  have  ootue 
waiv  ^taant.  lAoca  Ismoc^ftsitt  tba  wans  lagala— 
toes  faoed  up  to  sn^  toa|^  euatocnen  aa 
the  Mat  and  Vfmtt  ODaal  laagakonma*  on 
the  need  for  shaving  nagoklatad  laenans 
that  WDOM  hava  torpedoed  tba  whota  ooa- 
trol  effort — and  did  it  wKhont  touting  off 
strike  deAanea  o<  tba  Mad  ■rttlftti  do(*  work- 
ers an  cmrenUy  directing  against  that  coun- 
try's new  Iiidaslrlal  nalaMsm  Act. 


Tba  coiabtnad   aiwaga   at -^ 

proved  for  oganlaed  and  unorganlaed  workam 
U  running  at  *Ji  pttatut,  waU  below  tba  B.6 
peicant  baalo  yaidsUok  artaWUhad  by  tha 
pay  Board  last  Moasmbar.  It  wUI  meet  thia 
week  to  oonaUar  catting  tha  guldapeat  stM 
lower,  though  then  U  no  proapact  tt  wm 
oonaa  duwM  to  tba  old  Kannady  Tohaannpro- 
ducttvtty  atandard  of  aJI  panant.  Itaab  aaon 
pnminm  towaid  prtaa  steliMM  j  wm  hava  to  be 
made  baton  that  buiaiis  a  nallatla  golda- 
poat  fcr  pay  envatepaa. 

Tha  real  alaoUan  teat  for  both  parttas  wlU 
be  to  ttfl  the  oountry  what  monttoslng  ma- 
chinery thay  plan  to  bold  tha  Una  of  "wagaa 
andprioea.AnsbiB>>tsrialiW[Mwi«oentoola 


tbat  tlw  nnnaitsBliTr  ttssif  validy    .. 
for  Whtte  Henn  action  to  pat  tha  atioia ; 
ny  markat-baaket  under  ceQlnga. 

Tbe  Administration  reaponae,  bom  of  re- 
IniHiaiwni  to  tai^lo  wtth  tba  faman  ta  an 
alaetton  year,  waa  to  aattia  for  a  muoft  mlldar 
enrto,  a  temporary  lifting  at  meat  Import 
qoBtaa.  Tlmt  bola  In  tbe  prlea  net  malms  tt 
probable  that  1973  wUl  end  with  »ia  prloe 
leva!  a  f  tdl  panentaga  point  abon  the  aatl- 
Inllatlon  target.  On  top  of  that,  the  high  la«<sl 
at  seeond-qnartar  eorporato  profits  has 
brou^t  a  freeh  dsloga  at  labor  eosaplalnta 
that  tha  whole  program  U  unfairly  loaded  in 
favor  ot  Mg  bwalnsaa 

Tbe  Pay  Board,  aided  by  a  nlatlvtfy  ll|^t 
ooUacttve  bargalatng  acbadule,  did  an  even 
more  effective  Job  than  the  Prtee  Commla- 
Bton  after  an  exceedingly  rocky  baptism  De- 
aplto  the  walkout  of  four  ot  lU  five  union 
nambera.  tba  board  baa  succeeded  la  trim- 
ming lUrst-year  pay  Inereaass  la  new  ooa- 
tzaets  involving  larss  unions  frcaa  better 
tbaa  11  per  cent  in  tha  year  befora  coatrols 
to  Just  above  7  per  cent  now. 

Even  the  rampaging  construction  unions. 


jtvatotbai 
out  the  purohaalng  poararof : 
fora  workan  could  gat  to  tba  t 


n  is  plain  tbat  tba  tartan  at  innwnpniy 
power  In  big  indnatzy  and  big  labor  ■'■* 
|M»iii|i>srl  a  auMBsmtm  AdailaOmti 

Keynea  an  only  towywaiar  la  etoMic  Ttaa 

peratlvea  ot  aoolal  laaponaflMltty  aad  aoo- 
Domic  Craadom  whan  nmn  Two  ends. 

We  an  know  thai  foedprlcM  stm  an  a 
problem.  Even  Mrs.  BmmttlA  m  adttwA 
her' husband,  as  npottBA  ta  tlia  loBow- 
ing  dispatch  Beuter  News  Servloa: 

[Ftom  tbe  Washington  Boat,  Awg.  It.  IgR] 
BxncaiKLo'a  Wzn  Bbts  Rnt  fliaamiii 

The  dbeotor  of  the  Cost  ot  Uvtae  OoobcU 
has  oonf  oaaad  ha  Is  uaaMa  to  octtTlnea  his 
wife  the  NtEui  admlnlstratlan  Is 
down  grooery  prloea. 

Do     

atal , ^ 

"1  told  my  wife  food  prloea  ban 

inoat  unebangad  tor  tba  past  tsnr  L 

Rumsfeld  aald.  "Bba  told  ma.  Tkmt  tan  any- 
one *>^^%  Thay -win  nvnr  baUara  tX.Uj  gro- 
cery bffl  U  xq;>  fM  a  week.*" 


"LBAVK  OF  AB8BNCB 

By  unanimous  consmt,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  cranted  as  loUowt  to: 

Mr.  CatMAS,  for  FHday.  August  18. 
1972,  on  account  of  afflclal  biwlnew 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRAIfTED 


By  unanimous  oonssnt,  pcnalerion  to 
address  the  House.  foUontng  tbe  Icgis- 
laUve  pro«ram  aad  any  spKlal  omlers 
heretofore  entered,  was  graoted  to: 

(The  following  Members  Cat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KtU  to«ddz«ss  tba  Bouse 
and  to  revise  and  eoEiKid  tbelr  lenarks 
and  Include  eacttmncous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Ahdsssom  of  nunete.  for  1£  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Smata  ot  vnscoivin.  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

cnie  followiag  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  StOMMUMOi  to  addnsa  the 
House  and  to  revise  and  eacteod  tbeir 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter: ) 
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Mr.  O'Sxax,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  OomALB.  for  5  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  KAsmnaoB,  for  10  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  Roonr  of  Pennsylvania,  for  15 

minutes,  today. 
Mr.  SxnuMLniG,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

B*r.  Hawkiws,  notwithstanding  it  ex- 
ceeds two  pages  of  the  Rxcoko.  and  is 
estimated  by  the  PxibUc  Printer  to  cost 
$977.50. 

Mr.  Ptf""*".  In  two  instances  and  to 
tnclitde  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Puam  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  it 
exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Rxcord  and  is 
estimated  by  the  Piibllc  Printer  to  cost 
1510. 

Mr.  Browit  of  Michigan,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Rkoio  and  is  estimated  by  the  Public 
Printer  to  cost  $977.50. 

Mr.  Phicx  of  Illinois  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Matnk  'at  the  request  of  Mr. 
WrowAii)  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks on  S.  3726. 

Mr.  MuiupHY  of  New  York  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  on  H.R.  14847. 

(The  following  Members  fat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ktl)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr.  SCHWXITGSL. 

Mr.  Bbll. 
Mr.  CouGHLni. 

Mr.  SCHXRLX. 

Mr.  WiwK. 

Mr.  Whtrhurst. 

Mr.  PmnLXY. 

Mr.  Brat. 

Mr.  Mtxrs  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Matbias  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Kzxp  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MizxLL  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  RoBiKsoN  of  Virginia  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  AsHBROOK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HAirasif  of  Idaho  in  three 
Instances. 

Mr.  PKSIfZKL. 

Mr.  Wtmam  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  Don  H.  Clattseit. 

Mr.  KxrrB. 

Mr.  Maixart. 

Mr.  RoussxLOT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dbllixback. 

Mr.  Etoeimt  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  SBSivn  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  HuTCRoraoN. 
^  Mr.  Ddfif IS. 

Mr.  CRAm  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  BucHANAif  In  five  Instances. 

(Tlie  fcdlowlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
qtiest  of  Mr.  SuBSRuna)  and  to  revise 
and  extend  their  r^narks.) 

Mr.  MATsnMAOA  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  O'NsiLL  in  two  Instances. 

BCr.  Sdwakbs  of  California. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Axkaatae. 

Mr.  Rarick  In  three  instances. 


Mr.  GoNZALXZ  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Prasxr  in  10  Instances. 
Mr.  Jacobs  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  DuNAif  In  two  instances. 
BCr.  Mathis  of  Georgia. 
Mrs.  Sttllivah  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  WoLrr  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Hamilton  in  five  instfinces. 
Mr.  Lboobtt  in  three  Instances. 
Mr.  Harrinoton. 
Mr.  Rob  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Pepper  in  three  instances. 
Blr.  Zablocxi  in  three  Instances 
Btr.  RooNET  of  Pennsylvania  in  ttiree 
instances. 

Mr.  McCORMACK. 

Mr.  Long  of  Maryland. 

Mr.  Mahon. 

Mr.  Carey  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Ranoel. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  Pike. 

Mr.  Dkllubcs  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  MooRHEAD  in  three  instances. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  32.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Act  of  1950  In  order  to  establish 
a  framework  of  national  science  policy  and 
to  rocu8  the  Nation's  scientific  talent  and 
resovircea  on  lt8  priority  problems,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics. 

S.  3584.  An  act  providing  for  Federal  pur- 
chase of  the  remaining  Klamath  Indian  For- 
est; to  the  Committee  un  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

8.  3762.  An  act  to  extend  the  program 
for  health  services  for  domestic  agricultural 
migrant  workers;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 

3.  3811.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled 
"An  Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  Indiana  Dunes  National  Lakeshore.  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  November  5, 
1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


Battle  certain  admiralty  claims  adxaliilstnt. 
tlvely.  and  (or  otbar  piupoMs; 

H.R.  oase.  An  aet  for  ttae  relief  odTlCyoiif 
Ok  Ooodwln  (Nee  Won) ; 

HJt.  lOSlO.  An  act  to  eetabllah  the  Seal 
Beach  National  Wildlife  Refuge; 

HJl.  10713.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  wUma 
Bueto  iv^>cb; 

HJA.  )1]85.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Berenv  Code  of  1964  with  regard  to  the 
exempt  l  .Atua  of  veterans'  organisations,  and 
(or  other  purpoeee; 

HH.  13882.  An  act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  section  1491,  to  author- 
lee  the  Court  of  Claims  to  Implement  its 
Judgments  for  pompensatlon; 

H.R.  12931.  An  act  to  provide  (or  Improv- 
ing the  economy  and  living  conditions  in 
rural  America; 

HJt.  16474.  An  act  to  ammid  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
programs  for  the  dlagnoeU,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  research  In,  Cooley's 
anemia. 

H.B.  15680.  An  act  to  amend  the  District 
of  Columbia  Police  and  Piremen's  Salary  Act 
of  1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  (or  other 
purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1278.  Joint  reaolutlon  making 
further  continuing  appropriations  (or  the 
fiscal  year  1973,  suid  for  other  purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  f  oimd 
truly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  the  following  titles, 
which  were  thereupon  signed  by  the 
Speaker : 

HJl.  766.  An  act  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  and  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act, 
1933,  to  convert  criminal  penalties  to  civil 
penalties  tn  certain  instances,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJi.  2394.  An  act  (or  the  relief  o(  Antonio 
Benavldes: 

HJi.  2703.  An  act  (or  the  relle(  o(  Mrs. 
Conoepcion    Oarcia    Balauro; 

HJL  3413.  An  act  (or  the  relie(  o(  Dr. 
David  Q.  Simons,  lieutenant  colonel  n.8. 
Air  Force  (retired) ; 

HJI.  51S8.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Rosa  Martins; 

H.B.  5814.  An  act  to  amend  section  2786 
o(  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
(or  the  finality  o(  settlement  effected  tmder 
section  3733,  2734,  2734a,  2734b,  or  2737; 

HJI.  8549.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  broaden  the  authority  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  to 


SENATE      ENROLLED      BILLS      AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions of  the  Senate  of  the  following  titles: 

S.  2160.  An  act  to  authorize  the  eetabllsb- 
ment  of  the  Orant-Kohrs  National  Historic 
Site  in  the  State  of  Montana,  and  (or  other 
purposes; 

8.  3159  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
o(  the  Interior  to  establish  the  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jr.,  Memorial  Parkway,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3726  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Export  Administration  ct  of  1989  to  af- 
ford more  equal  export  opportunity,  to  es- 
tablish a  Council  on  International  Economic 
Policy,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  invite  the  States  of  tl^ 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  participate  in 
Parmfea8t-U.S_A.  and  the  World  Ploughing 
Contest   in  September  1972. 

S.  J.  Res.  213.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  October  6,  1972, 
as  "National  Coaches  Day":  and 

S.  J.  Res.  260.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
until  March,  1973,  the  effectiveness  of  certain 
amendments  made  by  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972  to  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  the  following  dates 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  approval, 
bills  of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  August  16,  1973: 

H.R.  6065.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Pipeline  Safety  Act  of  1968,  and  for 
other  purpooea. 

HJI.  9092.  An  Act  to  provide  an  equitable 
system  (or  fixing  and  adjusting  the  rates  o( 
pay  for  prevailing  rate  en4>loyee8  of  the  Oov- 
emment,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJI.  13824.  An  Act  to  authoriw  t^proprla- 
Uons  for  the  fiscal  year  1973  for  certain 
maritime  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  and  for  related  puxpoaea;  and 

HJI.  16097.  An  Act  making  apprapriations 
for  tbe  Department  o(  Transportation  and 
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^„„^  _„ tar  the  flacal  year  ending 

^^^JTsoTiiTa.  and  (or  other  purposes. 
On  Attgust  17. 1073: 

HJI.  lorW.  An  Act  for  the  rrtlef  of  Iieeter 
L.  Stiteler;  and  _^  ,     ^.      ^ 

HA.  lOSM.  An  Aet  making  certain  disaster 
relief  supplemental  approprlaUona  for  the 
Q^d^  year  1»7»,  and  (or  other  purpoeee. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Ttie  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  accordance  with 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  94  of  the 
92d  Congreea,  the  CHialr  declares  the 
Bouse  adjourned  imtll  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Tuesday,  S«>tember  5,  1972. 

Thereupon  (at  5  o'clock  and  46  min- 
ota  pjn.) ,  pursuant  to  Senate  Concur- 
r«it  Reaolutlon  94,  the  House  adjourned 
until  Tnesday,  September  5,  1972,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2267.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  a  semiannual  re- 
port on  funds  obligated  in  the  chemical 
warfare  and  biological  research  programs, 
covering  the  second  half  of  fiscal  year  1972. 
pursuant  to  section  409  of  Public  Lavr  91- 
121;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed  Services. 

2268.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Cost  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board,  transmltUng  the 
first  progress  report  of  the  Board,  covering 
the  period  from  Its  organization  in  January 
1971,  through  June  30,  1972,  pursuant  to 
section  719  (k)  a*  the  Defense  Production  Act 
at  1960,  M  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

2269.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission, 
transmitting  tt  list  of  aU  persons  employed 
by  the  Commission,  by  name,  title,  grade, 
and  salary,  as  of  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1972. 
pursuant  to  section  705(e)  of  the  CivU 
Bights  Act  of  1984.  as  amended:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  lAbor. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC   BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  PKRKINB:  Committee  o(  conference. 
Conference  report  on  HJi.  12360  (Bept.  No. 
92-1367) .  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXil,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
ByMr.ASPIN: 

HJI.  16478.  A  blU  to  amend  Utle  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  strike  out  the  provi- 
sion whereby  the  head  o(  an  agency  may 
waive  the  aubmlMton  of  cost  or  pricing  data 
by  cantntotecs  prior  to  tlw  negotiation  and 
award  at,  at  prteU«  oC  ifltanges  and  modl- 
flcatkna  to,  oartatn  military  ooBtracts;  to 
the  OoaMBlttae  am  Arami  Servtoaa. 


By  Mr.  HURXOM  (for  blBOMlf  and  tSr. 
Bkktb)  : 
HJI.  10479.  A  MU  to  eBtaUlab  the  Oolden 
Oate  National  WrtiMi  Becreatloa  Area  to  Ban 
PrandBoo  and  Martn  Ootnttlea,  OaUf .;  to  the 
Committee  on  mtertor  and  Inwilar  Affam. 
By  Mr.  CABELL  <by  reqtiect) : 
H.B.  16480.  A  biU  to  amend  the  law  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  with  reepect  to  zoning 
regulations  to  create  a  presumption  against 
the   making   of   special   exceptions   to   bui* 
aoning  regulations  in  oertam  oases;   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Dlstrtct  ot  ColumbU. 
By  Mr.  CABKY  <rf  New  York: 
HJI.  184B1.  A  bill  to  encourage  and  support 
the  dissemination  o*  news,  opinion,  sctentifle, 
ctUtural,  and  education  matter  through  the 
maus;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  OBoe  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  CABKY  of  New  York  (for  him- 
self,  Mr.   SABau«a,  Mr.   CotJOHUw, 
and  Mr.  Mtjbtht  of  New  York) : 
HJi.  16482.  A  blU  to  provide  paymenta  to 
States  (or  public  elementary  and  secondary 
education  and  to  allow  a  credit  against  the 
individual  income  tax  (or  tuition  paid  for 
the   elementary   or   secondary   education   of 
dependents;  to  the  Committee  on  Waj-s  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CSldjER: 
HJI.   16483.  A  bUl  to  prevent  the  unau- 
thorized manufacture  and  use  of  the  char- 
acter "Woodsy  Owl",  and  (or  other  purpoeee; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSSN : 
H.R.    16484.    A    blU    to    prohibit    the    im- 
portation into  the  United  States  of  birds,  or 
parts   thereof,   unless   inspected   and   found 
to  be  free  of  communicable  diseases;   to  the 
Coimmlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DKNHOLM: 
HJi.  16488.  A  bin  to  assure  maximum  na- 
tional   nutrition    with    the   highest    quality 
and  greatest  quantity  of  food  and  fiber  at 
the  loweet  poaslWe  coet  to  consuuners  with 
emphasis  on   people,  perfonnance  and  pro- 
duction: and  to  achieve  a  twlance  In  natlotial 
economic  growth  and  social  stabUity  by  re- 
ducing   or    tending    to   reduce    the    cost   of 
living,   by   reversing   the   pressures   of   con- 
tinued  Inflation  and  by  providing  alterna- 
tives to  economic  coercion  of  national  pop- 
ulation trends;  and  to  encourage  maximum 
conservation  in  the  preoerration  of  ecolog- 
ical and  environmental  values  In  the  opti- 
mum utUiaatlon  of  human  and  natural  re- 
sources; and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FOLEY: 
HJI.  16486.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  earned  purchaser  credits  between  national 
forests  timber  sale  contracts:   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  WMks. 
By  Mr.  FRBNZEL: 
HJI.    16487.   A   biU   to  deem   certain  dis- 
abilities   incurred    pursuant    to    State    Na- 
tional  Guard   service   dtiring    World  War  I 
to  be  service  connected  (or  purpoeee  of  chap- 
ter 1 1  of  title  38,  United  States  Code  ( relating 
to  compensation  (or  serrice-connected  dis- 
abilities);   and  for  other   pxirposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Veterana'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FBEY: 
HJI.  16408.  A  bUl  to  restrict  trav«d  in  viola- 
tion of  area  restrictions;   to  the  Conunittee 
on  the  JTKllclajy. 

ByMrs.  ORAS80: 
HJI.  164W.  A  bill  to  provide  (or  an  Investi- 
gation by  the  Qeneral  Serviees  Administra- 
tion of  various  problems  Invotved  in  pro- 
viding toU-free  telepboae  numbers  (or  in- 
coming calls  at  each  regional  oOee  at  most 
executive  agencies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

HJB.  16490.  A  hUl  to  amend  UUe  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorise  the  transmission 
without  cost  to  the  aander,  of  letter  man 
to  the  President  or  Vice  President  of  the 


United  States,  to  Federal  ewewtlf  dspart- 
iiKMxts  and  agwifilsi.  or  to  liMakMa  at  Ooa- 
gnaa,  md  ter  ottur  puipoaas;  to  tt*  Ocm- 
mlttea  on  BosSOlBce  and  Gtm  Swta*. 
By  >».  aUBBBI: 
HJI.  ie4tl.  A  bUl  to  pnrida  (or  OimA- 
pUnad  and  i^espomthts  aetloii  in  tbm  onn- 
sideratlon  and  exaoatbm  oi  the  Bedsral 
budget:  to  ttte  Goaaamittee  on  Oovenunent 
Operatlona. 

By  Mr.  KOCH: 
HJB.  10403.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  In 
the  case  of  a  dependent  82  or  more  years 
of  age  the  support  test  shall  t>e  satlaaed 
U  the  taxpayer  contributes  aUJOe  or  more 
to  the  support  of  sneh  dspeodentt  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Maana. 

HB.  184fl«.  A  blU  to  aaand  tba  Bootal  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  tn»  Becrstary  o( 
Health,  Education,  and  WaUace  (In  Xbm  oaae 
of  the  old-age.  sumvora.  aad  dlaablUty  in- 
surance program  or  the  madicaxs  program) 
or  the  aH»rop'"'»*«  S*»**  a»ency  (in  the 
case  o(  any  ot  the  public  aiwlBtanna  or 
medicaid  programs)  shaU  be  UaWe  (or  at- 
torney^ (ees  incurred  by  an  individual  in 
successfully  chaUenglng  a  dedaton  which 
denies  him  the  benefits  or  awistance.  or 
reduces  or  limits  the  benefits  or  aasUtance, 
to  which  be  la  entitled  under  such  program; 
to  the  Oonuidtteeon  ways  aaa*  Mmbs. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJI.  16494.  A  bill  to  prescribe  a  minimum 
rate  o(  interest  wtilch  member  banks  of  tBe 
Federal  Reserve  System  shall  pay  on  time 
and  savings  depoelU;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MATHIS  o(  Georgia: 
HJI.  16495.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  UbsraltM  the  provi- 
sions relating  to  payment  at  dlsablUty  and 
death  pension:  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MIKVA: 
H  R.  16496.  A  bill  to  terminate  the  airlines 
mutual  aid  agreement;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commeroe. 

H.R.  ie4Sn.  A  bUl  to  (nrther  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act,  as  amended,  to  provide 
for  grants  to  the  States  for  the  development 
and  implementation  of  coordinated  State 
programs  (or  individual  and  (amUy  social 
services;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPKB: 
HJi.  16498.  A  biU  to  authorize  a  program 
of  research,  development,  and  demonstration 
projects  tor  non-air-poUntlng  motor  vehi- 
cles; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Conunerce. 

HJI.  16499.  A  bUl  to  eetabllsb  a  Ifatltaial 
Economic  Conversion  Commission,  and  for 
other  purpoeee:  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  nscelgn  Commeroa. 

HJi.  lesoo.  A  blU  to  pcohlbtt  the  altatmUo* 
of  streambed*  unless  the  Artmintstratcr  at 
ths  Snvtrosuaental  Protection  Agency  oertl- 
fles  it  to  be  In  the  public  Intereat;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

HJI.  16801.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  aUow  a  credit 
agaliwt  ttM  individiial  income  tax  for  oertatu 
expenses  paid  by  the  tazpayar  for  tbe  vooS'- 
tional  or  higher  educatioB  of  any  tndlvldnal: 
to  tbe  CoouBtttee  on  Ways  and  Mfans, 
By  Mr.  BOS: 
HJa.  16003.  A  bill  to  provide  inareases  In 
certain  annnltles  payable  under  chapter  8$ 
erf  title  6,  United  States  Code,  and  for  otlier 
ptirpoeee;  to  tbe  Committee  on  Post  OOte* 
and  ClvU  Ssnrice. 

HJL  10ftO8.  A  biU  to  amend  chapter  »  ot 
title  6,  United  States  Oods.  to  ellmHiata  tl» 
survivorship  redtsetlon  during  pwleda  at 
nonnuuTlage  ot  osrtala  annnitanta,  and  tat 
othar  puzpoaes;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


TSfkM 

By  Ur.  ROYBAI.: 
KJL  lilM.  A  bill  to  unMnd  tttU  38  of  th« 
Valtad  StatM  Co«te  to  pnrhOm  tli*t  unj 
■«w.ti  aacnirtty  benaflt  mure—  provldMl  for 
by  PubUo  lAW  03-880  be  itlaMg»r(l«d  In 
dttvmlnUiS  tflglbUity  for  p«iulon  or  oom- 
pMOMrtton  amtar  ■ucta  tttl«;  to  tb*  commlt- 
tM  on  Vatarana'  AffUn. 

HJl.  1880B.  A  bUl  to  raqulra  SUtes  to  pass 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients  who  are 
•ntlUad  to  social  security  benellta  the  1972 
Increase  In  sucb  banefita,  eltber  by  disregard- 
ing It  In  determining  their  need  for  assist- 
ance or  otherwise:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN  (for  hlms«U 
and  Mr.  CABmrr) : 
HJL  16806.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  interior  to  establish  national 
parks  or  national  recreation  ar«as  in  those 
States  which  presently  do  not  have  a  na- 
tional pwrk  or  national  recreation  area;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affaln. 

By   BCr.    SCHEKLE    (for   himself,   Mr. 

FckAGX,  Mr.  Steigzb  of  Ariaona,  Mr. 

SxaxLiUB,   Mr.   Paio   of   Texas,   Mr. 

Thonb,  and  Mr.  Matni  )  : 

H.B.  16607.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 

Food,    Drug,    and    Cosmetic    Act    to    revise 

oertaln    requirements    for   approval    of    new 
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animal  drugs;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin: 

HJl.  18808.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Occupa- 
tional Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1070  to 
provide  additional  assistance  to  small  em- 
ployers; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

ByMr.  WAMPLJK: 

H.B.  16600.  A  bUl  to  require  States  to  pass 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients  who 
are  entitled  to  social  security  benefits  at 
least  half  of  the  1972  Increase  in  such  bene- 
fits, either  by  disregarding  It  in  determining 
their  need  for  assistance  or  otherwise;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  YATBON : 

H3. 16610.  A  bUl  to  amend   the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of   1968;    to   the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  GIAIMO : 

HJ.  Res.  1293.  Joint  resolution  making 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973.  for  certain  activ- 
ities of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
for  other  pvuTJOses;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 

H.  Res.  1106.  Resolution  e.xpresslug  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  reruns  of  television  programs;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 
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PRIVATE  BlUja  AND  RXSOLDTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  ZXU.  private 
bUl£  and  reeoluUona  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUom: 

By  Mr.  BBOYHrUi  of  Virginia  (by  re- 
quest) : 

HJl.  16611.  A  bill  to  allow  International 
Risks.  Inc.,  to  use  within  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  name  "Special  Risk  Covert  of 
the  District  of  Colimibla,  Inc.";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Coltimbla. 
By  Mr.  CEDERBEBO : 

H.R.  16612.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Lealla 
Laura  Melvln;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  PASCELL: 

H.B.  16613.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Cuban  Truck  &  Equipment  Co.,  Its  heirs, 
and  assigns;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  FRASER: 

HJl.  16614.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Capitol 
Yacht  Club  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
borrow  money  without  regard  to  the  usury 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  QtJDE: 

H.R.  ieeiS.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Capitol 
Yacht  Club  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
borrow  money  without  regard  to  the  usury 
laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Coltxmbia. 
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THE  IMPORT  OP  PUBLIC  WORKS 
AND  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1972  TO 
THE  EIGHTH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT  AND  THE  STATE  OP 
NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF    NrW    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  August  16, 1972 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  April  1972 
we  were  successful  in  having  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  determine  that  Pas- 
saic Coanty,  Eighth  Congressional 
District  of  New  Jersey,  statistically  quali- 
fies, based  on  the  continuing  high  un- 
employment rate  in  oar  county  con- 
firmed by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
for  designation  as  a  title  I  area  eligible 
for  long  term  economic  development 
grants  and  loans  for  the  construction  of 
public  works  and  development  facilities 
Including  added  Federal  supplementary 
grants  under  the  Public  Works  and  Eco- 
nomic Dei>elopment  Act  of  1965,  Public 
Law  89-136. 

This  action  was  most  important  to 
my  congressional  district,  one  of  the  most 
highly  industrialized  and  major  labor 
market  arefui  in  the  northeast  metro- 
politan region  of  our  country,  where  we 
have  suffered  among  the  highest  unem- 
ployment ratios  in  the  United  States. 
Eligibility  under  title  I  of  this  act  au- 
thorizing grants  for  public  works  and  de- 
velopment facilities,  as  it  is  presently 
c<m8tituted.  provided  us  with  the  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  for  50  percent  direct 
matching  Federal  assistance  funds  for: 

First,  acquisition  or  development  of 
land  and  improvements  for  public  works, 
puUic  service,  or  development  facility 
usage;  and  second,  acquisition,  construc- 


tion, rehabilitation,  alteration,  expansion 
or  improvement  of  such  facilities  includ- 
ing related  machinery  and  equipment, 
as  well  as  supplementary  grants  for  a 
total  maximum  Federal  share  up  to  80 
percent  to  take  maximum  advantage  of: 
First,  designated  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  defined  in  the  act;  second,  the 
forementloned  direct  grants  enumerated 
under  first — above — and  third.  Federal 
grant-in-aid  programs  authorized  by 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood 
Prevention  Act  and  the  11  watersheds 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
December  22.  1944 — including  the  Pas- 
saic Fliver  Basin — for  which  these  areas 
are  eligible  but,  because  of  their  eco- 
nomic situation,  they  cannot  supply  the 
reqviired  matching  share. 

All  essential  factors  in  generating  per- 
manent jobs  for  long-term  employment 
in  our  economically  depressed  areas  and 
contributing  substantially  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  stable  and  diversified  local 
economies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  impoi-tant  to  note 
that  the  amendments  to  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act 
scheduled  for  consideration  on  todays 
congressional  calendar  will  provide  my 
Passaic  Coimty  District  with  the  follow- 
ing benefits  which  are  essential  to  help 
meet  the  desperate  need  for  economic 
development  programing  and  capital 
economic  expansion  in  our  county.  State 
and  Nation — and  particularly  in  our 
urban  centers  where  the  highest  level  of 
unemployment  prevails  throughout  our 
country. 

The  amendments  would  strike  the  re- 
quirement that  supplementary  grants  for 
public  works  and  development  facilities 
can  be  used  only  to  increase  the  Federal 
contribution  above  the  authorized  maxi- 
mum, thereby  permitting  use  of  supple- 
mentary grants  to  raise  the  Federal  con- 


tribution from  the  amount  of  the  basic 
grant  to  the  authorized  maximum.  The 
bill  would  also  decrease  the  required  lo- 
cal share  for  grant-in-aid  projects  from 
20  to  10  percent. 

The  amendments  authorize  operating 
grants  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  75  percent 
of  operating  costs  for  vocational  training 
facilities  constructed  with  direct  grants 
under  title  I  of  the  act.  These  transition 
grants  would  be  available  for  any  two 
years  during  the  5  years  following  enact- 
ment to  help  communities  make  perma- 
nent arrangements  to  fund  such  operat- 
ing costs. 

The  eligibility  criteria  provisions  of  the 
amendments  under  the  public  works  im- 
pact program  are  most  significant  in 
providing  immediate  short  term  employ- 
ment for  pockets  of  high  unemployment 
without  sacrificing  the  limited  funding 
available  to  other  areas  under  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  As- 
sistance Act.  The  public  works  impact 
program  would  receive  $500  million  in 
each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years.  The 
amendment  redefines  special  impact 
areas  as  areas,  urban  and  rural  and 
without  regard  to  other  boundaries, 
which  have  a  large  concoitratlMi  of  low- 
income  persons,  substantial  unemploy- 
ment, or  actual  or  threatened  imemploy^ 
ment  due  to  closing  or  curtailment  of  a 
major  source  of  employment  and  pro- 
vides 100  percent  Federal  matching 
funds  for  these  areas  of  high  unemploy- 
ment, concentrated  low  income,  or  sub- 
stantial outmigratlon. 

Mr,  Speaker,  by  citing  only  benefits  as 
they  apply  to  title  I  of  the  PubUc  Works 
and  Economic  Development  Act.  I  trust 
no  one  will  misconstrue  the  value  of  any 
of  the  otho*  amendments  contained  in 
today's  legislation  as  being  less  Impor- 
tant. I  firmly  believe  that  the  bill,  as  pre- 
sented, has  incorporated  many  of  the 
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ciesperaMjr  needed  ImproreoMnts  in  ex- 
isting law  tb»t  beve  beeo  bnmi^t  to  ttie 
atteotioB  of  oar  Pablle  Works  commit- 
tee and  our  oonmilttee  stoff  members, 
and  pertlcalazly  oca  lecal  oonnsel,  heve 
done  an  eacoellent  Job  In  encompaastng 
the  evaluatlcias  made  of  the  existing  pro- 
grams as  -mtSL  as  recommendatiops  re- 
ceived during  our  pubUe  hearings  in  the 
substantive  1872  amendments  to  the 
Public  Worics  and  Economic  Devdop- 
ment  Act.  "Hie  extension  of  these  eco- 
nomic programs  for  an  additlooal  tiacaX 
year  to  June  30,  1974  is,  as  the  commit- 
tee has  reported,  essential  to  assist  eco- 
nomically depressed  areas  so  that  they 
may  be  brought  into  the  mainstream  of 
our  Nation's  economic  growth. 


REPORT  TO  THE  HOUSE  ON  THE 
THIRD  PARLIAMENTARY  AND 
SCIENTIFIC  CONFERENCE  OF  THE 
COUNCIL  OP  EUROPE  AT  LAU- 
SANNE, SWITZERLAND 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or  MzssoTTai 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1972 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
pace  of  s<dentiflc  information  and  appli- 
cation has  increased  at  an  exponential 
rate  since  the  18th  century,  especially 
since  World  War  n  and  the  adv«it  of 
sophisticated  Information  systems.  Sci- 
ence and  technology  have  in  the  last 
200  years  changed  beyond  comprehen- 
sion the  potential  for  improvement  in 
man's  quality  of  life.  Science  and  tech- 
nology are  Inextricably  bound  to  the 
Bocisd  and  economic  fabric  of  modem 
society,  and  tlie  effects  which  their  de- 
velopment has  on  society  are  so  great 
that  they  can  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
evolve  at  random  or  to  suit  the  needs  of 
Isolated  interests.  Decisions  regarding 
the  social  impact  and  desirability  of  new 
scientific  and  technological  innovations 
have  increasingly  been  thrust  upon 
political  bodies  because  their  effects  are, 
as  the  Director  of  Oak  Ridge  National 
Laboratory  has  stated,  trans-scientific— 
that  is,  their  Impact  and  behavior  go 
beyond  the  predictive  capabilities  of  sci- 
ence. Yet  politicians  have,  with  uncom- 
fortable regularity,  iteea  asked  to  make 
decisions  on  technological  proposals 
without  having  an  adequate  evaluation 
of  the  possible  Impacts  of  the  technol- 
ogy on  society.  Recognizing  the  crucial 
need  for  more  knowledge  and  careful 
assessment  of  those  impacts  before  we 
vote  our  decisions,  tlM  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives voted  in  February  to  estab- 
lish an  OfBoe  of  Technol(^E7  Assess- 
mmt— to  provide  us  with  adequate  in- 
formation for  managing  science  and 
formulating  a  rational  science  policy  for 
our  Nation. 

Althousti  many  countries  In  Europe 
have  established  such  an  oSice,  either 
serving  thtii  parliaments  directly  or 
stemming  from  their  ministries  of  trade, 
the  Members  of  the  Council  of  Europe 
deton^ned  that  there  was  sensed  a  need 
to  discuss  science  policy  as  it  affects  the 
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member  sUtes  odUeetlTely  rattier  tbaa 
iDOM&amar.  Tberefore,  the  Coasiilta< 
tlve  AseeoUBlr  of  ttae  Council  uuutened 
the  TUrd  FarliameDtanr  and  BeieBtlflo 
Confereoee  of  the  CouneU  of  Borope. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  suberdt  for 
the  Rboobd  a  report  to  the  House  tm  this 
excellent  oonf Nmoe. 

"Hie  conference,  which  was  hdd  in 
Lausanne.  Swltsertand  in  April,  was  or- 
ganized by  the  council's  committee  on 
sclMiee  and  technology  to  consider  three 
ttvlos  pertinent  to  science  in  Europe 
today: 

First,  parliamentary  democracies  in 
the  sclentiflc-technoilogtcal  age. 

Second,  European  sdenee  policy. 

Tlilrd.  management  of  technology  and 
parliamentary  ooQiroL 

Some  150  members  of  parliament,  sci- 
entists and  science  managers,  and  Indus- 
trialists met  to  discuss  the  issues  and  to 
make  recommendations  as  to  how  the 
European  cocnmunity  might  best  orga- 
nize meaningful  scientific  and  techno- 
logical policies  for  its  citizens.  To  mlarge 
the  scope  of  debate  representatives  of 
foreign  countries  were  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  conference.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  attMid  by  special  invitation  di- 
rected to  oiu"  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics.  Among  other  non- 
European  representatives  were  the  Hon- 
orable Ian  Watson,  member  of  the  Cana- 
dian House  of  Commons,  who  attended 
as  a  representative  of  the  Canadian 
NATO  Parliamentary  Association.  Also 
attending  from  the  Canadian  Partlament 
was  Senator  Alllster  Oroeart.  Chairman 
of  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Special 
Committee  of  the  Senate  on  National 
Science  Policy.  Mr.  TUcao  Fujlmoto,  di- 
rector of  the  special  committee  of  the 
house  of  representatives  for  ttie  promo- 
tion of  scieice  and  technology,  repre- 
sented Japan. 

The  conference  lasted  for  5  days  and 
consisted  of  working  sessions  at  which 
the  attendees  considered  each  of  the 
three  conferraice  themes.  Itiought-pro- 
voking  papers  were  presented  at  each 
session  and  wctb  followed  by  a  gwieral 
discussion  and  debate  of  the  issue  at 
hand.  All  conference  attendees  were  en- 
couraged to  submit  recommendations 
which  they  thought  should  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  conclusions  of  the  confo*- 
ence. 

Regarding  the  role  of  parliamentary 
democracy  in  the  scientific  and  techno- 
logical age,  the  conferaice  concluded 
that  the  power  shift  in  modem  states  be- 
tween administration  and  parliamoit,  to 
the  detrlmoit  of  the  latter,  has  resulted 
from  specialization  of  the  machinery  of 
administration  doe  to  the  demands  of 
the  complexities  of  modem  life.  In  re- 
coit  years  the  rapid  development  of 
technology  has  toided  to  speed  this 
tendency.  "Since  paiiiamentary  democ- 
racy is  stUl  the  system  of  government 
beet  suited  to  safeguarding  individual 
freedoms  and  human  rli^ts  in  a  tech- 
nical age,"  the  ooneluslons  state,  "the 
decUne  in  the  authority  of  partlaments 
must  be  countwed  by  providing  them 
with  the  means  to  function  Independent 
of  the  executive  power."  Parliaments 
must  provide  themselves  with  operating 
methods  and  structures  and  up-to-date 
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informaUiOii  systens  so  tbai  tbe 

bers  are  fnUy  awaze  of  the  Import  of  tlw 

dectrtwM  ther  must  make. 

Reeognlstng  the  need  to  develop  trans- 
Bnropean  InstttutlanB  capaUe  of  syn- 
t-vaiaiiiy  aotentdlB  and  teehnoiegical 
data,  making  recommitidattepe  to  parli- 
ameots,  and  implementing  a  pvotram  erf 
action,  the  coofereoee  oooetaded  that 
European  governments  should  eueourage 
organisations  like  CERN  wtaare-tfae  east 
of  equipment  for  fundamental  reeeareh 
can  be  shared  bgr  ttae  parttalpitting  gov- 
ernments, ttam  — ««***«*g  fluropeen  gor- 
emments  to  tackle  together  reeeareh 
which  they  could  not  afford  IndMdnally. 
Tbe  conference  furthf^  reoommeoded 
that  European  governments: 

First,  encourage  intergovernmental 
and  international  scieatlflc  and  technical 
organizations; 

Second,  facilitate  the  movement  of  sci- 
entists and  scientific  Instruments  for 
participation  in  programs  developed  by 
governments  or  international  institu- 
tions; 

Tliird,  refrain  from  undertaking  large 
Joint  technological  projects  when  there 
may  be  parallel  efforts  on  a  national 
levrt; 

Fotuili.  make  necessary  arrangements 
at  the  outset  of  a  Joint  project  for  Joint 
industrial  exploitatian  and  marketing  of 
the  results — thus  emphasizing  the  im- 
portance of  technology  transfer; 

Fifth,  establish,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development,  a  data  bank  "designed 
to  Identify  the  described  current  research 
in  Member  States  of  the  OECD  and  the 
Coimcil  of  Europe." 

I  also  made  a  recommendation  which 
was  incfmxHBted  into  the  conclusions  of 
the  conference  on  European  science 
policy:  "that  E}uropean  governments,  in 
pursuance  of  the  objectives  set  out  in  the 
preceding  inragraphs  bearing  on  funda- 
mental research,  give  consideration  to  the 
estabUstunent  of  a  European  Science 
Foundation  under  tbe  dlrecticm  of  a 
Boctrd  of  Governors  drawn  f  ran  both  tlae 
physical  and  social  science  oonununltlee." 

Further  conclusions  reached  by  the 
conference  were  that  econtnnlc  growth 
in  Eurcve  will,  in  the  future,  be  based 
lees  on  manpower  reserves  and  more  on 
the  managemmt  of  technological  inno- 
vations: thaX  European  nations  acting 
sepaxatety  wiU  be  increasing  limited  in 
the  fMd  of  advaneed  technology;  and 
that  "so  far  European  cooperation  has 
above  all  been  hampered  t^^  an  InsufB- 
cient  integration  of  policies  and  action 
programs  and  too  vague  an  apineclation 
of  the  dynamic  nature  of  the  new  politi- 
cal power  relatlmwhtps  between  industry 
and  tbe  potaUc  autborltteB,  wfacrebgr  ttae 
latter  intervene  on  at  least  thtee  different 
lev^:  research,  strtteturee.  and  con- 
tracts." Considalng  these  ooneluslons. 
the  conference  made  the  following  rec- 
ommendations, which  I  quote  in  f  uU  be- 
cause they  are  so  rdevant  to  our  own 
developmeni  of  a  rational  science  man- 
agement poUer- 
A.  At  the  iMtlonal  lerd 

(1)  tb«t  Xuropean  govenunenta  should 
IdHrtlfy  th*  pubUe  and  prlvaU  iMMreh  and 
d*v»k>pnMnt  oentns  and  m^nMitlrw  ca~ 
pable  of  contributmc  to  praduet  and  proooa 
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lxuioT»tton  in  onlac  to  eitabllsto  In  ocacert 
»  group  ot  prtortty  objective*  to  which  pub- 
Mo  fondB  may  b«  allotted;  .      ^     ,^ 

(U)  tbM*  Xvtopmn  foiwmnient*  enowi 
MMM  tlM  oontrtbotlon  at  etet*  entOTprlaM 
to  proflMS  aiul  ptoduet  innoraftlon  and  tbi<r 
lot*  in  tbm  •t»t«1  gMMna  Mosiooalo  poUey; 

(Ul)  that  Bvintp*^"  (overnmanU  ahould 
anaivM  tlw  role  oX  tta«  multlnatloual  oorpon- 
Uon*  which  regulate  a  slgnincant  proportion 
of  technological  innoratton  In  Xurope  m  the 
mterert  of  a  wortd-wlde  bnstnew  poUey  In 
order  to  determine  whether  or  no*  the  stvat- 
e«T  of  the  imiltliiatton*!  oorporatlana  !■  in 
iMnordanca  with  the  oo-ordinaftton  of  inno- 
wtloa  acttTltlee  which  the  SUte  eeeka  to 
attmin: 

ilw)  ttoat  Suiopean  goTermnenU  ahould 
carry  out  an  analyBls  covering  the  above 
UMa  in  order  to  malce  poe«lble  the  oompart- 
aons  of  different  programmee  against  sodai 
and  poattoal  ob]eetlvee; 

(V)  tliat  KurofMan  govemmanta.  In  oraer 
to  provide  a  ba«l«  for  evaluation  of  pro- 
gxammea.  should  mereaee  their  support  to  re- 
March  in  the  aoclal  and  political  sciences 
cff.v(^ming  the  Interrelation  between  tech- 
nological, economic,  social  and  poUtlcal  de- 
velopment, as  well  as  studies  of  declslon- 
maJdng  processes  and  of  structural  arrange- 
ments for  improved  control  and  regulation 
ot  the  development  and  uses  of  new  tech- 


(vl)  that  Buropean  governments  should 
taka  tha  neeessary  steps  to  encouraga  unl- 
vanttlea  In  Kurape  to  undertake  indlvlduaUy 
and  iolnUy  interdlsdpllnary  research  and  ex- 
amination In  order  that  universities  may  caa- 
trlbute  efflectlvely  and  constructively  towards 
the  solving  of  the  problems  threatening  the 
future  well-being  of  mankind. 


B.  At  the  European  Level 

(I)  that  the  B«jropean  governments  con- 
cerned insUtute  co-operation  In  Interna- 
tional Institutions  In  the  field  of  economic 
and  technological  long-range  forecasting  and 
planning.  In  order  that  those  reeponalble  for 
■electing  rwaareh  and  dBvelopment  objec- 
tivaa  at  luropean,  national,  regional,  com- 
pany or  laudatory  level,  and  In  particular 
parllaiZMntarlans.  may  be  suppUed  with  a 
full  and  coherent  range  of  detaUed  studies  of 
tha  sltuatlan: 

(II)  that  Buropean  govemmenta  giant  Bu- 
topean  Ixistltutlona  and  the  Buropean  Com- 
munltlsa  In  particular  the  neceseary  powers 
and  HMana  to  fonnnlate  advanced  tachnolagy 
pottotsa.  aspacially  on  thca*  three  levala  where 
a^on  Is  moat  urge&tty  needed:  reaearoh  and 
daveloftmant.  the  re-adjustment  of  Industrial 
Ktructuraa.  the  concerting  of  pubUc  con- 
traeta;  and  that  Buropean  Statea  tfiould  be 
gtven'the  opportunity  <rf  collaborating  In 
tbeae  aottvlttee; 

<m)  tl»a*  Waaapmn  governments  enoour- 
M  fflf"—  »**  action  by  pubUc  authorttlaB 
uA  iiigantwittnni  (intamatlonal.  nattonal  or 
ndonal)  In  oidar  to  ensure  that  their  Inl- 
tSlT—  In  advanced  technology  are  com- 
plunantary; 

(Iv)  that  Buropean  governments  ensiure 
that  the  purchasing  poUdes  at  such  author- 
tttaa  and  organlaattona  oontrlbota  to  the  ellm- 
inattan  of  adndnlataktlva  oiwtadaB  to  the 
,Btabll8hnwBt  ot  a  unlllad  market  for  the 
pcodncta  of  advanced  technology,  even  In 
fj^rfu  not  covered  by  a  common  research  and 
development  programme. 

Summtiw  up  the  concluslona  of  the 
oonfacnce.  It  can  be  said  that  in  the 
modem  induntxial  state  there  is  a  grave 
neccsaity  to  reorder  pitontiea  and  to  di- 
rect sclentlflc  and  technotogteal  efforts 
toward  social  objectives.  Science  pedicles 
Quisi  begin  to  mesh  with  and  fiirtber 
tiwi^  oUecUvee.  and  parliaments  must 
initiate  ttw  tttuce»  and  ccntrilmte  to  the 
tonmilatton  at  objectives  and  review  Im- 
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plementatlon  of  poUcy.  With  such  con- 
clusions the  Council  of  Europe  is  trying 
to  avoid  the  pitf^ls  of  modem  states 
noted  by  the  Secretary-Oeneral  of  the 
United  Nations,  Kurt  Waldheim,  in 
March: 

VaUure  to  assert  the  primacy  of  policy  over 
technology  is  an  alarming  and  increasingly 
dangerous  pbenomenon  of  the  modern  world. 
All  too  often,  thoee  responsible  for  the  fu- 
t\ire  development  of  technology  are  Insuf- 
ficiently aware  of  the  far-reaching  prtltlcal. 
economic  and  social  implications  of  their 
choices. 

The  European  community  as  repre- 
sented by  the  Council  of  Europe  is  on  its 
way  towsuxl  making  itself  aware  of  its 
problems  and  responsibilities  in  the  areas 
of  science  and  technology  management. 
At  a  time  when  our  own  national  priori- 
ties need  serious  reevaluation— when  we 
face  a  breakdown  of  our  social  order  be- 
cause the  major  application  of  our  tech- 
nology has  been  directed  at  the  military 
rather  than  toward  solving  our  great  do- 
mestic problems  like  transportation, 
housing,  health  care,  trash  disposal,  and 
the  energy  crisis— It  would  be  good  for 
us  as  Members  of  Congress  to  study  the 
recommendations  of  this  Third  Parlia- 
mentary and  Scientific  Conference  of  the 
Counll  of  Europe  as  food  for  thought  in 
approaching  our  own  science  and  tech- 
nology policy  and  management  prob- 
lems. ^    ^     , 

Moreover,  our  peacetime  technology 
effort  that  is  oiu:  public  Investment  in 
basic  and  applied  research,  having  taken 
a  back  seat — even  a  rumble  seat — to  mil- 
itary needs,  may  And  itself  at  a  cwn- 
petittve  disadvantage  with  a  resurgent 
continental  technology  of  a  united  Eu- 
rope. While  we  applaud  their  initiative 
we  had  better  look  to  our  own. 

Note. — The  Council  of  Europe  was  formed 
In  1049  to  forge  a  greater  unity  among  its 
memben.  Its  alms  of  facUltatlng  economic 
and  social  progress  and  safeguarding  com- 
mon Ideals  and  prlndplee  are  pureued  by 
the  Council  through  -discussion  of  qiwstlons 
of  common  concern  and  by  agreementa  and 
common  action  to  economic,  social,  cultural, 
scientific,  legal  and  administrative  mattare 
and  in  the  maintenance  and  further  realiza- 
tion of  human  rights  and  fundamental  free- 
doms." (Article  1  of  the  Statute  of  the  Coun- 
cU  of  Europe).  Membership  In  the  CouncU 
18  depcnden*;  upon  observance  of  parliamen- 
tary democracy;  there  are  at  present  seven- 
teen member  states:  Austria,  Belgium.  Cy- 
pana,  Denmark,  the  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. Prance.  Iceland.  Ireland,  Italy.  Lnx- 
flsnbonrg.  Malta,  the  Netberlanda.  Norway. 
Sweden.  Swltaerland.  Turkey,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Oroat  Britain  and  Northern  Ire- 
land. 
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eign  interference.  CsechosloTakia's  right 
of  sovereignty  over  its  own  affairs  was 
clearly,  and  iwjustlflatdy,  violated. 

It  is  without  question  appropriate  that 
we  once  again  express  our  outrage  over 
this  action  butv  at  the  same  time,  we 
must  be  cautious  not  to  act  in  a  manner 
inconsistent  with  the  overriding  goal  of 
American  foreign  policy.  That  goal, 
which  now  more  thsm  ever  most  be  our 
constant  guide,  is  to  establish  an  atmos- 
phere of  peace  in  a  world  In  which  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  can  resume  the 
great  strides  they  were  making  toward 
obtaining  increased  libertiea  prior  to  the 
abrupt  act  of  Russian  intervention  which 
we  decry  today. 

Rather  than  to  continue  deploring  this 
act  in  tired  political  rhetoric — although 
expressions  of  moral  support  are  not 
without  value — It  is  now  time  for  us  to 
encourage  the  Czech  iieople  to  set  oat. 
once  again,  along  the  road  to  freedom.  It 
Is  for  us  to  determine,  and  tten,  to  act, 
in  whatever  ways  we  can  most- 
significantly  aid  them  In  this  critical 
project.  Very  possibly,  the  most  construc- 
tive activities  the  American  people  can 
vmdertake  are  those  which  wUl,  by  ex- 
panding our  Influence  through  diplo- 
matic channels,  liberalize  tlie  Czechoslo- 
vakian  nation  as  well  as  those  other  na- 
tions engaged  in  similar  straggles.  This 
implies  increased  cultural  exchange, 
more  flexible  trade  agreements,  and  seri- 
ous considert^ion  of  the  future  role  of 
NATO  and  the  possibllitleB  for  mutual 
and  strateglcally-equltahle  troop  reduc- 
tions in  Europe. 

This  approach  will  not  only  aid  the 
people  of  Czechoslovakia  In  their  efforts 
to  regain  their  freedom  from  Soviet  con- 
trol, but  it  could  have  wider  benefits 
as  well,  in  the  oontrlbutkin  It  will  make 
to  the  overall  betterment  of  Intema- 
tional  relations  and  the  maUnc  of  » 
more-peaceful  and  understanding  worid 


FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
SOVIET  INVASION  OF  CZECHOSLO- 
VAKIA 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or    NEW    YOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thwrsdav.  Auffust  17.  1972 

Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  August  21.  1972,  will  mark  the 
fourth  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  invasion 
of  Caechoslovakl*.  By  this  act  of  for- 


NAACP  SHOWS  CONCERN  FOR 
AFEUCAN  AFFAIRS 


HON.  CHARLES  C.  DIGGS,  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPHEaKNTATTVES 

Thursday,  Aufftut  17,  1972 
Mr.  DIGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  ac- 
tions taken  by  a  number  of  black  or- 
ganizations Indicate  that  there  U  an  ever 
larger  concern  for  African  affairs  anung 
all  segments  of  the  black  community. 
National  organizations  in  every  area  of 
endeavor,  be  they  political,  cultural,  so- 
cial, or  econcanlc.  are  taking  firm  and 
unequivocal  stand  on  the  right  of  African 
peoples  to  determine  their  own  fate. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People— NAACP— has  taken 
such  a  stand.  I  am  certain  that  we  will 
be  hearing  more  from  the  NAACP  as 
they  move  to  implement  the  foreign  af- 
fairs resolutions  adopted  at  their  most 
recent  national  convention  In  Detroit, 

Mich. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  these  reoolutioDS 
into  the  Rbcokd  : 
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•nia  NAAOP  staea  it*  inoaptloo,  has  sk. 
pc^wl  a  ooe^^  lstw«*m«ba  IM^M 


we  have  loog  raeogBtawl  that  Booth  Afri- 
ean  apartbatd.  U  oas  o<  tha  world's  moat  m- 
laottoaa  and  dabUttattng  ptactloaa  sapaiat- 
lut  VtiA  and  DOB-wbtta  Afrleaas  from  the 
wUta  mmoctty  and  dlMsrlatiiatliig  agalnat 
tiMm  m  edaciatmn.  honalng.  emptoynant  aa 
weU  aa  danytag  ciTtt  and  poUtlcal  rlgbta  to 
this  nc»>whtta  najortty. 

Noting  that  the  pra^loa  of  apartheid  sup- 
port by  foreign  govammaats,  indvuUng  tha 
U^ted  Statea,  throogb  inTeatmant  poUolaa, 
preeenca  of  fonlgn  oorporate  entarprlsaa. 
irttleh  foUow  tha  praetlea  ot  a  raelaUy  dla- 
erlmlnatlng  natloa.  and  daalring  to  bring 
aboat  an  and  to  sooh  praetloea  m  South 
Afrlea  and  olbar  Atrloan  nattona,  whleli 
Ukawlaa  an  guilty  at  denying  equal  rights 
and  opportunitiaa  to  natlvea,  we  call  for  the 

foUowlng: 

1.  K^r»™n/t  of  BcoBomtn  aid  to  Africa: 

2.  An  end  to  United  Btatee  conqiUclty  with 
aparthekl  and  tha  mlnortty-ruled  minority 
ofAfirlea;  ^  ^     ..    .. 

(»)  Support  of  South  African  students  m 
tbair  oouiagaoua  stand  agalnat  segregation 
and  dlacrtmlnatory  educational  poilctm.  Bi- 
peelaUy  do  wa  daplora  and  ooodamn  tha  ra- 
ptwatve  acUon  o<  tha  South  Atrloan  Oovam- 
mant  which  cloead  tha  tribal  ooUagaa  and 
unlvamtlea  baoauaa  of  stndant  proiaata 
agatnat  aspulBton  of  an  Afrloan  Unlvaralty 
■todant  laadar  wtM>  attained  tha  Bantu  Mu- 
cation  Byatam. 

Wa  also  applaud  and  sxipport  tha  ptotaet 
of  white  studanta  against  apartbatd  and  we 
TY^iHf""  tha  action  of  tha  South  African 
govMiuaeats  in  hannlng  proteat  maettnga 
from  tha  campnaae 

(b)  A  freah  rerlew  by  American  corpoca- 
tlona  of  thair  emptoymant  poUotaa  and  prae- 
tloea in  South  AMea  and  tha  ptaaatng  of  ocr- 
rectlva  st^a  to  Inauia  equal  opportunitiaa 
for  employment,  training,  upgrading  and 
adrancemant  of  blacks  In  aU  categorlaa  o< 
employment. 

(o)  A  treSh  rarlaw  aa  ot  l»7»-7»  by  V& 
orgaalwtlona  and  Indtrlduals  of  tbair  inrast- 
mant  portfoilce  with  Anna  doing  burtnaaa  in 
Sooth  Afirtea  wtth  aMendaaca  a«  stookboM- 
ers'  maatmga  to  insist  that  sijoh  tuxam  use 
thair  corporate  powers  to  balp  bring  about 
noMdial.  noB-dlMrlminatory  pottey  changea 
In  managamant,  aaploymant.  traUilng.  up- 
grading in  Soutb  Africa,  or  withdraw  tbair 
financial  Invaatmante  and  trandilsa  airanga- 
mente  U  au^  poUeiaa  remain  imohanged.  Wa 
call  on  our  mambars  to  withhold  aoonomle 
support  from  aueh  mmpanlsa  domg  buatnaea 
with  tha  Union  at  South  Africa  wtiara  thoaa 
companlaado  not  aooeda  to  cur  request  that 
they  uae  their  good  oOcea  to  bring  about  a 
favorable  change  In  tha  apartheid  poUdaa  in 
South  Africa. 

We  urge  tha  appropriate  NAAOP  odlnials  to 
make  availabla  a  liat  o(  American  oompanlaa 
doing  bualacaa  In  South  Africa  for  the  guid- 
ance of  our  iiiainhari. 

(d)  Bffaotlra  implamantation  of  maaanraa 
agalnat  Ulagal  South  Atrtoan  admlnlstratloa 
of  Namibia. 

(e)  Oloalng  of  NASA  Tracking  Station  in 
johannaabnxg. 
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(f)  Olrtot  srttMaaea  «»  UV- 
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nM3f«  a<  onr  intaviat  and  ooooam  with  tha 
SoUaiM  at  tlMaa  anas,  wa  command  our 
gneuttva  DInetsr,  Hoy  WUMna,  for  his  re- 
cent trips  to  South  Atrtoa  and  laraaL 

Attar  mdspandanea.  wa  bava  tngad  our  na- 
tioo,  tbroogb  ivante 
assiataaea,  to  ba^J^aj 

to  darrtop  tlMlr  aoonoa — . .  .t— - 

their  tnda  maUaai  wtth  tha  United  Stetaa     ^y^^ 


(() 
Atrtoa 

8.TMinliMitlnno< 
all  mlUtary  atd  to  PortngaL 

4.  wa  an  dtanayad  and  angry  by  tha  pa- 
i«mptary  aaOon  at  tbm  umtad  stataa  Senate 
in  dteagwrdl^  tha  mnetlona  against  Bb»« 
dista  in  tha  matter  ot  Whndsalan  dbiaeaa, 
capaotally  ataioa  it  ia  aaknowladgad  that  tha 
sto^pna  ot  tha  Dtutad  Stataa  is 
anongSi  to  meat  oar  naada  (or  tba 

Wa  raafltom  oar  long  stanrtlBg 
B— ni«g  rapport  at  equal  rlglita  to 

I  and  urge  fall  auppart  ot  XJS  aano- 
,  and  an  «id  to  im- 
portation ot  TlliiiilMlsii  obroma  into  tha  VA 

5.  Duiniort  ot  xm  aOorte  to  aid  in  tha  nal« 
laatloB  at  saU-datanataatlon  and  majority 
rulalnAMoa. 

0.  Bod  to  nuolaar  oooparatiOB  with  ooon- 
trlaa,  aueh  as  South  AtMoa,  wbitOk  have  not 
sl^iad  non-protlfaratloa  treaty. 

7.  Inereaaed  aoonomle  oooparatlOB  and  aa- 
slstanoe  to  the  ematglng  Atrloan  nattona  by 
tha  unttad  Stetaa. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA— -4  YEARS  LATKR 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  uxsMom 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  BaPBKOERTATtVKB 

Tftitrsdoir,  Auoust  17.  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker.  4  years  ago 
this  month  the  Soviet  Union  sent  its 
army  into  deehodoTakia  to  ettaatnato 
the  effort  by  tb«  people  of  thst  countty 
to  achieve  seU-detemiinatlon  and  free- 
dom. 

What  has  been  referred  to  so  often  as 
the  Prague  BDrlng  of  19M  was  Indeed 
shortlived.  For  a  short  time,  the  paopie 
of  Qwcfaoriorakim,  who  bave  suffered  so 
much  as  a  reeidt  of  boib  the  Nail  and 
Commnnist  oeenpations  d  their  ootsktry, 
felt  in  oontrol  of  their  own  deetlny.  For 
a  stxMTt  time,  people  coold  eaoneis  ttMlr 
thoughts  openly,  ooidd  reed  the  proas 
and  literature  of  the  Westeni  worid  of 
iRdilefa  timr  fed  cdttoraUy  so  modi  a 
part,  and  ooidd  travel  outside  of  the 
Soviet  orfadt. 

Demito  the  fact  that  many  In  the 
West  beUere  that  the  Soviet  Utdoa  bee. 
In  some  saue.  altered  ita  tradttloaal 
ixdldes  and  goals,  the  etldence  aeems 
quito  to  ttM  ooateaiy.  Not  oi^  has  ttw 
Soviet  Dtakm  reimpoeed  It*  iros  grip 
upon  the  people  of  Ckeeiioalovakla,  but  at 
this  very  iwotnent.  aa  If  in  ccieteatton  of 
the  Soviet  invasloa  of  4  rsBza  ago,  a 
new  purge  of  dtssenters  Is  taking  place. 

Since  July  17,  seven  trials  have  been 
known  to  have  oeeurred.  Tbe  moet  re- 
cent is  that  of  former  CMdi  ooammnlat 
Party  College  Rector  BfUan  HnH,  and 
two  other  men  who  were  aecoMd  of  dia- 
tributlng  "prorocaUve  printed  matter"  In 
order  to  weaken  "the  aodalist  system  in 
ttie  state."  What  they  did  was  to  pass  oat 
pamphlets  during  Cnchoslovalda's  dee- 
tions  last  fall,  informing  voters  of  tbelr 
constitutional  rliftits  to  cross  out  names 
of  the  govermnent-sponsored  slate  or  not 
vote  at  all.  Hutal,  who  was  also  accused 
of  making  contact  with  Italian  Com- 
mimlsts,  was  given  a  8V^-year  sentence. 
One  coddendant  received  20  months. 


Tte  fact  1*  ami  freeaom  bag  1 
Mttrattd  In  riiiii  liii  ilnralle,  i 
U  npdmng  lU  mm  grip  oB  ttaak  eoaolry. 
TIM*  ttals  Is  betaw  dM»  at  tbe  very 
IMB  many  to  tbe  wait  baa  ttie 
awroadi  wtdeh  U  saM  to  be  aoMrg- 
Ing  from  the  OoaaoBBBlit  world  BHiMi  ttie 
sitf  erlng  of  tbe  CmA  people  deoMy 
troBle. 

Coeoaentlng  upon  tbe  reeent  aeilaa  of 
trials,  tbe  Waehtngton  Poet  deotered 
that— 

Onoa  i«Bln.  tba  wortd  ia  paying  taaai  to 


quality  cC  its  pnUts  llCa.  It  is  lam  a ; 

ot  doughty  tiidinaaali  lamn  tba  i 

itatft  whlah  is  on  triai. 

paatfylng  tha  paopla  with  < 

mante  and  at  qtdatly 

baok  into  Inisiiiallniia 

had  to  yMd  to  ttw  iaianMa  iMimsrtfm  dla> 

tated.  or  so  one  must  praaume,  by  tba  So- 

▼lat  Union. 

Tte  Post  notee  that— 

Ironloally,  tha  Inradam  o<  oeoohoalowaHo 
currwitly  majof  a  hlghar  world  stendlng,  ia- 
oludtBv  a  uiniw  lalaltnnablp  wtth  tha  Uhttad 
Stataa,  tbani 


FoUowtng  is  tbe  edltotlal. 
vakla:  A  oonnty  On  TMal,"  wUeh  ap- 
peared In  tibe  Wasbtngtoa  Poet  of  Au- 
gusts. 1971: 

rsKia:  A  Oodirst  oar  Tiau, 


Bosh  U  tiM  pomtoal  imbigiiHy  that  atffl 
hovam  over  Ragoa  four  yaam  aCtar  tha  So- 
viet invaalon  tiat  It  ia  haid  to  taU  whathar 
tha  eunaot  tilala  at  "suiwiaUm"  mask  tha 
at  along  nliMa<  tha 


oontaads.  tha  trlala  an  I 
tba  last  poUte  tmaas  ot 
poat-lBvaslnn  status  qmk.  That 
ohom  tha  parted  oC  tha  trials  t»  go  OM 
tton.  la  tha  Sorlot  Union,  would  aasm  to 
lUuatnto  tha  point. 

Tba  Ohaah  gorommant  natw  that  It  la  not 
tha  Ubaeal  Madam  at  II 
(bo*  not  triad)  who  am  ta  tha 


tha 

thay  did  was  for  the 
lam.  But  at  ooona  tha 
tba  perf  aottng  at 
tha  oooaoUteting   a< 


ot 
I  am 
titer 


of  tha  trial  am  m 


ia  paging 


If  tbe  internal 
yet  unoartam.  tha 
Onoa  again  tha  world 
Omobaatotakta 

quality  o<  tte  piridUo  Ufa.  It  Is  lam  a 
a<  dovvhty  IndlTMiMla  than  tha 
itaaU  a^lofa  is  on  tctaL  PragoaOs 
pacifying   tha  paopte  wtth 
pwwamanteando<qutetlym— ingthe 
try  ba^  into  intamaSlo 
bava  Ited  to  ytoM  to  tiM 
Utw  dioteted.  or  ao  am* 
thaSovtetUWon. 

Ironloally,  tha  InTadtm  at 
cuiiMitty  enjoy  a 
(dudlng  a 

StetM,  than  dom  tha  viottm.  Tha 
simple:  tba  Sovlat  XJxOaa  baa  tha 


to 
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M  tb*  fourth  annlvorsary  of  the  lnT««lon 
naua.  th«  plight  of  the  Cwchs  roin«lii»  In- 
finitely  sad. 

Tbiv  hMS  been  an  outcry  throughout 
the  ««rtd  asalnst  the  new  sertoB  of  rs> 
pieerive  trl»to.  Italian,  Brltiah.  and  Swed- 
ish Communlat  newspapers  have  criu- 
ctwd  the  trial*,  and  ao  has  the  acting 
head  of  the  French  Communist  Party, 
Ofloroas  Mf^^"^'  An  underground  or- 
ganlu^oii   calling   itself   the   Citizens' 
Freedom  Movement  has  invited  Angela 
DavU.  the  black  miUtant  leader,  to  come 
to  Prague  to  atteui  the  trial.  The  pur- 
poM  of  the  visit  would  be.  as  the  open 
letter  to  Miss  Davis  puts  it.  to  help  the 
defendants,  who  are  being  "pCTsecuted 
for  having  questioned  the  wisdom  or 
their  rulers,"  but  who.  unlike  Miss  Davis 
herself  during  her  recent  trial,  were  un- 
likely to  be  accorded  "the  elementary 
right  to  defense  in  court  proceedings." 
The  British  magazine,  the  Economist, 
in  its  Issue  of  July  22.  1972,  reports  about 
the  invitation  to  Angela  Davis,  and  notes 
that— 

There  can  be  Uttlo  doubt  th*t  the  pub- 
Uclty  Burroundlng  the  •ppe»l  to  Mlai  Davla 
•Dd  another  rwient  protart  by  •  large  group 
of  pramliMnt  left-wing  w«rt«ii  intellectuata, 
inBhi«t«nj  the  phUonphar  Je«J  Paul  Sai- 
tre  and  the  novelist  Graham  Qreeme — have 
embarraMed  both  the  Husak  regime  in 
Piacue  and  the  Soviet  leaders.  The  open  per- 
■wmtlon  In  CwebortovaMa  of  right  and  left 
alike  makea  a  bad  Impreeaton  on  left-wing 
opinion  in  weatom  Burope  Juet  at  a  time 
when  Bomo  left-wing,  non-Communist  groups 
appear  to  be  tncreartngly  ready  for  cloM  poltt- 
kMl  eoaperwtton  with  the  communlata  tn 
France.  Italy,  and  elsewhere  In  the  non-Com- 
mnntet  world. 

It  is  certainly  time  for  the  world  to  un- 
derstand the  true  nature  of  communism. 
We  have  been  given  many  examples,  and 
If  we  f  aU  to  come  to  this  realization  It 
means  that  the  brave  people  of  Eastern 
Europe— particularly  those  of  Czecho- 
slovakia who  face  a  new  rwresslon  at 
this  very  moment— have  suffered  in  vain. 
As  we  eommemorate  the  fourth  anniver- 
sary <a  the  Soviet  tnvaslaii.  and  as  we  al>- 
HTV*  the  new  persecution  which  Is  now 
taking  place,  we  must  make  it  dear  to 
the  world  that  ^rtierever  freedom  and 
dignity  are  under  attack,  the  sympathies 
of  ttie  American  people  are  with  the  op- 
pressed, not  with  the  (»>pressor.  We  must 
keep  faith   with  the  brave   people  of 
Cnehoslovakla,  and  must  look  fbrward  to 
a  time  when  their  freedom  and  Inde- 
pendence will  once  agato  be  restored. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

tyrannically     overran     the    nation    of 
Czechoslovakia.   For   over  20   years   of 
Soviet    domtoiation,    the     Independent 
mtaded   Czechs   sought   some   form   of 
freedom  amidst  the  dictatorship  of  com- 
munism. Alexander  Dubcek,  who  ruled 
Czechoslovakia    for    only    a    15-month 
"brief  spring  of  freedom,"  was  ousted  and 
many  of  his  supporters,  Mr.  Speaker,  are 
now  being  Wed  In  Prague   for  "sub- 
versive activity."  These  gallant  freedom- 
flghters  of  Czechoslovakia  are  daily  being 
sent  to  prison  or  death  by  the  Soviet  au- 
thorities. Participants  in  the  August  1968 
uprising  are  being  rounded  up  and  some 
are  even  being  sent  to  insane  asylums. 
The  Western  world  cries  out  for  liberty 
and  freedom  for  the  persecuted  Czechs. 
The  Czech  people  have  shown  their  out- 
rage time  and  time  again  through  work 
stoppages  and  other  means  of  defiance. 
The  puppet  regime  in  Prague  will  con- 
tinue to  bend  to  every  Soviet  whim,  real- 
izing its  only  hope  for  poUtical  survival 
is  the  never-ending  threat  of  a  return 
of  Soviet  troops. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Czech-Americans 
should  be  commended  for  their  continued 
vigilance  in  reminding  us  of  the  repres- 
sion that  exists  in  Czechoslovakia.  With 
groups  as  the  Czechoslovak  National 
Coimcll  of  America  leading  the  flght  to 
inform  America  and  the  world  of  what 
really  Is  happening  to  their  countrymen. 
Perhaps  a  ray  of  hope  still  exists.  Amer- 
ica condemns  the  Czech  invasion  of  1968 
as  much  as  the  Nazi  onslaught  on 
Czechoslovakia  in  1939.  The  spirit  of 
freedom  and  the  light  of  liberty  in 
Czechoslovakia  will   never  be   crushed. 
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THE  RISINa  COST  OP  MEAT 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or    MAMTT-AIfD 

m  THE  HOUSB  OF  BKPBKSENTATIVES 
Thundav.  Autrust  17.  1972 


A  RAY  OF  HOPE  STILL  EXISTS 

HON.  SEYMOUR  HALPERN 

or    NKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HO0SB  OF  fflSPRBSENTATIVBS 

ThursdOif.  August  17. 1972 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
streets  of  Prague.  Czechoslovakia,  will 
be  Quiet  Monday.  Quiet,  not  because  the 
people  of  the  Czech  nation  are  content 
but  because  the  tankr  and  soldiers  of 
the  Soviet  Army  eztingQlahed  all  h(H>e 
of  freedom  and  liberty  4  years  ago.  Few 
will  forget  the  tragic  day  on  August  21. 
1968  wh«n  the  Soviet  Union  brutaUy  and 


Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  20  years 
the  American  consumer  has  witnessed  a 
steady  and  relentless  increase  in  the  cost 
of  food,  particularly  the  cost  of  meat.  In 
the  past  several  months,  the  rate  of  in- 
crease appears  to  have  accelerated.  To- 
day. I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
two'  topics,  first,  the  forces  underlying 
a\\R  20-year  trend  and,  second,  tlie  rea- 
sons for  the  sudden  spurt  in  prices  since 
February,  particularly  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area. 

To  explain  the  20-year  trend  of  rising 
prices,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
cost  structure  of  the  three  major  com- 
ponents of  the  food  marketing  chain,  the 
farmer,  the  wholesaler,  and  the  retailer. 
For  raw  agricultural  products,  there 
have  been  substantial  increases  in  prices. 
However,  the  fanner  has  seen  his  pro- 
duction costs  rise  an  average  of  50  per- 
cent. Despite  these  increases  in  operat- 
ing costs,  farm  prices  have  risen  only  6 
percent  in  the  past  20  years.  Farmers 
have  been  able  to  survive  only  by  virtue 
of  their  increased  productivity— 223  per- 
cent over  the  last  20  years. 

While  farm  prices  have  risen  6  per- 
cent, wholesale  prices  have  jumped  20 
percent.  Most  of  the  difference  can  be  at- 


tributed to  Increased  costs  at  the  whole- 
sale level.  Labor  costs  have  risen  300 
percent;  fright  oosU  140  percent;  serv- 
ices— rent,  insurance,  tdepkMoe.  and  so 
forth— 240  percent;  containers  1«0  per- 
cent; fud,  power,  and  light  costs  have 
jimiped  135  percent;  while  the  costs  of 
new  plants  and  machinery  have  in- 
creased 192  percent.  Throughout  this 
period  of  rising  costs,  the  profit  margin 
for  wholesalers  has  hovered  around  1 
percmt. 

Pot  the  third  component  of  the  food 
marketing  chain,  the  retailer,  prices  have 
spurted  43  percent  in  the  last  20  years. 
Again,  most  of  this  increase  can  be  at- 
tributed to  rising  operating  costs,  partic- 
ularly for  labor  which  accounts  for  50 
percent  of  expenses.  Most  analysts  would 
probably  agree  that  for  the  r^aU  food 
industry,  after-tax  profits  as  a  percent- 
age of  sales  should  ideally  average 
around  1.5  percent.  Actual  profits  have 
traditionally  been  lower,  peakhig  at  1.41 
percent  in  1965.  In  1971,  the  food  chain 
industry's  profits  on  the  dollar,  after 
taxes,  was  down  to  0.86  p«cent. 

Underlying  the  rishig  costs  within  the 
food  marketing  chain  is  the  steadily  in- 
creasing consumer  demand  for  beef.  Con- 
sumer consumption  of  beef  has  more 
than  doubled  over  the  last  20  years.  In- 
creasing from  56.1  pounds  per  capita  to 
114.3  pounds  per  capita.  Over  the  last 
7  years  the  increase  was  30  percent.  This 
steadily  rising  demand  for  meat  has 
sustained  high  prices.  Indeed,  it  has  been 
a  significant  force  in  pulling  these  prices 

up.  . 

TO  help  alleviate  this  continuing  prob- 
lem of  supply  relative  to  demand  there 
are  two  initiatives  to  which  we  must  give 
serious  considraratlon.  The  first  is  the 
permanent  lifting  of  hnport  quotas.  The 
President  has,  for  the  balance  of  1972, 
already  suspended  Import  quotas  for 
meat.  This  means  that  the  amount  of 
foreign  meat  that  can  be  hnported  Is  no 
longer  limited  to  6.7  percent  of  U.S.  pro- 
duction. .    ._    iW 

However,  only  limited  relief  to  the 
supply  situation  can  be  expected  from  the 
President's   action.  I  say  this  because 
there  exists  a  worldwide  shortage  of  beef, 
and  foreign  suppliers  are  not  Ukely  Jo 
jump  to  the  American  market,  possibly 
losing    other    markets    to    competitors, 
when  there  is  no  assurance  that  Import 
quotas  will  not  be  relnstltuted  at  the  end 
of  this  year.  Further,  the  American  mar- 
ket offers  no  substantial  financial  incen- 
tives as  U.S.  beef  prices  are  only  three- 
fourths  of  1  cent  above  the  world  level. 
To  overcome  some  of  this  anticipated 
hesitancy  on  the  part  of  foreign  sup- 
pliers, I  have  suggested  to  the  President 
tiiat  In  formulating  tlie  administration 
program  for  next  year  he  give  serious 
consideration  to  legislation  repeaUng  the 
section  of  the  Meat  Import  Act  of  1964 
which  establishes  the  import  quota  sys- 
tem. 

The  permanent  lifting  of  import  re- 
strictions could  result  in  some  change  in 
world  market  patterns,  brtaging  a  larger 
supply  of  beef  to  the  United  States.  It  is, 
however,  unlikely  that  a  permanent  lift- 
ing of  the  import  quotas  would  Increase 
the  supply  of  beef  to  the  extent  that  it 
would  depi        iuices.  Rather,  the  effect 
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would  be  to  prevent  consumer  demand 
trom  further  ottts«r4>phur  supply,  thus 
^eceleratlnc  the  rate  of  price  increase. 

not  deureBStag  exlsUug  prices.  

The  second  Inltlattve  to  mmntximnt 
the  supply  of  beef  which  must  be  given 
careful  atteotlOB  is  hicreaslng  the  avail- 
able graatog  land  to  support  a  larger 
nattoaalhcrd. 

Uhder  the  terms  of  existing  legislation, 
50  to58  milUon  acres  of  cropland  are  held 
out  of  production  each  year.  If  pasturing 
of  this  land  were  permitted,  it  has  been 
Mttmated  that  the  United  States  could 
taoduce  up  to  2  percent  more  beef.  If  this 
nasturing  were  allowed.  It  Is  doiAitf  ul  that 
more  than  20  million  additional  acres 
would  be  grazed  during  the  pasture 
season.  However,  these  acres  would  pro- 
vide substantial  nddl"^''^^  feed  for  the 
esisting  116  mlllton  head  of  cattle  on 
Dfl.  farms  and  ranches,  eventually  per- 
mitting an  increase  of  a  few  million  head 
lntheU.S.herd. 

Qrszing  set-aside  cropland  would  not 
lead  to  an  Immediate  increase  in  beef 
cattle  marketings.  Some  cattle  would 
gain  more  weight  because  of  improved 
pastures,  but  additional  female  breeding 
fi>4tnaiK  would  be  retained  on  the  farms 
and  ranches  to  utilize  the  additional 
glaring,  thus  slightly  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  cattle  marketed  for  the  first  year 
or  two.  It  would  not  add  sufficient  pas- 
turage, however,  to  cause  a  noticeable  re- 
duction in  current  marketings. 

I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  requested  that  the  De- 
partment study  the  Issues  surrounding 
tUs  suggestion  so  that  it  can  provide  the 
Congress  with  a  full  study  when  the 
legislation  implementing  the  set-aside 
program  comes  up  for  review  next  year. 

With  an  ever-growing  population  and 
rising  standard  of  living,  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  American  consumer's  demand 
for  beef  wlU  rdent.  The  acUons  I  have 
suggested  regarding  meat  imports  and 
graiing  land  will  assist  cattlemen  to  their 
eltats  to  meet  this  constantly  increas- 
ing appetite  for  meat. 

To  this  point,  I  have  been  discussing 
long-term  national  trends  and  long- 
term  ixrtential  solutions.  However,  to  ex- 
piain  market  behavior  stoce  February, 
particularly  in  the  Washtogton  area,  it 
is  necessary  to  examtoe  a  narrower  time 
spectrum.  "Hie  fiuctuations  in  food  prices, 
psrtlcnlarly  for  meats,  can  be  imderstood 
in  terms  of,  first,  the  marke*  forces  of 
supply  and  demand,  and  second,  ex- 
panded retail  margins. 

The  high  demand  that  has  character- 
ized the  food  market  over  the  past  20 
years  has  not  relented  to  past  months. 
If  anything,  demand  relative  to  supply 
has  increased  because  the  supply  of  beef 
coming  to  the  market  has  decreased 
somewhat.  Hie  decrease  is  generally  at- 
tributed to  the  com  leaf  blight  of  1970. 
In  that  year,  murfi  of  the  com  crop  f^l 
victim  to  the  blight.  With  a  reduced 
supply  of  com,  the  price  of  feed  com 
went  up.  Tlie  tocrease  to  production 
costs,  without  a  corresponding  tocrease 
in  the  return  to  the  farmer,  resulted  to 
many  cattle  being  withheld  from  the 
market.  Had  this  partiealar  series  of 
events  not  occurred  it  Is  still  unlikely 
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that  supply  would  have  kei*  pace  wttfa 
demand.  _  

However,  not  aU  of  tlie  price  Increaae 
that  occuired  In  Fcbnunr  can  be  attrfl>- 
uted  to  the  forces  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. A  figpift'-^ni  portion  of  the  ex- 
p)w».^iB«*  is  to  be  found  to  eapanderi 
retaU  i—iiilnii  of  profit. 

Under  ttw  Price  OommtesJonls  volatfle 
pricmg  rule,  fbms  operating  to  a  market 
characterized  by  volatile  prices,  such  as 
the  food  todustry,  may  Immediately  pass 
along  increased  costs  to  order  to  main- 
tain their  customary  profit  margins. 

In  the  food  todustry,  retailers  are 
wary  of  the  effect  constant  price 
changes  may  have  on  the  oonsiimw. 
Therefore,  retail  pricing  pciides  exhibit 
a  lag  phenomenon.  That  Is,  when  whole- 
sale prices  begto  ristog.  retailen  hold 
the  line  until  wholesale  prices  reach  a 
trigger  potot.  At  that  potot  retailers 
raise  th^r  prices.  During  this  lag  time 
retailers  experience  shrinking  proflta. 
The  loss  is  recovered  when  wholeeaie 
prices  begto  to  decdlne  because  the  hlgh- 
er  retaU  prices  are  maintained  until 
whcdesale  prices  drop  below  another 
trigger  level.  When  that  levrt  is  reached, 
retailers  drop  their  prices.  This  down- 
side lag  compensates  retailers  fen:  the 
upturn  lag. 

Comhtoed  with  the  volatile  pricing 
rule,  this  lag  pricing  characteristic  of 
the  retail  food  todustry  set  the  stage  for 
excessive  retail  price  tocreases  to  the 
eariy  months  of  this  year.  When  whole- 
sale prices  reached  the  trigger  level  to 
February  retailers  tocreased  their  prices 
above  the  customary  levels.  Further,  re- 
tailers appeared  prepared  to  lengthen 
the  time  lagon  «ie  downside.  Tills  situa- 
tion led  the  Cost  of  Uvlng  CouncU  to 
meet  with  retail  executives  to  a  jawbon- 
ing session  to  late  March.  That  meeting 
saw  an  immediate  reduction  to  retail 
prices. 

Recently  rrieased  figures  indicate  tliat 
food  shoppers  to  the  Washington  area 
are  experiencing  another  sharp,  and  poe- 
siUy  tmjusttflable,  price  bicreaae.  The 
most  recent  monthly  data  on  food  costs 
shows  that  prices  to  the  Washington 
metnmoUtan  area  rose  2.1  percent— not 
seasonally  or  annually  adjusted — ^whlle 
the  national  average  was  0.6  percent — 
not  seasonally  or  annnally  adjusted.  Dor- 
tag  tiiat  1 -month  period,  retailers 
throughout  the  Nation  experienced  the 
same  increase  to  costs  m  retailers  to  the 
Washington  area.  Yet,  prices  to  this  area 
hiereased  at  a  much  faster  rate.  Tlieee 
figures  sagWBBt  that  retailers  may  be  try- 
tog  to  accomplish  to  the  local  area,  what 
was  attempted  nationally  to  February- 
tocrease  profits  beyond  Vb.t  average  gen- 
erally accepted  by  economic  analysts. 

A  characteristic  of  the  Washington  re- 
tail food  market  vrtilch  could  give  Impetus 
to  excessive  price  increases  not  found 
generally  to  other  areas  of  the  Nation 
is  the  absence  of  Independent  competi- 
tion to  the  prices  charged  by  the  lead- 
ing Washington  chains.  In  the  Washing- 
ton metropoiitan  area,  the  major  food 
chains  completely  dominate  the  maricet, 
accounting  for  87  percent  of  total  sales. 
Contrasted  to  the  lack  of  oompeUtlon  to 
this  area  is  the  situation  to  other  metro- 
politan cities.  In  New  York,  the  leading 
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food  ctaalns  aecoiMBted  for  61.7  panent 
o<  totai  salHe.  m  Phlkxlrtphta  the  figure 
la  njb  perww*.  and  in  Baston  only  &i2 
Xte  iMk  «<  Indrmnriit  «on- 


far  jniee  oonstaalnt 

on  tlie  part  otflaice  retail  lood  otaalns. 

As  a  randt  ttae  Wartrtntwn  area  ooa- 
^^ifiMw  la  iirni  nrnAttj  nspwil  to  Inordi- 
nate lacreaaee  in  food  (vleea.  ISae  talc  food 
otaaica  have  -t*-^— **  ooBatcainta  of  the 
oMUwtttlve  mariBBt  place  irtaidi  is  in  the 
tradition  of  tte  American  eocaomle  9S- 
tem. 

I  have  today  formally  reqaested  the 
Price  Commlssien  to  tovestigate  retail 
food  prictog  policies  in  the  Wasblngtan 
metropolitan  area  to  determine  if  prices 
have  indeed  been  raised  to  excessive 
levels.  M  tbey  were  last  FelHruaxy.  H  this 
proves  to  be  the  case,  ttae  Price  Commis- 
sion must  Immediately  order  prices  rolled 
back  to  appropriate  levels. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  deeply  distmrbed  by 
the  poesibmty  that  the  benefits  and 
burdens  of  the  President's  economic  sta- 
bilization program  may  be  shared  im- 
equally.  Tterefore.  I  am  urgtng  tbai  the 
Price  Commission  also  assume  a  oonttnn- 
ing  active  role  to  monitoring  food  prices 
to  ensure  that  the  consumer  does  not 
bear  the  heaviest  burden  of  wage-price 
controls. 


WHO  IS  DESTROYINa  OUR  ARMED 
FORCES?  (HI) 


HON.  JOffli  G.  SCHMITZ 


IN  THE  HOUBK  OF  BKPRBBBITATTVBS 

Thundav,  Augutt  17,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMTZZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  UFI 
dispatch  at  January  23. 1971.  said: 

Ttm  UJB.  Anny  l»a  tatflt  a  wall  aKund  Its 
lastaUattaa  *t  Ghun  Banh  Bay  to  taMp  out 
drt«  {NMhan  •md  ftmUtMrn.  Mow.  Imotmw. 
tttm  offkJtal  poUoy  is  penattttsg  ladtas  of  tb* 
•rening  to  ha  aigDMl  onto  its  baaaa  oflMally 
In  central  Vlebiam  to  mMt  Hi— rtiwin  troops 
In  thetr  baiTM^a.  Ttm  key  for  mtaeimten  to 
■ucta  iJMOS  Is  a  VtatnaaaM  Msattty  cawl.  » 
dooiuoMrt  that  any  uuilMiiiiir  VIsS  ODOg 
•cent  oaa  oMaUi  wttkoat  dManXty.  Tte 
Army  admita  that  tb«  girls  an  amoggUBg 
dop*  into  ttt»  f ormariy  waUsd  lata Mstinnii 
aa  waU  aa  poalag  aartous  aaoiarity  rtaka:  but 
aays  tt»  Anny:  tba  rlaks  an  wmtltwMla  In 
the  mtereaU  o«  kBepUig  tba  peace  w*tmn  an 
inereaalngly  dlagruntled  and  ttaaocaUaed 
Army. 

Iliat  is  an  f^F"^^  of  how  Armed 
Ftarces  poUcy.  wMeh  sboidd  be  building 
up  the  OKfrale  of  our  men  In  untf  orm  has 
been  oontritnUng  to  ttuir  demecalim- 
tion  to  Vietnam.  The  origins  of  tihat  pol- 
icy can  he  traced  to  very  higto  lerc^ 

Unta  June  1979.  for  hmtanfir.  two  l«avy 
lieutenants  w«xe  gtvtaig  merainc  intelii- 
geooe  briefinci  to  tte  Chairman  d  the 
Joint  Chiefs  at  Staff.  Ttiekr  names  were 
OordoB  Kerr  lad  Jamee  Pafaura.  «ad 
both  were  membeis  ci  tba  Ooaeeraed 
Ottcecs  Merement.  an  or—nliatinr 
which  has  atiown  itself  to  be  not  oon- 
oemed  abo«it  victory  over  commuDism. 
but  pKfccring  Coaomunist  vMory  to 
Southcaait  Aflia. 

Going  down  one  step  to  the  chain  of 
command,  we  come  to  Adm.  Blmo  R- 
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Zumwidt,  author  of  the  famous  Z-Gran». 
It  was  thew  Z-Qrmum  that  promulgated 
more  aldebum*,  man  ttouor  In  the 
quartere.  and  similar  ehanflei  In  poUcy 
leading  to  what  one  source  In  San  Dtego 
would  call  "a  dangwous  undennlnlng  of 
Navy  discipline  and  morale."  K  was  in 
San  Diego  that  180  active  and  retired  ad- 
mirals voiced  their  vehement  objections 
to  the  trend  reflected  in  a  New  Tork 
Times  report  that  Bmn  Diego  "and  other 
Navy  towns  were  filled  with  off-duty 
sailors  in  unpressed  dungarees  often 
spotted  with  grease  stains  and  paint  and 
sometimes  ripped."  No  wonder  a  Navy 
man  would  comment  In  the  Navy  Times 
for  November  1970: 

It  Is  patently  obvious  Admlitd  Zumwalt 
lnt«nds  to  h»ul  the  UB.  N»vy  (wUllngly  or 
not)  into  conaon»nn>  with  liberal  America 
M  It  glrda  for  the  aut  century. 

As  this  goes  to  press.  Admiral  Zum- 
walt  has  hauled  the  Navy  still  further  in 
that  dlnction  by  annoimoing  his  capitu- 
lation to  the  women's  liberation  move- 
xxxmt  in  the  form  of  plans  for  young 
ladles  to  man  battle  stations  aboard  ship 
and  perhaps  even  fly  combat  missions 
In  Navy  aircraft. 

These  trends  were  put  in  clearer  per- 
spective upon  discovering  that  on  June  2, 
1965.  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  became  the 
youngest  rear  admiral  In  the  Navy  while 
serving  as  executive  assistant  and  naval 
aid  to  Paul  H.  Nltze,  then  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  now  negotiating  for  President 
Nixon's  Disarmament  Agency  in  Geneva. 
It  was  Paul  Nltze  who  headed  a  flve-man 
committee  for  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  in  1968  that  called  for— among 
other  things — opposition  to  the  develop- 
ment of  UjS.  military  strength,  except 
under  united  Nations  control;  opposed 
retaliation  by  the  XThlted  States  even  if 
attaclced:  advocated  turning  over  the 
Strategie  Air  Command  to  the  United 
Nations;  and  urged  that  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  Islands  be  handed  over  to  the  Chi- 
nese Commimists.  Congressman  Wag- 
aomn  of  Louisiana  described  this  docu- 
ment as  "a  running  theme  of  appease- 
ment, coexistence,  and  surrender,  the 
like  of  which  probably  cannot  be  found 
in  any  other  document  this  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain." 

At  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  once  known  as 
one  of  the  toughest  training  areas  in  the 
United  States,  the  Rocky  Mountain  News 
reported  November  17, 1971: 

Blklnl-clad  go-go  glrU  dance  nightly  In  the 
enlisted  men's  service  clubs.  The  poet  has 
two  coffee  bouses,  operated  with  government 
funds,  where  the  ors  gather  to  rap  with 
their  c(Mnmanden.  practice  arts  and  crafts 
and  many  to  vent  their  antl-Aimy,  antl- 
Vletnam  war  views. 

This  imdermining  of  our  military  by 
"pressure  from  above  and  pressure  from 
below"  follows  the  classic  pattern  out- 
lined in  Jan  Kozak's  bo<dc  "And  Not  a 
Shot  Is  Fired."  In  a  future  series  I  will 
explore  the  part  that  tax-exempt  foim- 
datlons  have  played  and  are  playing  in 
thee*  devdopments.  Every  American 
would  do  well  to  think  very  deeply  on 
these  words  of  the  late  Oen.  Douglas 
BiaeArthnr  in  his  annual  report  as  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army  hi  1933: 

"Ae  »mf»»Mny  focmula  for  production  of 
morale  U  patriotism,  seU-reapect,  discipline, 
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and  srtf  confidence  within  a  military  unit, 
lolned  with  fair  treatment  and  merited  ^- 
praclatlon  from  without.  It  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  pampering  or  coddling  an  anny, 
and  It  U  not  neoeesarUy  destroyed  by  hard- 
ship, danger  or  even  calamity.  It  wlU  quickly 
wither  and  die  If  soldiers  come  to  bdleve 
themselvee  the  victims  of  indlflerence  or  In- 
justice on  the  part  of  their  government,  or 
of  Ignorance,  personal  ambition,  or  inepti- 
tude on  the  part  of  their  leaders. 
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POWERS  OP  THE  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION COMMITTEE  CHAIRMAN 


HON.  DONALD  M.  FRASER 

or  lONNveoTA 
IN  THE  HOU8B  OP  KEPRBSBNTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17,  1972 
Mr.  PHASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  news 
article  appeared  in  today's  New  York 
Times  which  reports  the  attempts  of 
the  chairman  of  the  House  Administra- 
tion Committee  to  Include  within  his  au- 
thority the  power  to  remove  from  the 
payrolls  House  employees  with  whose 
work  he  disagrees. 

One  quotation  from  Chairman  Hays, 
in  particular,  deserves  the  attention  of 
concerned  Members  of  the  House.  In 
reference  to  a  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee staff  member  whose  salary  he  with- 
held, he  is  quoted  as  having  said: 

We're  going  to  have  a  showdown  when  the 
guy  gets  back  here  from  a  European  junket. 
After  that,  I'll  decide  if  he'll  keep  on  get- 
ting paid. 

Nowhere  in  the  rules  of  the  House  am 
I  able  to  find  any  provision  which  dele- 
gates to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  the  authority  to 
make  such  a  decision  concerning  em- 
ployees outside  his  committee's  juris- 
diction. 

I  include  the  entire  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

BKPKESENTATrVX      WATNB      HATS      BECOMES      A 

Name  to  Reckon  Wms  at  the  House 
(By  Marjorle  Hunter) 

Washington.  August  16. — Around  the  halls 
of  Congress,  In  these  waning  days  of  sum- 
mer, the  lawmakers  have  begun  asking  them- 
selves: Who  actually  controls  the  Hoiise? 
The  mild-mannered  Speaker,  Carl  Bert  Albert 
of  Oklahonui?  Or  a  brusque  Ohio  Democrat, 
Representative  Wayne  L.  Hays? 

To  most  Americans.  Wayne  Hays  is  little 
known.  If  at  aU.  But  to  colleag^ies  In  the 
House  and  to  the  thousands  of  House  em- 
ployes on  Capitol  HUl.  his  name  has  become 
the  Household  word. 

For  In  the  year  or  so  since  becoming 
chairman  of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Hays  has  assumed  more  and  more 
power  over  the  internal  workings  of  the 
House,  even  challenging  several  recent  ap- 
pointments by  the  Speaker. 

The  latest  disputes,  involving  efforts  by 
Mr.  Hays  to  dismiss  some  Hoxise  employes, 
ait)se  on  the  floor  yesterday,  threatening  at 
one  point  to  halt  aU  House  business  for  the 

day. 

A  challenge  came  from  Representative 
Donald  M.  Praser  of  MUuiesota.  former  chair- 
man of  the  Uberal  Democratic  Study  Oroup. 
as  be  protested  attempts  by  Mr.  Hays  to  dls- 
mlM  a  staff  member  on  the  Praser  subcom- 
mittee. 


9V(MVM  CaU*  JUJUt 

By  demanding  a  ssrles  at  tt       ^ 

quorum  oaUa,  Mr.  W—r  aSeettveljr  baited 
House  btislnsM  for  nearly  an  bottr  and  a  halt. 
It  was  only  dining  tbe  third  s«ieh  qnonm 
call  that  the  matter  was  rseOIved  during  an 
oS-the-floor  conference  attended  by  the 
Speaker,  Mr.  Hays  and  Mr.  Rraaer. 

BUnutes  later,  Mr.  Hays  returned  to  the 
floor  and  announced  that  he  bad  agreed  to 
sign  the  pay  voucher  of  the  Rraaer  subocta- 
mlttee  staffer,  Robert  Boett^ier,  for  July. 
But  Mr.  Hays  dlsoloeed  later  that  "we're 
going  to  have  a  showdown  when  the  guy 
gets  back  here  from  a  Burbpean  junket." 
He  added,  "After  that.  101  decide  If  hell  keep 
on  getting  paid." 

StlU  unreaolved,  however,  is  whether  Mr. 
Hays  wlU  oontmue  trying  to  dismiss  two 
press  gallery  staff  members  recenUy  ap- 
pointed by  Speaker  Albert. 

With  the  retirement  In  July  of  Olsrence 
T.  Day  as  superintendent  of  the  House  pwlod- 
leal  prees  gaUery,  the  gaDery's  executive  com- 
mittee, headed  by  David  Searles  of  Business 
Week,  reoonunended  promotion  of  Mrs.  Jean- 
ne C.  Hundley,  the  asslslstant  superintend- 
ent, to  the  top  job.  The  executive  committee 
also  recommended  appointment  of  David 
Holmes  as  assistant  supwrlntendent. 

Speaker  Albert,  In  early  July,  confirmed 
the  two  appolntnients.  At  the  same  time,  he 
named  Ruth  Tate  to  a  vacancy  on  the  staff 
of  the  House  radio  and  television  press  gal- 
lery. 

Mr.  Hays  subsequently  Informed  Mr. 
Holmes  and  Miss  Tate  that  he  would  sign 
their  paychecks  only  through  mid-August 
and  after  that,  they  would  have  to  look  for 
new  Jobs.  He  said  he  felt  the  tviro  gaUery 
staffs  should  be  cut. 

Payroll  vouchers  for  a  number  of  other 
House  employes,  including  doormen  and 
pages,  also  went  unsigned,  at  least  for  s 
while,  at  one  point  this  summer.  Some  were 
forced  to  borrow  money  for  subsistence. 
Mr.  Hays  said  yesterday  that  the  delay  in 
signing  these  pay  vouchers  was  only  for  s 
few  days  when  he  was  out  of  town. 

"No  one  on  my  staff  has  authority  to  sign 
my  name."  he  said.  "I  want  no  rubber  stamp- 
ing around  my  office." 

CSXATES    BUBCOMMrrm 

In  addition,  Mr.  Hays  has  created  a  House 
Administration  subcommittee  on  nonessen- 
tial employee,  headed  by  Representative 
Prank  Annunilo.  Democrat  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Annunzlo  Informed  the  House  yester- 
day that  his  subcomnUttee  had  asked  r^>re- 
sentatlves  of  the  ClvU  Service  Commission  to 
prepare  a  brochure"  on  every  House  employe 
to  determine  whether  the  jobs  were  essential 
and  not  jxist  "make-work  patronage"  job*. 

The  survey,  however,  will  not  Include  staffs 
of  House  members.  These  are  named  directly 
by  the  members  and  not  by  cheers  of  the 
House. 

In  challenging  the  attempt  to  dismiss  his 
own  subcommittee  staff  member,  Mr.  Praser 
proposed  that  the  House  amend  Its  rules  to 
bar  any  further  attempts  at  dismissal  or 
withholding  of  pay  untU  the  Hotise  Rules 
Committee  approves  any  proposed  set  of  hir- 
ing procedures  devised  by  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee. 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  the  Praser 
proposal. 

Mr.  Hays  contends  that  Mr.  Boettchcr, 
staff  director  for  the  last  year  ot  the  Praser 
subccxnmlttee  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  bad  meddled  In  scheduling  busi- 
ness erf  still  another  Foreign  Affairs  eubcom- 
mlttee,  headed  by  Mr.  Hays. 

Mr.  Praser,  In  turn,  contends  that  Mr. 
Boettcher  merely  sought  to  line  up  a  wit- 
ness to  testify  In  behaU  of  a  Praaer  blU  pend- 
ing before  the  Hays  subcommittee. 

The  pay  disputes  are  but  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  clashes  touched  off  by  efforts  of  Mr. 
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^^  to  «)bt»ln  a  tIgJjter  grip  over  House 
ai^aslntatratlOB. 

*^„7»  taking  over  the  committee,  be  ham 
-Sedtbe  prtoe  at  hatooota  in  awee  barber- 
2^  tram  76  amU  to  tS.  r— ow*  jump 
iSf  rom  Cavttoi  tttnton  and  ordered  oper- 
!iBrt—n»any  at  them  studento  working  their 
.ar  through  ooUege— not  to  read  on  the  job. 
He  has  trimmed  Home  restaurant  deOelts 
M  sharply  iaMi«  prlcee.  nmorlng  llnM 
Sblectoths,  dlemlertiig  employes  be  said  bMl 
bem  stealing  food,  ooUeetlng  thousands  of 
doUars  in  overdue  meal  oUls  from  feUow 
Congressmen,  and  converting  one  restaurant 
Into  a  carry-out  faculty. 

He  also  tried  to  eliminate  breakfast  table 
lervlce  in  the  House  members'  dining  room, 
but  gave  up  after  one  angry  member  re- 
portedly threw  a  self-service  tray  against  a 
pjntry  wall. 

Movxs  INTO  cuaut's  SPBXaX 

Hs  has  succeeded  in  wresting  authwlty  to 
operate  the  House  computer  service  and  elec- 
troole  voting  system  from  the  ClMk  erf  the 
Bouse,  W.  Pat  Jennings,  and  has  taken  -^ver 
oUier  functions  onoe  performed  by  the  Clerk. 

And  he  has  taken  over  the  authority,  with 
approval  of  the  House,  to  determine  the 
numbers'  fringe  beneflU,  such  as  paid  trips 
borne,  stationery  allowances,  telephone  serv- 
loes  and  office  expenses. 

With  these  and  other  moves,  he  has  con- 
verted the  once  relatively  obscure  House  Ad- 
ministration Committee  into  a  powerful 
force  In  the  dally  Uvea  of  his  House  colleagues 
SDd  Capitol  employes. 

House  employes  who  fa^  to  perform  to  his 
satisfaction  are  summoned  to  his  newly  deco- 
rated office  and  given  tongue  lashings.  He 
frequently  reminds  the  employes  that  It  is 
he  who  signs  their  paychecks. 

What  many  consider  his  heavy-handed  i4>- 
proach  has  put  v**™  in  confilct  with  various 
House  officials.  Including  Mr.  Jennings,  the 
caerk;  WUllam  M.  (Pishbalt)  Miller,  the 
Doorkeeper,  and  the  Capitol  Architect, 
Oeorge  White. 

He  brushes  aside  such  criticism.  Insisting 
that  he  Is  merely  trying  to  put  the  House  on 
an  efficient  operating  basis. 

"Congress  does  a  lot  of  talking  about  econ- 
omy," he  sakl  recently,  "but  economy  must 
start  at  home." 

His  moves  have  gone  largely  unchallenged 
by  Speaker  Albert  despite  grumbling  by  some 
members  that  Mr.  Hays  has  become  what 
they  call  "the  real  cear  of  the  House." 

One  member  recently  complained: 
"Wayne's  a  big  bully,  and  he's  walking  all 
opfer  the  Speaks.  And  there's  nothing  we  can 
do  about  It." 


SALUTE  TO  THE  UJS.  OLYMPIC 
TEAM 
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and  trntnUoDM  at  eifery  parsbe  In  thft 
country  who  has  erer  compttad  to  ath- 
letics, who  hu  e»er  been  ea«i»t  up  to 
thta  infeetloaB  iitii ■*-*"—  sptrtt  of  a 
hairtmll  cinwr.  w  Tmt*^*^"  g»m«  a  run*; 

Tliese  yo«ng  men  and  wnaoi  cany  the 
spirit  of  America  to  the  Olymple  gwnas. 
And  when  any  one  of  them  wins  and 
stands  on  the  highest  step  to  receive 
his  oar  her  medal,  some  of  us  will  feel 
goose  bumps. 

It  Is  wiy>M"g  to  reahze  that  many  of 
these  men  and  women  come  in  effect 
from  down  the  street,  or,  perhaps,  nert 
door.  Tliey  are  Americans  from  nel|^- 
borh»^»  across  this  land.  Yet  they  are 
not  onUnaiy  Americans.  Thev  are  Amer- 
icans who  deswve  oar  admln^ion  and 
get  it. 

I  should  like  to  recognixe  and  salute 
all  of  our  Olympians,  but  especially  tiiose 
from  my  State,  Oregon.  A  sportswrlter 
for  the  Portland  Oregonlan.  Leo  Davis, 
has  tdfntl""^  22  athletes  with  ties  to 
Oregon.  He  says: 

Undoubtedly  Oregon  can  lay  claim, 
however  tenuous,  to  more  Olympians  per 
capita  than  any  State  in  the  Union. 

We  in  Oregon  are  proud  to  be  so  weU 
represented  in  tlie  Olympic  Games.  We 
are  prowl  that  Eugene.  Oreg.,  was  chosen 
as  the  site  for  the  01ynu>k;  track  aiul 
field  trials  this  year.  We  are  proud  that 
University  of  Oregon  track  ooach  Bill 
Bowerman  has  been  named  head  track 
coach  for  the  United  States.  We  are 
proud  that  the  United  States  win  be  so 
well  represented  in  Munich. 
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SUPPORT  FOB  TBE  PCKJC  WOBBB 
AMD    EOOaiOilK;     DEVSLOPIIKNT 

ACT  AMEsaumaiTB 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or   OBEGON 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPREaKNTATI\'ES 

Thursday  August  17. 1972 
Mr.  DELLENBACK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  have  recelTed  the  UJ3.  Olympic 
team  in  this  Chamber.  I  must  confess  it 
occltes  me  to  know  these  men  and 
women  win  be  carrying  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  to  Munich. 

These  athletes,  the  best  amateur  ath- 
letes in  this  Nation,  take  their  strengths 
and  ^kiSls  to  the  Olympic  games.  But 
they  also  cany  with  them  something  far 
more  impoiiant—ibey  carry  the  dreams 


I.  W.  ABEL  TESTIMONIAL 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or    PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17,  1972 

Mr.  GA'nX>S.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  past 
weekend  thousands  trf  steelworkers  In  the 
20th  Congressional  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania honored  the  man  who  has  led  their 
national  organization  for  the  past  7 
years,  Mr.  L  W.  Abel,  president  of  the 
United  Stetiworkars  of  America. 

Mr.  Abel  has  coiiectwl  numerous  hon- 
ors tiirou^xMt  his  Uhutrions  career  as 
a  tmic«  leader  bat  I  am  certain  he  holds 
those  given  him  by  his  f  eHow  steelwork- 
ers above  all  else.  I  have  no  doubt  he  win 
long  remember  the  tribute  iiald  lilm  by 
the  members  and  pensloDers  of  Steei 
City  Local  Umcn  1272,  USWA.  on  Friday, 
Aivort  11. 

Mr.  Specter,  I  offer  my  personal  com- 
mendations to  the  offlcers  and  rank  and 
fUe  m«nber8  of  No.  1272.  who  put  to- 
gether an  outstanding  program  honoring 
one  of  the  greatest  labor  leaders  aar  na- 
tion has  known:  Frauds  R.  McNalry; 
James  P.  Comer,  local  prealdeat;  Loois 
N.  Pioro,  general  oommtttman;  CSieeter 
"Oble"  OMedzlnskl,  trettBurer  Donald  E. 
Hammerle,  vice  president,  and  Samuel 
Davich.  president  of  J  &  L  Vetenn  Erm- 
ployees  AssoelaUoc 


HON.  MCHAB.  HAMUNGTON 

or  KAsaACHUBcrrs 
IK  THK  HOU8X  OP  BBFBaSBTrATIVXB 

Thandttg.  Autput  IT.  tMt 
Mr.  HARBIlfOTON.  Mr,  Speitor,  al- 
thoui^  I  regret  that  my  ahaeneeywter- 
day  forced  me  to  miss  the  vote,  I  stromdr 
supiwrted  the  PnbBc  Wortct  and  gccoom- 
ic  Devdopmept  Act  iBnwxlnieiiU  which 
passed  by  a  vote  of  288  to  n. 

The  major  focus  of  the  UD  Is  its  exten- 
sion of  the  ecooomle  dereloimM&t  pro- 
grams through  Itaeal  year  1974.  Itiese 
programs,  created  to  1W8,  caU  fOr  fhian- 
cial  assistance  to  idlerlate  ooodttlans  of 
substantial  and  persistent  imempftoyment 
in  ecanonteaUy  dlstreaeed  areaa.  I  have 
consistentiy  wged  congresskmal  action 
to  stem  this  proUem.  through  my  intro- 
duction of  the  recent  Eknerseoey  Bmidoy- 
ment  Act  extensioas  and  other  legtslafctve 
efforts.  Unfortunately,  eoonemieally  dis- 
tressed areas  stiB  eidst,  and  unMnploy- 
ment  in  many  areas  remains  high.  Ttie 
Lawrence-Haverlilll  area,  in  my  district. 
is  a  sad  example,  with  over  9-per- 
cent unemployment.  Other  areas  in  the 
Sixth  District,  MaswarhusftXs,  and  acros.s 
the  Nation  are  similarly  suffering  under 
this  economic  malaise. 

In  this  public  works  bill,  we  have  made 
fundamental  and  vital  progresB  toward 
addressing  this  problem  through  the  pub- 
lic works  impact  program.  By  providing 
grants  for  public  works  projects  to  spec- 
ified areas  of  high  imempteyment  or  a 
large  ccmcentratiou  of  low^income  per- 
sons, this  program  has  already  benefited 
many  areas  with  needed  emptoyment  for 
the  jobless  and  the  ocnstnietion  Ol  com- 
munity service  facilities  for  all.  This  pro- 
gnun    has    received    the    extenskm    it 

But  although  these  kinds  ci  financial 
assistance  programs  are  crudal  to  sta- 
billxe  ^he  eoonooiy  and  ease  the  idlgbt  of 
many  of  our  JoUeas,  we  mast  not  over- 
look the  importance  of  the  "environ- 
mental effects "  section  at  the  bUi.  For 
the  past  few  years,  as  you  knew,  a  grow- 
ing interest  in  envlronmaatal  qoaUty 
lias  brought  forth  from  the  Cougxeas  a 
broad  range  ot  r^l'""'^  abatement 
laws.  In  the  process  of  mandating  cer- 
tain air  and  water  quality  levels,  the 
Congress  has  largely  ignored  the  plight 
at  thoee  who  mnst  ooamdy  with  these 
poUatiaa  reqahcmeata. 

A  reeent  stody  by  tiie  Oounea  on  En- 
vironmental Quality  indicated  Itait  some 
small  bosineeseB  would  be  adrersely  af- 
fected by  these  laws.  Ttieae  smaJHer  op- 
erations often  contain  oldar  eoottaaent, 
have  more  Umltod  reaouroaa.  and  In  gen- 
eral, are  laable  to  oope  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  new  laws.  Tlie  staity  f  onnd 
that  some  of  these  "marginal  plants" 
would  be  forced  to  dose  down,  laaahie  to 
meet  the  coats  repaired  for  aeeeptaUe 
polhrtifln  coMtooL 

In  Ught  of  iumut  eeoDomki  condi- 
tions, such  plact  doeingB  mlglit  have 
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dlaMtroai  effects  on  mwiy  arew  with 
ttiimOy  high  unemptojrment  and  mui- 
ne«  dilBcultt*.  It  WM  imww  out  Intent 
to  aolv»  tte  poUutlon  proMem  at  the  cost 
of  foralxw  worfeare  oat  oT  their  lobe  and 
smaU  oompanleB  out  of  buelnese.  Reoog- 
ntiring  thla  need.  I  introduced  on  Auguat 
8  the  BamXL  Barineas  PoUutlon  Abate- 
ment Loan  AMietanoe  and  Worker's  R«- 
adjuetment  Awtstance  Act,  which  would 
pxx>TldB  aailctance  to  amall  buslneesea 
for  the  purpose  oi  meeting  poUutlon 
coQtrol  itandarda  manuated  by  aU  Fed- 
eral. State.  <»■  local  laws  and  regulations. 
It  also  provides  readjustment  allow- 
auoes.  reloeatlan  benefits.  Job  training 
and  iTioeatton  services  for  workers 
whose  plMOts  are  forced  to  close  down 
because  of  ptdlutlon  laws.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  this  ooncept  embodied  In  the  pub- 
lic works  blU  which  passed  yesterday. 

Although  I  welcome  this  early  step  to 
aid  ocmpllance  rfforts.  I  remind  you  that 
some  aspects  of  the  problems  are  not 
fuUy  met  by  the  bUl.  Now  that  we  have 
recognized  the  problem,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  insure  that  environmental 
progress  is  not  made  at  the  expense  of 
the  Nation's  workingmen  and  smaU 
businesses. 


TEAMSTERS   PENSION   FUND   .\ND 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or   ABIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Thursday,  Augnst  17,  1972 

Mr.  STlSimfiK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  August  Issue  of  the  magazine  Over- 
drive, carried  the  third  in  a  series  of 
three'  articles  on  the  Teamsters'  pension 
fund  and  organised  crime.  I  woiUd  like 
to  include  in  the  Comoiossional  Record 
the  first  part  of  the  article  entitled,  "How 
The  Cdtral  States  Pension  Pund  Fi- 
nances The  Nevada  Schemes  of  Orga- 
nized Crime."  Since  it  is  a  rather  long 
article,  the  second  part  will  be  included 
later. 

The  article  foUows: 
How    TBM    CwmMX    States    Pension    Fund 

FmANCS*  TH*  Nbvada   Schemes  or  Obga- 

NIZED  Cbimb 

OWUmBD  CKUCK,  INC. 


Som»  may  aay  that  it  wlU  become  boring, 
b«arU>8  about  the  same  kinds  of  corruption 
month  after  month.  There  la  that  danger,  no 
doubt,  but  readers  should  keep  in  mind  that 
what  we  are  describing  la  not  happening  in 
aome  dream  world.  It's  hi4>penliig  to  you  in 
the  trucking  industry,  and  It  also  seriously 
aSecta  aU  phases  of  democracy  in  this  coun- 
try. The  criminal  conaplracy  of  organized 
crime  can  only  exist  by  using  fear  and  cor- 
ruption to  gain  Immunity  from  the  law. 

The  aotlTltlee  of  the  Mafia  that  are  publi- 
cized attract  attention  to  their  particular 
crimes.  But  organised  crime  U  much  more 
than  that,  more  subtle,  mwe  sinister,  and  its 
leadership  would  frankly  prefer  that  all  at- 
tention be  deroted  to  the  MaOa.  tearing  them 
free  to  pursue  their  unpublloiBed  sobemee. 

Think  of  the  Mafia  as  a  dlTlaion  of  a  com- 
pany oaUad  Organlaaa  CrUne,  Inc.  Tou 
should,  beoauae  that's  tha  way  it  Is.  The  real 
manipulator*  of  this  criminal  oonsptracy  al- 
ways attempt  to  remain  In  the  background. 
Mamas  Ilka  Lansky,  Mulligan,  Ghnree,  Cheeler 
%n«<  .«ffMn>fc«r  are  not  m  the  news  often,  but 
their  Influence  on  the  fabric  of  American 
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life  is  mo«  persuaslre  and  damaging  than 
any  10  Iiftsfla  leaders.  In  months  to  come,  we 
will  show  more  and  more  of  the  "qulef 
arlmes  like  Inlhianoe-peddllng  and  political 
oorruptlon,  the  baste  UigredlenU  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Mafia  and  other  elements  of  or- 
ganised crime,  and  how  the  Pund  actively 
promotes  them. 

Mox  nAura  and  the  fund 

Oddly  enough,  the  first  Pension  Fimd  loan 
m  Nevada  was  made  to  a  hospital.  As  In- 
nocent as  that  may  seem  on  the  surface,  a 
careful  examination  of  the  backgrounds  and 
aotlTltlea  of  those  behind  it  show  a  continu- 
ing web  of  organized  crime  stretching  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
Switzerland  and  the  Bahamas. 

The  Sunrise  Hospital  on  Maryland  Park- 
way m  Las  Vegas  first  received  a  Pund  loan 
In  August  of  1969.  Those  connected  with  the 
Sunrise  at  that  time  were  Morris  (Moe) 
Dalits.  Allard  Boen,  Irwin  Molasky  and  Merve 
Adelson. 

Dalltz'  Intriguing  background  shows  that 
he  was  involved  in  bootlegging  during  the 
30's.  Shortly  thereafter,  he  was  the  leader 
of  what  was  known  as  the  Cleveland  Syndi- 
cate, a  huge  bookmaklng  operation  In  that 
area.  His  first  known  contact  with  the 
Teamsters  came  in  1949.  when  he  arranged  a 
payoff  to  Hoffa  from  a  group  of  employers  in 
order  to  settle  a  contract  dispute 

THE    DESEET    INN 

Two  years  before.  Dalltz  had  made  his  en- 
try into  Nevada  gambling.  He  and  others 
from  the  Cleveland  gambling  fraternity  ar- 
ranged for  the  money  to  complete  construc- 
tion of  Wilbur  darks  De»ert  Inn— for  74^1 
of  the  take. 

Perhaps  the  most  fascinating  of  Dalltz  as- 
sociates Is  Meyer  Lansky,  considered  the  fi- 
nancial wizard  of  organized  crime,  and  a 
•director"  of  the  syndicate  which  oversees  it. 
Ctirrently.  Lansky  is  in  Israel  to  avoid  prose- 
cution In  this  country,  and  he  has  been  In- 
dicted for  skimming  mlUions  of  dollars  out 
of  the  Vegas  Flamingo  Hotel  and  iirranglng 
for  its  disposal  in  other  countries.  Dalltz  li3  a 
close  friend  of  Lansky,  and  both  have  been 
Involved  in  various  "businesses"  over  the 
years. 

... 
Both  Roen  and  Dalltz  were  among  the 
original  developers  of  La  Costa,  the  3.000  acre 
spread  near  San  Diego  which  has  become  a 
retreat  for  the  top  men  in  organized  crime. 
La  CosU.  It  should  be  nn-ntloned,  has  been 
financed  exclusively  wl'-h  Pension  Pund 
money.  Boen's  activities  with  underworld 
figures  go  back  many  years.  Including  stock 
transfers  to  gangster  Bugsy  Slegel  and  Lan- 
sky. In  1982.  Boen  pleaded  guUty  to  stock 
fraud  In  a  case  Involving  a  $100,000  bribe 
being  paid  to  a  United  States  Senator. 

Since  1969,  the  Dalltz  group  has  managed 
to  direct  » 11,360,000  Into  the  Sunrise  Hos- 
pital. The  latest  loan  occurred  in  1971.  At 
that  time,  a  M,600.000  loan  to  the  hospital 
was  made  by  the  City  National  Bank  In 
Beverly  Hills.  Under  the  terms  of  the  agree- 
ment obtained  by  OVERDRIVE  the  Pension 
Fund  will  buy  that  loan  from  the  Bank  In 
January  1973.  making  Sunrise  Indebted  stUl 
further  to  the  Fund. 

The  Dalltz  group  has  arranged  a  number 
of  other  Fund  loans  which  have  filtered 
throtigh  a  bush^  basket  of  corporations  in  a 
bewildering   tangle  of   financial   wizardry. 

THE  STAEDtlST  AND  TREMONT 


August  18,  1972 


August  18,  1972 


Two  otbar  oorponttlooa  which  bad  msm. 
bers  of  the  Dalits  group  or  tbau  associates 
Involved  war*  United  Resort  HatoU,  Inc.  and 
the  liOdaatar  Oorporatlon.  Tbasa  two  pulled 
out  •10350,000  In  Fund  loaaa,  including  one 
for  a  hotel  on  lAka  Maad  than  ran  into  fl. 
nanclal  dlfflooltlas.  SUgbtly  undar  98,0004)00 
remains  unpaid  on  these  S-year  old  lo«ms. 

Although  DaUts  sold  his  gambling  inter- 
ests in  Las  Vegas  to  Howard  Hughes  r*. 
cently,  there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that 
he  still  has  Influence  there.  Nowadays,  Dalltz 
operates  his  vartous  entwprlaes  out  of  La 
Costa. 


Between  1961  and  1964,  the  Fund  dumped 
$8,200,000  into  the  Dallts-controUed  Stardust 
Hotel.  The  amount  still  owed  on  those  loans 
is  $6,700,000. 

In  1963.  the  Fremont  Hotel  received  a  total 
of  $4,000,000  of  which  $2,500,000  Is  stUl 
owed  the  Fund.  The  year  before  that,  a 
company  called  Three-O-One  Corporation 
picked  up  an  $860,000  loan  for  a  downtown 
Las  Vegas  building.  Over  $600,000  Is  still  dt>e 
on  that  one.  Both  of  these  were  controlled 
by  Dalltz  &  Company. 


"OWNERSHIP  NOT  OTTICIAIXT  KXCOKOES" 

In  1966,  the  goTenunent  began  prosecution 
of  a  Dalits  associate  on  Income  tax  charges, 
•niree  years  later,  however,  the  case  was 
dismissed  under  curious  circumstances, 
which  arose  when  it  was  discovered  that  the 
FBI  had  bugged  the  casinos  of  at  least  five 
hotels.  Including  the  Stardust  and  Desert 
Inn.  both  of  which  were  controlled  by 
Dalltz.  Lawsuits  were  filed  against  the  gov- 
ernment for  this  bugging,  and  In  an  appar- 
ent attempt  to  stop  them,  the  government 
dropped  Its  tax  prosecution  in  return  for  the 
other  side  dismissing  its  lawsuits.  What  vae 
learned  from  those  bugs  has  never  been 
released,  but  one  FBI  agent  frankly  stated 
that  they  contained  what  "I  wotUd  efer  to 
as  ownership  which  is  not  ofllclally  .-ecordfid 
with  the  state  of  Nevada." 

A  Las  Vegas-based  real  estate  company 
v/hlch  Is  rvm  by  those  from  the  Dalltz  group 
Is  Realty  Holdings.  Inc.  Pension  Pund  rec- 
ords show  that  they  have  borrowed  cloee  to 
$18,000,000  within  the  past  two  years.  Other 
records  and  agreements  obtained,  however, 
lend  strength  to  the  belief  that  considerably 
more  money  Is  involved.  Many  of  these  docu- 
ments do  not  contain  what  amount  erf 
money  is  involved  from  the  Ftmd,  referring 
only  to  "value  received"  and  "for  a  valu- 
able consideration."  But  wnatever  amounts 
they  are.  they  Indicate  that  Dalltz  and  hta 
men  are  far  from  being  without  power  In 
Nevada. 

MOSXIS    SHENKEX    AND    THE    DONES 

When  it  comes  to  manipulating  Pension 
Fund  money  without  having  to   answer  to 
anj-one,  St.  Louis  attorney  MorrU  Shenker 
is  at  least  equal.   If  not  superior,  to  con- 
victed  swindler  Allen  Dorfnmn.  Shenker.  a 
shadowy,    behind-the-scenes    operatw    who 
shuns  puWlclty,  has  arranged  hundreds  of 
minions  of  dollars  In  Pension  Pund  loans. 
And  In  the  process,  he  has  received  mUUons 
of  doUara  In  fees  for  his  "services."  Although 
Shenker's    activities    are    too    numerous    to 
detaU  here  (they  will  be  enumerated  in  an 
upcoming  article),  some  general  comments 
can  be  made.  He  is  an  acknowledged  finan- 
cial genius  when  It  comes  to  setting  up  c<«n- 
plex  money  deals  (and  hiding  their  owner- 
ship), and  even  IRS  experts  admit  that  he 
has  been  able  to  stump  them.  Further,  he 
has  been  cited  as  the  nimjber  one  lawyer  for 
organized  crime  In  this  coimtry.  Although  he 
has  dazzled  and  confused  the  IRS  on  many 
occasions,    OVERDRIVE    has    learned    that 
federal  agencies  are  beginning  a  massive  In- 
vestigation Into  his  affairs.  Shenker's  main 
activity  with  Fund  loans  In  Nevada  has  in- 
volved the  Dunes  Hotel  in  Las  Vegss. 

When  the  Dunes  opened  In  1956.  the  owner 
Titas  listed  as  Joseph  Sullivan.  Later,  It  was 
discovered  that  the  hidden  owner  was  Ray- 
mond Patrlarca,  chief  of  aU  Mafia  opera- 
tions In  the  New  England  states,  and  head- 
quartered in  Providence,  Rhode  Island.  Just 
recently,  however,  Patrlarca  was  sent  to 
prison  as  the  culmination  of  a  major  oSen- 
slve  against  him  by  the  Justice  Department. 
Later,  Sullivan  sold  out  to  James  (Jake) 
Oottlelb,  who  died  this  past  AprU;  he  owned, 
among  other  things.  Western  Transportation 
in  Chicago  and  Missouri-Oklahoma  Express 
In  St.  Louis.  Ctottlelb  reportedly  then  gave 
$100,000  to  Major  Riddle  (Major  to  hto  name, 
not  a  mlUtary  title)  to  buy  c<»tr<d  of  the 
Dunes'    casino    operation.    An    outfit   called 


u  It  B  OperatUig  Cooapany  was  than  fonnsd. 
Zm^mTat  »  group  of  gamblars,  with  Bid- 
^  in  charge.  M  &  R  then  leased  the  casino 
operation  from  Oottlelb. 

ruxms  or  Horrs 

In  1963,  the  first  loan  from  the  Pension 
jhind  was'  made  to  the  Dunes.  Since  both 
Oottlelb  and  Riddle  were  friends  of  Hoffa,  it 
can  be  assumed  that  this  friendship  had 
aomethlng  to  do  with  the  loan  approval.  In 
•arl?  19*8  Shenker's  Involvement  with  the 
Sunes  surfaced  publicly  for  the  first  time. 

A  partnership  called  Leonard  J.  Campbell 
Enterprises  was  formed  in  order  to  buy  the 
Dunes  from  Oottlelb.  The  main  stookhold- 
an  of  OampbeU  Enterprises  were  William 
Vogler  and  Boains  Furbtish,  both  executives 
of  American  National  Insurance,  Galveston, 
Texas-  the  shareholders  of  M  &  B  (now  called 
M  &  R  Investment  Company) ;  and  E.  Perry 
Thomas,  Chairman  of  the  Bank  of  Ias  Vegas, 
and  who  has  also  been  connected  with  Pund 
loans  In  a  complex  series  of  transactions  in- 
volving the  funneling  of  money  through 
various  corporations,  M  &  R  ended  up  with 
the  Dunes  again,  and  Campbell  Enterprises 
was  dissolved.  Leonard  Campbell,  though. 
gtUl  remained,  endmg  up  in  charge  of  the 
Blot  machines  in  the  casmo. 

In  1967,  Shenker,  Furbish  and  Vogler,  to- 
gether with  22  others,  botight  a  controlling 
taterest  In  Continental  Connector  Corpora- 
tion, which  botight  M  &  R  (and  therefore 
the  Dunes)  In  1968. 

ANCWHER  rtTND  BOBROWER  IN  THE  DUNES 

Since  1970,  a  company  called  Rapid-Ameri- 
can Corporation  in  New  York  was  attemptuig 
to  gain  control  over  the  Dunes  through  the 
purchase  of  Its  stock.  Apparently  a  take- 
over couldn't  be  finalized,  so  Rapid-American 
rescinded  Its  agreement  to  buy  500,000  shares 
of  Conttaental  stock  at  around  818.60  per 
share.  It  has  been  learned  that  the  shares 
wlU  be  sold  to  Shenker.  E.  Perry  Thomas 
(who  Is  now  chairman  of  Continental)  and 
Irvln  J.  Kahn.  In  months  to  come,  the  story 
of  Kahn  will  be  told— the  man  who  has 
borrowed  hundreds  of  millions  from  the 
Pund  Is  a  business  partner  of  Shenker's. 
and  Is  another  phantom  operating  In  the 
twilight  zone  of  .organized  crime). 

Throughout  these  past  ten  years  of  tangled 
corporate  schemes,  the  Pund  has  been  dump- 
ing millions  of  dollars  Into  the  Dunes.  To- 
day, documents  indicate  that  the  Dunes  has 
borrowed  a  total  of  $16  mtUlon  from  the 
Fnnd.  The  last  transaction  recorded  shows 
ttiat  the  Fund  picked  up  a  Dunes  loan  In 
January,  1969,  which  had  been  made  by  the 
First  Security  Bank  of  Utah  for  $3  million. 
Interestingly  enough,  the  Dunes  still  man- 
ages to  owe  the  Pund  a  total  of  $12  million. 

INDICTMENTS  FOB  SKIMMING 

But  in  December.  1971 .  the  owners  of  M  &  R 
ran  Into  a  problem.  A  federal  grand  jury 
handed  down  Indictments  charging  six  men 
with  skimming  cash  from  the  casino  receipts 
prior  to  their  being  counted  for  tax  purposes 
and  Income  tax  evasion. 

The  offlcers  of  M  &  R  who  were  Indicted 
are  Sydney  Wyman,  Robert  Rice  and  George 
Duckworth,  all  former  taig-tlme  gamblers 
from  St.  Louis,  and  Howard  Engel.  Also 
charged  in  the  same  case  is  Leonard  J.  Camp- 
bell and  Charles  Speck,  former  Dimes  credit 
manager. 


PRISON  REFORM 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or    PXNNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAITVES 

Thursday.  Atioust  17.  1972 
Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Sjjeaker.  today  I 
Introduced  a  comprehensive  plan  to  re- 
form the  Nation's  prison  system.  TTie 
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purpooe  of  the  Prison  RMonn  Aet  of  1072 
IB  to  make  the  priaona  loatitatlons  for 
rehabUitatlng  and  trailing  erlmtaiato  so 
they  can  beeocne  useful,  prodnctlTe  mem- 
bers of  society  when  they  are  released. 

In  moat  oases  our  prtsoos  are  nothing 
more  than  warehouses  where  men  and 
women  are  stored  until  they  are  rrieaaed 
to  ccMnmIt  another  crime.  TIm  current 
estimates  «ure  that  four  out  of  every  five 
felonies  are  committed  by  persons  who 
have  already  served  a  prison  term. 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  information 
about  life  in  prls(»)s,  but  too  much  of  it 
comes  from  'experts"  who  have  only  sec- 
ond hand  tcnowledge. 

Only  rec«itly  have  the  men  and  women 
who  have  served  time  in  prisons  been 
looked  to  as  the  best  source  of  informa- 
tion about  our  jails  and  what  csoi  be  done 
to  improve  them. 

Majiy  of  these  former  prisoners  are 
intelligent  and  articulate  and  they  are 
making  important  contributions  to  the 
movement  to  help  prisoners  and  improve 
prison  conditions. 

One  of  these  men  is  James  Burgess,  a 
former  Inmate  of  Holmesburg  Prison, 
wliich  is  in  ray  northeast  Philadelphia 
district.  Mr.  Burgess  is  now  back  at 
Holmesburg  as  a  community-prison 
worker  for  the  Episcopal  Community 
Service  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Burgess  is  an  expert  on  prison  con- 
ditions and  their  effect  on  the  prisoners. 
At  this  time  I  enter  his  statement  on  the 
need  to  improve  our  Nation's  prisons  into 
the  Record: 

I>RISON  RXrOBM 

When  WlU  we  ever  learn  from  our  past  mis- 
takes? For  a  hundred  years  we  have  been 
putting  people  behind  walls  as  punishment 
for  their  crimes,  ant;  then  further  punishing 
them  by  abusing  them,  robotizing  them, 
stripping  them  of  whatever  dignity  they  have 
left,  and  housing  them  In  cells  the  SPCA 
wotild  not  tolerate  for  animals.  After  their 
sentence  Is  served,  they  come  back  to  society 
unable  to  cope  because  Instead  of  being 
taught  to  compete,  they  have  been  taught  to 
conform,  and  Instead  of  being  taught  self 
confidence,  they  have  been  taught  that  they 
are  worthless.  When  they  come  from  behind 
the  walls,  they  are  bitter,  afraid,  and  feel 
there  Is  no  future  for  them.  In  addition  to 
being  crippled  emotionally,  they  have  been 
crippled  soclaUy.  Their  family  ties  have  de- 
teriorated over  the  years  of  incarceration. 
They  have  no  funds.  They  have  no  Job,  and 
know  that  most  employers  will  treat  them  as 
lepers  when  they  find  out  they  have  a  crimi- 
nal record.  Even  If  they  could  find  a  Job.  It 
may  take  two  weeks  before  they  get  their 
first  paycheck:  leaving  them  with  the  pres- 
sures of  survival  for  that  time. 

When  you  put  a  bitter,  confused,  fright- 
ened man.  with  no  money  and  no  family 
in  a  society  he  can't  ctH?e  with,  what  do  you 
think  the  result  will  be?  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  guesstimates  of  the  recidivism  rate 
go  as  high  as  75%.  It  is  a  wonder  to  me  that 
they  are  not  100% !!  Our  present  philosophy 
of  put  the  criminals  behind  walls  where  we 
don't  have  to  think  about  them  is  falling 
miserably.  Will  we  never  learn? 

If  we  are  ever  to  clamp  shut  the  revolving 
doors  In  our  prisons  we  are  going  to  have  to 
take  one  of  two  avenues.  Either  we  are  going 
to  have  to  throw  the  key  away,  or  we  are 
going  to  have  to  spend  the  time,  effM^  and 
money  to  work  with  the  ^vspM  behind  the 
walls  and  find  out  what  is  causing  their  anti- 
social behaviour  and  take  steps  to  correct  It. 

It  sounds  easier  to  throw  away  the  key,  but 
It  isn't.  Wltti  no  turnover  our  present  pri- 
sons wotild  soon  fill  to  overflowing.  You  would 
have  to  build  hundreds  of  new  warehouses  to 
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■toca  people.  Haw  prlaooa  an  aapanatva.  and 
ao  ara  Uxa  staff  and  loglatloa  It  takaa  to  run 
tham.  Tbata  la  alao  a  moial  pvoblam.  Can  im 
turn  our  Isaoks  on  paopla  irtia  uaadMp,  and 
be  at  paaoa  with  ouiaalvaat  IX  wa  waia  walk- 
ing along  tba  rlvar  front,  and  aaw  aomeona 
diownlng,  wa  would  attampt  to  save  them. 
At  tha  vary  least  ws  would  sand  for  help. 
We  wotild  have  difficulty  Uvlng  with  our- 
selves If  ws  Just  passed  tham  by.  Yet  thai* 
are  thouHandi  of  man.  woman  and  children 
In  our  prisons,  drowning,  and  crying  for 
help.  Can  we  continue  to  Ignora  tbaU  crlas? 
If  we  have  to  put  people  behind  walla  to 
protect  society,  let  us  at  least  work  with 
them  behind  the  walls  and  try  ta  solve  the 
problems  that  are  keeping  them  from  leading 
normal  happy  Uvea. 

My  own  prison  experience  has  been  In  the 
country  prisons.  At  that  lavaL  tha  over- 
whelming majority  of  people  are  Incarcerated 
for  drug  reUted  crimes.  My  experience  has 
been  that  addlcU.  onoe  datoaiflad,  and  re- 
leased from  the  preseoree  of  supporting  their 
habit  and  their  every  day  needs,  undergo  a 
complete  personaUty  change.  'While  In  prison 
they  almost  always  express  a  daslre  to  rid 
themselves  of  their  paycologlcal  habit.  It  is 
tragic  that  they  have  to  wait  for  their  re- 
lease from  prison  to  enter  a  drug  program, 
when  the  prison  Itself  is  the  moat  logteal 
place  to  r\m  a  large  scale  therapy  program. 
There  Is  no  question  In  my  mind  that  ef- 
fective drug  programs  are  the  number  one 
need  In  the  prisons  today. 

We  also  need  to  give  inmates  the  oppor- 
tunity to  get  an  education  while  incarcerated. 
I  have  known  many  men  In  prison  who 
could  not  read  or  write.  Is  It  any  wonder 
they  could  not  survive  in  our  highly  com- 
petitive society?  Very  few  collage  graduates 
steal  pockatbooks  from  UtUe  oW  ladles. 

In  line  with  this  reasoning,  we  also  need  to 
provide  vocational  training,  so  ex-offenders 
win  have  the  skUls  needed  to  secure  decent, 
self  gratifying  employment. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  schools  and  train- 
ing programs  should  necessarUy  have  to  be 
within  the  confines  of  the  prison.  I  feel  that 
letting  Inmates  commute  to  established 
schooU  m  the  community  would  not  only 
Increase  their  enthusiasm  but  wotild  also 
give  them  a  healthier  mental  attitude. 

Thoee  Incarcerated  for  mlntM-  offenses,  and 
who  can  secure  employment  should  -Je  al- 
lowed to  work  during  the  day  and  return  to 
the  prison  at  night.  This  wlU  aUow  them  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  being  self  sufficient, 
and  wUl  also  make  them  tax  paying  cltlaens 
rather  than  tax  receiving. 

If  we  are  ever  to  bring  about  prison  re- 
form, we  are  going  to  have  to  change  public 
attitude.  There  are  too  many  people  who  feel 
that  Implementing  prison  programs  wUl 
eventuaUy  turn  tha  prisons  Into  coimtry 
clubs.  They  do  not  realise  that  no  matter 
how  good  conditions  In  the  prison  become 
the  inmates  wUl  be  suffering  a  vwy  severe 
punishment — that  of  loas  of  their  freedom 
and  separation  from  their  loved  ones.  That 
punishment  Is  so  severe,  that  there  Is  no  need 
to  add  on  the  punishment  of  bad  living  con- 
ditions and  hostue  attitudes  of  correctional 
staff.  All  the  bad  conditions  of  the  prisons  ac- 
complish Is  to  make  the  inmaU  bitter,  and 
render  t^'m  unreceptive  to  positive  change. 

We  have  tried  the  philosophy  of  punish- 
ment, and  It  has  not  worked.  It  to  time  to  try 
a  new  tack— that  of  trying  to  give  offenders 
a  feeling  of  self  esteem. 

Most  Inmates  whom  I  have  Interviewed 
have  become  antisocial,  or  started  using  drugs 
because  they  have  had  a  very  low  opinion  of 
themselves.  Many  actuaUy  hate  tbamaelves. 
They  feel  completely  Inartaqiiate.  worthless, 
and  not  capable  of  being  loved  by  anyone. 
How  can  a  parson  who  does  not  re^^eot  hlm- 
seU,  req>act  oOo^nl  No  wondar  thara  ara  so 
many  vlc^ent  crimes  in  Antertca  today.  AU 
our  prisons  are  doing  today.  Is  reinforcing 
thto  feeling  of  worthleaanaas. 
In  the  Interest  of  being  brief  I  have  listed 
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ocOf  tiM  ntcMt  tBoportutt  zMCds  In  oar  prtaoBs. 
AM  70a -mta  taxm  ttmn  mn  rmmM  itA  ntmM 
of  priBtad  amuirtu  bf  taamwl  mttMn;  «U 
potBtti«  o«t  tlM  iBMitoqtMeta*  of  th«  prtaon 
syrtam  and  calltBC  for  speeffle  ciMtfy^Bot 
th<yoalymiuwmtto«pnnichw— Up«p<gMd 
traata.  m  does  tl»l«  repot,  If  no  one  la  mored 
to  •«»  opoB  tbam.  So  I  pr»y  th»t  ywi  w>*  oon- 
shlar  cbl*  rwport  m  ivmt  men  tafanaation 
about  priaoB  r«*orm  (Ood  know*  we  !>•»• 
mar*  tbaa  enot«li  of  that  already) :  but  ••  a 
pie*  to  act  OB  en  tbe  Inlocm^tkm  we  h*»e 
gathered.  Brery  day,  erery  howr.  that  we  de- 
lay pattlBg  tnteUigent  rcfonna  Into  effect 
more  Viwm  are  betaig  wasted,  more  people  who 
need  and  deaerre  our  help  are  drowning. 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACT— XXXV 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wnooMsnr 

nf  THK  Houaa  of  meprbskntatives 
ThwradOif.  Aufftat  17.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reintro- 
duced tbe  telephone  prlTScy  bill  on 
Mat   id,   li>73,  with  a  total  of  4S  00- 


TUto  talll  would  give  individuals  the 
right  to  Indicate  to  the  teleT>hone  00m- 
pany  if  ttwr  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
daUr  nllcited  over  the  tdephone.  Com- 
mercial flim«  wanting  to  solicit  buslnees 
over  th*  phone  would  then  be  required 
to  oMaia  Iran  the  phone  company  a  list 
of  oMtaoMn  who  opted  for  the  eommer- 
dal  ie<iill«lwi  Tlie  FC!C  would  also  be 
gtrcD  tbe  option  of  reqalrtns  the  phone 
company,  tattead  of  sapi^ylng  a  Ust,  to 
put  an  aitnrttir  by  the  name  of  thoee 
ImSvldtMls  In  the  phone  book  who  have 
lijfi— 1  to  Invoke  the  commercial  soUd- 
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Tnsa.  TKr.. 

BepreeentatlTe  Bat  BoanTS, 
Boute  0/  lt»fr«»»nt«tive*, 
Wa$Miiirton.  D.C. 

DMAS  8ib:  I,  along  with  many  ot  my  frlenda 
and  netghbore,  are  continuously  being 
bothered  with  telepbeoe  sollc'.tatkm  I  don't 
hare  time  for  tbeee  ealla  and  I  regard  them 
aa  an  inTaslon  of  prlTacy.  Tbe  tbtnga  people 
try  and  sell  wtr  tbe  telephoQe  are  a  waate 
of  time  and  money  and  I  don't  enjoy  being 
bothered  with  such  calla.  I  get  several  a 
month. 

I  understand  that  Rep.  Les  .\spln  of  Wis- 
consin Is  trying  to  get  something  done  about 
this  with  hla  Telephone  lYlvacy  Act  I  urge 
you  to  support  this  act.  The  Idea  at  putting 
an  aatertsk  by  the  names  ot  people.  In  the 
pbone  book,  who  do  not  want  solicitation  id 
a  good  Idea. 

Would  you  please  see  what  you  can  do 
about  this  situ  at  ton  T 
Sincerely, 


BATiiOa  CoiXECB  or  Msotcnrz. 

Houaton,  Tex.,  Auf/tut  3. 1972. 
Hon.  Lks  Aspin. 

Th€  Horns*  of  Representatwe*.  Congre**  of 
the  VnUed  SUtea.  Wtuhitmton.  D.C. 
Dkas  RxpassiNTATivi  AflPrNr:  This  letter  la 
to  Indicate  my  strongest  support  for  your 
bill  which  would  allow  the  American  public 
to  pat  a  "no  sollcltora'  designation  on  their 
ttfephone  nunabers. 

Beet  assured  that  many  Americana  from 
all  waika  of  life  share  our  dislike  of  being 
IntAtrupted  at  tbe  most  annoying  moments 
by  telephone  soUcltors.  This  bill  has  my 
sincere,  whole-hearted  support. 

With  beet  wishes  for  your  success  In  pass- 
ing this  bin,  I  remain 
Sincerely  yotors. 


^  not  covered  by  tix  legislation 
w,»—  te  cliaittleB  acBl  other  nenprafit 
groapa.  poUtleal  candMates  or  oratanlHi- 
tfcjoB,  and  opiniflQ  poUtakers.  Aleo  not 
coveted  wtndd  be  debt  oolleetlan  aten- 
dea  or  any  other  indlvldnal  or  comimnles 
wttla  whom  the  Individual  has  an  ezlstlnc 
eantnutordetot. 

I  have  received  an  monnous  amonnt 
of  ecmvandMioe  on  this  ledslatlon 
fltai  an  over  tbe  eountry.  Today.  I  am 
rJi^r^Tif  «  3Sd  n^mpMng  of  these  letters 
intn  the  Bacois,  since  they  deeeribe  far 
mora  vividly  than  I  possibly  could,  ttie 
need  for  this  legislation. 

H    letten    follow — some    of    the 

I  taaivte  been  omitted: 


MT.  ntOSFBCT.  IlX., 

Augyut  7,  Itn. 

Soi:  We,  and  eraryone  w»  kzMw,  are 

««ry  mmb  tai  favor  of  HJt.  IMM  to  ovtUw 
I  ■eUetttug  tf  the  subaorUMr  ao  re- 
wouM    be    really   gratefvd   tor 


SIneerely, 


PAU^TtNX,  Iix.,  August  2.  197t. 
aao-I^nAirat, 
0o«s«  OJIee  BMOdtn^, 
VMfci«9<on.  DX3. 

Stk:  Please  add  my  nan>e  to  thoee  in  stip- 
port  ol  your  proposed  bill.  HJL  148M,  to  keep 
OMleanee  calls  oO  tbe  phone. 

What  a  bore  they  are.  I  resent  them 
latwioely. 

Very  tnily  youra. 


AuensT  7.  1972. 
DxAs  Repsi^sektatiw  Asfih:  Bncloaed  are 
the  names  of  four  roters  who  support  bill 
HB-14884.  We  feel  It  Is  about  time  some 
one  at  (excuse  me  the  phone  Is  ringing) 
oppad  this  Utfemal  bothering  by  the  tele- 
pteiae.  Please  keep  us  informed  of  the  bin's 
piogiees  and  If  there  Is  anything;  else  we 
can  do  let  any  of  us  know. 
Thank  yotL 

Dattb    Michaix   DbUala. 
Chabixs  Praitk  EKUala, 
Violet  Amk  DeMala. 
JtrDrm  Akn  Makx. 


PIGHnNQ  INFLATION 
PHASE  n 


AFTER 


WOOOBUDGK,   VA., 

Axigutt  11,  im. 
rw»»  BsFssaBtTATrrx  Aarac  I  am  writing 
In  supycrt  at  your  bin  c<»icemlng  telephone 

soUcMatton. 
In  o«r  area  eaDs  average  perhaps  S  per  week 

usoany  from  \mbA  Derelopera.  These  calls 
are,  neaAaaa  to  aay,  vary  annoying. 

I  hope  yoar  MH  pMaea,  and  I  would  like  to 
add  my —W*. 


■August  18,  1972 

by  C.  C.  Moseley,  preaMent  of  Qrand 
Central  Industrial  Centre.  Olendale. 
Calif. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I  In- 
sert here  some  excerpts  from  Fortune, 
and  the  letter  from  Mr.  Moseley: 
[From  2V>rtunie  magatilne,  June  1972] 

FBiHrUiW   IMTIATIOV  AVUB  PKAaS  II 

Fiscal  policy  win  Ise  a  partlcnlarty  dlllloalt 
problem  beeatise  the  federal  budget  Is  tn  a 
quite  literal  sense  out  of  oontiol.  The  irggin 
gate  cost  c^  individually  mwltuiluua  pro- 
grams tends,  of  oounw,  to  exeeed  any  vlakle 
total:  let  tbe  ecmgresaloaal  budegtary  proeaas 
focuses  only  on  the  programa  and  IndodM 
no  explicit  oonalderatton  ot  the  total  budget 
The  result  Is  federal  oommltaiantB,  by  direct 
outlays  and  through  credit  gwanteea,  that 
are  growing  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
economy  can  aooommodate. 

The  figures  concoTiing  this  matter  aie 
dramatic.  In  his  latest  l>udget  niiMsgi  tbe 
President  noted  some  sertous  shrinkage  In 
our  future  "budget  margin.**  Only  last  year 
the  fiscal  107S  margin  was  put  at  $S0  tiU- 
Uon — l.e.,  federal  eKpeodlturaa  Implied  by 
programa  to  whleh  w«  were  already  cam- 
mltted  would  be  990  bUUon  bMow  the  reie- 
nues  that  the  tax  syatMn  would  produM  In 
1976  If  the  economy  were  operating  at  rea- 
sonably f  uU  employmeat.  In  the  budget  mas- 
sage for  this  year,  the  tmapent  margin  lor 
nscal  1976  was  down  to  SS  blUloa.  The  ger- 
emmental  process  must  again  be  made  sub- 
ject to  fiscal  discipline,  or  the  price-cost 
battle,  and  even  the  free  economy  Itself,  will 
be  in  serious  Jeopardy. 

ObANV  CximAI.  ImtrBTKIAI.  Ckntis, 

aiendaU.  Calii^  JvXi  17, 1371. 

Dkab  Edxtok:  Has  the  majortty  In  Ooa- 
grees  gone  completely  nuts?  Dont  sneer  at 
this  remark — you  be  the  judge. 

In  the  June  Fortime  magaalnw.  in  an  artkde 
by  President  Klxca'a  former  chief  eeonomist 
Paul  W.  l^cCracken,  it  was  stated  that  ". . . 
federal  cccnmltments  by  diz«ct  outlays  and 
through  credit  gwarantrses.  are  growing  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  the  economy  can  ac- 
commodate," and  that  federal  expenditures 
to  which  we  are  already  committed  would  b« 
•30  billloa  (yea.  •M.OOO  mlUlon)  short  ot 
the  revenues  that  tbe  tax  system  woukl  pro- 
duce In  1879.  UnbeUevable,  but  trwel 

Tir«»j[<nji  the  else  of  the  disflcit  (money  to 
be  borrowed)  by  the  time  Ooagreas  gets 
through  with  «>«/♦«*  t~»^i  projects  I  The  writ- 
ing is  on  tlie  wall— greater  iTTflatInn  and 
higher  tazea.  The  "apendera"  In  Owgiwa  im 
bankrupting  the  country.  Let's  throw  tbe 
'  Spendera"  out  before  we  aU  go  broke  I 
Sincerely. 

C.  C.  MosKixT,  President. 


HON.  EARL  F.  LANDGREBE 

or   IKDIAIf  A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Augttst  17.  1972 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Juoe  1972  issue  of  Fortune  magaalne 
carried  an  article  entitled  "Fighting  m- 
flattai  Af  to-  Phase  n,"  which  spurred  a 
letter  to  the  editor  of  1.825  newspapers 


FAIR  AND  IMPARTIAL  ELECTIONS 


HON.  DONALD  W.  RIEGLE,  JR. 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBBSENTATI V  eS 

Thursday,  August  17.  1972 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  left  and  right 
In  the  country  can  come  together  on  the 
issue  of  fair  and  impartial  elections.  At 
this  time,  I  would  Itte  to  submit  these 
nationally  syndicated  articlea.  by  James 
A.  Wechsler  and  WHllam  P.  Buckley,  Jr.. 
which  speak  for  themselves. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Poet,  July  20.  1972 J 

DxMociscT  IV  Acenw 

(By  wiuiam  F.  Bucklsy,  it.) 

When   the   South  Vietnamese   had   their 

election  la  1967,  lyndon  Johnson  Invited  a 
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hunch  of  liberal  professors  to  go  over  there 
^  satisfy  themselves  that  the  election  was 
Tim  ThU  they  did,  and  one  profeesor  from 
t^Boeton  area  reported  to  the  Preeklent  his 
inclusion  that  the  election  in  South  Vlet- 
^nTwas  as  clean  as  the  typical  election  to 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

This  comment  was  the  source  of  enormous 
underground  mirth  among  the  cognoscenti, 
-bo  understood  exactly  what  the  good  pro- 
fsMor  was  trying  to  communicate.  That  de- 
Jnocracy  in  South  Vietnam.  whUe  passably 
fair  is  a  pretty  relaxed  thing,  along  Massa- 
ehuiette  lines.  I  think  It  was  in  Boston,  or 
maybe  it  was  In  Chicago,  a  little  whUe  back 
that  an  election  district  reported  183  votes, 
»U  of  them  for  the  Democratic  candidate,  and 
nues  what?  By  sheer  coincidence,  the  183 
dtleena  had  filed  In  and  voted  alphabetically  I 
That  Is  democracy  plus  law  and  order. 

I  have  always  thought  that  If  you're  going 
to  have  democracy,  you  may  Just  as  well  do 
It  right.  After  the  decision  Is  reached  as  to 
what  voter  qualifications  are,  let  them  vote, 
and  go  ahead  and  count  their  votes.  The 
evidence  is  overwhelming  that  the  political 
tnaehtne  to  Brooklyn  was  recently  concerned 
to  return  the  tocumbent  to  office,  rather 
^fn  to  ascertain  whom  the  majority  wanted. 

It  would  have  been  absorbed  as  routtoe 
Democratic  graft  except  that  the  challenger 
b  none  other  than  Allard  Lowenstein,  the 
piesldent  of  Americans  For  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. Mr.  Lowenstein  has  a  particular  stake 
In  the  contest,  unrelated  to  the  question  of 
whether  he  will  be  sent  to  Congress. 

He  Is  the  young  man  who  has  already  made 
the  history  books  in  virtue  of  havtog  per- 
luaded  Eugene  McCarthy  to  make  the  race 
sgalnst  Lyndon  Johnson  in  1968,  thereby 
l^oving  that  The  System  was  alive  and  well. 
He  Is  as  influential  among  the  young  as  any- 
oae  to  America,  and  if  he  gives  out  the  word 
that  you  cannot  have  a  reliable  democratic 
ctmtest  in  the  heart  of  metropolitan  New 
York,  his  constituency  will  experience  a  dis- 
illusionment that  wU  redoiuid  to  the  benefit 
of  the  craaies  in  Americart  poUtics. 

In  his  primary  contest,  every  ktod  of  fraud 
and  harassment  was  exercised.  New  voters 
found  their  registration  cards  missing.  Oth- 
aza  were  given  punarounds.  Some  spent  as 
much  as  four  hours  trytog  to  locate  the  right 
poll  tog  place,  and  filing  their  votes.  Others 
found  machtoes  rigged. 

One  lady  wrote:  "I  was  told  that  I  had 
been  rediatrloted.  That  I  should  vote  at  75 
Oadman  Plaza.  I  left;  (but  there  Is)  no  75 
Oadman  Plaza.  On  my  walk  back  I  noticed 
that  that  aotne  people  were  voting  a«t  140 
Cadman  Plasa.  I  stopped  In  there  and  was 
told  I  would  have  to  go  to  75  Henry  St.  When 
I  got  to  76  Henry  St.  I  was  told  that  it  would 
be  another  two  hours'  wait.  I  gave  up." 

There  were  only  30,000  votes  cast,  and  yet 
the  Lowensteto  forces  are  talking  about  as 
many  as  14,000  irregularities,  and  hard-core 
fraud  to  4000  to  5000  cases.  At  that,  the  in- 
cumbent beat  Lowenstein  by  only  a  few  hun- 
dred votes.  The  evidence  suggests  that  Low- 
ensteto would  have  won  by  scmiethtog  like  a 
landsUde. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Bo  now  It  goes  to  the  courts.  It  betog 
widely  suspected  that  local  state  Judges  are 
not  going  to  upeet  tbe  poUtlcal  machtoe  that 
put  them  where  they  are,  Lowensteto  will 
probably  end  up  in  federal  court.  There  he 
will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  document  his 
grievances,  in  behalf  of  the  electorate.  And 
the  message  may  go  out  to  the  bosses:  Cut 
it  out. 

It  happens  that  Mr.  Lowensteto  backs  en- 
thusiasticaUy  almost  every  mistaken  political 
idea  that  ever  issued  out  of  the  social  Imag- 
inations of  man.  But  that  isn't  the  potot, 
any  more  so  than  when  us  good  guys  sat 
around  in  19*4  worrying  about  how  many 
votes  would  be  stolen  frwn  Barry  Goldwater 
by  the  Democratic  poU  tenders. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Fair  elections,  like  precautions  agalnsia©- 
cldental  wars,  ars  to  evaryKodya  intend 
It  Is  lucky  for  our  international  reputation 
that  we  didnt  invite  any  South  Vletnameae 
professors  ovw  to  monitor  tbe  Lowenstein 
election. 

(From  the  New  York  Post,  July  7,  1972) 

FioHTnto  Back 

(By  James  A.  Wechsler) 

For  many  long,  wearytog  houm  of  the  past 
two  weeks,  a  dedicated  battalion  of  Allard 
Lowensteto's  volunteer  supporters  has  been 
quietly  ssaembUng  evidence  to  document  thfe 
charge  that  he  was  defrauded  of  victory  In 
hlB  Congressional  battle  with  John  Rooney 
and  the  Esposito  machine.  Their  findings  will 
form  the  bulwark  of  the  case  his  attorneys 
wlU  present  to  hU  legal  fight  to  force  a  rerun. 

Lowensteto's  move  grew  out  of  a  meeting 
with  his  campaign  workers  on  the  morning 
after  primary  day  when  Booney  bad  been  re- 
ported winning  by  1006  votes.  (The  final 
official  margto,  according  to  the  Lowensteto 
camp,  was  actuaUy  closer  to  800).  Lowen- 
stein's  toitlal  Impulse  was  to  go  on  a  hoUday 
with  his  family  and  then  take  up  other  en- 
deavors. His  campaign  was  deeply  to  debt; 
despite  his  own  conviction,  based  on  first- 
hand toqulry  and  reports  he  had  received 
throughout  the  night,  that  he  had  been 
robbed  of  a  hard-earned  triumph,  he  knew 
how  much  hard,  tedious  labor  would  be  to- 
volved  to  preparing  a  chaUenge.  He  was 
reluctant  to  ask  his  tired  troops  to  begto 
another  mission. 

In  a  sense  they  made  the  decision  for  him 
that  morning.  One  after  another  of  the 
veteran  community  figures  and  activists 
who  had  carried  his  banner  rose  to  describe 
primary-day  chicanery  and  plead  for  a 
counterattack. 

"After  llstentog  to  them.  I  reaUy  felt 
ashamed  that  I'd  even  contemplated  givtog 
in,"  Lowensteto  remarked  yesterday.  "80 
many  of  them  kept  saytog  that  I  waa  the 
one  who  had  urged  them  to  work  wlthto 
the  electoral  process — and  now  we  had  to 
show  that  we  wouldn't  let  the  machtoe  steal 
an  election  from  us.  So  I  told  them  I  had  had 
my  half -hour  vacation  and  now  we'd  go  back 
to  work." 

There  are  two  major  thrusts  to  the  docu- 
mentation now  betog  prepared  under  the 
able,  spirited  direction  of  Terry  Lenzner, 
former  chief  of  legal  services  to  the  OBO. 

One  is  the  contention  that  more  than  2000 
prospective  Lowensteto  voters  were  dis- 
franchised to  varied  ways;  many  found  their 
registration  cards  were  mysteriously  mlsstog 
when  they  went  to  the  polls.  The  pi:toclpal 
victims.  It  Is  alleged,  were  blacks  and  Puerto 
Rlcans,  many  of  whom  were  bruskly  ttn-ned 
aside  when  they  went  to  the  Board  of  Elec- 
tions seektog  help.  (Additional  frustrations, 
such  as  the  breakdown  or  shortage  of  voting 
machines,  were  widely  reported  to  the  city 
that  day,  but  tbe  Lowenstein  forces  assert 
they  can  show  the  chaos  waa  significantly 
conspicuous  to  areas  favorable  to  him) . 

The  parallel  charge  U  that  the  Rooney 
total  was  fiagrantly  padded  by  use  of  names 
of  the  dead  or  departed,  repeat  voters  and 
other  haUowed  practices  of  the  old -line  ma- 
chines. A  court  order  apeniag  the  Board  of 
Elections  files  has  already  produced  much 
confirmatory  material. 

The  totensity  of  feeling  among  those  par- 
ticipating to  the  challenge  can  be  quickly 
discerned  to  totervlews  with  a  group  of  them. 
Thus  Bertha  Thomas,  a  warm  articulate 
conMnunlty  worker  to  the  predominantly 
black  Fort  Qreene  area  declared: 

"For  the  first  time  many  mtoortty  citizens 
became  aware  of  their  right  to  vote  to  a 
primary.  Now  we're  out  to  see  that  Justice 
is  done — not  just  for  Al  but  for  aU  the  com- 
munity people  who  were  turned  away.  It 
worse  than  to  the  deepest  South." 
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WiUredo  Vargaa,  a  aa-year-oU  yia«nam 
Tetaiaa  who  helped  to  rally  Puarta  Btaan 
votan  for  Lownatatn  tn  wmiamlmrg.  said: 

'"mm  was  the  flza*  tima  w«  omdtt  ga*  a  big 
Puerto  Btean  turnout— mayha  40  per  cent 
instead  of  IS  per  cent  of  thoas  ragtMared. 
But  I  know  there  wan  two  or  three  hundred 
right  to  my  awn  ama  who  wan  told  there 
were  no  cards  for  them— In  aone  eaaaa  even 
when  a  husband  and  wifo  raglatated  tngettier. 
only  one  card  was  there.  Tba  paopia  are 
watching  to  see  what  ha|ipaaia  now.  If  tbe 
system  is  not  going  to  be  fair,  why  ha  part 
of  It?  I'm  grateful  to  Al  f or  flgtattng  baok— 
at  least  the  tn«ft>»tTM  wlU  know  it  didnt  get 
away  with  this." 

John  Mulhem,  a  former  prtset  to  a  Puerto 
Rlcan  neighborhood,  said  "I've  never  seen  an 
election  like  this — everything  waa  done  to 
confuss  and  frustrate  pei^la  by  shifting  poU- 
tog  places  out  of  their  amaa  and  even  re- 
fustog  to  give  them  direetlona.'' 

A  rerun  would  admittedly  pcae  formidable 
problems  for  the  Lowenstein  foroea,  wtiose 
ardor  is  unmatched  by  any  bidden  fiscal  re- 
sources. They  would  be  counting  haavUy, 
however,  on  the  anger  stirred  by  what  so 
many  regard  as  a  fraudulent  exevotas.  The 
savagery  of  tbe  Rooney  can^Mign  may  also 
produce  a  backlash;  by  now.  for  example, 
many  of  tbe  Hassldie  Jews  whom  the  Bocmey 
machine  recruited  must  have  issrmwl  of  the 
crudely  anti-Semitic  whispsrlng  campaign 
staged  by  Booney  adherents  to  such  aieas 
as  Oreenpotot. 

Meanwhile  echoes  of  the  fight  wtO.  be  heard 
shortly  to  Miami  Beach,  where  aaas  young 
Lowensteto  campaignera  like  Steve  Morgan 
and  Dennis  OonciUa  plan  to  air  tbefr  story 
before  the  youth  and  black  caucuses  at  the 
Democratic  Convention,  the  battle  of  Brook- 
lyn's 14tb  CD  may  have  Just  begun. 


HEROIN  MAINTENANCE 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  HXW   TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRSSENTATTVES 

Thursday.  August  17,  lt72 
Mr.  PEYSER,  Mr.  ^xaker.  Mr.  Don 
Miller,  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Bureau  of 
Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Ebrag*  ha*  pre- 
pared the  following  memorandum  re- 
garding heioln  malntenaaoe  ton  the  con- 
gressional ad  hoc  Committee  Against 
Heroin  Maintenance.  I  thoo^t  It  might 
be  of  IntovBt  to  my  coUeaguei: 

MssiOBANxmic  OH  TBS  UBS  OF  HnoxM  Uimsa 

THS  COKVSSHXirSIVX  Dsuo   Asuss  Pksvxm- 
TION  AND  CONTSOL  ACT  OP  1970 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the 
toteipretatlon  of  the  law  regarding  the  use 
of  hereto  in  treatment  or  reseawh  under  the 
Oomprehenalve  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  (OSA  of  IBW).*  The 
question  is  posed  Inetdsait  to  cartato  pro- 
posals to  estaUisb  pUot  programs  to  deter- 
mtoe  the  feasibility  of  matotalnlng  addioU 
on  hereto  as  a  1 1  ustinsiit  madaHty. 

As  early  as  1018,  heroin  had  besoms  known 
as  a  drug  partieularly  liable  to  abuse  and  to 
produce  lU  afieets,  and  that  such  Uabillty  u 
not  offset  by  substantial  therapeutic  ad- 
vantages not  pciasaanril  by  such  drugs  aa  mor- 
phine. Oq  Mandd  18,  1818.  ths  New  York 
Payohlatrical  Badety  and  the  Rev  York 
Acadony  at  Medicine  made  tbe  following 
rtmfrmm'frndet'^*"  •  "We  recommend  that  the 
Federal  Ooverament  take  such  msasuras  aa 
are  feasible  to  abolish  ths  maaufaetnn  c< 
heroin  altogether."  * 

Neort.  to  19S0,  the  American  Medical  Assod- 


Footnotea  ait  end  of  artldle. 
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tk»  MUUanwi  Wowmaiarr. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

J  on  blB  part  U>  ouilc*  aetaad  tMtoat  avmll- 
for  nwrrh    Certainly,  tbmn  U  no  r«- 

MKt  tiMt  the  Attonwr  0«nieral  mu»t 
Iwfiilii    wraltebl*   to   coadiict   baroln 

MMiirw  pracntm*  even  under  tbe  aagis 
of  rowrrh  Moreover,  conflscsted  hurrtn  Is 
totally  uMwltable  for  intravenous  Injection 
in  Iranuuia;  tbe  barote  is  nettbar  pure  nor 
sterile.  Therefora.  aU  coofiacated  heroin 
would  ha»a  to  be  purlfled — a  procedure  that 
BNDD  could  not  undertake.  It  la  doubtful 
that  the  Oongresa  Intended  for  BNDD  to  per- 
fom  oommerelal  manofaetnrlng  eerrtcee  to 
reeeavtikers. 

Tbet«  la  aleo  a  legal  oonalderatlon  that 
lequlrea  nirther  oooalderatloa  by  the  Ftoderal 
■pooA  and  Drug  AdminlatraMoB.  Section  303 
(f)  at  the  OoBtrolled  Subataaieee  Act  of  10TO 
provtrlM  that  "Reglstratloa  appUcatlona  by 
pnettUonen  wtahlng  to  oondtH^  reaearc^ 
wttk  oontroned  ■ubManoea  tn  Sehednle  I  ahaU 
ba  reCerred  to  the  Secretary  for  HSW],  who 
*all  autwinltie  qualMeattooa  and  ootnpa- 
taney  of  eaeti  praettttooar  reqneatlng  regta- 
tnrttoB,  aa  waQ  a*  the  naertta  of  Um  reaeanAi 
piatoeol."  It  la  beUared  tbat  PDA  must  eon- 
alder  harolB  aa  a  "new  dmg,**  and.  tharefora. 
pvobaMy  raqnlra  lueeareherii  to  go  throogb 
the  regular  new  drug  prooedurea,  inoludliig 

all  oa  r-*""'-  prior  to  Ita  Inieetlga- 

uae  ta  huaaaa  behiga.  BMUU  baa  no 

In  tMi  regard:  it  la  potntad  out 

M«tar  that  waiianta  further  ooa- 

kttBB  boAx«  a  bacote  makK 
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t€  ttn. 

waa  no  i—i— III  aonpiad  mm  la 

In  tbe  Unttad  Stataa.  tba  Oongreaa  placed 

baroinlnBelMAatolof  tteOBAof  IBTa  Alao, 

tba  Ooncrwa  ratalned  tba  opium  importa* 

tton  ptm^tm.  br  ptwMtn«  in  aastton  1003 

at  tba  Aot  tbat  "No  crude  opium  may  be  so 

Uapcrlatt  tot  tba  piupoaa  of  manufacturing 

barola  .  .  •' 

Itaai  tba  blatorr,  U  1>  praf  ectly  clear  that 
botb  tba  nirrt*i^'  oommunlty  and  tba  Con- 

a  tMrmmtlT  fMarnlnaaa.  tba  Ooograaa  baa 

^aaate  OMdA  ta*  ImiimIiI   tnta  tba  TTaMiad 

leirai  to 
a  iMI(a) 

atton  of  any  dnis  "dw- 
in  wlUfib  ilrwatla  ao^ 
pUH  at  aacto  nibrtaiira  or  <lruc  an  found 
^Tuaa  AttonMy  ONnani  to  ba  inadaqtiat*.*- 

1%  tonotpMMMala  tHw  c<  attiar 

Altwauay  OaaanJ 
would  ba  liMHAaA  lb  4mIm1bs  wntiti  an  aniar- 


ytf  fnTt>HirrlTn  Is  that  it  ta  not  permlaBlble 
to  bring  heroin  into  the  Utalted  Statea;  It 
h«i  na  earrantly  aooaptad  medtnal  uae  in 
liaal»«iil  tba  Attorney  Oenaral  baa  com- 
dlaciation  aa  to  wbetber  aelaed  harotn 
'  ba  aTaOaMe  for  reaearcb:  and  It  li  highly 
dovMful  that  CXmgreae  ever  intaBctad  that 
BNDD  should  become  a  manafaeturer  and 
dlatrlbtMor  of  berotn  for  uae  la  such  a  long 


<  Pli.  01-61S;  M  Stat.  \7M. 

*  New  Ttark  Academy  of  Medicine.  Med.  Rec- 
ordi.  March  10,  ltl8.  Vol.  M— p.  M8. 

•JAMA.  May  8.  l»ao.  Vol.  t*.  Na  19.  pp. 
ISM-tSSB. 

•pXkas-a74. 

■Narcotic  Control  Act  of  195«:  PJ>.  84-738; 
TO  9toC  6«r,  18  VB.C.  1403  (repealed). 


MEMORIAL  SERVICE  FOR  RABBI 
URI  MITJJSB 


Sll  of  tba  OSA  of  ivn,  the 

proTtded  tbat  "Wbatwrer  i»op«rty 

■  ftb*  Act]   tbe  Attaney 

Piaiiaid  It  to  the  Bnreati 

Dancaroua  Draga  for  dls- 

(iMOtaMBg  daUrary  far  nadleai  or 

«w  «•  aay  Mdarat  or  atikta  agaMy 

ragiUatlona o<  tba  AXUmmmrOmmnl} r 

"may"  placaa  tbe  declsloB  entirely  la 
tba  banda  of  tba  Amaaamf  OaaaraL  Ha  may, 
or  he  may  not  do  ao;  It  la  purely  an  act  of 


the  Prestdant'a  Oommlaaloa  oo  Civil  Wghti 
nearly  a  decade  ago.  In  raUgioo  be  aerred  m 
chief  eaaeuttve  of  many  rtlattngubbed  na* 
tkjoal  organlaationa.  Hla  rompawton  vm 
deep — (or  tha  young,  for  tba  «ald.  and  for  the 
people  of  the  Jewtab  taltb  who  hava  been 
trapped  In  tba  fioviat  Uaioo. 

The  Jewish  paopl*  wttb  tbair  **-Tiiinnrti  of 
years  of  cultural,  aofmnmlo.  and  lateUaetuat 
leadership  oan  be  deaorlbad  as  tha  gzaat  sve- 
cesa  story  of  tba  human  raea.  Babbl  Drt  Ma- 
lar can  be  daseilbad  aa  one  of  tba  giaat  aoo- 
cess  stortes  of  the  Jawtab  paopl*. 

I  valued  him  as  a  MsDd,  I  riniLUa  htoi 
as  a  leader,  and  I  shall  mlas  htm  as  you  wlU 
mlaa  him.  I  am  deeply  proud  to  ha«e  been  his 
Representative  In  tba  Oongvaaa  o<  tba  Ualtsd 
Statea. 

Babbl  Nabum  M.  Ban-Nafeaa,  Satb  Jteob 
Congregatlnn.  fi713  Park  Halghti  Are.  Baltt- 
mora,  Maryland. 

Rabbi  Samaon  R.  Walm.  U  Basn  Haaml, 
Jeruaalaai.  Isr*^ 

Father  Tbomaa  relwi  aian.  Parry  Point  VA 
Hospital.  Parry  Potat,  Md. 

Rabbi  Louis  J.  liahfflatd.  Habiew  ThaoiagW 
oal  OoUage.  71U  N.  Caipantar  Bd,  Bbakto, 
nilnoU. 

Babbl  William  Hatabowtta.  BahhlBlal 
CounoU  of  Aaaartoa,  330  Park  Ava.  Sooth. 
New  York,  K.T. 

Rabbi  Jaeob  Walnbeig.  Nw  I«ael  Bab* 
btnical  Oouegs,  Mt.  WUaan  I^na. 


HON.  CURENCE  D.  LONG 

or  MsKTUum 

IN  THX  HOUSK  OF  fiEFRSSKNTAnVSS 

r^nrMtay.  AnonH  17,  1972 

Mr.  IX>MO  ot  MMsrlaoiL  Mr.  i^^aaker, 
th6  nMwihrn  of  Bettx  Jacob  Cancrcga- 
tloo,  nam  I  aim,  and  ttia  American  peoiHe 
hava  Bufltaed  a  grave  tees  in  tbe  death 
of  vBj  f rteod,  RabiA  Uri  Mffler.  On  July 
9.  a  memorial  service  was  held  to  pay 
tzltute  to  Rabbi  MUler.  Rabbi  Nahum  M. 
Ben>Natan.  who  suooeeded  Rabbi  MUlcr 
as  spiritual  leader  ot  Betfa  Jacob  Coocre- 
gaOon.  did  a  superb  Job  of  organising 
and  eooduetlBK  this  serrlce,  and  I  want 
to  pay  trftoote  to  Wm  for  his  efforts. 

I  should  Uke  to  share  with  my  cdl- 
leagnes  my  eulogy  and  the  names  of 
thoee  who  participated  in  the  service. 
SavooY  ro*  fftrrt  Vat  Mnj,s« 

Tbe  daatta  at  Rabbi  Url  MUler  has  saddened 
tbe  nation.  That  aabbl  Miller  waa  a  brll- 
llaat  spiritual  leader  la.  ot  course,  well 
Imown.  but  he  was  also  a  man  of  action. 
In  government  he  served  aa  co-chairman  of 


Rabbi  LeoB  Adlar.  flyiiagiigii*  <Xxmea  cC 
Amwica.  483  Park  Av*..  New  Tark.  N.T. 

M».  R«d  N*al.  Mafort  CMbea.  Oltg  mu, 
Baltbaors,  Md. 

Hon.  Tbaodore  &  MciKaidln.  10  UgUt  Ok, 
Baltlmora.  Md. 

Babbi  Banjamm  Bak,  840T  M*d1o  Cttaa 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BahM  DBfrld  a  OoMstsln.  Batttmora  Ha- 
braw  Oof^iagattnn.  7481  Park  audita  Am, 
B*tto.,Md. 

RabM  Albert  Fattaabnldk.  TatrnvMa* 
AeadKar.  4444  OU  Oourt  Ad..  BaM*..  Md. 

Hon.  Oaofva  IiL  BuamU.  Jr..  Tawar  BuUdb« 
Balto,  Md. 

.Cblaukj 


Judge  aatfMnon 
Balto,.Md. 


tsorr  FabitaC 


REPDBUCAwa  oonenerra/nvr  sup- 
port THE  CAPTIVE  If  ATIOIIS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DESWINSD 


IN  THE  HOTTSB  OF  RBPRESENTATTVn 

Jltmrtiaif^AMtnut  17.  im 

Mr.  DBIWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  «t  tcB« 
Ingtesthncny  waa  preeented  at  the  recent 
platf onn  ^aarfnga  of  ttis  RcpubUcan  "Stkr 
tiooal  OooTontlQD  In  MlainL  DeUvwed  br 
tha  *'>»^w»Mi  o{  tbe  Natiooal  Captiw 
Nations  Committee,  Dr.  Leo  E.  Dobrin* 
sky  of  ae(»«etown  University,  it  stresses 
the  consisfeaii  record  of  the  RepobUean 
Party  In  Incorporating  plaaki  In  its  oon- 
ventlan  idatf^iirms  since  1W2.  Tbe  com- 
mittee was  repreaoited  fay  Mr.  Joseph 
Lesawyer.  an  ezecuttve  member  and  alto 
executive  vice-pcealdeot  of  the  Dkrain- 
ian  Congreas  Oommittee  of  America,  at 
the  Democratic  Party  convention  In  July. 
Because  of  its  purely  factual  el^nents  I 
commend  this  testimcmy  to  the  reading 
tA  my  c<dleacue8. 

Incidentally,  in  reviewing  news  reports 
from  Miami,  it  is  unfortunately  true  tbat 
publicity  seelring  critics,  such  as  Repre- 
sentatives MoCuMKnr  and  Baax,  ate 
receiving  far  more  attention  from  the 
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Biedia  than  a  responsible  man  Uke  Dr. 
Dobriansky. 
The  news  release  f  <Mlows . 

o-pTTBUCAMS  OOI»SMrT«KTl.T  SWFPORT  THX 

CAPnva  Natiows  1953-1972 
Mr  Chairman  and  dtstlngutehed  members. 
,t1^  a  veritable  prlvUege  for  me  to  testify 
loLin.  at  a  Republican  Convention  Platform 
v^rlnr  on  a  fundamental  Issue  thaat  haa 
fronted  us  Americana  for  some  time  and 
^  atarkiy  face  our  people  In  the  loreaeeable 
Juiure.  Since  1948.  In  Philadelphia.  It  has 
bien  in  tha  nature  of  a  moral  obU  gallon  for 
me  and  others  to  appear  quadrennially  in 
testimony  for  the  incorporation  of  a  strong 
niank  on  all  of  the  captive  nations  In  Cen- 
Ini.  Europe,  vilthln  the  Soviet  Union,  in  Asia 
aad  Cuba.  And  It  Is  a  striking  and  glorious 
fact  deserving  of  prime  emphasU  at  the  out- 
set 'that  from  1953  thru  68.  Republicans  at 
eadh  national  convention  have  consistently 
aad  unequivocally  supported  the  freedom 
cause  of  the  captive  nations  as  a  basic.  In- 
tegral  factor  In  our  national  security  Interest. 
This  enviable  record  of  expressed  principle, 
moral  conscience  and  political  perception 
muat  be  extended  In  the  forthcoming  'Va 
Ptotform. 

A  detailed  review  of  this  superb  and  un- 
surpassed record  makes  for  exciting  and  con- 
structive reading.  By  more  recent  examples, 
it  Is  sufficient  here  to  Just  quote  In  part  from 
the  '64  and  '68  Platforms.  The  '64  plank  be- 
gan. "Republicans  reaffirm  their  long-stand- 
ing commitment  to  a  course  leadUig  to  even- 
tual liberation  of  the  Communist-dominated 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe,  Asia  and  LaUn 
America  .  .  .;"  the  '68  plank  declared  in  part, 
"The  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  of  East- 
em  Europe  will  one  day  regain  their  freedom 
and  independence.  We  y.-n\  strive  to  speed 
this  day  bv  encouraging  the  greater  political 
freedcmi  aistively  sought  by  several  of  these 
natlona". 

What  Is  equally  Important  is  the  fact  that 
in  the  spirit  and  terms  of  this  long-standing 
Party  commitment,  our  President  has  In  his 
Administration  Issued  four  successive  Captive 
Rations  Week  Proclamations,  the  most  re- 
cent of  which,  last  month,  emphastoed  that 
•in  much  of  the  world,  the  struggle  for  free- 
dom and  Independence  continues."  Nowhere 
does  this  observation  apply  more  powerfully, 
more  strategically,  and  more  meaningfully 
for  world  peace  and  freedom  than  to  the  areas 
ot  the  captive  nations.  Prom  the  total  view- 
point of  our  American  body  politic  it  is  m 
s  real  sense  regrettable  that.  In  contrast  to 
Senator  Humphrey  and  others,  the  Democrat- 
ic Presidential  candidate  has  consistently 
shown  no  concern  whatsoever  for  the  plight 
and  strategic  importance  of  the  captive  na- 
tions, as  so  prominently  Indicated  by  hte  ab- 
sence of  participation  In  last  month's  14th 
Observance  of  Captive  Natlona  Week  which 
the  President  appropriately  proclaimed.  It 
appears  that  many  have  stiff  to  leam  the  Lto- 
ecSn  proverb:  "Thoae  who  deny  freedom  to 
others  deserve  It  not  for  themselves." 

Now  for  a  few  essential  facts  and  truths 
Justifying  a  concise,  meaningful  and  perpet- 
uated captive  nations  plank  In  the  "72  Plat- 
form. First,  m  addition  to  reflecting  the  alxjve 
tradition,  such  a  plank  would  also  reflect  the 
principles  for  which  millions  of  Americans 
during  the  Captive  Nations  Week  observ- 
ances. Following  Publication  8*-<0,  which 
President  Elsenhower  signed  In  1969,  the  14th 
Observance  last  month  waa  featured  by  ex- 
tensive Congressional  tuldresses.  over  two 
dozen  Governor  and  Maycw  proclamations 
from  New  Hampshire  to  Texas  and  Alaska  to 
Georgia,  rallies  and  events  in  Boston,  New 
York.  Philadelphia.  Cleveland,  Chicago.  Los 
Angeles.  New  Orleans  and  other  major  cities. 
and  ewn  In  17  aUled  countries. 

Second,  doaplte  botb  transient  and  power 
balance  changea  In  the  past  two  decsMles,  the 
massive  reality  of  the  captive  nations  in  toto 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

has  nmaln*4  unrebangad.  Hera  is  tba  list  wttb 
tb*  yaars  of  oommunlst  taitaovar: 

Armenia.  1830;  A*art>*l|»a.  IMO;  Bfjto- 
ruasto.  1930;  Oossaokl*.  1938:  Oatmf^.  iMO: 
UM-Ural.  1830:  Mortb  CaMoasi*,  1330. 
Ukrala*.  1830;  Iter  Sastsm  BapubUe,  1833; 
and  Tuifeastan.  1833. 

MonaoUan  People's  BepubUc.  1934;  Estonia. 
1940-  lAtvla,  1940;  Lithuania,  1940;  Albania. 
1946;  Bulgaria,  1946:  Serbia,  Croatia, 
Slovenia,  eto.  in  Yugoslavia.  194«;  Poland, 
1947;   BomanU.  1947;   and  Caecho-Slovakla. 

194fi 

North  Korea.  1948:  Hungary.  1948;  Kast 
Germany  1949;  Mainland  China.  1949;  "nbet, 
1961-  North  Vietnam.  1964;  and  Cuba,  1960. 
With  regard  to  South  Vietnam,  Free  Oblna 
and  others,  the  question  of  "Wbo'i  Next'' on 
this  liat  Is  a  most  valid  one  if  yoa  consider 
the  policies  advocated  by  thoae  who  oppose 
the  President. 

Third  as  the  President  indicated  In  his 
•72  Captive  Nations  Week  Proclamation,  a 
year  doesnt  pass  without  new  erupttons  for 
freedom  and  independence  among  the  c^tlve 
nations.  To  mention  just  a  recent  few.  the 
self-immolations  In  Lithuania,  the  mass  ar- 
rests of  diseldents  In  Ukraine,  religious  re- 
sistance in  Czecho-Slovakla.  the  upsurge  of 
Croat  nationalism  in  Yugoelavla,  the  swim 
of  hundreds  of  youth  from  Red  China  are 
indicators  of  the  persistent  struggle  for  free- 
dom in  the  captive  nations.  Fourth,  it  la 
vitally  important  to  distinguish  b«ween 
detente  involving  negotiations  with  Red 
regimes  and  any  poUtlco-moral  acquiescence 
to  the  permanent  captivity  of  these  nations^ 
There  Is  nothing  that  Moscow,  Peking,  and 
others  politically  crave  for  more  than  the 
latter  from  us.  but  the  very  fact  of  the 
President's  issuance  of  these  proclamations 
demonstrates  that  such  Immoral  acquiescence 
is  unattainable.  And  fifth,  tbe  far-seeing 
diplomatic  offensive  of  the  President  toward 
both  Moscow  and  Peking  underwrttes  the 
erowing  importance  of  those  numerous  cap- 
Uve  naUona  in  the  USSR  and  Red  China, 
opening  up  new  frontiers  of  contacts  and 
knowledge  that  In  doe  time  wUl  dissipate 
typical  American  myths  that  these  two  im- 
perial complexes  are  made  up  of  only  Rus- 
sians and  Chinese  respectively. 

In  the  light  erf  these  and  my  other  ob- 
servations, the  foUowlng  captive  nations 
plank  la  proposed  for  your  aoc^tanoe: 

"The  Republican  Party  has  constetentiy 
and  unswervingly  upheld  tbe  goals  of  free- 
dom and  Independence  for  aU  tbe  c^tlve 
nations  In  Kurasla  and  In  Cuba.  •Yef  as 
President  Nixon's  latest  proclamation  of 
captive  Nations  Week  stresses.  'In  much  of 
the  world,  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  In- 
dependence continues'.  In  axed  principle  and 
by  flexible  deeds  we  support  this  struggle, 
and  sharply  distinguish  between  detente  for 
peaceful  negotiation  and  any  Immoral 
acquiescence  to  the  permanent  captivity  of 
natloi»s  in  the  commvinlst  empire.  Our  Arm 
faith  In  and  dedication  to  the  eventual  free- 
dom of  aU  the  captive  nations  from  Im- 
perialist commtmtot  rule  conntervall  In  the 
spirit  of  'peaoaCnl  ooexislanee'  tbe  emnmunlst 
Ideology  of  subverting  free  wortd  Institu- 
tions." 


FINANCINa  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 
IS  SERIOUS  PROBLEM 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

or   FKNArSTLVAirlA 

IN  THE  HODSB  OP  R«PBBSKWTAnVKS 

Thursday.  August  17.  1972 

Mr.  EH^ERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my 

jMivUege  today  to  present  to  Chairman 

viTT.i.*  and  bis  colleagues  of  the  Ways  and 

Means    Committee    Msgr.    Francis    B. 
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fifh^iiia,  superlntandant  of  achnoto  of  tha 
Aicbdlooeae  of  FUladelphtau  The  moa- 
staaor  ^^"«w««i  on  tbe  mblio  aad  mvate 
BdueattsB  Anrtrtnnnr  Aot  of  i9T3  (HJi. 
Ifl41.  BLR.  1«15) ,  whkA niB my  pleaa- 
ure  to  coaponsor  with  the  gendeman 
from  New  Yoxt.  Hon.  Hitch  Caixt. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  Congreu  must 
come  to  grips  with  the  ever  more  serious 
probtam  confronting  the  nation  In  the 
ftn*"«*"g  of  its  educational  arstam— 
public  and  pttmte.  I  am  certain  tha  Mon- 
signor  Bchotte's  cogent  oommeeis  on  this 
matter  win  be  of  great  interest  to  the 
membership  of  the  House.  Therefore,  I 
Insert  his  testimony  In  the  Record  at  this 
point: 
■mmsoirr  or  Msoa.  PaAwcis  B.  Schwitb 
AomisT  17.  1973. 
I  am  Pkancb  B.  Scbulta.  8up«rlntendant 
of  Scbools  for  the  Archdlooeoe  of  PhUadel- 
phla.  Ui»dor  tbe  general  supervlston  of  this 
oaoe  are  379  parish  elementary  soboota.  plus 
4    special    schooU.    and    81    dlooaaan    high 
schools,    educating    altogether    233.000   stu- 
dents. (These  figures  are  exclusive  of  the  pri- 
vate Catholic  schools  and  Catholic  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  Archlocese. )  The  ter- 
ritory of  the  Archdloeeee  Indudes  the  City 
ot  PhUadelphla  and   the   four   surrounding 
counties— Bucks.  Chester,  Montgomery,  and 
Delaware.  Almost  60%  of  these  students  are 
In  Catholic  schools  In  tbe  aty  of  PhUadel- 
phla. About   16'S    of  the  city  stodenta  are 
from  minority  groups,  and  more  than  SO"* 
of  these  are  non-Catholles. 

DECRKASmC      ENSOLLMarr      AWB      INCWlASmC 
COSTS 

The  CathoUc  schooU  of  PhUadeiphia  are 
facing  an  Increasingly  serious  financial  crisis 
A  brief  lo<rfc  at  enrollment  figures  over  recent 
years  wUl  provide  us  with  some  understand- 
ing of  the  situation.  In  l9«4-66  our  schools 
la  the  five  coimtles  served  some  271,379 
pupUs  In  contrast  with  last  years  enroll- 
ment of  233,000,  a  decline  of  some  48,000 
students. 

ThMe  enrollment  figures  are  related  un- 
doubtedly to  steadily  rising  coaU  m  educa- 
tion. A  tradition  of  Uttie  or  no  tuition  In 
tbe  aobools  of  the  Archdiocese  of  ITiUadel- 
pbla  had  produced  a  uniquely  democratic 
clientele  over  the  years.  As  reoanUy  as  1966- 
68  high  school  •'tuition^'  was  $30;  today  the 
charge  to  each  student  U  $300  a  year,  in 
addition  to  S160  per  student  from  the 
parishes.  Only  in  this  last  sctaool  year  was 
tuition  ofllclaUy  Introduoed  Into  the  akamen- 
tary  schools,  so  tbat.  untu  vary  raoentiy, 
tliM«  was  no  flnt""**'  detatrant  to  the 
exwclae  of  parental  rights  In  edacatlon.  and 
rich  and  poor  alike  were  aocaptart  Into  our 
aoboota  aa  a  raault  of  tb*  outstanding 
sacrlfio*  of  our  Catholic  people  and  Mends. 

Today,  however,  with  the  staadlly  rising 
tuition,  we  are  faced  with  the  dbtaataful 
specter  of  becoming  leas  democratle.  less 
•Catholic"— foiow*  mora  and  more  to  a  posi- 
tion of  being  Gftan  only  to  thoae  wbo  can 
afford  to  come  to  our  schools. 

CiTT  AJ«»   KUBTTaMUf   SCBOOaS   AffBLXau 

The  Report  of  tb*  Ouiaab  Oomnltto*,  re- 
centty  completed  and  made  avaBabl*  to  this 
Oommlttee,  indleates  tbat  operational  costs 
of  Catholic  schools  In  the  dty  aad  awbiirbs 
wlU  rtee  aatronomleally  by  197«.  Tbe  picture 
of  many  Oatt»ol*c  sOheols  ta  tbe  City  of  PhU- 
adelphla la  one  of  deteiiorattoig  bnfidlngs. 
empty  ctaasroom*.  rWng  tntttam,  aad  eswr- 
mous  debt.  Theae  oondltiaB*  bave  atavady 
begun  to  limit  fz«e<taBa  of  parental  cbotce  in 
educatlcm. 

■nm  flnaacba  crlsiB  of  tb*  OatbtUc  adiocds 
«a*atB  tb*  pobUc  acbanH*  IUmim 
uniartonaasly.  many  Ottbotte 
Ing  f-— "*—  immt  abl*  to  •baoi 
ooau  are  locatod  ta  tb*  eentar  of  a  bog*  pub- 
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lie  Mboot  iysum  which  Is  ttwtf  •truggllng 
undw  tb«  thiwkt  c€  Muakniptey-  0«L  9«* 
of  vvwy  tl«i««  oliUdi«»  to  «»•  Ctty  of  PhU*- 
delphl*  attaMla  OatboUe  •«aioo».  VoXtm  Un- 
uMdJ***.  BUbrtMttal  rM  oomaa  to  tb«M 
BChoois.  both  public  and  Donpabllc  scboota 
will  And  tbelr  mutual  probl«n»  grarely 
intanalllad- 

In  •uburbwi  imm  at  th«  Archdlocwe  th« 
two-prongMl  <J«bt  factor  of  newer  school 
buUdlnn  and  famUlea  laboring  undw  th« 
oorta  of  r«a«tl«n«»t  lUt«wl«  limit*  parental 
fTMdom  at  choice  in  education.  Thoee 
paxwnta  who  continue  to  strugsle  to  keep 
ttMlr  ahUdz«n  In  our  BchooU  experience  the 
added  biuden  of  Increaeed  school  taiee  to 
enable  the  public  wbocd*  to  abacrb  the  trans- 
fer of  their  nelgbbora'  children. 

State  and  federal  legislation  over  the  past 
few  yews  has  provided  various  kinds  of  sup- 
plementary aasiatance  to  our  schooU.  Valu- 
able aa  thSM  materials  and  services  are.  they 
do  not  touch  upon  the  basic  burdens  of 
salarlse  and  other  operational  costs.  More 
and  more,  our  schools  must  depend  on  tvUtlon 
charges  which  cannot  do  otherwise  than  in- 
I  drastically. 


SOCIAL    *KO   HinCATIOVAL    CONTRIBUTIONS    OF 
CATHOLIC    SCHOOLS 

The  Ourash  Report,  to  which  I  referred 
briefly,  la  the  work  of  a  group  of  outstanding 
leaders  in  our  community— Catholic  and 
non-Cathollc.  business  and  profeeslonal  peo- 
ple. Their  Independent  study  of  our  schooU 
enoompaasea  the  social  contribution  of  our 
achooU  as  weU  as  their  present  ananclal 
need.  The  Report  stresses  the  Important  role 
pUyed  by  Catholic  schools  Ui  the  total  educa- 
tional effort  of  the  Philadelphia  community 
and  lists  the  following  considerations: 

1  Bduc*tkm  encompasses  the  entire  spec- 
trum of  social  political,  and  spiritual  values 
that  are  part  of  the  fabric  of  life  In  a  free 
society. 

2.  Catholic  and  other  parochial  schools  are 
committed  to  an  educational  philosophy  in- 
volving morals,  conduct,  and  spiritual  as 
well  aa  Intellectual  excellence. 

3  The  American  tradition  of  educational 
diversity  has  been  a  great  strength  to  our 
educational  system  and  should  be  preserved. 

4.  The  individual  citizen's  right  to  chooee 
the  kind  of  education  which  he  wishes  his 
ohUdren  to  have  U  an  important  right  and 
should  be  preserred. 

5.  Catholic  schools  are  a  stabilizing  factor 
in  the  life  of  o\xr  urban  communltlee. 

6.  The  exan^ile  set  by  the  Catholic  schools 
of  efficient  and  eoonomlc«Uy  constructed  and 
operatMl  faellltlas  U  also  important. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  re- 
source* committed  to  supplying  Catholic 
education  In  the  Philadelphia  area  provide 
this  community  with : 

A  quality  education  for  one  out  of  three 
chUdren  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia  and 
comparable  numbers  in  the  four  suroundlng 
counties. 

An  important  source  of  a  skUled  labw 
force  and  an  educated  cltlxenry. 

A  source  of  community  and  buslnees 
leaders. 

A  full  range  of  student  activities  which 
provide  eduoaUonal.  social  and  recreational 
senrloea  to  the  community  at  large  and  de- 
velop In  the  students  themselves  a  sense 
of  social  raaponalbUlty. 

Substantial  faclUUes  and  personnel  to  un- 
dertake the  education  of  minority  groups 
and  the  poor.  This  aspect  of  social  contri- 
bution of  Catholic  reeoiirces  was  prominenUy 
noted  by  Prealdent  NUon  in  his  Message 
on  Bducatlonal  Reform,  March  3,  1070.  In 
which  he  comments: 

'They  offer  a  wider  range  of  possibilities  for 
education  experimentation  and  special  op- 
portunlttaa  tat  mlnorltlea,  especially  Spanlah- 
ipsalrlng  Aiaartcans  and  blaok  Americans." 

T)ms«  reeooreaa  exlat  today  and  present 
potentially  a  powerful  instnunent  lor  social 
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awareness  and  change.  The  resources  so 
oatnmttted  should  be  conserved  along  with 
our  other  national  resources. 

The  coaomunlty  stake — both  economic  and 

social is  high.  Independent  of  full  aeoept- 

ance  of  the  benefits  claimed  or  value  Judg- 
ments implied,  the  Catholic  and  other  non- 
public schooU  of  the  Philadelphia  communi- 
ty are  a  substantial  factor  to  be  reckoned 
with  and  assessed. 

8.  There  extaU  between  the  public  and 
Catholic  schools  of  Philadelphia  a  large  meas- 
ure of  Interdependence,  cooperation  and 
Interaction. 

FINANCIAL  IMPACT   OF   CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS 

The  major  andlngs  of  this  Committee  In 
the  financial  area  may  be  summarized  in 
these  words: 

1.  By  1976  the  deficit  In  the  schools  or  the 
Archdiocese  wlU  reach  jas  4  mUlion. 

2.  Costs  will  continue  to  spiral  due  to: 

a)  Rismg  teacher  salaries: 

b)  Decline  in  availablUiy  of  Religious 
teachers:  and 

e)   Improving  (declining)  student  teacher 

ratios. 

3.  Despite  all  these  pressures,  costs  in  the 
Catholic  schools  will  remain  substantially 
below  the  public  school  system  when  meas- 
ured on  the  basis  of  cost  per  student. 

4.  The  Catholic  schools  of  the  five  coun- 
ties represent  a  saving  of  more  than  800 
million  dollars  a  year  In  operating  costs 
alone,  not  to  mention  the  housing  of  the 
children. 

rHEEDOM   or   CHOKE   IN    EDUCATION 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  reaffirm  our  belief 
In  the  primary  rights  of  parents  In  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children.  As  was  sUted  In  the 
Wall  Street  Joiu-nal  of  December  8.  1970,  in 
a  letter  to  the  ecUtor.  written  by  E.  Earle 
EUis.   of   New  Brunswick  Theological   Semi- 

"Is  it  not  understandable  that  the  religlo- 
phllosophlcal  framework  of  current  public 
education  Is  for  many  Christians  and  Jews 
confesslonally  offensive?  The  state's  use  of 
the  taxes  of  such  people  exclusively  for  public 
school  represents  a  two-fold  infringement  on 
their  religious  liberties.  First,  it  is  a  discriml- 
vi&XAxy  distribution  of  tax  aid  to  one  kind  of 
educational  structure,  one  that  is  confes- 
slonally objectionable  to  them.  More  serious- 
ly, It  fences  such  persons  of  moderate  income 
to  send  their  children  to  these  schools  what- 
ever their  confessional  preferences  may  be. 
It  needs  to  be  stated  again,  loud  and  clear, 
that  whatever  proper  educational  require- 
ments the  state  may  make,  the  primary  rights 
m  educating  a  chUd  belong  to  the  par- 
ents— not  to  the  state. " 

CONCLUSION 

Based  on  my  observations  and  experience 
as  Superintendent  of  Catholic  Schools  in  a 
large  metropoUtan  area.  I  urge  prompt  action 
on  legislation  to  provide  some  relief  in  the 
form  of  tax  credits  for  parents  of  chUdren 
attending  nonpublic  scho<ria. 

SmUfABT    or    TESTIMONY 

Catholic  schools  make  an  important  social 
and  educational  contribution  to  the  total 
educational  effort  of  the  PhUadelphla  area. 
These  schools  also  have  a  most  significant 
flnamclal  Impact  on  educational  costs  in  the 
area.  The  contributions  of  Catholic  schools 
have  been  widely  recognized,  most  recently 
by  the  Ourash  Report. 

In  recent  years.  Catholic  schools,  along 
with  most  American  schools,  have  faced 
rapidly  increasing  costs.  More  and  more  of 
these  costs  have  been  met  by  rising  tuition. 
This  mcrease  in  tuition  is  limiting  the  avaU- 
ablllty  of  this  form  of  nonpublic  education 
and  placing  greater  and  greater  burdens 
upon  poor  and  middle  class  parents. 

Relief  for  these  parents  In  the  form  of 
tax  credit  legislation  is  urgently  needed. 
Such  legislation  would  be  -vLse  public  policy 
for  our  nation. 
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BATTT.E  IN  BROOKLYN 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RIPRKSBNTATTVES 

Thursday.  August  17,  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr.  Speaker,  fair  and 
open  and  honest  elections  arelit  the  very 
heart  of  thla  democracy.  When  there  are 
serious  doubts  about  the  validity  of  an 
election,  when  there  Is  substantial  evi- 
dence of  fraud  and  deceit,  it  ts  vital  that 
those  doubts  be  resolved,  the  evidence 
heard.  People  must  be  able  to  trust  the 
democratic  process.  If  they  cannot  trust 
the  process,  they  cannot  trust  the  gov- 
ernment that  it  supports. 

Vote  fraud  and  dishonest  elections  are 
not  unlmown  in  this  country.  Almost 
every  election,  there  are  charges  that 
one  candidate  or  another  has  been 
"cheated"  out  of  the  election.  All  too 
often,  the  charges  lack  substance,  based 
more  on  sour  grapes  than  sound  evi- 
dence. Because  of  that,  it  is  often  easy  to 
ignore  all  charges  of  vote  fraud— even 
the  serious  ones,  the  ones  with  substance. 
It  would  be  a  tragic  mistsLke  to  ignore 
the  charges  and  the  evidence  now  being 
raised  in  New  York's  14th  Congressional 
District.  TTie  charges  are  not  frivolous. 
The  etidence  has  substance. 

The  newspaper  article  which  follows 
explains  what  happened  on  primary  elec- 
tion day  in  New  York  and  what  is  being 
done  about  it.  If  the  charges  are  proved, 
if  the  election  was  not  honest,  the  only 
way  to  restore  the  trust  and  confidence 
of  people  in  democracy  is  to  hold  a  new 
election.  Because  of  the  principles  in- 
volved, because  of  the  importance,  I  think 
it  is  something  all  of  my  colleagues  will 
want  to  follow.  The  article  is  attached: 
(From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Post. 
July  1.  19731 
Battle  In  BaooKLYN 
(By  Jose  Torres) 
It  seems  as  If  the  battle  over  who  won 
and  who  lost  in  the  14th  CX).  in  Brooklyn 
is  not  yet  over.  I  mean,  as  far  as  many  Puerto 
Ricana  are  concerned,  Al  Lowensteln  didn't 
lose  to  Incumbent  Rep.  John  Rooney.  And 
these  countrymen  of  mine  are  willing  to  go 
aU   the   way   to   prove    to   the    world   that 
Lowensteln  was  cheated. 

UntU  now  figures  say  that  Rooney  re- 
ceived 14.293  votes  to  Lowensteln's  13.403. 
The  arithmetic  says  that  Lowsteln  was  the 
loser  by  880  votes.  But  a  lot  of  Puerto  Rlcans 
disagree.  And.  14.500  Puerto  Rlcan  registered 
voters  make  a  big  32  percent  of  the  CJJ.'s 
total.  ^^ 

I  was  having  lunch  yesterday  in  Otero  • 
Restaurant  on  Smith  St.  and  Pedro  Sanchez, 
a  young  man  I  know,  came  to  me  and  said: 
"Al  was  cheated."  Frankly,  I  didn't  know 
what  this  man  was  talking  about. 

"I've  been  voting  for  years,"  he  continued, 
"and  as  usual,  I  went  to  vote  to  IB.  293."  He 
asked  for  a  beer,  asked  me  If  I  wanted  one, 
and  a£  he  puUed  a  doUar  bUl  from  his  pocket 
he  almost  yelled:  "It's  a  shame.  Here  we 
are  in  a  democratic  country.  I  was  always 
proud  of  It.  But  now  I  dont  know  what  to 
think.  Some  people  here  believe  we  Puerto 
Rlcans  are  dumb  people." 

The  yotuig  man  tocdc  a  sip  from  the  can 
of  beer  and  kept  talking.  "Tou  know. 
Chegul,"  he  almost  yelled  my  nickname,  "I 
didn't  vote.  Not  because  I  didn't  want  It,  but 
because  'the  machine'  didn't  allow  It.  I  was 
told  that  they  couldnt  find  my  card.  So, 
for  three  hours  I  argued  and  I  screamed,  but 
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•OMV*  dMnt  1st  loose.  Man.  thsy*  pravsntsd 
Sfrom  sMccMnc  my  tUfitt  to  vots."  -ms 
^ebms"  hs  nwsnt  was  tbs  Dsmoeratlo  ms- 
^j,tM«  tn  Bsooklyn. 

^•^n**  sn  yott  talking  aboutf*  I  flnsUy 
was  ah**  to  snssk  s  wotd  In. 

•■Tbs  Lowsnststn-Bonnsy  light."  hs  said 
with  •  brasd  amUs.  "AX  Lowsnstsln.  tbs  Bsnr 
nady  msn,  was  chsatsd.  And  hs  was  ctisstsd 
in  tbs  most  oiMcsns  wi^."  Fsdro  was  sln- 
o«atT  angry.  Hs  was  not  putting  ms  on.  "IT 
i|r  liowenstsln  dont  put  tbass  bunch  et 
do^  in  jail.  Ill  <lo  It." 

Xlba  BodvlgtMS.  21,  was  more  frustatsd 
l],.n  mad.  "I  think  I  should  blame  myaeU." 
^M  igbk,  tpt'^i-tTie  ths  convscaatlon.  "I  was 
glvsn  tha  chance  to  vots  and  blew  It."  Than 
OM  went  on  to  explain  that  It  was  ths  flxst 
time  she  had  been  in  a  voting  booth  and 
the  dldnt  know  what  to  do. 

«T  was  told  to  pull  this  way  (she  motioned 
bar  right  hand  to  the  right  direction)  and 
tksn  this  way  (she  moved  her  right  hand  to 
the  left)  and  that's  exactly  what  I  did."  So, 
atitomaticaUy  her  votes  were  cancelled  out. 

vnien  a  third  man.  Rani  Bones,  joined  tbs 
eonvsrsation  I  decided  that  this  was  no  joks. 
Tliere  was  a  serious  problein  Involved  hare. 
^fiH  I  dfdnt  laugh  anymore  when  I  heard 
Bmches  complaining:  "It  was  a  fraud." 

The  important  thing  here  is  that  Sanchez, 
RMMgnes  and  Bones  were  not  political 
aetMsts.  In  fset  they  had  said  that  they  wei« 
gotng  to  vots  for  liowensteln  and  that  was 
about  aU  they  said  about  polities.  "But  that 
WSB  eaoagh."  claimed  Banehes.  "We  had 
trooUe  for  saytag  that  we  were  for  Lowen- 
■Mn  and  not  for  Boonsy.'** 

I  petaonally  don't  feel  that  Rooney  hlmaeU 
would  Involve  himself  with  this  kind  of  ma- 
neuver. Rooney  had  shown  me  In  the  past 
that  he's  a  decent  man.  In  fact,  he  had  been 
one  at  the  few  poUOeians  in  New  YoA  who 
has  always  wtslisd  me  lock  before  my  fights 
■■1  sent  me  ooogratulatory  telegrams  after 
nf  boxing  vtotnrtes. 

Of  car  personal  rdationahlp  I  have  no 
•smplalnts.  But  I  began  to  dislike  his  politi- 
«l  vtews  aboot  three  yean  ago,  after  a  few 
0f  aiy  doss  firlsnds  died  In  a  war  that  Rooney 
aonght  was  proper. 

But  also  Rooney  is  part  of  a  machine,  and 
ittboug^  hs  Is  a  Demuuiat,  he's  one  of  Preal- 
dent Nixon's  favorite  Democrats.  In  fact,  of 
•11  of  New  York's  Congressmen  In  Washtng- 
toD.  Rooney  has  been  one  of  ths  most  ooc- 
SUent  bsckes  of  Nlaon. 

He's  also  been  for  Jets  to  Taiwan,  no  JeU 
fcr  IsrasU  help  for  ths  South  Afrlnan  govam- 
nsnt:  help  for  fascist  govemmants  liks 
Spain  and  Qresoe;  mors  money  for  rtefenss 
9ut  backing  Nixon  on  the  Vlstnaa  war  Is 
wbat  really  turned  me  off  from  Rooney. 

And  If  what  aU  thaas  oountrymsn  ot  mine 
ue  saying  about  ths  primary  vots  foul-up  ts 
tms.  I  sss  no  rssson  why  thsy  should  stop 
pnsslng  ths  autfaorltias  to  canoel  the  rasulta. 

Said  Wilson  Bonss.  son  of  Baal:  "Tte  oosa-. 
plaints  have  been  many.  And  th^re  are  many 
people  who  wUl  testify  to  the  fact  that  they 
didn't  vote  because  they  were  somehow 
stopped  from  voting." 

If  WUson  is  rigtat,  there  U  only  one  thing 
forme  to  say :  Hslpt 


ANNUNZIO  DEMANDS  STRICT  EN- 
FORCEMENT OP  THE  LAW 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

or  nxntocs 
m  THZ  HOtTSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThMTtdan,  Atiotut  17, 1972 
Mr.  ANNUNZIO,  Mr,  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  30-percent  iiKrease  In  the 
reported  crime  rate  ha  the  last  3  yean. 
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me  lataat  VBl  Upom  stow  tteft  dcB^ 
U»B  eat  9  moottasflC  itn.  tlMra  wreto- 
creases  of  10  percent  for  iIqIbuI  ertniM 
asid  S  jiMnt  tat  ixvparty  crlian  oom- 
paicd  wtftltaeaMae  pertod  In  IfTO.  Oom- 
pare  thH*  llBavM  wttto  (he  totia  namber 
aC  arreite.  wUoh  Inereaaes  aboot  5  per- 
cent»ycar. 

An  attameF  and  Inveator  In  Palm 
BMch,  Fla.,  who  nnleistatod  hla  capital 
gams,  tlius  avoUlnc  taxaa  and  penaltleti 
of  over  $1  mtlUan,  was  cHcn  3  yeus*  pio- 
battoa  and  flnad  $SJX)0.  A  taaiben  oper- 
ator In  Datratt  was  flUBd  $S4N)0  for  f  atee 
waserlng  on  hla  ezdae  tax  retama.  Tbe 
taaea  on  hia  inoome  amounted  to  weU 
overfly^  minfcm. 

Haw  can  averace  citfennB  maintain 
ttoelr  reapeet  for  the  law  when  "Us-ttaae 
operators'*  are  dealt  with  ao  leniently? 

It  Is  obvious  tbat  In  spite  of  aU  tbe  talk 
about  a  war  on  crime  being  Xougfat  bir  the 
Justice  Depatment's  Law  aifoccement 
Assistance  Admlnlateatlan,  tbe  crime 
rate  has  gone  up,  milMnnB  of  dollars  have 
been  wasted  and  tbe  program  has  been 
badly  administered.  Large  lump-snm 
money  grants  to  the  States  have  helped 
to  create  new  and  mimanagahle  bureauc- 
racies caught  up  in  politics. 

This  Federal  program  has  supplied  the 
Birmingham.  Ala..  Police  Departmoit 
with  three  Army  tanks  to  the  tune  of 
$87J000.  Just  how  a  tank  wlU  help  to  ap- 
prehend the  burglar  and  tbe  mugger  is 
a  Question  nobody  seems  to  be  able  to 
answer.  I  am  not  eren  sure  that  a  tank 
would  be  partieularly  effectire  under  riot 
conditions. 

In  1967.  the  President's  Crime  Oom- 
mlsslon  urged  that  the  courts  adopt 
modem  '  administratlxe  and  business 
manacnnent  metbods  that  woold  avoid 
repeated  appearsnw  and  oonfelBaanees. 
HiIb  reeommendation  has  been  Ignored, 
eren  though  by  adcvting  It,  both  tbe 
courts  and  the  police  would  be  helped. 
Prosecuting  witnesses.  Including  poUoe- 
men.  are  often  reiyilved  to  oome  to  t»art 
on  five  or  more  separate  oocairtnnB  far 
a  single  case.  Tbeae  detaya  reward  de- 
fendants. Last  year.  M.000  Tctony  arrests 
ta  l>tew  York  City  resulted  In  only  550 
trials.  The  other  cases  were  dismissed  or 
reduced  to  misdemeanors  In  return  for 
guilty  Ideas. 

Drug  nAfiwiinn  ft  maJoT  reason  for 
tbe  Increase  te  crtme,  is  apreadbig  among 
youDg  people.  This  problem,  aad  Inno- 
vative ways  to  deal  with  It,  has  received 
too  little  attention,  in  a  2-year  period, 
^rtwn  Pederal  appropriatlcma  for  the  Law 
Enforcement  Assistance  Administratkm 
program  increaeed'from  $270  miltton  to 
$700  milUoo,  foods  for  tbe  Federal 
jUTmtlr  dfiltnqnmrT  programs  were  cut 
from  $1S  to  $10  million.  Tragically,  young 
people  are  involved  in  the  vast  mnjority 
ot  crimes. 

Plasby  gadgetry  and  unplanned,  un- 
thinking spending  Is  not  the  answer  to 
the  problem  of  rising  crime  rates.  We 
must  support  tbe  overhaul  at  oar  court 
system  and  insist  tbat  ^ostlee  be  admin- 
istered  promptly  and  fairly  wttbont  ref- 
erenee  to  the  defendanfk  flnandal 
status.  When  our  yoong  peoi^  see  the 
mfiBonnatre  tax  cheater  get  off  with  a 
slaj>  on  tbe  wrist — and  the  flnanfial  ty- 
coon  rewarded   for   dishonesty   In   the 
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marketplace — ^it  becomes  easy  to  accept 
lawlessness  as  a  way  of  ittt. 

It  was  in  this  spirit  that  I  Introdooed 
a  reeoiution  in  tbe  House  uagtag  that 
teootmdo  ami  miiitery  ■■isrsnnr  to 
TlMilaad  be  spspsnded  f«r  ite  f  aHve  to 
tal»  adequats  steps  to  -eoateoi  Oie 
illegal  traffic  of  optmi  thread  its 
borders. 

I  believe  that  if  we  take  vlganias  ac- 
tion to  enioree  tbe  law  at  aU  levris  of 
criminal  activity  and  ase  that  prompt 
ooort  aettoais  taken  againat  aH  oAod- 
ers,  we  will  have  gone  a  kmg  way  toward 
tbe  solutloB  of  our  crime  problem. 


CENTRAL   NSW    YORK   IS    RICHER 
HAVINO  KNOWN  CALVIN  THOMPSON 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TEUtT 

cm  mrw  tohc 
IN  THS  BOOBS  OfP  KBHKUUUri  ATTVES 

ThMradav,  AuguMt  17. 1$72 

Mr.  TSRBT.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  our  time 
there  hafve  been  giants  to  bietory  whose 
names  wlQ  continue  to  be  used  as  com- 
paxlron  -vlth  leaders  of  the  fntore.  This 
mftming,  tbe  ccntial  New  York  area 
learned  of  the  death  of  a  man  wiiase 
eootributton  to  our  spiritnai  aad  tem- 
poral well-being  wiH  constaat^  be  oaed 
as  an  esaaqTlB  of  trae  coneem  for  serv- 
ice to  one's  eommmxtty. 

Dr.  Calvin  M.  Thompean.  Jr..  pastor 
of  tbe  De^awaze  Street  BapUst  Church 
for  37  years,  established  a  positkm  in  tbe 
Syraeuae  community  as  both  areUglous 
and  civic  leader.  In  addltien  to  bis  dottes 
as  pastor  at  Urn  cboreh,  be  breedcaat  a 
weekly  radio  program  on  wsxn  titled 
"Sunday  Morning  at  the  Crossroads." 

Dr.  ThomxMon's  wiTTlngriess  to  help  in 
riimrnit  times  was  represented  by  his 
membership  nearly  4  decades  ago  on  the 
Syracuse  Housing  Authnity  when  public 
honriiw  wae  catreraely  new  and  certelnly 
not  something  that  a  clergyman  would 
dare  lend  his  name  to. 

We  have  in  our  Nathsi  a  tradition  of 
separc^lan  of  dimch  and  state  which  has 
ua  -wril  daring  our  9M  yearn  of 
Dr.  moBcaon  rapseoeate  that 
aaa  wliD  ooold  eomMtaae  bis  re- 
Uglons  duties  wttti  civic  participation  and 
never  create  a  confllet  beoaoM  o<  tbe  two 
iespmiamilitiea  he  heid. 

The  death  of  Dr.  Thompaon  brings 
sorrow  to  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew 
him  and  sought  his  i  isiiaiiil  in  times  of 
need.  Tbe  entire  central  Mew  Toric  area 
is  richer  for  baiving  known  IdOL  Hk  con- 
tribottea  to  tbe  Oreatar  Syraeose  area 
was  reeogniaed  this  morning  ia  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Syracuse  Poet  Standard,  as 
follows: 

CaLvnr  M.  TBom<HT,  Ja. 

TbBough  extenAin  of  his  personality  far 
beyond  his  putpM  by  my  of  radto,  tbs  press 
and  civic  lesdenlilp,  ths  Rsv.  Dr.  oatvln  M. 
Tlaanttson.  Jr,  who  died  jsatsfday.  wss  In 
a  very  z«al  saaos  a  iiiielslisi  to  tbs  entire 
Oential  Ksw  Tock  community. 

Pastor  of  Ddavnrs  Street  Baptist  Church 
for  8T  jwtsn  until  his  iwUiwuBUt  in  IgTO.  Dr. 
Thompson  exerted  a  trsnMBions  luMeeuoe 
wMb  his  own  i  isiaisgaiaai  bet  be  aarvsd 
also  tlMninsntVi  of  sbut-las  sad  psssoesot  all 
faiths  through  his  "Sunday  Morning  at  the 
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CnwMkto"  nwllo  progrMn  on  W8YB  since 
1084    and  In  i»tir«m«xt  had  oontlnued  m 

rtfl^u*  •dniwr  of  tai«t  *•<*»•  

■««r  alarc  for  any  abaoM  to  oarry  nu 
iiLiiiiiB-  «o  •  wMv  audUoM.  Or.  Ttaompwan 
^i|d»uiabaa«ad  pulptta"  ao  yMn  a«o  wltb 
tna  late  HtoaMd  H.  Amb-fj  th«  rm«na 
iiiiiiaiw  of  tbU  natnpapv.  with  Mr.  Ambart 
oraaohlnc  •*  Dalawar*  Church  and  Dr. 
ThMniMon  wrlttaf  the  laad  editorial  In  tha 
Sunday  Poat-0tandard. 

Dr.  Ttaaa^acm  waa  partlcxilarly  proud  of 
tha  fast  *»*—  ha  had  narer  mlaaad  a  Sunday 
moralac  ttwdaaf..  even  on  the  tragic  Sun- 
day in  1«M  whan  bla  beloved  church  waa  in 
namaa  and  ha  made  hla  way  to  W8YR. 

But  It  WM  aa  a  do«r  of  daads  aa  much  as  a 
pr«aoher  of  eermooa  that  Dr.  Tbompaon 
..»v<«  hla  Bvataat  Impact  on  the  community 
and  on  evary  organlaatlon  with  which  he  waa 
»nan«Tlatitl 

Ha  waa  a  member  of  the  Syracuae  Houaing 
Autborlty  nearly  40  years  ago,  when  public 
bouatnf  waa  a  highly  oontrovwalal  issue,  and 
ha  served  faithfully  bo«h  aa  a  member  and 
for  saTaral  yaara  aa  chairman  while  the  SHA 
wlthatood  a  storm  of  oppoaltton  and  whUe 
Pioneer  Romaa  was  being  eBtabllahed  as  Sy- 
racuse's first  low-coot  housmg  project. 

Ba  was  a  past  president  of  the  Syracuse 
CouncU  of  Churohea.  past  moderator  of  the 
Onondaga  Bair'"T*  Association,  fomter  chap- 
lain of  tha  State  ftmerlnan  Legion,  former 
grand  rhttr'^"  of  the  New  York  State  Ma- 
sons, and  a  leader  of  the  Ne>w  Tork  State 
Baptist  Oonvantlon,  among  numerous  other 
Moular  and  raUglous  leaponalbUltlee. 

jSt  ammt  rsfuaad  an  opportunity  to  serve 
when  ha  thought  his  help  waa  needed. 

■gg  ^faa  a  tiland  of  the  poor  and  the  rich, 
a  oounaalor  of  the  old  and  the  young,  a  bene- 
factor of  aU  rmoaa,  and  a  true  pracUtloner  of 
tha  "oldtlme  rtflglon"  which  movea  men's 
soula  to  foaow  the  baalo  teachings  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Ifany  win  miss  his  inspirational  meesagea 
but  will  reeaU  hU  Arm  loyalty  to  his  prtn- 
ctplea.  Syraeuae  Is  richer  for  having  known 
CalTln  Thompaon. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

port  sllsbUy  to  conform  with  our  Reo- 
oms  ezfeauton  rules,  but  tbe  message  re- 
matna  powerful. 

It  li  the  aooount  of  bureaucratic  run- 
anmnd  and  blatant  lying  carried  on  by 
the  administration  with  respect  to  the 
request  by  more  than  10.000  Kent  State 
students  for  a  Federal  grand  Jury  Inves- 
tigatton  of  what  happened  at  their 
school  on  that  fateful  day. 

After  you  read  this  accoimt,  ask  your- 
self why  the  yoimg  people  of  this  Nation 
have  so  Uttle  faith  in  their  elected  lead- 
ers. Prom  this  report  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  clear.  The  report  follows: 
Kam  Stam  Uinvaaamr's  PrrmoN  to  th» 
Vfioi*  Hotisk:  Tkh  Months  or  Dtctrt 
Attorney  Oenwal  John  MltcheU  said  to- 
day there  are  "apparent  vlolatlona  of  federal 
law"   In  the  Kent  State  shooting  case.  He 
said   the  federal   government   will  move   to 
proaecute  the  violators    "If  Ohio  authorities 
do  not. "  Mitchell  did  not  specify  the  nature 
of  the  violations  but  said  they  Involved  both 
students  and  Ohio  National   Guardsmen. — 
Akron     Beacon     Journal,     July     29,      1970. 
•MitchaU  Byes  Prosecution  By  U.S.  In  Kent 
State  Case" 

"Watch  what  we  do  Instead  of  Ahat  we 
say."— John  Mitchell.  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States,  July  1969. 

BACKOXOUND    TO    THE    PrTTrlON    TO*.    A    FEDEBAI. 
OKAirO     JXniT     IMVESnOATXOK     OP     THE     KENT 

aTATB  uifmEBsmr  tsaoedy 


STILL  NC  JUSnCE  FOB  KENT  STATE 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or  pawns  n.VAKia 

IN  THB  HOUSB  OP  BIKPRESENTATTVES 
ThMTtdav.  Auaiut  17.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHSAD.  Ux.  Speaker.  I  have 
come  btfon  this  Houae  in  several  occa- 
sions to  plfiad  the  case  of  those  who  feel 
¥Y,»t  jusUce  has  been  dealt  a  low  blow 
by  the  Nixon  administratUm  in  connec- 
tion with  the  killing  of  four  college  stu- 
dents at  Kent  State  University,  May  4, 
1970. 

The  circumstances  surrotmding  those 
kUHnga  and  the  wounding  of  several 
more  studoits,  many  of  them  innocents 
who  ware  merely  traveling  between 
classes,  have  never  been  made  public. 

Twenty  of  us  in  this  body  formally 
asked  the  administration  to  convene  a 
Federal  grand  Jury  to  investigate  the 
questionable  behavior  of  certain  Ohio 
National  Quardsmen  during  the  shoot- 
ing. Our  request  waa  denied. 

An  independent  researcher  suggested 
there  was  a  conspiracy  to  kill  those  stu- 
dents. I  put  his  account  Into  the  Rxc- 
oRo  for  the  information  of  my  colleagues 
on  Jxily  22.  1»71. 

Today  I  wfll  introduce  another  item 
for  your  perusal.  I  have  edited  the  re- 


Although  several  Investigations  were  held 
foUowlng  the  Kent  State  University  killings, 
none  could  determine  why  Ohio  National 
Guardsmen  fired  into  a  crowd  of  K^S.U. 
students  on  May  4.  1970.  The  evidence  Indi- 
cated that  the  shootings  were  totally  un- 
justified, but  the  President's  Commission 
on  Campus  Unrest  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment could  do  no  better  than  to  speculate 
why  the  shootings  occurred. 

In  the  summer  of  1970  Justice  Department 
officials  analyzed  the  8,000  page  FBI  Investi- 
gative report  on  the  May  1-*  KJ3.U.  disorders 
to  determine  whether  Federal  prosecution 
was  warranted.  On  July  29  of  that  year 
former  Attorney  General  John  Mitchell  said 
there  were  "apparent  violations  of  Federal 
law"  Involving  both  students  and  Guards- 
men. The  Justice  Department  reportedly  waa 
gathering  evidence  for  presentation  to  a  Fed- 
eral Grand  Jury  In  Cleveland  If  Ohio  authori- 
ties did  not  prosecute. 

In  early  August  former  Ohio  Governor 
James  Rhodes  directed  his  attorney  general 
to  convene  a  special  state  grand  Jury. 
Twenty-five  persona,  mostly  students,  were 
Indicted  on  October  16  for  various  offenses 
which  allegedly  occurred  dining  the  four 
days  of  disorder  at  the  University.  Despite 
advice  from  the  Justice  Department's  Civil 
Bights  Division  that  six  Guardsmen  could 
be  criminally  prosecuted  under  Ohio  law.  no 
Indictments  were  retxuTied  against  any 
Guardsmen. 

The  conclusions  of  the  special  Ohio  grand 
Jury  have  long  been  discredited.  Its  report, 
which  contradicted  both  the  Commission  on 
Campus  Unrest  and  the  Justice  Department's 
summary  of  the  I^I  rejxjrt  in  concluding  the 
Quardsmen  fired  in  self -defense,  was  physi- 
cally destroyed  by  Federal  Court  order  in 
November  1971.  In  December  1971  state 
prosecutors  dropped  charges  against  20  of  the 
2S  defendants  for  lack  of  sxifflclent  evidence. 
Almoat  immediately  after  the  special  Ohio 
grand  Jtu^'s  report  was  released,  K.3.U.  stu- 
dent and  faculty  legislative  bodies  issued  a 
Joint  statement  calling  for  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury  investigation  of  the  Btoy  1-4  disordera. 
Such  an  investigation  was  under  considera- 
tion at  the  Justice  Department,  whleh 
resumed  and  intensified  Its  evaluation  of  the 
matter  in  October,  1970.  In  November  JerrU 
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Laonard,  tba  f armsr  ehlaC  aC  tbe  Dapartm«\t> 
Civil  Bights  Divlalan  Who  had  earUar  prom- 
ised federal  aotloa  if  tba  stata  proeaeaingi 
were  not  oapably  hawHwl,  add  a  daoialaa 
whether  to  oonwna  a  FadanJ  Orand  Jury 
would  be  reaclwd  before  the  end  of  the  year. 
For  tbe  neat  eight  montba.  howmer.  the 
Juattoe  Departmant  rtfuaad  to  say  what  it 
intended  to  do  about  tbe  case  while  tha 
parents  of  the  four  slain  KAV.  students, 
five  a  smbers  of  the  Commlaalon  on  Campus 
Unrest,  many  Congraaamen,  oiganlxatloH 
and  IndlvlduaU  appealed  for  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury  investigation  at  the  diooUnga.  In  re- 
sponse to  theee  niunerous  pleas.  Departmoit 
spokesmen  publicly  and  privately  promlaed 
that  a  decision  would  be  annotinoed  at  "the 
appropriate  time." 

On  August  13.  1971,  over  fifteen  months 
after  the  shootings,  Mltob^  finiUly  an- 
nounced the  Justice  Department's  decision. 
He  said  that  his  personal  review  of  the  case 
prompted  him  to  agree  with  the  Commission 
on  Campus  Unrest's  conclusion  that  the  rifle 
fire  was  "unnecessary,  unwarranted,  and  in- 
excusable." But  in  the  neart  breath  he  said, 
"there  is  no  credible  evidence  of  a  conspiracy 
between  National  Guardamen"  and  that  he 
believed  further  federal  aetlon  In  the  case 
was  unwarranted.  Mitchell  did  not  comment 
on  the  fact  that  four  Uvea  had  been  taken 
without  due  proeeas  of  Uw,  which  attorney* 
for  the  parents  of  tha  four  slain  studeatt 
had  asserted  was  a  violation  of  Section  Mt 
of  the  U.S.  Code.  Title  18.  "The  apprt^fflat* 
time"  for  the  announcement,  tbe  OhrltUt* 
Science  Monitor  oommented,  "was  Ute  on 
Friday  (4:00)  to  minimise  news  coverage  and 
safely  after  Congress  had  left  town  for 
summer  reoess." 

Two  weeks  after  Mltohell's  announcemoit 
Senator  Bdward  Kennedy,  chairman  of  the 
SenaM  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Admin- 
Utratlve  Practice  and  Procedure,  indicated 
his  subcommittee  would  Inveatlgate  the  Jus- 
Uce Department's  reftisal  to  convene  a  F»d- 
eral  Grand  Jury.  Diutog  tbe  subsequent 
eleven  months  Kennedy's  numerous  requwU 
that  the  Justice  Department  provide  his  sub- 
oommlttee  with  Its  inveetigattve  file  " 
refused. 
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THS    prrrnoN    fob    a    pedkkai.    osans    Juar 

INVBSTIOATION    OF   THE   KKNT   STAT*  tTNIVB- 
8ITT   TBAGK)T 

In  his  August  18  announoement,  Mltchril 
said  that  he  was  satisfied  that  Justice  had 
been  served.  Over  10.380  K.  8.  U.  students  and 
faculty,  however,  did  not  agree  with  him. 
That  niunber  signed  a  petition  circulated 
after  olasaee  reeinned  for  the  Fall  quartsr 
\irglng  Presidwit  Nixon  to  reverae  the  de- 
cision. 

The  unique  circumstance  of  Dr.  Glenn  A. 
Olds,  the  University's  new  president,  being  a 
friend  and  former  adviser  to  Prealdent  Nixon, 
provided  the  Inspiration  for  dormitory  coun- 
selors Fava  Keane  and  Oreg  Bambo  to  co- 
author the  peUtlon.  Olds  himself  refused  to 
sign  the  petition,  saying  he  was  not  famlUar 
enough  with  the  facts  of  the  case,  but 
promised  to  convey  the  restilts  of  the  peti- 
tion to  Preeident  Nixon  if  a  clear  mandate  of 
the  student  body  was  obtained.  On  October 
20  Olds  brought  Keane  and  Bambo  to  Wash- 
ington In  a  University  airplane  and  presented 
the  signatures  to  Presidential  Counselor 
Leonard  Garment  In  the  White  Houae  during 
an  hotu:  long  meettng.  Olds  qx>ke  foroefiUly 
on  the  students'  behalf  and  told  Garment 
he  could  not  get  on  with  the  "creative  or  in- 
novative work  of  the  University"  imtU  the 
issue  had  been  resolved.  Bambo  requested  an 
answer  to  the  petition  by  December  1.  and. 
should  President  NUon  decide  to  uphold 
Mitchell's  decision,  they  at  least  be  provided 
with  a  detailed  explanation  of  why  it  was 
reached. 

Although  the  petition  was  addressed  to  the 
President  and  urged  him  to  reverse  Mitchell's 


^l^~f.utn.  OanxMnt  referred  the  petitions  to 
fib*  Jurtloe  Dafwrtment.  On  Novembar  14  he 
!^  -the  matter  la  now  under  oonitdaratUm 
^ce  (»t  tbe  Wbiu  Houae)  and  at  tbe  Justice 
nMiartmant.''  Oaimant  aald  ha  hoped  a  re- 
iSniie  would  be  fortboomlng  'wltbln  tbe 
^^toouple  of  weeks. "  On  December  9  Keane 
M>d  Bambo  returned  to  Washington  with 
K  S  U  Studant  Body  Prealdent  Bill  Sloeum 
to  present  Oarment  with  28.000  more  signa- 
tures obtained  wbMi  tha  petition  was  cir- 
culated on  other  campusea.  (The  nationwide 
Mtition  drive  intimately  resulted  In  a  total 
^50/)00  algnaturee.)  Oarment  said  then  that 
the  drcqiplng  of  obargea  against  30  of  the  2S 
ptdons  liMllcted  by  the  special  Ohio  grand 
jury  could  possibly  speed  up  the  Justice  De- 
Lftment's  decialon.  The  studenu  were  pre- 
uu*d  to  distribute  packets  to  every  member 
^  Congress  along  with  a  request  that  they 
sign  the  petition.  After  the  meeting  was  over 
Sd  the  students  left.  Garment  cams  out  of 
hto  oOoe  and  walked  double-time  halfway 
d0wn  the  White  House  hallway  to  aak  them 
not  to  distribute  the  packets.  StiU  reading 
the  Information  in  the  packets,  Oarment  cau- 
tioned "this  might  caiise  people  to  make 
•Utements  which  wouldn't  be  helpful  and 
vhlcb  you  have  no  reason  to  iinderstand." 
■nie  students  agreed  not  to  distribute  the 

Justice  Department  officials  had  previously 
laid  that  new  evidence  would  help  the  call 
for  a  ^deral  Grand  Jury.  In  October  and 
MOvember  Garment  received  two  detailed 
briefs  from  Keane  and  Bambo.  The  thrust  of 
the  briefs  was  that  sulBtient  evidence  al- 
nady  exists  warranting  the  convening  of  a 
Mderal  Grand  Jurv. 

There  were  a  few  Indications  that  tbe 
Administration  intended  to  respond  to  the 
petition  before  MltcheU  resigned  as  attorney 
gHMral  amd  officially  resumed  his  role  as 
campaign  manager  for  Preeident  Nixon's  re- 
dtetlon  effort.  On  February  17,  a  Justice  De- 
partment spokesman  said  there  would  be  a 
naponae  soon,  but  added  he  was  unable  to 
queoif  y  when  it  would  oome  In  terms  of  days. 
Oa  February  23,  after  Attorney  General - 
dtsignate  Btcbard  Klelndlenst  testified  be- 
fore the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  he 
would  not  reverse  MltcheU "s  decision  if  oon- 
Srmed  as  his  suoceeeor.  Garment  reaffirmed 
that  there  would  be  "a  review  and  a  response 
In  a  formal  fashion  by  the  administration" 
within  a  few  weeks.  Garment  Indicated  the 
iis|iiiiiiii  was  being  held  up  untu  President 
Wxon  returned  from  his  trip  to  China. 

The  Justice  Department,  however,  became 
Involved  in  a  controversy  in  early  March 
after  oolumnlst  Jack  Anderson  printed  a 
BMDO  Unking  the  Department's  out-of-court 
istUement  of  three  antitrust  cases  against 
iBtsmational  Telephone  and  Telegraph  with 
rrrs  pledge  of  an  estimated  S400,000  contri- 
tmtlon  to  the  Bepubllcan  National  Conven- 
tloB.  On  March  1  MltcheU  resigned  as 
attorney  general  without  a  respense  to  the 
petition  and  Kleindlenst's  confirmation  as  his 
snoeessor  was  held  up  whUe  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  fwobed  the  circunMtanoee 
<rf  the  ITT  settlement.  On  March  10  a  Justice 
Dspartment  qrakeaman  said  there  was  "no 
time  fix"  for  a  response  to  tbe  petition. 

The  same  day  Keane  placed  a  siuprlse  call 
te  David  Norman,  chief  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment's ClvU  Bights  Division  and  the  offl- 
dsi  Garment  said  he  bad  been  working  with. 
It  was  this  tel^hone  call  which  convinced 
the  petitioners  that  tbey  had  been  deceived 
by  the  Nixon  Administration. 

Asked  whether  he  received  the  two  detaUed 
briefs  from  Garment,  Norman  said,  "I  think 
tbey  are  in  the  packet  Len  (Garment)  gave 
me."  (emphasis  not  added)  Norman  told 
Keane  that  "we're  getting  a  new  attorney 
general  In  here  and  he  might  want  to  con- 
aider  the  petitions  after  he  Is  confirmed." 

Not  only  had  Kletndlenst  testified  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  two  weeks 
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earlier  that  be  would  not  reopen  the  Kent 
State  case  If  coxxllnned  as  attorney  ganaral. 
but  he  bad  bean  aaymg  awntlalty  the  same 
thing  in  rntipniiiM  to  qusatlons  aftsr  several 
speeches  be  bad  gtven  sines  tbe  petition  was 
i«oeived  in  tbe  White  House.  Norxnan's  state- 
ment was  ft'»"tii«'  sxaBople  of  tbe  curious 
lack  of  communloatioa  between  Justice  De- 
partment omdato  (and  some  White  House 
aides)  which  also  surfaced  dtiring  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committsa'a  hearings  on  tbe  ITT 
oaae.  Klelndlenst  told  tbe  Senate  Judldary 
Committee  on  February  38  that  be  was  "not 
aware  tbe  case  U  being  reconsidered."  His 
testimony  contradicted  MitebeU's  Decem- 
ber 30  letter  to  Ohio  Congressman  WiUiam 
Stanton  In  which  MltcheU  assured  hUn 
tbe  petitions  were  "reoeivlng  careftU 
oonslderation." 

In  tbe  telephone  conversation,  Norman 
was  asked  atx>ut  one  of  the  inqxirtant  points 
Involving  Federal  law  cited  in  tbe  two  de- 
taUed briefs:  tbe  assertion  which  i^pears  In 
the  Justice  Department's  very  own  stunmary 
of  tbe  FBI  r^ort  that  some  Guardsmen  may 
have  Jolntiy  fat)rtcated  claims  of  having  had 
to  fire  their  weapons  in  self-defense.  Nor- 
num,  as  if  he  bad  never  heard  of  Kant  State, 
said  only  he  thought  he  bad  seen  that  point 
mentioned  "in  a  memo  prepared  during  tbe 
course  of  the  (Justice  Department  and  FBI) 
Investigation."  Significantly,  when  one  of 
Garment's  aides  was  asked  tbe  same  question 
on  July  18,  1972,  he  seemed  equaUy  unsure 
of  the  authority  of  that  assertion. 

The  Nixon  Administration  continued  to 
ignore  requests  for  a  req>onse  to  the  petition 
throughout  the  spring  quarter.  In  ^prU  Gar- 
ment told  Olds  that  "we're  stiU  waiting  for 
advice  from  tbe  Justice  Department."  It  was 
never  explained  why  Klelndlenst  could  not 
give  his  advice  as  Acting  Attomsy  OeneraL 
The  Issue  of  a  Federal  Grand  Jury  investi- 
gation, which  dominated  tbe  campus  news 
diu-ing  most  of  the  first  two  quarters  of  tbe 
academic  year,  seemed  to  fade  and  was  re- 
placed with  protests  over  fresher  iasuee:  Uni- 
versity budget  cuts  and  President  Nixon's 
Indochina  war  poUcles. 

When  the  academic  year  ended  without  a 
response  to  the  petition.  Olds  lamented  that 
the  "long  delay  has  crtiq>led  my  aBart  to 
persuade  students  the  system  wiU  work."  On 
July  10,  nine  months  after  Garment  received 
the  10,380  signatures,  Keane  and  Bambo  fi- 
nally were  Informed  tbat  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury  would  not  be  convened.  The  promlasd 
"review  and  a  re^Kmse  in  a  formal  fashion 
by  the  administration"  came  in  tbe  form  of 
photooopiee  of  a  letter  Garment  sent  to  tbe 
parents  of  the  four  slain  students  on  July  8. 
Since  neither  the  White  House  nor  the 
Justice  Department  made  a  public  an- 
nouncement nor  Issued  a  formal  prees  release, 
and  since  the  letter  was  received  the  first  day 
of  the  Democratic  National  Convention, 
there  was  almost  no  presa  coverage  of  tbe 
letter. 

Garment's  five  paragraph  letter  stated  that 
Klelndlenst  "was  asked  about  this  matter 
In  a  public  question  and  answer  seeslon  and 
has  answered  for  himself  and  for  the  Ad- 
ministration that  he  has  not  seen  preeented 
to  him  sufficient  new  evidence  of  informa- 
tion which  woxUd  compel  him  to  reverse  the 
decision  of  former  Attorney  General  MltcheU 
oonceming  the  submittal  of  this  matter  to  a 
Federal  Grand  Jury." 

None  of  the  points  Involving  Federal  law 
which  were  raised  In  the  two  de>taUed  briefs 
were  addreeeed  In  Garment's  letter.  Garment 
did  respond  briefly  to  the  conspiracy  charges 
suggested  by  Michener  and  Davlee.  Garment 
wrote.  "WlUfulness  or  specific  criminal  In- 
tent or  planned  or  purposeful  conspiracy 
must  be  proved  In  order  support  a  federal 
indictment;  there  is  stiU  no  evidence  avaU- 
able  to  prove  such  a  violation  of  the  Federal 
criminal  statutes.  .  .  .  There  Is  stiU  no  evi- 
dence known  to  the  Attorney  General  of  a 
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federoUy     punlabable     conapltaey."     (Gar- 
ment's etnphasU) . 

On  July  18  Justice  Depaxtmant  spokeanan 
John  Wilson  was  asked  wbstbar  tbs  Dspart- 
iQMit  bad  contacted  Mlfbensr  oonceming 
bis  statantent  Uiat  tbe  consplraey  theory  was 
'irrefutable'.  WUscm  said  be  did  not  know 
and  added  it  would  probably  bs  up  to 
Iflcbencr  to  contact  the  Deps^tment  with 
any  new  Infomtation  rather  than  tbe  other 
way  around. 

Tbe  next  day  Brad  Patterson.  Garment's 
aide,  was  asked  whether  Oaiment's  July  6 
letter  to  the  parents  was  considered  to  be 
the  response  to  tbe  petition  by  tbe  Nixon 
Administration.  T*'T««*'"g  tbat  bs  was  not  an 
official  Whita  Houae  spokesman.  Pattcnon 
said  the  Administration's  response  to  the 
peUtlon  was  actually  KMndUosfB  reqxmse 
to  a  question  asked  at  bis  first  prase  con- 
ference after  being  oonflnned  as  attorney 
general  on  July  18.  Patterson  said  tbat  con- 
firmation tbat  melndlenst't  remarks  was  tbe 
Administration's  cffielal  reaponas  to  tbe  peti- 
tion would  have  to  come  from  Oarment  him- 
self. It  was  subsequently  learned  tbat  aU  calls 
to  Garment's  office  oonceming  tbe  matter 
were  being  referred  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. 

The  text  of  Kleindlenst's  remarks,  as  pro- 
vided by  tbe  Justice  Department: 

QnxsnoM.  Has  tbe  m^t*— '  of  wfaether  or 
not  to  have  a  Federal  grand  Jury  investiga- 
tion regarding  the  aboettngs  at  Kent  State 
ever  been  resolved? 

Mr.  Ki^EunnzMST.  Since  March  1  when  Mr. 
Mitchell  left.  I  have  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Oonuaittee  in  wbi<Ai  I  testi- 
fied about  this.  I  have  been  on  asreral  cam- 
ptises  throughout  tbe  country  In  which  I 
have  had  stuiMnts  ask  me  what  am  I  going 
to  do  about  Kntt  State,  rve  aald  pubU<dy 
and  I've  aald  before  tbe  Senate  Judtdary 
Committee  tbat  then  has  not  bsen  presented 
to  me.  sLnoe  I  have  been  tbe  Acting  Attorney 
General.  sulBclent  new  evidence  or  Informa- 
tion or  material  that  would  compel  me  to 
reverse  the  decision  of  Mr.  MltcbM  concern- 
ing tbe  submittal  of  this  matter  to  a  Federal 
grand  Jury. 

QnxsTXON.  I  dt«t  think  tbey  (the  peti- 
tionen)  have  ever  been  told,  have  they? 

Mr.  KixiKDixNST.  WeU.  they  might  not 
have  gotten  a  personal  letter  from  me.  I  don't 
want  to  appear  insensitive  or  caucus.  I  think 
you  aU  know  about  my  famUy  and  tbe  affinity 
I  have  toward  young  people,  but  I  don't 
know  to  what  extent  tbs  Attorney  Oeneral  of 
tbe  United  Statea.  in  tbe  proper  oseeotlon  of 
his  responstbiUties.  is  caUed  upon  to  respond 
to  matters  of  this  kind  tbat  dont  oome  about 
In  the  ordliuury  operation  of  oiu  Department. 
Certainly  in  no  attitude  that  I  have  at- 
tempted to  ccmceal,  as  much  as  I  grieve  fw 
thoee  famlUes,  aa  mu^  as  I  grieve  for  Amer- 
ica, tbat  this  unfortunate  situation  ooourred. 
But  my  position  tonight  U  tbat  I  Just  don't 
think  that  tbe  drcumstanoee  wotUd  alter  Mr. 
MitcheU's  basic  decision,  prior  to  tbe  time 
tbat  he  left. 

Several  ntontlis  before.  Olds  had  asked 
Pepsi-Cola  Preeident  Don  KendaU  and  TV 
entertainer  Art  Lbxkletter  to  speak  to  Presi- 
dent Nixon  about  the  petition.  Olds  told 
Keane  and  Bamlx>  that  KendaU  had  told  him 
NUon  had  put  the  petition  as  "top  priority  " 
on  the  White  House  agenda. 

When  Olds  also  received  a  photocopy  of 
Garment's  July  6  letter  to  the  parenu  and 
was  unhappy  with  the  White  House  treat- 
ment of  the  petition,  he  asked  BiUy  Graham 
to  intercede  for  a  personal  response  from 
Preeident  NUon  and  a  reply  to  tbe  briefs. 
Olds  made  a  similar  plea  to  Oamaent,  who 
told  him  that  he  wanted  to  respond  in  more 
detaU  in  his  letter  to  the  parents  but  could 
not. 

Garment  did  write  a  short  note  on  July  27 
to  Kecoie  and  Bambo  to  apologize  "for  my 
faUure  to  write  to  the  two  of  you  wben  I 
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wTot«  tbe  parents.  There  to  not  mucb  I  could 
have  Mlcled.  certainly  notHlng  of  eubetMce. 
but  tt  WW  tlw  lemct  I  could  !!«▼«  done  In  t1»w 
of  otir  maetlngB  and  de«Itng»  and  the  etn- 
certty  of  piupo"  «">*'  P»*  '*****  ^^*^  wblcb 
you  conducted  yourselvea  tlirovighout." 

On  July  28  Kaane,  Bambo  and  the  new 
K.  3.  V.  Student  Body  President,  Bob  Oage. 
wrote  to  Klelndlenst  requesting  a  meeting, 
a  detailed  explanation  of  why  the  Justice  De- 
partment will  not  convene  a  Federal  Grand 
Jury  on  tha  grounds  cited  In  the  briefs,  and 
a  thorough  explanation  of  what  Eelndlenst 
meant  by  asserting  there  was  no  evidence 
known  to  him  of  a  fedtrally  punishable  con- 
spiracy. On  July  2S  the  studenU  also  wrote 
to  Oarment  asking  for  a  meeting  with  him 
and  PnskUnt  Nlzon  to  discuss  the  Nlzon 
Admlnlstratloa's  h^n^ung  of  the  petition.  As 
of  the  writing  of  this  report  (August  8), 
neither  latter  has  been  acknowledged.  Nor  are 
they  axpacted  to  be.  coosldenng  the  numer- 
ous letUn  sent  to  the  Justice  Department 
and  tha  Nlzoix  Admlnlstratkon  concerning 
the  Kant  State  case  which  have  never  been 
acknowledged. 
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August  18,  1979 


pouncs,  1»72 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  ANDERSON 

or   TZKNXaSXB 

m  THI  HOTJHK  OF  aKPRESENTATIVES 

Tkmndmp.  Aufnut  17,  1972 


Mr.  ANDKBSON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  tbe  United  States  approaches 
lU  lOOth  aantversary  the  American  peo- 
ple faee  ttoe  twki  tasks  of  Improvlnf  the 
eondoet  of  our  natfcm's  f oreifn  relatttms 
and  boBdbiv  a  better  country  for  our 
own  310  mUllOQ  citizens.  Because  of 
tbeee  Important  needs,  the  elections  that 
will  be  held  this  November  will  be  amonc 
the  most  significant  In  our  Nation's  his^ 

toiy. 

The  Amertcan  electorate  must,  there- 
fore, ebooae  wlsdy  from  the  many 
candidates  who  seek  to  govern  our 
cammnniyes.  our  States  and  our  Nation. 
We  cannot  aDow  ambitious  candidates  to 
ride  into  office  on  the  crest  of  inflamma- 
tory xfaetaile.  We  cannot  allow  dema- 
KOgQBB  to  divide  us  by  amieaUng  to  our 
emotkns  rather  than  our  reason.  Arous- 
ing the  pabUc  and  appealing  to  the 
pec^e  on  the  basis  of  their  fears  rather 
^np  their  hopes  Is  an  inadequate  sub- 
stitute for  bringing  an  issue  to  light  on 
the  basis  of  its  merits.  Too  often  in  the 
past,  we  have  pormitted  emotional  Issues 
to  serve  as  a  smokescreen  obscuriiu(  de- 
bate on  pertinent  matters. 

It  Is  vital  that  in  this  year's  election, 
the  American  people  should  scrutinise 
the  record  of  candidates  using  past  voting 
rather  than  glittering  promises  as  a  crit- 
erion In  selecting  the  best  men  for  vari- 
ous offices. 

Recently,  the  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America,  which  represents  more 
than  550.000  people,  passed  a  resolution 
at  its  annual  convention  calling  for  a 
cloee  examination  of  the  voting  records 
of  all  candidates  for  political  office. 

Because  of  its  M"^""**^  and  impor- 
tance, tmder  unanimous  consent,  I  insert 
this  resoluticm  entiUed  "PoUtics  1972" 
in  the  Rsoo«».  I  agree  with  the  CWA 
not  on  erery  sln^e  issue,  but  with  by 


far  the  great  majraity  of  Issues  discussed 
in  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Paunca,  1972 
Less  than  half  a  year  from  now.  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Communications  Workers  of 
America  members,  their  famlUea,  and  mU- 
lloBs  of  other  Americans  will  file  Into  voting 
places  aU  over  the  country.  Toung  and  old, 
rich  and  destitute,  radical  and  reactionary. 
Democrat  and  Republican — all  win  make 
their  marks,  and  flip  their  levers.  In  the  ritual 
which  determines  how  well  or  how  poorly 
our  communities,  car  states  and  our  nation 
are  run. 

This  Resolution  win  not  tell  you  whom  to 
vote  for. 

But  It  wUl  say  that  you  and  those  asso- 
ciated with  you  should  choose  wisely,  because 
If  you  and  they  choose  wisely,  our  commu- 
nities and  states  and  the  nation  will  be  gov- 
erned well. 
Chooalng  wisely  Is  not  always  easy. 
In  the  hot  atmosphere  of  American  poli- 
tical campaigning,  charges  are  replaced  by 
counter-chazgea,  claims  are  superseded  by 
counter-claims,  todays  promises  smother 
yesterday's  and  tomorrow's  smears  Ue  In 
ambuab,  awaiting  their  call  into  the  political 
action. 

Despite  this,  we  must  choose  well. 
And  we  can.  If  we  dtaregard  the  charges  and 
the  counter-charges,  the  claims,  the  prom- 
ises, and  the  smears. 

Wherever  possible,  whenever  there  te  a  rec- 
ord, we  must  look  at  the  record. 

Ty>rtunately  In  many  elections  there  Is  a 
record. 

All  of  the  national  candidates  seeking  the 
nominations  of  the  major  parties  have  rec- 
ords. All  erf  the  Incumbent  Congressional 
candidates  for  the  House  and  Senate,  and 
many  of  those  seeking  state  and  community 
offices  have  records. 

But  they  must  be  looked  at  carefully. 
Soma  politicians  have  so  small  a  sense  of 
truth,  ai}d  so  vast  an  imagination,  that  tbay 
can  convert  votes  against  us  Into  votes  fear  us, 
when  they  are  campaigning. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  an  anti-labor  legis- 
lator— on  the  state  or  national  levd — to  tell 
IM  that  he  has  just  voted  to  protect  the  rights 
ot  working  people,  when  he  has  actually  Just 
voted  for  "compulsory  open  shop" — a  vote 
dbvctty  opposite  the  interests  of  working 
people. 

And  It  Is  not  unusual  for  an  anti-labor 
legislator  to  teU  us  that  he  has  always  been 
In  favor  of  tax  reform,  but  ne^ect  to  tell  us 
that  to  him  tax  reform  means  taking  taxes 
ofr  corporations,  and  the  very  wealthy,  and 
putting  them  on  middle  and  low  income 
workers. 

So  the  record  requires  scrutiny. 
Bvery  Local  President  and  Local  legislative 
chairman  in  our  Union  has  been  sent  a  vot- 
ing record  analysis  of  each  Inctunbent  mem- 
ber of  Cwigress.  Many  state  central  bodies 
prepare  a  voting  rectwd  analysis  of  members 
of  the  state  leglslattire. 

Theee  should  be  reviewed,  so  that  our  votes 
are  given  or  withheld  on  a  basis  of  the  facts 
and  the  record,  and  not  on  emotions  or 
erroneous  information. 

We  must  oppoee  thoee  legislators  who 
would  take  avray  our  right  to  strike,  and 
who  would  end  collective  bargaining  by  In- 
stalling a  compulsory  arbitration  system, 
with  arbitrators  chosen  by  the  government. 
We  must  oppoee  thoee  legislators  who  try 
to  pass  off  a  sales  tax  In  disguise,  such  as  the 
value  added  tax.  as  tax  reform,  when  value 
added  tax  Is  actually  the  opposite  of  tax 
reform. 

We  must  support  the  true  tax  reform  legls- 
lators — those  who  would  correct  the  errors 
In  the  system  which  now  place  an  unfair 
share  of  the  tax  burden  on  low  and  middle 


Income  earners,  wbOe  the  wealthy  and  tha 
corporatloDa  too  often  can  avoid  any  tax 
payment  at  all. 

We  must  support  thoee  wbo  would  ellml- 
nate  the  percentage  deptotloa  allowances  for 
minerals  and  the  Intanglbto  drilling  coats 
loophole,  who  would  disallow  special  treat- 
ment for  stock  option*  and  other  favorltlams, 
including  accelerated  depreciation,  invest- 
ment credit,  long-term  capital  gains,  and 
who  would  tax  jjroflta  held  overwas  by  multi- 
national «MT>orations. 

We  must  support  thoee  teglslators  who  wUl 
work  for  passage  of  the  Kennedy-Orlffltha 
version  of  National  Health  Insurance,  which 
would  give  Americans  a  true  health  delivery 
system.  We  must  support  these  leglslaton 
who  wUl  work  for  the  Hart-Magnuson  No- 
Fault  auto  Insurance  bill,  which  win  gl*» 
Americans  real  insurance  proteetlOD  In  auto 
accidents. 

W^  need  comprehensive  child  care,  an  edu- 
cation policy  which  prortdea  erery  Ameri- 
can with  aU  of  the  edueatlOB  he  or  die 
can  utilise  without  regard  to  ability  to  pay, 
and  we  need  a  fun  rang*  o*  consumer  pro- 
tections In  the  market  jHaee. 

We  need  an  envlroniBBnt  that  Is  health- 
ful, we  need  enforcemient  of  laws  which  pro- 
tect workers,  and  we  need  welfare  lefcxm 
without  destroying  Job  rights  of  wrtftot 
workers. 

We  need  livable  cities  for  an  Americana. 
Jobs  for  everyone  who  can  wcrk.  and  we  need 
a  climate  of  MXisUtorateBflea  toward  each 
other,  not  a  climate  of  o<»frotitattan. 

That  la  not  a  long  list — that  Is  only  a 
beginning. 

Where  a  candidate  has  a  record,  tt  shovM 
be  checked,  and  where  a  candidate  does 
not  haw  a  reeord.  poetUona  should  be 
estabUsbed  before  eupport  U  offered. 

Thoee  seeking  oar  support  for  th*  hlghMt 
national  offlee,  tha  Iteeldenoy  of  the  Trnitsd 
State*.  a]M>  have  hrtd  or  hold  office,  and 
they  have  records. 

Tbeiatore,  when  we  make  our  dedatai  oa 
tb»  Piealdency,  wo  sboold  cheek  ttoeir  leeaM. 
K  a  candidate  tries  to  souiKl  a*  tboogh  k* 
invanted  tax  reform,  we  hava  a  right  to  a* 
when  he  stood  on  it  before  «h«  eaiapalBn 
started,  and  where  he  stood  oo  tt  when  he 
had  the  authority  to  do  BomethlBg  alwut 
Itt 

As  we  might  expect,  we  wUl  find  our  long- 
time friends  through  the  years  have  oon- 
slatently  voted  to  remove  the  inequities  ta 
the  tax  burden,  and  take  aoiB*  of  tt  «ff 
workeia.  And  we  wHl  find  that  some  Hbo 
dalm  to  be  otir  frtonds  are  eapaM*  c€  d*lv- 
erlng  an  emottonal  eplei  about  tax**,  hut  ffid 
not  deliver  the  vote*  to  do  anything  about 
It  when  they  could  have  helped  us. 

If  a  candidate  take*  an  obviously  emo- 
tional issue— any  emottonal  Issuo— and  at- 
tempts to  ride  It  tato  office  by  inflaming  th* 
voters,  we  have  a  right  to  aak— what  Is  the 
candidate's  record?  What  ha*  the  Candida^ 
accomplished  on  the  ISBue?  How  many  of 
his  promises  has  he  actuaUy  drtlvered  on, 
and  how  many  are  Just  h<dlow,  crowd-inflam- 
ing promises? 

The  facts  and  the  answers  will  be  In  th* 
record,  for  every  issue  that  concerns  us. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved:  That  the  Com- 
munications Workers  of  America  will  »!▼• 
TTHfrimrmn  consideration  and  exposure  to  the 
i«c<»d  of  each  candidate  for  <rfBce  who  seeks 
our  Btippwt  and  our  votes,  and 

Be  It  Further  Resolved:  That  we  wtU  dis- 
seminate the  facts  from  the  reecad  showing 
which  candidates  are  true  friends  of  work- 
ers, and  which  candidates  want  to  woo  our 
votes  frt«n  us  with  emotion  Instead  of  sub- 
stance, and 

Be  It  Finally  Resolved:  That  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America  will  strive  throughout  the  month* 
between  now  and  rtectlon  day,  November  7. 
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to  glv*  our  fallow  workara,  and  others  wa 
know  and  talk  with,  th*  true  fact*  from  th* 
leoord  about  eandldate*  running  for  offlo*. 


INDIAN  HEALTH  SERVICE  ETE 
CARE  PROGRAM 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

OF   AB2ZOITA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17,  1972 

Mr.  STEIOER  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Navajo  Times,  of  Window  Rock, 
ArlB.,  on  April  6,  1972,  contained  an  edi- 
torial In  praise  of  the  recently  passed  In- 
terior appropriations  bill,  H.R.  9417. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  place  this  editorial  in  the  Congrxs- 
SIOMAL  Rxcoss. 

The  editorial  follows : 

Navajo   Tucbs  EmroBiAL 

We  have  been  Informed  that  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Interior  have  approved  an  addl- 
tknal  #400,000  for  an  expanded  eye  care  pro- 
gram in  the  Ihdlan  Hisalth  Service. 

Also,  the  Appropriations  Committee  has  ap- 
proved an  additional  $1  mlUlon  for  the  Con- 
toaet  HMlth  Care  Program  for  procuring 
those  health  services  the  Itxdlan  Health  Serv- 
toe  cannot  provide  because  of  lack  oi  staff, 
distances  and  other  factors. 

It  1*  gratifying  that  Important  Committee* 
of  the  U.S.  Congress  have  recognized  that 
■srlous  Tlslon  and  health  problems  exist 
fmnng  Indians  and  that  they  have  taken 
■tsp*  to  solve  these  problems. 

Statistics  abound  on  the  problems  the  In- 
dians have  faced  in  the  overall  health  field, 
la  the  field  of  vision,  even  the  most  casual 
BbSM'ver  who  has  spent  some  time  among 
T»«*<^Ti«  will  conclude  that  their  eye  problems 
■re  much  more  serious  than  that  of  the  gen- 
•ral  population. 

The  American  Optometrtc  Association, 
eomposed  of  eye  specialists,  has  as  members, 
ever  18,300  optometrists  who  provide  over  70 
percent  of  this  country's  eye  care. 

Yet,  ther*  are  reportedly  only  twelve  of 
these  eye  specialists  serving  in  the  Indian 
BMlth  Service  I 

The  eight  Indian  Health  Service  Areas  rep- 
riwiiillin  the  greatest  concentration  of  In- 
dian population  have  an  estimated  Indian 
papulation  of  477.B40  Indians.  Of  these,  179,- 
174  are  children  in  the  school  age  bracket. 
Tet,  a  total  of  about  40,000  of  theee  chil- 
dren receive  vision  examinations  each  year 
which  Is  only  23  percent  of  the  total  Indian 
■tndenta  In  these  areas. 

Students  in  the  general  population  not 
only  get  frequent  vision  and  health  exami- 
nations through  various  school  systems,  but 
they  do  not  have  the  problems  which  have 
plagued  most  Indian  children  from  birth. 

For  Indian  non-students  the  situation  Is 
•ven  worse.  It  is  estimated  by  th*  Amertcan 
Optometric  Association  that  less  than  10,000 
of  these  TnHtittm  In  the  Areas  cited  have  re- 
ceived an  annual  examination.  This  Is  less 
than  4  percent  of  this  population  of  Indians. 

For  the  school  age  five  years  and  for  non- 
■tudents  in  the  Indian  population  this  means 
that  many  or  most  would  never  get  an  ex- 
amination! 

WhUe  perhaps  it  could  be  argued  that  even 
Biore  is  needed,  the  House  Appropriation 
Committee  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Into- 
rlor  are  to  be  highly  commended  for  their  far- 
sighted  and  concerned  action. 

We  hope  that  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  other  bodies  who  will  be 
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Involved  wlU  join  In  tbl*  huinanltartaa  *ffbrt 
to  glv*  the  Ftxat  Amartran*  aasistane*  so  that 
tb*y  can  *ventuaUy  hav*  equal  haalth  tMat- 
oient  with  th*  raat  at  aoelety. — Chit 
MATBoaiK,  Editor. 


WENDELL  G.  SCOTT,  M.D. 


HON.  JAMES  W.  SYMINGTON 

or  Mnwouu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRJESENTATIVBS 

Thwsdctv.  Auffust  17.  1972 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  gallant  and  talented  men  of 
medicine  ever  to  cfaall«ise  the  grim  spec- 
ter of  cancer  both  personally  and  profes- 
sionally was  my  friend  and  distinguished 
constituent.  Dr.  Wendell  O.  Scott  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  The  great  new  cancer  attack 
bill  bears  the  Imprint  of  his  patient  devo- 
tion to  that  cause,  and  I  think  it  can 
fairly  be  said  that  while  be  may  have 
loet  his  own  battie,  he  has  done  more 
than  his  i^iare  to  help  us  win  ours.  Be 
will  be  greatly  missed. 

At  this  point  in  the  Recoro  I  would 
like  to  place  the  remarks  of  his  own 
friend  and  colleague.  Dr.  Ronald  G. 
Evens,  director  of  the  Malllnckrodt  In- 
stitute of  Radiology: 

WxwDKJ.  O.  Scott,  MJ3.,  1906-72 
(By  Ronald  O.  Evens,  MJ>.) 

Wendell  O.  Scott,  MJ3.,  died  of  cancer  on 
May  4.  1973  at  the  ag*  of  66. 

Bom  and  raised  In  Colorado,  he  attended 
the  University  of  Colorado  as  an  undergradu- 
ate student.  H*  came  to  ICiasourl  In  IMS 
to  attend  Washington  University  Mi)dl<ml 
School;  and  fortunately  for  this  M*dlcal  Cwi- 
ter,  decided  to  stay.  After  graduating  with  the 
Class  of  1933,  he  interned  at  Bam**  Ho^iltal 
and  accepted  a  r**ld*ncy  in  radiology  at 
the  Malllnckrodt  Institute  of  BadUdogy. 
Throughout  hla  profewlonal  caz«*r  h*  was 
associated  with  th*  Malllnckrodt  Institute 
and  Washington  University  Medical  School, 
holding  the  poaltlon  of  profeaaor  of  cUnlnal 
radiology. 

Dr.  Scott  exemplified  excellence  to  all  who 
knew  him.  His  competence  as  a  radiologist 
and  concern  for  his  patients  was  evident  at 
all  times;  his  desire  to  further  the  specialty 
of  radiology  and  the  care  of  patients  was  the 
driving  force  behind  his  many  scientific  and 
organizational  activities.  EQs  accomplish- 
ments as  a  scientist  and  radiologist  incltide 
more  than  70  publications  and  active  partici- 
pation In  the  development  of  radlogrt^ihic 
kymography  and  rapid  film  changers  for 
diagnostic  radiographic  use.  The  latter  proj- 
ect was  an  Important  step  in  the  develop- 
ment of  angiographic  evaltiatlon  of  the  heart, 
brain,  lungs,  and  the  organs  of  the  abdomen. 

Be  was  called  to  active  duty  In  the  United 
States  Navy  in  1941,  and  served  with  typical 
devotion  to  duty  to  all  causes  that  he  be- 
lieved Important.  He  received  several  com- 
mendation* for  activities  In  radiology  and 
general  medicine,  and  continued  to  be  ac- 
tive In  the  united  States  Naval  Reserves  and 
as  a  consultant  to  the  Surgeon  General's 
office,  attaining  the  rank  of  rear  admiral. 

Dr.  Scott  was  a  great  diplomat,  under- 
standing the  art  of  compromise  with  an  un- 
canny ability  to  lead  individuals  or  societies 
towards  accomplishment  of  goals.  He  served 
as  president  of  the  Bitmes  Ho^ltal  Medical 
Society  and  the  Washington  University  Med- 
ical Alumni  Aasociation,  president  of  the  St. 
Louis  Radicdogleal  Society,  vice  president  at 
the  Radiological  Society  of  North  America 
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and  the  American  Radium  Suolt'i,  pr**td*nt 
of  th*  AmsTloan  Roentgen  Itay  Soetety,  and 
wa*  national  pc«*ldaiit  at  th*  Amartaan  Can- 
oar  8oel*ty  is  MM.  ■•  waa  an  UaportaBt  con- 
tflhutar  to  numerous  uigaiilMlliiii*  meladlng 
th*  Amarleaa  IflKUeal  Asaoelation,  V*«*rans 
Administration,  Amarlcan  Gollsg*  of  Radiol- 
ogy, and  the  Jama*  Plek*r  I^nmdatloa.  H* 
also  aarved  a*  *ditor-tn-clii*C  of  tb*  Ameri- 
can Collage  at  Radiology  puMieatkm,  Tour 
RadioloffUt,  •ditor  of  tb*  Plattntm/  Ouide  for 
RadioloffUsal  fnatoUstiofu,  and  editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Cancer.  B*  recently  wa*  oommls- 
sloned  by  President  Nixon  to  th*  National 
Cancer  Advlaory  Board. 

Dr.  Scott's  recognitions  Include  th*  Gold 
Medal  of  the  St.  Louis  Medical  Society,  the 
President's  Medal  of  the  American  Roentgen 
Bay  Society,  the  Oold  Medal  of  the  American 
CoUeg*  of  Radiology,  the  National  Award  of 
the  Amisrican  Cancer  Society,  and  the  distln- 
gulah*d  alumni  award*  of  th*  Utalvataity  of 
Colorado  and  Washington  Vnlvsrrtty.  Be  re- 
o*tv*d  an  honorary  degre*  of  Doetor  at  Bei- 
•no*  from  th*  Uhivatslty  of  Colorado  and 
was  to  reoetve  an  honorary  d*gr**  from 
Waahlngton  Uhivecsity  in  May  of  1973. 

Scotti*  had  a  mix  at  qtwittl**.  rar*!y  found, 
that  make*  a  gr*at  man.  B*  wa*  demanding 
and  p*c*ev*ring.  yet  warm  and  loyaL  H*  eould 
Involve  himsrif  in  a*v*ral  importaat  proj- 
•ct*.  yet  give  *aeh  hi*  awmtngly  undivided 
attenttoo.  H*  ootild  b*  aetlva  la  uutvaiatty 
and  national  martlral  affain,  y*t  Had  ttan*  to 
xamalu  a  loving  husband,  fathar,  and  grand- 
father a*  wtfl  a*  a  busy  radlologlat. 

Many  of  Boottl***  lav**  and  aoeampUah- 
mant*  cannot  b*  found  on  e*rtmoat**  or 
awards.  His  do**  famUy  ralatlnnahtp*  ar*  slg- 
nlflad  by  his  grandchlldhwn  who  oaiI*d  him 
"OJC"  Hla  farm.  n*ar  St.  Looia,  proeUtod  a 
plao*  for  plaa*ant  lnt*rtud*a  In  a  ba*y  *ebad- 
ule. 

His  family,  his  profasaton.  and  hla  Uhivar- 
stty  wlU  mlo*  him  gtaatly.  m*nd*  and  col- 
league* have  wtaMlahwl  a  living  mamorlal  to 
hla  loyalty  and  amrmWrnnrm  in  th*  W*ndaU  G. 
Scott  Annual  lecture  at  the  Malllnckrodt  In- 
stitute of  Radiology. 


IS  KINDERGARTEN  TOO  LATE? 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

OP   mABO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  <V  BEPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday.  August  17,  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Dr.  Richard  L.  Willey,  Dean  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Education  at  Idaho  State  Univer- 
sity, was  one  of  the  featured  speakers  at 
the  recent  Early  Childhood  Conference 
I  ssxxaaoTei  in  Idaho  to  focus  on  tiM  needs 
of  youDs  children.  Dr.  WlUey  is  well 
known  in  Idaho  as  a  rewarehw.  and  I 
include  his  ranarks  oo  "Is  Kindergarten 
TOO  Late"  In  the  Recokd  and  commend 
them  to  the  attentioD  of  my  colleagues: 
la  KntDtEOAarat  Too  Latx? 
(By  Dr.  Richard  L.  WUley) 

The  subject  of  my  talk,  duly  assigned,  was 
to  oovOT  what  "BasMtfch  Finds  About  Early 
Childhood  Education."  This  topic,  if  you 
hav*  baen  listening,  has  b**a  more  or  lees 
oovared  this  morning  and  aftsmoon.  My  title 
Is  not  original.  It  actuaUy  wa*  taken  more  or 
less  unconsciously  at  tb*  tlm*.  hot  In  my 
"r— *aroh"  I  find  tt  1*  tb*  tlkla  of  an  artkde 
in  Saturday  Rwvlew  of  *om*  thr**  yaars  ago. 
An  arUcl*  that  I  read  and  qulotly  fllad  In  the 
klnd«rgart*n  **ction  of  my  mind. 

Bef ov*  I  laonoh  Into  my  r—* rrh*r1  talk  I 
want  to  poa*  a  puzzlement  to  this  aesemhied 
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group.  It  te  an  Intareatlng  pusl*  even  If  tt 
Biw«,  BOPthing  to  a»  dlaeoMlMx  at  band. 

^^f,rt^B  ymMm  »nd/ar  ticWaton  faal  tbst 
to  iiMttfr  wljr  rtifH***^**^  idnoatlon.  kliidH«- 
gsrtMM.  •«&  <MM  ataoultf  to  aU*  to  paint  to 
ioanarrli  thaS  potnta  to  oaaual  ralatlonslilpa 
b«twwn  Uodacsaitra  prcparaUon  and  act- 
•ntlAo  tlaittnwl  tact  rasulta.  To  the  thiTilrtiig 
and  rattonal  panon  tbia  makea  seaaa.  Bo- 
mambartag.  of  oourse,  that  in  Idaho  wa  do 
not  baf*  ganaral  pubUo  kindergarten  pro- 
grmBM  and  tba  expectation  Is  that  U  we 
have  tba  reaearcb  potating  to  tbe  need.  QSD 
Klndeigartana.  Let  ua  examine  thla  type  ot 
premise  from  another  ¥lew  point  or  perspec- 
tive. ^    _, 

How  much  laaearoh  do  you  luiow  about 
that  hM  bean  dona  on  the  apeciac  value  of 
a  ooUaga  adooatlonf  Doaa  It  matter  what 
ouRtealum  oaa  takaa  ovar  anottaerT  Is  there 
tba  i«al  ralua   (Inataad  of  }ust  the  stated 
valoa)  of  a  Utoral  adueatlon?  Haa  thla  been 
aclHatmoaUy   damonatratadT   Moat   InsUto- 
tlooa  ot  blgbar  adueaCtoa  require  a  ganeral 
aducaUoB  apr^td  that  eovara  aoelal  aclanoa, 
f^,fff,,>»  bamaBltlaa.  art.  lltarature  and  lan- 
guage. Doaa  raaaareh  show  the  value  of  a 
partlaular  eouraa  or  aaquenoeT  How  about 
high  aebool;  la  tbere  aeienttfle  evidence  that 
Bbowe  ttaat  hlgb  a^tool  atwlanta  ocrractly 
pr«apar  by  tba  traditional  oouraaa  that  they 
bava  baan  taking  for  ganantlons?  Agalnat 
wbat  d»  w«  mawura  tba  avidanca?  Tba  aarly 
appratiMa  of  goala.  objaettvaa.  aad/or  funo- 
tloaa  o(  aacoBdary  education  said  that  tbace 
wera  aavan  objaottvaa  (tbaaa  were  focmnUtad 
la  oaa  fona  or  anoibv  ainoa  the  turn  of  the 
aot^  Oastury) :  Health,  Oemmand  of  Fnn- 
^tn,,y>^*-i  rium— oa.  Worthy  Uae  of  Lelaora; 
Clltliwblr     Btbteal    and    Moral    Behavior; 
VoaaMoa.  Aa  aa  aalda  Health  was  the  auaa- 
bar  ana  prlortty.  Ooaa  oar  aivalnatloB  ayatam 
and  raaaareh  of  the  secondary  achool  point 
out  tbat  wa  bava  bovi  axtreataly  aneoaaaful 
In  tbia  goalf  Wbat  doaa  raaaareh  ahow  ua  on 
tblat  Do  we  aoecaad  la  '"**  '"g  good  ettlaana7 
Wbat  akoat  voeatUuial  adttoattoa?  Wbat  doaa 
iwuMOtt  abow  about  Itf  Baally!  Doaa  tt  point 
out  that  a  parson  Is  better  oC  to  start  bla 
nraparatlon  In  high  school;  after  high  school? 
Is  It  best  to  aaaba  yo«a«Btara  decide  about 
11  or  13  as  to  avocation  or  vocational  future? 
Doaa  iba  puraott  ot  a  graduate  degree  and  the 
eouraa  work  that  students  take  really  make 
for  auooaaa? 


With  rata  eaeeptlon  the  schools  that  I  have 
mentioned  were  atartad  without  any  Infor- 
mattaa  oa  tba  raaaan^  Moble  azparlmenta 
but  what  doaa  the  raaaareh  still  abow?  But 
I  need  not  Umtt  tba  dlaeuaalan  to  other  agen- 
olea  tbat  wa  bava  la  our  country  and  the 
effieaoy  of  a  raaaaroh  baae.  What  doaa  la- 
seareb  bava  to  aay  about  tba  advantage  of 
the  famny  syaUm  that  wa  have?  What 
doea  rssearch  abow  on  school  district 
reorgaalaatloaT 

Ky  ataapla  and  a>v«r-«xtanded  and  ov«r- 
T«»ymi*H  Miawar  la  that  whan  raaaareh  baa 
■nniathlic  *o  aay.  mora  oCtan  than  not  tba 
flmllrfT  ara  bloakad  by  oonnter-vaumc  ba- 
H^f«  or  Ota  wlvaa  talaa.  We  bava  our  baUalB 
about  govammant,  about  aconomlea,  about 
conega  preparation,  about  secondary  educa- 
tion, about  alanwntary  education,  and  wa 
have  vary  aaldom  let  our  raaaareh  stand  In  the 
way  of  our  baUata. 

Tat,  In  tba  aaaa  of  kindergartens  wa  bava 
asked  foe  tto  aetantlfle  proof  once  and  tor 
aU  to  point  out  ttaat  If  they  ara  not  tba 
entire  answer  to  all  our  probtema  then  tbaia 
can  ba  no  JuatMiaatlot>. 

Tba  point,  and  I  baUeve  there  la  one,  la 
that  tboaa  na-toUa««xa  dont  really  gtva  a 
whit  about  wbat  reaearcb  shows  or  doasat 
show  wttk  aarty  childhood  education.  It  is 
simply  a  ruaa;  a  dalaytng  tactic.  That  wben 
tba  issaaii*  la  xapUeatad  and  replicated  and 
rtirltn  and  reported  on.  tbwa  will  ba  a  la- 
quest  by  the  power  to  make  one  more  study 
and  to  report  just  one  more  time. 
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y>trti«|M  ive  all  ahould  review  moat  briefly 
tba  talatory  of  the  kindergarten  movement. 
VMadrlcH    Fioabel    (178>-186a>.    a    German 
oduoatar,    pblloaopher,    la    known    as    the 
"Father  of  the  Kindergarten."  He  organtaed 
the     first     kindergarten      (Klnder-chUdren, 
Oarten-garden).  He  was  strongly  Influenced 
by  the  thinking  of  such  men  as  Rousseau, 
FestalOKzl,  and  Comenlus.  Froebel  was  con- 
vinced that  education  ahould  serve  to  develop 
the    whoie    child — physlcaUy,    moraUy,    and 
InteUactuaUy.  Credit  must  also  be  given  to 
such  Americans  as  Susan  Blow  (1843-1916), 
Q.     Stanley     Hall     (1846-1924),     and    John 
Dewey  (1889-1962) .  for  their  Influence.  Some 
years  before  Proebel's  death,  kindergartens 
were  banned  In  Oermany.  Shortly  after  his 
death,  however,  there  was  a  great  surge  In 
the   kindergarten   movement.   Froebel   even 
piwdlcted  that  the  kindergarten  movamant 
would  flnd  Its  moat  fertile  field  In  the  U.8. 
It  was  In  1873  that  the  first  public  kinder- 
garten was  esUbUahed  In  St.  Louis.  By  18S0 
there     were     400     klndergartans     scattered 
through  30  states.  By  1914  there  were  7,664. 
By  lB«a  there  were  public  kindergartens  In 
43  statea  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Bight 
atatea  did  aot  ptovlda  pubUc  ktndergartana— 
Ai^h^ir.^   Arkansaa.  Idaho,  MlBslaslppl,  New 
liexloo.  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina  and 
West  Virginia  (all  but  Idaho  could  be  claaal- 
flald    Bouthem.    at    least    In    geographical 
tarmlnolocy). 

But  you  are  not  really  too  Interested  In  the 
par-centa  of  youngsters  In  kindergartens;  the 
number  of  private  klndergartena  In  Idaho; 
the  percent  that  are  qualtflad  as  teachera, 
etc. 

Tou  want  to  know  what  research  does  show 
about  klndergartena.  To  this  end  I  reviewed 
many  sources  of  klndergjuten  research.  I  re- 
viewed the  old  Bourcee,  and  I  reviewed  the 
now.  I  read  the  generalizations  and  I  read 
the  specific  reports.  I  even  made  such  a  report 
on  findings  In  the  Spring  of  1966.  This  was 
widely  drculatod  In  Idaho— to  leglsUtora, 
IKA  members  and  other  interaatad  cltteana. 
It  waa  part  of  a  report  to  "Designing  Schools 
for  tba  Future  In  Idaho." 

But  with  many  crusades,  or  Ideas,  there 
saema  to  be  a  time  whan  thetr  time  haa 
oome — ff^^wtT^*  pollution.  Tou  knew  about 
n  and  so  did  I  but  there  suddenly  saameil  to 
ba  a  bursting  of  the  Idea  and  wa  knaw  tbat 
diangea  had  to  take  place.  We  knew  It  with 
tba  iwpulation  problem.  Maybe  we  knaw  R 
about  bussing  and  we  seem  to  know  It  With 
Ytet  Nam. 

The  time  of  tba  klndatgartan  aaam  to 
oome  within  the  last  tan  yaaza  for  even  aa 
Ute  as  the  early  1060^  early  ahUdbnort  aduca- 
Uon  was  oonaldered  by  oMst  people  to  ba  a 
deairabla  luxury  for  those  who  oould  afford 
It.  but  It  by  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination 
was  oonaldared  an  essential  part  of  every 
child's  adueatlon.  But  within  tba  last  6  to  7 
yean  early  childhood  educaUon  has  oome  to 
occv^y  tha  focus  of  attention  In  pubUo  edu- 
cation. It  would  be  fair  to  say  that  the  surge 
moat  likely  can  be  traoed  to  tba  Federal  Oov- 
emmant  and  Ita  many  programs  la  aariy 
childhood  (parb^>s  this  ean  ba  traced  to 
tha  Federal  Oovermnent  at  least  rearting  tba 
reaearcb  rqjorts  on  what  rasssrcbers  found 
about  early  childhood  education).  Project 
Head  Start  waa  tha  moat  monumental  project 
ao  conceived.  First  conceived  cmly  eight  years 
ago  as  an  eight  week  summer  crash  pro- 
gram for  100.000  preschool  chUdran.  So 
phenomenal  was  the  response  from  local 
communities  that  the  original  plan  waa  ex- 
tended to  accommodate  more  than  500,000 
during  the  summer  of  1965.  By  1966  It  was  a 
year  round  program  with  n>or«  than  1 ,000,000 
children  between  the  agea  of  3-5  enrolled. 
What  they  found  with  tliese  youngsters  is 
not  all  contained  In  research  reports.  Yoiuag- 
Bters  In  Head  Start  programs  were  given 
complete  medical  and  dental  examinations. 
In  Tampa.  Florida  (to  make  sure  the  stigma 
doesn't  stamp  It  as  Idaho)  of  1,150  examlna- 
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tlona,  sae  revaalad  ehndran  who  naeda*  psy> 
ehlatrie  help;  100  bad  viaual  pmliiaBM.  M 
w«re  ao  senoua  that  the  ehUdrea  mlgbt  oavar 
have  learned  to  read  without  treatment;  la 
had  tuberculoats;  10  bad  aerloua  hearing 
defects;  4  had  brain  damage;  half  of  all  ths 
chUdren  suCerad  nutntlonal  dalVrtwnena.  a 
superintendent  from  Idaho  told  me  about 
one  of  his  experlancea  with  Head  Start.  He 
went  by  the  lunch  room  to  observe  one  day 
at  the  raeommandatloa  of  his  supervisor.  He 
told  me  how  he  observed  some  of  the  chil- 
dren eating.  One  little  fellow  put  bis  left  arm 
encircling  his  plate  and  about  two  or  three 
inches  off  the  Ubla.  With  tba  other  arm 
and  his  hand  cupped  like  a  shovel,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  sooop  the  food  trosa  tba  table  to 
mouth.  Using,  of  eouraa.  bU  left  aim  to  fend 
off  others  who  might  take  bla  food.  And  ths 
Superintendent  exclaimed.  "Tbat  waaat  an 
Indian  ehUd,  it  wasn't  a  black  child,  ttaat 
was  a  white  child." 

One  of  the  great  tragadlee  m  our  oountxy 
is  the  continual  waste  of  human  Ufa.  I^ 
not  talking  about  auto  aoddants  and  mur- 
ders but  primarily  tba  daatmetloa  ot  Afl. 
dren.  When  childraa  ara  bom  tbay  are  elaan, 
ready  and  expectant  to  bagln  a  viable  aad 
productive  life.  Whan  tbay  bagln  to  malfnan- 
Uon,  along  about  tba  tbna  tbay  are  aMtt 
or  later,  we  hire  facial  taaebaia.  palfaa- 
men,  youth  worhara.  and  build  facial  dasi- 
rooms,  penal  and  mantal  laatltatlooa.  aatt 
special  boapltal  bads  to  fat  tbase  cbfldna 
under  aataa  typa  of  oontrol,  aiitHclal  aa  II 
may  be.  We  say  wa  cannot  afford  at  tha 
beginning  to  feed  and  nourlab  tbalr  bodto, 
and  their  spirit,  but  tba  ehfldran  tbat  an- 
vlve  In  the  environs  I  daatrlto,  aa  ana  per- 
son put  tt,  "In  my  naighborbood  aa  adatt 
U  a  dead  chUd."  In  tte  and  tba  jasUflcatka 
fc»^  the  drop-out.  tba  mlaflt.  tba  waUm 
famUy,  is  that  thla  la  tba  aray  tblasi  an 
done  in  tha  free  antazprlaa  ayataaa.  bat  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  aU  tba  monay  k 
wasted,  aa  waU  aa  tha  ehndran.  aad  mxtif 
young  ebUdran  ara  aa  valuable  aa  our  otbir 
natural  reaouroaa.  wa  waatad  monay  and 
wasting  monay  la  not  part  of  our  capital Istle 
system. 

Finally,  what  has  raoant  raaaareh  ataewn 
about  children  under  aU7  About  OftaiB 
years  ago,  a  growing  number  of  adnratwa 
began  to  conduct  azpaclmanta  with  young 
children  to  datetxalna  tba  taetora  tbat  In- 
fluenca  Intalllgeaea  aad  paraonallty.  IStsy 
inveatlgated  envlronmantal  Cactoca  (auvlien- 
ment  waa  Intarpratad  to  ba  pbyalcal,  paycbo- 
logical.  and  social  climate  aa  waU).  Tto  za- 
sults  of  thaaa  atudlaa.  tbay  aay.  bava  baaa 
conclusive :  Tha  anvteoaaiant  of  tba  early 
years  has  lasting  cSacta  upon  tba  Individual^ 
Intalllgenoe.  paraonaUty.  and  physical  and 
mental  health. 

Ona  investigator  of  tba  relational  Ip  ba- 
tween  early  envlronmant  and  InlulllganM 
U  Bloom,  of  tba  nalvaralty  of  Chlaagi*  As 
a  result  of  ezparlmanta  oonduetad  over  aav 
eral  years  at  tha  Oantar  for  tba  Advaaosd 
Study  of  the  Behavioral  Hclanwaa,  Dr.  BIomb 
had  concluded:  "Wbatev«r  aoay  bava  baw 
the  genetic  potential  for  learning,  then  Is 
little  doubt  that  tba  environment  will  da- 
termlna  what  la  laamad  and  even  tbe  extant 
to  which  learning  doaa  take  piaea.  Wa  would 
expect  tba  varlatlona  m  tba  anvlroninenta  to 
have  reUtively  UttU  affaet  oa  tbe  IQ  after 
age  eight,  but  wa  would  expect  such  varia- 
tions to  have  marked  effect  on  tbe  IQ  before 
that  age,  with  the  greatest  affect  likely  to 
take  place  between  the  ages  of  about  one  to 
five." 

In  the  preface  to  the  puUlcatlon  I  sent 
out  in  1960. 1  had  thU  quota  from  Bloota.  "A 
child  has  gone  60  parcaat  of  tba  way  In 
organizing  the  thinking  pattana  tbat  we 
call  Intelligence  by  the  time  ha  has  reached 
the  age  of  fo\ir.  azid  tha  next  30  percent  by 
the  time  he  Is  eight.  The  patterns  of  ag- 
gressiveness m  a  boy  are  normally  60  per- 
cent  established   by  the   Ume   he   Is  three. 
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3^  ,  child-.  eN»25 ««  *TS  ^  "*^ 

UWttbiMtod  by  ttaa  ■«??' Jf*?-    ,__ 

^  Zt^Mtoy  Xi«a  ab»  potet  oat  tha  tmpcr- 

SfjSLrS  ^^nang  totamgeaee  and  «- 

P«2£to  ttTdtovtSopmRit  of  tto  awmy  to 

t^j'^^lipartanoa  of  aarty  axpailaneea 
iJS^irSuS^  cblldran:  Plagrt-.  n-**^ 
*i*SrKtblity  years  Indlcatea  that  tto 
"*  if?  jS^MMa  oomprtatn*  tnteUlgenoe  ara 

SSreioounteia  with  hla  «»''»««^^^- 
gShas  damooatiatad  tbat  praaebool  ex- 
2L«2s  w^promote  undaratandlng  and 
SSnS?  oTlwraiilrrawilt  to  graater  «ic- 
STln  tto  Utar  year.  »»  s^iool. 
^  .   oomprehaaalve   review   of   tto   re- 
JJ^  evldance  of  over  twenty  yeara  ^n«rn- 
I!^tha  reUtlonshlp  of  the  early  envlron- 
?Li^  SwhAUty  development,  Saul  and 
SSlr  rtfuT -Tto  emotional  pattern  Is  b*- 
2Sr  shaped  during  tto  flrat  alx  years  of 
■^SoodTwbatbar  tto  child  growa  up  to 
S^EMdant  or  a*f-aufl»clent.  pasalva  or  ag- 
SSTtwIia  or  oompoaad.  inhibited  or  oom- 
SaStlfa  la.  in  Urge  meaaura.  detwmlnad 
^Uinpertonoea  during  early  «*°«»^«**: ,. 
-as  rriatlonablp  totween  early  childhood 
«i  wxTlronmant  and  phyalcal  d^^oPf^i 
!ta>  tos  bean  autotantutad  by  numaroua 
iMfilGal  atudlaa.  Vision,  bearing,  speech,  mua- 
^f    strength    and    control— aU    deveSop 
mMBybaforattoacaof  aU. 
"Vrtaw  of  thasa  r^wrta.  It  Is  WJ^ 
that  an  educational  program  for^lldran 
_.ito>  atz   no  longer  can  to   vlewod   aa  a 


a 


mHr  sa  no  luiww   «—   -^ "_♦«,— 

lonry  tor  tto  privileged  or  •V«>°»Pf»?**^ 
fwma  undanolTnaeBd.  It  muat  and  ^ouad 
STrSoSaadaa^--"**^  part  of  tto 
ataatloa  of  aaary  Oblld.  _^      ^    ,^ 

lot  wbat  «om  a  good  ktodargartan  do  for 
aAHdt  Haadlay  atataa  tbat  It  baa  been  oon- 
^^^,  tiu>wn  ttot  kindergarten  haipa  In 
tto  faOowlag  manner: 

Tto  help  the  child  to  become  a  mora 
mmkUt  llkaaWe,  helpful  peraon;  to  grow 
Wnvmt  to  oope  with  individual  and  group 

Sc^^:  to  roapond  to  mtauactual  chal- 
Mmh:  to  achlava  good  muaenlar  and  aya- 
^d  ooordlnatlon;  to  undaratand  concepts 
Mwitlal  to  bis  conttoulng  aticceea  puraulta 
of  Itamlng:  to  to  raaponslve  to  l>^*y  ^^^ 
Its  many  manlfeaUtlons;  to  realise  his 
nnlaua.  creative  potential. 

TOags  up  to  thla  potot  tore  been  gen- 
eral to  natuia.  Tto  foHowlng  are  merely 
mustrattva  and  are  not  maaat  to  to  deflnl- 

ttve* 

1  Almy  Ifillea  C.  "CbDdran'a  gxperienoea 
Prte  ta  Flrat  Orada  and  Suoeaaa  to  Be|^- 
mnr  Beading."  Contrflmtion$  to  MiMwtton. 
Sto!96a.  nww  Tork;  Tsa.^  OoOaga  Bmeau 
of  riililli  alhwM  Columbia  vai<MrasBy.  iw>. 
'A  rigaJtoant  poalttva  ralatkmab^  axlata 
betwaa  cblldran'a  bagtnnlng  auojaaa  to  rMd^ 
ing  and  tbalr  aaitor  waponaa  to  •Uaor^ 
of  laadbv  attaralL  Almy  aaataa  ao  caae  for 
say  tonnal  reading  pn^pnaa. ^* ^f*^ 
Ite  ta^iialanrn  of  aaptjauia  to  tto  awaapanaaa 
<t  Ito  tanottoa  of  prtoted  worda  to  evaty- 
dayUfeu" 

».  Dlc^acaon.  Ann  K..  Th*  Vaiiu  ofPrt- 
ichooJ  Xdueatton  From  a  Xeoiew  ot*fP^ 
mental  Literature,  an  unpubllBhed  f*^^f^ 
sorvey  eondueted  at  tto  Institute  of  ChUd 
Developmeal.  Unlvaralty  of  Mtonaa^^iwa. 
-AftsrraaxMHatog  1B7  aegMinrta  ptetea  of 
lawarota  baartog  oa  aarly  cblldbood  aduea- 
Uoa.  pi«'>— »w  ooacludaa  that  early  child- 
hood education  baa  a  poalttva  influence  on 
later  aeadeode  achlevementa;  that  K  P««7»^ 
a  wide  variety  of  opportunmea  for  buOd^ 
Am.  aeeaoMry  to  totaUgont  babavkw,  batpa 
^mlegMrd  toalttL  and  dievalopa  good  aodal 
attltudea." 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  RKMARKS 

S.  Beat.  J. 
iBvaataaant.' 
62-58. 
"la 
gartaaand 
tiTM  grade  on  tto 
Taat,^at  laond  tbat  tka 
man't  for  tha  Wadetgartaa 

Mulvalant  of  «.l:  for  <*»• ^--    . 

I^UD    1.86.  He  concluded  ttot  It  la 
STalJS*  to  flv.  chBdran  tto  rt|^-^ 
1*,  >liidsnar»wn    than  to  to»a  (bam  oopt 
wttti  faUanTta  the  eaitter  yaam  of  tbalr 
f  onnal  aduoatlon." .       ■-^— 

4.  ooatcb.  Edward  W.,  "^^^J^^fT^^^ 
as  a  Factor  to  KlenMntary  saioal  A***^' 
^nt.^W«.«»  Of  Jom*  Wwdla.  la  ChOd 
WHfmre.  m.  4(1968)  _^.^  ^  _-a. 

-Ooetob  found  tto  grade  BM«na  ff  ««»*- 
laa^ooiaa  birtar  for  thoae  cblldran  who  tod 

a^ndad  klndargartan  tbaa  lOr  tboaa  wto 

IbL..    -«Iam«ii«arF    School   Jomn^.    (May 
^'^tii'^S  tbat  tto  aootaa  roMOmc^^ 

kindargartaa    a]q»ai1anea    «»^***    »*jSf2S 
SSSTSmty  to  laam  to  «adl  tt«  ^  «• 

«»rea  made  byjh«*«  -^"^  ?**  ^^ 

fSS^SdT^i«j;2;^«r  «•  •» 

KMCta  a  fortaal  leading  attoatioa. 
T^lSyUTc..  -n  »  wortbwbtotpsand 
Tow  Chad  to  Ktodsrgarten.     «»*— — ^ 

-In  oompartog  tto  •«^*T?°iS^r^ 
gartan  and  Bon-*ludai»aitea  <^*;;^^ 
^gr«»a^l.,«e«5--*J-J5J«^ 
a»ten  cblldron  did  -daodaiy  "v--     •rr' 

Sr^^^to««rt»«  «*n*»L*^  SL^ 
S^btty  to  adjust  to  scboet  aad  to  eoatant 

■ubjacta."  ,._  T«--«nfle  of 

7.  Mortaon  J.  Cayca.  ^2*.  ™?;^  2 
Kiudaigattan  oa  tto  Aga^Orada  ''"*]?|^^^ 
PiqiBs  to  New  T***^*****^""*,^  WMh- 
IngtonT DC:  Aaaoelatkm  tOr  Cblldbood  Bdu- 

catlon.  1«41, 1M6.  „„,.|,|„„  of 

"Morrlaon  condudaa  tbat  t&a »  *» 

klndargartan  teatn»««km»ator- 

fanura  by  I*  PT  f"\|!gliyt 

""'^^  aTSf^t^ftta  gwap'wMi  kto- 
made  by  ••  par  eona  <?.^  "^J*^  ^nt  of 
OmmiXMx  oxp«inM>oe.  by  «a»y  ■•.?~.r~.  . 

MTaesardan  potota  out  dlfferenoea  m  tna 

n-Sn^^-SSLt  i?^2S£Tt^ 

had  had  «nd««a»tan2»2J>';jJ^j;,5 

-_«.  A»  iMir  (^Bt  of  tto  ehnawB  wm>o  nmu 
^^Hc^M^MS  TT-i-^lT""*  and  »«  V 
^  of  tltaaa  wtao  bad  not. 

SSSTSa'L?StoT3Lliian:wltb  kto- 

^SKsTa^^verse  letters  and  ««««•  *5^ 
id  thoae  chUdian  who  had  not  had  ktodar- 

Lm-lweome  OhOdtw  i»   Boise.  Jdabo.  In 
ooBiparlng  two  matched  grojga  of  towto- 
ooma  children,  one  group  with  no  k^"* 
gartan,  tto  other  group  to  attendance  at^ 

TWCA  voluutear  ^^"^,8^*^?^.^^  _,.,^ 
tto  following lawma.  At ttamdcfftto  ^^ 

71%  of  tto  mm-klartaagartan  gn«p 

T^.1  W^  Maraca  isarttotT  for  achool 
showed  uainw  avaiaa*  i^»— — ^     ._. 

vblla  only  »»  of  tto  klndatgartea  gros^ 

feU  into  thla  category,  even  though  the  teat 
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been  found  to  tova  a  high  corrtfattoa  wMa 

the    chUd-a    acada»la    a—aaa    durtag    tto 

ti™*  grade.  ..  __.    _w«_ 

Far   from   runaiag   toto   P*"^^    *^ 

they  enter  school,  as  ao  many  parenta  fear. 
chiWren  who  laam  to  read  aarly  n»*»ntfj^ 
their  told  to  taadlag  adbtavanait  «*«r  tna 
years,  according  to  a  I«>«*S^^t^S2L^ 
Prof  esaor  Dolores  Durkto  of  ttoUnmrrtty 

compared  thirty  aarty  raadem  («*"*«  J.^ 
jLrSedto  raad  bafora  tto  aga  of  •^''J*^ 

SSTdi^trS  SSar'T^^-S^  SI 
"fn^^jT^  aarly  laadan  wara  attU  aa 
sSSjr?ii?VI?^SrBo*b  ibU  study. 
!i^^h  waa  made  to  Raw  Torit  O^"*"  * 
™  y^partod.  and  an  «-Mar  ati-jr  ito^ 
b*  Dr  DBiSn  to  CaMomla  ofw  a  atz  yon 

itairt  to  raadtog  baa  moat  valoa  for  a  mom 

learner. 

Ooaclaaloaa 

aoma  coneltolonB  may  to .  J"^,^^^^ 
(urrey  of  emraat  adtwatlmal 
catntog  tisa  vahsa  of  "    '    " 

totertSJt  to  ttot  t__  _- 

r|!^r^aMs7^iooi  auBooaa  of  that  aUld. 

dl«-lvanta»Bdyoaiwrt«m»rtato««ttcand 
iiH  lasarj  f^»»  to  aBldaiaasaat  aaa^iv  arm 
attandlBg 


,*  and  to  aaitaa  aatatoa  up  wi^  th-"- 

Without  a  da«bt,  taia  wnwnTagt  'r~~ 
« SaiiTW  laaniar atanda  to  igto  iwr.  OT 

a  kindwgartaa  ttoa  a  ■"""" 'j**  ''^ 


A  tblid  onolartaa  would  to  «tot  a 

.^_^^_         „-,i^     ^^^aaaiallV 

gartaa  pngnaa  ^wwna  ^^^»— v^ 
ooatly  and  oftaa  inaffaetlva  Jiwi* 
srama  latar  m  tta  aabool  yaata.  Tto 

^rtani  would  to  aUa  to  <••—«—  « 
vttb  pbyaleal.  aodrt  and 
St  ttolr  aarty  rtaaaa.  Tfta 
aad 


^ totbaJ ---^ 

Valid  noulxa  tbat  almllar  typa  t^-y  ***_?* 
ttonctead  to  tto  ft«t  gnO*  aad  tbzoui^- 
^"t^rSScTyaaia.gaiiy  of  **- ^J«2C 

of  a  kl»««f«^P«*Sf  ^J^^^MHa 
beymid  mudw  gartaa   «f"*^"TLl3=^ 

„rt       I  .^1  ■     ^ta  oaRMgia   Ooapoianon 

Mid  to  to  M8B  aaatml  lapert  on  ■any  ■"" 

patlon:  "It aaama dear «»^J»i:^?!"Sl 
be  «A>aagad  to  order  to  aoooaniaortaw  taa 
abUltlea  of  tto  cbUdzaa  who  «*«"»«?-- 
which  aounda  Ilka  a  traUm.  «c^  ^at 
mucih  current  thtoMng  WM.to  told  tt>»t 
the  purpoae  of  early  ««ldhood  ad^ttontt 
gu„^;rto^«para  eblMton  to  do  win  to  tto 
adtooto   aa    tbay   are   now   arga^aad    aaa 

managad.**  . 

I  have  In  my  hand  a  aduaaa  mPV  «™- 
titled.  -Cuiiant  BMaarcb  to  Barty  CWldhood 

Prociam  naanais"  by  Amda  L.  ■««•• 

Ita  oontenta  dwarf  aay  attampt  ttot  Ibata 
n^ad,  to  glaa  informatlan  raiatlro  to  Ba- 
search  Fladlng  mi  Karly  CJifldboodMnca- 
tion.  It  serves  out  the  conflict  between  tto 
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envlroiunanUlUiU  and  the  gen»tlclats:  the 
hurry,  harry  and  th«  go-alow  phllo«)phy. 
TtM  rMdlng  Torsua  tb«  ■oeUlimUon.  But  tb« 
<mmhMmiXi9  conclusion  that  can  hardly 
tM  aivuMl  U  that  things,  positive  things, 
can  occur  in  B«ly  CtoUdhood  programs  of 
thlstyp«.  

HOW  MUCH  POWER  IS  ENOUGH? 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  ROBISON 

or  mrw  tobk 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17,  1972 
Mr.  ROBISON  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  now  that  the  so-caUed  energy 
crtela  Is  a  topic  of  national  diacuasion, 
we  hear  a  lot  about  projected  future  en- 
ergy lequirements.  National  planners 
have  evldenUy  done  too  thorough  a  Job 
in  predicting  the  country's  futxire  energy 
needs,  since  the  immense  figures  included 
in  their  projections  seem  to  be  intimidat- 
ing and  even  debUitatlng  those  public  In- 
stitutions charged  with  finding  the  en- 
ergy resources  to  meet  these  future  needs. 
Perhaps  talk  of  billions  of  tons  of  coal 
and  barrels  of  oil.  and  hundreds  of  tril- 
lions of  cubic  feet  of  gas,  has  simply 
overwhelmed  our  traditional  "can  do"  at- 
titude. How  else  do  we  explain  the  Con- 
gressional unwillingness  to  stir  itself  on 
\Ma  question  and  to  do  the  hard  work 
necessary  for  legislative  action. 

If  mega-volimies  of  coal  and  oil  are  in 
fact  "peyching  us  out,"  we  might  best 
tftkfi  another  tack  in  our  approach  to  the 
energy  question,  one  that  does  not  bury 
us  In  the  weight  of  gigantic  future  needs 
but,  Instead,  offers  more  immediate  and 
more  obvious  solutions.  Cloee  considera- 
tion of  energy  conservation  might  offer 
one  such  poasibUlty.  It  is  not  a  new  idea — 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  Joseph  Swid- 
ler.  chairman  of  the  I»ubllc  Service  Com- 
mission in  my  own  State  of  New  York, 
has  been  a  long-time  advocate  of  it — yet 
it  is  a  concept  that  has  been  given  too 
little  attention. 

Fbidlng  ways  to  conserve  energy  is  a 
most  pragmatic  beginning  for  building 
a  new  energy  policy,  and  it  is  an  area  of 
endeavor  which  may  offer  some  surpris- 
ing perspectives  on  our  present  careless 
use  of  energy.  I  am  told,  for  instance, 
that  some  air  conditioners  are  more  than 
one-third  more  efflcient  than  others  in 
the  use  of  electricity,  and  that  the  ordi- 
nary light  bulb  converts  no  more  that  10 
percent  of  the  electricity  it  uses  to  light, 
the  rest  being  given  off  as  heat. 

It  is,  then,  encouraging  to  find  the  re- 
cent Christian  Science  Monitor  editorial 
titled,  "How  Much  Power  Is  Enough?", 
and,  in  reading  through  it,  to  see  that 
Chairman  Joseph  Swidler  will  soon  con- 
duct a  noteworthy  investigation  of  elec- 
tricity use  in  the  New  York  City  area. 
I  commend  this  brief  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues, and  suggest  that  during  future 
discussions  of  energy  needs  we  also  ask: 
How  much  is  enough? 

How  MtrcH  Powxx  la  Enough? 
Ths  chief  response  to  the  1986  electrle 
power  failure  In  the  Northeast  United  States 
was  to  Improve  the  power  grid  and  make  It 
more  reliable  In  times  of  heavy  demand.  This 
was  a  sensible  thing  to  do.  It  was  also  sensl- 
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ble  to  work  out  emergency  plans  for  cutting 
back  power  to  select  large  users,  and  this 
was  done. 

But  one  thing  not  done  was  to  question 
whether  so  much  electrical  power  need  be 
used  at  all,  or  Indeed  whether  limits  should 
be  put  on  the  use  of  air  conditioners  and 
other  electricity  devouring  inventions  on  a 
broad  enough   scale   to   keep   electrical   use 

down. 

ThU  week,  with  New  York  suffering  a  pro- 
longed heat  wave,  that  state  has  announced 
that  an  electrtclty-use  Investigation  will  be 
launched  by  its  Public  Service  Commission 
this  September. 

Such  an  Investigation  makes  sense. 
Hitherto.  It  has  been  accepted  as  If  It  were 
some  natural  law  that  electrical  power  con- 
sumption would  double  each  decade — as  It 
has  since  the  war.  One  factor  affecting  the 
ever  greater  use  of  electricity,  of  course,  U 
simply  the  economy  of  scale — the  more  elec- 
tricity Is  used  the  cheaper  It  becomes,  and 
m  turn  the  more  It  Is  used.  Another  factor  Is 
that  electrical  heating  units  are  cheaper  to 
InataU  than  other  forms  of  heating,  adding 
to  the  growing  emphasis  on  its  use. 

But  the  main  factor  has  been  that  un- 
bridled power  use  has  been  simply  accepted 
as  the  way  things  are  done. 

There  Is  no  reason  Americans  cannot  mod- 
erate their  demands  for  electrical  or  other 
forms  of  power.  They  are  being  compelled 
to  moderate  the  power  and  design  of  their 
automobiles,  an  Industry  which  only  a  dec- 
ade ago  were  given  heavily  preferential 
treatment— until  It  was  apparent  that  the 
auto  was  creating  as  many  problems  in  pollu- 
tion and  urban  congestion  as  it  was  solving 
in  giving  mobility  to  people.  The  use  of  laud 
Is  likewise  being  moderated  in  ways  once 
land-rich  Americans  never  would  have 
imagined. 

So  perhaps  Americans  should  consider  new 
building  codes  that  keep  structures  more 
temperature  constant,  should  take  an  honest 
look  at  how  many  electrical  appliances  may 
be  needed— In  other  words,  economize  on 
electrical  use  as  much  as  strive  to  produce 
ever-larger  supplies. 

We  hope  the  New  York  investigation  into 
ways  ol  moderating  electricity  use  is  a  step 
to  this  direction,  and  not  largely  a  bridge 
over  public  outcries  during  the  heat  wave 
power  shortage  at  hand. 
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Albany,  now  completing  his  fliat  term  ta 
Congress,  deserves  an  ancwer  to  a  MUxqde 
question  he  has  asked,  without  success. 

So  far  as  he  has  been  able  to  determine, 
Kathls  says,  nobody  In  Washington  wtnaa 
to  know  precisely  how  much  money  foreign 
governments  owe  the  United  States,  or  how 
much  of  such  obligations  are  la  default. 

In  an  effort  to  force  an  answer,  MathU 
and  several  of  his  House  colleagues  have 
Joining  In  offering  a  resolution  calling  on  the 
Treastiry  department  to  provide  the  infor- 
mation within  90  days,  along  with  a  sUte- 
ment  of  what  measures  It  propoaes  to  take  to 
coUect  debts  already  In  default,  some  extend- 
ing back  as  far  as  World  War  I. 

"We  as  a  people,"  Mathls  said,  "have  been 
most  fortunate  through  our  hlstwy,  to  have 
been  able  to  help  other  nations  less  f  ortimate 
than  we,  but  the  time  hsis  come  for  some 
of  these  nations  to  recognize  that  they  have 
an  obligation  to  pay  back  the  money  owed  to 
the  United  Stetes.  These  funds  were  loans, 
not  gifts." 

Among  the  chief  beneficiaries  of  UJ3.  assist, 
ance  In  the  past  are  countries  now  taking 
their  place  among  the  world's  leaders  In  eco- 
nomic and  industrial  development,  and  which 
are  not  only  chaUenglng  the  United  States 
In  international  trade,  but  are  moving  In  to 
compete  with  VS.  production  to  domestic 
markets. 

The  entire  world  economic  picture  has 
undergone  radical  change  since  many  of 
these  foreign  loans  were  made,  when  the  VS. 
dollar  and  UJ3.  Industrial  might  dominated 
the  world  scene.  Today,  with  its  far-flung 
international  commitments,  the  United 
States  is  sustaining  heavy  unfavorable  bal- 
ances of  payments,  and  the  dollar  Is  pertodl- 
cally  under  attack  by  mtematlonal  traders. 
However,  much  the  generosity  of  the 
United  States  In  earlier  years  In  extending 
financial  help  to  others  was  Justified,  both 
morally  and  In  America's  own  enlightened 
self-mterest.  It  is  ridiculous  for  foreign  bene- 
ficiaries of  VS.  assistance  In  the  past,  ^o 
are  now  enjoying  robust  economic  health,  to 
be  allowed  to  forget  or  Ignore  their  valid 
debts.  .    ^,  „ 

It  Is,  as  Rep.  Mathls  said,  'Inconceivable 
that  no  one  In  Washington  "knows  how 
much  money  Is  owed  to  the  United  States." 
Beyond  question,  the  Information  is  there. 
What  is  needed  Is  for  those  m  possession  of 
It  to  be  required  to  put  It  on  the  record. 


IT  IS  TIME  TO  BALANCE  BOOKS 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  FLoaroA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  August  17,  1972 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
finest  new  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  is  the  distinguished 
Congressman  from  my  neighboring  dis- 
trict to  the  north,  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  the  Honorable  Dawson  Mathis. 

Congressman  Mathis  posed  a  question 
which  needs  answering.  The  Florida 
Times-Union  of  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  on 
Monday,  August  14.  carried  an  editorial 
Ml  this  subject  which  I  believe  deserves 
repeating  here. 

I  also  feel  that  the  time  has  long  past 
when  the  American  people  were  due  an 
answer. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 
It  Ib  Timi  To  Balanck  thi  Books 

Brash  newcomers  often  have  a  way  of  ask- 
ing questions  which  stump  the  experts. 

But    Georgia's    Rep.    Dawson    Mathls    of 


THE  THREE  "R'S"  PLUS  "H" 

HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17.  1972 
Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  heroin 
pours  into  America  from  Prance  and 
through  the  good  offices  of  our  South- 
east Asian  allies.  Our  State  Department 
looks  the  other  way,  hoping  this  horror 
will  just  go  away.  Never  has  self-delusion 
been  more  futile  or  dangerous.  Hard 
drugs  are  permeating  many  schools  in 
our  largest  communities,  especially  New 

York  City.  .    ^  j   , 

If  Brooklyn  schools  have  heroin  today, 
then  suburbs  of  Chicago.  Los  Angeles, 
New  Orleans  and  St.  Louis  will  receive 
Its  blessings  by  Christmas.  By  this  time 
next  year,  Pocatello.  Louisville,  TaUa- 
hassee,  Sheboygan,  and  Waco  will  be 
awash  in  this  poison. 

The  House  Select  Committee  on  Crime 
recently   conducted   hearings   on   drug 
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-buae  to  sdKMtls  «f  Hew  York  City.  I*t 
^TrtttPe  •Bnm  obeerr*Uom  •nd  evi- 

oBiixioua.  chOBDS  kxI  f  rftu«ht  wiOi  peril 
lOTiJl  our  children. 

jljt^^>»^  U  drug  use  in  schools 
varied.  Hovevar.  aU  witnesses  agreed 
Out  a  diw  epidemic  Is  enculflnc  mir 
nubile  school  system. 

An  ooneorred  that  this  horror  ents 
^gfon  ereiy  racial  and  economic  line, 
strfitinc  ndddle-dass  and  i^hetto  schodls 
aQke.  TesUmany  was  graphic  and  cor- 
jgborated  by  stunning  films  depicting 
Mle  and  use  of  heroin  in  schonis.  gram- 
Btr  and  Jaadar  hlgfas  tnclurtwrt. 

Emi  wane,  this  traffle  Is  not  hidden  In 
dosets  or  dark  itceaees  of  sdKwl  buUd- 
bigL  Rattier,  hoth  traflte  and  use  are 
(90.  in  broad  dajrllt^  and  doee  pnud- 
mtfy  to  school  personnri  at  all  lards. 
Em*  is  what  we  can  expect.  Chttdrea 
loiTtac  at  achool  with  hmeh  aumey  in 
tMr  shoes  t»  evade  diakedowns  and  ex- 
toittaa  br  student  addicts  or  gangs.  Btu- 
detrts  cfaroBleaUT  absent  because  they 
■ra  too  badly  ad(ttcted  to  function  in  any 
■chool  environment.  Uhaddlcted  students 
bibig  drawn  into  heroin  networks  by 
■tMlent  addles  attending  the  same  school 
sod  sittinc  beside  them. 

Overwhelming  evtdende  was  presented 
Aewlng  ttiat  the  M^w  York  Board  of 
gthM^HrtTt  knows  all  this  and  has  not 
■cted  on  bdiaU  of  Hew  York's  children. 

Highly  ttspuMA  educators,  aware  of 
tbs  9read  of  heroin  in  the  schocds.  de- 
HTibed  attempts  to  have  the  board  act 
vllh  eonraffe  and  vUpor.  Such  pressures 
voce  tn^fc^iMMi  by  oonoeroed.  apprAen- 
rivs  parents  aB  over  the  efty.  Yet  as  late 
as  1M».  ttie  Hew  York  Board  of  Bduca- 
tte  did  not  devote  a  slng^  meeting  to 
fflr«f«ing  this  menace,  literally  growing 
before  its  eyes. 

The  board  was  not  the  sole  entity  ab- 
dJeattng  reaponsibiUttes.  Subordinates 
tkmugtwHt  the  school  system  took  a  cue 
from  those  at  the  top.  Everywhere,  prln- 
dpsls  denied  police  reports  of  heroin 
vein  their  schools.  Prlzudpals  even  hln- 
dored  undercover  polioe  worii.  Teachers 
were  helpless.  If  school  and  city  author- 
ities let  U  pass,  how  could  they  stop  it? 
Today,  the  Board  of  Sdneation  vl  New 
TMc  eoattaues  this  crimlnaUy  n^Slgent 
•ttttude  toward  heroin.  The  chairman  of 
the  Btate  Oonwnlwdon  of  Investigation 
testified  that  despite  a  year-old  r^;xHt 
vigorously  critlci^ng  the  boanfa  head- 
ia-tbe-sand     attitude,     nothing     had 
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Citizens  are  Just  as  dead  from  bureau-  ' 
cratie  taiaetton  as  from  a  robber's  plstoL 
A  no-hoids-barred  tnvestigatlan  must  be 
mounted  Into  the  heroin  attuatlaii  In  our 
schools  and  taiaetian  bsr  the  board. 

One  point  should  be  made  ocnstantly 
until  the  pobUe  reattaas  what  is  veiag  OB. 
The  whole  heroin  horror  is  pennetrated 
witti  ooraplete  knowledge  of  officialdom. 
Heroin  permeates  American  sode^. 
Tlioee  lookhig  the  other  way  are  f ocds 
or  worse.  We  have  little  time  to  lose. 
Half  a  mlllian  addicts,  at  a  ndnimum.  are 
on  our  streets.  Tb  those  who  inovitataly 
rise  to  pooh-pooh  hysterical  ooteries.  I 
reeommexMi  a  guided  toorof  eosM  neigh- 
borhoods and  scboola.  and  wm  i^adly 
take  them  on  soch  a  tour. 

0\a  Government  knows  where  hendn 
comes  from,  how  it  travels,  who  deals  to 
it  and  how  it  enters  the  DJB.  France  is 
mainly  to  Uame.  Franee  Is  idiers  It  is 
zsOned.  They  are  up  to  their  necks  to 
this  nefarious  traflle.  Agencies  of  tfadr 
government  are  tovolved.  The  "French 
Connection"  is  far  more  real  than  the 
movie.  Turkish  opium  Is  piocsased  to 
Marseilles  and  shlMied  here.  John 
Cusack  was  paflrri  up  and  shipped  home 
because  he  made  an  honest  effort  to  halt 
traffic  the  French  Oovemment  wants 
eonttnued.  Seising  a  few  rsOnlng  labs 
only  ptAits  up  how  much  tliey  know  and 
can  do.  We  are  being  thrown  a  few  bones 
to  sQence  us.  In  a  ftow  waelts  the  heroin 
8nM>ly  eould  be  sertoosly  eurtaOed.  if 
those  with  powct  and  knowledge  acted. 

m  every  American  dtj.  local  aulliorl- 
tles  know  vrtwre  it  eoaes  from,  who 
wholesales  and  distributes  and  podies  it. 
Society  and  history  will  pronoonee  a 
mereilees,  danrntng  verdlet  on  those  who 
now  idt  qidescently  and  allow  this. 

New  York's  Board  of  Frtiratlnn  U  a 
good  idaoe  to  start.  Yet  Amerlftans 
should  know  that  not  an  ennee  of  hsraia 
can  move  from  Tuzioey  to  Ranee  to  Mew 
Y<xk  to  Toledo  and  Into  our  diOdren's 
veins  without  the  knowledge  of  foreign, 
national  and  local  autfaorltieB. 

Dick  Qrecory  has  a  devastating  Bne: 

U  a  la-yesr  oM  (AIM  eaa  awl  tt»«  tavota 
Baan.  bow  eome  tba  paopl*  ta  dMrge  oa&tt 

Now  let's  hear  some  angnl><hed  denials 
from  those  dedicated  oflBcliils  Anybody 
for  geometry? 
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Joint  reeolutiaB  of  a  jHihUc  character 
would  have  to  eontaln  an  estimate;  made 
by  such  committee,  of  the  number  of 
cases  to  Federal  courts  wMeh  might  re- 
sult from  the  adoption  of  such  bm  or 
Joint  resolutLon,  and  of  the  number  of 
mAMtirti^  oourt  pwwv»v«»  laqolred  to 


BILL  TO  RBQDIRB  CSDURT  IMPACT 
STATEMENT 


The  board  and  its  apologists  place  this 
peril  to  the  same  category  with  fallnre 
to  do  homewoik  or  truancy.  TTie  people 
of  New  York  should  xAbxx  them  on  notice 
that  they  will,  to  the  very  near  future, 
be  held  personally  responsible. 

Worst  of  all.  the  board  has  yet  to  pub- 
licly admit  there  la  a  heroto  problem.  Bow 
can  the  public  be  mobUiaed  wboi  thoe 
is  no  alert  on  ilmftwlimf  of  the  problem 
from  those  duwged  with  sounding 
alannsf  What  do  these  morel  eowards 
require — addicts  rtiooting  up  outside 
their  meeMng  dnunber? 

Who  is  a  greater  eilmtoal — ^the  mugger 
OT  a  reqiensRile  poMlc  official  looking 
the  other  wflj*  when  he  most  do  hla  duty? 


HON.  LOUIS  FRET,  JR. 

or  vumaa 
IN   THE  HOUSE  Of  BEPBESENTAIIVJSH 

Thwrsdav.  Aufpiat  17.  1972 
Mr.  FREY.  Mr.  ^?eaker,  I  am  totro- 
ducing  leglsiatlon  today  that  would  re- 
quire the  Congress  to  consider  the  needs 
of  the  courts  at  the  same  time  that  it 
considers  the  needs  oH  the  countiy  for 
new  legldation.  This  concurrent  resolu- 
tion  vBUld,  to  essence,  rcQUire  a  court  Im- 
pact statement  to  each  report  ot  lekis- 
laticm  froaa  a  cooamittee  ol  either  Boose 
of  Oongress  to  that  House. 
Each  report  accompanying  a  bin  or 


Tbe  qasltty  of  Jostiee  te  our  Federal 
courts  has  decreaaed  as  a  resifit  of  tee 
eiplostve  tocrease  to  the  caselnart  wltti- 
out  a  oonunensoiate  increase  In  Bsdaral 
Judges  and  court  personneL  Ossss  filed 
to  tbe  UJSL  dtstoiU  eourts  have  in- 
creased  from  S2.toe  10  yean  ago  to 
145.060  this  year.  Tho  UB.  Comit  mt  Ap- 
peals wtn  have  14.B00  eases  this  year  as 
opposed  to  4,200  10  years  ago:  the  Su- 
preme Oourt  had  2,400  cases  docketed 
10  years  ago  and  ttiis  year  had  4,M0. 

Chief  Justus  Burger  in  his  'iifeato  of 
the  Judktiazy"  mesBS«B  sn  Augnsfe  U 
stated  that  Ute  taro  anjor  rssasna  for 
the  present  ease  ovcrioaden  the  Federal 
oourt  system  were  populatiaB  Inerease 
and  lltigatlon  stemming  from  new  leg- 
^Bjft^'n^  Be  want  on  to  conrlnrtii  that 
awareness  of  the  tanpoct  of  new  Isglslar- 
tion  would  help  the  Ooognss  aad  the 
courta  iptan  latioBaUy  for  tlw  fntwa 
with  regard  to  the  eoutis' tawrden." 

The  legislation  I  tatrotoee  today  would 
aceompilah  that  result  I  hMte  the  co- 
sponsorriiip  of  my  ccdleagaes  In  the 
House. 


NEWS  BUXXSTIN  OF  TBE  AMEBI- 
CAN  REVOLUTION  BXCSMTENYnAL 
OOMMTHHinN 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHTTEHUIST 


IN  TH7  HOUSX  OP  RKPRXaXNTATnnES 

Timradmi.  Ammat  17.  IMZ 

Mr.  WBTlXHUUSi.  ICr.  Speaker.  I  am 
iznerting  In  Uts  Bboobs  the  August  14 
editioa  of  the  *i0ws  bidlathii  «f  the . 


I  take  tMsaetlon  ta  help  my 
be  Infuiuied  of  o*Mnta 
derdopments  taking  piaoe  aeroes  the 
nation  to  preparatian  fOr  the  country's 
200th  anniversary  to  1976.  The  boOettn  to 
compiled  and  written  by  the  Communi- 
cations  Commlttae  staff  of  the  ABBC. 
The  bulletin  follows: 

(Al«uik  14,  itni 
Bujm'ujmm.  Bttixjrtn 
Acting  AHBC  XJlzector  Rogb  Ball  wm  ap- 
pe»r  bef on  the  PUtfona  Orwrnnttt—  of  the 
B^ynKii^^n  l«,»t««^  Comialttoa  on  Tiiiilty. 
August  IB.  at  the  Kim  Boe  Hotel  In  MUmi 
Beach  to  prwent  the  ABBCa  pragnun  and 
uige  that  It  be  Incorporated  in  the  Party's 
12  Flattorm. 

Copies  of  the  complete  Hearings  on  the 
Bicentennial  belon  the  Senate  JaCUclary 
Suboonunlttee  on  Fedenl  Chactea.  HcUdays 
and  Oelebratlona  wm  be  avalJable  aoon  and 
can  be  pcocured  fmn  the  Oonnuneiit  Print- 
ing Office  or  through  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

Northbrook,  ininols'  Bicentennial  O^we^o 
Park  Cranmlttee  ((xmaored  a  "Super  Bkytae- 
ular"  ntSHtng  the  thmoos  Ooodyaar  BDaap, 
America,  to  help  rmlae  funds  for  the  Park. 
which   the  Committee  hopes  can  be  btmt 
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by  MT*.  PMt  Of  tb«  Aufuat  11-13  progrftm 
InohMtotl  nAad  rtdM  ftboMd  tb«  blimp.  8p*- 
cua  guart*  on  boMd  Inoludwl  Northbrook  ■ 
"OoldBB  GMiU."  TMmaxM  Botum  and  Anne 
Hennlnf .  both  1973  Wlpttf  Olympics  Spwd- 
•kAtlBg  Odd  UMUaists. 

Bob  O'Brien,  •  mexnb«r  of  the  ARBC'i 
CommuiUc»tlona  Committee  repreeented 
the  OommlMion  m  keynote  epeAker  at  tbe 
OUabom*  BlcentennUl  Workabop  on  Au- 
guMt  4th.  EepreeenUtlvee  of  JB3C  Commu- 
nication* will  »1M  be  p«tlclp«ting  to  the 
National  Newspaper  Aaaodatlon  M»Jaa««» 
convention  In  Dlsneywortd.  August  1*-17. 
CommunicaUons  member  Ted  SerrlU  bas  in- 
formed the  ABBC  that  aereral  thousand 
newspapers  wUl  be  represented  that  are  m- 
tereated  In  developlag  support  prograau  lor 
the  Bicentennial. 

Robot  Tarleckl.  who  originated  the  famed 
Dogwood  Trail,  one  of  Chester  County's 
(Pa  )  Bksentennlal  projects,  reports  that  he 
has  reoMTed  the  support  of  the  Southeastern 
FeniMylvanU  Nurserymen  AaocUtlon.  The 
group,  which  bas  170  members,  promises  to 
donate  one  tree  from  each  nursery  to  the 
Dogwood  Trail. 

RepresenUUves  from  the  Wind  River 
Reservation  In  Wyoming  presented  a  Bicen- 
tennial proposal  for  an  Indian  arta  and 
crafts  center  and  museum  at  a  recent  meet- 
ing of  the  Wyoming  Bicentennial  Conunla- 
■lOB.  Mrs.  Peggy  Curry  of  Casper,  Commission 
Chairman,  said  the  group  is  seeking  more 
projects  from  various  groups  and  Individuals 
to  Wyoming. 

Governor  Dale  Bumpers  of  Arkansas  stated 
to  a  recent  news  release  that  the  $45,000 
grant  from  ABBC  to  the  Arkansas  Bicenten- 
nial Celebration  Committee  would  be  used 
"to  develop  local  and  sUtewlde  observance 
projecu  to  provide  liaison  among  partlcl- 
patiac  groups  and  individuals  and  to  co- 
ordtoate  Arkanaas's  Bicentennial  program 
with  the  national  effort." 

Frederick  Beaton.  Commission  Member,  who 
represented  the  ABBC  at  the  Fourth  of  July 
ceremonies  at  Mt.  Buahmore,  said  that  the 
spirit  with  which  R^ld  City  area  people 
are  rebuilding  from  the  devastating  floods  on 
June  9  "Is  not  only  typical  of  the  spirit 
of  '78.  but  also  of  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
and  refusal  to  accept  defeat  that  has  made 
America  grow,  and  grow  great.  In  the  face 
of  disaster  and  tragedy.  South  Dakotana  are 
rebuilding,  renewing  and  rededlcatlng 
themselves." 

The  Florida  Commission  has  recently  re- 
leased an  exceptionally  fine  lUm  on  Bicen- 
tennial plans  for  the  state.  Designed  to  create 
additional  toterest  in  the  Commission's 
activities,  the  film  was  produced  by  Tel -Air 
Interests.  Inc..  of  Miami  and  highlights 
gUtewlde  programs  in  Heritage  "76.  Festival 
TT8A  and  Horizons  '76. 

"From  These  Boots"  A  Mosaic  of  Stories, 
Legends  and  Facts  from  and  about  our  50 
•Utes,  makee  worthwhUe  reading.  The  au- 
thor, Carolyn  Oitman,  Is  a  one-woman  cam- 
paigner for  Americans  to  see  America.  The 
book  is  entirely  edited,  researched  and  com- 
pUed  by  Mrs.  Gltman,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Oitman.  Professor  at  King's  Point  Academy. 
The  book  U  published  by  Vantage  Press  Inc., 
md  Mrs  Oitman  Is  lUted  as  distributor. 
Post  Omce  Box  804.  Great  Neck.  New  York 
lioaa.  Oo«t:  $7.86  plus  68*  for  postage  and 
handling  with  a  10%  discount  to  libraries. 
historical  societies  and  SUte  Bicentennial 
Commissions. 

Aathor  of  the  forthcomtog  Bicentennial 
8<m0t  of  "79,  Oscar  Brand,  noted  recently, 
"My  ourUwlty  drove  me  to  books  about  the 
Revolution,   and   to   further   collections   of 
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aodgs.  I  perceived  strange  stories  to  these 
antique  accounts  and  marveloualy  totereat- 
ing  sidelights  that  seemed  more  vital  than 
the  standard  accounts  of  historical  chronol- 
ogy. Having  noted  them  down,  I  shared 
them  with  my  audiences  on  television,  radio 
or  to  concert.  That's  how  I  came  to  write 
this  book.  That's  why  It's  a  'singer's  history.' 
Sonnt  0/  '78  U  a  volimie  of  sidelights  on 
history  from  the  vantage  point  of  the  folk 
balladeer;  with  65  songs,  with  words  and 
guitar  accompaniment,  it  is  all  fresh  and 
moetly  unfamiliar.  It  is  an  eyewitness  report 
of  events  that  have  paraded  before  the  bal- 
ladeer's  imagination — events  that  you  may 
never  have  read  about  in  your  history  book 
but  which  were  important  to  the  balladeers 
of  '76  and  are  still  important  to  the  music 
lover  today." 

Contact:   Duke  Zeller,  Editor.    (202)    254- 
8007. 


August  18,  1972 


August  18,  1972 


LEGISLATIVE  REPORT  TO  LAW  EN- 
FORCEMENT OFFICIALS,  POLICE- 
MEN, FIREMEN,  AND  AMBULANCE 
TEAMS 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 


OF    KEW    JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTV'ES 
Thursday  August  17,  1972 

Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  legislaUve  re- 
port which  I  have  prepared  for  law  en- 
forcement and  other  public  safety  per- 
sonnel: 
To  Aix  Law  Enforcement  Officials,  Police- 

MEK,     PlREMEl*,     AND     AMBULANCE     TEAMS 

Havtog  always  been  among  those  who  are 
seriously  concerned  with  the  welfare  and 
effectiveness  of  our  Uw  enforcement  person- 
nel, firefighters  and  ambulance  teams.  I  am 
listing  for  your  Information  and  guidance, 
Bummarles  of  legislative  measiires  that  have 
been  proposed  by  me  during  the  92nd  Con- 
gress. It  is  my  hope  that  you  will  carefully 
review  this  material  so  that  I  may  have  the 
benefit  of  your  views  on  these  proposals,  as 
well  as  any  other  suggestions  and  ideas  you 
may  have  that  you  think  should  be  con- 
sidered. 

H.B.  8933.  Law  Enforcement  Officers'  BUI  of 
Rights:  To  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Con- 
trol and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to  provide 
a  system  lor  the  redress  of  law  enforcement 
officers'  grievances  and  to  establish  a  Law 
Enforcement  Officers'  BUI  of  Rights  In  each 
of  the  several  States.  This  bUl  would  guar- 
antee the  clvU  rights  of  our  police  officers 
and  give  national  recognition  to  their  fight  to 
matotata  their  highly  honorable  and  trust- 
worthy stature  during  these  most  critical 
times.  A  firm  and  strict  approach  Is  necessary 
to  stop  the  attack  on  our  public  safety  offi- 
cers and  what  they  stand  for  to  order  to  hold 
secure  their  dignity  and  honor  and  to  provide 
them  with  the  rights  enjoyed  by  other  citi- 
zens throughout  the  country. 

HJl.  10600.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  provide  that  the  first  $6,000  of  com- 
pensation paid  to  law  enforcement  officers 
shaU  not  be  subject  to  the  income  tax. 

HJt.  10287.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  permit  an  exemption  of  the  first 
$6,000  of  retirement  tocome  received  by  a 
taxpayer  under  a  public  retirement  system 
or  any  other  system  U  the  taxpayer  is  at  least 
66  years  of  age. 

H.B.  9091.  Amends  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  provide  that  pensions  paid  to  re- 
tired policemen  or  firemen  or  their  depend- 
ents, or  to  the  widows  or  other  survivors  of 
deceased  policemen  or  firemen.  shaU  not  be 
subject  to  the  Income  tax. 


BLR.  10807.  Law  KnforanrBnt  Oflloan' 
Group  Life  Inwtranw  Act.  Autborlna  tb* 
Attorney  Ommni  to  provkto  groap  1U«  in- 
surance and  group  accidental  d— th  and  dis- 
memberment tosurazkce  fbr  state  and  local 
law  enforcement  officers.  This  program  wo\ild 
cloaely  parallel  the  Servicemen's  and  tbe 
Federal  Bmployees'  Group  Life  Insuraaoa 
programs. 

HJl.  13639.  Public  Safety  and  Criminal 
Justice  and  Correctional  Personnel  Beoafits 
Act.  Authorizes  a  type  of  Insurance  program 
providing  death  benefits  to  sxurvlvors  of  cer- 
tain public  safety  and  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel and  public  officials  concerned  with 
the  administration  of  criminal  justice.  Over 
500  State  and  Local  policemen  have  been 
killed  In  tbe  itoe  of  duty  to  the  past  five 
years.  Except  for  rather  limited  workmen^ 
compensation  laws,  16  statea  provide  no 
^>eclflc  benefits  to  the  survivors  of  officers 
kUled  In  the  itoe  of  duty.  Federal  survivor 
benefits  are  avaUable  to  the  family  of  a  local 
law  enforcement  officer  killed  to  the  line  of 
duty  if  he  Is  dealing  with  a  federal  law. 
This  legislation  wotUd  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  gratuity  of  $80,000  to  survivor 
l>enefits  when  a  law  enf<»oement  officer  U 
killed  to  the  Itoe  of  duty  leaving  a  spouse 
or  one  or  more  eligible  dependents  as  defined 
by  the  bill. 

HJl.  12740.  Police  &  Fire  Officers'  Benefits 
Act.  Provides  benefits  to  survivors  of  police 
officers,  firemen  and  corrections  officers  killsd 
in  the  Itoe  of  duty  and  to  police  oBccis, 
firemen,  and  corrections  ofBcers  who  are  dis- 
abled to  the  Itoe  of  duty. 

H.R.  6145.  Extends  maximum  benefits  of 
$50,000  to  law  enforcement  officers  and  fire- 
men (and  their  survivors)  not  employed  by 
the  United  States  who  are  killed  or  totally 
disabled  in  the  linfe  of  duty.  Such  benefits 
would  toclude:  medical,  siirgloal,  and  hoepUal 
services  and  supplies;  compensation  for  dis- 
abUlty;  and  compensation  for  death  baaed 
on  the  number  of  survivors.  However,  to  tbs 
event  of  such  death,  the  total  monthly  com- 
pensation shall  not  exceed  75%  of  the  de- 
cedent's monthly  pay.  Extends  such  benefits 
to  professional  state  and  local  policemen  and 
firemen,  volunteer  firemen,  and  to  members 
of  a  legally  organized  State  or  local  law 
enforcement  agency  who  are  serving  without 
compensation. 

H.R.  4232.  Provides  compensation  for  to- 
tally disabled  local  firemen'  or  survivors  of 
local  firemen  killed  or  disabled  while  per- 
forming their  duties  to  an  area  of  civil  dis- 
order. 

H.B.  16313.  Federal  Injury  &  Death  Bene- 
fits for  Volunteer  Firemen,  Ambulance 
Teams  and  Rescue  Squads.  Such  benefits 
would  be  extended  to  members  (and  their 
survivors)  of  a  legally  organised  volunteer 
fire  department,  ambulance  team  or  rescue 
squad  who  are  kUled  or  totally  disabled  in 
the  line  of  duty. 

You  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  held  hear- 
ings on  most  of  these  death  and  dlsabUlty 
measures.  Hopefully,  progress  will  be  made 
during  further  committee  consideration  and 
the  bills  wUl  be  ready  for  action  in  the 
House  this  fall. 


LAW    ENrOBCXMKNT 

H.R.  13052.  Nationwide  Emergency  Tele- 
phone No.  "911".  Amends  the  Safe  Streets 
Act  to  provide  funds  to  assist  state  and  local 
governments  for  the  purpose  of  devrioplng 
and  Improving  conununlcaUons  procedures 
and  facilities  with  req>ect  to  prompt  and 
efficient  dispatch  of  police,  fire,  rescue  and 
other  emergency  aervioee. 

H.  Con.  Rea.  630.  Prevention  of  Hijacking. 
Makes  It  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  immediately  cut  off  aU  aid  to 
countries  failing  to  take  sufficient  anti- 
hljacklng  measures  or  harbortog  hijackers. 


—J,  I04M.  MBttamA  Cklme  Vlctlma  Oom- 
iisniiie"—  Art  yahUe  aat^  omtmn'  Qnmf 
f^rVuMranoe  Act  FnfM«  lor  tbe  eoBi- 
rZonUon  at  innooent  vtettma  ol  rUAvxt 

SSm  to  n««»J  ■»»*"  »'"*•  **»  ■*»*"  '*" 
OM  payment  at  ■otib  oompensatlon:  antbor- 
^]poup  Insunuiea  program  Bimllar  to  that 
propceed  by  HJL  1«W7. 

uTlMSl-  Penalta  tbe  dlapoeal  ot  surplus 
Mderal  property  to  SUte  and  local  goT«m- 
^«i  and  votuntev  flreflctatlng  and  rescue 
orgulMtkuw  at  BO  percent  of  tbe  aetimated 
lair  market  value. 

HJl  »1«7.  Seeka  to  Improve  Uw  enforce- 
ment to  urban  areaa  by  maktog  available  fed- 
acal  fundi  to  Inquove  tbe '  effecUveneea  of 
poUce  forces. 

^B.B.  13898.  ■mergency  Crime  Control  Act. 
Extends  special  federal  funds  to  bl^  erline 

whan  areas. 
'    Aa  you  know.  le«tye«  the  0<mgreaeeMcted 

tbe  Organleed  Grime  Control  Art  and  paisert 
tbe  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Befe  Street* 
Act  Amendments  providing  further  fWieral 
■Id  to  local  law  enforcement  agendes.  And, 
oogMlderable  legislation  on  overaU  pcdlee  and 
]»w  Miforoement  mstteis  U  pending  to  Oon- 
eees  in  addltUm.  the  Revenue  Bharlng  pro- 
r^'  passed  by  tbe  House,  with  my  ertlve 
import,  provides  $S0  blUlon  over  a  five  yev 
pailbd  to  states  and  locaUtlee  for  blgh- 
wlorlty  areas  such  ss  law  enforcement  and 
£e  protection.  At  present,  the  Senate  is  con- 
^derlng  this  measure. 

nuaoHB^roKM 
Perhaps  tbs  greatert  aid  which  public  offl- 
^1.  can  extend  to  law  enforcement^fflcers 
Is  to  end  the  role  of  our  prisons  as  breeders 
at  even  more  hardened  and  sklUed  criminals. 
In  tbe  area  of  prison  reform,  I  have  filed  the 
foUowlng  measures: 

HJt.  11083.  Assists  to  combatting  crime  by 
leducing  the  toddenoe  of  recidivism,  provld- 
tng  lmpix>««d  federal,  sUte  and  local  correc- 
tianal  faeUlUaa,  strengthening  tbe  admlnls- 
tntlon  of  federal  oorrecttonal  agmeies.  and 
tigti^iung  control  over  probationers,  parol- 
•«s  and  persons  found  not  guUty  by  reason  of 
Insanity. 

HJa.  11063.  Provides  minimum  standards  to 
eonnectlon  with  certain  federal  financial  as- 
liitanoe  with  respect  to  oorrecttonal  Institu- 
tions  and  faculties. 

HJl.  11 178.  Provides  financial  aaUrtanne  for 
state  and  local  community  based  oonectional 
facilities:  for  the  creation  of  innovative  ^o- 
^ams  of  vocational  training.  Job  placement 
and  on-the-job  counseling;  for  toaproved 
•ducational  programs  and  probation  services. 
coMCUumoH 
liaasaies  such  as  these  whUdi  have  bbsn 
piiHiciesd  by  me.  I  believe,  would  enable  pub- 
He  safety  offlcers  to  carry  out  tbelr  proper 
dottes  to  seeking  to  achieve  optimum  public 
nfety  and  protection  while  assarliigequl- 
taue  trcatment  and  benefits  for  the  services 
Tendered  to  the  Itoe  of  duty. 

In  dcetog.  I  welcome  your  comments  on 
any  of  the  measures  I  have  discussed  and 
your  views  on  possible  new  legislative  19- 
proaches  I  ml^t  taks.  And,  If  you  wish  to 
Obtain  a  oc^y  of  any  of  the  bills  listed  here, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  me. 
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number  of  unforessen  udvww  eltsets  of 
tbe  recently  enacted  SO  percent  tnereeee 
in  eodal  leearKjr  benefits.  Tbte  legftU- 
tkm  fti  neoeeittttled  bjr  tbe  fact  tbet  tbe 
IncreaM  tn  retirement  uid  dlMMlWwi 
beneflte.  under  tbe  present  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  Is  going  to  make  a  great  number 
of  people  indlgible  for  otber  forms  of 
Federal-State  public  assistance. 

Title  I  of  my  blU  amends  five  sections 
of  tbe  Social  Security  Act  tbat  determine 
eliglUllty  of  individuals  for  socb  pro- 
grams as:  State  old-age  medical  assist- 
•nee:  State  plans  for  aid  and  Bnrlees  to 
needy  families  witb  eblidren:  State  plans 
fw  aid  to  tbe  blind;  State  i^ana  for  aid 
to  the  pCTmMiently  and  totally  dlsaWed. 

Under  the  preeent  law,  eligibility  tor 
assistanoe.  such  as  Medicaid  and  food 
■tampe,  is  determined  by  need,  and  is 
limited  to  indlTidnals  witb  an  income  of 
less  than  $2,100.  m  New  York  City  alone, 
ttiere  wUl  be  apprazlmatdly  U,000 
people,  now  reccAvlnc  between  $1,750  and 
$2  100  ftpniia^iiy  irtio,  on  October  S,  wUl 
suddenly  be  indigfble  for  Medicaid  and 
other  servicee  because  of  tbe  90-pereent 
increase  in  social  security.  "Hius  the 
social  security  increase  wQl  in  efTect  be 
negated  almost  entirely  by  the  loss  of 
other  boieflts. 

Title  n  win  amend  two  sections  of  title 
38  of  tbe  United  States  Code,  reterans' 
ben^tB,  to  Insure  tbat  increases  in  the 
T«tiiement  and  disabilities  benefits  will 
not  be  included  tn  determining  tbe  dlgi- 
biUty  of  an  indlTldual  for  penidons  or 
compensation  under  tills  title.  If  tbe 
amendments  contained  in  this  title  of  my 
bill  are  not  oiacted  by  January  1,  1973. 
veterans,  dependents  of  veterans,  wid- 
ows on  VA  iMosiaos.  and  dependent  par- 
ents on  dependency  and  indemnity 
c<»npensatioQ  win  face  a  loss  of,  or  a 
reduction  in,  their  pensions. 

It  is  my  hope  tbat  this  legislation  wffl 
insure  that  tbe  3C-peicflnt  increase  and 
future  Increases  win  not  result  in  reduc- 
tions in  other  forms  of  assistance. 
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LEGISLATION  TO  CORRECT  THE 
ADVERSE  gyfiBCTB  OF  TBE  20- 
PERCENT  INCREASE  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  BENEFITS 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  mew  tosx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RXFRESKNTATIVES 

ThuTiday.  Auffust  17,  1972 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  correct  a 


WE  MUST  TIGHTEN  THE  PURSE 
STRINGS  OF  GOVERNMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 


m  THB  HOUSE  OF  KKPBESJENTA'n\'ES 

TKuTtdav,  August  17.  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
President  of  tbe  United  Stotes  has  de- 
Uvered  a  simple  message  to  tbe  Congress 
of  tbe  united  States.  We  must  more 
quickly  and  d«:islTeIy  to  ctmtrol  govern- 
ment spoidlng  or  be  faced  with  "higher 
taxes,  bigbo-  prices  and  a  cut  in  pur- 
chasing power  for  everyone  in  the 
Nation." 

Over  the  years  Upeervice  has  been 
given  to  "balanced  btn^ts"  and  "fiscal 
responsibility,"  but  tbe  fact  is.  the  Uboal 
majority  ot  the  UJSl.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, as  managers  of  the  PubUc  Treas- 
ury, has  done  an  appaWngly  bad  Job.  So 
bad  bas  been  tbe  majority's  performance 
that  were  the  Oongress  to  exchange 
places  witb  the  board  of  directors  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  or  any  other  corporation, 
they  would  bankrupt  the  bustnees  in 
short  order  by  their  ]n«Aigate  qiending 


pdUdss.  Fortonately  or 

tbe  UJB.  Treaaory  bas  a  greater  capaieity 
to  abaorb  debt  tban  any  pftvate  enter- 
prise. And  the  Ubcrals  In  Oongreas  have 
notkat  any  time  in  pOtait  np  tbat  debt 
upon  ddat  by  adding  mfflkns  ivon  mU- 
llons  of  doUars  to  abnoet  every  peogranv 
that  comes  before  the  Mmaban  for  a 
vote.  From  fiscal  year  ises  to  fleeal  year 
1971.    outlays— expeDdttnres    ytm    net 
lendtag— have  moeaaad  from  approsi- 
mately  $111  MlUon  to  about  $Xkl  fettbon. 
During  tbe  same  peetod.  raesMs  In- 
eiestsed  from  $106  bUUon  to  $iC$  bUtton. 
Only  once  daring  tbat  whole  period,  in 
flacal  year  19W,  did  reoelpto  eaueed  out- 
lays—$18t  taHttan  as  opposed  to  $11$  Ul- 
lion— f  or  a  bodget  suxptas  of  about  $3 
binion.  And  even  then  tbe  bodgei  was 
only  in  balaaee  when  tbe  coJIeetlons  of 
tbe  trust  funds  were  luempcrated  into 
the  total  for  goverameBt  rwfmum.  In 
every  otber  year  staiee  IMI,  ooOays 
greater  tban  receipts,  reaotttaic  to  I 
deficits  wbkii  ranged  from  semeedUH  jeas 
th^n  $2  MlUon  in  fiscal  yasor  IMS  to  an 
alarminc  blgb  of  $39  taaUfon  to  flMal  year 
1971.  The  fi****"**  eessUniial  ti"*"**'  defi- 
cits of  comae  have  led  to  ■abstanHsl  in- 
creases in  tbe  gross  FMeral  debt.  The 
debt  incraased  from  $S11  Mllkm  In  fiscal 
year  1963  to  $40$  UBIan  to  fleeal  year 
1971.  the  bi^iest  to  American  history. 

r-*t~**—  tat  flKal  years  ItTS  and 
1973  are  very  dlstmWng.  Tbe  moat  cur- 
rent daU  available  for  fiscal  year  1972 
indicate  an  outlay  level  of  $333  UUkm 
versos  anticipated  receipts  of  $307  bU- 
Ikn.  for  an  expected  bui^  deficit  of  $36 
bnuoo.  fiiitlal  f oreeaslB  estimated  an 
even  grwrtar  deficit  of  abnoet  $39  bll- 
Uoo.  Tbe  CBpectad  redneyaii  to  tbe  def- 
icit Is  f<niaitons  ratbar  tban  planned. 
A  deliberate  policy  of  enianrting  Fed- 
eral aaOav*  was  mitivUA:  only  the  to- 
aUlity  to  vMDd  money  last  eno««b— 
tbe  toeapaetty  to  translate  plans  toto 
on-gotog  programs — prevented  ootlajrs 
from  reaching  tbe  totended  lev^  With 
lower  oatlaya.  and  blither  reodpto  tban 
oxlfidlnaUy  esttanated.  tbe  fiscal  year  1971 
budget  deficit  is  now  prajeeted  at  $36 
bOUatk— tass  ttian  m^r'^*'^  bat  stm  tbe 
highest  stoee  tbe  peak  deficit  years  of 
Worid  War  XL  Fortbermore.  tbe  deficit 
tor  fiscal  year  1973  is  eipartwl  to  be  even 
hi^ier:  $37  faiUkm.  with  outlays  pro- 
gramed at  $350  billion  and  recdpts 
antifffpatml  to  be  $233  billion.  Several 
nongovernment  economists,  however, 
inedlet  that  the  eventual  fiscal  year  1973 
deficit  win  be  significantly  bibber  tban 
tbe  oOdal  $37  baUoa.  Pecaase  of  tbe 
contlnning  deficits,  tbe  growth  to  the 
pubUc  debt  wiU  persist:  the  debt  wiU 
be  about  $436  bUlkm  for  fiscal  year  1972 
and  is  expected  to  reach  $477  btUion  at 
tbe  end  of  fiscal  year  1973.  Interest  on 
this  debt  is  presently  eosttag  tbe  tax- 
payers bimons  of  doOan  per  year. 

Some  economic  theorists  have  ad- 
vanced the  pn^DoeitkHi  tbat  fiscal  pol- 
icy— the  managonent  of  outlays  and  re- 
ceipts to  create  desired  bud^t  surpluses 
or  deficits — is  a  useful  tool  to  eoimtcr 
the  upe  and  downs  of  the  bustoees  cycle. 
Tmrlfwientatiffli  of  such  a  countercycli- 
cal pottey  would  to  tbetvy  result  to  tbe 
creation  of  sorpluBes  during  periods  with 
high  levds  of  business  activity  and  low 
rates  of  imemployment,  and  In  the  crea- 
tion of  deficits  during  times  of  d^ressed 
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■ettvltv  and  iiitb  tmcmidoy- 

to  tahlUt 

to 

Pursuit  of 

III  ■Mlliiw  ■iwnln  ^r 


■nd  above 

liftAbllUan.  War 

toanesti- 

ytmg  \am  and 


idi«t  «Mild 

tai 

carts 

muted  IftSMIUon  In 

•a  oqMKtatf  t>LS  WDtai  In  fiscal  rear 
im.  Thaae  lattar  eattmataa  do  not  take 
Into  eanaldvattMi  tbe  eurrent  rfpanalm 
of  tbe  IiiMdiliii  program.  Bat  Uila  de- 
cline In  Vtetnam  caate  baa  baan  aeeom- 
pantfiit  by  Im  iiaaan  ta  Ineme  malntc- 
nanoa  wid  Orest  aoetety  pregiuas.  A 
recent  atady  by  ttia  Bxeoktega  teatttaticn 
IndleateB  tbid  from  flacal  year  1M3  to 
flacal  ymtr  wn.  daCanac  and  defense- 
related  espendttwai  dropped  from  53  to 
3«  pareent  of  Ute  total  brnteet,  wfafle 
eMnaB  oattaofB  grrw  Tnm  47  te  <6  per- 
cent, nirtbennara,  the  study  concluded 
ttiat  tmuof  9t  the  nuaMioaa  social  pro- 
grana,  oaatia«r  bOlans  of  deOan,  had 
failed,  tadfeaftlnr  that  nNDey  and  good 
intentions  atone  cannot  provMe  sota- 
tk»s  to  aodal  proMeaUw  Nevertheless, 
the  BneOagB  experts  jwedlctBd  that 
FMeral  npeadttarea  tor  eaisODS  pro- 
gnuns  win  Increase  In  ttie  future  and 
that  there  wlB  be  deaumds  Itornew  sna- 
kes from  the  OafwameBt.  WWj  the  taoc 
rednettons  rfPected  during  recent  yeare. 
the  Federml  GoTenunent  will  be  hard- 
pressed  to  find  the  reeeureec  needed  to 
finance  these  tncreased  demands. 

lite  conttiraed  Increases  in  ex- 
penditures, in  budget  deficits  and  in  the 
mtlonsl  debt  haT©  fortonately  led  to 
renewed  bitereBt  In  propoaals  to  reduce 
or  contrtd  Federal  expenditures,  to  bal- 
ance the  badcet.  and  to  limit  the  growth 
of  the  pidUlc  debt. 

We  m\Bt  recognize  that,  despite  the 
control  over  the  Federal  purse  strings 
given  to  Congzess  by  the  Constitution,  In 
practice,  the  Execttttre  exercises  extraor- 
dlnary  control  over  spending.  However, 
the  President  frequently  cannot  take  the 
most  dealrable  action  hi  the  public  in- 
terest  when  Congress  enacts  appropria- 
tion wis  In  excess  of  budget  requests. 
His  only  recoorae  may  be  to  veto  the  en- 
tire apppoprtetlon  bDl.  which  to  many 
cases  win  be  tanpraetlcal.  R  has  there- 
fore been  suggested  ttiat  the  Chief  Ex- 
eeuttre  be  given  the  item  veto  iwwer, 
whereby  he  eonld  prevent  specific  In- 


EXTENSICWS  OF  REMARKS 

eraaaaa  wlddi  he  wjuaiders  wlthoui  merit 
or  of  km  prlfoaity. 

erltlei  banere  thfat  there  Is 
too  Uttl*  caanUnattan  between 
and  letenne  daclakaa  bor 
_jO«  viewa  the  budget 
iMgaly  aa  a  ■eiiaa  of  aep«rate  and  UBre> 
laied  acta,  with  it  rAitum  on  taxaa  amd 
expendttwei  made  Indesiandenfcly  by 
sepwrate  eommtttoaa  Im  each  Bouac.  X  be- 
Ueaa  that  some  way  must  be  ftmnd  to 
Insure  that  Congxeas  eoci^ers  the  budget 
as  a  wbele  and  relates  revenues  ta  ex- 
IM  inlituf  m  One  attempt  to  aceompUfih 
thaae  purpeaw  waa  the  LegiaUtive  K<^ 
mflanlmtimn  Act  of  1M«.  which  eetah- 
Ushad  the  Joint  CcoamiUee  on  the 
Legifllattve  Bud^t.  The  cominittee  was 
to  meet  ewdy  in  each  session  of  Con- 
gresa,  oaoslder  the  President's  budget 
proposal  in  relationship  to  economic  con- 
ditioDs  and  cflleiaiiey,  set  an  annual  ceil- 
ing on  appcoiHciatlaas,  and  coordinate 
tazea  with  ejqpenditiuresi.  This  committee 
did  not  hve  up  to  expectations.  It  was 
probably  toe  iang/i  to  be  effective,  and 
the  overall  expenditure  limit  was  diffi- 
cult to  implemant.  At  any  rate,  the  com- 
mittee died  after  it  was  unable  to  agree 
on  a  ceiling  in  1S47  and  after  iU  1S48 
ceiling  was  not  enforced. 

The  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment has  recommended  creation  of  a 
"joint  budget  policy  conference",  to  in- 
clude eongresskmai  leaders,  majority  and 
minority  representatives  from  the  reve- 
nue and  appropriations  committees  of 
both  houses,  and  members  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  This  conference 
would  study  the  budget  as  a  whole,  and 
would  provide  oommunication  among  the 
revenue  and  approptriatians  committees 
of  the  two  houses  and  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee. 

There  appears  to  be  much  room  for 
improvement  in  the  coordination  of 
appropriations  decisions.  At  present,  ap- 
propriations are  determine  in  some 
thirteen  separate  appropriations  'qIUs, 
with  little  consideration  given  by  the  sub- 
committee responsible  for  each  bill  of  its 
effect  on  total  new  obligational  authority, 
total  obligations  to  be  incurred,  or  the 
likely  level  ol  expenditures.  The  costs  of 
the  programs  considered  in  each  of  the 
individual  bills  are  not  considered  in 
relationship  to  the  costs  associated  with 
the  other  bills.  Thus,  Congress  does  not 
look  at  appropriations  and  other  expend- 
itures as  a  whole  and  compare  alterna- 
tive programs.  The  omnibus  appropria- 
tion bill,  associated  with  the  fiscal  1951 
budget,  was  an  attempt  to  introduce  the 
necessary  coordination,  but  this  proposal 
met  the  same  fate  as  the  JMnt  Commit- 
tee on  the  Legislative  Budget. 

It  is  apparent  that  the  Government  has 
not  heeded  the  advice  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son when  he  said: 

To  preserve  our  Independence,  we  must  net 
tftt  our  leadfKB  toad  us  wlU^  perpetual  debt. 
We  must  make  our  eiecUon  bat  wee  a  ecouomy 
MKi  Ubcrty,  or  profualroa  mm!  s«r»l».ud«. 

Over  ttie  years,  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  proposed  various  methods 
to  bring  to  the  attentlco  of  responsiWe 
federal  oflfclals  the  need  to  restrict  ex- 
pendltores  to  available  receipts  and 
thus  to  assure  a  balanced  budget.  Un- 
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(fWllBtl^ 

dN8m  keep  aknotag', 
to  occur,  0te  natiflaal  diM  mnlBiues  to 
mcreaae.  13ie  ttane  fbr  podttfe  and  dtaa- 
tta  actlob  baa  ftng  since  aniwd.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  only  w«r  to  f 
rewpwvdhWty  la  \m  m— s  at  ttB( 

a<MtawaBt.  1  aaa  ttwgjsre  bi- 

wtaMi  vrouid  contain  the  f  uBuafcig  pm- 

visions: 

Total  appropriatlans  as  wdt  as  total 
expenditures  Cor  any  fiscal  year  eaaiuit 
exceed  total  expected  revenues  loi  that 
year.  There  le  to  be  n«  iw  i  swis  rt  in- 
crease In  the  natienal  debt. 

The  existing  debt  is  to  be  ledaeaud. 

The  abcrve  provisions  may  be  suspend- 
ed only  hi  times  of  war  or  natianal 
emergency. 

When  Kderal  nmfiaJs.  are  forced  to 
obsum  *'■***'  mRndi^titT  of  thia  TT^wrtihi 
Xiasiai  amtndmn^  the 
rity  of  the  eountiy  will  be 
drastic  steps  faavw  dearly  Ibitad.  R  Is 
high  time  to  adopt  ttds  amendment  as 
rapidly  as  possible. 


WORK  IN  ENGINEERING  SCARCE 


HON.  ROBEKT  IL  GUIHO 

or  cowwrcncwr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPHgSKNTATlVKS 

Thursdav.  Auffust  t7,  1972 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  however 
much  it  ta  said  that  o«r  natiosuJ  eeon- 
omy  is  imnroving.  the  ptt|^c<  "»"'**■«■ 
of  peopte  out  oS  work  or  uudLienploicrl 
has  remained  dismayingly  the  same. 

Foremost  among  that  group  are  the 
scientists  and  engineers  of  our  Ifatlan, 
out  of  work,  without  penslmi  rights  or 
new  employment  opportunltica,  allowed 
to  let  those  faculties  that  have  made  our 
Cifttion.  the  greatest  indUBtrial  natioe. 
grow  idle. 

In  Comiecticut  this  problem  is  par- 
tictriarty  acute,  as  chronMed  In  many 
stories  over  the  past  few  years,  and  re- 
mains so  as  shown  hi  the  following  article 
from  ttie  August  13  edition  of  theHart- 
ford  Coorant.  While  some  heft>  flrom  the 
UjS.  Labor  Etepartment  and  vohintaiy 
groups  of  scientists  and  frg*"***"^  has 
cushioned  the  blow,  the  uBdBoloymait 
of  these  men  and  women  lemaina  a  i»- 
tional  disgrace  and  an  ecoaoade  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  this  article  to 
the  Members  of  tWs  body,  and  partic- 
ularly to  those  who  are  charged  with 
maintaining  a  vital  defense  budget  and 
promoting  our  aerospace  industry.  Stim- 
ulating those  indiistries  is  the  greatest 
step  we  can  take  for  the  national  econ- 
omy, and  brin^g  aeientiats  and  engi- 
neers back  to  their  proper  w«fk  is  the 
be&t  stimulus  to  those  induslrie& 

The  article  follows: 
Unemployed  Hardpeessed:  Woek  in 
Engznxexxng  Scasce 
(By  Bwry  SeblSman) 

A  82-year-oUl  '"e*"—'-  with  »  PhD  degree 
had  Xhnt>  chUdwn  In  college,  a  $60,000  house 
In  the  awburt»  and  membewhlp  to  an  expen- 
sive cowrtry  e»ub  iMfom  l>»  >»•  ttim  Job. 
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HMT  aMr  SBon  tbaa  two  yaars  of  unrai- 

-^-I-*  te  an*  bte  wtto  are  Uvlng  In  two 

SxSwMg  nMBM  im  ■anted.  Bk  tbzM  ehfl- 

JJ^^pit,  onabls  to  st^  In  ■chool.  and  on*  Is 

•lu)  uniUDPloTed. 

"B*  wor*  tbe  bwt  of  clotbaa  whan  h«  first 
cUBM  to  bwa.  but  now  ha'sdrwd  ahab- 
^T-  Mva  liartto  Maany,  coordinator  for  the 
^iiiactleut  Vohmtaw  Kagto-rs,  ScJanMata 

poop  for  onraiployed  aaglnaars. 

rSt  anglMW.  wboaa  name  waa  wlthhald, 
had  aent  about  3M  resumea  of  his  work  hla- 
tary  to  flrxna.  but  racalved  only  two  responaea. 

ytainy.  an  employe  of  tha  State  Employ- 
ment Serrtca  which  provides  office  space  at 
5)  Washington  St.  for  CONK- VEST,  says  'has 
Uclced  becauaa  ot  hla  age." 

The  sa-yaar-old  engtoeec  is  Just  one  of  an 
,rtiJB»tad  6J0OO  awoapaca  anglnears  and  tech- 

niciaDa  looking  for  work  to  C<»nectlcut. 

AS  defenaa  axpendltures  were  cut  back  In 
Utf  past  two  years,  the  engineers  started 
turning  up  on  the  unemployment  lines. 

COTW-V«8T  waa  eatabUahMl  to  Connectl- 
mrt  last  Novenjbar,  shortly  after  a  layoff  of 
M>e  600  angtoaars  at  the  Pratt  and  V^Thltney 
Alrciaft  Dlvlaloa.  United  Aircraft  Corp.  Simi- 
lar organteattona  had  been  formed  In  other 
states  to  help  engineers  find  employment. 

CONN-VEST  holda  workshops  for  the  en- 
rinwsrs  to  help  them  know  where  to  look  for 
tabs  and  how  to  do  weU  on  mtervlews.  And 
the  group  canvaases  todustry  to  the  state 
trying  to  get  tha  first  word  on  Job  openings 
that  inay  be  filled  by  the  engtoeera.  It  also 
movldes  a  referral  service. 

Manpower  for  these  actmues  is  provided 
b*  the  out-of-work  engineers  who  must  give 
at  least  four  hours  a  week.  Some  financial 
wipport  com«i  from  tha  UJS.  Labor  Depart- 
■int,  and  office  space  and  the  coordtoator  a 
lalary  are  given  by  the  state  Labor  Depart- 

Some  of  the  engineers  who  have  found 
lobs  contnbuta  money  to  CONN-VEST  to 
MP  the  moat  successful  groups  of  Its  ktod 
and  has  compUed  a  63  per  cent  placement 
late  to  Its  first  half  year.  John  J.  Nolan. 
CCWN-VBST  director,  says  the  average  place- 
ment rate  la  about  20  or  30  per  cent. 

The  engin«en  encounter  partlctilar  prob- 
lems to  finding  work,  and  when  they  do  get 
a  Job  offer  It  olten  Is  not  to  their  specialty 
and  usuaUy  pays  lass  than  they  were  getting 
In  their  prevlotis  Joba. 

A  f  ormar  ehamical  engineer  is  now  wMklng 
te  an  und«taker's  assistant;  a  broadcast  en- 
gineer Is  manager  ol  a  fast  food  franchise 
•nd  an  electrical  engineer  Is  manager  of  a 
shoe  store. 

Their  new  Jobs  often  pay  several  thousand 
doUars  a  year  less  than  what  a  top-level  en- 
gineer can  earn.  Top  engtoeerlng  poalttons  to 
the  aircraft  field  pay  between  $18,000  and 
•30.000  a  year,  Nolan  says. 

The  fact  that  many  of  the  unemployed 
•ngtoeera  have  aaroapace  ezperlanee  blocks 
them  from  sonM  poaltiona.  The  Connecticut 
wanv  and  Trust  Co.  donates  computar  time 
and  pr^>ares  a  weekly  prtot-out  of  the  reg- 
istered Job  seekers  and  their  specific  skllla. 

"It's  not  true,  but  it's  believed.  Aeroapace 
eoatracts  are  on  a  cost-plus  basts,  and  aero- 
^Mce  engineers  have  a  reputation  of  think- 
ing money  is  no  object,"  Nolan  saya. 

"Age,  however.  U  the  biggest  problem.  They 
might  have  laws  against  dJserlmlnstlon.  but 
It's  difficult  to  prove  anything."  he  says. 

"We  hear  we're  overquallfled.  They  tell 
us  well  leave  as  soon  as  we  find  a  better 
Job  up  to  our  quallflcatlona."  he  says. 

"But.  when  a  company  wants  to  hire  aome- 
oae,  theyll  get  an  engineer  to  fill  a  tech- 
nician's spot  at  a  technician's  salary  and 
have  him  do  the  wort  ot  tbree  men."  Ncflan 
•ays. 

There  Is  laeentment  among  the  engineers 
who  a  dee*de  ago  had  felt  a  great  demand 


for 


for 


uBloaa  an  nswHy   _ 

at  tte  OOS1I-VB8T  oOoe  ta  Bart- 
fort  auggartsd  tbat  organisation  Uks  a  ooii- 
•tructUm  union— which  controla  hiring  and 
firing  and  i^prentloaahlp  pngrama — would 
have  been  a  good  Idea.  Thla  engineer  was 
f^n^^^   a   vice   prMldent   ot  a   terge   alrermft 

firm. 

"ffnglnwirn  had  an  outlocA  that  each  Indi- 
vidual oould  do  the  Job  better  than  anyone 
else  and  felt  secure  that  he  would  surrlve." 
Nolan  said  "They  dldnt  trust  any  Idea  like 
basing  Job  secxarJty  on  seniority." 


Besides  the  economic  difficulties  the  loss 
of  a  Job  creates,  the  men  are  faced  with 

tremendovis  personal  problems.  

"It's  difficult  for  a  man  who  has  worked 
all  his  life  and  has  only  a  few  years  left. 
He  had  kids  to  eoUage  and  he's  running  out 
ot  unemployment  benefits.  What  do  I  do? 
How  do  I  teU  him  to  pay  his  bills?  It's  bard 
to  send  him  to  welfare,"  Nolan  says. 

"If  he  goae  on  weUaie  and  still  owns  hla 
home  ItTl  be  attached.  But  moat  of  our 
people  are  46  or  SO  or  older.  A  man  erf  that 
age  has  little  chance  at  getting  a  Job,"  he 

says.  

Among  the  CCMIN-VEST  members  there 
has  been  one  suicide,  a  heart  attaA  beUeved 
to  have  been  brought  on  by  aiusiety,  and 
four  or  five  dlvwcee  attributed  to  unem- 
ployment and  drop  to  standard  of  Uving. 
There  may  be  more  problems,  but  the 
CONN-VEST  sUff  does  not  seA  p«8on»l 
Information  about  the  registrants. 

Security  becomes  a  great  concern  of  the 
Job  seekers,  but  Jobs  are  so  searoe  that  most 
will  return  to  the  aerospace  companies  If 
given  the  oppwrtuulty,  Nolan  says.  "There's 
nothing  around  at  aU.  Tou  have  to  take  It," 
he  says. 

But  further  cuts  are  expected  ta  the  areo- 
space  field  and  some  engtaeers  at  the  CONN- 
VEST  office  said  20  pwcent  of  those  now 
employed  will  lose  their  Jobs  before  the  field 
stablllaes. 

One  former  engtoeer  U  studying  to  become 
a  male  nurse.  Monthly  I^bor  Department  re- 
ports have  continually  shown  a  demand  for 
nurses  stoce  the  beginning  of  the  recession. 
bofes  to  kcfakd 
CONN- VEST  hopes  to  expand  activities  and 
develop  more  services  for  the  unenq)loyed 
engineers.  Although  only  10  percent  of  the 
estimated  uneBy)loyed  are  registered,  the 
group  feels  It  has  been  successful. 

"Many  engineers  live  too  far  from  Hart- 
ford to  be  attracted  to  the  organisation  and 
many  do  not  realise  what  we  can  do,"  Nolan 
says. 

"We're  efficient.  Onoe  we  had  a  call  for  a 
Oerman-speaklng  engineer  and  we  sent 
someone  for  an  Interview  to  a  half  hour. 
The  next  day  we  found  two  more."  he  says. 
The  directors  of  the  group  have  been 
aawog  the  most  successful  to  finding  Joba. 
Since  last  November  five  directors  h»ve  found 
Jobs,  and  Nolan  Is  waiting  tat  security  dmr- 
ance  before  he  becomes  a  sixth  farmer 
director. 

HON  ALLEN  J.  ELLENDER.  SKNATC« 
FROM  LOUISIANA 


ISfTHt 


Itti 


Of  thai 
■Bdaftttwt 

death  tti  noiktai 
cfaairmBa  of  tbe 
Committee  Alkn  J. 
Ameriean  and  » L 
<rf  fl»  people  of  hla 

Allen  J.  EUander^ 
model  for  all  ftithti 
est.  and  dedicated.  Us  Bfe  te 
lee  apaoned  vlrtaany  a  half  ( 
oat  a  breath  oC  scaadal  er  canfllct  of 
iBtReat.  RH  dBiith  lasvw  a  void  that  the 
people  of  LeiiMana  and  tUa  Nattan  win 
find  diiBeidt  to  im. 

Allen  Ellender  loved  his  people  and 
they  retoned  hla  affectkn.  Be  wlB  be 
missed.  The  Itation  has  loit  a  great  leg- 
islator. Looiaiaa*  haa  loat  a  favectte  son, 
a  man  froea  the  bayou  eoantzy  who 
rose  to  hrights  of  poww  never  before 
attained  b^  ita  people,  yet  a  aaa  who 
never  kwt  touch  with  the  foika  at 
home — ^hls  people,  the  people  who  were 
the  source  of  his  strength  and  determina- 
tion. 


HON.  JOHN  R.  RARICK 

or  tooanswa 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESgNTATIVES 

Thuniajf.  August  17.  1972 
Idr.  RARICK.  Ur.  E^Teaker.  the  death 
of  the  late  HowHttbto  Allen  J.  Blender, 
the  distinguished  senior  Ocnator  t 


THE  SLOW  PARLIAMENTARY  I^IATH 
OP  THE  PRODUCT  SAFETY  ACT 


HON.  FRANK  J.  BRASCO 

or   ITXW    TOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunian.  Auguat  17.  1972 

Mr.  BRASCO.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi  recent 
years  we  hare  come  to  realise  that  a 
wide  variety  of  commonly  utlUied  con- 
sumer products  are  haiardoos  to  the 
point  of  causing  death  and  injury  to 
millions  of  people  amuiaOy. 

Toys,  lawnmowcn,  dottiing,  drugs, 
pesticides,  i^ass  doors,  nnvented  p« 
heatess,  hoosrtiold  chemifls.  efafldren's 
car  seats,  floor  furnaces,  cars,  baby  fur- 
niture, and  a  host  of  other  Items  take  a 
devastating  toll  annually.  Many  very 
young  Urea  are  lost  aa  a  reeidt  ofthis 
state  of  allairs.  Nor  is  indnstry  interested 
in  mf*^**g  any  effort  or  spending  mooey 
to  make  such  products  safe. 

A  variety  at  laws  have  been  passed  to 
remedy  specttic  lUs  ta  respect  to  certain 
categories  of  imdiicts.  One  miA  was 
the  Toy  Safety  Act,  deaigned  to  re- 
move thoasanda  ot  different  ktada  of 
dangerous  toys  from  the  market.  Another 
was  the  Poiaan  Prevention  Packaging 
Act,  which  aimed  at  inamrlng  tlmt  aU 
hazardous  products  eame  eqoipped  with 
chUdproof  safety  dorares.  Yet  another 
was  the  Flammable  Fabries  Act,  which 
sooi^t  to  require  availabatty  of  flame- 
jHWtfed  nii^twear  for  dtOften.     

Varions  OiimiiiiiMiid  afenelea  were 
speciHeally  charged  wMi  WBiwnalbiHty 
for  cnfui  cement  of  tlieae  neaavrea.  The 
first  two  were  plaeed  in  the  Jnriadtetton 
of  the  Pood  and  Drag  AiHiiliiWiatlnn 
■tte  hwt  wMpiaeed  Oder  tbe  Dwt- 

b  CM^  ease,  the  agency  cfaanad  With 
protectiiw  tha  piMfe  through  m 


_  U 

r  effaettr^  anf orecd.  Ti 


VEkA. 
only  protecto  InduBtriei  U  to  ■ui>i»ed  to 


":^^ta  »&»•■«•  Prodaet  Satety  Art 

fc»  th»  8Mat«-  It  would 

_  .  »^  OBTffm—— *  acaocy  to 

"Vp^  to  aei  m  •  coowimer  prO' 

■■  t*  cwanntce  that  ooiv<- 

I  in  ttw  American  market<- 

1^  Howe  Conuneice  Conumttee  nas 

measure.  Most  observers  are  agreed  that 
if  presented  to  the  fuU  House,  the  bill 
would  receire  approfval. 

Yet  since  June  22,  this  House  bill  has 
juiwcul  OB  tbo  dkriS  in  *>»  Rules  Com- 
^MMof  VUm  Boose.  Is  it  not  one  cf  the 
major  functions  o*  that  same  committee 
to  sec  te  it  ttat  impoxtant  bilte  are  given 
priority  for  floor  consideration?  It  was 
my  understanding  that  this  was  indeed 

ySttie  Roles  Committee  of  this  House 
has  given  priority  to  much  less  important 
legislation  in  the  Interim. 

The  national  Commission  on  Product 
Safety  reported  that  anmiairy  20  mfllton 
Injuries  and  30.000  deaths  are  aasocteted 
with  consumar  products.  Reams  of  testi- 
mony have  informed  Congress  that  much 
of  this  oould  be  prevented  by  removing 
iir  (^snniiMT  bazardbus  Items  from  the 
jjyf^j^miffimi^  The  bin  now  awaiting  a 
role  would  eftectlvdy  accomplish  such  an 
oblectivc.  ^^    _  , 

In  9tke  of  a  promise  from  the  Rules 
r>^f^wmit*»»  thai  It  would  consider  the 
UU.  tt  la  act  on  their  agenda.  There  are 
five  bOIs  on  that  agnda.  Here  they  are: 

All  pti'T^g"  teas;  a  middararif  sam- 
ple eenrat  ttrw»;  wheat  research; 
ZZ^w^r^Mn^  to  th*  public  woi±s  law  I 
UUedm  SALT  agrtemaxte. 

If  t>M  iwoduct  safety  bin  Is  not  allowed 
out  to  the  ftoor  for  full  House  consldera- 
tloo.  it  «m  be  effectively  UBed.  depriv- 
ing tte  mMn  Nation  of  a  vitally  neees- 
saiy  aa4  toog  omrdue  defense  agalniA 
vliak  to  Mwaled  to  be  aa  appalling  state 
•taCaks. 

■^n»  wauls  to  kitt.  thla  irin*"**"^  ncas- 
ure?  l4Au»*ra«  alBw  leeidaat^toahing- 
iQit  InkMMtonts  autfieaa  under  tlMir  ac- 

tter%  la  tha  *u- ii*te.  lAiek  waiOs  the 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

TwhrcTT  emit.  FDA  «if orees  laws,  by 
end  larae.  oC  by  and  tor  ofur  drug  and 
r,  and  Che  fffr"*""*^  can  go 
.e  pw^  the  CoiraaaBiaiM& 
,».«»«-  — do  Jurtlee  to  theltot^  PDA 
futures  when  the  poblle  taterest  Is  at 
■take.  The  recent  UBS  fiasco  Is  a  proper 
rae  Tapir  In  the  face  of  overwhelming 
ofatfTwr  that  thta  additive  has  same  aaa- 
nectlon  with  cancer,  the  agency  has 
stoMaecidy  refueed  to  act  to  the  pubUc 
Interest.  Yet  the  chemical  Is  banned  in  a 
score  of  fbrelgn  countries. 

So  the  crux  of  this  lobbying  effort  is  to 
preserve  Intact  for  as  long  as  possible  the 
entity  we  know  as  PDA.  Should  the 
agency  be  abolished,  and  a  new  con- 
sumer protection  entity  created,  some 
very  neatly  stacked  houses  of  cards 
would  be  destroyed. 

"nw  fifif««»  bill  would  establish  a  new 
product  safety  ageney  and  give  to  it 
PDA's  present  functions  of  regulating 
food  and  drug  mairafacturers.  It  wouM 
also  give  that  new  agency  responsibility 
for  oisuring  safe  cotiBumer  products. 

Rec«iily,  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice did  some  food  plant  inspecting  of  its 
own  and  submitted  a  report  flaying  fT3A 
for  lax  inspection  of  facilities  processing 
foods  we  coBimonly  consume.  Is  there 
any  wonder,  then,  that  the  food  industry 
wants  this  biH  on  the  House  side  to  die 
a  quiet  death  in  the  Rules  Committee? 
It  is  their  last  chance  to  kill  it. 

How  fascinating  to  observe  the  edifying 
spectacle  of  industries,  lobbying  to  pre- 
serve an  agency  charged  with  policing 
them.  Industries,  we  might  add,  which 
the  agency  has  been  charged  often  with 
favoring  in  the  past  at  public  expense. 
Coincidence,  no  doubt.  CerUinly,  it  must 
be  just  that  aiui  no  more. 

The  Senate  passed  this  measure  over- 
whelmingly, by  a  vote  of  79  to  10.  The 
House  is  ready  to  debate  and  vote  on  this 
bill  in  our  own  version.  The  need  for 
such  a  measure  is  proven.  The  Rules 
Committee  of  this  House  has  a  duty  to 
the  pubUc,  our  leadership,  and  the  House 
membership  as  a  whole  to  perform  its 
function  and  grant  a  rule. 


Atkffuat  18,  1972 


EARLY   INTERVENTION 

HON.  ORYAL  HANSEN 


IDA.  wailA  he  atoUchcd  under  the 

BMi^l*  MHkm.  «hlBkk  the  dcug  iuduiftiy 
fears  might  be  accepted  la  eoiBCecenca,,  as 
«M  tk*ita«avK  II  litiii  tf  thft  Poison 
PMv^^laA  PMiteafeiC  Act  «t  iBM^Thear 
do  not  want  to  take  a  chance  on  such  an 


or  IBAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSB  Of  REPHSBSENTATIVBS 

Thuraday.  August  17,  1372 
Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Dr.  Bettye  M.  CaMwell,  director  of  tt>e 
Center  for  Early  Development  and  Ed»- 
cation  in  Uttle  Rock.  Is  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  authoriUes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  young  children.  At  the  recent 
early  childhood  conference  I  sponsored 
in  Idaho,  Dr.  Caldwefl  discussed  the  im- 
pact of  early  childhood  programs  and 
the  rationale  for  early  intervention. 

I  am  Including  excerpts  from  Dr.  Cald- 
well's very  ti'^'^'y  remarks  in  the  Rrcoao : 

THK    RATIONA1.E    FO*    EaRLT    INTE«VSNTI0W 

(By  Dx.  Bettye  M.  CaldweU ) 

Tbe  aaconC  imman  tbr  our   tMooming   so 

[^  iiimC   on.  tbm  Unportane*  of  aady  cbUd- 

iMMjH  te  ^i*wi*  I  HAM  (wUwt  th»  mmp«r\ml 

rationale.  I  have  suggested  In  my  paper  on 


Mkiiy  iuterv«ntlon  that  our  pra—nt  Ut«»> 
tun  baaloany  ounslscs  at  wa  oM  war*  of 
data  sod  Is  tscriwy  old^-^tPi*  Irpie  IMC  ■ 
salt  ^-imn  a.  Tktfw  mm  at  tttrta  that  to  a  gnst 
mgtmtit  Is  poBt-lWJ6;  B»a*  Start  U  tat  mmn 
jasn  old. 

•nicre  wo*  actually  a  ntUBbar  tt  atodlai 
oonducted  prior  to  1980  tHat  pofirtatf'  te  Um 
IxniKirtance   of  eatly   eipertwaw   but   ••  I 
Bald  in  my  opening  iBuiaiMs  i>J>  sa 
whoee  time  has  oome,  and  tfce  tSumj^ 
had  perhaps  not  come  dujliig  ttiat  pi 
and  I  thin*  many  of  ua  were  ft^  wming  to 

Usten  to  the  facts  at  that  time. 

A  classic  example  Is  a  very  faaMtia  staCy 
by  Harold  Fields  that  was  dona  In  UCt. 
Thla  Is  a  study  In  which  a  number  of  cMMien 
who  had  beea  dlagnoeed  as  mentany  dtO- 
clent— that  was  the  word  ttiat  waa  need  at 
that  time — and  who  wore  leetdteg  ta  mi 
over-crowded  orpI»««»««  *"  tewa,  but  who 
had  to  be  taken  out  of  the  oupiurace  b^ 
caxue  they  were  retarded  or  defletw*,  wwe 
transferred  to  an  instltuthm  ft>r  oWer  re- 
tarded glris.  It  sounds  like  haitBy  aa  Infant 
anrlchmeni  Mcpwlence,  If  yon  wUr,  and  yet 
it  nroved  to  be  exactly  that. 

I  have  re-read  this  article  several  tUnes 
in  recent  years  and  I  tarre  toimd  it  fall 
of  aU  kinds  of  wisdom  that  wae  orertooked. 
The  adult-chUd  ratio  was  OB'.i;  there  wm 
50  adolescent  glils  on  a  ward  who  had  ben 
InsUtutlonanzed  for  the  most  part  for  many 
years  and  Into  thoee  ward*  caese  one  baby. 
Can  you  think  of  anything  ttia*  would  bww 
meant  more  to  those  glrto  and  can  you 
think  of  anything  perhaps  mnoh  more  won- 
derful than  for  those  babies  who  had  b^n 
neglected  and  who  simply  had  not  tad 
enough  attention  over  in  the  orphanag^TIhe 
results  of  this  study  were  most  encouraging. 
The  children  were  left  tn  that  envlromaent 
for  awhile,  then  almost  lOl  of  thmn  wwre 
later  fovind  to  be  adoptable  and  they  ww 
taken  out  of  the  orphanage,  out  of  tt« 
insUtuUon  altogether  and  were  plaoed  m 
foster  homes  and  eventually  adopted. 

In  the  early  1960'8.  Harold  m^B  M- 
lowed  the  sample.  It  Is  a  very  *?*««f  °« 
thing  because  we  protect  the  Identity  ot 
adopted  children  in  order  to  help  them  and 
their  new  families,  and  he  had  to  «wryout 
a  fantastic  sleuthing  enterprise  to  ttatt 
them  all  down,  but  he  found  them  and  the 
reaulta  of  the  foUow-up  wete  ae  «noowa«- 
imj  U  not  more  so,  than  the  analysis  that 
hT'made  at  the  time  they  were  at  the 
Institution.  ^ 

The  contrast  group,  which  toet  "ose  to 
30  pomu  in  IQ;  the  other  group  Bjin« 
close  to  30  points.  The  «»«tt««^„  ^^f  JT 
malned  over  this  30-year  period.  All  ^  efiu 
dren  la  this  experimental  group  were  mwa 
to  be  self-supporting  and  none  was  »  T**"^ 
of  any  Institution,  public  or  private,  to  »e 
contrast  group  of  13  chUdren^one  ^«« 
in  adolescence  following  continued  w*"*™* 
In  a  state  institution  and  fonr  ^"^  J~" 
wards  of  Institutions.  Tfte  cost  tw  «»«  »»« 
for  the  contrast  group  for  whom  tatwven- 
tion  was  eaaentially  custodial  cm*  '^JT 
laast  five  times  that  of  the  coet  o«  tae 
exnertmental  group. 

Of  course,  it  la  very  difficult  to  get  toto 
what  It  means  in  terms  of  tMs  tntanglb  e 
tiling  that  we  call  the  quality  of  llfe^  butit 
would  seem  without  question  that  theoneB 
who  were  able  to  go  out  mto  «»»  ■°«rT,,?^ 
large    had    a    much    more    meaningful   lue 

experience.  ^       ^_, 

Thatatudy  has  been  quoted  and  re-qnoten 
for  one  particular  reaaon,  not  because  ne 
proves  that  the  environment  was  so  impor- 
tant, but  thla  was  the  fbrst  study  *»»*  «2 
into  the  merature  that  couW  be  m^JT  <*"*^ 
an  Infant  enrlchmont  study.  Thew  =»™°" 
were  transfbrred  not  at  agp  fbor  or  art. 
but  when  they  were  between  one  •«*r^ 
OE  theMftbottta.  It  was  really  the  ixat  aWiy 
that  denoBsttated.  that  aDPumt  i«t««^ 
tlon  that  could  be  measvired  at  that  pomi 
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to  tune,  oottJd  sotuany  «•  oorrecsted  by  plac- 
ing tb^iAOtamD  bt  an  eavmauaent  ttiat  was 
moie  eoaidwtfve  to  tbelr  growth. 

How,  wbat  abeot  ttm  new  wave  of  atadiaar 
Dr  Zlgler  haa  oiantlanad  the  atudtos  of 
auisan  Oiay  cad  her  ooUeagues  In  NaabvlUe, 
■IWuiesBee.  Tliey  have  now  ftollowed  their 
cbUdien  through  the  second  grade.  In  con- 
trast with  some  of  the  aoouaatlons  that  have 
been  made  la  the  Westlnghouse  study,  not 
all  the  dlfferonoee  that  were  shown  In  the 
groups  were  "waahed  out  by  grade  two". 
Studies  completed  throoghout  the  nation 
Including  my  own  work  at  Syracuse  are  now 
reasonably  established  as  offering  some  evi- 
dence that  you  can  Indeed  Improve  the 
ocgnltlve  functioning  of  children  aa  a  oon- 
sequence  of  enriching  them  during  their 
early  years. 

Of  Uie  atudlea  that  I  have  mentioned 
only  the  Sjracuse  study,  and  that  la  the  one 
I  was  mvolved  with,  had  children  In  an 
anrtchment  proleet  during  Infancy.  Whan  I 
poided  children  from  aU  the  yean  that  I 
(Uieeted  that  project — 1964  to  1069—1  can 
^put  up  with  the  generallaaUon  that  you 
can  Increase  the  quotient  on  the  develop- 
nantal  quotient  (I  resist  calling  them  IQ's 
at  this  early  developmental  period)  some- 
thing like  19  to  16  polnte  the  first  year,  and 
8  to  5  peinta  tor  the  second  year.  If  chll- 
(Uwi  participate  in  a  program  of  this  sort 
ofer  any  loagtH  of  time,  obviously  tjnis  can 
leault  In  subetantlal  gain.  Not  all  of  the 
children  gained  and  In  our  prog;ram.  gain 
was  inversely  correlated  with  what  you 
might  call  the  general  adequacy  of  the 
home.  That  la.  the  children  who  were  from 
the  most  depriving  envlronmente  tended  to 
■bow  the  greatest  gain. 

The  one  thing  that  we  did  not  find  at  Syra- 
cuse that  I  had  expected  to  find  was  that 
when  we  divided  our  groups  at  age  three,  be- 
cause that  Is  the  ordinary  cutting  point  for 
acceptance  to  a  nursery  school  program,  we 
(Ud  not  find  that  the  children  who  were  ad- 
mitted prior  to  age  three  gained  any  more 
anm  the  (diildran  who  were  admitted  after 
•ge  three. 

If  you  will  look,  at  the  gradual  divergent,  at 
the  fact  that  children  tested  croes  sectional- 
ly — as  1.  2.  3,  4 — you  will  tend  to  see  a  slight 
decline  in  children  from  disadvantaged  clr- 
eomstanees.  This  means  that  If  you  have  a 
yoong  groop  that  is  going  to  enter  an  en- 
itehment  program,  tiiat  Is  tested  at  one. 
where  is  he  In  relation  to  these  ottier  groups. 
Se  starts  out  higher,  which  nteans  that  it 
to  more  difficult  for  gain  to  be  greater.  If 
you  come  here  at  age  throe,  taiere  has  already 
been  a  cntaln  decline  that  has  been  associ- 
ated with  the  environment  and  therefore  It 
to  easier  for  the  gains  to  be  greater.  I  think 
that  this  is  probably  a  valid  interpretation 
and  I  hope  that  within  the  next  few  years 
we  will  tM  able  to  get  more  Information 
about  these  very  precious  first  three  years  in 
Older  to  tan  whether  ttiat  is  a  ratidnalisation 
or  whether  It  la  a  ratl<«al  answer. 

In  my  lemateing  time  I  want  to  try  to 
eomment  briefly  on  some  things  that  I  feel 
BOW  are  obUgatlona  of  aU  of  ua  if  we  are  to 
move  forward  with  the  kind  of  program  that 
OcmgieeBmaa  Hansen  is  interested  in,  and  the 
kind  of  program  that  Dr.  Zlgler  in  hla  key 
position  can  help  generate  throughout 
America.  "nMie  ore  a  few  obligations  that  I 
feel  we  have — those  of  us  who  represent  the 
biead  and  butter  of  the  field.  That  is,  we  are 
TeaUy  there  working  with  cbUdren  and  are 
trying  to  carry  out  these  programs  and  have 
Ihe  reeponsBHUty  for  seeing  to  It  that  quality 
does  Indeed  exlsfe. 

The  first  one  of  these  needs  that  I  see  now 
Is  that  we  need  to  devMop  comprehensive 
early  childhood  programs,  embodying  a  full 
range  of  senlces.  I  Uke  very  much  ^lat  Dr. 
2Sigler  said  about  Head  Start  entering  an 
orthodox  phase  long  before  It  had  a  chance 
to  really  be  experimental.  We  do  not  need 
orthodoxy  at  thla  time;  we  need  a  great  deal 
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at  flezUdUty.  We  nasd  a  wUIingaaflS  to  look 
at  dlSHan*  modtfs  and  to  swttte  for  dlflsrent 
models.  We  need  a  wIlThniiese  to  think  that 
we  dont  know  all  at  the  aianren  right  aow. 
We  also  need  to  have  aar  bsads  battsad 
against  the  wall  when  we  find  uuisaliea 
h*i>niriT.g  In  extremee— that  U,  It^  fuU  day 
care  or  nothing;  does  a  child  have  to  be  in 
Heed  Start  five  half  daya  a  week?  It  may  be 
that  for  many  chUdren  the  kind  of  enrich- 
ment or  intervention  that  la  needed  might  be 
one  hour  a  week,  and  If  so  we  need  to  de- 
velop the  kind  of  model  that  is  sensitive  to 
tdiat  particular  dilld  and  hla  family. 

This,  to  me.  Is  an  extiemriy  important 
thing  for  us  to  do,  for  us  to  be  willing  to  think 
of  new  models  and  to  develop  a  fuU  range  of 
services.  I  could  not  agree  more  with  Dr. 
Zlgler^  remarks  about  the  'mportanoe  of  day 
care  and  If  you  want  to  really  know  what 
hurta  my  feelings.  It  is  to  have  day  care  In- 
dieted  as  something  that  Is  breaking  up  famt- 
llee  tn  American  life.  Day  care  is  perhape  do- 
ing more  to  help  family  life  than  many  of 
the  other  social  institutions  that  we  have. 
Anything  that  provides  a  service  that  Is  de- 
velop mentally  oriented  and  tiiat  the  chil- 
dren need  is  helping  famlUes.  Day  care  has 
been  created  and  tliera  to  a  need  for  more  day 
care  because  of  family  problems.  Family  prob- 
lems do  not  Increase  beeauae  we  have  more 
day  care  and  it  is  extremely  Important  for  us 
to  keep  ttila  distinction  In  mind  as  we  de- 
velop programs  for  young  children. 

A  second  point  that  I  wish  to  make  here, 
and  this  is  so  very  Important,  Is  that  re- 
aearchers  who  are  conducting  studies  dealing 
with  the  effects  of  eariy  interventl«i  are 
obligated  to  follow  their  children  m  subee- 
quent  developmental  p«^ods.  We  are  con- 
stantly hit  with  the  thing  that  Head  Start 
doee  good,  but  then  they  go  back.  I  don't  be- 
lieve this  to  true.  I  even  offer  a  different  anal- 
ysis of  the  Westlnghouse  report.  There  were 
still  scNDM  gains  that  could  be  found  and  gains 
that  woe  asaodatad  with  a  very  brief  period 
of  time  in  the  spaa  of  llfB  of  those  Individual 
chUdren.  It  Is  mandatory  and  I  am  willing 
to  mandate  that  people  who  accept  grants  to 
do  studies  of  tbto  sort  must  be  obligated  to 
build  in  some  kind  ot  machinery  for  long- 
term  follow  up.  You  should  not  be  permitted 
to  kiss  and  run;  you  should  be  required  to 
do  thla  work  and  say  "I  will  see  to  It  that  a 
machinery  to  set  In  motion"  so  that  we  wHl 
Indeed  lie  able  to  say  what  happens  In  sub- 
sequent developmental  periods. 

My  next  point  is  that  ttteie  must  be  con- 
tinuity, not  only  of  rsaearch  but  of  programs 
between  early  childhood  and  the  elementary 
yeara.  We  cannot  continue  to  have  this  chaam 
at  i«e  six  or  age  five  as  it  to  In  some  statee. 
It  to  utterly  ridiculous.  It  to  what  U  called 
the  naive  uivtotmniantallsm  that  saya,  "you 
step  in  here  now  and  then  you  are  through." 
Iliat  te  all  yon  have  to  do.  That  to  aa  absolute 
denial  of  the  very  baste  poremlse  that  says  that 
the  envlromnent  is  important  In  the  first 
place.  If  it  to  Important  tnlttaily,  it  to  im- 
portant later  on  and  we  ataapiy  must  develop 
programa  that  provide  for  ocmtlnulty  from 
very,  very  early  chUdbood  up  to  the  attain- 
ment of  blologlGal  maturity. 

I  am  axtiamely  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity that  I  have  had  to  be  Involved  la  a  pro- 
gram of  this  sort.  We  are  operating  the  Oen- 
tor  for  Kany  Deveinpment  and  Bducatton 
and  It  to  a  schooJi  that  Is  a  oonununtty-teaed 
school  with  home  intervention,  with  all  kinds 
of  actlvltlea.  We  actually  have  claaeea  for 
children  ranging  from  infancy  up  through 
the  end  of  sixth  grade,  in  the  same  old  ele- 
mentary school — the  oldest  school  buUt  In 
Little  Itock,  built  in  1890 — but  the  kids  are 
splendtfSrous  and  I  think  that  the  program 
to  also  splendiferous  or  at  least  has  the  poten- 
tial of  becoming  so,  because  tills  kind  of 
continuity  to  what  we  must  have  In  these 
programs. 

The  next  to  the  last  point  that  I  want  to 
make  is  that  if  we  are  golt,g  to  move  beytxtd 
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tbi»  ptrtnt.  we  must  oMbUi.  moaa  oanful  gao* 
gram  Hvff^pt^^*"  Ban  4gatn.  w*  omttnua  to 
advertise  onr  modtis  and  say,  tSiav  Is  hatter 
than  youzB,  or  yours  to  tistter  than  Ms,  and  so' 
on.  wa  rarity  dtmt  ^tnow  tbat  ttwy  are  that 
dlffcmxt.  I  cant  hrtp  but  smile  when  X  read 
everything  Jiat  eooee  out  now  about  the 
open  eahooL  TWs  to  the -lew  thing.  TlM  open 
sebool  la  eeetytfamg.  Wall,  the  open  sahool  to 
me  is  absolutely  nothing  oOur  Uiaa  wttat  aw 
call  the  traditional  early  childhood  education 
claaaroaia.  I  want  to  mention  a  niodsi  irtiich 
I  call  the  eeological  model,  because  I  Uke  to 
say  tbat  you  have  to  rtsslgn  an  environment 
and  not  create  a  curriculum.  But  we  are  prob- 
ably much  more  alike  than  different.  Until 
we  gat  more  careful  program  description,  we 
have  no  Justlflcatlon  for  going  around  and 
screaming  mine  to  better  than  youia.  or  yours 
is  no  good.  We  really  need  to  know  what  is 
transpiring. 

My  last  point  that  I  wotild  like  to  urge  is 
that  I  bc^>e  in  the  future  we  will  have  an 
exercise,  wisdom  and  good  will,  in  the  desig- 
nation of  prlorlttes  of  money  and  ttnae.  Now 
wisdom  and  good  will  are  always  nloe  attri- 
butes to  have  around,  but  at  tlmaa  of  peak 
excitement  about  c«-tatn  ideas,  it  la  easy  to 
campaign  for  one  approach  as  opposed  to  an- 
other, early  childhood  versus  something  else. 
To  seek  to  divert  funds  fran  one  endeavor 
to  a  dUferent  one.  As  a  paaelanstely- 
commltted  early  childhood  educator,  I  can 
see  no  justlflcatlon  at  this  time  fbr  a  strategy 
that  would  Involve  massive  dlverston  of  funds 
from  education  of  older  children  Into  early 
education.  That  may  sound  Uke  heresy,  but 
I  believe  that.  Bather  we  need  to  work  for 
an  Increase  in  allocations  for  piugxams  for 
all  ages.  In  our  enHmslaiim  for  early  educa- 
tion it  Is  very  easy  to  promise  too  much. 
When  too  much  is  promiead,  a  Uttle  dleap- 
polntment  seems  like  a  lot  Or  to  use  an  ex- 
pression that  I  have  used  on  other  occasions. 
the  Inevitable  sequel  to  overaeU  is  overkin. 

We  have  been  through  our  pwttoA  at 
optimism,  followed  by  skepticism,  followed  by 
dentmciatlon.  followed  by  a  kind  of  reaaeeas- 
ment  or  an  attempt  to  rtse  from  the  ashes, 
and  I  think  tbat  now  we  are  in  a  period  of 
consolidation. 

It  Is  my  greatest  hope  that  In  our  current 
enthusiasm  for  eariy  Intervention,  we  do  not 
try  to  oversell  ourselves  to  the  point  where 
we  cannot  deUver  and  thus  be  forced  into 
another  early  demise.  We  do  not  need  another 
Renalsance  of  interest  In  early  tiiUdhood 
devrtopment.  We  need  only  to  make  certain 
that  the  current  interest  fulfUls  ite  obliga- 
tion. At  this  time.  I  think  we  are  Toon  aom> 
fortably  theory-based  and  we  are  subetan- 
tlaUy  date -baaed.  I  feel  that  it  will  indeed  be 
a  possible  task.  Thank  you. 


REMARKS  BY  THE  HONORABUS 
QLENN  M  ANDERSON  AT  MABI- 
TTlfB  TRADBS  DEPARTMESTT 
LUNCHEON 


HON.  EDWAKD  A.GARMATZ 

or  i8aBTi,Ain> 
rs  THE   HOUSB  OF  BSPBBSRIfTATIVBS 

Thundav,  Amnut  n,  1S72 

Mr.  OARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  August  IC.  1972,  my  col- 
league and  Member  of  ttie  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Flahetias  Committee  deflfei^ 
a  very  Impartant  addreai  at  the 
CIO  MBTitbne  Tcadec 
luncheon.  Thi>  gentleman  from.  CaUiar- 
nla.  CoDcreccmaa  ^iragwi 
himself  to  saf  egoaxdliic  tbe  U  A 
fff^fjuMia^  Never  In  tba  marttinc  hMmy 
of  this  great  Nation  has  It  been  mora 
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urgmt  tbat  we  continue  the  sanctityof 
the  Jonee  Act  and  strengthen  it.  THe 
gentXenuui  from  CaUfomla  (Mr.  Aifon- 
aoN)  hat  done  this  necessary  goal  a  poft 
tiarvlce  by  hi*  timely  and  Important  ad- 
dress. I  take  this  otgxirtunity  to  Include 
nnngrtmaman  AmnsoN's  remarks  in  the 
Bacon  for  the  information  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress: 

BncAUca  o»  Cohmbssmaw  Glenn  M.  Anb»- 
Box,  Ddcocbat  of  Cautowita,  at  AFL-CIO 

MAUmCS  TBADW  DH»A*rJ«NT  LUNCHXON. 
B  L.  B*«n*TT  MMfOBIAL  AUDlltJElUM, 
TBANBFOrrATION  iNBTTm*.  Washinoton, 
D.C. 

In  1930,  BeMtor  Woaley  L.  Jone«  of  the 
State  of  Waahlngton,  introduced  an  amend- 
mant  to  tbe  Marobant  Marina  Act  reatrlct- 
Ing  domeaUo  sea  trade  to  sWpa  of  the  VS.- 
flag  With  the  paaaage  of  the  Jonee  Act,  thla 
iP^^n.  that  no  foreign-flag  ahlpe  could— or 

Q^n conduct  trade  between  UJ3.  porta. 

At  the  time  of  passage.  Senator  Jones  said, 
and  I  quote: 

We  are  entering  no  brotherly  love  Sunday 
School  in  seeking  our  part  of  the  world  car- 
rying trade.  FWr  means  and  foul  will  be  used 
to  defeat  us.  Fierce  assaiUts  will  be  made 
npon  us  from  every  angle.  No  meek  turning 
of  the  cheek  will  win.  We  must  flght  back 
and  flght  hard  to  maintain  ourselvea,  and 
«T«7  honorable  means  must  be  used  to  ad- 
vanae  Other  nations  will  make  concessions 
to  attain  certain  advantages.  We  have  It  in 
our  power  to  secure  conoeealons  that  we 
should  have.  Unquote. 

Theae  are  different  tlmee,  of  course.  But 
are  we  reaUy  so  far  removed  from  that 
fiercely  competitive  maritime  world  Senator 
jonM  saw  in  IBM?  I  think  not. 

Xven  now.  five  decades  later,  the  act  that 
bears  his  "iltim  is  stUl  the  best  safeguard  we 
have  against  the  coercion  that  would 
naturally  follow  the  takeover  of  our  coastal 
seelsri-  by  ships  of  other  nations. 

Thoaa  coastal  sealanes  are,  by  any  measure, 
as  vital  to  the  futxire  of  this  nation,  our 
industry  and  our  people  as  are  the  rails  that 
«rlMcrose  the  land,  and  the  airspace  above. 
I  daresay  that  inroads  by  foreign  operators 
Into  the  raU  and  air  cargo  buslneaa  between 
Amarlcan  states  and  cltlea  would  be  beaten 
IgMxk  by  the  sheer  weight  of  public  opinion. 
I  don't  believe  that  a  single  one  of  us 
would  stand  quloUy  by  and  aUow  Air  France 
to  fly  the  shuttie  planes  between  Washington 
and  New  York.  Nor  woiUd  we  permit  the 
British  National  BaUway  System  to  run  the 

Metndlners.  ^ , 

TO  do  so  Is  to  Invite  chaos  In  transporta- 
tion. And  yet,  by  means  both  fair  ^ 
foul"  as  Senator  Jones  put  It,  we  are  faced 
with  that  situation  In  our  waterbome  traf- 
fio— the  traffic  that  moves  thousands  of  tons 
of  Boods  each  year,  and  provides  a  meaning- 
ful and  necessary  link  between  our  nation's 
seaports. 

I  said  that  there  are  both  fair  and  foul 
means  being  brought  to  bear  against  the 
Jonee  Act.  The  fairest  methods,  it  seems 
to  me  are  those  that  come  before  Congress 
for  snactment.  We  see  bUls  In  each  session 
that  would  exempt  a  single  ship,  or  a  single 

sailing. 

I  think  that  Is  the  fair  way  to  go  about  It. 
Fair  because  It  gives  all  aides  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  before  the  representatives 
of  the  people.  And  fair  because.  If  exemptions 
are  made,  they  are  made  In  the  light  of 
publicity  and  not  by  underhanded  and  devi- 
ous means. 

Of  course,  the  Congress  has  been  reluctant 
to  grant  exemptions  to  the  Jones  Act  be- 
cause, flrst,  the  law  Is  good  law,  relevant  to 
Ita  time  and  to  ours.  And  secondly,  because 
the  Congresa  appreciates  Its  value  to  the  na- 
tional Interest  and  security. 

But  there  are  foul  means  afoot  as  well. 
Let  me  describe  one  method  to  you  that  must 
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be  nipped  In  the  bud  becaxise  It  bears  not 
only  on  the  Jonee  Act,  but  also  on  the  energy 
crisis  that  Is  just  ahead  of  us. 

We  aU  know  of  tbe  vast,  rich  oil  fields  on 
Alaska's  North  Slope.  And,  of  course,  the 
American  oil  companies  are  Jockeying  for 
the  beat  use  of  the  fields  when  the  pipeline 
Is  put  through. 

But  one  of  those  companies,  Amerada  Hess, 
is  attempting  to  seek  a  competitive  gain  by 
what  I  would  brand  a  very  foiil  method  in- 
deed— a  blatant  attempt  to  subvert  the  Jonee 
Act. 

The  Jones  Act  when  It  was  written  made 
a  notable  exception  of  the  American  Virgin 
Islands.  Although  all  the  other  U.S.  states 
and  territories  were  included,  the  Virgin  te- 
lands  was  exempted  from  the  provlslonB  be- 
cause in  1920.  It  had  virtually  no  oommeroe. 
Tbe  Congress  provided,  however,  that  the 
President  by  executive  order  could  place 
the  Virgin  Islands  under  the  act  at  any  time 
be  deemed  neoeesary.  And  it  U  my  firm  con- 
viction that  the  America  Hess  scheme  makee 
that  Inclusion  both  necessary  and  crucial 
to  the  nation,  even  If  the  Congress  must  do 
It  by  law  without  waiting  any  longer  for 
Presidential  action. 

For  Hess  has  the  exclusive  right  to  build 
and  operate  oil  refineries  In  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. And  they  Intend,  as  my  colleague 
In  the  House.  Les  Aspln  of  Wisconsin  has 
revealed,  to  circumvent  the  Jones  Act  by 
\i8e  of  those  refineries. 

Here's  how  they  plan  to  do  It:  They  have 
asked  the  government  of  Costa  Rica  for 
permission  to  construct  a  pipeline  from  the 
AUantic  to  the  Pacific  across  that  Central 
American  nation. 

Obviously  then,  they  wUl  be  able  to  send 
their  foreign-flag  fleet  of  tankers  ships  to 
Alaska  to  tap  the  North  Slope  resoxircee, 
not  as  domestic  trade,  although  they  are  an 
American  firm,  but  as  Import-export  trade. 
And  after  the  oil  Is  pushed  throiigh  the 
pipeline,  the  Hess  fleet  can  stand  by  at  Its 
eastern  end  to  ship  the  oil  to  the  Virgin 
Islands  for  refining.  And  then  use  the  Virgin 
Islands  ezonptlon  to  ship  it  to  tbe  contigu- 
ous United  States,  again  in  foreign  vessels. 
That's  pretty  shoddy  business  and  It  cer- 
tainly violates  the  spirit  of  the  Jones  Act,  if 
not  the  letter  of  the  law. 

It  is  thus  clear  that  we  must  protect  the 
integrity  of  the  Jonee  Act  in  order  to  pre- 
vent maneuvers  like  the  Hess  pipeline.  But 
I  think  that  as  far  as  the  Alaskan  oil  goes 
we  must  take  it  one  step  farther. 

With  the  grave  energy  crisis  which  we 
know  looms  over  our  nation,  we  must  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  that  oil,  and  Indeed 
tbe  exportation  of  aU  our  needed  dooMstlc 
oil  and  gas  supplies,  for  as  long  a  period  as 
we  are  forced  to  Import  so  much  from  so 
many  nations  around  the  w(X'ld. 

That  becomes  important  because  of  re- 
ports that  the  Japanese,  who  presently  Im- 
port oil  from  Venesruela,  wish  to  trade  that 
commitment  to  the  United  States  In  return 
for  permission  to  tap  the  Alaskan  oil  supplies. 
Sailing  distance,  of  coiirse.  Is  the  reason 
for  such  a  trade.  But  the  obvious  loeers  In 
the  deal  would  be  American  shipboard  work- 
ers who  would  loee  employment  to  the 
foreign-flag  tankers  of  the  Japanese  that 
called  at  Valdez. 

I  need  hardly  remind  this  audience  that 
the  need  of  martlme  Is  more,  not  lees,  job 
opportunities.  And  the  need  of  the  nation  Is 
more,  not  less  fuel  supply  sources. 

So  If  we  diminish  jobs,  and  cut  Into  the 
amount  of  Alaskan  oil  available,  by  selling 
some  to  the  Japanese,  or  any  other  foreign 
nation,  we  do  ourselves  a  double  disservice. 
We  in  the  Congress  have  the  responsibility 
of  seeing  that  the  Jones  Act  is  strengthened. 
We  have  the  responsibility  of  protecting 
those  fuel  supply  sources  that  we  now  have 
by  seeing  that  Alaskan  oil  stays  In  the 
United  States. 
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And  eqnaUy  Important,  w  have  tha  re- 
sponslblUty  of  InaHrtng  that  Al—kan  oU  la 
carried  on  UJB.-fiag  vswuto.  manned  by  Amer- 
lean  Mamnn  irhnthrr  or  not  that  oU  la  re- 
fined In  the  Virgin  Islanrta 

Tht  t'"**  has  coma  for  us  to  start  exer- 
cising thoae  reeponslblUtiea  with  great  firm- 
neas.  for  as  Senator  Jonas  said,  "no  meek 
turning  of  the  cheek  will  win." 


BICENTENNIAL  HISTORICAL  EVENTS 
IN  AUGUST 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

or  vau:iNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRBSBNTATTVES 

Thundav,  August  17.  1872 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Communications  Committee  staff  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com. 
mission  has  compiled  an  abbreviated  list 
of  historical  events  connected  with  the 
Revolutionary  period  that  occurred  in 
ttie  month  of  August.  There  are  un- 
doubtedly   many    companion    develop- 
moits  in  various  sections  of  the  coimtiy 
that  are  equally  significant  to  those  on 
this  list.  It  is  by  no  means  the  sum  total 
of  actions  during  the  month.  It  does, 
however,  bring  to  mind  the  vast  am(»mt 
of  Important  history  in  developing  this 
Nation:  Dates,  events,  places,  and  people 
that  need  to  be  recalled,  their  courage 
and  contributions  told  again  tc  guide  cor 
people  into  a  third  cmtury  of  freedom. 
This  list  also  points  out  the  wide  rang- 
ing events  that  can  be  recognized  by 
communities  and  organizations  throoiii- 
out  the  land  in  celebrating  the  Naticm's 
200th  anniversary  in  1976,  and  indeed 
during  the  bicentennial  era  oading  in 
1983,  for  Just  the  one  month  cited. 
The  listing  follows: 

BICXNTIENNIAI.  NKWS 

Listed  below  are  significant  historical 
evente  which  relate  to  the  Bicentennial  Era. 

August  1,  1774 — Delegates  from  Virginia 
counties  meet  at  WlUlamsb\irg. 

August  1.  1776 — Sir  Henry  Clinton  and  his 
force  arrive  at  Staten  Island  from  Charleston. 
British  expeditionary  force  now  30,000  strong. 

Augtist  1,  1776 — Action  at  Oconore.  South 
Carolina. 

August  1,  1776 — Action  at  Baaenecca  Town. 
South  Carolina.  Francis  Salvador,  flrst  Jew 
to  hold  elective  oBlce  in  the  New  World,  killed 
In  this  skirmish,  thus  being  the  first  Jew  to 
die  for  American  Independence. 

August  2, 1776 — Congress  adjourns. 

August  2,  1776 — Signatures  affixed  to  the 
engrossed  Declaration  of  Independence. 

August  4,  1776— Lancaster  War  Dance.  By 
Captain  Crees4>  and  his  rifle  cwnpany  enroute 
to  Cambridge. 

August  7,  1776— Captain  "Wlngate  Newman, 
privateer,  commanding  the  Hannah,  brings 
prize  ship  Retoard  into  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire.  Cargo  included  turties  destined 
for  Lord  North. 

August  8,  1775— Captain  Daniel  Morgan 
and   his   Virginia   rlfiemen   arrive   at   Cam- 

^Augiist  9, 1775— Naval  action  at  Gloucester, 
Cape  Ann,  Massachusetts  (Aug.  9-10) .  Brit- 
Uh  ships,  pursuing  two  American  schoonera. 
capture  one,  but  are  driven  back  by  gunfire 
from  Oloucester. 

August     U,     1776— Action     at    Tomassy, 

South  Carolina.  ^  .  onoM 

August  22,  1776— Howe  lands  about  20.000 
troops  at  Platbush,  Long  Island  (August 
22-25) . 
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AiMKOSt  ».  1TT>— Proclamation  of  B^hel- 
lion.  <»««••  in  d^aarea  the  Am«ic»n 
-Qioniaa  to  ba  In  onan  rebellion. 
^^mmt  aft,  1774— Oonveatton  to  form 
North  Carolina  prorlBclai  congress  meets  at 
Kew  Bema. 

August  28,  1776— British  night  noareh  to 
envelop  Oensral  Israel  Putnam's  forces  ba- 
fote  Brooklyn.  „ 

August  26.  1776— Action  at  Valley  Grove, 
long  island.  Prellmln  j.7  action  In  the  Long 
Island,  New  York,  Campaign. 

August  27.  1776— Battle  of  Long  Island. 
Contlnantal  army  defeated  by  OMiwal  Howe. 

August  2S,  1778— Oaneral  Schuyler  begins 
advance  on  Canada.  Marches  from  Tlcon- 
deroga  with  1000  men. 

August  28,  1776— Action  at  Jamaica 
(Brookland).  LMig  Island.  British  surprise  a 
I, moll  fttri«rt.^rt  detachment  and  take  most 
prlaoner.  _^ 

August  20,  1775— Attack  on  New  York  City. 
(Unexplalnad  Item  in  Heltman;  presumably 
refers  to  a  naval  bombardment  or  a  Tory 

raid). 

August  29,  1776 — Washington's  Evacuation 
of  Long  Island  (August  29-30) . 


TELEPHONE  CONVERSATION 


HON.  ALPHONZO  BELL 

or   CAUTORNIA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  August  17.  1972 
Mr.  PFTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submit- 
ting today  a  follow-up  to  the  text  of  the 
conversation  between  my  constituent 
Stuart  Lotwtn  of  Los  Angeles,  and  Lev 
Lemer  of  the  Soviet  Union,  which  ap- 
peared in  yesterday's  CoNCkEsaiOMAL 
Record: 

tcucmonx  conveksation  bxtwken  1«v 
Lkbnte.  Lkhinobad.  UJ8B.B4  S.  J.  Ixyrwiw, 
Los  Angeles.  Calw.:  Operator.  Moecow, 
UJ9J3J3. 

JvUy  7,  1972 

Si.  HeUo,  Lev? 

L.L.  Yes. 

SJL.  This  ts  Stuart,  again. 

Li.  I  hear  you  very  bad. 

Si.  Very  badT  Operator. 

LJ^  Hello. 

8JL.  OJC  ru  get  our  operator  to  do  some- 
thing. Operator,  Operator. 

LX.  HeUo. 

8.L.  HeUo.  Lev?  Can  you  hear  mcT 

Li.  Yee. 

S.L.  OJC..  good.  You  must  be  tired.  Are 
you  sleepy? 

Li.  No.  I  watt  your  call. 

S.L.  Good.  Listen.  Lev. 

Ui.  Yes. 

SX..  We  bad  here  before  some  people 
from  . . . 

L.L.  Hello. 

S.L.  Hello. 

Li.  HeUo. 

SJj.  HeUo,  can  you  hear  me? 

Opr.  Conversation  in  Russian  with  I«r- 
ner— HeUo,  New  York,  my  party  can  hear 
you.  The  line  Is  broken. 

Si.  Can  he  bear  me? 

Opr.  I  bear  you.  not  good. 

Si.  Not  good? 

Opr.  Yes.  Tbe  line  is  bad. 

S.L.  The  line  is  bad,  huh? 

Opr.  Go  ahead. 

Si.  Lev,  can  yon  hear  me  better  now? 

Li.  Now  better. 

Bli.  Now  better? 

Li.TlBB. 

Si.  Good,  anyway.  Lev,  we  were  here  to 
caU  you.  People  from  the  Loe  Angeles  Tlmee, 
the  AaoolaSMl  Prwi  and  tba  Oolumbla 
Bi«adcaattB«  System  were  here  but  thay  bad 
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to  leave  baoaus*  w«  bad  a  bad  coDneetlon 
00  oar  end — wa  ooaldnt  bear  yon  bafere 
very  ^ntL  80,  they  are.  nMvrchelaas,  gotag 
to  wrlta  stoctw  abo«»  yvn,  yoor  family,  and 
your  dMb*  to  go  to  laraal  and  wlU  pnbUrti 
It  la  til*  uawpRpwi  in  tba  Uattad  8t«*w. 
Do  y«a  undirstaad? 
T.  T.  Tea,  I  im*****^tapH 
Si.  And,  It  will  be  on  the  radio. 
T.T.  Tliank  you  very  much  for  yoiur  call. 
Si.  Hello. 
Li.  Hallo. 

Si.  Yee,  did  you  understand? 
Li.  Yea.  I  undentood  and  aU  my  famUy 
thank  yoo  very  mncb  for  yoor  calL 

S.L.  Oh,  a  pleasure!  It's  always  good  to  talk 
to  a  good  friend. 
Li.  Yea. 

Si.  We  do  have  one  man  here  who  was 
with  the  Associated  Press  and  he  will  want 
to  say  heUo  and  give  yo«  hU  personal  greet- 
ings. Ha'U   be  on  In  JtHt  a  secoad.  Before 
he  does,  tell  me  if  I'm  correct  that  yonr 
visa  was  denied  because  tbay  said  you  had 
information  that  r^ated  to  secret  nuiterlal. 
Li.  HeUo. 
Si.  Hello. 
Li.  Hello. 
S.L.  Hello,  heUo. 

At   thla  point  a  strange  male  voice   (not 
Lerner)    speaks  In  Russian  to  the  operator. 
Then   another  female  voice   and   the   male 
voice  started  yeUing,  "Hang-up,  hang-up." 
S.L.  Operator. 

Opr.  HeUo,  my  party  cant  hear  you.  cant 
hear  you. 

Si.  He  can  or  cannot  hear  me? 
Opr.  I'm  sorry.  Mister.  Please  try  another 
time.  The  Une  la  broken. 
Si.  The  line  U  broken? 
Opr.  Yes,  please  get  back  operator  In  New 
York  City.  Now  It  U  not  poaslble  to  get  Une. 
Si.  It  is  not  possible? 
Opr.  Yes. 

Si.  Can  you  teU  tbe  party  in  .  .  . 
Ora.  Yee.  pleaae  get  back  operatcH',  your 
party  cannot  hear  you — nothing. 

Si.  O.K.  Would  you  teU  him  something  tat 
me? 

Opr.  Me? 

S.L.  Will  you  teU  him  that  I  wlU  call  him 
Sunday? 

Opr.  I  dont  understand  what  you  say. 
Si.  Can  you  hear  me? 
Opr.  I  can  hear  you. 
Si.  You  can? 
Opr.  New  York? 
Si.  Hrtlo. 
Opr.  New  York? 

S.I..  Tbe  New  York  operator  is  not  on  the 
line. 

Opr.  Put  down  the  receiver. 
Si.  O.K.,  111  flip  tbe  reoetver. 
Op*.  Yee,  you  oc^fat  to  Bi>eak  with  oper- 
ator In  New  York  City. 

Si.  Alright,  alright,  very  weU. 
Ora.  New  York.  New  York,  New  York,  hello. 
New  Yewk? 
Si.  HeUo? 
Opr.  New  York? 
S.L.  HeUo? 

Opr.  Where  Is  It  you  caU  In  Leningrad. 
S.L.  Where  in  the  city? 
Opr.  When,  when? 
Si.  On  Sunday. 
Opr.  CaU  tomorrow. 
S.L.  Sunday,  Sunday. 
Opr.  Sunday? 
Si.  Sunday  I 
Opr.  What  time? 
Si.  Sunday,  as  usual. 
Opr.  At  what  time? 
S.L.  At  what  time? 
Opr.  Yes. 

Si.  TeU    him    at     10:00     at     night     in 
Leningrad. 

Opr.  10:00  in  tbe  morning  you  eaU  again? 
Bi.  In  tbe  evening. 

Opr.  WlU   thla  be  your  time  or  Moscow 
time? 
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Si.  Leningrad  time. 
Opr.  Toot  time  or  lioaoow  ttmat 
Si.  Moaeow  tbnal 
On.  O.K.,  OJC 
Si.  O.K.,  good. 

Of*.  Otot   New   York   <^>erator.   Tou    can 
then  hear   your  party  in  Letilngiad. 
8JU  Yee.  cm  Sunday.  Oood. 


MTHH  INDIAN  AMERICA 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or  nauo 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESDrTATTVEB 

Thwrsdaif.  Attowst  17. 1*72 


Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho,  Ux. 
T^hnoiM  swelled  with  pride  eariier  this 
month  when  one  at  their  daiightfri 
Louise  Edmo  of  Port  Hall — waa  crowned 
Miss  Indian  America,  the  flrat  Shesbooe- 
Bannock  woman  ever  to  be  hoaored  with 
this  title.  I  am  eapecJally  prood  that  she 
is  a  resident  of  my  Con«r»eirt final  district. 

This  lovely  yomc  woman  radiate*  llie 
and  enthuaiaaB.  Sbe  holda  great  hopes 
and  a^iiratlODS  for  the  future  d  her 
people  and  promises  to  devote  her  own 
future  to  improving  the  Quality  of  Ule 
of  he  Indian  people.  I  have  woriced 
closely  with  Miss  Edmo's  family  at  Fort 
Hall  through  the  year*  and  I  know  Uiat 
her  dedieatloa  'will  oonttnne  to  gnw  kng 
after  her  reign  Is  over. 

It  is  my  great  pleasure  to  offer  my 
heartiest  congratulatlnni  to  this  deserv- 
ing young  woman,  and  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  personality  sketch  of  the  new- 
Miss  Indian  America  by  Tom  Hodge  of 
the  Blackfoot  News: 
Miss  Indian  Amkxica  Vows  To  Drdicatt  Life 

ToHkRPEOFlX 

(By  Tom  Hodge) 

Fo«r  "*" — ^Tba  first  Bboahone-Bannock 
woman  ever  to  win  tha  title  o<  Mlaa  Indian 
America  ratumad  hare  Tlxuzaday  to  make  a 
piedge  to  "dsdloata  my  Ufa  to  Indtan  people." 

Louise  Bdmo,  in  a  nawa  oonfarenoe  at  tbe 
site  ot  tlM  nlBtb  """*'  SboabooA-Bannock 
Indian  IMatival,  said  bettermant  of  the  In- 
dian race  wlU  be  her  goal  durlitg  her  year's 
reign. 

"But  It  wont  stop  there.  I  plan  to  dadl- 
caU  my  life  to  Indian  people  as  my  father 
baa  done." 

Her  father.  Kesley  Edmo,  holda  several 
posltlona  of  influance  among  Indian  people. 
Be  la  chairman  of  the  Idaho  Inter- Tribal 
FoUej  Board,  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Indian  Aflair*.  and 
is  a  vice  prresldent  of  the  Northwest  AOllated 
Tribes.  ^    ^ 

Until  t>iii»  Bummar  he  was  chairman  of  tbe 
Shoshone-BanxuxA  Tribal  OounclL  He  lost 
that  seat  by  Just  a  few  votes  in  the  tribal 
election. 

Following  the  Shoehone-Bannock  festival, 
the  new  queen  will  begin  an  intensive  tow 
of  the  country  for  personal  appearances  and 
speaking  engagements.  The  first  after  Fort 
HaU  is  at  Casper.  Wyo„  where  shell  address 
members  of  tbs  Production  Credit  AasocU- 
tion. 

In  the  Miss  TP'<««t"  America  contest  at 
Sberid&n.  Wyo.,  Miss  Slaio  sakl  30  contest- 
ants from  37  tribes  participated.  "Any  one 
of  them  could  serve  as  Miss  Indian  America. 
They  were  ail  real  ataarp.  and  knew  what 
their  goals  and  aspirations  are." 

She  said  Miss  Glenna  Janks  of  Fort 
Duchesne,  Utah,  is  bar  rtma«r-up. 

"My  goals  and  responslhHItIss  during  tbe 
next  year  wm  be  to  be   a  spokesmau  for 
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my  p«>ple.  m  lorn  »  yew  of  school,  but  IfU 
Ka  well  wortb  It." 

Mte,  Bdmo  a»kl  ihe  hM  h»d  "nuiMTou. 
InvltaUon*  to  appMtf  all  over  the  country— 
•zon>t  ftom  around  tHU  ar^"  'O' 'o^J'V 
Bon,  the  invlUtlona  haven't  oome  rrom  Utah 
and  Idaho,  she  said. 

During  the  upcoming  year,  "I  plan  to  put 
emphaau  on  the  lUertyle  and  ways  or  the 
Indian.  I  hope  I  can  let  non-Indiana  know 
what  our  beliefs  are." 

Her  abUlty  to  speak  weU  In  public,  she 
said.  pUyed  a  large  part  In  her  success  at 
Sheridan.  "My  parents  helped  i^^*^^^- 
and  sp«oh  elaaaes  I  took  (at  Blswkfoot  High 
School)  were  very  important  to  me." 

ft-^^mti  u  she  wUl  use  the  Miss  Indian  Amer- 
ica porttlon  as  a  soapbox  ftom  which  to  urge 
betterment  of  the  Uvea  of  Indians,  Miss  Bdmo 
said  she  wlU  continue  to  n»«*  °"*  ■■  "*• 
has  always  done. 

The  Blackfoot  and  Pocatello  area.  Miss 
jrtT««  Mid.  "Is  the  bert;  place  to  begin  to 

Jkm  an  Indian  student,  she  said,  "I  felt  I 
bad  to  prove  myeeU  every  day.  to  learn  to 
oooununloate  with  each  aspect  of  society.' 

The  All-Amerlcan  Indian  Days  organtea- 
tum  at  ahir''*"  ■»•  «»»«*•  "*■  ^»«>*»»»8  •"»«'- 
ttvely  to  bridge  the  communications  gap  be- 
tween Indians  and  non-Indians." 

Ktsa  Bdmo  said  she  will  not  be  identlfled 
with  more  "mUltant"  Indian  organisations. 
-Ihey  have  good  objectives.  I  agree  with  the 
goals,  but  mUltant  action  gets  only  publicity 
^wrt  usually  doesnt  benefit  people." 

Known  by  the  Indian  name,  "Bird  Wing," 
mas  Sdmo  said  young  Indians  should  "work 
thiougb  channels"  to  attain  their  goals. 
"Channels"  she  agreed,  would  include  the 
VMaral  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Young  people  of  her  race,  she  said,  "should 
dedicate  their  Uvea  to  Indians.  What  needs 
to  be  done  can't  be  done  m  two  or  three 
years." 

After  the  y«ar  as  Miss  Indian  America, 
abe'U  return  to  her  home  state  to  attend 
the  University  of  Idaho.  She  plana  to  study 
pi«-Uw  there,  and  may  go  on  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  New  Mexico  to  study  law. 

"AU  our  Uvea  are  based  on  rules,  regula- 
tions and  laws.  An  Indian  p«rson  with  a 
knowledge  of  law  can  be  real  useful." 

As  a  lawyer,  she  said  she  believes  she 
could  flght  to  keep  Indian  lands  from 
"going  out  of  trust." 

"I  would  also  work  to  maintain  water,  Heh- 
tng  and  hunting  rights  of  the  Indians,"  she 

said. 

Miss  Sdmo,  18.  is  the  daughter  of  two 
chief*.  Arlmo  of  the  Shoehonea  and  Racehorse 
of  the  Bannock.  Her  successful  competition 
at  Sheridan  was  because  of  a  speech  she  gave, 
she  said. 

The  speech,  originally  prepared  for  a  high 
achool  presentation,  compares  the  "Value 
jyetem"  of  the  Indian  with  "middle  class 
white  society." 

m  the  speech.  Miss  Bdmo  said,  "The  values 
of  the  Indian  treat  older  people  differently. 
We  respect  and  understand  them  .  .  .  the 
non-lndlan  Is  simply  forgoUen  at  age  86. 
We  feel  older  people  are  the  most  Important 
resource  we  have.  They  are  our  only  means  of 
learning  the  old  ways." 
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lion.  It  seems  that  the  President  has  de- 
veloped a  habit  of  vetoing  bills  which  af- 
fect the  educaUon  and  health  of  the  na- 
tion. In  January  1970  he  vetoed  an  HEW 
appropriations  bill  for  vital  educatl^ 
and  health  needs  because  it  contained 
$1  26  billion  more  than  his  budget  re- 
quest Similarly,  in  August  1970  he  vetoed 
an  education  appropriations  biU  because 
of  the  $453  million  which  Congress  had 
added  for  elementary  and  secondary  ed- 
ucation, handicapped.  vocaUonal  and 
adult  education,  student  college  loans. 
and  libraries. 

If  the  President  were  truly  concerned 
about  "reckless  Federal  spending"  and 
curbing  InflaUon,  he  would  have  cut 
funds  instead  from  the  mUitary  budget 
as  I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  sug- 
gested. _, 

I  deeply  regret  that  due  to  prior  com- 
mitments I  was  unable  to  be  here  yes- 
terday to  vote  to  override  the  President's 
latest  veto  of  an  HEW  appropriations 
bill.  If  I  had  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yes." 
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U  8  INTERNA'nONAL  ECONOMIC 
POLICY  AND  U.S.  AGRICULTURAL 
POLICY 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or   ICCNNESOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  August  17,  1972 


HEW  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACHUSXTTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSBNTA'nVES 

August  17.  1972 
Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday President  Nixon  vetoed  the  HEW 
appropriations  bill  because  it  exceeded 
his  budget  recommendations  by  $1.8  mil- 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week.  Mr.  Robert  Dierks,  representing 
Cargill.  Inc..  made  an  excellent  state- 
ment concerning  U.S.  international  eco- 
nomic policy  and  U.S.  agricultural  poUcy 
to  the  Republican  Convention's  Plat- 
form Committee. 

This  fine  statement,  slightly  edited  by 

me  follows: 

Introduction 

A  comprehensive  and  outward-looking 
U  S  foreign  economic  policy  has  become  In- 
creasingly important.  The  volume  of  the 
International  flow  of  goods,  services  and 
capital  has  grown  rapidly.  Developed  nations 
have  become  increasingly  interdependent 
economlcaUy,  and  developing  nations  are 
seeking  to  be  Included  more  meaningfully 
In  this  process.  Longstanding  barriers  to 
commercial  relations  between  East  and  West 
are  coming  down. 

But  the  traditional,  liberal  trade  and  in- 
veetment  policies  of   tlie   United  Statea  are 
also  facing  greater  challenges.  The  interna- 
tional  monetary  system  created  at  Bretton 
Woods  has  collapsed  under  the  strain  of  pro- 
longed InflexlbUlty  in  the  face  of  moxmtlng 
payments    Imbalances.    The    economies    of 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  have  recovered  to 
the  point  where  those  regions  can  compete 
on   a   fully   equal    basis   with   the   U.S.   The 
trading  rules  of  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade  (QATT)  have  been  gradu- 
ally and  steadily  eroded  by  the  creation  of 
free   trade    areas,   customs    unions   and   the 
widening   circle  of   preferential   trading   ar- 
rangements being  concluded  by  the  Etuopean 
Community.  Finally,  segments  of  the  orga- 
nized labor  and  business  communities  In  the 
US.  have   begun   to   back   away   from   their 
traditional  support  for  freer  trade  and  to  call 
for  Import  quotas  and  reetralnts  on  the  flows 
of    capital    and    technology    acroes    national 
boundaries.    These   domestic    concerns   sur- 
faced most  clearly  in  the  'Foreign  Trade  and 
Investment  Act  of  1972". 


It  la  our  firm  bdlet  that  these  develop, 
ments  only  eonffrm  the  need  for  a  renewed 
commitment  to  a  coherent.  oacDprcbenslve 
and  outward-looking  UJ3.  foreign  eoonomlo 
policy.  Very  simply,  the  United  SUtes  and 
her  trading  partners  must  nuaet  construc- 
tively the  substantial  problems  cvirrenUy 
facing  International  economic  policy,  and 
they  forge  solutions  which  will  mesh  with 
the  long-term  obleetlve  of  continued  world 
prosperity  and  economic  cooperation. 

The  Interests  of  the  entire  agrtculttiral 
oommimlty  lie  at  the  heart  of  this  challenge. 
Both  politically  and  economically,  the  chal- 
lenge  of  liberalizing  the  conditions  for  trad* 
in  agricultural  commodities  demands  the 
highest  priority  in  the  shaping  of  an  ex- 
pansive International  economic  policy  foe 
the  United  Stateo.  The  future  prosperity 
of  the  American  agricultural  oommimlty  has 
become  increasingly  tied  to  access  on  liberal 
terms  to  foreign  markets,  and  the  political 
support  for  a  compr^enxlve  trade  and  In- 
vestment policy  which  wUl  benefit  the  nation 
as  a  whole  rests  In  large  part  on  meetbig 
this  chaUenge  to  agricultural  trade. 

THB   WIPOXTANCB    Or    THX    AGaiCJl-TTJXX    EXPOBT 
MAKKITJ 

In  the  year  ending  Jtme  30,  1968,  the  total 
value  of  agricultural  exports  was  ^>proxl- 
mately  W.7  billion.  Approximately  •!  blllloa 
of  this  total  was  exports  under  specified 
Oovemment  programs,  with  the  remaining 
$4.7  bllUon  representing  commercial  agrl- 
cvUtural  exports.  In  the  year  ending  Jime  80, 
1972,  UJ3.  agrlculttiral  exports  had  risen  to 
$8  bUUon.  With  exports  under  OovemmeB* 
programs  remaining  at  about  «1  bUllon.  this 
means  that  commercial  agrtctatural  exports 
have  increased  by  approximately  50  percent 
during  this  period. 

With  population  growth  slowing  In  the 
United  States  and  with  American  dleU  al- 
ready at  a  relatively  high  standard,  the  con- 
tinuing comparative  advantage  poweesed  iv 
American  farmers  In  major  field  crops  las 
tied  dynamic  growth  In  agricultural  produc- 
tion and  marketing  to  expansion  of  fotelgn 
markets. 

Looking  toward  the  future,  the  opportuni- 
ties for  contmued  market  expansion  for  VS. 
farm  producU  lie  with  export  market  de- 
velopments. ^  ^,  , 
The  first  lesson  of  this  futtire  potential 
market  development  Is  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  employ  Its  agricultural  re- 
sources efficiently  to  meet  this  rising  world- 
wide demand.  Currently,  the  VB.  withholds 
more  than  60  million  acres  of  cropland  from 
production.  The  contlnuaUy  rising  world 
demand  for  fata,  oils  and  protein  meals  offers 
an  opportunity  subetantlaUy  to  Increase 
US.  soybean  acreage  and  production. 

New  market  demands  for  wheat  and  for 
feed  grains  present  the  chaUenge  of  Increas- 
ing U.S.  production  of  thoee  commodities  a» 
well.  The  challenge  of  reaching  the  target  of 
$10  blUlon  of  farm  product  exports  can  oe 
met.  The  first  step  In  achieving  that  objec- 
tive win  be  to  utUlze  our  vast  productive  re- 
sources more  efficiently. 

AOaiCULTUXAL   TRADE    POUCT   CHALLENGES 

Beyond  this,  however,  each  of  these  pres- 
ent and  potential  export  arkets  possesses 
special  problems  which  need  to  be  sur- 
mounted.      ,^  ^      j,^„ 

I.  EUROPEAN  COMMUNITV— It  has  been 
and  remains  a  cornerstone  of  U.S.  torelgD. 
economic  policy  to  encourage  the  economic 
integration  and  development  of  WesUrn 
Europ>e.  „ 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  Community 
has  pursued  certain  policies  which  have  se- 
cured a  part  of  Its  growth  at  the  expense  oi 
third-country  exports.  One  such  PO""?. ^ 
been  the  EC's  Common  Agricultural  Policy 
(CAP)  for  grains. 

WhUe  there  can  be  competition  among 
third-country  exporters  to  the  BC,  the  »>■ 
farmer  is  absolutely  protected  from  outside 
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oompetttum.  Tbia  ajrstem.  togath«  with  the 
very  high  prlee  support  leraU  tn  the  EC. 
IiM  freqiwntty  gmaratad  suipluMs  in  the 
Community.  TbM*  suiplaMS  are  than  dls- 
poeed  ot  ettbar  thaoocb  hlffb  export  subel- 
Ses  or  through  danataiing  premiums  for 
wheat  used  as  fs«d.  As  a  result,  the  OAF 
(or  grains  has  not  only  reduced  VS.  exports 
to  the  BO  but  has  also  disrupted  VB.  ex- 
ports to  other  traditional  Importing  uaUcms. 
Enlargefnmt  at  the  Oonimunlty  to  Include 
four  new  members  wlQ  mctend  tbla  agrleul- 
toral  trade-dfrertlng  system  to  a  market  fcr 
$940  nlUloa  of  UjB.  farm  exports  In  1870-71. 
The  VB.  can  eipaet  to  lose  a  subataaUsl 
portion  of  this  markat.  la  addition,  the  high 
price  support  lerais  for  grains  In  the  EC 
retard  growth  In  consumption. 

Oonttnuatloii  and  extenalon  of  the  CAP  for 
gnUna  poaaa  a  serious  barrier  to  growth  of 
VB.  grain  esporU  to  tiM  Oommnnlty. 

Another  pvoblam  poeed  by  the  Community 
centers  on  Uw  ever-wldsnlng  circlft  of  prefer- 
ential arrangements  the  EC  has  negotiated 
or  u  m  the  prooeas  o<  nagotutlng  with  ncm- 
number  countries.  6i  erf  the  present  80  slg- 
uttorles  of  the  QATT  enjoy  some  kind  of 
pceferenttal  arrangement  with  the  Commu- 
nity member  nations.  Such  preferences  aerl- 
oualy  undermine  the  most-favored  nation 
clause  of  the  OATT. 

These  facets  of  the  development  of  Com- 
munity trade  policy  present  serious  problems 
for  aU  VB.  exports,  but  they — and  eepeciaUy 
the  CAP — poee  especially  serious  Impedl- 
nwuts  to  Uberaliaatlon  of  the  conditions  of 
agricultural  trade  and  to  expansion  of  U.S. 
farm  product  exports.  Ootiigreea  and  the 
Administration  wlU  have  to  work  cloeely  to- 
gether to  deed  with  these  agricultural  trade 

barriers  effectively.  

n.  SOVIET  BLOC  NATIONS  AND  THE 
PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OF  CHINA — On 
June  10,  1971.  President  Nixon  removed  bar- 
itea  to  trade  with  Oommunlat  China  aris- 
ing tmder  the  Tradlng-wlth-the-Enemy  Act, 
ti  well  as  the  requirement  that  50  percent  of 
VB.  agricultural  exports  to  Russia,  main- 
land China  and  some  Eastern  European  na- 
tions had  to  move  on  VB.  flag  vessels.  This 
latter  restriction  had  proven  a  serious  Im- 
pediment to  U.S.  agricultural  exports  to 
these  nations,  since  U.S.  flag  vessel  rates  for 
balk  shipments  were  not  competitive.  Since 
then,  the  emergence  of  Russia  as  a  major 
osw  market  for  U.8.  agricultural  conunodl- 
tles  has  been  very  rapid. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  there  remain 
problems  which  need  to  be  surmounted. 
Long-term  growth  of  U.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports to  Russia  WlU  require:  reciprocity  In 
our  trade  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc  na- 
tloos;  Soviet  capacity  to  earn  foreign  ex- 
change; granting  most-favored  nation  tariff 
treatment  to  the  Russians;  agreement  on  ac- 
oaptabU  credtt  terms  to  be  offered  by  each 
Datk>n;  an  agreed-iqton  method  for  settling 
oommereial  dilutes;  and  other  ppeiatlMtal 
freedoms  characteristic  of  normal  commer- 
cial relations  anwng  countries.  In  particular, 
pBtttDg  commMTdal  relatloBS  with  the  Soviet 
Moo  on  a  more  normalised  basis  awaits  set- 
tlemeut  of  lend-lease  debu.  Beyond  this,  the 
VB.  must  recognize  that  exports  to  Soviet 
Uoc  countries  can  only  expand  as  rapidly  as 
the  abUlty  of  thoee  nations  to  earn  foreign 
exchange  with  whiob  to  pay  for  those  com- 
modities. acMl  this  foreign  exchange  must  be 
earned  through  exports  to  the  free-world 
•oonomles.  Similar  problems  confront  ex- 
pansion of  trade  with  China,  and  here  we 
can  expect  the  pace  of  progress  to  be  sub- 
stantially slower. 

m.  JAPAN — ^UJ9.  agricultural  exports  to 
J^^an  have  grown  rapidly,  to  the  point  where 
Ji^an  has  beoom*  the  largaet  slngle-naUon 
market  for  Amarioan  fanxwn.  At  the  same 
tlms.  how«?«r.  tiM  UB.  has  Mpertenced  re- 
canUy  a  large  and  rapMly  deteriorating  bal- 
ance Off  trada  and  paymants  with  Japan.  TJn- 
Isss  msasttrea  are  taken  aoon  to  correct  this 
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sUuatlon.  the  UJB.  can  Mpaet  a'balanoa  M 
payraanta  daOott  wtth  Japan  in  ir72  ap- 
proadUng  M  bUttoBL 

n  ugi  aai  moat  ba  nada  to  doae  this  seri- 
ous gi^  laattng  and  long-term  ptugiaas  will 
hinge  upon  tba  suoceaa  ot  broad-acala  trade 
and  monatarf  iiagotiiitlnnn  among  the  UJB.. 
tha  BO  and  Japan. 

Ilia  baato  prtnctplaa  which  could  underpin 
suoh  naeoUatlona  have  baan  outllnad  by 
Ambamadar  WUllam  D.  Iberia,  the  Presi- 
dent's Special  Bapraaantatlva  for  Trade  Na- 
gotlatlona.  The  fnndamental  character  at 
thaae  prlnelplas  undarllna  tha  eaaant tally 
new  ctreumataaeea  oC  today's  com— rclal 
relatloiw— a  world  lacraasingly  Intacdqiandi- 
ent,  wbare  eoosMmki  cbanga  la  traaamtttad 
aeroae  national  boundariaa  mote  quickly  and. 
In  soma  cases,  mora  maastraly  and  wbare  tha 
major  eoonomlo  grooplnga  faoa  eaeh  other 
essentially  as  equals.  Such  dianged  ctrcum- 
stances  wlU  require  new  pcflkslaa.  not  only  tn 
the  sphere  of  trade  poUcy  along  the  Unas  de- 
veloped by  Ambaaaador  Eberla.  bat  alao  in 
the  spbare  of  monetary  poUay.  where  a  new 
International  monetary  system  must  be  more 
flexible — providing  for  adjuatmanta  to  dla- 
equlUbrla  on  a  more  timely  baala — ^wlth  the 
burdens  of  adjustment  shared  equally  by 
surplus  and  deficit  nations. 

IV.  DOMXBTIO  ECONOMIC  AND  POUTI- 
CAL  FHOBUElilB — ^The  other  major  chal- 
lenges to  securing  for  American  agricul- 
ture— as  weU  as  for  American  society  as  a 
whole — the  benefits  of  a  more  liberal  atmos- 
phere for  International  ecoiu>mliC  relations 
arise  vidthln  the  United  States.  Two  are  es- 
peclaUy  Important. 

Intematlimal  trade  in  agrlculttiral  prod- 
ucts Is  hi^ily  competitive.  Nations  which 
Import  food  and  feed  stufEa  from  the  United 
SUtes  are  understandably  ccmcemed  about 
the  rellabUlty  of  the  UJB.  as  a  supplier. 
Nations  have  shown  great  oonfidenoe  in  tha 
capacity  of  the  U.S.  to  produce  to  meet 
their  import  needs.  Tlila  confidence  Is  rein- 
forced by  the  productive  reserves  the  UB. 
linnnnnnnn  In  the  form  of  land  withheld  from 
prodnotloa  and  by  our  poUoy  of  maintaining 
adequate  rceervea.  Obvloualy,  however,  as 
world  demand  for  food  and  feed  grains  and 
for  ollaeeds  Increases,  the  UJ3.  must  pursue 
acreage  and  production  policies  which  con- 
tinue to  provide  adequate  supplies  to  meet 
this  demand. 

These  policies  and  this  confidence  can. 
however,  be  undennlned  when  Importing  na- 
tions find  themselves  closed  off  from  UB. 
agricultural  exports  by  recurring  dock 
strikes.  This  undarmtnlng  of  America's  repu- 
tation as  a  reliable  supidler  la  especlaUy 
unfortunate  when  grain  and  oilseed  steve- 
doring Is  blocked  by  strikes  which  do  not 
Involve  issues  arising  from  those  aetlvltlas. 
This  was  the  case  In  the  most  recent  pro- 
longed tle-upe  at  most  of  our  major  ports. 
Even  at  peak  loading  times,  grain  and  oUaeed 
stevedMing  requires  only  about  1200  long- 
shoremen, out  of  a  total  nattona:  mmnber- 
shlp  of  better  than  60.000.  Consequently, 
for  often  unrelated  lasuea  arising  between 
parties  where  agricultural  exporters  do  not 
have  a  voice  and  lnv(dvlng  only  a  few  long- 
shoremen, America's  farmers  must  suffer 
both  foregone  current  exports  and  further 
erosion  of  our  reputation  as  a  reliable  sup- 
plier. An  effective  solution  must  provide  more 
effective  legal  tools  to  mitigate  the  victimi- 
zation of  interests  other  than  those  Involved 
m  contract  disputes. 

The  other  major  domestic  problem  arises 
in  connection  with  growing  support  for  int>- 
tecttoniat  legUlatlcn  in  the  united  States. 
The  Burke-Hartta  blU  is  tha  most  obvious 
exampla.  Tbia  and  slmUar  proposals  would 
impose  quotas  acreae-the-board  on  Imports 
Into  tha  United  Statea,  would  seriously  re- 
strict flows  ot  capital  and  technology  acroas 
national  Ixmndarles  and  would  alter  the  tax 
treatment  ot  fordga  earnings  in  ways  which 
would  put  UB.  foreign  direct  Inveators  at  a 
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serious  compatlttva  dlaadvaataps  vla-a-vla 
foreign  oonowaa.  Uiarabr  aarloualy  dlaoovr- 
aging  InvaatmuKta  wlakdi  baaa  damonatrably 
benefitted  the  VA  In  a  vailafey  of  ways. 

Thaaa  propoaala  laoat  ba  at  aaatooa  uuuottn 
to  aU  wbo  ataara  tba  foal  oC  tlM  RaaMantls 
Oommlaalon  on  mtsraatlonal  Trada  and  m- 
veatmant  PoUey— tbat  tba  UB.  play  a  ocm- 
struoUve  rola  la  aohtavlwg  a  "sportd  aeo- 
rw^P^t/t  oommnnlty  ot  nshttona.**  Bat  suoh 
propoaala  poaa  an  aapadaHy  aouta  thnat  to 
the  entire  asrloultutal  community.  Zaipart 
quotas  are  InllaUonary.  Tha  farm  oatamu- 
ity  would  baaotaa  ona  ot  tha  flat  aad  moat 
serlooaly  lajuiad  vlctlma  o<  an  laAaUooary 
^iraL  Quotas  would  alao  praiapt  retaUatloa 
from  our  trading  partners,  slaoa  tuumasfiil 
trading  relatlona  must  run  on  a  two-way 
street.  Saelng  tlwlr  aq^orU  to  tha  UB.  Im* 
pedad  by  qaotaa.  other  natlona  wontA  retali- 
ate BgatnT*  UB.  aiporta.  rait  aipaitaaoa  and 
tha  multlpUetty  of  aoureaa  for  agrlealtuxal 
products  both  damonatrata  that  UJB.  agri- 
cultural exports  would  ba  among  ttaa  flzat, 
and  hardast-hlt,  victims  of  suoh  retaliation. 
RastratnU  on  tha  flow  of  teebBOtogy  and 
capital  acroas  national  bouadarlaa  wooM  un- 
dermine one  of  the  moat  Important  markat- 
Ing  tools  for  agricultural  eiporta.  ma  abU- 
lty to  Invest  la  and  develop  UJB.  faadlag 
technoLoglaa  in  foreign  markata  halpa  gsnar- 
ate  markeU  for  exports  of  UB.  feed  lagrMll- 
ents.  since  those  feeding  taotanologlaa  are 
closely  tied  to  UB.  farm  produota.  FoUdaa 
to  tax  f oialgn  »»mi«g«  m  ways  wbioh  would 
deter  UB.  Investment  abroad  would  similarly 
vmdarmlna  such  export-promoting  actlittlss 

Trade  rastralnta— through  tbalr  inflation- 
ary esacts  and  the  inantabla  rataMattno 
which  follows — merely  tranalar  tha  coats  of 
adjustment  on  to  other  Indaatrlaa.  la  thia 
case,  thaae  burdens  would  be  passed  on  to  tba 
most  dynamic,  export-orlantad  Indoatrlas. 
with  agriculture  being  ona  of  tha  moat  seri- 
ous victims.  Secondly,  trade  raatrlctlon  pro- 
tects both  those  flnas  within  an  Indastry 
which  need  protection  and  tboae  which  do 
not.  creating  a  wlndfaU  gain  for  soma  in- 
dustries. Protection  would  alao  lat^ata  tha 
UJB.  from  the  challenge  of  competition.  Im- 
P»triT>e  our  abUlty  to  Innovate  and  reducing 
the  real  welfare  of  all  of  our  workars. 
Fourthly,  whlla  one  can  understand  tha  po- 
litical pressures  to  Institute  quotaa — alnce 
the  costs  of  such  a  policy  are  hidden  In  the 
prices  consumers  must  pay  ratbar  than  ap- 
parent in  approprlatlooa  wbloh  mast  be 
made  to  meet  real  social  naada — such  poU- 
ciee  do  not  aolvc  the  underlying  proWama; 
they  merely  allow  tboae  problama— and  the 
substandard  wagaa  which  an  fraquantly  aa- 
aociatad  with  non-compoUtlve  Indoatrlee — 
to  be  paipetuatad.  FlnaUy,  In  oonttast  to 
the  onoe-and-for-all  ooaU  of  an  adequate 
adjustment  aaalstanoe  program,  the  ooeU  of 
protection  eumulata  o»«itlme. 

Whlla  rejeotmg  tha  Burtca-Bartke  btU.  wa 
cannot  ignore  the  very  real  probtems  which 
ccmf  ront  some  workers,  firms,  ladustxlas  and 
communities  in  adjusting  to  tha  paoe  of 
cbarre  in  a  more  Intardapendaat  world. 
Thoee  coats  are  vary  real — loat  Ineome.  lost 
pension  rights,  lost  health  and  life  Insur- 
ance, lost  dignity. 

It  Is  Important  that  supporters  of  a  freer 
trade  policy — ^whlch  benafits  tha  aoelety  as 
a  whole — recognize  and  mast  effaetlvMy  the 
social  and  human  coets  that  a  few  are  asked 
to  bear  to  secure  thoee  benafits.  It  Is  equally 
Important  to  recognlae  that  thaae  coats  of 
adjustment  are  the  same,  whether  the  dis- 
locations which  prodoee  them  artae  from 
foreign  or  domaatlc  w.»inpa<.ltlnn  Tfidaad.  with 
importa  leas  than  4  paroant  of  our  total 
Gbvas  National  Frodnct.  tha  bordaaa  ot  ad- 
justment to  ilomantlfi  eoonomls  cbangaa  may 
waU  outweigh  tha  boidana  of  adjostlng  to 
fontgn  competltton.  Ttw  aoelal.  aoonnmto 
and  hmnan  coats  of  adjusluisnt  rtsmawd  a 
coordinated  Industrial  and  raaapowsr  devel- 
opment atratagy. 
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aoi*ot.Ti«OM 
•    TbB  naOB.  thernaB  ot  Vbis  pre««at«tlon  c^ 
be  aummcriMd  m  follows  Tint,  •oin*  of 

fatal*  iwtftJi  ind  ■*™'*«°?j'jtSS^ 
MrtmUton   wlU    not   i-«itol«    «Si.***^ 

;^y  gnwtnf  «•««"?««•  «'J**„,SS2S 

^J^  of  tt)  »liteh  i>  B»(l«  to  UberrtWng 
S  oomUOom  or  UrtecBtitJonia  tr»<to  to  f»rm 

flndbl*  tBt«ii«t«on»I  maatttmrf  •y»*«»  ™«^ 
be  ouMlJMWt  MODUg  tJi»  mort  Important,  ir 

^tMA»  «me«T»«I  wtth   the  future  of 

BeeoBiUT.  with  »grlcultui»l  exports  cur- 
„SthM*oot  one-flftb  of  tot.1  UB.  «xp«^ 
Sl%ttttte  -"tod  p«rt««ftl  for  future 
^Uii  to  «ch  exporti  (If  the  chmUengee  to 
ai«t  opportunity  c»n  be  met) .  «>«™^/«f- 
ttasitSSf^Xbmiimmd  ocmdttlonB  for  tr««J«'  to 
--rtcultuiml  oommodmee  muat  be  among  the 
aMtan-t  hl«h«rt  foreign  economic  poU^ 
orlftrttlea.  If  roch  en  objective  -were  achieved, 
me  va.  b»l»noe  of  peymente  would  «»»«?- 
prated.  U.a.  productive  reeourcea  would  be 
more  fully  and  more  efficiently  utUl»d, 
VS.  tndurtry  would  be  buoyed  by  the  to- 
oroved  economic  well-being  of  one  of  Its 
largeat  cu»t<wi«Te— the  agricultural  com- 
mimltj— and  the  eoclety  aa  a  whole  would 
nto  from  the  continued  commitment  or  tne 
tmttwl  Stktae  to  an  omtward-looktog  trade 
and  tnveetment  policy. 

PtnaUy  a  poeltlve  and  comprehensive  traae 
and  taveetment  policy  designed  to  further 
tbeMi  objecttwa  would  Include:  (1)  a  com- 
mitment to  keeptag  American  agricultural 
production  competitive  in  terms  of  price 
and  qvialtty  and  therefore  capable  of  help- 
ing to  meet  the  world's  rising  demand  for 
food-  (2)  a  commitment  to  provldtog  U.S. 
titule  negotlatoie  a  mandate  to  llberaltee  the 
conditions  of  world  trade,  with  a  high  prior- 
ity placed  upon  liberalizing  the  terms  of 
trade  In  agricultural  commodities;  (3)  a 
commitment  to  ecurlng  an  International 
monetary  system  which  Is  flexible,  able  to 
nspond  to  the  needs  for  adjustments  to  Im- 
balaaces  on  a  timely  basis  and  based  upon  a 
mutuality  of  obligations  for  both  debtor  and 
creditor  nations;  and  (4)  an  Industrial  and 
manpower  strategy  which  is  geared  to  achiev- 
ing improved  U.3.  competitiveness  in  inter- 
national markets  and  to  meeting  effectively, 
efficiently  and  In  a  timely  fashion  the  very 
real  economic,  social  and  human  needs  of 
adjustmente  that  arise  In  the  Increasingly 
eqiial.  Interdependent  and  competitive  eco- 
nomic world  to  which  we  live. 

We  believe  that  these  objectives  are  among 
the  moat  important  to  our  common  commit- 
ment to  buUdlng  a  new,  lasting  and  equi- 
table prosperity  for  the  nation. 


LEAD  AND   ZINC  ACT  OP   1972   AND 
ZINC  ORE  DUTY-SUSPENSION  BILL 


HON.  JAMES  A.  McCLURE 


or  n>AHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  Auffuat  17,  1972 
Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  AspniAu.) 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  insular  Affairs,  yesterday  gave 
this  House  a  typically  lucid  and  compre- 
hensive explanatlcxi  of  why  the  two  bills 
introduced  are  badly  needed.  I  take  great 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REAfARKS 

pleasure  in  Joining  ttie  gentleman  from 
Colorado  and  other  Members  in  cospon- 
sorlng  those  two  bills. 

I  agree  with  everything  Chairman  As- 
poiAix  said  about  the  need  for  bringing 
stability  to  our  lead  and  sine  industries. 
They  are  of  vital  importance  to  America 
and  to  my  State.  In  1971  Idaho  was  the 
second-ianUng  lead  ore  producing  State, 
with  a  production  of  85.000  tons  of  re- 
coverable lead.  Idaho  also  was  among  the 
top  five  producers  of  zinc  ore,  producing 
43,000  tons  of  recoverable  zinc.  In  addi- 
tion, there  is  a  large  lead  smelter  and 
refinery  and  a  large  «tnc  smelter  and 
refinery  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene  district  in 
ttie  northern  part  of  Idaho.  Directly  and 
indirectly,  about  10,000  jobs  depend  on 
Idaho's  lead  and  zinc  mines,  smelters  and 
refineries. 

I  support  this  legislation,  however,  not 
only  because  it  will  benefit  the  people  of 
my  State,  but  also  because  it  will  help  our 
country.  This  legislation  will  hdp  Amer- 
ica by  providing  jobs,  by  helping  to  en- 
sure adequate  supplies  of  two  strategic 
materials  in  Ume  of  national  emergency, 
by  safeguarding  consuming  industries 
against  possible  shortages,  and  by  con- 
serving our  foreign  exchange  reserves. 

On  May  20.  1971,  I  remarked  to  this 
House  that  the  lead  and  zinc  industries 
had  their  backs  to  the  waU.  But.  as 
Chairman  Aspinau.  has  noted,  the  situa- 
tion has  become  even  worse  since  then. 
Meanwhile,  foreign  producei-s  aie  pulling 
ahead. 

They  are  pulling  ahead  because 
governmental  policies  and  programs  pro- 
vide foreign  producers  with  advantages 
that  are  not  available  to  American  pro- 
ducers. For  example,  in  this  country  we 
are,  quite  rightly .  taking  steps  to  reduce 
pollution.  In  fact,  the  United  States  is  in 
the  forefront  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  in  the  battle  to  improve  the  en- 
vironment. Most  foreign  countries  are 
not  taking  the  energetic  measures  we  are 
taking.  This  means  that  American  lead 
and  zinc  producers  will  have  to  mcur 
added  costs  of  several  hundred  million 
dollars  over  the  next  4  or  5  years,  while 
their  foreign  competitors  will  incur  only 
a  fraction  of  those  costs. 

Moi-eover.  foreign  goverments  employ 
a  number  of  tax  Incentives  to  encourage 
new  investment,  very  rapid  amortization, 
sometimes  in  a  single  year,  being  a  fav- 
orite device.  If  we  also  take  into  accoimt 
the  subsidies  and  low  interest  loans 
which  foreign  producers  receive,  plus  the 
fact  that  foreign  wage  rates  are  distinctly 
lower  than  ours,  we  can  reach  only  one. 
Inescapable  conclusion;  the  competition 
is  decidely  unfair. 

The  two  bills  introduced  will  take  an 
important  step  toward  correcting  the 
unfair,  competitive  imbalance  that  now 
exists.  Thereby  they  will  add  to  the  sta- 
bility of  two  industries  badly  in  need  of 
stability. 

The  Mining  and  Minerals  Policy  Act 
of  1970 — Public  Law  91-631 — caUs  on  us 
to  take  this  action.  Our  national  and  in- 
dustrial ^curity  requires  us  to  take  it. 
I  join  Chairman  Aspdiall  in  the  hope 
that  these  two  IjUIs  will  find  wide  support 
in  the  House. 


AugiLst  18,  1972 

SOVIBT  SHAIIB  CONllNUSS 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWOISK] 

or  nxutois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEFRESSHTATTVES 

Tiutndur.  Amrutt  27,  1972 


Mr.  DERWINSKL  lir. 

day  is  the  fourth  annlvenuT  fl(  tb»  inva* 
sion  of  Cneboakirakte  br  tfa*  8o«tet 
Union.  Csi  Aucost  M  and  21,  IMt.  tl» 
fFontlen  of  that  tiny  aatellite  were  vlo. 
lated  by  flSO.OOO  Russian.  Bulgarian,  EUut 
Oerman,  Hungarian,  and  PoUdi  troc^o. 
Invasion  of  other  oountriea  by  the 
Kremlin's  soldiers  was,  of  couraa.  nothing 
new.  From  the  day  back  inlS17  wtien  the 
Bolsheriks  wrested  power  from  the  re- 
gime that  overthrew  the  Rrananofff  dy- 
nasty until  the  present  hour,  the  Soviet 
Empire  has  coveted  the  soil  of  its 
neighbors. 

In  the  early  1920's  it  seized  several  na- 
tions, including  such  ancient  lands  as 
Ukraine.  Byelorussia,  and  Armenia.  In 
1939  it  collaborated  with  National  Social- 
ist Germany  to  take  over  Poland.  Less 
than  a  year  after  that  it  extinguished 
the  independence  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

During  the  late  1940's  the  Iron  Curtain 
descended  over  a  number  of  countries 
that  had  won  their  freedom  from  Hitler 
only  to  see  it  terminated  by  uiother  in- 
ternational gangster,  Stalin.  Among 
these  new  colonies  of  the  Soviet  Empire 
were  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovalda,  East 
Germany,  Hungary,  Poland,  and  Ro- 
mania. The  uprisings  staged  by  East 
Germans,  Magyars,  and  Poles  at  various 
times  during  the  last  two  decades  were 
put  down  with  great  severity  when  the 
tyrants  in  the  Kremlin  sent  in  over- 
whelming military  forces. 

The  dispatch  of  troops  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia in  1968  was  especially  shocking 
because  that  nation  had  been  a  Soviet 
satellite  for  21  years.  Some  inadequate 
reforms,  were  too  much  for  the  men  in 
Moscow. 

Despite  the  miUions  of  words  that  have 
been  spoken  and  written  during  the  Isst 
few  years  to  the  effect  that  the  Commu- 
nists have  mellowed  and  that  their  lead- 
ers have  undergone  a  metamorphosis 
from  socialistic  totalitarianism  to  capi- 
talistic free  enterprise,  the  status  of 
Czechoslovakia  shows  us  that  the  facts 
are  otherwise.  The  people  who  Inhabit 
that  unhappy  nation  can  provide  elo- 
quent testimony  to  demonstrate  the  utter 
falsity  of  statements  that  proclaim  the 
advantages  of  peaceful  coexistence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  blackest  midnight 
must  eventually  and  inevitably  yield  to 
tomorrow's  sunrise.  Likewise,  the  people 
of  Czechoslovakia,  who  witnessed  the 
annihilation  of  Naziism,  can  take  confort 
in  the  knowledge  that  godless  Commu- 
nism is  doomed  to  eventual  destruction. 
God  speed  the  day  when  the  power  of 
international  oommunlsm  will  disinte- 
grate and  that  its  victims,  such  as  the 
long-suffering  people  of  Czecnoslovakla, 
wUl  once  more  walk  in  freedom. 


August  18,  1972 


TO  A  BBTZSI  WCSBUi 

HON.  JENNnia  lANDOLPH 

cm  mmt  vttonna 
IN  THE  eOBNATS  (V  THE  XTinTKD  STATSB 

mtmr,  Avvust  1$,  i97i 

Mr.  RANDOZl>H.  Mr.  Preaktont. 
America,  In  reeent  years,  has  becotne 
veiT  emlioPinaptaUy  aware.  We  are 
property  ocaicemad  that,  as  a  reaolt  at 
oar  Natloals  enpansfaiin.  we  are  maUng 
parts  of  Amcrlea  undaalraUe  places  to 
lire.  It  is  cneeinraglng.  bowvrer,  to  know 
tbat  tniiHtma  of  OUT  (^ttaoDs  are  aware 
of  the  daoter  and  are  alert  to  the  oppoor- 
tonltiee  to  reverse  the  past  neiAect. 

There  is  more  to  creating  a  clean, 
healthful,  and  enjoyable  eoTinmmcnt 
than  just  ending  the  poUutlon  of  our  air 
and  wato-.  It  is  impootant  to  take  posi- 
tive steps  to  enhance  the  world  around 
us. 

The  August  5  edition  of  the  Sabbath 
Reomler,  the  weekly  publication  of  the 
Sevraith  Day  Bi^Ttlst  Church,  contains  a 
story  of  one  man's  commitment  to  a  bet- 
ter world.  Written  by  the  Reverend  Leon 
M.  Maltby,  editor  of  the  magazine,  it 
tells  of  tbe  efforts  of  Earl  D.  Gardiner, 
of  Watertown,  N.Y.,  who.  slnglehanded, 
transformed  a  barren  area  into  a  place 
of  beauty. 

Mr.  Presldmt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

'^CORB. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
as  follows: 

[FYom  the  Sabbath  Recorder,  Aug.  5. 1972] 
A  I«aoM  nr  Bcouwt 

We  hear  much  about  the  eocAoglcal  crisis 
that  we  are  getting  our  country  Into  and  not 
Tery  much  about  efforts  tbat  have  been  un- 
derway for  a  long  time  to  CMiaerre  or  rebuild 
our  joatural  reaources.  The  editor  had  occa- 
•lon  recently  to  <AaerTe  one  such  local  effort 
which.  If  repeated  many  times,  would  glTe 
reason  for  eooouragement. 
-  New  York  State,  though  not  aa  densely 
populated  as  New  Jersey,  contains  our  largest 
city  and  many  others  that  drain  our  resourcee 
and  poUtrte  air  and  water.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  large  portions  of  northern  New  York 
that  have  gona  out  of  cultivation  and  are 
producing  valuable  treea  and  an  increasing 
supply  o<  good,  dean  water  In  many  creeks 
and  rlTen. 

In  Jeffersou  County  where  dairy  farming  is 
BtlU  prosperous,  mar  marginal  farms  have 
gone  back  to  nature  by  default  or  by  {Aan. 
There  Is  a  stretch  of  several  miles  along  tbe 
Nwth  Branch  of  Sandy  Greek  that  holds 
much  of  nostalgia  for  the  editor.  It  was  tbe 
nearest  swimming  hole  and  the  finest  place 
to  catch  rook  baas  and  to  try  to  catch  several 
other  varletlas  of  flab,  including  pickerel  and 
pike.  As  boys  we  knew  every  bend,  every 
swale,  every  tree  crossing,  and  alnMst  every 
large  rock  cw  overh*nrlng  bush  that  was  like- 
ly to  provide  staalter  for  a  baas  tbat  could  be 
tempted  with  wriggling  worms  freahly  dug 
from  the  moist  barnyard.  The  whole  creek 
bottom  was  peatured  as  well  as  the  woods 
and  open  fields  on  the  steep  hillsides  tbat 
made  up  tbe  back  end  of  several  farms.  Tbe 
barbed  wire  fences  aztMidlng  to  tbe  banks  of 
tbe  creek  were  a  haaard  for  overalla  and  flah- 
ing  ptdes  but  balped  one  to  keep  bis  bearings 
as  he  trudged  v^  and  down  this  half-wild. 
haU-tama  country.  It  was  the  pasturing  that 
made  it  possltMa  to  flab  tbe  creak.  AU  this 
haacbanged. 
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hiaoBtlw 

tiMS 

toatly  to  ttao  vUlaga  oC 

away-  I*"*  t^ 

fh*  brMga  from  a 

poorwl  oonUBooaaly  lato  a  Mg  teen 

to  aarva  tte  oattla  and  tba  paopis  ta  tlw 

OotUns  bouaa.  "nMaa  ware  ottaar  sprlaga  and 

guc^iijf  rlvnlata  froea  whWb  a  thlnty  yooag 

fiatMriaaa  oould  drink  Ilka  OMaeali  tiaait 

Wa  navar  tbouglKt  DC  drbdEtag  fMaa  tba  BHiB 

eraak  atttwogh  ita  qvallty  and  Ms  flo>w  waaa 

•van  tban  being  taatad  tor  vam  In  tbm  naaaast 

elty. 

Tlta  nairoar  rooky  road  on  cm  alda  of  tlia 
creek  tbat  f^BPt-rrt  down  tlM  long  hHlalda  ri*^ 
dooblad  back  at  tba  foot  of  the  bin  to  oroaa 
tba  brMga  waa  abandoned  aavaaal  years  ago 
along  wtth  tbm  brtdga  wtaleh  la  now  Mdy  a 
■kalaton  ct  steal  gtrdata.  It  ta  reported  tbat 
mlaebiavons  boys  twlea  tore  up  tba  planktng 
for  tba  fun  at  lamtchtng  tbe  planka  down 
tba  stream.  Although  tbe  little  farm  on  the 
bottom  land  bad  long  atnoe  heoome  inopera- 
tive tbe  house  and  garden  oould  be  reacbert 
via  tbe  dirt  road  down  tba  opposite  bill,  so 
I  had  beard.  Tlie  easlaat  way  to  gat  a  quick 
look  at  that  fine  old  creek  might  be  to  ap- 
proach It  by  car  from  tbe  other  aide,  slaoe 
the  impastured  wooda  on  oar  side  bad  grown 
up  to  briers  and  tba  bill  la  a  harder  climb 
at  60  than  at  16. 

Having  laid  this  background  we  come  to 
the  eetdogy  angle  of  this  story  with  whk^ 
we  began.  In  company  with  longtime  resi- 
dents the  editor  set  out  to  find  tbe  other  end 
of  that  once-barren  rocky  road  and  follow 
It  down  the  hiU  to  that  sktieton  bridge. 
Much  to  his  surprise,  there  was  no  barren 
brown  hill.  We  drove  through  a  young  forsst 
of  plna  and  larch  and  native  growth  tbat 
txNnpletely  oversbadowed  the  road  all  tbe 
way  down  to  tbe  little  clearing  around  the 
house  where  there  was  a  tended  lawn.  On 
tbe  way  we  heard  an  airplane  and  a  heli- 
copter overhead  but  could  not  see  them  or  be 
seen  by  them  as  we  burrowed  through  the 
green  bower. 

At  tbe  foot  ot  the  bill  we  met  the  owner 
of  the  land,  a  man  well  along  In  hla  seven- 
ties with  pruning  shears  in  his  band.  He  bad 
a  story  to  tell  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  rangMT  in  a  national  forest.  Since  1M7 
he  had  been  enlarging  his  land  holdings  in 
that  area  for  purposes  of  reforestation  and 
Improving  the  ecology  ot  tbe  region. 

Starting  with  a  large  farm  at  the  top  of 
tbe  hill  he  had  planted  trees  down  tbe  sides 
and  included  tbe  little  farm.  TlM  bottom  land 
was  set  out  to  Chrlstmaa  trees,  wbloh  be  was 
Bhaplng  with  hla  abeais.  Hla  plenlo  table 
was  made  with  twelve-inoh  untrliBined  white 
pine  planks  grown  from  a  1M7  planting. 

Through  the  years  this  one  man  bad  band- 
planted  half  a  million  treea  and  carefully 
measured  their  growth  and  their  contrlbntkm 
to  tbe  environment.  He  called  oar  rttentlon 
to  tbe  eloeely  planted  larch  traea  standing 
straight  and  Itmhlaes  for  seventy-five  feet. 
He  mantloned  Jndletoua  barveatlng  of  pulp- 
wood  and  some  other  timber.  In  tbe  nature 
of  tbe  eaae,  be  would  not  live  to  reaUae  muob 
financial  gain  from  bis  yeers  d  labor,  but 
be  bad  made  what  aaamid  to  him  to  be  a 
worthy  oontetbutlon  to  Ufa.  In  q>tte  a<  hla 
advancing  years  be  waa  still  planting  traaa 
and  watching  the  little  seartllnga  put  out 
new  laavee  aa  they  atmggled  for  llg^t  amid 
the  grass.  Our  new  friend  waa  alao  planting 
shruba  that  would  yleM  winter  food  for  tba 
birds  tbat  now  freqttented  the  wooded  area. 

I  went  back  to  see  tbe  stream  tbat  bad 
so  mneb  meaning  for  me  as  a  boy.  Ttioagh  It 
waa  far  laaa  acoeaaibla  and  had  lost  aome  of 
its  romantio  cbaim  becauae  its  banks  ware 
no  longer  doeeoropped  by  graatag  dairy  bards. 


ttan  to  lite,  to  be 
bats  to 


iMk  at  aflerte  like  «Ma  w» 
mm  wffl  not 
tbat  Ood  baa  made  to 
oared  for. 


RBBDLTB  OP  8DRV1B7  QPCONORBBB- 
MAN  ROBgRT  UcCUJRTB  YODNO 
CITIZENS'  COimCZL  . 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 


IN  THE  HOUBX  OT  BXPSEBDrTATTVES 

Thundag,  Aimut  IT.  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  apeakwr.  there  are 
a  great  many  myths  which  amioimit  the 
views  and  attttodaa  of  sroang  ctttasBt  of 
Amerlcn  partieularly  tba  i  laws  of  those 
In  the  age  group  of  18  to  21— who  wlD  be 
voting  In  the  preridaatial  electUns  this 
year— for  tbe  flrrt  ttma. 

I  have  been  moat  anziooB  .to  communi- 
cate directly  with  as  many 
oC  these  young  citlaens  In  order  to  i 
mine  their  views — and  to  iwikiata  my 
-desire  to  leam  and  undtrstanil  tiisir  posl- 
-tloos.  Also.  I  have  seogfat  to  sua  ft  nor 
IndtTidnal  optnieas  oa  issues  wUtb  are 
of  special  interest  and  ooaeem  to  tbeee 
young  Toiers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sevwal  months  ago.  I 
coneeived  the  Idea-  of  wdshHthing  a 
young  cttiaens'  advisory  connoil — a 
loosely  organised  Ixtdy  of  young  dtiaeos 
compowerf  maiidiy  of  high  school  saates 
and  ooUege  students,  who  can  Inf  bnn  me 
of  the  coneems  of  young  voters  in  my 
distriet.  While  the  organitatton  is  still 
in  the  f  ormatiTe  stages,  it  has  already 
demonstrated  its  ufeOtty  as  a  ytUdb  for 
communifiattng  some  <if  my  iioslUims  on 
sntajeets  such  as  ffcnt.  the  enrlroniiKnt: 
second,  ending  tbe  war  In  Hktoetalaa  and 
reducing  woiid  tenskms;  third,  eactendlng 
the  legal  rights  of  18-,  19«,  and  20-year- 
olds;  and.  fourth,  other  issues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  tbe  recent  ootmty  fairs 
bdd  In  Kane,  lAke.  and  McHenry  Coun- 
ties. nieKilwH's  of  my  young  dtlaeos'  ad- 
viscuT  o(Hineil  were  afaie  to  take  a  survey 
of  the  cgrintans  of  hundreds  of  young 
Americans  on  sane  issues  In  which  young 
people  frequKitly  Toloe  an  interest.  These 
young  clttaras  wtoo  responded  to  this 
survey  repreesnt  a  broad  cross  sectlaB  of 
these  in  this  age  group  who  inhabit  this 
great  sectioQ  of  the  Nation.  Tlie  surrey 
demonstrated  tbi^  for  tbe  meet  part, 
tbeee  yoimg  Amsrteans  were  well  ia> 
formed  and  hdd  daentta  oidnlons  on  the 
six  issues  on  which  tfa«r  were  «Mrtad.  I 
am  confident  tbat  tbe  results  of  this  sur- 
vey win  be  of  interest  to  my 
and  to  other  young  Ameileaai 
out  the  Nation.  The  resuIU  of  tbei 
are  as  foQows: 


.. 
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KmTs  OF  Tiu  su»vty  coHDucTiD  BY  comKssmH  mam  maoEr%  wm  axuita-  *iiviso«y  council      »^  ^  J^g^*"  »*^  — ^ '«« 

In  the  weeks  mhmA,  more  and  more 

labor  leaders  win  b«  auwetlm  that 

.  ^      ..-.-----    .  -  -  ^^  -■ — >^w-_-.^i.  question. 

■  !^  uiy  ^^     __J  «  n  a  «        At  this  point  In  the  RKXjao  I  insert 

X  i»  iii iMt  11  jiiiHiiin. «*■> «■*( j^*  »*■■■"•'  *"  42  4m  *i  «    three  arttdes  from  the  Ancnel  7  Sotene 

1  ll^irSVSSS&'^liSSSrdi^  and  Nap*  County  I*l»r  AnmaL 

^  "LTuuTB A*iMMri •— 'r  -'"Y  -— •"■ '-  *— ^  ui  17  &0  n     Can    labor    sarvlT*    Idor    msM    ysua   oC 

cM«rti«tf -.- --:—    ""v  -•"  :^j-  1^X007"  Wltn  tlxat  ttw  two  top  «acwiiU««s  a< 

1  liiiM  >■!■■#  *i<!*i  ■* '  H"' "  »  i— »■  w"  "-^  137  35*  n  »     caittpmla  StaU  CotmeB  at  Oaip— <ew  iaK 

a  ■»  ««■■— .^B.^TTCT^irr:".::.^  ^ia«««t m  an  ■*<       "     tloBL  of  aU  oanMUtan  in  tSM  an**  tkat 'Hli. 

w    fiMBker    the  auertlannalw  •»»  CJeorge   Meany.   that   his   org^lJ»tton  Zml  u  Anartea  ia  to  mota  lonwd  to. 

Mr.  BpeaKer.  to  /y^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ,,ni»to  neutral  to  this  year^  Pres-  ^nia  the  •mutton  ot  tba  pmUmm  tkafe  «• 

**'^rf^JlJ:  tniited  to  'umrest  othw  Wentlal  etoetton  has  led  some  observers    t«Mtog  this  nation  apMct."  

!SI!2? JSSS  t^!?Sfc^«2S«iMaS  tomwllct  that  McOovxan  wlU  lose  both  "i** '""'•''i^  »"J*«f***r'StJSSr*5 

SJTtaSSS^Onl,  «  out  of  666  miUm  '»f»y»SS.^.I^^t  1t^  S^^.rSS:Srf^ui«7SSS  S^ 

(^^dned  that  otbar  taneu  wure  of  eaning   increasingly   dear   that   these  ^^^ 

^SiOTaMater  imDortance— tocludlng  predietians  siifler  from  what  Vice  Prea-  „^  ^^  ^^^  j,,,^  y,„^^  .laotod  oOoiaii 

«T«iinmntianed  VlBtnam,  30  who  re-  Ident  Annw  Has  termed  "Instant  analy-  ^  ^j^  i^bor  monwiMt  and  tte  latar  prc* 

fiJ^^ite^^HdattaiclIllBalslS-ywr-old  sis.-  have  continuously  polntwi  out  Um  urgent 

rt?SSi^  lawnSTwtoo  meutioned  the        Despite  Mr.  Meany's  influential  posl-  «-«i^af  r«novmg  Richaid  Niun  in  u» 

SSS;JSaS».S«ptoyni«nt.pov-  tlon  among  labor  unions,  he  has  been  '^^^^'^^^^*^-;^  „^,^  ,^. 

Srw^;io^iStawdtnthee:dstiiiglaw8  unjO,!*  to  prevent  a  ^  numter^  p,oSe^ oS^^»-«*tS!^»in.ting 

on  ahortion,  and  U  who  nUsed  the  ques-  union  teaden  trombuctoig  his  neuteal  ^,^^  ..bniwing  our  oMm.  «ndtoc  tte 

ttan  at  «T— I  as  well  as  a  few  who  re-  dictum  and  supporting  Senator  McGov-  ^  ^  vMnMn— the  Ntzm  Mtmtwiitration 

^nad  to  fl**M»r  laauBa.  ■«  for  President.  ^m  taliad  mtaenbiy. 

^^flDMkar  a  survey  at  the  members         on  August  14.  25  unions  in  the  APLr-  -Non*  baa  baen  more  ontapofean  In  hi* 

<i#  thtal^ta^Btabt  xmatl  in  dUZarmeeB  rjo  publicly  annovmced  the  fonnation  cntlciam  at  the  NUon  artmlnlatfattca  tuan 

5  2£to?Ji^Srt  «««  of  the  i»«i«  S  a  Satlo^  labor  committee  to  work  *^i^°^^^r*M2Srh^''Sin,«I  lU. 

iS^dH  fheae  yomig  dtlans  w«e  ,„  the  election  of  Crtoaos  McGov^n.  ^^l\^^^^,^^^ro^  ^^^^  ^^. 

polled.  However,  ttia  dUBerence"  can  be        included   among   these   tuilons   were  ^  ^  voaowvm.  Brotber  MeaByM  poattion 

mBamd  la  peteentace  pctots  and  not  ,„^  important  groups  as  the  American  j^  ^,^  ^j^  avl-cio  abouM  raanatn  nantraL 

IB  any  dtemetric  oppaaUion  to  ttie  views  p^eratton   of  Teachers,   the   Interna-  -we   in  the  labor  movmaant  iiaaa  ttia 

jaoDg    Mnmicaim    have  Clonal  Union  of  Electrical  Workers,  the  graataat  legarti  lor  Oaorge  tliany.  Ha  tmm\^ 

American  Ptederatlon  of  State.  County,  tua  flght  against  tua  mowteaaa  ^»V«^ 

r  I  bdicve  I  Interpret  ac-  and  Municlual  Employees,  the  Amalga-  of  the  so-caued  wage-prioe  freaw.  aa  Vmt- 

.__7S:Si5SJkingtothi.na-  ^t^^SSSLTSS^eri    Union^    toe  JSToJ^^K^'^^^^LSS^ 

tion  ill  mppott  of  respwrt  and  oonoem  mtenMUlonal  Assodatton  of  Machinists,  ^J^^  s™wia  oiRir*.  Ha  haa  thrown  the 

tor  tlMM*  iMUfBB  which  are  prominent  in  ^^^  ^^^g  Newspaper  Guild.  suwort  oX  organlaad  labor  bAtod  tba  fli^t 

the  minds  of  young  Americana.  Surely,        Despite  their  individual  differences  of  {„  i^r^^tm»r  protactton.  for  aqwai  efvor- 

In  many  inatonces  we  can  aenae  a  lack  of  opinion,  all  of  these  unions  are  united  tunity  under  tba  ciru  Bighta  A«t  and  for 

Danoaettva  or  a  nead  for  modamtlaii  of  j^  x^^  ooDOsition  to  President  Nixon,  protwjtion  of  tba  environniant. 

^SSaoB   which   many    of    our    young  ^  Joseph  Beime.  president  of  the  300.-  "But  thia  time  he  u  wrong.  Can  labor  ««r- 

SSSlu««  taken,  on  tha  ottohanj  ^  „,eS«r  Communications  Workers  '*r^ 'Jf^  ^  ^t'^SLtor  UcOamn 

tt^  «Bdte  of  *•  «rT5r«ad.g^  of  America,  has  said:  b^s^e  ^^o^^.Sl«^l^L.  paat  on 

aay   Toung  Cltiaitlir  **"f"7^,^5"tP7         wa  woognlae  a  la  year  record  in  the  Sen-  ^^^^^^  j^^^^  important  to  labor  and  whUa  It 

and  my  own  uUtiattona.  ewaoimn  tnat  ^^^  ^j^^  „  ^^^d  9S  percent  right  by  cope  ^  not  to  ba  ezpMsted  that  »U  labor  Ha  daw 

ttMT*  la  aliaailT  a  great  deal  of  balance  „^  that's  a  damned  good  record  compared  j^  g,^^^  ^  ag,^^  ^urtth  aU  o(  tala  pragraaoa. 

ffut  0ood  JUltemait  being  expreaaed  by  with  President  mxon-s  sero-mlnrm  record.  ^^^^  ^^  j^  cpuatlon  In  our  mlnda  that  his 

ttioae  who  may  ba  voting  for  the  ftrat                 ridiculous  to  assume  that  labor  overau  program  wui  *»«  **  ""^^J^ 

t^to^jf^W^  ^'  i^-^e^t^   to  a   president  ^e^^S  ^^SJ*;  g^rSX-SJ^ 

.  "L?^!^;  JS^^iM^^S     election.  Ttxey  are  fully  aware  of  the  ,^  ^^^^  ^.tton.   eoonomk.  tbaortoi  of 

to  note  «»* Jt,~?'''f^f'^i°i?^         difference  between  the  Democratic  and  SrNixon. 

theaa  yoang  dttaena  an  owweed  to  me     5^^^^,,^^^  p^^rty.  Despite  their  objec-  -Nixon  must  be  defeated  and  McOorem 

legalWng  at  marihuana. ^       to  a  few  of  McGovern's  programs,  muat  be  elected  u  America  n  to  move  for- 

Mi.  Speaker,  it  is  totamrting  also  to     S°^^oVtoat  he  will  better  represent  ward  toward  the  solution  of  the  proWems 

note,  that  an  ortremely  high  P««entage     "^"SSeSs  th^i  the  present  tocam-  that  are  tearing  thi.  nation  ap«rt." 

of  the  Tomig  Btiid*"»*^«  favor  an  eziiandea     r^  

23Sa.^^    Pi«gi««  the  worktog  man's  wage  has  been  frosen.  ^ZTtor  th.  defeat  of 

^twould  seem  well  for  those  of  us  to  while  the  cost  of  Uving  has  conttouwi  p^^^^'^V^  ^^  November  7  general 

the  CtBgnea  to  pander  the  overaU  re-  to  soar.  At  the  same  time  the  corporate  ^^j^y^^  ^,f^  the  unanimou*  approval  of 

milts   of   thla  meaisingful   survey   ocn-  ahai«  of  the  Federal  tax  burden  is  de-  ^^^re  than  400  delegatea  takUig  part  in  the 

^„i^«rt  by  young  eitlMDS — among  young  creasing.  It  was  35  percent  m  1960  and  ^eth  Annual  convenUon  of  the  stato  Bj^'^ 

aSm^-on  kauea  of  concern  to  them-  it  is  estimated  that  it  will  fall  to  26  per-  ing   and   Coni^uon   TtWea   Council   of 

and  to  an  Americans.  cent  to  fiscal  1972.  This  of  course  means  ^"^il^^^^^^TpuTuie  S>«ncli  "on 

^— ^— —  that  a  greater  and  greater  share  of  the  ^^^^  ^  endoring  the  defeat  of  Richard 

McOOVERN:   OAININO  IN  STATURE  tax  burden  is  betog  placed  on  the  shoul-  j^   Nixon."  charged  NUon  and  his  admlnU- 

ders  of  the  working  men  and  women  of  trationwith: 

UM>     BODCVT  I      1  VrCVTT  this  country  DeUberately  adopting  poUciea  and  actions 

™^  ""^ii-^"^  "^hrr^dLUon  o,  Meanys  policy  o,  -^--"Slr^rSi-.  ->  --» 

^!^^™,™n.*.T^«»  neutrality  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  re-  ^^^A  back  wage  increaaaa  negotiated  in 

JM  THI  HOD8B  OP  aiPRBSKNTATiVES  puliation  of  the  man  himself.  As  one  j^i  ooUecUve  bargaining  oontracta. 

mdm.  AngHst  18.  1972  California  labor  executive  put  it:  conUuctiug     a  deliberate  policy  of  ch*r- 

•Kjt,.    ivnnirr^    Mr    «?neftkpr    the  an-  we  In  the  labor  movement  have  the  great-  acter   assassination   °^   ?"*>"*=  f?*?*^.  ^'^ 

J^C^^'  ^xSS     prSfdent.  es.'^reganl    for   George   Meany....  But   this  support  the  program  of  organized  labor. 
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^__       my  tba 
Haalpalating  tba 

^wj  mon   than  aoo   — — 

ebi«wi  wtth  i<bat  tba  raaolutlon 

;ttto 

.  ^M»  *>a^  -_^--_ — 

-T.-,fp  8.  lm,  tba  OouneU's  prealdant.  aaid 
that  tbaBuU^ag  l?^?!!^^^!.^*^^^ 


of  TIMrNK  t 
a  tmlt  aaA  waa  about  to  p«U 
into  ilgbt  Una  oC  tnJto  wban  aba  lookad  toto 
tba  raar>vtow  lalnQr  Mid  saw  a  ooanatoctal 
typa  boa  vMBlBt  baron  ^a^^aM*^  tba 

two  unlta  aad  uBtt  oaa  leat  oualtui  and 
tlppad  «v«rta  tba  maaian.  QbM  Ma.  S4M  sot 

stop. 


rtlia 

ofwoiasy 

a 


ts  that  many  advooataa 
„_jrr«tleB  uwia— ata  liava 
powth  ptoUooopky  and  this 

_^  a  tolfltwM  tba  Job  naada  o< 

■a  wtf  as  otbar  human  and  prop* 
MtrxWiAbaMld. 

^■t^B^atar  Ttadaa  OomMll^  rwolattoa 
-■■iir~r  '^'  oini*!""  Tiimatm  m'^- 
nnifU  all  UBtoa  BMBban  to  vtrta  agalai* 

toataMatlM.  _  .^„ 

Jam  p.  BannlBg.  eaamattva  oAoir  o<  tba 
r^m^mnim.  utbor  ftidBratlon  wamad  tba  dal> 
antaa  tlwt  "a  Nlzan  awa^  la  OaUfomla 
mold  Inevitably  mean  a  return  of  the  As- 
MoAty  and  Benato  to  Republican  party 
aofldroL" 

-QBfurtunataly."  ha  aaid.  "oooaarvattTaa 
•waaiA  domlnata  tba  Bapubllcan  laglalaUva 


"A  Mam  sweep  In  California  wmdd  ha 
^^ateoiM  for  tba  labor  nwvamant  of  tba 
gtata,"  bo  daoiared. 

In '  (rtbcr  aotlons.  the  building  trades 
dtiagatea: 

fH^itt  (or  enactment  of  a  state  law  to 
tfrffM«h  tba  Division  of  Labor  Law  Enforoe- 
BMit.  the  agency  responalbla  for  ooUactlng 
waaa  aa^doyara  bava  rafuaad  to  pay  their 
vortan.  I*  ebaiged  that  tba  dlrlalon  baa 
datariaratad  into  a  "do  nothing  body"  that 
is  "nothing  more  than  a  sham  and  a  waato 
df  the  taxpayers'  money."  Instead.  It  anp- 
pactad  a  plan  to  place  the  otdlaettos  at 
■w^m  and  fringe  benefits  under  tba  ]urla- 
dlBtton  of  ctvU  courts. 

Called  on  the  An<-GIO  Nattonal  Bulld- 
t^  iradaa  Department  to  develop  a  new 
policy  to  resolve  Jurisdictional  work  disputes 
between   building    and   construction    trades 


Baeiaetad  I«a  of  Painters  Looal  oas.  Van 
Mnjs.  and  J.  J.  TwoaaMay  of  Oparattng  Kn. 
gtaaars  I<oaal  12  aa  pnaldant  and  aacretaiy- 
tzoaaurar  raapeotlvaly.  and  alaetad  Bay 
MaMlnra  of  Hod  Carrlars,  Building  and  dan- 
«tal  Labarera  Local  543  In  Loa  Angelea  to 
to  the  Council's  Kseeutlve  Board  In  Dla- 
trtet  S. 

or   hMMM^ 


KA— Wb  Back  UcOovbui  roa 

George  lioaovcm  U  tba  DeoMoratlc  Presl- 
daatlai  nominee,  and  the  Amalgamated  and 
evoy  other  union  must  spare  no  effort  to 
na  that  he  la  elected  in  Horembat. 

mxoB  hM  brougbt  the  VS.  cloaer  to  eeo- 
Doailc  "ftHar*^  than  any  Wwddant  slnea  Bar- 
bart  Hoorer.  In  1972  aa  In  1881  tba  majortty 
of  Americana  are  suSertng  baoauaa  ctf  a  na- 
tional administration  oriented  to  big  bual- 
nass.  Now,  aa  then,  we've  got  to  return 
America  to  its  rightful  owners. 

Today,  the  corporato  share  of  the  fedend 
tax  burdMi  U  daoreaalng.  It  was  3S  per  cent 
in  1960.  and  It  is  estimated  It  wlU  fall  to  3» 
par  cent  In  fiaoal  1972.  Thla  means  the  pub- 
lic's share  of  the  tax  burden  has  been  in- 
creasing. 

The  federal  tax  structure  Is  rigged  against 
Income  frofn  work,  and  In  favor  of  unearned 
Income.  Tliare  la  a  triple  standard  that  gor- 
emment  api^ea  to  Inootna  taxes. 

One  standard  applies  to  wages  and  salarlea. 
This  Income  Is  taxed  In  full. 

A  second  standard  applies  to  income  from 
stocks,  real  estate  and  other  so-ctOled  capital 
assets  sold  at  a  profit. 

A  third  standard  is  applied  to  some  incomes 


cxvni- 
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trlbwtlan  fwalowi 
pkk  to  big  Uiiilinaa  aad  tba  waaUtay.  Tbm  un^ 
fair  tax  strueCura  Is  part  at  tk,  Tht  .Wwaa  2 
tnat  began  Itor.  14.  wtth  ttia  aad  at 
la  part  at  tt.  Tfeav  asa  all  at  ooa 


twooC  m$cmt%Uum 
'  tnaMlan  dMnMii 


ttu>  stock; 

porta.  Tbay  raflact  tba  . 

that  tlaa  bnstnaas  of  Aiaartea  la 

Itw  paopto  axound  Nlxom  eall : 
"radloal"  baeauaa  ha  wa&to  to 
trend.  The  bnatnaaa  at 
ptnpiie.  MimsTtm  la  aaytag.  and  aa  apns. 

For  tba  last  100  yaan  or  so  wafa  baan  vto* 
tlmsoC  tba  trinlrla-dwm  theory  laalra  buat- 
neaamen  rich,  the  theory  goaa.  axad  enough 
win  trlekla  down  to  tna  wortan  to  kNp  tiMB 

iisppy- 

tt'a  tlBte  to  start  the  trtekto-wp"  tbeory 
at  pwiaparUy.  Tlda  tnaory  aafa  ttMS  If 
U  tnU  eauptoyaMot  at  daeaa* 
burtnaaamen  will  make  paoAta 
pie  will  bava  money  to  buy. 
clever  «»"""t»>  to  find  wa^  to  make  a  praftt. 
But  the  first  ooosMaratloa  abonld  l>e  to  tba 
welfare  of  moat  at  tbe  peo^. 

At  no  time  In  the  leek  100  yaars  bave  we 
bad  aneh  a  algnUaaat  opiKirtaatty  to  re> 
vMse  the  prlorltlaa  of  our  Bovaminaat  and 
put  tbe  people  flmt.  Tbla  la  why  the  alactlon 
o<  UcOovecn  la  ao  laaportant  and  v*iy  wa 
must  use  all  of  our  raaomoee  to  win  la 
November. 


ANOTHER      TRAGIC      RESULT      OP 
OVERSIZE   VEHICX£S 


HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REWtBHENTATIVES 

Fridav,  August  18,  1972 

Mr.  SCHWEN<KI>.  Ui.  Speaker,  no 
one  needs  to  be  an  expert  on  the  laws  of 
physics  to  feel  uneasy  when  a  huge  truck 
or  bus  approactaas  talin  on  the  liitfiway. 
The  danger  is  a  fact  of  life,  and  has  been 
documented.  Acoogrdlnc  to  a  19W  report 
by  the  Federal  Hltfiway  Adndntetratlon. 
the  heavier  commarrial  veUrtes  consti- 
tute 7  percent  of  the  Nation's  regiatered 
motor  veiilcles,  accoimt  for  11  percent  of 
the  total  rdiicle  miles  travded.  and  are 
involved  In  19  percent  of  highway  fatali- 
ties. 

Also  known  to  practically  every  driver 
is  the  fact  that  blast  and  suction  effects 
created  by  these  masstre  vebldee  can 
cause  marked  instability  in  can  over- 
taking or  being  overtakan  by  them. 

Some  may  diaoount  the  dwacer  of 
trucks  and  buses  that  push  the  limits  of 
safety  by  tbeir  siae  alone,  feeiing  that 
their  turbulence  rarely  causes  aecidenta. 
However,  when  such  a  tragic  accident 
htqipMia.  the  victims  derive  little  comfort 
from  b^ng  told  that  Useir  pUs^t  is  un- 
usuaL 

On  Interstate  80.  to  Henry  County,  ni., 
July  21,  anotbe-  such  accident  happened. 
The  report  reads  as  follows : 


AXBUmBRS  IN  KMA&maB 
OVXR  TOKYO 


HON.  JAMES  W.  STMHGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  KlfMBIHTAHVEB 

Friday.  Aaioiut  It,  Itn 
Mr.  smnMraaM.  lir.  fl^Mlar.  I  have 


taimy  cf  a  "Ittante  a<  tba 
eontinwad  ataHiea  of 
■yatanw  ttanwi«M«k  ttaa  aiilfeaa 
and  tHa  lack  oit  naolaMan  M  tbe 
ttaeVAAln 


tbe  fottowtnv  axttaM  IniWiiafM  n  tt  ted 

mediately  and  JuatlflaUr  caDad ta^cor- 
emaMBtotoaeeauiiktorMBiisatofaaaire 
tba  iBoarporatlen  of  todmolovr  tlMt  bas 
eztsled  for  rears,  tael— iaty  nih  aallfr- 
Donndl  Danglaa  mas  8vat>a>  ^ncn 
would  ham  pravantod  tblB  naac  nma  and 
a  mm^ar  of  fatal  eoUWona  in  ttM  reeent 
paat.  Ttm  WkA  abonld  mova  eeOMen 
avcMaaea  igw***^^  natoii  U9  In  priority. 
Avwi  ^Hwk  ii^ttfw  cBmadittauriiy  wttb  tbe 

safMy.  OonvartaoM  to  oai*  lM*««en  a&- 
cMnta  of  tba  dlawiaian  of  tba  «»  da- 
scribed  and  a  iiallonal  pruf  ■■  <*  «*• 
IMoo  aroldanee  are  naled  in  Oosmbbs- 
smisL  Raooaa.  votama  118,  pait  II.  pave 
23848. 

Herewith  follows  tbe  artidc  wideh  ap- 
peared In  tfaa  Washington  Xvcning  Star 
andDaily  Namon  Au0DBt4. 19n: 
PAW  AM,  jApamaa  Jwnwaa  Iw  Nua-Maa 

OVHl  'RNETO 

TtoKTO. — Faa    Aaaertean    aad    Jaaan    Air 
Uaea  747  Jumbo  JetUaara  pai 
100  to  200  feet  of  each  otbar  la  tba  1 
Tokyo  Wednaaday,  endangertag  tiia  Mvee 
601  paaaeogera  and  ctewmen,  tne  Ji 
Ulalatry  of  Ttaaaputtatton  lep 

day. 

It  aatd  tba  iiaei  iiilei  ouuuired  aS  T:as  pjna. 
(6:2g  aju.  EDT)  at  aboM  4^)00  faet  over 
Ghlba.  aaraaa  TtAyo  Bay  treaa  Tokf»  Xntor- 
nattonal  AlxpeK. 

A  mtolitzy  trU^^"""'"  tdanHtfted  tbe  Boe- 
ing "MTS  and  Pan  Am  mg^  asS.  wMeh  had 
Just  taken  off  for  Honolulu  wttt  StS  paa- 
sengers  and  7  cxew  mambera.  and  JAI>  PUgbt 
942.  en  rento  from  Onam  to  lUcyo  wtth  122 
paaaengers  and  a  crew  of  It. 

(A  Fan  Am  npirt— -"•  la  Itow  Tdrk  IdenU- 
fied  Its  {rflot  aa  Capt.  Bevto  Batth  and  quoted 
>!>«■  aa  saying  the  two  planaa  were  at  laaat 
IjOOO  feet  apart  wban  tbey  peaeed.  He  aaid 
Kettb  reported  be  aaw  tha  oSber  piane  ap- 
proaching as  be  waa  etbnbtag  oaS  and  nade 
a  turn  "purely  as  a  precautionary  measure.") 


tiat 
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,,,„  -  \,MMmMM  fhKt  fh«  frne  flow  of  oolnloo*    VbB  vetoed  L«bar-HSW  bin,  and  ttie  to- 

INSDRWO  A  JOTCOMPErrmVE        ^^'SS^IiSSin  i/^e"^^^^^  UU  excluding  the  veto«l  labor-HEW 

— -  ■''''^SSfS^ce^ra!^'  '***"*'"'  ^^                  hoth- aotiok. 

HON.  HUGH  L  CARET  "S^SpSSS.  today  I  am  introducing  omitting  the  vetoed  Labor-HEW  bllt- 

or  imr  tom  legislation    which   would   reiterate   the  for  which  a  new  bill  must  be  fonnu- 

«  THB  HOOm  OF  BBTIWETTATIVES  traditional  congreeslonal  support  for  the  uted— House  actions  to  date  on  tiie  ap. 

W  THB  HOUBB  or  nmtrttmomr,  dissemination  of  news,  information,  and  propriation  biUs  for  1978  are  as  follows: 

rnaav.  Autnut  18.  1972  opinions  through  the  malls.  This  legls-  Bud«t     requests     con«id- 

Ut  CARKY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  jation  was  introduced  on  June  28,  1972,        .„j| $B«,  14S,  see,  008 

on  June  SO,  1973.  a  report  was  submitted  ^y  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis-    Approved   66. 3M.  sao,  sog 

to    tlie    ■oonomlc    Analysis    Dtvlslon.  consln,  the  Honorable  Gaylord  Nelsok.                                              • 

Planning  and  Marketing  Departmmt  of  ^^  blU  would  amend  section  101(a)  ''^I'l^"                         -T79  406  7»o 

the  UA  Portal  Bervlce.  entitled  "A  Study  ^^  ^^^^  g^  ^  t^e  United  States  Code  by                 "'"*  -— — "             '  ^' '"" 

of  the  Demand  for  Advertising.  News-  j^jm^g  that  "the  Postal  Service  shall  also  in  addition  to  the  $28.8  billion  of 
papers,  and  Magazine  Mall."  This  report  ^  obUgated  to  provide  postal  servlcea  at  budget  requests  involved  In  the  Labor- 
reflects  the  new  approach  of  the  US.  ^^^  which  will  encourage  and  support  HEW  appropriation  bill,  the  Houn  also 
Poetal  Service  to  maximize  rates  and  ^^  widest  possible  dissemination  of  has  for  consideration  approximately  182 
revenuee.  The  recent  decision  of  the  nine  ^^^^  opinions  scientific,  cultural,  and  billion  of  appropriation  requests  to  coo- 
governors  of  the  US.  Postal  Service  to  gjiucational  matter."  sider  in  connection  with  regular  bills  not 
hicreaae  ttie  poetal  service  rates  for  sec-  ^^^^^  ^^^  second-class  yet  reported,  namely.  Defense;  Military 
ond-class  mall  reemphasUsee  the  new  ^'"  ^^  ^^  ^^  j^^^^j  ^^  j^^  ^  ^372,  Construction;  and  Foreign  Assistance; 
attitude  of  the  Portal  Swidce.  for  tiae  flrst  250.000  issues  of  papers  and  and  a  closing  supplemental  bill. 

'^'' J^!!L  "^  /*^Jif  wmJHl7a  ™Ss  magazines  sent  through  the  mails.  Any  senate  actions 

plicated  rinj»  it  tovolvM  differing  rates  ^^^.j^^ses   In   postal   rates   on   editorial  omitting  the  vetoed  Labor-HEW  blll- 

°?.w"*i'i'?*^«         ^Hf7^*<.^o?Qf  content  for  Issues  over  the  250.000  ceiling  for  which  a  new  bUl  must  be  formu- 

wiUi  dlstinctitms  made  ^°l^f^^^°J^  would  be  phased  in  over  a  10-year  period,  lated— Senate  actions  to  date  on  tiie  ap- 

^^J"L".i!*!l»^ii'^^  i^reM^^  PinaUy.  tills  legislation  would  expressly  propriation  bills  for  1973  are  as  follows: 

TssLT^^s^z^}^^^  rnrpo"nrti.*?t%i??sraf^?.s!s-i  .....r^^^r^^r...^.s.u..^ 

The  new  increase  of  ««o°d-«i^JSS     nofapSyir  piece  surcharges  on  indi-     ^pp-^«»   ^r^e^.^i.m 

aenrlce    rate,    wm    affect   our    Nation  s     ^^^^  jg^ueg  ^f  second-class  publications.  Net  increase  m  these 

various  newspapers  and   magazine   to     .^^       ^r  piece  surcharges  place  an  un-  bui»  4-1.128. 521. 350 

poetal  rates  will  actuaUy  be  an  increase  weigni  puu              ^               ^^^^  ^^^  ^g^in  omitting  the  vetoed  Labor-HEW 

of  several  hundred  percent  over  pre-1971  ^"jfufXt  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  biU,  the  10  other  bills  for  1973  cleaned 

rates.                                               , ^^^^  ^  rate  increase  which  will  drive  to  Uie  President  involve  ttie  following 

Generally  speaking,  ttie  new  increase  j^^J^^^  ^f  marginal  publications  out  of  totals: 

will  be  rriattvely  larger  fw  amali  news-  ,^^       ^^  reduce  tiie  quality  of  tiiose  Budget  requesu  considered-  >6i,  634. 833, 394 

papers  and  magaalnes.  These  pubUca-  ^Tj^j.en^in                                                   Approved   5i.967.078.076 

tKms  provide  our  Nation  with  the  most  ^^  speaker,  economic  cemorship  can 

effective   means   of   expresshig   contro-  .        •     ^    .                 ^^^  ^s  effectively              Net  increase  in  these           

veniy.   dl««it,  criticism,   and   mhionty  ^^^tic^VeiS>S.  It  is  tiie  responsi-                 •'"'- -f  322.254.««t 

viewpoints.  They  provide  the  pubUc  witn  ^^^  ^^  Congress  to  safeguard  the  pub-  pending  finauzation 

a  free  flow  of  ideas  and  <*™^.  ^^j^^  uc  weU-being  by  assuring  the  continuing  m  addition  to  the  $28.8  billion  of  budg- 

is   IndtapensaWe   to   Uie  ^^^t^ty   ana  jg^g^^pg  ^^  ^  free,  competitive  press.  gt  requests  to  be  reconsidered  in  con- 

vltaUty  of  donocratlc  institutions^  nectton  wltii  a  new  Labor-HEW  appro- 

^J"?^  ?"rL'';?'?!^  .T.ifS^  • Priation  bill,  tiie  Congress  has  yet  to 

Uie  vital  nde  played  by  tiieee  small  pub-  nn&lize  action  on  about  $97  billion  In 

licattons  when  he  stated:  ^jjg  APPROPRIATION  BILLS  OF  budget  requests  Involved  In  the  State, 

■DM  baste  or  our  government  being  the  rj^^  SESSION  Justice    Commerce,   and  judiciary  ap- 

opluton  at  Um  p«ople,  the  very  arat  opject  nrnnriation  bill   now  In  conference;  the 

shotUd  be  to  keep  that  right;  and  were  It  left  ?^  4„;i^'„^  hni-   tK«  rirf^n^ 

^i^SiZ.rT^-^.S^^t.^'^rJ'.         HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON         rS.'S?J'^rc«r^r»d'S; 

p«p«ra  without  a  government  I  should  not  ^^  .^^^^^  closing  supplemental  bill, 

hesitate  a  moment  to  prefer  the  latter.  But  I  uniTair  01.  hitprksfmtatives                             rmu.  session  oxrrLooK 

should  me«  that  eT«fT  man  should  receive  IN  IHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES                       gneaker    as   I   indicated   on  the 

the.  paper-  «.d  b.  capable  of  reading  them.  ^riOav.  Aufn^t  18.  1972  ^^  Jj^^uS  tLf  ^^h^n  Uie 

I  believe  the  UjB.  Postal  Service  has  an  |^r.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  in-  ^^^^  jg  jjj  (jon^  this  fall  and  we  com- 

obllgatlflD  to  the  well-being  of  the  Amer-  formation  of  Members  and  others.  I  am  pj^te  all  the  appropriation  biUs  for  fiscal 

lean  people.  In  1901  the  then  Postmaster  including  a  table  on  the  appropriation  y^^  1973  j  would  not  be  at  idl  surprised 

CSeneral,  Charlea  K.  Smith,  said:  bills  as  they  stand  today  with  respect  to  jf  the  House  has  not  provided,  in  total. 

Our  free  tnatitutioos  rert  on  popular  Intel-  the  current  fiscal  year  1973.  The  table  something  materially  below  the  total  of 

iigenoe.  and  It  haa  from  the  beginning  been  ^jjjgjj  j  jun  including  refers  to  new  budg-  the  budget  requests  considered  in  the 

our  fixed  and  enlightened  policy  to  forter  and  spending  authority  in  the  appropria-  1973  appropriation  bills.  I  refer  only  to 

SS:^cS^  S^^fS^  ^  tlo?^  for  1973.  u.e  arSSial  appropriation  bills.  And  I 

postal  lawm  with  thto  Just  and  Uberml  oonoep-  supplemenials,  i»78  refer  only  to  the  House, 

tion.  It  baa  umformly  sought  to  enoourage  session  in  respect  to  the  fiscal        But  even  in  respect  to  fhial  action  by 

totra^oommunlctioa  and  the  exchange  of  At  «{^  «^°^  ^'SHast  June   30,  the  Congress  on  the  annual  appropr^ 

uitiuguc  5^  rin™   wnSerod   four  supple-  tlon  bills  for  1973.  when  we  consider  aU 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  this  recent  In-  ^^^  measures  and.  In  ttiose  four  meas-  Uie  measures  which  wUl  be  brfore  us,  » 

crease  which  would  ecooomically  Inttml-  ^  ^roropriated  a  totiil  of  $7,105,174.-  now  seems  to  me  Uiat  we  mi«»»t  ^"^ 

date  a  v«it  portion  of  our  country's  tode-  ^-^^Stora  net  reduction  below  well  be.  In  total,  about  even,  or  perhaps* 

pendmt  Jonmals  would  be  conristent  fJJ'I^SdaSbudget  requests  consid-  few  hundred  million  dollars  below  Uie  re- 

SLffSSTeS^SSSSa-JisS^    ^SHHS^Sa    ^*S."^r?lS^iude  uie  tab.  re. 

^iLiss^r^ssSoS:**"'^*"  .«s,rsi"sh^'sSeTtL?SuSS  .erred  r' 
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Bill 


Bu4t«t  raq«Mt 
csutdSTrt 


ApprvMd 


(+)»(-) 


IHTHtHOOTt 

LUeWfJ- 

2.  StiO-Juitw 

Judicisn'- \,:r- 

J.  HBO-Speee-Setonee-VtHnia... 

4.  Tfi«»»»rtitjy-.--.^-.v^- 
i.  OiJtrict  St  CstMnklt  (MmI 

J.  ij^S^'&'.Kisim, 


7  Uber-HEW  (New  bill). - 
111 


$433,627,004 

4,  U7. 90. 600 
20,173.185.000 
2,901,  m,OM 
(131.ltl.O0O) 

343.306,000 

P7, 327, 323, 5001 


1427.604,764 

4,SS7,t04,3SB 
19, 7U,  490, 000 
2, 791, 614,  OK 
(131,  in.  000). 

332. lot.  090 

129,603.179.5001 


-tC,  022.240 
-MO,  ■•(.ISO 

-4M.ct&.«oe 

-117,567,000 


-11,000.000 

H-1. 275. 856. 0001 


I  TMwryPHtai  SeniM- 

GeMnt  Gonraneiit. 

a  Agiceauw— Eminiwi'W 
tai  Damamm  Pnlw4i»»-- 

12.  DiMlv  RalM  Shm'm****'' 
1973 

II  B«t««* 

14,  MWMyCaMliiidiM 

li  FMiM  AnatiitpJ- 

M,  S»P»l*nw>UI.  1973 


'2.520. 340.000         2,529.551,200 


5.066,603,000 
5.4*9,056,000 

12.952.177.400 

1,509,800.000 

(79.594,184,000). 

(2,  Oil.  3M,  000). 

(5.10.024.000). 


5.057.145.000 
5,437.727.000 

12,897,010,900 

1,587,300,000 


+9,218.200 

-6. 451, 000 

-51,331,000 

-55, 166,  500 

+17,500.000 


Bin 


<+)•«<-) 


IL  Africstturt-CMtraMMriM  ••< 


12.  DiwHr  RdM  SupptMMiilal. 
1973 

11 


nZ.9SZ.19B.4M     |U,5a.e9l,MB 


+i7.iaiiooo 


14. 

15.  FeiaiBi  Aaaiaaes 

16.  SuppCoMM.  iin 

Telil.SMMliMto(M 


paMd)  «S,115.7t3,«4 

VtSSdUbof-HE*  biU 28,7>6.II1.I8B 


a^szz.toi.t«4 


+8.  TBI.  m,  350 

+z.5Kii;BaB 


^'liS^IScW)*!^.**"!*'. 56,338,14I.>I4       57.4C.6n.344     +UW5Zt» 


ENACTED 


1 
Z.  Ti 


(nus 

lbUI„. 


T«li  I ,  Horn  btth  (n  fttwiO. 
r.V«H«IUlMr-HEWr'' 


Tttil,HoM*faill«(Ucl. 
Utar-HEW). 


83,472,589,599 
27.327,323.500 


83, 969. 039. 808         +496. 450, 210 
28,603.179,500      +1,275.856.000 


56.145,266.099       55.365.860.309         -779.405.790 


IN  THE  SENATE 

1.  UpiUUv* 

7.  in)D-Sp«e«-Sci»nc«-Vet«rtn$... 
J,  Oistrtct  o1  Cotumbi*  (Fmleral 
hinds) 

4.  Stata-Justict-Coinmarc*- 

Judtuwy 

5.  TrtnspmUtKin 

Advanca  1974  ippropnation.. 
t.  Traasury-Postal  Service- 

Geaaral  GoMrumnt 

7.  Labor-HEW  (H.B.  15417. 

V»to«d> 

I  Ubor-HEW  (Naw  UN) 

ItL  Public  Wo'rks-AEC 


519, 
20,258, 


347,  899  514  722, 886 

183,000  20.  583. 370. 000 

343,  306, 000  313.  706,  COO 

326.600  4,820,717.769 

181,095  2, 906. 994, 095 

181,000)  (131.181,000). 

603, 000  5, 057. 186, 000            -«.  417. 006 

633,  500)  (31,  354.330, 500)  (+2, 578. 297. 000) 


4,704, 

2,909. 

(131, 

5.066. 

(28. 776, 


-4  615,019 
+325.187.000 

—29,600,000 

+116.391,16* 
-2.187.000 


2,527. 
5,489. 


154.000 
058,000 


2.558,922.800  +23,708.800 

5,5n.CS6,«et  +82.638,000 


3.  Otttrict atUkuMtirUmt 

hjDda)_ 

4.  iiiwnw -- 

5.  HUD-SaaM-SdMM-VMMnt — 
LLKNMiiOULlMW. 

VetMri).—    

7.  LJber-HEW  (Itow  bflO- 

8.  A«riartteie-€* 


51*.  347,  OB 

5,0V.  BBS.  08B 

343,306,000 

2,SZ7.U4.0B0 

28.251,111,080 


513,782.98* 

S,  057,  S2T,  OBB 

318.38awBBB 
1,54*,  S«l» 

2ai&a5i.oBB 


-S.SS^BU 
-«,7>«.«" 

-liBB.B8B 
+Z1.7BV30O 
-l».2SZ.0SO 


(a.77S.Sn.SIB)    («UiSIB,SB8)(4-l.nt«>.«» 


i2.*sz.m 

5,4a8tBBB,BB0 
2.98*11*1.  BBS 

(131,181,000) 


9.  PuBHcBtokt-AEC 

1*.  Tan^ertMioa 

Ktinwca  1974  approphation.. 

Itn  1,568.800.000 

12.  Siai  Jiittl  r—iwi-Ju- 

diet«ry - - 

13.  Detem* 

14.  MtiUiy 


4BB       1S.434.0SZ.788        +«.!S'32 
880        S,SBt,«4.BBB  +1S^SB*.8B0 

BBS        Ew^tl7.8BB  -41,l««.eB0 


(131.181.088). 

1,  ST.  300. 000 


+17,500.000 


15.  FMMin  Am 

16.  Sup^MMKbri.  1973 

Tew.  feNk  wneM  (as  sant 
Lata:  Vtliw<  Laiwr-MEW  biU 28,776,633.500 


t2.49S.987,5TS 
381588,919,508 


+Z,  884. 548,881 
+1.7(2.286.000 


TeW.  bills  •Meta«(fKi.  Labor-  „.  ^  ^ 

HEW) - 5.  634.823,  394 


51, 957, 078. 075  +322. 254. 681 


Pnparad  August  18,  1972.  in  tha  Hoina  Cooimittea  on  Appropriations. 


CXniFUHINSIVE    BUDGET    aCOaEKEKPING   KEPOBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  add  that  the 
f  ongoing  table  relates  only  to  the  annual 
ajjprtaaiatlon  bills.  Those  bills  do  not 
fpivwnpftisa  all  actions — or  inactions — 
thyi.  have  an  Impact  on  the  budget  rec- 
ommendations. In  that  connection.  I 
would  again  call  attention  to  the  periodic 
budget  "scorekeeping"  reports  Issued  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reduction  of 
Federal  Expenditures.  These  reports  are 
designed  to  keep  tabs,  currently,  on  what 
la  happening  in  the  legislative  process 
to  the  budget  recommendaticms  of  the 
President,  both  appropriaUoawlse  and 
expendlturewise.  and  cm  the  revenue  rec- 
ommendaUons.  and  not  only  from  actions 
in  the  revenue  and  appropriaticm  bills 
but  also  in  legislative  bills  that  affect 
budget  authority  and  expenditures — 
backdoor  bills,  bills  that  mandate  ex- 
penditures, and  so  on. 

I  should  say  that  the  budget  has  been 
seriously  breached  by  three  or  four  non- 
appropriation  bUls  this  year. 

Several  of  these  scorekeeplng  reports 
have  been  issued  this  year.  The  latest 
will  be  available  sometime  next  week. 
Copies  are  sent  to  the  ofBce  of  each 
Member. 


LES  ASPINT3  FIGHT  FOR  TAX 
RSFORU 


HON.  ADLAI  L  STEVENSON  III 

or  lumoiB 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  TH»  UNITED  STATES 

Fridav,  Avnut  t*.  1972 

Mr.  STEVENSON.  Mr.  President,  few 
Members  of  the  92d  Congress  have 
fought  more  vigorously  and  ^ecttvely 
for  the  public  Interest  than  Lcs  Aam, 
of  Wisconsin's  First  District.  This  Is  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  one  consid- 
ers that  Representative  Asfih  Is  serving 
his  first  term  and  Is  ooe  of  the  youngest 
Members  of  Congress. 

One  of  IjKS  Aspih's  most  significant 
achievements  has  been  his  leadership  In 
the  House  in  the  fight  to  eliminate  ape- 
clal  tax  bills  creating  loophtdeo  for  spe- 
cial Interest  groups,  commonly  called 
Members'  blUs.  His  successful  effort  in 
stopping  more  than  a  doeen  special  in- 
terest "Members'  bills"  frtsn  being 
passed  by  the  House  constitute  one  of 
the  most  important  tax  reforms  of  the 
92d  Congress. 

I  n«if  unadmous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  in  the  Record  two  newspaper 
articlee  detailing  Represeitatlve  Asptw's 
leadership  In  the  fU^t  to  make  our  tax 


system  fairer  and  more  progresslTe.  Tiie 
first  article  aitpeared  In  tiie  MOwankiee 
Jounud  081  Blar^  1.  ItTS.  The  ancod 
article  was  pubUibed  In  the  ChilBttan 
Science  Monitor  obi  Apvtt  20.  1072. 

There  betag  no  dbittiaa,  tbe  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  hi  the  Raoon. 
as  foOows: 

[From  thM  lanwkukae  JoimmX.  Mar.  1,  ItTS] 
AsFix  AcTxoiT  BT,nnf  flFTiii  iMisaaai  Biuls 


(By  Ft»iik  A.  AtdEoCw) 
WABBnrmow.   DX!.— Rqp.  lii*   Aqiia    (D- 
Wla.)   tMLXOMl  19  with  BMp.  Wngbt  FMni»n 
(D-Tax.)  Tia— flaj  to  btook  Hfwi—  •ctlon  on 
ft  group  oC  apaclMl  latoiest  t*x  bllU. 

"Somi  of  tiMin.  wwn  clewrly  jnat  InoretUble 
boondogglM  for  people  la  particular  situa- 
tions," Aipln  aaiA.  "No  wonder  our  tax  laws 
are  Just  like  Swiss  cheese  wltlx  tbaae  coming 
In  here  like  this.  Tbe  wbole  process  stinks 
anyway." 

He  was  ret enrlnc  to  a  long  stanrthfig  House 
procedure  under  which  so  eaUad  "laamhern' 
Mils" — that  Is.  liUU  raqoaated  by  InAlrtaual 
mamtiars  to  deal  with  apeeiflo  tax  Ineonitttaa— 
ara  tarou^t  to  tb«  House  Ooor  and  acted 
cxQ  bjr  iinaalmous  consent. 

In  tbe  past,  B^.  Wilbur  Mills  (D-Ark.), 
chalrrMn  of  ttM  Hauaa  VMya  aad  Ueans 
Oocamlttae.  alH|>ly  totradweag  tha  MHa  and 
1lT^ff^w»^<t  thaoB  MeOy.  Tlwy  ware  eonsldered 
panad  U  no  one  obJaeBad. 

Aai^a,  with  Butoatanttal  adrioe  from  Sep. 
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H«ni7  R«UM  (I>-W18.).  Btwtwl  the  move 
agalnat  the  bUla  over  the  weekend.  On  Mon- 
day, be  aent  «  letter  to  Mills. 

"We  ve  being  asked  to  unanimously  pass 
33  tax  bills,  only  one  of  which  would  actually 
lucreaae  revenue,  and  14  of  which  we  believe 
are  unjuatlfled,"  Aspln  wrote  MlllB.  "Passage 
of  these  bUls  under  the  unanimous  consent 
rule  will  make  our  expressed  concern  for  tax 
reform  appear  hypocrltlcaj." 

Mills  argued  that  It  would  be  Impractical 
to  suggest  hearings  on  bUls  of  thU  tj-pe  be- 
cause, he  said,  their  Impact  was  so  u*rrow. 

Bep.  John  Byrnes  (R-WU.).  senior  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  committee,  backed  MUls. 

Aapln  received  support  from  Patman, 
chairman  of  the  Hoxise  Banking  and  Cur- 
i«ncy  Committee,  when  he  pointed  out  that 
one  at  the  bUls  involved  a  $70  mUIlon  Ux 
bi«ak  for  banks.  Patman  Is  a  foe  of  high  in- 
teraet  rates  and  special  treatment  for  banks 

Patman  objected  to  two  of  the  blUs.  Aspln 
objected  to  one.  Beuas  spoke  against  another. 
and  four  passed.  Then  Mills  gave  up  and  an- 
nounced that  he  would  not  attempt  to  In- 
troduoe  the  others. 

Asptn  said  the  worst  hUls  were  among  those 
not  brought  up.  One  would  have  changed 
the  method  of  taxing  cigars  to  give  the  cigar 
industry  a  «e  million  tax  break  this  year  and 
a  $31  million  break  next  year.  Another  would 
have  temporarily  siispended  tariffs  on  olives 
to  help  that  Industry — at  a  cost  of  $3  mil- 
lion. 

QAMBLXMM   COVnUEO 

Among  those  that  passed  was  a  bUl  which. 
among  other  things,  would  prevent  the  gov- 
enunant  from  disclosing  Information  about 
persons  who  paid  a  federal  gambling  tax. 

Aapln  said  he  believed  eight  of  the  23  bUls 
were  worthwhile.  The  rest,  he  said,  favored 
special  InteresU. 

(From  the  ChrtsUan  aclence  Monitor.  Apr.  20. 
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Tax  BKToaM  loNirKS  iw  Congress 

(By  David  B.  Francis) 

Washimotom.— Clgarmakera  saw  a  special 
tax  brvak  blow  up  In  their  faces  Monday. 

"Congrem  has  gotten  the  message  that  the 
taxpayer  Is  fed  up  with  expensive  tax  loop- 
boles  for  the  rich  and  special  Interest 
groups,"  commented  Bsp.  Les  Aspln  (D)  of 
Wisconsin,  the  congressman  who  led  the  suc- 
cmafoi  fight  against  the  cigar  bUl  in  the 
House  of  Bepreeentatlves. 

under  an  old  tradition,  members  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  have 
pvished  through  the  House  without  hearings 
and  Uttle  or  no  debate  various  minor  tax 
blllB  that  often  have  given  sizable  tax  bene- 
fits to  private  Intwreots. 

Such    bOls    are   oaUed     'members     bUls 
because  they  are  sponsored  by  members  of 
the  ways  and  Means  Committee. 

HR  3B44  was  such  a  bUl.  It  would  reduce 
the  excise  tax  on  cigars  by  $120  mUllon  be- 
tween now  and  1979  and  $21  mlUlon  per  year 
after  that.  It  was  sponacwed  by  Democratic 
Bep.  James  A.  Burke,  whose  Boston,  Mass., 
district  has  some  dgarmaklng  firms. 

«1    SnXS   CMKBOKD 

This  was  one  of  41  members'  bills  that 
Mnerged  from  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee last  October. 

TbcM  blUs  are  suppoeed  to  correct  unin- 
tended InaqultlM  in  the  tax  Uw.  They  are 
not  supposed  to  change  basic  tax  poUclee. 

Tax  reformers,  however,  contend  that  the 
bills  sometimes  amount  to  giveaways  for 
various  Industries,  corporations,  or  individ- 
uals. 

For  Instanoe.  HB  3644.  according  to  the 
commtttee  rvport  on  the  bUl.  was  Intended 
to  "make  administration  of  the  tax 
easier.  .  .  "  It  would  have  placed  the  tax  on 
the  wlM^aaato  prloe  a<  dgais  ratbsr  than 
the  iwtaU  prtoa.  And  It  would  have  replaced  a 
system  a<  Mitlng  tha  tax  according  to  price 
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brackets    with    a    simple    8.5    percent    ad- 
valorem  tax. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  the  bill  dra- 
matically reduced  the  tax  load.  In  defence, 
the  committee  report  held  that  the  cigar 
industry  had  a  "relatively  low"  rate  of  re- 
turn. It  was  said  to  be  9  percent  on  sales  In 
1970,  a  recession  year  (Many  other  Indus- 
ties  had  lower  profit  levels  that  year,  i 

BOADBLOCK    SBT    UP 

On  February  39.  HR  3644  came  vip  for  a 
vote  in  the  House  aloni;  with  31  other  mem- 
bers' bills.  Normally,  the  rules  of  the  House 
would  have  been  suspended,  and  the  blll.s 
would  have  zipped  through  without  recorded 
vote. 

However,  a  aroiip  of  Ubernl  Democrat.s 
led  by  Hepreaentatlve  .^spin  decided  to  stop 
the  process.  They  objected  to  three  bills, 
thereby  blocking  the  'utianimous  consent" 
of  the  House  needed  for  suspension  of  the 
niles.  Fifteen  other  bills  were  then  with- 
drawn by  their  sponsors.  Po\ir  passed  with- 
out objection. 

HR  3644  was  one  of  the  15.  Last  Thtirsday 
it  was  put  back  on  the  legislative  calendar 
for  AprU  17. 

Immediately  Mr.  Asp  in  sent  a  letter  to 
members  of  the  House  stating:  At  a  time 
when  tax  reform  has  become  one  of  the 
most  important  Issues  In  the  country.  I  find 
it  Incredible  that  we  are  being  asked  to  ap- 
prove a  blatant  «120  million  tax  break  for 
the  cigar  industry  withotn  the  benefit  of 
committee  hearings  and  without  the  right 
to  offer  amendments  to  the  bill  on  the  floor. ' 

LOBBYING     PAKTNERS 

Mr.  Aspin  was  Joined  hi  the  lobbying 
against  the  bill  by  Common  Cause.  Ameri- 
cans for  Democratic  Action,  and  Ralph 
Nader's  tax-reform   research   group. 

In  a  letter  to  Rep.  Wilbur  D.  MUls  iD)  of 
Arkansas,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  Albert  H.  Turkus  of  the  Nader 
group  wrote:  "It  seems  ironic  that,  on  the 
very  day  when  inillions  of  taxpayers  will 
be  completing  their  struggle  to  comply  with 
their  obligations  under  the  internal  revenue 
code,  you  and  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  will  be  asking  the 
House  to  enact  this  special-interest  tax  cut." 

On  Monday  the  bill  was  again  withdrawn. 

The  tax  reformers  saw  an  important  vic- 
tory. They  figured  it  was  withdrawn  becatise 
it  would  not  have  obtained  the  necessary 
two-thirds  vote  for  passage  under  suspension 
of  the  rules. 

"Congress  is  not  likely  to  pass  any  more 
loopholes — at  least  for  a  while. "  said  Mr. 
Aspln.  He  figures  most  representatives  don't 
want  to  vote  for  anything  that  could  be  re- 
garded as  a  loophole. 

aEBTJTTAL    OrVtN 

A  key  staff  member  of  the  Way^  and 
Means  Committee,  however,  held  that  it 
was  withdrawn  because  Mr.  Mills  was  in 
New  York  making  speeches  and  would  not 
be  on  the  floor  to  handle  it.  He  held  there 
should  be  no  problem  in  passing  it. 

Representative  Burke,  in  a  telephone  in- 
terview, said  it  was  withdrawn  because  of 
"some  inaccurate  information"  sent  out  by 
Mr.  Aspln. 

Mr.  Burke  dispatched  a  rebvittal  to  the 
Aspln  charges  Saturday  in  a  letter  to  mem- 
bers. But  he  held  members  would  have  had 
Inadequate  time  to  consider  it  before  the 
vote  on  Monday. 

In  defense  of  the  bill,  Mr.  Burke  held  that 
Increased  sales  of  cigars,  stimulated  by  the 
tax  cut.  might  have  reduced  or  eliminated 
any  revenue  loeses. 

An  aide  of  Mr.  Aspln  noted  that  they  were 
using  revenue  losses  estimated  by  the  Treas- 
tiry  that  were  based  on  assumption  of  con- 
stant sales. 

DEBATX    ABOOT    INDUSTKY 

Mr.  Burke  argued  that  the  bill  would 
have   ended   an   imfslr   and   regressive   tax 
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system  on  clgannakers.  He  said  the  ad 
valorem  system  would  help  those  m^jti^g 
cheap  cigars. 

In  reply,  Mr.  Aspln's  aide  said  they  wotiid 
have  had  no  objection  to  the  bill  if  it 
changed  the  taxation  system  without  reduc- 
ing revenue.  Indeed,  it  was  noted,  the  tax 
could  be  made  progressive — that  is  taxing 
expensive   cigars    more   than   cheap    ones. 

Mr.  Burke  said  the  hidustry  had  dropped 
from  some  15.000  producers  some  30  years 
J  go  to  about  200  today  and  needed  help. 

This  decline,  according  to  the  Aspln 
.Staffer,  was  largely  due  to  the  arrival  of  aiuo- 
inatton  in  the  dgarmaklng  Industry. 

Mr.  Burke  said  his  bill  will  be  reiutrn- 
duced  at  a  later  time.  Mr.  Aspln  said  lie 
will  again  flght  it. 

To  the  tax  reformers,  the  most  significant 
aspect  of  the  dispute  is  that  it  has  occurred. 
Tax  reform  has  become  a  popular  Issue. 

So  much  so,  indeed,  that  the  Nixon  ad- 
ministration may  be  advocating  its  own  tax- 
reform  program  soon.  The  Treasury's  top 
tax-policy  official,  Edwin  S.  Cohen,  has  a 
major  speech  schedtiled  for  April  29  In  Bos- 
ton, preceded  the  day  before  by  a  press  oon- 
ference  here.  He  Is  expected  to  make  a  major 
annotuicement  on  the  question  of  tax  reform. 

It  Is  not  considered  likely  that  any  major 
tax  reform  will  be  proposed  for  this  year. 
But.  it  is  speculated,  Mr.  Cohen  may  an- 
nounce a  program  for  next  year.  This  would 
presumably  take  some  of  the  political  steam 
out  of  the  tax-reform  proposals  being  bally- 
hooed  by  the  various  Democratic  presidential 
candidates. 


REGULATION  TO  OBLRaON 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or   MINNESOTA 
TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  18.  1972 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  the 
last  few  years  concerning  the  overcom- 
plexity  of  government  and  the  thou- 
sands of  regulations  which  are  put  into 
effect  every  year.  An  article  in  the  July 
10  issue  of  Indiistry  Week  contains  a 
warning  of  great  importance  to  every 
elected  oflQcial.  The  problem  seems  to  be 
getting  worse;  not  better.  I  am  sub- 
mitting for  the  Record  a  short  section 
of  the  article  in  Industry  Week: 

Regulation  to  Obuvion 

Why  not  rules  for  government  no  leas 
stringent  than  those  It  imposes  on  others? 
Under  a  Truth  In  Ghsvernment  Act  we  would 
see  legislative  labels  Uke  these: 

"Caution:  TWs  legislative  package  con- 
tains unknown  costs  and  may  have  uufor- 
seen  consequences." 

"Contents:  This  program  Includes  78% 
administrative  bvirden.  19*^^  overhead,  and 
3"f  benefits." 

"Warning:  This  regulatory  action  may  be 
hazardous  to  economic  efficiency. ' 

"Warranty:  This  law,  if  unsatisfactory 
within  12  months.  wUl  be  cheerfully  re- 
pealed and  taxes  reduced  accordingly." 

Or  is  it  lUoglcal  to  ask— if  a  deteriorating 
environment  and  rising  pollution  require 
government  agencies  to  prepare  a  detailed 
environmental  Impact  statement  for  each 
action— why  a  deteriorating  economy  and 
rising  regulation  ought  not  require  a  de- 
tailed economic  Impact  statement? 

For  If  we  stand  ready  to  turn  over  free 
markets  and  private  enterprise  to  regtilatlon, 
should  we  not  then  at  least  regulate  the 
regulators? 
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laOXTIATIOM    ESCAXJ^nON 

The  problem  comes  down  to  this:  Rising 
fowign  ooa«)etltlon  demands  that  wa 
^Mb.  our  resources,  and  our  managerial 
l^mB  be  appUed  more  efficiently  and  more 
effectively  than  ever  before  to  increase  eco- 
nomic growth. 

Oovernment  ItseU  agrees.  Yet  specious 
--ulatlons  which  dissipate  that  wealth,  con- 
^in  resources,  and  inhibit  effective  man- 
a^ament  action  are  escalating  out  of  con- 

^'nitfing  the  91«t  Congress,  20.000  bills  were 
introduced  In  the  House  and  4,600  In  the 
senate.  Some  3.000  bills  were  introduced 
during  1971  on  pollution  alone,  truly  a  leg- 
Ijdatlve  avalanche. 

Tet  consider  that  Just  one  regulatory 
«wjcy— the  Occupational  Safety  &  Health 
Sminlstratlon— during  that  same  first  year 
of  Its  existence  laid  down  16,000  command- 
ments and  is  readying  16.000  more. 

We  could  find  no  one  in  government,  In- 
etwUng  the  Office  of  Management  &  Budget, 
vbo  even  knows  how  many  agencies  exist 
with  such  regulatory  authwity — let  alone 
bow  many  regulations  were  promulgated 
during  1971.  But  there  are  dozens  of  reguU- 
tory  agenelee  which  directly  affect  mdus- 
tiy,  and  the  Federal  Register  In  which  their 
ngulatlons  are  promulgated  bulged  to  26,- 
MT  pages  last  year. 

The  Encyclopaedia  Brltannica  contains 
only  38,716  pages. 

But  were  it  not  bad  enough  that  we  have 
cacophony  and  chaos  when  we  need  unity 
and  purpose,  the  regulatory  i^jproach  ha« 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again  that 
it   does    not    solve    problems — but    creates 

decisions  betovd  compotation 
It  seems  obvious  why  this  should  be  so. 
The  function  of  the  free  market,  as  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  observed  a  decade 
•go.  Is  that  of  a  deeentrallaed  regtOator  of 
our  economic  system.  "The  free  market  Is 
not  only  a  more  efficient  dedalonmaker  than 
even  the  wisest  planning  body,"  he  con- 
tlaued,  "but  even  more  Important,  the  free 
market  keeps  economic  power  widely  dls- 
pirsed.  It  is  thus  a  vital  underpinning  of 
oar  democratic  system." 
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starting  on  her  dally  route,  Dm  na^aa 
Utto  an  Albwiy  Herald  canlar  bag,  ptills  oat 
a  tlghtlT-rollad  uimwempiK  and  tosess  tt  «»to 
a  second-fkxw  Bbovvtaam  baknay.  An  elderly 
rw^n  on  the  route  taugbt  her  to  throw  the 
papers  undertumded  during  her  first  week. 
She  estimates  that  after  a  month  of  praetioe 
she  Is  on  target  at  least  80  percent  of  the 
time. 

Dru's  18  year-old  brother,  Kerry,  who  also 
attenito  Albany  Junior  College,  was  respon- 
sible for  her  getting  the  Job.  "He  has  been  a 
paperboy  for  a  long  time,"  Dru  explains  as 
she  continues  on  the  route.  "Kerry  brings  me 
my  papers  in  the  afternoons.  I  dont  like  to 
pick  them  up  myself  at  the  platform  down- 
town—other paperboys  reaUy  laugh  at  me 
there!" 

R«calUng  an  unusual  reaction  to  her  Job, 
Dru  tells  of  the  ten-year-old  girl  who  ran  up 
to  her  on  the  route,  saluted  her,  elatedly 
proclaiming,  "Hurray  for  Women's  UbI 
aiorla  StetahaiB  can  beproudof  youl" 

After  half  an  hour.  Dm  folds  up  the  empty 
Herald  bag  and  startt  back  to  her  car.  'Tou 
know,  111  miss  this  Job  when  I  transfer  to 
the  University  of  Georgia  next  falL  There 
arent  many  Jobs  that  permit  you  to  wear 
blue  jeans,  a  Jwsey,  and  tennis  shoes.  But 
then  maybe  the  Athens  paper  will  need  an 
experienced  papergirl  ..." 


DRU  GODWIN,  PAPERGIRL 


HON.  DAWSON  MATHIS 

or  OBOaaxA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT  \TIVES 

Fr^ay,  August  18,  1972 

Mr.  MATHIS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
In  a  recent  issue  of  the  Albany,  Ga., 
Junior  College  newspaper  Mode  there 
WW  an  article  written  involving  a  fine 
young  lady  whom  I  have  known  for 
some  time.  This  article  deals  with  her 
part-time  job  which  is.  indeed,  unusual 
fw  a  young  lady;  but  I  believe  it  ex- 
emplifies young  America  at  it«  finest.  I 
present  the  article  for  the  examination 
of  the  Members  of  the  House: 

HUERAY  FC«  Women's  Lib!  Datr  Godwin, 
"PAPxaonu." 

Being  a  paperboy  Isn't  such  an  unusual 
Job,  but  for  Dm  Godwin  it  Is  definitely 
different. 

Dru.  a  20  year-<dd  Albany  Junior  CoUege 
sophomore,  has  been  "papergirl"  on  the  Al- 
bany Herald  route  through  Shoreham  Apart - 
menu  for  over  a  naonth.  So  far  her  only 
problem  has  been  pec^le's  constant  kidding. 

"I  wanted  to  do  something  different  after 
working  In  an  office  for  four  years."  Dru 
laughs.  "So  I  got  this  Job!" 


CENSORED    MY    LAI   REPORTS    RE- 
VEALED AFTER  LONG  FIGHT 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or    OKLAHOMA 

EN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTinES 

Friday,  August  18,  1972 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past 
2'2  years  editors  of  the  Dally  Oklahoman 
newspaper  of  Oklahoma  City  have  sought 
the  release  of  several  Army  reports  con- 
nected with  the  My  Lai  incident  of  19««. 
The  following  article  which  appeared  in 
the  May  14.  1972.  edition  of  the  Okla- 
homan describes  the  accounts  of  the 
struggle  which  lead  to  the  release  of  the 
information. 

CENSORED  Mr   Lai   Rkpoxxs  Revealed  Atteb 

Long  Ficht 

(By  Jack  Taylor) 

When  the  news  of  an  atrocity  committed 
by  U.  S.  Troops  In  Vietnam  began  to  tmfold 
more  than  two  years  ago.  the  American  pub- 
lic was  deluged  with  confusing  and  conflict- 
ing repOTM,  statemenu,  evidence  and  testi- 
mony. 

What  happened  at  My  Lai  on  that  day  in 
the  Spring  of  1968  would  be  unraveled,  as 
best  the  Army  could  determine,  at  the  hear- 
ings and  courts-martial  that  would  fcUlow. 
But  why  It  happened — ^the  circumstances 
and  contributing  factors  that  made  it  possi- 
ble— received  far  less  attention,  even  from 
the  Army. 

By  analyzing  official  records,  some  of 
which  even  the  Army  had  not  pwrused.  The 
Daily  Oklahoman  has  found  new  bits  of  in- 
formation that  throw  new  light  on  some 
parts  of  the  most  debated  mUitary  contro- 
veray  since  the  Dreyfus  Affair. 

On  Dec.  1,  1989,  The  DaUy  Oklahoman  re- 
quested records  of  the  principal  unit  In- 
volved In  the  My  Lai  incident  imder  an 
Army  regulation  directing  release  of  infM'- 
matlon  from  Army  records  and  files.  That 
Initiated  a  2^ -year  struggle  against  Army 
censorahip  that  Included  promises  made  and 
broken  by  Army  officials,  collisions  with 
conflicting  Army  regulations,  bureaucatlc 
bungling  and.  flnaUy,  an  appeal  directly  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army. 
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During  the  intervening  months,  Anay 
qwkeaniea  freciuently  said  one  tbixig  and  did 
anotber,  censored  Inforaatlea  the  Army  al- 
ready bad  made  publle  and  vlolatad  Ito  own 
regulatlona — written  expressly  to  f  orbtd  such 
secrecy. 

Two  weeks  after  the  Armrs  adjutant  gen- 
eral In  Washington  was  asked  for  leleaae  of 
morning  reports — the  basic  data  recording  a 
unit's  history — the  Army  dented  ttae  request, 
citing  two  regulations  "to  preaerve  tbe  pri- 
vacy of  Individuals  who  may  be  ptoepectlve 
witnesses  and  to  avoid  prejodtotng  tiM  rights 
of  an  accused  .  .  ." 

Informatton  contained  on  morning  reports, 
however,  is  largely  statlstteal.  and  any  nar- 
rative Is  Ihnited  to  the  bare  eesentlals  de- 
scribing the  death,  mjury,  boqpltallaatkm, 
promotion,  dleolpllniag  or  transfer  of  indl- 
viduala  In  tbe  unit.  And  at  ttie  time  of  the 
Army's  refusal  to  release  tboae  reeords.  the 
namee— as  weU  as  the  oomments— of  doaens 
of  wltnessee  already  had  received  wideepread 
publicity. 

The  OUaboman  then  asked  the  Army  for 
similar  records  of  two  other  infantry  com- 
panies In  the  same  task  force  as  the  unit 
whose  troops  massacred  the  intaatattantt  of 
My  LaL  But  again  the  Army  refused  to  re- 
lease the  Information,  dUng  tbe  same  JusU- 
fication. 

More  than  a  year  passed  while  tbe  Army 
convened  an  inquiry  and  courts-martial,  filed 
and  dismissed  other  charges  and  finally  ooo^ 
vlcted  one  lieutenant. 

When  tbe  court-martial  of  Lt.  WUllam  L. 
CaUey,  the  central  figure  in  the  tragedy, 
ended  in  conviction,  the  Army  was  asked  on 
March  31.  1971,  for  morning  reports  a<  the 
three  Infantry  compaalee  and  o«  a  btfleoptcr 
support  oompany  involved  at  My  1*1.  plus 
a  copy  of  the  f  uU  report  of  the  Army  investi- 
gative panel  headed  by  Lt.  Gen.  William  B. 
Peen.  _ 

Three  weeks  later.  MaJ.  Oenetal  Verne  L. 
Bowers,  who  had  succeeded  MaJ.  Oen.  Ken- 
neth G.  Wlckham,  the  adjuatant  general  who 
had  first  withheld  the  records,  denied  tbe 
latest  request  because  other  litigation  was 
pending.  He  added,  however,  that  tbe  Army 
"intends  to  release"  the  requested  records. 
Including  the  Peers  report,  at  tbe  conclu- 
sion of  the  trials  related  to  tJie  massacre. 
Just  before  Christmas  last  year,  the  last 
trial  was  concluded  with  tbe  acquittal  of 
col.  Oran  K.  Henderson,  commander  of  the 
infantry  brigade  ^rtiose  troops  were  Involved. 
Henderson  had  been  accused  of  participating 
in  a  cover-up  of  the  incident. 

A  week  later,  on  Dec.  28,  tbe  DaUy  Okla- 
homan renewed  Its  request.  Nearly  two 
months  passed  before  a  postcard,  dated  Feb. 
22,  informed  the  paper  that  a  refriy  could  be 
expected  •within  the  next  month— the  first 
hint  the  Army  might  lift  Its  IW  ct  secrecy. 
A  telephone  call  determined  that  the  Army 
had  decided  to  release  the  morning  reports 
and  the  delay  was  necessitated  by  strenuous 
censorship   officials   had   decided   to   impose 

first.  ^    »..  ... 

Finally  on  March  8.  Gen.  Bowers  wrote  that 
the  morning  reports  would  be  ma*e  avail- 
able—after expunging  certain  inlonaaatlon 
for  reasons  he  failed  to  explain  as  required 
by  his  own  regulations.  He  also  reported  that 
the  Army,  by  then,  had  decided  to  withhold 
the  Peers  report,  despite  earlier  promises  to 
release  it.  He  cited  a  section  of  tbe  VB.  Code 
as  Justification. 

The  authority  cited  for  withholding  the 
Peers  report  Is  a  law  exempting  public  re- 
lease of  "Investigatory  files  compiled  for  law 
enforcement  purposes  .  .  ."  However,  Vae 
memorandum  directing  tbe  Peers  inquiry 
specifically  restricted  the  InveetlgaUon  from 
any  such  purpose. 

Th*  memorandum  from  then-aecretMy  <^ 
the  Army  Stanley  B.  Beeor  and  Army  Obl«f 
at  Staff  Gen.  WUllam  O.  Weetmoreland  di- 
rected Gen.  Peers  on  Nov.  28,  !••».  that  "the 
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n»>m  1*  intorf*  wt^onytng  cxlmln»l 

n,.HflMitton  for  wttHhoUUm  both  Xh»  morn- 
nTmorts  and  the  Pwmi  report.  th«i  U^Md 
f«  ^2«iurtmc*t4on  to  withhold  the  Pwr. 
Import  win  the   InitUl  r««onln«  w«  no 

loncer  aoood. 

The  highly  exclaed  morning  repOTta  we"^ 
flnaUy  Mlewed  on  April  10  by  the  Army  p«- 
»nnrt  woord.  center  in  St.  !««»•  »««  J^" 
r^rtOMer  pidd  ViaaM  tar  reproduction 
^SJTtSI  Scord.  r»fleeted  401  -P«»t^y 
oMiKind  itene  of  intomurtlon.  all  apparently 
iS»nS  to  pre»«it  an  InTaaton  o«  P^P^ 
prtvicy  o«  indlvlduau  mentioned  in  the  re- 
5«t..  Virtually  every  entry  except  routine 

*'^:i7".2r*'2l«nK»  inrormatlon^ 
^JHTwiBiee  of  ^Udlem  WUed  to  "^tlonj- 
ILnLit  bad  been  made  public  In  fact,  the 

that  actuaUy  contain  more  personal  infor- 
^tt^  such  a.  the  mane  and  addree.  of  next 
^lOnrthw  l»  evM  Inxjluded  to  a  morning 

"l^oSlir^iiampl**.  particularly  involving 
leduetlooa  to  rank,  the  Army  censored  the 
a^zlr*  but  left  the  todlvldu*l'8  name^ 
rank  and  service  number,  and  Ignored  the 
^«ngth  Oguree  which  would  ptopolnt  Just 
^^^redufltton  by  the  change  In  figures 
Uated  by  each  rank. 

And  m  one  case,  the  Army  left  untouched 
two  n«mgr»pb«  of  an  Amerlcal  Division  ape- 
^  ^JdeTT^fcched  to  one  morning  report 
^Sch  tafiluded  a  more  detaUed  accounting 
of  the  vwy  information  offlclata  were  censor- 
tag  on  the  bi-ilc  document.  In  this  =»«»•  two 
mni  to  a  signal  battalion  were  reduced  in 
rank  or  lined  for  misconduct.  ,  ^  ^  ..  ^ 
^li— -  wei«  minor  examples  of  how  the 
Armys  penchant  for  secrecy  sometimes  leads 
to  Moaorlng  material  already  released  in 
some  oth«r  w»y.  ^ 

Another  H>or»  serious  example,  is  In  tne 
DmvUt  oensored  summary  of  the  Peers  re- 
n«t  WM  made  public.  In  it.  one  category 
gj^  w«  thi  number,  and  distribution 
S^uSd  and  enwny  troop  strength  and  the 
number,  of  maneuver  battalions  at  the  ttoe 
of  Mr  IaL  Tet  to  Oen.  Weetmoreland  s  Be- 
^cm  th.  war  in  Vietnam."  written  when 
STleft  th«»  to  become  Army  chief  of  8t*fl 
ta  mld-lBflB.  aot  only  is  troop  at«°gth 
^  the  same  period  liberally  reported,  but  a 
map  evMt  ptopotoU  the  location  of  each 
maneuver  battalion. 

That  report  Is  sold  to  the  public  ^  the 
US    gueernnwnt  Printing  Office  for  $6. 

Tbm  Bdum  Armed  Servicee  InveatlgaUng 
auboommi»«e.  which  "o^'^.^^^JZ^ 
toqulry  toto  the  Uy  Lai  inddenl^lnclued 
in  tt»  iaml  i^Kjrt  several  cltatlona  from  tac- 
tical oDecAtloDa  toumalik  Tet  the  Army  says 
S21i  iIIWr«iUy  cta«afled  as  Confidential 
MUl  unAvallAble  to  the  public  without  a  de- 
cUMMlflcaUoa  review.  That  report  also  Is  sold 
to  the  pubUc  by  the  government  printing  of- 
floe.  for  60  eenta. 

A  nine-page  appeal  for  the  full  copy  of 
the  Peeie  report  and  for  the  Information 
•spuBsed  from  the  morning  report-  has  been 
fonniHM  to  8e«i«tMy  of  the  Army  Itob«^ 
p  rroeiilke.  The  Oklahoman  Is  citing  23 
reaaon*  under  federal  law  and  three  different 
Army  wgulattona  why  the  information 
shoiad  be  released. 

Tb»  se«sretary  also  baa  been  aaked  to  the 
event  the  appeal  la  denied,  that  to  accord- 
ance with  another  Army  regulation  he  ex- 
plato  fttUy  to  writing  the  Justification  for 
wlthholdlnc  the  Peer*  report  and  for  oon- 
trnaed  aatmey  on  mcH  of  the  401  censored 
items  on  the  morning  refporta. 

Coptae  o<  the  appeal,  with  oover  letters 
recpieatlBC  tn«ar*«ottoa  on  behalf  of  releea- 
ing  the  tnfonnaClao,  ware  aent  to  80  mem- 
ber otf  ouiniaaa  mambera  oC  th*  Senate 
foreign   BeUtlona   Committee,   the   Senate 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  Houaa  Armed  Servloee  Commltteee  and 
the  r>^iitti«mA  oongreaelonal  dedegatOon,  as 
w«U  aa  to  the  Freedom  of  Information  Com- 
mittae  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional  Jour- 
nallatio  aoolaty.  the  AseocUted  Pren  Manag- 
ing Bdltors  Aaeodatlon  and  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 
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TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XXXVl 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OF    WISCONSIW 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSENTATI\^S 

Friday.  Auouat  18.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reintro- 
duced the  telephone  privacy  bill  on 
May  10.  1972.  with  a  total  of  48  co- 
sponsors. 

This  bill  would  give  individuals  the 
right  to  indicate  to  the  telephone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  solicit  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required 
to  obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list 
of  customers  who  opted  for  the  commer- 
cial prohibition.  The  PCC  would  also  be 
given  the  option  of  requiring  the  phone 
company,  instead  of  supplying  a  list,  to 
put  an  asterisk  by  the  name  of  those 
individuals  in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosen  to  Invoke  the  commercial  solici- 
tation ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  nonprofit 
groups,  poUtical  candidates  or  organiza- 
tions, and  opinion  polltakers.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  collection  agen- 
cies or  any  other  individual  or  companies 
with  whom  th*!  individual  has  an  exist- 
ing contract  or  debt. 

I  have  received  an  enormous  amount 
of  correspondence  on  this  legislation 
from  all  over  the  countrj-.  Today,  I  am 
placing  a  34th  sampling  of  these  letters 
into  the  Record,  since  they  describe  far 
more  vividly  than  I  possibly  could,  the 
need  for  this  legislation. 

These  letters  follow— the  names  have 
been  omitted:  ^^^  ^   ^^^^ 

XT  3.  Representative  Lis  .^spn*. 

Dkax  Sm:  Upon  reading  an  arilcle  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  "Action  Express."  I  im- 
derstand  you  have  a  bUl,  HH-14884  totro- 
duced.  that  would  keep  solicitors  from  phon- 
ing their  wares  at  the  expense  of  our  wear- 
tag  nerves. 

My  wife  and  I  are  both  bothered  constant- 
ly every  day  by  thoee  hucksters  who  push 
their  resorts  and  wares  upon  us.  We  would 
like  the  phone  to  be  feept  for  the  purpose  It 
was  Intended  for.  that  a  why  we  haw  our 
number  listed  so  that  others  with  a  purpose. 
beeldes  selling,  wottld  be  able  to  reach  us. 
But  It  seems  these  hucksters  use  the  phone 
Itot  to  hound  people,  and  that  is  what  we 
do  not  want. 

I  do  hope  you  get  your  bill  through,  we  re 
with  you.  keep  up  the  gtx)d  work. 

We  hope  your  bill  Is  adopted,  maybe  our 
nerves  wUl  settle  Aown  again. 

If  your  bill  Is  passed,  please  see  that  It 
gets  to  prtot  so  that  we  can  be  notified  and 
take  acUon  with  the  Illinois  Bell  Telephone 
company  to  get  cm  their  list  or  an  asterisk 
before  our  name. 

•niauk  you,  and  good  luck.  I  remato. 
Sincerely, 


MiLwavxxK,  Wn. 
Deax  Saa:  I  am  not  much  for  witting,  but 
I  am  for  getting  this  bin  — — 


UtLWATTKis,  Wis. 

August  9. 1971. 
Re  BUI  H.B.  14884. 
Representative  Lxx  Aspikt. 
House  Office  BviUUng, 
Waahinffton,  D.O. 

Dtax  Sat:  I  slnceTely  hope  this  biu  will  be 
passed  and  an  asterisk  placed  beside  tte 
names  of  people  who  dont  want  to  be  both- 
ered with  calls  from  different  companies. 

I  do  not  like  to  have  to  reeort  to  an  un- 
listed number  to  get  rrtlef  from  thcee  calk 
because  I  have  3  chUdren  and  a  husbant 
who  haa  to  travel  with  hla  work  and  to  ease 
of  an  emergency  I  would  want  people  to  be 
able  to  reach  me,  also  i>eople  from  ont  ct 
town. 

When  I  was  recuperattog  from  a  long  Ill- 
ness I  often  slept  during  the  day  and  those 
phone  calls  are  so  annoying.  I  fee!  soiry 
for  shift  workers  ana  people  wtth  babiea  wbo 
are  disturbed  by  these  aenseHMs  c^s  and 
also  for  the  elderty  who  have  dllBculty  get- 
ting to  the  phone. 

I  would  never  buy  from  someone  over  the 
phone  or  make  an  appointment  with  them. 
1  don't  like  this  type  of  seUlng. 

I  think  too  If  this  bill  passes,  anyone  eas- 
ing people  who  Indicate  they  don't  want  to 
be  bothered  shovUd  be  guUty  of  making  a 
nuisance  call. 

Sincerely. 


WAKXEMviixE.  III. 
Bravo!  I  like  your  bill  re:  contrcdllug  nui- 
sance calls.  I'd  nice  a  star  next  to  my  name. 
Thank  you! 


WE    NEED    OUR    STATE    MARTTIMi: 
ACADEMIES  


HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGCEH 

or   CAUrOBKlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATU'ES 

Friday.  Auffuat  IS.  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  many 
years  our  State  marttime  academies  have 
acted  as  invaluable  sources  of  merchant 
marine  officer  power.  .,,_,„ 

They  are  to  the  Merchant  Marine 
Academy  at  Kings  Potat  what  ROTO  and 
OCS  are  to  Annapolis  aMi  West  Pouit. 
They  turn  out  high  quality,  broadly  edu- 
cated merchant  marine  ofQcers  at  rela- 
tively low  cost.  ,    „^„ 

In  these  days  of  antimUitary  feeung 
among  our  most  promising  young  men. 
the  maritime  academies  serve  an  addl- 
Uonal  purpose:  They  provide  a  way  for  a 
bright  young  man  to  begin  a  seagoing 
profession  without  compromising  any 
reservations  he  may  have  about  mUltary 
or  foreign  policy. 

These  maritime  academies  are  enter- 
ing a  financial  crisis  which  may  prove 
overwhelming  if  increased  Federal  sup- 
port is  not  forthcoming.  Federal  assist- 
ance has  remained  constant  in  terms  oi 
doUars.  but  costs  have  gone  up  with  tne 
general  Inflation.  The  result  is  that  om 
17  percent  of  the  budget  of  the  Calif  orma 
academy   is   provided   by   the  Federal 

Government.  .     „  „*  ty,u 

I  am  Inserting  in  the  Record  at  this 

point  a  portion  of  a  fascinating  article 


on  the  academlea,  which  aPP^a^e^  In  the 
^SmIssim  of  the  UB.  Naval  IMtttote 
£?liSk  The  article,  entitled  "Our 
^SSstete  Maritime  Academies." 
g^pt  wmLm  B.  Hayler.  is  most  to- 
S»l^.  I  hope  my  coUeaguee  wm  read 
ttand  as  a  result  become  favorably  In- 
Sined  toward  increased  funding  for  these 

OOB  iMPOnJto  STAT*  UAMTaU*  ACAMMUM 

(By  Captato  William  B.  Hayler,  VS.  Navy 

(Batized) ) 
■nils  country  haa  a  tremendoua  asset  to  Ita 
-X  sUte  marttlma  aoadamles.  These  schools 
Se  a  very  smaU  part  of  the  nation's  higher 
Sieatlon  picture,  and  are  Uttle  known  and 
STundarrtood.  Tliey  a»,  however,  a  vital 
!oMce  ol  trained  offlcers  for  the  VS.  mer- 
Sa^  marine,  and  an  important  secondary 
aoone  of  ofBcera  for  the  naval  reeenre. 
^THlaed  It  waa  a  naval  oflloer  who  provided 
tba  atlmultia  for  the  founding  of  a  nautl<»i 
ooUaae  which  would  improve  the  quality  of 
STnjB  merchant  marine  officer.  Admiral 
Srf»en  B.  Luce  founded  the  Naval  War  C^- 
SSbut  pertxapa  more  Important  waa  hlfl 
ZlWe  to  hla  country  to  lobbying  to  aaslat  to 
the  TTT— P-  ol  the  "Maritime  Schools  Act, 
JSwhbeStoia  law  to  1874.  THU  Act  encour- 
Lad  the  eatabllahmant  of  maritime  schooU 
aST  authorized  the  VB.  Navy  to  aaalgn  of- 
fleeia  and  training  ahipa  totham- 

Tl»e  moat  important  rationale  for  the  con- 
thiuance  of  the  state  maritime  academy  re- 
taining its  role  to  the  education  of  merchant 
msrlna  offlcers  stems  from  one  <rf  AUred  Tbay- 
„  Mahan'a  leaaona  for  a  nation  becoming 
a  Mapower.  The  national  character  of  a  peo- 
ple, he  felt,  was  one  factor  upon  which  s^- 
^Mrer  U  buUt.  So,  alio,  he  argued,  must  the 
Uople  have  an  Inatlnct  for  commerce  and 
JmVptltude  for  the  sea.  Maine  Is  the  bert 
aample  at  a  stote  which  haa  a  ■eagolng 
bnttage.  and  the  presence  of  Maine  Academy 
,Ht«i*fcipm»tn  at  home  on  vlalta  beoomee  a 
loaroe  of  regional  pride  and  servee  to  stlmu- 
lata  an  totereet  to  the  sea  which  might  other- 
win  diminish.  In  addiUon,  It  appears  that 
thi  oUte  academy  graduate  generaUy  mato- 
tatas  hla  home  tlee  and  ultimately  returns 
liiynii  to  Uve.  Conaequently.  the  paycheck 
of  the  state  academy  gradtiate  probably  wlU 
find  Its  way  to  his  parent  state  for  a  long 
time  to  come.  At  the  preecnt  time,  about 
66%  of  all  academy-trained  offlcers  sailing 
tram  California  ports  are  graduates  of  the 
OalttomU  Maritime  Academy — adding  con- 
Bldaiably  to  the  enrichment  of  the  state  of 
OiUfomla's  treasury. 

Moreover,  It  U  Just  aa  Impoaalble  for  aU 
future  merchant  marine  officers  to  attend 
KlBgi  Potot  aa  It  Is  f or  aU  future  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  Force  officers  to  attend  the  appro- 
priate federal  service  academy.  This  U  why 
tlM  Armed  Services  have  a  number  of  officer 
procurement  sourcee  to  supplement  the 
Swice  academies,  ROTO  units,  officer  candi- 
date schools,  and  oommlsslontog  programs 
for  promlstog  enlisted  personnel  all  help  fill 
the  Aimed  Services  officer  personnel  requlre- 
latnts.  And,  oonsldertog  the  difficulty  to  re- 
emltlng  officers  these  days,  the  time,  effort, 
•nd  money  consumed  to  eetablishlng  these 
secondary  sources  have  not  been  mis-spent. 
The  California  Maritime  Academy  budget, 
for  example,  is  about  $1.2  million,  of  which 
the  stote  wlU  pay  about  $800,000.  The  re- 
mainder Is  made  up  about  equaUy  by  the 
Maritime  Admtolstratlon  (Marad)  subsidy 
and  student  fees.  The  Marad  subeldy  pays 
for  the  matotenance  of  the  training  ship 
■nd  helps  defray  the  students'  tultitm  coeta. 
This  shartog  of  costs  of  the  education  of  a 
midshipman  at  a  state  academy  is  good  busi- 
ness for  the  federal  government.  The  feder- 
aUy-financed  coat  of  the  education  of  a  state 
academy  graduata  Is  approximately  $6,000.  as 
opposed  to  $19,000  for  his  Kings  Potot  coun- 
terpart. Prom  the  vlewpotot  of  the  indlvld- 
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ual  studMit.  the  ManX  aobakty  "  •»«f»l»« 
ot  a  boDanaa  bwwiaa  it  enables  hto  to  »- 
oelve  a  Ont  oiaa.  ednoatton  at  a  oort  oomdd- 
erahly  leas  than  that  obtainahto  to  ctliar 
ooUega  levrt  inatltntiona.  even  those  atxp- 
Dorted  by  pnbUfl  fnnda. 

iTa  rtil  aanae.  State  marttime  scadm^ 
midshipmen  legaUy  are  cadeM  to  the  VS. 
Maritime  Service,  may  are  clvlllana  who 
have  given  up  much.  If  not  aU,  of  ^tre^ 
dom  which  they  would  have  enjoyed  had 
they  elected  to  Uve  the  life  of  an  undar- 
Kraduate  at  a  nearby  liberal  artt  or  engi- 
neering college.  The  dladplina  under  which 
they  Uve  Is  not  miUtary  dlactpUne  to  the 
sense  to  which  It  U  Inculcated  at  the  Naval 
Academy  or  Weet  Point.  Bather,  It  U  only 
that  which  la  conaldered  neoeesary  to  prepare 
them  to  live  as  llceoaad  officers  on  too«;*L  * 
weU-ordered  U.S.-flag  merchant  veeeel.  The 
purpose  of  this  syateni  of  what  ml^t  be 
termed  "enlightened  dlaclpllne"  U  to  i»e- 
vent  instancea  of  a  breakdown  to  authority 
und«  atroes,  or  tocompetency  to  tlma  of 
emergency  whwe  a  marttlma  academy  grad- 
uata  is  tovolved.  The  departure  of  many  crew 
mambera  of  the  Andreo  Dorlo  before  aU  h« 
passengers  could  be  dlaembartced.  and  the 
toeptneaa  displayed  on  board  the  yorro  Coa- 
f  le  when  she  burned  off  the  New  Jwaey  ooaat 
to  1984  are  ezamplea  of  shortcomlnga  to  dia- 
clpUne '  and  training  which  the  marttime 
academlea  are  committed  to  prevent. 

So  much  variation  exlsta  among  the  re- 
spective curricula  of  the  stata  marttime  acad- 
emies, that  It  U  necessary  to  generaltoe 
somewhat.  AU  academies,  however,  strive  to 
produce  a  highly  quallfled  third  mata  or 
third  assistant  engineer  who  wlU  be  uaeful 
the  day  he  reports  on  board  hla  flrat  ahlp 
and  who  also  haa  the  capablUty  of  growing 
into  hl^er  responalblUtlaa  both  afloat  and 
to  the  shore-side  toduatry.  SUte  aeartemlaa 
have  been  remarkably  succeaaful,  and  their 
gradiuitee  are  prominent  among  the  maatera 
of  American  flag  ahlpa  and  as  executlvea  of 
shipping  companlea.  The  state  schools  are 
broadentog  their  curricula,  shifting  away 
from  the  old  nautical  schooldiip  concept, 
but  this  costs  money,  and  many  state  legis- 
lators who  must  foot  the  added  bUl  are 
grumbling  at  the  additional  eiqjense.  Nor 
is  there  universal  aeoeptanoe  of  the  an»"rtnd 
course  by  a  baaleaUy  conaervatlve  shipping 
Industry,  some  quarters  of  which  are  reluc- 
tant to  depart  from  the  tradltlona  and  prac- 
tices of  the  paat.  

The  marttime  academy  does  not  try  to 
teach  every  midsh^nnan  to  do  everything. 
Unlike  the  Naval  Academy,  and  to  keeping 
with  Coast  Guard  UcenMng  requlrementa. 
the  midshipmen  are  split  toto  thoee  study- 
ing for  deck  lioensea  and  those  aspiring  to 
be  engineers.  Kings  Potot  does  have  a  pilot 
program  enabling  outatandlng  midshipman 
to  receive  a  dual  qualification,  but  It  win 
be  some  time  before  a  stgnlficant  number 
of  offlcers  are  legaUy  licensed  to  stand  both 
a  deck  and  an  engtoeroom  watch. 

Just  as  some  naval  subjecta,  such  as  mls- 
sUe  control  and  electronic  warfare,  are  of 
no  interest  at  the  stata  academy,  so  would 
subjects  of  Intense  totarest  to  a  merchant 
martoe  officer— e«.,  cargo  handling  and  mar- 
itime labor  relation*— receive  no  more  than 
tyMi^im«Li  attantlon  from  a  naval  officer.  Al- 
though It  is  no  longer  enough  to  be  able  to 
"splice,  reef,  and  steer,"  the  nxarltlme  acade- 
my graduata  must  have  theee  practical  skUU 
or  their  modern  countarpart.  He  must  also 
have  a  broad  background  which  wlU  aaslat 
him  as  he  goes  up  the  maritime  ladder,  eith- 
er ashore  or  affoat.  For  this  reason,  and  un- 
like the  Naval  Academy,  the  stata  academy 
cannot  satisfy  Ita  requlrementa  simply  by 
providing  a  drUl  or  demonstration  to  ma- 
chtoe  shop  practleea  or  dleatf  opwatton. 
Maritime  academy  mldahlpmen  must  receive 
sufficient  time  to  a  dlesel  laboratory  so  that 
they  learn  how  to  operate  a  dleael,  to  dlag- 
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noae  tta  Us,  and  to  repair  It,  peaalMy  by 
.^^i»%>T»r  a  i»w  part.  Later  to  tbe  aaoa  day, 
the  same  group  of  midahtpman  may  stt  to 
a  olsaa  to  thannodynaxnloa  or  rtaetrletty  on 
an  anaitT"*^  laval  in  «v«r7  ^**7  oomparabla 
to  tba  Naval  Aoadamy. 

Qaojc  nidablpaoan  must  rseelT*  aUBiiar 
training.  Stnoe  tba  merchant  nary  boaata  no 
quartMmaaten  or  Ijoaun'a  mataa.  it  foUowa 
that  mldablpoMn  must  1m  tbons^Btaly  pro- 
flolant  to  deck  aaamanahlp.  And  tbay  muat 
he  far  mora  familiar  with  tba  ttaMry  and 
nraetloa  of  navlcattcn  than  ttiatr  Natal  Aoad- 
emy  oounterparta.  who  can  eaqpaet  tbe  able 
aaalataaee  ot  a  chief  quai  Uii  iiiastsr  to  kaep- 
inc  out  of  harm's  way.  Durtng  thate  first 
olMs  orulae.  Calif omla  luldihliiaMii  must  use 
the  Maisq  Batot  Hllaira  raatbod  to  work  out 
tbati  aigbU.  Ttiay  will  probably  never  have 
to  use  it  again,  but  If  they  maatar  this,  noth- 
inc  wUl  ever  throw  tham.  Vtnally,  toy  mart- 
Ume  aeademy  atandarda,  tba  Bulaa  ot  the 
Boad  as  covarad  at  Annapolla  U  aeaaty  and 
would  not  provlda  tba  vnnm  ms«ttta>a 
•eadamr  atudant  with  mils^nt  knowledge 
topau  the  Uoenalnff  exam  wbleb  tba  Ooaat 
Guard  tbrowa  at  the  aapmag  macebant  ma- 
rina offioer.  At  Oallfomla.  tba  Bolas  eoona 
oovara  awen  aamaatar  hours.  Oiai  am|ibas1iT 
Perlmia;  but  tba  tarldge  watek  o«  a  mer- 
chant veeael  U  a  ona-mam  tbem.  THa  new 
third  mata  will  ha  hla  own  Junior  offioar  of 
the  deck,  quartarmastar,  aignalman.^ona 
talker,  and  GIC  team.  If  be  U  not  to  baoooaa 
an  aoelAant  baaard  later,  he  must  be  equipped 

with  aa  mueb  paofeaal final  knawlsdga  aa  he 
oan  hoist  aboard  wblle  stUl  a  mldablpman. 

A  marttlma  aoadamy   uitdablpaMn    must 
apend  aU  montba  at  aea  to  cedar  toquall^ 
to^t"  for  hla  Ueenaa.  A  uniqwa  aowoa  of 
strength  of  tba  Btata  Aeadamy  la  tba  training 
sMpa  owned  by  MarAd  but  parmaiwBtly  on 
loan  to  the  varloua  acadamtaa   Oaea  a  year 
praetlcaUy  all  tba  faeulty^^ha  as*  llaeoaed 
offioera— and  tba  mMablpman  ambartc  on  a 
ondae  of  two  to  tbrea  moBttW  duration. 
Klnn  Potot,  which  prefers  not  to  bare  a 
tnSing   ship,    aaalgna   Ite    midahtpman    to 
tJJ3  -Oag  ahlpa  for  an  equlvalaiit  parted.  Al- 
though there  U  something  to  ba  aaid  for  the 
Kings  potot  system,  the  state  aead«rnlaa  feel 
stro^y  that  tba  academy  aeboolataip  U  the 
beet  K^utlon  for  afloat  training.  •»«  J^ 
academlee  are  cnrrently  wigagsil  "»•»*"»* 
round  Of  a  perennial  struggle  w»m  >««Ad  t» 
retato   their   own   training  ablpB.  }^^* 
motlvea,  aa  one  might  auapaet,  are  eocoomio. 
A  naval  officer  win  think  ot  a  midahlp- 
men's  oruiae  aa  one  to  ^ncb  mldaMpman 
are  embarta>d  aa  supemumerarleo  fW  ttjin- 
ing    ThU  u  tn»e  with  regard  to  a  Naval 
Aeademy  midabipman'e  eraiaa.  but  nat  true 
for  a  atata  marttlma  aoadamy  mMabtpmanVi 
cniiae.  CallfomU,  for  ekampla.  btoaa  ooly  ten 
non-faculty  crewmen.  Their  talents  nog" 
from  thoee  found  in  a  Navy  or  Ooest  Ouard 
warrant  oflloer  to  that  of  a  leadinc  aeaman. 
The  rest  of  the  muB<fle  and  OOJU  neoeesary 
to  rito  the  Alp  come  from  the  midahipmen, 
assisted  and  Instructed  by  the  Ueenaed  fac- 
ulty. Ooaat  Guard  reguUtlwia  require  a  U- 
censed  officer  on  the  taidge  and  another  in 
the  engtoeroom.  The  rest  of  the  watch  at  sea 
is  made  up  of  midshipmen  to  training,  and 
the  major  portion   of   the   maintenance   is 
performed  by  them.  In  short,  without  mld- 
i^pman,  the  Oolden  Bear  cannot  get  under- 
way and  stand  out  to  sea. 

The  midahipmen.  under  the  eye  of  the 
faculty,  run  the  entire  ahlp.  Thay  navigate, 
stand  bridge  and  engtoeertog  watches,  and 
n.yt^t^tn  the  ship.  The  faculty  officer  wtu 
Stan  to  only  in  extremU.  The  atrancth  of  the 
acbotdahip  syatem  Is  that,  upon  paduatlon. 
the  new  third  mata  or  third  aaalatant  engi- 
neer U  fuUy  quallfled  to  do  any  Job  which 
ha  may  be  called  v«>on  to  perform.  If  a  mld- 
mipman  U  -m*^^*^  aa  a  cadet  on  an  Amer- 
ican-Oag  merchant  sh^  on  a  normal  voyage 
the  quality  of  Instruction  he  reoelvee  from 
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tlie  ship's  officers  will  v«7  from  ship  to  ship. 
Boms  Alp's  offloera  vUI  take  ftn  intsrest  in 
t>iTn  80BM  (mat  be  boUisrad.  In  vaj  oaa*. 
ths  mldtfUpmsn  oumot  do  jotM  or  perform 
malntsaumos  wbieb  would  tak*  wvsk  awaiT 
from  an  unllovnaad  msmbsr  at  tbm  craw.  ItM 
sUte  aoadamles  ftol.  with  ouusldarabla  }ua- 
tloe.  that  ttialr  gradiuta  eraargas  with  mora 
praettcal  oparattooal  fcnowladga  than  doaa 
his  King!  ^otnt  ooontorpart,  althovcb  thay 
do  tMcradga  soma  of  the  tima  whleh  thatr 
midshipman  must  spand  maintaining  tha 
tratntng  ship  daring  Vb»  acadsmtc  yaar. 

Am  a  oondraon  for  raeelTlng  thdr  IfarAd 
Bubatdy,  tha  stata  acadamy  mtdshlpaen  must 
sgrsa  to  aooapt  a  Naval  nuuui is  commission 
If  It  la  offsred.  ly)  support  thia  program,  cba 
aeadsmlaa  all  tiaTe  smaO  Naval  Bdstiea  Oa- 
partaaata  '•^*"*"*  toj  tha  only  aettva  dvtjr 
penonnal  on  tha  oanfiua.  AU  mldshlpm«w 
taka  a  Naval  Selanea  eoursa  each  aoadamla 
samsalar,  whldi  eouiaa  la  daatgnart  to  provlda 
a  rodtaasntaay  naval  mdoetrtnattoa  as  wtU 
aa  nil  tfta  gapa  in  tha  adueatkwi  whleb  ha 
latialita  aa  a  pari  of  his  nonsal  olaastoon 
woife.  Naval  Selanea  balpa  fm  in  the  ebaam 
dlvumc  tlM  adneataosi  at  a  thlid  mau  and 
a  thhd  aaslstant  engineer.  Tha  ssigliMsr  mU- 
tHitpmsn  laaRi  tiketr  navigation  twax  tba 
Navy,  and  tha  daek  mn  leam  about  naval 
machttMry  Iha  same  way. 
Tha  ■asHva  provam  offered  at  the 
le  not  a  primary  aonroa  of  Bi 

and  tha  gradtiata  Is  not  ordered  to 
Mttas  daty  unlsw  ha  so  taqasrta.  -ma  ob- 
Jaet  of  tha  paof^am  la  to  piovlda  tba  mld- 
Bhlpnum  with  euffldent  taaolUartty  with  the 
Kmrr  so  that  ha  would  be  at  beme  on  tbe 
at  a  msrotaant  itUp  should  be  ever 

with  naval  units  or  to  asslat  blm  In 
hla  liaiwUtoa  to  tha  Navy  abould  be  ever  be 
oaUad  ta  aattva  du^.  The  graduata's  military 
ohilgarinM  la  laiisMlaieil  ooaipleted  if  be  salla 
oa  hts  UeMMO  for  at  least  six  taontbs  a  year 
fOr  thiaa  yeaca.  or  for  an  equivalent  amount 
<tf  as*  ttana  tat  a  longer  number  of  ysaia. 
Tha  mtaiaet  In  a  Navy  career  variea  with  the 
enmwita  nllmate  and.  probably,  from  one 
SI  ailssiij  to  tba  mext.  Tba  currant  eorinomla 
ilainp  asay  be  one  of  the  reeeoni  that  tba 
ISn  OaUfotnla  olaaa  oontrlbuted  six  dBoera 
to  estiva  duty  la  tha  Navy  and  two  to  tbe 
Coaat  Ouatd«  aa  oppoaed  to  none  and  two, 
lamantlTaiy  tat  tbe  Claae  of  1070.  Obviously 
tli«  meaU  aiaa  of  tha  aaoer  input  from  the 
■tata  aaadaaaiaa  doaa  not  make  much  of  a 
dsBt  oa  ttM  entire  officer  oorpa  of  tba  Navy. 
«nd  Mluan  cr  afloat,  tbe  graduate  Is  a  rarity. 
Tha  ti"^*'"'  mat  few  during  bla  active  Navy 
iilia  But  tboee  who  raitaln  appeer  In 
sufBr***"g  plaosa  and  achieve  succesa  oom'- 
piiT-|Ki«  to  their  civilian  counterparts  In  the 
aiadtla^  Industry.  They  benefit  from  a 
tharough  grounding  in  tba  fnylf*""**'*  en- 
]cgi«d  by  none  of  tbelr  oontemporarlea  from 


from 


acadamlaa  are  under  fira 
,  quarters  tbeee  daya.  A  Juiy  1870 
I  arttele.  "Manpower  and  tbe  Mer- 
obant  Utartne."  by  a  graduate  of  tbe  New 
York  Maritime  Coiuega  munmarlzed  tbe  dlf- 
floultlaa  a  gradiwta  facea,  for  example,  when 
sailing  on  hla  Ucense  in  tbe  face  of  (^poat- 
^/m  poaed  by  the  Marine  Bnglneera  Beneficial 
Asaoelatloa  (MKBA).  MKBA;  Incldently,  baa 
founded  ita  own  school  In  Baltimore  and 
would  probably  not  mourn  too  long  at  tbe 
demise  of  all  tbe  state  acadamlaa. 

One  would  hope  that  the  paasage  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  at  1S70.  and  the  trend 
toward  larger,  more  sophisticated  and  auto- 
mated veeeela  would  make  It  most  evident  to 
the  pubUe  that  a  solid  maritime  educatlen 
would  be  neeeseary  for  tbe  merchant  marine 
oAoer  of  toatorrow.  Tbe  current  eoooomle 
Blxmtp  bae  hit  MarAd  along  with  other  fed- 
eral and  stata  ageaclee.  ronda  for  state  aoad- 
emlea  ai«  In  short  supply.  Kven  in  nonnal 
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times,  MarAd  is  by  no  means  a  front  nm  ner 
In  the  race  to  tbe  Treasury.  Federal  financial 
asatstanoe  baa  remained  constant  In  dollar 
value  although  tbe  statee  bave  bad  to  dip 
inereaahtgly  Into  tbelr  own  pocketa  to  pick 
up  the  deficit.  In  CaUfomla,  the  percentage 
of  tbe  operating  budget  provided  by  MarAd 
bas  dipped  from  T7%  to  17%  In  1971.  The 
state  and  federal  governments  have  each  tried 
to  convince  tbe  other  to  throw  more  money 
Into  the  pot.  The  argrnnents  used  by  oew:h 
side  are  Identical:  the  program  Is  really  of 
primary  benefit  to  tbe  other.  Should  this 
financial  sbufillng  continue  to  tbe  ultimate 
limit — that  a  state  academy  should  go  un- 
der— both  the  state  smd  the  nation  win 
suffer.  The  California  Maritime  Academy  has 
been  on  the  verge  of  being  closed  during 
meet  of  the  fiscal  year  1970-71. 

Although  the  State  Maritime  Academy  is 
now  and  should  remain  only  a  secondary 
source  of  Naval  Beeerve  oflleers,  a  careful  re- 
assessment by  tbe  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel 
might  well  dlscloee  ways  to  improve  the 
Navy's  contribution,  increasing  the  dividends 
which  tbe  Navy  enjoys  from  tbe  program 
while  at  the  same  time  decreasing  tbe  budg- 
etary outlay.  Aa  the  Navy  U  forced  to  cloae 
soma  of  tbe  long-established  ROTC  units 
throughout  the  country,  this  effort  could  be 
channeled  to  tbe  state  academies  to  the 
mutual  advantage  of  all. 

State  academlea  bave  been  In  the  business 
of  turning  out  broadly  educated  mercbant 
mariners  for  almost  a  hundred  years.  Tbelr 
gradiiatee  are  ^J»»""g  the  meet  successful 
leaders  of  the  marltbne  industry  berth  ashore 
and  afloat.  By  any  standard,  tbe  financial 
requlmnents  of  the  academies  are  small,  but 
If  they  are  not  met.  tbe  schools  will  founder. 
If  this  happens,  tbe  nation,  the  maritime 
Industry,  and  the  Navy  will  have  ample  rea- 
son to  regret  their  Inaction. 
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HON.  UWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or   MAXTLAMU 

IN  THB  HOnSS  or  BKPBBSENTATIVES 

Fridav.  August  18,  1972 

Mr.  HOQAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  alcohol  and 
alcoholism  have  taken  their  toll  In  our 
country  in  both  phjrsical  and  emotional 
pain,  and  alcohol  has  played  a  distress- 
ingly large  role  in  traffic  accidents.  It  is 
common  knowledge  that  more  than  one- 
half  ol  all  traffic  fatalities  are  alcohol 
related,  but  when  we  stop  to  consider 
that  more  than  27,000  people  died  last 
year  in  aloohol-related  accidents,  the 
impact  is  staggering. 

And  yet  what  serious  measures  have 
been  adopted  to  get  the  drunken  driver 
off  the  road?  Federal  fmids  have  been 
granted  for  extensive  research  into  traf- 
fic safety,  and  strides  bave  been  made, 
but  the  statistics  continue  to  rise. 

Two  men  who  are  seriously  concerned 
with  tbe  ever-increasing  number  of  al- 
oohol-related traffic  fatalities  have  pro- 
posed a  plan  which  emphasizes  the  im- 
portance of  rrtiabUItation  and  strict  en- 
forcement of  punitive  measures.  They 
are  Martin  O.  Blinder  and  Guy  O.  Kom- 
blum  and  their  proposal  recently  ap- 
peared in  Judicature.  Because  tbe 
article  presents  a  unique  insight  into  tbe 
problem  of  alcoholism  and  the  possibili- 
ties of  alleviating  that  problem.  I  now 
insert  it  into  the  RxcoaB: 
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The    Alcohouc    Daivza:    A    Peoaoao.    fob 
Tbkatkxmt  Aa  MM  JaxtmmATtwjt  to  Pumsa- 

MSNT 

<  By  Martin  a.  BUndsr  and 
Ouy  O.  KomUuaa) 
This  article  Is  a  condansatlon  of  a  larger 
work  by  tha  authors  which  la  avaUaMa  as  a 
Society  Informatlnn  B^xxrt  and  may  be 
purchased  upon  request  (See  page  34.)  Tba 
authors  wish  to  express  their  appreetatton  to 
Mr.  Edward  F.  Ksmiey.  esaeottva  dhaetor. 
National  Committee  on  Uaitorm  TtwMe  Laws 
and  Ordinances,  Waahdngton,  D.C.,  for  his 
asaistance  In  tha  preparation  of  this  paper. 
Tbey  also  thank  tba  people  with  whom  thay 
corresponded  and  who  provided  thaa  with 
needed  research  malarial.  HOwaver,  ualsss 
otherwise  Indlo^ed,  aU  optnlona  and  coo>. 
clualona  are  those  of  tha  authcra. 

Five  million  Amerleana,  five  pw  cent  of  tba 
adult  population,  are  alcoholics,^  Tbe  ma- 
jority ot  tbam  drive. 

StatisUca.  though  Inadequate  to  measuza 
tbe  amount  of  personal  angnlah  consequent 
to  aleobollam.  emphaslae  dzamatlcaUy  tba 
havoc  and  devastation  to  all  portloDs  ot  oar 
society:  one-half  of  all  aiatoiaoblla  deaths 
are  alcohol  related;  a  quarter  of  all  male 
admissions  to  mental  boapttala  and  ooa- 
half  of  all  general  hoapltal  admlaalons  an 
associated  with  alcohol;  and  nearly  one-half 
of  all  non-trafflc  arrests  are  for  tba  "crime" 
of  public  Intoxication. 

A  study  Just  completed  by  tha  New  Toik 
State  Citizen's  Committee  on  Problems  c< 
Alcohol,'  with  the  assistance  ot  the  National 
Study  Service  of  New  Tork.  reported  that 
there  are  more  than  800,000  aleOhoUcs  In 
New  York,  that  alcoholism  contrfbutes  la  a 
major  way  to  crime  and  over-crowding  ot  oar 
correctional  system,  and  that  It  Is  a  sertooi 
drain  on  business  and  the  economy.  Cleaxty, 
tbe  f  acU  mandate  a  reappraisal  of  tbe  pres- 
ent system. 

In  most  states.  Individuals  convicted  of 
driving  while  Intoxicated  are  punlahad  as 
misdemeanants  by  fine,  Imprlaomnent  or 
both.*  Tbe  method  of  expreeatng  the  ogeiise 
varies.  The  Uniform  Vehicle  Cods  (UVC) 
states  in  section  11-003  (a) : 

Tt  Is  unlawful  and  punishable  aa  provided 
m  section  11-003.3  for  any  person  who  Is 
under  tbe  Influence  of  Intoxicating  liquor  to 
drive  or  be  In  actual  pbysicai  control  of  any 
vehicle  in  this  state." 

Meet  states  fcfllow  this  langnag*.  althoogh 
some  have  not  Inclmted  the  "physical  ccn- 
trol"  aE^>ect,  or  have  combined  references  to 
drugs  with  those  relating  to  alcohol  or  In- 
toxicating liquor.* 

The  most  used  and  most  popular  sanction 
for  drinking  and  driving  is  the  revocation 
or  suspension  of  the  driver's  license.  A  rmm- 
ber  of  statee  make  suspension  of  the  drivers 
license  a  mandatory  penalty  for  driving  while 
Intoxicated.*  The  fear  of  loas  of  the  driving 
privilege  may  have  an  Important  deterrent 
effect  on  the  social  drinker.  However,  It  doee 
not  affect  the  alcoholic  or  problem  drinker 
who  continues  to  drive  despite  the  loss  of 
license.  A  recent  California  study  Indicated 
that  two-thirds  of  all  drivers  with  revoked 
permits  were  arreeted  (some  as  many  as  ten 
times  or  more)  dnrtng  periods  when  their 
driving  privileges  were  revoked.*  In  addl- 
Uon,  most  states  fall  almost  entirely  to  take 
any  practical  steps  to  enforce  license  revo- 
cation. 

wrw  ai'uuixs 
Judicial  re-esamlnatlon  of  the  criminality 
of  tbe  offense  of  pubUo  drunkenness  In  tbe 
light  of  new  studlea  regarding  tbe  existing 
penal  structure  haa  begun.  Tba  United  States 
Supreme  Court  recently  sUted  In  PotoeU  v. 
Texat '  that  pitvwMigit  the  eighth  amend- 
ment's prohibition  of  "cruel  and  imusual 
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--nlaUMBt"  doaa  not  bar  pBooasslwg  ehnala 


^partlaulastyi 
■^^x  laiaagsli 
Tba  ■ 

-aieh  bald  that 
,jetad  of  P«iMd 
f^  laaportaaMi  oC 

yalsTiinw^  **" 


^oLMmatat  %.  IMa> 
«.  Bimmamt^ 
DBOi  ba  0Qik> 


;  wtth  alaoboUialatad 

UatMtfcwi  oC 
that  rtnmkann—  In 
l^df  shoaU.  not  ha  a  onnai,  that  cMl  da- 
ij^ff^a^  Itinsdiiffaa  should  ha  davalofiad. 
aad.  that  l  iii'fr**'""*"  traataaant  p(»- 
iTIm  tTv»T«ww.ig  -after  caia"  TaalHtlas  to 
Sttta  tha  0V  hatisaen  tha  datoalflnatlnn 
osnter  and  the  assimilation  Into  soot^y, 
g)yMiiii  be  estahtlahad* 

Tha  FiaaKlnitl  oommlsainn  oo  Iaw 
(aBBsment  and  Adutalatiatlan.  of  Jut! 
studied  dmnkanMBB  offanaaa  aad  ooiteludad 
tbat  tbe  pubUo  drunk  shooMt  no  longer  be 
treated  as  a  criminal  unlesa  he  la  dlaorderly 
or  engages  In  other  criminal  conduct  such 
as  driving  while  Intoilcatad.  The  drinker 
«to»  ealy  appaass  ha  ptMto  la  a  diiilaii 
state  should  aak  ha  taaatad  aa  a  criminal 
but  sbouk!  be  detoslflad.la  a  community  de- 
iMlfltistlnn  aantar.  SlaaUasly,  wiie»  an  alai>- 
hale  iisiiiwils  a  wapma^  eilaabaal  act  whUs 
intoiloated,  not  only  slMwild  tbe  oommlsslnn 
of  tba  act  be  punlahad  but  an  effort  abould 
be  made  to  rehabtntata  tha  offender.  If, 
bovaver.  ba  li  vswIHIbk  to  ba  aahabUltated. 
^tum  be  should  be  pcevantad  from  oommlt- 
tfe«  ttm  praMbttad  aet 


tha 


tba 

ittaKtant  ta  bdng  even  straag  cessa  to  trial 
thay  crowd  even  mora  tba  alraady 
doekats.  Furtharmota.  juries  ara 
ftaqissntly  synpathatlc  to  tha  <ttfeBdaBt.» 
ntera  are  other  roadbiocifca  ta  suomusfiil 
va  at  asraat  fur  driving  under  the 
with  tba  isaatt  that  a  plaa  ta 
usually  lisitalanft  aad  tha  dsfaadant  pkeada 
guilty  to  a  minor  traffio  offanna  (not  Involv- 
ing alcohol)  and  Is  plaoed  on  probation,  re- 
tabling  his  r^ht  to  drlve.<* 

mwmmmrr.rrmvlt  \m   PKOBFKCT8 

The  preepeets  for  rrtuUMUtatlng  tbe  alco- 
hDHa  cMvar  (who  Is  raarty  a  skid-row  drunk 
wNh  ■»  ftanfly  or  ooamimlty  ties)  are  good, 
nanelaoo  OOmmtttee  on  Crime  re- 


n»  atadaaa  la  gfevaa. 

of  <klnklz«  and  dchdafc  and  ia  aa- 

j«^  ta  aaaeaa  hla  ova.  hahaalnr,  ^ 

thaa  IB  of  tha  SjOOO  indlalrtiiala 
oom^toted  the  oouzae  have  bassv 
In  Fhoanlz  on.  a  chaage  of  ditvtac  wblla  la- 
^„y.^*«M  Hawawar.  tha  pilasacy  to«ia  ta 
thte  ptogiam.  la  not  only  on.  tha  piuhlam 
drlakar  hut  on  a.camhlwatli>n  ot  pnnlshiant 
aad  riir-***"*  to  aipaaa  tha  parttaipaata  ta 
tha  <hBge»  of  even  modarata  drlnklag  and 
dxtriBg.i' 

A  raoant  report  of  tha  Highway  Sa^  Ba- 
iMsrrh  T"****"*^  reviewed  taa  puhUahad  aa- 
couata  U  couzt-ralatad  alanHnltn  traataaant 
I«agiama  In  tha  TZaltad  Stataa  oaar  tha  past 
30  yaara.  Tha  progtama  waza  reviewad  far 
their  sucoeas  aa  baaad  on  tha  follnartng  crl- 
t«ia;  raduatkm  m  the  number  of  aaaets. 
number  In  treatment  for  fan  langth.  of  pto- 
gram.  Improaamant  la  drlnklBK  pattam.  fai»> 
lly  i^wtt  aadtf  adjn^aamt.  oooupatlooal.  adr 
-     -      —    and  p^y^^«^^  ataftoa.  Tlift  xapoat 


■ma  uae  of  ceaatmottaa  eaaaslaa 
rehablUtatkm  la  not  a 
laat»  It  woold 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


The  Bureau  (San  Francisco  Bm«an  of  AI- 
1)  knows  that  the  vast  majority  of 
I  iH  thedty  are  not  on  skid-row.  The 
ODaaell  on  Alcoholism  has  estl- 
ttiaa,  for  every  skM-rew  alcoholie 
Ikwr  aaa  1»  to  30  warktng  tfeohoUaa  doMg 
jobs  as  house  painters,  teaaiters,  secret ar- 
Isa  bankers  and  attoraeya.  The  Bureau  knows 
tea  that  aleohoUe  refaaMHtatlon  stands  a 
good  chance  with  patients  who  have  enough 
tlBB  to  family,  church  or  work  to  want  to 
make  it  back.  .  .  .  Ona  Boreav  doctor  pointed 
out  that,  m  all  his  professinnal  praetlee,  ha 
bad  never  enoountered  a  eaae  in  vdxleb  a  skid- 
row  alcoholic  was  arrested  for  drmtken  driv- 
ing. "By  far  tba  moet  dangaiwoe  alcoholics 
an  tboee  who  drive,"  he  said,  "yet  criminal 
justice  doea  na  more  to  aolv*  tbelr  problem 
than  It  doea  to  solve  tbe  problem  of  the  guy 
en  the  sktda."  >■ 

To  date,  several  programs  for  rehabOlta- 
ttan  of  tha  drankan  driver  have  been  tried. 
Atthaagh  leaidts  are  innotnpiete,  leporU 
tmaa  a  progiasa  la  Nassau  Ooonty,  New 
Toik,  tndlcata  that  rshahlHtstlnn  bas  ba«B 
aehtsvad  by  a  uahalsiillsl  nwmhar  of  alcohol- 
ics thaougfc  aaatt  disauasioa  groups  with 
tha  goal  at  IMIpixig  tha  Indtvldaal  reoog- 
nlae  and  a^slt  hla  unemtroBaMe  appetite 
tar  aloataoi.  Tba  objective  is  to  lead  him  ta 


statM  that  tlM  ravlaw  "oooalBtantly  Inrttnatad 
that  ooort-relatad  taaatment  could  ba  suo- 
easaful  for  at  least  ona-half  of  tha  cllanta 

seen.""' 


than  tha 

ba  davlBBd  aa  that  a  Jodga  1 

ta< 

the  fomter  and  : 

for  tha  Uttsa. ' 

a  nidga  crttarta  for  Mntifyiag  Utoaai 


ilalta 
by  tba 
hollca  to  deny  that  thay 
this  reason,  ccmvlattan  far 

utia 

trodaetag  him  to 


because  he  did  not 
waa  relwatant  ta  eaak 
aware  that  treatmaat 

Whan 
tloa  It  la 
eaoaa  taeotvad  ta  tha 


of  dtapoal- 
thaeourt  to  ha- 
of  Oka  parttoolar 
or  to 


traffic  court  may  define  tb"  problem 

aa  oMe  wbe  haa  rspaatadly  damoostrated  a 

dftvbag  proMam  whan  ha  <Maka. 

soma  eoorta  bavw  ataaasptad  to  refer  akso- 
haUca  and  {nobleaa  drhskeia  to  oommuaity 
.~»*««»«i  f aclltttaa  aad  aoolal  sarvloa  agaaotaa 
suoh  aa  AktohoUca  Aaanyatoaa,  but  tha  Oe> 
partmsnt  of  Tranaportatloa  stataa  that  wttad 
Uttia  data  la  avaUaMa  on  tha  raswtta  ef  thaaa 
referrals  is  not  enoouraglag.  This  la  piahuMy 
daa  to  tha  taforasaHty  of  such  esaaal  re- 
farrala.  la  moat  caasa,  tha  aioohelia  la  tha 
last  to  raaUae  ha  haa  a  pratatem  aad  It  la 
thwfmi«  unuaaal  for  him  to  aak  tar  hrijp 
iiiilnMi  ha  baa  beaa  coraoed  in  ona  way  or 
aiwther  Into  aeektng  help  for  hla  probtesa.'* 
coKSTaucrrvx  coracrow 

Constructive  coercion  has  been  successful 
in  alcoholic  rehabilitation  programs  In  In- 
dustry, penal  and  correctional  institutions, 
and  m  courts  and  bo^>ltate.  Thus,  it  should 
ba  susceptible  ta  snooeasful  integration  into 


Thla  la 

one  of  tha  ob)eottvee  of  the 
patsnaita 
for 
tba  above  raeommani 
.to  work  with 
a  oorsaoUBa. 
hahlUtaUva   seham*  whkdk,  la 
meet  tbe  needs  of  tbe  Individual 
and  la  alao  nonslstant  with,  tha 
Intarsst  In  dlaoouraglng  f  utoaa 

>  AuOtorltlsa  vary  aa  to  the  dtfattloa  of 
"aloohoUo"  or  "aloohoUam".  Tba  Oooparatlve 
Oommlaalon  on  the  Stmly  of  Moelkollam 
spnnka  of  "prablam  drtnktsg.'  wliiab  taelndee 
ahmtiumm.  "Problem  drlnktag[^  la  dsflned  as 
a  "lapatltliie  uae  of  baveiaga  alBohol  ecoaing 
lAyatetf ,  paydiologlBal  aad  soeiat  harm  to  the 
dUidEar  or  to  othera."  TUto  deflafCkia  sU eases 
aa  tetarference  wiOi  fTmrtVnniagTatlier  than 
aay  epeeifle  drlnkhig  baiiatlor;  The  aBMKmt 
or  frequency  of  drlnkhig  la  neC  a  primary 
erMertoB.  "AloohMtea"  la  deflaad  aa  a  "^xm- 
dttion  In  whtah  aa  ladlvldaal  haa  loet  con- 
trol over  Ida  aleohol  Intaka  to.  tha  aenaethat 
he  is  consistently  unable  to  refkmla  from 
dfinklBg  or  to  stop  drinkteg  beftwa  getting 
Istexleatad."  Ptaut.  Xloo^iof  FroWewie — A  Jte- 
jiort  to  fha  nation  ^y  fha  Cooperattae  Oom- 
miaaUm  on  the  Stmdv  of  AieohoUam  at  37- 
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99  (1067)  (h«r«tn»fUr  dUA  M  Aloohol  Prob- 
lems). _,     ., 

Th»  Untfona  AlooboUMft  and  Intoxloatlon 
Tre»tm«»t  Act  Mlo|rt«l  In  Itni  arttoes  ^co- 
holism  In  th««»  »lt«rn*ttve  w»j«:  "»  p«M<m 
who  h»bttu»Uy  l«elt»  self  control  m  to  tb« 
UM  of  alcoholic  beverage,  or  u«ee  alcohollo 
bereragM  to  tto»  extent  that  hto  health  la 
substantiaUy  impalTed  or  endangered  or  hia 
social  or  eoonomlc  fcmctlon  la  substantially 
disrupted  ..."  ,      „ 

'  Alcohol  Abxue  and  Alcoholism  in  New 
York  State:  Proffr'^^'^-  Problems  and  Promise 
1  Citizen*'  Committee  cm  the  Problems  of  Al- 
cohol, 8taU  of  New  York.  19711 . 

-  a.V.C.  I  11. 902  J. 

'The  Canadian  Criminal  Code  refers  to 
driving  while  abUlty  impaired  by  alcohol." 
in  addtUon  to  "drlTlng  whUe  under  the  In- 
fluence." (Can.  Crtm.  Code,  i  MB.  subd.  4(a) .) 
New  Jereey,  New  York  and  Virginia  have 
adopted  thU  concept  and  made  "driving 
whUe  impiJred"  a  leeeer  degree  of  the  viola- 
tion while  \mder  the  Influence  of  alcohol 
(NJ  Stat.  Ann..  I  3»:4-«)(b);  NY.  Vehicle 
and  Traffic  Law.  t  ll»a(l ) ;  Code  of  Va.  j  18.1- 

56  1). 

^  De-lleenslng  action  la  mandatory  upon 
first  conviction  for  dnmken  driving  In  46 
states  and  the  Diatrtct  of  ColumbU.  It  la 
discretionary  In  only  flve  states  (Hawaii.  Ne- 
vada, Artwna,  Colorado  and  Georgia).  How- 
ever only  18  states  require  the  llcenalng  ac- 
tion for  one  yewr  as  In  the  O.V.C.  (J  6-308). 
See  Suspension  and  Revocation  of  Drivers 
Licenses  (ffighway  Users  Federation  for 
Safety  and  MoWUty,  1T7«  Maawwihusetta  Ave- 
nue. NW,  Wtahlngton,  D.C.,  1970). 

"  VS.  Department  of  Tranapoctatlon,  Alco- 
hca  Safety  Oountermecsures  Program  at  d07 
(June  8,  1970). 

Pouiell  V.  Texas.  398  UJ8.  514  (1968)  re- 
hearing denied  398  VS.  980.  In  Povelt.  the 
court  held  in  a  6-4  decision  that  conviction 
tor  public  drunkennees  of  an  alcoholic  did 
not  amount  to  cruel  and  unusual  punish- 
ment, where  there  was  a  queetlon  as  to 
whether  the  defendant  was  "compeUed'  to 
drink,  and  where  the  defendant  was  prose- 
cuted because  of  his  pubUc  behavior  which 
could  preeent  substantial  health  and  safety 
haaaxxU  to  the  defendant  and  the  general 
pubUe.  and  not  because  of  his  "sUtus"  or 
"condition."  If  the  reasoning  of  the  dissent 
in  PoweU  had  been  foUowed,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  dmnken  driving  laws  when  ap- 
plied to  aleoholles.  who  have  an  Irresistible 
compulsion  to  drink,  may  be  In  tastw. 
But  note  Justice  Fortes'  dissent,  393  UJB.  at 
569.  note  2.  ^ 

•  g9Mter  V.  District  of  Columbia.  381  K.  2d 
50  (CA— D.O.  1068):  Driver  v.  Htnnant,  368 
P.  2d  7m  (OA-4  1988). 

>Pi«eldeBt's  Commission  on  Law  Enforce- 
ment and  the  Administration  of  Justice.  Task 
Force  aepetrt:  Drunkenness  at  4  (1967). 
"  M.  4-«. 

i>  Still,  suspension  or  revocation  of  the  li- 
cense is  xinsatlafactory  as  It  is  not  successful 
in  preventing  the  alooboUc  from  driving. 
"Omi  studies  have  shown  that  the  traditional 
fine  and  suepenalon  or  revocation  do  not 
work  for  problem  drivers;  they'll  continue  to 
drive  with  or  without  a  Ueenae.  Perhaps  a 
rehablUtattve  approMh  wUl  be  meenlngfttt 
to  some  defendants.  Perhaps  harsher,  more 
stringent  penalties,  long-term  revocation, 
would  be  the  moet  eSeetlve  method  with 
others.  It  may  be  that  with  a  smaU  percent- 
age of  theee  drunk  drivers,  only  pwmanent 
revocaUon  of  a  license,  with  strict  enforce- 
ment and  superviiion,  will  keep  them  <^  the 
highways."  Wagner.  "ProUem  Drinking  v. 
PubUc  Safety,"  Trial  Mofozine.  at  30  (May- 
June  1971). 

"  The  soofie  of  the  constitutional  right  to 
jury  trial  was  recently  redefined  by  the  VS. 
Suprente  Court  In  Duncan  v.  Louisiana,  391 
US.  14*  (19a8).  The  court  held  that  "the 
right  to  a  Jury  trial  in  serious  criminal  cases 
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Is  a  fundamental  right  and  hence  must  be 
recognised  by  the  states  as  part  of  their  ob- 
ligation to  extend  due  process  of  law  to  aU 
persona  within  their  jurisdiction."  391  UJB. 
at  164.  Petty  offenses,  however,  were  excluded 
from  the  Jury  trial  requirement.  The  primary 
Indication  ot  what  constitutes  a  "serious" 
offense  Is  the  severity  of  the  penalty  author- 
ised by  sUtute.  See  Bloom  v.  llUnois,  391 
U.S.  194  (1988)  (Jtiry  trial  required  where 
defendant  is  charged  with  criminal  contempt, 
the  state  law  does  not  set  a  maximum  pun- 
ishment, and  defendant  was  sentenced  to  24 
months'  imprisonment:  here  whether  the 
crime  is  "serious"  is  determined  by  the  pien- 
alty  actually  imposed). 

"In  addition  to  a  fine  or  imprisonment 
(Juries  generally  do  not  consider  the  possi- 
bilities of  probation) ,  a  conviction  for  driving 
under  the  Influence  or  while  Intoxicated  or 
while  abUlty  Is  Impaired  Is  ordinarily  fol- 
lowed by  some  action  against  the  defendant's 
license,  with  considerable  variation  In  the 
results.  In  some  states,  license  action  la 
permlaslve,  and  It  U  possible  that  no  license 
action  at  all  will  follow;  In  others  there 
may  be  either  a  revocation  or  suspension  of 
up  to  two  years.  In  the  case  of  a  minor, 
suspension  may  be  for  the  period  of  minor- 
ity, N.J.  Stat.  Ann.,  sec.  39:4-60(a) :  N.Y.  Ve- 
hicle and  Trafflc  Law.  sec.  510(8).  Where  a 
license  is  suspended,  there  Is  generally  au- 
tomatic restoration  of  license  privileges  at 
the  end  of  the  suspension  period.  When  the 
license  Is  revoked,  the  licensee  Is  required  to 
"start  over"  and  qualify  for  a  new  license. 
Where  there  la  a  mandatory  fine  or  Jail 
sentence,  the  sentence  may  be  suspended  or 
the  licensee  placed  on  probation.  Unless  a 
mandatory  Jail  sentence  la  accompanied  by 
a  provlalon  prohibiting  Its  suspension,  such 
a  requirement  may  in  practice  be  nullified  by 
routine  sentence  suspension.  Limiting  the 
court  In  such  a  way  la  often  criticized,  how- 
ever, aa  a  legislative  infringement  upon  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Judiciary. 

Department  of  Transportation.  1968  Al- 
coliol  and  Highway  Safety  Report,  at  102- 
108  (hereinafter  cited  as  DOT— 1988  Report) . 
This  report  resulted  from  the  National  High- 
way Safety  Act  of  1966  which  required  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  submit  to 
Congress  a  report  on  the  extent  of  alcohol 
Involved  In  highway  accidents. 

n  DOT— 1988  Report,  103. 

^  The  San  Pranclsco  committee  on  Crime, 
A  Report  on  Non- Victim  Crime  in  San  Pran- 
dsoo.  Part  I,  Basic  Principles,  Public  Drunk- 
enness (1971)  at  37. 

'"Wagner,  Trial  Magazine  (May- June 
1971 ) ,  Supra  note  1 1 ,  at  30. 

''  Weeks,  "Educating  Society's  Most  Lethal 
Criminal"  (reprints  of  a  series  of  five  un- 
dated artlclee  appearing  In  the  Phoenti  Oa- 
zette  provided  the  authors  in  a  monograph 
by  the  ABA  Standing  Committee  on  Traffic 
Court  Programs,  Section  of  Judicial  Admin- 
istration) . 

''  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
Alcohol  Abuse  and  Traffic  Safety:  A  Study 
of  Fatalities.  DWI  Offenders.  Alcoholics,  and 
Court-Related  Treatment  Approaches  at 
261-279  (Pinal  Report,  Preliminary  Printing, 
submitted  June  26,  1970.  by  the  Highway 
Safety  Reeearch  Institute  to  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Transportation,  National  High- 
way Safety  Bureau. ) 

i^Soden,  "Constnictlve  Coercion  and 
Group  Counselling  In  the  Rehabilitation  of 
AlcohoUoa,"  30  red.  Prob.  58,  57  (1968).  Mr. 
Soden  states:  "The  doctor  has  intimated  that 
death  would  be  inevitable:  the  psychiatrist 
has  Implied  that  Insanity  will  result:  the 
clergyman  has  said  that  the  end  wUl  be 
disastrous;  the  wife  has  threatened  to  leave 
or  has  already  left;  the  boss  has  either  fired 
him  or  has  threatened  to  do  so;  the  com- 
munity has  branded  him  a  drunk.  Or  he 
has  become  so  disgusted  with  hloiaelf  that  he 
has  l06t  his  seU-re»pect.  As  a  final  desperate 
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measure,  be  seeks  help.  Often  there  in  no 
sincere  or  realistic  desire  to  find  help  or  to 
be  helped.  He  seeks  hrip  only  to  relieve  the 
preasures  which  are  beturing  down  on  him 
(Ml  him  and  to  'take  the  heat  off*."  Mr.  Soden 
also  states  that  'coBstnictlve  coercion  can 
hardly  be  challenged  if  It  will  bring  about  a 
change  in  thinking  that  will  result  in  the 
person's  doing  something  about  his  problem. 
Considering  the  harm  caused  by  alcoholism 
to  the  person  himself,  to  bis  family,  and  to 
society  in  general,  it  la  difficult  to  understand 
why  there  would  be  opposition  to  the  use 
of  constructive  coercion  In  the  field  of  cor- 
rections when  In  reality,  circumstances  re- 
sulting frcnn  uncontrolled  drinking  have 
actually  coerced  the  Individual  Into  seeking 
or  at  least  giving  'lip  service'  to  some  kind  of 
a  solution  to  a  critical  problem."  M. 

»Id. 

*>  Waller,  "Pattern  of  Traffic  Accidents  and 
Violation  Related  to  Drinking  and  to  Some 
Medical  Conditions,"  Quart.  J.  Stud.  Alcoh<a 
118,  at  135  (Supp.  4.  May  1088). 


WHO  BLASTED  BEAVER  DAMS  ON 
PINTON  MESA? 


HON.  G.  WILUAM  WHITEHURST 

OF  votounA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  IS,  1972 

Mr.  WHTTEHDRST.  Mr.  Spe<iker.  th« 
following  article  from  the  Onmd  Jimc- 
tlon.  Colo..  Daily  Sentinel,  for  Fridar. 
August  11,  was  brought  to  my  attentim 
by  Mr.  Howard  H.  Caudle,  director  of  the 
C(4orado  branch  of  International  De- 
fenders of  Animals,  Inc.  At  his  request, 
I  am  inserting  it  into  the  Rzcoro  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

It  la  most  unfortunate  that  such  in- 
cidents as  the  one  described  apparently 
take  place  with  little  forethought. 

The  article  follows: 
Who  Blasted  Beavk*  Dams  on  Pinton  MlSAf 
(By  Ken  Botham,  Jr.) 

Strange  It  Is  In  this  age  when  man  is 
capable  of  launching  a  missile  from  hun- 
dreds of  feet  under  water  near  Miami  and 
placing  that  same  "«'"«'■  on  the  pitcher's 
mound  at  Yankee  Stadltmi,  that  a  beaver 
must  Jxiatif  y  bis  reason  to  live. 

By  now  moet  outdoorsmen  that  frequent 
the  Glade  Park-Plnyon  Mesa  area  are  aware 
that  some  of  the  prettiest  beaver  dams  In 
the  state,  unspoiled  and  In  the  grandeur 
that  oiUy  a  natural  setting  can  allow,  recently 
were  dynamited. 

The  half  tame  beavers  in  the  lower  ponds 
were  not  caught  and  moved  to  another  area, 
but  were  killed. 

The  60  to  70  pound  patriarch  of  the  lower 
pond  we  called  "Oscar"  was  either  blown 
up,  shot  or  trapped. 

Many  others  were  klUed  alao,  but  Oscar 
was  the  greatest  loss. 

This  dignified,  greying  gentleman  looked 
forward  to  shoots  of  willow  handed  to  him 
by  people  he  thought  he  could  trust.  It  had 
to  be  great  sport  for  the  man  who  killed  old 
Oscar  as  a  club  would  have  done  the  Job 
easily. 
This  was  the  only  area,  less  than  40  minutes 
from  Grand  Jimctlon,  that  a  man  could  take 
his  wife  and  children  along  with  a  camera 
and  easily  take  pictures  of  deer,  elk.  bear, 
ducks  and  cats,  and  the  beaver,  without  leav- 
ing his  log.  This  was  a  photographer's  mecca. 

Oscar  delighted  in  having  his  picture  taken 
and  undoubtedly  looked  on  Intently  from 
about  5  feet  as  the  explosive  charges  were 
being  set.  The  heartbreak  that  the  author 


Mt  as  he  saw  tbe  Je^aetoted  dams  is  Im- 
r^iifbie  t<»  e^Baln,  and  more  dlfflctrit  stni  la 
S^shiiBg  tons  7W^«  mm. 

Outatntf  thete  mm*  have  been  a  good 
mittya  toe  tht»,  s»  we  set  out  to  find  tt. 

The  first  cootaet  was  wty  Uwls  Bertl- 
ahofer,  dlstrle*  ranger,  17 JB.  Feiest  Service. 

Althoagb  BetUslteftr  did  not  blow  up  the 
rtftjna  himself,  he  took  credit  for  dodtg  so. 

After  sto«  elTB  serraBt-pMe  the  buck 
-Bswwe.  BerHslioffcr  rattDnaltaeil  »e  f««low- 
m:  There  were  twu  reaeoue  wtry  the  dms 
vete  blown.  (1)  As  the  dams  were  loaSed 
abent  Frutta  Reeervolr  8,  the  dMne  had  to 
te  the  iwnn  for  an  abnonaally  high  feeal 
esont  in  saM  reservoir.  (»>  BteuM  the  be«ver 
tl^m«  in  questloB  break,  this  wouM  pose  a 
sef«te  threat  on  the  Frutta  nuueiiuii  dam. 

Both  of  these  reaeans  we  would  have  to 
accept  as  valid,  Imt  letli  look  at  them  mere 
carefully. 

The  beavers  were  located  more  than  a 
qoarter  of  a  mile  above  the  reservoir,  which, 
had  the  stjeara  been  flowing,  would  have 
Bsarly  purified  itself.  The  fact  rewialns  that 
the  stream  wus  (and  is)  bone  dry  sad  has 
been  for  gome  time. 

When  Bertl^ofer  was  asked  about  the  hun- 
dieds  of  sheep  on  the  land  and  about  their 
effect  an  the  fecal  count,  he  denied  that  any 
rijecp  were  In  the  area  although  at  the 
moment  the  sheep  were  graciously  redoing 
the  enttte  laoidseape  to  their  liking. 

After  sereral  attempts  to  rftaage  the  sub- 
ject, Berttehofer  admitted  there  were  ••some" 
sheep  to  the  area.  No  mention  was  made  of 
the  beaver  c<^ony  that  resides  in  Frulta  Res- 
ervoir 3. 
The  flood  hajsard  reasoning  was  better. 
The  beaver  dams  posed  a  threat  to  the 
Frulta  dame  because  If  the  beaver  dams 
should  break,  the  earthen  structure  could 
wash  out.  However,  If  the  dams  were  dyna- 
mited, this  stress  would  not  occur. 

Occasionally  a  beaver  dam  on  shale  or  bed- 
reek  will  wash  out,  but  how  many  beaver 
dam,  located  on  a  site  such  as  this,  have 
wariied  out  while  an  entire  beaver  colony 
maintains  it  full  time? 

Bertlshofer  also  was  asked  who  had  the 
right  to  fence  off  the  Jeep  trail  going  into 
the  area. 

Again  he  denied  that  such  a  situation  ex- 
isted but  rather  attributed  such  a  blockage 
towtedfaU 

That  should  go  down  as  the  greatest  coin- 
cidence ot  all  time  because  the  aspens  had 
fkBen  prectoely  on  top  of  each  other,  cutting 
theeaselvee  to  the  correct  length  and  wiring 
themselves  together. 

Bertlshofer  said  he  did  not  know  who  had 
Vttmm  the  dams  but  acknowledged  he  was  re- 
sponsible. 

Our  next  contact  was  with  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion office  of  the  Colorado  Game,  Fish  and 
Parks.  Manager  Olen  Rogers  was  moet  ptrflte, 
but  after  exhausting  his  stock  answers  had 
another  appointment. 

He  did  sary  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
Masting  and  that  the  man  to  contact  was 
Dwlght  Owens,  wildlife  conservation  officer, 
aa  that  was  his  area. 

Again  we  received  the  stock  answers,  only 
ttiis  time  with  a  little  more  spice.  _ 

Owens  submitted  that  he  had  authorlaed 
the  killing  as  the  beavers  were  not  needed 
la  that  area  and  that  the  sediment  In  the 
ponds  was  not  to  hla  liking.  In  view  of  this  he 
had  authorized  the  town  ot  Frulta  to  remove 
both  dams  and  beavers. 

Owens  said  he  did  not  know  who  had 
blown  the  dams. 

The  Town  of  Frulta  was  contacted  and  we 
were  told  that  Danny  WUIlams  is  In  charge 
of  the  water,  including  the  reaervoirs  on 
Piayon  Mam.  We  atao  were  ti^d  that  this  is 
a  part-time  Job  with  WUUana.  that  be  had 
ao  etike  aatt  tkat itiafhlnc  blm  la  tanpocalble. 
tttainita  to  reach  WllUanw  at  hla  home 
taUad. 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

ARboogh  puiu  epeeudBtlB*  »  leeuK  aa«n 
that  the  ownan  ot  th»  sheep  blwaul  the 
road  t»  keep  yo»  •«  ytmr  la»«  •■«  dft»u  tte 
wtidlMe  ou*  by  WoiPlg  up  «he  «aae  ••  you 
wewldh«veB9raaaea  to  g»  there. 

Stnu^e  it  Is  «ta«  th»  Uveetoak  pee^  have 
ao  muob  control  the*  they  en  take  yoa  to 
oonr*  tor  UiiiipMiiliig  ob  the  laod  that*  you 
own  and  pay  for.  ^^ 

It^  time  for  the  over-taxed  wuikiug  man 
to  speak  out.  It's  ttaw  for  the  famfly  man 
who  la  not  familiar  with  the  waye  ot  pelfttcs 
to  take  a  stand  for  what  he  knows  la  morally 
right. 

What  wUl  become  of  the  few  remaining 
beasvr  that  i  eeMe  on  the  ^aaU  amount  of 
public  land  on  Pl&yon  Meea?  Why  Is  It  that 
tragwUas  Uka  thU  axa  allowed  to  oceucl  If  the 
mam  aad  wemen  who  eany  the  lead  would 
band  together  by  sending  a  letter  or  speaking 
out  for  what  they  know  is  right,  we  could 
weed  out  personal  interest  pottttee  and  Join 
In  the  omm  (tf  keeptac  Grand  Junction,  our 
state,  and  our  nation  fit  for  our  children  and 
those  to 
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proud.  I  hope  evsry  Otngiessman  who 

value  of  our  ""**■*■*  ttHiw  iffli  read 
t^l^^  gtarr  and  ttialk.  deeptr  ■boot  tt.  The 
arttclfe  foQovi: 
irt^  the  LanABteteeT1mea>.Am.  1,  LB'U] 

Rzrtmxx    Has    Lcmr    Wm^    Bnaemn    To 


WHAT  ARE  WB  nCOmSO  FOR? 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CAUWOKIOA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRESKNTATIVES 

Fridatf,  Amtnut  It,  lSt72 

Mr.  DELXiUMS.  Mr.  SpeaJser,  one  ex- 
amines the  argmnents  of  those  who  still 
support  our  iwg«rt^  adventurism  in  fixdo- 
<±hta,  and  yen  wfll  notice  tbst  positive 
reasons  for  our  intervention  are  com- 
l^tet^  absent  Our  Interrention  is  so  in- 
defensible that  the  only  way  to  defend 
it  is  to  distract  peojrfe's  attention  by 
self-rlghteonsly  pointing  to  the  croeltles 
practiced  by  the  Nbrth  Vietnamese.  By 
calling  attuation  to  the  mote  in  our 
brother's  eye.  we  hope  ttiat  no  one  will 
notice  the  beam  in  our  own  eye. 

Yet,  the  recital  ot  theae  cruelties  is 
comirtetely  irrrterant.  It  would  be  easy 
to  come  up  with  stories  from  Ban^adesh, 
from  the  Soviet  TTtaion.  from  Brazil  and 
Indonesia  that  far  surpass  anything  the 
North  Vietnamese  have  done.  Yet  no 
one  suggests  these  aa  a  reason  for  armed 
jnterreDtion,  for  a  bomtaiaog  pohey  that 
forces  American  military  men  to  spread 
far  more  derastation  than  the  most 
sadistic  bully.  The  real  questton  we  must 
ask  is:  Does  our  action  decrease  the  pos- 
sibility of  atrocitifjg,  or.  on  the  contxaiy. 
does  the  suffering  and  blttOTTinM  we  cause 
increase  the  powrihiliiy  (rf  revenge  and 

crudt7? 

TTie  peoirfe  who  are  forced  to  rtiy  on 
this  sort  of  argiiment  are  especially  fond 
of  the  streams  of  refugees  leaving  the 
North  Vietnamese  zone.  This  tragedy 
seems  to  make  them  proud,  seems  to  them 
to  prove  that  ■aowfaaw  the  Vietaamfwe 
people  are  choosing  na  u»u  the  North 
•yfetoMneee.  And  yet  the  exi^ctt  afen  of 
our  bombing  poHcy  is  to  force  these  peo- 
ple out  of  their  homes.  The  moral  hHnd- 
ni>«t  of  this  demagogic  finger-palnting  is 
frightening. 

ISt.  ficteakcr.  I  would  like  to  enckise 
a  stotT  f  ram  a  rtisMngirished  lunrvanl- 
oit  in  Vietnam  that  tells  na  wfcat  these 
people  were  fleeing  from.  Itiere  Is  nntti- 
ing  in  this  story  to  make  Amerlrans  feel 


( By  Jaeqnee  Leaded 

H)c;s.8ovni  V^KXAM..— "Wit  had  B*  hope  at 
all.  We  ^**^1g^*  «•  would  dia  very  aaoB." 

With  thMM  weeds  a  M-yaar-old  famiac  who 
bad  Just  Twoharl  safi^  aiimimd  up  hla  ex- 
p^tfTiw.  In.  uving  la  a  bunker  In  Kocth  Vlet- 
niTTieee  held  Quaag  Tri.  pKOifniM  almost 
continuously  for  tbtae  montha 

Like  16,000  other  refugees  who  reached 
reception  potnta  here  In  the  last  three  weeks. 

South  Tlsl—iiiii  and  diiiwl—  air 
and  artlllaey  di*. 


additten  to  tho  Id 
ready  tenehe 
are  stm  Uelng  in 
In  addition 

officials  have  tabulated  "at 

l&n  dea«bacannd  by  Sowth 

AmMleon  air 

many  hamleta  and  village*  In 

Btfll  umepreeented 

ftnai  dgnre  wUl  w»4 

The  refugees  had  an  opportunity  to  flee 
QOBBg  Trt  as  South  Vtadnameee  Uui^e  r.;- 
esptored  perte  ot  the  pimhiee  where  ti>ev 
were  living.  Steee  reiudilng  Htae  they  have 
told  stories  ot  snffCTlng  and  tenaeeous  sur- 
vival. 

These  aeeeonts  have  come  to  light  in  ii> 
till  I  tejws  with  hnndrsds  of  lefugeaa. 

Among  the  accounts  are  theer: 

Famlliee  frwjtieBtly  divided  op  fcnto  iwo 
bunkers  so  that  even  if  one  banker  wee  de- 
stroyed, some  family  meesbecs  wenld  snr- 
vlve. 

Beeanae  of  continual  air  strHDes  and  shell- 
ing-, many  refugees  dM  not  dare  to  go  eotslde 
even  to  bmr  the  bodlee  around  them.  One 
refugee    antd    ha   saw   dogga   easing    civilian 


Aa  American  cdk:lal  said  refugees  from  coie 
hamlet  told  him  tbatr  bnnkma  were  haU- 
aUed  with  water  on  the  t«e  oeirasinns  of 
hcnvy  rain  durtng  the  three  miwiThi'  Thev 
took  advaataee  of  the  flooding  in  the  hnakers 
to  run  to  a  nearly  stream,  dad  pregnant 
fish,  replace  the  ftsh  In  the  bnnkan,  get 
back  in  theBMeivea.  and  then  gmduaUy  eat 
the  flab  oCepring. 

A  16  ysar-<rid  man  fled  firem  «>iwg  Tri 
irha»  oairyl^  hla  7^yea>.4>ld  IneaUd  wtfe  on 
hla  back  for  13  milee. 

Maeal  t**^'**^  in  one  ama  waoaa  regular 
that  people  devised   aocuzato  sehertwlw   of 
when  the  firing  would  take  ploee^  and  walked 
outside  during  the   IntarmlK 
cavTun  oo  crrr 

When  Qimng  Trt  city  fen  to  the  Ifcrth  Viet- 
n&meee  May  1,  tens  of  thotjsnnde  of  people 
were  trapped.  Bdany  reftigeee  BBy_they  tried 
to  flee  south  at  th«t  ttme,  but  ItttrOi  Viet- 
namese Army  eoldlers  (MTA)  stopped  them 
and  told  them  to  go  back  or  riae  artffleaT  fire 
from  both  sides  was  too  tntmiae  toeeenpe. 

In  sonK  vUlagas  air  sMkee  and  navnl  shell- 
ing began  Immediately  affiar  the  RTd  take- 
over, whUe  In  otb«s  tt  etartad  up  to  two 
weeks  later.  Wlthto  two  weehs,  »iang  Trt 
became  a  provlnee  TlrtuaOy  lUMhegiuuiid. 

When  people  emerged  fram  tiielr  tmnkers 
during  the  last  tauee  week*,  they  sew  de- 
struction. ETeiy  wbeie.  evorywhet*-."  aa  one 
refugee  put  tt.  Skid  Oene  Wuehiiei.  tJ»e 
AnwtlcaB  war  vletlma  attttar  m  3W.  "^^ 
deetmctlon  In  Qosng  TH  has  hma  psetty 
thorough." 
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■oaa  oo  TO  hocth 

B«fu8W  •eoounU  of  twiUm«at  by  North 
Tuniinmi  aoidlun  vary. 

North  rutimnfTT  aokltMi  drattad  awny 
young  mwj  M  UboMW.  rM|iUrlxi«  th«m  to 
can7  ammunition,  dig  bunkan.  mov*  nip- 
pllM  and  •T«0U*t«  woundad.  In  Addition, 
many  pwpl*  w«*  •nooun**!  or  f  oro«l  to 
go  to  North  Vlotnam. 

RofugOM  who  b»T*  Just  arrlTed  In  Hue  mm 
th*t  during  th«  l*«t  f»w  d»yB  North  Vlet- 
UMOM*  thrMtMMd  to  Idll  p*opl«  who  did 
not  go  north,  but  non»  said  h*  toww  of  any 
uiatano*  in  which  th«  thrwit  WM  oarrtad  out. 

Whara  thara  waa  tlma.  NVA,  aoldlan  aat  up 
poUtloal  indootrtnatlon  saaalona  for  tha  ci- 
vilians In  many  caaaa  attandanoa  was  volun- 
tary.  Tha  start  on  endad  whan  shelling  and 
bombing  baeama  too  haavy. 

UTTLM   BOanUTT 

At  tha  '^'«»  tlma,  Uttla  hoatlUty  was  az- 
LiiMii  toward  tha  NVA.  "Tbay  wars  tha 
^m»  aa  ua— ilTlng  In  muikars,"  said  ona 
man.  In  soma  vlUagat.  NVA  aoldlara  appar- 
enUy  Irft  clTlllans  alona.  In  anothar  thay 
ahowad  ctTlUans  how  to  dig  bunkara  or  sug- 
gaatad  tha  dTlllana  put  tham  In  rlca  Oalds 
bacaiiaa  hamlaU  would  ba  mora  llkaly  to  ba 
bombad  or  shaUad. 

In  early  May  NVA  soldlars  In  many  vll- 
lagas  told  dTlllans  that  Quang  Trl  and  Thua 
TblMx.  tha  provlnoa  of  which  Hua  is  tha 
capital,  had  already  baan  captured,  and  that 
Da  Nang.  60  mUea  south  of  Hua,  would  soon 
be  takan. 

But  K*"**  dTlllans  had  radios  and  listened 
to  nawa  bioadoasU  contradicting  tha  NVA 
claim.  Acoordlng  to  one  account,  NVA  sol- 
diar*  oflerad  to  buy  tha  radios.  People  who 
made  the  deal  threw  away  their  North  Vlet- 
oaimae  monay  when  they  came  south  for 
fear  thay  would  ba  accused  of  cooperating 
with  the  NVA.  _. 

Moat  olTUlans  lacked  materials  to  give 
tbair  bunkers  solid  ovarhsad  cover.  They 
used  bamboo  polee.  wood,  mud  and  tin 
rtieata  if  available.  A  typical  bunker  was  S 
feat  daap,  10  feat  long  and  6  feet  wide,  and 
hooaad  aarana  paopU.  In  a  few  bamleu 
bunkwa  ware  connected  by  tunnel  systems. 
DiBw^  TAiJC  m  strNKia 
"Tha  bunker  was  very  unpleasant  and  very 
hot"  said  ona  refugee.  "Wa  dldnt  talk,  wa 
dldnt  do  anything  while  we  were  In  them. 
Wa  lt»»  lay  down  and  fear  dying." 

A  wotaan  refugee  said,  "We  just  sat  there 
qulatty.  I  irmt-  bald  my  Uttle  girl.  She  cried 
aunoat  avary  day.  I  prayed  to  Buddha  and 

my  aaeaators."  

Tha  woman  said  that  when  she  reached 
the  refugee  center  she  was  so  dirty  she  was 
afraid  her  reUttvee  would  not  recognize  her. 
B-AS  strtkea  ware  most  feared.  One  vU- 
lager  ilaafirlbart  how  children  near  a  B-6a 
strike  ware  klUed  by  the  shook  waves  when 
blood  guahed  out  at  thalr  ears.  Those  who 
surnved  were  tamporarUy  hard  of  hearing 
or  acted  craay.  he  said.  ,     .     .      ..v,^ 

"Unlike  tha  artillery  and  tactical  air.  the 
B-S3  atrtkea  ware  not  oontroUed  by  people 
In  tha  Itold  such  as  marine  and  airborne  ad- 
vlsera."  Nlawoahner  said.  "The  advisers  have 
baan  good  on  shutting  off  tactical  air  strikes 
m  areaa  where  we  think  there  are  still  clvU- 
tans:  but  thay  don't  control  tha  B-M's. 

"The  B-ea  targets  are  selected  In  advance, 
and  It  takea  all  Unda  of  hlgherupa  to  shut 
one  off  once  tha  process  is  beg\m.  We  told 
them  about  dvUlaas  In  ona  area  In  Quang 
Trl  two  waeks  ago.  but  it  took  about  seven 
days  bafore  tha  B-fi3s  stopped." 

Befugaaa  from  QuaiBg  Trl  are  first  taken 
to  a  recaption  center  at  a  village  north 
of  Hue,  then  to  camps  several  miles  from 
the  city.  Arrivals  at  thaaa  campa  often  ware 
emotional.  Pamlly  members  who  separated 
during  trips  south  ware  aften  reunited  thera. 
In  soma  caaaa,  tha  amotions  were  not 
happy.  Ona  woman  arrived  at  a  rac^tloa 
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cMitar  to  ba  told  that  one  of  her  two  broth- 
ers responsible  for  her  support  bad  baan 
killed.  Already  waUlng.  she  reacted  an  In- 
termedlaU  point  where  she  was  Informed 
that  bar  other  brother  had  also  been  killed. 
One  refugee  at  the  recaption  center  said. 
"The  civilians  are  the  people  who  suffer 
most.  Only  when  we  reached  this  place  did 
we  know  we  would  svirvlve."  Almost  all 
refugees  interviewed  said  they  wanted  to 
return  to  their  homes,  even  if  only  to  see 
what  is  left. 
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PHA  AND  THE  FAMILY  FARM 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 


IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  AuguBt  18.  1972 
Mr.  SCHEEUiE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Fanners  Home  Administration,  under  the 
outstanding  leadership  of  our  former 
colleague  Jim  Smith,  will  soon  have  ex- 
psuoded  responslbilltlee  when  the  new 
Rural  Development  Act  becomes  law.  As 
a  cosponsor  of  the  House  version  of  this 
legislation.  I  am  confident  that  the  FHA 
will  meet  the  challenge  of  a  larger  role 
with  the  same  dedication  that  the?  have 
shown  in  the  past. 

An  excellent  example  of  the  valuable 
assistance  rendered  to  rural  America  by 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration  was 
recorded  in  the  August  14  Issue  of  the 
Ciaiinda,  Iowa,  Herald  Journal.  The  ar- 
ticle follows: 

Thk  Pamilt  Pasm:  A  Placs  iw  Amksiow 
AosacuLTuaa 
A  man  who  left  a  Job  as  a  mechanic  to 
become  a  fuU-tlme  farmer  believes  there's  a 
place  for  the  small  famUy  farm  In  modern 
American  agriculture. 

Bill  Henry,  a  Missouri  native,  moved  his 
famUy  onto  a  550-acre  spread  about  a  mile 
east  of  CXdlege  Springs  in  March  of  this  year. 
Living  In  Burlington  Jet,  Mo.  he  had  l>een 
woridng  at  Maryvllle  garage  since  1964. 

"I  Just  dedded  I  wanted  to  farm  full-time" 
Henry  said,  adding  that  he  had  farmed  part- 
time  In  Missouri  for  two  years.  "There  were 
several  reasons  for  the  change:  one  of  them 
was  I  Just  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  pub- 
lic and  have  a  Uttle  privacy.  And  of  course, 
like  most  farmers,  I  wanted  to  be  my  own 
boss." 

I/eamlng  of  the  avallabUity  of  a  farm  in 
Page  County.  Henry  entered  Into  a  lease 
agreement  with  M  M  Dockendorf  of  Pella, 
and  then  applied  for  a  loan  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  in  Shenan- 
doah In  October  of  1971. 

The  operating  loan,  approved  Jan.  7,  1973, 
was  a  seven-year  arrangement  to  help  pay 
the  costs  of  machinery,  livestock  feed  and 
seed  purchases. 

Outlining  his  operations.  Henry  said  the 
land  on  the  farm  was  more  conducive  to  mar- 
keting livestock  than  to  growing  grain  for 
sale  and  that  about  200  acres  would  be  used 
for  pasture.  Stock  cows  and  hogs,  he  said.  wlU 
be  the  primary  items. 

He  currently  has  70  head  of  cows  and  al>out 
40  sows,  of  which  he  owns  half  intereet  with 
the  landlord.  He  said  his  plans  are  to  even- 
tually market  from  400  to  600  hogs  yearly 
plus  as  many  feeder  calves  as  he  can  manage. 
■•Tbe  way  the  land  Is  on  the  farm  I  don't 
think  a  perswi  could  make  it  on  selling  grain 
atone,"  Henry  sakl.  "He  wotUd  have  to  iise  a 
combined  livestock-gram  operation,  which 
I  hope,  wUl  work  for  us. " 

Hanry  Is  handling  the  farm  on  a  livestock- 
share  arrangement  tinder  which  the  land- 


lord meets  half  the  aipanaa  ot  tba  (aad.  aaad, 
fertuiaar  and  other  prodwjta  vhUa  the  tanaat 
supplies  the  labor  and  tha  manhlnsry.  Pioats 
are  also  divided  batwean  tha  two  partlaa. 

"As  a  temporary  sat-up.  this  Is  satisfac- 
tory," Hanry  said.  "Our  goal,  of  course,  b  to 
some  day  own  our  own  farm,  but  to  get 
started  the  lease  agreement  seamed  the  most 
practical  way." 

Henry's  spread  is  classified  by  the  Agrlcal- 
tura  Department  as  a  family  farm  because  It 
employs  no  outside  help  for  tha  day-to-day 
operations. 

"Thia  Is  it  for  us,"  he  said,  pointing  to  hU 
wife  IXira  Jean  and  thalr  two  chUdrao, 
Rhonda.  11.  and  Roger,  9.  "WaOl  either  make 
It  or  wont  make  It  on  our  own." 

"I  ballava  the  family  farm  doea  have  a  fu- 
ture in  agriculture  today,  but  certain  factors 
wlU  have  to  t>e  In  your  favor." 

One  of  the  factors  Henry  feels  Is  vital  is 
the  size  of  the  farm. 

"The  farm  would  have  to  be  at  least  the  size 
of  this  one  before  it  could  pay  on  its  own. 
On  anything  smaller  there  Just  Isnt  enough 
margin  of  return  to  make  it."  he  said,  polnt- 
mg  to  the  fact  that  many  persons  on  farms 
of  200  acres  or  less  are  forced  to  supplement 
their  moomes  by  taking  non-agricultural  Jobs 
at  various  times  or  by  offering  other  services 
from  their  operations,  such  as  milking,  cus- 
tom baling  or  stock  inseminating. 

"There  Is  a  certain  minimum  limit  imder 
which  ona  can  operate  profitably,"  Henry 
said,  "and  iat  these  farmers  a  real  crisis  ex- 
ists. Fortunately,  a  famUy  farm  can  be  big 
enough  to  show  a  profit  and  yet  not  too  big  to 
be  operated  by  a  single  famUy.  And  this  U 
where  Its  future  U.  If  the  set-up  is  satisfac- 
tory— market  prices  have  a  lot  to  do  with 
this — then  I  think  the  famUy  farm  can 
survive." 

Ha  added  that  government  support  is 
"looking  up  every  year.  Thay  seam  to  ba  tak. 
ing  more  Interest  in  us  and  ara  wanting  ta 
ba4>  ua  maintain  and  keep  our  farms."  H^ 
from  tha  government,  he  said,  must  be  paired 
with  reqxmsible  action  on  tha  part  of  ln> 
dividual  farmers. 

"They  can  help  us  along,  but  we  have  ths 
main  responsibility  for  making  the  operation 
work." 

Since  he  is  a  famUy  farmer,  Hanry  Is  nat- 
iirally  opposed  to  the  proposal  to  conaoUdata 
small  farms  Into  large  agricultural  corpora- 
tions on  the  grounds  that  they  would  be 
more  effldent  and  productive. 

"Sure  their  gross  profits  would  be  more, 
but  costs  are  going  up  all  around,  too,  bo 
I  doubt  If  their  profit  margins  would  be 
high  enough  to  Justify  eliminating  the  small 
farmer  from  the  agricultural  soena,"  he  said. 
He  added  that  ha  agreed  with  those  wtao 
say  higher  yields  ara  the  key  to  higher  In- 
come for  the  farmer,  but  said  on  a  cost  basis 
the  family  farm  could  produce  a  large  enough 
yield  to  survive. 

Henry  said  he  wasn't  opposed  to  large-scale 
operations  on  their  own,  but  was  against 
building  up  one  phase  of  agricvilture  at  the 
expense  of  another. 

"There's  a  pUce  for  both  the  large  farm 
and  the  smaU."  he  said.  "And  if  the  small 
farm  can  make  it  there's  no  reason  to  have 
it  absorbed  by  a  corporation." 

Other  than  earlier  this  spring  when  weath- 
er was  unfavorable,  Henry  said  he  hadn't 
encountered  any  major  unexpected  problems 
In  moving  onto  the  land. 

"We  knew  it  woiUd  be  a  lot  of  hard  work, 
and  It  has  been,"  he  said.  He  is  currently 
completing  a  soil  bank,  putting  up  hay, 
building  fences  and  preparing  to  farrow  sows 
"When  we  are  able  to  buy  our  own  place 
we'U  probably  stay  in  this  area."  he  said. 
"It's  a  pretty  good  location,  especially  for 
marketing  livestock." 

Oary  Beggs,  FHA  representative,  said  the 
operating  loan  was  denned  to  help  farmers 
get  started  and  enable  them  to  switch  over 
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to  bank  or  produott<m  credit  mortgagwi  later 

*"^'0suany  the  farmer  doasnt  carry  the  loan 
much  over  five  yeara,"  ha  aald. 

Bems  added  that  appilsattons  are  being 
toomted  and  procaaaed  at  the  PHA  office  for 
flical  1973  and  **"**  sufficient  funds  are  ex- 
pected to  be  avaUable  to  qualifying  county 
farmers. 

"We  hope  that  theee  loans  can  help  the 
family  farmer  stay  in  existence,"  ht  said,  "be- 
anie we  fert  there  Is  definitely  a  place  for 
thsas  operattons.  After  all,  the  small  farm 
termed  the  basis  for  much  of  what  agricul- 
ture Is  today." 

He  said  several  yotuvger  men  had  indicated 
l^ans  to  go  into  farming,  although  not  as 
many  this  year  as  in  1971. 


McGOVERN   TAKES   A    TWISTING 
ROAD 


HON.  DAVID  W.  DENNIS 

or   INOXAKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  18,  1972 

Mr.  DENNIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues, 
and  of  the  public,  the  following  percep- 
tive column  by  WUllam  S.  White,  on  the 
subject  of  Senator  McOovkrh,  taken 
from  the  Washington  Post  for  August 
18.  1972. 

McOovnu*  Taxxb  a  Twistwo  Roab 
( By  WlUlam  8.  White) 

Of  the  McOovem  campaign  a  question 
of  the  most  somber  concern  to  reasonable 
people  must  now  be  asked.  If  this  U  the 
tone  of  it  in  August,  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  contest,  what  wlU  It  be  like  when 
the  climax  is  reached  In  October? 

The  Democratic  candidate,  aU  the  whUe 
weeping  at  the  "unfairness"  of  the  Repub- 
Ueans.  is  setting  a  series  of  ugly  precedents 
of  which  he  himself  would  be  deeply 
agbamed,  and  his  whole  leadership  deeply 
wounded,  should  he  in  fact  reach  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

George  McOovern  is  the  first  presidential 
aq>irant  In  history  to  accept  without  dls- 
swwal  or  real  demurrer  the  public  support  of 
an  enemy  power — In  this  case  Communist 
Korth  Vietnam — simultaneously  engaged  in 
killing  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  and 
its  alUes  m  a  shooting  war. 

Oeorge  McOovem  is  the  first  presidential 
aspirant  in  history  to  tolerate  a  backer, 
former  Attorney  General  Ramsey  Clark,  who 
Is  wUllng  to  stand  in  an  enemy  capital — In 
this  case  Hanoi — and  denounce  the  motives 
of  his  own  country.  Clark  goes  farther,  too. 
He  brings  back  from  Hanoi  a  'suggestion 
from  a  member  of  the  North  Vietnamese 
propaganda  apparatus  that  some  American 
war  prisoners  wlU  be  freed  on  the  day 
Oeorge  McOovem  is  Inaugurated.  'Hiis  gross 
Interference  by  an  enemy  power  in  the 
American  election  Is  another  "first,"  indeed. 

Again,  Oeorge  McOovem  is  the  first  presi- 
dential aspirant  in  hlstq|y  to  flub  the  ele- 
mentary obligation  to  kn^  something  about 
his  runnlngmate  before  selecting  him  and 
then  privately  driving  that  runningmate 
iTom  the  ticket  while  publicly  professing  a 
compassionate  support  for  him  of  "1,000  per 
cent."  And  then  McOovem  permits  associates 
to  continue  secretly  to  seek  the  destruction 
of  Thomas  Eagleton  even  after  he  bows  his 
head  and  resigns. 

The  George  McOovem  whose  people  cease- 
lessly anoint  him  as  uniquely  the  good,  the 
kind  and  the  "moral "  guy  Is  the  Oeorge  Mc- 
Oovem who  compares  President  Nixon's 
course  In  Vietnam  with  Hitler's  extermina- 
tion of  the  Jews.  And  this  Is  also  the  GeOTge 
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UBOovere  who,  when  NIaon  atilMRllnatw 
oounter^ttaek  Itanaay  Olaik  for  bla  Infa* 
moos  bahaTler,  moanfnlly  fwmplalna  that  tt 
is  tha  Prealdent  who  la  **taklnc  the  low  road." 

Many  had  bojpad  that  tha  addttlosi  of  8ar^ 
gent  Bhrtvar  to  tha  BCoOovam  alata  might 
add  soma  toueta  of  ctrUlty.  Bhrtver  unhap- 
pUy  has  proved  «"-*^"i  to  be  only  an  apt 
pupU  of  his  chief.  Having  gladly  servad  for 
a  year  and  a  half  as  President  Nixon's  am- 
bassador to  Paris,  Shrlver  now  discovers  near- 
ly fotir  years  later  that  Hanoi  was  positively 
aching  for  a  peace  denied  by  the  President 
in  early  1969.  Vice  Presldental  nominee 
Shrlver  is  unable,  however,  to  offer  so  much 
as  a  piece  of  paper  to  support  to  this  discov- 
ery or  any  evidence  that  Ambassador  Shrlver 
ever  onoe  potnted  out  this  gUttarlikg  op- 
portunity to  tha  NUon  administration. 

Now,  nobody  should  suppoaa  that  the  Re- 
publicans for  their  part  are  In  this  ganie 
to  play  pat-a-caka  or  that  they  are  dealing 
or  wUl  deal  with  MoOovam  and  Shrlver  in 
aU  loving  kindness.  All  tha  same,  when  It 
comes  to  who  Is  "taking  tha  low  road"  It 
is  only  simple  fatmeas  to  say  that  by  con- 
trast the  RepubUcaa  campaign  Is  almost  be- 
nign. The  fact  is  that  while  the  "Old  PoUtics" 
of  the  OOP  Is  plantly  totigh  and  rough,  the 
"New  PoimcB"  of  Oaorge  MoOovem  is  simply 
Incredible. 

One  of  its  techniques  Is  to  attack  with 
limitless  savagery— and  then  to  moan  aloud 
whan  tha  victim  responds  with  ona-t«nth 
the  venom  that  had  bean  fiung  first  at  him. 
Another  technique  Is  to  practice  smear  poU- 
tics  and  to  shout  out  tirelessly  that  the  other 
fellow  Is  practicing — what?  Why,  smear  poU- 
tlcs. 

Indeed,  the  whole  nature  of  the  McOovem 
campaign  recalls  tha  wry  otaaarvatlan  of  Mar- 
shal Foch  of  Franca  in  tha  first  Wortd  War. 
The  Oarman,  he  said,  would  firat  try  to  beat 
you  u-ith  his  sword — and  then  with  his  tears. 
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DEFOLIANT   STUDY  REPORTED 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wncoNsxK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSENTA'nVES 

Friday.  August  18,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  recent  news 
articles  have  reported  an  Army  study 
of  herbicides  in  future  conventional  con- 
flicts u^ng  simulation  theory  techniques. 
These  reports  are  based  on  an  article 
that  appeared  in  Science  and  Oovem- 
ment  Report,  August  18.  1972. 

Everyone  understands  the  need  for 
contingency  planning  by  the  Army  but 
if  the  allegations  reported  in  Science  and 
Gtovemment  are  correct,  the  study 
sounds  like  a  flight  of  fancy  right  out 
Dr.  Strangelove;  a  real  nightmare  of 
computer  lunacy.  Use  of  herbicides  in 
the  NATO  areas—  Uege  and  Mainz  end 
Bonn  and  Kassel — is  highly  questionable 
on  military  grounds,  potentially  politi- 
cally destabilizing  to  continued  unity  of 
NATO  partnership  and  reprehensible  on 
moral  groimds  as  well. 

Congress  deserves  an  explanation  from 
the  Pentagon  and  Secretary  of  Defense 
Melvin  Laird  as  soon  as  possible  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  chemical  defoliants 
In  Western  Europe  and  elsewhere. 

The  article  from  Science  and  Govern- 
ment follows: 

DEFotx&TioN:     Secret    Armt     Stttdt     UROsa 
Use  u*  FnTxraa  Wass 

The  U.8.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
secretly  proposed  rewriting  the  Army's  basic 


battia  "soanarlaa"  to  aUow  f or  the  uaa  of 
liiahUirtsa  In  Waatam  Kutopa  to  daatroy 
foUaga  that  might  shield  advaaolng  Warsaw 
Paet  foroaa.  BOH  has  laamad  amtutvaly. 

•ma  Oorpa*  propoaal  oobbbb  at  a  tlma  when 
tha  Senata  FoMlgn  BMatlona  Oanunlt*ea  haj 
refused  to  aet  on  tha  Klxon  admlnltpatton'  i 
request  for  ratlfieatkm  of  tha  IBSS  Oanava 
Protoooi.  banning  first  uaa  of  ohamlcal 
waapotts.  baoauaa  tha  admintatrattOD  Insists 
that  herbletdaa  are  not  within  tha  meaning 
of  tha  Protoooi. 

Olaaslflad  aaerat.  tha  Bngineen*  proposed 
rarlston  of  tha  aoanarlos  also  Ineludaa  the 
use  of  herbletdaa  in  "a  oonlllot  in  wtaldt  UJB. 
foroaa  invade  Cuba,  defeat  the  Cuban  anned 
foraaa  and  occupy  the  country  pending 
estahllshmsnt  of  a  clvU  government  aooept- 
able  to  the  V£."  Soanartoa  Involving  tha 
use  of  hertaieidss  are  also  given  for  counter- 
Insurganey  operattons  in  Vanaautfa  and 
Ethic^la,  and  in  eonvantlonal  warCaia  in 
Slorea. 

Tha  original  soenarloa,  contained  In  a  se- 
cret PortfoUo  of  Oaneral  Purpoae  Foros  B«- 
qulrements,  code  naowd  SPBCTRUM,  are  in 
the  catagory  of  conttngeney  planning,  which 
means  they  may  or  may  not  be  invoked  In 
actual  combat  situatUm. 

OrlglnaUy  drawn  up  in  19M  to  cover  1970- 
76  and  updated  last  year  to  cover  1973-79. 
SPBCTRUM  consists  of  IOC  soanartna  for 
military  situations  around  the  world.  What 
the  Corps  did  was  to  nuxilfy  theee  soenarloe 
to  allow  for  the  Inclusion  of  defoliation  op- 
erations, on  tha  grounds  that  removal  of 
foliage  would  substantially  reduce  U.S.  man- 
porwar  requirements. 

The  8PBCTBUM  soanartos  ars  eztenslvely 
referred  to  In  a  three-volume  report.  "Herbl- 
cldca  and  MillUury  Operations" — one  claasl- 
fied  secret,  the  others  for  oAalal  use  only — 
that  the  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Snglnaars  pre- 
pared In  response  to  tha  furor  over  herbicide 
use  in  Vietnam.  The  three-voluma  report, 
completed  earlier  this  year  following  com- 
prehenalva  study  by  tb«  Oorpa'  Xnglnaer 
Strataglo  Studies  Oroup.  reviews  tha  Vietnam 
experience,  cites  the  roles  that  herbicides 
can  play  In  the  BPBCTBDM  soanarloa.  and 
strongly  dafands  tha  retention  of  herbicides 
In  the  Army's  wei4>ons  Inventory. 

Though  the  Oorps'  own  Intarviews  with 
hundreds  of  ottears  who  served  in  oatnbat 
in  Vietnam  produce  a  mixed  picture  on  the 
military  value  of  herbieldca,  tha  Corps 
strongly  arguea  In  btfkalf  of  hartoldilea  on 
the  grounda  of  mUltary  utility.   

Thua,  In  referlng  to  the  SPBCTRUM  sce- 
narloa  for  KthiopU  and  Vaneanala.  the  secret 
study  states  that  "in  both  of  tha  insurgancy 
soanarloa,  eounterinsurgency  foraa  require- 
menta  are  reduced  because  faetor  W  (average 
search  width  of  a  patrol)  Is  Inereaaad  vrtten 
hertolcldea  ara  used."  Tha  study  goes  on  to 
state  that  "offensive  forces  in  Vaneaoela  are 
reduced  to  approximately  40  percent  of  the 
foraw  required  In  the  original  SPIICTRUM 
analysis  and  offensive  forces  in  Ethiopia  are 
reduced  to  approximately  S6  percent  of  those 
needed  without  herbicldea." 

Herbicide  use,  it  oontinuea,  "would  Improve 
vlsibUlty  in  the  evergreen  forest,  shrub  and 
opr^i  tree  forests  (of  Korea),  and  in  the 
sugar  cane  fields  of  Cuba." 

The  study  states  that  "SPBCTBDlf  Situ- 
ation D"  envisions  "a  daUherata  attack  by 
Warsaw  Pact  forces  to  setae  Western  Europe. 
France  is  asstuned  to  partldpate  and  the 
NATO  forces  are  loglsttcaUy  supported"  over 
a  line  extending  through  Franca  and  the 
Benelux  countries.  "This  analyaU,"  It  states, 
"mvestlgates  the  maneuver  of  force*  between 
Liege  and  Mainz  and  Boim  and  Kaosel,"  con- 
tinuing: 

"Because  the  effect  of  herbicides  is  to 
expose  the  enemy  positions  while  the  de- 
fender remains  concealed  in  foliage,  herbi- 
cldea have  the  effect  of  creating  a  prepared 
posiUon  ...  (T)  he  use  of  herbicides  per- 
mits NATO  forces  to  prepare  successive  de- 
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fenalv*  poalUona  by  selecting  defolUtUtf 
araM  whan  tb*  Attacking  Xoroe*  moat  «•• 
seoobl*." 

SUM*  <t»ym  or  w»«ta  are  nqulrad  for  d»- 
foilMiU  t*  Ukfe*  ftiU  «aMt.  th«  QM  otf  b«rbl- 
cidM  lA  WMtera  BurofN  U  preaoiiMtaly  pi*- 
dlcted  OB  intMUgenoe  warnluci  pnoadla* 
an  aetiMl  Mttaek. 

Wblle  tb«  thn*  vvriume*  are  unstintUis  t& 
thetr  endofMownt  of  b«rbleMM.  ii>uop»w  <tf 
earlier  aecrct  acudles  of  defoUatloa  efforts 
in  Vietnam  indicate  serious  leaeiiatlona  am 
the  pait  of  analysta  and  combat  oflleets  who 
have  Ltu— Ij  jlisw  iinri  ttafcdlation  ofMrmtlona. 
Noting  that  PraaMant  Kennady  8Bv«  ai>- 
proval  for  herWchla  uae  agalnat  preeomed 
Vleteat«  eroplaiida  "after  additional  aMnr- 
anca  that  e*iaiBy  eropa  ooiuld  be  dlatln- 
gulabad  fi«a  fnandly  eropa,"  the  Corpe  <* 
Bngtaaars  report  notaa  ':hat  a  secret  106T 
Rand  Corpeastlon  study  oonotnded  that  "it 
appears  tliat  the  crop  destruetlon  program 
haa  little  effect  on  VC  consumption.  De- 
spite ttie  stkortoomlngs  at  the  data  and  the 
methodology  UMd,  the  (Rand)  analysts  in- 
dlcatsd  tba  program  Is  ineffective  and  that 
the  negative  eOeet  on  the  peasant  Is  too  se- 
ver* to  oontlBvie  the  program." 

It  also  reports  that  a  secret  study  con- 
dueted  by  the  Air  Force  in  1969  found. 
•Ther*  is  no  system  for  comprehensive  eral- 
uatlon  of  each  project  on  the  basis  of  the  ra. 
suit  It  waa  suppoaed  to  achlere."  That  same 
study,  the  Corps  reports,  also  concluded  that 
"the  puMle  Information  program  abcrut  her- 
blctd*  oparattons  was  never  adequate  to 
overoome  the  resentment  associated  with  the 
herbicide  program." 

The  Oorps'  report  also  takes  note  of  a 
"computar  analyse  (of  defoliation  opera- 
tions) based  on  ia.S3«  sorties  on  119  targets 
In  S5  dilferent  prorlncee"  In  Vietnam.  The 
concluslMi:  "Historical  records  of  friendly 
and  ensmy-lBlttated  Incidents  and  of  friendly 
and  enemy  personnel  killed  In  action  provide 
an  InooBslstent  picture  of  the  advantage  and 
dlsadTMitage  assodable  with  herbicide  spray 
from  flxed-wlng  aircraft." 

Questlonnalrea  filled  out  by  several  hun- 
dred eonabat  oAoers.  ranking  from  battalltm 
commander  and  in,  who  served  throvigbout 
3outh  Vietnam  from  1965-70,  produced  a 
generally  faroratrte  response  concerning  the 
military  utUtty  of  herbicides,  but  the  favor- 
able respoBSsa  were  tai  from  overwhelming, 
axMl  in  moat  eases,  a  small  percentage  of  the 
ofBoen  eonduded  that  defoliation  actually 
worked  to  the  tactical  and  political  advantage 
of  oppoatng  forces. 

In  reapoasa  to  the  question.  "Where  de- 
foliants were  used  on  wooded  areas  of  VC 
shrttar.  frtendly  cross-country  morement 
was:"  til*  responses,  by  number,  were  as 
follows: 

aeilouBly  Impeded  (5) :  Impeded  Somewhat 
(33);  XTnaffectad  (B7):  Assisted  Somewhat 
(189);  areatly  Assisted  (38). 

"Where  deAsliants  were  used  on  wooded 
areas  of  VC  shelter,  friendly  casualties  from 
enemy  ambwh  were:" 

Significantly  rednoed  (66):  Slightly  re- 
duced (lao);  TTnafleeted  (67);  Increased 
stightty  (1):  Increased  Significantly  (0). 

"Where  defoliants  were  used  on  wooded 
areas  of  VC  shelter,  enemy  casualties  from 
air  support  were:" 

Signiflflantly  Baduced  (2);  SlighUy  Re- 
duced (4):  Unaffected  (61 ) :  Increased  Slight- 
ly (146):  Till II I— Bit  Slgnifloantly  (36). 

"WlMta  dafoilants  were  used  on  enemy  In- 
aitratton  rontea.  ansBiy  morament  was:" 

tjartously  r»«p..wMi   (33):  Impedsd  Ooma 
what  (1S7):  nnafreetad  (48):  Asaistad  Soma- 
what  (lat:  OvaUy AifBistad  (a). 

In  overwhelming  numbers  the  responding 
oBlcers  ii^ortad  faTOcaUy  on  the  utility  of 
herblctdea  for  "parlnwter  dsCacse."  whtch 
actually  aoootints  for  a  tiny  proportion  €£ 
the  5  mUllon  acrsa  that  haT*  been  defollatBd 
m  Vieuiam.  but  on  the  pirittlcally 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Issue  of  dsfoiiatlon  of  food  eropa,  tbe  retivna 
war*  eztranwly  mlxsd  as  to  reliability  in 
Idanttfylng  eropa  intendad  for  hostlls  forces 
asd  tb*  military  and  political  effects  of  crop 
dastruotkm. 

In  re^MMwe  to  the  question:  "Where  herbl- 
aom  were  used  on  food  crops,  the  dlstine- 
tton  between  crops  grown  for  use  by  the 
enemy  and  crops  grown  by  noacombatants 
who  were  not  supporting  the  enemy  was:" 

Completely  RellabI*  (31);  Usually  Rellabl* 
(63);  Pairly  Rellatde  (63):  Not  UsuaUy  Re- 
Uable  (6);  Unreliable  (8);  Of  Unknown  Re- 
liability (14). 
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THE  McGOVERN  VIETNAM 

opprareivE 


HON.  LARRY  WINN,  JR. 

or    KAKSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  HEPHBSKNTATIVES 
Friday.  Atuput  IS.  1972 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  recent  controversy  over  alleged 
peace  overtures  made  by  North  Vietnam 
in  1969  with  some  concern.  It  has  been 
brought  up  now,  3  years  later,  that  the 
administration  igncned  this  supposedly 
unequivocal  "signal"  that  the  North 
Vietnamese  were  ready  to  end  the  war. 
These  charges  are  dlsplaj-ed  against  a 
backgroimd  of  former  Attorney  General 
Oamsey  Clark's  melodramatic  and 
rather  hastily  considered  remarks  about 
his  trip  to  North  Vietnaun.  To  add  to  the 
oonfusion,  we  also  have  the  not-too-con- 
sistent remarks  of  Senator  McOovikn 
and  Mr.  Werre  Salinger  concerning  the 
latter's  "peace  mission"  to  Paris. 

I  feel  the  following  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  August  18,  1972, 
is  very  helpful  in  putting  this  melange 
of  statements  and  charges  into  perspec- 
tive: 

THK  McGoVEKN   ViXTNAU  OrFENBtVE 

Senator  McOovem  Is  obviously  trying  to 
get  his  stumbling  campaign  on  some  sort  of 
track  by  relgnltlng  the  war  issue.  Par  from 
^t^P«inrtg  the  stumbling  Image,  though,  th* 
efforts  so  far  leave  a  leeUng  that  when  it 
comes  to  Vietnam  Senator  McQovern  and  his 
friends  have  lost  the  capacity  to  draw  any 
distinctions  whaterer. 

To  put  the  Ramsey  Clark  episode  In  some 
context,  for  example,  imagine  that  John 
Mitchell  had  totured  Qreeoe  or  South  Africa 
under  an  itinerary  arranged  by  the  govern- 
ment In  power  there,  had  visited  one  prison 
and  Interviewed  a  few  selected  prisoners, 
then  returned  Issuing  statements  with  the 
thrust  that  prisoners  are  being  treated  hu- 
maiMly.  He  would  erf  course  be  alternately 
ibiyed  and  laughed  at,  and  anyone  who  de- 
fended him  would  immediately  be  recognized 
as  having  utterly  lost  all  critical  faculties. 

Mr.  Clark  has  just  taken  precisely  such  a 
tour  of  North  Vietnam,  with  a  few  added 
twists.  A  reporter  on  Hanoi  radio,  for  exam- 
ple, quoted  him  as  saying  "I  cannot  under- 
stand how  Nixon  could  commit  such  hideous 
crtmes  against  a  village  living  In  peace  amid 
rlea  IMdB  like  this.'  Back  in  the  VS.  with 
a  cbane*  to  disavow  such  quotea.  Mr.  Clark 
InitfiaTl  announces  that  If  his  candidate  Is 
elected  President  the  Communists  promise 
to  release  their  prisoners  on  inauguration 
day.  When  Republicans  strike  back.  Senator 
McOovem  charges  they  sire  taking  the  "low 
road." 

Meanwhile,  Senator  McOovem  Is  refusing 
briefings  with  Henry  Kiasia^^  on  the  an- 


nounced grounds  that  b*  can  laam  mose 
by  reading  the  newspapers.  Hs  has,  however, 
designated  Paul  Warok*  to  r*o*l**  any  In. 
formation  "that  tb*  Whtt*  Hwws  thinks 
would  b*  uaaCtd."  H*  has  also  diapatehed 
Pierre  Salinger  to  talk  with  the  N(»th  Viet- 
namese m  Parts. 

Tb*  press  had  InttlaUy  undeistood  Sena- 
tor McOovem  to  deny  connection  with  the 
Salinger  mtasion,  but  tb*  Sanator  says  there 
"is  not  tb*  sllghtcet  diacrepaney"  bsfaaii 
his  initial  statement  and  the  later  rnnlliiiii 
tlon.  The  first,  b*  explains,  marely  maant 
that  h*  hadnt  Instmctwl  Ur.  fTllngii  t» 
urge  the  North  Vietnamese  to  settle  bsfors 
tb*  election.  Rather,  th*  Senator  aaya,  "I 
would  Ilk*  to  get  onr  administration  to  mafct 
a  peaceful  settlement  right  now." 

The  centerpiece  of  the  McOovem  Viet- 
nam offensive,  tboogta.  Is  the  charge  by  vlo* 
presidential  nominee  R.  Sargent  Shrlver  that 
"Nlzon  had  peace  handod  to  htm  Itteraay 
In  bis  lap.  He  b]«w  It."  The  charge  has 
been  more-or-leas  backed  by  W.  Averell  Hsr- 
rlman  and  Cyrus  B.  Vance.  It  turns  out  that 
peace  la  Mr.  Nixon's  lap  lirrolved  th*  with- 
drawal of  certain  North  Vletnsimese  forces 
from  South  Vietnam  after  the  collapse  of 
the  Communists'  •'third  wave"  off'ensivs  In 
1968.  This,  say  Mr.  Harrlman  aztd  Mr.  Vance, 
was  a  "signal"  that  the  Communists  wanted 
to  settle  the  war. 

Now,  on*  of  the  Important  things  aboat 
tb*  McOovem  offenslT*  la  the  cast  of  char- 
acters. AvereU  Harrlman.  Cyrus  Vance,  Su- 
gent  Shrlver,  Plwrr*  Salinger.  Paul  Wanks, 
Ramsey  Clark.  Bwry  laat  on*  o<  thsm  a  high 
official  of  the  administrations  that  orsated 
the  mess  in  Vietnam.  They  are  second-guess- 
ing Richard  Nlzon  and  Henry  Kissinger  in 
their  efforts  to  dean  it  tip. 

TtM  ez-oaelala  argue,  at  course,  that  they 
opposed  tb*  poUeia*  of  tbelr  admlnlstrs- 
tlons.  In  fact  th«y  won  aom*  and  lost  son*: 
in  particular,  Mr.  Harrtman's  advioe  pre- 
vailed at  tb*  time  of  tb*  Diem  coup,  a  cm- 
cial  Juncture  In  our  expanding  ccmmttmant 
to  the  war.  But  even  if  tbey  were  in  fact 
totally  absolved  of  th*  mistakes  of  tbs  Ksb- 
nedy  and  Johnson  years.  th*lr  criticism  of 
th*  Nixon  admlnlstratton  should  b*  racog- 
niaed  for  what  it  is:  the  roasting  ot  thalr 
domestic  adversaries  for  falling  to  foitow 
policies  tbey  could  not  seU  to  their  friends 
when  they  held  aaats  of  power. 

This  is  the  context  in  wblefa  to  understand 
the  1968  "peace  slgnaL"  81no*  Hanoi  did  not 
accompany  its  troop  movements  with  any 
d4>lomatle  hint  at  rompmiwl— .  ths  JtOatr 
son  sdmimstratlon  felt  tb*7  w«rs  no  great 
signal.  Mr.  Harrlman  and  Mr.  Vance  inter- 
preted them  that  way  as  part  o<  their  effort 
to  seU  tbelr  own  notion  o<  a  settlemmit.  In- 
volvlsg  some  kind  of  a  ooalition  govemmeat 
practically  certain  to  lead  to  Communist 
oontroi.  In  that  sense  th*y  are  right,  ths 
United  States  could  hare  settled  in  1968— 
by  agreeing  to  a  Oommunist  victory.  This 
week's  McOovem  offenstr*  is  merely  a  re- 
hsah  of  th*  debate  over  whether  that  was  a 
wise  idea  in  1968.  or  now.  for  it  is  precisely 
the  policy  the  Senator  and  his  supporter* 
urge  today. 

Urge  with  a  passion,  in  fact,  that  seems 
to  bUnd  their  abtUty  to  make  fine  Judg- 
ments. Judgments,  for  example,  between 
nebulous  signals  and  peace  In  our  lap.  Or 
between  the  Intransigence  of  the  Oommu- 
nists  and  the  position  of  the  Americans  at 
Paris.  Between  Kissinger  briefings  and  news- 
paper accounts.  Between  the  North  Viet- 
namese prisoner-of-war  policies  and  their 
showcaee  tours. 

Most  of  all,  flnaay,  between  an  immoral 
aggressive  war  which  would  be  Justly  ended 
by  Communist  victory  and  American  atone- 
ment, and  a  mistakenly  ambitious  defensive 
war  which  the  Americans  must  find  a  way 
to  end  without  too  grievously  undermining 
their  position  in  the  rest  erf  the  world. 
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CIPS  ACTS  TO  IMPROVE 
ENVIROI4MENT 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

or  uxxNoza 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  IS.  1972 

Mr.  FINDliEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  everyone 
is  talking  about  pollution  and  the  en- 
vliwunent  today.  Central  Dlincris  PubUc 
Service  Co.,  an  electric  utlUty  company 
In  downstate  Illinois,  is  doing  something 
about  it. 

A  test  project  using  coal  residue  from 
the  Coffeen  Power  Station  has  Just  be- 
gan, and  it  otten  a  promising  solution  to 
a  mounting  waste  disposal  problem  for  all 
deetric  utilities. 

Litchfield  Bituminous  Corp.  (rf  Hills- 
IKHO  presfflitly  is  in  the  process  of  rraaov- 
ing  126,000  to  150,000  tons  of  boUer  slag 
from  the  storage  pile  at  Coffeen  Station. 
Tlw  slag  is  being  used  as  a  base  material 
in  construction  of  two  overpasses  on  In- 
terstate Highway  55  near  Litchfield. 

If  the  material  proves  suitable  in  the 
overpass  construction,  as  thorough  test- 
ing has  indicated  it  will,  other  similar 
uses  can  be  expected  to  develop  and  cre- 
ate a  sizable  market  for  the  product. 

Boiler  slag,  fly  ash  and  bottom  ash  are 
natural  by-products  whenever  coal  is 
burned  for  industrial  application.  Since 
electric  utilities  bum  more  coal  than  any 
other  industry  in  the  United  States,  they 
produce  the  most  ash  and  slag.  How  to 
dispose  of  this  material  is  becoming  a 
serious  problem  for  most  utilities. 

The  extent  of  the  coal  ash  disposal 
problem  facing  CIPS  is  emphasized  by 
tbe  fact  that  even  150,000  tons  represents 
only  about  a  fpurth  of  the  residue  pile 
at  Coffeen  Station.  According  to  company 
calculations,  the  storage  area  contained 
approximately  560,000  tons  of  slag  as  of 
May  31. 

The  original  storage  area  at  Coffeen 
Station  rapidly  is  filling  up,  with  only 
about  2  years  of  use  left.  Another  storage 
area,  more  than  twice  as  Iso'ge  as  the  first, 
has  been  cMistructed  and  will  be  used  for 
the  station's  new  600,000-kilowatt  second 
generating  unit. 

In  addition  to  Coffeen's  situation,  stor- 
age areas  at  the  utility's  other  three  Uli- 
Qols  power  stations  also  contain  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tons  of  ash.  These 
stations  are  located  at  Hutsvnville  in 
Crawford  Coimty,  Grand  Tower  in  Jack- 
son County,  and  Meredosia  in  Morgan 
County. 

In  time,  continued  operation  of  coal- 
fhred  power  stations  will  require  use  of 
more  and  more  land  area  for  ash  stor- 
age, unless  practical  uses  for  the  mate- 
rial are  developed  to  solve  the  problem. 
That  is  why  the  present  project  at  Cof- 
feen Station  is  encouraging. 

Litchfield  Bituminous  began  hauling 
slag  from  the  station  in  mid-May  and 
had  removed  72364  tons  through  June 
30  for  an  average  of  2,082  tons  per  day. 
The  company  is  using  iv  to  24  tandem 
and  dump  trucks  on  a  shuttle  operation 
between  the  power  station  and  construc- 
tion site. 

The  slag  is  being  deposited  In  four 
large  excavations  located  approximately 
300  yards  west  of  route  66  and  2  miles 
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north  of  Litchfield,  where  Interstate  55 
will  bridge  the  tracks  ot  Qte  Chicago, 
Burlington  k  Qvdncy  Railroad.  The 
original  soU  at  the  site  ci  the  twin  avvr- 
passes  was  considered  too  unstable  to 
provide  a  soUd  bc»e  for  the  c<»i8tructiCHi. 

Coed  residue  from  Ooffeen  Station  was 
approved  as  a  substitute  base  material 
after  meeting  all  gradation  specifications 
in  tests  conducted  by  both  litchfield  Bi- 
tuminous and  the  Illinois  D^jartment  of 
Highways. 

Central  Illinois  PubUc  Sendee  Co.  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  initiative  in  clean- 
ing up  the  environment.  Hopefully,  this 
experiment  will  prove  to  be  an  outstand- 
ing success  and  point  the  way  for  other 
electric  utilities  across  the  Nation  to 
follow. 


•AMERICA  THE  BEAUTIFUL"  YEAR: 
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HON.  HASTINGS  KEITH 

or  xASsacHUBSiis 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  IS,  1972 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  remember- 
ing the  words  of  the  ancient  philosopher 
who  said  that  he  would  rather  write  the 
songs  of  a  nation  than  wi-ite  its  laws,  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  Members  of 
tne  Congress  the  following  article  from 
the  FVdmouth  Enterprise,  Falmouth, 
Mass.  It  was  a  Cape  Cod  woman,  Katha- 
rine Lee  Bates,  the  distinguished  poet 
and  educator,  who  wrote  our  Nation's 
most  beloved  song,  "America  the  Beauti- 
ful." As  we  can  now  see,  the  words  of  that 
hymn  express  in  their  own  wny  the  phi- 
losophy of  conservation,  preservation, 
and  enlightened  planning — ^those  needs 
that  are  becoming  more  urgent  by  the 
day  in  this  country.  Next  year,  as  the 
article  reminds  us,  will  be  the  80th  an- 
niversary of  "America  the  Beautiful." 
written  on  Professor  Bates'  first  trip 
west  in  1893.  The  suggestion  that  1973  be 
dedicated  to  a  practical  and  creative  kind 
of  remembrance  is  worth  our  serious 
consideration. 

The  article  f  oUows : 

(Prom  the  Falmouth  (Mass)  Enterprise] 

Reqoxst    fob    a    Pboclamation — That    1973 

Shaix  Be  Known  As  "AMxaicA  the  Bbad- 

Tirtri."  Teas 

(By  Robert  H  Simmons) 

Next  year.  1973.  wlL  be  the  80th  anni- 
versary of  "America  the  Beautiful."  This 
moving  hymn,  by  the  poet  and  educator, 
Katharine  Lee  Bates — ^who  wa*  bom  on  Au- 
gust 12,  18S9,  in  Falmouth.  Massachusetts, 
and  who  grew  up  in  oxir  town — ^was  written 
in  the  summer  of  1893  on  the  poefB  first  trip 
west. 

"After  visiting  at  Chicago  the  World's 
Fair,"  Miss  Bates  recalled  in  an  article  pub- 
lished AprU  6,  1918,  "where  X  was  naturaUy 
Impressed  by  the  symbolic  beauty  of  the 
White  City,  I  went  on  to  Colorado  Springs. 
Here  I  spent  three  weeks  or  so  under  the 
purple  range  of  the  Rockies,  which  looked 
down  with  surprise  on  a  pujomer  school  |at 
Colorado  College.  1  This  had  caUed  to  Its  fac- 
ulty several  Instructors  from  tte  east.  .  .  My 
own  subject,  which  seemed  Incongruous 
enough  under  that  new  and  glowing  sky, 
was  ie"e'*«h  Religious  Dranu.  I  Miss  Bates 
was  Professor  of  ter^eiiKh  Lii^rature  at  W*l- 
lesley   College,   WeUesley,  Massachusetts.] 


"We  strangers  celebrated  Hit  doae  of  the 
session  by  a  marry  expedition  to  tb*  top  of 
Pike*  Peak,  mmking  th*  asoent  by  .  .  .  prairie 
wugons.  .  .  We  war*  hoping  tor  half  an  hour 
on  the  summit,  but  two  of  our  party  became 
so  faint  in  the  rarlfled  air  that  w*  wwre 
bundled  Into  tbe  wsgons  ag.*ln  and  started 
on  our  downward  plung*  »o  speedily  that 
our  sojourn  on  tbe  peak  remains  in  memory 
hardly  more  than  one  ecstatic  gaaa. 

"It  was  then  and  there,  as  I  was  looking 
out  over  the  sea-Ilk*  expanse  ot  fertUe 
country  sprsadtng  away  so  far  imder  those 
ample  skies,  that  the  opening  Unas  of  the 
hymn  fioated  into  my  mind.  When  w*  left 
Oolorado  Springs,  the  four  stanaas  were  pen- 
cilled in  my  notebook,  together  with  other 
^^ftmT^^W"d».  in  verse  and  proas,  of  the 
trip " 

One  of  tb*  summer  faculty  at  Colorado 
OoUege  was  Profssaor  Woodrow  Wilson  of 
Princeton.  At  the  time  Miss  Betas  wrot*  the 
above  reooUeotlon,  Wilson  was  PrsaUtent  and 
the  country  was  embroiled  In  World  War  I. 
The  poet  ended  her  article  with  the  foUow- 
ing  note: 

"That  the  hymn  has  gained,  in  these 
twenty-odd  years,  such  a  hold  as  It  has  upon 
our  people,  is  dearly  due  to  tbe  fact  that 
Americans  arc  at  heart  idealists,  with  a  fun- 
damental faith  In  human  brotherhood — 
that  faith  for  which  our  Nation,  in  this  cru- 
cial hour  of  history,  stards  ready  to  risk  and 
suffer  aU." 

According  to  custom,  we  should  wait  for 
its  centennial  year  to  honor  this  hynm  that, 
without  official  fiat  of  any  kind,  has  cap- 
tured the  hearte  of  Americans,  year  after 
year,  for  the  past  eight  decades. 

ReallatioaUy,  however,  we  do  not  have 
time  to  wait.  A  special  kind  of  celebration 
should,  and  must,  begin  next  year  at  the 
latest. 

"America  the  Beautiful"  has  taken  its  own 
place  In  American  life  and  thought,  without 
official  assistance,  because  it.  better  than 
any  other  set  of  words  ever  written,  reflects 
the  vision,  the  dream,  of  what  our  country 
can  be  and  should  be. 

The  official  National  Anthem.  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  was  written  at  a  mo- 
ment that  nearly  was  the  dark  ending  of 
this  Nation's  then  brief  history.  It  stated, 
and  BtiU  states,  the  thrill  of  reallaatlon— 
after  the  anguish  of  expected  defeat — that 
the  greatest  and  most  immediate  battle  had 
been  won.  that  the  Nation  had  survived  and 
was  safe  to  reeiune  its  chosen  life,  accord- 
ing to  the  vision  of  its  rightful  cltisens. 

"America  the  Beautiful"  celebrates  that 
vision  itself.  Today,  It  Is  both  a  celebration 
and   a  challenge. 

Traditionally,  as  noted,  we  should  wait  for 
the  lOOth  anniversary  and  then  observe  a 
ceremony  of  honors  for  "America  the  Beau- 
tiful." But  w*  do  not  have  time  to  wait 
By  1993,  the  words  of  "America  the  Beauti- 
ful" may  be  Ironic  ghosts,  with  meanings 
lost  In  the  archives  of  history.  That  is  the 
challenge. 

Instead  of  waiting,  therefore,  it  Is  pro- 
posed that  a  Proclamation  be  drafted  (by 
someone  such  as  a  Governor  or  a  President  i 
designating  1973  as  "America-the-Beautl- 
ful"    Year. 

"Amerlca-the-Beautifur'  Tear  would  be 
dedicated,  with  or  without  ceremonies,  to 
massive  practical  efforts  toward  turning  back 
the  tide  of  ugliness  and  pollution,  both  ol 
tbe  environment  and  of  tbe  spirit,  that  con- 
tinues to  threaten  the  life  of  this  country. 

These  practical  efforts  woiUd  be  carried 
out  In  the  tradition  of  the  pilgrims — from 
aU  nations — who  packed  up  and  left  the 
unbearable  conditions  of  their  homelands 
to  seek  freedom  and  a  better  life  in  Amer- 
ica. This  time,  however,  the  pilgrims  would 
stay  at  home,  while  the  homeland  itself 
made  the  Journey — into  a  better  future. 

"America-the-Beautlfol"  Year  would  repre- 
sent a  practical  and  re-lnvlgorat*d  beginning 
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to  Um  oalebntloa  tb*t  la  to  rMch  m  cUmax 
In  1876 — the  Blcent«nnl»I  of  the  atgnlng  of 
tba  DeclanClon  of  Hulapeade&ca  and  tba 
f  ouadlnc  of  tb»  TJnltad  SUtM  of  America  M 
B.faUon.  ^  _^  4. 

We  bsTe  the  dresone.  In  plenty,  of  wnaX 
Amertc»  Should  be.  Our  crwitlTe  cltteena — 
artists,  poets,  architects,  writers,  preachers, 
tntiBtetans,  conserratloiilHta,  philosophers, 
physlcl*B«,  sftemiien,  hulUJera.  educators, 
landscape  designers,  engineers — possess  both 
the  Tlslon  and  the  know-how  to  transform 
America  Into  a  paradise  for  man  and  nature. 

This  Ttslon  of  what  our  Nation  Intends  to 
be  was  glrvn  expivsaton  In  the  hymn,  "Amer- 
ica the  Beatrttftd.-  But,  while  the  language 
of  the  hymn  has  become  an  accompaniment 
to  moet  of  the  oOelal  functions  of  the  Na- 
tion's recent  history — Inauguratlona,  gradii- 
atlona.  etc.— It,  U»e  history  texta.  Is  often 
recited  wlthont  real  understanding  or  com- 
mitment. 

In  197S.  in  this  forthcoming  symbolic  year, 
the  Nation  would  take  a  deeper  look  at  the 
four  sfn—B  of  "America  the  Beautiful"  and 
attempt  to  and  there  the  guldeposts  for  the 
vear^  qiecial  aettvttlea  and  choreB. 

These  vetesa  etate  that  America  Is: 

( I )  "beau!  If  111  fo*  apacioaa  skies" — ^for  un- 
spoiled. ftull/Ul,  and  abundant  nature; 

(3)  "baauttful  for  pilgrim  feet" — for  the 
strong  men.  the  forefathers,  who  ploughed 
and  hamaaexad  a  "thcwoughfare  for  freedom" 
acToas  the  land; 

(3>  1j— uliriil  for  heroea  proved" — for  the 
courage  of  tboae  who  were  willing  to  suffer 
and  to  die  in  defense  of  their  principles  and 
dreams; 

(4)  "beauttfnl  for  patriot  dream" — for  the 
Tisioa  ItHlt.  for  the  goal  of  a  better  Ufa  for 
all.  tar  baaotlfnl  cities,  created  out  of  the 
wUdwnaaa  to  protect  and  nourish  their  citi- 
zens, physically  and  spiritually. 

la  brtaf.  the  hymn.  "Amarlca  the  Beautl- 
rxU."  oelateataa  nature's  creativity,  man's 
physical  atnngth  and  skill,  man's  spiritual 
stMngth  aad  aourage.  and  man's  creativity. 

We  Aaerlcana,  it  states,  were  given  four 
great  gifts — the  abundance  of  a  namral  won- 
derland, great  strength  of  body  and  pitiduc- 
tlve  sklUa,  profound  courage  of  principle,  and 
the  TiaUm  to  see  a  better  life  toward  which 
to  work,  utlllaing.  with  enlightenment,  the 
first  three  gifts. 

The  hymn  asks  for  the  grace  of  God  to 
lllumlaata  this  D&laalon. 

WtUk  **»*  wocda  of  the  hymn  before  us,  as 
we  all  have  sung  them  a  thousand  times  over, 
we  oouid.  in  the  practical  achlevementa  at 
'-AmerU»-tba-Beantiful"  Tear,  set  straight 
the  oouzae  toward  that  which  we  all  want  for 
the  future  of  the  United  States  of  America. 


A  NEW  RACKET 


HON.  OTIS  G.  Pin 

or    IflW    TOBK 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  aKPRESENTATlVES 

Friday .  Auotut  18,  1972 

Mr.  PTKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  la  not  mj 
ctistom  to  pot  commercial  ads  In  tbe 
Rxoout.  On  the  otber  band,  when  mem- 
bers of  the  U.8.  Army  are  gettins  rich 
doing  commercials.  I  fed  that  it  should 
be  called  to  the  Members'  attention. 
Reading  the  entire  cofflmerclal  that  fol- 
lows, do  you  get  the  Impression  that 
8p4a  Stan  Smith.  n.S.  Anny,  has  more 
than  ooe  racket  going  for  him? 

Tbe  artleie  follows: 

(Vtoat  Newsweek,  Aug.  21, 1972] 
How  I  Won  WtioujcooN 
(By  Stan  Smith) 
rve   beea   preparing   for   Wimbledon   for 

about  a  year.  Ever  since  I  lost  to  Newcombe 
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in  the  finals  last  year.  So  I  was  determined 
to  be  100%  ^yelcally  fit.  I  did  a  lot  of  run- 
ning beforehand  and  a  lot  of  stretching  ezer- 
staaa.  This  tiaa  been  helping  my  movemant 
on  tbe  court  and  also  kept  my  Umbe  limber. 
I've  also  bean  doing  some  yoga  ror  the  past 
sis  mT?p»J^# — not  the  psychological  part,  but 
tbe  physical  part. 

I've  also  spent  months  preparing  myself 
mentally.  I  know  that  being  seeded  number 
one  and  being  the  favorite  was  something 
that  added  a  bit  of  pressure.  But  then  you 
realize  that  there's  no  other  tournament  In 
the  world  that  has  the  tradition,  ctiarlsma 
L,T  atmosphrre  of  Wimbledon. 

When  I  »alked  out  on  the  court  for  my 
first  match  the  one  thing  that  I  thought 
about  was  how  much  longer  the  grass  was. 
I  was  also  a  little  uncertain  about  It,  since 
I  hadn't  played  on  grass  since  Porest  Hills, 
but  then  you  quickly  get  mentally  involved 
in  the  match.  I  think  about  the  plan  of  at- 
tack or  strategy  that  I'm  going  to  use  against 
that  particular  player,  and  If  you  think 
about  that  enough  you  don't  really  think 
.Tbout  all  the  other  elements  involved.  My 
'oiggest  problem  was  the  return  of  serve. 
Coming  from  the  clay  courts  of  Mexico  City. 
during  the  Davis  Cup  Matches,  my  style  was 
much  different.  On  clay.  I  usually  chip  the 
return  and  try  not  to  hit  too  aggressively. 
On  grass,  ni  try  to  hit  a  more  aggressive 
return.  I  concentrated  on  hitting  the  ball 
as  early  as  possible  because  the  ball  would 
oome  off  the  grass  much  faster  than  I  was 
used  to. 

Also,  I  tried  to  stay  down  low  to  the  ground, 
because  I  have  a  tendency  to  jump  up  as  I 
hit  the  baU.  I  wasn't  satisfied  with  my  serve 
during  tiie  early  matches,  so  by  the  time  I 
got  to  the  finals  against  Nastase  I  knew  I 
had  to  try  to  serve  •well  and  get  my  first  one 
In. 

Nastase  had  been  playing  extremely  wen 
during  the  entire  tournament  so  I  knew  I  had 
to  eliminate  any  unnecessary  errors  against 
him.  Nastase  Is  so  fast  he  gets  many  balls  that 
most  flayera  don't.  Which  gives  you  a  ten- 
dency to  overhlt. 

My  strategy  In  the  finals  was  to  put  a  lot 
of  preesure  on  his  aerve.  He's  got  a  good  serve, 
but  not  a  great  serve  and  If  I  could  make  him 
get  a  little  worried — especially  after  he  miasee 
hla  first  serve — I  could  keep  the  preasure  on 
him.  I  thought  a  turning  point  cam*  in  the 
fifth  set  on  my  serve  when  we  were  tied  four 
games  apiece.  I  wae  down  Love-30  after  he 
had  Just  played  two  fantastic  points.  Then 
he  hit  another  great  shot  that  I  reached  for 
but  didn't  think  I  could  get.  and  It  hit  right 
off  the  wood  of  my  Autograph  racket  and  was 
a  perfect  drop  shot  that  gave  me  the  point. 
U  he  had  gotten  the  point  I  would  have  been 
down  IiOve-40,  but  taking  that  point  let  me 
go  on  to  win  the  game  and  eventually  the 
match.  All  of  a  sudden  It  was  over.  My  first 
emotion  was  It  couldn't  be  over  and  then  I 
realiaed  It  was.  My  feeling  at  that  point  la  im- 
poaeible  to  describe,  because  after  a  combina- 
tion of  36  years  and  many  hours  of  practice 
It  was  one  of  the  happiest  points  that  I  can 
remember  in  my  tennis  career. 

It  was  one  of  theee  marveloua  days  when 
everything  was  working  beautifully — right 
dovra  to  my  racket — which  Incidentally  waa 
great  ihroughoat  the  tournament.  It's  really 
Important  to  be  completely  confident  to  the 
racket  you  play.  But,  I  know  from  paat 
experience  with  my  racket  that  it  will  al- 
ways play  great  for  me. 

I  helped  Wilson  design  my  Stan  Smith  Au- 
tograph racket  so  I  feel  really  good  about  It. 
It  has  more  wood  In  the  construction  of  tba 
handle  and  tapers  down,  so  there's  leas  weight 
In  the  head  of  tbe  racket.  This  lets  you  get  a 
little  more  feel  and  a  little  more  flexibility  in 
tbe  head,  so  that  the  ball  will  stay  on  tba 
string  a  bit  longer  than  with  a  difierent  oon- 
structlctn. 

The  Stan  Smith  Autograph  racket. 
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Wilson,  No.  1  In  Tennis  Wood  raokata  for 
serloiis  players. 

Wilson  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Wllsoa 
Sporting  Oooda  Oa 


THE  REAL  QBORGE  McOOVERN 


HON.  LOUIS  C.  WTMAN 

ov  xaw  HAMOPaHaa 
IN  THK  HOUSB  OF  HBPRBHJENTATIVBa 

Fridav,  August  IS,  1972 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  I 
addressed  myself  to  a  call  that  the  real 
Georgi  McOovBjiN  please  staiul.  It  Is  Im- 
portant in  this  election  year  of  cboioe. 
that  the  American  people  ^lould  know 
the  real  Geobgk  McOovnuf,  what  he 
stands  for,  what  he  would  do  to  the 
country,  and  what  he  has  done  on  tbe 
record,  compared  with  pituniaes. 

In  this  connection  a  few  more  Mc- 
GrovKRN  "firsts"  are  described  in  a 
column  in  this  morning's  Washiiigton 
Post  by  William  S.  White. 

All  in  all,  that  record  is  a  sorry 
spectacle. 

The  column  follows : 
McGovEEN  Takes  a  Twistinc  Road 
(By  William  3.  White) 

Of  the  McOovern  campaign,  a  question  of 
the  most  somber  concern  to  reasonable  peo- 
ple must  now  be  aaked.  If  this  Is  the  tone  of 
it  to  August,  at  the  vary  beglnntog  of  the 
couteet,  what  will  it  be  like  when  the  climax 
is  reached  to  Octotier? 

The  Democratic  candidate,  all  the  while 
weeping  at  the  "unfairness"  of  the  Hepub- 
llcans.  la  setttog  a  series  of  ugly  precedents 
of  which  he  hlmaeU  would  be  deeply 
ashamed,  and  hla  whole  leadership  deeply 
wounded,  should  he  to  fact  reacA  the  presi- 
dency of  the  United  States. 

George  McGovern  la  the  first  presidential 
a^lrant  to  history  to  accept  without  dis- 
avowal or  real  demtirrer  the  public  support 
of  an  enemy  power — to  this  case  Communist 
North  Vietnam — Blmultaneoualy  engaged  In 
kUltag  the  soldiers  of  the  United  States  and 
Ita  allies  to  a  shooting  war. 

Oeorga  McOovern  Is  tbe  first  presidential 
aspirant  to  history  to  tolerate  a  backec 
former  Attorney  General  Bamsey  Clark,  who 
Is  wllltog  to  stand  to  an  enemy  ci^iltal — In 
this  case  Hanoi — and  denounce  the  motives 
of  his  own  country.  Clark  goes  farther,  too. 
He  brings  back  from  Hanoi  a  suggestion  from 
a  member  of  the  North  Vietnameee  propa- 
ganda apparatus  that  some  American  war 
prisoners  will  be  freed  on  the  day  Oaotge 
McOovern  la  inaugurated.  This  gross  toter- 
feience  by  an  enemy  power  to  the  American 
election  Is  another  "first"  todeed. 

Agato,  George  McGovern  is  the  first  presi- 
dential aspirant  to  history  to  flub  the  ele- 
mentMy  obligation  to  know  something  about 
hi*  running  mate  before  selecttog  him  and 
then  privately  driving  that  running  mat* 
from  the  tidtet  while  publicly  profeeaing  a 
compassionate  support  for  blm  of  "1,000  per 
cent. "  And  then  McOovern  permits  associates 
to  oonttoue  secretly  to  seek  the  destruction 
of  Thomas  IBagleton  even  after  he  bows  his 
head  andrealgns. 

The  Oaoig*  McOovern  whose  people  cease- 
lesaly  anotot  him  as  uniqtiely  the  good,  the 
ktod  and  the  "manl"  guy  is  the  Oeorge  Mto- 
Oown  who  oomparaa  Preekient  Nixon's 
coiuae  to  Vietnam  with  Hltlar'a  axtarmlna- 
tion  of  the  Jews.  And  this  Is  also  the  George 
McGovern  who,  when  Nixon  subordinates 
ooonter-attack  Bamsay  Clark  for  his  infa- 
mous bamvk*.  iMMimfoUy  ei— plains  that  n 
la  ta*e  Ftaaldent  who  la  "taking  tb*  10« 
road." 
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ifMff  bad  be**«  tkafc  tka  adAtttam  oC  Sar- 
Sle  touch  of  oinutr.  "»»»'*™»»'*»S*it^ 

Z~^a  inataad  to  ba  only  «a  ■««  pupU  a<  b^ 

SwTHavliig  glatty  "■^**i5LiZ!^^l^ 
Sues  P»— Meat  !««»'■  amtiMnailiir  to  Parts. 
^Lw  now  dlaoovwa  nearly  tantt  yaara  utar 
SSTaaol  waa  poattltraly  aflhing  t«r*9^ 
SSsd  by  the  PnaklSBt  to  early  iMS.  Vioe 
ririri^ntlTi'  ncmlnaa  Sbrtvar  la  unabla.  laow 
"Tloaliw  so  m«*  as  a  ptae*  etf  papw  to 
riSort  to  thl*  dlaoor«!T  or  aay  •»«•«»  the* 
Tji^^iUM-  abitver  crfar  oaos  potntad  out 
t^  fUttarlng  (^wortunlty  to  th*  Nixon 
admlBlstrattoA.  .  ^..    „ 

Now  ixobody  should  snppoaa  that  tbe  Be- 
onaUMtos  for  tbair  part  are  to  tbl*  gam*  to 
S^  pat-a-oake  ar  that  thay  ara  daaltaig  or 
M  dMl  with  UoOMram  and  Bbxiwtr  m  all 
loving  ktodneaa.  AU  tba  same,  wban  it  ooaaas 
S\*o  is  "taktog  the  low  road"  tt  la  tmly 
mnple  falmesa  to  say  tba*  by  oontraat  tba 
nMrn"'*^"  "enr'tr'  >•  almoat  benign.  Xba 
firtU  that  whila  tba  "CMd  Polltlca"  of  tbe 
OOP  Is  plenty  tough  and  rorugb.  tba  "New 
polltua"  of  Oeorg*  McOoTem  is  simply  to- 
ciedible. 

One  of  Its  techniques  la  to  attack  with 
itanltleM  savagwy  aiid  than  to  moan  aloud 
wban  the  victim  raaponda  wttb  one-taatb  tUm 
Tvnem  that  had  been  flung  f tiat  at  him.  An- 
other techniqu*  la  to  praetlea  smear  politics 
tad  to  shout  out  ttnleaaly  tbat  tbe  otber  1«- 
low  is  practicing— wbatT  Why,  smear  polltlca. 
Indeed,  tbe  iriicde  natoi*  at  tb*  MoOovam 
«..i.p.ipn  recalls  tba  wry  oUietiatlon  ot  Mar- 
riMl  ftoeih  of  France  to  tbe  flret  World  war. 
Tb*  Oarman,  ba  said,  would  fliat  t»y  to  beat 
you  with  his  sword — and  then  with  hU 
tears. 


PBEEDOM  IS  EVERYBODY'S  JOB 

HON.  EDWARD  HUTCHINSON 

or  moHiaair 
m  THE  HOUSK  OF  RBPSB3ENTATIVES 

Fridta/.  Auouat  IS.  1972 
Mr.  HUTCHINBON.  Mt.  Speaker,  I 
ncantly  recel'ved  a  communication  from 
one  of  my  constituents.  Sp5c.  Steve  Lar- 
Ua.  of  St.  Jfrneph,  Ifich..  presently  sta- 
ttooed  wltti  tbe  i— ^*''**""  of  the  TJja. 
Army  in  Eun«>e.  Ifr.  Lartdn  has  attit  me 
a  copy  of  an  addnas  reeently  ddlvered  by 
foirmer  Chief  of  Staff,  Oen.  Harold  BL 
Jiimson,  USA.  retired,  and,  because  It  Is 
a  thoughtful  mBfwgf — one  which  should 
be  heard  by  all  Americans,  I  am  quoting 
portions  of  It  herewltb: 

.  JOHK  J.  PaaaBiita  **Y*"^"*'  Dtm*^ 


(By  Oen.  Harold  K.  Mbxmon,  re«red,  Oar- 
mlsch,  Germany,  J'on*  3, 1972) 

I  have  debated  a  long  ttaae  about  what  I 
might  talk  to  you  about  tonight  and  I  tblnk 
that  I  finally  oaoke  around  to  aomatblng 
that  might  be  ttUed  'Is  It  Wfarth  R"  wbUb 
I  drew  from  a  lieutenant  oolonel  about  on* 
and  a  half  years  ago  at  one  of  the  War  Col- 
legee.  He  came  up  to  nae  before  I  spoke 
to  tbU  class  md  said,  ''Sir,  have  I  been 
marching  to  tbe  beat  at  tba  wreaig  dram  aU 
than  yearat"  Wbaverer  I  ge,  n««  only  In 
the  Army,  but  etaewhera,  this  qusation  tanda 
torseur. 

It  what  we  are  doing  Important?  Is  there 
a  future  to  tbte  day  fur  a  military  foreat 
aboaui  I  ba  doUw  soMstblng  etaaT  Wau, 
for  eaoh  penom  I  tblnk  tbara  la  a  diffetant 
•aiwer  baoauia  aaota  must  aatltfy  hlmsiif. 
Bat.  I  think  that  tbera  la  a  batter  answv 
lor  all  of  ua  and  I  am  going  to  talk  about 
that  tonight.  irt|>nng  saUL  "God  and  tb* 
MUler  all  paapla  adora.  to  time  of  war  taut 
ant  bafon."  Boaaawban  to  the  early  IMMfa 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REBfA^KS     , 

an  Kagltab  poak  said.  "Onr  God  and  soMlv 
^ite^  adoia,  wban  at  tba  brink  at  ruin  but 
not  btfora.  ACtar  dsHtwanaa.  bath  o«r  Ood 
foigottan  and  our  soMlar  aUi^tad  ' 

THeaa  hava  ba«i  dUBcutt  yeaa  baeauae 
much  of  tb*  puWlc  attitude  baa  gammy- 
yoad  sllgbt,  and  to  a  certain  extant  drifted 
into  ui  area  that  one  mlgbk  eaU  oowtwwyi. 
Wban  ona  wrras  mdar  ooartltliwis  Ufca  tbat 
It's  Uttd  of  diaeult  to  k*ep  yaw  osal  so 
you  have  to  go  trndk  and  aataUlab  a  per- 
sfMcUva  f or  ycrnraaU  and  a  panpasttTe  for  tbe 
paopM  with  wboaa  jwu  seenetata. 

I  do  it  by  going  back  toto  a  llttU  book  t^ 
WUl  and  Ariel  Ouraat  eaUad  "Tb*  Lsik 
sons  of  Hlstorr*  which  says  tbat  "War  is  one 
of  th*  oonataota  at  history  aaA  baa  not  dl- 
minlabad  wttb  otvttlMtlan  or  dasooaraeg.  In 
th*  last  3(421  yean  at  raoordad  history  only 
2M  have  aaan  no  war." 

paaoa  la  an  unatabl*  e^i'^^'****''^  wblcb  can 
b*  praaarrad  only  by  aoknowladgad  aupraaa- 
acy  or  equal  power.  I  would  aapaet  you  would 
find  soma  historians  who  would  d*bats  tb* 
equal  power  baoauaa  tb«»  are  tUass  In  tb* 
world  wlMn  fore*  of  aggraaslon  racogrfx< 
basieaUy  only  raw,  naked  auparlor  powv. 
The  p«rfnt  I  tblxik  we  aU  naad  to  lemaaobsr 
la  that  people  are  i^aady.  Pea|ila  aeak  things 
which  ar*  not  tbalza.  Tbls  baa  gona  on  slnae 
thara  has  baan  man  on  tbla  aartb  aad  until 
tbe  heart  and  tba  mtod  of  man  obaaga,  it  Is 
lik^y  tbara  wUl  oonttoua  to  ba  giaad  and 
avarloa  no  mattar  bow  muob  wa  would  Ilka 
to  sae  aomathlng  aiaa. 

At  tb*  nnadfimi  Foundatlan  wa  ha«a  an 
awards  program  In  which  we  Invlta  "XMtara 
from  Armed  Voroas".  I  would  Ilka  to  xaad 
what  one  Army  captain  said  last  year  about 
"What  is  an  Amarloan" : 

"If  one  <»n  look  at  Axnarloa's  towering, 
snow-capped  mountalna  and  reallaa  tbat  sbe 
U  beautiful  and  aaa  bar  mllea  upon  mllas  at 
waving  flalds  of  grain  and  zaallas  ttoat  M>a 
U  frultfiil,  and  watob  bar  ml|^ty  rlTera 
flowing  to  ttie  aaa  and  reallJBa  ttiat  ah*  U 
powerful,  than  baU  an  Amartnan. 

It  one  oan  look  at  Amarloa's  vast,  dry 
wUdemeaa  and  know  ttiat  she  U  haiab  and 
walk  thnmgb  her  lusb  green  forastaand 
know  tbat  Sb*  U  wUd  aad  obaenr*  bar  soggy, 
damp  swamps  and  know  tbat  sba  U  full  of 
adventure,  than  baU  an  Amarloan. 

It  one  can  gaae  at  America's  towering  sky- 
scrapeta  and  know  tbat  ^»  U  progreaalre  and 
watch  her  men  walking  on  tb*  moon  and 
know  tbat  sbe  1*  constantly  sartrlng  knowl- 
edge and  watoh  mM*tnea  probing  Into  bw 
abundant  natural  raaouroas  beneath  tbe  siir- 
f  aoe  of  the  earth  and  know  that  aba  Is  rich, 
tbm  he  Is  an  AmatSoao. 

H  one  stands  a  Utftl*  tallar  when  he  hears 
her  national  antbam  and  aansea  a  tbrlU  ^rtxm 
he  saea  her  Hag  waving  In  tbe  gentle  bne» 
and  rwllaee  her  freedom  irtien  ha  watches 
her  great  bald  eaglaa  wbigtog  silently  to 
space,  <2ien  ha  la  an  Amarleaa. 

If  ana  can  ba  proud  wban  ^e  la  fsltbfnl 
and  hurt  wban  aba  baa  bean  wronged  and 
fearful  wban  sb*  Is  reatleaa  and  violent,  ttian 
be  It  an  AmHteaa. 

If  one  can  read  her  hlstary  and  raaliee 
that  she  Is  not  perfect  and  look  upon  her 
many  races  of  people  aad  ctUtures  and  see 
only  ona  and  attend  oim  o<  her  numerous 
reUglous  serrieea  and  know  tbat  sbe  la  de- 
vout, tben  he  Is  an  Amaslcan. 

If  one  la  wiUlag  to  apeak  In  bar  babaU 
whan  she  has  bean  crltlelaad  and  wiUtag  to 
fight  for  her  when  aha  has  been  tbraatanad 
and  willing  to  dla  f  or  bar  if  sba  caUa  him  to 
bar  aid.  tbaai  ba  Is  an  AoMlaaB. 

If  ona  can  dream  liapnsathla  dreama  and 
know  tbat  Axnarlea  dreams  also  and  hope 
with  all  one's  heart  for  a  better  and  more 
perfect  tomorrow  and  realize  that  abe  la 
trying  with  aU  her  might  and  have  faith  to 
her  when  she  fails  but  dares  to  try  again, 
then  he  Is  an  Amertean. 

Whan  one  can  watch  her  long  straight 
Unea  of  men  to  uniform  and  know  that  she 
1*  strong  and  watcb  her  gather  tbe  needy  of 
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the  world  to  bar  haaom  and  know  thaa**  is 
oampamtanata  aad  uheeiii  bar  oourta'  praa- 
•m  an*  know  tbat  ah*  la  Just,  than  ba  la  an 

JX  on*  e^  a^^t  aaa%  Ihaiirtita  wMhaut 
fear  at 
tor  tba 
aUowadSD  ba 

tfeanhalsanj 

If  on*  can  sing  when  America  sings  aad 
shout  about  when  she  shouU  and  laugh 
when  abe  laugba  and  cry  wban  abe  talee 
and  struggle  whan  sbe  atraggles  aad  pray 
when  rite  pra^s.  tben  ba  U  an  Amarloan. 

What  you  are  doing  i»  !■  iMulliig.  How,  what 
ere  ytm  protaettngt  THere  Is  nothing  as  con- 
stant aa  Obang*.  there  la  nothing  aa  difficult 
to  aoeoanmodata  aa  chawga  and  tbere  Is  noth- 
ing aa  eaaentlal  as  (diaaga.  W*  have  got  to 
reeogttlae  that  'we  are  Uvlag  in  a  iMrld  tbat  u 
obanglng  at  a  paea  tbat  wa  eanwt  keep  up 
with  flBtliely.  TtHnge  are  bappanlng  that  we 
do  not  eiumpltely  undaratand.  Obaaigea  are 
♦«fc4«H  piaea  tbat  we  dent  Itte.  But  there 
are  otbsr  etiai«as  taking  pteee  tbat  we  do 
want,  that  we  need.  Change  la  going  to  oon- 
ttoua to  talBB  place. 

Itura  to  a  topie  thajt  is  hlgUy  aaaeMonal— 
Amnesty.  Why  abeuld  a  man  wbo  runs 
away  ba  gtren  a  oonaMaratlent  And  yet,  we 
dent  know  irtiy  tbe  man  nm  awor  a«id  isn't 
tbla  ooontry  aU  about  gtvtog  lUto  aai  oppor- 
tunity to  teU  ua  whr  bstoea  wa  )u«get  Stire 
It  U,  and  tbafa  why  yoaw  Uvas  have  bean 
on  the  line  ovar  many,  naay  yaara.  In  my 
llf  ettane  four  wars,  every  slnglB  ens  of  tbem 
to  uphold  a  prtnolpla  tlmt  "man 
to  ba  firaa."  Man.  wtaaraaar  ba  la 

'  "'ita 


ttoaaama  tklng  In 


to  ba  fiaa  awl  a      ^^ 

But  tbla  lent  new,  wa  dM 
191»  aaa  19M  attar  Wartd  War  Z. 

In  1930  Oen.  Douglaa  MaoArtbur  want  up 
to  the  trmted  Statoa  lliUtary  Academy  aa  tbe 
youngest  suparlntandant  alnoa  Ttiayer. 
charged  with  ravltaUatag,  i*van4>U>g  <^* 
MlUtary  Acadraay.  He  bad  everybody  up  to 
arms  over  the  changea  he  made  but  changes 
had  to  ba  mad*  Juat  Uka  ekaogea  that  are 
going  to  take  place  in  ttUs  society,  asid  you 
are  going  to  gvumA  tba  way  tbe  ohange  takes 
plaoa.  Tou  ara  not  going  to  make  the  ahange, 
you  are  not  going  to  ba  reaponalbl*  for  the 
change,  you  ara  not  aaaaaly  gwing  to  guide  it. 
but  you  are  going  to  maintain  aaid  pratect 
tbe  environment  to  wixlth.  tbat  change  takee 
place. 

IS  it  worth  ttr  Do  you  know  how  many 
paopla  baa*  coma  to  tbto  land  ataea  we^barva 
baan  a  free  natkiT  Itartycna  rnimaw  Krty* 
(me  TwtiUfun  from  otber  abcree  have  llkad 
what  wa  baa*  ta  the  Cnltad  Otataa  at  Amw- 
loa.  Tbay  wanted  to  abara  aad  tbay  ossiw  to 
Sbare  aad  those  c<  us  wlia  wire  tbme  ataared. 
Fartiaps  not  e^JuaUy,  psAapa  no*  aqiUtabla 
'We  have  lots  at  tnlosnoes  to  cocxact  but  we 
have  BO  ma«ii  that  Is  right  about  ua  that 
wa  mm*  not  foagot  wbafa  rfght  to  om-  con- 
eem  aboifit  wbat^  was*.  IBne^  where  you 
bava  to  mT*M**"  a  balaaoa  asad  hare's  wtiara 
you  base  to  laalntaln  panpeettva. 

What  Is  more  Important  than  defending 

your  oountry?  T*y  to  naaaa  It.  Xfca  taacber 

can  aay  I  am  mfora  Impnrtent  baoauaa  I  am 

expanding  your  minds.  Tou  don't  expand 

many  mtoda  to  a  cloaed  aoelety.  Tou  do  this 

la  ttw  kind  at  fraa  aoeta^  that  tba  force 

lauTktoa  Uka  laaaiiliar  aaa  aay  I  dabaaanae 

I  am  asllMiu  y«B  aninHitiat  wltti  year  Ood. 

Not  ta  a  oisaad  sesMr  y">  <l*  t*^  ^'^  *^ 
a  ftaa  aoatalT.  TOB  aw  the  peopi*  who  kaap  it 

ttaa.  Tba  teeter,  daatlat,  lawyer,  yon  naane 
It,  lama  at  mam  aa»  leUew  «h«lr  ToaatlaB  to 
a  aocSaty  wtnae  a  man  to  not  fraa  tbmr  cant 
f oUow  it  fully. 

Tbat^  what  you  ara  dotog— maintaining  a 
free  society.  Ho  more  noble  puxpoaa  eaa  you 
bave  than  defending  your  oowntry  and  when 
p«)|de  carp^  and  crttldae,  reeoambor  ttiat  yon 
have  proTldwl  them  with  ta»e  opportunity  to 
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«IM«    j<m    tam    «*»«    *»»^ 

tM  MTTlM  Sb  your  eoontiTli  imtfonB  Had  tt  ■ 

kJteW  ftftM  B«tk».  I  voiild  Uk«  towt^op 
wltlk   0B»  ■BM»'«   J— iilptinn   «rf  *»••«•"■*— 

,ffmf*>'«"g  you  *»"»  *•*•  ''***'  y"  ■**»••*  y*"* 

DMir  Ood  bas  gtren  to  each  ot  mb  m  gift  be- 
yond eompAiA- 
It  to  Uk*  ft  pcdlabed  pradout  atone  with 

many  teeets  me. 
In  one  we  find  tb»  aky  and  m*.  the  beauty  ot 

thlft  world. 
^.»«ti»^    abowm    Amerlcft    with    st»n    and 

■trtpes  unfuried. 
We  Me   the  people  taieeUng   In   deep   mnd 
tbftokful  prftjer  and  bomce  with  joy- 
ous fftoee  thftt  teU  of  loved  onee  ftod 
uftln.  we  And  men  ipeeWng  ftnd  wrtt- 
fai»  hopefully  their  ooneclence  ta  teU- 
Inc  tbem  the  truth  ihaU  mftke  you 
tree. 
The  aclentlat  ftnd  «rtis*n  ftre  working  un- 
atrfttd  ao  in*n  mfty  find  new  cbeUenKea 
in  erwTthlng  they  need. 
One  tftoet  ebowB  thoae  noble  bonds  th*t  grow 
betwlx  mftn  ftXMl  mftn  wttb  Mcrlfloe 
and  lore  end  In  their  daily  UTlng  pl*n 
Thte  gem  at  nMny  tftceta  la  old  yet  ever  new. 
It  ''■ft  the  name  ot  freedom — its  other 
name  la  you. 
•ntlB  yoo   can   nerer   forget.  Freedom   is 
«WTbody-s  Job.  Freedom  la  ererybody's  Job. 
FieedMn  Is  ewiybody's  reaponalblUty.  but 
a  few  are  ^oaen  to  protect  and  preeerre  it 
tram  Ttolent  orerthpow  and  you  are  among 
tboaa  clinesn  few.  So  be  proud  of  what  you 
an  and  be  proud  of  what  you  do,  abOTe  all 
be  proud  of  the  Utilted  States  of  America. 


MINlSRAL  KINO 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

or  CAuroamA 
m  THB  HOUSE  OF  BKPBESKNTATIVES 

Friday.  August  li.  1972 
Mr.  DKLLITMS.  liir.  Speaker,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  mammoth  development 
pjanned  at  lllneral  Kinc  hy  Walt  Disney 
Knterparlaes  ia  still  In  doubt  as  a  result 
d  the  Supreme  Court  decision  on  April 

Because  of  the  confusion  surroimding 
thla  Issue.  I  was  pleased  to  read  a  de- 
tailed status  report  on  Mineral  King  In 
the  June  issue  of  Not  Man  Apart,  pub- 
lished by  Friends  of  the  Sarth.  An  article 
by  Tom  Turner  and  Patricia  Sarr  ex- 
plains some  of  the  implieatioDS  of  the 
Court's  dedstoD.  ftnd  outlines  the  ways 
conserratlQixIsto  hope  to  overcome  that 
temporary  aetbaek. 

I  eammmd  this  timely  article  to  the 
attenttan  of  my  coUeavuee. 

The  article  foUowa: 


On  aprU  19.  the  Supreme  Court  dismissed 
a  case,  brotwta*  before  it  by  the  Sierra  Club, 

ICDiwaAi.  Knte:  Das  Ws  Ww  ob  lio^? 
In  which  the  club  sought  to  prevent  the 
despnilstktn  of  a  vftUsy  la  the  Slerrft  Nerada. 
Tbe  dlaaalaaal  turned  on  a  point  of  law 
known  m  "ataiMlliig  to  sue,"  a  point  of  crit- 
ical UmortaiMe  to  enrlronmental  organlaa- 
tloDS  sssklng  redress  in  the  courts. 

••*t*i>~^*~t"  la  reeognltloa  by  the  court 
that  the  r»^"t«w  la  a  legitimate  party  to 
bring  a  given  lawsuit.  For  example.  If  an  air- 
plane erashaa  Into  my  houas,  I  am  obviously 
tbe  proper  person  to  sue  the  pilot,  the  air- 
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Una  and  perhaps  the  CAB  for  the  damage  to 
my  'house.  H  the  plane  crashes  Into  my 
neighbor^  houas  without  injury  to  me,  it  ta 
imllksly  tbftt  the  court  will  let  me  be  the  one 
to  telng  suit.  One  U  expected  to  fight  one's 
own  battles. 

When  the  envtroement  is  inyolved  there  is 
obvloualy  a  queetion  about  who  should  be 
aUe  to  go  to  court  to  defend  it.  For  years,  the 
courts  insisted  that  only  stxneone  with  an 
eeocomle  Injury  could  bring  suit,  and  rou- 
tinely tossed  out  cases  brought  by  conserva- 
tion organisations  seeking  to  protect  the 
pubUc  domain  on  the  grounds  tlia.t  they  had 
no  pecuniary  Interest  in  jeopardy. 

Then  in  1»««.  the  Scenic  Hudson  Preserva- 
tion Conference  and  others  got  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  (second  circuit)  to  recog- 
nise that  they  had  standing  to  participate  In 
Federal  Power  Commission  licensing  pro- 
ceedings to  try  to  stop  Consolidated  Edison 
from  building  a  pumped  storage  power  facil- 
ity at  Storm  King  Mountain  on  the  Hudson 

River. 

The  Conference  demonstrated  that  It  rep- 
resented several  thousand  members  who 
would  be  harmed  by  the  buUdlng  erf  the 
Storm  King  Plant,  through  the  loss  of 
aesthetic  and  recreational  values,  and 
claimed  the  right  to  sue  cm  their  behalf. 

So  the  precedent  was  set,  and  more  and 
more  environmental  cases  began  to  be 
accepted  by  courts  all  over  the  country. 

The   Sierra   Club   used   this   precedent   in 
Jvme  19«9  when  it  filed  suit  in  the  Federal 
District  Court  in  San  Francisco  to  prevent 
the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and  the  In- 
terior from  Issuing  permits  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Mineral  King  Valley,  by  Walt  Disney 
Enterprises,  as  s  ski  resort.  The  club  objected 
that  the  proposed  development  Is  so  extensive 
as  to  completely  subvert  the  purpoee  of  legis- 
lation passed  in  192fl  setting  Mineral  King 
aside  as  the  SequoU  National  Oame  Refuge; 
that  the  proposed  highway  and  power  line 
through  Sequoia   National   Park,   to  service 
Disney,  would  be  illegal;  and  that  the  Forest 
Service  could  not.  in  any  event,  Issue  permits 
to  private  companies   in  excess  of  80  acres 
under  the  law   (Disney  wants  13,000  acres). 
The   club   claimed    its   right   to   standing 
solely  since  "one  of  the  principal  purpoees 
of  the  Sierra  Club  is  to  protect  and  conserve 
the  natural  resources  of  the  Sierra  Nevada 
mounUlns."   The   District   Court   held   that 
this  allegation  made  the  Sierra  Club  "sufll- 
clently  aggrieved"  to  have  standing  to  sue 
on  behalf  of  Mineral  King,  and   Issued  an 
Injunction  barring  the  Issuance  of  any  per- 
mits to  begin  construction  of  the  ski  resca-t. 
The  Forest   Service   and   Disney   appealed 
the  declskm,  and  the  VS.  Court  of  Appeals 
(9th  clnnilt)  overturned  the  earlier  decision, 
ruling  that  the  club  did  not  have  standing 
since  It  had  not  shown  that  the  club  Itself 
would  suffer  injury.  The  club  petitioned  the 
Supreme  Cotirt  to  hear  the   case,  and  the 
EUgh  Court  upheld  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals.  The  Court,  however,  upheld  the 
»th  circuit  only  on  the  precise  pleading  con- 
cerning standing,  and  did  not  rtUe  on  the 
merits  of  the  case. 

OSMBLZNC 

The  Sierra  Club's  case  was  dismissed  be- 
cause It  tried  to  get  the  Court  to  afflrm  this 
broader  view  of  standing,  which  the  District 
Court  had  recognised.  Rather  than  claiming 
a  right  to  standing  <m  the  gro»ind  that  it 
sponsors  outings  to  Mineral  King  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  that  it  has  hundreds  of  members 
who  enjoy  Mineral  King  in  the  stimmer,  and 
that  It  has  hundreds  of  members  who  enjoy 
Mineral  King  in  its  pristine  state,  the  club 
argued  that  it  should  have  standing  to  sue 
simply  by  virtue  of  its  existence  as  a  stable, 
reputable,  respectable  organization  with  a 
long-time  interest  in  the  environment.  The 
court  dldnt  go  for  it,  but  it  was  close,  and 
there  are  some  very  hopeful  words  both  In 
the  majority  opinion  and  In  tbe  dissents. 
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(Voting  with  the  maiortty:  Burger.  Mfenhall. 
Stewart  and  White;  dlientlng:  Blackmnn. 
Bienaaa  and  Doogiaa.) 

(Before   the  ease  went   to  the 

Court,  Frtenda  of  the  Barth.  T»e  Wttd 

Society,  and  the  IBaae  Walton  League  ttad 
an  •mid  curiae  brief  with  the  Court,  aettteg 
forth  four  alternative  grounda  upon  whloli 
the  Court  could  support  the  tiub's  datan  to 
standing,  including  the  outlnga  and  ethar 
activities  the  club  carries  on  at  Iflneial  King. 
The  club  ehoee  not  to  adopt  that  argument 
m  its  final  Reply  Brief  to  tbe  Court.  Ths 
majority  opinion,  written  by  Justlae  Bmd- 
nan  and  handed  down  on  April  X»,  referred  to 
that  brief:  "In  an  anUel  curiae  brief  filed  In 
the  Court  by  The  WUdemoM  Society  and  oth- 
ers, It  Is  asserted  that  the  Blana  anb  has 
conducted  regular  camping  trlpa  mto  the 
Mineral  King  area,  and  that  various  manban 
of  the  Club  hftve  uaed  and  continue  to  m 
the  area  for  recreational  purpoaas.  Theas 
allegations  were  not  contained  in  the  plead- 
ings, nor  were  they  broui^t  to  the  attantloa 
of  the  Court  of  Appeals,  lioreover,  tbe  81nm 
Club  in  lU  reply  brief  apactfleally  deifllnas 
to  rely  on  Its  indlvlduallned  Interest,  aa  a 
basis  for  standing.  .  .  .") 

So  the  club  lost  Ita  gamlHe.  It  can.  how- 
ever, amend  its  complaint  to  Include  aOega- 
tiona  of  uae  by  membera,  and  thertfore  In- 
jury to  the  club,  ftnd  reflle  It  with  tbe  Dis- 
trict Court  In  San  Francisco.  In  fact,  the 
High  Court  very  nearly  reeommenrted  thU 
course:  "Our  decision  doea  not,  of  cotme,  bar 
the  Sierra  Club  fr«n  seeking  In  the  Dtatrlet 
Court  to  amend  Its  complaint  by  a  motlaa 
under  Rule  15,  Federal  Rulea  of  CtvU  Pro- 
cedure." ^^ 
But  has  standing  suffered  a  blow?  rroo- 
ably  not.  In  denying  the  club's  claim  to 
standing,  the  Court  actually  moved  to 
broaden  the  basis  for  standing,  though  not 
quite  as  far  as  the  club  wanted  or  FOB 
would  have  lUced. 

THB  oacBXOir 
In  this  case,  the  first  time  the  Issue  of 
standing  In  an  environmental  case  has  been 
ruled   on  by  the   cotirt,   the  majority  said. 
"The  injury  alleged  by  the  Store  aub  will 
be  incurred  entirely  by  reaacai  of  the  changa 
in  the  uses  to  which  Mineral  King  wlU  bs 
put  and  the  attendant  change  in  the  aestha- 
ttes  and  ectiogy  of  the  area.  Thus.  In  refW- 
rlng  to  the  road  to  be  buUt  through  Sequoia 
National  Park,  the  complaint  alleged  that  the 
development  would  destroy  or  otherwise  af- 
fect the  scenery,  natural  and  historic  ob- 
jMts  and  wildllf*  <rf  the  park  and  would 
impair  the  enjoyment  of  the  park  for  fu- 
ture generations.  We  do  not  question  that 
thla  type  of  harm  may  amount  to  an  Injury 
In  fact'  suftclsnt  to  lay  the  basis  fof  »^h^ 
mg  under  (section)  10  of  tbe  Admlnfetratlvs 
Procedure  Act.  Aesthetic  and  environmental 
well-being,  like  economic  weU-being  are  im- 
portant ingredients  at  the  <|uaUty  of  life  in 
our  society,  and  the  fact  that  particular  en- 
vironmental interests  are  shared  by  the  many 
rather  than  the  few  doea  not  make  them  ws 
deeervtaig    of   legal   protection   through.  ^ 
judicial  process.  But  the  'injury  in  fact  test 
Jequlres  more  than  an  Injury  to  a  cognteaWe 
interest.  It  requires  that  the  partyseeklng 
review  be  himself  among  the  Injured. 

TBX    DiaSXMTS 

Three  Justloee  In  dissent  would  have  ex- 
tended the  standing  doctrine  even  furtnsr 
t>.>n  the  majority.  Justlos  Blackmun,  ^«J*' 
tog  for  hlmsrtf  and  Justice  Brennan.  wrote, 
•^is  IB  not  ordinary,  run-of-the-mlU  un- 
Kfttton.  The  ease  poeea— If  we  chooee  to  ao- 
^owledge  and  reach  then*— elgnlflcant  a*- 
pacta  of  a  wide,  growing  and  dlatuxblngpr^ 
lem.  that  Is.  the  Nation's  and  the  »«*»" 
deterUmitlng  environment  with  ita  reaultmg 
ecological  dleturbanosa.  Must  our  law  beso 
rigid  and  our  procedural  concepta  ao  mum^ 
ble  that  we  render  ourselves  hetfrieas  wnsw 
the  existing  methods  and  the  traditional  coo- 
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to  not  prove  to  be 


in 

^ "the 

,  as  It  la,  of  pertinent. 
,jliptami  attarllHitea  and 

^  ^_ ,  of  tba  enslronment,  to 

[^yliahmaatal  laeaea." 
riaa  Tkianlaa  vaote  a  aeoond  aisaent. 
^^  eoatataia  a  Jud^wudaatlal  theory  that 
Mv  weU  i«praaaat  the  key  to  proUctlng  tbe 
■MliwinTT^  thcough  the  judicial  proosai  He 
mM  that  tho  rwsl  problam  Uaa  with  the  con- 
Zlt  of  tbe  law  which  Umtta  Ita  protection 
TTLaplt  and  their  property.  Juattoe  Douglaa 
— ^^  "The  cvtMsal  ipieelrlTn  of  'standing' 
.  be  ^iiipltflwl  and  also  put  neatly  In 
I  if  we  faaht"— ^  a  fsderftl  rule  that  al- 
snTirfWTnfnlT'  lanaa  to  be  lH1ga*iert. 
federal  ftganclaa  or  federal  oourta  In 
the  nr™*  cf  the  Inti"**"***  object  about  to 
ha  dsapoUad.  daCaoed.  or  Invaded  by  roads 
ai^  boUdoMre  and  where  Injury  la  tbe  sob- 
jaet  (d  pubUe  outraca.  Cootempflrary  publlo 
g.~m  for  protecting  nature's  ecological 
,~Ulbrium  should  lead  to  the  conferral  of 
rtr-^«"tr  upon  envlmnmantftl  objeote  to  sue 
fSr  their  own  pieuei  vatlon  .  .  .  This  suit 
iMuld  therefore  be  more  properly  labeled  as 
jOaenri  King  v.  Morfoa. 

taaalmate  objects  are  anmntlmaa  parties 
la  iiMg^fc««»  ▲  ship  has  a  legal  perwxiaUty, 
a  flottui  fknind  uaaful  Cor  marttUne  purpoaea. 
na  eoporatloii  scde — a  creature  of  eodsai- 
Mtloal  law — Is  an  aooeptabla  adveiaary  and 
has  fixtunea  ride  on  its  esaas  The  ordinary 
MrporfttUm  la  a  "peraon'  f^  purpoaea  at  Vm 
■tjadlcatory  proeeesea.  whether  tt  repvsaents 
ingrietary,  spiritual,  aeathetic  or  charitable 

"Bo  it  should  be  as  respects  valleys,  alpine 
oaadows,  rivers,  lakes,  estuaries,  beaches, 
ddgaa,  groves  of  trees,  swampland,  or  even 
III  that  feels  the  deatructlve  presauree  of 
modem  technology  and  modem  Ufa.  The 
aw,  for  example,  is  tbe  living  symbol  of  all 
ths  life  it  sustains  ^r  nourishes — flsb,  aquatic 
Insects,  water  ousels,  otter,  flshea.  deer 
«nr  twar,  and  all  other  anlniala.  including 
man.  who  are  dependent  on  It  or  who  enjoy 
tt  tv  its  sl^t.  Its  sound,  or  Its  life.  The 
itser  ss  plaintiff  speaks  for  the  eoologlcal 
mlt  of  life  that  is  part  of  It.  Thoae  people 
who  have  a  meaningful  relation  to  that  body 
of  water — whether  it  be  a  fisherman,  a  canoe- 
Is^  a  BOQlogiat,  or  a  logger — must  be  able  to 
for  the  values  which  the  river  repre- 

Bta  and  which  are  threatened  with  deetruc- 
1don> 

'■nioae'  who  hike  the  Appalachian  Trail 
iBto  sunfiA  Pond.  New  Jersey,  and  camp 
or  deep  there,  or  ran  the  Allagaah  in  Maine, 
or  dlmb  the  O'uadalupea  In  West  Texas,  or 
who  canoe  and  portage  the  Quetloo  Sxiperlar 
In  Minnesota,  certainly  should  have  stand- 
ing to  defend  those  natural  wondetfc  before 
oourts  or  agencies,  though  they  Uve  3.000 
miles  away.  Those  who  merely  are  eau^t 
up  in  «ivlronmental  news  or  propaganda  and 
floek  to  defend  theee  waters  or  areas  may  be 
toaated  differently.  That  Is  why  these  envl- 
Rxunental  Issues  should  be  tendered  by  the 
bunlmate  object  itself.  Then  there  wm  be 
HBoiances  that  all  of  the  torma  at  life  which 
tt  represents  win  stand  befdre  the  court — 
the  plleated  woodpecker  as  wen  as  the  ooyote 
and  bear,  the  lemmings  as  well  sa  the  trovt 
ia  the  streams.  Those  InartlenUste  raenshers 
of  ths  ectdoglcal  group  oanaot  speak  Bat 
those  people  who  have  so  flwquented  the 
place  as  to  know  ita  valnas  and  wooden  will 
be  aMe  to  speak  for  the  entire  eoologlcal 
oonununlty. 

"Beology  reflects  the  land  ethle:  aad  Aldo 
I^veld  wrote  in  A  Smmi  CaaiUy  Almmime. 
Ihelaod  ethla  ataspty  snlM^giie  the  hoiinrta 
Hm  of   the   aamuaimaof   to   taolnde   soUa. 
plants,  and  anlmali.  or  colleetlvely. 


of  ■rtandtng' 


"That,  aa  I  aaa  U.  t>  the 
In  the  pisaeiit  oaaa  aa 
To  that,  wa  oaa  ooly  aay. 


Aa  to  MlnKal  King  Itsalf  ,  tka  «aaliMaii  hf 
the  Oonrt  is  ■■•  BnaL  Th»  doar  la  laiH  e«an 
fbr  the  Blan 
stop  the 
attorneys  are  oeaMeat  at 

Baya  Jim  Mc  . 

the  Harra  Olvb  Legal  DallsiMe  Fuad. 

wUl  never  be  a  ski  dSPvelopmaBt  at  lHaaral 

King." 

The  major  riiort  tens  problaiB  with  tha 
dedetcm  is  a  peyohologleal  one.  Uheyapa- 
thetlc  judges  may  throw  out  some  oaaaa  tlMS 
they  might  otherwise  have  fMt  oompeHed  to 
accept.  And,  troaloaUy,  the  deelaian  otay  hart 
other  group*  man  than  It  does  taie  flterra 
Club.  The  dnb,  with  its  large  nwmhacahlp 
and  Its  extensive  outings  program,  oaa  allege 
Injury  to  Uaelf  aad  its  meodMn  la  oaaea  In- 
volving nearly  aay  area  la  tbe  country.  Other 
groups  may  find  the  scope  of  their  Uttgatton 
narrowed. 

For  them,  we  win  have  to  wait  fw  the 
wladom  of  Justloaa  Blackmun  and  Douglas 
to  gain  the  mftjority. 

— ToM  TtTBJtaa. 

Late  in  May,  three  members  of  the  IflfA 
staff  want  to  Mineral  King  Valley  for  tlie 
weekend.  It  was  the  kind  of  trip  oanaerra- 
Uonlsts  can  go  on  and  oaU  a  hnslneai  trtqp, 
but  it  was  mostly  ftin.  Wa  went,  prompted 
partly  by  a  new  volume  in.  tha  fine  aetlea  of 
Sierra  traU  giddea  publiabad  by  the  WUdar- 
nesa  Preas  in  Berkelay.  wanting  to  see  what 
the  fuas  waa  aQ  about,  and  wanting  to  see 
Mln«al  King  in  Its  natural  state,  fbr  per^ 
bapa  the  laat  Ume.  These  photoa  are  takan 
tram  that  trip.  Wa  arrived  late  Thuzadar 
night,  and  sat  out  aouth  for  RsnUln  Fasa  In 
the  morning.  The  sky  was  daikly  overcast, 
and  by  mid  aftemoati  a  light  snow  began  to 
fftlL  We  mada  oamp  and  slept,  waking  up  the 
nazt  »wn»-ntng  to  Snd  a  Coot  of  biow  bad  oov- 
wed  our  whole  world.  By  Saturday  aftamoon, 
most  of  the  snow  on  the  ground  at  lower  ela- 
vfttloaa  bad  melted.  The  peaks  ware  covered 
with  snow  while  the  Slopes  were  green  sad 
brown,  with  white  trees  on  them  highlighted 
by  dear,  bright  sonllgbt.  On  a  day  hike  to 
Sawtooth  paaa.  two  of  us  saw  a  wolvarlne 
thought  to  be  ezUnct  In  this  part  of  the  K- 
erra,  aad  cloae  to  extinct  In  California. 

Try  to  Imagine,  as  we  found  onraelvea 
doing  often,  the  valley  covered  with  build- 
ings, the  slopes  dlaflgured  by  ski  tows,  the 
high  country  jammed  with  hoadreda  and 
thouaands  of  people.  DLsnay  expects  to  cram 
Mie  million  people  a  year  into  Mlnecal  King; 
that's  half  aa  many  people  aa  vlatt  Toaemlte, 
and  Toaemlte  is  seven  tlmea  the  aias  (tf 
Mineral  ff'^g  TurnigtM  what  win  happen  to 
the  "game"  In  Mineral  King  national  Oame 
Refuge.^-to  tbe  deer  and  the  marmots  aad 
the  picas,  to  that  lonely  wolvwlne-^^hen 
there  are  0000  people  arriving  for  a  wedcend 
of  skiing,  laden  with  gear  aad  looking  for 
a  fast  nm  down  the  alopea.  Mineral  King 
does  not  deserve  a  ski  nsort  of  whatever  itaa. 
It  belongs  In  tbe  Sequoia  National  Park, 
which  surrounds  It  oa  three  sides. — PB. 


in  19M.  the  CoogsMs  has 
backsMfc  to  VBuk  aiMUtifB 
aitb» 
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adgflnttt 

of     " 


HON.  JOHN  DELLENBACK 

or  oeaoow 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  REPBBSKNTATIVISS 

Fran.  AuguMt  It.  19f2 

Mr.  DELleNBACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
tbe  laodmark  Supreme  Court  dadsloa  in 
Brown  against  tbe  Board  of  EdBcatten 


Tlkt  oaatBc^tkoBai  rote  lutfi  bae&  iiutHlu- 
naiffiT  fi"«"«"'«^  daxtoM.  Qie  laat  4  trnrt 
■lieii  ji mi  «n  T\t»  Tinim  ngrtimtnlT  ^•* 
staodttnc:  Ql  1973  aatf  10  peCdnt  of  the 
■char^chOrtren  in  U  autea  at  the  aaotti 
will  afetand  alL-mlnarttr  aduMrik  ga  ap- 
poaad  to  70  patent  to.  XMi.  Dvpattbia 
pgsiod  at  ramaztabte  ]jtot[nm,  ^mreas 
has  dona  UtUa  to  aiMiiiiraw  doaacrega^ 
tton.  mdaad.  In  1071,  the  Booaa  ana  re- 
jected tbe  Eaaantsaej  SeliooIAld  Act 
pnvoead  by  tike  NlJnn  admliitatnitton 
to  Biake  Mderal  flnannfal   aaaiatance 

^imil»W»  ti%  grhn^  ^i/l^rftM  tw  tha  psweaas 

uf  ihwurruhng  That  laglalafin  *"*"t 
pagnnrt  the  Booae  only  aCtBr  tt  bad  been 
tftfH^  on  to  an  onmlinu  adnralilfwi  bin 

^li»h  ^Tt^.l^iil«rf  T*Trmg  pwtJhiisAny  amand- 

At  ti»ie  late  data  In  tbe  defiriopment 
of  iliaagn^ahnn  tbe  Bbuae  baa  finally 
entond  the  tray  again.  But  inafeaad  ot 
advancing  the  pmgieas  of  adhoat  daaagre- 
gation  throogb  oar  bdated  etitrance  on 
the  aeene,  we  hava  paaiwd  a  bin  calcu- 
lated not  only  to  slaw  domi  this  pavgtaas, 
tait  auUe  poaslbly  to  cootrlbate  material- 
ly to  revwsing  It.  I  onpoaart  HJL  ISSIS 
In  tbe  Fiiiifft"""  and  L«bar  CominUtae. 
Tbe  House  added  a  series  of  amandnaaoto 
which  made  this  bill  even  mora  luatilc- 
tlve  and  iw^yntiany  baoaful  than  t2ie 
original  committee  vendon,  and  I,  ac- 
cording, was  strongly  opposed  to  Us 
final] 


Tbe  iw^p**"*  tix  coDgreaslanal  action 
on  school  daaagragntlnn  at  thla  point  in 
ttma  is  the  public  furor  oear  tbe  widely 
misunderstood  issue  of  pupil  tran^orta- 
tion,  or  busing.  Over  tbe  years  busing 
students  has  been  uaed  as  a  tool  to 
achieve  many  different  educational  goals, 
inyi^iriiwg  mimiiMahiin  at  f"**«wiie  fe- 
cial education  for  the  bandleapped.  and 
vocational  training.  In  each  instance, 
busing  waa  uaed  ao  that  the  voallty  of 
education  wooM  be  Impreved.  Ifow  that 
it  hM  been  propoaed  aa  a  tool  to  h^  de- 
segregate aehoola.  the  old  faadttar  adkxd- 
bus  baa  auddanly  beeoma  an  obiect  of 
wrath.  Yet  its  goal  in  this  new  use  re- 
mains the  same:  To  huprore  the  (laaUty 
of  education.  As  naaldent  IttaoB  has 
noted: 

QuaUty  la  what  education  la  all  about;  de- 
segregation Is  vital  to  that  quality — 

In  aome  ««"*»~^—  baatag  la  the  only 
feasible  tool  to  achieve  daaagrwgatlnn  For 
this  reaaoB.  it  Is  vital  that  tMa  tad  re- 
main avaaabie  to  be  uaed  hr  acfaoal  dls- 
trlcto  which  are  either  saithig  wrinn- 
tarily  to  deaagragato  at  are  andar  oonrt 
order  to  desegregate.  HJl.  13915  seeks  to 
limit  the  uae  of  that  taaL  Thara  is  a  fine 
line  between  Umittng  the  use  of  bnahig 
and  actually  bbulBcing  the  prognas  of 
desegregattaa.  however,  and  in  crossing 
that  line.  HJL  13015  bacomcs  more  than 
Just  an  »»«h-«-f»t  bUL  Ita  fact;  the  bill 
not  only  endangers  tha  future  pragraas  of 
school  deeegragatlan  in  tttfa  Nation,  It 
also  goes  against  like  progreaa  ttatt  has 
been  made  in  the  18  years  that  have 
elapsed  slnee  the  Blonu  darMnn 

Making  an  already  hannftil  Mil 
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man  dangerous,  the  House  has  restored 
to  the  bUl  aectlon  406.  which  the  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  Committee  had  deleted. 
Thla  section  permit*  the  reopenlnr  of  de- 
sesregatlai  plana  already  ordered  by  ttie 
courts  In  accordance  with  tlUe  VI  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  19«4,  so  that  such 
Plans  may  be  modified  to  conform  with 
the  provisions  of  HJt.  13915.  The  clear 
and  regrettable  Implication  of  this  pro- 
vision Is  that  Congress  wants  to  do  more 
than  guide  and  limit  what  can  be  done 
about  school  desegregation  in  the  future; 
Congrees  la  also  willing  to  witness  wid 
even  condone  the  undoing  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  so  far.  ,  «  t3 

Yet  another  serious  weakness  of  HJt. 
13915  Is  that  it  walks  on  shaky  constitu- 
tional grounds.  First,  although  the  14th 
amendment  does  grant  Congress  tiie 
"power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation, the  provisions"  of  the  amendment, 
this  power  does  not  include  the  right  to 
reduce  the  extent  of  equal  protection. 
Therefore,  the  attempt  in  H.R.  13915  to 
narrow  the  definition  of  what  constitutes 
equal  protection  becomes  highly  ques- 
tionable. ^    „    ,.   .. 

Second.  HJl.  13915  tries  to  limit  the 
abiklty  of  the  Federal  courts  to  remedy 
constitutional  violations.  This  attempt 
may  in  fact  amount  to  a  denial  of  due 
process  of  law  under  the  fifth  amend- 
ment. _  .  . 
For  all  of  the  above  reasons  I  voted 
against  HJt.  13915.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  bill,  as  passed  by  the  House,  would 
create  far  more  problems  than  it  could 
ever  solve.  Congress  would  be  better  off 
to  continue  to  drag  its  feet  on  school  de- 
segregation and  do  absolutely  nothing 
than  to  approve  such  potentially  harmful 
legislation  as  this  bUl. 


THE 


"PEER   PRESSURE"    DRUG 
CURE 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  ixoainA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BKPRBaSENTATIVES 

Friday,  Autntst  18,  1972 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  5 
1  had  the  pleasure  of  taking  members  of 
the  Select  Committee  on  Crime  on  a  field 
trip  to  the  small  town  of  Davie,  Pla.,  for 
a  look  at  an  apparently  successful  drug 
rehabilitation  center  which  concentrates 
on  rehabJlitating  large  numbers  of  ado- 
lescent girls  and  boys. 

This  visit  occurred  on  the  evening  fol- 
lowing the  first  3  days  of  hearings  in  Mi- 
ami on  the  proWcm  of  drug  abuse  and 
narcotic  addiction  among  school-age 
children. 

Two  articles  reporting  on  these  events 

follow: 

PEBSBumx"  D»oo  Ctjbk  Gaining 

PUXNDS    ANO    CKITICS 


(By  Doug  ClUton) 

Forr  Lauiw«bai*. — Dwbble's  mother  looked 
at  h«  14-ye«r-old  dftughter,  newly  free  from 
the  grip  of  drugs,  and  proudly  confided:  "I 
have  a  place  of  canvas  and  stone  from  the 
old  Se«d  building.  I'U  keep  It  always." 

Her  devotion  to  the  two-year-old  drug  re- 
babUltatton  center  near  Port  Lauderdale  Is 
typical.  It  la  shared  by  a  growing  group  of 
prominent  people. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Rep.  Claude  Pepper  took  his  Se\cct  Com- 
mlttee  on  Crime  to  the  newly  purchased  M- 
acre  compound  to  Davie  The  foUowlng  day. 
Art  Barker,  the  center's  director,  testified  be- 
fore the  coauntttee. 

Later  In  the  day,  US.  CommisBloner  Ed- 
ward Swan,  father  of  a  Seed  suocees.  offered 
testimony  to  the  same  cominltte«. 

Criminal  Court  Judge  Alfonso  Sepe  refers 
all  his  drug-reUted  cases  to  the  Seed  and  has 
called  It  a  "miracle."  Sen.  Edmund  Muakie 
went  to  the  Seed  to  see  and  be  seen  while  his 
presidential  campaign  was  still  alive  Actor- 
atoger  Sammy  Davis  stopped  by. 

Aa<X  the  Seed  story.  "The  Seed  of  Hope. 
was   told   In  documentary  fashion  on   tele- 
vision. , 

Debbie's  mother  and  the  others  hall  Barker 
as  the  creator  of  the  program  that  sav-^ 
youthful  drug  users.  They  claim  the  Seed 
transforms  90  per  cent  of  all  the  youths  who 
enter  the  program. 

But  not  everyone  la  convinced  that  the 
Seed  Is  the  answer.  Some  doubt  the  claimed 
success  rate.  Others  oppose  the  referral  sys- 
tem. Still  others  fear  that  the  treatment  cen- 
ter Is  too  "closed"  and  may  overtreat. 

Among  critics  are  members  of  the  Mental 
Health  Association,  psychologists,  scholars, 
probaUon  officers  and  psychiatrists. 

How  has  Art  Baker,  a  one-time  Playboy 
Club  comic  and  reformed  alcoholic,  con- 
vinced so  many  people  that  the  Seed  has  the 
answer— perhaps  the  only  one— to  the  ram- 
paging drug  problem? 

It's  quite  simple,  says  Barker  and  his  en- 
thusiastic supporters:  The  program  works. 

"I  save  kids,"  says  Barker,  "And  I  don  t 
get  Involved  with  the  bureaucratic  crap 
that  makes  all  the  other  programs  fall." 

For  the  politician  who  sees  the  growing 
drug  problem  as  trouble  at  the  polls  and 
the  Judge  who  sees  it  as  crime  in  the  streets, 
a  simple,  cheap  (Saoo  a  head)  and  massive 
program  that  works  Is  like  a  miracle. 

Barker  tells  at  least  one  important  per- 
son a  day  that  1.800  youths  are  "straight" 
because  the  Seed  made  them  that  way.  Al- 
most as  frequentlv.  he  gives  a  demonstration 
of  how  he  saves  them  through  a  device  he 
calls  an  "open  meeting." 

The  open  meeting  Is  slmUar  to  a  revival. 
Participants  stand  and  confess  their  drug- 
riddled  past,  renounce  It  and  assert  their 
long-abused  love  for  parents. 

Parents  and  children  exchange  "I  love 
you's,"  the  password  of  the  Barker-Seed  sub- 
culture. The  evening  Is  concluded  with  the 
500  or  600  children  singing  "America  the 
Beautiful,"  "Battle  H>-mn  of  the  Republic" 
and  other  patriotic  songs. 

"I  did  evervthlng  from  pot  to  downs.  I 
started  when  'l  was  12.  I  robbed  stuff  from 
six  different  houses  ..." 

Such  confessions  do  not  accurately  reveal 
the  extent  of  a  child's  drug  use.  say  some 
critics. 

Dr.  Robert  R.  Jones,  a  Nova  University 
professor  of  psvchology  and  once  a  candi- 
date to  evaluate  the  Seed  program,  says  ad- 
missions may  be  exaggerated  to  win  status. 
But  Seed  supporters  close  ranks  with 
Barker  on  the  basis  of  the  performance  at 
the  open  meeting  and  parents'  testimonials. 
Recently  Barker  has  won  financial  support 
along  with  the  vocal  acclaims. 

With  the  help  of  the  political  Influence 
of  one  of  his  supporters,  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Mental  Health  awarded  the  pro- 
gram a  $177,000  grant,  renewable  yearly  for 
eight  years. 

The  Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Admin- 
istration provided  a  $30,000  grant  through 
the  Broward  County  Narcotic  Guidance 
Council. 

Last  week  the  Metro  Commission  awarded 
a  $13,500  grant  to  Barker  to  treat  100  Dade 
Youth.  He  has  also  won  wide  private  sup- 
port from  the  community,  and  several  Brow- 
ard cities  are  donating  $100  for  each 
youth  from  Its  limits  who  attends  the  Seed. 
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The  supp<»'t  la  linked  directly  to  the  elalin 
of  a  90  per  cent  suooeea  r«t«. 

MerriU  Schuera,  a  Nova  XJnlvargtty  re- 
searcher to  drug  rebabrntatton  and  oom  at 
the  evaluators  of  another  Broward  drug  pro- 
gram, says,  "It  is  inoonceivable  that  anyone 
could  seriously  advance  the  proposition  that 
a  two-year-old  drug  program  la  90  per  cant 
effective." 

Purthermore.  says  Schuers.  the  Seed  has 
little  or  no  follow-up  program  to  keep  tab* 
on  "graduates." 

Schuers  and  other  critics  say  the  program 
is  basically  a  good  one,  based  as  it  is  on  a 
variety  of  tested  techniques,  but  Judgments 
about  Its  success  must  wait. 

Barker  calls  a  "Seedling"  a  success  even 
when  he  still  Is  undergoing  rehabilitation. 

But  there  are  many  two-term  Seedlingi 
and  many  who  have  been  In  the  program's 
24-hour-a-day  surveillance  phase — 12  hours 
In  therapy  and  12  at  a  foster  home — for 
longer  than  the  prescribed  two  weeks. 

According  to  a  show  of  hands,  at  least  one- 
fourth  of  the  several  hundred  drug  users  at 
the  Seed  one  day  last  week  had  been  on  the 
10  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  regimen  for  at  least  five 
weeks.  About  half  had  been  there  more  than 
three  weeks. 

HaU  of  those  present  that  day  had  been 
back  to  the  Seed  for  a  second  visit  after 
earlier  being  released  as  rehabilitated.  Some 
of  those  who  returned  for  the  second  time 
were  at  the  Seed  for  "attitude"  problems. 

One  girl  had  been  on  the  10-10  program  for 
54  days,  was  released  and  then  returned  by 
her  parents  after  she  started  "playing 
games.'  She  was  44  days  into  her  second  stay. 
A  boy  said  he'd  been  to  the  program  three 
times,  ne  was  on  the  10-10  program  tot  43 
days.  His  story  was  cut  off  by  Barker  because 
he  was  "an  exceptional  case." 

A  married  woman  of  22,  mother  of  an  In- 
fant, admitted  to  smoktog  pot  20  times  In 
two  years.  She  was  on  her  23rd  day  of  a 
scheduled  30-day  stay  at  the  Seed. 

The  Rev.  Robert  KeUey,  a  former  Seed 
board  member  and,  on  the  whole,  a  Seed 
supporter,  said: 

"Sometimes  I  think  the  children  are  left 
to  the  program  too  long.  I  know  a  boy  who 
was  left  to  It  for  11  weeks,  and  It  was  Jiist  too 
much.  That's  one  of  the  reasons  I  wanted 
more  professionals  to  the  program,"  KeUey 
says. 

Mrs.  Powers  Sharretts.  director  of  the 
Broward  Mental  Health  Association,  and  a 
less-temperate  critic,  calls  the  tool  of  con- 
frontation and  confession  employed  by  the 
Seed  a  "dangerous  tool  when  you  don't  know 
when  to  stop  It." 

Barker  says  his  10  senior  staff  members 
and  12  Junior  staff  members  know  what 
makes  "druggies"  Uck  better  than  anyone. 
All  senior  and  Jvtolor  staff  members  are 
graduates  of  the  program.  The  Seed  has  one 
"professional,"  a  Roman  Catholic  nun  with 
degrees  in  psychology,  to  conform  with  dic- 
tates of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health  grant. 

Barker  regards  professionals  with  disdain, 
dismissing  them  in  a  sweeping  comment: 
"They  can't  do  a  damn  thing  with  kids  on 

drugs." 

If  the  professionals  and  all  other  drug 
programs  can't  work,  as  Barker  says,  how 
can  the  Seed? 

According  to  Barker,  it  works  on  major 
prtoclple — peer  pressure. 

•Peer  pressure  turns  them  on  to  drugs, 
and  peer  pressure  can  get  them  off,"  he  says. 

It  is  Seed-created— peer  pressure  that  does 
the  Job,  he  adds. 

Dr  Raymond  KUllnger,  a  psychiatrist  in 
private  practice  and  the  state's  regional 
chairman  for  drug  rehabUltatton  programs. 
says:  "Pw  some  people,  the  system  Barker 
uses  may  have  some  benefit.  But  there  are 
those  who  can  be  hurt  by  the  program.  I 
think    it    works    best    with    (drug)    experl- 
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Btentwa  wlw  rwpond  to  an  aathorttartan 

■*^?*C  underlying  claim  that  76-a6  per 
«^of  the  boys  and  gifto  to  achooto  ar« 
SvT  uwOT  at  druga  la  dl«put«l  by  aeveral 
2S  offlclala  and  ClUef  JuvenUe  Court 
WM  Frank  Orlando,  who  aaya  his  experl- 

ImT Pl«ew  ">•  ^^^^  ™^^**  '*'**'  ^     . 

to  support  of  Barker,  however.  Is  School 

mgtii    Chairman    Lyle    Anderson,    a    Seed 

^"^^  pttst  preeaure  is  developed  to  the 
-roaram  with  the  basic  prtoclplea  of  Alco- 
Sri^  Anonymous— the  syatem  that  won 
^UK  from  the  whlaky  botUe.  The  heavy 
fmfeaslonsl  aspect  of  the  8e«l  and  the 
gjo^-toventory  concept  are  lifted  almost 
*umMj  from  AA. 

BaalcaUy  the  program  br«aks  the  partld- 
nant  down  bo  that  hs  develops  dependence  on 
ST aroup.  HIS  good  bshavlar  then  Is  rewarded 
hTths  group  and  bad  brtiavlor  la  ptinlahed. 

In  theory,  he  U  placed  to  the  group  after 
an  intake  totervlew  dsslgnsd  to  estimate  the 
^apth  of  his  drug  habit  and  the  cwnplexlty 
M  hiB  personality  problem. 

ftort  Lauderdale  chUd  psychologist  Wll- 
Uftin  Byan,  now  with  the  Lauderdale  peychl- 
,tnc  group  but  fWTnerty  a  Nova  staff  mem- 
ber,  caUs  the  totake  phase  of  any  program 

-liie  intake  procedure,  u  the  rast  of  the 
pngram,  must  be  ftUly  evaluatwL  CUUdren 
lafened  through  the  schools  are  n«ver  ex- 
toUned  to  determine  their  sulUbUlty  for  the 
kind  of  treatonent  at  ths  Ssed. 

If  aomsone  came  to  me  with  a  problem,  I 
wmldnt  Just  put  him  to  shock  ther^y 
without  first  evmltiatlng  the  nature  U  his 
■roWem,"  says  Byan,  who  has  occasionally 
nfetred  patients  to  the  B«ed. 

In  many  cases,  the  person  doing  ths  to- 
taks  totervlew  at  the  Seed  Is  a  Jtmlor  or 
itakir  staff  member  and  not  ths  program's 
one  prirfesalcmal.  Sometimes  It  is  Suay  Bar- 
tat,  the  director's  19-y«ar-<Hd  nleos — not  a 
fttmer  Seedling,  not  trained  to  psychology. 

That  Is  not  to  4ay  all  youthful  drug  users 
nferred  to  the  Seed  are  not  evaluated  before 
being  admitted. 

In  Broward,  the  chief  Juvenile  Court  Judge 
and  the  head  of  the  probation  division  have 
refused  to  comply  with  Barker's  request  that 
an  drug  trffenders  be  routinely  paroled  to 
the  Seed. 

Says  Squire  Hannl,  Probation  Department 
head-  "I  allow  my  probation  oOoers  full 
prafesslonal  totegrlty.  They  fully  evaluate 
the  chUd  and  refer  him  to  the  drug  rehabili- 
tation faculty  they  believe  best  suited  for  his 
particular  personality."  _ 

Barker  has  no  kind  words  for  Judge  Pran* 
Orlando  ox  Hannl. 

w»nnt,  like  nearly  everyone  else  to  Brow- 
ard officialdom,  offers  restratoed  comment. 
Meet  reserve  Judgment  cm  the  program  and 

lefuse  comment  on  Barker.  

They  would  lUe  to  give  the  program  a 
dianoe  and  dont  like  to  Judge  It  on  their 
feelings  about  Barker. 

But  Barker  IS  the  Seed,  as  both  friends 
and  enemies  say. 

His  is  perhaps  the  only  program  of  Its  kind 
that  has  one  man  serving  as  execuUve  di- 
rector, president  and  ohalrman  o«  the  board. 
In  the  corporate  structure,  the  other  posi- 
tion of  real  Impoctancs  Is  held  by  Barter's 
wife.  SheUey.  She  Is  eecretary-Uf  ■iirer. 

According  to  sources  close  to  Barker  to 
the  days  before  he  started  the  Seed,  he  to- 
eorporated  with  several  helpers,  todudlng 
Municipal  Court  Judge  James  Balalnger.  stlU 
a  board  member. 

In  a  faet  sheet  about  Seed,  Barker  does 
not  in»nt4i>"  that  he  used  a  church  bouse 
provided  free  by  the  First  Lutheran  Church 
In  POTt  Lauderdale.  TTie  fact  sheet  does  not 
mention  modest  funding  provided  by  Brow- 
ard's poverty  agency  and  generous  loans 
that  ouule  It  i>osslble  for  him  to  move  toto 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS    - 

a  second  stte  a«sr  he  bad  a  IWU^  oot  with 
efaurdi  elders. 

Tom  nseg*"  *  TorK  Lauderdale 
man  n*o  knew  Barker  In  New  York, 
the  man. 

"When  Art  got  something  in  bis  bead. 
he'd  reaUy  argue  the  point,  be  adamuDt 
atxwt  It.  He  has  an  ego,  sore,  but  this  you 
have  to  have  If  you're  ersr  gonna  get  your 
bead  above  the  crowd  .  .  .  and  there's  gonna 
be  someone  out  there  to  throw  rocks,"  be 
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be  glT«a  to  dmc-rrtiabUitatton  pffoJ«e«s  and 
dfug-eduaatlon  programs  In  ■chools 

"The  federal  govsmmsnt."  Pepp«r  Mid, 
•must  take  an  active  and  ^omlxMnt  role, 
we  can  not  let  young  (Ailldren's  lives  tun  to 
ertmre,  dsgnktetloD  and  death.  We  hope  that 
tbsee  hearings  wBI  be  .  .  .  the  beginning  of 
a  «»**<'»»*i  ooaunltment  to  assure  drug-tree 


says. 

And  people  do  throw  rocks.  

"He  has  a  rotten  temper,"  says  one  former 
aoqtialntance.  "He's  the  kind  at  guy  who 
plays  charades  at  a  party  and  when  nobody 
can  gueea  what  It  Is  he  fUes  toto  a  rage  and 
calls  everybody  stupid." 

In  the  words  of  Phil  Cheaney,  a  Broward 
County  banker  and  former  Seed  board  mem- 
ber, "Art  bums  people  out." 

"He  Is  BO  totense  a  name,  you  Just  cant 
keep  up  with  him.  Barkar  Is  an  evangelist. 
If  you  want  to  foUow  him,  you  have  to 
commit  yourself  wholeheartedly  or  not  at 
all."  Cheaney  says. 

[Prom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  July  10,  19721 
TwELvn-Yiuui-Ouis  Btnr  Hwonf  Ax  School 
(By  Blck  Abtams) 
•*TWelv«-year-oldB  are  esperlBMntlng  here 
In  Miami  with  beroto  which  they  can  buy  to 
the  schoolyard;  young  girls  and  boys  are 
popping  plUs  at  an  kinds;  and  IS-year-olds 
are  buying  dope  from  their  16-yaar-oid 
friends." 

Thta  sUtement,  by  U.8.  Bep.  (Saude  P«i>per 
(D-Fla.)  was  baAsd  last  week  by  many  wtt- 
neaaes  wtM>  appeared  before  the  Hioose  Se- 
lect Committee  on  CMme,  toveMgatlng  the 
"Drug  CrlsiB  m  Dade  County  Schools.'*  o< 
which  he  is  the  dialrman. 

The  other  members  at  the  committee  are 
OxLgreesmen  Frank  Brasoo  and  Charles 
Bangel  at  New  York,  Jaaaea  Kann  at  Sooth 
Carolina,  Morgan  Murphy  of  nunola.  Charles 
Wiggins  oC  California  and  William  Keating  of 
CMilo. 

The  committee  questioned  doaens  of  wlt- 
nannwi  If  the  opinions  of  former  addicts, 
drug-r^tabaitatkm  oOlelalB.  sehool-board 
membera,  doetors.  and  parents  whose  ehlldien 
became  addicted  and  may  have  died  beoaoae 
of  drugs  are  true,  Miami  is  Indeed,  to  uas 
Pepper's  words,  "gravely  to  nsed  of  help  by 
BtaU,  looal  and  national  government." 

One  lS-y«ar-old  ex-addlet  told  the  oom- 
mlttee  he  robbed  stores  once  a  day  to  soK>art 
a  gaoo-a-day  bsrotn  haUt. 

A  beroto  addict's  mother  testified  that  her 
son  strangled  his  g-year-dd  sister  whOe  In 
a  "drug  stupor."  The  woman  told  the  oom- 
mlttee  she  tried  to  get  help  tat  her  son  aev- 
eral  times. 

She  said  she  could  not  get  he^  from  local 
probation  officials,  although  the  boy  had  been 
oonyleted  at  shoplifting  to  Btq;>port  his  habit. 
Art  Barker,  a  founder  of  The  Seed,  a  Brow- 
ard County  drug  retaabimatton  program,  said 
he  could  send  any  child  to  any  aohool  to  Dade 
County  with  glO  "and  In  90  minutes  they 
could  come  back  with  drugs." 

"The  drug-abuse  situation,"  Pepper  said, 
"has  assumed  deadly  proportions  to  the 
Miami  area.  Ovar  the  last  five  years,  mors 
than  4M  peopU  hare  dted  of  drug  overdoses 
or  drug-related  causes.  In  the  last  two  years 
B^od-age  ohUdrMi'B  drug  deaths  have  more 
than  doubled." 

Bach  day.  Pepper  began  the  heart  ngw  by 
Baying  "There  are  preeently  between  7,000 
and  14,000  heroin  addlDto  in  Dade  County. 
This  maans  that  one  In  every  1ST  residents 
is  a  hard-core  drug  addict.  In  Dade  County, 
of  the  $8a  mlUlon  worth  of  property  stol^ 
each  year,  more  than  half  can  be  attributed 
to  addicts." 

Pepper  promised  that  the  committee  would 
urge  federal  legislation  so  that  funds  oould 


FINANCIAL  STATEliCENT 

HON.  JOHN  BRADEMAS 

or   INOXAXA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBBSENTATIVES 

Fridag.  Auotut  It.  im 
Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
sert at  tbls  point  In  the  Ricobo  a  cur- 
rent statement  of  my  financial   assets 
and  sources  of  Income. 

The  Inf ormatian  given  f oUoira  the  form 
of  tbe  ofllrjei  flti^"*^*'  disclosure  state- 
ment re<iuired  by  rule  XIJV  of  the  House 
of  RepresentatlTes. 

Mr.  %ie«lcer,  I  alBO  Include  a  com- 
plete statement  of  my  securities  holdings 
and  their  value  as  of  this  date,  some  of 
which  are  not  required  to  be  disclosed 
In  the  official  statement: 

RHANCIAL  STATEMENT  Of  COtlttttSSIlAH  lOHN  gKAOEMAS 


S«cariti«  hoMiats 


M«tiic»wim  IsveifMrtTndt....  »  ».» 

AdvMCiRanCorp »  z" 

G«Mnl  Melon  C«p »  J -g 

S«BC«rtaia«i.l<c 2»  J-Jg 
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a.    Ti^'««'"    firom    riufssslnnal 
Oons — None. 

S.  (a)  In^'~**^  from  a  single  souns  ax- 
eeedlng  $6,000  and  not  reported  to  Section 
a,  above — None. 

(b)  fTapltal  galas  from  a  single  souree  ax- 
oeMUng  $6,000— None.  

(e)  if««»«KTtTnnMffit  for  expendlturee  trotn 
a  single  aouroe  sntnsedlng  61.000    None. 

(d)  Souree  of  bonorarta  aggregating  asoo 
or  more  from  a  alagle  souree-— (1971 
l»71  to  date) :  Univvilty  of  Kotie 
North  Amarlsaa  PobUdilng  OomgiaBr.  In- 
diana umietalty;  Bdaoatlott  R< 
ttan:  Sweet  Briar  OoUege;  BetMi 
mant  Instttste.  Ine4  CbilAea's  Bebabttlta- 
tlon  mstttnta.  BalthBora;  Indiana  Statewide 
Buiwl  glentili  Oooperattve:  University  ttf  St. 
Lools;  Mew  Bn^aad  Prognm  In  TtatAier 
■Aoeatton:  Amharat  CoUegs;  IBM  Oonfw- 
enoe:  AasoeUtioa  of  AmMtean  Pid>IlabarB: 
•ad  Fenns^vania  Aaaoelafelaa  at  OoDegBS  and 
imiveiBltlea.  Total— 1071  and  1072  to  date 
10,660.00. 

4.  irnseoured  Indebtedness  exceeding  $10,- 
000— None. 


THE  AMERICAN  DREAM  AND  THE 
AMERICAN  REAUTT 


HON.  EMTH  GREEN 

or  oaaaoM 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  B»PB«8«»TAl1  V *8 

min.  AMVUtt  It.  1972 
Mrs.  CSIEEN  of  Orevn.  Mr.  Speaker, 
i  recent  letter  I  have  received  from  a 
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constituent  ha«  so  perfectly  portrayed 
tbe  <fllfwnm  of  an  uvtatt  citizen  of 
these  Dtaited  States  In  a  period  of  in- 
tense rmtl"n#'  fnetnitloa.  uncertainty, 
anger  t>^  bevllderment  that  I  am  moved 
to  bring  It  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
Ifftgttf  To  an  extraordinary  decree  It 
rereals  not  only  the  souroes  of  our  great 
national  frustration  but  illuminates  as 
well  causal  relationships  between  such 
Important  issues  as  unemployment,  edu- 
cation, welfare,  the  war  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  the  treatment  of  veterans. 

President  Nlzon.  In  his  now-famous 
remarks  at  the  ConnaJly  Ranch  last  May 
concerning  the  American  "work  ethic" 
and  the  need  to  revive  it  in  this  country, 
could  have  found  no  better  representa- 
tive than  the  writer  of  this  letter  when 
he  described  "miUloDs  of  fine  Americans 
that  work  hard,  are  proud  of  their  work — 
(who)  have  made— (and)  built  this 
country,  and  (who)  are  going  to  build  it 
bigger  in  the  future." 

Tliere  is  a  terrible  temptation  to  com- 
ment on  other  aspecte  of  this  excellent 
letter.  I  will  forego  the  opportunity,  com- 
mending it  to  your  attention  on  its  own 
merits  as  one  of  the  best  presentations 
of  the  overall  TJja.  dilemma  to  come  to 
my  attention  in  a  long  time. 
Hon.  Edith  Okkxit, 
Hom*€  of  tUprtaentatioes, 
WoMtiitti/ton,  DJC. 

Dbaji  Mju.  QfaxH:  I'm  writing  this  letter 
to  thank  you  for  your  recent  stand  against 
the  war  in  Vietnam.  My  wife  and  I  support 
Senator  McOovern  wholeheartedly  In  hte  ef- 
forts to  bring  this  conflict  to  a  swift  con- 
dualon.  A  Mcond  matter  of  aaacmm  la  the 
economic  chaoe  created  by  thte  war,  a  por- 
tion of  which  has  touched  my  family. 

I'm  a  veteran  of  service  In  the  army  from 
1»M  to  IM©.  My  Job  Included  typing  claasl- 
fled  report*  on  far  eastern  countrlea  includ- 
ing Vietnam.  Upon  my  separation  from  the 
unit  X  was  awarded  a  letter  of  appreciation 
tot  tlte  manner  in  which  I  ciHiducted  my 
dutlee.  My  personal  opinion  baa  always  been 
that  thta  war  was  purely  a  Vtetnameae  inter- 
nal matter  and  did  not  warrant  the  inter- 
vention of  the  United  States. 

Baoantly  I  graduated  from  Portland  State 
University  with  a  B.S.  in  geoiogy.  At  the  time 
o<  graduation  I  had  malntalaed  a  QPA  of  3.03 
the  entire  four  years,  in  sptte  of  not  finishing 
high  aebool.  A  lot  of  bard  work  and  sac- 
rlflcea  has  been  rewar«led  by  the  prospect  of 
no  Job  in  the  near  f\iturs  In  my  field  and  a 
loss  otf  sanhinty  and  ehanee  to  regain  my 
tanmi  )ob.  Tbe  OI  Bill  to  be  suooessful  In 
retraining  veteraas  eant  be  oouplad  to  a 
i^iw  eeoaoiny.  At  tbe  pneent  I  have  a  OB  7 
rating  wltli  tbe  federal  government  as  a 
geologist.  I  qtiallfled  for  tbe  higher  rating 
umlsr  tbs  superior  acartemVft  achievement  re- 
quixement.  In  spite  of  federal  reinstatement 
rlgbte  tor  emptoyese.  I  find  It  impossible  to 
leentar  tbe  federal  sarvioe  if  no  position  can 
be  filled  due  to  tbe  prseent  oeHlngs.. 

Prior  to  196»  I  was  employed  for  ten  years 
toy  tbe  Postal  Serrloe.  Taking  into  account 
military  service  I  was  a  thirteen  year  federal 
employee.  I  entered  the  Postal  Service  during 
the  last  Republican  reoesslon  In  1968-1960. 
Tbe  pay  was  only  g3.M  per  hour  and  the 
Buperlntendenta  worked  tbe  subsUtutes  50  to 
65  hours  a  week  with  no  time  and  one  half 
for  overtime.  Considering  my  army  pay  of 
$78.00  per  uDiktb  at  tbe  start  of  my  tour  and 
•140.00  per  month  at  the  end  of  it.  this  was 
luxury.  Just  prior  to  the  postal  strike  I  re- 
signed, as  did  many  of  my  oo-workers.  Fif- 
teen years  aenlorlty  was  needed  to  obtain  a 
summer  vacatlcm  and  the  pay  had  lagged 
far  bebmd  what  was  needed  for  a  man  with 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

a  family.  This  Is  the  reason  I  decided  to  ac- 
oept  tbe  terms  of  the  OI  BUI  and  complete 
my  education.  I  had  been  thoroughly  sokl  on 
tbe  idea  that  U  I  wanted  out  of  tbe  rut — edu- 
oatton  was  the  route.  I  figured  that  If  I 
worked  under  the  very  worst  the  goverxunent 
had  to  offer  I  should  at  least  be  given  the 
chance  for  something  better. 

During  my  education  I  received  no  other 
federal  or  sute  aasUtanoe.  My  wife  and  I 
maxtaged  to  earn  tbe  remaliMler  of  the  money 
we  need  to  support  a  family  of  five  by  our 
own  eftorts  (and  wits)  The  OI  benefits  came 
to  only  $256.00  per  month.  We  ended  up 
spending  my  entire  federal  retirement  fund 
to  make  ends  meet  Ckdlege  work  study  grants 
are  not  geared  to  the  needs  of  a  veteran 
with  «  family:  the  machinery  to  implement 
such  a  grant  Is  usually  very  slow  and  the 
jotoe  are  not  generaUy  aUocated  according 
to  amount  of  need.  When  I  flirst  started  to 
attend  full  time  I  applied  for  a  work  study 
)ob  and  none  was  available  In  spite  of  the 
fact  tnat  a  veteran  who  had  attended  the 
university  prior  to  his  military  service  did 
hold  down  such  a  ]ob  while  working  else- 
where part  time,  receiving  OI  benefits,  and 
whUe  married  to  a  working  registered  nurse. 
Luckily  we  are  very  resourceful  people. 

Tomorrow  I  will  go  to  an  Interview  for  the 
position  of  furniture  mover,  one  of  the  few 
Jobs  avaUable.  What's  bothering  me  Is  the 
fact  'Jiat  the  harder  we  try  the  worse  things 
seem  to  get.  Federal  regulations  at  the  time 
prevented  my  mother  from  earning  enough 
mon«y  to  support  her  family  and  stUl  retain 
her  suclal  security  survivors  insiu'anoe  bene- 
fits, which  were  sorely  needed.  Federal  and 
state  regulations  on  hazardous  work  for 
minors  prevented  me  from  holding  better 
paying  Jobs  in  my  teens  and  forced  me  to 
spend  even  longer  hours  in  harvest  fields 
for  little  pay.  I  am  beginning  to  tire  of  It! 

Having  lived  like  a  peon  In  my  younger 
years  I  Identify  strongly  with  people  on  lower 
Incomes,  this  Is  why  I  support  Senator  Mc- 
Oovern. Young  people  In  this  country  should 
have  an  equal  opportunity  to  attend  ooUege. 
should  be  able  to  advance  to  responsible 
Jobs  if  they  are  capable,  should  not  be  com- 
pelled tc  accept  lees  then  a  decent  standard 
of  living  so  a  privileged  minority  can  profit 
excessively  from  a  system  that  could  pro- 
vide well  for  all.  I  believe  firmly  In  America, 
but  I  will  not  accept  the  conditions  that  I 
have  observed  In  my  lifetime  as  all  that 
Ankerlca  has  to  offer. 

If  conditions  don't  Improve  soon  oxa  gov- 
ernment wUl  be  faced  with  a  gradual  with- 
drawal of  the  consent  to  be  governed  by 
the  people.  Many  otherwise  honest  people 
will  resort  to  whatever  means  they  can 
muster  to  earn  money  to  pay  bills  and  the 
VS.  will  slip  even  closer  to  anarchy  If  crime 
Is  to  be  sharply  curtailed  and  the  welfare 
roles  reduced,  for  Ood's  sake  lets  put  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work. 

Sincerely  yours 

RALPH  C.  FXBLT. 


August  18,  1972 

AuGim  iBTa. 
DxiUt  CoNSTTruam:  I  am  very  plsassfl  to 
report  that  the  results  ot  my  sixth  annual 
constituent  poll  have  been  tabulated,  and 
the  breakdown  of  responses  on  each  qusa- 
tlon  is  printed  briow  for  your  Information. 


HON    EDWARD  O.  BIESTER,  JR.'S 
LATEST  NEWSLETTTER 


Pwetnf 


HON.  EDWIN  D.  ESHLEMAN 

or   PENMSTLVAjflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursdav.  August  17.  1972 

Mr.  ESHLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Pete  Biester's  latest  newslet- 
ter to  residents  of  the  Eighth  Congres- 
sional District  of  Pennsylvania: 


Y«       No 


N«r»- 


2. 


Wkkh  o)  Hm  lollowtng  do  you  con- 
skier  tti«  nott  prdoriU*  eeurn  o( 
action  ID  Vietua? 
•.  Continuod  phiMd  withdrawal 
of  Amtrican  forcn  consisttnt 
with  tiM  Presideot's  proinsi. . 

b.  Immodiste  wittidrawtt  o<  all 
American  forces    

c.  Withdrawal  of  all  American 
fortes  by  <  definite  date  con. 
dHiMMd  Ml  retessc  tt  fOWs. . 

The  NstisnsI  Commsnuk  m  Msf»- 
buana  fi  Drug  Abuse  hss  recosi- 
mended  that  the  possession  ol  mari- 
huana for  personal  and  private  use 
no  lomer  be  an  otlenee.  Watrid  yM 
favor  sack  a  chanft  in  Federal  la«7. 

3  Do  you  favor  the  PresidSBt's  recent 
efforts  to  open  mora  noraul  ralatiOM 
with  China?.- - 

4  Do  yoa  favor  (ha  cstaMitbment  of 
fsderaItT  sueporled  votantsry  day 
cat ecenters  tor  the  chiidrea  of  work- 
ing mothers? 

5.  Ho*  successful  have  the  wa^e-price 
re(ulattons  been  in  rod«ein(  the 
pacaot  loBabon? 

a.  Ht|hly  suecetsfiil 

k  ModsratelY  successful 

c   Unsuccessful — 

6  Do  you  favor  the  centimMtion  of 
wafe-prccoonbols? 

a.  ForSnwnths 

b.  For  1  year 

c.  ForZyesrs 

d  NotataH      ---- 

7  Would  you  favor  tin  sdapttos  tt  i 
ne-tault  asia  inswance  proiraa  on 
the  natienal  level  if  the  States  fail  to 
adopt  a  no-f aidt  system? 

t.  Do  yoe  favor  the  eenstrstfien  el  ns- 
dew  pMer  plaats  at  ItawbeM  Island 
and  in  Backs  and  HontSMaery  Cous- 

ties?. ■-■ 

9  Do  you  favor  tefislation  to  stop  new 
and  addrtionel  stadent  transporta- 
ti«n  te  acMwe  racal   balance  in 

schools? V   «-■■_.  ■ 

Do  you  favor  continued  efforts  to 
work  toward  a  more  racialty  inte- 
KTstoo  jocwfy '  —  --.--- . 
ft  so,  what  steps  sho4dd  wn  take: 
a.  Mare haaainc opportunities.... 
b   Increased  accessibility  to  job 
opportunities  and  better  trans- 
portatian  facilities 

11.  With  the  coaifletios  of  the  Apelle 
space  prasraa,  would  you  favor: 

a.  DevSopment  of  a  space  shut- 
tte  as  proposed  over  the  *e>t  ( 
years?- 

b.  Radcal  redactian  oi  the  entire 
program 

The  House  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
of  which  I  am  a  member  is  prasanify 
eonsiderini  la(isiatioH  to  suspend 
the  death  panaky  lor  2  years. 
a.  Do  you  approve  of  such  a  sm- 

pension? :   ..^:  -  -  ■ 

b  Woold  yon  favor  the  abolition 
e(  the  da^  penalty  eacapt  ia 
cases  whereconvictiontesul  tad 
from  the  deeth  of  law  enforce- 
ment officers? 

c  Would  you  lavor  the  abolition  of 
the  death  paaalty  ia  aH  in- 

staaeasl --- 

d.  Do  you  favat  the  death  penalty? 
13.  Would  you  oppose  granting  amnesty 
ta  draft  rasisters  upen  the  end  o« 
our  involvemant  in  Vietsaai  eaadi- 
tKHWl  Boan  the  bmh  invalvad  cs«>- 
pMing  2  years  of  aiititary  or  alter- 
nate service? 
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Approximately  173,000  questtoimalrss 
were  mailed  to  District  residents,  and  re- 
plies were  received  from  over  30.000.  As  In 
the  past,  I  was  encouraged  by  the  substan- 
tial response  to  the  mailing,  and  the  letters 
which  accompanied  so  many  of  the  tjuae- 
tlonnalres  were  particularly  belpful  m  li>- 
terpreUng  the  results. 
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After  bavlng  usad  tbe  ({iiastlonnalie  as  a 
maextf  of  gaiVlnc  eoiutttueat  opinion  itnoe 
rflnt  arrived  In  WatfUngtoo,  I  am  men 
-onvlnoed  tban  ever  of  tbe  vital  role  It 
B|Ms  in  tbe  fiOTnnnB"*'^"""  prooees  between 
Oongratf  ukd  tbe  people.  In  our  country  to- 
day there  ia  a  aearehlng  cm  tbe  part  of  dti- 
^  for  a  vehicle  of  ezpresilon  and  dialogue 
with  govemmant  oOoials.  Tbls  oan  be  rael- 
^id,  to  a  ilgnHlfiant  extent,  through  the 
mDCbsTilin^  of  tbe  questionnaire.  In  fact,  tbe 
ouestlonnalre  proii4>ted  letters  from  people 
iibo  bad  never  before  written  to  a  gov- 
ifninent  ofllclal. 

One  gentleman  from  Morrlsville  wrote: 
•The  o(Hnplexlty  at  govenunent  eeems  to 
jtST*  alienated  most  of  this  country's  cltl- 

ggna they  no  longer  feel   as   if   they   can 

jBSke  any  f<gTii«i«^nt  contributions  to  the 
process  of  government,"  and  went  on  to  say 
ha  thought  tbe  questionnaire  reallaed  ttils 
objective. 

Many  of  tbe  respondents  dklnt  feel  they 
eould  adequately  ezpraas  tbelr  true  aentl- 
msnts  in  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no,"  but  In  order 
to  facilitate  tabulation  It  Is  necessary  to  so 
itructtire  the  latematlvee.  I  fuUy  reoognlse 
tbs  difficulty  of  answsrlng  complex  and  far- 
nsohlng  questions  In  suob  a  manner  since  I 
sm  often  required  to  do  this  when  I  cast  my 
Totas  on  the  House  floor. 

ON   THX   HOattON 

In  recent  weeks,  Congress  has  been  in- 
Tolved  with  a  number  of  pieces  of  leglala- 
tlon  I  am  co-Q>onsortng  and  have  been 
scttvely  supporting. 

Revenue  Sharing — ^Tbe  State  and  Local  Fis- 
cal Assistance  Act  of  1973,  more  commonly 
known  as  Revenue  Sharing,  passed  the  House 
<m  June  22nd  and  tbe  8ena^«  will  consider  Its 
Tsrtlon  on  the  Senate  flo<H'  In  September 
where  tbe  prospects  for  passage  are  very  good. 
Once  the  Senate  acts,  tbe  bill  wouic  go  to 
oonferenoe  to  iron  out  any  differences. 

ITnder  the  provisions  of  both  versions,  $6.3 
billion  would  be  avaUable  for  1972  with  the 
remainder  of  Uie  939.8  billion  to  be  disbursed 
over  the  next  four  years.  According  to  the 
House's  distribution  formulas,  Pennsylvania's 
first  year  entitlement  would  be  198.4  million 
tt  the  stote  level  and  $303i  million  tot  local 
governments,  totalling  over  9300  million  (un- 
der the  Senate  version,  Pennsylvania  would 
ncelve  almost  $4a  mlUion  more) .  All  govern- 
mental units  In  Bucks  County  would  receive 
a  total  of  t7  J  million  with  tbe  county  gov- 
•mment  receiving  gSJ  million,  bwotigbs  91 
million  and  townships  almost  93  mtlllon.  ThB 
total  amoimt  scheduled  for  Montgomery 
Coonty  would  be  9104  mlllloa,  and  Ltfilgb 
County  wotUd  be  entitled  to  94-9  million  in 
the  first  year. 

Bevenue  Sharing  la  President  Nixon's  pro- 
posal to  provide  deqierately  needed  asalst- 
•Qoe  to  state  and  local  governments  for 
financing  efforts  designated  by  tbe  state  and 
local  governments  tbemselves  rather  tban 
those  dictated  by  tbe  VMeral  govenunent. 
Ptmds  to  tbe  state  arc  for  its  tmreatricted 
US*  while  tboee  to  local  governments  are  for 
bl^-prlarlty  objecttvea  In  four  broad  sreas — 
imbllo  safety,  environ  mental  projeots,  sani- 
tary protections  and  publle  tranq>artatlan. 

Tbe  House  and  Senate  veraloDS  ot  tbe  bill 
contain  tbe  fundamental  and  essential  ele- 
ments of  tbe  President's  prapoaal.  I  am  oo- 
Vonsor  of  tbe  orlgtnal  Bevenue  Sbariag  legls- 
latton  and  bave  actively  sapported  Its  pas- 
sage. In  1971  X  beaded  a  CXmgraeslonal  Task 
Vwce  teaaa  on  Bevautie  ahaiing  wbleb  trav- 
eled to  BlohiBand  and  several  cities  In  tbe 
I<OB  Angelas  area,  speaWng  befoce  civic  and 
boainaeB  gioaps  and  newspaper  editorial 
boards  on  tbe  aMrtts  at  Revwiue  Sbarfng. 

0estt»— np»  bills  X  aa  oo-eponsoring  In 

~    Isld— «Be  to  establlili  a  National 

—• ■"~'~-  m  Molttple  Sderoato 

'  to  aslaUi^  a  pcogram  of  treat- 

fiisaarah  Into  Oooley'a  anemia — 

the  House  on  August  1st. 
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Tbe  porposa  of  «ie  Kattonal  Advisory 
OommlsslaDr  Is  to  determine  tbe  most  efleo- 
tlv*  msane  of  fladtng  tbe  cause  of  askd  oure 
and  treatment  for  multiple  seleroala.  MLs.  is  a 
«Ki»Mit/>,  usually  progriaslve  dlaeeie  of  tbe 
narvous  systam.  genMaUy  striking  iZMllvld- 
xials  between  tbe  ages  of  39  and  40.  Tbe 
paralysis,  extreme  weakness  and  sbaklng  of 
tbe  body  wbld>  leeult  oan  cut  life  expect- 
aacy  by  at  least  a  doaen  years.  Most  of  us 
know  someone  aMlifftert  vltb  m.s.  and  ap- 
preoUte  tbe  need  for  further  inveeUgatlon 
Into  some  of  tbe  promlMng  tbeorlee  being 
Clonal  dared  as  Its  oauaes. 

Oooley's  anemia  Is  an  Inherited  Uood  dis- 
ease afCectlng  approvlmately  300,000  Ameri- 
cana, mostly  ohlldren.  It  Is  an  incurable 
blood  disorder  requiring  regular  and  fre- 
qtient  blood  traasfuakna.  Obaraoterlstlos  of 
tbe  disease  are  poor  bone  growtb.  amall 
stature,  suaoeptablllty  to  otber  atlmenta,  fa- 
tigue and  laek  of  enargy.  Its  viotlms  aeldom 
Uve  to  maturity.  Tlie  leglalaUon  would  pro- 
vide for  reaaarcb  projeots  Into  tbe  diagnosis, 
treatment  and  prevention  of  tbe  anemia. 
One  of  tbe  doaen  Cooley's  anemJa  regional 
chapters  U  located  m  Oomwtils  Heights.  A 
large  number  of  our  local  raaldenU  bave  been 
active  In  leading  tbe  attack  on  tbe  anemia, 
and  I  know  tbey  must  be  heartened  with 
this  show  of  Oongreaalonal  suppmt  behind 
their  efforts. 

State  Department  Orievancea — ^A  bill  I 
have  Introduced  to  eetahllah  grievance  and 
appeals  proeeduree  for  Fotelgn  Service  em- 
ployees baa  received  several  days  of  bearings 
by  a  Hotiae  Foreign  Aflalts  subcommittee. 

In  testimony  I  presented  to  tbe  suboom- 
mittee,  I  noted  that,  unlike  otber  Federal 
agenolee,  tbe  State  Department  baa  no  for- 
mal system  of  due  process  tbiougfa  whlob 
its  employees  can  appeal  arbitrary  or  unjust 
actions  regarding  tbelr  employmant  status. 
While  otber  Federal  employeee  have  such 
reoourae  tbrougb  tbe  ClvU  Serrloe  Oommls- 
Bloo.  Foreign  Serrloe  penonnel  do  not,  and 
tble  baa  caused  aertoua  moral  problems 
among  State  Dopartment  employe  aa.  Many 
cases  can  be  cited  in  which  they  bave  bad 
tbelr  careers  permauently  marred  by  admin- 
istrative laaensltlvlty  and   intran^genoe. 

This  legtslatton,  I  fetf ,  woold  provide  rea- 
sonable management  praoUoea  for  a  par- 
soonsl  problem  whitdi,  if  left  tmohanged, 
will  continue  to  have  an  adveree  Impact  oo 
tbe  day-to-day  esBoatUm  ot  o«v  natloCs 
foreign  poltoy.  Tbls  Institution  of  due  prooees 
wlU  be  In  tbe  pubUo  interest  by  oreatlag 
a  stronger  mimstie  for  ft«e  and  open  debate 
and  rsballenge,  said  wBl  In  turn  promote  a 
weU-devrtoped.  responsive  foreign  policy.  Hte 
Senate  baa  already  peaawrt  thla  MB,  and  I  am 
bopefol  tbe  Foreign  Allaln  Oommlttee  will 
favorably  report  out  tbe  blU  for  full  House 
oonsideratlofi. 


MAN'S  INHUMANIT7  TO  MAN— HOW 
LONQ? 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THB  HOUSB  Of  RBPEIBSKNTATIVBS 

rrbfoy,  AMgvLtt  li.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  "When  Is  datldy?"  A  mother  aaks: 
"How  U  my  aon?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
hudMnd  aUve  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadisti- 
cally practicing  qilrltual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


ARMT  HBtBZCXDB 
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8TDDT 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 


or 
IN  THB  BOD8B  OW  UKPBMOmKTATVrta 

Friday.  Avtnut  tt.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  proroea- 
tlve  artlcto  appewred  In  the  Wadiincten 
Post,  SmMlay  August  IS.  1013  dealing 
with  a  reported  UJB.  Army  study  inveatl- 
gating  pn^Doaed  use  of  hetUddal  agents 
In  future  confUets.  Despite  the  abyunal 
record  of  datolUnta  In  Vietnam,  the 
Army  Is  w>pftrently  making  ereiy  tf  ort 
to  see  that  this  Mpeet  at  warfare  will  be 
used  in  future  conventional  ooofllets. 
Implications  of  this  development  would 
be  profound. 

Tbe  article  follows: 
AaifT    a*BT    Asks    XJam    or    Hwetniwse — 

Sxas  Dsrouairra  Hau'iNa  Sror  BuaorxaM 

Ijrvaaioic 

(By  Jack  FuUer  and  Tim  CBrtea) 

A  UJB.  Army  strategic  studies  group  has 
recommended  that  herbleldee  be  Inoltided  in 
top-aecret  contingency  battle  plans  ready  in 
case  of  war  In  Western  Burope,  Cuba,  Korea, 
BtblopU  and  ▼enesotfa. 

Deq>lte  Ite  prediction  that  tbe  controver- 
sial rti»n»t<^^  defoliants  used  In  tbe  Vietnam 
war  would  be  of  limited  effeotlveneas  as  a 
we^>on  In  conventional  warfare,  tbe  Engi- 
neer Strategic  Studies  Oroup  of  the  Army's 
corps  of  Bnglneers  concluded  that  defolia- 
tion of  Burapean  ftvests  could  help  NATO 
forces  stow  down  an  Invasion  by  Warsaw 
Pact  nations. 

Tbe  group's  analysis  of  poeelMe  warfare  in 
Cuba,  Btbiopla  and  Venesnela  was  based  on 
a  counter-Insurgency  style  of  fighting,  and 
the  ooneliislon  was  that  in  snob  warfare 
stripping  away  heavy  vegetatkm  wttb  bert>l- 
ddee  can  drastleally  reduce  tbe  number  of 
American  troope  necaesary  to  put  down  an 
insurgency. 

The  group's  secret  reoommendatione  are 
iwported  In  a  f ortbcoming  Issue  of  Sdeoce 
and  OovemmeBt  Report,  a  prtvate,  WaMUng- 
ton-based  newaletter  puMlabed  by  DanM  S. 
Oreenberg.  "Hie  Teeommendatl<ms  are  pert  of 
a  three-vidume  study  of  tbe  mUltary  eCeo- 
ttveneas  oC  betbleidae.  Tbe  volume  oontala- 
Ing  tbe  raoommeadatkma  la  dawetfled  saeret. 
and  tbe  two  others  were  prepared  for  cdBelal 
use  only. 

Ibe  five  top  seoret  battte  plana  analysed 
by  tbe  study  groi9  are  part  ef  tbe  Portfolio 
of  Oenaaal  Pvopose  Fovea  Bequlremeats, 
oode-BSBSd  BPBOnRTM.  a  ooopUattoa  of 
imiHliigenny  idaas  wbleb  mlgbt  or  mlgbt  not 
be  iBVDkBd  ta  tbe  ewm  of  war. 

Aeeetdlng  to  Oraanberg,  tbe  study  group 
emnined  tbe  Impast  of  dafoMatten  ta  loe 
bypotbaOoal  war  altaaMans  or  '^soaoartos." 

One  or  tbe  aoaaiatlas  evtaioDs  "a  dsUber- 
ate  attack  toy  Warsaw  Met  fame  to  aaa» 

ttdpate  and  tbe  NATO  fbroas  sra  Mglstlcany 
sBppotted-  over  a  ttae  asMndlag  tbroogta 
France  and  tbe  Benriuz  cwuiUlas.  Oreen- 
berg <iuDtee  tbe  ssorai  rapoat  as  saytog: 
"Tbls  analysts  mvastliafeas  tbs  maneuver  of 
f oroes  balwaen  Llage  and  Malna  and  Bonn 
and  raaaal  - 

These  four  etttes  era  bovndarlas  tor  a  major 
corridor  tbroogh  Oanaaay  lato  Fnuaee,  Bol- 
Und,  Belgium  and  Loxembourg.  Tlis  eerrMor 
waa  naed  by  Oannan  faroaa  lb  World  war  n 
to  invade  Its  Waatstn  aelihbsta.  aMI  tte 
study  group  envMoos  tt  as  a  route  tbaS  aslgbt 

"Beoansa  tbs  effect  or  lMrb>Bldss  Is  to  ex- 
poae  enamy  poslttons  wbfie  tbe  (lafaiiBar  re- 
mains oonoealed  la  foUage.  bsrblaldas  bave 
tbe  effect  of  nrsaHng  a  prepared  position 
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.  .  .'  th»  rtudy  r«port«ny  aays.  "The  uae  of 
iMTblcldM  pamita  XATO  tonaa  to  p»pM« 
riftf»MlTtt  Mtmnain  poattloom  by  Mlacting  <!•- 
foUAtlng  mmm  wban  tb*  fttUcklsg  tonm 
must  MMmbI*.' 

Slnoe  <Uy«  moA  ■omgtlnvw  mcMitba  are  re- 
quired for  defollA&ti  to  take  full  effect,  tb« 
uae  of  bwDteMw  tn  defwMltnf  Weatem  ■«• 
rope  would  piMOXiAbly  hAT*  to  be  baaed  on 
IntelUsenoe   wmmloga  preoedlng   an   aetiial 

Tlw  UB.  mlUtary  praaanoa  In  Weatam  Ku- 
ropa  la  ceBaraUy  thouebi  to  aerfa  two  func- 
tlooa:  to  Maun  tba  Bovlat  Union  tbat  an 
attack  on  Xurape  maani  the  InTOlTemant  of 
Anurlean  focoaa.  aid  to  balp  alow  down,  al- 
tboosH  not  atop,  Inradlng  Oommunlat  troopa. 
DafoUatton.  praaumably,  woold  aarva  the  lat- 
ter p«arpoaa. 

Tbo  laeammaadatloii  tlMt  daf  oUatton  ba 
liiitm^d  In  aonttBcanej  plana  for  war  In 
Waataan  Xuropa  waa  baaad  on  an  analyato 
of  "conTantloaal  (Unaar)  warfare." 

In  a  dafanalve  poatura."  Voliime  I  of  tbe 
Army  report  aald.  "tba  aSaot  of  barblcldea 
ta  to  iiiimaai  tba  daya  of  dalay  aehlered  tn 
•  aaeter."  Hanea,  liart>loIdea  wooUl  eontrBnite 
to  ttia  "trlp-wlra  affect"  of  American  preaenee 

Sawnm,  tba  atudy  did  not  find  tbat  bar- 
tilnlitaa  would  aUov  for  muolx  laductloa  In 
tba  BAapowar  naeaaiary  to  daf and  a  poaltlnn 
In  a  aoavantlooal  wax  altoakloa.  "In  oon- 
vanUonal  (linear)  mllttary  oonfllota,  bactn- 
ddaa  (wban  avpUad  early  aMwcb)  can  yield. 
^  aaat,  Inf  llaail  aaduattona  In  f  oroa  raqulia- 
manta  alone  ^a  antlia  tiont  and  In  daptb 
ara  aiMll."  tba  atudy  aaid. 

In  fact,  tbe  atudy  concludea  tbat  dafoUanta 
would  tM  ot  mora  Talua,  In  tanaa  at  troop 
raquUamanta.  to  foroaa  attaclrlT^  Surope 
tit^»  to  ttkoaa  defending  It:  "Wban  tba  barU- 
aed  by  the  attacking  foroa.  tba 
-u  Inyot  U  a  reduetton  at  g  to  4  par 
eant  ot  tba  aOanalTa  Xoroa  laqolzaaiaait  for 
tba  antlra  tbaatar.  Wbm  barbteMaa  are  uaed 
by  tba  dKanding  f area,  tbe  foroa  xaduetHm 
te  aiaMwlMt  laaa  o«ar  tba  antlra  tbaatar." 

^^ft^n^W"t  to  Ohaanbarg,  tba  aaunt  voluma 
at  tba  Anay  report  alao  propoaad  aoanartoa 
for  u^ng  dafollanta  In  a  conventional  war 
la  Kofak. 

TlM  laoanmanrtatlnn  waa  aoada  daaplto  a 
flirJM^  tbat  about  tba  aaana  auaiber  at 
tiMva  la  needed  to  attack  or  daCand.  wltb  or 
wttbout  tbe  aid  at  dafoUanta.  In  a  oonven- 


■,  tba  atudy  found  barbleldaa  oon- 


afleotlva  la  eountar-lnaur- 


on  computer  and  manual  atmular 
ttoaa  vt  tba  mnast  at  baihtoklaa  on  aooatnr- 

tttar- 

tatody 

"tn  balk  ol 

foraa  aaqutiw- 
manta  ara  redueed  baaanaa  taetor  W  (v 
age  aaarab  wldtb  at  a  patrol)  ia 
wban  barWrttaa  ata  uaed." 

liofla  ipaatteaUy.  tba  atudy  aaya  tb«t  "a<- 
f audto  (ofloea  la  Vanamato  ara  ledaoad  to 
ainiaiiiliiialaly  40  par  aent  at  tba  foroaa  ra- 
qnlvad  tn  yto  oUglaal  ^paetnan  aaalyali  and 
linear la  tocaaa  to  Stblopto  ara  laduead  to 
ainwnrtmataiT  M  per  eant  ot  tboaa  needed 
witbout  bnrWeldaa." 

Uaa  of  baiMeidaa.  tba  atudy  eonttnuaa. 
"would  lB«tova  TMtaOlty  la  tbo  aratgiaaa 
foraa^  Arab  and  aaaD  tree  foraato  {ol  Ko- 
rea) ,  and  In  the  stigar  cane  flelda  et  Ouba." 

•Tbe  patrol  la  ragaaded  aa  tbe  prtmary  ot- 
fenalT*  etaaaant  to  oooater-lnauftency,"  tbe 
atudy  aaya. 

"In  eoab  at  1t»  two  apeelfle  Inaarganey 
geanartna  lavaattgatad.  aOaaitTe  oowntar-ln- 
Burgaat  taroaa  required  to  raaolva  [wtol  ooa- 
nicta  aaa  radneed  by  over  SO  par  oant  by  ualng 
harbtaMaa  to  raduee  follaga.  Tba  laqwet  ot 
liailibiilaa  on  tlie  dafenalaa  eountar-tnsnr- 
gent  faauae  wua  not  treated  qoaatttattvelT: 
but  qualltattvalr.    tbe  laiproTed   vlalbaity 
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would  tend  to  reduce  theee  [defensive]  forces 
aa  wau." 

mw  aaalyala  Indicated  that,  under  tba 
reapaetlTe  ttiaorlea  ot  combat,  berMeldea  az« 
a  aignllleant  aid  to  military  operatloaa  tn 
oonntar-inaurfaney  and  o*  leaa  Talue  in  terma 
at  tone  ivqutremanta  In  conTentlonal 
(linear)  warfare,"  an  undaaslfled  Tolume  of 
tbe  report  aald. 

The  report  was  careful  to  point  out  the 
limitations  of  projecting  actual  troop-leTe! 
requlresnents  on  the  baala  of  slmulatloix 
theory. 

"Nevertheless."  the  report  says,  "the  re- 
sults of  this  study's  analysis  of  the  record 
of  herbicide  spraying  ...  In  (Vietnam)  .  .  . 
tend  to  confirm  the  dtreetlon  If  not  the 
degree  of  the  above  theoretical  eotlmatea 
for  counter-laaurgeney  foroee". 

A  "for  oAdal  use  only"  aummary  of  th« 
project  eondudea  that  "herbicides  produce 
only  two  aaaured  mUltary  eflacts."  One  is 
InereMed  "borlaoBtal  and  Tertloal  visibility" 
wfaete  foliage  "obatruets  liens  of  sight."  The 
second  la  that  an  enemy's  cropa  "can  be 
deatniyed  tn  a  matter  of  hours  or  days  at 
suitable  tbnea  in  their  growing  eydea." 

Kv«n  tbeae  effects  recpHre  "q>eclal  dreum- 
staneea.  tha  report  aaya— fWstors  relating  to 
eneany  detarmlnatloB,  hla  available  altema- 
ttvea,  anSoent  ttste  to  erajHoy  defollanta, 
dlmatle  eosdlttona,  and  ao  on. 

In  a  survey  of  mUltary  personnel,  Includ- 
ing dbeoilcal  oAcara,  conmaandara  and 
advlaaas,  tba  atudy  reports  tbat  818  of  tbent 
thought  bartatoldaa  would  be  required  to 
future  oonflleta.  Only  67  of  tbe  aurreyed 
offloeia  aatd  barbloidaa  would  not  be  needed. 
But  Billltary  battof  tn  the  need  for  an' 
•xaanal  of  dafoUanta  Is  not  shared  by  every- 
one. WUaapraad  use  of  barblddea  In  Viet- 
nam touebed  off  a  wave  of  controvarey— 
partty  anvtsoamental,  partly  moral  and 
partly  practical. 

Ttkt  mlUtary  flrat  aaked  for  permloalan  to 
\Ma  barbleldaa  to  Vietnam  to  IMl,  aooord- 
lag  to  tba  report,  and  tb^r  uae  became  moat 
wtdaapaaad  to  1007  and  1M8  at  a  Uma  when 
tba  UJS.  troop  lovd  waa  also  dlmMng  to  tta 
tdgbeat  polat. 

In  April  1970  the  aioat  commonly  uaed 
chemical — Agent  Orange— waa  eliminated. 
AU  aarlal  apumytng  of  bartoeldea  eeaaad  to 
May  1071.  After  that,  tha  report  aaya,  berW- 
cldaa  ware  uaed  only  to  keop  down  Jungle 
growth  anrroondtog  mUltary  baaea. 

In  Vietnam  dafoUattoa  had  two  alma — to 
.^i-.«..-*^  hiding  plaeaa  need  by  enemy 
guaarllla  unlto  and  tbaraby  make  Alllad 
patroUlng  aaater  and  to  ilaaU'oy  rtoe  cropa 
beUarvad  to  ba  eontroUad  by  the  enemy  to 
Sooth  VlatBiam. 

At  tba  aanw  tlma  tha  uaa  of  herblcldaa 
waa  learhlna  Ito  balgbt  puMle  crttlclan  of 
tbaaa  mlUtary  taetlca  began  building  up. 

In  November  1967  two  of  Amcrlea'a  fore- 
moat  biologists  charged  that  defoliation  In 
Vietnam  was  both  militarily  ineffective  and 
extremely  dangerous  to  the  long-term  health 
of  the  Vlatnameee  environment. 

Dr.  Arthur  Oalaton,  then  president  of 
the  Botanical  Society  of  America,  and  Dr. 
Jean  Mayer,  Harvard  professor  of  nutrition, 
charged  that  the  crop  destruction  tactic  bad 
not  hurt  tba  VlatocKig  but  ratbar  had  caused 
a  food  shortage  affecting  innocent  Viet- 
namese cvUlans.  They  also  claimed  that  de- 
fcdlatton  to  deprive  tbe  enemy  of  hiding 
placea  had  little  mlUtary  effect  but  rather 
had  severely  dnma^nd  fruit  and  rubber  trees. 
spinach  and  bean  cropa. 

In  October,  1969.  the  White  House  severely 
leetrlcted  the  domestic  use  of  Agent  Orange 
aa  being  "potentially  dangerous"  to  humane 
and  in  need  of  further  study.  Tbe  Whtta 
House  move  did  not  affect  tbe  military  uae 
of  Agent  Orange. 

Xariy  In  April,  1970,  two  associates  of  oon- 
simier  advocate  Ralph  Nader  claimed  that 
Agent  Orange  caused  Wrth  defects  and  de- 
manded that  Its  use  be  prolUblted.  At  tbat 
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time  the  defoliant,  which  had  been  devel- 
oped m  the  1940b  by  Army  rthamloal  warfare 
spedallsta,  waa  atm  being  uaed  to  the  VB. 
to  oontral  weeds  along  roads  to  nonagrtcol- 
tural  areaa. 

A  imie  more  than  a  week  later  the  Agrt- 
c\ilture  Department,  which  had  dUputed  tbe 
Nader  aaaoclates'  chatgea,  Impoaed  draatte 
leaUlctlona  on  the  domeatle  uae  of  Agaat 
Orange  to  the  United  Stotaa.  Simultaneous- 
ly, the  Defense  Department  announced  tt 
would  atop  using  Agent  Orange  and  replace 
tt  with  Agent  White  to  Vlatnam. 

Some  of  the  erttlca  of  berblcldes  claimed 
that  the  Defense  DepartnxenfB  move  merely 
replaced  one  tozle  aubatanoe  with  anoCbar. 
Tbe  American  Aaaodatlon  for  tbe  Advaoea- 
ment  ot  Sdenee  bad  already  aiOcad  the  De- 
fense Department  to  stop  ualng  tbe  cheml- 
cala  to  Agent  White  beeauae  they  oonM 
came  birth  defseta. 

Meantime,  tbe  Ntzon  admlnlatratlan  atrug- 
gled  with  the  Senate  over  tbe  queetk»  of 
whether  beaMeldea  ware  Inatrumente  at 
chemical  warfare  banned  by  a  Oaoava  Fro. 
toool  tba  admlnlatratloB  bad  aobmltted  for 
ratification. 

Tba  mxon  admlnlatratloB  aald  the  prato- 
ool*a  taraoL.  "Bbwnloal  warfare,**  appUad  only 
to  <AiaBilaaIa  tbat  aanaad  pamanant  dtaabil- 
Ity  or  death.  Seme  aanatora  and  tha  Mdara- 
tlon  of  American  Solan  UaU  ahandy  oltl- 
ciaed  that  defintttan'a  exduaion  of  herbicides 
and  tear  gaa. 

XjuX  March  tha  administration  proposed  at 
the  Oenava  Dtaarmamant  Oonf erenoe  a  new 
ban  on  chemical  warfare  whlob  concentrated 
moatly  on  chamlcala  with  no  civilian  uaa. 

The  Army  atudy  gtoapt  report  zavealad 
otber,  aeeiet  erltldBm  of  tba  dafoMatlnn  ef- 
fort. 

Oreenberg  said  tbe  atudy  group  wrote  tbat 
a  secret  1D67  Rand  Corporatton  report  con- 
cluded tbat  "It  appaara  tbat  tha  crop  da- 
struotkm  program  has  little  aSaet  on  VC  oon- 
sun^ttlon.  Deiplte  abortcomlnga  of  the  date 
and  methodology  uaed.  tbe  (Band)  analysis 
todlcatad  tbe  program  la  Inaff active  and  that 
the  negativa  effect  on  tbe  paaaant  la  too  aa- 
vere  to  oonttone  tba  piocram." 

OreuilMKg  aald  ttia  ataOj  group  alao  wrote 
a  aynopala  of  a  aaerat  1MB  Air  IVvce  report 
whlob  oonidudad  tbat  nbara  to  no  system 
for  ooc^icabBaalva  avaloatlan  of  eacli  pm- 
jectlon  tba  baaU  of  tba  raault  U  waa  auwwaad 
to  achlave."  and  alao  tba*  "tba  public  Infor- 
mation program  about  batWdda  oparationi 
waa  n«ver  adequate  to  overooma  tbe  reaent- 
ment  aaaodatart  wttti  ttia  barfoldde  pro- 
gram." 

In  1970  Oon«reaa  ordered  tbe  Defenaa  De- 
partment to  contract  wltb  tbe  Naflonal 
Academy  of  Sdenoea  (NAS)  for  a  study  of 
the  envlranmantal  aSacte  of  dafoilaUon  In 
Vietnam.  Tbe  Knglneer  Strategic  Studies 
aroup  report  waa  rtadgnad  aa  a  "counter- 
part" to  tbe  NAB  atudy. 

m  evaluating  tba  poaalble  uae  of  defolia- 
tion to  future  waxa,  tbe  Axmy  atudy  group 
employed  highly  ouapUcatad  oomputer  tecb- 
nlquea  wbldx  tovolve  tha  almulatton  of  var- 
ious aaquanoea  of  avanta.  war  objeotlvea,  ter- 
rain and  otbar  factor*— "aoanarloa"—\UKler 
various  condltlona 

From  theae  oomputer  dmnlationa,  pro- 
grammed to  toeludo  tbe  effacte  of  a  def oUa- 
tlon  campaign,  and  froan  otbar.  leaa  technical 
methods  of  analyaU,  tbe  Anay  atudy  group 
reached  tta  oonduaion  to  profwee  chaogas 
to  five  BFJUTTRXJU  aoenaitoa. 

Wldeopread  uae  of  thto  kind  of  contingency 
planning— though  at  a  much  higher  decision- 
making level— waa  revealed  to  the  Pentagon 
papers,  and  aome  Vietnam  War  orltica  have 
claimed  tbat  auob  pi^^Mtng  too  often  ripened 
into  faot  without  adequate  diacuaatnn 

Tbe  Army  atudy  group  also  aompllart  and 
analyaed  mucb  data  about  bartoddea*  mili- 
tary affect  to  Vtetaam.  tbougb  K  nm  no 
laboratory  or  field  expertaiaBte  en  tbe  ebeml- 
cals. 
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-,nBB»arldn|f  ita  flada.  tha  w|wt  autaa: 
•'~'*^      ^    uaaful  to 


J^r^^^rtions  to  BVN  (Republic  of  VU*; 
iSi)  to  arteotad  toatanoaa."  It  recorded 
tue  foUowtag  conduatona: 

Harblcideir  wwa  Uitehil  to  oparatlons 
.flSnst  enemy  toflltration  routea  and  baaa 
2«ui  oartlcularly  when  Allied  foroee  foi- 
^  ip  defdlaMoa  with  abauiiatlwn  and 
-orveUlaaoe  mtoalnns  to  daaue  atangrova 
MMte  dofoUattOB  BMide  tba  aoaniy  "unabla 
Wmatotato an  affeotlve  foroe  to  tbaaa areas. " 

Barblddea  helped  prevent  ambuabea  near 
jonda   and  waterways   and  around  mlUtary 

bases. 

"At  most,  the  crop  destruction  program 
^jgiBCil  the  enemy."  It  did  not  siwoeed  to 
daprtvlng  the  enemy  of  mudi  food. 

'There  was  evtdMMse  tbat  dafaUatlon  re- 
4aoed  the  number  of  men  needed  to  aome 


"The  herbicide  program  to  EVN  (Republic 
d  Vietnam)  toui  been  toeapenslve  when 
judged  against  miUtary  syatams  to  genoral." 

The  Army  study  group  surveyed  mlUtary 
people  acquainted  wltb  defdlatlon  to  Viet- 
Bft^  The  resvUte  shoved  that  most  believed 
defoUation  helped  them  to  their  missions. 

The  report  tocludea  numerous  before-and- 
aXter  ^otograjjbs  of  defoUated  areaa.  One 
let  shows  how  the  enemy  succeeded  to  oon- 
flffiing  a  100-ton  ocean-going  ship  to  the 
tidewater  mangrove  foreste  of  the  Caxnau 
Pwilnsula  at  Vietnam's  southernmost  tip. 
"By  securing  trees  from  the  stream  banks 
over  the  ship,"  the  report  states,  "the  ship's 
position  rematoed  \indetected  for  from  sev- 
«nl  weelLs  to  several  mcmtbs." 


INEQUITIES  IN  THE  SOCIAL  INSUR- 
ANCE AND  INCOME  SUPPLEMEN- 
TATION SYSTEM 


HON.  RICHARD  W.  MALLARY 

or  vxaocoirr 

W  THE  HOUSE  OT  REraESENTATTVES 
!  Friday.  August  18.  1972 

Mr.  MALLARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  concerned  about  the  thousands  of 
cUpi  and  disabled  citizens  who  have 
been  denied  the  benefit  of  the  receat  20 
pcroent  increase  in  social  aecurity  pay- 
nmts. 

Approximately  120,000  citizens  receive 
kM  to  the  aged,  blind,  and  disabled  as 
irdl  as  social  security.  Their  AABD  pay- 
ments will  be  reduced  dollar-for-dollar 
with  their  increase  in  social  security. 

It  Is  estimated  that  20.000  veterans 
raeeiving  pensioas  for  other  ttun  senr- 
loe  connected  disabUltles  will  lose  thslr 
enttie  veterans'  pezudons  due  to  the  so- 
dal  security  Increase. 

Past  social  security  Increases  have 
usually  Included,  or  been  followed  by,  a 
pass  along  to  these  citizens  of  at  least 
part  of  the  increase,  so  that  tbey  receive 
aa  kicrease  In  their  total  tooome. 

Uhfortunately,  theae  people  reoelvlnv 
^BOeni  asBistaBee  based  on  need.  In 
Addition  to  social  security,  have  been 
left  out  by  the  most  recent  Increase  In 
Bodal  secuztty  pftymmts. 

Ibe  speed  with  wUeh  the  legislatAon 
i*M  flonwMared.  and  the  paritaaipaitary 
■ttMttai  at  tbo  ttee  mvented  Members 
fiea  taktaw  aetfoo  to  tomre  that  this 
iBerease  weoM  no^  adversely  affect  some 
ciIUkus. 

It  Is  dbvlous  that  many  reforms  In  the 
federal  Insurance  and  retirement  pro- 
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grams  are  needed.  I  mm  hopeful  that 
vcf^7  of  the  provlaiosu  in  HA.  1  will 
xecelTe  favonU*  aottan  tay  tb«  B&bmU. 
Unttt  ttaaaa  efabntea  «aa  be  aude 
throagrk  a  itacle  Maaaim  nwb  a«  H  Jt.  1, 
some  chances  are  needed  now  to  help 
thousMidi  of  needy  elttzens  to  counter- 
act the  adverse  effects  ot  the  recent  so- 
cial security  increase. 

I  have  introduced  two  bills  to  allow  re- 
cipients of  AABD  or  veteraas'  penetoiM 
as  well  as  social  weiuity  to  retain  one- 
half  of  their  social  security  increase.  Itoe 
need  for  this  legidatlon  te  real. 

In  this  Nation,  more  than  2  mlllicm 
peofde  reoeive  old  ace  aiwlgtanrr.  Of 
these  2  mmUxi.  SO  percent  also  receive 
social  security  benefits.  In  my  home 
State  of  Veraoont.  75  percent  of  the  peo- 
ple receivinc  old  ace  assistance  also  re- 
ceive sodal  security. 

None  of  theae  people  will  receive  any 
net  bwieflt  whateoever  from  the  recent 
20  percent  increase  In  social  security 
payments.  Tliey  vlU  lose  in  tbeir  AABD 
checks,  rounded  off  to  the  nearest  dollar, 
the  amount  of  the  Increase  In  their  so- 
cial security  cheeks. 

Some  veterans  and  veterans'  widows 
may  even  be  in  a  worse  position.  It  is 
estUnated  that  20^000  people  now  receiv- 
ing pensions  win  be  pushed  over  the 
$2,600  Income  limitation  by  the  Increase 
in  social  security,  and  will  totally  lose 
their  VA  ehe^s. 

As  an  example,  I  discovered  that  one 
ot  my  oonstitoents  in  BurUngton,  Tt.,  Is 
a  veteran  of  World  War  I  and  is  the 
widow  of  a  World  War  I  veteran.  Before 
the  social  security  increase,  she  recdved 
$2,318  in  social  sacurl^  benefits,  and 
$868  in  vetn-ans'  pensions.  With  the  SO 
percent  social  aecority  inereaae,  her  so- 
cial security  tnceme  rose  to  $S,78S,  and 
she  has  recrtved  notice  from  ttoe  VA  that 
her  veterans  pensions  will  be  discontin- 
ued. Thus,  the  social  security  increase 
has  caused  her  loss  of  a  net  total  ca  $404 
per  year. 

Certainly,  no  one  in  the  Congress  in- 
tended to  reduoe  any  peracm's  total  in- 
come by  our  action,  but  that  is  clearly 
what  we  did. 

Under  tte  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced, HJl.  16371,  ODly  half  of  her  so- 
cial security  increase  would  be  counted, 
so  that  for  VA  purposes  her  total  Ineeme 
vrould  be  ^.SBO,  and  rtie  wocOd  be  anowed 
to  retain  f^praodmately  $648  in  veter- 
ans' pMisions.  ThOB  she  would  receive  a 
net  increase  of  about  $344  per  yeu-,  un- 
der the  terms  ot  HJt.  lATl.  TUs  Is  an 
increase  of  nearly  8  percent  ever  her  in- 
come prior  to  the  soclad  security  inereaae. 

Most  of  the  remalnlnc  two  mfflion  re- 
cipients of  veterans'  pensioas  will  notice 
a  marked  decrease  in  Cheir  penskm 
checks.  In  approximate  ficinvs,  a  veteran 
reodving  $1,»60  from  social  security  with 
no  other  income  receives  a  veteran's  pen- 
sion of  $780.  With  the  social  security 
increase,  his  social  security  checks  would 
be  Increased  by  $360,  and  his  veterans' 
pension  woUld  decrease  by  $250.  Under 
the  terms  ot  HR.  16371,  his  penskm 
would  be  decreased  instead  by  $120. 
Thus,  under  this  bill,  his  total  income 
would  Increase  by  $246.  Even  with  ttiis 
improvement,  this  increase  in  his  total 
income  would  be  13  percent — far  short 


of  the  30  percent  Incieaae  pasaed  by 
the  CoDgrtu. 

When  the  Social  Secuzltar  Amend- 
ments of  1965  increaaetf  social  security 
benefits  by  7  percent,  $S  of  tlds  lacreaae 
was  passed  atanc  to  puUlic  assMance 
recipients.  Tlie  SDclal  Bacuzity  Aa^nd- 
mente  <a  1M7.  vbkh  Increaaed  social 
securttjr  benefits  \tr  IS  percent.  Increased 
the  pass  along  to  |7.M  ptf  nMoth. 

The  Tax  Refonn  Act  of  19C9.  which. 
iprH!<lft^  a  IS  percent  increase  In  social 
security  benefits,  provided  for  a  14  pass 
along.  This  pass  alone  has  been  ex- 
tended, but  not  increased,  despite  the 
enactment  of  a  10  percent  Increase  in 
social  security  benefits  in  1971.  This 
heightens  the  need  for  a  stcniHraat  pass 
along  of  social  saewlty  increases  to  pub- 
lic assistance  recixiients. 

Payoaent  sobediiles  ter  veterans'  pen- 
sions have  alee  been  revised  as  social 
security  increases  haws  been  enacted.  As 
a  reaott  of  the  1M7  Baclal  Beonrtty 
Amendments,  income  brackets  for  deter- 
mining pen^ns  were  increased  from  3 
to  18,  and  the  income  haaitatian  was  bi- 
creased  by  $JiC. 

After  the  Tax  Reform  Act  oT  IMO,  the 
income  Unritatlon  fer  veterans'  penstons 
was  increased  by  $300.  Last  November, 
to  counteract  Ow  effects  of  the  meat  re- 
cent lO-peroent  increase  tai  social  secu- 
rity benefits,  the  Ooocress  adopted  a  for- 
mula system  te  r^ere  the  proMeeas  for 
many  veterans,  vrtw  had  a  large  loss  of 
veterans'  pension  tneorae  caused  by  a 
small  Increase  In  income.  The  income 
limltatten  was  also  increased  by  $300, 
effective  January  ot  1072. 

The  need  for  relief  for  recipients  of 
veterans'  pensions  and  <^-ace  assistance 
are  at  least  as  serious  at  this  ttane  as 
those  needs  were  when  relief  was  pro- 
vided previously. 

I  am  sure  that  most  of  us  win  con- 
tinue to  supp<Rt  major  reform  of  the 
Federal  soelal  insurance  and  income  sui>- 
];^ementatton  programs.  Yet  It  is  obvious 
that  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dtsagree- 
ment  in  the  Congress  over  broad  refonn 
proposals. 

TtMt  two  pass  along  Ulls  which  I  have 
introduced,  HJt.  1C385  and  HJl.  16371, 
aie  not  tha  ultimaio  solation  to  the  ia- 
evdttes  «a  the  soetal  iasarance  and  tn- 
coBM  svppleinentatian  system.  OBtfl 
major  tefuiui  can  be  screed  upon,  this 
limited,  specific  relief  should  be  enacted 


BILL  TO  PLUG  LOOPHOLE  IN  TRUTH 
IN  NXaOTIAnC»4B  ACT 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

(w  wnowant 
IN  THE  HOOSa  OP  BEPRBBKHTA'llVES 

Friday.  August  It.  Itn 


Mr.  A8PIK.  Mr.  SpeiAcr,  I  aan  Intro- 
ducing leglaaattep  today  te  plug  a  loop- 
hole in  the  TiuUi  In  Nesutiattens  Act. 
XTnder  present  law,  Indtyldaal  contractors 
who  refuse  to  disclose  cest  and  price  data 
can  stai  win  a  Defense  Oepi 
tract  under  a  waiver  ff»nted  tay  ai 
Secretary  or  the  fiecsetaiy  af  I 

1  believe  this  practice  has 
used  and  abused  by  the  Department  of 
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V9t9DBe  and  tfae  defeoM  eontractora.  If 
defenae  eontraeton  face  tbe  choica  be- 
twem  UmiDg  tmatnaaa  or  dtocloahig  their 
coat  and  price  data,  tbey  will  dlscloM. 

lAne  than  $200  million  haa  been 
granted  tn  cootracta  In  the  last  0  yean 
to  defenae  omtracton  without  any 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defenae  about  the  contractor's 
actual  coats,  prices  and  proflts.  I  believe 
this  loophole  should  be  plugged  up.  The 
leglBlatton  I  am  introducing  today  will 
amend  the  Truth  In  Negotiations  Act  and 
prohibit  the  waivers  currently  permitted 
according  to  that  law. 


THE  ASME  CONORESSIONAL 
FEXLOW 


HON.  MIKE  McCORMACK 

or   WASHOfOTON 

nt  THE  HOU8B  OF  RBPBBSENTATIVES 

Fridav.  August  18,  1972 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  opening  of  the 
Washington,  D.C,  ofBces  of  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  fc  Electnmlca 
Engineers,  Inc.  This  is  the  beginning  of 
a  major  conununications  link  between 
the  technical  community  and  the  Con- 
gress. Mr.  Bill  Miller  of  the  ASME  and 
Mr.  Ralph  Clark  at  the  IEEE  have  as- 
sured me  that  they  will  cooperate  with 
Ckmgress  in  obtaining  InformaticHi,  re- 
ports, and  technical  witnesses  on  any 
subject  within  their  respective  fields. 

In  addition,  the  ASME  is  taking  what 
I  believe  to  be  an  important  and  en- 
couraging step  by  advertising  in  their 
Journal  for  applications  for  the  position 
of  ASME  COTigressional  fellow.  I  cannot 
tJtink  of  a  better  method  of  encouraging 
men  of  science  to  become  involved  In  the 
governmental  process,  while  giving  the 
CoDgieas  the  benefit  of  their  expertise. 
I  would  hope  that  other  technical  so- 
cietlea  win  f  cdlow  their  lead. 
The  advertlaement  follows: 
Nrw  PaooBAM  Axvovtckd:  Tbk  ASMS 

Coif OaXHIONAI.  FBXOW 

A  pcocnm  to  qwnaor  ASUK  Congnaalonal 
VaUowB  bM  raoMtUy  bMn  autborlaad  by  tb* 
KneuUT*  ConunlttM  ot  tta*  CX>unoU.  Tbe 
pttmnm  caUa  for  ASUM  to  awod  englneen 
Xor  a  y«w  ftt  tba  NaUon's  capltol  In  Wasb- 
U^ton  and  for  eacb  to  be  anoclat«d  wltb 
a  oongraasman  or  a  oongreasional  committee 
M  n  iMouioe  person.  TbiM  aponaorsblp  would 
be  abared  wltb  tbe  engineer's  wnployer.  wbo 
would  treat  tbe  time  away  tnm  bis  ragiilar 
Job,  In  tbe  natnrs  of  a  sabbatical  leave.  Wblle 
tbe  prime  purpoee  of  tbe  program  would  be 
to  aaslct  tbe  legislative  prooeaa  by  making 
tecbnlcal  ezperUse  available,  botb  tbe  Indi- 
vidual Fellows  and  tbelr  Mnployers  would 
benefit  from  tbe  experience.  In  tbe  long 
run,  tbe  progimm  Is  seen  as  a  step  toward 
better  tft^>i"«^'  Input  In  tbe  settU>g  of  pub- 
lic poUcy. 

Tbe  pnagram,  patterned  on  tbe  blgbly  suc- 
cessful ezperlenoe  of  tbe  American  Political 
Science  Aaeoolatlon,  bas  developed  from  a 
sviggestlon  wblcb  came  out  during  a  Joint 
meeting  ot  ASUS  members  wltb  congres- 
sional leaders  last  December.  It  Is  a  direct 
re^Moee  to  a  number  of  tbe  ASXE  goals, 
partienlarly  tbe  Overriding  Ooal:  "To  move 
vigorously  from  wbat  Is  now  a  society  wltb 
essentially  tecbnlcal  ooooems  to  a  society 
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tbat,  wbUe  serving  tbe  tecbnlcal  Interests 
ot  Its  members  ever  better,  is  increasingly 
^ifnf'"*^"*!  In  its  ouUook,  sensitive  to  tbe 
•nclneer's  respoaatbiUty  to  tbe  public's  In- 
teiwst.  and  dedlflatert  to  a  leadership  roie  In 
«i»>«»n  teebnology  a  true  servant  of  man." 
Tbe  Congressional  Fellow  would  be  closely 
sssiiftstnfl  wltb  a  congressman  or  oonunlttee 
concerned  wltb  legislation  on  subjecta  for 
wblcb  an  understanding  of  mecbanlcal 
engineering  is  important.  Eto  would  bave 
available  to  him  tbe  facilities  of  tbe  oOoe 
of  WUllam  P.  Miller.  ASUS's  Waahlngton 
representative,  in  calUng  on  the  resources 
o<  tbe  Society. 

Ftor  tbe  first  year  ASME  will  provide  up  to 
half  of  the  cost  for  one  man  with  the  under- 
standing that  his  employer  would  provide 
the  other  half.  Facilities  of  the  Congress 
will  make  ofBce  space  and  secretarial  support 
available.  In  taking  this  action,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  OouncU  views  this 
one-time  cost  as  seed  money,  for  which  re- 
serve funds  are  available.  The  action  also 
called  for  the  exploration  of  other  soxirces 
for  funding  In  future  years. 

Members  May  Apply.  The  first  step  for  a 
member  of  ASME  Interested  In  applying  for 
the  fellowship  available  In  1873  would  be  to 
establish  with  hla  employer  the  basis  under 
which  he  could  be  made  available.  Appli- 
cations will  be  held  in  confidence  and  should 
be  directed  to  Dr.  Rogers  B.  Pinch,  Executive 
Director  and  Secretary,  ASME,  346  East  47tb 
Street.  New  York.  NY.  10017. 
Each  application  should  Include: 
1.  A  r*8um6  covering  education,  engineer- 
ing experience,  and  pertinent  personal 
factors. 

a.  A  statement  describing  the  terms  of  the 
applicant's  leave  from  bis  employer.  This 
should  state  bis  current  salary  and  the  total 
amount  of  financial  support  which  the  em- 
ployer would  provide. 

3.  A  letter  describing  the  way  the  applicant 
views  this  position  and  how  his  experience 
and  abilities  qualify  bim  for  the  poet. 

Applications  wUl  be  received  up  until 
Nov.  1,  1973,  and  shoxild  cover  a  period  of 
one  year  beginning  no  earUer  than  Jan.  1, 
1873.  nor  later  than  Mar.  1,  1873. 
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HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  18.  1972 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow Is  celebrated  as  National  Avia- 
tion Day,  having  been  so  declared  by 
Congress  to  coincide  with  OrviUe 
Wright's  birthday. 

Today  at  Dasrton,  Ohio,  the  occasion  is 
being  celebrated  at  an  annual  Aviation 
Day  luncheon  during  which  the  speaker 
will  be  Federal  Aviation  Administrator 
John  H.  Shaffer. 

Also  during  the  luncheon  there  will  be 
a  presentation  of  an  article  written  by 
Fred  F.  Marshall  of  Xenia,  Ohio,  "Wright 
Brothers  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  Solve  the  Mys- 
tery of  Winged  Plight"  which  will  appear 
in  the  winter  edition  of  the  Ohloana  Li- 
brary Association  Quarterly.  Mr.  Mar- 
shall has  been  a  long-time  student  of  the 
Wright  Brothers  and  their  historic 
achievements  in  the  development  of 
flight  of  which  the  bulk  of  experimenta- 
tion and  work  was  carried  out  at  the 
Huffman  Prairie  Simms  Station  experi- 
mental flying  field  which  lies  east  of  Day- 
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Um  in  Greene  Coan^  in  the  Bevmth 
CoDgreaalooal  Dlatrtet  wUdi  I  rvp*. 
sent. 

In  addition  to  this  article,  which  I  am 
submitting  for  p<d>Ucatlan  tn  the  Rac- 
oao  for  the  ben^t  of  my  colleagnea.  Ur. 
Marshall  is  also  author  of  the  book,  "Tltt 
Wright  Brothers  Chronology"  (1903-09), 
and  Is  the  former  editor  and  iNildlaher 
of  the  Sllpetream,  one  of  the  early-day 
aviation  trade  Journals.  Mr.  Marshall  to 
^\iu\  a  charter  member  of  the  National 
Aviation  HaQ  of  Fame. 

The  article  follows: 
WsicRT  Bbotkbbs  or  Dattom,  Ohio,  Solvb 

MTBTSBT  Of  WlK^B  FLMRT 

(By  Frwl  P.  Marshall) 
Since  man  came  upon  earth  It  is  ^>parant 
that  be  coveted  wltb  cblld-llke  and  wistful 
fancy  tbe  winged  flight  of  birds. 

This  Insatiable  passion  to  fly  Is  evident  In 
ancient  myths  and  In  tiie  stone  figures  or 
petroglypbs  depleting  both  humans  and  aal- 
T»>i«  with  wings.  Of  these  there  was  Pegasus, 
Media's  Dragons,  and  with  tbe  similar  focsH 
appearing  on  ancient  Egyptian  bas-relMS. 

Wbat  school  youngster  but  who  Is  not  fa- 
miliar with  tbe  classic  legend  ot  Daedalusuad 
his  son  Icarus  wbo  for  some  unknown  risaon 
fled  from  Greece  to  the  Isle  of  Crete.  Hh« 
Daedalus  constructed  a  famous  labyrinth  for 
King  Mlnoe.  Subsequently,  Daedalus  with 
hla  son  Icarus  were  Imprisoned  In  this  same 
l&byrintb  stronghold.  We  are  toW  that  tbey 
saved  the  feathers  from  sea  birds  and  even- 
tually fashioned  wings  for  themselves  by 
means  of  which  they  80€u*d  out  over  tbe  ssa 
and  toward  freedom.  Daedalus  bad  fore- 
warned Icaras  to  keep  bl^  enough  to  avoid 
tbe  dampness  of  the  sea  but  meanwhile  to 
avoid  flying  too  high  lest  tbe  heat  ot  the 
s\m  melt  the  wax  which  held  the  wing  feath- 
ers together.  But  the  youthfxU  Icarus,  like  so 
many  Impetuous  teenagers  of  present  times. 
iUs«garded  this  Utter  part  ot  bis  father's 
counsel — he  aoomed  too  high,  tbe  wax  soft- 
ened, the  wing  feather*  fluttered  apart,  and 
Icarus  fell  into  tbe  sea  and  was  drowned. 

Amaslngly  enough,  authentic  records  going 
back  as  far  as  67  AD  Indicate  that  serious  ex- 
perlmente  were  being  undertaken  In  bumoa 
flight. 

And  so  It  was  that  to  the  turn  of  the  aotb 
Century  there  bad  been  a  eeaeeleas  struggle 
to  solve  tbe  mystery  of  flight,  and  wltb  this 
Impulsive,  though  futile,  outlook  perslsttng 
through  fifty  centuries.  Though  early  Inven- 
tors and  soleinUsts  seemingly  were  wdl  on 
tbe  road  to  solving  sotne  of  tbe  basic  yln* 
ciples  of  aerodynamics,  they  faUed  repeat- 
edly to  make  practical  application  ct  tbelr 
findings. 

Today  the  chronology  of  htiman  flight— 
from  tbe  period  of  early  baUocmlng  e^>erl- 
mente,  and  some  years  before  tbe  era  of  tbe 
Wright  Brothws-^eveals  tbat  many  talented 
sclentlste  were  deeply  engroased  in  the  effort 
to  fathom  the  baffling  secrete  of  Alg^ 
Among  theee  notable  pioneers  we  must  list 
Strtngfellow,  Ader,  LlUenthal,  Henson.  Sir 
George  Caley,  A.  Penaud  and  Sir  Hiram 
Maxim. 

But  now  viewed  In  retrospect,  and  with  the 
discoveries  of  the  Wright  Brothers  at  band, 
their  accompUshmente  cannot  be  accorded 
higher  dlstlncUcoi  than  that  tbey  present 
noteworthy  milestones  in  the  conquest  of 
human  flight. 

How  utterly  improbable,  therefwe,  and 
how  highly  tinged  wltb  rwnance  It  comes 
about  that  two  unassuming  bicycle  me<a»an- 
ics  of  Dayton,  <Mik>— OrvlUe  ax»d  WUbur 
Wright — go  down  In  history  as  tbe  fin*  men 
to  fly,  and  as  tbe  Inventors  c<  tbe  first  en- 
gine-driven airplane  to  get  free  of  tbe  earth 
and  to  land  safely  with  Ito  pilot  at  Ite  con- 
trols. This  epochal  achievement  took  place 
a  full  lifetime  ago,  December  17,  1808,  on  tbe 
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at  Kttty  Hawk  along  tbe 


wattti  .»_ 

^nt  drtafl  fkiBta  tt  tkls  hlstory-maktng  tMt 
„,,f  not  te  iwlsaaa  bare  la  fnrtbar  aetaO. 
wBb  tbe  story  aow  balag  tatteato  kaowlaeae 
to  peoples,  yoaag  and  old.  tbrwogbout  the 

world. 

Bow  strange,  m  rsssseaitng  tbe  magnitude 
^  tbe  accampOtfuBMit  aad  tbe  tmmeiiatty 
of  Its  Impact  vpon  bnman  advanoaaaent,  tbat 
tt  was  not  Unmadiately  beraldad  with  tmlver- 
ftX  acclaim!  It  Is  also  m  strangs  saqoenoe 
ni^  the  senaattonal  aspecte  ot  tbe  Kitty 
^«k  fll^tt  did  not  brlx«  to  the  Wrlgbte 
kBiiMdtete  world  jKomlnenoe  and  affluence. 

Actually,  only  lasager  buUsttn  manUon  was 
aeooKded  tbe  first  Blltty  Hawk  feat  In  tbe 
nnss.  in  the  newspapers  of  Dayton,  tbe  home 
town  of  tbe  Inventors.  ISiisre  Is  also  tbe  faet 
that  demtta  this  day  of  personal  triumplx  tbr 
Ike  Wright  boys,  aztd  wtth  tbelr  three  suc- 
esaful  Sights  Just  before  them,  tt  was  not  to 
ani  without  ace*  mlafortune  if  not  complete 
jjurtsrl  war.  vbfle  they  stood  by  In  contam- 
platkm  of  their  history-making  acbieTamant. 
ia  scrant  wind  blast  caught  up  tbelr  »a- 
fff)nM  and  tTT"*''^^  It  over  and  over  leaving  It 
a  tumble  of  wiw*agB.  So,  now  wltb  Cbrlst- 
BMB  dose  at  band  and  with  tbe  weather  be- 
f^j^tTig  more  and  more  Inclement  on  tbe 
Mask  dunes,  the  brothers  decided  to  return 

braie. 

ytrst  they  scribbled  off  a  message  to  tbelr 
istbsr.  Bishop  Milton  Wright,  back  in  Day- 
ton, which  the  nearby  me-eavlng  stetlon  op- 
arator  agreed  to  forward  to  the  telegraph  sta- 
tJtfi  at  Elisabeth  City.  Tbe  message  included 
Aate  on  the  successful  Slghte  and  concluded 
wtth  the  w«d  tbat  they  would  be  home  for 
Christmas.  

Tbey  forthwith  crated  up  their  wrecked 
r.«i»hinA  for  shipment  back  to  Dayton, 
boarded  up  their  shop -shack,  and  engaged  a 
s«t<tny  launch  to  take  them  and  tbelr  gear 
to  the  Elizabeth  City  railhead.  When  they 
salved  home  there  was  no  welcoming  fan- 
fare, no  delegation  erf  dignitaries,  no  wel- 
coming party.  'Shortly  they  were  back  in 
tbelr  "West  Side"  bicycle  shop  and  resumlxig 
tbelr  customary  routine.  Nor  was  there  a 
train  of  industrial  tycoons  or  of  their  agentt 
beating  a  path  to  tbelr  door  seeking  to 
acquire  an  interest  in  their  marvelous  flying 
madklne  invention.  Mor  were  they  pronsptly 
visited  by  foreign  agenta  or  aoteble  sclentlste 
ipnnm  to  learn  more  Intimate  facte  pertain- 
ing to  tbelr  discoveries. 

80  with  the  Wright  boys  setUed  back  again 
IB  tbelr  shop  tbey  straightway  laid  plaxta  for 
building  a  second  flylztg  marbtne  rather  than 
attsnpt  to  repair  the  damaged  cxaft.  And.  tn 
tbe  process  of  building  tbe  second  maoblns 
thsy  would  employ  strtmgsr  frame  members 
and  st^porte. 

Tltey  also  s«t  tbelr  dilef  shop  mrrhanlc, 
CtMiley  Taylor,  building  another  en^ne. 
bopefuny  one  that  would  produce  aaoce 
horsepower  without  much  additional  watgbt. 
Amaalngly  enough,  they  accorapUsbed  both 
these  projecte  during  tbe  remaining  winter 
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lao*  to 

On 
fligbt   ml 
shorUy^ 
divas 

that   psarli  flyiag   ssasna    they 
two  fllgMs  mt  h-witavtm  dwattasU 

Then  In  May,  isai,  they  parfaetad 
ot  pUotiv  tb»  pUot  tn  a. 


There  follow  now  tbe  Inexplicable  hiatus 
pedod.  fnxn  the  years  ISMM  to  lOOa,  wtth  tbe 
Wrigbt  Brothers  stUl  In  the  role  of  virtual 
unkxiowns. 

Ssrly  in  lOOi  tbey  bad  made  arraagemante 
with  a  "West  Side"  banker  aoqaaintanee 
to  rent  bis  pasture  at  Slmm's  Sfeatton,  sooas 
six  miles  north  ot  tbe  City  at  Daytaa,  for 
use  as  on  experimental  flying  field.  Bere 
they  set  up  a  abed  shelter  and  a  launching 
track  for  tbelr  maefaine. 

Thus,  aU  Ihimigh  the  late  spring  and 
summer  the  Wrigbte  were  unobtrusively  con- 
duoOBf  Stgtat  iii|iwliaiiii<s  BO-angely.  Day- 
ton eiSiaaxwj  took  Uttie  or  ae  note  of  tbelr 
flying  activities  bere,  nor  ware  they  or  the 
wrxld  at  large  cognlaaaS  to  any  degriis  ot 
the  progTsas  tbe  Wrli^te  wsre  making.  TO 
point  up  wbat  would  seess  utter  public  ia- 


by  a 


to  taka  tbe  tMag 

on    Saptaaabsr   96, 

alevaa-odfd  hIUs  la   U 

neat  tey  a  ftlgbt  ot  Aftaaa  and  a  haU 

in  19  mtnutaa.  fnttnwsd  the  asKt  day 

fllfbt  at  oTot  tweof^  miles  tn 

34  minutf 
Tet  tbe  Seieati^  ^sasrtww.  la  tts 

U  Deeetabsr  id.  laot,  r«akad  no 

to  aay  tbat  "The  estly 

worth  rsportiBg  was  the 

of  the  Wrigbt  BEWthan." 

ed  by  airing  that  "...  the  asdy 

flying   that  bas  been  doaie  thils 

be  oredUed  to  the  taaUoMS 

At  Oila  tteM  the  Wttg^ala  had  flosra  a 

ot  over  ISO  aUaal 

On  May  22,  leoa,  tbe  Wrighte  finally  re- 
ceived a  letter  patent  for  their  laTenMoa  or 

a  "Plying  Maeblae." 
So.   U   was  iMt   uatU  late   1*07  that  the 

Wright  Brottken  wws  able  to  awisiisninats 

a  deal  wltb  a  Fkaooh  syndiaaae.  gbrlng  this 

foreign  gnM^   the  ri^sta  to 

sell  or  license  tfae  use  of  tb« 

In  prance,  tbat  things  appsaiwd  to  toke  on 

a  mose  premising  t\im. 
About  the  same  tlms  (Deesasber.  1M7).  tt 

came  about  tbat  the  UJEI.  ao««nmiant  be- 

csjne  siifllclenitly  tmpreeeed  wtth  tba  Wright 

flying    mafihlne   tbat   tfae 

through  the  Signal  Corpa, 

to  Issue  sealed  Mda  for  the  purohaae  of  a 

flying  T"^^^'"*  after  a  set  of  rigid  spsrtfl- 

ratl-i^T 

Although  it  bad  beaa  anticipated  tbat  tba 
Wright  machine  would  prove  tba  oaly 
able  to  meet  tbe  ^jectficattow 
in  the  flight  teats,  tbers  wen 
enough.  41  sealad  blda  ratumad.  Bat 
quently  moat  ^  these  war*  tfacosm  oirt 
through  lack  of  tbe  10  pswwt  bid  boskd  de- 
poatt.  Than  first  one  and  aimtbw  «C  tha  re- 
maining bidders,  except  tbe  Wright 
chose  to  eliaalnate  tliaiaslsas  on  t 
toe  tbelr  bid  bond  would  be 
Thovigb  aooks  furtbar  nnsapHrstlnns  azoae  In 
light  of  tbe  sing]*  lagtttasato  hid  dBaaaaa. 
means  were  found  to  hMrfuSy  Make  award  to 
tba  Wrights— this  on  Mbrwary  a, 
Thrae  waeks  latar  they  eloaad 
with  Laaaca  WaiUar,  the  wealthy 
to  form  tba  fotalga  syadlcata. 

The  U.S.  OiwaiiTseat  Bight  taata  would  be 
held  at  Ft.  Mpsr,  Vkglala.  aaar  Waahlagtaw. 
DeUvary  at  the  warhlw  to  ba  asada  Aagast 
3g,  and  ttks  srnsptanns  tests  to  start  shortly 
thereafter  in  naplsiidiai  But  bow  osm  of  the 
brotbars  would  bave  to  asake  dsasanitrathaB 
in  France.  Keltber  bad  flowa  far  assatlia  an 
end,  and  not  much  tlass  raasabsad.  Thay 
could  not  dtp*"^  oa  uaosttala  wind  eunante 
at  their  Dayton  Staaasa  atatlKi  teat  growida, 
so  would  return  to  the  snants  of  tbelr  Initial 
triumph  at  Ktt^  Hawk. 

It  was  fifrrldml  tbat  WUbor  obould  coadact 
the  fl«m<Tr  ttrt  «-«^"«  tn  Rraace.  OrvlUe  woald 
remain  at  botne  to  get  a  maohlne  ready  aad 
to  moke  tbe  Ft.  Myer  arwrptanre  flight  teats. 
Wilbur  sailed  for  Xurope  on  May  21.  OrriUa 
arrived  at  Ft.  Myer  In  August  with  two 
mechanics,  Taylor  and  Pumas. 

With  the  great  stretches  of  open  level 
country  sbout  Le  Mans  In  tbe  Sarthe  district 
of  France,  some  19S  mBes  southeast  of  Paris. 
this  sector  was  chosen  for  WUbur  to  stage 
his  flight  exhlbittons. 
L«on  Boilee,  a  popular  automobfle  maan- 


mt 

fiaatgn  srtsntlsts  egto«>  at 
staKa,  aad  Bayal^y.  OctBth  BBswar.  tba  aaC- 
•raa  baUaenbrt.  eaiae.  as  Old  GbaHaa  Bona  of 
the  Bolla  Bsyea  auto  firm.  Xa  Baptaiatisr,  Wfl- 

bonor  sti«ed  tn  Fart*  by  tba  Asro  Ca«b  eT 


OrvUla  w^  TT-  """t  at 
on  the  baala  at  tbla,  a  cable  wtth  the  borxlfy- 
♦ww  nawa  at  Che  tragle  enah  oT  tba  day  be- 
tSa  all  Mill  viialaiialB  BettrMga.  omne's 
p«Msi«ar,  WM  killed  and  he,  OrvlBe,  badly 
injured.  But.  happUy,  by  late  aaaaasa  <k^ttle. 

WUbar  at  Pan,   tha  posh  Pytaaaas  raaart 

w^ers  winter  flying  exblbttlons  were  baAag 
oosktlnned.  Hare  tba  Wrigbte  wara  baralrted 
by  the  elite  at  Karapeaa  sodaCy  aad  Boy- 
alty.  Thay  aaat  Kkog  t^linsMo  a€  flpata.  and 
In  tha  spring  at  um  thsy  HSt  King  Bdward 
VU  at  gagland.  tagott 
and  IrfMHI  Bai  thnllta. 
for  the  Wflghla  to  stags  aighte  la 
wbare  they  would  train  two  ItaUaa 
to  fly. 

Tbe  Wrighte  auhasqnantly  went  to 
don  to  raeetve  gald  aisdals  from  the  Aero 
Cluhof  tha  OBltad  rin^dnsa 

Tbe  Wrighte  arrived  baefc  la  Amarlea  to 
earlf  May,  laaa.  A  f«w  waaba  later,  oa  Jane 
17  and  la,  their  haoaetavn  at  Daytais.  Ohla. 
staged  a  roualng  homecoming  for  thaBn.  It 
WM  tha  trsatsst  islntasHnti  bs  aU  ths  etty  s 
blatory.  DUaotly  aftsr  these  Ufaiwlw,  the 
Wrigbte  bnardii  a  train  for  the  aattaa'a 
^>l^^V«^  where  thsy  war*  rssilysd  at  ths 
White  Bo«iaa  ^  r»»s1  riant  WUUaa  Howard 

Tart. 

In  a  xaoent  taatiiantilal  at  tha  hand  at 
Ma^or  ilsr-r^—  P.  de  Severaky,  aetabte  la- 
ventor  aad  aissnhnr  of  tbe  Avlatlen  Hall  a< 
pama.  he  said  ".  .  .  tbe  tecbnolagy  started 
bw  tha  Wri^t  ftotban  opaaad  tha  daar  Into 
■pace  aad  jnads  p<mlhla  tha  a^flmntkm  at 
tba  untsacse  ttet  stiatcbas  bsyoad  the  gravi- 
tation ot  tbe  earth.  Tbe  lB:>pe(aa  thay  pta- 
ridad  tor  aecorqiaoe  reaearcb  and  devalap 
Hwnt  has  yielded  anormoua  benaflta  to  aiaa- 

"It  lasnlteil  la  new  materiala.  aaw  taeb- 
BoU^ical  procaaaaa  and  new  ladustriea.  It 

enablaa  ua  to 

to  a  greater  number  of  paopla  at 


-XI  our  youth  wQl  emulate  tba  spirit 
of  advesxture  and  pecsevcranas  aa  persnnl- 
fled  by  tbe  Wrigbt  Brothers,  America's  con- 
tinued greatness  is  sssured." 


PROBLEMS  OF  DRUG  USE  AMONO 
SCHOOL-AGE  CHILDREN 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 


IN  THE  HOUSi:  OP  KJKPRBBENTATTVBS 

Fridmv,  August  18.  1$72 

Mr.  PEPFBR.  Mr.  Speaker,  members 
of  the  Select  Committee  go  Crime  re- 
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ecntly  coocluded  3  productive  days  of 
baaztnsi  on  the  problem  of  drug  sale* 
fryi  UM  f«*»»f  •ctaootHLg*  Children  In 
the  IflMDl  araa. 

Thtm  h— ringi  were  the  aeeocMi  In  a 
•erlee  wfaldb  will  take  our  committee  to 
Chleaco,  tan  Prandaco  and  Kansas 
City  bi  the  months  ahead  to  hear  from 
the  pe<H?le  what  the  facts  are  and  what 
the  Federal  Ocvemment  can  do  to  help. 

In  addtt^^^  to  lllaml,  we  have  also  held 
h^^riny  In  Ncw  Tork  City.  We  were 
pleased  to  note  as  recently  as  August  16 
that  School  Chanetilor  Harvey  B.  Scrlb- 
ner  at  New  York  had  taken  ctmstructlve 
action  recommended  by  oar  committee 
requiring  the  names  of  student  drug 
users  to  be  reported  to  the  city's  nar- 
cotics register  where  they  might  receive 
help. 

Following  our  Miami  hearings  the 
school  ffflh'<»'«  there  announced  a  proj- 
ect to  begin  this  September  at  a  cost  of 
$128,000  to  determhie  the  extent  of  drug 
usage  in  the  schools.  It  is  a  first  and 
an  important  step  in  recognizing  that 
there  is  a  serious  drug  problem  within 
our  schools. 

The  news  reports  referring  to  these 
events  are  placed  in  the  Rkcord  at  this 
point: 

(Pram  the  New  York  Times,  Aug.  18,  1972) 
ScxmnB  Sats  Ijiw  Is  FosctNC  Schools  To 

RXPOKT    ADDICTa 

Scbool  ChAnceUor  Harvey  B.  Scrlbner  said 
yeatentey  that  city  laws  had  forced  a  change 
In  policy  on  reporting  the  namea  ot  student 
druga  iMers,  and  said  the  rule  "may  well 
be  Inconsistent  with  current  efforts  by  the 
■ctaoola  to  flgfat  drug  abuse  among  students." 
In  a  atatenwnt  "to  make  clear  to  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  City"  the  context  In  which 
the  new  order  was  given.  Dr.  Scrlbner  said 
tt  was  based  totally  and  eaclTislvely  on  a  re- 
qulratnant  o<  law — specifically,  the  New  York 
City  Health  Code." 

Dr.  Sertbnar  gave  the  order  requiring 
■ctaoot  H'K**'*  to  report  the  names  of  stu- 
dent drug  users  to  the  city's  narcotics  regis- 
ter on  July  ao,  after  a  State  Oommiasion  of 
Invastlgatlon  report  critlciaed  the  city's 
schools  for  refusing  to  cooperate  with  the 
reporting  law.  The  schools  had  previously 
only  pjoTtded  summaries  of  the  total  number 
of  drug  addiction  cases  discovered  among 
students. 

Counselors  and  drug-education  specialists 
who  work  In  the  schools  have  expressed 
serkHis  doubts  to  me  that  they  could  suc- 
rrmfnllj  obtain  the  confidence  of  the  stu- 
dents and  eounsel  them  away  from  druga 
while  also  reporting  drugs  to  the  central 
register,"  Dr.  Scrlbner  said  in  his  statement. 
The  city  law.  Dr.  Scrlhner  continued,  "pro- 
vides no  oounariing  iHileh  students  need. 
It  provides  no  drug  education,  which  stu- 
dents need."  he  said. 

Noting  the  criticism  directed  against  his 
reporting  order  by  school  officials  appoMA  to 
giving  out  the  namea  of  drug  users,  the 
Chancellor  concluded : 

"I  hope  that  these  persons  and  groups 
that  object  to  this  register  report  will  di- 
rect their  attention  not  merely  to  a  school 
regulation,  but  primarily  to  the  law  which 
requlree  the  issuing  of  the  regulation." 

(Prom  the  Miami   (Fla.)    Herald.  July  6, 
19731 

MoTHKSs   Tku.   Housb   Piobess   How    Dops 

Kr"»"   Tbxib   Soms 

(By   Tom   Morgan thau) 

A  sobbing  mother  opened  three  days  of 

hearings  before  the  Coagreestonal  Conunlt- 

tee  on  Crime  and  Drug  Abuse  Wednesday 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

with  tastlmony  that  her  heroin  addict  son 
straa^ad  bis  younger  sister  while  she  beat 
TislplssslT  on  her  locked  bedroom  door. 

Ita.  Pmw»U  Beneby,  of  1100  N.W.  60th 
St.  told  members  of  UJ3.  Rep.  Claude  Pep- 
per's Hbose  ariaet  committee  that  her  son 
Alvln  stranded  her  daughter  Beverly  in 
their  home  after  talcing  heroin  last  January. 
"There  he  was,  strangling  my  little  daugh- 
ter," she  said,  near  tears.  "He  strangled  her 
until  I  couldn't  hear  her  little  voice  any 
more,  and  she  was  dead." 

Mrs.  Beneby,  whose  son  is  now  a  patient 
at  South  Florida  State  Hospital,  said  he  got 
his  Introduction  to  heroin  while  a  student 
at  Miami  Jackson  Senior  High  School.  She 
was  one  of  three  mothers  appearing  before 
the  travelling  committee  to  testify  on  drug 
abuse   in  Dade  County  Schools. 

Mrs.  Beneby,  Mrs.  June  Mock  and  Mrs. 
Shirley  Fletcher  said  that  drugs.  Including 
heroin,  are  readily  available  In  Jimlor  and 
senior  high  schools  In  Dade.  Mrs.  Beneby 
and  Mrs.  Mock,  whose  son  died  of  a  heroin 
overdose  In  1969.  told  committee  members 
that  school  authorities  had  not  notlfled 
them  that  their  sons  were  suspected  of  drug 
abuse. 

Mrs.  Mock,  a  divorcee  mother  of  three 
who  lives  at  1010  NW  147th  St..  said  her  son 
Edward  began  to  use  marijuana  at  Valley 
High  School  in  Laa  Vegas.  Nev..  while  living 
with  his  father. 

When  he  returned  to  Dade  County  to  live 
with  her,  she  said,  he  obtained  drugs  at 
Thomas  Jefferson  Junior  High  School. 

"My  13-year-old  daughter  tells  me  that 
nearly  everyone  Is  on  pills  or  pot  at  Jefferson." 
Mrs.  Mock  said. 

She  said  her  son's  friends  had  not  been 
influenced  against  drug  use  by  hU  death. 
"They  were  upset,"  she  said,  "but  they  con- 
sidered him  a  hero.  They  thought  it  was  a 
great  way  to  go." 

Mrs.  Fletcher,  whose  son  Michael  died  of 
an  overdose  of  heroin  In  1971.  told  the  com- 
mittee that  her  son's  death  was  miorder. 

She  said  she  turned  the  name  of  her  son's 
pusher  over  to  police  two  months  before  his 
body  was  found  In  the  parking  lot  of  Mount 
Slnal  Hospital. 

The  piiaher  and  a  key  witness  in  the  trial 
of  two  youths  later  convicted  of  third  degree 
murder  in  her  son's  death  were  later  found 
dead,  also  by  overdoses  of  heroin,  she  said. 
"I  can  only  guess  that  organized  crime  had 
a  great  deal  to  do  with  these  three  deaths," 
she  said. 

Committee  members  also  sharply  ques- 
tioned Dr.  Marvin  Burt,  a  Washington  D.  C. 
researcher  who  Is  now  evaluating  eight  Dade 
County  drug  rehabilitation  programs  for 
County  Manager  Ray  Goode. 

Prodded  by  Reps.  Prank  Brasco  (D.  NY  ) 
and  Charles  Rangel  (D..  NY.) .  Burt  said  his 
research  team  bad  asked  school  administra- 
tors to  survey  Dade  students  on  drug  use. 

School  officials  initially  agreed  to  do  the 
survey,  he  said,  then  failed  to  follow  through. 
Board  m.ember  Dr.  Ben  Sheppard,  who  will 
testify  before  the  committee  Friday,  later 
confirmed  that  he  had  been  "unofficially" 
delegated  by  the  board  to  review  the  request. 
Sheppard  said  he  smd  a  group  of  school 
administrators  decided  against  participating 
in  the  study  because  Burt's  questionnaire 
"wasnt  worth  anything"  because  no  provi- 
sion was  made  for  checking  the  truth  or 
falsehood  of  students'  responses. 

"The  idea  seems  to  be  prevalent  that  the 
schocMs  haven't  done  anything."  Sheppard 
said.  "That's  wrong.  This  Is  a  large  sociologi- 
cal question  that  can't  be  answered  by  10 
congreesmen  bent  for  election." 

(From    the    Los    Angeles    Herald-Examuier. 

July  7.  1972 1 

TxsN-AcEK  TsiiS  Panxl  of  Drug  amd  Th»tc 

Link 

Miami. — Sally  Pace,  blonde,  pretty  and  16, 

told    a    congressional    committee    Thursday 
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that  BO  per  cent  of  the  students  in  ana  ot 
south  Florida's  largest  blgb  schools  an  oa 
drugs  and  steal  to  support  tbstr  habtts. 

Sally,  a  former  studsnt  at  Fort  Laxiderdal«*s 
Plantation  High,  told  the  U.S.  Hb\iss  Selset 
Crime  Committee  beaded  by  Florida  Can> 
gieasman  Claude  Pepper  that  most  of  her 
teachers  would  just  let  her  sleep  whan  lbs 
came  to  school  stoned  on  drugs. 

"If  you  wanted  to  get  stoned  at  school," 
she  said,  '"you  went  to  the  bathroom  or  to 
the  parking  lot."' 

Sally  and  other  teen-agers  now  participat- 
ing in  ""The  Seed."  a  Fort  Lauderdale  drug 
rehabilitation  program  for  school-age  chil- 
dren, were  witnesses  In  the  second  of  tliree 
days  of  hearings  on  local  high  schools  by 
Pepper's  committee. 

Asked  by  conunlttee  members  for  advice  on 
combatting  the  school  drug  problem,  the 
teen-agers  said  the  only  thing  drug  addicts 
wUl  respond  to  la  "peer  pressure,"  that  anti- 
drug programs  need  vast  Improvement,  and 
that  schools  should  have  authority  to  faros 
addicts  Into  rehabilitation  programs  if  par- 
ents wont. 

Larry  PeUegrlni,  who  said  he  began  amok* 
Ing  marijuana  at  the  age  of  13,  told  the  con- 
gressmen he  became  addicted  to  heroin  and 
finally  turned  to  armed  robbery  to  support 
his  habit.  He  estimated  he  had  committed 
more  than  100  crimes. 

Pellegrini,  18,  said  he  oommitted  more 
than  a  dozen  armed  robberies  and  had  been 
arrested  at  least  six  times  on  a  variety  of 
charges. 

Libby  MacDonald  testified  she  and  another 
Florida  girl  were  sent  to  a  ISO-student  New 
York  boarding  school  and  woimd  up  turning 
nearly  all  their  classmates  to  drugs. 

"When  I  got  there,  there  were  only  a  couple 
of  us  on  dope,"  Libby  said.  "Three  of  us 
turned  on  about  everyone  there  during  ths 
one  yeew  I  was  there." 

"Kids  today  won't  listen  to  parents,  teach- 
ers, police  or  anybody  except  their  peers," 
said  Miss  MacDonald.  "Peer  pressure  is  the 
only  thing  that  is  going  to  take  the  kids  off 
drugs. 

"Churches  aren't  doing  any  good  at  all. 
They  provide  another  recreation  place  where 
the  kids  can  sell  drugs  and  get  atoned." 

(From  the  Cheyenne   (Wyo.)   Tribune, 
-Jiily  7,  19721 
Maxltcana:   BBGnrtmra  or  thk  Riro 

All  those  people  who  wonder  whether 
there's  some  validity  in  the  argtmient  that 
marijuana  should  be  legalized  because  It 
really  isn't  any  more  harmful  than  liquor, 
should  have  read  the  account  of  the  three 
mothers  who  testified  before  the  committee 
on  Crime  and  Drug  Abrise  In  Miami  this 
week. 

The  mothers  told  of  their  sons'  addiction 
to  herom  which  began,  they  testified,  with 
smoking  marijuana.  The  heroin  was  the  end 
of  the  road. 

One  of  the  mothers  told  of  how  her  18- 
year-old  son,  high  on  heroin,  locked  himself 
In  a  room  and  strangled  his  five-year-old 
sister  while  the  mother  frantically  tried  to 
beat  the  door  down.  The  son  now  is  In  a 
mental  hospital. 

The  mother  of  another  boy  said  her  son 
died  of  a  heroin  overdose  and  his  body  was 
dximped  by  two  teenagers  in  a  hospital  park- 
ing lot.  A  third  boy  who  was  to  testify  at 
the  House  hearing  also  died  of  a  heroin 
overdose. 

Again  It  has  been  demonstrated  in  this 
hearing  that  marijuana  Is  but  a  beginning 
step  In  the  road  to  death  by  hard  drugs. 

I  From  the  Tampa  Times,  July  7,  19731 
CoMMrrTEz  Hkass  TJsua  Admctb'  Fathxss 

Miami. — I  thought  I  was  the  top  expert 
on  drugs  In  Miami,  then  I  found  out  my  own 
16- year-old  daughter  was  booked  on  cocaine," 
said  U.S.  Commissioner  Bdvrard  Swann. 


<#?' 

-»■■:■ 
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EXTENS101I9S  Of  KEBCARKS. 


«  haodlsd  sU  ktodi  of  drug  caMs,  from 
^jjifm*,  tbs  FBI  ««»  other  agencies.  I  knew 

**^t  rv  b««i  re-sduoatwl  In  ttis  lart 

00  days."  swann  oonttousd.  "I  kn«r  Just 
Sl»  much:"  HS  held  up  W*  tHumb  and  nwe- 
gruMT  spaoed  Oloee  togetbsr.  .     ..^. 

SwannTfttliw  of  six  ohUdrBn.  wm  t^tjfy- 
Ua  befbw  Bn»-  Clauds  P^ppsr's  Httuss  aslscrt 
Slnmittes  on  CWme  !■*•  ywt-day.  Psppw. 
WMni  Dwaiooimt,  and  four  ottisr  oongrsss- 
iio^  oonduotlDg  tbn»  days  of  heatings, 
^ng  today.  In  tiie  Miami  area  on  the  prob- 
]tins  of  drug  abuse  among  school-age  ohll- 

Swann  told  his  personal  experiences 
alongside  another  Catber.  Dr.  R.  (Jack) 
•tmflOT,  vice  prealduxt  of  student  affairs  at 
nut  Lauderdato  University,  who  told  of  his 
IS-year-old  dau|^tsr  being  rebabUltatad 
i^ter  three  years  as  a  hooln  addict. 

Both  fathers  aald  tbsy  bad  tfae  means  and 
tbs  drive  to  "'try  evarythlng"  to  straighten 
ont  their  afflicted  obUdrexi. 

"I  wasn't  a  bad  parent,"  said  Taylcw  and 
Bwann  nodded  agreement  that  neither  was 
US.  Their  daughters,  they  said,  had  both 
it^rted  with  marijuana  imder  pressure  to 
stay  in  step  with  their  school  friends. 

When  none  of  the  treatments  and  consul - 
tents  worked,  both  wouml  up  forcing  their 
cbUdten  to  enroU  in  "Th*  Seed,"  a  project  in 
nsarby  Fort  Lauderdale  aimed  at  rebabUl- 
tetlng  school-aga  children  booked  on  druga. 

Testimony  earlier  yasterday  from  four 
tssnage  "graduates"  of  The  Seed  and  from 
its  director.  Art  Barker,  estimated  76  to  to 
psr  cent  of  Jimlor  and  senior  high  students 
in  both  public  and  private  schools  are  using 
some  sort  of  drugs. 

When  I  put  Kathy  in  the  program,  she  was 
18  and  had  been  uing  drugs  for  two  years," 
Swann  said.  "'She  screamed  for  her  lawyer. 

"'After  two  weeks,  when  we  attended  one  of 
tbs  meetings,  cOie  still  tried  to  con  us, 
whispering  "take  me  home."  Her  mother  and 

1  just  smUed  and  whispered  back,  'we  love 
you.'  The  experience  will  tear  your  heart 
out." 

"liove"  Is  the  big  word  in  the  seed  program, 
which  teaches  the  youths  9  to  30  years  old  to 
love  and  respect  themselves,  their  country 
and  their  parents  and  to  be  honest  with 
•reryone,  the  testimony  broxight  out. 

For  Swann  and  Taylor  there  are  happy 
Midlngs.  Both  daughters  are  "straight"  now 
■101  the  families  have  learned  new  awareness, 
attitudes  and  knowledge  about  each  other, 
tbs  fathers  said. 

"When  I  tell  some  of  my  acquaintances, 
lawyers  and  professional  men,  that  my 
daughter  was  a  drug  addict,"  Svrann  said. 
"Ihey  pat  me  and  say,  "You  poor  man." 

"Funny  thing  is,  my  daughter  was  shoot- 
ing drugs  wltb  some  of  their  kids. 

""We  have  a  brand  new  beautiful  daughter 
tn  our  borne  now,"  Swann  declatad.  "And  I 
don't  have  to  worry  about  tbe  other  children 
In  my  home.  I  have  the  best  CIA  sgent  tn 
the  world  in  my  bouse." 

IFrom  the  Miami  (Fla.)  News,  JiUy  6,  19731 

"1  BnOBD  THKK  TO   HXLP   MY    BOT,"   TkABFlJI. 

Mom  Sats 
(By  Rick  Abrams) 

Prescola  Beneby  pleaded  with  probation 
oOlcers  for  drug  r^abllltatlon  tcx  bar  18- 
jtn-dd  son,  Alvtn.  He  bad  recently  bean 
arrested  on  a  charge  of  shoplifting — on  which 
profits  he  supported  a  heroin  habit,  bis 
mother  aald. 

"The  probation  uffloers  told  me  no — they 
said  they  would  send  blm  to  tbe  stockade," 
die  reoallad. 

When  AlTln  was  a  student  si  Jackson  High, 
he  pumped  bis  flxBt  syrlngs  of  heroin  into 
bis  arm.  Mrs.  Beneby  aald.  Sbortly  after,  he 
WM  booked,  iHe  declared— altbough  Itie 
youth  dsnlad  It. 

Wbsn  Alvm  was  arrested  a  third  time  on 


a  ihoyltfting 
to 


"X  bi^vd  tiM  uiitlMilhin  taMff*! 
htm' to  a  hosirttal."  *•  mid. 
■OB.  was  asnt  to  the  Deds 
County  Btn^r**  Cor  one  mouth,  "rm  sun  U 
be  was  gbma  help  be  oould  haw  etoppsd  the 
baiOt.  IS  only  he  was  given  help  . . 

Tton  days  after  isavlng  tlis  rtoekarts.  Alvln. 
m  a  drug  stiqwr,  loeked  bis  flve-yaar-old 
sister's  door,  then  stnuiglad  bw,  as  bis 
mother  tried  in  vain  to  break  in.  aooordlng  to 
polios  reoords. 

Through  a  fiood  of  tears,  Ptesoola  Bsneby 
told  her  story  yestantay  to  ths  Bouse  Sslaot 
Committss  on  Crime,  holding  bearings  hsc« 
on  the  drug  crlsU  in  Dade  Coimty  schools. 

Mrs.  Bsnsby  told  the  Congrssslonai  ocm- 
mittee  she  has  finally  bewi  given  the  help 
she  so  often  requested— her  son  is  m  ths 
Florida  BUte  Hospital. 

"Ths  place  I  asked  to  get  him  into— they 
said  no.  And  so,  my  daughter  had  to  be 
killed." 

She,  along  with  two  others  who  had  lost 
sons  to  drug  overdoses,  was  assured  by  17.3. 
B«p.  Claude  Pepper,  committee  obalnnan, 
that  "something  would  be  done,  to  try  and 
prevent  these  things  from  happening." 

"It's  not  an  easy  thing,"  Mrs.  Beneby  told 
the  conmiittee.  "Bven  if  one  person  is  helped 
by  my  testimony  . . .  even  one  person." 

VS.  Daoo   PaoBE  Hxac  Spasks  Clash  Ov^ 

SCKOOU 

A:\  apparent  faUiuv  to  oommunlcate  be- 
tween the  Dade  County  School  Board  and  a 
doctor  seeking  a  survey  ot  drug  use  tn  scbooU 
trlgg«nred  tbe  dissstlsfantlnw  yeeteiday  of  a 
congressional  oommlttee  inTestlgattng  the 
drug  crisis  in  Dads  County  schools. 

The  committee  of  10  oongrssamen.  led  by 
Bep.  Claude  Pepper  (D.,  Fla.),  beard  tsetl- 
mony  from  Dr.  Marvin  Burt,  who  has  a 
ea&.OOO  grant  from  the  county  manager's  of- 
fice to  compile  a  survey  on  heroin  addiction 
here. 

When  the  committee  asked  Dr.  Burt  how 
many  addicts  there  wen  in  local  schools, 
Burt  said  he  didn't  know,  beoauss  tbe  stdiool 
board  had  not  conducted  a  survey  wbtob  he 
said  he  had  recommended. 

However,  school  board  member  Phyllis  MU- 
ler,  teetifled  later  that  "there  was  never  any 
type  of  survey  asked  of  us. 

"I  don't  think  it's  fair  to  erittciae  the  iMard 
for  denying  the  surrey  when  it  wasn't  evwi 
brougbt  to  our  attention."  she  said. 

Burt's  testlmany  elicited  heated  reeponss 
from  some  oommlttae  membste,  who  asked 
him  wtaat  good  tbe  survey  did  If  it  did  not 
include  tha  aoboals. 

Bep.  Charlee  Bangel  (D.,  N.T.)  told  Burt: 
"I'm  trying  to  be  ob)eottve — tt  seems  that 
nuMt  everyone  in  this  town  would  be  oon- 
oemed  as  to  the  number  of  school  young- 
sters who  are  drug  addUsts  ...  It  ssems  to 
me  you'rs  tittlng  on  a  powderfeeg  by  denying 
ttiem  rsoognttton." 

And  Etep.  William  Ksatlng  (Bep..  Ohio), 
told  Dr.  Burt,  "I  can't  tsU  what  you're  do- 
ing— and  any  school  board  that  does  not  con- 
duct a  survey  in  its  schools  is  really  derelict." 

Howevw,  Mts.  Miller  told  tiie  oommlttee, 
that  Burfs  request  tar  a  survey  wee  i4ipar- 
ently  elloltad  only  at  the  admlnlstratlva  leveL 

Burt  denied  taus,  saying  that  the  mattw 
was  discussed  with  admlnlstraUHe  "and  at 
least  one  sdiool  board  offlclaL" 

Mrs.  Miller  shook  her  bead,  and  Boas  Stone, 
m  charge  of  public  relations  for  the  board, 
aald  ths  matter  had  not  been  up  for  ap- 
proval. 

The  oommlttee,  meeting  today  and  to- 
morrow, ta  expected  to  baar  from  other  Dade 
School  Board  members  tom«Tow. 

(From  the  Bflaml  (Fla.)  Hstald.  July  7, 19731 

Pmrvm  uaoes  MSw  AimiMHTa  FaocaaMs  w 

Schools 

(By  Tom  MoigaBthau) 

173.  Bep.  Olande  niver  aald  TltuiwliV  that 

the  Dade  County  sidiool  system  should  ee- 


taidSBMIg 

rshelTtn***-  -*»"*— «*'t»^g  nmtmm. 

••msse^  no  doubt  ttMft  ttas  adMols  tfMmld 

heee  a  part  to  the  isHsMHteflnn  and  leuunry 

of  drug  Bbusers."  nnper  seM.  addUif  that 

would  rsqutta  new— and  «n- 

at  state  and  tedatal  aid. 

_  made  his  lemeiks  at  the  sod  ot 

tmo  days  at  heerlngs  on  drug  use  aaong 
Dade  County  sseondazy  aahael  etmlsBte  be> 
tan  his  Houss  tlslsiit  Ccamnlfttse  on  OMme 
and  Drug  Abuse.  A  third  day  at  hetlngi,  at 
wbloh  aohoal  Board  member  Dr.  Bm  ttiap- 
pazd  and  a  group  of  sAool  edTnimstttote 
an  sobeduled  to  tsettfy.  wtU  be  held  taday. 

"I  don't  want  to  pass  Jnrtginent  on  tfae 
school  authoKltlee  until  we  bear  tk«m  them 
tomoRow."  Poev  aald.  "But  ifs  pretty  dear 
.  .  .  «*«a*  adecinate  rsoognltUm  has  not  been 
given  to  the  problem." 

Tm  not  blaming  the  sehocris  for  not  doing 
what  thsy  dont  have  the  money  to  do,"  be 
said.  "But  they  Should  be  crying  on  our 
,ihtT^.miw  about  the  problem.  They  should 
identify  tbe  soops  of  ths  probl«n  and  then 
go  to  the  Legislature  and  C<Kxgrses  for 
funds." 

He  olted  tseUmony  givsn  befoie  the  com- 
mittee on  Wednsaday  that  adbooA  authoilttsa 
last  year  refussd  a  requeet  that  they  con- 
duct a  survey  of  student  drag  use. 

Dr.  EUieppard  ^(tadnseday  said  the  schooU 
had  declined  to  administer  tfae  study  beeauss 
"'it  waan't  worth  anytlUng." 

Peppw's  oommlttee,  which  held  similar 
hfwmne*  o*^  1*''^  atnise  in  New  York  City 
schools  last  week.  Wednesday  sprat  over  six 
bouts  listening  to  students,  paroits  and  staff 
describe  a  Broward  County  drug  rsbabUita- 
tlon  program.  The  Seed. 

The  students— Ann  Byser.  1*.  SaQy  Pace. 
16,  Ubby  MacDonald.  IB,  and  Larry  PeUe- 
grlni, IS— told  the  uiinieMnwn  that  86  per 
cent  of  the  high  aebool  sttidenta  they  knew 
used  druga  at  some  time  or  anothsr. 

Three  of  the  four  said  they  had  been  ftd- 
dloted  to  heeoin  prior  to  sntsrlitg  Tbm  Seed 
pio9«m.  and  PeUagniU  aald  he  oonunltted 
over  a  doeen  aimed  robberiea  to  support  bis 
drug  ptuchasss. 

PeUegrlni.  who  said  be  ragularty  uasd 
drugs  in  school,  said  few  taaobHra  made  any 
attempt  to  control  drug  abuse  in  the  class- 
room. 

"Tbe  teachers  are  afraid  to  aay  anything 
because  the  psrents  dont  want  to  bear  that 
their  kids  are  on  drugs,"  be  said. 

"You've  got  to  start  eraekliig  down  on  the 
schools  and  make  the  teachers  stand  up  and 
do  wbafs  right."  Mies  MadSoiuad  added. 
"Unless  siHnething  is  done.  In  five  years  there 
won't  be  any  yonziger  genecatlon  left — theyTl 
aU  be  dead  or  in  Jail." 

OtHer  wltnsssss,  however,  ssssiliiit  tbat 
school  prlndpala  thwarted  tesobera'  alUuipla 
to  control  drug  abuse  by  limiting  their  disd- 
pUnary  powers. 

The  oommlttee  also  heard  criminal  Court 
Judge  Al  Sepe  recommend  tbe  craatlon  of 
involuntary  c<namltmant  ueutan  tar  drug 
retaabiUtatlon. 

Sepe  aald  that  suspensions  from  school 
only  compounded  the  drug  abuse  problem. 
"By  suaplmdlng  kids  froan  school,  we  Just 
give  thsm  another  holiday  and  make  it 
sealer  for  them  to  get  involved  with  drugs." 
be  said.  "What  we  need  Is  involuntary  oom- 
mltanent  oentKB  .  .  .  whare  parents  oan  take 
their  oblldren  for  treatment  whether  they 
like  It  or  not." 

[Ftom  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  TMbune,  July  8. 
1873) 


TO  Caim 

Marljuaru^  its  defendeee  say.  Is  a  non- 
addlottve  drug,  no  more  banaful  than  beer 
or  wbtekey. 

But  Ustan  to  wtaat  wttneesas  toM  1 
gai^caaantUmB  on  citme,  heedad  by  i 
men  Oleade  Feppsr.  to  heerlnp  at  MUasi: 

A  mother  whoes  18-year-old  son  stranglsd 


29260 

liU  6-y«*r-old  «l«t«r:  "H»  rtart*!!  smoking 
mtfljtwiui  whwi  b«  WM  18.  to  Junior  high.  In 
two  jmn  b*  «••  hookad  on  barotn.  n^  now 
in  •  BMorttf  bospttia.- 

"nu  moUMT  of  »  wan  who  <n«<l  st  31  cc  an 
ov«rdeM  at  haroln:  "H*  BtMtwt  on  n»rl- 
jtatna,  mt  Khool." 

A  14-y««r-oM  gW.  now  In  a  T«h»Wllt»tlo«i 
prognm:  "I  tuxt»a  on  In•Tl^x»n»  ct  11  aoid 
w«it  to  htfolB.  I  went  to  ichool  many  <ta?« 
iton«d.  I  wo\iId  atofcl  tnm  stcna  and  can  to 
get  moaej  for  droga."  ^    ^  ^ 

Aa  18-yaar-old  yorrth  who  taatinad  ha  had 
eommlttad  more  than  a  hondrwl  crtmaa.  In- 
oludlng  a  doaan  araad  rotobarlaa:  "I  began 
•mcdUng  pot  at  IS  and  than  started  shooting 
haroln.  I  atola  oon«t*ntly  to  htiy  do?)*."^ 

Two  ppomlnant  man,  ona  a  yadaral  oo«n- 
ml^oiur,  the  other  a  collage  adnilTilatrator. 
Who  dlBOOMred  their  teen-age  dAUghtars  were 
baroln  addicts.  Both,  thay  said,  etarted  smok- 
ing martjuana  "to  itay  In  step  with  their 
echool  trlanda"  and  moTOd  on  to  bard  drugs. 

And  thU  etatamant  by  the  director  of  the 
rehaUUtattan  program  at  Fort  Lauderdale: 
*'Wh«n  Z  etartad  on  this  job  two  years  ago, 
the  ayecmge  age  of  the  Junkie  coming  to  me 
waa  aa  Kow  it's  IS — with  three  years  of  drug 


It  all  add*  iq)  to  a  hocxor  story.  In  which 
marijuana,  IX  not  a  principal  in  crime.  Is  at 
laeei  aa  simeaeiii  j  to  the  deetrucUon  of 
/*"'^-«'«»"  youth. 


PTTJ.  SCOTT  REPORTS 


HON.  WILUAM  LLOYD  SCOTT 

or  roMOOA 
nf  THK  HOXISB  or  BMFBBSBNTATIVBS 

Fridav.  Awput  IS.  1972 
Mr.  BCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  sliioe  coming 
to  tbe  CongreflB,  I  bAve  aent  a  regular 
nawaletter  to  ctttaens  of  the  Eighth  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia  and  I  am  Inserting  In  the 
Racowt  at  thiA  point  a  copy  of  the 
Augart  1972  newBletto:: 

Bnx  Scon  Hayoara 

COMOMBSalONAI,    BXCKSa 

riiimiiiM  la  nearing  the  end  of  the  present 
term  and  wlU  be  In  reoeea  during  the  last  two 
Maka  la  Ai^^uet  so  that  Members  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  attMid  the  Bepublican 
Natkmal  Canvantlon  In  Miami  There  was  a 
mimttMr  Moeea  In  July  for  the  Democratic  Con- 
TanttfT  It  la  eocpactad  that  we  will  be  In 
Mae  Inn  throughout  the  month  of  September, 
but  MamtMTi  are  hopeful  of  tuljoumment  by 
the  «i»^  of  October.  Past  azperlence.  how- 
ever, tnrtt'T*'*"  that  adjoumment  plana  are 
often  delayed. 

nmcmniM)  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  the 
Mnelnn.  It  might  be  timely  to  mention  my 
attendance  and  voting  record  during  the  6 
yaara  I  have  aerrad  In  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatlvaa.  According  to  statistics  compiled 
by  the  Library  of  Congreaa,  I  waa  preeent 
B3J>%  of  the  time  In  1067:  sa.7%  in  1088: 
9$%  In  1B«B;  97.8%  In  1970:  98,3%  In  1971; 
and  97%  so  far  In  1972.  A  quonun  call  or  roll 
call  TOta  often  occurs  unexpectedly,  and  a 
Iffember  may  be  Mily  a  short  distance  away 
with  oonstltuenta  and  InadvertenUy  fall  to 
be  preeent.  Therefore,  I  am  parttcularty 
pleased  with  this  record  of  attendance  dur- 
ing the  time  X  have  repreeented  you  In  the 
Congreee. 

SFEironta  cxasifo 

The  Preeidant  has  reootnmended  and  I  have 
co-epoaaored  WgtBlfi**~'  that  would  put  a 
Umtt  of  gSflO  MIUOB  on  spending  for  tbe  nacal 
year  19'>3.  Frankly,  it  is  much  more  than  I 
faal  «•  tfkotiM  apmad,  but  our  comntltteas  are 
leeonmaB'.tlngapaiidlng  at  higher  lertfa  than 
tlM     Fr«atdHit*s     budget     and     oCtantlmaa 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

amendmenU  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  result 
ta  additional  ^pandtog.  It  Is  undantood  that 
so  f^  this  year  Federal  spending  baa  been 
authorlaad  at  818  MUkm  over  the  Admtols- 
toatloB'B   budget.  Therefore,   without   some 
control  such  aa  provided  by  this  measure, 
deficit   spending   can   continue   to  Increase. 
add  to  the  inflationary  spiral,  and  result  in 
higher  prices  to  ooneumers. 
A  CASK  IK  Fcnrr 
A  few  days  ago,  the  President  vetoed  tbe 
Labor,  HKW,  and  related  agencies  approprl- 
■tkn  bUL  It  was  $1.8  billion  above  the  budg- 
et estimate  and  contained   an   open  ended 
propoaal  wherry  an  additional  •S.6  blUlon 
could  be  spent  for  social  services  to  welfare 
ractptanta.  Deficit  apendlng  and  higher  prices 
oould  Jeopardlae  Improving  economic  oondl- 
tlone.  reexilt  In  damage  to  individual  family 
budgets  and  higher  taxes.  Therefore,  I  voted 
to  sustain  the  veto.  Hopefully.  It  wlU  be  en- 
acted within  a  short  time  In  a  lower  amount 
with  the  objeettonable  features  removed. 

AKATCOX  BIXUTHIMG 

Over  the  past  several  months.  Members  of 
Congress  have  been  contacted  by  persons 
they  do  not  know  and  oftentimes  residents  of 
other  sUtee  asking  to  examine  the  fllee  In  a 
Member's  office.  These  individuals  are  said  to 
be  working  under  the  leadership  of  Ralph 
Nader,  for  the  purpose  of  gauging  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  entire  Congrtsas  and  grading 
the  Individual  members.  I  understand  Mr. 
Nader  hae  supplemented  his  regular  staff 
with  approximately  800  summer  volunteers 
who  are  mainly  o<dlege  students.  Our  stag 
has  been  Inatructod  to  advise  the  volunteers 
that  oorreapoindance  with  constituents  Is  no* 
open  to  public  inspection,  but  that  I  would 
be  glad  to  talk  with  Mr.  Nader  If  he  caree  to 
contact  the  olBoe  for  an  appointment  at  a 
mutuaUy  agreeable  time.  We  have  also  re- 
ceived a  08-page  quaattonnalre  which  appar- 
ently  was  mailed  to  ea<*  Member  of  Oongreaa 
and  which  I  have  not  answered  but  filed 
among  our  records. 

While  the  ofllce  U  alwaya  open  to  vlslta 
from  oonstltuente  and  others,  it  seems  un- 
reasonable to  take  tune  from  legislative  du- 
ties to  answer  a  98-page  queatlonnalre  or  to 
open  our  fllea  to  a  self -appointed  crttUs,  Oon- 
sUtuenta  ofUn  oontact  their  Oongreaaman 
about  personal  matters  and  Include  state- 
m«it8  tbey  would  not  want  to  be  dlacloaed  to 
the  general  pubUc.  Neverthrtees.  the  Nader 
people  have  reviewed  my  financial  statements 
filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House,  contacted 
fanner  emptoyeee  and  other  Members,  asking 
1^  wide  vsoiety  of  questions.  Of  oouree.  tbe 
general  public  is  entitled  to  be  Infomaed  of 
the  activities  of  their  elected  repreeentetlves 
and  I  have  reoognlaed  this  by  monthly  re- 
ports, dally  correapondence,  and  frequent 
maettngs  with  IndlvtduaU  and  groups.  Kvalu- 
atlou  at  Members  of  Congrees  can  beet  be 
T^«/ii»  by  conatltuents  on  election  day,  and 
most  Members  have  reservations  about  tbe 
sleuthing  being  done  by  B«r.  Nader  and  his 
aaaodetea. 

ACADKMT   AFPOnrrMXKTS 

The  Civil  BwTlce  examination  required  of 
aU  qualified  8th  District  appllcanU  tor  nom- 
ination to  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  FMtse,  and 
Merchant  Marine  Academies  will  be  held  this 
year  on  Saturday,  September  30.  To  take  the 
examlnatl<».  eligible  persons  should  file  an 
application  with  our  office  no  later  than 
Septemt>ar  10.  Those  who  apply  will  be  noti- 
fied by  letter  In  advance  as  to  exact  time 
and  place  of  examination.  Results  of  this 
examination  are  used  as  the  basis  for  selec- 
tion of  nomineee.  Applicants  must  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  17  and  not  reached  their 
22nd  birthday  at  the  time  of  admission, 
■nioae  interested  in  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emy are  urged  to  contact  the  Director  of  Ad- 
missions directly  (New  London.  Conn.  08820) 
since  those  appoLntmente  are  on  the  basis 
of  an  annual  nationwide  competition  with- 
out geographic  cr  other  quotas. 
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NATIONAL   HZaOIN   HOTUITC 

One  cd  the  Fedar»l  go>vemment's  newest 
tools  in  the  battle  against  drug  abuse  is  the 
establishment  of  a  national  heroin  hotline 
that  will  be  manned  around  the  clock.  Any 
cltlsen  with  information  on  drug  traffic  can 
call  800-388-538S.  The  hotline  Is  entirely 
volunteer,  and  the  identity  of  the  caller  win 
be  protected  if  he  prefers.  Information  ob- 
tained will  be  turned  over  to  state  and  Fed- 
eral enforcement  aganrlea.  Including  the  Bu- 
i«eu  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous  Dnigs.  This 
new  system  wlU  permit  individual  citizens  to 
do  their  part  in  our  efforts  to  win  the  war 
on  this  major  national  problem, 
■usoie 
I^>r  a  long  perkJd  of  time  there  has  been  a 
concern  over  tJ>e  transportation  of  children 
from  one  neighborhood  school  to  another  for 
the  purpoee  of  obtaining  racial  balance.  A 
PMeral  court  to  Richmond,  for  exarairie,  has 
ordered  that  stdiool  ehUdren  to  the  City  of 
Rldimond  be  transported  by  bus  either  to 
Chesterfield  or  Henrico  Ooionty  and  children 
from  the  county  be  transported  by  btia  Into 
the  ctty  for  the  purpoee  ot  having  the  same 
percentage  at  black  and  white  cbUdren  ta 
each  school  to  the  city  and  adjotolng  coon- 
ties. 

A  poll  of  all  of  the  homes  to  our  District 
Indicate  tha*  91  per  cent  of  the  people  re- 
sponding were  oppoeed  to  this  practice.  Vari- 
ous bins  have  been  totroduced  to  the  Con- 
grees to  nwtlnt^*'"  the  neighborhood  school 
concept  and  to  prohibit  the  croes-bustng  of 
children.  One  of  them  was  ooneldsred  to  the 
House  at  Bepreeentatlres  a  few  days  ago  and 
passed  by  a  fatrty  substantial  majority  even 
though  ouucern  was  expressed  by  soow  mem- 
bers that  the  measvuw  would  be  declared 
unconstitutional  toy  the  courts. 

Copies  of  my  reitjarks  on  this  subject  dur- 
ing the  consideration  of  the  bin  win  be  for- 
warded to  you  upon  request.  However,  the 
remarks    were    in    favor    of    preeervlng   the 
neighborhood  school  as  the  best  method  o< 
obtaining  quaUty  education  for  aU  of  our 
children.  It  seems  reasonable  that  families 
should  decide  for  themselvee  where  they  win 
live,  where  they  wlU  work,  and  where  their 
chUdren  will  attend  school.  This  decision  ap- 
pears to  me  to  be  a  personal  one  to  be  decided 
by  each  family   group.  Many  amendments 
were  offered  on  the  Floor  of  the  House  and 
most  of  them  strengthened  the  measure  re- 
ported by  the  House  Committee  on  Bduca- 
tlon   and   Labor.   One   of  the   amendB>enti 
adopted  provided  for  re-openlng  of  law  snttt 
ordering  the  busing  of  chUdren  such  as  the 
city  of  Richmond,  Henrico  and  Chesterflekl 
Countlee.  The  busing  measure  passed  by  a 
margin  of  282  to  102.  Nevertheless,  I  would 
stlU  like  to  see  a  constitutional  amendment 
adopted  because  In  spite  of  the  action  taken 
in  the  Congress  and  the  strong  destre  ot 
most  people  to  eliminate  busing  for  racial 
purpoees,  the  courts  could  stlU  declare  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  to  be  tmconstltu- 
tlonal.  Let  me  also  mention  that  the  measure 
adopted  In  the  House  win  stlU  have  to  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent before  It  beooines  Uw. 

FKDBtAI.   JOB    mrOStMATIOM 

The  Civil  Serviee  Commission  now  has  toll- 
free  long  distaxtoe  telephone  service  to  Vir- 
ginia. By  dialing  80O-«a-«171.  you  can  learn 
of  avaUable  Federal  employment  opportuni- 
ties, tocludlng  such  information  as  Job  re- 
quirements and  quallflcations;  hiring  pro- 
grams for  special  groups  such  as  Vietnam 
veterans  or  the  physically  handlcapiwd.  Cen- 
ters serving  Virginia  are  to  Norfolk.  Rich- 
mond, and  Washington.  However,  if  you  are 
interested  in  a  particular  examination  or 
appUcation  form,  upon  written  request  our 
office  wiU  attempt  to  obtato  it  for  you. 
APPOiNTMBxrr  or  pagc 

Our  oAoe  was  fortunate  to  obtaining  the 
appototment  of  a  young  man  from  E^ng- 
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luiA.  Satan.  3. 0.  NeldUncar,  aa  a  i>a«e  la  the 
iuMs^m^  *>*>  ■""""^  vaaattoo.  We  were 
^Mssd  lion —  only  5  o<  the 
^  iis^r—  to  Dspiihltiw 

T-Lfrntuitm.  Is  keen  wImb  _ .   -  .  . 

2pS*Btniea»s  la  the  past  have  beeareeWct- 

fdtoToangiMa  betspisea  tbe  ages  oC  18  and 
i$  ^^ura  to  the  11th  or  18th  grades. 

•The  only  debt  gxeater  than  the  Federal 
itobt  Is  tiM  one  !»•  am  aax  couatry." 
MDC  IS  w«  w—  —Brerett  Dirksen. 


SUBSIDIZINa  OF  PERIODICALS 


HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

or  csuroaKiA 
W  THB  HOXrai  OF  RWRMKNTATIVES 

FriUa.  Avcust  18.  1972 
Mr  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
e-ntly.  the  Loa  Anfrtee  Tlmee  pubbahed 
foar  letters  to  the  editor  which  relate 
toBubsldlzinc  of  periodicals  by  the  Poetal 
Serrlce.  Because  these  letter  raise  Im- 
Bortant  points  that  shoukl  be  considered 
tothe Poet  Offlce  and ClvU Swrvice  Com- 
mittee, o(  which  I  am  a  member,  I  rec- 
ommsnd  it  to  my  coUea^uee  for  review. 
[rram  the  Los  Angeles  Tlmee,  July  12.  1972] 
Shouu)  Low  PoerAi.  EUxxs  Sussmizx 

PBUOmCALS? 

F^rfaaps  there  is  more  to  the  seoond-olaos 
postal  rates  (July  6  editorial,  "A  Matter 
o(  Opinion")  than  meets  the  eye. 

If  enough  publloaUons  feel  the  increase 
■qusese.  and  Vt  appeiua  many  wlU,  they 
iMy,  as  your  editorial  suggests,  have  to 
cesse  existing.  Or  will  they?  Stooe  govern- 
meat  now  llkea  to  have  a  hand  to  everything, 
it  may  wish  to  dash  to  tbs  rescue  by  sub- 
tj.t%ing  the  flmM  tovolved.  While  it  would 
probably  refer  to  the  actlMi  as  preventing  an 
•eoaomie  crisis,  it  would,  to  effect,  assume  a 
poeerful  poeltlon  to  tbe  puUiahlnf  busl- 


It  seems  that  eventual  control  of  the  press 
by  government  Is  its  goal  anyway.  The  re- 
peat Supreme  Court  decision,  continuous 
ertUolsm  by  public  oaclals  and  gag  rulas 
iauMsed  by  lower  courts  aU  seem  to  be  to- 
dlcations  that  the  First  Amendment  may 
someday  soMi  be  a  Joke. 

Vtewtog  the  rate  inorease  on  a  long  range 
basts,  I  caat  help  but  wtxider  if  this  is  not 
Just  "^H^  step  by  the  government  to 
■ooisday  ooutrol  everything.  I  have  never 
t^wM^t  to  terms  of  my  own  govenunent  be- 
ing my  biggest  enemy,  but  I  must  adailt 
that  it  does  seem  withto  the  re«bn  of  poesl- 
bUlty. 

ROBBBT  B.  HorrsB, 
Huntington  Beach. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

poetal  rata*  reduced  baek  to  8  ta  6  oaota.  but 

mllM  I  must  obesrfoUy  give  up  eooietnlag 

for  this. 

Davm  a.  Bariroua, 

WhUtttr. 

The  Times  assertion  that  It  Is  up  to  Oon- 
gress  to  bring  down  the  poetal  rates  Is  to- 
valid  and  only  oooipllnatea  the  ptoMeea. 

'ne  moat  eSeettve  atap  that  oaa  be  tekan 
Is  to  saU  ttM  XTJS.  Foetal  Servloe  and  lease 
tbe  malls  up  to  free  enterpHaa.  WMwnny 
would  not  only  go  up  several  points,  but 
ooets  oould  be  held  down  due  to  ooeopetttlan 
between  several  companies. 

TOK  PSUBB, 

ifuntta^oa  BeeoA. 

DIasemlnation  of  information  and  enHghS- 
enment  ot  the  dtlasnry  by  the  only  means 
possible  at  the  time  were  the  original  jusM- 
floations  for  poetal  subsidies  to  behalf  ot 
periodioals.  With  today's  complete  uueerage 
by  tolevtalon,  radio,  newspapws  and  maga- 
win»M  can  It  be  argued  that  oonttoued  sub- 
sidies benefitting  only  one  medium  ate  de- 
sirable? 

Does  It  not  follow  that  aU  media  are  Im- 
portant and  deeerve  equal  oooaldatation? 
And  what  to  tbe  way  of  subaldlas  Is  Justified 
to  perform  the  desired  fuacttont  Does  The 
Times  claim  that  ourreatly  popular  slfcA  pa- 
per pornographic  sheets  dtesemtnate  knowl- 
edge and  enlighten  tbe  puUle? 

Carey  MoWUllaais  claims  Justtfloattoa  for 
Bubeldlse  ot  aU  pubUoatlons  beoauae  ot  the 
good  done  by  a  few  with  Umtted  oireutatlons. 
Surely  there  is  sulBotent  jwlvate  wealth  that 
covUd  be  attracted  to  provide  the  oonttoued 
existence  of  worttiwhile  pubUcatlons  of  aU 
sbades  of  phllosapby. 

MeWnilams  alao  states  that,  since  so  many 
othOT  hands  axe  to  the  pubUo  grabbeg  why 
not  the  puhUsh«e.  It  seems  to  this  reader 
that  this  is  spedous'ieasonlng  below  the  dig- 
nity of  a  writer  of  McWUllams'  stature.  It 
^lan  seems  to  me  that  The  Times  has  re- 
versed some  of  Its  former  policies  of  opposi- 
tion to  InrllntTrlmlnat-t  subeldlss  for  every- 
thing by  promoting  subsidies  for  its  own  to- 

dustry,  _ 

J.  O.  Dukvm, 

Irvine. 
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Tssfusoerr  ov 
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Indignantly  Carey  McWllllams  laments  the 
increase  to  poetal  rates  for  magaalnes  and 
newspapera.  What  The  Times  general  pto- 
poaaa  edttortaUy  has  no  regard  far  laereaaed 
coats,  nkore  government  employment  and  of 
oourse  hlgbar  taxsa.  For  tbe  same  snrloes 
and  tbe  same  emplofss,  tbe  poet  oOee  would 
laereaae  Ito  rate  to  oOlet  general  inflation  to 
any  case. 

Rather  than  take  tbetr  lamsnt  to  Con- 
gress to  arte  for  a  dale  or  aabstdy  for  periodi- 
cals. TtM  Time  mltfit  ask  for  revolnttoaary 
economy  la  Hm  postal  asrvlee.  Balf  of  our 
poet  oOoea  oMgkt  be  oloeed  in  our  wheeled 
soolety.  mdlvMaal  bocaa  deUvery  might  be 
abandoned  with  street  boos  every  four 
blocks.  aatui«4r  dattvery  mlgtat  be  eliminated 
and  delivery  made  only  three  days  a  week  to 
homes. 

As  a  private  cltlaen,  I  would  like  to  see 


HEARINOS  ON  HR.  714 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

am  onMAMA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKNTATTVES 

Fridag.  Autm*t  It.  1972 
Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Septem- 
ber 2»,  1971,  Uie  Senate  Suboommtttee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Prooediiree  held 
hearings  on  B.  20t7,  the  edmlnistrattftn- 
backed  piropoeal  to  pay  a  tM.000  ff^^ 
Ity  to  the  survlyors  of  p(rtlee  oaetn 
killed  In  the  line  of  dutor.  At  that  time, 
I  teettfled  in  opposition  to  ttds  meagure. 
fnnr^  then,  the  Houae  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  taken  up  oopgtdarattnn  ot 
similar  legislation,  and  in  May  at  this 
year  I  teetllled  aciUn  before  the  House 
jQdlelary  Soboommittee  No.  1.  this  tine 
in  support  ot  HJl.  714,  legislation  ^lich 
I  have  Introduced  in  the  past  three 
Congresses. 

Mr.  Sxteaktf,  the  House  of  Represoit- 
otivea  vrill  be  considering  this  important 
Issue,  bepef tdly  In  tbe  nMct  few  weetai. 
So  that  my  colleagues  may  better  appre- 
ciate  the  full  contest  of  the  administra- 
tlon-baidDed  OMasuree  and  HJl.  714.  I 
Insert  here  my  testimony  bef<»«  tbe 
Senate  Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Laws 
and  Procedures: 


Mr.  Jsooaa.  Mr.  ObBtnaaa.  on  August  i, 
1888,  senator  Bayb  aad  X  Intwdoeed  l«|Ma- 
tion  to  estaad  FMlacal  surtrrow^  baaatts  to 
the  temlltea  of  poilee  and  fliwnan  killed  to 
tbe  line  of  duty,  me  letlrtatlen^bMb  ex- 
tands  oorerage  uader  tbe  yMUral  ^qtlOfses* 
Oompaasatkm  Aet  to  aU  pobUe  aalMy  oOoen 
wofdd  provide  up  to  78%  of  tbe  diBiMsd  of- 
fiesr's  base  pay  to  tbe  widow  aad  6bfldren 
until  her  temarrlage  and  uatn  the  cblldren'E 
IStli  bbrtbday.  _. . 

in  Aprtt  of  1868,  Prealdent  Johnson  signed 
Public  Law  80-891,  whlcb  extended  coverage 
under  tbe  Federal  Bnptoyeea*  Oompens^lon 
Aet  to  aU  Stats  and  loeal  law  enforeement 
offloeie  who  are  killed  while  eaforetag  a  Fed- 
eml  law  or  while  malntalntng  custody  over  a 
Ftoderal  prtaoner. 

It  was  late  to  tbs  00th  Oongress  when  Sen- 
ator Bayh  and  I  totrodaoed  oar  MU:  too 
late,  to  fact,  to  aoiicXt  AdmlalstmUoa  sup- 
port with  aa  eye  toward  pemaga  to  that  Oon- 
naaa.  So  to  UmoUk  1988.  Beaator  Bayb  and  I 
latreduoed  ideatloal  IsgMatmn  la  tbe  91st 
oongress.  The  reeetlon  to  oar  laglalatliwt  ^ 
n4>td  and  gratifying.  By  mld-eummsrof  18S» 
there  ware  185  oo-^pooeora  la  tbe  Houas  of 
BepreeeataUves  as  wsU  aa  eadoraMBanU 
from  the  National  Ftatemal  Order  of  Police, 
the  International  FiraAghten'  Asso<^ation 
lAfL-CUOl  and  the  Amsrioaa  Trial  lawyers' 
Association. 

After  several  t^ione  calls,  sooas  prodding, 
and  sU  months  delay,  the  Administration 
voloed  its  opposttloa  to  tbe  prlaoiple  of  Fad- 
erel  beneflte  to  the  famlltaa  of  alala  lo^ 
publlo  safety  ofloara  la  aa  Ootobar  8.  198B 
letter  from  Deputy  Attoraey  Oaaeral  Htoh- 
ard  Kletodlenst  to  obalmiaa  OeUar: 

Orrtcs  or  the  Detott  AtToaarr 
QmoAi,, 

irssAffttrtoa,  DXJ..  October  9. 1H9. 
Hon.  EicAircm.  Osxx^ 

Chatrvxan,    Oommittee    on    the    JuAieiarif, 
House  of  Repre*ent*ttoe$,  irasA*i»#ton, 

DJO.  

DiA»  Ma.  OHAikiuw:  This  Is  In  response  to 
your  request  f^  the  vtaws  of  the  Department 
of  Justloe  <H»  HJl.  -nm.  a  blU  "To  extend 
benefits  under  section  8191  of  tttte  8.  Unlt^ 
States  Code,  to  Uw  onf  oeoeraent  oOocn  aim 
flrwnen  not  employad  by  tbe  xmited  Statea 
who  are  kUled  or  totally  disabled  to  tbe  line 
of  duty." 

PuMlC  Law  90-291  (5  UB.O.  8191-8198) 
extended  the  benefits  of  the  FMeral  Em- 
ployees compensation  Act  (5  UJS.C.  8101  et 
aeq.)  to  eligible  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment oOoers  aad  their  survivors.  That  law 
defines  eUglMs  oOona  to  Indude  a  8Ute  or 
local  law  enforeemeut  oAosr  klUad  or  in- 
jured while  snaiHW  <»  attempttag  to  ap- 
pretaend  a  peiaoa  for  the  (•.enmlarinn  of  a 
^ime  agalzwt  tbe  xmUed  Stataa  or  as  a  ma- 
terial wttnees  to  a  crtmlaal  ptooeedhig  to- 
stttuted  by  the  XTnlted  States.  Alao  eligible 
are  Uw  officers  protecting  a  peraon  bald  for 
the  oommlasloa  of  a  eriate  agalast  tbe  traited 
States  or  held  as  a  oatsrlal  witness  to  con- 
nection with  such  a  crime.  A  filial  category 
of  eligible  Uw  enforcement  oflloar  U  one 
who.  when  injured  or  killed,  was  attnopttog 
to  prevMit  the  commlwslon  ot  crtaM  against 
the  muted  Statea.  In  aU  tostanoes.  ellglblUty 
for  compensation,  pursuant  to  PubUe  I*w 
91-391  i»  dependent  upon  some  conneotloa 
between  the  death  or  Injury  of  the  Uw  ea- 
foroement   officer  and   the  enforcement   of 

Federal  Uw.  

HJl.  7989,  reoognlsing  the  valuable  service 
of  Uw  enforeement  offiBsts  aad  firemen 
tbrooghoot  tbe  TTalted  OUtsa.  wooU  i—nri 
section  8191  of  title  8.  UaMad  States  Code 
to  extend  ita  benefita  to  pceCsaakmal  aad 
volunteer  StaU  and  local  poUoe  aad  Sreanea: 
as  well  as  to  aU  other  membws  of  legally 
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onruUMd  Uw  enforoement  agencies.  EllglbU- 

Umtar  tmwr *'""  "««^  not  be  <topeiMMnt 

Zommv^^mmZimmti  »  tQluiy  or  OMtb 
wBtf  tlM  pMConMQoe  of  •  feCtanUy  c»n- 
neoted  eottvlty. 

■Hm  Dep*rtment  of  Jiutiee  la  luuble  to 
reoomzaaad  enActment  of  thU  legUUtlon.  de- 
spit*  ita  tti^  zvgwd  for  thsM  vlto  rUk  Xhttr 
Uvm  In  law  enforoemsnt  or  fire  ngbtlog.  If 
tbe  prlaclple  of  this  leglslatlnn  Is  sound.  It 
ooulA  apply  with  equal  force  to  retlreaoent 
beaafflU  and  even  salaries  of  pubUc  safety 
offlosn.  In  our  Judginent  It  U  Incumbent 
upon  the  Stataa  and  local  oooununlttea  ade- 
quately to  wwnpr"-^**  such  personnel  when 
employed,  when  Injurwl  or  killed,  and  when 
ratlNd.  Further.  It  would  appear  to  be  an 

aaannstils  Intrusion  Into  SUU  and  local 

gorcnuaant  actlTlUee  for  the  Federal  Oot- 
smassit  to  underwrite  the  proposed  com- 
pjimtlfiii  benefits. 

Tb»  Bureau  at  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  thsre  is  no  objection  to  the  suhmlsaVin 
of  »Ht«  nport  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Administration's  program. 

Sincerely. 

yippf  n  o.  KixnnuxNST, 

Deffuty  Attorney  General, 
rim  admlnlatratton  persisted   in   its  op- 
pi^^tt«»   to   this   principle   for   30   months, 
antn  JtUM  a.  1971 : 

(Fram  the  ^Watitngtmi  Foet.  May  arr.  irri) 
nxxow ,  HooTBi  DMCuaa  Pouc*  Dkaths 
(By  Carroll  KUpatrlck) 
niMinent  Iftxon  aummoned  Attorney  Oen- 
eral  John  N.  MltcheU  and  FBI  Dlreetor  J. 
■d«ar  Boorer  to  his  oflee  yeatarday  to  dls- 
ousa  way*  m  whleli  tb*  federal  gOTemmeot 
can  help  prerfeat  tbe  slaying  of  poUoemen. 
Whit*  House  preaa  aacieitary  r,anidd  Ii.  Zleg- 
lar  t**^  after  the  unaipeefeed  iiawting  tttsA 
the  TiiMMfit  f aala  the  reeant  sUytnga  in  New 
York    and    WlaslilinHiii    were    "tragic"  and 
'  Teprahenalble. " 

"Mr.  Hlzon  will  write  letters  of  sympathy 
to  the  famlllee  of  two  New  York  policemen 
who  were  shot  In  the  backs  last  week  and  of 
two  Washington  policemen  who  died  follow- 
ing gunshot  wounds  suffered  In  the  line  of 
duty.  Zleglar  said. 

The  New  York  policemen  killed  last  week 
were  Wavarly  M.  Jones  and  Joseph  A.  Plag- 
niMni  Thay  were  shot  after  having  respond- 
ed to  a  call  for  help  In  a  Harlem  apartment. 
In  Washington,  Wnilam  L.  Slgmon  was 
htiiii  Toasday  whan  he  attempted  to  appre- 
hend two  robbars  of  the  National  Permanent 
Federal  SavlnfB  and  Loan  Assn.  oflloe  on 
MacArthur  Boulevard  NW. 

AwnthM  policeman ,  Jarard  P.  Young,  was 
burled  yaaterday.  Be  was  shot  in  the  head 
whUa  attempting  to  make  an  azreat  April  31. 
Last  Norambar,  the  Prealdent  directed  the 
Juatlfl*  DaiMUtment  "to  make  available  all 
appxopriaU  InveatlgaUve  reaouroea"  to  local 
uid  state  police  "when  requaated  in  any  case 
involving  an  assault  upon  a  police  aSoer." 

TtM  PreaUtant  said  at  the  time  that  he  had 
illariiiiMrt  hla  dlreetlve  with  Hoover  and  D.C. 
PollOB  Chief  Jerry  V.  Wilson. 

Tha  FTMldent  "primarily  wanted  to  dis- 
cuss the  aoope  of  the  problem  and  to  see  what 
^-T«-«-->.«>  Is  being  provided."  Zleglar  said 
yesterday  of  the  late  afternoon  meeting. 

The  TBTt  main  help  is  in  providing  labora- 
tory teats  and  aselritlrg  In  out-of-state  leads 
on  those  Involved  In  attaoks  on  police,  Zleg- 
ler  reported. 

"The  President  asked  me  to  ezprees  his 
hope  that  tbeee  tragedies  will  remind  people 
of  the  debt  we  owe  policeman  for  many  aerv- 
loca.  of  the  protection  they  so  selfleasly  pro- 
vide and  of  the  reigiect  and  support  we  owe 
them  for  what  they  do,"  the  press  secretary 


Aif»  ettendlng  the  meeting  In  the  Pr«s- 
Idant's  oOoa  were  John  D.  Bbrlichman,  as- 
sistant to  the  Prealdent  for  domestic  afTalrs, 
and  %U  Klogb.  deputy  aaslatant. 
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Zeigler  said  that  narcotics  control  also  was 
rttsmisstfl  at  the  meeting. 

THJt  Foixowwo  Statxmxnt  Was  DaLXvaasn 
XoBAT  ar  Cnirsasaaifnr  Anst  Jacobs  (D- 
Uta.)  AT  A  News  CoNvxaiNci  in  thx 
CAirroi. 

In  reapoase  to  the  reeeat  tragedies  of 
poUeemen  killed  In  the  line  of  duty,  Prea- 
ldent Nixon  <m  Wedneeday  ej:preaBed  his 
hope  that  "these  tragedlsa  wlU  remind  peo- 
ple ot  the  <i»bt  we  owe  policemen  for  many 
•srvloea,  of  tbe  proteetlon  they  so  setflcesly 
provide,  and  of  the  respect  and  support  we 
owa  them  for  what  tbey  do." 

I  share  that  hope.  And  I  am  encouraged  to 
think  that  the  President's  concern  might  In- 
dicate that  this  administration  will  recon- 
sider its  OH>osltion  to  my  three-year  effort  to 
enaot  legislation  to  compensate  the  widows 
and  children  of  poUoe  oOcers  and  firemen 
klUed  in  the  ime  of  duty. 

If  it  doM  not  reoonslder.  If  It  does  not 
withdraw  its  opposition  tlMn  one  must  Inter- 
pret the  true  White  House  message  on  Wed- 
Qseday  sa  being,  "I  can't  give  you  anything 
but  love. . . 

[Ftom  the  New  York  Tlmee,  June  4,  1971 ) 
Fan  Slaxm  PoljcskbWs  Knf 
(By  Robert  B.  Bemple,  Jr.) 
WASHiKOTON,    Jime    3.— President    Nixon 
called  today  for  Federal  leglaUtlon  to  pro- 
vide »£0,000  to  the  family  of  any  policeman 
slain  In  the  line  of  duty. 

At  the  same  time,  hto  Attorney  General 
reiterated  the  Nixon  Administration's  oppo- 
sition to  new  controls  on  the  sale  of  hand- 
guns. 

The  new  proposal  was  smnounced  by  At- 
torney General  John  N.  Mitchell  at  a  White 
House  brleflTig  following  a  morning  meeting 
between  the  President,  nearly  two  doisen 
chiefs  of  police  and  sheriffs  from  around  the 
country.  Mr.  Mitchell,  J.  Bdgar  Hoover  and 
several  Senators  and  Congreesmen. 

The  meeting  had  been  called  to  discuss 
recent  police  slaylngB.  to  demonstrate  the 
Administration's  concern  and  to  unveil  the 
new  proposal.  By  the  end  of  the  day,  how- 
ever, the  Administration  had  found  Itaelf 
caught  up  In  new  controversies  over  the 
motives  behind  Its  concern.  Its  stand  on  gun 
control  legislation  and  even  the  composition 
of  the  meeting. 

Among  the  prominent  absentees  were  two 
orltlcs  of  some  aspecu  of  the  Administra- 
tion's policy— Police  Commissioner  Patrick 
V  Murphy  of  New  York  and  Qulnn  Tamm, 
executive  director  ol  the  International  .^- 
soclatlon  of  Chiefs  of  Poilce. 

Without  going  into  detaU.  Mr.  MltcheU 
said  that  lagialation  providing  a  lump  sum 
of  $60,000  to  the  survivors  of  slain  police- 
men would  be  forwarded  to  Congress  ao<m 
•In  further  indication"  of  the  Administra- 
tion's support  a  law  enforcement  officers 
serosa  the  country.  He  said  that  benefit 
l«v«ia  for  slain  pollewnen  varied  widely  from 
atate  to  state  and  were  In  some  cases  insuf- 
ficient. 

The  proposal  was  denounced  by  Repre- 
sentative Andrew  Jacobs,  Jr..  Democrat  of 
Indiana.  H»  submitted  legislation  In  1968 
that  would  amend  the  Federal  Employee 
CompensatUm  Act  to  provide  the  widow  <rf 
a  poUoeman  slain  In  the  line  of  duty  40  pw 
oant  at  her  hiMband'a  salary  plus  16  per  cent 
per  child  up  to  a  total  of  76  per  cent  of  the 
total  salary. 

Asserting  that  his  version  would  provide 
larger  annuities,  Mr.  Jacobs  said  that  the 
Administration  submitted  an  opinion  m  Oc- 
tober, 1968.  opposing  his  measure  as  "an 
unreasonable  intrusion  Into  state  and  local 
government  activities."  The  fact  that  the 
Administration  had  reversed  Itself  on  the 
question  of  "intrusion."  Mr.  Jacobs  said, 
suggested  that  it  wlabad  to  gam  political 
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profit  from  the  concern  ganeratad  by  tha 
laoant  afceotlnga. 

Mr.  Chairman,  nearly  aoo  poUoa  oOloarB  leat 
tiMtr  Uvea  In  Uta  Una  at  ds^  aatf  over  M^^M 
Mssaulta  w>ir*  aaad*  agatna*  poUoa  oOloan 
wblla  tlM  ftrtanlnlatTatlint  oppoaad  thla  lag- 

■nun*  are  seraral  aaliant  faaturaa  which 
distinguish  and  favor  tha  Bi^^Jaooba  leg- 
islation over  that  of  the  Administration. 

(A)  8.  lOei/HJa.  714  win  grant  benefits 
more  cloeely  related  to  need  by  basing  th< 
anniiity  In  part  ujjon  the  number  ct  de- 
pendents. 

( B )  The  AdBttlnlfltratlon  machmery  for  the 
Implementation  of  8.  lOBl/HJl.  714  Is  extant. 
In  moving  the  consideration  of  the  Con- 
fecenoa  Raport  of  wtiat  baeama  Public  Law 
90-391,  the  Chairman  of  this  suboooumttee 
commeiuled  placing  the  Administrative 
function  at  that  similar  lagialation  In  the 
Department  of  Labor,  to  insure  that  a  dis- 
parity did  not  exist  between  benefits  re- 
celved  by  a  Fsdaral  oCBeer  and  a  non-Fedarsi 
officer  killed  enforcing  a  Federal  law.  I  sug- 
gest we  should  not  allow  a  difference  be- 
tween two  non-Ftoderal  oOeers,  ana  of  whom 
rtf^  f«««»^ng  a  Fsdaral  law  while  tha  oUmt 
diaa  enfocdng  a  State  law,  but  both  protect- 
ing American  Uvea  and  property. 

(C)  8.  lOei/HJl.  T14  Include  benefits  for 
permanently  disabled  public  safety  officers. 
The  Administration  proposal  doee  not.  Ones 
mota.  Ur.  Chairman,  we  are  faead  with  a 
potential  di^MTlty.  U  a  local  law  Miferee- 
mant  oncar  la  diaahlad  by  a  car  thief  from 
across  the  State  Una.  he  wlU  reoeive  Federal 
benefits.  If  the  automobile  was  stolen  in  the 
State,  the  benefits  will  not  accrue  to  him. 
It  would  be  shameful  If  a  totaUy  disabled 
policeman  under  such  dretimstaneea  wars  to 
wish  for  tha  sake  of  his  famUy  that  be  were 
dead. 

It  is  weU  to  note  that  of  the  10ft  claims 
made  to  date  under  PubUc  Law  90-291 ,  nearly 
one-half  (47]  have  been  for  disabUity.  100 
poUce  officers  are  assaulted  every  day.  Some 
of  these  assaults  result  in  no  more  than  a 
bruise,  others  in  total  paralysis.  Equity  re- 
quires benefits  for  disabUity  as  well  as  death. 

(D)  a.  1031/HJl.  714  provide  for  the  In- 
clusion of  firemen  In  the  Federal  Employeee' 
CiMnpeoaation  Act.  The  Administration- 
backed   proposal    does    not. 

In  1970.  116  paid  firefighters  lost  their  lives 
in  the  line  of  duty  and  3S.683  ware  injured, 
196  In  civil  dlaorders  and  an  additional  US 
as  a  result  of  indlvldnal  acta  of  vtolMice.  308 
firefighters  were  injured  answering  and  re- 
turning from  false  alarms.  330  firefightsn 
were  injured  In  the  Una  of  duty  in  1970  to  the 
extent  that  they  had  to  leave  firefightlng.  234 
left  because  of  occupational  disease  disabil- 
ity, wfaUe  another  23S  died  of  oocupational 
disease.  Mr.  Chairman,  aeoordlng  to  the  F3X 
statistics  lor  1970.  nearly  10,000  arreats  were 
made  for  the  crime  ot  arson.  Though  prectoe 
figures  are  not  available,  aU  indications  point 
to  the  probability  that  deaths  and  injuries 
in  the  line  of  duty  are  as  high.  If  not  higher, 
for  volunteer  firemen.  For  the  purposes  <rf 
this  legislation,  ameodcaent  should  be  made 
to  consider  volunteer  firemen  as  having  a 
certain  QS  rating,  as  is  currenUy  maxidated 
for  volunteers  in  VISTA  and  the  Peace  Corps 
who  are  killed  under  certain  dreumatanoea 

(E)  Comparison  of  the  financial  benefits 
which  would  be  paid  under  the  two  ma|or 
proposals  for  Federal  benefits  Indicate  that 
the  annuity  method  la  preferaMa  to  tha  gra- 
tuity method.  The  International  Flreflgbters 
Association  and  tha  National  Ttatamal  Order 
(a  PoUce  have  Indtratart  that  ttaay  would 
rather  see  their  faaalUaa  raoeiva  a  monthly 
annuity  cback  tlMtn  a  lump  sum  wlileh  might 
weU  have  a  tcfndanay  to  erayorata  rattoar 
quickly.  Evan  if  tha  $00,000  aratiHty  ware 
mvested  in  S%  bonds,  the  yield  would  be 
only  »8,000  a  year,  a  fignra  wblob  doae  not 
ai>proach  76%  ol  tha  baaa  salary  of  moat  pub- 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  BEICABK8 


iM  aafaty  o«o«»-oor.  for  that  matter,  doea 
5f  ;;SrVa«*  th.  powrty  lav*  of  •»«««  a 


i—,,^- Ba»h  and  I— and.  I  trust,  UUa  Oom- 
-Jtteaand  tha  rart ««  Ooograaa  and  moator 
3S^trf-«»-k  tb.  f-ilMa.  Of  tlw-a^ 

3il  U»  the  fi*W  to  make  u.  aate 

better  than  that. 


THK  WOOTMBIS  OF  A  CXMISTITa- 
TIONAL  aOVBRNMKNT 


HON.  WlLLIAIi  S.  MOORHEAD 

om  PKMjran.VAJnA 

nr  TH«  HOIJSB  OF  MBPBBSrarrATTVBS 
Fridav.  Auovt  IS,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHSAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sidney  HflUnen  Foundation  gye  one  ct 
Its  awards  for  coiiiinuiitty  serrtee  to  Nell 
aheehan.  of  the  New  York  TUneB;  f  or 
Us  work  In  expoelng  tbe  so-called  Pen- 
tagon papen. 

In  his  lemarka  to  the  aaaemhla«e, 
aiM^ian  reminded  them  ot  certain 
^nrt*e  aboat  our  ooattttatlDiial  f  onn  of 
government  that  we  should  ner^  forget. 

I  would  like  to  hxtrodQce  Mr.  SheehantB 
remarks  Into  the  Rccoao  at  this  time. 

lASorrs  noM  th«  P«irr*o<Mf  Paraas 
(By  NaU  Bbartian) 
I  have  a  friend.  Brendan  Om,  the  drama 
crttte  for  The  New   Yorker  Mmgazine.  who 
■sys  that  no  good  deed  goes  unpunished. 

You  gave  ma  an  award  and  you  mvlted 
Robert  Coles  to  give  the  mam  addrsaa  here 
today.  Uc.  Colaa  injured  hla  badk  and  you 
now  have  to  listen  to  a  reporter  preach.  Your 
(AMTlty,  ladlea  and  gentlemen,  haa  been  Justly 
pnn^Md.  Yon  should  taka  a  laason  Cram  the 
BUkjortty  of  tUs  trustees  of  Columbia  Unl^ 
vanity  who  yesterday  managed  to  do  a  good 
daad  and  disassociate  themaelvea  from  It  at 
the  same  time. 

Blaoa  yon  have  given  me  an  award  for  my 
«wk  on  tha  rantagnn  Papers.  I  shall  do  n^ 
Mvaehlng  by  first  drawing  some  leaaona  from 
that  archive  of  Aaserlcan  mvolvemant  In 
Indochina  ovw  tha  laat  three  dacadaa.  One  o< 
tha  valnae  at  the  Pentagon  Papers  Is  that 
tkay  provlda  us  with  a  vast  body  o<  facts 
thiot^fa  which  we  can  see  bow  our  govam- 
ment  leaUy  functions  in  contrast  to  how  we 
im«g«ri«i«t  it  to  fonetlon.  There  ara  two  cen- 
tral liissiaiii  to  be  drawn  from  tbB  Papen,  as 
I  saa  tham. 

The  first  innann  la  that  tha  cotiaUtuUunal 
■yitam  at  ehacka  and  balannaa  In  govemmant 
envMoiwd  by  the  Foundlag  Father*  o<  owr 
eewniry  no  Umgar  exlata  In  faci^  Tha  Aaaar- 
loan  Prseldancy  and  tha  Btata  maahlMry  that 
haa  grown  up  under  It  to  the  Kaaeutlve 
Brandi  slnoe  World  IVhr  n  now  far  oat- 
welghs  In  power  and  Influence  the  other  two, 
snppoaadly  coontar-balanotng  braachaa  at 
govamment,  Oongreaa  and  tha  Jndlolary.  The 
Biacutlea  Kaneh  of  oar  gommment  has 
become  a  oentraliaad  state  to  tbm  Eoropaan 
sense  of  the  word.  The  Bteeuttva  Braaeh  haa 
became  the  state  in  America  for  aU  totenta 
and  purpoaea. 

The  second  leaaon  is  that  the  requiivments 
of  the  Bnontlve  Branch  to  maintain  and 
enlarge  our  overseaa  empire  has  beoooM  in- 
compatible with  the  preeervatlon  of  our  do- 
mestic liberties.  And  I  do  not  use  the  word 
emph*  here  In  a  pejorative  sense,  but  rather 
in  its  stmpleet  meaning — to  describe  the  sys- 
tem of  oveiaeas  dependencies  and  interests 
we  have  acquired  In  the  course  of  the  Cold 
War. 

crnzxw  and  statt:  who  sxBvrs  whomt 
What  is  Muarglng  from  the  current  struc- 
ture  of   our   govwnment   and   its   constant 
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tbta 

la«  eoneapt  that  tte 
t^  naa<aa<  thefta 

to  tM  tkUAIac  «(  tlM . 

that  gorammant  exlata  to  pnaarra  tha  Ub 
ertlea  ot  tha  tlHean 

Unlaaa  wa  oan  find  aooie  way  to  bring  the 
Amartnan  Prwldanny  and  tha  atata  maabln- 
ery  ot  tha  Xsaeottra  Beanflh  undar  control, 
uiueaa  we  can  find  aonw  mraana  to  reatore 
a  system  of  cheeka  and  halanoaa  to  our  gov- 
erxuneat.  iiiilaw  wa  oan  aonahow  diamantla 
our  ovarseaa  empire,  w*  are,  I  bailBve,  going 
to  see  thU  centcaUaad  stake  gradually  turn 
into  an  anthorttailan  atata.  uniaaa  wa  can 
reverse  the  historical  trend  that  haa  us  to 
Its  grip,  w*  ara  m  danger  ot  loalng  the  do- 
iiMallii  Ubertlaa  tl«aa  hava  made  tkla  ooontry, 
in  tha  words  of  Uaooln.  "tha  laat  heat  hope 
ot  earth."  ^ 

To  soma  of  you  I  must  sound  lUte  a  Oaa- 
saadn.  YDu  pertwpa  taka  eomfert  to  the 
f erttng— I  onoa  did— that  what  ia  dona  o*w- 
saaa  to  tba  naaaa  of  Anwloa  doaa  not  fand»- 
mrwta ItT  affaot  oar  llvaa  iNra  at  ttcmm.  Bat 
I  no  loogar  taka  eomfoa*  to  that  (aaUnc- 
There  la  a  drnamle  that  ralatas  foreign  and 
doraeatlo  eeanta.  Thay  ara  Intartwlnad  to 
their  effects. 

Let  ua  take,  for  one  example,  tha  lagal  bat- 
tle last  smnmar  between  tha  newip^>ara  and 
tli«  Nlaan  AdmlwlrtratlBn  oear  tha  FMita«an 
Pi^Mrs.  The  war  to  Vlataam  lad  to  tha  oom- 
pUatlon  oC  the  nntaaon.  Bipara.  Tba  eom- 
pttattan  of  tha  Fapaaa  lad  to  tbair  batag  pab- 
Ua^adln  a  aarlaa  In  Ttu  NMe  rerfe  rtaias. 
Tha  p«d>UoaUon  lad  tha  NUum  AdtaUaMra- 
t.iori  to  oMato  court  ordan  aftar  tha  firat 
thrae  arttetea  had  appeazad,  whldh  laaUalnnil 
further  pobttoatlon  for  15  days,  while  the 
govamment  unauutwaaflty  fon^t  through 
the  conrt  for  a  parmanat^tnjqncttosi  to  anp- 
preas  tha  matwlal.  THa  FHat  Amawrtwant  to 
the  OonatttnUon  aaya  that  "Ooncraaa  ahaU 
make  no  law  .  .  .  ahrtrtging  tha  fnedooi  of 
speech  or  of  the  preas.  .  .  ."  The  language  la 
very  simple.  The  words  are:  "no  law".  'Wa 
also  know  from  the  epeacbea  ot  the  PTJond- 
Ing  PMters  that  the  Flrat  AmsBdment  waa 
spadfioaUy  flaalgnail  to  prrvant  raatralBt  of 
pobUcatlon,  what  H  known  aa  "pctor  f- 
straint"  to  lagal  pananoa.  baeaaaa  tha  Bi*- 
Uah  klacs  used  thta  davloa  ta  qiiaah  poMttaal 
appoaUdon.  Yet  wa  had  prior  laatralnt  to  tha 
F^ntagon  Papers  case  tat  the  flzat  time  alnoe 
wTng  Oeorge. 

Bou  ow  A  vsxz  rasaa 
And   what  waa  tha  mato  argument  that 
the  Solicitor  Oeneral,  the  President's  chief 
advocate,  relied  upon  to  the  Supreme  Oourt? 
It  waa  not  that  Th*  Tfsias  and  tha  other 
nawapapf*  wn«  taaalrlng  tha  law.  nMNUan 
AOtaiiiiMtntkia.  had   Initially  etaarvad   Tha 
Ttnut  with  violating  the  Bplnnaja  Aat  to 
tha  Fadaral  Dlatrlot  Oourt  ha»  to  Maw  York 
and  had  been  raboSad.  So  the  Solicitor  Oen^ 
eral  aiguad  to  tha  Supmna  Oourt  that  the 
publlcaUon  o«  tha  Pentagon  Papan  would 
n^^rn  It  dunouU  for  tha  Pnaldant  to  conduct 
his  foreign  poUcy  by  amhaeraaatog  otbar  na- 
tions. TDaiafOie,  the  Solicitor  Oeearal  oon- 
tandad,  it  waa  Inherent  to  tha  power  of  tha 
President— that  is  an  totereattng  and  omi- 
nous phrase,  inherent  In  tJle  poBW  o/  the 
President— to  abridge  or  to  abrogate  the  right 
to  publication  under  the  Flrat  Amendment 
when  the  Prealdent  saw  fit.  I  had  always 
thought  that  one  ot  the  reaaona  for  the  ex- 
ixtenoe  of  the  First  Amendment  waa  to  en- 
able   Americans,   throngh   the   Information 
provldad  by  a  free  pcaaa,  to  make  It  aa  dlffl- 
cntt  as  thay  liked  for  a  Prealdent  to  condnet 
hla  foreign  policy.  To  me  that  freedom  of 
nonviolant  iHaannt  waa  tha  mfratfle  of  Amer- 
ica. And  the  sola  JnstUlcatlan  for  the  ealrt- 
ence  of  a  free  prees,  if  it  Is  to  overcome  Its 
inherent  evU  of  abuae  wltti  the  greatar  good 
of  preaarvtog  creative  dtaaent.  Ilea  to  tha 
right  to  publtah.  But  tha  right  to  pnbliah 
dearly  confilcts  with  the  naed  tha  ~ 
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a  war  that  la 

toltai 


tha  uiasltai  of  wint  la  oMBtaUy  eattad  a  vol- 
untaar  anay.  Tha  volnntaar  aany.  aa  It  la 
now  envlslaiiad  by  tha  .PaHtagrw.  woold  not 
be  tha  anaU  yi  iif aastnnal  foeae  that  much  of 
tha  dtlaanry  ii-r^**-*-  with  that  daaerlp- 
tkm.  •^-*— "*  If  It  matarlalfM,  U  win  I>e  a 
large  ataM*"g  mareanary  army  that  will  oon- 
atttuu  a  gnra  potential  threat  to  our 
freedom. 


.>tadaelda  aliaii  aialilwa  at  national 
..  ara  torotvad.  In  other  wocda.  the 

atata  U  raatralnart  by  no  law  to  poUig  Into 
tba  prtaaey  at  tha  ultlsiii  whansvar  tba  lead- 
en oC  tha  atata  daetfia  that  aoosatlUJac  oaUad 

rialaaetvad. 

Bd  aifnsaiili  ot  awttaoelta- 

.  am  mt  tba  raaott  o<  any  one  poUtt- 
oal  party  or  Preatd—a.  ma  riarsgnp  ^'yw 

>  by  tatlh  BMiar  paetlaa.  Ttey 
)  o<  aaflaaaattae  Bear 

«»  MTfo  IMaU  tbaa  ta  aaraa  tba  a»- 

pubUi,  and  which  ilaflnaa  Ita  ctxxl  •■  the  na- 


The  powar  managar  at  the  top   of  the 
maiAkinary  aaaa  tba  worM  ontsMa  tbalBcaeu- 

ugnlatal— aa  parmanant  advanatlaa.  Tbey 
aaa,  tn  toonow  «ba  laagna«e  at  tba  polley 
doetmuBta  to  tba  ^iilagnn  Papata.  awU- 
enoea  to  be  ln«oanoad  aaid  taicaaa  *•  be 
moaad  to  a  given  dbw^lon.  Tba  eradBmtty 
gap  did  not  open  baaasn  hmea_<iawlPt  waa 
part  of  Pnaldant  Jobnaaa's  Tbaaa  bettt- 
•gs  .  .  .  and  It  doaa  not  peniat  baeause 
Ptealdant  Rlxon  Utaa  to  inia'PS  hla  oen- 
ft^^^nw—  for  Beba  nsbans.  Tha  «rada»Utty  gap 


If  you  wlah  to  uaa  a  poUta  < 
tial  elansant  to  tba  vMy  the  Bcacnttva  ] 
doea  liiwiiiaafi  Tba  BiawitH*  Branch  vl 
totranatlon  aa  a  tool  to  furtbar  poUay,  not 
aa  a  maana  ta  toCotm  tba  pnbMe.  Tba  great- 
est evklenoe  I  can  give  ym  ot  tbm  aflaettve- 
aem  of  saofaoy  aad  daec|»ttiin  aa  It  la  prac- 
tloed  by  tba  ■aaonttf*  MaMb  la  tba  lado- 
ddna  War  ttaatt.  "W  vam  know  ftmn  the 
Fantagon  Pivan  that  tba  Zadooblna  War  waa 
not  aa  saililrat  It  waa  not  a  quagBisa  lato 
ivbtah  tba  WHtad  fltataa  awMaaiao.  Maanar, 

ifiitiniaatij  taken,  alamar  atwaya  la  aasrat. 
by  »  aaall  groop  of  men  at  tba  top  o<  the 
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Tbe  Oon«tltatU»  wy*  tlwC  OongrMa  rtwU 
tasv«  tb»  powOT  to  dMlMM  war.  On*  of  tb* 
promlnant  arrlls  or  th*  BlgbtMiitlx  Oantury 
world  In  wbUsb  tbm  Foundlnf  MMMn  Ured 
WM  Um  pruogatlv*  of  ttw  BuropMa  dMpots 
»nd  tb*ir  ombliMU  to  make  war.  A  anaU 
group  of  men  •«  in  motion  a  awlM  of  eranti 
that  aflaotad  tba  Uvea  and  fortunes  of  na- 
tion*. The  Founding  Patbers  wanted  to  bar 
tbU  evU  from  tba  Amerlean  sjratam  of  goT- 
emment.  Bafore  tbia  oountry  embarked  upon 
war,  that  gtaveat  of  human  acts,  the  Pound- 
ing Pathen  wanted  the  decision  to  be  sub- 
jected to  lengthy  and  searching  debate  by 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 
TO  wab:  who  DCcn>Esr 
ThU  country  might  go  to  war  for  the 
wrong  reasons.  It  might  go  to  war  unjustly, 
as  we  undoubtedly  have,  In  some  of  o\ir  wars, 
but  the  decision  to  go  to  war  would  be  made 
by  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

No  such  debate  toe*  place  In  the  case  of 
the  Vtotnam  War.  Ooogreas  and  the  people 
wen  Ignored  of  moat  of  tbe  important  deci- 
sions that  coBomlttad  them  to  war.  The  moat 
egregious  Instance  of  secrecy  and  deception 
occurred  during  the  Tonkin  Gulf  crisis  of 
August,  19«4,  when  the  Johnson  Adminis- 
tration tricked  Congress  Into  passing  the 
Tonkin  aiUf  Etesolutlon.  a  blank  declaration 
of  war  wfaloh  tbe  Kncutlve  Branch  wanted 
m  order  to  launch  open  hostilities  when  It 
saw  fit.  Mr.  Johnson  and  hia  senior  foreign 
policy  officials  deliberately  withheld  from 
Congreaa  and  the  public.  Information  dMn- 
onstratlng  that  tbe  President  and  his  ad- 
vtoota  may  well  have  provoked  intentionally 
or  unintentionally  the  very  attacks  on  our 
destroyers  In  the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  which  they 
exploited  to  drive  the  resolution  through 
Congress  in  a  moment  of  patriotic  f«vor. 
Kven  that  patriotic  fervor  we  also  now  know 
was  manipulated  by  the  efficient  news  man- 
agement. 

Through  these  decisions  taken  In  secret, 
the  Baeoutlve  Branch  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  has  made  war  In  Indo- 
china elthsr  indirectly  through  French  or  in- 
dlgenona  foroea  or  directly  with  American 
troops  for  moat  of  tbe  past  twenty-three 
years.  Tbe  conflict  has  cost  the  Uvea  of 
9S,000  members  of  the  French  Kxpedttlonary 
Poroaa  .  .  .  some  M.OOO  American  service- 
men so  far,  and  no  one  knows  how  many 
Indooblneae;  tbe  eotlmates  run  from  a  mil- 
lion to  two  million  men.  women  and  chil- 
dren. A  billion  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  billion 
dollars  of  tbe  Tr*»anirj  of  tbe  American  peo- 
ple has  bean  lavtsbed  on  this  war. 

I  aubmlt  that  tbe  power  to  make  war  on 
tbls  seal*  U  power  indaad.  It  is  a  measure 
of  bow  auiob  authority  tba  Bxecutlve  Bimncb 
has  airoaatad  to  Itself.  It  la  a  dramatic  warn- 
ing of  how  gr»««ly  tba  Constitutional  proc- 
aaasa  of  our  system  of  government  have  been 
dlstortaA  and  thrown  out  of  balance. 

IVawspapannen  ought  to  be  brief  and  so 
I  will  sad  bare.  What  I  have  been  trying  to 
say.  In  sum.  Is  that  If  we  do  not  find  a  way 
to  again  maka  tbe  Executive  Branch  of  gov- 
ernment our  aervant,  then  tbe  Bxeoutive 
Branch  ia  loing  to  make  servants  of  us. 

Nail  fHiashan  a  reporter  for  Hie  New  Tork 
Tlmaa.  was  awantod  a  Sldnay  Hlllman  Prise 
Award  for  hla  1871  serisa  of  newspaper  artl- 
claa  on  tba  Pentagon  Papers.  Tbls  addreaa 
was  given  by  Mr.  aieebaa  in  New  Tork  City 
on  May  3,  1971.  on  tbe  oooaslon  of  tbe  prea- 
entatlon  of  tba  Award. 

Sidney  wnim^n  Prlas  Awards  are  given  in 
honor  of  tbe  mainuiy  of  Sidney  Hlllman.  one 
of  America's  greatest  labor  stataamen  and 
Arst  president  of  tbe  Amalgmmatert  Clothing 
Workers  of  Amsrloa.  Through  the  Awards 
->rogram.  tbe  Sidney  Hlllman  Foundation 
s?3ks  to  promote  tbe  ideals  ca  service  In  tbe 
community  that  ware  cberiahed  by  Stdnay 
Hlllman  m  his  llfstlme.  Since  the  Initiation 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

or  taila  procrara  in  IMO.  Sidney  HUlnian 
Prlaa  AwaMU  have  been  given  to  US  authors 
and  w|HJrtara  for  books  and  magaalna  and 
naw^Mpar  arttdas,  and  to  script  wrtters  and 
producers  of  radio  and  televuion  programs. 


August  18 1  1972 
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THE  SOCIAL  SERVICES  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1972 


HON.  ABNER  J.  MIKVA 

or  lUJNOis 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRB8KNTATIVES 

Friday.  Augtist  18,  1972 

Mr.  MIKVA.  Mr  Speaker,  a  great  deal 
of  controversy  has  arisen  recently  over 
the  lack  of  a  celling  on  appropriations 
for  Federal  grants  to  share  the  cost  of 
social  services  pix>vided  by  the  States 
in  areas  such  as  drug  abuse  control,  al- 
coholic treatment,  family  counseling, 
and  nutrition  services  for  the  elderly. 

Various  short-range  solutions  have 
been  proposed  to  limit  the  Impact  on  the 
Federal  Treasury,  but  InsufQcloit  atten- 
tion is  being  given  to  the  long  range  need 
to  establish  comprehensive  social  serv- 
ices on  a  sound  footing. 

In  cooperation  with  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Social  Workers,  I  have  de- 
veloped legislation  which  would  provide 
a  long-range  approach  to  the  problem. 

Under  the  bill  I  have  introduced  to- 
day, the  Federal  Government  would  fund 
up  to  80  percent  of  the  cost  of  commu- 
nity social  swTace  centers  estabUshed  by 
the  States  and  local  commimities  to  pro- 
vide a  full  range  or  social  services  to  all 
who  need  them,  regardless  of  financial 
need. 

Individual  and  family  assistance  would 
be  provided  in  the  following  areas:  per- 
sonal counseling,  adoption,  child  wel- 
fare, homemaking  services  for  the  aged, 
blind  smd  disabled,  family  planning,  fos- 
ter care,  housing,  marriage  counseling, 
nutrition,  protective  services,  emergency 
seinaces,  and  special  services  for  the 
blind  and  disabled. 

A  full  summary  of  the  bill  follows: 

The  Social  Sibvicss  Amendments  or  1972 

8T7MMABT 

This  BUI  l8  needed  to  provide  the  statu- 
tory basis  for  a  public  social  service  system 
independent  of  the  Public  Assistance  Cash 
Payments  program.  It  was  designed  to  solve 
the  Increasing  controversy  over  costs  of  serv- 
ice programs  of  those  In  need. 

Currently  both  services  and  income  are 
Interwoven  throughout  the  language  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  amended. 

Recently  the  Department  of  Health.  Ed- 
ucation and  Welfare  has  moved  to  create 
separation  of  the  aervloes  function  from  tbe 
Income  programs.  By  regulation  and  guide- 
lines the  Department  U  requiring  states  to 
establish  separate  administration,  program 
planning  and  accountability  for  tbe  state 
services  effort.  In  addition,  the  Administra- 
tion has  twice  proposed  in  PT  lOri  and  1972 
appropriations  request  that  a  celling  be 
placed  on  funds  available  for  social  services. 
Under  existing  Social  Security  Act  provi- 
sions tbe  Federal  funds  are  available  with- 
out limit  to  match  state  dollars  which  In- 
oreaae  or  decrease  as  service  needs  in  the 
state  fluctuate. 

Clearly  the  services  programs  are  receiv- 
ing wldeepread  attention  and  are  undergo- 
ing ctaangea.  The  Bill  which  is  proposed 
seeks  to  accomplish  that  change  In  an  or- 


derly fashion.  It  wooM 
hensive.  state  ■duilnWtml  pn^am  at  to- 
clal  services  entlzety  aspanta  from  pvMic 
asslstanee.  It  woniUI  ana*a  tba  apaotteUy 
of  deflnttlon  at  mtviam  irtilab  wmM  maka 
possible  Booountablllty  and  araltiattaB  of  ef- 
feotlveneas.  It  would  raquli*  a  oompreben- 
sive  study  to  devlaa  a  plan  and  formtda  for 
increased  flsoal  aooountablUty  and  restraint 
in  tbe  operation  of  social  servloea  programs. 
This  is  needed  due  to  tbe  rising  cosU  of  serv- 
ices programs.  Tet  an  arbttraxr  limit  on 
federal  participation  In  tbeaa  programs 
would  impose  unanticipated  hardships  on 
states  which  have  drawn  up  plans  for  nec- 
essary state  and  looal  sarvleea. 

Accessibility  of  services  U  stressed  by  crea- 
tion of  community  multi-service  centers 
which  have  the  reaponalblllty  to  provide 
some  services  directly  and  to  arrange  for 
others. 

Consumer  psirtlclpatlon  in  planning  is  re- 
quired at  aU  levels  of  policy  making. 

For  those  individuals  and  families  of  low 
income  all  services  would  ba  without  charge. 
For  those  above  the  established  low  income 
level  a  user  charge  is  established  except  for 
a  number  of  basic  services  which  would  re- 
main universal  and  without  fee. 

The  Federal  matching  is  80%  for  bask: 
funds  to  the  states.  Based  on  current  levels  of 
expenditure  (ei.8-bUllon  In  FY  1973),  tbe 
proposed  BlU  Is  estimated  to  require  an  out- 
lay of  (3.8-biUlon  in  FY  1973.  This  Increase 
reflects  the  increasing  acceptance  and  utilis- 
ation of  service  programs  by  tbe  states  and 
consumers  of  social  services. 

Future  restraints  in  funding  levels  would 
be   based   upon   a  rational  study   of   needs. 

DISCtrSSION 

1 .  What  is  the  structure  of  the  proposed  de- 
livery system? 

The  social  services  program  will  be  a.  state 
program  with  Federal  financial  assistance 
and  standard-setting.  The  BUI  requires  the 
designation  or  establishment  of  a  single 
state  agency  either  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram or  supervise  the  administration.  The 
agency  designated  is  to  be  that  agency,  If  an 
appropriate  one  exists,  generally  recognized 
in  the  state  as  having  already  a  broad  range 
of  services — sometimes  called  an  umbrella 
agency.  The  reason  few  this  proviso  U  that 
the  Bin  aims  to  encourage  consolidation 
and  coordination  of  servlcea— an  urgent  need 
because  services  at  both  state  and  com- 
munity levels  are  usually  fragmented  and 
uneven  and  there  are  often  gaps  In  types  and 
locale  of  coverage. 

A  coordinated  continutim  of  services  Is 
encouraged  by  several  means  in  addition  to 
the  required  designation  or  establishment  of 
an  umbrella  agency  to  administer  or  super- 
vise the  program.  A  seoond  means  Is  the 
granting  of  Pedwal  funds  to  finance  the 
planning  of  coordinated  aervloee,  research, 
experlmants.  and  eivaluatlona.  A  third  means 
is  a  proviso  giving  tbe  Secretary,  authority  to 
modify  plans  or  requirements  for  any  health, 
education,  welfare,  or  manpower  programs 
under  bis  direction — Including  the  require- 
ments in  this  title — If  aueh  modifications  are 
needed  to  achieve  a  coordinated  approach. 

Bach  state  is  to  salect  local  agencies,  to 
admlnlTt^T  tbe  program  in  Its  political  sub- 
divisions. Ijocal  olBclals  are  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  appeal  directly  to  tbe  state  if 
they  are  not  satisfied  with  any  aspect  of  state 
supervision  or  admlnlatratkm.  Including  state 
dlrectivca,  priorities,  and  Interpretations. 

2.  What  services  are  provided? 

The  BUI  speciflcaUy  defines  all  SM^loee  the 
program  covers.  It  indicates  those  the  states 
must  provide  at  the  outset  and  tboee  op- 
tional for  a  time  but  eventuaUy  mandatory. 
Bather  than  using  general  terms  like 
"strengthening  family  life"  or  "helping  to 
realize  the  individual's  potentlaU, '  tbe  Bill 
brealcs  such  general  services  down  Into  hard, 
visible  components.  Definitions  have  been 
carefully  drafted   so   that   the   services   Eire 


hMMi  and  ooBBfahanatT*.  altbaugb  spaeifle. 
SMTwidona  to  maka  ram  tbat  tbara  aiw 
^pS*^  aerrvoea  baeaoaa  autborlMMM  ia 

leaking. 
aarvloea  to  ha 

t^Z^Tmntcm,  0htt4  WiMara  aarrlcas,  Day 
oara  Sarrloea  for  atfiiUa.  MmUy  — ■ 
Mrvlosa,  Vtm*»r  Clara   sarrleaa. 
^oea.    and     Intonnatlon     and     refacral 

Outreaeh  Sendees.— Marrtaga  Ooonaellnc 
MTTlees,  Nutrition  sarvioea.  ftotactlva  aerv- 
ioas  for  adulta.  Protective  servloea  for  obil- 
dfan.  SeU-caia  aanrlMa.  Servloea  to  meet  ^»a- 
ei«i  baaltb  oaada.  Special  aarrleoa  for  tba 
blind,  and  Temporary  emergency  sarvleea. 

Sarvioes  ai»  to  be  pvovldad.  la  part, 
tiirough  oommuDlty  mvlU  aarvlea  oantacs,  to 
be  so  located  tbioucfaoat  tb*  states  tba« 
tbsy  afford  tt'*^"'"'"  aeoaaaltatUty  to  tba 
popiilaUon.  Sacb  canters  an  to  proTlde — 
lia^ft  mlnlmuBk— information  and  referral 
larrlcea,  temporary  eoaefsancy  serviees,  serr- 
loes  to  meet  special  health  needs.  famUy 
plf..ntng  sarvleea.  and  bousing  servlcea.  Tba 
oenters  may  oOar  "core  sarvloea."  whleb  may 
be  offered  eltbar  through  the  oentan  or  otbar 
governmental  ageociaa  or  by  grant,  oooUaet. 
puxebase,  or  other  arranganants  with  volun- 
tary agencies.  Tbeaa  cofe  aarvices  inltlaUy 
an  to  Induda  information  and  referral  serv- 
ices, adoption  services,  foeter  care  servloea, 
protective  services  for  adulU,  protecUve  serv- 
ices for  children,  homemaker  services,  and 
special  Bwvlces  for  the  bUnd.  From  among 
tbe  other  eenrtoes  the  BUl  covers,  the  Secre- 
tary from  time  to  time  Is  to  select  additions 
to  this  list,  with  tb?  objective  that  by  July  1. 
1978  aU  tbe  serrleee  wUl  be  provided 
tbioughout  each  state.  States  may  initiate 
on  a  lesB-than-etatewlde  basis  services  they 
sdeet  smong  the  non-required  services. 

Staff  foe  carrying  out  the  services  win 
have  a  wide  range  of  sIclUs  and  fMlucatlonal 
qoaUAeations.  They  should  Indude  neigh- 
borhood workers,  new  career  personnel  (low 
laeome  neighborhood  people  trained  and  em- 
ployed to  provide  social  aervloee) ,  professtcnal 
social  workers,  and  members  of  other  profes- 
sional groups.  The  social  servlcee  nrogram 
U  to  be  coordinated,  not  only  with  public 
welfare  agenelea,  but  also  with  vocational 
retiabllltatlon,  health,  and  edtieatlon 
Bgy^M-tjM  as  w«U  aa  all  types  of  voluntary 
i^mclea.  in  addition,  plana  are  to  be 
coordinated  with  area  and  community  eco- 
□onde  developaaent  agencies,  such  as  regional 
aotboritiaa  intareatad  In  broad  planning. 

3.  Who  is  Hlg|***  for  servlcee? 

The  BlU  is  MMd  on  tbe  assumption  that 
pabUc  social  servloea  sboold  be  made  avaU- 
Bble  as  rapidly  aa  poaalble  throughout  each 
state  to  all  panons  requesting  tbem.  m  mov- 
ing beyond  miwiiimiTB  core  sorvtoee,  statea 
may  set  up  a  ayatam  at  priorltlaa  for  tbe  aerv- 
loes they  will  proivlde,  bot  they  must  em|Aa- 
slae  tbe  naada  of  low  Inoome  peo|Sie.  In  addi- 
tion, states  muat  put  Into  eOaot  matbods 
prescribed  by  tbe  Secretary  to  make  sure 
that  they  bring  to  tbe  attention  of  tba 
needy  the  services  presumably  available  to 
all  In  the  community.  Tliere  Is  to  ba  no 
charge  for  services  rendered  to  parsons  oC 
low  Income,  and  above  the  Inooiw  line  a 
user's  fee  Is  charged  on  a  scale  establisbad 
by  tbe  Secretary. 

4.  Is  consumar  Involvement  in  policy  and 
planning  provldad  for? 

The  BUI  Includes  several  provlaoe  assuring 
commimlty  Involvement  In  administering 
and  evaluating  tba  program.  It  establlabae  a 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Individual  and 
FamUy  Servtees,  to  be  compoeed  of  members 
representing  vartooo  geographic  seettoos  of 
tbs  oonatiy  am  including  heitallriartea  at 
tbe  servloea.  This  oooneU  is  to  have  autbor- 
Ity  to  advUe  and  make  reeommendattona  to 
ths  eecvBtarr  ragawUng  major  polleiae,  scope, 
objectlvaa.  and  operation  <tf  the  program. 
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TbMVM  toba  pawllairtaf  oovnclli  wttb 

itBdlar  anttartty.  

TtMn  la  aaapla  provision  for  program 
analy^  and  evaluation,  both  by  tbo  Fed- 
eral aganoy  and  by  Xbm  statea.  IndapendenUy 
of  tbe  niiiral  Oattiiuiit  aa«  la  oeojune- 
tloo  with  It.  BasulU  at  evaluations  are  to 
be  made  avatlaUa  to  tba  national  couneU 
and  tlw  aaeretary^  annual  report  on  tbls 
program  is  to  lTi^'^4t  tbo  national  council's 
coounsnts  aa  program  evaluation  studies. 
5.  Haw  t>  tba  pT09*m  Unanoadf 
Tbe  ttataa  pay  tba  eosU  for  provlsian  o< 
atrwiM*,  adatnlstzatioB.  and  training  and 
tba  baalc  paroantags  of  Fedaral  funds  paid 
to  the  states  toward  these  coats  la  80  par 
cent.  There  is  special  funding,  with  tbe  per- 
centage of  Federal  funda  going  up  to  100 
par  oMit.  to  nnaiww  projeeta  tanvlng  ipaelllc 
objectivea.  Tba  Baerataxy  wlB  have  aome 
money  to  flnn'VM'  training,  reeearch,  and 
experiments.  He  con  use  a  variety  of  means, 
including  grants  to  statea  and  contracts 
with  public  and  private  nonprofit  organlsa- 
tloDs.  The  aecrotary  wHl  have  another  fund 
from  which  he  can  maka  grants  to  states 
to  facilitate  tbe  provision  of  coordinated, 
compretaenaive  servlcee.  Orants  can  also  be 
made  for  new  career  programs.  In  addttlnn. 
the  BlU  Indtxies  an  amendment  to  Tltls  II 
of  the  Social  Security  Act,  authortaslng  tbe 
transfer  of  up  to  $SO-mlinon  a  year  from  tbe 
Social  Security  Trust  Fund  to  finance  the 
ooet  of  protective  sen  iocs  for  aged,  blind. 
and  disabled  adult  beneflclarlee  and  child 
benafletarles  of  social  seem  Ity  wban  such 
servloea  are  easential  to  indlvktuals  for  the 
efl^ctive  uae  of  their  atxAal  aeeurlty  benefits. 
ThM  money  is  to  be  transferred  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  tbe  state  and  local  agendee  provMtBg 
tba  needed  protective  servieee.  Currently, 
such  urgently  needed  sshIimjs  are  either  not 
provtdad  or  are  provided  irregularly  and 
imdaiwndably  by  puhUe  or  voluntary 
aKencles. 


HOUSING  PROGRESS  IN 
PITTSBURGH 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


BpadflaaUy, 
nearly  $1S  aaUlion  bsv»  baas  apidciiad  hr 
tbo  Hoaulng  Autboit^  at  tbo  Ol^  oC  Fttta- 
burgb.  Oaa  Is  a  tlO  adIUoA  privato  MO-boaaa 
davelopmant  wltb  bamas  for  rant  or  sale, 
and  IB  wbAeH  pubUe  booBlagxwIdaBtB  iroald 
bawtboopUm  to  mM  or  boy  on  tba  aam* 
b^ds  aa  prtvnta  rantara  and  pavMiaaKa.  OC 
ttds.  806  units  mm  ba  pttvaAa^  anrd  IM  tor 
public  taaantt  Thaothsr  ilaiakipn»nt-wuald 
be  an  atghk-atocr  blgb  ria*  for  tba  aldarty, 
coating  $i.^  mfflloB. 

But  tboaa  bare  atatlstloa  dont  nally  t«n 
tbe  story.  Tor  tba  CHan  Haaal  projaot.  tba 
Af«t  of  lU  kind  In  tba  nation,  baa  eompo- 
nants  and  impHnaHona  Car  beyond  tliaaa 
nspe<  Is 

It  i«p(eaanta  one  of  tba  last  ma^  tcacta 
of  land  avaU&bke  for  housing  davalopmant 
within  tbe  city  limits  of  Plttsburgb.  In  a 
land -abort  community  bare  Is  tba  opportu- 
nity to  build  a  "new  town  within  town"  of 
tbe  sort  betng  talked  eiaawbare  aa  the  answer 
in  aging  urban  asaaa. 

tba  COan  Haatt  pro}aet  U  balng 


or  pxamsTLVAMia 
IH  THE  HOUSB  OF  R^PRBSBWTATTVBS 

Friday.  August  18,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Ur.  Spaaker,  with 
the  recent  announrfmcnt  in  Pittsburgli 
of  a  plan  to  ooostruct  580  torirate  homes 
and  a  new  high  rise  apartment  boiktlng 
for  low-income  residents,  our  city  has 
taken  a  giant  step  forward  in  answering 
the  housing  needs  of  Its  neediest  citi- 
zens. 

Planoed  cm  a  site  that  has  been  tbe 
location  oi  a  long-time  poMie  housing 
project,  complete  with  all  the  inherent 
profateau  at  same,  tlie  new  project  in  the 
Olen  Hacel  mtfUan  ol  town  offers  hope 
for  homeowner  ship  and  pride  that  tradi- 
tional public  honing  never  contained 

I  would  like  to  introduce  an  editorial 
from  tbe  Httstwrgh  Post-Oaaette  dis- 
cussing this  new  project  in  Pittdsurgh. 

The  editorial  follows: 

OixM    Hazsl,    Puim    ExcmifO 

If  innovative  bousing  answers  are  the  key 
to  saving  the  big  clUea.  than  the  New  Olen 
Hacel  project  Just  announced  is  momentous 
beyond  Just  PltUburgh. 

R)r  tbe  ^lew  program  to  transform  thla 
30-yeai-old  public  houalng  area  In  tba  Hazal- 
wood  district  on  the  Mon  into  a  mixed  pri- 
vate and  pubUc  development  seeks  to  use  tbe 
many  costly  lessons  learned  In  recent  dec- 
ades to  come  up  with  solid  answers. 


planned  to  orareosBa  many  at  tba  pi  yiiaams 
wbleb  bava  plagued  pubUe  boualag  projaeta. 
It  will  bava  a  aoattarad  alto  arrangeaaant. 
mixing  vacioua  ineoma  lovals.  ratbar  than 
the  ^temaw"  type  public  honslng  airaage- 
ments  wtaldi  have  proved  so  unworlwble. 

Low  ineoma  persona  vrtD  ba  aMe  to  cbooae 
Ixxnaa  baSttlxv  ttaair  family  dreumstanees 
and  have  their  rent  subsidized,  living  with- 
out stlgaa  aoaong  ttaair  neighbors.  Tbay  will 
iULva  an  option  to  buy. 

Tbe  beauty  of  tbls  mixed  acxangamant  is 
that  It  will  enable  tbe  sons  and  daughters 
to  go  on  to  college  and  upgrade  tbalr  em- 
ployaMUty  .  .  .  and  still  be  able  to  return 
to  Uve  In  ttw  same  neighbocbood  aa  tboir 
relatives  said  friends.  A  great  thrust  oC  pub- 
Iks  education  in  our  country  is  to  open  op- 
portiuiUlas  for  tbe  daprivad.  It  baa  wockad 
I  many  college  graduates  have  ooma  out  of 
aien  Hasal,  for  instance) .  But  It  also  baa  had 
a  self-defeating  aspect.  Under  tbe  present 
syatem,  for  tbe  children  of  a  public  housing 
faaally  moving  up  alao  means  moving  out, 
baoauaa  tbay  aza  bairad  by  iaaousa  iwAilu- 
tlona  from  returning  to  tbe  plaee  wbasa  tbay 
grew  up  ...  a  dlslncenttve  if  ever  there  was 
one. 

Public  officials  and  private  architects  and 
builders  working  on  tba  project  also  have 
utOiaed  many  new  Ideas  about  social  and 
recreational  aervleea  for  such  netgbbortaoods. 

TWO  aspaeta  auger  wall  for  tba  project, 
aside  from  its  innovaUoaa.  One  to  that  pres- 
ent tenants  o<  tba  area  who  have  wattad 
many  long  years  In  steadily  dalsrlonttng 
World  War  n  barraeks-type  houalng — taave 
been  InvcAved  deeply  In  tbe  process.  The 
otber  is  that  from  City  Hall  down  all  agen- 
cies involTsd  have  beeome  excited  about  the 
Job.  — **«"g  tba  oomssltmMrts  (atreeta,  sew- 
ers, utilities)   neceeeary  for  success. 

Utopia  iant  around  tba  oomar.  But  we  wish 
tba  CUon  Tfflr-*  project  well,  for  moeb  rtdaa 
on  It.  It  weU  oould  be  tba  most  algalfieant 
experiment  in  national  terms  to  coma  out  of 
Pittsburgh  since  the  downtown  Renaissance. 


EARTH  RESOURGBS  SATELLITE— 
ERTEJ-1 


HON.  UWRENCE  OMJGHUN 

or  nwifsvi.vsj(u 

IH  THE  BOUSK  OF  RKPRBBKNTATTVEB 

Friday.  AtiffUtt  It.  1972 


Mr.  CODOBIiDI.  Mr.  aiMaker.  on  Juljr 
23.  1972.  NASA  laimrhad  this  Nation's 
flnt  earth  resources  sateUtte,  XRTB-1. 
This  spacecraft  was  designed  and  ooo- 


2126^ 

wUvatad  br  tlia  Geoanl  Beetvle  Co.  In 
Uppar  Marlon  Townrtitp.  Moatffamerr 
CwaOr.  P»..  m  the  reeord  ttaneof  a  yean 
fttjm  eantraet  tnlttetton  to  Uumch. 

The  •ucoenfui  Im^""*'  at  thie  spaee- 
enrt  fei?weapti  a  most  rignlflwnt  mile- 
stone in  our  eoBttniUng  effort  to  utlUae 
apeoe  and  qwee  teehnoloffy  "for  t2ie 
bneflt  ot  aU  mankind,"  and  It  slgnaU 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  of  environ- 
mental improvement.  With  the  earth  re- 
aourcas  inf onnation  gatheced  by  BRTB- 
1,  local.  State  and  Federal  agencies  oan 
leepond  to  factual  data,  and  not  euppoBl- 
tlnu,  fears,  or  special  Interest  presmires, 
tn  talcing  corrective  acttons  to  end  the 
steady  undoing  of  earth's  life  support 
systttns. 

Pood  cxoQ  health  and  yield  can  be 
more  effldently,  and  continuously,  as- 
sessed providing  man  with  an  informa- 
tioa  base  from  which  vastly  improved 
pl^tintng  decisions  can  be  made  for  bettv 
dlstrlbatlan  of  food  for  the  world's  popu- 
lation. An  acciirate  and  continuing  in- 
ventory of  our  timber  resources  can  be 
achieved  for  the  first  time  in  history. 
Water  quality  data  from  all  over  North 
America  oan  be  gathered  and  evaluated 
in  a  few  weeks. 

TAwri  use  and  misuse,  various  kinds 
of  geological  and  geographic  information, 
and  many  more  facts  atMut  our  limited 
life  supporting  resources  can  be  obttUned 
from  ERTS-l,  and  these  are  just  a  few 
of  the  objectives  of  this  vitally  important 
spacecraft. 

The  early  imagery  being  obtained  by 
SRT8-1  is  exciting  and  more  Informa- 
tive than  the  many  user  agencies  and 
experimenters  had  expected.  NASA  has 
already  released  many  100 -by -100 -mile 
EBT8  scenes  of  these  United  States 
which  dramatically  portray  the  data  re- 
turn which  can  be  expected  from  this 
"milestone"  satellite. 

Over  the  past  decade,  the  Genei-al 
Electric  Co.  has  made  major  contribu- 
tions to  our  Natltm's  space  prc^rams.  GE 
men  and  women  in  Pennsylvania  and  in 
<ither  commimities  around  the  Nation 
have  establtahed  impressive  records  for 
building  extremely  reliable,  long-life 
space  hardware  including  the  highly  suc- 
cessful Nimbus  weather  satellite  and 
major  subsystems  for  spacecraft  and 
space  systems  widely  recognized  for  ex- 
ceeding their  life  and  mission  expecta- 
tions. 

At  a  recent  earth  resources  open 
house  held  at  General  Eaectric's  Valley 
Forge  Space  Cmter,  I  heard  GB  man- 
agement describe  a  companywide  best 
buy  program  designed  to  give  its  cus- 
tomers the  best  buy  in  quality,  service, 
and  value.  For  this  open  house,  com- 
munity leaders  and  taxpayers  were  in- 
vited as  QE  Space  DlviaioD's  best  cus- 
tomers. Programs  lilte  BBTEJ-1  are  in- 
deed the  taxpayers'  best  buy  and  I  be- 
lieve tho  American  people  should  be 
made  more  <tware  of  Uie  value  of  these 
programs  which  directly  benefit  us  all. 

I  congratulate  NASA's  Goddard  Spa^ 
Flight  Center,  the  General  Electric  Co., 
and  the  entire  ERT8  industry-govern- 
ment team  for  their  outstanding  achieve- 
ment in  building  this  Nation's  first  earth 
resources  satellite. 
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HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 


OF   NSW    J 
IN  THE  HOnSB  OF  BKPRBSKNTATIVES 

Friday,  Autmst  18.  1972 
Mr.  imLSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  in  the  Bxcoiu)  a  leg- 
islative report  which  I  have  prepared  for 
the  senior  citizens  of  the  Ninth  District 
of  New  Jersey. 
The  report  follows : 

LBdULATIVS    RXPOKT    ST    CONOKUtniAN    HXK«T 

BxiMToesu  roB  Om  Skniob  CmzxNS 

IKTBODXJCnON 

Desplt*  the  w»ge/prloe  oontrola  Impoaed 
by  the  Admlnlatnrtlon  over  a  year  ago.  prlOM 
oontlnue  to  soar.  Benta.  property  taxes  and 
food  prices  especially  aeem  subject  to  no  con- 
trols at  all.  The  controls  which  exist  In  these 
areas  are  wholly  Inadequate  and  full  of  loop- 
holes. 

The  resulting  Inflation  hits  Senior  Citizens 
on  fixed  Incomes  the  hardest.  It  Is  impera- 
tive th*t  the  Congress  act  iMX>mptly  not  only 
to  tighten  the  nation's  prtoe  controls,  but 
also  to  reUeve  the  financial  crisis  afflicting 
older  Amerloans. 

At  the  end  of  June,  the  House  of  B«pre- 
aentatlves,  with  my  strong  support,  and  the 
Senate  passed  a  20  percent  increase  In  Social 
Security  monthly  benefits.  This  Increase, 
which  was  reluctantly  approved  by  the  Presi- 
dent, despite  his  stated  objections,  beoomes 
^ectlve  this  September  1.  Having  long  urged 
such  an  Increase  in  Social  Security  benefits. 
I  was  pcu-tlcularly  gratified  that  the  CongrecB 
at  last  took  the  Initiative  and  acted  vigor- 
ously. 

This  20  percent  Increase  augmented  10  per- 
oent  benefit  raises  enacted  with  my  full  sup- 
port in  early  1971.  And,  Congress  is  ap- 
proaching final  action  on  companion  legis- 
lation to  raise  Railroad  Retirement  benefits 
by  20  percent.  These  overdue  costs  of  living 
Increases  should  go  a  long  way  toward  re- 
lieving the  financial  burden  carried  by  older 
Americans.  But  there  la  much  more  which 
needs  to  be  done. 

SOCIAL    a»CT7MTT    REFORM    IN    HJl.     1 

Last  year  the  House  passed  a  comprehen- 
sive Social  Security  reform  plan  otdled  HJEl. 
1.  XJnfortuiiately,  this  legislation  has  been 
stalled  m  the  SanMe  for  months,  largely  be- 
cause of  the  controversial  welfare  reform 
features  added  onto  the  bUl  in  committee. 
Nevertheless,  I  hope  to  see  some  action  on 
this  lmp<stant  bill  during  this  session  of 
Congress. 

Under  HR  1.  Social  Security  benefits  would 
Inorease  every  January  In  proportion  to  the 
Increase  In  the  cost  of  living.  In  addition, 
the  amount  that  a  beneficiary  can  earn  In 
a  year  and  still  reoslve  full  benefits  would  be 
automaticaUy  Increased  each  time  there  was 
a  cost  of  living  benefit  Increase. 

Widow's  benefits  would  be  Increased  from 
82.6  percent  of  the  husband's  retirement 
benefits  to  the  100  percent  ot  the  retirement 
benefit  the  husband  would  be  paid  if  he  were 
alive. 

Finally,  the  amount  that  a  social  security 
beneficiary  can  earn  and  still  be  paid  all  of 
his  social  security  benefits  would  be  increased 
from  SISSO  to  $2000  a  year.  Again,  this  Is  an 
Improvement  over  existing  law.  But  I  have 
proposed  a  bill  that  would  Increase  allow- 
able income  to  $3000  a  year.  This  bill,  BOl 
5888.  18  still  awaiting  action  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

HOmiMO    ASSISTANCE    FOR    SENIOR    CITIZKN 

Ttiere  Is  much  more  that  the  government 
should  do  for  our  senior  citizens.  In  addi- 


tion to  aetlng  oa  Social  Oseuilty  bMMAti  ta> 
ureases,  tlM  Oongnai  *mlM  soMt  iSfMa* 
Hon  to  piovlda  rallaf  to  sanlar  oMlasas,  tinaii 
ownsrs  and  spartmant  dwatlars.   

I  have  iutroduead  a  UD  HB  IMM,  wtaleb 
would  ptawia*  aa  ioaomm  tax  ersdtt  or  pay. 
mant  of  up  to  MM  for  Sanlor  Ottiami  of 
ilmltad  means  to  oogoopenaate  for  taias  paM 
on  piopwty  thay  own  or  rant.  In  atfdttUm  ta 
a  tax  subsldT  for  bomaownart,  psraoos  wte 
rent  their  dwalllngs  would  be  ellglUa  for  aa 
Inoome  tax  credit  or  paymant  amounting  to 
25  percent  of  rent  paid  up  to  a  total  of  $4(0. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Ways  and  Means  C!oa> 
mlttee  will  agree  to  consider  this  bm  as  part 
of  Its  tax  reform  hearings  promlssd  for  tha 
near  future. 

To  provide  further  relief  froea  exessilve 
housing  oosts  and  as  an  altsmatlTS  to  m 
13800,  I  bsUeve  that  the  federal  gonrniasBt 
should  contribute  to  payments  of  rent  sub- 
sidies tar  elderly  persons  who  have  small  la- 
oomas.  SpeomcaUy,  I  have  proposed  a  bto, 
HB  12808,  which  would  autborlss  the  gov- 
ernment to  pay  the  dllfeienea  between  V 
percent  of  the  rtderiy  person's  Inoome  and 
his  total  annual  rent,  provided  that  this 
amount  does  not  exoeed  $1900.  HB  18008, 
represents  signlfleant  improremant  ot  exist- 
ing rent  supplement  programs.  I  think  this 
proposal.  If  adopted,  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  insuring  a  decent  place  to  live  for  la 
elderly  Amerloans. 

THK   WBin   HOCTX  CXIKraUNCX  OH  AfiXHO 

One  of  the  most  important  reeonunanda* 
tlons  of  the  1071  White  House  Oonferenoe  oa 
Aging  was  the  call  for  a  mintmiim  annual 
income  program  for  Senior  Oitiaens.  While 
the  welfare  reform  section  of  HB  1  provldH 
such  a  program,  the  annual  banaflts  proposed 
would  not  allow  cdder  parsons  of  limited  In- 
come to  rise  even  above  tha  poverty  line. 
The  time  has  come,  I  beUeve,  to  go  beyond 
such  half-measures  and  to  insure  that  all 
older  pMBons  have  the  right  to  a  decent 
Income. 

Other  reoommendatlons  of  the  Conference 
ai«  embodied  in  my  bill,  HB  15701,  the  Older 
Americans  Act  Amandmanta  ot  1972.  Soow 
of  its  major  provisions  are: 

1.  To  strengthen  the  rale  ot  the  Adminls* 
tration  on  aging  as  a  fooal  point  ot  federal 
concern  for  our  Senior  Cltlaens. 

a.  To  develop  a  comprehensive  system  a< 
oommunlty-based  smrioes  for  Senior  Oltti 
sens. 

3.  To  provide  emphasis  on  certain  speelfle 
areas  of  oonoem  such  aa  nutrltlmn,  traas- 
portation  and  sarvleee  in  eonneetlon  with 
si>eelallzed  housing  for  the  aging. 

4.  To  extand  the  research,  training  and 
national  volunteer  programs  of  the  Act,  and 

5.  To  establlah  a  National  Infcvmatlon  and 
Beeouroe  OvaXn  for  the  Aging. 

A  biU  embodying  these  proposals  passed 
the  House  with  my  strong  support  on  July 
17,  1972  and  Is  now  awaiting  Senate  action. 

KKPIiOTMKMT   TOt   SBKIOB   UlTOUIS 

One  of  the  most  shameful  situations  in  our 
society  is  that  which  forces  skilled  and  tal- 
ented persons  to  remain  Idle  becatise  they 
are  told  that  they  "are  too  old  to  be  hired" 
for  regular  Jobs.  I  have  co-spotnsored  a  bill, 
HB  3871,  which  wotUd  eetamish  a  Senior 
Cltlflens  Skill  and  lUent  ITtlUflatlon  Pro- 
gram. It  would  authorize  the  government  to 
hire  and  train  low  Income  Individuals  56 
years  of  age  and  over  so  that  they  could  help 
themselves  and  make  useful  contributions 
to  their  communities.  Ibese  persons  would 
be  hired  to  work  on  local  community  projects 
and  would  be  regarded  as  federal  employees. 

TKANSPOSTATTON  rOB  SKNIOB  UTl'lBBMS 

Transportation  wltlUn  our  major  dtlee  Is 
a  problem  that  Is  evldant  to  anyone  who 
has  gone  to  a  city  aa  a  commuter,  a  shopper 
or  a  tourist.  This  problem  la  espedaUy  criti- 
cal for  the  elderly  who  cannot  always  walk 
from  place  to  place  easily.  I  have  therefore 
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„,^M«l  HJt  11««.  a  bUl  that  would  amend 
gTStiMi  U»m  Itaimwrtstlon  Aet  o<  1984 
^^^terlaa  panto  an<  leaw  to  patvsta  noo- 
^J^^onnlMttom  to  assist  tbamln  provld- 
g|!^u4partattaaMrvlsas,  oaeatUig  tba q>a- 
Mmi  needs  ot  aUirly  penoaa. 

ylnrtbar  daaUng  with  tba  problam  of  trans- 
norttilon.  I  have  Introdueed  H.B.  15702. 
WM<stx  would  proWblt  ocnuBon  carriers  in  In- 
tMtate  oomiBKtsa  firam  diargmg  eldaily 
BKpirnioi^  than  half  fare  for  their  trans- 
^oru^lon  during  non-peak  travel  periods. 
■scBSATiON  roa  sxinoa  oxtcbhs 

I  brtleve  that  it  Is  very  Important  that 
SSDlor  Oltlaeos  have  a  means  ot  putting  their 
isuuie  time  to  good  use.  Therefore,  I  have 
Introduced  HJL  16700,  which  is  a  biU  to  pro- 
-lA.  fi^^r^Mmi  niifiHf'"^  for  the  ooostruetion 
•Bd  operation  of  Senior  Oltlaena'  Cooanunity 
Oanteta.  I  am  continuing  to  urge  early  con- 
■Idtratlon  of  this  WU  by  the  Oommlttee  on 
■dacatlon  and  Labor  vrtaere  it  is  now  pend- 
ing. 

HXALTH    CABB 

Although  Medicare  has  gone  a  long  way 
toward  relieving  Senior  Citizens  of  the  high 
oost  of  health  care,  there  are  still  a  number 
of  reforms  which  deserve  to  be  enacted.  For 
example,  I  have  introduced  HJl.  667»,  HA. 
64S0,  and  H3.  11249,  Which  wotUd,  respec- 
tively, include  the  ssrvlcee  of  OptometrlstB 
■nd  Chiropractors  as  well  as  prescription 
arog  oosta  under  Medicare.  AddltlonaUy,  I 
have  filed  HJl.  10286,  which  would  allow  dtl- 
sens  ovir  65  to  deduct  from  their  Inoome 
taxes  the  full  amount  of  medical  costs.  Al- 
though several  of  theee  measures  have  re- 
ceived consideration  In  Committee,  the  prog- 
IMS  of  Congress  this  year  makes  it  seem  un- 
likely that  final  action  will  be  taken  before 
the  02nd  Congress  adjourns. 

CONCLUSION 

It  Is  clear  that  a  great  deal  remains  to  be 
done  by  the  federal  government  to  meet  the 
needs  of  America's  Senior  Citizens.  Unfor- 
tunately, for  the  past  four  years,  the  present 
Administration  has  not  realistically  faced 
the  problems  of  the  nation's  elderly.  But  If 
we  remain  indifferent  to  theee  problems,  we 
dbninlsh  the  dreams  of  all  our  people. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  Congress  will  act 
■oca  on  the  reforms  I  have  outlined  here  so 
that  the  government  wlU  be  able  to  respond 
to  the  needs,  hopes  and  Just  demands  ot  the 
people  who  helped  buUd  this  country,  her 
Senior  Cltlsens.  I  would  welcome  your 
thoughts  an  comments  on  theee  proposals. 
ftor  your  further  information,  I  am  listing 
all  of  the  bills  I  have  filed  in  this  Congress 
relating  to  Senior  Cltlaens.  If  you  wish  a 
copy  of  any  of  these  measures  or  should  you 
have  suggestions  for  further  proposals,  I 
woiUd  be  more  than  happy  to  hear  from  you. 

H.  Bes.  168.  creates  a  Select  House  Oom- 
mlttee on  Aging.  

HB  2478  Creates  a  comprehensive  system 
of  federally  financed  national  health  insur- 
ance. 

HB  3668  Conquest  of  Cancer  Act.  Estab- 
llahee  special,  crash  program  within  NIH  to 
seek  a  cure  for  cancer.  SlmUar  legislation  la 
now  public  law. 

HB  3871  Establishes  a  Senior  Citizens 
mnii  and  Talent  UtUlzatlon  Program. 

HB  3828  Pension  Beform  Act.  Provides  full 
protection  for  individuals'  contributions  to 
qualified  pension  plans.  Under  active  con- 
slderatkA  In  House  and  Senate. 

HB  5679  Provides  f<«  payment  of  optom- 
etrists' services  under  Medicare. 

HB  5888  Increases  the  Social  Security  out- 
side earnings  limitation  to  $8000. 

HB  6480  Authorizes  payment  for  chiro- 
practic services  tinder  Medicare. 

HB  9687  Authorizes  reduced-fare  trans- 
portation on  a  space-available  basis  for  per- 
sons who  are  85  or  (dder. 

HB  11248  Amends  the  Social  Security  Act 
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to  iBCIude  qualUtad  drugs  under  the  hospital 
inauraaoe  prugiBiai  

HB  181SS  BBrsagtlMne  and  Issproves  tbe 
Oldsr  Amsrieaas  Aet. 

Tffi  IMW  ItsMHtiii  a  Banlor  Ottlaens 
nant  SofipleiBaKk  Wugiam. 

HB  lasOS  Provtdss  a  property  tax  exemp- 
tion for  Sanlar  Cltlnns. 

HB  laeiO  BrtabUabae  a  minimum  Income 
program  for  aUarly  persons. 

m  irrtB  FvovMss  a  ao  p«xent  increase 
in  Social  Security  beaaAts  (with  a  $100  Mlnl- 
mnm) ,  Increases  tba  earnings  baas  to  #15,000 
for  benefit  and  tax  purpaass  and  requires 
that  ^  of  tba  revenues  required  for  Social 
Security  programs  be  coatributad  by  tbe  fed- 
eral government.  Similar  legislation  la  public 

SR  18811  BstabllBbea  an  Office  for  tbe 
Aging  In  tbe  Sxecutlve  Office  <rf  the  Presi- 
dent. 

HB  1S933  Liberalizes  the  ellglbUlty  test  for 
receipt  of  disability  benefits. 

HB  14636  Provides  grants  to  the  States  for 
eye  examinations  for  Senior  Citizens. 

HB  14889  BnacU  the  Social  Seowlty  Be- 
form provlslans  of  HB  1.  Passed  Honse. 

HB  15700  Auttaortes  funds  for  establish- 
ment of  Senior  Cltlaens  Community  Centers. 

HB  16700  ProhlblU  common  carriers  in  In- 
terstate oommeroe  from  charging  elderly  peo- 
ple more  than  half  fare  for  the  transporta- 
tion during  non-peak  periods  of  travel. 

HB  18884  Provides  that  Sodal  Seoarity  or 
Ballroad  Betlrement  payments  sbaU  not  be 
regaxdad  as  income  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  or  amount  cf  a  veteran's  or 
widow's  pension.  ^     „     .  , 

HB  16899  Amends  Title  n  of  tbe  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  an  exchMige  of 
credits  between  the  old-age,  survivors  and 
disability  insurance  system  and  tbe  civil 
service  retirement  syatism.  Enables  individ- 
uals v^o  have  some  coverage  under  both  sys- 
tenM  to  obtain  »">T<7T»iTn  benefits  baaed  on 
their  combined  service. 

HB  16400  Provides  that  State  and  local 
taxes  paid  by  IXMtlvlduals  shaU  be  aUowed  aa 
a  credit  againat  their  llablUty  for  federal  In- 
ccane  tax  Instead  of  being  aUowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion from  their  gross  Income. 

HB  16401  Amends  the  Intwnal  Bevenne 
Code  to  allow  a  tax  deduction  to  Umants  of 
houses  or  apartments  for  the  proportionate 
Bhare  of  the  taxes  and  interest  paid  by 
landlords. 


LAOS  POREiaN  EXCHANGE 
OPERA'nON  POND 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 


or  FKHmTLVAin* 


IN  THE  HOUBB  OF  BHTBaSKNTATIVBB 
FridttV.  August  It.  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Washhigton  Star  of  August  14,  1972, 
contained  another  news  article  on  the 
VJa.  flnanoed  Laoe  Porrtgn  Exchange 
Operations  Pund  which  should  be  of 
serious  concern  to  our  colleagues  and  the 
public. 

Only  a  short  while  ago— on  August  10. 
1972— the  House  passed  HJl.  16029  au- 
thorizing $769  million  for  fiscal  year  1973 
und»  the  Supporting  Assistance  pro- 
visions of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
Congress  should  be  made  clearly  aware 
that  $162  million— 21  percent — of  this 
supporting  assistance  authorization  Is  to 
be  given  away  to  imcontroUable  funds 
as  follows: 

Laos  Foreign  Exchange  Operations 
Pund,  $20  million; 
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Cambodia  Exchange  Snnxni  PiLad,  117 

milUon; 
VUioam  Koooomte  Support  nmd.  $M 

mUttOB;  and 
Vietnam  Boonomle  DereloimMnk  Rmd, 

$76iBintaa. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  Ooountttee  oo 
Oovenunent  OtmnUaDM  caUed  apm  our 
AID  oflVclals  laat  yMV  to  tarlnc  to  an 
md  these  econnmtc  abetwrnigana  in  our 
f  orelcn  Mstotanne  betnc  provldKl  to  the 
Orleoi— aU  to  as  anralL  n  la  dtsgrnwiftil 
that  $162  mlUkm  of  th»  tazpsyen' meoegr 
will  be  given  sway  with  little  If  any  bene- 
fit to  the  poor  people  It  was  tntended  to 
help. 

I  again  c€Jl  to  tbe  attention  of  my 
coUeagueB  inserts  in  the  CogrananooiAi. 
Rbcou)  on  this  snbjeet  matter  widoh  ap- 
pear on  pagee  4M06  of  Deetinber  18, 
1971:  122M  of  AprU  11.  1972;  21211  of 
June  IS,  1972;  21649  of  June  20.  1972; 
and  23759  of  June  30,  1972.  Tlie  Wash- 
ington Star  artkde  bgr  Tammy  Artoekle 
of  August  14, 197S.  f  oUowb: 
DiriiOicATe  OHanoa  "Bm  8R4I.''  or  Lsotiak 
AID  Fnna 
(By  Tsmmy  AxtncXia) 

VxxMTUMc. — D4>lomats  hare  are  hardly  crit- 
ical of  tbe  Amarloan  AID  mission  and  tbe 
Lao  govemmant  for  fUUag  to  take  meaning- 
ful stapa  to  bait  oocraptlon  and  wrtsmanagw- 
msnt  In  tbe  foreign  exanaage  opstattoea 
fnnd  eetabllabed  to  stablllas  tba  I^ko  eoon- 
oeiy. 

Tlie  fuzkd  ooaaistB  of  more  man  $35  mil- 
lion, of  nhMi  tbe  V&  oontrtbutad  more 
tban  $18  mlllton. 

D^domats  bare  caU  tlw  effort  "the  big 
steal,"  and  datm  tbe  fond  almost  totaUy 
goes  to  tbe  powerful  Lao-  mandarlnate,  the 
Sananlkoae  family,  and  a  ivandf ul  of  cminese 
bualxMssmen. 

One  '^♦rll''"'**  daaorlbed  tba  attitude  of 
the  dozkor  nations  other  tban  tba  United 
States— Britain.  France,  AustraUa  and  Ja- 
pan—aa.  "tbe  Brtti^  treaaory  feels  tliey  need 
tblB  paovram  like  tbey  need  a  bcie  In  the 
bead,  tha  rnaOi  and  Tspanees  an  squirm- 
ing to  get  out  of  It.  and  the  Austtallana  will 
ftmow  tba  Brltlah  lead." 

D^itenats  are  upset  because  tbe  fund  Is 
for  the  tbizd  time  In  10  months  running  low 
because  tbey  say,  of  tba  doUar-hun^y  Lao 
elite  and  Chinese  bxislnassmen.  and  tbey 
have  no  Intentioa  apart  tram  tbe  United 
States  of  contributing  Svxtbmt. 

The  main  oomplalat  about  tba  fund  la 
tlMt  it  aUoaa  Um  Chlniseii  to  Impart  Into 
Laos  <du*ply  ^  giving  tiiem  doUazs  at  600 
Lao  kip  to  one,  but  the  merobants  do  not 
pass  tiie  laenefit  on  to  tbe  Lao.  Instead,  tiiey 
sell  goods  at  a  TwtntTTniTn  of  850  lao  kip  to 
tbedoUar. 

TlMre  are  no  priee  ecnrtreis  eOsettvely  en- 
foveed  by  laie  lao  Hnwarnmsnt  temuss  tbe 
^moie  sttnation  U  siiinsahiil  la  laoa  iatsmal 
pottties.  TIM  powar-bmwT  Bananlknne  Cun- 
lly  Is  giving  tbe  merchants  poUoe  protection 
and  enoooraging  them  to  raise  prices  at  tbe 
expense  of  f  eU«w  Laofelana.  nnaaoa  Mlnleter 
aeouk  Na  Obampaasak  says. 

Their  objective,  aoocrdlng  to  other  Lao- 
tiana,  is  to  eliminate  Slaouk  as  a  aarlous  con- 
tender for  tbe  premtorablp  when  Souvanna 
Phouma  steps  down,  and  install  aa  premier 
their  own  man.  Works  Minister  Nf>b  Saa- 
aniknne.  Tlite  eilmlaatlon  oan  be  achieved 
by  niiniag  Slsouk  tlsoal  pdlciae  wbieb,  of 
course.  Is  also  tbe  UJS.  view  of  bow  best  tbs 
pi^i  money  should  be  used. 

At  tba  same  time,  the  aanan1kn>ne  puzaee 
become  bsavlar  as  tbe  leading  ocmmsreial 
family  in  Laoe  lives  off  VM.  flnaneiai  sopport 
program,  deals  with  tbe  Chinese  and  mug- 
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glin^  al  luxurlM  from  Lmm  h*ck  into  Ttutt- 


Wb*t  Inrmiw  tltplftiwtt  lOoat  U  th*  ten- 
put  preMnira  on  SwuuilkonM  tkrov^h  tta 
funtf  lUaa  cipoTUtfy  ^»mi«  bla  ••ovti  In 
raising  more  nioa«7  for  tb«  fund  throuflb 
eoonomlc  Ju0llnc  of  U^.  AID  moamf  intt— 11 
a!  ctittlng  tt  off  or  iBcrMMlag  the  ktp-dflUv 
exclMBflV  r*«w.  thua  wwlHMt  op  warplvm  kip 
»nd  mvta^  tb*  funTii  mamaj. 

Dlptoalata  mmm  tiM  UJi.  mlHlon  m 
knuckllBS  nndar  to  poUUeol  prtmvn  irom 
tbm  ftnnt— ^~"*-  ft  pn«wM  wblflli  U  oppUad 
by  tlwt  rlgtatlat  tmmtkj  by  thwitonlng  nou- 
tralUt  SouMoui*  FlMtumA's  poaltloa  m  pra- 
mlar.  a  position  th«  TT.S.  JudgM  lB>p«r»UTe 
for  SotiTanna  to  retain  tf  tbore  la  erer  f olng 
to  be  a  political  accommodation  wltb  IjAO 
romnmnlrta  wltta  boMor  of  aaoi*  aoat. 

"TlM  aoaonlkoaa  baa  baon  inlHin  oaaaey 
and  ttey  ai«  not  goinc  to  la*  go  now."  dip- 
lomata  wmki.  A  maMora  auggaatod  to  atop  ttae 
drain  oa  tba  XJA  and  otbar  doaor  natlona  to 
to  atop  tlie  fund  from  allowing  tba  klp-dollar 
i»tlo,  to  rtaa  out  of  algut.  and  to  put  tba 
Sananlkona's  and  tba  merotaanta  out  of  buai- 
w»m  by  atapptB«  tbatr  blgh  ptoflta.  ITarnhant 
proflteeia  would  laavw  LAoa  and  by  naaaing  to 
tla  tba  kip  to  tba  MA.  doUar,  a  Ua  Iwipnaofl 
by  Americana  tbaBMat*«a,  price  stability 
could  be  obtained  tor  ordinary  Lao. 

aourcea  note  that  tn  certain  Lao  concerns 
where  proprietor  hare  not  felt  it  neoeaeary 
to  convert  their  ktp  profit  Into  dollars,  prleas 
remained  steady,  aoures  say  much  of  Lao's 
tmporta  are  unneeeaaary  luxurtea  which  the 
country  only  btiya  because  of  the  TT.3.  AID 
policy  of  soaking  up  ktp  with  Unpotrts  in  the 
first  place. 

The  tT.S.  Embassy  fears  the  Sananlknnw 
would  retaliate  with  a  coup  against  Souvan- 
ua.  but  diplomats  say  the  U.S.  ooiild  prevent 
this  because  It  tuiys  the  army.  The  Lao  budget 
deficit,  which  equals  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
change fund,  would  be  ovaroome  by  paring 
war  ooata  from  it  and  putting  them  Into  n.S. 
military  aid,  where  the  money  la  not  stolen, 
and  the  U.S.  could  avoid  the  blame  from 
oidlnary  Lao  for  the  coat  of  Urlng  meas. 

Dtplomatlc  dlsgxait  stems  not  Just  from 
the  tact  that  the  nxSF  doesn't  work,  but 
from  revelations  of  FBOP  oorraptlon  In  the 
Lao  vernacular  preea. 

Vientiane's  prestigious  3atlao  newspaper 
this  week  revealed  the  fund  Is  losing  0.000 
per  week  because  government  oflkslala  are 
drawing  money  for  holidays  abroad,  oaten- 
sihly  tar  medical  treatment  by  forcing  phyal- 
dans  to  falsify  doemnflnta. 

Also,  the  Lao  commlsaUm  which  overaeas 
documentation  for  hnporta  takea  lO-peroent 
rakeoS  from  marchanta  to  prooeaa  their 
papers  quickly,  a  tarlfr  which  the  merchants 
pass  on  to  the  Lao  oonsumar. 


ONS  STSP  diOSSB  TO  BJEAUZATION 
AFTKB  LQWQ  YBABS  OP  ABDOOOS 
mOBTB  A  VSXSRAIfS  HOgPTTAL 
m  SODTSEBlff  MEW  JKRSET 


HON.  ROBEirr  A.  ROE 

m  THK  H008B  OP  BBnOBBNTATIVBS 
Fridttll.  Axttnut  It.  1972 


Mr.  BOX.  Mr.  Speater,  tbwo  are  1.2 
millkm  Tetamu  tn  Ifmr  Jeraey  Mid  any 
▼etox«n  who  has  tried  to  seeure  medical 
attentton  In  a  TetMang*  ha«!t«l  la  well 
aware  of  the  proUens  ot  aecnrlnc  admls- 
alodi.  It  la  ttka  a  voice  ct7ln«  In  the 
■inrtnmnaa    Than  ia  Juat  net  onoui^ 


At  thia  writlns  all  of  ua  In  New  Jersey 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ate  greaUy  pleased  that  the  President 
has  signed  the  fiscal  year  1973  approprla- 
ttona  Mil  for  tbe  Department  of  Houalng 
and  Urban  Developmaot.  Spaoe,  ScteDoe, 
Veterana  aaai  OUier  Independent  OlBces, 
that  I  vigorously  svpported — now  known 
as  PaWlc  Law  9S-WJ— which  appropri- 
ates $3.7  million  for  tibe  construction  of 
a  new  Veterans'  Administration  Hospital 
in  southern  New  Jersey/Philadelphia, 
Pa.  metropolitan  regton. 

The  long-fought  battle  in  New  Jersey's 
veterans'  Interest  has  been  scored  with 
many,  many  years  of  effort  by  veterans 
organizations  suid  concerned  municipal, 
county  and  State  ofDcials — all  seeking 
Federal  action  that  would  permit  the 
otmstruetion  of  a  desperately  needed 
Veterans'  Administration  Hospital  in 
southern  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  speak  from  first- 
hand knowledge  of  these  extensive  ef- 
forts, hiavlng  personally  participated  in 
these  endeawors.  In  my  former  position  in 
the  Qoremor's  cabinet  as  State  commis- 
sioner of  conservation  and  economic  de- 
velopment having  within  my  depart- 
ment's jurisdiction  the  State  division  of 
veterans  services,  I  have  worked  with  our 
veterans  and  veterans'  organizations  in 
attempting  to  secure  Federal  sanction  to 
locate  a  veterans  hospital  in  southern 
New  Jersey.  On  November  8.  1971  I  in- 
troduced legislation  (Hil.  1161B)  seek- 
ing the  construction  of  a  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Hospital  in  the  southern 
area  of  New  Jersey.  This  bill,  however, 
was  not  new  to  the  Congress.  In  fact. 
Congressman  from  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey in  the  years  before  I  came  to  serve 
in  the  House  had  attempted  to  secure 
passage  of  a  similar  measure. 

In  addition  to  the  desperate  need, 
there  are  other  significant  benefits  that 
can  be  added  to  our  petition  to  urge  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  locate  this 
hospital  in  southern  New  Jersey.  Qot- 
onor  Cahill  has  advised  me  that  the 
State  has  already  xmdertaken  the  ini- 
tial planning  work  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  medical  school  of  the 
New  Jersey  College  of  Medicine  and 
Dentistry  in  the  south  Jersey  area 
which  would  utfllie  the  proposed  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  as  well 
aa  eztatinc  oommunity  haopitals  for  the 
clinical  training  of  medical  students, 
imdergraduate  clerkships,  intern  and 
realdeney  programa.  allied  health  train- 
ing and  oootinuing  educaUoa  of  physi- 
cians. I  know  from  my  discussions  with 
prospectlTe  students  and  adminlstra- 
tors  of  medical  education  faefltties  in 
our  State  that  many  of  our  young  peo- 
irie  In  New  Jersey  hare  been  finding  it 
necessary  not  only  to  go  out  of  our  State 
hnt,  in  many  Instances,  out  of  our  conn- 
try  to  accommodate  their  needs  for  an 
educatten  tn  medicine  because  of  the 
spaneneas  and  inadequacy  of  medical 
sdiool  faculties  here  in  our  coimtry  to 
meet  tbs  demand  and  needs  of  our  pop- 
ulace for  the  edtKatlon  of  medical  doc- 
tors and  nurses,  medical  training  pro- 
grams, and  medical  care. 

The  Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of 
Camden  County  has  adopted  a  formal 
mrir'"t'""  afferloc  100  acres  of  land  to 
the  Federal  Oovemment  for  a  Veterans' 
Administration  ho^ital  at  their  Lake- 
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land  facility  near  the  border  at  GtkNmg. 

tor  County.  VJ^  ulikii  la  ns4Qr  aft- 

oeaalbla  to  both  PMlartaWili 

Jenegr  rte  aooao  of  tba 

tatlaa  aitartao  in  taila  1 

tic  City  EximjaBway,  Xntoxatato  Higb- 

way  1-295  and  ttw  New  Jersey  l^snylke. 

With  theae  boUt-ia  adrantacea  off  tba 
donation  of  land,  construetloa  at  a  ne* 
nelghtaortng  medical  school,  and  the 
funds  to  oonatroct  a  new  veterans  hea- 
pital  In  southern  New  Jenagr.  by  ac- 
cepting this  site  location  in  New  Jersey, 
there  are  indeed  overwhelming  h***-^ 
to  be  derived  by  all  oonentied — our  vet- 
erana and  their  famlHiw,  the  Tot>a  aia" 
AdminJabratton,  tmd  all  of  tlie  people  o( 
our  State  and  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  you  and  my  col* 
leagues  for  your  support  of  this  appr»- 
priations  bill  and,  through  this  historic 
Journal  of  Congress,  I  reaob  out  to  my 
constituents  and  ail  of  our  veteraas 
throughout  New  Jersey  to  alert  them  to 
this  near  realization  of  their  efforts. 
Our  battle  is  almost  won  and  their  sap- 
port  with  the  Veterans'  Admintstratton 
who  must  now  decide  on  the  location  of 
the  hospital  facility  to  be  coostructad 
with  these  appropriated  fimda  is  of  ut- 
most importance. 


OMNIBUS  HIGHWAY  SAMTTT  ACT 
OP  1972 


HON.  RICHARD  G.  SHOUP 

aw   MOMTAXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Augutt  18.  1B72 

Mr.  SHOUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
announcing  my  support  of  Congressman 
WiLLXAic  EL  HABaKA's,  HepubUcan.  of 
Ohio,  CtamltHB  Highway  Safety  Act  of 
1972.  House  bill  HJt.  13S38.  Aa  many  of 
my  ctHleagues,  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly distressed  over  the  number  of  ac- 
cidents and  loss  of  life,  which  talce  place 
yearly  on  our  Nation's  highways.  Ihe 
numbers  and  cost  in  Montana  alone  are 
enough  to  give  cause  for  oonoem.  For  a 
5-year  period,  the  statiatica  are  as 
fcrilows: 


Reported 
accjdents 

Otrtis 

Ixiiwr 
loss 

1967 

IMI 

19« 

nn 

\v\ 

15,697 
16,669 
17,683 
15. 2» 
U.247 

319 
2» 
339 
3lt 
321 

S7,MS,0II0 
69,  W,  000 

82. 000.0(0 

Additionally,  the  death  count  on  Mon- 
tana hii^ways  is  39  ahead  of  last  year's 
count  on  the  same  date.  Ausuat  8.  The 
flcurea  nattonally  are  e«u»Uy  appalling. 
Perhaps  the  moat  slcnlfleaat  atatiatie  is 
tiiat  highway  de«ttu  outnumber  combat 
death  losses  tn  Vietnam  over  the  period 
of  the  war  by  a  factor  approacbinc  10  to 
1.  It  is  moat  important  that  Ouugieaa  act 
now  to  attonpt  to  alleviate  thia  problem 
before  the  Nation's  Highway  become 
even  more  crowded. 

Congress  has,  in  iMtat  yeara,  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  problen  ot  hiahvay 
safety.  Unfortunately,  fimds  which  were 
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f »  ha  set  aald*  for  safety  programs  were 
2ilSo»«t  to  meet  the  need.  Congri«8. 

»«utmnha'a  bUl.  irtJldx  to  ooaponaored 
™*l«*^i,B»bgC8  of  the  Committee  on 
^hHe  Work*,  would  80  »  1m*  way  t»- 
l^the  promotion  of  safety  on  the 
Htohwars.  Thrmnii  an  ll-point  program. 
STmU  would  provide  additional  funds 
for  already  eilatlnt  programs  while  also 
Snulatlng  the  devrtepment  of  new 
^mts  otmcepts.  Such  stimulation  of  new 
fJSmuna  la  definitely  needed  if  we  desire 
SiSttato  any  degree  of  safety  upon  our 
national  highways. 

■Hiere  la,  however,  one  particular  area 
to  i*l«*  I  wo«W  draw  special  atteotlon 
god  that  la  that  portion  of  the  bUl  call- 
ing for  spot  improvementa  of  hlg*- 
^uard  locatJona.  Tlie  problem  with  this 
^rUon  of  the  bill  Ilea  in  the  dlfBeulty 
\^eh  will  be  encountered  in  evaluating 
tha  oif-systan  lecatlona  and  Juatlfylng 
loqiiHted  oonatniotton  eq^Hidlturea. 
CAfthird  of  the  moneys  to  be  appro- 
priated imdN  tbla  section  of  the  bill  are 
to  be  spent  on  projecta,  not  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid system,  making  this  a  particu- 
laity  tfnpftrtant  problem.  Highway  de- 
partments have  had  problema  In  the  past 
justifying  projects  \rtilch  are  on  the  Fed- 
eral-aid system.  Problema  result  from 
determining  exactly  what  locattona  are 
actually  hasardous  and  d^«rmlnlng 
exactly  how  the  hazard  could  be  elimi- 
nated aa  well  as  anticipating  reduction 
in  accidents  should  a  certain  improre- 
ment  be  made.  Since  such  dllllculty  is 
found  in  regard  to  justifying  projecta 
irtdch  occmr  on  the  Fedo^-ald  syaton 
\n  Hght  of  the  abundance  of  records  k^7t 
tbveon.  the  proldema  faced  In  trying  to 
jiatify  off-system  projects  may  be  Impos- 
sible to  overcome  unless  the  total  syst«n 
of  justification  was  reduced  to  minimal 
leoulrements. 

ThoB,  althoui^  I  concur  generally  with 
the  propoaala  in  this  bill,  I  am  i4>prehen- 
sive  In  regard  to  any  specific  require- 
ments for  off-system  expenditures.  Yet 
tke  bill  is  one  ^irtilch  ia  desperately 
needed,  partleulaily  in  light  of  the  car- 
nage which  takes  place  daily  on  our 
highways. 

DRUG  ABUSE  IN  OUR  SOCIETY 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 


or   TUNUBA 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Friday,  Augtut  1»,  1972 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  SpesJcer,  three  s«nl- 
nars  on  the  subject  of  narcotics  and 
drug  abuse  were  presented  over  WMWM- 
liadio  in  Wilmington,  Ohio,  some  ninths 
ago.  Pantilsts  included  law  enforc«nent 
officials  St  all  levels,  a  juvenile  judge,  a 
pharmacist,  a  minister,  and  students 
from  the  local  high  school. 

Mr.  Oerald  Lee  Steese  recently  sent 
me  a  summary  of  theee  progrsims  which 
contains  many  thoughtful  observations 
on  the  scope  of  the  drug  problem  and 
possible  solutions  to  the  crisis. 

"The  Probton  of  Drug  Abuse  in  Our 
Society  and  Some  Suggestions  for  a 
Cure  or  Holding  Action  for  the  Prob- 
lem." is  submitted  herein  with  permis- 
sion of  Mr.  Steese. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS. 

Th«  Paoauof  or  Dawa  Aanaa  m OvmBoaattr 
AND   Bom   aPBo—tioaw  wvm  a  Ooaa  oa 
HouxcRs  Aonow  rtamm  PaowJM 
(By  OaraM  Lea  Staaae) 
(Sdttad  by  Susan  Staaae) 
Tbraa  aamtxian  on  tha  subjaot  oC  naieotloa 
and  drug  abuaa  wara  pcaaantad  over  Radio 
Station  WMWU,  m  WUmlagton.  OMo,  on 
tbraa  ooosecutlve  Suadaya  In  Ootobar  and 
Nofvembar  ol  1970.  Tba  panels  inelwlad  Uw 
enforcement  ofllcuaa  from  state,  oouaty,  and 
looal  lavela,  mlnlsten,  a  narootlaa  parole  of- 
ficer ftom  Dayton,  a  juvenlla  judge,  a  pbar- 
maelat,  a  narcotlos  expert  from  tbe  Otaoln- 
n»*.i  Fouoe  Departmant.  and  odinlale  and  stu- 
danu  from  tba  looal  blgb  eobooL 

Tba  conolualooa  raactaed  t>y  tbe  panels,  and 
tboee  raacbad  by  tbe  author  and  moderat,or 
aa  a  i«e\Ut  of  further  study  and  raaearch  are 
many  and  varied.  First,  current  metboda  of 
dru«  abuae  jirevenilon,  aad  attempto  at  edu- 
cation, an  Blmply  not  woridng.  One  main 
reason  for  thia  la  that  for  too  long,  tbe  quee- 
tlon  baa  been  bandied  by  our  aoclety  In  tbe 
same  manner  tbaS  tbe  subject  of  aex  waa 
bandied  m  past  generatlnoa. 

That  la,  tba  sabjeot  baa  been  largely 
gloaaed  over  and  treated  aa  U  It  ww  non- 
existent, and  those  who  violated  tbe  stand- 
ards which  society  had  set  coneemlng  tbe 
subject,  were  ostraelaed  and  treated  as  if  they 
too  did  not  exist,  and  In  fact,  ware  leas  than 
nothing.  Any  education  on  the  subject  tn 
question  consisted  merely  of  teUlng  a  child 
that  a  certain  activity  waa  "wrong"  and 
should  be  strictly  avoided. 

Fannta  can  no  longer  afford  tbe  luxtiry  of 
believing  that  unreasoning,  dictatorial  da- 
oreea  aad  half-trutba,  or  even  out-and-out 
Ilea,  intended  aa  "aoara  taotloa"  wlU  carry  any 
wal^t  with  tha  younger  ganaratkn.  Unfor- 
tunately, foe  generations,  tbla  baa  bem  tba 
only  way  In  which  the  problem  of  drug  abuaa 
baa  been  handled.  Bren  If  a  given  narcotic, 
Bueh  aa  heroin,  la  labeled  "bad",  thia  la  In- 
Bufllelent  oanee  for  moat  kids  for  not  trying 

First  of  all.  what  Is  meant  by  the  word 
"bad"?  Second,  why,  and  by  whom,  waa  tbe 
subject  ao  labekedt  We  now  have,  In  oar 
teenagera.  tbe  most  IntaUlgant.  cartous,  aad 
well  trained  generation  ever  known  on  oarth. 
and  they  are  not  going  to  eaaUy  aooept  things 
at  face  value. 

A  program  18  now  being  started  in  tbe  eerr- 
loea  for  tbe  prevention  aad  treatment  of  drug 
abuse.  I  do  not  betteve  tbai  tbla  program 
wlU  work,  "nia  servloes.  tradltkmaUy.  have 
expected  tbelr  membns  to  accept  everything 
at  face  value,  on  tbe  basla  tbat  tbey  should 
be]^va,  without  question  or  reaeon.  all  that 
th^  are  told  by  tboee  In  authority, 

Tbe  current  group  of  reorutta  will  not,  for 
the  moat  part,  accept  this  poUcy.  They  flatty 
reject  tbe  Idea  tbat  any  one  thing  la  nseee- 
sartly  "rl^t,"  and  another  wrong,"  and  muat 
have  concrete  reasons  and  explanations  for 
any  value  Judgment  tbat  tbey  are  expected 
to  accept.  In  aU  probability,  the  only  cr»- 
dentlala  that  would  be  requtt«d  by  tbe  'vari- 
ous servloee  for  teaching  a  claaa  on.  drug 
abuse  would  be  a  graeral  teaching  credential 
or  Chaplain's  bars,  or  a  certificate  c(  comple- 
tion from  a  Service  course  In  Instruction. 

If  a  person  so  qualified  goes  Into  a  class- 
room  situation,  be  wlU  very  likely  meet  a 
problem  which  extends  beyond  tbe  scope 
of  the  Instruction  "'»""*^'  If  be  Is  unable 
to  cope  with  a  situation  of  tbla  type,  be 
will  do  very  little  good,  and  very  probably 
quite  a  bit  of  harm  In  tba  long  run.  If  the 
imtructkm  U  not  credible  In  the  matter 
of  moral  judgnwnta  or  common  aenae,  then 
that  Instructton  will  not  be  accepted. 

To  teach  a  courae  In  narcotics  la  much 
different  than  teaching  a  course  In  seaman- 
ship or  military  courtesy;  tbe  latter  U  law. 
while  the  subject  ol  narcotics  conalsta.  In 
many  areas,  of  values  and  morals  Judgments. 
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Aaotbar  aaaMar  t»  be  Boaaldsrsd  br  tte 
mimaiy  and  by  the  FsSsrai  pr Byamsfa  la  tba 

ttmfif  dried  oat  aad  eoi  l«iae»  be  wiH 
pvctaaMy  bar*  to  go  thioagb  tlia  ptc 
again,  maybe  aeveral  ttaaa.  Tba  prevaattoa 
of  zeddmam  in  a  drug-orlanted  yoatb  de- 
pends on  being  able  to  make  a  llle  aU  over 
again,  to  be  rabatoBttaaad  aad  tbM  baee 
aoeaaplaoe  to  go  to  maka  a  trsah  start.  IHia 
In  turn,  depends  on  beUig  able  to  woric.  get 
a  job,  aad  ba  aeoepted  t>y  "sttalgM"  aeelaty. 

■me  nareoaiH  addlet  of  tbH  daeads  Is  m 
about  tba  aama  poaltton  aa  tbm  pNakltuta 
of  anoeber  oentury.  or  a  gm  "to  tteaMe" 
not  too  many  yaaca  agp.  Tlje  only  worda  uaed 
in  a  poUte  aoolaty  to  daserlbe  blm  or  bar  are 
■bad",  "no  good",  "brepaiaMa",  etc  At  thia 
time,  tbe  only  aeelety  whlOh  wUl  aooept  tba 
person  wbo  baa  been  on  drugs,  even  It  only 
onoe.  Is  tba  drug  society.  In  many  plaoea. 
(hrug  aboaa  is  a  felony,  and  a  felon  cannot 
seoure  mnob  In  the  way  of  emplnfiiMnf 

Aa  f  ar  aa  tha  "straight"  predaottve  society 
U  eoneemad.  tba  drag  aboasr  la  anooteast. 
a  leper,  an  mrteuchabie.  If  tba  prognuna 
wtaldi  are  set  up  do  notblng  more  tban  dry 
out  tba  addtat,  tbey  bava  faUad  mlssrably. 

Tba  FMeral  Hoapttala  at  lisalagton.  Ktn- 
tucky.  and  Ftart  worth.  Twaa  claim  a  sU  p«- 
cent  ouN  rata.  Itda  rata  U  a  prodnet  of  tba 
,^^tmmu^  pouey,  whloh  ta'ovldsa  tbat  eafih 
admtMlon  la  laemded  aa  a  '*ftrat  tlma-  ad-> 
wi4«rfn«i  IB  Otbar  words,  no  reeord  is  kept 
of  tbe  number  of  timaa  any  one  pecaon  la 
n-admtttad  to  the  taoiUty.  And  Btm  tbelr 
reported  oora  rata  la  a  low  six  peroent.  Tbars 
may  be  two  reasons  for  this. 

Ftet.  tba  paopla  sent  to  tbaae  two  f  aeaitlea 
have  vtrtoaOy  no  obo«oe  In  tba  matter.  A  per- 
son mast  «Mm<  to  be  balpad  before  any  real 
rebabiUtatton  eaa  taka  plafle.  as  wttneas  Al- 
ooboUos  Anonymona.  aroopa  aoeb 
and  Xnoooatar  Baasa  work  wttb  drug  I 
who  go  there  by  eboloe,  wanting  to  ba  helped. 
fftu^  tbaee  gioapa  can  claim  a  slxty-ftve  par- 
cent  euia  rate. 

Tba  aeoond  laaaon  la  tbat  there  U  notblng 
for  a  drw  abuser  to  turn  to  after  ba  leaves 
tba  FMssal  faMHy.  Tb»  addkit  mart  ba  able 
to  labold  bis  Ufa  baton  ba  oan  stay  off 
itongs,  and  very  oftaa.  tba  aaaaa  weafcnaaaea 
whlob  made  blm  dapandant  on  drags  also 
maka  blm  uaabia  to  begin  a  new  Ufa  witboat 
ootslte  bam.  Ooeatnaaana  prognuna.  at  tbla 
time,  do  not  provide  tbla  help,  aad  Ibis  Is 
wbat  makaa  It  «— r«— «»«»«  to  do  an  adequate 
jobof  itibabimatmn  „ 

Ona  of  tba  ma|or  obalaalee  to  uearcome.  to 
tbe  prooaaa  of  oMalalBg  an  adaquase  raba. 
bimatkm  program,  la  tba  attttnda  of  tba  ao- 
dety  in  wfaMi  tba  paopam  laattampted. 
This  U  piobaMy  almaa*  tatpoasmia.  and  a 
total  reversal  win  most  Ukirty  never  oome 
about,  bat  tba  eftbrts  of  mtarastad  ladlvld- 
luila  oan  Improve  tbe  general  oondttlons,  and 
aooon4>lMi  at  least  a  start  at  partial.  If  not 
total  reform. 

The  "Big  arotbars  of  Amarloa"  program 
could  provide  a  part  of  tba  pattam  for  a 
drug  rebaMUtatlon  prolan.  Saeb  "Big  Broth- 
er" deals  wttb  ona  fattaarlaos  bor  this  indi- 
vidual type  hf^»"«m>g  ia  also  ttw  moat  effec' 
Uv»  war  to  handls  a  drug  abowr.  A  groiq» 
caanot  BO  eaatty  work  aa  a  gro<9  with  another 
group  ta  aiiwMtbliM^  of  tbla  nature  beoauae 
of  tba  leak  of  aat  ndaa  aad  guldailnaa 

there  U  no  snob  tblag  aa  aa  as-addlBt.  juat 
aa  ^i^^^v^  Aaonfaana  doaa  not  brieve 
tbat  tiMca  la  aav  aMb  a  tbing  aaan  ea^ 
f>4f«»Mi*iw  rer  a  fonaar  abauar  of  drags  or 
aloobol.  tbara  la  always  tba  obama  tb^a 
augbt  atreaa.  loastbaa  tbaorlgtnal  straas,  wUI 
oaow  tbam  taretocn  to  tbate^  old 
AlooboUoa  Aaanymo 

Enoountar  Hoaae  bac ,„w_. 

finned,  tbat  tba  beat  h^  for  drag  or  alooboi 
abuaais  u  therapy,  aad  tba  beat  tbacapy  u 
given  by  tboee  who  bava  encountered  and 
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aaiUtmtw  — -. 

.^^Kwattrn  )«b  own  gtobmblf 

by  m  iwmMiTt^fwi  at  »  £er- 

.  jui  MbiMtMr  wba  bM  rMSlved 

,  ut  dii^^  Mtiiniitf —  TbiM,  tiM 

,  „»»  ^^  imiiiii«<»  ttBte  on  tbe  daa- 

mm^  utA  mOmaUt  at  drug  abuM  In  tb*  areM  o( 
BtijHioai  Mid  nwntAl  bMaOt.  ttie  wm»»  Chat 
Um  dinnnt  <truci  Mt.  ato,  wbU*  tlM  ftxinMr 
■buMT  oux  provUto  flrrt  TMwirt  ▼!•«•  and 
knowladaa  on  ttaa  p^iftolaflAal  tmt^at 
Orufft.  laMoiia  for  not  taUac  tbam,  uid  tba 
anottoaal  aapaot  of  tka  aboaa  of  druga. 

I  Mtlarva  tl»a*  tSiiaa  tblaca  ^hlrti  an  ad- 
(flctt  uuiidi  moat  ara:  aa  avtlMrtty  flfura.  a 
taaltttK  of  arteam  from  Ma  paar  groi^.  and 
MU-raapaet.  Itta   aalf  f  apiirt.   eaaaot  ooma 

wMteoot  tba  pvop  "■*■■■"   Th*  *yP»  «*  Pf^ 

—    ' —  ^-_ —  "      tur- 


I  a  paar  group  wttMB  wm  p«t  pnamra 
OB  tka  tndMMual  im  tba  dHaattt  la  wlUeh 

TbU    rrt"**— —    tba^aknaer    or    formar 
IB  bla  picaaaal  at(«Mla  ta  ■«*  off 
jt  atar  off  dra^.  A  ^agraai  aueh  aa 

■A  iiiianiltT  tB  tba*  tt  oaa  balp  «ba  abaaar 
tn  aaMdMUnc  a  willing—  to  aaoapt  ra- 
'  Md  to  tniat  and  ratf  on  &>•  own 
.dOHbl   |«d|aaania.   Antborttf  oan 

tttma  IMT  apfawiwnant  aganntaa 

and  trom  oarsanlMd  ttUgkm. 

Manj  tonaoar  dmc  abuaMa  turn  to  tba 
ojMua  ICoaamant"  for  halp  In  rtairms  oS 
v  lattlnc  off  druci.  aa  ttala  orgaplaaaon 
^ovldaa  tbam  wltb  botb  an  aatboftty  llsura 
>rMi  an  lnfl^\»"'^'"K  paar  gronii.  Ta-oa.  _ttia 
dxnrob  ivoiild  ba  ona  of  tba  baat  tnatttn- 
ttfimm  to  batp,  If  tfaex  trrnld,  ttta  dros 
oalantad    ytmtlb.. 

Tha  "Jeena  Morr^memt"  ctatma  a  "gat  off 
and  atay  off"  rata  oX  88%.  tha  lilghaat^ra*a 
aC  any  drug  abnaa  praMBtMm,  obwU'oH,  or 

or  tba 


wltbla   tba   faaaUr 

flbUdnn.  ba- 

tfta  tumor  baa 


tar  dioarant  from  that  oC  Haa  tm  oC  Hm 

br  tba  aMoUMaa  a<  tba  trnmOj, 
I  Motbw  wki.  aad  tba  youaav 
of  tba  tamiif  vuutt  bava  a  muob 
Miiinlli<lll>  aad  panoMU  motalUty 
any  pnwtoua,  nrwwiiaaalila  gBoiiik. 
TMto  latabaa  It  vwrj  WEsant  tbat  graatar 
wnr*'T-'-  ba  plaoad  on  'n**T''"g  valuaa  and 
moral  goUUlnaa  at  a  young  aga.  So  longw 
aan  tba  dilld  be  ooddlad  within  tba  baaan 
art  tba  tamllj  until  ha  or  sha  la  mentally 
mattna, 

HOW  a  chad  la  espoaod  to  myriad  sttua- 
tjoDa  and  oatlooka  at  a  my  aazty  aga.  Often 
ba  la  ^■Irn'*~1  to  mafea  rtartalnina  for  vblch 
ba  or  Aa  la  totally  unprapazad.  Paranta  muat 
■i^ka  Olaar  to  tbatr  oblMran  aa  narar  bafora 
tttat  ttiava  va  ewMa  atandirrlt  and  gtiMa- 
Unaa  wblcb  ItM  aoetaty  la  wbleb  tbay  oitMt 
f  uDctkia  and  Maa  and  ai«  ttrlag  axpaets  tlMm 

!■«  wtmL  pvaMaaw  Ibat  aaa  aaolatty 


rtnaadd  ba  gtaan  ■■  i 


tbat  tbay  «U1 


ba  tl^U  aad  aooaptabla. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Tba  etalld  muat  ba  infaiimad  about  tha 
ifc,liiM  tbat  ha  or  aba  wtU  bare  to  ma^ae  aa 
ha  goaa  ttaiaugb  Ufa.  a»  abould  ba  giwa  tha 
■trangth  to  maat  bla  pioblaaaa  rather  than 
try  to  eaoi4>a  from  them.  He  muat  be  made 
to  leallae  tba*  if  ba  oaea  druga  aa  a  means  to 
tba  nrnMi  alU  itUl  ba  tbaae  vban 

I  for 


..  flMit  that  ba  ia  awen  Icaa  aUa  to  oofta 
a*tb  It  dua  to  bla  fllgbt  Into  tba  fantasy  of 
druga.  m  abort,  tba  problem  of  drug  abuse 
iwlwiiatlnn  la  going  to  take  soma  considerable 
work  an  tba  pMt  of  tba  famUy. 

/Tn*  great  problem  is  the  average  American 
ynti^''^*"  oablnat.  Tills  can  be  one  of  the 
naatwt  adTWttaaments  for  the  value  of  tak- 
ing drugs  to  gat  out  of  a  tight  situation  or 
Just  to  feel  better.  CJhlldren  can  understand 
tbe  *»*<'"c  of  drugs  for  a  specific  naedleal 
pnrtilam.  but  if  they  see  their  parenta  taking 
a  pOl  to  pap  them  up,  put  tbem  to  sleep,  keep 
tbam  awi*B:  plUa  for  streaa,  pUU  for  aotlvlty, 
pllla  to  laaa  uiiiiiiwsaaary  weight  or  walgtit 

tsiiiaaafllr     ato.;    tbla    win    oonfuse    tba 

obSd  as  to  tba  true  ralue  of  and  reaaoa  for 
(bv^.  and  ^«e  talm  tba  Idea  that  pllla  and 
draga  aM  made  pjmt  to  help  one  cope  wltb 
the  everyday  proUaaoa. 

Cblldrea  laam  beat  by  example  The  par- 
enta abould  reallaa  that  tbetr  chlldrm  ara 
going  to  bnltata  tbaai.  To  a  obUd's  way  oi 
«».i..irtiig  his  paranta  are  right,  and  he  U 
going  to  follow,  but  without  the  knowledge 
or  background  of  his  parents'  eiperlenoa.  So 
parenta  should  overhaul  their  own  attl- 
tudaa  as  to  the  efficacy  of  overusing  or  abus- 
ing drugs  In  tbelr  own  dally  Uvea. 

Another  oasentlal  point  la  that  as  long  as  a 
society  or  family  keeps  saying  that  no  prob- 
lam  ezlata.  tben  that  mucb  longer  will  tb«7 
be  unable  to  hear  the  plaaa  for  help  whWx 
Immedlatoly  precede  a  drug  problem  rtgtit  In 
tba  hama.  Aa  w^  brougbt  out  In  one  of  the 
iwimttiM^.  '"Tba  maat  laat  and  maa«  needed 
Mt  ia  tba  art  of  llatasUng,  bearing,  and  aot- 
ing  oa  tba  Uitaateg. 

'A  obOd  may  be  ovartoved,  undarloTad.  or 
nocnwUy  tored,  but  tbla  makaa  llttla  or  no 
dlffaranoa  if  ba  baa  aamaoaa  wbo  wtU  Uatan 
to  him  when  he  haa  a  problem  and  will  help 
>rt««  to  uiiiirwnia  tbat  yiublam.  or  cociistaa 
ly  ff  ba  bJM  no  o^  to  taft  to,  tba  paobleaM 
^t|i«h  atact  muUl  may  beeoaM  Insuimoiin^ 
iMa  or  mar  iHaappaar  ia  a  vary  abort  time 
with  <v  wltbaut  tbla  balp."  CipeciaUy  true 
if  tbat  problem  ia  tbs  fact  that  ba  has  baan 
faced  with  the  decision  of  taking  druga.  Aa 
oiM  an<dant  ptillnanphsr  aooa  said,  "as  long 
as  oaiab  moutb  la  t^ian.  ona 'a  ears  ara  doaart". 

n^m  prottima.  caA  ha  aoivad  by  eduoatlon. 
whether  by  **^  non-drug  addict,  the  ax- user, 
tba  parenta,  the  taacbar,  but  only  at  a  very 
jtmxkg  age  can  tbe  (dilld  be  trained  In  tba 
matter  of  drug  abuse  attitudes.  To  educate, 
the  truth  about  each  drug  must  be  told,  even 
If  that  tmtb  doee  not  seem  to  tbe  teller  to 
be  a  stvang  enough  case  against  tbe  abuse  or 
uaa  at  tba  drag. 

Tbla  jaiinusi  ganeratton  la  going  to  nnd 
out  tba  truth,  wbatbar  you  teU  them  or  not. 
Aa  loa^  aa  we  attan^t  to  ednoate  through 
Ilea,  tboae  lias  will  ba  found  out  and  dla* 
(uuatad.  Oz»  lie  wUl  rtjaawlar  a  whole  book  oi 
trutlH.  Tbe  lnatc«otar  or  parent  who  haa  at- 
t  amp  tin  <  to  piacttoa  tbla  farm  of  daeaptlon 
and  bia  antlrs  organlaatinn  or  pear  group 
will  ba  faund  out  and  become  nseleaa  or 
worse  aa  a  dlasamlnatar  of  Information  to  tba 
youth. 

Aa  for  tba  legal  aspects,  of  the  problem,  for 
tba  aouiea.  tba  sailer.  ■~'''**  tbe  second  oon- 
vlotlon  for  aellliw  of  lUsgal  drugs,  or  poaaea- 
slon  for  sale  punishable  as  second-degree 
murder.  For  the  young,  flrst-tlme  drug 
abuser,  make  it  poaalMe  for  him  to  redeem 
hUBMif  for  tbat  flrat  mlataka,  for  wbieh  ba 
isaow  beid  aoeauntabla,  oftan  to  his  paaaoaal 
rata.  Said  tbe  laossd  of  his  Ikst  mlataka.  and 
bring  It  i«alnat  him  only  if  be,  after  oonakl- 
eraUa  paraanal  rababllltaUon  sAd  counaal- 
mg,  taUa  a«aUi. 
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Tboae  wbo  teaab  about  dnig  abuse,  tad 
the  paranta,  aboold  raaUw  that  draga  ata 
different:  lOiotild  toll  tbe  ymmgilai'i  tbat  tba 
effeet  of  ooa  drag  la  not  aa  bad  or  aa  altaag 
aa  anatbar.  Tbay  abauld  alaa  qott  tafttng 
abavt  tba  "^drag  piDblaaa".  It  ia  a  lanMam 
wttb  hacaln.  a  paoblam  wltb  atactjuaaa,  cr  a 
problem  i»ltb  a  mixture  Icnown  moatly  aa 
"trult  salad". 

■me  tf  acta,  and  the  treatmaiita  ate  differ- 
ent. Bafarrtng  to  tbe  pieblam  aa  tba  "drag 
proMam",  under  caia  lump  twaillm.  ia  ]«n 
amatbar  wMtliii*  of  eaeapa  num  tba  total 
pioblam,  aad  a  puttlag-off  of  tba  tiaa  of  aa 
esaotlva  aolutlatt.  Tb^  problem  muat  be 
broken  down  Into  maaagekMe  uatatoilaa  aad 
entitles.  Individuals  muat  baeoaaa  isralvad 
in  any  program.  Aa  palatad  o«t  aarllar, 
ax»  tae  taolkr  to  da  miub  goad  aa  a 
It  wlU  take  tba  involraaaabt  of  many  Indbn*. 
uAla  OB  aa  individual  basis 

Tbla  la  tba  kay  to  a  aaccaaaral  program. 
We  muat  beoooM  more  intaraatad  la  sotvlBg 
tbe  problem,  preventtng  Ita  reensTeaee,  tbaa 
In  iMiiilabliift  tbe  panoB  Vba  baa  laada  lbs 
nrt**r*^  X  knav  a  yanag  laan  «ba  made  tba 
mlataka  of  axparlmatrtbi^  vtib  a  drag.  b«t 
thiaa  indlvlduala  toak  aa  Intaaaat  in  btm.  aad 
vowed  tbat  ba  would  navar  go  tbat  route 
again.  Baoausa  of  tbla.  tbat  yoaag  man  la 
now  empleTed  la  a  good  Jab,  and  baa  a  aoMb 
better  oarOoidc  aa  Ufa  tbaa  bataaa.  Tbb  kiad 
of  liiiilildiiai  iaiLdiaiiiaiit  la  JaM  «bat  It 
doaa  aad  wtU  take  to  gat  tha  Jab 

Tba  tbaa  Is  paat  «bsn  a  . 
tliat  he  bad  oontzlbutad  to  tba 
of  tbe  drug  pnblam  simply  baoanaa  ba  oooU 
say  tbat  ha  paromiaUy  doaa  not  r  ^'—  ^  '^' 
aboaa  of  aay  drag.  A  paaaaa  a 
otbaaa.  aad  aapadany.  BMiat  not 
Paranta  abould  ataad  I 
If  tba  cblldrea  do  baeoma  InralTad  la 
abuse.  Now,  frequaaUy.  a  AHA  la  oondamaail 
by  bis  parenta  on  tbe  aUghta  ' 
Smoking  one  Jetat,  or  poppiiig  oaa  pOl 
net  eeaaatato  a  babtt.  bat 


Into  a  babtt  br  o 

also  watoh  what  tbar 

Finally,  again,  tba  trutb  about  an  drugs  mast 

be  told,  and  IsdtTlduala  an  gotng  to  barn  to 

do  the  work,  by  giiMtiig  deeply  luialrad  ia  a 

problem  wtilcb  oan  ba  Uoked  br  bald  aaiife. 

Or  wtaleb,  by  being  ignerad.  oaa  rata  uik 


RAISLNQ  OP  CU1C7UENS  IS  NOTOTC- 
BSSABILY  A  PALIBY  BUSINBBS 


HON.  WILBUR  D.  MILLS 

aw  ARKJuraAa 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  BXFBBSBITATIVXB 

Friday.  Aumtst  18.  1972 

Mr.  MIUjS  at  ArkamMs.  Mr.  Speakw. 
the  poultry  industry  it  an  ImportaJit  ona 
throughout  tbe  Nation  and  is  agpeetelly 
so  In  my  home  State.  Eliot  Janeway,  *n 
economic  oonanltant  and  oolumnlst 
whoae  raputattoi  needi  no  datwmtloii 
han,  reoeutly  demoted  a  odunm  to  one 
of  tto  leaden  In  tbat  Induttry  In  Ar- 
kaoda*  dod  acroat  tbe  Nation. 

Z  Inieri  in  tbe  Raoods  at  this  p*iot 
tbe  oflili^»n"  pubUtbed  in  tbe  Chicago 
Tribune  on  August  10  under  tbe  bead- 
ing: "Raising  Off  cailckeos  Is  Not  Neces- 
sarily a  Paltry  Business."  The  column 
foUoirs: 

Raisxmo  or  CmeackNO  la  Nor  ITicraaASTtT 
A  PAi.Trr  Buauicas 

Hew  To«k.  August  9.— Chicken  feed  does 
not  mean  big  bualnem.  But  feeding  chickens 
aclantlfloally,  eAcisntty,  and  eoonomlcaUy 
can  grow  into  IHg  bualnaaa. 
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^^nKloa'a  poultry  lalaing  and  marketing 
Tcvolatlon  of  raoant  yaaia  baa  pioTldad  a 
Structure  case  history  ot  adrancad  tach- 
^iogy  aborlng  iq)  tHattmdltlonal  ooclal 
sUWJtuia  of  tba  oW  teatttutton. 

Aitaiaan'  bill  ooontry  ta  oaa  of  Amarloa  s 
Doultry  producing  alaiacaaaa.  Ita  amaU  farm- 
M  bad  baaa  dmt  oat  of  Amarlaa's  blatorle 
nUn  and  ootton  booaaa.  Tbay  a»  batng  dealt 
Sto  today*  naw  deal  for  poultry.  Dob  Ty- 
goa,  chief  exacuUve  officer  of  Sprlngdale- 
tieaed  Tyson  Foods.  Inc..  U  oiie  of  this  new 
industry's  laadara. 

JAMXWAT.  How  has  the  poultry  bualnass 
evolved  In  thU  country?  

Ttbon.  It  started  out  aa  an  Industry  of 
individual  farmers  who  bore  all  the  risks  of 
flnetoatlng  marbaU  lioth  for  tha  blnb  they 
war*  selling  and  the  feed  tbay  were  baying. 
Then  the  feed  daalara  and  daaler-manufac- 
tureri  began  setting  up  contractual  arrange- 
menta  with  IndlTldual  fanaera  under  which 
the  dsalofa  would  bava  a  aan  market  for 
tbelr  enm  and  tba  Catmera  wtmld  ba  goar- 
^MMd  i^iiiat  loaa.  Tba  naat  atep  in  this 
evolatlon  was  tbat  tba  dealer  started  supply- 
IBK  baby  cbleka  aad  feed  to  tbe  farmer  and 
pul2»  him  for  Um  birds  ha  raised.  The 
f^ner  wwdd  stqjply  only  the  tooU  of  his 
trade  and  hts  labor.  In  moat  caaea,  the  dealer 
spieed  bis  rtsk  by  going  into  the  prooeeslng 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

rlaa  tbe  bouaewUa  doaa  sarMeb  to  buying 
chicken  mora  often  ao  tbla  ba^ia  ua  buUd 
volume.  Tba  price  deeant  go  up,  boaavar, 
because  tbe  supermaikats  tae  chSdcsn  as  an 
eraryday  tow  spaeM  an  otwr  tSia  W«at.  TJie 
hmmewtfe  la  aa  uaad  to  tbla  aot 
doeaat  aewn  bother  to  stock  up 
seaa  It  prtoed  dawn.  It's  a  lam  laadv  <ar  the 
atoNa  and  for  ta.  but  tbay  boy  otbar  prod- 
uota  from  ua  at  markups  to  oover  our  loama. 

jAKnKAT.  Aa  food  prloaa  rlaa  in  general  do 
you  aee  tbe  AuMrlcan  oonsuaoer  cutting  back 
on  q>andlTTg  on  foodT 

Traox.  Ko.  I  think  Amerleans  gaoarally  in- 
aUt  oa  at  least  malntabdag  «  net  lavrmrtag 
tbelr  food  Btaadavd  of  Iltlag  no  OMttsr  taav 
mucb  n  coats,  tba  to  seaw  axtaat  tbay  aatteb 
bataaaa  blgb  and  lov  ocat  Itaaaa  or  aatlng  out 
or  In  to  stay  wltbla  a  badasi. 

jAMxwar.  Ia  tbara  an  aipart  market  for 
poultry? 

TTBOif .  It's  nefJlglUa  now.  The  poultry  In- 
dustry baa  narar  been  able  to  bold  on  to  tbe 
foreign  maikato  It  otaatad.  Ifo  aoooar  -wcold 
wa  open  t^  a  market,  in  say  qatmaay.  tbaa 
tbat  ouuntiy  woold  spawn  poultry  prodtiem 
of  Its  own  aad  slap  tariffs  on  Isiparts.  nra 
or  six  yaars  ago  wa  opened  up  In  Japan:  now 
It's  stairtiag  to  prodtiee. 


jaanrsT.  IS  tbla  horw  your  operation   U 

sat  up? 

Ttsom.  Tea.  Except  that  we  go  oaa  step 
further:  w  pay  tbe  farmer  on  a  weekly  basis 
vhlla  ha  has  birds  In  bU  houses,  and  then  a 
bonus  dapendtng  on  how  wall  he  has  done.  I 
not  It  on  this  baals  bacauae  I  flgnred  that  a 
f anaar  wbo  haa  to  wait  10  waeks  for  tola  pay 
needs  naaa  monay  tban  one  wbo  gats  paid 
by  tbs  week.  Aa  It  turna  out  we're  one  of  tbe 
^ila  psopa  of  tba  eecnomy  In  our  ana  and 
aaM  h*'r*"g  to  perpetuate  the  smaU  farm  in 
an  era  whan  nawt  smaU  farms  have  become 
unsff^nAiT*M^*-^ 

jjLHKWAT.  Wtoere  are  you  located  and  where 
an  your  marketsT 

TTSoif.  Our  home  baas  la  Sprlngdale.  Aik.. 
aad  oar  pradactlan  area  U  about  2  million 
tabM  a  weak  from  nmU  faRoan  in  a  2S- 
aiie  radliai  area  In  Nortbweat  Arkanaaa.  baU 
a  "««"*«"  a  tmek  from  an  area  below  Hot 
aprtags  »"'<  r,r\nt^tr  half  million  a  weekfrtMn 
TSTmnsnfiii  Our  markete  are  fr«n  Detroit 
west,  rd  say  our  number  one  market  la  Oall- 
fornla.  Illinois  Is  saeoiMl  and  Colorado  tblrd. 
Ve  laao  baaa  markets  la  'VMsblagton  state 
airf  TbBM.  In  other  words,  oar  prodnetkm 
is  reasonatdy  otaas  to  the  lowa-HUnole  g^ain 
belt,  but  is  ItaaU  la  aa  area  wben  thara  an 
no  economically  feasible  land-use  alt«aa- 
tiTss  to  rhWtiff>  f stmlbg.  And  our  mancets 
an  In  areas  wbare  by  doing  our  own  trucking 
wa  can  c^tallae  oa  a  firel^t  advantage  ovar 
oar  Boaipatttcra.  Wa  bawa  se^sn  nuuiufaetar- 
Ing  plants  la  Aitcaaaaa,  ona  la  Oktabaaa, 
oaa  In  iCIasaarl  and  two  to  Ttiiiiissain,  and 
aa  do  about  «100  mllUen  to  salas  a  year. 
Jamxwat.  What  ara  your  products? 
Ttbok.  wa  have  three  basic  products: 
dtlcken  meat  fer  tba  housewife,  prewaigbted 
snd  prepackaged:  Rock  Ccwnlsh  game  bans; 
and  tiaasn  oookad  poultry  for  institutions 
and  restaursnta. 

jAwrwAT.  Do  you  advertise  your  brand  in 
the  Bupanaarkata? 

TTSOM.  wa  ban  Jtist  started  to  In  the  last 
yaar.  It  glrea  us  men  opportunities  for  profit 
and  it  cute  tbe  coat  of  processing  for  the 
supermarket  chain  as  well.  It  seems  a  natural 
direction  for  us  to  go  since  we're  doing  so 
much  of  the  proceaallng  anyway  In  order  to 
ptevetit  8p<rilaga. 

JiNswAT.  Has  the  higher  price  of  beef  af- 
fected tba  price  of  chicken? 

TreoM.  No.  Not  only  is  chicken  seUlng  at 
50  per  cent  below  lU  price  10  years  ago  but 
tbe  —*"»»♦  price  structun  seems  to  be  domi- 
nated by  the  29  cent  special.  As  beef  prices 


THE  SIXTH  DISTRICT  SPEAKS  OUT 


HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAT 


IN  THB  HOUBC  OF  BKPBBBBfTATIVBB 
FYUay,  Auffiut  IS.  1972 

Mr.  BRAT.  Mr.  Bpmket.  I  am  plsMed 
to  aonounee  tbe  results  of  my  107S  ImMIc 
oplnkm  polL  Retoms  ran  upward  of  25 
percent;  this  is  one  of  tbe  beet  responwin 
I  have  ever  had  in  aU  tbe  years  I  bare 
sent  out  n^""»'  poUs.  As  always,  a  great 
many  letters  accompanied  the  retoms. 
On  two  questions  in  parttetilar  I  bad  a 
surprisina^  large  muaber  a<  qualifying 
remaiks  either  In  letters  or  Jotted  on  the 
margin  of  tbe  poll  oards.  TtMse  wlUbe 
discussed  further  on;  ttie  (fosltfylog 
statements  mean  the  pertentages  of 
"Yes"  and  "No"  on  these  two  questloos 
are  not  qnlte  accurate  in  and  of  tten- 
aelves,  eren  ttaoui^  the  percentages  giro 
reflect  the  tehwlettnn 

Following  are  tbe  results,  in  percent- 
ages of  those  who  gave  a  "yes"  or  "no" 
answer  to  each  auestkm.  I&eUtontaUy, 
the  number  of  those  wte  had  "no  opdn- 
ion"  on  any  question  or  questions  was 
quite  low. 


Ya>    No 


(1)  Oo  you  tjvor  btuinf  school  childron  (a  .      m 

rossons7  

<?)  saaeM  disW  «v»4ori  lad  wiHbfYiloialsriWhs 

■adikfaa<b«slleaeSbfsaisw*aotpaaW-.       •     « 
(3)  Oo  »«i  l»vof  a  niiioiiwids.  todwiMy  Swoawd 

eWWctfvjyslaiB? ...^ "     M 

(4)0o»eel»»wlosdta«8Balaanb«salwpai- 

saasi  tnd  privalt  MSf - "     ^™ 

(S)  Do  yeu  fwor  toM  »I>oI»ob  o»  Uio  draft  ind  rt- 

h«aetialalToaioall-vaiaataaf»aay?.---..,--      30     70 

Ftdarai  mitlaa  wont  ypMO  P«raBJltf2!l' "® 

(»«liM W  lad  1973  (P^OPjJIWeO  P2: 

paawOn>riaaiMlndrT«ill  'Sr^Ji^S'SS.^ 

this  imini  SMOt  spaed  snodMr  W-JKOftb^n 

to  mett  cBfTWrt  latipdhrtloii  rttabbont.  Do  yos       .,     ,^ 

leal  Ihhindieste  ■«-»«»         »*     " 


Btwiwa 
I  did  not  ask  this  question  on  last 
year's  poll  but  received  a  very  large  num- 
ber of  letters  and  comments  concerned 
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with  Inwlrr  nmn  those  ^irtw  added  a 
f.itry— »*t  on  busing  It  totaled  up  to 
.^P^..^-..^.  apifpBlMm.  tot  1971.  to  the 
IdSb  of  bustsg  sctaeol  ebUdisn  for  racial 
s.  rUm  year  I  aaiDsd  it;  the  retum 
to  oonflnn  last  year's  ssntlments. 
THe  oMst  reosni  vote  on  builnc  was 
on  tte  BqRial  Eihieatlen  OaportuBittes 
Act,  takan  last  nlgbi  and  in  ttis  early 
morning  hoars  of  today.  Tbls  orsr- 
wtetaUng  vote  against  bosiJig.  dssotte 
oottstank  efloorts  tagr  social  plaimers  to 
taoinete  faadOK  to  actaksve  a  racial  bal- 

tlfln."  Ite  will  of  tbe  people  is  having 
tbja  efleoi.  Cangress.  at  least  the  House 
of  BarrsemtatiTea.  Is  taeaxtog  the  peopte. 

Many  of  us  in  Coagxess  have,  for 
sevwal  yeers.  been  uttiaimtlng  to  stem 
this  tide  of  bwtng  popUs  httbar  and 
yon.  TlM  Wrtwratiflrr  and  Idter  Commit- 
tee of  tbe  House,  tbe  committee  which 
must  dear  such  't**'****"  !:>•■  ■^'•rtily 
reused  to  report  a  meaningful  bill 
against  busing  for  House  actian.  We 
hare  atturhni  amsndmanU  to  blodc 
busizv  to  edueatioaal  UBs  but  tbs  results 
have  been  InctuwlaBtTe  aslt  is  dtacutt  to 
make  a  bad  biU  good  by  adding  amoid- 
ments. 

A  Uil  dealkig  with  higbu:  ediiratior 
which  came  up  last  summer,  bad  some 
good,  strong  antiburiag  amendments 
attarhti^  to  it  tar  tbs  Tlws  2b  some 
other  zeapecta  ttala  Hiinlstlm  left  much 
to  be  dMirsd.  UniortMMteljr.  the  Houss's 
sntJtnirivg  aaagodaMBts  were  badly 
weakoied  and  distorted  In  a  Hooae-aen- 
ate  oonferenoe,  to  the  point  wbere  the 
bUlbeeame,  according  to  one  Capttol  Hill 
expert,  a  "pgobiMkng  bBL"  I  voted  acainst 

It. 

Finally.  aiilHiuiiIng  forces  have  sA- 
tained  ad  ISMt  a  temparary  vietocy.  Yes- 
terday. Itendag.  Ai««t  17.  197X.  tbe 
Bgual  SdnoaMsn  OppertmiiBes  Aici  came 
before  the  House  of  Repreemtattvca.  It 
was  a  fair  UU.  B)  baonad  leng'^istance 
buring  ttam^  tba  atztta  grade..  Courts 
are  f ortaldtei  from  ordering  any  busing 
for  siMb  ff*iTi*— **«  bsrond  tbs  clcssst  or 
neat  iilniist  setMol  to  tbelr  Imgaew  For 
stuteits  in  faictaar  grades,  tau^  any 
farttasr  la  only  to  tae  used  as  a  laat  resort . 

Tbt  Honw  of  Bepfrasmtattves.  staying 
in  ssMion  UBta  Witt  attsr  n^dnight.  add- 
^  an^BdmMit  itfter  anandaasnt  to  this 
bUl  to  stop  badng.  ISila  faUl  paassd  in 
tbe  sarty  iMisnhw  Iwuta  of  August  18 
and  ««nt  taiyaid  what  even  tbe  White 

Eoiml  nrtnnatinn  Oprortimltlftii  Act  for- 
bid courts  froaa  osdMteg  lang-dlstance 
busing  tm  tal«^  aebeol  and  elementary 
school  stodants.  and  also  allov  reopen- 
ing of  many  prevtauity  decided  court 
GMes  where  budng  had  been  ordered.  I 
voted  "Yes"  on  both  amendments. 

An  even  stronger  amisirtmit.  whWi 
I  also  swported.  would  have  banned  all 
oourt-otdered  busing  for  radal  pwpesss; 
this  would  bava  ^Aawed  baaing  only  to 
the  closest  aehaaL  Tills  faded.  211-174. 
The  Senate  has  not  yet  acted  on  this 
IfgislaUnn  „ 

What  we  have  here,  in  these  acams 
by  the  House,  is  an  erample  of  d«noc- 
racy  in  action.  A  larse  majotlty  of  the 
American  people,  both  black  and  white, 
have  made  It  absotntely  dear  ttoey  want 


iNtJ.'l 
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an  end  to  busing,  for  once  and  for  all. 
Congrees  must  and  dtd  act  in  recponM 
to  and  In  acoordanoe  with  tbe  wtshea  of 
the  people.  It  is  now  up  to  Oie  Senate 
to  foUow  tlie  example  of  the  House. 

The  supporters  of  buslns  bo  achieve 
integration  have  borrowed  trouble  and 
thrust  upon  the  rest  of  us  things  we 
neither  desire  nor  need.  The  fight  is  not 
over  yet:  it  will  go  on.  The  social  plan- 
ners have  not  given  up.  The  Senate  must 
act  favorably  to  achieve  the  results  the 
Amsrlcaii  people  are  demanding.  Has 
Am«;lcan  public  optnlon  goUan  ttirough 
to  the  Senate?  I  hope  we  are  getting 
closer  to  seeing  ttia  end  oC  the  day  when 
planners  and  theorlaers  use  our  children 
as  pawns,  and  seek  to  inflict  on  the 
rest  of  us  things  they  would  never  re- 
motely consider  for  themsrtves. 


Ihterestinvly  enout^,  even  those  who 
checked  "Tes"  to  this  question  frequent- 
ly threw  In  qualifying  statemoits,  such 
as  "If  they  will  perform,  for  2  years,  some 
sort  of  public  service  work,  such  as  in 
hospitals,  city  ghettoa,  depreescd  areas 
or  schools"  or  "With  the  provision  that 
they  are  never  entitled  to  any  kind  of 
veterans'  boieflts."  Tliere  were,  rdative- 
ly,  very  few  checking  "Tee"  who  would 
allow  these  men  to  come  home  on  an  "all- 
is-ft>rglven"  basis. 

I  found  violent  reaction  from  those 
checking  "No."  "Strip  them  of  their  citi- 
zenship," was  ccBunon.  "Make  them  feel 
the  full  penalty  of  the  law:  no  one  else 
gets  off  scot-free  when  they  break  the 
law,"  was  frequent.  One  comment  im- 
preased  me  in  particular:  "I  have  no 
doubt  that  many,  many  young  men  who 
were  sent  to  Vietnam  also  had  reserva- 
tions about  tbA  war.  Bat  they  went,  and 
theiy  died,  or  were  wounded.  How  can  it 
be  lUr  to  their  memory — ^fbr  they  were 
■tncere  and  honest — to  pardim  men  who 
ran  away?" 

Some  pointed  out  the  fact,  often  Ig- 
nored, thai  "for  every  one  who  deeerted 
and  fled  abroad  someone  else  had  to  go 
In  his  place."  Ottiers  asked  "whai  kind 
of  a  precedent  would  we  be  setting  f cm- 
the  future  if  we  adopted  some  kind  of 
overall  amnesty,  now?"  I  hope  tiiat  we 
will  never  again  find  aurselws  in  a  situa- 
tion approaching  the  one  we  are  now 
getting  out  of,  In  Vietoam.  But  main- 
taining the  def ensea  ot  tills  oountry  is 
something  that  w«  are  going  to  bav«  to 
do  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  do  not  see  any 
chance  at  aU  of  allowing  selective  objec- 
tion, on  the  part  of  any  one  Individual, 
to  any  partloular  oonfllct  In  wbitb.  we 
may  become  engaged. 

No  one  knows  how  many  of  these  men 
there  are.  Most  seem  to  be  in  Canada: 
some  have  said  they  never  wish  to  re- 
turn. That  Is  their  choice.  Sstimates 
range  from  as  low  as  10.000  to  as  high 
as  70,000.  and  an  accurate  taQy  is  im- 
poasfl^.  But.  cm  the  strength  of  this  poO. 
and  other  nationwide  polls  I  have  seen. 
I  do  not  badeve  the  American  people  are 
ready  to  scrub  the  entire  thing  and  let 
these  men  come  back  without  any  pen- 
alty when  so  many  others  came  back- 
in  caskets. 

CIULiD    CAU 

Last  year  President  Nizm  vetoed  an 
OBO  bin  that  would  have  created  a  na- 
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tional  child-care  system.  I  had  voted 
"No"  on  passage  of  the  bill:  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  was  upheld.  Now  a  new  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation  has  passed  the 
Senate,  but  I  find  nothing  in  it  to  make 
me  change  my  original  opposition. 

On  the  surface,  the  idea  of  child  care 
may  certainly  seem  attractive  to  many. 
However,  some  very  serious  objections 
have  been  raised  by  persons  who  cannot 
be  questioned  on  their  sincerity. 

Many  poll  comments  raised  the  all- 
important  question,  what  effect  does  this 
have  on  the  child?  Everyone  knows  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  have  enough  peo- 
ple at  these  proposed  day -care  centers 
to  have  one  person  for  every  child.  llUs 
is  especially  important  at  a  young  age. 
Dr.  Smest  van  den  Haag,  of  New  York 
University ,  told  a  Senate  subcommittee: 

NoUUng  could  b*  more  bArtuful  than  the 
r»pe*t«d  dlMbpp«axano*  ot  adult  flgurea  In 
wbooi  the  child  has  Invented  aSeotlon.  De- 
pending on  age,  the  derek^ment  of  object 
relations  and  later  of  a  superego  will  suffer 
If  the  child  Is  repeatedly  having  ImpMtant 
reUttionshlpa  wltb  people  who  disappear. 
And  nothing  oould  be  more  cruel  to  impose 
on  small  children  than  these  perceived  aban- 
donments. 

And  how  about  the  cost?  This  was 
asked  by  many.  Total  price  tag  for  the 
day-care  plan  would  be  $2.9  billion,  now 
estimated,  over  a  3-year  period.  Will  it 
stop  there?  The  DeiMu-tment  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  warned  In  1971 
the  cost  of  these  child-care  centers  could 
run  to  $20  billlfln  annually.  A  New  York 
Times  writer  said  tt  "could  easily  cost 
$2,800  a  year  a  child."  And.  if  the  day 
care  plan  became  nationwide,  the  Emer- 
gency Committee  for  Children  figured 
total  cost  would  hit  a  yearly  figure  of  $39 
billlan. 

One  writer  said: 

A  Federal  program  of  child  care  oould 
mean  a  cumbersome,  uniriekilng,  quarrel- 
ing, jealoiu  and  conflicting  bureaucracy, 
constantly  squabbling  among  Itself,  for  au- 
thortty.  and  with  the  Congress,  for  more 
mooey. 

Tlie  idea  may  have  good  Intentions  but 
at  least  public  opinlcn  has  grave  doubts 
about  any  meaningful  results. 

Last  March  the  Gallup  poll  showed 
use  of  marihuana  among  Americans  18 
and  older  had  tripled  over  the  last  2>4 
years  to  wliere  an  estimated  IS  million 
have  tried  it,  or  use  it.  However,  in  the 
same  poll.  81  percent  opposed  legaliza- 
tion, which  was  down  only  3  percent 
from  the  85  percent  opposed  to  legaliza- 
tion In  1069. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  National 
Commission  on  Marihuana  and  Drug 
Abuse,  in  its  report  to  the  President, 
recommended  legalization.  However,  the 
report  has  some  contradictions.  A  study 
of  these  contradictions  is  interesting. 

The  Commission  said  short-term  or 
occasional  use  of  marihuana  is  not  harm- 
ful— medical  experts  still  disagree  wide- 
ly, incidentally,  on  this  point.  Yet.  the 
Commission  also  recommended  a  $1,000 
penalty  or  a  1-year  jail  sentence  for 
driving  under  the  influence  of  the  drug. 

The  Commission  recommended  keep- 
ing penalties  on  large-scale  marihuana 
transactirais,  but  abolishing  those  on 
small-scale   deals.    Why   should   giving 
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marihuana  away  be  alright,  but  settiof  it 
be  bad?  What  makes  selling  it  bad,  if 
smoking  it  is  not  bad? 

The  Commission  admits  marihuana  is 
a  long-term  risk.  Tlien.  why  allow  it  to 
get  a  short-term  start? 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  summtd 
it  up  in  one  perceptive  paragraph  in  a 
lead  editorial,  March  27,  1072: 

But  martbuana.  is  a  mlnd-affeottng  Ong, 
Is  also  a  cooperative  ooiusln  to  th*  ottMr 
members  of  the  drug  f  amUy  wtilch  Is  taklag 
lives,  ruining  careers,  aooentuattng  peraooai 
frailties,  and  generating  orlm*.  In  the  aggn- 
gate,  society  loses  from  their  use. 

I  think  that  is  an  injunction  we  sboiiid 
all  bear  in  mind. 

A  voLxmmEs  AKirrt 

I  quite  honestly  expected  to  find  onr- 
whelmlng  sivport  for  this  idea.  No  one 
likes  Oie  draft;  military  scrvloe  has  been 
unpopular  for  a  long  time.  With  draft 
caUs  diminishing  to  almost  nothing,  i 
would  have  thought  the  volunteer  aimy 
idea,  where  no  one  has  to  go  unless  be 
wants  to.  would  find  great  favor. 

It  was  not  to  be.  Those  saying  "Na." 
of  course,  made  it  quite  dear  they  did 
not  think  we  oould  maintain  a  satlsfee- 
tory  defense  establishment  without  the 
draft. 

But  tliose  checking  "Yes"  filled  their 
Euiswer  with  qualifiers,  in  nuutdmd  notes 
on  the  card,  and  with  some  long,  ynU- 
thought-oiit  letters.  One  of  the  very  best 
and  most  perceptive  came  from  a  young 
man,  a  draftee,  who  had  just  gotten  out 
of  the  Army  and  had  been  in  Vletntn. 
Relatively  very  few  felt  that  simply  turn- 
ing things  over  to  a  volunteer  system 
would  wolic  Practically  all  Vboat  saying 
"Yes"  had  ranarks  Uke  "Batter  keep 
the  draft  mechanism  handy,  just  In 
case,"  or  "What  about  the  cost?  Hu 
anyone  thought  of  that?"  Quito  a  few 
said  things  like.  "Yes.  but  military  serv- 
ice never  hturt  anyone.  Tbere  should  be 
some  form  of  compulsory  servloe  for 
yoimg  men,  to  give  some  time  to  their 
oountry.  in  some  form." 

This  question,  with  qualifiers  In  the 
answers,  means  the  raw  percentages 
themselves  are  Inaoeurato.  It  has  been 
very,  very  diflloult  to  dedde  any  ottm- 
figure  but.  based  on  the  largie  number  of 
comments,  I  would  have  to  say  that  only 
about  IS  precent  favored  a  voltmtaer 
army  conc^;>t  with  no  draft  menhaniem 
and  no  form  of  compulsory  aervtoe^  B 
shows  that  the  issue  of  keeping  a  strong 
and  ready  national  defense  Is  still  very 
much  alive  and  the  responses  to  thia 
que6ti<m  gave  me  much-needed  insight 
into  what  promises  to  became  a  hotly 
debated  and  very  thorny  problem. 
ENviaoNMxirTAi.  sparDxxo 

Again.  I  was  somewhat  surprised  at 
the  results,  and  like  the  question  on  the 
volunteer  army,  the  quallfletB  surround- 
ing the  stfiswers — probably  70  percent 
had  additional  remarks  to  mak»--shade 
the  actual  percentage  figiires  and  make 
it  impossible  to  get  aa  acciurate  numeri- 
cal assessment. 

One  thing  is  quite  certain:  among  the 
respondents  to  this  poll,  there  was  no 
trace  of  the  panic  mentality  that  has, 
unfortunately,  plagued  the  envlronmea- 
tal  issue  from  time  to  time. 
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rbtm  MJrtr*,  "Yea."  they  did  feei 
--jgieBS  was  being  made,  freqwntly 
S5Sl«ooBm»ent  to  the  effect  that  "But 
jliould  not  we  stop  and  see  just  what  we 
ore  setting  Into  and  how  far  we  are  go- 
ina?"  niose  who  said  "No"  made  It  quite 
Sear  that  tijsy  were  afraid.  In  this  area. 
the  Federal  Oovemment  was  sUpplnc  in- 
to that  bottomlcea  swamp  where  q?end- 
\ot  blBlons  is  synonymous  with  curing 
a  problem- 

WdL  the  bUUoDs  I  cited  In  my  ques- 
tion are  already  outdated.  Ttie  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Environmental  Quai- 
ls, In  Us  latest  report.  retoasPd  on  ^- 
1^  7,  1971.  says  the  Dktfted  States  wlU 
!MBd  an  Ineredttila  $»7  bUUon  In  the 
leyeaxB  throat  19M.  "nUs  is  almoet 
trtpie  the  amoont  that  had  been  forecast 
for  the  first  6  years  1970-76. 

Of  tills.  $0S  blUlon  wm  be  on  new  capi- 
tal equliwMnt,  and  $194  billlon  on  ofwr- 
fjkimm  eosts.  TU*  1>  oo^  *U  QoTemment 
jpmaiiig  atone;  It  is  toftal.  business,  Oov- 
edmsBt,  evetycne,  everything. 

TtoCuuately.  tliere  are  some  very  real 
signs  that  Congress  is  j^uttlng  the  brakee 
on  r*"*^'  ttTf"**"g  on  the  mvlronment. 
The  BouM  bad  before  It,  reomtly,  a  $5- 
\fs)»»»t  make-work  biU  that  wouki  have 
pnt  an  wtlir-**^  500,000  people  to  work. 
•^IgtattW  poDutiaii." 

This  was  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  3- 
ycM-  watn>  pt^oUon  bffl.  with  an  $18 
tamkm  pitee  tag.  had  already  passed  both 
•Bomb  and  Sonata,  and  the  deficit  In  the 
budget  was  bovnliig  around  the  $30  bll- 
llan  nark.  However,  by  205-192.  the 
HooM  defeated  the  bllL 

I  voted  "No"  on  ttie  measure:  panic 
mi^HMiiiig  is  worse  than  xiatiees  and  to  be 
«*«Med  at  all  costs.  It  is  Interesting  to 
note  tliat  97  of  those  who  voted  for  this 
wn  voted  against  railing  the  debt  limit 
a  f ew  days  eaiiler.  If  the  debt  oelliog  liad 
net  been  raised  none  ol  these  bills  could 

be  paid. 
N0W,  m  one  doses  his  eyes  to  wiiatever 

enrtotximental  protflems  there  may  be 

and  assumes  they  win  go  away.  Raising 

Itae  matter  to  the  level  of  national  oon- 

oeen.  where  It  now  is,  was  somettiing 

that  certainly  had  to  be  done. 

But  the  poU  returns  ntake  it  clear  that 

tlM  respoxMlents  do  not  think  a  dean  en- 

vtmnmeni  la  to  be  instantly  achieved  by 

faHnou.  If  we  do  not  get  our  money's 

worth,  then  the  whole  cause  is  wasted 

and  fruitless.  Every  Indlyldual  citizen 

knows  that,  and  the  Congress  must  bear 

it  hi   mind,   as   well   as   the   Federal 

aovemment. 


SUPPCmT  OP  STODBNT  AID 


EXTENSIONS  OF  BEMARK& 

We  all  know  Vbm  Impertaooe  of  liigiitt 
eduoatim  to  the  ladtTtdaal  and  to  this 
NatlSBL  And  to  this  daar  a<  spirallng  ooato 
wa  mMt  estvai  a  tasl|]*]C  hand  wtaerever 
we  can  to  msvB  that  theae  o<  oiv  young 
paovla  vlto  Hre  quallfled  wfll  not  be 
denied  ttte  (wportuoity  to  furthor  their 
education  because  of  a  lack  of  fimds. 

Tba  history  at  leglBlatton  on  student 
amlftanffft  dsmanstrtttea  that  we  tettala 

ored  to  fhul  always  more  avenUM  and 
means  to  overcome  ftanBctal  obstaelaa  to 
Idi^wr  education.  And  ttds  was  oar  pur- 
pose in  nmandtng  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  psxigzam — to  extend  and  eK- 
pand  the  number  at  students  eligible  for 
ftsntitanrn  throu^  a  program  of  coop- 
eration between  the  Federal  OovenmHot 
and  private  Icndtag  Instltutlaeia.  We  im- 
derstood  that  tttose  students  from  fam- 
ines with  Incoans  of  less  tfam  $15,000 
would  need  bdp  In  mw41"g  the  preaent 
day  oosts  of  hli^ier  education  and  we  al- 
lowed Federal  payment  of  the  interest  on 
tt^f4T  guaranteed  loan  for  tlie  period 
while  tlM  student  was  m  setaeol. 

In  fiM***"".  we  reallaed  ttMre  woe  oc- 
casions wtaen  even  astudent  from  a  large 
family  with  an  Inoooae  of  more  than  $15.- 
000  would  need  help.  So  the  KrtwwtVm 
AmwMinwnU  ol  1972  amnided  this  pro- 
gram to  allow  Federal  paymantt  U  in- 
texcBt,  If  need  was  detemtoed  at  the 
local  lev^,  to  these  latter  students  aa 
wHL 

Itiere  never  was  any  Intention  of  elim- 
inating from  these  beneftts  some  stu- 
dents previously  eligible.  But  somehow 
the  lanriagr  of  tlie  law  haa  been  mis- 
interpreted  and  the  lutulaHmis  oould 
have  tlw  effeet  of  eKStndtag  aone  de- 
serving sttKlents.  It  is  Tigiit  to  vfold  xa» 
misf  ortone  and  to  puaUwoe  impiementa- 
tioo  of  these  regulatlona  for  students  re- 
ceiving loans  for  this  school  year  until 
all  t»«wgii**r  can  be  clarified  I  stroma 
support  this  action. 


Piyi'Ugl'H  ANWIVKRSABY  OF 
ORDER  OF  AHEPA 


HON.  ROBERT  F.  DRINAN 
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While  tbs  meaobenhip  of  AHSPA  la 
drawn  primarily  from  men  of  Otaric  de- 
seent.  AHEPA's  effects  have  spread  far 
lnjimd  this  basei  In  addittan  to  prooaot- 
Ing  tba  ideals  of  Helletiisw  and  Hdlenke 
culture^  AHSPA  has  contributed  finan- 
cially to  many  worthy  names  both  na- 
tioeially  Mid  IntematieeiaHy.  Among 
these  ooatrUHittaiis  have  been  relief  to 
fauzxteana  vletlma,  aid  to  war  orphans  of 
Oreeoe;  support  for  the  Truman  Library. 
aki  to  TtarUih  earttuwiafca  viettma,  and 
snmart  for  the  aeorpe  Papanieolaoa 
Caaeer  Reasarch  TnatltBte  in  Miami, 

AHEPA  fTmrirr^  of  men  from  all  walks 
of  lif  e^  united  kr  the  oommen  goed  of 
pood  fdknmhlp  and  enmmon  under- 
standing.  Tbe  nine  oktactiveB  of  AHEPA 
rtcTBonnt  a  oommitmant  to  good  ettlaan- 
ship,  edneaUon.  and  umHiilaiMllin. 

I  am  proud  that  AHEPA  has  been  par- 
ticularly active  In  Maiwarhuiiftts.  and  I 
wish  to  salute  the  chiMTters  of  AHEPA  in 
my  iiiiniiaalnnal  dlstrkt  and  ttietr  of- 
ficers: Fttchkvg:  aeorpe  Bteffanldes, 
preeidKit;  Chiisto  BIcoMlea.  aeeretary: 
Harris  Karris,  treasurer:  dlnton:  Peter 
Kamataria.  president;  Arttour  Pappas. 
vice  president:  CHazles  Oeorgeaosi.  sec- 
retary: Harry  Deqpotapule.  treasurer: 
Watertown:  lOdiaiaa Ononis,  lareildsnt: 
William  Bacranis.  vice  prestdit;  Oeorge 
Patterson.  sea«taiy:  Ototwt  Splllotis, 
treasurer;  R'ai  i  itiigham-Hndaon :  An- 
drew Tiantelis.  presidntt:  James  Tnllas. 
vice  president;  Harold  Oarveor.  eecretear: 
TM  TBellas,  treaaorer;  Starttng:  Louts 
rnriMTits.  president;  Andrew  VMraa.  vice 
preeUtent;  Dr.  Wdiotia  DaspotepanloB. 
sacretaxy;  Bdwaxd  (TMwmui.  treasurer; 
BrookSine:  Arlstamenes  I^dotas,  presi- 
dent; Oeorge  Sakmaila,  vice  president: 
Oeorge  Sarsntakos,  seeretary;  John  Sin- 
anls.  treasurer. 


HON.  ROBERT  PRICE 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BKPRBBENTATIVES 
Thttnda9.  Auowtt  17.  1972 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
sm  proud  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
House  has  so  promptly  and  property  met 
and  corrected  the  problem  which  has 
arisen  in  the  adminstration  of  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program.  I  have  al- 
ways been  a  stanch  supporter  oi  assist- 
anee  to  deserving  students  for  continuing 
their  education  beyond  high  school. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPREBEWTAriVBD 
FHtm».  AMOUtt  IS.  1972 

Mr.  mUNAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
tribute  to  a  n^i^MTigiiishi^  organlxatlon. 
the  Order  of  Ahepa.  wbich  recently  cele- 
brated its  pdden  amdversary. 

Tbe  Order  of  Abepa  was  founded  on 
July  26,  1932.  in  Atlanta.  Qa.  Since  that 
time  tills  fine  organization  has  spread  to 
all  but  one  State  in  the  Union,  with  480 
local  chapters  throughout  the  country. 
23  of  these  in  my  home  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

In  addition  to  the  Order  of  Ahepa.  the 
name  of  which  is  an  acrostic  derived  from 
the  first  letters  of  American  Hellenic 
Progressive  Association,  there  are  three 
other  organizations  within  the  AHEPA 
family.  These  are:  the  Daughters  erf 
Penelope — senior  women's  auxiliary:  The 
Sons  of  Pericles — ^junior  young  men's 
auxillaiy;  and  Maids  ol  Athena — junior 
young  women's  auxiliary. 


AMERICAN  HKVOLUnON 
BIC'EN'iSNNIAL 


HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 

o^  Msw  jaassi' 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBEBaERTATTVES 
FrUm.  Aiitnut  1».  1972 

Mr.  HEU3TOBKI.  Mr.  SpeeJcer,  al- 
though the  American  RcTulutlen  Bleen- 
tenniai  Commission  is  currently  em- 
broiled In  oontiw'eiBy  due  to  some  of  Its 
members'  actlvltlee.  I  do  not  briBeve  that 
we  shovM  lose  slg^t  of  the  great  events 
of  1775-70  wWdi  the  Commission  was  es- 
tablished to  help  commemorate. 

m  preparing  for  the  Nation's  200th 
birthday,  I  believe  we  must  address  oin-- 
sdves  once  more  to  the  ancient  Ideals 
of  freedom  and  repreeemtatlve  govern- 
ment which  motivated  the  P>aundlng 
Fathers.  Drawing  from  the  thoughts  of 
phlloeophen  who  preceded  them  hy  cen- 
turies. Jefferson.  Adams.  FranSdln.  and 
the  others  did  not  reject  these  "old" 
Ideas  but  embraced  them  and  breathed 
new  life  into  ^em.  It  is  for  us.  too,  to 
reach  back  to  the  ideals  of  onr  rerdu- 
tltmary  forefathears,  to  embr«»  them, 
however  dd  or  outdated  they  may  seem, 
and  to  apply  them  to  onr  own  national 
circumstances  in  the  late  20th  century. 
The  ideals  ol  the  Fy)unding  Fathers 
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are  be«t  and  most  fully  embodied  In  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  the  anni- 
versary ot  whoae  adoption  forms  tbe 
focal  point  for  bicentennial  actlvltie«. 
This  too.  Is  an  old  dociunent,  but  one 
which  has  provided  philosophical  guid- 
ance for  two  centuries  to  patriots  and 
lovers  of  freedwn  the  world  over.  I  hope 
that  the  Bicentennial  Commission  will 
focus  its  activities  aroimd  the  content  <rf 
that  document  and  not  merdy  the  Mrth 
of  a  new  nation  which  it  represents.  AU 
Americans  should  be  encouraged  by  the 
Commission  to  reread  the  noble  words  of 
Jefferson  and  to  ponder  how  our  on- 
going democratic  system  can  best  be 
made  to  conform  to  the  Ideals  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  It  is  an 
old  dociunent  to  be  sure,  but  one  which 
is  as  relevant  today  as  the  day  It  was 
written. 


FIVE  HUNDRED  MAflaACHUSETTS 
RSaiDtENTS  VOTE  TO  END  THE 
WAR  IN  PEACE  POLL 


HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF   MASSACBUSH'IS 

m  THB  HOU8K  OF  RKPBBBENTATIVES 
Friday,  August  18.  1972 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  in  this  Chamber  debate  amendments 
which  would  end  American  involvement 
In  that  long  and  'if"nftging  war  in  Indo- 
cUna,  dtiaens  across  the  Nation  are  ex- 
jii  mnlrn  their  senUmcnts  about  that 
ooofUct  They  are  voting  In  response  to 
a  poll  sponsored  by  Peace  Alert  n.SA.. 
a  Upartisan  organization  with  the  sup- 
port of  72  Mfimbers  of  Congress.  This 
poll  provides  the  flrst  chance  for  Ameri- 
cans to  vote  directly  on  the  war.  by  pos- 
ing the  question:  Should  Congress  bring 
an  Old  to  the  war  by  cutting  off  fimds? 
Opinion  polls  have  often  measured 
public  sentiment  on  this  issue.  These 
generally  reliable  polls,  which  measure 
only  sample  groups,  have  yet  to  provide 
a  clear-cut  answer  to  meamre  true  teei- 
ings  in  this  Nation  cm  such  an  Involved 
and  emotional  issue.  We  have  been  told 
of  an  undefined  "majority"  In  favor  of 
oontlnuad  American  involvement  in 
Southeast  Asia,  whUe  at  the  same  time 
many  professional  opinion  polls  are  re- 
porting tf^°^  more  than  tbree-foiuiiiB  of 
the  American  public  desire  immediate 
Ameriaux  withdrawal. 

The  Peace  Alert  effort,  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  sponsor,  has  worked  to 
make  available  for  every  American  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  the  war.  To  date, 
votee  have  been  running  20  to  1  against 
continued  fimding  of  the  war.  I  am  prrud 
today  to  Insert  into  the  Rscoro  the  names 
and  hometowns  of  500  residents  of  my 
home  State  of  Massacbusetts  who  have 
voted  to  terminate  American  involvement 
in  mdochlna.  Including  bombing  and  all 
other  military  operations.  Of  course, 
many  more  in  Massachusetts  have  voted 
against  the  war,  Joined  by  thousands  of 
others  across  the  Nation.  By  inserting 
these  names  as  a  symbolic  gesture,  how- 
ever. I  Implore  miy  colleagues  not  to 
Ignore  the  pleadings  of  these  citizens 
who  are  urging  you  to  cut  off  funds  for 
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the  mdochlna  war.  When  you  receive 
the  i«8Ulta  of  baUoting  in  your  State  In 
this  poll,  I  Implore  you  to  weigh  the 
opinions  ot  your  fellow  cltlsens  who  are 
expreestaiff  their  heartf^  feelings  about 
our  misadventure  In  Souttieastem  Asia. 

The  list  of  Massachussets  residents  fol- 
lows: 

Uary  Lou  Kukson.  Arlington,  B*rb»r» 
Vavoat,  Wlnch««t«,  Clon»  8.  Buckley,  Arling- 
ton, CMol  McTuto«h,  Wlnclie«t«r,  Jo«n  Mon- 
dacar.  HoUlston.  Tom  Lombfcrdo,  Wlnohe«t«r. 
Msry  M.  MUl«r.  WakeOeld,  Mrs.  Blcbsnl  K. 
Ltebtcb.  Wlnchestw,  Su**n  Brlkaon,  Arling- 
ton,  Mrs.    Je»nne   Canunarata,    Winchester. 

Lorraine  M.  She*.  Medford,  Saurette  Bun- 
mi  Winchester,  David  E.  Clnootta,  Wlnches- 
tw'  Jowph  Montort,  Sprlngfleld,  Gloria  Bl«- 
eUa,  Arlington,  Maryroae  Wllaon,  Wlncherter, 
Un,  Anna  V.  SuUlran.  Watertown.  LoU  Kug- 
lln.  Wlncheater.  Ann  Appenhenne,  Winches- 
ter, Mr.  John  Zaray,  Medford. 

MS  Claim  Ooronl.  Arlington.  Duncan 
Page.  Boston,  Carl  P.  Ickerbloom  Jr..  Win- 
chester, Deborah  Page,  Boston,  Bev.  John  J. 
Bishop,  Winchester,  Sandra  Kaplan.  Brock- 
ton, Ruth  A.  Clnootta,  Winchester,  D.  B. 
aanadl.  Lexington.  Myrtel  C.  Bykamp.  Arling- 
ton Mrs.  Lelham  Barour,  Dorchester. 

LuAnn  Kuder,  Cambridge,  Gabriel  J.  Gau- 
verla,  Arlington.  Leonard  I.  Morobacai,  Hol- 
llstone.  Jeanne  Emerson,  Arlington.  Grace 
atelark,  aomerrlUe.  EUzabeth  Pepedlcurlan, 
Arlington.  Mrs.  G.  Q.  Wunder.  Winchester, 
Joanne  Bishop,  Wobvirn,  Barbara  Sepore.  Ar- 
lington, Louise  McCarley,  Wobum. 

Mlohaal  Mocabe,  Arlington,  Jean  WUllam^ 
Winchester.  Tina  DeBlasl,  Plymouth.  Arthur 
White,  Winchester,  Kathryn  Dlrocco,  Lexing- 
ton Jean  Frangas.  Cambridge.  HosaUe  Lam- 
son,  Winchester.  A.  M.  Smith  Jr..  Wobum, 
David  Krelder,  Winchester,  Allien  Blxe,  Bos- 

llndale.  ^ 

Ira  Ooan.  New  Bedford.  Diana  Klnsy.  Cam- 
bridge lAura  Wyman.  i*elrose.  Andrea  Moun- 
tain Wlncherter,  Brtc  Jankel.  Franklin  Mau- 
reen Brennan,  Waltham.  E.  M.  Puroell.  Cam- 
bridge, Jeffrey  Green,  Watertown,  Paul  Vohl. 
Lexington.  Hollls  Wyman,  Melroee. 

Dr.  Stephen  Mott.  Beverly,  Marcella  Mat- 
arese,  Boston,  Nancy  Jeltsch.  Lunenberg, 
Prosser  GUTord,  Amherst,  Sheila  Harrison, 
Oroton,  Mrs.  8.  C.  Mott,  Beverly,  Arnold 
Jeltach.  Lunenberg.  Judith  Green.  Water- 
town.  Virginia  Jones.  West  Tlsbury.  OUvta  A. 
Cabot.  Dover 

Kenneth  Hules,  Watertown.  Audrey  Dnun- 
mond,  wmthrop,  Bev.  Donald  Thompson, 
Boston.  Samuel  A.  Stone,  Somerset.  Cella 
Gilbert.  Boston.  Gilbert  Cohen.  Springfield. 
Joseph  B.  Nogels.  Amherst,  Leonora  Hay- 
ford.  Sunderiand.  Jean  Lawrence.  Northfleld. 
Leare  O.  Page.  Deerfleld. 

Nancy  Bogert,  Heath.  Hayden  Bogert,  Shel- 
bume  Palls,  William  8.  TUton  in.  Greenfield. 
Jon  R.  Nyberg.  So  Hadley,  MUton  Clerk.  Tur- 
rella  Falls.  Walter  H.  Bumham,  Jr.,  Mont- 
ague, Christopher  Zentraf.  Plymouth,  Audrey 
Waryas,  Montague,  Bernard  C.  J.  Zentera.  Jr., 
Mountain  Centre,  Barbara  Ann  Hem.  Turn- 
ers Falls.  Brian  F.  MoKenna,  Greenfield. 

Timothy  J.  Donovan.  Bemardston,  Robert 
Cambell.  Greenfield.  Phil  Cousins.  Jamaica 
Plain,  Cithy  Clifford.  Arlington,  Chris  An- 
tonellls,  Weston,  Alice  Barrett.  Dorchester, 
Robert  Cunnave,  Waltham.  Paul  True.  W. 
Boxbury.  _     , 

Mrs.  Delrdre  Patrich,  Westwood.  Paula 
Toland,  Arlington.  Charles  D.  Mc<auattle  Jr., 
Peabody.  Dennis  J.  Sullivan.  Arlington,  Juli- 
ete  LauXer,  Chestnut  HUl,  Mr.  John  Woslna. 
Winchester.  Gerald  O'Gonosky.  Medford.  Ber- 
rldt  Brtckaon,  Arlington.  »4ary  Boudreau, 
Wobum.  Michael  8.  Strabs,  Winchester 

Mrs.  James  S.  Miller,  Milton.  Mrs.  lonis 
Knupp,  Chestnut  HUl,  Rose  Rosenberg, 
Brookllne.  Bemice  SantE.  Newton.  M.  Preed- 
man,  Brookllne,  Reuoe  Miller,  Winchester. 
Denlse  Sterner,  Maiden.  Maryellen  Buckley, 
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ArUngtoB,    Mr*.    ECapp,    N««ton    OeatN.   H. 
Menken.  W.  Roabury. 

U.  Jaooba.  OlMatnut  HUl,  Donald  R.  Stem* 
«r.  UaUton,  Susaa  Sebults.  Wlncbaatar, 
Patrice  ToUnd.  ArUngton.  Mrs.  Batdee  M. 
Guban,  Wobum.  Bauretb  Sharma,  Wtnchest- 
er,  Deborah  Dalsa.  Newton,  Mr*.  Elaine  He- 
NaUy.  Wobum,  Randl  Mink,  Bo*(ao,  Claytoo 
B.  H*ywood,  Wob\im. 

K.  M.  OVnen,  BomwvUIe,  Maurtoe  Me- 
Paughlln.  Mattpan.  Oavld  MUler.  Wlncheefr, 
Janet  Llpson,  Chestnut  Hill,  Mrs.  Irving 
Banner,  Needham,  S.  Simmon,  Mattapaa,  S. 
Rampert,  Newton  Centre.  Sadie  Porter, 
Brookllne,  Mrs.  James  Oanlan,  namlagham, 
Mrs.  Eugene  F.  Black,  Newton  Oentre. 

Thomaa  Groden,  W.  Boxbury,  Tony  Saetks, 
Chestnut  Hm,  Mrs.  S.  OiMnberg,  Newton, 
PauUns  Grand.  Brooklia»,  Arthur  DubUa, 
Mattapan,  Mrs.  David  Lagbery.  BrookUae, 
tin.  M.  Koalon,  Newton,  Judith  Smith,  W. 
Roxbury.  Mrs.  Honman.  Bosllndale,  Roes  B. 
Kafman.  Chestnut  HOI. 

Marilyn  Gonte,  Amherst.  J.  David  ThoU. 
Needham,  Jeronlca  Jofanaon.  Cambridge,  Joba 
A.  Barb,  Marlboro,  B«v.  Henry  HIekey,  Saog. 
us.  Alan  Jrtilen.  SomervlUe.  James  Arpaate, 
Plttsfleld,  Lorraine  Obamey,  Oarllala,  Bobsrt 
J.  MunncUy,  Saugus,  Murtri  WUllaoM.  0am- 
brldge. 

Robert  Jettsch,  Lunenberg.  S.  Paul  Schill- 
ing, Centervllle,  Steve  Begbldere.  Westwood. 
Joyce  McCourt.  Natlek,  Don  Hunter,  Newton, 
Rev.  John  Creed.  Saugos,  Mferk  Foraat,  West- 
wood.  Timothy  Blodgvtt,  Oonsocd.  OhailoMe 
Jeltsch.  Lunenberg,  Dr.  Jaoob  Fine.  OhMtant 
Hill. 

M&xlne  J.  Balkus.  Byfield,  Mrs.  B.  J.  Uun- 
neUy,  Saugus.  Peter  Goodman.  Nattok. 
Marlynn  Drebs,  Momtsgne,  Grace  LuUn 
Flneeurger.  Oambrldge,  John  Clayton.  Mon- 
tague, Howard  Stoudt,  Ltnecdn,  Abram  Osgd, 
Brookllne,  Roth  Marad*n.  Springfield.  In 
Cohen.  New  Bedford. 

Mel  Gadd.  SomervlUe.  Dr.  Jerome  Klein, 
Chestnut  HUl.  John  O.  Eddlaon.  Lastagtoo, 
MUton  Trebach.  Boston.  Robert  B.  Segal. 
Newton  Highlands.  THomaa  Flaut.  namlng- 
bam,  Mrs.  Gadd,  S<HnervlIle.  Stanley  Sblpul- 
ski,  Saugus,  A.  S.  Bvers.  Longmeadow.  Mrs. 
M.  Koeev.  W.  Newton. 

Rhoda  Vam,  BprlTigaMA.  Paul  W.  Waltsr, 
Stockbrldge,  Eugene  P.  Faloo,  Medford.  Mn. 
S.  Shlpulskl.  Saugus,  FraC.  Fred  Wanen. 
Springfield.  Helen  Stoneman.  DeUwmt,  Peter 
Buttner.  Weaton.  Claire  Mountain.  Win- 
chester,  Mrs.   E.   P.  Faloo,  Medford.  Susao 

Berardl,  Boston.  

Kenneth  Beechls.  Cambridge.  Ralla  Attm- 
son.  Natick,  Gllman  D.  Ham,  Lunenburg,  Ann 
Johnson,  Sterling,  Rev.  wmiam  Zladle,  Wor- 
cester. J.  8.  Oanner,  WabsA.  Mrs.  W.  KisM, 
Andover.  Jean  Brown.  Mattapen.  Tamar 
Snxlth,  HaydenvUle,  Nancy  Goldstein,  Nor- 
wood. 

Victor  Guea  Beld.  Hopedale.  Ruey  Pakcard, 
Boston,  Kathryn  Lemmrt,  Arlington,  George 
Whltehoiise,  Brookllne,  Beth  Moes,  Boston. 
Rosemary  Beerk,  Housatonlc.  Peter  Myette, 
Duxbury.  Larry  Lemmel,  Arlington,  Marvin 
Flevrlt,  Springfield,  Nancy  Myette.  Duxbury. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Ewlng,  Brockton,  Mr.  J.  H.  Ewlng, 
Brockton.  Gertrude  Aslmor,  Cambridge. 
Thomas  Adens.  Lincoln,  Mary  SchUllng,  Cen- 
terville.  Thomas  Hodgson.  W.  Tlrhury,  Steve 
Peaul,  Brookllne,  Janet  Reardon.  Bell  Ingham. 
Hannah  Sldofsky,  Chester,  Mrs.  Gllman  Horr. 
Lunenberg. 

Jerome  Early,  Stockbrldge,  Joan  T.  Rosss- 
co,  Northampton.  Jean  Schlbener,  Lunen- 
berg, Leila  Schnltaer.  Waban,  David  Edwin. 
Somerville,  Ethel  Kremer.  Hyde  Park.  Charles 
Schlberer,  Lunenberg,  Vernon  Wayne,  Bridge- 
water.  Julia  Colen.  Auburn,  Cynthia  Cald- 
well, Allston. 

Marilyn  Halevt.  Cambridge,  Pamela  Oas- 
tlns  Groton,  Shirley  Jersky.  Hyde  Park.  Kar- 
en Lenbeke.  Brookllne.  Norreer  Hennesay. 
AUston,  Miriam  Wood.  Needham.  Steve  Rig- 
gall.  HaydenvUle.   SeUna   Ganz.   Cambridge, 
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,  Putman.  Oadliam.  Beakrloe  R.  Belrd. 


^ZTsaaitMl  OUbart,  Chastnut  HUl, 
^aHZm  u  Belblr,  BrookUna,  TUllo  Beck*. 
JSitoBt  Hill,  YasUgJit  Weyxnoth.  CbMt- 
^5u.  R<»e  Mantel.  Newton.  Josephine 
Wmb  Brookllne.  Oharle*  Oampe  Jr..  Roe- 
nSais  Pauline  Burch,  Newton  Oentre, 
SJ^ds  Lesnlck,  BrookUne,  Carol  Sher- 
man.   Brookliat. 

tjiut  Blrman,  Hyde  Park,  Samuel  Gilbert. 
a«,tnut  HUl.  Ida  GUbert,  Hyde  Park.  Lor- 
nine  T  BelUy.  MUton.  May  Sanno,  Wobum. 
j^  SuUlvan.  Chestnut  HUl,  George  Deeed. 
winofaester.  Clara  Kontoe,  Bosllndale,  Anita 
Valtarrlan,     Winchester,     Richard     Heryet, 

Mad  vine. 

^^bert  M.  BeUly,  Milton,  Buth  B.  Dono- 
y^g^  No.  Cambridge,  Barbara  BaUey,  Wln- 
(iiMtsr,  Mary  Badman.  Newton,  Sidney 
yromen.  Hyde  Park.  Mrs.  Kathleen  Murphy, 
BomarvUle,  Rev.  Jack  Zorrhelde,  Wlnches- 
tsr  Agnes  Murphy,  Brookllne.  Edith  El- 
ll»m.  Chestnut  HUl,  Mrs.  Frances  M.  Joyce. 
Mo.  Cambridge. 

Walter  B.  Davis,  Winchester.  Kathleen  K. 
Crtwell,  Arlington.  C.  McLAUghaln.  Mat- 
toftau,  Mrs.  L.  M.  Mevlen,  Winchester.  Karle 
lUUer,  No.  Eastham,  Deborah  Ellington, 
Brookllne,  Claire  M.  Bryant,  Arlington, 
jOHph  L.  Sholkln,  Newton,  Mendy  Slkklson, 
Sbelbume.   Francis   L.   OalUgan.   Arlington. 

Margaret  M.  Anzalone.  Wakefield.  Valerie 
Cmtl,  Belmont.  Robert  Klttredge  Jr.,  Wln- 
cbMter.  Prank  Patrick.  Westwood,  D.  Gald- 
nan,  Newton,  Charles  Krlnsky,  Chestnut 
Hill.  Elaine  Leon,  Brookllne,  Joseph  W. 
Lyons.  Winchester,  Eleanor  MacPhee.  Ar- 
lington, Dr.  WlUlam  J.  Malllo,  Winchester. 

Mrs.  Joyce  Strah.  Winchester.  Edwin  Kem- 
M.  Oambrldge,  Betty  Levin,  Lincoln,  Mar- 
gsnt  Becon,  Yarmouth  Port,  MUton  Coantor, 
imhOTnt.  Thomas  Wilson,  Belmont.  Susna 
Bigarty,  Boston,  R.  G.  Murphy,  Montague, 
Bogert  C.  Vernon,  Westwood,  C.  Wolfson. 
Worcester. 

John  Paine,  Westbn  Douglas  C.  GrlfBths, 
Jr  Boston.  Susan  Weader.  Winchester.  W. 
QfiMon.  Stockbrldge.  J.  C.  Van  Itallle.  Charle- 
mont.  PhUlp  Mason,  Manchester,  Mrs.  James 
B.  Ames.  Cambridge,  Carl  Pedersen.  No.  Scltu- 
sts,  Gary  Laredo,  Newton,  Rockwell  Kent  III. 
TTpton. 

Armand  Slegel,  Brookllne.  Peter  W.  Brown, 
Manomet,  Mrs.  Marltn  Zelln.  Peabody,  MUton 
Kosen,  W.  Newton,  Michael  Morris,  Winches- 
ter. Claire  Elmerson.  Lincoln,  Marie  Hughes. 
Plttsfleld,  Debra  A.  Machaby,  Holbrook.  Jacob 
PJchman,  Revere,  Dlna  Glvern,  Newton  Cen- 
tre. 

Peter  J.  DeNatace,  Winchester,  Barbara 
Burr,  Belmont,  Peter  Robinson.  WeUesiey, 
Rev.  Albert  Bailer,  Clinton,  Rev.  John  duBols, 
Auburn.  Mrs.  Harriet  Miller.  Worcester,  Rev. 
Htonry  Coper,  Uxbrldge,  Rev.  John  Dorna. 
Ktchburg.  S.  P.  Gorrocoskl.  Northfleld,  WU- 
Usm  F.  Oberr  III,  Oak  Bluff. 

Buth  Sargeant.  Brighton,  Carolyn  McDade, 
Hewton.  Frances  Lawrence,  Winchester,  Don- 
na McOarlgal,  Duxbury,  Manfred  P.  Fried- 
man. Lexington.  Daniel  Cobbledlck.  Oak 
Bluff,  Paul  E.  Johnson,  CentervlUe,  Abble 
Jackson,  EUbefileld.  Dr.  Barbara  S.  Powell. 
Cambridge,  Berge  Tatlan.  Stonehay. 

Mrs.  Paul  Marks.  PVamlngham,  Gleim  Tln- 
dse.  Lincoln,  Mr.  A.  S.  Goldln.  Winchester, 
John  Grlefen,  Belmont.  Walter  Wagerknecht, 
W.  Newton.  Mrs.  B.  Kobvson.  Lexington.  EUz- 
sbeth  Ann  Gavimer.  Cambridge,  G.  Sterling 
Qrumman.  Boeton,  Mr.  Rene  H.  Glngraa, 
Lynn,  Mrs.  A.  Goldln.  Winchester. 

Anthony  Pllla  Jr.,  Bedford,  Mrs.  Prank  P. 
Mann,  Wlnthrop.  Burt  Kolovson.  L«xlngton, 
Bteve  Weiss.  Weston,  Gloria  Tinder.  Lincoln. 
Mrs.  R.  H.  Olngras.  Lynn.  Gary  Fontaine, 
Boston,  Shirley  DaphrOs,  So.  Boeton,  Mrs.  R. 
'Boha.  Grlefen,  Belmont,  Lillian  Cerostan. 
Fram Ingham  Center. 
Pual  Hickman.  Scltuate.  Robert  Duggan. 
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Oambrldga,  Un.  Nocinaa  HamMn.  WakaOald. 
Ann  Boitoay.  liongswortlky.  GMrtoxrta  MeCMII. 
Marfolabaad.  lAiaUa  Rubanlt.  Wan  Btvar,  Mam 
Ksddy,  WakaAald,  WUUam  WUMa  Jr^  NSw 
Bedford.  Alan  W.  Jenast,  OwBftsIrt,  Bnlly 
M.  Jonas,  Warwick. 

Maalbeth  MoOarthy,  Woreestw,  Or.  Paul  X. 
JobuMnn,  OentervUle,  Bebekah  M.  Baltler. 
Wllbereham.  J.  Wynn,  Norwood,  Jana  Wsgan- 
seller.  Brookllne.  Truman  Wlnsor,  Boeton. 
James  Gacloch,  Weetover,  Adele  Shaotman. 
Brookllne.  Laurence  Batchelder,  Oambrldge. 
Dan  Galatis.  New  Bedford. 

Arnold  Metzer.  Newton  Center,  Bernard  C. 
Graves.  Oxford.  Jcriin  A.  Klobueher.  Sudbury, 
Michael  McCarter.  Belmont,  PrlscllU  Winter. 
Lexington.  Mrs.  J.  A.  Klobueher.  Suxbury. 
Paul  T.  Devld.  Lancaster.  Margaret  Gagctoch, 
Westover,  Oovet,  Tlfllt.  Brookllne,  Bruoe 
Miner.  Boston. 

Dr.  Kent  Slater,  Worcester,  Louisa  Bedfield 
McElwaln,  Weston,  Susan  G.  Whltaker,  Acton, 
Sophia  Kahn,  Wabaln.  James  L.  ZaU,  Lynn. 
Amy  McElwaln,  Weston,  Morton  Bngsteom, 
Watertown.  Victoria  Apait,  Wrentham.  Louise 
S.  Audet,  Brockton,  Roberta  Thompson. 
Boeton. 

Mary  Hunt,  Dorchester,  IJsa  Allen,  Weston, 
Leonard  Unger,  Wretham,  Korls  Baratz. 
Chelsea,  AUce  Hart,  W.  Roxbury,  JcAn  Martin. 
Natuck.  Peter  C.  Baker,  Duxbury.  Emily 
Horm,  Cambridge.  Ann  Taylor.  Brighton. 
Kevin  Corrlgan,  So.  Boston. 

Richard  L.  Payne.  E.  Orllans.  Joseph  A. 
Johnston,  Oak  Bluffs.  James  L.  Nelson.  So. 
Yarmouth,  Elizabeth  Maxfield,  Concord,  Bert 
Zenaty.  Longmeadow,  Mrs.  Edgar  Cathcart, 
WeUesiey,  Wallace  Taylor,  Weshort,  Jacque- 
line Rencee  Tessler,  Boston,  Mrs.  Reglna 
Putnam,  Dedham,  Peggy  Van  Valkenburgh. 
Arlington.  Doris  Hartshorn.  Weyn»outh. 

Sr.  PauUne  Kalagher.  Hc^yoke.  Thomas 
Shelly,  Cambridge,  Eluort  MUler.  Brookfleld. 
John  Jelatls.  Lexington.  Ann  CapldUupo, 
Dedham,  Mrs.  David  Hottentetn.  Wexeham. 
Judith  Yeager,  Housatonlc.  Pat  Edwards, 
NOTthfleld.  Marion  Wilson,  W.  Springfield. 

Faith  Madzar.  Natuck,  Dr.  C.  B.  Crampton, 
Vineyard  Haven,  Clara  Barnard,  Shelbvime, 
David  Roes,  Northampton,  Thomas  C.  Hollo- 
cher,  Sudbury,  Philip  W.  L.  Cox.  Vineyard 
Haven.  Ethel  Alper.  Brookllne.  Bessie  Beal. 
Hlngham.  Sarah  Bradt,  Boeton.  Karl  Ii<an- 
ner.  Duxbtiry. 

Robert  Llndsey,  Boston,  Susanne  Melbye. 
Wayland.  Katherlne  Meyer.  Brewster,  Jean 
Cramllck.  Bemardston.  Robert  Syklla.  Hyan- 
nls,  Helen  Grannam,  Cambridge.  Linda 
Crawford,  8.  Boston.  Doug  Bailey,  Brighton. 
Helen  Gray,  Cambridge,  Barbara  Cuahlve. 
Salem. 

Mary  Hlcery.  StMservlUe.  Susie  Folk,  Bel- 
mont. Mrs.  J.  Samuel,  Newtxm  Oentre.  Mal- 
colm RUbom,  Stockbrldge.  Richard  Stoeler, 
S.  Dedham,  Angelica  Bamaas.  Fltchbxirg, 
PhUlip  Ward.  Chlcopee,  John  Yellm.  Allston, 
Dominic  Oapodilupo,  Dedham,  Jim  Bealne, 
Edgartown. 

Lynn  Peterson,  Edgartown.  Mrs.  Paul 
Sturtervent,  Halifax,  BeUe  Montaue,  Cam- 
bridge, Ann  Tucker,  Newton  Center.  Ted 
Heuchlog,  Concord,  Rita  Moes,  Newton,  Al- 
fonsas  Dalnls,  Cambridge,  Bertha  Reynolds. 
Stoughton,  Joan  Clark.  Oolraln.  W.  Harking. 
Cane. 

Ruth  Marshall,  Cambridge,  Marlcne  MlUer, 
Highland.  Juenlta  Weed,  Lee,  Donna  Alexan- 
dlanch,  Worcester,  Alba  Chltauras,  Somer- 
vlUe, Lucy  Palfrey,  Plymouth,  Theresa  GU- 
bert. Norwood.  Merrlell  Callender.  Everett. 
Seor  Bamet.  Newton,  Paxil  Carmlng.  Dor- 
chester. 

Robert  McOockee.  Carve,  Jonl  Deven.  AU- 
ston. Sharon  Fay,  Lexington,  Shirley  Mc- 
Crary,  Highway,  Jerel  Twiss,  Oolraln,  Mau- 
rice Shrlbum,  Sharon.  Ron  WUmot,  Oeaer, 
David  Huaschlld,  Branston,  George  Duthamo. 
Springfield.  Ronald  Hlkel,  Jefferson. 
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HON.  JOHN  H.  TERRY 

or    NXW    TOKK 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  BBI«KBin*TATIVES 

Friday .  August  IS,  1972 

Mr.  TICRRY.  Mr.  Sptaker,  the  victims 
of  Agnes  have  begun  to  lebuild.  They 
are  going  hixne  to  clean  up  and  put  tbe 
pieces  back  together.  The  key  words  have 
been  coordination  and  cooperaUcm. 

The  coordination  at  all  levels — ^Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local — has  been  admira- 
ble coosidering  the  scope  of  the  dev- 
astation. In  my  congressional  district, 
the  county,  city,  town,  and  village  gov- 
ernments went  into  action  immediately 
and  were  soon  providing  rapid  emergency 
aid  to  victims.  Tbey  moved  qulcUy  to 
hi^  pe(Wile  find  shelter,  food,  and  cloth- 
ing. Their  work  and  cooperation  has  been 
phenomenal.  Tlie  Federal  Oovonment 
likewise  has  moved  quickly.  They  set  up 
field  offices  and  begaxi  helping  flood  vic- 
tims in  a  very  short  time. 

Thomas  R.  Casey.  Regional  Director 
of  tbe  Office  of  Emergmcy  Preparedness 
in  New  York  City  is  running  the  disaster 
office  in  Horsdaeads.  N.Y.  His  leadership 
in  coordinating  the  assistance  efforts 
has  been  commendable  and  he  and  his 
staff  have  provided  immense  htip  to  the 
victims  in  my  coogreeslonal  district. 
They  are  to  be  praised  for  these  efforts. 
The  Federal  Oovemment,  at  the  in- 
ception of  this  disaster,  had  an  elaborate 
apparatus  for  assistance.  Under  the  di- 
rection of  OEP,  mOTC  than  100  different 
services  were  available  to  communities 
and  individuais  to  help  with  the  reha- 
bilitation of  homes,  businesses,  public  fa- 
cilitiee,  and  frtvate  property.  But  more 
was  needed  because  of  the  scope  aiui 
severity  of  the  floodbig. 

Several  areas  were  and  are  stiD  In 
need  of  assistance  that  has  not  been 
forthcoming.  Outdoor  recreatioa.  for 
example,  suffered  severe  losses.  Parks 
and  recreatioa  areas  owned  tay  cities, 
towns,  villages,  and  counties  could  not 
receive  disaster  relief.  They  are,  in  fact, 
strictiy  prohibited  from  receiving  such 
assistance. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  seeing 
this  as  a  proUem  that  must  be  dealt 
with,  has  made  this  a  top  priority  and 
will  provide  project  grants  up  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  coets  for  the  restoration  of 
parkz,  recreatioa  areas  and  faciUtiee 
damaged  by  Agnes.  The  facilities  must 
be  open  to  the  general  public  and  not 
limited  to  special  groups. 

This  will  help  a  great  deal,  but  the 
losses  in  my  district  were  quite  high 
since  much  of  the  economy  in  the  Finger 
Lakes  congressional  district  is  tourist 
oriented.  More  needs  to  be  done  to  get 
the  recreation  areas  back  in  shape  and 
prevent  further  loss  of  revenues. 

Another  area  of  concern  is  the  Corps 
of  Engineers.  They  have  a  vast  amount 
of  work  to  do  in  both  cleanup  and  pre- 
vention of  future  similar  catastroiihee.  I 
fear  that  the  staff  they  preeently  have 
is  not  sufficient.  I  have  receotiy  learned 
that,  according  to  the  corps,  they  will 
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<ari^  te abli  to  aimiMmiHifc  thi*r  taatata 
OM  «Ml  or  Li>l]:wtoa  CHBit*.  the  bwd- 
ert  hit  in  my  dlfrtrtct,  this  ye«.  Thto 
means  tt»t  tt»  ottwr  eiad  wttt  be  vxil- 
nerable  to  similar  devastation  imtU  next 
year.  ^^ 

I  fear  that  other  counties  in  New  York 
and  throiwbout  the  fk»edin«  area  are  In 
a  H«"'"'^r  Bituatlon  and  that  something 
must  be  done  to  gtve  the  corps  the  added 
capability  needed  to  prevent  ftnther 
txagedy.  

A  third  area  of  concern  is  PHA  loans 
to  fanners  who  sustained  large  crop 
losses.  Currently,  loans  can  be  obtained 
for  a  period  of  1  year  with  no  maximum. 
Several  farmers  In  the  Potter  Muck  area 
of  Yates  and  Ontario  Comities  and  in 
areas  of  Livingston  County  in  my  district 
have  lojses  of  $100,000  or  more,  "nxese 
losses  are  impossible  to  recoup  in  1  year, 
yet  the  FHA  crop  loans  are  for  only  one 
growing  season.  More  assistance  to  the 
farmers,  the  backbone  of  our  economy,  is 
needed.  ^,         ^ 

Finally,  one  of  the  major  problems  i 
found  that  I  had  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress was  a  lack  of  knoirtedge  of  what 
to  do  and  how  to  do  it  in  the  case  of 
such  801  emergency.  Something  that  was 
lacking  and  that  Is  sorely  needed  Is  a 
disaster  plan  for  congressionsd  offices.  I 
have  written  to  Gen.  George  Lincoln,  Di- 
rector of  the  OfBce  of  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, on  this  subject  and  I  conveyed 
to  him  the  following  suggested  plan: 

SUCOKSTXD    DlSASTEK   PLAN    rO« 

CoNOXKasioNAi.  Omczs 

I.  STEP*  A  CONOBXSSIOlf  AL  OmCE  3HOm.D  TAKE 
TO  VK  RKADT  IW  THX  rVKNT  A  DISASm  OCCUBS 

A.  Be  awJkre  of  tbe  types  of  disasters  that 
might  occur  in  the  district  and  the  weak 
potnta  Iff  the  defense  of  such  a  dlsaater. 

B.  Haw  on  hand  the  OBP  Dlsaeter  Hand- 
book and  the  infonaatioai  kits  OEP  uaaa  for 


tb* 
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C.  Keep  an  up-to-«toU  Uat  o*  aU  OEP 
oAc^  their  addraaaea  and  telephone  num- 
beta.  and  the  people  who  run  them. 

D.  Keep  an  up-to-date  Uat  of  names  and 
telephone  nunxbers  of  Ctvll  Defense,  Corps 
of  Bnglneerv.  Small  Bnalneee  Administration, 
paraMrs  Home  Administration,  and  other 
pertinent  ofltoMk  and  State  and  local  oOcials 
who  have  responsibUlty  In  a  diaaster  attua- 
Uon. 

E.  Keep  an  up-to-date  list  of  local  disaster 
plans  (If  not  avaUahle,  suggest  that  they  be 
drawn  up) . 

F.  Haw  OB  band  tbe  OKP  list  of  eligibility 
ertterta  ftar  asslstaivce.  It  sbould  be  rery  de- 
tailed ao  potanUal  qaeaOocs  can  be  easily 
answered. 

O.  A  Ust  of  potantui  sites  for  emergency 
lnfoimatU)ii  oenter*  to  be  operated  by  the 
C?ongT«Balonal  offloe  should  be  drawn  up  anU 
kept  up-to-date.  Ttils  win  facilitate  and  ex- 
pedite emergency  operations  when  they  be- 
come necessMy.  Somssted  locations  include. 
In  addlttest  to  dlstrioi  4>Aoes.  Otva  Defense 
oOcas,  CSuuBlaer  of  nii—Min  loc^  nfltrtala' 
oOeea!  State  amnta'  iMrm.  etc 

u.  TKa  otcujuswoM  or  a  maASTsa 

A.  Deflnltkm  oC  ft  Otaaats* 

B.  Prooeduia  for  decUclng  a  disaster 

C.  The  role  of  OEP 

0.  A  lUt  of  prooediires  aad  crlterU  for  an 
area  to  be  declared  a  dlaaater  area. 

1.  Legtslattra  praoadnre  and  legal  aspects 
of  ft  illSMlii  liBcWattve  history  (Include 
audi  -y- ir  ••  tte  agiiMiinT  between  FHA 
and  mA  on  thite  ofvwlappliic  pnrrftms) . 

a.  Shoald  UkQlwla  a  caMfol  e«^*n*tlon  of 
the  disaster  de(daratl<Hi  procedure  such  as 


of  tbe  dUMMMftS  bet 
>n  a<  a  disaster  area 

an  SBA  declaration. 

m.  WHAT  TO  B»  ir  rr  »  nsifiwrwr  that  a 
PHSHOsirriAi.  umwifs  wm.  sa  sact-Aasa 

A.  The  Member  should  immediately  con- 
tact and  coordinate  with  State  and  local 
officials.  OEP,  ClvU  Defense. 

B.  Set  up  the  information  oentars  In  the 
pre-selected   spots  throughout   the   district. 

1.  These  ofBces  should  be  avaUaWe  to 
answer  any  and  all  questions  about  the 
disaster. 

2.  The  opening  of  the  offices,  thMr  loca- 
tions, and  the  telephone  numbers,  should 
be  widely  publicized 

3  The  offices  should  gather  statistics  and 
damage  eetlmatee  and  locate  the  hardest  hit 
areas  and  get  this  Information  to  OEP 
ofBclals  for  their  use.  OEP  will  use  the  In- 
formation  as  a  basis  for  sending  out  their 
own  damage  estimate  teems  and  for  setting 
up  Its  own  centers 

4.  The  offlcee  should  coordinate  with  each 
other  to  make  sure  the  same  Information  is 
being  given  out  at  each  one.  Kach  should 
ha^-e  the  previously  pwepared  telephone  list. 

5.  The  offlcee  should  be  closed  only  after 
OEP  has  set  up  its  operations,  but  the 
regular  district  offices  should  remain  avail- 
able to  answer  queetlons  and  help  solve 
the  problems  that  arise. 

6.  The  offices  should  maintain  close  con- 
tact with  OEP  officials  in  the  area  and  pro- 
vide a  mutual  exchange  of  up-dated 
Information. 

C.  The  Members  should  tour  the  stricken 
area  as  soon  as  physically  possible  so  the 
people  will  know  he  is  working  on  the 
probl«n.  This  will  help  ease  the  potential 
for  panic  which  often  accompanies  such  a 
dteaster.  A  press  conference  should  be  called 
Immediately  after  the  tour  to  publicise  the 
Member's  preeence  in  an  effort  t«  keep  the 
situation  calm. 

D.  All  Members  Involved  In  tbe  dteaster 
area  should  make  an  effort  to  appraise  each 
otber  of  thetr  activities  and  if  possible  co- 
ordinate any  major  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
victims. 

E.  OEP  should  call  a  meeting  at  the 
White  HooM  for  aU  Members  and  staff  peo- 
ple involved  In  the  disaster  operations  as 
soon  as  poeaible.  The  best  opportunity  Is 
eostcurrent  with  the  declaration  and  before 
tb«  Meaaber  departs  for  a  tour  of  the 
dlatrlet. 

P.  Local  OEP  officials  should  be  contacted 
lumedllately  after  eacb  Member  has  set  up 
his  Inforaaatlon  centers  and  appraised  of 
their  locatMna.  telepbone  numbers,  and  the 
staff  peopte  manning  tbana. 

O.  OBP  sbould  contact  these  centers  dally, 
or  as  the  situation  dictatea.  to  appraise  them 
of  the  situation  said  any  changes  that  occur. 
Tbe  Infocmatkka  centers  should.  In  turn,  re- 
late pertinent  Information  on  a  regular 
schedule  to  the  OBP  offices. 

H.  Tbe  utDaoet  speed  is  necessary.  Time 
estiinatM  sbould  be  availaUe  and  given  out 
to  victims  who  ai*ke  requests  for  asalstaooe 
and  ask  how  long  it  will  take.  A  definite 
tinks  period  sbould  be  given  where  possible 
becaiMMi  ttks  worst  thing  you  can  say  to  a 
victim  Is  "soon." 

In  cMence  the  key  words  are  advance 
preparation,  coordination  and  speed.  Speed 
Is  of  the  essence.  The  victims  of  any  disaster 
deserve  to  be  helped  quickly  and  time  Is  of 
the  iiiMnnrf  Often  tbe  scope  of  tbe  disaster 
^fOl  nt^h-o  travel  difficult  and  cooamunica- 
tion  In^Msslble.  In  such  a  sltuatioci.  It  is 
Unperative  ti»  make  an  eilra  effort  to  queU 
tbe  poaslbiUty  of  psAlc  Ways  must  be  found 
to  get  Into  tbese  areas  and  calm  tbe  vic- 
tims, assuring  them  that  help  la  on  the  way. 


The  Fedanl  aiiiiiiiiirt,  at  «t» 
ception  of  thl*  dlsastor,  had  aa  < 
appttnixm  for  nijgiiitonBu.  UMar  th*  «. 
nctiao  of  OEP.  mote  thm  IM  dflsuMli 
sarvlcek  were  avaOable  to  coounaBitlK 
and  individuals  to  btlp  with  ttia  r«haUIL< 
tatk»  of  bsBMa.  biMtiwHea,  poUic  faoU^ 
iU«s  and  priv^e  iuttrntj.  Bat  maee  wm 
needed  because  of  the  scop*  and  swrertlr 
of  the  flooding. 

We  in  Congress  have  now  provided  the 
victims  some  additional  help  in  the  fom 
of  HJR.  15682.  Among  other  things,  loans 
from  the  SmaU  Buakiess  AdnlnistnUlaa 
and  Farmers  Home  Adminlstratkn  aw 
now  available,  rctroaeUveigr,  at  a  rate  of 
1  percent  with  a  forglvenasa  fealnre  o( 
$5.00e.  It  also  provides  much  needed  as- 
sistsmce  in  the  form  of  grants  to  pcivate, 
nonprofit  education  insUtutiona  vrtiicb. 
until  this  measure  was  passed,  were  not 
eligible  for  Federal  assistAnne.  Tba  rav- 
ages of  Hurricane  Agnea  placed  Umm 
schools  in  a  position  wliMe  they  only  tX- 
temative  wotrid  have  been  to  shut  down 
if  this  assistance  had  not  been  provided. 
But  much  more  needs  to  be  done  if  we 
are  to  get  all  ol  the  flood  victlou  back 
oa  their  feet  and  prevent  such  occur- 
rences in  the  future.  Mare  assiiUnre  is 
needed  and  more  corrective  and  preven- 
tive measures  must  be  taken  and  I  can 
on  my  colleagues  f(X  thetr  cooperation 
toward  that  end. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  wit  of  this 
disaster  two  things  will  eaaerge.  One,  that 
measures  will  be  taken  to  insure  that 
such  a  thing  will  never  again  occur.  And 
two,  that  this  feeUng  of  unity  and  co- 
operation  will  carry  over  Into  our  every- 
day dealings  with  our  neighbors. 

In  this  hour  of  great  need,  my  heart 
goes  out  to  those  who  have  lost  so  much 
in  the  devastating  flooding.  I  have  been 
to  the  area  often  and  have  seen  the  de- 
struction first  hand.  We  have  stiH  raacb. 
much  more  to  do. 


TULARE.  CALIT..  REACHES  ITS  GOAL 

HON.  ROBERT  B.  (BOB)  MATHIAS 

or  caucroBMiA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPBBBBWTATIVES 

Friday.  August  It,  if7i 
Mr,  MATHIAS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  Uke  to  bring  an  inter- 
esting fact  to  the  attentioo  of  aD  tn^ 
Members  of  this  House.  That  fact  is  that 
the  cUy  of  Tulare.  Calif..  In  my  con- 
gressional district,  raised  W«1.700  in  a 
period  of  only  1  month  for  the  purpose 
of  assiirtng  the  deveiocNBetU  ol  an  in- 
dustrial park.  This  accoBNpBahaient  ^ 
the  peoirfe  in  Tulare  is  both  remarkaWe 
and  outstanding.  They  have  demon- 
strated what  a  pubUc-spirited  peov^e  can 
do  when  they  are  determined  to  achieve  a 
particular  goal. 

The  citlaens  of  Tulare  h»ve  been  con- 
cerned for  some  time  aboui  attracting 
new  Industry  and  beuadf*ng  thete  eco- 
nomic base.  And  the  indwtoia)  park  w^ 
the  way  they  decided  to  brtag  new  &■ 
dustry  into  the  city  and  create  new  joo 
oiwortunities.  . 

The  money  was  actually  raised  through 
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f^  taiB  ol  $>M  ataarM  In  tbe  Tulare 
^St^ttiai  BHe  Peiwloptnant  youndatton. 
ffSivtodkM  were  bought  by  indlvldtials 
and  btsstnenes  from  every  segment  of 
•ndaie.  TD*  aalet  began  on  July  5  and 
tSa  obU  2  weeki  $100,000  had  been 
ntwd.  1U«  waa  enooi^  to  get  tbe  proj- 
Mt  going.  It  wae  daetded  to  continue  with 
tbe  sales  and  after  1  month  a  total  of 
1161,700  In  stock  had  been  sold.  And  they 
rOMnto  cwtlnue  until  they  have  reached 
tSM.OOO  which  Is  the  amount  needed  to 
comidete  the  Job. 

•nie  Federal  Oovemment  was  able  to 
play  a  part  in  this  euocess  story.  The  Eco- 
nomic Developmoit  Administration  and 
the  Envlroomental  Protection  Agency 
have  each  made  contrlbotUms  to  the 
ecDstruction  of  the  Laspina-Lievin  sewer 
Une  that  will  service  the  park  area. 

Tliis  is  indeed  a  success  story  of  a  town 
concerned  about  its  future  and  deter- 
mined  eoough  to  do  something  about  it. 

Tulare  has  set  an  example  for  other 
towns  throughout  tbe  country  to  follow. 

X  ask  imanlmoua  consent  that  an 
art»ri«  from  the  August  7  edition  at  the 
Ttfaie  Advance-Register  entitied  "One 
Ifonth— $161,700"  be  printed  following 
my  remarks: 

On      MOKTH aie  1,700 ^IWDTTBTmiAL       PABK 

AaronD   Aim    WBntLwim)   CAicPAioif 
(By  Tom  R.  Hennlon) 

Who  said  It  oouldnt  done? 

It  could,  and  Tulare  proved  It — ^wlth  flying 
eotaal 

Tulara'B  Induatrlsl  park  will  be  developed. 
aal  Tolare  thus  soon  will  make  Its  re-entry 
Into  big  league  competition  tor  new  Industry. 
AU  doubt  of  that  was  erased  today  by  the 
Jubilant  <^&oers  ot  the  Tulare  Industrial  Site 
Dneiopment  Foundation. 

may  a&nounoed  that  the  sale  of  stock  in 
niara's  piopoeed  industrial  park  has  reached 
the  (lOl  ,700  mark. 

Tbat  Is  •11,700  more  than  tbe  $100,000 
vkldi  the  foundation,  which  will  develop  the 
park,  said  would  be  necessary  to  insure  Its 
Mtabllshment. 

The  sale  of  stock  will  go  cmi,  perhaps  until 
the  total  has  reached  (250,000,  but  the  es- 
HBtlal  amount  to  get  the  Job  started  has 
now  bees  raised. 

And  It  was  a  true  community-wide  effort. 

In  fact,  It  might  well  be  one  of  the  qieedl- 
est,  most  public-spirited  sales  of  stock  on 
record  anywhere. 

At  tbe  oSloe  of  the  Oreater  Tulare  Chamber 
at  OoBomeroe.  where  the  daily  sales  were  tabu- 
MM.  it  waa  revMOed  that  Individual  stook 
pardutaee  ranged  froca  $100  for  a  single  staars 
to  $SjOOO  for  60.  Also,  sales  reeords  showed 
that  purchasers  came  from  all  walks  of  life — 
tna.  dally  wage  earners  to  large  corpora- 
ttans. 

It  was  their  way  of  expressing  their  faith 
In  the  Tulare  of  the  future,  their  way  of 
Baking  certain  that  Tulare  Is  not  handi- 
capped In  Its  quest  for  a  broader  economic 
fcnndatlon  by  lack  of  a  proper  place  to  put 
nev  Industry. 

It  waa  also  the  serving  of  a  communlty- 
vMe  notice  on.  tbe  wwld  of  Industry  that 
Tulare  Is  a  community  that  not  only  U 
nady  to  roll  ont  the  red  carpet  of  welcome 
for  new  industry,  bnt  whose  Individual  dtl- 
MBS  are  so  enthnstastlc  over  the  Idea  that 
they  bave  put  up  tbelr  own  money  to  make 
It  possible. 

Tbe  actual  campaign  to  raise  the  $150,000 
naoeasary  to  get  the  industry  park  show  on 
tbe  road  began  just  one  month  ago. 

On  July  S,  tba  first  offering  of  stock  In  the 
TUan  Industrial  Site  Development  Pounda- 
tkm  WM  made  to  tbe  pec^le  of  Tulare. 

A  community  v<dunteer  sales  foroe  of  mta* 
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naak  Rnlbart,  inomMllatt  paM  priiidwt  ot 
the  cbambar  of  Oommaras,  bagaa  caUtng  oa 

a  Uat  of  proqpeets  to  tall  tbem  tba  Industrial 
peek  atocy. 

Aaeaptaaoa  of  the  prapoaal  waa  aran  greater 
than  bad  baan  aattatpatad.  By  July  it — twa 
waafts  after  tba  aala  startad— $1004MO  waa 
In  liand.  That  was  tba  amoont  tha  founda- 
tion was  required  by  tba  atata  oocporatlan 
oommlaaloner  to  Impound  in  an  untoucbable 
bank  aeeoont  before  any  of  the  funds  could 
be  used. 

Tbe  sales  committee  then  set  its  sights 
on  $1BO,000  as  the  eseentlal  minimum  to 
insure  the  development. 

This  money  will  be  used  to  make  a  down 
payment  on  tbe  industrial  park  property,  to 
pay  f «*  the  coat  of  ninnlng  a  rail  spur  aoroas 
So.  K  Street  into  tbe  mam  body  of  tba  park, 
and  for  other  neeeaaary  starting  expansaa. 

"There  is  no  Intention  t>t  baiting  stock 
salea  now,"  Dan  T.  Jobna,  esaeutiva  vioa 
president  of  the  chamber,  straaaad  today. 
"The  more  money  wa  have  tba  mora  wa  can 
do  with  the  park.  If  wa  can  reach  oar  ulti- 
mate goal  of  $380,000,  wa  can  put  together 
an  ideal  package  to  sell  to  Industry." 

The  more  than  $150,000  now  available  to 
the  foundation  wUl.  bowevar,  i>anntt  the 
group  to  begin  Its  final  planning,  to  oonstmot 
tbe  railroad  spur,  and  to  begin  promoting  tbe 
new  park  In  nationwide  industrial  clrclea, 
Johns  pointed  out. 

The  Industrial  park,  a  Tulare  dream  for 
more  than  a  decade,  will  be  located  on  18S 
acres  of  l&nd  to  be  purcbaaed  from  Manuwl 
and  Mary  Souaa  and  Mrs.  Allena  Sooaa,  as 
guardian  for  the  eatata  of  Qabrlal  Souaa,  Jr. 

The  site  Is  bounded  on  the  eaat  t>y  Blaok- 
stone  Street,  on  tbe  soatb  by  Paige  Avenue, 
(«  the  north  by  LcTln  Avenue,  and  on  tbe 
weat  by  So.  K  Straet  from  Paige  almost  to 
Continental  Avenue  and  by  So.  O  Street 
from  there  to  Levin. 

Another  10  acre  plot  lias  been  purchased 
on  the  weat  side  of  K  Street  to  Insurs  rail 
access  to  the  prlnc^ml  park  site  eaat  of  K. 

The  site  has  ready  and  quick  snnaai  to 
both  Btisineea  Route  00  and  US.  00  naeway, 
and  also  to  the  Southern  Pacific  Railroad  and 
Tulare  Ab-park. 

The  park  will  be  developed  by  increments, 
with  money  obtained  from  tbe  sale  of  tbe 
first  parcels  to  Industry  to  be  uaad  for  tbe 
development  ot  additional  paroela. 

Eventually,  the  total  Investment  will  ex- 
ceed $1   mllllrm. 

It  will  be  served  by  the  heavy  Industrtal- 
tyi>e  Lasplna-Levln  sewar  line,  now  naarlng 
completion,  which  surrounds  tba  park  on 
three  sides,  llie  dty  of  Tolare  has  sgiesil  to 
put  In  utllltlaa  and  tha  naoaaaary  roads  and 
to  sink  a  new  water  waU. 

Weekend  sales  totaling  $12,700  put  tba 
stock  sale  over  tba  $UO,000  top. 

PundiaseTB  included  Bouttaam  California 
Qas  Co.,  $3,000;  Marlon  K.  aad  Floy  Morgan, 
$1,000:  A.  J.  and  Ruth  KUlott.  $1,000;  AHmtb 
Manufacttirlng  Co..  an  Industey  whldi  ttaalf 
la  Jtist  now  building  a  new  plant  la  Tolare, 
$IM0:  Al  Holland.  $M0;  Mbry  Kald  Ledbat- 
ter.  $800:  Or.  Laa  H.  Smith.  $800;  Hairy  Kzi- 
k(»ian.  $500;  aad  Mr.  and  Mra.  WUllam  Wolfe 
and  Harold  WlUlams.  THara  alao  ware  anon- 
ymous purchaaea  of  $8,000  and  $800. 


NATIONAL  STOnSNT  ASSOCIATION 
ON  GRJjJfiCE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NTW  Tonx 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RXPRESSNTATTVES 

Friday.  A«firu«f  It.  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  tbe 
National  Student  Association,  at  its  25th 


congrMi  held  tMa  wrtc  in 
paaaed  a  twottul  rontaHoti  on  QMaee. 
TUB  NBA  hao  bMB  aetNv,  egperlalfy 
throagfa  Iti  Osnter  for  Orook  Stodiae,  In 
camng  attention  to  eontUmed  American 
support  tot  a  milltaxy  dlctatorAlp 
wbfadi  inegaUy  selaed  powct  over  5  yean 
ago. 

I    include    below    the    tot    of    tbe 
resolution: 

MsHnsta 


Wbeiaaa.  It  is  now  more  than  five  yaara 
slnoa  a  mlUtary  Junta  aalaed  power  In  Oraiss 
and  daateoyad  all  of  that  eountry^  ttm  ln» 
atitatkms,  aiul 

Wbaraaa.  daapita  repeated  aasuxanoea  by 
both  tba  JObnaon  and  Nlaon  administra- 
tions that  democracy  waa  r^Uly  being  re- 
stored  m  Oraaoa,  tha  only  asRiranoe  that 
tba  Oraak  Junta  baa  given  in  regard  to  tbe 
long-awattad  elaetlona  la  that  they  wUI  not 
take  plaoa  this  year  elCbar,  and 

Wbaraaa,  artoltrary  azraat  aad  torture  re- 
main tlta  ««""««'  eipcrlsnce  ot  tha  Oreek 
people,  and  many  of  tba  noblaat  Oraeks  re- 
main in  prison  or  exile  under  Inhuman  oon- 
dttlona.  and  tba  weight  of  the  Junta's  oppres- 
sion lias  fallen  with  eqiaeial  severity  on 
Orsak  atadanta,  and 

Wbaraaa.  deaptta  tba  daelaiad  oppoaltlon 
at  tba  UJB.  Oengraas  to  military  aid  for  the 
Qrtk  raglma,  tba  Administration  is  endeav- 
oring to  expand  its  aid.  both  open  and  con- 
cealed, to  tbe  Junta. 

OaCLABATSOM 

■marafora.  tba  ITbltad  Btataa  Natloaal  Stu- 
dent Aaaoolatlan  damaada  tba  '"ipi^wianta- 
tlon  of  tba  expnaaad  will  ot  tba  U.8.  Oongraaa 
by  tba  Immadlata  naaMlliin  ot  aU  VA.  aid 
to  tha  Oraak  Junta,  wtaataiar  dlraot  or  In- 
dliaet,  open  or  ccneaaled,  and  retteratae  tbe 
oandemnatioa  of  tha  Oraak  dietatorshtp 
adopted  by  tba  33nl  NatloDal  Stodant  Con- 


KAXSATX 

"nia  UJ3J7BJL  Is  manrtat,ed  to: 

(1)  Conttnua  and  expand  tba  work  of  tba 
VJBXMJL  center  for  Oraak  Stndlaa. 

(3)  Support  aad  aaatat  Oraak  studanta  wfao 
are  vlotUna  of  tba  Jtintal  oppreaaion  or  ac- 
tive!/ engaged  in  rsaiatanee  to  It,  both  wltbln 
and  outalda  Oraeee. 

(8)  Take  aotlon  in  regard  to  rapreasion  in 
Oraeaa  natlanally,  by  raising  tba  isaoa  with 
ramtMatea  for  oOoa.  uainihara  at  Ooograas 
and  ot  tka  AdaUaiatrattaii.  wtth  tlta  U  Jl.  and 
otbar  Intaiaattonal  bodlaa.  with  tba  eburebaa 
and  paaoa  organtaaUnna,  In  tba  praaa,  aad  In 
allpoaribla  waya. 

(Approved  by  tba  National  Student  Con- 
(,  August  17, 1873.) 


FROVIDINa  TREATMENT  FOR  EV- 
ERY NAROOTlCa  AXX3ICT  WHO 
SEEK  IT:  THE  I1R0T  FRXQRmr 


HON.  DON  Q)WARDS 

<V  CAUFOavIA 

IN  THB  BOITBB  OF  RXPRBBKNTATTVES 

Friday.  Amoutt  it,  1972 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Calif<xiiia.  Mr. 
I%)eaker.  on  Aogita*  ».  lt73  there  ap- 
peared in  the  Rwdev  and  Onaodk  sec- 
tion of  tbe  wan  Street  Joamal  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Tte  Flnt  Step."  It  la  an 
extremely  tmimrtant  aitiele  and  I  am 
Inaertlng  it  in  tbe  Raooas  M  that  It  may 
have  as  wide  an  andtanne  aa  pnarihhi. 

W)B  iMive  been  taeaitag  nmoh  m  xeoent 
tnftnt>a  from  tbe  adralniataratlan.  re- 
garding progress  in  its  dedared  war 
against  narcotics  addtetioa.  Almost  every 
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featur- 
es m. 

Nctaea- 

lar  M*^  iiiimmt  la  Intatwvttnc  tli*  dm- 
codes  tnffle.  Yei.  dMpiU  all  o(  th»  prm 
rdtwitn,  the  estimated  niUBber  of  D*r- 
cotlce  addicts  in  the  Natton  centtaiucs  to 

grow,  and  the  number  of  addicts  In 
treatment  remains  at  a  level  of  less  than 
20  percent  of  the  total  addict  populatkn. 
My  Judiciary  SuisoooMilttee  recently 
held  beftripg?'  on  narcotics  treatment 
and  t^iabUitatien  pncrams  in  Los  An- 
geles. San  Prancisea  and  Alameda  Coon- 
ties.  Calif.  We  found  that  in  each  of 
these  coontles  existing  narcotics  treat- 
ment and  rehabiUtatlan  iTrograms  ^re 
reaching  cxily  a  small  percentage  of  the 
estimated  populatlcai.  In  all  three  coun- 
Ues  thete  are  waiting  lists  of  narcotics 
addicts  who  want  treatment,  bsrt  cannoi 
obtain  it.  In  Los  Angpeles  County  alone, 
for  example,  there  is  a  waittag  list  of 
orer  2.S00  persons  unaWe  at  pres«it  to 
enter  the  Loa  Angeles  Cotmty  methadone 
maintenance  program.  We  were  in- 
formed that  unless  suMdemcntary  fund- 
ing is  obtained  to  expand  the  co«nty's 
mettwdone  mogram.  it  will  take  about 
3  years  to  swve  all  of  the  patients  pres- 
ently on  the  waiting  list. 

The  problem  faced  by  Los  Angeles 
County  exists  throughont  the  country. 
In  evwT  city  examined  by  my  subcom- 
mittee we  have  found  actual  waiting 
lists  of  narcotics  addicts  seekliig  treat- 
ment but  unable  to  receive  it.  Even  In 
t.h«M  areas  where  there  are  no  formal 
waiting  lists  eatablisted.  we  liave  found 
that  newly  established  treatment  pro- 
grams fill  up  to  capacity  within  days  of 
their  opening. 

There  is  obviooaly  a  tremendous  need 
for  the  expanskm  of  treatment  oppor- 
tunities for  ntuTOtlcs  addicts.  Dr.  I^cn 
Marder  of  the  Los  Angeles  County  Oen- 
eral  Hmpital  testified  that  the  mintmiim 
national  need  was  for  the  creation  of 
between  150,000  and  175,000  narcotics 
treatment  slots.  He  esttmates  that  if 
aufielnt  oMtortunitles  for  treatment 
were  made  available  and  pvtaMclaed.  tvHij 
half  of  tt»  Nation's  narcotte  addlet  popu- 
latien  would  seek  lieataient  vohmtarfly. 
At  the  present  time,  however,  there  are 
only  an  estimated  30,000  narcotics  treat- 
ment slots  available  nationwide. 

Thus  we  are  faeed  with  the  situation 
described  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 
Mere  tten  2a,0M  nareotics  addicts  on 
mdtlng  lists  unable  to  obtain  treatment. 
Theae  addicts  am  being  left  on  the 
streets  with  the  need  to  support  their 
habits  tfanugh  utimiDal  actlvMy  while 
the  admtolstTBtion  issues  press  releases 
describing  its  successes  In  Its  war  against 
heroin  traflMdoff.  As  Important  as  law 
enforcement  effcoia  aasinst  heroin  push- 
ers are.  and  as  much  as  I  personally  sup- 
port the  Intanatflflatlon  of  our  nation  at 
law  enfocoeBKQt  pracnyna  asalnsi  tha 
hnoin  trafflc  I  baUev*  that  the  aOsain- 
iBttattOB  has  wlaplanad  its  pdforitlea  in 
Its  rmnhasit  of  law  cnf oeceaMni  ta  ttaa 
Mtfeet  of  tnatmnt  an*  nbataUttatKm 
prosrama.  Omt  geafcrnt  paiciikr  naat  ba 
ttm  saoTidliv of  limtmrnt  and  rebafaill- 
tMMoQ  onartaaMm  to  eveir  addict  who 
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Stnat  Jouroal  article,  which  I  include 
In  He  entirety  below: 

Ths  Fliai  9rrF 
Sine*  our  bvulnea*  glvea  us  more  thma.  a 
gjimpa*  of  nuuxklnd't  (oiblea  and  caU*inlttea, 
Tsry  f»w  I*ots  shock  us  anymore.  But  on* 
that  <ktas  sat  us  broo<Un«  is  tbat  zMMly  aU 
of  ttis  nation's  450  mettaadoae  proorams 
have  waiting  lists. 

Imaglzie  tb«  ii-fi°'i°l  tbat  would  surround 
tbe  discovery  of  waitliig  lists  for  ueataoaat 
for  cancer,  or  heart  disease  or  broken  llaiba. 
Yet  we  have  people  asking  to  be  treated  for 
drug  addlctlorv  which  la  not  only  a  personal 
tragedy  but  a  severe  social  problem,  and  they 
end  up  on  waiting  Usts. 

We  recognize,  of  course,  that  methadone 
treatment  remains  somewhat  controversial 
and  experimental,  and  by  no  means  a  com- 
plete remedy  for  the  drug  problems.  W*  fur- 
ther recognize  that  the  problems  fwaaociated 
with  the  expansion  of  tlvs  programs  are  real, 
not  matters  of  m^re  good  Intentions  or  even 
mere  money.  Still.  If  the  drug  problem  is  as 
serious  as  all  the  rhetoric  about  It  suggests, 
thoee  Ln  charge  of  efforts  to  combat  It 
ought  to  be  doing  whatever  they  can  to  help. 
And  It  seems  to  lu  methadone  is  on*  of  the 
very  few  xiseful  tools  anyone  has  found. 

In  any  event,  we  have  trouble  understand- 
ing many  of  the  objections  to  methadon* 
that  have  fueled  the  controversy.  The  treat- 
ment consists  of  switching  addicts  from 
heroin  to  methadone.  Itself  an  addictive 
drug.  While  this  allows  them  to  lead  mor*- 
or-less  normal  lives,  methadone  detractors 
object  that  It  does  not  cure  their  addictioo. 
This  objection  would  of  course  make  sense 
If  anyone  knew  any  method  of  curing  addic- 
tion on  a  large  scale,  but  no  one  doe*.  So 
we  simply  cannot  understand  logic  that 
would  deny  what  little  help  Is  available  to 
addicts  seeking  It,  and  also  deny  what  littl* 
chance  society  has  to  reduce  somewhat  th* 
costs  It  pays  in  addiction-related  crime. 

ISven  harder  to  understand  Is  the  ignorant 
question.  If  you  give  them  methadone,  why 
not  heroin?  To  Insure  anything  like  proper 
supervision,  addicts  must  generaUy  b*  mad* 
to  visit  clinics  to  obtain  their  maintenance 
drugs.  Methadone  Is  administered  orally  ooo* 
a  day,  while  heroin  would  have  to  be  in- 
jected about  four  times  a  day.  Even  more 
Important,  methadone  blocks  the  effect  ot 
heroin.  An  addict  maintained  on  heroin 
would  be  contlntiotjaly  tempted  to  try  addi- 
tional mictt  heroin  for  a  better  "high." 

It  is  proving  difficult  enough  to  supervise 
the  dlBtrtbutkjn  of  methadone,  for  that  mat- 
ter, wlthorrt  superrtetng  the  distribution  of 
hwom.  Her*  Is  the  real  proMem  of  the  metha- 
done pcograms.  Addicts  have  learned  to  In- 
ject ta*  *tig,  apparently  no  little  trick,  and 
produce  a  high.  Methadone,  presumably 
BOoaelMiv  dl retted  from  sttpptles  intended  for 
maintenance  programs,  ha*  turned  up  on 
tb*  street-,  people  have  turned  up  addicted 
to  oaetfaadooe  wtthout  ever  having  been  ad- 
dicted te  heroin. 

WIUM  tbla  certainly  demonstrate*  the  dlffl- 
cvttlae  laherettt  la  any  attempt  to  deal  with 
dr«g  Mddiets,  it  seems  to  us  a  problem  that 
can  be  reduced  to  manageable  proportions. 
negwlatlo^  hav*  already  been  tightened  to 
inmir*  better  sopervtaloB.  This  means  compe- 
tent peopi*  must  be  found  and  a  great  deal 
of  time  expended  in  supervision.  Building 
such  <ttimiTii«i«.Fi»nm  machinery  is  always 
slow  and  difficult  work,  and  this  of  cours* 
go**  far  toward  eKptalnlng  thoee  waiting 
Itsta. 

Even  so.  It  seems  to  us  a  greater  sense  of 
urgency  would  pay  divldeoda.  Estimate* 
pise*  tlM  total  waiting  U*U  at  about  304)00 
addicts.  Some  SSUKM  are  receiving  treatment, 
out  of  a  guessed-at  600.000  addicts  in  the 
nation  D**ptt*  otir  eurreot  suspicions  about 
the  federal  budg*t,  we  even  a|i|irove  of  the 
Nlzon  administration's  decision  to  ask  $135 
i»»n«fm  acti*  for  anti-drag  efforts,  Including 
gta  "*«"<"»    fbr   Uwal    treatment    programs 
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that  ottea  lely  oa 

ciUca  wtaAT*  tb*  drug  pMlilsea  Is  seato  I 

not  stand  around  waitlag  tor  tmlmtX  fsadi^ 

but  should  find  ways  to  pr«M  s&ssd  wllb 

their  own  reeouroe*. 

I«o  expansion  of  raoC&Moa*  treatoMBt  trn 
end  th*  drug  prolii*as,  b*caa**  It  r*aaot  Im^^ 
addlou  who  do  not  waas  to  ta*  lMl]Md. ' 
wlU  rearalB  »  larg*  nuaalMr,  and  ttaart  ] 
ably  1*  no  way  to  cop*  ^rttk  tkstn  enipt  t* 
r*ly  on  greater  coercion  of  on*  typ*  ec  u^ 
other.  But  It  seems  clear,  at  least  to  w, 
that  the  first  step  Is  to  Insure  that  prapaviy 
super  Ttaed  methadone  program*  an  avsiu* 
to  any  addict  who  asks  for  help. 


tor 


A    PORKED-TONOUi: 
ADMINISTRATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  S.  MOORHEAB 

or  mncsTLVAJnA 

IN  TmC  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKWTATrVBS 

Fridav.  August  18,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHBAD.  Bir^.  Speaker,  It 
amaaes  me  how  often  tha  Nlxoo.  artaitn*' 
Istration  has  one  of  Its  hndor  meaifeen 
spout  boimttfully  about  freedom  of  ln> 

formation  and  how  open  the  admlaistn* 
tion  is  about  its  pottetes. 

It  just  ain't  so. 

The  feeling  downtown  appears  to  be, 
why  do  anything  in  the  open  when  it  Is 
easier  to  do  it  in  secret. 

The  most  recent  instance  of  this  svtr- 
slon  to  scrutiny  Involves  a  man  who 
performed  a  supreme  service  for  hto  coon- 
try,  A.  Ernest  Fitzgerald. 

Ernie  Fitzgerald  is  the  guy  who  blew 
the  whlsUe  on  the  swaetbaart  reUtlon* 
ship  b^ween  the  Air  Foree  and  the  Lode- 
heed  Aircraft  Corp.  Bmle  ea«ilit  the  Air 
Force  fudging  its  books  and  hiding  cest 
overruns  on  the  C-5A  giant  transport 
plane.  These  overruns  were  costing  the 
taxpayers  millions. 

The  Air  Force  managed  to  fire  Fitz- 
gerald under  questionaWe  drcunataiioea 
Now  they  are  trying  to  mos^a  a  pubUe 
hearing  on  the  dlamlssaL 

Ernie  desenres  his  day  In  court  and 
with  an  of  the  openness  and  freedom 
which  the  law  allows. 

While  I  support  the  Pentagon's  right 
to  ai>peai  the  court's  ruUog  for  an  opeft 
hoaxing,  I  thtaik  the  more  ttaa  admferia* 
tratkm  fights  this  devalopoaBt,  the  am* 
It  destroys  the  faith  ot  the  people  In  oar 
government  and  the  hope  of  judicial  re- 
uef. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  into  the  Bac- 
ou>  at  this  time  an  editorial  from  the 
New  YoA  Times  disciisBlng  the  FltigK^ 
aid  case. 

The  editorial  follows: 

SSCKXCT  Shkoud 

When  Rlcbani  M.  Nixon  was  a  aanatcr 
with  a  penchant  for  lavaatigatlon*  b* 
strongly  defended  th«  rlgbt  of  Gkor*nuMBt 
offl<:lals  to  taatify  frankly  baton  Congt*** 
slonal  c«anmltt«aa.  Unls**  mUltaiy  man  ^aA 
civilian  employe*  "hav*  comgUt*  fnadoa 
from  reprisal,"  he  said  la  1861.  ''th> 
scheduled  hearings  will  amount  to  no  vann 
than  a  parade  of  'yea'  man  for  Admlaiatra' 
tlon  pollciea." 

Yet  the  Nlzon  AdmlnlstiaUoB  now,  for 
reasons  difficult  to  iiprieratsntt  la  bsfiklitg  u» 
fact  that  the  coet-overruos  and  Mr.  Ftts- 
gerald,  the  clvQlan  analyst  who  In  IMS  «>- 
posed  to  a  Senate  committee  the  |2-blUlon 


.^  o&  tb*  giant  C6A 

^^^^ ^ IB  tnanMSSd  by  th* 

ZI^  tbat  «>•  uun  ofinuiis  ana  >ft.  Wf- 
~J^I^  twttmooy  s&Qgt  them  oocnrtwl  in 
Smmumod  AitmWt^ratlon. 
^ii  Air  ren9  dlnaiargad  Str.  Fitzgerald 
yaoB-t,  the  subterfug*  of  abonshlng  his 
Sh  wit  nnnon  mn  spnad  that  he  had 
^Ml  in  qu«BtlBnBMe  aettvltta*  involTiog 
rSSlct  of  !ntere*»."  A  White  House  In- 
latlgatton  of  tUe"  innuendo*  early  In  th* 
jmpDo  Administratton  clMied  the  analyst 
and  even  brought  a  recommendation  for  hU 
lll^igtlon,  acoordmg  to  columnist  Clark 
ugiifi^Mff  *  forsMr  SMBBber  of  President 
HBon'i  staff.  NuiwIllHw*.  DelMi**  Secretary 
Land  with  Whit*  Boom  backing  ha*  uvp- 
oortsd  the  Air  Force  In  lU  eSorts  to  make 
ttt  flrtng  stick  and  ev«i  to  deny  Mr.  Flta- 
MWkt  pubUc,  not  ela**d,  haaitngi  la  hi*  bid 
frv  f^nitat*m*nt. 

A  yM*ral  Diatrlot  Oowrt  rul«d  that  th* 
dowd  hearings  before  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
gili^gB  were  an  unooastltuttoaal  denial  of 
im  praceas.  But  tb*  Juatlo*  Departmant.  on 
Air  Mte*  urging.  U  now  appaallng  till*  d«d- 
ilflB,  altbaugta  tb«M  is  no  •*e«zlty  rMwon 
f«  a*cnt  beMrlngi.  TlM  Air  FOre*  atguaant 
that  prttaoy  in  *iich  h**rtii«*  1*  n**d*d  fat 
now  to  tnsui*  piawiatton  of  ^-evldsac*  wa* 
nl*ct*d  by  tb*  DIstaiBt  Court  oo  tb«  In- 
dMyvtaU*  ground  tbat  tb*  employ*.  Mr. 
niMWSlil.  want*  att  op«a  b«arUig. 

1ft.  Fttsgarald's  rlgtat  to  tak*  dapoettlons 
Qow  to  Insure  piij*wi*>hin  of  evtdei 
lim  sptaeid  by  tb*  DIatelet  Court  In  ~ 
to  bis  plea  tbat  •*■•*  o'  hla  key  i 
imlte  th*  Air  Fora*  alraady  liav*  left  or 
u»  imA  and  tbat  fll**  may  vaalsb  wttta 
tims.  But  *v«n  tbls  ruUag  la  being  appealed 
t»f  ta*  Adminlstnitton. 

The  Air  Force  clearly  woold  b*  *siljiir****il 
by  Qfm  h*arln9i  that  ii*tja**d  It*  mi»- 
hMMlir^  of  the  OSAoontraet  aad  Its  qnea- 
tleMW*  taotlo*  in  tb*  Fllagiiislil  ea**.  But 
•laaiatanr  justice  aad  tb*  ne*d  to  dls- 
fnwtgt  ea*t-aveir«n»r-«liiaa  «KC**a  $3S 
battoo  OB  eutrent  ■laiiiiiii  deiOopmeat  pro- 
II—  hntli  suggaafe  that  th*  public  inter— t 
«**M  b*  sMTvad  by  th*  pcoaapt  •etiedullng  of 
oyai  iMartngt  that  pot  tb*  ^aot*  before  the 
country. 

TDSSISOSE  STUDY 


HON.  WILUAM  (BILL)  OAY 

or  ttmmnvmi 
IK  ma  HOU8B  OF  KBPBBSBNTATIVBS 

Fridav.  August  It.  1972 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  2«, 
the  Vm  York  Tbnos  and  the  Washington 
Post  reported  on  a  study  of  the  effect  of 
lyphOls,  conducted  by  the  PubUc  Health 
Scrdee.  on  400  black  men  hi  Tuskegec, 
Ak.  lathe  3  weeks  skue  tbat  report  was 
laaed.  the  horror  lattftsIlF  eapeileneed 
has  grown  to  the  pohtt  ot  outrage.  We 
wttaesB  continuing  aeeounts  of  doctors 
ilio  ccrlously  watched  tHe  debilltaUng 
effects  of  S3rphllls  proceed  unchecked  In 
200  humaB  beings.  At  least  seven  cases 
roattted  hi  death. 

AOated  statements  by  these  physicians. 
la  lustiflcaUon  of  this  faideaus  experl- 
amk  have  beoi  Incnditaly  eoaaplaccnt. 
Tim  have  ezpreased  certabity  that,  wltti 
OKNBt  knowledg*  of  treatment  of  this 
and  the  chmwe  in  approach  to 
experimentation,  such  a  study 
*«dd  not  be  conducted  today. 

Tbtm  ttatfmrmts  arc  rather  less  than 
MBfftuinc  however,  whm  one  considers 
tbifaek.  aek&ovlBdcad  by  these  phyM- 
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EXTENSK)NS  Of  REMARKS 

clans  themselvea,  that  an  effective  treats 
mentof  syphffls  with  penMBln.  had  been 
in  aettve  use  for  at  least  20  yean.  Tet 
the  victims  wwe  never  even  offered  this 
treatment.  Just  this  morning,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  an  article  from  a 
medteal  Joomal  wWch  quotes  a  report 
by  the  PubUc  Health  Service  stating  thst 
even  the  use  of  the  ttmlted  treatment 
avaUaWe  before  the  discovery  of  penicil- 
lin could  have  benefited  most  of  the 
syphilis  vtethns.  Apparently  the  chance 
to  watch  the  full,  deadly  effects  of  this 
disease  proved  too  enticing  to  the  physl- 
eiatts  conducting  this  study. 

This  case  is  parttctilarly  abhorrent  in 
view  of  the  deep-seated  racism  wtettng 
in  this  country.  That  the  lives  of  a  groop 
of  poor  Vtwok  men  could  be  deUborstely 
destroyed,  reflects  the  total  dtaregard 
that  whites  have  hlstoilcaBy  shown  for 
the  lives  of  Mack  peojde.  The  oft-heard 
charges  of  genocide,  which  have  been 
lightly  discounted  as  wild-eyed  rhetoric. 
seem  agonizingly  close  to  the  truth  In 
this  instance. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Philadelphia 
Daily  News.  Mr.  Chuck  Stone  discusses 
the  Question  of  genocide,  a  question 
which  is  increasingly  in  the  minds  of  a 
growing  number  of  black  Americans.  In 
viewing  the  Tuskegee  study,  along  with 
important  other  factors,  soefa  as  the  dis- 
proportionate niunber  ot  bbwk  veterans 
dying  in  Southeast  Asia,  or  tte  failure 
of  the  Government  to  cut  off  the  flow  of 
narcotics  from  these  same  Southeast 
Asian  LLiimtidns  Into  the  veins  of  our 
black  ctattdren.  even  the  moet  moderate 
moat  ponder  some  very  ugly  peaslWlttfcw 

Mr.  Speakn:.  I  urge  this  Ooogroia  to 
move  qoickly  with  detei  iiilnatinw  to  allay 
the  fears  of  black  Amerteana  by  taking 
immediate  aetkm  to  prosoeute  the  flga«s 
re90Bift>le  for  this  Mdeoos  stody,  and 
to  Insore  a  Imt  reparation  for  the  vic- 
tims aad  their  famlUea.  I  inoiiide  the 
Washington  Feet  artMe,  and  the  aitide 
by  Mr.  Stone,  In  the  Racoaa: 
IProm  the  Washington  Po*t.  Aug.  t.  Itm] 

DocToaa  Coxrut  Ab>  SmnuRO*  nr  1939, 


(By  Jean  Heilor) 

Nrw  ToMt.  Angtist  17.— ITJS.  Public  HsaltA 
Servioe  doctor*  bad  tbe  knowledge  and  ttie 
medication  as  earty  a*  19SS  to  etu*  blaok  bmi 
participating  in  a  fwtacal  cn^ilU*  •«p*rliB*at 
in  A^^h>.«>  but  tb*  aoetan  wttblMtd  tbe 
trvatmant,  a  naUonal  madtcal  iii*tv*aiii*  baa 
reported. 

Quoting  from  PBB'  r«p<»rt*  on  the  ;»ngfMi 
ot  tbe  eiperlment,  known  aa  th*  Toskage* 
Study.  Madteal  World  If«w«  lepwted  «iat 
only  as  per  o*Bt  of  tb*  untreatad  •ypbmtta* 
w*ra  aoMMl  after  s«Mnt  yaam  of  staidy,  wbU* 
au  ijnihtUltn*  trcatad  wUb  tbe  baat  tamsdy 
known  at  tb*  ttm*  ww  tern  fron  th*  dlaoaa*. 

Th*  ft  wort*  fd  Pr«**  dliilwwid  last  raontb 
that  doctors  at  th*  PBB  Caatoc  for  Dtsa— i 
Contrtd  in  AUanta  deUherately  bad  dented 
treatment  to  partlclfMUt*  m  tte  Toskog** 
Study,  even  after  the  dtecovery  of  panlcUltn, 
so  tbat  autopate*  oooM  b*  pcffonud  ob 
those  who  died. 

The  treatment  of  aypbUts  In  the  1930b  and 
early  lS>40s  oonil*t4>d  of  w**kly  do***  of  m*r- 
cury  and  bUmutb  fcUowad  by  do***  of  ar- 
senic Tb*  tr*atw*nt  lartad  b*t*»**a  IS 
montba  and  two  yaaia. 

ODO  doetocB  baa*  Mdd  tbe 
ran  tb*  stady  la  tlM  *aily  yvan 
tr*at  soaa*  4M  SfphaiMas 


icals  beestis*  tb* 
than  tb* 

Howmrar.  Madloal  Wosld  Mms  tiVtUA  tta* 
CX3C  roport.  whloh  lodlflatsd  that  eai^  tnau 
ment  was  batter  than  no  tieatmiat  at  all. 

"Adsqaat*  antt<«ypbaitia  twaSmwt  p<*- 
ventad  ah  form*  of  clinical  relspsa  .  .  . 
wh*r«as  only  oB*-f  ourtb  of  tb*  Negro**  with 
untraated  sypbllU  war*  aanaal."  tba  npgct 
said. 

After  disolosure  of  tb*  study,  eungsai  CDC 
offlclau  In  AUanU  aald  tbair  reoorda  alK>w«d 
that  Sevan  man  bad  dlad  as  a  dliaaS  Msolt  of 
untreated  typbllU.  Tliay  also  aald  at  tb*  UiB* 
that  the  flfure  could  b*  higher,  aad  appar- 
ently It  is. 

CDC  reports  written  in  lOSS.  1»S1  aad  again 
In  1971  said  that  of  02  untraated  aypbttittca 
antopsled  l>*twe*n  IMS  and  lOSt.  "30  (or  OOl* 
per  cent)  bad  canUovaaoulac  or  caatial  a*rv- 
ous  system  sy^UllUo  l*slona  a*  tb*tr  ptUaary 
cause  of  daath." 

In  an  earlier  report.  CDC  doctor*  found 
untreated  aypbllls  shortenad  Ufa  axpaotaasy 
among  Negro** 

•nnxt  fact  tbat  naarly  twic*  as  laig*  a  pro- 
portion of  the  syphlUtlc  IndlvUuaU  ••  of  tba 
control  group  bad  dlad  is  a  vary  atcttlng  ona," 
the  report  said,  "^t  can  b*  said  tbat  tbe  lU* 
expectancy  of  a  Negro  man  bstwMB  tb*  *#■* 
of  25  and  BO  wbo  is  Infartart  aad  t*c*tv*a  no 
treatment  la.  on  tb*  avoiag*.  raduoad  by 
about  30  p*r  c«nt." 

Present  and  past  CDC  doctoca  say  tbat 
Tuskegec  and  surrounding  Maoon  County. 
Alabama,  ware  picked  for  tb*  espariisMnt  b*- 
cause  the  area  had  the  highest  syphUls  tau 
in  tbe  TTf»'""  in  1932.  when  th*  study  was 
undertaken. 

Dr.  Donald  R.  Prints.  CDC's  chief  of  clin- 
ical raaaarcb.  had  said  tbat  of  tb*nMn  t*at«d 
In  tb*  ar*a  In  1932.  80  par  cant  bad  postUv* 
blood  tasts  for  syphilis. 

Wben  CIX;  wa*  aakad  to  reobaek  tbat  flgura. 
officlaU  conoeded  tbey  had  misnad  tb*  araa*' 
population  br*akdovn.  "Instaad  of  balag  SO 
per  cent  syphilitic  and  20  par  o*at  unin- 
fected. Maoon  County  In  tb*  laSOa  w*a  ao 
per  cent  black  and  30  p«r  cant  whit*,"  tb* 
mfBrtlnal  magasln*  reported. 

[From  the  Fhiladelpbla  OaUy  News,  Aag.  1, 

1973] 
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(By  Cbuok  Btoa*) 

It  either  tafeas  a  toogb  eonstttutlon  or  a 
rancid  moraUty  to  alt  qvletty  by  and  watcb 
200  men  &»»  wtthout  dobig  anytmng  about  It. 

I  call  tt  gvneelde.  HSv*  -yon  got  a  better 
name  for  ttr 

THe  act  of  gextoctde  was  even  oOclally  sanc- 
tioned by  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Sendee. 

•me  expertxnent  began  40  year*  ago  with 
aboot  6Se  bbtek  nmx.  Of  tho**  000.  about 
one-third  were  fte*  of  tSie  dlseaa*;  two- 
tbbd*  slww*J  *Hdeno*  of  ayjrtiins.  Of  tbe 
sypbHltte  graop,  balf  w«re  trmrtad.  bat  the 
other  half— about  200  mualied  no  tiaat- 
DMot.  And  tbey  ieo*lwd  bo  tzeatment  even 
after  penlcttlln  wa*  developed  daring  World 
War  n. 

At  flXBt  blush,  tb*  charge  of  genocid*  may 
be  eooatdeied  extravagant  rhetoric  But. 
tho**  400  black  raea  w«te  "■ystMiiaUoaHy 
and  deliberately  dMUuyad-  as  a  radal  group 
and  that's  exaeUy  what  genocide  U. 

Even  my  reaction  la  a  dalayad  one  becatue 
I  was  so  revtilsad  by  tbls  ofllclal  slaughter,  I 
shied  away  fHM*  a  eoaMMMt.  Wltat  do  you 
say  about  a  group  <^  sadist*  who  w*ar  the 
snow-wblt*  untforms  of  owdloal  ra**arnb>rs 
whldx  p«naia  tbaaa  to  play  Ood  wttb  th* 
live*  of  human  b*lngi7 

Tb*  l3-m*mb«r  OaBgrcartOBal  Black  Cau- 
cus *iiuiOi*d  m»  ba*  int*  nalitgr  wMh  it* 
deotand  y**la*dae  that  "•▼••jwsa  r**pon- 
slbl*  for  the**  hideous  act*  of  cilm*  b* 
bnraiSit  ta  jtBttce." 


2928a 

tbm  CMteos  ftlao  c»U«d  for  rapantlons  to 
b*  paid  to  tiM  f^n*"  and  Tlctlms  of  tbU 
M-TMT^IoaC  •zpaflnmxt. 

m  tta  i^f^MMi  for  repan^tlooa,  the  Caucus 
rHnuTMtad  n  IdM  thst  enJOTBd  »  wld*  our- 
reney  la  Him  black  cctnnmnlty  »  few  ymn 
ago.  Fonxwr  SHCO  Dtraotor  Jtaaem  Vomua 
d«n»nd«(l  that  America's  churehes  pay  rap- 
aratlona  to  black  paopto  for  supporting 
Amarloaa  racism.  Tba  Idaa  was  contamptu- 
ously  dlsmlasad  as  far-fatcbed,  but  tba  Cau- 
cus's damand  of  yesterday  gives  It  a  renewed 
leapactabDlty. 

"I^a  oreraU  effects  of  this  Immoral  reve- 
latUm,"  oonttnued  the  Caucus's  statement, 
"extend  far  beyond  the  lifelong  sufferings  of 
myriad  bla<dc  families  and  tbelr  unborn  off- 
spiliic.  It  poignantly  raflaota  tba  deflated 
▼aloe  that  wUta  people  taava  blstorlcaUy 
placed  upon  black  Uvea." 

Hurt's  an  extramaly  barab  Indictment  for 
a  grtnip  at  dlstlngalsbed  elected  officials  to 
level  acainat  the  oltlaens  of  their  own  coun- 
try. 

But  Its  hanihTiees  In  no  way  oomparee  to 
the  devaluation  of  human  Ufa  that  the 
TTnltad  Btataa  govemmsnt  plaoad  upon  the 
Uvea  of  a  group  of  Its  own  dtlaana. 

Sure,  m  the  name  of  solantlllo  advance, 
there  have  been  medical  experiments  In 
whleb  the  victims  were  injected  with  a 
dlaaaaa  or  a  virus  to  teat  the  eoaetlvenees  of 
a  nawty  dtoooverad  cure.  They  knew  the  poe- 
atbUtty  at  death,  but  they  alao  knew  that 
tha  Tvr***^'  reaaarohen  were  banging  In  there 
all  the  time  trying  to  save  their  Uvea. 

Not  tha  cr.S.  PubUo  Health  Service  this 


And  I  think  that's  an  essential  difference — 
that  doetoes  or  reeearchars  who  usually  ded- 
kiata  thamartvea  to  trying  to  save  hiiman 
bamci  thla  thna  sat  easuaUy  by  for  40  years 
and  wa<mis<l  tham  slowly  die  without  making 
any  effort  to  help  thatn  to  hold  on  to  life. 

Dnrtng  tha  last  few  yeara,  there  has  been 
a  tMoc  tide  of  opinion  In  the  black  com- 
mnnltjr  that  there  Is  a  "secret"  or  "unofficial" 
plot  to  wipe  out  black  people. 

Tha  oonttnued  existence  of  "detention 
oaBteta'*  areond  the  cotmtry  and  soma  of 
tha  cattle  ronnd-up  mathoda  used  by  some 
'■^n**^'*  have  In  dealing  with  dissent  have 
not  dUntad  that  (diarge. 

Family  plap"'"B  or  planned  parenthood 
baa  bean  widely  viewed  by  many  responsible 
black  prnfUsalraialB  and  leaders  as  a  subtle. 
but  effaettva  effort  to  destroy  the  black 
family  and  limit  its  growth. 

Itta  high  rata  of  black  veterans'  deaths  in 
Vlatoam  (ULS%)  compared  to  the  paroent- 
aga  in  tha  annad  servloea  <B.8%)  worrlea  a 
bl«Bk  ooaomunlty  who  see  Its  manhood  being 
ayatsmatloaUy  wiped  out. 

AnA  now  """"i^  along  a  UJB.-govemment- 
stamped  genodde  pragram  that  takes  on 
soma  of  tba  ooilaratkm  of  Hltlv's  systematic 
destmetton  of  8  million  Jewa. 

Suia,  ««««"««—  tha  analogy  aa  ridiculous 
and  tut-tut  ma  with  tha  admonition  that 
I'm  really  being  i>aranold. 

But  whan  you  Uve  in  a  country  that  delib- 
erately fadUtatea  the  deaths  of  aoo  of  Its 
dtlBsns  of  an  ethnic  group  of  which  you 
are  a  part,  that's  not  paranoia. 

■mat's  "real-a-noU"  and  a  lot  o(  black 
people.  Ilka  tha  Oongreaslooal  Black  Caucus, 
are  wostderlng  Just  bow  much  their  American 
cltlzensb4>  is  worth  theee  days. 


STUDENTS  LOANS 


HON.  JAMES  D.  (MIKE)  McKEVITT 

or  coLoaaoo 
IN  7HX  HOUSK  09  RSPRBSENTATIVES 

FriOm.  Auouat  li,  1972 

Mr.  McKEVITT.  Mr.  Sptaker,  it  was 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

that  I  learned  that  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 260  as  amended  by  the  House  has 
been  sent  to  the  President  for  his  signa- 
ture. 

To  me,  this  measure  was  essential.  Be- 
cause of  the  new  Higher  Education  Act 
and  the  new  formulas,  the  allocations  of 
funds  to  the  States  are  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. But  the  important  thing  is  that 
with  this  measure  we  are  moving.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Office  of  Educrftlon,  stu- 
dent loan  officers  in  the  various  States 
will  soon  have  an  idea  of  how  much 
money  is  available  and  they  can  plan 
accordingly.  This  measure  should  help 
alleviate  the  problem,  in  most  cases. 

Ibe  fall  term  Is  upon  us  and  many 
stiklents  In  need  of  student  assistance 
cannot  get  their  loan  application  proc- 
essed. Tliey  do  not  know  whether  they 
will  be  able  to  pursue  their  education  or 
not.  However,  this  bill,  which  will  soon 
be  on  the  President's  desk,  will  assure  the 
loan  proerram  and  I  know  that  many  uni- 
versity and  college  administrators  and 
students  all  over  the  Nation  are  relieved. 


Augiist  18,  1972 


THE   NATIONAL  NUTRITION.   FOOD 
AND  FIBER  ACT  OF  1972 


HON.  FRANK  L  DENHOLM 

or   SOXTTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  18.  1972 

Mr.  DENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fu- 
ture consumer  demand  for  food  and  fiber 
at  home  and  around  the  world  is  im- 
known.  The  need  for  an  abundant  quan- 
tity of  food  and  fiber — of  the  highest 
quality  of  nutrittonal  value  is  imperative 
In  America,  in  Asia.  In  Europe,  and  for 
all  mankind.  The  availability  of  the  es- 
sential quantity  and  quality  of  nutri- 
tional food  and  fiber  at  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable cost  to  consumers  is  most  impor- 
tant in  every  family  budget  at  home  and 
around  the  world. 

A  price  and  production  program  based 
on  manipulation  of  Government  controls 
and  vested  interests  at  public  expense  Is 
not  in  the  Interest  of  people — consumers 
or  producers,  of  this  country  or  those 
suffering  the  misery  of  famine  and  star- 
vatkm  elsewhere  In  the  world. 

Tlie  national  nutrition,  food  and  fiber 
legislation  that  I  am  introducing  today 
for  the  cmslderatlon  of  the  Congress 
mnphasizes  the  importance  of  people, 
comi>ensate8  performance  and  produc- 
tion as  opposed  to  the  concepts  of  the 
past  that  have  attempted  to  influence  up- 
ward the  price  of  food  conmiodities  by 
programs  of  scarcity  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds  for  nonperformance 
and  nonproducU(»i  with  no  consideration 
for  people — consumers  or  producers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  proposal 
that  I  have  introduced  today  in  the 
RxcoRB  as  follows : 

HJt.  16486 
Be  it  enaeteA  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confrest  aaaembled.  an  Act  to 
aflaure  maximum  D&tloQAl  nutrition  with  the 
hlgbeat  quality  and  greatest  quantity  of  food 
and  fiber  at  the  lowest  poaalble  cost  to  oon- 
sumais  with  emphasis  on  people,  perform- 
ance and  production;  and 


To  achieve  a  balance  In  tba  "°*i.^m]  ^qq. 
nomlc  growth  and  social  atahlUty  by  radno- 
ing  or  tencUng  to  reduce  the  coat  oC  Uvtag, 
by  reversing  tha  preasuras  of  continued  1^ 
flatlon  and  by  providing  alternatives  to  eeo- 
nomlc  coercion  of  "atWnal  populatton 
trends;  and 

To  encourage  maximum  conaervatten  In 
the  preservation  <^  ecological  and  environ- 
mental values  in  the  optimum  utllia^tlon  of 
human  and  natural  resources;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SHORT    TTTUB 

This  Act  shall  be  cited  as  '"Hie  National 
Nutrition,  Pood  and  Fiber  Act  of  iSTa." 
TTTUB    II — DEFINTTIONS 

Sec,  101.  (a)  Pa«m  FAicn.T  TTntt. — Any  per- 
son as  defined  by  law,  Including  a  q>ouse 
and  issue,  head  of  a  housAold,  widow  or 
widower  that  derives  one-half  or  more  ot  his 
or  her  earned  annual  gross  Inootne  from  the 
actual  production  and  sales  of  food  and  fiber, 
or 

(b)  Any  person  as  defined  by  law,  Indiid'* 
Ing  a  spouse  and  Issue,  that  derives  ooa-haU 
or  more  of  his  or  her  ""««wl  gross  ijyw^Bt 
from  the  ownership  of  land  used  In  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fibor  undo-  a  leaatbold. 
share-crop  or  tenancy  agreem,ent  with  a  pre- 
ducer,  but  not  to  exoeed  an  annual  som  In 
the  aggregate  In  exeeaa  oC  one-half  ot  tha 
computed  annual  aggregate  total  of  a  qoall- 
fied  Farm  Family  Unit,  as  a  productr  or  pro- 
ducers as  d^lned  In  subaeotkHi  (a)  cC  Beetloo 
101  and  notwlttiatanrting  any  nmnber  of 
such  landlord-tenant  relatlonahlpa  tba  ownsr 
or  owners  of  any  such  land  tiaed  In  the  pro- 
duction of  food  and  fiber  shall  not  pwtlel- 
pate  in  the  aggregate  benefits  In  enaia  ot 
$20,000.00  per  annum  as  provided  for  a  aspe- 
rate Farm  Family  Unit  producer  defined  In 
subsection  (a)  hereof. 

Sac.  loa.  (a)  Oaoaa  Amraai,  SALaa^^TIia 
combined  gross  cash  receipts  flist  laeelved 
for  food  and  fiber  actually  prodoeed  by  a 
Farm  Family  Unit  In  any  '■m.\mni\m.r  y^gt  at 
tar  such  other  approved  13-month  ac- 
counting period,  including  the  graas  eaaa 
receipts  plus  the  compensatory  dUtaaotlal 
payments,  not  to  exceed  In  the  aggragata  a 
gross  combined  total  In  the  s\im  ot  890,000 
per  annum. 

(b)  The  gross  annual  sales  shall  consti- 
tute the  combined  amount  of  gross  receipts 
from  sales  of  food  and  fiber  actually  pro- 
duced pliu  the  compensatory  differential 
payments. 

(c)  DnTxaxNTiAL  Patmxntb. — ^The  com- 
puted difference  between  the  average  mar- 
ket price  and  parity  as  defined  by  law. 

Sxc.  103.  (a)  "Caxbt  Back"  Option.— The 
Farm  Family  Unit  as  defined  In  subsectlona 
(a)  and  (b)  of  Section  101  of  thU  title  may 
exercise  the  cation  of  applying  sales  against 
the  limits  of  Groes  Annual  Sales  for  any  next 
preceding  24-mx>nth  period  that  product 
cash  receipts  plus  compensatory  differential 
payments  were  less  than  the  aUowable  an- 
nual aggregate  total  of  830,000  tor  any  one 
calendar  year  or  such  other  approved  13- 
month  accounting  period  and  siicb  carry 
back  shaU  be  first  appUed  to  the  oldest  ac- 
counting period  at  the  current  computed 
rate  or  rates  In  determining  the  limits 
thereof. 

(b)"CAaKT  Fobwabd"  Opttok. — The  Farm 
Family  Unit  as  defined  In  subsection  (a)  or 
(b>  of  Section  101  of  this  Title  may  exercise 
the  option  of  applying  sales  against  the 
limits  of  gross  Annual  Sales  for  any  next 
succeeding  36  month  period,  provided  that 
the  computation  of  Qroaa  Annual  Sales  Is 
first  appUed  to  the  next  succeeding  calendar 
year,  or  such  other  approved  13  month  ac- 
counting period,  and  the  then  computed  rate 
or  rates  of  the  Qroes  Annual  Sales  shall 
be  computed  at  cin-rent  prices  received  plus 
compensatory  differential  payments  not  to 
exceed  In  the  aggregate  a  sum  total  of  130,000 
per  annum. 
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,-m*  in— ooar  or  xivnro  PRODUcncw 


8ML  IM-    <' 

pn»Tl*»s  of 
tbat         ' 


k)  Wu>wllkr****'"*'g  any  othsr 
law.  any  Farm  l^mlly  Uhlt, 
markets  food  and  fiber  othar  than 
stOaa  vagatablas,  malooa  or 
^^ftvlta  and  sii«w  baaU  o»  oana,  shall  re- 
^ftmavtmtfan  pafaants  dlracUy  from 
imsramtrt  aa  a  diflarenAlal  computed 
aot  leas  often  than  samlannuaUy, 
,  to  the  dlffarenae  betwaan  tha  national 
m,  farm  market  price  for  each  prodwot 
!^  and  90  per  centum  of  parity  on  the  flxat 
nTgatflf  OroM  Anzuial  salaa  Baarkatad  m  any 
ojjia  month  aeoownttng  partod  whan  the 
avMaae  market  price  received  on  such  com- 
_i4ltyor  cosamodltlas  Is  less  than  the  deter- 
i^aad  value  of  90  peroant  of  parity  thareon. 
(k)  Ofoaa  AivwiMi  Sales  In  exoeia  of 
yUiyxwi  for  any  12  months  period  by  a 
PMrnVkmlly  Unit  shaB  not  be  eligible  for  the 
eonpnted  differential  payment  unless  applied 
g^|[MBputed  as  provldad  In  subseetlons  (a) 
aat  <b)  of  Section  102  of  this  TtUe. 
SB.  103.  (a)  Any  Farm  FamUy  Unit  may 
I  the  option  of  applying  salaa  against 
t  of  Orosa  Annual  Salaa  for  any  next 
J  34  month  period  tbat  pvoduot  cash 
_,  plus  compensatory  dlffanntlal  pay- 
ware  leaa  than  tha  aUowable  annual 
total  of  MOjOOOjBO  for  any  one 
year   or  such   other  approved   12 

accounting  period  a»d  such  "carry- 

twA"  sbaU  be  first  a|q>Uad  to  the  oldest  ac- 
eoottlng  perk>d  at  tba  currant  computed 
am  w  rates  in  deteraolnlng  tha  limits  there- 

OL 

(b)  Any  Farm  Family  Unit  may  exOTclse 
tbe  option  of  "carrying  forward"  product 
■MaafMnst  the  limits  ot  Ocosa  Annual  Sales 
tor  say  next  succeeding  36  month  period, 
pcotlded  that  tha  ooaoftutatlon  of  Orosa  Aa- 
tmA  Salaa  is  first  apfiuad  to  tba  next  suc- 
eNMatealcndar  year,  or  auoh  other  approived 
ItMWth  aooountlng  period,  and  tha  then 
eafvkid  rate  or  ratae  of  .the  Oaoaa  Annual 
Saks  shall  be  computed  at  current  prtoaa 
iiialniil  plus  compensatory  differential  pay- 
iMBleaot  to  eaoeed  In  the  aggi  state  the  siun 
tsMaf  $20jMMX)0  per  aniwimin  such  aooept- 
iMsannrwintlnB  pntod  ot  time. 

(«)  The  OBoaa  Amuat  Sales  Umltotkm 
pv  Item  FamUy  Unit  sbaU  ha  ad|«atad  not 
l«i  sMHi  than  ammaUy  wtth  tba  rata  of 
dseltas  or  increase  of  Inflation  In  the  total 
BMnai  eeenoaay  aocerdlng  to  go'ven- 
mmti  ataadards  at  the  raaordad  national 
eatkaf  living  index. 

TITLE  nr— ADJOBnOKT  PKOVIBIOMB 
IN  TKAHBmOW 

an.  101.  (a)  MotwMutanding  any  other 
ptotMens  of  law,  dmrtng  tba  flnt  five  years 
of  tkh  Act,  tf  the  Saorataiy  ot  the  UJB.  D»- 
ptrtBMnt  of  Agriculture  finds  that  the  pro- 
tfoottai  of  wheat,  com.  cotton,  feed  gjilns, 
or  uf  othar  ennmodlty  of  prodnotloo  In 
nf  nalanrtar  y«ar  la  exoeaatre  m  relatlcm  to 
■itfAIe  markat  ootlflti  and  desirable  atra- 
ti0f  raservea.  he  may  require  as  a  ooodttton 
pCMsdent  to  reo^vtng  food  and  fiber  parity 
psimants,  that  each  qnaUlled  Ftem  Famay 
tnik  BbaU.  reetzlot  the  acnage  of  thoae  crops 
In  onr  production  to  not  leas  than  79  per 
Mat  of  the  acreage  ptanted  or  harveated  tn 
tte  Immediate  paat  three  years.  An  acreage 
of  efopland  equal  to  that  diverted  from 
neh  production  shall  be  eat  aalda  and  uaad 
oaty  for  approved  oonaarvation,  graalag.  ree- 
nettODal  and  wndUHa  purpaaea  upon  the 
fliwilWtop  of  approved  piaetleea  ot  hoa- 
iMadry  as  may  be  preeorlbed  by  the 
tvy  and  for  a  companaatory  payment  eqnal 
to  the  net  average  tnoome  of  all  acroa  of 
Wadnntlon  ot  tha  Ttam  nnny  Untt. 

Bib.  ras.  la  any  year  tn  wtaldt  tha  Becra- 
taay  tofonna  praduoiBB  that  aa  Inrrsaai  In 
Maaga  planted  to  any  crop  la  needed  to 
■alBtain  adequate  market  supplies  and  re- 
kllld  cairyover   stocks    to    more    deelrabla 


TITLK 


levela,  the  aalnlmtu 
paymenta  aball  ba  taonang  by 
than  38  per  eantom  o*mr  ithm  laval  i 
seetton  l«ei  of  traa  HI  of  thla  Aet. 

V— ouwaMerATTOBr, 

■nON,  AND  BXOBBATIOir 
Sac.  101.  Kal  wlllislanrting  any  othar  pro- 
vlslana  at  Uw.  each  fana  faaally  unit  ahall 
be  entitled  to  ecological  and  envtaonmen- 
tal  improvenaent  payaaata  equal  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  60  par  oaatum  of  tha  aetwal  coat  of 
approved  practloea  tar  land  and  watai  conaar 
vstlon,  abatement  of  poUutlon,  praaawatlan 
of  wildUia  haMtat.  and  tha  daealopaaBnt  of 
recreational  faculties,  not  In  aaeaaa  of  a  aaas- 
imuBi  ot  gSiSOO  par  awfiim  ar  la  tha  altama- 
tt««  a  diraet  pavaaant  iiiagwtitirm  ataal  to 
the  linmirthrta  S-yaar  aawagii  per  aaea  na* 
ineonw  at  the  retnaltili^  nntt  aeaaa  of  pco- 
ductlon,  whichever  U  greater  for  actual  per- 
formance of  prescribed  practloee  ot  saoleg<- 
cal  and  envlrnnmasital  liiwrnnmeiit  |^»- 
graaus. 

(a)  Tha  Ittteat  and  purpoee  of  a  national 
effort  of  eeologleal  aod  eaelrauBantal  laa^ 
provement  shaU  be  predtaatad  npon  tba  na- 
tional Interest  with  emphasis  on  eaoh  Farm 
FamUy  Unit  and  oemaaualty  iunnoeaaaent. 

(I)  Farm  FaaaUy  UMt  partlaipatlan  shaU 
be  companaatad  upon  pacformaBee  aa  pia- 
Bcrlbed  by  the  Secretary  but  In  no  caae  at  a 
rate  leas  than  a  sum  equal  to  the  net  avenge 
per  acre  inooaaa  of  the  remaining  aares  of 
produotkm  of  tha  Faxaa  Faadly  Uhtt. 

(0  Tteaa  Faai^y  Unit  partldpatton  In 
pneia  laUon  of  wlldiua  habitat  and  tha  da- 
vaiopneat  at  raral  rarvaatlnsMil  fanlin.tsa 
ShaU  be  iiiniiilasil  tqtoa  oantiwllad  pnhtle  aa- 
eaaa aa  pfeoerlkad  by  tha  Saeretaiy  of  the  UJEk 
Department  of  Agrlc\ilture. 

(II)  The  Secretary  of  the  XJA.  Osfiartment 
of  Agriculture  la  pmeertbing  public  aoaeea  to 
private  lands  shaU  rely  upon  tha  reooaunaa- 
datlons  of  the  local,  oouaty  aad  atata  alaatad 
Conunlttee  members  ot  tha  axlatlag  Agrteul- 
ture  StabUlzatlon  and  Conservatloa  Senrlee 
or  such  other  elected  "peer"  group  thereof. 

(3)  Faraa  Fanafly  Unit  partkilpaWon  ahaU 
be  emphasized  and  encouraged  for  tha  hn- 
provement  of  the  commnntly  and  national 
eoolagloot  and  aaTlmnnaenfal  oondttlaaia  with 
preference  practices  for  the  Fana  Faaotly 
Unit  but  mcludlng  caaaaauatty  and  xaglenal 
projaeta  paatlelpaaiaii  aa  may  be  an^covad 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  UJ8.  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

TTTUI    VY— RIPKaL    OF    OBrTAV    PAST 
PRICK-«DPPOBT  LKBBLaTUXI 

Sac.  lot.  An  previous  leglsUttoB  relating 
to  price  aupporta  and  produotUm  oontrola  for 
wheat,  com  and  feed  grstaa,  now  la  effect  an 
hereby  rapetfed. 

Sao.  102.  No  regulations  Issued  tmderexlBt- 
ing  Federal  market  ordcn  shaU  be  adisisUy 
affected  by  this  Aet  tmn  deamad  to  ba  in 
direct  c<mfllBt  wtth  tha  provtrtona  luraaf 
and  In  such  caaa  tiu  puffiaua  of  tha  Aet 
shall  oootzol.  prevail  and  aapeneda  tte  pro- 
visions of  such  federal  markat  onler(a)  that 
increase  or  tend  to  Innreaea 
of  foodaadghaa. 

TTTLB  vn— iHYHmcarr 


Sac.  101.  Each  Farm  FamUy  Unit ; 
of  a  vested  Intarsat  in  Impmvemanta  on  land 
BbaU  ha  ^titled  to  a  7  par  cant  luiealiiiaiil 
credit  against  federal  Inooaaa  tax  UablUty  In 
a  sum  equal  to  the  mtdttple  faatrar  of  ae- 
for  laaiaoeeaianta  In  the 
ha 
RBTonue  Obda  for  puraaaal  piegeity  aaed  ta 

Sac.  Its.  llw  lavaataaent  Improvesaeat 
Inaeattva  Tax  credtt  ahaU  be  uthetalae  ad- 
ministered oonalateul  with  and  puisuant  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  iOM  and  Acts  amendatory  thereto. 


TTTUt    vm~-AOM(UI1'IKg« 
FOOD   AND 


8Bc.ltl.  (a» 

provide  a 

rate  credit  for  Farm  FamUy  Uhtta  la  need 

thereof. 

(I)  Aoqulattton  credit  polldee  ahaU  not 
exceed  a  level  rate  of  IntaneT  In  aaoaaa  of  4 
per  cent  par  annum  to  qiiattflad  UaBwaaia 
nor  exoeed  a  term  of  40  yean,  althaa  at  hath. 

(3)  PoUdea  of  credit  ahaU  prawMa  for 
maximum  partlclpatlan  of  tha  pitaata  l>ank- 
ing  and  credit  syataiaa  wtth  aiphaaia  on  tha 
looal  baoklag  ondlt  laattttlaa  U  tha  oen- 
munlty  In  cooperation  with  tba  Vaiaa  Ondtt 
Systama  aad  avtatlng  agannlea  of  tha  tadsaal 
govemmant. 

(»  PartlnlpatUig  loaaa  wtth  approaad  laoal 
banks  to  Fann  FhmUy  Unlta  ahaU  ba  fuUy 
guaraataad  bf  tha  goearaaaaat  aaaund  by 
"black  aon"  wtth  aaooune,  aad, 

(1>  Land  baak  notaa  ahall  ba  nagottafcla 
in  the  commercial  aaonay  martrat  at  tha  pd- 
vate  aeetor  of  the  national  aaaaoaef  fmlly 
guaranteed  by  the  Fedaaal  Ooeaounant  to 
praaarva  Uqaldttg  of 
and 

cured  by  mortgaga(a)  and  guaranteed  by  the 
Government  aball  be  Interehaagad  aad  ae- 
ceptahU  by  tha  Itaaa  Omdlfe  apataaa  or  as- 
changed  la  tha  pttsata  oaaaaaaBBial  monay 
markat  to  fuuy  iiinnatfcaa  tha  caadtt  oapaatty 
of  the  butauaae  In  aogolattlaa  of  real  pro^ 
erty  ■■latlal  to  tha  pwdiwttBa  a€  <oo«  ami 
fiber  and  lar  oghaa -patyoaaa  aa  aaag  ba  pea- 
sartbad  by  tha  Sanataiy  of  tha  VA.  \ 
nvrnt  iff  Agrtrrultura 

(II)  Tlie  participating  bank  or  I 
be  paid  not  las  often  than  aaailaaaually, 
the  difference  between  the  level  rata  of  la- 
teaeat  <4  per  oaatiiat  per  aaaam)  paid  by  the 


the  current  money  market  rate  of 

from  funda  and   aut 

the  Deantary  of  tha  UJA. 

tha  VA.  DapBihaaiit  of  A^tenltan 

to  the  pai»tnlgathig  baak(a)   far 

tratlon  and  stvecvlalaak  of 

loana  appraevd  ta  tha  bwauaw  aa  a^ciualf- 

fisd  Fana  Faadtynirtt.  Tha  O fiiaiiat  ahatl 

have  fuU  recourse  on  aU  secureat  a«al  aetata 
mortgagee  so  guaranteed  subjeet  oaiy  to  the 
priority  of  the  participating  baakfa)  aa 
iiinrtgagaa  aad  tha  flearstaiy  ahaU  iiiaiii 
aU  rlgbu  ot  periodic  examlnatkma  ta  aaaify 
the  security  Intereet  of  the  Ooveenaaeaa  with- 
out notice. 

Sac.  log.  Tlae  Saeratary  of  the  U,S. 
pailaiaat  cf  Agthjadta—  ahah  ha^ 
thoctty  to  peaaeagto  uittitila  for 
participation   and   qnallfloatlona   of 
UaaAxaaia  and  partMpaakta  wtth  tha  adnaa 
and  counael  of  a  looal 
SBCh  ai 
other  dealgnated  group  acting  thavala. 

Sac.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  UJk  : 
meet  of  Agrteultvw  la  dlrastad  to  I 
regulations  as  ataaU  be  deemed  eeawntlal 
neeaesary  to   admlntater  an   tlOaa  of    thU 
Act   In  a  fair,  Juat,   ohjaetlve  and  orderly 
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PART  in 


HON.  ALPHORZO  BELL 

or  CAUVoama 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  BXPRXBXNTATIVXS 

mdn.  A*auMt  it.  im 

Mr.  VBLL.  Mr.  fTiifcw.  tMa  la  tte 

last  in  a  Mrtg»  «f 

ttons  bgtafgfli  lev 

and  S.  J.  Lotwin  at  Loa  Angalea.  It  la 

a  followup  to  the  two  prior  coaTersa- 


CO 
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ttooa  wbkb  I  InMrtod  ttils  week  In  the 
rmiinMiiiiiii  Rkxnd: 

Oowi— ■iiii»,  JDI.T  9.  19^  Bb- 

l^anm,  Tiwihmiii,   UiL9JI., 
AND  8.  J.  Lotviir,  Um  AMOBaa,  Oaup. 

L.I..  Btllo. 

SX..  Tbi*  U  StUATt  IiOt;«rln,  Lev. 

LX.  Tea. 

8.L.  BCow  an  ^ou? 

LX.  BmII 

8.L.  Bad? 

LJL  Tea. 

8X.  Would  you  recap,  spaaklng  slowly, 
irtMit  tlM  iltuaittoiii  ia  wttb  yon. 

L.L.  arwiMKIma.  about  two  w<eaka  ago  I  got 
llw  tart  laCUaal. 

SJCt.  Taa,  I  koow.  Conttnua  on.  Lav. 

LX.  Wbat? 

SX.  OontliMia,  two  waeka  ago  you  got  tb» 


IiX.  Taa.  iBustlT— Itia  formula  at  refuaia 
I  bava  la  my  iUwpnwBl  lafocmaitlon 
raiyaamta  ttaa  Stata  aaorotik  But  tt 
I  not  uuiiai|jianl  to  xaaUty. 
flX.  Tm.  I  know. 
I<X.  X  know  IIUKk  on  my  flrat  watt  waa  iha 

iiMia<tng  at  TMhnloal  O liWawi  ot  wHloh 

baa  dKldad  that  I  bava  no  Herat  informa- 


ax.  Tmrr 

LX.  Baoania  at  tttla  maetlng  there  la  no 
laaaon  toe  tha  rafuaal  for  my  whole  tmta- 
fly.  Do  foa  undaratand? 

8X.  Taa,  I  imdantend  perfectly.  Lar,  let 
ma  aay  tlila  to  you.  There  waa  an  artlele 
m  tha  nawapaper  In  the  DtUtad  Statea  yea- 
tarday  Hiat  aald  the  Buaalan  Authorltlea 
ara  doing  thta  to  everyona  who  la  an  engineer. 

LX.  Taa. 

8X.  8o,  you  hav«  not  been  alngled  out. 

LX.  Taa. 

BX.  Ton  aea  what  I  maanf  Lev,  you  are 
now  wnldng  on  textUa  machinery,  la  that 


LX.  Taa,  ttUa  la  oorraet. 

laAaa,  what  type  of  product  did  you 
on?  Do  yoa  know  what  I  mean  by 
pradnotf  mat  type  thlnga  ware  you  de- 
atgnlBg  for?  Do  you  undaratand? 

LJk  Mapaat  onea  mora  plaaae,  loudly. 

8Xb  What  kind  of  produeta  ware  you  en- 
lliiaailiig  riiiT 

LX.  Bafora? 

8X.  Taa. 

LX.  Baftaa  I  woAad  aa  anglnaer  on  radio 

8X.  On  what? 

LX.  Badlo  tacbnlquea. 

8X.  OJC  Z  got  that.  I  understand  and 
wa>e  trying  to  do  aomathlng  about  ttala  and 
w»  wfU.  Tou  ara  atUl  working  now  though, 
anntyon? 

LX.  Mo,  now  my  work  ia  on  tha  textile 


8X.  Taa.  on  tastUe  macblnaa;  but  you're 
worldng,  yaa? 


8X.  Taa,  good.  How  la  Zlna?  IB  aha  work- 
bag? 

LX.  8ha  la  warlUng  but  tha  situation  for 
bar  work  la  Tary  unataady. 

8X.  XTnataady.    Tea.    but    aba'a    worimig 


LX.  Tea,  she  la  woiUng  now. 

8X.  Final  Bow  la  araryone  otherwise?  Is 
ararytating  wall? 

LX.  Taa.  It  U  so  hard. 

SX.  If  a  what? 

LX.  Mot  vary  wall  and  not  vary  bad. 

8X.  I  aee,  but  everyone's  O.K.  Tour  par- 
ents wall? 

LX.  Tea. 

8X.  Ihat'a  good.  Lev,  there's  soma  people 
bare  who  would  Ilka  to  know  why  you  would 
Ufca  to  ga  to  Israel.  Gould  you  taa  na  why? 

LX.  Bapaat  onoa  mon.  Ut.  Lotwln. 

SX.  Tea,  would  you  aay  on  tba  talapbona 
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now  tha  reason  why  you  want  to  go  to  Israel. 

LX.  Tea,  I  understand.  Because  we  are 
sura  that  Israal  is  our  hlstorloal  and  q>lrltual 
homeland  and  It  ia  our  national  homeland 
and  wa  could  live  only  in  Israal.  Do  you 
understand? 

8X.  Tea,  O.K.,  fine,  very  good.  Lev,  how  Is 
Asia?  Is  she  In  school?  Has  she  had  any 
trouble  In  school  because  of  your  desire  to 
go  to  Israel? 

LX.  No,  ttaera  are  no  troubles  In  the  school. 

8X  Well  that's  good.  So.  she  has  not 
been  affected. 

LX  Tea. 

SX.  Lev,  there  are  a  couple  of  other  things 
I  wanted  to  tell  you. 

S.L.  On  July  18th,  In  other  words  a  weak 
from  Toasday,  thMV  is  a  ship  airlvlng  In 
Leningrad  that's  coming  from  Hamburg.  Our 
Babbl  la  aa  that  ship  and  he  would  like  to 
meet  you. 

LXTea. 

8X.  Now,  he  does  not  have  your  telephone 
number,  but  I  thotight  If  I  could  give  you 
his  name;  could  you  find  out  what  ships  are 
anlTlng  at  the  port  of  Leningrad  and  perhaps 
meat  him  at  the  ship? 

LXTea. 

SX  OJC.,  his  last  name  Is  Lewla. 

LX.  Olve  him  the  ntmiber  ot  my  phone. 

SX.  I  dcmt  know  If  he  has  your  telephone 
niunber. 

LX.  Tea. 

SX  He  knows  about  you.  He  tried  to  call 
you  with  me  on  one  of  the  days  when  we 
oouldnt  get  through — when  President  Nixon 
waa  thwe.  Ha  wants  to  meet  you  but  I  do 
not  know  If  he  baa  your  telephone  number. 
So,  could  you  find  out  what  ship  is  coming 
from  EUunburg,  Oarmany  to  Leningrad  on 
July  18? 

LX.  July  18th? 

SX.  Tea.  His  first  name  is  Albert. 

L.L.  Albert? 

SX.  Tea,  that's  correct. 

LX  The  second  name? 

8X  Lewis. 

LXLawta? 

8X.  Lewis,  yes  correct.  He  is  my  Rabbi  from 
LoaAngalaa. 

LX.  Tea,  I  understand. 

8X.  Oood,  and  ha  would  like  to  meet  you 
and  talk  to  you. 

LX.  Tea,  we  ahaU  wait. 

SX  llien  you  will  try  to  do  that?  To  meet 
him? 

LX.  Tea.  If  it  wlU  be  possible. 

SX  Oood,  fine.  I  will  try  to  send  blm  a 
cable  with  your  telephone  number. 

LX.  It  will  be  more  convenient  If  be  calls 
toua. 

SX.  If  ba  calls  youl  O.K.  Now,  I  spoke 
yastarday  to  Howard  Qoldenson.  Do  you 
remambarhlm? 

LXTea. 

SX.  Tea,  he  called  me  yesterday  and  we 
had  a  very  pleasant  converaation  about  you. 

LX.  Tes,  thank  you  very  much. 

SX  He  alao  gave  me  the  name  and  address 
of  your  relativea  In  Cleveland,  and  I  will 
reach  them  as  well. 

LX.  Tee,  thank  you  very  much. 

SX  Oood.  There  la  a  num  in  Cleveland,  If 
we  can  get  to  him  be  can  be  a  big  help  in 
getting  your  visa  approved.  We're  going  to 
try  that  approach,  too. 

LX.  Tea. 

SX  OJC.  Now,  I  am  glad  to  hear  that  you're 
working  and  we  clearly  vmderstand  the  situa- 
tion with  your  visa. 

LX  Tee,  yea. 

SX.  And  I  want  you  to  know  there  are 
many  people  here  wlio  have  been  working 
vary  bard  and  you're  getting  very  well 
known.  Testertiay,  on  Saturday,  there  was 
an  article  In  the  newspaper  about  you  that 
baa  been  read — this  newspaper  ia  the  blg- 
gast  newspaper  in  the  Western  part  of  tba 
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United  Stataa    and  you  are  on  tba  first 
page  of  It. 

LX.  Tea,  I  understand. 

SX  And  you've  also  been  on  the  radio 
here. 

LX.  Tes. 

SX.  And  there  are  newqiaper  men  and 
radio  people  who  are  going  to  call  ma  in 
about  an  hour  to  learn  of  our  ccmvenHtleB 
and  than  to  do  more  about  it.  So,  thare'a 
a  lot  of  people  who  are  trying  and  your 
name  is  getting  well  known  In  the  pnaa 
and  that's  got  to  help. 

LX.  Tea. 

SX.  And  you're  trying  and  you're  going  to 
make  it.  Lev.  Tou  tmderstand? 

LX.  Tee. 

SX.  So,  keep  your  spirits  up  and  yo» 
confidence  and  wban  It  aswiiia  bad,  doat 
think  that  they  are  only  ^tr^^r^  you  oat 
because  It  Is  happening  to  Jnat  about  arary- 
one with  an  engineering  degraa. 

LX.  Tes. 

SX.  O.S.  So,  keep  your  spirits  vcp  baeatMs 
you  are  going  to  make  It.  I  am  sure  at  thati 

LX.  Tea. 

SX.  And  I  hope  It's  soon  btit  we're  gok^ 
to  have  it  happen.  Now  is  there  anythlag 
else  you  would  like  to  aay.  Lav,  today. 

LX.  I  want  to  ask  you  to  a^  to  aB  ow 
friends  that  our  only  ona  iliiiaiii  la  to  git 
the  permission  for  going  to  Btasl  and  to 
live  with  our  paopla  in  XnaaUboondartaa. 

SX.  Very  good,  we  wtU  and  H*  win  ba«« 
this  known  by  many  paopla  aa  waU. 

LX.  Tea,  thank  you  very  much. 

SX.  Lev,  would  you  wrlta  a  latter  to  ma 
and  I  will  send  you  mora  lattars.  I  think 
my  two  letters  have  not  gona  thioagta  to 
you. 

LX.  Tes,  I  have  aant  to  you  tha  lattat. 

SX.  Oh,  good,  good. 

LX.  But  did  you  ssnd  ma  tba  lattar? 

SX.  I  sent  you  soana  lettara  and  I  wBI 
aend  you  more  lattera  next  weak  I  am  goiag 
to  send  you  a  sarlea  of  lattera  Inctuttng 
things  which  you  will  find  intarestag  to 
read. 

LX.  Tea. 

SX.  O.K.  Ill  send  a  sarlea  at  them  and  m 
send  our  picture.  So  if  you  wrtte:  I  tmiBk 
If  wa  write  to  eaoh  other  avory  wsi^ 
whether  we  get  a  lattar  or  not.  do  that  !»• 
cause  it  is  good  to  hear  from  you,  and  I 
think  it  will  be  helpful  to  hare  lattaia. 

LX.  Tea. 

SX.  OJS.  Listen,  tell  Zlna-s  mother  that 
I  will  give  bar  regarda  to  bar  tarottiar  tbls 
week. 

LX.  Tes,  thank  you  vary  much. 

SX.  Tea,  and  also  if  you  will  give  our 
regards  to  your  family. 

LX.  Tea,  and  sand  our  greetings  to  your 
family,  too,  and  to  all  our  frlanda. 

SX.  I  certainly  wllL 

LX  Tea,  thank  you  very  much. 

SX  And  what  ru  do  la  I  will  oaQ  yoa 
back — probably  tha  beginning  at  August. 

LX.  Tea,  thank  you  but  it  wlU  ba  nrW 
convenient  if  It  wiU  be  on  Sundays  at  the 
same  tinu. 

SX  Sundays,  at  this  time. 

LX.  At  the  same  time,  yea. 

SX  The  reason  we  called  the  othw  tlma 
waa  because  of  the  people  from  the  newspa- 
per and  radio  who  wanted  to  talk  to  you,  but 
we  will  call  you  ... 

LX.  It  waa  impossible,  yea? 

SX.  Tea. 

LX.  Tou  oouldnt  bear  me. 

SX.  Tea,  It  waa  Impoaalble  and.  I  think. 
deUberate. 

LX.  Tea. 

SX  Do  you  undaratand? 

LX.  Tea,  I  undas  stand  everything. 

SX.  8o,  well  talk  to  you  tlta  baginnlBf 
of  August  this  tlma. 

L.L.  Tea,  thank  you  vary  muslk 
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8X  O.K.,  fine.  So  say  . . . 

LX  On  Sunday  at  the  same  time. 

8X  Yes,  Sunday.  OX. 

Uj.  Thank  you. 

ai.  And  Shalom.  Lev. 

LX  Shalom  to  you  and  to  your  famfly. 

SX  Thank  you,  goodbye  now. 

Li.  Ooodbye. 
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YOUTH,  DRUGS,  AND  MINIMUM 
WAGES 


TRIBUTE    TO    THE    LATE    HONOR- 
ABLE RALPH  TYLER  SMITH 

HON.  TOM  RAILSBACK 

or  nxiKois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  18.  1972 
Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Spealter.  I  join 
vltb  other  members  of  the  Uliiiois  dele- 
gation in  expressing  a  personal  sense  of 
loss  in  the  passing  of  former  Senator 
Bajpto  Tyler  Smith,  taken  from  his  fam- 
ily and  countless  friends  In  the  very 
prime  of  a  productive  and  distlngiiished 

Itfe. 

Bocn  in  Granite  City,  ni.,  on  October  6, 
1916,  he  was  graduated  in  1937  from 
jM^icmvlUe's  Illinois  College  and  was 
awarded  a  law  degree  from  Washington 
Lav  School  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  in  1940.  He 
began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in 
Onailte  City  vdiere  he  joined  the  UJS. 
Naval  Reserve  immedlatdy  after  Pearl 
Hartnr.  As  a  commissioned  officer,  he 
Mrred  for  5  years  in  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  combat  theaters. 

After  release  from  active  duty,  he  re- 
mri^  the  practice  of  law  and  then 
untA  elective  offiee  in  1954.  He  served 
15  years  in  the  Illinois  House  where  his 
(loatttles  of  leadu'sliip  were  recognized 
by  bis  selection  as  majority  whip  and 
vaaker.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Senate 
«(  the  United  States  in  September  of 
1970,  and  served  until  January  of  1971. 

Throughout  his  career  he  was  known 
for  the  loyalty  he  deeply  felt  and  oon- 
vindnady  demonstrated  to  his  country, 
tak  State,  his  party,  and  his  friends.  His 
strangest  public  stands  were  taken  od 
Issues  of  fiscal  ivsponsibility.  As  speaker 
of  the  Illinois  Hotise.  he  evinced  out- 
tfandlng  legislative  leadership  and  sa- 
gacity in  gaining  enactment,  by  a  closely 
dMded  body,  of  his  Governor's  pro- 
grams, including  the  first  income  tax  in 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  de- 
voting his  entire  energies  to  practicing 
law  and  to  participation  in  church,  fra- 
ternal, and  community  affairs.  He  had 
refused  to  abate  his  effort  notwithstand- 
ing eaiiler  heart  attacks  in  the  past  2 
yean.  He  was  a  past  president  of  the 
Optimist  Club,  director  of  the  Greater 
Alton  Association  of  Conmierce,  presi- 
dent of  Alton  Shrine,  elder  of  the  College 
Avenue  Presbytolan  Church,  and  a  val- 
ued member  of  many  other  fraternal  and 
civic  groups. 

I  extend  my  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  Mary,  and  to  his  daui^ter,  Sharon 
Lynne.  Among  their  cherished  memorieB 
of  their  huidMuid  and  father  is  their  rec- 
ollection of  his  role  as  a  dedicated  pub- 
Qe  servant. 


HON.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE 

or  uxiNoia 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPR^ENTATTVES 
Friday .  Auffwt  18.  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  who 
have  advocated  an  Increase  In  the  mlni- 
mtui  wage  as  a  way  in  which  to  help  the 
disadvantaged — ^the  poor,  the  young, 
and  the  black — have  produced  a  situa- 
tion in  which  almost  exactly  the  opposite 
effect  is  brought  about. 

Prof.  James  Tobln,  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  under 
President  Keimedy,  pointed  out  that: 

People  who  lack  the  capacity  to  earn  a 
decent  living  should  be  helped,  but  they  wlU 
not  be  helped  by  mmimum  wage  laws,  trade 
union  pressures,  or  other  devloee  which  seek 
to  compel  employers  to  pay  more  than  their 
work  la  worth.  The  likely  outcome  of  such 
regulations  is  that  the  Intended  beneflctaries 
we  not  employed  at  all. 

A  similar  view  has  been  expi'essed  by 
Dr.  Robert  M.  Reese,  executive  director 
of  the  Ohio  Vocatioaal  Assooiatlon.  He 
noted  that: 

For  years,  vocational  educatora  and  others 
have  worked  dUlgently  to  change  work  laws 
(or  youth  so  tbait  they  ooiild  obtain  experi- 
ence Ln  employment. 

He  went  on  to  say,  in  a  letter  to  col- 
umnist Alice  Wldener,  that  the  reo«it 
Senate  proposal  for  a  $2.20  mtnlmiim 
wage  would  "wipe  out  all  the  gains  w« 
have  made  in  oiabling  lower-ability,  dis- 
advantaged youth  to  get  the  motivation 
of  work  to  stay  in  school  and  become 
iiroductive  citizens." 

Mrs.  Wldmer,  discussing  the  effect  of 
joblessness  among  young  people  and  the 
related  rise  in  narcotics  addicticn,  refers 
in  her  article  to  a  qiieetion  asked  by  the 
New  Yoxi:  Daily  News  of  an  Indiana  boy. 

The  question  was : 

How  much  do  you  know  about  the  danger 
of  drug  addiction? 

The  answer: 

A  whole  lot.  It's  a  problem  in  my  lioma- 
town  .  .  .  Why  did  these  students  use  drugs? 
It  gave  them  something  to  do.  I  worked  every 
day  after  school,  from  1  p.m.  to  9  pjn.,  so  I 
bad  plenty  to  do. 

The  steady  increase  in  minimiiin  wage 
laws  has  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
teenagers  to  find  employinent.  Such  in- 
creases. Instituted  by  those  who  piroclaim 
themselves  to  be  the  friends  of  the  "un- 
derprivlleced,"  have  had  an  imfortunate 
result.  They  have,  as  with  so  noany  Gov- 
ernment programs,  hurt  the  very  pe(^?le 
who  were  meant  to  be  helped. 

I  wish  to  share  Alice  Wldener's  col- 
umn, "Youth,  Drugs,  and  Minimum 
Wage."  with  my  colleacnes.  It  appears  in 
Human  Eivents  of  Augoit  16,  1972. 

The  c(dumn  foUows: 
Tooth,  Okoos,  amd  MnmcoM  Waob 
(By  Alice  Wldener) 

Dr.  Bobert  If.  Beeae,  executive  dlreetoo-, 
Ohio  Vocational  Aaaociatton.  recently  wrote 
In  support  of  my  o(Mumn  on  youth,  work,  the 
mintmiim  wage  and  child  labor  lawa,  "For 
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years  vooatlonal  educatora  and  otbera  have 
worked  diligently  to  obange  work  laws  for 
youth  so  that  they  could  obtain  experience 
In  employment." 

Dr.  Reeae  went  on  to  say  that  the  recent 
Senate  proposal  for  a  W.20  minimum  wage 
would  "Wipe  out  aU  the  gains  we  ttave  made 
in  enabling  lowar-abiUty,  disadvantaged 
youth  to  get  tti«  motivation  of  work  to  stay 
in  school  and  become  productive  cttlaena." 

Bealdee  motivation  to  stay  in  sobocd,  jobs 
for  teen-sgers  have  anotlier  great  advantage 
eloquently  expressed,  Aug.  2,  ivn,  by  an 
104^*^^  boy  In  anawer  to  tha  Mew  Tork 
Daily  Newt  Inquiring  Fotographer,  who 
aaked  young  people,  "How  mticb  do  you  know 
about  the  danger  of  drug  addiction?" 

Larance  E.  Vinson,  18.  a  recent  high  school 
graduate,  Elwood,  Ind.,  r^tiiad:  "A  whole  lot. 
It's  a  problem  in  my  home  town.  We've  had 
movies  in  high  school  and  I  know  a  few 
studenu  who  got  sick  from  overdosaa.  Whj 
did  tliese  students  use  drugs?  It  gave  them 
something  to  ck>.  I  worked  every  day  after 
school,  from  1  pjn.  to  8  pjn..  so  I  had  plenty 
to  do." 

That  Is  a  most  cogent  re|dy.  Every  member 
of  Congress  should  read  it.  laranne  obvlouaiy 
put  in  an  eight-hour  work  day  aXter  each 
school  day.  Uany  paiMita  asd  aoolotoglats 
might  describe  auch  a  aobedule  aa  cruM.  A 
glance  at  laianee'a  hanilaoma,  laappy,  laealthy 
face  shining  out  from  tta»  Datiy  Nmo»  gives 
the  lie  to  Buofa  a  judgment. 

TtM  young  man  is  obviously  tlM  diametric 
oppoalte  of  the  patbetio.  apathetic  or  qwlled- 
rotten  Idle  youth  who  tuzna  to  drugs  because 
he  de^arately  needs,  and  atthor  ooaaeloualy 
or  unconsdouoiy  wants,  "something  to  do" 
but  Isn't  trained  to  do  it  or  spurred  on  to 
doit. 

Recently  it  was  announoed  on  the  noon 
radio  news  titat  the  number  ot  taanagara  in 
New  Tork  City  haa  soared  dnrtag  the  last 
decade  and  there  are  now  TOfiOO  more  than 
in  1960.  Tliat  is  about  aa  many  indivldoals  as 
the  entire  population  of  Bene.  Ker.  With 
acboola  cloeed  for  three  montha  and  teen-age 
joba  lacking  U  it  surprlatng  thore  U  a  tra^ 
increaae  in  street  orlmaa  of  all  kinds,  in  youth 
gang  warfare,  youthful  drug  addiction,  and 
juvenile  deUnquancy? 

When  are  we  going  to  learn  tl>at  idiensas 
breeds  'n'T"*'*'^  ^irmng  teen-agers?  When 
are  we  going  to  add  up  the  youth-drngs- 
unemployment  score  and  quit  spoiling  our 
young  peofde  by  supporting  tliam  flnanrtally 
from  18  through  21?  When  are  parents  and 
teachara  going  to  spend  as  much  time  in 
streestng  monay-joba  education  aa  aax  edu- 
cation? Winston  Churchill  said,  "Xvaryooe 
mtut  work.  ...  I  do  not  understand  ttKiae 
foolish  people  who  waste  thetr  liraa  killing 
time  till  time  kUla  them." 

Killing  time  by  young  people  is  maiming 
and  irtinng  many  of  them  through  drug  ad- 
diction arising  from  tdieneaa.  "niafa  what 
18-year-old  lAranoe  B.  Vinson  says  axid  he 
is  100  per  cent  correct.  H»  should  be  inter- 
viewed  on  TV  nationwide. 


HOW  CHILDREN  LEARN 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or  naBO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRBSENTATIVBS 

Fridav.  AuffUMt  It,  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
the  recent  eai^  chlliBiood  ooof  ennce  I 
spoDsared  in  Idalio.  ttiree  panels  were 
featured  on  the  ptogfm.  AU  did  an  ex- 
cellent job  of  pinpointing  some  of  the 
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iuues  that  have  come  up  In  the  e&rly 
chttdhood  field  and  in  identifying  some 
of  the  obstacles  that  we  have  to  over- 
come and  problems  that  we  must  soire 
as  we  move  ahead  to  meet  the  needs  of 
young  children. 

r>T  W3rUa  Barsness,  assistant  profes- 
sor oif  peychology  at  Boise  SUte  CoUege, 
chaired  a  panel  on  "How  ChUdren 
Learn."  The  group  discussed  some  of  the 
ways  we  can  help  children  get  the  best 
possible  start  on  their  learning  and  let 
them  live  in  the  fullest  way.  Pandlsts 
include  Margaret  Arnold,  teacher  at  St. 
Michael's  Cooperative  Preschool  in  Boise ; 
Corrine  Berg,  teadier  in  the  Boise  Pub- 
lic School  Idndergartens;  Judy  Schrag, 
consultant.  Idalio  Department  of  Social 
and  Rehabilitative  Service;  and  Mary  C. 
Smith,  kindergarten  supervisor.  Boise 
P\d)lk:  Schools. 

I  would  Hke  to  Include  an  excerpt  from 
the  panel  in  the  Rkcord  : 

How    CKII.OBIN    LCAKN 

(By  Margant  Arxudd) 

We  arc  apt  to  m*ke  an  arttflclal  dlsUnctlon 
betWMn  l«anilx>g  and  living.  W«  treat  pre- 
Bcbooi  and  kindergarten  programs  as  expert- 
enoes  to  pcepMe  cbUdren  for  the  -*Te«l"  tblng 
to  eome.  Bat  chUdren,  and  all  erf  u»,  learn  as 
we  experience  aiMl  ei*ry  experience  prorVles 
learning.  The  question  we  are  aaUng  is 
••What  kind  ol  experlenoea  do  we  provide?" 
"How  do  we  let  learning  happen?"  "What  are 
the  optimal  condltlona  for   learning?" 

It  la  necessary  to  provide  for  various  ele- 
ment* In  a  chad's  early  learning  environ- 
ment In  order  to  provide  for  later  develop- 
ment or  the  child.  For  example,  nutrition  of 
adequate  quantity  and  quality  Is  a  neces- 
sary environmental  element  for  early  de- 
velc^nnent  o*  Infants  and  children.  Re- 
searchers such  as  Birch,  Piatt,  and  Crav.oto 
have  suggested  that  a  critical  period  for  good 
nutrltkm  exists  from  0-18  months  and  that 
ODCe  this  critical  period  Is  over,  nutrition 
rehabilitation  Introduced  does  not  result  In 
the  return  to  normalcy  of  the  affected  central 
nervous  system.  Their  research  has  shown 
that  children  who  have  experienced  acute 
malnutrition  and  prolonged  malnutrition 
during  Infancy  and  early  childhood  resmlts  In 
a  reduced  number  of  brain  cells,  reduced 
brain  slxe  and  composition,  and  difficulties  In 
Interaenaory  Integration  neoessa-y  for  later 
learning  In  school. 

A  second  essential  environmental  element 
In  early  learning  Is  the  presence  of  a  climate 
fosftertng  adeqviate  personality  development. 
A  child  learns  through  his  feelings  as  well  as 
his  thoughts.  The  cognitive  function  Is  seen 
as  interactive,  not  Independent  of  the  affec- 
tive function.  A  child's  attitude  toward  him- 
self as  a  ootnpetent  person  of  worth  cff  as  an 
inept  person  of  Uttle  worth  will  necessarily 
affect  his  abUlty  to  cope  with  his  environ- 
ment. It  Is  not  necessarily  the  amount  of 
knowledge  and  skills  which  will  insure  school 
success,  but  rather  his  attitude  toward  him- 
self as  a  capable  and  competent  person  who 
can  efPsefttrely  use  tboae  akUIs.  An  optimal 
environment  fostering  personality  develop- 
ment stresses  genuine  ralatlooablps  with 
adults  who  are  imdantandtng  and  supportive 
of  a  child's  devaioiMMBtal  thrusts  toward 
trust,  autonomy,  and  Initiative. 

Another  dlmff"*'""  of  an  optimal  environ- 
ment for  learning  la  early  stbaidatlon.  Learn- 
ing thrrMm*  such  as  H«bb  and  Piaget  have 
iitrsisart  tlM  Inportanos  of  early  sensory  and 
pero^tual  axperlaaoes  tor  problem  solving 
and  leaining  in  sabssqusnt  periods  of  de- 
veloiMnsnt.  BssearclMn  bave  suggested  that 
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where  the  environment  rates  high  in  stlm- 
ulatkn  valtM.  a  baby's  D4  Increases  between 
the  ages  of  6-12  months — where  that  stimu- 
lation value  Is  low,  the  baby's  DQ  Is  likely  to 
drop.  A  stimulating  environment  for  the  pre- 
school child  Includes  access  to  many  play 
materials  and  play  experiences.  A  child  leama 
through  his  own  explorations  and  through 
rehearsing  and  reliving  experiences  through 
play.  The  child.  In  play,  la  master  of  the  out- 
come and  thereby  develops  an  Increasing 
abUlty  to  cope  with  the  real  world. 

Other  optimal  conditions  for  learning  In- 
clude rich  and  varied  rultural  experiences,  a 
social  learning  environment,  and  a  positive 
emotional  climate 


SUCCESSFUL  FARMFEST,   U.S.A., 
ANTICIPATED 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OT    MINNESOTA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  18.  1972 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  the  Congress 
for  its  agreement  to  a  joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  President  to  invite  for- 
eign nations  as  well  as  the  States  of 
our  Umon  to  participate  in  Farmfest, 
UjS.A.,  to  be  held  during  September  in 
my  congressional  district  in  Minnesota. 

I  was  the  ori?niial  author  of  this  reso- 
lution, introduced  September  28.  1971. 
in  beiialf  of  our  entire  Minnesota  dele- 
gatirai  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  I  am  delighted  tiiat  it  has  received 
favorable  consideration. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  our  Members 
to  know  that  anywhere  from  250,000  to 
500,000  persons  are  expected  to  attend 
P&nnfest.  wtiich  its  sponsors  believe  wiU 
be  the  largest  agricultural  exposition 
ever  held.  The  weeklong  event  from 
September  11  to  17  on  the  Bert  Hanson 
farm  adjacent  to  Vernon  Center,  Minn., 
wUl  feature  world,  national,  and  State 
plowing  contests  along  with  exhibits, 
demonstrations,  and  such  top-flight  en- 
tertainment as  Bob  Hope,  Roy  Rogers, 
and  Dale  Evans  and  country -western 
star  Charlie  Pride. 

There  is  also  a  good  possibility  that 
one  or  both  presidential  candidates  will 
appear  at  Farmfest. 

At  the  present  time,  some  40  competi- 
tors from  at  least  20  countries  around 
the  world  wiU  be  competing  during  the 
exposition  for  the  title  ot  world's  best 
plowman.  It  will  be  only  the  second 
time  that  the  United  States  has  serwd  as 
host  country  for  the  worldwide  plow- 
ing matches. 

Certainly,  this  agricultural  exposition 
is  an  event  that  will  boost  worldwide 
friendship  and  international  farm  trade 
as  well  as  serve  as  a  great  showcase  for 
farmers,  their  products,  implements,  and 
agribusiness  allies.  We  are  grateful  to 
all  those  in  Minnesota  wtx)  are  worUng 
so  diUgcfxtiy  to  make  this  enormous  un- 
dertaking successful  and  meinorable. 


'August  18,  1972 

GOVERNOR    REAOAN    VETOK8   IM- 
PORTANT FARM  JCBlJEaB  «m, 

HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGEH 

OF  cAuroairxA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REKKESENTATrVBS 

Friday,  Auaiiat  It.  1972 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  legislature  of  my  home  State 
of  California  has  pioneered  much  need- 
ed social  legislation. 

California  already  has  a  reputation 
for  progressive  legislation  concerning 
education,  welfare  assistance,  arid  medi- 
cal aid  to  the  indigent.  The  California 
Legislature  recoitly  reaf&rmed  this  tra- 
dition with  their  approval  of  unemploy- 
ment Insurance  for  farm  workers.  Un- 
fortunately. Governor  Reagan  has  once 
again  chosen  to  turn  bis  back  tm.  the 
needs  of  the  people  by  vetoing  this  im- 
portant bill. 

CaUfomia  Is  the  breadbasket  of  the 
Nation.  Its  agricultural  industry  pro- 
duces 40  percoit  of  all  the  food  and  fiber 
grown  in  the  Nation.  The  farmworicers 
are.  in  turn,  the  heart  of  this  industry. 
For  too  long  the  farm  laborer  bas  been 
denied  the  social  benefits  imlfonDly 
granted  to  all  other  wca-kers. 

There  is  no  reason  why  someone  who 
works  in  the  field  should  not  be  treated 
with  the  same  dignity  and  respect  tbi^  is 
accorded  to  white-  and  blne-wdlar  work- 
ers. Farmworkers,  after  all,  are  the  peo- 
ple responsible  for  placing  tl>e  food  on 
our  dinner  table. 

.'Apparently  Governor  Reagan  does  not 
appreciate  the  important  position  of  tbe 
farm  laborer  in  our  society.  Moreover,  be 
is  apparently  blind  to  other  economic 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  this  legis- 
lation. 

In  the  past,  farmworkers  have  been 
forcsed  to  apply  f«r  wvlfan.  partleolariy 
low  wages  of  the  agrk:idtural  Indusfa? 
and  the  seasonal  nature  of  the  work. 
This  legislation  would  have  guaranteed 
a  steady  income  for  faim^worken  who 
live  by  following  the  harvest  aroeDd  the 
State.  The  veto  of  this  bill  is  a  blow  to 
the  taxpayers  of  the  State. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rxcobs,  I  insert 
a  column  from  the  California  AFL-dO 
News  of  August  4,  1972.  mtitled  "Labor 
Hails  Passage  of  Farm  Jobless  Pay  BiH" 
Apparently  the  hailing  was  too  early: 
Labor  HAn.s  Passaos  or  Farm  Joslbss 
PATBnx 

Senate  action  Wednesday  giving  final  leg- 
islative ^proval  to  a  State  AFL-CIO  Ull  ex- 
tending unemployment  insurance  to  fann 
workers  was  praised  by  the  Labor  Federatloa 
this  week  as  "one  ot  the  most  stgnlftcant 
steps  the  legislature  has  taken  In  recent  yeais 
to  help  ctu-b  the  growth  of  the  state's  wel- 
fare polls." 

That  was  the  comment  of  Jobn  F.  Hen- 
Blng,  Executive  Denwtary-Treawirer  ot  the 
GalUomla  Labor  WmaarmOaa.  AFL-dO,  after 
the  Senate  approved  AB  306.  a  labcr-backMl 
bill  Introduced  by  Assemblyman  Jack  B.  Fsb- 
toD  (D-Los  Angelas)  on  a  ai  to  13  vote 
Wednesday  night. 

"CaUfomla'B  genaral  taxpayer  has  been 
obliged  Itor  gvonattons  to  pay  the  welfare 
casta  at  tbaama^  at  fazm  wmkwm  wbo  are 
forced    to    apply    tat    welfan.    partlcularty 
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to  MBHoh  or  ApcU  •vary  yev 

o«  ths  low  WN      "^  " 

tt*  liMtustiy  and  tlM 

m  of  tta  work. 

^^Knta  aalouttnn  is  a  gft  bUUon  tn- 
^,2wprodaetoc  "»«•  tlum  40  perosnt  o< 
S7lbs  «ood  and  fibsr  grown  m  ttM  n»- 
ttn.  "nen  !•  abaolatrty  no  just  imkw  to 
ZZMfi —  to  •zelud*  fann  worksn  from  un- 
'^^IjjjBi""*  Inauranoa  oowac*. 
Tilths  contzmry.  as  tbs  leading  agrieul- 
l-_j  gtats,  California  has  an  obUgatton  to 
ImA  tbs  way  in  bringing  farm  workan  Into 
^BiatnrtxMm  of  Amwtcan  Itf •  and  at  tha 
MM  ttma  aaalag  tha  waUan  oosta  boma  by 
OM  state's  general  tazpaysia."  Banning  de- 

dsiad. 

Ite  Senate  approved  tha  bUl  aftw  Ben- 
aMr  Wlcholae  Petrls  (D-Oakland)  urged  sup- 
port ftv  It  saying : 

•T^  *«"««  bas  come  to  lift  the  mortga^ 
off  ttair  backs." 

gluing  Dotad  that  unemployment  insor- 
IBM  bas  long  been  available  to  cannery 
vofkBS.  building  tradsamen  and  other  work- 
«i  IB  Bsasnnsl  Industries. 

VMmg  for  the  State  AFL-€EIO-baok»d  bill 


af  ttie 


Buiators  Alqulst  (D):  Behr  (B);  Bellen- 
(on  (D);  Ctdllar  (D):  Dills  (D);  Oregorlo 
my  orunaky  (B);  TT/xim/t^hi  (D);  ITennUdc 
(O):  Mils  (D):  Moacone  (D);  Najedly  (B): 
f^tOt  (D);  Bobertl  (D);  Bodda  (D);  Short 
(D):  Boog  (D):  Stiem  (D);  Teale  (O):  Wed- 
vortb  (D):  and  Zenovleh  (D). 

OppoiNd  wars: 

amatocs  Blddla  (B);  Bradley  (B);  Bur- 
gsBV  (B):  Carpenter  (B):  Coomba  (B); 
Dmkmejlan  (B);  Harmer  (R):  Marlsr  (B): 
actarade  (B);  Stevens  (B);  Way  (B) ;  and 
Wbetmore  (R). 


TRIBUTE  TO  J.  HAROLD  MOORE 


HON.  CHARLES  S.  GUBSER 

or  cAuroairiA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  August  IS,  1972 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  distin- 
inUbed  businetssman  in  my  congres- 
teial  district.  Mr.  J.  Harold  Itoaet,  will 
letirt  oa  September  1.  after  aervinc  with 
the  Bell  Telephone  System  for  42  yean. 
Ha  has  spmt  his  last  10  years  in  Cal- 
iforaia  as  general  manager  of  Western 
Bectric's  service  operatlcoa  on  the  west 


I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  touring  the 
Western  Electric  facility  in  Sunnyvale 
with  ICr.  Moore  and  particulariy  noticed 
ttie  atmosphere  of  dedication  and  con- 
KoiaUty  amonx  his  emtdoyees.  I  am  sure 
tUi  was  a  direct  result  of  the  kind  of 
leadership  Mr.  Moore  has  provided.  Wb 
inm.fa.nj  muI  hls  emplcQrees  are  Involved 
fei  many  eommunlty  aff ahv.  all  of  which 
■n  designed  to  make  their  commtmity  a 
better  place  in  which  to  five. 

Of  spedsl  note  Is  Western  Electrlc's 
dmg  abuse  procram  and  the  booklet, 
"Parents  Oidde  to  Marljuaoa."  prepared 
M  a  community  service  by  the  company. 
Ofer  5  milUoD  copies  oi  this  booklet  have 
hem  pobhriied  and  distributed  tay  West- 
cm  Electric  and  other  companies  and 
■crvlce  orcanisatiaDs. 

Mr.  Moore's  personal  Involvement  in 
eommunity  activities  has  beoi  varied. 


to  past  chatanan  ef  ttM 

Co(B«y  ifeCro  o<  tte  NMIaud  Amaooe  of 
BustamMBMn;  ■"'*  he  baa  awgd  tnmaizy 
capadtiM  vtth  the  Suta  Claim  GMBty 
Pfaited  Fund,  tha  Baaiyvmla  ChiinlWT  of 
ComaMR*  and  wtth  Jinkir  AdiiaveoMnt. 
Then  is  mnch  mora  tha*  can  be  aaid 
about  this  fine  sentlamaa.  B«t  In  pajr- 
inc  tribute  to  Mr.  Moore  on  Ow  oocaston 
of  his  retirement.  I  woidd  Itta  to  am- 
phasixe  that  his  bnsinesa  sueoeaaes 
thmnghmit  his  entire  eazaer  hava  al- 
ways bean  tamed  to  tha  bettenaent  of 
mankind,  a  worttiy  characteristic  we 
should  all  emulate  for  a  better  world. 


TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XXXV  111 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wvoowsDr 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPBXBBNTAxiVJsS 
Fridav,  August  18,  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reintro- 
duced the  t^ephona  privacy  bill  on 
May  10.  1972.  with  a  total  of  48  co- 
sponsors. 

This  bill  would  give  indtvldualB  the 
right  to  Indicate  to  the  teteptaone  com- 
pany if  they  do  not  wish  to  be  commer- 
cially solicited  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
mercial firms  wanting  to  soUett  hnaJnass 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required 
to  obtain  from  the  pbrae  company  a  list 
of  customers  who  opted  for  the  conmer- 
cial  prohibition.  The  FCC  would  also  be 
given  the  option  of  requiring  the  phone 
company,  infft**^  of  sopidying  a  list,  to 
put  an  asterisk  by  the  nam*  of  those 
individuals  in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosm  to  invoke  the  commercial  aottci- 
tation  ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislatkai 
would  be  cliarttles  and  oth»  nonproflt 
groups.  poUtlcal  candUates  or  organlaa- 
tiims.  and  opinioa  polltaksn.  Also  not 
covered  would  be  debt  conactlnn  aon- 
des  or  any  otha  individual  or  companies 
with  whom  the  individual  has  aa  ezlsfc- 
ing  contract  or  debt. 

I  have  leceived  an  enormous  amount 
of  correspondence  on  this  legtslatlnn 
from  all  over  the  country.  Todaj,  I  am 
placing  a  39th  — "p""g  of  these  letters 
into  the  Rxcorb,  staice  they  descrlba  far 
more  vividly  than  I  possltaiy  eoold.  ttfte 
need  for  this  tedslatton. 

These  letters  foUow— tbe  names  have 
been  omitted : 

KXMOKOHXS  Falui.  Wts.. 

Autuat  13.  1978. 
Representative  Imb  Aara, 
House  OiHee  ffvOtHNfr, 
WaahtHifton,  B.C. 

Dsaa  Kb:  rd  like  to  rOkem  my  st^tport  for 
tbe  bill  pending  In  Congraaa  KJL  14nt(  As  a 
typically  busy  motbar— amaary  sebool  lag- 
tstratioB  obaimaa.  XTtiltsa  Fond,  F.TJL. 
bcownlas.  sabstttnto  tsaahlng.  ubswinl  M 
T.V..  auetiofi.  sawing  and  MattMrtDC— Z  dont 
naed  any  unaoUottaSsd  pb«aa  oaUa.  Last  waak 
alooe  I  had  S  oalls  within  9  days  txam.  tb» 
lome  carpet  Orm — aesdiaas  to  say  Z  wtmk'X 


ovarjofadt  Aaythlac  ym 
biu  paand  wffl  ba  giilly 
many  a<  OS. 

0tassraiy« 


AMtust  9. 19ft. 
Dssa  8m:  I  would  Ukt  to  ivtoa  auppo't  for 
tbs  bill  piT^*^  to  OoagMBS.  KJt.  IMM^  un- 
dar  wtUaH  aU  von  woold  asad  to  do  IB  to  toU 
the  tolapbons  wipsny  that  you  doat  want 
to  ba  boCbarad  by  Bondtoca.  Tbe  aumbat  ot 
tbsse  eallB  la  oonatantly  :  ~ 

thsy  are  sMheiiisly  vuoylng. 
Bimistaly. 


8r.  laawcm.  WB.. 

Au0tut  ti.  1979. 
toi:  I  ^»'«  writing  yoa  aad  imirg 
you  to  plsaaa  balp  to  bava  UU  XJk  MMt 
psMsi    It  would  ba  wondMfUl  not  to  bs 
botlisrad  by  aU  tos  trtspbona  sonajanrs 
Tbank  you. 


IftLWAT; 

Ma.  Aam:  We  are  in  tuU  aiweat  at  BUI 
KJL  14aM  ir-^'^g  to  Oaa^aas  to  atop  to* 
uaa  of  tte  taU^ons  M  a  ■aUlog  hisiWs  and 
wtU  uia>  aU  our  tHands  to  votoa  tbalr  sup- 
port a(  ttalabm. 


OmaHT, 
Autmt  f.  19172. 

RKPaassirTATiva  iMm   >■!■:   I  aos  wrtttog 
thto  note  out  o<  dsspsratlon.  to  votos  «y  i 
port  for  tba  bUl  pandtog  to  C 
14a94. 

Z  osrtatnly  do  baUsva  tbmX  tb«  pubUc 
rturald  hava  aoais  oontral  over  tslaphnns 
aoUettors.  wa  pay  our  flaanttity  tali^aans 
bim  so  w*  may  bava  «bs  flOBveBiaaes  of 
siMb  a  aarvloa;  not  ao  paopla  oofe  to  saU  us 
■oinsaung  eaa  UBS  tola  sMvtoa. 

Hot  only  aca  tbsas  amt  IneiiaUng  eaila 
a  ~"«-n-~  but.  Z  tmA  thai  to  tbs  prlvaoy 
or  ay  own  bama.  I  abould  not  bava  to  be 
sttbjsetsd  to  such  blgb  praarun  and  izrlta- 
Ing  antagonlsnia. 

Bowsvar.  tihata  la  anothsr  a^Mot  to  this 
IsstM  I  alK>  find  it  awkward  and  ambarraaslng 
•t  timas  wHen  sneb  phflantibrople  organlaa- 
tloas  M  ttM  istaiBiiB.  an  taxartb.  groupa.  aad 
an  fund  — '''"g  eaaipalgnsn  ean  to  aik  you 
to  buy.  gtvs  or  oanvaBS  tbs  asigbtaBliood  for 

X  tosl  guttty  aaytog  ao  to  tbssa 
bus  to  an  praattDsmy  w*  are  no* 
ly  aMs  to  owitttottto  to  aU  tha  gi     _ 
oaUupoauB.  Wa  bava  sao«gh  oaastat  to  < 
(toor.  to  whaoi  I  find  tt  too  dMtoalt  to  My 


With  our 
tt  li  my 


to  do  It  thla  way 


pbooa  diiaetory  ssrr- 

ao  raadtly  available. 

aa  m> 

to  nsad  oC  a  asrttes  or 

my  fMnSy  eaa  aad  wlab 


««  will  90  gst  tt. 
iMtt  to  tbe  iiiMiiHiin  wa  doat  waat  to  ba 
bothSBsd  by 

yon  at 
ba  toi 

offer,  to  laoatoa 
yon  to  to»ast  to 

veatura.  Bow  araA  thla  wfll  an 
OBs'B  guaaa.  but  tt  wont  took 
black  aad  wbtta  m  tt  sDundi  oear  tbs  piMMW. 
Z  usga  foa  to  ooattava  to  your 
■aga  of  ton  MB 
aad  I  bops  your  ao-toOMOo  wffl  aU 
dOlgmty 
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SQUTTABLE  TREATMENT  FOR  FOR- 
SXON  SERVICE  EMPLOYEES 


HON.  JOHN  M.  ASHBROOK 

or  OHIO 
IN  THS  HOU8B  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  IS.  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  nu- 
mercuB  occasions  tn  the  past  I  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  seri- 
ous problUQS  of  denial  of  due  process  and 
democratic  procedures  to  anployees  of 
the  Foreign  Service  of  the  United  States. 
Since  early  1808,  when  I  introduced  leg- 
islation calling  for  an  appeals  mecha- 
nism outside  the  State  Department  for 
Foreign  Servloe  officers.  I  have  observed 
with  irawlna  Incredulity  the  ever-pro- 
Uferatlns  devices  to  which  management 
can  resort  to  deny  due  process  and  falr- 
play  to  employees.  The  case  of  John 
Hemenway.  a  former  PSO  who  was  se- 
lected out  of  the  State  Department,  is 
one  instance  in  which  State  abuses  have 
i«cetved  ptUdlc  attention.  After  a  strenu- 
ous battle,  Mr.  Hemenway  finally  was  ac- 
corded an  vpitcaHs  hearing  on  the  merits 
of  his  case  and,  after  over  2  years  in 
process,  a  decision  on  his  grievance  may 
be  shortly  forthcoming. 

Recently.  Mr.  Hemenway  voiced  op- 
podtloci  to  amendments  to  the  constitu- 
tion of  ttie  American  Foreign  Service  As- 
soeiatioD— ^AFSA— tiie  group  which  in- 
cludes many  Foreign  Service  employees 
in  its  membership.  As  AFSA  Is  Involved  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Foreign  Service,  Mr. 
Hemenway 's  differences  with  that  or- 
ganliaUon.  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
could  poaslbly  ptay  an  important  role 
in  the  present  drive  to  secure  equitable 
b«atnie»t  for  Ptorelgn  Service  emrdoyees 
In  their  grievance  recourses.  I  Insert  at 
this  point  Mr.  Hemenway's  letter  of  Au- 
gust 17  to  the  chairman  of  the  board  of 
AFSA: 

WA&HIirGTOX,  O.C., 

Axigxut  17, 1972. 
Amxucam  FomxtoM  Sbivicx  Association, 
ChaimaM  •/  Vie  Board, 
WMkiMftam.DJC. 

DsAB  Mb.  Habkop:  In  my  letter  to  yoa  of 
Aucwt  11.  ion.  I  reocmed  your  penanal  in- 
totvwMflit  ta  attesipta  to  Miiacr  ntatariaU  I 
wtib  to  smUI  to  tk*  AsMrtMn  Foreign  Serr- 
to*  AMoetotton  (AfSA)  BMMlMnlUp  iiodw 
ArtMe  XZ.  SMttac  S  of  Uw  AFSA  By-Lawm. 
This  letter  records  more  fully  yovir  efforts 
•t  aeBaocahip.  Cor  ttw  reoortl. 

In  iOoct.  by  vartous  devtaas,  ywx  tsoA  otbmr 
mamben  of  tte*  APBA  Board  bavo  placed  ob- 
etacta  la  mj  vmy  deUbarstely  to  taakm  man 
diacott  tbe  aKflrelM  of  rlgbts  at  meoobsahlp. 
In  this  case,  my  oppoeltloa  to  yowr  propeaad 
aznoBdBKiits  to  the  Oartiflcato  of  Inoorpora- 
Uon  (OuMSUtutkm) .  I  do  ac*  IMW  to  taO 
you  ttwt  eeaaanlklp  «■»  ^  asarclMd  by  a 
i«rtaty  a<  means  beatdaa  oatrtglat  dalattosi  or 
anMoK  at  wttectal  (wlilcli  «ba  Board  alK> 
appMrs  ready  to  do) .  m  my  vtow,  ttae  moat 
imMtmit  at  yoar  laaiMniiaii  are  thoae  calcu- 
lated to  delay  my  aeoaaa  to  tbe  membsrs  ao 
wwij  ttmt  my  eonuoatmlaattDoa  wtu  become 
moot  through  tardtnesi. 

Sumcatoa  for  osrsniaMp  used  by  yon  and 
tbe  Board  have  laeludad:  (a)  dwnanrta  for 
paymss^  tor  tka  AVBA  malUag  Uat;  (b)  In- 
sistence that  ay  nalUac  to  tlie  mambarrii%» 
meet  the  Board's  test  of  "germaneness"— 
even  though  I  was  opposing  the  Board's  own 
amendments;  (c)  restrictions  on  the  length 
of  my  statement  of  opposition  circulated  to 
the  membership;   (d)  various  artificial  con- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

trlvanoes  as  the  requirement  that  the  ad- 
dreea  stleiwi*  I  was  required  to  pay  for  not 
be  iwnoved  from  the  AFSA  Clab  \inttl  at- 
teotad  to  envaiopes  I  bad  provided  tor  tbe 
mall  out. 

Delay — one  of  tbe  key  motivations  for  all 
censorship — already  baa  resulted  from  the 
Board's  action. 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  !s  to  set  down 
as  a  matter  of  record  various  attempts  by 
you  and  the  AFSA  Board  to  suppress  In- 
formation I  wish  to  send  to  the  AFSA  mem- 
bersblp  at  my  own  expense.  You  are 
obstructing  my  efforts  to  inform  the  mem- 
bership that  the  wise  course  would  be  to  re- 
ject the  amendments  to  the  AFSA  certifi- 
cate proposed  by  you  and  the  AFSA  Board. 

1.  At  the  June  28.  1972  Annual  Business 
Meeting.  I  requested  precise  Information 
oonoemlng  salaries  the  Board  sought  to 
"regularize"  by  amending  tbe  Certlflcate.  No 
adequate  explanation  was  ever  offered  at  that 
meeting.  To  this  day  no  one  (outside  the 
Board)  knows  what  must  be  "regularized". 
The  term  "regularise"  was  used  in  the  July 
and  August  Foreign  Service  Journal  Ui  trans- 
mitting official  Board  positions  endorsing  the 
amendments.  The  presumption  therefore  i>er- 
slsts  among  many  Informed  AFSA  members 
in  Washington  that  something  Is  or  was  not 
regular  with  present  Board  financial  arrange- 
ments concerning: 

(a)  Previous  borrowing  from  the  scholar- 
ship fund; 

(b)  Borrowing  to  cover  borrowing  from 
the  scholarship  fund,  now  presumably  paid 
back: 

(c)  i>ayment  of  salaries  to  Board  members 
In  the  approximate  amount  of  the  amounts 
which  have  been  borrowed. 

2.  Restriction  by  you  of  opposition  state- 
ment to  600  words  was,  in  Itself,  hardly  con- 
ducive to  "openness".  When  eight  amend- 
HMnts  are  Involved,  such  restrictions  are  a 
blatant  curtailment  of  open  discussion.  It  Is 
a  dodge  for  censorship.  Simply  to  cite  the 
language  used  in  tbe  eight  amendments  and 
the  clianges  made  would  have  taken  more 
than  600  words! 

My  protest  to  this  limitation  was  met  by 
a  deadline  of  only  three  (3)  hours  to  get  a 
«»0  word  protest  Into  the  Journal.  Tet,  the 
Joumeil  was  not  mailed  for  another  three 
weeks,  leaving  one  to  wonder  why  more  time 
could  not  have  been  given  me.  Twenty -four 
boars  would  have  been  a  help. 

3.  Denied  the  right  of  an  adequate  state- 
ment in  the  Journal,  I  decided  to  contact 
the  membership  l>y  maC  This  is  the  right 
of  any  member,  under  Article  XI,  Section  3 
of  the  By-Laws.  Here  I  was  confronted  with 
a  hoet  of  problems  designed  to  defeat  my  de- 
cision, delay  the  maUout,  or  reduce  its  effec- 
tiveness as  an  oppoetlon  statement.  My 
Buggeetlooa  that  ttae  ballots  and  arguments 
of  both  sides  be  sent  by  first  class  mall  were 
rejected. 

4.  Payment  /or  the  list  was  required  from 
me,  personally,  although  the  list  seems  to 
have  been  given  to  others  for  no  paynient  on 
ottaer  oecMloos.  It  Is  a  i«qulrement  of  the 
By-Laws  that  the  Association  address  tbe 
envelapes  for  such  a  mailing:  tbe  By-Laws 
make  no  reference  to  payment  for  this 
service. 

6.  An  Amendment  Committee,  hand- 
picked  by  you  personally  and  endorsed  by 
the  AFSA  Board,  which  U  pushing  tbe 
amendments,  did  not  contain  a  single  op- 
ponent of  tbe  pn^Hiaed  amendments  despite 
my  specific  suggestion  that  this  would  fa- 
cilitate communication. 

5.  The  right  pou  demanded  to  censor  my 
■tateaMnt  to  the  memberahlp  was  expreased 
a  number  ot  times,  but  nowhere  more  clearly 
than  the  '<*««^~i  you  bad  tbe  Szecutlve  Di- 
rector ocmmunlcate  to  me  on  11  August, 
1073,  which  I  made  a  matter  of  record  In  my 
letter  to  you  of  that  date.  You  required  that 
I  make  a  statement  as  follows : 

"I  recognise  the  right  of  the  AFSA  Board 
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to  examine  the  content*  of  my  m«.iny|g  p^tg^ 
to  my  being  allowed  to  rvmore  the  suwdutm 
(bearing  addresses)  fran  the  A78A  -gnai- 
Ises." 

In  my  letter  to  you  of  11  Augnst,  \vn.  I 
told  yon  this  was  a  cram  effort  at  eesaorthip 

7.  AUegedly  to  "protecf  the  AFSA  mem', 
hershtp  list  (In  view  of  the  upcoming  elee- 
tions  under  BO  llSSO,  It  was  explained),  bat 
In  reality  In  support  of  the  oenaorsh^  men- 
tioned above,  I  was  forced  to  affix  addnii 
labels  on  the  envelopes  In  the  AfBA  Club 
Building.  My  alternative  to  this  anange- 
ment — stated  by  the  AFSA  Board — was  to 
pay  an  additional  $84.00  Cbrlnglng  xb»  total 
to  $184.00) .  Envelopes  and  postage  extra,  of 
course  I  There  are  a  number  of  problems  with 
this  position  of  yours: 

(a)  It  directly  suggests  that  my  <q)po«i. 
tlon  to  the  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ments is  somehow  disloyal  to  AFSA — ^that  I 
would  work  against  AFBA's  best  Interwts. 

(b)  In  fact,  I  am  trying  to  defend  the 
existing  Constitution  against  what  I  conilder 
Improper  usurpations  by  you  and  the  ptcwnt 
AFSA  Board.  Thoee  of  our  colleagues  who  ate 
in  the  field  know  little  of  past  unauthortaed 
actions  of  the  AFSA  Board  and  I  am  trying 
to  Inform  them,  against  your  opposition. 
You  know  very  well  that  these  amendments 
are  only  the  first  step  to  facilitate  m^r  re- 
visions in  the  governing  By-Laws  of  iVSA. 

8.  When  finally  given  me,  the  AfSA  mail- 
ing list  was  unynanageable,  for  it  oontaloed 
more  than  10,000  names  (AFSA  membmblp 
is  7,252) .  Additional  time  and  expense  will 
be  required  to  go  through  the  names  (which 
are  jumbled  and  random)  to  find  the  3,000 
or  so  duplicate  or  Improper  names. 

9.  Improper  attitude  of  the  AFSA  BoarA 
was  demonstrated  on  many  occasions,  bat 
at  on  tune  more  appallingly  than  at  the 
August  14,  1072  Board  Meeting,  which  met 
to  censor  me,  when  Mr.  Harris  suggested  that 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  me  from  using 
the  US  mails  to  contact  anyone  I  cared  to 
contact.  His  conclusion  may  have  been  that, 
therefore,  the  AFSA  Board  was  not  and 
could  not  "oenaor"  me.  That  miasm  the 
point.  To  defeat  the  proposed  amendments, 
I  must  contact  AFSA  members  who  are  en- 
titled to  vote  on  the  Issue.  To  contact  the 
Foreign  Service  generally  through  the  For- 
eign Service  list  serves  no  purpose;  It  would 
greatly  Increase  my  costs.  I  must  have  con- 
tact with  the  membership;  you,  Mr.  Harris, 
and  Um  Board  are  inhibiting  that  eontaet 
and  depriving  the  membership  from  having 
my  views,  which  they  can  either  aocept  or 
reject. 

in  sum,  as  I  said  tn  my  Journal  stats- 
ment  which  was  written  on  three  hours 
notice,  this  matter  has  provided  a  very 
severe  test  for  the  much -proclaimed  "open- 
ness" policy  of  the  present  AFSA  Board.  1 
think,  Mr.  Harrop,  you  and  tbe  Board  have 
fiunked  the  test.  In  that  you  aban  Kaae- 
thlng  In  common  with  Mr.  Maoomber,  wboM 
policies  you  seem  determined  to  promote— 
whether  or  not  they  are  In  the  IntereeU  ct 
the  AFSA  memberahlp,  the  Foreign  Service  d 
the  United  Stetee,  or,  for  that  matter,  even 
larger  Inteiesta. 

I  do  not  want  to  Ulwr  the  point,  but  if 
you  were  really  mtereetad  In  prtrtectlag  AFSA 
Intereste  In  the  affairs  of  BO  11636,  you  would 
realize  that  possesion  of  the  AFSA  membar- 
ship  is  Irrelevant.  The  Foreign  Service  list 
Is  far  better  suited  for  someone  grinding 
axes  In  that  stniggle.  PractlcaUy  all  persons 
on  the  Foreign  Servloe  list  (eaoept  CIA,  DOD, 
Treasury  and  tbe  like)  can  vote  under  BO 
11636.  Many  people  on  tbe  AFSA  list  can 
not  vote  under  BO  11636.  But  they  can  vote 
against  yovir  proposed  amendmente  to  the 
AFSA  Constitution.  That  Is  the  vote  ^t 
interests  me  and  should  Interest  the  A^JA 
membeMhtp;  no  doubt  that  aocounta.  In 
part,  for  your  obstruettonlst  taettoa  In  pro- 
viding me  with  the  AFSA  list,  as  required  by 
Article  XI  of  the  By-Laws. 

Under  your  leadership,  AFSA  has  failed  to 
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.Mir  own  tMt  eg  "onMiwew"  when  you 
'^  dwtoton  in  an  undated  letter,  of 


STSdtael  Oannett.  who  wrote  me . 
"^tSaSd  be  aaderrtood  that  your  addl- 
«jL^Mnw»t  wia  have  to  be  germalne 
^  Tt^S^  by  the  Committee,  to  the 
<*yS  liiMUBeMU  (sic).'  (mis-spelling 
SrSkTarlainal.) 

<S^Au3w*  16.  ^^n,  on  instructions  from 
«J*V»ABoard.  AF8A  BMCUtlve  Director 
iSnia  BuahneU  wrote  me  the  foUowlng: 
''^Teferenoe  to  Items  (3)  ttmw^gh  (») 
-.  ."  I-  Mnsraph  six  of  your  Outline  for 
SS  Kt^dSZtng  It  August  1972.  the 
rft  „^  unable  to  dtotermin*  tbe  garoians- 
JJ^o*  the  additional  material   you  pro- 

'*3r'ltems  (8)   through   (6)   to  which  Mr. 
•^osQ  referred,  were   the   foUowlng: 

ink  record  at  my  difficulties  in  attempt- 
^  to  oppose   the    AFSA   Board    to   these 

(I  beUere   this   germane   to   aU   of   the 


"^r'txtzacte  from  flnsnrlal  reporto  show- 
tag  pajments  that  are  to  be  "regularlaed.- 
(];^(tlnent  and   germane   to   amendment 

Mt  Bctraete  from  leomt  coogieMlonal 
nmtiwr  abowlng  atteiiq>te  at  AFBA  Board 
luu^mm  to  attempt  to  influence  leglsla- 
ttoB  Otf  to  oarry  on  propaganda. 
(OeiTiMiiw'  to  ameadmant  no.  4) 
(i)  oommentary  on  tlie  ballot  aa  published 
with  tbe  two  stotemente;  what  to  do  to  re- 
call your  baUot  if  It  la  already  sent  before 
tMS  — ^"''"t  wee  received  aiid  therefore 
loeorrectly  throogh  error  or  mlstn- 


(Ctamane  to  an  of  the  ameitdmente.) 
(•)  A  rvtom  card  that  acknowtodgea  that 
tbe  amiirienrr  has  received  thla  naaillog. 
(Oermane  to  this  opposition  mailing.) 
To«  and  tbe  Board  stand  condemned  by 
year  own  actions  and>re«5ord  in  this  effort 
1e  OMMor  me.  TiM  membership  of  AVBA — 
yov  own  cc^leaguee  In  the  Foreign  Service 
IB  Washington  and  in  the  field— deeerve 
floapetency  from  a  leadership  aggreaalvely 
Mloated  to  their  Intereste.  In  fact,  yon 
md  the  present  Board  have  supported 
•iMenti  of  q;>eetal  Interaat  within  manage- 
imnt  drelea  at  the  Department  of  State 
wkldi  Is  supervising  tlie  noticeable  decay  of 
•■  Btaadaxda  In  the  aervioa— Including 
ttntffa  and  security  for  oomipetent  Mnidoyeea. 
TJUWtunately,  I  have  had  to  eonclude  that 
jour  dedaloDS,  IndlvlduaOy  and  collectively 
«  ttM  AFBA  Board,  have  been  colored  by 
yoor  own  personal  future  career  planning — 
Mk  Itae  beet  mtereste  at  AFBA  and  tta  mem- 
bsnhlp. 
Ton  might  wish  to  comment  on  the  "ger- 
mem"  of  this  letter,  for  I  Intend  to 
-  It  to  the  entire  membership  of  AFBA 
I  to  anyone  tiae  who  might  be  Interested, 
atncerely  yours, 

JORW  D.  HXMKltWAT. 


KLLEN  FULLARD-LEO:  ORANDE 
DAME  OF  HAWAn  AMATEUR  ATH- 
LETICS 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAII 

m  ISK  HOUSB  OF  RKPRBSBNTATTVBS 
FTidttV,  August  It,  1972 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  hon- 
ored In  Honolulu  earlier  this  month,  on 
ttie  eve  of  the  summer  Olympic  Oames 
tan  Munich,  was  a  lady  who  was  saluted 
tv  SOTcnl  leiieratltHis  ai  amateur  ath- 
Mm,  Inehidlnf  f<Mnner  Olympians.  Mrs. 
Ben  Fttllard-Iieo,  now  88,  devoted  64 
amagiwg  years  to  the  advancement  of 
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amateiu:  athletics  not  only  In  Hawaa 
bat  also  elsewhan  in  the  world. 

AffectiODat^  called  the  "srande  dame 
of  amateur  athletics"  in  Hawaii.  Mrs. 
Pullacd-Leo  at  ace  33  becuM  the  first 
wiHBan  on  the  AAD  Bawd,  and  she  stUl 
serves  ta  that  caprctty.  Reeently.  the 
AAU  presented  her  a  veteran's  award 
and  made  her  a  life  monber.  As  a  mem- 
b»  of  the  UJB.  Olympic  Committee,  she 
also  sored  as  an  official  at  the  first  Pan- 
Am  Qamea  in  1951.  ^_. 

In  order  that  others  may  derive  en- 
joyment from  reading  about  tfala  delight- 
ful poson  in  the  worid  of  amatrariports. 
I  am  sulnnlttinc  for  tnfUiBlnn  tai  the  Rsc- 
osB  an  article  entttled  "She  Haa  Jtallt 
Her  Life  Around  Amateur  Attaletlca. 
which  aKieared  In  the  Honoluhi  Star- 
Bulletin  and  Ad^ertiaeci  of  August  o, 
1972,  and  another,  entiUed  ntn.  Ful- 
lard-Leo.  8g,  Is  Saluted  Here."  which  ap- 
peared ta  the  Honohilu  Star-Bulletta  o< 
AumistlS,  1973: 

[From  the  Honolulu  SSar-Bulletln  and 
Advartlaer,  Aug.  «,  1»73] 

Sen  Has  Buiur  Has  Lisa  Aaoxnn  Amatkos 

ATBLaXlS 

(By  Ben  Kalb) 
Wh«i  Mrs.  Kllen  Fullard-Leo  got  Into  a 
taxi  a  few  days  ago,  th»  husky  HawaUan 
driver  stared  at  tha  aa-year-old  lady  and 
said.  "You  look  familiar.  Fve  seen  you  be- 
fore." He  told  her  his  name  and  she  an- 
swered, -Oh.  yon  need  to  be  a  boa^  ftw 
Palama  Oettleiaant "  That  stnnnsd  dnver 
nearly  lumped  out  of  Us  seat. 

It's  not  im~'f""'^  far  Mm.  PuUartl-Leo  to 
remember  amateur  athletee  from  HawalL 
She's  built  her  life  around  them.  And  ahe 
doesnt  reaDy  stun  too  many  people  nowa- 
days. They  Just  think  aba's  so  aau^ng  any- 
way, that  nothing  ahe  cotiM  do  would  sur- 
pass anything  she's  done  prevlonaly. 

They  can  Mrs.  Fullard-Ijeo  the  gnmd  dame 
of  amatmv  athleWns  W»  appwprteto.  eto»% 
done  more  to  oganlae  and  supiMrt  attiUtfa 
in  HawaU  than  anybody  site  and  that's  not 
a  pubUc  reUtions  man  talking,  that*!  tagt.^ 

She  stm  keeps  an  up-to-date  record  book, 
but  you'd  figure  at  this  point  to  her  life 
everything  wouW  Just  beoorae  a  blur  of  num- 
bers with  no  names  attaetied.  Wrong. 

"I  can  entertain  myself  a  whole  nyit  by 
looking  at  these  names  and  remembcrliig  ttM 
night  they  broke  tbe  peoords."  nld  Mrt.  Ful- 
lard-Leo  In  her  sUgM  SacUah  aoeaat.  rt  Uke 
to  compare  what  happens  from  year  to  year." 

Mrs.  Fnllard-Iieo,  tHe  yu*"4i— *  **^'  '*** 
survivor  o*  1«  natonl  and  Uatfopted  ehtt- 
dren.  beeaiae  latsrsstad  ta  sposts  beoanas 
her  bvMbMud  was  a  ojiaiapinw  athlete  and  bar 
mothw  always  told  her,  "TX  behooves  a  good 
wife  to  get  mtereeted  in  what  her  husbead 
does.** 

She  was  the  ftmt  woman  on  the  AAU 
and  now  fi«  yean  latsr  sha-a  etiU  there.  She 
has  been  on  tbe  VS.  Olymple  Ocwamlttee  and 
was  an  official  at  tbe  first  Fan  Am  Oames  ta 
IWl.  She  was  recently  given  a  veterans  award 
by  tbe  AAU  and  aiade  a  Ufe  member. 

In  May  rtM  wns  naassd  Hawaii  liother  of 
tbe  Year  ("X  tbtnk  Tm  the  only  mother  that 
ever  won  on  athlstte  steam.")  And  If  tt 
wasnt  for  her.  there  wooMnt  be  aa  ssany 
athletic  cluba  to  Hawaii.  She's  had  a  hand 
In  organising  and  sapportlng  every  club  tram 
judo  to  awlmsalng. 

Mrs.  FttUard-Iiao  feeto  the  emphasis  on 
sporte  today  U  In  tbe  wrong  place.  She  be- 
lieves professlonallam  has  taken  over. 

"People  dont  get  Into  atMetira  today  for 
sport,  only  to  go  pro.  to  sail  tbeaaaelvm  to 
the  highest  bidder  for  promotkm,"  said  Mrs. 
FuUard-Leo.  "I  Uke  professlonja  sporte  be- 
cause an  athlete  had  to  be  good  to  get  there. 
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But  he's  not  aay 


Sba 
•thistles  today  Is  ths  Waiatng 
vtatted  Boaala  a  wtttte  feadc  sw 
as  athletics  la  mucamsd  tlwy  bat** 


tlMll^U 


■Tbe  «"—*>""  get  their  physical  dsvsiep- 
ment  when  they  learn  their  ABOs.  T^aBwbaa 
you're  10  or  13  yoa  ^ooas  what  i»<wt  you 
like.  In  this  eeuiMry  yon  ttsat  get  pliyitral 
devetopaasntaBiaiilcibseiioaL-      ^    ^^  ^ 

Bbe  than  dlsalssaa  tba  pliHnatyhy  that  If 
athletes  do  start  young  ttai^  wlH  kswn  ttcm- 
selvcs  out  aad  rsttoe  ftom  suasiirtlllMi  rt  » 
or  eo— aa  age  wben  tbey  sbwUd  )nst  tlmt 
enjoytaglt. 

<^^Roi«otan  and  tha  nul Us  pot  ath- 
letes In  the  Umellght  too  mutfi.  Tkoy  get 
away  from  the  spIrM  e<  sperteasanaMp.  Uke 
aU  good  things  they  overdo  tt.  Vary  often 
mothen  and  fatlMss  am  to  Masoa.  Ihay  wast 
to  make  a  naoM  tor  thamselvas  ao  tbey  puah 
the  kids.  I  blame  tbe  nawspapen  too.  You 
never  aee  anything  amataor.  It's  always  pro- 
f eealonata.  JsofU  Just  piaea  too  ssoclt  value 
on  oompetttten."  said  Ifta.  FaPstd  I*e.  b«- 
seU  a  sporte  eoiomnlst  tat  tbe  Advertiser 
tromlM»-«0. 

She  stante  to  back  of  tbe  Olymplca  and 
Avery  Brundage  -»•  per  cent"  bnt  fetfs  that 
tbe  purpose  of  tba  Oanaaa  has  etungad  a 
Uttle.  ^ ^ 

"The  Olympics  has  beocnne  an  sdvartise- 
ment  for  tbe  dty  that  hoste  It,"  said  Mrs. 
Fullaitf-Leo.  "Tlis  glamfor  of  tiM  Otym|iaeB  is 
lost  bacaose  wa  tiasa  world  etoasBplsMft^  to 
every  afant  ovary  yaar.  I  ^snt  tk&ik  the 
Olynptas  taaa  lost  Ita  arlfliial  pwposa.  bat 
a  gold  BM«al  toaay  Imt  aa  Hs^pertaat.  Pao- 
ple  want  to  eaah  la  on  It." 

Tlio  latMiislkmsl  Hawatlaa  Osaeo  Aasoola- 
tton  la  tbswalnff  a  taotlasoalal  for  Ifta.  Fol- 
isitf-Leo,  Aug.  14.  Tkay^m  mMsd  a  baa- 
miet  rooaa  to  the  AU  liaana  ■Dtal.  ITS  a  good 
eboloe.  bat  tt  aB  ttie  people  Idia.  Fallard- 
Uaa  bas  Itaiped  In  Bawall  Aeeldad  to  attend, 
tbey  wouMat  even  At  Into  Honolulu  8ta- 


[Fram  tha  Hbnotulv  Btar-BnUattn,  Aug.  1«, 
19731 
Maa.  FoixASB-Lao,  M.  Xa  Sauma  Baa 
Mis.  LsaUa  FBUatd-Xoo,  g*.  who  has  de- 
voted some  64  yean  to  tha  daMlnpwmt  and 
P»«T.yi*jw  rd  aiartr—  itlilatlrs  In  ITswatI  iTr-* 
around  the  worUL  was  honosad  Monday^  aa 
Aha  Alna  ■oUa  hSId  at  tha  Ala : 

given  awa>«  tftir  awai«U 
bonoiad  la  <  ^ 


Mm.  FoUard-Leo  was  pnsvitad  with  rep- 
licas of  Olymple  medals,  a  UfS  saemhsrsh^ 
to  tbe  IhtarBattanal  ^wallan  Oaaoe  Asso- 
ctotlan.  plaqwee,   trophlee,  lels  and   carved 


o(  the  IsislMiii  AShlaCte  Valon.  Ma- 

tkmaHy  and  Intemnttmially. 

liSttars  and  eitations  ware  reed  ftom  Presi- 
dent Nixon.  UJS.  Sen.  Htram  L.  Fong.  Hep. 
Spark  K.  Matstinaga,  the  AAU.  tbe  VS. 
Oty^pte  Oomaalttee,  the  VS.  Otysspiana,  the 
IComiBf  ifiMSn  CMS  of  HotMhaiu  and  several 


aba  also  received  letters  from  tbe  ssayors 
of  Tnhsnnestnirf  South  Africa  (where  she 
WM  bom)  and  Tiotorla.  Canada,  (where  she 
helped  iiigsiilas  saaaSew  swimming) 

In  lanionsi  to  aU  thla  laooc^tton.  ttae 
huntbia  bat  fleaty  apcrtawoaaa  tevaiad  crttl- 
ciam  at  tba  Unlwslty  of  Hawaii  for  not  Imv- 
Ing  a  irywtng  crew  and  tite  HawaU  Visitors 
Bureau  tor  net  eoeperatlBg  with  the  loeai 
AAU.  She  streesed  how  tl  '  ' 

ot  the  anaaal  "welfare  dstva" 
pay  rental  f  or  aae  of  puhUe  i 
pools,  prlvste  tra<As  and  the  Honolulu  In- 
t^natlonal  Center  for  indoor  sports. 
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•Otj  M  ya*n  In  athl*Uos  b«ve  convtnoMl 
m*  that  tti*  bmt  MiT«rtMii(  madlum  MctMit 
for  any  otMnmunlty,  !•  oonapetltlon  by  Ita 
champlanahtp-eaUtMr  ktbletw,"  ahe  aald. 

And  ib»  g»v«  M  •XAinplM,  Chinese  table 
tennl*.  Soutb  Afrle*'e  Omry  PUyer  In  golf  and 
"tbat  ebeea  game  In  Iceland." 

"And  didn't  Duke  (Kabanamoku)  In  19ia 
Bwim  Hawaii  right  out  of  the  Sandwich 
Islands?" 

Mrs.  PuUard-Leo  called  for  a  continued 
promotion  of  canoe  racing  and  sviggested 
competition  with  England  as  part  of  Hawaii's 
celebration  in  1978  of  the  discovery  of  Hawaii 
by  Oapt.  Jamas  Cook. 

"We  would  send  an  Hawaiian  crew  to  chal- 
lenge Oxford  In  orthodox  shell  boat  racing  on 
the  Thames — to  be  followed  by  an  outrigger 
canoe  race  across  the  English  Channel,"  she 
suggested. 


WHO  IS  DESTROYINa  OUR  ARMED 
FORCES?  (HI) 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAu><oainA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  18,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing Is  from  a  UPI  dispatch  of  Janu- 
ary 23, 1»71: 

The  UJ3.  Army  had  built  a  wall  around 
Its  tnstaU»tlon  Bit  Cam  Ranh  Bay  to  keep  out 
drug  pushers  and  prostitutes.  Now.  however, 
the  oflicUl  policy  is  permitting  ladles  of  the 
evening  to  be  sl^ed  onto  Its  bases  officially 
in  central  Vietnam  to  meet  American  troops 
In  their  barracks.  The  key  for  admission  to 
such  bases  is  a  Vietnamese  Identity  card,  a 
document  that  any  undercover  Viet  Cong 
agent  can  obtain  without  difficulty.  The 
Army  admits  that  the  girls  are  smuggling 
dope  Into  the  formerly  walled  Installations, 
as  well  aa  posing  serious  security  risks; 
but  says  the  Army :  the  risks  are  worthwhile 
in  the  Interests  of  keeping  the  peace  within 
an  Increasingly  disgruntled  and  demoralized 
Army. 

That  Is  an  example  of  how  Armed 
Forces  policy,  which  should  be  building 
up  the  morale  of  our  men  In  imlform, 
has  been  contributing  to  their  demoral- 
ization in  Vietnam.  The  origins  of  that 
policy  can  be  traced  to  very  high  levels. 

Until  June  1970,  for  Instance,  two  Navy 
lieutenants  were  giving  morning  intelli- 
gtace  briefings  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Their  names  were 
Oordon  Kerr  and  James  Pahura,  and 
both  were  members  of  the  Concerned 
OtBcers  Movement,  an  organization 
which  has  shown  itself  to  be  not  con- 
cerned about  victory  over  communism, 
but  preferring  Communist  victory  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

Going  down  one  step  in  the  chain  of 
command,  we  come  to  Adm.  Elmo  R. 
Zumwalt,  author  of  the  famous  Z-Orams. 
It  was  these  Z-Grazns  that  promulgated 
more  sideburns,  more  liquor  in  the  quar- 
ters, and  similar  changes  in  policy  lead- 
ing to  what  one  source  in  San  Diego 
would  call  "a  dangerous  undermining  of 
Navy  discipline  and  morale."  It  was  in 
San  Diego  that  180  active  and  retired 
admirals  voiced  their  vehement  objec- 
tions to  the  trend  reflected  in  a  New 
York  Times  report  that: 

San  Diego  and  other  Navy  towns  were  filled 
with  off-duty  saUors  in  unpreased  dungarees 
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often  q>otted  with  grease  stains  and  paint 
and  sometimes  ripped. 

No  wonder  a  Navy  man  would  com- 
ment in  the  Navy  Times  for  November 
1970: 

It  Is  patently  obvious  Admiral  Zumwalt 
intends  to  haul  the  U.S.  Navy  (wUllngly  or 
not)  into  consonance  with  liberal  America  as 
it  girds  for  the  31st  century. 

As  this  goes  to  press.  Admiral  Zumwalt 
has  hauled  the  Navy  still  further  in  that 
direction  by  announcing  his  capitulation 
to  the  Women's  Liberation  Movement  in 
the  form  of  plans  for  yoimg  ladies  to  man 
battle  stations  aboard  ship  and  perhaps 
even  fly  combat  missions  in  Navy  aircraft. 

These  trends  were  put  in  clearer  per- 
spective upon  discovering  that  on  June  2, 
1965,  Elmo  R.  Zumwalt  became  the 
yoimgest  rear  admiral  in  the  Navy  while 
serving  as  executive  assistant  and  naval 
aide  to  Paul  H.  Nitze.  then  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  now  negotiating  for  President 
Nixon's  Disarmament  Agency  in  Geneva. 
It  was  Paul  Nitze  who  headed  a  five-man 
committee  for  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  in  1958  that  called  for— among 
other  things —  opposition  to  the  develop- 
ment of  U.S.  military  strength,  except 
under  United  Nations  control:  opposed 
retaliation  by  the  United  States  even  if 
attacked;  advocated  turning  over  the 
Strategic  Air  Command  to  the  United 
Nations:  and  urged  that  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  Islands  be  handed  over  to  the  Chi- 
nese Communists.  Congressman  Wag- 
GONNER  of  Louisiana  described  this  docu- 
ment as  "a  rimning  theme  of  appease- 
ment, coexistence,  and  surrender,  the 
like  of  which  probably  cannot  be  found 
in  any  other  document  this  side  of  the 
Iron  Curtain." 

At  Fort  Carson,  Colo.,  once  known  as 
one  of  the  toughest  training  areas  in  the 
United  States,  the  Rocky  Moimtain  News 
reported  November  17,  1971: 

Biklnl-clad  go-go  girls  dance  nightly  In 
the  enlisted  men's  service  clubs.  The  post  has 
two  coffee  houses,  operated  with  government 
funds,  where  the  G.I. '3  gather  to  rap  with 
their  commanders,  practice  arts  and  crafts 
and  many  to  vent  their  anti-Army,  anti- 
Vietnam  war  views. 

This  undermining  of  our  military  by 
"pressure  from  above  and  pressure  from 
below"  follows  the  classic  pattern  out- 
lined In  Jan  Kozak's  book  "And  Not  a 
Shot  Is  Fired."  In  a  future  series  I  will  ex- 
plore the  part  that  tax-exempt  founda- 
tions have  played  and  are  playing  in 
these  developments.  Every  American 
would  do  well  to  think  very  deeply  on 
these  words  of  the  late  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur  in  his  annual  report  as  Chief 
of  Staff  of  the  U.S.  Army  in  1933: 

The  unfailing  formula  lor  production  of 
morale  la  patriotism,  self-respect,  discipline, 
and  self  confidence  within  a  military  unit. 
Joined  with  fair  treatment  and  merited  ap- 
preciation from  without.  It  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  pampering  or  coddling  an  army,  and 
it  is  not  necessarily  destroyed  by  hardship, 
danger  or  even  calamity.  It  wUl  quickly  with- 
er and  die  If  soldiers  come  to  believe  them- 
selves the  victims  of  Indifference  or  Injustice 
on  the  part  of  their  government,  or  of  igno- 
rance, personal  ambition,  or  ineptitude  on 
the  part  of  their  leaders. 


Augtist  18,  1972 


TRAININO  AND  EDUCATION  IN 
EARLY  CHILDHOOD 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

or   IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE8 

Friday,  August  18,  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
three  panels  at  my  recent  early  child- 
hood conference  in  Idaho  singled  out 
some  of  the  issues  which  are  currently 
of  importance  in  the  early  childhood 
field,  and  Identified  a  number  of  the 
obstacles  we  have  to  overcome  and  prob- 
lems we  must  solve  as  we  move  ahead 
to  meet  the  needs  of  young  children. 

Chairing  a  panel  on  "Training  and 
Education  in  the  Area  of  Early  Child- 
hood" was  Dr.  Everett  V.  Samuelson,  the 
very  distinguished  and  highly  respected 
dean  of  the  college  of  education  at  the 
University  of  Idaho.  In  Introducing  his 
panel.  Dr.  Samuelson  said: 

I  think  that  when  we  say  training  and  edu- 
cation, the  first  thing  is  to  keep  it  as  broad  as 
possible — the  whole  Idea — so  that  we  won't 
think  only  "well,  this  would  be  a  nice  major 
If  you  were  In  college,"  or  that  a  person  must 
be  a  professional  with  umpteen  degrees  and 
letters  behind  his  name  to  deal  with  chil- 
dren. 

The  area  of  training  and  education  should 
be  a  part  of  the  long  continuum  of  learning, 
so  we  need  to  think  in  terms  of  programs  of 
junior  high  and  high  school  level  and  we 
need  to  think  In  terms  then  of  some  college 
curriculums  and  In  graduate  work  and  ev- 
erything else.  By  training  people  in  early 
childhood  we  not  only  develc^  good  teach- 
ers and  good  workers  but  also  better  parents, 
so  that  maybe  you  could  say  that  there  is  a 
two-headed  benefit  to  the  area  of  early  child- 
hood. 

Panelists  were  Carolyn  Findlay,  Idaho 
Office  of  Child  Development;  Dr.  Harold 
Goff,  director,  education  professions  de- 
velopment, Idaho  Department  of  Educa- 
tion; Lois  C.  Moss,  home  economics  in- 
structor, New  Plymouth  High  School, 
Idaho;  Peggy  Fletcher,  home  economist. 
University  of  Idaho  Extension  Service; 
and  Sarah  Tracy,  director  of  Child  Care 
Studies,  Boise  State  College. 

I  Include  excerpts  from  the  panel  in 
the  Rkcord : 

Trainino  and  Edttcation  in  Early  CHnDHOOD 
(By  Lois  C.  Moes) 

Vocational  Home  Economics  in  the  Idaho 
High  Schools  provides  opportunities  for 
training  for  potential  parents.  It  consists 
of  a  semester  course  proceeded  by  a  general 
introduction  of  the  subject  In  Home  Econom- 
ics I.  Mostly  sophomores  and  Juniors  are  en- 
rolled In  the  coiirse. 

The  over-all  objections  of  the  course  is 
to  learn  how  to  build  a  feeling  of  trust  and 
seciurlty  In  children  by  meeting  and  satisfy- 
ing their  basic  needs.  In  trying  to  accomplish 
this  objective  students  study  the  physical, 
emotional  and  social  needs  of  children  as 
they  develop  from  infancy  to  adolescent. 
Ways  of  providing  creative  play  are  empha- 
sized so  the  chUd  baa  the  opportunity  to 
advance  in  sensory,  artistic  and  muscular 
development. 

In  about  one  third  of  the  vocational  htmie 
economics  schools  in  Idaho  a  play  school  is 
used  as  a  media  for  teaching  cbUd  develop- 
ment. This  Is  a  very  appealing  way  for  stu- 
dents to  learn  about  the  deTelopmfsnt  of 
chUdren.  It  reinforces  learning  and  at  the 
same  Ume  does  a  service  to  the  community. 
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-rtO-rta.  to  »  esplaiMitkm  of  how  New 

«,  a  »J»y  "onool  and  rtcrag*  to  teep  the 
^Jiinaot  the  part  at  tl>»  jmt  it  U  not  la 
HJrmrtii  HoamaMOm  MsaU.  picture  pumlM. 
3!:  furniture.  doU  houMt  and  furniture , 
^Je  used  to  equip  the  KJhool.  Cart  off  and 
Sa  chairs  and  dert»  are  borrowwl  from  the 
Sntary  school  to  help  equip:  plus  Inflated 
JJ^tubes,  and  parts  of  Junk  caw,  appll- 
J^  cartons,  hl«*«  salvaged  from  lumber 
iBitfg,  etc.  are  used. 

tS  play  waio*^  1*  ■•*  *^P  "*  *'*°  seeslDDS. 
•me  first  has  chUdren  from  two  and  one- 
iiS  years  to  five  years  In  attendance  for  a 
fSid  of  one  month,  four  out  of  the  five 
Ld^  days.  Students  work  with  the  chUdren, 
£^  Xbs  play  and  art  media  within  the 
SS^of  their  age.  One  cla«  period  Is  set 
!2to  to  oociect  wrong  procedures,  dtocuss 
^tMb«n  reactlone  and  plan  for  the  foUowing 
aariL  At  the  end  of  the  younger  chUdren's 
^Zaa.  the  play  achool  Is  analyzed,  and 
JJaramg  prooeduree  and  ways  of  handling 
ffriMwin  are  reemphaalwd. 

Bshavloral  objectives  of  chUdren  five  to 
gdiooi  age  are  then  discussed.  Additional 
tadbnlquee  are  taught  for  deveUvment  of 
fl^«<— n  Kindergarten  procedures  are  used 
«ltfc  this  age  group.  The  play  school  U  re- 
pMied  with  the  older  children  with  the 
l^ow-up  discussion  at  the  end  of  the  ses- 
ikm.  A  comparison  of  abUltles  of  the  two  age 
graups  are  discussed. 

It  is  felt  by  many  Home  Economics  educa- 
ton  that  the  child  devrtopment  classes  are 
Chs  most  beneficial  to  the  studenU.  Tech- 
aiquss  normaUy  taught  only  In  coUege 
nliiB—  are  learned.  The  students  are  much 
better  equipped  to  raise  their  own  children 
and  many  misconceptions  are  cleared  up  by 
tUioourae. 

It  also  benefits  the  conVmunlty  by  aUowlng 
a  means  for  pre-schod  children  to  be  to- 
(tttier,  learn  to  play  with  each  other  and 
lUghtly  prepares  them  for  entering  the  first 
grade. 

IMKO  ExTENsiow  Horn  Economics  P«ocham 

(By  Peggy  Fletcher) 

The  University  of  Idaho  Extension  Home 

■gocumilcs  Program  provides  education  in  all 

lipeets  of  famUy  living.  Home  Economists  are 

I  in  almost  every  county  of  Idaho  to 
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nmUy  stabUlty 

Consumer  competence 

Phmlly  housing 

FamUy  healtib 

Oammunlty  resource  development 

Among  tlioae  being  served  are: 

Toong  famines 

Touth  , 

The  disadvantaged 

The  elderly 

Professionals  In  other  agencies 

The  general  public 

Kr  ttie  purpose  of  this  oonferenoe  today, 
I  win  UH  you  how  extenstoD  home  enotiomlos 
edoeates  In  early  childhood  devetopment.  It 
ti  done  mainly  through  three  of  our  pro- 
grams: 

I.  4-H  program 

1  Toung  homemaker  program 

I.  Expanded  food-nutrltlon  educatioQ  pro- 
gnm 

Rot,  the  4-H  program: 

Throiigli  project  work  ttt  4-H,  girls  can 
■■hi  akUls.  knowledge  and  attitudes  to 
«oable  them  to  care  for  young  chUdren  as 
baby  sitters  now  and  to  enable  them  to  pro- 
vide a  satlsfBctorj  growth  oUmate  for  their 
o*B  ehfidren  In  the  fotuiv.  icaay  project 
ooBtnirato  to  tlM  gMM  ediioatkm  In 


Tn  dothlng.  she  leama  about  ehUdren% 
■tothing;  m  home  bBpronogMnt,  she  learns 


how  the  appears noe  of  the  home  can  In- 
fiuenee  an  famUy  member^  happiness;  and 
in  art,  she  can  learn  the  value  of  creative 
expression. 

But,  It  is  aoatnly  the  Foods-NutrlUon 
project  and  the  ChUd  Development  project 
that  I  want  to  emphastae.  The  goal  of  the 
Foods-MutrlUon  project  ia  to  promoU  good 
eating  habUs  In  ohUdzen  that  wlU  provide 
them  with  good  health  throughout  life.  It 
attempts  to  help  ohange  the  national  trend 
in  teenage  girls'  eating.  Too  frequently  their 
diet  Off  empty  oalorlaa  does  not  buUd  the 
body  required  for  the  pregnancies  of  early 
marriage. 

Promoting  adequate  teenage  nutrition  to- 
day may  provide  the  very  beet  basis  for  ade- 
quate childhood  devetopment  ttMBorrow. 

The  ObUd  Devtfopment  project  Itself  oon- 
sists  of  three  units  of  study  of  tSM  litfant 
and  young  child. 

1.  "Sitting  Pretty"  U  the  first  project.  It 
emphasises  safety,  story-telling  and  game 
playing;  and  skills  such  aa  diapering  and 
feeding  babies.  The  projaet  requires  SO  houn 
of  child  care  and  the  wilng  at  a  magic  bag 
containing  5  safe  toys  to  entertain  children 
of  different  age  levels. 

3.  "Toys  are  Tools"  is  the  second  wait.  The 
emphasis  U  on  toys  as  learning  experiences 
for  children.  4-H  members  learn  the  value  of 
creative  play  for  chUdren.  Again  30  hours 
of  child  care  are  required. 

3.  "More  About  ChUdren"  Is  the  third 
project.  Activities  Include  hoping  children 
to  learn  a  useful  skUl,  to  understand  nature, 
and  to  experience  dramatic  play.  Skills  learn- 
ed are  bathing  a  baby  and  arranging  play 
areas  In  the  hofne.  In  aU  a(  theee  projects  the 
teenager  must  demonstrate  a  sklU  or  give  a 
Ulk.  This  education  Is  provided  to  the  4-H 
member  by  vcrilunteer  adult  and  older  teen 
leaders  who  organize  and  supervlae  4-H 
clubs.  The  Bxtenslon  Home  Economist  trains 
these  leaders. 

The  young  homemaker  is  another  primary 
educational  target  In  early  childhood  devti- 
opment.  The  extension  home  ecooomlat  uses 
radio,  television,  newspaper,  newalettera, 
workslM^is,  nlsssM.  and  leader  training  pro- 
grams to  teach  the  young  mother  food  noeda 
and  clothing  needs  In  young  chUdren;  crea- 
tive experlenoae  for  chUdren;  guidance  tech- 
niques for  ChUdren,  and  homan  rtfatloos 
skUl  for  aU  family  mambera. 

Intensive  training  wUl  be  given  Idaho  ex- 
tension home  economists  next  fall.  You  can 
expect  a  program  thrust  through  Increased 
emphasis  on  education  in  child  development 
in  1973. 

The  third  program  through  which  Bxten- 
slon Home  Economics  teachea  Is  called  the 
Expanded  Food-Nutrltlon  Education  Pro- 
gram. Tills  educatlan  program  is  relatlvaly 
new  to  the  United  States  and  very  new  to 
Idaho.  Three  years  ago  federal  money  waa 
i^prcqtrlatad  for  the  extension  service  to 
promote  better  health  through  improved 
nutrition  for  low-Income  and  dlaadvsntaged 
f  amlllas.  This  money  was  usad  to  hire  para- 
profesalonals  In  19  counties  In  Idaho.  The 
Extension  Home  Soonomlat  provided  Inten- 
sive training  for  three  weeks  to  enable  tfaaee 
nutrition  aides  to  work  In  the  homes  on  a 
one-to-one  baiis  wltb  hooMmafcan 
training  la  provided  thioagh  a  weakly 
ing  of  the  aides.  Bach  aide  works  with  about 
ao  famines  at  one  tlMie.  WhlU  nutrition  to 
the  primary  emphasis,  many  contributing 
areas  are  covered — money  management, 
referral  earvlees,  and  child  derelopmant. 

Some  training  matartala  need  with  the 
aldea  and  written  In  a  slmpia  at^  for  the 
leas  educated  parent  are  "Talk  with  Baby." 
"Play  Oamea  With  Baby"  and  "Bablaa  Look 
and  Learn." 

When  homemakers  know  how  to  provide 
nnttMoua  food  (or  bar  fuBUy,  site  graduates 
from  the  program  into  a  group  learning 
situation. 


In  summary,  we  teach  the 
teach  the  ymmg  mottMr,  and  we  lis  ah  the 
para-prof  seelonal  aide.  nMre  Is  a  tim»-w<am 
adage  nrhe  hand  that  TOdki  the  cradle  miss 
the  world."  Tboee  of  n>  in  KsUmtoa  Borne 
Bconomtes  are  working  to  aae  ttiatt  tt  is  a 
loving  and  capable  band  that  roeka  that 
cradle. 


IS  THE  WAR  m  VIETNAM  A  RACIST 
WAR? 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAWAII 
IN  THX  HOUSE  t»  BKPBBSBrTATIVBS 

Friday.  Autrutt  It.  1972 

Mr.  MATBUNAOA.  Mr.  Bpeaikee,  the 

admlnJstratkm's  recent  announcement  of 
yet  another  Increase  in  ttie  bomblziff  of 
North  Vtetnam,  coupled  with  the  with- 
drawal of  the  last  XJB.  ground  oomtMit 
forces  from  South  Vietnam,  makes  tt  Im- 
perative for  us  to  eTamhvi  an  avect  of 
the  war  which  probably  has  received  less 
than  the  attsntkm  It  deserves. 

Involved  Is  a  factor  wfakh  wUl  influ- 
ence our  policy  in  Asia  for  yean  to  eome, 
and  which  Is  already  a  aonroe  ot  great 
concern  and  embarraasmeot  to  some  of 
our  stanchest  Asian  alUes. 

Is  the  war  in  Vietnam  a  racist  war? 

Tears  from  now.  when  the  tumult  and 
shouting  surrounding  Vietnam  has  sub- 
sided. hlst(X7  may  record  that  the  United 
States — a  iwedomlnankhr  white  natioc 
commanding  the  greatest  resoorces  and 
the  most  advanced  military  technology 
ever  known— systematioaUy  destroyed 
its  foe — an  Asian  agricultural  nation 
smaller  than  North  Dakota— merely  be- 
cause Its  people  wore  yellow  skins. 

Would  we  pursue  this  policy  of  massive 
bombing  and  total  destruction  if  the  foe 
were  a  small,  white  Westran  nation? 
That  is  a  crucial  questian  wfalefa  Is  being 
answered  in  the  negative  by  sooae  ot  our 
Asian  alllee  who  recall  that  a  Caocasian 
nation  was  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weap- 
ons agataist  an  Asian  nation. 

The  total  number  of  bombs  dropped  on 
North  Vietnam  exceeds  the  total  dropped 
by  the  United  States  and  its  allies  during 
WorM  War  n.  Despite  their  numerous 
wars,  the  Wastam  natlona  have  stepped 
short  of  totally  destroring  their  nelgh- 
bcfn.  However,  Asian  peoi^  on  the  oth- 
er side  of  the  world  are  dUferent — or  at 
least  that  is  the  way  it  must  seem  to  our 
Asian  allies. 

I  am  submitting  for  toclnslon  in  the 
RxooKO  a  thought-provoking  article  by 
Honolulu  Star-Bulletin  Columnist  Wil- 
liam H.  Bwlng  entitled  "The  Baeist  Fac- 
tor in  the  War."  and  I  strooi^  nrge  my 
colleagues  to  give  more  consideration  to 
this  Impottant  Imbtw: 
(Prom  the  HoDdnln  Star  Bulletin.  Aug.  16, 

lers) 

Thx  Racut  pACToa  nr  ths  Wax 
(By  wmiam  H.  Iwtog) 
The  racial  factor  assms  to  be  aa  immen- 
tlonable  aqiect  at  our  war  wltli  North  Viet- 
nam. Tet  w«  all  know  the  vwit  au^jority  of 
whlto  Americans  regard  any  race  othar  than 
Caucasian  as  tntarlor.  Th«  reason  U  ttiat  the 
only  substantial  eoataot  VtM&t  bave  had  with 
another  race  U  wMi  blask  people.  Stacks. 
they  believe,  are  Infmor,  so,  then,  are  aU 
others  except  whites. 
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Ear*  in  Hawaii  w«  know  better.  We  Cau- 
cMlasfl  an  awaie  tbat  we  ounalvet  aie 
ottaa,  a  not  genazmUy,  toofeed  down  upon  by 
riiiiiMe  and  Japaneee,  and  not  without  oauM. 
We  aM  aofiiiatrVK^  wltb  tbelr  natuxal  and 
•cqtilied  ablUtlee  and  we  know  theee  often 
exceed  our  own.  But  BawaU  la  lew  tban  one- 
htil  ot  one  per  cent  of  the  population  of  the 
United  States,  so  we  don't  count  for  much 
•8  an  example  of  national  opinion. 

Uttle  by  UtUe,  really  at  the  pace  of  a 
mloroacoplc  »naU.  white  Malnlanders  are  be- 
glxmlnc  to  recognise  the  talenta  and  Utent 
abUltiee  ot  black  people.  It  may  be  true  that 
the  nmmrt  integration  u  proceeding  faster  In 
MiaalsBlppl  than  in  Ulohlgan  Is  that  South- 
wn  whites  know  blacks  better.  The  Southern 
whltaa  have  stubbornly  held  off  social  integra- 
tion as  long  as  they  could — it  is  a  human 
falling  to  prefer  to  be  on  top — but  there  are 
too  many  black  people  who  hare  distin- 
guished themselves  In  too  many  fleida  to 
Ignore  them  longer. 

V^iTii«^nrt  whites  know  very  little  about 
Asians,  however. 

TlM  racial  factor  revealed  Itself  In  the  Ko- 
rean War  two  decades  ago  when  American 
soldiers  referred  to  Koreans,  their  aUiea  as 
well  aa  the  enemy,  as  "go(As."  "slopes"  and 
other  terms  of  denigration.  Similar  terms 
have  become  common  in  Vietnam. 

Ltttte  la  said  about  the  courage  of  men 
who,  flgHMtij  against  the  meet  lopsided  odds 
in  history,  stlU  are  able  to  give  a  good  ao- 
eount  at  themaelvea.  No  matter  where  you 
come  from,  regardless  of  the  color  of  your 
ffcin^  tt  takes  a  high  order  of  valor  to  face 
and  even  Invite  death  to  accomplish  a  mU- 
slon.  The  Viet  Ckmg  and  the  North  Vietnam- 
ese have  It.  We  have  it,  too,  but  that  isn't 
the  point.  We  assume  our  own  men's  eoturage 
baaauin  they  are  Americana.  The  i>oint  is 
that  the  enemy  has  It  also. 

From  time  to  time  sopieone  has  mulled 
over  the  question  of  whether,  had  Ji^wn 
onllapnoil  first  In  Worid  War  n.  we  would 
have  dropped  the  atomic  bomb  on  the  Ger- 
mans, a  Western  nation  of  Caucasian  ex- 
traction. Nobody  can  say  for  certain,  but  it  Is 
my  firm  oonvlotton  that  we  would  not. 

iy>  begin  with,  our  alllee  would  have  ob- 
jected. THe  Bomb  was  too  fearsome  an  instru- 
ment to  explode  on  a  neighbor.  The  Bviro- 
peana,  de^ite  their  countless  wars,  would 
have  shrunk  from  exterminating  one  an- 
other so  ruthlessly.  Asians  on  the  other  side 
ot  the  worid  were  different.  In  any  event, 
hlBtory  will  reoMtl  that  a  Caucasian  nation 
was  the  first  to  use  a  nuclear  in»pon  against 
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HlBtory  also  will  record  that  It  was  a  Cau- 
casian nation  that,  commanding  the  greatest 
resourosa  ever  known,  and  possMatng  a  tech- 
nology bey<md  even  the  imagination  of  its 
tiny  enemy,  methodically  reduced  that 
enemy — ^Aslan — to  the  Stone  Age. 

Our  leaders  are  not  so  outspoken  as  to 
say,  aa  Oen.  Curtis  LeMay  once  said,  that  we 
are  bombing  them  back  to  the  Stone  Age. 
But  this  is  what  is  happening.  When  a  na- 
tion loses  its  industry,  its  ewnmunications 
and  its  transport,  not  much  is  left  except 
•grloultural  and  animal  life. 

Would  we  do  this  to  a  Western  nation? 
Would  we  do  it  to  Cuba?  Or  ChUe.  or  any 
other  lAtin  American  country?  Or  a  Euro- 
pean? Of  course  we  woxild  not.  However  in- 
solent the  enemy  might  be — a  word  Presi- 
dent Nixon  once  used  to  describe  the  North 
Vietnamese— we  would  find  a  way  to  settle 
things  without  such  wholesale  destruction. 
The  word  "wh<aeeale"  Is  used  advisedly. 
When  a  country  smaller  than  North  Dakota 
is  plastered  with  the  tons  of  explosive  being 
„^^r,a/taA  on  North  Vietnam,  any  more  limit- 
ing term  would  be  Inaocxuate. 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

OF  CAUFoamA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Auffiist  18.  1972 

Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph  Is  from  a  letter  to  me 
from  one  of  my  constituents,  Mrs.  Phil 
Hardwlck  of  Santa  Ana — quoted  with  her 
permission: 

I  was  Informed  by  my  doctor's  office  that 
the  drug  Anergex  has  been  taken  off  the 
market  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
beoause  they  say  they  have  found  it  Ineffec- 
tive. Both  my  son  and  I  went  through  the 
aeries  of  shots  for  our  allergies  and  found  It 
very  effective.  .  .  .  This  is  the  one  drug  my 
doctor  has  used  on  n>e  tbat  really  worked  and 
believe  me  he  has  tried  everything! ...  I  hope 
that  you  (will)  do  whatever  you  can  to  get 
Anergex  back  on  the  market,  to  impreae  upon 
the  Food  and  Drug  Admlnlatration  that  it 
does  work  and  we  need  the  drug.  .  ■  ■  I  really 
would  i4>preciate  it  if  there  is  anything  you 
oould  possibly  do." 

The  following  correspondence  ensued: 
Prom  my  first  letter  to  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration : 

The  enclosed  letter  from  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, objecting  to  your  action  removing 
the  drug  Anergex  from  the  market,  is  sent  to 
you  for  cranment  and  further  explanation 
of  your  action. 

Prom  my  second  letter  to  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration : 

I  have  your  letter  of  May  10  in  response  to 
my  inquiry  of  Aprtl  13  foUowlng  up  a  constit- 
uent's objection  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
drug  Anergex  from  the  market.  Tour  letter 
is  couched  in  very  general  terms  explaining 
your  authority  to  have  such  a  drug  with- 
drawn and  the  procedures  required  to  obtain 
permission  to  reintroduce  it.  Tour  authority 
to  take  this  action  Is  not  in  doubt  and  my 
constituent  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  under- 
take the  procedures  for  reintroducing  the 
drug  to  the  market.  What  she  needs  to  know 
Is  specifically  tohy  this  drug  was  withdrawn. 

Letter  to  me  from  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration.  June  14.  1972. 

Dkax  Mb.  Schmttz:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
May  Ifl,  1972  letter  further  regarding  with- 
drawal of  Anergex  from  the  market.  Aner- 
gex .  .  .  was  reviewed  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences-National  Research  Council 
and  subsequently  was  the  subject  of  an  order 
withdrawing  approval  of  the  new  drug  ap- 
pllcaUon  (NDA  10-491)  published  in  the 
FMeral  Register  of  June  10,  1971.  The  Com- 
missioner's finding  is  based  on  a  lack  of  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  the  drug  is  effec- 
tive .  .  .  We  cannot  permit  the  continued 
marketing  and  human  administration  of 
Anergex. 

Notice  that  in  this  correspondence, 
there  is  no  reference  to  any  findings  or 
even  any  allegations  that  this  particular 
drug  is  harmful  to  its  users;  further- 
more, it  was  prescribed  by  a  M.D.  after 
extensive  trials  of  other  antiallergic 
drugs  (HI  this  patient.  The  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  in  its  superior  wis- 
dom, simply  refused  to  allow  the  drug  to 
be  bought  or  sold  because  they  found  it 
to  be  ineffective.  Inquiries  such  as  mine 
hit  a  solid  bureaucratic  stone  wall.  Many 
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other  Congressmen  have  bad  similar  «s. 
periences.  This  is  how  Washlngtoa  now 
decides  what  medicines  you  may  take. 

The  same  attitude  and  poUdes  also  ex- 
tend to  nutrition  and  dietary  supide- 
ments.  For  several  years  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  has  been  develop- 
ing regulations  which,  once  they  go  into 
effect,  will  actually  take  vitamin  pUls  off 
the  market  because  of  their  alleged  in- 
effectiveness. Congressman  Cuia  Hos- 
mkr's  Nutrition  Protection  Act,  which 
would  prevent  this  action,  languishes  un- 
touched in  committee. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  sufferers  from 
alleregy  and  dietary  problems  are  bebig 
or  may  be  doiied  relief  through  actloos 
like  this.  But  it  is  still  worse  wheo  peo- 
ple are  abandoned  to  almost  certain 
death  by  the  same  kind  d  bureaucratle 
arrogance,  when  a  new  treatment  mlglit 
save  them.  That  is  what  Is  happentaig 
with  the  anticancer  a«ent  varioady 
know  as  Laetrile,  Amygdalln,  nitrfloslde, 
or  vitamin  B-17.  despite  solid  medical 
evidence  showing  tbat  In  a  substantial 
number  of  otherwise  terminal  cancer 
cases  it  has  greatly  assisted  the  patient. 
For  it  happens  that  Laetrile  does  not  fit 
the  usual  medical  categories  of  anti- 
cancer agents;  therefore,  the  Food  and 
Dnig  Administration  has  problbited  even 
its  testing  by  competent  medical  men. 
This  scandalous  situattcn  will  be  further 
explained  in  a  subsequent  newsletter. 


MANNY"  RIDGELL,  THE  MEMBERS' 
FRIEND 


HON.  JOHN  A.  BUTNIK 

OF  MnnntsoT* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPMEBBNTATIVES 

Friday.  August  18,  1972 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sun- 
day, August  6,  tbe  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives lost  a  good  friend.  A.  Wmmamid 
"Manny"  Ridgell  suddenly  passed  away. 
Manny  had  been  ttie  dedicated  helper 
and  friend  for  so  many  of  us,  and  had 
been  with  the  House  of  RQ)re8entativeB 
so  long,  that  I  gueas  we  all  assumed  he 
would  always  be  with  us.  The  sudden 
and  unexpected  death  of  this  friend  of 
the  House,  is  thus  all  the  more  distress- 
ing. J.    .^^ 

Manny  had  beei  Superintendent  of  the 
House  Office  Buildings  almost  as  long  as 
I  have  been  in  Congress,  and  he  far  out- 
ranked most  Members  in  time  of  service 
to  the  Congress.  Only  Chairman  Chxct 
and  Chairman  Patmaw  have  served  the 
House  longer. 

Mr.  (Speaker,  I  wish  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues of  the  House  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  career  of  this  House  veteran.  He  will 
be  dearly  missed.  I  also  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  my  profound  sym- 
pathy to  his  wonderful  family— a  family 
that  is  a  shining  example  of  living  the 
faith. 

My  words  can  bring  tbem  little  con- 
solation—far lees  consolation  than  their 
Uving  faith  brings  to  the  friends  Mannr 
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left  bdilnd  to  the  House  of  Reprcsenta- 
tlret. 

MINNESOTA  FARMBOY  LEADS 
ZESTP^IL  tlPE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"It's  a  beautiful  morning,"  barks  Coa<^ 
Rich  Bullard  "Cxnon,  FltaBlmmons,  move  it." 
And  he  does  "move  it"  for  two  hotirs  untU  hU 
once-white  T-ehlrt  is  soakad  with  perspira- 
tion and  dirt  and  grass  stains. 


HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

ov  KxmnaoTA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Fridav.  Augtut  18,  1972 
Ur  NEIBEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  to  my 
Might,  the  Washington  Star  carried  a 
feature  article  coneemlng  the  healtbi- 
xtm  and  vigor  of  midwestem  farm  peo- 
nle,  using  as  an  illustration  one  of  my 
Mostttuents,  Dick  FltaSimmcms  of  Good 
mmder,  Minn.  I  am  pleased  to  Insert 
Hi<a  article  by  Andrew  Malcolm  <rf  the 
neir  Yoric  Times  News  Service  in  the 
OanusaioNAL  IUcord.  Young  Pitz- 
ffhMfiwms'  story  serves  as  an  example  of 
the  aestful  life  enjoyed  by  people  in  our 
State  of  Minnesota  and  as  an  example 
to  the  Nation: 

Faekbot  TTFXFias  HxAiTHT  AJKxaiCAir 

(By  Andrew  Malocdm) 
Oeco  TKtmntt,  Mnrw.— The  stark  farm- 
<ani  light  stands  nighttime  vigU  over  by  the 
tool  shed  where  the  farm's  six  tractors  are 
isstlog. 

Then,  almost  stealthUy.  a  thin  band  of 
^Bk  light  eases  up  Into  the  Eastern  sky  over 
ttm  tasseled    tops   of    the    mlle-long    com- 


As  If  on  signal,  the  crickets'  chirping  givea 
vay  to  the  birds'  singing. 

Tbs  stars  start  to  fade,  and  soon  the  sxm 
li  out  again,  baking  the  com  and  soybeans 
^iMi  anyone  not  in  the  shade. 

But  by  then  10-year-<:Ad  Dick  FitaSlm- 
nsns  already  has  had  his  first  breakfast  and 
aoiM  over  an  hour  of  grueling  calisthenics 
te  the  f ootbaU  season. 

VXXT  VBT  BXALTHT 

A  stxirdy,  6-foot- 10-ln«toes  taa,  FitsSlm- 
moDS  has  long,  dark  blond  hair  blUowlng  over 
U  forehead.  His  tanned  hands  are  strong 
sod  toughened.  And  he  is  very,  very,  very 
bsalthy. 

In  fact,  young  FltESlmmoos  fits  the  Amer- 
lean  Medical  Association's  latest  profile  erf  the 
hsalthy   American. 

Ihe  TTf**"^'  group  analysed  the  nation's 
dkablllty  daya,  when  a  cltiasn's  normal  ac- 
tivity is  reatrlcted  because  of   Ulneaa. 

On  average.  It  found  farm  folk  healthier 
than  city  paopla,  Mldweatemers  healthier 
tK^ii  any  other  region's  residents,  men 
healthiar  thsm  women,  young  bealtMer  than 
oU.  affluent  healthier  than  poor,  whites 
haalthlar  tban  blacks,  those  living  with  rela- 
tives healthier  than  those  Uvlng  alone  and 
July  through  September  the  healthiest 
months. 

Of  course,  no  one  person  can  be  selected  aa 
the  healthiest  AnMrioao.  But  Dlok  FtttfUm- 
mons,  a  so<t-q;»ok8n  farmboy  here  In  Oood 
Thunder  (pop.  4M) ,  1.100  mllea  weat  of  Times 
Square,  In  the  eadlses  flatnsss  that  is  south- 
em  Mlnneeota,  wouldn't  be  a  bad  choice. 

UF  AT  s  A.  M. 

Dick  awakens  at  5  aJn.,  grabs  a  piece  of 
toast  and  a  pillowcaae  holding  his  clean  ath- 
letic cloths  and  heads  down  the  dirt  road  In 
his  7-y«ar-old  OheveUs,  the  deep-throated 
muflera  echoing  off  the  towertng  oom  at 


OFF    TO    TKI    STATIOM 

Then  a  shower  and  a  quick  drive  to  Larson's 
gas  station  and  lunch  counter  where  he 
downs  ao  ounces  of  milk  and  a  couple  of  bis 
favorite   caramel   rolls. 

At  hMse  young  FltaSlmmons,  his  father 
and  some  cousins  bale  straw,  eq>ertly  stack- 
ing over  800  of  the  dusty  BO-pound  bales 
on  wagon  after  wagcMi  under  a  cloudless  blue 
sky. 

Mrs.  FltaSlnunons,  who  is  finishing  her 
four  dally  loads  of  wash,  serves  lunch  at  noon, 
over  three  pounds  of  hamburgers,  two  doeen 
ears  of  oom,  a  salad,  oottage  cheese,  peatAies 
and  pitcher  after  pitcher  at  oold  milk.  In  the 
summer  Mrs.  FltdBlmmons  buys  at  least  14 
gaUoDS  of  milk  a  week. 

"But  I've  never  bought  any  vitamin  pllla." 
she  says,  "We  never  seemed  to  need  them. 
We  Just  get  lota  of  fresh  air,  exercise  and 
work." 


OUR  NATION  SALUTES  THE  ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OP  PASSAIC  VALLEY 
COUNCIL.  BOY  SCOUTS  OP  AMER- 
ICA BY  MERGER  OP  ALTAHA- 
AHEKA  COUNCILCI 


Twelve  miles  and  15  minutes  later  he  Is  in 
the  lockar  roanoi  ot  the  Amboy-Oood  Thunder 
High  Sohool.  By  6:60  ajn.  he  and  80  other 
football  h(^>efuis  are  on  the  field  where  the 
mosquitos  rise  in  tribute  from  the  dew- 
oovered  grass. 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 


or  KKw 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  August  18,  1972 
Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wltb  the  ever- 
growing demand  for  the  learning  experi- 
ences and  iipHwitoH  <HH>ortunltles  for 
self-devdopment  and  re^MoslUe  serv- 
ice to  our  ^»^m»'*""'<"—  and  our  Nation 
provided  to  our  youth  by  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  Amwica  persoQlf  ylng  all  of  ihe  noble 
traditions  of  the  foundation  of  our 
American  way  of  life.  I  am  pleased  to 
call  your  attenOon  to  tbe  oontcmplatad 
merger  of  two  of  our  most  distinguished 
councils  in  my  congressional  district  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey— the  Ah^a  and 
Aitaha  Councils — ^wblch  will  be  formally 
ineocporated  on  September  1, 1973  as  tbe 
Passaic  Valley  Council.  Boy  Scouts  of 
Arnica. 

As  a  member  of  the  Natitmal  Council 
of  Boy  Scouts  and  having  been  affiliated 
for  many  years  as  an  executive  board 
monber  of  tbe  Boy  Scouts  of  America, 
Aitaha  Council,  and  presently  as  a  m«n- 
ber  of  their  advisory  committee,  I  am 
indeed  pleased  and  honored  to  partici- 
pate in  commemorating  tbe  inaugiffa- 
tkm  of  this  outstanding  coordinated  pro- 
gram of  these  presUglous  Boy  Scout 
councils.  Joining  together  the  exemplary 
leaders  and  resources  of  Scouting  in  my 
region  and  providing  comprAensive 
brocMler  opportunities  for  our  young  peo- 
ple. There  are  presently  10,000  young 
men  being  served  by  the  Altaha-Aheka 
Councils,  soon  to  be  known  as  the  Passaic 
Valley  Cotmcil. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  noble 
traditions  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
and  their  outstanding  public  service  to 
tbe  people  of  our  Nation  in  helping  our 
young  men  to  adileve  leadership  quali- 
ties of  self-reliance,  character  building, 
international  friendships,  kindness, 
courtesies  and  eagerness  to  serve  others. 
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Their  highest  standards  of  excellence  In 
exercising  measures  to  '^eep  America 
Beautiful,"  attato  greater  commimlon 
and  understanding  among  all  mankind, 
and  continually  developing  and  serving, 
by  example,  in  working  toward  freedom 
and  Justice  for  all  people  to  our  Nation 
and  throughout  the  world  are  a  signifi- 
cant tovestment  to  the  enrichment. and 
excellence  of  the  quality  of  our  way  of 
life  here  to  America. 

The  fulfillment  of  the  purposes,  goals 
and  aims  of  these  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
could  not  be  achieved  vrttbout  tbe  strong 
team  effort  of  volunteer  and  profesaianal 
leaders  of  our  communities  who,  them- 
selves, have  spent  a  lif  ettoae  of  dedication 
and  devotion  to  these  same  true  Ameri- 
can ideals  and  now  participate  unsdf- 
ishly  and  willingly  of  their  buiy  sched- 
ules to  passing  these  sterling  traditions 
along  to  our  youth  of  America 

I  wish  to  commend  to  you  and  ask  you 
to  Joto  wltb  me  to  heartiest  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  the  oflloen  and 
trustees  of  the  Aitaha  and  Ahaka  Coun- 
cils. Boys  Scouts  of  America,  who  have 
been  faithfully  fulfilling  tbeae  major 
leadership  endeavors  to  tbe  Altaba  and 
Aheka  Councils.  Following  is  a  list  of 
oflScers  and  board  memben: 

OTFICSaS    AMS  BOAID  IfSliailB 
ALiTABA   OOUWCn. 

Offloera 
Sylvan  Oelsmar,  Honorary  ObMixama. 
James  L.  Hamilton,  ftealdwit. 
Vice  Pre»*ientt 

Roy  B.  Dean.  Jr. 

Andrew  K.  B.  Frommelt. 

Russell  Qraddy. 

Robert  E.  HoUoway. 

Martin  8.  Mandon. 

John  M.  Delaney,  Treasurer. 

William  D.  Kamp,  Scout  Commissioner. 

Arthur  W.  Friedman,  Kxplorlng  Chskirman. 

Dale  L.  Nolen,  Soout  XaeeuClFa. 

Xxeeutivt  toard 
Dr.  E.  Foster  Arthur. 
Alvln  O.  Blau. 
Bamle  Bragg. 
Howard  J.  Breeman. 
Murray  L.  Cole,  Fast  President. 
Syvert  Dalane. 
Robert  J.  Dalaell,  Jr. 
Eugene  O.  Davis. 
Richard  J.  Dors. 
Eugene  H.  DuVal. 
Dr.  &.  J.  Floody. 
liouls  OUmore. 
Joseph  J.  aiatasl. 
Thomaa  L.  Heward. 
Ronald  J.  Hinchman, 
Walter  J.  Hunilker.  Jr.,  Pa^t  Preaidant. 
Dr.  Leonard  JaokaL 
LeRoy  Kersting. 
Paul  LaBalastere. 
Frank  C.  UtUe. 
JackA-Maltby. 
Nlcholaa  H.  Maroalus. 
W.  Fred  Meyers. 
Wtlllam.8.  Mosca. 
Nathanlri  J.  OnteU. 
Morris  W.  Pechenlk. 
Donald  Pierce. 
Robert  T.  Batellfle. 
Armando  8*1  vlnL 
Jonas  W.  Saunders. 
T.  Norman  Schwata. 
Jerome  F.  Scott. 
Alvln  H.  Smalenisaek. 
Charles  F.  Unger. 
Stanley  J.  Uslnowloa. 
Lee  A.  Van  Oorden. 
Stephen  J.  WotS.  Jr. 
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COVHCSL 

Offlcen 
Lawnnoe  Qurtman.  Presldeat. 
Vice  Pr€$iden,U 
Aldo  Oovtantln. 
WUltem  J.  Bate. 
Lm  Kidnkopr. 
Da¥ld  A.  DoyX*.  Treasurer. 
Dr.   Samual   M.   Bchlyen,   Scout    Commis- 
sioner. 

Nelson  L.  Carter,  Secretary-Scotrt  Execn- 
tt^. 
Dr.  Carlisle  Kramer.  Kxplortng  Chairman. 

Mxecuttve  Boord 
Cofwles  Andms,  Past  President. 
Jamea  D.  Backman. 
Joaapfa  A.  Banaa,  Jr. 
WUlain  J.  Bate. 
Franklin  T.  GalconL 
Harold  W.  Oompton. 
Aldo  V.  Coatantln. 
Joaapb  U.  Dauenbauer. 
James  DeBlaase. 
David  A.  Doyle. 
Richard  Dmkker. 
Balpb  P.  BBBtman. 
Kills  W.  Bdce,  Jr.,  Past  President. 
I.  Lloyd  Oang.  Past  President. 
Joseph  M.  Gondola. 
Bennett  M.  Goodman. 
Lawrence  aurtman. 
Dr.  Wallace  J.  Haddon. 
■dwln  C.  Jennings,  Jr. 
Robert  T.  Johnson. 
Sanford  Elalb. 
Maurice  Santer. 
Louis  I.  Klevlt. 
Leo  Klelnkopf . 
Dr.  Carlisle  Kramer. 
Harris  N.  Leroy. 
Alvln  Levitt. 
Harold  Martin. 
Jerome  S.  Morlcl. 
Everette  B.  Muh. 
Herman  B.  Packer. 
Dr.  Bernard  D.  Plnck,  Past  President. 
Daniel  Rachles. 
John  P.  Reynolds. 
Joseph  Buddy. 
Dr.  Samuel  M.  Schlyen. 
Martin  Stem. 
Robert  Taylor. 
Walter  Tencza. 
Albert  Tlano. 
Arthiir  L.  Troast. 
Harold  M.  Warshaw. 
Clarence  Whltworth. 
Edward  J.  Wtatak. 
Edgar  Y.  Wurch. 

May  I  also  commend  to  you  and  seek, 
through  this  historic  Journal  of  Con- 
gress, national  recognition  ol  the  out- 
standing public  service  to  owr  youth  that 
has  been  extended  by  Altaha  CoancU 
Scout  Executive  Dale  L.  Nolen  who  has 
served  more  than  21  years  In  professional 
Scouting  and  the  past  6^  years  as  our 
Scout  executive.  Dale's  exemplary  ability 
and  sincerity  of  purpose  have  already 
been  recognized  by  the  Natiotial  Council, 
Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and  effective 
September  1  he  will  be  assigned  to  their 
east  central  region  where  his  apedahaed 
services  will  be  devoted  to  Boy  Scout 
Councils  In  the  States  of  IlUnois,  Indi- 
ana, Michigan.  Ohio.  We*t  Virginia,  and 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  you  and  our 
colleagues  will  join  with  me  In  saluting 
all  of  these  great  Amertcans  and  their 
good  works  on  behalf  of  Ihe  Boy  Scouts 
of  America.  We  do  Indeeed  extend  our 
best  wishes  to  the  officers  anc.  directors 
of  the  new  Passaic  VaUey  Council  as  they 
commence  their  merger  of  the  Altaha 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

and  Aheka  Councils  on  September   1, 
1972. 


EDITORIAL  COMMENT  FAVORS 
SPEEDY  PASSAGE  OF  YEN  CLAIM 
BILL 


HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

OP    HAWAII 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.^TIVES 

Friday,  August  IS.  1972 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
sense  of  justice  and  fair  play  is  some- 
thing with  which  Americans,  as  a  people, 
are  richly  endowed.  This  was  movingly 
demonstrated  today  by  the  expeditious 
passage  by  this  august  body  of  the  so- 
called  yen  claim  bill,  HJl.  8215,  which  I 
introduced,  and  by  the  unsolicited  edi- 
torials, in  some  Instances  indignantly  In- 
sistent in  tone,  calling  for  the  quick  en- 
actment of  the  measure 

The  legislation  I  introduced  is  directed 
toward  erasing  one  of  the  last  vestiges  of 
what  has  been  called  "the  blackest  page 
in  American  history."  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  World  War  n  episode  in- 
volving some  110,000  Americans  of  Jap- 
anese ancestry  and  their  parents  who 
were  uprooted  from  their  homes  along 
the  west  coast  and  in  Hawaii,  deprived 
of  most  of  their  property,  and  Imprisoned 
In  what  the  Federal  Government  chose 
to  call  "relocation  centers,"  but  which 
were  in  fact  concentration  camps,  com- 
plete with  barbed  wire  fences  and  armed 
guards. 

Many  of  these  immigrant  parents, 
barred  by  law  until  1953  from  becoming 
naturalized  American  citizens,  held  yen 
oertiflcates  of  deposit  in  various  U.S. 
branches  of  the  Yokcrfiama  Specie  Bank. 
At  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  the  as- 
sets in  these  branch  banks  were  conas- 
cated,  or  vested,  under  the  authority  of 
the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act,  so  that 
such  property  would  not  be  used  to  aid 
the  enemy  during  the  period  of  hostili- 
ties. 

When  Congress  In  1»46  enacted  a  com- 
pr^ensive  plan  for  allowing  claims  oif 
legithnate  creditors  of  enemy  aiien  firms 
and  entities  whose  assets  had  been 
vested,  pasrment  was  expressly  barred  to 
creditors  who  were  Interned  or  paroled 
as  "enemy  aliens.  '  Former  internees  who 
htid  Yokxkhama  Specie  Bank  certificates 
of  deposit  were  thiis  barred  from  recov- 
ering their  hard-earned  savings,  and  to 
this  di^  they  renudn  unrecompensed. 

At  least  two  subsequent  acts  of  Con- 
gress served  only  to  underscore  and  pro- 
long the  unfortunate  plight  of  these  peo- 
ple In  their  efforts  to  recover  their  Yoko- 
hama Specie  Bank  savings.  In  1953,  Ja- 
panese Immigrants  were  permitted  to  be- 
come naturalized  American  citizens,  and 
tho'V'g^T^'',  Including  these  former  in- 
ternees, demonstrated  their  long- felt 
loyalty  by  becoming  naturalized  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  In  1956,  Congress 
refused  to  discriminate  t^g^Jnt*.  internees 
when  it  passed  the  Evacuation  Claims 
Act,  which  compensated  Ja{>anese-Amer- 
cans  for  certain  property  losses  suffered 
during  the  period  of  wartUne  hysteria. 
Under  that  act.  Congress  expressly  per- 
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mltted  recovery  by  those  who  have  been 
interned  and  subsequently  released. 

H.R.  8215  would  authorize  these  Jap- 
anese-Americans, some  2.000  in  number, 
to  recover  from  the  remaining  vested  as- 
sets of  the  now-def  unci  Yok<^iaoia  &^. 
cie  Bank  In  the  custody  <tf  the  US.  At- 
torney General. 

Addressing  itself  to  the  situation  of 
these  YcAohama  Specie  Bank  depositors, 
the  Honolulu  Star-BuUetin  called  It 
"Shocking." 

The  Evening  Star-the  Washlngtwi 
Daily  News  said  that  the  money  was  "un- 
consdonatdy — and  unconstitutionally- 
taken  from  thetn." 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  informed 
its  readers  that  "It— HJl.  8215— sbouki 
be  promptly  oiacted." 

Tlie  PhilacMphia  Inquiro-  said,  refer- 
ring to  the  bill's  provlElon  for  flat-out 
repayment,  but  no  interest — 

After  30  years.  It  Is  hardly  tno  soon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  b^ng  confident  that  the 
Senate  wiU  now  give  speedy  considera- 
tion to  this  legislation,  I  submit  these 
editorial  views  on  H.R.  8215  for  inclu- 
sion in  the  Record  merely  as  reassuring 
proof  that  Americans  \xvis  have  not  lost 
their  traditional  sense  of  Justice  and  fair 
play.  Early  Senate  passage  of  the  meas- 
ure, of  course.  wiU  strengthen  this  con- 
clusion Immeasurably. 

(Prom   the  Honolulu  Star-BuUetin,   Aug.  7, 
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SaocKXtrc  Repokt 

It  Is  shocking  to  read  37  years  after  the  end 
of  V?orld  War  II  that  the  VS.  is  still  hold- 
ing bank  savings  belonging  to  3,000  Japanese- 
Americans  forced  Into  Internment  camps  In 
World  War  II. 

The  yen  deposits  confiscated  from  Ameri- 
can branches  of  Japanese  banks  total  M.5 
million. 

Congressman  Spark  Matsunaga  of  Hawaii 
Is  sponsoring  legislation  to  have  the  Justice 
Department  give  the  money  back.  Many  of 
the  original  depositors,  of  course,  are  dead. 

The  wboie  Internment  episode  was  a  black 
chapter  In  V.B.  history.  Now  we  learn  It  Is 
not  yet  ck>sed. 

[From  the  Evening  Star  and  the  Washington 
Dally  News,  Aug.  11,  1073] 
Balm  For  a  Bad  CoKaciEircz 

That  old  word  "ideajsy"  ts  being  greased  up 
again  and  applied  to  Japanese  lmp(»ts  by 
some  groups  of  American  workers  who  art 
beginning  to  feel  the  sting  of  eoiBpctltlo&. 
There  Is  a  special  Irony  In  this;  first,  because 
more  and  more  Japanese  products  are  re- 
miu-kable  for  their  good  qriallty  (they  work, 
they  last,  the  wheels  stay  on)  and  second, 
because  sleasy  Is  the  way  ire  hare  been  treat- 
ing our  best  Import  from  Japan — Japanese 
people. 

There  are  disturbing  reports  of  Increasing 
anti-Japanese  feeling  on  the  West  Coast  and 
elsewhere,  along  with  the  nastiness  and 
small  cruelties  that  Inrarlably  acctMnpany  a 
regrowth  of  raetam.  l%at  ym»g  Japanese- 
Americans  are  beginning  to  meet  this  with  a 
display  of  refined  mllltsiicy — a  show  of  co- 
hesion and  racial  pride — is  a  normal  If  some- 
wfaat  dlsturbtng  respoaa*. 

Mottalag  oaa  romke  up  for  the  fact  that 
tans  of  thousands  at  ABierioaa  ettlaens  of 
Ja^mBMe  deaeent  and  tbetr  parents  w«n  sep- 
arated ftosa  their  hmBea  antf  poaiwntniiB  in 
the  early  panic  after  Pearl  Harbor  and  penned 
up  beblnd  barted  wlra  tn  eoneentrstion 
canyw  while  their  ftflow  Aiuertcaus  picked 
over  what  they'd  laft  behind.  The  *S8.6  mil- 
lion In  property  dalma  which  the  federal 
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, ItotlMntasahSMiiMntyMfs 

^  wtimsTn  to  bs  1ms  tbaa  10  psncot  o< 
-kat  tlMf  siBtaalty  kM*. 

niiiiisiTin"—  a»aik  Ifstsnnaga.  tha 
Bawati  DMDoerat,  has  now  won  oaounmae 
aapcoval  o(  a  bm  to  ntom  MJ  mUllon  to 
^M  or  two  thonsMMl  JaponaM-Amnrloana 
vboM  savings  wo  ntaad  in  ths  Baa  Fran- 
^^fn  and  Baattls  hrannhas  oC  tbs  TcAobama 
gpaeis  Bank.  TlMyYs  i»ot  asking  tor  ths  80 
jMn  of  Intsrast  this  monsy  would  hava 
aMned.  or  to  gat  it  back  at  todays  oon- 
v«nion  rate.  Just  th«  monay  that  was  un- 
eofMoiooaUy^— and  unconstltutlonaQy —  tak- 
an  Croai  tham. 

nf  they  oould  Just  get  back  a  portion  of 
tbslr  Ilf*  lavlncs."  a  apokaaman  for  Rapre- 
antatlve  llataunaga  aald.  "they  would  b« 
Mtlsflad."  In  tha  light  of  such  good  nature, 
anything  leas  than  speedy  action  would  be 
ileazy  Indeed. 

(Prom  the  San  nanclsco  Chronicle, 

Aug.  IS,  1973] 

iMjTwnca  UmoMS 

Oongreaa  ia  moving  to  ttndo.  In  part  at 
liMt,  a  grave  Injnatksa  Innictad  upon  acme 
1000  Tapanaan  Americana  f<dlowlng  the  at- 
tack on  Paarl  HartMr,  Dacemher  7,  IMl.  A 
Boose  auboonutttttee  haa  tmanlmoualy  ap- 
pro>*«d  laglalatlnn  to  reatoc*  to  tbam— or 
tbslr  helra — M.S  aolllion  In  bank  accounts 
that  ware  otmllacatad  by  the  govamment 
apon  ttaelr  Intamment  aa  "enemy  aUena." 

Ths  f  unda  had  bean  dapoatted  In  branches 
of  the  Yokohama  Spaela  Bank  In  San  Pran- 
daoo,  XiOa  Angelea  and  elsewhere  and  have 
Btaea  bean  held  without  Intareat  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

It  Is  now  Intended  to  return  thla  money 
to  Its  lightfol  ownera — Japaneaa  who.  as 
noted  by  Repreaenta^lTa  Mataunaga  of  Ha- 
waii, "commttted  no  crime  or  act  of  aabotage 
against  the  country  which  they  had  leamad 
to  love  and  which  they  caUed  their  own." 
laglslatkA  to  affect  that  can  be  faulted  only 
because  of  Its  tardiness.  It  should  be  prompt- 
ly enacted. 

[nrom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 

Aug.  13.  1073] 

Loiro  Wait  voa  Trsbi  Mokst 

One  of  the  more  shameful  episodes  In 
American  history  was  the  herding  of  some 
110,000  Japaneaa-Amarleana  Into  detention 
eantera  shortly  after  Pearl  HarbOT. 

Ifany  of  them  were  American  cltlaens, 
bom  in  this  country.  AH  of  them  had  to 
abandon  their  homaa,  their  farms,  their  btisl- 
nessea,  thalr  prafaasiona.  Nona  aver  received 
full  oompensartlon  for  tbetr  aoonnmtc  loaaea, 
lat  alono  thabr  peraonal  suffarlng,  although 
Oongreaa  did.  after  World  War  n,  paaa  lagla- 
latlon  providing  for  the  ratmrn  of  at  laaat 
some  of  thair  asaata. 

■vMi  tlMsi  they  had  to  fight  their  case 
throngh  ths  eoorta,  and  It  waa  not  until  1968 
that  tha  laaue  was  settled.  But  evwi  then, 
not  entirely. 

Tat  80  years  the  Justice  Department  haa 
been  sitting  on  abottt  84.A  mniinn  which  had 
been  oonflaeatad  from  bank  aceounta  in  17  JB. 
branchaa  of  a  Japan  aaa  bank.  The  mooay  be- 
longs to  soma  3,000  Japanaae  Amarlean  im- 
mlgranta  who,  tmder  the  benighted  Immlgra- 
tlon  lawa  on  the  books  at  the  thne,  ooold  not 
becoBte  American  eltiaena. 

Congreea  had  agreed  to  eotnpenaate  only 
American  eltlsens.  "Knemy  allana"  were 
apeetfloaUy  ruled  out.  Catcfa-SS:  Becauae 
these  people  had  bem  forbidden  to  baoome 
Amarloaa  etUaana.  and  evui  though  moat  of 
them  I«tar  did  beooaia  dtlaana  under  a  more 
mliSAteaad  Immigration  provlston.  they  still 
couldat  get  tbalr  own  money  back. 

Bq>.  flpwrk  IfatnTinaga  who,  IflM  ao  many 
young  ifcpanaaa  AmarViana  In  World  War  n. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REBIARKS 

vcluntaand  amt  foogtit  brvf^y  for  Amarlca, 
haa  bitrodaead  laglala^lnn  to  ratum  thsaa 
aavtnci  to  tbalr  rigbtfiil  ownara,  many  of 
whom  ara  now  In  tlMlr  Ma. 

Tba  Hawaii  Damoeratt  bU  foUowa  tha 
pattam  of  tba  1M8  fadaral  court  dlraettva— 
flat-oat  rapaymant,  but  no  Intaraat.  Bap. 
Mataunaga  calla  for  i»ompt  action  to  radraaa 
UMaa  grlavaneaa  td  Japanaaa  imarlrana  Af- 
ter 30  years.  It  Is  hardly  too  aoon. 
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TELEPHONE  PRIVACY— XJLX  VII 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 


IN  THE  HO0BB  OP  RKFHBSKNTATIVES 

Fridav,  Auouat  it.  1972 

Mr.  ASPIN.  ICr.  Speaker.  I  reintro- 
duced the  tdeplione  fHrlvacy  t^  oo  May 
10,  1972.  with  a  total  of  48  ooepooscns. 

This  bill  would  give  Individuals  the 
right  to  Indicate  to  the  tdephooe  com- 
j^any  If  they  do  not  wish  to  be  eommer- 
cially  soUdted  over  the  telephone.  Com- 
merelal  fbms  wanting  to  scdlett  business 
over  the  phone  would  then  be  required 
to  obtain  from  the  phone  company  a  list 
of  customers  who  («>ted  for  the  commer- 
cial prohtbltkm.  The  FCX:  would  also  be 
glvoi  the  option  of  requiring  the  phone 
company.  Instead  of  supidylnc  a  list,  to 
put  an  asterldc  by  the  name  of  those 
Individuals  in  the  phone  book  who  have 
chosen  to  invcAe  the  commodal  aollcl- 
tatlon  ban. 

Those  not  covered  by  the  legislation 
would  be  charities  and  other  noDiHX»flt 
groups,  poiltieal  candidates  or  organisa- 
tions, and  <q»lnlon  poDtakers.  Also  not 
eovered  would  be  debi  ooDectkn  agen- 
cies or  any  other  individual  or  com- 
panies with  whom  the  Individual  has  an 
existing  contract  or  dd>t. 

I  have  received  an  enonnous  amount  of 
correspondence  on  this  legislation  from 
all  over  the  country.  Today.  I  am  ptadng 
a  35th  ■«»wr*«"g  of  tlMW  letters  Into  the 
Racou,  stnee  thej  describe  far  more 
vividly  than  I  possibly  eould,  the  need 
for  this  leglBlatkni. 

These  letters  follow — the  names  have 
been  omitted: 

AnocsT  10,  1973. 

Da*B  BsHuaHUiX4TiT«  AsKw:  ICy  wtfa  and 
I  are  100%  f or  tha  biU  pending  in  Oongraaa. 
HJ2.  14884.  We  bava  had  oar  flU  of  tbaae 
nuisance  trtephone  calls. 


DsAS  Sn:  We  are  deflnltaly  In  favor  of  yoor 
bUl  to  stop  saleaman  from  calling  oar  home 
r'>^'<""g  real  aetata,  uaatataay  Iota,  ate 

They  uauaUy  Intemq^  atiaala.  tooL 


Ausoar  4.  1973. 
Hon.  I«s  Asmr, 
House  Ofiee  BviUing, 
Wathington,  DSS. 

Daaa  8b:  TIm  tala^Mna  aa  daflnsd  by  the 
Unttad  atatoa  On^amaaant  la  aa  taiatramant 
IMOtectad  by  law  aa  a  sasaaa  at  prtvaey  to  ttia 
Indlvldaal  and  a  luzory  upon  which  a  tax 


with  taUphcna  caBs 

aoncmng  for  eoBtrfibotloaia  i 

by  land  nniw|ianlaa  ttiaft  o 

tachnl^iaaa   ta   anttsa    tkm 

acrtbar  Into  purrhaaiin  II 

parlenoa  to  raeaiva 

phoaa  cans  tram  the  aasaa  land  company  tn 

one  dayt  Wa  hava  rapaatadly  aipiiwil  that 

we  are  not  at  aB  totaiaelad  la  tbalr  projecU 

btct  thla  baa  boan  to  no  aa«a. 

I  vjadarataad  that  yon  ara  a  aponacr  of 
HBr-i«a84  i^leh  aaay  aarva  aa  a  aoiuttoo  to 
this  pcobiam  that  wa  ultieana  ara  sobjaetad 
to  routlnaty.  I  fortbar  iindwaland  that  HB- 
14884  hM  not  baaa  aabadolad  for  aetton  by 
tha  IfniMa  Ctoounlttaa  on  lulatalata  and  Por- 
algn  Oommaraa.  I.  tliaraCare,  uisa  yoa  to 
vahaaaanUy  promoU  thla  bUl  tor 
and  aaalat  tha  eltlasnry  In  acquiring 
place  of  Bolnd. 


AiTBUsr  10,  197X 
Bon.  Las  Aanx, 
HouM  Opee  Building, 
W»»htmfUm,  DXJ. 

Daaa  8m:  Wa  would  Ilka  to  voloa  our  aop- 
poct  for  am  HB-14884.  pending  In  Oongraaa. 

We  dont  Ilka  being  bothered  by  telaphone 
a<dleltoia  and  would  Ilka  to  aaa  thla  bill 
passed. 


Anecar  9,  1973. 
DBAS  Ma.  Aarar:  I  would  Ilka  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  add  my  voieo  la  aivport  of 
the  blU  pending  In  Cangraaa,  HB-14M4. 1  am 
only  one  voloe  among  thoiiaanrta  (at  least) 
that  eriaa  oat  for  rtflaf  from  tba  talaphone- 
peat-aalaamen  sod  woman.  My  baaband 
works  nlgbfta  and  aaada  to  daap  dartag  the 
day.  I  work  momlnga.  Thla  maani  no  ooe 
la  able  to  "atand  guard"  at  tha  phooa.  ODn- 
aequantly  my  poor  hwabaiwl  la  dIataHaad  by 
oountiaaa  (soma,  vary  BUDS)  aalaa  oalla. 
Flaaae,  aomahow.  get  thla  bill  paaaad.  It 
would  be  a  godsend.  God  blaaa  you  for  try- 
ing!! 


Auauwr  8. 1973. 
I  read  tfaomt  tba  MU  you 
Introduced  In  tba  Hooaa— tha  Trtapiiows  Pri- 
vacy Aot.  OMnt  know  Km  poaalNltty  of  help 
waa  at  hand.  I'm  witting  Banatnr  Tvwm  and 
Senator  BantaMi,  aa  wall  aa  Bapraaantatlves 
riahar,  rifimlai.  Pickle  and  Kaaan. 

May  I  add  that  I  have  heard  tbaS  tba  phone 
adi  srtlMta  oaa,  alaci^aonkjally.  eompata  nam- 
baa  oaliw  aB  poaalbla  onmWnatlniw  If  this 
be  troa,  avan  "anUatad"  nnrnbaw  oaa  be 
raaabad.  Ttds  abouM  be  onlaiwfuL 

Alaok  tba  'OoB*  dtatanoa"  aoU  la  being  aaad 
a  lot.  Z  knoar.  Tba  laat  oaa  I  got.  I  wm  bath- 
ing whan  told  I  waa  wanted  oit  long  dlatanoe. 
Ttiat  waa  tba  day  that  I  waa  ruda  nada  rude, 
aa  waU  m  dripping  wati  I  BataiaUy.  the 
pbooa  ooopaay,  'tha  only  one  In  town, 
tboagb  tbay  try  not  to  set  Oka  M"  la  not  anx- 
tooa  to  atop  lotig  dtataaoa  caUa.  In  taot.  the 
man  I  talked  to  (wMta  pbona  oo.)  told  me 
there  la  not  onieb  raeooiaa.  lb  do  anything, 
one  moat  take  naaM  of  pataon  oaJIng.  name 
of  oompany,  ate.  and  ralay  tbia  to  pbone 
eompany,  wtw  wlU  (I  woodarf)  taO  tha  of- 
fender that  B.  UUy  li  an  old  aorabsad  and 
doaant  want  tba  pttvaey  of  bar  caatta  in- 
vaded. Or,  one  oan.  be  aogaaatad.  'aaaraiy 
bans  op."  Ho.  ho,  Tba  aaaaa  «wmpaity  has 
called  ma  B  tlmia  wttl^n  tba  b«t  3  months. 
I  hava  aald  aa^  time,  "Take  my  name  off 
yoor  llatt  r 

Hope  yoor  bOl  paaaaa.  If  not,  do  please  try 
again  and  agate!  I 


UnfortaaatMy,  for  tba  last  tew 
tdapboaa  baa  not  bean  aa  tastnamaS  of 
privacy  as  «•  have  been  plagued  almost  dally 


P.S.— One  dear  eallar. 
Informed  ma  I  wtrald  "now  hear  a  raoordlngl 
HCw  can  one  vant  Ma  ^laan  on  a  raoordlng?? 
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ntne  t^QTrsdSB'  BOLES  AND 
RBBPQNBIBZZJTIES 


HON.  OIVAL  HANSEN 


n»  THB  aOOBS  or  B«PH«S13rrA  rx  v  ts 

FTidav.  AuguMt  IS.  1972 
Mr.  HANSEN  <rf  Maho.  Mr.  Speakw. 

at  my  recent  early  chfldhood  conference 
In  Idaho,  which  I  sponsored  to  focus  on 
the  needs  of  the  yoimc  ^illdren,  three 
panek  did  an  excellent  job  of  pinpoint- 
taie  cnrmi  iMMes  in  the  early  cbildlMxid 
fieU  f^^  In  UaiiUyiat  aome  of  the  ob- 
stacles ttiat  we  have  to  overcome  and 
problenn  that  still  mnst  be  solved. 

A  panel  on  "The  Agencies'  Roles  and 
Responsibilities  to  Young  Children"  was 
led  tff  Dr.  John  R.  Marts,  director,  Idaho 
Department  of  Public  Asairtance.  In  his 
opening  remarks.  Dr.  ICarks  said : 

I  think  ttxaX  there  are  baileally  tairee  oom- 
poDsnta  of  prosrunfl  th»t  th*  agenciea  have 
•ad  by  mgtaeim.  w*  an  talking  about  local. 
Stat*  and  federal.  They  have  the  reBponslbll- 
Ity  IB  dlr*et  SBTvtoe  to  chUdren  and  famines. 
They  have  a  reaponalbUlty  In  the  training  and 
education  at  prtrfeaalonal.  or  para-profes- 
slonai  people.  They  haTe  responsibility  In  ed- 
tieattoaal  and  Information  services  to  par- 
•nt*-te-b«. 

I  thmk  that  Oiere  are  several  components 
of  a  program  that  go  within  these  three  that 
I  BMuttonad.  An  agency  Atould  hare  a  pro- 
gram oompoBeBt  hiTolTlng  primary  preren- 
tkTB  at  haiidlca|>ptBg  and  of  the  condition  we 
eau  eb9(Biaod  dlaadraatage.  This  Ues  in  the 
ana*  of  lietfth.  social  conditions,  economic 
eondttioiis,  edneatlanal  areas.  All  agencies 
that  an  tzrrcflvad  haTe  responsibilities  In  the 
ai«a  of  early  Mentlflcation  of  the  disad- 
▼ant^ed  chfld  and  the  handicapped  child.  It 
■oay  not  be  appropriate  to  apply  all  of  onr 
resources  to  change  behavior  to  many  chil- 
dren who  do  not  really  have  need  of  It.  If 
we  are  going  to  be  somewhat  selective,  then 
we  aM  gotag  to  have  to  Identify  the  various 
chUtfMn  wlko  seed  the  programs  of  the 
ymrtamt  i^anclM.  Tltaie  has  to  be.  then,  on 
tte  park  of  the—  agenoiea,  tf  they  are  going 
to  tntarcede,  tf  ttoey  are  going  to  iUmcorvr. 
MOM  wiiTT-  ef  tntervenlng  early. 

I  thlak  tiMt  aO  of  the  agenciea  involved 
b«v«  a  teapemflMtty  to  have  an  edneatlon 
liifia  iiMlhai  pi'igiMn  aatoBg  the  general  pnb- 
Ii«  M  to  wlwt  the  neada  are  aa  the  agency 
leea  tbeaa  aAar  flltartng  the  Input  from  the 
people  lliiiaaliii  I  think  Owt  ageBCles  too 
orien  *ii  till  *^]Mt  la  needed"  and  then 
proceed  to  go  oat  and  afpply  tbaaa  progtama 
to  tka  iiaawim  lliig  poMte  wtth  very  little 
taq^«t  tnat.  the  p«Mlc  taieinaetves.  What  do 
the  paiBjata  think  they  seed? 


PaneUsti  with  Or.  Marks  wei«  Dr.  John 

ChortHrerl.  dtreetor  of  oomprebenatve 
health  {jtaoaiac.  Idaho  Department  of 
Health;  Robtn  MeCnrdy.  ednc&tton  de- 
v^opcr,  Idaho  Besional  Trshiing  Office, 
Headstart;  and  Howaid  Schias.  director. 
Idaho  Oflice  of  ChOd  Development. 

I  would  ttka  to  t"^^***  exoKpts  from 
tbe  pasifll  In  tte  Rhdib: 

AaaascaK*  Baa.ai  am  BaavoMamiLinaB 
(By  Dr.  John  D.  Cambarer) 

Dr.  Zelgler,  as  the  keynote  spaahar  for  the 
CanXacaaca,  did  aa  eacaptlnnally  Oaa  Job  of 
setting  the  broad  and  onmplaT  pacamatasB 
for  dlacusBlon  >f  "eaily  childhood  develop- 
m^nt"  aaiphnalirlag  aa  he  did  the  laopor- 
ta~«»  oi  the  aCacta  o<  cultora,  eeonomlai, 
aocial  atatua  and  other  tactora  whloh  ralaae 
to  the  euirent  statiis  of  the  family  and  the 
changing  role  of  the  parent. 


EXTENSIONS  Of  REMARKS 

It  was  unfortunate  (though  predictable) 
that  the  succeeding  speakers  have  moved 
from  the  high  plane  established  by  Dr. 
Zelgler  into  Increasingly  pedestrian  and 
parochial  dlacusalon  of  the  problems  of 
training  teachers,  teachers  of  teachers, 
teachers  of  teachers  of  "para-prnfesslonar' 
child  health  care  workers. 

Like  almost  aU  of  the  other  participants 
In  this  Conference,  I,  too.  want  to  deliver  a 
sermon : 

We.  at  this  Conference,  are  all  sinners.  We 
all  commit  the  sin  of  hubris.  The  sin  of 
"blinding"  pride  .  .  in  our  professions,  our 
diaclpUnea.  our  vocations  We  all  interpret 
this  enormously  complex  social  crisis  in 
terms  of  our  limited  and  vested  interest.  We 
cannot  approach  solution  to  the  problems  of 
early  childhood  development  only  by  train- 
ing personnel  to  operate  child  care  faclUUes ! 
There  are  no  educational  requirements  to 
be  a  parent!  Anyone  who  la  biologically  able 
/•qw  be  a  parent  .  .  .  noC  Juat  thoae  peteons 
who  have  had  high  school,  college,  or  other 
courses  In  child  care  .  .  .  but  anyone  who  is 
biologically  able,  "niere  are  no  G-EX).  or 
equivalent  requirements  to  be  a  parent  and 
If  we,  who  are  participants  in  thla  oonfer- 
enoe,  eoneem  ooraelvas  only  with  training 
(varloias  levels  of)  personnel  to  staft  child 
care  facilities  we  are  avoiding  the  real  gut 
issue  of  the  child  development  problem. 

'.loreover,  federal  legislation  and,  or  fed- 
eral subvention  of  training  programs  for 
child  care  i)ersonnel.  or  for  establishment  of 
child  care  facilities  merely  begs  the  ques- 
tion ...  It  offers  only  partial  amelioration 
of  the  symptoms:  not  a  cure  for  the  dis- 
ease— the  "disease"  is :  Tliat  the  dievsl<^ment 
of  many  a  child  is  in  the  hands  of  rank 
amateurs  who  happen  by  accident  to  be  par- 
ents, who  did  not  want  the  child  (for  any 
of  a  number  of  social,  cultiiral,  economic  or 
other  reasons ) ,  and  who  do  not  know  how 
to  raise  him. 

I  baUeve  the  more  effective  solution  is  to 
"ttratn"  parenta.  I  believe  the  only  real  aolu- 
tion  Is  to  enaure  that  a  child  is  born  only  to 
parents  who  are  willing  and  able  to  love  him, 
feed  him.  cheiiah  him,  and  raise  him  so  that 
the  child  develops  well  and,  ultimately,  he, 
too,  will  be  a  good  parent. 

If  we  are  to  really  solve  this  problem,  then 
we  moatt  "Ute  the  bullet"  and  not  lestrtet 
our  »MT«fcing  and  talking  to  "training  p«r- 
aonnal  for  child  care  facihtlas,"  taut  also  to 
»j«inifii«g  about  aome  unpleasant  problems 
such  aa:  Aunily  planning,  sterUlaation, 
abortion  laws,  laws  prohibiting  advertise- 
ment and  sale  of  contraceptives,  etc.  .  .  . 
those  "nasty"  issues  which  must  be  talked 
about  and  resolved  before  we  can  talk  realis- 
tically about  enjoying  a  society  in  which 
each  child  has  the  best  Insurance  policy  for 
daveloptng  Into  a  mature,  productive,  and 
happy  adult — namely,  parents  who  want 
him. 

Wow,  after  criticizing  previous  speakers  for 
their  simple  and  single  minded  solution  to 
thla  problem — and  after  also  offering  you 
my  own  simple,  single  solution,  let  me  quote 
from  someone  who  faee  not  been  quoted  pre- 
viously today:  H.  L.  Ifencken,  who  said  (as 
baet  I  can  recall) :  "To  every  complex  human 
problem  there  is  a  solution  which  la  clean, 
and  sUnpla,  and  wrong!" 
Thank  you. 

HOWABD    SCHBAQ 

Becaose  the  Sdabo  OIBoe  at  Child  Devtiop- 
ntant  te  seiaMvaly  new,  I  will  briefly  renew 
Urn  ikin*n Ilia  III  up  to  thla  {Kdnt. 

It  w^  bcoi«ht  Into  exlstenoe  through  an 
Executive  Order  issued  by  Oovernor  Cadi 
AB'Ir'i''  oa  ttia  IStJti  day  of  Novamber  1971. 
Tha  Ofllaa  Itaelf  is  a  result  of  oommltment 
from  both  tlie  Beglon  Z  OfBoe  of  Child  De- 
velopment and  the  Idaho  State  Interdepart- 
mental Committee  on  Children  and  Youth. 
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The  need  for  ttaa  offloa  waa  laigaiy  noted 
when  the  mfrdapTtmoTrtal  Commltlat  aa 
Children  and  Toath  attanqytad  to  aQqiUre  la. 
formation  ooncamlng  cftilldraai  (ages  0-g)  in 
the  State.  Ilia  Ccnmiilttae  vttbnaitaty  ooq. 
eluded  that,  although  the  naada  conld  be 
somewhat  defined,  how  well  they  are  betsg 
met  or  what  servicea  were  being  jjrovlded 
to  meet  them  were  unknown. 

As  a  reeult  of  thla  finding  the  major  Objec- 
tives of  the  Idaho  OfBoe  of  Child  Develop- 
ment are  to  aaaeaa  the  needs  of  children  0-6 
in   the  State   of  Idaho,   aasess   tHe  services 
being  provided,  finding  existing  gaps  and  dn- 
pUcations  in  programs,  make   an  extensive 
fiscal  evaluation  of  State  and  Vsdeial  pro- 
gram funds,   and  establlah  State  jirioiltles. 
With  these  objeotlves  In  mind  the  Idaho 
Ofaoe  of  Child  Development  has  become  In- 
volved in  five  major  actlvltlas.  The  first,  now 
being  completed,  is  an  Agency  Service  Sur- 
vey. This  survey  documents  the  servicea  now 
being  provided  to  children  ages  0-fl  in  the 
State  by  both  public  and  private  agencies. 
It  includee  Interviewing  of  day  care  opera- 
tors,   kindergarten   teachers,   various  public 
and  private  asanolas  ofllsrliig  early  aoreenlng 
■ad  ^»ff».^^«*«   etc.  The  aaeond  major  undar- 
««iHng  of  the  Idaho  OIBoa  of  ChUd  Develop- 
met*  win  ba  a  caiantela  Survey.  The  Cllentcte 
Survey  is  to  evaluate  the  servleea  both  needed 
and    being    received    by    ohlldran   agaa  one 
thxoogh  Btx.  A  sample  of  ofvw  a  thonaand 
children  will  be  randomly  drawn.  Need  aiaas 
such  aa  housing,  eoonamioa,  aafecy.  devetop- 
mental-skill  level,  nutaitton.  child  care  ar- 
rangemanta,  and  haatth  wUl  be  ttie  major 
oomponenta  of  liie  survey.  The  third  majcw 
survey  wUl  be  conducted  in  oonJunoUon  with 
the  Western  Interstate  Commteaton  on  mgk- 
ar  Education  and  the  Unliwalty  o*  Washing- 
ton School  of  Medldna  with  Doctor  Bal^ 
J.  Wedgewood.  Chairman  at  tha  Dapartmaat 
of  padtetrlca.  It  wlU  be  a  survey  ooncemHig 
ttaaK  both  with  oonsnmer  and  vendor  atrr- 
loea  in  Um  p*«natal,  perinatal,  and  poetnatal 
areas.  Its  compltlon  la  expected  by  Septen- 
ber  1,  1972. 

The  foiirth  major  undertaking  la  to  obtain 
community  Input  concerning  their  views  and 
evaluation  of  oaeds  for  ohlldran  aa  they  see 
them  in  their  oomrsunlty.  Tbla  Is  being  done 
under  tha  aui«>lcas  of  tbe  4-C  Grant  received 
from  the  D^uurtment  of  Health,  KducaUon, 
and  WeUare.  Washintgon,  D.C.  The  maja: 
vehicle  for  obtaining  this  Information  Is  the 
speak -out.  Speak -outa  are  l>eing  held  In  the 
major  planning  areas  throughout  the  State 
in  order  to  provide  adequate  Input  from 
the  various  planning  ragiona.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  leglona  are  anUcipated  to  con- 
tinue tha  ocganlaatlon  of  an  advocate  sja- 
tem  for  ''hl''^'*"  Tlie  fifth  major  \mder- 
toirtng  1«  a  Mview  of  tlM  lltaratura  extending 
from  preoonoepUon  through  aU  years  of  age. 
This  review  is  vital  in  that  it  wlU  form  the 
rational*  and  baais  for  further  planning  and 
program  development  of  children's  aeiviuas 
in  the  State  of  Idaho. 

While  the  Oflloe  Is  relatively  naw  we  aw 
now  h4igln"'"g  to  evaluate  the  results  of 
the  Ixiltlal  Agency  Service  Survey.  Governor 
Andrus  in  hla  Introductory  remarka  Included 
some  of  our  preliminary  flnrtlngs.  In  additlan 
to  what  Governor  Andrua  oovered  In  hla 
ramarka,  we  have  noted  two  major  overall 
areas  of  coocam  while  oompiatlng  the  survey. 
The  first  area  is  that  of  program  egocen- 
triam — that  la,  each  program  or  each  agency 
<teUverlng  varioua  programs  tends  to  view 
their  programs  in  opearation  as  central  to  tbe 
needa  aud  oononiis  of  the  oocnmunlty  with 
all  other  programs  being  anclUaty  to  vir- 
tually nooexlatant.  Thla  obaarvatton  cor- 
relates with  tbe  second  finding  that  ooordi- 
natlon  between  programs  la  vlrtuaUy  non- 
existent. In  the  varioua  onmmiiHittea  qnl^ 
frequently  one  program  director  doea  not 
know  what  another  program  director  in  the 
same  community  is  doing.   These  proMems 
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an  not  ^ploal  of  Idaho  alone.  THe  autbora 
xH  ttw  raeasxt  publication  Dog  Cora — Sigiu- 
mw  found  that  the  same  problem  axlatad  in 
the  Berkeley  and  Oaklanrt.  OaUfomla  area. 
At  thla  point  our  data  la  only  preliminary 
mid  our  iBaaawnti  baa  Juat  bagiw.  Wa  antlo- 
jpate  that  Infnrmatton  obtalnad  by  the 
YUloiu  sunreya  on  and  relating  to  the  over- 
all needa  and  aaivloaa  being  provldad  for 
(jinnren  will  be  available  by  Daoamber  of 

ion. 


TRADma  m  death 


HON.  JOiflf  d  SCHMITZ 

or  OAUvoaMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  01^  BSFHESrafT A'll  V  KS 

Fridav.  Augutt  IS,  1972 

Mr.  SCHMZTZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tes- 
tlmony  of  Antony  C.  Sutton,  research 
ftUov  with  the  Hoover  Ihstttutlon  on 
War.  Revolution,  and  Pe^oe,  before  the 
^htform  committee  of  the  Bepubltcan 
National  Convention  August  16,  1972: 

Tbave  la  no  such  thing  aa  Soviet  teehnol- 
egy.  Almoat  aU — perhaps  M  to  96  percent — 
direetly  or  Indlraotly  from  the  XTnlted 
and  tu  aUlaa.  m  eSeet  the  United 
and  the  NATO  oountnaa  hava  built 
Uaa  Soviet  Union — Its  industrial  and  Ita  mlll- 
tvy  eapabQltlaa,  Tb*  maaaive  oonstmetlon 
jeb  has  taken  60  years,  stnoe  the  Revolution 
tn  1917.  It  haa  been  aarrled  out  through 
trade  and  the  sale  at  planta,  equipment  and 
^WJhitijmi  aaatatanoa.  Fifty  yeara  at  deidlngs 
wHh  the  Sovteta  haa  been  an  eeonomlc  suo- 
oaa  tar  the  UBBR  and  a  polltleal  failure  for 
tha  Uidtad  Btatea.  Tt  baa  not  stopped  war.  It 
bia  not  given  us  peace.  The  United  States 
la  spending  (80  Mnion  a  year  on  defense 
•grtoat  an  enemy  butlt  by  the  United  Statea 
tad  Waat  Europe.  Sren  ataanger,  the  U.S.  ap- 
jHWitiy  wanta  to  maha  aure  this  enemy  re- 
I  in  the  bnalneaa  of  being  an  enemy. 


On  that  same  date,  August  16.  I 
faraught  Mr.  Sutton's  evidenoe  and  oon- 
ilwriflnH  to  the  attention  of  my  ooUeagnea 

In  Congiess  and  to  the  preos  tiiroogfaout 
the  country.  Here  are  excerpts  from  my 
wtatymmf  to  the  House  of  Rejiresenta- 
ttms: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  moat  daapkmhlw  practice 
I  taawa  aneountared  in  my  UfetlBae  la  that 
at  auecaaatva  Hapuhllcan  and  Damoeratle 
ktmttiM  I  a<  lima.  In  oatrylng  on  aid  and  ttada 
atth  the  Onmmnnlat  nal^lnns  wblcb  aupply 
tlia  aaapiaia  tii  kill  our  man  In  Vlataam.  How 
any  Member  at  thla  body,  who  aupporta  auoh 
action,  can  go  home  and  sleep  with  a  daar 
iwaiiiiiiuu,  la  beyond  my  nnriaratandlng. 
MHty  of  them  have  aoMa,  Ilka  nUna,  who  aonia 
day  will  serve  In  our  araaad  focoaa  If  they 
«a  not  already  doing  ao,  and  may  wall  be 
a  tai]i«t  for  thoae  weapona  whoaa  mannfan- 
tum  wa  m^DB  poaaltale. 

In  AHlngton  Camtaty  wa  kaep  a  34-hoiir 
vatch  ower  our  honored  dead,  who  mad* 
the  aiqwame  aaorifioa  to  defend  our  country 
and  ftuedom  agalnat  Ita  foea.  Tbelr  loved 
oaea  mourn  them  still,  and  will  never  forget 
them.  Many  of  theae  dead  would  be  alive 
today  If  we  had  not  done  ao  much  to  butld 
up  and  sustain  the  economy  of  the  Soviet 
and  sataUUe  nations  for  tiie  last  half-can- 
tury.  But  aa  long  aa  the  dollara  roll  In  to 
flU  the  ooffais  of  tbe  "big  money"  mm  who 
In  turn  make  aaany  of  tha  lacgeat  contribu- 
tions to  both  Bepuhlioan  and  Democrat 
Pnaidentlal  nandidatea.  thoae  who  prcfit 
t*oBx  am  aad  trade  with  the  enHny  couldnt 
aara  Uaa  aboot  the  coat  In  blood  paid  In 
plaoea  like  Korea  and  Vietnam.  Boalnei 


EXTENSIONS  OF  UEMARKS. 

hypRMzlay  eg  tha  highaat  ordar  uuMt  be  ea»- 
rlad  em— 4Hi  uauaL 

RefOTlnff  to  ICr.  Sottoax^  erldenca 
and  concluaton*.  I  Mid  that; 

It  la  inoparattva  that  avacy  Member  of  thla 
body  read  what  he  haa  to  aay — and  act 
acoonUngly. 

BCy  statement  oonclodad  aa  followg: 

Mr.  Sutton  aaya  that  ~thla  mfonnatlon 
haa  bean  hIaOked  out  by  a^iiimaaaUa  Admln- 
latratlona."  I  intand  to  aee  that  tt  la  hlaehad 
out  ao  luiiaai'.  .  .  .  9or  onca,  tot  na  aubmatge 
our  duraaanoea  and  nntta  oa  an  laaaa  on 
which  every  man  of  aonaelanca  aad  honor 
in  thla  country  ought  to  ba  able  to  a^ea. 
Tbaaa  facts  muat  not  ba  auppraaaed  or  Ig- 
nored beoaoaa  of  oonaam  about  taoa>aavlBg 
or  a  daalra  to  pretend  that  tmplaaaant 
trutba  do  not  aodat.  "niaaa  who  fall  to  print 
and  publldaa  Mr.  Sutaon^  anrldensa  do  ao 
at  the  peril  of  tha  nfh-hlood  at  Amailaa. 

Nor  can  It  be  hlihlan  nuiA  longar  In  anir 
eaae.  Thla  atory  wOl  baooma  too  hlg  to  kUX. 
Tou  renaember  the  dd  aaylng  "mnrdar  wUl 
out."  What  Mr.  Suttem  rapoiia  la  a  vary 
anphlattratart  kind  of  muzdaz;  the  bodlaa 
Involved  ara  tboae  at  our  own  young  man. 
crjrlng  out  from  their  gravea  for  Justice. 
The  truth  about  thla  murder  through  trade 
with  tbe  enemy  is  coming  out,  and  it  will 
be  heard. 


PACING  THE  REALmES  OP 
VIETTfAM 


HON.  ROBERT  L  LEGGETT 

or  CAUVoBiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EEPBESKNTATIVES 

Fridav.  Auffuat  IS.  1972 

Mr.  LBGQETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  must 
again  ttiis  Ccngrass  haa  chnam  not  to 
make  a  statement  In  oppoiUtai  to  ttui 
war  In  Vtetnam.  Ilie  deMian  of  section 
13  tnma  the  focelfn  aaManoa  bill  can 
<nily  be  regarded  aa  a  czvtioaa  «rrar. 

I  supported  tbe  retantlan  of  the  end- 
the-war  pmvlfltfan  In  tbe  bill  taacanae  I 
think  tlie  people  of  this  eountry  do  want 
out  from  Indochina.  NeverthelBM,  we  are 
only  playlnc  games  wliti  ttieae  end-4be- 
war  amendments.  No  amoont  at  rfaetotle 
WlU  hide  the  simple  fact  that  the  war 
cannot  be  ended  by  pRjvWons  which 
pledae  wtttadrawal  of  VA.  troops  con- 
tlnsent  «von  the  pflor  raieaae  of  prison- 
ers of  war.  PrasldentHbEan  raCuMs  to  ao- 
ospt  sach  a  llmltatian,  and  so  do  the 
Communists. 

I  have  had  lengthy  Infinrua  talks  with 
the  other  side  twice  in  tlM  laet  ytear. 
Ihare  Is  no  way  that  ttaey  are  gotnc 
to  release  our  prteonos  before  we  have 
completely  ramowsd  afl  of  our  troops. 
In  fact,  I  doubt  whether  they  would  even 
release  our  pzlsoiiers  after  we  had  re- 
moved ail  cimmd,  sea,  and  air  support  of 
the  Thleu  regime. 

Let  us  remembCT,  we  are  dealing  with 
people  that  are  dlghtly  paranoid.  Thes 
want  that  government  in  the  south,  and 
they  want  us  to  hand  it  over  to  them  on  a 
silver  plattar.  Mr.  mxoa  is  not  prepsfred 
to  overtly  destroy  the  South  Vietnamese 
Oevatiineot,  and  tratnkly  I  cannot  blame 
him. 

The  III4P  and  the  North  Vletaamese 
feel  badly  burned  by  the  1954  Geneva 
accords.  They  had  oontroi  of  most  of 
the  country;  they  let  that  control  be  ne- 


gotiated out  of  thalr  hands.  ISmt  are  not 
going  to  aflow  ttet  to  bvpa 

8o  Prsatdcnt  MtaBn  ia  wsflg 
us  whan  ha  Intimatas  that  thsB*  ia  auA- 
WBMaMan  gati«  on.  Nb  mttar  bow 
saetet  trips  13c.  Bsstagir  takes, 
until  on*  side  ftMntamnmallr  attsa  its 
posttton.  tits  UUHw  wOlonttmie. 

TlieNortta  Vtehi— I— wpaaltlnn  b  eiear. 
Ztuiy  oansirtsg  tha  nntgnn  gavKiuiMBt  to 
ba  tha  oolonlML  aim  at  tb»  United  atetes. 
Thus,  thsy  tan  not  wiUlag  te  oniuuigB 
FOT^rs  for  AmBrtean  troap  withdrasral 
unless  that  witbdaMml  also  liiiiltehn  the 
Saigon  govemnMnt  and  Saigim  amy. 

I  hava  dtsnsBsad  this  so-callad  pro- 
portional wpatriatton  plan  with  tbe 
other  side.  At  one  point  they  Indioated 
that  they  woald  lie  raeeptlve  to  sueh  a 
plan.  Thb  was  t  yaaa  ago.  Sinot  that 
time  tti9  haiw  beoome  Inereastngiy  In- 
tranisgent. 

The  POW's  are  the  other  akle's  "aoe 
in  the  hole."  "Hiey  will  be  relaasad  when 
we  phy^oaUy  zemoye  tbe  flaigon  Infra- 
struettire  in  total. 

I  hMin  aookea  againat  the  Thieu 
regime  on  this  floor  «  number  «ef  times  In 
the  past.  It  b  a  dsmoenry  in  name  only. 
It  sufffen  from  wids^ywwd  eonuptian, 
and  engages  in  the  massive  ylolatton  of 
individual  llbartias.  Nevertheless,  I  am 
not  ready  to  hand  thb  regime  over  to 
the  Communists,  oven  for  the  reloase  of 
our  POW^  Nettfaer.  hi»— wer,  am  I  will- 
ing to  support  tbe  nunliunod  bankmpt- 
tng  of  the  UUted  Statea  tn  a  omfllct 
that  is  as  nwiRh  an  ecoDomle  rtlsantev  to- 
day as  It  was  a  decade  ago  when  we  be- 
gan flHralating  In  ttidochlna 

It  was  zeportad  in  the  August  14. 1912. 
New  York  Ttanea  tfaat  Prsairtmit  Ttaleu  is 
now  <piflatlonlng  tbe  stamgtti  ai  tfae  n.a. 
commitment  to  South  Vleteam.  Thleo 
argues  thBrt — 

Six  or  aaven  mon»>a  of  heavy  bombing 
would  be  antnigh  to  dartroy  NortSi  Vtotztam'a 
economy  and  war  maffiblna  and  foraa  Hanoi 
to  aooapt  a  aaaaa-ara  with  international 
guaranteaa  over  aU  of  Ihdoehlna. 

Oenttemen,  tbb  artuinant  would  be 
humorooa  If  It  was  not  so  deady.  Wft  hare 
been  told  stnce  19BB  by  a  yailety  of  "ex- 
perts'* that  just  a  tarn  more  months  of 
homhing  wUl  insure  an  allied  victory.  In 
each  oaae  tha  pcsdtctinna  tuniad  out  te 

■niere  ta  no  Ugtat  at  the  end  at  the  tnn- 
uA,  only  the  fflubsr  lag  hope  of  thoee  who 
desire  a  niiiiUiiiwd  Anxertean  yiiiaeiice. 

The  WorOi  VbtoauMsehaTB  faeuiflglit- 
Ing  this  war  for  over  two  dacadsa,  ▲  few 
more  nmnths  of  homhing  will  oaitainly 
not  suoeead  in  taraaktag  thatr  dssln  to 
flgltt.  Tbe  Hostfa  VMnanaeee  luwe  dem- 
onstrated ttastt  thesT  rsapond  to  heavy 
bamUng  in  tbe  sane  way  aa  did  the  dtl- 
sens  of  London  and  Berlin  during  Wotld 
War  n.  Bomhlng  does  not  make  them 
give  in;  It  msfcips  them  dig  In  and  light 
hardn-. 

We  have  spent  $800  hilUon  hi  Vietnam 
and  obUgatod  oursUaoe  ftar  anotber  $900 
bUUon  in  vetenma'  beneflte.  By  Secre- 
tary Laird's  own  estimates,  the  Soviet 
Uhlon  and  Chhja  have  only  spent  $10 
billion  in  Indochina. 

I  say  $200  blDian  dollars  is  enough  aid. 
The  South  Vletoameee  haw  a  mllUan 
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man  ondar  anna.  IT  thay  oaonot  reinilM 
»  CoamuBlafe  attaak  wtth  this  Und  of 
f<n<o«,  tten  I  doubt  wlMOur  tbey  ever  will 
beabteto. 

What  WB  dMHiId  aaak  In  Vtotaam.  tben, 
to  not  an  woyatlon  of  the  war  nor  the 
deatiUBtlop  of  the  Saigan  regime.  We 
should  anOatarally  deaacalate  our  posture 
over  the  next  8  montha  such  that  tn  all 
of  Southaaat  Asia  we  only  provide  an 
equal  and  reciprocal  foroe  vts-a-vls 
South  Vietnam  aa  the  Soviets  and  Red 
China  aaaume  toward  their  Communist 
eountarparts.  If  this  means  that  the 
United  States  must  deesealate  several 
hundred  percent  so  be  it — It  ml^t  even 
be  Praaldent  Nixon's  secret  solutUm. 

Such  a  poeture  wmild  neither  be  a 
mllltaiT  victory  or  a  defeat.  It  would  let 
the  Southeast  Asians  themselves  deter- 
mine who  amoD«  them  In  a  fair  contest 
Is  the  fittest,  and  the  POW'a  would  be 
returned  in  due  course.  I  see  no  other 
alternative. 

Tt#m/fMM  Blnh  of  the  NLF  recently  put 
In  ctmerete  the  poettlon  of  the  Com- 
munist side  which  has  not  altered  per- 
eeiitlbly  In  over  a  year.  A  portion  of  her 
atatement  and  the  statement  by  Xuan 
"nnqr  to  the  151st  plenary  Paris  Confer- 
ence fallows: 

PLBf ABT  aaanow 

FoUowlnc  la  »"g<«-*'  text  of  PRO  opeslng 
BtotaoMnt  by  Mirtsfn«  Nguyen  Till  BUib  at 
UUt  plenary  wmaltm  at  Puis  miwtlngii.  July 
90. 1973,  as  maaaadto  pieH. 

liMitM  and  gmtlSBMn,  at  tba  iMt  seaaloii  of 
this  oonftnnoa,  I  pointed  out:  "Our  poal- 
tlon  is  that  ttie  South  Viet  Nsita.  problem 
■hould  be  salved  definitely  end  ezhau«ttTely, 
t.e.  the  mmtsry  wul  poUtleal  problems  should 
be  settled  at  itM  seme  time  so  that  on  the 
baaU  at  the  aooords  rsaohed.  the  partlee  will 
sign  a  aamprnMaatve  agresment  to  end  the 
wef  and  reetove  peaoe**  .  .  . 

On  the  poUttoal  Held,  the  United  SUtaa 
has  tnatiinrl  in  South  Vietnam  an  admlnl- 
Bteatlon  devoted  to  It  with  a  huge  mar.blnn 
of  oowolQii  and  repression.  Instruments  to 
carry  out  the  "OS.  policy  of  war  and  neo- 
eotonlallam  and  to  perpetuate  the  partition 
ct  Vtotnam  . . . 

TUe  "^.S.  participation  tn  the  war"  manl- 
faeta  both  mllltarlly  and  poUtloally.  there- 
fore, in  ORier  to  put  an  «id  to  such  a  "par- 
tlalpatli»i."  these  two  aapeots  of  the  problems 
ttoooM  be  settMl  slmmlta&eonsly.  The  TT.a. 
Btde  pretends  to  dsslia  aa  and  to  Its  military 
"partaetpatlGo''  wlthoot  dealing  with  the  po- 
Utleal aspect.  This  simply  means  ttiat  tHe 
XjnMed  Btatee  stin  wants  to  maintain  tn 
Boath  VIstDam  the  adafdnlstratlon  It  has 
set  up  to  implammt  the  policy  of  "Vletnam- 
laatUn'*  of  the  war.  If  eo  the  United  States 
wtU  nsrar  be  able  to  put  an  end  to  its  mlUtary 
'partlBtpatlon''. . . 

hi  cedar  to  put  an  end  to  the  UB.  "par- 
tidpatioii"  tn  the  military  Held,  we  have 
advaDoed  the  prnpoeel  tttat  the  United  States 
withdraws  tn  saCsty  from  South  Vietnam  all 
troops,  military  advtHca  and  porsminel, 
weapons  and  war  materials  at  the  United 
States  sad  those  at  the  other  fotelgn  ooun- 
trtee  tn  the  UJS.  aanq>  by  a  precise  date,  at  the 
same  time  It  dlamantlee  an  Its  military  bases 
In  South  Vietnam  and  stofia  aU  the  actlvltlee 
oC  tta  air  and  naval  fMoea  and  oth^  acts  of 
war  sgalns*  the  VTatnamsss  people.  Tba  U.8. 
goveniment  atUl  lefueea  to  set  a  precise  date 
for  Its  total  troop  withdrawal,  therafote, 
until  BOW,  than  ts  not  a  basts  to  dlswias  and 
solve  this  preblam.  m  order  to  put  an  and 
to  the  UjB.  political  "partlelpation."  we  have 
put  forth  the  pcopoeal  that  the  U.S.  stops 
suppocttng  ilm.  bsiljjirae  group   It  has  la- 
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stiUIed,  Kguyen  Van  Thleu  resigns  and  the 
Saigon  administration  renounces  ita  policy  of 
repression  and  coercion  against  the  people. 

( Unofficial  translation] 

STATKlCXlfT  BT  MlNISmi  XUAN  THUT,  CHI^ 
OF  TUB  DELAOATIOK  OF  THK  OoVZSNMEKT  OF 
TRX  DSKOCBATIC  REPUBUC  Or  VIETNAM  AT 
THS    ISlBT    PLSMABT    SaSSION    OF    THB    PARIS 

ConrEiuttKX  ON  VirrMAM  (July  20.  1972) 
I>adlea  and  OentlemMi:  It  should  be  noted 
that  war  is  only  a  means  for  tbe  United 
States  to  materlaUze  its  political  alms.  Tbe 
creation  and  maintenance  or  the  Saigon  ad- 
mlntetraUon  by  the  United  Stages  oouKtltute 
a  braaen  violation  of  tbe  South  Viet  Nam 
people's  rlgtit  to  self-determination.  There- 
fore the  United  States  has  the  responsibility 
to  ceaae  all  support  of  that  administration  so 
as  to  let  tbe  South  Viet  Nam  people  exer- 
cise their  right  to  self -determination,  .\fter 
the  agreement  on  all  military  and  political 
queaUons,  a  cease-Ore  wlU  take  place:  Only 
such  a  oeaae-flre  can  last  and  really  end  tbe 
boetUitles.  Onoe  the  military  and  the  piolitl- 
oai  questions  are  agreed  upon,  ail  oUier  ques- 
tions, auoh  as  the  releaee  at  militarymen  cap- 
tured during  the  war,  can  be  easily  settled. 
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HON.  JOHN  N.  ASHBROOK 

OP   OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RBPRESHNTAll V ES 

Friday.  August  18,  1972 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  4  the  News  American  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  called  to  the  attention  of  its 
readers  the  curresit  mess  in  the  State 
Departanent  and  e8i>eciaUy  in  the  For- 
eign Service.  As  I  have  noted  many  times 
in  the  past,  there  is  an  urgent  need  for  a 
fair  appeals  procedure  for  Fortign  Serv- 
ice emplayees  who.  unlike  thoee  under 
Civil  Service  regulations,  could  not  in 
the  past  get  a  fair  hearing  on  their 
grievances. 

Mr.  Ned  Young,  the  civil  service  editor. 
In  his  column.  "The  Pederal  Log,"  has 
done  a  service  for  the  Hearst  papers' 
many  readers  by  reviewing  several  cases 
of  State  Department  employees  whoee 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  the  ruling 
hierarchy  was  less  than  equitable. 

I  insert  at  this  point  the  column, 
"Plred  Diplomat  Gets  Hearing."  by  Mr. 
Ned  Young  In  the  August  4  issue  of  the 
News  American: 

(Prom  the  News  American  (Baltimore,  Md.), 
Aug.  4,  10721 

THx  PBDsaAi.  Loo — Piama  Diplomat  Gkts 

HsasnfQ 

(ByNedToung) 

John  D.  Hemenway,  an  Annapolis  graduate, 
had  spent  more  than  28  years  In  the  State 
Department's  Poredgn  Serrloe  and  was  chief 
of  the  Berlin  section  when  he  was  "selected 
out"  (flred)  Jan.  17,  1009. 

There  have  been  ruoh  occurrences  In  tbe 
past. 

What  makee  Hentenway  so  special  Is  that 
he  has  become  the  first  such  person  In  tbe 
history  of  the  State  Department  to  ob- 
tain unaer  the  old  rules  a  grievance  hearing 
before  a  three-member  board  of  examiners. 

He  selects  one  of  the  examiners.  Another 
is  choeen  by  the  State  Department,  and  the 
third  is  agreed  upon  by  both  sides. 

Tbe  exaoUners  have  conducted  at  least  a 


dozen  bearings  to  data  and  heanl  voluataooe 
testimony,  but  no  dedaton,  at  least  cOelal 
has  been  reached  as  yet  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  should  be  reinstated. 

His  service  was  extended  from  January  to 
Oct  4.  I9fle.  and  a  weMc  bsfote  then  qb 
September  20,  he  petitioned  Howard  P.  liaee, 
then  tbe  department's  peraonnel  dtreetor. 

It  is  reported  that  the  ezamlnar  chosen  by 
Hemenway  was  later  In  danger  of  loelng  his 
job,  due  to  pressure  sxuidenly  brought  to 
bear. 

Just  recently,  Hemenway  testified  before 
the  Pulbrlght  Committee  in  oppoeitloa  to 
Sdace  becoming  the  American  flmNisnartor  in 
Sierra  Leone.  Maoe  had  been  nominated  for 
the  Job  by  President  Nixon. 

While  Hemenway  has  gained  staiure  dur- 
ing his  period  of  ordeal  in  bis  attempts 
to  prove,  oaclally  anyway,  that  be  has  been 
grossly  wronged,  he  Is  by  no  means  the  first 
member  of  the  Porelgn  Service  to  be  "nolecited 
out"  after  a  satisfactory,  If  not  dlstlnguislMd, 
career. 

The  first  such  member  whose  selection  out 
made  the  headlines,  as  a  result  at  efTorts  by 
himself  and  friends  to  become  reinstated  was 
Stephen  Kocaak  who  also  was  stationed  In 
Berlin  at  the  ttme. 

Koczak,  a  cum  laude  gradiMte  of  Harvard 
who  had  devoted  moat  at  his  professional  life 
to  the  Porelgn  Service,  was  fired  after  be  re- 
ported a  f  eUow  c^Boer  was  going  to  Baat  Ber- 
lin and  telei^onlng  his  former  mistress  In 
Waraaw. 

Despite  the  efTorts  at  many  people,  be  nas 
never  reinstated,  and  works  today  as  tbs 
chief  reeearoher  for  the  American  Psdsia- 
tlon  of  Gtovemmsnt  Imployes  (AFQI). 

Perhaps  the  meet  temous  sutA  case  ess 
tiiat  of  Otto  P.  Otepka,  the  State  Depart- 
ment'a  security  ohieC  who  was  dwnoted  frost 
a  aS-16  to  a  aS-14,  but  never  teohnkially 
fired  or  selected  out. 

He  nevertheleas  was  placed  on  leave,  aad 
when  hU  leave  time  ran  out,  he  was  ptaosd 
on  leave  without  pay.  This  ooouzred  In  IML 
In  1067,  be  was  .flnaUy  granted  a  hearing.  b«t 
Dean  Busk,  then  Secretary  at  State,  iqiMd 
the  demotion. 

Otepka  kept  fighting,  but  never  won.  in 
1900,  President  Nixon  appointed  him  as  a 
member  at  the  President's  Board  on  Ba^ 
versive  Aiotlvltles. 

Charlaa  W.  Ihonaas.  a  career  Foreign  aarr- 
loe  cOoer  who  became  an  orphan  at  alz  yaan 
of  age,  was  servtng  wiUi  the  American  Bar 
bassy  In  Mexico  City  when  he  reoelved  notlee 
that  he  was  bslng  "selaoted  out." 

A  dlplonMkt  for  10  yaara,  wtth  progressttely 
suooeaafnl  sMrloe  In  West  Alrloa.  OHrttal 
America,  the  United  Wattons  aad  WSskHig 
ton.  O.  C,  he  waa  notified  In  January,  10«, 
that  he  was  beliig  fired  In  six  montfaa  bsaaisw 
he  had  spent  an  exceaalve  amount  a<  tlaie  Is 
the  sante  grade. 

It  U  to  be  noted  thsit  any  Porelgn  Sarvlee 
cOoer  who  spends  too  mucH  time  In  the  same 
grade  Is  stib)eot  to  rllswisaal 

Unable  to  get  anothar  Job,  Thomas  ooaa- 
mitted  suidde.  His  wife,  who  Is  stUl  wtth  the 
State  Department,  and  who  In  the  past  bstf 
been  rated  as  outstaadlng  akmg  with  her 
husband  when  the  two  worked  as  a  team.  U 
waging  a  oonoeried  effCMrt  along  with  frlMMtt 
to  get  her  husband  reinstated  posthumously. 

The  cases  of  Hemenway,  Otepka.  Kocaak 
and  Thomas  awe  as  evldenoe  for  the  oon- 
ten-tlon  by  many  that  In  the  Foreign  Ssrv- 
Ice,  if  not  In  other  agencies,  there  ts  what  ts 
described  as  tbe  "bidden  govonment." 

The  term  means  that  a  cHque.  rather  than 
tbe  rules  of  government,  rules  tbe  Foreign 
Service  and  determines  who  works  and  who 
doean't  work,  m  order  to  keep  yonr  Job.  be- 
longing to  the  clique  ts  a  nimsssH|. 

Ollquee,  of  course  are  nothing  new.  In  fact 
It  is  said  that  tbe  Foreign  Barvloe  U  the  last 
of  government  agendas  to  have  ona— if  it 
does  have  one. 
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MY  LAI  FINDINaS 


HON.  TOM  STEED 

or   OKLJUIOMA 
Ul  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPHBBENTATIVES 

Friduu,  August  18.  1972 

Mr  STEED.  Mr,  Speidcer,  today  I  en- 
tered an  article  from  the  DaUy  Okla- 
homan  describing  the  efforts  of  several 
of  the  paper's  editors  to  secure  release  of 
Army  reports  dealing  with  tiie  My  Lai 
incident  of  19«S.  Ttoe  fcdlowing  stor>'. 
abo  from  the  May  14,  l»T2,  edition  sum- 
BHLTtees  the  information  obtained  from 
tbe  reports  and  gives  an  interesting 
analysis  of  the  findings.  At  this  time, 
the  editors  are  continuing  their  struggle 
for  the  release  of  the  "Peers  Report." 
wbteh  they  believe  will  shed  some  addi- 
ttBBal  light  on  the  events  surroimding 
Uie  My  Lai  tragedy. 

The  article  follows : 
Aimt's  Rbcorm  Dispute  My  Lai  Findings 
(By  Jack  Taylor) 

OOctal  records  of  mUltary  units  involved 
IB  the  My  Lai  massacre,  releaaed  to  the  DaUy 
OktaboBian  after  a  aH-ye«^  struggle  against 
censorship,  reveal  a  wealth  of  new  Informa- 
tton  disputing  some  findings  of  the  Army's 
own  inveetigatlon  of  tbe  incident. 

The  records — mamlng  reports  kept  by  Uiree 
iBfantry  companlee  and  a  heU<3opter  com- 
pany—show there  were  numerotu  «rors  in 
previous  reports  of  he  composition,  organi- 
zation, chronological  hlatory  and  operations 
of  the  units  during  a  three-month  period  en- 
compassing the  tragedy  at  My  1*1  four  yesxs 

The  records  show  the  Army  apparently  did 
not  take  advantage  of  official  information  it 
had  at  hand  in  impounded  records  when  a 
panrt  was  ordered  to  investigate  a  possible 
cover-up  of  the  incident,  raising  questions 
about  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  that 
iavesttgatlon. 

Although  the  records  were  heavUy  censored 
when  finally  released,  a  detailed  study  of 
the  documents  led  to  these  findings: 

Lt.  WUllam  L.  Calley,  the  central  figure  at 
1^  lAl  and  the  only  one  of  26  persons 
charged  in  connection  with  the  Incident  to 
be  convicted,  apparently  benefited  from  an 
entry  designed  to  cover  his  being  absent 
without  leave  shortly  before  My  IaI. 

U.  Galley  and  a  fellow  platoon  leader  to 
1^  unit— Company  C,  1st  Battalion,  20th 
Infantry,  11th  U^^t  Infantry  Brigade,  2Srd 
Infantry  (Americal)  Division— apparenUy 
wate  sent  to  Vietnam  illegally  in  tbe  first 
place. 

Reports  that  Galley's  unit  received  no  re- 
placements in  the  weeks  before  My  IaI  are 

Reports  that  Galley's  unit  waa  decimated 
by  casualties  and  greatly  under  authorised 
•tm^th  at  tte  time  at  the  MaKh  10.  1*68, 
asMult  on  My  Lai  are  greatly  exaggerated. 

abaiacterlcaUon  of  Galley's  unit  aa  com- 
poeed  of  up  to  92  per  cent  draftees  la  dis- 
puted, wtth  the  ratio  between  vcdunteers  and 
Inductees  actually  at  about  the  average  at  80 
per  cent  draftee  tind  40  per  cent  volunteer. 

CaUey's  unit  actuaUy  bad  an  overall  per- 
sonnel Uuuuier  rate  leas  than  the  otbar  tvK> 
<<.i^»j.f.i^^^  which  iinisi  trinrinrt  froaa  twice  to 
iMsaiy  three  tlmsn  aa  moch  tumovsr, 

PlMUi^s  axMc  cooeiustona  of  tbe  Army's 
hivesttgaUva  puial  headsd  by  IX.  den.  WU- 
Uam  K.  Bsaas  oontaln  nuaaarous  errors  la 
unit  fftrmgtt^.  naanaltlts  and  events  during 
opacatkMM,  whan  oosnpaied  with  tbe  olBclal 
leecrda. 

Neither  the  Peers  panel  nor  Army  proae- 
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cutozs  apparently  ever  obtained  a  oocaplete 
list  of  peracmnel  aaslgnert  to  the  units  In- 
volved at  tbe  tms  at  My  Lai.  althnngh  such 
information  appamrtly  was  alrea4r  onntpllert 
and  readUy  avallahle  from  at  least  two  dif- 
ferent dociUBfents  In  each  unit. 

Tbe  fltg"***"*"*  of  tbeee  new  dlsclceurea  Is 
twofold. 

FltBt,  they  show  that  descriptions  of 
CharUe  Company  as  a  revengeftO,  klll-craxy, 
combat-fatigued,  ragtag  bunch  of  QIs, 
stripped  of  meet  of  their  manpower  and  un- 
able to  get  replacements,  are  largely  without 
f  actvial  support. 

To  fix  much  of  the  blame  on  the  unit's 
manpower  problems  and  combat  loeses  la  an 
apparent  oversimplification,  for  In  many 
respects  Charlie  Company  was  better  off  than 
either  of  the  two  companion  imlts  In  the 
same  task  force. 

Second,  the  number  of  errors  discovered  in 
offlrial  proceedings — the  Army's  Investlga- 
Uon.  the  courts -martial  and  a  congressional 
inquiry — when  compared  with  ofllclal  rec- 
ords, raises  queetlons  about  the  objectivity 
and  effectiveness  of  those  proceedings.  In- 
cluding the  court-martial  of  Lt.  Galley. 

Such  errors  In  the  most  basic  data  raise 
the  poeaiblllty  of  more  ntimerovia  and  far 
more  serious  mistakes  in  the  Army  proceed- 
ings which  could  have  affected  the  final  find- 
ings, conclusions  and  recommendations. 

The  Peers  panel,  for  example,  wrote  in  Its 
ftnal  rep>ort  a  full  chapter  dealing  with  "slg- 
iilflcant  factors  which  contributed  to  tbe 
tragedy  at  Son  My  (the  village  In  which  the 
hamlet  of  My  Lai  was  located) ." 

However,  that  entire  cluster  was  censored 
from  the  report  when  releaeed  to  the  public, 
as  were  many  other  Important  parts  of  the 
report.  The  errors  discovered  In  the  Peers 
report  are  in  the  highly  excised  summary — 
primarily  background  Information — that  was 
made  public. 

John  P.  Lally,  assistant  counsel  for  the 
My  Lai  Incident  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Investigating  Subcommit- 
tee, told  The  Dally  Oklahoman  many  of  tbe 
conclusions  drawn  In  its  final  report  were 
based  on  the  testimony  of  witnesses — pri- 
marily CaUey's  commander,  ez-Capt.  Ernest 
L.  Medina — ^rather  than  on  oiflclal  records. 
Both  tbe  Peers  panel  and  the  House  Inves- 
tigating group  experienced  considerable  dif- 
ficulty Jogging  the  memories  of  wltnesaee 
who  could  not  or  would  not  recall  pertinent 
facts.  Yet  more  than  one  witness  whoee 
memory  was  previously  fuzzy  appeared  to 
have  a  clearer  recollection  of  events  when 
Interviewed  by  The  Dally  Oklahoman  with 
the  benefit  of  an  acctirate  chronology  baaed 
on  the  official  records. 

When  Calley  graduated  from  Officer  Can- 
didate School  at  Ft.  Bennlng.  Oa.,  on  B^t. 
7,  1067,  he  was  Immediately  assigned  to 
Charlie  Company,  then  at  SchoOeld  Barraeka. 
Hawaii,  and  already  alerted  for  dqaloyment 
to  Vietnam. 

CaUey  and  another  lieutenant,  Stephen 
Karl  Brooks  of  Dade  Ctty,  Ha,  thenln  the 
battalion's  headquarters  company,  went  to 
Vietnam  In  December — aiipanntly  In  dear 
violation  of  Army  regulations  directing  that 
such  green  offlcers  "wlU  not  be  ordered  to  a 
hoetUe  fire  zone  unless  they  have  oomideted 
four  months  duty  In  leadership  type  posi- 
tions . . ." 

The  Army  has  been  asked  under  wna* 
authority  they  were  sent  to  Vietnam,  but 
so  far  has  not  responded,  lit.  Brooka  waa 
killed  In  action  wtth  another  unit  in  the 
^fTryi  dlvWon  during  an  extension  of  his 
tour  In  July,  1900. 

Aftw  the  11th  Brigade  was  assigned  totts 
Amsrical  mvtslon,  Coopany  C  and  two  oUmt 
rifle  companies — Ooaapany  A.  Ord  BattsJfcm. 
ist  Infantry,  and  Cam|>any  B,  4tti  BattaMoa. 
3rd  Infantry — were  aaslgnstl  to  tJis  ystial 
Task  Force  Barker,  aat  i^  tfiortly  baiore 
tbe  Tet  QOenslve  at  tita  end  at  January, 
1908. 
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Tbii  task  force  conducted  two  major  op- 
erations in  fMmiary.  Dnrtag  the  Uiat,  Char- 
lie Company  lost  lU  first  man— Spec.  4  Wfl- 
H^Tw  J.  webar,  OsDay's  radto-telephone  oper- 
ator, who  waa  klllad  on  Fsb.  12.  

Three  more  members  of  the  unit  were 
klUed  when  the  company  stumMad  into  a 
minefield  on  Feb.  25.  A  fifth  man  waa  KQled 
by  a  bootjy  trap  two  days  before  the  My  Lai 
assault,  according  to  the  mamlng  reports. 

TtxlB  count  of  five  kUled  U  considerably 
less  than  the  figtires  prevttraaly  reported, 
which  have  laeen  as  high  as  12.  ActuaUy, 
Company  C  experienced  no  mere  killed  dtir- 
ing  the  first  three  months  of  lfl«8,  although 
Company  B  recorded  12  dead  (nine  before 
My  Lai)  and  Company  A  had  stx  IcOled  (two 
before  My  Lai).  _.. 

Even  the  Peers  panel's  report  on  the  r«o. 
18-16  and  Pet.  28-34  task  force  operations 
contains  faulty  casualty  figures  when  com- 
pared wtth  the  records,  and  possibly  even 
more  grave  errors. 

A  compartsom  of  the  panel's  reconstruction 
of  events  In  Its  report  wtth  the  record  on 
the  morning  reports  shows  the  Army  In- 
^•estlgators  may  even  hare  been  confused 
about  which  unit  was  doing  what  and  suf- 
fering which  casualties.  The  pan^  reported 
Company  B  suffered  only  one  trilled,  when 
the  morning  reports  show  two.  "ntere  Is  an 
Inference  Bravo  Company^  easnaltiee  were 
InfUcted  during  the  first  day  of  «ie  opera- 
tion, when  the  two  dead  actually  came  on 
the  third  day.  Company  A,  howrrer,  suf- 
fered one  dead  and  a  number  wounded  on 
the  first  day,  aecordtag  to  the  memlBg  re- 
ports,  raising  the  poaeHsillty  the  Peers  growp 
actually  oonftised  the  two  units. 

The  Peers  panel  wrote  tJiat  the  three  In- 
fantry companlee  loet  three  kJBed  and  38 
wotinded  during  tbe  seeond  operatton.  Ttie 
morning  reports  do  not  reflect  a  sin^  death 
for  any  one  of  Viio&t  units  durtng  that  period, 
and  only  18  wounded  sertourty  enou^  to 
warrant  evacuation. 

Emrlng  tl»e  second  operation.  Lt.  CaUey. 
reportedly  ettU  shaken  by  the  death  of  hU 
RTO,  was  at  Vtmg  Tau,  taie  lB-oc*mtry  rest 
and  relaxation  center,  altlioagh  tielng  per- 
mitted an  BfcB  so  soon  after  arrtving  In  Viet- 
nam was  highly  unusual. 

CharUe  Company*  morning  report  of  Feb. 
19  shows  CaUey  left  on  a  three-day  RfcB  at 
e  ■  30  a  jn.  tbe  previous  day .  He  recalled  during 
his  oonrt-martlal  tliat  tut  waa  stin  on  B*R 
eight  daya  latw  when  his  outfit  sttunbVed 
Into  tbe  minefield. 

The  morning  report  of  Bsb.  24  has  an 
entry  that  OaUey  returned  froan  B*B  and 
waa  pzeaent  for  duty  on  Peb.  «— four  days 
before  the  mlnelMd  laeMsnt.  There  U  no 
reason  to  brtleve  be  actually  was  back  tn  his 
tdatoon  at  ths  tlms,  and  an  admlnlatrattve 
error  can  ba  dlacounted  sinee  no  oorreetloB 
was  made  on  autjseqoent  mcmlng  reports 
piepated  over  ttw  next  five  weeks 

The  entry  appean  daalgnsd  to  cover  the 
fact  OaUay  uietsUyad  his  BftB  and  waa 
AWOL.  Vffcen  aaked  aboat  It  by  "Tbe  Dally 
Oldaboman,    Igadlna.    now    a    Manonktnee, 

Tbe  Army  has  been  saksd  abevt  tbe  dis- 
crepancy, but  so  far  bsa  ac*  reapandad. 

Oregory  T.  Olssn.  a  marhlnsgnnner  In 
OaUay^s  platoon  aad  now  a  ForOand.  Ore.. 
uoMceamn.  to*d  The  Pafly  OMahe— n  be  re- 
nwnban  "soma  talk  abovt  oauey  overetay- 
ing  BMB  but  ttaatM  aU." 

Fnrtoua  refKsrts  abont  ttia  mtnaaalil  tnel- 
dmt  ware  amoBg  tbe  moat  usaggeratad  ac- 
cowxta  at  any  evar  tepertad  about  Otaartla 
Convany,  wtth  eaaualtlsa  glvcB  tai  a  raoca  an 
ttw  war  fiWB  one  kOad  and  n  woongad  to 
alx  IdBad  and  IS  mmaasd.  er,  as  «aaa  rspect 


tfaa  mttksartd  eneemrter.  And  ^ 
paceotty  dIdBt  hare  tiM  fuB  jtetote. 
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Th«  HouM  group.  In  ita  report,  quoted  the 
tMk  fOTM'e  opM«tlon»  Joum»l  for  tbat  dmy 
M  raooMlDg  on»  Idllwl  «»«»  1»  woiindad.  Tbo 
Pfwn  pMiel,  wblcH  worlted  with  the  8*me 

Journal  »nd  »pp»»»"y  1*"^  "^  ^  **^  **^ 
of  offlcl»l  r»conli.  concluded  that  two  died. 
bMed  on  Ite  flndlng»  on  total  casualties. 

Actually,  the  morning  report  Tor  Chartle 
Company  on  that  day  shows  two  men  killed 
and  at  least  11  wounded,  although  one  of  the 
wounded  actuaUy  was  killed  and  entered 
under  the  wrong  category  on  the  report — a 
fact  the  Army  could  have  a*sertalned  had  It 
checked  lt«  own  casualty  list*  In  Washington 
Since  the  Army  oenaored  explanations  oi 
tuch  report  entries.  It  U  dlflloult  to  be  cer- 
tain about  the  extent  of  the  wounded  under 
the  applicable  category,  Teasrtgnment 
loeaes."  One.  tor  example,  was  lost  to  the 
unit  as  apparenUy  wounded  on  that  day, 
but  was  picked  up  three  days  Uter  as  back 
tor  duty.  ^     ^   ^^ 

Thexs  la  no  doubt,  however,  about  the 
klUed  In  action,  daqjlte  the  Army's  oenaor- 
ah4>  at  those  explanations:  such  entries  can 
only  be  under  the  category  "separations." 
which  la  used  only  when  a  aoldler  is  dropped 
tromthe  rolls. 

Thoee  entwred  under  tihat  category  on  the 
fi^.  aji  TWrtTTving  report  were  Spec.  4  Bobby 
WUson.  a  Bloomlngton.  Ind.,  youth  who  was 
scdieduled  to  go  home  early  because  a  brother 
bsd  Itt*  arrived  in  Vietnam;  and  Ptc.  Que- 
tavo  Botgv.  a  N«w  York  City  draftee.  Ac- 
tually one  <rf  those  listed  as  wounded — Pfc. 
Donneil  Bell,  a  voliurteer  assigned  as  a  pla- 
toon leader's  BTO — also  was  killed  rather 
than  wounded  on  that  day.  the  casualty  lists 
in  Washington  confirm. 

At  thlB  Juncture  the  unit  strength  and 
avsllabiUty  of  replacements  became  a  orltloal 
point  in  reports  of  contributing  factors  lead- 
ing up  to  the  tragedy  at  My  Lai  three  weeks 
later  The  bleaker  the  picture,  the  more  it 
appeared  to  Justify  sympattieUc  attitudes 
toward  the  company's  mlsfortiine. 

At  one  point  during  CaUey's  court-martial. 
Capt  George  C.  White,  a  Ueut^nant  assigned 
as  a  platoon  leader  in  Company  A  at  the 
time  at  My  Lai.  testified  as  a  defense  wit- 
ness that  hia  unit  had  only  50  men  on  that 
day— only  about  one-third  what  the  records 
aotuaUy  show. 

That  la  the  most  extreme  understatement, 
but  It  is  typical  of  deeolptlons  of  the  man- 
power problem  In  Task  Force  Barker  reported 
over  sad  over  In  past  months  as  significant 
weakneeaea  plaguing  the  loffantry  companies 
and  oontrlbiUing  to  a  deterlof»tlon  of  morale. 
Bven  the  Peera  panel's  conclusion  of  Char- 
lie Gonmany'e  strwigth  In  m*d-Bierch  was 
erroneous.  Wfwrtlng  a  total  strength  of  141 
men  with  five  officers,  120  enUa««l  men  i^ 
11  man  attMhed.  Th«e  was  never  a  strength 
report  on  any  oC  the  unit' a  morning  reporta 
Inmat  period— or  even  stretching  bwk  to 
February- to  Justify  that  conduaion,  Indl- 
caUng  again  either  a  curaory  examination  of 
iwsoRla  or  the  aooeptance  oi  witneaeea'  tea*l- 
mony  U  face  valxie.  The  Army  h«B  be«i  aaked 
what  peoorda.  If  any  besides  the  operaUona 
Journal,  were  s««utlnlMd  by  the  Peers  panel 
but  so  far  has  not  r«a|K>ndad. 

ActuaUy  the  numlng  reports  show  all  three 
Infantry  ooaipaalea  atgned  to  Task  Poroe 
Barker  were  muoh  beMer  off  than  has  pr«- 
yiavais  been  Indloatwl.  and  probably  no*  in 
any  worse  ahape  than  many  Infantry  com- 
n^nttm  «toKi^ny  in  Vietnam  In  the  wake  of 
theT*t  offenaive.  Only  the  Peera  Report, 
jronloaUy.  overestimated  the  strength  attua- 
Mon  Car  Charlls  Oompany  in  mid-March. 

BsfiAi  at  t*M  Inf aaizT  oompanlea  In  Task 
mN«a  '»"*«^  was  authorlaed  aix  offloera  and 
IM  Hiatal  men  under  then  existing  orlterla. 
Althoutfi  ttM  FMra  rapoct  ^aitea  the  change 
"~  ~-  ,  to.  earty  HatA  iOt9  and  the  pre- 
iliHnn  1MB  aU  oAoera  and  17S 
^,„^,  I ,  _j»,  Ukt  moraiag  report  for  Charlie 
OoiBBMV  on  Fab.  ST  aotee  the  ohange  ac- 
tnauy  mw  effeottre  on  .Tan.  IS,  aooording  to 
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XT  S.  Army  Pacific  General  Order  16,  and  that 
the  previous  strength  level  was  six  officers 
and  184  enlisted  men — a  change  two  months 
earlier  and  a  strength  11  men  leee  than  the 
Peers  panel  reported. 

The  records  show  that  contrary  to  the 
popular  assumption,  Galley's  unit  actually 
was  Just  barely  under  its  authorized  strength 
at  the  beginning  of  19«8  and  that  the  other 
two  companies  were  the  onee  sorely  in  need 
of  replacements,  each  with  about  40  fewer 
men  than  Charlie  Company. 

Except  for  a  few  days  in  mid-February 
when  one  of  the  other  unit*  surpassed  Char- 
Ue  Company,  the  latter  remained  at  strength 
levels  above  the  other  units  until  its  mine- 
field encounter  on  Feb.  36,  despite  a  heavy 
infiux  of  replacement  Into  the  others.  Char- 
lie Company's  strength  remained  on  about 
a  par  with  the  other  two  oompanlee  untU 
shortly  before  My  Lai  when  It  dropped  slight- 
ly below  both  for  the  first  time. 

At  the  «me  of  the  My  Lai  assault.  Com- 
pany C  had  130  men  counting  attachments, 
with  three  away  on  leave.  Company  A  had 
134  with  one  on  temporary  duty  elsewhc  e 
and  Company  B  had  139  with  two  on  leave 
or  TDY  Even  accounting  for  the  20  or  so 
men  always  left  behind  to  provide  admin- 
istration and  logistic  support  at  the  base 
camp  and  the  heavy  weapons  platoon  usual  y 
deployed  elsewhere,  there  were  considerably 
more  than  the  handful  of  men.  sometimes 
reported  as  low  as  70.  involved  in  the  assault 
on  My  Lai.  .  ^ 

CaUey's  unit  lost  only  one  man  wounded 
that  day— Pfc.  Herbert  L.  Carter,  a  Houston 
draftee  who  shot  himself  in  the  foot  because 
he  reportedly  was  horrified  at  what  was  tak- 
ing place.  On  the  other  hand,  each  of  the 
other  companies  lost  a  man  klUed  and  several 

woundocl' 

Contrary  to  many  previous  conclusions, 
the  replacement  picture  for  Task  Force 
Barker  was  not  at  all  bleak.  In  the  three 
months  encompassing  My  Lai  the  three  in- 
fantry companies  got  136  replacement*— men 
straight  from  replacement  depots,  not  men 
re^Silng  to  their  units  after  recovering 
from  wounda,  lllnesaee.  leavee.  eto.  Company 
C  got  ao  of  them,  fewer  than  the  other  units 
because  OharUe  Company  did  not  have  the 
Kreatest  need,  baaed  on  its  greater  strength. 
One  report  bemoaning  Charlie  Company  s 
plight  concluded:  "The  company  had  never 
Jeceived  any  replacements  since  it  came  to 
Vietnam  and  certainly  none  since  the  mine- 
field disaster."  ^ ,- 

The  morning  reports  show  there  were  lo 
replacements  before  My  Lai  and  onewas  as- 
aljmed  after  the  minefield  mcldent.  Company 
A  had  e»  replacements  before  My  Lai  and 
70  overall,  while  Company  B  had  55  replace- 
ments all  before  My  Lai. 

During  the  critical  period  of  Task  Fore* 
Barkw-s  operations  from  late  January  untU 
the  My  Lai  aaaaxUt.  there  was  an  overall  gain 
of  134  men  against  a  loss  of  153-only  18 
fewer  than  the  number  that  started  out. 
Company  C  gained  12  and  lost  44  d^^^K  t^« 
X^^SSlto  come  up  minus  32  overaU,  whUe 
Company  A  gained  67.  lost  88  and  was  one 
down,  and  Company  B  gained  S5.  lost  40 
and  had  15  men  more  than  at  the  «>"*«>*• 

The  overaU  turnover  was  far  greater  in  tne 
other  two  oompanlee  than  in  Charlie  Com- 
nany  for  the  three-month  period.  Calley  s 
uiat  had  a  97-man  turnover,  while  Company 
A  had  a  ai2-man  turnover  and  Company  B 
had  a  14a-man  turnover. 

In  addition,  the  officer  turnover  In  Charlie 
Company  was  far  leas,  giving  the  unit  a 
stjiblllty  of  leadership  not  enjoyed  by  the 
other  companies.  Company  C's  officer  turn- 
over was  five,  while  Company  A's  was  11— 
Inoliidlng  four  changes  of  command— and 
Company  B's  waa  nine. 

Charlie  Company  had  fewer  noncommls- 
sloaed  ofllcera  (sergeants)  assigned  to  the 
unit  at  the  time  of  My  Lai  than  did  the  ather 
two  Infantry  companies,  with  only  20    ithe 
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Peers  Report  salid  3$).  OoaapMiy  A  haA  M 
sergeants  while  Company  B  had  SX  Part  <tf 
the  reaaon  for  that  dlapartty  may  have  beaa 
becauae  far  fewer  promotlona  were  meted 
out  by  Charlie  Company. 

During  the  three-month  period  encom- 
passing My  Lai,  CaUey's  unit  promoted  only 
27  men  compared  with  OS  promottona  in 
Company  A  and  83  promotlona  handed  oat  la 
Company  B.  At  the  time  of  the  My  Ua  aa- 
aault,  OharUe  0<Hnpany  had  64  iHrlvataa — 
about  20  per  cent  more  than  the  other  two 
companies. 

During  that  same  period.  Company  C  sent 
five  men  on  leave  or  R&B,  while  Company  A 
sent  only  one  on  lUcB  and  granted  no  leavsa 
and  CcMnpany  B  granted  five  leavee. 

Dlaclpllnary  problems  reOeoted  In  Oobif 
pany  C'a  morning  itpwrtB,  despite  the  Army*! 
efforts  to  censor  any  such  indleaUon.  wtre 
lees  than  In  either  of  the  other  vtnitH.  Charlie 
Company  shows  two  men  busted  to  private  in 
January  and  February,  while  Company  A's 
momlnig  rvporta  reflect  six  different  indtea- 
tlons  of  disciplinary  problems  ranging  fnn 
reductions  In  rank  to  AWOls  and  oonfim- 
ments,  and  Company  B's  reports  show  three 
reductions  (x  confinements. 

When  attempting  to  determine  an  accurate 
accounting  of  everyone  In  CharMe  company 
at  the  tlm»  of  the  My  Lid  aaaault,  one  Penta- 
gon  authority  thought  at  fir*  there  waa  a 
roster  o*  Charlie  Company  peraonnel.  After 
cheoking,  he  said  apparently  netttaer  tha 
peers  panel  nor  Army  prosectrtora  ever  com- 
piled such  a  list,  deeptte  the  apparMtt  need 
to  know  who  might  be  potential  witneaaea. 
Asked  why.  he  could  only  reply:  "It  you 
can  find  out  why  the  Peera  panel  did  about 
half  what  they  did,  let  me  know." 


CONGRESS     ENDORSES     BDSINO 
WHILE  TRYING  TO  RESTRICT  IT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  SCHMITZ 

or  cAuroKMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BBPRB8KNTATIVE8 

Friday.  August  18.  1972 
Mr.  SCHMITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Au- 
gust 17  and  18,  in  a  debate  that  dragged 
on  to  1  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  the  leg- 
islation which  has  been  presented  to  the 
American  people  as  the  antibusing  bUl. 
The  most  important  fact  about  this  bill— 
virtually  unmentloned  in  all  that  has 
been  said  about  it  in  the  news  media- 
is  that  it  contains  the  first  expUdt  en- 
dorsement that  Congress  has  ever  given 
to  busing  itself;  that  is,  compulson 
transportation  of  students  away  from 
their  own  neighborhoods  because  of  al- 
leged racial  imbalance  in  neighborhood 
living  patterns. 

Since  this  bill  amounts  to  a  Congres- 
siontd  endorsement  of  businK  even 
though  it  attempts  to  limit  the  scwe  of 
the  more  sweeping  Court  decisions  in 
this  area.  I  could  not  vote  for  it  on  final 
passage. 

UntU  now.  Congress  had  consistoatly 
and  in  no  uncertain  terms  rejected  com- 
pulsory busing  of  schoolchildren  far  pur- 
poses of  racial  balance  or  of  deeegrega- 
Uon.  The  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  19W  ex- 
pllciUy  prohibited  eruch  busing  thou^ 
the  Federal  courts  subsequently  refused 
to  enforce  that  section  at  the  act,  claim- 
ing that  their  own  fantastlo  Interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution  on  thl*  point 
superseded  it.  Prom  then  on  through  the 
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matiboataig  amendments  added  by  the 
Stowe  to  the  Higher  Education  Act  last 
^ev  Congress  had  rmeatedly  rajeoted 
this  method  of  dessgregatlng  on  the  slm- 
oie  and  logical  ground  that  every  child, 
t^ardless  of  race.  cned.  or  color,  should 
be  aUowed  to  attend  the  publle  school 
nearest  his  home  so  long  as  he  wished 

to  do  so. 

The  Federal  courts  defined  Congress 
on  this  point— first,  district  court  Judges 
tod  finally,  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Swann  case  from  North  Carolina,  argued 
in  the  fall  of  1970  and  decided  in  the 
Bprtog  of  1971.  Theae  judges  claimed 
that  the  14th  amendment's  guarantee  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws  might  re- 
quire an  exchange  of  schoolchildren 
among  vrtdely  separated  neighborhoods 
on  the  basis  of  race.  They  never  botb«-ed 
to  explain  what  thna  happened  to  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  for  the  children 
who  had  to  be  bused  agaihst  their  will 
■Dd  that  of  thdr  parents,  by  comparison 
with  others  still  allowed  to  attwd  their 
neighborhood  school,  m  the  faU  of  1970, 
when  hearing  arguments  on  the  Swann 
case,  the  Supreme  Cotirt  refused  to  ac- 
cept legal  briefs  from  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  had  drafted  and  debated  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  explaining  just 
what  it  was  intended  to  mean. 

Faced  with  this  kind  of  usurpation  of 
power  by  the  courts.  Congress  could  and 
should  have  acted  long  ago — as  I  have 
repeatedly  urged  it  to  act — under  the 
authority  granted  tp  It  by  article  m, 
section  2  of  the  Constitution,  to  pre- 
scribe the  jurisdiction  of  the  Federal 
courts,  by  simply  ruling  out  of  Federal 
court  jurisdiction  all  cases  hivolving 
transportation  of  public  school  students 
because  of  their  race,  creed,  or  color. 
The  Senate  took  exactly  this  action  in 
February  of  this  year,  only  to  reverse  it- 
sdf  less  than  a  week  later;  and  the 
House  rejected  an  amendment  to  the 
busing  bill  just  passed,  which  would  have 
had  this  effect,  by  a  vote  of  174  In  favor 
to  211  opposed. 

The  bill  as  finally  passed  did  restrict 
basing  of  all  piA>lic  schoolchildren  to 
either  the  nearest  school  or  to  the  next 
nearest,  and  did  reopen  cases  already 
decided  by  Federal  judges  to  make  the 
new  restrictions  t^ply  to  them  alfo. 
Whether  these  restrictions  will  remain  in 
ttw  bill  as  approved  by  the  Senate,  if  it 
is  approved  by  the  Senate,  remains  to  be 
seen.  But  the  bill  as  passed  by  tlw  House 
still  says  that  in  formulating  a  remedy 
for  a  denial  of  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws,  which  may  Involve  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly the  transportation  of  students,  a 
court,  department,  or  s«ency  of  the 
United  States  shall  consider  a  series  of 
remedies  ending  with  the  construction 
or  establishment  of  magnet  schools  or 
busing  to  the  nearest  or  next  nearest 
school. 

"Magnet  schools"  is  the  new  term  now 
being  siurfaoed  to  replace  "educational 
parks" — another  example  of  the  familiar 
gamut  of  changing  the  name  of  ui  un- 
popular program  without  changing  its 
substance.  Whatever  they  are  called,  the 
concept  of  "magnet  schools"  and  "edu- 
cational paiics"  is  essentially  the  same: 
a  huge  centralized  school  drawing  chil- 
dren from  long  distances  away.  Such 
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schools  fumldi  an  obnrtoua  means  of 
oomidylng  wltti  the  lequiienwot  that 
coart-oitlered  bMing  be  Ilmltod  to  the 
nearest  or  neact  nearesk  sohod.  while  stm 
forcing  children  to  be  transported  far 
away  f  it»n  their  neUlfabortioods.  We  may 
expect  large  urbam  school  dlstriets  to 
begin  moving  In  this  direction,  and  those 
and  other  school  district  also  to  take 
advantage  of  the  clause  in  the  recently 
passed  House  bill  \^iich  specifically 
authorizes  school  districts  to  require 
busing  an  their  own  authority,  if  scliool 
board  monbers  and  oftlrlals  wish. 

This  bill  would  not  stop  busing.  It  is 
one  more  example  of  two  steps  forward, 
one  step  back. 
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A  PARENT'S  VOICE  OF  CONCERN: 
"WHAT  OF  THEIR  VIEW  OF  OUR 
NATION?" 


HON.  SPARK  M.  BIATSUNAGA 

or    HAWAII 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Fridav,  Auoutt  18.  1972 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
busing  provisions  of  HH.  18916,  "The 
Equal  Educational  Opportimitles  Act  of 
1972,"  are  surely  among  the  most  im- 
portant legislative  provisions  which  will 
be  considered  by  Congress  this  year. 

In  thorny,  the  Equal  Educational  Op- 
portimitles Act  seeks  to  guarantee  erery 
child  in  Anaerica  an  equal  opportunity 
for  a  good  education.  In  fact,  howerer, 
the  strict  llnnltations  on  the  use  of  bus- 
ing will  deny  eduoationad  opportunity  to 
thousands  of  children  who  live  in  segre- 
gated neighborhoods  where  schools  are 
less  than  adequate.  Moreover,  the  ap- 
proval of  stringent  restrictions  on  bus- 
ing would  deny  to  a  large  segment  of 
ova  population  their  rii^t  to  share  In  the 
fruits  of  American  democracy  through 
education  and  hard  work: 

The  effect  of  these  provisions  were  well 
described  by  Dr.  A.  Jarr^  Raper,  a 
Richmond,  Va.,  parent,  in  a  letter  written 
earlier  this  year  to  the  Honorable  BUlot 
L.  Richardson,  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Conunlttee  on  School  Ptdley.  Dr. 
Raper  has  made  a  copy  of  his  letter  avail- 
able to  me.  With  the  thought  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  Dr.  Raper's  lettor  of  in- 
terest, I  am  submitting  it  for  inclusion 
in  the  Recoxo: 

MABcb   6,    1972. 

Hon.  ELLIOT  L.  RiCHAaDSON, 

PretUenf*  Oommittee  on  School  Policy. 
The  White  Hotue, 
WoMhington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Ma.  RiCHAaDSOM:  My  wife  and  I  are 
white  patrons  of  the  City  of  Rlchmond'a 
newly  Integrated  and  heavUy  Mack  puUle 
school  ayatem.  I  am  writing  thla  letter  to 
you  in  your  capacity  aa  a  group  preparing 
background  material  for  President  Ntson'a 
fortheomlng  deolsloa  on  hia  stance  In  re- 
garda  to  acbool  Integration. 

I  am  deeply  alarmed  by  the  pcdltieal  re- 
action to  racial  Integration  in  our  aoboola. 
I  uae  the  word  "Integration"  deliberately, 
becauae  even  a  brief  and  ctirsory  look  at 
Amerloan  reeldanttal  patterns  ahowa  one  that 
meantngfta  tntegraitten  in  tts  achools  la  Im- 
poaslUe  wltliout  tranaportation  at  pupUa  out 
of  their  aagregated  neighbortMods  (busing). 

My  alarm  is  baaed  on  what  I  beUave  to  be 
the  practical  results  that  would  flow  from  a 
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A  Oottttutio— I 
Bichnmrxl,  oaua 
most  seiMOU  into  btedc 
Tnare  wouM  ba 
'  th»t  retained 
least  for  a  f«w  yaara 

eqtertenee  la  this  nomawiiHty  tb*  majority 
at  VkUH  aeboois  would  imawartlataly  riiagri 
gate,  and  tha  majority  at  wime  aoboela  with 
a  substantial  black  mlaortty  wsuM  do  ao 
within  a  few  yaars.  This  womlO.  be  aceompa- 
nled  by  and  result  from  rapid  population 
movement  (realdrantial  resegyegatloti)  as  the 
ctttmiM  peteelved  this  as  tbs  dsvrteplag  na- 
tloBMl  pattern.  WMteo  would  never  move  Into 
black  areoa,  thus  destroying  a  vary  hoalthy 
moTement  whiab  U  already  In  proiyesa  W 
Richmond  at  the  preaent  timo.  Ttm  prasaui* 
upon  black  famlUaa  aaaklng  to  mora  into 
white  areas  In  the  face  at  a  natloaal  policy 
of  racial  aeparatlon  would  be  untoaaraUe. 

The  effect  iipon  the  minority  (black)  aelf- 
image  here  In  Richmond  would  be  cata- 
strophic. Tbeee  people  perceive  thsmsrtree  as 
having  been  ayatematioally  held  down  and 
exploited  for  generatloas  and  feel  that  the 
Nation  and  Uw  Bocrth  is  Just  now  beginning 
to  approach  an  appropriate  view  of  tbelr 
ctttaenshlp.  I  frankly  agrae  with  their  view. 
It  la  »■»"**>  «"g  more  than  tba  aimple  history 
of  our  nation.  Tou  are  probably  familiar  with 
the  educational  aspeeta  of  aw^  a  aelf -view. 
Belief  that  one  may,  by  striving,  working 
hard,  and  learning,  pUn  aomo  benrtU  at  life 
for  oneself  and  one's  family  is  the  prime 
moilTattng  foroe  behind  aebool  achievement. 
This  would  be  largely  destroyed.  It  la  proba- 
ble that  tha  black  middle  clam  would  dsoart 
segregated  ghetto  achoola  en  maaae  and  find 
space  In  local  private  schools  or  build  their 
own.  worsening  the  racial  Isolation  of  the 
lees  fortxmate  atudenta. 

The  effect  on  local  race  relatione  would  be. 
and  already  u,  very  destructive.  The  blaoka 
would  see  the  larger  white  oommuolty  aa 
turning  away  from  what  had  been  prevloualy 
a  national  commitment.  Hiatiotia  with  local 
whites  would  deteriorate.  This  la  already  a 
prooeea  here.  Recently  black  parenta  have 
told  ma  that  there  u,  SUte-wMe,  a  t>lack 
reaction  against  local  "antl-bualng"  (antl- 
mtegratlon)  sentiment  In  RlcJimnnd'a  sub- 
urbs as  they  interpret  this  as  the  whites' 
poeitlon.  Thus  feeling  has  bean  reinforced  by 
recent  events  at  the  national  level.  This  is. 
I  believe,  juat  the  flrat  comer  of  the  dlaaster 
that  we  can  expect  If  the  nation  at  this  point 
turns  back.  There  are  new  in  the  South 
mtinfum  of  Utterracial  contacts  and  even 
frlendahlpB.  Tbmm  are  quite  real  and  very 
Important.  My  own  ehUdren  participate  In 
them,  aa  do  my  wife  and  I  on  the  parent 
level.  Such  an  amendment  would  deetroy 
theee  relatlocMhlps.  I're  no  fear  for  what 
I  would  tell  my  chlldrMi  as  to  what  la  right, 
and  what  ia  wrtKtg,  but  what  of  their  view  of 
our  nation? 

It  alao  appeara  that  the  Image  of  our  na- 
tion aa  being  mJHj  sincere  ia  Its  ooncem 
for  mmority  groupe  and  for  equal  oppor- 
timlty  would  be  badly  rtaaBagod  tm  tbo  eras 
of  both  races,  if  such  an 
ratified.  "Equal  opyortwnlty" 
racy"  are  empty  worda  In  a  ooatert  of 
eegregated  Infertcar  anhonla  tbtt  ohangwl 
pattern  of  what  America's  course  to  naUy 
to  be  would  destroy  la  Ursa  messon  tbm 
IttflvMnce,  now  ootialdarslila.  at 
at  both  races,  who  ia 
have  besai  using  la  a  psstttf*  way  «U  of  tbo 
Chrtatlan.  ethical  and  damorratin  orgmaa&ta 
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tiMT  flan  mortar  m  fauadftMou  for  the  ulO- 
n— ^  Bwd  to  our  amMtem  at  mol^  uiusz«- 

ttoil.  AeeMptoaoW  OMVfWBMt  IMOOIMUr  to- 

wMd  blMk  aad  wtolta  aBpwkttoti  wowUt  «!•- 
Btro*  thrtr  intiiMUW  ■•«»•»  would  te  mmi 
as  ixnpiMtUMUy  >d— IMVi  droMiMn  who  did 
not  und«>«aBd  in  rMUrtlo  tarma  our  iwttoa's 
poMlbtUttM  Mid  IntMittons.  Tlietr  InfluonM 
would  not  b*  aotm  f«tt  aaian  in  tb*  aioh- 
mond  BTB*.  If  evwythlng  tb*»  bM  »•«  ••td 
for  tb*  iMt  MT«ml  TMn  U  oontradloted  at 
th«  lilatt— r  otlnfial  l«veL 

Tb*  eflaet  on  hmUoiUc  of  boCb  noM  would 
IM  <imtrtiama.t»l  to  denMoney.  Fnnk  ■egrcc*' 
ttonMa  would  be  tboRw^bly  TtiulKmtert  in 
their  oft  i«pe*twt  riew  ttaat  our  n*ttaii  U 
not  iwUy  ■•rioue  mbout  tble  problem,  tb*t 
It  to  tbey  who  eorveetly  predleted  the  future. 
■•  tbey  h*ve  elwAje  bhUI  tb»t  the  whlU 
majority  wm  not  eexloua  about  thla  maUer. 
The  hand  of  tiie  Black  Hadlneli,  now  quite 
11—^  in  BlAhinond,  would  be  greatly 
•traacttaMMd.  le  tbia  not  what  tbey  have 
pxwUoledi  aU  akmc?  I  belief**  that  we  could 
then  look  for  muoh  more  xarBlal  belllcenB«e 
and  aixacanoe  on  botb  iMae.  racial  bloo  vot- 
ing, turtlier  fncmantatton  o<  vartotie  aeg- 
mante  ot  our  eoelaty  into  laolal  oompwnente. 
and  UMBenead  iiTT"*~*'  for  local  autonomy 
and  community  oontrol  along  radal  llnaa. 
aa  the  "next  beet"  maneuver  In  the  praeenoe 
of  a  netJTH"'  ratreat  on  integratton  of  our 
■oclety. 

Muoh  of  what  haa  been  daacrlbed  for  the 
City  ot  Uehmond  would  alao  take  plaoe  on 
a  "»»■'*" »^»  aoale.  peitifnw  even  more  atrongly. 
I  Tegi«t  to  waf  that  U  la  a  widaapxead  feeling 
among  iHilte  and  blaok  middle  olaaa  xaolal 
mnt1frr*t~  tbat  Ftealdant  Nlzon  bean  a  large 
degree  of  blama  for  '"<'»^'"g  thia  laaue. 

The  naeda  of  our  aodaty  are  plain  for  all 
to  me.  Tba  educatlooal  needa  of  the  bla<A 
mlnorUy  are  alao  plain  to  aee.  are  too  long 
Qigglaetad.  and  can  beet  be  met  by  proTlalon 
of  prodominantly  ml'*'*'*  daaa  olaaaroom  en^ 
vironmeota  In  tboee  ar«M  where  It  la  geo- 
gnphlcaUy  poaaible.  Almoat  aU  educatoca 
agree  on  thla  fact. 

THa  teal  queatlon  tbat  lemalna  la  the 
T.ft«>j.«i  oommltmant  to  Juattoe  and  to  the 
natlon'a  futiire.  ICuoh  la  riding  on  the  move* 
mente  ot  our  government  In  the  next  few 
months.  If  great  care  la  not  taken,  trenda 
may  be  set  in  iw«^""  which  will  become 
inevoniblB,  dwptte  latv  attampta  to  reoover 
what  waa  kjat. 

Fleaaa  be  aUnng  enough  to  obtain  for  the 
Amertoan  people  what  la  beat  for  our  na^ 
tbm.  not  what  they  think  they  want,  m- 
f  ocmad  people  at  both  raoaa  are  In  great  dl»- 
traaa  and  uncertainty.  Pleaae  think  earBTuIly 
and  deeply. 

Sincerely, 

A.  jAaaxLL  Bafsb,  M.O. 
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haa  been  a  valued  member  of  the  Judi' 
cimty  Cktmmittee.  On  the  bench.  I  pre- 
dict he  will  be  a  gentleman,  knowledge- 
able In  the  law  and  fair  in  his  Inter- 
pretattan  at  it. 

As  be  leaves  this  House  to  take  over 
his  judicial  duties,  I  Join  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  wishing  him 
well  and  in  congratulating  him. 


TRIBUTB  TO  RICHARD  POFP 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 
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Department  of  Interkir,  IS;  Joaa  17,  tMQ; 
JlUy  16.  19TO. 

Department  of  Tranqtottatloii,  3;  June  It, 
1970;  July  M.  1870. 

Depertmeat  of  Ocaameroe,  S;  June  IT.  ivro; 
none  received. 

Ooplea  at  the  draft  Oannilrtn  rtatameut 
were  alao  proivlded  to  tbo  following  for  their 
Informatloti: 


CONGRESS  DID  RECEIVE  THE  AM- 
CHTTKA  ENVIRONMENTAL  RE- 
PORTS AND  IN  COPIOUS  QUAN- 
TITIES 


IN  THB  nOUSB  or  BSFBKBMTATIVSS 
Fram.  iinoiut  U.  19T2 
Mr.  KRUNBOIW.  Jft.  Speftlcer.  the 
Commonwealth    of    Vlrflnla    deserves 

^nrp m^m«to.<inn  QQ  tWO  OOlintB. 

Fint,  tbft  pMPla  ot  its  StacOk  DWxlct 
had  tte  eoodaaiM  20  yean  asD  to  deet 
RscBsn  Foot  to  the  Houso  of  Bapro- 
sentattvoo  and.  seoond.  ttw  Oovvmor  of 
their  State  has  now  appointed  Om- 
liM'WHiinii  PoiT  to  the  SopTBine  Court  of 
VirgtoiA. 

X  i>— a  ootbing  bat  admiration  for 
Dick  Pov*.  He  la  a  maa  of  flim  oonvic- 
tioiB  aboafc  rigkfe  and  wroiw.  but  also  a 
man  ot  tbadty  lartteote.  lb  Congress,  he 


HON.  CRAIG  HOSMER 

OF   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  aKPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Aufput  18,  1972 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
seriously  disturbed  when  I  read  In  the 
speech  given  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania,  Representa- 
tive WnxiAM  S.  MooBHkAD,  to  the  Inter- 
national Platform  Association,  as  printed 
In  the  August  14th  CowcuttBDOHAL  Rec- 
oko  at  page  28818.  Mr.  Mooshmp  stated 
that  the  administraMon  refused  to  give 
the  Congress  the  environmental  report 
on  Amchitka  nucdear  test,  ther^y  con- 
firming the  dwire  of  the  executive  branch 
to  oonoeal  its  actions  from  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  draft  of  the  «i- 
vlranmental  rq^ort  concerning  the  pro- 
posed Cannikin  exi>erlment  on  Anxdiltka 
Island  was  released  in  Jtme  of  1970.  A 
redraft  was  issued  In  the  fall  of  1870  and 
the  final  environmental  report  was  Issued 
in  June  of  1971,  almost  6  months  before 
the  experiment  was  conducted  on  No- 
vember 8.  1971. 1  have  obtained  from  the 
Atomic  Ekiergy  CommLsidon  a  list  of 
^ot^  Members  of  Congress  and  others  to 
whom  the  draft,  the  redraft,  and  the 
final  report  were  smt.  I  am  appending 
this  list  beiow. 

Our  distinguished  Colleague  was  in- 
oorreot  bi  his  assertion  that  Congress 
was  refused  this  document.  Some  of  its 
Uembera  and  committees  even  got  miU- 
tlple  copies.  The  referred  to  IJet  of  recip- 
ients f<^ows: 

CAtntSMJM  Ikur*  XNViaONMKItTAI.  Statkmlxnt 
yft^  r.-.-._  OM  Jima  la,  1070 

The  following  atate  and  Federal  agendea 

were  provided  ooplM  on  the  datea  Indicated. 

Oommente  were  returned  from  ttioae  State 

and  Federal  agenciea  as  Indicated: 

StaU  agencies 

DATS  awrr  and  datk  or  comuucnt 

Oovemor  of  Hawaii,  i;  June  17,  1970; 
July  14.  1970. 

Oovemor  at  Alaska.  1;  Jime  17,  1970;  none 
received. 

Ooviea  eent  to: 

Dlnctor,  Department  of  Natural  Be- 
•ourcaa,  l:  June  17,  1970;  none  received. 

OoMmlaBloner.  Department  of  Natural  ae- 
Boureaa,  1:  June  17.  1970;   none  received. 

Commlaaloner,  Department  of  Health  and 
Welfare.  1;  June  17.  1970;  none  received. 

Oommlaaloner,    Department   ot   Ftsh    and 
Chune,  1;  June  17,  1970;   none  received. 
J'ederol  agenciea 

CounoU  on  Bnvlroamental  Quality,  7; 
June  17,  1070;  none  received. 

Department  ot  State,   13;    June   17,   1070; 

July  as.  1970. 

HKW.  4;  June  17,  1970;  October  14,  1970. 
DOD,  4;  June  17,  1070;  July  21,  1070. 


Senator  Ted  Stevens.  1. 
Senator  Mike  Oravel.  0. 
Bep.  Howard  Pollock,  1. 
HAwan 

Senator  Hiram  IPoag,  1. 

SenatcH-  Daniel  Inouye,  1. 

Rep.  P&tay  Mink.  1. 

Bep.  Spark  Mataunaga.  1. 

oTBis  DisirnxBunoir 

Senator  Prozmlre'e  Office.  1. 

Robert  L.  Jonea,  Oa.  LegWature.  1. 

Weetem  Inteta*«te  Nucdear  Board,  L. 

Preeklent,  Alent  Indian  Iieagae. 

Joint  Committee  on  Momlo  BBargy,  a. 
xNvmmrAi.  aauuaaroa*— is 

Bep.  DtageU,  SubeomnAttao  on  Flaheclai 
and  WUdUfe  Oonaarvatk>B.  Oonmtttee  oa 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fliliaitas 

Houae  ApproprlaUona  Oommtttee,  1. 

Senate  Appropriations  Oommlttee.  1. 
DisTUBimoM  or  HmeiFT  CAmnKiir 

STATXUXNT 
IBTl,   intnATH) 

April  i»,  1971 
Houae  AppropnaOona  Committee. 
Senate  Approprlattona  Ooaunlttee. 

Mat  *.  1971 
GoTemor  WllUam  Egan,  Alaaka. 
Alaska  Congeaalonal  Delegatea. 
Senator  Mike  Orav^ 
Senator  Ted  Stevens. 
Repreeentatlve  N.  J.  Begtcdi. 
aovemer  Jdhn  Bnma.  HBMali. 
Senator  Hiram  K  Vang. 
Btnartnr  DanM  K.  Inouy«. 
Bepresentattve  Spark  M.  Matsunaga 
RepreeenUtlre  Patsy  T.  Mink. 

(H«ilra<t Cannikin;    OotBDaanta  Envixoa- 

ment  Statement;  Staff  Beport) 

May  6,  1971 
Senator  MuaUe. 
Senator  J.  B.  AUen,  Alabama. 
Smiator  Ciutord  P.  Oaae,  Itaw  Jersey. 
Senator  Hlxam  L.  Fong,  Hawatt. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Htoaphray,  MlnneeoU. 
Senator  Warren  O.  Magnuaon.  Washlsf 
ton. 
Senator  Botoert  W.  Packwood.  Oregon. 
Senator  Blroh  9ayh.  Indiana. 
Senator  Alan  Oaaston.  OUf  omla. 
Senator  FdlHp  A.  Bkrt,  MMitgan. 
Senator  Daniel  K.  Inovrye,  Hawaii. 
Senator  Frank  K.  Moaa.  ITtah. 
SenaSor  Oaylofd  Helsan.  Wlaoonatn. 
Senator  WUUam  Praanalra.  Wlaoonatn. 
Senator  John  V.  Tunney,  OaUXornla. 
Senator  ^snry  M.  Jackson,  Washington. 
Senator  Stevens,  Alaaka. 

May  S,  1971 

Congressman  Dlngell. 

Senator  Mike  Oravel. 

Senator  Ted  Stevena. 

DisTammoN  or  riNAi.  cANmKiN  statement 
Ruaatil  B.  Train,  Chairman,  CEQ.  10:  with 
summary  Aeet;  June  3S,  1971. 

Cbaries  Fabrlkant.  BPA;  5;  with  summary 
sheet;  Jnoe  39,  lOTl. 

Oaapar  Wetobaager,  OMB;  S,  with  summary 
sheet;  June  23, 1971. 

John  Quartes,  Interior;  18:  June  2S,  1071, 

Roger  Bgeberg.  HKW;  4;  June  as,  1071. 

Sidney   Oaller,   Commerce:    10;    June   23, 
1071. 

liouu  M.  Rousstiot.  Defense:  6;  June  23, 
1071. 

WUllam   C.   Salmon.   State:    It:    June  23, 
1871. 
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J,  D.  Braman,  Ttani^xirtatlon;  2;  June  23. 

1B71. 

Gov  Bums  of  Hawaii;  1;  JunaSS,  1071. 

GOT.  Bonald  Beagan  of  California;  1; 
June  23, 1071. 

QanTDOc  Daniel  J.  Evans  of  Waahlngton; 
j;  June  28, 1071. 

Oov.  TV»n  MeCaU  of  Oregon;    1;  June  28. 

1071. 
Hon.  Carl  Moeee  Pres..  Aleut  Indian  League; 

!•  June  23,  1971. 
'ur.Davld,  Dlr.,  OST:  1;  June  23. 1971. 

Stan  Robinson,  SECT  Public  Document 
Boom;  1;  June  28, 1071. 

Kdward  J.  Bauser.  JCAB;  20;  June  23,  1071. 

aaii.  E^Ean  of  Alaska;  S;  June  21, 1071. 

Senator  Birch  Bayh;  1;  June  28, 1071. 

Senator  Mike  Oravel;  25;  June  28,  1071. 

Senator  Ted  Stevens,  Alaska  delegate.  1; 
June  28. 1071. 

RapresMitatlve  Nick  Beglch;    1;   June  28, 

1971. 

Senator  Hiram  Fong;  1;  June  23,  1071. 

Senator  Daniel  Inouye;  1;  June  23, 1071. 

Representative  Spark  Matsunaga,  Hawaii 
ddegaUon;  1;  June  23, 1071. 

Bepreeentatlve  Patsy  Mink;    17;   June  23, 

1971. 
Senator  Muakle;  1;  June  23, 1071. 
Senator  Jamea  AUen;  1;  June  23, 1071. 
Senator  Clifford  Case;  1;  June  23, 1971. 
SenatOT   Hubert   Humphrey;    1;    June   23, 

1B71. 
Senator  Warren  Magnuson;    1;    June   23, 

1B71. 

Senator  Robert  Packwood;  1;  Jvme  23, 1071, 

Senator  Alan  Cranston;   1;  June  23,  1071. 

Senator   Philip   Hart;    1;    June   23,    1971. 

BenatOT  Frank  Moes;  1;  June  28, 1071. 

Senator  Oaylord  Nelson;  1;  June  23. 1971. 

Senator  WllUam  Prozmlre;  1;  June  23. 1071. 

SenatM'  JohiT  Tunneyr  1 ;  June  28, 1071 . 

Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson;  1;  June  23, 
1971. 

BepresentaUve  John  D.  DlngeU;  1;  June 
as.  1971. 

ICas  Suzanne  Reed,  Comm.  on  Interior  & 
Insular  Affairs,  United  States  Senate  (Put 
Room  3204,  New  Senate  Office  BuUdlng,  on 
envel(^>e  only);   1;  June  23,  1071. 

Kevin  O'Brien,  Office  of  congressman  Lloyd 
lieeda;    1;   June  23,   1071. 

NTIS  Input  Section,  Department  of  Com- 
merce, Springfield.  Va.;    10;   July  7.   1971. 


FATHER  EICHNER 


HON.  LESTER  L.  WOLFF 

or    NEW   TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  Aufput  18,  1972 

Mr.  WOIiPP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tan  very 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  a  man  who  Is  dedicating  his 
life  and  his  energies  to  the  education  of 
young  men,  many  of  whom  reside  within 
my  congressional  district.  This  year, 
Chaminade  High  School,  at  Mineola,  has 
dedicated  its  yearbook  to  Father  PhiUp 
K.  Eichner  BM.  Father  Elchner,  himself 
a  graduate  of  Chaminade.  returned  to  his 
alma  mater  in  1966  and  in  1967  was 
named  superior  of  the  Marianist  Com- 
munis and  president  of  the  scho<d. 

Since  that  time,  Chaminade,  which 
was  founded  in  1930,  has  grown  and 
flourished.  Under  his  capable  direction, 
a  student  aid  fund  was  estaUlshed,  the 
school's  finances  were  stabilized,  a  new 
school  library  created,  a  new  wing  added 
and  many  other  improvonents  com- 
pleted. All  of  this  at  a  time  when  paro- 
chial schools  are  faced  with  a  continuing 
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financial  crisis.  His  admlnlstratlye  abil- 
ities and  comidete  dedication  to  others 
merits  the  appreefaUton  of  us  all. 

We  are  prood  of  Ohaminarte  and  of 
Father  Etohner  and  of  the  young  men 
who  graduate  fn»i  Chaminade  each 
year  to  become  upstanding  members  of 
our  community. 


T.TMTT  ON  FEDERAL  SPENDIKa 
NEEDED  TO  STOP  BUDGET- 
BUSTXNQ 


HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  iixiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBBKNTATIVE8 

Friday.  Auoust  18,  1972 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  look- 
ing at  the  actions  taken  by  Congress  on 
authorization  and  spending  blUs  it  ap- 
pears that  any  sense  of  Oacai.  re^^msl- 
billty  has  waned.  I  doubt  whether  anyxme 
who  has  reviewed  the  budget-busting  op- 
erations of  this  Congress  can  refute  this 
conclusion 

Regrettably  it  Is  the  old  political  story 
of  making  a  Christmas  tree  out  of  vir- 
tually every  bill  which  has  broad  political 
sex  appeal.  In  the  process  are  not  the 
budget-busters  ignoring  the  simple  fact 
that  we  are  either  obliged  to  go  further 
into  ddit  in  a  manner  that  wlU  cause  a 
new  round  of  infiatlcm  or  provide  the  In- 
creased taxes  necessary  to  meet  these 
obligations? 

Speaking  on  the  floor  of  the  House  re- 
cently, chairman  of  the  House  Appro- 
priation committee,  Giorck  Mahon,  of 
Texas,  said: 

The  Houae  has  busted  the  President's 
budget  request  for  new  ^>eBdtng  authority 
in  fiscal  year  1073  tbat  began  only  three 
weeks  ago  by  the  astronomical  sum  ot  $90.- 
770.436,000  .  .  .  Does  that  bring  a  chlU  or 
tear?  Apparently  not.  Have  we  been  dulled 
and  made  insensitive  by  some  virus  that  la 
infecting  the  country? 

We  must  provide  more  revenue,  or  we 
must  somehow  try  to  do  a  little  lees  by  way 
ot  fiorah>ttne  q>ending.  Do  I  want  to  go 
home— do  you  want  to  go  home — and  teU 
your  constituents  that  you  have  supported 
thus  far  this  seeslon  $30  billion  in  q>endlng 
authority  over  the  Prealdenfi  budget? 

Should  the  people  ot  this  country  be  «t- 
pected  to  endure  this  sort  of  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  their  tieoted  officials? 

Despite  an  original  budget  figure  well 
above  the  [trevlous  year,  the  Congress 
voted  $1.8  bllUon,  or  an  Increase  of  23 
percent,  on  the  HEW  bill.  Paradoxically, 
many  Members  of  Congress  who  voted 
against  Increasing  the  debt  celling  are 
the  same  Representatives  who  have  con- 
sistently supported  greater  deficits 
through  bloated  appropriation  bills.  If 
we  are  ever  going  to  get  our  fiscal  house 
in  order,  the  minority  wHhln  the  House 
who  feel  that  we  should  balance  our 
budget  will  need  a  great  deal  more  help 
from  8(Mne  of  our  colleagues  than  we  have 
been  getting  In  the  past. 

I  and  a  few  of  my  nilnols  colleagues 
recently  cosponsored  our  own  budget  re- 
form proposal  which  seeks  to  place  an 
tmnual  spending  celling  consistent  with 
our  ability  to  provide  the  revenue.  If 
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there  is  any  way  we  can  get  the  Ooa-^ 
gress  to  approve  this  resotaitloB.  awm- 
prlatlon  measures  would  be  handled  in 
the  customary  fashion  with  one  Impor- 
tant exception.  A  two-tfairde  afBnnatlve 
vote  would  be  required  for  the  House  to 
approve  any  spending  bill  which  exceeds 
the  provisions  of  the  budget  resohitlcm. 

It  is  regrettable  that  there  is  not  some 
m<»Tia  of  Informing  the  geaeral  public 
with  regard  to  the  detailed  record  of  the 
votes  cast  by  Members  of  the  House  of 
Represantatlves  on  apiMroprii^ton  biUs. 
l^iere  are  plenty  of  organlattlons  around 
the  country  who  have  a  peculiar  Interest 
in  one  area  of  legislation  or  another  who 
pubUeiaB  the  votes  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress on  the  basis  of  whether  or  net  tbey 
sunxtrt  their  peculiar  positions.  In  most 
instances  the  Members  of  this  House 
who  support  an  increase  In  any  appro- 
priation biU  regardless  of  the  merit  of  the 
sxtoitet  ot  the  leglslatloo  axe  regarded  aa 
friends  and  those  ^!^»  try  to  keep  qmd- 
ing  in  line  are  antomatleaUy  enemW  of 
their  cause.  For  example,  If  an  amend- 
ment Is  offered  to  increase  an  alzeedy 
expanded  expenditure  for  some  environ- 
mental purpose,  the  HepressntattTe  who 
votes  to  kew  that  sKpsadlture  within  the 
budget  figure  Is  presueaed  to  be  in  favor 
of  dlzty  water  and  dirty  air.  Such  an 
assumption  Is  usuaUy  ludicrous. 

Again  wlien  an  education  bin  was 
brought  to  the  floor  that  prorlded  twice 
the  funds  of  recent  prerloas  yean  and  a 
Member  voted  to  keep  the  increased 
figure  wlthbi  the  budget  request,  he  was 
promptly  regarded  by  many  as  botaig  In- 
dlffereat  to  edueation.  There  Is  hsrdly 
a  yiwsure  group  In  the  oountry  who 
does  not  seek  more  for  their  particular 
program  than  is  put  In  the  budget  re- 
gardless of  how  that  figure  may  have 
already  been  Increased,  but  that  is  the 
political  nature  of  trying  to  make  Judg- 
ments within  the  realm  of  fiscal  reason. 

I  am  uonvinced  that  the  average 
citizen  wants  Congress  to  recognize  the 
basic  needs  of  the  people  and  Its  essen- 
tial Instltutfaxu,  but  I  am  not  convinced 
s&aae  at  balancing  the  budget,  the  fiscal 
chaos  as  the  means  of  meeting  these 
needs.  Pertiaps  if  there  were  a  method 
of  Inf  ormkig  iixt  piddtc  irtd^  Members 
of  this  House  do  reeogniae  the  good  fiscal 
sense  of  balancing  the  budget,  the  fiscal 
reepoatikMiiy  could  be  restored  before 
it  is  too  late. 

m  cooeurring  complete  with  the 
remarks  of  Repressotattve  Mabon  here- 
tofore quoted.  I  do  so  as  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  has  not  once  in  16  years  voted 
to  throw  the  Federal  budget  out  of 
balance  and  if  every  Member  of  this 
House  had  voted  as  I  have  over  the  years, 
we  would  have  had  a  habuiceri  budget 
every  year  since  1857. 1  am  proud  of  that 
record  although  I  recognize  that  in  some 
instances  it  has  not  been  regarded  as  a 
political  plus  by  individual  groups  and 
organizations  who  are  never  satisfied 
with  the  amount  appropriated  regardless 
of  how  much  of  an  increase  has  been 
provided  in  the  original  budget. 

I  sincoely  hope  that  more  of  our 
Members  will  Join  us  in  supjxuilng  the 
budget  reform  proposal  with  a  igwmdhig 
celling  consistent  with  our  abiUty  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  tax  revenues. 
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LAXmiLE:  TH*  CAI9CBB  HQHTER 
WAaUimJtJXM  WILL  NOT  TBBT 


HON.  joHii  G.  somrz 

am  CAUPOBiru 
n?  THB  HOUS«  OF  BKPHBSEWTATIVBS 

Friday.  August  li,  1972 

ICr.  aCBBCrrz.  Mr.  SpMker.  the  fol- 
lowliv  la  tram  %  letter  to  Cangrenmaa 
Louv  VtaT,  Jb.,  from  Dr.  Dean  Burk. 
hmA  at  the  CSTtoehemlctiy  Beetlon,  N»- 
tloiMi  Canoer  Xtutttute,  May  30,  1973: 

m  iptt*  at  tlM  •fbmMOttoiMd  Food  and 
Druf  AdmlnlatnMon   (9I>&)   prolittritlim  a< 

LmMI*    in    iMlWtotI    UUMMMMW.    tlMt«    M* 
««U  OINT  1000  OMIOV-afllCtad  PMMB*  In  tbti 

Qountry  naln«  Lm«(11«  for  ommmt  trwtmMit 
MiH  •flMUanKttan,  mmI  a  loodly  number  of 
nonoaaoar  panona  using  It  manly  wttli  pre- 
vvntloB  of  deralopmant  of  fluwar  m  t1«w, 
fiarlooa  paraona  Inoltida  M J>.  pby- 
I  m  v*U  aa  lUty.  I  Iim«  b^  oenaMi— - 
Ma  p— — "'-'  TTf—""""*  In  tlita  lagaitU  for  In 
tba  pMfe  yaar  alona  at  laaat  7M  paraona,  in- 
Qluiitiiy  BMwa  than  50  ptiialolama.  bava  oon> 
taotad  ma  for  inf onnatlan  on  tha  uaa  and 
aTatlablUtr  of  iJMtilla,  and  I  know  of  ottian 
with  apurotfmatatT  tba  aama  quantttetlTa 
aKtant  at  itmllar  asparlanea.  m  oavr  SO  ooon- 
tnaa  at  «Sm  wotld.  wwlX  o««r  8000  oanow  pa- 
ttauta  lM««  bam  traaAad  irttli  I*atilla^  wttb. 
algiimiiaiillji  no  dnBcmataBMa  notawortliy 
cilnloal  oontralnrttcatton  of  Ita  uaa  altbar 
lUona  or  In  oantunoOon  w)Xtk.  TlztuaUy  any 
oOiar  aoMoaitoar  agants,  (diamotbaraiMotte. 
NMlkitofflaal.  or  rargleaL  iMttlto  at  ptayH- 
olaa-pnaertbad  Juaagw  la  nontozlo  by  a  f ao- 
tor  at  lOO-lOOO  tlmaa  wbaa  oonparad  to  aa- 
aa  aatteanaar  drufi  nam  naad  wttti 


ilthiruli  ttoa  ftvaaotng  lAMiUa  atUlaatlon 
ta  t&la  oonotsy  la  prooaaillng.  aa  lafdtoatart. 
m  milta  at  VDA  problMtlon.  it  la  avan  mom 
ao  baoaoM  of  umraciantad  PDA  prooaducaa. 
and  laek  at  fOK  aetanttlle  and  madloal  ;n»- 


tlfleatlon  for  Ita  sUnd.  ertendlng  to  probably 
unooiMtttiitlonaUty,  oonoamlng  wblob  many 
tbouaanda  of  cancar-aWHorart  peiaona  and 
tbatr  rateUvaa  and  physlolana  are  raptdly 
baoomlng  awara. 

In  the  ease  «r  other  drugs  and  medl- 
cinee  removed  from  the  market,  as  dis- 
cussed in  my  newsletter  of  July  26,  1972, 
at  least  some  medical  tests  were  cited  to 
show  ineffectiveness.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  anticancer  agent  Laetrile,  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  refuses  even  to 
make  clinical  tests.  They  have  ruled  Lae- 
trile out  because  it  does  not  fall  within 
an  arbitrary  definition  that  any  anti- 
cancer drug  must  be  toxic — that  is,  to 
some  extent  poisonous  to  healthy  cells  sis 
well  as  cancer  cells. 

Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  some  medi- 
cal bureaucrats  have  simply  decided  that 
no  nontoxic  substance  can  ever  help  can- 
cer patients,  and  therefore  all  such  siA- 
stances  are  to  be  automatically  excluded 
from  the  market  and  no  medical  evidence 
in  ttieir  favor  is  even  to  be  considered. 

IT  there  bad  been  an  equlvalMit  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Adminlstratloci  a  century 
or  more  ago,  it  might  well  have  banned, 
at  an  enormous  cost  in  human  suffering 
and  mortality,  both  antiseptics  and  anes- 
thetics, which  were  strongly  opposed  by 
inltuenttal  dements  in  the  medical  com- 
munity of  that  day. 

This  is  not  a  matter  of  quackery,  pan- 
aceas or  secret  remedies,  liie  head  of  the 
CytochnnlsttT  Section  of  the  National 
Cancer  lostltate  is  hardly  a  quack.  Far 
from  objecting  to  testing,  or  blocking  It, 
this  is  what  LaeteUe  advocates  are  asking 
for.  while  the  anppaaedly  sdentlfle  medi- 
cal eetabUshment  la  refusing  to  make  the 
experiments  which  are  the  very  basis  of 
the  scientific  method. 


I  have  Introduced  HJl.  120*3  whldi 
would  override  the  arbitrary  FX3A  dktato 
against  testing  uootoxlo  aottcaaeer 
agents  and  require  that  this  te^log  be 
undertaken.  This  would  seen  ttie  least 
that  should  be  done  in  11|^  of  the  evi. 
dence  that  Dr.  Btvk  and  otlien  have  m. 
sembled  showing  that  Laetrile  can  pr». 
long  and  In  some  cases  save  the  lives  of 
cancer  victims,  and  the  generally  agnod 
upon  fact  that  It  does  no  hatm  to  tha 
patient,  while  conv«ittonal  taado  SBtl. 
cancer  drugs  often  have  seiluus  side  ef- 
fects precisely  because  they  are  toiie. 

Millions  of  doUars  are  to  be  qwot  qd- 
der  the  authority  of  recently  passed  lag- 
islatlon  to  search  for  better  tmalmwit  or 
cures  for  canoer.  It  would  seem  tliai  a 
little  of  all  that  money  ought  to  be  al. 
lotted  to  find  out  If  Laetrile  mlgbt  bo 
what  they  are  looking  for. 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONQT 


HON.  WILUAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSKNTATTVBB 

Friday.  AuguU  It.  1972 

Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  cfaOd 
asks:  "Where  Is  daddy?"  A  mother  ailDi: 
"How  is  my  aoo?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  Is  sadlitt* 
cally  practicing  spiritual  and  mental 
genocide  on  over  1,757  American  pris- 
oners of  war  and  their  families. 

How  kmg? 


SENATE— rii^wtoi^,  September  5, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
caned  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
inre  (Mt.  'Eksruaxa) . 


PKATSa 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Edward 
L.  R.  neon,  OJ}..  offered  the  following 
yrayen: 

Eternal  Father,  we  thank  Thee  for 
Thy  care  over  us  In  the  days  Just  gone, 
tor  Thy  picaspce  with  us  In  every  event 
and  expetlenoe  of  Hie  and  f  or  ttte  oi>- 
portuBlttes  awaiting  OS  here.  May  we  give 
our  best  in  service  to  the  Nation,  know- 
ing that  in  serving  It  w^  we  also  serve 
Thee.  Make  strong  the  heart  and  mind 
of  the  President  and  all  onr  leaders. 
Ouard  the  Nation  and  its  citteens  from 
all  that  Is  base  or  evU.  Ood,  mend  our 
every  flaw  "And  crown  Tlxy  good  with 
brotherhood  from  sea  to  shining  sea." 

We  pray  In  the  Badeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

MESSAGE    mOM    THE    PRESIDENT 
RECEIVED  DURINO  ADJOURNMENT 

Under  authority  at  the  order  of  the 
Sen&te  of  August  17.  1972.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  on  August  31.  1972,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 


President  of  the  United  States,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service: 

To  the  Ctmgreu  of  the  United  States: 
As  we  approach  the  October  date  on 
which  pay  rates  for  Federal  employees 
under  the  statutory  pay  sjrstems  would 
normally  be  adjusted.  I  wish  to  advise  the 
Congress  that  I  will  reoommend  a  pay 
increase  for  Federal  employees  effective 
January  1.  1973.  I  believe  it  Is  appropri- 
ate to  point  oat  that  secticm  3  of  Public 
Law  92-210,  the  Economic  Stabillzatian 
Act  Amendmects  of  1971,  requires  that 
this  adjustment  this  year  be  delayed 
until  January  1973. 

The  pay  raise  required  by  section  3  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amend- 
ments was  limited  by  the  terms  of  the 
law  to  the  guideline  that  the  Pay  Board 
has  established  for  pay  increases 
throughout  the  economy,  5.5  percent  a 
year.  Clearly  it  was  the  Intent  of  this 
law  to  see  that  Federal  employees  would 
be  treated  in  a  comptu^ble  manner  with 
private  enterprise  employees  under  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Program.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  intent,  <hi  January  11, 
1972,  I  directed  that  Federal  wage  em- 
ployees should  also  have  their  pay  in- 
crease limited  by  the  Pay  Board  guide- 
lines. 


The  necessary  comparability  studies 
have  been  completed  and.  under  the  Fed- 
eral Pay  ComparabOltr  Aei  of  1970,  I 
will  recommend  that  ttie  increase  neces- 
sary to  achieve  ocHiiparataillty.  be  paid. 
starting  January  1,  1973,  the  first  date 
o\ir  employees  wUl  be  ellglUe  to  rec^ve 
an  increase  under  the  Economie  Stabi- 
lization Act.  Our  employees  received  their 
full  5.5  percent  annual  Increase  last  Jan- 
uary, and  therefore  their  nest  Increase 
cannot  be  effective  imtil  January  1. 1073. 
The  provisions  of  Pid>llc  Law  93-210  pre- 
clude submission  of  an  alternative  plan 
under  secUon  5305(c)(1)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

I  b^eve  it  is  important  to  express 
once  again  my  strong  personal  suwort 
for  the  principle  that  our  Nation's  pid»Uc 
servants  should  receive  pay  that  is  com- 
parable with  pay  in  private  industry.  For 
our  Government  to  operate  effloioitly  in 
these  Increasingly  oomplcs  and  dnnand- 
ing  times,  we  must  have  a  civil  service  of 
the  highest  caliber,  and  to  recruit  and 
retain  these  necessary  employees,  we 
must  offer  them  a  fair  and  Just  wage. 
Nevertheless,  in  our  efforts  to  stahiUze 
and  revitalize  our  Nation's  economy,  it 
is  also  appropriate  that  they  be  treskted 
the  same  as  employees  In  the  private 
sector,  who  are  also  able  to  receive  such 
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HJL  10718.  An  aot  for  tha  rellar  ot  WUma 
Buato  Koch: 

•f^-g.  11186.  An  act  to  amend  the  Intamal 
Bavanoa  Code  ot  1964  with  raganl  to  tha 
ewn«>t  status  ot  vataraas'  ocganlaatlona, 
and  for  othar  purpoaea: 

HH  IMTt.  An  act  to  amend  the  PubUe 
BeaUh  Berrloe  Act  to  provide  aaaUtanoe  for 
progtama  for  the  dlagnoaU.  prevention,  and 
txeatmant  of,  and  reeearch  in,  Oooley^ 
anemia;  ^^ 

HJl.  16S80.  An  act  to  -amend  the  Dlatrlet 
of  Oolmnbla  Police  and  Hremen'a  Salary  Act 
ot  1068   to   IncrectM  salarlea,  and  for  other 


M  Increase  no  more  frequentiy   than 
ones  every  12  months. 
^^  RicBAiB  Nxzoir. 

TttB  WHTR  Hoow,  Aumat  31,  1972. 

UES6AOE    FROM    THE    HOUSE    RE- 
^^yrVD  DURINO  ADJOURNMENT 

jjBder  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
genate  of  August  17,  1972,  the  Secre- 
tuy  of  the  Senate,  on  August  18.  1973, 
jecelved  the  following  message  from  the 

House  of  B^iresentatlves:  purpoaea;  .*..^,^„„ 

^T^maM«e  informed  the  Senate  that.        SJ.Bas.lsa.  Joint  reeolutlon  authorising 

™^^rT^?.r%«^«r^Sn«rrtfi-)^l«n  2     the   Piealdent   to   Invite   the   BUtea   of   the     bih^v  =«*«-  ^  ... 
puggfUaH  to  the  provisions  otj^^>^^     ^onlad  foreign  nations  to  partlotpate  in     for  other  purpoaea; 

(b),  Public  Law  89-491,  as  amenciea,  ine     p^^nm  g^— U  S  jiand  the  world  ploughing        HJl.  1647*.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
gpeaker  had  appointed  Mr.^  5^^_      oonteet  m  September  i»T2:  and 

■''■'"*  sj.  Bee.  213.  Joint  reeol'Dtlon  to  author!^ 

and  reqneat  the  PraaldeHt  to  laaue  a  proc- 
lamation dealgnatlng  October  6.  lOTS,  aa 
"National  Ooachea  Day." 


H.B.  341S.  An  act  for  tha  relief  of  Dr. 
David  O.  Sbnona.  Itantanant  colonel,  VB. 
air  Force  (raWrad); 

UM.  SMS.  An  aot  to  fiirl  tttla  10,  TJattsd 
Statea  Code,  to  bnaaan  tba  antboctty  at  the 
Secrctarlea  of  the  military  department*  to 
settle  certain  adiuaally  elalma  admlnlatra- 
tlvely,  and  for  other  piirpoeea; 

HJl.  SMO.  An  aet  f or  tte  relief  ot  Kyong 
Ok   Ooodwln    (nee   Won); 

H.B.  10810.  An  act  to  estabtlah  the  Seal 
Beaeh  Nattooal  WUttUe  Bafage; 

HS.  1«718.  As  act  far  the  reUaf  ot  Wflaaa 
BuatoKbcb; 

HJL  11186.  An  act  to  asaand  tba  Intamal 
Bevamie  Code  ot  1064  with  rcgaad  to  the  ex- 
empt status  of  vetecana'  organlaatkma.  and 


jianaehusetts  as  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Revolution  Bicentennial  Commls- 
gloQ,  vice  Mr.  Dokohtix,  resigned 

Ihe  message  announced  that  the  House 
bad  agreed  to  the  r^wrt  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  tbe  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
nent  of  the  House  to  the  bUl  (S.  3323) 
to  amend  the  PubHc  Health  Service  Act 
to  enlarge  the  authority  of  the  National 
Heart  and  Lung  Institute  in  order  to 
advance  the  national  attack  against  dis- 
eaees  of  the  heart  and  Uood  vessels,  the 
tmm,  and  Uood.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annaaiieed  that  the 
Hoose  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  15474)  to 
Mpunrt  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
provide  assistance  for  programs  for  the 
^gpneia  prevention,  and  treatment  of, 
SBd  research  in,  (^ooley's  anemia. 


Healtti  Servlee  Aet  to  provide  aaslatanoe  for 
programs  for  the  dIagnoeU,  preventlan,  and 
treatment    ot,    and    laasarrb     In,    Oooley's 


ENROUjED  bill  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
tbe  following  enrolled  hill  and  Joint  res- 
olution: 

S.  8TM.  An  act  to  eztaod  and  amend  the 
Bport  AdmlnlstratlOB  Act  ot  1000  to  affoRl 
Bkote  equal  eaport  opportunity,  to  ertab- 
nCi  a  Ooandl  on  International  ■ocnomlc 
PollBy,  and  for  other  puzpoaee;  and 

&J.  Bee.  200.  Joint  raaotutkm  to  snspend 
mkll  March  1.  1»7S,  tbe  eSectlvenaaa  of  cer- 
tain amendment*  made  by  the  education 
Mnendmanta  of  1B72  to  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dnt  loan  program. 


MBBSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURINa  ADJOURNMENT— 
ENROUiED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RBS- 
OHmONS  SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  17,  1972,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate,  on  August  19,  1972,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
House  of  Represmtatives: 

That  the  Speaker  had  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  following  enrolled  bills 
snd  joint  resolutions: 

HJl.  3413.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Dr. 
DaTld  a.  Simons,  lieutenant  oolonel,  VB. 
Air  Force  (retired); 

HJl.  8640.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  10,  United 
SUtea  Code,  to  broaden  tba  authority  ot 
tbe  Seoretartea  ot  the  military  departmenU 
to  settle  cwtaln  adaiiralty  ctatma  admlnia- 
trattrely,  and  for  other  purpoeea; 

HJl.  0296.  An  act  for  tbe  relief  of  Kyong 
Ok  Ooodwln  (Nee  Won); 

HJL  10810.  An  act  to  eetabllah  the  Seal 
Beach  National  WlldUfe  Refuge; 


ENROLLED  BlliS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUnONfl  SIGNED  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  17.  1972.  tbe  following 
enrolled  bUta  and  Joint  reootaitkms  were 
signed  tagr  the  Vice  President,  on  August 
18, 1972: 

8.  2106.  An  aet  to  autborlaa  ttie  eatab- 
Itahment  ot  the  Orant-Kolus  Katkmal  Hla- 
torlc  SMe  m  tba  State  of  Montana,  aad  for 
other  purpoeea; 

8.  SliO.  An  aet  to  atrtboriae  tba  Sacra- 
tary  of  the  Interior  to  eatabUah  the  John 
D.  RoekeMlar,  Jr.,  Mamodal  Parkway,  and 
for  otawr  purpoaea; 

a  S7S6.  An  aet  to  aKtcad  and  amend  tbe 
export  Admimatratlon  Act  ot  1000  to  aJBoKl 
mora  equal  eaport  opportoatty,  to  aataWMi 
a  OonneU  on  Intematloiial  Bcooamlc  FDltey, 
•ad  for  othar  purpoaea; 

HJL  7S6.  An  act  to  amend  tha  Sblpplag 
Act.  1916.  and  tha  Intereoaatal  Shipping  Aet, 
1088,  to  ocmvart  criminal  pawaltlwa  to  civil 
panattlas  in.  oolaln  Inataaoea,  and  for  oahar 

TyuxuoosSv 

HJL  8304.  An  Act  for  tha  raUaf  ot  Antoolo 
BenavMae; 

HJL  2703.  An  aet  for  tba  niimt  ot  Mm.  ODb- 
oepdon  Oarela  Balaoo; 

HJL  6168.  An  aet  for  the  rallaf  of  Marta 
Boea  Martins: 

HJl.  6814.  An  act  to  amend  aeotloa  ttS8 
of  title  10.  United  Statea  Ooda,  to  paovMM 
for  the  flnaUty  of  BetUament  eOeoted  under 
eeotion    2738.    3784,    8784a.    8784b.   or   2787; 

HJa.  18808.  An  aet  to  anaad  ttUa  M.  TiaMad 
Statee  Ooda.  eeotloa  1401,  to  antborlaB  the 
Court  of  COalflM  to  Implement  Ita  judgments 
for  ooimianaa ttnn; 

H£.  12881.  An  act  to  provide  for  Improv- 
ing the  eoonom^  aad  living  oondltlona  in 
rural  America; 

S.J.  Bee.  260.  Joint  reaolntkm  to  auapand 
untu  Match  1,  1073.  tha  aCectlvaneea  of  cer- 
tain aaModnmats  made  by  the  education 
1 ^^*  1972  to  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan^i^ram;  and 

H J^.  Ree.  1278.  Joint  reeolutlon  making  fur- 
ther contlnuli^  appropriations  for  the  fiacal 
year  1973.  and  for  other  purpoeea. 


ENROLUO)  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS SIGOnX)  DURINO  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  17.  1972.  the  foUowing 
enroUed  taUls  and  Joint  resotaOaos  were 
signed  by  ttw  Vice  President,  on  Au- 
gust 19,  1972: 


HJEL  16680.  An  act  to  amend  tba  Dlatrlet 
of  OolumbU  PoUoe  and  Plmman'a  Salary  Aet 
of  1968  to  Inoreaae  salaries,  and  for  oCber 
purpoeee; 

a.J.  Bee.  188.  Joint  reetdutlon  autherJalng 
the  Preatdant  to  Invtta  ttxa  Statea  ot  tbe 
Unton  and  foreign  TWtlona  to  parttatpate  In 
Ptomfeat-UJBA.  and  tba  world  plowing  oon- 
teat  im  Saptaoabar  1078;  and 

BJ.  Baa.  218.  Joint  raaelutloa  to  antbortae 
and  reqwaat  tba  Prealdaat  to  laana  a  proela- 
matloc  rtaalgnatiM  October  6,  1078.  aa  "Na- 
tional Ooachea  Oi^." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEBS  SUB- 

MTrrap  iKJKiMO  ADJOUBWMrarr 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  August  18,  1972,  the  following 
reports  of  committees  were  submitted  on 
S«>tember  1.  1972: 

By  Mr.  CRANSTOH  (for  Mr.  Ha««kk)  ,  from 
tba  Coaseslktae   on   Veterans'   Aflatra,   with 


S.  8108.  A  bIB  to  aaaand  chaptets  IT  and 
31  ot  title  88,  United  Statea  Code,  to  raqotze 
tba  availabltlty  of  eeaspretaenaiva  treatment 
and  ratmMtttallve  auiiluua  asid  ptograma  for 
oartaln  dImMad  nitaiami  auJiilng  from  al- 
~^-T**— .  ttnig  dapoBdanoe  and  aloobol  or 
drug  aiwMs  iBaabMlllaa.  and  for  other  pur- 
(■apt.  isa.  oa-ioeo) . 

By  Mr.  HABrrKB,  tVees  tbe  Oomr.lttee  on 


a.  8048.  An  orlglBal  bBI  to  amend  tbe  In- 
taratate  Ooasmeiea  Aet,  aa  aaaandad.  In  or- 
dar  to  make  unlawful  oertala  psopwtj  tax 
aaaaaaaaanta  at  trasaportatlon  property  of 
eoasmoB  or  ooaAraet  earrtera,  and  for  other 
pwpuaae  (Bept.  No.  OS-iOSB) . 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIEU3.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
usanuaous  oonsent  that  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  tiw  piTweedlngs  of  Mday, 
August  18.  1972.  be  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— If  the  *?i»nTt^r  from  Montana  will 
yield  to  me  at  this  ix>int 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  shall  seek  at  the  ear- 
liest time  a  live  quorum.  I  just  wish  to 
advise  the  leaderriilp  to  that  effect.  I 
^h"^"  hope  to  bring  that  about  before 
any  action  is  taken  on  second  reading  of 
a  bin  which  is  over  here  and  at  the  dtttk. 
from  the  House,  the  so-called  busing 
bUL 

I  thank  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 
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The  PRESEDKNT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  LETTKR  PROM  HANOI 

Mr.  MANSFISLD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  RacosD  a  most  Interesting  letter 
from  Hanoi,  which  was  published  In  the 
New  Yorker  under  date  of  August  12, 
1972,  which  I  think  Is  worth  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate. 

Thetw  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoao, 
as  follows: 

iMTom  F*oM  EUifoi 
August  1. — Hon  ttun  »ny  otb«r  capital 
In  tb*  world,  pro»miAf—itA  maftw  In  hu- 
tory  M  ««U — ^Htuaol  haa  grown  aoouatomed  to 
UTtng  with  war.  Tba  ottf  takaa  lU  lumps 
leaa  in  tba  barolo  style  of  London  during 
the  bUta  than  in  the  aptrlt  at  New  Tork  at 
niah  hour.  Life  ia  unplaeeant.  and  there  Is 
an  erldant  need  to  •uboitUnate  eelf  to  a 
largM-  intanat.  Still,  the  mlaarT  w«ara  a  fa- 
mUlar  aspect.  It  oomas  In  abort  bunta,  and 
people  aot  In  the  certain  oonrtotlcB  that  the 
WtMble  wlU  aomehow  tM  surmounted. 

One  leaann  trouble  siieme  routme  ia  that 
the  American  bombing  la  routine.  Almost 
•verr  day  around  noon,  for  Inatanoe.  a  pllot- 
laaa  iiimmialsaanne  plane  fUsa  in  to  photo- 
graph HanoL  It  movaa  ao  rapidly  that  there 
la  no  warning  of  Its  approach,  and  there  is 
.w»^n  obaaoe  for  htta  by  atther  antl-alraaft 
guna  or  tha  suifaoa-to-alr  mlsaHea.  known  as 
aAMs,  that  the  North  Vietnameee  liave  re- 
oilTad  from  the  Buaelans.  Only  the  nolee  of 
the  drone's  breaking  throu^  the  aonnd  bar- 
rier p«t»«iin«—  tta  advent.  It  la  a  starUlng 
nntee  Ilka  a  sudden  clap  of  thunder — but 
after  i^vv^  four  mo"**'"  of  bonhlag  lianUy 
anybody  In  Hanoi  bothers  to  look  up.  Tlie 
dnme  la  iltoiiilssiiil  with  a  shrug  as  "the  noon 
plana." 

Bven  aerloua  air  raida— the  raids  of  June 
27tli.  July  4th.  and  July  32iid — have  a  regu- 
lar paMam.  Danger  la  flzat  signalled  by  a  pie- 
aiert.    taroadoaat    through    loudapeaken   all 
OTcr  town,  which  announoea  that  Ameitcan 
plaxtim  hava  been  sighted  api»oaohlng  Hanoi, 
usually  from  the  southwest,  at  a  dtstanne  oC 
mora    than    nfty    kllometree — about    thirty 
mllaa.  A  aacond   pre-al«t.  soon  afterward, 
wxnounoea  that  the  planaa  are  within  the 
flfty-kllometia  radlua.  TUen.  within  a  few 
rnlmitiSL    the    alert    Itaalf   aounda— a    long, 
walling  alran  note  that  rlaea,  dlpa,  and  than 
riaea  fig^«"    Mlnutea  later,  the  planaa  ooma 
Into  sight — flghtar-bombara.   flna*lng   laaliy 
mn«i  then  diving  on  targeta  to  drop  Iximba, 
which  can  be  heard  aa  they  explode  though 
not  seen  aa  thay  faU.  Aa  soon  aa  the  planes 
an  visible,  the  racket  of  the  anti-aircraft 
guns    begins.    Almost    almultaiieously,    t^e 
SAMB  can  be  seen,  powered  upward  by  rocket 
wigTT^  that  give  off  a  fain*  red  glow.  During 
tha  raid  at  July  tth,  it  waa  posalt>i«  to  follow 
the  glow  of  a  mlsalla  until  a  plana  was  struck 
and  sent  q>innlng  to  earth,  trailing  a  cloud 
of  black  smoke.  More  often,  the  SAMs  miss 
the  planea,  enter  the  upper  atmoaphare,  and 
explode  In  a  puff  of  white  vapor.  Then,  sud- 
denly, the  planaa  are  gone,  and  the  siren  is 
sounded  on  a  steady  note,  wign ailing  the  all- 
clear.  Several  of  the  embaaales  bare  record 
the  raids,  both  on  fllm  and  on  tape.  Tlie  dlp- 
lomate  iriay  the   nims  on  tapee  over  and 
over,  and  there  has  developed  among  them 
a  kind  of  oonnoiSBeuiB'  taste  in  raids.  One 
Canadian  repteaentatlva,  before  playing  hU 
raooRUnga  ct  the  July  4th  raid,  remarked  to 
ma,  "Vtaually,  June  arth  was  a  better  raid, 
but  aonloally  July  4th  waa  superior."  LUten- 
ing  to  the  recording,  I  had  a  chance  to  clock 


the  raid;  from  flret  pre-slert  to  all-clear.  It 
lasted  twenty-seven  mlnutee. 

Short  though  the  aftacka  are,  they  dom- 
inate life  In  Hanoi.  A  considerable  part 
(some  say  fbrty  per  cent,  some  say  twenty  per 
cant)  of  the  cltys  population  has  been  r»- 
moved  to  placea  of  safety,  in  the  mountains 
fifty  mUea  northwest  of  Hanoi  and  elsewhere. 
Moat  of  the  government  leaders  seem  to  have 
left,  apparently  for  a  mountam  hideout. 
Large  numbers  of  young  children  have  been 
evactoated,  and  tlie  streete  of  Hanoi  seem, 
by  Asian  standards,  empty  or  boys  and  glrU: 
when  I  went  to  change  money  recently  at 
the  state  bank  (a  formidable  pUe  that  in 
French  colonial  days  housed  a  main  offloe 
of  the  Banque  de  I'Indochlne).  one  of  the 
women  teUers  had  with  her  her  little  girl, 
who  had  come  in  from  an  evactiation  camp 
for  a  couple  of  days. 

As  a  further  safety  measure,  virtually  all 
public  gatherings  have  been  stopped.  No 
films  are  being  shown.  The  theatres  are  shut 
down,  as  are  all  museums.  Boating  on  the 
Little  Lake,  a  chief  recreation  spot  In  down- 
town Hanoi,  has  been  suspended.  The  Inter- 
national Club,  which  has  a  pool  wl»ere  diplo- 
mate  used  to  seek  relief  from  the  terrible 
hundred-degree  heat  ot  summer  days,  has 
been  cloaed.  Sunday  Mass  at  the  Cathedral  is 
now  said  at  four-thirty  in  the  morning.  The 
central  markete  have  regulations  to  dis- 
courage shoppers  from  dawdling  over  their 
purehasea,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
put  deoantrttllaed.  travelling  markete  In  all 
neighborhoods. 

The  extent  of   the  damage   done   by  the 
bombing  is  hard  to  determine,  eapeclaUy  for 
foieignars.  We  are  reetrlcted  m  our  move- 
ments, and  since  even  the  driving  of  oars  la 
forbidden,    correspondente    and    dlplomate 
must   rely  on  govemmant-asalgned   chauf- 
feurs to  get  around.  The  general  Imprea- 
■lon  aoumg  Western  dlplomate  is  that,  for 
iwawwis  of  morale,  the  government   under- 
■tatea  bombing  lossae.  In  trips  I  took  outalde 
TT^Tirti    I  aaw  evldenoe  of  oonstdarabla  d»- 
atruotlon  and  death.  The  two  main  bridges 
Iwwiing  east  from  Hanoi  to  the  port  of  Hai- 
phong have  been  bombed  out,  and  the  port 
tteelf   In  ruins.  All   tha  major   bridges  on 
the  toad  leading  south  to  the  Demllitarlaed 
Zone  and  the  front  llnee  have  also  bean  de- 
stroyed. The  textile  town  of  Nam  Dlnh,  about 
forty-five  mUea  southeast  of  Hanoi,  has  been 
badly  battered,  and  presumably  sOl  towns  far- 
thar  south  hava  been  even  more  badly  bat- 
tared.    South    of    Hanoi.    I    saw    two    spote 
where  Amerlcai^  bomba  had  seriously  dam- 
aged the  network  of  dlkee  that  prevente  the 
Bed  Btvar  from  fioodlng  In.  the  ramy  season 
{tram  mid -May  throtigh  September) :   near 
Ftau  Ly,  I  saw  a  sluice  gate  that  had  been 
amaahed:  south  of  Nam  Dlnh,  I  saw  a  dike 
badly  cracked  and  pitted  by  bomb  craters. 
The  hlto  were  probably  accidental,  smce  both 
altea   were   oloae   to   more   likely   targets — 
roads  and  a  railroad.  But  they  did  take  place, 
and.   In  a  senae — given   the  extent  of  the 
dlkee    (twenty-aeven    hundred    mliea),    the 
number  of  bombing  sorties  daily  over  North 
Vietnam    (about   three   hundred),   and   the 
probable  error  made   by   the  pUote    (quite 
substantial,   in   my   judgment) — they   ware 
bound  to  take  place.  If  the  bUBting  of  the 
dikes  was  not  deliberate.  It  was  surely  pre- 
dictable. 

On  the  morning  of  July  8th,  I  visited  a 
town  thirty-alx  miles  east  of  Hanoi — a  trad- 
ing center  caUed  Hung  Wen.  with  a  popula- 
tion of  about  twenty  thousand — within 
twenty-four  hours  after  it  hsid  been  struck 
by  American  planes.  The  bombs  bad  bit  an 
area  about  a  thousand  yards  long  and  five 
hundred  yards  wide  in  the  middle  of  town. 
According  to  the  local  authorities,  eighteen 
blast  boote  had  been  dropt>ed,  along  with 
four  antl-peraonnel  bomba;  each  of  the  latter 
oontalna  191,800  steel  pelleta,  which  are 
hurled  through  the  air  when  the  bomb  ex- 


plodes. Seventeen  persaaa  ware  kflled  sad 
twenty-five  wounded.  Rwty-thrae  haaass 
were  destroyed,  thirty-sU  by  fire  and  ssvan 
by  the  force  of  ooncuaalon.  One  of  the  bouses 
destroyed  belonged  to  Vo  Nguyen  Dam.  Be 
and  two  of  his  chUdren  were  klUed;  hU  wife 
and  three  other  (AtUdran  survived.  In  the 
rubble  of  their  home,  I  mat  one  of  the  mu- 
vivors,  a  married  daughter.  She  had  beMt 
burned  in  the  attack,  and  waa  poking  about 
In  a  daaed  way.  Bite  of  a  body— a  cbansd 
jawbone,  a  hank  of  hair,  what  looked  like  a 
leg — were  lying  around,  and  she  was  trying 
to  assemble  them.  She  kept  muttering,  "Hy 
brother  and  sister  were  Innocent." 

Another  destroyed  home  belonged  to  Ngu- 
yen Van  Lam,  a  saventy-two-year-old  grand- 
father.  He  said  tliat  be  waa  a  Oathcrtle  and 
that  ills  family  had  bean  saying  praysn 
when  the  attack  came.  His  wife,  hiM  only  sea, 
and  his  grandson  had  aU  been  klUed.  B» 
stood  in  the  rubble,  a  tootliless  old  man 
dressed  in  brownish-red  pajamas,  and  ratnd 
his  flate  to  the  heavens.  "I  fael  deep  hatred 
against  the  Americana  I"  ha  shouted.  "As  loag 
as  I  live,  I  wlU  have  hattad  in  my  hearti" 

All  sixteen  beds  In  tha  sBOMgeocy  ward  of 
the  local  hoapltal  were  flllad.  As  I  entered,  I 
saw  a  five-year-<dd  boy,  his  body  ooviNd 
with  bums.  There  was  a  thirteen-year-old 
girl  whose  left  leg  had  been  severed  jvt 
above  the  knee.  There  were  two  chlldten 
whose  bodies  were  full  of  stael  pallste  from 
the  antl-personnrt  bomba.  Tha  dootar  ««io 
took  m*  around  said  as  wa  emsrged  frosa  the 
warxl.  "Ton  Amartoaoa  say  you  do  not  aaaa 
to  kiu  people.  Why,  then,  do  you  use  antl' 
personnel  bomba?" 

Some  sections  of  Hand  proper  bate  hsse 
bombed.  I  waa  shown  three  publio-hoaslag 
projects,    comprising    about    Ave    hundrsd 
M>artmente,  that  had  been  destroyed  in  the 
raids  of  June  27th  and  July  4th.  The  se- 
thortties  claan  that  tha  raid  of  July  29Bd 
knocked  out  a  water-purifying  plant.  I  wss 
told  that  ho^ltals  and  sohooU  bad  been  hit 
In  raids  during  tha  spring.  The  indostrlal 
pow«r  plant  for  the  city  has  been  dastnyid, 
and  the  electric  current  that  emanates  from 
the  remaining  iK»w«r  plant  it  feeble  and  sob- 
jeot  to  repeated  faUure.  But  o«»«"'**«^^5j 
la  remarkably  intact.  It  bears  the  aspect  oC 
a  nineteenth-century  nanoh  provlnelsloap- 
ital.  very  clean  and  rather  drab,  with  broad 
tree-lined  avenues  axxd  airy  publle  buUdmgi 
of  reddish  or  mustard-oolored  ooaerete.  TUs 
working  day  stsrts  around  dawn,  breaks  at 
eleven  for  four  boon,  and  reaumaa  at  three 
in  the  afternoon  for  another  four  boura.  At 
the  beginning  and  end  of  every  break,  the 
streete  are  filled  with  men  and  woman  go- 
ing to  and  from  offioea,  shopa.  and  factarlsa 
The  men  wear  aandaU,  cotton  trousers,  and 
ahort-sleeved  sporte  shirte,  usually  white  and 
open  at  «»e  neck.  The  woman  are  dressed  In 
the  traditional  ao  dot.  and  tbay  all  sesm  to 
have  the  llasosne  beauty  mads  so  fsmUlsc  to 
Americans  by  the  woman  of  South  Vietnam. 
Compared  with  Saigon,  where  the  streeU  are 
mossy   with   beggan.   prosUtutes.   peddlers, 
and  families  oooklng  on  Um  sldswalks.  Hanoi 
has  almost  no  street  Uf  e.  Tha  poUoe  and  the 
military,  both  highly  visible  in  Saigon,  ar« 
rarely  seen  in  Hanoi;  even  their  manning  of 
oheckpolnto  at  the  city  gates— by  soldiers  In 
UtUe  huto,  which  they  rarely  leava— Is  dis- 
creet. 

Moat  shopping  is  done  in  tha  early  morn- 
ing, and  the  closest  thing  to  a  crowd  In 
Hanoi  is  the  o<meotlon  of  housewives  bus- 
tling about  the  central  market  just  after 
dawn.  By  ""y^^^g  hu9e  purehaaes  of  food, 
both  abroad  and  from  paasanto  at  home,  and 
by  ratumlng  such  goods  as  riea  and  cloth, 
the  govamment  ksepa  the  prloea  of  neoeesl- 
Uea  within  the  reach  of  a  consuming  public 
whoa*  earnings  averace  ninety  dong.  or  thirty 
dollars,  a  month.  Battoned  rice  (under  a  sys- 
tem that  aUote  thirty-three  pounda  a  month 
to  a  worker,  nineteen  to  a  child,  and  thirty 


to  a  govenuaabt  minister)  coete  about  aix 
aad  a  half  cante  a  pound.  When  I  visited  the 
-f,k«t  be^  was  going  for  about  forty-five 
cenu  a  pound,  fresh  carp  for  thirty-five 
~^U  ft  pound,  fish  sauce  foe  twenty  cante  a 
Bound,  and  freah  eggs  for  a  dollar  a  doaen. 
Plnei^ples  coat  twenty  cente  apiece,  toma- 
toes thirty-five  cente  a  pound.  Duclcs  were 
being  sold,  live,  at  thirty  cente  a  potuuL 

Goods  other  than  food  are  brought  at  gov- 
inment-controlled  department  or  specialty 
gtoces.  At  one  department  store.  I  priced  soap 
ftt  twenty  cente  a  bar  for  a  Ruaaian-made 
l;,rand  and  forty  cente  a  bar  for  a  luxury  item 
from  East  Germany,  conical  hate  at  eighty 
cente  ^lece,  plastic  ralncoate  at  a  dollar 
uitece.  and  sleeping  mate  at  forty  cente. 
g,p/f>i«  cost  four  dollars  a  pair,  and  shoes 
were  on  special  sale,  reduced  from  eight  dd- 
jMS  a  pair  to  six  dollars.  A  short-wave  radio 
cost  three  hundred  and  fifty  ddlars,  a  Bus- 
gtan-made  camera  five  hundred  dollars.  Next 
to  the  department  store  was  a  tailor  shop, 
and  there  I  found  shirte  selling  for  three  dol- 
Isis  and  fifteen  cente  apiece,  and  trousers  tot 
roar  dollars  and  seventy-fiVe  cente  a  pair. 
Hast  to  the  tailor  ahc^  was  a  Western  res- 
taurant—the Bsstturant  of  European  Dishes. 
Ite  menu,  which  was  displayed,  in  the  Con- 
tinental style,  outelde  the  entrance.  Included 
A  beef  dish  for  thirty  cente,  an  omelette  for 
thirty  cente,  and  stuffed  crab  for  sixty  cente. 
I  had  some  of  the  crab,  and  It  was  very  good. 

The  avallaI>Ulty  of  fresh  seafood  in  a  Hanoi 
nataurant  bears  on  one  of  the  never-ending 
Amsrlcan  argumente  about  Vietnam.  Despite 
t)M  TTi trying  of  the  harbots  smce  mid-May, 
uyd  the  intensive  bombing  of  an  internal 
ttanqxntetlon  lines.  North  Vietnam  is  plain- 
ly not  paralysed.  Large  quantities  of  goods 
move  at  a  fairly  rapid  clip  all  the  time. 
Trncks  provide  the  chief  means  of  transport, 
•ad  downtown  Hanoi,  where  ttie  bombing  is 
Tslatlveiy  sporadic,  has  become  a  kind  of  na- 
tional parking  lot.  The  railways  have  been 
cot  at  all  the  major  rtvere,  but  at  night  I  saw 
several  trains  being  puUed  by  steam  locomo- 
ttvee  on  the  linee  between  bridges.  One  for- 
eign ambassador  told  me  that  on  a  nighttime 
tr^p  to  Haiphong  he  had  counted  seven  njov- 
lag  freight  trains.  I  myself  have  no  evidence 
that  a  way  arovuid  the  mtnlng  lias  been 
fooDd,  but  the  Swedish  Embassy  here  recent- 
ly received  a  consignment  of  tonic  water  sent 
by  sea,  and  curtains  sent  by  ship  to  the 
British  mission  arrived  the  o^er  day.  Rumors 
penlst  that  the  North  Vietnamese  are  im- 
loadlng  freighter  cargoes  at  sea  onto  land- 
ing craft  and  other  shallow-draft  wooden 
vwsets,  which  pass  over  the  mines  without 
activating  them. 

Laborious  Indtridual  effort,  systematically 
organised  and  repeated  over  and  OT«r  again. 
Is  required  to  keep  transport  moving.  Pon- 
toon bridges  have  been  set  up  to  reirtace  moot 
of  the  bomlwd-oot  road  brtdcse.  Traffic 
Bioves  in  one-way  butste  of  half  an  hour 
•aeh;  at  fixed  times  secttona  of  the  pontoon 
bridges  are  removed  to  allow  passage  of  river 
traffic,  "n)  supplement  the  pontoon  bridges, 
ferries — tsually  barges  pusbed  by  river 
steamers — have  been  set  up  at  most  major 
crossings.  Sections  of  the  raBways  are  con- 
stantly being  demolished  by  bombing  and  are 
constantly  being  replaced.  Pontoon  bridges 
cannot  r^lace  the  destroyed  railway  bridges, 
but  the  North  Vietnameee  move  merchandise 
by  raU  between  bridges,  then  load  It  on 
trucks  for  the  river  croaaing,  and  thsn  back 
on  freight  cars.  The  trucks  come  from  all 
corners  of  the  Communist  world — Russia, 
Chma.  Csecboela>vakla,  East  Germany — and 
they  hava  been  painted  bitywn,  numbered, 
and  Incorporated  mio  a  national  fleet.  They 
move  mainly  by  night,  with  b»adUghte  hood- 
ed. During  the  day,  they  line  the  streete  of 
Hanoi,  parked  In  the  shadow  of  buildings  or 
trees  and  often  camoufiaged  with  leafy 
branches. 

Underlying  this  laborious  effort  Is  a  furious 
concentration  on  the  war  and  its  object — 


re»uuflcatton  with  South  Vietnam.  The  fore- 
most official  axpressloQ  of  tliU  waU-nigh 
obaassive  f  oooa  is  tha  last  will  and  teatamsnt 
of  Praaidsnt  Ba  Otal  Minh,  writtan  in  May 
of  IBM  and  publlshad  at  his  dsaSh.  on  Sep- 
tember Srd  of  that  year.  "Evan  though  our 
people'a  struggla  sgainat  17.S.  aggraaakm.  for 
rutlA***'  salvaUon,  may  have  to  go  through 
more  hT~««>«*r«  and  sagrlflctw,  we  are  bound 
to  win  total  viotory,"  tlis  testament  bagins. 
A  sulMequeut  pasHagw  asserte: 

"Tlte  war  of  resistance  against  VJS.  sggres- 
sion  may  drsg  on.  Our  people  may  have  to 
face  new  sacrlflxxs  of  life  and  property. 
Whatever  happena.  we  muat  icsep  firm  our 
resolve  to  fight  tha  Vja.  aggressors  till  total 
victory. 

"Our  mountains  win  always  be,  our  rtvara 
will  always  be,  our  people  will  always 
be; 

'The  American  Invaders  defeated,  we  will  re- 
build our  land  ten  tlmee  more  beauti- 
ful. 

"No  matter  what  difflcultlas  and  hardships 
Ue  ahead,  our  people  are  sure  of  total  viotory. 
Tha  UJB.  Imperiallate  wUl  certainly  have  to 
quit.  Our  fatherland  will  certainly  be  reuni- 
fied. Our  fellow-countrymen  In  tha  South 
and  In  the  North  wlU  certainly  be  reunited 
under  the  same  roof.  We,  a  amall  nation,  will 
have  earned  the  signal  honor  of  defeating, 
through  heroic  struggle,  two  big  imperial- 
isms — the  PYench  aiul  the  Amarloan — and  of 
making  a  worthy  cookrlbutlon  to  the  world 
n&tlonal-llberatloa  mo'voBrent.'' 

The  six  leading  officials  of  North  Viet- 
nam— ^Le  Duan,  tha  First  Secretary  of  the 
Workers',  or  Oonmranlst  Party;  Truong 
Chlnh,  the  President  of  the  National  As- 
sembly: Vo  Nguyen  OOMp,  the  Defense  Mtn- 
tBt«r  I%am  Van  Dong,  the  Prims  Iifinlster; 
Nguyen  Duy  Trinh,  a  Deputy  Prime  Min- 
ister and  Wjiglgn  Minister;  and  Le  Due  Tho, 
the  I^»Utburo  member  site  on  the  North 
Vietnamese  delegation  to  the  Paris  peace 
talks — have  all  sworn  alleglanoe  to  Bo's  test- 
ament. Parte  of  the  testament  are  reprinted 
under  pictures  of  Ho  In  markets,  offioes.  and 
other  pubUc  places.  A  placard  bearing  the 
line  "No  matter  what  dlffleultles  and  hard- 
ships Ue  ahead,  our  people  are  sizre  of  total 
victory"  la  situated  at  a  partlenlarly  lovely 
spot  on  the  shore  of  the  Little  lake  in 
Hanoi.  When  I  remarked  to  my  Interpreter 
that  that  seemed  a  queer  place  to  put  a  eaU 
to  arms,  he  replied  that,  on  tbe  coBtrary, 
It  was  entirely  appropriate.  Tbe  Little  Lake. 
he  told  me,  waa  also  known  aa  the  Lake  of 
the  Restored  Sword.  In  tbe  earty  fifteenth 
century  at  a  time  wImb  Vletnaai  waa  being 
invaded  by  the  Chinese  from  tlie  north,  tbe 
Emperor  Le  Lol  waa  oat  boating,  and  a  tor- 
toise surfaced  and  gave  the  Buipwet  a 
sWord.  With  that  sword,  the  Empetei  beat 
the  Ghlneae.  He  then  went  back  to  the  lake 
and  returned  tbe  sword  to  the  tortoise. 
"The  lake,"  my  interpreter  said,  "Is  tbe  sym- 
bol of  our  will  to  be  a  nation." 

Another  sign  of  tbe  InteBee  nattonal  com- 
mitment to  tbe  stiuggle  is  tbe  Vietnameee 
radio.  Tlie  Voice  of  Vtotnam,  aa  tbe  radio 
Is  called.  Is  tbe  prindpal  naUonal  medtom. 
Anwog  the  twenty-one  mllBoci  realdsnte  of 
North  Vietnam,  there  are  five  hmxlied  thou- 
sand private  radios  and  six  hTtndred  thoa- 
sand  loudspeaker  unite  to  relay  broadoaste 
to  tbe  vinages  and  hamlete.  "Oar  main  aub- 
jeet  is  tbe  fight  against  TIB.  aggrseskm." 
Tran  Lam,  tbe  director  of  the  Votoe  of  VlsS- 
nmm  uAA  ms.  "Oo*  whole  program  fasM  as 
Ite  central  tbenae  the  strength  of  our  people 
venus  VJB.  aggreeston."  On  one  typtaal 
morning,  broadeaatlng  began  at  five  with  a 
fifteen-minute  program  for  the  peaaante. 
The    subject,    according   to   Mr.   Jjuaa.   was 

•how  to  achieve  high  yield  in  rice  cultiva- 
tion despite  tbe  bombLog."  At  five-fifteen, 
there  was  a  two-part  news  bulletin.  The 
first  part  announced  "victories  achieved  in 
the   psist   twenty-four   hours   In   North   and 


South  Vtetnam."  The  second  part  dealt  with 
"thnate  to  the  dikes  by  U.S.  Impsrlaliste 
«Tt/f  the  condemnation  of  their  action  by  the 
world  pobllo."  At  flve-thlrty-five,  an  an- 
nouncer road  tha  day's  lead  editorial  in  mum 
Dun,  the  official  newspaper  of  the  Workan' 
Party;  it  dealt  wtth  an  aatl-alzeratt  unit 
and  the  tiwhniniiw  used  against  low-flying 
Amart"fi  plaass.  At  fivo-forty-flTe,  tbere  was 
a  children's  program  on  the  subject  of  "how 
young  people  in  the  country  should  receive 
city  ctklldroa  who  are  being  evacuated."  So 
It  went  for  the  rest  of  the  ^.  The  last  pro- 
gram at  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  was  a  atudy 
of  "crimes  committed  by  the  VS.  and  the 
lackey  Thleu  [aa  President  Mguyen  Van 
Thleu  is  always  caUed  bsre)  in  terrorising 
the  Etudente  of  South  Vietnam."  The  sign- 
off,  at  eleven-thirty,  waa  an  announcement 
of  the  number  of  Amsrlcan  planss  shot 
down — with  a  separate  figure  for  hlte  on 
B-S3S— since  tbe  war  began. 

This  ceassUss  conoentmUon  on  a  war 
waged  against  baasy  oMs  has  oatised  some 
Vietnamese,  partieolsrly  m  the  isadsfshlp 
clreles,  to  see  themselves  at  the  center  of 
world  history — a  nation  anointed  to  carry 
the  torch  of  revolution.  In  a  speech  published 
on  Febnjary  3rd.  which  U  now  deemed  im- 
portant as  an  esprsssloa  of  Hanoi's  deetslon 
to  laumdi  the  Msxeb  SOUi  oOsnalve  in  South 
Vietnam,  "nraoag  Ohlnb.  tbe  Assembly  Pres- 
ident, called  Vietnam  "tbe  fooos  of  tbe  basic 
contradlotloas  of  homan  society."  Nguyen 
Khac  Vlen,  tbe  Ptvotai-edticated  editor  of 
tbe  sobdarly  pubUoatlon  Vietftameae 
Stvdiea,  wtth  Whom  I  had  one  of  my  rare 
tmsnperrised  interviews,  eqtoonded  on  the 
theme  witboot  sny  erident  sslf-oaasdoua- 
neea.  "Vietnam  has  beoome  tbe  f  ocas  oC  tbe 
three  oonfUete  central  to  tbe  piusent  age,"  he 
said,  as  tboo^  be  ware  stating  a  known  fact 
apparent  to  tbe  miisiiss<  tatenigenee.  "It  is 
the  front  line  ta  the  fight  between  oolonlal- 
iBte  and  antl-odODlaUste.  It  is  the  front  line 
In  the  fight  twtween  cspltallste  and  Social- 
ists. It  te  the  front  Use  in  the  international 
<daas  struggle  between  tbe  rfadi  and  tbe 
people." 

Hoog  Cbuong.  an  editor  of  the  Communist 
monthly  theoretical  journal  Hoc  Tap„  made 
the  saoM  point  with  what  seemed  to  me 
melodzamatio  seU-importanoe.  I  met  him  in 
the  Hoc  rap  oOoes.  wbldi  an  m  a  pisasant 
towas-ebsfMd  bonding  overtooKlsg  a  pond. 
Tbe  reeeptton  room  was  decorated  with  cases 
foU  of  hMortoal  mementoes,  InclTsUng  a 
first  edmoa  of  prseoda,  soms  medals  deplet- 
ing Lanln  and  Ho  Ohl  Mmix,  and  some  frag- 
mente  of  American  bombs.  Ttua  ashtrays  in 
the  reception  room  were  made  from  bomb 
caalngs.  I  opened  the  conversation  by  aaklng 
for  a  few  blograpbkMl  details,  and  Mr. 
nttruvng  told  me,  "We  dont  speak  about  our- 
Bslves.  beoaoae  we  oonsMsr  each  individual 
a  drop  of  water  in  the  ooean  of  the  people. 
But  I  can  tea  yoa  that  I  am  a  journalist 
about  any  ysars  old." 

I  aikad  Mr.  Obuong  whether  be  was  bom 
In  Ittrth  or  Bootb  Vietnam.  He  said,  "We 
dont  make  that  dlstlBotton.  Otrr  President, 
our  fr*y»»  Minister,  sad  tbe  Ptist  Secretary 
of  oar  Party  were  bom  in  tl>e  Bowth.  Our 
uuuuUy  Is  one.  TUe  pwJWem  of  partltloii  Is 
a  problem  that  bas  been  made  by  ycm  Ameri- 
can impertalkrts." 

I  Mked  htm  to  toll  me  about  tba  Viet- 
namese approach  to  Marxism  and  bow  it 
Offers  from  the  RoasiaB  and  Ohlnsse  ap- 
proaebes.  He  said,  "Oar  tndlttan  Is  one  of 
figtatt^.  and  we  pot  n  tn  tbe  fiamewock  of 
iMilnlsm.  It  is  not  enongb  to  say  tba*  we 
bave  been  ffghtlog  for  thirty  yeeis.  We 
have  been  figbttnv  far  m»eh  laager  than  ttaat. 
Wte  bSTe  made  a  oontributlon  to  Saolalfa  la 
military  thinking.  Let  me  take  aa  ani 
our  national  hero  Tran  Huong  Dao. 
up  agalBat  tlte  M'^^g^'  Invasions  two  eei^ 
turles  iMfore  Ouluatfwm.  Tbese  wen  ttm  saass 
H^M>gni«  who  took  China  and  India  and  So- 
rope.  They  were  defeated  in  Vietnam.  Wo* 
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one*  but  thrwe  tlineB  we  defeated  them.  And 
each  time,  I  may  8»y.  we  took  prtsonere  and 
reieaaed  them — fifty  thousand  each  time.  I 
once  read  an  article  by  an  American  com- 
paring Tran  Huong  Dao  with  Clauiewlta.  I 
think  that  undereethnates  Tran  Huong  Dao. 
Clauaewltz  existed  In  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Tran  Huong  Dao  wae  Ave  centuries  be- 
fore him.  Moreover,  Tran  Huong  Dao  wae 
not  only  a  great  mlUtary  writer,  aa  was 
Clauaewits.  He  wma  al»o  a  great  general  of 
armies.  I  think  Tran  Huong  Dao  u  a  head 
taller  than  dausewltz. 

"But  you  asked  about  the  orlglnaUty  of 
Vietnamese  Soclallam.  Here  1b  an  example. 
In  RusaU.  Lenin  replaced  Kerensky  and  the 
Czar.  Lenin  represented  the  proletariat,  and 
Kerenaky  and  the  Oaar  represented  the 
boiirgeoisle  and  the  nobles.  But  they  were 
aU  auaslans.  In  China,  Mao  Tse-timg  replaced 
Chiang  Kai-shek.  Mao  represented  the  peas- 
ants, and  Chiang  was  a  representative  of  the 
warloads.  But  they  were  both  Chinese.  In 
Vietnam,  however.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh  replaced  the 
Japanese  Fascists  and  the  French  colonlallats. 
President  Ho  was  Vietnamese.  They  were 
foreigners.  Our  contribution  to  Marxism  Is 
not  a  q\iastlon  of  doctrine.  We  have  creative 
rpinH«.  »nd  we  are  not  stuck  an  any  for- 
mula. One  '"«-»°'"»  that  the  Americans 
always  make  is  to  think  that  we  wlU  do  what 
the  Buaslans  did  or  the  Chinese  did.  In  that 
sense,  you  are  dogmatlato.  But  we  foUow  our 
own  ways,  and  that  Is  why  you  are  being 
defeated.  If  there  U  a  single  piece  of  advice 
I  would  give  to  maslngwr,  the  adviser  of 
Nixon.  It  would  be:  Abandom  dogmatism.  For 
Instance,  In  chess  you  can  Imagine  a  board 
fuU  of  pieces  where  the  right  move  wlU  win. 
You  i^"  also  isxaglns  a  board  where  moat 
of  the  pieces  are  gone  and  where  the  right 
moyt  will  also  win.  We  have  used  both  tactics 
BgAlnst  the  Amarlcans." 

I  said  that  X  was  not  sure  I  followed  his 
argument,  and  he  said.  "A  baby  of  two  can- 
not understand  an  adult  of  forty,  but  an 
adtUt  ot  forty  can  undantand  a  baby  of  two. 
The  United  States  will  be  two  hundred  years 
old  In  four  years.  Vletnams  la  now  fo»ir  thou- 
sand jmn  old.  Vl«tn*m  can  understand  the 
two-hondxed-year-dd  United  States.  But 
the  UUtad  States  cannot  understand  the 
four-ttunuand-ye*r-old  Vietnam.  Nlzon  said 
recently  that  the  war  bad  lasted  elewn  years 
azkd  Vi^^  been  hard  and  long.  For  us.  It  haa 
not  been  long  enough.  We  have  been  fighting 
eleven  centuries,  oat  eleven  years.  We  fought 
eighty  years  against  the  French.  When  w« 
came  to  understand  that  we  would  have  to 
fight  against  the  United  States,  we  were  sure 
It  would  take  longer.  We  thought  It  would 
take  a  century,  and  we  are  ready  to  fight  for 
a  century.  But  Nixon  has  only  two  oards  to 
play  now.  He  can  destroy  Hanoi.  That  is 
one.  Ha  can  destroy  the  dikes.  That  Is  the 
other.  But  we  are  not  aftald.  Let  him  play 
them.  After  that,  le  wlU  be  dafeatad." 

After  that  Intenrtew.  I  told  Ngo  IXen.  the 
oAclal  of  the  North  Vietnamese  For«ign  Of- 
Oca  who  had  fioAUy  approved  my  application 
for  a  visa  to  Hanoi,  that  soma  of  his  country- 
men sesmtTi  to  ma  positively  faa*tical  in 
UMtr  slngle-mindsd  attantlon  to  Vietnam 
and  the  war.  He  said.  "We  ace  not  faoAtlos. 
If  we  were  fanatics,  we  would  lynch  the  pilots 
when  they  were  shot  down,  not  treat  them 
oorrwjtly  In  prison  oanapa.  If  we  were  fanat- 
ics, you  would  not  be  bare."  He  went  on 
to  point  out  that  Imnwdarata  boasting  was 
one  response  of  a  smaU  and  backward  coun- 
try caught  up  In  a  war  with  a  great  power, 
and  that  another  response  was  to  show  tba 
special  modesty  personified  by  Ho  Cbl  Mlnh. 
"The  example  of  our  Piesident,"  ha  said, 
■has  had  a  great  Impact  on  the  Vietnamese 
people." 

Perhaps  by  accident,  perhaps  by  prear- 
raogemant.  In  everything  that  happened  to 
me  thereafter  In  Hanoi  tba  softer  slda  of  the 
vietnamee*  character  emerged.  A  cuzloua  la- 
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stance  occurred  at  a  dinner  given  for  me  by 
the  Vietnamese  preee  association.  Among  the 
guests  was  Colonel  Ha  Van  Lau,  the  officer 
who  negotiated  the  military  ceaae-flre  with 
the  French  back  in  1964.  and  a  former  mem- 
ber of  the  North  Vietnamese  delegation  to 
the  Parts  peace  talks — a  man  whom  I  had 
come  to  know  as  the  toughest  of  the  tough. 
Colonel  Lau  la  now  In  charge  of  the  office 
that  investigates  what  the  North  Vletnameee 
call  American  war  crimes.  In  an  earlier  en- 
counter during  my  visit   to  Hanoi,  Colonel 
Lau    had    described    American    depredations 
against  his  country  in  the  harshest  terms. 
He  had  flung  out  his  words  contemptuously, 
the  way  a  Spaniard  spits.  But  at  dinner  he 
was  another  person.  We  talked  about  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  visit  to  China  and  his  trip  to 
the  Great  Wall.  I  said  that  the  President's 
comments   had   not   been   dtatlngulshed   but 
that  It  was  hard  to  know  how  an  American 
President  should  respond  to  the  sight  of  the 
Great    Wall.     Someone    suggested    that    he 
should  have  written  a  poem.  "Better  a  song," 
Colonel  Lau  put  In.  He  said  that  songs  were 
partlctdarly    suitable    to    memorable    places. 
He   said    there    was    one    song   that    always 
reminded  him  of  Paris.  It  was  sung  by  an 
American,  Josephine  Baker.  Did  I  know  It? 
And  suddenly  the  severe  mUltary  man.  who 
sometimes.  In  the  fury  of  his  nationalism, 
affected  not  to  speak  French,  began  to  sing, 
in  a  voice  that  wasn't  at  all  bad: 

"J'al  dexix  amours 
Mon  pays  ot  Parts.  .  .  ." 

The  next  day,  an  Interview  was  arranged 
with  Nguyen  Dlnh  Thl.  a  wrtter.  whose  work 
ranges  from  a  critique  of  Aristotle  to  a  song 
that  the  national  radio  uses  as  Its  theme. 
One  of  his  noveU.  "The  Dike  That  Exploded." 
was  a  beat-seller.  As  secretary  of  the  Writers' 
Union,  he  has  been  in  touch  with  literary 
figures  the  world  over.  Tevtuahenko  had  been 
his  gueat  during  a  visit  to  Vietnam.  "I  liked 
him  very  much. "  Thl  said.  "But  he  Is  an  actor. 
I  told  him.  *Tou  are  the  Don  Quixote  of 
wortd  literature.'"  Thl  told  me  that  "by 
tradition  and  wisdom  and  the  teachings  of 
Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  the  Vietnamese  people  have 
developed  a  spirit  of  bitter  intransigence  In 
a  fight. "  He  went  on.  "Our  people  are  per- 
forming now  as  Uie  victims  of  barbarism.  I 
regret  that  you  haven't  seen  another  side  of 
us.  We  ar»  p<»r.  We  are  used  to  a  hard  life. 
We  have  typhoons  every  year.  We  do  the  back- 
breaking  work  of  cultivating  rice.  Our  tradi- 
tion Is  that  everybody  helps  everybody  else. 
We  respect  literature  more  than  war  In  our 
country,  and  there  has  never  been  a  mUltary 
caste  here,  as  there  was  In  Japan.  An  ex- 
pression we  use  all  the  time  la  'Tinh.  thuong,' 
which  mtnoB  a  combination  of  pity,  compas- 
sion, and  love.  Wo  know  that  we  live  on  «fae 
edges  of  the  great  powers.  We  see  that  we 
have  to  be  prudent  and  modest.  We  have  a 
great  sense  of  humanity,  a  sense  of  the  pity 

of  humanity."  ..   ^    , 

At  a  recepUon  the  day  after  that.  I  met 
Ton  That  Tung,  a  distinguished  surgeon  and 
a  relative  of  the  former  emperor  Bao  Dai. 
Among  other  things.  Dr.  Tung  has  translated 
Into  French  the  works  of  To  Huu.  a  leading 
contemporary  poet,  who  works  In  the  Secre- 
tariat of  the  Workers'  Party.  I  told  Dr.  Tung 
that  some  of  his  countrymen  seemed  pe- 
oullariy  harsh  to  me — as  If  fighting  were  the 
only  way  they  know  of  to  achieve  things.  I 
asked  him  if  there  was  anything  that  he 
found  unique  in  the  Vietnamese  personality. 
He  said,  'Tou  should  notice  that  when  we 
entertain  we  never  lord  It  over  people — 
we  put  them  wholly  at  ease  And  we  don't 
have  reUgious  disputes;  except  when  for- 
eigners wore  Involved,  we  had  toleration  for 
all  rellgtoos." 

He  asked  me  what  other  impressions  I 
had  of  North  Vietnam.  I  said  something 
about   the   need   to   end   the    war.   FeeUng 


that  to  be  banal,  I  added  that  the  two  atdes 
seemed  so  far  apart  and  that  there  was  so 
little  mutual  trust  that  I  was  pessimistic 
about  a  settlement.  Dr.  Tung  was  not  so 
pessimistic.  He  said,  "I  know  your  people  are 
tired  of  the  war.  Do  you  think  our  people 
want  to  go  on  fighting  forever?" 

I  found  that  leaving  Hanoi  was  almost  as 
hard  as  getting  there.  Only  four  regular 
planes  a  week  come  to  Hanoi:  two  small 
Chinese  planes  with  chancy  conneetloos 
through  Nannlng  to  Canton  and  Hong  Kong; 
an  nyuahln  18,  run  by  Aeroflot,  which  goes 
out  through  Laos;  and  a  converted  Second 
World  War  StratoUner,  which  is  run  by  the 
International  Control  Commission  set  up  at 
the  Geneva  Conference  of  1WS4,  and  which 
also  goes  out  through  Laos.  Bad  weather 
forced  two  cancellations,  but  finally  I  left 
aboard  the  Russian  airliner.  My  chauffeur, 
my  Interpreter,  and  a  woman  guide  from  the 
Foreign  Ministry  who  had  supervised  my  en- 
tire  trip  all  came  out  to  the  Ola  Lam  air- 
port to  escort  me  through  customs  and  wait 
for  the  plane  to  take  off.  As  we  sipped  beer 
and  lemonade  In  the  departure  lotmge,  a 
good  cross-section  of  the  foreign  diplomats 
and  Journalists  stationad  in  Hanoi  passed  In 
review.  "Hiey  are  cut  off  from  normal  Viet- 
namese life  by  the  language  barrier  and 
various  restrictions.  Including  the  prohibi- 
tion against  driving  cars. 

Much  as  settlers  In  the  Weat  used  to  ar- 
range their  lives  around  the  pony  express,  the 
foreign  colony  in  Hanoi  corlstB  its  life  around 
the  planes  from  the  outalda  worid.  Among 
those  I  saw  were  an  Arab  diplomat,  who  as- 
sured me  that  a  particularly  tough  statement 
put  out  the  night  before  by  the  North  Viet- 
namese Foreign  Ministry  was  done  tor  "(to- 
mestlo  oonsiunptlon."  and  an  Baat  European 
diplomat,  who  said  the  atatamant  showM 
that  reyislonism  was  finally  taking  ixolA  In 
Hanoi.  A  military  attach*  observed  that  be 
had  recently  been  ooiinting  the  nimiber  of 
anti-aircraft    guns   parked   along   the  road 
from  Hanoi  to  Gla  Lam;  it  waa  down  from 
ninety-six  a  week  ago  to  sixty-two — a  prob- 
able sign  that  the  gim*  had  been  mored 
south  toward  the  front.  A  West  European 
diplomat    observed    that    thotigh   the   Parts 
peace  negotiations  had  resumed,  they  would 
probably  not  get  anywhere,  because  the  North 
Vietnamese  did  not  feel  for  Nixon  the  kind 
of  trust  they  felt  for  Pierre  Mendfis-Franoe, 
who  negotiated  the  Oeneva  settlement  back 
In  19B4. 1  also  saw  a  Rxualan  diplomat,  with 
whom  I  shared  a  bomb  shelter  at  the  Foreign 
Ministry  during  an  air-raid  alert,  and  a  So- 
viet jotimalist— one  of  two  indlatlnguishable 
heavies  representing  Pravda  and  tzvestia,  who 
were  known  as  the  spaakers  of  English  in 
Hanoi  as  Mutt  and  Jeff.  As  each  of  theaa  pass- 
ing acqiialntanoee  talked,  my  guide  drew  for 
me  on  a  napkin  the  ideograms  uaad  to  denote 
their  countries.  I  asked  har  to  draw  the  chM- 
actera  tar  America.  She  did,  and  then  she 
said,  "LitaraUy,  the  charaotars  mean  'beauti- 
ful oountry.'  X  wish  you  Americana  would 
stop  behaving  In  a  way  that  la— X  wont  say 
It.  I  wish  you  would  start  behaving  again  in 
a  way  that  is  beautiful." 

JOSBTHKaATT. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PBESroENT— 
APPROVAL  OF  BHiliS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Leonard,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  and  he  announced  that 
the  President  had  approved  and  signed 
the  foUowing  acts  and  Joint  resolutions: 

On  August  18,  1972: 
S  J    Res.  280.  Joint  Resolution  to  suspend 
until  March  1.  1978,  the  offecUveness  of  cer- 
tain   amendments   made   by   the   Education 


junandmanta  <rf  197»  to  tha  Ohiaiantaed  Stu- 
<Knt  lioan  Program. 

on  August  ao,  1078: 
g  4M  An  aot  to  daalgnate  the  Scapegoat 
midamaas.  HWana.  Lolo,  and  Lawla  and  Olaik 
National  Foreets,  in  tha  State  of  Montana; 

"a   3646   An  act  to  further  amend  the  UJ3. 
Infonnatlon  and  Bduoatlonal  Kohanga  Act 

of  1948. 

On  August  aa.  1B7S: 

a.  569.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alblnlla 
Lucio  Z.  Manlucu: 

8  696.  An  act  to  require  that  International 
ureamants  other  than  treatiea,  hereafter 
aStacad  into  by  tha  United  Stataa,  ba  trans- 
mitted to  the  Oongreaa  within  sixty  days  after 
tlw  execution  thereof; 

a  2704.  An  act  fc«  the  relief  of  Blta  Roaella 
Vidkrtanl;  and 

a  3864.  An  act  to  amend  Utia  28,  Unltad 
States  Coda,  relating  to  annultlee  of  widow* 
of  Supreme  Court  Justices. 
On  August  26, 1972 : 

8.  2168.  An  act  to  authorise  the  establlsh- 
iBsnt  of  tha  Orant-Kohrs  Ranch  National 
Bjgtocle  Site  in  tha  State  of  Montana,  and 
for  otbar  purpoaes;  and 

B.  31B9.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
at  the  Interior  to  eatabllah  the  John  D. 
Boekafeller,  Jimlor,  Menoorlal  Parkway,  and 
for  other  purpoaee. 

On  August  28,  1972: 

aj.  Baa.  18a.  Joint  Baeolutlon  authortelng 
tba  Freaidant  to  Invlta  the  Stataa  of  the 
Unieti  and  Foreign  Ii«tlona  to  partlolpafta  In 
mmfeafe— UJ9JL  and  tha  Wortd  Plowing 
Ckntaat  In  Saptambar  1972. 
On  August  29, 1972: 

B.  3736.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Isport  Administration  Act  of  1969  to  afford 
man  equal  export  opportunity,  to  eetabUah 
a  OounoU  aa  Intamatlonal  Boonomlo  Pcdlcy, 
■ad  for  other  purposaa; 

8.  8884.  An  act  to  authorlaa  appropriations 
for  the  flaoal  year  1978  for  the  Gorporatlan 
for  PuUlc  Broadoaating  and  for  making 
grants  for  oonatruction  of  noncommercial 
•dueatlonal  television  or  radio  broadcasting 
facUltlee:  and 

8 J.  Baa.  218.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  aut^ortxa 
and  requeat  ttte  Freaidant  to  Issue  a  procla- 
iMtton  dealgnatlng  October  6.  1972.  aa  "Na- 
tlooal  Coacbea  Day". 


EJUSCUTIVK  MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  President 
mo  tempoce  laid  before  the  Senate  mes- 
mau  from  the  President  of  the  Uhited 
States  submitting  sundry  nominations, 
which  were  referred  to  the  appropriate 
oommittaes. 

(The  nominations  received^  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentativiBS,  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  thstt  the  House 
bad  passed  the  foUowing  bills  of  the  Sen- 
ate, each  with  amendments,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

S.  3490.  An  act  to  authorln  and  request 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  August  26  of  each  year  as 
"Women's  Rights  Day";  and 

S.  3766.  An  act  to  amend  the  Airport  and 
Airway  Development  Act  of  1970,  as  amended, 
to  InorsMa  tha  Unltad  States  share  of  allow- 
able project  costs  under  such  Act;  to  amend 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968,  as  amended, 
to  prohibit  certain  State  taxation  of  persons 
In  air  commerce,  and  for  other  purpoaea. 


The  measage  also  announoed  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bill  and 
Joint  tvecdutlcms,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  8«16.  An  act  to  provide  relief  for  cer- 
tain    prewar     Japanese     bank     claimanta; 

H.J.  Baa.  188.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  autbortaa 
tha  Praatdamt  to  laraa  a  proolamaftton  daalg- 
t^^ttwg  the  weak  In  Norcmbar  ot  1973  wtilofa 
indudea  Tlaankaglvlng  Day  aa  "National 
Family  WeA": 

H.J.  Baa.  1080.  Joint  reaolutlon  providing 
tha  obasrvanea  of  "Youth  Appreciation 
week"  during  the  seven-day  pertod  begin- 
ning NoiveinlMr  18, 1973; 

H.J.  Btea.  1198.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  prorida 
for  tha  daaignation  of  the  week  wtalA  begins 
on  Htpt^^tM^  24.  1972.  aa  "National  Mloro- 
fllm  Weak": 

HJ.  Baa.  1237.  Joint  reeolutlon  approval 
and  authorisation  for  the  Presldant  of  tha 
United  SUtea  to  accept  an  Interim  Agrea- 
ment  Between  tha  Unltad  Stataa  o<  AnMrlce 
and  tha  Union  ot  Soviet  BoelaUst  Bapubllea 
on  Certain  Maaauree  With  Baapaot  to  the 
Umltatton  of  Strategic  OffMialva  Aims;  and 

H.J.  Bee.  1283.  Joint  reacdution  authorising 
the  lYealdent  to  proclaim  October  30,  1973, 
as  "National  Sokol  UflA.  Day". 


HOUSE   BILL   AND   JOINT   RESOLU- 
TIONB  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  and  Joint  resolutions 
were  severally  read  twice  by  their  titles 
and  referred,  as  Indicated: 

HJt.  8216.  An  act  to  provide  relief  for  cer- 
tain prewar  Japaneaa  bank  claimants; 

H.J.  Baa.  186.  Joint  reaolutlon  to  authorise 
the  Prealdent  to  lasue  a  proclamation  dealg- 
natlng  the  week  In  November  of  1873  wtilcfa 
indudaa  Tbankagiving  Day  aa  "National 
FamUy  Week"; 

SJ.  Bee.  1080.  Joint  resolution  providing 
the  obaarranoe  of  "Toatta  Appreciation 
Week"  during  the  7-day  period  beginning 
November  13, 1973;  and 

HJ.  Bfls.  1188.  Joint  resolution  to  prorlda 
for  the  daalgnatlon  of  the  week  which  be- 
gins on  September  14,  1873.  aa  "National 
Microfilm  Week";  and 

BJ.  Bes.  1263.  Joint  rasolution  authorising 
the  President  to  proclaim  October  30,  1973. 
aa  "National  SOkol  UB.A,  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  tha  Judiciary. 

HJ.  Baa.  1827.  Joint  reeolutton  approval 
and  authorisation  for  the  President  of  the 
United  Statea  to  accept  an  Interim  Agree- 
ment Between  the  United  Stataa  of  America 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Soclallat  Bepubllca 
Certain  Meaauree  With  Beq;>ect  to  the  Llml- 
totlon  of  Strategic  Offenalve  Anna;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Belatlons. 


OUTRAGE     AT     MUNICH     OLYMPIC 
GAMES 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  shoot- 
ing at  Munich  is  incredible.  Holding  citi- 
zens of  Israd  as  hostages  and  attempt- 
ing to  halt  the  Olympic  games  so  that 
the  Arabs  can  get  their  way  is  unbeliev- 
able. 

The  actions  by  these  irresponsible  per- 
sons, coming  during  an  event  being 
watched  by  the  free  world  and  others, 
are  vile  and  barbaric. 

The  Olympic  games  have  been  cast 
over  the  years  as  being  nonpolitical.  Rep- 
resentatives of  other  countries,  whether 
in  tune  ideologically  or  on  the  other 
side,  have  always  been  able  to  put  their 
differences  aside  to  compete.  This  whole- 
some activity  brings  us  closer  to  lasting 
peace. 


But  the  duwtlng  at  Munl^  can  set 
back  all  of  these  gains. 

It  is  hoped  that  aU  nations  will  con- 
demn this  barlMrie  action. 

Perhaps  the  Unltad  Nations  can  sum- 
mon enom^  courage  to  Join  in  oon- 
demnafttan  of  this  Inhumanity. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Iff.  President,  will 
the  dlstincolshed  minority  leadnr  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield- 
Mr  MANBFIBLD.  I  wish  to  Join  the 
(UBtlngtHstaed  RepuMican  leader  in  the 
remarics  hehas  Just  made,  about  the  rep- 
rehmslble  and  outrageoui  eivents  '^ileh 
have  occurred  at  the  Olympic  games  in 
reference  to  the  killing  and  detention  of 
the  Israeli  athletes  by  Arab  terrorists. 

It  is  outrageous.  It  is  reimbeniible. 

I  would  suggest  most  ssrtously  that 
the  Olympic  games  be  osuKinisrt  In  mem- 
ory of  those  who  havs  been  killed  as 
a  result  of  what  has  happened  there. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  wlH  the 
fUBtlnptUhfri  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFISU3.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  Presidsnt,  I  should 
like  to  assoeiate  myself  both  with  the 
majority  and  miaaritf  Isaders.  This  is 
piracy  against  the  dvillasd  world.  The 
wortd  sUnpIy  cannot  tolerate  this  kind 
of  lawlflssaess.  I  say  this  without  retard 
to  the  IdBoIocy  or  social  order  of  any 
n^tJAT    TTfimmunist  or  free. 

Mr.  Piesident,  the  last  time  a  dread 
event  like  this  oeeurred.  the  massarrf 
at  the  TM  Aviv  Airport,  a  hii^  oOelal 
in  the  Arab  worid  OKpressed  sympathy 
with  the  terrorirts.  TbiM  was  hardly 
designed  to  dlicourage  them. 

I  hop*  that  the  woiid  will  take  care- 
ful nots  and  hokl  strictly  to  account  any 
nation— Arab  or  otheiwise  which  gives 
sanctuary  or  In  any  way  gives  implicit 
or  ejtpiess  approval  to  these  murderera— 
and  that  is  all  they  an. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Rsoon  my  statement  in  the  Senate 
Chamber  last  June  6  relating  to  the 
previous  outrage. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RccoKO,  as  follows: 

SraTKKKMT  or  Ma.  Javits 

I  wish  to  note  that  this  very  morning  a 
United  Stataa  Air  Force  plana  la  bringing 
back  to  Puerto  Bloo  the  badlaa  of  16  mur- 
dered Puerto  Bloan  Ohrtatiana  wtx>  ware  en- 
gaged In  a  nilgknis  pUgrUnaga  to  Xvaei. 
Ihey  were  iiiMsaiiiiirt  by  pro-Arab  terrorlau 
at  the  Tel  Aviv  airport.  IhiM  la  an  outrage 
that  reaulted  in  mora  than  100  paraona  be- 
ing killed  or  wounded.  TDe  cltlaena  of 
Puerto  Btco  are  American  cltlaena.  They 
serve  In  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  part  of  our  oountry  aa 
much  as  are  the  dtiseiM  of  any  State. 

Tbeee  16  Amwlcans  were  oaten^bly  pro- 
tected by  our  Sag.  The  responsibility  which 
we  have  to  Americans  who  travel  abroad  may 
well  be  proven  to  be  devoid  at  real  aubatance 
unleea  our  Oovernmant  doaa  aoeMttalng  to 
dramatise  to  ottM*  governments  that  we  wUl 
not  countenance  airborne  tcrronam  and  that 
we  will  not  countenance  any  egcpllott  sup- 
port for  such  terrorism  by  any  country  which 
has  friendly  r^ations  with  the  United 
Statea. 

I  think  that  the  world  Is  appropriately  ap- 
pidled  Uiat  any  people,  let  alone  any  nation, 
would  claim  credit  for  such  a  dreadful  and 
brutal  maaa  murder  as  took  place  In  the  Tei 
Aviv  airport.  But  credit  U  being  claimed  by 
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iMrt^  hacbocwl  tluni,  uid  vbo  Mim  to  b* 
tnUnlBB  ft"**  Mt»^««g  tot  raoli  mtarxuttlaiial 


______      b»v«   ooxn*   fonrafi 

Aitd  cUtmMl  <s«nt  pnUlely  ftr  tZtfei  dayl  tn 
%a  oflloe  op«i»twt  ap«itr  ^  dewBtown 
Balrwt.  W«  h— d  at  •  J— »  ^USSSfr?**** 
**  tokttlM 


Im  MUiOaM  to  ttK  w«  b*v«  tb*  Moand 
TilgTi—*  oOlolal  lo.  Mgjpk,  tb«  Pnmlar  of  tli»t 
n^tJMn^  ffi^mnf^^wf  apon  tbls  nnirilar  of 
tnnoauit  paopla  in  "m  Aftr,  lumuiMug  10 
AuMrteiM   ulU— M.    tbm*   ttm        "  ' 

■tliKt  «•  ME*  alal*  to 

_  oeuUI  taa 

into  iMliMrtBi  toMto  BWdar  •«■<»■(  In- 

(tntoUn. 

la  ar  Jodgmant,  tb*  TTnlted  StatM  should 
nqutr*  fiom  th»  ganrmamA  at  Lebanon  a 
full  •oooont&if  of  wbarl  tokan  ^aa»_on  Ita 
■oa  tmwaMsm  1>to  tBnuOm  at  Anvteaa*.  We 
an  iBVMtlSBlIm  to  pntw  or 


tttttl* 
Vliat  X  UK  MildBC  to  implmlto  todar  » 
tb«  tect  Out  «■  ■■«  dMUnc  wltH  tb«  kUUac 
of  Amwlflaa  air  tmrclcn  and  not  wt^Arat>- 

_    Wtttl    ttM 

elalm  ttui*  tlila 

•» 

tn* 
«c     _ 

tt^  X  a»  no* 

I  tbu 

vtUdi  ZkM  rtoaltod  Ua  tb*  kUUnc  of 


wponrttfllty  to  g«t  to  ttw 

mattar  of  Inioliwntit  at  7 

tf  vmammKj.  to  oaaoat  or  osom  ont  alr- 

%^  OKDnl  tntaRiaBttoBflt  fHjttlii  to  iRrtb 

Da  aiMMnn.  bolb  of 


tlMt«  la  a  qoaatiaa 
b* 
to  a^hffe  oc 
muab  hop*  tbat  tba  appaopriata  Hiawnlaa  at 
ttM  xmttod  Stotoa  OotaHunant  will  immedi- 
ataly  look  toto  tbO  iiMrftar. 

r.  I  toa«MBtoBd  toat  tb«  wouad- 


Mr.  lA¥irB.  Mr.  Prwlctatt.  todsy^aet 
to  ilMJuiinil  to  tinnuri  tt»  irttole  wwM 
let  aloBe  tte  smaD  aatton  of  tead.  We 
•Imply  cannot  luiwate  It  As  men.  «e 
mvBt  fiod  Kxne  way  to  daal  witli  tt  Cer- 
tainly no  apocts  ev«Dt»  amliMiit  aaitiaay 
be,  abaoUl  ba  aUMWi  to  atand  In  Um  way 
(rf  tMMiwttinlliM  tha  iiH«<liii  o<  tba 
worM  OB  tUs  iteaaA  ealamtty. 

Tte  Araite  tamalBta  Yarn  desecrated 
ttke  Olyuudc  gauiee  eooeept  of  brother- 
hood. Any  natkn  tbat  gives  tbem  sanctu- 
ary or  qrmpatby  must  be  held  account- 
able to  aU  Moiklnd. 

BaaMMttwsarw  carta  Wymocefamwr- 
tant  HMD  any  aports  schedule  and  the 
Otymplc  gamea  schedule  must  yield  to 
this  overriding  calamity. 


Tito  Arab  terrorist  actton  obvlowly 
aaska  to  tirtlmlrtaVff  the  dvlUaed  wortd. 
We  —mnt  sobnilt  to  this  strategy  of 
of  tuTor. 

Ttaf»  iHiltngiilBhrrt  maiorlty  and  mlnor- 
Ma  laaiisiii  have  murnaanil  ttw  vlewa  of 
BdlUoaa  and  BUttona  at.  Americaas,  and 
I  am  honovBd  to  Join  than  In  tboaa  views. 

Ifir.  COOTBR.  Mr.  PreaMent.  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  yirid? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPESL  I  would  like  to  ioin  in 
ttte  statoaents  just  made.  There  is  no 
greater  problem  in  the  world  today  of  a 
iIiiimmI  Ii  or  totamattonal  nature  than 
the  Question  of  the  observance  of  law. 
ThltB  awful  event  which  has  Just  ocenrred 
in  Munich  is  a  threat  to  all  law-abiding 
people  in  the  world — wherever  they  may 
Uve. 

I  acres  with  the  dlatingulehed  minor- 
ity leader  that  Oils  unhaM>y  event  pro- 
vides an  opportunity  for  tiie  United  Na- 
tions, tn  some  way,  to  express  its  grave 
eoocexn  and  to  so  beyond  that,  under  its 
commitment  to  human  rights,  and  ex- 
press its  outrage  at  this  dastardly  crime. 


ORDBB  OP  BUBINBSS 

The  PBESiraarr  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakxr)  Is 
DOW  recognized  for  IS  minutes. 


REVENUE  SHABINa 

Mr.  BAEXR.  Mr.  President,  this  week, 
Vbt  CDngrees,  at  long  laet,  goes  Into  the 
homestretch  tu  the  revenue-sharing 
<ferby.  It  is  with  a  sense  of  onnslderaWe 
rsttsf  and  optimism  that  I  rise  today  to 
make  what  I  hope  and  expect  to  be  the 
last  In  a  tang  sertes  of  formal  speeches 
In  the  Senate  Chamber  In  siqn>ort  of 
this  vitally  Important  legislation. 

Tlie  concept  of  general  revenue  shar- 
ing— or  "Xax  sharing"  as  It  was  then 
called— Aist  caaM  to  national  attention 
in  the  early  1960'8,  when  tt  was  propoaed 
by  two  dlsttnguMied  economists,  Walter 
Heller  and  Joseph  Pecdunan.  During  my 
1968  campalsn  for  the  UJ9.  Senato,  I 
tdedged  to  the  peoq;ile  of  Tenneasee  that 
I  would  make  revsDus  sharing  one  of  my 
highest  laglslattve  prlorittos.  On  March  9, 
1967,  I  devoted  my  "maiden  queeefa:"  as 
a  freshman  Senator  to  the  introduction 
of  the  Tax -Sharing  Act  of  1967.  In  1968, 
both  nujor  political  parties  included 
support  of  general  revenue  sharing  in 
their  ^^rm%ai  party  platfonos.  On 
SeptendBsr  S,  1M»,  I  Introduced  on  be- 
half eC  the  lihuQ  admlndaferation  the 
flxsfe  generic  revenue-sharing  legislation 
ever  prepoeed  by  a  Prenidrnt  of  the 
United  Stetes.  On  February  9.  1971,  I 
intrednoed  a  revised  version  of  the  Pres- 
trimfn  proposal.  I  have  testified  on  be- 
half of  general  revenne  sharing  before 
five  different  committees  of  Vae  Con- 
gress and  made  weeches  around  the 
coumtry  in  support  of  the  plan. 

Attbotigh  I  never  lost  faith  tn  the  im- 
portance of  the  concept.  I  must  admit 
that  there  were  times  when  I  was  deeply 
discouraged  about  the  prospects  tar  its 
enactment  into  law.  In  spite  of  over- 
whelming support  for  revenue  sharing  at 
every  level  of  State^  county,  and  munici- 


pal gowemneBfc.  In 
partisan  support  In  ttia 
forms  of  both  peWleal  partlaa.  In  spite 
of  tihe  urgent  pSeas  of  the  ReeldRtt  of 
the  Uhtted  Statas.  in  qdte  of  a  Jamiaiy 
1971  Oallup  poll  showing  7T  percent  of 
the  Amertean  people  supporting  zevmue 
sharing,  and  In  9lto  tt.  talgMurMaaii  sop- 
port  In  both  Houses  of  Ctmgresa.  the 
proposal  languished  to  ooBgressional 
committees. 

On  April  26  of  this  year,  however,  the 
House  Cosnmlttee  on  Ways  and  Itant 
reported  HJL  14370.  the  Sato  and  Local 
Fiscal  Asalstanee  Aet  ot.  1072.  and  ttai 
race  toward  the  finish  had  ftaiaUy  taagim. 
Ik  has  been  a  story  of  pwlstiB^  hard 
woiic.  willingness  to  put  parhsaiiBlilp 
aside,  and  pertrnpe  moet  liupuilaulof  all, 
the  eminent  logic  and  neeeaslty  of  rev- 
enue sharing. 

lime  Is  no  need  f  oar  nta  to  dwell  on 
the  weU^mown  vlztaaa  of  the  proposal: 
its  cMpmHAsr  to  meet,  at  least  to  partk  tos 
crushing  fiscal  needs  of  BMe  and  loaai 
guvei  uments,  tin  begluuingr  or  a  revenal 
of  the  seemingly  Inexoiahle  fknr  of  re^ 
enne  and  power  to  Qie  Ctantral  Ooivbb^ 
meoit,  the  subetltutton  of  pwcesdwly 
raised  revaiuieB  for  ragieaalvelr  xalMd 
revenuea.  the  veto  o<  caaitWiire  tt  m^ 
preaasB  to  the  cagMcitv  eCloeally 
efDelals  to  meet  the 
needs  of  their  constttaeBfllea^  the  nlattie 
certainty  that  It  will  provldB  fiar  State 
and  local  fiscal  planntag  for  a  peilod  «( 
years,  the  fUnrHifllty  tt  oOan  State  and 
local  govemiBanto  to  BaaUac  fleeal  jadt- 
mraits,  and  on  and  oai. 

IrsaUaa  thai  ttaane  are  tboee  irito  are 
deqdy  and  honaBtfy  oeaMMmed  by  tt» 
fact  that  tlie  Federal  aoTerament,  irtdeh 
raises  tStaae  leveuuaa.  will  fflunoder  t» 
some  degree  the  control  thai  it : 
the  expenditure  ot  thoae  fuads.  It  i 
to  me  thai  there  are  %  aaatm  af 
sponaas  to  ttMii  oonoem. 
such  thing  as  Federal  doOare;  ttwl 
tax  dollar  la  not  oneatad  by  the  Fedtfal 
OovemmeDi  but  tfarauib  the  t**""^*" 
and  productivity  of  the  Amertoan  peoidB. 
The  alinple  faok  ttaii  tte  Faderrt  Ctov- 
imp^tmtt  eoUecte  ttMai  deMm 
detoact  from  ttae  faei  thai 
theuisalves  dextre  from  ttae  peeplei  Mr 
are  we  propaatog  to  reUntidah  ooaiteal 
over  more  than  a  tiny  f ractlcax  of  Fsderal 
revenuea 

I  have  loskg  beHeved  penooally  that 
the  most  flexible  and  creative  wpraach 
to  Federal  financial  aeslatance  Is  one  that 
involves  &  mix  of  three  baste  forms:  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  for  general  govern- 
mental puxpoaaa,  block  granta— or  so- 
called  imeelBl  revsarae  shaatav— <or 
broadly  defined  areas  of  nstloaisl  con- 
cern and  prlortty.  and  eategorieal  grant- 
in-aid  programs  for  thoae  prognuns  ud 
projccto  where  It  Is  adjudged  that  a 
strong  and  detailed  Federal  administra- 
tive psceence  la  caUed  for. 

As  to  the  aimpllsttc  crttldsm  that  there 
are  no  revenues  to  ahan.  the  fact  Is  that 
any  Federal  expenditure  (hiring  a  period 
of  budget  defldfc— and  who  can  reoaem- 
ber  when  there  was  not  one?— la  an  ex- 
penditure of  bonewed  moneys.  As  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  general  reveauw  sharing, 
which  was  included  la  the  Prealdsot's  fis- 
cal year  1973  budget  submission,  Is  a  pro- 


-nun  of  the  vonr  highest  priority,  and  if 
g'Songre- la  wontoi  about  biKlget  de- 
SSto-as  this  Senator  oertahsly  1»— it 
^Moukl  pay  mom  atteotton  to  the  wpro- 
^^SaoTot  funds  in  substantial  (access 
SMTwhat  the  President  has  asked  for 
^  not  so  much  on  obstructing  funds 
O^  be  has  asked  for.  Tte  Congress 
^ould  also  give  immediate  consideration 
tp  the  sjendlng  criling  sought  by  the  ad- 

nrigistZVtlon. 

ICr  Preeldent.  when  I  appeared  before 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  on 
June  29  to  testify  in  support  of  "veoiw 
juaing.  I  appeared  to  support  of  S.  SWl. 
»  bUl  which  senator  Humphsxt  and  I 
•nd  42  other  Senatore  of  both  parties  had 

totnduced  on  May  SO.  3.  3651  wasiden- 
ttesl  to  HJl.  14870  as  r^xnrted  by  the 
Oonunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
DMsed  by  the  House.  I  tried  to  make  it  as 
iSbus*  I  oould  to  the  Senate  committee 
toat  the  importanoe  of  e<iBf.tlng  a  gen- 
eral revenue  sharing  bill  to  this  Congress 
far  transcended  any  partisan  poliUcal 
imdlt  that  migjit  taure  to  any  tadlvid- 
ual  or  any  political  party.  I  believe  that 
OTcn  more  stomgly  today.  "Hiere  have 
bsen  so  many  people,  at  every  level  of 
nvcrnment  and  of  every  imaginable 
patttteal  and  Ideologloal  persuasion,  to- 
vtilved  to  ttie  evolution  of  this  leglslatton, 
mat  there  win  be  more  than  ample  credit 

to  go  around  for  everyone. 

I  also  stressed  to  the  Senate  commit- 
tee that,  ^rtille  I  hoped  it  would  make 
eertato  changes  to  the  House-passed  bill, 
iiptfiiiiiy  that  provisiaQ  paciallrtng 
Slates  with  little  or  no  personal  tocome 
tK  revenue,  the  fact  that  I  had  Joined 
Iggsthw  with  Senator  HtntPEaer  and 
oIlMrs  to  totroduce  a  bill  Ideaitioal  to  the 
Bouse  bill  was  a  strong  todlcation  osi  my 
pari  that  I  was  more  than  prepared  to 
Mcept  oertato  elementa  of  the  program 
ttet  I  did  not  beiieve  wlae  to  cwder  to 
bare  the  ooaioept  itself  engreved  on  the 
atatato  books  of  this  Nation.  While  I  am 
PHBonaUy  delli^ted  by  many  of  the 
obanges  made  by  the  Senate  committee. 
MMl  while  I  baUere  that  to  most  of  ito 
particulars  the  Senate  biU  la  a  better  biU 
ttan  the  House  toll,  I  relterete  today  my 
am  fieodbillt?  with  respect  to  toe  ulti- 
mate product.  Although  I  will  resist  any 
effort  to  restore  the  so-called  strings 
cf  toe  House  bill  that  Ihnit  the  freedom 
of  local  and  State  govenmiGnts  to  wend 
funds  as  they  choose,  and  although  I  will 
resist  any  significant  change  to  the  to- 
gnlous  distribution  formula  devised  by 
the  Senate  committee,  it  Is  hard  for  me 
to  Imagtoe  a  general  revenue-sharing  Mil 
ao  nw^flari  that  I  oould  not  support  it. 

Oeneral  revenue  shartog  is  an  Idea 
\dH»e  time  has  long  stoce  come.  In 
March  of  1971  the  Harris  poll  reported 
that  85  percent  of  the  American  people 
expresstog  an  opinion  on  the  subject  gave 
toe  91st  Congress  low  marks  for  its  to- 
action  on  revenue  sharing.  Let  it  not  be 
said  of  this  Congress  that  it  let  slip 
through  its  fingers  the  most  innovative 
and  important  means  for  strengthening 
our  federal  system  that  has  come  along 
In  decades. 

TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
toe  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 


period  for  14ie  transaction  of  routine 
morning  bustoeea  for  not  to  esoeed  30 

mtoutes  with  stotemento  thereto  Umlted 
to  3  mtoutes  eai^ 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRB8IDBNT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tbe  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
caUed  the  roll  and  the  following  Senatore 
answered  to  their  names: 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous oonsent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonun  call  be  resctoded. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Presidrait.  I  must 
object.  ^^^ 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  oonttoue  to 

oaU  the  roU.  ,  ..        ,  _w 

The  second  assistant  legislatlre  clerk 

resumed  and  concluded  the  call  of  the 

rtJll,  and  the  following  Senatore  answered 

to  their  names: 

(No.  887  liag.] 

AUen  OrMBn  Bandolpb 

Bikk«r  Javlta  ScbweUcar 

Brrd.  itancfUld  Scott 

Barry  P..  Jr.    ItoOIaUau  aponc 

Byrd,  Bobert  O.  Uelntyn  S*^**? 

Cocpv  Uoaa  Talmadge 

Baattand  Packwood 

PffcnnJTi  Percy 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICJSU  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clxlulm)  .  A  quorum  is  not  preaeait. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYHD.  Mr.  President, 
I  move  thai  the  Sergeant  ai  Arma  be  di- 
rected to  reouest  the  attendance  of  ab- 
sent Senatcffs. 

The  PEMamiNG  OFFICER.  Tlie  ques- 
tion is  on  agrertng  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Vlrgtola. 

Ttie  mottcn  was  agreed  tO; 

The  PREBIDniQ  OFFICER.  Itie  Ser- 
geant at  Arma  la  instrueted  to  execute 
the  order  of  theSanate. 

After  some  delay,  the  following  Boia- 
ton  entered  the  Chamber  and  answered 
to  their  names: 


I  furtlier  anr***'""*  thai  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hpohbb)  is  abaent  on  of- 
ficial bustoeea. 

Mr.  OBI^nN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senatu-  from  New  York  (Bdr.  BtrcxLCT) . 
the  Senator  from  Koitucky  (Mr.  Cookj  . 
the  Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr.  Fojjo), 
the  Senator  from  Arixcaia  (Mr.  Gold- 
vrsiaa) .  toe  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
HsmaH),  and  tiie  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  HsTTZELD)  are  neceesartly  abaeait. 

Tba  Senator  from  Souto  Didcoto  (Mr. 
MujfDT)  U  abaent  because  of  iUness. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER  (Mra. 
EowAKDS).  A  quorum  is  preecnt. 


Aiken 

AUott 

Bayb 

B«aU 

BMlmon 

BanneU 

B«ntaen 

Bible 

Bogsa 

Brock 

Brooke 

Bnrdlck 

Cannon 

Oaae 

Oburch 

Cotton 

CranatoD 

Curtla 

Dole 

Domini  ck 


■agleton 

Bdwaida 

Pulbrlgbt 

OaaabreU 

Oravrt 

Oumay 

Hart 

Hartke 

Bmaka 

BumRbrey 

Inouy* 

Jackaon 

Jordan.  N.O. 

Jostlan.  Idaho 

Kannady 

Lionc 

Masnuaon 

Matblaa 

UUler 

Uondale 


Uontoya 

Nelaon 

PaatoM 

Peazaon 

PTuamire 

RlbieoC 

Botb 

Saxba 

amitb 

ataimla 

Bterena 

Stevenaon 

Symlnston 

Taft 

Tbiirmond 

Tovar 

Tonney 

Welcker 

WUIlama 

Yotms 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYHD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Amdkbsom).  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chilxs),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Eaviw) ,  toe  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Idr.  Hjuuus),  toe  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Holunos)  ,  toe 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc<^x), 
toe  Soiator  from  Souto  Dakoto  (idr.  Mc- 
OovsKK),  toe  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  MxTCALr) ,  toe  Senator  from  Matoe 
(Mr.  MDSKix),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pxtx) ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  <Mr.  Spabkmah)  are  necessarily 
absent. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ROBiaiT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  toe 
period  for  toe  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  stotemente 
toereto  tonlted  to  8  mtoutee,  be  extended 
for  an  additional  15  mtoutes. 

Mr.  JAVTEB.  Madwn  President,  reserv- 
ing toe  right  to  object— -and  I  hope  not 
to  object— I  ^lould  llhe  to  hare  a  col- 
loquy, if  I  may.  with  the  permission  of 
toe  assistant  majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTBD.  Well,  Madam 
President,  we  hare  to  hare  an  extension 
of  toe  porlod  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine nwr^^^g  bustoeea,  if  there  la  to  be 
any  colloquy.  The  parted  has  run  Ite 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Madam  fteaident,  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  will  not  compel  me  to 
objeet.  I  btilere  toat  toe  podnto  I  wish  to 
make  are  serious  and  require  answers  by 
hhn.  I  would  ataiply  dbjeet.  The  Seajator 
leavea  me  no  aUemative. 

Mr.  ROBBirr  C.  BYRO.  Madam 
Preeldent,  to  order  to  accommodate  toe 
Senator,  I  aak  unanlnunis  oonsent  that  I 
may  proceed  for  8  mtoutee. 

Ttw  FRBSUXniCl  OFFICER.  IB  toere 
objeetion  to  toe  request  of  the  Sutator 
from  Weei  Virginia?  Ttee  Chair  heara 
none,  and  it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTEB.  I  thank  toe  Senator  from 
Weet  Vlrgtola  very  mu^. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  House  has 
meeaaged  over  a  bill,  called  the  antl- 
buBing  bill,  and  toat  it  is  now  on  the  desk 
totlieSeaiato. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Weet  Virginia  has 
cheeked  the  rules.  Just  as  I  hare  chewed 
them. 

■nw  question  which  I  adc  toe  deputy 
majority  leader  la  whetoer  under  toe 
rulee.  the  House  bill  having  come  over 
odA  being  at  the  dedc,  toere  is  any  pro- 
cedure as  far  as  the  Senator  knows  by 
whicdi  I  can  move  to  send  that  bill  to 
committee  rather  than  having  it  on  toe 
calendar,  assuming  that  a  Senator  ob- 
Jecte  to  further  proceeding  after  the  sec- 
ond reading. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
idwat,  \mder  toe  drciunstances  towe  is 
no  such  procedure. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Madam  President,  wlto 
toe  Senator's  permission,  if  he  will  al- 
low me,  may  I  make  an  toqulry  of  toe 
Chair  as  to  whetoer  toere  is  any  way  I 
can  more  to  send  the  so-called  antibus- 
ing  bill  to  committee  if  any  Mentoer  ob- 
jecte  to  furtoer  proceedings  after  second 

reading?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  "Hie  bill 
has  to  be  before  toe  Senate  to  move  to 
refer  a  bill.  If  objection  is  heard  after 
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tlw  Ml  win  go  to 

rata  TiV.  tb*  only 

xwene  th»t  prouuiw  wmOA  ta« 

t»  tidw  aa  aiipcKl  fkoin 

of 


tiM 

way 
fer 

tht  

Mr.  JASTTB.  I  ttank  tbm  <a»ir. 

Itey  1  pstnt  out.  Madam  Pfvldfnt, 
«%■*  K  i»«aMBtlal  for  ttaoae  Ml  my  tfd* 
a<  ibmimm  ta  make  »  meofrl  of  tba  fact 
that  «e  ooakt  not  Mnd  tha  Ull  to  eem- 
mlttaa,  ami  tbaagh  wa  want  to  do  w. 
Thm  wii«i  I  <w  Mma  othar  aimtaw  a* 
a  latv  date  wtm  tbe  blU  is  befoM  tha 
Unmlo  vfgb  to  apeak,  na  can  be  beard 
on  the  fact  that  we  -mm  net  allowed  to 
lue  all  our  optiocu  at  thla  time. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  ralae  Is  also 
very  aerlena.  That  qiMtlan  oooeeroa  the 
of  aurmiaB.  "Oils  Is  an  eaUemely 
btU.  I  wovld  Uka  to  oaU  tha  at- 

ai  tha  Banatt  to  ttie  tact  tha* 

we  bMO  five  blito  on  the  calendar  thla 
amffcing  widar  a  anaaiJiwaia  wiaaiii 
agreement  wUeh  aOowa  a  very  brleC  pe- 
riod. tnmiith1"ff  Uka  20  mtmitee,  on 
aoHBdnento  to  each  bttL 

It  la  poaaltilB  that  HJL  13915  coold  bo 
added  to  any  quo  of  ttaoaa  taUls,  and  al- 
though wa  did  not  know  at  tho  tlaae  we 
agi«al  to  the  acraaMent.  tha  Utt  Witt  be 
oa  tho  ealaadar  and  eaa  be  kept  hanging 
over  the  Banata  and  can  be  called  up 
at  any  momentL  Wa  are  in  a  very  dlfi- 
sidt  prT*"i"  tadav.  and  we  face  a  whole 
aariea  of  bUla  which  could  with,  I  "-'-'- 
to  tho 


lOdam  Pieatdant.  I  yield  to  the  dlatln- 
Uiilalwl  majority  leader  U  be  wtahee  to 


■y  atemiy 
tho  llmt  dav  th«t 

wa  aia  back  la  aaadoai.  ai  » 
we  had  to  take  aa  hour  to  gat  a 
Q«  51  aenatera  to  tranaae*  fcaMl 

X  am.  not  ■— ^"g  any  Banatna  to  ataj 
hU  hand,  a  la  any  aintnr'a  patTllagw. 
Just  as  it  was  my  paivliaga  to  0ifc  a  Uva 
(ytorum  and  do  oeerytlriBC  1  aaat  to  da- 
feat  the  bUL  I  emk.  tha  laartiaiihlp  aa  to 
Ita  intaotleBa  xagardhog  tte  matter  of 
surprise.  becaiM  tf  the  laariwaWp  In^ 
jijm^  the  nwritT  thai  It  wtti.  Inaaf ar  aa 
it  can.  not  allow  tha  SaakaU  to  be  hu> 
priaed  and  wlA  glvo  adagiato  nottoe  and 
an  opportuBity  tor  tiahate  oa  thla  iaauak 
ttMu  If  a  moUmi  la  made  to  table,  with 
the  leadership's  support,  it  will  probably 

So  I  xaiae  that  duaatkm  of  auiHiae  with 
the  deputy  majwity  leader  in  this  con- 
mctVut  at  tha  very  outaet  of  thla  ^taa- 

ticn. 

Mr.  BOBERT  C.  BYBD.  Madam  Preai- 
daQt.  I  aak  unanimoua  ocnaant  that  I 
may  be  permlttad  to  proceed  fer  an  addi- 
tional 3  mlnutea.  

•Xha  PBSSIDXNO  OFFICE&.  Without 
obiactiaa.  it  is  so  QRtesad. 

Mr.  BOBaBT  C.  BYEtO.  Madam  Preal- 
dent.  as  to  the  questian  of  suzpsiae.  tha 
>^tpH«^itMhn««  majority  leader  la  hoe, 
and  I  would  defer  to  him  on  that  matter. 
However.  I  would  say  thla  In  revonse 
to  the  dlrtlngiilp*^^  Saaiator  from  New 
York.  Xnaof  ar  aa  the  bUla  which  are 
scheduled  to  coma  before  the  Senate  fol- 
lowing the  period  for  routine  morning 
buaineaa  today  arc  ooccamed.  no  non- 
germane  aaaendmant  can  be  offered  to 
any  of  ttuiee  bllla  under  the  onanimoua- 
consent  agreement  previously  entered 
into. 


Mr.  AIAEN.  Madam  President,  would 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Madam  President,  would 
the  Senator  aUow  me  to  flnisb  this  col- 

loQuy? 

I  do  not  know  that  the  leadership  is 
ready  to  tell  us  anything  about  this  mat- 
ter today.  I  woaW  certainly  hope  they 
would  now  express  their  tntentlona  with 
regard  to  the  queation  of  surprise  with 
napeet  to  thla  MU  that  will  be  on  the 
calendar.  I  could  not  gat  a  pledge  frooa 
90  Members  of  the  Senate,  any  of  whom 
oonld  caB  op  this  antlbaalng  measure 
at  any  time. 

After  the  leadership  has  exprwsed  it- 
self on  the  proposition  as  to  whether 
they  will  do  their  utmoat  to  prevent  the 
Smato  firom  being  surpilsed  and  will 
give  reasonable  notice  regarding  the 
meaaun.  a  motlan  to  table  the  measure 
iMmld  probobty  carry.  The  teadarshlp 
>«tiMA  guarantee  that.  However.  In  the 
abaence  of  the  expression  of  any  vlewa 
by  the  leadership  oa  this  issue,  we  stand 
in  great  Jeopardy  with  this  measure  on 
the  rriVr-**-  and  not  knowing  whoi  it 
might  be  cafled  up.  Any  Member  of  the 
Senate  might  say  that  it  is  on  the  cal- 
endar and  he  Is  perfectly  free  to  caU  it 

up. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Madam  President.  I 
agree  with  ttae  remarks  mode  by  the  dls- 
tlngulabad  aaiiiatant  majority  leader.  As 
far  aa  ttw  Jetat  laadanhlp  la  taniwraed. 
it  haa  taaeB  oar  tonal  aTrnt  poUey  down 
tftmutfi  (He  years  newer  mafcr  any  cir- 
cumstances. Insofar  as  we  were  aware, 
to  toko  any  Mtmber  of  the  Senate  by 


It  may  be  of  latereat  to  the  distin- 
guished Senatar  from  mm  York  to  un- 
Juiiilwiirt  sane  of  tbe  dimwiltlea  which 
the  majority  leader  went  thsoogh  bo- 
fore  adjournment.  It  waa  Ua  intent  at 
otrnt.  Mmo  to  try  to  protect  the  rights  of 
aU  MMibeis  of  tlia  Senate,  both  thoae 
for  and  against  the  proposal  which  win 
go  on  the  odendar  ahortly,  not  becauao 
of  his  personal  Interest  so  much,  but  be- 
cause of  his  Interest  in  the  rights  of  Sen- 
ators whan  he  has  delegated  to  look 
after  the  matter  because  ol  the  position 

which  he  holds.  

The  PKBUADINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's tlmo  haa  expired. 

Mr.  MAIfBSFIELD.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  nny?f*«tin«ni  consent  tiiat  I  may 
proceed  forui  addltinaial  3  minutes. 

The  PKBBIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANanELD.  Madam  President, 
I  will  say  as  far  as  the  joint  leadership 
is  concerned— and  I  know  that  I  can 
apeak  ler  the  (flstJngiiished  Senator  from 
Pcnmylvanla.  the  Bcpubilean  leader— 
that  tbera  never  has  been  and  there 
never  wBl  be  any  surprises  pulled.  I 
wookl  not  expect  any  Senator  on  any 
^de  of  this  question  to  conduct  hima^ 
in  that  manner.  I  wo\^  assume  witbooft 
dueatlen  that  the  leadersiiip  would  be 
approaehed  and  that  if  any  propoaals 
are  offered,  the  leadership  would  be  made 
aware  of  tliem  and  on  that  baala  the 
leaderahip  woiM  then  be  in  a  peettlon  to 
notify  the  appropriate  interested  parttes 


so  that  they  coafld  ba 
protect  their  own 
Mr.  JAVnS.  " 
I   say  to  tho 
liiariis  that  so  long 
hanging  over  tiw  I 
tlonof  nnanla 
dUBcolt.  For  enmpie; 
swmre  ol  what  tho 
Virginia  (Mr.  Boosar  C. 
to,  that  no  amendment  not^ 
the  prortatons  of  theUU  < 

■n  orgimient  oan  bo  mai 

appeal  taken  fnaa  the  nitasof  thaOfeaH 
the  gemaaaMaaas  ol  ■• 
And  if  a  Dwata  majsatty 
the  Chair,  tho  aiiiiailaaiii 
eoald  go  on  any  UB,  evan  tho  toiDs 
ttaa  crikaatar  today  that  base  a  ' 
tlon  of  at  mAaatee 

ita. 
I  would  impsi.  Madam  Preaideni.  «>4 1 

thte  aa«gBstloa  to  ttae  kadanidPk 

^ti«t.  It  will  not  f  ondoae  aav  MMabar  ef 
the  Senate  from  otf ering  a  saatlaa  «■ 
any  of  tbaoe  blUa.  And  I  wndd  aoi  toe  aa 
iaiaiwilitiaw  aa  to  aaete  a  wairttsiaBt 
troaa  any  MeaidMs.  Otiwomi,  I  waadar  11 
It  woi*i  xMt  be  uaudiaf  to 
after  tho  adjowmman*  of  *^^^ 

^tUa  matter  ddtaitttsaly  aettled  to- 
morrow  BO  thai  Miaahsrs  ci  thaatnato 
may  be  here  and  woBM*  havo  an  oppac- 

tunttrtooaaoattb 
The  UU  wUl  BO  oa  tho  calendar.  I  hate 

studied  tho  ndea  careful^.  I  baveMa< 
autted  wtth  the  Parttamawtariaa.  Thara 
la  no  way  ii  oaa  be  kept  o«  tho  calandar. 
hut  I  f  ett  we  Btaottld  glyo  ewayeae  aa- 
ottav  M  baun  to  catota  hla  breath  and 

anato  daring  whai  we  »*«»V^"5^ 
brie*  aaadofc  Itoeso  win  be  a  twiMdooa 

amnant  wf  preaitam  tauakneaa  to  wnlah  we 
^  wlah  to  land  oaiaelvoa  boi  wado  not 
vlafa  to  be  dapslvwl  of  due  proacaa  aith 
ra«eeitotfaiifaia.  ^^_^  . 

isy  MAMSnBUD.  Miirism  Prendtat,  i 
vauld  bo  aveasa  to  adlwwitng  rttMa 
thne  bacauao  we  have  made  coaiadt- 
namto  to  Manbera  and  thoee  ooiamtt- 
T«^f  ataonkl  be^  wiU  be,  aaid  onat  be 

Mr.  JAVrra  Madam  PreaktaotJJ  ^ 
Senator  will  yieW.  I  did  net  wwmt  "g- 
ioconlnc  at  thla  than.  I  waa  Jtat  augfeat- 
ix«  we  have  an  o»oi*obH»  to  catch  oar 

breath. r-u^**-^ 

The  PBSSIDiINO  O^ncSKB.  Ilie  ttaae 

of  tho  Senator  haa  eaptaroL    ^^___..  , 
Mr.  MAMSPIBLD.  **■"*■**»  PreaMam.  x 
ask  imanhnoua  eonaani  thai  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  an  labBtiwaal  3  mtakutea.   ^^ 
Tho  PBESmiWQ  OPTOCEB.  Wltooia 

objectlcak.  It  la  so  osdered.  

Mr.  JAVITB.  The  morning  hour  nas 
goaio  Iw.  Dtokes  there  la  m»nbnouscon- 

sent.  this  meaanre  will  notbe  cattBd  uP 
for  a  second  readtog  today.  It  wittbe 
caned  i»  aa  aoon  aa  there  ia  a  new  te^ 

lative  day.  I  have  no  <»«•*»  t<»»^°r 
I  did  oM^e  tte  sanestton  thai  perfa^ 
after  the  bualneas  today  there  be  Mad- 

joumment.  Then  there  wiU  be  a  moBWM 
hour  tomorrow,  and  that  bffl  can  «o  on 
the  calendar  tomorrow.  Thi»  '^iJJIf 
everyone  a  chance  to  catch  *»**_5**t: 
including   the  leadership,   to   order  w 
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amMAk  how  to  deal  with  thla  situation  so 
SSfSe^re  it  goe.  en  the  «»«Si%^ 
^dld  be  some  aasnranco  to  the  Senate 

nf  what  we  are  faced  with. 

Mr  MAN8FTBID.  Madam  Pr»tdent,  if 
the  senator  win  yield.  I  see  nothing  to  be 
^led  by  a  24-hour  delay.  But  in  view  of 
SrogBestlonmade,  I  would  defer  to  the 
SJlngutehed  Senator  fromJOabama  as 
to  hte  reaction  to  the  suggestion  which 

^'%r  ALLEW.  Madam  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 

for  5  minutes. _ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPICER.  Is  there 

Mr  MANSPTELD.  Madam  President,  I 
hsTe  the  floor  and  I  would  like  to  pro- 
round  that  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  on  my  time  before  my  time  is  up. 
jfr  ALLEN.  Very  well.  The  Junior 
senator  from  Alabama  has  no  objec- 
tion whatever  to  carrytag  the  matt«r 
0ver  for  an  adtMtional  day.  provided 
there  is  an  agreement  that  the  bin  re- 
ceives a  second  reading  on  tomorrow, 
Wednesday— not  on  the  next  legislative 
toy  but  on  Wednesday. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Yes. 

Mr  ALLEN.  The  6th  of  September. 
With  regard  to  the  remarks  of  the  dis- 
ttagtrfshed  Senator  from  New  York  with 
respect  to  surprise,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  does  not  know  to  what  tne 
Senator  frwn  New  York  has  reference 
because  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama oa  Thursday,  before  the  recess  on 
PWday,  obtained  unanimous  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  it  appears  in  the  Bsc- 
otD,  that  when  the  message  with  respect 
to  HU.  13915  came  to  the  Senate, 
whether  tlart  message  came  on  Thursday 
before  the  adjournment  or  on  Friday  be- 
fore the  ftdjomianent,  he  would  be  given 
10  mtnutee  during  which  time  he  could 
make  such  motions,  requests,  or  com- 
ments with  respect  to  that  legislation 
that  he  deemed  fit. 

well,  surely,  the  distinguished  senior 
Sauator  frxMn  New  Yortt  knew  tliat  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alabama  was  going 
to  see  that  the  bill  received  its  first  read- 
ing.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICEB.  The  ad- 
ditional 3  minutes  of  the  Senator  have 
expired. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  an  additional  3  minutes.   . 

Tlie  PRESIDDIO  OPPICEB.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Surely  the  distinguished 
Senator  fron  New  York  knew  that  the 
bin  would  receive  its  first  reading  the  day 
It  came  over,  that  imder  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances it  would  receive  its  second 
reading  today,  and  go  on  the  calendar 
for  Wednesday.  So  some  48  hours'  notice 
was  given  as  to  wliat  was  going  to  be 
tone.  It  certainly  strikes  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  as  passing  strange 
that  the  distingnlshed  Smator  from  New 
York  would  say  that  there  Is  an  element 
of  surprise  in  connection  with  this  legis- 
lation. 

Now,  the  Senator  pointed  out  that  with 
respect  to  the  pending  hOl,  on  which  time 
is  limited,  no  amendments  not  germane 
can  be  offered;  and  if  a  motion  is  made 
to  bring  this  meastnv  up  for  considera- 


tion by  the  Senato,  that  would  be  de- 
bataUe,  aa  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  knows,  and  the  bOl  ttadf 
would  be  debatable,  so  there  1«  »  ^ 
ment  of  surprise.  Tho  Junior  Senator 
from  Alidsama  Is  at  a  loaa  to  understand 
wtet  the  dlBttaigulshed  Senator  from  New 
York  meau  by  saying  he  does  not  want 
to  be  taken  by  surprise  and  that  ttere  Is 
an  element  of  surprise  In  connection  with 

this  leglslatten. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  May  I  say  that  it 
was  ray  assumption  that  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  was  re- 
ferring to  was  not  to  the  past  tense  but 
in  the  future  tense  and  that  he  was  try- 
tog  to  protect  his  rights  in  that  respect. 
There  has  been  no  element  of  surprise 
up  to  this  time  nor  do  I  anticipate  any 
elemimt  of  surprise. 

Mr.  AliEN.  How  could  there  be  sur- 
prise? The  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  knows  it  is  going  on  the  calen- 
dar. What  surprise  could  there  be? 

Mr.  MAMBFIEU3. 1  assume  the  Sena- 
tor referred  to  taking  iq?  the  bfll  or  offer- 
ing it  as  a  striMtitttte  to  another  bill. 

Mr.  ALUSN.  All  I  am  trytag  to  do  is  to 
get  this  bSH  before  us  so  that  it  will  not 
be  necessary  to  offer  amendments,  so  that 
the  8<rie  issue  is  whettier  or  not  busing  by 
FMeral  court  decree  of  schoolchildren 
should  be  permitted.  He  is  not  asking 
that  it  be  referred  through  some  collat- 
eral raeaxM.  He  wwits  a  vote  on  tills  bill, 
which  is  basically  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  congress. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  for  S  additional  mtautes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFIUEK.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  Montana  is 
recognixed. 

Mr.  MANSPIELD.  Ttmt  was  what  I  as- 
sumed the  distinguished  Senator  mefuit. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIEUJ.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITB.  The  Senator  understands 
me  perf ectty  and  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  wHl  also.  I  have  no  conoplalnt 
c^KMit  what  occurred.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  everybody  has  been  very  acccwnmo- 
dating.  I  waa  not  here  at  the  first  read- 
ing; I  could  not  be;  and  yet  the  leewler- 
ship  was  perfectly  ready  and  did  protect 
our  rights  to  see  that  tiie  second  reading 
was  not  then  carried  oa  by  unanimous 
consent.  Nor  have  I  any  complatat  about 
the  SenatOT  from  Alabama  nor  am  I  try- 
ing to  get  any  commitment  from  liim. 
He  has  acted  within  his  rights  and  he  has 
acted  imder  the  rules.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  kzx>ws  the  ndes  extraordinarily 
weU  for  a  new  Member  and  he  has  every 
right  to  avail  himself  of  them. 

I  was  directing  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  leadership  to  dealing  with  so 
extensive  an  issue,  which  could  he  put  on 
a  bill,  on  which  there  could  be  nonger- 
mane  amendments.  I  have  consulted  with 
the  Pajrliamentarian. 

I  wish  to  give  notice  now  that  I  sliall 
object  to  any  unanimous-consent  request 
which  allows  nongermane  amendnaents 
from  now  until  tiie  end  ot  the  sesslmi. 
We  consider  a  lot  of  business  here  to  an 
hour,  to  a  day,  and  to  a  week  that  might 
be  convenient  to  the  mover  and  very  to- 
convenient  to  the  overwhelming  number 
of  Senators.  If  Senators  wish  to  speak 


on  matters  ttiey  hww  *<>  betwe  and  if 
tliey  are  not  here  the  amwwliwent  would 
be  acted  on  In  the  aboenee  ofw«»te", 
if  such  an  amendment  were  broagw  up. 
The  senator  from  Alabasa,  and  he  is 
v«ry  dfflgent  to  his  attendance,  canno* 
be  here  every  mtouto  the  Senate  is  to 
B«sslon.  ^^         „        .„ 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  the  matter  win 
go  on  the  Calendar  tomorrow,  bat  it  win 
give  i»  a  chance  to  nseet  with  ottier 
Memben.  to  meet  with  the  leadership,  to 
see  what  we  can  do  to  aa  honorable  way 
to  wwk  out  the  matter  to  avoid  (Msad- 
vantage  to  the  opponents,  bat  ^»y»°> 
esaettog  a  promise  from  the  proponents, 
ttke  the  Senator  from  Alabaaaa.  which 
weconldnotget 

That  was  ray  sole  purpose.  I  state  it 
very  clearly.  I  liave  learned  through  a 
long  career  here  that  if  mattere  are  laid 
on  the  UWe,  Justice  is  gen»ally  done, 
and  I  liave  every  confldonce  it  will  be 
done  to  this  case. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Ma<tem  President.  I 
ask  imanimooa  conseat  that  the  time  for 
the  conduct  of  morning  buataaas.  wltto  a 
3-mtoute  limitation  on  statemonta  there- 
in, be  extended  until  the  hour  of  11:45 

ajn.  

The  PRESIDINO  OJViC'EB.  la  there 
objection?  ^    ^    , 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Madam  President,  do  I 
understand  also  thai  indudea  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  soocmd  read- 
tog  on  the  blB  we  are  talkiag  about  shaU 
be  deterred  until  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFTEU3.  If  thai  maeba  with 
the  approval  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. It  will  go  on  the  calendar,  anyway. 
Mr.  AUiEN.  Yes;  if  part  of  ttae  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  is  thai  tho  MU 
will  go  to  the  calendar  on  WMnesday, 
the  6th  of  Septcaiber. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Chair  has  already  ruled  that  way,  I 
would  atmpiy  ask  thai  the  unanlmoaa- 
conent  request  be  that  aeoond  readlag 
be  hidd.  I  aaaure  the  Senator  that  will 
be  it.  I  wtU  not  take  an  ameal. 

Mr.  AUiEN.  Kit  the  agreement  ahonld 
alao  be  thi^  the  bill  wiU  go  to  the  cal- 
endar, becaaas,  obTloasly,  if  objection  is 
not  made  to  further  considKatlfln.  it  will 
then  go  to  committee. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  The  Senator  will  object 
to  further  consideration  of  Om  MU,  I  am 
sure.  I  luqje  he  wlB  not  caaae  me  the 
P^n  of  that  unanlmous-eonsent  request. 
He  shovdd  stanply  leave  the  matter  of 
second  reading  to  tomorrow.  The  Chair 
has  already  ruled. 

Mr.  AIliEN.  Irrespaettve  ot  the  con- 
dition of  morning  business,  it  wiU  re- 
ceive such  second  reading  tomorrow. 
Then  it  would  be  up  to  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  to  object  to  further  considera- 
tion, and  it  would  he  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Would  the  Chair  rule  on 
tliat?  Can  the  imanimous-consent  agree- 
ment be  stated  for  the  Racoaa? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFPIC'EB.  Without 
objection,  the  seoond  reading  will  be  de- 
ferred until  tomorrow. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  At  which  time  it  wi&  taka 

place.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICBi.  Without 

objection,  that  is  so  ordered. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

majority  leader  for  the  15  mtoutes? 
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Mr.  ALLSN.  As  anaended  by  the  request 
of  tb«  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Th«  PRS8IDINO  OFFICER.  Yes. 
Without  objection  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  M<>^'^"'  President,  re> 
serving  ttie  light  to  object— and  I  shall 
not  object — — 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  get  the  Senate  back  to  the  normal 
calendar. 

Mr.  BAB:eR.  I  want  to  make  one  com- 
ment on  this  colloquy,  before  we  go  into 
morning  business,  about  reserving  the 
right  to  objeet  on  the  question  of  the 
germaneness  of  amendments.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee  has  great  interest 
In  the  remark  made  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  putting  the  Senate 
on  notice  that  for  the  rest  of  the  session 
he  would  object  to  any  such  unanlmous- 
consent  requests  for  such  a  provision. 
I  thought  I  had  already  made  such  a  re- 
quest. I  hereby  notify  the  Senate  and 
the  leadership  that  in  the  future  I  shall 
continue  to  make  such  requests. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. Before  we  reached  the  stage  of  con- 
sidering the  uiumlmous-consent  agree- 
ment, we  had  that  request  cleared  with 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  think  this  is  bad  prec- 
edent. I  think  it  is  bad  business.  As  one 
Senator,  I  intend  to  offer  an  objection  to 
any  future  request  for  unanimous-ccai- 
sent  agreements  relating  to  germane- 
ness.   

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  time  requested  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  is  granted. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, may  I  ask  the  Swiator  from  Ten- 
nessee and  the  Soiator  from  New  York  if 
I  correctly  understand  what  they  have 
Just  said?  I  thought  I  understood  the 
distinguiahed  Senator  from  Tennessee  to 
say  that  he  will  object  to  any  imani- 
mous-conaent  agre«nent  which  would 
prohibit  any  nongermane  amendments 
from  being  offered.  I  thought,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  indicated  he  would  ob- 
ject to  any  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment that  allowed  nongermane  amend- 
ments to  be  offered. 

M^.  BAKER.  Bfadam  President,  if  I 
can  answer  on  my  own  behalf,  the  state- 
ment I  mside  previously  had  been,  and  it 
is  today,  that  I  will  object  to  any  iman- 
imous-consent  request  that  attempts  to 
place  a  restriction  on  the  offering  of 
nongermane  amendments  to  any  matter 
pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  understood 
the  Senator  correctly.  I  wonder  if  I 
understood  the  Senator  from  New  York 
correctly.  If  so.  we  will  not  be  able  to 
get  any  more  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  did  understand  me.  Obviously, 
we  have  different  reasons  for  our  objec- 
tions. The  leadership  has  already 
stated— and  there  are  five  bills  listed  for 
oiu'  consideration  at  this  time — that  we 
have  an  arrangement  that  contravenes 
the  objection  of  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Bakeb).  Obviously  he  has 


been  consulted  and  it  Is  satisfactory.  Of 
course,  the  leadership  will  consult  with 
me  also. 

Mr.  BAKE31.  May  I  state  that  I  was 
not  hare.  I  was  at  Miami  Beach,  attend- 
ing the'  Republican  Convention.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  was  not  con- 
sulted. I  assume  the  leadership  consulted 
with  some  member  of  my  staff.  However, 
I  take  full  reqx>nsibUity  for  not  being 
here,  but,  for  the  record,  I  did  not  agree 
to  the  provision  of  this  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, may  I  say  that  the  letuierstup  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  always  ccoisults  with 
the  leadership  on  the  Senator's  side  of 
the  aisle,  and  in  many  instances  the 
leadership  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
specifically  states  that  contact  has  been 
made  with  the  able  Senator  from  Trai- 
nessee  or  people  on  his  staff.  In  this  in- 
stance, I  do  not  recall  whether  that  was 
done.  but.  in  any  event,  the  leadership 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  aware  of  the 
feelings  that  have  been  expressed  by  the 
distingxiished  Senator  from  Tennessee, 
and,  as  otiea  as  we  can.  we  try  to  con- 
form to  the  S«iator's  requests  when  we 
present  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments. 

As  of  this  moment,  no  more  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  can  be  effec- 
tuated unless  we  find  some  middle 
groimd.  and  I  am  sure  the  majority  lead- 
er and  I  will  ctMisult  both  Senators  before 
we  attempt  to  present  any  unanimous- 
consent  agreements,  but  both  Senators 
have  the  leadership's  hands  tied,  because 
we  cannot  devise  an  agreement  that  wiU 
meet  the  reqxiirements,  as  stated,  of  both 
Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  may 
I  offer  the  comment,  in  all  respect,  that 
I  think  the  Senate  can  function  with  the 
rules  as  they  exist  and  the  precedents 
as  they  exist  without  any  unanimous- 
consent  agreements.  If  the  effect  is  to 
do  that,  then  that  is  the  effect,  but  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  beUeve  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  barring  noa- 
germane  amendmmts  are  bad  precedent 
and  bad  business  for  the  Senate.  While 
I  imderstand  it  is  a  matter  of  expediting 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  leadership, 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  my  notice 
that  I  intend  to  object  to  every  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say 
that  unanimous-consent  agreements 
barring  nongermane  amendments  are 
not  bad  precedent.  This  type  of  agree- 
ment— I  suppose — was  entered  into 
many,  many  times  before  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  became  a  Senator  14 
3rears  ago.  It  is  not  bad  precedent.  It  has 
been  going  on  for  a  long  time.  When  the 
majority  leader  asks  unanimous  consent 
for  a  time  Limitation  on  a  biU  and  that 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  be 
printed  "in  its  usual  form" 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  of  the  Senator  have  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  words  of 
art  "usual  form"  carry  with  them  auto- 
matically the  provision  that  no  nonger- 


mane amendments  can  be  offered,  wfaldb 
would  IndlcaAe  that  this  had  been  wobig 
on  a  lonff  time.  It  Is  not  tbnetoce,  a  mat. 
t«r  oi  settlnc  new  precedtnt. 

However,  Mariam  President.  I  otr. 
tainly  will  do  everytbflng  I  can  to  coopeiv 
ate  with  the  Senator,  and.  may  I  add. 
the  able  Senator  from  Tennessee,  Ut. 
Bakbx,  is  always  most  cooperative. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President  one 
final  word.  The  term  "precedent"  is 
meant  to  mean  the  ^ect  it  would  have 
on  the  future  business  of  the  Senate,  at 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  not  the  word  «s  it 
may  he  compiled  by  the  Parliamentarian. 
To  make  it  absolutely  clear,  I  intend  to 
object  to  £uiy  requests  for  the  usual  form 
of  request  if  that  includes  nongermane 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  usual 
form  always  includes  nongermane 
amendments. 

I  certainly,  or  the  majority  leader,  will 
continue  to  see  that  the  Senator  is  con- 
sulted before  agreements  are  entered 
into.  The  Senator  is  right  in  saying  that 
the  Senate  can  fimction  without  these 
unanimous-consent  agreements,  but  It 
will  still  be  functioning  on  December  31 
of  this  year,  I  fear,  unless  we  can  get 
unanimous-consent  agreements. 

I  would  hasten  to  assert  that  we  are 
very  much  farther  along  by  virtue  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreements  that 
have  been  entered  into  heretofore  than 
we  would  have  been  otherwise. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  can  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  assure  the 
Senator  f  rmn  Tennessee  that  he  will  be 
consulting  with  him  before  any  unani- 
mous-consent requests  regarding  non- 
germane  amendments  are  made,  for  the 
remainder  of  this  term? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  personally 
would  not  undertalce  to  give  the  Senator 
that  assinrance.  I  think  that  is  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  leadership  on  the  other 
side.  I  win  only  assure  the  Senator  that 
I  wiU  satisfy  myself,  before  making  such 
requests,  of  his  having  been  contacted  by 
someone — by  me  or  by  someone. 

Mr.  ORIPPIN.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  thank  the  assistant 

majority  leader.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Madam  President,  may 
I  be  recognized  for  2  minutes? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  want  to  indicate  sup- 
port from  the  leadership  on  this  side  for 
the  position  expressed  by  the  assistant 
majority  leader.  If  we  are  going  to  com- 
plete the  business  of  the  Senate,  I  agree 
tliat  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  the 
cooperation  of  our  colleagues  in  the  fu- 
ture as  we  have  had  in  the  past;  that  it 
will  be  essential  to  obtain  unanimous- 
consent  agreements  to  the  extent  pos- 
sible. 

I  wish  to  assure  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee as  well  as  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  the  leadership  on  this  side 
will  be  constantly  aware  of  their  interest 
and  expressions  with  regard  to  unani- 
mous-consent agreements.  At  the  same 


M.MI  I  hope  they  wUl  not  be  adamant  in 
SS-JnJ^  lequasU  foe  consent  agree- 
zSmbeeumt  otherwise  as  has  been 
^Mted  it  should  prore  to  betaapos- 

35rtoob1»to  any  S«»*?*IfS""2?; 
1^.  JAVrre.  Madam  President,  will 

Oi«  senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  I  yield. 

Mr  jAVrrS.  I  did  not  make  any  such 
flatrtatement.  On  the  contrary,  the  rea- 
S  fOT  the  24-hour  delay  that  the  Sen- 
•iw  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Aluw)  gracl- 
Mtty  agreed  to  was  to  get  our  ducks  in 

*  rSo  not  feel  that  way.  I  have  given 
nottce  that  I  want  to  know  about  it.  but 
Jhatdoes  not  mean  that  I  will  not  con- 
^Zt  I  am  not  committing  myself  any 
^  than  I  am  asking  the  Senate  to 
Minmit  Itself.  ^  ^ 

lltTaRlFPIN.  I  appreciate  that  very 

much. 

Mr  JAVrrs.  I  pointed  out,  for  ex- 
«m)le  to  the  Senator  frbm  Tennessee 
that  we  had  five  measures  here  today  to 
which  the  restriction  was  applied.  I  as- 
sumed he  knew  about  it  He  was  gracious 
aiftygh  to  say  that  perhaps  his  staff  did. 

I  would  hwe  that  neither  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  nor  I  would  lower  the 
curtain  on  the  Senate;  but  tie  will  have 
to  speak  for  hhnaelf .  I  Just  want  to  know 
about  it,  and  I  hope  the  leaderriiip  will 
accommodate  me  as  it  always  has,  so  that 
«•  may  exercise  our  prerogatives. 

Mr  GRIFFIN.  Madam  President.  I 
vifib  to  make  it  clear  that  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  procedure  that  has  been 
agreed  to  here  today.  As  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  and  the 
lUatlnguished  Senator  from  AliUaama 
kaow.  I  have  great  interest  in  this  par- 
tlenlar  measure  mjrself .  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  that  there 
should  be  no  surprise  when  this  measure 
is  taken  up.  Even  thoush  I  am  on  the 
other  side  of  the  issue,  I  believe  we  are  in 
accOTd  with  respect  to  the  need  for,  and 
the  importance  of.  reasonable  notice  to 
til  Senators. 

On  the  other  hand,  my  great  concern 
Is  whether  the  blU  will  be  taken  up  and 
considered  in  this  session  before  we  ad- 
journ, and  I  would  hope  that  if  we  co- 
openU  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
in  n^nJring  surc  that  there  will  be  no 
surprise,  perhaps  we  might  have  some  co- 
(HKxatlon  in  return  to  insure  that  this 
Important  measure  will  actually  be  con- 
sldeed  so  there  will  be  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  It — so  it  will  not  Just  rest  and  die 
on  the  calendar  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

*nie  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
EnwARDs).  All  time  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  for  the  consideration  of  routine 
morning  business,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes,  be  extended  for 
an  additional  12  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecti<m  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
ncHie,  and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mfl*""  President,  just 
this  brief  additional  word:  I  do  not 
want  to  unduly  prcdong  a  procedural 


matter,  but  it  has  great  substance,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  precedonts  it  may  set  for  the 

future. 

I  am  not  trying  to  tie  the  bands  of  tbe 
Senate.  I  am  not  trying  to  deprtve  the 
Senate  of  the  right  to  m^ceed  on  the 
basis  of  unanimous  consent.  Z  am  simply 
saying  that,  as  I  thought  I  had  hi  the 
past,  I  do  now  serve  notice  on  the  Senate 
that  I  do  not  like  unanhnous-oonsent 
agreements  that  i»eclude  the  considera- 
tion of  nongennane  amenrtments.  and 
that  any  unanimous-consent  agreement 
which  1nnh<'*««  that  provision  will  be 
objected  to  l«r  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee imless  we  make  arrangements  to 
the  contrary  beforehand. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Madam  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  SMiator  from 
Michigan  for  putting  his  finger  on  the 
crux  of  this  issue  with  respect  to  bring- 
ing before  the  Senate  ILR.  13915,  the 
antibusing  legislation. 

Yes,  there  is  an  obligation  not  to  sur- 
prise the  oppoeiUon.  I  assume,  though, 
they  know  the  matter  is  going  to  be 
sought  to  be  brought  up  sometime  be- 
tween now  and  the  Ist  of  October.  But 
nothing  has  t>een  said  by  the  opponents 
of  the  legislation  as  to  when  they  would 
be  willing  to  see  the  nieasure  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  and  to  have  a  vote  there- 
on. There  are  two  sides  of  the  coin,  but 
obviously  the  opponents  erf  the  legisla- 
tion want  to  see  only  one  side  of  the 
coin. 

With  respect  to  the  imanimous-con- 
sent  ftflTf^'"*"*^  much  has  been  said 
about  objecting  to  unanlmous-oonsent 
agrewnents  where  nongennane  amend- 
ments are  Invtrtved.  I  want  to  make  this 
request  oi  the  majority  leadership:  That 
before  such  time  as  a  request  is  made  for 
the  setting  of  an  order  in  which  bills 
will  be  considered  by  the  Senate,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Alabama  will  be  con- 
sulted, hi  order  to  make  sure  that  the 
leadership  will,  at  sraie  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedhigs.  toclude  hi  that  priority  list  the 
antibusing  legislation.  I  feel  inr.linftd.  un- 
less I  am  consulted  with  respect  to  the 
order  in  which  bills  will  be  considered  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  Interpose  an  ob- 
jection to  any  further  setting  of  a  laun- 
dry list  of  bills  to  be  considered  in  a 
certain  order. 

I  have  no  Intention  of  seeking  to  sur- 
prise the  able  and  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  with  respect  to  bringing 
this  bill  up.  As  I  pointed  out.  a  mere  mo- 
tion to  bring  it  up  is  debatable,  and  I  as- 
sume there  will  be  at  least  one  Member 
of  the  Senate  on  the  floor  at  all  times 
who  would  be  ovpoeed  to  bringing  it  up. 
It  is  debatable.  Then  the  matter  is  de- 
batable if  the  Senate  votes  to  bring  it  up. 
So  there  can  be  two  series  of  debates 
there. 

So  there  seems  to  be  no  likelihood  that 
anyone  will  be  taken  by  surprise.  But  at 
some  stage  of  this  session  of  this  Con- 
gress, if  the  leadership  does  not  set  this 
bill  down  for  consideration  before  the 
Senate,  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  othen  of  like  mind  do  plan  to  make 
a  motion  to  luing  up  the  bilL  That  can 
only  be  made,  to  be  effective 


The  PRX8IDIMO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's 3  minutes  have  expired. 


Mr.  ROBXRT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  the  Soiatarmy  S  minntas. 

Mr.  ALUEM.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia. 

To  be  effective,  it  could  only  be  made 
at  the  time  the  unfinished  business  is  dis- 
posed of.  Otherwise,  if  the  unfinished 
busineM  Is  Just  set  aside  tempocaxUy,  tiie 
regular  order  could  be  called  for,  and  we 
would  go  back  to  the  unfinidied  business. 
But  onoe  the  ""«*"<«*">*  bustatess  is  dis- 
posed <rf,  if  the  leadership  ha*  not  hidi- 
cated  *>*a^  it  is  geing  to  put  this  bill  on 
the  order  for  consideration  during  this 
seaslon  of  Congress,  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Alabama  serves  notk)e  right  now 
that  wtien  the  unfinished  badness  is  dis- 
posed of.  he  is  going  to  make  a  motion 
to  bring  up  for  consideration  the  anti- 
busing legislation. 

So  that  is  notice  at  this  time  titat  un- 
leas  an  agreement  has  been  made  to  bring 
up  HH.  13915  for  conslderattnn  by  the 
Senate  when  the  present  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  disposed  of,  he  Is  going  to  make 
a  motion  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
coDsiderattoa  of  the  antibasing  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  HARRT  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Madam 
President  wlU  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Madam 
PresidBnt,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  as- 
sociates himself  with  the  coiimMint  Just 
made  by  the  distinguished  fienater  from 
Alabama.  It  is  a  vitally  important  piece 
of  legislation.  The  Senate  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  it,  and  I  will 
join  the  Senator  from  Alabama  in  work- 
ing to  see  that  the  Senate  does  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  its  will  one  way 
or  the  other. 

Mr.  AUiSN.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Vlrghiia. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  ^»'*'^rn  nresident.  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  ndantef 
Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTB.  Madam  Prceidfent.  on  this 
very  issue  it  has  been  made  dear  that 
the  rights  are  reeerred.  tnnlnrilng  the 
right  to  move  when  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  over.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  even  said  "this  wnfhfiinhed 
bualnwB" — to  wit.  today's  imflnlahed 
busiueeo. 

I  simply  widi.  in  return,  to  serve  nodce 
that  the  very  purpose  at  my  colloqoy 
with  tb»  ieadersliip  was  to  deal  with  pre- 
cisely thrawt  siCoatiana.  We  might  get 
into  a  situation  in  which  the  floor  has  to 
be  mcDitored  every  ndnote  In  order  to 
av(M  wliai  I  have  defined  as  Bunaise— to 
wit.  the  bringing  up  of  this  matter  upon 
the  WiU  of  any  Member  at  a  time  when 
there  may  be  no  poesibUlty  even  to  de- 
bate it  because  Senatcus  simply  are  not 
here  or  do  not  know  about  it.  and  busi- 
ness can  finish  here  la  a  very  summary 
way.  on  the  c^hw"*'  or  other  calendar. 
So  I  reiterate  my  iiope  that  we  will  not 
legislate  by  stratagem  wlthoot  in  any 
way  trying  to  dqirive  any  Senator  of  his 
rights,  but  depending  on  the  leaderriiip 
to  see  that  a  full  and  orderly  debate  is 
poB8U>le  in  retvect  of  so  Important  a 

measure. 

Ftor  myself .  I  do  not  consider  that  any- 
body should  exact  any  promises  from 
me,  any  more  than  Z  am  esae^lng  prem- 
IMS  from  anybody  else.  It  is  a  leadership 
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problem,  not  a  problem  for  any  Member, 
and  I  I'eaerve  every  right  I  have. 

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Madam  President,  I  a«k 
recognition,  in  order  that  I  may  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFPICTER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  I  reserve  every  right  I 
have,  as  does  every  other  Member  who 
Is  of  the  same  mind  as  I  respecting  this 
measure;  and  I  hope  that  the  leadership, 
having  heard  this  situation  and  having 
seen  it,  wUl  take  proper  account  of  ex- 
actly what  has  transpired. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  The  Senator  realizes  that 
the  unfinished  business  is  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  241,  the  interim  agreement, 
and  in  no  Ukelihood,  in  my  Judgmwit,  is 
this  matter  going  to  be  disposed  of  to- 
day. So  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  has  ample  notice  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  jimlor  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  But  one  never  knows 
about  amy  of  these  things.  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  exact  any  promise  from  the  Sena- 
tor fnun  Alabama.  He  should  not  and 
oould  not  do  it,  and  I  should  not  and 
oould  not  do  it.  We  are  simply  putting  it 
up  to  the  leadership. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  will  try  to  give  the  dls- 
tlngul^Md  Senator  from  New  York  per- 
sonal notification  of  my  intention. 


THE  ATTACK  BY  ARAB  GUERRILLAS 
AT  OLYMPIC  VILLAGE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Madam  President,  this 
morning  the  world  has  learned  of  the 
outrage  committed  by  Arab  grierrillas  at 
the  Oljrmi^c  Tallage  in  Munich.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  outrage,  the  officials  of  the 
Olyimiic  games  have  delayed  those 
games  for  24  hours.  The  guerrillas  have 
killed  two  members  of  the  Israeli  Olym- 
pic contingent  and  threaten  to  kill  addi- 
tional Israeli  hostages  at  the  rate  of  one 
every  2  hours  if  their  demands  are  not 
met. 

These  acts  are  an  outrage  against  hu- 
manity, another  in  a  series  of  crimes 
committed  by  Arab  guerrillas  against 
airports,  airplanes,  and  public  meeting 
places.  The  Arab  guerrillas  damaged 
their  cause  before  world  opinion.  They 
will  find  that  no  outrage,  no  violence,  no 
desperate  actions  will  advance  their  goal. 

It  is  time  now  fear  the  leaders  of  the 
Arab  world,  who  fca-  so  long  have  en- 
couraged and  inflamed  the  guerrillas,  to 
call  a  halt  to  these  senseless  acts.  How 
refreshing  it  would  be  to  hear  President 
Anwar  as-Sadat  of  Egypt  speak  out 
against  terrorism,  stating  that  such  ac- 
tions ill  serve  the  Arab  cause. 

I  pray  that  the  crisis  at  Olympic  Vil- 
lage will  be  resolved  without  further  loss 
of  life,  and  I  urge  that  responsible  Arab 
leadership  now  assert  itself  against  these 
senseless  acts  of  terrorism.  Should  they 
not  yidd  to  reason.  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  should  not  then  group  this  type  of 
terrorism  along  with  aircraft  hijacking 
and  bombing  of  aircraft,  and  seek  world 
reprisals  against  such  actions  that  offer 
safe  haven  for  terrorists  of  this  kind. 

The  first  step  that  should  be  taken  is 
simply  to  refuse  to  land  international 


aircraft  at  any  capitals  or  any  nations 
that  provide  a  safe  haven.  These  bandits 
and  guerrillas  must  learn  that  there  Is  no 
place  on  earth  they  can  now  go,  after 
committing  such  acts,  and  find  safe  ha- 
ven, and  that  they  must  pay  the  penalty 
for  their  terrorist  actions. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Madam  President,  the 
words  uttered  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  are  most  eloquent  and 
most  deserved,  and  I  associate  myself 
with  them.  The  expressions  on  the  floor 
by  the  leadership,  majority  and  minority, 
and  other  Senators,  joined  in  so  elo- 
qxiently  by  the  Senaotr  from  Illinois,  are 
very  heartening. 

The  world  can  put  a  stop  to  this,  as  the 
Senator  has  said.  I  know  that  he  will 
lend  his  efforts  to  this  end,  as  the  leader- 
ship and  other  Senators  and  I  will  lend 
ours.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that  this 
horrible  carnage  may  be  ended. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator. 

COMMUNICATIONS    FROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMENTS.  ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

RXPOBT  OF  D«P*«TMINTB  OT  ACBICXTLTtmi  AND 
HOTTSIMO    AND    UBBAN    DBV«I,0PMKNT 

A  letter  from  the  Becretartea  of  Agrtcnltupe 
and  HouBlng  and  Urban  Development,  trana- 
mlttlixg,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  those 
Departments  on  assistance  furnished  for 
nonmetropoUtan  planning  districts  In  fiscal 
year  1973  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. 

REPOKTS     ON     OVXROBLJGATIONS     OT     APPBOPBI- 
ATTONS 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  two 
reports  of  overobllgatlona  of  appropriations 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

RKPOSTS  on  PWAI,  DrmMINATIONS  RmUTING 

TO  Indian  Cuum  Casks 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  od. 
Its  final  determination  in  respect  to  Docket 
No.  276.  The  Creek  Nation,  Plaintiff,  v.  the 
United  States  of  America,  Defendant  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  fr««n  the  Chairman,  Indian  Claims 
Commission,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on 
Its  final  determination  In  respect  to  Docket 
No.  342-E,  The  Seneca  NatKm  of  Indiana, 
Plaintiffs,  V.  United  States  of  America,  De- 
fendant (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Pboposko  Trahbtsm  or  Motor  Boat 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  (Installations  and  Logistics),  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law.  on  the  proposed 
transfer  of  the  Officers  Motor  Boat,  Hull  No. 
C-12928  to  the  Admiral  Nlmltz  Center,  Fred- 
ericksburg, Tex.;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 
Rn>oBT  ON  Laos  .Assistance-Related  Funds 

A  letter  from  the  .Assistant  Secretary  tor 
Congressional  Relations,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  reports  showing  the  Laos  as- 
sistance-related funds  expended  during  the 
fourth  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  beginning 
July  1,  1971  (with  accompanying  reports); 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Service*. 


RxrOBT  OH  BSPOBT  OOMTmOL 

A  letter  from  the  Seeretary  of  CommMw, 
transcalttlng,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Export  Control,  for  the  SMond  quarter  o( 
1973  (With  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

PBoposm   Legislation  Rklatino  to  Ckktaim 
VEaaxLS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Tran^>ort»- 
tlon,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
islation to  deduct  from  gross  tonnage  in  de- 
termining net  tonnage  those  spaces  on  board 
vessels  used  for  waste  materials  ( with  an  ao- 
companylng  paper) ;  to  the  Committee  cm 
Commerce. 

PBOPOSCO     AUENDMINT     or     COMIItJNICATtOMS 

Act  of  1984 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Can* 
munlcatlons  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  tba 
Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amandsd, 
with  respect  to  penalties  and  forf^tuiw 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Repobts    of   National    Railboao   PASssjfon 
Corpobation 

A  letter  from  the  Vice  President,  Public 
Affairs,  National  Railroad  Corporation  (Am- 
trak) ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  corporation  for  the  montba  ot  Match 
and  i^rll  1973  (with  an  accompanying  rt« 
port);  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

A  letter  frc»n  the  Vice  President,  PubUe 
Affairs,  National  Railroad  Corporatlcm  (Am- 
trak) ,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
of  that  corporation  for  the  month  of  Visf 
1973  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 
Report  on  the  Orxat  Lakes  and  St.  Law- 
BENCE  Sea  WAT  Studt  or  Inbubanob  Rnas 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  ComnMRt, 
transmitting,  punmant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Oreat  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence  Oesway 
Study  of  Insurance  Rates,  dated  June,  ISTI 
(with  an  aoccanpanylng  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce. 

Report  of  UJB.  Tbatei.  Sxbvicbs 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commeros, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  United  States  Travsl 
Service,  for  calendar  year  1971  (with  an  »o- 
companytng  report) ;  to  the  CcHnmlttae  on 
Commerce. 

Pboposed  LEGiaukTioN  Relating  to  UJ5. 
Mebchant  Mabine  Acadekt 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Comineroe. 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leglslatkm 
to  authorize  the  Secret«7  of  ConunKfoe  to 
permit  not  more  than  thirty  persons  at  a 
time  from  foreign  countries  to  receive  In- 
structions at  the  United  States  MarehBBt 
Marine      Academy       (with      accompanying 
papers);    to   the   Committee   on  Conuneroe. 
Rkpobt  on  Work  Incentive  Pboobam 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
Work  Incentive  Program  (WIN),  dated  June 
1972  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 
Report    on    Cambodian    Assistance-Related 

PlTNDS 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  reports 
showing  the  Cambodian  assistance-related 
funds  obligated  during  the  fourth  quarter 
of  the  fiscal  year  beginning  July  1,  1971,  and 
for  the  entire  fiscal  year  (with  accompanying 
reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Bela- 
tlons. 

Report  or  VS.  Information  Aoenct 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Director,  U.S. 
Information  Agency,  transmitting  pursuant, 
to  law,  a  report  of  that  Agency,  for  the  fis- 
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^  Tear  1973  (with  »n  aeoompwiylng  re- 
pJIrt) ;  to  the  Comnilttee  on  Oovermnent  Op- 
erations. 

BBPcaxs  or  Oo»ifiboli,eb  OsNaAi. 


BxposT  or  FBMoira  EicnoTBS  bt 
KMPiATmorr  Oi'vuaiuaii  i 
A  letter  from  the  C?halnnan.  Kqual 


avou 


sao  feat,  futoxa  ou  produotlon  In  the  Banta 
BailMrs  Obannd  la  oonteiBpIatwl  at  water 
daptba  of  700  to  1.600  feet,  in  splta  at  the 
fact  tbat  tba  Santa  Btttoara  re^on  la  stui 


A  letter  from  the  comptroller  a^«l  o,     ^^^^^^'^^:,;Z^J'lS:7:Z     lOao'^apOl  m  ted«.l  wat-x.;  and 
S:T^n^-^ur^""o%^r^S^     yr?S?5(litli  an  aocomp^xylng  report);  to 


for  ADDratelng  and  Bvaltiatlng  Inter-Amerl- 
MUi  Development  Bank  Projects  and  Actm- 
tiM  (wtth  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
JCmUttee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

AleWer  from  the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
tolaw  a  report  entitled  "Further  Improve- 

^uMits  Weeded  In  Coatrols  Over  Oovemment-     committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
MBod  Plant  Equipment  In  Custody  of  Con-  -  


year  1973  (i 

the  CommtttM  on  the  Judiciary. 

Rxpoar  CM  DaitroK  Aumnb 
A  letter  from  XSxb  CoDmUaslcmar.  Immigra- 
tion and  NaturallBatton  Bwrricse.  Department 
of  Justloa,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  reUttng  to  certain 
aliens  (with  aooonxpanylng  papers);   '-  •"— 


to  the 


ttmMan"  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
Aar»t  29,  1973  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
part);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
■I'stliins 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
tba  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
lav  a  report  entitled  "Impartial  Coet-Effeo- 
ttveaeas  Studies  Found  Essential  To  Selecting 
Kev  Weapons",  Department  of  Defense,  dated 
August  21,  1972  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port); to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
ttatkms.  _  .     , 

A  letter  from  the  OomptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law  a  repOTt  entitled  "Economies  Available 
Tftrough  Increased  Use  of  the  Federal  Tela- 
ooBmunleatlooLS  System  by  Military  Installa- 
tjoos"  Department  c^  Defense,  Omieral  Berv- 
leas  Administration,  dated  August  34,  1973 
(with  an  aooompanylng  rep«t) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittaa  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

A  letter  from  the  C<Hi^>troUer  Oeneral  of 
tba  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
lav,  a  report  entitled  "Problems  of  the 
Atonic  Energy  Comjnlsslon  Associated  With 
tba  Bagulatlon  of  Users  of  Radioactive  Ma- 
Mrtak  for  Industrial,  Commercial,  Medical. 
tad  Belated  Purposes",  dated  August  18, 
ISm  (with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the 
Oflounlttee  <m  Government  Operations. 
Bvorr  ON  the  BtnxsETABT  and  Fiscal  Data 

Pbocessinc  System  and  BinxiET  Standabd 

CLABSinCATIONB 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, and  Dlrsctor,  Offloe  of  Management  and 
Budget,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  re- 
port on  the  budgetary  and  fiscal  data  proc- 
eatag  system  and  budget  standard  cla^i- 
fleatlons  (with  an  accompanying  rep<xt) ;  to 
the  Committee  on  QoTerament  OperstlODa. 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Achleve- 
ments.  Administrative  ProUema,  and  Costs 
in  Paying  Black  Lung  Benefits  to  Coal  Miners 
•ad  Their  widows,"  Social  Security  Admlnls- 
stntlan.  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  dated  September  6,  1973  (with 
an  aooompanylng  report);  to  the  Commlt- 
tas  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

Bbpobt  on  Pbotottfe  Desalting  Plants 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  pxirsuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
prototype  desalting  plants  (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 
PaoFosED  Concession  Contract  in  Lake  Mead 
National  Rbcrbation  Area,  Nsv. 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting,  p\usuant  to  law,  a  propoeed 
concession  contract  in  Lake  Mead  National 
Recreation  Area,  Nev.  (with  accompanying 
papers);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Repobt  on  Receipt  of  Project  Pbofosaijs 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interlcv,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  on  the 
i^celpt  of  project  proposals  under  the  Small 
Reclamation  Projects  Act  of  1956;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


StrsPENSiow  OF  Deportation  or  Cebtain 

ALlEiiS 

Two  letters  from  the  Commissioner,  Immi- 
gration and  Naturallaatlon  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  copies  of  orders  relating  to  the  suspen- 
sion of  deportation  of  certain  aliens  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 
TcMPOBART  Admission  of  Okrtain  Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Trnmlgra- 
tlon  and  Naturalisation  Berrloa.  Departmant 
of  Juatloe,  tranamltting,  purauant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  relating  to  temporary  ad- 
mission of  certain  aUens  (with  accompany- 
ing papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

BXPORTS  RjELATIVa  TO  THIRD   PBEFBREITCE  AND 

Sixth  Prefbrbnce  Foa  C^tain  Ausirs 
A  letter  from  the  Oommlsolonar,  Tminlgra- 
tlon  and  Naturallaatloo  Berrloa.  Dapartaiaat 
ot  Justice,  tranamlttlnc,  puratiant  to  law,  re- 
ports routing  to  third  preierenoa  %dA  sixth 
preference  for  certain  aliens  (with  aooom- 
panylng pi4>erB);  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Rkpobt  or  CoMMiaaoir  on  RanaoAS 


A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CommlSBlon 
on  Railroad  Ratireme&t,  tranamltting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  that  Oommlaaton 
( with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
Proposed  Amendment  or  Pitblic  Buildings 
Act  OF  1988 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator. 
Oeneral  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  pn^Msed  legWatton  to  anoand 
the  Public  Bulldlnga  Act  of  1860,  aa  amanrtwl, 
and  for  other  puxpoaea  ( with  an  aooompany- 
lng paper);  to  the  Committee  cm  Public 
Works. 
Report   on  PsojacTs  To  Be  Financed  and 

CONSTRTTCTaD   BT   THE  POSTAL  SlBVIOB 

A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
General  Servioes  Administration,  reporting, 
pursuant  to  law.  on  projeota  to  be  flnanoad 
and  constructed  by  the  Postal  Bervloe:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Worka. 


PETmONS 

Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indioated: 

By  the  PRBBIDBNT  pro  tempore: 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Laglstature  of 
the  State  of  California:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs : 

"AasEMBLT  Joint  Rcsolution  No.  6 
"Relative  to  oU  drilling 

"Whereas,  Wall  blowouta  in  federal  waters 
off  the  CoUfomla  coaat  have  caused  damage 
to  the  coaatUne  and  hardahlp  to  the  people 
of  this  state;  and 

"Whereaa,  No  adequate  oil  cleanup  system 
capable  of  operating  In  rough  seas  has  been 
developed  as  yet,  much  leas  deployed;    and 

"Whereas,  Altiiough  to  date  no  oil  has 
been  produced  in  water  depths  greater  than 


■pm 

"Wturaaa.  Tba  rasldanta  of  Callfornta 
coastal  areaa  bava  tha  right  to  the  full  pro- 
tectton  ot  thatr  propwty  team  oil  apUl  dam- 
aga  and  the  Banta  Barbara  O&aoiial  aplll  and 
numaroua  other  enTtem  man  tall  y  detrlman- 
tal  oSahcn  oil  spill  aoddenta  off  the  Gulf 
Coaat  In  leaaar  water  daptha  indicate  InadA- 
quata  protaetlan;  now,  tharaCora,  be  it 

"Raaoioed  by  th»  Aaaembly  and  Senate  of 
the  State  of  CaUfomia.  jotnOy,  That  the  Leg- 
islature of  the  State  of  OaUfomla  raapect- 
fully  memcvlallBes  the  Proaldeat  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to : 

"1.  Forestall  any  future  oil  production  in 
any  federal  waters  until  ahaolute  safegnards 
for  produoklon  and  claaaup  to  protaot  tba 
coast  have  bean  developed,  and  full  and  open 
hearings  have  been  conducted  to  satlsty  and 
answer  the  questions  of  all  conoamed  citi- 
zens of  the  coastal  areas;  and 

"2.  XXaxf  tha  gtaattng  of  permits  for  oil 
drtUlng  In  watars  off  the  ooaat  of  California 
until  an  underwater  faU-aafa  system  of  ex- 
traction has  baan  daoooDatzatad  and  an  ade- 
quate oU  claanup  sjpatam  haa  baan  daralopad 
and  deployed:  and  ba  It  further 

"Reaolved.  Tbat  tba  Oblaf  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  ooplaa  of  thla  raaolutlon  to 
the  Prasldent  and  Vloa  Prealdant  of  the 
United  Btataa,  to  tba  Secretary  of  the  Inta- 
rlor.  and  to  tba  Admlnlatrator  of  tha  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency." 

A  Joint  raaidutton  of  tba  Laglalatura  of  the 
State  of  California;  to  the  Oomnelttae  on 
Public  Works: 

"AaaxMBUCT  Joint  Rksolution  No.  35 
'ReUtiva   to   the   Santa  Tnaa   Blvar   Flood 

Protection  Project— 8aa  MlgoaUto  Water- 
shed 

"Whereas.  In  1961  and  1963  tba  UQltad 
States  Sou  Consarratlon  Serrioe,  in  ooopar- 
atlon  with  the  Lompoc  Soil  Conaarration 
District,  constructed  tba  SaaU  Tatm  Blvar 
Flood  Protectkm  Project— Ban  BClguaUto 
Watarabad.  ronslatlng  of  a  debris  baaln  and 
eartiien  channel  to  cany  floodwatexa  dlraotly 
aeroas  a  flood  plain  to  the  Santa  Tbaa  Blvar; 
and 

"Whereas,  At  tba  time  of  tba  original  coo- 
struction  the  purpoae  of  the  projaet.  baraln- 
after  rafairad  to  aa  tha  Mtgnrttto  Project. 
was  to  protect  8.000  acrea  of  Cannlaad  weat 
of  tba  City  of  Lompoc  and  the  project  waa 
tberaf<sa  rtaatgned  for  a  c^wdty  of  1,676 
c.f.a..  whlcb  waa  cenalderad  tha  ytaid  of  a 
26-yaar  stonn  for  tba  rtrainaga  area;  and 

"Whereaa,  Slnoa  tba  oonstructlon  of  the 
original  project  In  1061  and  1061,  conditions 
have  substantially  changed  in  that  (1)  the 
p<^nilatlon  <^  the  City  of  liunpoe  has  in- 
craaaed  firam  7M0  to  BO.OOO  due  prtaiaray  to 
the  wqtaostoo  of  Vandanbarg  Air  Poroe  Base. 
(3)  proTlslons  haTe  now  been  made  for  the 
dlversioa  of  surfaoa  storm  waters  from  the 
city  Into  tba  »w*«*im  Mlguellto  Channel 
Project.  (3)  further  expanstrwi  c^  the  city  is 
probable  due  to  expected  new  pragrains  at 
Vandenbarg  Air  Faroe  Baas,  and  (4)  because 
c^  recent  derelopmenta  In  the  state  of  the 
scienoe  and  art  of  hydrology  it  has  recently 
been  determined  tbat  tba  original  estimate 
of  the  watershed  runoff  was  underestimated; 
and 

■'Whereas,  Bacent  studies  now  Indicate  a 
need  for  expansion  of  the  existing  Mlguellto 
Project  so  that  it  will  have  an  inoreaaad 
capacity  to  a  total  of  7,700  cf  js.  wblcb  la 
the  estimated  capacity  to  safely  dlTort  tbe 
runoff  of  a  lOO-yaar-fraqoency  stonn;  and 

"Whereas,  The  presenUy  existing  lack  of 
capacity  of  the  Mlguellto  Project  endangers 
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the  existing  federal  and  local  Inveetment  in 
the  pweent  project  wWch  could  be  destroyed 
by  a  storm  In  ezoen  of  ita  capacity;  and 

•Whereae.  The  Santa  Barbara  Ck>u&ty 
Board  ot  Supervisors  baa  advanced  •30,000 
for  the  preparation  of  necessary  new  bridge 
designs,  which  are  now  completed,  and  the 
Santa  Barbara  County  Klood  Control  and 
Water  Conaerratlon  District  has  funds  avail- 
able and  will  provide  safety  fencing  for  the 
entire  project  and  will  accept  the  responsi- 
bility for  maintenance  of  the  project  upon 
completion;   and 

"Whereas,  The  City  of  Lompoc  will  pro- 
vide funds  for  bridge  bottennents  not  cov- 
ered by  the  Department  of  Water  Resources 
allocation;  and 

"Whereas,  Due  to  the  foregoing  there  is  an 
virgent  need  to  immediately  construct  the 
necessary  improvements  for  the  expansion  of 
the  Mlguellto  Project;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Beaolved  by  the  Asaembly  and  Senatt  of 
th«  State  of  Califomia,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  United  States  Soil 
Consearation  Service  to  provide  funds  for 
the  construction  of  necessary  improvements 
to  increase  the  level  of  protection  of  the 
Santa  TDes  River  Flood  Protection  Project — 
San  Mlguelito  Watershed;  and  be  it  further 

"itesolped.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  tbe  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
TTnltad  States,  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
trnltwt  States  Soil  Conservation  Service,  to 
the  Bpenicer  at  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  each  Senator  and  Representative  from 
California  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes." 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary; 

"RrsoLtrnoN  34 
"Joint     Resolution     ratifying     a     proposed 

amendment   to   the   Constitution   of   the 

Utilted  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 

men  and  women 

-Wbmntm,  The  92nd  Congress  of  the  United 
StatM  hSM  passed  a  Joint  Resolution  propos- 
ing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of 
tbe  United  states  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women. 

"Whereas,  This  Joint  Resolution  passed  the 
Houae  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
State*  on  October  13,  1971.  passed  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  on  March  22,  1973, 
and  now  has  been  submitted  to  a  vote  of  the 
states;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  Maryland  wishes  to 
ratify  this  proposed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
Btttntton  of  the  United  States  which,  when 
ratlfled  by  the  Legislatures  of  three-fourths 
at  the  several  states,  shall  be  valid  to  all  In- 
tents and  purposee  as  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  vlx: 
"  'article 

"  SccnoN  1.  Bquallty  of  rights  under  the 
law  shaU  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sax. 

"  'Sac.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  ctf  this  article. 

"  'Sac.  S.  This  amendment  shall  take  ef 
feet  two  ye«trs  after  tbe  date  of  ratification.' 

"Resolved  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
MaryUxnd,  That  the  foregoing  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  is  ratlfled  by  the  State  of  Maryland 
to  all  Intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States;  and  be  It 
further 

"Jtesolt>ed,  That  the  Oovemor  of  the  State 
of  iiaryland  Is  requested  to  forward  authen- 
tic copies  of  this  Resolution,  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  tbe  State  of  Maryland,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  of  the  United  States,  to  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  and  to  the 


Administrator  of  General  Services  of  the 
United  SUtes. " 

The  petition  of  Ronald  S.  Burgess,  of 
Newton.  N.C.,  praying  for  a  redress  of 
grtovanoes;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General .  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  legislation  relating  to  off- 
shore revenue  sharing  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  coastal  States  and  all  other 
States;  to  the  CMXunlttee  on  Finance. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  tbe  City  Council 
of  iios  Angeles,  Calif.,  praying  lor  the  en- 
actment of  House  bill  16068;  to  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  Credit  Union  National  Association, 
Inc.,  Madison,  Wis.,  expressing  appreciation 
to  the  President  and  Congress  for  thetr 
action  to  provide  assistance  to  Federal  credit 
unions;   ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 


ENROLLED  BILLS   AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that,  on  Augvist  18,  1972.  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bUls  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  216<5.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  tbe  Grant-Kohrs  National  Historic 
Site  In  the  State  of  Montana,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  3109.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
ot  tbe  Interior  to  establish  the  John  D. 
Rockefeller,  Jtmior,  Memorial  Parkway,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S.  3720.  An  act  to  extend  and  amend  the 
Bxport  Administration  Act  of  1909  to  afftxtl 
more  equal  export  opportunity,  to  establish 
a  Council  on  International  Eiconomlc  Policy, 
and  for  other  purposee;  and 

S.J.  Res.  260.  Joint  resolution  to  suspend 
iintil  March  1,  1973.  the  effectiveness  of  cer- 
tain amendments  made  by  the  Education 
Amendments  of  1972  to  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program. 


ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that,  on  Augiist  19,  1972  he  presented  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  joint  resolutions: 

S.J.  Res.  182.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  President  to  Invite  tbe  States  of  the 
Union  and  foreign  nations  to  parttcip>ate 
In  Parmfe8t-UJ3.A.,  and  the  World  Ploughing 
Contest  In  September  1972;  and 

S.J.  Res.  213.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  October  6.  1972,  as  "Na- 
tional Coaches  Day". 


ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OP  1972— REPORT  OP  A 
COBiiMITTEE  i8.  REPT.  NO.  92-1086) 

Mr.  NELSON,  from  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  12350)  to 
provide  for  the  ccmtinuation  of  programs 
authorized  imder  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  secood 
time,  and  referred  aa  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  SCOTT: 

S.  3946.  A  btU  to  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  American  OoU  HaU  of  Fame  Associa- 
tion. Referred  to  the  Committee  oa  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  TALMADQE  (by  request)  : 

S.  3947.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  \mauthor- 
Ued  manufacture  and  \ise  of  the  character 
"Woodsy  Owl,"  and  for  other  purposes.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Apiculture  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  3948.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National  la- 
stltute  of  Corrections  t<x  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding Federal,  State,  and  local  corrections 
personnel  with  continuing  education  aad 
guidance  on  methods  of  treatment  and  re- 
habilitation of  criminal  offenders.  Refeirsd 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
ByMr.  BAKEB: 

S.  3949.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Median  Deva 
Bhattaral.  Referred  to  the  Coomilttee  oa  the 
Judiciary. 

ByMr.  MATHIAS: 

S.  3950.  A  bill  to  permit  the  Coital  Tacbt 
Club  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  boRov 
money  without  regard  to  the  usury  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  3961.  A  bUl  to  establUh  within  tbe  ex- 
ecutive branch  an  Independent  board  to  es- 
tablish guidelines  for  experiments  Invcdving 
human  beings.  Referred  to  the  Commtttss 
on  Government  Oparatlons. 
By  Mr.  TOWER: 

S.  3952.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  Job 
training  opportunities  for  jieople  vrlth  limited 
English-speaking  ability  by  establishing  a 
coordinated  manpower  training  program,  • 
teacher  training  program  for  Instructcn  of 
bUlngu&l  Job  training,  and  a  capabUtty  te 
Increase  the  develc^ment  of  instmctlonsl 
materials  and  methods  for  bilingval  Job 
training.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Mr.  SPONG   (for  himself  aad  lllr. 
Spabkmam)  : 

S.  3963.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Datrontcs 
Engineers,  Inc.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  O.  BYRD: 

S.  3964.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1964  to  permit  the  deduction  of 
a  portion  of  State  sales  taxes  on  motor  vehi- 
cles which  are  imposed  at  a  rate  higher  than 
the  general  sales  tax  rate.  Referred  to  tbe 
Comimlttee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

SJ.  Ree.  203.  A  Joint  resolution  to  autbor- 
Ize  and  request  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  a  week  as  "National 
Welcome  Home  Otir  Prisoners  Week"  upon 
the  release  and  return  to  the  United  States 
of  American  prisoners  of  war  in  Vietnam. 
Referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


INTRCWDUCTION   OF   BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  flrst  time 


STATEMENTS       ON       INTRODUCED 
BILLS   AND   JOINT   RESOLUTIONS 

ByMr.  HRUSKA: 

S.  3948.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Corrections  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  Federal,  State,  and  local 
corrections  personnel  with  continuing 
education  and  guidance  on  methods  of 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  crim- 
inal offenders.  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Institute  of  Corrections  within  the  Ex- 
ecutive OlSce  of  the  President.  I  ask  that 
the  bill  be  appropriately  referred.  In  ad- 
dition. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in 


Qie  B«co«D  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 

°3?' President,  improving  all  aspects 
rf  tte  correctional  syrtems  of  this  N»- 
Ssi  from  the  flrst  moment  of  conflne- 
nMDt  through  parole  or  probation  should 
^oaToi  the  high  priority  items  few 
gotkjn  by  aU  levels  of  government— local, 
Atete.  and  PtderaL  ,  ^   .  . 

Tat  too  long  we  have  been  guided  by 
^  basic  phllosopl^  ttiat  toe  ^^  ."^ 
mut  effective  way  to  deal  with  crU^nal 
dmients  in  our  society  is  to  lock  them 
hSiiid  bars  for  long  periods  of  time  ai^ 
do  little  or  nothing  for  them  during  their 
Smrlsonment.  We  have  paid  far  too  llt- 
^attention  to  developing  and  imple- 
menting rehabiUtatlve  procedures  ttat 
^pay  dividends  by  returning  useful 
and  law-abiding  citizens  to  society. 

unless  we  change  the  offender  wWle 
he  is  incarcerated,  the  prospects  of  his 
returning  to  society  as  a  law-abiding 
and  contributing  citizen  are  remote  In- 
deed The  endless  cycle  of  arrest,  impris- 
onment, release,  and  rearrest  has  plagued 
thta  Nation  for  too  long.  It  must  be  re- 

Tftrsdd 

The  abiUty  of  a  man  who  has  com- 
mitted a  crime  to  stay  out  of  trouble 
once  he  is  released  is  directly  tied  to  his 
ability  to  get  and  hold  a  job.  Yet.  the 
success  of  prisons  in  training  convicts 
for  Jobs  and  their  ability  to  get  one  in 
thfl  field  of  that  training  has  been  no- 
toriously low.  Coupled  with  this  has 
be^  the  inability  of  the  entire  correc- 
tional process  to  get  either  the  mwiey 
or  the  staff  to  do  the  kind  of  work  it 
ought  to  be  doing.  ^  ,  ,  ^ 

Mr  President,  the  bill  that  I  intro- 
duce today  has  as  its  rationale  the  cre- 
ation of  a  body  of  experts  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  promulgate  to  all  persons 
concerned  with  corrections  in  this  coun- 
try the  best  and  latest  thinking  on  the 
subject  of  corrections. 

This  approach  would  insure  that  there 
is  a  ccHnprehensive,  integrated  and  ra- 
tlQDal  M^MTOftch  to  this  subject.  By  cover- 
ing all  aspects  of  the  corrections  prob- 
lem, this  bill  would  eliminate  the  pos- 
sibility that  prwosals  directed  cmly  to 
fragmented  and  limited  portions  of  the 
corrections  field  will  result  In  inconsist- 
ent, contradictory  and  overlapiring  rec- 
oQunendatkms  and  techniaues. 

This  bill  would  create  a  National  In- 
Btttate  of  Corrections  in  the  White  House 
charged  with  lour  main  functfons:  first, 
a  clearinghouse  and  information  center 
on  corrections;  second,  an  educational 
center;  third,  a  research  caiter;  and 
fourth,  developmait  of  correctional 
standards  and  goals.  These  functions  are 
carefully  detailed  in  section  5042  of  the 
bm. 

The  Institute  would  be  headed  by  a 
Commission  of  14  experts  in  the  correc- 
tions field  serving  as  the  board  of  trus- 
tees with  responsibility  for  setting  policy 
and  affording  direction  to  the  permanent 
staff.  Permanent  members  of  the  Com- 
mission would  be  the  Administrator  oi 
the  Law  Eoforcement  Assistance  Ad- 
ministration, the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Administrator  of 
the  Youth  D«vei<K>ment  and  DelinQuency 
Prevention  Administratlcm,  the  Director 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Mental 
Health,  and  the  Director  of  the  Federal 


Judicial  Center.  Nine  additional  dmi- 
bers  would  be  appointed  by^**»  ™*: 
dent.  TUB  CnromlMion  would  aeleot  its 
own  OuKlznaa  from  amonc  its  members. 

The  day-to-day  operatloDs  of  the  In- 
stitute would  be  In  the  hands  of  a  Dtw«- 
tor  appointed  by  the  OommlsslOT.  ™ 
Director  would  have  sufficient  authority 
to  manage  the  running  of  the  Institute 
and  all  of  Its  <H)eratlons  aspects. 

One  of  the  important  functions  of  the 
Institute  would  be  to  caiduct  seminars 
and  workshops  and  otiwr  educatiooia 
programs  aimed  at  Inaprovlng  the  QuaUty 
of  corrections  in  this  country.  Sufficient 
money  would  be  authorised  by  the  Wll  to 
carry  out  the  wortc  oi  the  Institute,  in- 
cluding the  expenses  of  tiioee  participat- 
ing in  the  educational  programs. 

Mr.  PresldKit,  I  believe  this  Is  a  use- 
ful proposal  cMialstent  with  the  work  of 
the  National  Oorrections  Conference 
held  last  December  at  the  direction  (A 
Presidmt  Mxon.  At  that  time  the  Attor- 
ney General  indicated  that  he  was  di- 
recting that  a  National  Corrections 
Academy  be  created.  Mr.  Mitchell  said: 

First,  as  you  know,  the  need  for  hotter 
training  and  conunon  perfOTinance  standards 
among  corrwsttonal  offlclala  U  shared  by  aU 
eovemmental  levels.  In  thia  connection  I  am 
today  directing  tbe  Federal  Bure«u  of  Prtaona 
and  the  LBAA  to  work  with  the  statw  and 
locaUtlM  in  ertahUHhlng  a  National  Oorrec- 
tions Academy.  ThU  would  mm  as  a  na- 
tional center  for  oonreotlonal  learning,  re- 
search, executive  semUuura,  and  derelopme^ 
of  correctioiua  poUoy  reoMnmendaMoM.  It 
would  oorer  tbe  whole  range  of  correctkMiai 
dlaclpllnea.  frxmi  tbe  new  en^loyee  to  tbe 
management  level.  Beeklee  giving  profteelon- 
al  training  of  the  hlgheet  quality,  it  would 
provide  a  ctmtlnulng  meeting  ground  for  the 
exchange  of  advanced  Ideas  on  corrections. 
I  believe  It  will  be  tbe  most  elTectlve  single 
means  of  upgredlag  tbe  profeselon  and  as- 
suring that  correotton  is  more  than  a 
euphemism  for  detentton.  I  ht^>e  that  tbe 
member*  of  tble  Oonferenoe  wUl  give  us  the 
benefit  of  their  ideas  ao.  ln«)lementlng  this 
Academy  In  tbe  moet  effective  way. 


This  bill  would  codify  that  directive. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  bUl  can  receive 
early  and  favorable  amsideration  by  the 
Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

S.  3S48 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  cf 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  that  this  Act 
may  be  cited  aa  the  "NMlooal  Institute  of 
Corrections  Act".  ^  „..  ., 

8«c.  a.  Part  IV  of  title  18,  United  States 
Oode,  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
at  the  following  new  chi^ter : 
"Chapter  404.— NATIONAL   INSTITUTE    OP 

0ORBB0T1ON8 

"Sec. 

"6041.  Establishment;  purpose. 

"6043.  Funoiloos. 

"6048.  Dbreotor  and  staff. 

"6044.  Poweie. 

"6046,  Oommlsalon. 

-6046.  liocatloii:  faciUtles. 

"6047.  Educational  Programs. 

"6048.  Admissions. 

"J  6041.    EffTABLISHMXNT;    PtJRPOSE. 

There  Is  hereby  esUbllshed  la  the  Execu- 
tive Ofllce  of  the  President,  an  institute  to 
be  known  as  the  National  Institute  of  Cor- 
rections (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "In- 
stitute') .  It  shaU  be  tbe  purpose  of  the  In- 
stitute to  collect  and  disseminate  useful  data 
rr-iftrding  the  treatment   and  rehabilitation 


of  ortmlnal  offendete:  to  provUe 
to  rwemeX.  8te»e,  looal.  pabUo  UMl  Prtv*** 
iiinenlnetfciTW  ana  mmvUtaaU  retattsg  to  the 
HMtoMBt  and  rebaMlttetlon  of  erlmUMl  of- 
l«Dd«n;  and  to  tormulate  ooneotloiMl  poUoy. 
goals  and  steBdanls. 
"i  6048.  Pdvctsoms. 
Tbe  Institute  la  authorised — 

(a)  to  serve  aa  a  clearliighouse  and  In- 
formation center  for  the  coUeotlon.  prep- 
aration and  d>»emlnstlon  of  all  informa- 
tion on  crime  and  corroottoos.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  procrame  for  prevention  of 
crtOM  and  reeMlTtam.  training  of  oocrectlona 
personnel,  aad  nbabUltation  and  treatment 
of  criminal  offeaden; 

(b)  to  assist  and  serve  to  a  consulting  ca- 
pacity to  Federal.  State,  and  locel  courts, 
departments,  and  agencies  in  tbe  develop- 
ment, maintenance,  and  ooordlnatton  of 
programs.  faoUltles  and  servloe*  for  educa- 
tion, iitfg"'^*-  prevention,  counaallng. 
tT»lnlng,  tieataant,  and  rebabUltaUon  with 
reepect  to  criminal  offeaden; 

(c)  to  encourage  and  aaslst  St«U  and 
local  government  programs  and  servloeB,  and 
programs  and  services  of  other  public  and 
private  agencies.  Inetttuttona,  aad  organln- 
tions  In  tbelr  efforts  to  devMop  and  Imple- 
ment ooReotloas  programs; 

(d)  to  devise  and  conduct  in  varloiis  geo- 
graphical locatioBS,  semlneze.  workabope. 
aad  training  programs  for  law  enforcement 
offloere,  Judges  aad  Judicial  pefeonnel.  proba- 
tlon  and  parole  pweosmei,  iioerectltmalper- 
sonnel,  welfare  workers,  aad  other  peceons, 
intdadtng  lay  aad  parapcefeselonel  pereon- 
n«,  ooaneeted  with  tbe  treatment  and  re- 
habUltstloB  of  criminal  offsndeia; 

(e)  to  devel(9  technlnl  training  t«tfna  to 
aid  in  tbe  devrtcqjinent  of  —tanare.  work- 
shops, and  training  progiwnB  wttbln  tbe  sev- 
eral statee  and  with  tbe  8tat«  and  local 
Bgendee  wbksb  work  with  priaonera,  paroless, 
probationers,  and  other  offendsajs; 

(f )  to  make  gzanta  to  or  enter  Into  oon- 
traets  with  any  pia>llo  or  private  agency, 
institution,  or  indindual  to  carry  out  sem- 
lna».  workabope,  and  training  programe  au- 
thorised  by  this  Act  and  to  evaluate  tbelr 
effeotlvenees; 

(g)  to  ccmduct.  encourage,  and  coordi- 
nate aU  forms  of  riiiarch  rsUting  to  tbe 
causes,  sodologtcal  a^MOts.  prerentioB,  dl- 
agnoals,  and  treataksat  of  crlaUnal  offeaden; 

(h)  to  make  granta  to  or  eater  into  con- 
tracts with  any  public  or  private  agency, 
institution,  or  IndlTklaal  to  cany  out  n- 
search  programs  authorimd  by  this  Aet;  ai»d 
to  prepam  reports  on  tbe  rseeercb  programs 
funded  under  this  Aet,  Inalwrtlng  a  review 
of  the  results  of  such  rseeernh.  an  aasaee- 
ment  erf  tbe  application  of  suob  reeulU  to 
existing  and  to  new  oorreetloas  programs, 
and  deUUed  reoommendatk»a  for  further 
reeearch  to  be  conducted  under  tble  Act; 

and 

(1)  to  formulate  and  dieaeminate  correc- 
tional policy,  goals,  and  standard  rscom- 
mendatloDS  for  FMeral.  State  and  local  cor- 
rectional agMkdes,  organlsationa.  Instltutloitf, 
and  iadividuals. 


"i  6043.  Dmxcroa  AMD  Statt. 

(a)  The  Institute  shall  be  under  tbe  su- 
pervision of  an  officer  to  be  known  as  the 
DirecUM',  who  shaU  be  appointed  by  the 
Commission  to  serve  for  a  term  of  four  years. 
The  Director  shaU  receive  basic  pay  at  the 
rate  provided  for  level  V  of  tbe  Bceoutlve 
Schedule  under  section  6318  of  title  6,  United 
SteteeOode. 

(b)  The  Director  shaU  have  authority  to 
supervise  the  organleation,  employees,  en- 
roUees,  financial  aCaln,  and  aU  other  opera- 
tions of  the  Institute  and  may  employ  such 
staff,  faculty,  and  administrative  personnel 
as  are  necessary  to  the  functioning  of  tbe 
Institute.  Tbe  Director  etaaU  have  the  power 
to  acquire  and  bold  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty for  the  InsUtute  aad  may  receive  gUte, 
donations,  and  truete  on  behaU  of  tbe  Instl- 
t\ite   The  Director  shall  also  have  the  power 
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to  apootat  tucb  Uchnt<mi  or  otbcr  Mtrtaory 
counefia  oomprtwd  of  ooMUltwiU  to  guid« 
noA  wtnm*  ttim  OoflomiMion.  Tb*  DUvotor  1* 
aatborlawl  to  <l«l*g»te  tila  powvn  undw  thl« 
Act  to  each  penoiw  m  he  dMma  appro|»rtet«. 
(c)  U  the  Office  of  Dlrwrtor  la  left  vecuit. 
by  reBlgnatlon  or  otherwUe.  the  Connmlieton 
shall  appoint  a  sucoeaaor  who  Bh*ll  serve  for 
the  unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  office. 

"I  8044.     PowM«. 

TIiB  functtona,  powers,  and  duties  specinea 
in  this  Act  to  be  oarrted  out  by  the  Institute 
.hm^ii  not  be  tfmnaferred  elsewhere  unless 
apwslfloaUy  hewirfter  authorliied  by  the  Oon- 
II  nm  m  addition  to  the  other  powers,  ex- 
press and  implied,  the  Institute  Is  author- 
ized— 

(ft)  to  request  any  PederaJ  department  or 
ageney  to  supply  such  BtatlaUcs.  dftta.  pro- 
gmm  i*porta.  snd  other  material  as  the  In- 
atttuto  dMms  naesssary  to  carry  out  Its  f unc- 
tlooa.  Bach  such  department  or  8«ency  U 
authotlMd  to  oooperftte  with  the  Institute 
and  shaa,  to  the  marl  mum  extent  prac- 
tusable.  oonsalt  with  and  fumlah  informa- 
tion and  adrloe  to  the  Institute; 

(b)  to  arrmnge  with  and  r*lmb\irse  the 
heads  at  mderat  departments  and  agencies 
for  the  use  erf  pewonnel  or  facilities  or 
equipment  of  such  departmwits  and  agen- 


(e)  to  confer  with  and  arall  Itstdf  of  the 
aoJurtTT**'"  serrloee.  reoorda.  and  faculties 
p£  State  ri*^  local  goremment  or  other  pub- 
Ue    or    prtvate    agencies,    organisations    or 

tndtnduala; 

(d)  to  sKter  Into  oontracts  with  public  or 
prtvata  agT""*—  organlBatlona.  or  Individ- 
uals, for  the  performance  of  any  of  the  func- 
tions at  the  Inatttnta; 

(e)  to  oompenaate  consultants  and  mcon- 
ben  ot  any  technical  or  other  advisory  ooun- 
oUa  who  are  not  in  the  regxUar  fuU-tlme  em- 
ploy at  the  United  States,  at  a  rate  to  be 
Sxed  by  the  Director  but  not  exceeding  HOO 
par  il>«m  and  whUe  away  from  home,  or  reg- 
ular place  of  bualnees  they  may  be  allowed 
tnwel  erpenaea.  Including  per  diem  In  lieu 
of  suhstetence.  as  authort»ed  by  section  5703 
of  title  B,  United  States  Code,  for  persona  in 
the  Oovemment  service  employed  Intermlt- 

tantly:  and 

(f)  to  submit  to  the  President  for  trans- 
mittal to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  of 
the  loatitute's  operations,  activities,  ananclal 
eCTv1«tifrti  and  accomplishment  under  this 
Act,  which  may  Include  such  recommenda- 
tkma  as  the  Institute  deems  appropriate. 
"t  S045.  COMMiaBioN . 

(a)  The  overaU  policy  and  operations  of 
the  Inatttute  shall  be  under  the  supervision 
of  the  commission. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  consist  of  the 
Administrator  of  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Administration,  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prtoons,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Youth  Development  and  Delinquency  Pre- 
vention Administration,  the  Director  of  the 
Ifatlonal  Institute  of  Mental  Health,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  United  States  Judiciary  Center, 
and  nine  perwms  havmg  tralnmg  and  ex- 
perience m  the  area  of  correcti<«8  appointed 
by  the  President. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Commlasion  appointed 
by  the  Piealdent  ahall  serve  for  terms  of 
tour  years  and  ahall  be  eligible  for  re^pomt- 
ment.  except  that  for  the  first  compoaltlon  of 
the  Commlaalon.  one-third  of  the  members 
shall  be  appointed  to  one-year  terms,  one- 
thlid  to  two-year  terms,  and  one-third  to 
three-year  terms,  thereafter  each  members 
term  ahaU  bo  for  four  years.  Any  member 
appointed  to  flU  a  vacancy  occurrtog  prior  to 
the  expiration  of  the  term  for  which  his 
tuuthjnsosnr  was  appointed,  shall  be  ap- 
pointed for  the  remainder  of  such  term.  Any 
member  at  the  Commlaelcn  designated  by 
reason  of  his  office  shall  serve  without  term. 

(d)   WhUe  performing  their  duties,  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed 


under  Oovemment  travel  regulations  for 
their  expenses,  and  members  who  are  not  em- 
ployed full  time  by  the  Federal  Gtavemment 
shall  receive  In  addition  a  per  diem  of  •100 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6703  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  for 
peraons  lif  Oovemment  service  employed  in- 
termlttenUy. 

(e)     The    Commission    shall    elect,    from 
amcmg   Its   members,  a  Chairman  and  Vice 
Chairman.  The   Conunlsslon  shall   establish 
Its  governing  rules  of  procedure. 
"5  5048.  Location;  facilities 

(a)  A  suitable  location  for  the  Institute 
shall  be  selected  by  the  Commission 

(b)  Following  the  selection  of  a  location 
for  the  Institute,  the  Director,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Commission,  shall? 

(1)  acquire  such  property  as  has  been  se- 
lected pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  and 

(2)  make  such  aorangements  as  may  be 
necessary  or  desirable  for  the  construction, 
equipping,  and  organization  of  the  Institute. 
•*5  5047.  EDtrcATioNxi,   Programs. 

The  Commission  shall  design  and  stipervlse 
such  seminars.  wortoBhops.  and  training  prx>- 
grams  utlltelng  interdisciplinary  approaches 
(to  include  law  enforcement.  Judicial,  correc- 
tional, and  welfare  as  well  as  probation 
disciplines)  which  ahall  be  appropriate  to  the 
needs  of  the  Institute's  students. 
"i  5048.  Admission. 

(a)  Bach  candidate  (or  admission  to  the 
samtnars.  workahops.  and  traming  programs 
of  the  Institute  may  apply  for  a  tuition 
grant  to  the  State  agency  establlahed  under 
title  I  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  (83  Stat.  198;  43 
U.S.C.  3701  et  aeq. ) ,  In  the  State  In  which  the 
candidate  resides.  The  Director  shaU  pre- 
scribe the  form  of  all  applications  for  ad- 
mission to  the  seminars,  workshops,  and 
training  programs  of  the  Institute  and  ahall 
make  the  final  decision  concerning  the  ad- 
mission of  all  students. 

(b)  While  attending  any  seminar,  work- 
shop, or  training  program  of  the  Institute 
and  while  traveling  In  connection  therewith, 
including  authorized  field  trips,  each  stu- 
dent may  be  allowed  travel  expenses  and  a 
per  diem  allowance  In  the  same  manner  aa 
prescribed  for  persons  employed  Intermit- 
tently In  the  Oovemment  service  under  sec- 
tion 5703(b)  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

Sec.    3.    The    table    of    contents    to    "Part 

IV— coaBEcnoN    op    youthful    op- 

FENDEKS"  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  Inserting  after 

"403.  Juvenile   delinquency 5031" 

the  foUowtog  new  chapter  reference: 
"404.    National    Institute    of    Correc- 
tions   5041". 

Sec.  4.  There  are  authcfflzed  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  3951.  A  bill  to  establish  within  the 
executive  branch  an  independent  board 
to  establish  guidelines  for  experiments 
involving  human  beings.  Referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

NATIONAL      HITMAN      EXPERIMENTATION      STAND- 
ARDS   BOARD    ACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  much 
Invaluable  research  is  done  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  capable  of  conducting  clin- 
ical investigation  on  human  subjects.  As 
a  result,  countless  thousands  of  lives 
have  been  saved.  Massive  sums  of  tax- 
payers' money  support  such  investiga- 
tions. But  despite  several  attempts  to 
legislate  national  standaids,  no  such 
standards  exist. 

Even  as  our  Nation  was  shocked  by  the 
revelation  of  a  barbaric  syphilis  study 


involving  btoek  men  whlob  had  been 
conducted  over  a  period  of  4  decadM. 
himum  experimentation  continued,  and 
continues,  with  neither  ooatxoU,  rerlev 
or  regiilation. 

A  few  days  ago,  we  learned  of  an  eK> 
pOTlment  conducted  in  the  earty  IftSO** 
on  840  women.  They  were  given  the 
hormone  diethylstllbesterol— DES— and 
now  their  daughters,  aged  15  to  21,  are 
found  to  have  an  alarmingly  high  rate  ot 
malignancies.  One  girl  has  died.  One  of 
the  participants  in  the  experlmexit,  in 
1950,  was  only  advised  she  had  been  part 
of  an  experiment  in  August  1972. 

Laws  are  needed  now.  But  the  Congiess 
must  be  very  careful  as  to  how  it  iHt>- 

Laws  which  make  each  agency  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  the  nature  of  Its 
own  experiments  are  inadequate.  What 
is  needed  is  not  a  plethora  of  guldeUoM, 
review  pands.  commissions,  and  so  forth, 
but  a  single  body  capable  ot  reviewing 
human  experimentation  programs,  estalH 
lishlng  national  standards,  and  havlXK 
the  authority  to  take  quick  and  dectelTB 
action  if  abuses  occur.  This  body  should 
be  independent  of  the  agencies  conduct- 
ing the  experiments,  and  dissociated 
from  the  expCTiments  themsehrea. 

For  this  reason,  I  proixise  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  National  Human  Experi- 
mentation Standards  Board. 

The  National  Human  Experimentation 
Standards  Board  would  be  a  separate 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  and 
would  operate  imencumbered  by  the 
guidelines  or  policies  of  any  single  agen- 
cy. It  would  be  free  of  any  consider- 
ations other  than  those  of  a  medical, 
social,  and  ethical  nature.  The  Board 
would  develop  national  standards  vrtrich 
would  apply  with  equal  weight  to  any 
human  experimentation  study  where 
Federal  dollars  are  being  spent. 

The  Congress  would  indeed  be  remiss 
if  it  established  a  human  experimenta- 
tion review  board  or  boards  selected  by. 
and  reporting  to,  the  same  official  in  the 
Government  who  might  also  be  respon- 
sible for  the  approval  of  the  study. 

The  question  of  independence,  there- 
fore. Is  essential  to  the  establishment  of 
a  hiunan  experimentation  standards 
board.  Of  equal  importance,  however,  is 
that  the  board,  knowledgeable  in  cltai- 
cal  investigations,  be  empowered  to  «- 
termine  the  standards  of  such  invesU- 
gatlons.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  should  not  take  such  powers  onto 
itself.  Indeed,  the  Congress  should  facil- 
itate the  Board's  capability  to  adapt  its 
standards  as  new  discoveries  or  cllnK»l 
advances  become  established  among  the 
medical  profession. 

WHO    VOLTTNTraaUl    FOR    MEmCAL    EXPERIM/NTST 

The  Congress  would  make  a  serious  er- 
ror in  adopting  measxu^  which  establlsn 
informed,  voluntary  consent  as  the  pri- 
mary standard  governing  human  experi- 
mentation. .. 

We  have  aU  personally  experienced  sn- 
uatlons  in  which  we  were  either  subOy  or 
overtly  coerced  into  volunteering  ror 
something.  Does  anyone  here  honestly 
believe  that  there  Is  a  total  a*»«^" 
subtle  pressures,  including  psychological 
pressures,  to  every  case  invirtvlng  P"«^' 
ers  serving  extended  sentencee  trtio  vd- 
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uBiear  ior  medical  prcjects  In  the  belle/ 
^mTomr  mUbt  get  "good  Ume"  before 
iStotxo^  taaardr  Parole  boards  are  un- 
,iec  no  oWgatton  whaiwwer  to  ooiniiiit 
themselvee  to  reducing  the  s^mmm  «< 
Mnse  who  vrdtmteer  in  oar  prtsons;  In- 
deed, established  poUcy  is  the  contrary. 
Bowerer.  we  are  aU  aware  of  cases  so^ 
M  the  liBOiiold  cue.  where  parole  ha«  oc- 
euncd  accompiited  by  public  statMaents 
^fgl^^tinm  timt  the  parole  resulted  from 
tgiewsepaaoai  votontary  oootaibatlon  to 
tbe  adraxwe  of  medical  science. 

I  KObmit  tbat  consent  is  a  totally  In- 
i^dequate  standard  for  htnnan  espert- 
nentatlon.  After  all.  the  tragic  case  of 
U«  Tufikecee  volunteers  demon«t.rat.eri 
beyond  any  doubt  the  fact  that  |50  plus 
bgiial  fiiffi**^  served  as  an  indaeefnent 
t»  tbe  puttctpants  to  continoe  in  tbe 

Conaent  Is  crften  granted  under  dareea, 
M  in  cases  where  a  family  member  is 
oitkaily  UU  and  permission  is  given  to 
try  aaythlDflC.  In  g^ieral,  however,  it  is 
not  dear  that  where  consent  is  granted, 
BHSt  people  know  what  they  have  con- 
MOfted  to.  In  fact,  the  reverse  appean  to 
be  true. 

Tl»  famous  medical  authority  Henry 
Snowies  Beecher  of  Harvard  has  re- 
cently written  a  book,  "Research  and  the 
fmHTidnai."  whkh  is  a  mooument  in  the 
IMd  <rf  human  experimentatioa.  He 
writes: 

I*y  suhjects.  sick  or  well,  are  not  lUoely  to 
naderstand  the  fall  impUcatlons  of  oompU- 
catad  prtxjednres,  even  after  careful  expiana- 
aan. 

Who  are  the  people  wtM>  have  been  the 
subjects  of  medical  experiments?  The 
dear  and  shocking  linidicatlons  of  the 
ffloot  recently  revealed  exi>eriments  indl- 
eate  that  the  powerless,  the  poor,  the 
leaat  educated,  and  memb«^  of  minority 
gmms  are  the  likeliest  human  guinea 
Hifi. 

Those  who  are  wmflned,  and  for  whom 
the  experiment  at  least  appears  to  be  a 
way  oat  of  confinement,  volunteer  their 
bodies. 

Those  for  whom  as  little  as  a  $50  pay- 
BMnt,  or  in  the  case  of  prisoners,  $1  a 
day,  constitutes  an  indueement,  permit 
aqKfimentatioo  on  their  bodtea. 

Tbose  who  have  been  diqied,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  women — mainly  Chioano 
women — who  thought  they  were  being 
given  aids  to  contraception.  "Hiey  too, 
are  the  llkdy  subjects  of  experimenta- 
tioQ. 

It  Is  those  who  caimot  understand 
what  Is  being  done  to  them  that  consti- 
tute by  far  the  largest  numbers  among 
hiiTnAi^  experimentation  subiects. 

CtalUren.  tlw  inatituttonaUsed  and 
even  mentally  reUntod,  tbcy  too  are  the 
subjects  of  himan  experimentation. 

In  a  Missouri  prison,  38  volimteers 
were  paid  to  talce  part  in  a  malaria  ex- 
periment. The  prisoners  were  not  offwed 
a  redaced  sentence.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  experiment  when  the  36  hiunan 
subjects  were  compared  to  prisoners  who 
had  not  voiunteenBd.  there  was  no  dif- 
tevnoe  wImmIsimhii  between  the  levels 
«f  mimiiiilMiisiim  of  tlM  two  groups  as 
to  ttw  nature  of  tiw  eiQiertanent.  or  what 
wwiaria  ww.  Tet,  the  volunteers  had 
been  briefed  and  had  given  their  in- 


formed consent  before  partlctpatln*.  The 
study  dlseloeed  that  in  thla  case  about 
y^ffit  the  priaooen  who  volunteered  had 
dooe  80  fortha  Twiriineratlcti 

J.  D.  Arnold  has  conducted  several  1n> 
veetlgattons  Into  the  nature  of  human  ex- 
perimentation studlea.  He  wrttee: 

Ttie  stake  In  m'^<<^>  progrcM  InTotvaB  all 
clasaas  of  jjeople.  Iliere  la  leeaun  to  beHeve 

.  .  that  tl»e  lowier  eoeto  eeoaoaiie  groapa 
ki«  Um  CMMt  MtiitalT 


It  majr  bo  categorically  stated  that 
those  most  likely  to  purchase  and  benefil 
from  newly-tested  drugs  have  virtually 
no  llki^l*'"^^  of  ever  partJclpating  In  the 
tests  which  make  new  drugs  poesible. 

In  his  book,  "Research  and  the  Indi- 
vidual." Dr.  Beecher  cites  the  work  of 
E.  E.  Smith,  whose  article,  "Obtaining 
Volunteers  for  Research.'^  appeared  In  a 
1M2  edition  of  AtTi»Hf.fln  Psychology 
magaalne. 

According  to  Dr.  Beecher's  sources,  the 
n.a.  Employment  Service  is  considered 
to  be  an  estremaly  good  source  for  ob- 
taining vdunteeis  for  luunan  esperi- 
msntafclan,  and  it  does  not  hurt  to  let  the 
VB.  Employment  Service  know  when  the 
experiment  is  Oovnnmeni  ftaianeed. 

It  is  contended  In  ttals  book  tbat  thoee 
referred  bar  the  U.S.  Emidayment  Service 
are  """•>'  more  y*"*"**^*  than  stanlwnts, 
who  tend  to  antirlpale  goals  and  by  vir- 
tue of  tbefr  natural  curiosity  about  what 
is  faanmiliw  to  thsm.  ate  less  desirable. 
It  Is  apparently  not  uMtcaeary  to  go 
throoi^  (diannels  to  gain  the  cooftera- 
tlon  of  the  UJ3.  Employment  Serrloe. 

Dr.  BeecheTs  book  further  notes  that 
military  reserve  units  are  also  consid- 
ered a  good  aNurce  for  human  volun- 
teers. Acain.  thexe  is  not  nuich  redtape 
involved  and  If  tbe  proiect  is  Oovem- 
ment financed,  so  much  the  better. 

•nie  very  fact  that  Oovermnent  epon- 
sorship  or  Oovemment  funds  faclUtate 
the  determination  of  who  becomee  a 
cUnlcal  investigation  subject  must  make 
U5  eatKmely  cliaiy  of  hov  we  permit 
these  funds  to  be  uaetL 

Dr.  Beecher's  book  cites  several  other 
probable  aoureee  for  medleal  research 
volmiteers.  Operational  military  units 
were  said  to  be  good  sources  because 
the  military  volunteers  were  superior  to 
students  in  their  greater  naivete  regard- 
ing the  research.  The  military  volunteers 
were  thought  to  be  better  motivated  and, 
of  ooune,  much  more  Ukely  to  be  avail- 
able for  longer  periods  of  thne. 

Priaooen  and  firemen  were  also  among 
the  f  renuent  subjects  of  medical  research 
involving  human  beings.  Other  subjects 
Included  students,  hospital  and  labora- 
tory personnel,  patient  volunteers,  and 
meo^aers  of  oertaln  religious  or  conscien- 
tious objector  groups. 

Many  States  have  laws  and  regula- 
tions governing  the  basis  for  the  use  of 
prisoners  in  human  experimentation. 
Some  States,  however,  do  not  stipulate 
in  the  regulations  that  the  subjects 
should  have  given  their  informed  consent 
prlOT  to  the  experiment. 

Informed  consent  legislation  has 
proved  difllcult  to  Interpret.  Such  lan- 
guage was  added  to  the  Food,  Drug,  and 
OosmeUe  Act  of  1M2.  but  no  overall, 
standwrd  policy  has  resulted  as  yet. 
There  Is  .Inst  beginning  to  be  amassed 


a  body  of  data  concemteg  tbe  mental 
states  of  tfaoae  wtw  vtrinnteer  fm:  hnman 
esperiments.  In  Ham  past,  normiA  mto- 
Jeets  were  iffenBued  mentaBy  healtfay 
and  iTTiTTi'T^T^  rwi>y  «»«jwtnKd  In  terns 
ca  their  phyrical  health.  One  stnttf.  how- 
ever, dwws  that  pfl8t*latrte  testa  tedl- 
cated  psy  chopathology  In  49  percent  of 
those  wlio  viAnnteered  for  hallnelnegen 
studies  and  they  were  thom^  to  Iwre 
volunteered,  tn  the  main,  doe  to  tbeta- 
maladapUve  persooalltir  trans. 

I  hasten  to  assure  the  Oongrees  and 
the  public  at  large  that  I  would  not  ham- 
per tbe  eKtraordtaaiT  legttteate  re- 
search In  oiur  Itatioa  which  has  saved  so 
many  Uvea  and  brought  so  man^  of  us 
from  sickness  to  baalth.  Oartalnlir.  tbe 
overwhalmlag  majority  of  resssrch  Is 
conducted  with  tbe  sfcrlet  obsarvaBca  of 
both  i"p*f<i<'^i  and  ethical  conwtdaratiaos. 
But  we  must  act  very  carefuDy.  to  protect 
our  oountty  from  abuses  In  ecparlaMnts 
on  hTTf  beings,  however  rare  such 
abuses  might,  in  fact.  be. 
liBt  us  recall  Hippocrates  admonUliw 
Lite  li  iboct,  sad  the  art  toag: 
catton  tirff*s-*.  daetslan  rtWllnUf., 
perilous. 


oe. 


rmffcnlnnal   iiiilimaliw  tndleale  that 
86  to  M  percent  of  allcdinloal 
tlons  are  Oovemment 
funded. 

It  is  •v'^fnv.  to  tkiiiiiiiMi  hov  many 
agwir*w  or  projects  tharanlslik  be  slnoe. 
in  some  instannea,  madiral  tnvestlgatlaos 
u«  not  dearly  stated  as  Involving  hnman 

sidriecta. 

The  primAial  Psderal  agencies  con- 
cerned are  tte  Vatarana'  AdaainMra- 
tion.  til*  Depaitaaaott  oi  Oef  enae— the 
Army,  Air  Bwca.  and  Marine  CO!  Pi  and 
the NaUoaallnstttufeee of  Health.      __ 

Even  the  Atomic  Energy  dnmailarimi 
can  beooaa  involvad  in  tteenaing  the 
use  of  radioisotopes  for  uJUJuilaMntsi 
purposes. 

Tlw  Googrees  should  act  now.  llHra  ti 

every  indiration  that  dtaiical  \meMt»- 
tlou  win  be  enuiiiiniisly  pnyferated  in 
years  to  ooaoa,  as  caaeer 
other  major  investlgattv* 
stepped  up. 

IilCRBLAnTS     ALIIOU     OK     CUM  I  MM,     0» 
Sl^nBXHaMIB   UfTOLTlSnl   BVMAWe 

A  df^ftdf  ago,  a  f^tfritfiftunt  amgidment 
was  added  to  the  Pood.  Drug,  and  Cos- 
metic Act  to  provide  a  statutory  basis 
for  pf>iicit^  governing  investigations  of 
new  drugs. 

4ppnr^T<g  to  the  provisions  of  this  law. 
manuftusturers  were  to  report  to  the 
Secretary,  projecting  the  planned  clini- 
cal tests  and  <"''i"<'^"g  material  on  pre- 
clinical trials  on  anlraals.  et  cetera. 

The  persons  conducting  the  cUnlcal 
investigation  were  to  assume  direct  re- 
sponslbOi^  for  the  patients,  supervise 
them  directly,  and  not  give  out  the  drug 
to  anyone  else  to  use  wfaUe  tests  were  stiB 
going  on.  

Of  course,  since  that  time  we  have  seen 
drags — such  as  thalidomide — ^whlch  were 
wid^  dtgttHmted  before  they  were  fi- 
nally tested  and  approved.  It  was  later 
discovered  that  thalMemlde  advcnely  af- 
fected thousaiKls  of  tmbem  taflAts. 

The  190  law  also  defined  a  new  drag, 
and  Included  to  its  deftattteo  drags  to 
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which  new  components  were  added.  Com- 
merdaa  dletrlbuttoa  and  test  marketing 
of  drugs  were  prohibited  until  such  time 
as  the  new  drug  appUeatton  was  acted 
upon  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Admln- 
Istratltm. 

Finally,  the  sponsor  of  the  Investiga- 
tion was  to  obtain  signed  statements  of 
informed  consent  from  the  participants 
in  the  experiment  If  the  subjects  them- 
selves could  not  sign,  however,  the  deci- 
sion regarding  investigation  was  to  be 
left  to  the  iwofessional  judgment  of  the 
investigator. 

TH«        MATIDltAl.        HUMAIC        KXrHUMKITTATION 
VrAMDABDa    BOAKD 

The  National  Human  Experimentation 
Standards  Board  would  be  an  independ- 
ent agency  in  the  «iecutive  branch  of 
the  Oovemment.  Its  members  would  be 
appointed  by  the  President  by  and  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

The  m«nbers  of  the  Board  would  be 
persons  of  demonstrated  Imowledge,  ed- 
ucation, and  experience  in  the  field  of 
clinical  investigations.  Each  member 
would  serve  for  a  period  of  3  years, 
and  would  be  eligible  tor  reappointment 
for  one  additional  term. 

The  members  of  the  Board  would  be 
auihortaed  to  appoint  personnel,  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  the  personnel  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  title  5  of 
the  Uhlted  States  Code. 

The  Board  would  make  the  rules  which 
would  govern  its  ftmctioDs,  and  have  the 
right  to  delegate  autiiorlty. 

Experts  ^"^  consultants  could  be  made 
available,  under  the  terms  of  section  3109 
o£  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

The  Board  could  appoint  one  or  more 
advisory  committees  to  be  composed  of 
such  jarlvate  citizens  and  officials  of  gov- 
ernment at  all  levels  as  the  Board  would 
deem  suitable. 

The  services  and  facilities  of  other 
agencies  of  Govwnment  would,  with 
their  consent,  be  called  upon.  Other 
senrices  of  a  voluntary  and  uncompen- 
sated nature  could  be  acc^}ted  by  the 
Board,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3676  of  the  revised  statutes,  and 
unconditional  gifts  of  services  or  prop- 
erty could  be  accepted  as  well. 

The  Bocurd  could  enter  into  contracts 
or  agreements  with  other  public  or  pri- 
vate ntmprofit  witt^j^  to  conduct  studies 
as  requlied  by  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

The  Federal  agencies  are  authorized 
and  directed  to  make  available  to  the 
Botu^  whatever  services  or  information 
the  Board  whenever  services  or  In- 
formation the  Board  requests,  insofar  as 
practicable. 

The  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Bocu-d  would  be  compensated,  respective- 
ly, at  levels  3  and  4  of  the  executive  pay 
schedule. 

The  Board  would  have  subpena  pow- 
ers, and  the  right  to  hold  hearings.  Those 
who  conducted  experimMits  and  failed  to 
respond  to  the  Board  could  be  held  in 
ocmtempC  of  court. 

The  Board  would  establish  national 
guidelines  for  human  experimentation  in 
those  projects  fli,anced  by  Federal 
funds.  Any  experiment  could  be  reviewed 
in  its  formulative  stages  to  insure  its 
compliance  with  the  guidelines. 

Where  experiments  already  underway 


are  found  not  to  comply  with  established 
guidelines,  the  Board  could  obtain  an  in- 
junction to  discontinue  the  experiment. 

The  Board  would  submit  an  annual  re- 
port to  the  President  which  would  be 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  with  recom- 
mendations regarding  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  National  Human 
Experimentation  Standards  Board  Act  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  the  August  30.  1972.  Wash- 
ington Post  article  on  DE8  experimen- 
tation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  and 
article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RzcoRs,  as  follows: 

S.  3951 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  shall  tt«  known  as  the  "National  Human 
Experimentation  Standards  Board  Act". 

CaTABLIBHMXKT  OF   BOAKD 

Skc.  2.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established,  as 
an  Independent  agency  In  the  executive 
branch,  a  National  Human  Experimentation 
Standards  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Board"). 

(b)  The  Board  shaU  be  composed  of  5 
members  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  from  among  individuals  who  by  vir- 
tue of  their  service,  experience,  or  education 
are  especially  qualified  to  serve  on  the  Board. 
The  members  shall  select  a  Chairman  and  a 
Vice  Chairman  from  among  their  member- 
ship. The  terms  of  office  of  each  member  of 
the  Board  shall  be  3  years  except  that — 

( 1 )  the  members  first  appointed  shall  serve, 
as  designated  by  the  President,  1  for  a  term 
of  1  year,  2  for  a  term  of  2  years,  and  2  for 
a  term  of  3  years; 

(2)  any  member  appointed  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy shall  serve  for  the  remainder  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  appoint- 
ed; aind 

(3)  a  member  shall  be  eligible  for  reap- 
pointment for  one  additional  term. 

(c)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Board  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers  and  3  members  of  the  Board 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  except  that  the 
Chairman  may  prescribe  a  lesser  number  to 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting hearings. 

(d)  Members  should  be  chosen  from  per- 
sons who  are  representative  of  the  fields  a.s- 
soclated  and  concerned  with  clinical  Investi- 
gations. 

ADMUnSTRATTV*  POWBR8 

Skc.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  the  Board  is  authorized 


(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
personnel  of  the  Board  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  title  5,  United  States  Code; 

^2)  malte,  promulgate,  issue,  rescind,  and 
amend  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  functions  vested  In 
the  Board  and  delegate  authority  to  any  of- 
ficer or  employee; 

(3)  employ  experts  and  consultants  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  3109  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code; 

(4)  appoint  one  or  more  advisory  com- 
mittees composed  of  such  private  citizens 
and  officials  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments  as  it  deems  desirable,  to  ad- 
vise It  with  respect  to  its  functions  under 
this  Act; 

(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel,  information,  and 
facilities  of  other  Federal.  State,  and  local 
public  egencles  with  or  without  reimburse- 
ment therefor; 

(6)  accept  voluntary  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3678   of   the   Bevlsed   Statutes; 


(7)  accept  unconditional  gifts  of  dona, 
tlons  of  services,  money,  or  propwiy,  imj^ 
personal,  or  mixed,  tangible,  or  Intaagibl*; 

(8)  take  such  actions  m  may  b*  requUM 
for  the  accomplishment  of  Hit  objeotlTw  of 
the  Board;  and 

(9)  make  contracts  wltb  pubUo  or  put. 
Tate  non-profit  entltiea  to  conduct,  studte 
related  to  the  purpons  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Upon  request  made  by  the  Board,  each 
Federal  agency  Is  authorlXAd  and  directed 
to  make  Its  services,  equipment,  personaai, 
facilities,  and  information  (Inclviding  nig- 
gestlons,  estimates,  and  statistics)  available 
to  the  greatest  practlcablA  extent  consistant 
with  other  laws  to  the  Board  In  the  perform- 
tmce  of  is  functions  with  or  without  reim- 
bursement. 

(c)  Each  member  of  a  oommlttee  ap- 
pointed  pursuant  to  clause  (4)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  who  is  not  an  ofllcar  or 
employee  of  the  Fedsral  QoTemment  abaU 
be  compensated  at  the  rate  preaoribad  ft* 
OB-lS  under  section  6332  of  title  6,  United 
SUtes  Code,  for  each  day  he  is  engaged  in 
the  actual  performance  of  bis  duUea  (in- 
cluding travelttme)  as  a  member  of  a  com- 
mittee. All  members  shall  be  reimburaad  for 
travel,  subsistence,  and  necaasary  expanaas 
Incurred  In  the  p>erformanoe  of  their  duttas. 

(d)  (1)  The  Board  or  any  duly  authorlflMl 
subcommittee  or  member  thereof  may,  tat 
the  purposes  of  carrying  out  the  provialons 
of  this  Act,  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act 
at  such  times  and  places,  administer  such 
oaths,  and  require  by  subpena  or  otherwise 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  such  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  such  books, 
records,  correspondence,  memoranda,  papen, 
and  docimients  as  the  Board  or  such  subcom- 
mittee or  member  may  deem  advisable.  Any 
member  of  the  Board  may  administer  oathi 
or  affirmations  to  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  Board  or  before  such  subcommittee  or 
member.  Subpenas  may  be  issued  under  the 
8ignatui«  of  the  Chairman  or  any  duly 
designated  member  of  the  Board,  and  may 
be  served  by  any  person  designated  by  the 
Chairman  or  such  member. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  oontiimacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  under  paragraph  (1) 
by  any  person  who  resides,  Is  found,  or  trans- 
acts business  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
district  court  of  the  United  States,  auoh 
court,  upon  application  made  by  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  at  the 
request  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Board,  ahaU 
have  Jurisdiction  to  Issue  to  such  peraon 
an  order  requiring  such  person  to  appear 
before  the  Board  or  a  subcwnmlttee  or  mem- 
ber thereof,  there  to  produce  evidence  If  so 
ordered,  or  there  to  give  testimony  touch- 
ing the  matter  under  inquiry.  Any  failure  of 
such  person  to  obey  any  such  order  of  the 
court  may  be  punished  by  the  coxirt  as  a 
contempt  thereof. 

COMPENSATION 

Skc.  4.  (a)  Section  5814  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the   foUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(59)  Chairman.  National  Human  Experi- 
mentation Standards  Board." 

(b)  Section  5815  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof   the    foUowing   new   paragraph: 

"(96)   Members,  National  Human  Experi- 
mentation Standards  Board  (4)." 
FUNcnoira 

Skc.  5.  (a)  It  ^all  be  the  function  of  the 
Board  to — 

(1)  establish  guidelines  for  tbe  involve- 
ment of  human  beings  In  medical  experi- 
ments which  are  funded  In  whole  or  in  part 
with  Federal  funds; 

(2)  review  all  planned  medical  experimenta 

that  Involve  human  beings  wfal<di  are  fund- 
ed In  whole  or  in  part  with  Federal  fonda 
to  determine  if  the  guldellnea  eaftiOiUahad 
under  paragraph  (1)  are  being  oomplled 
with; 
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(8)  obtain  an  Injtinotton  to  pravent  such 
MmarUnentatlon  In  a  oaaa  where  sueta  «c- 
jIjiTnirr*-  am  fotind  not  to  ooaiplr  with 
^HUrfijMi  giililallnaa-  and 

(4)  prapan  and  submit  an  anniud  report 
to  tt»  Prealdant;  fOr  tranatnlttal  to  tlM  Oon- 
0Ma  iwwninanrtlnf  lagialaOon,  if  required, 
j^datatUng  tba  patiuiiiianra  of  tha  Board 
during  the  preceding  year. 

•Xmane  or  DBS  zm  Bablt  I960's  DucLoaxo 
(By  BMiiard  Oaraar) 
Chicago. — A  syuUielle  female  hormone — 
r^oently  aaaodatod  with  caacea< — was  given 
to  840  pragzuuU  «-""""  bera  in  1960-62  as 
pjrt  of  a  clinical  experiment  of  which  they 
were  unaware.  The  cases  are  only  now  being 
toUowedup. 

The  hormone  la  dl^liylBtUbeBteroi,  also 
yfii«rf  DE8  or  stUbaatarol.  In  tha  lata  1960a 
three  Boston  reaaarebera  found  "a  highly 
(IgnllLcant  aaaoelatlon"  between  DBS  and 
n^lnal  cancer  among  tbe  daughters  of 
somen  there  who  had  taken  the  drug  to 
pnrent  miscarriage.  Tha  daughters  were 
10  to  23  years  (dd  when  tha  mallgnanclas 
■we  Identtfled  and  treated.  One  of  them 
died. 

(liBta  lost  year,  tbe  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration said  It  was  requiring  tbe  manu- 
facturars  of  DBS  and  similar  hormonea  to 
f^ianga  the  preacrlblng  instructions  to  warn 
tbat  they  must  not  be  used  In  pregnancy.) 
At  the  time  of  the  Chicago  experiment, 
physlflans  had  no  reason  to  auapect  DES  of 
eaooer-cauaing  potential  In  the  patients' 
ohOdran. 

Qr.  Charlaa  UoCartney.  who  participated 
In  tlia  eq>erlinent,  said  Its  piupoae  was  to  de- 
termine whether  DBS  was  reaUy  helpful  In 
pferentlng  complications  of  pregnancy,  as 
was  widely  believed  then.  T'he  answer  from 
tba  experlmant   waa   negative,   he   said. 

Tba  study  waa  conducted  at  the  University 
of  Chicago's  Department  of  Obstetrics  and 
Oynecdogy  among  patients  at  Chicago's 
Lybig-ln  Hoapltal  from  Sept.  38,  1B60, 
Uiiongb  IfOT.  20, 1963. 

Aa  each  woman  registered  at  the  hospital's 
pnnatal  cUnio  during  tbat  period,  she  was 
autosnatloall.  entered  into  the  experlmant. 
TliBie  wera  2,102  in  all,  but  tbe  group  waa 
anbaequently  reduced  to  1.646.  Of  tbeae.  840 
were  given  DES.  The  others  received  place- 
bos, or  tabtata  containing  no  drugs. 

Wbleh  piU  tba  patlant  reoatred  depended 
oa  whotber  aba  ««■  aa  aven  or  odd  number 
«r  oonaeeatlFe  onler.  Not  eran  cUnldaiis  wbo 
attrnrtad  Um  women  know  wtaieb  taUeta 
tad  DBS  beeauaa  thay  ware  oonoealad  In  a 
ooda. 

DeaerUdng  tbe  manner  In  wbleh  Om  ex- 
pviment  was  oonduoted,  tbe  reawarrhars  r»- 
ported: 

"Every  patient  oai  raglstering  In  our  pre- 
natal cUnloa  who  waa  tbougbt  to  be  prag- 
nant  batw<aea  six  to  30  weaka.  induitva;  waa 
offered  a  box  of  tablets  without  cliazge.  In- 
duded  were  women  who  were  known  to 
have  complications  such  as  clironlc  hyper- 
tensive Tasrolar  disease.  dlabet«a  meilitus, 
or  repeated  abartlona. 

"■aeh  patlant  waa  toM  that  previous  re- 
ports tniltnatad  tbat  tbe  tablets  were  of  Ttilue 
ta  prevantbis  aoma  at  tbe  oompUcaitlona  of 
pregnancy  and  tbat  tbey  would  cause  no 
barm  to  ber  cr  bar  tatua."  Tba  report  ap- 
peared in  tbe  Amartean  Journal  of  Otaatatrloa 
aod  Oyiwcology.  Vol.  M.  1868. 

"nia  cblaf  autbor  of  tha  report  waa  tha  late 
Dr.  WlUlam  J.  Dlaekmann.  chairman  of  tba 
Department  of  Obatetrlcs  and  Oynecology  as 
weU  as  cblel  of  staff  of  tha  haspitaL  He  died 
In  1987. 

Dr.  MoCartney,  who  participated  In  tbe 
eipeilUMnt,  said  Dr.  Dleckmann  xuged  the 
study  baeMtaa  "tbonsanda  of  women  were 
taking  atnbeatml  aad  a  great  deal  waa  writ- 
tea  abovt  tlaa  tei  i  aaaiiil  aalvace  rate  in  bigta- 
rtak  pragnanetaa  .  .  .  Dr.   Dlaekmann  waa 


Dr. 

ooodnetad  tn.  an  era  tm  whieb  tbara  waa  "no 
sucb  tblng  aa  InConnad  neniaant"  Ha  aald. 
"Infozmad  ooziaant  la  a  oorrent  xegulatUai. 
Now  tbey  have  very  rigid  oonttda.  Ifa  dona 
by  ocnnmlttaa  and  all  tbat.  At  tbat  tUoa  tbara 
were  no  regolatlana  Ilka  that  .  .  . 

"At  ttka  Ham  ot  tba  aaqMrtmant.  tbara  waa 
..n^wtwj  known  about  tha  auUgnaney  poten- 
tial of  tbla  naateriaL  TiMlaail,  tbla  ctUi  baa  to 
ba  datanolnad." 

MAT  H0U>  ANBWBi 

Dr.  KeCartney  said  tha  Dterkmann  atudy 
ta  of  parUoular  ralua  today  bacauaa  U  may 
bold  tba  answw  to  wbatbar  tbara  is  a  tlma- 
bomb  effect  to  DES  uaa. 

"As  tbe  only  satisfactory,  sclenttfleaUy  eon- 
trolled  stttdy  dealing  with  tbe  admtnlatration 
of  stUbeatrol."  he  said.  It  provldea  a  baais 
for  atodylng  tbe  long-ranga  eOeet  of  iHe  of 
the  drug  dtirtng  pregnancy. 

"It  woiUd  help  us  a  great  dead  If  tbe  pa- 
Uanta  in  tba  study  can  be  traced." 

Tbe  job  of  tracking  down  tbe  women  In- 
volved In  the  expertmmt  and  their  children 
has  fallen  to  Dr.  Frederick  P.  Zuspan.  chair- 
man of  tba  Dapartment  of  Obatetrlca  and 
Oyneeolcgy  and  ohlaf  of  ataS  at  Cbleago 
[•ylng-ln.  Zuapan  did  not  take  part  in  the 
experiment.  OSdaU  at  Gbloago  lylng-ln  de- 
clined to  answar  quaatlona  about  the  experl- 
mant and  '\^rtu4t>tt  ail  inqulriaa  to  Zuapao. 

"I  f^ri  answer  no  questions  regarding  tbe 
Btudy  or  plans  for  a  follow-up,"  Zuapan  aaid. 

Howerer,  a  follow-up  ta  in  tha  wofta.  It  waa 
leamad  l,flO0  lattara  bad  bean  aeat  ovar  Zua- 
pan'a  algnatura. 

A  Chleivo  mother  who  waa  Involved  ta  tbe 
eiqMrlniant  aald: 

"I  Otat  learned  of  it  when  I  received  a  let- 
tar  from  the  imlveralty  datod  Aug.  B,  1973.^1 
had  never  been  told  I  waa  part  of  an  experi- 
ment. 

"I  had  no  ttoubla  ooaeaivtng.  I  bad  navar 
bad  a  mtaoarrlaga  or  aboctacL  I  aheady  bad 
one  ohllO.  There  vara  no  eoaoqillcattoiia  at  all 
about  my  pregnancy.  I  waa  amarart  to  laam 
I  was  in  sucb  an  exparlntent.'' 

She  does  not  know  whether  she  leoeived 
DES  or  the  blank  tableta.  Her  daughter,  wbo 
wUl  tje  21  in  October,  baa  bad  only  one  aertoua 
illneas  and  tbat  reaultad  firom  a  rupttirad  mp- 
pandtac. 

Ttia  Identtttas  of  the  wonen  who  partici- 
pated tn  tha  experiment  are  known  only  to 
Chicago  Lylng-ln  officials. 

Tha  first  indloatlan  there  might  be  some 
association  between  DEB-tieated  mothers 
and  the  occurrence  of  vaginal  cancer  In  their 
daugbtera  wm  oontahied  In  a  refiort  A|nll 
33,  1971,  in  tbe  New  Bnglanri  Journal  at 
Uedtdna. 


Drs.  Arthur  Herbat,  Howard  xnfelder  and 
David  nrt  ail— .  warklng  a*  Vhieeat  Me- 
morial Hoapltal.  warn  myaUfled  by  aavaa  eaaaa 
of  veglaal  oanear  whleh  oama  to  tba  hoa- 

pltal's  attention  during  tba  period  IMg-dS. 
Tbe  patient's  ages  ranged  from  ifi  to  22.  Tbla 
was  oonsidered  rare.  In  the  detective  work 
that  followed,  tbe  investigators  sought  a 
variety  of  explanatlona  and  dlauoeied  that 
In  eacb  oaae.  tbe  mother  bad  bean  treated 
with  DHB  during  pxegaanoy. 

The  aelenttsta  then  reported: 

"Thete  is  a  highly  atgnlfloant  aaaodatton 
between  tba  treatment  of  tbe  motheia  wltb 
estrogen  dletbylstUbeetroa  during  pregnancy 
and  the  subaequent  development  of  ade- 
noearelnema  of  tbe  vaginas  In  their  daugh- 
tera." 

Tbay  aald.  'TTba  time  of  birth  at  thaaa 
patlanta  <UI48  to  1961)  ooineldaa  arltb  the 
baclnning  of  widespread  use  of  eatrogaas  In 
support  of  blgh-rlak  pregnancy. 

"It  is  likely  that  more  f>atients  with  tbe 
tumtH-  win  appear  as  glrla  who  were  exposed 
in  utero  come  to  maturity.  Furthermore,  al- 
though our  eldeet  patient  was  disoo^Mred 
at  the  age  ot  32  years.  It  is  poaalble  that  thaaa 


wm 
tha  'aa  itek' 

Ihm  wonan  who  parttolpatert  in  the  Cltl- 
oago  cipanaiant  wen  given  doaaa  of  DXS 
aai^  In  pragnaoey  ana  tSta  Ooaaga  waa  In- 
;  ragnlarty.  Aeeanhog  to  the  reeearoh- 
Mrty  doaaa  oontetiMd  five  to  36 
mlllgianiB  at  mBL  la  the  oaMiaa  of  paag- 
nancy,  doaaa  Increaaad  to  aa  muoh  ae  UO 
mg  daUy  inth*  S4th  and  3Stb  waatt."  tha  ra- 


DlethylatUhaatro*  la  atUl  In  uaa.  U  la  pra- 
acrtbed  primarily  for  oanoer  of  tbe  proatate 
in  men,  and  for  naenopatiaal  qpnptoma  In 
and  hi  anuia  eaaaa  for  treatment  of 
aatoer  hi  wiauen.  In  aoaae  dmga  it  Is 
onmhtnad  wtth  male  hoi  UMiuaa. 


By  Mr.  TOWEB: 
S.  30£2.  A  bUl  to  provide  Increaacd  job 
training  onKirtUBitlea  lor  peopla  with 
limited    Wngltoh-«pwJf1ng    at^Uir    Ixy 

Bfitahllnhlng     a     ^f^y-HjpH^-^      iwa«pwm«T 

training  program,  a  teacher  training 
Ijiogram  for  Instrucbm  of  htllngual  job 
training,  and  a  capabOity  to  increaae  tbe 
developmoit  of  instructional  materials 
and  mti^-t\na»  lar  hillngiial  Job  training. 
Referred  to  tbe  Committee  on  I«bar  and 
Public  Welfare. 

BZLiiraDAi.  JOB  Ti*TWT»n  acr  ov  lara 


Mr.  TOWKR.  Mr.  Presldeot.  I  am  to- 
day introdiiBlng  tbe  Bilingiaa  Job  Ikmln- 
ingAotof  1072. 

Far  some  time  now.  ttie  Feder^  Oov- 
emment Imb  UDdertakee  In  a  noMgr  of 
forma  tbe  taak  of  pravldlng  e«iMU  ednea- 
tk>Dal  and  eeonomle  oppartiuiHka  for 
our  dlsadvaotwed  and  vaiaotttr  gmv 
citizens,  m  tbe  field  of  manpower  tnin- 
Ing,  wblcb  this  piapoaal  arttlrn—i,  aoaae 
pracreM  haa  been  made  in  proridlnc  Job 
seeurity  for  our  citlaens  wlio  laek  ade- 
quate preparatton  for  many  emplovment 
opportunltiea.  Unfortunately,  tbis  tmm- 
zess  baa  not  been  conaistant  aoroaa  tbe 
full  apeetran  of  our  society.  For  inatanoe. 
a  grmt  deal  more  oeuki  be  done  to  pro- 
▼Ide  tlie  tools  neceaaaiy  for  tiMtaa  wltb 
^tmityi  Bngllsb  apaeiring  ability  and 
thOH  wbow  eultura  is  wy  different  from 
tbat  of  tbe  gngii«h.«pwaHng  m«HKity. 

Coming  from  tbe  State  of  Taona,  I  can 
spaak.  wltb  aoma  knowledge  aiiout  the 
pllgbt  of  our  Mexican  Amarloan  citi- 
zens whose  prlmai7  language  is  Spanliih, 
mere  has  been  progress  in  providing 
many  m«t*/^»"  Americans  wltb  thoae 
aidUs  needed  to  iMocme  praduettve  msm- 
beta  at  oor  aoeletr.  For  bietanwe.  Operas 
tkm  aoi.  Jobs  f  or  Pregreaa,  Is  a  Sp^a^ 
speaking  organization  primarily  iSTohred 
in  soofM.  Oponatian  BSt  baa  bnd  a  tre- 
mendous impact  In  many  oommnnttJea 
actOH  TOEBa.  Other  Spaniah-epeaking 
serrloe  organlzstions  tiave  also  been  very 
mueb  involvted  in  teaching  ananisb- 
apeaking  Individuala  tbe  proper  tidila  in 
order  to  adbJere  economic  suooess  and 
security. 

NevortlMieea.  I  liave  become  oonTincad 
of  the  great  need  £Dr  more  directten  at 
the  Federal  level  se  ttiat  theae  needed 
aUlls  may  be  obtained  by  ttaoaa  in  our 
sode^  who  do  not  speak  Bngliab  aa  tbdr 
primary  laaicaase.  Wbile  tbe  Dapartment 
of  Latxar  and  other  agendeB  of  tbe  Gov- 
enamtit  have  in  tbe  peat  4  ycai's  ln« 
ereaaed  tbelr  wiphads  on  aaitotlng  ttoeee 
people,  U  is  appannt  that  man  can  be 
done  with  ttie  reBoareae  avaflaUe  to  us. 
Additionally,  many  manpower  tndning 
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programs  have  been  unable  to  Include  a 
component  recognizing  tbe  ilmple  fact 
that  Spanish — or  some  other  language- 
is  the  participant's  primary  langnage. 
Since  these  programs  are  KngUsh-based 
the  services  offered  do  not  reflect  the 
needs  of  those  for  whcnn  they  are  In- 
tended. 

A  number  of  vocational  training  in- 
stitutions In  the  State  of  Texas  have  also 
been  devoting  their  efforts  toward  pro- 
viding Job  training  for  persons  with 
Spanish-speaking  backgrounds  and  some 
excellent  programs  have  been  devel(H>ed. 
However,  almost  without  exception,  the 
programs  embrace  a  preliminary  basic 
ediicaUoQ  program,  perhaps  followed  by 
a  pre-vocational  program.  Both  of  these 
programs  are  aimed  at  developing  enough 
yngiyih-ifiwg'T^g^  aUllty  to  allow  the 
participants  to  be  trained  in  conventional 
lBpgH«h-i#TTgnim*  courses,  or  at  best  in 
such  English -language  courses  supple- 
mented by  coaching  in  Spanish.  Thus, 
the  participant  who  is  Interested  in  Job 
training  Is  forced  into  a  holdlxig  pattern 
before  he  Is  even  able  to  enroll  In  the 
training  he  may  desperately  need  aaA  de- 
sire. Naturally,  the  psychological  and 
ecancnnlc  factors  Involved  result  in  a  high 
dropout  rate. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  intended  to  assist  the 
MHngn^i  individual  In  closing  the  gap  be- 
tween his  own  ability  and  that  of  others 
In  our  society  caused  by  his  language  and 
his  culture.  Further,  it  is  intended  to  al- 
k>w  the  participant  to  utllisse  his  cultural 
experience  rather  than  sacrifice  it.  It  is 
most  important  that  we  realise  that 
America's  Spanish-speaking  and  other 
bilingual  people  want  to  achieve  success 
In  our  society  while  retaining  pride  in 
their  own  heritage.  In  Implemoiting 
socioeconomic  programs  intended  to 
benefit  the  disadvantaged.  Government 
should  keep  this  In  mind  so  that  the  pro- 
grams wHl  effectively  utilize  the  partici- 
pants' own  experience  and  backgroimd. 

This  basic  fact  was  wen  stated  in  a 
recent  report  Issued  by  the  Inter-Agency 
Committee  on  Mexican  American  Affairs. 
The  report  opened  with  the  following 
pfu-agraph: 

In  »ddi«Bslng  ourselves  to  the  special  prob- 
lems of  the  Mezloan-AmerlcAn  In  education. 
we  must  keep  In  mind  that  the  Mexican- 
American  does  not  want,  nor  is  he  going  to 
accept,  systems  and  techniques  which  may 
provide  a  skill  at  the  expense  of  his  culture 
and  Identity. 

I  think  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  this 
premise  exists  among  all  people  in  our 
Nation  whose  main  language  is  some- 
thing other  than  English.  The  bill  I  am 
introducing  today,  focuses  upon  man- 
power tradning  in  a  way  that  would  utilize 
the  baekgroimd  of  the  bilingual  person 
so  that  it  would  not  become  a  crutch  in 
his  efforts  to  achieve  economic  security. 
At  the  same  time,  the  programs  sis  im- 
plemented, wo\ild  be  flexible  enough  to 
allow  for  English  training  when  needed. 
It  would  be,  therefore,  Intercultural  In 
many  respects  placing  onphasls  upon  the 
needs  of  the  individual  trainee  rather 
than  a  particular  technique  or  method. 

Part  B  of  the  legislation  provides  for 
assistance  to  States,  local  educational  in- 
stitutions and  certain  private  nonprofit 
organizations  to  enable  them  to  conduct 


Miirtgiiai  training  programs  primarily  in 
a  language  other  than  English.  This  is 
the  major  section  of  the  bUl  and  would 
receive  «5  percent  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated.     . 

Part  C  would  provide  grants  to  State 
and  educational  Institutions  so  that  they 
could  provide  training  for  teachers  and 
related  educational  personnel  to  enable 
them  to  participate  in  bilingual  job 
training  programs.  It  would  also  provide 
inservice  and  development  programs  to 
Improve  the  qualifications  of  those  per- 
sons participating  in  the  programs.  In 
my  research  on  this  overall  problem,  I 
found  that  this  type  of  training  was 
greatiy  needed  and  was  not  being  given 
enough  priority  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment  to  have  a  significant  Impact. 

Part  D  is  Intended  to  provide  for  the 
development  of  instructional  materials 
such  as  textbooks  and  audiovisual  mate- 
rials. I  believe  that  this  type  of  research 
and  development  is  very  important  if 
this  manpower  training  effort  is  to  keep 
up  with  our  complex  and  changing  tech- 
nology and  occupational  needs. 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe  that 
this  approach  can  result  In  very  produc- 
tive resiolts  for  our  governmental  effort 
to  assist  the  disadvantaged.  While  I  am 
convinced  that  it  can  have  a  lasting  posi- 
tive impact  on  all  segment  of  the  bilin- 
gual community,  as  a  Texan  I  am  partic- 
ularly interested  in  the  Spanish-speaking 
American.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
Spanish-speaking  American  has  a  great 
deal  to  offer  this  Nation  and  is,  for  the 
most  part,  concerned  with  obtaining 
equal  oppOTtunlty  to  our  society.  He  Is 
singularly  untaterested  to  welfare.  An 
tocreased  job  traintog  effort  would  be 
welcomed  by  the  Spanish -speaking  com- 
munity. If  we  are  to  remove  the  vestiges 
of  second  class  citizenry  within  this  com- 
munity, I  think  programs  siich  as  the  Bi- 
lingual Education  Act.  mtoority  enter- 
prise development,  and  this  Bilingual 
Job  Training  Act  offer  the  best  type  of 
public  response. 

In  considering  legislation  of  this  na- 
ture one  cannot  easily  disregard  the 
fact  that  the  average  median  tocome  of 
Spanish-speaking  families  is  nearly 
$3,000  below  the  average  for  the  rest  of 
our  population.  Nor  can  one  esisily  dis- 
regard the  unemployment  rate  which  is 
also  above  the  national  average,  or  the 
fact  that  approximately  one  out  of  every 
five  adults  of  Spanish  origin  has  com- 
pleted less  than  5  years  of  schoolmg 
compared  with  only  one  out  of  25  for  all 
others. 

My  proposal,  therefore,  represents  an 
tovestment  to  the  future  to  assist  many 
of  our  disadvantaged  citizens  who, 
through  no  fault  of  their  own.  have  ex- 
perienced many  difficulties.  Ultimately, 
as  opposed  to  a  welfare  prograjn,  it  rep- 
resents &n  tovestment  toward  a  stronger 
nation  from  both  a  cultural  and  an  eco- 
nomic standpoint.  A  meaningful  pro- 
gram emphasiztog  job  training  and  eco- 
nomic security  will  have  the  effect  of  re- 
ducing welfare  dependency  and  tocreas- 
tog  our  economic  output. 

For  these  reasons.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Congress  will  give  this  legislation  its  very 
careful  consideration.  It  entails  a  pro- 
gram that  offers  great  potential  for  many 


of  our  citizens  and  for  the  Nation  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  this  measure 
be  prtoted  at  this  potot  to  the  Rxcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 

ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rkcou,  as 

follows: 

S.  8063 

Be  it  enacted  fty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representattoea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

BZLZNGXTAI.    JOB    ■nUUKmO 

Past  A — Oknxrai.  PaoTiaioNa 

SHORT    TITLX 

Sec.  101.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the  Bi- 
lingual Job  Training  Act  of  1973. 

CONGRESSIONAL    STATIUXNT    OF    riNsntCS 
Ai«l>    PTTRPOSS 

See.  103.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that 
one  of  the  most  acute  problems  In  the  United 
States  Is  that  which  Involves  mllllona  of  citi- 
zens, both  children  and  adults,  whose  effarti 
to  profit  from  job  training  U  severely  rs- 
strtcted  by  their  limited  Engllah-q>eaklng 
ability  because  they  come  from  envlronineiits 
where  the  dominant  language  Is  other  than 
English;  that  these  persons  are  therefon  un- 
able to  help  to  fill  the  critical  need  for  mors 
and  better- trained  personnel  In  many  vital 
occupational  categories;  and  that  such  per- 
sona are  unable  to  make  their  TnaTlmnm  con- 
tribution to  the  nation's  economy  and  must. 
In  fact,  suffer  the  hardships  of  unemploy- 
ment or  under-employment.  The  Congrssi 
further  finds  that  there  Is  a  critical  ahortaga 
of  instructors  possessing  both  the  Job  knowl- 
edge and  skills  and  the  d\ial  langtiage  eapa- 
blUtles  required  for  adequate  Instructiaii  of 
such  language-handicapped  persons,  and  a 
corresponding  shortage  of  tnstruetianal  ata- 
terials  and  of  instructional  methods  and 
techniques  siiltable  for  such  Instruction. 

It  Is  therefore  the  puipooe  of  this  Act  to 
provide  for  the  conduct  of  Job  tealnlng  pro- 
grams In  the  combined  languages  at  gngllsh 
and  of  the  person's  dominant  language  and, 
further,  to  provide  for  the  developmeat  of 
skilled  instructors  and  of  instructional 
materials  and  techniques  for  bilingual  Job 
training. 

AtTTHOBIZATION    OV    APPROPRIATIOMS 

Sxc.  103.  There  are  hweby  autharlsad  to 
be  appropriated  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1973,  MO.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974,  and 
♦60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO, 
1975,  for  the  purpose  d  making  grants  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  Parts  B,  C, 
and  D  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  66  per 
centvim  shall  be  for  grants  pursuant  to  part 
B  of  this  Act,  36  per  centum  shall  be  for 
grants  pursuant  to  part  C  of  this  Act,  and  15 
per  centum  shall  be  for  grants  pursuant  to 
part  D  of  this  Act. 

DEFmrnoNs 
Sec.  104.  Por  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 
(a  I  The  term  "Job  training"  means  train- 
ing or  retraining  which  is  given  In  schooU 
or  clas&es  ( Including  field  or  lab<»atory  work 
and  remedial  or  related  academic  and  tech- 
nical Instruction  Incident  thereto)  under 
public  supervision  and  control  or  under  con- 
tract with  a  State  board  or  local  education 
agency  or  is  conducted  as  part  of  a  program 
designed  to  prepare  lndlvld\ials  for  gainful 
employment  as  semi-skilled  or  skilled  work- 
ers or  technicians  or  subprofesslonals  in 
recognized  occupations  and  to  new  and 
emerging  occupations,  but  excluding  any  pro- 
gram to  prepare  Individuals  for  employment 
in  occupations  which  the  Commissioner  of 
Education  determines,  and  specifies  by  reg- 
ulation, to  be  generaUy  considered  pro- 
fessional which  requires  a  baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree;  such  term  Includes  guidance 


«d  eonnaellng  (eithar  todlvlduaUy  or 
!hrausb  gnniP  Inatruetlon)  in  connaetion 
^^ueb  tialnlnc  or  for  tha  purpo»  ct 
tedUtating  occtipational  ehotoes;  instrue- 
aaB»iat«i  to  the  occm^sMoo.  or  oocupattans 
Jo%hlch  the  studanta  are  In  training  « 
•nrtructlon  naceisry  for  students  to  banaflt 
Z^  guch  training;  the  training  of  pwMXia 
maged  aa.  or  preparing  to  become  tMohen 
^[Vjob  training  program;  travrt  of  studants 
-_H  lob  training  peraonnei  whUa  angaged 
in  a  training  program;  and  tbe  acqiUaltloa. 
Bjftintenance.  and  repair  of  Instructional 
monUas  aids,  and  aquipment,  but  such 
SJSdoes  not  hiclude  tha  construction, 
.cqulsltlon,  or  Initial  equipment  ot  build- 
Inn  ctf  the  acqulsitloa  or  rental  of  land. 

(b)  Tha  tarm  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
■etarr  o'  Labor. 

(c)  The  t«m  "State"  Includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  States,  the  Dtetrict  of  Ctrium- 
M»,  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco.  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
Oa  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 

(d)  The  term  "local  ediucatlonal  agency" 
means  a  board  at  education  or  other  legally 
eiHistltuted  local  school  authority  having  ad- 
ntnlstratlve  control  and  direction  of  pubUc 
(iSBsntary  or  swsondary  schools  in  a  city, 
oonnty  township,  school  district,  or  poUtlcal 
(ubdlvlslon  m  a  State,  or  any  other  pubUo 
Vocational  institution  or  agency  having  ad- 
BlnlBtratlve  oontrol  and  direction  of  an  edu- 
fttli''^'  program. 

(e)  The  term  "high  school"  does  not  in- 
elnie  any  grada  beyond  grade  13. 

It)  -nia  t«rm  "poat-sacondary  educational 
tnitltutlon"  mauu  an  institution  legaUy  au- 
ttiorlMd  to  provlda  poat-seoondary  education 
within  a  State  for -persons  sixteen  years  of 
age  <v  older  who  have  graduated  from  or  left 
dHBentary  or  secondary  school. 

(g)  The  tarm  "private  vocational  training 
Instttatlon'*  means  a  bualness  or  trade 
Bhool,  or  technical  Institute  or  other  tech- 
Bioal  or  vocational  school.  In  any  State, 
which  (1)  admits  as  regular  students  only 
parsons  who  have  ocanpl»ted  or  left  elwaan- 
tary  or  secondary  school  and  who  have  the 
•hillty  to  benefit  from  the  training  offered 
by  snch  inatittitlon,  and  (3)  la  legally  »n- 
tJiorlzed  to  provide,  and  provides  within 
mat  State,  a  program  of  training  designed  to 
fit  Individuals  for  useftU  employment  in 
neognlzed  occupations. 
snnRAL  RKspowsxBnjmB  or  the  sBcarrART 

or    I,AJKMt 

Sac.  108.  The  Secretary  shaU,  In  addition  to 
ttw  qieclfic  reaponalbUltiM  impoaed  by  this 
act,  (1)  dev^op  and  dlflsemlnate  accurate  In- 
formation MX  the  status  of  bilingual  Job 
training  in  aU  parts  of  the  nation.  (3)  evalu- 
ate the  Impact  of  such  bilingual  Job  training 
on  the  shortages  of  well-trained  perstHinel, 
tha  unemployment  or  under-employment  «rf 
persons  of  limited  English-speaking  ability 
and  the  ability  of  such  persona  to  contribute 
fully  to  the  nation's  economy,  and  (3)  report 
his  fln^iingB  annually  to  the  Congress. 

Part    B — State    BaJxacAi,    Jos    Thaiicimc 

PaOOBAKS 

AtrrBosizATXOH  or  grantb 
tec.  106.  Prom  the  sums  made  available 
for  grants  under  this  part  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 103,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  Statee,  local  educational  agencies, 
poet -secondary  educational  institutions,  pri- 
vate vocational  training  InstltutlonB,  or  to 
such  non-profit  (xganlzatlons  especially  cre- 
ated to  serve  a  group  whose  language  aa  com- 
monly used  la  other  than  English,  In  sup- 
plying training  and  employment  In  recog- 
nlzad  occnpationa  and  new  and  emerging 
occupations,  to  assist  them  In  conducting 
bUlngnal  Job  training  programs  for  persons 
of  all  ages  In  all  communities  of  the  States 
which  ar*  designed  to  ensure  that  Job  train- 
ing programs  are  avaUable  to  all  indlvldtiala 


who   dartre   and    nead   sush   hlUTignal    Job 
braining. 

xrsa  or  rrif "  fumim 

Sac.  107.  OraaU  im^lar  this  part  may  be 
used,  in  aooardaaoe  with  appUoaUona  ap- 
proved under  section  106,  fee  tlia  following 
purpoaaa: 

(a)  Bilingual  Job  training  programs  n>r 
high  school  stiidents  which  are  deaignad  to 
prepare  them  for  entry  into  a  work  situation 
upon  graduation  from  blfl^  schooL 

(b)  Bilingual  Job  training  pragisms  for 
pers<»ia  who  have  complatad  or  left  tfaoBStt- 
tary  or  secondary  school  and  who  ax*  avaU- 
able for  training  by  a  poatsacondary  eduoa- 
tlonal  institution. 

(c)  Bilingual  Job  training  programs  for 
persons  who  have  already  entered  the  labor 
market  and  ^rtio  desire  or  need  training  or 
retraining  to  achieve  year-round  «nploy- 
ment,  adjust  to  changing  manpower  needs, 
expand  their  range  of  skills,  or  advance  In 
employment. 

(d)  Training  allowances  for  participants 
In  ht^1"r'«J  Job  training  programs  subject  to 
the  same  conditions  and  limitations  aa  thoee 
set  forth  In  section  3SB3  ot  the  Manpower 
development  and  Training  Act  of  19«  as 
amended  by  the  Manpower  Act  of  1986. 

APPI-ICATIONS  rOE  OtAZITS   ANB  COimmOWB  TOE 
AFf>«OVAI. 

Sec.  108.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  part  may 
be  made  to  State  boards  of  vocational  educa- 
tion upon  application  to  tha  Secretary  at 
such  time  or  tlmea.  In  such  manner,  and  con- 
taining or  accompanied  by  such  Information 
aa  the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Such  appli- 
cations shall — 

(1)  proTlde  tliat  the  activltlee  and  serv- 
ices for  wfaleb  aaslatanoa  tinder  this  title  is 
sought  wlU  be  admlnlatarad  by  or  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  board  for  vocational 
education; 

(3)  sat  forth  a  program  for  carrying  out 
the  purpoaaa  set  forth  in  section  107  and 
provide  for  such  methods  of  admlnlatratlMX 
as  are  necessary  for  the  proper  and  elBciant 
operation  of  the  program; 

(3)  set  forth  a  program  of  such  stoe,  scope, 
and  daetgn  as  wiU  make  a  substantial  step 
toward  acbiavlng  tha  purpcaa  of  this  act; 

(4)  sat  fMth  policies  and  procaduraa  which 
assure  an  equitable  distribution  of  funds 
for  the  purpoaaa  stated  In  section  107  and 
among  the  various  potential  applicant  agen- 
cies within  the  State; 

(6)  provide  for  such  fiacal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procadurae  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of  and 
accounttag  for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
applicant  under  this  title;  and 

(6)  provide  for  """"g  an  annual  report 
and  such  other  reports  In  such  form,  and 
containing  such  information,  as  tha  Secre- 
tary may  reasonably  require  to  carry  out  its 
functions  under  this  Act  and  to  determine 
the  extent  to  which  funds  provided  under 
this  part  have  bean  eflaetiva  in  improving 
the  training  mjp«>t.i't»ii:iit  of  persons  in  the 
area  served,  and  for  keeping  records  and  for 
according  such  access  thereto  as  tha  Secre- 
tary may  fl"'i  nnrannnrj  to  asaiire  tha  correct- 
ness and  verification  of  such  reports. 

(b)  A  grant  under  this  part  may  be  made 
directly  to  a  local  educational  a^ncy  or 
agencies,  or  to  postsecoodary  educational 
Institutions,  or  to  private  vocational  train- 
ing institutions,  or  to  such  non-profit  or- 
ganl2sations  especially  created  to  serve  a 
group  whose  language  as  commonly  used  is 
other  than  English.  In  supplying  training 
and  employment  In  recognized  occupations 
and  new  and  emerging  occupations,  upon 
application  to  the  Secretary  at  such  time  or 
times  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary,  but 
only  If  and  when  the  agency  of  this  State 
which  serves  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education  approves  such  application  In  ad- 
vance  Such  application  shall  conform  to  the 


(e)  Amandinaiita  of  appllrations  sliall.  os- 
oaiit  as  tlia  Damslaij  may  otharwiaa  provide 
by  er  pozsuant  to  xagnXattooa.  ba  subject  to 
approval  in  tha  aaoa  manner  aa  orlgtnat 
appltaatloTis 

Sac.  100.  (a)  Tlia  Secretary  ahaU  pay  to 
aaelx  applicant  which  haa  an  appUeatton  ap- 
ptovad  nndar  this  part  an  amount  equal  to 
tha  total  sums  expanded  by  tlia  applicant 
under  tha  application  for  tha  purpeaas  set 
forth  therein. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  part  may  be 
made  In  tnatallmanU  and  in  advance  or  by 
way  of  reimbursemant,  with  neeeasary  ad- 
justments on  account  oit  overpayment  or  un- 
derpayment. 

Pjur  C — Tbacioe  TBAmxHa  PaoaaAic 

ACTKOEBBATIOir   OF  OEAVTS 

Sec.  110.  From  tha  sums  made  avallaltle  for 
grants  xindar  tills  part  punuant  to  ssctlon 
109,  the  Secretary  Is  autiMKlaad  to  make 
grants  to  States  or  directly  to  educational 
Institutions,  either  public  or  private,  to  aa- 
Blst  tham  In  oonducting  training  for  Instruc- 
tors of  bUlngual  Job  training  programs, 
xraa  or  rmwAi.  ruxina 
Sec.  ill.  Onmta  under  this  part  may  ba 
used  for  the  following  purpoaw:  (a)  Provtd- 
ing  praaarrlca  training  isalgnaii  to  piapare 
parsons  to  participate  in  bilingual  }ob  train- 
ing programs  aa  iBatruetots.  aidaa,  or  otliar 
ancillary  education  paraonnal  audi  aa  aoun- 
stfors.  and  Inaarvlca  and  davatoiNnant  pro- 
grams designed  to  enable  such  paianwa  to 
continue  to  Improve  their  qtialtfloatlons 
while  participating  In  such  ptogtams. 

(b)  FeUowshlps  or  traineeabipa  tor  paeaons 
engaged  in  such  piaeai»lca  or  inaarvlaa  train- 
ing. 

APPLiCATXoKs  n»  GtsAirrB  AitD  comnnoira  voa 
AFPaovai. 

Sec.  113.  (a)  A  grant  under  tliia  part  may 
be  made  upon  application  to  tlia  Bacratary 
at  such  time  or  times.  In  such  manner,  and 
containing  or  aceon^anled  by  such  informa- 
tion as  tbe  Secretary  deems  nacaaeary.  Such 
application  shall  contain — 

(1)  a  daacr^tlon  of  the  nature,  duratitm. 
purpose  and  plan  of  the  proposed  training 
program; 

(3)  full  Information  aa  to  tha  capabUttles 
of  tha  aivUcant  instttatlon  to  taaoh  tha 
]nh  aklUa  content  at  tha  programa  tat  wCilch 
paraona  are  balng  trained,  including  a  Uatlng 
of  the  Job  training  ceuraaa  offaratf  by  tliat 
Institution  togatbar  with  tha  Indlaatlan  of 
approval  by  State  aganciaa  and/or  acoadlta- 
tion  by  regional  or  national  accrediting  as- 
aociatlona; 

(3)  tha  quallflcationa  of  tha  principal  staff 
irtio  will  iM  raaponsible  for  tha  training  in- 
cluding, speclflcally,  Information  to  rtiow 
that  such  principal  staff  la  quaUiied  to  taach 
in  the  language  othM:  tixan  Engllah  to  ba 
used  In  the  bilingual  Job  training  program 
for  which  tha  pwsons  are  being  Gained; 

(4)  a  statement  of  tha  minimum  qualifi- 
cations of  persons  to  be  enrolled  in  tha  train- 
ing program,  a  4ascrlptlon  of  the  prooeaaes 
to  be  used  in  tbe  selection  of  paraona  to  ba 
trained,  and  the  amounts  of  tallowablps  or 
tralnaeeiilps  to  be  granted  to  tbe  persons  en- 
rolled; 

(5)  a  Justification  of  the  amount  of  grant 
fun<b   requested;    and 

(6)  such  control  and  fund  acooimtlng  for 
Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant. 

(b)  Tha  Secretary  naay  approve  applica- 
tions for  grants  undar  this  part  only  If — 

(1)  tha  appllcatlonB  meet  tha  requirements 
set  forth  In  sulisectiCHi  (a) ; 

(3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  hlllngnal 
Job  training  programs  requiring  the  servlcea 
of  the  persons  to  be  trained  have  baan  or  wUl 
be  actually  condnctad  In  tiM  State  or  Stataa 
being  served  and  tliat  ennrfleea  will  be  se- 
lected from  or  for  such  programs;  and 
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'  (3)  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  ap- 
plloant  insUtutlon  aotuaUj  h«a  on-going  Job 
training  programs  In  the  flald  tor  which  pier- 
•ons  are  being  trainad;  and  that  the  appU- 
eant  Institution  oan  provide  instructors  vlth 
Miequate  language  capabllltlea  In  the  lan- 
guage other  than  English  to  be  used  In  the 
bilingual  Job  training  program  for  which  the 
persons  are  being  trained. 

(c)  Amendments  ot  appUcatloi  e  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  provide 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be  subject  to 
approval  in  the  same  manner  as  original 
applications. 

PATMSMTS 

Sbc.  113.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  pay  to 
each  applicant  which  has  an  ap^l*»tlon  ap- 
proved under  this  part  an  amount  equal  to 
the  total  sums  expended  by  the  applicant 
under  the  appUcatlons  for  the  purpoeee  set 
forth  therein. 

(b)  Payments  under  this  part  may  be  made 
In  Installments  and  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayment  or  underjjayment. 
p^T     D — DsvELOPifsm     or     In8T«uctional 

ilATtMIAha,    MaTHOOfl    AMD    TBCHMMUIS 
ATrrHOUSATIOM     OF     aRAMTS 

Sec.  114.  Prom  the  sums  made  available  for 
grants  under  this  part  pursuant  to  section 
103,  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  States,  to  educational  Institutions, 
either  publVc  or  private,  or  to  other  organ Ira- 
tkma,  either  profit  or  n<»i-praat,  to  assist 
them  In  developing  instructional  materials, 
m«thods  or  techniques  for  bilingual  Job 
training. 

UaX    OF     FEDSaAL    FTTNOa 

Sxc.  lis.  Grants  under  this  part  may  be 
used  for — 

(a)  reaearch  In  bUlngual  Job  training-, 

(b)  training  programs  designed  to  famil- 
iarize State  agencies  and  training  Institu- 
tions with  research  findings  and  successful 
pilot  and  demonstration  projects  In  bilingual 
}ob  training; 

(c)  experimental,  develc^mental  and  pilot 
programs  and  projects  designed  to  test  the 
effectiveness  of  research  findings;  and 

(d)  demonstration  and  dissemination  proj- 
ects. 

APPLJCATION8  FOB  CaAMTS  AHO  COITDRIONS  FOB 

APPROVAL 

Sec.  118.  (a)  A  grant  under  this  part  may 
be  made  upon  application  to  the  Secretary 
at  such  time  or  times.  In  such  manner,  and 
oontainteg  or  aocompanled  by  such  Informa- 
tton  as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary.  Such 
applications  shall  contain — 

(1)  a  deacrlptton  of  the  nature,  duration, 
purpose  and  plan  of  the  project; 

(3)  the  qualifications  of  the  principal  staff 
who  will  be  responsible  for  the  project. 

(3)  a  Justification  of  the  amount  of  grant 
funds  reqxieated;  and 

(4)  such  fiscal  control  and  fund  account- 
ing procedures  as  may  be  necessary  to  as- 
sure proper  disbursement  of  and  account- 
ing for  Federal  funds  paid  to  the  applicant. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  approve  applica- 
tions for  grants  under  this  prart  only  tf — 

(1)  the  application  meets  the  requirements 
set  forth  In  subsection  (a) ; 

(3)  the  program  set  forth  In  the  applica- 
tion Is  consistent  with  criteria  eetablished 
by  the  Secretary  (where  feasible.  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  educational  agency)  for 
the  purpoee  of  achieving  equitable  dlstrlbu- 
tlon  of  assistance  under  this  part  within 
each  State. 

(c)  Amendments  of  applications  shall,  ex- 
cept as  the  Secretary  may  otherwise  provide 
by  or  pursuant  to  regulations,  be  subject  to 
approval  in  the  same  manner  as  original  ap- 
plleAtfcins. 

PATMZlfTS 

8bo.  117.  (a)  IHe  Bacretary  shaU  pay  to 
••ch  applicant  which  ha*  an  application  ap- 


proved under  this  part  an  amount  equal  to 
the  total  sums  expended  by  the  applicant 
under  the  application  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  therein. 

(b)  PaymenU  under  this  part  may  be  made 
In  installments  and  In  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbursement,  with  necessary  adjustments 
on  account  of  overpayment  or  underpay- 
ment. 


By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 

S.  3954.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revalue  Code  oi  1954  to  permit  the  de- 
duction of  a  portion  of  State  sales  taxes 
on  motor  vehicles  which  are  imposed  at 
a  rate  higher  than  the  general  sales  tax 
rate.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
France. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  send  a  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask 
that  it  be  appr<njriately  referred. 

This  bUl  will  correct,  what  I  believe 
to  be,  an  unjust  Treasury  Department 
regidatlon.  administered  by  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service,  as  it  applies  to  the 
State  of  West  Virginia,  and  incidently, 
also  to  the  State  of  Vermont. 

West  Virginia  currently  has  in  effect  a 
motor  vehicle  privilege  tax.  which  until 
very  recently  has  been  treated  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  as  a  sales  tax 
on  automobiles.  As  long  as  this  automo- 
bile tax  was  3  percent — the  same  rate 
as  West  Virginia's  general  sales  tax — the 
mS  treated  it  as  a  sales  tax  and  West 
Virginians  were  allowed  to  deduct  these 
payments  on  their  Federal  tax  returns. 

Last  year,  the  West  Virginia  Legisla- 
ture raised  this  vehicle  privilege  tax  rate 
to  5  percent,  and  ERS  has  now  ruled  that 
since  this  tax  exceeds  the  3  percent  sales 
tax  rate,  none  of  this  amount  can  be 
deducted  from  Federal  returns.  I  believe 
this  Is  an  erroneous  and  an  unfair  ruling. 
My  bin,  if  enacted,  will  permit  West 
Virginians  to  deduct  3  percent  of  this 
5  percent  automobile  privilege  tax  from 
their  returns,  and  it  would  make  this 
provision  retroactive  to  January  1971,  in 
order  that  those  who  have  purchased 
automobiles  since  this  tax  ruling  will  be 
covered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Rkcord  a  news  clipping  from  the 
Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Herald-Ehspetch  of 
August  30,  which  further  explains  the 
need  for  such  relief  as  would  be  pro- 
vided by  my  bill. 

There  being  no  objection  the  news 
article  was  ordered  to  be  printed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

West  Vsginia  Lecisi.ATOBS  Seek  New  Rttling 
ON  Tax  Dbdoction 

Chaki-eston.  W.  Va. — The  state's  two  top 
legislators  are  going  to  Washington  to  try  to 
obtain  relief  from  a  ruling  that  has  deprived 
West  Virginia  car  buyers  of  a  federal  Income 
tax  deduction. 

Senate  President  Hans  McCourt.  D-Web- 
ster,  said  Tuesday  he  and  House  of  Delegates 
Speaker  Lewis  N.  McManus.  D-Ralelgh,  plan 
to  go  to  Washington  soon  after  Congress  re- 
convenes Sept.  5. 

After  conferring  with  members  of  the  West 
Virginia  delegation,  they  wlU  seek  a  meeting 
with  Rep.  WUbur  D.  Mills.  D-Ark..  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  chairman,  Mc- 
Court said. 

Their  purpoee,  he  s&ld,  will  be  to  investi- 
gate the  poaalblllty  of  obtaining  federal  leg- 
lalatlon  to  nullify  an  Internal  Eevenue  Serv- 


ice ruling   Involving  West  Virginia's  motor 
vehicle  privilege  tax. 

The  tax  is  imposed  when  a  ear  title  is  la. 
sued  or  transferred.  It  frnmerty  was  3  per  cent 
of  the  purchase  price,  leas  trade-In.  Since  the 
rate  paralleled  that  of  the  state's  3  per  cent 
sales  tax  (which  does  not  ItaeU  apply  to 
cars),  the  IRS  treated  It  as  a  sales  tax  and 
permitted  taxpayers  who  Itemize  deductions 
to  deduct  payments  of  the  state  tax  on  their 
federal  returns. 

Then  last  year  the  legislature  raised  the 
vehicle  privilege  tax  rate  to  6  per  cent.  Since 
the  rate  now  exceeded  that  of  the  sales  tax, 
the  IRS  refused  to  treat  the  privilege  tax  any 
longer  as  a  deductible  sales  tax.  ibe  IBS 
would  not  even  permit  deduction  of  the  priv- 
ilege tax  portion  that  eqtialled  the  sales  tax — 
that  Is,  3  per  cent  of  the  6  per  cent  total. 

West  Virginians  who  bought  cars  last  year 
and  paid  the  5-per-cent  tax  were  not  per- 
mitted to  deduct  the  payments  on  their  fed- 
eral returns.  The  same  thing  happened  to  ear 
buyers  In  Vermcxit,  the  only  other  state 
affected  by  the  IRS  ruling. 

"We  dont  think  that  Congress  intended 
to  treat  people  In  Vermont  and  West  Vir- 
ginia any  different  from  people  in  any  other 
state."  McCourt  said. 

McCourt  said  he  and  McManus  f  eti  seeking 
corrective  federal  legislation  Is  "a  better  ap- 
proach" than  to  try  to  change  state  law.  He 
added: 

"The  speaker  and  I  feel  that  any  way  we 
change  our  state  law  (to  restore  a  deduction) 
Is  going  to  cause  us  ctKisiderable  problems, 
either  in  administration  or  loss  of  revenue." 

The  privilege  tax  brings  in  about  t23  mil- 
lion a  year  at  the  6  per  cent  rate.  All  pro- 
ceeds are  earmarked  for  the  state  road  fund. 

The  1973  legislature  considered  a  bill  to 
separate  the  6  per  cent  tax  Into  two  taxes  of 
3  aad  3  per  cent,  with  the  view  that  at  least 
the  3-per-cent  tax  would  be  deductible  on 
federal  returns.  But  the  lawmakers  were  un- 
able to  develop  a  version  acceptable  to  the 
leadership  from  the  sttmdpolnt  of  adminis- 
trative wcMTkabUlty  and  avoidance  of  revenue 
Loss,  and  nothing  was  passed. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OP  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

8.   3087 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  THxniMoin))  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2087,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  to 
provide  benefits  to  survivors  of  police  of 
officers  killed  to  the  Itoe  of  duty.  My 
understanding  is  that  the  Senator  fnun 
South  Carolina  had  thought  he  was 
Eilready  a  cosponsor  and  had  made  such  a 
request.  This  request  is  made  to  make 
sure  that  he  will  have  his  name  on  it. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BoGGs),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  GRirrrN)  and  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pracr)  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

S.  3B13 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Church,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kanmrr) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3812,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
funds  to  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion for  the  use  of  the  Washln^^ton  Metro- 
politan Area  Transit  Authority  for  the 
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Mirpoae  of  assuring  that  the  facilities  of 
Se  Metro  Rapid  Transit  System  are  ae- 
gggaUbie  to  the  t^uslcally  handicapped, 
sod  for  other  purposes. 

S.  SSTl 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Boggs,  the  Sen- 
ate from  Nevada  (Mr.  Bibu)  was  added 
as  a  coBoatmoT  of  8.  3871,  a  bill  to  amrad 
ttie  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  in  (nrder 
to  provide  a  more  effective  program  to 
prevent  aircraft  hijacking,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bellmon,  the 
BeaaXor  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  ScHwn- 
xn)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
S877,  a  bill  to  prohibit  the  impoundment 
o<  funds  for  the  mghway  Trust  Fund. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  857— SUBMIS- 
SION OP  A  RESOLUTION  TO  RE- 
TER  8.3953  TO  THE  COURT  OP 
CLAIMS 

(Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.) 

Mr.  SPONQ,  for  himself  and  Mr. 
Spakkmak,  sulHnitted  the  followtog 
resolution: 

S.  Res.  367 

Saolved.  that  the  bQl  (S.  3963)  entitled 
"A  bill  tor  the  relief  of  Datronlcs  Engineers, 
Inc.",  now  pending  In  the  Senate,  together 
with  all  the  accompanying  papers,  is  referred 
to  the  Chief  OomBilaBloner  of  the  United 
States  Cotirt  of  Claims;  and  the  Chief  Com- 
mlHloner  shall  proceed  with  the  same  In 
soooidance  with  the  provisions  of  Sections 
1403  and  2600  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
and  report  thereon  to  the  Senate  at  the  ear- 
liest practicable  date,  giving  such  findings 
of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as  shall  be 
■ufflclent  to  Inform  the  Congress  of  the  na- 
ture and  character  of  the  demand  as  a  claim, 
legal  or  equitable,  against  the  United  atates, 
or  a  gratuity,  and  the  amount,  if  any,  legally 
or  equitably  due  from  the  United  States  to 
the  claimant. 

The  Chief  Commissioner  Is  specifically  re- 
quested to  determine  the  expenses,  dainages 
and  losses  of  the  claimant  to  which  claimant 
Is  entitled  by  way  of  equitable  or  legal  re- 
lief, attributable  in  whole  or  in  part,  dl- 
reeUy  or  indirectly,  to  transactions  with  the 
United  States  Navy  under  ccmtract  numbered 
HBY  48960  awarded  on  July  19,  1963. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  waives 
the  defesoe  of  lack  of  privity  between  the 
United  States  and  the  claimant  as  a  bar  to 
relief  or  entertainment  of  a  claim  for  relief 
commenced  under  this  resolution. 


FEDERAL    REVENUE-SHARINa    ACT 
AMENDMENT 

AMKKDMXNT  ho.   1469 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

IJBBaN  DlrmENS  amxkdmxnt 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  In  behalf 
of  myself  and  Senators  Brookx,  Cask, 
iHotm,  Mathias,  and  Pbict,  I  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  revenue-sharing 
bill  vhich  restores  urbanization  to  the 
revenue-sharing  formula. 

This  amendment  designates  an  addi- 
tional $900  million  of  "no  strings"  rev- 
enue-sharing money  as  an  urban  divi- 
dend, to  be  divided  annually  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  urtuinized  popu- 
lation. *^rbanlzed  population"  carries 


the  same  definition  as  It  does  In  oitbar 
parts  of  the  Senate  bill,  but  the  distribu- 
tion is  made  on  a  simple  proportional 
basis. 

The  amendment  does  not  diange  the 
distribution  formula  within  the  States; 
it  changes  the  amount  of  money  going 
to  each  State  as  a  whole.  Thiu,  during 
the  first  year  almost  every  State  would 
receive  some  part  of  this  $900  mflUnn, 
and  many  of  the  urban  States  would 
recover  close  to  what  such  States  "lost" 
because  of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee changes  from  the  House-passed  Mil. 

In  my  view,  the  amendment  Is  non- 
inflationary.  This  is  because  It  is  financed 
Uu^ely  out  of  the  $300  million  annual 
growth  factor  which  has  been  written 
toto  the  basic  bill.  Section  123(a)  of  my 
amendment  retains  this  $300  million  only 
for  the  last  calendar  year  of  operation. 
that  is,  1976.  As  a  result,  the  amendment, 
which  adds  $900  million  to  the  Finance 
Committee  bill  in  the  first  year,  adds 
only  $600  million  in  the  second  and  $300 
million  in  the  third;  for  a  total  addition- 
al cost  of  the  amendment  ever  the  5- 
year  period  of  this  bill  of  $1.8  bUUon.  By 
1975,  when  we  should  have  reached  full 
employment,  the  annual  coet  of  revenue 
sharing  under  my  amendment  is  exactly 
the  same  as  under  the  committee  bill. 

But  there  is  another,  more  important, 
reason  why  the  cost  of  the  amendment 
should  not  be  a  bar  to  its  passage.  This 
is  because  of  the  rationale  for  revenue 
sharing  in  the  first  place:  that  our  State 
and  local  governments — particularly  our 
urban  governments — need  the  money 
and  wiU  spend  it  usefully.  If  we  are  seri- 
ous about  our  rhetoric  about  reordering 
our  nationsJ  priorities,  now  is  the  time 
to  bring  our  actions  in  line  with  our 
words. 

The  amendment  we  are  totroducing, 
therefore,  answers  a  national  priority 
need  by  restoring  urbanization  as  a  fac- 
tor in  the  distribution  of  revenue  sharing 
funds.  Passage  of  the  amendment  would 
make  revenue  sharing  dependent  upon 
four  variables:  general  tax  effort,  rela- 
tive poverty,  population,  and  concentra- 
tions of  urban  population.  The  latter 
factor,  which  my  tunendment  Intro- 
duces, would  contribute  approximately 
14  percent  to  the  distribution  formula  of 
basic  "no  strings"  revenue  sharing 
mon^;  in  other  words,  14  percent  of 
that  money  would  be  distributed  to  the 
States  according  to  uiHoanlzation,  and  the 
other  36  percent  according  to  the  other 
three  factors — general  tax  effort,  relative 
poverty,  and  population. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  general  agree- 
ment that  these  four  factors  comprise 
the  basic  package  of  criteria  which  most 
accurately  describe  the  real  need  of  our 
State  and  local  governments.  By  the 
same  token,  failure  to  toclude  urbaniza- 
tion Ignores  a  glaring  fact  which  our  big 
city  mayors  and  our  urban  State  Gover- 
nors know  all  too  well:  that  the  fiscal 
crunch  is  felt  worst  where  the  concen- 
trations of  population  are  the  greatest. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  that  to  many  to- 
stances  our  central  cities  are  diseister 
areas  in  need  of  disaster  reUel.  And,  the 
figures  compiled  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions— perhaps   the   most   authoritative 


body  in  Washington  on  the  subject  of 
Bt»t«  and  local  goremmait  spending^ 
show  that  tlM  biggest  tax  increases  have 
oome  In  the  nrbanliMd  States. 

The  bill  as  reported  out  of  the  Ftoanee 
Committee  reoogniaes  the  needs  of  big 
city  governments  in  the  formula  for  dis- 
tribution of  funds  within  each  State ;  but 
conq^ued  to  the  House  bill  it  short- 
changes the  uziMn  States,  which  must 
also  bear  the  burden  of  the  cities  which 
are  in  deep  trouble.  And  it  leaves  out 
almost  completely  those  local  govern- 
ments which  do  not  fit  within  the  Census 
Bureau  definition  of  an  urban  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  amendment, 
together  with  two  tables  illustrating  its 
effect,  be  printed  to  the  Racout. 

There  beinx  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  tables  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  to  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  83,  after  line  10,  insert  the 
following: 

Subtitle    B — ^Allocation    and    Payment   of 
Funds  based  on  Urhanlaert  Population. 
Subtitle  B— A1IXX;ATI0N   AND   PAYMENT 
OF  FUNDS  BASKD  ON  URBANIZED  POP- 
ULATION 
Bmc.  131.  OKXATXoir  or  TktWT  FmtB. 

(a)  In  Qm^uu.. — There  is  created  on  the 
hookM  at  tha  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
a  Trust  Fund  to  be  known  as  the  Urban  IMv- 
Idend  Trust  Fund  (referred  to  in  tbia  sub- 
tltto  as  tt>*  rrrust  Fund") .  The  Trust  Fund 
SbaU  consist,  of  the  amounts  appropriated  to 
It  as  provided  in  this  aectlon.  "nme  are 
hereby  appropriated  to  tha  Ttuat  Fund,  out 
of  any  money*  In  the  TrmBoxj  not  othsrwlse 
impropriated,  amounts  equivalent  to— 

(1)  for  the  fiscal  rear  eadllng  June  so,  1973, 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  Federal  In- 
dividual Income  taxes  received  in  the  Treas- 
ury during  sooh  fiscal  year; 

(3)  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  80, 
1973,  Jims  80,  1974,  June  80,  197S,  and  June 
ao,  1978,  one  percent  of  the  Federal  Individu- 
al Income  taxaa  reoelved  in  the  Treasury  dtir- 
Ing  each  such  fiscal  year  and 

(8)  for  the  fl«eal  year  ending  June  80, 1977, 
one-half  of  otM  parosnt  of  the  Federal  Indi- 
vidual Inoome  taxes  received  In  the  Treasury 
during  sut^h  flacai  year. 
The  amounts  appropriated  by  paragraphs 
(1),  (3),  and  (8)  ahaU  be  tranafwred  from 
time  to  time  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury  to  the  Trtist  Fund  on  the  basis  of 
estimates  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
amounts  referred  to  in  su^  paragnq>hs. 
Proper  adjustments  shaU  be  made  ta 
amounts  subaequenUy  tranaftared  to  the  ex- 
tent prior  estimates  were  m  ezceH  of  or  were 
leas  than  the  amounts  required  to  be  trans- 
ferred. 

(b)  ncDaax.  IwDiTuaiAi.  Iivcom  Tazxs. — 
For  porpcaea  at  subaectlon  (a),  the  term 
"Federal  Indtvtdual  tnoome  taxes"  mesna  the 
tax  Imposed  by  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  on  the  Income  of 
individuals  and  the  tax  deducted  and  with- 
held at  source  on  wages  under  chapter  34 
of  such  Code. 

(c)  'nttrsTxas;  Rxpoars  to  CoMoans. — ^The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  be  the  trustee 
of  the  Trust  Fund,  and  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  not  later  than  March  1  of  each 
year  on  the  operation  and  status  of  the  Trust 
Fund  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

(d)  ExmnnTtTSXs  Tkoii  Tkuar  Funs. — ^Ex- 
cept as  provided  in  this  subtitle,  amounts  In 
the  Trust  Fund  shall  be  available  for,  and 
may  be  xised  only  for,  payments  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  State  governments  and  units  of  local 
government  under  this  subtitle.  Such 
amounts  shall  remain  available  without  fis- 
cal year  limitation. 
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(e)  TuMBma  P*om  Tsdst  PVnd  to  Qkn- 
— ti.  FoKO.— The  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  tranaXer  ftom  the  Tnirt  Fmnl  to  ttie 
gMtwml  foBd  (tf  the  TXaasury  any  moDeya  in 
the  Truat  r\iaa  which  ha  ^tatennlnaa  wUl 
not  be  neaded  to  make  payment*  to  State 
govenunanto  and  unite  of  local  government 
under  this  subtitle. 

Sac.  132.  PATMurra  to  State  and  Local  Qov- 
laMicurra. 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  sub- 
title, the  Secretary  shall,  for  each  entitlement 
period,  pay  out  of  the  Trost  Ptind  to— 

( 1 )  each  State  government  a  total  amount 
equal  to  the  entitlement  of  such  State  gov- 
ernment for  the  period  (determined  under 
section  133(6)).  and 

(2)  each  unit  of  local  government  (with- 
in the  meaning  of  secUon  10&(d))  a  total 
amount  equal  to  tlie  entitlement  of  such 
unit  for  the  period  (determined  under  sec- 
tion 123(d)). 

Such  payments  shall  be  made  In  Installments 
during  the  entitlement  period  but  not  less 
often  than  once  each  quarter.  Such  pay- 
manta  for  any  entitlement  period  may  be 
Initially  made  on  the  basts  of  estlmatea  Prop- 
er adjustment  shall  be  made  In  the  amount 
(rf  any  payment  to  a  State  government  or  a 
unit  o*  local  government,  to  the  extent  that 
tba  paymanta  prevloualy  made  to  such  gov- 
arunent  under  this  subtitle  were  In  excew  of 
or  lees  than  the  amounts  required  to  be  paid. 
Sac.  133.  Aiojocatiok  AMOifa  Siatx  amo  Lo- 
cal. GOVBUfMCNT. 

(a)  Ik  OBfaBAi,. — The  Secretary  shaU.  for 
each  entitlement  period,  allocate  among  the 
Statea  ao  much  of  the  moneys  appropriated 
to  tte  Trust  Fund  for  the  fiscal  year  which 
tiy hKli>«  such  entitlement  perkxl  as  does  not 


and  in  the  same  manner  as  payments  are 

made  under  subtitle  A. 

Sac.   134.  Drrtwrnour  or  TJkbanized  PopuiJi- 

TIOW. 

For  purpoees  of  this  subtitle,  the  term  ~UT- 
baniaed  papulation",  when  uaed  in  reference 
to  any  State,  meana  the  population  of  each 
area,  within  such  SUte.  which  conalata  of  a 
central  city  or  cities  of  60,000  or  more  inhabi- 
tants (and  of  the  surrovuidlng  cloaely  set- 
tled territory  for  such  city  or  cities)  which  Is 
treated  as  an  urbanized  area  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  for  general  statistical  purpoees. 
The  data  uaed  for  determining  urbanized 
poptUatlon  under  this  section  shall  be  the 
moat  recently  available  data  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  that  where 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  data  so 
provided  are  not  current  enough  or  are  not 
comprehensive  enough  to  provide  for  equi- 
table allocations,  he  may  use  such  additional 
data  (Including  data  based  on  estimates)  as 
naay  be  provided  for  In  regulations. 

On  page  38,  strike  out  Unea  5  through  14, 
and  insert  the  following: 

(3)  $6,300,000,000,  in  the  case  of  the  en- 
titlement  period   beginning   July    1,    1972. 

(3)  $5,300,000,000,  In  the  case  of  the  en- 
titlement  period   beginning   July    1.    1973. 

(4)  $6,300,000,000,  in  the  case  of  the  en- 
tlUement  period  beginning  July   1,   1974. 

(5)  $8,460,000,000,  In  the  case  of  the  en- 
titlement period  beginning  July  1,  1975.  and 

(6)  $3,876,000,000,  to  the  case  of  the  en- 
titlement period  beginning  July   1,  1976. 

On  page  63.  line  17,  strike  out  "B"  and  in- 
sert "C". 

On  page  63.  line  19.  strike  out  "121"  and 
insert  "131". 

On  page  64.  line  12,  strike  out  "122"  and 
,„„^  insert  "132". 

(1)  $460,000,000,  In  the  caae  of  the  entitle-         On  page  66.  line  6,  strike  out  "133"  and 
mant  pariod  beginning  on  January  1.  1972,  insert  "133" 

(2)  $800jOOO.OOO,  in  the  caae  of  each  of  the         on  page  67,  line  1.  strike  out  "C"  and  In- 
antttlemant  perioda  beginning  on  .i^uly  1  of     g^^  ..jy. 

1973.  IBIS.  1974,  and  197S,  and 

(8)   $450,000,000,  in  the  case  of  the  entlUe-  COST  OF  REVENUE  SHARING  BILL 

ment  period  beginning  on  July  1.  1976.  ^.,^^^  ^ 

(b)  AUiOCATiON     Amomo     States. — Tnere  ' 

t^f.n  be  toiocated  to  each  SUte  f<»  each  en- — 

UtlMDant  period  an  amount  which  bears  the 

aaiaa  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  alio-  ^^^^  ^  ^^ 

cated  for  such  period  under  subsection  (a)  . 

aa  the  urbanised  population  of  that  State  Annual    Comula-      Annu*      Cumuli- 
bean  to  the  urbanlaed  population  of  all  the  Calendaf  yw              €»«t    U»»  cwt          cwt      U»e  cwt 

Stataa.  ~ 

(c)  Division    Brrwaaw    Stat*   amd    Local  ^^^^  jj  j         j^  3 
OovnJiicKMTS.— The  State  government  shaU  1973II".;"..'...  5.6         10.9 

ba    entitled    to    receive    one-third    of    the  i«74 5.9         16  8 

amount  aUocated  to  that  State  for  each  en-  1975 ||         a.u 

Utlement  period.  The  remaining  portion  of  

Moh    State's    ailocatltm    shall    be    allocated ■ 

among  the  uniU  of  local  government  of  that  ist-yeaR  DISTRIBUTION  OF  REVENUE  SHARING  FUNDS 
Stata  as  provided  in  subeectltm  (d) .  miiikHKi 

(d)  Au-ocationb       to       local       QovniN-  [In  mHlionsl 

UMMT*. The  amount  to  be  allocated  to  the — 

unlta  of  local  government  within  a  State  un- 
der ffubeectlon  (c)  for  any  entitlement  pe- 
rlod  ShaU  be  allocated  among  such  unlta  of  """J, 

Vocal  government  ao  that  each  unit  of  local 

government  will   receive  an  amount  which 

bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  Alabanu JM.2 

be  BO  allocated  as—  ^^JJ^„     _ «j.l 

(I)   the  payments  to  which  such  unit  of  f^,^,^^^^ u.3 

local  government  la  entitled  under  subtitle  calilornia 610.8 

A  for  the  same  entitlement  period,  bears  to  Colwado^. 59.4 

(3)    the  aggregate  paymenta  to  which  all  o'Sll^tiT ^'.'.'." '".'-'.'.  1?  3 

unlta  of  local  government  within  the  State  District  at  ColufnWt 26.0 

are  entitled  under  subtitle  A  for  the  same  Flor.ii3^_ IM-O 

entitlement  period.  Hawai? '.".'.'....'.  25.9 

Each  unit  of  local  government  shall  be  en-  |rt,ho  15.4 

titled  to  receive  the  amount  allocated  to  it  ilimou. 301.8 

under  this  subsection.  teJs """.".!""""!.'"  6?! 8 

(e)  AwucATioN  or  Subtitl*  A. — The  pro-  iuB»as 47.7 

visions  of  sections  107,  108,  109,  and  110  of  Kwitucky 71-8 

subtitle  A  shall  apply  to  the  making  of  pay-  i,™'^'"*;;:;:::":::::  \ii 

ments  under  this  subtitle.  Miryiiiwi _ ii'-5 

(f)  coordination  of   Patmxnts.— To  the  Ma^chusetts 179.0 

maximum  extent   feasible,   payments  under  Minn'esot»'.'.".".'.Illir.'.l  H4!  I 

this  subtitle  shall  be  made  at  the  same  time  Mississippi'.".. .T 46.0 


HauM 

Fiaaaca 

Committaa 

Mill 

CemaMaa 

Wlaiti 

PWfaM 

asaaoaiaBl 

Missouri 

MonUM 

Nibmki 

Ntvids 

.      1107. 6 
J6.7 
94.5 
U.« 
13.S 
179.7 
2t5 

113.0 
12.0 

.  227.4 
52.9 
60.1 
300.9 
25.9 
57.9 
13.5 
79.3 
248.3 
29.0 
U.O 

.  115.6 
79.1 
36.4 

..  137.0 
6.1 

{108.5 
22.6 
47.1 
11.9 
16.7 

142.6 
3&S 

507.1 

148.8 
21.7 

185.4 
65.3 
61.8 

290.2 
23.1 
19.5 
27.6 

108.1 

268.6 
34.5 
16.3 

109.7 
92.3 
57.5 

147.1 
10.7 

.1211 

m 
S1.1 

M.« 

New  HaaifBlure 

New  Jersey            

ntt 

New  Meiics 

X.I 

New  Yefk            

615.  S 

North  Caroliita 

158.1 

Nertk  DakoU     .. 

ai 

Ohio.. 

Oklahoma             

71J 

Oregon 

Pennsylvaaia 

Rhode  Island          

69.3 

MM 

211 

South  Ctrotine     .._  . 

H4 

Seeth  Dikoti 

211 

Tennessee 

Te«»s 

utik     

1114 
321.2 

4ai 

Vermont. 

Virginia 

16.3 
127.7 
106.  S 

West  Virtmia 

611 

WlKonsin. 

Wyemirg 

162.1 
U.7 

Senate  bill  with 

urban  dividend 

amendment 


16.2  }6.2 

6.  2  12. 4 

6. 2  18. 6 

6.2  24.8 

5.5  31.3 


Committee 

Finaecs  bill  with 

Committee         proposed 

bill '     amendment 


;127.6 

5.5 

55.1 

60.4 

510.4 

60.0 

57.5 

12.9 

14.1 

160.3 

120.7 

22.7 

21.8 

250.9 

1M.6 

84.6 

58.0 

95.9 

124  8 

34.2 

94.8 

143.  5 

210.9 

108.2 

99.6 


J137.3 

5.5 

66.2 

63.2 

633. 1 

70.5 

73.5 

15.6 

19.8 

191.7 

135.0 

26.1 

22.4 

310.7 

132.8 

91.0 

64.0 

104.4 

137.7 

35.5 

114.5 

176.4 

253.9 

122.6 

102.0 


>  Excluding  social  services  grant. 

AMKNnmNT  NO.    MS* 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)    

Mr.  HARTIO!  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (HJR.  14370)  to  provide  pay- 
ments to  locaUties  for  high-priority  ex- 
penditures, to  encourage  the  States  to 
sum>lement  their  revenue  sources,  and 
to  authorize  Federal  collection  of  State 
individual  Income  taxes. 

AMXNDMENT  NO.   1467 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  od 
the  table.) 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
Introducing  an  amendment  to  Hit 
14370,  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of  1972. 
which  would  provide  for  Federal  Gov- 
ernment withholding  of  city  income 
taxes  from  compensation  paid  Federal 
employees.  The  amendment  would  ap- 
ply to  all  cities  with  200  or  more  Federal 
employees,  and  any  other  city  where  the 
Treasxiry  feels  it  would  be  beneficial. 

The  purpose  of  the  revenue  sharing 
bill  Is  to  increase  the  Federal  financial 
assistance  to  States,  and  psu^culaiiy  ur- 
ban areas,  which  are  hard  pressed  to 
make  ends  meet.  This  amendment  would 
provide  an  additional  source  of  Income 
for  our  cities,  without  requiring  increas- 
ed Federal  funding  other  than  the 
amount  necessary  to  cover  administra- 
tive costs. 

The  increment  in  local  funds  would 
result  largely  from  a  reduction  in  tax 
delinquencies,  and  an  increase  in  the 
cities'  ability  to  collect  delinquent  taxes 
from  Federal  employees.  Cleveland's  tax 
department  estimates  that  by  reducing 
losses  in  uncollected  taxes,  my  amend- 
ment could  increase  the  city's  resources 
by  $300,000  to  $400,000  annually.  The 
city  of  Cincinnati  expects  the  enactment 
of  the  amendment  to  save  its  taxpayers 
about  $100,000  per  year.  Similar  savings 
would,  of  course,  be  realized  by  cities  In 
other  States. 

To  help  improve  the  administration  of 
non-Federal  taxation  cystems,  the  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act  of  1972  contains  a  title 
authorizing  the  Federal  Government  to 
act  as  a  collection  £igent  for  State  in- 
come taxes.  My  amendment  would  make 
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a  DOBltiw  contrilratioo  along  the  same 
MnMiTit  would  deereaM  the  admlniatra- 
ttwTiHinlen  for  oar  cities'  tax  coUectkm 
deoartments.  by  relieving  them  of  the 
necMsIty  to  devote  extra  attention  to 
viederal  workers. 

m  ray  own  State  of  Ohio,  the  cities 
of  Akron.  ColumbuB,  and  Toledo  expect 
aiftt  they  could  each  save  between  $20,- 
OM  and  $35,000  annually  by  trimming 
administrative  costs  in  this  manner. 

The  cities  would  benefit  greatly  from 
my  amendment.  The  greatest  benefits, 
bawenT,  would  be  realized  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousand  of  civilian  Federal 
workers  affected.  Because  local  income 
taxes  are  not  withheld  irom  the  wages 
of  Federal  onployees.  these  workers  are 
forced  to  pay  the  taxes  In  lump  sums  on 
a  quarterly  or  annual  bwls.  The  obliga- 
tion to  pay  a  substantial  amount  in  local 
taxes  at  one  time  Is  a  serious  hardship 
for  many  Federal  workers.  As  of  last 
wtaiter,  more  than  one-third  of  Cleve- 
land's postal  workers  had  not  been  able 
to  meet  this  oldlgatlon.  and  owed  the  city 
buDdieds  of  dollars  per  person  tn  back 
taxes. 

My  amendment  would  allov  FedertJ 
wooers  to  pay  their  dty  taxes  In  the 
f^mK  convenient  manner  as  other  work- 
ers, by  making  the  payments  in  even  In- 
lUllinents  throughout  the  year. 

The  maj<Nr  organisations  representing 
groups  wbich  my  amendment  would  af- 
f«et  stKMQgly  support  It.  These  organiza- 
tioos  Include  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayms,  the 
National  Postal  Union,  and  otb«-  major 
Federal  enudoyees'  skssodations.  The 
Tkeasuiy  D^partmtent  has  hlstoricaUy 
mxwrted  this  type  of  legislation,  and 
I  have  been  Informed  that  the  Depart- 
ment's position  has  not  changed. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  seize  ttus 
(^portunity  to  provide  additional  assist- 
ance for  our  Federal  workers  and  our 
cities. 

AMEMD1IXNT8    MOS.    14«*    THBOTTOH    14TS 

((^diNed  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  four  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
the  bOl  (HJR.  14370) ,  supra. 


by  domesttc  groven,  nanafaeUmn. 
packers,  and  dtetottMitocs  a*  a  xwnlt  of 
the  barring  oif  tba  use  ol  eyclamatea. 

At  tte  Imlf^*^  ttma  and  sdaoe  per- 
sons Interested  in  the  haaring  may 
make  such  icpresentatkms  aa  mar  be 
pertinent. 

The  sidBGommlttoe  consists  of  theSen- 
aior  from  Mansarhiinfittn  (Mr.  KxaoraoT) 
chairman;  the  Senator  from  CaUfomla 
(Mr.  TumfXT),  and  the  Senator  from 
N^raska  (Mr.  Hhusxa)  . 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP  AN 

AMESDMEST 

AMKKDMENT  NO.    1460  , 

At  the  request  of  Hr.  TuiresT,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Mc- 
Ihttke)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  1460,  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  ILR.  14370,  an  act  to  provide 
payment  to  localities  for  high-priority 
expenditures,  to  encourage  the  States  to 
supplement  their  revenue  soiUTies,  and  to 
authorize  Federal  collection  of  State  in- 
dividual income  taxes. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING 

Mr.  EASTLAND.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
htAl  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
I  desire  to  give  notice  that  a  public  hear- 
ing has  been  sched^^led  for  "niursday  and 
Friday,  September  7  and  8,  1972,  at  10:30 
a.m.,  In  room  2228,  New  Senate  Office 
BuUding,  on  the  bUl  H.R.  13366.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  payment  of  losses  incurred 


I  join  «nnw«w««  of  Amerteaas  In  praying 
fn*  the  nXetar  irf  tbe  Isra^  hostages,  and 
I  irfead  irlth  an  gcrrcmments.  Indodtng 
oar  own.  to  tmnifnTlatfty  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  put  a  halt  to  these  crimes. 


ATHDinONAL  STATEMENTS 


OLYMPIC  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  the 
shocking  crime  now  taking  place  in 
Munich  is  more  than  an  outrage  against 
the  Olympic  games;  it  Is  a  direct  chal- 
l«ige  to  clvlltaation. 

But  this  Is  not  the  first  act  of  barbar- 
ism committed  by  this  saias  group  of  de- 
mented terrorists.  Unless  all  the  natloos 
of  the  world  do  what  la  necessary,  it  will 
not  be  the  last  Alreat^,  It  seems,  the 
tragic  lesson  of  the  Lod  Alrp<N^  massacre 
has  been  forgotten  as  the  corrent  sky- 
Jacking  conference  Is  deadlocked  with 
political  squabbling. 

For  too  long,  Arab  terrorists  have 
found  refuge  and  welcwne  In  coimtries 
like  Lebanon,  Syria,  and  Libya,  and 
Algeria. 

For  too  long.  Western  nations,  includ- 
ing West  Germany,  have  succumbed  to 
terrorist  blackmail. 

For  too  long  Arab  murderers  and  ter- 
rorists have  been  routinely  described  as 
"commandos"  and  "guerrillas.'* 

Those  who  deliberately  ambush  school 
buses,  attack  Innocent  air  travelers,  and 
plant  bombs  in  supermark^  are  not 
commandos  or  guerrillas;  they  are  crim- 
inals and  outlaws. 

Those  nations  which  arm  them  and 
permit  them  to  operate  on  their  soil 
share  their  guilt  directly. 

And  countries  which  do  not  take  ac- 
tion against  those  harboring  these  mad- 
men, and  which  do  not  treat  these  ter- 
rorists as  criminals  tmly  encourage  fur- 
ther the  acts  of  outlawry. 

According  to  the  latest  report  from 
Munich,  two  members  of  Israel's  Olympic 
team  have  been  shot  dead  and  nine 
others  are  being  held  hostage.  In  1976,  it 
could  be  members  of  the  American  Olym- 
pic team,  the  German  team — or  the  Rus- 
sian team. 

The  Olympic  games  are  supposed  to 
represent  the  brotherhood  of  man.  In- 
stead, we  are  witnessing  the  depths  to 
which  man  can  stoop  in  seeking  to  im- 
pose their  perverse  will  on  others. 

Whatever  the  final  outcome  of  the 
latest  assault  on  iimocent  civilians,  it  is 
clear  that  we  cannot  permit  these  out- 
rages to  continue.  The  only  way  to  stop 
these  outlaws  is  to  deny  them  safe  haven. 
They  must  understand  that  no  place  on 
earth  will  be  a  refuge  for  them. 

No  nation  should  be  permitted  to  assist 
these  murderers  imder  any  pretext. 
V/hether  this  means  denial  of  landing 
rights  to  certain  Arab  countries  or  other 
measures  these  will  be  a  small  price  to 
ray  for  protecting  our  civilization  from 
these  new  barbarians. 


CX7RRENT  U.&  POFULATICMI 

Mr.  FACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  current  Census  Bureau  ap- 
prozlmatioos.  tha  total  population  of  the 
United  States  aa  of  FMday,  BeiitflB^Mr  1, 
was  209.g09.34fl.  This  represmts  an  to- 
increase  of  191,207  since  August  1  ai  this 
year,  an  increase  roughly  equivalent  to 
the  population  of  FUnt.  Mich.  It  also 
represenU  an  addition  of  1,684.388  since 
September  1.  1971.  an  izwrease  roughly 
equivalent  to  the  populatton  of  Dallas. 
Tex.  ^ 

THE  FOURTH  ANNIVERSARY  C*  THE 
SOVIET  INVASION  OF  CZECHO- 
SLOVAKIA 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  Soiate 
was  in  recess  on  August  31,  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  invasion  of  Caeebo- 
alovakia  by  the  Soviet  forces.  But  I  can- 
not aDow  this  infamfflis  annlve'sary  to 
pass  by  unnoticed. 

August  21,  1968,  is  particularly  In- 
grained in  my  mind  because  on  that  date 
I  was  in  the  Soviet  Ukilon  as  a  delegate 
to  the  Seventh  Wotid  Power  Conf  erenec 
in  Moeeow.  How  wtSk  do  I  remember  the 
f  edlngs  of  emptiness  I  shared  with  Cae^ 
delegates  to  that  conference.  We  were  an 
shocked  at  the  Soviet  Union's  brutal  ac- 
tioQ^-an  invasion  whicti  succeeded  In 
muffing  out  the  flickering  bope  of  ttberal 
reforms  toooi^t  about  by  the  Alexander 
Dubcek  government.  V^hen  I  asked  one 
Caeeh  driegate  if  be  would  return  to  his 
home,  he  rex^Oed  staiply,  "Where  is  my 
home  now?" 

Mr.  President,  the  Soviet  Union's  ter- 
rible aggresskm  may  Indeed  have  broken 
the  pace  of  reforms  of  the  first  Cse^ 
Government  in  32  years  to  receive  popu- 
lar suppcHi,  but  it  did  not  break  the  spirit 
of  a  freedom-loving  people.  Even  today 
the  CiTzechs  carry  on  the  struggle  for  in- 
dependence — a  struggle  which  has  a  his- 
tory extending  at  least  350  years.  They 
tasted  the  liberties  of  democracy  for  a 
brief  20  years  between  1918  and  1938, 
only  to  have  it  stampe<l  out  by  the 
tyraimy  of  an  Insidious  Nasi  occupation 
and  later  Communist  eontnd. 

Wbat  effect  has  this  foreign  despotism 
had  on  Caschoslovakla?  The  only  East 
Earopean  state  to  remain  an  effective 
parliamentary  denuxracy  throofl^ioat  the 
period  1018-38,  CSn^Mslorakia  was  po- 
litically defeated  when  Germany,  France, 
Italy,  and  the  United  Kingdom  geograph- 
ically siloed  op  the  country  in  1038.  Mili- 
tarily, she  was  defeated  the  next  year 
when  Germany  invaded  and  established 
a  Nazi  "protectorate." 

For  6  years  Czechs  were  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  Nazi  war  machine.  "Llb- 
eratlcm"  came  In  1945.  but  It  was  only 
short  lived.  According  to  "Backgroand 
Notes. "  of  March  1972.  ccmopiled  by  the 
UjS.  Department  of  State: 

From  lUy  IMS  tmtu  tim  ^xlag  «eetloiH 
of  19*6,  •  ooalltlon  Indiidlng  OotnaaxmiM* 
ruled  the  country.  The  democratic  elements, 
led  by  President  Eduard  Benes,  hoped  the  So- 
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Tlat  Union  irould  tUow  CJwohoalovakla  free- 
dom to  ohocM  tx»  own  form  at  goTemnMnt, 
and  th«7  Mplwd  to  ham  0»c1m)«Iot»M»  »ot 
M  ft  bridge  between  Eaat  and  Weat.  Tlile  ob- 
jective WM  eurtalned  by  O»cbo«lov»kl»  • 
hlgbly  dereloped  eoonomy.  Its  etrong  demo- 
oratlo  ti»dlUon«,  and  lUi  readiness  to  accept 
a  considerable  degree  of  socialization  of  the 
economic  syrtwn.  The  Communlat  Party, 
however,  which  won  88  percent  of  the  vote  In 
the  194«  elecUona,  held  mort  of  the  key  po- 
sitions In  the  Oovernment  and  gradually 
managed  to  neutralise  or  silence  the  antl- 
Communlst  forces.  Under  the  cover  of  super- 
ficial legality,  the  Oonimuntats  seized  power 
In  ^bruary  In  1948. 

After  a  period  of  severe  purging  to  conso- 
lidate Ita  authority  (l»4»-62)  the  party  held 
a  trial  of  14  of  its  former  leaders  in  Kovem- 
ber  1963  and  sentenced  11  to  death.  There- 
after the  Caechoelovak  Commumst  leader- 
ship was  characterized  by  iU  stabUlty  In 
tenure. 

As  a  result  of  the  repressive  Commu- 
nist dictatorship,  Czechoslovakia's  eco- 
nomic system  suffered  as  well.  "At  the 
time  of  the  Communist  takeover  In  1948, 
Czechoslovakia  had  a  balanced  economy, 
including  the  hljaiiest  level  of  Industrial- 
isation in  Eastern  Europe."  Under  the  In- 
flaoace  of  the  Communists,  great  empha- 
sis was  placed  on  heavy  industry  and 
capital  goods  production — throwing  the 
economy  out  of  balance.  Quoting  from 
the  "Notes"  again: 

Waste  and  inefBclent  use  of  resources  re- 
siilted  from  the  adaptation  of  centralized 
pi^iwTitTig  techniques  to  the  complex  Caecho- 
slovak  mdustrlal  sector.  Although  the  labor 
forae  was  tradltionaUy  sUlled  and  efficient. 
buul0<io*te  matmrlal  incentives  for  labor  and 
numagament  contributed  to  a  high  labor 
turnover,  low  productivity,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory quality.  Boonomlo  failures  reached  a 
critical  stage  in  1968  following  a  poor  1963 
barveat,  balanoe-of -payments  deficits,  mate- 
rial shortage*,  and  construction  delays. 

OommunlBt  Party  Central  Committee  mem- 
bers who  were  displeased  with  the  slow  pace 
at  economic  reform  and  resistance  to  cul- 
tural lUMraUsaUon  showed  their  displeasure 
(In  the  mld-slxtles)— with  broad  support — 
by  nmovlng  hardliner  Antonln  Novotny 
ftom  party  leadership  In  January  1968  and 
from  the  presidency  of  the  Republic  m 
March.  A  long-time  party  activist  .  .  .  Alex- 
ander Dubeek.  replaced  Novotny  as  principal 
party  leader. 


Dubcek  recognized  the  necessity  of  po- 
litical anri  social  reforms  in  addition  to 
granting  wider  economic  freedoms. 
Therefore,  he  launched  an  action  pro- 
gram, adopted  in  April  1968,  which  set 
guidelines  for  a  modem,  humanlsUc- 
aoclallflt  democracy  which  would  guaran- 
tee freedom  of  religion,  speech,  press,  as- 
aemhly,  and  travel;  separate  the  govern- 
ment from  the  Communist  Party;  cre- 
ate Independent  courts;  introduce  mul- 
tlide-cholce.  secret-ballot  elections;  and 
effect  economic  reforms.  Many  hard- 
line government  leculers  were  replaced  by 
reform-minded  leaders,  who  pledged  to 
adhere  to  the  Interest  of  all  the  people  of 
CzechcelovaUa.  These  fundamental 
changes  were  promoted  by  the  newly 
freed  public  media,  dominated  by 
"procresstves." 

As  a  resolt  of  Dubcek's  efforte  to  11b- 
eraliae  the  country,  the  public  begui  to 
t^h-w  an  active  interest  in  government 
and  politics.  For  the  first  time  in  20 
years,  a  n»tif*i*'  leader  enjoyed  broad 
public  support.  The  government's  pro- 


gram called  for  closer  contacts  with  West 
Suropean  countries  and  Yugoslavia  and 
Rumania.  Czechoslovak  citizens  were 
allowed  to  travel  freely  and  tourists  were 
welc(»ned  In  Czechoslovakia. 

But  these  reforms  which  meant  so 
much  to  the  Czech  people  caused  great 
concern  among  other  Warsaw  Pact  Com- 
munist governments  and  parties.  They 
viewed  It  as  a  serious  threat  to  the  sta- 
bility and  security  of  their  own  socio- 
political and  economic  systems.  And  why 
not?  History  is  replete  with  examples  of 
how  the  contagious  winds  of  freedom  can 
inspire  men  to  rise  up  and  throw  off  the 
bonds  of  tyranny. 
According  to  the  State  Department : 
The  Soviet  Union,  with  BxUgaria,  Himgary, 
Poland,   and  East  Germany   following  suit, 
Insisted   on   a  series  of   meetings  with   the 
Czechoslovak   leadership,   beginning   with   a 
meeting  at  Dresden,  Eaat  Germany,  in  March 
and  concluding  with  the  meetings  at  Cierna 
and  Bratislava  (CzechoslovalLla)  in  late  July 
and   early   August    1968.    At   each    of    these 
meetings,  the  Czechoslovaks  were  asked  to 
explain  in  detail  their  internal  reforms  and 
their  developing  foreign  policy.  Warsaw  Pact 
military  maneuvers,  held  in  Czechoelovakla 
In  June,  were  prolonged  at  Soviet  initiative. 
These  and  suljsequent  maneuvers,  in  western 
Ukraine  and  southern  Poland  brought  large 
ntunbers  of  Soviet  troops  to  Czechoslovakia 
borders. 

Mr.  President,  the  Communists  could 
not  tolerate  the  reform  movement  In 
Czechoslovakia.  The  following  passage 
from  the  "Background  Notes"  recounts 
the  terrible  course  of  events  set  in  mo- 
tion while  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Scott »  and  I  were  in  Mos- 
cow: 

On  the  night  of  August  20,  Soviet,  Bul- 
garian, Hungarian,  Polish  and  East  German 
troops  invaded  and  occupied  Czechoelovakla. 
The  Czechoslovak  Government  innjnediately 
declared  that  the  Invading  troops  had  not 
been  invited  tato  the  ooxmtry  and  that  their 
Invasion  was  In  violation  of  socialist  prin- 
ciples, International  law,  and  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  The  principal  Czechoslovak 
leaders,  were  secretly  and  forcibly  taken  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  Under  obvioiis  Soviet 
duress,  the  Czechoslovaks  engaged  in  a  series 
of  negotiations  at  Moscow  on  Augiwt  23-26 
and  again  on  October  3-3.  and  finally  at 
Prague  on  October  16.  On  the  latter  date, 
Soviet  Premier  Aleksei  Kosygen,  acting  on 
behalf  of  all  of  the  Invading  countries,  and 
Czechoslovak  Premier  Oldrlch  Cernik  signed 
a  treaty  which  provided  for  the  "temporary" 
stationing  of  an  unspecified  number  of  So- 
viet troops  on  Czechoslovak  soU.  In  November 
the  troops  of  the  other  countries  and  some 
of  the  Soviet  trot^se  were  withdrawn.  In  ad- 
dition to  accepting  the  "legalization"  of  the 
stationing  of  Soviet  troops  in  Czechoelo- 
vakla, the  Czechoslovak  leadership  wsls  forced 
to  apply  strict  censorship  of  all  public  media 
and  to  curb  all  the  reforms  promoted  by 
Dubcek 


from  the  Communist  Party  Prealdl\ua  and 
replaced  as  President  of  tha  National  As- 
sembly. Duboek's  followers  and  supporters 
were  forced  out  of  power. 

By  October  37,  1940,  the  Sovleta  had 
achieved  their  basic  Invasion  objectives.  The 
Czechoslovak  liberalization  movement  was 
dismantled:  elements  of  the  orthodox  Com- 
munist Party  were  back  In  control;  and  So- 
viet troops  remamed  stationed  In  Czech- 
oslovakia. On  that  date  General  Secretary 
Oustav  Husak,  Premier  Cemlk,  and  President 
Svododa  signed  a  Joint  communique  with 
the  Soviets  at  Moscow  which  Justified  the  In- 
vasion, accepted  the  Brezhnev  doctrine  lim- 
ited sovereignty,  avowed  that  the  stationing 
of  Soviet  troop*  In  Czechoslovakia  was  essen- 
tial to  the  security  of  Czechoslovakia's  west- 
em  borders,  and  opened  the  way  for  Integra- 
tion of  the  Czechoslovak  economy  with  that 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  This  relationship  was 
further  formalized  In  a  20- year  Soviet-Czech- 
oslovak treaty  of  '^-lendshlp,  cooperation, 
and  mutual  assistance"  signed  on  May  6. 
1970. 

Mr.  President,  the  Czechoslovak  peo- 
ple have  struggled  for  350  years  to  rid 
themselves  of  a  heavy  burden  inflicted  by 
foreign  oppressors.  Since  the  founding  of 
our  Republic,  America's  greatest  mo- 
ments have  come  when  she  shared  the 
burden  of  the  oppressed,  and  strove  to 
alleviate  that  burden.  Now  after  25  years 
of  cold  war  with  the  Communists,  we  are 
attempting  to  find  new  solutions  to  com- 
bating evil  and  oppression  and  the 
denial  of  civil  liberties.  As  we  forge  for- 
ward in  this  effort,  we  are  acutely  aware 
of  the  struggle  of  the  people  of  Czech- 
oslovakia. We  do  not  and  cannot  forget 
that  struggle.  Their  freedom  and  ultimate 
independence  remain  a  matter  of  great- 
est concern  to  all  Americans.  We  affirm 
our  commitment  to  their  struggle  and 
share  their  aspirations  on  this  fourth 
anniversary  of  the  Soviet  Invasion. 


The  Czechoslovak  Central  Committee 
meeting  of  November  14-16,  1968,  formallaed 
the  censorship  of  the  public  media;  restricted 
travel  abroad;  reasserted  the  authority  of 
the  police;  made  Czechoslovak  foreign  policy 
subordinate  to  Soviet  policy;  accepted  the 
prlMlty  of  the  interest  of  the  International 
Conununist  movement  over  those  of  Czech- 
oelovakla: and  recognized  the  obligations  of 
the  agreements  (all  signed  under  duress) 
reached  at  Moscow  on  August  26  and  Octo- 
ber 3  and  at  Prague  on  October  16 

Alexander  Dubcek  was  removed  from  the 
position  of  General  Secretary  on  April  17. 
1969.    On    September    27,    he    was    removed 


RURAL   DEVELOPMENT   ACT 
OP    1972 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Rural  Development  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  I 
was  particularly  gratified  when  Presi- 
dent Nixon  signed  the  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1972  into  law  on  August 
25. 

Without  doubt,  this  legislation  is  the 
most  far  reaching  ever  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  attempt  to  halt  the  migration 
from  the  countryside  to  our  already 
overcrowded  urban  centers. 

I  think  it  would  be  good  for  all  Sena- 
tors to  understand  what  the  President 
thinks  about  the  Rural  Development  Act 
of  1972  and  what  the  Nixon  adminis- 
tration has  already  been  doing  in  the 
area  of  rural  development.  Therefore,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  the  text  of  the 
President's  signing  statement  and  a  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  release  with  re- 
gard to  the  Rural  Devel{«>ment  Act  of 
1972. 

I  also  ask  that  following  these  two 
items  the  text  of  two  releases  from  the 
USDA  with  regard  to  other  rural  devel- 
opment activities  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 
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BicNiNO    8tatm«nt— Thj;    Rukal    Dzvixop- 
xnrr  Act  or  1972 

poring  the  last  year  and  one-half  I  have 
on  three  separate  occasions  sent  to  the  Oon- 
rrees  proposals  designed  to  marshal  more 
effectively  the  energies  of  the  private  wctor 
md  of  government  at  all  levels  In  a  co- 
operative program  of  rural  development. 
T^t  roost  important  of  thoee  propoeals  are: 

Rural  Community  Development  Special 
Revenue  Sharing  to  provide  additional 
financial  resources  to  State  and  local  gov- 
enunent  without  counterproductive  Pederal 
jtrtngs  attached. 

The  creation  of  a  Department  oi  Com- 
munity Development  to  coordinate  and 
focus  all  Federal  programs  for  rural  and 
urban  community  development. 

New  loan  authority  for  commercial,  in- 
(jTjstrlal,  and  community  development  under 
•  credit-sharing  system  which  would  allow 
the  States  thwnselves  to  select  most  of  the 
loan  recipients.  And  strengthening  certain 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture's  conserva- 
tion and  environmental   programs. 

The  Rural  Development  Act  of  1972  which 
has  finally  been  enacted  by  the  Congress — 
HJl.  12931 — incorporates  some  of  the  im- 
portant provisions  which  I  orlgtaally  pro- 
posed: 

It  authorizes  new  loans  for  commercial 
»nd  Industrial  development  In  communities 
whose  population  Is  under  50.000  as  wen  as 
for  various  local  facilities  in  communities 
whose  population  is  \mder  10.000.  These  new 
loans  represent  a  major  potential  for  increas- 
ing employment  opportunities  and  modern- 
izing our  commimltles  in  rural  areas. 

The  new  loans  which  it  authorizes  would 
be  Insured  and  guaranteed,  rather  than  di- 
rect. Federal  loans.. This  means  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  can  play  a  major  role  in  rural 
development  and  that  the  inflationary  Im- 
pact on  the  Federal  budget  will  be  reduced. 

It  authorizes  new  cost-sharmg  provisions 
Including  those  related  to  Improving  water 
quality  and  conserving  natural  resources 
which  I  proposed  on  February  1  of  this  year 
in  my  message  to  the  Congress  on  rural 
development. 

And,  it  includes  various  improvements  in 
the  administrative  machtaen'  of  the  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration  which  would  facili- 
tate more  effective  program  administration. 

The  most  disconcerting  feature  of  this  act 
U  that  it  does  not  include  one  of  my  most 
important  proposals  for  rural  development, 
the  substitution  of  Special  Revenue  Sharmg 
for  categorical  grants  and  tastead  creates  a 
number  of  new  categorical  grant  programs. 
That  means  more  decision-making  m  Wash- 
ington Instead  of  decentralized  decision- 
making at  the  State  and  local  level  where 
the  pressing  needs  actually  exist.  While  this 
set  Is  praiseworthy  In  providing  addltlor»al 
Federal  funds  for  community  development,  it 
unfortunately  will  also  bring  Federal  de- 
cision makers  into  fields  of  coi^munlty  ac- 
tivity that  were  previously  free  from  such 
outside  involvement.  In  addition,  this  act — 
tf  fully  funded — would  add  MOO  to  $600 
million  in  expenditures  to  the  Federal  budg- 
et at  a  time  when  it  has  already  been  over- 
loaded with  large  spending  Increases  by  the 
Congress  this  year. 

In  short,  while  I  would  have  much  pre- 
ferred that  this  act  contain  the  provisions 
which  I  proposed  and  reiterated  last  Feb- 
ruary, I  believe  that  it  probably  represents 
the  best  compromise  which  could  be  enacted 
by  this  Congreea.  Even  with  the  short- 
comings I  have  noted  in  this  act.  It  Is  a  sig- 
nificant first  st«p  m  our  determination  to 
strengthen  economic  opportunity  and  oom- 
mmilty  life  through  rural  America.  I  do 
strongly  urge,  however,  that  the  Congress  act 
quickly  and  afllrmatlvely  on  my  Oovwmment 
reorganisation  and  l^>ecial  Revenue  Sharing 
proposals  ralated  to  rural  development.  They 
hold  subatantUDy  greater  promise  than  this 
aet  does  for  community  devek^ment  In  rural 


and  vurban  areas.  Because  thla  actrepreeen^B 
an  Important  step— but  only  the  ftrat  of  sev- 
eral essential  steps — I  take  pleastiie  In  sign- 
ing It  today.  But  I  look  forward  to  early 
OongressioDal  action  on  my  other  propoaala 
which  would  provide  our  oommunttlee  with 
the  tools  BO  desperately  needed  to  attain 
this  Nation's  objective  of  balanced  and  bene- 
ficial growth. 

RlCRAKO  Nntojf. 

A  Boost  for  Rdral  Opporttjnitt 
Washinctok,  September  1 . — The  Rural  De- 
velopment Act  of  1972  can  remake  the  face  of 
rural  America  and  broaden  opporttmlty  for 
all  Americans— urban  as  well  as  rural.  Earl 
L  Butz,  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  said  today. 
The  Act  confers  the  major  reaponalblllty  to 
coordinate  rural  development  on  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  provides  several  new 
authorttlee  that  will  help  to  Improve  rural 
economic  opportunity  and  community  life. 
•The  result  should  improve  rural  America, 
bolster  agriculture  and  help  to  relieve  uroan 
congestion  by  reducing  migration  from  farms 
to  city  and  by  encouraging  a  more  balanced 
national  growth,"  Mr.  But*  said. 

Highlights  of  the  new  legislation  include- 

1  It  authorizea  guaranteeing  and  making 
loans  for  commercUl,  Industrial,  and  com- 
munity development.  Private  banks  and 
other  lenders  could  make  government  guar- 
anteed loans  lo  finance  rural  Job  creation. 

2  It  authorizes  substitution  o<  insured  for 
direct  loans.  This  would  permit  private 
lenders  to  assume  an  mcreased  role  m  flnanc- 
tog  rural  development  and  reduce  the  Im- 
pact on   the   Federal   Budget   of   such   pro- 

^3  It  authorizes  loans  to  rural  youth,  and 
Increases  the  limit  for  farm  operating  loans 
from  $S5.000  to  »50.000. 

4  It  provides  for  a  number  o*  improve- 
m,ents  in  the  admlnJatratlve  machinery  of 
the  Farmers  Home  AdmlnistratUm  which 
wiU  result  in  more  effective  program  admin- 
IstraUon.  ^  ^      , , 

5  It  authorizes  cost  sharing  In  watersnea 
project  areas  for  water  quality  improvement, 
water  supply  pollution  abatement,  and 
ground  water  recharge.  SlmUar  authOTity 
along  with  rural  fire  protection  la  provided 
for  Resource  Conservation  and  Development 

areas. 

6  It  provides  for  a  program  to  Inventory 
and  monitor  soil,  water,  and  related  condi- 
tions, and  a  land  Inventory  report  at  five-year 
Intervals. 

7  Funds  are  provided  to  expand  rural  de- 
velopment and  smaU  farm  research  and  ei- 
tenslon  actlvltlea  through  the  lAnd-Grant 
Colleges  and  Universities. 

8.  It  provides  annual  authorizations  for 
poUuUon  abatement  grants  of  $25  mUllon  to 
be  made  to  individuals  and  an  additional  f  50 
million  to  communities. 

9.  It  authorizes  a  three-year  grant  pro- 
gram for  rural  fire  protection  of  $7  mUUon 
annually. 

10.  It  provides  an  Increase  In  the  annual 
sewer  and  water  grant  authorizations  to  $30 
mlUlon  for  planning  grants  and  to  $300  mU- 
llon  for  development  grants. 

11.  It  authorizes  ten-year  cost  share  con- 
tracts under  the  Rural  Environ  nwntal  As- 
sistance Program,  and  provides  for  cost  shar- 
ing under  this  program  for  pollution  abate- 
ment practices. 

Mr.  Butz  said  the  Department  will  co- 
c^>erate  with  all  othei  governn»ental  agencies 
and  the  private  sector  to  find  the  best  poa- 
slble  means  to  Implement  the  legislation  and 
to  exploit  Its  full  potential  to  the  advantage 
of  rural  residents  and  rural  communltlea. 

The  Secretary  said  conskVerabl*  planning 
and  advance  work  muot  be  done  to  Imple- 
ment and  eoordlnate  this  leglriatUifi  with 
ongoing  programs.  This  planning  wbiai  la 
already  underway  will  require  aeveral  we^a 
more.  Furthermore,  congreeslonal  appropria- 


tions may  be  necessary  to  implement  certain 
at  the  newly  autbortaed  programs. 

17SDA  KxTAinM  Ruau,  Dkvxi^pmkivt  Wokx 

WaamKOTOM,  flaptambar  6. — Bmployaea  o( 
the  U.&.  Dapartmant  of  Agriculture  aad  Bt*t« 
Cooperative  Bxtanainn  Sarvlca  devotad  $4  per- 
cent more  time  to  rural  developmant  activi- 
ties in  flaoal  year  1972,  and  helped  kx»l 
leaders  organize  mora  than  150  new  rural 
development  oommitteea. 

In  a  report  to  Congress,  the  Department 
stated  that  USDA  and  Exlenclon  employees 
devoted  4,300  man-years  to  efforts  to  atimu- 
late  progress  m  rural  America  from  July  1, 
1971  to  June  30,  1072,  compared  to  3,200  man- 
years  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

The  report  said  51  new  area  or  multl- 
cotinty  rural  development  committees  were 
formad,  bringing  the  number  of  area  com- 
mittees In  the  nation  to  235,  and  that  mora 
than  100  now  cotinty  committees  were 
formed,  pushing  the  national  total  to  2.193. 

Much  of  the  report  Is  devoted  to  accom- 
plishments of  spedflc  State  and  local  rural 
development  committees. 

For  Instance,  government  agencies  and 
church  groups  helped  set  up  a  self-help  hous- 
ing program  in  a  Maryland  county  where 
housing  was  poor  and  rents  ware  high.  The 
program  enabled  low-Income  people  to  oc- 
cupy modern  hofmas  tor  up  to  $10,000  less 
than  they  would  coat  conamercially.  Coopera- 
tion and  self-help  construction  reduced 
costs. 

Another  cooperative  effort  was  a  three- 
county  area  of  Missouri  in  need  of  a  boapltal. 
Local  citlzena  raised  more  than  $300,000.  civic 
clubs  and  local  govemmente  supported  the 
project.  Location  of  the  adequately -financed 
hospital  has  been  decided. 

Alabama  county  committees  actively  pur- 
sued Industrial  development.  The  Extension 
Service  studied  the  chances  for  more  lum- 
ber finishing  to  one  area.  This  contributed 
to  a  half-million  dcrilar  expansion  of  a  wood 
products  firm  In  tbe  study  area. 

The  report,  transmitted  to  Congreas  by 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Earl  L  But*,  said 
that  rural  development  must  advance  en 
several  fronts  If  it  ie  to  succeed 

•"mte  third  annnal  report  to  the  Con- 
gress .  .  .  reflects  USDA's  determination  to 
help  local  leaders  push  derelopment  ahead," 
the  report  stated.  "The  USDA  efforts  In  broad 
program  thrust  areas  are  aimed  at  making 
rural  America  a  better  place  to  Bve  and 
work,"  the  report  said. 

Single  copies  of  "Rural  Development — ta- 
tonamtion  and  Technical  Aaalstanoe  Delivered 
by  tha  Dspartmcnt  of  Agriculture  in  Flacal 
Year  1972"  are  available  free  upon  poatcaid 
raqueat  to  the  Office  ot  Information.  U£.  De- 
patrtioent  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  DC. 
30080. 

HUD-Aaaicm,TOK»  Paocaax  Sfeedb  Porm.\- 
noi*  of  Buaai.  PLawmnc  PaocaAXS 

WasKiiferow,  September  1. — A  report  is- 
sued Jointly  today  by  the  UB.  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  potota  to  a 
sharp  increaae  In  ttacal  year  (FT)  1972  over 
previous  years  to  asalitaBoe  from  both  for 
comprehensive  rural  development  planning 
by  local  multlcounty  organlaatlona. 

HUD  provided  $7.7  mmion  for  260  non- 
metropolitan  planning  dlStricU  in  FT  1972 
eompaiad  vrtth  $3.4  million  for  156  dlstrlctt 
In  tbe  preceding  year,  according  to  tbe  report, 
submlttad  to  dKigraaa  today. 

USDA  field  staffs  also  Increased  by  25  per- 
cent their  technical  atrvloea  for  land  use 
planning,  bonalng  atadlea,  ecBununlty  facU- 
Ittea  planning,  dtlaan  participation,  and 
other  rtemanta  or  district  planning  programa. 
■me  Departmant  coBtrlbuted  appraxlmataly 
318  mail  jwia  of  aiicta  aKvloea  tn  FT  Itn. 

"In  tmyiira**"'  wtth  tha  Pe6snl  Qamtra- 
ment,  tbe  Otatai  are  now  actively  aaaking 
tiettcr  netlkoda  to  imftmm  planntnt  and 
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mutrntmni  t*  th«  local  foraniinent  torrt 
ud  to  tara*  thrt  ptanntof  wm  influano. 

iSrt  I.  But.  Md  8«wt«y  of  Hot-tof  and 
UrtMi  XJOTelopmwit  Osorse  W.  Botni»y  mm 
in  wnatDg  the  wport  to  Coi^^^- 

TIM  BoobUic  and  XTrban  Drwlopinant  Aet 
of  l»a8  »uthorl»d  UBX>A  and  HUD  •«l«t«»e« 
to  Statoa  far  Buppoct  of  nonmetropoUtan  dis- 
trict planning  pro«ram«.  Tbe  Agrtcult^ 
Act  of  1970  »qtil«"  »o  annual  report  on  thU 
activity.  ■«  w«U  aa  other  UBDA  and  Federal 
■errtcea  and  programs  for  rtiral  areas. 

The  rn>ort,  Jaaued  today,  la  third  In  an  an- 
nual awlaa  and  la  entitled  "Financial  and 
Technical  Aaalatanee  Frorlded  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrtemltnre  and  the  Department  of 
Houatog  and  Urban  Derelopment  for  Non- 
metropoUtan    Planning    Dlatrlcta    In    Fiscal 

Coplee  may  be  obUlned  through  Offloe  of 
information,  UBDA,  Washington.  DC.  XOBO 
or  the  New  aerrloea  DlTlalon,  Office  of  Public 
Aflalra,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development.  Washington.  D.C.  20410. 


at  tba  Jomt  Koonomlc  Committee,  baa  been 
Maoad  in  tta  name. 

The  study  Vr.  Piquet  made  U  available.  If 
Senatofa  would  ilka  to  have  a  copy.  I  shall 
be  g'"*  to  send  a  copy  to  each  one  requeet- 
Utg  It.  KicerpU  from  Dr.  Piquets  report  were 
plAoed  In  the  CoKoaaasioNAi.  FUcosb  by  Sen- 
ator Jarlts  on  August  17,  pages  2870S-06. 
Likewise,  I  call  attention  to  the  statements 
by  Senator  Fong  and  Senator  Tower  on  the 
same  date,  page  2870S. 


THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  RacoKO  a  statement  by  the  dlstln- 
gulahed    Senator    from   Alabama    (Mr. 

Spaixjuji).  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATaMXMT  ar  SrwAToa  8pa«kmaii 
On  June  11,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr  Proxmlre) .  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Bco- 
nonilc  Committee.  Issued  a  committee  re- 
port andrtocluded  In  It  "a  study"  entitled 
J^Btportfciwllt  Subsidlea  and  U.S.  Exports: 
An  Analysis  of  the  VS.  JSxlmbank,"  by  Pro- 
feasor  Douglas  B.  Bohl  of  Southern  Illinois 
Unlveistty.  ,. 

While  the  report  was  issued  as  a  commit- 
tee report,  I  knew  nothing  about  It,  had  not 
aeen  It.  and  oertalnly  did  not  agree  with  the 
oonclualona  reached.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
I  oonalder  the  report  as  being  faulty  m  that 
It  was  baaed  on  certain  premises  that  simply 
■n  no*  correct.  j  ^i.  » 

I  was  greatly  disturbed  when  I  learned  that 
the  report  presumed  to  represent  the  think- 
ing of  the  fuU  committee. 

I  have  long  regarded  the  Export-Import 
Bank  aa  having  probably  the  greatest  poten- 
tial for  stlmuUtlng  export  trade  by  Ameri- 
can manufacturwa,  fanners,  and  producers 
of  every  kind.  I  have  foUowed  its  work  ovm 
the  past  several  years  and  have  been  pleased 
to  be  able  to  put  through  an  Act  that  great- 
ly expanded  Ita  poaalbllltlee.  Very  soon.  I  l)e- 
Ueve.  a  report  will  be  Issued  by  Ifir.  Henry 
Keama.  Prealdent  of  the  Bank,  and  by  his 
coUeaguea  on  the  Board.  This  report.  I  am 
oonfldent.  wlU  give  us  a  picture  of  the  tn- 
mendous  Job  that  the  Bank  has  been  doing 
under  lU  new  powera.  Mr.  Keams  and  hla 
Board  are  entiUed  to  the  highest  commenda- 

tton  for  what  they  have  done.  

It  seema  to  me  rather  odd  that  the  Bxport- 
Import  Bank  should  be  dealt  with  and  crttl- 
olaad  aa  making  "subatdlaed  loans."  I  think 
that  placing  theee  loane  In  that  category  ia 
stretching  the  deflnitlnn  at  "aubeldlaed."  Ac- 
tuaUy,    the   Bxport-Import   Bank    makea   a 

xwoflt.  __ 

X  vary  fine  and  objective  study  of  the  Kx- 
port-Import  Bank  waa  made  by  Dr.  Howard 
Piquet,  whom  many  of  ua  recaU  aa  being 
with  the  Legtalatlve  Etafarence  Servloe  for 
moia  than  10  yaara.  He  la  a  waU-known 
aconomlat.  aiad  la  reapeoted  Intamatlonany. 
Otter  mtii^*'*'"  at  the  Joint  Economic 
Oommmee,  I  know.  w«ra  llkewlae  aurprlaed 
and  dte^tpolnted  that  the  report,  which  we 
feel  doea  xwt  correctiy  represent  the  majority 


BOMBING     OP     DIKES     IN     NORTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  much  has 
been  written  and  said  recently  about  the 
so-called  intentional  destruction  of  dikes 
in  North  Vietnam  by  American  bombs. 
If  such  a  policy  were.  In  fact,  deliberate 
or  Intentional,  then  it  would,  indeed, 
deserve  the  attenUon  it  has  drawn,  but 
deliberate  it  is  not. 

On  June  29,  the  President  was  asked 
in  a  news  conference  about  reports  that 
the  United  States  was  intentionally 
bombing  dikes.  He  responded  that  orders 
were  out  not  to  hit  dikes  because  the  "re- 
sults in  terms  of  civil  casualties  would  be 
extraordinary.' 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  m 
my  mind  that  this  is  the  poUcy  being 
scrupulously  followed  by  our  pilots,  and 
I  am  further  convinced  that  any  damage 
done  to  dikes  that  was  either  filmed  or 
shown  to  visitors  was  either  accidental 
or  a  result  of  knocking  out  war  Instal- 
lations strategically  placed  on  or  near 
North  Vietnamese  dikes. 

-Mr.  Joseph  Treaster  recently  spent 
several  days  on  board  the  U.8.S.  Saratoga 
speaking  with  some  of  the  American 
pilots  who  fly  the  raids  over  North  Viet- 
nam and  filed  the  following  story  printed 
on  the  front  page  of  the  New  York  Times 
of  August  12. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Treaster's  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record.  ^       ^,  , 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


DiKB  BOUBIMG  DXNim  BT  U.S.  CASKIEE  PILOTS 


(By  Joeeph  B.  Treaster) 

Aboakd  Va.3.  "Saeatooa"  in  thx  Ottlt  of 
Tonkin.  Aug.  8. — The  pilots  aboard  this  air- 
craft carrier  swear  that  they  have  never  tried 
to  bomb  the  dikes  of  North  Vietnam  and 
they  say  they  are  hurt  and  Irritated  that  so 
many  Americans  at  home  do  not  seem  to 
believe  them. 

The  pUots  are  troubled,  too,  they  say.  that 
some  Americans  apparently  think  they  are 
deliberately  bombing  other  civilian  targets 
like  schools  and  hospitals  and  residential 
areas. 

"The  thing  that  hurts  us,"  said  Comdr. 
Richard  Bardone  of  Pittsburgh,  the  stocky, 
curly-haired  leader  of  the  pilots  on  this  ship. 
"Is  that  we  make  every  effort  to  avoid  the 
dikes.  We  do  not.  absolutely  not.  go  after 
dikes."  „    , , 

Lieut.  Comdr.  Lew  Dunton's  eyes  flashed. 
"There  are  a  lot  of  prisoners  in  the  Hanoi 
HUton"  he  said,  "because  they  were  shot 
down  trying  to  avoid  civilian  targets.  It  really 
galls  me." 

The  pilots  and  their  senior  officers  scoff 
at  the  foreign  visitors  to  North  Vietnam  who 
bave  been  quoted  as  saying  they  have  seen 
dlkea  damaged  by  bombs  and  that  they  be- 
lieved the  United  States  had  •deliberately 
tried  to  destroy  the  dikes. " 

The  airmen  argue  that  only  isolated  dam- 


age haa  been  laporUd  the  kind  that  might 
Ukaly  raault  from  an  acoldMit  and  they  aay 
nooe  ot  tbe  vMtora  ao  far  ugvmn  to  taava 
been  quallflad  to  detannlna  whether  the 
damage  waa  done  by  bomba  or  other  eiqdo- 

"The  absurd  part  about  It,"  one  senior  of- 
ficer said.  "Is  that  somebody  cornea  up  with 
a  hole  In  a  dike  and  he  tranalates  that  as 
m<ntTi)ng  we're  going  after  the  dlkca." 

"If  we  ware  hitting  the  dlkee  with  maUoe 
or  afMethought,"  the  oAoar  continued,  "we 
could  clean  aU  of  them  out  in  a  week  with- 
out many  bomba." 

The  dikes,  the  pilots  say,  are  not  In  wtil- 
defended  areas  and  "they'd  be  a  piece  of 
cake." 

It  seems  important  to  the  pilots  that  they 
be  believed.  They  put  their  Uvea  on  the  lias 
every  day  and  they  stand  together  under  aa 
old-fashioned  code  of  military  honor.  They 
see  themselves  as  patrioto  In  tbe  serriee  oT 
their  country  and  their  President.  Tliey 
would  like  to  have  been  reepeeted  and  ap- 
preciated. Now  they  will  setUe  for  being  be- 
lieved. 

They  insist  that  the  President  has  pro- 
scribed the  dikes  as  targeta  and  that  they 
have  sometimes  Increased  the  risk  to  them- 
selves to  comply  with  his  orders. 

An  Insight  Into  the  minds  of  the  plloU 
came  from  one  senior  air  oflloer  who  said, 
"Probably  the  best  reason  for  not  bitting 
the  dikes  Is  the  fact  that  the  President  of 
the  United  Statea  haa  advertised  to  the 
whole  world  that  were  not  hitting  the  dikes, 
and  we  don't  want  to  make  a  Uar  out  of 

him." 

Not  only  are  the  pUota  under  standing 
orders  not  to  bomb  the  dlkea,  they  say,  but 
before  each  nUasion  they  are  speclflcaUy  told 
again  to  stay  away  frcHn  them. 

During  prestrike  brleflnga  the  pUots  say 
they  pore  over  detailed  mape  and  reconnals- 
ance  photogn^hs.  Dlkea  and  other  "no- 
no's '— hospitals,  churchea.  duatera  of  homas 
and  P  O.W.  caim>8.  tot  example— are  pointed 
out  and  the  paths  for  approaching  and  de- 
parting the  targets  are  planned  so  as  to 
minimize  "coUateral"  damage. 

In  some  instances,  the  pUots  say,  the  North 
Vietnamese  have  incorporated  Into  the  dike 
systom  roads,  gun  positions  and  missile  sites 
which  the  United  States  generally  regard  as 
fair  game.  But.  the  pUots  say.  these  targets 
are  "off  limits"  when  they  are  on  a  dUts- 

Still,  Bardone  concedes,  "there  can  be 
mistakes,  especially  In  a  hot  environment— 
where  there  la  heavy  antiaircraft  fire." 

"There  U  a  possibility  of  a  dike  being  hit, 
he  said.  "But  I  think  this  la  very  remote.  If 
It  did  happen  it  would  be  purely  accidental. 
One  pilot  on  the  Saratoga  is  said  to  have 
reported  that  he  accidenUy  bombed  a  dike, 
but  reconnaissance  photographs  showed  no 
damage. 

Discussing  the  effect  of  the  bombing  on 
the  clvUlan  population  of  North  Vietnam, 
Commander  Bardone  said,  "most  of  tne 
targeta  are  Isolated,  but  some  are  near  the 
ClvUlan  population.  There  Is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  secondary  explosions  and  there  is 
debris.  There  Is  a  lot  of  overflow  and  I  m 
axire  this  gets  over  Into  the  populated  areas. 
"I  can't  say  absolutely  that  we  do  not  put 
bombs  outalde  the  target  area,"  he  con- 
tinued, "IX  we  put  a  bomb  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred feet  away  from  the  target  It  might  get 
mto  civilian  areas.  But  I'd  say  9©  per  cent 
of  the  time  Its  debrla  overflow  that  gets  Into 
the  dvUian  areas."  ...^.^ 

The  pUots  say  that  the  so-caUed  smart 
bombe"  that  are  guided  by  laser  beams  and 
television  have  greatty  reduced  the  mar^ 
of  error  in  bombing.  But.  they  add.  even  the 
smart  bomba  sometimea  go  aatray. 

It  Is  routine  procedure  for  pilots  under 
attack  by  enemy  planee  to  !•«»«»  J^^ 
bomba  so  they  can  plok-up  speed.  Theee 
bombe  are  not  armed  and  are  not  auppoaed 
to  explode  when  they  land,  but  since  they 
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^tlgh  several  hundred  po<anda  they  may  have 
fi«mnf*"g  Impaet. 

AnotbM'  danger  to  the  clvUlan  population, 
the  pilots  say,  la  debris  and  flak  from  North 
Vlatnameae  antiaircraft  guns  and  mlaallaa. 
"It  all  has  to  come  down."  said  Commander 
Dunton.  who  Is  from  Melrose.  Mass.  "and 
aometlmea  It  comes  down  on  their  heads. " 

At  least  onoe  foreign  diplomats  In  Hanoi 
have  said  that  damage  attributed  by  the 
North  Vietnamese  to  American  planes  had 
actually  been  cauaed  by  Communist  mlasllee. 

Citing  an  example  of  the  official  concern 
tor  civilian  caaualtles,  one  senior  officer  said 
that  before  the  first  big  raid  this  year  in 
the  Hanol-Halphong  area,  the  attack  plan 
was  routinely  reviewed  in  Washington  and 
•they  knocked  off  some  targets — some  damn 
fine  targeta.  because  they  were  too  dose  to 
clvUlans." 

Lieut.  Comdr.  Grady  Jackson,  a  bom- 
bardier-navigator from  Indianapolis,  said 
that  he  and  his  pUot  turned  back  from  a 
target  In  the  vicinity  of  Haiphong  a  few 
weeks  ago  because  they  felt  It  was  too  close 
to  civilians. 

The  pilots  know,  though,  that  no  matter 
bow  painstaking  they  are.  some  civilians  are 
likely  to  be  killed. 

"Let's  face  It,"  said  Commander  Dutton. 
who  Is  a  boyish-looking  32.  "some  of  the 
siilltary  targets  are  probably  manned  by 
etvUlans.  If  you  rolled  In  on  the  Boston  navy 
shipyard  there'd  be  a  lot  of  civilians  hurt. 
But  they  are  working  for  the  Government 
war  effort.  We  don't  go  after  those  people  in 
their  suburban  homes  and  supermarkets." 


occaaton  of  his  raCtrcment  and  wlah  him 
many  morv  hapiiy  yaan. 


RETIREMENT  OF  GORDON  F.  HAR- 
RISON, STAFF  DIRECTOR,  COM- 
MITTEE ON  RDIiES  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
Gordon  F.  Harrison  recently  retired  as 
staff  director  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  after  more 
than  17  years  of  outstanding  service  in 
this  important  poet. 

GOTdon  HiuTison  served  under  five 
chairmen  and  compiled  an  outstanding 
record  of  achievement — a  record  that 
was  the  capstone  of  35  years  of  faithful 
and  fruitful  public  service.  He  served  with 
courage  as  an  officer  on  the  UBS.  Frank- 
Un  when  she  was  crippled  during  World 
War  n;  with  distinction  as  an  attorney 
In  the  dvil  division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  and  with  integrity  and  skill 
as  a  Senate  staff  member. 

As  staff  director  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  AdministraticD,  Gordon  Har- 
rison was  a  professicmal  in  the  finest 
sense  of  the  word.  The  test  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  he  is  known  not  only  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  for  which 
he  worked,  but  to  every  Member  of  this 
great  body. 

He  has  served  them  truly  and  well.  He 
knows  every  facet  of  the  Senate  and  its 
work  and  has  devoted  his  considerable 
knowledge  and  energy  to  advising  and 
assisting  Members  and  staff  in  dealing 
with  questions  of  law,  practice,  and  pro- 
cedure that  faced  th«n. 

Despite  his  heavy  responsibilities,  he 
was  always  ready  to  offer  advice  and 
help — and  not  merely  with  the  attitude 
of  a  person  fulfilling  a  responsibility — 
but  with  the  sympathy  and  courtesy  of 
a  friend. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
speak  with  &e  full  support  of  the  Smate 
when  I  salute  Gordon  Harrison  on  the 


OLYMPIC  TRAGEDY 

Mr.  B0G08.  Mr.  President,  like  many 
other  ScDators,  I  was  shocked  to  learn 
of  the  murder  of  two  members  of  tbe 
Israeli  Olympic  team  by  Arab  guerrillas 
this  morning.  I  deplore  this  an?alling 
incident,  and  I  call  upon  the  Arab 
countries  to  take  whatever  action  is  re- 
quired to  bring  an  end  to  the  activities 
of  these  terrtMlsts. 

Their  disregard  for  innocent  human 
life  is  contrary  to  the  humanitarian 
principles  and  the  laws  of  all  nations. 
It  must  be  stopped. 

The  latest  incident  of  Arab  terror- 
ism against  Israelis  is  all  the  more  dis- 
tressing because  it  has  taken  place  in  tiie 
midst  of  one  of  man's  greatest  eocvjera- 
Uve  veatures.  The  CMympie  Mrit  ot 
friendly  competition  and  mutual  respect 
has  been  marred  by  tbe  hatred  of  a 
small  band  ol  Arab  commandos. 

While  we  pray  for  the  release  ot  the 
Israeli  hostaces  unharmed,  let  us  re- 
solve to  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
insure  that  such  an  outrage  does  not 
happen  again. 


OUTDOOR     RECREATION     ON     OUR 
PUBLIC  LANDS 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  a  new  di- 
mension is  developing  in  outdoor  recrea- 
tion. It  is  the  "open  space"  dimension — 
the  idea  of  using  open  space  for  what- 
ever recreational  opportunity  It  affords 
wherever  it  can  be  found. 

Traditionally  we  have  thought  of  out- 
door recreation  as  associated  with 
mountains,  forests,  and  water.  But  in 
many  parts  of  tbe  country  we  do  not 
have  enough  of  any  of  them  to  meet  the 
explosive  demands  ot  our  outdoor- 
hungry,  mobile,  leisure-timed  citizens. 
Particularly,  we  do  not  have  enough  ac- 
cess roads  to  those  areas  which  have 
special  attractlvaiess  to  allow  all  of 
those  who  seek  their  recreational  bene- 
fits to  reach  them. 

So  peocde  are  looking  for  an  outdoors 
experience  wherever  they  can  find  It,  and 
in  the  Western  part  of  the  United  States 
they  are  finding  it  more  and  more  often 
on  some  of  the  plains  and  deserts  ad- 
ministered by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement. The  Bureau  is  involved  in  a 
growing  recreation  business. 

Some  68  million  acres  of  the  public 
land  which  the  Bureau  administers  are 
within  120  miles  of  16  major  urban  areas. 
Much  of  this  land  is  easily  accessible  to 
city  dwellers  who  seek  an  evening  or  a 
we^end  away  from  the  tension  and  pol- 
luticoi  that  characterizes  city  life  today. 

Once  they  reach  the  area  that  is  their 
recreation  objective,  they  are  not  en- 
tirely dependent  upon  engineered  roads. 
Modem  technology  has  made  the  lands 
immediately  accessible  by  the  use  of  a 
sand  buggy,  or  any  other  four-wheel 
drive  vehicle — or  even  just  a  motorcycle. 
The  normal  harshness  and  aridity  and 
natural  restraints  of  the  land  are  easily 
overcome.  People  can  roam  or  explore  at 
will. 


The  reereatloalst  menitr  nsedi  to 
cany  his  own  watar.  food,  and  ibriter. 
and  he  is  free  fron  tfat  lestaainte  of  elty 
Uf  •  for  a  weekend— or  a  wo^.  lIBUoas 
of  Americans  are  vaijag  oar  public  lands 
for  camping,  picnicking,  horseback  rid- 
ing, hiking,  himtlnc,  fishing,  water 
spcu'ts,  vehicle  competttkms,  rockhound- 
ing  and  artifact  uolleetlng. 

Currently,  conlUcts  are  building  up 
with  this  growing  use  of  our  puhllc  lands 
for  outdoor  recreation.  Conservation  and 
environmental  groups  are  extremely  eoa- 
cemed  about  natural  values  of  tbe  land 
which  are  destrogrcd  by  indlaeriiainate 
criss-croaslncs  by  off-the-road  velilcles. 
There  is  strong  nationwide  sentiment  for 
some  sort  of  control  of  tbe  ORVm.  The 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  drafted 
regiriations  to  protect  naioral  rcKmrccs. 
promote  public  safety,  and  mtntmtie  use 
conflicts.  These  conflicts  must  toe  settled, 
as  must  the  abuse  at  streams,  tbe  scatter- 
ing of  litter,  the  danger  of  wild  fires,  and 
the  other  problems  which  arise  from  the 
increasing  use  of  land  where  these  are  no 
sanitary  or  other  types  of  facMttea.  And 
the  Congress  must  rwiaUter  tbeae  prob- 
lems more  carefully  in  f utare  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  tondget  discussions.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  give  the  Bureau 
some  new  authorities.  But  the  Imiwrtant 
thing  is  that  a  managonent  procram  is 
emerging,  and  we  are  aware  of  our  prob- 
lems and  are  wivklng  toward  solutions 
of  them. 

A  new  manag^oxt  plan  for  the  96- 
sQuare-mile  Little  Sahara  Dunes  Recrea- 
tion Area  in  Utah  was  recently  an- 
nounced by  Mr.  Robert  D.  Neilsen,  State 
director  of  tbe  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment. The  Dunes  Area,  which  is  visited 
by  about  100,000  persons  each  year,  is 
located  south  and  west  of  Salt  Lake  City 
near  Eureka,  Utah. 

A  82-square-mUe  area  within  the 
Dunes  is  being  designated  tor  off-road 
vehicle  use.  Including  Band  Mountain  in 
the  southern  pivtlon  which  provides 
some  of  tbe  finest  ctxnpctitive  hin  climb- 
ing in  the  West. 

Another  section,  where  dunes  provide 
the  best  opportunity  for  sand  play,  will 
be  off  limits  to  Triilcles  as  a  safety  meas- 
ure, as  will  an  area  which  is  ecologically 
unlxiue  which  win  be  designated  as  the 
Rockwell  Natural  Area. 

Picnic  and  campsites  with  water  and 
sanitary  facilities  are  planned  for  the 
north  end  of  the  large  sand  play  area, 
as  w«Q  as  for  tbe  sand  play  area  in  the 
sotrtbeast  portion,  and  is  the  center  of 
the  site  at  a  pdni  available  to  both  sand 
play  and  off-the-road  vehicle  areas. 
Facilities  are  planned  for  parking,  equip- 
ment unloading,  and  sanitation.  Some 
access  roads  will  be  constructed  to  these 
sites. 

Livestock  grazing  will  be  allowed  to 
craitinue  and  mineral  leasing  will  con- 
tinue subject  to  special  surface  protect- 
ing conditions. 

I  consider  the  establishment  of  the 
Little  Sahara  Recreation  Area  in  Utah 
as  a  great  recreational  development  in 
the  State,  and  I  am  bcnieful  other  such 
develtvmoitB  will  follow. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
shoiHd  be  encouraged  In  this  undertak- 
ing, and  in  the  many  other  outdoor  rec- 
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ffwrtntfl  ptocnmu  K 


to  punuinc — its 

[It  flf  priml- 

„  al  If  Mfii  na(«r»l  areas,  of 

1  eanwivmUfln  anaa.  and  of  oiter 

leereatknal  laads.  We  need 

to  Mek  out  and  devdap  all  areas  which 
have  recNftttonal  potential  in  ttals  land. 
Om  eadstlng  outdoor  reereattonal  facili- 
ties of  all  types  are  seriously  cTer- 
crowded.      

TERRORISM  AT  THE  OLYMPIC 
OAMES 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  even  as  we 
discun  here  in  the  Senate.  Arab  terror- 
ists. ealUns  tbemaetTes  tbe  Black  Sep- 
tember Qrov.  have  killed  two  Israelis 
and  arc  hoUins  oibers  bostace  at  the 
Otyvpte  fames  in  Munich.  The  waiid 
is  now  witxwaaing  on  Utc  teievlsian  cov- 
en^e  am  act  of  unbetteraide  erimlnal- 
1^  wUcii  is  an  oatrace  to  all  civilized 
peopte. 

Ttaoae  wbo  wouM  torn  the  Olympic 
fl^intm  tato  a  spectacle  of  blood  and  sav- 
»gery  imdeiailne  the  very  caose  which 
thejr  parport  to  espouse.  KUtnapfnc  and 
kiiltns  do  no*  advance  ttie  Arab  caose. 
teg  and  kflBcg  tatng  shiune,  not 
ts  the  natioBS  wMch  are  Qw 

ot  these  terrorists.  K^lng 

doas  nat  a<ffv«nee  ttoe  caose  of  relsion. 
Tiiniitoiii  does  not  advaaoe  the  cause 
of  Axak  iiaOsiialiiiii  and  I  believe  that 
the  Middle  East  leaders  know  it.  Now 
Is  their  time  to  show  at.  I  call  apoa  Pres- 
ident Sadat  and  otiier  Arab  leaders  to 
pecsoBaHy  convey  thetr  outrage  to  these 
temrists.  T^er  shwdd  do  so»  not  next 
ypfB^^,  not  tmmjgiow.  bat  tUs  a/textMon, 
while  tbese  blood-thirsty  terrorists  still 
hold  thoor  inaooent  victlau.  If  ^ypt 
and  tiM  Arab  States  seek  a  itspoBsihte 
settlement  of  the  proUeats  at  tlie  Mid- 
dto  l^st.  this  is  iiwit  iaaac  to  demon- 
■trate  their  coDoem. 

This  is  blood  that  can  stain  the  Mld- 
<fie  Kasfc.  lliis  Is  an  hoar  for  stateanan- 
staap  and  an  hour  for  hnmaadty.  Tba 
Arab  leaders,  the  guerrilla  leaders^  and 
tliclr  MMSfMarn  tiM'^nrim^  tbe  UBAR.. 
mwt  moOnir  denaonatrate  that  the 
cause  9i  kHmanity.  the  eaaae  of  peace, 
and  the  cause  d  civttaatiDci.  are  more 
Imposiaat  than  the  deatee  of  a  few  de- 
mented terrorists  to  brine  biBOdahed 
and  miscxy  te  the  Jewish  people.  If  tbey 
will  do  6*.  It  can  aat  a  pattera  te  taring 
a  halt  to  the  contiBHatiat  of  represston 
of  the  Jews  and  B«ht  a  sew  spark  of 
hope  for  humaa  freedoot  and  decency 
under  ^nV'i-"at<i^»«ai  sanction. 


CENTER  FOB  APPIilED  RSSSABCH 
d  THS  AF08T0IATB  CONTRIB- 
tJTES  TO  BALANCED  URBAN- 
RURAL  GROWTH 

Mr.  IXUM3FSRET.  Mr.  President,  67 
mlffleB  peei^  Hve  in  nonmetiopoHtan 
America,  out^de  of  the  cMes.  soborbs, 
and  the  vrtMHi  fttnge.  Of  tttese.  29  mffllnn 
Ute  to  lowBs  of  1.M9  to  10,900  ptytda- 
tteoB.  aiMl  4t  mmeBUre  In  smaller  towns 
or  BtrtdSy  nsal  areas. 

Athough  ecooonds.  aodal.  educational, 
and  wl^kMB  ctezacteristlcs  of  rural 
areas  rary  eeuBlderaMy  from  region  to 
regloo.  ttw  phenomenon  of  rapid  social 


fjaaogt  is  fr^fnmnn  to  alL  lUs  chxnge  has 
resulted  tTom  shifts  ki  the  economic 
basis  of  the  populatlckn  including  the  de- 
cline of  the  family  farm  and  the  rise  of 
rural  industry,  and  from  the  technologi- 
cal revolutioos  in  transportatiac.  mass 
media,  and  so  forth,  which  tiave  greatly 
altered  the  traditional  rural  patterns  of 
social  conununicatlon. 

The  resulting  breakdown  in  small- 
town human,  social,  and  religious  values 
presents  a  challenge  to  all  our  institu- 
tions, incuding  our  churches.  Our 
churches  are  well  aware  that  they  are  not 
called  upon  to  uphold  some  historical 
ideal  of  rural  romantlciani,  but  to  redeem 
and  reform  change,  by  inserting  ultimate 
religious  meaning  into  the  new  town  and 
country  way  of  life. 

FcB-emost  among  the  research  organl- 
■■■tirtrm  hoping  OUT  chuTches  focus  on  the 
questkm  <^  balanced  urban-rural  growth 
is  the  Washington-based  CARA— the 
Center  for  Applied  Research  in  the  Apos- 
tolate — the  nonprofit,  independent  but 
church -rdated  research  center  founded 
in  19«5  by  Cathcriic  church  leaders  and 
organizations.  CARA's  Town  and  Coun- 
try Department,  which  handles  the  cen- 
ter's nonmetropolltan  programs,  was 
founded  and  is  still  supported  by  ttie 
vision  of  the  Glenmary  Fathers,  whose 
chief  concern  is  the  wellare  of  rural 
America.  The  Department's  program,  di- 
rected by  the  Reveroid  Bernard  Quinn, 
D.,  Mass..  is  largely  ecumenical  and  inter- 
falth  in  n&tui-e  as  attested  by  the  fact 
that  Father  Quinn  Is  also  coordinator  of 
the  research  council  of  CORA — the 
Comicil  on  Religion  Id  Appaiaf.hla, 

Because  of  the  major  contribution 
which  CARA's  nonmetropolltan  depart- 
rnani-.  \s  mniring  to  our  understanding  of 
rural  America.  I  ask.  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Rbcom  informa- 
tion from  Origins — NC  Oocimientary 
Service  and  a  recent  list  of  the  publica- 
tions from  CARA's  Town  and  Country 
Department.  As  chairman  of  the  Senate's 
Rural  Development  Subcommittee.  I  iie- 
lieve  that  the  outstanding  work  of 
CARA's  research  program  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  those  interested  in  the  iiues- 
tion  of  rural  change  aod  derelopaiait. 

Tliere  being  no  obJectioQ.  the  informa- 
tion was  Oirdered  to  be  pnnted  in  the 
RzcoBS.  as  follows: 
Th>   Cmncii   nr    Rttkal    aitd   Smau.   Towir 

A  MM  jr.* MUriBT^LOfB    TO    THX    HKtBTLAVO 

Aatertcaas  oatiy  be  flocking  to  Ui«  cities, 
suburbs  and  tb«  ao-cAUad  urban  frtnga  In 
ev«r-lncreaslD<{  uumbers,  but  a  still  sinble 
segment  of  our  populatkm  makes  its  borne  In 
ta>e  snmU  towns  and  ruraJ  regions  celebrated 
la  oar  natioasl  folklore.  In  fact,  say  1960  flg- 
wtea.  <7  tnininri  Ainertc»ns  live  in  non-metro- 
poUt&n  Ataarica.  wbere  tradition  bas  It,  hu- 
m*a  aod  raUgtooa  values  are  best  realtaed. 
IX  tlil«  vas  evor  really  so,  cburcb  obsarrers 
today  say  it  la  no  longer  true.  The  traditional 
small  town  religious  values  are  breaking 
down  they  say — a  consequence  of  rapid  social 
ohaoge.  As  c^  patterns  disappear  and  new 
ways  of  Uvlng  emerge,  the  Church  must  seek 
new  farms  of  ministry  to  serve  thetn.  In 
town  aod  country  America,  argues  the  text 
beJow,  a  re-evalaation  of  tbe  Church's  role 
Is  demanded  as  well  as  the  shaping  of  a 
ministry  that  aaeeu  the  spectailaed  needs  of 
the  countryside.  The  foUowtng  section  on 
mral  ministries  was  prepared  with  the  help 
of  the  town  and  country  department  of  the 


Oantar  tar  ApplIsS  ■ssesna  la  tiM  *r~*irtto 
(CAKA),  and  features  Its  meteilsn,  Xn  the 
taxt  below,  aa  aKoarpt  trcaa  an  antuam  of 
caSA'k  «awB  mad.  coaaeter  ceaaacch  pti^^mm. 
tba  case  tat  a  rami  mtnUUrf  a  aisiiiieil  it 
tt  fullijwerl  by  quastlocM  for  a  rural  miaiatry 
taken  tram  tbe  sasM  text. 

atxty-eavan  milUon  p*oi»la  Uv«  in  wm- 
mateopolltan  Anmrlca.  autBMe  at  dtlas,  aub- 
arbs,  and  the  toaan  fMage.  Of  thaae  twenty 
million  Uve  in  towns  of  IJIOO  to  10X>00  popu- 
lation, aod  forty-oeven  mminn  Uve  In  aaaller 
towns  or  strictly  ruzml  araaa. — (1S60  Census, 
▼.  1-A.  p.  1:11.)  CABA'a  Intereat  In  town  and 
country  research  aitMs  flx>m  the  eonvictlon 
that  tbe  Church's  mlnlBtry  to  aocb  a  large 
segment  of  population  la  both  an  Important 
aspect  of  the  over-aU  American  apostolatc, 
and  that  tt  presenta  apedallaed  problems  and 
challenges. 

SAPTD    CHANCK    IN   TOWN    AITD    COtTNTirr 

Although  economic,  social,  educational, 
and  religious  cbaracteristica  of  rural  areas 
vary  considerably  from  region  to  region,  tba 
phenomenon  of  rapid  social  change  Is  com- 
mon to  all.  This  change  has  resulted  partly 
from  a  shift  In  the  economic  baals  of  popu- 
lation (the  decline  of  agriculture  and  ttae 
rise  of  rural  industry),  and  partly  from  the 
technological  revolution  (traiiaportatlan, 
mass  media,  etc.),  which  has  greatly  altered 
the  traditional  rural  patterns  of  social  com- 
munication. 

The  change-process  in  town  and  country 
is  closely  related  to  the  over-aU  urhantgatlon 
of  American  culture,  although  It  would  be 
an  over-slmpHflcatlon  to  explain  It  entirely 
on  this  basis.  Aa  Dr.  Ohtaley  Oreen  has  ob- 
served : 

The  American  culture,  (some)  would  say 
has  become  an  "urbanized  culture"  and  the 
proUem  of  tbe  chorch  In  town  and  eotnitry 
Is  simply  this:  that  It  Is  now  belatedly  be- 
ginning to  recognize  this  fact  and  the  recog- 
nition has  thrown  It  Into  a  state  of  shock. 
Sometlaaea  I  wi^  I  couM  accept  so  simple 
a  ■UngmTTtn  In  my  opinion,  tfals  over-elai- 
plified  aoalysia  of  tlie  cultural  sttoatlon  re- 
flects a  fottn  of  "iirt>an  t\  inrtawn  entaUam" 
which  can  only  be  compared  In  Ita  hilnrirw 
to  some  of  the  follies  of  "agrarian  fnnriaiaen- 
taltem"  of  which  some  of  us  in  the  rural 
morerneirt  have  been  guilty  in  times  past. 
The  actual  facts  are  much  more  complex  and 
pltuaUatlc  than  thta  urbaoteatlon  theslB  as- 
sumes. (Tbe  Churcb  and  Culture  In  Crlslg  In 
Town  and  Country  (United  Chondi  of 
Christ.]  liM4.p.  M.) 

This  Implies  that,  altbougb  town  and 
country  problems  cannot  reallatleaUy  be  oon- 
stdered  In  Isolation  from  the  over-all  problem 
at  Amertcan  urbanisation,  very  real  differ- 
ences requiring  i^jectatteed  attentions  win 
continue  to  evlst  mkI  oannot  be  Ignored.  The 
"agrarian  fiinriiawentaHiwi"  laeiitloBed  by 
Gfieen  can  be  descrlted  as  tba  convtction  that 
human  and  religloua  valuea  are  somebow 
best  realised  in  a  rural  atmoepbere.  As  Max 
Lemer  puts  It: 

The  phrase  "amall  town"  has  eome  itself 
to  carry  a  double  layer  of  meaning  at  onoe 
sentimental  and  condescending.  There  is 
still  a  belief  that  democracy  Is  more  Idyllic 
at  the  "grass  roots,"  that  tte  business  spirit 
Is  purer,  that  tbe  middle  class  Is  more  In- 
tensely middling.  There  is  also  a  feeling  tiiat 
by  IdM  fact  of  being  small  tbe  amall  town 
somehow  escapes  tbe  oorruptkxis  of  life  In 
the  city  and  the  domlnaat  contaglona  that 
Infest  the  more  gUtteriog  plaoes.  History, 
geography,  and  economics  gave  each  Amerl- 
oan  town  some  distinctive  iTStta  of  style  Uiat 
ars  taabedded  in  the  mind,  and  the  memory 
of  tills  atyls  la  all  more  BMrted  beeauae  of 
the  nostalgia  fWt,  in  a  Istgeiy  uxIMm  America, 
for  what  seems  the  lost  B««nlty  of  aaaU- 
town  ehlKtbaatfa.  (Amariea  ma  s  CtoiUmtian, 
Simon  and  Sobastar.  IMT.  p.  181.) 

The  reaUty  of  soelal  I'tisnga  has  now  fMesg 
perceptive    rural    leaders    to    abandon    this 
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m-ninmr  and  tmsgs,  "His  new  Image  la  stUl 
zTaS  waatmat  dsvriopmsnt;  sod  thla 
°^^  .^  speelal  praUams  for  the  Churob 

•^'tto^psst.  isllgloua  vslues  and  ruial 
_-t^  were  considered  to  have  epeolal  af- 
anitv  and  the  Chunsb  In  tHe  small  town 
^  ionsldsred  a  "Isst  stronghold  agamst 
]!!ILn  naaanlam."  Te*  soeordlng  to  the  stud- 
iTrf  Vtotrar  Obenhaua,  Arthur  Vldloh,  Wll- 
S«n  Aahdown  and  others,  thla  hypothesU 
MuTno  longw  be  austamed.  The  evldwit 
Makdown  of  the  tradltkmal  amaU  town  re- 
Soua  valuea  ta  to  be  explataed  partly  on 
uST baals  of  the  dedme  In  the  "agrarian  fun- 
dementallsm"  with  which  these  valuea  were 
intertwined,  and  partly  from  the  secularlsa- 
tton  prooesB  at  work  m  the  rest  of  American 
Ufe—both  factors  occasioned  by  the  r^ldlty 
of  aodal  change. 

TBS  CirOSCH'S  BOLS 

nils  breakdown  In  small  town  values  pre- 
aents  a  chaUenge  to  the  Church,  because  the 
Church  is  caUed  upon  to  redeem  and  reform 
this  change-process,  by  Inserting  ultimate 
Christian  meanmg  into  the  newly-emerglng 
town  and  country  way  of  life.  This  means 
that  the  Church  must  seek  deeper  Insight 
into  the  Christian  message  and  mission  aa 
It  applies  to  rural  America,  must  provide  the 
ministry  of  Word  and  Sacrament  where  this 
la  lacking,  and  make  It  more  effective  where 
it  alwady  exists.  The  Church  must  examine 
Ua  own  organizational  structure  so  that  Its 
ministry  becomes  truly  available  and  accept- 
able to  every  person  and  within  every  institu- 
tion that  forms  the  fabric  of  rural  life.  Means 
of  ecumenical  cooperation  must  be  sought,  in 
an  effort  to  strengthen  the  over  aU  Christian 
wltnees.  A  deeper  understanding  must  be 
achieved  about  the  attitudes,  values,  social 
structures,  and  regional  differences  which  af- 
fect people's  rellglo\is  development.  And  fi- 
nally, there  must  be  careful  and  controlled 
experimentation.  In  an  effort  to  discover 
oreaUve  new  approaches  to  today's  needs. 

Questions  fob  a  Rubai.  Ministby 

1.  What  is  the  over-aU  situation  in  town 
and  country? 

2.  What  is  the  religious  situation  in  town 
and  country? 

3.  What  Is  the  past  and  present  response 
of  the  Catholic  Church  to  the  challenge  of 
town  and  country?  What  means  Is  the  Church 
taking  to  fulfill  its  reeponslblllty  In  rural 
anas,  in  light  of  the  importance  of  the  town 
and  country  apoctolate  in  the  over-all  mls- 
sksi  of  the  Churob? 

4.  What  "philosophy  of  life"  should  be  de- 
veloped, to  replace  the  old  'agrarian  fumla- 
mentallsm"  aa  the  basis  for  the  newly  emerg- 
ing town  and  oountry  way  of  life?  How  can 
thla  phlloaophy  be  related  to  solid  Christian 
prlnclplee,  In  order  to  serve  as  vehicle  for  an 
expreeslon  of  the  Church's  catholicity  In 
tbeee  areas? 

6.  In  an  ecumenical  era,  what  la  the  theo- 
logical basis  for  specifically  Catholic  witneaa 
In  areas  characterized  by  Christian  pluralism? 

8.  What  sffe  the  hierarchical,  priestly,  re- 
ligious, and  lay  roles  In  the  Church's  re- 
ligious and  social  ministry  in  town  and 
oountry? 

7.  What  adaptations  in  institutional 
Church  structures  wUl  be  needed  In  order 
to  serve  the  changing  town  and  country  more 
eflectlvrty? 

8.  What  approach  should  the  Church  use 
In  working  with  the  evangrtlcal  branch  of 
Protestantism  in  rural  areas? 

9.  How  can  the  Church  achieve  ecumenical 
cooperation  with  main-line  Protestant  groups 
in  town  and  country? 

10.  What  approach  should  the  Chiirch  take 
la  working  with  the  so-called  "sect  religions?" 

Thx  Pasish:   Ooai,s  and  Pdbposxs 
How  can  tbe  parish  apostolata  Itaelf  be 
adapted  to  provide  certain  types  of  qjeclal- 


iMd  mtnlstrlss— sueb  ss  laUgtons  sdooatlan. 
comjacUng  Mid  umnmuntty  asrvloa — that 
people  In  rursl  sress  srs  coming  to  s^MOtf 
At  ttas  bssrt  of  tbs  proUun,  sooovdlng  to 
Bsv  Bemsm  QDlnn.  director  of  CARA'a  town 
and  oountry  program.  Uas  tbs  slruggls  to 
define  the  purpose  of  the  parish  today.  Ilie 
pariah  needs  to  discover  what  slemsnta  of 
the  Church's  over-all  mlaalon  It  can  oarry 
out  m  a  highly  apedallaad  aodety  llks  our 
own.  and  to  concsntrato  on  doing  tbsm  weU. 
Furtbsr,  It  needs  to  know  what  It  cannot  do, 
he  says,  so  that  instead  of  feeling  threatened. 
It  can  encourage  the  formation  of  new  forma 
and  Btructupea  that  can.  In  the  exoeipt  below 
of  his  study  "Towards  a  Job  Description  for 
the  Non-MetropoUtim  Catholic  Parish," 
Father  Quinn  llsta  some  of  the  things  he 
thinks    the    pariah    can    and    should    do. 

As  a  local  religious  organisation  with  reel- 
dentlal  territorial  boundaries,  the  non- 
metropoUtan  pariah  U  in  a  position  to  par- 
ticlpato  In  the  Church's  over-aU  mlaalon  ta 
the  followtag  ways: 

1.  In  an  age  of  specialization.  It  can  pro- 
vide an  integralist'  ministry,  a  service  to  the 
whole  man  as  a  total  person,  ta  reaponae  to 
thoae  generalized,  basic,  and  elementary 
spiritual  needs  that  each  man  haa  ta  com- 
mon with  every  other.  SpecUillzed  needs  wlU 
have  to  be  met  at  other  levels. 

2.  Ita  ministry  can  be  directed  primarily  to 
peraons-as-individuals,  ta  ♦Jie  private  dimen- 
sion of  life,  rather  than  to  the  task  of 
Christianizing  the  social  order.  Conse- 
quently, the  parish  must  have  a  'personal' 
rather  than  a  'bureaucratic'  flavor,  at  the 
same  time  avoiding  the  character  of  an  ex- 
clusive club. 

3.  As  an  organization,  the  parish  can  be 
available'  to  those  who  seek  Its  ministry, 
whether  they  reside  wlthta  Its  boundaries  or 
come  from  the  outside.  At  the  same  time  it 
can  assume  responsibility  for  'taltlatlve'  ta 
seeking  out  and  servtag  each  individual  who 

resides'  wlthta  ite  boundaries.  Thus  the 
Church  will  have  at  least  one  way  of  making 
sure  that  someone  Is  repsonaible  for  every- 
one. 

4.  Its  mtalstry  can  Include  both  Christian 
nurture,  and  evangelistic  outreach  to  the 
unchurched. 

5.  As  a  'net'  structure,  contatatag  both 
good  and  bad  flab,  the  parish  can  serve  both 
as  a  potat  of  focua  for  the  qilritual  good  of 
the  relatively  uncommitted,  and  aa  a  set- 
ting wlthta  which  the  committed  can  sxpreas 
a  higher  Christian  dedication.  As  a  'net' 
structure  the  parish  Itself  caiuiot  expect  to 
be  found  at  the  cutting  edge  of  Christian 
mission. 

6.  The  parish  can  be  an  organization  that 
looks  outward  as  well  as  taward,  and  re- 
joices to  have  a  generous  amount  of  its  fi- 
nancial and  human  resources  dedicated  to 
the  Chtirch's  mission  ta  the  world  beyond  Ite 
boundaries. 

In  this  particular  job  description,  the 
pariah  Is  located  within  the  Church's  over- 
all mission,  as  one  Important  structure 
among  many.  In  the  post-medieval  world 
the  parish  cannot  be  "all  things  to  all  men," 
can  no  longer  serve  as  the  Chxirch's  all-pur- 
pose organization.  By  consciously  divesting 
Itself  of  certain  functions  carried  ta  the  past 
but  taappropriate  to  the  present,  it  can  be 
"some  thtogs  to  all  men."  In  today's  non- 
metropolitan  world,  the  parish  can  remata 
a  vital  force  as  long  as  It  concentrates  on 
dotag  these  "some  thtags"  exceedingly  well. 

mOM  THSOBT  to  PSACTICB:    PLANJtUtO  AWD 
XXPSSIMZNTATIOM 

Up  to  this  potat  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  rough  out  a  tentative  Job  description  for 
today's  non-metropoUtan  parish.  Some  of 
the  working  assumptions  underlying  the 
pariah's  dally  operations  have  been  chal- 
lenged— working  assumptions  that  often  are 
encumbered  by  unrealistic  expectations  left- 
over from  a  previous  age.  And  at  tbe  same 
time,  a  matrix  bss  been  suggested,  wlthta 


wblcb  s  mudarn  parlSb  ml^t  bs  sbis  to 
artloulsfes  a  nsw  bsbss  of  putpcas. 

Sueh  ttisoratlcal  spscnilattrm  oaa  bs  uasfui 
only  If  firttmiiiy  rsdnosd  to  ptaoOos.  And 
ta  tact,  apeoulatloa  may  svsb  bs  hsnnful.  If 
praetioal  sppUeattons  ace  not  msds  SkllUUUy 
sfiottflr/i. 

What  is  needed  here,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
be  aummed  up  under  tbe  rubric  oS  'planning 
and  experlmentatlan.' 

By  planning,  I  mean  s  oonsolous  proeeea  of 
dlacoverlng  goala,  aetttng  oonorsto  objsctlves, 
and  devising  msann  of  aohlsvlng  them. 

The  key  word  bwe  is  'oonsolous.'  Planning 
tavolvee  an  tfort  to  artbraUto  and  deftae 
goals,  objectives,  and  msthoda.  Conscious 
planning  can  be  done  even  ta  a  iwrish  set- 
ttag,  ss  Lyle  SchaUer  amply  dsmonstTates 
ta  the  first  two  obsptsra  of  his  book.  The 
Local  Church.  LooJa  to  the  Future.  (SobaUsr 
also  offats  muob  praetioal  sdvlcs  on  mstbods 
of  tavolvlng  the  e&tlra  oongragstion  ta  the 
pariah  planning  prooess.) 

The  fint  phsse  of  pisnnlng  Is  to  srtlculate 
general  over-all  goals:  ta  other  words,  to  de- 
fine the  parish  purpose.  The  preeent  paper 
has  been  concerned  primarily  with  oertata 
aspects  of  this  task. 

The  more  crucial  phase  of  planning  comes 
ta  the  eirort  to  translate  purpofs  tato  ob- 
jectives; ta  other  words,  to  set  definite  pri- 
orities which  can  serve  to  balanoe  tbe  vsrloua 
aapects  of  mlaalon  over  and  against  each 
other.  For  example,  queetlona  like  these  need 
to  be  asked : 

1.  What  percentage  of  time,  effort  and 
rsBOuroes  needs  to  be  devoted  to  the  nurture 
aspect  of  mtalstry  (congregational  ears) ,  and 
what  perouitage  to  evangelical  outreaoh  to 
the  unchurched?  Thirty  percent  to  nurture 
and  ten  percent  to  outjwach?  Bev«ity-flve 
to  nurture  and  five  to  outreach?  Twenty 
percent  to  each? 

2.  How  much  effort  needs  to  go  tato  mta- 
lstry of  the  Word  (catechetlca,  adult  educa- 
tion, and  the  like) ,  and  how  much  tato  Wor- 
ship? 

3.  What  emphaals  should  be  placed  on  in- 
stitutional core,  (admtalstration,  finance, 
and  supporting  servloee)  ?  What  proportion 
of  finanoee  sbould  be  devoted  to  paurlsh  con- 
cerns and  what  proportion  to  mlnlstrtes 
structured  outside  the  psrlrii,  and  to  home 
or  world  missions?  Fifty  percent  Inside  and 
fifty  outside  the  parish?  A  percentage  of 
seventy  to  thirty?  Or,  perhi^w,  ninety  to 
ten? 

The  effort  to  discover  present  priorities  ta 
terms  of  percentage  of  time,  effort,  and  funds 
expended.  Is  salutory.  By  unmercifully  un- 
covering the  parish  working  assumptions, 
this  effort  reveals  where  the  real  pariah  prt- 
orttlae  lie.  It  can  also  lead  to  adjustment 
of  prtorttlee  more  ta  line  with  what  the 
Church  professes  Its  mission  ta  the  world 
to  be. 

Bven  after  artlciilattag  the  pariah  purpose, 
however,  and  readjusting  Its  priorttiea.  the 
task  remains  of  translating  these  priorities 
tato  creative  approaches  to  apostolic  action. 
Some  of  these  approaches  will  be  new;  others 
will  represent  new  ways  of  doing  old  things. 
This  is  the  level  of  planning  whore  creative 
ingenuity  and  Imagination  come  tato  play, 
and  where  the  experlenoe  of  other  parishes 
can  be  helpful  ta  generating  practical  Ideas 
for  action. 

Here  the  parish  enters  the  area  of  experi- 
mentation, a  concept  that  bears  tbe  weight 
ta  today's  Chtirch,  of  botii  favorable  and  un- 
favorable connotations.  A  friend  of  mine,  for 
example,  has  defined  experimentation  as 
"moseying  around  like  an  old  cow  looking  for 
gisener  grass."  gxperlmentatton  oan  also  be 
a  responsible  process,  whereby  the  parlab. 
working  wlthta  a  wi^-deOnsd  awoss  of  pur- 
poss,  and  ta  sooontanos  with  dsflnlte  pri- 
orities, seeks  to  dlsoovsr  nsw  approaohss,  In 
a  oontsxt  of  calculated  risk.  whKdi  nstthsr 
denies  the  poeslbUlty  of  failure  nor  fssrs  to 
latmob  out  tato  the  deep. 
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"Om  MCTttoftel  pttitb.  M  Aft  otganf  tk>a 
hM  »  lone  ktttacr  ia  tlM  CluwoU.  lUoy  ImI 
(b*t  U  l>  ■trrtlTtT  tAtey.  But  othm  <b«1 
Qui  fimwrtT  aBOHMA — It  kas  s  vltkl  oetk- 
trlbwttaB  Co  xaak*  to  totfay*  Cluuck.  Pw- 

litri  «■  IMS  iMMk  ma*>tMl  IMM.  ttM  ptMi- 

nlog  procMB,  InTolvlng  u  it  does  a  aoaeem 
tor  pun>— a.  ^iofiUM,  MUl  «Kp*rl]neiU«tton, 
wtu  te  •bi*  to  b«lp  Mate  Um  (Mk  of  pvlBb 
renewal  Into  a  hundred -yef  pvolaot  lactaad 
«r  a  two-hujEMUiad-yaar  ooa.  Anyway,  t^an  la 
not  a  JBonoaat  (a  kwa. 

Iw  0<w«i«ai^A  Casb  Hmto«t:    A  Small 

Town 


In  the  preceding  text.  It  was  said  tluit  tlie 
parUh  ooidd  no  longer  serve  as  Uie  "Church's 
aU-puipcMe  organization."  hut  tbat  hy  dl- 
Tostlag  some  ol  the  functions  carried  over 
trom  Ita  past  that  are  Inappropriate  to  the 
pi*j«Bt,  "Vt  can  be  'some  tblngs  to  all  men.'  " 
and  serve  well.  In  the  case  history  below, 
compiled  and  written  by  Father  Nonaan 
CbOftte,  CASA'S  town  and  country  research 
f^aanfia*^  qre  see  what  happened  In  a  small 
rural  pariah  in  the  South  where  Catholics  are 
a  minority,  wtien  the  priests'  attempts  to 
serve  the  communlty-at-Iarge  were  caught  In 
a  croaeflre  between  the  parlshoners'  expecta- 
tions and  the  townspeople's  response.  The 
test  below  Is  excerpted  Irom  Father  Choate's 
report,  "Xxperlmenta  in  Town  and  Coiuitry 
Iflnlstry:  Three  Case  Studies."  All  names  of 
persons  and  places  In  the  study  are  pseudo- 
nyms. 

Bot  so  very  king  ago  It  seemed  that  the 
most  pressing  need  was  to  keep  the  pec^e 
close  to  the  church  and  the  parish — a  pre- 
occupattan  tbat  was  not  without  wladoin. 
In  the  early  years  the  Catholic  Church's  oon- 
cam  tat  its  own  survival  greatly  Influenced 
the  way  In  which  the  priest  defined  his  role. 
Serving  tb»  needs  of  a  large  urban  parish 
left  him  little  energy  lor  services  to  the  oom- 
mualty.  Neither  was  there  much  leisure  for 
speculation  on  the  Injustices  In  our  midst. 

Mow  that  the  cburch  Is  relatively  well-es- 
tablished, dergyaoen  are  finding  that  ttae  de- 
mands of  tbelr  eaUlng  have  undergone  rad- 
ical change.  There  is  great  ooatenporary  oen- 
cem  Xor  the  poor;  but  it  is  generally  not  the 
parlabloners  who  are  poor.  The  devices  em- 
ployed by  the  church  la  its  early  years  and 
trom  wblch  ao  much  of  Its  strength  was 
drawm  are  simply  no  longer  aeeessary.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  St.  Vincent  de  Paul 
Society,  a  parish  orgaulzaUon  founded  to 
feed  iad  clothe  the  needy,  to  come  to  the 
teaUsatlon  that  there  are  few  parlahloners 
who  really  need  their  help. 

Furthermore,  the  people  of  this  country 
are  on  tSie  move.  There  is  hardly  a  place 
where  ooe  win  not  hear  pastors  speaking  of 
that  mobility  as  a  problem.  As  wiiltes  move 
out  of  the  central  cltlee,  leaving  the  minori- 
ties behind,  the  church  in  the  city  is  ooe- 
fronted  with  the  need  to  define  the  locus  of 
Its  roQKmsIblUty.  Wlio  will  be  served — those 
who  stay,  who  are  often  not  members  ot  the 
church  at  all?  Oar  wOl  It  be  those  who  go — 
those  wham  the  church  defines  as  Its  mem- 
bers and  who  constitute  the  coBununlty  of 
Christians  about  which  so  mu<^  Is  said  and 
written? 

In  the  su'burbe.  wliere  so  many  o^  those 
leaving  the  central  cities  settle,  the  prob- 
lems facing  the  priest  are  dlferent.  Subur- 
ban parlBhes,  'because  they  are  compoeed  of 
people  Wlu>.  liATlBg  moved  oiuje,  an  likely 
to  mov*  avaln.  taoe  aU  the  problems  tbat 
mobotty  'brtnga.  There  Is  also  tb«  quesUon  of 
the  apptoa^  to  be  made  to  people  with  a 
new-fDund  weaUb  and  great  variety  of  ways 
to  dl^erM  It.  That  wealtSi  Is  Intended  to 
brine  xmwthtag  totgusly  deecrUMd  as  ae- 
curtly.  Boa*  want  to  respond,  from  their 
seouM  poifWon.  to  the  needs  at  ttaose  tkey 
haiv*  laA  %eliliMl  Thees  ooavrlse  Um 
DMilystanMd  sbm^  of  Wktni.  dthnilrm 
Others,  however,  waat  to  snjoy  tto*  ikiiUs 


at  tWIr  anaMtton.  aad  not  get  involved  la 
aU  ttia*  w«s  leas  pleeeant  In  the  past.  They 
M«  aat  in  eynpatby  with  the  olergyman 
wb*  waan  baCon  tbem  with  a  variety  at 
landiiig  that  tiiey  le^innit 
away  ftom  ttie  central  dty.  in 
towns  sueh  as  tbls  study 
tbe  mevesDent  and  dlveraiaoatlaa 
at  ladastry  briars  soma  of  tbe  more  highly 
educarted  OattwiUes  into  a  culture  Uiat  is 
auasBWbat  alien.  Those  Catholics  do  not 
eamit  tn  r^dorm  tbe  existing  social  systeiu. 
'mey  oome  because  their  )abs  brought 
ttaein  tbsre  if^f  with  tbe  proeBlse  of 
an  immediate  pronaotlan  and  a  cbanoe  for 
steady  advaneemeBt. 

n>e  movaxnatit  of  population  also  touches 
the  people  who  have  always  lived  in  small 
towns.  Tbe  drain  of  talent  and  skill  as  the 
Toung  people  leave  often  creates  a  mental- 
ity of  defeottsm  In  those  who  remain  be- 
hind. Yet  it  is  not  only  the  most  talented 
who  leave  home.  Among  ttaoee  leaving  are 
Uie  least  employable — those  with  tbe  lowest 
expectation  of  success  at  home,  who  leave 
with  the  vague  hope  that  tn  tbe  city  some- 
how things  will  be  better.  This  group  be- 
comes problematic  for  the  cities  In  which 
they  settle.  A  sboeable  number  rettim  home, 
after  reaching  the  bitter  concltixlon  that 
they  cannot  succeed  in  the  city  either.  They 
were  a  caiise  of  social  concern  before  they 
left  home:  they  are  even  more  so  after  they 
return. 

None  of  this  change  In  otir  mobile  society 
has  been  lost  on  those  who  are  charged 
with  tbe  dally  responsibilities  of  the  parish. 
In  all  types  of  arpas— cities,  .sxibtirbs.  and 
towns — priests  have  begun  to  turn  to  those 
Vs^o  seem  to  them  to  be  In  need. 

It  Is  this  "looking  outward"  that  can  create 
diractiltles  for  the  parish.  The  parishioners 
do  not  understand  wby  their  needs  do  not 
receive  the  same  exclusive  attention  as  be- 
fore. The  parish  priest  continues  to  serve  the 
people  of  his  parish,  but  on  a  more  con- 
tracted scale.  At  the  same  time,  with  a 
mandate  provided  by  the  Second  'Vatican 
Council,  lie  looks  outward  toward  the  com- 
munity, to  be  of  service  wherever  the  needs 
exist.  He  begins  to  more  in  the  direction 
of  a  mUUstry  conducted  on  two  levels. 
rooTHnx 

It  Is  perhaps  in  the  nmall  sonth*r«  town 
with  some  indi^try  where  the  parish  will 
most  olearly  esempHfy  this  two-le^el  min- 
istry, and  the  problems  and  success  with 
this  new  direction  Impliee.  Here  traditional 
parish  patterns  are  not  likely  to  be  so  im- 
pervious to  change.  And  here  the  mobility 
patterns  which  pervade  the  country  ap- 
pefo:   In    high    relief. 

For  these  reasons,  St.  Andrews'  Parish  In 
WjothlU.  a  small  town  In  a  small  county 
IB  tbe  South,  has  proved  to  be  a  reward- 
ing subject  for  study.  Despite  the  social 
and  economic  characteristics  which  place  It 
In  marked  distinction  from  a  large,  well- 
rastabllshed  urban  parish.  It  seems  to  present 
sometliing  of  the  future  of  the  churcb  In  the 
United   States   In   microcosm. 

Ifot  much  of  historical  note  has  happened 
la  1R)OtIxlll,  though  there  was  one  brief  shin- 
ing hour,  tn  182fi.  wben  gold  was  discovered 
In  the  local  streams.  The  annual  "Gold  Rush 
Days"  testify  to  the  singular  importance  of 
that  event.  The  old  courthouse  at  the  center 
of  town  has  been  converted  into  a  museum 
oommemorattng  the  discovery  of  gold  and 
the  proasiaa  at  a  praepetlty  never  folfllted. 

The  town  Is  typtaal  at  that  area,  with  two 
exceptions:  It  contains  a  siaall  mlllt(U7  ool- 
ite, and  a  amaU  army  training  base  is  lo- 
oated  nearby.  Many  of  Utm  oaUege  stndets 
are  from  out-of-<state  urban  centen,  or  froia 
military  families  who  base  travelled  eston- 
alsely.  XlMre  is  an  miBuofO,  taogibie  barrier 
betapeea  tka  students  and  tlie  towa^eopla. 
■Qte  yo«U3g  jHHigit  ot  the  town  see  tjbe  aol> 
lege  akiMleatB  im  oompeUtoca;  tbe  okter  foUea 


ttous.   >«srta«le  poMulta  are  aak 

higb  atatus  ta  ^sltoll   Niiit^r  la  (toe  miH- 

tary  style,  with  Its  penchant  for  ragtaMoto* 
tloB  and  cnaiantimswt  to  anmsthli^  ao  ab- 
atraot  as  duty. 

Thee*  la  aiaa  a  smaU  aan^  tralalng  baas 
in  ttae  oeanty.  wtticH  ut<»asa  tte  aaawatai^ 
oua  tacrala  for  Ita  apaciaHssd  aasAa  As  attk 
the  callsgB.  tbata  is  a  bulU-ia  "'**f*hy  to> 
Cewm  tbe  soldiers  and  ttaair  fsailHss.  aad 
tbs  towospeopto.  Tkat  dlvistea  ta  '*■ — rntid 
aelUier  by  tbe  mlUtso^  adnrtnistratiaa  nor 
by  tbe  town.  Footblll  is  not  a  sbep|»lng  esa- 
ter  ao  It  stands  to  ioee  Uttle  by  dlsoouragij^ 
tbs  soldiers  from  spending  tbetr  Islsun  bsw 
there. 

About  ten  yeaca  ago.  Boothlll  hsiygtad 
from  the  exodus  ot  tbe  teatUe  Industry  froM 
New  England,  when  the  Wortblagtoo  Ooa> 
glomerate  built  a  small  plant  In  the  town. 
This  plant  employs  about  700  people;  slae- 
able  for  Foothill,  but  not  for  'Worthtngtoa. 
There  are  no  labor  unions  in  Footblll. 

The  textile  plant  brotjgbt  Its  own  man- 
agement people  from  the  Nortbeast,  adding 
yrt  another  element  to  the  town's  social  fab- 
ric. The  various  strands  have  been  woven 
Into  one  fabric,  but  It  is  clearly  not  without 
seams.  WTille  the  college,  Hie  army  and  the 
textile  Industry  all  provide  some  prominent 
citizens  for  the  town,  that  prominence  It 
more  honorary  than  real,  since  It  carrlM 
little  real  social  power.  The  people  who  held 
the  power  before  the  outsiders  came  ttni 
hold  It,  and  continue  to  see  the  town  as  an 
isolated  and  autonomous  entity  stm  very 
much  In  their  possession.  An  lUtistratlon  of 
the  deptb  of  tbat  sense  of  possession  may 
be  seen  In  the  recent  Indictment  of  some  of 
the  local  officials,  among  them  the  fire  cblel, 
for  tbe  burning  down  of  some  public  build- 
ings. One  mlgbt  hazard  the  conjecture  that 
some  townspeople  were  quite  Indignant  at 
the  Intrusion  of  the  outside  investigators 
who  brought  the  case  to  light. 

One  more  group  of  people  looms  large  on 
the  scene  In  Foothill — the  rural  poor.  It  Is 
difficult  to  categorize  them  for  several  rea- 
sons. The  unemployment  rate  Is  not  ab- 
normally high,  at  least  for  that  part  of  tht 
country.  Bttt  half  of  the  employed  earn  wages 
which  place  them  below  the  poverty  line. 
There  is  a  substantial  school  drop-out  rate, 
but  apparently  moot  of  those  who  drop  out 
manage  'to  find  Jobs  at  home  or  leave  the 
oouiTty. 

The  crime  rates  are  low  and.  at  least  ttvui 
the  reported  statistics,  the  he^th  of  the 
population  seems  adequate.  The  two  indi- 
cators of  poverty  that  seem  to  be  employed 
most  often  by  the  town's  socially  concerned 
are  the  appearance  of  the  homes  of  poor 
people  and  tbe  demeanor  and  dress  of  '^elr 
children  at  school.  'Whaterer  the  reality, 
there  Is  much  comment  about  "our  poor." 
One  suspects  that  the  comment  stems  mors 
from  an  awareness  of  the  recent  and  wide- 
spread notoriety  of  the  proWems  of  Appa- 
lachia  than  from  a  firsthand  knowledge  of 
the  probteen  itself.  'When  the  people  of  Foot- 
hill talk  about  the  poverty-Btrteken.  U  is 
usually  In  terms  of  an  anonymaus  "they" 
who  are  "out  there." 

While  the  various  groups  In  town  act  very 
much  In  awareness  of  each  other,  there  Is 
ix>  significant  social  Integration  apparent  to 
the  outeWe  observer.  Neither  does  anyone 
seem  to  be  much  concerned  about  fusing  the 
dtfferent  elements. 

Meet  ef  what  Is  preeenlly  familiar  to  those 
who  live  in  FootbBl  Is  soon  to  change — for 
better  or  for  worse.  A  large  and  raipMUy  grow- 
ing metioprtltan  oeatar  ts  about  an  hour's 
drive  from  Foothill  In  one  tftreetloB  and  a 
seooBd  ts  about  an  bov  away  ta  another.  It 
Is  dimotOt  to  tmaca  tbat  any  area  wHhla 
a  hundred  mile  radius  of  those  growth  cen- 
ters wm  eaeape  ttM  bqiaet  of  rapid  change. 
A  aiaxtottf  stoadas  at  tbm  anil(ratloa  ft«a> 
the  eouaCy.  a  btt^  nal  aatato  nacfeat,  a  siaa- 
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.Me  increase  In  capital  aavlnga  and  a  grow- 

S  look  forwaM  to  new  life. 

AMuaaWa  faxisb 


In  1  WO  the  Home  ICssloners.  a  group  of 
„riests  dedicated  to  serving  In  non-metro- 
tlMtan  areas  of  tow  Catholic  populatkm.  de- 
Eu^^  establiab  a  parlsb  in  Foothin,  with 
ut  Mttarh*^  iptMtmt  dktirch  some  twenty- 
^  muss  away  la  Uountainview.  What 
iakss  the  story  of  St.  Andrew's  Psrlsh  o< 
gTB^flcance  Is  the  ministerial  roles  which 
the  priests  have  assumed  both  In  the  town 
and  In  the  parish. 

Two  factors  encouraged  the  Home  Mlsslon- 
m  to  establish  a  parish  in  Foothill:  an  In- 
attMlDg  number  of  Catholic  students  on  the 
causes  campus  and  the  serious  shortage  of 
nil^  in  the  local  dloceee.  The  decision  was 
WeU  advised.  The  parish  has  grown  in  ten 
™^  from  5  families  to  31.  The  congregation 
it  this  writing  numbers  ISl— a  small  figure, 
bvt  one  that  represents  a  mean  growth  rate 

In  the  relatively  short  period  ot  Its  exlst- 

aaee  8t  Andrew's  baa  taken  on  aU  tbe  ap- 
oMiances  of  a  well-estobllahed  and  perma- 
iant  parish.  Operating  Initially  out  of  a  not- 
too-luxurious  one-story  rental  near  the  cen- 
ter ot  town.  U  has  gone  on  to  purchase  and 
nnovate  a  former  Protestant  church  and  to 
bolld  a  Bizaatole  parlsb  center  next  do<w.  This 
oeater  provldaa  not  only  living  quartors  for 
the  pastor  and  staff,  but  a  parish  hall,  a  dub 
roomfor  the  coUege  studenta.  meeting  rooms 
and  the  pastor's  ofBce.  Tbe  center  is  more 
extensive  than  might  have  been  e^jeoted  in 
a  parish  of  this  size.  Most  of  the  building 
coe^-and  a  considerable  part  of  the  operat- 
ing  expenses— were  provided  by  the  dloceee 
tSi  the  Home  Misaloners.  It  was  also  unde- 
nlaJtly  a  stroke  of  good  luck  to  have  been 
sWe  to  occupy  a  long  existing  <:^«^>»  ^5' 
iBg  at  the  center  of  town.  This  avoided  the 
nSd  to  be  ostentatious  about  tbe  Catholic 
presence  by  thrusting  an  vinfamUlar  spire 
into  the  Foothill    sky. 

The  growth  of  the  pariah  Is  due  moetly 
to  the  emigration  of  the  textUe  people,  the 
expansion  of  the  ccilege  and  the  flow  ol  mUl- 
tsry  personnel.  WhUe  a  few  of  the  many  un- 
churched  in  the  area  have  Joined  tbe  con- 
gregaUon  there  has  been  no  significant  In- 
crease ta  membership  from  that  quarter. 

A  small  southern  town  like  Foothill  has  a 
rapid  ttim-over  in  ministers,  since  the  mln- 
IsteiB  are  young  and  are  looking  forward  to 
larnr  pastorates.  Only  the  Southern  Baptlsto. 
with  their  large.  weU-esUbllabed  congrega- 
tlons  are  excepttons  to  the  general  rule.  Tba 
Protestant  clergy  have  had  little  reason  to 
look  upon  the  priests  In  Foothill  as  competl- 
tocs.  and  the  priests  In  turn  seem  not  to  have 
beeocos  tavolved  tn  the  less  gracious  erprea- 
sJons  oi  proaelyttam.  Consequently,  relattona 
»mnng  the  clergymen  of  the  town  have  been 
good.  There  U  a  desire  for  frequent  fellow- 
Bhlp  and  a  certain  degree  of  coope»atl<». 
TBK  paaiamomtaa 
The  Catholics  who  have  moved  into  Foot- 
hiU  have  usually  cotne  from  traditional  \tf- 
ban  parishes,  where  the  needs  of  the  parlsb- 
loners  have  occupied  the  major  portion  of 
the  prlesU'  time.  In  Foothill  they  find  the 
priests  heavily  Involved  In  the  community 
and  actively  working  toward  a  more  coUeglal 
style   In   the   chtn-ch.   The   jwlests   assigned 
there  have  been  strong  personalities,  holding 
strong  views.  To  the  parishioners,  their  ac- 
tions and  tbe  directions  they  have  proposed 
have  been  sometimes  puzzling.  occaslooaUy 
infuriating  and  at  times  delightful.  Almost 
Invariably  there  is  a  reaction  from  the  peo- 
ple simply  because  the  priests  operate  differ- 
ently from  what  they  have  experienced^  in  tbe 
past.  PurtbemMre,  the  pariah  has  been  eetab- 
lished  and  built  largely  without  the  peoples' 
laoral,   physical   oc   financlshl   support.    Tbm 
particular  freedoeas  tbat  come  from  not  be- 
ing financially  dependent  on  the  congrega- 


tion and  from  belongtog  to  a  minority  ra-. 
Uglofi.  allow  for  a  rsttoanltlnn  at  tba  olarleaB 
role.  TtUa  Is  an  appoftoBity  thai  baa  not  sa- 
caped  tba  priasto  ^rt»o  bare  served  at.  An- 
drew's. A  good  deal  of  the  creativity  and 
much  of  the  impact  ot  CatholUism  in  Foot- 
hlU  has  coma  from  tbe  pastor  and  his  stall. 


TBaaa  losaa  That  WoaxiD 
Part  of  CABA's  town  and  country  research 
program  is  to  gather  inf  ortaatton  on  creative 
apcwtolatea.  CABA's  fllaa  ourrently  omrtain 
date  on  about  300  rural  mlntstrtes  through- 
out the  nnited  8totes.  Twenty  of  these  B»ln- 
Istries  were  seieeted  for  inclusion  in  the 
•Town  and  Country  Idea  Book"  puWUhed 
by  program.  lU  foreword  stotes:  "It  is 
iioped  that  the  Idea  Book'  wiU  help  multi- 
ply their  Impact  beyond  the  the  local 
area.  Good  Ideas  are  often  hard  to  come 
by.  Christian  stewardship  demands  that 
they  be  shared."  With  this  in  mind,  "Origins" 
has  printed  below  three  of  tbe  programs  de- 
taUed  in  the  'Tdea  Book."  They  inclnde  the 
Bochestor  diocese's  plan  for  acquainting  Its 
middle  class  and  Its  poor,  the  Bpanlab-Bpe^t- 
Ing  apeettteto  of  the  Toledo  dlooeee  and  the 
ministry  to  vacationing  yoirth  devised  by  the 
resort  town  of  Lake  Oeorge.  N.T. 


X.  BocBXBTxa'a  hovsx  ov  coMCEaif 

Tbe  House  of  Coocam  la  Peoa  Taa,  New 

Yorlt,  through  a  food-ctothing-f umlture  salsa 

operation,  provides  a  place  where  mlddla  oiaaa 

women  can  becocne  acquainted  with  tba  poor 

and  dlscovM  how  best  to  help.  

Father  John  Hen^>el.  director  of  tba  ofBoe 
of  human  devetopsaant  ot  tbe  Bocbaatsr  dto- 
ceee.  and  on  aaslgnment  to  Tatea  County  to 
work  among  tbe  poor,  began  tba  Bouae  ct 
Concern  in  1968.  Father  HawDpei  discovered 
that  2&%  of  the  people  in  tbe  county  were 
living  In  fringe  poverty"— barely  laanagtng 
to  svirvlve  financially,  a»d  prooa  to  dlsaatsr 
in  case  of  temporary  Job  loss  or  slcknaaa. 
He  felt  tbat  If  middle  elaaa  peopto  had  some 
way  of  beooxaing  acquainted  with  tba  poor. 
and  learning  of  their  difficulties  at  first- 
hand, they  would  soon  discover  bow  they 
might  be  able  to  hrtp.  A  place  where  volun- 
teers could  seU  food,  ctotblng  and  furniture 
to  tbe  poor  at  a  minimum  price,  could  aarva 
as  a  ooncreto  focal  point  where  tbe  middle 
class  might  leain  and  the  poor  might  be 
helped.  Ibua.  tbi  Idea  for  tbe  House  ot  Con- 
cern was  born. 

To  set  up  the  House,  Fatbar  Benipel  con- 
tacted middle  ciaas  woman  living  In  and 
around  Pann  Yan  wbD,  by  their  participa- 
tion m  sociai  action  committees  In  both 
Protestont  and  OathoUe  churches,  iMd  al- 
ready sbown  the  type  of  concem  needed.  He 
explained  the  rationale  betatnd  the  propaaal 
and  requested  thstr  balp.  tumaxtr  wotaan 
responded,  prtocipaUy  from  tl»a  local  units 
of  tbe  Oatboiie  Daugtatera  of  America  and 
the  Church  Wobmb  United. 

For  #80  a  aoBtb.  tbe  wooaen  rented  a 
building  formerly  used  as  a  garage  and  auto- 
motive parts  store.  To  stock  tbe  stcsa,  tbe 
group  contacted  several  Oatboiie  parlabaa 
in  the  Rochester  diocese  that  agreed  to  coUect 
canned  food,  and  \jaed  dotbing  and  furni- 
ture and  to  deUver  tbesn  to  tbe  store.  With 
sufficient  stock  on  the  shelves  and  a  schedule 
of  volunteer  workers  drawn  up,  tbe  store 
opened  three  days  a  week  to  customers  who 
in  a  short  time  numbered  about  25  families 
weelily.  ^  .„  .  ^. 

A  board  of  directors  was  soon  estobilshed 
for  the  operation  composed  of  o«e  wonaan 
from  each  of  the  seven  congregatlona  to 
which  the  women  brtonged— Baptist,  Catho- 
lic Episcopal,  lAitberan,  tmited  Methodist. 
Preebyterian  awl  umtad  Gburch  of  Chr^ 
As  the  women  volunteers  caoi*  Into  cioaar 
contact  with  poverty  famiUes  throiagh  ths 
House  of  Concern,  they  soon  uncovered  other 
urgent  i>eeds.  The  first  project  to  come  from 
this  Increased  awareness  was  a  smaU  clinic 
offering  inexpenslTe  medical  and  dental  care 


la  tba  nslghhrrtf^  towa  ot  BasbvlUa.  Tba 
women  aacuied  a  ebaitov  lor  tba  diBto  troaa 
tbe  county  c<Msls.  pwebaaad  and  renovated 
a  bulUUng  for  Ito  usa,  and  bsipsd  raise  f unda 
for  lU  oparatton.  Ttta  cUnia  la  oaa  aianipta 
of  what  U  hoped  wiU  reault  from  increaeed 
contact  between  tba  poor  and  people  who 
out  of  a  Cbriatlan  ooneem  are  seeking  ways 
to  help. 

t.  TDUEDO'S  MUnSTXT  TO   KiaaAWta 

Bach  veer  between  May  and  October  ap- 
proximately 28.000  BICKlean-Amerlcan  mi- 
grant workers  flow  in  and  out  of  the  north- 
em  and  weetom  sections  of  the  dlooeee  of 
Tcrtedo.  In  addition,  the  dloceee  contains  30.- 
000  permanent  residents  who  are  Spanish- 
speaking,  representing  9%  at  the  total  Catho- 
lic population. 

Priesto,  sisters  and  lay  persona  from  par- 
ishes that  work  with  the  Spanish -speaking 
have  Joined  together  to  share  ideas,  coordi- 
nate work,  and  Improve  their  ministry.  They 
meet  monthly  to  pray  and  plan  their  work, 
as  wril  as  to  wrestle  with  their  moat  dHBcult 
apostolic  challenge:  how  to  serve  Mexican- 
Americans  in  such  a  way  that  their  own  cul- 
ture, and  particularly  tbetr  religious  culture, 
can  find  the  proper  type  of  expression  in 
American  life. 

A  six  member  dlooeaan  department  for  the 
Spanish-speaking  (a  lay  director,  prleet,  sis- 
ter and  ttaree  other  lay  persons)  assists  the 
apostcdato'B  eOorU  In  various  ways,  particu- 
larly through  arranging  for  part-ttme  place- 
ment of  clergy  In  places  where  migrants 
swell  the  population,  recruiting  sisters  to 
work  fuU  time  or  part  time  with  migrants. 
arranging  training  programs  in  Mexico  for 
priesto  assigned  to  tba  apostoiato  an  a  regu- 
li^  basis,  «-"^  program  development.  Sisters 
pUky  an  important  part  In  the  apostotate  to 
tbe  migrant  camps.  Ttiey  provide  many  at  the 
llttla  aerrieea  so  tmportact  for  dally  survtval : 
halpittg  a  hoinse-wtfe  find  the  beet  grocery 
stores,  advising  on  medical  care,  assisting  In 
buying  a  car  or  obtaining  a  driver^  license. 
Tbey  teach  religion  to  children  after  school. 
recruit  chUdren  for  the  summer  schools  pro- 
vided by  tbe  stoto  and  sometlmee  serve  as 
full-time  voiunteers  in  tutoring  programs. 

Various  serrleea  are  also  offered  to  perma- 
nent resldaato.  Partietpants  in  the  aposto- 
ItX^  iat  exanqpta,  have  tried  to  tnoorporato 
Maaiean-AiMsriaan  cultural  eleaierrts  into 
1 1  iDir  twirhlpg  ot  Obrlatian  doctrine.  Radio 
and  tetartiton  prograaa  have  been  produced, 
to  alert  communities  to  the  special  needs  of 
tbs  Ipan  tsh  -spaakln  g  A  hymnal  haa  been 
ptepared,  coatatnlng  both  old  and  new  Span- 
ish bymxM.  Programs  have  been  organleed  for 
adult  religioas  ediieatton  and  for  marriage 
counaatlng. 

Special  oentora  in  Fremont  and  TUedo, 
funded  JotoUy  by  the  0»0.  oCsr  Job  asstot- 
.~»  coniMellng  servioes,  health  and  dental 
care,  legal  aid.  Immigration  asaiatance.  bous- 
ing referrals,  and  high  school  equlralency 
iHsBWi  Lay  voiunteers  aaalst  to  staOng  these 
centors. 

Mambers  of  tbe  spoatolara  have  also  coop- 
Mwted  with  tba  Stoto  Board  of  Bdueatlon  to 
spoauMTliv  a  ICMiatablp  training  program  for 
Tlastfsn  i*""^^^"*"  rasidants.  To  date  ap- 
proximately 106  haw  partldpatad 


3.  LAXK  GBOSeX:  TKX  StTKKXX  PLACX 


The  T'^'f*  Oeorge  Center,  Inc..  came  into 
being  In  1964  to  serve  the  2000  or  2600  young 
people  who  visit  Lake  Oeorge.  New  York  each 
Buoaner.  Most  of  the  young  people  come  to 
-WQCk  in  tbe  reaorti  motiris.  conceasions  and 
dtoing  roomr.  aaaae,  however,  oome  as  vaca- 
tloneers  or  "wanderers." 

Tbe  center  originated  after  a  minor  dls- 
turtaanee  on  Labor  Day  wasltand.  1963.  After 
bearing  rumors  that  yvang  people  from  Ft. 
lAaOndala  tBtandad  to  vlstt  Lake  Oeorge 
and  "break  up  tba  town,"  and  ooacerned 
about  tba  crowds  of  youths  tbat  ware  bagto- 
nlng  to  gather,  anztoua  oOelais  doaad  the 
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^)tan  Mity  ^"^  oailMt  out  the  firs  <lep»rtm«nt 
to  dlapana  tb*  orMrds  wtttx  wXmt. 

Long  ftftar  th*  aetual  dlatuitMuuie,  th* 
community  oontlnuad  to  simmer;  "slmmar- 
Ing"  on  the  p*rt  of  tb*  oHurcbM  took  the 
form  ot  ganeml  oonoem  for  the  problems  of 
youth  Mid  •  ■peclflo  desire  to  help  the  msny 
young  people  ^^o  worked  in  the  resort  during 
the  8\m>mer.  Thus,  In  the  winter  of  19<J4,  rep- 
resentatlvee  of  the  Presbyterian,  Bplsoopsl, 
United  Uethodlst  snd  Catholic  oongrega- 
tlons  held  s  aerlee  of  meetings,  out  of  which 
emerged  the  Lake  George  Center.  Inc.  The 
center  Is  a  non-profit  corporation,  formed 
so  that  the  youth  ministry  would  not  have 
a  denominational  attachment.  Although  the 
churches  and  their  members  have  served  on 
the  corporation's  committees  and  have  from 
time  to  time  given  both  encouragement  and 
financial  support.  It  Is  the  corporation  itself 
and  not  the  local  churches  that  has  formally 
sponsored  the  ministry. 

The  first  project  undertaken  by  the  corpo- 
ration was  to  establUh  a  place  for  young  out- 
of-town  summer  workers  to  come.  The  center, 
located  at  first  In  the  room  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  later  In  a  hall  donated 
by  a  civic  club,  was  to  provide  both  recrea- 
tion and  counseling.  For  the  first  three  years 
( 1864  to  1966) ,  the  center  drew  young  people 
who  used  the  facUltlee  for  a  "home  away  from 
home" — for  Inexpensive  entertainment.  In- 
cluding pool  and  ping  pong,  and  even  for  a 
place  to  oook. 

In  1867  and  1968  the  "Summer  Place"  as 
the  youth  center  was  now  called,  had  become 
a  popular  gathering  place  for  all  manner  of 
young  people:  stunmer  workers,  vacationers 
and  "wanderers."  By  1967  the  center  was  at- 
tracting nearly  1000  young  people  on  week- 
ends and  from  300  to  500  during  the  week. 
Not  surprisingly,  crowds  at  times  blocked  the 
street.  In  addition,  1967  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  long  hair,  bare  feet,  beads  and  drug 
abuse  at  Lake  Oeorge. 

By  1969  community  pressure  had  caused 
the  Summer  Place  to  close.  The  civic  group 
that  had  donated  the  hall  informed  the  cor- 
poration that  the  hall  was  no  longer  avail- 
able for  Its  use.  Thus,  the  Siunmer  Place  did 
not  operate  during  1969  and  1970. 

Although  the  corporation  absorbed  the 
brunt  of  community  displeasure.  It  con- 
tinued to  minister  to  young  people  In  other 
ways.  Father  Paul  Bngel.  Catholic  campus 
minister  at  Hudson  Valley  Community  Col- 
lege In  Troy.  New  York,  for  example,  held 
Informal  morning  "rap"  sessions  on  the 
beach  (a  favorite  gathering  place  for  "wan- 
derers"), where  as  many  as  26  participants 
might  gather  on  a  given  day.  In  addition,  the 
corporation  eetabllshed  an  office,  directed  by 
a  lawyer  from  Lake  George,  which  helped 
with  housing  for  young  people  coming  to 
work  at  the  reeort,  and  involved  summer 
workera  la  community-oriented  programs. 
This  office  also  recruited  yovmg  people  to  In- 
form vlaltora  on  busy  weekends  about  town 
safety  regulations. 

By  1971  the  corporation  was  again  offer- 
ing a  drop-in  center,  now  called  "Utopia" 
and  locAtsd  In  the  basement  of  the  Bpleoopal 
church.  This  time  ooka  and  coffee.  magaBtnae. 
television,  dJaouasions,  movlea,  and  band* 
have  replaced  pool  and  ping  pong.  By  elimi- 
nating pool  and  ping  pong,  some  of  the 
crowding  has  been  reduced,  without  seriously 
ikSMtlng  the  center's  popularity.  The  oenter 
provides  not  only  Moreatkuial  aotlvltlea,  but 
referral*  to  aganclM  able  to  htip  with  drug 
pioblama.  mental  and  physical  Ulnaas,  legal 
probleBM,  unfair  practices  and  employment 
counseling. 

At  tb*  present  time,  the  oenter  receives 
sxipport  trom  mambera  of  the  Spisoop*!, 
XTntted  MettiodJBt.  Baptist.  U&ltad  Presby- 
terlal,  Jewish,  and  CatboUe  <ditirches.  Funds 
for  tb*  emter'a  procnun  oome  from  various 
souroaa:  k>a*l  duirdMs;  the  Narcotics  Guid- 
ance Cotinael  and  tbe  Touth  Service  divisions 


of  the  State  of  New  York;  and  from  Vaca- 
tlonland  Interfaith  Projects,  and  ecumenical 
organization  of  laymen  and  mlnlsterm  con- 
cerned wltb  leisure  ministries  in  the  Adlron- 
dacks. 

Currently  those  concerned  with  the  center 
are  trying  to  cope  with  the  problem  of  yoiing 
people  who  arrive  with  sleeping  bags,  indefi- 
nite Job  plans,  no  money,  and  no  place  to 
stay.  In  the  summer  of  1971,  a  campsite  was 
provided;  eventually  the  center  hopes  to  be 
able  to  provide  a  hostel  where  young  people 
can  stay  while  searching  for  a  Job. 

In  general.  Lake  George  Center,  Inc.,  rep- 
resents a  successful  ecumenical  effort  to 
minister  to  the  young  people  who  work  at 
or  visit  the  resort  each  summer. 

Px'BLicA-noics  Prom  Caba's  Town  &  Cotjntrt 
Department 

1.  Town  aiid  Country  Idea  Book,  edited  by 
James  Bonier  and  Bernard  Qulnn.  Brief  in- 
formation on  twenty  creative  rural  minis- 
tries. [40  pages] 

2.  Experiments  In  Town  siid  Country  Min- 
istry, by  Norman  Choate.  Three  case  studies: 
a  rural  parish  la  the  3outh,  regional  com- 
munities in  the  Diocese  of  Des  Moines,  and 
the  Interchurch  Coordinating  Council  In 
south weetem  Missouri.  130  pages] 

3.  The  Changing  Context  of  Town  and 
Country  Ministry,  by  Bernard  Qulnn.  A 
framework  for  insight  into  the  social  dy- 
namics at  work  In  nonmetropolltan  places — 
from  Isolated  hamlets  to  rural  megalopolis. 
(42  pages] 

4.  Toward  a  Job  Description  for  the  Non- 
metropoUtan  Catholic  Parish,  by  Bernard 
Qulnn.  Suggested  role  for  the  nual  parish  of 
the  future.  1 34  pages] 

5.  Mission.  Missions  and  the  Creative  Plan- 
ning Process,  by  Bernard  Qulnn.  Theological 
basis  for  pastoral -missionary  action.  [30 
pages] 

6.  The  Protestant  Approach  to  Town  and 
Country.  A  Study-Guide  for  Catholics.  (34 
pages] 

7.  Church  and  Community:  Nonmetropol- 
ltan America  In  TransiUon,  edited  by  Victor 
Kllmoskl.  Contents:  H.  Wilson  Yates.  "Social 
Change  and  the  Church  in  Nonmetropolltan 
Society; "  George  Donohue  and  Edward  Gross, 
"The  RiuTil  System  as  an  Ideal  Model;"  Wil- 
liam Ccrfell.  "The  School  and  the  Church  in 
Changing  Rtiral  America;"  Edward  Henry. 
"Bural-Urban  Balance:  Looking  Ahead  to 
1980;"  George  TJaden,  "Ecumenical  Response 
to  Town  and  Country  Mission;"  B.  W.  Muel- 
ler, "la  the  Church  on  the  Offensive?;"  Ar- 
leon  Kelley,  "Tactics  for  the  Church  on  the 
Offensive:"  Osgood  Magnuson,  "Planning  for 
Tomorrow."  [114 pages) 

8.  Bibliography:  Understanding  the  Small 
Community.  An  annotated  blbllogH4)hy.  list- 
ing community  case  studies,  works  on  com- 
munity theory  and  rural  sociology,  and  Prot- 
estant town  and  country  materials.  (64 
pages] 

9.  Supplement  to  the  above:  Recent  Ac- 
quisitions of  Cara's  Town  and  Country  LI- 
bnry. 

10.  BocAlet:  Planning  for  Action:  Aids  for 
Leaders  In  Church  Planning.  Practical  plan- 
ning aids  for  use  by  local  church  groups,  in 
popular  style.  (46  pagee] 


PROBLEMS  OP  THE  RAILROADS 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  report 
recently  issued  by  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  on  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral collapse  raises  very  serious  questions 
about  the  performance  of  the  manage- 
ment of  that  company  and  the  adequacy 
of  our  securities  laws  in  protecting  in- 
vestors. The  outrageous  management 
practices  which  have  been  reported,  if 


true,  should  be  me*  with  vlgonus  en- 
forcement action  on  tbe  part  o<  the  SBC 
and  other  appropriate  agencies. 

It  would  be  a  serious  mistake,  how- 
ever, if  we  were  to  cfmclude  that  the 
problons  of  the  Peon  Coitral  and  other 
major  American  railroads  are  attrtbnt- 
able  solely  to  inadequate  management. 
We  only  deceive  ourselves  if  we  b^eve 
that  good  managemmt  alone  can  solve 
the  problems  of  the  Penn  Central  and 
other  American  railroads. 

Unfortvinately,  America's  railroads  are 
beset  with  problems  which  signiflcanily 
handicap  their  ability  to  remain  as  viable 
enterprises.  On  March  3  of  last  year  I 
addressed  the  Senate  on  the  extent  to 
which  unprofitable  branch  lines,  unpro- 
ductive work  rules,  and  archaic  rate 
structures  seriously  d^tilltate  our  Na- 
tion's railroads.  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
was  designed  to  meet  these  problems. 
While  the  ICC  has  somewhat  facilitated 
the  abandonment  of  the  most  improdne- 
tive  branch  lines,  we  have  not  done 
enough  in  this  area  and  the  Congreai 
has  failed  to  act.  Recently,  I  Joined  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hakxkx)  in  introducing  the  Inter- 
state Railroad  Act  of  1972,  which  wu 
designed  to  promote  Improved  service  by 
upgrading  main  lines.  T^ais  act  wooM 
provide  to  the  rtdlroads  Federal  funds 
equivalent  to  the  real  estate  taxes  vrtiicfa 
they  pay  on  their  main  intercity  righto- 
of-way.  which  fimds  would  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  improved  malntenanee 
of  the  rights-of-way  and  roadbeds. 

We  cannot  expect  America's  railroads 
to  provide  good  service  to  shippers  and 
consumers  when  they  are  saddled  with 
tens  of  thousands  of  miles  of  unproduc- 
tive branch  lines;  when  they  are  forced 
to  retain  emplojrees  solely  because  of  ar- 
chaic work  rules;  when  they  pay  unfair 
taxes  on  tiielr  rights-of-way;  and  when 
they  have  a  rate  structure  which  in- 
volves 43  trillion  rates  on  file  with  the 
ICC.  Years  ago,  it  was  popular  to  blame 
all  of  the  railroads'  problems  on  the  pas- 
senger train.  Today,  it  may  become 
fashionable  to  lay  these  problems  at  the 
door  of  outrageous  management  prac- 
tices. 

As  questionable  as  those  management 
practices  may  have  been  in  the  case  of 
the  Penn  Central,  we  do  the  Nation  a 
great  disservice  if  we  do  not  follow 
through  with  the  fundamental  reforms 
that  are  required.  Unless  we  are  prepared 
to  let  America's  railroad  industry  col- 
lapse into  nationalization,  we  must  un- 
derstand the  necessity  of  enacting 
prompt  reforms,  without  further  delay. 
The  Wall  Street  Joumsd  of  August  16 
contains  an  article  entitled  "Oetting  the 
Penn  Central  Back  on  Track."  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  piinted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recosb, 
as  follows: 

Oktino  thi  Pknn  CXMrsAL  Back  on  Teack 
(By  John  B.  Cooney) 
PHnAMLPHia. — ^Bver  since  tbe  Penn  Cen- 
tral Transportation  Co.,  tbe  rail  subsidiary 
of  the  Penn  Central  Co.,  filed  for  re<a:gani«a- 
tlon  in  Jtme  1970,  tbe  railroad's  hlerareby 
has  been  roundly  drubbed  In  a  series  of  ex- 
tensive government  mv«sttg«tlons  expoelnf 
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blundering  mismanagement,  titillating  scan- 
d^  and  shabby  ethical  practices.  A  Securities 
ukd  Exchange  Commission  report  released 
threatens  "possible  enforcement  action" 
ggfljiBt  unnamed  former  offlears,  directors 
and  advisers  to  the  railroad  giant. 

Indications  are  that  the  circus  side  of  tbe 
Penn  Central  wlU  keep  going  strong  even 
11  the  railroad  doesn't.  Take  the  fascinating 
game  of  pln-the-blame-on-somebody-else  be- 
ing  played  by  former  chairman  Stuart  T. 
Saunders,  ex-presldent  Alfred  E.  Perlman, 
and  former  financial  officer  David  Sevan. 

IVrlman.  for  Instance,  leaked  substantial 
information  to  a  major  financial  puhllca- 
tloa  for  an  article  on  tbe  Penn  Central  and 
indicated  that  It  was  Saiutders  who  did  much 
to  ran  the  railroad  aground.  Saunders, 
nwanwhlle,  washed  his  hands  of  the  affair 
and  said  he  had  no  idea  of  the  goings  on  in 
which  Sevan  is  accused  of  manipulating  Penn 
CMrtral  ftmds  for  his  own  use.  And  Sevan 
retorts  by  releasing  a  "diary"  purporting  to 
ibow  that  he's  being  made  a  "scapegoat"  and 
tbat  FerUnan  and  Saunders  "faUed  to  do 
their  Job"  and  were  "Incapable  of  keeping 
tbe  railroad  solvent." 

TIME  TO  TAJKK  STOCK 

But  while  the  Byzantine  machinations  and 
llgbter  side  of  craprarate  Intrigue  are  surfac- 
11^  as  factors  that  hastened  tbe  railroad's 
iBglorkius  foundering.  It's  time  to  qviestlon 
ham  much  of  tbe  Penn  Central's  plight  is 
MtuaUy  due  to  the  human  element.  It's  aUo 
time  to  take  stock  of  tbe  direction  the  re- 
oi^nlsatton  Is  going.  And  although  Congress, 
{or  tbs  most  part,  has  teetlly  tried  to  Ignore 
nMay  aspects  of  the  railroad's  situation,  it 
appears  that  whatever  the  outcome  a  great- 
er sBM^unt  of  federal  intervention  wlU  be 
Meded  to  determine  the  future  of  the  rail- 
road and  tbe  Industry  as  a  whole. 

If  for  no  otber  reason  than  its  vast  siae, 
U»  Peon  Central  must  be  dealt  with.  It  has 
MOM  20.000  mUes  of  lines  crias-crossUig  16 
states,  the  District  of  Columbia  and  two 
Canadian  provinces.  More  than  a  mlUlon  tons 
of  freight  travel  Its  lines  each  day,  and  70% 
of  Its  traffic  Involves  other  railroads  using 
Its  tracks.  And  with  about  half  of  its  pas- 
Bsnger  operations  under  the  aegis  of  Amtrak, 
Its  lines  carry  about  300.000  passengers  a  day. 
Moreover,  It  Is  the  largest  hauler  of  mall  ta 
the  United  States. 

While  its  size  poses  problems  other  rail- 
roads don't  have  to  worry  about,  unfortu- 
nately the  Penn  Central  isn't  alone.  A  look 
St  tbe  rail  Industry  reveals  that  apart  from 
tbe  embarrassing  albatross  of  past  managers 
who  continue  to  make  headlines  and  an  In- 
tricate system  of  leased  lines  that  staggers 
the  mind,  the  Penn  Central  is  merely  a  big 
unhealthy  chunk  of  an  unhealthy  Industry. 

Indeed,  It  becomes  obvious  that  the  Penn 
Osntral.  like  much  of  the  rest  of  the  Indus- 
try, would  have  had  problems  no  matter 
what  Its  managen>ent  was  like.  In  the  [>ast 
ieveral  years,  five  of  tbe  nation's  68  Class  I 
railroads  have  filed  for  reorganization.  (Class 
I  systems  have  at  least  $3  mUllou  In  annual 
o|)eratlng  revenues.)  AH  five  came  frona  the 
Northeast  Corridor  that  is  a  Penn  Central 
stronghold.  Ijist  year,  George  M.  Stafford, 
chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commission,  said 
at  least  another  dozen  major  railroads  were 
in  shaky  financial  shape.  ICC  figures  show 
tbat  while  freight  revenues  rose  to  SI  1.8  Ul- 
UOQ  last  year  from  taa  bUUon  In  1960,  oper- 
ating income  steadily  slipped  to  t702  million 
from  1043  million  for  the  Industry  during 
the  decade.  Railroads  have  the  lowest  rate 
of  return  on  Investment  of  any  regulated 
<*«rt«w — about  2.S%  last  year,  also  one  of 
the  hdweet  rates  for  any  industry. 

Hereof! ,  statftizig  industry,  partieiilarly 
la  tbe  NortbeMt,  hm  caused  a  loss  of  freight 
remtiue.  Antbraclte  ooal  production,  once  a 
of  tbe  rails,  is  dying  out.  Althoogta 
eoal  stfll  proTtdes  steady  reve- 
BOM.  utilities  are  bureaslngly  turning  to  oU 


and  gas  for  their  energy  sources.  And  raU- 
roada  haven't  pioven  to  be  very  aggressive 
in  MytirtTig  new  sources  of  freight  traffic. 

Tbe  obvious  qoMtlon  is  ">7bat's  wrong  ?" 
Well,  tbe  Penn  Central's  trustees  in  tbelr  re- 
organization report  issued  earlier  this  year 
made  a  checklist  of  critical  problems  con- 
fronting the  giant  railroad.  If  the  problems 
are  not  solved,  chances  for  a  viable  reorgani- 
zation are  nU,  tbe  trustees  warned. 

The  major  crises  are  three,  the  trustees 
said.  Ptrst,  they  contend  that  some  SJBOO  of 
the  company's  63,000  employees  are  "sur- 
pltw"  and  must  be  phased  out  for  an  an- 
nual savings  of  about  $100  million  a  year. 
Recent  agreements  with  tbe  United  Trans- 
portation Union  have  made  slgnlflcant  in- 
roads in  this  area,  but  the  hardest  bargain- 
ing may  be  yet  to  oome. 

The  trustees  next  recommended  cutting 
the  system's  20,000  track  miles  almost  in  half 
to  remove  unprofitable  and  marginal  freight 
lines,  which  means  dealing  with  state  and 
local  c^ipoaltion  as  weU  ss  hoping  for  slog- 
glsh  federal  action.  Thus  far,  the  trustees 
have  identified  about  3,200  miles  that  they 
want  to  let  go,  but  the  ICO  has  approved 
the  abcuulozunent  of  only  686  miles. 

The  third  condition  for  profitability  Is  that 
losses  from  passenger  operations  be  made  up 
from  pockets  other  than  tbe  Penn  Central's, 
which  most  likely  means  governmental  sub- 
sidles  or  unloading  remaining  ptassenger 
lines.  Tbe  only  Penn  Central  passenger  lines 
left  are  commuter  trains  In  a  half-dozen 
major  cities. 

To  the  trustees'  trio  of  IHs,  other  rail  lead- 
ers add  amendments.  They  complain  that 
raUroads  today  are  hamstrung  by  regulations 
designed  to  hinder  19th  century  monopolies, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  track  abandonment 
and  the  payment  of  local  property  taxes. 
These  conditions,  combined  with  federal  sub- 
sidles  for  highways,  waterways,  and  airways 
give  their  competitors  an  unfair  advantage, 
they  grouse.  And  although  railroads  have  re- 
ceived five  rate  increases  within  the  past  five 
years.  Industry  spokesmen  say  costs  outstrip 
the  Increases  and  they  are  seeking  yet  an- 
other rate  boost.  Tbe  average  cost  of  freight 
cars  has  risen  almost  $4,000  a  unit  to  nearly 
$14,000  in  1971  from  what  It  was  m  1940, 
they  say. 

The  precariousness  of  the  Penn  Central's 
position  was  seen  recently  when  Tropical 
Storm  Agnes  battered  the  Blast  Coast.  Tbe 
raUroad  suffered  about  $30  million  In  dam- 
ages and  antlcli>ated  revenue  losses  for  July 
of  $10  million. 

.  To  meet  the  emergency,  tbe  road  took 
drastic  steps.  It  laid  off  1.000  employees  for 
expected  savings  of  $1  million  naontbly.  It 
indicated  it  may  defer  payments  on  equip- 
ment obligations  for  "grace  periods"  untu  it 
becomes  a  matter  of  default.  Tbe  trustees 
rushed  to  the  reorganization  court  for  au- 
thorization to  use  tbe  remaining  $15  mlUtnn 
in  trustees  certificates  of  tbe  $100  nollUon 
government-backed  loans  granted  the  raU- 
road In  January  1971.  (Even  with  the  $15  nUl- 
lion,  tbe  company  predicted  its  cash  balance 
this  month  wlU  only  be  $11.8  mUllon.)  And 
WUllam  H.  Uoore,  the  railroad's  prealdent, 
went  begging  to  Washington  edong  with  tbe 
heads  of  other  roads  for  $40  mUllon  In  emer- 
gency funds  for  storm-damaged  railroads. 

Indeed,  the  outlook  for  the  Penn  Central 
appears  so  gloomy  that  alternatives  to  an  In- 
come-based reorganization  are  periodically 
proflerred  by  interested  parties.  The  United 
Transportation  Union,  for  instance,  has  called 
on  Congress  to  study  nationalization  of  the 
railroad,  saying  tbe  nation's  needs  arent 
being  served  by  privately-run  roads.  Richard 
Joyce  %nlth,  trustee  of  the  bankrupt  New 
Haven  RaUroad,  which  Is  one  of  the  Penn 
Central's  largest  creditors  as  well  as  the 
holder  of  nearly  one  mllUon  sbaree  of  the 
transportation  company's  stock,  has  recom- 
mended that  the  company  eeU  off  the  raU- 
road and  retain  other  assets.  Only  yesterday 


Mr.  Smith  sant  a  lettsc  to  tbe  Paxia  Central 
Co.  recaainMDdUig  that  the  holding  company 
file  Gbapter  10  bankruptcy  proonedlngs. 

Just  last  wertc.  a  group  of  crediton  axtd  m- 
dantuxe  truateea.  IncUHllng  bobm  of  tbe  larg- 
est banks  and  Insuranee  companies  In  tbe  na- 
tion. patiUotied  tbe  reorganization  court  to 
ignore  tbe  trustees'  plana  for  an  Inoome  re- 
orgaalsatlaa.  "Oace  It  hecomee  clear  that  the 
raliroacl  cannot  be  reorganised  on  tbe  basis  of 
«.tTt>injp,  tbare  Is  ik>  longer  any  legal  basu 
for  further  eroston  of  creditors'  security,  xior 
for  tbe  furtber  suspeoalon  of  creditors' 
rights."  the  petition  declared.  The  group, 
however,  doean't  offer  any  alternative  reor- 
gsnliatlon  propoeahi 

BOMX  aanfs  maok 

Strides  toward  the  trustees'  objectives  thus 
far  haven't  been  altogether  fruitless.  Recent 
agreements  wltb  tbe  UTU  caU  for  phasing  out 
of  some  3A0O  firemen  through  attrition  and 
opened  the  gates  for  removing  excess  train 
crew  members  with  an  Initial  280  crews  to  be 
reduced.  Tbe  reductions  In  this  category  are 
minimal,  though,  compared  with  tbe  more 
than  6,000  "surplus"  crewmen  the  raUroad 
feels  are  on  trains. 

And  tbe  train  crew  agreement  expires 
Not.  30.  leading  some  observers  to  sp*^ulate 
the  contract  la  merely  tbe  result  of  White 
House  pressure  to  delay  a  strike  threatened 
for  this  summer  untU  after  the  presidential 
election.  Indeed,  a  slmUar  agreement  In  1964 
backfired  when  the  contract  expired  two 
years  later;  unions  struck  and  the  nation's 
railroads  were  forced  to  replace  meet  of  the 
Jobs  that  had  been  vacated. 

Sozoe  gains  are  pierhaps  more  secure.  The 
coa^>any  b»s  trimmed  tbe  total  number  of 
employes  to  aa.818.  or  8.6%  from  last  year  at 
this  time.  In  addition,  the  net  loss  for  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year  was  $124.8  million, 
some  $SJ  minion  lees  than  a  year  ago  despite 
the  addftlonal  costs  of  nearly  $30  miltloQ 
fram  Tropieal  Storm  Agnes.  AxhI  as  another 
gauge  of  snecees.  tbe  ooaopany  says  that 
frelgbt  service  complain U  are  only  averaging 
four  a  week  compared  with  a  high  of  70  In 
March  (^  last  year.  Moreover,  ICC  officials 
say,  customers  have  actually  submitted  un- 
solicited praise  for  improved  freight  service 
conditions,  "although  they  couldn't  have 
gotten  any  worse,"  one  official  says. 

Overall,  bowever,  tbe  image  of  tbe  Penn 
Central  reaoalns  that  of  a  debilitated  Qargan- 
tua  azxl  In  that  truth  apparently  lies  Its 
base  of  power.  Since  It  Is  so  powerlees,  and 
yet  seemingly  so  Insatiable  in  its  demands, 
congress  cant  shunt  It  aside. 

In  fact,  Congress  is  being  relentlessly 
driven  to  do  something  about  the  Penn  Cen- 
tral and  tbe  rail  industry  as  a  whole.  Meas- 
ures taken  so  far,  tbougb,  have  merely  been 
stop-gap  enkergency  funding.  Ptist,  ttaere  was 
the  unprecedented  government-backed  $100 
nr\intpn  In  trustees'  certificates.  Now  there  is 
tbe  prospect  that  Congress  win  shell  out  sub- 
stantial sums  for  flood  stricken  raUroads  with 
tbe  F«m  Oentral  batng  a  major  beneficiary. 
And  Just  tblB  montb.  tbe  Senate  passed  a  bUl 
that  would  autborlae  up  to  $3  bUlton  for  raU- 
roads wanting  to  buy  more  boot-ears  to  re- 
lieve the  shortage  in  the  Industry. 

Tbere  are  other  bills  proposed  that  would 
help  the  raUroads.  The  Surface  Transporta- 
tl<»  Act,  for  examine,  would  mate  It  easier 
for  railroads  to  lOjanden  traeka,  get  govem- 
mrsnt-gnarantead  loans,  and  receive  some 
form  ol  tax  aid  to  kasp  up  track  beds.  And 
the  propoead  Interstate  BaUraad  Act  of 
1972  envisions  tbe  oreaUen  of  an  Interstate 
raU  system  to  pronoote  Improved  acrvioe  for 
both  freight  and  passenger  operations  by 
encouraging  tbe  uae  o<  otber  rallFoad'B  lines 
through  track  riglits  Mrangeaents. 
•nu  nOLm  or  iMmwrnma^ 

WbUe  It  becomes  tnereactngly  dear  that 
Congress  Is  going  to  have  an  ever-larger  roie 
in  the  Penn  Central's  afTalrs — ranging  from 
labor  reform  to  box-car  modernization — It 
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t«nt  at  kU  oiMKC  whmt  tb»  ultUruite  natuw  at 
th»t  role  wni  tt«.  Wolther  spedflo  reoom- 
mt>nd^«"M  nor  fortimgbt  debate  on  the 
sublect  extote.  "Congieee  Juet  doean't  want 
to  deal  with  the  Penn  Central  right  now, 
says  one  ICC  ofllolal. 

Meanwhile,  the  Penn  Central  keeps  lum- 
bering along.  Ita  tnieteee  putting  a  brave 
face  on  thlnge  and  steadfaetly  maintaining 
that  a  traditional  reorganlaatlon  1«  poeelble. 
The  tnwteee  have  aeeerted  that  If  their  goals 
are  met.  the  Penn  Central  may  begin  "to  see 
Ught  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel"  by  19TB  or 
1978. 

The  price  of  the  Penn  Centrals  success, 
however,  may  be  stiff.  The  Penn  Central  may 
require  so  much  help  from  Congrees  in  order 
to  meet  lU  goaU.  that  the  government  wUl 
demand  a  greater  voice  In  the  operations  of 
the  railroad.  A  quasi-governmental  agency, 
such  as  Amtrak.  may  be  created  to  run  mar- 
glnal  or  unpn^table  freight  operations,  al- 
lowing the  railroads  to  run  the  more  profit- 
able lines.  And  there  wlU  mcwe  than  likely  be 
increased  governmental  presa\u»  to  upgrade 
the  private  railroads'  servloee. 

■Someday,  Congrees  is  going  to  look  at  all 
the  money  Its  bound  to  put  up  for  the  Penn 
Central  and  the  rail  Industry  generally.  It 
will  conclude  that  it  may  as  well  start  put- 
ting the  rallrowla  to  better  pubUc  use  than 
the  private  Intereats  that  own  them  are  able 
to  do  because  they^  trying  to  turn  a  profit." 
concludes  the  federal  official. 


REPKESENTATIVll  DRINAN 
REPORTS  ON  ISRAEL 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  Prarident.  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  R^jreeenta- 
tive  RoBBKT  Driwak,  recently  reported  to 
his  constituents  on  deivetopmentB  in 
Israeli-American  relations.  Boi  Dam  am 
IS  uniquely  qualified  to  offer  his  obetrva- 
tions  on  this  Important  subject,  having 
involved  hlmaeU  in  this  area  for  many 
years.  Since  coming  to  Congrees,  his 
eloquent  voice  has  been  repeatedly  heard 
regarding  America's  vital  stake  in  pre- 
serving Israel's  security  and  cm  behalf 
of  Soviet  Jews. 

Bob  DantAii'a  perceptive  reports  on 
his  visit  to  Israel  and  his  lucid  testimony 
before  the  Democratic  Platform  Com- 
mittee have  already  earned  him  the  re- 
spect not  only  of  his  congressional 
coUe€«[uea,  but  friends  (rf  Israel  every- 
where. 

In  his  latest  report,  R^resentative 
Deinak  has  analyzed  the  nature  of  the 
ciMitinuing  So^et  role  in  the  Middle 
East  in  the  wake  of  the  partial  Soviet 
withdrawal  from  Egypt.  Warning  that 
"danger  tdgnals  are  already  flashing" 
with  regard  to  the  Soviet  drive  to  oontrol 
Middle  East  oil.  he  oontraated  the  admin- 
istration policy  with  congressional  Initi- 
atives to  assist  Israel. 

I  am  ooofldsnt  that  as  long  as  Bos 
DuNAir  Is  a  Member  of  Congrees,  his 
voice  will  be  beard  and  his  votes  counted 
on  behalt  at  Iteaal  and  world  peace. 

I   ask  ananlmoos  cocaent   that  his 

news  cotumn  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 

was  ordu<ed  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 

as  follows: 

T— ^■'-AMTi'^^'*  BSL&TiONS:  Rxckmt 


(By  rmiuiii— iiaii  Boaan  F.  DaiNAM) 
Tn  Maf  I  had  tbe  opportunity  to  visit  Israel 
ODca  agals — b>J  flnt  trip  there  since  being 
«lMtad  to  CuiiUJim  in  1970.  Several  years  be- 
fore whan  X  was  Dean  of  the  Boston  College 


Law  School.  X  was  honored  to  lecture  at 
Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Israeli  government.  I  made 
my  recent  trip  as  a  fact-finder  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Interrellglous  Task  Force  on 
Soviet  Jewry. 

During  my  trips  I  have  talked  with  IsraelU 
from  many  walks  of  life — immigrants, 
"sabras,"  (naive-born  Israelis),  workers,  stu- 
denta.  government  officials.  In  May  I  con- 
versed at  length  with  Abba  Eban,  the  distin- 
guished Foreign  Minister  of  Israel. 

Dramatic  and  even  astonishing  changes 
have  taken  place  In  Israel  between  my  trips 
there.  Events  of  recent  weeks — since  my  last 
trip— indicate  that  the  Middle  East  situation 
is  in  a  state  of  momentoTos  change. 

While  the  full  significance  of  the  partial 
Soviet  withdrawal  from  Egypt  is  >-et  to  be 
assessed.  It  Is  only  a  single  piece  of  a  shifting 
mosaic.  Rational  behavior  and  logic  have 
never  In  the  past  characterized  Middle  East 
politics.  But  what  does  remain  clear  is  that 
ttie  limited  withdrawal  of  Soviet  advisers 
does  not  mean  the  end  of  a  significant  Soviet 
rxjle  either  in  Egypt  or  in  the  entire  Middle 

East.  -, 

Economically  and  diplomatically,  the  Rus- 
sians have  scored  notable  gains  in  an  wea 
not  only  of  great  strategic  importance,  but 
one  which  contains  two-thirds  of  the  world  s 
known  oil  reserves.  Predictions  of  an  "energy 
crisis"  in  our  country  in  the  1980-6  are 
Unked  with  an  estimate  that  50%  of 
American  oU  will  have  to  come  from  the 
Middle  East  by  1985.  The  implications  of 
theee  predictions  are  certainly  ominous  for 
Israel.  They  could  become  a  nightmare  for 
that  country  If  the  United  States  were  in 
fact  to  become  wholly  dependent  on  Arab  oil. 
Danger  slgnaU  are  already  flashing.  Only 
recently  Iraq  nationalized  the  Iraq  Petroleum 

C3o a    consortium    controUed    by    British, 

French,  Dutch,  and  Amerlcap  oil  interests. 
The  Soviet  presence  In  Iraq  can  be  expected 
to  Increase  as  a  result,  and  along  with  It 
Soviet  domination  over  Iraqul  oil. 

Communist  bloc  nations  also  provide  the 
Arab  oU  nations  with  oU  markets,  which  give 
the  Arab  nations  more  flexibility  in  their  ef- 
forta  to  exert  political  pressures  on  the  inter- 
national oil  companies.  Libya,  which  is  push- 
tag  for  union  with  Egypt,  has  already  shown 
its  skUl  at  exerting  such  pressures.  But 
BuMlas  target  in  this  area  may  reaUy  be 
the  Persian  Gulf,  where  most  of  the  Mideast 
oU  reeerves  are  located.  For  decades  Britain 
dominated  this  area  militarily  while  Amer- 
ican oU  companies  did  so  economically. 
Brltata's  recent  military  puUout  from  this 
area,  however,  left  a  political  vacuum.  WUl 
Russia  fill  this  vacuum? 

With  the  Russians  able  to  meet  their  own 
oU  requirements,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why 
the  Soviet  Union  is  actively  seeking  domina- 
tion over  the  sources  of  Mideast  oil.  It  ap- 
pears that  Russia  would  like  to  become  the 
middleman  for  Mideastem  oil.  supplying  Its 
friends  and  controlling  the  oil  tap  for 
Western  European  countries. 

How  have  .\merlcan  policymakers  reacted 
to  these  key  developments?  How  have  we  per- 
ceived the  threat  to  Israel  posed  by  intensive 
Soviet  and  Arab  maneuvering  in  the  Middle 
East?  Until  the  beginning  of  this  year  our 
government's  position  with  respect  to  Israel 
had  been  weak,  vacillating,  and.  in  fact. 
Inflammatory. 

The  historical  record  shows  that  a  very 
serious  crisis  in  U.S. -Israel  relations  exited 
for  the  first  three  years  of  the  Nixon  Admin- 
istration. It  began  with  the  Rogers  Plan 
In  December  of  1969  which  called  for  almoet 
total  withdrawal  of  Israeli  forcee  from  aU 
Arab  territories— including  Sharm-el-shelkh, 
which  is  a  strateglcaUy  essential  point  for 
Israel.  The  crisis  was  aggravated  by  the 
Soviet-Egyptian  ceasefire  violations  in  August 
1970 — and  the  pervasive  American  silence 
which  followed  Uioae  blatant  violations. 


Relations  datwtontad  furtbar  with  tba 
refusal  of  the  current  Artminletratlon  to  meet 
Israel's  requeeta  for  Phantom  jeta  and  other 
advanced  weinxms  so  desperately  needed. 
During  the  first  three  years  of  the  Nlzoa 
Administration,  and  during  Nasser's  war  ot 
attrition  against  Israel,  only  18  Phantom  Jets 
were  sold  to  Israel.  This  virtual  arms  embargo 
by  the  United  States  against  Israel  was  being 
used  to  force  Isrart  Into  agreeing  to  a  political 
settlement  not  In  Israel's  or  the  Umted 
States'  Interest. 

This  unfortunate  situation  lias  now 
changed— temporarUy  at  least.  Israel  U  now 
able  to  buy  a  variety  of  weapons  from  the 
United  Statee,  Including  Phantom  Jet  air- 
craft, air-to-ground  mlssUee.  M-80  tanks, 
heavy  field  guns,  C-130  transport  planes,  and 
electronic  equipment. 

Mainly  because  of  actions  started  in  the 
Congrees  during  the  past  three  years,  Israel 
is  now  receiving  both  military  credits  and 
direct  economic  supporting  assistance. 

In  June.  Congress  passed  legislation  since 
signed  into  law  for  non-mUltary  foreign  as- 
sistance, including  provisions  which  I  had 
sponsored  for  $88  mlUlon  In  aid  to  Israel  for 
the  reeettlement  of  Soviet  Jewish  refugees. 

Theee  provisions,  like  those  In  previous 
legislation  benrfltlng  refugees  from  Cuba, 
Hungary,  Czechoalovakla  and  other  oountrlse 
which  persecute  dissent  and  pimlsb  minor, 
itlee.  wlU  aid  Israel  in  providing  homes  and 
finding  jobs  for  the  40,000  Soviet  Jews  ex- 
pected to  arrive  there  this  year. 

During  my  trip  to  Israti  in  May  I  wa« 
deeply  moved  by  the  plight  of  the  Soviet 
refugees.  Most  of  thraa  are  forced  to  leave 
Russia  with  virtually  no  poaaeaslona. 

Israel  is  doing  a  tremendous  Job  to  assist 
the  refugees  readjust  to  a  normal  lUe,  but 
terael,  beset  with  many  problems,  needs  help: 
It  is  expected  to  cost  Israel  more  than  one 
billion  dollars  in  1972  to  reeettle  the  Soviet 
Jewish  ImmlgranU  who  will  enter  that 
coimtry  this  year.  American  assistance  will 
now  ease  that  great  biu^en. 

Each  of  theee  legislative  prt^xieals  to  help  ' 
Israel  was  met  with  Administration  opposi- 
tion when  they  were  introduced. 

Throughout  Israel's  history  the  Congress 
has  sought  to  counter  the  pro-Arab  bias  and 
bad  advice  of  the  State  Department  on  the 
Middle  East.  If  the  State  Department's  views 
had  prevailed  Israel  woiUd  have  never  been 
bom  in  the  first  place.  During  the  recent 
crisis  in  American-Israel  relations  the  Con- 
gress  has  been  the   focal   point  for  strong 
pressures    on    the    Administration    to    give 
Israel  greater  economic,  military  and  diplo- 
matic support.  These  pressures  have  included 
letters  from   Congresamen  to  the  Secretary 
of   State   and   to   the   President   calling  for 
Phantom  jet  deliveries,  and  otherwise  seek- 
ing American  solidarity  with  Israel.  In  Sep- 
tember of  1970,  over  Administration  objec- 
tions,  $600   mlUlon   In   military   credits  for 
Israel  was  approved  by  the  Congress  ny  an 
overwhelming  margin.  This  amendment  an- 
thortelng  military  credits  for  Israel  is  being 
extended  by  Congress   through   the  end  of 
1973  to  ensure  continued  support.  Through 
these   decisive   actions   a  reluctant   Admin- 
istration   was   repeatedly   reminded   of   the 
Congress'  firm  poeitlon  on  the  Issue  of  as- 
sistance to  Israel.  ..   T      -1 
My  support  for  measures  to  assist  israei 
diplomatically,   economically   and   mUltarlly 
is  based  on  my  btf  lef  that  theee  policies  are 
m  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  Statee  and 
of  world  peace. 

I  use  the  word*  "world  peace"  with  great 
prudence.  During  my  teatimony  on  IsraeU- 
Amerlcan  relations  before  the  Damoorattj 
Platform  Committee  on  Jtme  22. 1  dlscuised 
at  length  the  many  clear  dlflerenoea  be- 
tween American  mlUtary  Intarvwitton  In  Inr 
dochlna  and  non-lntervwitlonlat  eoonontfs 
and  strategic  support  for  larael.  I  alxaU  no* 


.MM&t  that  aaalysU  bate,  eKcept  to  state 

SST  aupportlTe  red*  haa  baen  vasUy  dU- 
Swat  in  tSeie  two  ai^.  In  Indo<aiina.  the 
SSSd  Statee  baa  lort;  60,000  American  Uvea 
2S  wnntlees  btUlons  of  doUars.  Oonvwejiy, 
•Thave  never  sent  a  single  American  soldier 
to  Israel;  Indeed,  In  1971.  General  Moahe 
^van  stated  empbatieaUy  that  American 
S^wer.  in  either  a  mUltary  or  advisory 
oIJiBlty,  wae  the  last  thing  in  the  world 
Tgrasl  wanted. 

We  must  remember  that  Israel  haa  not 
Mked  for  American  donations  of  arms  or 
mlUtary  equipment;  rather.  It  has  merely 
K)Ught  authorlaation  to  purchase  that  equip- 

PtoftUy  American  seU-interest  In  the  two 
areas  Is  vltaUy  different.  Our  Involvement  in 
IniiochUia  is  determined  in  large  part  by  an 
mMxamined,  reflexive  and  outmoded  policy 
of  "containment,"  which  makes  It  difficult 
to  pursue  a  rational  policy  in  Southeast  Asia. 
No  such  "cold  war"  interests  motivate  the 
united  States  in  the  Middle  Eaat,  where  we 
axe  motivated  not  by  an  unrealistic  crusade 
aailnst  Communism,  but  by  a  genuine  com- 
Stment  to  a  democratic  country  to  aid  It 
in  Its  struggles  against  other  countries  ^rtilch 
have  openly  vowed  to  destroy  it. 

A  crucial  factor  In  the  recent  shift  In 
American  poUcles  was  the  courage  and  stead- 
fastness of  the  people  of  Israel  and  the  re- 
markable qualities  and  skills  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Oolda  Melr. 

At  her  meeting  with  President  Nixon  last 
December  2nd,  she  stated  Israel's  case  frankly 
and  eloquenUy.  No  American  President,  or 
any  world  leader  fqr  that  matter,  could  have 
failed  to  be  impressed  by  her  courage,  com- 
Duslon  and  tenacity.  This  meeting  restated 
totoe  temporary  shelving  of  the  Rogers'  Plan 
and  the  beginning  of  a  flow  of  deeperately 
DMded  armaments.  One  wonders,  however, 
what  the  situation  will  be  after  the  elections 
in  November.  Should  President  Nixon  be  re- 
elected WlU  he  be  more  likely  to  Ueten  to 
the  advice  of  the  Preeldent  of  Standard  OU 
or  the  advice  of  those  who  have  Israel's  Inter- 
est at  heart? 

One  important  factor  which  appears  con- 
stant is  Arab  beUigerency  and  unreasonable- 
ness. AUles  may  be  fickle— as  the  French 
aovemment  haa  demonstrated— but  Israels 
Arab  enemies  have  been  remarkably  consist- 
ent m  their  intransigence.  Mrs.  Mclr's  recent 
eloquent  pleas  In  the  Knesset  for  direct  peace 
negotiations  with  Egypt  were  met  with  total 
hostUlty  by  President  Sadat.  UntU  the  day 
when  an  Arab  leader  is  ready  to  go  before  his 
people  and  utter  the  magic  words  "peace 
with  Israel",  Israel  must  malntam  Its  vigil- 
ance and  msUt  upon  secure  and  defensible 
borders.  But  If  Israel  la  to  persevere  In 
reaching  theee  goaU  it  must  have  the  soUd 
support  of  the  United  Statee  Oovemment 
and  of  the  Congrees. 

The  history  of  the  Middle  East  since  the 
Six  Day  War  clearly  demonstrates  that  during 
the  tlmee  that  the  United  Statee  has  lent 
Israel  its  diplomatic  and  mlUtary  support 
the  (dances  for  peace  have  Improved.  Con- 
versely, dtuing  the  tlmee  when  Isrart  was 
threatened  by  the  United  States  with  a  cut- 
off of  assistance  and  was  presstired  to  com- 
mlt  itself  to  withdrawal  as  a  precondition  to 
negotiations,  the  threat  of  hostilities  in- 
creased. 

A  medieval  scholar  once  said — "The  height 
of  stupidity  and  weakXMSs  is  not  to  know  an 
enemy  from  a  friend."  It  would  be  the  height 
of  foUy  foe  the  United  Statee  to  Ignore  this 
diotum.  The  United  States  must  contmue 
to  treat  Israel  aa  a  true  friend.  FaUure  to 
do  BO  can  only  result  in  tragedy  for  Israel, 
for  the  United  States,  and  for  the  entire 
world. 
After  aU,  tbla  tiny,  beeet  democratic  nsr 


tloa  rapnaents  tha  best  ot  everrthlng  in 
which  we  AmarteaoB  beUeva. 


RURAL  RBHABILITA110N— THE 
COUNTY  AOKNT 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  recently 
read  an  article  eoUtted  "Rural  RehaUli- 
tattoQ— Tbs  Coanty  Agent,"  which  was 
published  In  the  Journal  of  Rehabilita- 
tion. It  was  written  by  Dr.  Carl  E.  Han- 
sen and  William  P.  Weber,  who  are  as- 
sociated with  the  rriiabllltation  coun- 
selor education  program  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Texas  at  Austin.  The  article  U 
well  worth  reading,  for  it  describes  a 
[iilot  program  which  could  Intng  in- 
formatioa  of  rehab41itatl<m  services  to 
underserved  rural  oommimiUee.  The  key 
to  this  program  is  the  utilization  of  exist- 
ing professional  manpower — the  coimty 
extension  agent  who  already  worics  in 
conjunction  with  Texas  A.  <i  M.  Uni- 
versity and  the  UB.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. I  asic  unanimous  CMisMXt  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  R»coeb. 

Thwe  being  no  objection,  tlM  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recou, 
as  follows: 

RUSAL    RCHAaiUTATION THX    COWNTT    AoaWT 

(By  Carl  E.  Hansen) 

BiraAI.   RXBanUTATIOM    PaOOBAMS 

The  delivery  of  rehabUltatlon  servlcee  to 
the  rural  American  seems  to  be  pretty  spotty, 
varying  conaldoraUy  from  one  section  of  the 
country  to  another.  Mlsslaslppl  has,  for  ex- 
an^le,  eetabllsbed  a  chain  of  workabope  in 
urno-ii  coDuniuiltlee  to  provide  vocational 
evaluation,  work  adjustment  and  other  serv- 
lcee beet  provided  in  a  work  setting.'  Wood 
County,  Wisconsin,  conducted  a  project  to 
find  out  what  It  would  take  In  staff,  funds 
and  other  rehabiUtation  resourcee  to  re- 
habUltate  everyone  In  the  county  In  need 
of  vocational  rehabUltatlon  servlcee.  Half 
of  the  60,000  resldento  of  Wood  County  live 
In  a  rural  setting.' 

The  regional  medical  programs  are  con- 
centrating on  ways  of  making  servlcee  mora 
avaiUble  to  thoee  Uvlng  in  rural  areas. 
Mobile  units  are  being  propoeed  In  certain 
regional  rrttuM/vki  programs  to  take  select 
medical  servlcee  to  spanely  populated  areas. 
One  of  the  most  dramatic  examples  comes 
from  North  Carolina  ^rtiere  the  reglcmal  med- 
Ical  program  has  established  a  network  of 
small  coronary  care  units  in  the  rural 
Smokey  Moiintaln  area.'  The  mobile  unit 
concept  haa  also  been  tried  in  Oklahoma.  The 
Oklahoma  state  rehabUltatlon  agency  formed 
a  team  oonaistlng  of  a  paychlatrlat,  a  clinical 
psychologist  and  a  paychlatrtc  social  worker 
to  travel  to  rural  area  rehabUltatlon  offlcee  to 
wtx'k  and  consult  with  rehabilitation  per- 
sonnel.* 

In  Wyoming,  housewives  reelding  In  cer- 
tain smaU  communitJee  have  served  aa  re- 
habUltatlon aidee  for  clients  of  their  com- 
munity.' The  concept  of  utUlalng  housewives 
as  aides  In  a  rtiral  setting  gathers  further 
Impetus  from  a  study  conducted  by  the 
University  of  Utah  Regional  RehabUltatlon 
Reeearch  Institute  where  the  use  of  aides  in 
the  rural  areas  to  facUltate  the  rehabilitation 
process  Is  strongly  recommended.'  This  same 
study  also  noted  the  need  to  make  the 
potential  client  aware  of  rehabUltatlon  serv- 
ices sooner  in  rural  areas. 

For  the  most  part,  It  appears  rehabUlta- 
tlon services  are  being  provided  by  itinerant 
rehabilitation  counselors  covering  the  rural 
areas  of  America.  The  servlcee  are  being  de- 
livered by  rehabUltatlon  counselors  seeking 


out  those  rural  realdanta,  aa  beat  th«y  oaa. 
tits*  nsed  surloea.  

laolatlon*,  low  occupational  aaplrasuii.* 
uBamplorment,'  poverty"  and  laok  ol  ettn- 
oation  ^  an  kay  wwds  or  ptaraaaa  uaad  by  a»- 
tborltlas  oonoemed  wttb  tba  pvoMaoia  ai  tbs 
rural  American.  To  date,  tha  eoalolaglat,  soon- 
omlst  and  paychoioglat  have  been  Inatru- 
mental  to  focusing  our  attention  on  the  n»al 
poor  living  ta  America.  To  this  list  of  con- 
cerned prof  ess  irmsl  gnnipa,  we  can  add  the 
rehabiUtatloa  counaalor.  The  key  ooooern 
for  the  rehabUltatlon  counselor  la  how  to 
effectively  deUver  servlcee  to  the  disabled, 
rural  individual. 

NumerloaUy,  the  rural  population  Is 
.hr<"ir«"g.  but  the  intensity  of  the  problem 
Is  increaaing.  It  la  increasing  to  the  point 
where  new  approaches  and  dramatic  ideas 
need  to  be  considered  for  the  abatement  of 
some  of  the  problems  caused  by  Uvlng  ta  a 
rural  setting. 

RTTKAI.  POPtrUinOXf 

The  deflnltioo  of  rural  varlee  slightly  from 
study  to  study.  The  Bureau  of  the  Oenaus  de- 
fines rural  aa  a  town  with  a  population  of 
2.600  or  leas.  The  University  of  Utah  study 
defined  niral  aa  a  community  of  10.000  popu- 
lation or  lees.'  It  would  appear  communities 
with  10,000  populaUon  or  leas  may  be  con- 
sidered rural. 

The  questlcm  of  a  defined  rural  population 
becomes  somewhat  more  elusive  than  a  nu- 
merical definition  If  one  looks  closely  at  the 
rural  scene.  It  would  appear  we  have  three 
dlatinct  rural  popiUationa  to  consider.  Three 
populatlona  tied  together  by  an  agrarian 
economy  but  perhape  little  else.  PopuUtlon 

I  may  be  thought  of  as  those  cltiaens  living 
In  a  rural  town  of  lOWO  or  lees.  Poptiiatlon 

II  may  be  thought  erf  aa  the  farmer,  either 
the  land  owner  or  tenant  farmer.  The  farmer 
and  the  smaU  town  dweller  are  relatively 
stable  In  the  sense  of  living  location.  Popu- 
lation in  may  be  thought  of  as  the  migrant 
niral  worker.  This  Individual  Is  not  very  sta- 
ble in  his  living  arrangeotents  and  is  often 
accepted  in  the  rural  community  as  a  necee- 
sary  evU.  The  migrant  labor  force  repreeents 
a  neceesary  community  Intrusion  to  be  dealt 
with  at  harveet  time,  beet  thiiming  seeeon. 
etc.  Rapidly  developing  technology  in  farm 
equipment  may  ultimately  speU  the  demise 
of  this  flowing  rural  work  force. 

It  Is  the  migrant  wwker  we  know  least 
about,  and  who  is  probably  the  Individual 
most  m  need  of  rehabUltatlon  services.  The 
1967  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Re- 
habUltatlon Act  clearly  potat  this  out  in 
the  amendnoent  dealliig  with  handicapped 
migratory  workers.  The  amendnaent  wae 
baaed  on  the  consideration  that  among  mi- 
gratory workers,  as  ansong  aU  groupe  of  low- 
income  people,  health  problems  and  dls- 
iU>Ulty  are  more  prevalent  than  among  the 
population  generaUy.  Some  of  thle  arises 
from  chronic  lllnees  long  neglected;  in  other 
Instancee  it  Is  the  reeult  of  accidents  on 
the  job,  on  the  hl^way  or  elsewbere.  The 
special  system  of  project  grants  to  state 
rehabUltatlon  agenciee  to  pay  from  fed- 
eral fvmds  up  to  90%  of  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding vocational  rehabUltatlon  servlcee  to 
handicapped    migratory    agricultural    work- 


ers.' 


COTTKTT    rXTK»aiO*f    AOKMT 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


It  would  appear  tbi^  one  of  our  first 
concerns  in  the  delivery  of  rehabUltatlon 
servlcee  of  the  rttral  American  reeolves 
about  the  need  to  nuke  tha  potential  client 
aware  of  rehabUltatlon  aervioee  soooar.  Who 
baa  continuing  contact  wttb  t&e  rural 
scene?  Wbo  has  rapport  eetabUehed  with 
the  rural  Amarioan?  Who  has  tha  sophis- 
tication to  understand  a  state  rebabUttation 
agency,  yet  eaaUy  communicate  wttb  mral 
ladlviduala  aotnetimea  auspleloaB  of  "out- 
sMan"?  The  trend  of  this  thlnktag  leads 
one  to  belteve  the  county  extension  agent 
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amf  U9fle«U7  b«  »  aoaro*  of  profeaalon*!  b«lp 
to  th«  i«h»bmt»tlon  oouMetor  and  tbe  dU- 
•btod.  tuna  Indtvtilu*!. 

Th*  «M«Bit7  wfnrtwi  atont  wartai  la  »- 
oMiatlM  ««»  OM  A  *  If  ualimralty  In  Ma 
iSmtm  aad  Om  Untted  SttMM  D^MtrtrnMit  of 
iUrisultUM.  H»  te  iwpon«U)l«  tor  ••Ml  P«o- 
TldM  liinlWlilU  and  dlreeUon  to  agrieultur»l, 
bom«  •oooomle*  and  rrtated  mtsm  of  »n  adu- 
estloiMa  p«ogi»in,  whleb  inclxidw  worfcto* 
with  youCb  and  adulta.  Tb»  Agrtculturml  Kr- 
Uoakm  SBTTloa  has  alwaya  had  tlia  rola  and 
respooalbaity  of  proTtdln*  information 
about  tbe  lervlcM  of  the  U3.  Department 
of  Agriculture.  One  of  the  baaea  upon  which 
the  AffrVailtural  Bxtenslon  Service  w»e  es- 
tabliabad  and  now  functlona  la  that  of  aa- 
aiatlng  rural  Amarloana  to  aolva  their 
problema. 

Th*  county  agent  could  become  an  ex- 
tremely TUble  source  In  the  rehabilitation  of 
the  disabled  rural  Individual.  Here  la  an 
individual  asaigned  to  a  speciflo  geographi- 
cal area  within  a  state,  operating  on  the 
philoaophy  of  helping  rural  Americana 
Bolve  their  problema.  Ha  hae  continuing  con- 
tact with  the  three  rural  populations  this 
paper  earlier  developed.  hU  preaence  U  felt 
in  the  small  town,  definitely  with  the  farm- 
ers In  bis  aaalgned  region,  and  with  the  mi- 
grant work  force  since  he  la  concerned  with 
the  crop  production  of  the  farmers  In  his 
area. 

Since  the  county  agent's  role  by  definition 
U  flexible  and  meaningful  to  the  time,  he 
could  weU  act  as  a  resource  person  In  the 
dlaeemlnation  of  rehabilitation  Information 
and   in   the   refenml    and   eatabliahment   of 
rapport   between   the  cUent  and   counselor: 
Toward  this  goal  of  welding  forces  with  the 
county  agent,  a  poealble  precedence  may  be 
cited.  In  early  1969,  the  Texaa  Department 
Mental  Health  and  Meat*!  Retardatloc  en- 
tered into  formai  agreement  with  the  Agri- 
cultural BxtenOon  Senrice  oif  Tezaa  A  *  M 
University    to   foater   public   awareneee,    In- 
tereet  and  conoem  for  mental   health  and 
mental  retardatkw  in  tibe  rural  and  sparse- 
ly   populated    areae    of    ToMa.    The    Texaa 
project  la  of  a  trial  nature,  covering  48  of 
the  364  Tesas  counties.  THe  project  alma  at 
utlUaing  a  force  of  profeeakjoals  heretofora 
untapiMd  In  the  rural  regiona  of  Amarlca. 
It  would  appear  th*t  the  county  agent'a 
role  could  be  ooneelved  aa  that  of  a  rehabUl- 
tatloti  aide.  Oonoeivlng  tbe  ocmnty  agent  aa 
a  support  persoQ  may  be  inaecnraAe  though. 
BAthar,  tbe  role  of  tha  cotmty  agen  should 
be  thought  of  a  lateral  relatlonahlp.  A  re- 
lationship entered  Into  between  two  agree- 
Uj|>    profeealonal     groups     both     ooncemed 
about  tlM  problems  of  the  rural  American. 
Xhia   type   of   role   rel^Uonshlp   foUowa  the 
tbe  thinking  at  Uie  Sixth  Instttuta  on  Be- 
bablUtation   Serrloes   ftewling  with  aupport 
peiaoojMl  wt^re  "tbe  concept  of  sripport  per- 
sonnel doea  Bkot  lefer  to  reciprocating  later- 
al ralaUooatUpa  between  the  mhahilltrtimi 
f,,yn..a»Ln>     and     coUaboraCing     occupations 
such    aa    the   social    workers,    psyobidoglst, 
physician,  etc."  * 

THB  eovimr  aobnt'b  boi.x 
The  program  plan  of  action  for  the  county 
agent   might  include  the  following: 

1.  To  refer  potential  clients  to  the  reba- 
bUltaUon  agency. 

8.  To  liLuesee  puJMic  awarenees  and  oon- 
oera  lac  tebabllltatlon  at  handicapped  per- 
sona la  rural  area*. 
3.  Tb  act  aa  Ilalaon  panoB  between  dlent 


for  more 
In  rural  areaa. 
aoBHBunlty   action 
paraona  at  the 


ipiaee  heavy 
to 

He  ooi^d  da  thla 

In  hla  aocnuJ  course  of  action,  since  he  Is 


constantly  involved  with  the  rural  seene. 
Tha  dlseeminatlon  of  information  would  be 
from  pereon-to-peraon  contact,  through  local 
meetings,  individual  consultations,  news- 
paper ooiumna.  and  radio  and  tekevlakui  pro- 
grams. A  high  percentage  ot  county  agents 
have  regular  radio  programs  and  prepare 
weekly  newspaper  columns  for  the  express 
purpose  of  acquainting  the  public  with  re- 
search information,  as  well  as  calling  atten- 
tk>n  to  specific  educational  and  community 
services  available  to  rural  reeWents. 

Apart  from  disseminating  Information,  the 
county  agent  could  play  a  vital  role  In  help- 
ing as  a  liaison  person  between  select  clients 
and  the  rehabilitation  counselor.  The  rural 
scene  may  well  present  a  picture  of  •cultural 
chasm"  between  certain  rural  residents  and 
the  rehabilitation  counselor.  Many  reha- 
bllltaUon  sttidles  point  out  that  there  are 
frequently  gaps  of  cultural  discrepancy  not 
easily  overcome  by  the  counselor  on  Initial 
contact  with  certain  clients.  The  county 
agent  may  serve  as  the  one  person  able  to 
bridge  this  initial  gap  between  client  and 
counsel^-.  Certain  farm  families,  especially 
in  remote  regions,  have  had  little  contact 
with  agencies  providing  social  services  and. 
therafcure,  they  are  aometlmee  reluctant  to 
admit  an  "outsider"  to  their  problems.  The 
county  agent  may  be  the  person  available  to 
help  allay  these  feelings  of  stisplclousness 
and  resistance  to  aid  from  a  state  agency. 
Many  migrant  workers  certainly  present  a 
"cultural  chaam."  The  oounty  agent  may  be 
of  considerable  help,  being  more  attuned  to 
the  problema,  needs  and  the  very  language 
of  the  migrant  worker. 

■SHABILITATIOM'S     TaAOnMO     KESPOWSIBIUnKS 

Rehabilitation's  commitment  In  seeing  a 
cooperative  plan  of  this  nature  take  place  is 
in  the  provision  of  training  for  the  county 
agent.  This  training  is  needed  so  he  can  be 
knowledgeable  about  rehabilitation  seri'lcea. 
The  state  rehabilitation  agency  would  also 
have  to  supply  written  literature  about  the 
servloes  they  offer,  so  each  oounty  agent 
oould  disseminate  informative  pamphlets, 
brochures,  etc.  It  would  appear  the  rehabili- 
tation agency  could  meet  tbe  needs  of  train- 
ing by  sponsoring  short-term  workshops. 
These  workshops  would  not  only  acquaint  the 
oounty  agent  with  rehabilitation  guidelines, 
but  thoy  would  alao  provide  the  agent  with 
an  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  rehabilita- 
tion. In  other  words,  the  county  agent  needs 
to  not  only  imderstand  the  rehabilitation 
agencies'  servloes  but  also  the  spirit  and 
philosophy  of  the  organleation. 

Most  new  program  suggestions  are  viewed 
with  hesitancy  due  to  the  ikddltional  cost 
factor  and  the  energy  needed  to  put  them 
into  action.  Any  program  of  involvement  be- 
tween two  professional  groups,  svtdi  as  ex- 
tension agmts  and  rehabilitation  counselors, 
will  require  an  attitude  of  cooperation  and  a 
certain  amount  of  Initial  energy  to  get  the 
baU  rolling. 

The  question  of  money  for  short-term 
workobop  training  Is  another  matter.  Energy 
and  desire  alone  do  not  always  start  new  pro- 
gram vantures.  It  would  aprpear  though,  that 
tbs  IMT  Amendments  to  the  Vocational  Re- 
hablUtatlon  Act  allow  us  to  oonsider  some 
Innovative  ways  In  providing  services  to  the 
migrabory  agricultural  worker.  The  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  handicapped  mlgra- 
tcry  worker  allows  the  federal  government  to 
pay  up  to  M't  of  the  cost  In  providing  re- 
habilitation services  to  the  migratory  worker, 
•nie  service  of  the  oounty  agent  working  in 
an  area  where  migrant  labor  Is  used  would 
logically  seem  to  fit  under  this  amendment. 
Perhaps  some  of  these  funds  could  be  used  for 
training  programs,  especlaily  In  those  states 
having  large  numbers  of  migratory  workera. 

SUMMAST 

The  county  agent  appears  to  be  a  possible 
force  in  the  dissemination  and  understanding 


of  rshabimattlaB  asrvloea  In  tlM  nsal  anas  of 
Amsrtoa.  His  oantaet  wtth  ttaa  rtnal  coaHm- 
nlty  allsiws  bin  Inalctit  anA  Imwtiiilga  far 
gieatsr  than  mast  rsbabtutattca  owiimsIms 
ba»«  of  tba  rural  aasaa.  His  aMltty  to  ciaa- 
munlcata  and  possibly  tarMga  coltoral  gaps 
bstwaen  aalset  etlSBts  and  nbabUMatlaa 
oounselors  oowdd  ba  uaaful.  Tba  canespt  hM 
sotns  preoedsnce  wbsrs  tn  tbe  Stat*  of  'nsas 
an  experimental  program  between  tbs  D»> 
partment  of  Mental  Health  and  Mental  Bs- 
tardatlon  and  the  County  Extensloa  OOee  Is 
In  effect  to  disseminate  Information  about 
mental  health  and  mental  retardation.  Tbls 
precedence  could  possibly  ba  a  starting  potat 
for  a  rehabilitation  precedenos. 
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ENVIRONMENTAIi  CHALLENOB 

Mr.  MOBS.  Mr.  Prealdent,  I  have  jurt 
had  brought  to  my  attention  the  National 
Wildlife  Federation's  evaluation  of  global 
environmental  quality. 

This  publication  was  produced  in  oo- 
operatlon  with  tte  United  Nations  Cob- 
ference  on  the  Human  SnTironmcot 
which  I  attended. 

Secretary-Gcnena  Maurioe  Strong,  in 
a  forewcM^  to  the  miMicatkm,  emphairtxeB 
that  the  envlrtnunental  challenge  is  a 
challenge  to  all  mankind. 

I  was  particularly  Impressed  with  the 
section  on  minerals,  and  in  view  of  the 
work  the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  has  been  doing  in  the 
area  of  surface  mining  reclamation,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  section  on 
minerals  be  pcint«d  in  the  Rscobb. 

Thei«  being  no  objection,  tbe  section 
was  ordo'ed  to  be  printed  in  Hot  Bscow. 
as  foUows: 
MTHTaiTn    WrtaitflT       Caam       Looms— Ra*L 

Csumcr:  Saara  Oawnor  Bufiuii  BMW** 

PowiATioir  av  Wasnai*  ■uaufiAtv  Ofana- 

aas  or  Lrmm 

The  World  Picture  on  energy  and  minerals 
is  dominated  by  thla  foreboding  sequence  of 
facte: 
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BIS  UIBWHKJ  .  •  • 

paodnesa  a  blghar  standard  ct 


ftoatf  foals  ereato 
IbsrgT  nma  ladostrr 
Industry  paodnesa  a 

''^tbs  world  i^dns  to  a  blgbsr  staodaid 

o(  IlTlag . .  • 

•ntsre  an  not  anougb  mlnsral  resomroes  to 
-BBB«*t  8.7  bUllon  people  at  a  standaid  d  nr- 
Zr«qual  to  Western  Buropa— at  laast  no* 
Jrttbout  inyxirtant  naw  bseakthrougbs  In 
technology. 

nssU  fuels  now  provlds  97  percent  ct  all 
Msrgy.  Bacauae  tbsy  are  being  bumad  up  at 
mfh  *p  aooslsratsd  oaaa.  experts  predict  that 
ott  and  natural  gas  woUs  wlU  run  dry  within 
a  century— at  eurrwit  ooiwimptlott  lataa. 
Otbsr  rp'"*'*'«  are  in  fair  supply,  with  the 
•neptlon  at  ooppsr,  msreury  and  sUvar. 

Ooaspoundlng  tbe  problem  U  the  fact  that 
wirid  use  of  metals  and  energy  has  been  tte- 
lainrtmMlT  uneven.  The  United  States,  with 
only  «  percent  of  th«  worid's  population,  con- 
niwM«  37  percent  ot  the  world's  energy. 

Ttoe  peoples  of  Asia,  Africa  and  LaUn  Amer- 
lea  are  also  undKstandably  demanding  the 
tniU  ot  IndiWtrtallMtion.  But  to  give  every 
oos  of  tlie  3.7  blUlon  peoiAe  on  earth  an 
Amarlean  standard  of  living  would  put  a 
tkBtactle  dndn  on  finite  mineral  resources: 
IS  times  as  mu<di  natural  gas  .  .  .  100  times 
as  much  copper  ...  6  times  as  much  petro- 
leum ...  76  times  as  much  iron  as  Is  now 
produced  each  year  wotUd  be  needed. 

A  more  optimistic  note  Is  sounded  by  soma 
Mparts  y^o  point  out  that  for  many  years 
tba  United  States  has  had  only  a  16-year  re- 
■STTS  Off  patroleum.  New  dlaooverlee,  more 
sfletent  extraction  methods  and  new  tech- 
nidogy  keep  solrlnc  the  problenas — ^before 
they  reach  crisis  proportions. 

Leaders  around  the  world  are  graduaUy 
vaklng  to  the  urgent  need  to  step  up  mining 
and  piooeertng  efficiency,  and  to  recycle  every 
■iBgle  bit  of  metal.  They're  also  se&rtdilng  for 
alternate,  more  efficient  sourcee  of  power: 

JVucIeor;  Nuclear  energy  is  our  best  long- 
ttnn  bet.  New  fission  breeder  reactors,  which 
eoavert  non-fissionable  material  Into  fuel — 
ifhtie  they  are  producing  power — are  being 
developed,  with  the  Sovlat  Union  In  the  lead, 
f<rilowed  by  the  United  States. 

Research  Is  also  underway  to  develop  a 
futkm  reactor  In  an  attempt  to  hamees  the 
power  of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  If  this  long- 
term  project  succeeds,  fuel  will  be  almost 
nmttiwm  because  the  oceans  supply  the  heavy 
water  (water  enriched  in  deuterium),  the 
btsU  of  thla  "fuei."  But  this  is  probably 
dioades  away. 

SoliOT:  Each  day  the  sun's  rays  dsllver  the 
equivalent  of  one  million  megawatte  to  our 
earth.  However,  to  ccdleot  enou^  solar  en- 
ergy to  equal  one  modern  power  plant  (1,000 
megawatt  capacity)  would  require  a  faotory 
■nxmbrdla"  spread  over  an  area  of  43  square 
kUomsters.  Possible,  but  hardly  prao«doal. 

HydToeleetTic:  The  world's  vrater  power  po- 
tential la  about  four  times  tbe  total  present 
deotrlc  power  capacity.  But  there  are  two 
serious  drawbacks  to  developing  more:  Many 
pscqile  are  no  longw  willing  to  eaortfloe  beau- 
tiful scenery  and  i»oduetlve  cropland  to  pro- 
duce electric  power.  And  most  sites  can  pro- 
duce power  for  less  than  a  century  before 
ttie  reservoirs  b^lnd  the  dams  flU  wltii  sedl- 
ZBsat. 

OeotherTTMU;  Using  the  natural  heat  from 
tbe  Earth's  Interior  can  sustain  small  power 
plants  In  local  slttiaUons.  It  hss  been  used  in 
Italy  for  years.  More  than  one  oil  oompaay  Is 
dtlUlng  teat  holes,  probing  for  this  energy. 
Howwer,  tbe  potential  baa  bean  estimated  at 
only  8  psrcant  of  tbe  world's  total  pressnt 
elsetrlc  power  capacity. 

Toaxm*  from  IxMHistrtaUasd  nations  trav- 
<U2«  tbrougjb  nma  Asia  ackd  Oosanla  smile  s* 
tbs  local  tMa  at  paddy  buaka.  oooonut  abeUa. 
jots  sfeloka,  and  cow  dung  «or  bsatlnc  and 
oookUig,  Yet  ^MAr  own  cbildran's  ohUdrsn 
laay  have  to  resort  to  suob  fuels  because  c< 


dnatle 

must 

and  oaos  buznod.  tbsyTs 


fewvsr. 


TSRRORIBT  RAID  AT  TBE  OLYMPIC 
QAMBB  IN  MDMICH 


Mr.  Tng*T.T.  Mr.  PrealdMit.  I 
8hofftrf«d  and  dlctreased  to  hear  of  tbe 
tragic  incident  that  has  marred  the  20th 
Olympiad  in  Munieh.  Oennany. 

These  gwnce  bring  together  athletes 
from  B^  ooxnera  of  the  globe  without  re- 
gard to  race,  rtilglon,  or  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  systems.  The  compe- 
tition actually  serves  to  bring  the  wMld 
closer  together  ftnd  I  commend  the 
Olympic  offldala  for  the  contribuUcn 
they  have  made  to  Increasing  interna- 
tional imderstandlng  and  the  cause  of 
world  peace. 

Ibday's  guerrilla  ndd  on  the  Isratil 
oompeund  in  Munich  is  an  act  of  unmiti- 
gated bartwriun.  This  type  of  senseless 
violence  has  absoluttiy  no  plaoe  in  any 
peaceful  forum  ^^ere  nations  meet  to 
increase  their  awareness  of  one  another. 
This  brutal  raid,  which  was  designed  to 
tcJce  advantage  of  the  fact  that  the 
world's  attention  is  focused  on  Munich, 
serves  only  to  weaken  the  respect  for  the 
Arab  cause. 

Ttie  nations  directly  involved,  as  well 
as  the  rest  of  the  international  ocnnmu- 
nity,  should  respond  to  this  barbaric  act 
with  det^inlned  resolve.  I  urge  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Arab  world  to  denounce  this 
criminal  act  and  demand  the  Tdease  of 
the  hostages.  The  ultimatums  should  be 
unequivocally  rejected,  the  terrorists 
should  be  capttnred  and  tried  In  accord- 
ance with  West  German  law,  and  the 
Olympic  gunee  should  continue — after 
an  appropriate  observance  of  mourning 
for  those  participants  who  have  lost  thdr 
Uves. 

RURAL  MINNBBOTA:  THE  HEALTH- 
IEST PLACE  TO    LIVE 

Mr,  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  Yoric  Thnes  of  August  18  contains 
an  article  by  Mr.  Andrew  H.  Malcolm 
about  a  recent  study  conducted  by  the 
American  Medical  Association  revealing 
its  latest  profile  of  tin  "healthiest  Amer- 
ican," who,  I  am  imnid  to  report,  is  a  18- 
year-<dd  farm  boy  named  DkJc  Ftta- 
f^fiT<mnn«,   Uvlng  necu:  Oood  Thunder. 

Minn. 

m  their  study,  the  AMA  found,  cm  the 
average,  that  farm  people  are  healthier 
than  city  people.  Middle  Westemecs  are 
healthier  than  any  other  region's  resi- 
dents, men  healthier  than  women,  young 
healthier  than  old,  aHoent  healthier 
than  poor,  whites  healthier  than  blacks, 
thoee  living  with  relatives  healthier  than 
those  living  alone,  tmd  July  through 
S^Ttember  the  healthier  months  of  the 
year. 

This  particular  study  not  cmly  extoUs 
the  virtues  ot  farm  Ufe  with  Its  abun- 
dance of  exercise,  dear  air  and  open 
spaces,  but.  in  particular,  reveals  tbe 
wonderful  and  refreshing  quall^  of  Ufe 
ai  rural  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  recently 
took  final  action  on  tbe  Rural  Dertiop- 
ment  Act  of  11^72.  ^rtiich  tbe  President 


sutasaquMBtty  riffled.  TUs  talstorie  ptoee 
of  logMtttrr  Hill.  It  9mtmMkj  adaaln- 
ictarad.  anbaDse  tad  teoMB  tbe  oppor- 
tunltto  for  fam  and  rand  ettlana  to 
renudn  in  nind  lilnwnta  ■•  mU  as 
otbK' Ttiral  zegtaoa  (i<  ov  NMlM.  B  wffl 
alio  bopefUlly  make  It  poittie  for  many 
mUUoBS  o<  olbsr  Amarloam  nov  living 
in  overorowdid  oltlM  to  otaoose  a  Ufe  in 
the  countryside  or  a  smalkr  commml^ 
if  tbsqr  dsalre  to  make  that  move.  Ac- 
conUng  to  tbls  latest  KUK  itfaOf,  a 
htait>iw>r  atmoqabace  and  way  of  life  it 
also  awaittnc  tbam  tbere,  sboold  tbay 
make  that  ohotee,  espeeially  should  th»t 
chdee  be  rmral  Mbmasota. 

Mr.  President;  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  Mr.  Makxrtm's  article  entitled 
"Midwest  Farmboy:  A  Picture  of 
Health."  be  printed  in  the  RiocfiB. 

Ttiere  being  no  objection,  tbe  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Raooae, 
as  foUows: 
Mdwkst  FauiaoT:  A  Picron  of  Haai.ni 
(By  Andrew  H.  Ualoolm) 

Oood  TmnraoL,  lUmt,  Aug.  17.— Tbs 
farmyard  Ugbt  kaapa  Its  nlgbttlma  vigil  over 
by  tbs  ♦~»»->M^  wbars  tbe  farmn  six  trac- 
tors sz»  resting. 

return,  slowly,  a  thin  band  at  'gibB^  U^t 
easss  tip  Into  tba  eaatsm  sky  Just  ovsr  tba 
tssealod  tops  of  tbs  mUs-long  oomllald.  As 
if  on  a  sigoal,  tte  crlekats'  chirping  glrss 
way  to  the  birds'  singing.  The  stan  start  to 
fadfr.  And  soon  tba  sun  U  out,  baking  tbe 
com  and  soybsaos  and  anyone  not  in  tbs 


Bat  by  tbsn.  16-ysar«oid  Dick  nttflm- 
moos  has  already  bad  Ills  tint  hrsalrfMt  and 
dona  over  an  hour  of  oaUsttasolos  for  tbs  up- 
coming football  Bsaaoa. 

A  sturdy  S-foot-10-lnehss  tall,  young 
nt^aamons  bas  long,  dark  blond  balr  bu- 
lowlng  OTsr  his  forebaad.  Bis  tannsd  baods 
are  strong  and  tougbaoad.  Ha  is,  in  faot,  tba 
very  embodlmant  of  tba  Amarloan  Maritoal 
Assoelatton'*  Utsst  proOls  at  tba  healtldsst 
Amarloan — a  teeo-ags  boy  Uvlng  with 
modsrately  aOnsnt  parents  on  a  farm  In  tbs 
nortb-osBtral  Ubltsd  States  in  tbs  sum- 
msrttms. 

nisisn.rrr  nars 

The  msdleal  group  reaobsd  Its  findings  hy 
analysing  tbs  nation's  disability  days— days 
when  a  clttaen's  nanaal  aotlrlty  to  rsstrlotsd 
byiUzMSS. 

On  tba  avsrags,  tbs  KM.Ji.  tcnaA  farm 
folk  baaithlar  ttaan  otty  pwvls.  MUdla  Wast- 
emsrs  bsaltblsr  tban  any  otbsr  region's 
resMMaU.  msn  bsalthlsr  tban  woman,  yovmg 
baaUbler  tban  old.  aOoant  baaithlar  than 
poor,  wbltm  bsaltbler  tban  blaeka.  tboas 
Uvlng  with  relattvss  bsalthlsr  tban  tboae 
llTtng  alona  and  Jnly  tbrougb  Boptembsr 
tbs  bsaltbVnst  tt"^"^*^ 

For    niek    ntaannmons,    a    matumpdk»a 
farmbey  In  Oood  Tbuadsr  (pop.  468),  laoo 
ast  oC  Ttmaa  aqvara.  as  for  tboos- 
at  otbsr  farm  iMMsnts  In  towns  Ilka 


Fnabom.  Btna  BarUi  and  Btnnmlng  Ftalrls, 
proUsma  Ilka  crbaa  and  smog  an  ramoia. 

Bo  OB  tbsas  mugfy  snmnssr  d^s.  Ills  goes 
on  as  usual— slowly,  pbyaloaUy  rt—anrltng. 
flsroMy  ipdspsndsnt  and  dletaSsd.  as  always, 
by  natnza  amd  a  iistsr  sndtng  Urt  at  otkONs. 

Tbaea  to  also  alway*  ■waattilng  to  ba  r»- 
palxad.  But  It  wonM  oevar  oooor  to  anygoa  to 
caU  anvainaan.  U  aoytbliig  to  Ivokw.  you 
flxltyourssU. 


Tbs  FltaSlmmoas  plaea  to  a 
1,400  aersa  famad  la 
ibto 


rtm 


and  oats,  and  lb*  ineoma  brtngi 
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Siou&ona— Dick'*  tethar— «nHmd  $17,000  » 

But  It  could  lU  1m  goam  tomotrow  In  the 
p«mng  fury  of  •  h»Uttonn.  And  tt  n>Mna  • 
lot  of  s(x-4*T  won*  ''"•to  ■«4  rtrj  long  <l«yB 
for  anwryone  tn  ttt«  tkmQy. 

Dtek  MMhHis  at  5  AM.  Bowttdaya.  gisba  • 
ptoo*  of  toMt  and  •  ptUowoaM  boMlns  his 
olMm  »«lU«Uo  otothM  aiMl  h—«l«  down  tbrn 
dirt  roMl  In  txis  M«en-ye*r-old  Cbev«Ua.  tb* 
daep-UiroAtad  mufflers  echoing  oS  the  tower- 
ing oom  at  roadside.  His  tape  player  blares 
the  Oraas  Roots  singing  "WaJklHR  Through 
the  Country.' 

TwelT*  mUes  and  16  minutes  later  he  Is 
In  th*  loetDsr  roam  of  the  Amboy-Oood 
lHundar  High  Scbool.  By  S:50  AJi<.  be  and 
50  other  football  hopefuls  are  on  the  field, 
where  the  mosqultos  rise  in  tribute  from  the 
dew-corered  grAss. 

"a    BIAVrlTVL.    ItOaMINO" 

"It's  a  beauUful  morning, "  barks  Hich  BiU- 
lard,  coACh  of  the  Chargers.  "C'mon.  Fltz- 
Slmmons,  move  It."  And  he  does,  for  two 
hours,  untU  the  once-white  T-shirt  Is  soaked 
with  perspiration  and  dirt  and  grass  stains. 

Then  a  shower  and  a  quick  drive  to  Lar- 
son's Qa*  Station  and  Lunch  Counter  where 
he  downs  20  ounces  of  milk  and  a  couple  of 
his  favorite  caramel  roUs. 

At  home,  young  PltzSimmons,  his  father 
and  some  cousins  bale  straw,  expertly  stack- 
ing over  300  of  the  dusty  50-pound  bales  on 
wagon  after  wagon  under  a  cloudless  deep 
blue  sky.  Very  qiUckly  Dick's  clean  brown 
shirt  shows  the  stains  of  perspiration. 

'T  don't  know  why  it's  never  cool  when 
you're  putting  up  hay  or  straw,"  he  mutters. 

Mrs.  Ktssainmions,  wlio  is  finishing  her 
four  dally  loads  of  wa.sh,  serves  lunch  at 
noon — over  three  pounds  of  tiamburgers,  two 
dozen  ears  of  com.  a  salad,  cottage  cheese, 
peaches  and  pitcher  after  pitcher  of  cold 
milk.  In  the  summer  Mrs.  FltzSimmons  buys 
at  least  14  gallons  of  milk  a  week. 

"But  rve  never  bought  any  vitamin  pills." 
slie  says.  "We  never  seemed  to  need  them. 
We  ]ust  get  lots  uf  fresh  air,  exercise  and 
work.- 

Sha  doesn't  recall  exactly  when  anyone  in 
her  family  was  last  ill.  "I  UUnk  wc  had  some- 
one down  In  bed  back  in  the  early  sixties," 
she  says,  "and  Dick  had  a  sore  throat  a  few 
winters  ago."  Last  3war's  medical  bills  for 
the  11  members  of  the  family  totaled  «203.17. 

"I  guess  we  jtist  don't  have  time  to  be 
sick,"  saya  Dick  TttidSlmmons  rs  he  buckles 
on  his  heavy  work  boots.  His  afternoons  are 
■pent  balling  straw,  running  errands  In 
town,  feeding  the  hogs,  overhauling  a  trac- 
tor or  hla  oar  or  turning  tlie  soU  between 
crop  ro>wa  to  keep  waeds  do>wn. 

But  every  so  often  tboae  tasks  are  Inter- 
rtiptfld  by  one  of  those  aweaome.  flashing 
Middle  Weatem  thunder  storms  that  oome 
rumbling  In  off  tb«  WMfteni  prairie,  within 
mlnatea  f^^^e  Oood  Tbtinder's  Mack  soil 
betfore  rolling  on  eastward. 

This  simomer  it  has  rained  nK>r«  than  usual 
her*— «Dd  at  the  rigbt  tUnea.  The  oom  Is  now 
over  Sevan  feet  hlgti  and  many  stalks  hare 
two  ears.  So  it  looks  hke  a  bountiful  crop  to 
be  sold  or  ground  tip  to  faed  the  pigs.  Feed- 
ing the  pigs  Is  one  at  Dick's  last  chorea  be- 
fore an  early  dinav  of  pork  cikops,  green 
bMUM.  oamrts,  a  ■Oad.  milk  and,  perhaps,  a 
houiflSMk^  doogkiuit  or  two. 

Bat  by  •  PJf.  young  Ur.  WtX/^trnmoD*.  wtio 
U  xauncemmtuOr  cnltHatlng  a  mostacbe,  la 
bMk  en  tlw  fOotbaU  flitd  In  Amber  In 
saarah  «(  a  Watj  atarttac  a— Igrnnent  aa  oen- 
t^  aaA  aalddl*  Unttmekm.  After  aBotber 
shower  he  discovers  his  weight  U  Ifi*  poanda. 
a  loas  of  nine  pound*  la  two  days. 

At  bom*  arMiad  a:SO  he  works  on  hU  car, 
toaaas  a  fTrp*''^1  aiouad  wlt^  his  brothara  or 
tnlt#hnnf  bi»  gin  frland.  JuUa  abouta.  a 
•aptMMnon  otuarlMdar.  Ha  uwnUy  flsa  to 
bad  br  U.  Ob  Frtter  nlfbta  tbcy  am  a  movla 
in  Uankato,  IS  mllas  to  the  north,  or  sip  a 


aoda  at  the  Pioneer  Housa  Oafe  In   Good 
Tbundar,  whet*  Jeaa*  Jamea  la  reputed  to 
have  oaoe  shot  his  bora*. 

Brir.  PitzSlmmons,  a  Junior  who  gets  aver- 
age grades,  has  no  desire  to  attend  college. 
"Dad  kaapa  »ytng  this  land  wlU  b*  ours 
someday."  be  says,  and  I  reckon  he's  right, 
ni  stick  to  farming.  It's  all  I've  ever  known. 
you  know.  No  one's  hanging  over  your 
shoulder  aU  th*  time  telling  you  what  to  do. 
I'd  Just  go  up  a  waU." 

Besides,  he  doesn't  like  cities.  He  and  three 
friends  recently  camped  in  northern  Min- 
nesota, visiting  a  city  on  the  way  home. 
"Tliat  Duloth  is  a  mad  place."  said  Mr.  Wtz- 
Stmmor»B,  "tne  people  are  all  over  you.  And 
all  those  hilU  . . ." 


PrmNG  THE  HANDICAPPED  POK 
JOBS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  mental- 
ly handicapped  face  a  multitude  of 
problems  in  their  lifettmes.  but  many 
diffictiltles  could  be  minimiJjed  if  they 
were  only  given  a  chance  to  lead  more 
independent  lives.  Gainful  employment 
is  one  of  the  surest  routes  to  this  inde- 
pendence, for  a  good  job  ofTers  the 
handicapped  a  chance  for  self-support 
and  self-respect. 

But  before  an  employer  hires  a  men- 
tally handicapped  job  applicant,  he  has 
a  legitimate  interest  in  knowing  how 
well  the  individuBl  will  be  able  to  han- 
dle the  responsibilities  and  problems  of 
the  job.  He  wants  to  know  how  well  the 
individual  commimicates;  can  he  be  un- 
derstood on  the  job?  How  will  his  fel- 
low employees  commimicate  with  him? 
Can  he  understand  and  use  the  vocabu- 
lary required  for  the  position?  And  if  a 
Individual  is  looking  for  a  job  in  business 
or  sales,  for  example,  has  he  been  trained 
to  handle  money?  Can  he  use  the  tele- 
phone? 

A  major  effort  to  supply  the  answers 
to  these  questions  and  to  increase  op- 
portunities for  Uie  mentally  handicapped 
has  been  initiated  at  Union  High.  School 
counselors  can  for  the  first  time  assure 
that  prospective  employees  have  such 
skills  and  car  perform  all  their  duties. 

A  deacription  of  the  process  involved 
in  preparing  the  iiandicapped  for  em- 
idoyment  is  foimd  in  aui  article  written 
by  Vdma  Krauch  for  American  Edu- 
catiofn.  I  ask  uranimous  consent  that  the 
article  tntitied  "Pitting  the  Handi- 
capped for  J  "^s,"  be  printed  in  the  Rkc- 

ORD. 

There  belni  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  tc  oe  printed  in  the  Rbcois, 
as  follows: 

Fill  mo  TH    HAKDicAPPJaj  roa  Joaa 
(By     elma  Krauch) 

The  noontlmi  rush  was  Just  beginning. 
CustooMrs  hurri  I  Into  the  smaU  hamburger 
abop  and  heMlac  'or  vacant  stools  along  th* 
ooimter.  As  tbey  seated  thetnsalvea,  "Brueb, 
a  16-y**r-old  part-time  student  worker  wlio 
had  been  setting  out  silverware  and  napkins. 
picked  up  his  order  pad.  This  was  the  cue 
for  a  cameraman  waiting  nearby  to  adjust 
his  equipment  and  focus  on  Bruce. 

"One  burger,  with  onion — and  hold  th* 
magponnalse,"  Bruce  called  out  as  he  carefuUy 
teaiwlated  tb*  word*  onto  his  writing  pad  in 
newly  learned  restaurant  code.  He  himg  the 
ordar  aUp  on  a  metal  rack  above  tbt  cook's 
countar.  prepared  a  plate  with  iettuc*  and 
a  alio*  of  tomato^  tb«n  w«nt  back  to  Um 
counter  and  his  next  customer. 


Moat  of  th*  oOa*  woikira  and  TnislmMiiiiiii 
who  flocked  Into  th*  iMtantaat  for  tteir 
qulek«ardar  lundk  war*  km  •  hutry;  a  few 
were  downright  Impatient.  Bruce,  tryli^  to 
eonoaat  hla  abynea*  and  itaiiiinaiiias.  sailed 
pleasantly  aa  be  took  orders.  Off  to  oim  aid*, 
remoired  fvooi  th*  eroah  «Bd  oonfuatoB  oC  the 
lunch  crowd,  the  rMmaraiwaTi  ooatlnuad  with 
Uie  fllartng.  caliching  th*  attention  oC  a  few 
custooara  wbo  pauaad  to  star*.  Was  a  movie 
scene  being  shot?  A  TV  docvunantary  p». 
baps,  or  maybe  aotnvthlng  to  catoh  oa  th*  six 
o'clock  news? 

Th*  fact  la  that  tbta  IIUI*  episode  was 
none  of  tbeae  things.  It  was  tTistead  a  pait 
of  a  Job  Uvlnlng  prograaa.  TtM  cameraman 
was  a  televlatoa  produeer-director  from  th* 
FtUlerton  Union  High  Bcboot  District  in  the 
Loa  Angeta*  area.  H*  was  filming  Brue*  ea 
part  of  Project  Worker,  a  special  Pullerton 
High  career  education  program  launchad  la 
1968  and  dealgned  for  handicapped  sUidents. 
The  program  la  more  particularly  almad  at 
training  and  fl^dt^ig  ]ota*  for  thxe*  groups: 
the  edueably  mentally  retarded  (tboa*  with 
IQ's  that  fall  below  th*  "normal"  range  ae- 
cording  to  standard  testing  and  who  have 
learning  diiScultics  and,  more  often  than 
not.  accompanying  amotlonal  problems) :  the 
educationally  handicapped  (those  with  aver- 
age  and  above  average  IQ'a  but  who  ars 
afflicted  with  learning  dlsabilltlee  in  on*  or 
more  clearly  defined  areas) ;  and  th*  ortho- 
p*dlc&lly  handicapped  (tboa*  with  physical 
dlsabillUes  and,  In  aom*  cose*,  laaming  and 
emotional  dllBcultlas). 

Says  Nolan  Noble,  administrator  of  in- 
strtoctional  services.  "The  handicapped  stu- 
dent obviously  will  be  competing  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage  because  of  his  limited  learning 
or  physical  capabilities.  We  feel  it  Is  our  re- 
sponsibility ix>t  only  to  develop  programs 
that  wUl  train  these  high  school  studenu 
but  also  to  graduate  them  with  skills  for 
which  there  Is  a  si>eclfic  demand." 

Adds  Walter  BetsiafT,  direct<»  of  Excep- 
tional Pupil  SarviceL  and  overseer  of  the  proj- 
ect, "We're  not  babysitting  anymore.  Thsss 
students  are  learning  marketable  new  skllla 
or  upgrading  those  they  already  possess." 

Of  approximately  700  students  In  various 
fecial  education  dssseii  throughout  the 
Pullerton  district,  same  220  ar*  in  Project 
Worlcers.  Within  tb*  distriet  there  are  three 
centers  for  the  edueabl*  m*ntaUy  reUrdad, 
12  edtuMtionally  handicapped  sections,  and 
one  orthopedioally  banidioapp«d  facility. 
Classes  are  snaaU,  and  any  one  of  them  will 
have  students  of  different  abilities  working  at 
durerent  grade  levels.  This  variegation  soc- 
oeeds  bnraime  tb»  emphasis  is  on  the  indlTld- 
xxai — tb*  guiding  prineipl*  being  that  each 
individual  is  unique  and  of  valvM,  that  each 
has  the  potential  for  growth,  and  that  each 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  develc^  that 
pwtentlsL 

When  a  studant  oobms  into  Project  Worker, 
th*  staff  attempts  to  find  out  everything  it 
can  about  his  abilities,  aptitude*,  and  dlffl- 
cultles.  Staff  nksmbors  consult  in  his  school 
records,  arfmtnutor  psycbologic&l  and  vocsf^ 
tionai  tests:  '^'yj'"  bis  condition  with  teach- 
ers, parents,  and  others  who  know  him  well. 
Priority  Is  placed  oa  nssrrhlng  out  tb*  stu- 
dent's own  indivldusi  nesds  and  special  ahil< 
itiee.  and  his  potential  for  particular  kinds 
of  work.  Th«n  an  attempt  is  made  to  match 
his  IntaresU  with  a  suUabl*  Job.  The  em- 
phasis on  job  training  dioas  not  mean,  how- 
ever, that  academics  are  l*ft  bsliind. 

"II  a  stitdcnt's  weskneas  In  a  certain 
a^^m,m^,'  are*  would  prev«at  him  from  being 
hired,  then  we  work  on  strengthening  that 
weakness  In  terms  of  tb*  Job  bs  has  apsoiflc- 
aUy  selected."  says  John  Oswey.  a  staff  vooa- 
tion  special tst.  "In  aoms  ossas,  tb*  haadloap- 
psd  peraoa  m^j  and  up  tatag  tetter  tnOnsd 
In  that  on*  area  tban  a  rsgulsr  stad*Bt." 

In  his  beclnalng  year  tb*  baadleappad  sta- 
d«nt  U  aaksd  to  plot  out  bis  panoaai  objao- 
tlves  and  gofOs  and  stsrt  a  work-study  sched- 
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,d«  that  calls  tor  classroom-supwrlsed 
S.i«ing  in  such  araaa  as  slmpl*  office  work, 
ZTSTtnS  windows,  bosing  down  patio  areas, 
hdotog  clean  Uhnrstwlss.  or  setting  up  for 
food  service  In  the  caf*t*rU.  During  this  tim* 
t^  teachers  doeely  observe  the  student's 
attttndes  and  performance.  Is  h*  abl*  to  fol- 
iar dlreotlow  weUT  Is  b*  oonMst*ntly  on 
M—if  DO**  h*  get  along  with  other  people* 

•rmten  he  danoestrstes  he's  Job-ready," 
nn  Ofcrol  UKAxael,  a  department  head  for  tbe 
aMoabte  raentiOly  retartted,  ""we  plaee  him  in 
aa  oB-campos  Job  situation — tbe  cafeteria, 
the  library,  tbe  antoebop,  an  office,  or  any 
Bmnber  of  other  available  spots.  Bomettejes 
,rUh  pay,  snmetlnw-  not.  Either  way,  in  most 
eaaes  the  student  sets  up  a  pattern  of  report - 
tag  aa  a  regular  aaoployee  and  working  for  a 
boas  for  an  established  amount  of  time — 
Mualty  an  hour — eacb  day." 

OMMCsUy,  stodents  bold  on-eampns  Jobe 
(lorlng  their  second  year  o<  high  aebool.  and 
^w^  mov*  to  an  off-eamp«w  job  during  their 
Isst  two  years.  Their  daily  schedule  calls  upon 
t^■«^  to  spend  two  hours  on  tbe  Job,  another 
tvo  hoturs  in  regular  classrooms,  and  two 
boors  In  special  education. 

1X>  ready  h*™— ir  for  on-the-job  training, 
the  student  begins  an  indlridual  study  plan. 
iBs  sslects  three  Jobe  In  which  be  has  an  in- 
twest  and  then  studies  tlie  sltuatlona  In 
whleb  he  wlU  be  expected  to  perform.  His 
work  counselor  arranges  for  him  to  visit,  tin- 
dv  supervision,  actual  work  sites  In  those 
fields  which  he  has  chosen.  At  tbM*  sitae  be 
is  given  an  opportunity  to  talk  with  workers 
and  potential  employeis.  On  th*  r*latlvely 
rare  occasions  wbeq  a  firsthand  Tiait  Is  not 
feasible,  the  staff  uses  a  coUeetlon  of  tapes, 
tUdes,  pamphlets,  and  fibaa  focnasd  on  vari- 
ous Job  categories. 

Students  also  go  through  dassrootn  simula- 
tions of  Jobs.  If  a  particular  Job  normaUy 
calls  upon  the  employs*  to  work  stoadtag  up. 
then  the  trainee  U  expected  to  stand.  For  one 
student,  a  "mocknp"  station  could  mean 
Vi^r"*»g  to  make  cbaage  from  s  cash  drawer. 
•s  was  the  case  for  ^ruce.  For  a  mecbantc 
trainee,  it  mlgbt  iifsn  foUowlng  dlr*ctlODS 
In  repairing  automotive  equipment,  or  for  a 
potential  nurse's  aide,  practicing  bed-cbang- 
Ing  techniquee  with  sick  patients.  During 
tbe  tape  showings  and  slonilation  seesloni  a 
teacher  or  teacher  aide  is  in  the  cteasrtxxn  to 
guide  the  student  and  reinforce  his  progress. 

To  iUustrate:  Bruce  cboas  to  work  as  a 
waiter  In  a  hamlgiurger  drtre-in.  With  his 
"mlnlBial  brain  dystuzactlon*'  giving  hlxa  a 
nwnory  bank  on  tbe  le««l  of  a  aeven-year-old, 
Bruce  obviously  needed  special  help.  His  read- 
ing was  at  a  third-grade  level.  Thus  remem- 
bering instructions  and  being  able  to  sift  out 
what  applied  to  him  was  a  continual 
challenge. 

Seated  at  a  table  with  a  caah  drawer  and 
real  money,  Bruce  drilled  on  problems  of 
making  change  as  thay  were  flashed  on  the 
small  TV  screen  in  front  of  him.  The  nar- 
rator on  the  screen  posed  a  specific  situation, 
then  paused  a  number  of  seconds  to  afford 
Bruce  time  to  do  the  necessary  comprrtatlon 
and  then  physically  to  make  tb*  proper 
change.  When  the  correct  answer  was  re- 
vealed, Bruce  compared  the  change  he  had 
made  with  the  coins  and  bills  shown  on  the 
screen. 

In  addition  to  working  this  exercise,  Brace 
drilled  singly  or  with  a  teacher  memorizing 
food  prieee  and  restaurant  order  abbrevia- 
tions. This  drill  was  done  in  a  comer  of  the 
classroom  using  a  Carousel  slide  projector 
synchronised  with  tape-recorded  narration. 
The  small  screen  vras  darkened  by  folding  out 
hinged  wooden  sides  and  top,  thereby  ellmi- 
nating  the  need  to  darken  the  entire  class- 
room. Thus  by  drilling  hlmflelf  d&Uy,  Bruce 
was  able  to  develop  the  skills  he  needed  to 
fill  the  requirements  for  his  chosen  job. 

Later  in  the  classroom  training,  when  his 
Job  choice  has  been  narrowed  to  a  single 
seleotloo.  a  student   begins   learning   from 


videotapes  that  have  b*sn  prepared  toy  tbe 
dUtrict's  fuU-tlme  television  technical  ad- 
viser la  oooporaUoo  with  a  work-study  coor- 
dinator. A  videotiq?*  Uttury  U  maintained  at 
the  iastruBtiOBal  matsrtals  center  Wtaieta  dis- 
tributes tapss  to  all  hlgb  ssbods  where  tbe 
project  operates.  In  some  eases,  tiralning 
tapea  are  provided  by  an  ladiTldaal  company 
or  a  particular  tnduatry. 

When  a  student's  performance  is  seen  to 
be  about  on  a  par  with  that  of  th*  worker 
m  the  training  flhn,  the  teacher  records  the 
student's  actions  oa  videotape  for  purpoees 
of  comparison  and  evaluation.  When  the  pro- 
gram first  iMgan.  tapes  that  displayed  stu- 
dents at  tlwtr  maximum  prodelsney  were 
shown  to  pnepeotlve  ciBployscs,  but  this 
practice  proved  to  be  so  tlme-conswmlng  for 
the  employers  that  it  was  dropped.  Now,  in- 
terested employers  are  briefed  on  a  student's 
competence  by  a  cotinselor  and  given  a  one- 
page  written  report  on  the  student's  quali- 
fications. 

Once  a  student  attains  s  dsgrce  of  profi- 
ciency in  hla  clasBrooni  drUls.  arrangements 
are  made  to  plaee  him  witb  an  employer  par- 
Udpattng  in  the  project  for  on-Job  training. 
The  employer  evaluates  him  on  a  quarterly 
basis.  When  needed,  one  of  the  student's 
teachers  or  his  counselor  Is  available  to  con- 
sult with  the  employer. 

To  insure  a  steady  availability  of  Jobs  for 
the  trainees,  counselors  regularly  visit  local 
business  firms  to  soUclt  their  participation  in 
Project  Worker.  Says  one  counselor,  Carson 
Hall,  "We  do  a  selling  job  on  tbe  advantages 
of  hiring  the  handicapped.  With  the  help  of 
a  three-minute  tape  we  show  an  employer 
how  we  can  save  him  time  In  recruiting  eli- 
gible people  for  jobs  that  are  hard  to  fill  be- 
catise,  for  example,  of  th*  unusual  hours  in- 
volved. We  have  a  large  number  of  students 
avaUable  at  odd  hours  for  fuU-tlme  or  part- 
time  work.  And  we  assure  the  employer  that 
If  one  student  doesnt  work  out,  we  can  re- 
place h*"'  with  another  at  no  cost  in  time  or 
money  to  him. "  To  the  extent  possible.  Proj- 
ect Worker  attempts  to  line  up  Jobs  that  arc 
within  walking  or  bicycling  rtiwtartr^  of  the 
student's  classroom. 

When  an  employer  signs  up  to  participate 
in  the  program,  the  counselor  pravidea  tbe 
students  with  a  written  report  desrrlhtng  ths 
various  conditions  and  qualUtcatlona  called 
for  in  the  job  or  Jobs  this  employer  can 
offer— whether  the  student  wlU  wwk  inside 
or  outslds.  vrtietttsr  be  wffi  be  In  etaaqied 
quarters,  tbs  mostag  objeots  bs  wttl  need  to 
be  aware  oC  and  what  trasards  bs  might  en- 
counter. vdMtber  tb*  Job  rcquir**  tbe  stu- 
dents to  work  alone.  vAat  speeial  Instruc- 
tlocs  be  WlU  be  adu»d  to  foUow.  Acoosnpany- 
ing  this  report  Is  a  defiled  Job  description 
and  taak  analysis.  Tb*  stod«nt  thus  knows  In 
advance  wbat  Is  ejected  of  him  before  be 
opts  for  a  partleular  )ob. 

During  bis  msb-how  fllaslng  scene,  Bruoe 
was  working  a  dally  two-hour,  on-tbe-Job 
shift  wbleb  U  a  oonpooent  part  of  his  spe- 
cial higta  scAiool  cnrrteultMa.  Subssquem  to 
tble  "poet-esaploymsnt  foUowup"  staged  by 
a  couaaelor,  Brnoe  had  sn  opportunity  to 
Ttew  liM  osk-tbe-Job  perfonnaaee  and  to  bear 
tb*  ooounsnts  aad  suggestiMM  of  bis  cteca- 
matee  and  his  teaehMr.  AetuaUy,  tbe  filaa  was 
dgalgned  not  only  to  indtBate  to  Bruoe  tbose 
partleular  aspects  of  the  Job  in  wbleh  taa 
needed  to  improve  but.  In  sboving  lUs  ac- 
caapllsbBasnt.  to  Inspfere  in  bis  dasBBsates  a 
determination  to  do  as  wslL 

T^acbsfs  frequmtly  serve  as  camecasasn  In 
tbe  videotaping  procees.  Few  tb*  more  U^Uy 
focused  evataaUvs  work  la  a  elnssiuiNn  a 
isarbsr  can  cms  a ssaall.  portalds  taptag  unit, 
powared  by  batteries.  Wbea  targer  ssesa  as* 
involvad— servloe  statloae.  v>aiebowss*.  or 
manulacturing  plaata — tb*  tslsvlsloa  pro- 
ducer trsnsports  regular  caiaeia  equlpmsnt 
in  the  district's  mobile  van. 

"Our  prograaa  is  mora  than  'Just  anotber 
vocational  clasa  for  Um  band  trapped,"  "  sa#* 


caw  a<  tbs  taaebars  la  tb*  proleai.  ~Tb***  kids 
bae*  bop*  xm«.  Many  at  tbana  baiv*  b**n  tm- 
able  to  cope  witb  regular  el*s*ss  and  oould 
tblalt  d  tliswistTii  oaly  la  tsras*  ot  failing. 
la  FTC#s«  Wostar.  oo*  o<  oar  fioa  abM  la  to 

IM^  tbsoa  fsst  bsMsr  sboas  thii— ilss*.  to 
appraobM  wba*  tb*y  bar*,  and  to  know  tbat 

tbay  base  a  Job  potowtlsl  " 

Beoanas  his  Job  sitnatlaaa  Is  intsgraUd 
witb  bis  s^Mol  euRleuluav  Bnioe  leeetves 
work  credit  for  bis  ba«Bs  of  ai*iriiij  saint. 
Also  while  on  th*  Job  h*  is  paid  MIM  p*r 
hour,  th*  going  wage  for  hi*  Job  rtssaldca- 
tlon.  "We  dimt  allow  oar  it  aJ  1**1  to  be  *x- 
ptolted."  says  Betalaff.  "If  tbay  a>e 
ot  performlag  in  their  etaoeea  Job,  wa 
pect  them  to  be  paid  aooocdlngly  and  see  to 
it  tbat  tbey  are." 

Becords  to  dat*  inrthiate  tbat  eia*e  to 
tbrce>fourttas  of  tb*  studsnt*  la  Project 
Worker  arc  saUafaeterUy  esaploysd.  wWb  tbe 
number  growing  as  tbo  ssmsstsr  provessss. 
The  prcgram  bas  attraetad  «b*  partieipatlon 
of  31  companies,  soots  looally  uauad.  soiae 
cbaln-opented.  Amoog  tbaa  an  lealsiirsnts, 
servloe  statkms.  motels,  a  tupei  laarket.  a 
departoaat  stors,  manuf aotortag  pi*nti,  and 
an  airtosBotlTe  repair  Aiopw  Bfdaats  prs- 
pare  for  aneb  Job  olassiScatkais  as  aassasMar. 
waitre**,  food  prspasar,  ninidmakT.  nasse's 
aide,  service  station  attendant,  seui*»ary.  of- 
fice worker,  cook,  oouatiii  man,  and  sewing 
machine  operator. 

And  about  hlrtaE«  the  handicapped,  wbat 
do  employers  say7  "Oar  probiSBEM  ar*  no 
greater  with  ttasm  than  witb  otber  students." 
says  one  reetaurant  manager.  "We  reoognlae 
that  the  educationally  bandloapped  perform 
best  In  set  procedures,  and  if  the  procedures 
vary,  thay  may  have  a  teadMioy  to  become 
confused.  80  we  keep  aa  eye  on  tbem.  Reg- 
ular students  wlU  look  for  shortcuts,  but 
handicapped  students  are  rigid  In  hewing 
to  the  line." 

Than  he  adds:  "Bat  by  tba  sarns  token, 
they're  usually  gung-ho  becanas  tbsy'r*  bald- 
ing a  paying  Job.  and  a  certain  amouftt  of 
prestige  goes  with  that.  And  for  ua.  it's  ex- 
tremely difficult  getting  consistent,  part-time 
help.  These  lOds  can  come  when  we  need 
them.  In  the  case  of  Bruce,  he's  one  of  my 
best  wotfcers  ssrioaa,  aasbltloua,  aad  he's 
leamizv  to  tblak  tbtaga  ont  oa  bis  own." 
Says  a  local  ma awtartur tag-ptaa*  owaar. 
"Our  zaentsUy  retarded  workar  was  so  well 
trained  when  he  first  came  to  ua  tbat  our 
regtilar  employees  took  it  for  granted  he 
could  handle  more  than  he  really  could  or 
Aocdd.  As  a  result,  be  got  into  a  stttiation 
wber*  be  m*d*  tba  mlstaka  of  sl4>p(ag  up 
on  a  crucial  lagcsdlsat  ta  a  plastle  ndttiire, 
wblcb  meant  seaM  doUass  lost  for  us.  But 
after  tlwt,  we  Juat  lasds  sure  [iisasimii 
checked  him  at  this  point  of  tbe  opsrstton 
Now  he's  on*  of  our  best  workers — rsUable. 
extremely  cooperative,  and  ha  takea  pride 
Id  his  work,  last  summer  we  hired  him  full 
tbns  as  a  *regular.'  I  wish  I  had  more  like 
him." 

Pro>*ct  Worker  evolved  fiwa  a  concept 
of  Howard  liovlne.  a  tserhsr  oa  on*  o<  tb* 
eight  FuUsrton  High  School  district  caat- 
puses.  Levins  had  already  adspted  tape-re- 
cordings to  his  approach  to  teaching  the  edu- 
cabie  mentally  retarded  and  {danned  to  apply 
for  Fsdsial  moa*y  to  support  a  program  that 
would  tiain  SUA  psopU  ta  Job  sklHs.  Bs  was 
*Kt»>f4»j  qi  UsbUIbc  tbs  prograas  to  one 
aobooL  But  tb*  ld*a  gsw*r*>*d  so  much 
entbuslasia  tbat  Holan  NoWe  and  Walter 
RetZlaff  proposed  an  eipandsd  program  to 
be  attempted  on  a  dlstxletwld*  basU.  With 
Superlttteadent  Lensrd  Murdy  lending  as- 
■iataaee  and  support,  K'oject   WerkM'  wss 


Funds  came  from  a  Fedssal  graut 
tltte  VI-B  o<  tb*  gl*s*sntsry  aad  0am 
Urt^m^ti^w  Aet  and  also  tb*  VooaUonal  Bdn- 
catlon  Amwidmsnts.  ~We  ran  19  our  staai* 
ot  wreog-way  sireeu  aad  ds*d  snd  alleys 
uatu  wa  aatllr  oass*  up  witb  aikakw*  b»- 
Umm  Is  a  rsadstts  appraacb."  says 
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"Now  we  feel  th«t  anyone  launching  a  project 
at  thl»  nature  ooiUd  duplicate  It  at  almost 
ball  enxr  original  ooct." 

KTn4wilanrtahlT  o*^  o^  *^**  peraiitent 
pioblama  la  In  obtaining  personnel  wbo  can 
handle  both  q>eetal  education  teaching  aiMl 
the  technological  know-how  of  videotaping 
and  general  television  mechanics.  Project 
Worker  teachers  hold  credentials  In  the  field 
of  special  education  and  are  required  to  at- 
tend regular  Inservlce  workshops  during  the 
semester. 

Recalls  Retzlaff.  "We  lost  a  couple  of  teach- 
ers with  this  new  program,  but  most  are  very 
supportive.  A  few  still  have  reservations,  but 
then  there  are  some  so  enthusiastic  they  push 
us  to  try  new  things." 

In  accenting  the  positive,  one  of  the  satis- 
fying effects  of  the  program  has  been  that 
the  school  board  and  the  Pullerton  staff  have 
helped  make  the  community  think  first  of 
the  abilities  of  these  young  people  rather 
than  their  disabilities.  And  In  the  Judgment 
of  Superintendent  Murdy: 

"Project  Worker  demonstrates  that  the 
eduoable  mentally  retarded,  the  education- 
ally handicapped,  and  other  handicapped 
students  can  learn  many  different  tasks,  both 
maclpulatlve  and  Intalleotvial,  when  a  pro- 
gram of  learning  Is  carefully  prescribed  for 
each  individual.  It  demonstrates  that  young 
people,  even  those  with  limited  Intellectual 
functioning,  can  learn  when  the  student  Is 
the  center  of  the  instructional  program.  It 
demonstrates  that  equality  of  education  Is 
not  the  same  program  for  all,  but  the  best 
for  aaota." 

URGENT  NEED  TO  CONTROL 
AIRPORT  NOISE 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
laat  few  days,  two  important  articles 
have  appeared  in  the  press  on  the  sub- 
ject of  damage  from  and  new  attacks  on 
airport  noise. 

The  first  article,  which  appeared  on 
the  front  page  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
on  August  31,  cites  evidence  from  a  Uni- 
versity of  California  report  that  the 
physical  and  emotional  health  of  chil- 
dren attraidlng  schools  near  Los  Angeles 
International  Airport  Is  being  threat- 
ened by  jet  aircraft  noise. 

According  to  the  report,  continuous 
exposure  to  a  90-decibel  level  is  a  health 
hazard  and  peak  jet  noises  in  the  seven 
schoolyards  surveyed  ranged  from  95  to 
IIS  declbtis.  In  the  classrooms  of  those 
schools,  jet  noises  resulted  in  levels  of 
from  80  to  96  decibels,  which,  in  raie  ex- 
amine, prevented  childrrai  from  distin- 
guishing among  the  words  "where," 
"we're,"  and  "wear,"  because  they 
could  not  hear  the  difference  in  sounds. 
To  the  physical  and  emotional  effects 
from  excessive  noise  must  be  added  these 
problems  In  vocal  response.  Already,  two 
schools  around  the  Los  Angeles  Airport 
have  been  forced  to  close. 

A  second  article  on  this  subject  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page  of  the  New 
York  Times  of  September  3.  Entitled 
"Clamor  Against  Noise  Rises  Around  the 
Globe."  the  article  carefully  documents 
the  case  that  noise,  "belatedly  recog- 
nized as  the  most  ubiquitous  and  most 
annoying,  if  not  the  most  deleterious  of 
all  the  pollutions — is  under  new  attack 
on  many  fronts." 

Three  bills  to  contrcd  noise  pollution 
are  now  pending  before  Congress:  H.R. 
11021,  which  passed  the  House  earlier 
this  year,  and  S.  1016,  the  administra- 
tion Mil,  are  now  pending  before  the 


Senate  Public  Works  and  Commerce 
Committees;  S.  3342,  which  I  introduced 
auid  which  is  cosponsored  by  Senator 
Musxiz.  is  pending  before  the  PubUc 
Works  Committee. 

The  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Subcom- 
mittee completed  action  on  S.  3342  on 
June  8.  and  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee has  given  careful  attention  to  the 
legislation  in  three  markup  sessions 
since  that  date.  While  it  Is  commendable 
that  all  aspects  of  the  legislation  be 
thoroughly  considered,  it  is  noteworthy 
that  this  legislation  has  been  the  subject 
of  numerous  hearings,  extensive  com- 
ment from  outside  groups,  exhaustive 
staff  sessions  and  discussions  by  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Senate  will  have  a  chance  to 
act  on  the  legislation  in  this  session. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  two 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Aug.  31,  1972] 

Hearing    Damaged:     Jet    Noise    Threat    to 

Students   Told 

(By    Harry   Nelson i 

The  physical  and  emotional  health  of  chil- 
dren attending  schools  near  Loe  Angeles 
International  Airport  Is  being  threatened 
by  Jet  sJrcraft  noise,  according  to  a  UCLA 
study  released  Wednesday. 

Noise  levels  at  Pelt-on  Junior  High,  one  of 
15  schools  under  the  east-west  flight  p>ath, 
are  so  intense  that  children  Incur  a  high 
risk  of  permanent  hearing  damage,  the  re- 
searchers reported. 

There  have  been  examples  of  children  hav- 
ing traumatic  reeponsea  due  to  Jet  noise, 
school  officials  report  a  great  number  of 
fights  among  children  at  these  schools  and 
the  air  pollution  Is  very  high  due  to  fallout 
of  Jet  exhaust  fumes,  the  UCLA  study  said. 

Teachers  are  forced  either  to  shout  or  lose 
teaching  time  as  the  Jets  fly  over,  causing 
strained  voices.  Sometimes  the  teachers  and 
staff  have  had  to  use  bullhorns  to  be  heard, 
the  report  said. 

EVERY    2    MINUTES 

Because  the  schools  are  not  sound-proofed 
or  alr-oondltloned,  the  interruption  of  class- 
room activities  by  Jet  noise  every  two  mln- 
utee  results  In  serious  disruption  ol  the 
learning  tasks,  according  to  the  report. 

"These  noise  levels  (in  the  classroom) 
exceed  by  far  any  knovra  legal  limits  (or  any 
criteria)  for  noise  in  houses,  offices,  schools, 
work  places  and  outdoor  recreation  areas." 
wrote  Dr.  William  C.  Meecbam,  a  UCLA  en- 
gineering professor,  and  graduate  student 
S&muel  R.  Lane. 

Their  assertion  that  the  children's  physi- 
cal and  emotional  health  are  threatened  is 
based  on  studies  reported  In  the  technical 
literature  showing  a  relationship  between 
high  noise  levels  and  hearing  damage,  psy- 
chosomatic disorders  and  emotional  disorders. 

Also,  they  said,  hearing  tests  conducted  by 
school  nurses  at  Pelton  Junior  High  revealed 
that  virtually  all  of  the  children  tested  had 
some  hearing  loss. 

Airport  officials  declined  comment  until 
they  could  read  the  report. 

Acoustic  experts  generally  consider  con- 
tinuous exposure  to  a  90-declbel  level  as 
hazardous   to   mental   and   physical   health. 

Using  precision  sound  level  meters,  the  re- 
searchers surveyed  seven  of  the  15  schools 
during  the  spring  semester  and  found  that 
peak  Jet  noises  in  the  school  yards  ranged 
from  96  to  115  decibels  and  in  the  classrooms 
from  80  to  96  decibels. 

Airport  Jtmlor  High  at  9000  Airport  Blvd. 
was  closed  more  than  two  years  ago  becauae 


of  noise  and  safety  hasards  from  abplasa* 
using  International  Airport.  The  year  before 
that,  school  officials  clooed  Westchester  Ele- 
mentary School  for  the  same  reasons. 

TTMTOU)    INCREASX    IIT    NOIBS 

The  normal  background  noise  level  in  a 
quiet  neighborhood  Is  about  46  to  50  decibels. 
An  Increase  of  10  decibels  represents  a  10- 
fold  Increase  In  noise.  Therefore,  100  decibels 
is  100,000  times  nolser  than  60  decibels. 

The  seven  schools  surveyed  were  Pelton 
Junior  High,  Jefferson  Elementary,  Buford 
Elemenetary,  Lennox  High  Emd  Whelan  Ele- 
mentary In  Lennox,  and  Woodworth  Elemen- 
tary and  Klornlngslde  High  In  Englewood. 

The  report  quotes  a  letter  written  in  1670 
by  Mrs.  Sandrah  Pohorlak,  a  teacher  at  Jef- 
ferson, which  begins: 

"Tonight  my  nerves  are  shot  I  I  struggled 
aU  day  In  a  losing  battle  against  those  Jets. 
The  children  couldn't  hear  me  and  I  oouldnt 
hear  them,  unless  I  stood  18  Inches  away 
from  them. 

"A  chUd  asked  me  how  to  spell  'we're'.  I 
say,  'Use  it  in  a  sentence,  please.  He  says,  'I 
we're  my  Jacket.  Then  I  know  very  well  he 
has  not  heard  the  fine  sound  distinction  be- 
tween where,  we're  and  wear." 

In  compensating  for  the  noise  the  children 
probably  are  becoming  abnormal  In  their 
emotional  response  and  vocal  behavior, 
Meecham  and  Lane  said. 

They  suggested  three  ways  In  which  the 
health  hazard  might  be  decreased: 

Operate  the  nolselest  aircraft  In  such  ways 
as  to  reduce  their  noise  levels. 

Have  incoming  aircraft  touch  down  on 
runways  at  a  point  one  mile  west  of  the  pres- 
ent touchdown  spot.  This  would  allow  them 
to  fly  over  the  school  areas  at  a  much  higher 
altitude.  Jets  use  only  4,200  feet  of  the  12,000- 
foot  runways  in  landing,  the  report  said. 

Have  all  aircraft  land  from  the  west,  or 
ocean  side,  Instead  of  from  the  east. 

A  lO-declbel  noise  reduction  Is  Immediate- 
ly possible  by  a  reduction  In  throttle  settings, 
a  higher  altitude  or  both  as  the  aircraft  ap- 
proach the  critical  school  areas,  the  report 
said. 

Changing  flight  patterns  so  that  all  planes 
would  land  from  the  west  would  vlrtuaUy 
eliminate  the  noise  problem  for  most  of  the 
Los  Angeles  area,  according  to  the  research- 
ers. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  recently  an- 
nounced the  airport  will  begin  testing  a  new 
landing  procedure  In  which  aircraft  coming 
In  from  the  north  and  west  will  approach 
over  the  ocean. 

The  new  procedure,  which  will  begin  Sept. 
21,  applies  only  to  aircraft  landing  between 
midnight  and  7  ajn. 

(Prom  the  New  York  "Hmes.  Sept.  3.  1972) 

Clamor  Against  Noise  Rises  Around  the 

Globe 

(By  aiadwln  HUl) 

Washington,  September  2. — Noise,  long 
tolerated  around  the  world  as  an  Inevitable 
concomitant  of  accomplishment  and  prog- 
ress. Is  reaching  a  historic  peak  of  unpopu- 
larity. 

Belatedly  recognized  as  the  most  ubiqui- 
tous and  most  annoying,  If  not  the  most  del- 
eterious of  all  the  pollutions,  It  Is  under 
new  attack  on  many  fronts. 

The  current  debate  In  New  York  City  over 
a  proposed  new  antlnolse  ordinance  Is  symp- 
tomatic of  the  growing  clamor  against  din— 
a  movement  now  involving  the  United  Na- 
tions, Federal,  state  and  local  governments, 
science.  Industry,  the  legal  profession  and 
citizens. 

Their  common  goal  Is  to  revitalize  a  public 
asset  so  fundamental  that.  Ironically,  It  is 
cited  in  the  first  sentence  of  the  Constitu- 
tion:   "...   to   Insure   domestic  tranquUlty 

." a  reference   that   courts   have  held 

covers  noise.  At  stake  In  the  effort  are  count- 
less   billions    of    dollars    and    possibly    the 
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*'*^j"  nria  ot  tba  miw*»"t  ouaomtn  aboat 
Mtoe  tnetiMla  tba  foUowlac  d«v*li.i|iaMnti: 

oi,  last  Wadnwday.  tha  UnlTCntty  at 
Qgmohila  repertMl  tbat  chttdran  attantUng 
MfeooU  near  Los  Aii«|al«s  IntamatloDal  Alr- 
nort  ran  the  chance  of  suffering  panaaaant 
^Jlarlng  damage  and  mn*  tbraatanad  aano- 
X^toaUy  becMM*  of  jat  aircraft  no4ae. 

THa  Onttad  Nattana  eBTtronnMntal  eonfar- 
MM  in  Jana  ptapolatad  noiaa  aa  an  Impar- 
taat  area  for  intarnatloiua  attidy  and  control. 

congress  is  now  prooeeslag  noiaa  control 
iMlaiatioii. 

Th*  states  have  begtm  adopting,  oompre- 
benslve  antlnolse  laws. 

Cities  are  abandoning  andent  Ineffectual 
"nuisance"  laws  on  noise  In  favor  of  more  en- 
forceable scientific  standards. 

Courts  have  been  handing  down  an  In- 
onaitng  number  of  rulings  granting  citizens 
physical  or  monetary  relief  from  noise. 

The  medical  profession,  long  preoccupied 
with  the  speclallseed  problem  of  nolsa  within 
Isduatry,  is  giving  more  attention  to  the 
effects  of  noise  on  ordinary  citizens. 

Industry  is  giving  quietness  new  emptbasla 
In  the  design  of  noany  kinds  of  macl.lnes. 


•Kparta  eoaeor     traflc  and  atzports.  from  isaWnttsi  and  ^ve- 
tm  Aiawrlnan  enHa  baa 

^^ocaettoit  Agaoay  aod 


BTtXI    BOKG 

To  date,  no  one  has  noted  any  marked  In- 
Lissss  m  quietude  across  the  nation.  But 
many  signs  suggest  that  a  start  is  being 
laade  on  stemming  the  steady  ominous  In- 
crease in  background  noise  In  recent  decades, 
and  that  an  actual  rollback  of  the  country's 
cacophony  level  may  not  be  far  In  the  offing. 

At  the  same  time,  the  conquest  of  noise 
gives  Indications  of  being  the  most  Intricate 
and  difficult  of  all  efforts  against  pollution. 
OB  the  troublesome  side  are  such  consid- 
erations as  the  f (blowing: 

A  certain  level  of  noise,  probably  in  an 
objectionable  degree.  Is  Inherent  In  present 
patterns  of  urbckn  life — although  these  can 
be  changed. 

Knforcement  of  antlnolse  laws  Is  difficult 
because  noise  Is  Intangible  and  so  often 
fleeting. 

ARwUcMtttlon  of  a  major  noise  source,  air- 
planes. Is  a  legal  mare's  nest  that  will  be 
years  In  resolving. 

Although  persistent  noise  has  Irritated 
people  to  the  point  of  murder,  and  there  Is 
evidence  It  can  cause  mental  Illness,  noise's 
long-term  effects  generally  are  Inconsplcu- 
ons  and   scientifically   Imprecise. 

Mobilizing  public  opinion  against  noise  Is 
difficult  because  people  have  become  ac- 
costomed  or  even  addicted  to  It  (subcon- 
selously,  for  Instance,  equating  the  thud  of 
car  doors  and  the  roar  of  vacuum  cleaners 
with  solidity  and  power) . 

MKASuaan  in  decxskls 

Noise  Is  measured  In  dedbels,  on  a  scale 
that  runs,  for  practical  ptirpoaes,  from  sero, 
the  threshold  of  human  hearing  to  around 
140,  In  the  area  of  loudness  that  causes 
pain  and  permanent  ear  damage.  Each  in- 
crease of  10  on  the  scale  represents  a  ten- 
fold Increase  In  sound  Intensity. 

Thus,  while  30  decibels  Is  approximately 
the  quietness  of  a  library,  60  decibels  repre- 
sents a  thousandfold  Increaea  in  noise,  and  Is 
about  the  point  where  it  becomes  objection- 
able. This  Is  roughly  the  equivalent  of  blg- 
clty  traffic  noise. 

Ninety  declbeU  is  the  Federal  limit  tot 
aU-day  ezpoeaia  at  factory  workers,  and  con- 
stant expoaure  to  more  than  90  dfedbels  can 
cause  permanent  bearing  inqtalrment. 

The  noise  of  jet  planes  is  In  tha  00-to-iaO 
decibel  bracket.  The  volume  of  some  rock 
coBcerts  haa  been  measured  at  over  130 
decibels,  wbere  even  short-term  expoaure 
est  canoa  ear  daaoage. 

Mwamreiiiiita  at  onvlroomental  noise  In- 
evltaMj  flnetuata  from  plaoa  to  plaoa  and 
from  momaat  to  momant.  "nkarcfore  then 
Is  no  ready   yardstick  of  the   "noise   level" 


otbar  anfhacttettv* ' 

the  I asn  at  at  least  one  dselbal  a  yaar, 

equlralaBt  to  a  tenfold  Increase  !n  a  dacada. 
At  this  rate,  they  have  said,  by  the  yaar 
3000  the  gengral  din  would  be  deafenli^. 
KixxMT  or  Dttwri  Dsaaxm 

How  grave  tbla  dai^ar  la  la  a  mattar  at 
debate  among  soiantiae  otaaanvrs.  But  moat 
of  the  emerging  evidaooe  tanda  to  eubatantl- 
ate  conoem  about  it. 

The  BaTlronmantal  Proteeilon  Ageney'a 
latest  flgurea  aia  tbat  about  ooa  out  at  ao 
peraoDs  baa  soma  bearing  impairment,  and 
that  in  about  3S  per  cent  at  theea  esses,  tb* 
Impairment  Is  "nolse-assodatad." 

"We  are  baoooslng  a  naUon  of  Midltory 
cripplea."  aaooMUng  to  Dr.  Mea  Bergman  of 
Huntar  OoUaga  In  N«w  Tort.  "BnvlronnMntal 
iM^ae  la  one  at  tba  moat  sarioui  pubUe  beattit 
problasM.  urgantly  reqitlrtnc  aobittona  and 
public  contrala." 

Dr.  Jaek  Weatman.  a  UnlTanitjr  of  WIscon- 
sm  Medical  Sebool  paycblatrist.  reportad  at 
a  recent  scientific  meeting  that  houaawtvaa' 
increaalng  oomplalnta  of  headarhea.  stomach 
upaeta  and  narrona  tenakxi  "are  related  to 
exposure  to  noise,  which  brings  to  tha  sur- 
face sobmarged  tensions  and  reaulta  in  emo- 
tional outburst." 

BTomr  icaaa  tw  nra<.airD 

A  recent  two-year  study  of  124.000  persons 
In  two  communities  in  England  dlscloaed  a 
significantly  higher  rate  of  admlsstons  to 
mental  institutions  from  the  group  that  Uved 
near  London's  Heathrow  Airport,  with  recur- 
rent exposure  to  100  decibel  noise. 

Dr.  Lester  Sontag  of  the  Fela  Baiaarch 
Institute  at  Yellow  Springs,  Ohio,  reported 
In  1969  that  his  studies  of  unborn  babies 
"justify  our  concern  about  the  possibility  of 
fetal  damage  from  such  violent  sounds  as 
sonic  booms." 

And  Dr.  wunam  F.  Oeber,  a  pharmacolo- 
gist at  the  liedlcal  College  of  Oeco^la,  re- 
ported that  rabbits  and  rats  exposed  to  urban 
noise  levels  only  10  per  cent  of  each  day  had 
produced  2S  times  as  many  defective  fetuses 
as  nntmaia  kept  in  a  quiet  environment. 

Apart  from  bodily  trauma,  nolaa'a  toU  Is 
extenalre.  Tha  World  Haaltta  Organinatieo 
has  reported  that  in  the  United  Statea  azoea- 
slve  noiaa  coat:  upward  of  t4-bllUon  a  year  in 
cotnpanaatlon  paymanta,  aoddenta.  inelB- 
cleney  and  abaentaelsm 

Noias's  depredation  of  real  aetata  values 
also  tuuloubtodly  ntna  Into  tha  biOiaaa. 
School  boUdlngs  m  lioa  Angslaa  and  elaa- 
whare  bad  to  be  deaetlTated  bacauae  airplane 
and  traffic  noise  cut  down  effective  classroom 
time  by  aa  much  aa  SO  par  cent.  In  Ueaa 
Verde,  G0I0.4  Bryca  Canyon.  Utab.  and  otbar 
national  parka  in  the  Weat,  aonle  booms  bava 
damaged  aaciant  dvaUlnga  and  caoaad  land- 
sUdea.  Tha  Air  Force  baa  had  to  pay  out 
about  ai-mlUlon  In  sonic-boom  damage.  Tbe 
noise  alantant  vraa  a  big  factor  in  tha  tarmi- 
natlon  last  year  of  Ui«  multUMUlon-doUar 
superaonic  transport  davelopmant  pcofram. 
TWO  Tma  ov  nuiaa 

There  are  two  kinds  of  environmental 
noise:  the  noise  Inherent  In  aoth -century 
roactainea.  from  kttcban  tdandars  to  air- 
plaitea:  and  entirely  untoward  ■>■»»« «»««a« 
racket,  from  the  snorting  hot  rod  to  the  wild 
neighborhood  party. 

Four  obvious  avenues  of  noise  abatement 
are  available : 

Mating  and  enforcing  laws  against  un- 
neceaaary  manmade  tumult. 

Building  quieter  machines. 

MaflBng  nolae.  throagb  better  bnlMlng 
cooatruction.  landscaping  and  uaa  of  sound- 
abaorbam  audi  as  treea  and  slirabe. 

Througb  land  uae  planning,  segregating 
unavoidabla  community  notae  sources,  auch 
as  industrial  and  commercial  activity,  heavy 


laws  acalaat  unAos  noiaa  go 
baek  to  ancient  Borne.  Aivin  O.  Oi— nwald.  a 
lios  Aogalea  lagal  espart  on  nolae,  haa 
eonntod  mot*  ttaan  ISJOOO  ooawnmlty  noiaa 
codaa  te  tba  Unitad  States.  But  xaxta  lately 
there  has  been  llttia  eflaettre  tae  of  tbam. 

KMTQBCBIXKT    DimUULT 

Bquipmani  that  wiU  arlanstfl ratty,  maaa- 
ura  sound  and  racord  it  oan  now  ba  obtained 
for  abont  ^;000.  BiU  catehli^  of  eceaaaiva- 
noiaa  makars  in  tba  act,  getttag  canclualre 
evidanca  and  prcaaouting  tbam  la  a  taak 
raoet  local  law  enforc«nanl  aganokaa  bava 
flespslred  of.  Tbe  Loa  Angelas  FoUea  Dapart- 
mant,  when  quarried  raoantly,  oould  not  pro- 
duce ■tatlatteal  evidaaoa  of  a  stasis  noise 
arrest  laat  yaa>  daspita  a  municipal  anU- 
nolae  ordinanee. 

PubUc  apatbj  haa  contrlbutad  to  noiaa 
increaaa.  A  raoant  visitor  to  Btnnkholm,  a 
dty  wltb  baavy  traflto.  heard  an  automobUa 
horn  only  three  tlmaa  in  three  waaka.  Yet  of 
aU  the  cities  In  the  United  SUtaa.  only  Mam- 
phis  haa  acblsred  a  rnrnparaMa  reputation. 

Memphis  In  IMS  simply  hannad  unnaoas- 
sary  horn  btowlag  and  iMgan  Iswilrtg  ttcketa 
for  It.  This  reduced  atfanaee  to  a  ctiirant  rata 
of  only  about  IfiO  a  yaar.  TIUs  baa  won  Mam- 
ph}p  numaxous  "qulataat  city"  awards,  al- 
though some  Mamphls  raaldants  say  that  in 
other  respects  It  Is  not  notably  quieter  than 
other  cities. 

STRESS  ON  VXHKLB  NOCBB 

Until  raeently  tba  moat  eq>Uett  effort  to 
abate  din  waa  tba  action  of  a  number  of 
stataa  in  limiting  valilcla  nolae  on  blgbways 
to  around  aft  daelbats.  Bat  hare  also  enf  oree- 
mant  baa  been  akatcby. 

Federal  nlfials  say  OaUf  omla  baa  the  moet 
comprehensive  vebicla  nolsa  law.  Its  state 
highway  patrolmen  banded  out  1S.000  tlckau 
last  year  for  noisy  cars.  But  with  only  six 
two-man  teams  to  covar  1S3J0OO  miles  of 
highways,  the  level  of  enforcement  Is  admit- 
tedly low. 

Tha  first  comprehensive  state  nolae  legis- 
lation was  enacted  by  New  Jersey  last  Jan- 
uary. Tbe  law  made  exceasive  nolae  a  state 
offense,  with  flnea  up  to  93,000.  and  directed 
the  state's  Oepartmant  of  Bnviroamantal 
Protection  to  draw  up  antlnolse  regulations. 

The  agency  is  now  In  the  prooaaa  of  imple- 
menting that  legislation.  A  l>-mambar  citi- 
zen council  provided  for  In  tba  law  to  re- 
view regiulatlons  is  just  being  appdntad. 

"We're  trying  to  frame  a  naodal  ordinance 
for  communities,"  th«  Bivimnmantal  Com- 
misslonar.  Richard  J.  SulllTan,  said,  ao  the 
state  won't  be  In  the  bvislneas  trying  to  deal 
with  noisy  neighborhood  parties. 

"Airplanes  we  can't  do  anything  about,  be- 
cause the  FMaral  aoremment  baa  psa- 
empted  Juriadlctloo.  But  we've  got  to  formu- 
late standarda  and  enforcement  methoda  for 
major  nolae  areaa  like  traffic  and  Industry. 
A  year  from  now  wa'U  be  able  to  t^  you 
whether  we're   making   any  pxogreaa." 

nitnois,  Colorado,  and  some  other  states 
are  In  similar  preliminary  stages  of  noise 
regulation. 

cbkaso  Awniroisx  pbooraii: 

In  July,  1971,  Chicago  p\u  into  affect  the 
most  oomprabanalve  program  to  curb  nolsa  of 
any  American  city. 

lU  3jQ00-word  ordlaaxioe  seU  nolae  limiU 
for  a  inasn  catagcriea  of  sourcaa.  from  bull- 
doaars  to  garden  tools.  Tba  Umlta  range  from 
94  >tonl*»i«  for  baavy  maeblnery  dawn  to  66 
declbela  aa  tba  —"*"»""'  that  may  aaaa- 
nau  from  a  raaldanoa.  FNgraaaiva  reductions 
bring  the  limits  on  vehicles  and  macblnary 
down  aa  low  aa  «6  <tooibeU  by  1060.  Tba  law 
carrtaa  a  panalty  of  iqt  to  a  (MO  fina  and 
a  aix-montb  jail  taraa. 

Tha  law  is  ii^alalatiirsil  by  tba  etty^  Oa- 
partment  of  Environmental  CcoCral.  nadir  a 
noral  taeliaiqaa  daslgnad  to  miuwine  Uie 
classic  obstacle  in  noise  law  enforcement :  the 
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fftot  tb»t  polioa  offioen  do  not  have  the  time 
or  ^^^^"^"*l  wherewithal  to  lasue  citation*, 
whUe  technical  people  generaUy  do  not  have 
poUoe  powM«.  _  , 

In  Chicago  three-man  teama  oon^alBlng 
tw-j  nolae  InBpectore  and  a  police  officer  cruise 
the  olty.  When  violation*  are  spotted,  cita- 
tions can  be  Issued  on  the  spot. 

UndOT  thla  syatem.  1,M»  caaee  were  brought 
to  court  in  the  year  ending  last  June.  Of 
about  1,000  caaee  completed  to  date,  con- 
vtctlona  were  obtained  in  809  and  ccanpll- 
anoe  waa  obtained  In  moat  of  the  others.  A 
tS.9B0  One  waa  Impooed  on  the  Grand  Trunk 
Western  RaUroad  for  40  violations  at  one  of 
Ita  loading  docks. 

Since  Chicago  Instituted  Its  program,  an- 
other group  of  cities  has  adopted  or  moved 
toward  simUar  legislation.  The  group  In- 
cludae  New  York,  Waahlngton,  Baltimore. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.,  Dallas.  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
apolis and  Ghmnd  Rapids,  Mich. 

The  propoeed  New  York  City  ordinance, 
like  Chicago's,  sets  decibel  limits  for  prac- 
tically every  sort  of  noise  source.  Including 
subway  trains. 

It  limits  the  blowing  of  auto  horns  to 
"emergency  use"  and  provides  for  the  muting 
of  horns  starting  in  1974.  A  7a-declbel  limit 
Is  set  on  car  noise,  as  perceived  at  a  distance 
of  28  feet.  In  the  city,  and  this  maximum  Is 
to  be  reduced  in  70  decibels  in  1978. 

Enforcement  of  the  ordinance  is  assigned 
to  the  Police  Department,  with  criminal 
penalties  ranging  from  a  $60  fine  to  $2,000, 
and  ao-day  Jail  terms. 

The  propoeed  ordinance  has  been  chal- 
lenged by  people  In  the  construction  Industry 
as  entailing  undue  increases  In  building 
coats.  It  Is  expected  to  come  to  a  vote  In  the 
City  Coimcll  around  the  end  of  September. 

KtWUifMB    cnXD    A8    SOUBCI 

The  moet  acute  single  source  of  noise  Is 
airplanes.  About  one  out  of  every  10  persons 
in  the  country  lives  close  enough  to  airports 
to  be  bothered  by  plane  noise  and  the  n\mi- 
ber  of  airports  and  the  amount  of  air  traffic 
are  expected  to  multiply  In  the  years  ahead. 

Abatement  of  airplane  noise  is  a  legal 
puzzle  that  has  lawyers  and  public  officials, 
as  airport  airea  residents.  In  a  quandary. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration  has 
Jurisdiction  over  all  civilian  air  traffic  and 
over  many  aspects  of  airport  design  and  oper- 
ation. In  1968  Congress  also  gave  the  agency 
the  authority  to  set  noise  limits  on  planes 
from  a  design  standpoint. 

In  November,  19«8,  the  P.A.A.  promulgated 
limits  of  102  to  108  decibels,  as  "perceived" 
from  nearby  points,  for  the  new  "generation" 
of  Jumbo  passenger  planes — the  747's,  DC- 
lO's  and  L-lOll's. 

The  older  passenger  Jets  produce  from  110 
to  120  decibels.  Argument  has  been  raging  for 
two  years  about  quieting  aircraft  engines, 
with  the  air  transport  Indxistry  saying  "retro- 
fitting" te  Impractical  because  It  would  cost 
a  blUlon  dollars.  The  P.A.A.  Is  expected  to 
Issue  some  modification  requirements  within 
the  next  few  months. 

AIRP1.AMTB    NOISX    CONTINUK8 

Meanwhile,  the  P.A-A.'s  design  limits  on 
plane  noise  do  not  necessarily  match  the 
amount  of  racket  a  plane  may  make  flying 
over  a  community,  and  the  P.A.A.  does  not 
profess  to  monitor  or  police  Individual  flights' 
noUemaklng. 

This  appeared  to  leave  a  Jurisdictional  gap 
in  which  communities  could  set  noise  limits 
for  airplane  operations.  A  number  of  com- 
munities have  tried  this.  But  the  Federal 
coiirta  have  repeatedly  invalidated  such  or- 
dinances as  an  intrusion  on  a  Federal  regula- 
tory area. 

A  Burbank.  Calif.,  "curfew"  banning  Jet 
traffic  b««WMn  U  PM.  and  7  A.M.  Is  bsfore 
the  United  Statss  Suprenw  Court  and  a  con- 
testsd  la^wood.  CaUf .,  regulatory  ordinance 
is  headed  there. 

The  jurisdictional  gap  has  left  airport  op- 


erators In  the  middle.  California  courU  have 
awarded  several  million  dollars  in  property 
devaluation  damages  to  residents  around  the 
Los  Angals*  IntematlonU  Airport  and  the  city 
of  Los  Angeles  is  faced  with  nearly  $6-blUlon 
in  additional  suits.  Hundreds  of  similar  suiu 
have  been  filed  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Jurisdictional  bUid  was  made  particu- 
larly acute  in  May  when  a  California  court 
ruled  In  a  case  involving  the  city  of  Santa 
Monica  that  an  airport  was  liable  not  only 
for  property  devaluation  but  also  for  com- 
pensation for  personal  annoyance. 

This  ruling  moved  Los  Angeles  officials  to 
exclaim  that  on  that  basis  they  might  have 
to  close  down  the  Los  Angeles  airport,  sec- 
ond busiest  In  the  country,  lest  they  incur 
astronomical  damage  claims.  The  problem 
remains  unresolved 

Meanwhile,  the  state  of  California,  which 
contends  it  can  legally  promulgate  aviation 
regulations  as  long  as  they  do  not  conflict 
with  existing  Federal  enactments,  is  prepar- 
ing to  put  into  effect  in  December  flight  re- 
strictions aimed  at  reducing  noise.  The  state 
fully  expects  Its  regtilatlons  will  be  chal- 
lenged by  the  Federal  Qovernment  and  the 
airlines. 

The  moxmtlng  concern  about  airplane 
noise  convinced  Congress  It  should  do  some- 
thing about  noise  generally. 

In  December,  1970,  it  created  an  Office  of 
Noise  Abatement  and  Control  in  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency,  and  directed  It 
to  study  the  problem. 

The  agency  turned  In  a  massive  report  last 
January.  The  House  of  Representatives  In 
February  passed  a  noise  control  bill  (HR 
11021)  drafted  by  Representative  Paul  Q. 
Rogers,  Democrat  of  Florida. 

It  directs  the  environmental  agency  to 
establish  national  noise  emission  limits  for 
four  kinds  of  machinery:  transportation 
equipment,  construction  equipment,  motors 
and  engines,  and  electrical  equipment.  It 
authorizes  the  agency  to  assess  civil  fines  of 
up  to  $25,000  for  violation  of  these  stand- 
ards by  manufactiirers  and  distributors. 

In  regard  to  airplanes  the  measure  gives 
the  environmental  agency  only  an  advisory 
role,  leaving  authority  with  the  F.A.A. 

TOUCHER     BU.1.     IN     SENATE 

The  Senate  has  been  considering  a  more 
stringent  bill  i3.  33421  sponsored  by  Senators 
Edmund  S.  Muskle  of  Maine  and  John  V. 
Tunney  of  California,  both  Democrats. 

The  chief  difference  in  the  Senate  bUl  Is 
that  It  would  give  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  comprehensive  Jurisdiction 
over  aircraft  noise — even  though  the  agency 
has  demurred  at  accepting  this  responsibil- 
ity on  the  ground  It  lacks  technical  exper- 
tise. 

The  Senate  has  completed  committee  hear- 
ings and  the  next  step  will  be  to  reconcUe 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  legislation. 

Both  bills  give  the  states  leeway  to  for- 
mulate their  own  noise  control  regulations  as 
long  as  they  do  not  conflict  with  Federal 
standards.  The  laws  wo\ild  also  provide  states 
with  technical  assistance  from  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  In  setting  up  or- 
ganizations to  administer  noise-control  regu- 
lations. 

EFFORTS  BY  INDUSTRY 

Industry  began  sensing  the  public  un- 
happlness  about  noise  several  years  back, 
and  doing  something  about  it. 

The  auto  makers  have  been  tr3rtng  to  make 
cars  quieter.  New  York  City  last  year  com- 
pleted replacing  its  old  fleet  of  1.480  clanking 
refuse  trucks  with  qiUeter  hydraulic-com- 
paction trucks. 

Inspired  by  European  progress.  American 
manufacturers  have  been  designing  quieter 
air  compressors,  a  major  racket-maker  on 
construction  projects.  Research  Is  under  way 
to   tone   down    tne    noise    of    dlesel    trucks. 


whose  snorting  often  reaches  the  notae  leyei 
of  Jet  planes. 

New  York  City  is  ezpeilmsnting  with  such 
refin«nents  as  reoordsd  siren  noises  tot 
emergency  vehicles,  which  can  be  focused  at 
street  level,  rather  than  actual  sirens,  which 
project  a  needless  barrage  of  sound  in  all 
directions. 

The  "lelstue  time  equipment"  Industry,  in- 
volving everything  from  snowmobiles  to 
hedgecllppers,  advanced  last  year  through 
the  National  Industrial  Pollution  Control 
Council  a  nolse-reductlon  program  for  ma- 
chines.  Under  It,  equipment  noise  now  as 
high  as  92  decibels  at  a  distance  of  60  feet 
would  be  reduced  over  the  ikext  decade  to 
a  msutlmum  of  77  decibels. 

I.AND  USX  PLANNINO 

The  least-vised  tactic  to  date  to  lessen 
noise  has  been  land  use  planning,  because 
most  of  the  nation's  communities  are  locked 
in.  at  least  for  the  time  being,  to  archaic 
layouts  In  which  noise  problems  were  not 
considered. 

Congress  has  before  It  several  proposals 
for  Federal-state  collaboration  In  more  ra- 
tional land  use,  In  which  noise  would  be  a 
factor.  But  the  measures  have  been  bogged 
down  )n  debate,  and  there  is  no  telling  when. 
if  ever,  legislation  will  emerge. 

Meanwhile,  the  chief  Influence  In  this  di- 
rection has  been  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  which  can  con- 
trol many  things  through  Its  construction 
financing. 

A  year  ago  the  agency  set  noise  limits 
in  construction  specifications  and  in  the  lo- 
cation of  buildings  financed  by  H.UX).  As 
a  result  plsjos  for  a  nvimber  of  big  projects 
have  been  altered. 

A  planned  residential  development  near 
the  new  Dallas-Port  Worth  airport  in  Texss 
was  relocated.  Nolse-reductlon  features  were 
superimposed  on  the  design  of  a  nursing 
home  m  New  York  City.  H.U.D.  Is  a  party 
in  the  environmental-Impact  delay  In  con- 
struction of  the  new  outlying  Los  Angeles 
airport  at  Palmdale. 

Perhaps  the  nation's  most  venerable  anti- 
noise  campaigner,  is  Dr.  Vem  O.  Knudsen. 
an  Internationally  noted  acoustics  expert  and 
chancellor  emeritus  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia at  Los  Angeles. 

As  far  back  as  1927.  In  an  era  of  relative 
silence,  he  said;  "Americans  today  are  pay- 
ing m  shortened  tenure  of  life  and  reduced 
efficiency  for  the  noise  amid  which  they 
must  work  and  live." 

Dr.  Knudsen  is  naturally  pleased  with 
the  blossoming  of  public  awareness  of  his 
favorite  problem.  But  he  does  not  think  It's 
any  too  soon  or  too  fervent. 

■I  always  used  to  say,  quoting  Victor 
Oruen.  that  noise  and  smog  are  slow  agents 
of  death,"  he  said  recently.  "But  in  a  few 
years  we  can  change  'slow'  to  'sure'  If  this 
continues.  If  everybody  gives  up.  we'll  be 
like  the  dinosaur." 


CARE  OP  THE  MENTALLY 
RETARDED 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  Senators  Javits  and  Wil- 
liams, and  other  Senators,  in  the  spon- 
sorship of  S.  3759.  This  legislation  is  to 
provide  for  the  humane  care,  treatment, 
rehabilitation,  and  protection  of  the  men- 
tally retarded  in  residential  facilities 
through  the  establishment  of  strict  qual- 
ity operation  and  control  standards.  Also. 
it  supports  the  implementation  of  such 
standards  by  Federal  assistance  and  cb- 
tablishes  State  plans  which  require  a 
survey  of  need  for  assistance  to  realden- 
tlal  facilities  to  enable  them  to  comply 
with   the   standards   set  forth  In  this 
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nnumtr*  It  seek*  to  minimize  inapim>- 
oriate  flfi»"«««i"n«  to  residential  facilities 
llod  develop  strateglea  to  stimulate  the 
(]0velwment  of  regional  and  community 
programs  for  the  mentally  retarded 
^^tilch  include  the  integration  of  such 
residential  faciUtlee. 

Mental  retardation  is  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's leading  health,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic problems.  It  is  wlde«»read,  with 
an  estimated  6  million  Americans  afBlcted 
by  it  and  120.000  mentally  retarded  bom 
In  the  United  States  each  year. 

Because  of  the  thousands  who  reside 
there,  residential  care  for  the  mentally 
retarded  demands  psutlcular  attention. 
Nationally,  200,000  mentally  retarded 
live  in  institutions.  Texas  Department  of 
Uental  Health  and  Mental  Retardation 
facilities  were  caring  for  almost  13.000 
residents  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1&71, 
with  over  1.000  on  the  active  waiting  list. 
Also,  the  quality  of  residential  facilities 
Is  crucial  due  to  the  greater  dependence 
on  their  environment  than  nonretarded 
individuals.  In  order  to  develop  their  full 
genetic  potentl&i,  we  must  work  toward 
oiiUmum  quality  in  their  institutional 
surroundings. 

Texas  has  made  progress  in  providing 
tot  the  retarded.  New  construction  was 
completed  at  facilities  in  Corpus  Christl, 
TA?fWn,  Abilene. , Travis,  Lubbock,  and 
Richmond,  helping  to  make  possible  835 
new  first  admissions  during  the  fiscal 
year  1971.  Also,  there  was  a  decrease  in 
the  number  awaiting  admission  to  men- 
tal retardation  facilities  of  over  30  per- 
cent. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  Texas  institu- 
tional programs  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded were  aided  by  over  $2.9  million  in 
Pedend  grants. 

In  order  to  further  aid  State,  local,  and 
private  efforts  to  improve  institutional 
life  for  the  mmtally  retarded,  I  urge  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation.  It  will  sig- 
nificantly work  toward  a  better  life  for 
these  mentally  retarded  who  are  so  de- 
pendent on  our  help. 

Specifically,  this  legislation  makes  the 
following  provisions: 

The  bill  authorizes  $15  million  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
each  of  the  2  succeeding  years  for  State 
strategy  planning.  This  money  is  au- 
thorized in  order  to  assist  the  States  in 
comprehensive  stirveys  and  analyses  of 
the  cost  of  bringing  existing .  facilities 
into  compliance  with  the  standards  of 
this  act  and  to  review  existing  State 
plans  regarding  provision  of  services  and 
programs  for  the  mentally  retarded.  It 
would  also  aid  In  the  development  of 
strategies  which  include  mechanisms 
which  minimize  inappropriate  placement 
in  residential  facilities  and  aid  in  the 
study  of  administrative  relationshUw 

Second,  it  authorizes  $15  million  to  as- 
sist the  States  in  upgrading  existing  reel- 
dmtial  facilities  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded In  order  to  provide  the  resident 
with  an  environmeDt  conducive  to  his 
development  and  a  fulfilling  life.  Orants 
not  exceeding  $S00,000  per  institutiOQ 
could  be  made  to  cover  costs  of  adminis- 
tering and  operating  demonstration  fa- 
cilities and  tralidng  programs. 

ihird,  this  legislation  would  make  au- 


thortattion  for  approiniations  of  tneh 
sums  as  are  neoeesaiy  to  assist  States 
In  mooting  tha  e«pisiw  for  brtnglnt 
publicly  (qserated  and  publicly  assisted 
facilities  into  oompHanoe  with  the  standp 
aids  rf  part  C  of  this  act.  Priority  con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  those  appli- 
cations whose  facilities  are  in  greatest 
financial  need  in  order  to  comply  with 
this  act.  It  outlines  steps  which  a  State 
must  take  In  order  to  recetre  such  grants. 
Criteria  for  the  amount  of  grants,  pay- 
ments of  grants  and  maintenance  of  ef- 
fort by  appUeants  are  also  preeorlbed. 

Fourth,  this  bill  provides  that  5  years 
after  enactment,  no  residential  facility 
for  the  mentally  retarded  shall  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  payments  either  directly 
or  indirectly  under  any  Federal  law,  un- 
less such  faclli^  meets  the  standards 
promulgated  under  part  C  of  this  act. 

Fifth,  for  cases  in  which  appropria- 
tions for  grants  under  section  1102  of 
this  act  do  not  meet  the  amount  au- 
thorized, this  legislation  authorizes  ex- 
tension of  time  for  the  recipients  ci  sooh 
grants  to  comply  with  the  standards  of 
this  act. 

Sixth,  it  also  makes  provision  for 
alternative  programs  of  care  to  provide 
community  living  situations  for  the 
mentally  retarded  other  than  livlng-ln 
residential  f  aciUties. 

Seventh,  this  legislation  establishes  a 
15-member  National  Advisory  Coimcil  on 
Standards  for  Residential  Facilities  for 
the  Mentally  Rrtarded.  A  malority  of 
this  Council  shall  be  representative  of 
consumers  of  such  servioes.  It  will  advise 
on  regulations  Implementing  standards, 
study  and  evaluate  such  standards  to  de- 
termine their  effectiveness,  and  recom- 
mend any  changes  or  ImiwovementB  in 
the  standards. 

Eighth,  this  bill  establishes  "Standards 
for  Residential  Facilities  for  the 
Ments^  Retarded."  TlMse  ocmslst  of  a 
detailed  and  oomprehensive  description 
of  the  standards  with  which  a  residential 
facility  must  comply  In  order  to  qualify 
for  assistanee  under  this  act,  and 
eventually,  for  assistanee  and  funds 
under  any  Federal  program.  TtMse  are 
in  the  areas  of  eMlministrative  policies 
and  practices,  resident  lirtng,  profes- 
sionaJ  and  special  programs  and  set  vices, 
records,  research,  safety,  and  sanitation, 
and  administrative  mmort  senrlees. 

I  believe  that  these  standards  and 
means  of  Federal  assistance  will  result 
in  signifloant  Improvnnent  in  the  care 
provided  for  those  who  live  in  residential 
facilities  for  the  mentally  retarded.  For 
the  sake  of  these  individuals  who  are  so 
depeffMJant  upon  society's  help,  I  urge  the 
passage  of  this  legislation. 


NATIONAL  FOOD  AND  FIBER  BOARD 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Amerlcm  farmer  Is  In  trouUe.  For  two 
long  decades  he  has  been  caught  in  the 
grips  of  an  Increasingly  derastattng  cost- 
price  squeeae.  TUa  squeeae  has  taken  a 
terrible  toll.  Every  year,  70,000  farm  fam- 
ilies are  forced  off  their  land  into  our  al- 
ready congested  cities.  The  departure  of 
these  families  from  rural  America  has 
now  swollen  into  the  greatest  mass  mi- 


gration In  history.  Bled  of  ttiflae  leases 
have  not  been  mazglnal,  Inaflktont  farms, 
but  sound,  prodnetiye  uniti  that  have 
produced  eOdently  down  through  the 
years  and  that  could  have  oooUiuMd  to  do 
so  had  thsgr  been  given  a  ohaaeaL  Thus, 
while  the  produetiTlty  oaijataUiiy  of 
America's  fann  plant  has  increased  dra- 
matlcally  over  the  past  two  decades,  that 
increase  has  been  an  unrewarding  one 
for  the  Nation's  small-  and  medlimi-sized 
commercial  fatmer. 

The  steady  and  leemlngly  inexorable 
demise  oif  the  family  farmer  has.  in  larse 
measure,  been  caused  fay  the  rise  of 
highly  organized  big  bustneeses  which 
seek  to  consolidate  their  economic  power 
and  eventually  control  this  Nation's  food 
suKdy  system.  With  the  IndeDcndent 
farmer  standing  fagr  helplsssly.  the  gigan- 
tie  corporate  interests  oontinuB  to  alMorb 
our  productive  farmland  and  turn  it  into 
big,  depersonaliBBd  buslneas  xmits. 

With  boOi  p^tlcal  parties,  the  eco- 
nomic power  of  agrlbuilms*  has  had  far 
more  political  ctout  than  individual 
farmers.  The  revolutianal  changes  which 
threaten  to  altar  for  aU  time  the  face  of 
American  acrleultore,  cooMl  net  occur 
without  the  aoqolescenee  and  encourage- 
ment of  our  Oovemment.  Tbe  American 
fanner  deserves  newer  and  more  imagi- 
native thinking  from  Washington.  One 
such  dynamic  iiropasal  has  oomc  from 
the  Honorable  J.  J.  Sxon.  Oovamor  of 
the  Stateof  Nebraska.  His  BUggestlfln  for 
the  estabUshmcnt  of  a  National  Food  and 
Flb«>  Board  represents  the  type  of  ap- 
proach which  win  reverse  the  currmt 
trend  of  agrlhoslnees. 

Mr.  PresidMit,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Oovemor  Exon's  statement  on 
this  subject  be  printed  in  the  Rnx>». 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RecoKB,  as  follows: 

A  Nsw  Horn  roB  Asuct7i.tusai.  Pckuct 

Durlag  th*  pact  yc«r,  as  OorerDOC  of  one 
ot  tb*  MatUm's  iMuHsg  agrletUtursl  statM. 
I  hav*  had  tb*  opportunity  tu  vlstt  wtth 
many  otbar  goramon.  oongrwiinen  and  XJJB. 
Seoatocs  ooooemlng  ifbMX  1  tMtiava  to  be 
among  tlM  most  prwlng  o(  pmnitiM  facing 
th«  vast  part  o(  oar  MaUon  tiMt  mcIsu  out- 
aids  tbs  huge  metropolitan  anas.  I  nitt, 
oi'  oouTM,  to  ths  proUema  of  modam  agri- 
culture. 

I  am  ooBvinoMl  that  wltbotrt  an  economi- 
cally hMlthj  agrtoultural  production  tndua- 
try,  many  of  tbs  probtans  facing  rural 
Amartc*  will  n«v«r  be  aolvwl. 

Without  a  haalthy  «grloulture.  plans  for 
economic  dcvalcpmant  in  many  oi  otir  small 
towna  will  not  be  able  to  anonmpltah  esiab- 
llabad  goals,  for  the  aconmnlf,  weU-belng  of 
omall  liiialiiaaaiiiaii  In  mral  areaa  la  dmctly 
llnkad  to  tha  stability,  or  lack  a<  tt.  In  aam- 
Inga  of  tha  Natlon'a  fanna  and  ranchaa. 

Bvan  Oonaunsn  raafcllng  on  tba  fioth  floor 
of  a  hlgb-rla*  apartmant  in  Maw  York  City 
bava  an  aoonomle  interaat  In  tb»  waU-balng 
of  thoaa  Indtvlduala  wbo  pnxtuca  tba  bulk 
a<  tbte  Nation's  food  and  flbar. 

If  fann  and  ranA  famlllas  fall  to  keep 
paoa  wtth  eamlnga  of  othar  seeton  of  otir 
aoonomy,  than  tba  Nation  oatslda  tba  oitiae 
may  wail  ba  drataad  of  tb*  yovtb  and  Invaat- 
mtnt  opportanmas  tHat  wffl  ba  naeaaaary  to 
roaHrtaln  a  steady  flaw  of  reaaonaMa  prilcad 
f  oodstoOt  to  tha  900  mOUon  plus  Amadoan 
oonanmara  that  dapand  upon  our  acrleol- 
tute. 

Tha  solution  of  tba  problcma  of  modem 


tMl.'l 
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t  ju  tiM  Mf  Mlt*'"~'"*'  ot  aound, 

MMptabIs  and  lon«-i»B€«  9"^^^^^  ^^    ^_ 

IMB  ocnvmewl.  tti»t  tl»  mttiw  win  offer 

no  imptowtmtat  tn  Ui»  •«'»^*^  P^S 

cinu^  wm  ■omrtww  litt-  upon  •  »rt«- 
uoiri  b«toT»  tl»rt  wb^  B*-^  »»•  «*°»»  »•  *° 

Mrtcuiwr*,  MMl  one*  '.bin*  goal*  are  e*tafr- 
llabad  develop  the  detaUed  programs  to  reacli 

tkeee  goals.  ^,     ^^_     ,.„,,,^ 

I  have  devoted  con*l«ler«b)«  tone  dnrlug 
tbia  OMt  jtmr  explartng  new  epproaobee  to 
acrleuxtux*!  pailcr-  I  l»»^  "*^  the  opyor- 
juntty  at  regtoaal  and  national  govensow 
coataMncM  and  with  private  vlalta  with 
othar  nattonal  leaAere  to  preaent  my 
thought*  on  a   new   houM   lor  agricultural 

policy.  ,        _. 

The  ftwmdatlon  for  a  new  hcuae  for  agn- 
ciLnurml  policy  shotUd  tJiua  be  based  on  the 
DrtBotpie  that  modem  farming  muat  reeelve 
%,  parity  at  Inoom*  wtth  other  eeetoM  of  the 
economy.  P«^ty  ot  'jioome-equai  returoe 
u>  inwaeted  r«»urce»— la  the  foi:ndatlon.  The 
nartty  price  coiioept,  uae<S  for  nearly  40  years, 
iVnot  able  to  properly  evaluate  the  income 
situation  of  modem  agriculture  Since  farm- 
ing Is  a  buslnesB  we  muet  use  tbs  meaaure- 
ment  tooto  appropriate  for  buslneea— re- 
tuma,  not  prteaa. 

The  aaecmd  problem  area  oi  modem  agri- 
cutui*  production  la  atabUlty.  and  it  to 
cloaely  related  to  the  problem  of  return*. 
Modem  bualnees  could  not  operttU!  if  the  fu- 
ture was  completely  uncertain.  Non-farm 
buslne«  has  the  capacity  to  Inject  stability 
into  market  situations  by  control,  to  a  large 
degree,  of  product  prices  through  manage- 
ment of  total  output.  Farm*  do  not  have 
thia  power— the  abUlty  to  stabllliie  output 
once— and   thereby,   reduce   fluttuatlona   in 

earnings.  .      , 

The  dlfBculty  la  that  the  oost  reducing 
techniques  used  by  the  inalvldual  farmers 
are  by  their  very  nature,  also  output  ex- 
pended twshnlques.  The  expanded  supply 
oft«n  drives  prlcee  downward— reducing  re- 
tuma.  The  change  in  the  quantity  of  agri- 
cultural production  s  nev-sr  much  In  any 
one  year,  but  enough  to  cause  wide  swings  m 
prices  and  earnings. 

I  therefore,  suggest  that  the  foundation 
of  a  new  house  for  agrlcolture  policy  seek 
stabUlty  of  agricultural  production  and 
prtcee  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  concept 
of  equal  returns  to  Invested  resources. 

I  suggest  that  Congress  adopt  the  con- 
cept of  stability  and  parity  of  reeouree  eara- 
inga  as  the  long-term  policy  goals  for 
modem  agrlctature  and  then  establish  a 
national  food  and  fiber  board  to  develop  the 
detailed  production  management  programs 
iMceesary  to  Insure  an  adecjuate  supply  of 
food  and  fiber  for  the  future. 

Members  of  such  a  board  would  be  non- 
partisan, appointed  by  the  president,  and 
would  represent  all  phasea  of  modem  agri- 
culture, from  the  farm-ranch  level  through 
to  the  consumer.  Such  a  board  would  have 
broad  powers  to  stabUlW)  agricultural  prices 
by  various  contrrt  and  information  **lces. 
and  to  raise  earnings  of  commercial  pro- 
ducers by  regulating  the  total  quantities 
produced.  Such  a  board  would  have  major 
reeponslblllty  for  the  establishment  of 
strategic  reeervea  necessary  for  price  sta- 
bUlty. The  board  would  encourage  and  sup- 
port farm  bargaining  associations  that  also 
have  aa  their  goal  the  stabUl2atlon  of  an 
efficient  agrlcultxire   Industry. 

This  national  food  and  fiber  board  would 
provide  the  focal  point  for  the  realisation 
that  modem  agricultural  poUcy -cannot  be 
framed  in  an  arena  where  the  farmer  is 
pitted  against  the  middleman  and  the  oon- 
Bumer.  The  board  would  have  but  one  charge. 


to  Mtabllab  production  and  marketing  con- 
trol procrama— to  be  implemented  by 
USDA— that  wlU  inaure  production  of  food 
and  fiber  In  the  most  efltelent  manner  by 
profidlag  stability  and  reasonable  earalnp 

to  mD  ooBoented.  

I  might  alao  add  that  there  I*  some  degree 
of  tirgency  for  change   in   our   agricultural 
poUelea.  First,   low  earnings   In   agricultural 
production   today    can    endanger    supply    erf 
food  in  the  future.  Secondly,  the  American 
public    U    rapidly    becoming    disenchanted 
wtth  the  InabUlty  of  past  and  present  pro- 
grams to  ••solve"  agriculture's  problems,  and 
pressures  tor  change  mteht  become  so  great 
that  expediency  wlU  be  substituted  for  care- 
ful eraluatlon.  ,      w    ,. 
To  me,  parity  of   Income  for  agrlcultiure 
means    agricultural     resources    receive    the 
same  Income  as  similar  resources  are  recelv- 
mg  now   in   the   non-agricultural   economy. 
To  be  more  specific,   the  board  should  ex- 
amine the  current  earnings  of  typical— high- 
ly afBclent   famUy   farms   and   compare   the 
returns  to  management,  land,  family  labor 
and  invested  capital  to  what  similar  resources 
are  earning   In   the    uoa-agrlcultural   sector. 
Many  base*  for  comparison  could  be  eetab- 
llshed.   and  agrlcultviral   economists   will   be 
required    to   determme    the    most    equitable 
measuring  rods.  However.  I  suggest  that   If 
family  labor  on  our  efficient  farms  is  earning 
wages  equal  to  the  average  wage  of  Indus- 
trial workers,  and  If  returns  to  land  are  equal 
to  the  returns  on  Indvistrlal   bonds,  and   If 
return*  to  invested  capital  are  equal  to  the 
average     return     to     stockholders     of     some 
broadly  based  index,  then  agriculture  wou.d 
be  Close  to  parity  of   income. 

The  board  would  require  constant  in- 
formation from  the  agricultural  sector  as  to 
what  earnings  are  on  our  efllclent  farms.  One 
method  that  could  accomplish  this— without 
establishing  a  vast  bureaucracy— would  De 
to  draw  upon— and  coordinate— the  ongoing 
research  at  our  various  laud  grant  coUeges  of 
agriculture.  Farm  management  r-eclallsts 
lii  each  State  have  farms  under  observation 
and  thev  are  continually  analyzing  the  data 
they  receive  from  these  farms  ou  sophisti- 
cated computers. 

The  statistical  reporting  service  of  the 
USDA  working  through  the  various  State- 
Federal  divisions  of  agricultural  statistics 
might  assume  this  coordinating  function  to 
creite  a  national  sample  of  farms.  Farmers 
selected  for  the  national  sample  probably 
should  receive  some  payment  to  reimburse 
them  for  the  additional  workload  that  will  he 
associated  with  the  record  keeping  required 
to  establish  their  resotu^ce  earnings. 

For  the  grains.  I  can  visualize  the  board 
might  use  a  combination  of  techniques  to 
adjust  production— long-term  land  retire- 
ment for  Macro  changes  in  total  land  use 
and  vearty  diversion  programs  for  the  Micro 
adjustments  needed  to  fine  tune"  the  pro- 
jected production  of  certain  crops. 

The  board  should  activate  a  strategic  re- 
serve of  key  crops  to  prevent  wide  swings  In 
prices  caused  by  unforeseen  changes  in  pro- 
duction or  consumption.  Food  is  a  basic 
product,  and  a  program  to  malntam  certain 
minimum  levels  In  reserve  is  not  only  Justi- 
fied, but  required  for  stabUlty  in  our  econ- 

Stabllizing  the  grains  wiU  also  tend  to  add 
stability  to  the  livestock  and  poultry  sectors. 
I  believe  stability  can  be  accomplished  in 
the  livestock  sector  without  the  restrictive 
controls  that  are  abhorrent  to  moat  Amer- 
icans. I  believe  that  an  acUve  informaUon 
system  could  be  the  basis  of  stabUlty. 

Such  an  active  information  system  wotUd 
evaluate  the  data  in  terms  of  the  impact  of 
observed  changes  in  production  on  prices  In 
the  future,  and  U  these  prices  appear  to  be 
fluctuating  above  or  below  a  predetermined 
range,  then  advise  producers  of  required 
changes  in  feeding  levels. 


U  tta*  raa«<lon«  of  prodtMora  are  siuggiah 
to  tlM  dagtea  such  that  wkU  fluctuatlana  in 
price  an  stlU  occurring,  the  board  couM 
pzovtda  tncmtlvea  fbr  stabUlty  throogh  pre- 
iBtimi*  and  dtaeomrta  for  varloiw  daans  eT 
Uveatock. 

Altering  the  lavtf  of  premtoms  and  dia- 
counts  Is  a  sound  btiataeas  practice  to  ae- 
compUah  inveutcsy  adjustments.  In  the  non- 
agricultural  economy.  Inventories  are  con- 
stantly being  adjusted  so  that  earnings  can 
be  stabilized.  I  am  suggesting  that  agrleal- 
ture  adopt  this  same  concept. 

foT  mn  smaller  farma — and  by  smaller  I 
mean  smaller  In  terms  of  total  product  for 
sale  and  not  rfmply  acreage — adjusting  total 
production  to  raise  product  prices  wiU  stUl 
leave  these  farms  at  depressed  Income  levels. 
I  am  firmly  convinced  that  no  polltlcaUy 
feasible  or  economically  sound  price  pro- 
gram is  capable  of  raising  Incomes  on  our 
smaller  farms  to  levels  deemed  adequate— 
these  farms  simply  produce  too  little  to  be 
meaningfully  affected  by  price  programs. 
Past  programs  have  not  r»lsed  the  small 
farmer  from  the  poverty  position,  but  the 
board  could  generate  new  thinking  in  thU 
area  based  on  concepts  that  retain  the  dignity 
of  useful  labor. 

As  an  example,  take  the  many  rural  male 
residents  In  the  ao  to  «  age  bracket  vvho 
do  not  have  large  enough  production,  ade- 
quate resources  for  expansion  or  opportunity 
to  secure  Income  needed  to  maintain  their 
families  aa  residents  in  rural  America.  niH 
important  age  group  is  vital  In  furnlsning 
replacements  to  a  food  production  Industry 
where  presently  the  workers"  average  age  Is  M 
years   A  well-trained  and  qualified  labor  pool 

or  replacement  force  Is  also  vital  in  enticing 

igrl-buslness  or  industry  to  locate  In  rural 

.■\merica.  ,  

I  suggest  we  consider  developing  a  new  t^ 
proach  that  could  have  an  impact  similar 
to  the  homestead  act  that  strengthened  and 
settled  rural  America. 

Our  modem  version  of  homestead  oppor- 
tunity in  rural  America  could  be  called  the 
PAL  "program— a  professional  agrlculture- 
airribusiness  labor  force.  Men  on  small  farm- 
ing operations  that  utUiue  only  a  portion  of 
the  families'  labor  capabUltles  and  other  In- 
dividuals anxious  to  remain  residents  of  s 
rural  community  coiUd  participate  in  the 
PAL  program  by  registering  for  employment 
;n  rural  America  and  thereby  Immediately 
secure   additional   income  payments  for  th« 

famllv.  „.,       „ 

Workers  registered  in  the  PAL  program 
woiUd  be  avaUable  to  both  private  and  pubUc 
employers  requiring  temporary  help.  These 
employers  would  reimburse  the  PAL  program 
for  the  services  oi  the  workers.  When  op- 
portunity for  fulltlme  employment  became 
available,  the  PAL  member  would  transfer 
from   the    program    to    a    regular    employee 

The  PAL  program  would  retain  the  dignity 
of  useful  labor  and  could  bring  mmediate 
hope  to  rural  Americans  who  are  now  frus- 
trated in  the  attempt  to  provide  adequaW 
incomoe  for  their  fanUlles.  This  program 
could  aid  In  reducing  the  exodus  to  urban 
centers  and  the  resulting  social  problems 
that  are  producing  unburdenable  costs  lo 
society. 


TERRORISM  AT  THE  OLYMPICS 
Mr.  BROOKE.  Mr.  Presi^nt,  tbe 
Olympic  games  symbolize  the  principle* 
of  peace  and  cooperation  among  nations. 
Twenty  ttmee  in  modem  history  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  have  met  for  theae 
illustrious  competitions. 

Today,  the  vision  of  peace  and  human 
excellence  was  tragically  shattered.  Five 
Arab  terrorists,  allegedly  members  ol  an 
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tamuOgatioo.  called  tbe  Sack  S^item- 
^iTulid  the  walls  of  Olympic  Village. 
j0Bart«ilS  lEllled  two  members  at  Israelis 
(Uymptc  team,  and  are  currently  holding 
ntoe  other  members  hostage. 

It  Is  r^Torted  that  these  terrorists  be- 
long to  tbe  same  band  of  willful  cowards 
who  bUacked  a  Belgian  airllnee  Jet  In 
1971  and  perpetrated  the  unbelievably 
cgU/ias  slaughter  at  Lod  Airport  in  Tel 
Aviv  earlier  this  year. 

Iilr.  PT«6ident,  it  is  inexcusable  that 
these  terrorists  should  be  given  sanc- 
tu«iy  and  allowed  to  conduct  their  busl- 
ness  by  Arab  governments  or  any  other 
government.  Their  acti-ins  shouud  long 
since  have  been  halted  by  the  govem- 
jfant*  which  now  cannot  but  find  them- 
lelTes  embarrassed,  and  their  policies 
threatened  by  terrorist  activity. 

In  the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  can 
bring  about  the  Olympic  games,  the  na- 
tions of  the  world — Communist  and 
fiee— should  band  together  in  concerted 
action  against  any  and  all  terrorists, 
whatever  their  professed  cause. 

I  pray  for  the  immediate  and  safe  re- 
lease of  the  endangered  athletes.  And  I 
urge  President  Nixon  to  issue  the  stern- 
est possible  warning  to  any  nation  which 
might  consider  aiding  or  condoning  this 
senseless  terrorism. 


SPIRIT  OP  '76 


Mr.  CP,AN8TON.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  in  the  midst  of  preparations  for  the 
Nation's  200tb  birthday  celebration — 
the  1976  Bicentennial.  Appropriately, 
this  celebration  has  been  characterized 
by  the  theme  "The  Spirit  of  '76." 

CaUfomia  brandy  is  also  enjoying  its 
bicmtennial,  as  it  has  brought  cheer  and 
comfort  to  generations  of  Americans  for 
some  200  years.  In  fact,  it  can  be  said 
that  one  of  the  great  traditions  of  Amer- 
ican life  is  the  enJojTnent  of  that  noble 
spirit  of  nature — California  brandy — the 
"soul"  of  the  renowned  California  grape. 

Because  of  its  great  heritage  and  its 
totally  American  character.  I  propose 
that  California  brandy  be  named  the 
"Bicentennial  Spirit"  as  part  of  the  1976 
Bicentennial  Celebration.  I  hope  that  the 
Bicentennial  Commission  will  heed  this 
proposal  and  grant  California  brandy 
the  recognition  it  deserves. 


SAVAGE  BARBARISM  AT  THE 
OLYMPIC  GAMES 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  a  new 
spirit  has  been  sweeping  the  globe  for 
the  past  several  days,  thanks  to  the  1972 
World'Olympics  in  Munich.  This  renewed 
spirit  has  been  the  product  of  the  finest 
amateur  athletic  competition  in  the 
world.  All  of  us  have  either  seen  the 
superb  television  coverage  provided  by 
the  American  Broadcasting  Co..  or  read 
detailed  accoimts  in  our  daily  news- 
papers. We  have  all  been  thrilled  by  the 
accomplishments  of  our  own  athletes  and 
by  athletes  of  competing  nations. 

But  to  see  this  worldwide,  worthwhile 
competition  disrupted  by  a  bunch  of  cra- 
ven cowards  calling  themselves  Arab 
commandos  make  my  blood  boil. 


These  cowards— and  Z  emphaatie  that 
they  are  oowavds— ttave  iMfk  tbe  cour- 
age to  figbt  ovt  their  diffcceneea  maa^to- 
man.  Imtwrt.  Umr  um  the  pretest  of  the 
Worid  Olyinptae  to  aelae  timorwit  peo* 
pie  and  uas  their  lives  aa  pawns  In  a  game 
that  no  dvmied  society  win  accept. 

This  savage  barbarism  muet  be  stopped. 
The  time  has  oome  for  tbe  United  Statee 
to  seriously  consider  fareaJElnc  dlplomatie 
relations  wtth  any  country  which  glTes 
these  bandits  refuge  or  mcouragement. 

The  civilized  world  cannot — and  will 
not — stand  by  for  this  Inhuman  level  of 
conduct. 


BARBARIC  RAID  AT  THE 
OLYlklPICS 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  law- 
abiding  and  peace-loving  people  the 
world  over  are  shocked  today  by  the  bar- 
baric raid  by  Arab  terrorists  on  the  Is- 
rael compound  at  the  Olympics  In 
Munich. 

This  was  a  tragic  occurrence  which 
can  only  further  inflame  the  already 
highly  Incendiary  situation  In  the  Middle 
East.  It  not  only  is  a  threat  to  stability 
in  that  purt  of  the  world,  but  to  peace 
and  unity  throui^ut  the  rest  cd  the 
world  as  well.  It  is  sm  affront,  not  only  to 
the  splendid  athletes  who  have  gathered 
in  Munich,  from  the  free  world  and  the 
Communist  world  alike,  but  also  to  civi- 
lized people  evenrwhwe. 

One  can  only  guess  at  the  motives  of 
this  band  of  terrorists,  other  than  to  cre- 
ate chaos  and  confusion.  However,  I 
hope  all  the  world  will  Join  the  United 
States  in  denouncing  this  sneak,  das- 
tardly attack — including  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Arab  States,  if  indeed  they 
have  not  become  insensitive  to  public 
opinion.  This  was  a  crime  against  the 
world  society.  It  was  a  violation  of  ev- 
ery law  of  human  decency. 

Our  prayers  go  out  for  the  well-being 
of  the  Israel  hostages,  and  every  possible 
effort  should  be  put  forth  to  secm«  their 
safe  reiease.  Unfortunately,  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Israel  Olympic  athletic  dele- 
gation have  already  died,  victims  <a  Arab 
guerrilla  brutality.  This  is  the  same 
group  which  was  responsible  for  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Premier  of  Jordan, 
and  for  several  aircraft  hUacklngs. 

Such  terrorism  has  become  character- 
istic of  the  Arab  dispute  with  Israel.  It 
has  largely  prevented  the  Arab  States 
and  Israel  from  coming  together  to  seek 
a  settlemmt  of  their  differences  in  the 
longstanding  Middle  East  crisis. 

So  long  as  insane  and  dangerously  ir- 
rational elements  of  the  Arab  world  are 
spreading  discord  and  terror,  not  only 
In  the  Middle  East  but  throus^out  Eu- 
rope as  well,  there  cfui  never  be  a  suit- 
able settlement  of  differences  in  this  part 
of  the  world.  Such  harassment  and  ter- 
rorism has  become  prevalent  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  conflict,  and  each  time  the 
pillars  of  world  peace  are  shaken. 

Terroristic  tactics  are  like  attacks  of 
wild,  mad  dogs,  which  endanger  every- 
one and  everything  in  their  path.  They 
should  be  dealt  with  accordingly. 


MURDER  AT  TSE  OLYMPIC  aAMSS 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  PreaUai^  adl  of  us  are 
kMnly  awan  that  in  the  past  few  hours 
on*  younc  man  and  posatUy  two— teas 
been  murdered  in  cold  blood  at  the 
Olympic  games  in  Munich.  Ntna  attiletes 
are  helii  hoeta<e>  and  countless  others 
endangered  by  the  meet  ruthlees,  irre- 
sponsible, unf  orgtvafato  aetlcns  poaeible. 

As  far  as  I  am  coneemed.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, thne  can  be  no  ooaeelTatato  eseuae 
or  reason  for  these  murders.  As  great  as 
the  differences  between  Israd  and  the 
Arab  States  may  be.  they  are  not  so  great 
as  to  Justify  this  kind  of  wanton  disre- 
gard for  the  lives  and  safety  of  young 
men  who  were  in  Munich  only  for  tbe 
sake  of  athletic  competttkxi.  Iboee  are 
my  sentiments,  and  I  b^Ueve  they  are  the 
sentiments  of  every  other  responsible 
person  in  the  worid.  regardless  of  his  na- 
tionality or  religion. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  enoui^ 
details  at  this  time  to  know  exactly  what 
has  happoMd  or  to  predict  what  will 
happen  in  Munich.  But  I  for  one,  speak- 
ing as  a  Meraher  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  insist  that  if  the  Arab  guerrillas 
escape,  they  be  returned  to  Germany  to 
stand  trial.  Furthermore.  I  brieve  that  if 
any  nation  provides  refuge  for  these 
guerrillas,  the  United  Statee  should  take 
every  action  appropriate  to  insure  that 
the  guerrillas  are  retinned  to  stand  trial. 
For  these  actions,  there  cannot  be  and 
should  not  be  sanctuary. 


TWENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY  OP  THE 
MENTAL    RETARDATION    NEWS 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
take  a  moment  today  to  recognize  an  an- 
niversary which  means  much  to  the 
many  thousands  of  Americans  who  eu« 
parents  of  develc^mentally  disabled 
children. 

Twenty  years  ago  a  handful  of  dedi- 
cated pioneers  in  the  field  of  develop- 
mental disabilitlee  started  Mental  Re- 
tardation News,  a  newspaper  to  bring  tbe 
latest  Inf  ormation  on  new  devtiopments 
in  the  prevention  of  diaabillty  and  the 
care  of  mentally  disabled  persons  to  a 
special  readenhip  who  would  find  this 
information  most  valu^ile. 

Starting  with  a  few  thousand  circula- 
tion, this  newspmier  has  grown  steadily 
until  now  it  has  a  readership  of  nearly 
one  milUon  around  the  globe.  Tbe  news- 
paper has  become  the  medium  through 
which  parents  of  mentally  retarded  chil- 
dren, their  friends  and  other  concerned 
persons,  as  well  as  physicians,  govern- 
ment employees,  and  legislators,  have 
been  able  to  follow  progress  and  achieve- 
ments in  the  developmental  dl8«U>illtles 
field. 

This  newspaper  has  reported  for  its 
readers  the  passace  of  the  devdopmental 
dlsabtlitieB  bill,  landmark  suits  for  man- 
datory education  and  bettw  treatment  of 
developmentaUy  disabled  reetdmts  of  In- 
stituttons — and  stories  at  courage  and 
triumphs  over  eeemtntfy  insurmountable 
>^ttn^^««tajW  For  20  years  it  has  told  oi 
the  strides  that  have  bsen  made  in  bring- 
ing mentally  disabled  citizens  into  new 
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i  of  a  more  meaningful  and  f ulflUlnc 
way  of  life. 

Menial  raiantotion  news  has  been  iwb- 
lislked  withoat  Interraption  atoce  Its  first 
imam  fa  Angmt  1969.  It  Is  the  oOcM 
paUlcation  at  the  National  Aasoelatkm 
f  M-  Retarded  Chfldren  and  has  proven  to 
be  an  exceptknal  medium  for  bringing 
reliable  Informatton  to  concerned  citi- 
zens throughoat  the  worid. 

I  congratulate  'his  newspaper  on  its 
20th  anniversary  and  for  its  dedication 
to  serflng  the  mentally  handicapped. 


TRAOEDY  AT  THE  OLYMPIC 
GAMES 

Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Arab 
gnerrina  attack  on  the  Israeli  Olympic 
team  Is  a  dastardly  and  reprehensible 
act  which  offends  the  entire  world.  It  is 
the  prodnct  of  warped  minds  and  inhu- 
mane spirits.  It  focuses  attention  not  on 
the  plight  of  Arabs  but  on  the  fact  that 
there  are  elements  in  the  Arab  commu- 
nity ^rt»,  in  and  of  themselyes,  are  In- 
capable of  assuming  a  responsible  place 
among  the  world  of  nations. 

The  act  is  a  blemish  upon  an  ideal  that 
Is  a  symbol  to  the  world— an  ideal  of  na- 
tions coming  together  erer  4  years  to 
compete  in  fairness  and  good  sportsman- 
ship. The  proud  history  of  the  Olympic 
games  has  been  tarnished  by  a  monstrous 
act  against  all  those  who  compete  and 
all  those  who  observe. 

I  know  our  Nation  will  cooperate  in  ev- 
ery way  possible  to  secure  the  release  of 
those  still  held  hostage,  to  prevent  the 
loss  of  further  lives,  and  to  restore  in 
some  small  way  a  glow  to  an  Ideal  which 
should  not  be  defiled. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICKR  (Mr. 
Harry  P  Byrd.  Jr.i.  The  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  business 
has  expired. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRB8IDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous -consent  agree- 
ment, the  Senate  win  now  proceed  to 
consider  the  rollowing  bills,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order:  8.  2087,  3.  1«,  ILR.  9323, 
S.  29«7.  and  HJl.  9222. 

Debate  on  each  bin  is  limited  as  fol- 
lows: Debate  on  any  amendment  to  any 
of  the  bins  will  be  limited  to  20  minutes, 
to  be  e<iuaUy  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  the  amendment  smd  the 
manager  of  the  WH,  Mr.  McClkllah,  un- 
less the  manager  of  the  bill  is  in  favor 
of  the  amendment,  in  which  case  the 
time  in  opposition  thereto  wlU  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  his 
designee. 

Debate  on  final  passage  of  any  of  the 
said  bills  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour  on 
S.  30t7  and  S.  3S«7  and  one-batf  hour  on 
H.IL  9323.  HJt.  0223.  and  S.  16.  with  the 
tim*  for  iteiMiie  on  final  paaaage  of  each 
bill  to  te  eqnaUy  divided  and  oontroUed 
by  the  manager  at  the  bill.  Mr.  McClb.- 
LAH.  and  the  Senator  fmin  Neioraska  (Mr. 
HaiMKa>. 


PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS' 
BENEFITS  ACT  OP  1972 

The  FKB8IDINO  OPTICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  8.  30»T,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

A  blH  (8.  aO«7)  to  «n#nd  the  OmnJbus 
CrlaM  Control  and  Sale  Streets  Act  ot  \M*, 
aa  Maemtod.  to  parturlde  beneflta  to  suxvlTor* 
ol  police  cacers  kUled  in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bin,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause  and  insert : 

That  this  Act  m*y  be  cited  as  the  "Public 
Safety  Officers'   BeneflU  Act  of   1972" 

DECI-AXATIO  N     OF     PITRPOSE 

Sec.  101.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
promote  the  public  welfare  by  establishing 
a  Fteder*!  mlnlmiim  death  and  dismember- 
ment benefit  to  public  salety  officers  ot  their 
surviving   dependents. 

Sec.  102.  The  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Sale  Streets  Act  of  196&,  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by — 

(1)  redesignating  sections  4S1  through 
455.  respertl\-e!y.  m  sections  421  through 
435; 

(2)  redesignating  sections  501  through 
521.  respectively,  as  sections  560  through 
570; 

(3)  redesignating  parts  P.  Q,  H,  and  I  of 
title  I,  respectively,  as  parts  I,  J.  K.  and  L 
of  title  I;  and 

(41  adding  at  the  end  of  part  Q  of  title  I 
a-s  amended  by  this  Act.  the  following  new 
part; 

■  Part  H — Death  akb  Dismemberment  Bbne- 
rrrs   poa  Pcbuc  SAFiry  OFFtcsas 

"DEFlMmONS 

"Set  525  As  used  In  this  part — 

•'  ( 1 )  child"  includee  a  stepchild,  an  adopted 
child,  an  Ule«rltlmaie  child,  and  poethumous 
chUd: 

"(2)  criminal  act'  means  any  crime,  in- 
cluding ita  act,  omission,  or  possession  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  a  State  or 
unit  of  general  local  government  which  poses 
a  substantial  threat  of  personal  Injury,  not- 
withstanding that  by  reason  of  age.  Insanity. 
Intoxication  or  otherwise  the  person  engag- 
ing In  the  £>ct.  omission,  or  pt>asesslon  was 
legally  Incapable  of  committing  a  crime: 

••(3>  depjendenf  means  a  per?!on  who  was 
wholly  or  substantially  reliant  for  support 
upon  the  income  of  a  decreased  public  safety 
officer; 

■'(4)  dismemberment'  means  the  loss  of 
all  or  a  substantial  portion  of  one  foot  or 
one  hand  or  legal  blindness  In  one  eye; 

'•(6)  'Intoxication'  means  a  disturbance  of 
mental  or  physical  facilities  resulting  from 
the  introduction  of  alcohol,  drugs,  or  otiier 
substances  into  the  body; 

"(6)  'line  of  duty'  means  within  the  scope 
of  employn^ent  or  service;   and 

"l7)  public  safety  officer'  means  a  per- 
son senrlng  the  United  States  or  a  State  or 
unit  of  general  local  government,  with  or 
without  compensation,  tn  any  activity  per- 
taining to — 

"(A)  the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws. 
Including  highway  patrol,  or  the  nnainte- 
nance  of  civU  peace  by  the  national  guard 
or  the  Armed  Forces. 

■■(B)  a  correctional  program,  facility,  or 
institution  where  the  activity  is  potentially 
dangerous  beeatise  ot  contact  with  crtm- 
loal  Eoupects,  defendants,  prisoners,  puro- 
battonezB,  parolees. 

"(C)  a  coMTt  having  criminal  or  juvenile 
delinquent   Jurtadlctton    where    the    acUvlty 


Is  potentially  dangerous  because  of  contact 
with    criminal    auspecta.    defendants,    prts- 
onera,  probationers,  or  parolees,  or 
■■(D>  Breflgbttng. 


"Sxc.  536.  (a)  TTpon  a  finding  made  In  ac- 
cordance with  section  629,  the  Administra- 
tion Shan  provide  the  followlikg  benents: 

"Losa  Benefit  payable 
Death  or  multiple  dismemberment-.  $60,000 
Single  dismemberment 35,000 

"(b)  (1)  Whenever  the  Administration  de- 
termines, prior  to  taking  final  action,  that 
a  death  or  dismemberment  of  a  public  safety 
officer  Is  one  with  respect  to  which  a  benefit 
win  probably  be  paid,  the  Administration 
may  make  an  Interim  benefit  payment  not 
exceeding  $6,000  to  the  public  safety  officer, 
dependent,  or  ctepen4tents  entitled  to  receive 
a  benefit  uuder  section  527  of  this  part. 

"(2)  The  aiikount  oC  any  interim  beacflt 
paid  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  amount  of  any 
final  benefit  paid  to  such  public  safety  officer, 
dependent,  or  dependents. 

"(3)  Where  there  Is  no  final  benefit  paid, 
the  recipient  of  any  interim  benefit  paid  un- 
der paragraph  ( 1 )  ot  this  subsection  shaU  be 
liable  for  repayment  of  such  amount.  The 
Administration  may  waive  all  or  part  ol  such 
payment. 

"(c)  The  benefit  payable  under  this  part 
shall  be  In  addition  to  any  other  benefits 
that  may  be  due  from  any  other  source,  but 
shall  be  reduced  by — 

"(1)  payments  authorized  by  section  12(k) 
of  the  Act  of  September  1.  1916,  as  amended 
(4-531  (1 )  of  the  District  of  Coiumbta  Codei ; 

"(2)  gratuitous  lump-sum  death  or  dis- 
memberment benefits  authorized  by  the 
United  States,  a  Stale,  or  unit  of  general 
local  government  without  contribution  by 
the  public  safety  officer,  but  not  Including 
insurance  or  worVunen's  compensation  ben- 
efits; 

••(3)  amounts  received  under  any  Federal 
program,  or  program  of  a  State  or  unit  of 
general  local  government  receiving  f*denl 
ssBlatance  under  this  tlUe  which  provides  for 
the  compensation  of  victims  of  crime. 

"tdl  No  benefit  paid  under  this  part  shaU 
be  subject  to  execution  or  attachment. 

■•«ECIFICNTS 

'Sec.  527.  Upon  receipt  of  a  certification 
from  the  Attorney  General,  the  Governor  or 
;he  highest  executive  officer  ot  a  State  that 
a  public  safety  officer  has  been  lulled  or  has 
suffered  dismemberment  In  the  line  of  duty 
and  the  proximate  cause  of  such  death  or 
dismemberment  was  a  criminal  act  or  an 
apparent  criminal  act,  the  Administration 
shall  pay  a  benefit  as  provided  in  section  526 
of  this  part  as  follows: 

"(1)    If   the   public   safety   officer   suffered 
dismemberment,  to  the  public  safety  officer. 
(2)   If     the     public     safety     officer     was 
killed— 

"(Al  to  the  dependent  person  or  persons 
specifically  designated  In  the  public  safety 
officer's  duly  executed  authorization  to  re- 
ceive the  benefit  provided  for  in  this  part; 

"(B)  if  there  la  no  such  surviving  desig- 
nated person  or  persons  and  no  surviving 
dependent  chUd  of  such  officer,  to  the  sur- 
viving dependent  spouse  of  such  officer; 

"(C)  If  there  Is  a  surviving  dependent 
child  or  children  and  a  surviving  dependent 
spouse  of  siK5h  o«Bcer,  one-half  to  the  sur- 
viving dependent  child  or  two-thirds  to  the 
surviving  dependent  children  of  such  ofBe« 
in  equal  sbarea.  with  the  rwnalnder  to  the 
surviving  dependent  spouoe  of  such  officer; 

"(D)    If   there   is   no   aacli   surrivtog   de- 
pendent spouse,  to  the  dependent  child  or 
children  oit  such  oSeer,  in  ec|ual  staAiea: 
"(E)  If  none  ol  tlM  above,  to  the  dapandent 
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P^Mnt  or  pannts  ot  suob  ottocr.  In  equal 
iliares:  or 

••IT)  if  noBS  ot  Una  atoora,  to  Um  otlier 
dapaodant  naxt  ol  kla  ot  auoh  offloar  undar 
^  Uwa  of  domlolla  of  aueh  Stata  of  euob 
oOoer  at  tba  tlma  of  hla  death,  In  aqiuU 
shares. 

"UMR  AXIOMS 

-Sec.  638.  No  baneflt  afaall  be  paid  under 
ttdspart — 

"(1)  if  the  death  or  dismemberment  was 
caused  by  the  intentloaal  misconduct  of 
tba  public  safety  offioar  or  by  such  offloer's 
intention  to  brtog  about  his  »:eath  or  dia- 
mambennant; 

"(2>  if  voluntary  Intoxication  of  the  pub- 
lic safety  officer  was  this  proKtmata  causa  of 
guch  officer's  death  or  dlBmembennent; 

"(3)  In  the  evant  the  public  safety  officer 
was  killed,  to  any  person  who  would  other- 
wlss  be  entitled  to  a  benefit  under  this  part, 
tl  such  person's  aettons  were  a  substantial 
contributing  factor  to  the  death  of  the  pub- 
lic safety  officer;  or 

"(4)  If  a  notification  of  death  or  dismem- 
berment has  not  been  filed  by  or  on  behalf 
of  public  safety  officer  under  this  part  with 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  or  the  Governor  or 
highest  executive  of  a  State  within  one  year 
after  the  data  ot  death  or  dismemberment, 
unless  the  Administration  finds  that  the 
faUure  to  file  was  justified  by  good  cause. 

"mOCEDTTRB 

"Sac.  529.  (a)  Awards  under  this  part  shall 
be  made  as  follows — 

"(1)  In  the  event  the  death  or  dismember- 
ment of  a  public  safety  officer  serving  a  Stata 
or  unit  of  general  local  government,  the 
notification  of  such  death  or  dismember- 
ment shall  be  filed  with  the  Governor  or  the 
highest  executive  officer  of  the  State  of 
service;  or 

"(2)  In  the  event  the  death  or  dismember- 
ment of  a  public  safety  officer  serving  the 
United  States,  tlie  notification  of  such  death 
or  dismemberment  shall  be  filed  with  the 
Attorney  General  or  his  designate. 

"(b)  The  Governor,  the  highest  executive 
officer  of  a  State,  or  the  Attorney  General 
upon  receipt  of  notification  of  the  death  or 
(Jlsmemberment  of  a  public  safety  officer 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Admlnlatratlon  of 
the  pendency  of  a  certification,  and,  after 
due  Investigation,  shall  certify  to  the  Ad- 
ministration all  facts  relevant  to  the  death 
or  dismemberment  upon  which  the  benefit 
will  be  paid. 

"(c)  The  Administration,  upon  receipt  of 
certification  by  a  Oovernor  or  the  highest 
executive  officer  of  a  State,  or  the  Attorney 
General,  indlcatiog  that  a  benefit  Is  due  un- 
der this  part,  shall  pay  such  benaflt. 

"(d)  The  adjudicatory  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 6  of  tlUe  6  of  the  United  States  Code 
are  not  applicable  to  the  procedures  author- 
ized under  this  part. 

"lUaCELXAMXOOS   PtOVISIONa 

"Sac.  103.  Section  6d9  of  the  Omnibus 
Crlxae  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1008, 
as  amended  and  as  redesignated  by  this  Act, 
Is  amended  by  inserting  '(a)'  Immediately 
after  '568'  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"  '(b)  There  la  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated $40,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1973,  for  the  purposes  of  part 
H.' 

"Sec.  104.  Until  specific  approprtatlons  are 
made  for  carrying  oat  the  ptirpoees  of  this 
Aot,  any  appropriation  made  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  or  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
Blatanee  Admlalstratloa  for  grants,  actl'vl- 
tles,  or  MMitraeta  shall,  la  the  dlscretloa  of 
the  Attorney  Oenaral.  b«  available  for  pay- 
ments c^  obllgattoaa  arising  tuuler  this  Act. 

"8k.  108.  If  tha  provlslona  of  any  part  of 
this  Act  are  foand  invalid  or  any  amend- 


ments mads  'theraby  or  'tha  ^>pIlcatlon  there- 
of to  any  parson  or  circumstances  be  held  in- 
valid, tha  provtstoBS  of  tha  other  parts  aad 
thair  appUoatloa  to  other  peraoaa  or  clrcum- 
stancaa  ataall  not  ba  affaotad  tharaby. 

"Sac.  106.  This  Aot  shall  boeoow  effeetlTe 
on  the  data  of  enactment  and  the  bana&ta 
thereunder  shall  be  retroactive  with  raapect 
to  any  dismemberment  or  death  of  a  public 
safety  c^Boer  as  defined  in  part  H  of  title  I 
of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Aot  of  IMS.  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
which  occurred  on  or  after  January  1,  iOa7." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  qaorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not  be 
charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDDJa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roil. 

Th«  saeond  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous cfHiaent  that  the  wder  for  tbe 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Harrt  F.  Bttu),  J«.).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Gerald  Brecher, 
Mr.  Peter  Cooean.  and  Mr.  P.  J.  Mode  of 
my  staff  be  permitted  the  privilege  of  the 
Qoor  during  debate  on  the  crime  bills 
that  are  before  the  Senate  or  'will  come 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PREBIDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conaent  that  Mr.  Makx^m 
Hawk  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  staff  be 
granted  ttoe  privilege  of  the  floor  daring 
consideration  of  the  five  bins  to  be  under 
consideration  by  the  Senate  today. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objecticou  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaninKHis  consent  that  a  meii'ber  ol  my 
staff.  Mr.  WilUam  E.  Hancock  ni.  be  per- 
mitted ttie  privilege  ot  the  floor  during 
the  discussion  of  the  flrebtHsln  question. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  none  of  the 
time  be  taken  out  of  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
wiU  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleA 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prertdent. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Tlie  PRISLLDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  yield  myseU  1  minute  on  the  bilL 

Hie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LnHTATTON  ON  ECONOMIC 
OPPORTUNITY  MCT  CONFERENCE 
RI70RT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  aa  the  conference  r^Kurt  on  HA. 
12350.  the  EcoQomic  Opportonlty  Act.  la 


called  up  b^Ore  the  Smate.  tiien  be  « 
ttme  i»-T««»fc«'-'  at  20  mlnuteB  tliemeu 
to  be  equally  divided  between  tbe  men- 
ager  of  the  coof  eimce  report,  ttae  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wleoooaln  (Mr. 
HxLMom),  and  the  dlsttDgnUlied  Republi- 
can leader  or  his  designee.  It  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  this  matter  hai  teen 
cleared  with  the  other  side  of  tbe  aisle. 

The  FRESIDJNO  OFflCEB.  It  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  GQEUFF'IN.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  rl^t  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object  to  the  request— the  agreement  is 
satisfactory  with  the  rllslnguishert  rank- 
ing member  of  the  committee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  (Mr.  Jaths).  and 
also  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
DotmncK) .  I  do  hope,  however,  that  we 
might  have  a  little  notice  as  to  when  the 
matter  will  be  called  tip  so  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  and  others  could 
come  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
it  is  my  understanding  tiaat  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wiacoosin  (Mr. 
NxLsoii) ,  the  manager  of  the  oooference 
report,  is  awaiting  tbe  arrival  ot  certain 
papers  before  he  calls  up  the  conference 
report.       

Mr.  ORIFFIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with 
the  understanding  that  there  be  no  time 
charged  against  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  llie  clerk  will 
call  tbe  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  cleil: 
proceeded  tocall  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  sMk  unanimoas  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  0771CER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordere<L 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanlmoas  <»nsent  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisocnsln  (Mr. 
NxLsoif)  may  now  be  recognized  for  the 
purpose  of  calling  up  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  'Eeoaotaic  Opportunity  Act 
and  tiiat  the  time  under  the  previous  or- 
der aa  that  conference  report  not  be 
charged  against  the  time  on  tbe  bUL 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFIC^ER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presldoit,  bef<M«  t^ 
Chair  rules,  let  me  say  I  was  not  here 
when  the  unanimous-consent  agreement 
was  entered  into.  I  agree  with  it,  but  we 
may  be  5  or  10  minutes  short  in  time.  Will 
the  leadership  assist  me  If  I  need  5  or  10 
minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Very  welL  Hie 
leadership  will  do  everything  poasMe  to 
accommodate  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDINO  omcSL  It  there 
oblecttoB  to  tiie  unanlaiouB-conaePt  re- 
quast?  Without  objection.  It  is  ae  I 
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ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  lJ»7a— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  HJl.  12350.  and  ask  for  Its  immediate 
consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  {HM. 
12360)  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  pro- 
grams authorlMd  under  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  erf  19«4.  and  for  other  purposea, 
baying  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  In 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Cokgrks- 
sioNAL  RicoRD  of  Augiist  18,  1972,  at  pp. 
29143— 2B149.) 

Mr.  NEUSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Joint   Expulnatoht   Statkmknt   of   thi 
CoMurmcz  or  CJonitmnck 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Sen«te  to  the  House  bill 
(HJi.  12380)  to  provide  for  the  continuation 
of  programs  authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
posea. submit  the  following  joint  statement 
to  the  House  and  the  Senate  In  explanation 
of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by 
the  managers  and  recommended  In  the  ac- 
companying conference  report: 

The  points  In  disagreement  and  the  con- 
ference resolution  of  them  are  as  follows : 

The  House  blU  authorized  S3.304.oe6.000 
for  naead  year  1973  and  $3,000,000,000  for  fis- 
cal year  1973.  Of  these  amounts  tSSO.OOO.OOO 
a  year  was  reserved  for  local  Initiative  pro- 
grams and  a  specific  authorization  of  $600,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  1073  and  $1,000,000,000  for 
fiscal  1973  was  authorized  for  Project  Head- 
start. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
following  amounts: 

|ln  millionsi 


1972 


1973 


1974 


Alcoholic  e«in»(in|, J18.0  J18.0  18.0 

Drui  rahitalititton 18.0  18.0  18.0 

Environmtnt«Hct»n 5.0  5.0  5.0 

Ruril  housitif . . .    10.0  10.0  10.0 

Consumer  artion 7.5  7.5  /.5 

0«si|n  and  pl»nning 10.0  10.0  10.0 

Youth  rscrMtion  >nd  _  ,  . 

iports                     6.0  6.0  6.0 

T.TT!A'.,SEd6.R.  »0...        117.6  117.6  117.6 

T-tle  III  mifrsnte 38.0  38.0  38.0 

Titles  VI  .ndX,.... 18.0  18.0  18.0 

T,tl«VU                 58.0  58.0  58.0 

othir .:..:::;::::: 33.2  83.2  83.2 

^tul\u                     62.0  62.0 

L«g.l  servicev IWO  "»  2 

Rural  housini 5.0  5.0 

VISTA         ao.— . 

SOS                              .„ 21.2  i\i 

urb.«  housiniV.:::: 20.0  20.0  20.0 

Spaeial  »ssijti«ie» SaO  SaO  50.0 


1972 


1973 


1  These  amounts  are  reservations  as  well  as  authorization 

levels. 

The  conference  sigreement  contains  the 
following   authorizations   of   appropriations: 

For  title  I.  Parts  A.  B,  and  E  i  work  and 
tralnmg  programs!  the  sums  of  $900,300,000 
for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $950,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1974: 

For  Headstart  the  sums  of  $485,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  $500,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1974; 

For  Follow  Through  the  sums  of  $70,000,000 
for  each  of  fiscal  years  1973  and  1974: 

For  title  VIII  (VISTA)  the  sum  of  $74,000,- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1974; 

For  all  OEO-admlnlstered  programs,  titles 
II,  in,  VI.  VII  and  IX  the  sums  of  $840,000.- 
000  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $870,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1974.  Of  the  amounts  appropriated 
for  OEO  programs,  the  conference  agreement 
reserves  not  less  than  $338,900,000  for  pro- 
grams under  section  221  of  the  Act  (Local 
Initiative)  for  each  fiscal  year  and  not  less 
than  $71,500,000  for  Legal  Services  programs 
under  section  222(a)  (3)  for  each  fiscal  year. 
The  conference  agreement  further  provides 
that  the  remaining  amounts  are  to  be  so  al- 
located that  for  each  fiscal  year  not  less  than 
$18,000,000  shall  be  used  for  the  Alcoholic 
Counseling  and  Recovery  program  under  sec- 
tion 233(a)  (8)  and  not  leas  than  $30,000,000 
shall  be  used  for  the  Emergency  Food  and 
Medical  Services  program  under  section  222 
(a)(5). 

For  the  balance  of  the  programs  operated 
by  OEO,  the  conferees  strongly  recommend 
that  the  following  amounts  be  made  available 
for  each  of  the  progranas; 


1974 


Fiscal  1973 


F'scal  1974 


Comprehensive  health JlOO  000  000 

Family  planning 20.  OOO.  000 

Senior  opportunities 8.000,000 

Drug  rehabilitation 18.  OOO,  000 

Environmental  action 5.000.  000 

Rural  housing 15,000.000 

Consumer  action 7  500,000 

Design  and  planning .  -  10,  000. 000 

Youth  recreation  and  sports 4,500.000 

T   &T.A..SEOO,R.  »0 109.600.000 

Title  III  (migrants) 36, 000,  000 

Title  VI  and  IX  (administri- 

tion  and  evaluation) 18,000,000 

Title  VII  (community  economic 

development).... 40,000,000 


$100,000,000 
20.  000.  000 
18.000,000 
19,  000,  000 

5  000,000 
20. 000,  000 

7,500,000 
10,000,000 

4.500.000 
109,600,000 
36.000,000 

18,  000,  000 

55,  000,  000 


Dtpartmaiit  nl  Ubor  pro- 
grams: 

TrtlilABE ..  WOO.O  »50.0  »50.0 

Sp«i«INVC .  500.0  50O.0  500.0 

Heatth,  edttcatun  and  w«^ 
far*  prvtrama: 

H««tol»#L            500.0  500.0  500.0 

FcMewTknsik 100.0  lOaO  loao 

ACTION  proifima:  VISTA...  37.0  58.0 

OEO  profiaim: 
T«UI  6U«  II,  Hi.  VI,  VII. 

IX.X. (95a0)  (1,000.0)  (1,000.0) 

Locifinrtistiwi 328.9  328.9  328.9 

Ut>l«MViCM> 71.5  71.5  71.5 

Comprehwniv*  hMM 114.0  114.0  114.0 

Emergmcy  food 62.5  62.5  62.5 

Family  ptanmnt 25.0  25.0  25.0 

SOS    8.8  8.8  8.8 


In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  3(c) 
of  the  conference  agreement,  the  term  "re- 
serve and  make  available"  la  used  In  connec- 
tion with  the  reservation  and  allocation  of 
funds.  By  this  the  conferees  mean  that  the 
sums  required  to  be  "made  available"  shall 
be  newly  obligated  during  each  of  the  fiscal 
years  for  which  such  sums  Are  required  to  be 
made  available. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Secretary  of  HEW  to  establish  procedures  to 
assure  that  not  less  than  10%  of  the  en- 
rollment opportunities  In  Project  Headstart 
in  the  nation  be  available  for  handicapped 


children.  There   was  no  camparable  House 
provision.  The  House  recedes. 

The  House  bill  extended  the  authority  for 
programs  under  the  Act  for  two  additional 
years.  The  Senate  amendment  extended  the 
provision  for  three  additional  years.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  extended  the 
length  of  time  a  person  can  serve  on  a  com- 
munity action  board  from  thz«e  to  six  con- 
secutive years  and  Increased  the  total  number 
of  years  a  person  may  serve  to  twelve  years. 
There  was  no  comparable  House  provision. 
The  conference  agreement  extends  the  length 
of  service  on  a  community  action  board  to  five 
consecutive  years  and  Increases  the  total 
number  of  years  to  ten. 

The  House  bill  required  that  the  public  of- 
ficials who  comprise  one-third  of  each  com- 
munity action  agency  botutl  be  elected  of- 
ficials except  where  fewer  than  the  requisite 
number  of  elected  officials  were  available  and 
willing  to  serve.  In  which  case  appointive 
public  officials  could  be  counted  toward  ful- 
filling the  requirements  of  this  subsection. 
There  was  no  comparable  Senate  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes  with  the  understanding 
that  elected  officials  refers  to  those  with  gen- 
eral governmental  responsibilities  or  respon- 
slbUles  encompassing  antlpoverty  programs — 
not  to  offlcl&ls  with  limited  or  admlnlatratlvs 
responslbUltles  In  specialized  areas,  such  as 
a  water  district  commissioner. 

The  House  bill  established  guidelines  which 
must  be  followed  by  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  In  promulgating  fee 
schedules  for  the  participation  of  non-low- 
Income  children  m  Project  Headstart.  No 
charge  could  be  made  with  respect  to  any 
child  who  was  a  member  of  a  family  with 
an  annual  Income  less  than  $4,830.  A  gradu- 
ated fee  schedule  was  prescribed  up  to  the 
level  of  the  lower  living  standard  budget  as 
determined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. Beyond  that  point  the  Secretary  Is  given 
discretion.  There  was  no  compatible  Senate 
provision.  The  Senate  recedes. 

The  Conference  agreement  further  pro- 
vides that  If  the  Secretary  of  HBW  certifies 
that  the  establishment  of  such  a  fee  sched- 
ule would  substantially  Impair  the  ongoing 
Headstart  programs,  he  may  postpone  their 
establishment,  but  under  no  circumstances 
may  such  establishment  be  postponed 
beyond  April  1,  1973. 

The  Senate  amendment  allowed  addicts  en- 
rolled and  participating  In  methadone  main- 
tenance treatment  or  therapeutic  programs 
to  participate  In  the  program.  The  House 
bUl  limited  participation  to  rehabUltated 
addicts.  The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  allowed  the  Direc- 
tor to  undertake  special  programs  assisting 
employers  In  dealing  with  problems  of  em- 
ployee "drug  abuse  and  dependency."  The 
House  bin  only  allowed  programs  dealing 
with  "drug  abuse."  The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  required  that 
priority  be  given  to  areas  within  the  States 
having  the  highest  percentage  of  addicts. 
There  was  no  comparable  House  provision. 
The  Hoxxse  recedes. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment called  upon  the  Director  to  establish 
procedures  whereby  addicts  undergoing  re- 
habilitation and  participation  In  this  pro- 
gram who,  during  the  course  of  such 
rehabilitation,  became  non-low-lncome  as  a 
result  thereof  would  nevertheless  remain 
eligible  to  participate  in  this  program  untU 
they  had  completed  a  full  course  of  rehabili- 
tation. The  House  bill  also  made  clear  that 
there  is  to  be  no  exception  to  mcome  criteria 
for  Initial  entry  Into  the  program.  The  Senate 
amendment  had  no  comparable  provision. 
The  Senate  recedes. 

Both  the  House  bUl  and  the  Senste  amend- 
ment established  an  Environmental  Action 
program  tlirough  which  low-lncMne  persons 
would  be  paid  for  working  on  projects  to 
combat  pollution  or  to  Improve  the  environ- 
ment. The  Senate  amendment  also  required 
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that  such  WOT*  pn»)«ets  bs  thoss  ^rtilch 
^uid  not  othsrwlBB  be  pecft*med.  T*si» 
I^Tno  cotBpambto  House  prorlston.  The 
Saim  reesdas.  Tb»  purpo««  ot  the  proTlaloa 
in  ttas  S«n*t«  amendment  l»  to  insure  that 
Ss  program  be  operatwl  in  such  a  wajas 
not  to  dl^lace  persons  currently  employed 
m  similar  tasks,  but  the  conferees  wlrti  to 
make  clear  that  they  do  not  expMt  the  Dlrec- 
toTto  arbltrarUy  use  the  language  as  an 
„«MS  for  no  funding  programs  authorized 
nwler  thU  section. 

Both  the  House  blU  and  the  Senate  amend- 
nient  authorlzisd  a  new  program  to  be  known 
ai  Rural  Housing  and  Rehabilitation.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Senate  amendment  allowed  the 
use  of  persons  enrolled  in  Mainstream  pro- 
gnuns  m  the  construction,  rehabUltatlon, 
Lid  repair  of  tiouslng  for  low-lnoome  per- 
lons  under  this  paragraph.  The  House  re- 
cedes. The  conferees  wish  It  clearly  under- 
stood that  this  new  program  Is  Intended  for 
a  umlted  number  of  sponsors  in  order  to  fully 
demonstrate  Its  potential.  The  conferees  ex- 
pect that  the  program  will  be  administered  In 
the  national  office  of  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  and  that  no  regtonallzatlon  of 
the  program  will  take  place  untU  Congress 
baa  had  an  opportunity  to  asseas  Its  effec- 
tiveness. 

The  Senate  amendment  placed  the  admm- 
Istratlve  responsibility  for  the  Youth  Recrea- 
tion and  Sports  Program  with  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Economic  Oppcartunlty.  The 
House  bill  placed  such  roaponsibUlty  with 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. The  House  recedes.  The  conferees  wish 
to  make  clear  that  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  Is  given  the  dis- 
cretion to  continue  to  enter  into  delegation 
agreements  he  considers  appropriate. 

The  Senate  amendment  specifically  re- 
quired the  participation  of  aU  significant 
segments  of  low-Income  population  to  be 
served.  There  was  no  comparable  House  pro- 
vision. The  House  recedes. 

The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment authorized  the  Director  to  provide 
financial  assistance  for  projects  designed  to 
serve  groups  of  low-lnoome  Individuals  who 
are  not  being  effectively  served  by  other 
programs  under  this  title.  The  Senste 
amendment  authorized  $50  million  for  fiscal 
year  1972  and  the  two  succeeding  nacnX  years. 
The  House  bUl  authorized  $50  million  for 
flsoal  year  1973  and  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year, 
creating  in  effect  a  permanent  authoriza- 
tion. The  conference  agreement  contains  the 
substance  of  the  amendment  but  eliminates 
the  specific  dollar  authorizations. 

The  House  bill  provided  for  the  equitable 
distribution  of  financial  assistance  under 
the  Act  to  all  slgnificajit  segments  of  the 
low-Income  population  within  a  State  and 
within  a  ccwnmunlty.  The  8e»»to  amend- 
ment required  su(dt  equitable  distribution 
only  within  a  community.  Tlie  Senate 
reoedes. 

The  conferees  urge  the  Director  to  exer- 
cise authority  under  this  section  to  the  ex- 
tent appropriate  to  accomplish  its  purposes, 
utilizing  funds  available  under  the  authori- 
zation for  programs  cMiducted  under  title  n 
of  the  Act. 

The  House  bill  prohibited  the  use  of  funds 
spproprlated  for  Tsaetaer  Oxps  or  ACTION 
from  being  used  to  finance  any  aotlrlty  de- 
signed to  Influence  the  outcome  of  any  elec- 
tion, or  for  voter  registration,  or  to  pay  tiie 
salary  of  any  officer  or  employee  of  OEO, 
TMcher  CXirps  or  ACTION  wiio  in  an  official 
otvaelty  engagaa  In  soeh  aetlvlty.  As  naed  In 
this  amendment,  "ri«atlon"  and  "Federal  of- 
fice" are  defined  as  in  the  Federal  Elsctloo 
Campaign  Aot  of  19T1.  Tbei«  was  no  com- 
psrable  Senats  ptorUtei.  The  Bsnate  rsoedee. 

I^e  Houas  bill  required  that  any  staiMtards 
lor  day  car*  prognun*  ba  no  leaa  ootn|>r»- 
Itaaalv*  than  the  iatagaganey  day  care  re- 
<P>lramanta  as  approiMd  by  the  Departmant 
of  Health,  Education,  and  WeUare,  the  Offloe 


of  EeoDooile  Opportunity,  and  tha  Dapart- 
mant  of  Labor  on  Saptambar  SS,  IBdS.  Thara 
was  no  eonqMMbla  Baaata  provlMon.  THe 
Senate  reeadsa. 

The  Onnatn  amsadmant  amettded  aaetion 
eifl  of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  to  In- 
crease the  portion  of  an  allocation  that  may 
be  transferred  from  one  program  or  activity 
to  another  from  15%  to  95%.  The  amend- 
ment also  deleted  the  limitation  wlil<«i 
placed  a  celling  on  the  amount  that  may  be 
transferred  into  a  program.  Existing  law  pro- 
vided Uxat  such  transfers  could  not  result 
in  Increasing  by  more  than  100%  any  pro- 
gram for  which  there  was  available  $10  mil- 
lion or  less  or  by  Increasing  by  35%  any 
program  for  which  amounts  available  were 
in  excess  of  $10  mUUon.  The  House  bill  re- 
duced the  authority  of  the  Director  to  trans- 
fer earmarked  funds  to  10%  of  the  amount 
appropriated  or  allocated.  The  House  bUl  fur- 
ther Umlted  the  degree  to  which  the  program 
or  activity  could  be  increased.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  Increases  the  portion  of  an 
allocation  that  may  be  tranafwred  from  one 
program  to  another  to  20  per  centum. 

The  House  bUl  prohibitad  any  funds  ap- 
propriated for  programs  admlnlrtered  by  the 
Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  or  A(3TIOH 
from  being  used  to  finance  any  activity  In 
which  students  in  higher  education  perform 
voluntary  or  community  service  where,  as  a 
condition  for  ellglbUlty  for  funds,  an  institu- 
tion is  required  to  award  credit  to  students 
for  training  or  experience  derived  from  such 
voluntary  or  community  service.  There  was 
no  comparable  Senate  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  the  Di- 
rector from  providing  financial  assistance 
to  anyone  under  this  Act  unless  the  grant, 
contract  or  agreement  under  which  funds 
are  to  be  provided  speolfloaUy  provides  that 
no  person  with  responslbUltles  In  the  (dera- 
tion of  such  program  wUl  discriminate  be- 
cause of  race,  creed,  codor,  national  origin, 
sex,  political  affiliation  or  beliefs.  There  was 
no  comparable  House  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  sex 
discrimination,  to  be  enforced  In  accordance 
with  Civil  Rights  Act  procedures.  There  was 
no  comparable  House  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 

The  House  bill  required  the  national  pov- 
erty action  plan  to  be  presented  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  1971.  The  Senate  amendment  required 
submission  by  August  1,  1972.  The  House 
bill  required  subsequent  plans  no  latm-  titan 
December  31st  of  succeeding  years.  The  Ben- 
ate  amendment  required  subsequent  reports 
on  January  31st  of  each  year.  The  dates  pro- 
vided in  both  the  House  and  Senate  bill 
presented  a  situation  where  It  would  have 
been  Impossible  for  the  agency  to  comply. 
Therefore,  the  conferees  dropped  the  speelflc 
date  that  the  national  poverty  action  plan 
was  to  l>e  preaented  to  the  Oongraas.  It  Is  the 
Intention  of  the  conferees,  however,  that  at 
the  earliest  possible  date  tlie  OOoe  of  Eoo- 
lUHnic   Opportunity   submit  such  a  plan. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment consolidated  all  evaluation  activities 
Into  a  sln^e  title.  They  differed  in  the  fol- 
lowing raapeeta: 

(a)  The  Senate  amendntent  specified  that 
such  evaluations  may  l>e  made  of  programs 
under  tlia  (DOea  of  Economic  Opportunity 
Act,  or  related  Acts.  There  was  no  com- 
parabla  House  provlBlan.  The  Houaa  raoados. 

(b)  The  Senate  amwtdmfnt  qualified  the 
directivaa  to  dev^cp  evaluation  standards 
vrith  the  words  "to  the  extent  feasible". 
There  was  no  comparabla  House  provision. 
The  House  recedes. 

(c)  THe  House  bill  required  the  restdts  of 
avaluatimi  to  ba  oonsldered  in  renewing 
«i^.».M«i  assistance.  Them  was  no  ccinpa- 
rable  Senate  provision.  The  SMUtte  recedes. 

(d)  The  Senate  amendment  required  the 
Director  to  exchange  data  "on  a  cooperative 


iMMls  With  such  agaaoy.' 

parable  How*  pforMon.  Th*  Hbosa 

(e)  under tha  Houaa  bmtlMDIraatarvmM 
"consult  whara  apptupilata  with  Btatas  to 
aponaor  jototty  funded  aralaaSlotis*  wfcHe 
the  Senate  amendment  read  "nnay  eoosult 
when  appropriate."  Th*  Bcnata  lauadaa. 

(f)  The  House  bill  required  the  poWloa- 
tlon  of  evaluations  where  the  Baaata  aasand- 
ment  only  required  the  publlcatton  ot  snm- 
marles  of  such  evaluation*.  The  conference 
agreement  requires  that  suannarle*  pre- 
pared by  the  evaluates  be  published.  The 
conferee*  want  to  make  clear  that  the  pub- 
lication of  such  strmmartee  in  no  way  re- 
lieves the  Director  from  existing  otrtigatlons 
to  make  evaluation  reports  in  their  entirety 
avaUable  to  the  Congress. 

(g)  The  Senate  bill  authorized  the  head 
of  any  agency  administering  a  program  au- 
thorized by  the  Act  to  conduct  evaluations 
or  take  other  actions  authorised  under  this 
title  but  spedfled  that  nothing  in  thte  sec- 
tion wxjuld  preclude  the  IMreetor  from  con- 
ducting such  evalusftions  or  taking  sudJ  ac- 
tlcMis  as  otharwi**  authortaed  under  the  Act. 
There  was  no  camparable  Hon*e  provision. 
The  House  recede*. 

Both  the  House  bill  and  Senate  amend- 
ment eetabllsbed  a  new  title  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act  to  crsate  a  National 
Legal  Service*  Corporation. 

Th*  Conf  en**  regret  that  It  wa*  ni*«**ery 
to  d«ete  TIU*  IX,  which  would  have  estab- 
lished a  NattoiMa  Lacal  8ervlc*e  Corpora- 
tion, as  a  result  of  the  taUurs  to  reaeta  agree- 
ment with  reepeet  to  the  composition  of 
tbc  Board  of  DIractat*  and  certain  ottier 
elements  of   the   Carporatton. 

The  conferees  continue  to  strongly  sup- 
port the  existing  legal  servloes  program  and 
the  concept  of  a  legal  aerrtaa*  corporation 
and  Intend  to  continue  to  •*ek  appnq>rlate 
means  of  expand  tng  tlM  prognni  and  insur- 
ing lU  indspendane*.  to  provld*  the  poor 
greater  aoeeas  to  our  system  of  justice  under 
law. 

The  Senate  amendment  estabUsbed  a  new 
program  In  title  n.  Design  and  Planning  As- 
sistance Programs,  provldtng  lor  the  Direc- 
tor to  fund  to  conanunlty-b  aaad  design  and 
planning  oigantaatlon*  to  provld*  technical 
aaalstanc*  and  profe**lonal  usieiu**  to  com- 
munity org*nlrstlon*  and  to  oontlnu*  ex- 
isting eectlon  333  programs  of  a  oompazaliie 
nature.  There  was  no  camparable  House  pro- 
vision.  The  House  recede*. 

The  Senate  amendment  established  a  new 
program  in  title  n.  CJonsamar  Action  and 
Cioopcratiiv*  Programs,  providing  for  the  Di- 
rector to  fund  pr<igrams  in  oaoaumBr  advo- 
cacy and  protection  and  to  continue  existing 
section  333  programs  of  a  similar  nature. 
There  wa*  no  comparable  Houee  provlaion. 
The  Hous*  reoedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  eetabllsbed  a  new 
program  in  title  H.  Urban  Housing  Damon- 
stratloD  Project*,  to  authorlns  the  Dlraetor 
to  proTtato  flnanciai  *sslstaTww  for  damon- 
stratltm  projects  in  urtMUt  area*,  and  auttior- 
laed  $30.0  mUlfcrn  for  each  of  three  fiscal 
years.  There  was  no  comparabte  Bouse  pro- 
vision. The  Senate  reoedae. 

While  tlie  conferee*  did  not  adopt  the  new 
spedfic  authority  for  Ctban  Housing  Demon- 
stration Projects  contained  in  the  Senste 
amendment,  they  expect  the  Director  of  the 
OOee  of  EoonMnle  Opportunity  to  Increase 
funding  of  projects  to  aasist  low-income  fam- 
Uiee  living  In  nelCht>orhoods  characterised  by 
abandonment  and  deteriorating  residential 
housing  to  m^iTitAin  and  upgrade  existing 
substandard  residential  housing  in  such 
neighborhoods.  The  projacU  are  to  b*  car- 
ried out  by  appropriate  community  based 
orguai^tXkoo*  including  tenant  assorisrtona 
It  is  sntlfllrf**'*  t^>*^  *^*^  projeot*  may  in- 
clude flnsTiT^r'  aaslstanoa  in  the  fam  of 
giants  and  loan*  for  a<Uninistiattve  expenea* 
and  to  defray  ooaU  of  repair  and  moderate 
rehabilitation,  for  tenant  organization  and 
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counaellng,  mftnaganMUt  uul  maintenance 
aeivlo— .  knd  for  extooungaznent  of  borne 
ownenhlp  by  low-tncome  fAioUlea.  It  la  an - 
ticlpatMl  tta*t  sueb  pit>}«cts  wlU  b«  funded 
from  genenU  aouroes  avallabl*  under  the  Act, 
Including  general  demonstration  authority 
and  authority  under  TlOe  VII.  Community 
Economic  Development,  to  the  extent  con- 
sistent with  that  title;  however,  no  such 
projects  are  to  be  funded  from  sums  mjule 
available  under  the  new  Rural  Housing  and 
Rehabilitation  programs. 

The  Senate  amendment  prohibited  the  Di- 
rector from  delegating  his  functions  under 
section  aai  and  title  VII  of  such  Act,  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  authorizing  dele- 
gation of  programs  of  section  60Q  of  the 
Sconomlc  Opportunity  Act.  There  was  no 
comparable  House  provision.  The  Hovise  re- 
cedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  combined  the  ex- 
isting title  I-D  Special  Impact  Program  and 
title  in-A  Rural  Loan  program  into  a  new 
unified  CX)mmunlty  Economic  Development 
Program  (title  VII).  This  new  title  provided 
expanded  authorlcation  for  grants  as  well  as 
loans  to  rural  cooperatives.  There  was  no 
comparable  House  provision.  The  House  re- 
cedes. 

Tlie  rules  of  the  House  forbid  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  from  accepting  Sen- 
ate amendments  that  provide  for  appropria- 
tions within  authorization  bills.  It  was  felt 
that  the  transfer  of  funds  from  one  agency 
to  another  and  the  reqxilrement  that  interest 
pa3rments  on  loans  from  a  revolving  fund  be 
returned  to  the  fund  rather  than'  to  the 
Treasury  would  violate  the  rule  against  in- 
cluding appropriations  provisions  in  au- 
thorizing legislation. 

It  was  therefore  necessary  for  the  con- 
ferees reluctantly  to  delete  thoee  provisions 
of  title  vn  that  detailed  the  operation  of 
the  newly  authorized  Community  Develop- 
ment and  Rural  Development  revolving 
funds,  to  delete  those  provisions  that  would 
have  transferred  the  assets  of  the  existing 
title  m-A  lo«m  fund  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  back  to  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity  for  consolidation  with  the  new 
Rural  Development  revolving  fund,  and  to 
delete  those  provisions  in  title  VH  that 
would  have  repealed  title  m-A.  As  approved 
by  the  confereee,  title  VII  authority  for  a 
Rural  Development  Loan  revolving  fund  will 
exist  In  addition  to  the  authority  In  title 
m-A  for  the  present  Rural  Loan  revolving 
fund.  It  Is  the  Intent  of  the  conferees,  to 
the  extent  not  prohibited  by  law,  that  the 
revolving  funds  authorized  by  title  VTI  op- 
erate EM  is  common  with  such  funds,  i.e., 
that  repayments  of  principal  shall  be  re- 
turned to  the  fund  to  be  available  for  new 
loans  and  that  the  budget  provide  for  the 
appropriation  of  the  amoxmt  of  the  Interest 
paid  on  such  loans  to  the  fund,  to  be  used 
to  offset  the  cost  of  operating  such  funds. 
Further,  it  is  the  intent  of  the  confereee 
that  the  Office  of  Boonomlc  Opportunity  seek 
to  operate  the  Rural  Loan  Fund  provisions 
of  title  vn  and  those  imder  title  m-A  in 
close  conjunction  pending  legislation  to 
transfer  the  title  m-A  loan  fund  to  this 
title.  In  deleting  the  language  in  title  VII 
that  detailed  the  operation  of  the  new  re- 
volving funds  It  vras  necessary  to  delete  the 
provision  authorizing  the  use  of  interest  piay- 
ments  to  the  funds  to  defray  administrative 
expenses.  However  the  conferees  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  it  is  their  understanding 
that  the  statutory  authority  of  the  Director 
to  make  payments  out  of  the  existing  title 
III-A  revolving  fund  for  'loans,  participation, 
and  guarantees"  encompasses  the  same  au- 
thority as  is  provided  in  other  federally  sup- 
ported revolvlsg  funds  to  defray  such  costs 
as  are  neeeosarUy  incurred  in  the  administra- 
tion of  loans  from  such  revolving  fvmda. 

Ttte  Saoate  am*ndmant  amended  title 
vm  of  the  Act  by  r»\»irtTig  clear  authority  for 
VISTA  voiunteec*  to  work  oa  environmental 


problems  focused  primarily  on  the  needs  of 
low  incofne  persons  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  reside.  There  was  no  comparable 
House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion to  title  VI  requiring  frequent  review  and 
revision  of  the  poverty  levels  based  on  the 
changes  in  the  consumer  price  index.  There 
was  no  comparable  House  provision.  The 
House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  per- 
sons who  are  otherwise  eligible  and  live  In 
public  and  private  institutions  to  partici- 
pate In  Neighborhood  Youth  Coi-ps  programs. 
There  was  no  comparable  House  provision. 
The  House  recedes. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
211  by  requiring  the  Director  to  insure  no 
local  community  action  agency  election  be 
held  on  a  Sabbath  Day.  There  was  no  com- 
parable House  provision.  The  House  recedes. 
The  Senate  amendment  amended  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Service  Act 
of  1949  by  requiring  the  GS.\  to  continue  Its 
policy  of  making  excess  property  available 
to  a  grantee  of  any  agency  under  a  pro- 
gram established  by  law  for  which  funds  had 
been  appropriated.  There  was  no  comparable 
House  provision.  The  Senate  recedes  because 
the  rules  of  the  House  prohibit  House  con- 
fereee from  agreeing  to  a  nongermane  Sen- 
ate amendment. 

Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Roman  C.  Pucinski, 
AuGtjsTOs  P.  Hawkins, 
William  D.  Fobd. 
Patst  T.  Mink. 
Albert  H.  Qnn. 
John  N.  Eklenborn, 
WnxiAM  A.  Steicer, 
Uanagera  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Qaylohd  Nelson, 
Harold  E.  Hughes. 
.Adlai  Stevenson  III, 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Bob  Taft. 
J.  JAvrrs. 

Richard  S.  Schweiker. 
Peter  H.  Dominick, 
J.  Olknn  Bkali.,  Jr., 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  with  the  agreement  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Javits),  the  previous  confer- 
ence report  was  recommitted  to  confer- 
ence for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  we  could 
reach  agreement  on  modifying  the  two 
principal  points  that  seemed  to  be  most 
objectionable  to  the  administration.  The 
first  point  involved  the  size  of  the  au- 
thorizations in  the  bill.  The  other  In- 
volved the  structure  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation. 

We  agreed  in  the  new  conference  to 
cut  back  the  authorizations  a  total  of 
$1,031,900,000  from  the  authorization 
for  fiscal  year  1973,  below  what  the 
Smate-paased  bill  had  contained,  emd 
to  make  a  reduction  of  $918.2  million 
from  the  fiscal  1974  Senate  authoriza- 
tion. 

The  conference  agreed  to  those  cut- 
backs because  the  size  of  the  authoriza- 
tion was  objected  to  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  also  because  there  was  no 
point  in  authorizing  more  money  than 
it  was  practicable  to  get  appropriated. 

A  majority  of  the  Senate  conferees 
were  willing  to  modify  the  provision  for 
Legal  Services  Corporation  to  provide 
that  the  President  would  have  full  dis- 


cretion to  name  all  of  the  appointments 
to  the  Board  of  DirectorB,  subject  of 
course  to  Senate  confirmation.  I  did  not 
think  this  was  a  particularly  important 
point  because,  In  fact,  the  President 
had,  under  the  previous  conference  bill, 
in  his  control  all  of  the  appointments  to 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

I  never  did  understand  the  techni- 
cal objections  the  administration  was 
making.  I  did  not  think  their  objec- 
tions important  on  the  merits.  I  did  not 
think  they  were  substantive.  But  If  it 
was  so  bothersome  to  them,  I  was  pre- 
pared to  move,  and  did  move,  in  con- 
ference that  the  composition  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  be  modified  to  provide  the 
President  with  all  of  the  appointments, 
without  even  making  any  specific  ref- 
erence to  the  provision  that  the  various 
national  legal  services  associations  could 
make  recommendation,  as  was  provided 
in  the  previous  bill  that  was  then  re- 
submitted to  conference. 

The  willingness  of  a  majority  of  the 
Senate  conferees  to  give  outright  un- 
limited apppolntments  to  the  President 
was  not  assented  by  a  majority  of  the 
House  conferees. 

The  House  did  agree  to  the  reductions 
in  the  authorization,  which  still  ended 
up  $200  million  above  the  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $300  mil- 
lion above  the  actual  spending  level  for 
fiscal  year  1972. 

Since  we  could  not  reach  agreement  on 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  we  simply 
agreed  that  the  provision  for  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  be  stricken  from  the 
bill,  and  that  the  legal  services  program 
remain  within  the  Office  of  Economic  Op- 
portunity where  the  program  has  been 
administered  in  past  years. 

Those  are  the  two  modifications  made 
in  the  conference  subsequent  to  the  pre- 
vious conference  report  which  was  rec- 
ommended back  to  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  a  fuller 
statement  on  the  Economic  Opportimity 
Act  of  1972  conference  report. 

The  conference  agreement  meets  every 
objection  raised  by  the  President  when  he 
vetoed  the  previous  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  extension  in  December  of  1971. 

Briefly,  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments  of  1972  extends  through 
fiscal  year  1974  the  life  of  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  such  pro- 
grams as  Headstart  and  Mainstream  and 
other  work  and  training  programs  ad- 
ministered by  HEW  and  the  Labor  De- 
partment imder  delegation  arrangements 
from  the  Director  of  OEO.  The  bill  estab- 
lishes a  National  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion and  also  enacts  a  new  title  vn,  con- 
solidating and  expanding  the  present 
rural  and  urban  community  economic 
development  efforts. 

Let  me  take  a  moment  to  review  the 
history  of  the  congressional  consideration 
of  this  legislation  over  the  past  year  and 
to  remind  the  Senate  of  our  efforts  to 
meet  the  President's  concerns  In  regard 
to  poverty  legislation. 

The  Economic  Opportunity  Act  ex- 
tension vetoed  last  December  waa  not 
legislation  lightly  enacted.  Hearings  had 
spread  over  9  months —  on  OEO  pro- 
grams, on  legal  services,  and  on  child 
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M.M  Major  compiomlie*  were  reachad 
SSin  toe  Congre-  and  betwewi  the 
rrzlflg  and  ttaa  administration. 
"SgrmaJor  provletow  of  that  legls- 
,J^_the  extSDBiaa  ot  the  OKO,  the 
^rrM<Bhmflnt  of  a  Legal  Servicee  Cor- 
r^ntlon  and  of  a  new  child  develop- 
STprograot-were  each  In  iw^ 
faTwide  public  demand  and  In  line  with 
JiJcerns  expressed  by  the  administra- 

**°Mter  the  President  vetoed  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Amendments  of  1971 
to  December  of  last  year,  we  reviewed 
everything  we  had  included  in  that  legls- 
i»H«n  and  responded  to  each  of  the 
President's  objecttons  to  that  legislation. 

In  response  to  the  President's  objec- 
Uoos  to  the  child  development  title  of 
thftt  bill,  we  drcH?ped  the  child  devel<v- 
mtfit  UUe  from  this  year's  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  extension  altogether. 
SM»rate  compromise  child  care  legis- 
lation has  passed  the  Senate  and  Is 
pending  in  the  House  committee. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President  ob- 
ieeted  to  the  earmarking  of  fimds  for 
15  programs  in  the  1971  poverty  legisla- 
lUon  In  this  year's  conference  agree- 
ment we  have  dropped  all  spending  level 
requirements  except  on  four  pn^rams: 
Local  initiative  community  action  pro- 
grams: legal  services;  emergency  food 
and  medical  services;  and  alcoholic  coun- 
seling and  recovery.  For  two  of  theee  pro- 
grams—local initiative  and  legal  senr- 
ice*— we  wrote  into  the  bill  the  admin- 
istration's budget  level.  The  conference 
agreement  provides  earmarking  above 
the  President's  budget  request  only  for 
two  programs — it  earmarks  $30  million 
for  the  emergency  food  and  medical 
services  program  and  $18  million  for  the 
alcoholic  counseling  and  recovery  pro- 
gram. 

In  his  veto  message,  the  President  ob- 
jected to  the  provision  in  last  year's  bill 
that  would  have  prevented  further  dele- 
gation of  OK)  programs  to  other  agen- 
cies of  the  Gtovemment  without  specific 
congressional  authorization.  This  year's 
bm  responds  to  the  President's  objec- 
tirw\»  by  substantially  modifying  the  pro- 
vislfln  with  req>ect  to  spinoffs  of  OEO 

PTOffrUUBa 

Ptet.  the  provision  only  prohibits  the 
Dliector  of  OEO  from  delegating  to  other 
agencies  two  programs— local  initiative 
community  action  programs  under  sec- 
tion 221  of  the  Economic  Oi)portuntty 
Act  and  the  community  economic  de- 
velopment program  imder  title  vn  of 
the  act.  Any  other  program  may  be  dele- 
gated administratively  without  con- 
gressional review  as  authorized  by  section 
602(d)  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act— just  as  the  Job  Corps,  Headstart, 
and  other  programs  which  originated  in 
OEO  have  in  the  past  years  been  spun 
off  to  other  departments. 

Second,  even  with  respect  to  local 
initiative  «m^  community  economic  de- 
velopment, the  President  may  transfer 
such  programs  by  Executive  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  ThB  antispinoff  provision  of 
the  pending  leglolatkni  in  no  way  affecta 
the  Executive  reorganization  authority 
of  the  President— which  he  may  exercise 
with  ngpect  to  aU  government  programs. 
Of  course,  any  legislation  creating  a  new 


department  or  agency  may  Include  provi- 
sions transferring  OEO  programs  to  such 
d^Murtment. 

Mr.  Fiveident,  now  I  come  to  the  L«gal 
Services  Oonx»ation  that  has  been  the 
chief  liiatter  in  disagreement. 

We  began  consideration  of  a  Legal 
Servicee  Corporation  after  a  consensus 
developed  among  lawyers  and  others  in- 
terested in  the  program  that  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  of  equal  Justice  in  Amer- 
ica would  best  be  served  by  removing  the 
legal  services  program  from  the  OfBoe 
of  Economic  Opportimity  and  estahUsh- 
ing  it  as  a  separate  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Oixporation. 

President  Nixon  himself  proposed  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Legal  Sov- 
ices  Oonxnation.  However,  the  adminis- 
tration's positicm  was  that  it  ooold  not 
agree  with  the  stmoture  of  the  Corpora- 
tion as  passed  last  year  and  prefamd 
that  Congress  deal  with  the  legal  serv- 
ices program  In  sqparate  kdslatdon.  The 
conferees  rtiuotantly  dropped  the  I^gal 
Services  CorporatkHi  from  this  legisla- 
tion and  will  consider  it  in  separate  legis- 
lation in  the  future. 

In  terms  of  the  appropriations  auth- 
orizations, the  conference  committee 
cut  a  total  of  $1,OS1.0OO,OOO  from  the 
autbnlzafclcm  for  flseal  year  1973  btiov 
the  level  which  the  Senate-passed  bUl 
had  contained  and  a  redaction  at  $91S,- 
200,000  from  the  fiscal  1974  Senate  auth- 
orization. 
Let  me  end  with  this  summary:^ 
In  his  veto  message,  the  Preskient 
strongly  crtUciaed  the  child  development 
title  in  the  1971  extenslai  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  Act. 

Congress  has  dropped  the  child  de- 
velopment jJTOgram  from  this  bill. 

In  his  message  the  President  objected 
to  earmarking  funds  for  some  15  S4>a- 
rate  programs.  ^    ^  ^ 

Congress  has  cut  earmarking  back  to 
only  four  programs,  two  of  frtiich  are  ear- 
marked at  precisely  the  levd  the  Presi- 
dent requested  in  his  budget. 

Tlie  veto  message  objected  to  a  invuu- 
bttion  against  the  delegation  <h:  transfer 
of  any  mi»e  programs  f  ran  the  Offloe  of 
Eecmomio  Opportonlty. 

Congress  cut  back  the  antispinoff 
provisloos  so  that  they  now  cant  only 
two  programs  and  those  mwgrams  may 
still  be  transtored  by  legislation  or  pur- 
suant to  Executive  reorganlaatimi  plan. 
The  veto  message  objected  to  the  pro- 
visicms  regarding  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  in  last  year's  bill  and  asked 
that  Congress  consider  the  Corporation 
in  separate  legi^ation. 

Congress  dnnwed  that  titte,  leaving 
the  legal  services  program  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Director  of  OEO. 

The  Congress  has  granted  what  the 
President  requested. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  would  be  fair 
to  say  that  the  Congress  has  gone  the 
extra  mile  to  meet  the  President's  con- 
cerns in  this  legislation  extending  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

Our  overriding  concern  was  with  the 
need  to  extend  the  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  so  that  ant&Miverty  programs 
may  go  on.  Ilie  OfDoe  of  Heonomlc  Op- 
pwtunity  is  the  one  e«eney  in  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  with  responsibility  for 


f>^fjwpinn<Tnr  the  cause  of  the  liattai's 

poor. 

I  hope  that  In  aeoommodattog  the 
Pneident  by  meeting  ev«7  objeetlon 
raised  in  his  veto  message  of  last  year, 
we  have  accomplished  that  overriding 
purpoee. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  PresidttQt,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  10  minutes? 

Mr.  NXIJ90N.  I  yield  the  Senator 
whatever  time  he  may  need. 

The  PRJESZDINQ  OFTCCER.  The  fix- 
ator has  only  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  PresidMit.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  msy  have  10 
mJTintJMi   to  speak  on   the   conferenoe 

report.  

The  FRESIDINO  OFTICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  Indi- 
cated m  the  conferenoe  report,  titie  IZ. 
which  would  have  eetabllrtiwl  a  National 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  was  dropped 
from  the  biU  because  it  was  imposstMe 
to  reach  mei  etimnnt  ftnyw»g  the  conferees 
and  with  the  administmttai  and  because 
we  were  not  desiroas  of  seeing  a  veto  of 
an  amtipovwty  bin.  Tbe  rodi  upon  wiilch 
we  split  was  basically  the  cooipoeltion  of 
the  board  of  dIreetorB.  The  group  repre- 
senting the  Boose  side  voted  down  the 
idea  of  a  National  Legal  flerrloes  Corpo- 
ration with  the  dlrsetors  appcrinfeed  by 
the  President  and  conflnned  by  the 
Senate.  They  wanted  to  attach  some 
qualifications  to  the  msadMss  of  the 
board  with  respeet  to  when  they  came 
from.  That  was  imaoceptahle  to  the  ad- 
mlnlstratkm.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was 
too  liberal,  on  the  other  head,  it  was  too 
conservative,  and  the  corpcHXtion  fell  be- 
tween both  those  stools. 

Mr.  Prssident.  it  is  most  regrettable 
and  unfoc«anata  that  this  fine  initiative, 
wlaida  was  swpoEied  in  both  Hausas  pre- 
viottriy,  and  fay  the  adiiiliilstoation,  ae  a 
gifted  way  in  whiidi  to  eetabHiih,  for 
prMstioal  pttowaas.  a  Natknal  Legal  Aid 
Soelety>-and  thereby  to  greatly  advance 
the  objective  of  insuring  JusOoe  toe  the 
poor  under  otu-  system  of  law— should 
have  failed  and  fallen  between  thess  two 
stools.  ^    ^ 

In  that  connection.  I  caU  the  Senate's 
attention  to  language  in  the  Joint  ot- 
planatory  statement  of  tiie  committee 
of  conference,  which  was  Included  at  my 
request  and  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  Oonf ei«w  regret  that  It  wee  ntetmtry 
to  delate  Tttle  IX,  whJofc  wwild  have  eeteb- 
lUbed  a  Natkinal  Legal  Serrlcee  OcvporMlaa. 
ae  »  result  of  the  f  aUux«  to  ree«h  egrMnent 
with  re^>eet  to  the  oQmpoBltku  of  the  Board 
of  Dlrectore  and  certain  other  elemente  of 
the  Coipor^tloa. 

The  Oontereee  OHitlnue  to  strongly  eup- 
port  the  existing  legal  servloee  program  and 
the  cojwept  of  a  i««al  eerrloee  corporation 
and  Intend  to  continue  to  seek  appropriaU 
mMUis  of  expanding  the  program  and  ineur- 
mg  ite  indepwttdenoe,  to  provide  the  poor 
giMter  acceee  to  our  syetem  of  JueUoe  under 
law. 


Mr.  President.  I  thoroughly  subscribe 
to  that!  I  shall  devote  my  efforts  in 
every  way  toward  bringing  it  about,  and 
I  would  now  like  to  ask  the  tdulrman 
of  the  Senate  wmferees,  the  Senator 
from  Wlsoonidn  (Mr.  Ntasoir) ,  it  I  may 
have  his  attention,  a  few  questions. 
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Plrat,  does  he,  aa  chairman  of  the  8ub- 
eommtttfle  on  Kmptoyment,  itonpower 
and  Poverty  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  whltdi  has  Jurisdic- 
tion of  ledstatton  eoooemlng  the  legal 
Mfvloee  pro«imm,  Aare  my  desire  to  pro- 
eeed  at  the  eartleet  opportunity  with 
legislation  to  establlBh  a  Legal  Servloes 
Corporation,  or  to  find  other  appropriate 
means  of  anurlng  the  Independence  of 
the  program?  I  yidd  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  NSLaON.  Yes.  As  the  Senator 
knows.  I  so  stated  during  the  conference. 
I  share  that  ooncem.  and  I  regard  both 
the  maintenance  of  the  independence  of 
the  ir-irlt1*"g  program  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  corporation  or  any  other  ap- 
propriate means  to  increase  that  Inde- 
pendence as  of  great  importance  and  of 
a  high  priority. 

Mr.  JAV1T8.  I  thank  my  colleague 
very  much.  Second,  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  whether  he  ferta  with 
me  that  the  situation  calls  for  an  ex- 
panskm  of  fimdlng  for  the  legal  services 
program,  and  that  the  authorizations 
which  we  have  in  the  bill,  $840  million  for 
fiscal  year  1973  and  $S70  million  for  1974. 
which  amounts  are,  respectively.  $80  mil- 
lion and  $110  million  above  the  $780  mil- 
lion requested  by  the  administration  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  1973,  are,  there- 
fore, susceptible  of  increased  appropria- 
tions above  the  basic  figure  of  $71.5  mil- 
lion reserved  for  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  NSL80M.  Tes,  I  do. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Additionally,  I  ask  the 
%inBt"r  whether  be  agrees  with  me  that 
various  add-on  Items  which  we  had  and 
which  we  dropped  from  this  conference 
report.  Including  $50  million  for  fiscal 
1973  and  $100  million  for  fiscal  1974  for 
legal  services,  were  dropped  solely  as  a 
means  of  getting  the  total  authoriza- 
tion through,  and  that  the  deletion  of 
these  items  in  the  conference  should  in 
no  way  be  construed  as  a  finding  by  the 
conferees  that  the  legal  servicos  pro- 
gram does  not  need — as  in  fact  It  does — 
substantially  more  than  the  $71.5  million 
reserved  as  a  minimum. 

Mr.  NELJ30N.  Yes,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Would  the  Senator  con- 
sider that  any  Senator  Is  free  to  seek  to 
Increase  the  appropriation  for  legal  serv- 
ices above  the  $71.5  million  when  we 
reconsider  the  HEW-Labor  appropria- 
tions bill,  wlilch  will  be  back  before  us 
because  the  basic  bill  was  vetoed  by  the 
President? 

Mr.  NEDSON.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
any  Senator  is  within  his  rights  In  of- 
fering such  an  amendment,  and  If  it  were 
offered,  I  would  be  Inclined  to  support 

It,  myself. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  Senator  also  agrees, 
does  he  not,  that  similarly,  with  the 
same  history,  an  effort  could  be  made 
to  raise  the  amount  which  may  be  pro- 
vided by  appropriations  for  special  as- 
sistance for  Senior  Opportunities,  and 
for  commimity  economic  development — 
I  note  In  regard  to  the  former,  special 
assistance,  that  in  the  joint  explanatory 
statement  the  conferees  urged  the  Di- 
rector to  exercise  authority  under  that 
section  to  cover  low-income  individuals 


who  are  not  being  served  effectively  by 
othtnr  programs  under  the  community 
action  title;  this  statement  apparently 
was  inadvertently  printed  in  the  con- 
fermce  report  after  a  reference  to  the 
House  provision  relating  to  significant 
segments,  rather  than  after  discussion  of 
the  Senate  provision,  as  agreed  to  by  the 
conferees. 

Mr.  NEUBON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  on  another  aspect  of  the 
conference  report.  I  wish  to  call  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  to  the  fact  that  there  was 
deleted  a  Senate  amendment,  of  which 
I  was  the  author,  to  authorize  the  Direc- 
tor of  OEO  to  fximish  financial  assist- 
ance for  d«nonstratlon  projects  in  urban 
houshig,  authorizing  $20  million  for  each 
of  3  fiscal  years.  The  conferees  did 
not  adopt  that  provision  because  of  their 
concern  over  establishing  an  authoriza- 
tion for  a  new  program  and  the  concern 
of  the  chairmtui  of  the  conferees  on  the 
House  side  that  somehow  or  other  to 
adopt  It  as  a  specific  authorization  might 
cut  down  on  sums  available  for  the 
new  rural  housing  and  rehabilitation 
program. 

I  had  no  such  desire:  and  therefore, 
at  my  request,  though  it  was  dropped,  the 
conferees  specifically  set  forth  in  their 
agreed  statement  in  the  joint  explana- 
tory statement  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference, that: 

While  the  conferees  did  not  adopt  the  new 
speclflc  authority  for  Urban  Housing  Demon- 
strktlon  Projects  contained  m  the  Senate 
amendment,  they  expect  the  Director  ol  the 
Office  oi  Eoon(Mnlc  Opportunity  to  Increase 
funding  of  projects  to  assist  low-income  fam- 
ilies living  in  neighborhoods  characterized  by 
abandonment  and  deteriorating  residential 
housing  to  maintain  <vnA  upgrade  existing 
substandard  residential  housing  in  such 
neighborhoods.  The  projects  are  to  be  carried 
out  by  appropriate  commxmity  based  organi- 
zations Including  tenant  associations.  It  is 
anticipated  that  such  project*  may  include 
financial  assistance  In  the  form  of  grants  and 
loans  for  administrative  expenses  and  to  de- 
fray costs  of  repair  and  moderate  rehabilita- 
tion, for  tenant  organization  and  counseling, 
mana^ment  and  maintenance  services,  and 
for  enoouragement  of  home  ownership  by 
low-Income  families.  It  is  anticipated  that 
such  projects  will  be  funded  from  s?eneral 
aources  available  under  the  Act.  Including 
general  demonstratkm  authority  and  author- 
ity under  Title  VU.  Community  Economic  De- 
velopment, to  the  extent  consistent  with  that 
title;  however,  no  such  projects  are  to  be 
funded  from  sums  made  available  under  the 
new  Rural  Housing  and  Rehabilitation 
programs. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  criticsJly  im- 
portant. The  conferees  expected  that  it 
would  be  done  without  the  specific  au- 
thorization. The  specfic  authorization 
was  stricken  out  only  In  order  to  be  wary 
of  any  Interference  with  the  rural  hous- 
ing and  rehabilitation.  I  hope,  therefore, 
that  with  the  good  faith  shown  in  this 
matter,  we  will  not  be  disappointed  by 
some  attitude  of  holding  back  by  the 
OEO.  The  conferees  fully  intend,  and  say 
so,  that  projects  dealing  with  deteriorat- 
ing neighborhoods  because  of  their  sub- 
standard residential  housing  should  be 
tried  out,  as  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided. 


Mr.  President,  I  regret  very  much  that 
we  are  here  with  what,  to  me,  is  a  very 
sad  measure,  having  gone  up  the  hlB 
on  legal  sei  vices  and  down  again,  but  to 
me  It  was  simply  either  a  matter  of  hav- 
ing some  antlpoverty  bill  or  none  at  aO. 
the  parties  having,  as  I  say.  separated 
because  of  IrreooncQable  positions  on 
the  two  sides,  not  by  Senator  Nzlsok  or 
me,  but  by  the  majority  of  the  conferees 
on  the  House  side  and  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

We  must  simply  give  it  a  try  again.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  legal  services  pro- 
gram is  the  new  departure  for  the  poor. 
It  gives  them  a  sense  at  dignity  whi<*  is 
priceless  and  will  ledeem  many  from  the 
curse  of  the  poverty  syndrome  because  of 
this  sense  of  dignity  and  belonging.  But 
It  Is  Inadequately  funded,  and  It  can- 
not possibly  be  run  with  effectiveness 
and  independence  imless  It  is  some  kind 
of  an  independent  entity.  The  corporate 
idea  is  a  very  gifted  one.  Every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  preserve  the  overriding 
public  Interest  In  respect  to  such  a  cor- 
poration. I  am  confident  that  we  will 
have  to  come  back  to  it,  and  I  want  to 
see  us  do  that  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  to  continue  what  Is  probably 
the  most  gifted  single  program  for  the 
poor.  But  imder  the  circumstances,  I 
know  of  nothing  else  to  do  except  send 
the  President  an  antlpoverty  program  by 
accepting  this  conference  report. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yleid  to  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  just  want  to  say  that  I 
echo  very  strongly  the  point  the  Senator 
has  expressed,  and  to  state  that  I  be- 
lieve very  strongly  in  the  type  of  legal 
services  program  considered  In  the  com- 
mittee and  acted  upon  favorably,  not  once 
but  twice.  I  believe  It  is  going  to  come  to 
pass  eventually.  If  not  In  the  near  future. 

I  hope  also  that  the  functions  it  can 
perform,  not  merely  the  functions  pres- 
ently being  performed,  and  the  addition- 
al professionalism  and  real  separation 
from  the  political  process  that  could  come 
from  an  Independent  legal  services  pro- 
gram, will  merit  the  early  attention  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  this  mat- 
ter. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all  re- 
maining time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 


PUBLIC    SAFETY   OFFICERS'    BENE- 
FITS ACT  OP  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  biU  (S.  2087)  to  amend 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Ccmtrol  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968,  as  amended,  to  pro- 
vide benefits  to  survivors  of  police  offi- 
cers killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  "Hie 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. 
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llr.  MoCaJELLAN.  Mr.  President,  what 
uthetlmasitintlon?        

^  PRESIDINO  OFKCKR.  Tht  Sen- 
ator from  Arkwaaaa  has  30  minutes. 
fgxnumK  or  th«  n.oo»— QCoawM  oaix 

lif.  McCLKLLAN.  I  yield  myself   10 

BJlnuteB.  ^  ....  J.  i.v.    «  I 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
i-rtng  individuals  have  the  privilege  of 
the  floor  during  the  consideration  of 
t^  bill:  O.  Robert  Blakey.  Ellzabrth 
Bates,  Kenneth  Lazarus,  and  Thoma« 

^'rtlb  PRBSIDINO  OFFTCER.  A«^thout 
oMection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presldwit,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFDSLD.  Mr.  President.  I 
guggest  the  ataaence  of  a  quorum,  and  I 
ack  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  not 
be  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ihe  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  introduced  last  fall  by  Senator 
HtusKA  and  myself  at  the  request  of  the 
administration.  It  was  reported  upon  fa- 
vorably by  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary on  August  16.  1972.  Introduced  In 
response  to  the  alarming  increase  in  kill- 
ings of  public  safety  officers.  S.  2087  was 
also  considered  by  the  conunittee  as  title 
m  of  S.  2994  and  S.  2995.  onmlbus 
vletims-of-crlme  bills.  As  S.  2087  or  in 
these  forms,  it  was  cosponsored  by  45  of 
my  colleagues:  Senators  Baker.  Bayh, 
BZALL,  BnmETT,  Biblk,  Boggs.  Bukwck. 
Cahhon,  Casi,  Cook,  Crakston,  East- 
LAHD,  Fannin,  Gravel,  Grutin,  Gint- 
OTT.  Hansen.  Hart,  Harris.  Holunos, 
HtusKA,  Hughes,  Humfhret,  Kennedy, 
MAHSriELD,   Mathias,   Metcale,   MnxER, 

MONDALK.   Moss,    MUSKIE,    NELSON,    PELL. 

Percy,  Randolph,  Rraicorr,  Roth, 
ScHWEiKER,  Scott.  Staftord,  Stevens, 
Stevenson,  Thurmond,  Williams,  and 
Yotmc. 

Mr.  President,  the  statistics  on  violwice 
Involving  public  safety  ofBcers  are  truly 
disturbing.  Dining  1971. 126  la*  enforce- 
mmt  officers  were  killed  by  felonious 
criminal  action.  This  figure  represents  a 
25  percent  increase  over  1970,  when  100 
law  enforcement  officers  were  slain. 
Since  1961.  758  officers  have  given  their 
lives  to  protect  persons  and  property  in 
our  society.  The  most  disturbing  statis- 
tic is  that  since  1966,  49  officers  have 
been  slain  from  ambush,  20  of  them  in 
1971. 

I  recognize  that  98  percent  of  these 
police  slayings  are  now  solved  within  30 
days  by  the  efforts  of  local  officials,  as- 
sisted by  the  special  Federal  investiga- 
tive aid  auttiorixed  by  a  recent  directive 
of  the  President.  But  this  high  clearance 
rate  is  of  little  moment  to  the  officer's 
family  or  dependents.  It  is  important 
that  tile  murderer  be  brought  to  justice, 
but  It  is  also  Important  that  concern  be 


paid  to  the  human  and  persoxuil  oonae- 
quenoea  of  his  condtt^.  This  is  espeelaUy 
true  when  it  was  often  society  in  a  real 
sense  that  waa  the  target  of  the  defend- 
ant's attack. 

It  is  not  only  the  policemen  who  must 
brave  the  risk  of  a  felonious  death.  CivU 
disorders  and  social  strife  have.  In  re- 
cent years,  produced  new  hazards  for 
firefighters.  Two  firefighters  were  killed 
in  the  Detroit  riots,  one  in  Watts,  an- 
other in  Newark.  Prom  1967  to  1969.  over 
600  fireflghtWB  were  injured  during  cMl 
disorders,  and  an  additional  118  sus- 
tained Injuries  due  to  acts  of  individual 
violence. 

Finally,  mere  reference  to  a  small  up- 
state town  in  New  York— Attica — brings 
to  mind  the  terrlWe  risk  that  correction 
officers  must  now  face  in  this  age  of  anti- 
establlshmentlsm,  protest,  and  riot. 

It  was  to  meet  theee  sad  and  tragic 
facts  that  S.2087  wa«  Introduced.  Briefly, 
S.  2087  would  provide  a  lump-sum  gratu- 
ity of  $50,000  to  the  dependent  survivors 
of  public  safety  officers  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty  as  the  result  of  a  criminal  act. 
In  the  case  of  dismemberment,  the  of- 
ficer would  receive  82&.000. 

Generally,  "public  safety  officer"  is  de- 
fined as  a  public  servant  whose  occupa- 
tion places  him  in  danger  of  phj-slcal  in- 
jury by  a  criminal  act.  Ttut  concert  is 
broad.  It  includes  full-time  and  part- 
time  officers  and  those  who  are  paid  and 
those  who  are  not. 

In  the  case  of  dismemberment,  the 
award  is  paid  directly  to  the  officer.  In 
case  of  death,  the  award  will  be  paid  ac- 
cording to  a  specified  order  of  precedence 
to  the  surviving  depMidents  of  the  officer. 
If  the  officer  does  not  exercise  an  option 
to  specify  other  dependent  persons  as 
recipients,  the  award  will  be  paid  accord- 
ing to  criteria  set  out  in  the  bill  and.  of 
course,  if  no  one  qualifies  as  a  dejpend- 
ent,  no  payment  would  be  made. 

The  officer  must  have  bem  acting  in 
the  line  of  duty,  and  the  death  or  dls- 
membMTnent  must  have  been  suffered  as 
the  result  of  a  criminal  act  or  an  appar- 
ent criminal  act. 

Unlees  the  administration  determines 
that  there  were  extenuating  circimi- 
stances,  notification  must  be  made  to 
an  appropriate  official  within  a  year  after 
the  death  or  injiu7.  The  official  will  be, 
depending  upon  the  circumstances,  the 
Governor  or  highest  executive  officer  of 
a  State,  or  the  Attorney  OeneraL 

Upon  notification,  the  Oovemor  or  At- 
torney General  will  In  turn  notify  the  ad- 
ministration, which  will  make  the  xao^- 
er  payment.  Pending  a  final  determina- 
tion, the  administration  may  make  an 
interim  payment  of  $5,000. 

Benefits  under  S.  2087  would  not  be 
subject  to  Federal  Incwne  taxes,  accord- 
ing to  the  Internal  Revalue  Service. 

These  benefits  would  be  retroactive  to 
deaths  occurring  under  the  specified 
conditions  since  January  1, 1967,  the  year 
that  the  number  of  police  murders  sud- 
denly increased  at  such  a  great  and  hor- 
rifjrlng  rate. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  State,  during  this 
period,  a  shwUr  with  two  of  his  deputies 
responded  to  a  call  and  wmt  out  to  make 
an  arreet  of  a  person  who  was  threaten- 
ing the  lives  of  the  members  of  his  own 


family.  Tbls  peraon  was  an  es-oonrlet. 
Wh«]  the  oOeera  undartook  to  arrest 
and  apprrtiend  this  partr  who  was 
threatenlnc  to  kill  the  iiiff*^"  of  his 
own  family,  be  opened  fire  on  them,  and 
th*  sbMiff  and  both  of  his  dnmtlee  were 
killed. 

I  Just  manticn  that  as  an  illustration 
of  what  is  happening  too  many  times  in 
our  land  today. 

Theee  persons  who  are  our  law-en- 
forcement oflioers  and  who  risk  their 
lives  under  such  ctrcumatanoee  to  protect 
society,  to  make  oiu-  land  a  safe  place  in 
which  to  live,  are  gen««lly  underpaid, 
llieir  standard  of  income  is  tow.  It  is 
v«7  seMom  that  they  have  resources  in 
the  nature  of  an  estate  or  income  on 
which  th^  dependents  can  rely  for 
either  security  or  suivort. 

So,  Mr.  Pre^dent.  it  seems  to  me— 
and  I  believe  most  everyone  will  agree- 
that  we  owe  theee  officers,  these  guardi- 
ans of  our  safety,  some  meaaure  of  con- 
sideration beyond  the  meager  salaries  we 
pay  thMu.  Certainly,  when  they  are  the 
victims  of  crime  themselves,  we  should, 
as  a  Government  and  as  a  society,  make 
some  provision  for  tbelr  dependents. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  rapidly  fashion- 
ing new  legal  weapons  and  strengthen- 
ing America's  crime-flghtlng  arsenal.  But 
let  us  not  underestimate  the  long,  ar- 
duous road  ahead  before  the  bell  toUs 
any  substantial  victory  over  the  curse  of 
crime. 

We  must  continually  strike  at  crime 
with  all  legal  resources  that  we  can  com- 
mand. 

We  must  marshall  all  forces  of  de- 
cency, law.  and  order  to  reverse  crimes 
destructive  tide. 

Our  commitment  is  clear:  We  must  be 
determined  to  make  our  homes,  our 
streets,  and  our  places  of  business  safe 
once  again. 

In  doing  so,  we  must  provide  for  those 
whos3  great  personal  sacrifices  too  often 
mark  the  tragedies  in  this  batUe  against 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Immediate 
enactment  of  S.  2087. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Al- 
len) .  Who  jrlelds  thne? 

Mr.  HRUBKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yi^d 
myself  5  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRU8KA.  Mr.  President,  b^ore  I 
begin  my  remarks,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Mlf^'ig*^"  (Mr.  Grutin)  be  added  as  a 
ooeponsor  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objections,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  this  proposal,  S.  2087, 
has  been  scheduled  for  Senate  consider- 
ation today.  It  Is  an  important,  overdue 
and  humanitarian  step  in  the  long  proc- 
ess of  iryq^rtng  that  Iftw  enforcement  of- 
ficials know  of  the  breadth  of  the  sup- 
CKirt  the  American  people  give  them. 

This  bin  was  orlidnany  Introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clkllav)  and  this  Senator  In  June  a 
j^ear  ago  as  a  reepcnee  to  the  klTWngn  of 
poUoe  offloers  In  various  dtles  that  had 
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joat  tafcai  plaoe  at  that  ttane.  Dui1n« 
Um  pertod  thia  BMasura  waa  under  eon- 
iMerattack  br  tta«  Judldary  Committee 
Um  scope  oC  the  biU  waa  azpaoded.  and 
liCtoUy  ao,  to  tDclude  all  public  aaiety 
oOeera— not  Just  poHcemKn — hot  also 
aherliTs,  correction  guards,  flreflghteta, 
•nd  naUonal  (uardsmen.  I  want  totxim- 
mend  the  staff  of  the  Criminal  Ijiws 
Subcommittee  for  the  very  careful  and 
aelioiMily  work  that  was  done  on  this  bill 
wUeh  enabled  it  to  reach  the  floor  in 
this  improved  f onn  today. 

Mr.  Piasident,  I  should  alao  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  vataiahle  work  of  the  dls- 
tfTi,g.iirfwiiri  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
MaCLXLLMmy  not  cmly  In  Introducing  this 
measore  but  alao  in  expanding  it,  and 
raflnlnc  and  perfectlnc  it  with  a  persist- 
ence of  followup  which  has  been  most 
eoBimcndatate.  These  actions  on  his  part 
bate  served  as  another  demonstration 
Uiatt  be  ia  a  true  and  consistent  friend 
ftiMi  supporter  of  law  enforcement  and 
jffif^-^  oOcers.  Always  in  his  mind  are 
ibeir  Interest  and  their  well-being. 

Mr.  President,  for  too  long  public 
aaiety  fffft*^*'"  in  this  country  have  liter- 
ally W<^  tbdr  lives  on  the  line  in  the 
cauae  of  duty  without  adequate  financial 
reaouxves  behind  them  ready  to  assume 
tbe  burdens  of  support  should  they  be 
wounded  or  killed.  In  numerous  ind- 
^lynf*  following  the  death  of  an  officer, 
a  public  sutiscription  had  to  be  under- 
taken to  provide  for  the  survivors. 

This  inadequate  and  uncertain  prac- 
tice must  end. 

The  Nixon  administration  recognized 
thiti  problem  and  proposed  legislation  to 
correct  the  resulting  situation.  The  origi- 
nal S.  2087  was  the  result  of  the  Presi- 
dent's concern  for  our  public  saifety  per- 
sonnel. In  commenting  on  the  reasons 
for  this  proposal,  the  present  Attorney 
General.  Richard  Kleindienst,  said: 

Itollc*  olBoars  througbout  tba  country  are 
tMCing  a  rising  tida  of  vlolanoe.  Tbia  aUrm- 
Ing  trend  c»n  only  be  reversed  by  profee- 
slonal  police  ofllcers  who  are  assured  tli*t 
they  and  their  families  wlU  be  compensated 
In  a  manner  commensiirate  with  the  risks 
Inherent  In  law  enforcement. 

The  administration  since  Mr.  Kleln- 
dienst's  statemoit  has  supported  the 
oommittec  in  its  efforts  to  expand  the  bill 
to  all  public  safety  officers. 

Tbe  bill  DOW  before  us  for  considera- 
tion would  provide  a  gratuity  of  $50,000 
to  the  dependents  of  public  safety  oiBcers 
kilted  in  the  line  of  duty  as  a  result  of  a 
crime.  It  also  provides  a  gratuity  in  the 
case  of  dismemberment  under  the  same 
circumstances:  $25,000  for  single  dis- 
memberment and  $50,000  for  multiple 
dismemberment. 

At  the  time  this  bill  was  introduced. 
this  Senator  commented: 

I  belleT*  that  ttie  beneflta  which  this  bill 
would  prorlde  are  richly  deaerred  and  will 
help  to  enhance  the  morale  of  the  gallant 
men  tn  blue  wfao  dally  put  their  Htm  on  the 
line  on  our  bebatf .  It  merits  ttie  prompt  and 
favoraMe  attentton  of  tbe  Senate. 

My  feelings  remain  tbe  same  today. 

The  latest  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Report 
released  last  week  indicates  that  a  total 
of  IW  law  enforcement  oOcers  were 
killed  doe  to  felonious  criminal  action  in 
1971.  This  is  an  Increase  over  1970  when 


140  law  enforcement  officers  were  slain. 
During  tha  10-year  period,  1962-1971, 
733  aOeers  were  killed. 

■Jghty-aeven  percent  of  these  officers 
were  white  and  12  percent  Negro.  The 
median  years  of  service  for  the  entire  pe- 
riod was  five  and  one-half.  Thirteen  per- 
cent had  one  year  or  less  service,  43  per- 
cent had  less  than  5  years  of  service,  28 
peivent  had  S  to  10  years,  and  29  per- 
cent had  over  10  years  of  service.  They 
deserve  our  support. 

Similar  facts  are  available,  I  am  cer- 
tain, on  the  other  types  of  public  safety 
personnel  that  would  be  covered  by  this 
benefit  program. 

It  is  for  all  of  these  reasons  that  I 
believe  this  is  a  timely  and  useful  pro- 
posal and  it  is  my  ho^  that  it  will  be 
approved  not  only  by  this  body  but  that 
it  will  also  receive  prompt  action  In  the 
other  body  before  the  adjournment  of 
the  current  session  of  the  92d  Congress. 
Mr.  Pre«id«it,  If  any  of  my  time  re- 
mains. I  yield  It  back.  I  yield  5  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware.   

The  PRESXDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  strong  support  for  S.  2087 
which  would  provide  a  $50,000  death 
benefit  and  a  $25,000  dismemberment 
benefit  for  public  safety  officers  killed  or 
Injured  in  the  line  of  duty.  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  complimenting  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McCi^nxAM ) ,  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  <Mr.  Hruska),  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  for  bringing  this  important 
legislation  to  the  floor.  I  have  long  advo- 
cated this  type  of  benefit,  and  I  am  most 
I^eased  that  the  Judiciary  Committee 
has  approved  it  and  followed  through 
with  It. 

I  am  hopeful  that  not  only  will  this 
legislation  p€u»  the  Senate  today,  but 
also  that  the  other  body  will  act  on  it 
expeditiously. 

At  this  time,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
to  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  legis- 
lation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  last  year  I 
Introduced  a  similar  bill  to  provide  a 
$50,000  death  benefit  to  the  survivors  of 
policemen,  firemen,  and  corrections  offi- 
cers killed  In  the  line  of  duty.  At  that 
time  I  noted  that  such  a  benefit  is  now 
paid  to  the  survivors  of  police  officers  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  In  addition, 
special  death  benefits  are  now  available 
to  State  and  local  law  enforcement  per- 
sonnel killed  while  enforcing  Federal 
law. 

While  the  States  have  been  encour- 
aged to  provide  comparable  benefits  for 
local  law  enforcement  officers,  the  re- 
sponse has  been  uneven,  resulting  in  a 
patchwork  of  benefits  nationwide.  Sev- 
eral States.  In  fact,  offer  virtually  no 
flnemcial  assistance  to  the  survivors  of 
Biftin  law  enforcement  officers.  S.  2087 
would  correct  this  inequity  by  establish- 
ing a  Federal  floor,  so  to  speak,  under  the 
benefits  that  survivors  of  public  safety 
officers  would  be  entitled  to  receive. 


The  committee.  I  am  happy  to  note, 
has  msule  a  number  of  significant  addl> 
tions  to  my  original  prm^oeaL  The  defini- 
tion of  a  public  safety  afflca:  has  been 
extended  to  Innliide  highway  patrol  and 
National  Guard  or  Armed  Forces  person- 
nel assigned  to  civil  duty  as  well  as  cor- 
rectional and  court  personnel  in  contact 
with  potentially  dangerous  criminals.  I 
welcome  the  addition  of  these  persons  to 
my  original  proposal  which  covered  po- 
licemen, flremen,  and  corrections  guards. 
All  of  these  men  and  women  live  daily 
with  potential  danger  to  their  well-being 
and  should  receive  this  benefit. 

Over  the  period  from  1960  to  1970,  the 
number  of  public  safety  officers  killed  in 
the  line  of  duty  rose  sharply.  In  1960,  37 
policemen  and  46  firefighters  lost  their 
lives  on  the  job.  In  1970.  the  number  had 
risen  to  100  policemen  and  115  firefight- 
ers. The  sharp  increase  in  both  categories 
occurred  in  1967  and,  therefore,  tbe  death 
and  dismemberment  benefits  available 
under  S.  2087  have  been  made  retroac- 
tive to  January  1,  1967. 1  am  pleased  that 
this  will  allow  the  families  of  three  Dda- 
ware  State  troopers  to  receive  ttiis  com- 
pensation. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  strongly  that  if 
we  are  to  continue  to  attract  responsible 
family  men  and  women  into  these  in- 
creasingly hazardous  occupations,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  provide  them  with 
the  security  of  knowing  that  their  fam- 
ilies will  be  provided  for  should  they  be 
severely  disabled  or  killed  as  a  result  of 
their  work.  The  need  to  fill  these  jobs 
with  capable  men  and  women  and  our  ob- 
ligation to  them  is  just  as  great  whether 
they  serve  at  the  Federal,  State,  or  local 
level. 

I  urge  Senators  to  approve  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  the  Record  should 
show  that  when  the  hearings  were  held 
on  these  and  related  hUls,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Boggs)  appeared  as 
one  of  the  witnesses.  He  appeared  as  one 
of  the  witnesses  because  of  his  longstand- 
ing interest  in  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  his  desire  to  support  peace  of- 
ficers. I  know  of  his  record  in  this  regard 
when  he  was  Governor  of  his  State.  It 
was  a  long  EUid  consistent  and  good  rec- 
ord. Not  only  that,  but  as  he  has  pointed 
out.  he  introduced  a  similar  bill  that 
would  provide  the  same  benefits. 

At  this  time  I  acknowledge  with  appre- 
ciation the  support  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  gave  us  during  the  time  of  our 
hearings  and  I  thank  him  for  the  fine 
statement  he  has  made  on  the  floor  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska.  I  am  happy  to  join  with  him 
and  with  other  Members  of  the  Senate  in 
moving  this  legislation  forward. 

The  PRESroma  officer.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
ciiarged  equally  to  both  aides. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Hie  clerk  will 
caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ongnimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

•nie  PRESIDIMa  OFFICER.  Without 

objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  nihiols. 

■nie  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
Btcff  from  Illinois  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  distinguished  friend,  the  Senator 
fiom  Nebraska,  and  wish  to  commend 
both  the  Saiator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McCLELLAN)  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
tuBska  (Mr.  Hhuska)  for  the  legislation 
that  is  before  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  our  public  safety  offl- 
oeis — our  policemen  and  women,  sher- 
iffs, correctional  guards,  firefighters,  and 
National  Guardsmen — are  a  group  of 
men  and  women  who  guard  that  tenu- 
out  line  that  separates  us  from  anarchy, 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  the  brave 
deeds  and  quick  responses  of  these  dedi- 
cated men  and  women.  However,  in  the 
past,  our  praise  and  thanks  has  been 
pitifully  small  in  comparison  to  the  sacri- 
fices that  these  people  are  called  upon  to 
make  both  day  and  night. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  with  the  bill 
we  are  considering  today,  S.  2087.  the 
Congress  will  begin  to  deal  effectively 
with  some  of  the  harsh  realities  which 
face  these  public  service  officers  and 
tbeir  families.  This  bill  is  also  a  part  of 
S.  2994  which  I  was  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor. It  provides  that  the  families  of  public 
safety  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty 
may  receive  up  to  $50,000  and  that  those 
oiBcers  who  are  dismembered  may  re- 
ceive up  to  $25,000  for  each  limb,  up  to  a 
total  of  $50,000.  There  is  no  monetary 
value  that  we  can  put  on  the  life  of  a 
father,  or  the  arm  or  eye  of  a  young 
man;  there  is  no  amoimt  of  money  which 
oould  compensate  a  family  for  the  loss 
of  their  loved  one.  However,  this  bill  does 
belp  to  ease  the  loss  by  insuring  that 
economic  deprivation  will  not  be  an 
added  burden  for  the  family.  The  action 
of  the  Senate  today  will  see  to  it  that 
money  is  coming  into  the  family  at  a 
time  when  its  main  source  of  income  has 
been  terminated. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  6  years.  I 
have  visited  with  many  of  the  grief- 
stricken  families  of  police  officers  killed 
In  the  line  of  duty.  In  almost  every  case, 
these  families  faced  an  uncertain  future 
due  to  the  fact  that  their  husbands  did 
not  have  proper  or  adequate  life  insur- 
ance. Often,  these  families  were  too 
yoimg  to  have  saved  much  money.  Any- 
one who  has  met  with  families  in  this 
situation,  as  I  have,  knows  that  we  in  the 
Congress  must  help  ease  the  burden  of 
these  families  who  have  given  so  much 
to  the  communities  in  which  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers  served. 

I  am  especially  pleased  at  the  retro- 
activity section  of  this  bill  which  will 
cover  public  service  officers  killed  or 
wounded  in  the  line  of  duty  since  Janu- 
ary 1,  1967.  Though  it  is  unfortunately 
true  that  an  arbitrary  line  has  to  be 
drawn  in  these  matters,  I  feel  that  the 
one  agreed  to  is  a  fair  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  pleased  to  co- 
sponsor  this  provision  as  part  of  S.  2994, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  speak  in  favor  of  this 
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bill  today.  I  urge  my  oolleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  overwhelmingly  passing  this 
very  important  legislation.  This  can  be 
our  way  of  rapturing  some  of  the  sacri- 
fices that  have  been  made  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  all  of  oar  communities. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  address 
a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
I  ask  if  I  might  be  advised  as  to  what 
the  procedures  will  be  in  the  House  and 
what  action  has  been  taken  by  that  body 
so  that  we  might  expect  enactment  of 
this  legislation  in  this  legislative  year 
within  the  next  5  weeks  and  its  signature 
by  the  President. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  that  it  is  our  hope  that  action  will 
be  taken.  A  measure  is  pending.  I  do 
not  know  the  exact  extent  of  the  hear- 
ings held  at  this  time,  but  some  have 
been  held  on  this  general  question. 
Whether  they  have  been  concluded  I 
am  not  informed.  But  it  is  our  hope 
that  this  bill  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion so  it  can  be  laid  on  the  President's 
table  for  signature  Into  law  before  this 
Congress  adjourns  sine  die. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  urge  all  of  us,  and  I 
trust  we  will,  to  urge  our  colleagues  in 
the  other  body  to  act  promptly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  the  Senator  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  know  that  when  we 
adopt  this  measure  today  I  intend  to 
telephone  the  superintendent  of  police 
in  Chicago  and  advise  him  of  our  action, 
and  urge  that  he.  the  mayor  of  Chicago, 
and  other  public  officials  urge  upon  our 
colleagues  in  the  Illinois  delegation  their 
swift  and  prompt  action  in  this  regard. 

I  also  intend  to  telephone  some  of  the 
widows  of  policemen  whose  homes  I  have 
visited,  and  the  fimerals  of  husbands  I 
have  attended,  to  advise  them  of  what  we 
have  done.  I  know  it  will  mean  a  great 
deal  from  the  standpoint  of  family  secu- 
rity. On  the  first  day  of  business  the  Sen- 
ate has  addressed  itself  to  this  Important 
matter  and  It  wUl  do  a  tremendous 
amount  to  raise  their  morale  and  spirits, 
and  the  morale  and  spirits  of  all  police 
forces  in  this  country. 

Again.  I  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Nebraska  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
the  leadership  that  has  been  provided  in 
this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  Who  yields 
time? 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICiaa.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 


The  amendment  was  read  as  follows: 
On  page  7,  after  line  IS,  add  tbe  following 
new  subaectlon: 

"(e)  In  Ueu  of  tbe  benefit  prorlded  under 
BubMction  (a),  any  recipient  eligible  under 
section  627  may  elect  to  receive  compensation 
under  the  prorlaloxu  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act.  6  VB.C,  Chap- 
ter 81 ,  as  If  the  pubUc  safety  officer  had  been 
covered  by  such  Act." 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  with  those  who  have  expressed  their 
deep  appredatton  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  for  the 
work  that  he  has  done  in  thia  area  to  try 
to  provide  benefits  for  our  policemen, 
firefighters,  and  their  families.  Some  time 
ago,  I  introduced  a  bill  that  is  designated 
S.  1081.  The  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
During  the  deliberations  the  other  day 
on  this  particular  matter — S.  2087 — be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I 
did  not  feel  it  appropriate  at  that  time 
to  bring  my  bill  to  the  attention  of  the 
full  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  We  had 
four  or  five  sections  of  a  bill;  there  were 
controversies;  and  I  did  not  want  to  mud- 
dy the  water  or  cloud  the  water  but  I 
did  want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  now,  the  provisions  of  this  meas- 
ure and  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
if  he  would  give  it  the  most  careful  con- 
sideration. 

The  amendment  which  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  called  up  would  make 
available  the  present  Federal  Employees' 
Compensation  Act  benefits  to  all  police- 
men and  also  to  firefighters  injured  in 
the  course  of  their  duty.  These  same  ben- 
efits are  now  available  under  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  8191. 
with  respect  to  those  injured  or  who  are 
killed  enforcing  the  law  with  respect  to 
a  Federal  crime.  So  I  would  want  to  ex- 
tend these  benefits  to  aU  police  and  fire- 
fighters, whether  or  not  they  are  engaged 
in   Federal  law  enforcement  activities. 

The  way  the  law  is  written  now  there 
is  a  distinction  between  a  policeman 
killed  In  a  small  community  while  trying 
to  enforce  the  law  with  respect  to  a  Fed- 
eral crime,  which  may  have  been  com- 
mitted in  a  large  community  and  the  way 
that  same  officer  and  his  family  are 
treated  if  he  is  killed  In  the  line  of  duty 
in  connection  with  a  State  crime.  It  is  a 
distinction  which  has  no  merit.  And  so 
I  would  erase  that  distinction.  And  I 
feel  that  firefighters  also  should  be  com- 
pensated the  same  as  police.  All  public 
safety  does  not  involve  law  enforcement 
as  such,  but  firefighters  too  put  their 
Uves  on  the  line  daily  for  us.  and  they 
as  well  as  policemen  should  receive  these 
maximum  benefits. 

The  amendment  I  have  introduced 
would  provide  that  we  give  to  the  poUce 
officer  or  the  firefighter,  or  his  or  her 
family,  the  choice  of  taking  the  $50,000 
lump  s\im  benefit  in  the  biU  u  it  is,  or  to 
receive  compensation  imder  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act.  In  many 
Instances,  particularly  In  the  case  of  a 
widow  with  several  children  or  in  the 
case  of  a  long  term  disability  of  a  police 
officer  or  firefighter  these  benefits  would 
be  slgniflcanUy  greater  in  terms  of  nec- 
essary reimbursement  and  compensation 
to   that   policeman,   firefighter,   or  his 
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family  than  could  be  achieved  under  the 
$50,000  lump  sum  pwkyment. 

Inasmuch  aa  presently  we  have  this 
one  provision  of  law  under  which  poUce 
can  receive  these  benefits.  I  wonder 
If  the  Senator  would  consider  giving  the 
opUon  to  the  injured  poUceman  or  flxe- 
flghter— or  his  family— to  take  either 
the  $60  000  lump  sum  or  the  benenu 
presently  made  available  under  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act  tor 
that  one  particular  category  of  police 
officers— those  involved  in  Federal  law 
enforcement  activities? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  wUI 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  presents  some  issues  that. 
I  thiik.  deserve  study.  I  do  not  think 
hasty  acUon  should  be  taken.  The  dlstin- 
gviished  Senator  from  Indiana  notes  that 
those  who  may  be  killed  wh:  j  undertak- 
ing to  enforce  a  Federal  law  would  be 
entitled  to  Federal  workmen's  compen- 
sation under  existing  law.  He  then  pro- 
poses that  all  policemen  not  enforcing 
Federal  law  also  come  under  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  would  like  to  make  this  suggestion 
to  the  Senator,  who  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  who. 
I  note,  did  not  raise  this  quesUon  when 
the  bill  was  before  the  committee  for 
consideration.  Since  he  has  also  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  carry  out  what  he  seeks 
to  do  by  this  amendment,  and  that  bill 
is  now  pending  before  the  Government 
Operations  Committee.  I  would  hope  that 
he  might  allow  that  bill  to  take  Its  due 
course,  and  that  the  Senator  would  let 
the  committee  work  its  will  on  it.  make 
a  report,  and  either  report  the  bill  favor- 
ably  or  with  such  amendments  as  it 
would  deem  advisable,  and  not  compli- 
cate this  bill.  I  would  hope  he  would  let 
the  two  Issues  stand  separately. 

I  would  also   suggest   to  my   distin- 
g\ilshed  friend  from  Indiana  that  this  bill 
has  to  go  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  imderstand  a  Member  of  the  House, 
Representative  Jacobs.  Is  Interested  in 
the  same  bill  that  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana Is  discussing.  I  would  like  to  urge. 
or  suggest,  most  respectfully,  that  the 
Senator  let  the  bin  pass  as  it  Is.  without 
his  amoidment,  and  then,  working  with 
Representative  Jacobs  and  others  who 
may  share  the  Senator's  views,  let  the 
House  work  Its  will  on  the  proposal  and 
then  let  tt  go   to  conference.   In  the 
meantime  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
study  this  proposal,  and  we  might  be  able 
to  reach  an  accommodation. 

But  I  am  not  prepared  here  on  the 
floor  to  make  a  snap  Judgment,  in  view 
of  the  committee's  having  reported  the 
bill  in  its  present  form,  and  this  matter 
not  having  been  considered  by  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  I  would  like  the  Sena- 
tor to  do  that. 

If  we  take  a  vote  on  It.  and  it  is 
adopted,  of  course.  It  wlU  go  to  confer- 
ence: but  if  it  is  not  adopted,  and  the 
House  should  Insert  It  In  the  bill,  it 
would  make  it  a  little  more  dlfOcult  for 
the  cooferencee  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  yield  to  a  House  provision  of  that 
character. 


There  are  some  other  problems  in  con- 
nection with  this  proposal  that  concerns 
me  I  know  it  leaves  it  to  the  dependent 
to  make  the  election,  but  what  if  there  is 
a  dependent  mother  and  a  child  who  is 
under  guardianship?  Who  would  make 
the  decision?  They  both  cannot  make  the 
decision. 

I  think  there  are  .some  possible  com- 
pUcations  that  need  to  be  worked  out 
here  We  should  not  accept  this  measure 
in  this  way.  It  might  take  a  lot  more 
language  than  is  proposed  here  to  get  it 
into  proper  form  to  make  it  workable. 
I  say  this  becaase  I  am  interested,  as 
the  Senator  is,  in  making  certain  that 
dependents  of  officers  who  may  be  slain 
are  given  some  measure  of  support  and 
security,  after  they  have  made  the  great 
sacrifice  of  losing  their  father  or  hus- 
band, as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  HRDSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  . 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  this  time  out 

of  my  time.  ,     ^    ,      ,. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  view  and  the  hope  just  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
The  solicitude  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  consistently  shown  for  the  welfare 
and  well-being  of  police  officers  is  weU 
known.  I  know  he  has  very  fine  objec- 
tives in  mind,  but  it  should  be  recalled 
that  one  reason  for  the  bill  being  in  the 
form  it  is  is  to  achieve  ease  and  simpUcity 
in  making  a  claim  and  processing  it.  We 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  get  into  the 
very  technical  matter  of  engrafting  this 
gratuity  or  its  equivalent  in  terms  of  the 
Federal  Employees  Act.  It  is  not  an  act 
which  Is  within  the  purview  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  I  do  not  recall, 
and  I  am  not  currently  toformed,  as  to 
whether  it  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,    the    Government    Operations 
Committee,  or  the  Finance  Committee, 
but  it  is   not  in   the  purview  of  our 
committee. 

I  Join  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in 
the  request  that  perhaps  the  amendment 
could  be  withdrawn,  with  the  idea  of  get- 
ting it  processed  in  the  other  body,  and 
then  considering  it  in  conference,  if  they 
would  see  fit  to  come  forward  with  such 
a  proposal. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
if  any  there  be. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
clined to  follow  the  suggestion  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Nebraska,  but  before  doing 
so  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  does  not  make  this 
offer  of   an   amendment  lightly.   I  see 
present  in  the  Chamber  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ksv- 
NiDY) ,  who  was  a  part  of  the  discussion 
In  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  was  vi- 
tally interested  in  this  aspect.  Senators 
will  remember  that  the  last  committee 
meeting  was  rather  tumultous.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  would  have  felt  that 
he  was  not  doing  a  favor  to  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  or  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts    or    other    Senators    by 
bringing  up  this  specific  measure  at  that 
time. 

Second,   the  suggestion  to  pursue  it 
through    the    Government    Operations 


Committee  is  one  that  really  holds  little 
hope  as  far  as  can  be  determined  from 
past  history.  My  measure  has  been  before 
that  committee  for  the  best  piu-t  of  3 
years. 

We  are  now  discussing  what  we  do  u  a 
society  to  provide  sustenance — there  is 
no  way  we  can  replace  the  loss — ^to  those 
who  remain  after  a  policeman  or  a  fire- 
fighter is  taken  from  them  or  left  in  a 
disabled  condition.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  all  want  to  provide  the  most  effective 
and  helpful  scheme  of  benefits,  however, 
our  final  determination  of  those  benefits 
is  arrived  at. 

I  wanted  to  point  out  the  reason  why 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  felt  dutybound 
to  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  now  was  that 
when  this  measure  was  last  considered, 
in  1968,  in  the  case  of  police  killed  or 
injured  while  enforcing  Federal  law,  the 
Senate  position  at  that  time  was  for  a 
lump  sum  benefit.  The  House  pursued  the 
route  discussed  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, and  there  was  a  compromise. 
There  was  a  melding  together.  It  was  ac- 
complished. The  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
I  am  sure,  will  remember  that,  although 
he  brings  attention  to  this  matter,  the 
compromise  was  between  the  Senate  ver- 
sion  a  $25,000  lump  sum,  and  the  House 

version— benefits  from  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act.  When  I  re- 
membered that  and  when  I  recaUed  the 
obstacle  in  the  House  with  reference  to 
acceptance  of  the  lump  sum  benefit,  I 
thought  it  would  be  helpful  to  offer  this 
amendment  now  to  facilitate  compromise 
with  the  House. 

If  the  Senator  will  bear  with  me  whfle 
I  point  out  those  instances  where  I  think 
we  have  a  stronger  bill,  I  will  do  so  and 
then  withdraw  my  amendment.  I  in- 
tend to  pursue  it  diligently  with  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  with  the  imderstand- 
Ing  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  will  proceed 
with  this  approach  If  the  House  agrees 
to  go  along  with  it. 

Under  my  amendment,  a  widow  wltn- 
out  children  would  get  45  percent  of  what 
her  husband  was  earning.  And  she  would 
get  it  for  Ufe  or  until  she  remarried,  a 
she  has  children,  she  gets  40  percent  plus 
15  percent  for  each  child  until  she  re- 
marries, or  her  children  reach  the  age 
of  18.  or  22  if  they  are  students.  This 
widow's  and  children's  compensation 
could  be  as  high  as  75  percent  of  the 
deceased  policeman  or  firefighter's  sal- 

ftTV. 

If  we  take  that  amount  on  a  monthly 
annuity  basis  for  a  mother  with  young 
children,  and  compare  it  with  the  $50,000 
lump  sum  settlement,  we  will  see  that  a 
mother  with  three  small  children  gets 
significantly  more  that  way.  Invested  at 
6  percent.  $50,000  would  yield  oiUy  $3,000 
annually.  A  widow  with  three  children 
under  my  approach  would  get  $7,500  an- 
nually. 

Or  take  the  cost  of  an  injured  or  dis- 
abled poUceman  or  firefighter.  Under  this 
bill  only  if  a  man  lost  most  of  his  hand 
or  foot  or  eye  would  he  be  compensated 
at  all,  and  then  no  matter  what  the  ex- 
tent of  his  injury,  his  highest  benefit 
would  be  $50,000.  Under  my  approach, 
such  an  injured  or  disabled  policeman 
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or  firefighter  could  get  the  full  ran»e  of 
rtCh  benefits — medical  care,  rehabili- 
tation and  far  more  Uberal  compensa- 
tion for  loss  of  his  limbs,  or  his  eyesight, 
or  his  hearing— or  any  other  disability. 

Now  If  her  husband  is  slain  while 
enforcing  a  Federal  criminal  act  she 
would  be  eUgible  for  these  benefite.  But 
il  he  was  not,  then  she  is  not  eligible.  It 
geems  to  me  it  makes  no  difference  how 
the  husband  is  killed  or  injured — the 
need,  the  sorrow,  and  the  Justification 
gre  Just  as  great.  But  any  amendment 
would  allow  each  beneficiary  to  choose 
whether  he  or  she  wanted  the  lump  sum 
or  the  annuity  type  payment. 

The  PREfiXDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  care  to  use  any  addi- 

Uonal  time?  ^    .^     .     t 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  1  more  minute. 

I  have  expressed  my  views  about  this 
matter,  and  am  stiU  hopeful  that  the 
suggestion,  which  I  made  in  all  sincerity, 
win  be  accepted  and  that  if  the  House 
of  Representatives  brings  in  a  different 
approach,  in  the  form  of  payment  under 
a  workmen's  compensation  type  plan,  for 
example,  then  we  will  try  to  resolve  tlie 
matter  in  conference.  If  that  is  the  will  of 
the  House,  and  Waey  prefer  to  do  it  that 
way,  or  if  they  make  amendments  to  this 
bill  after  due  consideration  of  it,  and  try 
to  bring  in  a  dual  plan,  so  to  speak,  then 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  consider  the 
matter  in  conference. 

I  am  not  taking  a  position  unalterably 
opposed  to  this  proposal;  I  just  do  not 
want  to  legislate  in  the  dark  here. 

There  are  complications  in  it.  in  my 
judgment,  that  need  to  be  studied  and 
resolved  with  some  jiteUigent  arrange- 
ment, and  not  just  haphazardly. 

That  is  the  only  concern  I  have.  As  I 
say,  I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  is  just  as  anxious  as  I 
am  to  try  to  accomplish  the  same  objec- 
tive that  I  have. 

In  reference  to  the  bill  in  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Committee,  it  may  have 
been  there  a  year  or  tonger.  but  I  do  not 
recall  any  request  for  hearings  on  it,  and 
after  all.  we  do  have  a  heavy  workload, 
some  of  us,  and  often  we  are  not  able  to 
accommodate  every  problem  that  we  are 
presented. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Tte  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  himself  ad- 
ditional time? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like, 
for  the  sake  of  the  record  and  If  an 
amendment  is  submitted,  now  or  some- 
where else,  to  talk  about  what  we  really 
want  to  accomplish  here. 

It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  that  the  way 
the  measure  is  now  worded,  if  a  police 
officer  is  killed  or  wounded  while  enforc- 
ing a  Federal  law,  under  the  law  as  It  Is 
now.  he  or  his  survivors  would  qualify 
for  Federal  Employment  Compensati<Hi 
Act  benefits  under  section  8191  of  title  5. 

If  he  Is  killed,  under  the  present  bill.  Is 


it  not  also  true  that  In  addition  to  the 
federal  Emplogrment  CompwiBation  Act 
benefits  tbe  family  would  receive  an  ad- 
ditional $50,000  lump  sum? 

Mr.  McCLKLLAN.  That  ts  true. 
Mr.  BAYH.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  trying  to  provide  more  benefits  to 
firemen  and  policemen,  not  less,  but  I  am 
just  pointing  that  out,  to  show  that  there 
is  a  discrepancy  in  the  bUl  as  it  Is  now. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  that  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  recwisidering 
this    aspect    of    the    bill    before    It    is 

finally 

Mr.  BAYH.  So  that  Federal  officials 
who  would  get  killed  today  would  be 
entitled  to  both  of  them.  too.  The  only 
people  who  would  not  be  entitled  to  both 
are  the  State  and  local  police  and  fire- 
fighters whom  we  are  trying  to  help. 

The  concern  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  is  that  It  is  pretty  difficult 
to  compensate  somebody  too  much  who 
lajrs  down  his  Ufe. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  realize  that,  and 
that  in  trying  to  work  these  things  out, 
as  the  Senator  has  discovered  here,  with 
all  of  our  work,  sometimes  we  are  not 
able  to  handle  aU  of  these  problems  at 
one  time,  and  some  of  these  matters  may 
deserve  further  cMislderatlon.  But  I 
hope  the  bill  wUl  not  be  further  compU- 
cated. 

Mr.  BAYH.  I  shall  piirsue  this  with 
some  of  our  brethren  over  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  but  I  call  this  to  the 
Senator's  attention  so  that  we  may  all 
work  together  cooperatively.  We  aU 
want  to  see  that  our  poUcemen  and  fire- 
men are  fairly  and  adequately  treated. 
Money  cannot  replace  a  father  or  a  hus- 
band, nor  can  we  really  compensate  a 
yoimg  man  who  loses  his  arm  or  his 
eyes.  But  we  can  take  what  steps  we  may 
to  make  the  loss  easier  to  bear,  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  all  resolve  these  im- 
portant questions  satisfactorily,  in  the 
interests  of  these  brave  men  and  women 
and  their  famiUes. 

Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
vield  myself  1  additional  minute.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana. 
I  believe  this  colloquy  has  made  a  valua- 
ble contribution  to  the  consideration  of 
this  measure  and  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  myself  1 
more  minute,  and  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  the 
Senator's  attention  to  p8«e  5,  the  bottom 
one-third  of  the  page  where  it  gives  the 
definitions. 

(7)  Defines  "puWic  safety  officer,"  and 
then  (A)  states: 

The  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws,  in- 
cludtng  highway  patrol,  or  the  maintenance 
of  clvU  peace  by  the  natlon&l  guard  or  the 
Armed  Forces, 

Now,  this  "maintenance  of  clvU  peace" 
refers,  I  assume,  to  when  the  National 


Guard  or  the  Army  or  Reserves  are  called 
out  on  public  ^ty. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  It  apply  If  the 
National  Guard  la  called  out  1^  the  Gov- 
emor,  and  not  federalized? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would,  because 
they  are  acUng  In  the  performance  of 
their  duty  at  that  time  which  would  be 
law  enforcement. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  So  they  would  not  have 
to  be  federalized,  as  we  call  It,  in  ordn 
to  come  within  the  provisions  of  this  act? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No,  they  would  not 
have  to  be  federalized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  That  is  the  reason 
for  bringlns  them  within  the  act,  because 
sometimes  the  National  Guard  is  called 
on  to  help  preserve  civil  order. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  And  when  they  are 
called  on,  it  Is  frequently  a  serious 
matter. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Tes.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendmrnt. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESnaiNG  OFFICER.  On  whose 
time  is  the  quorum  can  to  be  nmde? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  not  be  charged  to 
either  side.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  for  the  quorum  caU 
be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered, 

tJSx.  HRUBKA.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Canrflna. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
problem  of  crime  in  the  United  States 
has  been  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
the  American  people  and  to  Congress  in 
recent  years.  While  main  attention  has 
been  focused  on  the  necessity  for  reduc- 
ing criminal  activities  and  on  assisting 
the  victims  of  crime,  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee has  also  felt  that  it  Is  extremely 
important  to  foctis  on  the  problems  of 
law  enforcement  personnel  in  this  coun- 
try. The  number  of  police  officers  who 
have  been  the  victims  of  felonious  kiU- 
ings  has  risen  dramatleally  from  37  in 
1961  to  128  In  1971.  In  addition.  It  has 
been  found  that  State  and  local  assist- 
ance to  the  families  of  deceased  police- 
men and  firemen  is  not  adequate.  Indeed, 
there  are  18  States  which  provide  no  sur- 
vivors benefits  to  the  families  of  peace 
ofBcers  slain  in  the  line  of  duty. 

With  these  factors  in  mind,  S.  2087. 
the  Public  Safety  Officers  Benefits  Act 
of  1972.  was  conceived.  This  bill  provides 
for  a  gratuity  of  $50,000  to  be  paid  to 
the  depoidents  of  public  safety  officers 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  as  a  result  of 
a  crime.  In  the  case  of  d1  wnwn  bw  men  t 
under  »iiwn*r  circumstances  the  sum  of 
$25,000  Is  to  be  paid  to  the  victim  for 
single  dlsmemberm«it  and  $50,000  for 
multiple  dismemberment.  The  benefits 
awarded  under  this  bUI  would  not  be 
subject  to  Federal  Income  tax. 
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Mr.  Preddent,  I  believe  passage  of  this 
bin  Is  meet  Important  as  I  am  confident 
It  will  accomplish  two  highly  worthwhile 
purposes.  First.  It  win  provide  much- 
needed  compensation  to  the  men  Mid 
their  families  who  are  responsible  for  the 
public  safety  of  American  cltlasns.  Testi- 
mony before  the  Judiciary  Ck>mmlttee  In- 
dicated this  bill  was  supported  by  the 
admlnlstraUon  and  by  numerous  associ- 
ations of  law  enforcement  ofBclals,  In- 
cluding the  National  Sheriffs  Associa- 
tion and  Heroes,  Inc..  an  organization 
of  volunteers  to  aid  the  survivors  of  de- 
ceased policemen  and  firemen.  Their 
testimony,  as  well  as  that  of  others, 
clearly  indicates  there  Is  a  great  need 
for  these  benefits  and  that  at  present 
the  families  who  are  left  when  public 
safety  ofBcers  are  killed  suffer  severe  fi- 
nancial hardship.  The  cost  of  approp-i- 
ate  Insurance  is  much  higher  for  these 
men  than  for  other  citizens. 

The  second  reason  why  I  believe  this 
bill  should  be  passed  Is  that  I  am  confi- 
dent that  it  will  promote  and  encourage 
more  effective  law  enforcement.  It  will 
certainly  provide  additional  incentive  in 
the  recruitment  of  public  safety  officers 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion. It  will  provide  a  substantial  boost 
to  the  morale  of  public  safety  officers  and 
their  families.  The  problem  of  crime  In 
our  society  greatly  affects  all  Americans 
and  any  action  which  the  Congress  can 
take  to  improve  this  situation  should  be 
taken. 

Mr.  President,  the  term  "pubUc  safety 
officer"  is  defined  in  this  bill  to  be  In- 
clusive rather  than  exclusive  and  ap- 
plies to  policemen,  highway  patrolmen, 
court  and  prison  personnel,  and  firemen, 
as  well  as  others.  This  bill  represents  a 
serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress to  provide  financial  security  to  pub- 
lic safety  officers  and  their  families  and 
to  help  combat  the  serious  crime  rate  in 
this  country.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  pass 
this  worthwhile  measure. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  th'^  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PHESEDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legisl.^tive  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Stat- 
roRs) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered ; 
aind.  without  objection,  the  amendment 
will  be  printed  In  the  Rbcoro. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  th»  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  title:  

Ti'iiiS  n 

TbU  title  may  be  otted  aa  the  "PubUc  Safety 
Officers'  Oroap  liUa  Insxiranoe  Act  of  1073." 
oacuuuTxox  or  rumrosa 

Sac.  101 .  It  la  the  dedand  purpoee  of  Con- 
greaa  In  thla  title  to  promote  the  pubUo  wel- 
fare by  eatabllablng  a  means  of  meeting  the 
flnanolal  needa  of  public  aafety  oAoara  or 
their  snrrtTlnf  de|<endenta  through  group 
Ufa,  aoddantal  death,  and  dismemberment 
insuranoa.  and  to  aaalat  State  and  local  gov- 
emoMnta  to  provide  auoh  Insxiranoe. 

DnuaaMCB  vboobam  authousbd 

Bwj.  lOS.  Th»  OmxUbus  Orlme  Omtrol  and 
Safe  BteeeU  Aot  of  IQM,  as  amended,  la 
amended  by — 


(1)  redealgnaUng  gectlona  461  through  466,  least  every  three  years  and  when  a  partlet* 
respeotlvely,  aa  aectlona  431  through  426;  pating  company  wlthdrawe. 

(2)  redealgnatlng  sectloca  601  through  sai,  "(c)  The  Artmlntatratlon  shall  estabUoh 
respectively,  as  sections  660  through  670:  a  formula  under  which  the  amount  of  insur- 

(3)  redealgnating  parts  F,  O.  H,  and  I  of  anoe  retained  by  an  Usulng  company  after 
title  I,  respectively,  as  parw  I,  J,  K,  and  L  of  ceding  reinsurance,  and  the  amount  of  re- 
tltle  I'  and  insurance  ceded  to  each  reinsurer,  is  in  pro- 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  of  part  P  of  title  I.  as  portion  to  the  total  amount  of  each  corn- 
amended  by  this  Act,  the  following  new  part:  pany'B  group  life  insurance,  excluding  in- 
••Pa«t    O— Public    SArmr    Officds'    Obottp  eurance   purchased   under   this   subpart,  to 

PAST   ^^^^^^^J^^^j^^"^  force  in  the  umted  States  on  the  determlna- 

,    .,          .  tlon  date,  which  is  the  most  recent  December 
"S*c.  600.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part—  jj  j^  which  information  la  available  to  the 
"(1)     'chUd'     includes    as     stepchUd,    an  AdmlnlatraUon.  In  determining  the  pnKxw- 
adopted  chUd.  an  illegitimate  chUd.  ana  a  tiQ^g   ^jj^  portion  of  a  company's  group  life 
posthumous  child;  insurance  in  force  on  the  determination  date 
"(3)    'month'   means  a    month   that   runs  m  excess  of  SIOO.OOCOOO  shaU  be  reduced  by— 
from  a  given  day  in  one  month  to  a  day  of  "<i)   26  per  centum  of  the  first  $100,000- 
the   oorresiwnding   number   In   the   next   or  qoq  of  t^e  excess- 
specified  succeeding  month,  except  when  the  ..^^^   g^           centum  of  the  second  $100,- 
last  month  has  not  so  many  days.  In  which  qqo  qOO  of  the  excess; 
event  It  expires  on  the  last  day  of  the  month  ..^^^  ^^  ^^  centum  of  the  third  HOO.OOO.- 

*"**                          ,          —      .                -  — .^.,  000  of  the  excess;  and 

"(3)   'public  safety  ofBcer'  means  a  jjerson  .,,,„,                 ..          ,  ^^ 

who  is  employed  fuU  time  by  a  State  or  unit  ■(4)  ^  P*'  centum  of  the  remaining  ex- 

of  general  local  government  in —  <^^- 

"(A)   the  enforcement  of  the  criminal  laws,  However,  the  amount  retained  by  or  ceded 

including  highway  patrol,  to  a  company  may  not  exceed  36  per  cen- 

"(B)    a   correctional    program,   facility,   or  turn  of  the  amount  of  the  company's  total 

Institution  where  the  activity  Is  potentially  life  Insurance  in  force  in  the  United  States 

dangerous  because  of  contact  with  criminal  on  the  determination  date, 

suspects,  defendants,  prisoners,  probationers,  "(d)   The  Administration  may  modify  the 

or  parcdees,  computations  under   this  section  as  neees- 

"(C)   a  court  having  criminal  or  juvenile  sary  to  carry  out  the  Intent  of  this  aectloa. 

deltoquent  Jurisdiction  where  the  activity  Is  "pEieoNS  xnbttvkd;   AicotTNT 

potentially    dangerous  ^^^»"f„^f '  ^f^*;**^*  "S«c.  503.  (a)  Any  policy  of  insurance  pnr- 

wlth  criminal  suspects,  defendants,  prisoners,  ^^^^^           ^    A«talnl»ttaUon    under   this 

probationers,  otp^olees,  or  subpart  shaU  automatically  insure  any  pub- 

(D)    nrengniing.  j^^    safety    officer   employed   on   a   full-time 

but  doee  not  Include  any  person  eligible  to  ^^^^^  ^^   ^   ^^^^  ^  ^^^^   ^   general  loeal 

participate  in  the  Insurance  program  eatab-  government  which  haa    (1)    applied  to  the 

llahed  by  chapter  87  of  title  6  of  the  United  Administration  for  participation  in  the  In- 

Statea  CJode  or  any  person  participating  in  g^^ance  program  under  this  subpart,  and  (2) 

the  program  eatabllahed  by,  Subchap^  UI  „-^^  f^  deduct  from  such  officer's  pay  the 

of  chapter  19  of  Title  38  of  the  United  States  ^^^^^^  ^  gy^h  officer's  contribution,  if  any. 

Code.  and  forward  such  amount  to  the  Admhtis- 

"Subpart  1 — Nationwide  Program  of  Group  tratlon   or   such    other   agency   or  office  as 

Life  Insurance  fc»-  Public  Safety  Officers  ^  designated  by  the  Administration  as  the 

•kucibus  iw8u«anc«  companies  collection  agency  or  office  for  such  contrlbu- 

"Sac    601    (a)   The  Administration  Is  au-  tlons.    The    Insurance   provided    under   this 

thoS^^thout^lUrd  to  section  3709  of  subpart  »b*U  tal.e  «««;=»  ^^'JX.Uon  ^d  ^ 

the  Revised  Statutee!  aa  amended  (41  UJS.C  «g«e<l  »PO^  ^y  the  Administration  and  the 

SS^^h^Tfro^  one  or  more  life  insur-  responsible    olBclals    of   the   State   or   jm^t 

an^oSi^ies  a  poUcy  or  policies  of  group  of  general  local  government  making  appUca- 

wri^SSince  to  provide  thrbenefite  spwsi-  tlon  for  participation  to  the  program  as  to 

fled  in  this  subpart.  Bach  such  life  insurance  pubUc  safety  officers  then  on  the  payroUjmd 

company  must  ( 1 )   be  licensed  to  Issue  Ufe.  as  to  public  safety  officers  thweafter  entering 

Sen^    death,    and    dismemberment    m-  on  fulKtlme  duty  from  the  flrrt  day  of  wch 

^^  in  each  of  the  fifty  States  of  the  «\i»^y• -I^f '^^'^**  P^^**??, ''^  *^  •"^2^ 

United  Statea  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  so  Insure  aU  such  public  safety  offlcew 

and  (3)   as  of  the  moet  recent  December  31  unless  any  such  officer  elects  in  writing  not 

for  which  information  Is  available  to  the  Ad-  to   be   insured   under   this   subpart.   If  any 

ministration,  have  in  effect  at  least  1  per  such  officer  elects  not  to  be  Insured  ujoder 

centum  of  the  total  amount  of  group  life  In-  thU  subp«^  he  may  thereafter,  if  eUglble, 

surance  which  aU  life  aisurance  companies  be  insured  under  this  subpart  upon  written 

have  in  effect  In  the  United  States.  appUcatlon,  proof  of  good  health,  »nd  com- 

"(b)   Any  life  insurance  company  Issuing  pllance  with  such  other  terms  and  conditions 

such  a  policy  ah*U  eetabllah  an  admlnlstra-  as  may  be  preecrlbed  by  the  Administration, 

tlve  offioeat  a  place  and  under  a  name  deslg-  "(b)  A  public  safety  officer  eligible  fw  in- 

nated  by  the  Administration.  surance  under  thla  subpart  U  enUUed  to  oe 

"(c)  The  Administration  may  at  any  time  insured  for  an  amount  of  group  life  Insur- 

diswmtinue  any  policy  which   it  has  pur-  ance.  plus  an  equal  amount  of  group  ac- 

chased  from  any  Insurance  company  under  cidental  death  and  dismemberment  insur- 

thla  subpart.  ance,    in    accordance    with    the    following 

"BKIHBI7RAMCX  schedule: 

"S«c.  503.    (a)    The  Administration  shall 

arrange  with  each  life  Insurance  company 

Issuing  a  policy  under  this  subpart  for  the  d  a„nuii  pay  ij— 

reinsurance,  under  conditions  approved  by     

the  Administration,  of  portions  of  the  total 
amount  of  Insurance  under  the  policy,  deter- 
mined under  this  section,  with  other  life  In-  crMttr  than— 

Buranoe  companies  which  elect  to  participate     

In  the  reinstirance.  g 

"(b)   The  Admmistratlon  shall  determine  a'oaolll'.'.""'." 

for  and  In  advance  of  a  poUcy  year  which     ^^^^ 

companies  are  eligible  to  participate  as  re-     Kj  Jjj 

Insurers  and  the  amount  of  insurance  \mder  gtOOSlII'I""" 

a  poUcy  which  Is  to  be  .Uocated  to  the  taau-     gjgg 

Ing  company  and  to  reinsurers.  The  Admin-  Jislooo'"""""! 

Istration  shall  make  this  determination  at  fxicm'.'.'.'.'.'.'.V." 
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The  amount  of  such  Insurance  shall  auto- 
niBtlcaUy  increase  at  any  time  the  amount 
of  increase  In  the  annual  basic  rate  of  pay 
places  any  stKsh  officer  in  a  new  pay  bracket 
oi  the  schedule  and  any  necessary  adjust- 
jnent  is  made  to  his  contribution  to  the  total 
premium. 

"(c)  Subject  to  conditions  and  limitations 
approved  by  the  Admtolstratlon  which  shall 
be  Included  to  any  policy  purchased  by  It, 
the  group  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment insurance  shall  provide  for  the  foUow- 
Ing  payments : 

"Loss  Amount  payable 

For  loss  of  life Pull  amount  shown  in 

the  schedule  to  sub- 
section   (b)    of   this 
section. 
Loss  of  one  hand  or  of  One-half        of        the 
one  foot  or  loss  of      amount     shown     to 
sight  of  one  eye.  the  schedule  to  sub- 

section   (b)    of   this 
section. 
Loss  of  two  or  more  Pull  amount  shown  to 
such  members,  the  schedule  to  sub- 

section   (b)    of   this 
section. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  group  accidental 
death  and  dismemberment  insurance  that 
may  be  paid  to  the  case  of  any  Insured  as 
the  result  of  any  one  accident  may  not  ex- 
ceed the  amoimt  shown  to  the  schedule  to 
subsection   (b)    of  this  section. 

"(d)  Any  policy  purchased  under  thla  sub- 
part may  provide  for  adjustments  to  pre- 
vent duplication  of  payments  under  any 
program  of  federal  gratuities  for  killed  or 
injured  public  safety  ofBcers. 

"(e)  Group  life  Insurance  shall  toclude 
provisions  approved  by  the  Admtolstratlon 
for  continuance  of  such  life  Insurance  with- 
out requirement  of  contribution  payment 
during  a  period  of  disability  of  a  public  safe- 
ty officer  covered  for  such  life  Insurance. 

"(f)  The  Admtolstratlon  shall  prescribe 
regulations  providing  for  the  conversion  of 
other  than  annual  rates  of  pay  and  shall 
specify  the  types  of  pay  Included  to  annual 
pay. 

"TEBMDIATION  Or  COVKRAGX 

"Sxc.  604.  Each  policy  purchased  under  this 
Vbbpart  shall  contato  a  provision,  to  terms 
approved  by  the  Administration,  to  the  ef- 
fect that  any  Insurance  thereunder  on  any 
public  safety  officer  shall  cease  two  months 
after  (1)  his  separation  or  release  from  full- 
time  duty  as  such  an  officer  or  (3)  dlscontto- 
uance  of  his  pay  as  such  an  officer,  whichever 
la  earlier:  Provided,  however,  That  coverage 
shall  be  conttoued  durtog  i>erlods  of  leave 
or  limited  disciplinary  suspienslon  If  such  an 
officer  authorizes  or  otherwise  agrees  to  make 
or  continue  to  make  any  required  contribu- 
tion for  the  tosurance  provided  by  this  sub- 
part. 

"CONVXBSION 

"Sic.  506.  Each  policy  purchased  under  this 
subpart  shall  contain  a  provision,  to  terms 
approved  by  the  Administration,  for  the  con- 
version of  the  group  Ufe  Insurance  portion 


of  the  pdUcy  to  an  Individual  poUcy  of  Ufe 
tosurance  effective  the  day  foUowlng  the  date 
such  insurance  would  cease  as  provided  to 
section  504  of  this  subpart.  During  the  period 
such  tosiirance  is  in  force,  the  insured,  upon 
request  to  the  Administration,  shaU  be  fur- 
nished a  list  of  life  Insurance  companies 
participating  to  the  program  established  un- 
der this  subpart  and  upon  written  applica- 
tion (within  such  period)  to  the  particlpat- 
tog  company  selected  by  the  Insured  and 
payment  of  the  required  premiums,  the  to- 
STired  shall  be  granted  life  Insurance  without 
a  medical  examination  on  a  permanent  plan 
then  ctirrenOy  written  by  such  company 
which  does  not  provide  for  the  payment  of 
any  sum  less  than  the  face  value  thereof.  In 
addition  to  the  life  insurance  companies 
partlcipattog  in  the  program  established  un- 
der this  subpejl;,  svwh  list  shall  toclude  ad- 
ditional life  Insurance  companies  (not  so 
partlcipattog)  which  meet  quaUfylng  crite- 
ria, terms,  and  conditions  established  by  the 
Administration  and  agree  to  sell  insurance 
to  any  eligible  Insured  to  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"wirHHoujiNO  OF  pancTUMs  moM  pat 
"S«c.  60«.  Durtog  any  period  In  which  a 
public  safety  officer  is  insured  under  a  pol- 
icy of  insurance  purchased  by  the  Adminis- 
tration under  this  subpart,  his  employer 
shall  withhold  each  pay  period  from  his  basic 
or  other  pay  xmtll  separation  or  release  from 
fuU-tlme  duty  as  a  public  aafety  officer  an 
amount  determined  by  the  Administration 
to  be  such  officer's  share  of  the  cost  of  his 
group  Ufe  Insurance  and  accidental  death 
and  dismemberment  insurance.  Any  such 
amotmt  not  withheld  from  the  basic  or  other 
pay  of  such  officer  Insured  under  this  sub- 
part while  on  full-time  duty  as  a  public 
safety  officer,  U  not  otherwise  paid,  shall  be 
deducted  from  the  proceeds  of  any  insurance 
thereafter  payable.  The  initial  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration  to  be  charged 
any  public  safety  officer  tat  each  unit  of  to- 
surance under  this  subpart  may  be  con- 
tinued from  year  to  year,  except  that  the 
Administration  may  redetermine  such 
amount  from  time  to  time  to  accordance 
with  experience. 

"BRAKING    OF   COBT   OF   INSt7»AMCa 

"Sxc.  507.  For  each  month  any  public 
safety  officer  is  insured  under  this  subpart, 
the  Administration  shall  bear  not  more  than 
one-third  of  the  coat  of  Insurance  fw  such 
officer,  at  such  leaser  amount  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  determined  by  the  Admtols- 
tratlon to  be  a  practicable  and  eqidtable 
obligation  of  the  United  States  to  asalating 
'  the  States  and  units  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment to  recruiting  and  retaining  their 
public  safety  officers. 

"IITVESTKKNTS    AND    EXPKNSXB 

"Sbc.  508.  (a)  The  amounts  withheld  from 
the  basic  or  other  pay  of  public  safety  officers 
as  contributions  to  premiums  for  insurance 
under  section  606  of  this  subpart,  any  sums 
contributed  by  the  Administration  under 
section  607  of  this  subpart,  and  any  simis 
contributed  for  insurance  under  this  subpart 
by  States  and  units  of  general  local  govern- 
ment under  section  616  of  this  part,  together 
with  the  tocome  derived  from  any  dividends 
or  premium  rate  readjustment  from  insur- 
ers, shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of  a 
revolving  fund  established  by  section  617  of 
this  part,  AU  premium  payments  on  any  to- 
surance poUcy  cs  policies  purchased  under 
this  subpart  and  the  administrative  costs  to 
the  Administration  at  the  insurance  program 
established  by  this  subpart  shaU  be  paid 
from  the  revolving  fund  by  the  Administra- 
tion. 

"(b)  The  Administration  is  authoriaed  to 
set  aside  out  of  the  revolvtog  fund  such 
amounts  as  may  be  reqiilred  to  me«t  the 
administrative  ooets  to  the  Administration  of 
the  program  and  aU  current  premium  pay- 


ments on  any  policy  ptirchaaed  under  this 
Bul>part.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  U 
authorized  to  toveat  in  and  to  sell  and  retire 
special  Interest-beartog  obUgatlona  of  the 
United  States  tat  Uie  account  of  the  revolving 
fund.  Such  obUgations  Issued  for  this  pur- 
pose shall  have  maturities  fixed  with  due 
regard  for  the  needs  of  the  fund  and  shaU 
bear  totereet  at  a  rate  equal  to  tl>e  average 
market  yield  (computed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  market  quota- 
tions as  of  the  end  of  the  calendar  month 
next  preceding  the  date  of  Issue)  on  all  mar- 
ketable totereet-bearlng  obligations  of  the 
United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
pubUc  debt  which  are  not  due  or  callable 
unUl  after  the  expiration  of  four  years  from 
the  end  of  such  calendar  month;  except  that 
where  such  average  market  yield  Is  not  a 
multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum,  the 
rate  of  toterest  of  such  obUgaUon  shaU  be 
the  multiple  of  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum 
nearest  market  yield.  The  toterest  on  and 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  theae  obliga- 
tions, and  the  tocome  derived  from  dividends 
or  premium  rate  adjustments  from  insurers, 
ahaU  beccone  a  part  of  the  revolving  fund, 

"PI  Wl""^*"""';    PATMSMT   OF    INSUBAirCE 

"Sbc.  509.  (a)  Any  amomit  of  insurance  in 
force  under  this  subpart  on  any  pubUc  safety 
officer  or  former  public  aafety  officer  on  the 
date  of  his  death  shaU  be  paid,  upon  the  es- 
tablishment ot  a  valid  claim  therefor,  to  the 
person  or  persons  surviving  at  the  date  of  his 
death,  to  the  foUowlng  aider  of  precedence: 

"(1)  to  the  benefidary  or  beneficiaries  as 
the  pubUc  safety  oflloer  or  former  public 
safety  officer  may  have  designated  by  a  writ- 
ing received  in  his  employer's  office  prior  to 
his  death; 

"(2)  If  there  Is  no  such  beneficiary,  to  the 
surviving  spouse  of  such  officer  or  former 
officer; 

"(3)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  child  or 
chUdren  of  such  officer  or  former  officer  and 
to  the  descendants  of  deceased  children  by 
representation  in  equal  shares; 

"(4)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  parent 
or  parents  of  such  officer  or  former  officer,  in 
equal  abares;  or 

"(6)  If  none  of  the  above,  to  the  duly  «p- 
pototed  executor  or  administrator  of  the 
estate  of  such  officer  cr  former  officer. 
Provided,  hotoever.  That  If  a  claim  has  not 
been  made  by  a  person  under  this  section 
withto  the  period  set  fc8th  to  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section,  the  amount  payable  shall 
escheat  to  the  credit  of  the  revolvtog  fund 
established  by  section  617  of  this  part. 

"(b)  A  cljUm  for  payment  shall  be  made  by 
a  person  entitled  under  the  order  of  prece- 
dence set  forth  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion withto  two  yean  from  the  date  of  death 
of  a  public  safety  officer  or  former  pubUc 
safety  officer. 

"(c)  The  public  safety  officer  may  elect 
settlement  of  insurance  xinder  this  subpart 
either  to  a  lump  sum  or  to  thlrty-atx  eqiial 
monthly  installments.  If  no  such  electloo  is 
made  by  such  offioer.  the  beneficiary  or  other 
person  entlUed  to  payment  under  thla  sec- 
tion may  elect  settlement  either  to  a  lump 
sum  or  to  thirty-six  equal  monthly  InstaU- 
ments.  If  any  such  officer  has  elected  settle- 
ment to  a  lump  sum,  the  beneficiary  or  other 
person  entlUed  to  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion may  ^ect  aetUement  to  tblrty-«U 
equal  monthly  tostaUmenta. 
"■ASIC  TABLis  or  PKuamca;   aaAnjtwntBNT 


"Sac.  810.  (a)  Bach  poUoy  or  p<41claa  pur- 
chased under  this  subpart  ahaU  Include  for 
the  first  poUcy  year  a  schedule  of  baelc 
premium  rates  by  age  wlilefa  the  AdmliUrtra- 
tlon  ShaU  have  deteRnlned  on  a  basis  oon- 
slstent  with  Um  lowest  wfliedule  of  basic 
premium  ratee  generally  (fliar(ed  for  x>ew 
group  life  Insoranee  poltelaa  iasaed  to  large 
employws,  taking  Into  aooount  expenae  and 
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tick  cbufM  mad  other  ntM  btmd  on  the 
,~t^^i  ab»netmciaaat  at  th*  group.  This 
,^l^^..i^  at  bMlc  pramlum  ntM  by  •«•  ■bAll 
tM  appUmL  Mfl^t  M  otbKwlM  provUled  In 
xm^mMack.  to  th*  dlatdbuttoa  by  ■<•  <tf 
x^  MBOUBt  (tf  group  lUa  ljuur»ac«  and 
group  •ooklMxt*!  daftth  and  dlamamherment 
lQ«ur»i»c«  under  the  policy  »t  lU  d»te  of  Isroe 
to  determine  an  »v«r«ge  baalc  premium  per 
11.000  oX  insurance,  taking  Into  account  all 
aavlnga  based  on  the  elze  ol  the  group 
establlahed  by  this  subpart.  Bach  policy  so 
purchased  shall  also  Include  provisions 
whereby  the  basic  rates  of  premium  deter- 
mined for  the  first  policy  year  shall  be  con- 
tinued tor  suheequent  policy  years,  except 
that  they  may  be  readjusted  for  any  sub- 
sequent year,  based  on  the  experience  under 
the  poUcy.  such  readjustment  to  be  made  by 
the  insurance  company  Issuing  the  ixfllcy  on 
a  trf^f  determined  by  the  Admmistratlon  In 
advance  of  such  year  to  be  consistent  with 
the  general  practice  of  life  Insurance  com- 
panies under  policies  of  group  life  insurance 
and  group  accidental  death  and  dismember- 
ment insurance  Issued  to  large  employers. 

-(b)  Each  poUcy  so  purchaeed  shaU  In- 
clude a  provision  that,  In  the  event  the  Ad- 
mi-«.*~*««.n  detormliMs  that  aacartslnlng 
the  »^ni'>'  i«e  dlstrlbuUoa  of  the  amounts  of 
group  life  insuranoe  In  force  at  the  date  of 
Issue  of  the  policy  or  at  the  end  of  th«  first 
or  any  suheequent  year  of  Insuranoe  there- 
under would  not  be  possible  except  at  a  dis- 
proportionately high  expenee.  the  Adminis- 
tration may  approve  the  determination  of  a 
teataUM  average  group  life  premium,  for 
the  first  of  any  subsequent  policy  year.  In 
lieu  of  "«t"g  the  actual  age  distribution. 
Such  tenUtlve  average  premium  rate  may 
be  Increased  by  the  Administration  during 
»ny  policy  year  upon  a  showing  by  the  in- 
suranoe company  Issuing  the  policy  that  the 
assumptions  made  in  determining  the  ten- 
taUva  average  premium  rate  for  that  policy 
year  ware  Incorrect. 

"(c)  Bach  policy  so  purchased  shall  con- 
tain a  provision  stipulating  the  maximum 
^^yponiM  and  risk  charges  for  the  first  policy 
year,  which  charges  shall  have  been  deter- 
mined by  the  Administration  on  a  basis  con- 
sistent with  the  general  level  of  such  charges 
made  by  life  Insurance  companies  under 
policies  of  group  Ufe  Insurance  and  group 
accidental  death  and  dismemberment  In- 
surance Issued  to  large  employers,  taking 
into  consideration  peculiar  charactertetlca 
of  the  group.  Such  maximum  charges  shall 
be  continued  from  year  to  year,  except  that 
the  Administration  may  redetermine  such 
yY,.xitwm«  charges  for  any  year  either  by 
agreement  with  the  insurance  company  or 
companies  Issuing  the  policy  or  upon  writ- 
ten notice  given  by  the  Administration  to 
such  companies  at  least  one  year  In  advance 
of  the  beglnnnlg  of  the  year  for  which  such 
redetermined  maximum  charges  will  be  effec- 
tive. 

"(d)  Each  iuch  policy  shall  provide  for  an 
accounting  to  the  Administration  not  later 
than  ninety  days  after  the  end  of  each  policy 
year,  which  shaB  set  forth.  In  a  form  ap- 
proved by  the  Administration,  (1)  the 
amounts  of  premiums  actually  accrued  under 
the  policy  from  Its  date  of  issue  to  the  end 
of  such  policy  year.  (3)  the  total  of  all  mor- 
tality, dismemberment,  and  other  claim 
charges  Incurred  for  that  period,  and  (3) 
the  amounts  of  the  insurers'  expense  and 
risk  charge  for  that  period.  Any  excess  of 
ttem  (1)  over  the  som  of  ttens  (X)  and  (3) 
shall  be  held  by  the  taanrance  company  Is- 
suing the  poUcy  as  a  ipeeUl  oontlngenoy  re- 
serve to  be  used  by  such  iBMirance  company 
for  chargsa  uodar  such  poUoy  only,  such  re- 
serve to  bear  Interest  at  a  rate  to  be  deter, 
mined  tas  advanoe  of  eeeh  policy  year  by  the 
Insurance  ooaipany  lesntng  the  poUcy.  which 
r^x»  abail  be  approved  by  the  Admlnlatra- 
tlon  M  being  oonelettnt  with  the  rates  gen- 
eraUjr  uaed  by  such  ooeipany  or  oompanles 


for  for  ftpitmr  funds  held  under  other  group 
Hfj>  ixMurance  pollrles.  If  and  whan  the  Ad- 
inln>Tt*r**""  detarmizies  that  audi  special 
oontlnaency  raaervs  has  attained  an  amount 
^^i^.f.^  ]»y  tha  Administration  to  make 
satisZaotory  provision  for  adverse  fiuetua- 
tlons  In  future  charges  under  the  policy,  any 
further  excess  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit 
of  the  revolving  fund  established  under  this 
subpart.  If  and  when  such  policy  la  discon- 
tinued, and  if.  after  aQ  charges  have  been 
made,  there  is  any  positive  balance  rezualn- 
ing  in  such  special  contingency  reeerve,  such 
balance  shall  be  deposited  to  the  credit  of 
the  revolving  fund,  subject  to  the  right  of 
the  Insuranoe  company  iasxiing  the  policy  to 
make  such  deposit  in  equa:  monthly  install- 
ments oyti  a  period  of  not  more  than  two 
years. 

"BurEVTT  caarrncATas 
"Sec.  511.  The  Admlnlstratton  shall  ar- 
range to  have  each  public  safety  officer  In- 
■ured  under  a  policy  purchased  under  this 
subpart  receive  a  certificate  setting  forth 
the  benefits  to  which  such  officer  Is  entitled 
thereunder,  to  whom  such  beiteflt  shall  be 
payable,  to  whom  claims  should  be  sub- 
mitted, and  summarizing  the  provisions  of 
the  policy  principally  affecting  the  officer. 
Such  certificate  shall  be  in  lieu  of  the  certifi- 
cate which  the  Insurance  company  would 
otherwise  be  required  to  Issue. 
"Subpart  3 — ^Asslstanoe  to  States  and  Locali- 
ties for  Public  Safety  Offloers"  Group  Life 
Insurance  Programs 

"Sac.  5ia.  (a)  Any  State  or  unit  ot  gen- 
eral local  government  having  an  existing 
program  of  group  life  Insurance  for.  or  in- 
cluding as  eligible,  pubUc  safety  offloers  dur- 
ing the  first  year  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  part,  which  desires  to  receive  assistance 
under  the  provlalc»s  of  this  subpart  shall — 

"(1)  Inform  the  public  safety  offloers  of 
the  benefits  and  allocation  of  premium  coats 
under  both  the  Federal  program  eatabllshed 
by  subpart  1  of  this  part  and  the  existing 
State  or  unit  of  general  local  government 
program; 

"(2)  htrtd  a  referendum  of  the  eligible 
public  safety  officers  of  the  State  or  unit  of 
general  local  government  to  determine 
whether  such  officers  want  to  continue  In 
the  existing  group  life  insurance  program 
or  apply  for  Inclusion  In  the  Pederal  pro- 
gram under  the  provisions  of  subpart  1  of 
this  part;  and 

"(3)  recognize  the  results  of  the  referen- 
dum as  finally  binding  on  the  State  or  imit 
of  general  local  government  for  the  purposes 
of  this  part. 

"(b)  Upon  an  affirmative  vote  of  a  major- 
Ity  of  such  officers  to  continue  in  such  State 
or  xmlt  of  general  local  government  pro- 
gram, a  State  or  unit  of  general  local  govern- 
ment may  apply  for  assistance  for  such  pro- 
gram of  group  Ufe  Insurance  and  the  Admin- 
istration shall  provide  assistance  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subpart. 

"(c)  Assistance  under  this  subpart  shall 
not  exceed  one-third  of  the  premiums  at- 
tributable to  the  public  safety  officers  en- 
rolled in  such  State  or  unit  of  general  local 
govemment  program  or  such  assistance  as 
would  be  available  to  the  public  safety  offi- 
cers If  they  were  enrolled  under  subpart  1  of 
this  part,  whichever  is  less,  to  the  extent  the 
amount  of  coverage  under  the  State  or  imlt 
of  general  local  governmental  program  Is 
oomparable  with  the  amoiuit  of  coverage 
available  under  subpart  1  of  this  part. 

"(d)  Assistance  under  this  subpart  shall 
be  used  to  reduce  proportionately  the  con- 
trtbxrtlons  paid  by  the  State  or  unit  of  gen- 
eral local  government  and  by  the  appropri- 
ate public  safety  officers  to  the  total  pre- 
mium under  such  program:  Protnded.  hovo- 
evtr.  That  the  State  or  unit  of  general  local 
government  and  the  Insured  public  safety 
officers  may  by  agreement  change  the  con- 
tributions to  premlimis  costs  paid  by  each, 
but   not  so   that  such  officers  must  pay  a 


higher  fraction  of  the  total  premium  tbaa 
befoee  the  gzeating  of  a srt stance. 

~BQbpart  8 — Oenarsl  PivrMoos 

"TmUZATIOM   OF  OTHXB  AOXlfCIXS 

"Sac.  fil3.  In  admimstering  the  provisions 
of  this  part,  the  Administration  la  siithnrlawl 
to  utillae  the  services  and  facilities  of  any 
agency  of  the  Pedoral  Ooverament  or  a  State 
or  unit  of  genscal  looai  government  or  a  oon- 
pany  from  which  inauranoe  Is  purchased  un- 
der this  part,  in  aeecrdanee  with  appropri- 
ate agreements,  and  to  pay  for  such  aervteei 
either  In  advance  or  by  way  of  retmbuae- 
ment,  as  may  be  agreed  upon. 
"sBVisoar  cuumcll  ow  ronuc  sarcTT  omcBs' 
oaouF  un  iNstTaAifcz 

"Sec.  514.  Tliere  Is  hereby  created  an  Ad- 
visory Council  on  Public  Safety  Officers' 
Group  Life  Insurance  consisting  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  as  Cbainnan,  the  Saeietary  of 
the  Tteesury,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  welfare,  and  the  Dlieetor  e<  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  each  ol 
whona  shall  serve  without  additional  com- 
pensation.  The  Council  shall  meet  not  Ism 
than  once  a  year,  at  the  call  of  the  Chair- 
man, and  ahall  review  the  artmlnistrattoa  of 
this  part  aikd  advlae  the  Admlnlstratkm  en 
matters  of  poUcy  relating  to  Ita  activity 
thereunder.  In  addition,  the  Administration 
may  solicit  advice  and  rewenmendstteii 
from  any  State  or  unit  of  general  local  gov- 
ernment participating  In  a  pubUc  safety  of- 
ficers' group  life  Insurance  program  under 
this  part,  from  any  insurance  company  ub- 
derwrltlng  programs  under  this  part,  and 
from  public  safety  officers .  participating  in 
group  life  Insurance  programs  under  this 
part. 

"PREMmt    PATMEHT8    ON    BXBAUP    OF    FUBLK 

SATiTT  omctas 

"Sac.  515.  Nothing  in  this  part  shaU  be 
construed  to  preclude  any  State  or  unit  of 
general  local  government  from  malting  con- 
tributions on  behalf  of  public  safety  (^cers 
to  the  premiums  required  to  be  paid  by  them 
for  any  group  life  insurance  program  receiv- 
ing assistance  under  this  part. 

"WAXVEH  or  sovxancN  mmlnitt 

"Sec.  618.  The  Administration  may  sue  or 
be  sued  on  any  cause  of  action  under  this 
part. 

"rUBLIC  SATETT  OmCE«S'  ODSODP  THSTTSAJVCX 
BXVOLVING  rUNB 

"Sec.  617.  There  Is  hereby  created  on  ttie 
books  of  the  Treasrn^  of  the  ■United  SUtes  ft 
fund  known  as  the  Public  Safety  Officers' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Revolving  Pund  which 
may  be  trtlllzed  only  for  the  purpoeee  of 
subpart  1  of  this  part." 

Subpart  4 — Uiscellaneous 

Sec.  108.  Section  6*9  of  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  19«8,  as 
amended  and  as  redesignated  by  this  Act,  Is 
amended  by  inserting  "(a)"  Immedlatdy 
after  "569"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection : 

"(b)  There  Is  authorleed  to  be  appropriated 
•30.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1973,  for  the  purposes  of  part  G." 

Sac.  104.  Until  ^)eclflc  appropriations  are 
made  to  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the 
Law  Enforcement  Asalstanoe  Administration 
for  grants,  activities  or  contracts  shall.  In  the 
discretion  of  the  Attorney  General,  be  avail- 
able for  payments  of  obligations  arising  under 
this  Act. 

Sec.  106.  If  the  provisions  of  any  part  ol 
this  Act  are  found  Invalid  or  any  amendments 
made  thereby  or  the  application  thereof  to 
any  person  or  circumstances  be  held  invalid. 
the  provisions  of  the  other  parts  and  their 
application  to  other  persons  or  circumstances 
sbtai  not  be  affecte-i  thereby. 

Sec.  106.  This  Act  shall  baooms  effective  on 
date  of  enactment.  Amend  the  title  so  as  to 
read:  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
Control   and  Safe   Streets   Aet  of    IV»  to 
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.nthorlze  group  Insurance  programs  for  pub- 
Uc s^eTy  officers  and  to  a«ilst  State  and 
local  governments  to  provide  such  insurance.' 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Iijr  McCLELLAN.  Is  this  amendment 
the  same  as  the  bUl  that  the  Senator 
has  introduced? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr  President,  the  substance  of  this 
amendment  is  S.  33.  which  is  an  insur- 
ance mechanism  to  protect  our  police- 
men and  flreflghters  as  well  as  some  cor- 
rectional guards  and  court  offloers. 

It  is  a  matter  with  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Criminal 
Laws  and  Procedures  as  well  as  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  are  completely 
familiar,  because  It  was  a  separate  title 
of  a  more  comprehensive  piece  of  legis- 
lation which  was  put  together  and  con- 
sidered in  its  entirety  during  the  course 
of  ttie  hearings. 

I  should  like  to  review,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Senate,  where  we  are  with  regard 
to  S.  33,  which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  in 
many  ways  complements  S.  2087,  which 
is  the  gratuity  provision  for  public  safety 
officers. 

This  concept  was  introduced  in  the 
1967  study  that  was  made  of  crime  and 
disorder  in  this  coimtry.  On  the  basis 
of  what  was  said  in  that  study,  I  intro- 
duced a  measure  incorporating  this  con- 
cept of  insurance  for  police.  It  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  1970,  but  in  the  confer- 
eoce  with  the  House  of  Representatives, 
they  felt  that  it  had  not  had  full  and 
adequate  hearings  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  therefore  it  was 
dropped. 

Later,  the  administration  introduced 
a  somewhat  different  approach  to  the 
problems  of  dependents  of  policemen, 
and  that  was  expanded  to  include  fire- 
men and  other  public  safety  officers. 
But  it  does  not  provide,  for  example,  for 
flreflghters  or  policemen  who  are  in- 
volved in  accidental  death  on  duty  or 
who  suffer  death  or  injury  from  any 
cause  off  duty.  We  know  that  public 
safety  o£Qcers  sometimes  have  a  difficult 
time  getting  insurance  benefits  on  regu- 
lar terms  because  of  the  hazardous  na- 
ture of  their  duties. 

Therefore,  this  mesaure  would  provide 
some  incentive  to  public  safety  officers  by 
an  insurance  concept  which  is  modeled 
after  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insurance  program  as  well  as  the  serv- 
icemen's insurance  program,  both  of 
which  have  been  remarkably  successful. 

Some  time  ago,  just  before  the  recess, 
in  an  executive  session  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  complete  measure 
that  had  been  introduced  was  reduced 
title  by  title  and  voted  on  separately, 
"nils  afternoon  we  are  considering  some 
titles  of  that  provision,  under  the  time 
limitation  of  20  minutes  on  each  amend- 
ment. 

Because  of  other  commitments,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  was  unable  to 
attend  that  meeting;  but  It  was  felt  that, 
because  of  his  views  on  this  question,  we 
ought  to  provide  him  sufficient  time  to 
be  able  to  submit  minority  views  on  the 
Insurance  program.  Those  views  will  be 
submitted  by  the  end  of  the  week. 

Therefore,   I  am  in  the   position  of 


wanting  to  follow  the  procedures  of  the 
Senate  by  making  sure  that  when  the 
report  comes  before  the  Senate,  full  op- 
portunity will  be  given  for  minority 
views.  I  recognize  that  we  may  very  well 
be  precluded  from  acting  on  what  I  think 
is  a  very  essential  part  of  our  responsi- 
bility to  our  policemen  and  flreflghters, 
as  included  in  S.  33,  by  delaying  and  not 
offering  this  as  an  amendment  to  the 
gratuity  bill  which  is  before  the  Senate 
this  afternoon. 

I  have  indicated  to  the  leadership  that 
if,  perhaps,  I  had  been  somewhat  more 
alert  at  the  time  this  measure  was  being 
considered  or  the  consent  agreement  was 
offered  2  weeks  ago  last  Thursday,  I 
would  have  thought  that  we  ought  to 
consider  these  measures  together.  We 
have  waited  until  this  time  in  the  year 
for  consideration  of  S.  2087,  and  cer- 
tainly a  few  more  days  in  order  to  do 
the  complete  job  would  not  have  seemed 
an  unreasonable  request  by  any  Member 
of  the  Senate,  particularly  since  these 
features  are  so  complementary. 

I  understand  that  there  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  the  germaneness  of  this  pro- 
vision, in  that,  even  though  it  is  closely 
related  to  the  concept  of  assisting  public 
safety  officers,  it  could  be  viewed  as  are 
two  different  approaches  toward  the 
same  end.  But  the  gratuity  and  insinance 
bills  have  been  joined  in  the  victims  of 
crime  bill  since  December  of  last  year. 
Both  would  amend  the  ")nmibU8  Crime 
Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968. 
They  are  both  amendments  to  those  pro- 
visions. The  insurance  aspect  contains  a 
provision  concerning  overlap  with  the 
gratuities  aspect  so  that  any  reasonable 
reading  of  the  Senate  rules  on  this,  if  we 
do  have  that  issue  raised,  would  certainly 
come  down  on  the  side  of  including  this 
as  a  germane  amendment. 

But  I  have  had  a  talk  with  the  acting 
majority  leader  and  I  felt  that  if  we  were 
able  to  know  that  S.  33  will  come  to  the 
floor  by  the  early  part  of  next  week,  and 
with  his  assurance  that  even  with  the 
busy  schedule  outlined  here  and  the 
significant  workload,  he  would  be  'willing 
to  schedule  this  program,  then  I  would 
feel  constrained  not  to  press  this  amend- 
ment to  a  vote.  But  I  would  be  interested 
both  in  the  views  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  on  the  general  understanding 
and  in  the  views  of  the  acting  majority 
leader. 

How  much  time  do  I  have  remainhig, 
Mr.  President?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Stat- 
roRD).  TTiree  minutes  remain  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  frcHn  Arkansas  to  speak  on  his 
time,  if  he  would. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
may  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  as  he  knows,  I  sup- 
port his  bill — or  the  amendment  as 
such — as  a  legislative  proposition.  As  the 
Senator  knows,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  reported  an  omni- 


bus bill  (8.  2994) ,  title  n  of  which  con- 
tained the  provisions  of  the  Senator's 
amendment. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  fuU  com- 
mittee, the  full  committee,  for  some  rea- 
son sufficient  to  it,  separated  the  various 
titles  of  the  bill  and  reported  them  out 
individually.  I  was  not  present  at  the 
meeting  at  the  time  this  proposal  was 
made  and  agreed  to.  I  had  favored  bring- 
ing all  of  them  out  in  the  omnibus  bill. 
However,  that  was  not  done. 

A  certain  time  was  given,  I  believe,  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
in  which  to  file  dissenting  views.  He  had 
opposed  this  provision  even  in  the  sub- 
committee, but  he  did  agree  to  let  it  be 
reported  so  that  the  full  committee  might 
work  Its  will.  I  say  all  of  this  as  a  pref- 
ace to  storing  that  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  will  withdraw  his  amendment.  I 
am  concerned  that  we  might  get  into  a 
tiassle  here,  where  neither  side  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  Justice  to 
their  points  of  view. 

In  view  of  the  fact  an  arrangement 
has  been  made  with  the  leadership  to 
bring  the  Senator's  bill  up  at  an  early 
date.  I  am  pleased,  Indeed,  that  the  Sen- 
ator will  withdraw  his  amendment. 

Otherwise.  I  know  that  there  would  be 
a  question,  possibly,  ot  germaneness,  but 
I  favor  the  Senator's  bill,  and  if  we  get 
It  up  next  wedt  or  in  the  next  few  das^, 
it  is  my  intenticm  to  support  It,  and  I 
hope  to  see  It  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  is  recognized 
for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBiniT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  The  Senator  has  stated 
the  situatioo  precisely  as  he  hiul  pre- 
viously discussed  it  with  me. 

I  have  cleared  this  matter  with  the 
msLJority  leader  who  stated  to  me  that  it 
would  be  his  intention  and  his  hope  to 
bring  up  S.  33  at  an  appropriate  time 
after  its  appearance  on  the  calendar. 
This  will  assure  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts of  an  opportunity  to  get  action 
on  his  bill. 

Of  course,  the  majority  leader  cannot 
make  this  an  ironclad  assurance  but. 
knowing  him  as  I  do,  I  think  this  is 
ample  assurance  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
basis,  then,  I  will  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. I  Just  remind  the  Senate  that  we 
have  considered  this  matter  on  a  pre- 
vious occasion,  and  passed  it  this  year  by 
a  virtually  unanimous  vote  in  the  full 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  believe  it  Is  es- 
sential in  giving  the  necessary  kinds  of 
assurances  to  those  who  are  our  first  line 
of  defense  in  the  communities,  towns,  and 
cities  of  this  Nation,  our  policemen,  fire- 
men, and  other  public  safety  officers,  to 
insure  that  when  they  are  performing 
their  responsibilities  and  protecting  the 
public  good,  they  wlU  be  assured  of  an 
insurance  ssrstem  to  lavteet  their  fam- 
ilies, their  wives  and  children.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance. 

On  the  basis  of  what  my  colleague 
from  West  Virginia  has  said  and  the 
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assurances  that  the  majority  leader  has 
given  to  us,  I  wlthudraw  my  eunendment. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
SxArroaa).  The  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  Is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  many  of 
Amwlca's  qualified  yoimg  men  are  reluc- 
tant to  i'h~«*'  a  law  enforcement  career 
not  b<>ca»s*  of  the  hazards  of  their  Job, 
but  because  of  the  lack  of  reasonable 
benefits  for  their  survivors  should  they 
be  killed  in  the  line  of  duty.  I  am  sup- 
portlnc  S.  20^7  because  I  believe  that  It 
wUl  raise  the  morale  of  all  law  enforce- 
ment ofOoers. 

As  much  as  I  support  the  death  gra- 
tuity to  survivors  and  dependents,  I  think 
we  need  to  realise  that  this  legislation 
is  only  one  way  in  which  we  are  attack- 
ing the  criiae  problem.  We  also  must  try 
to  eliminate  crime  at  Its  roots  by  attack- 
ing poverty,  illiteracy,  deprivation,  and 
unemployment  that  nurture  Its  growth.  I 
do  concede,  howevn-,  that  we  must  deal 
here  and  now  with  the  current  manifes- 
tations of  criminal  activity. 

When  our  policemen  are  being  at- 
tacked and  killed  by  the  lawbreaklng 
element  of  our  society,  then  I  feel  that 
we  must  directly  deal  with  the  problem. 
We  zieed  to  insure  that  any  man  who 
enters  the  law  enforcement  profession 
will  know  that  we,  as  a  just  and  com- 
passionate people,  will  care  for  his  fam- 
ily In  the  event  that  something  happens 
to  him  because  of  the  hazards  of  his  pro- 
fession. I  feel  that  the  ISO.OOO  death 
gratuity  given  to  any  ofllcer  who  dies  in 
the  line  of  duty  will  provide  a  base  for 
the  survivor  to  pay  back  debts,  handle 
funeral  expenses,  and  look  to  the  future 
which  must  be  faced  without  their  loved 
one. 

The  death  gratuity,  as  has  been 
iwlnted  out,  would  provide  a  minimum 
Federal  floor  and  wotikL  be  in  addition 
to  any  other  State  or  local  benefit.  This 
would  give  each  ofSoer  the  confidence 
that  his  family  would  be  well  provided 
for  in  the  event  of  his  death. 

Polioemen  have  been  special  targets 
of  violence  in  recent  months  and  years. 
Since  their  primary  mtiMinn  is  to  enforce 
criminal  laws,  they  are  subject  to  vicious 
attacks  in  even  the  most  routine  day-to- 
day activity.  The  burdens  of  the  police 
are  staggering. 

During  the  10-year  period  1962-71.  722 
oflloers  have  been  murdered.  Contrasting 
this  tragic  loss  with  Qreat  Britain's  ex- 
perience of  24  Kngllsh  police  ofBcers 
killed  in  the  line  of  duty  In  the  last  50 
years  brings  into  sharp  focus  the  enor- 
mity of  this  growing  American  problem 
of  assaults  on  police. 

FBI  figures  indicate  that  the  police 
patrol  car  ofBcer  Is  In  the  greatest  danger 
of  losing  his  life  In  the  line  of  duty.  De- 
tectives and  special  assignment  officers 
have  the  next  highest  incidence  of  deaths 
in  the  Hne  of  duty,  while  the  foot  patrol 
ofBoers  rank  third.  We  also  know  that 
police  ofllceTB  are  most  likriy  to  be  killed 
while  attemiKlPg  to  make  an  arrest  or  to 
tranvxrt  piiioneni. 

I  think  kh»t  In  addltloD  to  compensat- 
ing poMeemen'a  famUlet  in  the  event  of 
their  murder,  ve  must  also  overhaul  our 
correctional  aystem  and  modemlae  our 
courts.  As  I  stated  earlier,  this  bill  we  are 


voting  on  today  Is  a  constructive  step  In 
the  right  direction,  but  we  cannot  let  our 
efforts  in  the  fight  against  crime  lag  with 
the  passage  of  one  good  bill.  We  must 
keep  on  until  we  have  streamlined  the 
criminal  justice  system  to  fimction  in 
an  efficient  manner  in  this  modern  day 
and  age. 

Mr,  MONDAUS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  speak  In  support  of  S.  2087, 
to  provide  benefits  to  survivors  of  public 
safety  officers  killed  as  a  result  of  crim- 
inal action.  I  was  pleased  to  be  cosix>nsor 
of  S.  2994,  introduced  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McCutiXAM* ,  which  Included  similar  pro- 
visions. 

It  is  most  imfortimate  that  many  State 
and  local  governments  have  no  program 
of  compensation  for  survivors  of  public 
safety  officers  killed  in  the  line  of  duty. 
Last  year,  we  were  rudely  made  aware  of 
this  great  inadequacy  by  a  tragic  series 
of  police  killings  in  New  York  City  and 
Washington.  D.C.  A  few  weeks  ago,  a 
police  officer  was  killed  during  a  bank 
robbery  in  RoseviUe,  Minn.  Since  a  Fed- 
eral crime  was  involved,  his  survivors 
are  entitled  to  benefits.  It  is  vital  that  we 
extend  the  scope  of  this  Federal  pro- 
gram to  deaths  from  criminal  action, 
even  where  Federal  laws  are  not  in- 
volved. 

I  am  very  pleased  that  S.  2087  has  been 
broadened  to  cover  other  public  safety 
officers,  such  as  firefighters  and  correc- 
tional officers,  in  addition  to  policemen. 
It  Is  also  Important  that  part-time  and 
volunteer  officers  be  covered,  as  the  bill 
would  do.  A  great  deal  of  our  public  safety 
protection,  especially  in  fire  safety,  is 
provided  by  volunteer  personnel.  We 
should  extend  them  and  their  svurvlvors 
the  same  protection  afforded  to  full-time 
and  paid  officials. 

Last  November  I  Introduced  S.  2S17, 
the  Compensation  to  Victims  of  Crime 
Act.  It  included  provisions  for  death 
benefits  for  public  safety  officers.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  in  supporting  action  now 
on  legislation  along  these  lines.  I  hope 
that  we  will  soon  be  able  to  take  up  the 
legislation  to  compensate  all  innocent 
victims  of  violent  crime,  as  proposed  In 
S.  2817  and  S.  2994. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Pub- 
lic Safety  Officers'  Benefit  Act  of  1972, 
which  is  before  us  today,  would  provide  a 
$50,000  death  benefit  to  the  family  of  a 
policeman  or  fireman  killed  in  the  line 
of  duty.  Obviously,  there  really  Is  no  way 
to  compensate  the  widow  and  children 
for  such  a  tragic  loss,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  society  has  an  obligation  to  provide 
at  least  a  measure  of  financial  security 
in  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  President,  for  some  time  I  have 
been  an  advocate  of  legislation  that 
would  recognize  our  debt  and  apprecia- 
tion to  the  policemen,  firemen,  and  prison 
guards  who  dally  assume  extraordinary 
risks  in  order  to  protect  the  rest  of  us.  I 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Laws  and  Procedures  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  in  support 
of  similar  leglslatian.  I  have  stated  that: 

TlMW  brmve  men  ue  on  th«  tront  lloM  of 
pubUe  mttty  knd  protaetlou.  It  U  of  th* 
utmost  Importane*  tbat  tbej  know  the 
iiAtloo  staods  bebliMl  tb«m,  «ppreclat«a  tbelr 


great  efforts,  and   Is  concerned  wltb  tbair 
safety  and  weU-belng. 

In  recent  years,  dvH  dlaorden,  riots. 
and  prison  rebelliona  have  taken  a  dev- 
astating ton.  No  group  has  assumed 
greater  burdens  than  those  men  aod 
women  who  have  the  respan&lbility  for 
maintaining  order. 

Two  firemen  died  in  the  Detroit  riots 
one  in  Watts,  another  In  Newark.  During 
the  period  from  1967  to  1969,  more  than 
600  firefighters  were  Injured  In  civil 
disorders. 

Eleven  of  those  held  hostage  in  Attica 
were  killed. 

In  1970  alone,  more  than  100  policemen 
died  as  a  result  of  violent  criminal 
activity.  Since  1961.  633  police  officers 
liave  given  their  lives  in  the  line  of  duty 

Benefits  under  this  legislation  would  be 
available  to  families  of  public  safety 
officers  kUled  in  the  line  of  duty  since 
January  1,  1967.  It  is,  in  my  oplnioD, 
most  appropriate  for  us  to  recognize  the 
tremendous  sacrifice  these  men  have 
made  and  the  risks  that  their  col- 
leagues continue  to  assume  daily  on  our 
behalf. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
pass  this  significant  legislation. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  in  early 
January  of  1972  two  fine  policemen  woe 
gimned  down  by  a  criminal  in  my  home 
State  of  Delaware.  The  apparent  gun- 
man had  been  paroled  in  1970  declaring: 

When  I  get  out  I'm  going  to  get  me  s  pt(. 

The  two  yoimg  officers  met  their  death 
responding  to  a  raOM.  holdup.  Ronaki 
Leslie  Carey  died  Immediately  leaving 
his  wife  and  three  children  soddenl}' 
alone  in  this  world.  His  partner,  David 
C.  Yarrington  died  in  a  nearby  hospital  a 
short  time  later  and  he  too  left  a  wife 
and  small  baby.  The  person  who  com- 
mitted the  murder  did  not  know  who  hie 
victims  would  be,  he  just  shot  to  kill  two 
policemen.  Still  another  Delaware  police- 
man. Trooper  William  C.  Keller,  died  In 
a  traffic  accident  In  1971  while  on  duty. 

As  statistics,  officers  Carey  and  Yar- 
rington who  held  great  promise  In  the 
law  enforcement  profession  are  two  of 
toe  61  policetnen  who  have  been  killed  In 
the  Hne  of  duty  this  year.  As  human  be- 
ings, crfBcers  Carey  and  Yarrington 
demonstrated  their  ultimate  concern  for 
the  paWic  when  tiiey  were  struck  down 
as  symbrts  ot  an  orderly  society. 

Can  we,  as  Americans,  tolerate  a  situa- 
tion w^ere  the  young  families  of  these 
men  are  left  behind  to  struggle  on  their 
own?  I  believe  that  it  demonstrates  the 
good  that  is  within  each  American  that 
concern  has  been  shown  tlirough  the 
establishment  of  private  groups  who 
come  to  the  aid  of  police  families  whose 
lives  have  been  shattered  Ijy  such  a  loss. 
Also  a  great  number  of  bills  have  been 
Introduced  In  this  Congress  accepting  the 
financial  responsibility  and  moral  obli- 
gation to  the  family  of  a  man  who  has 
made  this  society  a  better,  safer  one  In 
which  to  ll've. 

As  we  consider  S.  2087,  the  public 
safety  officers  death  gratuity  bill,  we 
must  reali2!e  tt  is  only  Just  and  humane 
that  we  should  give  the  public  safety  of- 
ficer the  security  of  knowing  that  his 
loved  ones  win  be  taken  care  of  hi  their 
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hour  of  need.  By  providing  a  $50,000 
dMkth  gratuity  for  those  men  kiUed  in  the 
Hne  of  duty,  we  will  not  relieve  the  hor- 
riUe  suffering  and  mental  anguish  that 
only  those  who  face  the  death  of  a  family 
member  can  know,  but  we  wlU  ease  the 
financial  burden  on  the  families  of  the 
men  we  have  depended  upon  to  protect 
us  8  2087  is  retroactive  to  January  1. 
1967  which  would  aUow  the  families  of 
tbe  three  Delaware  SUte  troopers  to  re- 
ceive this  compensation. 

The  physical  risks  involved  in  serving 
as  a  policeman  today  are  great.  It  is  a 
fact  that  police  officers  throughout  the 
country  are  facing  a  rising  tide  of  vio- 
ygood  This  alarming  trend  can  only  be 
reversed  by  professional  police  officers 
who  are  assured  that  they  and  their 
faxnilies  wiU  be  compensated  In  a  man- 
ner commensurate  with  the  risks  inher- 
ent In  law  enforcement.  During  the  10- 
vear  period,  1962-71,  722  officers  have 
been  murdered.  In  1971.  alone,  a  record 
total  of  126  law  enforcement  officers  were 
UUed  by  feltmlous  criminal  action. 

A  second  factor  necessitetliig  the  ^- 
actment  of  this  legialaUon  concerns  the 
wide  variance  from  State  to  State  in  sur- 
vivor benefits.  Compensation  differs  m 
each  State  and  has  as  many  variations  as 
there  are  Individual  agencies  and  statu- 
torv  orovlsions.  Benefits  under  these  pro- 
visions  range   from    $200   to   $400    per 
month  for  the  surviving  widow  and  de- 
pendent children.  Death  benefits  for  fa- 
talities suffered  in  the  line  of  duty  often 
provide  only  a  percentage  of  the  officer's 
salary.  Considering  that  the  salary  lor 
first  year  officers  range  from  $4,575  to 
$11,112,  that  does  not  give  a  surviving 
family  much  to  Uve  on.  In  Delaware,  the 
widows  of  Carey  and  Yarrington  wwe 
eligible  to  receive  80  percent  of  the  offi- 
cers pay  at  the  time  of  his  death  since 
there  were  chUdren  involved,  but  this 
would  be  provided  only  for  400  weeks,  or 
untU  the  children  reach  18.  The  maxi- 
mum payment  the  two  families  can  ex- 
pect per  week  under  Delaware  law,  is  $49. 
I  believe  that  $50,000  is  the  minhnum 
that  each  officer's  family  should  receive. 
This  win  assvure  them  the  capital  for  a 
basic  income  which  when  coupled  with 
benefits  from  the  State  or  locality,  ■win 
provide  at  least  a  subsistence  Income. 

Prom  the  testimony  which  was  deliv- 
ered durhig  the  victims  of  crime  hwr- 
Ings  last  f  aU  and  early  this  year,  we  know 
that  most  of  the  officers  who  have  been 
killed  are  normaUy  in  debt  and.  due  to 
their  Job,  had  difficulty  getting  Insurance. 
Accidental  death  coverage  for  a  I>ohce- 
man  Is  two  times  more  costly  than  that 
for  the  normal  citizen;  waiver  of  pre- 
mhmis  ts  one  time  more  costly  and.  <m 
their  salary,  policemen  simply  cannot  af- 
ford to  buy  heavy  insurance  coverage. 

In  addition,  we  learned  that  the  aver- 
age police  officer  has  a  small  bank  ac- 
count, and  that  in  most  cases,  the  widow 
has  not  had  enough  money  to  pay  funeral 
expenses. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  day  when  the 
children  of  Officers  Carey.  Yarrington, 
and  Keller  and  others  like  them  might 
have  a  better  feeling  for  the  profession 
that  their  fathers  chose,  and  that  per- 
haps someday  might  even  choose  this 
profession  for  themselves  as  well.  'What 


we  are  doing  here  today  is  providing  se- 
cxxrity  for  aU  those  policemen  who  do  face 
the  constant  risk  <rf  death,  asaurtog  Qwm 
that  their  families  win  be  protected  from 
financial  calamity.  In  doing  so,  I  think 
that  we  wfll  strengthen  the  desire  of 
those  quaHfled  dtlaens  who  might  coo- 
slder  entering  the  field  of  law  enforce- 
ment. This  gratuity  is  smaU  recompense 
for  the  heartbreak  of  losing  a  loved 
spouse  or  parent  and  the  family  bread- 
winner. .    .  ^ 

Police  officers  have  demonstrated  time 
and  again  the  sacrifices  they  are  prn>*red 
to  make  for  the  safety  of  the  public.  You 
cannot  blame  these  same  ofBcers  for  be- 
ing concerned  about  the  welfare  and 
weU-being  of  their  families,  wives  and 
children  if  they  sbould  be  killed  in  the 
line  of  duty. 

■nie  facts  have  never  been  more  ob- 
vious, the  crisis  never  so  conspicuoxis,  and 
the  need  never  so  manifest. 

PUBUC   &AFBTT   OVnCXBS  WmTTS   ACT    OF    1878 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 

I  wish  to  add  my  strong  support  for  S. 
2087,  the  Public  Safety  Officers  Benefits 
Act  of  1972,  and  to  urge  its  passage  by 
the  Smate. 

This  legislaticm  is  designed  to  meet  a 
deserving,  and  presoitly  unfiUed.  need  to 
benefit  law  enforcement  officers  and 
tiieir  dependents,  in  cases  where  the  of- 
ficer is  dismembered  or  kUled  in  the  line 
of  duty  as  the  result  of  a  crime.  The  vast 
majority  of  our  law  enforcement  officers 
do  not  earn  large  salaries,  and  it  usually 
takes  all  of  their  resources  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families.  Moreover, 
a  law  enforcement  ofllcer,  because  of  his 
hazardous  occupation,  has  great  difficulty 
in  getting  any  Insxn^nce  coverage.  When 
he  is  able  to  get  insurance,  the  premiums 
for  accidental  death  coverage  are  two  to 
three  times  the  normal  rate.  Therefore, 
we  usually  find  that  moat  of  these  officers 
do  not  have  Inmirance  coverage,  simply 
because  they  caimot  afford  It. 

The  benefits  contained  in  this  bin  wiU 
not  be  duplicative  of  those  provided  by 
other  governmental  agendea.  We  cannot 
rely  upon  the  States  and  municlpaUties 
to  provide  this  coverage  because,  as  of 
October  1970.  there  were  18  States  which 
provided  no  assistance  whatsoever  to  the 
immediate  survivors  of  law  enforcement 
officers.  There  are  also  many  smaU  towns 
and  municipalities  throughout  the  coun- 
ta7  which  do  not  provide  any  benefits  of 
this  type,  or  which  only  provide  minimal 
compensaticm  payments. 

This  Mil  win  provide  a  gratuity  of 
$50,000  to  the  dependents  of  ptibUc  safety 
officers  kiUed  in  the  line  of  duty  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  crime.  It  wiU  also  provide  for  a 
gratuity  in  the  case  of  dismembennent 
under  the  same  circumstances,  at  a  level 
of  $25,000  for  single  dismemberment  and 
$50,000  for  multipde  dismemberment.  To 
qualify  for  these  payments,  the  offloar 
must  have  been  acting  ha  the  Bne  of  duty, 
and  the  death  or  dismemberment  must 
have  been  suffered  as  a  result  of  a  crimi- 
nal act  or  an  apparent  criminal  act. 

There  is  a  great  need  to  provide  a  gviar- 
anteed  minimum  paymait  that  viU  as- 
sure substantial  bentf ts  to  the  families 
of  an  law  enforcement  ofBcers.  I  believe 
S.  2087  win  provide  this  guarantee  and 
win  in  txara  improve  the  quality  of  law 


oiforcement  by  lifting  the  morale  of 
those  who  enforce  the  law. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port 8.  3887,  a  bin  to  provide  death  aitd 
dismemberment  payments  for  public 
safety  oOeers  or  their  dependents. 

I  am  partleularty  pleased  to  soppori 
the  bm,  as  it  Is  atanflar  to  totiHatlon 
which  I  Introduced  earlier  this  year.  Tlie 
bill  before  us  today  provides  th»t  tte 
United  SUtes  shaU  make  a  paynoit  to 
any  Federal.  State,  or  local  pubUe  safety 
officer  who  has  been  kiUed  or  has  saffcred 
dismemberment  In  the  line  of  duty  and 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  tragedy  was  a 
criminal  act  or  an  aw»rent  criminal  act. 
The  benefits  payable  are  $50,000  in  case 
of  death  or  mult^de  dlsmwnliwment  and 
$25  000  In  case  of  single  dismembennent. 
As  i  had  hoped,  these  beneflte  would  be 
paid  not  only  to  law  enforcement  offioen 
and  firemen,  but  to  correctional  and 
court  officers  as  weU  whose  activities 
are  potentially  dangerous. 

Mr.  President,  with  Increasing  fre- 
qoHicy  we  are  told  of  public  safety  of- 
ficers who  have  met  death  or  tragic  in- 
jury  while  serving  o«r  people.  Daring 
tbe  past  10  years,  deaths  among  pubUe 
safe^  (tfftcers  have  Increased.  The  imm- 
ber  of  law  enforcement  ofllcers  klUed  has 
risen  dramatically  and  tragically  from 
28  In  1960  to  100  in  1970.  In  the  case  of 
firemen.  <xily  68  lost  their  lives  in  1968. 
but  1970  witiiessed  115  fatahtles  among 
these  brave  individuals.  Correctio«ial  of- 
ficers aUo  are  itot  Immune  from  ttiese 
death  figures,  for  in  the  past  3  years,  18 
have  been  killed. 

Oovemment  can  provide  improved 
training,  equipment,  and  faciUtles  for 
their  putdlc  safety  officers,  but  these  are 
of  little  solace  or  use  to  the  c^Boer  and 
his  dependents  oDce  he  Is  killed  or  per- 
manently Injured.  Something  more  must 
be  done  for  the  unsung  heroes  of  our 
NatloQ  who  dally  risk  their  lives,  so  our 
dtlsem  may  Uve  secure  In  body  and 
mind. 

In  addition,  present  death  and  disabil- 
ity payments  for  pubhc  safety  officers 
are  woefxUly  Inadequate.  Many  Stotes 
mako  no  provlslon  for  such  payments  and 
some  provide  only  limited  paymenta.  Be- 
sides giving  ft"ttTM»<>i  security  on  a  na- 
tlcnwlde  scale  to  those  persons  aheady  in 
the  public  safety  prof  esslon.  this  bOl  may 
aid  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of 
more  qiiaUfied  and  dedicated  personnel 
This  Is  espedaUy  important  in  rural  areas 
where  local  governments  are  often  not 
able  to  offer  the  benefits  to  their  safety 
crfBcers  which  can  be  found  in  more  popu- 
lous localities. 

One  of  the  marks  of  a  great  society  is 
foimd  in  the  way  it  cares  for  those  who 
protect  It.  As  legislators  we  have  the  re- 
sponslWllty.  Indeed  ttie  moral  obligation, 
to  provide  these  dedicated  peoirfe  not 
only  with  modem  training  and  equip- 
ment, but  with  modem  benefits  as  wril. 
I  therefore  urge  Senators  to  meet  their 
obligation  and  join  in  the  support  oi  the 

bin. 

Mr.  McCLELLiAN.  Mr.  President,  if  no 
other  Senat^^  wishes  to  speak  at  this 
^im>,  I  ask  for  a  third  reading. 

The  FRBSiniNO  OFFICER.  The  qnes- 
tion  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
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The  commlttoe  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BBUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on  the 
blU. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

OUTRAGE  AT  MUNICH  OLYMPIC 
GAMES 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  We  can 
only  express  outrage  and  horror  that  the 
1972  Olympic  games  in  Munich  have 
been  tragically  used  by  terrorists  for 
their  own  political  ends.  As  usual  the 
victims  of  these  terrorists  are  innocent 
people  performing  their  nonpoUtical  duty 
for  their  country. 

The  game  of  the  terrorists  is  always 
the  same:  extortion.  Civilized  people 
cannot  pay  their  price.  Just  yesterday 
Transportation  Secretary  Volpe  called  on 
all  nations  to  band  together  to  prevent 
hijackings  by  refusing  to  harbor  hijack- 
ers by  granting  political  asylum.  That 
principle  should  be  extended  to  all  acts 
of  terrorism.  If  the  terrorists  know  they 
caxmot  escape  justice,  they  may  well 
think  twice  about  their  actions. 

One  of  the  imfortunate  residual  ef- 
fects which  this  incident  may  have  could 
be  a  dampening  of  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  winter  Olympics  in  Colorad-^  in  1978. 
Having  just  spent  a  week  traveling 
through  various  parts  of  Colorado,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  Munich  games  were 
being  beamed  to  Coloradans  on  their 
television  sets,  I  found  renewed  enthu- 
siasm for  the  Olympics  and  excited  an- 
ticipation on  the  part  of  many  that  Col- 
orado could  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  spec- 
tacular event  4  years  hence.  It  would 
indeed  be  a  shame  if  the  terrible  kill- 
ings of  today  would  color  the  Olympic 
picture  imfavorably  In  the  minds  of 
United  States  and  Colorado  citizens.  I 
believe  the  issue  should  be  decided  on  its 
merits  out  in  Colorado  this  November, 
but  the  Munich  tragedy  today  does  not 
help  thcee  who  would  make  an  objective 
case  in  favor  of  the  Olympics. 

But  once  again  let  me  state  the  main 
point:  We  call  on  all  civilized  nations, 
nations  who  are  members  of  the  United 
Nations,  not  to  grant  political  asylum  to 
criminals  and  terrorists  so  that  these 
shameful  acts  can  be  stopped. 


CIVIL  REMEDIES  FOR  VICTIMS  OP 
RACKETEERING  ACTIVITY  AND 
THEFT  ACT  OP  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senate  will  now 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  8.  16, 
which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  Mo.  990  (8.  16)  to  »m«nd  title 
rx  of  tlM  OrganlBad  Orime  Control  Act  ot 
1970  to  provide  elvU  remedies  to  rlctlms  ol 


activities  prohibited  by  said  title,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  iS.  16>  which  had  been 
reported  trom  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  an  amendment  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  in- 
sert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  "ClvU  Reme- 
dies tor  Victims  ol  Racketeering  Activity  and 
Theft  Act  of  1972." 

Sec.  101.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
promoie  the  general  welfare  by  strengthen- 
ing the  clvU  remedies  available  to  the  victim 
of  racketeering  activity  and  theft. 

RACKETZEB   CIVIl.    REMEDIES 

Sec.  102,  (a)  Section  1964  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  Is  amended  by — 

111  inserting  In  subsection  (a)  ".  without 
regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy,"  im- 
mediately after  "Jurisdiction". 

(3)  inserting  In  subeectlon  (b)  "subsec- 
tion (at  of"  after  "under"  each  time  it 
appears; 

(3)  striking  the  word  "action"  In  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "pro- 
ceedings"; and 

(4)  striking  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of 
such  section  and  inserUng  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(C)  Any  person  may  Institute  proceedings 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section.  In  any 
proceeding  brought  by  any  person  under 
subsection  (a)  cif  this  section,  relief  shall 
be  granted  in  conformity  with  the  princi- 
ples which  govern  the  granting  of  injunctive 
relief  from  threatened  loss  or  damage  in  other 
cases.  Dpon  the  execution  of  proper  bond 
against  damages  for  an  injunction  In  im- 
provldently  granted  and  showing  of  imme- 
diate danger  of  irreparable  loss  or  damage,  a 
temporary  restraining  order  and  a  prelimi- 
nary injunction  may  be  issued  in  any  action 
before  a  final  determination  thereof  upon 
its  merits. 

"(d)  Whenever  the  United  States  is  in- 
jured in  Its  business  or  property  by  reason 
of  any  violation  of  section  1963  of  this  chap- 
ter, the  Attorney  General  may  bring  a  civil 
action  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
Statee,  without  regard  to  the  amount  in 
controversy,  and  shall  recover  the  actual 
damages  sustained  by  it.  and  the  cost  of 
the  action. 

"(e)  Any  person  who  Is  injured  in  his 
business  or  property  by  reason  of  any  vio- 
lation of  section  1962  of  this  chapter  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  a  district  court  of 
the  United  States,  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  and  shall  recover 
threefold  the  actual  damages  sustained  by 
him.  and  the  cost  of  the  action,  including 
a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 

"(f)  The  United  States  may  upon  timely 
application  intervene  In  any  civil  action  at 
proceeding  brought  under  this  chapter.  If 
the  Attorney  General  certifies  that  In  his 
opinion  the  case  is  of  general  public  im- 
portance. In  such  action  or  proceeding,  the 
United  States  shall  be  entitled  to  the  same 
relief  as  If  It  had  instituted  the  action  or 
proceeding. 

"(g)  A  final  Judgment  or  decree  rendered 
In  favor  of  the  United  States  In  any  criminal 
or  civil  action  or  proceeding  under  this  chap- 
ter shall  estop  the  defendant  In  any  sub- 
sequent ClvU  proceeding  as  to  all  matters 
respecting  which  said  Judgment  or  decree 
would  be  an  estoppel  as  between  the  parties 
thereto. 

"(h)  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  any 
civil  action  under  this  section  shall  be  barred 
unless  It  Is  comnienced  within  five  years 
after  the  cause  of  action  accrued.  Whenever 
any  civil  or  criminal  action  or  proceeding, 
other  than  an  action  under  subsection  (d) 
of  this  section,  Is  brought  or  intervened  in 


by  the  United  States  to  pdpevent.  restrain,  oi 
punlah  any  vl<^tlon  at  section  1903  of  thl: 
cliapter  the  running  of  the  period  of  llmita^ 
ttons  prescribed  by  this  subeectlon  with 
respect  to  any  cause  of  action  arising  under 
subsections  (c)  and  (e)  of  this  section,  which 
Is  baaed  in  whole  or  in  part  on  any  matter 
complained  of  in  such  action  or  proceeding 
by  the  United  States,  shall  be  suspended 
during  the  pendency  of  such  action  or  pro- 
ceeding by  the  United  States  and  for  two 
years  thereafter.". 

(b)  Section  1966  ot  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  In  subeectlon  (d)  "action 
under  section  1964  of"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "civU  action  or  proceeding  under"; 

(2)  striking  out  In  subsection  (c)  "insti- 
tuted by  the  United  States";  and 

(3)  inserting  In  subsection  (d)  "civil  or 
criminal"  immediately  before  "action", 

(c)  Section  1966  of  title  18  <rf  the  United 
States  Code  Is  amended  by  striking  "any  civil 
action  Instituted  under  this  chapter  by  the 
United  States"  In  the  first  sentence  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "any  civU  action  or 
proceeding  under  this  chapter  in  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party." 

(d)  Section  1967  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by  striking  "insti- 
tuted by  the  United  States",  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "or  proceeding". 

(e)  Section  1968  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  is  amended  by — 

(1)  striking  out  "prior  to  the  institution 
of  a  civil  or  criminal  proceeding"  in  the  first 
sentence  of  subsecticm  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "before  he  Institutes  or  inter- 
venes In  civil  or  criminal  action  ca-  pro- 
ceeding"; 

(2)  striking  out  "case"  the  first  time  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "civil 
or  criminal  action"  in  paragraph  (4)  of  sub- 
section (f )  and  striking  out  "case"  each  time 
it  appears  thereafter  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "action"; 

(3)  striking  out  "case"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears in  paragraph  (S)  of  subeectlon  (f)  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "action";  and 

(4)  striking  ottt  "case"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "action"  in  paragraph  (6)  of  sub- 
section (f). 

THETT    CIVIX.    EEMEDIES 

Sec.  103.  (a)  SecUon  669  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I  669.  Interstate  or  foreign  shipments  by 
carrier;  State  prosecutions;  civil 
remedies  for  victims  of  theft 
" (a)  It  shall  be  tmlawful  for  any  person  to 
embezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfully  take,  carry 
away,  or  conceal,  or  by  fraud  or  deception  ob- 
tain, with  intent  to  convert  to  his  own  use. 
any  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property  which  Is  moving  as,  or  which  la  a 
part  of,  or  which  constitute  an  Interstate  or 
foreign  shipment  from  any  pipeline  system, 
railroad  car,  wagon,  motortruck,  or  other  ve- 
hicle, or  from  any  tank  «  storage  facility 
station,  station  house,  platform,  or  depot,  or 
from  any  steamboat,  vessel,  or  wharf,  or  from 
any  aircraft,  air  terminal,  airport,  aircraft 
terminal,  or  air  navigation  faculty,  or  to  buy, 
receive,  or  have  In  his  possession  any  su'i 
money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property,  knowing,  or  having  reason  to  know, 
that  It  has  been  embezaled.  stolen,  or  other- 
wise unlawfully  taken,  carried  away,  con- 
cealed, or  obtained. 

"(b)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
embezzle,  steal,  or  unlawfuUy  take,  carry 
away,  or  conceal,  or  by  fraud  or  deception  ob- 
tain, with  Intent  to  convert  to  his  own  use, 
any  money,  baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other 
property,  which  ahall  hare  come  mto  the  poe- 
sesslom  of  any  common  carrier  for  transpor- 
tatlcA  In  Interstate  or  foreign  comnMroe,  or 
to  break  Into,   embezzle,  steal,   imlawfully 


«.k.  cMTV  away.  Of  ooneeal,  or  by  fraud  or 

2Si>tlofi  obtain,  with  intent  to  convert  to 
SrSwn  use,  any  of  tH.  content,  of  auch 
wMise    goods,  chattels,  or  other  property, 

oT  otber  propoty,  knowing  cr  having  rwssn 
*  Sow  SiTu  b-i  be«L  ezabs-zied  or  stotoa 

or  otherwise  unlawfully  taken,  carried 
.-«  concealed,  or  obtained. 

"(c)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  embezale.  steal,  or  unUwfuDy  take,  carry 
Ml  conceal,  or  by  fraud  or  deception  ob- 
wL/'wlth  Intent  to  convert  to  his  own  use. 
^  money,  baggage,  goods.  chatteU  or 
other  porperty  from  any  railroad  our.  bua. 
,ehicler«te«inhoat.  vesael,  or  aircraft  oper- 
ated by  any  common  carrier  moving  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  or  from  any  paa- 
,en«er  thereon,  or  to  buy,  receive,  or  have  In 
hu  possession  any  such  money,  baggage, 
.oodtk  chattel*,  or  oth«  property,  knowing 
^having  reason  to  know  that  It  ha«  been 
eabeazled,  stolen,  or  otherwise  unlawfully 
taken,  carried  away,  concealed,  or  obtained. 
"(d)  Whoever  violates  any  provision  of 
robsectlofi  (a),  (b),  or  (c)  of  thla  section 
.hall  in  each  case  be  flJied  not  more  than 
»6  000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  ten  years, 
or  both-  but  If  the  amount  or  value  of  such 
Booey.  baggage,  goode.  chattels.  <«•  o»»>f» 
ojoperty  does  not  exceed  SIOO.  he  shall  be 
fliia  not  more  than  •IJDOO  or  Unprisoned  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

-(e)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  without  regard 
to  the  amount  to  controversy,  to  prevent 
Mid  restrain  violations  of  this  section  by  la- 
■olBC  appropriate  orders,  including,  but  not 
Umtted  to:  ordering  any  person  to  divest 
hlBwelf  of  any  Uitereet,  direct  or  indirect, 
to  any  enterprise;  impoalng  reasonable  re- 
strictions on  the  future  activities  or  invest- 
ments of  any  person.  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  prohibiting  any  person  from  «igag- 
IM  in  the  same  type  of  endeavor  as  the  en- 
terprise engaged  In,  the  activities  of  which 
aSect  interstate  or  foreign  commerce;  or  or- 
dwlng  disBOlutton  or  reorganization  of  any 
enterprise,  making  due  provision  lor  the 
rights  of  innocent  persons. 

"(f)   The  Attorney  General  may  institute 
proceedings  under  subsection  (e)  of  this  sec- 
tion.  In    any    proceedings    brought    by   the 
United  States  under  subsection   (e)   of  this 
section,  the  court  shall  proceed  as  soon  as 
practicable  to  the  hearing  and  determina- 
tion  thereof.    Pending    final    determination 
thereof,  the  court  may  at  any  time  enter  such 
restraining   orders   or   prohibitions,   or   take 
•och  other  actions  as  it  shall  deem  proper. 
"(g)  Any  person  may  institute  proceedings 
under  subsection  (e)  of  this  section.  In  any 
proceeding    brought    by    any    person    under 
subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  relief  shaU  be 
granted  In   conformity   with   the   principles 
which  govern  the  granting  of  Injunctive  re- 
lief from  threatened  loss  or  damage  in  other 
cases.  Upon   the   execution   of   proper  bond 
against  damages  for  an  injunction  improvi- 
dently  granted  and  a  showing  of  immediate 
danger  of  irreparable  loss  or  damage,  a  tem- 
porary restraining  order  and  preliminary  in- 
junction may  be  Issued  in  any  action  before 
a  final  determination  thereof  upon  its  merits. 
"(h)    Whenever  the   United  States  Is   in- 
jured in  Its  business  or  property  by  reason  of 
any  violation  of  this  section,  the  Attorney 
Qeneral  may  bring  a  civil  action  In  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States,  without  regard  to 
the  amount  In  controversy,  and  shaU  recover 
the  actual  damages  sustained  by  the  United 
States,  and  the  cost  of  action. 

"(i)  Any  person  who  is  Injured  In  his 
business  or  property  by  reason  of  any  viola- 
tion of  this  section  may  bring  a  civil  action 
in  a  district  coxirt  of  the  United  States,  with- 
out regard  to  the  amount  tn  controversy, 
and  ShaU  recover  threefold  the  actual  dam- 
ages stistained  by  him,  and  the  cost  of  the 
action,  Including  a  reasonable  attorney's  fee. 


"(j)  Any  avtt  neOan  cr  pracssdiiB«  aadar 
this  accUon  aga'"**  any  p«Bon  may  be  insti- 
tuted m  tlie  dlstnct  court  at  tb»  Unltsd 
Stataa  tar  any  district  bx  wUeb  saeb  person 
n^tm.  is  food,  Ihh  an  agen*.  or  •■■■-■■  — 
his  affairs. 

"(k)  m  any  ctvn  aetlon  or  lacicasrtlng  un- 
der this  sectlcB  in  any  dlstriek  eowt  tt  tbm 
United  Statsa  in  wblsb  ii  Is  ataMna  tbat  ttae 
ends  of  justice  rcquii*  that  any  other  party 
residing  In  any  ottasr  dlstzlct  he  brought 
before  the  court,  the  cotirt  may  cause  such 
party  to  be  rumzBoaed,  and  process  for  that 
purpcM  Bwy  ke  swved  tn  any  Judldal  «lBtrie« 
of  tbs  Unlta«  Statss  toy  tbm  manbal  thereof. 
-())  In  any  dvU  or  erimtaia)  action  «c 
proceeding  under  this  section  tn  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  any  judicial 
district,  subpenaa  laauad.  by  such  oourt  to 
compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses  may  be 
B«^ed  tn  any  other  Judicial  dlatrlct,  except 
that  m  any  clvU  action  or  proeeedtng  no 
such  sobpena  shaU  be  issued  for  servlee  t^Mci 
any  IndiTtdnal  who  rartdes  In  another  dls- 
triet  at  a  place  aaore  tban  one  hui>dz«d  kUcs 
from  the  place  at  which  such  court  Is  htiA 
without  approval  given  by  a  Judge  of  saeh 
court  upon  a  showing  of  good  causa. 

"im)  All  other  process  in  any  dvU  or 
crtminsl  action  or  proceedtag  under  this 
section  may  be  served  on  any  person  to  any 
Judicial  district  in  which  such  person  re- 
sides, is  found,  has  an  agent,  or  transacts 
bis  affairs. 

"(n)  The  United  States  may,  upon  timely 
appUcatlan.  Intervene  In  any  clvU  action 
or  proceeding  brought  under  thla  secUcc  if 
the  AttiMTiey  General  certlfles  that  in  his 
opinion  the  case  Is  of  general  pubUc  Im- 
portance. In  such  action  or  proceeding,  the 
United  States  shall  be  entiUed  to  the  same 
relief  m  If  te  bad  Instituted  the  action  or 
proceeding. 

"(o>  A  &nal  judgment  or  decree  rendered 
in  favor  of  the  United  Statea  to  any  crimi- 
nal action  or  proceeding  under  this  section 
shall  estop  the  defendant  In  any  subsequent 
civil  proceeding  as  to  ail  matters  respecting 
which  said  judgment  or  decree  would  be  an 
estoppti  aa  between  the  parties  thereto. 

"(p)  Sxoept  M  hereinafter  provided,  any 
CivU  action  or  proceeding  under  this  section 
shall  be  barred  unless  it  is  coRunanced  within 
five  years  after  the  cause  ot  action  accrued. 
Whenever  any  civU  or  criminal  action  or 
proceeding,  other  than  an  action  under  sub- 
section (h)  of  this  section.  Is  brought  or 
intervened  In  by  the  United  States  to  pre- 
vent, restrain,  or  punish  any  violation  ot 
this  section,  the  running  of  the  period  of 
limltatioos  prescribed  by  this  subsection 
with  respect  to  any  cause  of  action  arising 
under  subsectKm  (g)  or  (1)  of  this  section, 
which  is  based  In  whole  or  In  part  on  any 
matter  complained  of  In  such  action  or  pro- 
ceeding by  the  United  States,  shall  be  sus- 
pended during  the  pendency  of  such  action 
or  proceeding  by  the  United  States  and  for 
two  years  thereafter. 

"(q)  A  vtolatkm  of  this  sectlan  staaU  be 
deeowd  to  have  been  e(»unltted  not  only  in 
the  district  where  the  violation  first  oc- 
curred, but  also  In  any  district  In  which  the 
defendant  may  have  taken  or  been  In  pos- 
session ot  the  said  money,  baggage,  goods, 
chattels,  or  other  property. 

"(r)  The  carrying  or  transporting  of  any 
such  moaty.  baggs«e,  goods,  aiattels.  or 
other  property  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merca.  knowing,  or  having  raason  to  know, 
it  had  been  embcaskad,  sUrien.  or  otherwise 
unlawfully  taken,  carried  away,  oooccaled. 
or  obtained.  shaU  constitute  a  separate  vio- 
lation and  subject  the  violator  to  criminal 
penalties  and  a  dvU  cause  of  action  under 
this  section  and  the  vl<rfatlon  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  committed  In  any  dis- 
trict Into  which  such  money,  baggage,  goods, 
cbatteU,  or  other  pnq)erty,  ahaU  have  been 


ft  lata  wttich  it  shall  haw  bean 

brought  by  sueb  violator. 

'(s>  Tto  estabUA  tba  Intsrstate  or  foreign 
coaunarw  cliai  litter  ef  any  shipment  in  any 

thte  asctton  tfes  wayMOer  atbsr  stolpptag 

tart*  OTMtonsa  «t  tte  plaa*  tiem  wbieii  aag 
to  whUstk  swab  sblpassnt  waa  made.  Tbm  la- 
moval  of  property  from  a  pipeline  ayataaa 
which  extends  Intentate  tfuOl  be  prima  la- 
de erldenas  of  the  tnteistate  ettaraetcr  of 
the  shlpnMnt  of  the  property.  Pwerf  that  a 
parson  was  fownd  la  unexi^atned 
of  any  "  *"    "* 


otherwise  ualawtuUy  taken,  eairiad  away, 
concealed,  or  obtainad  by  fraud  or  dacsp- 
tlon  la  violation  of  this  section,  shall  be 
prima  fade  erldsnoa  that  such  person  knew 
that  soeli  pimieitj  was,  or  that  such  person 
bad.  eiiibesaled.  ttdtmn,  or  otherwls*  milaw- 
fnily  takan.  carried  mmmiy,  concealed,  aro^ 
talnsd  by  fkaad  or  daceptloa  such  laaney. 
baggage,  goods,  chattels,  or  other  pre^ar^ 
In  violation  of  this  asetloo.  Protf  that  a 
p^r*5»«  bought  or  rsoelved  tor  a  consideration 
suhstantlaUy  below  Its  fair  market  value 
money,  baggage,  goods,  eJiattela,  or  other 
iMUi/mitf  embeaded,  stolen,  or  otherwlas  un- 
lawfully takan.  eatristf  away,  concealed,  or 
obtained  by  tnud  or  deception  in  vioUtion 
of  this  aeetton  rtiatl  be  prlina  fsds  ertdsnee 
that  such  person  knew  that  such  property 
was  embcaKlcd.  stolen,  or  otherwise  uxUaw- 
fully  taken,  carried  away  concealed,  or  ob- 
tained by  fraud  or  deception  In  violation  of 
this  section. 

"(t>  A  Judgment  of  convlctton  or  acquittal 
on  the  aiertts  under  the  laws  of  any  State 
Shan  be  a  bar  to  any  criminal  prasaeution 
undv  thU  ssetion  for  the  ssaoe  act  or  acts. 
Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  as  indicating  an  Intent  on  the  part 
of  Congress  to  occupy  the  field  In  which 
provisions  of  this  section  operate  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  State  laws  on  the  same  subject 
matter,  nor  shall  any  provision  of  this  sec- 
tion tee  construed  as  invalidating  any  provl- 
siim  of  State  law  unless  Bu<ai  prowialon  is 
ineonslstsxxt  with  any  of  the  purposes  of 
this  section  or  any  provision  thareof. ' 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  chap- 
ter 31  of  Utle  18  of  the  United  States  Code, 
for  section  869,  Is  amended  to  read : 
"659.  Interstate  or  fotwign  rtilpment  by  car- 
rier State  proeeeutlons:  civil  reme- 
tfteB  for  victims  of  theft.". 
ssvsB*sn.rTT 
Sec    104.  If  the  provtelosis  of  any  part  of 
this  Act  are  found  Invalid  or  any  amend- 
ments   made    thereby    or    the    appUcatlon 
thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstancea  be 
held    InvaUd,   the    provisions    of    the    other 
parts  and  their  application  to  other  persons 
or     circumstances     shall     not     be     affected 
thereby. 

SriaclH*    DATE 

Sec.  104.  This  Act  shaU  become  effective 
upon  the  date  of  enactment. 

Mr.  McCLBLLAN.  Mr.  President,  thla 
bin  w«s  ortgta«lly  introduced  by  Senator 
Hkuska  and  mysrtf  on  January  25,  1971. 
It  was  favwaWy  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  on  August  16, 
1972. 

As  reported.  It  includes  the  provisions 
of  two  proposals  by  the  Senator  frwn 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bna«),  one  Introduced  as 
S.  2426  and  the  other  as  sunenduMtit  No. 
994  to  8.  2»4.  It  also  reflects  the  provi- 
sions of  titles  IV  of  8.  29*4  and  8.  2996. 
which  are  otnnttwis  victtaJs  of  crime  buiB. 
In  thoae  forms,  the  till  was  coflwmored 
by  45  of  my  colleagues:  Senators  Bakbb. 
Bath.  Bball,  Bantm.  Bt»«,  Boccs, 
BuiDicK.  CsmtoB.  Cssk,  Cook,  Cksjjstok, 
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EtgriMtn,  Piifinir,  Chuv«L,  ORirrm, 
Oxnuirr,   Hawseh,   H*«t.   Hamis,   Hol- 

LUIOS.  BitWU.  HUOHIS,  HUKFHir?.  K«H- 

mDT  ICAMsmu).  ICatbus.  Mstcalf,  Mn.- 

LM.    MOITOALE.     Mow.     MtWOK,     N«l«01». 

Pnx.  P*mcT,  Bahbolph,  Ri»ico»»,  Both. 
ScHWUKXH.  Scott,  Staftord.  Stxvxks, 
SnvwfsoH,   TmnutoHD,   Whliams.   and 

Youwfl. 

Mr.  President,  on  October  15.  1970.  the 
President  signed  into  law  S.  30,  the  Or- 
ganized Crime  Control  Act  of  1970 — ^Pub- 
lic Law  »l-452.  Then  Attorney  General, 
John  N.  Mitchell,  termed  this  act  "one 
of  the  most  imaginative  and  comprehen- 
sive propoa&ls  to  combat  organized  crime 
ever  introduced  in  the  Congress."  Title 
IX  of  the  1970  act  adapted  certain  of  the 
time-tested  remedies  of  antitrust  law  to 
the  typical  tecfaniaues  employed  by 
racketeers  to  invade  legitimate  busi- 
nesses. 

As  8.  30  passed  the  Senate,  title  IX 
was  fashioned  as  a  tool  to  be  employed 
by  the  Oovemment  against  racketeers. 
Detailed  consideration  was  not  then 
given  to  carrjixig  the  antitrust  parallel 
out  by  aoconllng  tbe  private  victims  of 
racketeolng  activity  similar  civil  anti- 
trust-tjrpe  remedies. 

During  the  processing  of  S.  30  in  the 
Hoiise  of  Representatives,  however,  an 
amendment  was  added,  at  the  sxiggestion 
of  Edward  L.  Wright  of  UtUe  Rock.  Ark., 
then  president  of  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociatioii,  authorizing  private  treble 
damage  suits  and  the  recovery  of  attor- 
ney fees. 

S.  10  would  round  out  the  implemen- 
tation el  Mr.  Wright's  idea.  In  ad- 
ditioa  to  authorizing  recovery  of  treble 
damages  and  attorney  fees  in  a  private 
civil  actioo.  it  would  permit  the  United 
States  itself  to  sue  for  actual  damages. 
when  it  is  injured  in  its  business  activity. 
and  to  intcrrene  in  private  suits  under 
the  act  of  general  public  importance. 

S.  16  also  authorizes  private  injunctive 
relief  from  racketeering  activity,  regu- 
lates the  application  of  the  doctrine  of 
estoppel  between  criminal  and  civil  pro- 
ceedings, provides  for  a  statute  of  limi- 
tations for  civil  actions  and  its  appro- 
priate suspension  during  pendency  of 
criminal  actions,  and  makes  applicable 
to  suits  under  the  amended  act  nation- 
wide venue  and  service  of  process  provi- 
sions. 

During  the  subcommittees  hearings, 
the  American  Bar  Association  voiced  its 
support  for  this  bill,  noting  that — 

Tbrn  MlopUoo  of  as  many  (rf  the  procadures 
euRvntly  utUlzed  in  th«  anti-trust  field  as 
poMlbte  might  be  a  profitable  course  of  ac- 
tion In  any  attenipt  to  reatxlct  the  entry  of 
oiganlMd  crime  Into  tegltlmate  bualnMS. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Senatcw  fnxn 
Nevada  (Mr.  Bzbu),  the  bill  has  also 
been  broadflned  to  strike  at  the  massive 
and  coetly  proUem  of  cargo  theft,  at- 
tarktng  the  »t»<*<*<^*  man  ot  crime  tay  m- 
ftKHny  persons  In  legal  possession  of 
goods  to  sue  for  treble  damages  persons 
responslhle  for  stealing,  buying,  or  n- 
selllnc  goods  moving  in  interstate  com- 
merce. 

This  aqteet  of  S.  16  has  received  the 
endorsement  ot  the  following  organisa- 


tions: American  Institute  of  Marine  Un- 
derwriters; American  Trucking  Associa- 
tions. Inc.;  Association  of  American 
Railroads:  and  Transportation  Cargo 
Security  Council. 

And  I  am  pleased  to  note  the  admin- 
istration's support  of  tills  bill. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  depth  and 
breadth  of  the  activities  of  organized 
crime,  and  we  know  of  the  diversity  of  its 
activities.  Organized  crime  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try. We  ought  not  to  deny  to  the  Oovem- 
ment or  to  the  victim  any  legitimate 
means  of  halting  such  activity. 

Cargo  has  become  a  favorite  and  lucra- 
tive target  for  organized  crime — direct 
costs  of  cargo  losses  are  estimated  at 
$11/2  billion  a  year. 

So  this  provision  will  both  aid  the  vic- 
tim of  organized  crime  and  reduce  the 
profltability  of  cargo  theft,  hopefully 
aiding  the  average  consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  enactment 

of  this  bill. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator frtan  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

»«r.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  S.  16  as 
reported  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  is 
a  weU-conceived  and  very  useful  pro- 
posal in  the  field  of  criminal  Justice  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove it  today. 

This  bill,  the  Civil  Remedies  for  Vic- 
tims of  Racketeering  Activity  and  Theft 
Act  <rf  1972,  is  basically  an  amalgam  of 
two  proposals:  The  original  S.  16  intro- 
duced by  Senator  McCuellam  and  this 
Senator  in  1971  to  provide  strengthened 
civil  remedies  to  victims  of  activities  pro- 
hibited by  title  IX  of  the  Organized 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1970;  and  S.  2426. 
Senator  Bibls's  bill  to  provide  a  civil  ac- 
tion for  damages  to  victims  of  crimes  in- 
volving property  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

The  marriage  of  these  two  bills  is  a 
good  one  which  adds  additional  weapons 
to  the  arsenal  of  weapons  available  to 
combat  crime  In  this  country. 

Title  IX  of  the  1970  act  adapted  cer- 
tain antitrust  law  remedies  to  the  typical 
techniques  employed  by  racketeers  to  In- 
vade legitimate  business  enterprises.  S.  16 
would  extend  this  principle  by  providing 
the  Individual  citizens  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  racketeering  activities  with  anti- 
trust remedies  similar  to  those  granted  to 
the  Government  by  the  1970  act.  Under 
this  proposal,  private  civil  suits  can  be  a 
valuable  adjimct  to  governmental  actions 
aimed  at  organized  crime. 
Section  102  of  the  bill  would: 
Permit  the  United  States  Itself  to  sue 
for  actual  damages  when  it  is  injured  In 
its  business  or  property  by  reason  of  a 
violation  of  section  1962; 

Pwmlt  the  United  States  to  intervene 
in  private  suits  of  general  pubUc  im- 
portance: 

Authorize  private  injunctive  relief 
from  racketeering  activity;  and 

Refine  and  make  applicable  parallel 
language  in  antitrust  provisions  relating 
to  the  doctrliie  of  estoppel  between  crim- 
inal and  civil  proceedings,  statute  of  lim- 


itations, and  nationwide  venue  and  proc- 
ess serving. 

The  administration  suppwts  this  pw- 
tlon  of  S.  16.  In  teetlnumy  before  the 
Criminal  Laws  Subcooualttee,  Richard 
Velde.  the  Associate  Administrator  of  the 
Law  Enforcement  Assistance  Administra- 
tion, said: 

The  Department  of  Justice  favors  enact- 
ment of  3.  16.  We  believe  that  the  extension 
of  civil  remedies,  as  contemplated  by  this 
bill,  would  provide  additional  valxiable  tools 
with  which  to  CMnbat  organized  crime.  Our 
experience  has  shown  that  a  two-pronged 
civil  and  criminal  approach  has  proved  suc- 
cessful In  the  antitrust  area.  Organized  crime 
has  continued  to  burden  society  because,  over 
the  years,  It  has  been  immenaely  profitable, 
and  criminal  sanctions  by  themselves  do  not 
necessarily  reduce  the  riches.  Any  legal  ma- 
chinery therefore  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  rendering  organized  criminal  activity  lasB 
profitable  would  take  tia  one  notch  cloier 
to  eliminating  the  problem.  The  Department 
believes  that  S.  10  would  strengthen  tbe  ex- 
isting civil  remedies  provided  by  Title  nC 
and  accordingly  favors  ensictment. 

Section  103  of  the  bill  utilizes  time- 
tested  antitrust  remedies  to  provide  pri- 
vate persons  with  a  means  to  recover 
damages  sustained  throus^i  the  onbeals- 
ment  or  theft  of  cargo  in  interstate  or 
foreign  conunerce.  This  bill  would  au- 
thorize injtmctlve  relief  and  civil  actions 
to  recover  threefold  actual  damages  plus 
costs  to  those  persons  who  are  the  victims 
of  this  type  of  illegal  activity.  Addl- 
tionsa  authority  would  be  granted  to  tbe 
Attorney  General  to  bring  civil  suits 
based  on  injury  to  the  business  or  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  and  to  inter- 
vene in  other  actlona  brou«^t  pursuant  to 
section  659.  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

With  regard  to  this  provision  of  S.  16, 
Mr.  Velde.  speaking  for  the  administra- 
tion, said: 

3.  2426  (now  section  103  of  S.  16]  would 
also  provide  clvU  relief.  In  this  case  to  any 
person  who  has  been  Injured  In  his  buataeas 
or  property  because  of  a  violation  of  section 
659  of  Title  18  of  th*  United  States  Code. 
That  section  baslcaUy  proscribes  the  em- 
bezzlement, theft,  concealment,  or  unlaw- 
ful r»celpt  or  ptirchase  of  any  money,  goods, 
chattels  or  baggage  which  are  moving  as  an 
Interstate  shipment  of  freight  or  express.  The 
principal  target  of  the  aoctioa  la  cargo  theft. 

The  bill  would  permit  any  Injiired  party 
to  sue  in  the  appropriate  district  court  for 
treble  damages.  The  purpose  of  the  bill, 
clearly,  is  to  help  prevent  cargo  theft  by  re- 
ducing the  prolltablUty.  Today,  cargo  thefts 
reatilt  in  an  added  cost  to  consumers  of  ap- 
proximately $1.5  bUUon  annuaUy.  Here  again, 
criminal  penalties  do  not  always  affect  the 
profit  of  these  activities,  and  the  aggrieved 
party  is  often  no  better  off  after  a  criminal 
conviction. 

The  Department  is  In  favor  of  enactment 
of  3.  2426  (now  section  103  of  S.  16].  We  be- 
lieve that  the  avaUabUlty  of  a  clvU  remedy 
could  have  a  dual  effect.  First,  an  Injured 
party  would  be  able  to  more  than  recoup  his 
actual  loes  through  a  treble  damage  action. 
Second,  the  mere  fact  that  such  a  clvU  action 
Is  poaslble  could  act  as  a  strong  deterrent 
against  the  fencing  and  pxirchase  of  the 
stolen  property  and  thereby  reduce  the 
profltability  of  cargo  theft,  with  the  ultimate 
benefit  being  passed  on  to  the  American 
consumer. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  with  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClillak)  In  urg- 
ing my  colleagues  to  vote  favorably  on 
the  measure  with  the  hope  that  it  will 


-wrn  ripen  into  a  form  that  is  signable 
S^larby  the  President  of  the  United 

I^^erve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  questions? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
amator  from  Kentucliy. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
taow  of  any  opposition  to  the  bill  and 
I  consider  the  explanations  given  by  the 
8aiator  from  Nebraska  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  very  good,  indeed. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  the  acts  defined 
in  the  bill  are  already  crimes? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  They  are,  indeed,  under 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970 
and  18  U.S.C.  659. 

Mr  COOPER.  Is  it  correct  that  a 
change  we  made  in  the  bill  is  to  provide 
jurisdiction  shall  Ue  not  only  in  the  dis- 
trict where  the  act  occurs,  but  also  in 
any  other  district  where  the  defendant 
might  be  foimd  or  where  the  property 
might  be  found? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  That  is  correct,  m  part. 
There    is    a    provision    for    nationwide 

B4r.  COOPER.  Is  it  not  correct  that 
under  law  the  victim  can  now  bring  an 
action  for  damages? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  -Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  distinction  does 
this  bill  provide?  Does  it  provide  for 
triple  damages? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  There  would  be  triple 
damages,  plus  cost  and  attorney's  fees 
which  is  the  equivalent  remedy  available 
under  the  law  in  antitrust  cases. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Among  other  provisions 
of  the  bill,  is  it  correct  to  say  that 
perhaps  the  most  far  reaching,  and  it 
could  be  the  most  effective,  is  that  it 
would  provide  to  the  Attorney  General 
the  right  to  take  action  imder  subsection 
(e)  on  page  11,  that  is,  to  enable  the 
Attorney  General  to  go  into  the  district 
courts  and  secure  orders  which  are  now 
typpropriate  in  antitrust  actions.  Is  that 
the  basis  for  this  section? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  think  there  is 
something  else  that  should  be  observed 
here.  It  also  enables  the  citizens  to  bring 
bis  action  in  Federal  court,  whereas  here- 
tofore he  might  have  had  to  sue  in  the 
State  court.  This  would  enable  the  suit 
to  be  brought  in  Federal  court,  and  it 
would  carry  with  it  all  the  superior  re- 
sources of  Federal  process. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  not  against  the 
l^lslation.  I  think  it  has  great  merit. 
But  is  the  purpose  of  subsection  (e)  to 
authorize  the  Attorney  General  to  pro- 
ceed against  an  individual  or  indlvldimls 
who  conducted  unlawful  activities?  Will 
it  be  possible  to  secure  orders  to  require 
the  divestiture  of  property  In  connection 
with,  for  instance,  unions,  banks,  hotels, 
or  any  other  enterprise? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  It  would  Indeed,  have 
a  wide  scope. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  This  is  important  be- 
cause it  is  a  remedy  I  did  not  know 
now  existed.  On  page  11,  line  14,  sub- 
section (e)  It  Is  stated: 


(«)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shaU  have  Jurisdiction,  without  re- 
gard to  the  amount  in  controversy,  to  pre- 
vent and  rerttmln  vloiatlons  of  this  swjtlon 
by  Issuing  wippTopn»t*  orders.  Including,  but 
not  limited  to:  ordering  any  person  to  divest 
himself  of  any  interest,  direct  or  Indirect,  in 
any  enterprise:  imposing  reasonable  restric- 
tions on  the  future  activities  or  mvestmenta 
of  any  person,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
prohibiting  any  person  from  engaging  in  the 
same  type  of  endeavor  as  the  enterprise  en- 
gaged in,  the  activities  of  which  affect  inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce;  or  ordering  dis- 
solution or  reorganization  of  any  enterprise, 
making  due  provision  for  the  rights  of  Inno- 
cent persons. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  thrust  of  that  sub- 
section would  arm  the  Federal  law  en- 
forcement authorities  to  prevent  viola- 
toons.  It  would  be  a  very,  very  important 
part  of  making  it  less  attractive  to  en- 
gage in  this  type  of  business. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  know  there  are  un- 
lawful and  criminal  interests  that  have 
moved  into  banks  and  aU  kinds  of  busi- 
nesses, with  the  attempt  to  take  them 
over,  and  conduct  them  for  unlawful 
purposes. 

I  assume  there  may  be  constitutoonal 
problems  involved,  such  as  taking  prop- 
erty without  due  process.  I  assume  the 
courts  will  take  care  of  the  constitu- 
tional provision. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  All  these  proce- 
dures are  already  well  established  in  the 
antitrust  law.  They  have  court  approval 
on  the  issue  of  constitutionality. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  correct  so  far 
as  antitrust  law  is  concerned. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  COOPER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
the  time  on  this  side  if  there  is  a  similar 
thought  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  no  further  amendments,  I  ask 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  he  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 

to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sena- 
tors yield  back  their  time? 

Mr  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

Mr.  HRUSBLA.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
is  yielded  back. 


NARCOTIC      ADDICT     REHABILITA- 
TION AMENDMENTS   OF   1971 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordsmce  with  the  previous  unanlmous- 
conseat  order  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  HJl.  9323,  which  the  clerk  will 
state. 
The  biU  was  stated  by  title  as  follows: 
A  bill  (HJl.  9828)  to  amend  the  Narcotic 
Addict  BehabUltatlon  Act  of  1966,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recogtHr-ed. 
Mr.   McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 

yield  myself  5  minutes.      

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  Is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill,  which  Is  supported  by  the  adminis- 
tration, was  favorably  acted  upon  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  August 
16,  1972. 

The  punxtse  of  H.R.  9323  is  to  amend 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1966  to  permit  persons  within  its  pur- 
view to  be  enrolled  ir.  methadone  mainte- 
nance programs  as  an  additional  mode  of 
available  treatmen*^. 

The  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation 
Act  of  1966  was  designed  to  provide 
treatment  for  addicts  accused  or  con- 
victed of  crimes.  It  also  provided  for 
voluntary  treatment  of  other  addicts.  At 
the  time  of  the  passage  of  the  1966  act, 
there  were  no  known  means  of  treatment 
through  maintenance,  so  the  1986  act 
only  provided  for  programs  designed  to 
terminate  addiction.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, methadone,  maintenance  has  been 
established  as  a  useful  tool  in  the  reha- 
bilitation of  heroin  addicts. 

This  view  is  substantiated  by  Di. 
Jerome  JafTe,  Director  of  the  Special  Ac- 
tion OfBce  for  Drug  Abuse  Prevention, 
who  stated  that  such  treatinent  has  been 
effective  In  the  majority  of  cases,  de- 
creasing or  eliminating  the  use  of  heroin, 
and  enabling  patients  to  cease  criminal 
activities. 

Ii\irther,  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration estimates  that  approximately 
50,000  patients  are  receiving  such  treat- 
ment now,  and  progress  of  these  patients 
indicates  that  this  approach  is,  Indeed, 
an  efficient  form  of  teeatment. 

This  bill  would  not  dlminate  any 
forms  of  treatment  already  available 
under  the  1966  act,  but  would  simply 
add  methadone  maintenance  as  another 
form  of  authorized  treatment. 

Surely  there  is  no  need  to  elaborate 
on  the  severity  of  the  drug  problem  in 
our  country  or  the  hideous  consequences 
of  drug  addiction.  It  is  our  duty  to  pro- 
vide every  pKJssible  means  of  dealing  with 
this  tragic  problem.  This  additional 
method  of  treatment  will,  hopefully,  be 
the  tool  that  leads  to  the  rehabllltetion 
of  many  addicts  and  thereby  reduce  the 
crime  and  loss  of  life  and  health  that  re- 
sults from  drug  addiction. 

I  urge  the  enactmoit  of  this  measure. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
miyself  3  minutes. 

I  rise  to  support  the  words  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClsllan) 
In  urging  approval  of  H.R.  9323,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Narcotic  Addict  RehabUlta- 
tion  Act  of  1966,  and  for  other  purposes. 
Passage  of  this  measure  will  mean  that 
methadone  maintenance  programs  can 
be  used  as  an  additional  mieChod  of  treat- 
ment for  persons  covered  tay  the  1966  act 
by  redefining  the  word  "treatment"  to 
include  control  of  dependence  as  well  as 
termination  of  dependence. 

On  June  24.  1971.  I  Joined  with  other 
Senators  In  Introducing  an  identtml 
measure  (S.  2140)  in  the  Swxate  at  the 
request  of  the  President  and  the  Depart- 
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ment  of  Jimlce.  This  wm  done  to  fur- 
ther the  President's  Jime  17,  1971  mes- 
sage to  Congress  on  drag  abuse. 

Mr.  President.  HJZ.  9323  was  drafted 
in  recognition  of  the  role  of  methadoise 
in  the  treatment  of  narcotic  addiction. 
Although,  they  must  still  be  regarded  as 
interim  steps  requiring  close  supervision, 
methadone  maintenance  programs  have 
indicated  that  they  have  a  definite  place 
in  controlling  the  narcotic  addict's  crav- 
ing for  heroin.  Addicts  involved  in  such 
programs  have  in  many  instances  been 
able  to  lead  productive  lives  in  their  com- 
munities, rather  than  malting  it  their 
sole  purpose  Ln  life  to  seciu:*  illegal  drugs 
to  support  their  habits. 

When  the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  was  enacted  In  1968  the  utility 
of  programs  which  control,  rather  than 
terminate,  addiction  was  not  contem- 
plated. As  a  consequence  the  word 
"treatment"  as  it  is  used  in  the  act  does 
not  include  maintenance  programs  like 
those  relying  on  methadone. 

This  bill  would  amend  the  definition  of 
the  word  "treatment"  in  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Eehabintatlon  Act  to  include 
services  which  control  as  well  as  elimi- 
nate addiction  to  narcotics.  This  means 
that  Federal  courts  would  be  able  to  use 
the  authority  of  the  act  to  place  addicts 
into  methadone  maintenance  programs 
in  appropriate  cases,  something  which 
they  now  cannot  do.  In  the  words  of 
President  Nixon : 

Tbe  evidence  indicates  that  naetbadone  U 
a  iisetui  tool  In  work  of  rehabilitating  heroin 
addicts,  and  that  tool  ought  to  be  available 
to  tboae  wlio  :nuat  do  tills  work. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  bill  will  receive 
approval  and  will  also  receive  inrompt 
jMTOcesalng  in  the  other  body  oi  Congreas. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
I  requested,  and  at  this  time  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  York  (.Mr. 
Javus)  . 

Mr.  JAVnS.  Mr.  Presidont.  I  thank 
the  Senator  iar  yielding  to  me.  We  are 
considering  tMs  bill  with  practically  no 
Senators  present,  and  the  Importance  of 
it  may  pass  us  by,  and  it  should  not,  be- 
cause the  bill  has  very  serious  and  im- 
portant ImpiieaUcHis  for  the  carryii^  out 
by  the  Federal  Government  of  its  re- 
sponalblUtiaa  under  this  act,  which  is 
being  amended,  and  in  the  ofiBce  regard- 
ing drug  abuse  which  we  established  in 
the  executive  department,  imder  £>r. 
JafTe,  the  Special  Action  Office  for  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  for  which  we  have 
already  provided  very  large  sums  of 
money. 

The  Importance  of  this  measure  Is  that 
it  opens  op  and  recognises  a  basic  fact. 
Because  of  the  pressure  of  the  addiction 
on  narcotics  addicts  and  the  ssmdrome 
of  crime  which  is  neceesary  to  maintain 
it.  and  that  of  organised  crime,  the 
beastlal  pwpte  who  sail.  push,  and 
smuggle  herotn  and  other  addictive  drugs 
Into  our  coantry  which  deatroy  the  lives 
of  the  addict  and  the  lives  of  Innocent 
people  around  fc)Tip'"i  the  crime  syndrome 
has  made  the  tiemiendoua  Incidtnce  of 
crime  a  rn^tt/wni  crisia,  and  an  especial 
crisis  for  great  cities  Uke  my  own  city 
of  Hew  Torfc. 

The  estimate  in  the  committee  report 
Is  that  to  maintain  the  habit,  the  crimi- 


nal activity  rangea  from  several  him- 
dnd  miUion  dollars  to  several  billion 
doBara  a  year.  I  thtaik  the  latter  flgnre — 
several  MlUans— is  mwe  acennite. 

We  have  in  New  York  City  the  unhappr 
distinction  of  having  about  half  the  ad- 
dicts Ln  the  United  States,  an  estimated 
250.000,  and  some  estimates  go  as  high 
as  325,000.  The  mere  concept  of  main- 
taining this  habit,  which  is  estimated  to 
probably  cost  ilOO  a  day,  just  boggles  the 
imagination.  When  one  multiplies  35O,0«O 
addicts  by  $100  each  day  to  maintain  the 
habit,  and  multiplies  that  aggregate  fig- 
ure for  evei-y  day  of  the  year,  he  can  see 
why  I  speak  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
criminal  activity. 

The  important  aspect  of  this  bill,  the 
moot  creditable  aspect  of  it — and  I  wo\ild 
like  to  commend  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska 1  Mr.  Hruska  > ,  who.  as  long  ago 
as  January  1971.  introduced  a  bill — is 
based  on  the  work  of  two  brilliant  doc- 
tors, to  whom  the  coimtry  is  so  indebted. 
as  the  principal  sponsors  of  this  type  of 
treatment.  I  refer  to  Dr.  Marie  Nyswan- 
der,  and  her  husband.  Dr.  Vincent  Dole. 
I  came  in  contact  with  them  when  I  was 
attorney  genertd  of  New  York,  and  I  was 
at  my  wits'  end  to  solve  the  problem. 
Marie  Nyswander,  then  a  young  doctor 
and  researcher  at  New  York  University, 
was  the  cme  light  I  saw.  I  embraced 
everything  she  stood  for. 

I  worked  with  her  as  an  attorney  gen- 
eral in  the  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral, and  have  ever  since.  This  has  been 
a  very  long  period  of  time.  It  took  very 
long  for  UB  to  realize  that,  where  we 
lack  a  cure,  and  where  the  drug-free 
therapeutic  cwnmunity  was  so  expen- 
sive and  it  takes  such  a  l(Hig  period  of 
time  in  treatment  for  the  addict,  the  rate 
of  recidivism  is  in  excess  of  50  percent; 
it  Is  an  unbellevaWe  sitnaticHi — metha- 
done, which  is  itself  addictive,  and  the 
committee  states  so  frankly,  is  just  the 
only  way. 

And  yet,  what  is  so  shocking,  and  the 
point  I  would  make  here,  is  that  metha- 
done is  the  only  thing  imtil  we  discover 
scwnething  else.  MethiMlone  maintenance 
is  an  Interim  measure — clearly  proven 
effective  for  certain  addicts — and  needed 
now  while  the  search  for  antagonists  and 
other  effective  long-term  solutions  goes 
on.  Dr.  Jaffe  says  he  is  pretty  close  to  a 
solution  on  an  antagonist,  which  will 
actually,  when  taken  or  ingested,  repel 
the  drug,  so  that  you  do  not  have  to  give 
the  user  an  addictive  drug.  As  of  now, 
at  least  we  know  methadone  maintenance 
offers  one  solution — not  a  cure-aU  for  all 
addicts — but  it  is  a  proven  treatraient 
modality  for  certain  heroin  addicts  in 
order  to  combat  the  scourge  of  heroin 
abuse  which  is  a  plague  on  our  society. 

Regrettably,  a  tremendous  effort  is  be- 
ing made  in  some  quarters  to  discredit 
methadone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  th^.  Senator  an- 
other 5  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  An  effort  is  being  made 
to  discredit  methadone  by  pointing  out 
that  it  is  subject  to  leakage,  that  some 


petals  die  of  overdoses  of  methadone, 
and  that  It  is  stolen  and  gotten  out  Into 
illicit  channels.  But,  Mr.  President,  that 
does  not  change  the  fact  that  It  is  help- 
ful in  most  cases.  You  can  steal  or  hijack 
anything,  or  abuse  it,  whether  it  Is  as- 
pirin or  some  other  kind  of  drug.  That 
should  iK>t  discredit  methadone. 

In  addition,  the  effort  Is  made  by  some 
to  turn  to  heroin  maintenance,  which  is 
really  keeping  the  adc^t  in  a  disabled 
condition  where  he  cannot  work  or  be  a 
useful  member  of  society,  and  only  com- 
pounding the  iniquity  of  the  system  for 
heroin  production  purposes.  We  would 
maintain  sources  which  we  condemn  as 
illicit  to  msdntaln  an  illicit  act.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  reject  that. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the  only  way. 
There  are  oiormous  waiting  lists  for 
treatment  in  methadone  maintenance 
programs.  I  understand  from  Dr.  Jaffa's 
office  there  is  a  waiting  list  of  17,000  to 
19,000  in  New  York.  That  means  $2  mfl- 
lion  in  crime  a  day  and  that  is  just  for 
those  addicts  on  the  waiting  list  for 
methadone  maintenance  treatment  pro- 
grams. 

So  I  very  strongly  support  this  bill,  and 
compliment  the  committee  on  the  con- 
structive and  enlightened  approach 
which  has  dictated  the  measure.  I  also 
hope  the  committee  will  consider  it  Its 
moral  duty  to  follow  through  on  the 
question  of  administration  and  the  ques- 
tion of  appropriation,  so  that  these  wait- 
ing lists,  where  people  want  methadone 
maintenance  and  cannot  get  it,  and 
therefore  are  put  out  on  the  streets— 
we  subsidize  them  in  crime  by  denying 
them  the  opportunity  they  are  seeking— 
that  we  will  adequately  finance  the 
methadone  maintenance  treatment,  so 
that  the  waiting  LLsts  may  be  cleared  up, 
and  hopefully  the  overwhelming  major- 
ity oi  the  addicts,  until  we  find  a  better 
way.  may  be  put  on  that  program  of 
therapy. 

Mr.  President.  I  cmclude  as  follows: 
Methadone  is  not  the  ultimate  answer 
nor  a  cure-all  for  aU  addicts  and  I  am 
all  for  seeking  a  better  solution.  But  in 
the  generality  ci  cases  and  in  the  present 
state  of  our  knowledge  the  metbadcme 
maintenance  approach  Is  apparmtly  re- 
quired. We  cannot  think  only  of  the  ad- 
dict who  has  apparently  already  con- 
demned himself  to  death  and  is  like  a 
wild  animal  let  loose  oa  society.  It  is  so- 
ciety we  are  saving  with  methadone 
maintenance. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  when  I 
was  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  was  the 
only  one  who  gave  me  a  ray  of  hope.  I 
cnuid  get  nowhere  with  these  bills  un- 
til he  incorporated,  in  a  larger  hill,  what 
finally  resulted  as  the  Narcotic  Addict 
T7  '^babilitation  Act. 

Many  people,  including  many  of  my 
cc>:;istitue»ts.  have  an  idea  that  if  a  Sen- 
ator is  conservative  in  his  social,  eco- 
n-jmic,  or  political  views,  it  makes  him 
bl'nd  to  arty  problem  marked  "liberal." 
Here  is  an  example  of  two  Senat(»s,  both 
of  whom  pride  themselves  on  what  they 
consider  sound  conservatism,  who  are 
taking  a  most  enlightened  t^proach  in  a 
very  Important  and  very  trying  matter. 
Mr.  President.  I  think  that  deserves  to 
be  emphasized.  It  is  not  unique  at  all;  It 


haDpens  all  the  time.  But  it  is  a  striking 
^TJoMjle  which  should  be  called  to  the 
2tentlon  of  the  people  in  the  country, 
^a  lump  so  much  under  the  heading 
"Hberal,"  as  if  labels  were  reaUy  all  that 
hnportant. 

&i  I  am  glad  that  this  is  being  done. 
The  shoe  certainly  pinches  us  where  I 
come  from.  I  hope  these  two  infiuential 
Senators  will  lend  their  aid  to  the  con- 
cepts now  about  to  be  incorporated  in 

the  IftW 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President.    I 

yWd  myself  1  minute. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  for  his  compliment.  I 
am  grateful  for  it. 

It  is  true  that  we  sometimes  misapply 
these  labels,  or  we  give  them  a  construc- 
tiloQ a  harah  construction,  in  many  in- 
stances— that  possibly  they  do  not  de- 
g«Te.  Tliose  who  are  called  liberals,  or 
term  themselves  liberals,  or  those  who 
are  called  conservatives,  or  term  them- 
gelves  conservatives,  are  joining  hands 
here  reaUy  seeking  legislation  to  bring 
about  reform.  They  both  subscribe  to  the 
Mone-  objective  and  seek  to  realize  it  by 
the  same  means. 

Sometimes  they  have  a  different  ap- 
proach but,  here  we  have  all  been  able  to 
agree. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  report  of 
the  committee  is  a  very  fine  one,  con- 
tains excellent  information,  and  ought  to 
go  In  the  Rbcord.  I  ask  unanimous  ccn- 
soit  that  the  committee  report  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
(No.  92-1071)  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMENDMZKT8     TO     THX     NAaCOTlC     ADDICT 
RIHABIOTATION    ACT 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which 
was  referred  the  blU  (H.R.  9323)  to  amend 
the  Narcotic  Addict  BehabUltatlon  Act  of 
1966,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  consi- 
dered the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon 
and  recommends  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

PURP06E 

The  purpose  of  HJR.  9323  U  to  amend  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1966 
to  permit  persons  within  Its  purview  to  be 
enrolled  In  methadone  maintenance  pro- 
grams as  an  additional  mode  of  available 
treatment.  This  would  be  accomplished  by 
amending  the  definition  of  the  word  "treat- 
ment" In  the  Act  to  Include  the  concept  of 
control  of  dejiendence  In  addition  to  current 
provision  for  the  elimination  of  dependence. 

STATCltXNT 

HM.  9323  Is  an  admlnlatratlon-bacfced 
measure  that  would  expand  the  treatment 
modalities  under  the  Narcotic  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1966  to  Include  methadone 
maintenance.  An  Identical  bUl  was  Intro- 
duced In  the  Senate  (S.  2140,  Introduced  by 
Senators  Bayh,  Orlffln.  and  Hruska  on  June 
24,  1971)  and  Is  currently  pending  in  sub- 
committee. 

When  the  Narcotic  Addict  RehabUltatlon 
Act  was  enacted  in  1966,  the  utility  of  pro- 
grams which  control,  rather  than  terminate, 
addiction  had  not  yet  come  to  the  fore. 

The  principal  sponsors  of  methadone 
maintenance,  Drs.  Vincent  P.  Dole  and  Marie 
Nyswander,  began  their  program  ot  research 
in  1964,  but  as  recently  as  1967,  the  Taak 
Force  Report  on  Narcotics  and  Drug  Abute 
of  the  President's  Commission  on  Law  En- 
forcement and  Administration  of  Justice  In- 
dicated that  ".  .  .  The  results  of  the  metha- 
done   maintenance    reaearch    are    fragmen- 


tary. No  final  judgmenu  about  its  sult- 
ablUty  as  treatment  or  as  a  pubUc  health 
approach  are  yet  poaalble."  See  Report  at  p. 
16,  citing  Dole  &  Nyswandar,  "A  Medical 
Treatment  for  Dlacetylmorpblne  (Heroin) 
Addiction."  193  J.A.M.A.  646  (1966);  Dole, 
Nyswander,  et  al..  'Methadone  Maintenance, 
A  Report  of  Two  Years  Experience."  pre- 
sented to  the  Committee  on  Problems  of 
Drug  Dependence.  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. National  Research  Council.  Feb  11. 
1966. 

Subsequent  evenU,  however,  have  estab- 
lished that  in  appropriate  cases  methadone 
IS  a  useful  tool  In  the  work  of  rehabilitating 
heroin  addicts:  See  Executive  Communica- 
tions, infra.  Accordingly,  President  Nixon's 
June  17.  1971.  Message  to  the  Congress  on 
Drug  Abuse  called  for  the  legislation  which 
Is  the  subject  matter  of  this  report. 

Methadone  Is  a  synthetic  opiate  that  is 
itself  addicting.  However,  given  In  adequate 
doses  It  blocks  the  euphoric  effects  of  heroin 
and  does  not  Itself  produce  euphoria,  seda- 
tion, or  distortion  of  l)ehavlor.  Patients 
achieve  functional  normalcy  and  can  be 
drawn  out  of  the  addict  community  to  begin 
new  social  attitudes  and  relationships.  In 
sum,  the  drug  fosters  the  social  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  addict.  It  does  not  directly  meet 
the  medical  and  psychological  problems  of 
hereto  twldlctlon,  although  It  might  Indi- 
rectly work  m  these  directions.  It  seems 
clear  that  programs  of  methadone  mainte- 
nance can  return  t<wttired  addicts  to  re- 
sponsible roles  to  the  community  and  help 
reduce  the  myriad  problems  associated  with 
drug  abuse. 

By  amending  the  definition  of  the  word 
•treatment"  In  the  Narcotic  Addict  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1966,  H3.  9328  would  au- 
thorize Federal  courts  to  place  addicts  toto 
methadone  matotenance  programs  In  appro- 
priate cases,  something  which  they  now 
cannot  do.  This  would  not  eliminate  the  use 
of  other  forms  of  treatment  which  have 
elimination — as  dlsttoct  from  control — of  ad- 
diction as  their  goal.  Nor  would  It  recog- 
nize methadone  matotenance  as  more  than 
an  Interim  step  In  the  solution  of  the  far 
more  complex  problems  which  give  rise  to 
heroin  addiction. 

THI  HTKOIN  PROBLEM 

The  hereto  addict  Is  not  only  a  danger  to 
hlmseU  but  to  society  as  a  whole  In  two 
distinct   ways. 

1.  In  order  to  matotato  his  habit,  the  ad- 
dict becomes  tovolved  In  various  nondrug 
offenses  of  the  "fund-raising"  variety,  most 
commonly  the  theft  of  prt^)erty.  Estimates 
of  the  cost  of  their  criminal  activity  range 
from  several  hundred  million  to  several  bil- 
lion dollars  per  year. 

2.  Organized  crlmtoals,  by  provldtog  the 
large  amounts  of  cash  and  connections  nec- 
essary for  large,  long-term  hereto  supplies, 
realize  approximately  $20  mlUton  in  profits 
annually. 

Numerous  studies  have  corroborated  these 
facu  and  established  that  the  problems  of 
hereto  addiction  and  crime  more  getierally 
are  convpletely  Intertwined.  See  Hearings  on 
Organized  Crime  and  Illicit  "Trafflc  In  Nar- 
cotics before  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Gkjvernment  Operations,  88th  Congress, 
Ist  and  2d  Sessions  (1968  and  1964):  Orga- 
nized Crtme  and  lUlclt  Trafflc  In  NarcoUca, 
report  by  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Xn- 
vesUgatlons  (88th  Cong.,  1st  Bess.,  S.  Kept. 
No.  72  (1965));  Report  of  the  President's 
Commission  on  Law  Enforcement  and  Admto- 
istratlon  of  JusUce  (1867);  Task  Force  Be- 
ports  on  Organized  Crime  and  NarcoUos 
(1967);  and  The  World  Heroto  Problem,  H. 
Rept.  No.  92-298,  93d  Cong..  Ist  Sees.  (1871). 
Therefore,  to  approach  one  problem  Is  to  ap- 
proach both.  By  ameliorating  the  dlaeaae  of 
narcoUc  addiction.  It  can  also  be  reallstlcaUy 


anUclpated  that  w«  wlU  stem  the   growing 
tide  of  crime  in  the  country. 

COICCI.T78IOM 

The  OoKunlttee  Is  of  the  belief  that  HJl 
9823  is  a  poalttvs  measure  to  terms  of  pro- 
vliUng  an  additional  mode  of  treatment  for 
heroin  addlcu  and  also  In  terms  of  its  crime 
control  feature.  It  supplements,  rather  than 
supplants,  existing  treattoent  prooediires, 
provldtog  yet  another  alternative  to  confine- 
ment. Accordtogly.  we  reoonmiend  that  the 
bin  do  pass. 

Exrcorrvx   commtjktcattows 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  of  this  re  - 
port  are  the  following  communications  from 
the  Department  of  Justice: 

OFTlCe  OF  THX  AXTOaNXT  OSNOAI.. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  21,  lS7t 
The  Vi.-E  Pbesidxkt. 
UJS.  Senate,  Wathington,  D.C. 

DXA*  Mm.  Vice  Paxsmxirr:  Enclosed  for 
your  consideration  and  appropriate  refer- 
ence Is  a  legislative  proposal  to  amend  the 
Narcotic  Addict  RehabUltatlon  Act  of  1966 
That  Aci  was  a  reflection  of  the  congres- 
sional policy  that  narcotic  addicts  should  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  be  rehabUltated 
and  restored  to  health  for  the  benefit  of  both 
the  Individuals  and  society.  To  achieve  t  at 
goal,  the  Narcotic  Addict  RehabUltatlon  Act 
provides  for  treatment  of  addicts  who  are 
charged  with  Federal  crimes,  and  for  those 
who  ar;  not  so  charged  upon  petition  bj  tV  e 
addict  or  a  relative. 

TTils  legislative  proposal  would  amend  the 
definition  of  the  word  "treatment"  where  it 
Is  used  In  the  Act  to  provide  for  a  more  com- 
prehensive effort  toward  solving  the  problem 
of  drug  addiction.  This  would  be  achieved 
by  providing  for  treatment  which  controls, 
as  well  as  that  which  terminates,  addiction 
Essentially,  the  use  of  methadone  would  be 
authorized. 

(Complete  recovery  of  an  addict  la  not  al- 
ways achieved  by  complete  withdrawal  from 
addictive  drugs.  The  underlying  cause  o! 
such  dependence  must  be  eliminated  If  one 
who  has  ceased  to  rely  on  drugs  la  to  be  able 
to  retain  his  Independence.  When  a  patient  is 
on  a  methadone  matotenance  program,  his 
activities  no  longer  must  be  centered  on  the 
attainment  of  llllslt  drugs  to  support  his 
habit,  rather  he  can  channel  his  energies  in 
a  more  constructive  manner  and  lead  a  more 
normal  life,  while  the  basic  reason  for  his 
drug  needs  are  being  explored. 

We  beUeve  that  this  change  to  the  Act  will 
be  of  great  assistance  In  our  efforts  In  this 
Important  area  of  national  concern. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  enactment  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation would  be  In  accord  with  the  Program 
of  the  President. 
Sincerely, 

John  Mrrciuai., 
Attorney  General 


OFPICX    or    THX    DEFTTTT 

ArrOBNIT    GXNERAL, 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  3.  1972 
Hon.  John  L.  McCliixan, 
US.  SeruUe. 

DXAX  SXNAToa  McCuoxan:  This  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  information  on 
the  value  of  a  methadone  matotenance  pro- 
gram, and  the  extent  to  which  this  treat- 
ment modality  would  be  employed  by  this 
Department  \ipon  the  enactment  of  8.  2140. 

In  teetlmony  before  a  congressional  com- 
mittee to  November  of  this  year.  Dr.  Jerome 
Jaffe,  Director  of  the  Special  Action  Office  for 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention,  stated: 

"Methadone  as  a  matotenance  drug  has 
been  found  to  be  eSectlve  In  decreaalng  the 
use  of  heroto  or  eUminaUng  it  altogethar  to 
the  majority  of  individuals  under  treatment. 
Moreover,  significant  ntmiben  of  patients 
are  able  to  cease  criminal  actlvltlea  and  to 
assume  socially  acceptable  behaviours  which 
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BT«  Of  benefit  to  them  m  lodMdUAla  u  well 
•a  to  ttaetr  oommunltlea."  ^ 

Or.  Jkffe  pointed  out  th»t  tbe  Pood  knd 
Drug  Aitmlnletrttoa  eetlmet—  that  up  to 
M,000  patients  era  in  methadoae  iaamt»- 
nenoe  programe  aeroee  the  oouatry  wul  d»te 
on  thetr  piiigieei  oonfinna  the  seoef>t»tMUty 
ot  this  method  of  tiwUment,  ite  tOouej  in 
redaolBy  Ullett  drair  use  and  crtminia  aetlv- 
tty.  Mid  tte  beneflelel  eCeete  toward  aoelAl 
and  voeatteaai  Mtjuetment. 

The  Council  on  Mental  Health  ot  the 
American  Medical  Aaaodatlon  baa  determined 
that  "(ajbrupt,  complete  withdrawal  ...  as 
routine  treatment'  le  Inhumane,  unnecee- 
sary,  and  dlatlnctly  contralndlcated,  even  II 
the  patient  la  In  jail."'  Methadone,  when 
admlntatared  In  a  cloeelf  auperriaed  treat- 
ment program,  permits  gradual  withdrawal 
and,  for  aomer  long-term  nudntenanoe  on 
methadone  la  required  to  achieve  sucoeaaTul 
rehabilitation. 

The  only  treatment  programs  adminis- 
tered hy  this  Department  are  conducted  by 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Prlaona.  Our 
programa  hav«  emphaslised  an  approach 
which  attempts  to  altar  behavior  by  dealing 
with  Its  underlying  oausea  within  a  thera- 
peutic community.  TlUs  is  more  feasible  for 
uae  in  a  drug-free  Institutional  setting  than 
Is  the  uae  of  a  symptom-oriented  approach 
such  as  methadone  maintenance. 

However,  In  Instances  where  Inmates  have 
failed  to  respond  to  the  therapeutic  pro- 
gram, and  would  be  susoqitlble  to  the  tUlclt 
drug  traffic  outside  confinement,  methadone 
maintenance  might  mean  the  dllTerence  In 
success  or  failure  for  releasee.  In  such  situa- 
tions as  occur  in  our  work  release  program 
and  In  community  treatment  centers,  addicts 
who  are  unable  to  cope  with  their  problems 
without  drugs  may  be  permitted  to  lead 
productive  hves  If  maintained  on  metha- 
done. Hopefully,  such  maintenance  would  be 
temporary,  but  the  evidence  Is  that,  for 
some,  lengthy  or  even  permanent  mainte- 
nance ts  needed. 

While  our  uae  of  methadone  In  a  main- 
tenance  program    would    certainly    be   very 
limited,  In  those  cases  where  Its  use  Is  Indi- 
cated, it  would  be  extremely  valiiable. 
Sincerely. 

RXCHABD  C  Elxhtdixnst. 
Deputy  Attoi-ney  General. 

ClIAJMBS  Bt  BXISITMa  LaW 

In  oompllanoa  wtth  snbseetioB  (4)  of  rule 
XXIX  of  tbe  Standing  Bnltm  at  the  Senate, 
changes  In  existing  law  made  by  tbe  bUl.  as 
repovtad.  are  shown  aa  fOUo'wa  (ratetlng  law 
proposed  to  be  omlttad  Is  enclosed  tn  black 
braeketa,  new  mattar  Is  printed  in  italic  and 
existing  law  in  which  no  change  Is  propoeed 
Is  shown  In  roman)  : 

Tmji  28 — uwrnsD  states  codb,  jtjdi- 

CIART  AND  JtJDICLAIi   PROCEDURE 

CHAFTza  176.  Civil  Commitkxnt  and  Rx- 

UABnjrATioit  or  Naaconc  Adoicts 

Sec.  3901.  Deflnitlons;  As  used  In  thU 
chapter — 

(d)  "Treatmenf*  Includes  confinement 
and  treatment  in  an  Institution  and  under 
supervised  aftercare  In  the  community  and 
mdudes,  but  Is  not  limited  to,  medical,  edu- 
cational, sodat,  psychological,  and  vocational 
services,  oorrective  and  preventive  guidance 
and  tnOnlns.  and  other  rahablUtatlve  larv- 


>  Testimony  of  Dr.  Jtoonia  H.  Jhlfe  before 
the  Bubeomnrittee  on  Publle  Health  and  Bn- 
f Irutuueut,  House  ^iuiuilttae  on  Interstate 
and  ^ofwl^n  OMnmeroa,  Mbwmber  9,  1971. 

•"IfBrooUoa  and  BCMIeal  Praettoa.*'  Jour- 
nal of  Iha  American  Medical  AoKclatlon,  Oct. 
3S.  1971,  VOL  318,  p.  4. 


Uses  '^^ifn^^  to  protect  the  pubUc  and  ben- 
efit tha  addict  by  Ccotreetlng  his  anttaoclal 
tanrtanolas  and  ending  his  dependence  on 
addicting  drugal  eliminating  hi*  dependence 
on  addicting  drug*,  or  by  cxmtroUing  hi*  de- 
pendence, and  his  susceptibility  to  addition. 

TITLE  1ft— UNITED  STATES  CODE.  CRIMES 

AND  CRIMINAL.  PROCEDURE 

CHAFTxa  314.  Nascotic  Addicts 

•  •  •  •  • 

Skc.  43fil.  Deflnltlous 
As  used  In  this  chapter — 

(c)  "Treatntant"  tncludee  ootifinement  and 
treatment  In  an  institution  and  under  super- 
vised aftercare  In  the  community  and  ln> 
eludes,  but  la  not  llntlted  to,  medical,  edu- 
cational, social,  psycfaologlcal,  and  vocational 
aarvlosa,  oorrective  and  preventive  guidance 
and  training  and  other  retoabUltatlve  aarv- 
Icea  desigpned  to  protect  the  public  and  bene- 
fit tha  addict  by  [correcting  bis  antisocial 
tandencles  and  ending  bis  dependence  on 
addicting  drugs]  eliminating  kit  dependence 
on  addicting  drug*,  or  by  controlling  his  de- 
pendence, and  bis  susceptibility  to  addiction. 

TniiB    42.— THE    PUBLIC    HEALTH    AND 
WELFARE 

CBAJTTBK  43.  NABCOnC  ASBSCT  RXHABIUTATIOIt 

STTBCHAPTra  n.^-CTVIL  COMMTTMBNT  OT  PEK- 
80NS  NOT  CHASGSD  WTTH  ANr  CKIMXITAL 
OV'I'EJiUX* 

Sec.  3411.  Definitions 

(b)  "Treatment"  Includes  confinentent  and 
treatment  In  a  hospital  of  tbe  Service  and 
tinder  supervised  aftercare  In  tbe  oosnmunlty 
and  Includes,  but  is  not  limited  to,  nksdlcal, 
edvtcatkinal.  social,  psychological,  and  vfica- 
tlonal  services,  oorrective  and  preventive 
guidanoa  and  training,  and  other  rehablllta* 
tlve  servloea  deaigned  to  psotect  tbe  public 
and  benefit  the  addict  by  [oorrectlng  his 
antlo'^ia^  tendandea  and  endmg  bla  depend- 
ence  on  addicting  drugsl  eliminating  hit  de- 
pendence on  addicting  dritg*  or  by  control- 
ling his  dependence,  and  bis  susceptibility 
to  addiction. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
asked  my  ofSce  for  late  information,  and 
they  have  Just  produced  It.  I  cannot  say 
it  la  final,  or  the  latesfc,  but  it  is  from 
the  Qawtmor  of  Ote  State  at  New  Yoi^ 
and  it  confirms  Dr.  Jaffe's  estimate  I 
previously  mentioned  and  it  shows  that 
16,500  are  still  on  the  active  waiting  list 
for  methadone  maintenance  in  New 
York;  and  Or.  JafTe's  office  estimates 
that  28,000  repreaents  the  waiting  list 
throughout  Qte  United  States,  ao  aerlous 
is  the  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  oonaent 
that  ttils  letter  from  the  Oovemor  of  New 
York  dated  May  9,  1972,  be  printed  in 
the  Recokd  at  this  point. 

There  being  do  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  PtscoRO, 
as  foUows: 

Stats  of  Nrw  YoaK, 

BxacuTivx  CHAMSca, 

Albany,  May  9,  1972. 
Hon.  Jacob  EL  JAvrra. 
Senate  OJJice  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  Jack:  Thank  you  for  your  recent 
letter  concerning  possible  federal  funds  for 
the  expansion  of  metbadone  maintenance 
treatment  programs. 

As  you  may  be  aware,  arvr  the  last  fMr 
months  the   New  Tork   State   Narcotic  Ad- 


diction Oontrol  ComanlMlan  v>»^  bma  djs. 
cussing  wtth  Dr.  Jafle  Tarleoa  meais  of  ^g. 
padltlng  tka  flow  of  fXirsi  aaoaey  isto  Ifaw 
Teak  Stata  for  the  axp^aloa  af  drug  tXtZ 
procTBms.  Dr.  JaOa^  UBoa  aboiild  ha»«  ». 
cently  received  a  comprehenslva  |— mfm 
which  includes  ovr  moat  reoeat  and  aee«mt* 
Information  regarding  waiting  lists  for  "wth 
adone  programs,  m  addition.  Dr.  Jaffe  u 
meeting  this  week  with  Howard  A.  Jones 
Chairman  of  tb*  NACO,  to  dlseiiss  dreg  aboH 
problems  and  programs  In  New  Tork  staM 

Presently,  approximately  18,600  addtete  In 
New  York  Stata  are  reectnag  BMttMdone 
maintenance  therapy.  Over  IftjOOO  ot  thHe 
are  enrolled  in  programs  wblcb  aca  either 
directly  operated  by  the  stats  or  fimstloo 
under  contract  with  tha  state.  We  estimate 
that  there  are  another  IBJStiO  addicts  who 
are  waiting  to  enter  a  ms4hadeaa  program. 
Becaiiaa  of  our  dire  financial  ooaMtleo,  it 
was  not  posslbia  to  Ineluda  foads  la  tbs 
1973-7S  badge*  to  psovMa  tha  eapaMtaai  aae- 
essary  to  ataorb  the  additional  addicts. 

Shortly  after  tha  stata'a  —n^hailnaa  iwun- 
tenauce  program  was  originated  a  computet, 
ized  central  WBltlng  list  was  establlahed  at 
Rockefeller  University.  Because  at  rapid  ex- 
pansion of  the  prognuM,  howaver,  the  ova- 
ber  ot  peopla  on  tha  waiting  list  has  ta- 
creased  oarrespondtngly,  beycnd  tha 
computer  capacity.  The  preaaa 
estimate  of  lS,fiOO,  therefore,  ta 
lutaly  precise,  although  wa  have  attscoptad  to 
eliminate  duplicate  counting.  We  are  now  in 
tbe  process  of  establishing  an  expanded  con- 
putertzed  central  waiting  list  which  wtO  of- 
fer a  oombtned  apirilcant-paitleDt  regMry 
basa  of  up  to  100.000.  This  Bfttm  skaald  be 
operational  wltfatad  a  few  aoattlia  and  wBl 
pimrlda  ttaa  piactaa  figuiea  wkMi  wa  are  MS^ 
ing.  In  tha  maamtlma,  I  trust  that  Dr. 
wiU  find  tha  available  Inloamattoa  sa 
ly  reliable. 

I  am  aware  of  your  oontlnued  support  and 
cooperation  In  oar  shared  objective  of  ob- 
taining expanded  federal  supyutt  for  drag 
prograaos  In  New  Tcrk  Stata.  Tour  eODrts 
are  Integrally  related  to  oar  eventual  sue- 
cees  and  are  much  appreciated. 

Sincerely. 

Nbsom. 

Mr.  McCLEtXAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  other  requests  for  time  or  aoy 
tumendment  to  be  offered.  Therefore,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  PresldeDt,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRERTT>TNO  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining  time  having  been  yielded  back, 
the  quBBticn  ia  on  the  eugnMiiwint  o<  tlie 
amendments  and  the  third  readlmrol  the 
UD. 

TTie  amendments  weie  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  third  reading,  and  the  MD 
to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  bin  (HJEl.  9323 )  was  read  the  third 
time. 


•Section  301.  Public  Lav  a»-7B3. 


AIRCRAFT    PIRACY    AMENDMENTS 
OP  1872 

The  PKKSlUINO  OPFTCER  (Ml. 
Staftoiu))  .  In  accordance  with  the  order 
previously  entered,  the  Chair  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  S.  2567,  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 

The  assistant  legldatiTe  derk  read  as 
ttiOows: 

A  bin  (S.  2507)  to  facilitate  prosecutions 
for  certain  crimes  and  offenses  committed 
aboard  aircraft,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  FRBSnjmO  OFFICER.  On  this 
bm,  there  is  a  time  limitation  of  1  hour 


far  ilrtwtir.  to  be  cfpmlOj  dMded.  Who 

i^  lieOluUiAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
TMd  mntit  S  ratmrtw. 

Ibis  Mn  WW  tatrodttocd  on  Septem- 
M  2J,  im,  by  9ttmiar  Hiusea  tor  l^- 
S  and  Senior  PMEWW.  It  was  reported 
ai2b  br  the  cumnitttee  on  the  Jodiciary 
OB  August  li.  IVTS. 

Mr  PresMent,  undoiAtedly  each  of  us 
has  Marctksd  for  aolotlona  to  ttie  fnis- 
Ztiag  proUCBs  of  atr  hljacktegs  and 
Suteati  ooDoemlDC  tbe  safety  ot  aircraft. 

Solutions  are  no*  easy  to  (tod  becaiise 
tbese  acts  inroHe  tha  Itres  of  many  In- 
nocent people.  lUe  danger  to  pMseng«>rs 
aad  airline  pKwmnel  Lb  obvlouB  in  the 
ease  of  Wlaekin*.  "Hiere  is,  moreoyer,  no 
m£  tUnv  as  an  "idle  threat"  because 
tar  threat  renOts  to  fear  and  apprehen- 
stoD  M  well  as  a  great  loss  of  time  and 

Oenerally,  these  amendments  would 
Uriiten  present  law  by:  Plrst.  eetabllsh- 
IBK  specific  offenses  for  threats  ooncem- 
Uw  the  safety  of  aircraft;  second,  cifflw 
certain  proMems  of  procees  tor  civil 
peoaltles  under  the  Federal  Aviation  Act ; 
iniithird,  clearly  classify  proscribed  acts 
M  felonies  or  misdemeanors. 

Mr  preeident,  WJacktogs  and  ominous 
tiueats  contlntie.  U  solutliMM  were  easlty 
foqod  we  would  haye  stopped  these  of- 
fenses long  ago.  Meanwhile,  we  must 
make  every  effort  to  discourage  further 
activity  of  this  sort. 

This  bUl.  in  my  judgment,  will  have 
some  important  Impact  in  that  dh*ction. 
Thwefore.  I  urge  its  «iactment. 
Mr  HRUSBLA.  I  yield  myself  5  mlmitos. 
Mr'.  President.  I  shall  make  a  brtef 
statement  explaining  and  supporting  tW^ 
UU  insofar  as  this  Senator  is  cwioeroed, 
tod  then  I  shaU  refer  to  a  letter  ad- 
diessed  by  the  chairman  of  the  Cwn- 
Bittee  on  Commerce  to  Senator  MoCitt- 
ut,  undw  date  of  August  18,  In  which  a 
nquest  is  made  for  a  reference  of  this 
MB  to  the  CoBsmittee  <m  Oommfflrce  for 
its  brief  coiM»d««tt«i  under  clrcum- 
etances  which  I  shall  outane. 

Mr  President,  most  of  the  crlmee  that 
are  committed  in  this  country  today  have 
been  with  us  since  ancient  times:  rob- 
bwy,  burglary,  rape,  murder,  assault,  ar- 
son, forgery,  to  cite  the  moet  obvious  er- 
amples.  A  few  are  new  and  are  the  prod- 
uct of  the  technology  that  characterizes 
our  age.  Of  these  none  is  more  obvious, 
none  is  more  fearsome,  and  nofte  is  more 
difficult  to  control  than  aircraft  piracy. 
Almost  weekly  we  read  in  the  press  of 
new  attempts  to  hijadt  airplanes  for 
monetary,  political  or  piAlidty  reasons. 
The  stories  are  spectacular,  enthralling 
and  oft«i  tragic.  With  hundreds  of  lives 
at  stake  in  addition  to  millions  of  dollars 
of  comidex  etpiliMnent,  the  authorities 
unlortimately  are  of  t«a  impotent  In  thetr 
powers  to  deal  with  this  type  of  modem 
criminal. 

In  recognitton  of  the  problem,  which 
is  Intemstlonal  In  secfie,  77  countries 
recently  agreed  to  the  text  of  the  Hague 
Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  Un- 
lawful Seizure  of  Aircraft.  As  my  col- 
leagues recall,  on  September  8, 1971.  the 
Suiale  unoiBausly  agreed  to  ratify  the 
convention.  "ITils  convention  will  be  a  use- 
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fnl  measure  to  fill  certain  gaps  in  the 
existing  body  of  intemattonal  1mm  rdla- 
tive  to  hUacklnc.  JjegtHlatlon  la  now  be- 
fore the  OonuBWce  Oommtttee  of  the 
Smate  wtaleh  win  ImplemeBt  this  coo- 

ventiOQ. 

8.  2587  is  an  attempt  to  enact  legisla- 
tion whirti  win  permit  law  enforcement 
perstmnel  to  combat  this  va6tiiem  In  the 
United  States.  lU  ultlniate  goal  is  to 
m*W(  domestic  air  trangportatioo  safer. 
No  one  can  object  to  that. 

Tb  aecomidtah  tUs  task  the  bm  is  de- 
signed to  aUeviate  the  very  serious  sub- 
stantive and  procedural  problems  often 
experienced  by  Federal  agendas  in  try- 
ing to  proaseute  orimes  ceonaitted  aboard 
aircraft.  The  cumuiiUae  report  on  this 
bffi  Inrtkiatw  thai  the  ertwtlng  frame- 
work of  statates  covering  aircraft  hi- 
jacking, dastmctioa,  and  related  offenses 
have  proved  inadeciaate  in  several  re- 
spects to  deal  with  certain  fact  sttuatlceis 
that  occur.  Certain  activity  whi^  shoold 
be  proecribed  is  not  treated  under  cur- 
rMit  law.  Irrational  penalty  sanetloos 
stand  in  the  way  of  eflectiTe  enforce- 
ment. Procedural  restraterts  at  least 
cause  inconTenieniie  and  imneceasary 
expenditures  by  tbe  Ctovemmemt.  and 
can  (vcrate  to  prednde  the  imposition 
of  warranted  dvii  penaltieB. 

The  hUl  woidd  make  mcgal  threaU  to 
hUack  or  destroy  aireraO.  Presantly.  thd 
conveying  of  false  hif omiatlon  in  order 
to  do  a  pRihiblted  act  is  ptroecribed.  but 
a  tiireat  to  do  the  sane  act  is  not.  The 
bill  would  also  provide  f  deny  peoalttes 
for  carrying  oooeealdrt  or  dangerous 
weapons  aboard  aircraft  in  attnations 
where  tbe  oAeoder  is  acting  willf  uUy  and 
without  regard  for  or  with  recUeas  dis- 
regard for  the  saf ^y  of  human  life.  Tlie 
present  statute  provMaa  only  for  a  mis- 
demeanor in  1^  drcoBBstancea  where 
weapons  ate  brooidkit  on  aircraft.  TUs 
weapons  pxovlsiaa  would  also  be  es- 
tended  to  foreign  aitreraft,  thereby  en- 
abling fMnal  pmsecuUenaat  those  «^ 
carry  concealed  or  daasetona  weapons 
aboard  aircraft  within  tha  United  atates 
which  are  operated  by  foreign  air  car- 
riers. 

I  hope  S.  2S67,  as  amended,  will  be 
approved  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Pre^deot.  referring  to  the  letter 
from  Senator  lisfiinMoai;  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  to  the  Boiator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McCUllui).  under 
date  of  AugiHt  It.  the  letter  waa  referred 
to  me  by  tha  Soiator  from  AxtMoea*  in- 
asmuch as  this  Senator,  together  with 
the  Senator  from  Kansas.  (Mr.  Paaa- 
soH) ,  Introduced  toe  measure.  It  is  a  re- 
quest that  Uiis  bin  be  rrferred  to  the 
Comn^ttee  on  Commerce  because  they 
are  currently— hopefully,  tMs  week— en- 
gaging m  executive  sessions  to  process 
the  baU  they  are  considering  on  this  same 
subject.  Another  wn.  S.  2280.  dealing 
with  aircraft  hUacklng.  Is  the  work  prod- 
uct of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cajimon)  and  Senator  MAsmnoB. 

This  BftTO**^*'  has  no  objection  to  ex- 
tending to  tbe  Conuaittee  on  Commerce 
and  to  its  chairman  the  courtesy  of  re- 
ferring this  biU  to  them,  so  that  they 
may  consider  it  for  the  purpose  of  sug- 


gesting such  amendments  they  might 
want  to  Awsast  or  sueh  nrrlT*irT  of  the 
bilU  which  could  be  offered  hy  way  of  a 


TtMcfom.  80  far  aa  Uds  Seoator  is  con- 
cerned, tbe  reQUcst  fay  aeaator  Msamiamr 
certahdy  Is  agreeable.  But  I  wondd  Ufce  to 
have  some  iTwy<Hiti««  fram  the  Saoator 
from  Arkansas  as  to  a  tlmo  limit  or  any 
arran^ments  for  time  that  ha  may  have 
in  mind  ia  tUa  rnnnnniton  ia—mda  as 
be  is  the  dalnaan  of  the  soboomndttee 
reporting  the  pending  measure. 

Mr.  McdSUUAN.  Mr.  neaident,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  bOI  betas  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
In  fact,  I  am  one  of  tbe  Sana  ton  who 
brieve  that  the  latecrity  at  oomaalttee 
Jurisdiction  should  ba  reepectad,  ob- 
sMTed  eaid  preaerved  in  this  body. 

There  is  an  tieiaeBt  in  this  measure 
that  deals  wtth  interstate  commerce, 
and  that  committee  does  have  Jurisdic- 
tion over  that  aspect  of  the  bllL  For 
that  reason,  sinoe  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  has  requested 
that  the  taUl  ba  referred  for  his  eonuait- 
tee's  conskleration.  I  have  no  oWeeMon. 
But  I  would  suggest  a  limitation  of 
time,  for  two  reasons.  The  ftrst  is  the 
importance  of  this  matter.  I  think  we 
should  have  legislation  to  daal  with  this 
pcoUem  as  firr^f**"*--*?  ae  praetlcal. 
Ptor  that  reason,  I  would  hope  that  tha 
bin  might  be  returned  to  this  body  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  at  an  earty 
date. 

Also.  If  the  bm  Is  to  be  enacted  in  this 
session,  if  the  House  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  act  on  it.  it  is  important 
that  the  Senate  act  and  get  tbe  measure 
over  there  for  its  consideratlan  as 
promptly  as  we  can. 

For  those  reasons.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  that,  as  of  now,  tbe  blU  be  re- 
ferred to  that  committee  for.  say.  10  to 
14  days,  to  give  that  oommttteean  op- 
portunity to  process  it  and  return  it. 
Senator  Madmnos,  tlia  cfaainnan  o> 
the  committee  is  noi  present  today, 
and  I  am  not  trying  to  take  advantage. 
I  make  this  request  with  the  ftnther 
comment  that,  upon  his  return.  If  he 
concludes  that  the  time  is  not  adequate. 
I  would  not  oppose  a  request  tv  him  for 
additional  time. 

I  know  that  the  purpose  of  this  is  to 
try  to  move  the  proposed  legislatlOB  so 
that  it  can  be  enacted  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  I  do  that  because  of  tbe  im- 
portance I  attach  to  it. 

Mr.  ERDSKA.  Is  that  in  the  form  of  a 
motion  or  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  McCIiELLAN.  I  imderstood  that 
the  Senator  was  going  to  make  a  motion. 
I  Just  make  this  as  a  suggestion,  as  part 
of  his  motion.  I  hope  he  win  include  that 
suggestion  In  his  motion,  unless  there  Is 
objection  from  some  other  Senator. 

Mr.  HBUf^^A.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  from 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce to  tha  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Laws  and  Proeadures 
be  printed  at  this  point  la  tha  Bacoaa. 
•naere  being  no  obt^eetion.  tbe  letter 
waa  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobb. 
as  follows: 
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U.S.    SXITAni, 

Comomi  oir  ComoBCK, 
^mghinfton,  D.O.,  Avguft  18,  1972. 

Bon.  JORM  Ik  MoCTiW.I^W. 

Ch4iirmmn,  Subeommitte*  on  Crimimal  1mm 
and  PTOMdmr**,  S«n*U  JuMeUtry  Oom- 
mUtet.  V.3.  SeiMU.  WMhini/ton,  DX!. 

D«AB  JoHX:  I  b*v«  Just  spoken  with  Sena- 
tor Bobert  Byrd  ragMtUng  a  3647,  and  ex- 
plained to  mm  that  I  waa  unaware  of  tbe 
unanlmoiu  oonaent  agraement  wblcb  you 
asked  for  scheduling  Senate  action  on  this 
bill  September  S.  Had  I  known  of  your  Com- 
mittee's report,  I  would  have  spoken  to  you 
earlier. 

As  you  know,  this  bill  provides  numerous 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  deal- 
ing with  crimes  against  air  transportation. 
For  that  reason,  my  C<anmlttee  has  an  In- 
terest and  concern  in  the  matter.  Preeently 
we  are  working  toward  adopting  certain 
amendments  rt^^^mg  with  air  piracy  similar 
to  thoee  in  your  bill.  Our  amendmenta  will 
be  oonaldered  In  executive  gees  ion  by  the 
Commerce  Committee  hopefully  the  week  of 
September  5. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  amendmenta 
Senator  Cannon  and  I  are  considering,  they 
will  have  to  be  coordinated  with  the  amend- 
ments contained  In  S.  3667.  Therefore.  I 
aaked  Senator  Byrd  today  to  postpone  Senate 
consideration  of  this  bill  until  you  and  I 
have  had  a  chance  to  discuss  this  personally. 
I  wish  I  could  have  contacted  you  on  the 
phone  but  understand  that  you  are  out  of 
town.  It  would  be  my  hope  that  since  this 
bill,  S.  3667  amends  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1968  that  the  Commerce  Committee  might 
obtain  jurisdiction  to  consider  it  for  at  least 
several  weeks. 

As  you  know.  S.  3300.  another  blU  deaUng 
with  the  aircraft  hijacking  situation  U  on 
The  Senate  Calendar.  Senator  Cannon  and  I 
have  not  yet  called  It  up  because  of  our 
Intention  to  seek  to  add  to  It  Committee 
MnendmentB  which  will  deal  with  the  hijack- 
ing problem  In  a  more  comprehensive  way. 

Therefore  it  seems  wise  and  prudent  that 
before  finalizing  such  amendments  the 
Committee  consider  S.  2667  In  this  regard  in 
Older  to  insure  that  the  Committee  amend- 
menta and  S.  3667  are  compatible. 

I  hope  I  will  have  an  opportunity  to  dls- 
c\]ae  this  with  you  personally  on  September 
6  and  I  will  send  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
Senator  Byrd  ao  that  ha  will  be  more  fully 
aware  of  the  situation. 

Warmer  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WAaxxN  G.  Magnuson. 

Chairman. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HRUSKA..  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
oppose  the  motion  that  In  to  be  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

I  want  to  raise  a  question;  but  before 
doing  so,  I  want  to  pay  my  tribute  to  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Hruska), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clillab)  ,  and  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  the  bills  they  have  developed  and 
brought  before  the  Senate.  Those  meas- 
ures are  far-reaching.  I  have  not  had  the 
opportunity  to  study  them  extensively, 
but  I  feel  that  they  offer  a  hope  for  the 
better  prosecution  of  crime. 

3.  2S07  is  a  bill  designed  to  find  better 
means  of  preventing  hijacking  and  of 
prosecuting  those  who  engage  in  this 
cruel  and  heartless  crime,  a  crime  with- 
out regard  for  human  life.  But  we  can- 
not  make   something   a   crime    except 


within  the  Constitution.  We  cannot  write 
language  which  flies  in  the  face  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  invite  attention  to  two  sections  of  the 
bill  which  disturb  me  from  this  vlew- 
iwint.  One  section  Is  on  page  2,  line  14, 
section  38,  "Imparting  or  Conveying 
Threats,"  and  the  second  section  Is  on 
page  5,  line  8,  which  contains  practically 
the  same  language. 

It  is  a  definition  of  crime,  not  a  pro- 
vision for  a  civil  penalty.  It  provides: 

Whoever  imparts  or  conveys  or  causes  to 
be  Imparted  or  conveyed  any  threat  to  do  an 
act  which  would  be  a  felony — 

It  provides  that  a  person  who 
threatens,  who  says,  "I  will  commit  this 
act"  which  if  committed  would  consti- 
tute a  felony,  that  the  statement,  in 
itself,  shall  be  a  felony  and  should  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000 
or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both. 

We  have  had  this  issue  up  a  number 
of  times  in  similar  bills  that  came  before 
the  Senate.  I  know  that  I  have  raised 
this  question  on  former  bills,  usually 
without  success;  but  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution provides  great  freedom  of 
speech  to  an  individual.  An  individual 
may  say,  "I  will  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ment." I  do  not  like  it,  and  I  do  not  like 
the  Individual  who  says  that.  There  are 
some  people  today  who  are  saying  just 
that.  But  we  cannot  convict  them  under 
the  law  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  there 
were  some  acts  committed  which  would 
give  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
move  to  overthrow  the  Government. 

As  we  all  know  from  our  law  experi- 
ence one  can  attempt  to  commit  a  crime 
which  does  not  succeed,  but  certain  ac- 
tions directed  toward  the  execution  of 
the  crime  may  give  authority  to  desig- 
nate it  a  crime  punishable  by  law.  In 
nearly  every  case,  there  must  be  the  in- 
tent to  commit  a  crime.  It  is  determined 
by  the  facts  which  can  be  developed  as  to 
what  the  defendant  not  only  said,  and 
what  he  says  may  be  part  of  it,  and  what 
he  did,  and  what  actions  he  took  to  carry 
into  execution  the  threat  or  the  state- 
ment that  he  made.  Of  course  there  is 
case  after  case  which  holds  ttiat  without 
such  intent  being  proved,  there  is  no 
crime.  The  committee  itself  recognizes 
that  situation. 

I  have  quickly  read  the  report,  where 
it  refers  to  tlie  case  of  Watts,  beginning 
on  page  4,  the  i>aragraph  reading  "This 
statutory  scheme  is  deficient  in  two  re- 
spects," and  then  through  page  5  where 
it  discusses  the  problem  of  the  inability 
to  cause  a  threat  to  be  made  a  crime.  It 
relies  on  a  statute  which  was  interpreted 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Watts  v.  United  States,  394  U.S.  705 
1 1966) . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  1  minute  more? 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  3  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  Is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 


Mr.  COOIVR.  Mr.  PrMident,  here  the 
question  was  where  a  person  was  con- 
victed for  threatanlng  to  UU  the  PrM- 
dent.  It  was  a  threat  to  kin  the  Presi- 
dent. He  was  convicted  and  ttie  sentence 
was  upheld  in  the  otrailt  court  of  ap- 
peals. Upon  certiorari  to  the  Supreme 
Court,  the  Court  reversed  the  decision  on 
the  groimds  I  have  described,  that  one 
cannot  amend  the  first  amendment  to 
the  effect  that  language  alone  can  be- 
come a  crime.  I  want  to  raise  this  ques- 
tion because  I  think  it  is  a  serious  defect. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Presldmt,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kmtucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  wanted  to  make  this 
point,  that  this  will  go  to  another  com- 
mittee which  gives  a  chance  for  another 
look.  I  would  commend  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  the  question  of  the  appropriate- 
ness of  the  formula.  The  formula  is  dif- 
ferent for  a  criminal  punishment  than 
for  a  civil  punishment.  I  agree,  it  is  a 
basic  constitutional  question  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  CUr.  Coorta) 
has  brought  up.  It  is  most  admirable  that 
he  raises  it. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
in  the  statement  on  page  4  of  the  report 
where  we  speak  of  the  criminal  poialty 
and  responsible  persons  who  convey  false 
information  under  circumstances  in 
which  it  was  entirely  possible  that  the 
threat  could  have  been  carried  out,  I 
respectfully  submit  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  that  this  is  better  lan- 
guage, better  language  for  defining  the 
purpose  of  the  act  than  an  apparent 
determination  to  carry  the  threat  into 
execution. 

It  seems  to  me  from  the  point  of  view 
of  proof,  we  are  better  off  if  we  require 
proof  of  circumstances,  that  a  person 
was  entirely  capable  of  carrying  out  the 
threat  he  was  making,  whereas  an  ap- 
parent determination  is  a  strictly  cere- 
bral proposition.  I  persooiaUy,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  legislative  draftsmanship,  like  the 
language  in  the  report  better  than  the 
language  in  the  statute. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York,  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  is  recognized  for  3 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Tlien,  when  we  move 
over  to  page  2,  I  would  like  again  to 
point  out  the  difference  between — and 
this  Is  a  civil  penalty — the  statute  would 
read  that  whoever  imparts  or  conveys 
or  causes  to  be  imparted  or  conveyed  any 
false  information,  knowing  the  infor- 
mation be  false,  I  think  is  a  better  state- 
ment than  the  statement  which  is  in 
the  rejwrt,  which  says : 

Because  of  the  Inappropriateness  of  crim- 
inal action  .  .  .  agtUnst  reputable  and  other- 
wise reaponslble  peroona  who  convey  false 
information  In  Ill-advised  attempts  at 
humor,  the  conunlttee  reoonunends  a  civil 
penalty  for  such  situations. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there,  in  a  civil 
penalty,  if  we  require  willfulness,  we  at 
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— i  .^mnw^  ttoa  luiy  to  coBslder  the  dr- 
JJJSeTunder  which  "  -".."-JS 
^^T^I^cr  the  penon  making  it,  emai 
yS^Tahoax,  was  serious  about  the 

*^  enunnie,  I  have  had  complaints 
^t  somsane  boarding  a  plane  who 
S3e  the  flip  remark  to  the  stewardess 


We  are  In  a  scBsitive  area  of  con- 
stttaUonal  rli^its  ut^  OmtJan,  the 
lumtrnt  of  care  sfaanld.  be  e»«T.isea  m 
the  eoaataMOt  o<  tbis  propoMd  ^^^ 
Althoi^  I  Doto  tfaai  I  find  ttae  prasent 
language  artmirr**  Bi*  I  see  no  reason 
why  the  Comiaeroe  Committee  cannot 
take  nole  ol  tliis  ccUoQur  and  t^  »>*- 


(BJeoauae  ot  the  lJi«w>roprtateneM  d 
criminal  aetlan  agaliist  npntaUa  and  oOur- 
^^TwtiiJiilMs  |!»isn«i  w^commr  t»im  tn- 
tonaaUon  la  lU-adTlaed  aitsaapto  to  tauaor. 


•nm  bOl  would  make  two  chaoves  In 
euneni  law  with  respect  to  boardtag  aa 
alrentft  while  armed  with  a  oottcsaled 
deadly  or  danaeroos  weapon.  Fhst.  Jt 
makes  the  prorislae  wUoaUe  to  fo«elp> 


StrSH^^rjK?  ?sssrsrAS?s^  ^-^i-^^^^-^^^^^ 

In  that  vioun  caaer     _^"^_ . .     „  _._     .     ..  ,  -,__  .„  farther  consideration  by    ro 


«m  ••  Promptly  he  was  collared  by  a  Ped- 

SS'  agent  and  the  US.  attorney  fdt 
^  oerhane  under  the  law  he  was  guilty. 
^  that  I  think  with  a  chance  to  look 
atlhls  legal  language  again.  I  toarowWy 
e««  with  the  committee  oo  the  need 
to  (teal  with  these  mattera.  but  we  am 
aLi  with  them  and  deal  with  them  ef- 
fe^vely  with  f uU  regard  for  oonsUtu- 
tiooal  rights  and  civil  Ubwiies. 

ae  I  simply  commend  these  Ideas  to 
Uie  committee.  ^      ■  w  j 

Ut  HRUBKA.  The  colloquy  furnished 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Coowa)  and  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Swaator  from  New  York 
an  helpful.  They  are  appreciated.  We 
ue  in  the  fleW  of  the  first  amendment, 
aim  required  to  take  hito  c(«isidera- 
ttai  tl»  primacy  of  the  Constitution 
when  we  attempt  to  enact  statutes  which 
toueb  Its  perimeters.  But  we  might  re- 
caU  that  even  thOM  rights  under  the  first 

uneodBient  are  not  abstdute  and  unlim- 
ited. They  are  subject  to  some  limitation. 
Mr.  Justice  Etolmes  leoiarfced  that  a  man 
wai  not  entitled  imder  the  first  amend- 
ment to  cry  "PlTB"  In  a  crowded  theater. 
•Ihs  saoie  rule  andies  in  tills  context. 

The  suggestion  made  by  the  Senator 
f  ram  New  Yort  Is  a  very  good  one.  How- 
e*w.  the  language,  "apparent  determlna- 
ttan  to  carry  the  threat  into  execution." 
tsems  to  me  would  be  a  sufiteient  lead  to 
bring  into  the  pietore  In  ascertainlzig  the 
(Hil^yiwtnQtiim  of  the  defendant  all  the 
MBnunllng  £Mta  and  the  real  intent  of 
teman  who  uttera  it  On  page  5  of  the 
lepert.  for  pn^'n*'*  there  is  a  ref erenee 
te  the  litea  where  one  ooly  COD  veys  know- 
iwfty  infonnation  to  hUack  or  to  bomb 
Ml  atiaaf  t  In  pursuance  of  a  distorted 
notkm  of  humor.  That  is  one  situation, 
lbs  difference  obviously  lies  In  the  In- 
tent of  the  actual  threat  which  for  a  Icmg 
time  has  been  the  basis  for  departure  in 
tcms  of  aancUons. 

May  I  make  this  suggestion.  Inasmuch 
as  there  will  be  a  motloa  to  refer  tills 
bill  to  the  Commerce  Committee  pursu- 
ant to  the  request  of  the  chairman  of 
that  committee,  that  this  colloquy  will 
sKve  as  a  basis  for  oonsidering  a  change 
in  the  ii^»^e"^e»>  along  Uie  lines  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  suggests  and  also 
along  the  »ni¥»  the  Soiator  from  Ken- 
tucky suggests. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  thank  the  Senator  very 
much. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Cloxaw)  if  be  has  azxy  farther  onunent? 

Mr.  ittrmja.-t.AT9.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  statement  except  to  agree  with 
the  statement  Just  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  that  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee should  have  an  opportunity  to 
consMer  these  suggestions.  Tbty  are  sug- 
gestions well  worthy  of  consideration. 


to  the  floor  for  further  consideration  by 
the  Senate,  consideration  can  then  be 
given  to  amendments.  ,  ^^  .  . .  .^ 
I  would  hope  that  we  might  be  able  to 
let  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Commerce 
Committee  with  instniettens  to  Tt»un 
it  at  an  eaiiy  date.  I  would  suggest  that 
10  to  14  days  from  now  would  be  appro- 

^  Ihe    PRESIDINa    OFFICER.    Who 

yields  time?  ^.  . 

Mr.  TUNNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  need 

for  Federal  legWation  to  Insure  the  safety 

of  international  and  domeetle  air  trans- 
portation has  become  dver  more  aw>arent 

and  increasingly  more  urgmt  In  rec^t 
years.  Ttoe  aviation  IndustiT  i»  f*^}^ 
entrusted  wltii  millions  of  Uves  and  bll^ 
lions  of  dollMB  of  cargo.  The  growth  ol 
the  industry  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
ocHTeepoDdlng  increase  in  criminal  ac- 
tivity directed  agahut  iU  operatians. 
congress  has  respondMl  to  Uiese  proWenM 

as  they  have  arisen.  Enactment  of  S. 
25«7— the  Air  Piracy  Amsodments  of 
1972— as  repmrted  to  the  Senate  hy  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  would  ciue 
aome  of  tixt  deflrienrisw  Inherent  to  Uae 
present  treatment  of  air  piracy  and  re- 
lated offenses.  These  amendmenta  are  di- 
rected toward  tiie  insdeqtiacW  of  eadst- 
ing  Federal  law  concerning  the  prescrip- 
tion of  conduct  which  falls  short  of  ac- 
tual air  piracy  but  which  Involve  various 
decrees  of  substantial  risks  to  human  life 
and  the  threat  of  significant  monetary 

damage.  __. 

a.  2567  deals  with  several  insufficien- 
cies that  have  come  to  light  with  recent 
enf(»vement  attempts  under  these  pro- 
Tiskms.  Under  present  law  anyone  who 
states  that  an  alrcralt  will  be  hUacked  or 

destroyed  knowing  that  Inf  ormatton  to  be 
false  may  be  punished  under  Federal  law. 
while  one  ^rtio  conveva  tha  same  tof  or- 
matlon  and  instead  of  knowing  the  In- 
formation to  be  false  fully  tatends  to 
carry  out  the  threntened  o«ense  may  not 

be  prosecuted  under  Federal  law  imtil 
such  time  as  his  conduct  is  elevated  to 
the  status  of  an  attempt  to  commit  the 
offense.  Such  a  distinction  Is  not  only 
illogical,  but  creates  obvious  proeeoutorW 
dlflJcultles.  The  amendments  proposed  in 
S  2667  would  make  ttireats  to  commit 
aircraft  piracy  or  destruction  or  any  ol 
several  related  offenees  punishable  by  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  and/or  im- 
prisonment for  not  more  than  5  years. 

While  present  law  authorizes  the  use 
of  clvfl  remedies  against  those  who  pro- 
vide false  information  as  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  an  aircraft  or  aircraft  facilities,  it 
jjermits  only  criminal  prosecution  against 
those  who  give  false  information  con- 
cerning acts  of  piracy  and  related  crimes. 
S.  2567  creates  a  cirU  penalty  similar  to 
that  available  In  destruction  cases  In  such 
instances : 


reeovilataxf  the  respowihlllty  ot  toe 
ITnlted  States  to  wnUllwte  to  the  safety 
of  Intematlflnal  air  travel.  Beeood.  it  in- 
crrasM  the  madmum  penalty  for  the 
offense  from  a  line  at  not  more  than 
$IJ0M  and/or  imprisonntent  for  not  more 
thHi  1  year  to  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
)6.oeo  aad/or  ImprisoBment  for  not  more 
than  5  years.  As  the  report  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  noted: 

Tbe  iiilfn— Tinr  peaalty  (cuirenUy  m 
effect)  lam  been  adeqoMe  in  caaae  o«  per- 
sona wbo  cany  weapone  aufib  aa  unloaded 
ptatoU  or  knives  aboaitl  alrczaft.  but  do  so 
without  any  Intent  to  uae  those  weapons 
while  on  boMd.  On  the  o«i«r  hand,  that 
penalty  has  no*  been  adeqnrte  In  OMea  where 
tbe  nature  of  the  weapon  lnrolre«  and/or 
surroimdUv  cUxmrnstaUDas  tnrtlraWt  a  Tery 
real  danger  that  the  weapon  U  intended  for 
iBunedlate  «e  or  ttet  tanuBsn  111*  U  mi- 
periled. 

"Hie  am«idment  would  preserve  the 
substance  at  an  exception  granted  "law 
enforcement  officers  of  any  municipal  or 
State  government,  or  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  \rtio  are  authorized  or  required 
to  carry  arms,  or  persens  as  may  be  bo 
authorlied  under  legulatlens  issued  by 
the  Secretary  of  Traneportatlon.  while 
acting  within  their  official  capacities." 

•nje  threat  <rf  air  piracy  and  related 
offenses  ereato  too  great  a  public  perU  to 
eocape  congressional  prohibltton.  I  there- 
fore support  S.  2B«7  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  HRUBKA.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  Is  a  farther  request  for  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  (8. 
2867)  be  referred  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Commerce  with  the  understanding  that 
U  will  be  reported  back  to  the  Senate  and 
placed  on  the  calendar  not  later  than 
September  18.  1072. 

nils  request  Is  based  upon  the  in- 
formation received  by  me  a  few  minutes 
ago  t>>*^  such  a  request  is  agreeable  with 
the  chairman  of  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee. ^  ^ 
Mr.  MoCUELLAN.  Mr.  President,  what 

was  the  request? 

Mr  HRUSKA.  The  request  was  that 
the  bill  be  reported  back  to  the  Senate 
and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  McCIiKLIiAN.  Would  that  be  with 
instructions  that  the  committee  consider 
the  bill  and  place  It  on  the  calendar  or 
wlttx  a  request?  I  tWnk  it  should  be  with 
instructions. 

Mt.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  amend 
my  tmanlmous-eonsent  request  in  that 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous-consent  request  Is  aoeord- 
ingly  raodlfled. 

IS  there  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  (rf  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska? Itie  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  U 
so  ordered. 
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COUNTERPErnNO  AND  FORGERY 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  \manimouB-consent 
agreement  previously  entered  into,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  Calendar 
No  1023  <H.R.  9222).  on  which  there  is 
one-half  hour  for  debate.  The  cleric  will 
report  the  bill  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 
Calendar  No.  lOSS  (H.R.  9823)  to  correct 
deflclenclfB  in  the  law  relating  to  the  crimes 
of  counterfeiting  and  forgery. 
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The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
with  amendments  on  page  1,  line  9,  after 
the  word  "a",  strike  out  "money  order 
issued  by  or  under  the"  and  Insert  "blank 
money  order  or  a  money  order  Issued  by 
or  under  the":  on  page  3,  line  5,  after 
the  word  "or",  strike  out  "retains"  and 
insert  "possesses";  in  line  25,  after  the 
word  "machine"  strike  out  "or  any  postal 
money  order  form";  and.  on  page  4,  line 
3,  after  the  word  "on",  strike  out  "such" 
and  insert  "postal". 

Mr.  McCIiElIiAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PREBIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCIiELLAN.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  was  favorably  reported  out  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  August 
16,  1872.  The  bill  passed  the  House  on 
September  20,  1971,  having  been  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  Postal  Serv- 
ice to  correct  certain  deficiencies  in 
existing  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  Postal  Inspection 
Service  today  faces  serious  problems  In 
attempting  to  block  traffic  by  profes- 
sional criminalfi  in  blank  money  orders 
stolen  in  post  office  burglaries.  After  be- 
ing stolen,  these  money  orders  are  forged 
and  passed  throughout  the  United 
States.  Since  the  amount  of  a  money 
order  Is  imprinted  by  a  machine,  such 
machines  have  also  become  the  target 
of  thieves.  The  Incidents  of  these  thefts 
have  increased  as  criminal  elements 
have  devised  new  ways  In  which  to  sub- 
vert security  precautions.  In  fiscal  1970. 
the  potential  value  of  stolen  money  or- 
ders was  nearly  $8  million.  Existing  se- 
curity features  prevented  this  amoimt  of 
loss  from  becoming  a  reality,  but  clearly 
the  problem  is  stiU  significant,  and  we 
must  take  these  measures  to  further 
strengthen  the  law. 

Mr.  President,  current  law,  section  500 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  does  not 
proscribe  illicit  trafficking  in  blank 
postal  money  ordera.  In  addition,  the 
present  statute  does  not  cover  the  theft 
of  the  processing  maclilnes  which  are 
used  to  validate  postal  money  orders. 

This  bill,  as  amended,  will  cure  these 
two  basic  ills  and  will  recodify  existing 
provisions,  improving  the  language  of 
the  provisions. 

The  bill  will  also  add  a  "possession" 
clause  to  the  existing  law,  enabling  di- 
rect proaeoution  for  this  activity.  Now. 
without  such  a  provision,  prosecutors 
must  use  other  theft  statutes  and  face 
the  problem  of  establishing  the  value  of 


the  money  orders.  Further,  under  cur- 
rent law,  theft  of  a  validating  machine 
Is  only  a  misdemeanor,  because  of  the 
low  monetary  value  of  the  machine. 

H.R.  9222  will  strengthen  the  law.  so 
that  prosecution  In  these  cases  is  greaUy 
facilitated.  It  will  also  reach  the 
"fences."  making  dealings  in  this  con- 
traband much  riskier,  thereby  reducing 
the  appeal  of  this  type  of  criminal  activ- 
ity- ^    . 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  immediate 

enactment  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President.  H.R.  9222 
is  designed  to  correct  certain  deficiencies 
in  presently  existing  law  as  it  relates  to 
the  crimes  of  counterfeiting  and  forgery 
of  postal  money  orders.  This  is  basically 
a  technical  bill  aimed  at  perfecting  18 
United  States  Code  500.  I  urge  that  it  be 
approved. 

Under  existing  statute.  Federal  au- 
thorities are  hampered  in  their  efforts  to 
successfully  prosecute  money  order 
thieves  and  passers.  During  fiscal  1971. 
more  than  1,750  thefts  at  postal  facilities 
took  place  res\ilting  in  the  loss  of  $1,349,- 
000  in  cash  and  stamps  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  almost  50.000  blank  postal 
money  orders.  Since  each  money  order 
may  be  valid  up  to  a  maxlmvun  sum  of 
$100.  these  orders  represent  a  potential 
sum  of  nearly  $5  million,  although  other 
factors  insure  that  criminals  cannot  hope 
to  reach  this  amount.  Nonetheless,  a  very 
significant  law  enforcement  problem  re- 
mains as  a  result  of  these  ttiefts. 

Presently,  section  500  does  not  cover 
Illicit  trafficking  in  blank  money  orders 
nor  does  it  include  the  processing  ma- 
chines used  to  validate  the  orders.  H.R. 
9222  will  correct  these  two  existing  prob- 
lems as  well  as  making  other  technical 
changes  In  the  present  law.  All  of  these 
new  additions  to  the  statute  will  have  the 
effect  of  making  prosecutions  by  Federal 
authorities  for  crimes  involving  postal 
money  orders  both  more  certain  and 
more  feasible  with  the  result  that  crimes 
of  this  type  will  decline  In  attractiveness 
and.  hopefully,  frequency. 

I  hope  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate 
will  approve  this  bill,  thus  moving  it  one 
step  closer  to  enactment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  further  amendments  or  re- 
quests for  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to,  and  that  the  bill,  as  amended, 
be  considered  as  original  test  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLETLLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  of  no  other  requests  for  time  for 
any  other  amendment  to  be  offered. 
Therefore.  I  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
any  time  remaining  on  this  side. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  yield  back  any  lime 
remaining  to  this  side. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
Is  yielded  back. 

The  qiiestion  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  committee  amendments  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bin  •H.R.  9222)  wus  read  the 
third  time. 


PUBLIC    SAFETY   OFFICERS'    BENE- 
FITS ACT  OP  1972 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  imanimous-consent 
order  previously  entered  into  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  proceed  to  vote  on  8.  2087. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
und  the  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  oarhamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  Mr.  Pres- 
iaent.  under  the  order,  as  I  recall  it.  15 
minutes  wiU  be  utilized  in  calling  the  roll 
on  this  biU.  but  following  this  bill,  the 
time  on  each  subsequent  oill  for  roUcaUs 
will  be  limited  to  10  minutes.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair 
IS  advised  that  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 

Chair.  _      ,    ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rrtl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ANDERSON),  the  Senator  from  Plorida 
•  Mr.  Chiles),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin)  ,  the  S«iator  from 
Oklahoma  <Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator 
from  South  CaroUna  (Mr.  Hollikos)  .  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOk), 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr  Mktcalf)  ,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MnsKiK).  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  •  Mr.  Pell)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkmah)  are  necessarily 

absCTit. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  GRIFPIN.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Bdcklet). 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook). 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Qoldwater). 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hui- 
sen)  .  and  the  Senator  from  Oregcai  (Mr. 
Hatfield)   are  necessarily  abaent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  tMr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  •  Mr. 
Cotton)  is  detahied  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Bucklet),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Coox) ,  the  Sector 
from  HawaU  (Mr.  Pong),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  HAxrisLo)  wouM 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  armounced— yeas  w. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 
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Bdwwds 


tfcM 


w^ 


PullKtgbt 

OamtoiwU 

OraTel 

OrliBn 

OunMjr 

Bart 

Hartka 

Hniaka 

HuiBphrcT 

Inoojr* 

Jackaon 

SSl  Jordan.  N.O. 

'^SitrT..3T.    Jordan.  Idaho 
nCBobertC.  KenxMdy 
/S-»nii  Long 

^L  Magnuaon 

5^  ManaAeld 


Nelaon 
FaekWDod 


OaaMon 

OurtU 

Dal* 

OBBinlck 


Aadinon 
Buckler 


Uccneuan 

Uclntyre 

MUler 

Monriale 

Mootoya 

Moaa 

NATS— 0 

NOT  VOTINa 
Ooldwatar 
Hanaea 
Harris 
Hatflald 
HoUlns* 
Hughe* 
A&cOee 


Percy 

Prozmlre 

Randolph 

EUblcoff 

Roth 

Sazbe 

Bofawelker 

SooCt 

Boalth 

apoag 

Stafford 

Stennls 

SteTena 

Stevenaon 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Wetckar 

WUUama 

Toung 


Mr.  aiOFFIS.  I  Munoqneethat  tb* 
Senator  from  N*w  Yortc  (111.  Bvklet). 
the  Sautox from awtkucky  (ICr.  Oook). 
th« Senator  tnmBamtil  lUi. Ttma) .  tbe 
Senator  f roan  Arlsna  (Mr.  OOLowJOBa) , 
the  Senator  from  W^romtaag  (Ur.  Hab- 
sxH) ,  and  tte  PeoatoT  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hattxclb)  areneeeesarflralBMnt. 

The  Senator  from  Sooth  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNST)  la  atoomt  beeaiue  of  Ulneas. 

If  iveaont  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Bucklbt)  .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kaitocky  (Mr.  Cock),  the 
Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr.  Pom),  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
fiild)   would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annotmced — ^yea«  81, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[No.  sae  liBg.] 

TEAS — 81 


I— ao 


MeOovem 

MetcaU 

Mundt 

lluakle 

Pell 

Bparkman 


Oaek 
Cotton 
■rltt 
Toot 

So  the  bill    (S.  2087)    vras  passed. 

Tbt  title  waa  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus  Crime 
ODotnd  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968  to 
provide  a  Federal  minimum  death  and 
(HHBemberment  benefit  to  public  safety 
olBcers  or  their  surviving  dependents." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reeooaider  the  vote  by  which  the  biU 
WH  passed. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Tht  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(3VIL  REMEDIES  FOR  VICTIMS  OP 

RACKETEERING     ACTIVITY     AND 

THEFT  ACrr  OP  1972 

Tto  PRESIDING  OPPICJEB.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  unanimous-consent 
ocdar  previously  entered  Into,  the  Senate 
wBi  proceed  to  the  question  of  passage 
o(  8.  16.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ocdered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tte  legislative  clerk  called  tbe  roU. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
tbat  the  Senator  from  New  Mexleo  (Mr. 
AnnsoN),  the  Senator  from  Rorlda 
(Mr.  Ohuxs),  the  Senator  from  North 
GkroBna  (Mr.  Esvn) ,  the  Senator  from 
OUahoma  (Mr.  Hakris),  the  SMtator 
from  South  C^aroUna  (Mr.  Hoixnras). 
tbe  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Me- 
an), the  Senator  from  Sotith  Dakota 
(Mr.  McOoTOtii),  the  Senator  from 
Mabtt  (Mr.  MtRoac).  the  Senator  from 
Mft«*-a««i  (Mr.  Mrcalt),  the  Senator 
fram  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pxll)  ,  and  the 
Smator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Sparkmah)  , 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hxtohxs).  Is  absent  on 
offleial  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  MoGxK)  would  rote  ^'yea." 


Aiken 

AUen 

AUott 

Baker 

Bayh 

BeaU 

BeUmon 

Bennett 

Bentaen 

Bible 

Bogga 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  O 
Oannon 
Oaae 
Church 
Cooper 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtla 
Dole 

Domlnlck 
Eagleton 
Eastland 


Bdwarda 

l^uinln 

FvUbright 

OambreU 

araval 

Orlffln 

Qumey 

Hart 

Hartka 

Hruaka 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Ja*lt8 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

KanxMdy 

Long 

Magnuaon 

Manafleld 

Mathlaa 

MeOIaUan 

Melntyre 

Miller 

Mondaie 

Montoya 


Paekwood 

Pastore 

Peaiwm 

Percy 

PronUie 

Raadotpb 

Rlblfioff 

Roth 

aaxbe 

Schwelkar 

Soott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stenala 

Stevens 


Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tow«r 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WUllama 

Toung 


Nelaon 

NATS— 0 


NOT  VOnNO — IB 
Anderson  Hansen  MetcaU 

Buckley  Harris  M***^ 


Chiles 

Oook 

Brvln 

Fong 

Ooldwater 


Hams 

Hatfield 

HoUincs 

Hughae 

MeOee 

McOovem 


Muakdb 

PeU 

Bparkman 


So  the  bill  (S.  16)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  ankuid  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  provide  civU  remedies  to 
victims  of  racketeering  aettvtiy  and 
theft,  and  for  otbar  pforposes." 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  ttte  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  tbe  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NARCOTIC      ADDICT     REHABIIJTA- 
TION  AMENDMENTS  OP  1971 

The  PRESIDDia  OFFICEB  (Mr. 
STArroiB) .  In  accordance  with  the  unan- 
imous-consent ordM*  previously  mtered. 
the  Senate  will  now  proceed  to  vote  upon 
the  passage  of  HH.  9323.  On  this  ques- 
tion, the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  tbe  clerk  wiU  call  tbe  roll. 

ITie  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  tbe  roIL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Smator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 


Amuoir).  tbe  Senator  from  VtoMa 
ChO.  OBiua),  tbe  Senator  from  Narth 
OMvitoa  (Mr.  ttw).  tte  a«mtor  from 
OUatama  (Ur.  Baisb).  tte  Benato* 
from  Saath  Oarottaa  (Mr.  Bosxima). 
tte  Senator  from  iifvuulug  (Mr.  Mc- 
aiB).  tte  Senator  from  Sooth  Dakoto 
(Mr.  McGkrmw).  tte  Smator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  MifcsLr).  tte  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mr.  Mxtbkix)  ,  tte  Senator 
from  Rtede  Island  (Mr.  Pntx) ,  tte  Sena- 
ator  from  AUUaama  (Mr.  anaaamtm) ,  are 
necessarily  afaewit. 

I  f  urtter  annouDoe  ttet  tte  Senator 
from  KmtL  (Mr.  Hvgbxb),  is  absent  on 
oiSetal  buatness. 

I  further  announce  ttet,  if  present 
and  voting,  tte  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McOn).  would  voto  "yea." 

Mr.  aRIPnN.  I  annwmce  that  tte 
SMUitor  from  Mew  Yoric  (Mr.  Bobkijet)  , 
tte  Senator  from  KmtuBky  (Mr.  Cook)  , 
tte  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Poho). 
tte  Senator  from  Arlaona  (Mr.  Oolo- 
wATxa) .  tte  Senator  from  wynaing  (Mr. 
HAmnr) ,  and  tte  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  HAxnxLD)   are  neceasarily  absent. 

Tte  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Momr)  is  abeent  beoauee  of  illness. 

If  pareaent  and  votbig,  tte  Senator 
from  New  YoriE  (Mr.  Bocklkt)  ,  tte  Sen- 
ator from  KentiKky  (Mr.  Cook),  tte 
SMiatm*  from  Hawaii  (Ur.  PoMt),  and 
tte  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
nxu>),  would  each  voto  "yea." 

Tte  result  was  announced — ^yeas  81. 
nays  0,  as  follows: 


Aiken 
Allen 
Allott 


Bayh 

BeaU 

Belhnon 

Bomett 

Bentaen 

Blue 

Bogga 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Roberto 


(No.  390  liBg.] 

TKAS— 81 

Bdwards 

PanBin 

Pulbcight 

OambrsU 

Oravel 

Orlffln 

Oumey 

Hart 

Bartks 

Hruaka 

Bumplirey 

Inouye 


Paekwood 


Ohnrch 

Oooper 

Cotton 

Cranston 

Curtis 

Dote 

Domlnlck 

Baglaton 

Eastland 


Anderson 

Buckley 

Chiles 

Oook 

Brrln 

Pong 

Ooldwatar 


JaTlU 

Jordan.  N.O. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Kannedy 

long 

Magnuaon 

Mana&eld 

MeClellan 
Mdatyre 


Montoya 
Moas 

Nelaon 

NATS— 0 

NOT  vorrao— 1« 


Percy 

ProzmSxv 

Randotph 

RtUeoff 

Roth 

Saxbe 

Sehwelkar 

Seott 

Smith 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stennls 

StevMis 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thxirmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welckar 

WUllama 

Toung 


Harris 
Hataeld 
Hnlllngs 
Bngbaa 


MetcaU 

Mundt 
Muakle 
F«U 
Sparfcman 


MoOovem 


So  tte  biU  (HJi.  9323) 

Mr.  HKUSKA.  Mr.  President,  Z 
to  reconsider  tte  voto  by  wtdeh  tte  bttl 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAvrXB.  I  move  to  lay  tbat  meMon 
onttetatato. 

•nie  motion  to  lay  on  tte  tabla  wm 
agreed  to. 


293St 

CODMTKRFErnNO  AND  FORGERY 

■ma  FBBaXDIMO  OWICXB.  Ill  ac- 
cotduie*  villi  tbe  vBtOBMrn-caamnt 
oRi«  pwvtooriy  «t«|?«  IB^^  ""^ 
win  DBV  pMceed  to  vote  on  tbe  «iMitiaa 
of  tlw  PMMOK  of  HJk.  9222.  On  this  queiH 
tJoB  Om  y«M  and  urns*  bavv  been  ordered, 
and  the  elcrk  vlll  eaU  the  roU. 

Tte  Mstatant  leglilaUve  clerk  called 

theralL  

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
AjfDnsoir).  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr  CHXLB).  the  Senator  from  North 
Caiolln*  (Mr.  Ernvm) .  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  BUmis),  the  Senator 
fxom  South  CaroUn*  (Mr.  Hoxxiscs), 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Mc- 
Okz).  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  McOovna) ,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Mbiux').  the  Senator  from 
MahM  (Mr.  Moaos) .  the  Senator  from 
Ithortf  uand  (Mr.  Pku.)  ,  and  the  Senar- 
tor  frwn  *(T«h«»n^  (Mr.  Sparkmah)  are 
iifimnartlT  ataaent 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
fioB  lawa  (Mr.  HocRn).  la  afaaent  on 
ofBdal  tooainess. 

I  further  announce  that,  u  present 
and  wilinc  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McChs)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  COUFFIN.  I  announce  that  the 
l°lTiefnr  from  KentiJcky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the 
Senator  from  HawaU  (Mr.  Fokg).  the 
Senator  from  Arlaona  (Mr.  Oolbwatd)  . 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Hak- 
SEH) ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (B4r. 
Hatitiu))  are  neceeaaiily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MtnrDT)  ia  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cook)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Poitc) ,  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Haitiku))  would 
each  voto  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  82. 
nays  0.  as  follows: 
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Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Bftker 

B»7b 

BmU 

Bellmon 

Bannett 

Bantaen 

Bible 

Bock* 

Brock 

Brooke 

Buckley 

Burdlck 

Byrd. 

EbuTT  F.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Bobert  C 
Cannon 
Caae 
Church 
Coop«r 
Cotton 
Cranston 
Curtla 
Dole 

Domlnlck 
Ba«El«ton 


Anderson 

Cook 
Brrln 


[No.  391  Leg.l 
TEAS— «a 

■aatland 

BdwurU 

Pannln 

Pulbrlght 

Osmbrell 

Orayel 

Ortffln 

Ourney 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hruaka 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlta 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

KeaxMdy 

Long 

MaKBUson 

Mansfield 

Mathlas 

McClellan 

Mclntyre 

Miller 

Mondato 

Montoya 

MoM 

NATS— O 
WOT  VOmiO— 18 


Nelson 

Packwood 

Paatore 

Peanon 

Percy 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Bandolph 

Blblcoft 

Both 

aaxbe 

Schwetker 

Scott 

Smith 

^ong 

Stafford 

StennlB 

Stevens 

Stevenson 

Symington 

Taft 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tunney 

Welcker 

Williams 

Young 


Goldwater 


Hansen 

aania 

Hatfield 

HolUngs 

BugkM 

McOee 


MoOoven 
Meteall 

Mundt 
MuaU* 
Pell 
Sparkman 


move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  blU  passed.  ^  , 

Mr.  HKUHKA.  Mr,  President,  I  move 
to  laj  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motkm  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  ta 


/ 


ACT   OP  BARBARISM   BY   ARAB 
TERRORISTS    IN    MUNICH 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  senseless  act  <rf  barbarism  in  which 
Arab  terrorists  have  seized  innocent  par- 
ticipants in  the  Olympic  games  as 
hostages,  and  slain  others,  will  out- 
rage decent  peoples  and  governments 
throughout  the  world. 

Do  these  terribly  misguided  bandits — 
these  so-called,  self-styled  patriots — 
really  think  that  their  foul  deed  will  do 
anything  but  besmirch  the  Palestinian 
cause?  No  one  can  poeaibly  have  sym- 
pathy for  attacks  such  as  this.  Like  the 
massacre  at  the  Tel  Aviv  airport,  It  places 
Its  perpetrators  beyond  the  bounds  of 
civilized  action. 

Mere  words  cannot  express  the  con- 
tempt I  feel — a  contempt  which  I  am 
sure  that  millions  upon  millions  of  the 
world's  citizens  share — for  men  who 
would  commit  atrocities  of  this  nature. 

It  is  only  right  and  proper  that  other 
nations  and  other  governments  should 
join  the  Israelis  in  seeking  to  put  a  halt 
to  the  terrorists'  unjustifiable  tactics.  No 
citizens  of  any  country  anywhere  are 
safe  when  fanatical  madmen  can  with 
impunity  stage  international  kidnapings. 
To  protect  their  own  legitimate  tater- 
ests,  it  behooves  the  governments  of  all 
the  Arab  States  to  use  every  means 
within  their  power  to  stamp  out  these 
guerrilla  methods.  The  world  will  not 
long  sympathize  even  with  the  Just  as- 
pirations of  governments  or  states  which 
continue  to  countenance  underground 
warfare  of  this  kind. 

The  terrorists  have  alerted  the  world — 
not  to  the  rl^^tness  of  any  cause  they 
may  otherwise  espouse  or  the  justness  of 
any  grievances  they  may  otherwise  bear, 
but  to  the  totaUy  unacceptable  nature  of 
their  conduct  to  civilized  people  every- 
where. The  outlaws  who  have  seised  and 
slain  the  Israeli  Olympic  athletes  must 
be  apprehended  and  made  to  pay  the  full 
penalty  for  their  imspeakable  crime. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
liad  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
13089)  to  provide  for  acceleration  of  pro- 
gnuns  for  the  planting  of  trees  on  na- 
tional forest  lands  in  need  of  reforesta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  9222)  was  passed. 
Mr.    McCLELLAN.    Mr.    President,    I 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
l^jeaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
enroUed  bill  'H.R.  13089)  to  provide  for 
acceleration  of  programs  for  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  on  national  forest  lands  in 
need  of  reforestation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OF  1972 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Pursuant 
to  the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  prooeed  to  the  consideration  of  HJt 
14370,  which  the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

Calendar  No.  1015  (HJl.  14370).  a  bHl  to 
provide  payments  to  looalltlea  for  high  prior- 
ity  experullturea.  to  enoouzsge  the  States  to 
supplement  their  reveitu*  Mmrces,  and  to 
authorize  Federal  collection  of  State  iuU. 
vldual  Income  taxes. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  those  of  us  who  undertook  to  make 
the  case  for  the  pending  business  have 
explained  our  position  in  favor  of  the 
pending  measm-e  in  such  language  as  we 
believe  Is  appropriate  for  the  time  being. 

I  would  imagine,  however,  that  some 
Senators  might  wish  to  discuss  their 
views  or  might  wish  to  engage  in  some 
colloquy  about  the  matter.  Until  some 
question  is  raised,  however,  for  the  time 
being,  I  think  those  of  us  who  favor  the 
measure  have  pretty  well  made  our  case. 

I  therefore  yield  the  floor. 

AJCXMDMKNT    NO.    1««8 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  basic  concept  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. Many  of  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  faced  with  a  growing  fiscal 
crisis  as  the  demand  for  governmental 
services  outpaces  their  ability  to  raise 
revenues. 

Between  the  fiscal  years  1955  and  lVt9 
State  and  local  general  expenditures  rose 
almost  three  times  in  current  doHsr 
terms— from  $33.7  bllUrai  to  $131J  bil- 
lion. During  the  same  period  State  and 
local  revenues  rose  from  $31.1  billion  to 
$130.8  billion.  In  order  for  these  State 
and  local  governments  to  keep  pace  with 
costs,  they  have  been  forced  to  rate 
their  taxes  dramatically.  Many  of  then, 
however,  have  reached  the  saturatloa 
point  and  can  no  longer  maintain  their 
effort. 

Regrettably  the  Federal  categorical 
grant  programs  designed  to  aid  State 
and  local  governments  have  failed  to 
alleviate  their  problems  and  in  some  In- 
stances have  even  aggravated  them. 
The  proliferation  of  these  programs, 
each  with  their  own  regulations  and 
narrow  purpose,  is  confusing  beyond  be- 
lief. Catalogs  now  have  to  be  published 
to  giiide  State  and  local  officials  through 
the  bewildering  Inventory  of  rules  and 
requirements. 

Even  the  process  of  applying  for  a 
grant  may  represent  a  distortion  of  local 
priorities.  In  winning  Federal  funds. 
State  and  local  authorities  effectively  tie 
their  own  hands  because  of  the  matching 
fui»ds  principle  behind  most  grant-in-aid 
programs.  A  State  or  locality  which  Is 
successful  at  obtaining  Federal  grants 
soon  finds  that  doDars  from  Washtogton 
can  limit  the  scope  and  number  <rf  proj- 
ects they  would  like  to  taltiate  on  their 

own. 

It  Is  time  to  return  some  of  the  money 
this  Nation's  citizens  send  each  year  to 
Washington  back  to  their  own  State  and 
local  governments  without  the  usual  re- 
strictive condittons  attached.  It  U  time  to 
let  the  people  themselves  determine  how 
their  hard-earned  tax  dollars  should  be 
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2nffl! 


oik  to  work  at  tlM  State  and  local  level. 
*Hbw  this  new  mooBy  wffl  be  dWributsd 
ta^  States  and  loeaUttee  is  the  orltioal 
^KMit  in  the  cwnridwatlnn  of  the  le«- 
Sation  now  before  us  and  the  Issue 
^^^  demands  the  Ssoato's  most  care- 
fidserutlny. 

I  do  not  beUeve  that  anyone  will  argue 
acainst  the  fact  that  the  rejuv«iatloii  of 
oJdetertorattog  dtles  was  one  of  the 
nbne  oonsldeiations  to  the  devriopment 
oi  the  revenue-shartag  concept.  Yet  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  awjrovod 


a  Wll  which  Is  only  p««y  "«>««5;**2 
our  urtMA  iiroMMae.  TUe  oounttteeiB 
formula  for  iMfclng  the  intttailtoMtttop 
ot  the  $S.S  taflUen  pun  mniue  ■hsrtng 
fund  to  tfae  States  ope-tfairdatatepop- 
iilatian,  ane>third  State  relathre  tneeme. 
and  aDe*third  State  geoenl  tax  elbirt— 
Is  a  oonaeioas  attampt  to  penaUae^ose 
areas  with  the  most  explosive  aad.expan- 
slve  prohleins. 

Bvm  the  most  casual  examination  re- 
veals that  the  oommlttee's  formula  gives 
more  of  the  $5.3  bUIlon  to  those  States 


wfaldi  need  it  ISMt  and  leas  to  tfaoae 
atataa  most  in  need. 

X  Mk  iip«^«i»»«iia  oooaant  tiiat  a  taUe 
/ynpi4«f  the  ww**^*"  rBBStved  of  the 
If  .3  taUUan  pore  revenue  sharing  fond 
undar  the  HdUM  and  Finance  Coanmittee 
f  annulas  by  tluee  pain  of  States  with 
relattvely  equal  pepuletton— one  rural 
and  one  uilMD— he  printed  in  ttiB  Baooom 

atthlspoftni. 

ItMra  biing  no  ohJeetian.  the  taUe  was 
ordend  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbood,  as 
follows: 


,a«T.vE  C0MP..SO.  0.  cs™but,o«  or  ^.300^.000  -^n-  ^^^^'^^IS^^^nT.SJ^  ^  "^'''^'  '^"  "^'"^  '  """' '  ""^  "'" 


Mniiom  of  doSin 


Par  capita 


FiniDCt 
COMnvftlM 


Amount  at 

ChMtft 


Patcant  ot 
diania' 


Flaaaaa 
CoflMnitftaa 


Aaiatiai  ot 

chaap 


46.0  9».«  +5S.6 

pi Itl  57.5  -15.2 

...        »«- "■  12.0  21.7  +»•' 

HartiOakoti -,- 17.3  n.j  -4.4 

Mmmt go.2  in.S  +«'•« 

MetaM U7.5  M.*  -22.7 

MKytaad - 

1  n*  percent  of  ctiiBga  for  millioos  ot  doflara  and  par  capiU  iJ  Ifca  tama. 

Mr  RIBICOFF   Even  more  dramatic  percent.  The  impact  can  be  seen  in  other 

wStoS^f  the  inequities  contained  in  States  as  California's  Percentage  drops 

S?MSi^ttee's  formula  can  be  found  from  11.5  to  10.2  percent.  Ohio's  from  4.3 

S^sSSS  toe  Pe?Spita  amounts  local  to  3.8  percent,  and  Michigan's  from  4.6  to 

S^S^tl^oIe'the^sVSrS  *yS?SK>rtant  is  the  fact  that  there 

S£  to  ^h  Si  ^veLm^t's  budget,  is  no  way  the  Ftoance  C(«amlttee^ 

P^  eSmple   thraverage  per  capita  guarantee  that  the  final  social  service 

grJS  ST  Sie  loci  golSrS^ents  in  Jo"""l^:fi^  J*  b.s«i  wWy  on  i^tea- 

oSaud  County.  Mich.,  will  be  $5.67.  In  tion  or  that  this  new  $1  ""!«» f«nj  ^ 

^ord  Coun^.  Conn.,  it  will  be  higher,  even  be  in  the  bill.  By  basing  the  dis- 

SS  but  n^her*  n«Lr  the  $30.37  and  tribuUwi  of  ^be  soc^  sendee  funds  «^^ 

1S2 12  received  in  Jackson  County.  Ark.,  on  urbani«atlon  the  committee  has  ad- 

S  iSdla  Parih   LlTrespectively.  mitted  that  Its  original  fonnula  was  In- 

%i^  sJme^Senue-sharing    funds  f<»nplete  and  unfair.  It  is  howev^a^- 

win  iSa)unt  for  8.3  percent  of  the  total  ing  the  urban  States  to  now  ^^ 

I«a  TOvemment   In^me   in   Oakland  their  egg»-or  fund»-in  one  baaket. 

cSitrAgST  Hartford's    share    Is  I  do  not  beUeve  the  Senators  from  toe 

K£highSr8.9^Srent.  but  far  from  urban  States  can  accept  that  logic  for 

the  50-percent  level  found  to  toe  Aritan-  the  risk  Is  too  great.                ,  ^  ,„  ^»,^ 

m  md  Louisiana  locaUtles.  An  example  of  toe  risk  Involved  is  toe 

It  ta  tr^at  toe  formula  adopted  by  fact  that  toe  $6.3  billion  "pure"  revenue 

the  committee    for    determinhig   each  sharing  fund  is  a  direct  appropriation  of 

locality's  share  of  its  State's  aUotment  funds  which  would  be  guaranteed  eveij 

does  aid  cities  relatively  more  than  toe  year.  The  $1  billion  social  *r^;Joe  fund. 

House  biU.  That,  however,  does  not  com-  however,  has  only  been  authorlaed  and 

iNDsate  for  toe  fact  that  in  toe  total  dls-  must  still  go  through  toe  appropriations 

ttibutlon  of  the  $6.3  billion,  urban  States  process.  No  one  can  sv  at  thlsUme  how 

and  theh-  State  govemmente  get  far  less  much.  If  any.  of  toat  $1  billion  will  be 

than  toelr  fair  share.  While  toe  greatest  actually  appropriated, 

barden  of  uihanlaatton  is  obvious  home  During  his  <«)enlng  remarks  on  this 

by  municipal  governments,  we  must  also  bill  toe  dlsttngulshed  chairman  of  the 

noocnize    that    many    urban-oriented  Senate  Ftoance  Committee  argued  that 

Mrvleee  are  provided  by  State  govern-  the    committee    had    significantly    hn- 

ma^  proved  toe  House  blU  by  eliminating  toe 

The  committee  has  made  an  attempt  complex  dual  formula  used  for  deter- 
to  rectify  this  situatton  by  cUstributtog  mining  toe  distribution  of  funds  to  the 
tte  $1  billion  supplemental  social  serv-  States  and  locaUties  and  replacing  It 
Ice  grant  program  fund  on  toe  basis  of  wlto  a  single  formula.  This  was  a  step  m 
urbanized  population.  By  addtog  this  the  right  direction.  We  should,  however, 
money  the  committee  can  oorrecUy  claim  take  It  one  step  furtoer  and  eliminate 
that  all  but  four  States  and  toe  District  the  special  social  sendee  formula  and 
0*  Ccdumbia  fare  better  under  ito  bill  combine  all  four  factors— population, 
than  under  toe  House  version.  It  Is  easy  relative  income,  tax  effort,  and  urbanized 
to  see  why  most  States  get  mwe— the  population— toto  one  formula  for  the  en- 
totm  fund  has  been  tocreased  by  $1  bU-  the  $6.3  billion  fund.  We  must  guaran- 
Bon.  The  committee's  claim  ignores  toe  tee  toat  no  matt«-  what  toe  final  size  of 
&wt  that  ^diile  most  State's  total  rises,  the  fund  each  State  will  receive  the 
the  utttan  States  do  not  receive  as  large  same  relative  share, 
a  peceentage  at  the  entire  fund  as  they  i.  therefore,  introduce  an  amendment 
woidd  have  under  toe  House  bill.  For  to  base  toe  distribution  of  toe  entire 
enmple,  while  Connecticut's  total  rises  amount  autoorized  by  this  bill  on  toe 
fram  $72  6  million  to  $76  mlUitm,  ite  per-  foUowing  schedule:  30  percent  tax  effort, 
oentage  of  toe  total  drops  from  1.4  to  1.2  30  percent  relative  tocome,  20  percent 


+116 
-21 

IS 
18 


20.75 

U.93 

+^J)J 

21 M 

11 9S 

-5.02 

1*.42 

35.11 

+'i-5! 

31.57 

2154 

-103 

23.31 

37.05 

+1174 

29.  M 

24.17 

-5.79 

population,  and  20  percent  urlianized 
population.  ThiM  formula  woiild  give  toe 
appropriate  reeognltion  to  the  many 
problems  wlii<di  led  to  toe  devetopaient 
at  revenue-sharing  legislation  and  would 
not  penalize  any  single  State  or  group  of 
States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
detailing  each  State's  riiare  under  my 
formula  be  prtoted  to  toe  Racoss  at  tois 
potot. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
vms  ordered  to  be  printed  to  the  Ricoko, 
as  follows : 

state  aUocationa  under  Ritrteoff  formula 
[In  minioiu  ot  doUan) 

Alabama ^os.9 

Alaska - -       8-9 

Arizona M.O 

ArkansM 6*' 

CaUfomla - TS*-  ^ 

CXdondo *  ' 

ConiMotieut •!■* 

DsUware i*^" 

District  of  Ctdumbla 28.2 

nortda    - 1W.3 

Gteorgl* »*i  J 

Hawaii 27. 1 

Idaho ^•■' 

nimols *••.  8 

Indiana 188.8 

Iowa 81  9 

TfanTff -— - —     ei.  7 

Kentucky "0 

X^^il^t^T»«    110.8 

Main* 1 2».  0 

Maryland  1".8 

UasMehuaotts 208.6 

Mtclilgan aro.  3 

MinoMOta 11*- 8 

MiMUaippi ... . .... — ~    aa.  0 

MlMourt IMl 

Montan# 20.2 

Nebraska ♦*•  ^ 

Nevada    - - ^6.8 

New  Hampehlre 17- "f 

New  Jcney *■*•  ^ 

New  MMleo »-8 

New  Tortt ■'■•2 

North  CanUna US.  5 

North  Dakota l*-8 

Ohio 2TS.  7 

Oklahoma "T-* 

Oregon    JJ-O 

Pennsylvania »••.• 

Rhode   Island 8*-2 

South    Carolina '"•'' 

South  Dakota 21.4 
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104.6 

TexM 316.8 

nt*b    84.7 

V«naont 14.5 

Vlrglni*    .- 187.8 

Waablngton 105.8 

W«M  VtHBtnla 47.9 

WlMMuAn 160.6 

Wyoming 8.  5 

ICr.  RIBICOFP.  No  formuls  for  ap- 
portioning revenue-sharing  funds  will 
satisfy  everyone,  but  the  formula  I  pro- 
pose today  would  fairly  allocate  money 
to  the  States  on  the  combined  basis  of 
relative  populaUons,  income,  general  tax 
effort,  and  degree  of  urbanization.  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  adopt  this  amendment. 

The  PRESTDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
be  recognized?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  seelc 
recocnltion  for  the  purpose  of  asldng  the 
^}g^iT^gniah«ri  majority  leader  if  he  can 
give  us  any  information  about  the  sched- 
ula  for  tta«  rest  of  the  day  and  beyond. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  in  response  to  the  questi^m 
raised  by  the  distinguished  acting  Re- 
publican leader  that,  as  he  is  aware,  the 
pending  business  is  revenue  sharing, 
which  is  on  the  second  track. 

Beginning  tomorrow,  after  the  con- 
clusion  of  the  morning  business,  we  will 
then  return  to  the  unfinished  business, 
the  interim  agreement  on  offensive 
weapons. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
prospects  for  finishing  the  consideration 
of  the  interim  agreement  before  the  end 
of  the  week  are  good,  and  that  it  might 
be  possible — and  I  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  <Mr.  Bakkh)  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Javits)  are 
here,  and  I  note  that  they  are — to  at- 
tempt a  unanimous  ccxisent  agreement 
on  my  amendment  rather  than  on  the 
whole  proposal. 

I  hope  that  will  be  satisfactory.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  my  amendment 
is  the  pending  amendment  to  the  imfln- 
ished  business,  the  Interim  Agreement. 
And  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  will- 
ing to  agree  to  a  20-minute  limitation, 
with  18  minutes  to  the  other  side  and  2 
miniitaa  to  nw,  becaufic  it  is  a  simple 
amendment.  That  might  be  the  start. 

"Hien.  of  course,  we  hope  to  finish 
both  the  Interim  Agreement  on  Offen- 
sive Weapons  and  the  revenue -sharing 
bUl  this  week. 

Then  we  will  have,  as  has  been  an- 
nounced t»%vlously,  the  military  con- 
struction appropriations,  the  inilltary 
procuremmt  approfxiations,  and  foreign 
aid  measures. 

I  understand  that  there  may  be  a  hear- 
ing in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
this  week  on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  Am  I 
correct  in  that? 


Mr.  PDLBBIGHT.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  meeting  scheduled.  I  was  not 
aware  of  the  plan  on  the  Interim  Agree- 
ment measure,  which  is  agreeable  to  me. 
We  do  h»v«  an  executive  committee 
meeting  scheduled. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  will  then  have 
ILR.  1,  the  welfare  proposal,  which  I  un- 
derstand is  on  the  verge  of  being  re- 
ported. I  think  that  we  should  take  it  up 
and  dispose  of  it  in  one  way  or  the  other. 

We  will  then  have  the  supplemental 
appropriations  measure,  the  debt  limit 
extension,  various  conference  reports,  al- 
so such  matters  as  S.  632.  the  Water  Re- 
sources Planning  Act,  and  other  measures 
on  the  calendar  which  have  already  been 
brought  to  the  attoition  of  the  Senate. 

I  would  hope  that,  to  keep  things  going. 
amendments  will  be  offered  to  the  reve- 
nue-sharing bill  this  afternoon  and  that 
there  will  be  further  votes.  However.  I  do 
admit  in  all  candor  that  I  know  of  no 
amendments  at  the  present  time  to  the 
bill.  

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President,  I  Uiank 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  notice 
in  the  list  of  possible  bills  and  proposals 
to  be  considered  by  the  Senate  that  no 
mention  was  made  of  the  House-passed 
antibusing  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. It  is  not  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  does  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  have  any 
information  that  he  might  give  us  as  to 
when  we  might  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tiOTi  of  that  matter? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  sorry.  I  can 
give  no  Information  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, after  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Republican  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  <Mr.  Scott  >,  I 
will  then  be  in  a  better  position  to  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  It 
would  also  be  anticipated,  if  it  is  agree- 
able with  ttie  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  that  If  time  and  circumstances 
allow,  the  Senate  will  consider  S.  3531, 
the  so-called  winter  Olympic  games  bin. 

Mr.  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  majority  leader. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
10  A.M. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  o'clock 
ajn.  tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  TRANSACTION  OF  ROU- 
TINE MORNING  BUSINESS  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  after  the 
two  leaders  have  been  recognized  tomor- 
row imder  the  standing  order,  there  be  a 
period   for    the   transaction   of   routine 


morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  statements  limited  therein 

to  3  minutes.  

The  PREaiDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  UNFINISHED  BUSI- 
NESS BEFORE  THE  SENATE  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  routine  morning  tnulnees 

on  tomorrow,  the  Chair  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  241. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  CALL  UP  HJl.  14370,  REV- 
ENUE-SHARING BILL,  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  no  lattt 
than  2  o'clock  p.m.  tomorrow,  it  be  in 
order  for  the  majority  leader  or  his  des- 
ignee to  call  up  HJl.  14370,  the  revenue- 
sharing  bill,  and  make  it  the  second  track 
item,  and  that  at  such  time  as  the  ma- 
jority leader  or  his  designee  call  up  HJA. 
14370  for  consideration,  the  unfinished 
business.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  241— 
the  Interim  Agreement — be  laid  aside 
temporarily  and  remain  in  a  tonporarily 
laid  aside  status  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness tomorrow  or  until  the  dispositioo 
of  HJR.  14370,  whichever  is  the  earlier. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presideit. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as  fc^ows: 

The  Senate  wUl  convene  at  10  o'clock 
a jn.  After  the  two  leadov  have  been  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  CH-der.  there 
will  be  a  p«iod  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  of  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  which  the  Chair  will  lay  before 
the  Senate  the  unfinished  business.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  241,  authorising  the 
President  to  approve  an  interim  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

The  pending  question  will  be  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendment  (No.  1434)  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  tnm  Montana 
•  Mr.  Msitsnaxj)).  No  time  limitation 
agreement  has  been  entered  into  with 
respect  to  the  interim  agreement  or  any 
amendment  to  be  prc^ioeed  tbereto. 
However,  it  is  hoped  by  tbe  leadership 
that  progress  can  be  made  tumarrow  with 
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■  -jjinf  to  ttae  Mansfield  amendmoit  and 
gjijjer  amendments,  and  that  some  agree- 
nieDt  may  soon  be  altered  into  with  re- 
^t  to  the  disposition  of  the  Joint  reso- 
lution. 

At  no  later  than  2  pjn.  tomorrow,  tbe 
majority  iHuler  or  his  design*  will  lay 
i^gl^  the  unfinished  business,  and  tbe 
Senate  will  then  resume  consideration  of 
the  so-called  seoond  track  item.  H.R. 
14730,  an  act  to  provide  payments  to  lo- 
calities for  Ugb-priority  expenditures,  to 
eocourace  the  States  to  supplement  tb^ 
nvenus  sources,  and  to  auiborize  Federal 
coUeetton  o<  State  individual  ijooome 
taxes.  No  acnement  has  bem  entered 
Into  with  respect  to  time  on  that  bill  or 
mnendments  ttieieto. 

Rollcall  votes  may  be  expected  tomor- 
row, and  I  would  anticipate  such. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  AJkl. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
If  there  be  no  farther  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  prevloiu  order,  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  10  ajn.  to- 
morrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4:40 
pjn.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Wednesday,  September  6,  1972,  at 
10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  September  5,  1972: 
Umtitd  Nations 

The  foilowtng-named  persons  to  b©  Il«pr»- 
•entatlree  ot  tbe  Unlt«d  States  of  America 
to  the  arth  seeslon  of  the  Oencral  Aaeem- 
bly  of  tbe  United  N&tlons : 

Oeorge  BtMh.  of  Texas. 

Chrlsto^ier  H.  Pumips,  of  New  York. 

Jewel  liSfoBtftnt,  of  minote. 

The  followtng-named  persona  to  be  Al- 
ternate Bepfeeentttree  of  tbe  United  Btatee 
o(  Amertea  to  tbe  27th  seMloa  of  the  Gen- 
eral Aaaemblr  of  the  United  Nstlona: 

W.  Tspley  Bennett,  Jr.,  at  OeorgU. 

Julia  Hirers  de  Vtocentl,  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Oordon  H.  Sefaerer,  of  Ohio. 

Bemsrd  Zsgorin,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  OsrroU  Tyson,  of  New  York. 

UJB.  DWnUCT  COUBTB 

Herman  Q.  Peequera,  of  Paerto  Rico,  to 
be  UJ3.  district  Judge  for  tbe  district  of 
Puerto  Rico,  vice  Juan  B.  F*m«nde«-Badll- 
lo,  retired. 

Dbpaxtmkmt  or  Jvsncs 

Donald  D.  Fonbt,  of  nortda.  to  be  U  A 
marshal  for  tbe  southern  dlstrlet  of  norlda 
lor  tbe  term  of  4  years,  vice  lioren  Wldeman. 
retired. 

National  Libkast  or  Mbbicink 

The  following- nanMd  persons  to  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Regents,  National  Library 
of  Medicine.  Public  Health  Senrlce,  for  terms 
of  4  years  from  August  3,  1972 : 

wmiatn  N.  Hubbard,  Jr..  of  Mlcbigan.  vice 
William  Oeorge   Anlyan,   term  ezpUed. 

Eddie  G.  Smith.  Jr.,  of  tbe  District  of 
Columbia,  vice  Max  Michael.  Jr.,  term  ex- 
pired. 

Ethel  Weinberg,  of  Pennsylvania,  vice 
Oeorge  WlUlam  Xeuseber,  term  expired. 

VS.  Tax  Cowt 
DarreU  D.  wnee.  of  Missouri,  to  be  a  judge 
of  ttM  VS.  T»x  Oourt  for  a  term  expiring  15 
years  aftar  be  takes  office,  vice  Oraydon  O. 
Wlthey,  retired. 


VS.  Ifaauis  Coavs 

Tbe  foilowli«<aained  ofBoers  of  the  Marine 
Corpa  for  petBMSWBt   appotBtmsat   to  «*• 
grade  of  major  fsoaral: 
HSny  C.  Cnaon  Rosa  T.  Dwyer.  Jr. 

Ralph  H.  Bpsnjer  Joseph  O.  f^gan,  Jr. 

Pred  E.  mtyUM,  Jr.        Leslie  E.  Brown 
Lawrence  F.  Snswden 

The  foUowtng-named  ofBcers  al  the  Marine 
Cotx*  tat  permanent   sppotntineBt   to  tbe 
grada  o<  tarlvMlter  general : 
WilUasB  O.  Jofilyn        Paul  G.  Orabam 
Donald  H.  Brooks  V?miam  B.  Qutnn 

Charles  D.  Mlze  Harrey  B.  ^Mman 

Norman  W.  Oourley      Andrew  W.  ODonneU 
Iir  THS  Aia  FOBCX 

The  following-named  Air  NaUonal  Guard 
erf  tbe  United  States  officers  for  promotion  in 
the  Beaerve  of  tbe  Air  Force,  undar  tba  ap- 
propriate provisions  of  eection  6e»(a),  title 
10,  United  Stotea  Code,  as  amanrted. 
Motor  to  iiewtenant  cokmai 
um  aw  THX  Aix  rowCK 

Frederick    H.    Bamea,    038-18-«110. 

Eugene  T.  Bncknar.  52tt-2«-«068. 

Loyal  E.  Carlsoa,  61B-«(M>a67. 

Anthony  N.  Ooocta,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WlUiam  B.  Fuller,  29e-36-887S. 

Jerry  L.  Godwin.  268-4a-3»«a. 

Rlcbard  F.  Goeke,  M7-S0-M0a. 

WUUam  D.  Harris  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lloyd  H.  Harab,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUUam  J.  U^er,  Jr.,  2t0-M-188O. 

Hyrle  A.  Ivy,  Jr..  90»-28-«066. 

Donald  T.  McCUnlsy,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Minor  D.  WkM>,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
MxmcAi.  coips 

WUbur  C.  Blount,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

George  B.  Euaterman.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Gene  A.  Allen,  488-34-1S21. 


Bruce  Katth  Bobnicer 

DaniaiJ. 

Albarta 

BdwarttJ. 

John  S. 

nmiBin  ft 

ClUBor«.I<.  Boi^piln 

RlebMd 

Fatrlek 


Ijbl    THX    NAVT 

The  foUowlng-namsd    (Naval  Baaanre  Of- 
ficers Training  Oorpa  candldataa)  to  bap«- 
manent  emlgna  In  the  Line  or  Btalf  Oorpa 
of    the   Navy,   subject   to  the   quaUflcatlon 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
David  H.  AcUMi  Dennis  B.  Barrett 
Edward  B.  Adams  John  A.  Barratt 
RayE  Adams  vautftm  K.  Bateman 
WiUiam  A.  Aegerter  WUUam  J.  Bauman 
AUredL-Abam  Max  F.  Baniagartnar 
Robert  S.  AKatlan  Artbiir  W.  Bewi 
Kevin  M.  Alsspa  Bicbanl  A.  Bean 
Bruce  E.  Alexander  Roland  K.  Baard  HI 
John  L.  Alexander  Seott  8.  Baanlalay 
Gary  Dennis  Allard  Robert  J.  Backman 
Joim  M.  Allison  Samutf  B.  Baaktel 
Paul  H.  Amial  David  O.  Bender 
Lorln  E.  AT^t^wum  Michael  a.  Bander 
Mark  N.  Andersen  Jobn  K.  Bamatt 
Curtis  J.  Anderson  Dennla  P.  B«ea 
Peter  K.  Anderson  Edward  H.  Bargln 
Wayne  E.  At?'<^'-««^  JeSrey  M.  Berkbalaer 
Charles  A.  KppM>7  Andraw  J.  Barlo,  Jr. 
Dennis  J.  Armstrong  WUUaiB  J.  Bamackl, 
Richard  M.  Amberg  Sr. 
Charles  S.  ArranU  Jerel  D.  DeiiMrdy 
Heber  C.  Asbbrook  H  PrankUn  V.  Bamtaard 
Andrejs  J.  Auskaps  David  G.  Bamier 
David  P.  Austin  Michael  B.  Bertln 
Chris  M.  AabUl  Miabaal  D.  Paaanrnn 
Robert  M.  Ba£b  Albert  P.  BlacAl.  Jr. 
Glenn  M.  Bagby  Robert  G.  BtekMd 
Hudson  Ii.  Bailey  Norman  3.  ttemar 
Robert  B.  BaUey  IH  Ronald  A.  BISord 
Simon  H.  BakaU  George  U.  Black 
Oliarles  Uoyd  Baker  wiUlaai  J.  Blaek 
Ralph  B.  BaWlridga  Jamaa  J.  Blaine 
James  C.  Ballard  ni  Jobn  H.  Blake,  Jr. 
Thomas  C.  Banford  Alfred  XL  Bllober 
Mlebael  L.  Bankester  Steiven  L.  Blladbelm 
Arthur  H.  Barber  Edward  H.  BUrtun.  Jr. 
Theodore  P.  Edwturd  C. 

Barkerdlng  Bodenbelmer 

Michael  S.  Harnett  Steven  F.  Bodle 


Oresory  J. 
Randolph  B. 
JSnaaD.  Stay 
Daniel  J. 
MlebaatH. 
Raeea  H.  BstBkan 
Burtoa  X.  Bridga  m 
Edward  T.  BrlD 
Richard  T.  BrtaoaoB 
Reginald  H.  Brttt 
Oarradaan  L.  Brown 
Forrest  B.  Brown 
Jobn  O.  Brown 
Jamaa  Frederick 

Brunk 
Paul  W.  Bmua 
Mlelia^  B.  Buchanan 
BniaaB.Bnck 
Thomas  c.  Bncklay 
Andrew  J.  Budka 
Donald  K.  Bullard 
William  U  Bnrtnidga 
Arthur  CBurdaCt 
Kevin  J.  Btoka 
Mlcbaal  T.  Burlca 
David  P.  Bumatta 
Richard  K.  BivwaU 
Donald  a.  Bntcbar 
Alley  O.  Bvtiar 
WilUaa  T.  Bntlar.  Jr. 
Mldiaal  U  Buska 
Theodara  Bybal  m 
Jamaa  W.  CMJbonn  in 
Robert  a.  Oallaba 
JohnOatweU 
Staplian  K.  Oamarano 
Joseph  D.  Damp 
William  A.  Oampheil 
Richard  W.  OantweU 
Richard  A.  Captor 
FreddtaF.oarlno 
Ronald  aoarlila 
Raymoad  H.  Oarlaati 
Leonard  M.  Osrota 
John  H.  OsrpaBtar 
Robert  D.  oarpantar 
Wasbingtoa  B.  Oarr 
Ean  F.  Qartar,  Jr. 
William  P.  CaawiiH 
James  L.  CHarlas 
Stephen  M.  GbatoC 
Daniel  C.  CBiaaman 
staf  eu  B.  Ofeaaasr 
btum  J.  aaptftBOMim 

Robert  cm  Mia 
John  T.  Olark  m 
WiUlam  M.  H.  Clark 
Richard  B.  CXarfea 
Mlebael  B.  Clay 
John  P.  Cteaveland 
Scott  ClevalaBd 
Dennis  E.  dtf  ord 
Jay  B.  Coehran 
Craig  A.  Ooebrane 
Timothy  O.  C<rfbum 
Panl  M.  Cole,  Jr. 
Robert  D.  OUenda 


Patar  A.  OTalg 

n  sill  II  r  OfandaU 

JohnM-Oawlord 

WtUiamA.  ORMB 

Edwin  V. 

atapl 

IUcardBA.1 

Twieswa  J.  Ouny 

JeSraytk  cuppa 

LeoF.  Daa^ 

jotmCDsiiey 

JcAaF.Oalbr 

Terry  G.  Dallas 

Douglas  A.  Dareb,  Jr. 

CbTlatoplMr  A. 

Davaapert 
Bruce  B.  Davldaoti 
Mark  C.Davis 
David  L.  DawaoB 
Philip  M.  Dawaoa 
JaasaaO.  Day 
Kanwath  K.  Daan 
Robert  M.  Dean 
Stevaa  If .  Dean 
Tboeaaa  J. 

Debanadatto 
Peter  J.  DaHmey 
James  L.  Dalvln 
Mario  F.  Demelas,  Jr. 
Dean  a.  Demory 
Gregory  B.  Dapres 
Gary  W.  DeuHay 
Buidall  A.  Dlanar 
ClydaP.DletB 
Michaal  J.  DiDanburg 
Patrick  O.  Dtaaen 
Brian  B.  DtawldtSa 
Doogtas  8.  Dobaoa 
Miebaal,  Bowland 

Doerr 
KeiHiatb  F.  DomboBkl 
Jamaa  W.  Donaldaon 
MlchaelJ.  Donovan 
Artbtir  a.  Doty 
David  J.  Dotaert 
WlUiam  F.  Dougherty 
Barry  C.  Dotiglaa 
Merrill  O.  Doyla 
John  J.  Drtrer 
Cbarlas  H.  Dryadale 
Dennis  B.  Dnmbauld 
Glenn  D.  Kherling 
Davtd  A.  Xbarly 
T&omas  K.  Bckart 
Bradley  T.  BAMman 
Bruce  J.  Bdwards 
Mlcbaal  B.  aawarda 
aaryL.B^art 
Jobn  B.  Xniott 
Hug^T.  Bwood 
Dou^as  F.  Elzlnlc 
Lucian  F.  Tttnaraon 
Francis  A.  Baqtano 
Thomas  A.  Bngelbaupt 
WaynaK.ttael 
Robert  L.  Evans 
wmiam  A.  Evans 
John  R.  ExeU 
Rudolph  F.  PUken- 

Btetn 
George  W.  Fkrrar 
James  D.  Farrena 
wmiam  A.  Faust 
Dennla  P.  Fedlson 
WUliam  J.  Ffieney 
Gerald  C.  F*lt« 
David  A.  FencI 


Stepban  Craif  Ooillna  Kenneth  P.  T^srllc 


Charlae  M.  Combe 
Michael  H.  Coeaba 
Mlcbati  J.  Ooaant 
Dougtaa  H.  Oonatser 
Guy  UOotmaU 
Thotnaa  O.  Cooran 
John  W.  Contoy 
Philip  L.  Conroy 
Parrell  W.  Corlay 
James  M.  Cormanl 
Robert  W.  Cosby 
Barry  M.  Coetcllo 
Charles  S.  Crabtree 


Curtis  L.  Fierrell 
Alan  J.  Field 
Bonald  D.  Fife 
Arthur  L.  Flgllola 
Frank  P.  FH^tpalli 
Michael  K.  Plhley 
David  F.  Flbney 
Edward  K.FlBbsr 
Robert  C.  Flaber 
Charles  M.  Flaming 
John  W.  nobarg 
William  B.  Haley  U 
James  C.  Forney 
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ChArtea  S.  FowI«r         Robert  3.  He« 
JamM  NlcbolM  FowlerLawrmoe  B.  Hess 


ChariM  r.  PraMb 
CharlM  L.  Fremont 
Bruce  R.  Freund 
Mlcbaal  Prletae 
Nonnan  J.  Fry 
Michael  J.  Functaeon 
James  M.  Fursman 
Glenn  P.  Oabel 


Robert  K.  Heucbllng 
Frank  M.  Beuie 
Kevin  D.  Hlgglne 
Lawrence  B.  HUdreth 
Stanford  H.  Hlavka 
Micbael  L.  Hoeely 
Loula  A.  Hoffman,  Jr. 
Steven  F.  Holpkemeler 


Raymond  J.  Oajan.  Jr.Thomaa  V.  Holder 


Richard  M.  Oaleckl 
John  O.  OaU 
Edward  F.  Oallagbar 
Robert  M.  Oalllgan 
Robert  R.  Oangewere 
Brian  B.  Oapoo 
WlUlam  D.  Oamer 
Bruce  T.  Garrett 
Hugh  M.  Qarvey 
LAwreuce  H.  Qaudet 
Wilson  R.  Oawthrop 
Danny  H.  Oerlt 
WUllam  R.  Olbbes 
Baylor  P.  Qlbson  UI 
Alan  K.  Oldeon 
Robert  T.  Olffen 
Paul  R.  out 
John  H.  GUlette 
James  K.  OlUlgan 
Gary  Q.  Olsold 
James  T. 

Glsaendanner 
Chariee  R.  Glass 
Gary  L.  GUck 
Michael  M.  Qoff 
William  B.  Qolns 
John  P.  Goldensteln 


George  B.  Hoik 
Harry  U  HoUoway  III 
John  D.  Holmes 
Robert  C.  Holmes.  Jr. 
James  L.  Hood 
Ronald  B.  Hooper 
Jon  8.  Horn 
Bruce  M.  Horton 
John  F.  Hoaner 
Stephen  C.  Hotchklss 
Scott  B.  Hough 
John  A.  Houkom 
Patrick  J.  Hovatter 
Chariee  D.  Hoyle 
Vernon  C.  Huber 
Micbael  D.  Hudock 
Alexander  A.  Hudson 
Denis  B.  Huelle 
Jeffrey  A.  Hughes 
Roger  W.  Huston 
Larry  T.  Ikeda 
George  F.  Indest  III 
Alfred  L.  V.  Ingram.  Jr 
Darryl  W.  Ingram 
Frank  D.  Jackson 
Danny  M.  Jacobs 
Don  B.  James 


Ludwlg  U.  Goldsmith  Thomas  E.  Janora 
Robert  3.  Gonecontl      Charles  A.  Jedlicka 


Richard  B.  Gormly 
Derek  A.  Goudge 
Earl  C.  Grabus.  Jr. 
Robert  H.  Orauzow, 

Jr. 
Michael  M.  Graves 
Gary  L.  Greene 
Richard  L.  Greene 
James  T.  Greene 
Kenneth  E.  Gresham 
Andrew  B.  Grlgsby. 

Jr. 
Michael  J.  Grlmsley 
Stanley  L.  Grossman 
Tim  D.  Grotts 
Craig  A.  Grover 
David  A.  Groves 
Edward  C.  Ounderson 
Austin  B.  Ounsel 
Clifford  A.  Haas 
Michael  R.  Hacunda 
John  P.  Halns 
James  B.  Halre 
Stephen  C.  Hallam 
Patrick  K.  Halton 
Daniel  L.  Hambrock 
Daniel  R.  Hammond 
Dale  R.  Hamon 
Gary  W.  Hampson 
Lee  A.  Hanna 
Mark  A.  Hansen 
Eric  T.  Hanson 
Paul  R.  Harbavigh,  Jr. 
Stuart  R.  Harding 
Jamee  M.  Harrell 
Benny  J.  Harris  n 
Jerry  M.  Harris 
Ronald  B.  Harrison 
Stephen  R.  Hart 
Gregory  A.  Hartnett 
Philip  M.  Harvey 
WUllam  F.  Harward 
Michael  D.  Hebert 
John  L.  Hegdal 
Corry  D.  Hell 


Edward  A.  Jennrlch 
David  O.  Johnson 
Douglas  A.  Johnson 
Jamea  M.  Johnson 
Ralph  F.  Johnson 
Timothy  L.  Johnson 
Henry  L.  Jones 
Marc  S.  Jones 
Royal  A.  Jones  ni 
John  M.  Kale 
Joseph  H.  Kannapell 
Mark  A.  Karaffa 
Edward  D.  Kasakoskl 
Paul  F.  Kauta 
Thomas  O.  Kay 
Terrence  J.  Kearney 
Jamea  D.  Keele 
Michael  P.  Keen 
Phillip  D.  Keener 
Clark  T.  KeUey 
Kevin  J.  Kelly 
Robert  M.  Kemp 
Christopher  J.  Kemper 
Steven  R.  Kennedy 
Frank  T.  Kent  III 
Scott  V.  Keman 
Loremi  J.  Kertz 
Thomas  H.  Klehl 
Ronald  A.  Kiel 
William  B.  Klesllng 
Mark  C.  Klley 
Brian  J.  Kllgore 
Charles  R.  King 
James  M.  King 
John  A.  Klrkleind 
William  R.  Klrkpatrick 
Robert  H.  Kitchen 
John  C.  Klein  IV 
Donald  P.  Kllndt 
John  Francis 
Kllngaman 
Jr  Chariee  N.  KUnger 
Norman  Q.  Kluge 
Douglas  R.  Knight 


Alvln  F.  Knox 
Frederick  B.  Helmann  Roydon  M.  Kobayashl 
Richard  D.  Heimrlcb     Dennis  W.  Koch 


Theodore  R.  Helm 
Donald  R.  Henry 
George  A.  Herbert,  Jr. 
Mark  K.  H.  Herkert 


Mark  R.  Koch 
Thomas  D.  Koehler 
Thomas  H.  Koger 
Joseph  O.  Kohler 


Paul  V.  Konka 
John  S.  Korber 
Robert  N.  Korfmann 
Edward  D.  Koskle 
George  B.  Kovach 
Joseph  J.  Kryglel 
Dale  M.  Kubackl 
Raymond  R.  Kudlick 
WUllam  B.  Kunkle 
Thomas  O.  Kyle 
Ronald  R.  Ladd 
Vernon  M.  Ladd 
Paul  A.  Laedleln 
David  R.  Lamm 
Robert  L.  Lancaster 
Milton  D.  Lane 
Jame  J.  Lang 
Norman  G.  Laf>olnte 
Stephen  W.  Larimer 
Larry  B.  Larson 
Webster  R.  Lawler 
Richard  C.  Lawton.  Jr. 
James  M.  Leavls 
William  B.  Lee 
David  G.  Lees 
Alan  a.  LeFevre 
Richard  C.  Lehmann 
John  A.  Lemolne 
Michael  A.  Lennon 
John  E.  Leonard.  Jr. 
Raj-mond  E.  Leonard 
Thomas  L.  Leonard 
Thomas  O.  Leverage 
Henry  P.  Levlne 
John  M.  Lllienthal 
Claude  D.  Llndsey  II 
WUllam  P.  Linnehan 
Jack  S.  Lipscomb 
Robert  D  Llttlefleld 
Vernon  C.  Lochaiiseu 

III 
Craig  J.  Lokklns 
James  C.  Lotlto 
Lloyd  R.  Lotz.  Jr. 
Lawrence  L.  Loudon 
Michael  D.  Low 
Harold  C.  Lowe 
Nathaniel  Lucas 
Daniel  E.  Lund 
Robert  E.  Luptou 
Christopher  B.  Lussler 
.Anthony  J.  Luzynskl 
John  C.  McAllister 
Larry  T.  McAlpin 
Daniel  W.  McClung 
Patrick  M.  McCannon 
Raymond  3.  McCord 
.James  L.  McCrory 
Robert  8.  McCulloch 
WUllam  C.  McFarland 
Thomas  P.  McGarry 
Edward  E.  McOlnnls 
Kevin  M.  McGlnnlae 
Edward  A.  MoOulgan 
Michael  B.  McKay 
John  W.  McKee 
Jamee  B.  McKlnney 
John  T.  McLane.  Jr. 
George  M.  McMillan 
Horace  M.  McMorrow 
Dwight  D.  McMuUln 
Christopher  P.  McNeil 
Thomas  P.  McNamara 
Peter  L.  McVoy 
Russell  B.  McWey 
John  J.  MacArthur 
David  B.  Mackey 
Douglas  P.  Maddelein 
Larry  O.  Madison 
Michael  H.  Mahlock 
Kent  A.  Main 
Larry  B.  Mallow 
Leslie  Mann  in 
Richard  A.  Maples 
Mark  O.  Marcuccl 
WUllam  J.  Marcussen 
Stephen  B.  Marhanen 
John  P.  Marques  m 
.Steven  C.  Marten 
Michael  L.  Martin 
Robert  J.  Martin 


Arthur  Martinez.  Jr. 
PhlUp  P.  Marzec 
Stephen  W  Mason 
Glenn  K.  Masukawa 
Louis  K.  Matbeme,  Jr. 
Thomas  E.  Matyjaslk 
Stephen  C.  Maurer 
Richard  E.  Mee 
Rodger  D.  Melln 
Michael  B.  Metcalf 
WUllam  J.  Meyer 
Curt  J.  Mlchanczyk 
Jack  D.  Mlchelsen 
Phil  L.  Midland 
John  W.  Miller 
Craig  3.  Mills 
Edward  M.  MUner 
Harold  J.  Mitchell 
Jent  P.  Mitchell  III 
Lawrence  A,  Mitchell 
Tadashl  M.  Mltsuoka 
Arthur  D.  Moeller 
Robert  T.  Moeller 
Larry  E.  Moers 
John  B.  Moneghan 
Steven  D.  Monson 
Mark  A.  Montrey 
Daniel  P.  Mooney 
Terry  L.  Moore 
John  P.  Moran 
James  K.  Morgan 
John  G.  Morgan.  Jr. 
Jacques  P.  Morrlse 
Peter  A.  Morton 
Timothy  R.  Morton 
David  G.  Mountca.stle 
Gerald  M.  Moy 
David  C.  Mudge 
Warren  F.  Muldrow 
Micbael  J.  Mullaney 
Terence  P.  Mulroy 
John  D.  Mundt.  Jr. 
Robert  W.  Murphy 
James  P.  Murray 
Keith  E.  Murray 
Michael  J.  Murray 
Thomas  W.  Murray,  Jr. 
Steven  M.  Mutzig 
Timothy  B 

Nachtshelm 
John  H.  NadUig 
Pred  H.  Naeve.  Jr 
Clifford  A.  Naucarrow 
Mark  H.  Naster 
Charles  J.  Navln 
Jack  G.  Nazor 
Charles  C.  Neff 
Gary  L.  Neilsson 
John  L.  Nelson 
Kevin  C.  Nelson 
Kevin  D.  Nelson 
Richard  W.  Nelson 
Peter  Nemeth 
WUllam  A.  Nestlerode 
Louis  G.  Neudorff  II 
Ivan  D.  Newton 
James  C.  Newton 
Thomas  J.  Nlckerson 
Lawrence  A.  Nielsen 
David  D.  Nlven 
Geoffrey  T.  Noble 
John  M.  Noble 
Timothy  A.  Noe 
Russell  P.  Nolan 
Thomas  E.  Nolle 
Leslie  K.  Norford 
John  H.  Northrup 
Donald  O.  Norton 
Howard  C.  Norton 
Kerry  M.  Norton 
John  J.  Noval 
John  W.  Nowitsch 
John  M.  Cakes 
James  R.  O'Hara 
William  P.  OHara.  Jr. 
John  C   OUfleld 
John  T  Oliver 
Thomas  R.  Olmsted 
Eric  O.  Olsen 
Warren  R.  Olsen 
Thomas  D.  O'Neil 


Robert  B.  Orcutt,  Jr.    Bernard  B.  Ruhxtke 

Don.  P.  Oubre  Paul  D.  BuU 

Glenn  A.  Ouaterhout    Melvem  R.  Bushing 

Chariee  E.  Orerturf      Bruoe  F.  Russell 

Ernest  O.  Ovltx  n 

Larry  T.  Owens 

Samuel  H.  Packer  m 

Hein  F.  Paetz 

John  M.  Pagel 

Richard  N.  Papworth 

Stephen  H.  Parfet 


Guy  K.  L.  Paris 
Robert  T.  Parrlsh 
Terry  L.  Parsons 
Ronald  M.  Pate 
Jeffrey  D.  Peace 
James  C.  Peart 
Douglas  C.  Pease 
Dale  W.  Peck 
David  E.  Pedneau 
William  P.  Perdue 
Carlos  Perez 
Craig  C.  Perry 
Henry  V.  Perry  n 
WUllam  T.  Perry 
Robert  F.  Peters 
Grant  W.  Peterson 
James  W.  Peterson 
Mark  A.  Peterson 
Ralph  A.  Peterson 
Donald  H. 
Petltmermet 


Francis  P.  Ryan,  Jr. 
John  W.  Ryder 
Andrew  R.  Sallang 
David  O.  Samples 
Walter  E.  Sandef  ur 
Paul  S.  Sanzo 
Bernard  M. 

Satterwhlte 
Richard  J.  Savage 
Thomas  J.  Scarpelli 
Robert  J.  Schack 
Thomas  E.  SchaiUe 
Frederic  J.  Schelbl 
Christopbw  F.  ScbelU 

horn 
Alan  P.  Schlde 
John  F.  Schleicher 
Richard  P.  Schmidt 
Frederick  A.  Schmitt 
Robert  L.  Schmitt 
Jeffrey  W.  Schneider 
Mark  J.  Schneider 
Steven  J.  Schneider 
Robert  C.  Schules 
Joa«pb  H.  Schwartzel 
Jamee  T.  Sha&ley 
Steven  S.  Sherman 
Robert  N.  Sherrin 


James  L.  Shirk 
Ronald  R  Sh<Hi; 


John  O.  Pfrimmer.  Jr.  Larry  K.  Shipman 

Charles  W.  Phllpot 

Richard  P.  Plaaeckl 

Douglas  E.  Plckelslmer  Kendrtck  A.  Stmms 
William  L.  Simpson, 

Jr. 
Peter  C.  Slska 
Robert  W.  Skaggs 
Henry  G.  Skelton 
James  R.  Sly 
Walter  Smark 
Robert  W.  Smen 
Douglas  A.  Smith 
Glenn  R.  Smith 
Howard  G.  Smith,  Jr. 
Jim  G.  Smith,  Jr. 
Michael  R.  Smith 
Spencer  H.  Smith 
Stephen  E.  Smith 
Walter  M.  Smorgans 


Edmond  A.  PletUa 
David  M.  Plkla 
Cleve  B.  PlUlfant 
Edward  W.  Pinion 
Glenn  J.  Pitman 
Robert  N.  Pohtos 
Thomas  R.  Pomorskl 
Christopher  T.  Pratt 
Daniel  L.  Prima 
Jerry  E.  Proctor 
Jack  D.  Punches,  Jr. 
Donald  R.  Quartel,  Jr. 
WUllam  E.  Ralston 
Edgar  B.  Ramsey 
John  E.  Rannenberg 
Carl  a.  Rasmussen 


Steven  P.  Rautenberg   Allen  E.  Sneed.  Jr, 


John  Reclne 
WUllam  A.  Reed 
Walter  S.  Reichen 
Jamee  R.  Relsporfer 
Joseph  P.  Remes 
Armin  W.  Reechke 
Roger  R.  Reynold 
Clark  T.  Riley 
George  A.  RUey 
Robert  M.  RUey 
Walter  E.  Blngen  HI 
Christopher  E.  Rinko 
Robert  A.  Rivers 


WiUlam  H.  Snow 
Stephen  F.  Snyder 
Martin  D.  Soblick 
Steven  B.  Sonnenberg 
Charles  E.  Sorenson 
Marlon  P.  SoutuUo 
Gene  R.  Spangrude 
Joseph  D.  Spanu 
David  J.  Spannagel,  Jr. 
James  S.  Specu- 
Jamee  D.  Speer 
Marc  A.  Spurgeon 
Frederick  W.  Stangl 
Richard  M.  Starr 


Richard  W.  Roan 
Lawrence  O.  Roberson  Paul  H.  Staslewicz 
Charles  D.  Rockwell       Stephen  C.  Staska 
Alexander  M.  Rode         Kip  R.  Steele 
Jamee  T.  Rodriguez       Kenneth  M.  Stein 
WiUlam  Rodriguez,  Jr.  Charles  M.  Stephens 
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James  P.  Rogers 
John  P.  Rogers 
Joseph  E.  Rogers 
George  W.  Rollings 
Joseph  Q.  Romand 
Richard  R. 

Romatowskl 
Merle  W.  Root,  Jr. 
Lee  R.  Roper 
Nlcklous  J.  Ross 
Thomas  J.  Ross 
WiUlam  T.  Ross 
James  R.  Rothring 
David  W.  Rubio 
Forrest  E.  Ruck 
Robert  C.  Rudy,  Jr. 
David  C.  Ruebsamen 
Frederic  R.  Ruehe 
Edward  S.  Ruete 


John  H.  Stephens 
Michael  L.  Stephenson 
Clyde  E.  Sterling 
Robert  8.  Sterling 
John  F.  Stevens 
Stanley  W.  Stevens 
Robert  W.  Stncklen 
WUllam  O.  Stldom 
Richard  A.  Stolz 
James  R.  Stoorza 
Michael  H.  Strole 
Sy  Strudler 
Richard  L.  Sucheck 
Steven  A.  Sudlgala 
Nicholas  M.  Sullivan 
Frank  L.  Swanger 
Stephen  P.  Swlntoa 
Walter  J.  Szwarc 
Raymond  Tallpsky 


Otiarlw  TkmbureUo 
jtsMa  A.  Ikuffta 
(Arli  A.  Taylor 
Xjieiua  O.  Taylor 
■jimochy  B.  Tkylo' 

John  K.  Thomas 
Michael  R.  ^^^o^f" 
Thomas  H. 


John  W.  Weldon,  Jr. 
lUyinmid  M.  Welsh 
KaniMtb  B.  Wensel 
Allan  O.Wetfay 
Lynn  Q.  Weawnan 
Jobn  M.  WastlioTen 
John  D.  Wherry  11 
Randy  D.  Whitaker 
lAnreaoe  B.  White 


rharles  B.  Thompaon  Robert  B.  White 


jobnR-  Thorpe 
j^mt-  B.  Tburmood 
Boirard  M.  Tllllaon 

mchard  R.  Tlnney 
Jobn  R.  Tomaslewicz 
Duane  W.  Toole 
calvln  D.  J.  TVeetall 
Ltlghton  J.  True  ni 
Hodney  H.  Ttuinp 
Tbomas  8.  TuUls 
John  A.  Uldrich 
Blwln  L.  mmer 
Jay  P.  Unwln 
jebBli.  Urban 


WUUamL.  White 
Donald  B.  Whltflald 
Bicbard  J.  Whitney 
Patrick  8.  Wieger 
Jeffrey  S.  Wllburn 
Donald  J.  WUey 
Oralg  R.  Williams 
Jamea  G.  WiUiams,  Jr. 
Jamee  M.  wnilams 
John  S.  WUltams 
Mark  P.  WUllaoss 
Mlcbaal  B.  WUllams 
Thomas  O.  WlUiams 
Tyler  B.  Williams 


DKVid  P.  VaUlancourt  WUUam  J.  WUlkle 
John  A.  Vangladeren   John  P.  Wflmeth 
Sdward  B.  Vanhaute    Bryce  H.  Wilson 
James  R.  Volker  Jamee  O.  WUson 

WlUlam  V.  VooborrlesJobnH.  WUson  UI 
Frederick  W.  Vosbury  Harry  R.WCt 


pial  J.  Vochetich 
Paul  B.  Wade 
Davkl  C.  Wagnar 
Jeffrey  Q.  Wagjoer 
Raymond  E.  Wagoner 
Gary  W.  Walker 
James  D.  Wallace 
Vincent  A.  Walsh 
Glenn  H.  Ward 
Andrew  O. 

Washington 
Douglass  C.  Watson 
Gary  J.  Watson 
Timothy  P.  Watson 
Bryan  L.  Watts 
Stephen  B.  Watts 
John  O.  Webb.  Jr. 
Micbael  R.  Webb 
Joel  N.  Weber 
John  L.  Webster 
Stephen  B.  Webster 
Walter  E.  Webster  II 
Steven  E.  Wehmeyer 
John  R.  Weir 
Michael  R.  Welch 


Henry  L>.  Wise 
LanseWlsmer 
Jamea  W.  Wltberspoon 
Thomas  O.  Wltthauer 
Wayne  D.  8.  Wong 
Howard  J.  Woodard 
John  A.  Woodward 
John  H.  Woodhouse 
Randy  A.  Worley 
Charles  B.Wright 
David  K.  Wright 
Richard  C.  Wright  II 
Chris  A.  Wuethrlch 
Arthur  A.  Wydler 
Jeffrey  N.  Wynne 
Joseph  E.  Tarborough 
Arthur  W.  Yaremchuk 
Austin  a.  YooBg 
Donnle  C.  Toung 
Joseph  B.  Young 
Roger  A.  Zajlcek 
James  M.  Zallpskl 
Jamee  A.  Zayae 
Michael  G.  Zebrowltz 
Edward  W.Zaak 


Ceroid  W.  Weldon,  Jr.  AUred  E.  Zlmermann 

The  following-named  U.S.  Navy  officers  to 
be  tempwrary  oommandera  in  the  Medical 
corps  in  tb*  Reeerve  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject 
to  the  quallQcatlon  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Edward  F.  Oantow. 

Joseph  A.  Matan. 

Joel  E.  Winker. 

The  following- named  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  permanent  captains  In  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of -the  IJ.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

PhlUp  M.  Ughtfoot,  Jr. 

Ralph  F.  Metncke. 

Stanford  P.  Sadlck  (clvlUan  college  grad- 
uate)  to  be  a  permanent  commander  in  the 


vi««^t^fBl  Oocpa  In  the  BMerve  at  tlM  UjB. 
Navy,  sal)]***  to  Vbm  qinltnoaann  tb«xwX  m 
provUiad  by  law. 

Bugen*  M.  Eraadi  (dvUtea  ooUage  giaA* 
uate)  to  b»  a  temponry  oiM—iMtdar  1b  Va» 
Medical  Corpa  In  the  Reeerre  o<  tta«  VS. 
Navy,  sub}*e«  to  tb*  qualification  therefor 
as  pirovMad  by  law. 

HMS  M*"*****  a.  Knlgbt  to  be  a  permanent 
ensign  in  the  Medical  Service  dorps  (allied 
science)  of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualifica- 
tion thareftac  aa  provided  by  law. 

Morris  K.  Terry,  UJ9.  Navy  rvtlred  oOoer, 
to  be  reappointed  fzott  tbe  tamporary  dis- 
ability retired  list  as  a  permazaant  Uautensnt 
commander  In  the  Navy,  llnxlted  duty  (avia- 
tion malntenanoe)  anbjeet  to  tbe  <|QaUflca- 
ttoa  tberetbr  aa  provldad  bjr  law. 

Tbe  foUowlng-naaiMl  (civilian  college 
graduates)  to  be  pannanant  lleiitenants 
(Junior  grade)  and  temporary  aent«Banta  in 
the  Dental  Corps  of  the  Navy,  subjaet  to  the 
quallflcatioi:  therefor  as  provld*d  by  law: 
Robert  8.  Betz  Tbomas  B.  Oomey 

Jams*  B.  Brown  Brad  M.  Kaason 

Tbomas  O.  CbesUtey     Robert  W.  Mariner 

Tbe  foUowlng-named   (Naval  Beaerve  of- 
ficers)  to  be  permanent  lieutenants  In  the 
Dental  Corps  of  tbe  Navy,  subject  to  tbe 
qualUicatlon  therefor  as  iirovlded  by  law: 
Wayne  J.  Oalante  Ronald  F.  Harrlng 

Robert  D.  Oear  Jc^n  D.  Matheaon 

The  foUowlng-naaed  (Naval  Reserve  on- 
cers) to  be  permanent  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary lieutenant  commanders  in  the  Dental 
Corps  of  the  Navy,  snbject  to  the  qualtfica- 
tlon  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

John  F.  Hensley. 

Taras  W.  Shplkula. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  of- 
ficers) to  be  permanent  llerrtenants  (jtinior 
grade)  and  temporary  llevtenants  in  the 
Dental  Corps  of  tbe  Navy,  subject  to  tbe 
qualification  tberefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Stepben  J.  Anoowlta  James  D.  Moore 
David  R.  Hoffman 
Peter  F.  Johnson 
Jobn  J.  Keller 
James  L.  Llppert,  Jt. 

Robert  F.  Carey,  Jr.  (Naval  Beaerve  ofl!lcer) 
to  be  a  permanent  lieutenant  commander  In 
the  Medlnal  Corps  of  tbe  Navy,  subject  to 
tbe  cruallflcatlon  therefor  aa  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  permaoMit  lieutenants  and  tem- 
porary Heutettant  cowimwridOT  la  the  Med- 
ical Corpa  of  tba  Navy,  s«H>Jeet  to  the  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
Robert  P.  Brewer  David  O.  K«np 

Dennis  M.  Davklson     Ernest  X.  Kondert 
Bart  P.  Dick  Helga  A.  M.  Wanger 

CHtfiy  L.  Holtsman 

Tbe  foUowtng-nam«d  (Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers) to  be  paimanent  Ueuteoaata  (junior 
grade)  and  temporary  lletitenants  In  tbe 
Medical  Corps  of  tta*  Navy,  subject  to  tbe 
qualification  therefor  aa  provided  by  law. 
Edward  C.  Clark  Howard  P.  Flachbach 

Dennis  L.  Depry  HI 

Tlieodore  W.  Fetter      Dennis  L.  Johnson 


S*Bdra  L.  Kaobkowakl  David  O.  Boh' 


Robert  L.  Pentecost 
Bruce  J.  SaUor 
Brnaat  R.  Smith 


Barry  J.  SsU 
Joaapb  X  Sunb 
FM«r  W.  BeiMna 
WUllam  W.  Tumar 
Look  8.  wmiania  in 
Jidin  X.  WImmer,  Jr. 
Cbrlatle  W.  Winkler 
Jobn  J.  Woods,  Jr. 


J^ia  W.  Knlapel 
Harry  J.  Long  m 
WQIlam  K.  UDOord 

Donald  O.  McPbaU 
Joseph  A.  Miller 
James  Q.  Murphy 
Harold  W.  Naae 
RlcbudKOto*! 
Carsteo  8.  Boalov 

Tbe  fcdlowlng-named  (Navy  enlisted  sci- 
entific education  program  Candidates)  to  be 
permanent  ensigns  in  tbe  lix»  or  Staff  Corps 
of  the  Navy,  subject  to  the  qualification 
therefor  aa  provided  »»y  law: 
Richard  W.  Call  Tbaodore  A.  Orlando 

Michael  A.  McKay        Oerald  li.  Paulk 
nuimas  W.  MorrlaaetteThomas  W.  Peareon 
Ronald  C.  Neyer  Bernard  J.  Rubin 

Berton  T.  Seh— gar,  U.8.  Nasy  oOoer  to  be 
a  temporary  cofnmandar  in  tba  Xedleal  Ckirps 
in  tbe  Beaerve  o<  the  U£.  Navy,  subject  to 
the  qualification  therefor  as  provldad  by 
law. 

Harvey  L.  P.  Hesnik  (civilian  coUegs  grad- 
uate) to  be  a  permanent  commanrtw  and  a 
temporary  captain  in  the  Medical  Corps  In 
the  Reserve  of  tbe  VS,  Navy,  subject  to  the 
quall&eatlon  tharefor  aa  provided  by  law. 

Ex-Lt.  Samuel  W.  Sax  to  be  a  permanent 
commander  in  tba  Una  (Special  Ehity  Pub- 
lic Affairs)  in  tha  Baaerve  of  the  UJS.  Navy, 
subject  to  tbe  qualification  tberefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Kirk  K.  Kazarlan  (civilian  college  gradu- 
ate) to  be  a  temporary  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corp  In  the  Reserve  of  the  U£.  Navy, 
subject  to  the  qualification  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 

The  following-named  chief  warrant  offi- 
cers to  be  lieutenants  (Junloc  grade)  In  tl^e 
Navy,  limited  duty,  for  teo^Mracy  service  in 
the  classlflcatloa  indicated  and  aa  peraansnt 
warrant  officers  and/or  permanent  and  tem- 
porary warrant  oOUsers,  subject  to  the  qualifi- 
cation therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
dfocvsKmre 


David  W.  Arnold 
Edward  E-  Bamhart 
George  A.  Brandon 
JoeejA  M.  Brown 
Robert  P.  Browngardt 
Hoyt  N.  Burrow* 
Bdwln  A.  Foekett 
Donald  L.  Oay 
Joaeph  X.  Otange 
Luther  H.  Bager,  in 
WendeU  Harris,  Jr. 
Donald  U  Haueaoer 
Charles  X.  Heiiert,  Jr. 
George  F.  Hee^ar 
Douglas  L.  Bunt 
James  E.  Hutcbeeon 


David  R.  Hyster 
James  A.  Kerwln 
Joseph  L.  Lacambra 
JerryP.  L«ne 
Wallace  R.  Lueck 
Itodaay  R.  McWane 
Walter  C.  Morgan 
Bobby  L.  Moss 
Roger  A-Kance 
Jobn  D.  Payton 
Carl  J.  sehultz,  in 
Jobn  B.  Sides 
J«bn  L.  WatstKi 
Frank  West,  Jr. 
Albert  G.  Wolfa 
Earl  Ix  Wolf  ord 


COMMtrirtCATlONS 

Ernest  A.  Dlrkes. 

Philip  M.  Ughkfoot.  Jr.  ((dvlUan  coilcge 
gi*dua*«)  to  be  »  pann*Dent  captain  in  the 
Mnrliral  Corpa  In  tb*  Beeta'va  al  tbe  UJS. 
Navy,  subject  to  quaUfioatlMi  therefor  as  pro- 
vided by  law. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ri^sdoi^,  September  5, 1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Bev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Humble  yourselves  in  the  sight  of  the 
Lord  and  He  tnU  lift  you  up. — James 
4:  10. 

O  God.  our  Father,  whose  love  never 
lets  us  go.  whose  strengtii  never  lets  us 
down,  and  whose  light  follows  us  all  our 


days :  in  the  glory  of  a  new  dawn  grant 
imto  lu  the  spirit  of  undentandtng  uid 
courage  as  we  face  the  tasks  b^ore  us. 
\Uy  we  now  and  «^way«  seek  the  highest 
good  ior  our  Nation  and  for  all  our 
people. 

In  these  difficult  d^s  and  trying  tiraca 
let  not  any  shadow  ol  defeat  or  dtscour- 
agefBcnt  depress  our  mlnda  but  may  Thy 
spirit  lilt  us  up,  hold  us  stesbdy  and  make 


us  steadfast  that  we  may  erer  do  justly, 
love  mercy,  and  walk  hmntaly  with  "nwe. 
In  the  spirit  ot  the  Master  we  pray. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  Tbie  Chaix  has  ezain- 
ined  the  Journal  of  the  last  day's  pn^ 
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ceedlngs  and  announces  to  the  House  his 
approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
aDCMTDved. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


MES8AOE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rington,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  an  amend- 
ment In  which  the  concturence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

HH.  7876.  An  act  to  amend  the  statutory 
cetllng  on  sklarlM  payable  to  U.S.  magis- 
trates. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  and  a  Joint  reso- 
lution of  the  following  titles,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  Is  requested: 

8.  173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Naoyo 
Campbell; 

8.  2483.  An  act  to  provide  a  national  pro- 
gT^m  m  order  to  make  the  International 
metric  system  the  predominant  but  not  ex- 
clusive system  of  measurement  In  the  United 
States  and  to  provide  for  converting  to  the 
general  use  of  such  system  within  10  years; 

8.  3741.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1967.  authorizing  aircraft  loan 
guarantees.  In  order  to  expand  the  program 
pursuant  to  such  Act; 

S.  3816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Danos 
Nayak: 

S.  3262.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Renalo  M. 
Dloqulno: 

a.  3683.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gerald  Vin- 
cent Bull; 

S.  3671.  An  act  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  Act; 

S.  3886.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Reynaldo 
Canlas  Baecher; 

S.  3868.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  Improve  the  program  of  medi- 
cal assistance  to  areas  with  health  manpower 
shortages,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  303.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Handicapped  be  called  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


White  House,  received  In  the  Clerk's  Office  at 
13:68  p.m.  on  Thursday.  August  31,  1972,  and 
said  to  contain  a  Message  from  the  President 
concerning  federal  pay  comparabUIty. 
With  kinds  regards,  I  am, 
Sincerely, 

W.  Pat  Jeknings. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 
By  W.   Ratmond  Colusy. 


who  are  also  able  to  receive  such  an  in- 
crease no  more  frequently  than  once 
every  12  months. 

Richard  Ndcok. 
The  WnrTE  Honsi,  Av4;uat  31.  1972. 


RESIGNATION    AS    A    MEMBER    OP 
THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

The  SPEAKER  lud  before  the  House 
tlie  following  communication : 

Wasbikcton.  D.C. 

Auguit  25.   1972. 
His  Excellency  A.  Linwood  Holtom, 
Governor  of  Virginia, 
State  Capitol, 
Richmond,  Va. 

Sn:  I  hereby  tender  to  you  my  resignation 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
In  the  Oongress  of  the  United  States  from  the 
Sixth  CongreesltHial  District  of  Virginia,  effec- 
tive at  the  close  of  business  on  Tuesday.  Au- 
g\iat  29.  1972. 

Sbwywely, 

RicHAKD  H.  Porr. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
Wabhtnoton,  D.C. 

Axtgutt  31.  1972. 
Hon.  Caei.  Aubbbt, 
The  Speaker, 
Houte  of  Bepreaentativea. 

OmAM  MB.  BPcaKia:  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  herewith  a  sealed  envelope  from  th« 


FEDERAL  PAY  COMPARABILITY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  iH.  DOC. 
NO.  92-439) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  which  was 
retwi  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Past  Office  and  Civil  SerNice.  and  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

As  we  approach  the  October  date  on 
which  pay  rates  for  Federal  employees 
under  the  statutory  pay  systems  would 
normally  be  adjusted.  I  wish  to  advise 
the  Congress  that  I  will  recommend  a 
pay  increase  for  Federal  employees  ef- 
fective January  1,  1973.  I  believe  it  is 
appropriate  to  point  out  that  section  3 
of  Public  Law  92-210,  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  Amendments  of  1971, 
requires  that  this  adjustment  this  year 
be  delayed  until  January  1973. 

The  pay  raise  required  by  section  3  of 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Act  Amend- 
ments was  limited  by  the  terms  of  the 
law  to  the  guideline  that  the  Pay  Board 
has  established  for  pay  increases 
throughout  the  economy.  5.5  percent  a 
year.  Clearly  it  was  the  intent  of  this  law 
to  .see  that  Federal  employees  would  be 
treated  In  a  comparable  manner  with 
private  enterprise  employees  under  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Program.  In  rec- 
ognition of  this  intent,  on  Januai-y  11. 
1972,  I  directed  that  Federal  wage  em- 
ployees should  also  have  their  pay  in- 
crease limited  by  the  Pay  Board  guide- 
lines. 

The  necessary  compaiability  studies 
have  been  completed  and,  under  the  Fed- 
eral Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970,  I 
will  recommeiKi  that  the  increase  nec- 
essai-y  to  achieve  comparabihty,  be  paid, 
starting  January  1.  1973,  the  first  date 
our  employees  will  be  eligible  to  receive 
an  increase  under  the  Economic  Stabili- 
zation Act.  Our  employees  received  their 
full  5.5  percent  annual  increase  last  Jan- 
uarj'.  and  therefore  their  next  increase 
cannot  be  effective  imtil  January  1,  1973. 
The  provisions  of  Public  Law  92-210  pre- 
clude submission  of  an  alternative  plan 
under  section  5305(cni)  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

I  beheve  it  is  important  to  express  once 
again  my  strong  personal  support  for  the 
principle  that  our  Nation's  pubUc  serv- 
ants should  receive  pay  that  is  compar- 
able with  pay  in  private  industry.  For 
our  Government  to  operate  efficiently  in 
these  increasingly  complex  and  demand- 
ing times,  we  must  have  a  civil  service  of 
the  highest  caliber,  and  to  recruit  and 
retain  these  necessary  employees,  we 
must  offer  them  a  fair  and  just  wage. 
Nevertheless,  in  our  efforts  to  stabilize 
and  revitalize  our  Naticm's  economy,  it  is 
also  appropriate  that  they  be  treated  the 
same  as  employees  in  the  private  sector. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  the  day  for  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar.  The  Clerk 
will  call  the  first  individual  bill  on  the 
Private  Calendar. 


MRS.  ROSE  THOMAS 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R  2067) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Rose  Thomas. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARIA  LUIGIA  DI  GIORGIO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2070) 
for  the  relief  of  Maria  Luigia  Di  Giorgio. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS. 


ANNA  MARIA  BALDINI  DELA 
ROSA 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  3713) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna  Maria  Baldini 
Dela  Rosa. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  COLBATH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4310) 
for  the  rehef  erf  Charles  Colbath. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  biU  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS  CARMEN  PRADO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  6108) 
for  the  rehef  of  Mrs.  Carmen  Prado. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RENE  PAULO  ROHDEN-SOBRINHO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5181) 
for  the  rehef  of  Rene  Paulo  Rohden- 
Sobrinho.  , 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 
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■Die  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objectton  to 
tba  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 

■AtU'l? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CATHERINE  E.  SPELL 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  7312) 
for  the  relief  of  Catherine  E.  Spell. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
nious'consent  that  the  blU  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice.  ^.    .,      * 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EMILIA  RUnOZ^ 

The  aerk  caUed  the  blU  (HJl.  10143) 
for  the  rehef  of  finiUft  Ruflblo. 

Mr.  QROBS.  Mr.  ft)eeker,  I  aak 
unanimous  cooaent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  L.  BULMER 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (HH.  1994) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  L.  Buhner. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanl- 
mous  consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
irtthout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS    MARINA  MUNOZ  DE  WY8S 
(NEE  LOPEZ) 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5579) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marina  Munoz  de 
Wyss  (nee  Lopez). 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
owr  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
tflssourl? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CARMEN  MARIA  PENA-GARCANO 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  6342) 
for  the  relief  of  Carmen  Maria  Pena- 
Oarcano. 

Mr.  HAlii.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tiie  request  (rf  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM  H.  NICKERSON 

The  Clerk  called  the  blU  (HJl.  4064) 
for  the  relief  of  William  H.  Nickerson. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
IkDssouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  P.  LARIVIERE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  8952) 
for  the  reUef  of  Donald  P.  Larlvlere. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARGARIDA  ALDORA  CORREIA  DOS 
REUS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6504) 
for  the  rehef  of  Margarlda  Aldora  Cor- 
reia  doe  Rels. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  c<»iseat  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejtidlce. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  fr«n 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MR.  AND  MRS.  JOHN  P.  PUENTES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  11045) 
for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  P. 
FHientes. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mls- 
soiuri? 

There  was  no  objectkm. 


ARLINE  LOADHl  AND 
MAURICE  LOADER 

The  cnerk  caUed  the  blU  (S.  341)  for 
the  rehef  of  Arline  Loader  and  Maurice 

Mr.  HAU..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  wlU  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MRS.  GAVINA  A.  PALACAY 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (HJl.  4M6) 
for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  CbivlDa  A.  Pmtacay. 

Mr  HALL.  Mr.  f^^eaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PREDI  ROBERT  DREHJCH 

The  cnerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  2725) 
for  the  rehef  of  Predl  Robert  Dreillch. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DENNIS    YIANTOS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  65)  for 
the  reUef  of  Dennis  Tlantoe. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WILLIAM    JOHN    WEST 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (a  2S7S)  for 
the  reUef  of  William  John  West. 

Mr.  BROWN  <a  MksMgan,  Mr.  E^^eaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  biU 
be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 


ANKA  K08AN0VIC 


1777) 


The  Clerk  called  the  Mil  (HJl. 
for  the  rehef  of  Anka  Koeanovlc. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over 
without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

•niere  was  no  objection. 


CAPT.  RONALD  W.  GROUT,  U.S. 
AIR  FORCE 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5668) 
for  the  rehef  of  Cwt.  Ronald  W.  Grout. 
XJJB.  Air  Force. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  aoeaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objectton  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HAROLD  J.  SEABORO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HH.  64«7) 
for  the  relief  of  Harold  J.  Seaborg. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  UiU  as  follows: 

HJl.  64«7 

Be  it  enaeteA  by  the  Senate  and  Houte 
of  Repretentativea  of  the  VntteA  State*  of 
AmericM  In  Oongre**  astembled.  That  the 
Seowtary  of  Oommeroe  is  autborlBstl  and 
dlivcted  to  advanc*  Harold  J.  Seaborg,  cap- 
tain. National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Admlnlrtrmtlon  (retlrwl).  of  Bdmonds, 
Washington,  to  the  rank  of  nmt  adml»l 
(lower  half)  on  the  retired  Ust  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmo^herks  Adminis- 
tration. 

8»c.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  autborlaed  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of 
any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwlae 
appropriated,  to  the  said  Harold  J.  Beaborg 
the  sum  certified  to  him  by  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  as  being  an  amount  equal  to 
the  difference  between  (1)  the  retired  pay 
which  the  said  Harold  J.  Seaborg  would 
have  been  entlUed  to  receive  during  the 
period  beginning  January  1, 1»71,  and  ending 
on  the  effective  date  of  his  advancement  pur- 
suant to  the  first  section  of  this  Act  If  dur- 
ing such  period  he  had  held  the  retired  rank 
of  rear  admiral  (lower  half),  and  (2)  the 
retlzwd  pay  he  actuaUy  received  during  such 
period. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  seetion  in  exeaas  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  or  de- 
livered to  or  reoetred  by  any  agant  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  serrloes  rendared  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
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«h^i  b*  unlawful,  any  contmet  to  th«  coa- 
Xnrj  Botwlthstuidliic.  Any  panoa  Tlotai- 
ing  tb*  imnTtotPM  <rf  tbia  sntaeetlMi  ibaU  b* 
d««mMl  guilty  of  %  mJKlemwuior  matf  npon 
conviction  thereof  thaU  b«  fla«l  In  M>y  som 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

The  bUl  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motlMi  to  rewm- 
slder  was  laid  on  the  table. 


RESCUE  MISSION  ALLIANCE  OP 
SYRACUSE 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  <H.R.  105&2) 
for  the  relief  of  the  Rescue  Mission  Al- 
liance of  Syracuse. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanlmooB  consent  that  the 
bill  be  pM«ed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
MWhiian? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DONALD  W.  WOTRING 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bUl  (H.R.  11047) 
for  the  relief  of  Donald  W.  Wotring. 

Tbere  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJt.    11047 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Oor- 
poral  Donald  W.  Wotring.  United  States  Ua- 
rtna  Oor^m,  retired,  aernee  number  3140068. 
of  Sarannab.  Oaocgla.  la  r^ered  c€  liability 
to  tba  United  autes  in  tbe  amount  of 
temJM,  repreaantlng  overpaymenU  of  ac- 
Ure  duty  pay  for  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1967,  and  ending  December  31,  19«7, 
reoelTed  by  hlin  aa  a  reeult  of  admlnlatratlye 
error.  In  the  audit  amA  aattUmant  of  the  ac- 
counta  of  any  cwtUying  or  disbursing  officer 
of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be  given 
for  amoiuiU  for  wblcb  llalrillty  Is  relieved  by 
this  saetlon. 

a*c.  a.  The  Secretary  erf  the  Treasury  la 
authorlMd  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  no*  otherwise  ap- 
propriated, to  Donald  W.  Wotrtng  an  amount 
equal  to  tbe  aggregate  of  the  amounU  paid 
by  blm.  or  wltbbald  fr©m  sums  otherwise 
dua  blm.  wltb  reapact  to  tba  indebtedneaa 
to  tba  United  Statea  specified  in  the  first 
taetion  of  tbla  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  tbe  amount  appropriated 
In  iiiitiwirillnn  (a)  oX  tbls  section  sbaU  be 
p*t4  oc  daUvared  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
at  attotnay  on  account  of  servlcea  rendered 
In  firnn^"'^  wltb  tbls  claim,  and  tbe  same 
shall  ba  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwltbatandlng.  Any  person  violating 
tbe  pxovlalona  of  tbls  subaecUon  shall  be 
rtaitiivr^  guilty  of  a  mlsrtamsannr  and  upon 
coavtctton  tbercof  aball  ba  fined  in  any  sum 
not  exceeding  •1.000. 

Tlie  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


OOrpa,  retired,  ot  Falrbom,  Ohio,  who  suf- 
ferad  tbe  loaa  o(  botb  le«i  aa  tba  result  of 
boakSa  aotiosk  in  Vietnam,  la  relVsved  of 
liability  to  tba  XTnlted  Statee  in  tbe  amount 
of  t4S0.86,  whleb  amount  repreaenu  the 
total  of  orerpayments  paid  to  hhn  prior 
to  hia  retirement  on  Uay  38,  19«8.  such 
payments  having  been  made  aa  a  result  of 
administrative  error  which  occurred  with- 
out fault  on  bis  part  and  without  bis  knowl- 
edge. In  the  audit  and  settlement  ot  the 
accounts  of  any  certifying  or  disbursing  offi- 
cer of  the  United  States,  credit  shall  be 
given  for  the  amounts  lor  which  liability 
13  relieved  by  this  section. 

SBC.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Is  authorljsad  and  directed  to  pay,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
prUted,  to  the  said  Bobby  R.  Mull  Ins,  an 
amount  equal  to  the  aggregate  of  any 
amounts  already  paid  by  him,  or  withheld  of 
any  sums  otherwise  du<»  him.  wltb  respect  to 
the  Indebtedness  to  the  United  Statee  speci- 
fied in  the  first  section  of  this  Act. 

(b)  No  part  of  the  amount  appropriated 
in  subsection  ia>  of  this  section  shall  be 
paid  or  delivered  to  or  received  by  any  agent 
or  attorney  on  account  of  services  rendered 
In  connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  coiktract  to  the  con- 
trary notwltbatandlng.  Any  person  vlolatmg 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be  deemed 
gfuilty  of  a  misdemeanor  and  upon  convic- 
tion thereof  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not 
exceeding  »1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments : 

Page  !,  line  7.  Strike  •$430  86,  which 
amount  represents"  and  Insert  '$341  49.  rep- 
resenting" 

Page  1.  line  8:  Strike  ■May  28.  1968"  and 
Insert    May  30.  1068" 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CPU  BOBBY  R.  MDlilNS 

The  Clerk  c^UQed  the  bill  (HH.  11829) 
for  the  relief  of  Cpl.  Bobby  R.  MulMns. 

There  being  no  objection;  the  Clerk 
read  the  biD  as  follows: 

HJL.  11629 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SemUe  and  House  of 
RepreaaiUative*    of    th*    United    State*    of 
Amarien  in  Congret*  ass«mMed    Tbat  Cor- 
poral Bobby  R.  Mtilllns,  United  Statee  Marine 


1ST  LT.  THOMAS  J.  TREMBA 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJl.  11749) 
for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt.  Thomas  J.  Trem- 
ba,  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


March  1968,  or  "Rainier"  in  Uay  106S.  MuJI 
not  be  daemad  tranaportatlon  at  Qovwxud^ 
expanse    In   conn«etto&   wttli   a   -hanga   of 

permanent  duty  station  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  their  entitlement  to  travel  ex- 
penses for  such  change  of  permanent  duty 
station  under  tbe  provtatons  of  section  6724 
of  title  5,  United  Btatea  Coda  and  applicable 
regulations.  The  travel  expenses  of  each  of 
the  above-named  persons  tn  cmmeetlon  with 
their  transfer  of  duty  station  to  Seattle  In 
1967  or  1968  shall,  upon  a  request  made  with- 
in ninety  days  of  tbe  enactment  of  this  legis- 
lation, be  computed  or  recomputed  In  accord- 
ance with  appropriate  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  regulations:  Provided,  hoioever, 
That  In  making  such  computation  or  re- 
computatlon,  transportation  on  board  the 
vessels  at  the  times  referred  to  In  this  section 
shall  be  disregarded:  And  provided  further. 
That  if  any  of  the  persons  named  herein  has 
already  received  payment  for  such  travel, 
that  amount  shall  be  deducted  from  the  re- 
computed travel  expenses  and  any  remainder 
paid  or  credited  to  tbe  employee. 

Sac.  3.  No  part  of  tbe  amount  appropriated 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  In  excess  of 
10  per  centum  thereof  shall  be  paid  ot  dfr- 
llvered  to  or  received  by  any  agent  or  at- 
torney on  account  of  services  rendered  In 
connection  with  this  claim,  and  the  same 
shall  be  unlawful,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.  Any  person  violating 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
deemed  guilty  of  a  mlademeanor  and  upon 
conviction  thereof  shall  be  fined  In  any  sum 
not  exceeding  $1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3,  lines  13  and  14:  Strike  "In  accord- 
ance with  appropriate  Office  of  Managemnt 
and  Budget  regulations"  and  inaert  "to  pro- 
vide payment  of  mileage  traveled  In  prlvaMy 
owned  vebiclea  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  13 
cents  per  mile  and  per  diem  at  a  rate  not  to 
exceed  $16  per  day  for  actual  travel  time 
between  duty  stations  not  to  exceed  0Vi 
days". 

Page  3.  line  23:  Strike  "in  excess  of  10  per 
centum  thereof". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CLAUDE  V.  ALCORN  AND  21  OTHERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  11814) 
for  the  relief  of  Claude  V.  Alcorn  and  21 
others. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

THR.   11814 

Be  it  enacted  bf  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  StaUs  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That: 

Stec.  2.  Tbe  transportation  of  Claude  V. 
Alcom,  Adrian  C.  Almond,  Aubrey  V.  Ansell. 
Thomas  Armstrong.  Gary  A.  BaUey.  Ronald 
W.  Bradshaw.  Harry  M.  Braudrick,  John  B. 
Brewti'^' ^'"1.  Pru<;toeo  D.  Cabanela,  Thurston 
C.  Davi  Jonaid  W.  Dodge.  Marcus  L.  Hyde. 
Junior,  Peter  E.  Johnson.  James  L.  Jones. 
WlUlaAi  Q.  Ring.  Hexury  E.  Mowbray.  Jack  L. 
Norrls,  Charles  Rlcketts,  Junior.  Oerald  L. 
Sellera,  Bobby  L..  Templetton.  Lee  M.  Tillman. 
or  K.  C.  West  to  Seattle  on  the  NOAA  vessels 
•Davidson"  In  September  1967,  '  Oceanogra- 
pher  ■   in   December    1967,   "Fairweather"   In 


ANNE  M.  SACK 


The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  12903) 
lor  the  relief  of  Anne  M.  Sack. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.B.  13903 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrets  assembled.  That,  for 
purposes  of  section  8341  of  tlUe  6,  United 
States  Code,  Anne  M.  Sack,  of  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  shall  be  considered  tbe  widow  of  the 
late  Robert  A.  Sack  (C8A  1113671),  notwith- 
standing the  period  of  legal  separation  be- 
tween their  first  and  second  marriages  to 
each  other. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 
Page   1,   after  line   7,   add   tbe   foUowlng: 
"Sac.  3.  Tbe  annuity  autborteed  by  tbla 
Act  SbaU  be  payable  on  and  after  January  3, 
1972." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
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tad  pMa*d.  and  a  motloa  to  rc< 
ggostder  wu  laid  oa  the  table. 

ROBBRT  OIBBONB 

The  aeA  called  the  bill  (HJl.  11681) 
(or  the  relief  of  Robert  Olbbons. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
jtaa  the  bill  as  foUows: 

H.B.  11681 
Be  it  enacted  by  tfce  Senate  and  House  of 
BepreaentaUvet  of  the  United  Stats*  of 
America  in  Congre**  attembled.  That  the 
Seeretary  of  tbe  TrsaRiry  is  autboriaad  and 
djneted  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  tbe 
Tmani-y  not  otbarwtaa  approprUted.  the 
,um  of  •4M.oe  to  Bobvt  Olbbons  m  lull 
Mttlement  of  hl«  claim  against  tba  Oovwn- 
Bwnt  foe  ralmbursMnent  for  loaa  of  bta  hoon- 
boid  ifrects  and  penonal  property  inddaat  to 
%  shipment  from  Pboanix,  Arlaona,  to  Bag- 
dad. Iraq,  in  connection  with  bU  aialgnmant 
in  Iraq  pursuant  to  a  grant  agreement  ad- 


mlnlstwsA  bj  tbe  T7ntts«  Btatss  tnlonaetlwi 
Atnof.  Vo  pevt  at  tbs  aaaanfc^pnyvtatsd 
la  tbls  Ael  ■ball  be  peld  or  «MMNi  to  cr 
r^attnt  by  say  tumt  or  ■ 
count  of  ■■ultias  fO— <  In 
wttii  tbla  claim,  aad  tbs  ■■■ssi^tfl  benn- 
lawful,  any  oontnMt  to  tbs  eoulmry  natwttb- 
Btandlng.  Any  pfnon  TloiafMnc  tbe  pn>> 
vlalons  of  tbls  Act  sbaU  bs  diiieMe  gaUty  of 
a  "'<«'«*»»-t«nTTT  and  upon  oooTlotlon  tbsnoC 
SbaU  ba  flnad  in  any  sum  not  axoaadlng 
$1,000. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 


line  6,  Btrlka  "«4M.08"  and  Insurt 


Page  1 
"374.80". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


.AMDOdBBHl 

•nie  cank  oaOad  tk*  VO.  (BJL  MltY 
for  the  rettflC  of  OMie  Kmmnni  and 
othen. 

Then  betaig  no  objeetlan,  the  Oerk 
read  the  bill  as  fdlUmi : 

SULMie 
Ba  tt  emmeta*  bf  the  Smimtt  mnd  BOvas  of 
Itepmentmmta  of  ths  Vtta^t  Btmtm  of 
AmeHom  in  Oongnv  saawsblMl.  ThaS  tbe  Sm- 
retary  ot  the  Tlwsury  Is  autlKHrlM«  aad  dt- 
r»ctsd  to  i»ay,  out  o«  any  moosy  m  tbs  T*Mi|- 
ury  not  otbsrwtH  appnprlstaA.  to  Moa  or 
tbs  following  iums«  pwtsoos  the  amounts  art 

forth  opposite  «bi*f  "2!*''!.^?^  ^^ 
MillainMit  ot  ttieir  tiatoBB  agslost  tbe  uuhhi 
States  for  Iohm  and  daaai0M  tbey  suflantf 
due  to  ths  flooOtng  o(  tbslrlaads  doetotbs 
nkmm  of  watsss  at  tbe  Wepyspslln  ■»■  »nlr 
on  or  about  SaptariMv  aS.  IBM.  wtthont 
warning  ornotloe  whlBb  weald  hSM  < 
tbam  to  take  slqM  to  a^Nrtd  er  mlnlmlsB  I 
frotn  tba  flooding  caused  by  tbat  i 


Tenant 


Lsndlord 


Alsetsd  scrsi 


Lindhirds    Fina 
•hart    Rumb«n 


than 


Emmons,  Dsdlsy,  Mo. 
Harrison,  Htk,  Me.. 


M  MiMtMldai,  Rtk,  Mp 

n»  M»«hMtf».  fcoutt  1,  Dudloy,  Mo. 

nut  Stono,  inuts  1  OiMloy,  Mo 

tn  Hanion,  Route  1.  Dudley  Me 

Liie*Hkerso«,  nak.Mo....' 

Rabert  Harrison  Fbk  Mo. . .  ------ 

Httber,  Route  1,  Campbell,  Mo. 


A.  R.  Pierce,  Clarkton,  Mo .--. 

Glen  Harrison,  Big  Bend  1719,  Poplsr  BIsIf,  Me.. 


EwMsMni^y,  Route  1.  Dudley,  Mo.. 


Albeit  Price,  Route  1.  Oedley,  Me 

Bernard  Cravens,  HI  Nortk  Saaadras,  Deriar,  I 
Juanita  Cravens,  Fisk,  Mo 


150 

65 

SO 

» 

110 

200 

100 

150 

135 

20  (corn)... 


$5,125.00 
2,Z2BiS* 
2,SiZ.S0. 
1.53B.S0 
3,7Sr.>l 

10,250.00 
3,tU.C7 
5,125.00 
4,112.50 
2,500.00 
1,SS0.00 


tti2rso 
i.iia4i 


i.'Mail 
tserso 

2,306.25 


B-144 
C-13S0 
A-33>1 
A-SSS7 

MS67 
B-ICM 
D-207) 

B-M7 
H-1746 


Sac  a.  No  part  of  eaob  amount  appro- 
nrlated  in  tbla  Act  In  ezoesa  of  18  per  centum 
UM(«of  abaU  be  paid  or  deUverMi  or  raoaiTwl 
by  any  agant  or  attorney  on  account  ot  aarv- 
ins  rendered  In  connection  wltb  tbU  claim, 
wd  tbe  same  shall  be  unlawful,  any  coo- 
traot  to  tbe  contrary  notwithstanding.  Any 
penon  violating  the  provtslODS  ot  tbla  Aot 
£aU  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  mUdamaanor 
and  upon  convlotton  tberacC  shall  be  fined  In 
any  sum  not  exoaedlng  *1.000. 

With  the  f  (dlowtng  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  after  line  2,  opposite  the  uams 
"Robert  Huber*".  under  "Tananta  iftiare" 
strike  "2,500.00"  and  inaert  "1 .860.00". 

Page  a,  line  4.  strike  "18"  and  Insert  "10". 


RICHARD  L.  KBZTZANOWSRI 

The  aerk  called  the  bill  (HA.  ISMS) 
for  the  relief  of  Rlchanl  L.  KisysaoowdcL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  caei^ 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJL  1586S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
Representattvet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  anembled,  That,  for  tbe 
purpoaas  of  tbe  Imm^iatkm  and  NatUmaUty 
Aot.  Richard  V.  Kn/wmaamekl  ahaU  bs  bSM 
and  conaldersd  to  bavs  bssn  Uwtully  ad- 
mitted to  tbe  TTnltsd  SUtsa  for  psnnansnt 
neiamnoe  aa  of  February  IS.  19«l.  \V<n  pay- 
ment of  tbe  required  visa  fees. 


The    committee 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  ragrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  en  the  table. 


With  the  following  committee  amend 
amendments     were    ment: 


8ARAB.  QARNER 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  12099) 
for  the  relief  of  Sara  B.  Oamer. 

There  bting  no  objecttcxi,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HJt.iaoee 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  BenuU  and  Houte  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
Amerioe  in  Congree*  a—embled.  That  on  such 
terms  as  It  desms  just.  tb«  United  BtsSes 
Poatal  Servtos  is  authorised  to  ooaapromlae, 
rtieasa,  or  dlsdiszgs  In  wbcls  or  In  part  the 
liabUlty  ot  Sara  B.  Oamer.  PDrtstasber  a* 
the  Inland,  Alabama,  po*  oOos.  for  the  losa 
resulting  frotn  a  buiglsry  cm  Febniary  7, 
1971.  at  that  post  cAea. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  tldrd 
time,  n»»H  passed,  and  a  motiom  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  taUe. 


On  pegs  1,  lines  6  and  7,  after  the  data 
"February  18,  IMS"  atrlks  out  the  following: 
",  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fees". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  , 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroased 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the  call 
of  the  Private  Calendar. 


OLYMPIC   TRACIBDY 

(Mrs.  ABZUO  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  HOuae  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  her  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mrs.  ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  devel- 
opments duiing  the  bitaf  period  of  our 
recess  have  given  pause  to  civillaed  men 
and  women  the  world  over.  One  to  which 
I  »h«ii  addrssB  myself  later  in  the  day, 
is  the  Soviet  D&lon's  demands  that  Jews 
who  wish  to  emli^te  must  be  ransomed. 


The  seeond,  which  oocorred  only  this 
Twnming  In  Muuich.  was  the  murder  of 
two  members  of  the  laraeii  Olympic  team 
and  the  kidnaping  of  14  othen  by  a  group 

of  AnA  guexrttlas. 

Thia  act  can  only  be  deseribed  as  the 
wort  of  mlndleas  and  Inhumane  fanatics, 
and  our  horror  at  It  Is  heitfitaned  by  the 
fact  that  it  Intrudes  upon  the  splxlt  of 
International  cooperation,  which  sur- 
nmnds  and  pervades  the  CMympie  Oames. 
I  have  today  cahlad  the  mtmiattonal 
Olysude  OOmmtttea  addng  for  saBpen- 
ston  of  the  gamea  tmlfl  the  hostages  are 
mlosswl  snri  the  dangsr  has  passsd  and 
I  am  jiloaswl  tibat  they  have  acted  to  do 
so,  at  least  f  or  the  prsaent. 

W«  who  idt  here  in  Oongrsss.  and  those 

who  sit  downtown  at  the  Wtatta  Hooae. 
nmn  end  musfc  do  more  than  ask  othen 
to  aot.  It  is  extnmsly  diOenlt  tor  the 
tlhltad  States  to  nune  against  these  ter- 
nnista  direeOy.  but  wa  eCKtalnly  can  moTS 
against  those  natkms  irtdch  sarre  as  their 
basss  of  operatteDS  and  give  them  aid 
and  comfort. 

We  can  cut  off  direct  loans  and  grants 
to  themi.  wa?ftf*ai1y  thoee  of  a  military 
character,  under  our  foralgn  aid  pro- 
gram. 

We  can  prohlhtt  their  commerce  f  ran 
entezing  the  Dhited  Statee.  whether  by 
ahr.ssa.f^land. 

Wb  can  prohibit  Amettoan-owned  air- 
craft and  ships  from  landing  in  these 
countries. 

We  can  bring  them  beC ore  the  Uhlted 
rautens  and  ask  It  to  deetavs  saactkms 


or  I mam^  ■ 

If  this  eonntcy  rsaWy  has  a  commit- 
ment to  weoM  peaoe  and  tranqnim^^  w 
can  demoDstsate  It  by  moving  eeenoml- 
cally  against  fiiose  natians  uhloh  hailnr 
^nd  countenanoe  sucb  tntaraatfcmal  oat- 
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]»mm  m  th«w  who  perpetrnted  today's 
track  evenU  In  If  unleh. 


JWR'l'HKK  OUTRACaSS  BY  ARAB 
TERRORX8TB 

(Mr.  WOLPP  Mked  and  was  given  pcr- 
miasioa  to  addren  ttae  Houae  lor  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  hto  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  WOLPT.  Mr.  I^jeaker,  I  wish  to 
express  my  sense  of  outrage  over  the 
ninng«  in  Munich  of  two  Israeli  athletes 
by  Arab  terrorists.  It  seems  Incredible 
that  hate  and  hostility,  so  alien  to  the 
sptrtt  of  the  Olympic  games,  could  in- 
vade the  very  village  where  the  great 
athletes  of  the  world  have  been  quar- 
tered in  such  peaceful  relations.  Even 
DOW  as  I  speak  these  same  Arab  terror- 
ists, not  content  with  the  tragedy  they 
have  inflicted  upon  the  Innocent,  threat- 
ened to  kill  more  members  of  the  Israeli 
team  unless  outrageous  conditions  for  re- 
leasing their  fellow  terrorists  are  met. 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, whether  the  Arab  world  will  evidence 
in  this  situation  some  degree  of  con- 
sclenoe.  Ttiey  have  often  in  the  past 
gloried  In  the  mindless  slaylngs  perpe- 
trated by  thetr  own  terrorists,  but  sure- 
ly now  with  the  weight  of  world  opinion 
arrayed  against  them,  they  will  take 
some  steps  to  call  a  halt  to  these  out- 
rageous acts.  For  their  failure  to  do  so 
win  clearly  indicate  that  they  have  no 
sense  o<  decency,  no  sense  of  humanity, 
DO  respect  for  peace. 

We  call  upon  the  Arab  world  to  take 
positive  action  to  bring  about  a  release 
of  the  athletes  held  hostage.  


Bov  moeh  longer  win  the  w<»-ld  ccun- 
nnmltgr  have  to  bear  these  outrages? 
Botb  the  UnMcd  States  and  Israel  have 
oMtcd  fair  peaee  plans  to  settle  the 
Middle  Bastem  situation.  The  Arab 
States  supported  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  DN  have  continued  their  con- 
spiracy of  silence  and  terrorism.  Terror- 
ist attacks  win  never  be  brought  to  &n 
end  until  the  world  community  joins  in 
condemning  the  Arab  States'  support  for 
these  hoodlums  luid  for  an  atmosphere 
of  war  in  which  they  operate. 


OUTRAQBOUS  ATTACKS  BY 
ARAB  TERRORISTS 

(Mr.  BIAGGI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BXAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  terror- 
ist attack  on  the  quarters  of  the  IsraeU 
Olympic  competitors  and  the  holding 
of  hostages  is  an  outrage  to  the  entire 
world  community.  The  Olympics  have 
long  been  a  neutral  ground  for  competi- 
ttoo  «^'"«"g  the  world's  athletes.  Iliese 
Arab  criminals  have  turned  it  into  a  po- 
litical battleground. 

The  united  Nations  should  take  im- 
mediate action  to  end  this  affront.  Past 
inaction  by  the  UN  has  given  a  green 
light  to  the  Arab  terrorists  to  continue 
to  disrupt  world  peace  and  threaten  the 
lives  and  safety  of  people  virtually  every- 
where. Instead  of  being  all  too  quick  to 
pass  reeolutlonfi  condemning  Israd  as 
they  have  done  In  the  past,  the  UN 
shoxild  be  taking  a  strong  stand  against 
Arab  intransigence  and  Arab  support  for 
such  emissaries  of  vtrtence  as  are  present 
in  MuDich  today. 

West  German  Chancellor  Willy  Brant 
has  shown  his  own  personal  courage  in 
taking  charge  of  the  situation  himself. 
Since  the  Olympics  are  an  international 
actMty.  UK  Secretary-General  Kurt 
Waldhelm  also  should  take  whatever 
steps  ate  necessary  to  release  the  hos- 
tages. 


CONDEMNATION  OF  OLYMPIC 
TRAGEDY 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
spoken  this  morning  with  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  the  United  Nations,  George  Bush. 
I  have  asked  him  to  introduce  a  motion 
of  censure  against  the  Arab  nations  of 
the  world  who  tiave  yet  to  speak  out  and 
condemn  the  vicious  killers  who  have  al- 
ready taken  the  lives  of  two  young 
Israelis  taking  part  in  the  Olympics  in 
Mimich.  The  gathering  together  ol  young 
pe<H>le  from  all  nations  to  take  part  in 
this  great  athletic  competition  has  al- 
ways been  looked  on  as  a  way  of  bringing 
nations  together  and  creating  a  common 
area  of  understanding  in  the  world.  Ac- 
tions surti  as  the  ones  that  are  taking 
place  in  the  Olympic  Village  in  Munich, 
endanger  the  whole  future  at  the  Olym- 
pics. It  is  my  hope  that  we  here  in  Con- 
gress will  also  condemn  this  horrible  in- 
cident.  

SCHOOL  BUSING 

(Mr.  BROOMFBSLD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  repeated  actions  of  this  body 
in  expressing  its  opposition  to  forced 
school  busing,  thousands  of  school  chil- 
dren are  returning  to  classes  this  week 
either  on  buses  or  under  the  pending 
threat  of  court-ordered  busing. 

Just  last  week  we  had  new  evidence  of 
the  courts  misreading  of  the  will  and  in- 
tent of  the  Congress  in  a  busing  case  in 
Augusta,  Georgia.  Even  in  the  Detroit 
metropolitan  area  where  the  moratorium 
bill  which  I  sponsored  has  delayed  mas- 
sive cross-district  busing,  the  courts  seem 
determined  to  press  on  imtil  they  can  tod 
some  new  means  of  justifying  such  an 
order. 

As  the  author  of  the  Broomfield 
amendment  to  delay  implementation  of 
busing  until  appeals  have  been  ex- 
hausted and  as  <me  who  worked  hard  for 
passage  of  the  Equal  Education  Oppor- 
timitles  Act  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  am 
frankly  shocked  and  dismayed. 

For  all  of  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  signed  and  placed  at  the  desk  to- 
day a  motion  to  discharge  H  JR.  13916,  the 
President's  busing  moratorium  bDl  from 
further  consideration  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  This  measure  establishes  a 
moratorium  on  new  busing  orders  imtU 


July  of  lt73  or  sodi  time  as  the  Bqaal 
Education  Opportnaltles  Aet  Is  signed 
into  law. 

I  urge  all  of  ny  eoUeMoes  to  give  this 
measure  their  careful  consideration  and 
invite  them  to  Join  rae  tai  this  effort  to 
bring  an  Important  anttbvnliig  ueasare 
to  the  floor  for  a  vote  as  seoo  as  possible. 

WhUe  Hil.  13916  Is  designed  to  expire 
on  the  passage  of  the  Bqual  Edwatlon 
OppOTtunitles  Act.  we  all  know  that 
meafure  faces,  at  best,  a  rocky  road  in 
the  other  body.  Passage  by  the  Senate 
is  by  no  means  assured. 

Keeping  this  sobering  political  fact 
in  mind,  and  realizing  that  recent  court 
pronouncements  on  antibasing  legisla- 
tion have  ignored  the  dear  and  obvious 
intent  of  Congress,  I  suggest  that  It  is 
vitally  important  that  HJ%.  1391»  be 
brought  up  for  a  vote. 

It  will  buy  valuable  time  for  this  Con- 
gress, and  if  necessary,  the  Congress  that 
convenes  after  the  fall  elections  to  get 
to  the  task  of  legislating  an  end,  once 
and  for  all,  to  forced  busing. 


OUTRAGE  COMMITTED  BY  ARAB 
TERRORI8TB 

(Mr.  KUYKENDALl.  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  hia 
remarks.)   

Mr.  KUYKENDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Olympic  games  have  been  suspended  for 
24  hours  due  to  the  outrage  being  com- 
mitted against  the  IsrtXk  CMymptc  team. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  fanatics  op> 
erating  throughout  the  world  imder  the 
guise  "Palestinian  Liberation"  have 
f  orciUy  committed  the  ultiiaate  outrage. 
There  have  been  iMrevlous  imitannwi  siich 
as  the  Lod  Airport  massacre  irtiere  more 
people  have  been  killed  and  endangered; 
however,  never  have  theae  Intemattaoal 
bandits  so  defied  the  wwldwide  com- 
munity ot  civilized  nations. 

I  wonder  how  we  would  feel.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  a  group  of  international 
bandits  were  hcddlng  our  Olympic  team 
as  hostages.  And  particularly  since  two 
of  our  allies,  namely,  England  and  Ger- 
many, are  reported  to  be  allowing  offlces 
of  two  bandit  organisations  to  be  operat- 
ing openly  In  Monlch  and  London. 

It  has  been  reported  that  the  Popular 
Front  for  liberation  erf  Palestine,  who 
have  taken  credit  for  the  hijacking  and 
bombing  of  aircraft  2  years  ago,  has  an 
office  operating  freely  In  London  and 
that  the  Black  Septonber  Group,  who 
claims  credit  not  only  for  the  present 
outrage  but  for  the  Lod  AlnxH^  maasa- 
cre.  are  (^lerating  openly  and  fredy  In 
Munich.  I  think  ttet  It  Is  high  time  that 
all  of  these  groiQM  that  are  so  freely 
breaking  international  law  be  placed  in 
the  same  category  as  aircraft  hijacken 
and  any  country  allowing  them  sanctu- 
ary be  boycotted  by  all  civilized  coun- 
tries. 

MRS.  JULIA  RIVERA  VINGENTY 
(Mr.  CORDOVA  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Heuae  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his  xt- 
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Ut.  cObDOVA.  Mr.  BomkJK,  1  am 
omad  tecatt  te  y««r  attsntlBii  tte  aa- 
^jj^^esnent  by  the  PreeMoBt  «<  hla  In- 
tentlan  to  dealgiMite  a  dtotlnnilahed 
PQSio  Rloan,  Mrs.  JnUa  Rtvera  Vln- 
(;0ity,  as  an  alternate  member  of  the 
VA.  dclBgetiitr  to  the  General  Aesembly 
ot  the  Ctaited  Nations. 

Un.  Vlnoenty,  oar  secretary  of  labor 
and  the  daughter  of  one  of  our  great 
labor  leadov.  Is  a  woman  of  great  talent 
god  dedication.  Her  identification  with 
tbe  cause  of  the  working  man  has  helped 
bex  perform  in  an  outstanding  mannpr 
as  the  secretary  of  labor  in  Puerto  Rico. 
Her  background  and  abihty,  including 
the  cultural  ties  with  Latin  America 
vUch  she  shares,  along  with  aU  of  us  in 
Pacrte  Rico  and  with  millions  on  the 
tnalnland,  win  be  a  positive  asset  to  the 
United  States  in  the  difficult  task  of 
nifV«-Atntng  a  meaningful  dialog  with 
other  pet^ries  in  the  nseiiimhly  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  The  President  is  to  be 
commended  on  an  exceUent  choice. 


allowed  a  i»&aiie  ilwIlnfMl  Xor  Lod  atopoct 
to  be  loaded  wtttWMt  awwuitar  pweewtlnna 
And  In  tlM  iBitaaM  ftf  a  moM  avhtle  f  om 
of  bralaHty.  mamr  of  tiM  free  natkas  of 
the  world  f  aU  to  condemn  the  Boii^et 
Uhlan  for  flxat  donylng  Its  cttlMna  the 
right  of  free  emlgratiiin  and  then  placing 
an  iTfMOMuw^innehle  ranaom  on  each  In- 
dlvidaal  wishing  te  leave. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  leaders  of  the  world's 
nations  ooivdfimn  this  latest  aet  of  ter- 
rwism.  as  one  that  tranagresaes  the 
spirit  of  the  Olympics  but  their  exhorta- 
tkMK  are  of  Utile  oonaeqaeooe  for  their 
protestations  of  today  win  be  btiled  by 
their  failure  to  aet  tomorrow. 


THE  SUSPENSION  OF  THE  OLYMPIC 
GAMES 

(Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
Honse  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GERAU)  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  dastardly  act  perpetrated  by  the 
Arab  guerrillas  should  be  condemned 
tiuvoghout  the  world.  Olympic  officials 
took  the  only  action  they  could  in  sus- 
pending the  games  for  24  hours,  but 
wmM  officials  must  take  immediate  re- 
medial action  against  these  cowardly 
criminals  who  have  grievously  sinned 
against  humanity. 


WORDS  OP  CONDEMNATION  ARE 
NOT  ENOUGH 

(Mr.  KOCH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  reviae  and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the 
worid  is  witnessing  another  act  of  brutal 
terrorism.  It  is  tragic  that  the  Olympic 
spirit  of  good  wiU  and  brotherhood  has 
been  marred  by  this  act  of  barbarism  and 
mmder,  but  an  even  greater  tragedy  is 
that  this  aet  continues  the  series  of  bru- 
talities that  have  been  committed  against 
the  people  of  Israel.  This  assault  against 
Israel's  athletes  wiU  be  condemned,  but 
after  it  Is  over  little  win  be  done  to  stop 
the  Arab  terrorists  that  are  left  to  roam 
the  world  and  strike  where  they  will. 

Airplanes  have  been  hijacked  and  de- 
stroyed. Innocent  passengers  have  been 
kiUed  at  Israel's  Lod  airport,  and  civil- 
ians have  been  injured  in  the  streets  of 
Jerusalem  and  Tel  Aviv — an  by  Arab  ter- 
rorists. Immediately  after  these  atrocities 
there  have  been  words  of  outrage  by  the 
nations  of  the  world;  and  yet  those  «oim- 
tries  that  ccukl  take  steps  to  stop  the 
guerrillas  refuse  to  acknowledge  their 
responsibility,  say  nothing  of  acting  to 
st^  theae  uaconscionable  tranagreaaions. 

The  Secbrity  Council  refuses  to  con- 
demn the  Ara'j  nations  from  which  these 
terrorists  operate.  France  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge its  responsibility  for  having 
cxvin 1861— pm*  a> 


THE  SUSPENSION  OF  THE  OLYMPIC 
GAMES 

(Mr.  BOaOB  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
mai^B.) 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House:  I  eoaenr  in  the  state- 
maits.  very  stroog  statements,  that  have 
been  made  here  by  the  past  several 
speakers  with  rsspeet  to  what  has  hap- 
pmed  in  Mimich.  I  was  partlenlarly  im- 
pressed by  the  remarks  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 
Violence,  unfortunately,  is  found  in  too 
many  places  in  the  worid  today,  and  de- 
spite the  rdlanee  that  we  have  on  the 
United  Natkms,  and  other  peaeekeeptaig 
organizatians,  we  find  very  little  per- 
formance in  action  a  gainst  vialent  agita- 
tors anywhere. 

This  particular  violence,  becaoae  it  af- 
fects the  Olympic  games,  which  have  at- 
tracted international  attention  and  In 
which  many  nations  are  participating,  is 
brought  more  forelhly  to  the  attention 
of  the  Ameiicaa  peoirie.  Of  coorae,  the 
committee  was  aheohitrty  right  In  sua- 
spending  the  Olymplea  until  aneb  time  as 
this  violence  oeaaes. 

However.  I  think  more  than  that,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  need  to  adopt  interna- 
tional sanctimis  that  wiU  prevent  and 
win  punish  violence  of  this  nature  aU 
over  the  world,  wherever  practiced. 

I  have  been  surprised  to  see  the  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  acme  nattcma  to 
subscribe  to  a  treaty  now  being  peileeted. 
having  to  do  with  hUaeklng  in  the  air 
throughout  the  woild,  and  the  return  of 
those  who  «igage  in  those  practices. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  concur  In  the  remarks 
that  have  been  made,  but  I  also  say,  as 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  said,  that 
words  are  rather  meaningless  unless  they 
are  followed  through  with  concrete 
action. 

CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
1308t.  ACCELBSATED  REFOREST- 
ATION   OF    NATIONAL    FOREBTB 

Mr.  POL£Y.  Mr.  speaker.  I  caU  vp  the 
ctmference  report  on  the  blU  (H.R. 
13089)  to  provide  for  acceleration  of  pro- 
grams for  the  planting  of  trees  on  na- 
tional forest  lands  In  seed  of  reforesta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  be  read  bi  Ilea  of  the  report. 

The  aerk  read  the  Utle  of  the  blU. 


Tbe  SPBAKSa.  Is  there  ebjeetlen  ie 
the  rsfuaet  ot  the  gentleman  from 
Wadttactan? 

TlierewMnoohtectton, 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(Itor  eoDfereBoe  report  and  atetemmt, 
see  proceedings  of  ttae  House  of  August 

14,  1972.) 

Mr.  FOL£Y.  Mr.  Btttmket,  1  yield  to 
the  dietlugulshed  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Kti.)  .  the  author  of  tbe  legWetinn. 
for  ttae  purpose  of  explaining  ttae  action 
of  theeonfeceea. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Waahlngtan  for  yielding. 
Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  tottl  paaaad  the 
Hoose  on  M«y  3  of  this  year  bgr  a  vote 
of  371  to  5.  It  WM  deslgiMd  to  cetabtith 
a  supplemantal  nattonal  wtore^atinn 
fund.  It  did  that  by  eimarlftom  a  por- 
tion of  the  Id6  to  $U  mUUoa  of  funds 
coUeetad  on  Import  duties  poraaaiit  to 
seetkm  32  of  the  act  passed  Augu^  24. 
1936.  Tbete  U  a  great  deal  of  dlsenastan 
about  the  proper  nrnkhods  of  foreafeman- 
ag«wBt  In  ttae  Oilted  States,  toot  both 
Hduaesof  ttae  Oongrem  know  ttaaiif  we 
do  mt  plant  trees  to  harvest  in  ttae  fu- 
ture tbere  will  be  none  to  hMvest  and 
therefore  this  reforestation  is  Important. 
We  are  about  5  miUlfln  acres  bciilnd  in 
refotvtatkm.  We  have  adrtltltwial  mil- 
lions of  acres  on  whl^  treea  were  never 
planted. 

When  the  other  body  PMaed  tbe  biU 
unaDimoosiy.  it  amended  by  ddetlng  aU 
referencea  to  sectien  33  and  calling  for 
dhieet  avproifflattaa  not  to  exceed  »e» 
miUlon  annually. 

There  aie  two  points  worth  noting. 
First  of  aU.  although  the  other  boOg  did 
delete  any  ref  ereooe  to  seetion  32.  undo- 
the  exlethig  law  ttae  Appnixiatians 
Committees  of  ttae  two  boAes  can  trans- 
fer funds  from  seetion  33  to  ottaer  ap- 
propriations pteeesaaa,  and  therefore  it 
is  still  pMiihhi  that  soetion  32  funds  can 
be  tnosfened  Xer  rsforastatian. 

The  tUk  mlllloD  figure  is  realistic.  The 
RMfCBt  Sendee  eaa  uttUw  that  miieh 
nwoBgr  in  trying  to  catdli  «>  and  keep 
up  with  tbe  refoeeatatiaD  problems.  The 
Hooee  ccpfmem  i seeded,  Tlie  eonfarees 
of  both  boAes  insisted,  la  total  agree- 
ment, that  if  we  did  not  gH  adetuate 
funding  ttanu^  this  ptooeea.  wo  would 
return  again  to  seaoe  eannarklng  Pt*- 
gram  so  that  we  can  move  f  erwasd  the 
pcograms  which  are  deemed  ataaelutely 
esasBitial. 

I  reeommend  that  the  conf  oexMC  re- 
port be  adopted 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  take  extenaive  time  but  I  do  wish 
to  point  out,  as  has  been  tndtcatad  by 
the  gentleman  from  leva,  that  it  was 
the  position  of  the  cenferam  that  they 
woidd  like  to  have  a  raasenshle  time  for 
the  appropriation  proecas  to  be  per- 
mitted to  function  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
vide adBQoate  funds  for  the  nforestation 
which  this  blU  sedu  to  aocwmplleh 

I  direct  ttae  attentian  of  the  iiambera 
of  ttae  HoiMe  to  ttae  ceaif  crsnee  mxtft 
which  'TTrtimt-^  that  ttae  nsnf arses  have 
agreed  to  ttals  oonvoBtloasA 
tion  process  with  ttae  clear  « 
ing  that  this  appraaeh  should  fint  be 
tried  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
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and  if  tha  vfiOmoe  taOkmim  that  tti» 
high  priortty  needed  for  refui  Button 
effort  la  not  being  made,  a  aearoli  for 
more  dh-ect  flnanirlng  methoda  win  oon- 

tlnue.  4. 

BCr.  Speaker,  I  oonour  In  the  motkm 
of  the  genfleman  from  Iowa  that  the 
conference  r«)ort  be  adopted. 

Mr.  OOODLlNa.  Mr.  ft)«*er.  I  rUe 
in  rtrong  aupport  of  HJl.  130M.  leglala- 
tloD  designed  to  set  up  a  fund  to  promote 
refonatatton  In  our  National  Ftorert 
System.  I  am  a  ooeponaor  of  this  leglala- 

tkm. 

That  reforestation  la  needed  In  our 
natloQal  forest  systsn  la  erldenoed  by 
the  fact  that  forestry  experts  estimate 
tih«t  our  country  la  about  5  mlllloa  acres 
brtilnd  m  tree  seeding  and  planting  in 
our  national  forests. 

Something  should  be  done  ezpedl- 
Ooualy  to  conwct  this  sttuatlan.  because 
the  trees  ot  our  national  forests  are  a 
valuable  natural  resource,  serving  many 
parpoees.  Some  of  tbeee  trees  will  lend 
m  beauty  to  our  American  landscape, 
while  atben  will  make  a  wonderful  con- 
tribution to  the  lumber  supply  that  is 
vital  to  various  phases  of  our  construc- 
Oaa  industry. 

H,W.  13089  1«  unique  in  that  it  would 
promote  a  sustalned-yldd  forest  man- 
agement program.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  gradually  taking  up  the  alack 
in  our  lax  tree  seeding  and  planting  pro- 
gram of  the  present  and  establishing  a 
dynamic  program  of  reforestation  that 
will  ke«>  us  current  and  in  tune  witti 
our  needs  of  the  future. 

The  legidatlon  before  us  would  imple- 
ment a  dynamic  reforestation  program 
by  setting  up  a  Supplemental  National 
Forest  RefnrestaticBi  Fund.  TUs  fund 
would  be  summrted  through  money 
which  is  now  made  available  to  carry 
out  various  programs  popularly  referred 
to  as  section  32  programs;  that  la.  pro- 
grams  designed  to  encourage  the  expor- 
tation, consumption,  and  diversion  of 
agricultural  commodities.  Amds  ob- 
tained from  Imports  serve  as  a  guideline 
for  money  applied  to  these  activities.  In 
the  case  of  the  Supplemmtal  National 
Forest  Raforestotian  Fund,  the  amount 
of  money  directed  to  this  fund  would 
be  equal  t»  the  groas  reodpts  from 
duttee  under  our  custom  laws  on  wood 
and  paper  and  printed  matter. 

The  approach  used  In  HJt.  13089  for 
raising  funds  for  reforeetatton  la.  I  feel, 
superior  to  various  other  fund-raising 
awroaches,  for  most  of  these  are  baaed 
on  a  base  of  timber  sales,  which  In- 
voives  timber  cutting.  HJt.  13089,  how- 
ever, gets  away  from  the  concept  of 
stimulating  the  cutting  of  timber  to  ob- 
tain fxmds  for  reforestation  practices 
and.  In  the  process,  finoouragee  uniform 
rather  than  acotierated  timber  cutting. 
The  legislation  also  oontalns  the  bene- 
ficial feature  of  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  report  to  the  Congress 
with  reject  to  the  "scope  of  the  total 
national  forest  reforestation  needs,  and 
a  planned  program  for  reforesting  such 
lands,  «iwiiywng  a  description  of  ttie  ex- 
tent to  which  funds  authorized  by  this 
aot  are  to  be  applied  to  the  program." 
This  would  have  the  eOMt  of  providing 
the  Congress  with  an  accurate  perq^ec- 


tive  on  the  needa  for  raf  orestaitlon  in 
our  national  forest  system,  along  with 
Iwniliig  ttie  funds  generated  by  BLR. 
1S089  properly  oriented  in  the  lefotesta- 
tlcn  pmigiam. 

HJt.  13089  Is  oonstruetlve  legislation. 
It  dsserves  your  support. 

Mr.  VANIK.  VLr.  Speaker,  I  opposed 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  in  the 
House  on  May  3. 1  fert  I  must  oppose  the 
passage  of  this  conference  report. 

The  bill,  as  it  originally  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives,  provided  be- 
tween $«5  and  $76  million  per  year  for 
reforestation  of  national  forest  lands. 
This  money  was  to  have  been  supplied 
out  of  the  section  32  fimds,  a  provision 
which  I  objected  to  since  there  are  sev- 
eral vital  child  feeding  programs  de- 
pendent on  section  32  funds  which,  at 
the  present  time,  are  not  being  ade- 
quately funded.  The  conference  com- 
mittee dropped  this  provision,  and  now 
the  money  will  be  supplied  out  of  direct 
appropriations. 

I  still  object  to  this  bill.  It  is  a  com- 
plete stdtsidy  of  tiie  timber  Industry  at 
taxpayer  expense.  It  provides  $65  mil- 
lion in  the  first  year  for  timber  replant- 
ing to  rqjair  the  mistakes  and  failures  of 
the  timber  industry  to  properly  reforest 
cut-over  lands.  Why  should  the  taxpay- 
ers of  America  pay  to  restore  foreste 
which  were  cut  and  ravaged  to  provide 
easy  profits  for  the  lumber  industry.  Re- 
forestation should  be  a  contractual  lia- 
bility of  those  who  cut  and  spoil  forest 
lands.  This  bill  simply  bails  out  the  giant 
timber  companies  and  saves  them  from 
the  expense  of  attempting  to  restore  the 
lands  they  cut. 

On  August  26,  I  received  a  very  vivid 
description  of  the  clear-cutting  and  log- 
ging practices  wWch  the  Forest  Service 
is  permitting  on  some  Western  forests. 
Mrs.  Virginia  Aveni  of  Lyndhurst,  Oliio. 
in  my  congressional  district  described 
some  of  the  logging  practices  which  she 
saw  on  her  recent  vacation  to  the  Teton 

Forest  area: 

August  24,  1972. 

Hon.  CHARLKS  A.  Vamik. 
Houae  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dka*  M«.  Vanik:  I  hesitated  to  break  Into 
my  vacation  by  drlTlng  down  the  road,  only 
a  mile  or  two  away,  from  our  house  to  look 
at  the  olearcuttlng  on  Teton  Poreat,  but  as 
the  logging  trucks  were  rolling  past  the 
house  almost  dally  during  the  week,  I  finally 
broke  down  and  drove  up  the  Mosquito  Creek 
logging  ro€td  to  survey  the  scene. 

On  two  occasions  we  followed  two  roads 
about  fotirteen  or  fifteen  miles  (six  or  seven 
miles  on  each  road)  and  saw  about  a  doaen 
swathes  which  have  been  cut  In  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  There  was  no  replanting 
In  evidence  on  any  of  theoe  areas,  those 
freshly  cut  or  several  years  old. 

A  local  lumberman  told  us  that  thousands 
of  seedling  pines  bad  been  bought  (perhaps 
raised)  in  Idaho  by  the  Forest  Service,  trans- 
planted In  the  early  spring  when  the  snow 
was  stUl  deep  at  an  elevation  five  thoiisand 
feet  higher  and  naturally  colder  (the  sap 
would  have  been  fiowlng  In  the  seedlings,  of 
course) ,  and  consequently  most  of  them  had 
died  I  At  any  rate,  we  didn't  even  find  them, 
though  we  were  told  we  had  driven  past  the 
transplanted  area  .  .  .  and  let  me  add  that 
one  does  not  drive  over  16  or  20  miles  an 
hour  on  those  roads. 

The  Mosquito  Creek  area  has  steep  slopes, 
thin  topsoU.  and  I'd  say  a  significant  amount 


ot  that  Is  Mkdlag  up  te  the  OMek  and  tba 
Snake  Btver  ta  tte  ivrtng.  Isat  pjofimcM  ot 
the  waUr  ahatf  pait  of  the  VoNat  Owttce^ 
chargvT  Who  Is  leeoMUag  the  raa-otti 

Another  aiea  I  obMrvad  Is  the  Brooks  lAke 
section  of  Bhoehone  Fonat.  A  clear-cut  strip 
from  perhaps  100  feet  to  800  feet  wide  and  at 
least  three  mils*  long  (we  foOowed  It  that 
far  on  road  and  by  foot  before  turning 
around)  showed  the  same  damage  to  an  ad- 
jacent stream. 

These  are  tb»  only  two  forests,  and  rela- 
tively smaU  areas  at  that,  which  we  saw.  My 
neighbor,  however,  hiked  In  the  Targhee 
l^irest  west  of  the  Tetons  and  returned  one 
afternoon  to  tell  me  It  was  the  worst  area 
"aastbetleaUy"  she  had  seen.  She  told  me 
that  they  seemed  to  be  cutting  "at  a  tarrlfle 
rate." 

A  local  geologist  .  .  .  described  an  area  In 
the  Wind  River  Indian  Reeervatlon  where 
one  can  drive  for  half  a  day  through  a  clear- 
cut. 

The  type  of  massive  clear  cutting  de- 
scribed in  this  letter  should  not  be  per- 
mitted in  the  first  place — and  in  the  sec- 
ond place,  the  public  should  not  be  made 
to  pay  for  the  corrective  reforestatlMi. 
Some  may  say  that  this  bill  is  a  "conser- 
vation measure."  It  has  a  conservation 
effect — but  the  wrong  persons  are  paying 
the  cost.  I  am  in  favor  of  reforestation; 
I  am  for  a  ban  on  further  clear  cutting— 
but  I  am  also  in  favor  of  having  those 
who  are  responsible  for  this  massive 
damage  to  our  public  lands  pay  for  the 
repair  of  that  damage. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  express  once  again  my  strong 
support  for  the  creation  of  a  positive  and 
effective  means  to  finance  the  reforesta- 
tion requirements  of  our  national  for- 
ests. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation  with  its  prime  mover,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Kyl)  .  We  have  worked  closely  with  other 
of  our  colleagues  who  are  Interested  In 
and  knowledgeable  about  the  national 
reforestation  problem. 

While  I  must  confess  to  having  mixed 
feelings  about  the  fact  that  we  were  un- 
able to  obtain  the  precise  method  of  fi- 
nancing the  accelerated  reforestation 
program  that  was  included  in  our  orig- 
inal bill,  I  do  consider  this  legislation  a 
vital  and  significant  step  forward  and. 
most  importantly,  formal  congressional 
recognition  of  the  need  to  increase  the 
speed  of  our  reforestation  efforts. 

Modem,  scientific  tree  management 
practices  can  Insure  trees  forever  In  a 
way  that  combines  the  utilization  of 
forest  products  with  recreational  es- 
thetic and  ecological  enhancement. 
However,  foreslghted  management  re- 
quires adequate  fxmding  support.  Tht 
National  Accelerated  Reforestation  Act 
can  provide  that  fimdlng  level  even 
though  we  face  a  10-million  acre  back- 
log. 

The  benefits  to  be  gained  from  a  ma- 
jor reforestation  program  are  great 
while  the  costs  are  relatively  sm^.  We 
must  make  this  investment  and  the 
sooner,  the  better. 

The  SPEAKHft.  Without  objection,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered  on  the  con- 
ference r^jort. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAB:kr.  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference  report. 
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The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Opoalrfr  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
oeared  to  have  It. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  groood  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
prtnt  of  OTder  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  qwHnm  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
^ere — yeas  303,  nays  1,  not  voting  127, 
as  follows: 

iRoU  No.  350] 
TEA8 — 303 


i 


Abbltt 
Atwug 
Adams 
Anderson. 

CaUf. 
Anderson,  111. 
Aadenon, 

Tenn, 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Aonunzlo 
Archer 
Asbbrook 
Aspln 
Bsirett 
Bscich 
Batcher 
Bta 

Bennett 
Bsrstend 
Bsvlll 
Blsggl 
Blackbum 
BcgSB 
Bow 

Brademas 
Braseo 
amkley 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
BNtEman 
tteiwn,Mlch. 
Br«wn.Oblo 
BroybUl.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke,  Fla. 
Burke,  Mass. 
Burteeon,  Tex. 
BuiUson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Bimes,  Wis. 
Byron 
CabeU 
Oswjr,  K.Y. 
Osrlaon 
carter 
OMty,  Tex. 
CBdei bef g 
Chamberlsl-D 
ChavpeU 
Clancy 
Clark 
ClAusen. 

DonH. 
Clawson.Del 
CIs; 

Cleveland 
OoOter 
CoUlns,  111. 
CoUlna.  Tex. 
Consble 
Conte 
Conjcrs 
Cotter 
Ooughlln 
Crane 
Culver 
Curlin 
Daniel,  Va. 
Oanlels,  N.J. 
de  ta  aana 
Dellenback 
Oenholm 
Dennis 
Derwlnakl 
Devlne 

Dims 

DoDohue 
Dow 


DowiUng 

Drlnan 

Dulskl 

Duncan 

duPont 

Edmondaon 

Edwards,  Ala. 

Edwards,  Oalif . 

EUberc 

Erlenborn 

Esch 

E^ans.  Colo. 

Paaeell 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flowers 

Flynt 

R>ley 

POrd,  Oerald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
Praser 

Prelinghuysen 
Frenzel 
PYey 
Pulton 
Osrmatz 
Gaydos 
Oettys 
aialmo 
Gibbons 
Ooldwster 
Gonaales 
OoodUng 
Grasso 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Grlflln 
Qrlfflths 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubeer 
Gude 
Hagf  r 
Haley 
Hall 

Hamilton 
Bammer- 

■dunldt 
Hamey 
Hanna 

Hansen,  Idaho 
Harrington 
Harsha 

Hechler,  w.  Vs. 
Heckler.  Mass. 
Helna 
Helstoskl 
Hicks,  Mass. 
Hicks,  Wash. 
Hlllls 
Hofisan 
Holifleld 
Hosmer 
Howard 
Hungate 
Hunt 

Hutchinson 
Ichord 
Jacobs 
jarman 
Johnson,  CaUf . 
Johnson,  Pa. 
Jonas 
Jones.  M.O. 
Karth 
Ksstenmeler 


Kasen 

Keating 

Kec 

Kemp 

King 

Kluczynskl 

Koch 

KuykendaU 

Ksl 

LfuidgTebe 

Landrum 

Latta 

L«nnx>n 

Lent 

Unk 

Loag.  Md. 

McClory 

UcCloskey 

McClure 

MeOoUlster 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDonald, 

Mich. 
McPan 
McKay 
McKevltt 
Madden 
Mahon 
Mallary 
Mann 
Martin 
MathU.  Ga. 
Matsunaga 
Maszoll 
Meeds 
Melcher 
Metcalfe 
Miller,  Ohio 
Mills,  Md. 


MlTvOi»il 

Mitchell 

MizeU 

Monagan 

Montgomery 

Morgan 

Murphy,  III. 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nedsl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Bara 

O'Konskl 

O'Neill 


Patman 

Patten 

Perkins 

PettU 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Pike 

Poege 

Podell 

Powell 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Pryoc,  Ark. 

Purcell 

Qule 

Quillen 

Rallsback 

SandaU 

Bangel 

Barlck 

Ree« 


Rodlno 

Snyder 

Waggonner 

Roe 

Bkasssrs 

WmiM* 

Rogsn 

Stsotton. 

Ware 

Rooney,  Pa. 

J.WIUlsm 

Whalan 

Roaenthal 

Btanten, 

WUtehutst 

Houih 

jantasT. 

Whttten 

Rouaselot 

Steels 

Wimanu 

Hoy 

Btelgcr.  Ariz. 

Wilson,  Bob 

Roybal 

Stephens 

Wilson, 

Rnth 

Btratton 

COiailesH. 

atOermaln 

BtuhMefleld 

WoUl 

Sandman 

Stucksy 

Wright 

aarbanes 

SaUtran 

Wyatt 

Satterfield 

Symington 

Wydler 

Saytar 

Taieott 

Wylle 

Scheuer 

Taylor 

Wyman 

SebelluB 

Teague.  Calif. 

Tates 

Shrlver 

Terry 

Touag,  Ma. 

atkss 

'Tboanaon.  Wis. 

Toung,  Tex. 

SkublU 

Thone 

Zablockl 

Slack 

Tlernan 

Zion 

Smith,  Calif. 

Udall 

Zwach 

Smith.  Iowa 

Vander  Jagt 

Smith,  N.y. 

Vlgorlto 
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Abemethy 

Oallflanakta 

Pelly 

Abourezk 

Gallagher 

Pepper 

Addabbo 

Green,  Pa. 

Plrnle 

Alexander 

Balpem 

Price,  m. 

Arende 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Puclsskl 

Ashley 

Harvey 

Beld 

Asptnall 

Hastings 

Heuss 

Beidlllo 

Hathaway 

Blegle 

Baker 

Hawkins 

Roblson,  N.T. 

Baring 

Bays 

Beneallo 

Betts 

H«bert 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Blesur 

Henderson 

Bingham 

Horton 

Runnels 

Blanton 

Hull 

Ruppe 

Btatnlk 

Jones,  Ala. 

Ryan 

Bdand 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Hcherie 

Boiling 

Keith 

Schmlts 

Bray 

Kyros 

Rchaeebell 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Leggett 

Schwengd 

Cafiery 

Uoyd 

Scott 

C&mp 

Long.  La. 

Selberling 

Oamey 

Lujan 

Shipley 

CeUer 

MeOonnack 

Shoup 

CMsholm 

McKwen 

Slsk 

OoittUtT 

McKlnney 

Spenoe 

Conover 

MeMUlan 

Springer 

Carman 

Macdonald. 

Steed 

nanlelsnn 

Mass. 

Btelgcr,  Wis. 

DeTis.aa. 

MallUani 

Stokes 

Davis,  B.C. 

Mathlaa,  OsUf 

Teague,  Tex. 

Davla,  wis. 

Mayne 

Thompson.  Oa. 

Delaney 

m«-i««i 

Thonapaon.  N.J 

Dellums 

Mikva 

nUman 

Dent 

Miner,  Cfcllf . 

VanOeerlln 

Dickinson 

Mills  Ark. 

Veyaey 

DlngeU 

Ifink 

Wampler 

Dom 

MoUohan 

WhaUey 

Dowdy 

Moorhead 

White 

Dwyer 

Moaher 

WidnaU 

Bekhardt 

Maes 

Wiggins 

Muri>by.  N.T. 

Winn 

Evlns.  Tenn. 

Nichols 

Yatron 

Fuqua 

Obey 

So  the  ccmference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mir.  Arends. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mi. 
Wldnall. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Horton. 

Mr.  Dent  with  Mr.  Blester. 

Mr.  BlatnU  with  Mr.  Floyd. 

Mr.  Addabbo  with  Mr.  PImte. 

Mr.  Hays  with  Mr.  Moshn. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  TeagtM  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Blr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Pelly. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Oonover. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  Tork  with  Mr.  Roblson 
of  New  Tork. 

Mr.  Nichols  with  Mr.  Wiggins. 

Mr.  Price  of  nUnols  with  Mr.  Wampler. 

I4r.  Held  with  Mrs.  Dwynr. 

Mr.  Qreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Bshle- 


Boberu 
Boblnaon.  Va. 


Mr.  Evlns  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Bnkar. 

Mr.  OeUer  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Boland  with  Mr.  Harvey. 

Mr.  Blanton  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Wlaoonsln. 


Mrs.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mr. 
MichM. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  MaUHard. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Macdonald  ot  MMaaehiMetts  with  Mr. 
Hastings. 

Hr.  Moss  with  Mr.  llathlas  ot  Oallfornia. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Cswp. 

Mr.  Roncallo  with  Mr.  Majae. 

Mr.  Ryan  with  Mr.  Dellums. 

Mr.  Handereon  with  Mr.  Winn. 

Mr.  Hii>w>r*"f  with  Mr.  Abourcnk. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  WhaUey. 

Mr.  EMngell  with  Mr.  MeKlaney. 

Mr.  Davis  of  South  CaroUna  with  Mr. 
Dloklnam. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  Bray. 

Mr.  Delaney  with  Mr.  MeXwen. 

Mr.  xniKian  with  Mr.  Katth. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Blegle. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Seott. 

Mr.  HuU  with  Mr.  Bnppe. 

Mr.  Alexander  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Byrne  of  I^mnaylranla  with  Mr. 
Spence. 

Mrs.  Chlshcdm  with  Mr.  Puctnskl 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Gorman  with  Mr.  Schmttc 

Mr.  Kyros  with  Mr.  Btolger  of  Wlsoonstn. 

Mr.  Tatron  with  Mr.  aahneebelL 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  AharnMhy  with  Mr.  Thofwpeon  ot 
Georgia. 

Mr.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  Blnghati 

Mr.  Baring  with  Mr.  Oolmer. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mr.  McMillan 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  ■Bktaardt. 

Mr.  F*n4|na  with  Mr.  OaUOaankls. 

Mr.  RostenkowAl  with  Mr.  Runnels. 

Mrs.  Mink  with  1/b.  Stokes. 

Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  CaSery. 

Mr.  Danlelaon  with  Mr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Reuse  with  Mr.  MlDs  of  Arkansas. 

Mr.  Miner  of  CaUfOmla  with  Mr.  Me- 
Connack. 

Mr.  Selberling  with  Mr.  Dowdy. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
taMe. 


PORTHER  MEBSAOE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  hiy 
Mr.  Arrington.  one  (tf  the  darks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagrceiDg  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  12350)  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1904,  and  for  other 
purposes." 


GENERAL  UBAVE 


Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consmt  thai  all  Members  may  have 
5  legislative  days  to  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Ricobb  od  the  confereiKe 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ohi«etk»  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXFIANATION 

Mr.  DAVIS  Of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  entered  the  chamhw  Just 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  last  roUcaU. 


UBi^ 
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Had  I  been  present  to  answer  my  name. 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJl.  12350, 
ECONOMIC  OPPORTUNITY  AMEND- 
MENTS OF  1973 

Mr.  PBRKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
12350)  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
programs  authorized  under  the  Economic 
Opp<M-tunlty  Act  of  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  stat«nent  of  the  managers  be 
read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  tbe  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

Tbere  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

(For  conf  ermce  report  and  statement, 
■ee  proceedings  of  the  House  of  Au- 
gust la,  1972.) 

Mr.  PERKINS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  statement  be 
<1<T*"— d  with. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tbe  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
privilege  to  bring  before  the  House  today 
the  confermce  report  on  H.R.  12350.  the 
Economic  Opportunity  Amendments  of 
1972.  This  report  has  but  one  principal 
purpose,  and  that  is  to  extend  for  an 
additional  3  years,  until  Jime  30, 1975,  the 
basic  provisions  of  the  Economic  C^- 
portunlty  Act  passed  in  1964. 

This  is  the  fourth  occasion  that  I  have 
teought  a  confereace  report  on  economic 
oppcurtunlty  legislation  before  you  since 
becoming  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor.  I  ask  myself,  in 
the  words  of  the  old  World  War  n  slogan. 
"Is  this  trip  necessary?" 

This  particular  trip  is  necessary  be- 
cause the  President  on  last  December  9 
vetoed  tbe  bill  approved  by  the  House 
in  1971.  So  we  had  to  start  the  proceed- 
ings all  over  again  this  year. 

The  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  reported  its  bill  on  Fetniiary  1.  and 
on  February  17,  it  was  approved  by  the 
House  by  a  vote  of  234  to  127. 

The  conference  report  before  us  today 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  |2,359,- 
300,000  for  fiscal  1973.  and  $2,448,000,000 
for  fiscal  1974.  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act. 

SubeeqtMnt  to  the  President's  veto  of 
S.  3007  last  December,  both  the  House 
and  Smate  made  an  honest  effort  to 
meet  his  obJecti(ms. 

In  his  words : 

Tb*  most  deeply  fl«w«d  provision  of  this 
legislation  la  Title  V,  Cblld  Development 
Programs. 

We  have  met  that  objection,  Mr. 
Speaker,  br  eliminating  this  section  en- 
tirely. To  make  It  perfectly  clear,  I  will 
say  again,  there  Is  no  new  child  devel- 
opment program  in  the  c<»f  ereace  repcnrt 
before  us  today. 

Tbe  President  objected  to  the  legisla- 


tion passed  last  fall  on  the  ground  that 
it  took  away  his  flexibility  to  delegate 
OEO  programs  to  other  departments, 
and  prevented  him  from  spinning  off  suc- 
cessful and  continuing  programs  to  the 
service  agencies. 

The  conference  report  contains  no 
prohibition  on  the  President's  spinoff 
authority,  and  the  conferees  consider 
that  objection  as  fully  satisfied. 

The  veto  message  Usted  two  objections 
to  the  title  of  the  1971  act  dealing  with 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation.  The 
conference  report  deletes  the  entire 
title,  and  provides  for  no  change  in  the 
existing  structure  of  the  Legal  Services 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  were  the  principal 
objections  stated  by  the  President  in  his 
December  10  veto  message.  More  than 
half  of  that  message  dealt  with  the 
C^hild  Development  title  which  is  no 
longer  in  the  legislation. 

I  personally  feel  that  the  conference 
report  is  good  legislation.  And.  if  it  does 
not  go  as  far  as  I  would  like  to  have  gone 
in  some  programs — the  Job  Corps  and 
Headstart  for  instance — I  recognize  the 
need  for  accommodation  and  compromise 
in  the  legislative  process. 

The  Senate  and  House  conferees  met 
in  full  and  free  discussion,  and  this  re- 
port represents  an  earnest  effort  to  reach 
agreement.  It  is  a  fair  and  reasonable 
agreement,  and  I  unreservedly  commend 
it  to  you. 

I  am  pleased.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
seems  no  longer  required  that  we  come 
before  the  House  to  defend  the  pliilos- 
ophy  and  the  concept  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act.  Congress  and  the  Na- 
tion have  accepted  it  as  just  and  right. 
Eight  years  ago,  this  was  a  near-revolu- 
tionary piece  of  legislation,  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that,  with  a  little  help, 
poor  people  would  work  themselves  out 
of  poverty.  The  prime  requirement  was 
that  the  door  of  opportimity  be  opened. 

Congress  has  tried  to  open  the  door. 
Unfortimately.  the  tide  of  inflation  and 
demands  for  war  spending  have  count- 
tered  our  efforts  in  many  instances.  We 
simply  have  not  been  able  to  make  the 
kind  of  spending  effort  necessary  to  ac- 
complish the  job  fully.  We  still  have  a 
long  way  to  go. 

Only  last  month,  on  July  12,  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census  confirmed  this  un- 
happy fact.  The  Bureau  reported  that 
the  number  of  Americans  in  poverty  re- 
mained essentially  unchanged  last  year. 

The  number  rose  in  1970  for  the  first 
time  in  a  decade.  It  had  fallen  every  year 
from  1961  through  1969. 

The  Bureau  reported  that  25.6  million 
Americans  were  below  the  poverty  level 
in  March  of  1971.  The  number  was  25.4 
million  a  year  earlier.  Naturally  these  fig- 
ures are  estimates,  and  are  based  on  sam- 
plings of  the  population.  The  poverty 
level  last  year  was  established  at  an  in- 
come level  of  $4,137  for  a  nonf arm  family 
of  four. 

These  are,  of  course,  shameful  figiores. 
No  one  can  take  comfort  or  satisfaction 
from  having  25.6  million  of  his  fellow 
Americans  in  poverty.  But  in  1960,  there 
were  39.8  million  below  the  poverty 
threshold.  We  apparently  have  done 
something  right,  somewhere,  even  if  it 
has  not  been  enough. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  intaid  to  mention  only  a 
few  of  the  ongoing  programs  dealt  with 
by  the  conference  report.  I  spoke  at  some 
length  about  the  OBO  programs  last 
February  when  the  bill  was  before  the 
House.  I  do,  however,  want  to  comment 
on  some  of  the  major  ones. 

DEPASTMSMT  OF  LABOm  PKOGRAIU 

To  carry  out  the  work  and  training 
programs  created  by  title  I  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Opportimity  Act,  the  conference 
agreement  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  $900  million  for  fiscal  1973  and  $950 
million  for  fiscal  1974. 

These  fimds  provide  for  the  continued 
operation  of  the  Neighborhood  Youth 
Corps,  a  universally  popular  program. 

It  also  provides  funds  for  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  the  Job  Corps — an 
agency  whose  downgrading  by  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  I  genuinely  deplore. 

Granted,  there  were  some  faults  in 
the  original  Jobs  Corps  organization,  but 
by  1969  we  had  most  of  than  worked  out 
and  were  beginning  to  see  some  real  divi- 
dends from  the  program.  Centers  at 
Camp  Breckinridge  in  Kentucky  and  the 
Gary  Center  in  San  Marcos,  Tex.,  an 
outstanding.  Just  at  that  point,  an  Ul- 
advised  decision  was  made  to  transfer  the 
Jobs  Corps  operation  to  the  Department 
of  Labor,  and  to  reduce  drastically  its 
scope.  Ibe  administration  fimied  and 
complained  about  the  cost  per  enrollee, 
and  said  it  could  do  betto:  with  some 
little  shirttail  operations  called  mini- 
centers.  I  don't  know  how  many  of  those 
mini-centers  they  have  in  operation  right 
now — the  last  figure  I  saw  indicated 
something  like  23,000  enrollees.  But  I 
doubt  we  are  even  approaching  the 
35,000  trainees  we  once  had  in  the  Job 
Corps  before  the  hatchet  work  began. 
Some  cost  studies  I  have  seen  indicate 
that  the  mini-centers  are  even  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  old  Job  Corps,  which 
looks  better  ail  the  time. 

In  a  contract  study  undertaken  earlier 
this  year  by  the  Institute  of  Naval  Stud- 
ies, Center  for  NaveJ  Analysis,  these 
findings  were  reported: 

The  New  Job  Corps  Centers  establlsbed 
after  tbe  prognun  redirection  of  1969  appear 
to  have  hlgber  cost  per  man  month  than  the 
previously  estabUobed  centers.  The  cost  dif- 
ferential Is  due  to  a  large  extent  to  the  high 
costs  of  off -site  training  and  basic  education. 
In  addition  to  tbe  higher  costs,  the  new  cen- 
ters are  at  best  as  effective  as  the  older 
centers. 

The  study  went  on  to  say  that  the 
length  of  time  an  enrollee  remains  on  the 
job  appears  to  bear  a  strong  positive  re- 
lationship to  job  placement,  wage  rates 
and  relocation  of  trainees  outside  of  their 
original  community.  You  will  remember 
that  a  sharply  reduced  training  period 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  redirected 
mini-center   program. 

The   report  stated: 

Given  tbe  importance  of  the  length  of  time 
an  Individual  stays  In  the  program,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  the  proportion  of  Individuals 
who  complete  tbe  Job  Corps  program  has 
declined  sharply  between  FT  1968  and  VY 
1973.  In  addition,  tbe  new  centers  have  tbe 
lowest  completion  rates  of  all  center  types. 

These  Department  of  Labor  program* 
also  include  mainstream  and  the  concen- 
trated employment  program.  Both  of 
these  have  been  of  great  benefit  to  many 
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Motions   of   the   country,    and   deserve 
continuance. 

There  1b  ample  testimony  in  the  files 
and  In  hearings  on  the  worth  of  the 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps.  It  has  per- 
formed well  for  youngsters  in  the  in- 
school,  out-of-8chool,  and  simimer  pro- 
grams. The  broadening  of  this  program 
contemplated  by  the  conference  report  is 
weU  deserved,  and  I  know  the  House  is 
In  agreement. 

HEADSTART 

Probably  the  most  significant  expan- 
sion in  funding  in  this  conference  report 
is  that  Involvhig  HeadsUrt,  which  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  popular  programs 
ever  undertaken  by  the  Federal  (3ovem- 
ment. 

At  the  time  the  House  acted  on  the 
Economic  Opportunity  legislation  last 
winter,  the  best  estimate  we  could  find 
was  that  approximately  16  million  chil- 
dren were  then  in  need  of  Headstart  serv- 
ices There  is  no  evidence  that  the  num- 
ber has  decreased  today.  We  are  going 
m  the  assiunption  that  we  are  now  serv- 
ing only  1  in  5  of  these  children.  Because 
of  this,  the  conference  report  recom- 
mends the  authorization  for  Headstart 
be  increased  to  $486,000,000  for  fiscal 
1973,  and  $600,000,000  for  fiscal  1974. 

rOliOW    THROUGH 

To  make  sure  there  is  a  continuity  of 
the  learning  process  produced  by  Head- 
start,  the  conference  report  also  recom- 
mends broadening  Pollo^v  Through,  with 
the  authorization  being  set  at  $100,000,- 
000  for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 

omCE    OF    ECONOMIC    OPPOBTUNITT    PROGRAMS 

To  fund  the  programs  bemg  carried 
out  by  the  OEO  itself,  tlie  conference  re- 
port recommends  the  expenditure  of 
$$40,000,000  for  fiscal  1973  and  $870,- 
000.000  for  fiscal  1974. 

Of  this  total,  $328,000,000  is  set  aside 
for  local  Initiative  for  each  of  the  next 
2  fiscal  years.  This  is  to  cover  the  op- 
erations of  the  community  action  agen- 
cies. Another   $71,500,000   annually   for 
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the  legal  seryloas  itrogram  la  Included 
in  that  total  fUpira. 

m  my  opinion,  some  of  the  most  effee- 
tive  work  in  the  entire  antlpovorty  pro- 
grams haa  been  done  in  the  field  of  hesJth 
care.  Poverty  ih  hard  enough  to  bear.  But 
poverty  complicated  by  illneas  is  much 
worse.  With  this  in  mind,  the  conference 
agreed  to  a  $100,000,000  authorization  for 
both  fiscal  1973  and  fiscal  1974. 

SMBtaXNCT   POOS 

It  has  been  demonstrated  that,  even 
with  all  of  our  various  feeding  programs, 
we  still  are  not  reaching  all  of  the  people 
who  need  help.  The  $23,500,000  appro- 
priation for  fiscal  1972  just  was  not  get- 
ting the  job  done.  There  was  not  enough 
to  go  around.  And  the  administrations 
fiscal  1873  request  for  $3,500,000  was 
totally  unrealistic  in  view  of  the  need.  For 
this  reason,  the  conferees  agreed  that 
$30,000,000  should  be  spent  annually  for 
emergency  feedtog  programs  undertaken 
by  tlie  OEO. 

SOS 

A  program  called  senior  opportunities 
and  services  has  been  especially  beneficial 
among  the  elderly  poor  of  this  country. 
This  is  a  group  all  too  often  forgotten  in 
a  youth -oriented  society.  The  conferees 
recommend  spending  at  the  $8,800,000 
level  for  the  next  2  years,  recognizing  that 
this  is  but  p.  token  operation  in  compari- 
son to  the  work  to  be  done  in  this  area. 

ENVIRONMENTAL    ACTION 

The  conference  report  does  contain 
the  new  program  which  the  House  bill 
proposed  last  year— a  program  in  the 
field  of  environmental  action.  This  is  a 
special  emphasis  program,  providing  for 
payment  to  low-hicome  people  to  work 
on  projects  designed  to  combat  pollution 
and  to  clean  up  a  rapidly  degenerating 
physical  environment  in  America. 

i  feel  the  poor  can  be  usefully  em- 
ployed   in    removing    solid    wastes,    in 


n)A*ring  Bixeami,  in  eartine  away  all  of 
the  unsightly  old  automobile  bodiM  that 
ohoke  tbe  roadwagw  and  creeks  In  many 
placM.  They  can  work  on  prajecte  de- 
signed to  upgrade  the  water  suppUee  and 
improve  the  proceaalBg  of  sewage.  They 
can  plant  trees.  Improve  our  parks,  and 
help  reclaim  lands  which  have  sustained 
ecological  damage  from  mining  opera- 
tions and  other  forms  of  man-generated 
or  natural  destruction.  The  conterence 
report  recommends  a  modest  $5  million 
for  this  new  program. 

RUBAI.    HOTniMG 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  conference 
report  retains  the  new  program  of  rural 
housing  which  the  House  bill  initiated 
last  year.  The  recommended  authorisa- 
tion is  $16  million  for  fiscal  1873,  and 
$20  million  for  fiscal  1974. 

This  program  could  fill  a  genuine  need 
among  the  isolated  and  the  poverty 
bound  of  the  Nation.  I  know  the  House 
agrees. 

These,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  but  a  few  of 
the  major  programs  involved  In  this 
conference.  Members  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  report,  and  to  see 
what  we  have  done. 

Eight  years  ago.  Congress  committed 
itself  to  a  plan  to  eliminate  poverty  for 
those  who  want  to  Improve  their  lot 
through  their  own  efforts.  It  has  some- 
times seemed  that  we  have  had  to  run 
very  fast  indeed— as  Alice  in  Wonderland 
said — to  keep  from  standing  still. 

We  all  know  that  there  is  much  suffer- 
ing In  the  land  that  is  keyed  directly  to 
poverty.  We  all  want  to  do  something 
about  it.  This  is  simply  one  more  opjpor- 
tunity  for  us  to  act. 

If  we  continue  to  tolerate  poverty  and 
the  status  quo  in  America,  we  must 
know  that  we  shall  have  to  pay  a  price. 
The  cost  of  the  economic  opportunity 
program  is  insignificant  alongrtde  the 
long-range  cost  of  maintoining  poverty. 

I  include  the  following: 
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tmwgency  food 

family  planninj 

SOS 

Alcoholic  counseling 

D(u|  rehabilitation^ .  -  


Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  note  that 
there  is  an  appropriation  for  family 
planning  of  $20  million.  The  law  still 
holds  that  this  money  cannot  be  used 
to  promote  abortions  as  pertaining  to 
family  planning;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PEEUEINB.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
let  me  say  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 
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2,003.7 


2,16».2         2.3M.3         2.448.0 


the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  <Mr. 
ZwACH)  that  I  personally  have  never 
been  much  impressed  with  the  family 
planning  program,  but  it  is  in  the  bill, 
and  it  has  been  in  the  legislation  for  sev- 
eral years.  The  conferees  and  the  mi- 
nority members  supported  this  provision 
to  a  greater  extent  I  tfahik  than  did  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  but  never- 
theless it  is  in  here.  I  am  not  wdl  versed 
in  this  field,  but  a  majority  of  the  Con- 
gress felt  it  worth  while  when  they  en- 
acted the  legislation.  And  tbe  Nixon  ad- 


ministration recommended  $15,000,000 
for  it  in  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  ZWACH.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  L«t  me  say  that  I  am 
not  here  advocating  abortions,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind.  And  this  legislation 
was  never  Intended  to  be  useful  in  pro- 
moting abortions.  I  do  not  b^eve  in  that 
philosophy. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  MT.  fHf^eekxit.  will  the 
gentleman  yMd? 

Mr.  PlBtsmS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Mtasotui. 
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Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  BpeiOter,  M  the 
chairman  of  the  eommltlee  win  recall, 
when  w«  h«!  the  OBO  Mil  before  ve  to 
the  House  I  Jotoed  with  the  fenttonan 
from  New  Tort  (Mr.  BcBWvn}  to  try  to 
get  the  eommlttee  on  both  stdes  of  the 
aisle  to  accept  an  amendment  for  the 
aging  whldi  we  felt  was  moet  worth- 
while. 

We  proceeded  to  offer  our  amendment 
upon  the  assumption  that  It  Is  bad 
enough  to  be  poor  and  then  a  little  woree 
to  be  old  and  also  poor  but  the  rery  worst 
combination  Is  to  be  old  and  poor,  and 
add  to  that  the  Isolation  that  comes  from 
llvtng  In  a  rural  area.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  may  recaU  that  the 
amendment  added  $50  million,  which 
divided  equally  would  be  only  about  $1 
million  per  State  for  projects  for  the  d- 
derly  poor  to  rural  areas.  This  was  the 
first  time  some  ptopcrinted  assistance 
had  been  directed  to  these  most  worthy 
recipients.  ^    . 

We  are  advlaed  that  the  other  body 
continaed  to  carry  this  $60  million  lor 
these  special  programs,  and  yet  If  I  re- 
call the  wording  of  the  conference  re- 
port correctly— and  I  do  not  have  it  be- 
fore m»— that  the  words  "elderly"  or 
"senior  dtteens"  or  "older  Americans," 
as  the  (Mder  American  Act  calls  our  "sen- 
ior eltlaent."  has  been  stricken  from  the 
conference  r«)ort  and  the  only  refer- 
ence U  at  page  B  of  the  report  which  per- 
mits the  Director  to  provide  assistance 
for  projects  to  assist  older  persons. 

We  understand  that  the  conferees 
agreed  on  the  merit  of  these  special  pro- 
grams for  our  older  persons.  But  I  am 
asking  the  chairman  at  this  time  If  that 
paragraph  on  page  9  In  the  report  has 
reference  to  the  Scheuer  and  Randall 
ammdmentr  Is  this  the  paragraph 
which  surrived  the  conference — after 
both  bo«es  had  their  own  separate 
amcnitacnt  to  provide  special  projects 
for  tbeaclngt 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  does  have  reference  to  the  au- 
thorization. In  behalf  of  the  older  Amer- 
icans, I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Iflasouri  that  the  Congress  has 
not  done  enough  for  older  Americans, 
and  we  should  have  done  much  more  in 
this  conference  report. 

But  there  was  a  tendency  to  cut  back 
on  all  authorizations  and  this  is  one  area 
where  we  should  not  have  cut  back.  We 
gave  the  administration  flexibility,  how- 
ever, as  to  where  they  can  make  an  ex- 
penditure for  the  older  Americans  if  it 
so  desires.  It  is  left  entirely  to  the  ad- 
ministration— to  the  pe<^le  who  admin- 
ister the  programs. 

Mr.  RAlfDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further — the  intent 
of  this  body  was  there— the  legislative 
history  was  written  at  the  time  the  OEO 
authorlxatioa  passed  the  House.  If  it 
was  the  Intent  of  the  other  body  that 
$50  million  be  earmarked  for  the  elderly 
then  regardless  of  the  paragraph  on 
page  9  of  the  report  no  matter  how  it 
is  worded  then  it  remaliu  the  legislative 
intent  of  both  bodies  of  the  Congress 
that  special  assistance  proKrams  means 
programa  for  older  pwsoD*  who  may  or 
may  not  raaide  in  low-income  areas  and 
who  are  not  served  by  other  programs? 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
mentlcm  the  comprehenalTe  health  pro- 
gram We  have  had  some  of  the  most  ef- 
feottre  work  to  the  entire  anUpoverty 
pracrams  to  the  Add  of  health  care.  With 
this  to  mind,  the  conference  agreed  to 
the  $100  mlUlon  authorization  lor  both 
the  fiscal  year  1073  and  the  fiscal  year 
1074,  and  hope  this  will  sdlow  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  these  valuable  programs. 

In  further  answer  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  the  program  called  "the 
senior  opportunities  and  service  pro- 
gram" has  been  especially  beneficial 
among  the  elderly  poor  of  this  countrj*. 
This  is  a  group  that  is  all  too  often  for- 
gotten in  a  youth  oriented  society.  The 
conferees  recommended  spending  at  the 
$«,800,0{)0  level  for  the  next  2  years, 
recognizing  that  this  is  but  a  token  oper- 
ation in  comparison  to  the  work  to  be 
done  in  this  area. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Is  the  so-called  SOS 
program  speciflcalb'  funded  at  the 
amount  of  $8  million,  what  has  long  been 
known  as  the  Senior  Opportunities  Serv- 
ices? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RANDALL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  may  I  be  permitted  to  add  that  in 
our  congressional  district  these  SOS  pro- 
grams have  been  of  great  benefit  to  our 
older  citizens. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
have  provided  more  money  for  these  pro- 
grams, but  there  was  a  tendency  to  do 
a  lot  of  permy -pinching  on  the  part  of 
the  conferees  to  make  sure  that  we  got 
a  conference  report.  That  was  the  reason 
that  many  of  these  programs  have  been 
cut  to  the  bone.  It  is  the  best  we  could 
do  with  the  view  that  we  may  be  able 
to  obtato  a  conference  report  and  make 
it  veto-proof. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Qtrix). 

(Mr.  QUIE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks, 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  had 
some  questions  on  section  19  of  the  bill, 
which  provides  that  there  shall  not  be 
lower  standards  set  on  the  day-care  pro- 
grams than  were  established  to  the 
Federal  Interagency  Day  Care  Require- 
ments of  1968. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  31.  I  received 
the  followtag  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  HEW  Richardson  regarding  section  19 
of  the  legislation  we  are  considering  here 
today: 

WAaRtNorroN.  D.C.. 

August  31.1972. 

Hon.  Ai.BEaT  H.  Qute. 
Houae  of  Repreientatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAS  Ml.  Qutb;  I  understand  that  Section 
19  of  the  proponed  Beonomlc  Opportuiitty 
Act  AiDMMlments  would  require  tbat  tb«  1068 
Padcrsl  Day  Care  Bequirements  be  minimum 
requlxementa.  The  1068  Requiremenu  have 
made  ua  appreciable  contribution  toward  the 
development  of  quality  child  care.  However, 
I  believe  that  comprehensive  review  and  re- 
vtalon  of  the  requirements  ia  now  In  order 
for  a  ntunber  of  rcaaona.  As  you  may  know 
the  Department.  In  conjunction  with  parent 
groups  and  child  care  specialists  wlthlii  and 


outeld*  govemment,  ia  curreiitly  uikdcitak- 
ing  such  an  effort. 

The  I96a  FDCB  were  deatgned  prtmarU^for 
care  d^verad  In  day  care  canters.  However, 
tha  bulk  of  all  day  care  today  continues  to 
b«  delivered  In  a  child's  own  residence  or  in 
a  small  family  day  care  home.  The  proposed 
revised  standards  recognizes  the  special 
features  of  all  three  major  day  care  settings 
(centers.  famUy  day  care  homes,  and  In- 
home  care)  and  define  specific  requirements 
for  each  to  ensure  quality  care  regardless  of 
setting. 

One  major  weakness  of  the  1968  Require- 
ments has  been  the  dlfflctilty  of  ascertaining 
compliance  with  the  standards.  The  specific 
standards  are  frequently  Imprecise  and  hard 
to  measure.  The  proposed  revision  of  the 
Requirements  would  not  eliminate  all  of 
these  difficulties,  but  the  new  version  would 
increase  significantly  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's ability  to  effectively  measure  and 
enforce  the  standards.  Tot  example: 

Definitions  have  been  clarified  and  made 
more  precise. 

Each  Federal  requirement  Is  accompanied 
by  one  or  more  measurable  criteria  for 
evidence  ot  satisfactory  comidlance. 

The  components  of  safe,  healthy,  and 
developmental  care  have  been  changed, 
where  possible,  from  general  pronouncements 
of  Intent  to  specific  criteria. 

The  revised  standards  are  designed  to  re- 
flect Federal  experience  with  day  care  since 
1968.  For  example,  on  the  key  issue  of  staff/ 
child  ratios,  the  1968  ratios  measurea  the 
number  of  adults  per  child,  whether  or  not 
the  adults  were  qualified  caregivers  and  re- 
gartlless  of  whether  or  not  they  provided  care 
to  the  children.  Thus  secretaries,  bus  drivers. 
and  custodians  could  be  included.  Based  on 
our  experience  since  1988.  there  is  gmeral 
agreement  among  chUd  development  special- 
ists that  the  ratios  are  more  appropriate 
when  defined  in  terms  of  the  actual  hours  of 
qualified  core  provided  per  child,  rather  than 
an  arbitrary  number  of  adults  present  In  the 
facility.  We  therefore  would  not  want  Sec- 
tion 19  to  limit  oar  fiexlbillty  in  dealing  with 
this  problem. 

Thui.  our  primary  c<mcern  over  the  Inter- 
pretatir>a  of  Section  19  arises  in  Instances  in 
which  quantitative  measure  In  the  1968  re- 
quirements may  be  lowered  in  a  revised  ver- 
sion but  would  not  In  any  way  endanger  the 
quality  of  car*  Involved.  Becatise  we  expect 
revised  standards  to  improve  the  clarity,  en- 
forceability, and  specificity  of  the  1968  re- 
quirements, no  lowering  In  quality  of  care 
would  occur.  We  would  like,  therefore, 
through  a  colloquy  on  the  House  floor,  to 
make  It  quite  clear  that  designation  of  the 
1968  requirements  as  minimum  requirements 
does  not  noean  that  every  r*vlMd  standard 
must  be  as  stringent  In  quantitative  meaanrc. 
Rather  the  object  of  designating  the  1988  re- 
quirements as  minimum  Is  to  maintain  qual- 
ity. 

I  believe  that  our  revised  standards  will 
represent  a  significant  improvement  over  the 
1968  version — an  Improvement  that  will  in- 
crease both  the  quality  and  the  quantity  of 
Federal  day  care  programs. 

I  therefore  urge  you  to  utilise  the  enclosed 
colloquy  to  insure  a  degree  of  flexibility  in 
the  revision  of  the  1968  standards. 
With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

EtxjoT  RiCHAaasoN. 

Secr^tam. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  Bght  of  the 
request  from  Secretary  Richardson,  and 
because  It  was  not  the  Intention  of  the 
House  through  this  porovWon  to  tie  the 
hands  of  HEW;  for  the  putpoBe  of  estab- 
lishing legislative  history,  I  woidd  like  to 
ask  the  Chairman  of  the  FuU  Committee 
a  question.  As  you  know.  e«pMrlence  with 
the  19fia  Fed«^  Intnasency  Day  Care 
Requirements  over  the  past  several  years 
has  shown  that  in  some  cases  the  meas- 
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,_t  nr  standard  which  was  promul-     in  his  letter,  with  respect  to  child-staff  Secondary  Education  Act  and  not  merely 

Sa uSat  tS^nSfrl^ly'^SSSl     ratios.  While  we  certainly  do  not  intend  individuals    who    h*T«;   "^an^f^tag 

SJ^iJre  Semper  quahty  of  care.  In    that  bus  drivers,  secretaries,  and  cus-  condltioM."  Throughout  the  existence  of 

.^^StaMerthTstendani  has  proven     todians  be  counted  as  staff  and  would  the  Headstart  program,  through  itemedl - 

SrJSe  fw  effStJvT^rcement.  in     welcome  clarifications  in  that  regard,  the  '^'^  ~°^P<>°«>-  "  ^'9*1^**  ^T^Jf 

iSLr^JL  comollance  with  the  quanti-     majority  conferees  would  view  any  re-  and   thousands   of   children   who   have 

?*^^r^'uSw?SwardSoMnha*no^     ^tton   in   the  child-staff   ratios   con-  handicapping  conditions  such  as  visual 

S^r^^tStefi^  tofSS  qtStlity     tained  in  the  1968  agreement  as  lowering  proW^    which    r,^    *^!SS"    " 

S^which  that  measure  was  intended     the  quality  of  care.  children    wiUi    a    ^'^J^^^,^ 

t  ^r   As  a  result  of  the  experience        Mr.  QUIE.  I  thank  the  able  chairman,  speech  disorders  or  emo^««iP^«5^ 

i^sin^   1^   the  Department  of        Mr.    Speaker,    this    is    another    pro-  These  children  have  been  served  under 

SSS  Satton  and  WeSarTls  now     vision  In  the  OEO  conference  report  that  the  Headstart  programs  a^  wiU  and 

K^dS;^  S  ^Mldertog  the  1968     I  would  also  like  to  highlight  at  this  righUy  should  contoiie  to  *>«  «"*<»  "n; 

J^i^STSd  thTJ^teSfn  is  that     time,  because  I  feel  that  it  is  a  very  sig-  der  this  progr«n.  It  1«  n*^,  ^PPf^l^* 

***^f^Vh^  win  n^Bdrev^hiB  in  light     nificant  and  meaningful  step  forward  in  as  a  result  of  this  amendment  that  Head- 

T^t  exSn^sSe  we  i??he  Con-     oix  Saltag  wltii  thi  handicapped  chil-  start  will  serve  children  who  are  totally 

IS^Jj^oSStoat  sSiSLS  must  be     dren  of  this  Nation.  The  conference  re-  blind,  totally  d«^  l^^'T^  ^*- 

S^tSS^tl^e  to  respond  to  chang-     port  contains  the  foUowlng  new  section:  '^"if  *°iJ!'«°*^,„^^              ^hild 

tMneeds  in  tiie  rapidly  developing  field          ,2)    The   Secretary  of  Health.   Education.  It  h«b«f  ?l„i,"  !^  f^flH  aUd 

f  -rrTrhil^iod    and  in  considering    and  welfare  shall  establish  policies  and  pro-  who  Is  poor  is  handicapped.  I  would  add 

^  "^^.nVrln^;  E^nZi^  oSoortu-      cedur*a  designed  to  assure  that  not  less  than  to  that  that  a  chUd  who  is  poor  and  ateo 

aoientoents  to  the  EconMnk  Opportu       ^^           ^tuii  of  the  total  number  of  en-  severely   handicapped  is  doubly  handi- 

nity  Act,  we  felt  it  important  to  Include     ^^y^^^^^  opportunities  in  the  Nation  in  the  capped  and  there  can  be  no  greater  serv- 

jn  those  amendments  a  provision,  which     Headstart   program  shall   be   available   for  ^^e  Uian  to  help  these  youngsters  to  truly 

was  written  Into  section  19.  hisuring  that     handicapped  chUdren  (as  defined  in  para-  headstart  giving  them  the  oppor- 

Miy  new  standards  would  maintain  at     graph  (i)  of  section  «oa  of  the  Elementary  saj"  »  to^r^oate  to  grow  and  hope- 

Sst  the  level  of  quality  prescribed  by  the     and  Secondary  Education  Act   of   1965.  as  J^*y^„P?PJ^P*~L  tJ^^:J^^ 

Sm  sUmdards    My  question  to  the  gen-      amended)    and   that   service.   shaU   be   pro-  ^"V^'  **°«f*  ^^^!«t?**!Sf  S^S^^ir* 

liieo  siaiiuarus.  jx^  14"^'^''*"          fl„„)KiHf„      vlded  to  meet  their  sneclal  needs.  The  Secre-  I  think  it  is  important  to  emphasize 

*^«t°W  ^;^OEO  ^  Sive  to  i^viS  tars^lX'pl"  mentT^  responalblllties  un-  the  provision  which  specifies  that  chil- 
which  HEW  and  OEO  may  have  to  revise  ^^^  ^^^^  paragraph  in  such  a  manner  as  not  dren  who  participated  in  the  program 
the  standards.  Would  this  provision  pro-  ^^  exclude  from  any  project  any  child  who  j^gt  year  will  not  be  excluded  from  per- 
hibit  the  revision  of  any  standard  which  ^„  participating  in  the  program  during  the  ticioatlon  in  the  program  this  year  if 
has  been  found  to  be  an  haeffective  or  im-  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  i9n.  within  su  ^^JT^  .*»,  oualifled  for  enrollment, 
precise  measurement  of  the  quaUty  of  months  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  ^^'  Headstart  normallv  enrolls  4-  and 
care  or  conditions  of  a  day  care  center?  -let,  and  at  least  annually  thereafter,  the  f ^^f,  ,S!S^  ?h^^T^«.ne«l  turn- 
Mr  ottjr-TNR  Mr  Sneaker  let  me  secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  the  5-year-ol<te,  and  there  is  a  general  turn 
Mr.  PERKmS.I^  speaker  lei  me  ^»  handic^ped  chUdren  m  Headstart  over  of  about  50  percent  each  year.  I 
say  to  my  disttoguished  colleague,  this  p^g,^^„^  inclu^  the  number  of  children  can  anticipate  no  probtems  in  meetmg 
is  designed  to  give  the  administration  j^^j^^^  served,  their  handicapping  conditions,  ^^e  requirements  of  this  section  as  new 
considerable  flexibility.  and  the  services  being  provided  such  enrollment  opportunities  in  programs 
Section  19  of  HJl.  12350  requires  that  children.  throughout  the  Nation  open  up.  It  is  my 
any  future  standards  which  are  adopted  r^.^^  section,  although  part  of  the  hope  that  Headstart  programs  through- 
by  HEW  and  OEO  be  no  less  compre-  senate  bill,  represents  a  cuhntnation  of  out  the  country  will  actively  work  with 
hensive  than  the  1968  standards.  Accord-  yggrs  of  activity  and  Interest  In  behalf  community  based  organizations  for  the 
tag  to  the  House  committee  report,  this  of  many  Members  of  Congress  to  both  handicapped  as  well  as  schools,  unlversi- 
means  that  the  1968  standards  are  mhii-  the  House  and  Senate  and  tt  reflects  our  ties,  and  agmcies  serving  the  handi- 
mum  standards.  But  the  committee  did  concern  that  the  handicapped  be  af-  capped  to  every  Stote  In  an  rtfort  to 
not  totend  section  19  arbitrarily  to  pro-  forded  every  opportunity  that  every  identify,  recruit,  rnd  ass^  In  hrtpu^to 
hlbit  changes  and  modificattons  designed  other  citizen  is  entitied  to.  This  provision  place  handicapped  ,"^™^™  J^' 
to  clarify  the  1968  standards  or  to  im-  is  particularly  significant  to  that  it  is  the  ^^'"^^'^^^"^l^^^J^^^^yl 
prove  Uieir  ease  of  appUcabllity  and  en-  flr^time  the  Congress  has  dhrected  that  ^^^Jf^S^StJiSS^S^^iS^t 
forceabllity.  If  a  particular  standard  or  opportunities  be  extended  to  handi-  Jj^  *S^S*,"SS?a?d  l^l^nts 
quantitative  measurement  to  Uie  1968  re-  capped  todividuals  as  part  of  regular  ^^^^  to  participate 
qulrements  was  ill-conceived  or  has  been  Headstart  programs.  It  has  long  been  my  g^  ^^^^  ^^  colleagues  can  understand 
ineffective  m  meeting  its  purpose,  an-  feeling  that  although  some  handicapped  ^^  ^j^j^j^^  ^  ^^^  amendment  and  how  it 
other  awroach  should  be  developed.  chUdrwi  need  special  services,  many  se-  ^^g^^g  ^ach  State.  I  am  inserting  at  this 
Itowever.  there  can  be  no  changing  of  verely  handicapped  youngsters  with  mto-  point  to  the  Ricoas  a  chart  produced  by 
requirranents  which  would  have  the  effect  imum  accommodati<ms  and  a  maximimi  ^j^g  office  of  Child  Derriepment  for 
of  towering  the  quaUty  of  caije  which  of  understandtog  can  fit  toto  regular  pro-  Project  Headstart  sfaowlnc  the  new  obh- 
would  be  permissible  under  Federal  grams  for  normal  children.  gational  authorlttOB,  the  number  «rf  chil- 
standards.  I  want  to  emphasiie  that  this  provi-  dren.  the  numbor  of  grants,  and  the  num- 
In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sion  means  handicapped  under  the  Fed-  ber  of  oenten  to  each  State  for  fiscal 
specifically  concerned  about  Secretory  eral  definition  as  defined  to  paragraph  1  years  1971^1971  and  a  projected  estimate 
Richardson's    totenUons,    as    expressed     of  section  602  of  the  Elementary  and  for  fiscal  1973: 

OFFICE  OF  CHILD  DEVEIOPKIENT  HEADSTART  PIKWUIfl -STATE  WORKSHEETS 

TmuI  year  1971  Fiscal  yew  H7?  Faol  yew  1*73  wJMoete 

Niliib^l<t(irt.ii^      Number                                Numlier      Number      Numbw  H«e*«     Nili*^       Ny«*« 

o»              0*               0*                                         ^  °*            .                      unA           -'■             «iJ.          -  ■-* 

Nam* »» State  NOA         cli.lilr«ii        irintJ       cwitars  NOA         cbiWren        rmts       cewtift WOA        ttMnm        gswi        «e— ra 

U^m 9,«».«12          13.002             33            240         9,»1,^           13.«2  32            2U       M-J^gJ          ^f»             H    "         ^ 

Alarta. 1.357,571            1,091                3              41         M".*"            ^S?  i             S         ?&S            iS               (               « 

Arkansas......,: 4,755.259             7.003               K             I??        lliJ-^           ,»!iJ  J>             M       ^SSS           im              S              S 

Cali»orti« 24.344,519           19,175               »             «72        2|.S».»3           15, 4«  40             CM       ^»*g           \*^              g              ^ 

Cfltorado 4  402,596             5,  US               23             142         5.J».»«             5.0«  »             'g         rfSS            F5               U                « 

ConMttwrt.... 2,H«,I4«             3,24«               13              5         flSS             ^2  1               17         rSS                5                J                W 

[Mmmmn                                                           967  2SI             1  283                5               35         I.MH.IM                r5  ?              ii         r9Si             «S                »                • 

te'dcitan.ii-:::::::::::::::::::    *.m.m     ,2:010        3       e     3.7u^34o      3.7a  2       »    |^g«g     ^g       3.       3 

Guam  I .--- " " ■ 

'  ineliidad  in  Pacific  trust  terrtttiies. 
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FlKd  jTMr  1971 


Fuct)  yaar  1972 


NaMofSMi 


NOA 


Nmbtr 
chiMrM 


Number 

of 

innts 


Numb*/ 

of 

centMS 


NOA 


Niunbor     Number 

of  of 

chUdraa        innt3 


Number 

of 

cwUms 


Fteal  yaw  1973  Mlimat* 

NUMbor      Ftumbw  Numbtr 

irf               of  oJ 

NOA        chMrH        grants  CMtirt 


Htwni 2,  3M,J« 

Maho 1,377.K7 

lOuum, „ IJ.*«.»«5 

Indtani «,9«3,8M 

l«N.              2.JM,t»2 

IUMat-...:._ 3,a0t»«4 

Kantucky „ 9. 447, 495 

Lauitlaae 1. 112. 131 

Mataa „ _ 1,818,432 

ItTiUtt.^ 3.  W.  370 

MtnackwaMa                          (,  Ttl,  321 

Muumo^::::: — : — j-KSi 

MWssippt 35.  (KO,  296 

MiuourT 8. 424.  »77 

Maalana 1. 1*4,349 

Nabrulu 1,  TK.  314 

Na«a<la <«.»» 

ftwHaMsMf*. Wl.OS; 

»awJ.f»a, 8,464,145 

NawManco ''^2? 

ftawVark 23,479^231 

North  CaraliM _ 9'5}i-2f 

North  Dakota 3S«,  255 

Ohio 10. 499,  359 

Oklab^M _ 5-?2-£S 

Orafon 'JS'S? 

Pacific  tr«a«  lafTHariaa S1S,527 

Paiiniih-il ?SlSi 

Paarto  Rice 6.  "3.  ?£ 

Rlrada  tit»tii -.  93«,526 

$o<itk  CaraHna. ^S?M?! 

SautbDakait            . 715,278 

T.ne»»aa...;.". 7J56.350 

Teua 15.M8,9»4 

Utab                      1,241,367 

VarmonL - !J^H! 

Vlrrr.  fHaa* "9,030 

Viritma fJlS'SiJ 

Wasbinitofl - J-JH-S 

Wast  VHiinia '•'•JJfS 

Wta-Mia „ 3.K.9S2 

Wyomint- 476.675 

Indians  and  mifrants 10,673,000 

Total  32*.  211. 696 


1.100 
1.264 

15.332 
6.541 
3.515 
2,223 

18.701 

10,727 
1,851 
4.360 
6.496 
9.914 
5.888 

31,213 
8,443 
1.102 
3.040 
260 
»45 
8,714 
3,981 

17,195 

16.034 
953 

14.544 

10,210 
1.906 
2,562 

13,002 
6,730 
1,280 

10.563 
974 

11.742 

22.069 

2.156 

896 

540 

5,655 

2,913 

5,697 

4,473 

845 

11.495 


4 

10 

47 

32 

26 

17 

62 

30 

19 

19 

33 

44 

35 

28 

19 

12 

IS 

3 

7 

31 

21 

62 

57 

13 

52 

27 

18 

8 

72 

5 

9 

2« 

9 

38 

91 

12 

8 

3 

42 

32 

31 

33 

7 

62 


68 

30 

408 

22! 

129 

50 

520 

194 

72 

142 

184 

352 

228 

497 

319 

32 

78 

10 

21 

226 

92 

385 

409 

20 

531 

268 

70 

88 

370 

257 

30 

142 

40 

309 

464 

55 

39 

13 

191 

115 

220 

lU 

22 

327 


1. 916. 332 

9SI,4«0 

14.714,882 

5,  647,  780 
3. 108, 671 
2. 947,  709 
8. 957, 406 
8,574.660 

1.  777, 972 
3.820.671 
6.906.667 
7. 821. 851 
4.027,097 

34.  394,  282 

8.  760,  736 

1.352,239 

1,863.622 

490,775 

913.  268 

8, 805.  746 

2,610,010 

23. 909. 933 

10.  02*.  058 

618.246 

11.391.525 

5  915.262 

2,  2St,  870 
SS4,788 

10. 657, 500 

6.  791, 139 

97.462 

6.  277. 101 

661,859 

8. 234. 81Q 

15.898,044 

1. 412. 464 

1.026.818 

723,056 

5. 228.  416 

4,331.955 

4.135.961 

4.339.826 

500,968 

12,214,000 


1.178 

3 

43 

1.194 

9 

30 

15.802 

45 

390 

7.254 

29 

233 

4,090 

21 

85 

2.454 

18 

57 

17  543 

56 

104 

11.506 

30 

94 

2.015 

17 

75 

4.144 

21 

129 

6.  1*6 

32 

173 

10.  241 

41 

317 

6.204 

29 

199 

31.010 

27 

470 

9,315 

16 

257 

1.802 

11 

42 

2,872 

13 

64 

396 

1 

14 

948 

6 

26 

7.533 

28 

217 

4,517 

18 

94 

13.665 

60 

337 

15,415 

54 

339 

1.226 

13 

17 

14,951 

49 

466 

8  554 

26 

257 

1.800 

17 

59 

2.400 

6 

61 

12.818 

69 

371 

6.622 

3 

258 

1.658 

10 

32 

8,948 

22 

141 

435 

7 

34 

11,273 

34 

279 

20.548 

88 

422 

2.038 

10 

46 

995 

5 

35 

790 

1 

13 

5,907 

43 

167 

3.802 

25 

121 

5.411 

25 

355 

5.372 

28 

157 

1.492 

7 

21 

11.136 

83 

432 

1,971,229 
992.676 

15.  244,  240 
5, 854. 307 
3.222,317 
3,055,245 
9.  277, 701 
8.91,15* 
1,813,960 
3, 885, 71* 
7.243.41* 
8,104,2*4 
4, 170, 202 

35.  (2*.  4*2 
8.797.527 
1,661,405 
1. 850. 189 
549,349 
930,316 
2. 116.  265 
2.706.5a 

24. 841,  798 

10.  390,  214 
637.798 

11.799,960 

6, 132, 778 

2.3*4.409 

574,304 

11,^45,005 
7.033,045 
1.025,3a 
6,504.393 
600,320 
8.524.686 

16.478,625 
1.457.67* 
1.071.165 
740.940 
5.416.735 
4. 474. 836 
4,283,954 
4, 495. 161 
610, 510 

12,669,000 


1,100 

4 

41 

1. 100 

9 

3t 

15,800 

46 

390 

7,300 

28 

233 

4,000 

21 

85 

2.800 

18 

57 

16.(00 

58 

IM 

11.300 

28 

» 

2.00* 

16 

75 

4.200 

19 

129 

(.200 

31 

173 

10,300 

42 

317 

6^200 

29 

199 

31.600 

27 

470 

0.500 

18 

257 

1.900 

9 

42 

2,100 

15 

(4 

400 

2 

U 

700 

6 

26 

7,200 

27 

217 

4.500 

18 

91 

13,600 

61 

337 

14,500 

54 

33) 

1.000 

12 

17 

14,900 

50 

4«« 

10,400 

25 

2S7 

1.800 

17 

SB 

2.100 

5 

il 

11.800 

69 

371 

6,700 

4 

258 

1.500 

9 

32 

8,aoe 

22 

141 

l.BOO 

7 

34 

12*00 

2« 

279 

21.300 

88 

422 

1.500 

9 

46 

'  aoo 

5 

35 

800 

1 

13 

5.900 

41 

167 

3,32t> 

25 

121 

5.400 

24 

356 

5.400 

27 

157 

1.400 

5 

21 

12,300 

84 

432 

390.914 


1.435    10,476   344,484,373 


388.803 


1,367  9,450      357,007.445         379.000         1.358 


9,450 


It  it  my  hope  that  within  the  next  year 
there  wlil  be  37.900  handicapped  children 
partidijatlng  with  normal  children  In 
Headvtart  prograuu  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. Farther.  I  hope  that  the  Office  of 
Child  DevelopmMit  will  work  closely  with 
the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  Handi- 
capped ao  that  their  expertise  and  ex- 
perience can  be  utilised  to  enrich  not 
only  the  new  handicawed  studento  but 
the  entire  Headstaurt  program. 

In  my  years  here  in  the  Congress  and 
in  the  State  legislature  I  have  come  to 
know  handlca{4>ed  children  and  their 
parenta.  I  have  learned  from  them  the 
terrible  impact  thai  being  excluded  from 
the  benefits  of  our  society  has  upod  their 
self-Identity.  To  open  the  door  through 
legislatiOD  such  as  this  is  an  Important 
beginning  but  I  call  upon  my  colleag\ie8 
and  all  thoee  concerned  about  the  handi- 
capped throughout  the  Nation  to  active- 
ly work  to  make  the  Intent  of  this  law  a 
reality  for  these  children. 

I  would  thinic  all  the  Members  could 
support  this  ledslaUoo.  There  were  two 
very  strong  objections  by  the  administra- 
tion, I  uDderstand,  to  the  conference  re- 
porX  as  we  first  agrwd  on  It.  One  was  with 
respect  to  the  Legal  OetTlceB  Corpora- 
tion. Bathei-  than  work  out  a  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  In  the  conference,  as  the 
dialnnan  has  indicated,  wc  Jost  dropped 
the  Legal  Servleea  Corporattan  and  we 
left  the  legal  services  exactly  as  It  is  in 
the  preeent  law.  I  still  have  a  desire  for 
aLegal  flerrloesCorporatkm  and  my  own 
fMing  It  the  administraticai  wants  it, 


but  we  can  bring  such  legislation  up  In 
the  next  Congress. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  there  ought  to 
be  a  separate  corporation  and  that  the 
:issue  of  accountability  be  thoroughly 
considered.  There  was  always  a  question 
as  we  considered  the  corporation  legisla- 
tion this  time  as  to  whether  board  mem- 
bers selection  procedures  in  both  the 
House-  and  Senate-passed  bUls  would  be 
free  to  vote  their  Independent,  personal 
feelings,  or  would  be  bound  to  reflect 
the  views.  Interests,  or  official  positions 
of  their  organizations.  At  best  they  would 
have  been  irrevo<»bIy  bound  by  formal 
resolatlon. 

The  President.  In  my  opinion,  should 
be  free  to  choose  the  most  qualified  per- 
sons available.  Obviously,  he  should  look 
to  bar  leado-ship  both  for  advice  and  for 
talent,  but  in  the  final  analysis  be  free 
to  decide  not  to  appoint  an  individual  if 
he  feels  that  that  individual  would  bring 
unnecess8a7  controversy  to  the  board,  in- 
ject partisan  politics,  or  be  antagonistic 
to  legal  services. 

There  was  a  difference  of  opinion  on 
this  issue  and  rather  thar.  get  into  that 
fight  here  I  think  we  did  the  right  thing 
by  dropping  it  out  of  the  conference  re- 
port which  was  the  right  of  conferees 
under  the  rules  jf  the  House. 

Second,  the  authori2:ation  figures  were 
much  higher  than  the  administration 
had  asked  for,  and  we  cut  those  back  to 
almost  the  administration's  budget  re- 
quest; $200  million  over  the  budget  rather 
than  WOO  million  per  year   I  think  this 


legislation  gives  OEO  flexibility  and  I 
hope  we  can  pass  it  so  tliat  the  peoide  in 
the  OEO  and  all  the  Communis  Action 
agencies  can  know  what  the  authoiisa- 
tion  is  they  are  going  to  operate  under 
for  2  years.  During  the  last  year  they  (h>- 
erated  without  an  authorisation  and 
have  been  under  an  appro:^rlation  which 
presumed  authorization. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  in  response 
to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  we 
went  way  out  in  the  majority  party  to 
meet  the  objectiwis  of  the  President.  I 
personally  witnessed  while  we  were  going 
on  imder  the  continuing  rest^ution,  that 
some  of  the  better  programs,  sach  as  the 
emergency  food  and  medical  care  pro- 
gram, for  instance,  were  being  entlrdy 
phased  out  in  certain  sections  of  the 
country  suid  we  were  not  able  to  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Meeds*. 

Mr.  MEEDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
first  conference  report  that  I  have  failed 
to  sign  in  the  number  of  times  I  have 
been  a  conferee  on  bills  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Lalx)r  of  the 
House,  and  this  win  be  the  first  time  that 
I  will  vote  against  the  authorization  for 
OEO  contained  In  this  craiference  re- 
port. 

I  do  so  as  a  symbol  of  my  extreme  dis- 
pleasure at  the  manner  tn  which  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  are  being 
bludgeoned — and  I  use  the  word  ad- 
visedly—bludgeoned by  the  White  House 
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Ml  this  bill,  and  p*tfticulariy  with  regard 
to  the  Legal  Services  Coorporatlon  which 
«as  in  the  original  GEO  bill. 

I  wo4ild  like  to  take  time  to  exjdaln 
the  history  of  that  legtelatlan  and  then 
leave  it  to  history  to  determine  who  really 
killed  the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

Ui  Speaker,  back  in  March— March 
18  to  be  exact— of  1«71,  100  Members 
of' this  body  and  of  the  other  body  intro- 
duced a  bill,  which  was  in  the  House 
HJl  6361.  We  introduced  the  bill  be- 
cause it  was  our  feeling  that  the  legal 
services  program  in  OEO.  while  one  o£ 
the  most  successful  of  all  the  OEO  pro- 
grams, ought  to  be  insulated  from  po- 
litical pressure,  but  not  isolated  from 
tlie  needs  of  the  poor. 

We  recognized,  and  I  believe  anyone 
who  has  studied  this  legislaUmi  and  the 
activity  carried  on  under  it  recognized, 
that  the  legal  services  program  is  a  con- 
troversial program. 

By  its  very  nature  it  is  controversial. 
All  the  more  reason  to  insulate  it  from 
political  pressure  if  it  is  going  to  work 
correctly.  So  we  set  out  to  do  this. 

Incidentally.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  do  this 
after  the  reconamendatlon  of  the  Ash 
Commission  of  President  Nixon  and  after 
the  recommendations  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  National  Bar  Asso- 
ciaUon,  the  Legal  Aid  Defenders  Associa- 
tion, and  every  other  recognized  bar  as- 
sociation in  the  United  States. 

At  the  time  we  introduced  that  bin 
the  administration  also  had  a  bill  intro- 
duced which  created  an  independent 
Legal  Services  Corporation.  These  two 
bills  varied  in  some  respects,  primarily 
in  two. 

First  of  aU,  there  were,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  almost  all  of  the  experts  who 
appeared  before  our  committee,  some 
very  serious  shortcomings  in  the  admln- 
Uration  bill  insofar  as  there  were  many 
instances  which  would  provide  tnterfer- 
moe  between  the  individual  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation  lawyers  and  their  cU- 
cnts.  My  recollection  is  there  were  at 
least  four  instances  in  which  we  had 
testimony  that  even  a  lawyer  accepting 
anployment  with  the  Legal  Service  Cor- 
poration under  these  circumstances 
night  well  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
professional  co<ie  of  ethics. 

Theee  two  bills  varied  in  one  other  very 
Importaut  reelect,  which  is  with  regard 
to  the  appointment  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, that  is.  the  people  Who  ran  or 
were  to  run  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. 

The  Mil  introduced  by  the  100  Mem- 
ber with  strong  bipartisan  support,  pro- 
vided primarily  that  some  of  the  selec- 
tions—I  t>^<"'t  five  of  them  at  tiiat  time — 
were  to  be  w"^"  by  the  President  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
one  was  to  be  made  by  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  and  others 
were  to  be  nmde  on  reconomendatlons  of 
the  client  and  the  community  and  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  lawyers,  and 
Others  were  to  be  made  because  those 
!)eople  wvn.  heads  of  national  bar  associ- 
rtions  and  were  recognized  as  having 
upported  and  worked  for  this  legislatkm. 
Under  the  administration  proposal  all 
c:  the  board  of  directors  were  to  have 


been  anpotaited  by  the  Prsstdent  with 
the  advice  and  consent  ot  the  Senate. 
The  only  adoHnitten  wae  that  no  oMre 
than  six  of  the  11  eoMld  have  been  from 
any  one  polltteal  party. 

We  had  extensive  hearings  not  only 
here  in  Washinston.  but  we  traveled,  as 
I  recall  it,  into  Louisiana,  California,  and 
a  number  of  other  places  and  beard  tes- 
timony on  this  legislation.  We  received 
the  w<»rd  from  the  White  House  that  the 
bill  that  the  100  MenUwrs,  the  bipartisan 
bill,  had  agreed  to,  was  unacceptable  par- 
ticularly because  of  the  composition  of 
this  board.  We  recognize  it  might  pro- 
vide some  problems  to  the  President  in 
exercising  his  prerogative.  We  entered 
into  rather  intensive  negotiatioas  be- 
tween some  of  the  Monbers  on  the  Dem- 
ocratic side  and  some  ot  the  Monbers  on 
the  Republican  side.  Tlieee  negatiatiooe 
were  carried  mi  in  entire  good  faith  on 
both  sides.  Particulau-ly  I  wish  to  com- 
mend the  gentlonan  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  SiTiGM) ,  the  gentleman  from  Mto- 
nesota  (Mr.  Qon),  the  goiUanan  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  EauDiaoBii),  for  the  fine 
cooperation  amd  good  will  which  they  ex- 
ercised in  attempting  to  rea<^  a  com- 
promise that  we  felt  would  be  acceptable. 
We  did  reach  that  compranise.  We 
reached  a  compromise  which  we  felt 
wo«ild  preserve  the  prerogatives  of  the 
President  and  yet  make  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices CorporatiMi  a  tnily  independent  cor- 
poraUon  in  the  aooae  that  it  would  be 
iTi«iii>Aiiri  from  pcdltlcal  activity  and  po- 
litical pressure.  We  brought  that  bill  to 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives  and  passed 
it  as  a  part  of  the  OEO  bill  by  a  very  sub- 
stantial margiiL. 

Indeed,  we  defeated  an  amendment  to 
cut  it  out  by  an  overwhdming  majority. 
And  it  is  my  rewAlection.  and  the  gentle- 
man can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  that 
the  minority  leokder  of  the  House  voted 
for  this  proposal  as  it  went  through  the 
House. 

It  was  part  of  the  OEO  bill  which  was 
vetoed  by  the  President.  As  the  efaairaan 
stated  earlier,  the  nttjor  objection  the 
Preektent  had  to  that  OBO  biU.  as  we  all 
know,  was  ttie  early  childhood  devekip- 
ment  program,  but  he  also  had  a  few 
choice  wards  for  the  Legal  Servtoes  Cor- 
poration, indicating  his  displeasure 
again  and  in  fact  saying  we  had  not  gone 
far  euMigh  in  protecting  his  prerogatives 
on  the  appotntmoit  of   this  board. 

So  after  the  veto  we  went  back  to  the 
drawing  board  again  witii  the  same 
people,  and  sought  a  f  urth^  c<]nipromise 
to  further  elevate  the  prerogatives  of  the 
President  and  to  lower  what  we  con- 
sidered to  be  the  insulation  for  a  fully 
independent  Legal  Services  Corporation, 
and  we  brought  that  back  to  the  House. 
We  were  told  that  the  prerogatives  of 
the  President  had  to  be  preserved  so  that 
only  he  could  aiwolnt  people  to  the 
board  of  directors — ^that  was  the  only 
way  that  we  could  mwlntaln  a  separation 
of  powers. 

I  just  happen  to  have  before  me  apoot 
six  mustrations.  the  RaOroad  Retire- 
ment Board,  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commissian.  the  Farmers  Land  Bank, 
the  communications  satelUte  program 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Assocla- 
tlcm,  and  others.  In  which  tbe  PresMoit 


has  not  ineisted  on  hta  oimiptete  prerog- 
ative with  regard  to  the  appointmcDt 
at  Commlsatooers.  So  I  think  that  argu- 
ment la  invalid.  ^     ^_^ 

But  ki  any  event  we  made  twrtbex 
compromtaes  and  we  brought  that  bill 
back  to  the  House  with  thoee  oompro- 
ndaes,  and  passed  it  again  through  the 
House,  and  the  Senate  was  doing  the 
same  thing,  a  bill  very  similar  to  ours 
was  being  again  passed  through  the  Sen- 
ate. We  went  into  confeieice  and 
reached  agreement  again,  after  oomiKt>- 
raising  and.  I  might  say,  we  even  went 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate bills  to  reach  that  compromise,  wc 
went  further  in  the  President's  direction 
than  either  the  Ho(»e  or  the  Senate  bills. 
and  would  have  had  a  bill  here,  which 
provided  even  more  concessions  to  the 

Presidettt.  

After  a  while,  during  which  some  ex- 
treme pteMures  were  brought  upon  the 
Senate  by  the  White  House,  the  Senate 
asked  for  another  conference — 

•me  SPEAKSL  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman f  z«>m  Washington  has  expired. 

Mr  PERKINa  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
additional  stlnvtes  to  the  gentiennan 
from  Wa8hlngt4»  (Mr.  MDBS) . 

Mr.  MKQ36.  As  I  started  to  say,  tl^ 
Senate  asked  for  a  finther  conference, 
the  conferees  were  again  appcnnted,  and 
we  went  back  to  conference  withoat  hay- 
ing brought  this  bin  even  to  the  floor.  At 
that  time  we  were  informed  that  the 
White  Howe  taMfieated  that  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  even  in  the  shape 
it  was  in  then,  was  still  anaccoTtable, 
and  that  if  it  passed  in  thai  form  the 
Presidnt  would  veto  it— and  we^d  this 
on  pretty  good  aatlaority.  My  preferoMe 
^nM^y^  been  to  paas  the  bmand  let 
the  President  veto  it,  because,  yon  know, 
if  he  is  goinc  to  kill  ^^^H^^^ 
program  It  ought  at  l«i**«  buried  to 
the  White  Houk.  and  no*  here  in  the 
Congress,  but  I  was  a  minority  o'  »f 
conferees.  The  eenferees  •*'*^li?r*! 
than  going  as  far  as  the  PresideM 
wanted  to  to  with  his  appointmeit  of 
tbe  board,  to  cot  out  the  legal  services 
program  entire. 

Mow.  It  is  a  Und  of  a  bad  ^oieeof 
alternatives,  but  I  must  B»y  t^.  P«- 
sented  with  the  alternatives  that  the 
President  laid  down,  and  the  type  of 
board  he  womted,  and  the  type  ^vro- 
nam  that  presently  exists,  the  present 
Srogimm  is  probably  th«bOBt  b^caasewe 
at  least  have  some  overright  anttaorlty. 
But  to  do  so-to  go  as  far  as  the  presi- 
dent wanted  to  go  to  sign  tt»«^b"^^  »» 
seons  to  me  would  be  to  abandon  tne 
very  reason  f «r  mating  an  todepsndent 
Services  Corponttion  beeaase  it 
„,»  not  be  liMiepenrtrnt  at  that  tisae. 
I  do  not  fault  my  ooUowues  on  etthor 
side  of  this  aisle.  Indeed.  I  have  high 
pniM  for  some  of  the  Members  on  the 
RflFiiW^^"  side  who  wotk«d  very  hard. 
fapt'»4i^fr  the  gentlenan  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Ssosia).  the  gmtleman  from 
■niiTinu  CMr.  jbLBBBOi*) .  asd  tlae  gentle- 
man  from  MlnneaoU  (Mr.  Qprni  to  get 
a  bin  and  to  tet  an  accentafeic  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  But  I  do  fatilt  the 
Presldeit  of  the  United  BUtM  Sor  the 
pressure  that  was  brought  on  t2iese  con- 
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fez«M  to  knock  this  Legal  Services  Cor- 
pormtiaa  out. 

I  think  the  record  oui^t  to  be  amply 
clear  that  the  total  respoosibllity  t<x 
MiiiTig  In  1073  the  Legal  Services  Ctx- 
poratloc  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
White  House — and  not  the  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
problems  that  we  have  with  the  Legal 
Servloes  Corp.,  of  course.  Is  trying  to  in- 
sulate It  from  p<^tieal  pressure — and 
that  Is  what  we  want  to  do  and  what  we 
have  daae  in  the  past  to  insulate  slmilar 
organlxations  from  political  pressure  Is 
to  have  the  board  members  appointed  by 
the  President  and  then  that  they  be  con- 
firmed by  the  Senate.  This  is  what  the 
Presidents  Corporation  would  have  done. 

There  is  another  question  of  account- 
ability as  welL  While  we  have  high  re- 
gard for  organizations  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  the  Association  of 
American  Law  Schools,  the  National  Bar 
Association,  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defenders  Association  and  the  American 
Trial  Lawyers  Association — there  is  still 
the  qiuestlcn  of  their  acco'incability. 

In  our  governmental  system,  we  usual- 
ly make  those  who  are  responsible  for 
administering  a  program  for  which  Fed- 
eral funds  are  appropriated  accountable 
through  us  to  the  taxpayers.  We  have, 
of  course,  the  Qeneral  Accounting  OfBce 
M  an  arm  of  the  Congress.  But  the  basic 
argument  is  accoimtability  during  ad- 
ministration not  a  checkup  afterwards. 

The  administration  wanted  their  legal 
services  corporation — and  that  is  what 
they  wanted  in  place  of  what  we  had 
agreed  to  originally  In  conference.  They 
ielt  that  that  would  provide  for  the  ac- 
countability. But  as  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  indicated,  we  could  not 
agree  In  conference  on  the  kind  of  cor- 
poration that  could  get  by  both  the 
Congress  and  the  White  House  and, 
therefore,  it  was  a  move  on  the  part  of 
the  conferees  to  drop  the  corp<H«tlon  at 
this  time — and  not  the  White  House. 

That  was  the  only  thing  that  we  could 
Bigree  on  in  conference — that  could  be 
agreed  on  both  In  conference  and  in  the 
White  House.  That  is  why  we  bring  this 
report  to  you  now. 

Next  year,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  I 
would  like  to  see  us  work  out  a  COTpora- 
tion.  but  there  is  still  going  to  be  an  is- 
sue before  us— the  issue  of  SMXoont- 
abUlty — who  win  be  responsible  or  how 
will  they  be  responsible  to  the  taxpayers 
«ho  piit  up  the  money  lor  these  pro- 
grams? 

Legal  services  attorneys  are  different 
from  other  attorneys.  Other  attorneys  in 
tmvate  practice  are  responsible  to  their 
clients  and  to  their  law  firm,  if  they  be- 
long to  a  law  firm. 

But  In  this  case,  they  are  being  paid  l^ 
the  Federal  Government  and  in  this  way 
we  are  writing  really  a  new  chapter  each 
year  as  this  program  develops.  I  believe 
it  Is  an  absolute  necessity  for  the  poor  to 
be  able  to  have  the  legal  services  ox  the 
serrloas  <rf  an  attonieiy  Just  Uke  anyone 
else  who  can  afrord  it.  That  is  why  I  am 
pteMd  that  we  have  onbarked  on  this 
experiment.  The  last  chapter  has  not 
been  written  yet,  and  I  think  we  will  Just 


have  to  wait  for  the  next  Congress  to 
doit. 

This  bill  is  much  bettor  than  the  House 
passed  bill  from  my  view.  As  I  said.  It 
drops  the  corporatlMi,  so  we  do  not  have 
that  conflict  before  us  now  and  it  reduces 
substantially  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations. 

As  I  was  going  over  the  figures,  I  see 
that  we  have  $2,369.3  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1973  as  compared  to  $3,090  billion 
in  the  first  conference  reported  bill.  This 
represents  a  reduction  of  over  |700 
million. 

It  is  well  within  the  budget  ball  park. 
I  am  satisfied  with  this  legislation. 

I  did  not  vote  for  the  bill  when  it  went 
through  the  House,  but  I  think  it  Is  such 
a  vast  improvement  over  what  we  passed 
in  the  House,  that  I  am  certainly  con- 
strained not  only  to  vote  for  it  but  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  appreciate  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota's yielding. 

I  should  like  to  clarify,  if  I  might,  the 
figures  that  have  been  used  here.  As  I 
understand  it.  the  budget  request  of  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  yew  1973  was 
$2,168.2  million? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  In  the  con- 
ference report  which  Is  before  us  now.  the 
authorization  is  $2,369.3  million? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  the  con- 
ference report  that  was  originally  pro- 
posed but  never  acted  on  by  the  House 
was  for  $3,090.2  million? 

Mr.  QUIE.  As  I  reawl  it  over,  that  is  a 
correct  fig\ire  from  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  The  net  re- 
sult is  that  the  conference  report  for  the 
authorization  before  us  now  is  roughly 
$700  million  less  than  the  originally  pro- 
posed conference  report? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  And  roughly 
$200  million  in  authorization  above  the 
proposed  appropriation  for  fiscal  year 
1973? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  gentleman  Is  correct. 

I  would  also  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
our  committee  has  probably  done  better 
on  this  conference  report  in  staying  close 
to  the  budget  request  than  on  any  piece 
of  legislation  we  have  brought  before  the 
Hoiise. 

Mr.  PERBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tlemsm  from  Washington  (Mr.  Mzeds>, 
who  was  in  the  well  a  moment  ago  de- 
plored the  fswt  that  provision  for  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation,  had  been 
stricken  from  the  conference  report.  Next. 
I  listened  carefully  to  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  Mr.  Qtnx — who  stated 
that  one  of  the  faults  with  the  corpora- 
tion was  its  lack  of  accountability  to  the 
Congress.  I  agree  with  the  latter  view. 
The  Legal  Services  Corporation  provides 
for  little  or  no  control  by  Congress. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  may  be  won- 
dering why  I  am  taking  this  time.  The 


reason  Is  that  I  Just  want  to  be  rare  and 
certain  that  the  Legal  Services  Oonxxra- 
tlon  Is  dead.  It  Is  sort  of  Uke  ^ttng  a 
funeral  home,  not  to  pay  your  respects 
or  condolences,  but  to  be  certain  and 
positive  that  the  reports  of  the  demise 
of  the  alleged  deceased  is  accurate. 

I  want  to  be  sure  that  there  is  no  Legal 

Services  Corporation  in  this  conference 

report;  is  that  correct.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  Is  gone.  We  go 

back  to  the  old  law,  the  present  law. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Well  I  want  to  add  that 
the  Congress  hsis  had  a  most  xmf  ortimate 
experience  with  creating  corporations.  In 
the  matter  of  the  Postal  Corporation  or 
Postal  Service  as  it  is  sometimes  called  we 
created  something  like  a  corporation  re- 
plete with  officers  and  directors  but  the 
Congress  lost  all  contact  and  control. 
Today  the  Service  can  bring  people  from 
anywhere  in  the  United  States  and  put 
them  into  postal  Jobs  in  any  of  our  dis- 
tricts. 

As  we  imderstand,  this  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  It  Is  completely  beyond  ac- 
countability to  the  Congress.  They  could 
appoint  someone  like  the  notorious  Wil- 
liam Kunstler,  or  a  person  with  similar 
views  and  pay  him  a  salary  of  $100,000  a 
year  and  none  of  us  In  the  Congress 
could  do  anything  about  it;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
have  gone  that  far. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  You  would  agree  there 
Is  the  possibility ;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  hardly  think  so.  The 
Legal  Services  Corporation  is  a  dead 
duck  now. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

One  more  comment.  When  this  bill  was 
before  the  House  I  was  with  the  gentle- 
man on  the  fimding  for  our  older  cit- 
izens; yet  with  this  improvement  we  stUl 
have  some  grave  doubts  about  the  ad- 
ministration of  portions  of  the  program. 
Perhaps  the  gentleman  knows,  and  I 
hope  my  fellow  Members  know,  that  we 
happen  to  have  had  the  Job  of  chairing 
the  Subcommittee  on  Government  Op- 
erations which  has  been  looking  Into 
the  matter  of  60  students  who  are  travel- 
ing over  in  Etirope  on  poverty  funds.  I 
can  report  we  wlU  continue  this  Inquiry 
next  week.  At  this  point  It  looks  like 
nearly  half  of  those  or  at  least  more  than 
a  third  did  not  come  from  families  with- 
in the  established  poverty  guidelines. 
Also  there  is  some  evidence  that  those 
who  mtule  the  trip  were  related  to  em- 
ployees and/or  members  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Monmouth,  N.J.,  com- 
munity action  program. 

We  all  recognize  the  worthwhile  over- 
all goals  of  the  poverty  program.  Is  it  the 
gentleman's  concliosion,  and  you  have 
been  familiar  with  the  program  for  years 
that  the  administration  and  manage- 
ment have  improved  over  the  years,  with 
the  exceptions,  of  course,  of  some  few 
incidents  like  these  stiulents  Improperly 
traveling  abroad?  It  has  been  my  obser- 
vation the  administration  of  the  poverty 
program  has  come  a  long  way  in  Its  im- 
provement since  the  early  days  when  we 
had  the  LeRoy  Jonee  llieatre— the 
"hate-white  theatre"— In  New  York,  and 
other  things  of  that  kind. 
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Ur  PERKINS.  Let  me  state  to  my  dis- 
yoguiabed  ooUeitgue  that  the  CongreiiB 

In  my  Judgment  never  intended  any  inch 
administration  of  any  program  of  that 
type.  It  was  an  error  on  the  part  of  some- 
one As  I  understand  the  situation,  as 
joon  as  the  OfBce  of  Economic  Opportu- 
nity found  out  about  the  proposal,  they 
canceled  out  the  grant,  which  they  should 
have  done  forthwith.  That  Is  what  I  un- 
derstand, that  they  did  this. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  That  points  up  the 
Importance  of  the  Governor  of  a  State 
retaining  a  veto  over  such  programs  as 
legal  services.  As  I  understand  it  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  Jersey  vetoed  or  canceled 
the  funds  tor  grants  for  the  «0  students 
to  travel  abroad  as  a  part  of  the  poverty 
program.  

Mr.  PERKINS.  Ttit  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  . 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  Inquire  about  the  language  which 
we  find  on  page  15  of  this  report,  entitled 
"Rural  Piogranu."  Under  this  legislation 
we  have  listed  a  series  of  activities  that 
the  OBO  can  carry  <»  as  a  supplement  to 
existing  simOar  programs  under  agricul- 
tural law. 

The  first  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  is  this: 
How  does  this  program  differ  from  the 
I^krmers  Home  Administration  law  on 
the  books  or  the  new  Rural  Devel<vment 
Act  which  was  signed  into  Uw  last  wedc? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  talking  about  the 
language  on  page  15  of  the  report,  part 
B— "Rural  Programs,"  starting  with  the 
'Statement  at  Purpose"  and  then  I  will 
get  to  the  "Financial  Aasistanoe"  part  of 
It  How  does  this  differ  f rmn  existing  law 
imder  the  Fanners  Home  or  the  new 
Rural  Development  Act? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  this  is  a  proviskm 
that  was  in  the  Senate  bill.  It  was  not  In 
the  House  blU.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
it  In  conference. 

Mr.  KYL.  But  how  does  it  differ  frcun 
existing  law?  I  do  not  care  where  It 
started.  I  want  to  know  what  it  means. 
I  am  talking  about  section  722(a)  which 
says: 

Ttxe  Dlrectar  Is  authorised  to  provide 
llnanclal    aaelst«nc«    Incladtnc    loans  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  does  it  ixuhide  grants?  It 
says  "including  loans." 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  construe  that  to 
mean  loans  as  well  as  grants. 

Mr.  KYL.  It  is  the  gentleman's  opin- 
ion and  the  committee's  opinion  that 
these  funds  will  all  be  disbursed  as  loans 
and  not  grants? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  construe  this  sen- 
tence, even  though  it  uses  the  words 
"including  loans"  to  mean  both. 

Mr.  KYL.  U  that  Is  firm  in  legisla- 
tive history,  let  us  move  forward.  Is  tt 
assumed  OEO  would  consolidate  the 
Fanners  Home  Administratkm  loans? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  Farmers  Adminis- 
tration administers  this  program  nere, 
as  I  understand,  through  delegations. 
Ttils  has  made  some  change  from  the 
present  program,  presently  administered 
by  the  Fanners  Home  Admlntetratioa. 


Mr, 

the 
Mr 


KYL. 


Is  thia  an  amendment  to 
AdBolntetratkn  Act? 
No.  It  Is  the  OEO 
bH$  the  jmicram  Is  cur- 
natlr  opented  bf  the  Fanners  Home 
Admlnl^ratUm. 

Mr.  KYU  But  aU  this  language  on 
page  15  involving  all  this  action  could 
be  administered  by  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration? And  it  will  be  administered 
by  OEO? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Section  28  ot  the  oon- 
ferenoe  report  spedflcally  prohibits  the 
delegation  of  title  vn. 

Mr.  KYL.  Biay  I  ask  a  further  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  from  the  out- 
set the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  when 
first  enacted  Into  law  in  1964  had  a  rural 
program  In  the  bOl.  and  that  program 
was  delegated  to  the  Fanners  Home  Ad- 
ministration to  administer,  nils  makes 
some  amendments. 

Mr.  KYL.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
further,  when  it  comes  to  estahlishing 
new  industries,  and  so  forth,  is  there  an 
antlpiracy  provision  attached  to  this 
legislation? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  that  there  is  no  such 
provision,  as  I  read  it.  We  have  very  lit- 
tle industry  in  the  rural  areas.  Tills  is  an 
incentive,  as  I  see  it,  to  try  to  attract 
industry  to  those  areas. 

Mr.  KYL.  This  originated  in  the  Senate 
or  in  the  House  or  somewhere  dae.  Does 
the  gentleman  say  that  U  a  new  indus- 
try is  set  up  in  a  new  area,  wc  will  pay  no 
attention  to  whether  they  steal  that  in- 
dustry from  some  other  area  of  the  coun- 
try or  not? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  make  this  state- 
ment. There  is  no  piracy  here  involved. 
This  is  trying  to  make  loans  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  some  industry  where 
they  do  not  have  industry.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  are  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul 
with  a  provision  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  KYL.  When  the  rural  devtloQ- 
ment  bill  was  before  the  House,  the 
House  aiH^arently  did  not  buy  that,  and 
Insisted  that  we  have  a  strong  vfovUkm. 

A  moment  ago  the  chairman  pdd  that 
these  were  all  loans,  not  grants.  If  the 
gentleman  wHl  look  at  subparagraph  (b) , 
he  will  see  it  says: 

Dm  Dlnctor  !■  atithartaed  to  pro* hie  fi- 
nancial aBststanae  to  k>cal  oooperatlvw  asso- 
ctattona — 

And  so  on,  and  then  this  language: 
for  tbe  purpose  of  defraying  all  or  part  of  tbe 
costs  of  establishing  and  operating  ooopera- 
tlTe  programs  for  fanning,  purt^aslng,  martc- 
etlng,  processing — 

And  so  forth. 

Are  those  loans,  or  are  they  grants? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  The  costs  which  may 
be  defrayed  are  specifically  listed  in  sec- 
tion 722(b).  

•nie  SPEAKER.  Ilie  time  of  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
gentleman  3  additional  mlnutea. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentieman  fran  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  Is  broader  lan- 
guage. It  could  be  a  defraying  of  aU  or 
part  of  the  costs  of  establishing  and  op- 
erating cooperative  programs  for  farm- 


ing, purchasing,  mai^ettag.  pi  ofieiilnfc 
and  to  improve  thetr  Income  as  produc- 
ers, et  oetenL  It  also  says: 

Ooata  wtikita  wmf  ba  (Mirayed  abaO  Include 
but  mt  be  Umltad  to— 

(1)  admlntstraUva  oosto  of  staff  and  orer- 
bead; 

(3)  ooata  at  planning  and  drreloplng  new 
et&teipilaee: 

(S)  ooati  at  aoqoUlng  technical  aailstanfe; 
and 

(4)  Initial  capital  wlMre  tt  la  detannlned 
by  the  Director  that  the  poverty  et  the  faml- 
lim  partlctpatliig  In  the  program  and  the 
social  conditions  ot  the  rural  araa  raqxilre 
such  ataltrfenre. 

Mr.  KYL.  Let  me  ask  the  chairman 
another  qmestian. 

If  I  get  IS  low-Income  farmers  to- 
gether in  my  area,  and  they  decide  to 
torn  a  eooperattve  for  the  purpoee  of 
buying  and  selUoK.  am  I  to  imdecatand 
that  under  this  language  the  Ocvem- 
ment  can  pay  all  of  their  admfailatrative 
coats,  stafflnc.  ovctiwad.  and  develop- 
ment costs  ot  the  cntennrlM,  aa  weH  as 
the  easts  of  aoquirinc  terhnieal  asitet- 
ance  and  initial  capital?  Could  aU  of 
that  come  forth  under  thia  pragram? 

Mr.  PERKIN8.  Dtader  the  langnace  it 
is  broad  f«'g*«  to  make  loans  to  cover 
the  whole  sitttatian. 

Mr.  KYL.  Loans  or  grants? 

Mr.  PERKXNB.  Loans  and  grants  to 
covw  the  situattan 

Mr.  KYU  Are  these  loans  or  grants, 
or  are  they  both? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  my  construction 
oi  the  whole  aeetion  that  loans  and 
grants  are  intended. 

Mr.  KYL.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Mlmiesota  his  construction  of  the 
langtiage  in  this  bill?  Is  it  all  loans  with 
no  grants? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  cannot  read  it  that  way 
myaelf.  because  I  see  it  Is  left  open. 

The  gentieman  from  Kentucky  refers 
to  the  fact  that  this  Is  like  the  old  law. 
That  I  have  not  refreshed  myaelf  on.  as 
to  whether  that  is  a  law  which  provides 
for  grants  or  not. 

On  the  aid  to  cooperatives,  groups  of 
poor  fanners  can  get  together  now  under 
what  was  the  law.  We  do  not  have  a 
present  law  under  OEO,  because  that  aU 
expired.  Under  that  law,  they  could  run 
a  cooperative.  I  doubt  they  were  limited 
to  loans. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Sfteaket,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  wc  have 
had  loans  in  the  original  act  ew  since 
we  enacted  the  act  in  1964. 1  do  not  know 
whether  they  intended  any  grants  here 
or  not.  In  ray  judgment,  tt  is  loose  lan- 
guage. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  suggest,  from  a  reading  of 
tbe  articles  of  the  cooperatives,  there  was 
grant  money  involved.  I  woaki  be  glad 
to  stand  connected,  but  that  is  my  reool- 
leetion.  It  seems  to  me  this  authority  was 
the  salvation  of  all  the  authorities  in  the 
present  law.  lliere  is  some  addltiimal 
autbocltar,  because  if  you  will  turn  over  to 
parte  on  the  sqpport  programi.  it  spells 
out  there  in  seetton  731(c)  that  the  di- 
rector shaB  provide  dlreetly  or  through 
gnnts,  oontraets.  <»■  other  arrangements 
such  technical  assistance  and  tomlnlng 
at  personnel,  and  so  forth.  There  it  is 
clear  and  it  is  spelled  ouC  and  ve  know 
what  they  are  talking  about.  Tou  are 
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referring  to  part  (b>  of  section  722  where 
the  director  la  authwlzed  to  provide 
financial  assistance  to  local  cooperative 
aasodatlonB.  It  was  my  aasumptioo  that 
it  was  being  done  the  way  It  was  under 
the  old  law  and  therefore  I  thought  li 
was  being  done  through  grants. 

Mr  KYL.  Win  the  gentleman  from 
MinnesoU  say  that  the  administratioi 
under  this  act  would  be  under  the  Agrl- 
ciilture  Department  unless  there  was 
specific  delegation  to  the  OEO? 

Mr  QUIE.  I  would  say  it  would  be  iw- 
der  the  OEO  unless  there  was  a  specific 
delegation  by  the  OEO  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Pindliy). 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

cm  that  same  point— and  I  hope  Uie 
genUeman  from  Iowa  will  stay  here  for 
this  discussion— I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  It  would  be  entirely  possible  for  15 
well-to-do  farmers  to  form  a  coopera- 
tive under  the  language,  at  least  as  a 
casual  reading  would  so  interpret  it,  be- 
cause it  does  not  limit  participation  in 
the  cooperatives  to  low-income  farmers 
but  simply  says  that  these  may  be  as- 
sisted in  rural  areas  containing  concen- 
trations or  substantial  numbers  of  low- 
incwne  persons.  The  "low  Income"  refers 
to  areas  and  not  to  those  eligible  to  take 
part  In  the  cooperative's  formation.  I 
do  not  see  how  this  can  be  read  other 
than  to  authorize  a  grant  of  substantial 
amounts  of  money  to  cooperatives.  It 
says  an  or  part  of  the  cost  of  establish- 
ing and  operating  the  cooperative  pro- 
grams for  abstract  purposes. 

Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wisconsin.  Will  the 
gentieman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PTNDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man. 


Mr.  STEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  May  I 
again  go  back  to  the  point  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  made?  This  Is 
not  new  authority.  Since  its  inception 
in  the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  it  has 
had  authority  In  rural  areas  and  in  those 
sections  of  the  country  with  substantial 
concentrations  of  low-Income  families, 
such  as  in  Hawaii.  New  Mexico.  Alabama, 
uid  a  number  of  States  across  the  coun- 
try in  which  cooperatives  have  been 
formed  and  loans  have  been  granted. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  genUeman  say 
with  certainty  that  this  is  the  language 
that  has  been  on  the  books  previously, 
or  U  It  a  redraft  of  this  language? 

Mr.  STKiaKR  of  Wisconsin.  No.  I  can- 
not say  with  certainty,  because  I  do  not 
have  a  copy  of  the  OEO  Act  in  front  of 
me,  but  without  being  able  to  tell  you  for 
certain  which  words  have  changed,  it 
is  a  restatonent  of  the  present  act.  I  do 
understand,  however,  that  the  present 
act  authorlMS  loans  only. 

lii.  FINDLEY.  It  seems  to  me  to  be 
wide  open  authority.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
limitation  of  funds,  but  within  the  money 
avaUable  it  permiU  the  director  of  OBO 
certainly  to  finance  a  multitude  of  opera- 
tions in  areas  where  cooperatives  may 
be  formed. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Will  the  gentieman 
yield  to  me?  ^  ,^ 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Yes.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentieman. 


Mr.  PERKINS.  The  Intent  of  this  pro- 
gram was  to  help  the  poor  farmers  and 
cooperatives  and  not  permit  the  well- 
to-do  cooperatives  or  farmers  to  operate 
under  this  program.  It  specifically  refers 
to  low-income  farmers.  Of  course,  that 
is  reasonable,  that  a  farmer  would  be 
able  to  receive  something  under  this  act 
if  he  qualifies. 

This  is  BXi  amendment  to  the  original 
bill  And  if  you  will  notice  in  that  pam- 
graph  there,  section  722,  it  is  clearly 
10€Uis,  and  especially  section  722ia> 
where  we  provide  financial  assistance 
"including  loans  having  a  maximum 
maturity  of  15  years  and  in  amounts  not 
resulting  in  an  aggregate  principal  in- 
debtedness of  more  than  $3,500  at  any 
one  time,  to  any  low-income  rural  fam- 
ily where,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Di- 
rector, such  financial  assistance  has  a 
reasonable  possibility  of  effecting  a  per- 
manent increase  in  the  income  of  such 
families." 

That  L  clearly  a  loan,  and  cannot  be 
made  to  wealthy  farmers. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  The  language  to  which 
I  ref errred  was  subsection  <  b  i ,  and  as  far 
as  I  can  see  there  Is  no  direct  relation- 
ship between  (a)  and  (b).  Subsection  fb> 
authorizes  very  clearly  the  granting  of 
sums  to  provide  all  or  part  of  the  cost 
of  operating  cooperatives,  and  it  does  not 
restrict  such  cooperatives  to  low-income 
persons. 

Mr.  PERBUNS.  It  says: 
The  Director  la  authorized  to  provide 
flnmnclal  *Ml»tance  to  local  cooperative 
aMoclatlons  in  rural  areas  containing  con- 
centratlona  or  substantial  numbers  of 
low- Income    persons    for    the    purpose^ 

And  so  forth. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  refers  to  the  area 
and  Is  not  a  qualification  for  participa- 
tion In  the  cooperative. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  I  would  say  that  if  you 
go  down  to  where  It  says : 

Costs  which  may  be  defrayed  shall  Include 
but  not  be  limited 


And  then  go  to  (4i ,  it  says: 
InltUl  capital  where  It  Is  determined  by  the 
Director  that  the  poverty  of  the  families  par- 
ticipating In  the  program  and  the  social  con- 
ditions of  the  rural  area  require  such  assist- 
ance. 


I  think  Uie  interpretation  of  that  would 
be  that,  first,  the  family  has  to  be  in 
poverty  and,  secondly,  it  has  to  be  in  an 
area  where  there  is  a  general  condition 
of  poverty.  It  cannot  be  where  there  are 
some  poor  families  in  areas  where  there 
is  affluence.  If  there  is  such  a  thing  in 
rural  areas. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  want  to  say  to  the 
genUeman  further  that  that  may  be  the 
intention,  but  the  least  that  can  be  said 
about  this  section  Is  that  it  was  very 
sloppily  drawn  because  the  words  which 
precede  Items  (1).  <2),  (3).  and  (4)  say 
"Costs  which  may  be  defrayed  shall  in- 
clude but  not  be  limited  to—". 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  know. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yldd  further? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  fiuiJier  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kraitucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  I^peaker.  section 
723(a)  under  "Limitations  on  Assist- 
ance" aays: 


No  financial  assistance  shall  be  provided 
under  this  part  unless  the  Director  determines 
that— 

and  I  think  this  clarifies  it — 
( 1 )     any    cooperative    association    receiving 
assistance  has  a  minimum  of  fifteen  active 
members,  a  majority  of  which  are  low-Income 
rural  persons; 

That  is  a  limitation  that  applies  to  the 
whole  of  section  722(a)  and  722(b). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  disinguished  genUe- 
woman  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  GaiKN). 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  thank  the  genUeman  for  yielding  me 
this  time  so  that  I  may  ask  three  ques- 
tions. 

First,  the  chairman,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pirkiks).  I  am 
sure  recalls  the  amendment  which  he 
offered  in  committee  for  a  new  housing 
program  under  OEO  for  the  poor  in 
rural  America. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  is  correct. 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Is  that  still 
in  the  conference  report? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  That  Is  in  the  confer- 
ence report? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Is  there  any 
provision  for  coordinating  this  new 
housing  program  for  rural  people  with 
the  multiplicity  of  other  housing  pro- 
grams we  already  have  for  rural  Amer- 
ica? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  that  this  was 
suggested,  planned,  and  formulated  by 
rural  Americans  from  North  Carolina. 
Wisconsin,  and  other  States  who  came 
before  the  committee  saying  that  the 
present  niral  housing  programs  were 
completely  inadequate  and  not  working, 
and  there  was  just  enough  money  here  In 
the  authorization  for  the  $10  million  for 
an  experiment  by  the  OEO.  The  rural 
areas  of  the  country  by  and  large  have 
been  bypassed  completely  by  the  Fed- 
eral housing  efforts. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  remember, 
the  time  the  genUeman  offered  it.  I 
called  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  and  asked  how  many  housing 
programs  we  had  for  rural  America  and 
the  answer  from  the  chief  of  staff 
was— "Oh.  a  slew  of  them." 

I  said.  "How  much  did  we  spend  last 
year?"  It  was  several  hundred  million 
dollars — I  have  forgotten  how  much. 

Does  the  genUeman  feel  that  with  the 
several  programs  we  already  have  and 
with  several  hundred  million  dollars 
being  spent  that  if  they  wUl  not  work, 
that  now  with  a  new  program  under  a 
new  agency— OEO—  with  $10  million  it 
will  work.  It  will  eat  up  new  administra- 
tive costs  in  the  new  bureau  or  agency— 
that  we  can  be  sure  of. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  This  Is  more  or  less  an 
experiment.  I  think  the  money  will  be 
well  expended  and  I  hope  the  money  is 
appropriated  In  order  to  allow  some  dem- 
onstration project*  that  will  prove 
beneficial  to  rural  America  insofar  as 
housing  is  craicemed. 

In  my  area,  the  Appalachian  area, 
housing  is  the  greatest  inroldem  that  we 
have  and  the  other  programs  have  not 
worked  in  the  rural  Appalachian  area. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
chairman.  Though,  I  am  not  persuaded 
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A  "war  on  poverty"  housing  program 
!rill  better  Insure  good  programs  ttoan 
mm  or  Farmers  Hwne  Administration 
housing  programs.  The  second  question 
mes  to  Uie  tendency  on  the  part  of  tiie 
OEO  experts  to  ti^nsport  youngsters  to 
various  parts  of  Uie  world  wiUi  taxpay- 
ers' dollars.  The  most  recent  aie  which 
has  created  a  great  deal  of  press  com- 
ment Is  in  regard  to  the  67  youngsters 
from  New  Jersey  who  were  taken  on  a 
trip  to  Europe  and  to  Africa  wiUi  "War 
nn  Poverty"  funds.  The  chairman  may 
Sail  Uial  a  few  years  ago  Uie  OEO  took 
a  group  of  youngsters  to  South  America 
for  the  summer  months  and  the  expla- 
Stion  from  Uie  Director  of  Uie  OBO  at 
that  time  was  to  give  them  cultural  ad- 
vantages—that rich  young  people  trav- 
eled abroad— why  was  it  not  aU  right  for 
poor  children  to  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunities? .    ^      . 

If  the  chairman  recalls,  I  offered  an 
amendment  designed  to  stop  this  travel- 
ing abroad  at  taxpayers  expense— un- 
less It  was  to  become  Federal  pohcy  to 
provide  funds  for  aU  young  people  to 
travel  abroad  courtesy  of  the  American 
taxpayers. 

Then  there  was  a  more  recent  inci- 
dent where  the  OEO  brought  presiden- 
tial scholars  who  qualified  under  the 
poverty  guidelines— brought  them  to 
Washington  with  all  theh:  expenses  paid 
while  other  presidential  scholars  in  my 
area  and  in  other  areas  had  to  work 
during  the  simamer  picking  beans  and 
berries  and  working  in  various  kinds  of 
activities  to  pay  for  their  trip  back  here 
and  to  pay  for  their  expenses  even 
though  they  were  also  presidential 
scholars.  But  OEO  paid  for  the  selected 
ones. 

I  can  recall  these  three  instances  and 
I  suspect  that  for  everyone  that  we  know 
about,  there  are  others  that  happen. 

Would  the  chairman  tell  me — is  there 
anything  in  the  conference  report  that 
would  prevent — I  mean  an  affirmative 
action  or  statement  on  the  part  of  the 
conferees  that  the  OEO  is  forbidden 
from  spending  poverty  fimds  to  take 
yoimgsters  to  foreign  coimtries  for  the 
summer  or  other  times,  or  paying  their 
expenses  back  here  to  Washington  on 
trips  which  other  young  people  pay  for 
with  the  money  they  earned?  It  seems  to 
me  very  unfair  that  middle-income  kids 
have  to  work  to  pay  their  expensefr— 
but  individuals  under  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity  have  the  free  ride. 
Is  there  any  language  that  would  pre- 
vent these  kinds  of  expenditures  in  the 
future? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  say  to  the  gen- 
Uewoman,  in  my  area  not  one-third  of 
the  youngsters  who  are  eligiUe  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  poverty  programs  have 
that  opportimlty.  It  was  never  Intended 
that  the  program  be  administered  in  the 
way  that  the  gentiewoman  describes — 
traveling  abroad  and  paying  expenses- 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  committee  or 
the  part  of  the  Congress. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
genUeman. 

Mr.  PERKINa  I  think  it  is  an  arbi- 
trary decision  where  the  administrators 
of  a  program  make  decisions  of  that  type 
and  I  think  they  are  clearly  violathig  the 


intention  of  the  Congress  and  of  the  law. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  specific  provision  in 
the  bill  prohibiting  traveling  abroad  be- 
cause It  was  intended  that  these  funds 
be  to  benefit  the  poor  In  the  United 
States. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Then  the  an- 
swer of  the  chairman  is  that  there  is  no 
language  that  actually  would  prohibit 
them  itxsn  doing  this  in  the  future? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Well,  I  have  not  heard 
of  that  many  Instances,  but  I  do  know 
the  Governor  of  New  Jersey,  our  former 
colleague,  vetoed  it  Just  as  sowi  as  he 
learned  of  the  situation  and  as  I  under- 
stand, the  grant  was  canceled  because  it 
went  far  beyond  the  intent  of  the  Con- 
gress. ^  _, 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  third 
questlcHi  I  would  like  to  ask  is  this. 

During  hearings  In  the  committee  on 
the  ACTION  program,  and  ACTION 
sponsored  programs  cormected  with  col- 
leges and  universities  where  college  and 
university  students  are  doing  volunteer 
work  In  a  community,  H  the  chairman 
will  recall,  I  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee  that  ACTION  required  as 
a  criteria  for  eligibility  for  Federal  funds 
that  any  institution  of  higher  education 
must  agree  to  give  students  academic 
credit  at  that  university  for  community 
work  the  students  did.  If  the  chairman 
recalls,  I  Introduced  an  amendnient 
which  would  prohibit  the  OBO  from  re- 
quiring as  an  eligibility  criteria  the 
granting  of  credit  to  students.  The  com- 
mittee and  the  House  approved  this 
amendment. 

The  reason  I  offered  the  amendment 
was  because  It  seemed  to  me  that  this  is  a 
very  unwise  departure  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  aiKl  of  the  Congress 
to  get  into  the  internal  operation  of  a 
college  or  university  and  require  it  to 
give  credit  for  a  spedflc  program  for 
which  the  imiversity  or  college  itself 
might  or  might  not  want  to  grant  credit. 
Mr.  PERKINS.  I  certsdnly  agree  with 
the  gentlewcxnan  from  Oregon. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Is  this  pro- 
vision In  the  oonfermce  report? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  never  have  disagreed 
with  the  gentiewoman  along  tiiat  line. 
It  is  not  intended  that  the  OEO  interfere 
with  the  workings  of  any  college. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  But  my 
question,  Mr.  Chairman:  Is  that  amend- 
ment that  I  offered  and  that  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House — is  that  a  part  of 
the  conference  report,  or  was  it  deleted? 
Mr.  PERKINS.  I  am  not  certain,  but  I 
know  that  I  supported  your  position.  I 
supported  the  gentiewoman  on  that 
amendment  in  committee. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  want  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  the  chairman  to 
page  25  of  the  conference  report,  it  refers 
to  this: 

The  House  blU  prohibited  any  funds  ap- 
propriated for  programs  administered  by  the 
Office  of  ■conomlc  Opportunity  or  ACTION 
from  being  used  to  finance  any  activity  In 
which  students  In  higher  education  perform 
voluntary  or  community  service  where,  as  a 
condltton  few  eltglbUlty  for  funds,  an  Institu- 
tion Is  required  to  award  credit  to  students 
for  tralnlitg  or  ezpenenee  derived  from  such 
voluntary  or  commimtty  service,  lliere  was 
no  comparable  Senata  provision.  The  House 
recedes. 


So,  I  must  assume  that  the  House  did 
recede  and  that  It  is  not  a  part  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  have  had  my  recol- 
lection refreshed  by  counsel.  He  tells  me, 
and  it  is  tnie,  that  the  universities  in  the 
country  requested  that  we  drop  the  pro- 
gram because  they  felt  that  they  could 
not  give  credit  for  the  university  year  for 
ACTION  program,  and  at  the  urging  of 
the  universities  the  section  wk&  dropped 
In  conference. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  You  say  the 
universities  felt  thut  they  could  not  give 
credit?  That  is  what  my  amendment 
provided — that  ACTION  or  no  other 
agency  could  require  a  university  to  give 
academic  credit  for  community  work. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  your  amendment 
was  adopted,  that  is  correct. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  But  as  a  re- 
sult ACTION  may  continue  to  require 
universities  to  give  credit  now  because 
my  amendment  was  deleted  In  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  No.  they  are  not  re- 
quired to  give  credit. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  You  just  said, 
"No,  they  are  not  reqxiired  to  give 
credit" — and  yet  the  House  receded  on 
the  amendment,  so  I  must  assume  that 
ACTION  is  free  to  continue  its  policy  to 
require  a  college  or  university  to  give 
credit  to  students  funded  by  Federal 
programs  imder  ACTION'S  Jurisdiction 
or  the  university  will  not  receive  the 
funds. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  is  not  required.  It  Is 
my  hope  that  the  universities  will  work 
out  an  agreement  with  ACTION  to  their 
mutual  satisfaction  and  that  no  one  will 
be  forced  to  do  anything  against  their 
wiU. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  The  chair- 
man says  "It  is  not  required" — but  nei- 
ther is  it  prohibited.  I  read  from  the 
conference  rvfiari  Just  a  moment  ago 
and  I  fear  the  conference  action  will 
now  be  interpreted  as  congressional  ap- 
proval of  ACTION'S  policy  In  the  past. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  three  reasons  and 
others.  I  find  myself  in  a  position  where 
I  cannot  support  the  conference  report. 
Some  individuals  may  view  any  vote 
against  "war  on  poverty"  funds  the  same 
as  a  vote  against  "Ood,  mother,  or  coxm- 
try."  Yet  when  miUions  and  millions  of 
dollars  appropriated  to  try  to  end  pov- 
erty— are  Indeed  spent  for  other  ptu-- 
poeee — it  seems  to  me.  at  a  minimum 
hypocritical,  and  even  a  betrayal  of  the 
interests  <rf  the  poor  to  allow  funds  to 
be  continually  wasted  or  misspent.  In 
FMeral.  State,  and  local  funds,  this 
country  Is  speiKling  more  than  $40  bil- 
lion a  year  on  programs  designed  ex- 
clusively for  tht  poor;  this  includes  wel- 
fare, public  housing,  food  stamps,  medi- 
cal services  for  ADC,  et  cetera;  programs 
for  whldi  mkhSe-lnoome  Americans  are 
not  eligible.  The  OEO  or  war  on  poverty 
funds  eompriae  only  a  fraction  of  the 
total — but  <rf  an  the  other  programs  to 
help  the  poor.  I  know  <rf  few  examples 
that  can  match  OEO  in  waste,  ineffi- 
ciency and  in  some  Instances  outright 
misuse  of  moneys  appropriated. 

It  is  hiflAi  time  we  reviewed  the  duidi- 
cation,  the  overlapping,  the  waste  and 
put  money  only  in  those  programs  that 
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have  an  afflrmative  record  of  accom- 
plishment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  ft)eaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  constmie  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  William 

D.  PORB>  . 

Mr.  WILLIAM  D.  PORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  did  sign  the  conference  report,   and 

1  shall  not  therefore  today  vote  against 
the  conference  report.  If  I  detect  the 
sentiment  of  the  Hovise,  it  is  weary  of  the 
efforts  to  secure  passage  of  legislation 
extending  the  Economic  Opportimlty  Act 
in  such  a  fashion  that  it  will  incur  no 
veto  by  the  President.  In  all  honesty  I 
must  say  that  such  an  appoach  is  un- 
becomlng  the  role  of  an  independent  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government. 

The  conference  report  authorizations 
have  been  reduced  to  levels  below  those 
which  can  make  a  meaningful  commit- 
ment to  a  major  domestic  problem;  also 

2  years'  effort  to  establish  a  procedure 
by  which  legal  services  programs  could  be 
Insulated  from  political  manipulation 
and  effectively  administered  with  Inputs 
of  professional  standards  and  the  needs 
of  poor  clients  has  been  thwarted  by  the 
threat  to  the  conferoice  that  if  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  were  retained  in  the 
bill  and  the  funding  levels  for  poverty 
programs  were  not  substantially  reduced, 
the  President  would  veto  the  poverty  bill 
for  the  second  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  George  Orwell's  predic- 
tion for  1984  has  missed  the  mark  by  12 
years.  It  is  here  now  Just  as  in  the  name 
of  peace  we  are  waging  war;  Just  as  we 
are  repudiating  the  "welfare  ethic"  we 
are  doubling  the  welfare  roll  during  the 
current  administration;  just  as  we  have 
been  "moving  in  the  direction  of  full 
employment-  we  have  dotd>ted  unemploy- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  stage  of  events  the 
administration  apparently  feels  free  to 
ignore  even  recent  history  for  its  actions 
of  the  day.  In  connection  with  the  Legal 
Services  Corporatkui.  let  me  raaoJnd  my 
f^>lifH^i»i»  that  on  May  5.  1971.  with 
great  fanfare  the  administration  sub- 
mitted its  proposal  to  establish  a  Legal 
Servicee  Corporation.  The  bill.  HJl.  8163, 
was  introduced  on  May  6  by  Mr.  Qcic  for 
himself  and  Mr.  Gualo  R.  Fomo.  Mr. 
Eklkmboui.  Mr.  DKLLKNaACK,  and  Mr. 
Porr. 

That  measure  called  for  the  formation 
of  an  Independent  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration governed  by  an  11 -member  Board 
of  Directors  appointed  by  the  President 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Sen- 
ate. No  more  than  lilx  members  of  the 
Board  could  be  a  member  of  any  one  po- 
litical party. 

In  this  respect  the  proposal  differed 
m&rkedly  from  bipartisan  legislation  in- 
troduced by  me  and  hy  102  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  on  March  18.  There 
was  a  marked  difference  because  the  leg- 
islaUon  of  March  18.  Hit.  6380  and  HJi. 
6361,  would  h«v«  truly  insulated  the 
Corporation  from  ixdltical  manipulation 
by  requirtag  a  19-member  Board  of  Di- 
rectors to  be  composed  of  six  legal  or- 
guilzatlon  members— that  Is  the  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Bar  Association, 


the  president-elect  of  the  American  Bar 
Association,  the  president  of  the  National 
Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Association,  the 
president  of  the  American  Association  of 
Law  Schools,  the  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Trial  Lawyers  Association  and  the 
president  of  the  National  Bar  Associa- 
tion— six  members,  three  selected  by  the 
Clients'  Advisory  Council  and  three  se- 
lected by  the  Project  Attorneys'  Advisory 
Council;  five  members  appointed  by  the 
President;  one  member  appointed  by  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  and 
one  member  to  be  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor of  the  Corporation  selected  by  the 
Board. 

Such  a  composition,  in  my  judgment 
and  in  the  judgment  of  the  numerous  co- 
spOTisors  of  this  legislation,  would  have 
truly  insulated  the  Legal  Services  Corpo- 
ration from  political  manipulation  but 
at  the  same  Ume  assuring  the  formula- 
tion of  sound  and  effective  policies  gov- 
erning the  provision  of  legal  services  to 
the  poor. 

In  my  judgment,  these  strong  provi- 
sions in  HJl.  6380  were  substantially  di- 
luted in  the  process  of  clearing  the  meas- 
ure through  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  when  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  became  a  new  section  in 
H.R.  10351  reported  by  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  on  September  8,  1971 
(H.Rept.  92-4711. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  to  create 
a  Legal  Services  Corporation  received 
careful  study  and  consideration  by  the 
committee.  Hearings  were  held  for  6  days 
in  March  of  1971,  11  days  tn  April,  10 
days  in  May,  and  2  days  in  June.  Subse- 
quently, the  proposal  was  debated  and 
amended  In  live  open  legislative  sessions 
of  the  committee  tn  July. 

As  the  measure  passed  the  House,  the 
Legal  Services  Corporation  Botu-d  of  Di- 
rectors was  to  be  appointed  largely  at 
the  discretion  of  the  President.  In  this 
respect  the  appointing  power  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  1004.  (b)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  seventeen 
Individuals  •,ppolnt«d  by  tbe  President,  by 
and  wltb  the  consent  of  tbe  Senate,  one  of 
wbom  shall  be  elected  annually  by  tbe  board 
to  serr*  as  chairman.  Members  of  tbe  board 
shall  be  appointed  as  follows : 

( 1 )  one  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
lists  of  nominees  submitted  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States: 

(2)  seven  members  shall  b*  appointed 
from  among  individuals  tn  the  general  pub- 
lic, no  fever  than  three  of  whom  shall  be 
memt>en  of  the  bar  of  the  highest  court  of  a 
Jurisdiction; 

(3)  two  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  Individuals  who  are  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title  after  due  consideration 
Is  given  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
client  members  of  the  Advisory  Council  as 
established  in  1003(c): 

(4)  two  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
%pnr»rtg  former  legal  services  project  attorneys 
after  due  consideration  is  given  to  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  attorney  members  of 
the  AdTlaory  CouncU; 

(5)  one  member  shall  be  appointed  from 
lists  of  nominees  submitted  by  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Law  Schools: 

(9)  four  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
lists  of  nomlneee  suboiittcd  by  the  American 
Bar  Association,  the  National  Bar  Associa- 
tion,  the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender 


Association,  and  tbe  American  Trial  Lawyen 
Association.  Members  appoatted  under  this 
clause  subsequent  to  the  Initial  board  shall 
be  from,  lists  submitted  by  the  American  Bar 
Association,  tbe  National  Bar  Association, 
the  National  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
.^sBociatlon  in  accordance  with  procedures 
established  by  the  board  of  directors. 

Following  passage  by  the  Senate,  the 
ensuing  conference  report  gave  the  Pres- 
ident greater  control  who  was  to  serve 
on  the  Board.  In  this  regard  the  confer- 
ence report  (H.  Rept.  92-882)  provided: 

"Sec.  904.  (a)  The  Corporation  shall  have 
a  board  of  directors  consisting  of  seventeen 
individuals  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  one  of 
whom  shall  be  elected  annually  by  tbe  board 
to  serve  as  chairman.  Members  of  tbe  board 
shall  be  appointed  as  follows: 

"(1)  Six  members  shaU  be  appointed  from 
among  Individuals  In  the  general  public,  not 
less  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  highest  court  of  a  State. 

■•(2)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
lists  of  nominees  submitted  by  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  States. 

"(3)  Two  memibers  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  individuals  who  are  eligible  for  assist- 
ance under  this  title  from  lists  of  nominees 
submitted  by  the  Clients  Advisory  Council. 

"(4)  Two  members  shall  be  appointed  from 
among  former  legal  services  project  attor- 
neys from  lists  of  nominees  submitted  by  the 
Project  Attorneys  Advisory  Council. 

"(5)  Five  members  shall  be  t^polnted  as 
follows 

"(A)  one  member  from  lists  of  nominees 
submitted  by  the  American  Bar  Association; 

■'^B)  one  member  from  lists  of  nominees 
submitted  by  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools: 

"(C)  one  member  from  lists  of  nominees 
submitted  by  tbe  National  Bar  Association; 

"(D)  one  member  from  lists  of  nominees 
submitted  by  the  National  Legal  Aid  and 
Defender  Association;  and 

■■(E)  one  member  from  lists  of  nominees 
submitted  by  the  American  Trial  Lawyers 
Association. 

Each  initial  list  and  any  subsequent  list 
shall  inclucte  at  least  three  and  not  more  than 
ten  names  for  each  position  to  be  Oiled. 

Despite  this,  though  both  Houses  ap- 
proved the  conference  report  extending 
the  Economic  Opportunity  Act  and  mak- 
ing provision  for  the  Legal  Services  Cor- 
poration, the  President  vetoed  the  meas- 
ure on  December  9,  1971. 

On  February  2,  1972,  following  addi- 
tional hearings  and  msu-kup  at  new  legis- 
lation, the  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee reported  HJR,  12350,  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Amendments  of  1972.  Again, 
the  measure  included  provisions  for  the 
creation  of  a  National  Legal  Services 
Corporation  vesting  in  the  President 
largely  the  power  to  appoint  the  Board 
of  IMrectors  but  not  vesting  In  him  the 
total  discretion  which  he  had  called  for 
in  H.R.  8163. 

Upon  Senate  passage  of  H.R.  12350. 
House  and  Senate  conferees  diligently 
hammered  out  the  differences  in  the  bill 
and  in  a  conference  report  filed  on  Joly 
26,  1972,  made  provisions  for  the  creation 
of  a  Legal  Services  Corporation  vesting 
far  more  discretion  in  the  President  in 
appointing  the  Board  of  Directors  than 
was  provided  in  either  the  Hottse  or  Sen- 
ate-passed versions  <A  H.R.  12350. 

I  had  grave  misgivings  about  the  pro- 
priety and  most  certainly  the  legislative 


-todom  of  giving  th«  Prealdwit  more  pow- 
2"^^  ^polntment  of  Directors  than 
MtSr  toe  ruSawM  or  the  f uU  Senate 
SSbeen  willing  to  do  to  their  orl«ln»l 
Seatment  of  HJl.  12350.  Neverthelea.. 
we  were  bluntly  told  by  those  who  w«re 
!^~orted  to  know  the  wishes  of  the 
Shite  House  that  unless  this  kind  of 
no«er  and  authority  over  the  Board  were 
riven  to  the  President  there  was  a  very 
iood  chance  that  the  President  would 
igain  veto  an  extension  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act. 

Mr  Speaker,  sooner  than  the  Ink  was 
dry  on  this  conference  report  (H.  Rept. 
92-1246) ,  the  rumors  were  prevalent  that 
the  conference  report  faced  almost  cer- 
tain Presidential  veto.  Undoubtedly  this 
influenced  the  recwnmltal  by  the  Senate 
of  the  conference  report. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  new  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  12350  (H.  Rept.  92-1367) 
filed  on  August  18,  1972,  contains  a  "bare 
hones"  extension  of  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act.  Deleted  are  the  additional 
authorizations  for  the  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity Act  which  cleared  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  both  previous  bills. 
Authorizations  for  Headstart  are  sharply 
reduced  and  provisions  to  create  a  Legal 
Services  Corporation  have  beoi  deleted 

entirely. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  dis- 
tinguished  gentleman  from  New   York 

(Mr.  SCHKUKR)  . 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
address  my  remarks  to  one  specific  sec- 
tion of  the  conference  report. 

Section  16,  "Special  Assistance, '  em- 
powers the  Director  to  provide  financial 
assistance  for  programs  designed  to  serve 
low-income  individuals,  particularly  the 
elderly,  who  are  not  being  effectively 
served  by  other  OEO  programs. 

This  section  is  the  direct  result  of  an 
amendment  I  offered  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  on  February  17,  1972.  The  amend- 
ment in  turn  was  a  result  of  hearings 
held  by  Field  Subcommittee  No.  1  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  in  New 
York  in  June,  1971. 

Testimony  was  presented  to  this  sub- 
committee by  S.  Elly  Rosen  represent- 
ing the  Association  of  Jewish  Antipover- 
ty  Workers.  Mr.  Rosen  contended  tha,t 
the  Jewish  poor  in  New  York  City  were 
not  being  served  by  the  poverty  program. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings, 
I  asked  both  OEO  and  the  New  York 
City  Human  Resources  Administration, 
to  conduct  separate  investigations  of  Mr. 
Rosen's  charges. 

These  Investigations  subsequently  con- 
firmed the  substance  of  Mr.  Rosen's  al- 
legations. The  reports  concluded  that 
large  numbers  of  the  poor  in  New  York 
City  resided  in  areas  other  than  the  20 
officially  designated  poverty  neighbor- 
hoods and  were  not,  therefore,  eligible 
to  participate  In  OEO-sponsored  pro- 
grams. The  reports  also  noted  that  the 
vast  majority  of  OEO  programs  were  des- 
ignated to  serve  the  young  and  that  the 
elderly  poor  who  did  in  fact  live  in  the 
20  poverty  neighborhoods  were  not  being 
served  by  these  programs. 

New  York  City  reacted  to  these  flnd- 
ings  in  a  positive  way.  A  $1  million  grant 


wae  obtained  from  the  State  for  the 
Jewish  Asucy  tat  Service  for  the  Aged 
to  establlBh  a  sitywide  program  to  aerre 
the  needs  ot  the  Jewish  elderly  poor 
whether  or  not  they  resided  to  officially 
designated  poverty  areas. 

More  recently.  Human  Resources  Ad- 
QiiniatratM'  Jule  Sugarman  met  with 
r^reseitativeB  of  other  ethnic  groups, 
Italians.  Cheeks,  and  Orientals,  to  devise 
programs  which  will  serve  the  poor 
amongst  them  who  are  not  currently 
being  served  by  OEO  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  supported  and 
will  conUnue  to  support  the  Ot&ce  of 
Economic  Opportunity  and  its  emphasis 
upon  helping  the  youthful  low-tacome 
population  break  the  cycle  of  poverty. 

However,  there  are  low-tocome  todl- 
viduals,  primarily  the  elderly,  who  are 
not  currently  receiving  services  from 
OEO  -ither  because  they  reside  to  areas 
not  wlthto  the  jurisdiction  of  community 
action  agencies  or  because  they  are  el- 
derly and  are  not  part  of  a  prime  target 
population  of  OEO. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Mm- 
nesoto  (Mr.  Qnix)  would  not  also  attest 
to  the  fact  that  it  Is  the  consensus  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  elderly  poor  be  served  in 
meaningful  ways? 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  the  gentieman  is  cor- 
rect. The  elderly  poor  should  be  served 
in  a  meanmgful  way.  But  I  do  not  say 
that  we  should  toclude  them  here  in  a 
dupllcatory  program  at  an.  The  Older 
Americans  Act  is  where  we  totended  they 
be  served,  but  if  they  are  not  being  served 
to  some  instances  there,  at  leaat  there 
is  authority  to  serve  them  here.  But  I 
hope  the  Dhrector  will  not  have  dupU- 
cate  programs  that  will  duplicate  pro- 
grams under  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  None  of  us  want  dupli- 
cative programs,  but  it  is  clear  that  some 
of  the  elderly  poor  are  not  being  served 
by  any  Federal  program.  It  is  my  hojie 
that  section  16  will  be  used  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  OEO  to  support  efforts,  such  as 
those  of  New  York  City,  to  remedy  this 
situation-  ^„    ^  , . 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  another  thing  that  bothers  me, 
and  I  like  it  better  here,  to  this  language 
we  do  not  lay  out  what  we  are  going  to 
do  and  then  do  not  do  it.  I  think  one 
excelloit  program  was  to  the  nutrition 
bill  but  it  tocluded  more  people  than  we 
could  ever  fund.  I  think  we  ought  to  zero 
to  on  the  target,  and  not  promise  to  do 
more  than  we  can  do. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Mlnneeota. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mir.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  WiBConsto  (Mr.  ST«io«a) . 

(Mr.  STEIQER  of  Wlsconsto  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  and  toclude  extra- 
neous maMet.) 

Mr.  8TEIOER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
^leaker,  it  Is  with  mixed  emotions  that 
I  rise  to  support  of  the  conference  report. 
Although  the  legislation  contains  many 
programs  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
quality  of  life  to  our  Nation.  I  fed  that 
we  have  missed  the  opportunity  to  sig- 


nificantly improve  the  d^vwy  of  legal 
aarvtces  to  the  poor.  The  eonfereea  voted 
to  ddete  the  provlaSon  for  an  independ- 
ent nonproAt  Lagal  Services  Corporation 
only  after  w«»Mny  every  reaaonable  at- 
tempt at  compromise.  After  more  than 
two  totensive  years  developing  the  pro- 
posal for  a  corporation,  I  feel  deeply 
disappototed  that  we  will  not  see  enact- 
ment of  this  measure  during  this  session. 
Since  the  todependent  Legal  Servicee 
Corporation  has  twice  been  approved  by 
the  House,  I  brieve  my  coneagues  de- 
serve a  full  and  detailed  explanation  of 
the  attempt  by  the  conferees  to  develop 
a  workable  compromise. 
TUB  VALtn  oar  tbx  lsoal  bsbvicxs  pboceam 
There  is  no  question,  Mr.  Spealnr.  that 
the  legal  sn^ices  program  has  been  one 
of  the  most  controversial  agencies  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment.  That  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, when  thousands  of  heretofore 
unrepresented  citizens  gam  access  to  the 
rights  and  remedies  to  law  that  have 
been  designed  tor  all  Americans.  Yet  to 
spite  of  the  critical  attention  focused  on 
the  program,  it  has  generally  enjoyed 
the  support  of  leading  dtiaens,  both  to 
and  out  of  Oovemment.  As  Vice  Presi- 
dent Spiro  T.  Aoiraw  recently  told  the 
Texas  Bar  Association: 

since  tbe  Inanition  at  the  Legal  Servtoes 
Program,  moet  mambers  of  tHe  American  Bar 
have  demonstrated  their  oontlnued  and 
steadfast  support  for  It.  In  a  variety  of  ways, 
our  profeMlon  has  proven  Its  sincere  interest 
in  providing  legal  aasletance  to  tbe  poor.  This 
is  indeed  oonunendable. 

The  Legal  Servioea  Ptagntm  has  done  a 
great  deal  of  good  by  ftmlahiBg  poor  people 
with  legal  ootinert  and  effeetlva  aooeea  to  the 
couru.  The  lawyws  In  the  program  have  gen- 
erally reflected  great  credit  on  our  profeeslon 
through  their  dedication  to  the  concept  of 
Justice  and  their  wlUtngneBS  to  sacrlflce  self- 
interest  in  order  to  help  poor  people. 

I  want  to  ampliaalae  that  I  am  very  much 
in  favor  at  provUUiic  legal  mrwtcm  for  the 
poor.  Inability  to  aOord  oounaal  ataould  not 
and  must  not  affect  one's  right  to  Justice. 
pnirthermoTB,  contrary  to  what  you  may  have 
beard,  I  am  not  oppoeed  to  suits  against  gov- 
emmmt  to  redraae  grtevaucee.  Anyone  with 
a  lagttiniate  grtevanoe  against  a  governmen- 
tal agency  or  instnunentallty  should  have 
the  oppoartunlty  to  obtaUi  a  iwatriutlon  of 
that  gjievanoe. 

THK  peoRoaAi,  voa  aw  tmmFiwoKtTT 
coaPoaanoK 

As  the  Vice  Preddcnt  has  noted,  those 
with  legitimate  grievances  against  gov- 
ernmental InstrunuDtaiities  must  have 
an  opp<Mi«ni^  to  obtata  Justice,  unfor- 
timattiy,  it  has  become  an  too  clear  that 
such  a  procram  cannot  riBsetively  pre- 
serve the  aOcHney-client  relationship  if 
it  is  itself  an  ordinary  instrumentality 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

In  recognition  of  the  problems  created 
by  locating  legal  services  to  the  Office  of 
Economic  Opportunity,  the  President's 
Commlssian  on  Executive  Reorganisa- 
tion declared: 

we  belle**  etzoog  tlut  it*  (tb*  Legal  Serv- 
ices pzograiB)  Mtentlon  In  the  BBaeutlve  Of- 
fice of  the  Praaldairt  la  inappxoprUtc.  At  tbe 
same  time,  It  is  a  unique  Mdersl  program 
wbleh  ertends  tSie  benefits  of  ttie  adveraary 
prooeee  to  many  who  do  not  have  tbe  abUlcy 
to  seek  legal  bsip. 

In  our  vlsw,  tUa  prognun  abouUl  be  placed 
In  an  organisational  setting  whlsb  wlU  per- 
mit It  to  oonttnue  serving  the  legal  needs 
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at  thm  poor  wblto  •▼oldlag  tbe  ln«nubl« 
LuJUHnl  wiilmi*— 'i"<^  tlu«  tlM  pragnuB 
amy  jua— mnrily  gMMrat*  •  •  • 

•nuTCCafV.  «•  r»ooinin*nri  Ui»t  tb*  Xuno- 
UooM  at  Um  Lagal  aarrloM  profzam  b*  tnna- 
ferred  to  a  non-proflt  corporation  cbarter«d 
by  the  Congreas. 

The  poroposal  to  establish  an  independ- 
ent corporation  received  the  strong  sup- 
port ol  President  Nixon  In  the  spring  of 
1971: 

This  ptocram  can  proTld*  a  moat  rtlectlve 
mechanlam  for  setUlng  dUXerencea  and  tecur- 
lug  Justloa  within  tha  syatam  and  not  on  tha 
•treats.  For  many  of  our  citizens,  legal  serr- 
lc«e  has  reatBrmed  faith  In  our  government 
of  laws.  However,  tf  w«  arw  to  preserve  the 
sti«ngtta  of  tha  program,  we  must  make  It 
Immuna  to  pollttoal  preasupea  and  make  it  a 
parmanent  part  of  the  systam  of  Justice. 
MKinMO  Tim  coMCHUta  or  tk«  hwsibent 
Since  that  time,  the  debate  has  cen- 
tered not  on  the  question  of  whether 
there  should  be  a  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion, but  rather  on  the  degree  of  inde- 
pendence that  institution  should  be 
given.  The  Congress  has  felt  that  the 
highly  respected  bar  {associations  emd  le- 
gal aid  groups  should  play  a  specific  role 
in  selecting  members  for  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors. Such  legislation  has  twice  been 
approved  by  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate. The  Pteeldent.  however,  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  a  free  hand  to 
select  the  Board.  Also,  in  vetoing  the 
Initial  version  of  this  legislation,  the 
President  asked  that  steps  be  taken  to: 
first,  insure  the  accountability  of  the  cor- 
poration to  the  American  people:  second, 
estaUlsh  a  degree  of  control  by  our  gov- 
ernmental authorities;  and,  third,  con- 
fine the  activities  of  program  attorneys 
to  the  purposes  for  which  the  program 
was  designed — legal  representation  of  the 
indigent. 

Both  Houses  gave  detailed  attention 
to  the  President's  concerns  during  the 
spring.  In  the  Senate,  every  administra- 
tion-sponsored amendment  was  accepted 
on  the  floor.  The  conference  committee 
met  in  July  amidst  speculation  that  un- 
less we  further  altoed  the  legislation, 
the  bUl  would  be  vetoed.  The  veto  rumors 
came  only  from  low-level  officials — never 
from  the  President  himself.  I  contended 
that  we  should  not  make  further 
changes,  since  we  had  been  reasonable  in 
giving  ttie  President  freedom  to  directly 
appoint  a  majoritgr  of  the  Corporation's 
Board  of  Directors  and  to  choose  the  rest 
from  lists  submitted  by  the  Nation's 
highly  respected  profesdonal  bar  and  le- 
gal aid  groupe.  I  also  argued  that  any 
further  grant  of  power  to  the  Executive 
over  appointment  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors would  unneceosarlly  weaken  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Corjioratloai  from  the 
political  process,  the  very  problem  this 
mechanlAn  had  been  designed  to  deal 
with. 

The  Senate  conferees,  however,  seem- 
ed leas  interested  In  designing  a  bin  to 
meet  the  needs  ot  the  legal  community 
tfft"  in  setting  up  an  organization  to  fit 
mtcey  reoulrement  of  the  executive 
brmneh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  careful  orasideration  of 
ths  ooBferenee  report  submitted  to  this 
body  oa  July  28  win  demonstrate  that  the 
conferees  had  paid  close  attention  to 
the  Issues  raised  by  the  President,  and 


forthrlghtly  met  every  objection.  I  shall 
Include  an  analysis  of  that  report  in  the 
Record  frtlowlng  my  remarks. 

Basically,  the  conference  granted  the 
executive  the  power  to  appoint  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  EHrectors,  remov- 
ing the  requirement  that  he  choose  some 
from  mandatory  lists  submitted  by  the 
bar  associations  and  legal  aid  groupe.  We 
insisted,  however,  that  the  legislation  re- 
tain language  allowing  ttiese  knowledge- 
able organizations  to  make  suggestions 
to  the  President  for  appointments  to  the 
Corporation's  directorship.  The  con- 
ferees also  placed  strict  prohibitions  on 
lobbying  and  political  suitivltles,  and  pro- 
tided  for  detailed  oversight  procedures 
for  the  Congress  and  the  President. 

The  conference  committee  sent  the  bill 
back  to  both  the  House  and  Senate  for 
final  approval.  We  were  set  to  vote  and 
forward  the  bill  to  the  President  before 
the  recess,  when  unexpectedly  the  Senate 
conferees  decided  to  recommit  the  bill 
for  further  revisions— a  highly  unusual 
procedure. 

We  had  no  choice  but  to  return  to  the 
conference,  where  the  Senate's  repre- 
sentatives told  us  they  still  feared  a  veto. 
They  wanted  us  to  remove  even  the  pro- 
vision which  would  allow  the  legal  pro- 
fession to  submit  nonblndlng  recom- 
mendations— which  the  President  would 
be  free  to  accept  or  reject — for  member- 
ship on  the  Board  of  Directors. 

I  was  convinced  that  the  conference 
committee  had  already  designed  a  bill 
the  President  could  sign.  I  felt  any  fur- 
ther weakening  of  the  legislat'-n  would 
break  faith  with  the  legal  profession  and 
the  client  commimlty.  seriously  damag- 
ing the  delivery  of  legal  services  to  the 
needy.  The  Senate  conferees,  however, 
absolutely  refused  to  approve  any  legis- 
lation unless  it  further  undermined  the 
independence  of  the  Corporation.  It  be- 
came clear  they  had  little  interest  in  a 
strong  legal  services  program,  and  that 
we  would  have  no  OEO  bill  unless  some 
further  compromise  was  achieved. 

I  then  proposed  that  we  keep  the  pro- 
gram within  OEO  and  strengthen  it  by 
establishing  an  associate  director  for 
legal  services,  a  prestigious  advisory 
council,  and  removing  the  State's  veto 
power.  The  House  conferees  agreed  to 
this  compromise,  but  the  Senators  still 
refused  to  go  along. 

At  this  point,  the  House  conferees 
faced  a  dilemma:  would  tjie  legal  serv- 
ices effort  be  better  off  in  a  watered- 
down  corporation,  or  would  the  program 
fare  letter  by  remaining  unchanged  in 
OEO?  We  consulted  with  a  wide  variety 
of  project  attorneys,  client  groiujs,  and 
leaders  of  the  American  bar.  It  was  their 
overwhelming  opinion  that  the  Senate's 
proposal  was  untenable,  and  that  the 
program  would  be  more  successful  in 
OEO  than  in  an  emasculated  corpora- 
tion. Acting  on  this  advice,  the  proposal 
for  the  Legal  Services  Corporation  was 
stricken  from  the  bill. 

Of  course,  despite  this  setback,  the 
program  will  continue  to  function  within 
the  Office  of  Economic  Opporttmlty.  I 
continue  to  believe  our  original  proposal 
was  sound,  and  I  remain  heartened  by 
the  fact  that  it  was  twice  accepted  by 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  in  time  Hie  administration 


and  future  conferenee  eoBunltteee  will 
see  the  merit  In  approvtag  a  strong  and 
independent  Legal  Servlcee  CovporatloQ 
to  aem  people  who  oannot  aflord  a 
lawyn'. 
The  analysis  referred  to  follows: 

.^KALTSIS  or  How  TBB  Pbst  COirmtKNCB  R|. 
porr  (No.  92-19M,  Jtn.Y  28,  197a)  M«t  tot 
OaJscnoNS  Szpaaaa^  wrr  thx  Aasaraan*- 

TIOM 

I.   ACCOTTNTABILrrT 

Both  the  Prestdant  and  tba  Congress  wer« 
given  the  authority  to  Inspact  tbs  rsoords  oi 
the  Corporation. 

Tba  Office  of  Management  and  tha  Budget, 
and  the  Office  of  Economic  Opportunity  were 
allowed  to  review  and  comment  on  the  budget 
and  other  actlvltlefl  of  tha  Corporation. 

State  Bar  assoclatlona  wara  glTsn  the  op- 
portunity to  rerlew  and  oommant  upon 
grants  to  be  made  In  tbatr  stataa. 

The  Executive  Committee  was  structured 
to  require  that  three  of  the  five  members 
come  from  the  piibllc  appointees  of  the 
President. 

Advance  notice  was  required  of  all  Cor- 
poration meetings,  and  such  sessions  were 
to  be  open  to  tha  public. 

The  Corporation  had  to  msAe  annual  re- 
ports to  the  Congreas  and  tha  lYesident. 

There  was  to  be  an  annual  Congressional 
review  of  funding  for  tba  Corpcnratlon  (and 
it  should  be  noted  that  the  Administration'* 
blU  called  for  three  year  authorizations.) 

Independent  audits  were  to  be  made  an- 
nually. 

n.  coNTSOi 
The  legislation  gave  the  President  com- 
plete authority  to  appoint  all  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  tmd  removed  all  require- 
ments for  mandatory  lists,  retaining  only 
language  allowing  the  bar  associations  and 
legal  aid  groups  to  submit  non-blndlng  rec- 
ommendations. 

The  Administration  fully  controlled  the 
transition  since  the  Director  of  0£0  was 
made  the  Incorporating  trtiatee. 

The  authorization  for  the  Corporation  was 
limited  to  two  years  (again.  It  should  be 
noted  that  tha  Admlniatration  bill  offered 
less  control.  In  that  It  created  a  permanent 
authority.) 

m,    RESTRICnONS    ON    ACTITTTDtS 

The  conferees  retalnad  tba  language  of  the 
gentleman  from  Taxas  (^4r.  CabeU)  concern- 
ing standards  of  eligibility  for  the  client 
community. 

A  strict  prohibition  was  made  on  the  use 
of  legal  services  funding  for  aU  partisan  and 
non-partisan  activities  on  behalf  of  political 
candidates. 

All  employees  of  the  Corporation  were  to 
be  covecad  by  the  Hatch  Act. 

Employees  of  the  granteea  were  strictly 
prohibited  from  using  their  official  stattis  cc 
{acuities  for  their  private  pcdltlcal  activities. 
and  the  Board  was  aUowed  to  issue  guidelines 
to  circumscribe   these  activities. 

Members  of  the  Board  were  prohibited 
from  participating  in  decisions  which  would 
have  affected  programs  in  which  they  had  an 
Interest. 

The  outside  practice  of  law  was  prohibited 
except  in  cases  of  specifically  authortaed  pro 
bono  work. 

Soliciting  and  advertising  were  prohibited 
I  a  concern  which  had  been  overloolted  in  the 
original    administration    proposal). 

Guldellnas  for  appeal*  were  established. 

Neither  funds  nor  personnel  were  to  be 
utilized  m  any  criminal  proceeding.  Also, 
the  stibstance  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Ichobb) 
was  retained,  glvtog  tha  Oorporatlon  tly  an- 
thorlty  to  limit  sulta  against  Uw  SBforce- 
ment  officials  arlsbig  out  of  action*  or  faU- 
ures  to  act  In  connection  with  criminal  con- 
victions. 
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,  ctrtot  lHaMaUoBB  were  plaewl 
1  MgBl  aarnoM  a»- 

Mm.    M   Vloa- 

hM  twtad.  laiv  reform  la  a 
fSuMA^'StWty.  whlla  oMtaln  ooBoams 
2Smba  kip*  to  «ta*:  "Law  refonn  .  .  . 
SouW  be  pfomwd  through  reaponattla  pro- 
SStonal  liprwBnUtlon  before  l««W*t^ 
JSrg«»»««Sa»  agenrtea  and  thro«^ 
ISowbriafi  or  Urtarvatitlon  tn  •«»|« 
^aM— not  tbrotigb  damonstratlona  or  outar 
».i»h  pi—is'ii  taottea." 

TOe  bin  rfvortwl  by  tba  ooniarance  oom- 
-jtttee  oa  Jaly  a»  dlraotly  ■ililiBMiirl  tha  is- 
suM  raised  by  the  Vlca^Prestdent: 
^*e  Horn*  acoepted  tUa  strict,  admlnlfltra- 
wi  spoMored  «wtrt>U  to  tha  aenata  wn  on 
CSIJS^iigieBaeT.  llmtttng  tba  rtda  o<  Ugal 
JSvlota  iB^lir —  *»  reqoMU  by  a  oUant 
0,  nambar  of  a  lagWatlve  body. 

The  inrtr— ■'—  alae  fatted*  tba  legal  aarv- 
am  attanMf  to  UkmXitr  tba  grantaa  or  oor- 
no«tion  wttb  the  causa  at  lasua.  This  con- 
S^  raflectsd  th.  lf«r^  "«^  *  5^*^ 
laV  flna  doea  not  nKjeBsartly  -Identify"  It- 
lelf  with  Its  tXkmafm  goala,  even  ttRXugh  It 
vmdd  pToatda  uuingil ta  and  uaqu^Ifled  rep- 
naentatlon  for  Its  cttaaVk  lnt««rta. 

Sxtra-laffii  afeUrttlai^  p«rtlciilarly  ao-called 
"oonfraotaUoB  poUtlca"  ware  rigidly  pra- 
KTlbed.  TbU  provlalon  laffUirtad  prohlbltioaa 
on  Illegal  picketing,  boycotting,  demonstra- 
ttons,  and  any  violent  activity. 

sTimmaawmc  jrta  coaFoaAXiow 
Since  even  thU  mirmmmlaa  wa*  dropped 
when  the  bjn  was  recommitted,  the  language 
of  the  Jniy  2«  report  la  no  long**  of  crucial 
Importance.  Howarer.  IB  tba  Intaraat  of  darl- 
tyteg  future  dJMWWIr— ■  I  aboidd  Uka  to 
i^Ama  anaral  Mna  im  tba  July  M  raport 
Mwntlal  to  tlM  davatopnient  of  a  rtaUa  Ija0al 
Services  CorporatlOB. 

X.  tBAMainOM   FBUOB 

Evan  llinich  tbe  confareea  had  delated 
dam  saetioa  90»  any  statutory  requKoinaBt 
for  tba  Olreetor  of  OXO  (as  truataa)  to  coa- 
SHlt  with  tba  National  Adrtoory  Comalttaa 
on  L^^  Sarrlcea  to  carrying  out  Ws  re^pOTsl- 
bimies,  t*»  wufweea,  as  atrongty  Indleated 
in  tha  Jvdr  »•  ootilareBoa  report,  fully  *»- 
pected  tha  Director  to  utOlM  tba  eipartlae 
oC  and  oonanlt  wttb  ttw  NAC  in  carrytnt  out 
mttk  and  affvry  i«v(*aatbUlty  undar  tbte  aae- 
tioa.  It  was  espwstad  tbat  tba  MAC  would  ha 
cowulted  on  a  regular  and  periodic  baaU  and 
would  be  provided  tba  neceesary  reaourcea 
to  assist  In  carryteg  out  these  Important 
functions.  The  conferees  were  referring  to 
tbe  MAC  aa  conatltatad  oa  16  AprU  l»7<  as 
«aa  dstamd  In  tba  Sanate  pswlstaa  in  tbls 


tba  oeonotaMaa  tba*  legal  waitaM  attorneys 
are  ovarly  aggreaslve  la  sealtts 
avklMrlMd  to  saak  liMaff  bf 
Tlolant  means.  Senator  Javlts  _ 

aM<W  U  tta»  OoognoaloBia  BmokI  on  29 
Juna  1973  "thla  la  a  prooBSB  of  peaceful  ratter 
tban  revdttttooary  change."  aanator  Ooopg. 
tha  proponent  at  tbe  aimndiwmt  staked 
•when  I  ralaad  tbJa  <|«Matkm.  I  oart«i«»y  did 
not  want  lar  peepoaal  to  aii«a«*  any  l^W- 
Uona  iVDB  tt>a  rlgttt  to  aeak  changa."  Bana- 
tor  Cooper  stated  further  "of  coaw^  ae- 
oordlac  to  tba  Gaaona  ol  Wtiiiat  lawyera 
■ould  rcproaent  tba  pa<q>la  in  every  proper 
way^  tbat  would  be  required  to  represent 

In  Bddttlen,  it  was  aeen  aa  clear  from  tbe 
■tatata  and  tba  iiiyoita  ol  botb  ooiaadttaaa 
tlMS  tba  raetptaBta  et  Ugataarrleaa  amt  be 
guarantaod  tbe  rUfi*  «•  aaak  aay  Jawmob- 
teettva  tbMUfb  aay  lagaUy  parmleslbla 
means  granted  under  oui  system  ot  law.  Aa 
President  Nixon  stated  on  S  May  ISn  In  a 
message  to  Oongraas  ti^tnc  tba  creation  of  a 
National  legal  Serrteee  Owporatton:  "Tba 
legal  piobleeaa  of  tba  poor  are  of  soflelent 
scopa  tbat  w*  abooM  aofe  rasMet  tba  rlgbt 
o<  tbeir  aStomays  to  bHat  any  type  ct  otrU 
autt.  Only  In  tbla  meaner  eaa  wa  maintain 
tha  integiilT  at  tbe  adTonair  peoeaaa  and 
fuUy  protaot  tba  atttwney-allaat  ralatton- 
sblp  so  essentui  to  our  Judicial  prooeaa." 
m.  EXGutATioar  of  pexvasx  pouzicsj.  msiwums 

or  KMruorxxB  or  FsooaAJU  assibtxb  bt  thx 

coxroaATioar 

Section  907  aUowed  tba  Board  to  promul- 
gate approprlata  grddeUnaa  relating  to  the 
private  aetlTmaa  of  enqdoyeea  of  prcgraina 
,,,lf^^  ^  tba  CkxporattoB.  Tbla  pwuvMon 
wma  ortglaaUy  ptaead  la  tba  bUl  by  tba  petwl- 
oua  Hovise/Senaea  Oanflaraooa  la  Mowasabar 
l»71.  It  WM  ttad  to  tba  HHaHftraly  aaaetad 
1,.^..jp.  ragardlng  tba  idawtlfleatlon  of  tba 
program  or  tba  OocporaUon  wttb  the  private 
poUtlcai  acuntlea  of  employees.  la  fsct.  tba 
Coiporatton'B  antbortty  to  tbla  area  waa 
TMoaaaarUy  llectlted  baoaoae  a  dlettBctlOB  bad 
bean  mada  la  tba  liigHlaWne  Iwieaea  ear- 
poaat*  eoployaaa  who  would  bawa  been  at»b- 
jMt  to  tba  BKeb  As*,  aad  seapleTaaaof 
ptogram  amletad  Hf  tbe  OMpocmttan  wbo 
would  hava  been  reatrlctad  only  by  auhaae- 
tlona  (1)  and  (3)  at  Seetlea  ISOa(a)  of 
Chapter  IB  of  Title  5  of  tha  United  States 
Oode. 


Hia  functions  of  tba  Director  of  OBO.  as 
trustee,  during  the  initial  approximate  90- 
day  period  (until  the  first  meeting  of  the 
Board)  were  limited  to  the  functions  spe- 
cttcaUy  ovUlsed  to  Sectton  908  fsa  quall- 
fisd  to  BeeUaa  9a») . 

The  Oonfereea,  and  membere  of  tha  rela- 
vant  commlttaes  fait  tbat  tbe  nature,  opera- 
tions, personnel,  and  commiteoanta  of  tbe 
program  in  OEO  should  remain  stable  during 
the  entire  transition  period.  In  fact.  Section 
918(b)  required  aU  personnel  employed  by 
the  Office  of  Ijegal  Services  In  OBO  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Corporation.  In  the  opin- 
ion of  the  coDfereaa.  it  waa  not  Intended  that 
the  Dlrectar  of  OBO  alter  tha  dlreeUon  or 
nature  of  tte  program  during  thia  period. 
It  was  hoped  that  the  Director  and  tbe 
Board  would  cooperate  during  the  second  90 
day  period  In  carrying  out  tbeae  sentiments, 
n.  LSGsx.  Haavaaa  lAwrxaa  (KEKm o  xxfokm  dm 
— ««'"  or  THBn  cuurrs 

Tbe  CoBfareaa  adopted  a  Sanate  Amend- 
ment aUgbtly  altering  tba  language  and  pol- 
icy aaotlaa  reaaidtog  "securing  orderly 
tihai^a"  M«^  "raaort  to  orderly  means  of 
change"  ba  stricken  In  favor  of  "settlement 
of  tUsputea".  This  was  intended  to  remove 
CXVni 1852— Part  22 


The  Conferees  accepted  tha  House  Amend- 
nent.  Sactton  9M(a)  wttb  raperd  to  the  es- 
tabUabiBBBt  c<  eUgamty  Htaiidarda  for  cU- 
^«rtT  Tbla  aaaandmscd  was  liileiwfoed  toy 
tbe  fluatlT— r  tram  Tens  (Mr.  OabeU)  on 
17  TMtruary  eetabllahing  tbe  aiitborlty  for 
tbe  corporation  to  pceaerttM  crltacla  for  tbe 
eetaUIabment  ot  eUglblUty  ata&darda.  Tbe 
sUtement  by  Mr.  CbbeU  and  tbe  ooUoquy 
with  other  MeaAera  todlcate  clearly  that 
ttaaa  [piirtaltaaa  abould  ba  flaelMa  In  tcnaa 
of  criteria  and  area  of  taia  ooontry,  tbat  local 
governing  boards  wowld  bave  beett  aUowad 
to  establiab  tbalr  own  guldaUnaa  under  tbeee 
circumstances,  aad  tbat  tbla  amendment  waa 
a  further  amplification  ot  Seotloa  900  (a)  (S) . 

V.  COWCLUBION 

I  should  like  to  note  ttaai  aU  tba  oca- 
fereas — representing   botb   parttaa   and   tbe 

full  spectrum  of  vlawa  on  legal  sarv  ices- 
signed  the  July  28  conference  report. 

Mr.  QDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to 
the  coUoquy  with  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Kyl)  ,  I  indicated  to  the  een- 
tleman  that  part  B  on  pace  16  of  the 
conference  report  wouki  tBO  to  the  Oflioe 
of  EconcHiuc  Opportunity  unless  the  Di- 
rector delegated  it  to  the  Oepartmeat 
of  Agriculture.  When  I  sat  down  I  reaiiaed 
I  had  not  answered  correctly,  and  on  page 
20  of  the  report  there  is  a  prohibition 
against  the  transfer  of  title  VU  of  this 


act  to  anothar  atener.  TtifBreteK  it  weuld 
be  admlnlstand  only  «r  OSO  aad  It 
woidd  tiA»«aB«reaiAoaBl«ell«R  la  order 
for  the  aaerrtUT  to  traaaCer  it  orer. 

AnothercoBBMo*  I  wwriMUfc^tomake. 
since  the  geuUewomda  fitn  Ofecen 
rsleed  tiw  tiUM*lBn  of  seBtfhw  yeung 
people  to  Miottiar  ccBBtry,  I  reeeU  other 
InstMMee  of  that  mrture,  aaA  w  f  tr  ae  I 
am  ooneemed  one  way  we  tenSd  help 
eltaaJtaateeoiBe  of  i«rlmt  I  c»B  mliBMoave- 
ment  1b  the  oporatten  ttaowghe^  the 
yran  wotiU  b»  to  aboUah  the  rectonal 

I  do  twt  like  the  redooai  oOksee.  be- 
csoae  they  are  net  amweraWe  to  anyone. 
OEO  fhids  oak  after  it  is  daoe,  here  In 
WashtngtoB.  and  ttan  they  ham  the 
y^wfi^i    or   '««**'«»a»>afwwieni   oa   their 

hands. 

I  have  always  tm  that  regionai  office 
reeponsttiilMlee  oaifiA  to  bo  haniSed 
ttasooCh  the  Statoa.  Then  U  Oiere  were 
a  sttOKltoB  nee  tSiat,  the  OoTemer  of 
New  Jersey  wecM  have  be«  teepoBslble, 
beeauM  the  admliilahmtton  ts  the  Btate 
w«ald  hate  been  tnder  Ma  aogptoea  or 
tinder  the  Btaie  ejiuvteee.  Tbo  OoTemer 
and  the  Btato  legtalatare  az«  answerable 
to  the  people  of  the  tttate. 

That  Is  one  of  the  laulif—  with  re- 
spect to  this  whole  prganlgatlon  ai»d  the 
way  It  haa  been  operated  through  the 
years,  that  tbe  regienal  ofltoes  are  i»t 
•nswerafalato  the  peopte. 

So  Mag  aa  tbat  is  0»  oaae.  we  are  coles 

to  have  treuMe. 

The  Federal  a«f«nmeBt,  In  Ita  eSort 
to  deeei^raHae.  tBored  to  regloBal  oOces. 
It  deeentraUaed  aaoae  of  the  operatlOBs, 
but  that  haa  not  been  eSMttre. 

Tbe  peopie  to  the  regloaai  ofllDe.  when 
there  is  an  iaumrtaiit  deetiiott.  ^^an  it 
over  to  WatfdBgtOB.  Bok  the  reglfloal  of - 
flees  makae  ee  nuoiy  mlBtakea  aad  Is  Just 
i»t  snAeteatty  atttawd  to  the  needs  of 
the  peoplo«s  tbv  are  peeeJUar  to  «  State. 

I  have  saUL  b^ore  In  ttaa  eeonalttee, 
and  baidc  hoate.  and  I  aay  hen  oa  tbe 
Hoose  floor,  we  oogbt  to  aboUafa  the  re- 
gtoaal  oOeee,  and  then  we  woidd  have  a 
better  admiiilatiatiOB  of  Federal  pro- 
graaw  when  the  IMeral  OovcmBMBt 
dei^  tiuooi^  State  oOces. 

Mrs.  aRBBIf  of  Orevoa- 1^-  Speaker, 
win  the  geaUeBMii  yMdt 

Mr.  QUIB.  I  yield  to  the  genttewaman 
fiozQ  Oregon. 

Mrs.  anxam  of  Oregon.  I  certainly 
agree  that  I  ^rotdd  mudtrathn- seeStste 
administration.  Then  we  mii^  have  a 
mudi  better  dunce  for  sDceees. 

Would  the  gentleman  also  agree  that 
If  the  Congrees  just  wrote  Into  the  law 
that  none  of  these  funds  were  to  be  ment 
for  travrt  of  yoang  people  outside  of  the 
States  that  would  cure  it? 

Also,  at  one  time  we  had  a  $15«  a 
month  Itaanatton  on  what  eoald  be  spent 
for  a  disadvantaged  young  paraen.  and 
tiiat  was  fiiet  Interpreted  by  the  Federal 
Agency  to  mean  $1,809  a  year  but  mere 
than  $150  might  be  sport  in  any  given 
month.  Later,  as  I  understand  it  Con- 
gress even  removed  the  $150  a  month 
limitation. 

If  the  Congress  would  provide  these 
provisifios  in  the  law  ItseU— tt  would 
perhaps  put  a  stop  to  the  nonsense  we 
are  coiostantly  confronted  with. 
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Ur.  QDIB.  X  would  my  the  gentle- 
woman Is  atMolutely  correct. 

Mn.  OIUaCN  (tf  Oregon.  I  am  sorry  it 
was  not  iB  the  conference  rwort  a  few 
years  ago  when  the  first  abuses  were 
caUed  to  the  attention  of  Congress. 

May  I  ask  the  gentleman  from  Mliuie- 
sota  his  understanding  of  the  provision 
so  far  as  Institutions  of  higher  education 
are  concerned.  As  I  understand  it  now. 
if  ACTION  has  a  program  and  they  pay 
students  to  work  In  a  community  effort— 
or  a  voluntary  effort  for  pay,  whatever 
they  want  to  call  it,  GEO  is  now  in  a  po- 
sition to  say  to  the  university  or  the 
ooUege,  "Unless  you  give  these  young- 
sters academic  credit  at  your  Institution 
of  higher  education  for  the  work  they 
have  done,  you  are  not  eligible  for  any 
fimds  under  the  program." 

Mr.  QDIB.  I  believe  we  are  talking 
about  ACTION  now,  as  having  voluntary 
programs.  Other  than  that  caveat,  I 
would  say  the  gentlewoman  Is  correct. 

Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon.  Does  the  g«n- 
tleman  know  of  any  time  in  the  area  of 
higher  education  when  the  Congress  has 
gone  into  the  internal  management  of 
colleges  and  universities  and  made  a  re- 
quiremfflit  that  they  give  credit  for  spe- 
cific programs  funded  by  outside 
agencies? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  the  Teacher 
Corps  is  the  one  program  I  am  aware  of 
where  it  is  necessary,  if  they  are  going 
to  take  pcLTt  in  the  program,  that  they 
get  a  master's  degree  as  a  result  of  the 
Teacher  Corps  program. 

Mrs.  PREEN  of  Oregon.  That  is  where 
they  give  a  degree  under  the  Educational 
Profes8i<His  Oevelopmmt  Act.  But  never 
have  we  gcHie  to  a  university  and  said, 
"Wot  this  particular  program  of  com- 
mimlty  work — you  shall  give  credit." 

BCr.  QUIE.  No,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
program  where  that  is  said.  Of  course, 
we  are  not  saying  that  in  the  legisla- 
tion here,  either. 

The  question  the  gentlewoman  had 
was  whether  the  authority  then  remains 
to  do  it,  and  I  would  say  yes,  the  author- 
ity remains.  I  do  not  believe  they  would 
be  going  contrary  to  law  if  ACTION  set 
up  a  program  and  said  that  as  a  result  of 
it  they  had  to  give  credit  for  it. 

I  hope  they  will  not  operate  that  way. 
I  hope  it  will  be  done  on  a  cooperative 
basis,  so  that  It  Is  something  the  insti- 
tution of  higher  education  wants  to  do, 
rather  than  being  something  mandated 
on  the  part  of  the  Government. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kmtucky. 

Mr.  PBEIKINS.  In  the  preeoit  law  there 
Is  a  prohibition  of  Federal  coitrol.  Sec- 
tion 614  states: 

NotHlng  oontam««t  In  this  Act  shall  b«  con- 
strued to  autborlse  any  department,  agency, 
officer,  or  employee  of  the  United  State*  to 
ezercLsa  any  direction,  supervlaion,  or  con- 
trol over  the  curriculum,  program  of  Instruc- 
tion, administration,  or  personnel  of  any  edu- 
cational Institution  or  school  system. 

That  is  in  the  present  Economic  Op- 
portunity Act,  and  remains  unchanged. 


Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlcfnan  yldd? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  niinols. 

Mr.  COUjIER.  I  have  listened  to  the 
series  of  Inquiries  made  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Oregon,  and  I  have  sensed  a 
great  deal  of  doubletalk  here. 

One  question  she  asked  is  why  you 
could  not  write  into  this  a  specific  pro- 
hibition. 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  you  can  write  it  in  legislation 
but  not  here,  because  this  is  the  confer- 
ence report.  The  other  body  already 
passed  it.  We  do  not  have  any  means  of 
getting  at  that.  We  could  have  done  it 
vrhen  the  bill  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  That  I  understand,  but 
the  point  is  it  is  not  there. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  And  it  could  be  there. 
It  could  be  clarified,  and  we  would  not 
have  to  engage  in  a  lot  of  doubletalk. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right.  The  scandal 
occurred  too  late  for  us  to  get  it  done 
when  the  House  passed  the  bill. 

Mrs.  MINK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  H.R.  12350,  the  Economic  Op- 
portunity Amendments  of  1972. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  this  important  legislation,  I 
support  the  bill  and  urge  its  approval  by 
my  colleagues.  The  basic  purpose  of  the 
measure  is  to  continue  the  programs  first 
authorized  by  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Act  of  1964,  with  revisions. 

The  bill  extends  the  antipoverty  pro- 
gram for  3  more  years  so  that  our  Na- 
tion can  continue  its  efforts  to  help  im- 
prove the  lot  of  the  poor.  For  all  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Office  of  Eco- 
nomic Opportunity,  the  bill  authorizes 
$840  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  and  $870 
million  for  fiscal  year  1974.  with  not  less 
than  $328,900,000  reserved  for  local  ini- 
tiative programs  for  each  fiscal  year 
and  $71,500,000  reserved  for  legal  service 
programs  for  each  fiscal  year.  In  all, 
$2.36  billion  is  authorized  for  fiscal  vear 
1973. 

Also  provided  are  funds  for  silcoholic 
counseling  and  recovery,  emergency  food 
and  medical  services,  comprehensive 
health,  family  planning,  senior  opportu- 
nities, drug  rehabilitation,  environmen- 
tal action,  rural  housing,  consumer  ac- 
tion, design  and  planning,  youth  recrea- 
tion and  sports,  training  and  technical 
assistance,  migrant  programs,  adminis- 
tration and  evaluation,  and  community 
economic  development. 

Of  particular  importance  to  me  are 
the  fimds  authorized  for  the  Headstart 
program.  'Wthin  the  conference  commit- 
tee I  offered  a  motion  increasing  the 
Headstart  program  by  $35  million  to  a 
total  of  $485  million  in  the  current  fiscal 
year.  I  am  happy  that  the  conference 
agreed  to  this  increase. 

We  must  not  permit  a  reduction  in  the 
support  for  Headstart,  which  has  proven 
its  value  in  helping  to  offset  the  .educa- 
tional disadvantage  of  children  from 
low-income  families.  The  great  benefits 
of  Headstart  should  be  offered  to  more 
children,  not  less.  "Hie  conference  bill  tn- 
cludes  the  House  provision  for  the  es- 
tablishment   of    fee   schedules    for    the 


Headstart  partielpatloB  ot  non-low-ln- 
cfnie  children.  I  hope  that  tUs  can  bring 
the  child  development  benefits  at  Head- 
start  to  children  not  now  eligible  to  par- 
ticipate. 

Deleted  from  the  legislation  are  pro- 
visions to  establish  a  National  Legal 
Services  Corporation.  Instead,  the  exist- 
ing legal  services  program  will  be  re- 
tained. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  greatly 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Economic  Opportunity 
Amendments,  HJl.  12350,  which  repre- 
sents a  comprehensive  legislative  pro- 
gram to  aid  low-income  groups  in  this 
country. 

The  number  of  economlcidly  disad- 
vantaged people  in  the  United  States 
today  is  25.9  milUon  people  or  more  than 
12.8  percent  of  the  country's  population. 
The  vast  majority  of  people  Uving  in  pov- 
erty are  children,  women,  the  elderly, 
and  the  minority  groups. 

I  have  consistently  sponsored  legdsla- 
tion  of  this  type  and  supported  the 
Equal  Oppra^unity  Act  proposed  during 
both  sessions  of  this  Congress.  I  would 
hope  that  this  bill  would  now  receive 
bipartisan  support  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  reconsider  his  past  vetoes  of 
similar  measures  and  sign  this  reason- 
able compromise  into  law. 

This  bill  continues  the  Legal  Services 
program  which  has  provided  low-income 
Americans  with  greater  aeoess  to  attor- 
neys and  appropriate  institutions  for  the 
ortierly  resolutirais  of  disputes  within  our 
system  of  justice.  The  passage  of  this  act 
will  help  this  country  move  away  from  a 
situatim  where  the  size  of  a  person's 
pocketbook  determines  not  only  the 
quality  of  legal  representation  that  a 
person  receives  but  also  whether  he  re- 
ceives any  at  sdl. 

This  bill  also  calls  for  an  acpanded 
Headstart  program  for  low-  and  middle- 
income  children.  This  will  help  to  pro- 
mote social  interaction  betwerai  children 
of  all  economic  backgroimds  at  a  much 
earlier  age. 

Next,  the  passage  of  the  bill  will  ex- 
pand the  drug  rehaUUtatlon  program  by 
setting  up  special  progrtuns  to  promote 
employment  opportunities  for  rehabili- 
tated addicts  and  to  assist  employers  who 
hire  former  addicts  in  dealing  with  ad- 
diction and  drug  abuse  among  former 
hard  core  unemployed.  Ttils  program 
gives  special  priority  to  veterans  and 
those  employers  hiring  a  significant 
number  of  veterans. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  environ- 
mental action  program  whereby  persons 
of  low  income  will  be  paid  for  work  on 
projects  designed  to  combat  pollution 
and  improve  the  environment. 

Next  the  bill  approves  further  funding 
for  the  Job  Corps,  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  Vista  program. 

Last  the  bill  starts  an  entirely  new 
program  known  as  rural  housing  devel- 
opment and  rehabihtation.  It  is  designed 
to  assist  low-income  famiUes  in  rural 
areas  to  construct  and  acquire  ownership 
of  adequate  housing,  to  rehabilitate  or 
repair  substandard  imits,  and  to  assist 
families  in  obtaining  standard  housing. 
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1)^8  bill  represents  a  compendium  of 
.aaiatance  to  the  low  Income  and  poor  of 
!!r»clety  and  I  urge  its  Immediate 


iSs^ABZUO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
,-oDort  of  the  OBO  conference  report, 
!J^  would  extend  for  2  years  the  Bco- 
Sc  Opportunity  Act  of  1964  and  Ini- 
Sitoso»«ly  needBd  improvements  in  the 
Headstart  program. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  must  con- 
gMer  this  particular  report  today.  A  btU 
ggperior  to  this  one,  which  provided  for 
A  far-reaching  child  development  pro- 
lyl and  more  suiMtantial  funding  for 

000  programs,  was  passed  by  the  last 
M^nn  of  Congress.  As  you  all  know, 
ttat  WH  yrtB  kffled  by  a  craeA  and  insen- 
cMre  presidential  veto.  In  its  wake,  we 
gre  left  with  ttte  improved  Headstart 
mtgnm  contained  in  this  bin. 

The  conference  agreement  before  us 
ftUllMcizes  appropriations  of  $3.07  bU- 
UoD  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  »X.9 
bUlion  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  These 
^jpftyriatif^na  are  barely  adequate,  com- 
pared to  the  original,  vetoed  funding — 
tod  especially  compared  to  the  amount 

01  fmding  that  GEO  so  desperately 
needs.  Aeconliag  to  Prank  Carlucci.  the 
fQBuer  Dlreetar  ot  OBO.  the  agency's 
pit>8rams  reach  only  about  II  milUon  of 
ttie  24  millian  Americans  the  adminis- 
tiatlon  adnxiis  live  below  the  poverty 
Hm;  tvax  those  who  do  receive  aasist- 
anoe  from  already  imderstafled  and  un- 
decfiBided  OBO  pirograma  do  not  get 
licijpiitn  aid. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  in  the  wealth- 
iest nation  in  the  world,  with  a  defense 
bixiget  in  excess  of  $73  bilUon,  agencies 
rtr«t*g"*^  to  aid  the  poor  should  be  so 
impoverished,  crippled  with  a  meager 
budget  of  $3  tullioa.  We  have  a  respon- 
cibUity  to  our  forgotten  ipoor,  and  espe- 
cially to  our  children,  in  whom  rest  our 
hopes  for  a  better  f  iy,ure. 

KB.  12354  does  not  include  a  com- 
iKebensire  child  care  program.  I  had 
bopBd  that  the  Headstart  program,  its 
veak  substitute,  would  at  least  have  re- 
cdved  more  funds.  Once  again  we  have 
a  program  that  appears  on  paper  to  be 
more  substant<«J  than  reduced  f imding 
suggests:  Headstart  appropriations  have 
been  cut  from  the  $1  billion  in  the  House 
bill  to  $700  minion  for  the  1973  fiscal 
year.  Reduction  of  funds  means  reduc- 
tktn  of  opportunity,  and  the  end  result 
will  be  the  unrealized  potential  of  many 
Americans. 

I  was  astounded  and  dismayed  at  the 
action  of  the  conferees  in  deleting  the 
provisions  of  the  bill  providing  for  the 
establishment  of  a  National  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation.  Such  an  independent 
corporation  would  free  legal  services  from 
the  everyday  pieasuies  exerted  by  poli- 
ticians and  bureaucrats  and  allowed  it 
to  do  its  great  work  without  such  inter- 
ference. The  often-expressed  hostility 
of  Mr.  Nhnm  and  his  friends  to  OEO 
legal  services  makee  me  fear  for  its  future 
if  it  is  left  within  his  easy  reach. 

Other  OEO  services  benefits  eomewhat 
from  the  conference  report.  Ttw  Increase 
in  authortwd  awnroprlatlons  for  VISTA, 
emergency  food,  and  alootibUe  couneel- 
ing,  for  example,  are  welcome,  even 
though  they  do  not  begin  to  approach 


the  amount  <rf  fundbig  needed  in  order 
for  them  to  be  truly  effective. 

i:toi^)te  the  funding  reductions  in  HH. 
12350,  Mr.  Chainaan.  OBO  iirovidae  vital 
services  to  individuals  and  communities, 
and  I  see  in  the  oonfarenoe  report  the 
hope  of  BMetft<"*"g  **"*"*•'*'  support,  tor 
its  programs.  Despite  President  Nixon's 
veto -of  comprehensive  child  care  and  his 
harsh  and  ill-advised  criticisms  of  ap- 
propriations basic  to  "«*"*i«*^i  mainte- 
nance of  OEO  proczams.  I  uzge  tba  adop- 
tion of  the  report. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  nwve 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  questlcm  was  (udered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the 
vote  on  tba  ground  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present  and  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  wiU  call  the 

The  questlOTi  was  taken;   and  there 

were — yeas  223,  nays  97,  not  voting  111, 

as  follows: 
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Abtug 
Adaou 

Andenon. 

Calif. 
Anderson,  111. 
AndenoDu 

Tenn. 
Andrews. 

N.  Dak. 
Annunzio 
Arenda 


Barrett 

Be^rlcta 

BeU 

Bennett 

Bergland 

Blaggl 


Blantoa 

Boggs 

Boland 

Brademas 

n«aoo 

Brook* 

Brotzmao 

Brown.  Mich. 

Br»wii.  Obio 

Brorhiii,  N.c. 

Bu<^ianaD 
Burke,  Mass. 
Bwllson,  Mo. 
Burtoa 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Carey,  N.T. 
OarlsoB 
carter 
Oederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chlstaolm 
Oark 
Claxisen. 
DonH. 
Clay 

Cleveland 
CoUiBa.111. 
Cooable 
Conte 
Ooaycra 
Cotter 
Coushlin 
Culver 
Ourlte 

DaTi«,a.a 

delaOsna 

Dellenback 


DentaOtm 

Disss 

Doikohue 

Dow 

Drlnan 

DuUkl 

du  Pont 

Sdmondson 

Edwards,  Calif. 

Ellberc 

iMenbora 

Esota 

Evans,  Colo. 

PaaeeU 

Ftndley 

Flsta 

Flood 

Foley 

Peed,  derald  R. 

Ford, 

William  D. 
FonrUte 
Fraaer 

Prdpighnyien 
Freneel 
Fulton 
Oannatz 
Oaydoe 
aibbons 

Oonzalez 

arasao 

Onf 

OrtfBths 

Oubeer 

Oude 

HamllteB 

HaouBBr- 
•ebmidt 

Hanley 

Hanna 

Haoaen,  Idaho 

HaiTlastoa 

Hanha 

Ifcrrey 

HedUer.  W.  Ta. 

Heckles 

Heloa 

Helatoakl 

mcka. 

Hicks.  Wash. 

H^>f  " 

Hotuieid 


Johnson,  Pa. 

Karta 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Keating 

Kea 

Kattai 

Kemp 

Kins 

Klucrynskl 

Kocb 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Lent 


MoOlory 

MeCiLaakey 

Mcculloch 


MfiXkU 
McKay 

McKBTltt 

MeSaney 

Mafdonnlil, 


Madden 

M^lary 


Mataunaga 
MaaaoU 
Meleher 
Met«aUe 


MltcheU 
Monagan 


MujpbT.  d- 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Na«cher 

Medal 

Neieea 

Nix 

CTBara 

CKonakl 

O-IlaUl 


HDwaid 
HuBsate 
Jaeotaa 
Johnaon,  OaUl 


Patmaa 

Pattaa 

Perkins 

PettU 

Feyaar 

FteUe 

ttodaU 

PoweQ 

Prersr,  W.C 

Pryor,  Aik. 


Qule 

Ballsteck 

Randall 

Rangal 

Reel 

Rhodes 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roncallo 

Roonay,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Boush 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnels 

Staanaaia 

Sartoanas 

Scheuer 

Shrlver 

Skubltz 

Slack 


Abbttt 

Abemethy 

ABdi«vs.AJa. 

Arcbar 

Aahbrook 

Belcher 

Berlll 

Blackburn 

Bray 

Brlnkley 

BroyhUl,Va. 

Burka,Fla. 

Burleson,  Tex, 

Byron 

CabeU 

Csaey.  Tex. 

ChappeU 

Clancy 

Claw«oB.Dil 

OoUler 

CoUlna,  Tex. 

Crane 

Daniel,  Va. 

Dennis 

Derwlaakl 

Devlna 

Downing 

Duncan 

Plaher 

nowsTS 

Flynt 

Fountain 

Frey 


Smith.  Iowa 
amitk.N.Y. 
Staggers 
Stanton. 

j.WUUam 
Stasis 

Stelger,  Wis. 
SteidMae 
Stratton 
Stubtala&eld 
Stuckey 
Syxalsgton 
Tiqrlar 

Teague,  CalU 
Teiry 

■nkoaipaon.  N  J. 
Tbocasoo.  Wia. 
Tlernan 
UdaU 
TTThnan 
Vander  Jagt 
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oattys 

Qfatrao 

Ootdwater 

OeodUag 

ar«en.Oreg. 

OrtBln 

Oroae 

arover 

Hagap 

Haley 

Hall 

Hunt 

Hutchinson 

Icbocd 

Jarman 

Jonas 

JooaB,NX!. 

Landgxwbe 


Vanlk 

vtaoctta 

Wacsonner 

waldle 

whaten 

Whttsburet 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wllaea. 

cbailaaH. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
wydler 
Wylle 
Wynaa 
Tatea 

Touac.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zwach 


Myats 

Plka 

Foaa* 

Piioa.Tex. 

PucoeU 

QuQlan 

Rartek 

Robtots 

HoM— »n,  Va. 

BiJgWS 

nniissiiiiT 

Buta 


aattaiflald 
SayJor 
Seott 
sabattoa 


Lennon 
LoocMd. 
MeClurs 
MeOoBlatcr 


Oa. 


Mnisr.  Ohio 
MfllcMd. 


SBitth.Cam. 

Snyder 

Stalgat.  Alls. 

SuUtvaa 

Taloott 

Teae«w,Tra. 

,Oa. 


Mayne 


War* 
Whtttaa 
wanams 
TouBg,  yia. 

Zton 


MoatcomecT 
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.^bourezk 

Addabbo 

Alexander 

Ashley 

Aspinall 

Bedino 

Baker 

Baring 

BetU 

Bingham 

Blatnlk 

BoUtng 

Bow 

Broomfield 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Caffery 

Camp 

Carney 

Celler 

Colmer 

Conover 

Corman 

Davis,  Oa. 

Davis,  Wis. 

Delaaey 

DeUums 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Bckhardt 

Bdwatda.  Ala. 


OauaaaaJds 


ara«i.I^ 

Ha^carn 

Raaaen,  Vraah. 

HaaMnga 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Haya. 

H4hert 

HenderaoB 

HHUa 

BottMl 

HuU 

Jonas.  Ala. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

KuykendaU 

Kyroe 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

Liong,  La. 

Lujan 

MeCotmack 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
MeEwvB 
McMillan 
MaUUavd 
Mathlas.  CalU. 
Michel 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calll. 
MUiaArk. 
Mink 
MoUohan 


Obey 

PaUj 


Flmle 
Price,  in . 
PudnAl 
Raid 


Biagla 

BoMsML.  N.T. 
Roouay,  N.T. 
RoeteBkowskl 


Evlns,  Tenn. 
Fudua 


Moss 

NlchoU 


Byaa 

Rf.hmlta 

Schxkeebell 

Schwengel 

Seibartfiag 

Shlpiay 

Sboup 

Slsk 

Spencc 

,Sf>ringy^ 

Stanton. 

JaaaesV. 
Steed 
Stokes 
Van  Deerlio 
Veysey 
Wampler 
WhaUey 
White 
Wldaall 
Wiggins 
Wtnn 
Tatron 


So  the  oonference  report  was  agreed 

to. 
The  Clerk  axmounoed  the  foiioving 

pairs: 


i?|ll.'J 
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On  thlavote: 

Mr.  Booney  of  New  York  Tor.  with  Mr.  CoJ- 
mer  agsUut. 

Mr.  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr  Hull  agatOBt. 

Mr.  Bostenkowsltl  for,  with  Mr.  Nichols 
a^jalOBt. 

Mr.  Price  of  nunola  for.  wltn  Mr.  Baring 
a««lnat. 

Mr.  Dent  for.  with  Mr.  Dowdy  agalnat. 

Mr.  HeW  for.  with  Mr.  Puqua  against. 

Mr.  Deianey  for,  with  Mr  Henderson 
against. 

Mr.  WldnaU  for.  with  Mr.  Belts  against. 

Mr.  Horton  for,  with  Mr.  Camp  against. 

Mr.  Wampler  for.  with  Mr  Dickinson 
against. 

Mr.  Roblson  of  New  York  for.  with  Mr 
Bahleman  against. 

Mr.  MoBher  for.  with  Mr.  Kuykendall 
against. 

Mr.  HUlls  for.  with  Mr.  Schmltz  against. 

Mr.  3chw«ngel  for,  with  Mr.  Veysey  against 

Mr.  MaUUard  for,  with  Mr.  Spence  against. 

Mr.  Hays  for.  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  DlngcU  for.  with  Mr.  Scherle  against. 

Mr.  BUtPlk  for,  with  Mr  Schneebell 
ag»lnaC. 

Mr.  Y»t«m  for,  with  Mr.  Davli.  of  Wiscon- 
sin against. 

Mr.  Suppe  for.  with  Mr.  McEwen  against 

Mr.  Winn  for,  with  Mr.  Wiggins  against. 

Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  CeUar  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  HAbwt  with  Mr.  Bdwards  of  .\labaina. 

Mr.  Bingham  with  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  BadUlo  with  Mr.  McDonald  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  James  V.  Stanton  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  PeUy. 

Mr.  ablpley  with  Mr.  Springer. 

Mr.  JonM  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Halpern. 

Bfra.  Hansen  of  Washington  with  Mrs. 
Dwyer. 

lix.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Plmle. 

Mr.  Laggett  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Stokaa  with  Mr.  Rlegle. 

Mr.  Van  Deerlln  with  Mr.  Shoup. 

Mr.  Reuaa  with  Mr.  Lujan. 

Mr.  Qreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr 
Hastings. 

Mr.  Pudnskl  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Dellums  with  Mr.  Gallagher. 

Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  EUthaway. 

Mr.  SUk  with  Mr.  Abouresk. 

Mr.   Alexander  with   Mr.  Byrne   of   Peiin- 

■ylvanla. 

Mr.  Carney  with  Mr.  Caifery. 

Mr.  DavU  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Corman. 

Mr.  D«nlel8on  with  Mr.  Mlkva. 

Mn.  Mink  with  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  MoUohan  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Mo«s  with  lifr.  Dom. 

Mr.  Bvlna  of  Tenneaaee  with  Mr.  Eckhardi. 

Mr.  Byan  with  Mr.  Galinanakis. 

Mr.  Wblt*  with  Mr.  Selberllng. 

Mr.  AsplnaU  with  Mr.  McCormack. 

Mr.  Kyroa  with  Mr.  Steed. 

Mr.  Aabley  with  Mr.  Mills  of  .\rkansas. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
18,  1972,  I  was  detained  on  business  and 
missed  roUcall  No.  346  In  the  announce- 
ment of  my  position  on  this  vote  at  pages 
29126-27  of  that  day's  Conoressional 
Record,  the  printer  inadvertently 
referred  to  it  as  roUcall  No.  329. 

To  set  the  matter  straight.  I  mi.ssed 
rollcall  No  346,  on  which  I  would  have 
voted  •yea"  had  I  been  present.  I  was 
pi-e.sent  on  rollcall  No.  329  and  am  cor- 
rectly recorded  as  having  voted  -nay"  on 
that  occasion. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  RONCALIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  detained  in  my  district  and 
missed  the  pre\'lous  rollcall  No.  350.  Had 
I  been  present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea, " 


BEVTLL   OPPOSES   GRANTING   .AM- 
NESTY TO   DRAFT  DODGERS 

( Mr.  BEVDLL  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks. » 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  under- 
stand that  a  Subcommittee  on  Adminis- 
tration Practice  and  Procedure  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  held  hearings  on  grant- 
ing amnesty  to  draft  dodgers. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  cosponsored  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  543  which  states 
in  substance  that  no  amnesty  be  enacted 
by  the  Congress  or  exercised  by  the 
President. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to 
efforts  being  made  to  grant  amnesty  to 
draft  evaders  and  deserters  from  our 
Armed  Forces. 

Such  a  move  would  be  grossly  unfair 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young 
men  who  met  their  responsibilities  and 
served  their  coimtry  with  honor. 

Granting  amnesty  would  mean  that 
the  70.000  young  men  who  dodged  the 
draft  and  are  now  living  in  exile  in  Can- 
ada. Sweden,  and  other  foreign  countries 
would  be  immune  from  prosecution.  It 
would  mean  the  release  of  more  than  500 
draft  resisters  now  serving  in  Federal 
prisons.  And  it  would  mean  releasing  the 
9,500  soldiers  either  serving  sentences  in 
military  stockades  or  confined  there 
awaiting  trial  for  violation  of  the  Mili- 
tary Code. 

Many  young  men  who  served  in  Viet- 
nam did  not  agree  with  our  Government's 
decision  to  send  them  there.  But  they 
went  anyway.  Thousands  of  these  men 
were  wounded,  many  were  killed,  and 
some  were  taken  prisoner.  Granting 
amnesty  to  draft  dodgers  and  deserters 
would  be  a  grave  injustice  to  those  who 
made  such  great  sacrifices. 

It  is  foolish,  in  my  estimation,  to  think 
that  the  majority  of  those  who  refused 
service  did  so.  because  of  some  high  moral 
punxjse.  Rather.  I  believe  it  was  a  dis- 
play of  total  irresponsibility  and  cowaid- 
ice. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  completely  out  of 
order  to  even  consider  granting  amnesty 
to  anyone  while  we  still  have  men  fight- 
ing and  dying  in  Vietnam  and  while  there 


are  men  being  held  prisoner  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

To  grant  amnesty  would  set  a  danger- 
ous precedent  which  could  have  grave 
consequences  in  future  emergency  situa- 
tions which  call  for  military  mobiliza- 
tion. 

It  would  also  midermme  our  system 
of  justice  by  rewarding  those  who  violated 
our  laws  and  shirked  their  duty. 

Our  Nation  is  a  great  nation.  And  one 
ot  the  reasons  it  Is  great  is  because 
courageous  men  and  women,  down 
through  the  years,  have  taken  up  arms 
when  it  was  necessary  to  fight  for  those 
basic  rights  which  America  stands  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
i-eassess  our  values  and  restate  our  prior- 
ities. Let  us  tiu'n  our  attention  to  those 
who  have  served;  let  us  meet  their  needs 
and  help  them  readjust  to  civillaa  life 
and  stop  giving  so  much  time  and  atten- 
tion to  those  who  turned  their  back  on 
their  country  when  they  were  needed. 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  WINNERS 
OP  OLYMPIC  3AMES 

I  Mr.  LATTA  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks 
and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ttJce  this 
time  to  congratulate  all  of  our  winners 
in  the  Olympic  games.  They  have  p«r- 
formed  superbly  and  brought  great  honor 
to  this  country.  However,  I  particulariy 
wish  to  single  out  a  winner  from  Bowl- 
ing Green  State  University,  David  James 
Wottle,  for  special  praise  and  commen- 
dation. This  young  man  won  the  WO 
meters  in  1  minute  and  49  seconds.  He 
ran  like  the  champion  he  is  and  was  so 
taken  in  by  his  win— and  rightly  so— that 
he  did  not  remember  that  he  had  his  hat 
on  when  they  played  our  nattonsl 
anthem.  When  this  omission  was  later 
called  to  his  attention  by  the  media,  he 
was  noticeably  shaken  and  publicly  aprt- 
ogized  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  further  commented  that  this  omis- 
sion subtracted  from  the  personal  satis- 
faction of  his  win. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  an  expression  of 
the  feelings  of  a  truly  great  American 
as  well  as  that  of  a  truly  great  champion 
being  expressed  at  the  high  point  of  his 
athletic  career  and  I  wish  to  say  to  David 
Wottle  that  he  should  not  feel  badly  for 
his  imintentional  omission  at  a  time  like 
this.  It  is  only  human  to  forget  and  this 
young  man  may  be  longer  remembered 
for  his  heartfelt  spontaneous  apology  to 
the  American  people  for  his  forgetfulness 
at  the  time  of  his  greatest  triumph  than 
he  will  be  for  the  triumph  itself. 


AMERICAN  GRAIN  SALES  TO  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 

I  Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute, to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  protest  a  situation  that  has  come  into 
the  news  while  the  Congress  was  hi  re- 
cess for  the  Republican  Convention.  This 
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•■  Om  nartlally  revealed  situation  regwrd- 
JfjSSSS^  grain  »1- ^  the  Soviet 
SJoB  and  the  reeultant  effe<*»  tmibt 
j^MTS  In  tWi  coimtry  and  the  whole 
tfgMontr  population. 

iwMone  of  those  strongly  supporting 
a»  srain  export  to  Russia  when  this  was 
SiKd  ^e  Pre-ldent.  I  felt  that 
SJ^Jould  be  of  significant  help  to  the 
JSJner  and  the  American  economy  srtven 
oaVKiD  surplusee.  But  since  that  time 
rnnnber  of  revelations  have  bem  f  orth- 
liJrtnireganilng  effects  of  the  purchase. 
STw^  in  which  it  has  been  handled, 
tue  kind  of  favoritism  practiced,  and  the 
Mcompanylng  costs  to  the  Amerlc«i 
tuBget  and  consumer.  These  have  made 
n»  very  uncomfortable,  and  disappointed 
STaSrthe  least.  Because  I  beUeve  tills 
tade  could  have  been  a  total  gain;  in- 
atoad  It  seems  to  have  had  some  serious 
IB  effects.  ^  ,    , 

It  seems  now  likely  that  certain  large 
grain  export  companies  have  be«i  privy 
to  advance  information  concemlngttie 
otcnt  of  Govemm«it  subsidy  and  credit 
Kraogements  on  export  sales  of  '*«■*— 
ak  least  it  se«ns  that  they  have  been 
oriTT  to  special  and  valuable  information 
nat  given  to  others  equaUy  involved, 
■oh  as  the  farmers  who  grow  the  crops, 
^^eoocdlngly  theee  companies  oould  piu-- 
chaae  irtieat  before  pricee  went  up. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Russian  wheat 
deal  has  cost  vrtieat  farmers  in  early  har- 
v«Bt  areas  an  estimated  $100  million  in 
dovcnunent  wheat  certificate  paym^te. 
lanriy  because  tiie  rising  wheat  market 
I  raise  the  average  price  to  $1.76  per 
I  during  the  July  to  Novwnber  mar- 
.^--^  period.  This  will  have  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  Federal  subsidy  by  ap- 
Pfocbnately  40  cents  a  bushel.  Farmers 
nodve  the  difference  between  the  aver- 
aft  price  during  that  5-month  market- 
ti«  period  and  100  percent  oi  parity,  now 
(■tlmated  at  $3.03  per  bushel,  on  that 
portioD  of  their  wheat  used  in  daneetlc 
oarkets.  Those  who  sold  in  July  recelv- 
m  $1.30  to  $1.35  per  bushel,  will  find 
thrtr  wheat  certificates  amounting  to 
only  $1.28  per  bushel.  If  the  average  for 
ttiB  6-month  period  la  $1.75— making 
tbdr  total  return  about  40  cents  a  bushel 
Km  than  the  full  parity  price.  Had  they 
known  about  the  details  of  the  trade  ex- 
pectations, which  surely  the  Department 
at  Agriculture  had  information  on,  this 
need  not  have  happened. 

Now,  to  make  matters  worse,  the  USDA 
bas  announced  that  subsldtes  are  getting 
too  high,  but  they  at  the  same  time  raised 
the  subsidy  fr««n  38  to  47  cents  for  a 
period  ending  2  days  before  their  an- 
nouncement. Thus  they  protected  the 
profits  of  traders  who  had  been  buying 
on  a  rising  market,  but  they  certainly 
did  not  have  the  farmer  in  mind. 
Upon  my  return  I  found  a  news  release 

from  the  USDA  stating  that— 
Every  farm  region  bex>*fltwl  trom  the  record 

exporu  of  $8.06  bUUoa  to  fiscal  ivn. 

The  news  release  wwit  on  to  say  Idiat 
the  1971-72  ocpoirt  maricet  accounted  for 
at  least  two-fifths  of  the  UJS.  productiOD 
of  wheat. 

This  Is  heartening,  but  I  brieve,  given 
the  story  above.  It  la  only  a  part  of  the 


picture.  I  hare  sotne  qoastloas  I  vroold 
like  the  Departawot  to  answer  about  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia: 

How  much  wbsat  bas  been  sold  to 
Russia? 

What  prtee  was  paid? 

Who  received  the  export  subsidy  and 
in  what  amotmts  over  what  period  of 
time? 

What  are  the  credit  terms? 

Who  pays  shipping  charges  and  other 
costs  Incidental  to  the  export  of  the 
wheat? 

What  amount  of  export  subsidy  is 
planned  for  the  future?  Will  it  fluctuate 
with  domestic  consumption  or  not? 

How  does  tills  affect  our  domestic  sup- 
ply, inrhwi^Tig  our  surplus  8Uin>ly' 

How  much  is  wheat  expected  to  rise  in 
domestic  prices  as  a  restdt? 

I  would  like  to  say  fInaUy,  that  I  do 
not  object  to  private  corporations  carry- 
ing out  the  trade  negotiated  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. But  I  do  object  to  their  doing 
so  at  the  exp«ise  of:  The  farmer-pro- 
ducer; of  all  those  prooeesors,  such  as 
millers  and  bakers  who  rely  on  wheat; 
and  the  American  consumer  who  foots 
the  bill  for  the  subsidy  given  those  selling 
on  the  cheaper  world  market;  of  the 
American  consumer  who  suffers  a  higher 
oost  for  domeetlc  wheat  products  vrtiile 
those  buying  enjoy  a  lower  oost.  So  I 
would  like  these  questions  answered.  I 
have  today  sent  a  letter  to  Secretary  Bats 
asking  theee  same  questions,  but  If  an- 
swers axt  not  forthcoming.  I  would  rec- 
ommend a  congressional  investigation  of 
this  whole  matter. 


JACK  KEMP  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 

MOST   REVEREND   JAMES   A.   Mc- 

NULTY,  BISHOP  OP  THE  DIOCESE 

OF  BUFFALO 

(Mr.  KEMP  asked  and  was  given  pw- 
misslon  to  address  the  House  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  . 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
Western  New  York  and  our  country  have 
lost  an  outstanding  spiritual  leader  as 
the  result  of  the  death  Monday  of  the 
Most  Rever«id  James  A.  McNulty.  bishop 
of  the  elgiit-county  Roman  Catholic 
Diocese  of  Buffalo. 

His  death  is  a  great  parsonal  loss  not 
only  to  us  In  Western  New  Yoric.  but  to 
mankind.  He  loved  and  served  both  with 
a  total  and  tlrtiess  commitment.  At  tiie 
same  time,  however,  we  offer  thanks  for 
the  great  legacy  this  man  of  Ood  left 
behind  after  his  72  years  of  life,  47  <rf 
them  as  an  ordained  servant  of  Ood  and 
his  f  dlow  human  beings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Bisbop  McNulty  epito- 
mised  all  that  is  good  in  America  and 
thoee  of  the  cloth  who  serve  it.  and  his 
leadership  will  continue  throtigh  his 
words  and  works. 

Bom  in  New  Yoik  City  and  reared  in 
modest  etrcumstacces  In  a  family  with 
six  children,  he  was  an  outstanding  stu- 
dent who  graduated  with  honors  from 
Seton  HaU  Coll— e  in  South  Orange,  N  J. 

At  the  age  of  26,  be  was  ordained  into 
cvlesthood  at  the  University  of  louvaln 
in  Belgium. 


Even  as  an  assistant  pastor  o<  BL 
Joseph's  Church  In  Jersey  City,  his  lead- 
ership, his  tfft  as  a  speaker,  andlds  oon- 
cem  for  peopi*.  commxmity  and  country 
quickly  became  evident. 

A  llf  etima  advocate  of  educational  op- 
portimi^,  he  was  the  executive  seeretary 
for  the  immaculate  ConoepMon  Sseal- 
nary  fund  drive  In  New  Jersey  tn  IBtT. 
Years  later,  following  his  installation  In 
19*3  as  the  10th  bishop  of  the  Buffalo 
Diocese,  be  pioneered  "Social  Christian- 
ity," a  iffoject  to  histill  a  mature  and 
moderated  oonoept  of  the  Christian 
faith  among  high  adbool  ssnlors  attend- 
ing public  sdiools. 

With  other  religious  leaders,  he  en- 
dorsed a  lecture  series  entitled  "Your 
Neighbor's  Faith"  to  educate  the  cltlaens 
of  Western  New  York  in  the  tenete  of 
various  religious  bsUefs. 

In  Noven^ier  IMt,  be  proolalmcd  that 
the  first,  new  Roman  Catholic  Mass  in 
400  years  would  be  bdd  in  the  Buffalo 
Diocese,  a  year  ahead  of  the  national 
deadline  in  1971. 

His  ecumenical  leadersblp  caused 
Twence  Canllnal  Cooke,  archbishop  of 
New  York  to  ofassrve  1b  1»T0  that  Bldtop 
MCNulty  "Me  is  drretod  to  the  cause  of 
unity.  His  pnflrers  and  Ms  works  hare  for 

their  purpose  the  strengthening  oi  the 
unity  of  Ood'B  family  on  earth." 

ItinMigiMttt  his  career,  Bisbop  Mc- 
Nul^  showed  coropasslnn  and  worked 
for  the  downtrodden  and  owressed. 

He  imiimiieri  upon  tats  foBcwers  the 
urgency  of  providing  opportooity  and 
dignity  to  Amsriea's  blacks  and  dedared 
that  the  church  U  "the  best  friend  of 
the  entire  Negro  community  in  Buffalo." 
When  he  was  aaxiUary  btataop  of  Ne- 
wark. N  J.,  he  cbose  the  poorest  parish 
in  that  communis  among  the  blaekB  and 
other  eooooadeaQy  disadvantaged 
groups.  He  carried  his  coneems  for  the 
poor  to  Buffalo  wbtn,  among  a«ber  ac- 
tions, he  baaugurated  drives  for  money 
and  gifte  and  reouited  for  priests,  nuns, 
and  volunteers  to  minister  to  the  people 
of  Latin  America. 

As  a  result  of  his  tf  oris,  he  was  named 
vice  rMtf*"*"  of  the  UJB.  Bishops  Com- 
mittee for  Latin  America. 

Bishop  McNulty  not  only  spread  the 
word  of  Ood  in  his  sermons,  but  was  a 
leader  in  the  art  of  religious  communica- 
tion. 

In  1051.  he  founded  the  Advocate,  the 
official  newBpi4>er  of  the  Archdloeeee  of 
Newark.  During  his  spiritual  leadership 
of  the  Buffalo  Dtooese.  the  weekly  dio- 
cesan newspapar.  the  Magnificat,  became 
one  of  the  leading  rriigious  Journals  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Bishop  McNulty  was 
faithful  to  his  Otod.  his  community,  bis 
country,  and  Us  fellow  man. 

We  will  miss  him  as  a  friend.  But  all 
of  us  are  grateful  for  the  time  he  was 
among  us  and  for  the  oontrflnittons  and 
inspiration  he  has  left  behind. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend  my 
remarks  by  including  tributes  to  the  late 
Most  Rererend  James  A.  McMulty  whieh 
were  caxried  today  in  the  Buffalo  Cour- 
ier-Express: 
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l.^tiutma  Uf   MaNT  PISLDS  PAT   HoMAGE  TO 

Bishop  McNtti.tt 

Tb«  Uto  Moet  Rev.  A.  McNxUty.  blahc^  of 
tb«  alght-oounty  Bonum  CathoUo  Blow—  of 
Busuo  since  IMS.  wu  dMcrlbMl  m  »  dveply 
rellglouB  and  de<Ue»t«d  prrtate  who  bad 
great  wMrmth  for  hi*  feUow  ouui  ftnd  out- 
BtandlBS  qualltlM  of  leadenbip  wbieli  In- 
gplrad  bla  dIoeaM. 

Ha  WM  klao  oftUed  "a  nlnt,"  and  »  blahop 
who  wUl  "beat  be  remembered  for  bU  con- 
cern for  tbe  poor  and  needy." 

Tbaae  tributes  were  among  the  following 
eulogies  issued  m  memory  of  Blabop  Mc- 
Nultyr 

TlM  Bt.  Ber.  Harold  R.  Ib>Unaon,  blsbop  of 
tbe  Bplacopel  Dtoeeee  of  Waatem  New  York: 

"I  wish  to  oonvey  my  syn^wttay  to  the 
family  and  friends  of  Blafaop  McNulty.  He 
waa  a  courteous  and  oonaclentlous  man,  com- 
pletely dedicated  to  bis  convictions  and  tbe 
traditions  of  ttae  Boman  Catholic  CThurch. 

"He  WM  graclotis  In  oSerliig  the  use  of  St. 
Joseph's  New  Catbedrml  for  my  eonaeeratlon 
m  186*.  THIS,  along  with  the  other  klndneaees 
be  bM  shown  to  me  and  other  members  of 
the  aiplMccqml  Diocese,  will  not  be  forgotten. 
kCay  Ood  rest  bla  soul  and  bestow  abundant 
bleaslngs  upon  him." 

The  Bt.  Bev.  Msgr.  Joseph  B.  Schleder,  pas- 
tor ot  St.  Andrews  Church,  "Itown  of  Tona- 
wanda. 

"It  taaa  been  my  prlTllege  to  be  a  personal 
fMenA  and  oonild&nt  of  Blahop  McNulty's  tar 
elose  to  S8  yeaia.  I  have  found  him  to  be  a 
brlUant  sebolar,  a  gentleman  under  all  con- 
ditions, genteel,  and  a  master  In  the  prac- 
tice of  Christian  charity.  Forever  dedicated 
to  the  taaehlngs  of  Christ  and  ttae  Catholic 
Cburab.  bla  passing  la  a  severe  blow  to  me 
leaving  a  void  In  my  priaaMy  life. 

Blebaid  T.  Tortey.  president  of  the  Buf- 
falo Ana  Chamber  of  CommHtse: 

"Blahop  McNulty's  death  leaves  a  deep 
void — a  void  which  will  be  felt  not  only  by 
the  Ckthollo  Dloceae  but  by  the  entire  West- 
ern New  York  oommtmlty.  He  gnlded  his  own 
ebvrcli  during  a  demanding  era  of  profound 
ehangai  panonally  typifying  the  spirit  of 
raUgtoaa  aoamenlam. 

"TlUa  outatandlng  spiritual  leader  brought 
to  tlM  saeular  community  great  wisdom,  per- 
forming an  extremely  influential  role  in  the 
ttaM  e«  businaea,  labor  and  edtwatlon.  Citl- 
aena  eg  aQ  fatttaa  mrum  hla  paaalng." 

OMtga  L.  Weaael.  praaktont  of  the  Buffalo 
AWlt-aO  CouncU: 

"T.  feel  that  the  death  of  the  Bishop  Is  a 
great  loes  to  the  community  and  I  feel  that  In 
tiM  yaaia  that  he  haa  served  here  as  our 
litilMHi  be  proTldad  the  spiritual  leadership 
that  is  necessary  in  a  eommunlty  of  our  type 
wttb  a  pradominantly  Catbi^e  population.  I 
eiiirsM  my  regrets  and  ttaoae  of  the  labor 
movwment  to  the  bishop's  family.'' 

Siatur  Itary  Cbarlotte  Barton.  OHSH,  presi- 
dent of  DTouvUle  College: 

"The  prealdant.  the  stater  and  lay  faculty 
i^^twhfw^  ao4t  tbe  staff  of  DTouvlUe  OoUege 
join  with  the  Dloceae  of  Buffalo  In  expnear- 
ing  bereavement  on  the  death  of  their 
sptrttual  leader,  the  Ifoat  Rev.  Jamea  A.  Mc- 
Nultj.  Uabop  at  Buffalo.  During  tbe  period  of 
hla  guanUanablp  of  tbe  iMoeeas,  this  dedi- 
cated prelate  patiently  and  kindly  foetered 
the  church,  earnestly  aervlng  Ood's  people  In 
one  of  the  most  trying  eras  in  ttae  develop- 
ment of  the  Catbollo  Churdi. 

"Blahop  MelVtiIty  strofe  to  protect  tbe 
beat  interaata  o<  ttae  otergy  and  tbe  people  of 
Buffalo.  Perbapa  our  <itnasig  blabap  will  be 
best  remembered  tm  bis  ooneem  for  tbe  poor 
and  needy.  Hi  was  ardent  In  proukoUng  tbe 
annual  charity  drive  which  brought  results 
comparaMe  to  his  oonoem.  We  mourn  our 
loes  of  his  gentle  laaderotUp  while  we  rejoiee 
in  tbe  TBlsamll  and  the  reward  be  wfll  receive 
(ram  almli^ty  Otod  whom  he  faithfully 
served." 


Or.  Charles  A.  Banda.  Knight  of  St. 
Gregory,  president-elect  of  National  Federa- 
tion of  Catholic  Physicians  Guild: 

"The  Catholic  oommunlty  of  Western  New 
York  haa  loat  a  great  prelate.  Bisbcf>  McNulty 
was  a  deeply  religious  man  who  woriced  dili- 
gently for  the  spiritual  enlightenment  for  the 
members  of  bis  diooeee." 

Dr.  Albert  Setnlt,  executive  vice  president 
of  University  of  Buffalo,  in  the  absence  of  Dr. 
Robert  L.  Ketter,  the  president ; 

"The  oommunlty  will  mourn  his  passing.  In 
passing,  however,  he  has  left  substantial 
foundation  on  which  a  successor  can  build." 

William  O.  Armstrong,  supreme  captain 
general.  Ancient  and  Illustrious  Order. 
Knights  of  Malta,  and  a  retired  Penn  Central 
Railroad  employee : 

"It  Is  a  tragedy  to  lose  such  a  great  man. 
My  prayers  certainly  go  o\it  to  him." 

Walter  J.  Thlaegron.  a  Knight  of  St. 
Gregory,  a  trustee  of  Catholic  Charities  of 
Buffalo  and  member  of  the  budget  committee 
and  retired  Western  Division  public  relations 
director.  Nlogra  Mohawk  Power  Corp.: 

"In  this  age  of  cbangee.  within  and  with- 
out the  church,  the  role  of  the  bishop  in  a 
diocese  of  the  size  and  magnitude  of  Buffalo 
18  a  staggering  one.  Blsbop  McNaulty  fulfilled 
bis  role  as  ordinary  of  tbe  dloceae  with  cour- 
age, wisdom  and  dignity.  He  was  truly  a  great 
shepherd  of  his  flock." 

John  J.  Conalff,  director  of  Catholic  Charl- 
Ues: 

"If  I  were  asked  to  describe  our  beloved 
Bishop  McNaulty  In  one  word,  it  would  be 
charity" — the  charity  that  Christ  Himself 
spoke  of.  The  lay  people  of  this  diocese  have 
lost  a  noble  leader,  and  I  have  lost  a  cherished 
friend." 

Charles  B.  Turner,  a  Knight  of  St.  Gregory, 
chairman  of  the  Buffalo  Board  of  Parking  and 
former  president  of  the  Area  Council  on 
Alcoholism : 

"Bishop  McNulty  was  a  saint  His  knowl- 
edge of  and  dedication  to  community  serv- 
ices was  unfailing,  especially  in  the  alcoholic 
field." 

Sister  Alice  Huber,  SSJ,  president  of 
Medallle  College: 

"Blahop  McNulty  probably  has  lived 
through  one  of  the  moet  difficult  tlnwe  in  ttae 
history  of  the  church  in  America.  Tbe  rapidly 
changing  society  together  with  the  call  for 
renewal  in  tbe  Church  since  Vatican  n  de- 
manded ooiurage  and  adjustment  of  both  tbe 
clergy  and  the  laity.  However.  I  knew  blm 
batter  in  affairs  of  higher  education.  Bishop 
McNulty,  like  hla  deceased  brother  (Msgr. 
John  L.  McNulty)  who  had  been  president 
of  Seton  Hail  University,  was  interested  in 
the  problems  of  hlgtaer  education.  Blahop 
McNulty  was  concerned  for  the  need  for  co- 
operation among  area  colleges.  He  had  the 
Joy  of  seeing  this  dream  fulfilled  through 
tbe  eetabllabinMit  of  the  Western  New  York 
Conaortium  of  public  and  private  colleges. 
My  sympathy  is  extended  to  bis  family." 

John  a.  Wick,  Knights  of  St.  Gregory, 
Knights  ot  Holy  Sepulchre,  President  of 
Merchants  Mutual  Instirance  Co.: 

"^  Is  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss 
that  we  mark  the  paaslng  of  Blsbop  McNulty. 
History  will  record  his  aocompllstaments  in 
the  Western  New  York  dloceae  as  one  ot  the 
moat  outatandlng  of  a  long  line  <a  leading 
churchmen.  He  waa  a  shepherd  to  all  his  flock 
in  the  truest  sense,  and  we  were  moet  for- 
tunate to  have  had  his  sturdy  hand  at  the 
helm  as  he  steered  the  Catholic  Church 
through  new  and  uncharted  waters.  We 
should  should  all  join  in  prayerful  thanks  to 
him  for  a  job  well  done." 

The  Bt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  J.  Connlff,  direc- 
tor of  the  diooeee's  Catholic  Charities: 

'"me  deatb  of  Blehop  McNulty  is  a  great 
Mow  to  thousands  of  workers  and  the  clients 
of  Catholic  Charltlea.  In  every  way,  he  waa 
the  bishop  of  charity  and  we  will  greatly  misa 


his  support  and  counsel  and  encoiuagement." 
Sebastian  J.  Bellome,  Chief  Buffalo  City 
Court  Judge: 

'"The  passing  away  of  Bishop  McNulty  U  a 
great  loes  not  only  to  the  Catholic  rtVnrwai 
but  to  the  entire  community  of  Western  New 
York.  He  was  a  humanitarian  without  equal 
and,  as  tbe  artmlniatratw  of  the  fi^th^^n 
Church  in  the  Buffalo  area,  bis  name  will  go 
down  In  history  as  among  the  very  best. 
I  will  greatly  mlas  him  personally  because  he 
was  a  good  and  revered  friend." 
Rabbi  Isaac  Klein.  Temple  Sbaarey  Zedek: 
"With  the  passing  away  of  Blsbop  MeNutty. 
the  people  of  Greater  Buffalo  regardlem  ot 
race,  creed  or  color  lost  a  friend  and  a  great 
force  for  good.  A  saintly  person  with  a  face 
that  radiated  gentleness,  wisdom  and  love, 
he  was  a  source  of  blessing  to  the  entire 
community  that  went  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  ttae  church  that  he  bad  ser»ed  so  falth- 
fvUIy.  Because  he  was  ot  great  spiritual  stat- 
ure, he  was  reapeeted  and  loved  by  all.  We 
of  tbe  Jewish  community  share  tbe  sorrow 
with  our  Catholic  brethren  and  wish  to 
express  to  them  otir  deepest  sympathy  for  tbe 
loss  of  a  prince  of  the  Church." 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  POPP 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  ordar 
of  tbe  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinais 
<Mr.  Cbane)  is  recognlied  for  5  mimites. 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
humility  that  I  join  my  colleagues  in 
saluting  one  of  the  outstanding  Members 
of  this  body  upon  bis  retiranent  after 
more  than  19  years  of  service. 

This  is  a  great  loss  for  us  all,  becauae 
our  good  friend  and  colleague,  the  Hon- 
orable Richard  H.  Poll,  is  commonly 
admitted  by  the  Moubers  of  the  House 
on  both  sides  of  tbe  aisle  as  the  out- 
standing expert  on  ccmstitutional  law  in 
Congress. 

Because  of  the  exceptional  background 
which  Mr.  Poff  applies  unswervingly  to 
his  voting  participation  here  in  tbe  Con- 
gress, his  voting  pattern  comes  thmigb 
as  one  of  knowledge,  principle,  and 
integrity. 

Some  will  probably  say  that  we  should 
have  more  like  him — I  can  only  say  that 
there  will  never  be  another  like  him,  who 
can  combine  all  Uie  manners  and  grace 
of  a  true  Southern  gentleman  with  a 
keen  understanding  of  our  most  cher- 
ished living  document — the  Constitu- 
tion— and  be  able  to  apply  it  consistently 
to  his  every  action  in  this  body  of  tbe 
people. 

I  salute  my  colleague,  my  mentor,  and 
ray  friend,  and  Arlene  joins  m*  in  wish- 
ing him  and  Jo  Ann  every  happiness  in 
the  future  as  he  takes  up  his  position  on 
the  highest  Court  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Virginia. 


A  REPORT  OF  THE  92D  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wuxumb)  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
economy  is  continuing  strong  and  is  be- 
coming stronger.  One  year  after  the 
President  caterdged  tbe  eeonomlc  stabili- 
zatlon  measures  given  to  him  by  Con- 
gress, it  is  obvious  that  they  are  wortdng. 
Unemployment  is  currently  6.5  percent. 
TUs  5.5-percent  unemployment  is  Iow«r 
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a-n  It  was  in  the  pre-Vletnam  war 
rSn.  As  an  example,  the  unenmloymMxt 
SS  in  IWI  was  6.7  percent. 

rttb  inflation  rate,  which  was  up  to 
« fircent  annually  when  President  Nixon 
^iofflce  has  been  reduced  to  an  annual 
^Sease  of  2.2  percent.  It  Is  Inflation 
^  steals  from  the  income  of  everyone 
J2l  jeopardliee  the  value  of  the  UB. 

*^IJing  the  past  year,  total  civilian 
MBidoynient  has  increased  by  2.4  million 
^^  one  of  the  largest  4-quarter  In- 
^Ms  on  record.  The  DepartmMit  of 
uSor  has  reported  that  the  output  per 
nso-hour  has  increased  faster  than  pay 
pec  man-hour  for  the  first  time  since 

IMS 

-niday.  there  are  81.7  million  penile 
employed,  an  increase  of  5  million  over 
tiie  76.7  million  people  that  were  em- 
Eioyed  at  the  end  of  1»68.  Since  Preel- 
(tant  Nixon  took  office,  our  total  armed 
service  personnri  strength  has  been  re- 
dneed  by  over  1,300,000,  and  virtually 
•U  of  these  veterans  have  been  placed  In 
otvUlan  jobs.  This  rapid  increase  In  dvl- 
Uan  onp^yment  Is  higher  than  the  larg- 
est increases  recorded  in  the  IBM's. 

The  improvwnent  in  our  economy  la 
fpahiiny  U.S.  manufacturers  to  get  l»ck 
Into  the  world  market,  and  should  elimi- 
nate the  unfavorable  balance  of  trade 
tbs  United  States  had  in  1971,  for  the 
arst  time  in  this  century.  President  Nix- 
ao'8  power  to  impose  wage  and  price 
controls  expiree  on  AprU  30,  1973.  and  it 
it  hc^Ted  that  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
renew  this  legislation. 

Plans  for  a  series  of  "An  Evening  With 
Your  Consressman"  are  being  made  In 
sa  effort  to  keep  me  informed  of  the 
views  of  the  people.  I  am  planning  to 
qend  a  series  of  evenings  in  the  various 
municipalities  of  the  district  to  meet 
with  all  interested  citizens.  The  evenings 
will  consist  of  a  short  talk  on  the  currMit 
issues  before  the  Congress,  followed^  by 
an  open  questlon-and-answer  period. 

The  number  of  U.S.  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  has  now  been  reduced  to  under 
40,000.  This  means  that  President  Nixon 
has  withdrawn  510,000  American  ground 
troops  since  he  took  office,  and  over  180.- 
500  UJ3.  ground  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn in  the  past  ytax. 

On  August  10, 1972,  the  House  passed  a 
$2.1  billion  foreign  military  assistance 
Mil,  HJl.  16029.  I  voted  for  this  bill  to 
help  maintain  the  military  strength  of 
our  allies.  However.  I  voted  with  the  ma- 
jority to  strike  one  section  of  the  bill 
which  directed  the  Presidwit  to  withdraw 
all  U.S.  forces  from  Vietnam  by  October 
1, 1972,  subject  to  the  release  of  the  TJB. 
POWs  held  by  North  Vietnam,  the  ac- 
counting by  Hanoi  for  those  reported 
missing  in  action,  and  a  cease-fire. 

The  language  which  was  stnMdc  from 
HH.  16029  was  cruel  and  misleading  to 
the  American  people.  It  hdd  out  false 
assurance  of  securing  the  safe  return  of 
our  m timing  servicemen  and  indicated 
that  a  UJB.  pullout  would  eai  the  war  In 
Southeast  Asia.  Neither  assumption  is 
reasonable.  Any  fixed  withdrawal  date 
only  gives  bope  to  the  North  Vietnamese, 
and  hinders  sensitive  attempts  at  peace 
negotiations  when  there  is  evidence  that 


Mow»w  and  Peking  are  reducing  their 
aid  to  North  Vietnam. 

The  langiMge  which  was  struck  from 
HJl.  160»  does  not  guarantee  the  re- 
turn of  our  missing  men  and  would  not 
end  the  war,  only  American  involvement 
in  it.  Preeldent  Nixon  will  have  all  U.8. 
ground  troops  out  of  Sooth  Vietnam  this 
year.  However,  as  Iwig  as  Communist  ag- 
gression continues  against  South  Viet- 
nam, we  must  be  able  to  aid  South  Viet- 
nam with  naval  and  air  support. 

AH  of  us  deelre  peace  and  we  want  our 
prisoners  released.  Those  advocating  a 
fixed  withdrawal  date  have  no  evidence 
to  show  that  this  will  be  successful.  They 
ignore  the  past  record  of  Communist  ag- 
gression, with  enslavement  of  the  iteopit 
of  the  countries  they  have  tak»n  over. 

Eariy  in  1972,  Ralph  Nader  announced 
that  he  was  going  to  undertake  an  inves- 
tigation of  CoognBB.  Since  dev^oping 
some  valuable  information  on  automo- 
bUe  safety,  Ralph  Nader  and  his  gradu- 
ate students,  known  as  "Nader's  Raid- 
ers," seem  to  have  become  «perts  on 
ev«T  subject.  Since  almost  everything 
relating  to  a  Congressman  Is  a  matter  of 
public  record,  most  Congressmen  as- 
sumed that  Nader  and  his  student  volun- 
teers would  simply  research  tbe  public 
record. 

It  was  astonishing  to  learn  that  one  of 
Nader's  interviewers  had  come  to  my  of- 
fice to  interview  me  without  even  mak- 
ing an  {^^wintment  and  at  a  time  when 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
on  which  I  serve,  was  working  on  the  new 
housing  Wl  and  new  disaster  loan  legis- 
lation. When  the  interviewer  learned  that 
I  was  not  available,  she  left  a  huge  ques- 
tioimaire  with  633  detailed  questions  to 
be  filled  out  and  stated  she  would  return 
at  a  later  date  for  a  personal  interview. 
I  learned  from  other  Congressman  that 
these  intervlewa  took  up  to  3  hours. 

Since  I  serve  on  tbe  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  Uie  House 
C(Hnmlttee  on  Standards  of  Ofllelal  Con- 
duct, tbe  National  commission  on  Con- 
simier  Finance,  wad  tbe  AnMrlcan  Revo- 
lution Blcentminlal  CommlBslon,  and  us- 
ually work  7  days  a  week  sraring  the 
needs  of  my  constituents,  I  Informed  Mr. 
Nader  that  I  did  not  have  3  hours  to 
waste  with  his  interviewer  and  that  I  was 
not  going  to  take  the  time  to  answer  a 
questioiuialre  with  the  asinine  number  of 
633  questions. 

If  15  or  20  individuals  or  groups  decided 
to  investigate  the  Congress,  Congressmen 
would  only  have  time  to  give  intwirlews 
Euad  fill  out  questionnaires.  I  bdleve  that 
the  people  of  tbe  Sevmth  Congressional 
District  of  Pennsylvania  want  a  working 
Congressman,  not  a  tlme-wastw. 

I  do  meet  with  my  constituents  when- 
ever they  visit  Washington  and  in  my 
Dtiaware  County  oOee  wh«i  I  am  home 
each  we^»3ed  in  an  effort  to  solve  their 
problems  and  keep  them  Informed. 

President  Nixon  has  hailed  "the  best 
news  yet  on  tbe  crime  front"  ttae  news 
that  serious  crime  rose  only  1  percent  in 
the  first  quarter  of  this  year— the  lowest 
percentile  gain  In  11  years.  "This  rep- 
resents truly  significant  progress  in  this 
administration's  determination  to  roll 
back  the  wave  of  crime  that  swept  our 


Nation  in  the  1960's."  In  the  years  from 
1961  to  1968,  serious  crime  rose  over  100 
percetrt  throia^iout  tbe  United  States. 

Congress  has  worhed  bard  to  provide 
the  necessary  tools  and  weapons  for  the 
war  on  crime.  With  my  support,  the  Con- 
gress has  peuued  a  series  of  important 
acts  including  tbe  Omnlbas  Crtaw  Con- 
trol Act  which  improved  tbe  orgaoUa- 
tion  ft"d  managemeot  of  the  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Admlnlstraiton,  the 
main  vehicle  for  distributing  Federal 
antlcrime  granU  to  State  and  local  au- 
thorities, the  Organised  Crime  Control 
Act  and  several  Important  drug  abuse 
control  measures. 

Figtires  showing  that  we  are  halting 
soaring  crime  rates  have  been  r^ecuwd 
by  Attorney  C3eneral  Kldndlenst.  A  year 
ago,  the  rate  of  increase  was  6  percent 
and  in  1970,  it  was  IS  percent,  glelndlenst 
also  reported  that  80  of  tbe  Nation's 
largest  cities  report  actual  reductions  in 
serioiu  crime  In  the  first  quarter  of  1972. 
I  assure  you  that  I  will  continue  to 
strongly  stipport  all  measures  that  come 
before  the  Congress  which  win  help  re- 
duce criminal  activity. 

Effective  September  1.  1972,  a  20  per- 
cent increase  in  sodal  security  recently 
enacted  by  tbe  Congress,  HJl.  1K390,  will 
benefit  some  28.7  ndlbon  Amertcane.  TMs 
increas  means  tbe  social  security  benefits 
will  have  been  increased  by  58  percent 
since  1968. 

On  August  9,  1972.  the  House  passed 
HH.  16927,  which  Increases  raihroad  re- 
tirement benefits  by  20  percent.  Just  as 
soon  as  this  blU  is  passed  by  tbe  Senate 
and  signed  into  law  by  tbe  President,  it 
will  mean  an  increase  ol  46  percoit  in 
railroad  retirement  since  1970. 

Infiation  is  cruslest  to  tbose  on  fixed 
liyrtw^jm,  and  these  Increased  bensAts  are 
to  oOset  tbe  pressure  o(  rising  prteee  on 
those  who  are  recetvlBC  beneftU  under 
social  security  and  railroad  rettrement. 
While  these  hacreaaes  of  20  percent  in 
benefits  may  seon  large,  tbe  benefits  for 
an  average  rrtired  couple  will  be  in- 
creased from  $223  to  $370  monthly. 


SOVIET  EXTORTION  FOR  JEWS' 
EMiaRAHON 

The  SPEAKE31.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Mrs.  Aasiro)  is  recognised  for  10 
minutes. 

Mrs.  ABZUa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  ap- 
paUed  to  learn  of  a  decision  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Soviet  Union  that  citi- 
zens with  higher  educations  who  wish  to 
emigrate  nuMt  pay  retroactively  for  the 
cost  of  their  education.  Reportedly,  this 
amount  win  nm  between  $6,000  and 
$25,000  for  each  such  Indl-vlduaL 

It  Is  bad  enou^  in  any  case  for  a  na- 
tion to  become  a  petty  extortionist,  but  In 
light  of  tbe  fact  that  tbe  United  Nations 
Declaration  of  Human  Rlgbts  recognises 
the  basic  human  right  of  enxlcratlon  from 
one's  country  and  article  121  of  tbe  So- 
viet C(»stitntion  purports  to  grant  free 
education  to  aU  Sovi^  dtisens,  this  ac- 
tion is  nothing  short  of  outrageous. 

This  is  clearly  an  issna  irtileh  bekmgs 
before  the  United  Nations,  and  I  have 
asked  that  organization's  human  rights 
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arm  to  Investigate  this  matter  and,  if  the 
i«portB  of  it  are  accurate,  to  condemn  a 
policy  tbat  puts  a  price  tag  on  so  basic  a 
right  as  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to 
live  where  he  or  she  chooses. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  must 
Join  with  the  rest  of  civilized  humanity  In 
condemning  this  policy,  and  I  call  upon 
the  President  to  express  our  disapproval 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms. 

Mr.  Sfteaker,  I  include  the  text  of  my 
letter  to  the  United  Nations  and  the  text 
of  a  message  I  sent  to  a  recent  rally  in 
New  York  on  this  issue  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  and  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  articles  follow : 

COMOBKsa  or  thb  UNnxD  Statvs, 

HOUSS  cur  RCFKXSENTATIVXS, 

Wathiimton,  D.C.,  August  29, 1972. 
Ambaasadcn'  B.  KtruuiA, 

Ch^trmmH,    VniteO,   Nation*   Human    Ripht* 
aomwUMion,  New  York.  N.Y. 

rann  Bm:  I  b»Te  been  appalled  to  read  of 
»  raportMl  dvdBlon  by  tbe  goTenunent  d 
tb«  VSASi-  to  require  educated  citizens,  in- 
cluding Jew*,  to  pay  huge  Tees  for  exit  vlsaa 
oatandbly  to  reimburse  tbe  state  for  the  cost 
of  tbelr  education. 

I  trust  tbat  your  Commission  will  Investi- 
gate tbto  report  Immediately  and,  If  it  Is  sub- 
nTanlln' wl.  t^ni*  a  f cnnal  condemnatl<m  of  a 
ptriley  tluit  puts  a  prtoe  tag  on  buman  free- 
4n»«  Hi*  unltad  NattODs  Cbarter  reoognlMs 
tfa*  rlgbt  of  emigration  from  one's  country  as 
a  basic  human  right.  To  require  Soviet  clti- 
WBBM  to  pay  retroactively  for  their  education 
.n.fc—  a  mockery  <rf  thU  right  and  clearly 
la  designed  to  impose  an  impossible  condi- 
tion upon  J«>ws  and  others  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate. 

in*  eonttnuad  sUanee  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Human  Bights  Conunlsslon  In  the  face 
of  increasingly  severe  restrictions  of  political 
and  rellgloas  freedom  Imposed  upon  Soviet 
Jews  imdermlnea  confldenoe  In  the  objectiv- 
ity of  oar  world  organiaatlon.  As  one  who 
baa  nnar  bsaltatad  to  pratsa«  govemmsntal 
aad  piHatu  dlaerlmlnatlon  against  minorities 
m^t^  tipprwiMl  groups  within  my  own  ooun- 
try,  I  uxgs  you  to  act  Immsdlately  on  an  Is- 
sue that  Is  arousing  anxiety  among  all  tboae 
who  cherish  individual  freedom. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Bkxa  S.  Abkoo, 
Member  of  Congress. 

M*n<ooaAii 

Babbl   OlLBEST  Kl.SP^UKAM. 

Greater  New  York  Conference  on  Soviet 
J»wrV,  Nena  York.  W.T.: 
I  Mgrst  that  I  cannot  be  present  at  the 
rally  today.  I  would  appreciate  your  retMllng 
the  following  message  to  the  assembly:  I 
Join  with  you  in  protesting  the  USSR's  ap- 
palling p<^cy  requiring  educated  Jews  to 
pay  ransom  for  the  right  to  emigrate  to 
Israel.  I  have  called  on  the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Commission  to  condemn  this 
latest  and  inost  ^^r^^^fc^ng  vlolaUon  of  Indi- 
vidual rtglkta  and  I  pledge  to  raise  this  Is- 
sue before  Congress  when  it  reconvenes  next 
week.  The  Anksrlcan  people  and  AmMrlcan 
gcyvenunent  must  Join  In  condemning  a 
policy  that  places  a  price  tag  on  human  (ree- 
dotn  and  formally  demand  that  tbe  Soviet 
government  rescind  Its  ransom  decree  and 
allow  all  tboas  wishing  to  emigrate  to  do  so 
without  Impediment  and  with  fuu  dignity 
and  security. 

Congress  wotnan  Bclui  S.  Abssco. 


The 


OUR  DAILY  BREAD 
SPBAKSR.    Under    a    prerlous 


ordCT  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 


Pennsylvania    iMr.   Gaydos)    is   recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  QAYDOB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sale  of 
400  million  bushels  of  IJB.  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  was  hailed  at  the  time  of 
its  public  announcement  as  a  major 
breakthrough  in  the  relation  of  the  two 
countries  and  the  first  stage  of  a  bur- 
geoning trade  between  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  analysis  and  pre- 
diction both  will  prove  to  be  true.  Future 
world  peace  will  depend  in  large  part  on 
the  ability  of  the  major  military  powers 
to  become  mutually  benefiting  trade 
partners.  But,  in  the  interests  of  truth, 
the  wheat  deal  now  needs  an  agonizing 
reappraisal.  How  well  did  we  Americans 
make  out? 

Part  of  the  answer  has  come  now  in 
the  appeal  of  the  American  baking  in- 
dustry to  the  Cost  of  Living  Council  for 
approval  of  an  immediate  across-the- 
board  Increase  in  bread  prices  to  cover 
its  rising  costs.  The  major  cost  hike  to 
it  is  in  flour  which  has  jumped  from 
$5.40  to  $6.70  per  hundredweight  under 
the  impact  of  the  heavy  Soviet  wheat 
purchases. 

Baldng  industry  spokesmen  contend 
that  the  higher  flour  cost  has  placed 
most  breadmakers  in  a  "deficit  posi- 
tion" and  that  a  2-  or  3-cent  increase  Is 
mandatory  in  each  pound  loaf  of  bread 
sold  in  the  retail  bakeries  and  super- 
markets. The  result,  of  corn^e,  will  be 
that  the  already  price-harassed  Ameri- 
can housewife  will  find  herself  in  the 
ironic  position  of  talcing  money  from  her 
strained  food  budget  to  help  feed  those 
once  difficult  Russians. 

Not  only  this,  but  the  American  people 
already  are  making  tremendous  dona- 
tions to  their  former  cold  war  opponents 
in  other  phases  of  the  wheat  deal.  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  paid  expra-ters  to  hold 
the  U.S.  export  price  at  the  world  market 
level  have  climbed  according  to  the  As- 
sociated Press,  from  11  cents  a  bushel  a 
month  ago  to  anmnd  38  cents  now.  By 
rule  of  thumb,  the  38-ccnt  figure  works 
out  to  $152  million  of  our  tax  money  in 
subfiidies  on  the  400  milllan  bushels 
which  the  Russians  are  buying,  imder 
terms  of  the  agreement,  at  the  world 
price  which  prevailed  when  the  deal  was 
made.  We  are  locked  in  on  this  price 
while  the  world  price  currently  is  climb- 
ing rapidly  in  reaction  to  the  Soviet 
purchases. 

But  this  is  not  all  by  any  means.  Also 
to  be  considered  is  the  fact  that  the  bulk 
of  the  Soviet-bought  wheat  is  coming  out 
of  storage  here — storage  for  which  our 
Government  has  paid  private  elevators 
12  cents  a  bushel  per  year.  Added  to  the 
38-cent  subsidy,  this  means  the  Russians 
are  getting  our  wheat  at  50  cents  a 
bushel  less  than  it  cost  us.  And  this  does 
not  include  the  Government  paid  interest 
through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion on  its  wheat  mvestments.  Some  ex- 
peils  place  this  amount  at  around  6*/2 
cents  a  bushel  which  is  added,  also  would 
lift  our  loss  per  bushel  to  56^2  cents. 

Did  we  sell  our  wheat  too  cheaply?  If 
wheat  were  in  long  supply  in  today's 
world — if  the  big  wheat  producers  all 
were  hunting  customers — then  there 
could  be  an  argument  that  any  bargain- 
basement  sale  would  be  to  our  long-range 


advantage,  saving  us  further  storage  and 
interest  costs.  However,  this  is  far  from 
the  case.  Wheat  is  becoming  a  scarce 
commodity  on  the  international  mwket. 
Russia  is  facing  a  poor  wheat  crop  this 
year  and  ctmsequently  needs  our  grain 
very  badly  to  feed  her  people.  A  recent 
AP  dispatch  f  rt»n  Moscow  tells  of  a  drive 
underway  there  against  wasting  flour 
v.ith  the  quaint  slogan,  "It  is  necessary 
to  respect  every  piece  of  bread."  Aus- 
tralia has  had  a  disappointing  harvest. 
Canada's  below-average  1972  yield  is  sold 
out.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  for  the 
Soviets  to  turn  to  us,  the  only  Nati<»i 
with  a  wheat  surplus.  Why  then,  in  view 
of  this,  was  it  in  our  interest  to  give 
Russia  a  below-cost  price? 

The  wheat  deal  can  be  looked  at  from 
another  angle.  By  sparing  Russia  the 
necessity  of  paying  the  full  costs  of  our 
wheat  we  have  l^t  her  with  fimds  for 
other  purposes — funds  which  can  con- 
tmue  to  go  for  arms  to  North  Vietnam, 
for  Soviet  missile  development,  and  for 
Soviet  adventures  throughout  the 
world — all  expenditures  to  our  disadvan- 
tage and,  in  the  case  of  North  Vietnam, 
to  our  great  and  tragic  cost. 

The  hopes  for  a  booming  Umted 
States-Soviet  trade  to  come  need  not  ob- 
scure these  matters  to  the  American 
public,  or  excuse  any  further  deals  in 
which  the  U.S.  housewife,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  burdened  taxpayer,  finds  herself 
shortchanged  at  the  checkout  counter. 
Neither  should  the  wheat  deal  be  sold  to 
us  as  a  diplomatic  triumph  when  in  re- 
ality it  is  nothing  more  than  another 
attempt  to  use  U.S.  tax  dollars  to  buy 
goodwill  abroad,  an  lllusionsiry  effort 
which  has  cost  us  so  dearly  in  other  give- 
away programs. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
simply  like  to  take  this  time  to  commend 
the  gentlonan  for  his  well  stated  re- 
marks ooncemlng  this  grain  sale  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  join  the  gentleman  and  I 
would  like  to  endorse  his  remarks. 

I  would  also  join  with  him  in  seeking 
some  answers  for  these  very  difficult  and 
very  profound  questions,  because  on  the 
surface  this  appears  to  be  an  excellent, 
right  and  proper  business  arrangement. 
But.  as  the  gentleman  so  aptly  pointed 
out,  below  the  surface  there  is  turbulence 
and  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  time  to  advise  the  House  and 
to  advise  the  Nation  of  these  very  seri- 
ous problems. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
thank  my  friend  for  his  interest  an'J 
commend  him  for  his  support.  We  hope 
that  the  State  Department  will  respond 
and  analyze  this  entire  situation,  again 
keeping  the  interest  of  the  American 
housewife  and  the  purchaser  who  pays 
the  2  or  3  cents  increase  and  keep  their 
interest  at  heart  and  hopefully  work  this 
situation  out  and  possibly  remove  the 
subsidy. 

MAJ.  GEN.  LEO  HENRY  8CHWEITER 

The  SPEIAKER.  Under  a  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
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glppl  (Mr.  asirJTO)  is  recognized  for  10 

urinates.  ,  _,      ^ 

Mr  GRIFPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
nay  lionor  and  tribute  to  a  great  patriot 
and  soldier,  MaJ.  Gen.  Leo  Henry 
gchwelter,  who  passed  away  August  23, 

1972. 

Hank  Schweiter  was  a  neighbor  of 
mine  in  Arlington,  Va..  for  several  years 
where  I  got  to  know  him  as  a  brilliant 
man,  devoted  husband  and  father  who 
had  an  intense  pride  in  America  and  who 
was  totally  loyal  to  his  coimtry. 

Hank  Schweiter  had  an  outstanding 
military  career,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
forced  retirement  because  of  cancer,  he 
served  as  Chief  of  Staff,  U.S.  Army,  Viet- 
nam. 

Bom  In  Wichita,  Kans.,  on  April  16, 
1917,  General  Schweiter  graduated  frcwn 
Kansas  State  College  In  1939  with  honors 
and  with  membership  in  the  national 
honor  society.  Phi  Kappa  Phi.  He  entered 
tbe  military  service  in  1941  after  obtain- 
ing a  master  of  arts  degree  and  serving 
as  an  Instructor  at  the  University  of 
Missouri.  He  was  integrated  into  the 
Regular  Army  in  1946. 

After  his  early  service  as  an  adminis- 
trative and  tactical  officer  at  various 
Army  Air  Corps  flying  schools  in  Cali- 
fornia, he  attended  the  Parachute  School 
at  Fort  fffpning.  Ga.,  in  November  1942. 
Subsequently  he  served  with  the  511th 
Parachute  Infantry  in  the  United  States 
and  then  with  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion In  Europe.  While  a  member  of  the 
101st  Airborne  Division  he  naade  combat 
parachute  jumps  behind  enemy  lines  in 
Normandy  tbe  night  before  D-day,  and 
In  HoUaod;  addiilonaUy,  he  participated 
in  the  defense  of  Bastogne.  At  the  end 
of  the  war  in  Europe,  when  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  was  inactivated,  he 
was  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff.  G2. 

Back  in  the  United  States  in  1946  he 
served  with  the  82d  Airborne  Division 
until  September  1947  when  he  was  as- 
signed to  HeAdQuarters,  Army  Ground 
Forces  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.  In  1949  he 
attended  the  Command  and  General 
Staff  College,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
Upon  gradnation  in  July  1950  he  was 
assigned  to  the  staff  of  the  X  Corps  in 
Korea.  While  in  this  assignment  he  par- 
ticipated In  the  amphibious  landings  at 
Inchon  and  Wonson  and  tbe  subsequent 
evacuation  from  the  Hamhung-Hung- 
nam  perimeter  in  North  Korett  in  Decem- 
ber 1950.  Later,  still  in  combat  in  Korea, 
he  served  as  a  battalion  c<MnmBnder  In 
the  32d  Infantry  Regiment,  7th  Infantry 
Division.  In  Octobw  1951  then  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel  Schweiter  returned  to  Port 
Bragg,  N.C.,  where  he  was  assigned  to  the 
Joint  Airborne  Troop  Board  and  to  the 
82d  Airborne  Division.  While  in  the  82d 
Airborne  Division  he  commanded  an  air- 
borne infantry  battalion  and  the  Pro- 
visional Reconnaissance  Troop,  Sky 
Cavalry,  the  first  air  cavalry  unit  of  the 
US.  Army. 

In  March  1956  he  was  assigned  to  the 
newly  reactivated  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion at  fyvt  Campbell,  Ky.  as  Assistant 
chief  of  staff,  0-3.  He  attended  the  Army 
War  CoUege  bX  Carlisle  Barracks.  Pa.. 

during  ttae  1957-58  school  year.  Upon 

graduation  he  moved  to  Europe  where  he 

served  as  a  staff  officer  in  the  G-3  Divi- 


sion, Headquarters,  USAREUR  and  as 

chief  of  staff  of  tbe  8th  Infairiar  DW- 
sloo. 

In  1»S9,  he  begtun  a  3-ye«kr  assignment 
at  Fort  Bragg,  N.C.,  which  successively 
included  duties  as  0-2  of  xViH  Airborne 
Corps  and  the  Strategic  Army  Corps, 
commaridlng  officer  of  tbe  2d  Airborne 
Battle  Group,  504th  Infantry  and  the 
first  commanding  officer  of  the  newly 
activated  5th  Special  Forces  G»up  (Air- 
borne). 

In  July  of  1962,  he  was  transferred  to 
Washington,  D.C..  and  served  in  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Special  Assistant  for  Counter- 
insurgency  and  Special  Activities.  Office 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Two  years 
later  he  was  assigned  to  Headauarters, 
Department  of  the  Army,  Office  of  the 
Deputy  Chief  of  Staff  for  Military  Opera- 
tions, where  he  became  Director  of  Spe- 
cial Operations. 

In  January  1907.  he  became  assistant 
division  commander  of  the  101st  Air- 
borne Division  at  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

In  the  RepubUc  of  Vietnam  from  Au- 
gust 1»«7  to  March  1968  General  Schwei- 
ter commanded  the  173d  Airborne  Bri- 
gade. During  November  1967,  while  under 
his  command,  the  173d  Airborne  Brigade 
was  engaged  in  bitter  fighting  around 
Dftk  To.  In  March  1968,  General 
Schweiter  was  assigned  as  chief  of  staff 
of  XXIV  Corps  which  directed  VB.  mili- 
tary operations  below  the  DMZ  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  South  Vietnam. 
Upon  returning  to  the  United  States  in 
December  1968  he  became  deputy  com- 
manding general  of  the  VS.  Army  Com- 
bat Developments  Command  at  Fort 
Belvoir,  Va.,  the  position  In  which  he 
served  until  his  return  to  Vietnam  for 
a  second  tour.  Oeneral  Schwater's  final 
active  duty  assignment  was  as  Chief  of 
Staff.  UB.  Army,  VletMun,  between  Sep- 
tember 1971  and  April  1972. 

During  his  disttngulshed  mihtary 
career,  he  won  the  following  awards  and 
decorations : 

Distinguished  Service  Medal  with  one 
oak  leaf  cluster: 

surer  Star  Medal  with  one  o^  leal 
cluster: 

Legion  of  Merit  with  one  oak  leaf 
cluster: 
Distinguished  Plying  Cross: 
Bronze  Star  Medal  with  three  oak 
leaf  clusters: 

Air  Medal  with   "V"  Device  and  24 
oak  leaf  clusters: 
Army  Commendation  Medal; 
Purple  Heart  with  tme  oak  leaf  cluster ; 
Presidential   Unit   Citation  with   one 
oak  leaf  cluster: 

Order  of  Orange  Nassau,  degree  of 
officer,  Netherlands ; 

National  Order  of  Vietnam,  Fifth  de- 
gree; 

Vietnamese  Army  Dlstlngxiished  Serv- 
ice Order.  First  class; 

Vietnamese  Cross  of  Gallantry  with 
palm; 

Vietnamese  Chung  My  Medal.  First 
class; 

Presidential  Unit  Citation.  RepubUc  of 
Korea: 
Orange  Lanyard,  Netherlands; 
Pourragere,  Belgium: 
Fourragere,  1st  ARVN  Division; 


Combat  infantryman  badge  with  star; 
and 

Master  parachutist  badge . 

OenerBl  Sobwdter  U  sunrlved  W  his 
mother,  Mrs.  Bertha  Sctamkl  Sehwetter. 
his  wife,  the  former  VIrglnUi  Pflaum  of 
WaitvBtosa,  Wise.,  and  four  ehUdren, 
Henry,  Oail,  Mary  Jean,  and  Caroline. 

TO  aU  oC  thara,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend 
my  deep  sympathy. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks,  I  Include  the 
foUowii«  artlete  which  anpeared  in  the 
Washington  PotA  on  Augost  28,  1973: 
Bi-AawT  9r«jT  Ohhf  Ik  V«n»A»t 

Retired  Army  MaJ.  Oen.  Leo  H.  Schweiter. 
6S,  wtso  was  chief  of  staff  ot  the  Army  in 
Vtetnam  at  the  time  of  his  rsittrsmsnt  last 
Uay,  dted  Wedmaday  la  Dwahsm  Army  Hos- 
pital at  Oarllala  Bacracka.  Pa. 

Bom  la  Wichita,  Kan.,  Oen.  Schwelwr 
was  a  graduate  oX  ^r^»"«"  State  CoUegs  and 
held  a  master's  degree  from  the  TTnlversUy 
of  Missouri. 

He  enUsted  in  the  Army  Air  Corps  In  19*1 
and  served  la  the  European  theater  with 
the  lOlst  alrboms  dlvlMon  during  WorW 
WarU. 

Oen.  Scbweltar  was  assigned  to  tbe  sad 
Airborne  Dlvlaloii  in  l»*i  and  after  combat 
during  the  Koieaa  War  was  a  member  of 
the  Jotot  atrtxjme  troop  board. 

In  1»M,  after  a  tour  of  duty  in  Europe, 
he  was  uuned  chief  of  staff  of  the  Bth  In- 
fantry DlTlslOQ.  He  Utsr  was  asstetant  chief 
of  staff,  03.  bBMlqvarters.  XVn  Airborne 
Corps. 

In  leei.  ha  was  nasnsd  commanding  of- 
ficer (A  the  Cth  apeclal  Alzborna  Force  groiqi. 
1st  Special  TOcoea. 

Oen.  Schweiter  serred  In  Washington  from 
ItSa  to  19<H  m  the  office  of  special  asslst- 
aat  for  oountertnsargency  and  special  ac- 
tivities for  tbe  Join*  Chiefs  ot  Staff.  Daiing 
the  next  two  years,  ha  was  la  tbe  oAoe  of  the 
d^aty  chief  of  staff  for  operatkHxs. 

He  Uter  was  at  Ft.  OampteU.  Ky.,  then 
was  sent  to  Vietnam.  He  retumad  to  this 
country  In  1M8  to  become  deputy  com- 
manding general  of  the  Army  combat  de- 
velopments command  at  Ft.  Belvoir,  Vs.. 
befoN  beeommg  chief  of  staff  of  the  Army 
la  Vietnam. 

His  many  deooratlKts  iwr.ltwiwd  the  Dls- 
tlnguialied  Servtoe  Medal,  the  SUrer  Star, 
the  Dlstlngulsbed  Flylag  Croas  and  the 
Bronze  Star. 

He  Is  survived  by  his  wife.  Virginia,  and 
four  chUdren.  James,  Oall,  Mary  Jean  and 
Caroline,  all  of  Carlisle,  and  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Otto  Schweiter,  of  Wichita. 


INTRODUCING  AN  AMENDMENT  TO 
THE  NATIONAL  FLOOD  INSUR- 
ANCE ACT  OP  1968 

TJM  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Flood;  is  recoe- 
nized  for  1 0  minutes. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr:  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  bill  which  is  impor- 
tant in  each  and  every  congreastonal  dis- 
trict in  the  Nation.  Ilie  biU.  an  amend- 
ment to  the  National  Flood  Insurance 
Act  of  196*.  Is  intended  as  a  safeguard 
against  future  flood  disasters  where  en- 
tire flood-pione  conununities  have  gone 
uninsured  and  have  thus  required  huge 
expenditures  of  Federal  energy  and  mon- 
ey for  disaster  relief  which  otherwise 
would  not  be  spent.  If  adfiouate  flood  In- 
surance imder  the  federally  subsidized 
program  had  been  In  efffect  In  tbe  areas 
stricken  by  Hurricane  Agnes — I  think  we 
all  know  who  she  is  by  now— if  such  in- 
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surance  had  been  in  etfect.  the  savings  to 
the  Federal  Gtovemment  would  be  in 
mllllona  of  dollars  and  countless  man- 
hours  of  time.  Thus  the  aim  of  this  bill— 
imitrove  the  attractiveness  of  the  cur- 
rent Federal  flood  insurance  program 
while  at  the  same  time  encouraging  lo- 
cal communities  to  utilise  its  provisions. 
As  I  said  before,  this  bill  is  important 
to  us  all.  None  of  us  are  seers,  no  one  can 
tell  the  future.  As  an  example  of  this 
lack  of  foresight  I  present  the  city  of 
Harrisburg,  cwjital  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. In  the  entire  city,  which  lies 
upon  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin. 
nobody  had  flood  insurance;  70  percent 
of  the  flood  dtmuge  from  Hurricane  Ag- 
ne»— need  I  repeat  again,  the  greatest 
civil  disaster  In  the  history  of  the  re- 
public—70  percent  of  the  damage  was 
in  Pennsylvania,  and  70  percent  of  the 
damage  in  Pennsylvania  was  in  the 
Wilkes-Barre  and  the  Wyoming  Valley. 
And  in  that  entire  valley,  only  two  peo- 
ple had  flood  insurance. 

This  is  not  a  condemnation  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  Is  not  a  condemnation  of  the 
communities  who  failed  to  take  the  nec- 
essary actions  to  auallfy  for  such  insur- 
ance, nor  do  I  mean  to  condemn  those 
individuals  who  were  eligible,  yet  failed 
to  take  advantage  of  it.  The  problem 
this  time  is  not  in  ourselves,  but  in  the 
stars — no  one  had  the  foresight  to  Imag- 
ine that  they  would  be  stricken.  It  was 
Sinclair  Lewis  who  penned  a  novel  In  the 
thirties  entitled  "It  Can't  Happen  Here", 
but  it  can.  and  it  did,  and  it  will.  The 
disaster  he  was  talking  about  was  social 
suru\  political,  this  one  is  natural — and 
remmnber  this,  it  can  happen  to  you, 
and  it  did  happen  to  me,  and  it  will  hap- 
pen to  some  of  you  in  the  years  to  come. 
The  bill  I  am  tntroduclng  today  would 
quadruple  the  statutory  flood  Insurance 
coverage  limits.  It  would  quadruple  both 
the  subsidized  limits  on  various  types  of 
buildings  and  their  contents,  as  well  as 
qxiadrupling  the  maximiun  limits  of  flood 
insurance  coverage.  Currently,  the  sub- 
sidized limits  on  single  family  residential 
units  are  inadequate  at  a  figure  of  $17.- 
500— my  bill  raises  that  limit  to  $70,000. 
The  limits  on   other  residential   units, 
double  blocks,  et  cetera,  and  nonresiden- 
tial structures  would  be  increased  from 
$30,000  to  $120,000.  The  coverage  for  the 
contents  of  a  residence  would  be  raised 
from  a  maximum  of  $5,000  to  the  $20,000 
level.  I  am  particularly  distressed  at  the 
current  limit  for  businesses  struck  by 
flooding,  oftentimes  a  completely  devas- 
tating experience. 

The  limit  for  the  contents  of  a  business 
at  $5,000  is  totally  unrealistic.  Therefore, 
my  lagislatian  would  increase  that  cover- 
age to  $120,000.  In  each  case  listed  above, 
nonsubsidlzed  flood  insurance  could  be 
obtained  in  an  amount  double  that  of  the 
subsidised  maximum,  at  actuarial  rates. 
To  encourage  individuals  to  purchase 
flood  Insurance  when  they  reside  in  a 
flood-prone  area,  the  bill  requires  that  all 
individwds,  as  a  condition  precedent  to 
receiving  Farmers  Home,  VA.  or  FHA 
mortgage  insurance,  must  piu^hase  flood 
insurance  under  the  Federal  program. 
These  flood-prone  areas  are  currently 
deflned  by  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  as  any   area 
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which  has 
of  flooding. 

As  a  further  Incentive — this  time  for 
the  communities — the  bill  provides  that 
those  communities  which  have  been 
identifled  as  special  flood  zone  area.s 
would  be  required  to  participate  in  the 
national  flood  insurance  program  at  the 
risk  of  penalty.  The  penalties  are  .severe — 
future  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
construction  programs  such  as  urban 
renewal  would  be  reduced,  with  increas- 
ing penalties  as  a  community's  failure 
to  act  continued. 

Begiiming  July  1.  1976.  the  VA.  Farm- 
ers Home  Administration,  and  FHA 
mortgage  Insiutince  and  new  construc- 
tion guarantee  programs  would  be  rui-- 
tailed.  By  1977.  funds  for  program.s  such 
as  open  space,  community  facilities,  com- 
munity development,  model  cities,  and  so 
forth.  woiUd  be  reduced  by  10  percent. 
By  1978.  another  20-percent  reduction 
would  take  place;  with  30  percent  in 
1979.  and  in  1980,  40  percent.  Thtus.  the 
total  reduction  amounts  to  100  percent 
in  4  years. 

These  severe  penalties  are  only,  and 
.strictly,  for  those  cities,  townships,  and 
boroughs  which  fail  to  participate  in  the 
flood  insurance  program  and  which  are 
located  in  flood  hazard  areas.  It  only 
makes  sense,  that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  provide  Federal  funds 
to  build  in  flood- prone  areas,  the  local 
communities  should  be  required  to  take 
steps  to  reduce  the  impact  of  the  flood- 
ing. 

In  addition,  this  bill  broadens  the 
availability  of  flood  insurance  to  any- 
one who  wishes  to  obtain  It.  At  the  same 
time,  in  order  to  encovu-age  local  com- 
munities to  sign  up  for  the  flood  insur- 
ance program  and  meet  Federal  land- 
use  requirements,  the  premium  rates  on 
policies  issued  in  commiuiities  which 
have  not  been  approved  for  flood  insur- 
ance would  be  25  percent  above  the  sub- 
sidized rate  offered  to  residents  of  ap- 
proved commimities. 

One  last  note,  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced will  expand  the  Federal  flood  in- 
surance program.  And  you  can  be  sure 
that  in  the  wake  of  Hiu-ricane  Agnes,  it 
would  have  expanded  of  its  own  accord. 
As  a  result.  I  feel  that  a  $20  billion  stat- 
utory limit  for  total  coverage  in  force 
under  the  national  flood  insurance  pro- 
gram is  an  appropriate  figure. 

HJt.   16621 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Flood  Insur- 
ance Act  of  1968 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTesentatit>es    of    the     United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  Assembled, 

SHOBT   TITLA 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Flood  Insurance  Act  Amendments 
of  1972". 

INST7XANCB    LIMITS 

Sec.  2.  fa)  Section  1306(b)(1)(A)  of  the 
National  Flood  Insurance  Act  of  1968  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '•IT.SOO'  ••$30.000", 
and  "$6,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"•70,000".  "SiaO.OOO".  and  •$20.000 ",  respet- 
Uvely. 

(b)  Section  1308(b)(1)(B)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  '$30,000"  leach 
place  It  appears)  and  "$6.000 "  and  insert- 
ing m  lieu  thereof  "$120,000"  and  $120,000  , 
respectively. 


(c)  Section  lS06(b)(l>(C)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$30,000"  and 
"$5,000"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  $120,. 
000".  and  "$120,000".  respectively , 

PCOOaAM    UUITATION 

Sec.  3.  Section  1310  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  sirlk- 
iug  out  "$2,600,000,000"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$ao .000.000.000" 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Chapter  I  of  the  National  Flood 
Insurance  Act  of  1968  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion; 

■REQinREMENT  OF  n.OOD  mSU«.*NCE  COVERAGE 
FOR  rXOSRAIXT  INaUKCD  OK  FEDntALLY  Cl>AR- 
AKTCXO   UOBTGA.CE8 

"Sec.  1321.  (a)  No  officer  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  shall  lns\ire  or  gviarantee  or 
f-nter  nito  a  contract  or  commitment  for 
the  insurance  or  guaranty  of  any  mortgage 
f>r  real  estate  loan  If  the  property  to  which 
such  mortgage  or  loan  relates  Is  situated 
in  a  flood-prone  area  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  under  section  1360,  unless  such 
property  Is  covered  by  the  flood  Insurance 
program  under  this  title  (to  the  extent  that 
such  program  applies  or  has  been  extended 
to  property  of  the  type  Involved  under  sec- 
tion 1305  (a)  and  (b)). 

■(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  the 
terms  'insure  or  guarantee'  and  ■'.nsurance 
or  guaranty",  with  respect  to  mortgages  or 
real  estate  loans.  Include  or  refer  to  the  in- 
surance of  any  RU>rtgage  (or  financial  Insti- 
tution) under  the  National  Housing  Act  or 
title  V  of  the  Hoiislng  Act  of  1948,  the  Insur- 
ance or  guaranty  of  any  loan  under  chapter 
37  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  and  any 
other  insurance  or  guaranty  Issued  under 
Federal  law  with  respect  to  a  mortgage  on 
real  estate  or  with  respect  to  a  loan  made  to 
fliiance  the  purchase,  acquisition,  or  reha- 
bilitation of  real  property." 

lb)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
lai  of  this  section  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  mortgages  executed  and  loans  made  on  or 
after  the  first  day  of  the  seventh  month 
which  begins  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  (except  that  such  amendment  shall 
not  apply  with  respect  to  any  such  mortgage 
or  loan  which  Is  executed  pursuant  to  a  con- 
tract or  commitment  entered  into  before 
such  first  day). 

PROVISION  OF  FLOOD  IN8UKANCE  IN  CERTAIN 
ABEAS  NOT  MEETING  REQUIEEMENT8  OF  P«0- 
GRAM 

Sec.  5.  The  National  Flood  Insurance  Act 
of  1968  is  amended — 

il)  by  striking  out  "The"  In  section  1305 
(c)  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as 
provided  in  section  1322.  the"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "After"  in  section  1316 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Except  as  pro- 
vided  In   section    1322.  after";    and 

(3r  by  Inserting  after  section  1321  (added 
by  section  4  of  this  Act)  a  new  section  as  fol- 
lows : 

"FLOOD   INStWANCE   COVEEAOE    IN    NONQUALIFY- 
ING  ABEAS 

■'Sec.  1322.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  fiood  Insurance  coverage 
may  be  provided  under  this  title  In  any  State 
or  area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  which  has 
not  compiled  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 1305(c)  or  1815  If— 

"(1)  the  property  with  respect  to  which 
the  insvirance  Is  sought  is  eligible  for  cover- 
age under  section  1305  (a)  or  (b):  and 

"1 2)  the  premium  charged  for  the  coverage 
provided  Is  at  a  rate  which  exceeds  by  25  per 
centum  the  rate  which  would  otherwise  be 
chargeable  on  similar  property  in  a  State  or 
area  (or  subdivision  thereof)  meeting  the 
requirements  of  section  1306(c)  and  1816." 

REDUCTION  OF  CERTAIN  FKDERAL  BENEFITS  IN 
TlfE  CASE  OF  COMMUNITIES  NOT  PARTICIPAT- 
ING IN  THE  FLOOD  INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Sec.  6.  ( a )  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  in  the  case  of  any  unit  of  local 
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,>^t  wblalx  Is  detenalnad  by  the  Bte- 

^22  MCtto*  1S80  oX  tb»  Katloo^  Flood  in- 
JSSnce  Act  o<  1M«  to  b.  kioaUd  If  «^  «• 
?^^^hM  qi«5»al  flood  tia—nto.  and  which  is 
Sr^clpattog  mth.  flMd  l««««*^ 
"^Z^^^gt BhMtbT*  unHer  sueb  Ac*,  the  seere- 
L^at  nuMlnc  and  Vthmn  DeTSloiMaMit,  the 
ZL^ui^HviatBltun.  and  the  AdinlBl*- 
Z^or  o(  Teterana'  ACatrs  stiaU  reduoe  the 
uHOMtate  Federal  benefits  for  such  unit  oT 
SS>«mmiMMit  by  10  pw  centum  on  July 
iliTl  by  an  additional  20  per  centum 
tL  July'  1.  IVn.  by  an  addltJo«xal  30  per  «en- 
twn  on  July  1.  19TO.  and  by  an  additional 
40  nar  oentwm  on  July  1.  1>80. 

(b)  P**  the  purpoae  of  subeectlon  (a) ,  a 
jjaotbm  <a  tfa*  aggnvKte  Fedena  beeefits 
^  a  unit  of  local  goymmmtnt  shaU  be  oar- 
rtf#  out  by  apptytng  the  percentages  referred 
to  in  such  aubaeettoa  to  each  erf  the  follow- 

(i)  The  aggrcgata  deUar  amount  obligated 
or  expended  In  oonnaoUon  with  any  con- 
tract or  oth«  agreement  entered  Into  by 
Birt«  unit  uadar  tttia  I  of  the  Housing  Aet  of 
UM,  title  I  oC  the  Damonstratlom  Oltlea  and 
IfetitipoUtan  Development  Act  of  1988.  title 
vn  o<  the  araalx«  and  Urban  Devvtoimient 
Act  ol  l»a».  tttIa  vn  of  the  Houalng  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  19T0,  and  title 
vn  of  the  Housing  Ac*  of  19dl  during  the 
flaoal  year  andii«  on  June  30.  1977;  ' 

(1)  Tl»  nutfbH'  of  dwelling  unlU  caff 
end  by  imiiiHsgm  Inaond  uxKter  section  aos 
of  the  National  Housing  Act  In  the  jurladle- 
ttatt  of  amttb  ubU  wtaich  were  purchased  dur- 
ing the  flaaal  year  ending  June  30,  1977; 

(3)  The  number  of  d'welllng  tinlta  with 
mpeet  to  which  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
etans'  AOalm  fomlataed  finanrial  astltfenne 
imdar  -hn^—  37  of  tttte  S8,  United  State* 
ODde,  wfatoh  vara  purchaaed  during  the  flacal 
year  ending  Jtma  30,  1977;  and 

(4)  The  numbar  at  dwalllng  tmlta  with 
respect  to  which  the  Baomtary  of  Agrlealture 
fonished  «tn«»w*»i  anlatanoe  under  tltla  V 
of  the  Houslnc  Act  at  1949  during  the  fiacal 
yaar  ending  Jvao»  30,  1877. 


POUnCAL  PIOUSNESS? 

(Mr.  BARRKTT  aslced  and  was  given 
pennisston  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbookd  and  to  include  ex- 
tnneons  matter.) 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pioosness 
is  depicted  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  newspaper.  I  Include  the  foUowing 
editorial  at  this  po(int  in  the  Rkcord  for 
the  edification  of  the  Members  of  the 
House: 

MR.  Nixon's  StrwDAT  Address 

There  Is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  eUtlsm 
In  politics  theee  days.  In  its  most  common- 
place and  superficial  meaning  the  term  has 
to  do  with  social  class  and  caste  and  who 
went  to  school  where  and  who  Is  urging  whom 
to  do  what  that  he  himself  Is  exsmpted  from 
ss  a  matter  of  social  or  financial  privilege. 
Another  kind  of  eutism,  ho'werer,  seems  to 
us  to  require  at  least  aa  much  attention,  be- 
ing both  more  pernlclotis  and  more  easily 
disguised  than  the  obvious  kind  th»t  goes 
with  being  a  'Itmoualne  ittiaral."  It  la  the 
elitism  of  men  Ut  govenunent  irbo  hc^d  that 
you  fAn  do  one  thing  and  say  another  and 
that  the  people  (ever  manipulable)  wiU  never 
be  the  wiser,  that  what  you  confide  to  the 
Washington  prees  and  governmental  eUte  la 
quite  itTtfythwr  matter  from  what  you  pitch 
to  the  public  at  large.  It  holds.  In  other 
words,  that  the  people  are  In  fact  too  dumb 
to  recognlae  distortions  of  the  truth  and  too 
mean-mladed  In  any  event  to  respond  to 
anything  but  an  appeal  to  prejudice. 

Cynictam  would  be  another  name  for  this 
for^  of  lilttet  thinking.  P^or  almoat  four 
years  now  It  has  run  through  Nixon  admln- 


Utratton  lUiiinrta  to  wpteta  to  the  Wash- 
incton  prsaa  oocp*  (an*  to  eaob  oCh«r>  how 
It  Is  that  you  can  only  "aaU"  a  worthwhile 
program  by  prataodlng  that  It  is  •omMUlng 
quite  different  mm  what  It  to.  We  Iwlng  it 
up  becaua*  it  reaelMd  new  hatghti  In  the 
Presmenfa  addteas  to  «be  people  on  Sunday. 
Thus,  Mr.  Nixon,  who  llsU  •■  hla  top  leg- 
islative priority  pHM«a  ai  a  waitan  wtorm 
blU  tiaat  would  at  least  double  tba  namMr  of 
persons  receiving  weUare  beneAU.  Inrelc^ 
agaUist  the  "waUaw  ethlo"  and  thaaa  who 
favor  a  policy  of  "Incoma  redistribution" — 
which  Is  exacUy  what  his  -weUan  program  Is. 
Again,  the  man  whoee  adminlstTatlon  baa,  on 
alternate  days  of  the  week,  woctod  to  bring 
us  many  of  the  big  bualng  caasa  batora  the 
couru.  now  dMsanda  new  laws  to  turn  tham 
back,  even  laws  that  could  hare  tba  elda  ef- 
fect of  nivl"«"g  mnch  at  tba  orderly  dssagre- 
gatlon  that  occurred  In  th*  South  baloca  he 
came  to  office.  Plnaay.  the  Pteeident  whoee 
Labor  Departmeni  bvaoBtat  ua  the  Philadel- 
phia Flan  for  hiring  ttied  numbers  of  blaeka. 
now  calls  such  aohamaa  "as  arUflcial  and  un- 
f  au  a  yardstick  aa  haa  ever  been  taed  to  deny 
opportunity  to  anywwa  " 

If  Ur.  Nlzoa  really  maaiw  to  run  against 
his  own  admlnlstratkai  this  way  on  the  the- 
ory that  no  one  win  be  bright  enough  to 
notice,  we  submit  that  he  will  be  undertak- 
ing a  perUous  and  bootneranr-laden  oourae. 
Yo«  oan  only  aermonlae  for  ao  long  on  the 
svmpoaad  ooUapaa  of  the  "work  ethio."  afUr 
aU.  before  pao^  start  woardarlng  what  that 
haa  to  do  with  the  high  rata  of  unwnpioy- 
ment  In  this  country  that  haa  been  t^fated 
by  the  present  adrntnlatrafcton — ezeept,  per- 
haps, as  a  rather  crude  dlTar«»o«i.  Ax>d  If  you 
poratt  in  Eluding  to  something  called  the 
"weUare  ethie"  that  is  Indnlgad  by  those  who 
want  something  (or  nothing  and  who  get  It 
out  of  the  working  mans  taias.  weU  the  Iht* 
thing  you  know  there's  going  to  be  talk  about 
liockheed  loam  and  rich  farmers'  subaldtea 
and  milk  price  suppoita  that  rise  with  cam- 
paign oontrtbutlons  and  oU  depietlon  allow- 
ancee  and  Ood  knowa  what  aU  eJee— mayt)e 
even  the  fact  that  the  adminlatratloo  haa  yet 
to  come  forward  with  any  specific  propoaala 
of  its  own  for  tax  reform.  Indeed,  it  la  not 
even  inconceivable  that  what  with  the  Wa- 
tergate affair  and  aU  those  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands oS  doUara  shnfltng  aroimd  from  bank 
to  bank,  the  better  part  of  valor  mig^t  l>e 
for  this  administration  not  to  Introduce  the 
subject  of  ethics  at  all— work,  •welfare  or 
otherwise. 

The  pit7  of  It  is  that,  given  the  showing 
of  current  poUneal  poll*  and  the  faUmc  of 
the  McOorem  campaign  to  get  off  to  much 
of  a  start  so  far,  Mr.  Nixon  haa  the  luxury  o« 
pursulic  a  straight  arrow,  stralg^  talk  cam- 
paign if  he  wants  to.  That  to.  he  can  dispense 
with  thto  elitist  nonsense— (Uid  he  aboald. 
It's  not  lust  that  peofrie  arent  dumb.  They 
don't  like  to  be  talked  to  as  if  they  were. 


terrorists  have  extioytA  sanctoary  f^^nm 
nattoo*  wtuee  bwders  are  conttguoos  to 
UtmI. 

Mr.  Opoatrr.  it  is  time  for  this  Nation, 
and  all  other  nattons  In  the  world  com- 
munity, to  take  whatewr  aotifin  is  nec- 
essary to  see  that  the  Israeli  athletes 
now  priaoDcn  are  freed  aiid  this  con- 
temptible act  la  nerer  repeated. 

Spaeiflc^ly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  which  has  lent  aid  and 
enoottracctneat  to  the  Arab  bloe  to  use 
iU  iT»<<"-«^«  in  the  MlAOd  Saai  to  bring 
the  terroriak  cinpaigti  to  •  halt.  IVh-  a 
Ions  time,  the  aoTleta  have  enoenraced 
axM'lMmi  tttOtam  and  awvplled  m«i 
and  munitions  for  still  another  aggres- 
sfan  agalmt  Iferael.  m  a  large  mearare, 
their  enooutmceoMnt  of  Arab  terror  is  at 
the  root  of  the  erials.  It  ia  time  for  the 
Soviet  Union  to  pot  all  preaaore  upon  its 
cUent  states  hi  the  Middle  East  to  end 
the  reign  of  terror. 


VICIOUS   ACTS  BY  ARAB  TERROR- 
ISTS AT  MUNICH.  GERMANY 

(Mr.  DANIELS  of  New  Jersey  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord  and 
to  Include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr,  DANIEia  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  very  hard  mit  to  find 
words  to  describe  my  shock  and  outrage 
at  the  vicious  acts  of  terrorism  perpe- 
trated this  morning  by  Arab  terrorists 
at  Munich,  Germany. 

I  cannot  recall  any  act  so  wsuiton  and 
so  devoid  of  decency,  and  one  more  cer- 
tain to  call  down  upon  lt»  perpetrators 
total  condemnation  from  the  world  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  too  long  a  time  Arab 


DISTRESS  UPON  MURDER  AT 
OLYMPIC  GAMES 

(Mr.  DONOHUE  aaked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
p(^  in  th»  Raooa*  and  to  Inelade  ex- 
traneous maMOT^ 

Mr.  DCMIOHUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  my  collaiigiw  here  tUa  after- 
noon in  pubUdy  ezpreailnc  our  deepest 
oommon  distress  vaA  ^Mamr  vpoa  the 
news  of  tte  alinaat  unNUcraMe  uned 
Arab  guerrilla  band's  muraBroMa  tava- 
sion  of  the  Isradl  qnaitar*  of  the  Olym- 
ple  Athletes'  VUlace  in  BBunleh.  Ger- 
many. 

Acoordtaw  to  the  repocta,  at  least  ooe 
madwr  of  the  Israca  group  has  been 
killed,  another  has  apparently  been  aert- 
ousty  wounded,  and  13  otfaier  members 
of  the  iBiaeU  atbldto  teams  an  being  held 

as  hTfirt-g'-  with  the  threat  of  being 
killed  ontriglit  uDleBa  certain  demands  of 
these  tenmirts  are  laet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  la  ^ery  dUBeuit,  Indeed, 
to  even  try  to  find  words  toexpren  the 
extent  of  our  fedlng  o<  outrage  In  learn- 
ing about  this  horrible  Incident  and  the 
circumstances  of  tiie  pl«ee  where  an  oc- 
casion upon  which  it  haa  beoi  oomBiitted 
make  it  unique  In  the  world  annals  of 
crimhial  vioience. 

It  is  nearly  Impoasfljle  for  any  normal, 
ordinary,  peaceful,  law  abiding  person, 
aziywhere  on  earth,  to  imdirstand  what 
these  terrorists  hope  to  gain  by  such  an 
awful  deed,  bat  whatever  it  is,  they  have 
certainly  made  the  worst  poesiUe  aty- 
promtki  toward  achievtng  it. 

The  wiH  and  the  conscience  of  al! 
other  people  evwywliwe  in  the  cirlUzed 
world  has  been  ttsned  against  them  by 
this  seoselees  barbarism  and  they  are 
succeeding  only  in  generattng  a  tre- 
mendous and  united  International  enmity 
against  whatever  cause  they  may  think 
they  are  espoustog. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  our  sense  of  outrage 
h^ghtens  at  this  i^rocious  aeUoa.  I 
know  we  aU  join  in  our  prayers  that  this 
horren(k>us  expoience  being  visited  upon 
innocent  Israeli  athletes  and  their  super- 
visors may  ■very,  very  soon  be  enddd  with 
no  f urthM-  btoodshed.  that  the  perpetra- 
tors of  this  terrible  crime  will  be  subdued 
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and  properly  punished  and  that  appro- 
priate steps  will  be  taken  to  Insure  that 
the  possibility  of  such  uncivilized  terror 
to  recur  again  at  Olympic  games  or  any 
other  peaceful  international  assembly 
will  be  eliminated. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  ffranted  to : 

Mr.  CouiAN,  for  Tuesday,  September  5, 
1972,  on  account  of  o£Dcial  business. 

Mrs.  Hahsen  of  Washington  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGS),  for  today  through 
September  22,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Camp  ( at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gkrald 
R.  FoRo),  through  September  14,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Mathias  of  California  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Okrald  R.  Foai>>,  through 
September  11,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Ryan  <at  the  request  of  Mr  Mc- 
Pall),  for  this  week,  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  ^;>ecial  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  GoLDWATKR>  and  to  revise 
and  extend  th^  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  matter:  > 

Mr.  Crane,  today,  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Whjuams,  today,  for  10  minutes. 

(The  following  Members  lat  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzou)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous material: ) 

Mr.  dOHSALXz,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Abzqc,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Qaydos.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ORirmr,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Flood,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HxcHUKR  of  West  Virginia,  for  10 
minutes,  today,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  PxRKiiis,  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  to  appear  after  the 
calling  up  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  13350  today. 

Mr.  Quix  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  with  his  remarks  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  12350. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CrOLDWATKR)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter :  > 

Mr.  BUCHANAH. 

Mr.  Vkysry. 

Mr.  SCHWKNGBL. 

Mr.  Dkrwihski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HosMXB  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hahsen  of  Idaho. 

Mr.  Brat  In  three  Instances. 

Mr.  YotrwG  of  Florida  In  five  instances. 

Mr.  CouGHLW. 

Mr.  FORSTTHE. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio  in  six  Instances. 
Mr.  Crahb. 


iThe  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzold  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  QRwriN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rarick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  tliree  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 

Mrs.  Abzug  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Jacobs. 

Mr.  Nix. 

Mr.  TJdall  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Waldie  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Hongatb. 

Mr.  Flood. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi  in  five  Instances. 

Mr.  Cabell. 

Mr.  Flowers  in  three  instances. 

Mr  Harrington. 


SENATE    BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESO- 
LUTION REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
i-ule.  referred  as  follows: 

3.  173.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Naoyo 
Campbell,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3.  2483.  An  act  to  provide  a  national  pro- 
gram In  order  to  make  the  international  met- 
ric system  the  predominant  but  not  exclusive 
system  of  measurement  lu  the  United  States 
and  to  provide  for  converting  to  the  general 
use  of  such  system  within  10  years:  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 

S.  2741.  An  act  Co  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 7,  1957.  authorizing  aircraft  loan 
guarantees,  in  order  to  expand  the  program 
pursuant  to  such  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interstate   and  Foreign   Commerce. 

3.  2816.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  Danes 
Nayak:   to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

3.  3262.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Beiialo  M. 
Dtoqulno,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

3.  3583.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gerald  Vin- 
cent Bull;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary 

3.  3671.  An  act  to  amend  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

3.  3835.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Reynaldo 
Canlas  B»echer;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

S.  3868.  .An  act  to  amend  the  Ptibllc  Health 
Service  Act  to  Improve  the  program  ot 
medical  assistance  to  areas  with  health  man- 
power shortages,  and  for  other  piu-poses;  to 
the  Commill«e  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

3.J.  Res.  202.  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  a  White  House 
Conference  on  the  Handicapped  be  called  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 


that  committee  did  on  the  following  days 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval,  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles : 

On  August  18.  1972: 

H.a.  756.  An  Act  to  amend  the  Shipping 
Act.  1916,  and  the  Intercoastal  Shipping  Act. 
1933,  to  convert  criminal  penalties  to  clvu 
penalties  In  certain  Instances,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H  Jl.  2394.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Benavldes: 

H.R.  2703.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Con- 
cepcion  Oarcla  Balaviro; 

H.R.  5158.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Rosa  Idartlns; 

H.R.  5814.An  act  to  amend  section  2736  of 
title  10.  Uult«d  State*  Code,  to  provide  for 
the  flnallty  of  settlement  effected  under  Me- 
llon 2733,  2734,  2734a,  2734b,  or  2737; 

H.R.  12392.  An  act  to  amend  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  section  1491,  to  authorize 
the  Court  of  Claims  to  Implement  lu  Judg- 
ments for  compensation: 

H.R.  12931.  An  act  to  provide  for  Improving 
the  economy  and  living  conditions  in  rural 
America;  and 

H.J.  Res.  1278.  A  resolution  making  further 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1973,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  Augvwt  19,  1972 : 

H.R.  15580.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Police  and  Firemen's  Salary  Act  of 
1958  to  increase  salaries,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: 

H.R.  3413.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  David 
G.  Simons,  lieutenant  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force 
(retired); 

H.R.  8549.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  broaden  the  authority  of  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  to 
settle  certain  admiralty  claims  administra- 
tively, and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  9266.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kyong 
Ok  Goodwin  (Nee  Won): 

HJi.  10310.  An  act  to  establish  the  Seal 
Beach  National  Wildlife  Refuge; 

HJl.  10713.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wllma 
Busto  Koch: 

H.R.  11186.  An  act  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Codft  of  1964  with  regard  to  the  ex- 
empt status  of  veterans'  organizations,  and 
for  other  purposes:  and 

H.R.  15474.  An  act  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  provide  assistance  for 
programs  for  the  diagnosis,  prevention,  and 
treatment  of,  and  research  In.  Cooleys 
anemia. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
•  at  3  oclock  and  26  minutes  p.m.),  the 
House  adjourned  untU  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  September  6,  1972.  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration,  reported  that  that 
committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  13089.  An  act  to  provide  for  accelera- 
tion of  programs  for  the  planting  of  trees  on 
national  forest  lands  In  need  of  reforestation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr    HAYS,   from  the  Committee  on 
House     Administration,     reported     that 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  nile  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

2270.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notice  of 
his  intention  to  exercise  the  authority 
granted  him  under  section  ei4{a)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1971  to  waive  the  re- 
quirements of  section  514  of  the  act  as  it 
applies  to  our  military  assistance  programs 
for  fiscal  vear  1973  to  two  countries  In  east 
Asia,  pursuant  to  section  652  of  the  act:  to 
t  lie  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

2271.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  transmitting  two  reports  of  vio- 
lation of  section  3679,  Revised  Statutes,  and 
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»T^  A  l«tt«  frt»  the  A-aiRtont  BkMt 
rf  Stats  for  Congrtaaloaal  RrtattoM.  tr»M- 

SSSouartsr  of  fl««l  y«>r  1»T2,  and  f« 
ST^trSLl  yt^.  and  on^^^, 
fWMu.  Dwaxtmwit  tauxm  material  trmns- 
SJSVoSSlU  during  the  OmcI  y«*r- 
SSa^  STSSSS  866  of  th.  «>«^^ 
SSn»  Act  of  1971:  to  th.  oommltt*.  on 

■^StT  n^  from  th.  a««»«»y  ?L*»^t 
,S^^«d  ths  Dl«ctor  of  th.  O^^ 
2»M«OT»nt  and  Bndgrt,  tranMilttlng  th* 

ftoKjtlon.  and  dutl«  ^P««*  f"^**'!.^ 

oJlte^«Maent  and  Btulc*  *^^°S^ 
2,^f^WS««iry  by  «etton.  aw  ajd  aw 

3^.  L.glRUtty.  B«»g»nU»tlon  Act  of  1970. 
S«u.n^o«c«on  aW(to)  of  th.  act;  to  th. 
Onnmlttw  on  CkrnKonmH  ^•«»*~?^^„ 
^F:  a  l.tt«  from  th.  D*l~*y.°It**^' 
0JB.  information  A««oy.  trMMjUttog  an 

annual  r.port  for  A**!' y^^^"" J^^L^ 
^S«2nt  to«ctlon  404(d)  olth.  »jdj«l 
l9ta\Ui  th.  commltt..  on  OovwrniiMt  op- 
"^A  l.tt«  from  ^•B»cn^»xroSi^ 

dMRltinc    plant.,   purwiant   to   th.   ourn* 

,      Wat«  OcmWiijon  Act  of  1971:  to  th.  Com- 

mlttM  on  Int«tor  and  Inmilar  A»™1_*^— 

M79.  A  l.ttar  from  th.  AR^rtant  ato«jrtary 

at  th.  Int«ior.  taransnlttUic  notJ»  at  th.  r.- 

SiS  Of  proj^st  p«>po-^  ji*iJ!«si«.2s; 

te  lo«i.  ftmn  th.  D.  LUE  Hrtfht.  Mralel^ 
ftonington  Ar«H>r««irl«d  IrrltrtUmDto- 
tnct,  Faimlngton.  tTtah.  P«n»w«t  to  B^^«m 
10  of  th.  BmaU  Rwflamatlon  ProJ«st.  Act  ox 
19S«:  to  th.  Oommltt..  on  Intwlor  and  m- 
■ularAffaln.  .._..* 

2380.  A  Irttw  from  th.  Acting  ARjIrtwxt 
SMretary  ct  th.  Interior,  t*"*"*^!*"]?*  ' 
ooi>y  of  a  propoMd  oaaoMaton  oontraet  to* 
th.  oontiniwd  proylslosi  oS  onwnlgt  •»• 
eommodatlcma.  food  and  !>.>«.««..  and  ny- 
«>i^<ii.«ng,  marina,  and  automooU.  ••»y«« 
station  facUltlw  and  atrrtM.  *  or  tb.  puWVj 
at  th.  Ttoipl.  B«r  alto  withtn  I*1b»  M*^ 
National  BMnatlon  Area.  Vvr..  for  a  16- 
TMT  tvm  Mtdmg  DMM&lNr  SI.  19M.  pur- 
suant to  67  Stat.  371  and  70  Btat.  B«;  to  «>• 
Commltt..  on  Intwtor  and  nunUr  AffatiR. 
2281.  A  l.tt«  from  th.  Chairman,  ^«Ma 
Claims  OommlRRlon.  tnua«m»tttag  •  report 
of  th.  Onal  datarmlnatum  of  th.  OoBml»- 
ston  in  doeket  Ho.  a7».  TTie  Or.**  ''«*2' 
PUnntiff,  T.  TM  Vntted  StmU$  J?/  AflMrtoJ. 
De/endant.  poonant  to  96  TJBXJ.  7»(t);  to 


th.  Oooualttw 
tain. 

A  1.MOT 


XntwlOT  and  UROiar  M 


tM  ahairwn. 
iiMMinlttlf  a 
at  th*  final  iHiMinlnRtlnii^ot  _-^_— ^^^....^ 

TO(0:  to  th.  Oowmltt»  on  totsetor  ana  u» 
•^^n^ttar  from  ««OhjJn««^aom. 
n,i«U«  on  Balteowl  B.ta«nwrt   ttaMmit. 

No-^SSlO):  to  th.  OcmnMU^om^-^^ 
and  ViMvlcn  OowBMro.  and  crd««»  to  n. 
prtot.dwtthnina«»a««i..  -^,_, 

a«».  A  l.tt«  ttam  th.  <»*»™^' J^SSfi 
0<»mnnleatlan.  Oomml-ton.  tranmlt^ 
rSSt  of  pfopo«d  l.«lRWton  to  •^^^ 
Oommunloatkiaa  Act  ct  l*^'  "*  """r^r! 
^mVti^\mamA  to  p.n»lU«  and  f  erf  Mtww  to 
Sr<5SS*to.^  IntofRtato  and  ftertgn 

"'SSTTiattor  from  th.  vie  pr.«*a«it  f or 
public  aifalr..  National  "^J****!?^"^; 
Oorp,  timn«mlttlng  a  *n^**»iJ2f^  *\^ 

^ooMdwl:  to'th.  CJommltt..  on  mtwrtato 

^m.  A  littw  from  th.  tIo.  prMfcWnt  for 
public  afWTR.  National  B^ro^dnMMn»ir 
oore    transmitting  a  financial  report  ol^ 

mJiuant  to  Mcttan  80«(a)(l)  ci  ^fj»^ 
PMMngw  SWTto.  Act  or  1970.  M  auMDMa. 
J^^Toommltt..  on  Intwtato  and  For- 

••Si^TSSJtrom  th.  Oo«mta;ton«.  ^ 
micratlon  and  Natural  iRat.tem  amrriM.  p.- 
Srt2-«t   of  Jurtlc.   tran-^tttaj  njport. 

ZZntm  (dRMlficattMi.  ptttouBn*  to  Motion 
SSKT)  S^^SinSlan  and  Natlooamy 
5S:  i  Mnw»d.d:  to  th.  Ocmmltto.  on  th. 

•"^STAirttor  from  th.  Oommtartonw.  Im- 
micratlon  and  Naturamatton  Bt>twU».ri^ 

n«<an  MitM.d  In  th.  OMRO  ot  OKtoln  allMaa 
SSS  SmSdMS  to  th.  Untt«l  Bto*-.  I«f: 
sSSt  r-rtton  3ia(a)<«»)(I)(«l)  ot  th. 
^S^tlon  and  HaMonaUtT  Act:  to  th. 
OommlttM  on  th.  JudlolMy.  .  ^  _  _ 
"^S:  A  Irttw  from  th.  OommtoWmsr.  Im- 
migration and  »«*»»il»*SL  ST^^^ 
oK^taMnt  0*  Ju«tU».  tranamlttlng  "V**^ 
^^Tuitand  in  cmmo  In  wliiob  th.  autbor- 
^'^^S^Z  RMtloo  ai«(d)(S)  o*  th. 
SnS^ton  and  Natlonamr  Ac*  '"-m";- 

with  a  IJRt  ot  th.  p««»?:5^  Slf^! 

to  R«*lon  2ia(d)  («)  of  th.  aet:  to  th.  Oom- 
mlttM on  th.  Judiciary.  

So.  A  totter  from  th.  0«S»^r>«!?l:^ 
migration  and  NatunOlwtton  BmiiM^V^pmrt. 
ZSx  ot  Jurtlc..  tran«lt«nj  ooj^  of  or- 
A»  BuaoMMllng  d^MrtatloB.  tocottMr  with  a 

Scn  aacHiTar  5!L^«**««» ^^^ 
ttonaUty  Aot,  a.  ammdod;  to  th.  Oommlt- 
tM on  th.  Jodlelarr-  ,_ 

3291.  A  Irttw  from  th.  oommlaalon^.  Im- 
migration and  NaturaUmtton  Swrto..  DH»art- 
mmt  of  JnrtlM.  tranmlttUif  ooplM  of  or- 
dw»  mmMndtng  d«>ortatton.  tacMi«  wlto 
ZuBt  ottSrp«ooR  InrolTOd.  purauant  to 
BMtion  a**(a)(a)  ot  ^^^""H^^^J!^ 
NatlonaUty  Act.  aa  am«id«l:  to  th.  Oom- 
mlttM on  tb.  Judlelarr. 

saM.  A  UMK  Hwn  tb.  ocmmlmtooir.  tta- 
mlsratlon  and  llatwraU«tton  S«»*<»r  °r 
H^kMnt  of  JuoMc  tnmiatttlng  ooplMot 

xmdw  tb.  Milborttr  o""*;^,  f  JTtS! 
ia(b)  of  tb.  art  ot  BRpttwHor  11.  l«»r  P«f- 


on  tboCtoMtt: 

twyond  tlM  PL, 

siMat  to  RMitirm  lOT(o)  of  1 

to  tb*  OommlttM  on 

«,„.  A  Irttir  from  tb.  l 
msrc  tnuaamltttng  adiatto«_ 
lalatlon  to  autborl*.  tb*  ■■"-* 
mane  to  pMnilt  not  mr- 
at  a  ttm*  from  foroicb 
Inatnaetleni  rt  tb*  TTB. 

Aii.<l*iiiJ    to  th* " 

liarinaaadnabirU^  . . 

aaa*.  A  irtt»  ftwntti*  aMrtjwT  o« 

portttpf.  tmiMBttttaca  dnn  oc 

mh*^***"  to  dodnrt  ftaia- 

mt»mlnln»  nrt  luniwai   — —.i-i^-  .—  .m^ 
board TomrtoiRwdiW-Mt* Hilar  te«^ 

OommlttM  on 


aa»».  A l*tt«r ftooatt* Arttat . 
tor  ot  Ow»— t  Dwi>M*.  y 
quMt  for  mm  w«bdfR(»al  of  i 
OH*  pORtai  oonrtn 

appwT**  »>y^^w«»     ^ , 

of  oonfTMR.  RtoMtboy  »"»  «>• 
oonfl«iniot.d  by  tb. 
own  autborKy:  to  tb* 

Worka. 

saVT.  A  irttM  from  tb*  i — — » ---  ■_ 
4-.^  »r  n— iMai  Bwriaa*.  tmnMittttiV  *  dnoR 

tor  or  Vmmi^tmt  u»i»»ni  »»■  »  .-, 

Ot  piupGRiil  H«Wt*im  to  ummAiaa»ff»x» 
BulMln^  Act  ot  laii.  oo  — ''"fy'L.*"^  Jiu 
otb»puipMRR!  to  tb*  aurtnimo  «•  Fwuo 

WorlDR.  ^^  _.     ^ , 

aaas.  a  lrtt«r  from  tb.  «•"•••  rr  "■ 
tranamltttat  tb*  tbttd  ■"         -^  .  ^ 

wort  inoMitlT.  praiyam  (WW) .  PW—Ar  !? 
aeedoa  440  ot  tb.  Soetal  mmunf_  *^.  ■■ 
DjMnted:  to  tb.  ooBaRBlttM  o«  Wa»»  ana 


BacBTRD    Froic    TKX    OO) 

3399.  A  UrtOT  from  ttM 
era!  at  tb.  nnlt.d  Bt***^, 
port  OB  UtOhlMWiOt  til*  *' 


to  tb*  OommlttM  am 


Ttoa.  a  irttw  from  tb*  oomptroUor  Ow- 

^  on  tb.  n.«lior  impartial  cort-^«j«3;B- 
nM.  rtiaUM  toor  tb.  DiiiMliiiMit  of  utttam 
S^iSSTi^  wm*—;  to  tb.  OommlttM 

"^aSTSSiftST^OomptrollM  aw., 
ml  Of  tb.  Unlt.d  StatM.  tranRmlttlng  a 
%^onth.UJS..yrtmforMy*My_^ 
.nJuatlnc  Int«-Amflrtc*n  D*ir.lo^»«»» 
Bank  prSlMto  and  artlTltlM:  to  tb*  Oona- 
mltto*  on  Oui.mm*nt  Operation*. 

»5.  A  lrtt«  from  tb.  OomptfoUM  Cto- 
tttl  at  tb.  Unltod  StatM,  tranilttlng  a  r^ 
Dort  «» tb.  miyorttinlty  tor  idoatar  •■"VT^ 
Snd  MTln«i^«««*»  tb*  UM  of  awtaatlon 
tSSinlquMln  tb.  »*dM*l  OteTMMMnt*  com- 

^JSr3;,«*Mon.;  to  tb.  OommlttM  on  Oor- 

""wST VlrttS*?^  tb.  OomptroUir  a«. 
•ral  of  tb.  Unlt*d  Btat*^  tranRmltttog  a  i»- 
^  on  MonomlM  ataUaW*  tbroUfb  to- 
SSmd  UM  ot  tb.  »**«»  T«M««unlea. 

tton.  SyitMn  by  amt««r  J^^}!^}^^ 
th.  OommlttM  on  QoTi""— ".^fyS?: 

aaot.  A  irttM  «»"^  °f;s52!!L  T^ 

eral  ot  tb.  Unlt.d  6tMt*a»  ttantttlng  *  »*: 
port  on  tb.  DMd  for  ft»rt»Mr  ^^7;*^"^^ 
to  DM»artm«Btof  DofitiM  oonwola  owir  a*»- 
^.SSSSSd  plant -rdprn-*  »« tb.  ou*. 

tody  of  oontractoRR;  to  tb* 
a«Mmm*nt  " 
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._„  A  lattar  from  the  Aetln«  Comptrollw 
a«iMna  of  the  Unltwl  StetM.  tnuMmtttiii*  • 
Import  OB  aeblMTMaenta,  admlnlatnitlve  prob- 
IMH.  aad  ooata  In  inqrlnf  biaek  lung  baiwlUa 
t»  ooia  mlaan  umI  thatr  wMow«  undar  tlM 
nttand  Ooal  Mixw  HMdtb  »nd  a^faty  Act  of 
1MB  (30  UBC.  Ml):  to  tb«  Cominittae  on 
Gk>v«mnwnt  Opantlon*. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC PTTT-a  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  a  of  rule  Xin.  reports  of 
commlttaes  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  prtntlns  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  m  follows: 

Mr.  KAIjBT:  Commlttae  on  Interior  and 
Tp«.i'»»  Aautm.  HJt.  3337.  A  bUl  to  autliorlae 
tha  sale  and  exchange  of  oartaln  lands  on  the 
Coaur  d'Alana  Indteu  Baaarration,  and  for 
otlMT  puipoaiM-.  with  an  amandment  (Rapt. 
No.  M  IBM)  Baferred  to  tha  Committee  of 
ttaa  Wiwia  Houaa  on  ttoe  State  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  HAUn^:  Committee  on  lnt«rl<v  and 
IxMUtar  Affalm.  HJt.  6067.  A  blU  to  provide 
for  the  dlapoeltlon  of  funda  appropriated  to 
paf  judsmmt  In  favor  of  the  Mlaslaslppl 
Sioux  T^HtMi.  In  indtAn  Clalma  Conxmlaslon 
doeketa  Noa.  SM.  360.  361.  36S.  and  363,  and 
for  ^*<i^  purpoaea:  with  an  amendment 
(Bapt.  Ho.  »»-lM0) .  Beferred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  ttoa  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  HALX7:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InaiUar  Affairs.  HJt.  6318.  A  bUI  to  declare 
tha*  oertatn  federaUr  owned  lands  shall  be 
heUl  b7  the  United  States  in  tmst  for  the 
BunM  Indl&n  Colony,  Oregon,  and  for  other 
purpoiai:  with  amendments  (Bept.  No.  SSr- 
1370).  Bafacred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAUtV:  Oosnmlttee  on  Interior  and 
■tnmnimr  AC»ira.  HJL  BOM.  A  blU  to  provide  for 
<^..-,»^i«j  um  eeonotntc  developnirent  of  In- 
,^i^ri«  and  Unii-"  orsanlaatlons,  and  for  other 
purpoaaa;  with  amandnMnto  (Bept.  No.  93- 
1371).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Bouaa  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HALKT:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
insolar  Aflalra.  HJl.  n94.  A  bUl  to  authorize 
the  aeerertary  of  the  totertor  to  convey  trust 
title  of  TJ.8.  Ooverranent  land  within  the 
DevU*  Lake  Stonx  Reaervatton  to  the  Derlla 
T^fco  Bhrax  ttlbe:  wttb  amendments  (Rept. 
No.  W-I97a).  Bfef erred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  Hotwe  on  the  8t»te  of  the  Union. 
Mr.  BAIJEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
ineular  Affairs.  HJl.  10380.  A  bUl  to  provide 
for  the  dlBtrttmtkm  of  judgment  funds  to  the 
Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Trtbe:  with  amend - 
menta  (Bept.  No.  93-1373).  Beferred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAIiST:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insulw  Affairs.  H.B.  104M.  A  bUl  to  provide 
for  the  dlapoeltlon  of  funds  to  pay  a  judg- 
ment m  favor  of  the  Shoehone-Bannock 
TrtbCB  of  Indiana  of  the  Bort  Hall  Reserva- 
tion, Idaho,  aa  repreeent^ttves  of  the  Lemhi 
Trtte.  in  Indbm  Claims  Commission  docket 
NO.  S26-I,  and  for  oth«:  purposes;  with  an 
anMBdment  (Bept.  No.  93-1874).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
SU«e  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  dauae  4  of  rale  xxn.  public 
bills  and  rwolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  ref ened  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  AMHUMZIO   (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Pvcmaxi) : 

H.B.    16516.   A   MU   to  amend  aecUon    109 

of  UUe  36,  United  St*tea  Code,  to  provide 

hoaptt*!  and  nrHh^^J  care  to  certain  members 

of  the  anned  foroea  of  natlona  allied  or  asao- 


cUted  with  tha  United  atatealn  World  War  I 
or  World  War  U;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' ASalra.         

By  Mr.  CABTBR: 
Ha.  1M17.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Subetaneea  Aot  to  provide  for  the  registra- 
tion   of    pMCUtloners    conducting    narcotic 
treatment  programs:    to  the  Committee  on 
Iatw«tate  and  ftrelgn  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN : 
H-B.  16618.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  disciplined 
and  responsible  action  In  the  consideration 
and  execution  of  the  PedertU  budget;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  DRINAN: 
HR.    16510.    A    bill    to   amend    title   U   of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  no 
reducUon  shaU  be  made  In  the  amount  of 
any  old-age   Insurance  benefit  to   which  an 
individual  U  entitled  U  such  Indivldxial  has 
130  quarters  of  coverage,  and  to  provide  that 
an  Individual  with  120  quarters  of  coverage 
may    become   entitled   to   medicare   benefits 
at  age  62;    to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  ^    ^, 

By  Mr.  PISH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Pjjysxr  )  '• 
H.K.  16620.  A  bill  to  provide  that  no  State 
development  agency  shall  be  entiUed  to  re- 
ceive Federal  financial  assUtance  in  any  form 
unless  It  provides  satisfactory  assurance  that 
It  win  take  no  action  inconsistent  with  local 
zoning  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

ByMr.  FTOOD: 
HJl.  16621.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Act  of   1968;    to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

By     Mr.     QBAY     (for     himself,     Mr. 
MoBCAN,  Mr.  Gaematz,  Mr.  Bia.CHg». 
Mr.  STAOcoca,  Mr.  Nix,  Mr.  Lxocktt, 
Mr.   Van   Dxau.iN.   Mr.   PcpFxa,   B4r. 
ANoncaoN  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  BaowN 
of   Michigan,   Mr.   Brasco,   Mr.   Box. 
and  Mr.  Dklxums  )  : 
HR.    16522.    A   bill    to    amend    the    PubUc 
BuUdmgs  Act  of  1959,  as  ameixied.  to  provide 
for  the  construction  of  a  civic  center  m  the 
District    of    Columbia,   and    for    other   pur- 
poaes;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  RARICK : 
HJl.   16528.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  allow  a  deduction 
from  gross  Income   for  social  agency,   legal, 
and  related  expenses  Incurred  In  connection 
with  the  adoption  of  a  chUd  by  the  taxpayer; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SYMINGTON; 
H.K.    16524.    A    blU    to    provide    for    the 
humane    care,    treatment,    habilltailon    and 
protection  of  the  mentally  retarded  In  resi- 
dential facilities  through  the  establishment 
of    strict     quality     operation     and    control 
standards   and   the    support    of   the    Imple- 
mentation of  such  standards  by  Federal  as- 
sistance,   to    establish    State    plans    which 
require  a  survey  of   need  for  assistance   to 
residential  facilities  to  enable  them  to  be  In 
compliance    with    such    standards,    seek    to 
minimize  Inappropriate  admissions  to  resi- 
dential    facilities     and     develop     strategies 
which  stimulate  the  development  of  regional 
and  community  programs  for  the  mentally 
retarded   which   include   the   integration  of 
such  residential  faculties,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Cwnmerce. 

HJl.  16S25.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  44  of 
tlUe  18  of  the  United  States  Code  ( respecting 
firearms)  to  penall2»  the  use  of  firearms  In 
the  commlsaion  of  any  felony  and  to  Increase 
the  penalties  In  certain  related  existing  pro- 
visions; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HR.  16626.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  enable  units  of  general  local  government 
to  Increase  the  numbers  of  police;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  htt.  WHAUEN: 
HJi.  16637.  A  blU  to  aaatira  the  free  flow 
of  infortnatlon  to  tha  public;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JudleUry. 
By  Mr.  WTATT: 
HJi.  16628.  A  bUl  to  clarify  the  meaning 
of  section  367(c)    (tf  tha  Internal  Reventie 
Code  of   1964  with  reapeot  to  the  baals  o( 
certain  unrealised  reoalTabiaa;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Meana. 

By  tSx.  PETSBB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

BlxMP)  : 

HJ.  Res.  1294.  Joint  resolution  oondemn- 

tng  the  actions  of  the  Arab  guerrillas  at  the 

Olympic   Village   on   September   6,   1972:    to 

the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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MEMORIAIVS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  memorials 
were  presented  and  referred  at  follows: 

4ai.  By  the  SPEAKSR:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Maryland  (House  con- 
curring) ,  ratifying  the  proposed  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  re- 
lative to  equal  rights  for  men  and  women; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Jodldary. 

422.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Hotne  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  State  of  Maryland,  (Sen- 
ate concurring) ,  ratifying  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXH,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  STEELE: 
HJl.   16539.  A  bill  for  the  relief  Jcdin  0. 
Mayoros;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WBIOHT: 
HJl.  16630.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Arturo 
Aguirre-Alvarado,  his  wife,  Soledad  I*bra  da 
Agulrre.  and  their  children  Graclela  Agtuire 
lAbra.  Guadalupe  Ag:\ilrre  Uihra,  Alma  Boss 
Agulrre  Labra.  Arturo  Agulrre  lAbra,  Jr., 
Alberto  Agulrre  Lainra.  and  Baatrix  Agulrre 
Uabra;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  f oUows : 

274.  By  the  SPKAKER:  Petition  of  Ethel 
W.  Satterthwalt,  Tardley,  Pa.,  et  al..  relative 
to  the  agreements  negotiated  by  the  Presi- 
dent In  Moscow:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

275.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors, Amador  County,  CalU.,  relative  to  the 
service  of  Congressman  Haxold  T.  "Biza" 
Johnson;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

276.  Also,  petition  of  the  Committee  To 
Save  the  People's  Downtown,  Washington, 
DC,  relative  to  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation  Act  of  1972  (Hil. 
10761):  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InstJlar  Affairs. 

277.  Also,  petition  of  James  L.  Braley,  Ben, 
Calif.,  relative  to  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

27».  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Buper- 
vtoors,  Milwaukee  County,  W»b..  relative  to 
welfare  reforms;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  Wajs 
and  Mwins 

279.  Also.  p«tttkm  o<  tba  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, Chamber  ot  ooumaree  o<  tha  Americas, 
relatlv«  to  trade  reatrtetkina:  to  tba  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  I 


ROT  AND  ELLEN  BRIGMAN 

HON.  ROBERT  P.  GRIFFIN 

or  mcBmaM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNmED  STATES 
Tuesday,  September  S.  1972 

Mr  QRIFFIN.  Mr.  President,  two  of 
the  flinest.  most  dedicated  peopie  I  have 
ever  known  are  Roy  and  Ellen  Brigman. 
who  make  it  possible  each  year  for  many 
Ijandicapped  children  to  enjoy  the  expe- 
rience of  camping. 

A  good  friend  and  Traverse  City  neigh- 
bor. Dr.  Robert  H.  Chase,  recently  au- 
thored an  article  for  the  magaxine, 
lAdy's  Circle,  which  appropriately  i»y8 
tribute  to  these  two  outstanding  Ameri- 
cans and  their  Camp  Roy-il. 

Mr  Preeldwit,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcom). 
as  follows: 

as*.  Wasn't  I  LtrcKv  I  Had  Pouo! 
(By  Dr.  Robert  H.  Chase) 

"Oee  waant  I  lucky  I  had  polio  I"  The 
Dwtty  little  ll-year-old  blonde  girl  who  made 
ma  remark  surprised  none  of  the  people  cte- 
clsd  around  her.  for  they  knew  what  she 
mMUt.  She  had  Just  finished  her  first  week 
at  Camp  Roy-El.  a  camp  for  handlcawed 
children  In  northern  Michigan.  She'd  had  a 
baU  For  the  first  time  In  her  poUo-strlcken 
life  she  had  spent  seven  glco-tous  days  living 
lust  exactly  like  other  girls  not  handlc^)ped. 
She  had  missed  nothing.  She  had  spent  these 
days  m  the  company  of  other  youngsters  also 
handicapped,  some  worse,  some  not  as  bad. 
The  people  who  listened,  with  tears  to  thete 
eyes,  as  she  bade  them  goodbye,  were  staff 
members,  "teen-alders,"  and  other  c»»*f» 
who  had  been  to  OtJeap  Roy-El  before.  They 
aU  knew  what  she  meant,  for  this  special 
camp  was  and  is  something  warm  and  woa- 
derf  ul,  and  all  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
It  to  any  capacity  share  with  the  casapers  the 
affection  and  gratitude  they  have  for  Uie 
founders  of  Camp  Roy-El,  Roy  and  BUen  Brig- 


Twenty  yeara  ago  Hoy  and  EUen  had  a 
dream.  Quite  simply.  It  was  a  dream  to  which 
handicapped  children  could  go  to  a  camp, 
without  chargaa  of  any  ktod,  and  do  aU  the 
things  unaOleted  chUdren  do,  and  lou  mora. 
Their  dream  came  toto  being  that  year.  1963. 
The  Brlgmans-  toterest  to  such.a  camp  had 
been  far  from  casual.  Both  to  their  thirties. 
Boy  was  a  skilled  physical  therapist  at  Mun- 
son  Hospital  to  Traverse  City,  Mich.,  and  H- 
len  was  an  elementary  grade  school  teachar 
at  8t  Francis  School  and  director  of  the  local 
Olrl  Scout  camp.  Both  had  seen  the  effects 
of  disease  on  young  people,  particularly  the 
ravages  of  polio  during  those  days  when  It 
was  at  Its  worst.  Too  many  times.  Roy  had 
seen  children  crippled  by  disease  or  accident 
limp  through  life  living,  or  attempting  to.  to 
a  world  of  normal,  healthy  people. 

"I  learned  many  years  ago,"  Roy  explains, 
"that  sometimes  my  patients  didn't  respond 
as  weU  as  I  knew  they  could,  and  sometimes 
the  reas<wi  was  that  they  felt  left  out  and. 
like  any  of  us.  were  tocltoed  to  feel  sorry 
tot  themselves.  When  youre  the  only  handi- 
capped person  to  a  family,  to  a  school,  or 
even  In  a  small  community,  youTe  not  ex- 
pected to  do  the  things  an  unaflUcted  child 
can  (V>.  and  that  tocltides  partaking  of  sporta, 
hobblas,  and  even  work."  Then,  running  his 


yy^nA  through  hla  short-cropped  sandy  hair, 
Roy  adds.  "EUan  and  I  figurad  If  wa  could 
start  a  camp  for  youngatara.  aU  handicapped, 
some  hopalaaa  whaal-ohalr  ertppim,  some 
even  daaUned  to  die  before  they  were  16 
years  old.  that  thla  intormtngllng  would  pro- 
vide a  healthy  atmoaphera  for  both  body 
and  soul.  Here  each  youngster  would  soon 
raallae  he  waant  tha  only  one  who'd  been 
victimised  by  fate,  and  that  he  too  cotUd 
have  some  meastire  of  fun." 

Their  Job  waant  easy,  but  there  are  few 
people  like  Roy  and  EUen  Brigman.  Boy.  a 
former  pilot  In  tha  Air  Force  (now  a  reaarva 
cotonal),  was  more  than  familiar  with  tha 
totrtcate  planning  that  would  be  neoeaaary 
to  make  the  camp  mora  than  Just  a  dream. 
EUen.  the  teacher  knowing  how  important 
dlsclpUne  U  In  a  classroom,  realised  It  would 
be  doubly  important  to  a  camp  of  thla  kind, 
for  even  handicapped  children  would  have 
to  obey  such  rules  aa  getting  to  bed  on  time 
and  being  on  tlma  for  maala  and  exeurslonB. 
Quiet  and  efficient ,  raien  waa  a  natural  for 
the  Job  aa  co-director  of  the  camp.  Though 
never  ralalng  her  voice,  she  speaks  with  the 
authority  of  a  marine  drlU  sergeant,  but  Is 
listened  to  far  more  carefully.  The  campers 
and  teenagers  alUe  refer  to  her  affectionately 
as  "Mrs.  B."  and  to  Boy,  with  the  same  fond- 
ness, as  "Mr.  B."  _^   ,    J 

Home  of  Camp  Roy-Bl  is  QUbert  Lodge 
on  beautiful  Twin  Lakaa  Just  eight  mUsa 
west  of  Traverae  City.  OUbert  Lodge  is  auper- 
vlsed  and  controlled  by  the  Twto  takaa  4-H 
Cub  and  Is  rented  by  them  to  Oamp  Roy-El 
for  two  weeks  every  year.  usuaUy  the  last 
week  in  July  and  the  first  week  to  August. 
The  rest  of  tha  siuomer,  various  4-H  and 
youth  groups  from  around  the  state  also  rent 
It;  BO  the  facUltlea  are  to  use  through  the 
entire  camping  season.  The  campers  live 
either  In  caMna  or  to  the  lodge  proper. 

The  campers  themselvea  are  between  the 
ages  of  8  and  21  and  come  from  a  variety 
of  communities  in  the  northern  half  of  the 
Lower  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  AU  of  them 
have  some  handicap  or  dlaabUlty.  and  the 
younger  ones  attend  the  first  week  while  the 
teen-age  group  attends  the  second  week.  AU 
are  identified  as  "Handlcampeia'^  and  their 
dlsabllttlee  tooluda  thoee  caused!  by  polio, 
cerebral  palsy,  muscular  dystrophyand  other 
Ulnessee.  Some  chUdren  are  bUnd  or  deaf, 
while  others  may  wear  braces,  vm»  crutches 
or  be  in  wheel  chairs.  Approximately  one 
hundred  Handlcampers  are  provided  for  each 
summer.  Since  Roy  and  Ellen  feel  there 
should  be  a  teenaider  or  staffer  for  each, 
that  la  aU  they  have  room  for. 

As  indefatigable  aa  Boy  and  Ellen  are,  they 
stm  are  only  two  people,  and  hence  they 
welcome  the  help  ot  another  hardworking 
couple.  Clare  and  Dorothy  WUder.  Dorothy 
works  at  the  Central  Methodist  Church  to 
Traverse  City  during  the  year  and  Clara  Is  a 
brakeman  for  the  O.  &  O.  Railroad.  For  the 
last  12  years  both  Clare  and  Dorothy  have. 
like   Roy    and  EUen,   given  up  their   entire 
vacation  time  to  be  at  Oamp  Boy-El  f<M-  both 
the  first  and  the  second  weeks.  Dorothy  is 
chief  cook  for  the  camp,  and  this  means 
oooktog  three  meals  a  day  for  more  than  a 
hundred  people,  half  of  whom  axe  ravenoualy 
hungry,   food-deetroytog   boys.   Clara    Is   to 
charge  at  the  craft  shop,  whara  the  can^Mia 
may  work  on  projecta  to  take  home  at  camp's 
end.  Over  the  years  the  campera  have  made 
leather  walleta,  waather-vanea.  stools,  bul- 
letto    boards,    mallboxea    and    many    other 
things.  aU  finished  to  a  highly  competent 
way.  Most  of  the  campers  work  on  craft  proj- 
ecU.  Thay  dwx't  have  to.  but  thay  do,  even 
though  they  may  have  prosthetic  davleea  to- 
stead  of  arms  and  even  though  thay  may  be 
blind.  Thera  a»  always  extra  hands  and  eyes 
to  help  them,  and  they  ara  tisually  Clara's. 


The  camp  Itaelf  hae  grown.  In  thaae  30 
yaars.  from  IS  eampws  In  IffS  to  tlO  (for  two 
waeks)  to  1971.  In  1»M.  tl>«e  wara  16  taan- 
aldara  (teen-aga  balpen,  botti  bojs  aad  gtrla, 
who  hatha,  draaa  and  even  fsad  the  mora 
aavaraly  handfcsapped.  or  wlio  aerva  aa  buddlaa 

and  Helping  bands  to  tha  Ism  fortuaata) .  In 
1971,  then  WW*  M.  The  staff.  (aU  unpaid 
volontaera.  inclndtog  Boy  and  BMb,  wiu*  »- 
oetve  no  ranwttaratloa  el  any  kind)  baa  rlaan 
from  five  to  1963  to  88  to  1971.  wklla  the 
badget  ot  $300  to  1963  haa  mnabroomad  to 
$1,000  for  tha  year  1971. 

In  sptta  of  tha  ao-fold  tocreaae  to  the 
budget,  oamp  Boy-B  U  In  no  financial  trou- 
ble. It  Is  so  weU  received  to  the  Grand  Trav- 
erae area  for  the  good  It  doaa  that  It  has 
never  had  a  fnnd-ralstt«  drtva  or  h«d  to 
BoUott  raooay  to  any  way.  In  fact,  dwrlng  1971 
alone,  118  dlBarant  groapa  and  ladtvlduata 
made  cash  contrtboikma,  the  largaat  being 
from  the  state  Etastar  Seal  nampaign  in  the 
■n^wu,  of  aU  the  chapters  to  tha  area  swad 
by  Oamp  Boy -El,  and  the  smaUaat.  11  cents, 
from  the  four-year-old  brotbar  of  a  teen- 
alder. 

While  mooey  1b  no  real  problem  now.  how 
about  the  year  It  was  atartadt  "WaU  that  first 
year."  Boy  says,  "wa  ww»  rattwr  amaU.  ran 
only  one  week,  camped  ouWtoois  and  had  very 
little  expenae.  Wa  antkHpatad  a  need  for  $300. 
We  asked  the  March  ot  Dlmaa,  tbe  Butar  Baal 
^wip^tgw  and  one  othar  agency  for  $100  each. 
Tha  other  agency  wanted  to  give  ua  tba  ^>oie 
$800  or  nothing,  but  w«  praterrad  ttiat  the 
support  be  broader,  ao  w*  aecap*a<1  tha  $100 
from  March  ot  Dlmaa  and  Bastar  Saal  and 
made  It  that  flxst  year  wttb  $•  l«ft  over." 

The  govamlag  body  o€  oamp  Boy-B  u  the 
Oamp  Oommlttaa,  oomprtaad  of  13  oouples 
representing  aU  waUca  ot  Ufa  to  tha  Traverae 
Olty  area.  Tba  ootnmittaa  maeta  three  or  four 
tlmaa  daring  tha  year  ettbar  to  review  the 
joat-^somplafead  oamp  aaaalon  or  to  start  plan- 
ning for  the  naxt  year.  While  aooka  tbinga— 
meal  iHannlng,  hours  of  c»Mtp.  etc.— remata 
constant  year  to  and  year  out,  other  things 
are  changed  from  year  to  year  for  variety's 
sake.  For  exaaoq^la,  tha  oommmaa  attempts 
to  rotate  tha  excnrslODs  ae  tbaS  each  year 
thera  ara  new  onaa  (wttb  tba  exception  of 
the  trip  to  ti»  Band  Dtmaa  and  the  boat  ride 
on  tha  bay,  whJob  aw  tagulara) . 

"It  Isnt  always  easy  to  find  now  and  dU- 
f erant  excursions,"  says  part  Mlml  Dlaon,  for 
years  publicity  disactor  ot  tba  casap  and  a 
member  of  tha  Oamp  OOBBiBittae.  "We  reaUy 
wrack  our  hralna  to  coma  up  with  dtflarent 
things  each  year.  Bwdi  camper  has  his 
favorite,  but  tha  one  I  think  was  the  moat  fun 
for  aU  was  the  chalrltft  rtda  at  Crystal 
Mountato  Ski  Area.  Tha  kids  reaUy  ate  that 
up,  I  noticed." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Oamp  Commit- 
tee is  to  the  spring,  whera  the  first  order  of 
bustoeas  U  tha  election  of  tha  camp  direc- 
tors. TO  nobody's  surprise,  except  Boy  and 
Euan's,  they  are  annuaUy  re-alsotad  as  dtoec- 
ton  of  the  camp  for  the  cooing  year.  This 
means  that  while  the  Oamp  Oommlttae 
meets  three  or  four  times  during  the  year 
and  works  aa  staff  during  camp  Uma,  the 
year-around  req^nMbUtttea  at  camp,  such  aa 
oorreepondlng  with  oampara,  talking  to  serv- 
ice clubs,  setting  up  physical  esama  for  the 
campera  by  local  phyakslana.  esc.,  aia  han- 
dled by  Boy  and  EUm.  Thua,  to  addltton  to 
the  arduoua  two  weeka  o<  camp  Itself.  Boy 
and  Hlen  davoSe  tha  rest  ot  tha  year  to  It 
to  one  form  or  another. 

Four  couplea  ramato  from  the  original 
Camp  Committee — ^Mrs.  Uoyd  Kobn,  rapra- 
g,n»t.>T.g  haiaaU  and  bar  raoenUy  daoeasail 
husband,  the  Gordon  Giapea.  tba  BmtoiA 
Hendgea  and  the  Bl  Perketta,  Bd.  poatmastar 
of  Traverae  City.  teUa  why  he  and  bis  wife 
Helen   have   sUyed  on  through   tba  yean. 
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••we  both  love  to  help  people  and  h*v«  s«° 
the  iMplmtlon  the  camp  bM  been  ">^*^ 
atden  lUe  our  two  daughters,  one  or  wham 

"^^'Jir^^ple  Of  the  wa,  in  wh^n 

^^^^ut  th.  teenalder.  who  he^P  out. 
SmTBlen.  bruablng  an  unaglnary  hair  b^ 
m^iST  'aoy  and  I  are  oonatanUy  ama»d 
S  S^tiow^an,  Of  our  fonner  teenalders 
end  up  in  occupational  therapy,  f*^^ 
lbm*pr.  BChooU  for  the  blind  and  In  oth« 
JSS2d  flew-.  Mo«ly  because  of  their  a«o- 
Saa«  with  handlcapp«l  chUdren.  Its  won- 

'**^"  of  camp  Roy-B's  beet  Menda  and 
loS^me  ^rter/  are  Governor  WUllam 
a  MllUken  aSd  8«iator  Robert  P.  Orlffln, 
both  of  whom  have  vUtted  the  camp  many 
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in  your  young  life.  And.  If  you're  11  and 
crippled,  and  have  Just  spent  your  first  week 
at  Camp  Boy-El.  that  is  why  you  say,  Gee, 
wasn't  I  lucky  I  had  polio  " 
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-Camp  Roy-Ba  la  a  remarkable  example  of 

i^"When  ^oTas.  what  U  being  d^e 
there  aa  Marge  and  I  have,  you  can  t  help 
ST^  W~<*  by  the  action,  of  tbe  many 
Sopto  wbbwork  to  make  Camp  Boy-El  po»- 
SiSi-people  whoae  only  motivation  la  to 
tMtlp  other  lees  fortunate  beings." 

cLvernor  MUllken.  a  native  of  Traverse 
City,  had  this  to  say  m  a  congratulatory 
Srem  on  the  oocaalon  of  Camp  Boy-E  s 
aotJWthday.  ive  bewi  tremendoualy  im- 
onwed  with  the  beart-warmlng  wOTk  of 
Smb  Boy-a  over  the  years.  Its  a  highly 
I^M^MnrtaM-  undertaking  In  the  beat  Amerl- 
CM  UMUtiM*  o*  community   initiative   and 

"^WhTiuch  acceptance  of  a  camp  for  handl- 
euxMd   ohlKliwiV    WeU.    in   the    flrst   place. 
DMBt*   think   Its   great    because    its   com- 
SeteJr  tnt,  to  the  children.  They  have  only 
tobrtng  their  own  llnena.  and  to  arraa«e 
tbelr  own  tranaportatlon  to  and  from  canxp— 
ttMT'i«  even  given  a  stamped  poet  card  each 
t^day  they  arrtv*  to  maU   hack  to  their 
DM«nta  or  frtaoda.  So.  what  else?  Well,  where 
■tea  oould  you  shoot  an  actual  submachine 
gun.  If  youre  blind,  that  la,  with  a  Mlehl^ 
Stat*  Troopec  aa  your  instructor?  Where  elae 
oottM  you  make  a  waUet  for  your  father  In 
ttf  craft  shop,  particularly  when  you  have 
DO  Juieaiiiii  or  hattda,  but  prosthetic  devices 
Inataadt  Wliew  *»«e  oould  you  square  dance 
to  a  reiii  Uve  polka  band,  where  elae  Indeed 
Meant  Mt  camp   Boy-B.   on   square   danoe 
nwht,  aU  aquarea  are  oompoaed  of  kida  In 
wheel  chairs,  with  tw»n*ldMS  puahlng  tbam 
tkroiwh  tbe  doaey-do'aT  Where  elae  oould 
you   lO   on   excuratona   like    boat    rldee   on 
vMlkta  in  Grand  Trmverae  Bay  and  "dunee- 
moHM'*  rtdes  over  the  Sleeping  Bear  Sand 
DoiMS  (eoon  to  b*  a  national  park)  ?  Where 
•lae  a  train  ri«*e  with  a  real  steam  engine. 
,,.««yu.ui  with  a  real  Uve  hold-up  along  the 
wmT  Or  where  eiae  oould  you  go  on  a  fishing 
tito  to  a  privately  stocked  trout  pond  where 
you  ftthed  till  you  caught  something,  and 
tfaey  Ittd  It  cooked  for  your  supper? 

Wbw*  eta*  oouM  aa  thi*  happen  but  at 
rfmmp  Boy-a?  There  aw  eampa  and  there  are 
i-ffTT^  and  moet  of  ua  went  to  them  in  our 
voutli.  and  usually  tired  of  them  after  a 
yew  or  two.  Not  so  at  Camp  Boy-B.  Whether 
yonlw  toat  b*«lnn>ng  at  eight  years  o<  age. 
or  an  old  hand  at  U  (actually  acme  of  tbe 
eanv«*  are  otder  than  il,  and  are  raised  to 
the  lofty  statu*  of  "staiT').  you  can't  wait 
for  the  faU,  winter  and  spring  to  paaa.  be- 
caua*.  with  tb*  ■rnnmar.  eaate*  camp  time. 
It'a  b««  at  Camp  Boy-B  that,  at  leaat  for 
1^  wMk,  you  can  leave  your  world  behind  and 
loin  your  fallow  handicapped  in  fun.  crafts, 
w^rantama.  qporU  and  gaaaaa.  all  careftUly 
plBAned  by  the  Camp  Committee  months  be- 
for*.  It'a  here  you  do  everything  an  un- 
aBtetad  oHUd  can  do,  and  more.  To  you. 
r!Mi«  maj-M.  Is  a  UtUe  bit  of  heaven,  a  little 
bit  oS  T«-p^*»*«"t  to  take  tbe  sting  out  of 
ttaoM  MH»'«E*"  winters,  a  UtUe  bit  of  some- 
thti«  to  look  forward  to  for  U  months.  It's 
M«Uy  tbe  beginning  and  end  of  everything 
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or   CALirOUNT.* 
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Tuesday,  September  5.  1972 
Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  Uke  to  enter  the  foUowmg  article 
in   tlae  Congbkssionai.   Record.   It  was 
written  by   two  dedicated  Los  Angeles 
women.  Tnide  Porsher  and  Marian  P. 
Winston,  and  appeared  in  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  on  July  16  of  this  year.  Here 
Trude  Porsher  and  Marian  P.  Winston 
neatly  summarized  their  months  of  in- 
tensive research  into  the  problems  of  ali- 
mony in  this  country  today.  It  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  all  of  us  interested  in  the 
current  unjust  situation  to  read  this  arti- 
cle, but  it  is  especially  in  the  interest  of 
those  of  us  who  aie  not  concerned. 
The  article  follows: 
On  Eouai-  rights:   The  Mtth  or  thi 
East  Ldtk  on  Aumont 
(By  Marian  P.  Winston  and  Trude  Porsher) 
Now  that  an  Equal  Rights  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution  has  been   passed  by   Con- 
gress, and  ratified  by  20  of  the  necessary  38 
statea.  one  often  hears— over  bridge   tables, 
coffee  cupa.  and  typewriters— a  woman's  voice 

saying: 

•Who  wants  equal  righU?  I  Uke  to  have  my 
husband  support  me.  If  tbe  women  who  want 
equal  rlghU  get  their  way.  women  wUl  have 
to  support  their  chUdren  tbemflelves.  and 
they  won't  have  any  alimony  if  they  get 
divorced." 

In  saying  so,  these  women  are  showing  a 
sense  of  false  security,  based  on  a  mistaken 
impresalon  of  the  protection  that  present 
laws  give  them.  The  general  impression  of  the 
legal  rights  of  women  and  children  to  support 
from  husbands  and  fathers  is  almost  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  facta. 

What  actually  are  a  wife's  legal  rights  to 
support  from  her  husband  during  the  mar- 
riage? 'The  righU  to  support  of  women  and 
children  are  much  more  limited  than  is  gen- 
eraUy  known."  reports  the  Presidents  Citi- 
zens' Advisory  CouncU  on  the  Status  of 
Women.  It  Is  custom,  not  law.  that  causes 
mUliooa  of  men  to  provide  for  their  wives  and 
ChUdren. 

The  Nebraska  Supreme  Court  explains  the 
legal  viewpoint  as  follows:  As  long  as  the 
bome  is  maintained  and  the  parUea  are  living 
as  huaband  and  wife.  It  may  be  said  (I.e..  the 
court  wUl  say)  that  the  husband  is  legaUy 
supporting  his  wife  and  the  purpose  of  the 
marriage  relation  la  carried  out." 

In  other  wotda.  a  married  woman  Uvlug 
with  her  husband  can.  with  certain  eicep- 
UoDS.  get  only  what  he  chooaes  to  give  her. 
If  he  falls  to  provide  the  neoeasitles  of  Ufe. 
she  baa  no  reoouree  except  to  leave  him. 

What  happens  when  a  marriage  does  break 
up?  You'd  never  guess  it  from  tbe  many  mag- 
aslne  artlclee  claiming  that  men  are  "ex- 
ploited" and  -vlctlmlaed  "  by  wives  who  bleed 
tbem  for  hug*  alimony  paymento.  but  an  ex- 
wtfes  chance  of  obtaining  alimony  are  sta- 
tistically very  small,  except  among  the 
wealthy. 

Mothers  do  obtain  custody  of  children  in 
about  90%  of  the  cases,  but  this  is  hardly  a 
victory,  since  very  few  fathers  have  any  de- 
sire to  aaaume  the  burden  of  child  care. 
About  10%  of  divorced  fathers  receive  cua- 


tody  now;  when  appropriate,  the  mothers  pay 
money  toward  the  children's  support. 

An  attorney  specializing  in  obtaining  cus- 
tody for  men  admits  that  75  %  of  men  clients 
never  express  any  intarest  In  obtaining  cus- 
tody. In  other  -words,  the  percentage  of  cases 
in  which  custody  represents  a  victory  for  the 
mother  Is  rather  low.  However,  an  equal 
rights  law  would  remove  any  arbitrary  pref- 
erence  for  the  mother,  so  that  custody  cases 
would  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the  best  for 
the  children. 

March,  1971,  census  figures  (the  latest 
avaUable)  show  that  6  mlUlon  famUles  with 
children  under  18  are  headed  by  women— 
about  li'rr  of  aU  American  famUles.  For  years 
tbe  figure  stood  constant  at  10%,  but  the 
huge  increase  In  divorces  (718,000  In  1970)  Is 
making  the  fatherless  family  commonplace. 

Nine-tenths  of  women  family  heads  are 
divorced,  separated,  or  wldow*d;  only  a  tenth 
have  never  been  married.  These  women  are 
raising  at  least  20  mlUton  chUdren— not 
counting  tbe  legaUy  adult  children  of  18  or 
older  whom  the  mothers  are  putting  through 
college. 

Not  only  have  the  number  and  proportion 
of  mother-headed  families  IncreaMsd,  but 
fatherless  famUiee  have  been  getting  poorer 
and  poorer,  on  the  average.  During  the  pros- 
perous 1960s,  the  proportion  of  men  and 
male-beaded  families  In  poverty  dropped  to 
an  all-time  low  of  6%,  whUe  the  proportion 
of  mother-chUd  famUles  in  poverty  went  up 

to  36  "Tr. 

The  reason,  clearly,  Is  that  more  and  more 
housewives  were  set  adrift  by  divorce,  sep- 
aration, or  deaertioii.  wlUi  the  children  on 
their  hands  to  support  as  weU  as  to  care  for. 
Tbe  proportion  of  nonpoor  fathers  who 
condemn  their  children  to  poverty  by  pro- 
viding little  or  no  support  has  been  going 
up.  regardless  of  good  times  or  bad.  Cali- 
fornia Stat*  Social  Welfare  Board  figures  for 
19fl«  show  that  70%  of  welfare  children  re- 
ceived no  support  from  their  fathera  Now 
the  figure  is  about  90%— and  the  welfare 
famlltes  are  only  the  tip  of  tbe  toeberg. 

But  what  about  alimony  and  child  support 
payments?  Divorced  men  are  suppaaad  to  be 
supporting  their  ex-wlves  in  parsaltfc  kUe- 
nees,  according  to  the  usual  mytti.  And  equal 
rights  would  certainly  eliminate  any  such 
one-elded  arrangement  baaed  on  sex  alons. 
But  do  women  have  the  privilege  of  alimony 
now?  ^  ^ 

Among  the  very  wealthy— the  cases  that 
gel  into  the  papers — alimony  Is  certainly  a 
reality,  and  the  amotmts  may  be  quite  largs. 
But  for  the  rest,  alimony  is  a  myth.  In  'weU 
over  90%  of  aU  divorce  cases  In  the  United 
States,  the  wives  dont  even  ask  for  alimony, 
»iwi  when  they  do,  they  often  don't  get  it. 

In  12.000  Chicago  divorces,  for  Instance, 
only  7%  of  the  wive*  even  asked  for  postdl- 
vorce  alimony.  In  1943-43.  wben  the  Kansas 
State  Jtidlclal  OouncU  pubUabed  alimony 
statistics,  the  yannmn  courts  awarded  alimony 
in  about  one  case  out  ot  100. 

A  California  Judge  eatlmates  that  In  his 
county  not  more  than  2%  of  women  are 
granted  poBtdlvorce  alimony  and  10%  are 
iLwaitied  tentporary  alhnony  during  divorce 
proceedings.  The  same  story  1*  reported  by 
the  676  domestic  relations  Judges  and  com- 
missioners surveyed  by  an  American  Bar 
Assn.  committee  in  1966:  Alimony  Is  seldom 
requested  and  even  more  seldom  granted. 

Moreover,  in  the  few  cases  that  involve 
something  called  alimony,  the  grant  la  often 
not  really  aUmony  but  money  given  to  the 
wife  to  pay  her  husband's  debts.  Out  ot  six 
•aUmony  "  awards  In  a  series  of  cases  studied 
m  Kansas,  three  were  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing such  debts. 

We  know  of  several  cases  in  CalUornla 
where  the  wife's  company  credit  union 
financed  a  car  or  other  large  purchase  for 
the  husband.  After  the  divorce,  the  husbands 
arranged  to  make  the  payments  to  their  ex- 
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wives  to  transmit  to  tbe  credit  union — and 
called  the  payments  "alimony." 

If  a  man  is  in  a  taxable  bracket,  he  has  a 
flnandal  inoenUv*  to  pay  "aUmony"  instead 
of  child  support.  Alimony,  if  paid  for  10  years 
ot  more,  to  excluded  from  the  man's  taxable 
income  and  the  woman  must  pay  the  taxes 
on  It  The  same  is  not  true  of  ••child  sup- 
port •'  on  which  the  man  pays  the  taxes. 

In  some  cases,  the  wives  are  not  aware  of 
the  tax  burden  they  are  accepting  by  agree- 
ing to  alimony  rather  than  child  support. 
Of  course,  their  attorneys  should  warn  them. 

Why  do  so  many  people  believe  that  the 
alimony  burden   Is  prevalent?   We   have  no 

answer. 

Is  It  because  alimony  used  to  be  common, 
when  wives  were  nearly  all  dependent?  No. 
because  alimony  viras  not  common  then.  TTie 
census  Bureau  kept  statistics  on  alimony 
until  1932.  At  the  turn  of  the  century,  all- 
njony  was  requested  in  only  13.4%  of  the 
divorces  and  was  granted  m  9.8%.  The  all- 
time  high  apparently  was  In  1922.  when  ali- 
mony was  decreed  In  14.7%  of  cases. 

We  say  ""awarded"  or  ""decreed,"  not  "paid" 
because  monetary  divorce  awards— meaning 
ftUmony  and  child  support — are  the  least 
complied  with  and  the  least  enforced  of  all 
eases  outside  small  claims  court.  Prof.  Henry 
lyjBter  of  the  New  York  University  Law 
School  told  tbe  Practicing  Law  Institute  that 
60%  to  90'''f  of  New  York  court  orders  for 
alimony  and  child  support  are  never  en- 
forced. Although  national  statistics  are  lack- 
ing, this  decree  of  nonenforcement  seems  to 
be  typical. 

In  a  10-year  study  of  child  support  orders 
tMued  in  1965  in  Wlaoonato.  79%  of  the 
fathers  simply  did  not  obey  the  court  orders. 
Only  13%  were  In  fuU  -sompllance,  and  8% 
made  some  payment,  however  small.  Approxi- 
mately 90%  of  the  men  In  wblte-coUar  occu- 
pations and  80%  in  blue-coUar  occupations 
ware  In  defiance  of  tbe  court  order  at  scune 
time. 

By  the  end  of  10  years,  only  36%  of  those 
defying  the  court  order  had  any  legal  action 
taksn  against  them.  Similar  results  are  re- 
ported from  Ohio  and  other  states. 

Many  men  do,  of  course,  comply  with  sup- 
port awards.  Conscientious  fathers  manage  to 
make  support  payments  even  during  periods 
of  unemployment,  as  refleeted  in  the  fact 
that  support-nonsupport  flgtires  show  no 
relationship  to  unemployment  figures. 

But  does  this  relieve  the  mother  of  the 
financial  burden?  Not  really,  because  most 
"child  support"  awards  represent  about  half 
the  actual  cost  of  tbe  child's  expenses.  The 
average  award  In  California  is  about  $76  per 
month,  which  is  lees  than  half  what  the 
public  pays  to  support  chUdren  in  nonprofit 
institutions  and  foster  homes.  Thus  the 
mothers  are  supplying  half  or  more  of  the 
money,  as  weU  aa  aU  the  care,  an^  are  doing 
this  on  salaries  that  average  half  of  what  a 
man  earns. 

Far  from  eliminating  the  right  of  chUdren 
to  support  from  absent  parents,  tbe  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  might  weU  increase 
them.  The  Cltlaens'  Advisory  CouncU  on  the 
Status  of  Women  statea:  "A  case  could  be 
made  under  the  equal  rights  amendment 
that  courts  must  require  divorced  spouaes 
to  contrlbuts  In  a  faahk>n  that  would  not 
leave  the  spouse  with  chUdren  In  a  worse 
financial  sltuatton  than  the  other  spouse." 

Lawyers  report  that  many  Judges  say  that 
If  women  want  to  be  equal  they  should  not 
ask  for  alimony  or  chUd  support — this  despite 
the  fact  that  equality  Is  not  yet  the  law, 
and  that  chUd  support  Is  a  right  of  the 
child,  not  of  the  parent.  Ironically,  the  wom- 
en these  Judges  are  penalizing  are  the  un- 
llberated  hovisewlvea  and  mothers  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  their  famUles  for  15 
or  20  years  or  more  instead  of  developing 
their  earning  power. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  RE»fARKS 

A  recent  change  In  tbe  CallfomU  divorce 
law  would  probably  be  found  in  violation 
of  equal  rigbts.  The  Hay**-8taoey  amend- 
ment to  tb*  19T0  PamUy  Law  Act,  which 
passed  the  Assembly  unanimously,  mak*s 
two  changes  in  the  former  method  of  divid- 
ing community  property.  Both  of  them  work 
to  the  disadvantage  of  wives. 

A  woman's  earnings  whUe  separated  from 
her  husband  used  to  be  her  sole  and  sepa- 
rate property:  now  they  are  community  prop. 
erty,  liable  for  her  husband's  debts.  That  in 
Itself  might  seem  a  step  toward  equality — 
but  the  amendment  also  provides  that  a 
wife's  expenses  during  the  period  before  the 
divorce  are  to  be  subtracted  from  her  half 
of  the  conununlty  property,  not  from  the 
community  property  as  a  whole.  The  hus- 
band's expenditures  continue  to  be  sub- 
tracted from  both  halves. 

As  a  result,  says  attorney  Amy  White  Klx- 
ler,  a  conscientious  lawyer  can  only  advise 
the  wives  to  file  for  divorce  at  the  first  Inkling 
of  marital  trouble.  "You  Just  cant  teU  a 
woman  to  hang  in  there,  hoping  for  a  rec- 
onciliation, and  use  up  her  half  of  the  prop- 
erty," says  Mrs.  Flxl«r.  "knowing  that  there 
Isn't  going  to  be  anything  left  to  use  In  re- 
arranging her  life  and  supporting  her  chU- 
dren." 

Where  did  tbe  Idea  ever  come  from  that 
women  have  tbe  economic  advantages  In 
marriage  and  divorce?  Probably  from  the 
same  plaoe  that  spread  the  equaUy  false  no- 
tion that  women  own  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  wealth  of  the  country. 

ActuaUy,  of  course,  the  61%  majority  of 
women  receives  about  one-quarter  of  aU  tbe 
Income,  owna  26%  of  the  shares  of  stock, 
similar  shares  of  the  real  estate,  and  tar 
leas  of  the  business  proprietorships,  and 
leaves  estates  that  average  half  of  what  men 
leave. 


PENNSYLVANIA  JOINT  COMMTTrEE 
REPORT  ON  TOCK8  ISLAND 


HON.  HUGH  SCOTT 

or  pxNMs'n.VAinA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  8TATB8 

Tuesday.  September  S.  1972 

Mr.  800TT.  Mr.  President,  I  come 
forth  to  acknowledge  and  applaud  the 
report  on  the  Tocks  Island  mtilttpurpose 
development  rcoently  approved  by  oiu- 
Pennsylvania  Oeneral  Aaaembly  Joint 
Legisiattre  Air  and  Water  Pollution  Con- 
trol and  Conservation  Committee. 

This  Pennsylvania  committee  was 
created  over  4V^  years  ago  out  of  our 
concem  for  enhancing  our  human  en- 
vironment. The  committee  is  comprised 
of  18  members,  nine  from  the  senate 
and  nine  from  the  house.  It  is  thor- 
oughly bipartisan  in  its  makeup  and  in- 
cludes some  of  our  outstanding  Pennsyl- 
vania conservationists. 

Last  fall  the  committee  toured  the 
site  of  the  authorized  Tocks  Island  de- 
velopment on  and  around  the  Delaware 
River  between  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.  It  also  held  2  days  of  public 
hearings,  receiving  testimony  from  smne 
50  different  parties,  both  governmental 
and  nongovernmental.  It  then  conducted 
its  own  furUier  analyses,  and  has  fol- 
lowed and  evaluated  continuing  devel- 
opments to  the  present  concerning  Tocks 
Island.  Its  report  approved  August  16, 
1972  is  a  model  of  mature,  responsible 
deliberation. 

It  establishes  that  Uiere  are  certain 
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fixed  human  water  resource  needs  in  and 
around  the  Delaware  basin  and.  as 
shovm  by  the  area's  recent  history,  that 
the  environmental  effect  of  not  meeting 
them,  or  deferring  the  undertakings  nec- 
essary to  do  so,  is  fraught  with  disaster. 
It  enumerates  and  evaluates  the  various 
alternatives  prtHxised  for  meeting  these 
urgent  needs,  and  sets  forth  a  complete 
and  clear  description  of  the  autborlaed 
TodcB  Island  devetopment.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's conclusion  that  none  of  the  var- 
ious alternatives  "meet  those  eesential 
human  needs  adequately,  as  approcniate- 
ly.  or  as  economically  as  the  authorised 
Tocks  Island  water  conservation  proj- 
ect." It  is  also  the  committee's  conclu- 
sion that  this  projeet  "be  carried  out  to 
avoid  siWflcitnt  adverse  effects,"  luul  to 
this  end  it  reoocamaids  several  steps  in 
the  interest  of  enhancing  fish  vahMs  and 
providing  reasonable  assurance  against 
poUutloa  of  Tocks  Island  Reservoir's 
waters. 

Mr.  President.  I  recommend  the  com- 
mittee report  to  all  concerned  with  our 
need  to  develop  and  conserve  octr  essen- 
tial water  resources  in  order  to  sustain 
the  lives  of  our  i>eople  and  enhance  the 
quality  of  their  humntt  enviraoment.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  report 
and  its  transmittal  letter  be  printed  in 
the  RscoKD. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  report 
and  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
ttie  Ricoao,  as  follows: 

COMMOliWKALTX  OP  PmNSTLVaiOA, 

HmrriBhvrg,  P«,  Augut  It,  1972. 
Hon.  MiLTO»  J.  Saasv. 

Governor,  Commonw—lth  of  Penntflvani*, 
Uain  C*pitol,  Hmrritburg,  Pu. 
Dcaa  Gk>vsaMoa  Bhatt:  Attached  is  a  copy 
of  a  report  on  the  Tocks  Island  Project  that 
was  adopted  this  date  by  the  Joint  Legisla- 
tive Ah-  and  Water  PoUutkin  Control  and 
Conservation  Committee. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee  that 
Pennsylvania  sAnns  its  commltanant  to  bear 
Its  appropriate  share  of  the  cost  of  the  re- 
gioaaal  water  poUuUon  control  program  pres- 
ently under  consideration  by  the  Delawar* 
River  Basin  Qammlsrion.  Further,  that 
Pennsylvania  take  adequate  measures  to  In- 
sure that  the  flsbery  of  thea*  waters  will  be 
enhanced  through  proper  construction  of 
terraced  fish  passage  pooU  and  that  aU  other 
environmental  constderattoo*  mentioned 
therein  are  properly  fulfilled. 
Raqtectfully. 

JoHX  F.  LAonaoH),  Sr.. 

Chtxirman. 
R.  BODB  DwTsa, 

Vice  Chairtnan. 

(Joint  LeglalaUv*  Air  and  Water  PoUutlon 
Controi  and  Conservation  Conunltt«*| 

rbpokt  oh  AunsoKO^  Tocxs  ISLAMB  Mxnn- 
pmuwas    DKTttuirmBn,   Vty%m 
Bivss.    FKiriraTi.vaMiA,    Nxw    Ji 
N«w  Tc 


Last  fall  members  o(  the  CooimlttB*  toured 
tbe  site  of  tbe  autborlaad  Tocks  Island  Proj- 
eet, on  and  around  tbe  Upper  Delaware 
River  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
and  beld  two  morwtngs  d  public  bearings  on 
It  In  Stroudsburg,  PnuuylTanla. 

The  Committee  leostvsd  statements,  testi- 
mony and  rstated  ilata  from  sane  fifty  differ- 
ent parties  representtoig  divan*  potnta  ot 
view  on  Tocks  Isiuid.  Tfesae  matarlals.  fran 
National,  Stat*  and  local  intarssts,  bc^hgov- 
emmental  and  nongovamaMntal,  taav*  beaa 
studied  by  th*  Oonmiltta*  aad  pertly  >mn- 
mariasd  by  staff.  The  membSM  eondnetsa  »d- 
dlUonal  analyses  and  bav*  folkiwd  flontinu- 
Ing  develc^menu  involving  Tocks  Island. 
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The  DeUwM*  BlTW  dratau  porttona  oi  the 
SUtM  o<  r^uBiylTsnl*,  N*w  J«ney.  New  Tork 
Mid  IMftWM*.  Th«  matter  of  equitable  «h*r- 
IM  of  lt«  intmitrte  water*  hae  been  orten- 
slvely  litigated  (e.g..  State  of  Sew  Jersey  v. 
State  of  New  York,  Commontoealth  of  Penn- 
,ylv»ni4i,  intervertor.  3*3  U.S.  33a  (1M1».  3*T 
US  896  (19«4)>).  and  extenalrely  rtudJ^O 
over  tJie  yeM».  A  major  portion  o*  thU  State  s 
popiUatlon.  and  lU  caidtal  inveetment,  econ- 
omy and  labor  force  d^>end  on  the  waUra  of 
tlM  Delaware  River. 

The  autborteed  Tocka  Island  Project  Is  the 
key  structure  in  the  approved  Plan  for  con- 
aerrattoo  of  tho«  watera,  prepared  by  Fed- 
eral and  SUte  agenda  and  adopted  by  Con- 
oieea  and  by  the  Federal-lnteretate  DeUware 
UT«r  Baam  Compact  commlaalon.  Due  to 
the  importance  of  theee  watera  to  Pennayl- 
vanla  and  to  the  Delaware  River's  deatruc- 
tlve  vagarlea,  ranging  from  drought  dUaater 
to  flood  daraautlon,  Tocka  laland  Project 
baa  bero  aupported  by  aU  Pennsylvania  Oov- 
•mors  and  Senate  and  House  congreaelonal 
dalegatlooa  conoemed,  many  of  whom  played 
leading  rolea  In  Its  inception,  authorlxatlon 
and  appropriations. 

Tocka  laland  waa  authorized  under  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  in  18«a,  foUowtng  extensive 
Btudlaa  under  Prealdent  Elsenhower  after  the 
Btrer^  dlaaatroua  floodlngs  of  the  nineteen 
flftiea.  Ita  precooatructlon  planning  was  ac- 
ealerated  under  Praaident  Johnaon  fcdlowlng 
ttaa  lUvar^  dlaaatroua  drougbta  of  the  slx- 
ttaa  Ita  National  Recreation  Area  waa  au- 
ttaorlMd  In  1»M.  Combined  development  of 
Ita  hydroelectric  purpoee  by  underground 
ganaratkm  and  transmission  was  authorlssed 
under  Preaident  Nixon  in  1970. 

About  29  parcent  of  the  land  needed  for  the 
Projecfa  Dam.  Heeervolr  and  Beach  Are*. 
and  about  4«  percent  of  that  needed  for  its 
National  Recreation  Area,  has  been  acquired. 
Ttia  r>»"  la  now  ready  for  oMiatructlon, 
pending  cleapaaoe  by  the  Preeldenfs  Council 
an  Environmental  »iaUty  (noted  below). 
DBBC     U     prooeaalng     the  appUcatlon     for 

admtnlatratlve  approval  of  its  power  aapects. 

lywka  laland's  scheduled  completion  date  is 

1080. 

PSOJBCT  DKSCIUrnON 

The  authorised  Tbcks  Island  Project  oon- 
slsta  of  Ita  Dam  at  River  mile  217  six  mllea 
abova  DaUware  Watw  Oap,  ito  Reeervolr 
Ukka  extending  37  miles  up  to  Matamoras, 
Ita  Beach  Area  of  10X)00  acrea  surrounding  ita 
lOO-mlle  Beaarvolr  shoreline,  and  ita  Natlcmal 
natiiBatton  Area  preaervlng  another  47X)00 
aoaa  from  the  Water  Oap  aroiind  the  outer 
boundarlea  of  the  Beach  Area.  Also,  as  now 
pimiiiaecl  by  DBBC  and  other  agenciea.  the 
nmalning  uppw  80  mUea  of  the  Delaware, 
fren  the  top  of  the  Reaenrolr  at  Matamoras 
up  to  Hancock.  New  Tork.  would  be  pre- 
served aa  a  wUd  and  aoenlc  river. 

Dmm.  Tocka  laland  Dam  will  resemble  a 
aloplng  hill,  rlalng  160  feet  from  River  bed 
to  elevation  466  feet  VBU  It  wlU  be  3.200 
feat  long  from  shore  to  ahore  and  vegetated 
on  Ita  downstream  face.  Ita  New  Jersey  side 
will  hava  a  serlea  of  terraced  flah  paaaaga 
poola.  overflow  apUlway.  underground  River 
pMaage  condulta,  undarground  power  gen- 
erating facUltlaa  (theee  latter  also  connected 
by  underground  condulta  to  an  enlarged  ex- 
lating  hydtoalectrtc  pool  on  the  ridge  beslda 
the  Dam),   and  underground  transmlasloa 

linea. 

Re$«rvoir.  Including  2.600  acrea  now  occu- 
pied by  the  River,  the  Reeervuir'a  normal 
water  aurface  wlU  cover  12.600  acrea.  at  ele- 
vation 410  feet  MBL.  Aa  ahowa  by  iipatream 
How  reoorda,  downatream  water  requtramenta 
and  Projaat  purpoase.  Reservoir  laka  laval 
will  vary  asainnil'T  and  with  the  daUy  va- 
gartaa  of  the  weather.  In  ninety  (90)  percent 
of  tte  yaan:  It  will  rlee  frccn  elevation  410 
to  higher  lavela  on  brief  occasiona  during 
ttM  spring  rain  and  anowmelt  season.  Those 
fmrattmal   rlaea   will  be   brief,   as  between 
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every  April  1  through  July  1  all  excess  in- 
flowa  are  releaeed  (within  River  channel 
Umlta)  for  shellflah  downstream  During 
summer  dry  season  ita  level  starta  declining 
from  eUvatlon  410  as  releases  are  made  to 
augment  River  low  flows  downstream  and 
to  make  Reeervolr  flood  storage  space  avaU- 
able  by  late  summer-early  fall  flood  season. 
From  July  1  through  Labor  Day  it  wiU  de- 
cline about  seven  feet  to  about  elevation  403. 
In  wlntar  It  will  reach  Ita  lowest  annual  level. 
about  elevation  393.  and  then  start  rising 
back  to  Ita  springtime  normal  at  elevation 
410.  E&tcludlng  occasional  rises  from  these 
levels  due  to  heavy  rains,  during  average 
water  years  Reeervolr  annual  seasonal  varia- 
tion thus  will  total  18  feet ' 

Beach  Recreation  Area.  ThU  Is  to  develop 
To  ks  Island's  direct  or  water  recreation  po- 
tential. This  Area,  to  have  fourteen  major 
beach  developments,  comprises  about  10,000 
acres  with  Reservoir  at  normal  elevation  110. 
As  It  declines  to  elevation  403  by  the  end  of 
the  recreation  season,  this  will  expose  1.240 
acres;  Ita  decline  to  Ita  annual  winter  low  at 
elevation  393  will  expose  another  2,100  acres. 
Beaches  will  be  sanded  down  to  elevation  386 
feet  MSL.  Any  objectionable  flata  will  be 
eliminated  by  dredging.  Operation  of  the 
underground  power  facilities.  Involving  un- 
derground exchange  of  certain  watar  between 
the  Reservoir  and  the  enlarged  existing  pool, 
will  cause  a  gradTial  decline  in  Tocks  Reser- 
voir level  In  the  evening,  and  a  corresponding 
gradual  rise  In  It  during  Reservoir  daytime 
recreation  hours.  During  recreation  season 
this  dally  variation  will  total  about  nine 
Inches,  or  about  the  same  aa  the  existing 
dally  variation  In  this  part  of  the  River. 

National  Recreation  Area.  This  Is  to  de- 
velop Tocks  Island's  Indirect  or  land  recrea- 
tion potential.  This  Area  preserves  another 
47,700  acres  outside  the  Beach  Recreation 
Area. 

Access  to  the  Reservoir  and  Recreation 
Areas  wUl  be  controlled  at  National  Recrea- 
tion Area  entrance  roads.  Together  the 
Beach  and  Recreation  Areas  will  accommo- 
date 4  million  visitor-days  annually  {one 
person  present  for  part  or  all  of  a  day).  Aa 
additional  recreation  facUlUes  can  be 
funded  In  years  ahead.  It  Is  estimated  that 
after  1990  the  two  Areas  together  wUl  ac- 
commodata  as  many  as  10  million  visitor- 
days  annually.  This  latter  means  a  com- 
bined TinifriTniim  of  141,000  people  within  the 
110-square  mile  Project  Reeervolr  and  Re- 
creation Areas  on  a  summer  Sunday.  About 
47  of  those  square  miles  are  in  Pennsylvania. 
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There  are  acknowledged  public  needs  In 
and  around  the  Basin  for  flood  protection, 
water  supply,  watar  recreation,  and  electric 
energy.  The  way  Tocks  Island  Project  meew 
theee  Is  noted  below. 

FJood  Control.  Protactlon  la  needed  agalnat 
dlaaatarous  flooding  of  the  Delaware  Valley. 
The  floodlngs  of  1966  caused  untold  dam- 
age along  the  River  and  tributaries  from 
above  Matamoraa  to  below  Trenton,  Presi- 
dential Disaster  Declarations.  ( August  20,  22. 
1966 ) .  Whole  communltlee  and  parte  of  com- 
munities vrere  wiped  out.  The  moat  concen- 
trated property  loss  occurred  around  the  Del- 
aware-Lehigh confluence.  34  River  miles  be- 
low Tocks  Island.  Tocks  Island  gives  protac- 
tlon agalnat  this  menace. 

Water  Supply.  Over  20  million  people  In 
and  around  the  Basin  depend  on  Delaware 
Rivci:  waters.  The  1981-1967  Delaware  Basin 
drought  neoeaaltated  a  Presidential  Disaster 
Declaration  (August  18,  1986).  AU  forecasta 
show  a  substantial  increaae  In  this  area's 
consumptive  water  requlrementa.  DRBC's 
forecasta  show  they  will  more  than  double 
over  the  next  flJty  years.  Conservation  stor- 
age of  Delaware  River  watar  is  need  to  supply 
this  Increased  requirement,  and  to  provide 
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sustained  River  flow  to  keep  sea  water  back 
from  Philadelphia's  Delaware  River  water 
supply  Intakes  and  Southern  New  Jeraeyli 
underground  fresh  watar  sourcaa.  Tocks  Is- 
land, with  a  steady  water  supply  yield  of  630 
million  gallons  a  day  or  980  cubic  feet  a  sec- 
ond, provides  60  percent  of  this  required  con- 
servation storage. 

Water  Recreation.  There  Is  great  Increaae 
In  the  water  recreation  need  of  the  public 
within  or  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Dela- 
ware Basin.  According  to  the  U.S.  Interior  De- 
partment, no  section  of  the  country  has 
greater  need  for  the  water  recreation  Tocks 
Island  Reservoir  provides. 

Electric  Energy.  New  capacity  for  supply- 
ing peak  public  electric  needs  and  system 
reliability  Is  needed.  (Peak  public  needs  are 
those  occurring  daily,  of  a  few  or  more  hours 
duration,  In  exceaa  of  baaaload  planta  out- 
put.) Tocks  Island  provides  1.3  million  kllo- 
watta  of  hydroelectric  capacity  for  supply- 
ing peak  public  needs  and  pickup  of  base- 
load  plant  load  In  the  event  of  outage.  ThU 
capacity  Is  subject  to  several  statutory  re- 
qulrementa for  protactlon  of  the  Damslta 
environment,  Including  underground  power- 
house, transmission  lines  and  water  conduit 
facilities,  preservation  of  Sunflah  Pond  and 
Klttatlnny  ridge,  and  enlargement  and  use 
of  the  existing  hydroelectric  pool  near  the 
E>am. 

pxojacT  coer 
Tocks  Island  Project's  Federal  cost  Is  ( 1971 
prices)  :  Dam.  Raservolr.  Beach  Recreation 
Area:  $367  million.*  About  half  of  this  la  to 
be  repaid,  $74  mlUlon  by  water  supply  and  at 
least  $50  million  by  power,  for  a  net  Federal 
cost  of  not  more  than  $133  million.  None 
of  this  $133  million,  for  Tocka  laland  flood 
control  and  direct  recreation,  is  repayable 
by  State  or  local  govemmenta. 

National  RecreaOon  Area:  $87  million.' 
None  of  this,  tar  Tocka  laland  indirect  recre- 
ation. Is  repayable  by  State  or  local  govem- 
menta. 

Additional  cost  assignable  to  Tocks  laland 
may  be  some  share  of  the  coet  of  any  re- 
gional water  pollution  control  program 
(noted  at  p.  11)  that  wlU  also  protect  Its 
water  quality.  Additional  income  Is  annual 
tax  revenues  of  $8.6  million  to  $8  mUllon 
produced  by  ita  power. 

Aa  of  Fiscal  year  1973,  commencing  July 
1,  1972,  Congress  has  appropriated  $60  mil- 
lion for  the  Dam,  Reservoir,  and  Beach  Rec- 
reation Area:  and  $37.4  million  for  National 
RecreaUon  Area  land.  For  Fiscal  year  '7S 
President  Nixon  requested  and  C<mgreas  ap- 
propriated $14B  million  for  the  Dam,  Res- 
ervoir and  Beach  Area.  Nothing  was  re- 
quested or  appropriated  thla  year  for  the 
National  Recreation  Area,  aa  Ita  appropria- 
tion authorization  of  $37.4  mUllon  for  land 
Is  exhausted. 


Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 
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The  existence  of  those  public  water  re- 
source needs  met  by  Tocka  laland  Is  not 
denied.  The  poeslble  alternative  ways  urged 
by  some  for  meeting  them  are  collected  and 
noted  below. 

riood  Control.  A  series  of  smaUer  dams  on 
the  tributaries.  Theee  would  not  supply  the 
needed  level  of  protection  and  would  cost 
more  than  Tocks  Island  flood  control.  Flood 
plain  zoning,  I.e..  preventing  new  develop- 
ment In  areas  vulnerable  to  destructive 
floodlngs,  will  not  protect  existing  communi- 
ties and  plant  investment. 

Water  Supply.  (A)  Hudson  River,  (B) 
Flood  Skimming.  (C)  Desalination.  (D)  Re- 
strict Water  Use. 

(A)  Hudson  River.  By  court  allocation  New 
York  can  withdraw  up  to  800  million  gallons 
dally  (mgd)  of  Delaware  Basin  water  from 
NT's  reservoirs  In  Ita  part  of  the  upper 
Baaln — provided  It  operates  them  to  Insiire 
a  dependable  Delaware  malnatem  flow  (1130 
mgd)  down  at  the  NT  border.  For  thla  pur- 
poee NY  conatructed  three  large  reservoirs. 
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tM  last  in  1987,  and  eUborate  aqueduct, 
iTstams.  Theee  collect  Delaware  tributary 
flood  flows  early  In  the  year  for  release 
throughout  the  year,  parUy  to  the  NYC  area, 
»nd  parUy  to  the  malnatam  downstem.  (in 
dry  pwlods  the  required  release  to  the  main- 
gtwn  provides  aa  much  aa  two-thirds  of  ite 
total  flow  down  at  the  NT  border,  and  the 
release  to  NYC  can  supply  only  482  of  the 
800  mgd  authorlaed.)  As  thla  arrangement 
drivers  certain  Delaware  Baaln  water  from 
NY's  part  of  the  Baaln  to  New  Yorkers  living 
outside  of  It  (in  the  Hudeon  River  water- 
sbed) ,  some  maintain  that  water  should  flow 
to  downstream  Basin  States  instead,  and 
NYC  should  draw  aU  of  ita  supply  from  the 
Hudson.  This  alternative  maintains  It  would 
gubsUtute  for  Tocka  Island  to  meet  increaaed 
requlrementa  downstream,  nils  la  contra- 
dicted by  Btudlee  now  completed  under  the 
recent  Northeaateraf  Water  Supply  Act  of 
1966.  In  any  event  such  an  alternative  would 
be  expensive:  this  NY  reaervolr  system,  fl- 
nanced  by  NY  alone.  Is  valued  at  many  hun- 
dre(ti  of  millions  of  dollars;  Tocks  Island 
water  supply  storage  costs  $74  mUllon.  This 
alternative  preaenta  legal  problems  also.* 

(B)  Flood  Skimming.  By  court  allocation 
NJ  can  withdraw  up  to  100  mgd  of  Delaware 
Baaln  water  for  consumption  outelde  Ite  part 
of  the  Basin.  If  NJ  provides  DeUware  Basin 
water  storage  for  releasing  to  the  mainstem 
such  water  aa  will  compenoate  for  NJ  with- 
drawals In  excess  of  100  mgd.  NJ  can  with- 
draw additional  Baaln  water  "without  limita- 
tion" for  non-Basin  consiunptlon.'  Water  de- 
mand already  exceeds  dependable  supply  in 
parte  of  NJ,  that  State  has  determined  the 
Increased  needs  of  Northeastern  NJ  must  be 
met  by  Delaware  Basm  storage,  and  has  de- 
clared ita  need  for  300  mgd  of  Tocks  Island 
storage.  The  "flood  skimming"  alternative  to 
Tocks  Island  some  vurge  for  NJ  involves  elec- 
trically pumping  the  Delaware's  flood  flows 
through  large  condulte  to  enlarged  or  new 
rMervolrs  buUt  Inland  by  NJ  to  meet  Ita 
Increased  non-Basin  requlrementa.  This  la 
rejected  as  unreliahle.  inadequate  to  meet 
dtm^nrtu,  and  uneconomical  by  NJ  State  and 
DRBC  analyses,  most  recently  by  the  UJ3. 
Geologic  Survey,  and  by  studies  completed 
under  the  Northeast  Water  Supply  Act.  Also 
It  falls  to  meet  increaaed  water  supply  needs 
of  Southeastern  Pennsylvania  and  the  Wilm- 
ington. Delaware  area,  and  to  provide  Basin 
storage  releases  to  the  mainstam  required  to 
coB^ienaate  for  any  additional  NJ  trana- 
Baaln  withdrawals. 

(C)  Desalination.  Thla  has  been  conducted 
on  small,  experimental  bases  and  some  urge 
it  as  an  alternative  to  Tocka  laland.  This 
would  involve  large  planta  at  or  off  the  coast, 
extensive  piping  running  inland  therefrom, 
and  new  power  facilities  for  pumping  that 
water  to  diverse  delivery  polnta.  Corpe,  DRBC 
and  Northeast  Water  Supply  Act  studies 
show  this  has  major  technological  and  en- 
vironmental constralnta.  It  Is  also  inordi- 
nately expensive.  DBBC  studies  show  that 
for  300  mgd  of  water,  desalination  costa  33 
centa.  Tocks  Island  4.2  centa. 

(D)  Restrict  Water  Use.  Conservation  of 
water  haa  become  a  national  priority.  Meth- 
ods urged  to  reduce  ita  consumption  Include 
raising  Ita  price.  Increased  use  of  water  me- 
ters, reducing  Ita  use  In  household  chores 
and  food  preparation.  Installing  or  modifying 
tolleta.  dishwashers  and  washing  machluea 
to  use  leas  water,  and  re-use  of  waste  water. 
However  necessary,  and  encouraged,  theee  do 
not  materially  reduce  or  eliminate  increaaed 
future  need.  The  poasibllitlea  of  the  other 
method  urged,  reducing  consumption  of  wa- 
ter available  for  cooling  electric  planta,  de- 
pend on  public  electric  requlrementa.  Im- 
provementa  in  generator  efficiency  and  water- 
way capacity  to  dissipate  heat  without  ad- 
verse effect. 

Water  Recreation.  Tbcks  Island  Reservoir 
WlU  have  a  water  surface  covering  nearly 
twenty  square  mllea  with  a  100-mlle  shore- 
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line,  all  aoceaalble  to  the  publla  AAoonllng 
to  Interior:  there  la  -an  acuta  public  need 
for  watar  raereatioa  In  iba  aiwk,  IMteka  Beaar- 
volr haa  tnmaadoua  watar  rocraatton  poten- 
tial, and  no  rnmi'T'**'!*  pubUoly  ownad  wa- 
ter raoreation  raMurae,  or  owjortantty  for 
one.  exlata  in  the  araa.  A  poailhle  plan  pri- 
marily for  non-water  reeraation,  briefly 
.fV-^^yiHait  by  National  Park  Sarvlca  peraoimal 
at  the  Council  of  Knyironmantal  Quality's 
request,  Involvee  eUminating  Tocka  Raser- 
volr and  using  Ita  land  only  for  an  enlarged 
Recreation  Area.  This  would  entail  enor- 
mously Increased,  additional  non-r«imburs- 
abla  expenditures  for  a  land  Recreation 
Area.  It  would  not  meet  public  need  for  wa- 
ter recreation  or  other  known  water  resource 
requirements.  It  would  require  statutory 
change. 

Electric  Energy.  Tocks  Island  haa  substan- 
tial power  potantlal:  It  provldas  one  of  the 
area's  most  needed  commodities  (peaking 
power)  largely  by  faculties  also  required  for 
other  purpoaee.  Some  urge  construction  and 
operation  of  numerous  new  natural  gaa  or 
oU-flred  oombuatlon  turbine  or  combined 
cycle  peaking  power  InateUatlons  Instead. 
A  detaUed  environmental,  economic,  tech- 
nical comparlBon  of  Tocka  laland  and  Ito 
peaking  alternatives  Is  a  matter  before  and 
WiU  be  made  by  the  administrative  licensing 
agencies. 

COMMll'ia*  VIEWS 

The  Delaware  River  Baaln  service  area  is 
the  moat  populous.  heavUy  induatrlalizad 
area  In  the  country.  It  Is  subject  to  disas- 
trous flooding,  disastroua  drought,  preaaing 
pubUc  needa  for  energy  and  for  water  racre- 
aUon.  The  environmental  effecW  of  faUing 
to  meet  this  area's  water  resource  requlre- 
menta are  out  of  the  question. 

The  Tocks  Island  Project  to  supply  those 
urgent  watar  resource  requlrementa  "signifi- 
cantly aSecta  the  quaUty  of  the  htunaa  en- 
vironment" of  thU  ana  (PL  91-180,  National 
Environmental  PoUcy  Act).  The  Oomnittea 
Is  satisfied  that  the  alternatives  explorad  do 
not  meat  those  esaaatial  human  naads  ade- 
quately, as  appropriately,  or  as  e«momlcaUy 
as  the  authorised  To<dc«  Island  water  con- 
servation Project. 

The  Committee  Is  laalstent  that  Tocka 
Island  Project  ba  carried  out  to  avoM  algnlfl- 
cant  adwrae  eflecta.  and  to  this  end  makes 
the  foUowing  i  eonmmaixtattens : 

I.  The  ua.  Plata  and  Wildlife  Serrloe  re- 
evaluatlon  of  Tocka  Island  (July  1971)  estab- 
lishes that  the  difference  in  fish  with  and 
without  Tocka  Island  Is  i»t  large,  that  resi- 
dent flah  In  ita  Beacrvoir  will  "Increase  sub- 
stantially", that  there  will  be  "smaU  but 
significant  improvwnenta  In  Blv^  flwhlhg 
both  below  and  above  the  Dam.  and  "that  no 
fish  and  wUdUfe-related  basis  is  apparent 
that  Justifies  objecting  to  construction  of 
either  the  Tocks  Island  Dam  and  Baaervolr 
or"  Ita  recently  authcwlaed  hydroelectrte  de- 
velopment. It  la  also  now  establUbed  that  a 
seriea  of  terraced  flah  passage  pools  will  ba 
constructed  (costing  over  $7  million)  be- 
tween the  Dam's  overflow  spOlway  and  tha 
Hdge  on  Ita  New  Jersey  side,  and  that  the 
Pish  and  WUdUfe  Coordination  Act  prorisiona 
are  adequate  to  insure  Ita  recently  authoriised 
power  faciliUes  are  so  designed  to  prevent 
significant  adverse  effect  on  fish.  It  is  the 
Committee's  poaltlon  that  In  the  construc- 
tion of  Tocka  island  Project  aU  appropriate 
arrangementa  be  incorporated  for  the  proeer- 
vation  and  enhancement  of  fish. 

n.  Concam  baa  been  expreaaed  that  migra- 
tion of  fish  through  the  Beaervolr  may  be 
hampered  or  prevantad  by  inapi>ropriate 
water  cunanta.  It  la  the  CoBamlttaa's  poal- 
tlon that  efforta  to  Insure  such  migration  ba 
suatalned  and  expanded,  aa  appropiiata. 

m.  Conown  haa  bem  tipr— rt  that 
Pennsylvanlans  will  not  enjc^  unrestrlctad 
accew  to  fishing  of>portunltlea  oa  the  Naw 
Jersey  shore  of  the  Reaervolr.  The  propoaad 
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Reservoir  flabarr  maaacaoMSit  plan  provldaa 
a  flahlng  Iloenaa  firam  rttbar  State  wlU  en- 
title a  person  to  fish  anywhere  in  the  Reaer- 
volr or  along  ita  sbona.  It  is  the  Commit- 
tee's poBitioa  that  thla  propoaad  plan  be 
adopted. 

IV.  Earlier  thta  year,  after  completing  IM 
analyaea  of  Tocks  laland's  revised  compre- 
hensive envhrmmeBtal  report,  the  Council 
on  EnvtroauDeatal  QuaUty  raaamaiaadad  ita 
conatruction  not  begin  beCore  the  Ooramora 
afflrm  their  Btataa  wfll  par  their  aha**  of  a 
watOT  pollution  oontral  pro-am  providing 
t  that  tba  eutrapbleatian 


potantlal  of  TDCka  Tslawd  BMsiii'^r  will  ba 
iiiliilmlaert  This  aboold  no*  oauaa  uadua  da> 
lay.  CEQ  noted.*  Tba  Onngr— Innal  repcrte 
aooampanylng  tha  Act  a|>pzoprUtlng  the 
money  Praaldciit  Ntzon  raquertad  this  year 
far  Tocks  laland's  conatruction  alao  recom- 
mended (June  1979)  it  not  bagln  bafoara  tha 
Qovemora  provide  that  aOkmatlan.  It  is 
now  — f*«"-»*^  that  tba  eart  of  thla  program 
la  gfS  mlUlon,  and  that  tba  Btata  and  local 
share  of  it  la  aubatantlaUy  raducad  by  tba 
ftnanoial  nsalstanfa  provlalona  of  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act.  This  program's 
regional  approach  haa  been  eanunendad  by 
both  the  CEQ  and  the  EaTkunmental  Pro- 
tection Agency.  The  Oommlttaa  appreciates 
that  regional  watar  pollutton  control  will  ba 
required  for  this  area  regardlaas  ot  tba  praa- 
ence  of  Tocks  laland,  and  that  imptemanta- 
tlon  of  ttaa  approved  program  induding 
Tocks  Uand  may  prorlda  certain  watar  p«i- 
luttan  contm  eoonanilea  for  Fannaylvanlaaa 
and  otbar  paopla  of  tills  ragkm  not  avalUtala 
without  it.  In  the  intaraat  at  mtnlmti^ng  the 
Pennsylvania  Stata  and  loaal  abara  al  tha 
cost  of  thla  888  TnHlkai  pragraaa.  It  U  the 
Commlttaa'B  paattlon  that  tba  Fsderal  gov- 
ernment assume  the  maxlmiim  Federal  por- 
tion of  that  coat  allovad  by  Fadsal  Water 
Pc^uuon  control  laar.  It  la  alao  tba  Com- 
mlttaa's  paaHlon  that  ttaa  Btata.  ttazougta 
DBBC  or  otterwiae.  aflm  It  wlU  bear  Ita  ap- 
propriate abare  of  tlw  ooat  at  thla  program 
providing  I  iiaannahln  aaauimnee  that  tha 
eutrophlcatlan  potential  of  Ttwka  Island 
Reaervolr  wUl  ba  nilnlmlaed. 

Fooiituiaa 

'  In  wat  years  it  could  total  aa  Uttta  aa  two 
feet.  Ooca  in  100  yaara,  in  drought,  It  could 
total  aa  much  aa  M  fast,  down  to  a  winter 
low  at  elevation  80e  Baaln  watar  la  not  t»- 
planlabad. 

'Excluding  $38  million  for  the  orlglnaUy 
authoriaed  above  ground  power  plant,  aaved 
by  undargtound  developOMUt  of  the  Project's 
hydzocleotrto  pumped  atoraca  and  atraamflow 
power  by  non-Federal  Interaata  reoeaUy  au- 
thMlKed  by  Oongreaa. 

*  Aaaumlng  tNamiiaaUinal  enaotoaant  of  leg- 
islation auttaorialng  anottaer  $81.4  million 
expendltun  for  land  within  the  BMMatton 
Area's  boimdariea.  but  excluding  increaaed 
ooata  for  required  reenatlon  taelUttea 

'  The  Buprenw  Ooaut  pointed  out  respect- 
ing ttala  New  York  dlwialan  "froaa  ttaa  water- 
shed of  tbat  (DelawanI  river  to  the  water- 
shed of  the  Hudaon  River  In  order  to  Incraaaa 
tha  water  aupply  of  tba  City  of  Nev  Yoik". 
tbat:  "Tba  reaaeval  of  water  to  a  different 
wataiataed  obvtoialy  muat  ba  allovad  at  tlmaa 
iiniw  Btataa  are  to  be  deprivad  of  the  mcatt 
himitfl-plal  uae  cm  formal  gnranda.  In  fact  It 
haa  been  allowed  repeatedly  and  baa  bean 
practiced  by  tba  Btataa"  (CUrta  a/  Xaw  Jaraey 
V.  StmU  of  Hmo  York  *wt  Citjf  o/  M*m  York. 
CommonmemUh  of  Ptmmat/Ummm,  InUrvemr, 
28SU.8.3M.84S). 


fljaiialiiieiii   for 

from  milaitiiiihle  and  aonttaam  NJ'a 

fresh   water   sources,   for  pcdlutlon  control 
flonra.  and  for  rbalWiai  ,. 

<Tbe  reaaalnlag  ea  f k  cm—antal  qoaatlaQ 
earlier  ratoed  by  CBI^  Involvlnf  Raewoir 
aaaeonai  variation  (p.  8.  abave) ,  waa  aattatao. 
tortly  clarlfled. 
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LARRY  ROBINSON  IB  "BULLISH" 
ON  CLEVELAND 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  HIPRESKNTATIVES 

Tue$day,  September  5.  1971 
Mr.  STOKBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Larry  Rob- 
inson believee  in  the  old  concept  <rf 
•booetertam"  fw  the  city  of  caerrtfaiid. 
Ohio,  and  it  la  impoeelble  to  remain  un- 
affected by  hla  contagious  optimism 
about  Cleveland's  potential.  His  opti- 
mism. moreovCT.  is  channeled  Into  In- 
numerable, constructive  commimlty  ac- 
tivities. He  puts  his  principles  to  work 
every  day  of  the  year. 

On  July  19.  1872.  Larry  Roblnscm  re- 
ceived much-deserved  kudos  In  a  local 
magaitne.  Our  Town.  I  would  like  to 
share  this  brief —but  Important — article 
with  my  coUeagues  today : 

LMty  Boblnaon  baUeres  in  the  future  of 
COMTvUnd.  "I  grew  up  here— thl«  U  my 
bom*— that's  why  I  w»nt  to  do  somet.htng 
abtwt  It."  ^ 

U«7  ia  PrBBldent  of  J.  B.  BoblMon  Oo.. 
Jewvlen.  an  atght-ston  ch*in  wtth  Its  main 
oOloM  in  itowntown  OlerelaxMl  on  the  eighth 
floor  of  the  aueUd-Jllnth  Stiwt  tower. 

HU  list  of  oonununlty  actlTttlea  reads  like 
a  book— PtealdMit  of  the  City  Club,  a  trustee 
al  the  Oieatw  Cleveland  Growth  Association, 
MMt  a  trustee  of  the  Cleveland  liiatltute  of 

Music.  „  , 

In  addition,  he  la  a  director  at  the  Univer- 
sity Clrele  Development  PoundaUon,  the 
OI««*land  Convention  and  Vlslton  Bureau, 
the  CMveland  Chaptsr  of  Pbl  Beta  Kaitpa. 
amd  served  on  the  Cleveland  Area  Arts  Ooun- 
eU,  and  .  .  .  weU  the  list  goes  osi  and  on. 

He  yip'^*"«  his  Involvement  this  way,  "The 
buHneaaman  is  always  solving  problems.  I 
felt  that  people  skilled  at  solving  problems 
nnifneetnnslly  might  beoome  more  Involved 
•t  solving  problems  of  the  city  and  the  sUte." 

Lairy  first  began  to  make  bU  presence  f eit 
In  this  dty  little  more  than  ten  years  ago 
when  hU  father  died  and  left  him  a  smaU. 
thz«e-msn.  Jewelry  wholesaling  bualnees  in 
downtown  Clevdand. 

OsspHe  the  faot  that  be  was  then  working 
for  a  large  ootpormtkm  whoae  htddlngs  then 
Ineloded  the  Smplre  state  Building,  Larry 
left  it  all  b^lnd  to  go  into  business  ios  him- 
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from  all  professions."  This,  In  turn,  will  bring 
to  light  more  ways  to  improve  the  Downtown 
area  and  the  City  In  general  .  which  will  m 
turn  stimulate  ftirther  thought,  and  so  on. 

"There  must  be  more  awareness  of  Greater 
Cleveland's  potential,"  he  went  on  to  explain 

And  Cleveland's  potential  is  limitless  as 
J.  B.  Robinson's  recent  growth  shows  Start- 
ing as  that  small,  three-man  wholesale 
Jeweler,  Robinson's  In  the  last  twelve  years 
has  grov^n  to  ten  times  the  original  volume 
to  one  of  the  largest  retaU  Jewelers  In  the 
country. 

"We  did  It  with  only  one  rule — to  try  and 
understand  what  customers  want  and  to  sat- 
isfy those  desires." 

The  formula  worked  very  well,  especially 
when  combined  with  hard  work  and  per- 
severance. 

The  same  virtues  Larry  applies  in  his  ap- 
proach to  finding  ways  and  means  of  jielpng 
Improve  the  quality  of  big  cities. 

Especially  the  one  he  grew  up  in. 


September  5,  1972 

JACKSON:     MISSISSIPPI'S    CAPITAL 
CITY 


"Well,  you  know,  the  difference  between  a 
■.w^ii  buslnaas  and  a  giant  corporation  is 
bMtoaUy  a  matter  of  adding  aeroes  to  the 
annual  volume. 

"The  Independent  retailer  does  everything 
the  Corporate  President  does  only  he  doesn't 
work  through  a  oomptroUer,  a  sales  market- 
ing man.  a  pereonnsl  director  and  the  rest.  He 
does  K  aU  himself." 

And  Cleveland  Is  the  place  to  be  In  busl- 
nea  for  yiourwU  aeeordlng  to  Larry.  "It's  a 
great  eipandtng  market  of  good.  soUd  people. 
Among  (dialn  operations.  thU  U  a  lower  credit 
rlak  area  which  makes  H  a  good  area  to  do 
bualneaa  in." 

Once  his  busineas  was  established.  Larry 
turned  in  the  mld-l9a0s  to  dvle  involvement. 

"Visitors  Judge  a  whole  dty  by  Its  down- 
town." he  explained,  and  so  eipeads  a  great 
deal  at  vOott  on  downtown  Cleveland  starting 
with  hla  own  store  which,  aooordlng  to  Larry, 
carries  the  seleotton  ot  at  least  Ave  average 
Jewelry  stars*. 

Trt  UucTj,  downtown  represents  a  deSnlte 
cycle  that  has  led  to  bis  desp  Involwnent  In 
the  City  Club.  "The  City  Club  is  the  oldest 
forum  in  Cleveland  designed  to  stimulate 
thought  about  Downtown  Cleveland. 

"And  a  healthy  Downtown  will  help  to 
bring  together  different  thoughts  and  people 


SOME  CENTRAL  PLANNING  HINTS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  uxiNois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  September  5,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  my  col- 
leagues know.  I  have  not  failed  to  ex- 
press my  differences  with  the  adminis- 
tration on  those  subjects  where  we  dis- 
agree. One  of  these  areas  is  the  question 
of  whether  or  not  wage  and  price  con- 
trols were  a  wise  decision  when  they  were 
implemented  last  year. 

I  did  not  believe  it  was  wise  th«i,  and 
I  do  not  believe  it  wiU  solve  the  prob- 
lem today. 

The  following  editorial  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  August  31.  in  several 
succinct  paragraphs  gives  a  graphic  ex- 
ample of  why  wage  and  price  controls 
win  not,  and  cannot,  work  in  a  specific 
area that  is.  the  automobile  industry. 

I  insert  the  editorial  at  this  point  in 
the  CoKGkEsaiONAL  Rxcokd: 

Som  CMvraAi  Piahwimo  Hints 

A  few  suggeetiome  on  how  to  run  the  auto 
industry  from  Washington: 

1.  Require  the  manufacturers  to  Install 
costly  etnlaslon  control   and  safety  devices. 

a.  When  the  companies  apply  for  price 
increases  to  cover  the  cost*  of  these  devices. 
ask  them  not  to. 

3.  Even  if  they  trim  their  demands,  have 
the  Price  Commiaalon  deny  the  increases  to 
Oeneral  Motors  and  Pord.  since  these  two 
appear  to  be  going  through  the  permissible 
profit-margin  celling. 

4.  Chrysler  and  American  Motors  can't  be 
denied  on  the  proAt-m«rgin  gambit,  so  give 
them  the  increases  they  want.  It  won't  mat- 
ter beoause  elthw: 

a)  They  wont  want  their  prices  to  get 
out  of  line  with  OM  and  Ford,  so  will  be 
forced  by  free-enterprise  type  competition 
to  hold  prices  steady  even  though  their 
profits  fall  further  behind  those  of  OM  and 
Ford.  Or 

b)  They  will  effect  the  price  Increase,  in 
which  case  they  will  s«U  fewer  oars  than  QM 
or  Ford,  due  to  the  free-emterprise  type  price 
system  taking  hdd.  In  which  case. 

5.  To  preserve  free  enterprise,  have  the 
Justice  Department  bring  antitrust  proceed- 
ings against  OM  and  Ford  for  having  gob- 
bled np  an  unooneclonaWy  high  percentage 
o<  the  market.  After  these  glsjiU  are  broken 
up  Into  smaller,  leas  efficient  but  more  com- 
petitive units,  in  the  interesta  of  the  free 
entsrprlae  system,  repeat  the  cycle  by, 

6.  Require  the  manufacturers  to  install 
coatly  emission  control  and  safety  devices. 


HON.  CHARLES  H.  GRIFFIN 

or  lossissvn 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Txiesday,  September  S,  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1792,  a 
young  French-Canadian,  Louis  LeFleur, 
established  a  trading  poet  on  a  bluff  of 
the  Pearl  River.  Thirty  years  later  in 
1832,  the  Mississippi  Legislature  elected 
to  establish  its  new  capital  city  on  this 
site.  Thus,  the  long  colorful  story  of 
Jackson.  Miss.,  began  150  years  ago. 

Jackson  has  over  the  past  150  years 
grown  to  become  a  modem,  progressive 
metropolitan  city  striving  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  a  great  future. 

All  Mississipplans  are  Indeed  proud  of 
their  capital  city,  its  past  and  Its  future. 
And  in  this  sesqulcentennlal  year  we  Join 
in  saluting  the  gree4  progress  that  has 
been  a  part  of  Jackson  and  look  to 
even  greater  yeairs  ahead. 

I  take  pride  today  In  sharing  with  my 
colleagues  the  interesting  and  colorful 
story  of  Jackson  and  its  potential  for  the 
future  that  recently  appeared  In  the 
magazine,  Mississippi  News  b  Views. 

JACKSON 160   YkABS 

(By  Dr.  R.  A.  McLemme) 
The  rolling  forested  hills  that  were  to  be- 
come the  Bite  of  Mississippi's  capital  city  were 
untouched  by  Europeans  in  1821.  The  In- 
dians lived  In  the  forests  and  won  a  liveli- 
hood from  its  denizens  and  the  creatures  ot 
the  gently  flowing  streams.  They  loved  the 
beauty  of  the  land  but  were  finally  forced  to 
cede  it  to  their  white  brothers.  The  white 
man  wanted  the  land  because  he  knew  it 
would  produce  an  abundance  of  cotton,  the 
"white  gold"  of  that  era. 

The  unresolved  question  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1817  and  erf  subsequent 
legislative  sessions  was  the  location  of  a  cap- 
ital. The  legislature  wisely  sought  a  site  near 
the  center  of  the  state.  The  searching  party 
sent  out  by  the  legislature  in  1831  looked  at 
many  sites,  but  their  prefwence  was  LeFleur's 
Bluff  on  Pearl  River.  Their  convincing  argu- 
ments for  this  choice  location  won  the  ap- 
proval of  the  legislature.  The  site  was  ordered 
soiTveyed,  a  capitol  erected,  and  the  name  ot 
the  hero  Major  Oeneral  Andrew  Jackson  giv- 
en the  embrycailc  city. 

Jackson  welcomed  its  first  legislative  ses- 
sion in  December,  1822,  and  though  living 
accomnkodations  were  primitive  the  state's 
business  was  transacted  and  the  lawmakers 
departed.  The  lands  cai  the  bluffs  around 
Pearl  River  were  not  as  productive  as  the 
loess  soils  farther  westward,  nor  was  it  as 
easy  to  get  cotton  to  market  as  it  was  from 
other  areas.  Since  the  economic  health  of  a 
community  depended  upon  the  amount  of 
cotton  produced  In  Its  vicinity,  Jackson 
grew  slowly.  The  city  was  almost  abandoned 
In  1826,  and  the  legislature  considered  re- 
moving the  capital  to  a  more  favored  area. 
The  difficulty  of  reaching  an  agreement  and 
opening  of  Indian  lands  to  the  north  saved 
the  city  and  provided  opportunities  for 
grovrth. 

The  railroads  laid  their  lines  to  reach 
Jackson,  and  thus  the  capital  became  the 
croasroads  of  the  Iron  horse  In  the  state.  The 
city's  central  position  made  it  the  center  of 
commerce  for  the  interior.  By  the  outbreak 
of  the  Civil  War,  Jackson  had  beoome  a  re- 
spectable city  of  over  3.000  souls.  There  were 
many  of  the  amenities  of  life,  such  as  gas 
lights,  good  hotels,  a  beautiful  capitol  buUd- 
mg,  many  elegant  homes,  including  the  gov- 
ernor's   mansion,     and    an    abundance    of 
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rhurches,    newspapers,    professional    people, 
•nd  a  few  manufacturing  establishments. 

The  pleasant  tenor  of  life  In  Jackson  was 
wrecked  by  the  tragedies  of  the  ClvU  War. 
The  city  was  occupied  on  four  different  oc- 
cMlons  by  enemy  forces.  On  the  second  oc- 
^patlon  m  1863.  the  faculties  that  sup- 
oorted  the  war  effort  were  systematically  de- 
stroyed and  the  strlokeu  city  was  referred  to 
as  ChlmneyvUle."  The  difficulties  of  earn- 
iiie  a  livelihood  made  recovery  from  the  war 
a  slow  and  tedious  process.  The  railroads 
were  rebuilt,  and  new  ones  were  added.  The 
factories  were  gradually  restored,  and  new 
enterprises  began  to  develop.  The  manufac- 
ture of  lumber  took  on  new  Importance  as 
the  market  became  more  lucrative.  The  cot- 
ton seed  was  utUlzed  In  the  manufacture  of 
various  oil  producW.  Mlllsaps  College  and 
Belhaven  College  were  opened  to  give  the 
capital  city  prestige  as  an  educational  cen- 
ter The  cultural  lUe  of  the  city  was  enhanced 
by  the  formation  of  drama  groups,  choral 
oreanlzatlons.  study  clubs,  and  the  presen- 
tation of  traveling  artists.  LUe  in  Jackson 
had  become  again  rich  and  satisfying  when 
the  twentieth  century  opened. 

Perhaps  Jackson's  greatest  asset  lu  Its  rise 
of  the  dominant  municipal  area  in  Missis- 
sippi was  the  concentration  of  governmental 
agencies  in  the  city.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
twentieth  century  government  was  relatively 
unimportant  as  an  employer  of  labor  and 
conductor  of  enterprises.  The  new  century 
was  characterized  by  a  tremendous  change 
The  state  and  federal  governments  entered 
many  new  fields  of  service  and  consequently 
expanded  the  labor  force  in  governmental 
agencies.  Their  development  had  a  greater 
Impact  on  Jackson  than  on  any  other  city. 
Another  change  that  influenced  the  growth 
of  the  city  was  the  migration  of  farm  work- 
ers to  the  city.  The  growth  of  the  population 
made  it  necessary  for  the  city  to  promote 
an  active  Industrialization  program  in  order 
to  provide  Jobs  for  the  people.  The  intensive 
Industry  building  program  resulted  in  Jack- 
son becoming  one  of  the  most  highly  Indus- 
trialized areas  In  the  state.  This  in  turn 
Increased  the  population  of  the  city. 

Jackson  also  became  the  principal  finance 
center  In  the  state  during  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury. The  banking  Industry  began  a  healthy 
growth  in  the  early  part  of  the  century  but 
met  reverses  during  the  depression  of  the 
19308.  This  was  followed  by  a  reorganization 
of  the  banking  system  and  new  growth  that 
placed  the  city  In  the  forefront  of  the  finan- 
cial communities  of  the  state.  Banking 
growth  was  supplemented  by  the  develop- 
ment of  insurance  companies.  Mlaelsslppl  had 
been  negligent  In  taking  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  of  this  industry,  but  the  twen- 
tieth century  witnessed  a  healthy  growth  In 
this  field.  Another  field  was  the  rise  of  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations.  These  organiza- 
tions stimulated  thrift  and  savings  among 
the  citizens  and  provided  funds  *or  housing 
and  other  projects. 

The  cultural  life  of  Jackson  was  enriched 
by  many  activities.  Jackson  State  CoUege  be- 
came a  public  institution  and  established  a 
record  as  one  of  the  fastest  growing  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  in  the  state.  Missis- 
sippi College.  Belhaven  College,  Mlllsaps  Col- 
lege, and  Tougaloo  College  were  centers  of 
cultural  activity.  Hinds  Junior  College  began 
its  service  In  the  19308  and  became  a  par- 
ticularly Important  force  In  the  technical 
life  of  the  area.  The  Jackson  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Little  Theatre,  the  Opera 
OuUd,  the  Art  Association,  the  Ballet  Ouild. 
the  Choral  Society,  the  Junior  League,  the 
Old  Capitol  Museum,  and  many  other  orga- 
nizations contributed  to  the  cultTiral  growth 
of  the  city.  Jackson  became  the  principal 
medical  center  of  the  state  with  the  Univer- 
sity Medical  School,  Baptist  Hospital.  St. 
Dominies  Hospital.  Veterans  Hoepltal.  Hinds 
Oeneral  Hospital,  and  Doctors'  Hospital  pro- 
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vidlng  leadership  in  the  field.  These  devel- 
oped the  largest  conoentxatlon  of  medical 
personnel  In  Jackson  of  any  center  in  the 

state. 

The  religious  life  of  the  cltlaens  was 
strengthened  by  the  nimierous  cburdi  orga- 
nizations that  served  the  community. 

The  150th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
Jackson  marks  the  realization  of  dreams  that 
far  exceeded  the  wUdest  expectations  of  the 
first  settlers.  If  comparable  achievements  are 
to  mark  the  years  ahead,  heavy  responsibili- 
ties rest  upon  the  citizens  of  today. 
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GUARANTEED  STUDENT  LOAN 
PROGRAM 


HON.  ALBERT  H.  QUIE 


LETTER  TO  SENATOR  KENNEDY 

HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5,  1972 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  in  a  major  maUing,  a  letter  from 
Senator  Edward  Kkhnkdy  was  evidently 
directed  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  in- 
dividuals in  support  of  Senator  McOov- 

ERN.  .. 

The  tone  of  the  letter  was  more  anti- 
Nixon  than  pro-McGk)vem  and  that  is 
understandable  given  the  inteUectoial 
bankruptcy  of  the  McGovem  campaign 
and  the  ill-disguised  animosity  of  the 
Kennedys  for  the  President. 

Usually  when  a  mailing  of  this  sort  is 
misdirected,  a  number  of  Members  take 
to  the  floor  to  answer.  In  this  case,  I  was 
spared  the  task  of  preparing  a  reply  smce 
a  dedicated  minots  taxpayer.  Mr.  Jun 
Reichardt  of  Carol  Stream,  ni..  was  kind 
enough  to  send  me  a  copy  of  his  response 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  letter  follows : 

Cakol  Stb«am,  Ua...  Auguit  31.  1972. 
Hon.  Edwa«d  M.  Kxnwbdt. 
VS.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.  .  .    ^  , 

Dea«  FaiBND:  Thank  you  for  your  kind  in- 
\  Itatlon  to  Join  the  McGovem  MUllon  Mem- 
ber Club.  Since  I  am  one  of  your  typical 
poverty  people.  I  cannot  afford  the  dues.  I  am 
sure  that  you  wUl  not  discriminate  against 
me  because  of  my  financial  status,  and  there- 
by exclude  me  from  the  club.  So,  I  am  asking 
you.  as  a  friend,  to  pay  my  dues  for  me.  Im 
sure  you  can  afford  the  »a5,  and  after  all, 
you  did  address  me  as  friend. 

A  word  of  crltlclam.  Membership  in  the 
club  only  entitles  one  to  a  membership  card 
and  a  button.  I  think  we  should  also  get  a 
secret  decoding  ring.  This  way,  members  of 
the  club,  who  have  a  special  "in  "  in  the  Mc- 
Oovem  campaign,  could  use  their  rings  to 
find  out  what  the  good  Senator  means  when 
he  indicates  he  Is  behind  someone  l.OOO^t, 
or  when  he  promises  everyone  $1,000.  (By  the 
way,  what  ever  happened  to  that?  I  could 
have  used  the  dough  to  become  a  member  of 
the  club!) 

Thanks  again  for  your  letter.  It  isn't  every 
day  that  I  get  a  letter  from  a  Famous  Per- 
sonage who  considers  me  a  friend.  You  are 
certainly  a  good  friend  to  have,  because  I 
happen  to  know  that  you  are  worth  several 
million  clams  and  are  Intensely  interested  In 
helping  us  poverty  folk. 

Let  me  know  how  the  club  goes  and  make 
svire  that  I  get  an  Invitation  to  the  first 
meeting.  I  am  anxious  to  get  to  know  the 
other  9M,»ft9  members.  They  must  be  a  great 
bunch  of  guys. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Reichakot. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA-nVES 

Thursday.  August  17.  1972 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
is  solving  the  most  current  problems  re- 
lated to  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
programs,  with  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
260,  but  this  resolution  delays  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  recent  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  amendments  only  until  March 
1.  1973.  In  the  meantime,  we  must  plan 
for  the  period  beyond  March  1. 

Some  indtvlduals — including  Members 
who  participated  in  the  conference  on 
the  E^ducatlon  Amendments  of  1912— 
have  been  suggesting  that  the  new 
amendments  to  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  do  not  require  a  so-called  needs 
analysis.  It  Is  true  that  the  conference 
report— now  Public  L*w  93-31»— does 
not  mention  a  needs  test  specifically.  But 
I  can  say  as  one  who  was  very  much 
involved  In  our  negotlatlans  wtth  Jie 
other  body  that  some  form  of  a  needs 
analysis  was  clearly  Intended. 

Under  the  old  provtsions,  there  was 
an  arbitrary  celling  of  $15,000  adjusted 
family  income  beyond  which  no  studait 
could  receive  Federal  Interest  subsidies 
on  any  guaranteed  loan.  Thoee  below  this 
arbitrary  celling  received  a  Federal  in- 
terest subsidy  on  every  guaranteed  loan. 
Ftor  a  family  of  four,  this  adjusted  in- 
come of  $15,000  amounts  to  a  gross  in- 
come of  closer  to  $19,000.  The  adjusted 
figure  doee  not  reflect  the  number  of 
children  tme  famUy  has  in  postseeondary 
education  at  one  time.  This  is  a  short- 
coming of  such  an  approach. 

There  were  two  major  oonoems  of  the 
conferees.  One  was  to  open  up  the  in- 
terest subsidy  provisions  to  some  stu- 
dents above  the  adjusted  $15,000  who 
could  demonstrate  real  need.  The  father 
might  have  recenUy  became  unemployed. 
There  might  be  a  serious  medical  or 
business  setback.  Whatever  the  reason, 
it  was  argued  that  some  studoita  above 
$15,000  were  actually  in  greater  need  of 
the  sub^dy  than  some  students  below 
that  level. 

The  second  major  concern  was  the 
fact  that  many  students  imder  $15,000 
could  get  no-Interest  loans  for  non-edu- 
cation purposes  through  periods  up  to  7 
or  8  years.  It  has  not  been  rare  to  hear 
of  students  ushsg  these  loans  for  trips 
abroad,  cars,  honeymoons  and  even  in- 
vestments. Indeed,  many  parents  jump 
at  the  chance  to  get  $1,500  interest  free 
money  each  year  during  the  time  their 
children  are  in  college. 

The  conferees  attempted  to  meet  both 
of  these  problems.  First,  we  allowed  the 
educational  institution  to  declare  that  a 
student  whose  adjusted  family  Income 
was  above  $15,000  to  be  "In  need,"  thus 
qualifying  him  for  a  subsidized  loan. 

Second,  we  agreed  that  for  all  stu- 
dents—those  whose  need  was  "pre- 
sumed" because  their  Income  was  less 
than  $15,000  and  those  whose  need  was 
specifically  "determined"  by  the  educa- 
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tlonal  tasMutioa— the  edueatkNud  in- 
stitution would  make  s  recommendation 
as  to  tbe  amount  of  tbe  subsidized  loan 
each  student  needed. 

The  tmy  tide  imieiiiMiiiiUtInn  Is  de- 
termined Is  sfieUad  oat  la  the  law.  The 
H.»««<.«tti  Aid  oAeer  determines  the  total 
cost  of  attending  the  Institution.  I  should 
mentloD  here  that  the  conference  rejjort 
■iliteiwilT  tntiltilul  Um  dwnnltlnn  of 
"mtt"  X  Imp*  ttrh'^*'  amendnMnXs  will 
aoon  emwtek  tbkt  so  that  "total  ooata" 
win  nfleet  aB  lectttmate  expenws  re- 
lated to  attnkkH&ee. 

Vnia  ♦»«*■  total  oast  figure  for  each 
stodBDt  Is  sobtraeted  "the  expected 
family  esotdbutton  with  i««ect  to  such 
student  pki*  any  other  reaouroes  or  stu- 
dent  MM  naaonably  avaUafale  to  such 
student"  Ite  "other  leaoonses"  Include 
grants,  tptxff»»»h<p«  ottxer  loans,  and  so 
tosth.  • 

Much  of  the  ocmtroversy  in  recent 
weeks  has  eantexed  on  the  required  de- 
^yi  p.ip«tt«r>  at  "expected  family  contii- 
buttoo."  Tliis  determlnatlan  has  been 
made  tar  many  Tears  as  part  of  the  other 
nderal  stustant  aid  progzama.  It  has 
never  been  part  of  the  guaranteed  stu- 
omnt.  k»aa  ptogram  untU  the  recent 
ameulmenta.  I  do  not  Imow  how  anyone 
ly  wfttti  the  law  and  not  go 
le  sort  of  ansiyais  of  family 

and  aasots.  This  is  moee  popu- 

lazly  retemd  to  as  a  "needs  test" 

Ttaa  QOee  €t  Miiretkin.  in  Its  July  18 
Interim  regulations,  told  tbe  schools  to 
us*  any  of  the  several  needs  teats  which 
bave  baen  atgnuved  for  the  other  pro- 
grams. Thai  oaeantXar  ihonnanriii  of  stu- 
dents a  rattier  eompin  parental  conil- 
denttel  statement  that  took  seveal  weeks 
to  pitteeeB.  My  a>wn  hope  is  that  OE  can 
Qnd  a  much  fi*^v^*'  needs  analysis  sys- 
tem. That  would  solve  most  of  the  ivob- 
lems  we  ba««  seen  since  July. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  also  say  that 
one  major  iissiiiiinUnii  behind  the 
f^ang^M  In  the  law  was  the  aaaumptlaa 
that  ttiMJin^  could  continue  to  receive 
msisiilisbiliil  guaranteed  loans.  We 
shooid  net  restrict  the  availability  <rf 
guazantasd  kians.  We  should  only  re- 
stiiet  ttae  arr^ft  of  loans  for  which  the 
PedsnU  Oovamment  pays  the  into^et. 
These  interest  costs  are  growing  rapidly, 
as  the  following  table  indicates: 

yiaeal  v*ar: 
MTD      $ae.  558,080 

ivti  ifio,»4i,«ae 

i»7a i»a,oaa.«os 

1973  («stlin»U) 215.000.000 

What  we  tatended  with  the  recent 
amendments  was  that  these  Interest  sub- 
sidles  wauM  go  to  students  to  the  extent 
ttiey  abowad  a  need.  So  naturaUy  some 
students  who  letielvwl  large  sobsidiaed 
loans  in  the  past  without  tliis  needs  de- 
termlnatton  would  now  <iQaIlfy  for 
smaller  sotaldlzad  loans.  But  we  did  not 
bitecd  to  cut  them  off  from  guaranteed 
loans  of  whidh  they  paid  Hie  7-percent 
Interest. 

I  understand  that  the  fact  of  the  situ- 
ation is  that  lew  banks  are  willing  to 
exceed  the  instltutlan's  recommenda- 
tion for  a  r'V*^*"*^  loan  and  that  few 
hanta  aiB  Willing  to  make  nnnfnifrp'^!***^ 
loans  at  aU.  Tlie  reason  for  this  latter 
problem  Is  that  banks  find  It  much  easier 
and  less  costly  to  bin  the  Government  for 
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one  large  sum  rather  than  bill  each  in- 
dlTldnal  student  for  the  tnteiest. 

Something  must  be  done  to  solve  this 
pntdsm.  Many  students  aie  absolutely 
depcadsMk  on  receiving  a  guaranteed 
loan.  And  they  are  willing  to  pay  7-per- 
eent  interest.  If  the  banks  continue  to 
discriminate  against  those  students  who 
do  pot  quality  for  a  subsidy,  then  we 
iribould  r'mBJ't^r  aiitninftiing  the  subsldy 
for  all  studoiiB  since  it  is  usually  the  stu- 
dent who  pays  off  the  loan  once  he  be- 
comes a  wage  earner  rattier  than  the 
family.  We  should  look  into  the  question 
of  «4io  actually  repays  these  loans  and 
whether  or  not  an  interest  subsidy  based 
on  ttw  studeait's  family's  Income  makes 
any  sense  at  all. 
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ADM.    HAROLD    R.    STARK. 
US.  NAVY— 1880-1972 


HON.  DAWEL  J.  FLOOD 

or  rmtmsTLyAtnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTteidan,  September  5.  1972 

Mr.  KiOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  home 
Stete  of  Pramsylvanla  has  produced 
many  military  and  naval  leaders  who 
have  risen  to  hlgji  posltioas  in  the  Armed 
Porces,  among  them  Adm.  Harold  R. 
Stark  of  my  hometown  of  Wflkes-Barre, 
whom  I  knew  for  many  years  and  always 
held  in  the  highest  esteem. 

A  graduate  of  tlie  US.  Naval  Academy 
in  1M3,  he  was  promoted  through  grades 
to  the  rank  of  admiral,  a  rank  obtained 
on  August  1,  1939,  when  appointed  as 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  the  cru- 
cial period  preceding  tiie  outbreak  of 
World  War  n  in  Europe.  A  dedicated 
naval  ofBcer  of  outstanding  ability  with 
the  background  of  a  distinguished  career 
afloat  and  asliore,  he  was  a  leader  for 
naval  preparedness  before  the  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Because  of  his  high  position  he  was 
in  the  vortex  of  intrigue  and  propaganda 
that  preceded  U.S.  entry  into  the  war 
and  dealing  with  forces  beyond  his  con- 
trol he  unavoidably  became  inv(dved  in 
the  consequences  of  Pearl  Harbor  but 
was  supported  by  such  eminent  naval 
leaders  as  Arfm  Ernest  J.  King. 

After  being  relieved  as  Chief  of  Naval 
Operatians.  in  Bilarch  1942.  he  became 
ttie  Commander  of  U.S.  Naval  Forces  in 
Europe — the  same  position  held  during 
World  War  I  by  Adm.  William  3.  Sims 
on  whose  staff  he  has  served.  1917-19. 

Admiral  Stark  continued  in  the  Euro- 
pean command  until  August  1945,  and 
gained  distinction.  He  retired  from  ac- 
tive dnty  on  April  1.  1946. 

Admiral  Stark  died  on  August  20,  1972, 
at  the  age  of  91.  In  order  that  the  details 
of  his  life  and  career  as  reported  in  two 
newspapers  of  our  Nation's  Capital  may 
be  recorded  in  the  permanent  annals  of 
the  Congress  and  thus  be  made  readily 
available  for  historians,  I  quote  the  obit- 
uaries as  parts  of  my  remarks  as  follows : 
{Trom  the  Washington  Post.  Aug.  21,  1972] 

Adm.  Habold  R.  Stark.  Fokmeb  Naval 

Chief.  Dies 

(By  Martin  Weil) 

Adm.  Harold  R.  Stark,  chief  of  naval  opera- 
tions when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Har- 


Yxtr,  died  yMtcrday  aft«r  •  bsart  atUok  at  bla 
home  h«re.  H«  waa  91. 

Adndna  8t«rfc  ewnad  much  pniat  and 
many  deeormttona  for  tala  aarrioa  before  Pevl 
Hmrber  and  tOtmr  It,  bnt  t)be  attack  on  Dec. 
7,  IMl  cast  *  AmIow  oiv«r  taU  career  that 
-wm  not  qukskly  dIapcOM. 

Shortly  aft«r  Pearl  Harbor,  Adm.  Stark 
waa  rellwed  of  hia  duties  aa  ohlef  of  nav«i 
operattona,  and  given  the  laaaer  poat  of  com- 
mander of  Amertean  naval  fbroea  in  Btiropean 
waters. 

Hla  eommand  bMdiided  Amertoaa  Ifaval 
forces  Involved  In  tbe  NOrmandy  landings  of 
June,  1B44,  Mid  for  this  serrloe,  he  received 
the  dlstlngnlabed  servloe  medala  of  both  the 
Navy  and  tbe  Army. 

However,  on  June  18,  1044,  Reai  Adm. 
Ernest  B.  King,  waittme  chief  of  NavaJ  Op- 
enitiona,  signed  a  statement  aaytng  that  Adm. 
Stark,  and  Adm.  Huaband  K.  Klmmel,  the 
commander  of  the  PaolBe  Fleet  dmlng  Pearl 
HartMr.  lack  the  svpettor  ludgment  necea- 
sary  for  eserolatng  omnmand  ooBunenaurate 
with  Utelr  rank  and  their  aaatgned  duties. " 

On  Aug.  18,  1946,  three  montha  aner  the 
surrender  of  Oermany,  Adm.  Stark  received 
a  testimonial  dinner  from  the  Brltlah  Ad- 
miralty liords.  He  saUed  for  home,  Aug.  17 
and  airlved  on  Aug.  ai. 

But  a  few  days  later  a  Navy  board  report 
on  Peart  Haitx>r  crtttetaed  him  and  Saoretarr 
of  Defense  Rn-es«*l  directed  that  he  be  barred 
from  any  fature  poaiUon  of  leaponsltaUlty. 
At  thia  time.  Adm.  King  prut— ted  MtteHy 
In  Adm.  StaitCs  behalf.  However,  after  asv- 
eral  "«'"»**»■  of  aervlee  In  the  oAce  of  chief 
of  naval  oparattons  here.  Adm.  Stark  was 
detached  from  all  active  duty,  on  April  1, 
1946,  and  ordered  to  the  rottred  llat. 

In  a  book  puUlahed  atz  yean  later,  Adm. 
King  came  vlgorauity  to  the  defense  of  both 
Adma.  Stark  and  Klmmal  and  the  Army 
ooomiandier  In  Hawaii  at  the  time  of  Pearl 
Harbor,  Oen.  Walter  C.  Sbort. 

Adm.  King  called  them  "scapegoats  .  .  . 
sacriaed  to  p<rilUeal  expediency." 

Adm.  Stark  himself  had  been  a  fervent  ad- 
vocate of  preparednesa  after  becoming  chief 
of  Naval  Operations  In  1989. 

"We  must  tr&nalate  our  potential  strength 
Into  Immediate  readlneaa.  and  ...  we  must 
stay  ready."  he  said  In  a  1B40  speech.  "My 
position  18  that  we  should  have  a  Nary  sec- 
ond to  none."  he  said  In  testimony  before 
Congress. 

In  a  broadcaat  on  Oct.  37.  Navy  Day.  1040, 
he  said  that  the  nation  show  Id  prepare  for 
"the  pcBsiblllty  of  simultaneous  attacks  on 
either  or  both  oceans." 

Adm.  Stark  vraa  bom  at  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 
In  ISSO.  graduated  In  1903  frosn  Annapolis 
where  be  was  a  membtr  of  tbe  crew. 

In  one  of  his  early  asoignments.  he  served 
aboard  the  US8  Minnesota  when  the  battle- 
ship made  a  round  the  world  cruise  that 
ended  In  1909  with  a  fleet  review  by  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Afterwards  came  several  destroyer  com- 
mands. It  was  in  1914  when  he  commanded 
the  destroyer  Patterson  that  the  future  ad- 
miral, then  a  lieutenant,  met  his  future  com- 
mander In  chief,  Franklin  D.  Hoosevelt. 

Mr.  Boosevelt,  then  assistant  secretary  of 
the  Navy,  was  on  board  the  Patterson  off  the 
Maine  coast  when  he  saw  Lt.  Stark  at  the 
helm.  Deecriblng  himself  as  an  experienced 
navigator  who  knew  the  coast.  Mr.  Kooeeveit 
asked  to  relieve  the  young  officer. 

Lt.  Stark  reportedly  replied:  "I  am  In  com- 
mand here  and  responsible  for  tbe  ship.  I 
doubt  your  authority  to  supereede  me.  If  you 
can  offer  any  helpful  sut^i^etlonB  I  should 
be  glad  to  hear." 

It  was  25  years  later  that  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
who  apparently  was  Impreaaed  by  the  young 
officer's  resp>onae,  picked  Adm.  Stark  over  89 
others  who  outranked  him  for  the  Navy's  No. 
1  post. 

In  the  Interim,  Adm.  Sterk  distinguished 
himself  In  a  number  of  posts.  During  World 
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«»  1  be  won  the  Distinguished  Service 
uTa.!  for  taking  a  llotUU  of  reconditioned, 
Sl!^«i-down  destroyers  from  Philippine 
waters  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  har- 
Lgai  Oerman  and  Austrian  submarlnea. 

HU  later  poats  Included  service  as  aide  to 
two  N«vy  Secretariee,  commander  of  Navy 
cruisers,  and  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordnance 
in  the  Navy  Department,  where  he  became 
known  aa  a  believer  In  the  theory  that  victory 
-«,t  to  the  side  with  the  biggest  guns.        

He  lived  here  at  4000  Olenbrook  Rd.  NW. 
survivors  Include  two  daughters. 

IProm  the  Washington  SUr  and  News. 
'  Aug.  21.  1972) 

ABM.   Ha«01.D   STMtK.   91.   DlES:    PlCOTlI   IN 

PEAKL  Ha«bo«  Row 
Retired  Adm.  Harold  R.  Stark.  91.  whose 
loie  as  ohlef  of  naval  operations  at  the  time 
ol  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  later  em- 
broUed  him  In  national  controversy;  died 
yasterday  at  his  home  on  Glenbrook  Road 

Despite  having  been  awarded  four  Distin- 
guished Service  Medals— including  one  for 
his  role  as  chief  of  naval  operations — during 
hte  four  decades  In  the  Navy,  Adm.  Stark 
was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  search  for  a 
culprit  during  several  poet-war  investiga- 
tions of  the  surprise  Japanese  attack  on 
Pearl  Harbor  in  1941. 

A  1946  Navy  Court  of  Inquiry  criticized 
Adm.  Stark  and  Rear  Adm.  Husband  E.  Klm- 
mel for  being  "inadequate  in  emergency,  due 
to  the  lack  of  superior  Judgment  necessary 
lor  exercising  command      .  ." 

But  in  1948,  Adm.  Ernest  J.  King,  who 
beaded  the  inqtiiry,  asked  that  the  critical 
section  of  his  report  be  withdrawn. 

Ptour  months  after  Pearl  Harbor,  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  replaced  Adm.  Stark 
with  Adm.  King  as  chief  of  naval  operations. 

Adm.  Stark  went  on.  however,  to  distinc- 
tion ss  commander  of  U.S.  naval  forces  in 
Bim>pe  before  and  during  the  1944  D-Day 
Allied  invasion  of  Normandy. 

roT  his  role  in  that  campaign,  he  received 
two  Distinguished  Service  Medals — one  an 
Army  citation  awarded  by  Oen.  Dwlght  D.  Ei- 
senhower. 

He  retired  in  1946  from  active  duty.  His 
death  came  after  a  long  illness,  including  a 
stroke  last  January. 

A  native  of  Wllkes-Barre,  Pa..  Adm.  Stark 
entered  the  U.8.  Navy  Academy  in  1899. 
There  he  acquired  his  career  nickname. 
••Betty" — which  stuck  after  he  was  required 
•s  a  plebe,  or  freshman,  to  recite  repeatedly 
a  quotation  attributed  to  one  of  his  military 
aneestors:  "We  must  win  today,  or  Betty 
Stark  will  be  a  widow  tonight." 

During  World  War  I,  he  earned  his  first 
Distinguished  Service  Medal  as  commander 
of  a  squadron  of  small  and  old  destroyers 
hurriedly  fitted  out  in  the  PhUlpptaes  and 
dispatched  to  the  Mediterranean  at  a  season 
when  the  southwest  monsoon  was  at  its 
height. 

Stark's  efficient  leadership  In  spite  of  many 
difficulties,  in  a  time  much  shorter  than  had 
been  considered  possible,  and  the  squadron 
arrived  In  the  Mediterranean  In  excellent 
condition  in  time  to  take  an  active  and  effi- 
cient part  in  the  antisubmarine  campaign 
there  and  In  the  Atlantic,  the  citation  said. 

After  World  War  I.  he  held  posts  of  in- 
creasing responsibility  on  land  and  at  sea. 
Including  serving  as  aide  to  two  Navy  secre- 
taries here.  He  was  named  chief  of  the  bureau 
of  ordnance  and  rear  admiral  In  1984  after 
commanding  the  battleship  U.SJS.  Weet  Vir- 
ginia for  a  year. 

When  President  Roosevelt  chose  Adm. 
SUrk  as  chief  of  naval  operations  In  1939, 
ho  jumped  over  59  officers  with  more 
seniority. 

It  was  a  time  of  buildup  for  war  and  Stark 
was  a  leader  In  pressing  for  a  strong  Navy. 
In  a  nationwide  radio  broadcast  In  1940,  he 
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warned  of  "the  poeslbUlty  at  simultaneous 
attacks  in  either  or  both  oceans." 

Later,  his  Distinguished  Service  Medal  for 
hU  service  aa  CNO  from  103S  to  1B42  cited 
his  efforts  "to  effect  a  high  state  of  training 
for  war  and  the  building  of  a  'two-ocean 
Navy."  " 

After  conunanding  the  naval  forces  in 
Europe  during  the  American  campaign  there, 
he  rettuned  to  Washington  for  about  six 
months  In  the  office  of  the  chief  of  naval  op- 
erations, spending  most  of  his  time  prepar- 
ing testimony  for  Navy  and  congressional 
Inquiries  into  Pearl  Harbor. 

HU  many  U.S.  awards  and  decorations  were 
supplemented  by  a  long  list  of  honors  from 
foreign  governments,  including  Britain. 
France,  Brazil,  Norway,  Poland,  the  Nether- 
lauds  and  Belgium. 

Stark  Field  at  Terminal  Island,  Long 
Beach,  Calif,  was  named  in  honor  of  Uim  in 
1941. 

Adm.  Stark  was  a  member  of  the  West- 
moreland Club  In  WUkee-Barre,  the  New 
York  Yacht  Club  and  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club,  the  Army-Navy  Country  Club,  and 
the  Chevy  Chase  Club  here.  He  was  also  ac- 
tive In  a  variety  of  Navy  organi2!atlon8,  In- 
cluding the  Navy  Relief  Society. 

His  wife,  the  former  Katherine  Rhoads.  died 
previously.  He  leaves  two  daughters,  Mrs. 
Edwin  W.  Semana  and  Mrs.  Harold  P.  OlUes- 
pie,  both  of  Washington,  three  grandchildren 
and  two  great-grandchildren. 
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or  uiie  ot  laaa  than  one  ounce  of  marijuana, 
be  charged  with  a  mlsdamaanor  oSenae  ac- 
cording to  the  state  or  provincial  law. 

Be  it  fiirtber  resolved,  that  a  second  of- 
fender, a  grower,  a  tran^>ort«r  or  a  proven 
pu&ber  or  seller  shaU  be  filed  upon  as  a  felony 
and  be  held  under  the  felony  laws  of  each 
respective  state  or  province. 


OPERATION  DRUG  ALERT 


HON.  WILUAM  L.  HUNGATE 

or  icasouu 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5,  1972 

Mr.  HUNQATE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time 
wlien  we  ai-e  all  concerned  with  drug 
abuse,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  of  the  resolution  adopted 
by  Kiwanis  International  at  its  57th  an- 
nual convention  in  Atlantic  City,  N.J..  in 
comiection  with  the  continued  outstand- 
ing success  of  "Operation  Drug  Alert." 

Davos    ANO   BNVmONMENT 

A  Resolution  adopted  by  the  delegates  to 
the  57th  Annual  Convention  of  Kiwanis  In- 
ternational in  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
June  21,   1972. 

Klwranis  is  dedicated  to  the  idea  that  to 
taulld  meaiu  to  grow. 

To  meet  new  ohaUenges,  we  must  contin- 
uously expand  our  horizons  while  promoting 
the  activities  and  programs  which  have  been 
the  measure  of  our  growth. 

While  we  have  made  excellent  progress  with 
Operation  Drug  Alert  and  a  good  beginning 
on  Project  Environment,  the  need  for  and 
importance  of  these  programs  continue. 

Therefore  be  It  resolved.  That  we  re-en- 
dorse the  sponaorshlp  of  Operation  Drug  Alen 
and  Project  Bnvtronment,  urging  all  Klwan- 
lans  to  Increase  their  eSorts  to  Implement 
these  programs. 

Be  It  ftirther  resolved,  that  we  oppose  the 
legalization  of  the  manufacture,  distribution, 
or  use  of  marijuana  and  haahlsh,  except  for 
scientific  or  medical  ptirpoaea. 

And  further,  in  the  absence  of  self  imposed 
controls  by  tbe  legitimate  drug  manufac- 
turers, we  support  legislation  at  federal,  state, 
provincial  and  municipal  levels,  aimed  at 
controlling  the  production,  importation,  ex- 
portation and  diatrlbutlon  of  amphetamines 
and  barbiturates  except  to  meet  the  realistic 
requirements  of  the  medlc&l  profession. 

And  in  keeping  with  our  concern  for  our 
youth. 

Be  it  further  resolved,  that  a  youthful  first 
oiTender  who  18  only  involved  in  poeBeaeion  of, 
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HON.  EARLE  CABEU 

or  TBZAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  EBFRBSENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  September  5.  1972 

Mr  CABKLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  personal 
friend  and  exoeUttit  stoff  writer  of  the 
Dallas  Times  Herald,  OT  Hampton,  has 
written  a  most  Interesting  article  on  the 
career  of  Col.  Gordon  A.  Foublstor  who 
leads  the  Texas  Salvation  Army.  I  have 
admired  Colonel  Poubister  for  many 
yeaiTs  and  know  him  to  be  a  man  who 
"combines  his  religious  faith  with  a  hu- 
manistic and  direct  approach  to  solving 
the  problems  of  our  society.  The  article 
is  as  follows: 

PKAcncxs  What  Hi  Pmaches 
(By  OT  Hampton  I 

"Charity  can  put  a  new  suit  on  a  man. 
but  it  tiUes  the  grace  of  Ood  to  put  a  new 
man  in  tbe  suit." 

Col  Gkirdon  A.  Foublster  peddles  that 
kind  of  personal  phlloaophy  as  he  goes  about 
the  day-by-day,  nlght-toy-nlght  Job  of  keep- 
ing the  Salvation  Army  in  Texas  in  march- 
ing shape. 

He's  a  sincerely  rrtlgloua  man,  yet,  since 
he  Joined  up  with  the  "Army"  m  1936.  he  b 
learned  to  rely  heavily  on  his  Scotch-like 
common  sense  to  help  the  needy  help  them- 
selves. 

"I've  found,  in  my  long  dealings  with  peo- 
ple and  their  problems,  you  can  never 
change  a  man's  clrctunatanoes  until  you 
change  the  man,"  he  said.  •Preaching  the 
gospel  U  part  of  it.  Then  you've  got  to  get 
out  there  where  the  problems  are  and  do 
something  about  them." 

Foublster  practices  what  be  preaches. 

He  "gets  out  there  where  the  problems 
are  "  even  though  he's  the  Salvation  Army  s 
top  officer  m  Texas.  He  stlU  has  a  youthful 
zeal  for  work. 

While  being  Intesvlewed  by  The  Tlmee 
Herald,  he  interrupted  himself  three  tlmee 
to  give  -idvioe  to  a  mobUe  field  crew  hed 
Jxwt  dispatched  to  the  Snyder  flood  scene 
In  West  Texas. 

"Thoee  flood  victims  can't  wait."  he  ex- 
plained. "Their  needs  Lave  to  be  filled  to- 
day." ,   . 

Foublster  grew  up  with  other  peoples 
problems.  He's  the  fourth  generation  mem- 
ber of  his  f  amUy  In  the  army  and  his  daugh  - 
ter.  Capt.  Ted  Dalberg.  haa  already  started  a 
flf  tb-generatlon  tradition. 

"I  can  stUl  see  my  father  and  mother 
standing  in  front  of  saloons,  conducting 
street  meetings,"  the  oolonel  said.  'I  was 
there,  too,  playing  my  comet  and  mandolin. 
It  wasnt  easy,  believe  me.  Tlmee  were  hard 
in  thoee  days  and  our  problems  were  many." 

He  said  tbe  Army  kept  his  fiarents  on  the 
move  most  of  the  time,  making  it  necessary 
for  him  to  attend  12  different  schools. 

"We  were  always  moving,'  he  said.  "I  never 
did  have  time  to  ?pend  much  time  with  my 
friends." 

FlnaUy,  after  graduation  froir.  high  school 
and  buSlnass  college,  Foublster  made  up  his 
mind  about  his  future. 

"I  told  father  I  wanted  to  devote  my  life 
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to  th«  a»lT»tlon  Army,"  he  recalled.  "Bfe 
Blrowl  «•  «P  tmmwMstely.  He  ■•M  «»•  m«1 
mother  h»d  prayed  that  would  be  my  deci- 
sion. They  were  reaUy  thnned." 

After  a  long  course  to  the  Balyatlon  Armya 
training  echool  In  Chicago,  youWater  waji 
sent  to  the  Citadel  Corps  tn  Omaha  In  1««. 
Then,  like  clockwort,  he  advanced  up 
through  the  ranks  In  Illinois,  Iowa.  Michi- 
gan. Minnesota  and  Missouri. 


WORK  ETHIC  RECEIVES  LABOR  DAY 
TRIBUTE 


HON.  UWRENCE  COUGHUN 

IN  THE  H008B  OT  RBPRKSBNTATIVES 

Twe$day.  September  5,  1972 
Mr  CODGHLIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
ctemonUing  Labor  Day.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  Join  the  President  In 
paying  tribute  to  the  work  ethic  which 
has  impelled  Americans  and  their  lore- 
bears  toe  many  generations. 

Working  men  and  women  who  are  lor- 
maUy  hotM»red  on  Labor  Day  have  con- 
tributed significantly  through  the  years 
in  helping  the  United  States  reach  Its 
status  of  the  one  nation  in  liistory  that 
has  done  so  much  for  so  many  people. 
Their  continued  contributions  will  help 
us  reach  the  full  potential  of  which  this 
Nation  is  capable. 

I  ineert  In  the  CaacusaoKAL  Rccoso 
this  edltwial  iNibUahed  in  the  Philadel- 
pliia  Inqnlier  on  Labor  Day.  September  4. 
1972  which  indicates  the  depth  o*  com- 
mitment ta  tb^  lobe  of  working  people 
In  the  United  States: 

(Pron  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer. 
Sept.  4.  19721 
"hUn  la  Mabb  To  Woax" — And  THrax  Lies 
SxTiarMTnoN 
Thle  being  Labor  Day,  it  joems  in  appro- 
priate tlmt    TTT"  at  the  risk  ot  aounillng  a 
bit  old  fMhloaed    1»  aay  a  good  word  lor 
work.  ^     . 

The  work  ethic,  to  get  mjre  (crmal  about 
It.  li  by  w>  means  dead  In  tbU  country.  But 
It'  doee  aaem  to  be  aUlng. 

Wortcen  today,  aaya  Wickham  Skinner,  a 
ntotwmof  a€  biMft—  admlnlatratlon  at  Har- 
vard. "haTe  a  fundamentally  different  ethic 
About  wkat  a  pecaon  ougbt  tu  do  wttb  bis 
itfe.  Tte  typleal  worker  la  .  .  .  more  anzloua 
to  get  away  fftm  tbe  }ob." 

AiMi  tbars  partleulaily  true  of  the  young, 
according  to  Frederick  Hersiberg.  a  profeseor 
of  nMrnagaaant  at  the  University  ot  Utah 
and  an  expert  on  Industrial  peycbolocy. 
M«ny  younger  workers,  he  says,  feel  "no  per- 
sonal oMlgatton  for  producUvity.  work  qual- 
ity or  work  dladpUne." 

It  doMBt  take  an  expert  In  Industrial 
pttyctMtacy  to  aenae  thla.  of  oouree. 

We  bad  a  phone  call  recently,  for  example, 
from  a  bualneesokan  who  was  puxaled  by  the 
fact  t*"*^  be  bad  had  just  on«  answer — In 
this  parlod  of  iUgh  unemployment — to  an 
B4vertlsemc«it  for  a  machine  shop  trainee 
who  would  start  at  t5,300  a  year,  plus  gen- 
erous benaAta.  aiMl  have  good  opportimlties 
for  advanoesnant. 

We  also  had  an  applicant  of  our  own  who 
wrote  not  to  ask  for  a  }ob  but  something 
caUed  "a  vaUd  JournallsUc  work  experience." 
In  case  «•  missed  the  point,  he  explained 
that  "It  la  ot  utmost  concern  to  me  that  I 
not  be  burdened,  for  very  long,  with  the 
trivial  tyyaa  oX  reporting  that  so  many  new 
prospects  are  confronted  with  at  the  outset 
of  their  Joba.' 
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Whr?  Why  It  Is  that  an  Increasing  num- 
ber of  people  dont  want  to  work  at  all.  or 
want  to  work  as  little  as  poeslble,  or  don  t 
want  to  be  "burdened"  with  anything  they 
consider  trivial? 

One  popular  explanation  In  that  in  tnis 
highly  automated  and  increasingly  imper- 
sonal society  of  ours  too  many  Jobe  have  be- 
come dun,  boring,  routine  and  monotonous 
That  assumes,  however,  that  In  the  good 
old  daye  there  were  no  such  Jobs.  But  that 
a»umptlon  Is  Just  as  erroneous  as  another 
many  workers  make,  namely  that  there's 
nothing  but  glamor  In  the  executive  suites. 
They'd  be  surprised  how  many  hours  the  boss 
spends  on  roirtlne  details. 

There  Is  some  validity,  aU  right,  to  charge 
in  work  patterns  noted  by  Dr  Hans  Selye. 
director  of  the  University  of  Montreal's  In- 
•tltute  of  Medldne  and  Expertmental  Sur- 
gery and  author  of  the  book  "The  Stress  of 
Ufe."  "Formerly  a  crafwnwin  would  make  a 
table  from  beginning  us  end  and  get  a  great 
deal  of  satisfaction.  Today,  one  person  makes 
the  legs,  another  the  top  and  still  another 
paints  so  that  no  one  person  has  made  the 
article  and  no  one  Is  gratified  " 

But  It  Is  also  true,  as  Prof.  Herzberg  re- 
minds us,  that  there  were  plenty  of  dull 
jobB  m  the  past.  too.  So  what  has  changed'' 
The  typical  worker,  then,  he  says,  "would 
bear  his  life  oa  a  Mickey  Mouse  job  and 
gather  hta  psychological  Income  from  social 
traditions,  ethnic  traditions,  religious  tradi- 
tions, and  family  traditions."  But  now  many 
of  those  traditions,  religious  traditions  and 
of  those  •  •  •  and  more  workers  are  discon- 
tented with  their  lives  as  a  whole. 

Which  Is  exactly  why  work  Itself  needs 
to  be  understood  as  something  not  to  be 
avoided  or,  at  best,  endured  but  something 
to  be  pursued  as  a  source  of  satisfaction. 

"Man  Is  made  to  work,  to  do  something 
that  r^'fe**  fififft* ■'"*'  on  blm."  says  Dr.  Selye. 
"With  the  decline  of  so  many  other  values 
and  nothing  new  to  replace  them,  work  is 
one  of  the  few  areas  where  man  can  And  a 
saoae  of  worth  and  enjpyment." 

That  doesn't  mean  that  everybody  has  to 
be  president  of  the  company,  either 

"There's  Just  as  much  satisfaction  In  being 
a  bricklayer  and  building  walla  well  as  there 
U  In  being  a  scientist."  Dr.  Selye  concludes. 
"Everybody,  no  matter  how  low  he  may  be  in 
the  scale  et  mental  development,  has  some- 
thing to  give,  something  that  be  wants  to 
express,  some  valve  for  letting  off  steam." 

It's  called  work,  and  It  remains  a  value 
which  merits  our  Individual  and  national 
respect. 
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bobby  pin  to  make  the  fang  punctures 
bleed,  and  sucked  the  wound  to  remove 
as  much  v^iom  as  she  could. 

Mias  Bohn  was  later  informed  by  med- 
ical authorities  thait  without  her  first  aid 
the  victim  In  all  probsbillty  would  have 
died. 

In  this  era  when  people  spend  so  much 
time  criticizing  the  younger  generation, 
aftentimes  unfairly,  it  is  my  pleasure  to 
be  able  to  commend  Miss  Bohn  for  ac- 
tions which  are  a  credit  to  her  generation 
and  to  any  generation.  To  my  mind,  such 
courage  and  heroism  In  a  person  of  anj- 
age  are  truly  humbling.  One  wcmders 
how  one  would  react  ua  an  emergency, 
and  though  some  people  believe  them- 
selves to  be  calm  enough  to  handle  such 
crises,  it  is  indeed  a  rare  paeon  who  has 
the  combinatian  of  the  first  aid  knowl- 
edge and  quick  thinking  calmness  that 
Miss  Bohn  has  shown.  Our  society  is 
truly  In  debt  to  those  few. 


RED  CROSS  CERTIFICATE  OF  MERIT 


HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  HOGAN 

or    MAXTLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5,  1972 

Mr.  HOGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  the 
American  National  Red  Cross  honored 
one  of  my  constituents.  Miss  Catherine  A. 
Bohn.  19.  by  presenting  the  Red  Cross 
Certificate  of  Merit,  its  highest  award. 

Miss  Bohn  received  the  award  because 
of  her  quick-thinking  and  knowledge- 
able actions  In  an  emergency.  She  sayed 
the  life  of  a  man  who  had  been  bitten  by 
a  copperhead  snake. 

While  rnft.ny  people  would  panic  or  find 
themselves  helplessly  immobilised  in 
such  an  extreme  crisis.  Miss  Bohn 
quickly  put  into  action  her  Red  Cross 
training  and  drew  on  her  own  courage 
and  resourcefulness.  She  applied  a  con- 
stricting band  above  the  wound,  used  a 


CONGRESSMAN  REPORTS  SURVEY 
RESULTS 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

ov  MTW  jBusrr 

TS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REKtESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  September  5.  1972 
Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  summer  I  asked  my  constituents  to 
respond  to  questions  aollciting  their  views 
on  major  issues  facing  our  Matioa. 

Hopinc  that  their  f  eellngi  will  be  of 
interest  to  ray  colleagues.  I  am  todadlng 
the  results  of  my  qtiestiormaire  In  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

RJEBTTLTS      or      QtTESTIOIUIAISX 

1  Soutta«ut  Asia:  What  Is  the  best  pol- 
icy to  follow? 

1.  B«lntrod\ice  ground  troops  and  take  nec- 
essary action  to  win  the  war. «%. 

2.  Continue  withdrawal,  but  provide  air 
and  naval  power  to  help  curb  North  Viet- 
nam's Invasion  ot  the  South,  44 '"o . 

3  Publicly  set  a  date  for  absolute  with- 
drawal of  all  UB.  forces  from  Boutbesst 
Asia,  In  return  for  aU  VS.  prisoners  of  war. 

41%. 

4.  Continue  Presidents  withdrawal  pro- 
gram, but  not  provide  air  and  sea  support 
regardleas  of  military  efforts  made  by  North 
Vietnam.  7%. 

2.  War  Powers:  Do  you  support  legislation 
restrlcUng  the  Preeldenfs  use  of  armed 
forces  In  combat  for  more  than  SO  days  with- 
out prior  Congreesional  approval? 

1.  Yes.  65'':  . 

2.  No,  36%. 

3.  Undecided.  8  c. 

3.  MUltary  Spending:  How  would  you 
characterize  present  US.  expenditures  for 
defense? 

1.  Too  high,  60%. 

2.  Too  low,  12%. 

3.  About  right.  38  "«. 

4.  Economy:  Do  you  believe  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Program  is: 

1.  Stopping  the  rise  In  inflaUon  and  im- 
proving employment.  32 % . 

2.  Reducing  inflation  only,  14 '^. 

3.  Improving  employment  only.  3 '5^. 

4.  Not  having  a  poelUve  e«feet  upon  either 
factor  Ln  the  economy.  61%. 

5.  Pollution:  What  (k>  y<m  consider  most 
Important  In  combatting  pollution? 

1.  Plndlng  ways  to  reduce  the  number  of 
motor  vehicles  usii»g  the  highways.  10% 

2.  Initiating   a     •pollution   tax"    based  on 
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tM  amount  of  poUuUnt  discharged  by  indus- 
try Into  the  atmosphere,  14  % . 

3.  Enacting    stricter    antl-pollutlon    laws, 

53  % . 

4.  Requiring  Industry  to  control  pollution, 
with  the  cost  reflected  in  the  price  of  the 
production.  23%. 

6.  KKierly:  Do  you  beUeve  Congress  should: 
l"  Provide  better  retirement  benefits,  33%. 
3.  Improve  medical  benefits.  10% 

3.  Plnd  ways  to  reduce  tax  burdens  for 
■enlor  citlaens,  38% . 

4.  Concentrate  on  other  services  and  needa. 
Buch  as  nursing  homes,  special  food  pro- 
grams,  transportation  and  recreation,   19%. 

7    National  Health  Program:  Which  would 

jou  prefer? 

1.  No  national  health  Insurance  program. 

30%. 

2.  A  program  financed  by  tax  revenue  and 
operated  by  the  federal  government  with  ben- 
efits for  all  citizens,  39 "^c . 

5.  A  federally -mandated  program  financed 
by   employer    and    employee    contributions, 

14%. 

4.  A  program  financed  by  tax  revenue  and 
operated  by  the  federal  government  with 
benefits  only  for  persons  In  need  and  for 
catastrophic  Illness.  11%  . 

5.  A  mandatory  program  financed  with  a 
oomblnatlon  of  tax  revenue,  employee  and 
employer  contributions,  37% . 

8.  WeUare:  Which  of  the  foUowlng  do  you 

favor: 

1.  Bitabllshlng  a  minimum  annual  Income 
for  every  American,  with  strict  job  training 
and  work  requirements.  36% . 

3.  Walntalnlng  the  present  welfare  sys- 
tem, 1%. 

S.  Beduee  welfare  benefits,  limiting  food 
stamp  program,  and  eatabllah  government 
work  program  for  tttoae  wbo  are  able,  84% . 

9.  Tranaportatkm :  In  what  area  would  you 
prefer  coneentratkm  of  transportation  funds? 

1.  Operating  funds  for  mass  transit  sys- 
tems, such  aa  bus  and  train  lines,   15%. 

3.  Construction  and  Improvement  of  high- 
way system.  14%. 

3.  Development  of  new  mass  transporta- 
tk>&  ssrstems,  and  expansion  of  facilities  like 
the  PhUadelph  ia-Lindenwald  Hl«h  Speed 
Line.  71  % . 

10.  School  Desegregation:  What  Is  the  best 
way  to  resolve  the  problem  of  school  desegre- 
gation? 

1.  Adopt  President  Nixon's  moratorium  on 
Khool  busing  and  enact  his  recommended 
Equal  Edocattofial  Opportunities  Act,  31  % . 

2.  Adopt  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
hibiting busing  to  achieve  racial  balance. 
»%. 

3.  Using  busing  as  a  means  of  integrating 
Mbools  tn  hopes  of  providing  equal  eduea- 
ttai.6%. 

4.  Reform  the  tax  system  to  remove  the  re- 
liance of  school  districts  from  the  property 
tax  and  equalise  spending  for .  education, 
46%. 

11.  Sehocd  Pinsmeing:  If  you  agree  that 
public  education  should  be  less  dependent 
upon  the  local  property  tax,  wbich  would 
you  prefer : 

1.  A  value-added  (itatlonal  sales)  tax.  39%. 

2.  Increased  federal  Income  tax,  13%. 

3.  State  Income  Tax,  19%. 

4.  Combltiatlon  of  above,  27%. 
13.  Age: 

1.  18-20,  5%. 
3.  31-35,  37%. 

3.  36-45,  18%. 

4.  46-55,  32%. 

5.  56-64.  14%. 

6.  65  and  over.  13%. 

13.  Do  you  consider  yourself  a: 
1.  Republican,  39%. 

3.  Democrat.  16%. 
3.  Independent.  45%. 

14.  County  of  Besldence: 
1.  Burlington,  51%. 

3.  Camden.  33%. 
S.  Ocean.  17%. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

IDAHO— "THE  SPARKLINO  LAND" 


HON.  ORVAL  HANSEN 

ov  maRO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  5,  1972 

Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  additional  thousands  of  Amer- 
icans and  visitors  from  other  lands  are 
seeing  Idaho  for  the  first  time  as  they 
vacation  in  our  nigged  and  magnificent 
State.  While  all  of  them  are  inspired 
to  conversational  superlatives  in  de- 
scribing the  attractions  of  Idaho,  few 
have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  their 
high  thoughts  in  print.  One  of  the  out- 
standing exceptioEiE  is  Emma  Louise 
Philabaum  whose  accomplished  writing 
on  Idaho  as  "The  Sparkling  Land"  ap- 
peared in  the  August  26  Issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Idaho — "Thi  Sfaxkumg  Land" 

The  mountains  of  Idaho  have  beckoned 
us  for  a  long  time,  even  though  there  are 
pine-clad  hills  only  two  hours  from  our 
home.  Finally  It  was  decided:  we  must  see 
these  unfamiliar  highlands  that  have  lured 
travelers  and  trappers  as  long  as  men  roamed 
the  mountain  west. 

We  Journeyed  over  this  state  of  wide  con- 
trasts from  southern  to  northern  border, 
through  farmlands  and  desert  plains,  river 
valleys  and  nwuntaln  fastnesses.  From  now 
on.  aa  long  as  memory  lasts,  we  shall  think 
of  Idaho  aa  the  sparkling  land. 

Tbe  "tparfci^  la  as  Uluskm.  It  la  every- 
where .  .  .  lumlnottB.  radiant,  adding  extra 
grandeur  to  the  already  grand  mountains 
and  sage-blue  fiatlands. 

Mountain  air  always  has  a  crystal  quality, 
yet  this  alone  cannot  explain  the  light  bur- 
nMitng  the  Idaho  landscape. 

Most  of  ttaJa  brlghtneas  eomee  from  the 
Incandescent  sub  ttiat  biases  In  a  Ay  so 
fiercely  blue  tbat  eyea  ache  to  view  It.  Tben 
tbe  land  and  aU  tbat  grows  upon  It  also 
seem  to  snatch  at  tbe  lleht.  to  catcb  tt.  col- 
lect It  .  .  .  and  flash  tt  back  in  xnyrtad  ways 
and  colors. 

Mile  on  mile  tbe  highways  follow  twist- 
ing creeks  turned  into  long  silver  ribbons 
tymg  together  the  broad  H»eaduwB.  And  the 
magnificent  rtvara — the  placid  Snake  and 
the  furious  ^i»»^»* — bava  tbat  same  shim- 
mer all  along  tbelr  white-capped  breadths. 
The  rocky  gorges  they  have  carved  shine  In 
Infinite  colors,  layered  evidence  of  the 
earth's  attaplng  In  aeons  past. 

TTeea  always  have  seemed  creators  of 
sbade.  yet  here  tbey  baoome  sources  of  light. 
Golden  gUnta  spark  trosn  tbe  neeitles  of 
breeae  stirred  cvergreena.  Aspen  leavea  flash 
on-and-ofi  spots  of  reflected  sim  acalnet  the 
patterned  ground. 

Across  tbe  fac^  of  a  shimmering  meadow, 
plnk-tasseled  grasses  blush.  And  light  from 
tbe  weaving  emerald  blades  rUSes  onto  wHd- 
flowcra  of  endless  variety. 

Tbe  flowers  make  their  own  briglkt  points 
ot  neon  bus.  A  whole  valley  turns  golden 
with  daisies  and  black-eyed  Susans.  Deep  Uue 
lupine  and  pentstemon  make  tall  spikes  at 
pigment  along  tbe  roadside.  Lacy  yarrow — 
three  tbnee  as  large  aa  that  bVnwilng  at 
home — toeees  back  a  white  reflection.  And 
there  are  more — vermlUlon  cape,  purple 
bcila.  ms^^enta  trtrrlw — wb«ae  nearww  we  do 
not  know  but  wlicae  luster  we  shan  not 
forget. 

Tbe  water  glistens  most — and  illumines 
the  land.  Bvery  bend  In  the  road  brings  us  to 
another  canyon  .  .  .  and  another  tumbling 
shaft  of  silver  Ilqnki.  Spring  cmnee  late  to  the 
blgk  ooontry.  and  these  eaacadlng  streams 
we  see  >n  every  crevice  stiB  held  tbe  icy  light 
of    the    thawing    heights.    High    above    we 
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glimpse  the  glow  east  from  tbe  last  snow 
patches.  And  on  the  smooth,  tree-lined 
swaths,  now  spring  green,  we  envision  the 
white  flame  that  miist  radiate  from  ski  slopes 
wrapped  tn  winter. 

Stopping  to  picnic  by  one  of  these  cunny 
streams,  we  sec  a  dozen  tints  reflected  from 
the  agate-  and  crystal-strewn  creek  bed.  The 
static  rocks  are  as  many-hued  as  tbe  blos- 
soms that  dip  their  beads  along  the  water's 
edge. 

Tbe  sun,  a  clear.  aU-encompaaslng  white 
through  tbe  long  day-Ugbt  hours,  takes  en  a 
new  quality  at  sunset.  We  see  it  begin  to 
break  and  splinter  and  finaUy  dissolve.  Each 
atom  of  air  becomes  a  single  dot  of  gilt,  bath- 
ing the  folded  beige  hills  \n  golden  mist. 

Even  on  blackest  nights,  tbe  Ilgbt  leaves 
tardUy.  outlining  tbe  plnies  to  dusky  sil- 
houette against  the  blue-black  horizon. 
Though  tbe  sky  keeps  an  almost  daytime 
brightness,  stars  appear  in  such  piercing  pro- 
fusion that  the  universe  seems  to  stretch  its 
boundaries. 

At  dawn,  the  abrupt  Idaho  sunrise 
startles  the  earth  with  its  suddenness  and 
brUllance.  All  the  trees  stir  with  the  orange 
light  and  the  tareeae  that  seems  always  to 
secompany  it.  Hm  sdmUI  creatures  of  the 
forest  scurry  about,  their  fur  alight  with 
morning  flame. 

Bach  brigbt  day  brings  renewed  radiance 
to  tbe  sparkimg  land. 


MAKES  OLYMPIC  QUARTER  FINALS 


HON.  ANDREW  JACOBS,  JR. 

or  msiAD'A 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRSSSNTATTVES 

Tueadav.  September  5,  1972 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure 
all  Amcrieani  are  prood  ot  tbe  oatatand- 
ing  performanoes  theee  past  several  days 
by  membo-s  of  the  VS.  CMympic  team  in 
Munich.  Germany.  Axid  tbe  people  of 
Tnfllanaiiolte.  Ind^  can  take  specif 
pride  in  the  tremendooB  abilitlaa  at  native 
son  Marvin  Johnson,  a  graduate  of 
Crispui  Attucks  High  SebooL 

Last  nlgfat  Americans  bad  tbe  oppor- 
tunity to  tee  this  young  man  perform, 
with  the  grace  and  ^IH  reealUng  the- 
wtMM's  great  boxers,  ta  Ws  march  to 
the  gcdd  medal  tn  tbe  middleweight 
finals.  With  the  brilliant  coach  and 
trainer,  Mr.  Colin  Chaney  of  St.  RiU's.  in 
his  comer,  this  young  athlete  brought 
the  fans  to  their  feet  In  defeating  the 
29-year-<dd  West  German,  Ewald  Jarmer. 

I'm  sure  my  colleagw  will  indulge  my 
own  pride  in  «>««^»»y  with  tfacaa  tbe  fol- 
lowing news  item  from  this  morning's 
IndianapoliB  Star: 

Maxxb  OLTttrtc  QuAxm  Finals 

laddla-walght  Irlarvtn  Johnaon  at  Indlan- 
apoUa.  Tnd'^"*.  punished  West  Germany's 
Ewald  Jam^r  for  three  rounds  to  gain  a 
unanimous  decision  and  advance  to  the 
Olympic  boxing  quarter  finals  yastarday. 

Tbe  elghtaen-year-old  Aarerlcan  belted 
his  scar-faced  opponent  about  ths  ring  with 
a  dsQgerous  left  uppercut.  B«tt  Jojinann.  a 
southpaw,  failed  to  floor  bis  aaore  exparlsnced 
opponent.  Janasr,  twenty-nlns,  asemsd  to 
have  only  one  thing  In  mind,  to  rssrb  ths 
final  beU  without  a  knockout.  Johamom,  wbo 
won  thirty-nine  of  his  fifty-seven  previous 
fights,  gained  the  decision  on  all  five  score 
canto  by  a  wMe  margin.  Bis  next  opponent 
wlU  be  Alejandro  Montoya  of  Cuba  wbo  beat 
Brttaln-8  wnUam  Knight  by  a  second  round 
technical  knockout. 
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Xxp«dltM  oonsldentlon  of  dlgMtlr*  DU- 
eaoa  Reaearch. 

Hit.  16081  (Houae  Report  M-1108)  Nft- 
tloDAl  HMtft,  Blood  VaaMl,  Ltutg  *n<l  Blood 
Act  of  1973  (In  ConfM«no«) :  XnlwgM  tba 
authority  of  tb*  National  Ha«rt  and  Lung 
Institution  to  advanoa  tha  attack  agalnat 
heart,  blood  yMsal.  lung  and  blood  dlaaaaa. 

Coordlnataa  tha  programa  ralatlng  to  the 
reaaarch  and  treatment. 

Autborlzea  up  to  tl.3  billion  over  a  three- 
jrear  period. 

Plaoea  amphaals  on  Informing  the  public 
of  the  effect  of  reduction  of  known  rlak  fac- 
tor!. 

HJl.  144AS  (Houae  Report  03-1107)  (In 
Conference)  Communicable  Dlaeaoe  Control 
Programs;  extends  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ioa  Act  provisions  which  authorlaee  granta 
to  state  and  local  government  for  communi- 
cable disease  programs. 

Authorlaea  money  for  control  of  tuber- 
culoals,  measles,  VD,  and  other  communicable 
diseases. 

HJi.  16476  (House  Report  93-1186)  (not 
voted  on  yet)  (Passed  Houae)  Kattonal  Ad- 
visory C<unmlaalon  on  MS:  Establishes  a  Na- 
tional Advlaory  Commission  on  multiple 
scleroaia  to  determine  the  most  effective 
means  of  finding  causes  and  cures  and  treat- 
ments of  M8. 

Directs  the  study  of  the  possible  means  of 
flnanolal  rapport  to  reaearch. 

H.R.  15474  (House  Report  92-1184)  (not 
voted  on  yet)  (Passed  House)  National 
Cooley's  Anemia  Control  Act:  Establishes  a 
national  program  to  provide  support  for 
research  Into  Cooley's  Anemia. 

Sets  up  agency  to  test,  screen,  and  coun- 
sel those  susceptible. 

Distribution  set  up  for  Information  on  the 
disease. 

saiMO 

HJS.  14434  (House  Report  93-1036)  (Passed 
Houae,  pending  in  Senate )  National  Institute 
of  Aging:  National  Institute  of  Aging  is 
esUblUbed. 

Purpose — to  reaearch  the  aging  process, 
and  special  health  problems  of  the  aged. 

Allows  for  treatment  of  aged  in  mental 
health  facllitlea. 

Noise  Control  Act  of  1973  (H.R.  11031, 
H.R.  93-843)  :  Requires  all  Federal  agencies 
to  promote  noise  control. 

EPA  given  consultant  status  with  all  noise 
regxilatioDS  decisions — may  order  review  of 
lenient  regulations. 

Requires  publication  of  noise  information. 

Requires  publication  of  a  list  of  major 
products  constituting  a  noise  hazard. 

Bnablea  the  Administrator  to  set  stand- 
ards for  new  products. 

Leave  the  State  to  control  the  operation 
or  movement  of  products  covered  under  this 
statute. 

Can  request  review  of  standards  set  by 
the  VMsral  Aviation  Agency. 

Requires  labeling  of  noisy  products. 

AUowa  peiuatlas  of  up  to  $35,000  per  vio- 
lation of  noise  standards. 

Allows  cttlzsn  to  file  court  action. 

Requires  manufacturers  to  keep  record  of 
the  testa  they  run  to  check  oompllanee. 

Directs  the  Administrator  to  find  low  emis- 
sion products  and  push  for  use  by  Federal 
agenelea. 


BifUNICH  OLYMPIC  TRAGEDY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF   NXW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TueMdttif.  September  5,  1972 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  mere 
IndlgnfttlCD  and  condemnation  by  the 
Intematlocial  community  over  the  wan- 
ton slaughter  of  two  members  of  the 
Israeli  Olympic  team  and  the  seizure  oi 
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others  in  Munich  today  are  no  longer 
suflLdoit  responses  if  this  tyi>e  of  outrage 
Is  to  be  prevented  In  the  future.  The  un- 
willingness of  the  international  com- 
munity to  reepimd  in  a  meaningful  way 
to  previous  incidents  of  this  kind  Is  as 
responsible  for  the  present  tragedy  as 
the  madness  of  the  assassins  thnnselves. 

I  am  today  asking  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  advise  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  what  steps  the  United 
States  intends  to  take — itself  and  with 
other  nations — to  punish  any  govern- 
ment which  offers  sanctuary  or  encour- 
agement to  international  murderers  and 
air  pirates. 

Positive  steps  can  and  must  be  taken 
by  the  United  States,  the  United  Nations, 
and  other  individual  countries  to  end 
once  and  for  all  the  actual  or  threatened 
murder  of  totally  innocent  civilians  for 
political  or  other  purposes.  International 
accords  must  be  reached  which  provide 
for  the  mandatory  punishment  of  any 
nation  which  offers  refuge  to  interna- 
tional outlaws,  including  expulsion  from 
the  U.N.  and  stem  economic  sanctions 
by  members  of  that  body.  Anything  less 
deserves  scorn  and  condemnation  by  all 
those  throughout  the  world  who  respect 
the  sanctity  of  life  and  the  rule  of  law. 
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TAX    CREDIT    FOR    mOH    SCHOOL 
AND  GRADE  SCHOOL  TUITION 


TOO  MUCH  CONCERN 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  S,  1972 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
Judgment,  taxpayers  of  the  coimtry  are 
not  being  deceived  by  the  demagogues 
who  preach  of  tax  reform  and  who,  in 
the  same  breath,  envision  new  Govern- 
ment spending  programs. 

The  evergrowing,  costly  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy has  clearly  become  too  much 
of  a  burden  an  the  average  American. 

A  very  effective,  timely  editorial  com- 
mentary in  the  press  publications  of 
August  18,  should,  I  believe,  be  read  by 
all  the  Members,  especially  since  we  have 
all  returned  from  our  districts  and,  I  am 
sure,  are  now  aware  of  the  wrath  of  the 
taxpayers. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Too  Much  Conc*bn 

Congresswoman  Edith  Green  of  Oregon 
aslced  the  Library  of  Congress  to  compile 
the  total  amount  of  funds  a  family  could 
receive  if  that  family  took  advantage  of  all 
public  assistance  programs  available.  On  the 
basis  of  two  hypothetical  families — one  a 
mother  with  four  children  ranging  In  age 
from  preschool  to  the  coUege  level  and  the 
other  a  mother  with  eight  children  ranging 
from  preschool  to  coUege — Mrs.  Green  was 
advised  that  the  first  family  could  collect 
a  total  of  911,513  a  year  under  various  pro- 
grams of  federal  aid  rang^g  from  health 
care  to  scholarships.  The  second  family,  If 
all  available  federal  programs  were  utilized, 
could  have  an  annual  Income  of  over  931,000. 
Commented  Mrs.  Green,  "Now  for  those  peo- 
ple across  the  country  who  are  saying  this  Is 
a  government  that  does  not  have  any  con- 
cern for  the  poor  ...  I  suggest  they  look  at 
these  programs." 

A  lot  of  taxpayers  are  also  looking  at  the 
programs  and  do  not  like  what  they  see — 
a  country  that  is  being  overwhelmed  by  the 
adverse  ratio  between  producers  and  non- 
producers. 


HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

or    NKW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATIVE3 
Tuesday,  September  S.  1972 

Mr.  DUL£KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  tax  assistance  for  parents  and 
guardians  of  students  attending  non- 
public schools  is  a  subject  of  wide 
interest. 

The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  has  resumed  hearings  on  this  vi- 
tal matter  and  a  witness  at  Tuesday's 
hearing  was  Charles  J.  Ruppert  of  Buf- 
falo, N.Y..  representing  two  parents'  or- 
ganizati(xis  from  my  district. 

Mr.  Ruppert  was  the  founder  about 
three  years  ago  of  the  organization  of 
parents  of  high  school  students,  the  Par- 
ents' Coimcil  of  Independent  Schools.  He 
is  a  past  president  and  now  serves  the 
group  as  secretary.  Mr.  Ruppert  also  ap- 
peared on  behalf  of  the  i>arents  of  ele- 
mentary school  students  whose  organi- 
zation is  known  as  the  Federation  of 
Home  School  Associations. 

In  his  testimtmy,  Mr.  Ruppert  spells 
out  very  well  the  case  for  providng  a  tax 
credit  for  those  parents  of  elementary  or 
high  school  students  who  pay  tuition. 
There  are  several  suggested  formulas  for 
the  tax  credit,  Including  the  one  I  pro- 
posed last  May.  And  on  which  I  testified 
before  the  committee  on  August  17. 

The  need  for  help  for  those  families  is 
clear  and  a  tax  credit  obviously  Is  the 
best  approach.  In  view  of  the  developing 
supix>rt  for  acti(»i,  I  sun  hopeful  that  the 
committee  will  make  recommendations 
promptly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  part  of  my  remarks,  I 
include  the  text  of  Mr.  Ruppert's  excel- 
lent testimony  today: 

TKSTIMONT  of  CHABLKS  J.  RUPPEKT  AT  HeASINO 

Betobx   Hotrsc   CoMicrrm   on   Wats  and 
Means,  Sett.  5,  1973 

Mr.  Chairman,  Honorable  ladles  and  gentle- 
men: 

I  am  Charles  J.  Ruppert  and  I  am  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  Parents'  Council  of  Inde- 
pendent Schools  and  the  Federation  of  Home 
School  Associations  of  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo. 
These  organizations  represent  over  100,000 
parents  of  approximately  70,000  chUdren  in 
the  non-public  schools  in  the  Western  New 
York  area.  I  am  Secretary  and  past-President 
of  the  Parent«'  Council  of  Independent 
Schools  and  father  of  eight  children,  all  of 
whom  have  been  or  are  presently  being  edu- 
cated In  the  Buffalo  CathoUc  School  System. 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  on  the  neces- 
sity of  maintaining  freedom  of  choice  in  edu- 
cation, secondly,  the  economic  problems  af- 
flicting parents  who  exercise  this  choice  by 
sendli^g  their  chUdren  to  non-public  schools 
and,  thirdly,  the  urgent  need  for  financial 
relief  for  parents  via  some  form  of  tax  credit. 

While  our  Constitution  and  courts  have 
guaranteed  us  this  freedom  of  choice,  it  is 
more  and  more  becoming  an  economic  im- 
possibility to  exercise  this  choice.  'Hie  need 
to  preserve  this  freedom  of  choice  is  high- 
lighted by  the  fact  that  In  many  underpriv- 
ileged areas,  parents  choose  to  send  their 
children  to  non-public  schools. 

As  an  example.  In  a  recently  consolidated 
Inner  City  parochial  schocd  In  the  City  of 
Buffalo,  approximately  80%  of  the  800  stu- 
dents are  non-Catholic  and  their  parents  are 
paying  $60  per  year  to  exercise  this  freedom 
of  choice. 
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BrVXaSTTT  IN  EBUCATION 

The  non-public  schools  provide  a  diversity 
which  our  educaUonal  system  would  other- 
wise lack.  They  not  only  provide  knowledge 
but  also  a  system  of  values  which  Inform  the 
moral  and  ethical  choices  one  must  make 
throughout  his  life. 

The  more  one  appreciates  the  quality  of  ed- 
ucation provided  by  the  typical  non-pubUc 
school  the  more  urgent  their  preservation 
l>oconi€8.  In  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo,  for  ex- 
ample standard  teste  demonstrate  that  chU- 
dren in  CathoUc  elementary  schooU  exceed 
the  national  average  by  an  ever-Increasing 
margin  as  they  progress  from  kindergarten 
through  grade  eight.  This  phenomenon  oc- 
curs despite  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of 
IQg among  the  student  population  is  normal. 

Inasmuch  as  a  pluralistic  society  has  been 
psrt  and  parcel  of  thU  country  slnoe  its  very 
inception.  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that  a 
realUUc  freedom  of  choice  In  education  be 
maintained.  It  appears  that  Russia  and  the 
United  States  are  the  only  two  countries  that 
discriminate  against  non-public  schooU. 

The  economic  problems  afflicting  parents 
who  exercise  this  freedom  of  choice  of  educa- 
tion by  sending  their  children  to  non-public 
schools  continue  to  mount.  These  parents 
make  many  sacrifices  to  support  the  two 
school  systems. 

For  the  average  working  man  and  the  un- 
derprlvUeged  this  freedom  of  choice  is  fast 
disappearing.  The  inflationary  pressure  afflict- 
ing non-public  schools  with  a  resultant  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  tuition  is  fast  making 
the  exercise  of  ihU  precious  freedom  an  eco- 
nomic Impossibility  for  more  and  more  par- 
ents. 

Mothers  are  going  to  work,  fathers  are 
working  two  Jobs,  and  discrimination  is  oc- 
curring within  famUles  where  some  children 
are  sent  to  non-public  schools  and  others 
must  attend  the  public  schools  because  of  a 
shortage  in  family  funds. 

Present  unemployment  rates  of  11';  In 
Niagara  County  and  9'-,';  In  Erie  County 
serve  to  compound  these  economic  problems. 

spnirr  or  faie  flat 

All   Americans   are   enjoying    the    benefits 

produced  by  both  school  systems  but  the  fact 

that  some  Americans  are  penalized  by  exer- 

ising    this    freedom   of    choice    offends    the 

Americans  spirit  of  fair  play. 

Tot  example.  It  costs  the  Catholic  com- 
munity in  New  York  State  approximately 
»17a  mlUlon  a  year  to  operate  the  parochial 
schools.  In  New  York  State  alone,  It  would 
cost  taxpayers  over  9400  million  to  absorb  the 
students  in  these  schools. 

In  the  span  of  five  years,  it  has  been  nec- 
essary to  increase  tuition  In  our  diocesan  high 
schooU  from  9150  to  9400,  further  Increases 
In  tuition  are  Inevitable.  More  and  more,  the 
average  family  can  no  longer  afford  to  send 
their  children  to  non-public  schools. 

The  average  per  pupil  cost  in.  the  Buffalo 
Diocese  in  9216  In  the  elementary  schools  and 
9560  in  the  secondary  schools.  This  Is  well 
l>elow  the  average  per  pupil  expenditure  of 
91,400  In  New  York  State's  public  schools  Ob- 
viously, a  tax  credit  of  only  a  few  hundred 
dollars  would  help  restore  balance  to  our 
plural  educational  system. 

BECOMMKNDS    TAX    CaEOIT 

It  is  therefore  our  recommendation  that 
some  form  of  tax  credit  be  given  directly  to 
the  parents.  It  is  my  understanding  that  over 
fifty  tax  credit  bUls  have  been  submitted  to 
this  Committee  and  it  is  our  hope  and  prayer 
that  you  wUl  see  fit  to  recommend  one  that 
most  suits  our  immediate  needs. 

It  is  also  our  recommendation  that  tax 
credit  for  tuition  be  extended  only  to  the  par- 
ents whose  children  attend  schools  meeting 
State  and  Federal  educational  standards  and 
conforming  to  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1984. 
All  the  non-public  schools  represented  by 
our  organizations  have  been  approved  by  the 
New  York  Education  Department. 
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It  Is  not  our  Intention,  now  or  In  the  fu- 
ture, to  expect  government  to  support  the  en- 
tire cost  of  ttUtlon  for  non-pubUc  schools. 
However,  we  must  keep  in  mind  that  time  Is 
of  the  ewence  and  too  litUe  or  too  late  could 
be  chaotic. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  thank  thU  Committee 
for  your  interest  and  concern  and  I  trust  you 
wUl  submit  a  tax  credit  bUl  that  will  enable 
UB  to  maintain  our  freedom  of  choice  in  edu- 
cation. 


BEN  CHERNER— A  GREAT  LOSS  FOR 
ALABAMA 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

or    ALABAMA 

IN    THE    HOUSE    OP   REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  September  5,  1972 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Stete 
of  Alabama  lost  a  great  public  servant  in 
the  vmtimely  death  of  Ben  Chemer  on 
August  27.  A  two  term  member  of  the 
Alabama  Legislature,  he  was  one  of  its 
acknowledged  leaders.  Whatever  Ben 
Chemer  participated  in,  he  did  so  with 
enthusiasm   and   ability. 

It  was  a  privilege  for  me  to  have  known 
him  well  as  a  friend,  and  I  know  that  he 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  all. 

I  include  in  tlie  Record  two  articles 
appearing  recently  in  the  Bessemer  News 
and  the  Birmingham  Post -Her  aid: 

I  Prom  the  Bessemer  News,  Aug.  27.  1972) 
Bennett    Chebner 

Bessemer  people  who  had  worked  with 
Bennett  Chemer  on  local-level  projects  knew 
we  had  something  special  In  this  young  man 

And  the  shock  waves  that  erupted  here  at 
his  untimely,  sudden  death  Sunday  after- 
noon were  felt  in  the  four  corners  of  the 
slate,  as  he  had  made  his  unusual  talent  for 
getting  things  done  known  statewide  in  his 
tenure  a.s  a  member  of  the  Legislature. 

Such  a  pity  that  such  a  brainy,  knowl- 
edgeable man  as  Ben  Chemer  was  taken  by 
death,  at  barely  half  of  hU  Biblically-allotted 
three  score  and  ten  years. 

He  never  sought  pubUclty,  although  he  was 
thankful  for  what  he  got,  and  thus  It  may 
be  that  many  Bessemer  citizens  probably  are 
not  aware  of  the  really  effective  civic  work 
he  did  for  us. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  be  was  busy  pro- 
moting a  "Sell  Bessemer  "  plan  to  create  an 
Industrial  park  at  the  new  airport,  he  being 
a  member  of  the  Airport  and  Industrial  Park 
Authority. 

The  other  projects  In  which  Mr.  Cherner 
was  Interested,  business  and  civic,  are  too 
numerous  to  mention  here,  but  it  can  truth- 
fully be  said  these  Interests  covered  an  ex- 
tremely wide  and  varied  area. 

Ben-8  abUity  to  see  through  extraneous 
matters  to  the  core  of  a  problem  was  perhaps 
his  greatest  asset.  Our  city,  our  state,  can  ill 
afford  to  lose  such  a  promising  mind  coupled 
with  unusual  ability. 

No  man  is  irreplaceable,  of  course,  but  Ben 
Cherner  comes  close. 

As  Shakespeare  wrote:  "Now  cracks  a  noble 
heart  Good  night,  sweet  prince." 

I  Prom  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald. 
Axig    27,  1972) 
Ben  Chebneb 
Although  he  was  a  very  modern  model  of 
a  legislator.  State  Rep.  Ben  Cherner.  whose 
sudden  death  on  Sunday  diminishes  this  en- 
tire community,  was  an  exemplar  of  the  best 
of    all    the    old    time    traditions    of    public 
service. 

For  one  thing.  Mr.  Cherner  was  proijably 
as  hard-wcM-klng  a  Legislator  as  has  ever  sat 
In  the  state  capltol.  He  also  was  as  well  In- 
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formed  on  pubUc  affairs  In  general  and  the 
operation  of  the  State  Legislature  In  par- 
ticular as  any  legislator  In  memory. 

Candldtrtss  sssk  pttblle  aOoe  tat  a  variety 
of  reasons,  personal  and  otherwlae.  Generally, 
however,  most  of  th«m  will  say  that  they 
merely  seek  only  an  opportunity  to  serve 
Ben  Cherner  said  that,  too.  when  he  first  ran 
for  the  Legislature.  What  net  him  so  distinc- 
tively apart  was  that  he  resUy  did  seek  an 
opportunity  to  mtrr:  And  he  did  serve  well 

Reporters  and  other  obaervers  of  the  Legis- 
lature soon  learned  that  U  they  wanted  to 
understand  a  piece  of  legislation  or  a  course 
of  action  they  would  be  wtse  to  check  with 
Ben  Chemer.  He  always  knew.  Prom  his  first 
day  In  the  Legislature  he  made  it  his  busi- 
ness to  understand  every  proposition  made 
to  the  Legislature  and  to  determine  tor  him- 
self a  course  of  action  which.  In  his  opinion, 
would  best  serve  the  p«ap\t  of  Jefferson 
County. 

A  fine  Intelligence  and  a  creative  spirit  dis- 
tinguished ail  of  Ben  Chemer's  service  in  the 
State  Legislature.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
his  feUow  legislators  and  by  all  whom  he  rep- 
resented so  weU.  It  cannot  be  said  of  many 
but  it  certainly  can  be  said  of  Ben  Cherner. 
he  left  hlB  community  and  his  state  better 
than  he  found  them  and  his  example  of 
service  should  inspire  office  seekers  for  a  long 
time  to  came 


ARAB  TERRORISTS  STRIKE  AGAIN 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF    NEW    JXBSZT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  5,  1972 

Mr  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shock 
has  worn  off  a  bit  now  The  cruel  message 
of  this  morning's  radio  commentator  has 
ended:  ITie  initial  attack  occurred  at 
4 :  30  a.m. ;  the  IsraeU  wrestling  coach  was 
immediately  killed:  an  additional  team 
member  was  fatally  wounded;  all  14 
members  of  the  IsraeU  CMympic  team  are 
being  held  hostage.  The  captors  have 
stated  that  if  their  demands  are  not  met. 
one  hostage  will  be  killed  every  2  hours 
The  Black  September  terrorist  orga- 
nization, the  most  violent  of  all  Pales- 
tinian groups,  has  acknowledged  re- 
sponsibility for  these  acts.  Once  a«rain. 
Arab  terrorists  have  taken  innocent  lives 
and  used  them  as  objects  for  protest  and 
for  pawn. 

The  Bonn  cabinet  has  aheady  met  and 
stated  that  they  will  come  through  with 
all  demands  asked  of  them.  They  have 
offered  money  for  the  ransom  of  these 
Israeli  prisoners  but  their  offer  has  been 
coldly  truned  down.  I  am  told  that  seven 
of  the  hostages  were  former  inmates  in 
concentration  camps  a  few  miles  from 
where  this  morning's  injustice  took 
place. 

Prime  Minister  Golda  Meir  has  called 
for  the  suspension  of  the  Olympic  games. 
Early  this  afternoon  her  request  was 
granted. 

I  am  deeply  distressed  and  extreme!}' 
frustrated  by  this  brutal  behavior.  What- 
ever terrorist  activitieB  take  place,  no 
action,  no  settlement  has  yet  been  strong 
enough  to  stop  the  Palestinian  destruc- 
tion of  hfe.  I  pray  tost  an  end  to  this  un- 
fair method  of  resdlvtag  dlflerenc«  while 
I  remain  with  all  the  world  ajxiooriy 
awaiting  further  news  of  this  horrid 
situation. 
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WHY  WE  SEEVE 


HON.  JOHN  BUCHANAN 

or  «i.«»«M» 
IN  THE  HOU88  OF  RBPRBSBNTATIVES 

Tuesday.  SepUtnber  5.  1972 
Mr  BTJCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  durtog 
the  Fourtli  of  Jiily  lestlvKles  in  Blrmtag- 
ham.  Ala.,  a  city  which  it  Is  my  priv- 
ilege to  wpreMnt  to  the  CoDgjt^.  Brig. 
am.  R.  C.  Cartwrlght.  one  of  thJ«  Na- 
tion's finert  military  offloers,  ddlrered 
an  outetoadtew  addreaa  which  weU  an- 
sw«n  tlM  ■trident  voloe  ot  cynictem  to 
the  United  Slates. 

Cteneral  Cmrtwright  is  currenUy  as- 
sistant commander  of  the  3rd  Infan^ 
Dlvlakn.  now  aUtioned  to  Oermany.  He 
hfdda  an  AB.  dNPrce  from  San  Fnociaeo 
State  CaUece  and  an  M£.A.  from  Uie 
XJotm^tr  at  Mleaowl.  The  general  has 
a  dlsttofiwied  record  In  Vietnam,  hav- 
ing served  as  commander  of  the  IO8U1 
Artmeiy  Group  sUtioned  along  the  De- 
miUtarlaed  Zone  and  later  as  deputy 
commandtag  officer  of  the  VB.  Anny 
Support  Command  at  Cam  Ranh  Bay. 
Prior  to  his  current  assignment,  he  was 
special  assistant  to  the  ComptroUer  of 
the  Array  In  Wasbtagton,  where  he  was 
Director  of  Management.  Review,  and 
Analy^. 

GMneral  Cartwrighfs  words  of  en- 
couragement are  particularly  fitting  in 
this  day  when  we  hear  pr«>het6  of  gloom 
conttouaUy  expounding  about  this  Na- 
tion's problems.  The  address  of  this  dis- 
ttogoisiied  black  American  potots  to  a 
hope  tor  the  futare,  whk*i  so  many  to 
our  cowitry  feel  today,  and  to  a  spirit 
which  n«»t  be  kept  alive  if  we  are  to 
conqaer  the  problems  we  face. 

I  tachide  the  text  of  Oeneral  Cart- 
wrighrs  remarks,  because  they  rep««ent 
but  anottier  amect  of  what  is  right  with 
America:  , 

Wkt   WK  aXMTK 

(By  Brig.  Oen.  B.  C.  C»rtwrlght) 
CongTMBinkn  Buch*n«B.  dlatlngnlshed 
K\iesta.  Md  imcabtn  ot  Wa»C-TV  aodlemce. 
It  ia  a  atettnet  bonor  to  be  bmn  tod»y  to 
raprvMiit  tiM  army  In  tblt  outstaiKUnc  4tb  of 
juJy  c»i»be%Uon.  Doitag  my  Army  c*re«r.  I 
h»Te  uMa.  in»ny  4tb  of  July  celebr»tlan»-- 
but  none  like  this.  It  Is  moat  Impressive  and 
I  am  proud  to  be  •  part  of  It.  I  congraunate 
the  city  of  BtrmlBgliam  and  station  WBRC 
for  thU  truly  Oas  eflMt. 

nytog  hare  ftom  Eniope  yeaterday.  on  my 
way  to  Blrmliwluun.  I  looked  down  on  tbls 
great  la&d  of  oura  through  the  window  of 
the  plane.  I  saw  the  green  farmlands— the 
cities   and   towna— the   beautiful   hUls   and 

woods and  the  lakes  and  streams  as  they 

pmssed   beneath  the  plane.   And  I  couldn't 
help  but  recsai  those  great  poetic  lines: 
Breathes  there  a  man  with  soul  so  dead 
Who  never  to  himself  has  said 
ThU  la  my  own — my  nattre  land ! 


These  lines  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  are  to  me 
what  this  celebration  Is  aU  about.  We  are 
saying  that  we  are  prtmd  of  our  great  coun- 
trr-weua  to  b«  »  part  of  It.  It  la  our  coun- 
trw-^  batts  or  wocae.  And  It  U  thla  un- 
ilifliMilifci  faaUi«  of  prtdB  and  patrtoUam  that 
we  iiuisw  today. 

^^..Mi^nm  bavs  always  bad  this  feeling  of 
pride  In  our  land— from  our  beginning  days 
as  a  colonT.  Wa  bare  bad  to  make  our  own 
dMttny,  and  often  against  heavy  odds.  To 
reesOl  a  llt«e  of  Oie  flavor  of  tboee  earty  days, 
a    prominent    Englishman    named    Samuel 
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Johnson  said  in  March  1T75,  "The  American 
CcAonlsto  an  a  race  of  convicts  and  ought  to 
be  thankful  Tor  anything  we  allow  them  short 
ctf  hanging."  Thla  was  the  prevailing  attitude 
among  our  British  rulers  at  the  time. 

It  Is  small  wonder  that  American  Col- 
onist*—patriots  like  Qeorge  Washington,  Jel- 
feraon,  Adams.  Hancock  and  many  others- 
reacted  negaUvaiy  to  the  British  vlew^  and  to 
British  actions.  In  June  of  1T78,  the  Con- 
tinental  Congress  passed   a   resolution   that 

said,  ,  f 

••Resolved  that  six  companies  of  expert 
riflemen  be  ralaed  In  PenaayivanU,  two  In 
Maryland  and  two  In  Virginia:  that  each 
company   consist   of   a  capUln.   three    lieu- 

tenanu.  four  "^^e***^  fP'JL.^'^SS!]!  nri 
drumnwr  or  trumpeter  and  sixty-eight  pri- 
vates; that  each  company  as  soon  as  com- 
plete ahaU  march  and  Join  the  Army  near 
Boston,  there  to  be  employed  "  If^J,  '": 
fantry  under  tha  command  of  the  Chiet 
SQldlir  of  the  Army."  With  this  reaoluUon, 

the  United  States  Army  was  born .  

Ftom  this  humble  beginning,  the  Ar™y— 
lacking  in  auppllea.  In  manpower.  In  food  and 
,;;^^^B__even  In  shoes— In  fact,  lacking  In 
J^mhlng  but  eoorage  and  forUtude— went 
on  to  foKse  the  British  to  aurrender  at  York- 
town  in  17S1.  . 

In  the  years  that  foUowed,  the  Army  and 
our  alater  services  whoee  repreaenUtlves  are 
here  on  the  platform  with  me  today,  have 
compiled  a  magnificent  record  protectmg  the 
American  people  and  the  American  way  oT 
life  from  Its  foreign  enemlee.  We  exist  for 
one  purpoae-to  serve  tha  American  people 
in  defenaa  of  their  liberty  and  fn»edom.  As 
one  of  our  senior  leaders  said,  'The  Army 
belongs  to  the  people,  and  it  Is  made  up  of 
the  people.  It  draws  Its  offlcera  and  soldiers 
from  every  walk  of  life— from  every  i^  of 
America.  Tbe  Army-and  all  of  the  Armed 
Servlcaa— are  cross  sections  of  American  lUe. 

In  today's  world.  The  Armed  Servlcea  are 
stationed  across  the  United  States,  and 
around  the  world,  protecting  our  precious 
freedoms.  The  Seventh  Army  in  Burope  U 
one  of  these  units.  It  U  part  of  NATC^the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  NATO 
is  the  mUltary  shield  In  which  Army,  Navy 
and  Air  units  of  the  United  States  combine 
with  forces  from  14  other  nations  against  the 
threat  of  Comjnunlst  aggreeelon.  The  Third 
Infantry  EWvlBton,  of  which  I  am  a  part, 
is  one  of  the  four  and  one-third  VS.  divi- 
sions in  Burope  making  up  part  of  t»»«J'A'r^ 
shield.  We  are  there  to  protect  the  United 
States.  We  are  there  because  it  Is  cheaper, 
easier  and  safer  to  protect  our  country  from 
east  of  the  Rhine  River— working  together 
with  the  Joint  forces  of  14  other  naUons— 
than  It  would  be  to  do  It  alone,  from  some- 
where on  the  eastern  coast  of  America. 

The  Third  Infantry  Division  Is  called  the 
"Mame  Ertvlslon"  because  of  Its  unyielding 
defense  of  a  sector  along  the  Mame  River 
dxirtng  World  War  One.  Through  more  than 
60  years — and  three  major  wars— the  Mame 
Division  has  compiled  a  combat  record  un- 
surpassed In  American  military  history,  as 
attested  by  the  49  Marnemen  who  have  won 
their  nation's  highest  award,  the  Medal  ol 
Honor. 

Today,  In  Europe  we  are  In  a  constant  sute 
of  combat  readiness  as  part  of  the  deterrent 
to  the  spread  of  Communism.  ThU  caUs  for 
highly  motivated,  well  trained  soldiers,  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  freedom.  These  men 
reflect  In  their  professionalism  and  pride  the 
finest  spirit  of  our  American  life. 

As  symbols  of  this  commitment  of  service 
to  you,  two  Mame  men  are  here  with  me 
today.  Staff  Sergeant  Stanley  P  Lowry.  who 
is  holding  tba  Third  Division  flag  with  Its 
26  battto  streamers  and  3  Presidential  Unit 
Citations  »B  a  native  of  Birmingham.  Staff 
Sergeant  James  A.  Miller,  holding  the  na- 
tional colors.  Is  a  native  of  Sumter.  South 
Carolina.  Theae  outstanding  noncommis- 
sioned officers  are   two  of  your  represents - 
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tlves  In  Evirope,  protecting  your  freedom — 
and  you  have  every  right  to  ba  proud  of 
them  today— *nd  o«  all  of  the  soMlera,  saUors 
and  airmen  who  are  nsannlng  the  outpoats  of 
freedom  here  and  ovwaeaa. 

Birt  pride  Is  not  eoo^igh — and  the  mUltary 
cannot  do  everything.  For  we  have  some 
problems  in  America  that  mu«*  be  faced.  I 
have  read  many  statements  tbat  America  U 
in  reta  trouble.  And  I  muat  admit  that  In 
some  waya.  It  seems  true.  OW  Olory  has  never 
fallen  so  cloae  to  earth.  Some  o«  <snr  etnbas- 
slee  and  installations  have  been  Moned  and 
attacked,  we've  been  involved  in  a  number 
of  conflicts  on  foreign  aoQ.  Our  young  men 
have  died  for  ideals  whicb  dont  seem  to 
mean  mweb  to  some  Amertoana. 

The  truth  Is,  Amerlca'e  real  trouble  doesn't 
lie  In  the  rice  paddles  of  VletMun,  In  the 
maeees  of  China  or  the  eadlesa  turmoU  of 
the  Middle  «a»t.  Car  real  trouble  lies  In 
places  like  the  playgrounds  of  St.  liouta,  the 
hlUslde  tBAnalona  of  Saa  Itanclsoo  and  the 
alums  of  Chicago.  A  dlaeaw  la  slowly  eating 
at  the  Uvea  of  Americans  to  the  anaU  towns 
—and  In  the  Wg  Induaftrtal  cities  like  Bir- 
mingham. The  dlaeaae  is  cytilelma— a  lack  of 

This  U  the  age  of  the  cynhs— "The  man 
who  knows  the  price  of  everything  and  the 
value  of  nothing",  as  Oscar  Wilde  once  said. 
It  la  the  year  of  the  anbelle»ni     the  era  of 
doubt.  We've  killed  all  our  aaered  eowa,  ever- 
expoeed  our  faults  and  deataroyed  many  of  the 
Images— and  there  is  nothing  much  left  to 
reepect-^too  little  old  fajteloned  love  of  coun- 
try  God  and  family.  There  are  people  who 
stare  at  their  shodacee  when  the  national 
anthem  Is  played.  They  don't  want  to  be  seen 
at  a  poUtlcal  raUy,  or  a  town  ball  meeting. 
Other  people  are  no*  sure  they  want  to  be 
caught  with  their  eyea  cloaed  during  public 
prayer.  Oar  bexx>ea  are  often  the  bad  guya 
who  get  away  with  thlnga.  And  patriotism— 
pride   in   otir   country,   the   old,   band  over 
heart,  flag  waving,  slngtng  patriotism  Is  fast 
going  out  of  style— It's  embMrraealng.  Our 
form  of  govenament  la  the  mwe:  we  stUl 
say  America  stands  for  the  aame  things;  the 
fundamentals    haven't    changed— we    have, 
you  and  I.  To  prove  It,  next  time  at  a  gather- 
ing, ask  someone  to  sing  America  and  see 
wh*t  happens. 

Our  enemies  know  this,  for  they  have  seen 
the  pictures  In  the  papers  and  on  TV,  of  the 
discontented  marching  around  the  country. 
They  bave  dlstortod  and  blown  up  our  mis- 
takes,   and    they   bave    been   driving   steel 
wedges  Into  the  wall  of  our  solidarity.  They 
say,   dont    attack    America— wear   It    do^ 
gradually  and  It  will  eventually  fall  of  Its 
own  corruption.  This  sneering  cynicism,  once 
stamped  out  by  the  bloody  feet  of  a  tattered 
Continental  Army  In  177«,  has  risen  again. 
This  dany  "let  George  do  If  attitude  lights 
the  way  for  the  Viet  Cong  In  the  swampy 
Jungles  of  Vietnam.  This  "better  Red  than 
dead"  cancer  may  be  more  dangerous  than 
all  ttie  Communist  mortar  shells,  for  It  kills 
the  spirit  and  vitality  of  America.  Democracy 
Is  a  frail  and  fragile  Instrument,  made  of 
hope,  prayer,  confidence  and  American  In- 
genuity—and  held  together  by  pride,  and  4th 
of  July  patriotism- and  It  Is  In  danger  today^ 
But  I  do  not  want  to  sound  like  a  prophet 
of  doom  and  gloom,  because  I  reaUy  am  not. 
I  tblnk  America  wUl  come  out  of  this  perloo 
of  cynicism— In  the  long  run  of  our  history. 
It  wUl  seem  as  a  abort  temporary  detour  on 
our  road  of  progreas. 

In  fact.  I  think  our  best  days  are  stm 
ahead  of  us — for  several  reasons.  One  Is  that 
we  have  Identified  our  national  problems 
ni,w.  We  know  wbat  tbey  are;  ecology,  pol- 
lution, quality  edijcatloa.  elvU  rigbtt, 
iioverty  and  the  rest.  The  problems  are  out 
on  the  table.  We  can  talk  abuut  them,  and 
wp  do— and  thla  la  the  vital  first  step.  And, 
v/€  are  moving  to  soiutlona— not  always 
quick  or  easy  solutions— crften  halting  and 
unsure,  with  much  noise  and  debate.  »«*  we 
f.rc   shouldering  our  burdens   and   moving 
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a^in  In  the  right  direction— and  we  will 

succeed.  .         . ,  , 

Just  as  Important,  we  have  good  material 
to  work  vrith.  This  younger  generation,  the 
••now  generation",  ta  the  finest  we  have  pro- 
duced. When  thsy  are  given  meaningful  Jobe 
to  be  done — and  provided  with  good  leader- 
shlp-^and  respect  for  their  effort  and  their 
Kjtee— they  cannot  be  surpassed.  I  see  them 
every  day  in  the  Army,  and  I  know  you  can 
depend  on  them  when  It  counts.  They  are 
guperb— and  they  wUl  help  us  solve  these  na- 
tional problems  better  than  we  could  ever  do 
by  ourselves. 

Finally  let  me  observe  that  our  national 
gr.irlt — our  sense  of  concern  for  our  country 
and  lU  people — Is  returning.  I  sense  it  In  my 
daUy  contacts  and  In  my  travels.  The  spirit 
of  the  70's  was  so  weU  stated  by  President 
John  Kennedy  when  he  said,  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you;  ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country".  I  see  this  spirit  ex- 
piessed  In  many  forma.  It  Is  on  the  rise  and 
It  will  pull  us  through. 

Tse,  America's  future  is  bright — brighter 
than  ever  before.  And  In  the  America  of  the 
futtire,  we  will  pause  on  future  4th  of  Julys — 
aad  In  the  noble  words  of  our  song,  "Amer- 
tca  the  Beautiful",  we  shall  look  across  our 
■paclous  skies,  our  amber  waves  of  grain,  our 
purple  mountain  majestlee,  and  we  will 
know  that  God  has  truly  shed  his  grace  on 
our  country — and  crowned  our  good  with 
brotherhood — with  peace — with  pride  In  our 
country — from  sea  to  shining  sea 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

or    MASSACirDSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  September  5,  1972 

Mr.  HARRINOTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President's  recent  veto  of  the  Corpcra- 
tlcm  for  Public  Broadcasting  appropria- 
tions bill  may  have  dealt  a  damaging 
blow  to  the  Important  and  innovative 
cultural  and  educational  programing 
provided  by  public  TV.  One  of  the  lead- 
ing noncommercial  stations,  WOBH  in 
Boston,  detailed  the  extensive  cutbacks 
It  wUl  have  to  make,  both  in  program 
quality  and  quantity.  Such  a  result  is  the 
product  of  the  long  line  of  administration 
efforts  to  undermine  freedom  of  the  press 
in  this  Nation. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  read  the  in- 
serted articles  from  the  Boston  Globe. 
One  of  them  reveals  the  problems  facing 
public  television  in  Boston  and  many 
other  cities  in  the  wake  of  the  veto.  The 
other  is  an  editorial  examining  the  im- 
pact of  President  Nixon's  action  on  the 
future  of  noncommercial  televisicm. 

The  articles  follow : 
NnoN   V«To   or    Public    BaoADCAsmfo    Bili. 

Sken  Leaunc  To  SavKBX  Channei.  2  Cdt- 

MtlCK. 

(By  Percy  Shaln) 

A  severe  cutback  In  broadcasting  activity 
will  become  necessary  at  WGBH-TV  (Chan- 
nel 3)  as  a  result  of  President  Nixon's  veto  of 
the  $16fi  mlUlon  appropriations  bill  for  pub- 
lic broadcasting.  It  was  revealed  last  night. 

Old  shows  will  be  reduced  In  episodes  and 
new  shows  wlU  never  get  off  the  ground  be- 
cause ot  the  action,  David  O.  Ives,  Ch.  3  presi- 
dent, aald  in  a  statement  Issued  from  his 
island  home  on  Nauabon. 

At  the  aame  time.  Rep.  Torbert  MacDonald, 
eltatnnan  ot  the  House  subcommittee  on 
oonmranlcatloiia,  blasted  the  last-minute 
▼•to  as  an  "Incredible  sacrifice  of  the  pubUc's 
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Interest  on  the  attar  o<  partisan  poUtles.  De- 
q>lte  mxon'a  shallow  protaeUtlons  I  am 
abaolutely  oonvlnoed  tbat  this  Administra- 
tion has  decided  that  their  Intersets  will  best 
be  passed  by  muaallng  the  voice  of  public 
broadcasting  directly." 

"WOBH  has  been  very  active  In  developing 
plans  for  new  programming — exciting  plans 
dependent  on  Federal  funding,"  aald  Ives. 
"Now  those  plans  must  be  shelved,  for  how 
long  we  Just  don't  know. 

'•Of  those  programs  WOBH  U  currently 
producing  for  the  national  audience  of  the 
PBS  network,  we  are  already  OMistralned  by 
limited  funds  to  less  than  a  full  season's  run. 
At  present  our  grant  support  for  The  Advo- 
cates extends  to  no  more  than  2fl  programs — 
the  shortest  season  for  this  series  In  four 
years  on  national  television.  Zoom,  which  was 
a  runaway  success  this  season.  Is  assured  of 
only  3S  new  programs — far  abort  of  the  year- 
round  service  It  should  be. 

••Perhaps  more  damaging  Is  the  blow  to 
totally  new  programs.  WOBH  has  developed  a 
number  of  series  that  would  be  pioneering  In 
their  fields.  Some  of  them  bave  already 
reached  the  stage  of  pilots. 

"Two  In  particular  were  virtually  certain 
of  being  funded.  If  the  CPB's  (Corporation 
for  Public  Broadcasting)  ^proprlatlon  for 
this  fiscal  year  had  been  at  least  somewhere 
in  the  (66  to  $66  million  range. 

"One  of  these  new  program  projects  would 
launch,  here  In  Boston,  a  permanent  first  rate 
production  unit  for  the  making  of  sclence- 
documentarlee,  chUdren's  series,  and  even 
some  co-productions  with  the  foreign  broad- 
casters whose  achievements  In  science  far 
outshadow  anything  American  television, 
short  of  moon  shot  coverage,  has  ever  mus- 
tered. 

"Another  new  program  project  Jeopardlaed 
by  the  veto  would  be  a  fresh,  dramatic  and 
useful  weekly  treatment  of  the  causes  and 
curses  of  crime  In  our  cities. 

"Locally,  moreover,  this  setback  will  hurt 
our  news  and  public  affairs  programming 
most.  We  have  been  counting  on  an  Increased 
annual  CPB  grant  for  community  services  to 
help  make  up  the  difference  In  support  for 
the  Reporters  when  the  Pord  Poundatlons's 
partial  grant  for  this  new  local  news  opera- 
tion ceases  as  of  Aug.  31 . 


Threat  to  Educational  TV 

It  has  been  argiied  that  government  financ- 
ing of  televlalcMi,  even  on  a  partial  scale.  In- 
volves the  aame  rlaks  as  woiild  government 
subsidy  (rf  an  otherwise  free  press.  What  gov- 
ernment gives,  government  can  take  away 
(as  Prealdent  Nlzon  now  has  done),  and 
therein  Ilea  the  constant  threat  of  control. 

There  Is  something  In  this.  And  In  the  radio 
and  television  Industry  the  threat  of  control 
and  hence  of  government  suppreaalon  of  all 
criticism  Is  aggravated  by  licensing  laws. 

What  needs  to  be  m^haalsed,  however,  in 
assessing  President  Nixon's  last  minute  veto 
of  a  two-year,  $166  million  appropriation  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  Is 
that  public,  or  educational,  TV  magnificently 
serves  one  of  the  main  purposes  <rf  the  land- 
grant  colleges  established  by  the  Morrill  Act 
110  years  ago.  There  can  be  no  sound  criticism 
of  them,  and  no  President  has  dared  to  Un- 
povMlah  them. 

•A  nation  that  acts  by  the  will  and  Judg- 
ment of  the  pec^e,"  aald  the  author  of  the 
land-grant  ooUege  act.  Rep.  Justin  Smith 
Morrill,  of  Vermont,  "must  make  available 
to  the  people  the  knowledge  and  spirit  of  the 
clvUlzatlon  they  are  expected  to  sustain  and 
develop."  This  Is  precisely  what  public  TV 
has  been  doing. 

The  Carnegie  Commission  paraphrased  the 
tforrUl  pbllosc^by  when  It  fostered  the  Pub- 
lic Broadcasting  Act  of  1987,  setting  up  the 
system  under  which  such  pubUc  service  sta- 
tions as  Boston's  superb  WOBH,  better 
known,  perhaps,  as  Ohannti  Two,  operate  to- 
day. Prealdent  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  also  said 
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much  title  ■una  thing  In  bis  State  of  the 
Union  masaage  In  January  ot  tbat  year: 

"We  must  develop  educaUonal  ttfevlslon 
Into  a  vital  pubUe  raaourea  to  enrich  our 
booMs.  educate  our  families  and  to  provide 
asalstahoe  in  our  oUaarooms." 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  PreekleBt  has  not  auoceeded  In  wreck- 
ing PuMIe  TV  entirely— not  yet,  anyway 
There  are  still  foundation  granu  and  indi- 
vidual donations.  And  at  the  last  minute,  the 
Senate  Joined  the  Bouse  in  passing  a  reaolu- 
Uon to  keep  It  going  at  the  preaent  level  of 
funding — $38  mlUlon — pending  new  legisla- 
tion. But  serloua  question  lenalns  aa  to  why 
he  tried  at  all,  especially  In  view  of  the  Con- 
gresa's  overwhelming  support  <rf  the  project — 
the  House  i4>proved  the  appraprlatlon  366 
to  68  and  the  Benats.  83  to  1.  surely  enough 
to  override  the  veto. 

He  Is  otmvlnced,  the  Prealdent  aald  in  his 
veto  oMasage,  that  "the  proMems  posed  by 
Government  financing  of  a  public  broadcast 
system  are  much  greater  than  orlglnaUy 
thought." 


DR.    MELVIN    R.    PQSTON— OPTOM - 
ETBIST  OP  THE  YEAR 


HON.  JEROME  R.  WALDIE 

or  CALiroamA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RgPRESENTATlVES 

Tueaday.  September  S,  1972 

Mr.  WALDIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
July  1972  Optometrlc  World,  there 
appeared  an  article  praising  a  constitu- 
ent of  mine.  Dr.  Marvin  R.  Poston,  an 
optometrist  from  Danville,  Calif. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  place  this  article  in  the  Conorbssional 
Recors. 
Db.    MABvnf    PoeroM,    PiasT    Black    To    Be 

Named  "OtTOMwnuar  or  tke  Teas"  bt  AOA 

Dr.  Marvin  B.  Poston.  a  prominent,  black, 
Oakland,  Calif.,  dtlsen  and  optometrist,  was 
named  the  1873  national  "Optometrist  of  the 
Year"  by  the  Anoerlcan  Optometrlc  Associa- 
tion. He  la  the  first  black  to  be  so  honored 
in  AOA  history. 

The  honor,  in  recognition  of  Dr  Poston* 
public  service  oontrlbutlODs  to  his  commu- 
nity and  profession,  waa  announced  at  a  76th 
anniversary  tribute  and  awards  evening  held 
as  part  of  the  association's  annual  congress 
In  St.  Louis,  Mo.  More  than  3,000  optome- 
trists and  their  guests  attended  the  function. 

The  national  award  of  the  17  300- member 
association,  which  represents  the  nation's 
largest  vlalon  care  profaaalon,  follows  X>t. 
Poeton's  selection  as  the  California  "Optom- 
etrist of  the  Tear"  In  March.  He  was  the 
first  black  ever  given  the  honor  In  California. 

A  resident  of  Danville.  Calif..  Dr.  Poston 
has  practiced  optometry  In  downtown  Oak- 
land for  over  31  years. 

One  of  his  major  tntereeta  has  been  youth 
and  he  baa  devoted  many  hours  to  bis  work 
with  the  Alameda  County  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Committee.  He  has  served  as  pres- 
ident of  the  Northwest  Branch  of  the  Tounir 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  aa  a  mem 
her  of  the  board  of  directors  trf  the  Oakland 
area  YMCA.  He  Is  also  a  member  of  th« 
board  of  dlrectcffs  and  Minority  Adoption 
Committee  at  the  Children's  Home  Society 
of  Northern  California. 

Concerned  with  the  renewal  of  his  urban 
community.  Dr.  Poetcm  has  served  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  the  Oakland  Council  fcM' 
Social  Planning  and  aa  a  naember  of  the 
DanvUla  Renewal  Oorporatlon.  He  Is  dtreotor 
of  the  Oakland/Tuknoka  (Japan)  Sister 
City  Committee  and  Is  an  active  member  of 
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%h»  0»klma4  KAAOP.  «M  OtaOMH^  Botwy 
Club,  th»  ^>omc4  c€  dtavoton  <*  tl»  Oontra 
C08t«  OouB«y  TO^iutLlnla  Awnnlartna.  and 
the  AfrtMkn  MatlMMlMk  l^lw^^Cburch. 

Dr  Pcwtoa  luM  *••■  M»  wganmng  mem- 
ber of  ftt  l«Mt  ft»w  major  *»«l«»  «)«•  P«>- 
Er^ms  111  the  B«y  Are*  and  throughout  Call- 
foml*.  ThiM*  IttClWto  UM  W«t  Oakland 
Heklth  OrtMip.  wbM«  b*  to  »lo«  prei«»nt  and 
chalrinwi  of  U>e  OMiar-*  eya  gwHip:  **>« 
ChUdrwii  Vlaloii  Cantwr  of  tba  Saat  Bay. 
vision  9er«ealnc  protrania  lor  Um  Bart  Bay 
Skili  Cvktmr.  and  tha  Oamocnia  VUton 
Sffvioe.  a  prapatd  Tlaton  oara  idan  ooverin* 
owr  700XM>e  «llcliile  pijrtlolpaott  In  OaU- 
(omla. 

Dr.  Paaton  luui  aervad  aa  eo-eholrinim  or 
tba  MatTtU  OoUaga  OptomatrUs  AjatotanU' 
AdTlaory  Oomnlttaa  and  aa  a  mamtoar  of 
the  Public  AdTlaory  CounoU  on  Bducatlon 
for  OakUad  PuUUo  SobooU.  He  also  U  a 
memlMr  ci  Um  htmi*  at  dlractora  and  treae- 
urer  of  ttia  oaaanmnlty  Oooualttae  for  Afrl- 
oan  Btttdenta  and  worka  wttb  the  UniTeraity 
of  CallfornlJi  at  Berkeley  wid  the  American 
Optometrlc  Aa»oclation  In  minority  recruit- 
ment programs. 

The  noted  optometrist  Is  a  past  president 
wid  currenUy  a  member  of  the  California 
SUt*  Board  of  Optometry.  He  la  a  paat  presi- 
dent of  the  Alameda  and  Contra  Costa 
Counties  Optomattrte  Society.  He  has  also 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Long  Range 
Planning  Committee  of  the  California  Opto- 
metrlc AjBaelaUon. 

Dr.  Poeton  resides  at  567  El  Platado  Road 
In  Danville. 


BALLOTS.  NOT  BULLETS 

HON.  LOUiS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOtrSK  OF  HEPRES«NTATIVES 

Tuesdas,  September  S.  1972 
Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August 
30,  1972,  M  Got.  G«orfe  Wallace  was 
leaTtng  the  hoepltal  after  two  more 
operatlonB,  reporters  pressed  him  for  his 
comments  on  the  political  scene.  He 
fended  off  the  questions,  sayln*  that  he 
had  not  had  much  time  for  politics,  that 
he  was  concentrating  on  getting  well. 
The  newscaster  reportine  the  story  added 
that  Oovemor  Wallace  had  tcrfd  a  friend 
that: 

If  I  had  an  the  money  in  the  world— If  I 
was  the  king  of  Slam— I'd  give  It  all  up  Just 
to  be  able  to  walk  again. 

•nie  really  tragic  part  «rf  this  vignette 
is  that  it  never  had  to  be.  The  shooting 
of  George  Wallace — and  of  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  Bang,  Senator  Robert  Kennedy. 
President  John  Kennedy,  and  Malcolm 
X — could  easily  have  been  prevented.  It 
is  not  too  late,  of  course,  to  start  thinlt- 
Ing  about  ways  to  prevent  future  killings 
and  malmlngs- 

Confresamsm  Wn.ii.M«  L.  Clay  dis- 
cussed some  of  the  means  of  prevention 
in  an  article  he  wrote  for  The  Boston 
Globe.  His  column  aM>eared  on  July  25. 
1872  and  it  contained  a  number  of  im- 
portant, provocative  Ideas  od  the  subject 
of  poliUcal  Msaaslnatlons.  His  thoughts 
range  from  the  need  for  gun  control 
legislation,  through  media  overexposare 
of  fltmiT**"?.  to  a  discussion  of  the  violent 
society  In  which  we  Uve. 

I  hope  that  Caogressman  Clay's  ideas 
reoaiv*  Uw  wide  ifiwuHton  they  certainly 
aMrtt  Por  tills  reMoii.  I  IxKlude  his  col- 
iiwin  tor  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OrroamoH  to  Vam  Lnta  W4ixj>cr  Mttwt  B« 
BY  Bauxjt,  Mot  Bttuxts 

(By  Congressman  Wn-UAM  L.  CXat) 
Oaorss  WaUaoe  stood  opffomeA  to  tba  lead- 
ership of  the  late  John  P.  Kennady.  He  atood 
In  the  sehoolhousa  door  blocking  tba  en- 
Uaaoe  and  orders  of  integration  carried  by 
former  Attomay  General  Robert  Kennedy. 
For  Dr  Martin  Uither  King,  Jr..  it  U  fair 
to  say  that  George  WaUace  held  only  con- 
tempt—for they  stood  at  the  very  opposite 
ends  of  the  poliUcal  and  Ideological  spec- 
trum. UntU  two  months  ago,  the  only  thing 
tbase  men  abared  lu  common  was  that  both 
had  the  spotUgbt  in  center  stage  debating 
naUonai  issues.  And  it  must  have  been  that 
spotUgbt  which  attracted  the  senseless  bul- 
lets tbat  struck  each  of  them. 

No  mAttar  how  repugntmt  the  politics  of 
Gaorge  Wailace.  nothing  U  more  regretful 
than  the  notion  that  these  men  who  inspire 
oonuoversy  and  or  who  seek  to  lead  this  na- 
Uon  are  fair  game  for  thousands  of  kooks, 
misfits  and  degenerates. 

Assassinations  and  attempted  assassina- 
tions are  only  so  prevalent  because  of  avaU- 
abllity  of  flrearms  is  prevalent.  Many  argue 
that  strict  gun  control  would  not  eliminate 
BoUUcal  asaassinallons.  This  may  be  a  fact. 
But  it  Is  also  a  fact  that  the  abundance  of 
guns  in  America,  the  deification  of  those  who 
Bossass  tbem  and  the  false  sense  of  security 
experienced  by  gun  owners  contribute  slg- 
nlflcanUy  not  only  to  assassinaUona,  but  to 
38.000  other  deaths  each  year  In  America. 

George  Wallace  was  not  shot  because  of 
hU  views.  The  shots  came  from  a  man  who 
was  probably  void  of  politics.  U  the  would- 
be  sT°'°""«  of  this  country  believe  they  wlU 
become  heroes  In  the  eyes  of  those  who 
renounce  their  political  targeu.  let  us  make 
as  clear  as  w«  can  to  theoe  demented  minds 
that  they  are  wrong  Assassins  are  despicable 
to  all  Americans— About  that,  at  least,  there 
is  consensus  Ln  this  country. 

The  men  who  commit  tbese  acts  are  weak 
and  faoelese — and  they  should  remain  name- 
less, n  it  Is  the  promise  of  notoriety  which 
drives  their  sick  minds,  it  should  be  deprived 
tbem.  ^   „  ^ 

It  Is  unlikely  that  there  are  any  •bullet- 
proof guarantees  to  protect  public  office 
seekers  from  assassins,  especially  since  those 
who  have  aimed  the  guns  over  thU  last 
decade  came  alone,  unnoticed  and  silent. 
Nevertheless,  it  may  be  very  Important  at 
this  time  for  those  of  us  who  disagree  with 
George  Wallace  to  speak  up.  We  have  sought 
and  we  wUl  continue  to  eeek  to  defeat  the  in- 
fluence of  George  Wallace.  But  we  Join  the 
supporters  of  George  Wailace  In  a  deep  con- 
cern for  his  welfare  The  only  thing  we  would 
want  cast  against  hiia  is  the  rote. 

The  Wallace  philosophy  wlU  not  be  over- 
come by  gunfire  or  by  any  other  violent  act. 
Americans  do  not  make  heroes  of  men  who 
bring  such  tragedy. 

We  must  also  be  concerned  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nation  as  a  whole— for  If  men 
are  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  public  to  seek 
the  vote,  what  Is  to  become  of  ihe  democracy 
we  have  strtved  to  practice? 
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genocide  on  over  1,191  Amerleui  prleon- 

ers  of  war  and  their  families. 
How  long? 


MAN  S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN 


JACKSON.  MISS. 


HON.  CHARLES  E  GRIFFIN 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Tuesdaw,  September  5.  1972 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  education 
plays  a  key  role  in  the  development  and 
growth  of  any  area.  The  city  of  Jacksoa 
has  made  great  strides  in  its  growth  be- 
cause of  the  dramatic  steps  it  has  taken 
in  its  educational  program  to  offer  un- 
limited opportunity  for  an  citizens. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that 
recent  figures  for  cities  of  comparable 
size — 100,000  to  250,000 — show  that  Jack- 
son, Miss.,  has  the  highest  educational 
level  in  the  South  and  10th  highest  in 
the  United  States.  This  Is  certainly  an 
outstanding  achievement  and  a  fine 
tribute  to  a  growing  city. 

I  am  sure  that  with  the  new  innovate 
education  plans  being  developed,  Jackson 
will  continue  to  enjoy  a  prosperous  and 
expanding  future. 

I  include,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an 
editorial  from  the  Jackson  Clarion - 
Ledger  on  this  subject. 

EOTJCATIOWAL    LXTEL    Of    JaCKSOI*    13    l&TH 

Highest  nr  UMnoBD  States 


HON.  WILLIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATnTES 
Tuesday,  September  5,  1972 

hlr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
askfi-.  "Where  is  daddy?"  A  mother  asks: 
"How  is  my  son?"  A  wi/e  asks.  Is  my 
husband  alive  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vietnam  is  sadis- 
tically practicing  spiritual  and  mental 


Many  ImpreaatTe  facts  and  figurcE  are  listed 
in  "Change  and  Challenge — The  Story  of 
Jackson,  Mississippi  Today"  Issued  by  City 
liaU  officials  as  a  dramatic  reminder  of  our 
city's  arnmiFing  progrsss  and  vast  potential  for 
future  growth. 

Among  the  most  gratifying  phases  of  this 
handsomely  Illustrated  brochure  is  the  sec- 
tion devoted  to  education.  Its  text  notes  that 
our  area's  educational  f*clUtlee  ran  the 
gamut — ^from  noraery  sdMXd  to  graduate 
school  wltb  everything  In  between. 

City  schools  Include  37  rtaaentary  facul- 
ties, ten  Junior  blgh  schools,  and  seven  se- 
nior high  schools.  There  Is  also  a  state  achooi 
for  the  deaf  and  for  the  blind.  Most  of  these 
facilities  have  a  complete  array  of  advanced 
equipment  and  are  In  excellent  condition. 
They  serve  the  student  demand  well.  Ap- 
praximatety  75  percent  of  the  City  school 
sy8tem\8  gnduatea  go  on  to  coUege.  The  City 
also  has  a  number  of  private  scboois  at  eacfa 
level. 

An  exciting  new  project  to  centralize  the 
City's  public  schools  into  a  unique  creative 
learning  concept  Is  being  planned.  Two  edv.- 
cattonal  plazas  will  be  constructed  for  fifth 
and  sixth  graders  in  areas  where  there  are 
presently  no  homes.  One  plaza  is  scheduled 
for  North  Jackson  and  the  other  In  South- 
west Jackson.  Both  will  have  about  2.000  stu- 
dents, and  employ  the  latest  teaching  tech- 
n;cue3. 

The  program  of  the  City's  schools  include 
closed  circuit  Instructional  television,  spe- 
cial computers,  teaching  tean:is,  creative  or- 
ganlzatlonal  patterns,  and  new  courses. 

The  Jackson  area  offers  a  wlda  cboice  of 
institutions  of  higher  education.  Tbare  are 
five  4-yeAr  colleges,  two  Junior  ooUagea.  the 
University  of  idli&laslppl  Medical  Center,  tba 
Universities  Center  and  tba  Jaakjxm  Scbooi 
of  Law  in  the  metropoiltan  area.  Tba  tiniqua 
Universities  Center  Is  a  Join*  tmittan  vt  tbe 
University  of  MtaBlsrtppl.  lOaabMtppl  State 
University.  Jadaon  State  CoUage,  aa«  tt»a 
University  of  Southern  Mlsrtsslppl.  It  tOtn 
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^  of  tbe  msat  ImportaBt  facts  about 
jj^wn  in  tba  area  of  aducatkm  tboagb, 
JTSraverage  Jaetoonlans  general  ednca- 
tlonal  leveL  Based  on  the  U.S.  Census  report 


uSott-WQjWg  to  a»0/>»-4hla  la  tba  HKM- 

K8T  general  educational  level  in  tba  South, 
and  lOtb  higbeat  In  the  entire  United  SUtaa. 


In  the  Important  area  of  eoUege  edxjoatton. 
1>.4  parvent  of  aU  wtalts  an  eoUege  gradn- 

g^.«nm  tba  quaUty  of  •tfueatlon  the  aver- 
age Jackaonlan  baa  recairad. 


SES ATE— Wednesday,  September  6, 1972 


The  Senate  met  at  10  ajn.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tern- 
pore  iMr.  Eastland  >. 

PKATia 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reveiend  Edward 
U  R.  Eison,  D.D ,  irffered  the  following 

prayer: 

Dear  Lord  and  Father  of  mankind,  as 
we  pause  ttils  day  in  Thy  presence  and 
share  in  the  grief  of  all  pe<H>le8  before 
the  horror  of  shattered  yoimg  life  which 
CO  sears  the  conscience  of  an  men,  teach 
us  once  more  the  hard  lesson  that  hate 
b«ets  hate,  evil  nourishes  evil,  and  vio- 
lence reproduces  violence.  Teach  us  the 
higher  truth  of  the  oneness  of  the  race, 
that  every  man's  suffering  and  shi  is  our 
suffering  and  sin.  for  we  are  all  Involved 
inhumanity. 

By  some  miracle  of  divine  grace,  may 
the  innocent  suffering  of  today  atone  for 
the  sins  of  yesterday  and  bring  cleansing 
and  forgiveness  to  our  broken  world.  May 
the  shock  of  events  drive  a  war-weanr 
world  to  the  ways  of  peace  and  concord. 
May  there  come  over  the  world  a  renewal 
of  the  Ideals  of  good  sportsmanship  and 
%  resurrection  of  that  spirit  of  univer- 
sal good  will  and  fraternity  which  en- 
dures all  pain  and  abides  all  time. 

Help  us  here  to  labor  ceaselessly  for 
that  kingdom  whoae  builder  and  maker  is 
God.    Amen. 


Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  distinguished  BepuWicMi 
leader  and  myself,  n«y  I  say  It  would  be 
our  h<«ie  that  the  p<^cy  will  continue 
which  was  Inaugurated  befwe  adjourn- 
ment for  the  RqMibUcaa  Naticmal  Con- 
vention, that  oommifctees  would  h<*l  only 
necessary  mf*t<"rs  and  that  they  will 
clear  with  m,  if  they  would— and  I  use 
these  words  in  their  best  sense— any 
meetings  which  they  may  be  contem- 
plating.       ^^^^^^^^__ 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggrat  the  absence  of  a  qocnim  bridly. 

Tbe  FBBSIDXNO  OFFICER  <Mi. 
OA»a«tL).  The  derk  will  caU  the  rt^ 

The  second  assistant  legialative  clerk 
proceeded  to  caU  the  rolL      ^     ^  ,     ^ 

Mr  MAMSnBLD.  Mr.  Presktent.  I  ask 
onanimoiis  consent  that  tb»  order  for  the 

quorum  call  be  resrtnrted. 

The  paEsmma  amcxR.  without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAOB  PROM  THE  HOUSE 
A  message  from  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  annoimced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  hill  (HJL  12350)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  continuation  of  programs  au- 
thorized \mder  «m  Economic  Opportu- 
nity Act  of  1964.  and  for  other  .purposes. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading 
of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Tuesday,  September  5.  1972,  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMmraE   MEBTINOS   DURINO 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIOjD.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  cooseni  that  aU  eommlttees 
may  be  auUMciaed  to  meet  duriac  (be 
session  of  the  Senate  today. 

llw  PROaiDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out otdeotkm.  It  Is  ao  wdend. 

CXVUl — 


THE  TRAGEDY  AT  MUNICH— fiSN- 
ATK  REaBOLUnON  368.  EXPRESS- 
ING THE  8ENBE  OP  THK  SENATE 
ON  THE  TRAGIC  KILUNOS  OF 
ISRAELI  OLYMPIC  TEAM  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  20TH  OLYMPIAD  AT 
MUNICH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a  res- 
olution can  express  our  sympathy  to  the 
families  of  the  vlcthns  and  to  th^home- 
land,  but  it  can  in  no  way  rtlmtnWi  the 
tragedy  of  Munich.  That  tracedy  points 
up  the  fact  that  the  Olympic  fames  hare 
become  a  forom  not  for  sports,  prlmarfly, 
but  In  specific  instances,  a  means  for 
political,  ideological,  social,  and  racial  ex- 
pressions of  the  meet  Tiolent  Mnd. 

It  seems  to  me  that  too  raudi  empnnsto 
has  been  placed  on  gold,  sflver,  aiid 
bronze  medals,  on  commercialism,  on  na- 
tionalism. In  these  games,  we  tend  to 
place  stress  above  all  else,  an  the  supe- 
riority of  nations.  „„r^  . 
What  of  equality  among  nations?  What 
does  superiority  prove? 

What  has  the  tragedy  at  Munich  ac- 
complished, except  to  disturb  the  shaky 
and  dangerous  balance  m  the  Middle  East 
and  to  emphaslxe  that  violence  In  the 
end  defeats  iU  own  ends? 

In  lending  itself  to  displays  of  violence, 
of  defections,  of  anarchy,  of  dispute  and 
dissension,  and  even  of  madnfuw.  the 
arena  of  the  Olympics  has  strayed  far 
from  Its  original  concept  of  peace  and 
unity  among  all  men.  There  are  tndlvld- 
iMl  trlumcths  and  tlwe  are  national  trl- 
unpte;  tbem  are  sold,  silver,  and  brooae 
QMdals.  But  none  of  these  can  have  any 


meaning  when  they  are  accompanied  by 
what  we  have  witnessed  in  Munich. 

The  tracedy  of  Munich  should  make  us 
review  our  concept  of  these  games  and 
even  ponder  their  ultimate  worth.  The 
naUons  of  the  world  should  address 
themselves  to  this  grave  question  at  once. 

A  fitting  memorial  for  the  dead  de- 
mands no  less. 

Mr.  President,  for  myself  and  on  be- 
half of  the  «Hsttogtilahed  RepnhUcan 
leader  (Mr.  Scott),  Senator  Jattts,  Sen- 
ator RiBicorr.  Senator  Aixxk.  Senator 
RoBSST  C.  Bt»».  Senator  Coopaa.  Sena- 
tor Omcbkeix,  Senator  Bmcb.  Senator 
SAxac,  Senator  Oairroi,  Senator  East- 
LAHB,  Senator  McOovaaii,  Senator  Spohc. 
Senator  MncALr.  Senator  BmooKi,  and 
Senator  Pbict.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  res- 
olution and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  con- 
sideration.   

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gam- 
BRXLL) .  The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows: 

'VTbareas.  wltb  profound  aonow  and  deep 
alarm  the  Senate  is  mformad  of  tbe  avenu 
Burroun««ng  tbe  kflllng  of  eleven  members  of 
tbe  lBr«eU  OlytnpJe  team  partleipattng  In  the 
TwwnUaOi  Olympiad  at  Iftmteb,  and 

Wlkeiaaa,  su^  actions  are  to  ba  ooudemned 
as  inimical  to  tbe  brtereeta  and  aaplratlona  ci 
tbe  elvUtaed  wgrld.  be  It  hereby 

gff^tnM^  Tbat  tba  United  States  )oina  with 
tba  wtxia.  in  mourning  tbe  loaa  of  larael's 
athletes  and  extends  Ita  deepest  lympatby  to 
tbe  people  of  larael  and  to  tbe  famlMea  of 
tboae  ao  tiagleally  taat  and  be  tt  further 

tuaolvtd.  That  aU  me*ne  be  eoagbt  by 
wUBb  tbe  cMUsd  wocM  may  e«t  off  trom 
eontaet  wittx  cirUiaed  aianklnd  any  paoplee 
or  any  nation  giving  aaactuary.  aoppcrt,  eym- 
natby.  aM  or  comfort  to  acta  of  murder  and 
SkitMbrtoB  auch  as  tboas  Just  vttnaaaed  at 
UtmH*  and  tbat  tbe  Secretary  of  tbe  SenaU 
be  directed  to  communicate  tbeee  sentiments 
and  ei^raaalona  to  tbe  Secretary  of  State  for 
epfpn^Mimte  tranwnmai. 


The  PKESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  immediate  consideration 
of  the  resolution? 

ThCTe  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  is  a 
depth  of  irony  in  this  tragedy,  rarely 
reached,  beyond  the  acoc)e  of  the  writer's 
pen.  The  reason  for  holding  the  games  at 
Munich,  36  years  after  the  bitter  episode 
of  tbe  1S36  Olymiiic  games  where  man's 
inhuman tty  to  matt  was  eaiempllfled  by 
the  greatest  beast  la  human  form  in  this 
century  and  his  behavior  toward  eoma  aS 
o«  athtetrr:  tt  wbm  tba  hop*  of  the  re- 
surgent nation  tt  West  Onrwany  tbftt 
the  m^Mvy  of  tbat  tnhwfiswtty  mi«bt 
be  eraaed  kv  tbe  magmer.  tttt 
the  unbwnmlttr  «ttb  wtalcb  tbe 
wouUbe 
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So  here  Is  the  tncedy  of  what  the 
Oovenunent  oX  West  Ocrmany  hoped  to 
achieve  and  what  himxaed  In  the  out- 
come. Here  la  the  tracedy  taroivtog  the 
loBs  of  life  of  youth  caused  by  the  mad- 
ness of  men  blinded  to  all  considerations 
save  their  misguided  political  impulses 
toward  the  vilest  form  of  crime.  These 
men  ought  to  have  no  sanction  any- 
where In  aU  the  world.  There  should  be 
no  cave  in  which  they  can  hide.  And  in 
all  the  reaches  of  our  earth  there  ought 
to  be  no  refuge  for  the  mad  murderer 
who  kills  for  political  purpose  to  evade 
the  conseqtiences  of  his  crime. 

I  think  of  what  Shakespeare  wrote: 

How  aour  sweet  music  Is. 

Wben  time  la  broken  and  no  proportion 

kept. 
Bo  Is  It  m  the  mtislc  oX  mankind. 

Here  is  has  been  broken  by  the  harsh 
discord  and  by  the  cacophony  of  these 
brutal  murders. 

I  Join  in  sadness  with  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  in  this  resolution  and  in 
the  hope  that  there  will  be  found  no- 
where In  the  world  a  sanctuary  for  men 
of  evil  intent,  of  vile  and  murderous  con- 
summation, the  totally  unworthy  perpe- 
trators of  contemptible  misdeeds. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  to  be  taken  at  the 
end  of  the  morning  business. 
TtM  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the 
gratitude  of  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
must  go  to  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  for  the  initiative  they  have  taken 
at  such  a  tragic  hour.  There  was  greater 
loss  of  life  at  the  Lod  Airport  outside  of 
Tel  Aviv,  also  committed  by  terrorists. 
However,  in  that  case  it  was  committed 
by  J^>anese.  However,  this  is  not  a  quan- 
tum of  loss  of  life.  It  is  a  symbol  and  it 
involves  the  feelings  of  outrage  of  all 
mankind  when  mankind  is  desecrated 
and  when  the  Uves  of  youthful  athletes 
are  snuffed  out  with  such  dreadful  bar- 
barism as  demonstrated  in  this  Instance. 
I  think  I  know  as  much  about  the  Is- 
raelis as  many  here.  They  are  brave  men. 
They  have  faced  grave  perils  in  order  to 
make  a  state.  And  they  have  successfully 
made  one,  a  state  which  our  President 
has  affirmed  his  commitment  to  iielp  sur- 
vive. 

These  young  men  will  not  be  intimi- 
dated. They  expect  to  abide  for  a  pur- 
pose and  to  be  honored  In  a  morality  and 
expect  to  continue  doing  as  they  tried 
to  do  In  Germany.  Their  sAcrlflce  and 
their  deaths  are  meaningful. 

The  majority  and  minority  leaders 
have  put  their  fingers  on  the  real  issues 
here.  What  appalls  the  world  Is  that  any 
nation  can  give  sanctuary  to  these  ter- 
rorists, that  they  can  issue  press  state- 
ments, and  maintain  sources  of  raising 
revenue  and  have  the  approval  even  of 
prime  ministers  for  their  acts  of  bar- 
barism which  should  cut  them  off  from 
any  civUteed  contact  with  all  natiovs  of 

the  world. 

We  are  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  the  leader  of  the 
Communist  world.  There  must  be  no 
clearer  duty  for  us  than  to  lead  with  all 
our  strength,  aU  our  influence,  and  all  of 
our  prestige  If  we  are  to  preserve  man- 
kind and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  man- 


kind any  nation  which,  as  the  resolution 
so  eloquently  states,  "gives  sanctuary, 
support,  sympathy,  aid,  or  comfort  to 
acts  of  murder  and  barbarism  such  as 
those  Just  witnessed  at  Munich."  Tills 
refers  to  acts  of  any  kind  or  character 
committed  by  an  enemy  of  all  mankind, 
not  just  the  Arabs. 

This  is  the  most  complete  act  of  an- 
archy we  have  witnessed  in  our  history. 
We  simply  have  to  address  it.  We  have 
the  means.  They  cannot  survive  if  they 
have  no  place  to  go.  But  they  do  have 
places  to  go  to  receive  sympathy,  aid, 
equipment,  and  training.  Our  assembled 
view  that  we  desire  to  stop  such  acts  in 
the  future  by  our  power  an*  strength  in 
the  world,  if  implemented,  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  stopping  them.  This  Is  a 
matter  of  morality.  And  I  hope  that  this 
is  the  purpose  which  we  will  serve. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mraid  our  majority  and  minMity  leaders 
for  introducing  this  resolution  displaying 
their  understanding  of  the  sentiments  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  all  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  enough  to 
merely  express  sorrow  and  deplore  the 
tragedy  in  Munich.  TTie  shocking  crimes 
perpetrated  at  the  Olympics  yeerterday 
wlU  be  repeated  elsewhere  unless  our 
Government  takes  resolute  action— in 
concert  with  other  natlOTs — or  unilater- 
ally  against  those  Arab  nations  which 

still  harbor  and  encourage  these  cold- 
blooded assassins.  Permit  me  to  be 
specific  in  this  regard.  The  "Black  Sep- 
tember" terrorist  gang  that  organized 
this  carnage  and  acknowledges  respon- 
sibility Issued  its  ofBcial  statements  from 
Cairo.  And  it  was  Egypt  that  refused  to 
agree  to  return  the  IsraeU  hostages  if 
they  were  flown  there. 

Syrian  and  Iraqi  newspapers  are  al- 
ready glorifying  the  Munich  assassins  as 
martyrs  and  are  endorsing  their  bloody 
work. 

These  Arab  terrorists  operate  openly 
in  Beirut  and  have  kjases  elsewhere  in 
southern  Lebeuaon. 

Libya  and  Algeria  offer  lavish  financial 
aid  and  training  to  these  criminals. 

It  is  time  our  own  country  began  to 
call  a  spade  a  spade  and  imposed  sanc- 
tions against  these  countries.  Either  they 
stop  aiding  and  abetting  the  wanton 
murder  of  innocent  civilians  or  the 
United  States  should  cut  aJl  ties — dip- 
lomatic, commercial  and  transportation 
with  them— as  this  resolution  offered 
today  strongly  recommends. 

How  ironic  it  was  to  read  the  news- 
paper yesterday  and  find  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  United  States  to  protect 
commercial  aviation  by  appropriate  ac- 
tion against  skyjackers  and  assassins 
were  being  torpedoed  by  protests  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  England,  and  Prance. 
The  Soviet  Union,  England,  Prance,  and 
all  civiUzed  nations  should  join  with  the 
United  States  in  imposing  strict  sanc- 
tions against  those  nations  which  har- 
bor terrorists  when  they  take  over  air- 
craft or  seize  hostages  and  spirit  them 
to  foreign  countries. 

The  time  has  certainly  come  for  real- 
istic actlOTi  and  for  all  nations  to  join 
with  the  United  States  to  make  sure 
that  we  do  away  with  the  madness  that 
is  abroad  in  the  world  today. 


Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
mission of  the  resolutioa  which  is  to  be 
voted  on  at  the  end  of  morning  business 
is  most  appropriate.  I  am  glad  that  there 
will  be  a  yea-and-nay  vote  oti  the  reso- 
lution to  emphasize  this  matter  and  to 
show  the  unanimity  that  exists  in  the 
UjS.  Senate  with  regard  to  this  matter 
throughout  the  entire  country  in  the 
condemnation  of  this  dastartedly  mass 
murder. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  majority 
leader  and  the  Republican  leader  allow- 
ing me  to  be  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  express  the 
sense  of  shock  and  outrage  of  the  people 
of  Alabama  over  the  insane  attack  yes- 
terday up(m  the  Israti  Olympic  team  by 
Palestinian  guerrillas. 

Alabamians  share  with  all  other 
Americans  the  sickening  feeling  of  revul- 
sion that  criminal  minds  have  perpe- 
trated the  murders  of  these  fine  yoimg 
men  who  were  taking  psurt  in  an  inter- 
national athletic  event  which  is  based 
on  peaceful  competition,  not  on  politics 
and  militant  aggression  and  indiscrimi- 
nate destructiixi. 

The  perpetrators  of  these  mass  mur- 
ders must  be  pimished  and  steps  must  be 
taken  by  the  world  community  to  assure 
that  politics  by  assassination  will  not  be 
tolerated.  The  people  of  Alabama  grieve 
with  the  families  of  the  victims  and  with 
the  people  of  Israel  who  are  struggling 
bravely  for  their  existence  as  a  nation 
and  {Ls  a  free  people. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  SPONG.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority  leader 
for  their  submissicm  of  this  resolution 
this  morning.  I  am  privileged  to  act  as  a 
coeponsor  of  the  resolution. 

I  speak  this  mtmaing  as  a  former  sports 
writer.  I  mourn  for  the  dead;  I  moum 
for  the  spirit  of  the  Olympic  games, 
which  has  been  so  desecrated;  I  moum 
for  the  irony  of  a  situatlcm  in  which 
these  savage  crimes  were  committed  in 
Munich,  near  Dachau,  the  scene  of  so 
much  earlier  horror. 

We  must  condemn  those  who  per- 
petrated these  acts.  The  civilized  world 
must  act  to  condemn  those  who  par- 
ticipated and  those  organizations  that 
fostered  and  encouraged  these  acts.  The 
United  States  must  lead  the  way  in  this 
condemnation. 

Again,  I  thank  the  majority  leader  and 
the  Republican  leader  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  express 
my  gratitude  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  and  the  distinguished  Repub- 
Ucan  leader  for  taking  the  initiative  in 
offering  tliis  resolution  this  morning.  I 
express  my  appreciation  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  who  coeponsor  this  resolu- 
tion with  the  distinguished  leadership. 

It  seems  to  me  that  at  this  point  it 
might  be  appropriate  to  realize  what  we 
cannot  do,  and  to  underscore  what  we 
can  do.  for  although  we  carmot  expect 
to  change  the  he«ui»  of  men  or  the  mo- 
tives of  twTcaists  bent  on  vl(rience  and 
destruction  on  future  occasions,  we  can 
create  an  atmosphere  in  the  public 
arena — not  in  the  siports  aroia  but  in  the 
international  pubUc  arena — that  serves 
notice  that  such  barbaric  conduct  will  not 
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te  derated  »»y  the  world  community. 
!L  that  is  what  w«  are  about  today  in 
£u  iwolution  offered  by  th«  te««li*nihtP 
y^j^rSewtte.  we  are  aervtog  notk»  to 

S^e  so  inclined  that  barbaric.  In- 
Zmm*  conduct  erf  the  type  experienced 
ta  Munich  will  not  be  accepted  by  the 
^mM  community.  We  are  serving  noOee 
^  the  United  States  is  a  moral  nation. 
Ware  strong,  and  we  are  outraged.  We 
B«  wrvlng  notice  we  will  not  condone 
.(liMty  of  this  sort  hi  the  future. 
■^lo2wng  can  restore  Ufe  to  the  IsraeH 
-srMdpanti  In  the  Olympic  games  but 
ire  art  going  to  do  whatever  may  be 
vittiin  our  power  and  grasp  to  prevent 
otbcr  athletes,  other  victims,  and  other 
people  In  other  circumstances  from  suf- 
fariac  the  same  fate. 

Mr.  President,  I  enthnsiastically  sup- 
•Hit  this  urgent  resoiution. 

Ifr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
otfaer  Senators  In  expreestng  my  shock 
and  sadness  over  the  events  that  have 
aoenrred  In  Munich.  It  Is  a  tragedy  that 
iB^lcstee  a  growing  erisls  In  the  history 
a(  onnklnd.  It  Is  sad  to  think  that  after 
aB  ttie  years  that  have  elspeed  since  the 
diMle  Greek  ctvUizatton,  since  these 
Oiymplc  games  were  founded,  that  we 
gtfil  have  tn  the  world  the  mentality 
whkh  could  devise  and  perpetrate  the 
crines  we  have  witnessed. 

B  brings  Into  qaesttaa  also  the  law  of 
aatiflns,  the  law  and  vahiei  of  the  civil- 
ised world,  and  whether  BaUons.  and  ours 
moDg  them,  will  be  able  to  join  together 
to  fci**\  means  to  prevent  as  beet  we  ean 
tbew  awful  acts  against  hnmon  beings 
and  against  law  itself. 

I  aympathtee  with  the  famines  whose 
efafldren  have  been  lost  and  I  think  also 
of  the  deterioration  of  dvUteatUm  \tmtM. 

Mr.  QAMBBELL.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
deeply  shocked  to  learn  of  the  senseless 
Tit^ence  and  the  tragic  murders  initiated 
In  Mimich  yesterday  by  Arab  terrortete. 
Ite  brutal  attack  up  the  Olympic  vll- 
iMe.  where  the  kmg  sought  goal  of  inter- 
Bii4:>««<ai  peace  and  brotberhood  was  be- 
tpg  furthered.  Is  an  outrage  to  be  de- 
pk>red  by  the  entire  world  community.  I 
bsve  asked  that  my  name  be  added  to  the 
Musfleld-Scott  resolution  condemning 
ttaoae  attacks. 

This  terrorism  will  not  serve  to  add  any 
credence  to  the  claims  and  demands  of 
these  terrorist  groupe.  As  evidenced  by 
tte  internatimal  representatlan.  at  the 
Olympic  stadium  this  morning  at  the 
■Hmorial  eendcee  for  the  deed,  the 
world's  symiMthies  are  extended  to  the 
countrymen  and  the  families  of  the  dead. 
I,  too.  would  extend  my  sympathies  to 
the  families  and  friends  of  these  brave 
athletes  who  were  only  trying  to  repre- 
sent tiieir  nation  in  a  nonpoUtical  cele- 
bration of  WQcM  eooperation. 

The  perverse  political  goals  which 
spawned  this  senseless  attack  have  been 
repudiated  by  myself  and  otiiers  on  many 
occasions.  I  am  sure  that  other  Senators 
and  peopte  throughout  the  world  share 
my  own  firm  convictions  that  the  IsraeU 
position  In  the  Middle  East  must  be  se- 
curely maintained  and  that  the  out- 
rag  's  events  In  Mtmich  will  in  no  way 
altet        se  convletlons. 

Mr.  8AXBE.  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  (BCr.  HAnmcLD)  la 


fai  OregoB  today.  Late  last  vlm^A,  fee 
released  his  reaction  to  the  kildBV  a< 
the  briMU  •tkMea  to  IcaHBh. 

I  ask  iiiieiiteiiiii  commit  thirt  his 
cfMrnneBts  appear  •«  this  point  to  the 
Rscoas. 

There  being  no  objectton,  the  release 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RscoaD, 
as  foOows: 

Hattixui  RKAcnoif  TO  MoHiCH  KnxiMsa 

Senator  Maek  Hattidjj  called  tt»  knungs 
in  Sdnnlcb  a  "reprehensible  and  o«trageow» 
act  by  dMsentad  men." 

"Such  iwriMlin  vlalenca  aSecte  us  aU  for 
It  betrays  tbe  lilaala  ot  human  dignity  upon 
which  our  clTUlaatloa  la  baaed." 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  other  Senators  vottag  for 
this  resolution.  PranMy,  I  do  not  believe 
that  words  can  adequately  describe  the 
shock  and  outrage  which  I  personally 
feel  as  a  result  of  this  terrible  incident. 
But  periiaps  this  resohitlon,  while  it  can- 
not help  those  who  have  already  died, 
will  make  it  clear  to  other  would-be  ter- 
rorists— wherever  they  may  be  and  who- 
ever they  may  be — that  terrorism  and 
senseless  klUhig  can  never  further  a 
cause,  however  noWe.  Whatever  ttie  mo- 
tivation, such  senseless  attacks  as  yes- 
terday's can  only  cost  the  lives  of  the 
innocent  and  unprotected. 

I  wish  there  were  something  I  could 
say  or  do  to  imdo  the  events  of  the  last 
36  hours,  but  there  Is  not.  As  I  liutlcated 
yesterday,  the  acts  of  the  guerrillas 
amount  to  senseless,  brutal,  and  wanton 
murder.  There  Is  no  question  that  the 
surviving  Arabs  should  be  tried  and 
brought  to  the  bar  of  Justice  to  pay  for 
their  crimes.  That  win  do  little  to  con- 
sole a  grieved  wortd,  but  perhaps  It  win 
deter  others  ^rtlo  ml^t  wish  to  attract 
support  for  a  cause  In  ttils  Insane  man- 
ner. 

Tt  shotdd  be  emi^aslzed,  however,  that 
the  primary  respoiBlbllity  for  ciirbing  the 
reprehensible  activities  of  these  terror- 
ists falls  upon  the  Arab  nations  them- 
selves, and  particularly  upon  Lebanon 
and  Syria  who  have  failed  to  suppress 
the  terrorist  groups  on  their  terrttortes. 
The  time  is  long  past  due  when  the  lead- 
ers of  these  countries  must  take  that  act 
of  poUtleal  courage  which  King  Hus- 
sein took  when  he  JeopttitMaed  his  throne 
to  suppress  the  Arab  terrorists  In  Jor- 
dan and  again  yetrt^rdar  when  he  con- 
demned the  activtties  of  the  terrorists 
in  Mtmich  as  an  affront  to  the  "Arabic 
name,  Image,  moral  heritage,  and  cause." 

Mr.  HUMPHBET.  Ml*.  President,  I 
know  I  speak  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
when  I  express  dismay  and  deep  Indig- 
nation at  yesterday's  tragic  development 
at  the  OlymiJic  games.  Tlie  tragedy  is 
not  Israel's  alone;  it  is  the  world's. 

I  support  the  resdlutlcn  before  this 
body.  It  is  essential  that  our  Oovenunent 
take  the  lead  in  urging  the  United  Na- 
tions and.  through  It,  the  international 
family  of  nations  to  recognize  that  the 
demands  of  civUizatiaa  require  all  na- 
tions to  renounce  the  senselessness  and 
horror  of  guerrilla  terrorism  so  that  those 
mlded  and  deranged  pariahs  of  mankind 
come  to  know  VhaX  ttey  stand  denounced 
by  aU  waWnwM  and  groupe  of  all  religious 
and  political  persuasion. 

There  can  be  no  asylum  any  place  in 


the  world  for  those  who  woidd 
these  brutal  acts  at  tntwimant^ 
wttbtHis  oBtfsrm  exsraarfob  of 


in 
Oi4r 


Via  hope  «»  oad 


tbase  acts  at  terror  which  shame  us  aa. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  an  AmerieaBs 
when  I  express  vag  condal— !<■•  to  the 
Oovemment  and  the  people  of  lara^  and 
most  parttcuiarly  to  the  fMiilltss  of  tliase 
who  were  struck  down  yesterday. 

Mr.  BATH.  Mr.  Preaktat.  words  are 
inadevoate  to  taprsei  the  aatr««e  and 
horror  whldi  one  fade  i««anang  the 
tragedy  in  Munich.  The  attack  bgr  the 
Arab  terrorists  certainly  has  marred  the 
Otynpics. 

But  Its  real  (tamage  goes  mw^  further. 
It  is  a  direet  diallenge  by  violent  fanat- 
ics on  elvflfaBed  soclsty.  It  rendn*  aB  Him 
world  fa  tiie  ecnstaBt  daiic«r  whiefe  con- 
fronts Israel  Msd  Its  cttlauw.  even  as  Is- 
rael seeks  to  Uve  In  peaee  with  Us  nei^- 
bors.  The  murder  of  tike  Intidl  atliieCee 
and  thebr  eoaehes  Is.  quite  shni^,  an  va- 
spetdkaUe  act  represenUng  ttie  lowest 
possible  form  of  human  behavior. 

Then  are  several  points  that  muA  be 
noted  In  this  tragle  IneMent. 

Terrorism  by  eertate  Arab  groups  has 
been  going  on  unieuiitttegly  slaee  th« 
1967  war.  Too  often  the  world  com- 
munity has  been  blas^  about  the  deatli 
and  mayhem  spread  by  these  terrorists, 
"mis  time  tile  horror  was  enacted  before 
the  world  community,  on  global  teieyl- 
sion,  and  tttere  must  not  be  any  minimiz- 
ing of  the  dastardly  attack  on  the  Is- 
raelis. 

Bforeover,  there  must  be  a  worldwide 
awareness  that  several  Arab  nations  pro- 
vide contlnuhig  refuge  for  such  terror- 
ists. The  countries  which  iirovlde  a  haven 
for  persons  unwticome  elsewbere  cannot 
escape  their  ^bxn  of  gnUt  for  tlxts  and 
other  acts  by  the  guertfBas  who  Had 
sanctuary  wltMn  their  bordeis.  The  fuS 
weight  of  Qie  wortd  community  must  be 
brought  to  bear  on  those  nations  lest  In- 
action be  8ome9iow  Interpreted  as  con- 
doning the  protection  afforded  tiie  guer- 
rillas. 

This  body  and  this  country  should  Join 
as  forcefully  as  poswlWe  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  community  in  condamnlng 
without  quallflcatian  Qie  murder  of  the 
Israels  and  otlier  repugnant  acts  by 
Arab  terrorists.  We  must  add  to  that 
a  stem  admonition  to  the  nations  where 
terrorists  receive  financial  and  moral 
support  to  stop  sheltering  such  intema- 
tiooal  outlaws. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  f  amlUes 
of  the  victims  of  this  tragedy  and  to  all 
<a  IsaiA.  tat  truly  this  Is  aa  aantult  an 
aa  entire  nation  of  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple who  ask  for  only  one  thine — to  Itvo 
in  peace  a  peace  has  been  denied  to 
them  for  tiie  quarter  century  td  their  na- 
tion's czlstenee. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  Senators  In 
the  strongest  poisslble  expression  of  con- 
demnation for  an  act  which  has  cast  a 
dark  cloud  across  our  expire  globe. 

Mr.  MONDALE.  Mr.  Presldaixt.  In  sor- 
row and  anger  I  ask  this  body  to  approve 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  358.  condemn- 
ing the  outrage  in  Munich  and  extending 
the  sympathy  of  the  n.S.  Senste  to  the 
victims'  famines,  to  the  surviving  mem- 
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b«n  of  the  Israeli  Olympic  team,  and  to 
tbe  pe<9le  and  Oovemment  of  Israel. 

Yesterday's  atrocity  in  Munlcli  was  the 
consumate  expression  of  terrorist  sav- 
agery, brutality,  and  cynicism.  For  the 
iwl»*»  of  prliu:iple,  politics  was  dragged 
into  the  sports  arena,  and  there  it  was 
transformed  into  cold-blooded  murder. 
In  the  name  of  principle,  the  most  basic 
principles — of  international  law,  na- 
tional sovereignty,  and.  above  all,  human 
decency — were  violated  with  deliberate 
and  unprecedented  barbarism. 

There  are  many  familiar  words  to  de- 
scribe the  Munich  tragedy,  and  they 
come  qulcldy  to  our  lips.  Yet  even  as  we 
speak  them — even  as  we  call  the  massa- 
cre senseless  and  savage  and  appalling — 
we  know  they  do  not  fully  express  the 
emotlotu  that  Members  of  this  body  and 
American  citizens  everywhere  feel  today. 

I  urge,  therefore,  the  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  w^g^T.T.  Mr.  President,  the  tragic 
end  to  the  terrorist  rsad  at  the  Israeli 
compound  in  Olympic  village  brings 
great  sorrow  into  the  hearts  of  people 
the  world  over.  I  Join  with  citizens  every- 
where in  extending  sympathy  to  the 
fi^iniii—  and  countrymen  of  the  Israeli 
Olympians  who  lost  their  lives  in  this 
barbaric  act. 

This  tragic  event  should  serve  as  a 
grim  reminder  that  terrorism  is  in  no 
way  an  answer  for  a  people's  problems 
and  cannot  be  condoned  in  any  society. 

The  continuation  of  the  Olympics  will 
hopefully  dononstrate  that  decent  peo- 
ple Hill  not  be  intimidated  by  violence 
and  that  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  and 
good  will  must  prevail  among  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world. 

Mr.  COOK.  Mr.  President,  the  sense- 
less tragedy  at  Munich  has  dealt  a  crip- 
piing  blow  to  the  spirit  of  world  harmony 
which  the  Olympic  games  had  so  ably 
promoted.  The  savage  and  barbaric 
■ittiijivtor  which  a  small  group  of  de- 
ranged men  have  perpetrated  in  Ger- 
many must  sicken  everyone  who  values 
human  life. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  have  almost 
xmanlmoiisly  condemned  the  wanton  and 
ruthless  murders  committed  by  the 
Palestinian  terrorists.  This,  I  believe. 
is  a  display  of  the  honest  desires  of  all 
nations  for  a  world  of  peace  and  brother- 
hood. But  expressions  of  outrage  do 
nothing  to  stop  these  aberrations  on 
mankind. 

The  nations  upon  which  terrorists  rely 
for  support  and  sanctuary  must  show 
their  contempt  for  such  acts  by  turning 
their  backs  on  these  violent  creatures. 
Tliose  nations  must  cooperate  with  the 
rest  of  the  world  in  flushing  out  cancer- 
ous elements,  and  bringing  them  to  jus- 
tice before  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

I  hope  that  our  strong  urge  to  strike 
out  in  retribution  does  not  obscure  our 
continuing  efforts  to  bring  worldwide 
peace,  and  to  rid  the  world  of  the  hatred 
which  led  to  yesterday's  tragic  events. 
We  mourn  for  those  who  have  died  so 
pointlessly;  we  mourn  also  that  such 
abhorrent  crimes  still  blight  our  civil- 
ization. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply 
grieved  by  the  tragic  loss  of  life  in 
Munich.  My  condolences  go  out  to  the 
families  of  those  who  died  and  to  the 


whole   State    of    Israel    at    this    awful 
moment. 

The  heinous  conduct  of  the  Palestinian 
terrorists  must  be  universally  con- 
demned. Their  mindless  violence  ranks 
with  history's  most  despicable  acts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  all 
Americans  and  people  throughout  the 
world  share  sorrow  and  pain  over  the 
tragic  loss  of  life  in  Munich.  The  sense- 
less deaths  of  Israel's  athletes  is  a  crime 
against  humanity  and  the  reconciliation 
and  brotherhood  of  the  Olympic  spirit. 

We  must  deplore  this  depravity.  But 
we  must  also  be  reminded  that  the  world 
is  wracked  with  the  pain  of  senseless 
acts — which  grossly  violate  common  de- 
cency and  human  dignity,  and  paralyze 
constructive  efforts  to  ameliorate  ten- 
sions and  solve  problems  and  meet  the 
aspirations  of  all  people  for  peace  and 
a  better  life. 

We  have  been  witnessing  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  political  violence  in  re- 
cent times — in  all  parts  of  the  world  by 
individuals  and  governments  alike.  This 
condition  cries  out  for  more  concern 
and  action  by  responsible  governments 
and  the  United  Nations.  Let  us  hope 
that  constructive  efforts  for  a  better 
world  can  work  their  will  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Mr.  BUCBXEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
terrorist  murders  of  Israeli  athletes  at 
the  Olympic  games  site  in  Mimich  is  a 
uniquely  reprehensible  act.  It  not  only 
violates  every  norms  of  civilized  behavior 
but  does  so  in  a  place  dedicated,  ironical- 
ly enough,  to  the  noble  concepts  of  peace 
and  brotherhood.  The  whole  world 
stands  in  pity  and  sorrow  and  anger  be- 
fore this  monstixius  act. 

Our  grief  and  our  stvmned  acknowl- 
edgement of  the  enormity  of  this  deed 
should  serve  as  reminders  that  when- 
ever terrorism  is  allowed  to  flourish,  the 
whole  fabric  of  civilization  is  endan- 
gered. The  blooc'y  logic  of  a  particular 
kind  of  fanaticism  and  terrorism  reached 
its  ultimate  conclusion  in  Mimich.  It 
achieved  its  end — violence  and  murder — 
partially  because  the  inflamed  rhetoric 
of  some  leaders  had  assured  the  terror- 
ists that  any  crime  they  might  commit 
would  be  absolved  by  history  because  of 
its  being  committed  in  the  name  of  an 
allegedly  higher  cause.  In  the  Olympic 
site  we  have  seen  the  logical  consequence 
of  the  condoning  of  terror.  Yet  all  over 
the  world,  at  this  moment,  apologists 
for  terrorists  with  different  causes,  but 
the  same  methods,  weave  insidious  argu- 
ments to  justify  their  deeds. 

In  retrospect,  the  young  Israelis  are 
the  victims  of  careless  words  as  well  as 
unspeakable  deeds.  For  too  many  years, 
too  many  intelligent,  articulate  men  and 
women  have  given  to  terrorism  the  in- 
tellectual and  moral  facade  it  needs  to 
survive. 

There  will  be  those,  inevitably,  who 
will  state  that  these  and  other  murders 
are  somehow  or  other  justified  because 
committed  in  pursuit  of  some  holy  cause. 
We  have  heard  such  sophistical  argu- 
ments before  and  we  will  hear  them 
again.  But  out  of  our  sorrow  at  the  wan- 
ton killhigs  in  Munich,  out  of  our  pity  we 
must  draw  the  strength  to  do  what  we 
can  to  insure  that  terrorism,  wherever 
it  appears,  by  whomever  it  is  committed. 


and  in  whatever  cause,  will  be  condemned 
for  what  it  is:  a  cowturdly  and  monstrous 
act  deserving  nothing  but  the  contempt 
of  civilized  men  and  women  all  over  ths 
world. 

Let  us  resolve  that  whenever  and 
wherever  we  can  in  our  country  and 
abroad  we  will  challenge  the  rhetoric  of 
violence  and  the  sophistry  of  ideok>0cal 
arguments  seeking  to  give  to  terrorism 
a  cloak  of  respectability.  No  liistorical 
imperative,  no  noble  cause,  no  greater 
end  is  served  by  the  deliberate  premedi- 
tated and  oold-bkjoded  terrorist  murder 
of  innocent  human  beings.  During  their 
lives  the  Israeli  victims  were  living  sym- 
bols of  what  man  can  accomplish  when 
he  turns  his  energy  and  his  discipline 
and  his  desire  for  excellence  to  construc- 
tive ends.  In  their  deaths  tiiey  have  be- 
oome  symbols  of  all  of  the  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  who  have  become 
victims  of  terrorists'  fanaticism  all  over 
the  worid. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senate  Resolution  3&8, 
a  resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  tbe 
Senate  condemning  the  terrorist  killlngi 
yeeterday  at  the  20th  Olympiad  in 
Munich,  Germany.  I  am  joining  as  a 
cosponsor  of  this  extremely  timely  re8i>< 
lution. 

Mr.  President,  the  tragedy  at  Munich 
yesterday  has  stunned  the  entire  world, 
and  has  inflicted  a  heavy  loss  upon  tbe 
entire  world  as  well. 

Today  we  mourn  for  those  who  were 
slain  in  the  aft^matti  of  this  senseless, 
destructive  terrorist  raid  on  the  Israeli 
athletes'  dormitory. 

We  mourn  with  the  people  of  lara^ 
united  in  tragedy  as  one  family,  as  it 
grieves  for  its  fallen  athletes. 

We  mourn  with  the  people  of  Ger- 
many, for  whom  this  will  always  stsnd 
as  a  sad  event  in  their  history. 

We  mourn  for  the  spirit  of  the  Olym- 
pic games,  stained  by  this  brutal  deed 
that  made  senseless  conflict  take  the 
center  stage  away  from  the  clsssie 
Olympic  theme,  cooperation  among 
nations. 

And  we  moium  for  the  loss  of  sanity 
in  our  world  today,  as  terrorists  can 
roam  the  world  and  commit  such  des- 
perate, brutal  acts  against  innocent 
victims. 

Each  time  there  is  an  airplane  hi- 
jacking, or  a  bomb  planted  in  a  public 
place,  or  a  massacre  such  as  the  recent 
one  at  Lod  Airport  in  Isra^.  the  authori- 
ties responsible  for  law  and  order  face 
a  difficult  choice. 

More  stringent  security  measures  can 
always  be  imposed.  ITie  right  to  travel 
itself  can  be  more  restricted.  But  a  de- 
termined and  clever  terrorist  can  find 
ways  to  circumvent  the  tightest  of  se- 
curity. And  each  time  there  are  more 
restrictions  imposed,  the  public  pays  a 
price  for  this  added  security  in  terms 
of  individual  liberty. 

There  are  no  easy  answers,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  when  an  incident  like  this  oc- 
curs, in  our  own  ooimtry  or  abroad,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  ponder  the  prob- 
lem and  consider  what  steps  might  be 
taken  to  help  prevent  such  tragedies  in 
the  future.  We  must  at  the  same  time 
make  it  clear  that  terrorists  who  attempt 
such  foul  deeds  in  the  future  against 


seven  Olympics  ago  that  the  nation  of 
Israel  w«»  bom.  When  the  members  of 
the  Israeli  Olympic  teem  came  to 
Munich,  thtfr  felt  greai  pride  for  their 
nation.  But,  when  they  died,  they  were 


„«4ectly  innocent  victims  will  have  the 

ffi^S^emnation  of  tiie  people  of  the 

S^ji^dStateTand  their  Government. 

^*JS^Ji5SsON.  Mr.  President,  tiie  un- 

gpea^ble  w^t  'rtil  J^  hj^«  i^^^^:    -^^^r^ui^  of  Isral.  they  were 

^,  **^ri^?f  aS^ti^ciS^tSi     01ympii«--they  belonged  to  the  broth 

credible  fri"  °/  ^o^  Sid  their  re-     erhood  of  nations. 

^r^S'Soc^nt  ^^e  at  tiie  in-         -ms  weekend,  J 

StonS^the  international  commu- 

°r*^n^#-a  we  PUt  an  end  to  this  indul- 

!!!^  fnr^rterroi^ts  and  the  nations 

ffi  Sd^d  a^t  them,  it  wiU  not  be 

"^^State  to  caU  it  the  m^t  a-ful  yet 


Israeli  Olympic  team,  eight  Arab  lunatics 
have  shown  thenaeelTee  to  be  no  less 
barbaric  and  no  more  considerate  than 
thoee  who  gave  the  orders  at  idaeee  Ilka 
Dachau. 

The  enormity  of  the  crime  becomes  all 
the  more  unbellevaWe  when  one  con- 
siders the  consequences.  The  perpetrators 
of  this  atrocity  could  not  h«.ve  believed 
that  their  cause,  or  the  cause  of  world 
peace,  would  be  htiped  by  such  a  futile 
display  of  blacknuUl  and  oold-btooded 
murder.  If  they  wiahed  to  draw  attention 
to  their  cause,  they  succeeded,  but  it  will 
be  the  type  of  attrition  that  one  gives 
brigands  of  the  v«y  worst  kind. 

Peace  between  Arabs  and  Israelis  can 
only  come  when  such  tactics  are  dis- 
carded and  both  parties  sit  down  and 
negotiate  face  to  face  in  the  same  spirit 
of  cooperation  raivisioned  by  the 
Olympics. 

This  type  of  guerrilla  action  is  totally 
repugnant  to  the  spirit  of  the  Olympics 
and  to  the  conscience  of  the  world.  It 
defies  words  to  condemn  it;  yet  it  must 


This  weekend,  Jews  around  the  world 

wiU  observe  their  High  Holy  Days.  It 

is  a  time  for  reflection  and  a  time  for 

renewal.  It  will  be  diffcult  this  year,  but 

despite    the    tragedy    experienced     in 

Munich,  let  us  all  seek  renewal. 

,       ,nt  rnp  mosL  awiui  j^-        It  is  said  that  Jcws  seek  Ood  earnestly, 

I  hesitate  to  caU  it  tnem^iawx^,^  ^^^  ^  discover 

because  it  is  impo^lbleto^^  such  sm  ^«^^^  p^^^aps ^ ^ .t^e the ^ef 

evaluation  when  ^  t^r^ts  in  recent  of  the  Jewish  people,  we,  too,  can  find 

parpeti-ated  by  th««  *^^^f  ^  ^^  the  tiiread  of  faith  in  our  feUow  man- 

y«"  ^""^"^^^^^^^^^  on    a    Al  so   difficult  to  see  in   ttie  twlhght  of 

rZ  in'Se^SS^oTi^em.  Zurich.  Munich-that  wiU  help  us  to  rediscover 

SSSiSSr^lonsincrowd^Jeru-  ourselves.  ^_^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

•^  ,°i!r?SSSl^tSe  ^mbiJ?o^^        Mr.   MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,   self- 

rS^oSSta^eiis;  tiie  bombing  of     centered     "^^     in«pon«ble  defies  words  to  condemn  it;  yet  u  mus. 

wS^imed    department    store    in     forces  have  shattered  the  dream  of  the  condemned  hi  the  sti^ngest  po«dble 

foStoe^ultTan  Israeli  school  Olympics  and  have  dea^t  a  vicious  blow  ^"J^^^  people  around  the  world 
!:^the  dMtructlon  in  flight  of  a  Swiss-     to  the  hopefuhiess  and  enthuriasm  of  appalled  as  I  am  by  Uiis  slaughter 

2?  riaL     S«  rocketing  of  an  IsraeU     thousands  of  young  men  and  wom^who  SthTlsraeU  Olympic  team.  We 

w-Tf^f  the  aeed-  the  recent  massacre     came    to    Munich    seeking    no    greater     _„»^i„  »,««.  tn^t  tl^^re  is  no  reneet  of 
TfJli^^iidail  tiie  hijackings     reward  tiian  tiie  right  to  compete  m 
^Lf^tt^S^"  hSacSigs.   The   deatii     peaceful  athletic  rivalry  with  their  peers 
fSf  f^mTh^ualid  WM  against  civil-     from  all  over  the  worid. 
S,  Sde  ^^teide  israri^is  stag-        it  is  important  that  the  whole  world 
l^inside  ana  ouisi  condemn  this  resort  to  violence  at  a 

'^"'■president  no  Israeli,  no  friend  of     moment  when  mankind  Is  exprewing  lU  

T.JS  iJTone  anywhere  in  Uie  world  aspirations  forpeace  t^"«*^PJf^^-  kflledr^  t^flnlsh  the  gmoMS  for  which 
S^has  inJ  SjnUcT  or  connection  wltii  Uon  in  tiie  Obm^ics^  It  is  «pecUa^^  they  Irained  so  hard.  Tliat  would  be  a 
SLlwiUbe  safe  from  ttiese  terrorists     portent,   particularly   ^^hin   the   Arab  ni«Borial  to  their  dedleatton  and 

^^^  ^^     4^rr,ational     community     worid,  that  tiiere  be  no  condonation,  no     ^^  ^^  ,^^,  ^^^  ^j^.^  ^he  Olympics 

sympathy,  and  above  all  no  sanctuary 

for   those   who   have   perpetrated   this 

crime. 
I.  of  course,  extend  every  possible  con 


vmtU     the     international  .     „  .„ 

ZLtr^  it  clear  Uiat  it  wiU  not  submit  to 
their  murderous  blackmail.  The  only  way 
to  stop  Uie  terrorlste  is  to  hold  respon- 
BiWe  the  nations  which  serve  as  tjheir 


can  only  hope  that  there  is  no  repeat  of 
this  senseless  bloodshed  and  that  other 
would-be  terrorists  realize  that  there  can 
be  no  profit  from  it.  In  my  view,  the  best 
way  to  repixliate  the  terrorists  and  to 
honor  the  memories  of  those  I«ra^i 
Olympic    participants   who   have   been 


to  the  ide€d  upon  which  the  Olympk^s 
were  founded. 

Finally,  I  tlilnk  I  speak  for  all  Ameri  • 
cans  In  expressing  the  most  profound 


^huthfT  nations  which  serve  as  their        I.  of  course,  extend  every  possible  con-  ^^^  ^^  the  families  of  those  kUled 

'^^'^'Sin.^^^.f-t:!}^^  ^}T^.^.^i!^:^f^^^'Z  ^^%^:.^.^,}^j^.j^°:i: 


welcome  Uiem  back  after  their  exploits. 
Sovereign  nations  must  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  avoid  blame  for  the  terrorist 
outiiiges  made  possible  by  tiieir  support. 
The  international  community,  on^  and 
for  aU,  must  take  steps  to  isolate  the 
countries  which  protect  those  who  com- 
mit crimes  against  humanity. 

I  beUeve  that  we  should  seriously  ex- 
plore avenues  of  restricting  the  partici- 
pation of  such  states  in  normal  inter- 
national commerce  and  communications 
until  such  time  as  they  bring  unpfr 
control  the  terrorists  operating  withto 


died  and  to  those  who  are  suffering  at 
this  time,  but  I  think  the  leeson  for  the 
world  to  learn  is  that  there  can  be  no 
compromise  with  violence  and  disorder 
of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen  in  Munich. 
The  Senate  has  properly  condemned 
the  Munich  mayhem  by  vmanlmous 
resolution  and  I  consider  it  a  solemn 
responsibihty  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  that 
measure. 

TZRBOaiSM    AT   THX    OLYMPICS 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Presidttit,  for  the 
past  week,  many  of  us  have  be«i  follow- 
ing the  progress  of  the  summer  Olympics 


in  this  tr«iedy.  In  this  time  of  sorrow, 
let  in  hope  that  the  Olympic  Ideal,  an 
ideal  for  which  their  loved  onee  died,  is 
not  allowed  to  be  buried  with  them. 

OLTMPIC  SPmlT  BmiATB) 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  cruel 
and  wanton  terrorist  activity  in  Munich 
transgresses  all  humane  instincts. 

T^e  spirit  of  the  Olympic  games,  long 
a  symbol  of  peace  and  brothertiood.  has 
been  irrevocably  violated.  This  act  of 
terrorism  not  only  impugns  the  spirit  of 
the  Olympics  but  undermines  the  quest 
for  peace  among  all  people. 

This  senseless  slaughter  has  made  us 


control  tne  ierror»w>  upc.  o.-^^   "•—---     mg  ine  progreoo  ui  kuc  duu^v^k.*  w»,^^»^~  -       .^^i-g.  slaughter  has  made  us 

their  territory.  I  strongly  support  tod^s    in  Munich  with  great  interest  and  en-    ^JJu^JJ^thS^cSJncetnd  blood- 
a«iate  resolution  _and  I  hope  ma   1 J     thuslasm-mterest  m  seetog  w^  SS^^^b^^  even  tiie  most  peaceful 


encourage  our  Government  to  initiate 
appropriate  proposals  along  these  Unes. 

Mr  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday at  the  20th  Olympiad  in  Munich, 
the  nations  of  the  world  watched  in  hor- 
ror as  mindless  terrorism  took  16  lives. 
The  victims  of  this  outrage  were  not  just 
the  IsraeU  athletes,  but  all  of  us. 

The  achievement  of  poUtical  objectives 
by  violent  means  can  never  be  tolerated. 
Those  who  have  perpetrated  this  crime 
have  only  contributed  to  the  ultimate 
defeat  of  their  movement.  The  resolve 
of  those  who  are  committed  to  a  free 
-nd  secure  Israel  will  only  be  strength- 
ened. 

The  Jewish  people  reached  their 
"romised  land  only  after  centtiries  of 
adversity  and  persecution.  It  was  only 


win,  enthusiasm  in  watching  athletes  of 
all  nations  compete  in  a  spirit  of  good- 
will among  nations. 

Coming  on  the  heels  of  a  relaxatioi  of 
world  tensions,  the  games  were  adding 
fuel  to  the  hope  that  friendly  competition 
within  a  framework  of  international 
peace  and  cooperation  could  flnaUy  be- 
c<Kne  a  reality.  Pertiape  nothing  under- 
scored this  hope  more  than  the  fact  that 
an  Israeli  team  was  competing  a  scant 
30  miles  from  the  site  of  an  Infamous 
concentration  camp  that,  less  than  30 
years  ago,  was  dedicated  to  the  exter- 
mination of  countless  numbers  of  in- 
nocoit  people  of  the  Jewish  faith. 

■nie  tragic  events  <rf  yeeterday  indicate 
that  these  fond  hopes  were  premature. 
By  wantonly  kilUng  11  members  of  the 


shed  pervades  even  the  most  peaceful 
international  exchanges. 

This  killing  reinforces  our  need  to  re- 
dedicate  our  lives  and  activity  to  secur- 
ing  world  peace  so  that  in  the  future 
young  men  and  women  cannot  only  go 
to  the  Oljmipics  without  fear  of  injury 
but  so  that  all  m«i  and  women  can  Uve 
without  fear  for  their  personal  safety. 

It  is  even  more  tragic  that  this  incident 
occurs  so  close  to  the  commemoration  of 
the  Jewish  New  Year,  which  is  a  time  of 
deep  thou^t  and  Introspection.  It  is  a 
time  when  jmxt  of  the  obeervance  means 
that  each  man  asks  himself,  "What  did 
I  do  yrrong  by  my  f  ^ow  men  and  by  my 
fellow  m«nt" 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States— and 
for  the  world — to  reevaluate  the  depth 
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o£  our  »ctlonfi  to  achieve  peace.  We  must 
ask  ourselves  have  we  done  aU  we  can 
to  aecure  peace  for  our  feUowmen.  We 
can  never  relent  from  our  quest  lor  world 

^T^  aU  men  shall  Uve  in  peace  and  in 
a  just  and  free  world  is  not  wisWul  think- 
in«  but  must  be  an  ongoing  goal,  renewed 
each  day  and  reemphasized  by  positive 
aciion  toward  that  goal. 

MUNICH'S  TBWIIB1.E  TRAOSOY 

Mr  CHtJRCH.  Mr.  President,  the  ter- 
rible tragedy  that  has  occurred  at  the 
Olympic  games  In  Munich  homflestiie 
world.  Yesterday's  reign  of  terror  per- 
petrated by  Arab  guerrillas  will  live  in 
ll^amy.  My  sympathy  goes  out  to  the 
families  of  the  victims  and  to  Israel,  tne 
ultimate  object  of  this  awful  act. 

In  the  very  midst  of  the  international 
arena  of  peaceful,  competitive  sport, 
these  Arab  assassins  did  their  bloody 
work:  their  obscenity  can  only  tighten 
tensions  in  an  already  volatile  Middle 
East,  where  pressures  wUl  now  build  for 
reprisal  and  revenge. 

Before  this  black  September  recedes 
into  history,  an  outraged  world  must  m- 
slat  upon  the  rooting  out  and  suppres- 
sion of  the  guerrilla  organization  re- 
sponsible for  the  Munich  murders.  The 
Arab  governments  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  escalating  crimes  being  com- 
mitted by  Arab  fanatics  against  the 
people  of  Israel.  As  the  New  York  Times 
editorialized  today.  .     ,^ 

A    SrrS^  qu«Uon     behind     yesterday  s 
outrmge  to  who  l»ctoi  the  small  »'»ndful  of 
Armb    fwuittca    tmmedUitely    Involved.    Wbo 
eacounCM  and   flnMice.   ttoem?   Who    affeni 
them  aaX»  hAvena   for   plotting   their   mur- 
derous deeds  and  their  escape?  The  answers 
are   not   far   to   seek.   These   crlmlnaU  have 
much  sympathy   la  Arab  nations.  Often  Ui 
the   past,   responsible   Arab   officials   In   du- 
ferent   countries   have   had   only   praise   for 
p»rtlcular    acta    of    terrorism.    It    surprised 
no  one  ttiat  a  communique  of  the  Munich 
terrorttta    wa»   ctandeatlnely    distributed    In 
Cairo  y^tarday.   for  Egyptian  offlcUU  have 
applauded  slmUar  outrages  before,   notably 
the   massacre   at   Lod    Airport   a    few    we«.<s 
aoo    The   primary   reeponslbUlty  for  endUig 
^eee  crtmee  to  that  of  the  Arab  st*te».  Never 
has    that    responslbUlty    been    more    clear- 
cut        .  The  fundamental  toaue  to  whether 
there  can  be  effecUve  common  acUon  against 
fanatics    and    criminals    who    recognize    no 
boundaries  or  limits  to  their  depredations. 
Any   nation  wUUng   to   tolerate   or   condone 
such  outragee  by  word  or  deed  deserves  out- 
lawry by  the  clvlllaed  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  edi- 
torials from  todays  Washington  Post 
and  New  York  Times,  plus  articles  on 
Arab-Palestinian  guerrilla  terrorists,  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  items 
were  cwdwed  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
(From  the  Waahlngton  Poat,  3ept.  6,  1972 1 

A»    OI.TMPIC    T«AO«DT 

The  moral  depra-rtty  of  the  Palestinian 
terrorist  at  Munich  to  of  a  pJwse  with  their 
taotlcai  and  poUUcal  clmnalneaa.  PUlnly,  by 
invMllng  the  larMU  Olympic  oompound  they 
tboogbt  to  daake  the  world  and  aecure  tbe 
lelcitae  of  other  Arab  tarrortata  Imprtooned 
to  lv«wl.  Inatewl.  thoy  brought  near  unlTenal 
abloquy  upon  themselvee  and  tbelr  metboda 
•ad  thelx  motlvea,  and  faUed  to  gain  rrt^ase 
of  their  oomradea.  But  In  thte  unspeakable 
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tragedy,  the  IsraeU  hoetages  were  apparenUy 

The  Paleetlnlans  planned  their  operatl^ 
bettw  for  publicity  than  succees.  They  failed 
to  ocmaider  that,  on  principle.  Israel  does  not 
•ubinlt  to  terroTteta*  blackmail;  tea  thto  rea- 
son alone,  the  opertktton  oould  not  have  suc- 
ceedMl.  Earlier,  they  further  erred  by  itllling 
two  Israelis— who.  characteristically,  resist- 
ed—and thereby  devalued  their  own  hand :  a 
dead  hostage  Is  worthlees.  The  Palestinians 
further  failed  to  consider  how  they  would 
PMS  the  flies  of  marksmen  which  the  Ger- 
mMs  were  aure  to  put  in  place.  They  did  not 
understand  that  the  special  German  purpose 
in  hosting  the  1B73  Olympic*— to  atone  lor 
the  1936  -Nazi  Olympics-  m  which  Germans 
humiliated,  among  others.  Jews— made  it 
virtually  certain  that  Chancellor  Brandt 
would  not  countenance  any  faintly  similar 

st«ln. 

It  was  fitting  that  the  Olympics  were  sus- 
pended whUe  the  tragedy  unfolded.  With 
mitlfylng  courage,  the  he*d  of  the  Egyptian 
Olv-mpic  team  denounced  the  murder  of  the 
Israeli  wrestling  coach.  The  State  Depart- 
ment in  an  unusually  uneqtilvocal  comment, 
went'beyon**  simply  deploring  the  violence  to 
declare  that  all  countries  with  a  stake  in 
Lhe  intemaitonal  system'  must  deny  such 
criminals  the  means— presumably  meaning 
the  sanctuary— which  alone  makes  their  acts 
possible.  ,  , 

Portimately  for  the  host  of  non-violent 
Palestinians,  their  welfare  and  political  fu- 
ture do  not  depend  on  the  deeds  of  the  few 
psycopaths  among  ihem.  In  the  last  >-ear  or 
iwo  progress  in  Israeli-Palestinian  peacelul 
coexUtence  has  been  widely  remarked;  the 
routine  two-wav  conunerce  across  the  Jordan 
River  and  the  .summer  visits  of  some  150.000 
Palestinians  to  Israeli-occupied  territories 
are  conspicuous  p«l;s  of  It  Israelis'  guilt  for 
their  own  past  mistreatment  of  Paleetlnlans 
l»  another  potent  and  positive  factor;  the 
current  storm,  over  the  Meir  government^ 
refusal  to  honor  past  pledges  and  let  Arabs 
return  to  their  old  homes  ui  the  border  vU- 
laees  of  Berem  and  Ikrlt.  Is  a  case  in  point. 

It  IS  terrible  that  bloodshed  Interrupted 
the  Olvmplca  in  Munich,  but  less  and  less 
can  such  episodes  clog  the  Incipient  flow  of 
Jewtoh-Paleetlnlan  accommodation  In  the 
Mideast. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Tlmss.  Sept.  6,  1972| 
MuRDEB  IN  Munich 
That  Arab  fanatics  could  engage  In  indis- 
criminate murder,  kidnapping  and  aerial  hi- 
jacking was  proved  long  ago.  But  yesterday  s 
murderous  assault  in  Munich  plumbed  new 
depths  of  criminality.  By  choosing  the  Olym- 
pic Games  as  the  occasion  for  their  bloody 
foray  the  Arab  terrorists  made  It  plain  that 
their  real  target  was  clvUlzed  conduct  among 
nations,  not  merely  Israel  or  the  Israeli  ath- 
letes captured  and  kUled  yesterday.  If  the 
Olympic  Games  could  provide  a  setting  for 
release  of  their  homicidal  hatreds,  then  the 
same  threat  would  hang  over  every  United 
Nations  meeting  and  all  other  international 
gathering  called  to  promote  peace  and 
friendship  among  nations. 

The  aoUon  of  the  West  German  authori- 
ties in  refusing  to  let  the  terrorists  fly  out 
with  their  hostages  became  a  tragic  necessity 
after  Egypt  had  rejected  an  appeal  from 
Chanwrilor  Brandt  for  guarantees  that  cap- 
tive athletes  would  be  returned.  The  cost  in 
oasualUes  was  horrendous,  but  the  desperate 
gamble  to  free  the  Israelis  and  to  make  un- 
thinkable any  repetition  of  such  outrages  was 
undertaken  only  after  the  Germans  offered 
ransom  and  substitute  hostages  to  save  the 
lives  of  the  hapless  captives. 

The  sympathy  of  the  civilized  world  goes 
out  to  the  famUlee  of  the  victims  as  well  as 
to  the  nation  that  w*s  the  Inunedlate  object 
of  thto  heinous  plot.  It  wa«  particularly  Ironic 
that  thto  bUsarre  event  in  which  Jewish  lives 
were  again  sacrificed  took  place  in  West  Ger- 


many, host  to  tbe  first  Olympic  Oames  oa 
German  aoU  since  Hitler  presided  over  tbs 
1936  competition  in  Berlin.  In  the  wake  of 
yesterday's  mass  tragedy,  It  would  be  a  det- 
ecratlon  of  everything  for  which  tbe  games 
supposedly  stand  to  oontlnue  the  1072  con- 
tests. The  moet  fitting  expression  of  global 
revulsion  at  tbe  monstrous  crime  of  the  Arab 
terrorists  would  be  cancellation  of  the  rest 
of  the  schedule. 

.\  central  question  behind  yesterday's  out- 
rage is  who  backs  the  small  handful  of  Arab 
fanatics  immediately  Involved.  Who  encour- 
ages and  finances  them?  Who  offers  them 
safe  havens  for  plotting  their  murderous 
deeds  and  their  escape?  The  answers  are  not 
far  to  seek.  These  crimlnato  have  much  sym- 
pathy in  Arab  nations.  Often  in  the  past,  re- 
.-ponslble  Arab  officials  in  different  countries 
have  had  only  praise  for  particular  acts  of 
terrorism.  It  surprised  no  one  that  a  com- 
munique of  the  Munich  terrorists  was  clan- 
destinely distributed  in  Cairo  yesterday,  for 
Egyptian  officials  have  applauded  similar  out- 
rages before,  notably  the  massacre  at  Lod 
Airport  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  primary  respon- 
sibillty  for  ending  these  crimes  is  that  of  the 
Arab  states.  Never  has  that  responsibility 
been  more  clear-cut. 

In  the  Middle  East  itself,  the  dreadful  at- 
tack on  the  Israelto  at  the  Olympics  must  rep- 
resent a  further  setback  to  the  search  for  a 
negotiated  settlement  and  a  lasting  peace, 
and  certainly  does  irreparable  harm  to  the 
cau'e  of  the  Palestinians  in  whose  name  such 
.-.trccities  are  perpetrated. 

The  primary  challenge  of  the  Munich 
crimes  is  to  the  international  community. 
The  fundamental  issue  is  whether  there  can 
b?  effective  ccmmon  action  against  fanatics 
aud  criminals  who  recognize  no  boundaries 
or  limits  to  their  depredations.  Any  nation 
willing  to  tolerate  or  condone  such  outrages 
V)y  word  or  deed  deserves  outlawry  by  the 
cirilized  world. 

PEDATiatN  PtTLFILL    1971    VoW  BT  MAJOR  R«(M 

Abroad 
(By  Eric  Pace) 
"We  shall  continue  the  struggle."  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Arab  commando  Central  Commit- 
tee declared  a  year  ago  in  Amman,  Jordan, 
and  since  then  the  commandos  have  staged  a 
succession  of  major  attacks  ouwlde  Jor- 
danian soil. 

In  their  statements,  the  various  guerrilla 
spokesmen  have  long  been  saying  that  they 
were  using  violence  to  dramatize  their  griev- 
ances and  to  harry  Israel  and  her  supporters. 
The  guerrillas'  ultimate  aim  Is  to  brtng 
atiout  the  dismantling  of  Israel  somehow. 
They  argue  that  it  was  unjustly  established 
on  land  that  rightly  belonged  to  the  Pales- 
tinian Arabs. 

Before  the  1967  Arab-Israeli  war,  the  fledg- 
ling Palestinian  guerrilla  movement  went 
about  Its  business  largely  behind  Israeli  lines. 
But  since  then,  and  since  the  Jordanian 
Army  offensives  against  the  commandos  in 
1970  and  1971,  the  guerrillas  or  fedayeen.  have 
often  found  It  nuwe  expeditious  to  moimt 
their  raids  abroad. 

It  was  the  1970  crackdown  that  gave  rise 
to  the  name  of  the  shadowy  Black  Septem- 
ber organization.  In  a  statement  Issued  In 
Cairo  yesterday,  the  group  claimed  respon- 
sibility for  the  attacks  on  the  Israeli  Olym- 
pic team  in  Munich. 

In  November.  1971,  fotu:  Palestinians  assas- 
sinated the  Jordanian  Premier.  Wasfl  Tal.  at 
Cairo's  most  luxurious  hotel,  the  Sheraton, 
and  when  they  were  arrested  they  said  they 
were  members  of  the  Black  September  group. 
Last  Ptebruary,  an  Egyptian  state  security 
force  freed  them  on  ball  of  $2,300  each. 


"SCOHCHK)    EARTH" 

At  the  time  of  the  assassination.  Arab  in- 
fonnanU  In  Beirut,  Ijebanon.  reported  that 
the  organization  had  come  into  extot«nce  in 
July.  1971  and  had  issued  a  statement  at  the 
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MM  aarlng  It   would   mount   a  •■»oorch«d- 
2ui"  poiksT  agiAM*  ths  Jord»nl»n  nftiaa  ot 

^f  ^^twwani,  a  JonUnlan  Oovurn- 
JS  gookMinan  chaigwl  that  Black  Septwn- 
S^UTnS^oniy  "a  mask  uMd  by  Fatah 
M  hide  its  tT«M!h«rous  schemes."  Al  Ffctah  to 
SsmalnguerrUUorganlwtlon. 
^at  no  AM*  ooBunancIo  group  claimed 
-ronslbUlty  for  th«  nwt  major  guwrtUa 
^amt.  tbs  hljaektog  of  a  Lufthansa  Jumbo 
Z^\oJ^^  «»•  <*•»»»*•  capital  of  8otttb«m 
Ttmsn,  last  February. 

Ths  west  Osrman  Oovsmment  was  re- 
-»ted  to  have  paid  a  W-mllUon  ransom  to 
MM  Arab  gunmen  who  took  orer  the  plane, 
Xch  had  carried  more  than  100  pwsenprs 
landing  a  son  of  ths  late  Senator  Bobsrt 
T.  Kennedy. 

oojaaxas,  iw  OAiao,  Tam  BEw^KsiBiLrrr 
roa  Attack 
CAIRO.  Sept-  6.— An  Arab  guerrlUa  organlaa- 
tioa  caUed  Black  September  clalmwl  respon- 
IdhUitT  today  for  ths  attack  on  Israeli 
^tis'  quarters  at  the  Olympic  VUlage  in 

UUnleh.  .  .     , 

•me  group.  In  a  sUtement  handed  to  for- 
atan  loumallsts.  demanded  the  release  of 
Afl^  guerrlUas  held  by  Israsl  and  threatened 
to"l2iuklate"  tb«  laraalla  held  hostage  In 
llunlch  If  West  Oermana  tried  to  storm  their 
posltlcm  In  ths  Olympic  quarters. 

THIS  organization's  statement,  on  four 
mlineograpl»<»  pages  hwuled  •Communique 
of  the  Operation  in  Munich."  was  dlstrlbutwl 
to  news  agency  oaeee. 

The  sUtement  aald  that  "our  revolutionary 
forces"  were  "taking  over,  right  now,  the 
IomU  house  at  tha  Olympic  VUlage  in  Mun- 
ich." It  said.  "AU  members  of  the  Israeli  dele- 
gation in  the  house  are  under  armed  arrest." 

LIST     or    DKMAIfDS 

About  six  words  wsre  cut  out  of  the  paper 
at  the  beginning  of  the  next  sentence,  which 
read.  "We.demand  of  the  Israeli  mUltary  au- 
thorities in  occupied  Palestine  to  comply 
strictly  with  the  foUowlng." 

A  list  of  demands  was  then  given,  calling 
for  the  release  of  Arab  guerrillas  held  In 
Israel. 

The  st«tem«nt  also  warned  against  what  It 
called  "tricky  maneuvers  at  delaying  tactics 
at  any  sort."  If  the  Israsll  authorities  used 
any,  they  "wlU  pay  then  for  their  arrogance 
and  their  dlai«gard  toe  human  rights  and 
Uvea,  as  weU."  the  statement  added. 

The  second  part  of  the  statement  termed 
Israel  "an  American  client  state"  and  said 
she  poeed  a  permanent  threat  to  the  people 
of  the  Middle  East. 

MXTKOD     or    RXLSASK     SPXCITIXD 

Cairo.  Sept.  5. — Tbe  document  said  to  have 
been  distributed  by  tbe  Black  September 
guerrilla  organization  said  that  the  released 
priatHiers  were  to  board  any  non-Isralsll  plans 
and  fly  to  any  Arab  capital  other  than  Am- 
man. Jordan,  or  Beirut.  Lebanon. 

After  their  safe  arrlyal.  It  said,  negotia- 
tions could  begin  with  West  Oerman  author- 
ities tor  tbe  release  of  tbe  Israeli  hostages  and 
the  departure  of  the  Arab  guerrillas.  Black 
September  wlU  tolerate  no  coaipromise,  It 
said. 

No   SusraxsB  in   Bkirvt 
Bbirdt.  Lkbamon,  Sept.  6.— The  Black  Sep- 
tember guerrilla  organisation's  claim  of  re- 
sponslbUlty  for  the  attack  on  IsraeU  athletes 
in  Munich  cama  as  no  surprlM  here. 

Arabs  have  been  expecting  the  radical 
group  to  retaliate  for  Israelto'  storming  of  a 
hijacked  Belgian  Sabena  Jetliner  to  the  Tel 
Aviv  airport  last  May. 

Black  September  guerrUlas  had  hijacked 
the  plane  with  100  peraona  aboard  to  Tel  AtIt 
and  demanded  the  release  of  guerrillas  hald 
la  Israeli  prisons.  IsraeU  soldiers  disguised  ai 


atrllaa 

t«M 

Azato 

vowwd  .— V 

Late  in  May,  tbM*  JapaaaM  tarrcrUts  act* 
ing  on  bahatt  of  the  PoptOar  Root  for  the 
Liberation  of  FalMttna.  a  MarxM  group. 
attacked  tha  Tal  AtIt  alrpo*^  ^*>^  maohtiia 
guns.  klUlBg  as  paiMina  and  wwiiwllng  71. 

Tb*  Blaak  Septambw  occaalaaUao  u  mads 
up  ot  aboat  aoo  youag  gunrtUaa  who  war* 
msmbats  ot  Al  TuUh,  tba  main  guarrllla  or- 
Kanlaatkm.  Soma  obsanrars  baUara  Black  8^- 
tembar  to  a  secret  Fatah  arm,  opmratad  by 
Fatah**  IntaUlgenee  unit. 

Black  aeptewibw  was  eo  named  to  symbol- 
ize the  pUght  at  tbe  PalaatliilaB  guerrillas, 
suppraased  by  King  Huaaein  oS  Jordan  in  Sep- 
tember, 1970.  Tbe  group  first  appeared  last 
November  when  four  ot  Ita  men  aaaaaatnated 
the  Jordanian  Premier,  Wasfl  Tal,  in  Cairo. 

The  group  also  claimed  responsibility  for 
an  attempt  on  the  Itfe  of  a  former  Jordanian 
Ambassador  in  London,  tbe  sabotaging  earlier 
thto  year  of  a  factory  In  West  Oermany  that 
manufactured  electric  genuatocs  for  tbe  Is- 
raeli Air  Force,  and  the  blowing  up  ot  the  oU 
complex  at  Trieste.  Italy.  In  August. 

Black  September's  actlTittaa  hare  evoked 
mixed  Arab  reactions— disapproval  from 
most  governments  and  support  from  some 
Palestinians  and  other  Arabs. 

Arabs  appeared  today  to  be  stunned  by 
ths  action  in  Munich.  Their  immediate  reac- 
tion was  dismay. 

Lebanon  Indicated  disapproval  when  tbe 
Oovsmment  radio  made  no  mention  of  tbe 
develo(Nnents  in  Munich.  Other  Arab  radios 
reported  the  attack  without  comment. 

Lebanese  wondered  wtarather  lanaUs  'would 
find  an  eacuse  for  an  attack  in  labanwn.  They 
noted  that  the  guerrillas  hare  had  kq>t  their 
promise  made  In  June  to  freeaa  aU  operations 
against  Israel  from  Lebanon 

The  Lebanon-Israeli  border  has  been  quiet 
since  then.  Thte  followed  IsraeU  land  and 
air  attacks  on  guerrilla  bases  and  Tillages  In 
southern   Lebanon. 

OtrxRRnxA  Dxmial  RxpoaTXB 
BKnttJT,  Sept.  6. — A  Lebanese  dOTemment 
spokesman  said  tonight  that  the  Paleetine 
Liberation  Organiaation.  the  over-aU  guerrUU 
group,  had  denied  any  connection  with  the 
guerrilla  attack  In  Munich. 

The  spokesman  said  the  Palestinian  of- 
fictato  here  had  reported  that  the  organiza- 
tion had  nothing  to  do  with  Black  September. 


TRANSACTION  OP  BOtmNE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Qambsell).  Under  the  prerloas  order 
there  will  now  be  a  pMlod  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business  for 
not  to  exceed  30  minutes  with  the  state- 
ments made  therein  limited  to  3  minutes 
ea«h. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  may  I  be 
recognized  for  3  minutes? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie  Sen- 
ator from  New  Yort  Is  recognised. 


The  PRBBIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
QAifBinx) .  TlM  Senator  wU  steto  it. 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  Presldani,  tta*  Chair 
is  about  to  Isjr  b«<or*  tbe  Senate  for  a 
saoond  rMuUnc  a  measure  from  the 
House,  populsrly  known  as  the  sntlbos- 
Inc  bUL  My  parHsmentary  Inquiry  ia 
this:  Is  there  any  way  under  the  rules  by 
which  at  this  time  by  motion  or  other- 
wise that  bill  can  be  referred  to  a  com- 
mittee? 

The  PRBSmTWO  OFFICER.  Under  the 
practices  and  precedents  of  the  Senate 
there  is  no  way  in  which  that  can  be 
dooe  at  t^ia  tisne. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Mr.  President,  wlD  the 
SeiuUor  yield  f(»>  a  moment? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yirtd. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has 
not  the  Senator  himself  used  this  very 
same  method  in  the  past  to  get  bills  on 
the  calendar  without  going  to  commit- 
tee?   

Mr.  JAVITB.  The  Senator  said  that 
yesterday. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  Yes.  The  Senator  is  not 
taken  by  surprise  because  he  used  this 
very  same  strategy  15  years  ago,  I  be- 
lieve.          

Mr.  JAVrrs.  There  is  no  claim  as  to 
surprise,  as  the  majority  leader  said 
yesterday,  about  the  past;  it  Is  only  as 
to  the  future. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  assure  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  there  wiU  be  no 
element  of  surprise  in  the  efforts  of  the 
Senator  from  Alshwma  to  see  that  the 
Senate  has  an  opportunity  to  vote  on 
this  most  important  issue,  and  he  hopes 
most  sincerely  that  the  Joint  leadership 
will  arrange  to  schedule  this  bU  for 
early  oHisideratlon  by  the  Senate;  and 
I  believe  that  the  leadership  is  going  to 
do  that.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  is 
going  to  urge  and  plead.  If  necessary, 
with  the  Joint  leadership  to  set  this  mat- 
ter down  for  consideration  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Only  (m  failure  to  prevail  on  the 
leadership  to  bring  the  matt«'  up  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  resort  to 
other  methods  to  get  a  vote. 

Mr,  JAVTTS.  I  know  of  few  Issues  be- 
fore us  in  which  the  views  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  and  the  Seuitor 
from  New  York  are  as  clear. 
Mr.  ALLEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  HJl. 
13915  for  second  reading.  Under  rule 
XIV  each  bill  must  be  read  three  times  on 
different  days.  This  bill  was  received 
from  the  House  on  August  18  and  was 
read  the  first  time,  at  which  time  ob- 
jection was  heard  to  its  secood  reading. 
It  will  now  be  read  the  second  time. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  the 
bill  by  title,  as  follows: 

An  act  (HJt.  18916)  to  further  the  achieve- 
ment of  equal  educational  opportunity. 

Mr.  AUiEN.  Mr.  Preeident- 


EQUAL  EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNI- 
TCE8  ACT  OF  1972 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ALLEN.  I  object  to  further  pro- 
ceedings at  thte  time  on  the  bill. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion having  been  heard,  tbe  faUl  will 
be  placed  m  the  calendar  under  i-ute 
XIV. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


EO 
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DR.  aUILLEBMO  SEVILLA-eACASA 
Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  29  years 
ago  on  JWy  30,  1943,  Dr.  OulUermo 
aeriua-8«casa.  a  great  cUiriomat,  Jiirlst, 
politician,  and  parliamentarian,  pre- 
sented his  Letters  of  Credence  as  Am- 
bassador of  Nicaragua  to  President 
Pranklln  Delano  Roosevelt. 

Since  then.  Ambassador  Sevllla-Sa- 
casa  has  represented  eight  Nicaraguan 
rulers  before  six  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  Presidents  Roosevelt, 
Truman,  Elsenhower,  Kennedy,  Johnson, 
and  Nixon:  and  before  nine  Secretaries 
of  State-  Hull.  Stettinlus.  Byrnes.  Marsh- 
all. Acheaon,  Dulles.  Herter.  Rusk,  and 
Rogers.  He  has  dealt  with  10  Chiefs  of 
Protocol.  Summertlng:  Woodward,  Sim- 
mons, Buchanan,  Duke.  Hand.  Abell. 
Symington.  Mosbacher,  and  Smoak.  It 
may  be  the  only  case  in  the  history  of 
universal  diplomacy  and  particularly  in 
representation  in  our  country. 

Ambassador  SevlUa-Saca£a,  a  man  of 
extraordinary  talent  and  abUlty,  has 
given  honor  to  Nicaragua  and  its  admin- 
istrations along  the  years  of  his  meritori- 
ous career.  He  was  a  judge  at  21.  mem- 
ber of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  at 
25,  speaker  of  the  house  at  27  and,  in 
later  years,  he  was  also  a  Senator.  It  is 
a  remarkable  history  in  the  life  of  a 
man  and  proves  him  to  be  one  of  the 
most  valuable  statesmen  of  his  country 
and  one  of  the  true  values  of  this  con- 
tinent. . 
As  Delegate  of  Nicaragua,  he  signed 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations  at  the 
San  Frandsco  Conference  in  1945  as  well 
as  the  Charter  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States  In  1948.  He  has  repre- 
sented his  country  Nicaragua  in  more 
than  a  hundred  international  confer- 
ences, among  them,  in  1944,  the  historic 
Conference  of  Bretton  Woods,  from 
which  have  emerged  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  International 
Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Develop- 
ment. At  the  present  time  he  is  Governor 
for  Nicaragua  of  the  Bank. 

In  1946  he  presided  over  the  Coiincil 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
In  1908,  as  Vice  President,  he  headed 
several  sessions  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Nations.  On  July  of  1970 
and  on  October  of  1971.  he  also  headed 
the  Security  Council.  He  has  presided  at 
international  meetings,  among  them,  the 
Inter-American  Conference  on  Copy- 
right, the  10th  meeting  of  Consultation  of 
JCnisters  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Inter- 
American  Commission  on  Nuclear 
Energy,  the  Commission  of  the  21.  peace 
commissions,  fact-finding  missions,  and 
lately  the  special  mission  that  the  Secu- 
rity Council  of  the  United  Nations  sent  to 
Senegal  to  investigate  serious  charges  by 
the  Government  of  Senegal  against  Por- 
tugal and  the  authorities  of  Guinea — 
Bissau.  His  report,  as  Is  widely  known, 
contained  important  conclusions  and  rec- 
ommendations and  was  approved  by  the 
Security  Council  with  its  special  com- 
mendation. The  other  members  of  the 
mission  were  the  Ambassadora  of  Bri- 
giiun,  Burundi,  Japan,  Poland,  and  %rrla. 
It  was  ray  honor  and  pleasure  to  serve 
with  Ambassador  SevUtat-Sacasa  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations 
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in  Paris  in  1951.  I  was  a  member  of  the 
delegation  of  the  United  States,  and 
Ambassador  Sevllla-Sacasa  participated 
as  chief  of  the  Nlcaraguan  delegation. 
His  interventions  in  the  debates  were 
always  timely:  he  reasoned  with  wise 
judgment  and  magnificent  eloquence. 

In  this  Chamber  we  have  also  ap- 
plauded him  when,  during  many  years, 
on  the  occasions  of  the  joint  sessions  of 
Congress,  when  he  has  come  to  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives,  meeting  with  our 
House  and  Senate  as  dean  heading  the 
diplomatic  corps.  His  personality,  gen- 
tility and  dignity  have  been  greatly  ap- 
preciated by  all  of  us. 

He  Is  a  family  man.  He  and  his  dis- 
tinguished wife,  Mrs.  Lillian  Somoza  de 
Sevllla-Sacasa,  have  had  nine  children, 
all  of  them  bom  in  this  Capital,  where 
they  have  studied  and  are  still  studying 
at  the  present  time. 

Of  his  career  as  Ambassador  to  our 
Government  we  have  heard  only  praise. 
He  is  respected  and  esteemed  as  a  capable 
statesman,  diplomat,  and  friend. 

I  wish  that  my  words  be  registered  in 
the  Record  as  a  tribute  to  a  man  of  worth 
at  the  initiation  of  his  30th  year  of 
effective  diplomatic  service  He  has  im- 
derstood  and  been  a  friend  of  the  United 
States,  but  he  has  always  represented 
faithfully  his  country,  Nicaragua;  and 
these  characteristics  mark  his  excellence 
as  the  Ambassador  of  Nicaragua. 

Mr.  SAXBE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  <Mr.  Cooper) 
in  recognirtng  the  services  to  his  coun- 
try of  Dr.  Guillermo  Sevilla-Sacasa.  This 
gentleman  has  served  his  country  ex- 
tremely well,  and  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Nicaragua 
has  profited  thereby. 

I  had  occasion  to  visit  Nicaragua  and 
to  feel  the  warmth  of  their  regard  for 
the  United  SUtes,  and  a  great  deal  of 
that  I  attribute  to  the  representation  of 
his  country  here  by  Dr   Sacasa. 

The  29  years  that  he  has  served  as 
Ambassador  to  this  coimtry  have  been 
years  in  which  the  two  countries  have 
drawn  closer  together,  and  have  not  been 
tlirust  apart.  The  economic  relation- 
ships between  the  United  States  and 
Nicaragua  have  been  friendly  and  profit- 
able to  both  countries,  and  I  hope  the 
feelings  that  exist  will  continue,  and  I 
know  they  will  as  long  as  Dr  Sacasa  or 
men  like  him  represent  his  government 
in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
acknowledge  the  extraordinary  and  out- 
standing service  of  His  Excellency  Dr. 
Guillermo  Sevilla-Sacasa,  the  Nlcara- 
guan Ambassador  to  the  United  States 
for  the  past  29  years.  Since  July  1943, 
Ambassador  Sevllla-Sacasa  has  proved 
himself  outstanding  in  his  role  as  dean 
of  the  Diplomatic  Cchtw  in  the  United 
States  as  Ambassador  and  as  the  Nlcara- 
guan Representative  to  the  United  Na- 
tions and  to  the  Council  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  Serving  as  the 
Dean  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  since  Jan- 
uary 1958,  under  four  American  Presi- 
dents, he  Is  an  exemplary  elder  states- 
man whose  advice  and  leadership  has 
been  of  Inestimable  benefit  to  the  inter- 
national organizations  and  ofiQcee  where 


he   has   served    and   emecially    to  his 
country. 

Ambassador  Sevllla-Sacasa  Is  the  re- 
cipient of  over  30  honorary  degrees  from 
American  and  European  nations,  and  he 
has  served  as  the  President  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  of  Nicaragua.  II 
is  an  honor  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  fine  service  of  this  experi- 
enced statesman  and  to  widi  him  a  haniy 
birthday,  his  64th,  this  Friday,  Septem- 
ber 8.    

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  Senate  colleagues  today  in  saluting 
my  friend,  the  doyen  of  the  diplomatic 
corps.  His  Excellency  Dr.  Guillermo 
Sevilla-Sacasa.  who  recently  began  his 
30th  year  of  service  in  Washington.  DC. 

Ambassador  Sevilla-Sacasa  has  daily 
displayed  his  friendship  and  good  will 
toward  the  American  people.  In  the 
course  of  his  professional  work,  he  has 
been  helpful  to  the  U.S.  Government 
time  after  time,  arranging,  mediatbiK, 
Etnd  participating  in  critical  diplomatic 
negotiatons.  I,  for  one,  hope  that  the 
Ambassador  has  kept  a  diary  of  his  serv- 
ice in  WashingtMi,  and  will  one  day 
write  his  memoirs  of  what  he  saw  and 
what  he  did. 

During  his  long  and  distinguished  ten- 
ure, the  former  parliamentarian  and 
judge  has  represented  his  Government 
during  years  presided  over  by  Pres- 
idents: Franklin  Delano  Rooserrit, 
Harry  S.  Tnunan,  D wight  D.  Elaai- 
hower,  John  P.  Kennedy,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  Richard  M.  Nixon  ...  an 
extraordinary  record. 

Besides  his  niunerous  diplomatic  duties 
in  Washington,  Ambassador  Sevilla- 
Sacasa  serves  as  Nicaragua's  Represent- 
ative at  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly in  New  York  City.  He  was  an 
original  signer  of  the  U.N.  Charter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  Am- 
bassador Guillenno  Sevilla-Sacasa  com- 
pleted, on  July  30,  his  29th  year  as  Am- 
bassador of  Nicaragua  to  the  United 
States.  Before  his  service  as  Ambassador, 
he  had  served  his  coimtry  as  a  judge,  a 
member  of  the  chamber  of  representa- 
tives, and  a  senator. 

During  his  tenure  as  Ambassador,  he 
has  served  as  his  country's  representa- 
tive to  the  United  Nations  on  numerous 
occasions,  and  I  had  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing with  him  in  the  General  Asswnhly 
in  Paris  in  1950. 

Ambassador  Sevilla-Sacasa  was  a 
signer  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  has  served  as  his  cotmtry's 
representative  in  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

He  is  now  the  dean  of  the  diplomatic 
oorps  in  Washington,  and  we  have  noted 
his  dignity  and  courtesy  to  the  diplomatic 
corps  and  to  Members  of  Congress. 

He  is  a  devoted  family  man. 

I  join  in  congratulating  Ambassador 
Sevilla-Sacasa  and  Mrs.  Sevilla-Sacasa 
on  b     serrice  to  his  country. 

1/  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  when- 
ever his  Senate  of  the  United  States 
meets  m  joint  session  with  the  House,  It 
Is  an  event  of  historical  importance. 

It  i;  a  time  of  pageantry,  too,  as  the 
diplomatic  corps  iepicwottog  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  parades  to  its  place  « 
honor. 
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The  burst  of  applawe  Is  first  of  aU  for    standing  representattTB  In  tJie  ambassa- 
tJK^^SktparaSi.  the  Omn  o<  the    dorial  corps  In  Washington. 


PBTTHONB 


<jtplom»tie  oorpa.  He  Is  my  good  f  risod 
2r^iruie  friend  ol  aU  of  us  and  friend 
of  our  country,  the  Ambassador  o<  his 
own  Nicaragua,  the  Honorable  Guiller- 
mo  se¥llla-aaeasa. 

Ambassador  Sacasa  was  already  long 
nsuidiBbed  when  I  came  to  the  S«iate  22 
years  ago  and  it  is  to  mark  his  30th  year 
in  Washington  that  I  speak  today, 

•n^e  gracious  per«maUty  that  I  have 
(snjoyed  on  niunberless  occasions  was 
developed  in  an  earlier  Nlcaraguan  ca- 
reer that  earned  Dr.  Sacasa  laurels  as  a 
jurist   parliamentarian,  and  statesman. 

As  a  youth  of  21  years,  he  was  already 
a  judge.  Four  years  later  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Nlcaraguan  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  within  2  years  its  speak - 

^ and  then  senator  In  his  Government 

and  now  at  Washington  he  can  count 
eight  Nlcaraguan  rulers  he  has  i-epre- 
sentedhere. 

Six  Presidents  of  the  Umted  States 
have  received  him  since  that  July  30, 
1943,  when  he  was  presented  to  Pranklln 
Delano  Roosevelt  at  the  White  House. 

To  cover  the  same  span  of  years  his 
friendship  has  Included  nine  Secretaries 
of  State,  nine  Chiefs  of  Protocol,  and 
four  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

Intematiociai  affairs  have  commanded 
his  talents — United  Nations,  the  Organ! - 
zation  of  American  States,  the  American 
Commission  on  Nuclear  Energy,  among 
them. 

The  roUcall  of  his  responsibilities  is 
most  prestigious,  but  roost  of  us  coimt 
personally  the  years  of  our  friendship 
with  his  genial  personality,  the  delight 
of  every  gathering,  a  warm-hearted 
family  man  shared  with  his  distin- 
guished wife,  Mrs.  Lillian  Somoza  de 
Sevllla-Sacasa,  the  love  of  nine  children, 
all  bom  within  the  circle  of  this  city  of 
Washington. 

So  this  Is  a  tribute  to  personal  and 
International  friendship,  hands  and 
hearts  across  the  American  continent, 
and  a  grateful  accolade  to  a  great  citizen 
of  the  world.  Ambassador  Guillermo 
Sevilla-Sacasa. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  todaj- 
I  want  to  join  some  of  my  colleagues  In 
congratulating  Ambassador  Sevilla- 
Sacasa  of  Nicaragua  on  the  occasion  of 
his  completing  29  years  as  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States.  As  everyope  knows, 
he  has  for  many  years  been  the  dean  of 
the  Ambassadors  in  Washington. 

I  had  the  privilege  in  1950  of  serving  as 
a  delegate  in  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations.  He  was  there  at  that 
time.  I  enjoyed  my  association  and  my 
service  wltti  him.  He  has  represented  his 
coimtry  In  the  United  Nations  many 
times  and  Is  the  member  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  r^resent- 
ing  Nicaragua. 

During  his  career,  he  has  received 
many  honorary  degrees.  He  and  his  wife 
are  the  parents  of  nine  children. 

He  has  been  a  great  representative  of 
his  country  and  a  most  popular  Ambas- 
sador In  Washington.  He  and  his  country 
have  been  our  great  friends.  I  congratu- 
late his  fine  ooontty  for  bavlng  had  for 
theee  many  yean  sudi  an  al^  and  out- 


Mr. 


THE  ANTIBUSINO  BILL 
BAKKR.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 


if  I  might  have  the  attantton  ot  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  MANSFEBLJ3.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  yesterday  I  iniiuired 
of  the  distinguished  majority  leader  what 
plans.  If  any.  might  be  contemplated  by 
the  Joint  leadership  on  how  acxm  we  could 
expect  action  on  the  so-called  antlbuslng 
bill.  Today  we  have  the  bill  going  to  the 
calendar  on  objection  to  its  further  con- 
sideration at  this  time.  Since  It  is  on  the 
calendar,  I  wonder  if  the  leadership  to- 
day can  give  us  any  more  information 
than  we  were  sible  to  get  yesterday  on 
when  this  bill  might  be  placed  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  im- 
f  ortunately.  I  am  unable  to  reply  affirma- 
tively because,  following  my  usual  cus- 
tom, it  Is  my  Intention  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  the  distinguished  Republi- 
can leader,  and  after  that  has  been  done, 
then  the  joint  leadership  may  be  in  a 
better  ix>siti<m  to  answer  the  question 
raised  by  the  distinguished  Senator  f rran 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  I  would  simply  say  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  most  anxious 
for  the  Senate  to  proceed  to  the  earUest 
possible  consideration  of  this  most  Im- 
[kortant  bill.  I  would  stron^y  urge  the 
joint  leadership  to  give  considuBtion  to 
its  eaillest  possible  action.  The  schools  of 
my  State,  and  other  States  as  well,  hav- 
ing just  opened,  it  Is  a  matter  of  para- 
mount importance,  and  I  think  it  Is  Im- 
portant that  the  Senate  consider  it  as 
early  as  possible. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand.  The 
Senator  s  suggestion  will  be  kept  in  mind. 


COMMUNICATIONS    PROM    EXECU- 
TIVE DEPARTMEa^TS,  ETC. 

The  PRSriDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Striate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Repobx   on   Dkpaktmekt  or  the  Ammy  Re- 

SEASCH  AKD  DEVEI.OrfitXNT  COMTBACTS 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Aaslstuit  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (R.  &  D.),  traiiflmlttlng. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Department  of 
the  Army  Reeearch  and  Development  Con- 
tracts, for  the  6-month  period  ended  June  30. 
1973  (With  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Servlees. 
Permanent   Resisence   roR   Certain    Aliens 

A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justlc«,  tranam.lttlng,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  relating  to  pwma- 
uent  residence  for  certain  aliens  iwlth  ac- 
companying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Jihdlciary. 
PZN4MCX4I.  Ain»T  or  THE  MnJT/taT  OB»m  or 

THE   PUBFUC   HEAET    Of   THB   tJ^.A.,    iNC 

A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  Oeneral.  Mili- 
tary Order  o€  the  Purpl*  HeMrt.  trmnmittttng. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  nn^ru-imi  audit  at  that 
order,  for  fiscal  year  1973  (with  an  aooom- 
panylng  rettort):  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


Petitions  were  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  Indleatod: 

By  tbe  PMlHIIIir  pro  tempore: 

A  joint  reeolutton  of  the  L^cUUture  of  tbe 
State  of  Maryland;  to  the  Committee  on  lUa 
Judtolary: 

"HotrsE  JoxMT  BssoLunov  No.  103 
"House  Jstnt  Reaolutlon  ratifying  a  propoeed 

nipnnrtment    to   the    Constitution   of    the 

united  SUtes  relaUve  to  equal  rlgbU  tor 

man  aa4  women 

•Whereas.  The  Mnd  Oongrees  «rf  the 
United  States  has  paseed  a  Joint  ReeolnUon 
proposing  an  amendment  to  tbe  Oooatttu- 
tlon  of  the  United  SUtes  relative  to  equal 
rlghU  for  men  and  women. 

Whereas,  Tbls  joUrt  Resolution  passed 
the  House  ot  Repreeentatlvca  oT  the  United 
SUtes  on  October  13,  1S71,  paaaed  tbe  Senate 
of  tbe  United  States  on  March  Sa,  ItTa,  and 
now  has  been  submitted  to  a  VDte  of  the 
states;  and 

Whereas,  Tbe  SUte  of  Maryland  wishes  to 
ratify  this  propoeed  amendment  to  the  Con- 
sututlon  of  tbe  United  States  wtaleb.  when 
raU&ed  by  tbe  lieglalaturee  of  three-fourth.s 
of  the  several  states,  shall  be  valid  to  all 
IntenU  and  purposes  ae  pert  of  tbe  Consti- 
tution of  tbe  United  States,  vis: 


•'  'Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  SUtes  or  by  any  SUte  on  account  of 
sex. 

"  "Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  proTlBloos  at  this  article. 

"  'Sac.  3.  Tbls  amendoeeat  shall  take  effect 
two  j'ears  after  tbe  date  of  rattfleatlon.' 

"Resolved  by  the  Qentral  AssemM|r  c/ 
Maryland.  That  tbe  foregoing  propoeed 
amendment  to  tbe  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  la  ratified  by  the  State  of 
Maryland  to  all  IntenU  and  purpoees  as  a 
part  of  the  Constitution  of  tbe  United  States; 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  Tliat  the  Governor  erf  the  SUte 
of  Maryland  Is  requested  to  forward  authenic 
copies  of  this  Resolution,  under  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  SUte  of  Maryland,  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  SUte  of  the  UnlUd  States,  to  the 
presiding  oOlcer  of  *he  Senate  of  the  UnlUd 
SUtes,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  or 
RepresenUttves  of  the  trnlted  SUtes.  and  io 
tbe  Administrator  of  aeneral  Services  of  the 
United  States." 

The  pettttoa  of  Matilda  B.  Snowberger,  of 
WUllamabuig,  PDnneytranl*.  ezpreselne  op- 
position to  the  Oenoelde  Treaty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  BelaUons. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  or  to- 
day. September  6,  1972.  signed  the  en- 
rolled bill  (H.R.  13089)  to  provide  for  ac- 
celeration of  programs  for  the  planting  of 
trees  on  national  forest  lands  in  need  of 
reforestation,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  previously  been  signed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Hepreeentatives. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTBE8 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KEMNEDT,  from  tbe  CtMunlttee 
on  lAbor  and  PnbUe  Welfare,  with  an 
ameattaOMit: 

S.  2818.  A  blU  to  amend  tbe  nderal  rood. 
Drug,  and  Coametlc  Aet  to  ptohttit  the  ad- 
mlBtetrstton  of  tbe  drag  dIethyUtnttssU  ul 
(OaS)  to aay  aalaMi IntMadad  to  «M ••  f ood. 
and  for  other  purposes  <RapS.  Na  BO-loea). 
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By  Mr.  BENT8BN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  3MS.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  73  of 
title  10.  United  State*  Code,  to  establUta  a 
sur.ivor  benefit  plan,  and  for  other  pur- 
poaes   (Bept.  No.  93-1089). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on   ihe  Judiciary,  without  amendment; 

S  909.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  John  C. 
Rogers  (Rept.  No.  90-1092); 

8  3714.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  M.  Sgt.  WU- 
lum  C.  Harpold,  U.3.  Marine  Corpe  (retired) 
(Rept.  No.  92-1003); 

HR.  1860.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  David 
Capps  (Rept.  No.  92-1094) ; 

H.R.  6299.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  MaJ. 
Henry  C.  Mitchell  (retired)  (Rept.  No.  92- 
1096): 

H.R.  5316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gary 
R.  Uttech  (Rept.  No.  93-109fl);  and 

H.R.  10*86.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  William 
B.  Baker  (Rept.  No.  92-1097) . 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

3.  998.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ronald  K. 
Downle  (Rept.  No.  92-1090) ;  and 

3.  3267.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gary  Went- 
worth.  of  Staples.  Minn.  (Rept   No.  92-1091). 


COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  CONTROL 
AMENDMENTS  ACT  OP  1972 — RE- 
PORT OF  A  COMMITTEE  <S.  REPT. 
NO.  92-1087) 

Mr.  KENNEDY,  from  the  committee 
of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  bill  iS.  3442)  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  extend 
the  authorization  for  grants  for  com- 
municable disease  control  jmd  vaccina- 
tion assistance,  and  for  other  purposes, 
submitted  t.  report  thereon,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

As  in  executive  session,  the  following 
favorable  reports  of  nominations  were 
submitted : 

By  Mr.  WILLIAMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare : 

Weeley  G.  Campbell,  of  California;  T.  Mar- 
shall Hahn,  Jr  ,  of  Virginia;  Anna  J.  Harri- 
son, of  Massachusetts:  Hubert  Heffner.  of 
California;  WUllam  H.  MeciUlng  of  New 
York;  WUllam  A.  Nlerenberg,  of  California; 
Russell  D.  O'Neal,  of  Michigan;  and  Joseph 
M.  Reynolds,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  members 
of  the  National  Science  Board,  National 
Science  Foundation. 


INTRODUCTION      OP      BILLS       AND 
JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first  time 
and.  by  imanimous  consent,  the  second 
time,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  McINTTBB: 

S.  3956.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for  the 
pass  through  of  extra  ooeta  reasonably  at- 
tributable to  an  increase  In  the  minimum 
wage.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing  and  Urban  AfiTalra, 
By  Mr.  PBOXMTKK: 

S.  3966.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kamal  An- 
tolne  Chalaby.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  JiKUdary. 

By  Mr.  INOUTB: 

S.  36S7.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  Cacarlaa 
Oonzalea  Tagamollla.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
AixoTT  ( by  request ) 
3.    3968.    A    bill    to   amend    the    Wild    and 
Scenic  Rivers  Act;  and 

3.  3969.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feasibility  in- 
vestigations of  certain  potential  water  re- 
source developmenta.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
Bv  tir.  THURMOND : 
S.  3960.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Karl  Emll  Christiansen.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  MrlNTYRE: 
S.  3955.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Economic 
Stabilization  Act  of  1970  to  provide  for 
the  pass  through  of  extra  costs  reason- 
ably attributable  to  an  increase  in  the 
minimum  wage.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affair.s. 

FAIRNESS    .AMENDMENT    TO     THE     ECONOMIC 
STABILIZATION    ACT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  both  recently  passed  legislation 
providing  for  increa.sed  minimum  wages. 

It  !s  anticipated  that  in  the  near  fu- 
ture the  Senate  and  House  conferees  will 
submit  to  Congress  a  conference  report 
reconciling  the  differences  in  the  bills 
passed  by  both  Houses.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  our  economy  is  presently  under 
wage  and  price  controls,  serious  ques- 
tions arise  as  to  the  effect  and  manner 
in  which  minimum  wage  increases  will 
be  implemented. 

The  Congress  will  create  economic  tur- 
moil if  it  increases  the  minimum  wage 
without  appropriately  amending  the 
Economic  Stabilization  Act  of  1970.  The 
effects  of  a  minimum  wage  increase  on 
both  employees  and  employers  should  be 
fully  considered  by  the  Congress  simul- 
taneously with  a  minimum  wage  increase. 

Under  Price  Commission  regulations, 
manufacturers  are  allowed  to  incresise 
prices  on  their  products  to  the  extent  that 
such  price  increases  are  necessitated  by 
increased  production  costs.  Included 
among  the  permissible  allowed  price  in- 
crease elements  are  increased  wages  paid 
to  employees.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  with  retailers  and  wholesalers. 
While  the  Price  Commission  has  ex- 
empted from  price  control  small  business 
firms  with  60  or  fewer  employees,  those 
retailers  and  wholesalers  employing  more 
than  60  persons  are  still  allowed  only 
those  price  increases  directly  attributable 
to  increased  cost  of  the  products  they 
seU. 

When  the  new  minimum  wage  legisla- 
tion is  passed,  we  will  have  a  situation 
where  manufacturers  will  be  allowed  to 
increase  the  cose  of  their  products  as 
related  to  increased  wages  but  whole- 
salers and  retailers  will  not. 

On  the  employees  side,  the  question  of 
equity  also  arises  in  that  employees  at  or 
near  the  minimum  wage  will  be  allowed 
up  to  a  possible  25 -percent  Increase  in 
salary  while  workers  earning  somewhat 
more  than  minimum  wage  would  be  held 
to  5.5  percent  guidelines  established  by 
the  Pay  Board. 

Mr.  President,  fairness  and  good  sense 


dictate  that  it  should  be  made  explicitly 
clear  that  the  Pay  Board  Is  empowered  to 
allow  employers  to  raise  beyond  the  5.5- 
percent  guidelines,  wages  of  workers 
whose  wages  would  normally  be  in- 
creased to  reflect  the  customary  differen- 
tial existing  among  wage  earners.  The 
so-called  economic  phenomena  identified 
as  the  "ripple  effect"  is  no  more  than  an 
afflrmatlon  of  the  fact  that  wages  are 
relative.  The  current  across-the-board 
5.5 -percent  guidelines  of  the  Pay  Board 
would  not  permit,  however,  the  operation 
of  the  "ripple  effect"  for  wage  earners 
above  $2.75  an  hour  whose  wages  have 
customarily  been  related  to  w{«e  earners 
directly  affected  by  minimum  wage  levels 
under  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act.  This 
amendment  will  correct  this  inequity  for 
employees. 

On  the  employer's  side,  it  is  axiomatic 
that  wage  increases  of  up  to  25-percent 
and  increased  wage-related  fringe  bene- 
fit costs  will  create  greatly  increased  pay 
roll  costs.  Here  again,  fairness  and  good 
sense  dictate  legislation  that  would  di- 
rect the  Price  Commission  to  permit 
those  increased  costs  to  be  offset  through 
higher  prices  as  is  presently  permitted  for 
manufacturers.  If  Government  legisla- 
tion requires  increased  costs,  it  should 
certainly  allow  those  costs  to  be  recouped 
in  the  only  manner  feasible,  through 
increased  prices.  This  is  presently  denied 
to  wholesalers,  retailers,  and  related 
commercial  enterprises.  This  amendment 
will  correct  this  inequity  for  these  em- 
ployers. 

This  amendment  would  permit  all 
workers  to  seek  and  employers  to  pay 
increased  wages  to  those  employees  whose 
wages  bear  a  customary  relationship  to 
workers  earning  at  or  near  minimum 
wage  levels.  Furthermore,  this  amend- 
ment would  instruct  the  Price  Commis- 
sion to  allow  retailers  and  wholesaler  em- 
ployers to  offset  their  increased  costs 
occasioned  by  the  increases  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  and  wage-related  fringe  bene- 
fit costs — social  security,  unemployment 
compensation  insurance,  et  cetera — by 
increasing  prices  accordingly. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  clear,  however, 
that  this  amendment  precludes  the  em- 
ployer from  realizing  increased  profits 
as  a  result  of  increases  in  productivity 
gained  through  wage  increases.  The 
amendment  clearly  states  that — 

To  the  extent  that  productivity  gains 
would  result  in  Increased  profits,  such  price 
Increases  shall  be  diminished  proportionate- 
ly. 

The  bill  is  simply  designed  to  allow 
employees  to  receive  increases  in  their 
wages  and  to  maintain  the  same  balance 
between  wages  and  prices  as  was  present 
before  the  passage  of  wage  increases  im- 
der  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  bill  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

S.  3966 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue 
of  Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreaa  aasemhied.  That  section 
203(f)  (1)  of  the  Economic  StabUlzatlon  Act 
of  1970  Is  amended  by  Inserting  Immediately 
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.MM  tiBder  such  Act"  the  foUowtng:  nor 
fforeclude  or  limit  the  payment  of  any  In- 
iLSTm  W9^  to  ««vtoy^  wJK*e  wages 
^^TciwtomarUy  »>•«  «»»*«*  ">  **«"  ?^ 
^l>v^Mdt»ctly  airectw!  by  an  increase  In 
tSS^'^n^uant  to  the  Fair  Labor  8tan«Urds 
TT^  1938  in  an  amount  reasonably  neces- 
t^Wi  to  maintain  such  customary  relatlon- 
!St  a^  m  the  event  of  any  Increase  In 
!^  W^v^nt  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
T!fof  1938  to  employees  directly  affected  by 

^\^^L  IB  su^  wM«i  ":!«iL^*rir; 

^iLmmi  whose  wacee  have  customarily  been 
ffl^  to^SoeToTthe  directly  alfect«l  em- 
Tw^  the  employer  paying  such  increases 
SSTbi  permuted  to  Increase  hU  prices  to 
!Sf  extant  re.««ably  necessitated  by  such 
S^i«  m  wages  and  wage  reUtad  fringe 
^flts  payable  to  him.  To  the  extent  that 
^uctlTlty  galM  would  r«iult  In  Increased 
j:^^.  silch  V^  incre-e.  shall  be  dlmln- 
Ished  proportionately." 

By  Mr.   JACKSON    (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Aluwi)  (by  regueat) : 

6  3958.  A  hill  to  amend  the  Wild  and 
Seenlc  Riyers  Act.  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Ui  JACKSON.  Mr.  Prealdent,  oaa  be- 
half of  myrelf .  and  the  ranking  minority 
jnmbcr  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  (Mr.  Au-ott).  I  in- 
troduce by  request  a  bill  to  amend  toe 
Ij^iU  and  Beeoie  Rivers  Act  of  l»6» — 
PnbUc  Law  00-643. 

Section  7b  of  the  act  prt^ibits  the 
FMeral  Power  Commission  from  licens- 
ing any  ptroject  on  or  directly  affecting 
any  of  the  27  rivers  listed  for  study  as 
potential  additions  to  the  system.  Ttie 
prohibition  is  for  a  5-year  period  f oUow- 
jag  enactment  of  the  act — until  Octo- 
ber 2, 1973 — and  for  an  additiwial  period 
TBder  certain  circumstances. 

•nie  blU  which  I  Introduce  today  would 
extimA  the  5-year  moratorium  for  an  ad- 
ditional 5 -year  period  from  which  time 
It  is  expected  that  studies  would  be  com- 
pleted on  ail  of  the  27  areas. 

The  bill  would  also  amend  sectitm  16 
at  the  act  and  increase  the  authorization 
for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and  Interests 
to  hmd  for  elgtot  river  areas  in  the  initial 
syBtem  from  $17  million  to  $36  million. 
It  Is  estimated  that  an  additional  $19 
million  is  needed  to  comidete  acQuisi- 
tloDs  at  the  riveac  areas  as  follows: 


Bio  Grande  River,  Ifew 

Mezleo    

St.  Crolz  River,  Minnesota  and 

Wisconsin     

Rogue  River,  Oregon 

UhkUe   Fork    Clearwater    River, 

Idaho    

Fsather  River,  CalKomia 

Middle  Fork  Salmon  River, 

r-aho    - 

Heven  Point  Rlvw.  Mlseourl 


$100,000 

1.000,000 
8,800.000 

2, 100.  000 
3,500,000 

1.000.000 

a,  500. 000 

19,  000.  000 


By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  himself 
and  Mi-.  Allott)  (by  reauest) : 

S.  3969.  A  Mil  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Mm  Interior  to  engage  in  feasibil- 
ity investlgaUoDS  oi  certain  potential 
water  leeource  developments.  Referred 
to  tlie  Committee  cm  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  ranklnc  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  (Mr.  Aujom)  and  myself,  I  send 


to  the  desk  for  appropriate  leterenee  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Seeretary  of  the  In- 
terlor  to  encace  in  feaslfaCllty  Ipvertlga- 
tlons  of  certain  potential  water  resource 
developments. 

Mr.  Prealdent,  this  measure  wa*  suo- 
mitted  and  reoom  mended  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  and  I  aak  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  executive  com- 
munication accompanying  the  draft  pro- 
posal be  printed  in  the  Rxcow)  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recom.  as 
follows: 

UJ3.  DKKUiTMiirr  or  th«  ljrrK«K>B. 
Waahinwton,  DC,  Avfiust.  10,  1972. 
Hon.  Svnio  T.  Aoi««w. 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Waahinffton,  DO.  ^     ,.     , 

D«Aa  Ma.  PaaanjMrr:  Encloeed  Is  a  draft  oi 
a  proposed  bill  "To  authorlae  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  engage  In  feaslbUlty  inTee- 
tlgatlons  of  certain  potential  watar  resource 
developments. " 

We  recommend  that  the  blU  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  Committee  for  consideration 
and  that  It  be  enacted. 

The  bUl  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  engage  In  feaslbUKystudles 
ot  six  potential  Reclamation  projects.  Re- 
connaissance studteB  (or  comparable  infor- 
mation) indicate  prellminartly  that  the  proj- 
ects are  economlcaUy  dMhrable.^^cb^y 
lustlfled.  and  enjoy  good  local  suppwt.  Fea- 
BlbHlty  studies  are  warrantwl.  Authorisation 
of  feaslbUlty  studies  as  propoeed  by  thte  Mil 
is  required  by  section  8  of  the  Federal  Water 
Projewt  Recreation  Act  of  JtOy  9.  1966  (79 
Stat.  217;  18  TT^.C.  4801-19) . 

Supplementary  statements  containing  in- 
formation on  the  six  potential  projecta  and 
justification  for  seeking  feasibility  study  au- 
thority are  encloeed. 

The  effects  of  the  potential  projects  on 
water  qiiaUty,  reoreaUon,  Iteh  and  wildlife, 
historic,  scenic,  archeologlc.  aeethetlc  and 
other  environmental  values  wUl  be  consid- 
ered fully  in  the  propoeed  feaslbUlty  studlee. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  has 
advised  that  there  la  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  thte  propoeed  legislation  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram. 

Sincerely  yours,  

JAMX8  R-  SitrTB. 
Atgiatant  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

S.  3969 
A  bUl  to  authorlae  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 

tarlor   to  engage   In  fe«ilbUtty   investlga- 

tiona  of  certain  potential  watar  r««>urce 

devalopiwnta 

B<  «  enaeUd  by  tha  Senate  and  Houee  of 
RepreBefUattee*  of  the  tmttetf  St^  of 
Ameriea  t»  Oonfrem  ouembleA.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  to  hMn^j  anthorlMd 
to  engage  In  feaslMUty  studlM  ot  the  toUaw- 
ing  potential  wmtw  re«>uroe  devrtopmenta— 

( 1 )  cache  Creek  Pwjwrt  in  Comanehc,  Cot- 
ton. Tniman,  Jactawn,  »od  Klow*  Counties 
In  aouthweetem  Oklataoma- 

(8)  aarrlson  Dlvwaton  Unit,  iUA  Water 
FaclUtlea,  Pk*-Sloftn  Mlarouri  Baaln  Pro- 
eram.  In  central  North  Dakota. 

(3)  Ofthe  unit,  M&I  Watw  FaclUtlea,  Pick- 
Sloan  Utosoori  Basin  Program  In  ea»t -central 
South  Dakota.  _  ^  „         •^,. 

(4)  Three  Forks  DlTtalon.  Pick -Sloan  Mls- 
Bourl  Basin  Program,  in  Gallatin  and  Madi- 
son Oountlee,  northweet  Montana. 

(6)  Tacumeart  Project  In  San  Miguel 
County  In  east-central  New  Mexico. 

(8)  nncompatogre  Projeot  Improvement 
and  Kxtenakm  In  Motrtroee  vod  Delta  Coun- 
ttoa  In  Oae  vtctolty  erf  Montroee  and  Delta, 
Colorado. 


CACHS  Came  PaojacT,  Oxi.ai(OMA 
Looatloa:  Tbe  drainage  baala  of  Oaeba 
Greek  and  Its  XrOtiatwrim  lying  prtmatUy  In 
OomaaelM,  Oo«*ob,  TUlawa,  Jaekaon.  and 
Kiowa  Oonstlea  In  aouihwwtem  OkUbooia. 
Project  Data:  ReooaaalMaace  Report.  April 
1»71,  based  on  AprU  1970  prtcee  aad  an  In- 
tareat  rate  oT  5H  percent. 

Total  conatmctioa  coat' 842.604.000 

Ad]u>tnMnts    

Total   allooatlon... 42,804,000 

Program  goal* 
M.4(I  water   (AJ./yr.) 27,000 

Cost  allocation 

lUa  water  (AJ.  yr.) 39,830.000 

Flab  and  wildlife 197,000 

Recreation    2,487.000 

Total    43.604,000 

Beneflt-ooat  nUio. 1.36  to  1.00 

'  Baaed    on    otie    of    several    alternatives 

studied. 

Descriptloa:  Tbe  invastlgation  will  provide 
a  feaaibUity  appraisal  of  tbe  watar  raaourcas 
of  the  area  and  oC  potantlalltlaa  for  tbalr 
development  for  munlelpai  and  induatt'lal 
watar  supplies,  poUutlon  abatamant.  recrea- 
tion, flab  and  wUdlile,  and  flood  contrcd  pur- 
poaes. 

The  project  as  preaented  in  th«  raooonaU- 
sance  study  would  oonaiat  of  tha  potantlal 
Oookietown  dam  and  reaervoir,  whleb  would 
regulate  the  flowa  of  Deep  Had  CTeek  in 
southwestern  Oklaboma.  and  an.  aqueduct 
syrtam  about  33  mllM  In  length  to  daUver 
water  supplies  to  Lawton.  Oklahoma,  In- 
cluding roTt  Sin.  It  wotUd  aJao  provid*  flood 
control,  flBh  and  wUdtUe.  and  recreattonal 
beneflAs.  Watar  quality  control  releasee 
would  be  made  to  Oaelia  Greek  betow  Law- 
ton.  The  feasibility  at  providing  municipal 
water  to  Altus.  Oklabotaa.  wouid  also  be 
studied. 

Stattis:  A  reconnalaaaace  report  was  com- 
pleted in  AprU  1971. 

JuattitcaUon:  A  aaparatc  Invastlgatton  now 
underway  to  develop  an  Oklahoma  BtaSe  Wa- 
ter Plan  is  aobedulad  for  oonptotlon  in  flacal 
yvar  1974.  An  interim  apprslaal  was  com- 
pleted in  Ssoal  year  1M7.  TUla  aiipiakial  in- 
cluded a  tantatlva  statawlde  physical  plan 
which  featured  opportunities  for  tba  trans- 
fer of  water  from  watar  surplus  area*  to 
meet  the  needs  ot  water  dettdant  areas  In 
OklaiMna.  The  Intertm  appralaal  Inetuded 
consideration  of  a  dam  and  reeerrolr  slta 
at  th*  cooklatown  aUe  on  Oaaba  Creak. 

PbenoBMiial  po|MiUtU>n  growth — BS.&  per- 
cent from  1940  to  I960  axtd  77.8  percent 
from  1960  to  1960 — taxed  many  o<  tba  nec- 
eaaary  utlUUea  and  aervleaa  of  tbe  Lawton 
u«a.  eapeclally  muiUcipal  and  ladtwtrlal  wa- 
ter suppUee.  This  growth,  together  with  tbe 
paucity  of  water  auppty  ■oiarcea  la  tbe  area. 
caused  local  TTfflrlwlt  to  beeocae  ooneemad 
with  looaUxig  aad  devaioping  addttlooal  wa- 
ter BupptlM.  WbUe  It  WM  lemmilaed  tbat 
the  ability  oC  tbe  Oacbe  Greek  Baabt  to  sup- 
ply local  needa  wookl  be  a  part  ot  ttaa  OkU- 
hoow  Stata  Water  Plan,  tbe  progieBston  cd 
tbe  State  plan  te  Indivldttal  project  atndtaa 
wtU  Ukdy  require  a  period  ot  aevaeal  yaara. 
Because  of  thU  situation,  an  Independent 
leuMinalanannfi  atudy  ot  tbm  Oaatae  Greek  po- 
tentlal  was  cairlad  ont  by  tbe  Buraan. 

Tbs  iiiiiiiiiiialwnnii  report  ooeaplMed  in 
A^wli  1971  on  the  "Cacbe  Oreak  Projwst.  Ok- 
lahcwna"  establisixed  that  when  needed. 
Btnamflow*  in  tbe  Osebe  Greek  Basin  oon- 
atituta  tiM  BMSt  f averaMe  sorf  aee  water  re< 
source  of  aignlAoank  volaine  and  suUaMa 
quality  available  to  Lewton.  but  tba*  aocb 
■uppUaa  arc  not  needed  to  met*  I^wton** 
needs  la  tba  near  faton.  Ilueeiar.  otber 
severe  watar  sbortagaa  ta  aoathaaatem  Ofc- 
lataotna  appear  to  Jwrtify  more  nuMdIaU 
study   aad  developoMiit  o(   tba 
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Bouree.   of    th«   C«=h,  C«ek   Bi-m.   south-  the  communities  a«  well  ss  ooBf  and  bene-  considered  to  be  the  first  phwe  of  the  proj- 

rr^aS^f.Xtir.ftLSSnfc:?'^.'^  ^^I^^^^^^^e  of  the  study  U  concerned  rirst   pHce    icity  of  fU^fUt^, 

in  the  8t«t*  ir^J^ '""IJ^                 ^^_  „,jl,  o^j,,,  communities  and  possible  Indus-  Total  construction  costs  for  sery- 

^lopment   of^eqt^^  quMtit^  «  trial  areas.  In  preliminary  studies,  the  mu-  ice  to  Redfleld. »930.  000 

able  quality  ^^r  to  m^tj^uwmem*  ^icipaiities   of   Olenburn    (population   381).  Adjustments      (assignment     from 

^^l.^'^^n   ^ntrsS!    in    ope^tlon     The  Oranvllle   (popxilatlon  282),  and  New  Rock-  Oahe   Unit) 846,000 

mcxlUloaUon    oontracu    m    opentM^  (population    1,9«»    were    Identified   as  . 

?T^  ^rth.^w  r^i^S^  ^^  ^0^-  communities  with  a  potential  need  for  water  ^^,^  ^  ^^  ^,^^^ ,_  ,,,  ^ 

^  r     ^J^HirlJ^^SJ^xLtion.the  in   the   near   future.   Eaght   additional   com-  Allocations: 

rJ^^!:^^^^M^^^c^^e^^^  re-  munltte.   (oombUied  population  2.966)    were  Municipal  and  Industrial  water 

°^  *f>^h^TverS!^Uo^  ^the    OWa-  identified    as    possibly    needing    water     but  ,2.680  acre-feet  annually)...  1.395.000 

2"^t,^^wL^rPlanT^ confined  to  the  further    studies    would    be    required.    Total  Recreation,  fish  and  wildlife...       380.000 

homa  State  ^at^r  Plan  be  connnea  requirements  for  the  communities  ,n  

80uthw«»tern  part  of  OklahMia  ana  tn*i  a  q^^^    p^,^    ft„d    possible    industrial 

feasibility    report    be    prep«*d    that    would  ^«    S^°°^  urtaTover   16  000  acre-feet.  1.778.000 

evaluate  the  potentialities  o^^^^f  "«  **^^'  "|"tus    ^Tnariance  sf,.dles  were  con-  Benefit-Cost  Ratio  at  5^4  percent...  2.8:1.0 

deliveries  to  points  of  need  outeiaetnei.»cne  ^^^^^  ^^,^g  j^^^^^i  ^^  reevaluate  the  need  Second   phase    [sixteen   or   more  citiei) 

Creek  Basin    including  the  cl^  01  All  for  municipal  and  industrial  water  deliveries  ^otal    estimated    investigation    coete   and 

well   as  meeting   In-basin  neeas   wne  from  the  authorized  Garrison  Diversion  Unit,  construction  coste  are  to  be  determined  prior 

occur.                                 rvn»hom»  Water  Re-  The  three  communities  of  Lansford.  Harvey.  ^^  initiation  of  Investigation. 

Local  intereet:   ^»°''^'^°^^*'^  "^e  »nd  Pessenden  were  selected  for  Initial  feasl-  Description:  The  purpose  of  this  investlga- 

sources  Bo«d  ^ ^''^'^J ^^^^^^,  '„!  bUltv  investigations.  tlon  is  to  study  the  feasibility  of  furnuhing 

completion  of  a  ^«"^»'""y  '*P°"  ".„"  ^    j  Justification:    Lansford.  Harvey,  and  Pes-  ^  municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply  of 

tentlal   P-^Ject   appe«s  to  pro^oe  lor  i  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^g,,^    ^^Ich  adequate  quality  and  quantity  to  meet  the 

needs  within  the  C«M:he  Creet  t»«in  «  ^^  ^^^  provide  water  of  sufficient   quantity  current   and   future   water  needs  of  several 

as  the  mow  logical  "~°f„°V'i''^""f , ^^  or  of  desirable  quality  .present  supply  1.000  nmmcipaiitles  that  may  need  water  from  the 

ter  shortages  m  the  southwestern  part  oi  me  ^    ^^^   ^^^    ^^^      ^    ^^^^^^   ^^    ^^^^^  Oaha  Unit. 

State.                                             ,.,^,.     ,o7<5  000  quality  water  Is  needed  to  meet  demands  of  .^j^g  ^^^^  Phase  of  the  Investigation  Is  con- 

Fewrtblllty    investigation    costs,     ^zio.wkjxj.  ^j^^  present  level  of  population  and  for  future  cerned  with   furnishing  municipal  water  to 

3-4  year  study            growth.  Peesenden  and  Harvey  are  located  In  ^^^    ^^^^,   ^j    Redfleld.    South   Dakota    (2.943 

TT    ^    H.C     lb    T     WATnt  the    central    section    of    Garrison    Diversion  population  In  1970  water  service  area),  and 

Oar»ibon    Division    Unit    m.    &    i^    watb»  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  principal  supply  fea-  provide   an   assured   supply  for  a  projected 

PACHJriM     pick-Sloan     Missotjki     basin  ^^^    ^^^^  ^o^^  ^rg  not  within  the  Irrlga-  population  of  11.800. 

PsooBAM.  NoBTH  DAKOTA  ^^^^  service  areas  of  the  Initial  stage  of  the  under  the  plan  beln«  considered,  a  water 

Location:    Central   North   Dakota   In   Bot-  ^^^^^  j^^^  ^^e  within  a  service  area  of  about  g^pply  would  be  obtained  from  the  ReftfieW 

tlneau,  Bddy.  La  Moure,  McHenry.  McLean,  go  qoo  acres  proposed  for  future  irrigation,  ^anal.   a  proposed  supply  feature  Included 

Nelson.    tUnvlUe.    Sargent,    Sheridan,    and  The  town  of  Lansford  is  near  the  104.000-acre  ^^  ^j^^  initial  stage  of  development  of  the 

Wells  Counties.  servkje    area    of    the    Sourls    section   of   the  Qahe  Unit.  The  proposed  M&I  faclUUes  would 

Project   d»U:    Reconnaissance    studies    of  ^£^,1*1  stage.  TjTJlcal  of  many  small  agrtcul-  ^^^^  ^^^  deliver  the  raw  water  to  the  city's 

January    1972    (draft   of   reconnaissance   re-  ^^^^al  towns.  Lansford  and  Pessenden  expert-  gj^jating  facilities  for  treatment  and  dlatrt- 

port) .  enced  population  losses  of  about  15  Percent  ^utlon.  The  proposed  features  would  include 

nrst  Phase  (cities  of  Lantford.  Harvey,  and  during  the  last  decade  while  Harvey  showed  ^  canal  turnout  delivery  structure,  a  termi- 

Fe*aenden)  no  growth.  Irrigation  is  expected  to  have  an  ^^    storage    reservoir    with    l,2fl0    acre-feet 

Tot^i  nonstructlon  cost           —  -  $2,700,000  Impact   on    all    of    these   communities    and^  capacity,    a    pumping    plant,    and    a   2-mite 

T^^..^^^  (i^ltmment    from  with  a  good  water  supply,  total  population  Is  transmission  pipeline.  Ttx*  storage  reservoir 

^^iS^Dv^on  unit)              1.370.000  expected  to   increase   from  3.472   In   1970  to  ^^^   northw^t   of  Redfleld,  would  store 

Oarrlson  Diversion   """'-"-                5100  by  year  2020.  MiUtlpurpose  aspects  of  ^^ter  for  peak  summer  demands  and  for  wln- 

Tnt.1  to  be  allocated                4.  070.  000  the  water  service  plans  could  provide,  with  months  when  Redfleld  Canal  would  be 

Total  to  be  auocatea development  of  needed  facilities,  recreation  j          native. 

M^.^^  and  industrial  water  and   fishing    use   estimated   at    180.000   days  Alternate   plans   of   development,  such  as 

,  TUrt  ^Tr^-fMrt;  Der  vear)              1, 270. 000  annually.  utilizing  the  flows  in  the  James  River,  would 

H^ttor^  ^d  ^^ifei:     2  800  000  Similar  needs  tor  additional  water  of  better  ^  be%tudled. 

BocreatJon,  nan  ana  wiiaiuf,.,  quality   exist   at   other   communities    which  The  Second  Phcue  of  the  study  Is  concerned 

would   be   studied   In   the   Second   Phase   o.  ^^  ^^^^^  communities.  In  previous  studies 

Total    4. 070.000  the  Investigation  of    Oahe    Unit,    16   communities    (combined 

Benefit-cost  raUo  at  5%  percent  1.2 : 1.0  Interest :     The    Garrison    Diversion    Con-  population  of  47,336)  were  identified  as  need- 

Secotwt  Phase  ai  or  more  cities  and  four  in-  servancy  District  h"  ^^^^^  «  "^«  o",am  fo"  '"«  municipal  water  upon  development  of  the 

secona  rnase  '  of  construction  of  the  Unit.  "!»'  P  »"f/°^  unit.  The  total  water  requirements  would  be 

ausiruu  area^)  providing  water  service  to  municipalities  be  „^,  ^o  000  arre-f eet 

Total    estimated    investigation    costs    and  ^^j^^  ,gted  in  advance  of  avaUabillty  of  water  ""^'J^^^rtef  reconnaissance  evaluation 

oonstpucuon  co.«i  to  be  deu,rmined  prior  to  ^^^  ^^^    ^^,,     „„„    f^          ,    f^     the   late  J^^'^{Jj^X,'^^T^:S^l<Xw^com- 

InltlaUon  of  each  investigation.  i970's.  This  Interest  was  reaffirmed  by  resolu-  ",    "    ^^.^     j^nuarv     1972      Reconnaissance 

Description:  The  purpose  of  this  Investl-  ^^  ^^^^er   1971    Lansford  has  ex-  P,'^'^^  ^  othT^^unltles^re^Ste^in 

gatlon  18  to  develop  deUUed  plans  for  de-  ^^^^^^  ,„  ^^^^les  of  plans  for  water  '^'1**^  °  1°^^"  ^"^^of  TroJ^t-wide  in- 

llvery  of  municipal  and  industrial  water  from  ^^vlce  by  resolution  dated   December  1971  t^.^.^oJf^r  t^e  oJoie  Un« 

a«rl-on    Dlveralon    Unit    (under    construe-  ^"^^^J    ^as   indicated    by    reeolution    an  '"^^^^^^l,''' ^^  n^      Redflelds    1970 

tlon,    to   sevena   munlclpalltle.   and   mdus-  ^^^  ,„  obtaining  water  at  a  point  closer  „„^JSl\*^^'°f  2  ^3  is  p^^ntly^pll^  with 

trial   areas   that   may   ne«l  water  from   the  ^  ^,1  „  ^^  increased  supply.  P°P^*oh?.?^_d    from    (^^ 

^J^'l^^'.^r^^^^or^'^uL-sZl  ntUrre^'rsuSli^^^nd'luinr^^t  ^^ '^iF^'^fl^^^^ 

^  rrha^s-S^rc^pl-erZrfo"^";  rstVdT"   Plans    ^UPPI.    water   from  ^^.^^^^i  ^^^^^^J,  ^^^'l.r^^ 

XTL.^'^'l.S'l^Tl^^^^^  -^Tns^'^Tor^so.  Diversion  Unit  --eld  Canal  of  the  C^e  -^t^upplylng 

extension  proposed  as  a  result  of  that  in-  ^     ^^    the  communities  In   the  Second  Missouri  River  water,   is  as  roiiows. 

vestlgatlon  has  been  authorlaed  and  is  now  ^j^  of  yue   Investigation   are  expected   to  soukce  and  total  dissolved  souds 

under  ctmstructlon.  evidence  further  Interest  in  studies  of  meth-  Existing  wells,  2,180  p.pjn.^ 

The  ^trrt  Phase  of  the  study  is  concerned  ^^^  ^^  obtaining  water  from  the  Unit.  Missouri  River  water,  560  p.pjn.' 

with  three  munlcipallUes  in  the  project  serv-  jneasibillty  investigation  costs:  The  existing  ground-water  source   is  aUo 

Ice  arsa:  Lansford  (population  296,.  Harvey  ^^^^   Phase:    S220.000.   2-3   year  study.  very  high  in  sodium,  sulphates,  and  chlorides 

(population  2361).  and  Feasenden   (popula-  second  Phase:   Investigation  costs  will  be  ^^d    contains    Iron.    This    poor    quality   ap- 

tlonSlS).  determined  prior  to  initiation  of  the  studies,  proaches   and   sometimes  exceeds  limits   of 

Under  plana  formulated  during  reconnals-                                          recommended  Public  Health  Service  drinking 

aance  studies,  water  would  be  conveyed  from  q^^^j.  untt  M.  &  I.  Water  PACiLrrns.  James  ^ater  standards.  The  proposed  Missouri  River 

canals   of   the   Ctarrlsoa   Diversion    Unit    to  dxvision  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  Pro-  supply  source  would  be  greatly  superior  in 

multipurpose  or  singls-purpoee  storage  ree-  ^^^^   south  Dakota  quality  to  that  of  the  existing  wells, 

ervolrs  to  supply  mmuolpalltles  during  peak  ,„-Hon-    East-central    South    Dakota    in  Redfleld  Is  located  immediately  adjacent  to 

water  demand  periods  and  during  t^  win-  "^^^^    Brown,  Davison.  Paulk.  Hand,      the  proposed  Oahe  Unit  lands  In  the  West 

rulSt^,r^^.^Tordr™eTeloSS  Hanson.     Hughes.     Hutchinson     and    Spink         .  ^.^rage  T^S  of  both  weU^-^outh  Dakota 

^-^b^tr  mves^tfor-w^Ul'-t.^n^sider  Ti^i.-^/..^^ -^^^rr  ^1^1     ^^^i:^^'  ^Z^I^'^T.^.    upstream 

T^r^:e%'LZL°'^7^\uT^J^Vr  rttry"oTR^".rTbT^s:r:fci  would  be     development  of  Missouri  Hlver, 
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f-to  Plain  A»».  It  to  Mitlctpatwl  that  this 
aunvsipalltr  wUl  grow  m  a  '*«»"„o' J^ 
^^oKBMtBd  social  taapacts  it  will  expe- 
^Mefrom  awte  8OJ0OO  aeras  ol  nearby  irrl- 
SSoo  dST«loi«»nt  uxidar  the  Oahe  Unit. 
?^re  is  aUo  •  a»^  tot  increased  waUr 
^^creatlon  near  tha  city,  which  could  be  met 
bv  *  storage  reaarrolr. 

The  benefits  ot  an  Improved  water  supply 
Quality  wtn  enhance  living  standards  and 
conditions  to  tba  oommunlty  to  provide  a 
batter  standawl  at  Itvlnc.  The  incrwaed  water 
^BDOly  wlU  enabla  Hadflald  to  prepare  itseU 
torthe  expandwl  comrounity  davelopment 
which  Is  antldpatwl  to  occur  from  Irrigation 
davelopment  to  adjacent  rural  areas 

water  la  antUslpatMt  to  be  avaUable  from 
Jtb,  ot  tha  oaha  Unit  In  tha  lata  igTO-s. 
SS^ly  oompl^um  of  f  aaalbUlty  mv^tt^ 
ttoos  of  tha  ua  watar  snpply  for  HMlflald 
ynvM  parmlt  oonatructton  to  be  oompiated 
b*  that  tuna. 

Slinllar  naeds  for  additional  water  of  better 
Quality  exist  at  other  communities,  which 
^ioold  be  Bttidled  in  the  Second  Phase  erf  the 
taveottgatloa.  «^  ^  ™. 

interest:  Tha  Oahe  Conservancy  Sub-Dls- 
trlct  has  urged  that  faaslbUity  Investigations 
be  Initiated  foe  municipalities  which  may 
receive  waUr  from  tha  Unit  early  enou^ 
that  plans  can  be  completed  in  advance  of 
avaUablUty  of  water.  In  the  authorlaed  plan 
for  the  Oahe  Unit,  canal-side  water  servlee 
was  anticipated  for  17  commtmitlea.  Naed 
developed  since  the  earlier  studJaa  for  water 
service  to  an  additional  oommunlty,  the  city 
of  Redfleld,  which  would  be  one  of  the  flrat 
areas  to  receive  water  from  the  Unit.  Thara- 
tort  the  conservancy  sub-district  haa  urged 
that  a  feaslblUty  Investigation  be  made  for 
a  water  supply  for  the  city  of  Badflirid,  with 
studies  of  other  communities  to  f  oUow  as  the 
need  is  demonstrated  by  continuing  studies 
of  the  oahe  Unit.  The  conservancy  sub- 
dtotriet  is  also  Interested  in  the  poealbUlties 
of  including  suflcient  water  In  planned  sys- 
tems to  serve  nearby  small  towns  and  the 
rural  communities. 

The  city  of  Bedfleld  formaUy  advised  the 
Bureau  of  Interest  In  feasibUlty  studies  of  its 
water  needs  In  January  1B73  and  Is  interested 
to  I>yderal  construction  of  the  conveyance 
and  storage  system  because  of  looc-term 
financing  needs  and  poeslbiUties  of  including 
needed  recreation  and  flsh  and  wUdllfe  In 
«  multlpurpooe  plan. 

The  city  of  Miller,  which  would  be  In  the 
Second  Phase  of  the  investigation,  adviaed 
of  Its  need  for  water  in  March  1973  and 
requested  that  the  BurefUi  of  Reclamation 
make  a  feaslblUty  investigation. 

FeaslblUty  Investigation  costs: 

First  Phase:  »100,000,  2-3  year  study. 

Second  Phase:  Investigation  costs  wlU  be 
determined  prior  to  initiation  of  the  studies. 

Three  Porks  Dtvision,  Pick-Sloan  Missouki 
Basin  Peocram,  Montana- Wt6i«ii»o 

Location:  In  drainage  basin  of  Madison 
River  in  Madison  and  GaUatln  Cotmtles, 
southwestern  Montana,  and  In  TeUowstone 
Park,  northwestern  Wyoming. 

Project  data:  Reconnaissance  study  of  No- 
vember 1971.^ 

Total  construction  oost $1,128,000 

Adjustments  

Total  to  be  allocated 1,128,000 

Allocations: 

Recreation  and  sport  flahlng-.  910,000 

Flood  control  (not  evaluated). 

Externalities    218,000 


Total 1,188.000 

Benefit-cost  Ration  (7%  discount 
rate)    3  to  1 

^  Based  oo  National  Economic  Development 
alternative.  Alloeatlona  exclude  »84.0OO  re- 
imbursable Interest  during  construction. 

Description:  The  purpoee  of  this  investi- 
gation la  to  evaluate  in  more  detaU  alterna- 
tive plana  for  management  and  development 


of  the  MadlBoa  River  Baatn.  Madlaon  River 
rises  in  TeUowsbxne  Fwk  and  ftowa  in  a 
nortberlT  dlieetloa  ttazoagb  OaUattn  and 
Madlwxi  Ooontlea  to  Join  wttb  tba  Oallatln 
nwrt  jaflaraon  Rtvara  at  "niree  Forks,  Mon- 
tana, forming  the  Mlswarl  Rtver.  Tlie  baaln 
has  a  drainage  area  of  2JM0  square  mllea. 

The  detailed  studies  wiU  involve  multi- 
objective  planning  of  Federal  and  State  agen- 
cies; local  planning  groupa  and  tndividnals; 
and  private  recreation  and  other  companies 
concerned  with  future  development  of  the 
Madison  River  Baatn. 

Alternative  resource  management  and /or 
devetopanent  plans  wlU  be  fomndated  to 
maximiae  or  emphasize  the  national  eco- 
lUMnic  davelopment,  regional  development, 
and  enrlionBwntal  quality  objectives.  A  se- 
lected plan  may  evolve  from  these  alterna- 
tives or  a  c<»Bproa>lse  altamattre  plan  may 
be  formulated  and  recommended. 

Status:  An  advance  mtxltlobjective  plan- 
ning study  was  made  in  November  1971  un- 
der the  Western  United  SUtes  Water  Plan 
to  test  new  planning  guidelines  for  evalu- 
ating water  and  land  resource  projects,  at 
that  time  being  proposed  by  the  Water  He- 
sources  Council.  Existing  information  waa 
used  for  the  study,  as  supplemented  by  a 
brief  InTestlgatlon  by  participating  agencies. 

JustlfleatKm :  Agriculture  is  probaMy  the 
most  tn^portant  entennlse  in  the  baaln.  TTae 
agricultural  economy  of  the  baain  ranges 
from  an  integrated  Uvestock-cash  crop  type 
of  agrictUture  In  the  lower  basin  to  extensive 
llvestook  ranching  in  the  upper  baaln.  Be- 
cause of  low  annual  ralnfaU.  Irrigation  is 
required  for  stablUaed  crop  production  and 
has  been  pnmctieed  in  part  of  the  area  for 
over  80  years. 

Next  in  loaportanee  are  recreatlen  and 
sport  fishing,  which  provide  a  large  portion 
of  the  economic  activity  in  stunmsr  months. 
The  Madison  River  la  wldrty  known  aa  a 
"blue  ribbon"  trout  stream,  and  enjoys  a 
favorable  poaltlon  in  reqtect  to  weatern  travel 
routes  to  nearby  TeUowatone  Pwk. 

The  area  la  od»  of  declining  populaUon 
(Madison  County  population.  5J>14)  with  low 
per  capita  income  levels  and  general  under- 
employment. 

The  developaasnt  of  more  irrigation  would 
require  additional  diveralons  of  water  from 
TMa/iitt/^n  River,  whlch  without  additional 
regulation  might  sdvnaely  affect  the  flahery. 
Additional  regulatlcMX  could  enhance  the  flab- 
ery.  The  Madlaon  River  from  Hebgen  Lak» 
to  Bnnls  Lake  is  being  ocosidered  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  System, 
requiring  special  oonalderatlon  for  any  type 
of  development.  "VTr*"***  of  the  recreational 
aapecu  of  the  basin  may  preclude  private 
uses  of  the  lands,  adversely  affecting  the 
preeent  agrleulturaUy-orlented  economy, 
Additlcwal  river  management  may  be  the  best 
solution  to  these  problems.  Solution  of  such 
problems  requires  a  detaUed  feaaibUity  study. 

Interest:  Federal.  State,  and  local  planning 
agencies  are  interested  In  a  complete  evalua- 
tion of  the  Madison  River  Basin,  not  only 
from  development  poeslbiUties  but  from  a 
management  standpoint.  As  more  and  more 
lands  are  devoted  to  private  uses,  the  possl- 
blUttes  for  exchange  of  public  lands  for  lands 
along  the  river  becomes  more  dlfBcult.  In- 
clusion of  the  river  as  a  possible  recreational 
river  under  the  Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  Act 
also  becomee  more  dlfflcult. 

FeaslbUlty  investigation  coeU:  $100,000, 
2-3  year  study. 

TncucMARi  Project,  Nrw  Mexico 
L(x»tlon:   In  San  Miguel  County  In  east- 
central  New  Mexico. 

Project  data:  Reconnaissance  Report.  Oc- 
tober 1971  based  on  April  1971  price  leveU 
and  an  Interest  rate  of  6%  percent. 

Total  construction  cost $1,329,000 

Adjustments    72,000 

Total    aUocaUon. 1,411,000 


Allocations: 

Irrigation' 

Flah  and  wildlife'. 
Recreation* 
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7M,500 

•M.900 

88,200 


•njtal    1,411.000 

Beneftt-Ooet    Ratio - 2.4:1.0 

'  FuUy  reimbursable 
'  Nonreimbursable 

Description:  The  investigations  are  di- 
rected to  means  for  Improving  the  water 
supply  for  the  Tuoumcarl  Project.  The  proj- 
ect, operated  by  the  Arch  Hurley  Ooneerv- 
ancy  District,  has  experlaneed  inereaaad 
Irrigation  waaer  shortages  because  of  sedi- 
ment encroachment  In  Conchas  Reservoir 
and  long  extended  drought  conditions.  One 
method  of  Increasing  the  water  suM>iy  vpould 
be  by  <w«t«iiing  crest  gates  on  Conchas  Dam 
to  In^rove  the  quantity  of  water  supply 
and  esitend  the  life  of  the  project  by  prcwld- 
log  additional  storage  capacity  to  offset  sedi- 
ment BBfumulattftn*  When  Conchas  Dam 
was  constructed,  ];>rovislons  wsre  made  for 
the  future  Installation  of  drum  gates.  The 
five  drum  gates  would  be  9  feet  high  and  80 
feet  long  and  w>ould  operate  automatloaUy 
to  control  the  reaervolr  level  to  a  maximum 
elevation  of  4810  above  sea  level. 

Status:  A  reconnaissance  report  was  com- 
pleted in  October   1971. 

Justification:  Drought  conditions  in  New 
Mexico  during  recent  years  prompted  offi- 
cials of  the  Areh  Huxley  Oonssrvancy  Dis- 
trict through  thirtr  Congressional  repressnt- 
atlvs  to  request  studies  of  watsr  develop- 
ment posslhllities  to  Improve  the  long  range 
water  situation  o<  the  Distriet.  In  addition, 
sedimsot  enroaclMnent  in  Oooobaa  Baser- 
voU  U  graduaUy  depKWng  izrigatton  storage 
capacity.  At  ttaass.  the  distriot  baa  found 
It  nsosssary  to  daUrar  water  to  the  irrigation 
canaU  when  tb*  reeerrolr  level  dropped  below 
the  lerel  ot  gravity  flow. 

Local  interest:  Intersst  has  been  evt- 
denced  t^  the  i  eg  users  for  the  sttidy  of 
means  for  poasttte  Improvement  m  the  water 
supply  situation  from  Arch  Hurley  Conserv- 
ancy officials  who  repressnt  ths  irrigators 
of  the  District.  State  water  offlfrtals  are 
anxious  to  utUiae  all  possible  water  supplies 
erf  the  area  and  are  giving  full  support  to 
the  invsstlgatlana.  Otty  of  T^Hmmcarl  offl- 
ctals  are  also  stipporttng  the  water  cones  rva- 
tlon  Btudlss  and  the  improvHnent  program. 

Remarks:  RehabiUtatlon  and  betterment 
programs  have  been  successful  in  oonserving 
water  for  the  Tacumoarl  Project  but  ex- 
treme shortagee  have  stlU  resulted  during 
recent  dry  years  because  of  insufficient  regu- 
lation of  the  surface  runoff. 

FeaslbUlty  Investigation  coeU:  880.000.  1-2 
year  study. 

Ann.  1973. 

Uncompaugrx  Project  Imtbovemxmt  and  Ex- 
TXNSxoir,  CouiaASO 

Location:  Gunnison  River  Basin  In  Mont- 
rose and  Delta  Oounttee  ta  west-central  Colo- 
rado In  the  vicinity  of  the  towns  of  Montrose 
and  DMta. 

Project  data:  Special  Report  on  the  Need 
for  ImprovMnent  and  Kxtenslon.  Uncom- 
pahgre  Project,  January  1973. 

The  following  three  plans  were  evaluated 
at  an  Interest  rate  of  6H  percent. 

Ilndottar^ 


Improvt- 

nivfll  BlHI 

Impro**- 

tltonBOn 

edenuon 

iBMt  pto* 

ptoi 

ptsii 

TrtBl  conitraction                               .«_«... 

ent       «3.000.000  ♦S.ZOO.OW  M.20Q.eo$ 

AdjudiiMati 50>,000  3,98ft,000  4,«00.(IBO 

ToW  iHecttien 43.500.000  49.100.000  «.68M)M 

B/Cribu 1,2:1  15:1  l.S:l 
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mpmOVSMSMT  and  SXTU'SIOM  PI.AI* 

Pracnm  ao*U  AUooatlon 
IrrtaaOoa    (»c)    Supplementary 

Wioo  — -  — —  - H7.UO.000 

MAI  Water  (afyr)  30.000 -  M.  940.  000 

a«UiUty  Control 9,880,000 

Flood  Control 200.000 

Recreation    3*' ''^- ?9? 

Fish   and  WUdllfe 1,  7«0.  000 

Residential    Improvement 2,  300,  000 

Total    92.800,000 

Deecriptlon:  The  TJncompahgre  Project  1b 
one  of  the  oldeet  Federal  Reclamation  proj- 
ecta.  having  been  one  of  the  flrat  Ave  projects 
authorlaed  for  oonatructlon  following  paaaage 
of  the  Baclamatlon  Act  of  190a. 

The  project  presently  provides  approxi- 
mately 886.000  acre-feet  of  wat«r  annually 
fRNn  the  Ounnlson  and  TJncompahgre  Rivera 
for  Irrigation  of  about  83,800  acres  of  land 
along  both  sides  of  the  Unoompahgre  River. 
The  original  project  facilities  Included  the 
Ounnlson  Tunnel,  diversion  structures,  and 
eonvwyanoe  and  distribution  systems  which 
w«i«  started  In  1904  and  substantlaly  com- 
pleted In  lOaa.  The  Taylor  Park  Reservoir. 
wttii  a  capacity  of  106.200  acre-feet,  was  com- 
l^eted  in  1937. 

Early  conatructlon  by  the  Bureau  utilized 
the  available  natural  resources  of  earth  and 
Umber.  Canal  and  lateral  sections  were  un- 
llned  and  division  works,  drops,  chutes, 
brldgaa.  etc.,  were  nearly  all  of  timber  con- 
struction. Over  the  yeiirs  the  Unoompahgre 
Valley  Water  Users  Association  has  had  to  re- 
place or  line  many  of  the  original  structures 
because  of  high  leakage,  rotten  timber,  or 
flood  waters.  The  replacement  of  theee  struc- 
ttaea  haa  added  to  the  opera tlcHi,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacement  oosts  of  the  project. 
Current  payntents  under  contract  will  reach 
$iao,000  annually  by  1978  and  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacement  coats  In  1968 
totaled  about  •406,000.  As  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  replaoemwit  and  oonstructlon 
eoste  continue  to  Ineraaae.  the  Irrigator^  fl- 
n«n/»tai  inirden  will  alao  Increase.  Corrective 
action  Is  needed  to  reduce  OMAR  coats. 

rn^lhlllty  Investigations  are  needed  to  find 
sQlutlone  to  tlMee  ptoUeins  through  Improv- 
ing project  faolUttes:  reducing  the  high  oper- 
ation, maintenance,  and  leplaoement  oosts: 
tr»prn»ing  ssTvloe  to  the  area;  and  by  en- 
hancing the  multlple-uae  of  project  facllltlea 
by  Including  recreation,  flali  and  wildlife, 
stream  regulation,  water  quality  Improve- 
ment, flood  control,  power  generatton,  and 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  uses. 

Tha  Improvement  plan  would  include  mod- 
ifications and  additions  to  the  existing 
project  facilities  and  operational  procedures 
to  increase  the  project  water  supply,  reduce 
project  operation  and  maintenance  ooats,  pro- 
vide aood  protection.  Improve  the  general 
appearance  of  the  area,  and  reduce  salinity 
contributions  from  the  area.  New  faculties 
would  Include  a  10,000  acre-foot  Coal  Creek 
Reservoir  for  regulation  of  irrigation  supplies 
and  a  flood  protection  channel.  The  plan 
woold  provide  for  lining  of  canals  and  lat- 
erals of  replacement  with  pipe.  Improving 
land  drains,  and  replacing  various  diversion 
dams,  canal  and  lateral  structures. 

The  extension  plan  of  the  Unoompahgre 
Project  would  involve  oonstructlon  of  the 
Somlnguea  Dam  wbleh  would  form  an  eeaen- 
tlally  nonfluotuatlng  lake  In  tbe  Ounnlson 
River  with  a  capacity  of  298,000  acre-feet. 
and  associated  facUlttoe  for  recreational  de- 
velopment. The  recreational  facilities  which 
are  in  great  demand  would  be  provided  at 
tba  lake  formed  by  Domlnguez  Dam. 

Tbe  extenakxi  plan  would  also  provide 
mtinlclpal  and  industrial  water,  lake  fishery 
and  waterfoirl  habitat,  and  control  for  water 
quality  and  sediment.  The  plan  would  be 
itirr-*->'J^  to  power  at  tlie  dam  and  to  stace 
development  at  pump  storage  hydroelectric 
power  facilities  as  tbe  need  for  such  faculties 
IB  demonstrated. 


Status:  Reconnaissance  investigations  were 
Initiated  in  FY  1071  and  a  "Special  Report 
on  Need  for  Improvement  and  Extension, 
UncooHiatagre   Project."  has  been  prepared. 

Justification :  The  Unoompahgre  and  Lower 
Ounnlson  areas  contribute  a  substantial 
quantity  of  salts  to  the  Colorado  River  sys- 
tem. Improvements  In  irrigation  aystems  and 
In  efficiency  of  use  of  water  on  farms  will  aid 
In  reducing  salinity,  which  will  be  a  major 
purpKwe  of  this  Investigation. 

Officials  of  the  Unoompahgre  VaUey  Water 
Users  Association  are  concerned  with  the  need 
for  replacing  antiquated  structvires.  lining 
canals,  and  Improving  the  distribution  sys- 
tem. The  project  provides  the  major  source 
of  Income  for  this  area  and  loss  of  the  supply 
of  water  by  failure  of  conveyance  systems  or 
features  could  have  seriotis  adverse  effects 
upon  the  economy  of  the  area.  Many  of  the 
farmers  need  more  reliable  water  sources  to 
Improve  their  economic  status. 

I^ocal  needs  and  interest.  Replacement  of 
deteriorated  structtires  and  placement  of  lin- 
ing in  canttls.  laterals,  and  drains  would  re- 
sult in  water  savings,  improve  the  general  ap- 
pearance and  safety,  reduce  O&M  costs,  re- 
duce seepage  losses  and  the  resultant  salin- 
ity contribution  to  the  river  system,  and  in- 
crease the  utility  of  various  areas- — p>artlcu- 
larly  those  being  converted  to  residential  use. 

The  Uncompabgre  Valley  Water  Users  As- 
sociation has  urged  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  make  a  complete  study  of  the  project 
at  the  earliest  opportunity  to  find  a  means 
of  stabUlztng  the  economic  condition  of  the 
area.  The  following  organizations  have 
passed  resolutions  supporting  the  investiga- 
tions: Colorado  Water  Conservation  Board. 
Colorado  River  Water  Conservation  District, 
City  of  Orand  Junction,  and  the  Orand 
Junction  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

FeaslblUty  Investigation  oosts:  »800.000: 
4-5  year  study. 

Mr.  AliUyrr.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
sent  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence authorizes  six  fep.slbillty  studies. 
Oiie  of  the  feasibility  studies  is  in  con- 
nection with  improvements  and  exten- 
sion of  the  Unoompahgre  project  in 
Montrose  and  Delta  Coimties,  Colo. 

The  Uncompahgre  project  is  one  of  the 
oldest  Federal  reclamation  projects  in 
the  Nation,  having  been  authorized  in 
1903.  As  the  reconnaissance  report 
shows,  many  of  the  features  of  the  proj- 
ect are  in  dire  need  of  modernization. 
The  Uncompahgre  Water  Users  Associ- 
ation, the  operating  entity,  has  done  a 
commendable  job  of  maintaining  and 
modernizing  major  features.  But,  within 
its  limited  resources,  the  full  moderniza- 
tion of  the  entire  system  would  extend 
over  a  period  of  several  decades.  If  the 
feasibility  study  shows  the  project  to  be 
feasU>le,  Federal  assistance  in  tills  proj- 
ect could  compress  that  modernization  to 
a  fraction  of  the  time  necessary  other- 
wise, thereby  allowing  the  greater  eflQ- 
clencies  and  the  conservation  of  precious 
water  supplies  to  be  realized  at  a  much 
earlier  date. 

There  is  another  factor  involved  which 
adds  to  the  urgency  of  the  completion  of 
the  proposed  feasibility  study,  and  that 
is  a  question  of  salinity  in  the  Colorado 
River.  Only  a  very  small  part  of  the  565 
miles  of  canals  and  laterals  are  concrete 
lined,  and  losses  amount  to  nearly  a  third 
of  the  water.  Those  transmission  losses 
percolate  through  the  underlying  saline 
Mancos  shale  and  thereby  substantially 
add  to  the  salt  load  of  the  Gunnlaoa 
River,  a  tributary  of  the  Colorado  River. 
It  Is  estimated  that  an  average  of  about 


303,000  toins  ot  soluble  salts  are  derived 
annually  from  the  project  area. 

As  Senators  know,  the  salinity  ques- 
tion of  the  Colorado  River  has  become  a 
thorny  problem,  both  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally. All  those  interested  are 
anxious  to  see  that  the  salt  content  of  the 
Colorado  be  stabilized  and  ultimately  re- 
duced, and  the  lining  of  the  canals  in  the 
Uncompahgre  Valley  can  make  a  signifi- 
cant contribution  to  the  solution  of  that 
problem.  Canal  lining,  and  piping 
through  urban  areas  is  contemplated  by 
the  reconnaissance  report. 

In  the  project  area  the  agricultural 
crops  produced  are  approximately  10 
percent  of  fruit  production,  10  percent  of 
dairying,  and  the  remaining  80  percent 
of  a  combination  cash  crop — such  as 
malting  barley,  sugar  beets,  and  onions — 
and  livestock  production.  There  are  also 
contemplated  benefits  for  municipal  and 
industrial  water  and  substantial  recrea- 
tion and  fish  and  wildlife  benefits. 


ADDITIONAL  C0SP0N80RS  OF  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RBSOLUnONB 

8.    2818 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxuike.  the 

Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2818,  a  bill  to  ban  the  use  of  dlethyl- 
stllbestrol  (D£S)  In  fattening  livestock. 

S.    3S1« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Williams,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  and 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hollhigs)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
a  3614.  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act. 

S.    3834 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mondale,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
was  added  as  a  cospcnsor  of  S.  3634,  a 
bill  to  provide  continued  rail  transporta- 
tion in  rural  America. 

S.    3758 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nelson,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
corr> ,  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
TTrwNET>,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
( Mr.  Fulbright)  ,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  PKAasoN)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  3.  3758,  a  bill  to  encourage 
and  support  the  dissemination  of  news, 
opinion,  scientific,  cultural,  and  educa- 
tional matter  through  the  mails. 

S.   3TS2 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bayhj  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  8.  3792,  a  bill 
to  further  the  purposes  of  the  WUder- 
ness  Act  of  1964  by  designating  certain 
lands  for  inclusion  in  the  NaticBial  Wild- 
erness Preservation  System,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.   3S4S 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  cosponsor  S.  3846,  the 
Narcotic  Addict  Treatment  Act  of  1972, 
which  would  establish  necessary  regis- 
tration and  security  requirements  for 
physicians  and  hospitals  which  use  nar- 
cotic drugs,  such  as  methadone,  in  drug 
abuse  treatment  and  detoxlflcatloo  pro- 
grams. 

During  the  past  2  years,  vre  have  been 
waging  an  ever-escalating  battie  to  ccn- 
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Iml  the  spread  of  drug  abuse.  Itie  ad> 
iBtnlstratlon  it  to  be  commended  on  its 
iBlgRiational  initiatives  to  cxotall  tbe 
flmr  of  heroin  Into  this  country  and  In 
its  domestte  law  enforcement  efforts, 
ggeh  as  the  drus  aJmise  law  enf  oroement 
prociam.  which  is  designed  to  get  the 
drug  pusher  off  the  streets  and  out  of 
our  oommunltles. 

We  have  also  begun  to  wage  another 
battle— the  battle  of  treating  and  re- 
tMbilltatlng  an  estimated  500.000  heroin 
addlets  so  that  they  can  rejoin  society 
tad  lead  normal,  useful,  and  productive 

lives. 

Unforttmately,  we  know  very  lltUe 
about  treating  drug  abuse.  Basically, 
then  are  two  approaches — one  is  metha- 
dlHHi  and  the  other  is  the  therapeutic 
oooununity.  Hopefully,  in  the  near  fu- 
ture, we  will  be  able  to  develop  more 
effective  and  successful  methods.  In  the 
meantime,  we  need  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  ensure  that  methadone  does  not 
become  a  drug  abuse  problem  in  its  own 
right. 

Methadone  is  a  synthetic  drug  invented 
by  the  Germans  In  World  War  n  as  a 
pataklUer.  Today,  it  Is  used  by  many 
dnw  treatmoit  programs  because  it  r»- 
Ueres  the  addict's  craving  for  heroin 
without  giving  the  addict  a  sense  of 
euphoria.  Although  methadone  is  as  ad- 
dletire  as  heroin,  a  perscm  on  methadone 
maintenance  can  continue  to  function  In 
a  normal  manner.  However,  it  is  hli^- 
ly  dangerous.  A  normal  adult  dosage 
is  almost  certainly  fatal  to  a  child  or  to 
soy  person  who  ctoes  not  use  heroin  or 
mettuulOQe. 

In  1968,  there  were  fewer  than  400 
patients  enrolled  in  methadone  treat- 
ment programs  in  the  entire  Nation.  To- 
day, various  estimates  place  the  number 
of  persons  In  methadone  programs  as 
Ugh  as  60,000.  In  19«4,  the  Bureau  ctf 
Narcotics  and  Dangntnis  Drugs  estab- 
lished a  production  quota  of  methadone 
for  medical  ptupoees  at  900  pounds.  Ihe 
production  qttota  for  1972  Is  slightly 
over  5,700  pounds.  Because  of  metha- 
done's rapid  rise  as  an  acceptable  mode 
of  treatment,  and  consequratiy,  its 
rapidly  increasing  use,  the  opportunity 
for  diversion  for  illicit  purposes  has  in- 
creased. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  last  year,  the 
Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs,  through  imdercover  agmts.  pur- 
chased or  seized  138.181  d08ageaK>f  meth- 
adone from  various  illicit  sources.  To  cite 
one  exanqjle.  methadone  overdoees  re- 
sulting from  Uie  illicit  dlverslan  of  the 
drug  were  responsUde  for  14  percent  of 
the  narcotic-related  deaths  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  in  1971.  Such  overdoses  have 
been  responsible  for  nearly  40  percent  of 
the  recorded  deaths  this  year.  The  Nar- 
cotic Addict  Treatment  Act  of  1972  is  es- 
sential if  we  are  going  to  prevent  this 
potentially  useful  drug,  an  ally  in  the 
fight  against  drug  abuse,  from  becoming 
anotiier  drug  enemy. 

S.  3846  provldeB  that  all  practitioners 
who  utlllie  narcotic  drugs  in  the  treat- 
ment of  narcotic  addiction  must  register 
separately  with  the  Attorney  a«ieral.  In 
order  for  the  registration  to  be  approved, 
an  applicant  must  show  that  he  Is  quali- 
fied to  engage  In  the  type  of  addict  treat- 
ment for  which  registration  is  sought  In 


aocoxdanee  with  tbe  medleal  standarde 
detennlnad  by  tbe  Seeretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  WeUara.  SMOBd.  ttite  ae* 
fMlehHihM  standarda  recardtBff  tta* 
security  of  ttw  narootle  drag  rtoek  and 
requires  the  oomptlatlop  of  records 
which  indicate  tbe  full  chain  of  reeelpt 
and  distribution  of  these  narcotic  druas. 
In  view  of  the  desire  to  make  meaning- 
ful medical  treatment  available  to  as 
many  narootle  addicts  as  possible,  it  is 
necessary  to  establish  these  realistic  con- 
trols as  soon  as  possible. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  hearings  have 
been  tentattrdy  scheduled.  I  am  hopeful 
that  Congress  will  act  quldcly  on  this 
measure  before  methadone's  potential 
for  treatment  is  undermined  by  its  poten- 
tial for  abuse. 

S.    3SS1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chilks,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  (Mr.  aiAvn.)  was  add- 
ed as  a  cospcmsor  of  S.  3881,  a  bill  to 
provide  that  meetings  of  Oovemment 
agencies  and  of  oongressianal  committees 
shall  be  open  to  the  public. 

S.    3»0S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bnrrsnf,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Snmns) , 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Spoko)  , 
the  Senator  from  Oeorgla  (Mr.  Tal- 
MAOCK),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (BCr. 
Towxa),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  SrAKKMAii) .  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chxlb)  .  tbe  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  McClblaui),  the  Senator 
from  Arlaona  (Mr.  OouiwAm) ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  'Tennessee  (Mr.  Bbocx),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Knr- 
NKDT) .  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Pkozjosk).  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  Smith),  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  BxALL) ,  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Idr.  FAMinw),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  I^vikoito)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  MAmmu)) , 
the  Smator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
RoBDtr  C.  Btw)  ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollikgs),  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  (Idr.  MoirnnrA),  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
Tou) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  MclNTTas) ,  the  Senator  from  Sffllch- 
igan  (Mr.  Hakt)  ,  the  SMiator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  SmiHGTOji) ,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Nklson),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Doiohick)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sazbx)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  (Mr.  CAmtoif ) ,  the  Senator 
from  South  Candlna  CiSx.  Bsvih),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskix)  ,  and 
the  Smator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Snvm- 
soN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  3905. 
a  biU  to  eetabUsh  a  survivor  benefit  plan 
for  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  re- 
tirement, and  for  other  purposes. 


s^iTBiila  (ttr.  ScHWBxn),  the  Senator 
fr«n  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bttsuck)  ,  the 
Stoator  from  Mchlgnn  (Mr.  Otirmr), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Yoiic  (Mr. 
BucKLST)  were  added  at  ooeponsors  of 
Senate  Coneurrmt  Beeohitlon  88.  on  be- 
half of  the  prisoners  of  war  and  ndssing 
in  action.     

SENATE  RESOLUTION  SW— SUBMIS- 
SION OF  A  RESOLUTION  CON- 
CERNINa  THE  PRINTTNO  OF  CER- 
TAIN  LBCHSLATIVEFROCEEIIINGS 

relaung  to  the  death  of 

FORMER        SENATOR        HICKEN- 

LOOPSR 

(R^erred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. ) 

Mr.  MILLER  submitted  the  following 
resi^ution: 

S.  Rxs.  3S8 
Aesoloetl.  Tbat  Um  lagtalatlv*  proceedings 
at  tb*  OoogrMs  rtiatlng  to  th*  dt^tb  of  tb* 
formar  Senator  from  Iowa.  Mr.  Hlokeo- 
looper.  b«  printed  ••  a  Sanate  dotniaaMit. 
Tbat  documant  abaU  be  prepared,  prlntMl. 
bound,  and  dtotrlbutMl.  Mcoapt  to  tb*  extent 
otbMWlM  provMsd  by  tbs  Joint  Oommlttee 
on  PrlBttng  undar  <dwptar  1  at  tltla  44, 
United  StatM  Ooda.  in  tb*  same  manner 
and  unAar  tb«  imam  ooadltlons  as  memorial 
nrtrtrraawi.  on  babaU  o<  Msmbacs  at  CXm- 
greas  dying  In  cOoe,  am  prlntad  under  sec- 
tions 738  and  7M  ol  sueb  title. 


ADDITIONAL  (X)SPON80RJ3  OF  A 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 

SXMATB    CONCXraaKNT    BXaOLTTTIOIf    B9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxteiiohd. 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Canhok ) , 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  axlott)  , 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pell)  ,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Hasxis),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  MATHiis) ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  BDLCJ,  the  Senator  from  Peun- 


FEDERAL  RBVENUE-SHARINa  ACT — 
AMENDMENTS 

AMXMDMXMTS    NO*.     1471,    14T4,    an    1475 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hauus)  submitted  three  amendmenU  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  fay  them  jointly  to 
the  taUl  (HJl.  14370)  to  provide  pay- 
ments to  localities  for  higfa-prlorlty  ex- 
penditures, to  encoiurage  the  States  to 
supplement  tiieir  revenue  sources,  and  to 
authorise  Federal  coUectlon  of  State  in- 
dividual income  taxes. 

axnrBicnrrB  Koe.  i4t«  amv  i«tt 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.    HUMPHREY    (for   himself,   Mr. 

Stztkksoh,  and  Mr.  Hakxis)   submitted 

two  amMidZDents  Intended  to  be  proposed 

by  them  jointly  to  the  bUl  (HJR.  14370). 

supra. 

AKXifDiairr  iro.  i4ts 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ROTH  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  14370) ,  supra. 

AMXSBICnrT    NO.     147t 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 

the  table.) 


Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  Senators  Haxt.  Piox- 
MiKZ,  and  BxncawT,  I  smd  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  to  HJl.  14370.  the  revenue- 
sharing  leglalaUcm,  and  I  ask  that  It  may 
lie  on  the  table  and  be  printed. 

The  purpose  of  tbe  ameadment  is  to 
require  the  administration  to  submit  a 
comprehensive  program  of  tax  reform  for 
consideration  by  Congress  at  the  earUest 
possible  opportunity.  The  amendment 
contains  two  simple  provisions.  Itie  first 
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would  require  the  President  to  submit  a 
preliminary  tax  reform  plan  to  Congress 
no  later  than  October  31,  1972.  The  sec- 
ond would  require  the  President  to  sub- 
mit a  final  plan  by  March  31,  1973. 

Above  and  beyond  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment,  however,  Is  the  overriding 
goal  that  the  American  people  should  be 
informed  before  election  day  of  where  the 
administration  stands  on  the  critical  is- 
sue of  tax  reform.  For  months,  a  tide 
has  been  rising  across  the  country  for 
such  reform.  iMDllions  of  ordinary  men 
and  women  want  reform,  and  it  is  long 
past  time  that  they  knew  where  their 
leaders  stand. 

We  know  where  George  McGov^rn 
stands.  In  a  major  address  last  week  in 
New  York  City,  he  discussed  in  detail  his 
plans  for  comprehensive  tax  reform,  and 
laid  the  groundwork  for  a  thoughtful  and 
constructive  debate  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

But  we  do  not  know  where  President 
Nixon  stands.  Indeed,  if  he  stands  where 
we  think  he  stands,  he  is  for  no  reform 
at  aU,  but  simply  a  perpetuation  of  the 
existing  tax  system — a  system  that  flouts 
the  bsislc  principle  of  our  progressive  in- 
come tax  and  turns  It  instead  into  a  Swiss 
cheese  of  loopholes,  incentives,  shelters, 
and  safe  harbors  for  the  special  interests 
and  the  few  who  have  the  wealth  and  ex- 
pertise to  profit  fl-om  such  provisions. 

The  amendment  we  are  offering  is  an 
entirely  appropriate  addition  to  the 
pending  rev«iue  sharing  legislation.  At 
a  time  when  the  Pederai  Gtovemment  is 
about  to  embark  on  a  major,  long- 
awtilted,  bipartisan  program  of  distribut- 
ing large  amounts  of  Federal  income  tax 
revenues  for  use  by  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, it  is  especially  important  that 
those  tax  revenues  be  collected  fairly 
from  all  the  people.  With  this  legislation, 
new  donands  of  the  order  of  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  are  being  imposed  on 
the  Federal  Treaaury.  To  me,  there  could 
be  no  more  outrageous  or  unfair  distor- 
tion of  the  principle  of  revenue  shsuing 
than  to  maintain  the  many  flagrant 
ineqxiitiea  that  now  exist  in  the  way  our 
tax  laws  operate. 

Often  before,  as  In  the  surtax  debates 
of  1968  and  1969,  the  goal  of  tax  reform 
has  been  efTectlvely  coupled  to  major 
Federal  revenue  legislation.  We  can  do 
no  lew  today,  at  a  time  when  the  need 
for  reform  is  now  more  urgent  than  ever 
before. 

In  a  sense,  the  amendment  we  pro- 
pose is  a  token  of  good  faith.  Let  the 
debate  on  tax  reform  go  on,  but  let  it 
go  on  in  an  Informed  and  evenhanded 
way.  so  that  when  the  93d  Congress  con- 
venes in  January  1973,  we  can  begin  to 
write  tax  laws  that  fairly  reflect  a  man- 
date of  our  dtlzens.  Only  then  will  we 
have  a  revenue  code  that  represents  the 
real  interests  of  all  the  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  m&y  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  p*g«  73.  »n«r  line  3,  Insmrt  the  fol- 
lowtag  new  McUoa: 

"Sac.  144.  SomMJBBion  of  Pioposals  rom  Tax 
Rsrouc 
-(»)   Wot  later  than  October  31.  1972,  the 
President  shaU  submit  to  the  Congreaa  pre- 


'.imlnary  proposals  for  a  comprehensive 
reform  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964. 
••(b>  Not  later  than  March  31.  1973.  the 
President  shall  submH  to  the  Congreas  flnal 
propoaala  for  a  compreheostve  reform  of  the 
Internal  Rerenue  Code  of  1964  ■ 

AMXMDliEMT  NO     1480 

I  Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table  > 

VOTSa    RECIBTRATION 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  Mr. 
Stevens  >  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  14370.  the  pending 
revenue  sharing  legislation,  and  I  ask 
that  it  may  lie  on  the  table  and  be 
printed.  The  pui'pose  of  the  amendment 
is  to  provide  a  voluntary  program  of  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance  to  State  and 
local  governments  to  carry  out  programs 
of  voter  registration. 

The  issues  surroimding  this  proposal 
are  well  known  to  every  Member  of  the 
Senate.  Of  all  the  democratic  nations  of 
the  Western  World,  the  United  States 
ranks  among  the  lowest  In  voter  turn- 
out. In  large  part,  the  problem  is  caused 
by  our  antiquated  system  of  voter  regis- 
tration, which  makes  the  path  to  the 
polls  an  obstacle  course  for  the  voter  in- 
stead of  the  easy  process  it  ought  to  be. 

We  know  tiiat  many  States  and  many 
local  governments  are  anxious  to  im- 
prove their  voter  registration  procedures, 
but  simply  do  not  have  the  funds  to  do 
so.  The  amendment  we  are  proposing  is 
awi  appropriate  answer  to  the  problem, 
and  its  principal  provisions  have  already 
received  extensive  consideration  by  the 
Senate  earlier  in  this  Congress.  The 
amendment  is  an  entirely  fitting  addi- 
tion to  the  revenue  sharing  bill,  since  it 
is  designed  to  help  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments pay  for  the  cost  of  expanding 
the  most  basic  right  in  our  democratic 
society,  the  right  to  vote.  If  we  are  to  act 
in  time  to  provide  any  assistance  at  all 
this  year,  then  we  must  act  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  amend- 
ment will  be  accepted  by  the  Senate,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
brief  summary  of  its  provisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment and  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Amendkemt  No.  1480 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl,  Insert  the  following 
new  title: 

TTTLE  IV — VOTER  REGISTRATION 

Sac.  401.  Thla  Utle  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Voter  Reglrtratlon  Act  of  1972." 

Sbc.  402.  (a)  TlUe  13.  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTBR  n — VOTER  REGISTRATION 

"401.  Definitions 

•402.  Establishment    of    Voter    Registration 
AdmlnlBtraUon 

"403.  Functions  of  the  Administration 

"404.  Grants  to  defray  costs  of  voter  regis- 
tration 

"405.  Qranta  to  Increase  voter  registration  »c- 
Uvitlee 

"406.  Grants  to  modernize  voter  registration 

"407.  Grants  for  voter  registration  by  mall 

"408.  Technical  assistance  and  fraud  preven- 
tion 

"409.  Applications  for  grants 

"410.  Regulations 
'411.  AuthorlBatlon  of  Approprlationa 


■■§401.  Definitions. 

"As  used  in  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'Adnilnlstration'  means  the  Voter 
Registration  AdmlnUtratlon; 

"  (2)  State'  means  each  state  of  the  United 
States,  the  Dtetrlct  of  Columbia,  the  Com. 
monwealth  of  Puerto  Rloo,  and  any  territory 
or  possession  of  the  United  States:  and 

"(3)  'grant' meazu  grant,  contract,  or  other 
appropriate  financial  arrangement. 

"§402.    ESTABUSHMENT     OF     VOTEk     REGISTRA- 
TION Abministbation. 

"I a)  There  is  established  within  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce, 
the  Voter  Registration  Administration,  here- 
after referred  to  In  this  chapter  as  '.^dmin- 
iitratlon.' 

"(b)  The  Administration  shall  consist  of 
an  Administrator  and  two  Associate  Adminis- 
trators, who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  The  Administrator  ackd  Asso- 
ciate Administrators  shall  serve  for  tern^  ot 
four  years  each,  and  may  continue  in  office 
until  a  successor  Is  qualified.  An  Individual 
appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  shall  serve  the 
remainder  of  the  term  to  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed.  The  Associate  Adminls- 
irators  shall  not  be  members  of  the  same 
political  party. 

"I CI  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  until 
such  time  as  the  members  of  the  .Adminis- 
tration are  appointed,  is  authorized  to  exer- 
cise the  duties  and  powers  of  the  Adminis- 
tration created  and  established  by  this 
ch^ter. 

"5  403.    PtJNcnONS  OF  THE   ADMINISTRATION. 

"(a)   The  Administration  shall — 

"  ( 1 )  make  grants,  in  accord  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  chapter,  upon  the  request  of 
State  and  local  offlclala,  to  States  and  politi- 
cal subdivisions  thereof  to  carry  out  pro- 
grams of  voter  registration; 

"(2)  collect,  analyze,  and  arrange  for  the 
publication  and  sale  by  the  Goverrunent 
Printing  Office  of  Information  concerning 
elections  In  the  United  States: 

"(3)  obtain  such  facilities  and  supplies, 
and  appoint  and  fix  the  pay  of  such  ofllcers 
and  employees,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purpoee  of  this  chapter: 

"(4)  prepare  and  submit  to  the  President 
and  the  Congreaa  on  March  31  following  each 
biennial  general  Federal  election  a  report  on 
the  activities  of  the  Administration  and  on 
voter  registration  procedures  in  the  SUtes 
and  political  subdivisions  thereof,  including 
recommendation*  for  such  additional  legis- 
lation as  may  be  appropriate:  and 

"(5)  take  such  other  actions  as  it  deems 
necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  ita  func- 
tions under  this  chapter. 

'(b)  Ttoe  Administration  shall  not  publish 
or  disclose  any  Information  which  permits 
the  Identlflcatlon  of  individual  voters. 
"5  405.  Grants  to  Increase  Votek  Recistra- 

TION. 

"(a)  The  Administration  U  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  any  State  or  poliUcal  sub- 
division thereof  to  establish  and  carry  out 
programs  to  Increase  the  number  of  register- 
ed voters.  Such  a  program  may  Include — 

"  ( 1 )  expanded  registration  hours  and  loca- 
tions; 

"(2)  mobile  registration  facilities: 

"(3)    employment  of  deputy  registrars; 

"(4)  door-to-door  canvasa  procedures; 

"(5)  abeentee  registration  procedures; 

"(6)  re-regtotratlon  programs; 

"(7)  public  information  actlvltlee;  and 

"(8)  other  actlvlttea  designed  to  increase 
voter  registration  and  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(b)  A  grant  made  wadmr  this  subsection 
shall  be  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  fair  and 
reasonable  cost,  as  determined  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, of  establishing  and  carrying 
out  such  a  program.  A  grant  made  under  this 
section  shall  not  toe  in  excess  of  10  cents  for 
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-«h  eUglbl«  vatm  to  tb*  Stat*  or  political 

nbdlvlslon  peMtvlng  th»  paat. 

^  400   ORAiwa  TO  Mommanam  Votw  IUo»- 


The  Adinlnl«trf*lon  la  autborlMd  to  make 
-Jnt.  to  any  au»»  cm  poUtteal  mMUtti^ 
hereof  for  plamilng.  •^^^'l^^^^jr*": 
laTthe  u»e  of  eJwstroiUe  data  prooertMt  or 
trther  appnHWl*t«  Voof^^aif  to  »odWDlM 
TX  i^ttitlon.  A  gram  mild.  u=djjr  tW. 
-ction  shall  not  be  In  exeeM  of  one-baU  mat 
for  each  eligible  voter  In  the  State  or  ■«b- 
diTlsioo  receiving  the  grant,  or  •16,000. 
whlefaever  is  greater. 

••1407.  Grants  fo«  Voter  BKJWTRATtoN  bt 
Mail. 

The  Administration  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to  any  State  or  poUUcal  subdivision 
^leof  to  carry  out  a  program  of  vcrter  reg- 
istration by  mall.  A  grant  made  under  this 
action  shall  be  equal  to  the  fair  and  reason- 
able cost,  aa  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tion, of  eatabUahlng  and  operating  a  registra- 
Ooa-by-maU  syetem.  Forms  available  for 
ngistratlon  by  mail  sbaU  conform  to  such 
regulations  as  the  Administration  may  pre- 
g^be  including  the  use  of  biUngtial  forme 
where  appropriate.  Stich  forms  shaU  be  wide- 
ly available  for  distribution  in  post  offlcee 
and  other  ptibllc  locations  and  for  dlstrlbu- 
tton  by  private  individual*  and  organtea- 
ttons. 

"J  408.   TlCCHWlCAl.       ASSISTAKC*       AKD       FRAtTO 
PaXVXBTION. 

"The  Admlnlatatlon  Is  authorteed  to  pro- 
vide technical  aaalstance.  including  assut- 
snce  in  developing  programs  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  fraud,  to  any  State  or 
polttlcal  subdivision  thereof  for  Improving 
voter  regtstratloo  and  voter  piirtlel|iaUoii. 
Buch  aaststance  shall  be  made  avaUable  at 
the  request  of  States  and  political  subdlvl- 
tkias  thereof,  to  the  extent  practicable  and 
cooalstent  with  the  provisions  of  this 
chapter. 
"5  409.  Applications  ro»  Grants 

"Grants  authorized  by  section  404.  406. 
406,  or  407  of  this  chapter  may  be  made  only 
upon  application  to  the  Administration  at 
such  time  or  tlmee  and  .containing  such  in- 
formation as  the  Adminlatratlon  may  pre- 
scribe, "me  Administration  shall  provide  aa 
explanation  of  the  grant  programs  author- 
ised by  this  chapter  to  SUte  or  local  election 
offlcials,  and  shall  offer  to  pirepare,  upon  re- 
quest, applications  for  such  grants.  No  ^- 
pUcatlon  shall  be  ^proved  unless  it — 

"(a)  demoostratee.  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Administration,  that  the  applicant  has 
prln»rj  reaponaltolUty  for  registering  voters 
within  ite  jurtMllctlon; 

"(b)  sets  forth  the  authority  for  the  grant 
under  this  chapter: 

"(c)  piovldca  stieh  fiscal  control  and  fund 
accounting  procedures  aa  may  be  neoeeaary  to 
•■sure  proper  dIabuzsenMnt  of  and  accotint- 
isg  for  FMeral  funds  paid  to  the  applicant 
under  this  chapter,  and  provides  for  mak- 
h^  avaUable  to  the  Administration,  for  pur- 
poeee  of  audit  and  examination,  books,  doou- 
ments.  papers,  and  records  related  to  any 
funds  received  under  thla  chapter;  and 

"(d)  provides  for  making  such  reports,  in 
such  form  and  containing  such  information, 
aa  the  Administration  may  reasonably  re- 
quire to  carry  out  Its  funeUcns  under  this 
chapter,  for  keeping  such  reeoida,  eind  for 
affording  such  access  thereto  aa  the  Admin- 
istration may  find  necessary  to  assure  the 
correctneee  and  verlflcatton  of  such  reports. 

"{  410.    RBOTtlATIOIfS. 

"The  Administration  is  authorlaed  to  Is- 
sue such  rules  and  regttlations  as  may  be 
neeeesary  or  appropriate  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
vlctons  of  this  chapter. 

"i  411.  AtrrBORIZATION  OF  Apfropmatiows. 

"For  the  purpoee  of  carrying  out  the  provt- 
■tons  of  this  (diapter,  there  is  autbortaed  to 
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be  appropriated  tbe  sum  o<  •tt/MMJMO  for  the 
naoal  year  exMlli«  June  80.  ;I7S.  and  for  eaab 
ot  the  two  Bueoaedtnc  Oatai.  yaan.". 

(b)  ■nietaU*a(eba|rt««e(tHlelS.t7BMed 
__   Jode,  Is  •■MBdad  bf  widliit  aS  tba 
tbmnal  tb*  foUewlae: 
"11  Voter  Reglstratlwi- 4*1". 

Sac  408.  section  6816  oi  title  6,  United 
State*  Ooda  U  amended  by  addlac  a*  the 
end  thereof  tbe  (oUowiac: 

"(182)  Administrator  and  Associate  Ad- 
ministrators (2) ,  Voter  Hegtetratloa  Admin- 
istration, Bureau  of  the  Cetiaus.". 

SuMMART  or  Ken Ma>T-8i  r«  aiis  Vona 

RCeiBTRATIOM  AMXItOlCEMT 

1.  Prlnc^e. — a  voluntary,  not  mandatory, 
program  of  Federal  f\nanrial  aeststanre  to 
atate  and  local  jurladlcClona  to  defray  tbe 
ooet  of  carryli^  out  voter  reglatration  pro- 
gram*. 

2.  OrauU  iwaiUbU  to  StaU  and.  local 
govemmenti : 

10  cents  per  eligible  voter  to  defray  the 
cost  of  existing  registration  programs. 

50%  of  the  cost  of  new  pracran*  to  expand 
registration,  such  a*  deputy  rectotrara.  mobile 
registrars,  and  extended  hours  for  registra- 
tion. **«^«"""w  grant  of  10  cents  per  eligible 
voter. 

Grants  to  plan  computerlaed  regtstratton 
systems.  Mi>r«""""  grant  ot  one-taaU  cent  per 
ellgibie  voter  or  $16,000.  wblebever  Is  greater. 

OraaU  to  pay  full  cost  at  reglstratlon-by- 
mall  program*. 

3.  Administration  of  program. — by  a  bi- 
partisan Voter  Registration  Adminlatratlon 
created  in  the  Oeosu*  Bureau.  The  Director 
of  the  Census  la  autbortaad  to  carry  out  the 
program  untu  tbe  new  Administration  is 
appointed . 

4.  Itaud  prevention. — ^tbo  new  Administra- 
tion la  specUcaUy  autborlaed  to  provide 
technical  ntistitf"'^  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment* for  tbe  prevention  and  control  of 
fraud. 

5.  Authorteatloa.— ♦♦S.OOO.OOO  a  year  for 
each  of  tbe  fleoal  yean  19T3,  1974,  and  1976. 

AMKiraKzirr  ifo.  i«*i 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HABTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  propoeed  by  him  to 
the  bill  (HJl.  14370) ,  supra. 

AMXifMixarr   no.    i4*s 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
tbe  table.) 

Mr.  CURTIS  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  propoeed  Toy  him  to  tbe 
bill  (HJl.  14370) ,  susira. 

asm^aaMT  wo.    i«*« 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BUCKLEY  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  propoeed  fay  him  to 
the  biU  (HJl.  14370) ,  supra. 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  aURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  to- 
day submitting  an  amendmeot  to  tbe 
Revenue  Hharing  Act  of  1072  ntkh 
would  provide  for  badijr  needed  ref orme 
in  our  Nation's  loeal  mwaty  taxes. 

One  of  the  most  perauMlTe  aivuments 
for  general  revenue  sbailng  has  been 
that  It  would  reform  oitr  local  property 
taxes  and  alleviate  ttae  tieavy  faorden 
jOMoeA  on  this  tax  reeooroe  tagr  growfaw 
demands  for  local  itoTWtunent  serrlees. 
This  IfyWatlon.  as  reported  bar  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  would  Indeed  miUcate 
tbeae  protdems  fagr  providinc  bedtr 


funds  for  cor  leeal  giiretuments.  How- 
ever, it  dees  not  address  itself  to  the 
eQtuiUy  important  problem  of  vaat  in* 
eqnittss  and  disparitlas  in  local  itsomlng 
practices. 

We  all  know  of  situaU(»is  where  local 
assessment  rolls  are  distorted  sod  inac- 
curate. AsaessmeDts  In  more  than  one 
State  ranee  from  less  tlian  49  parceot  of 
market  vahw  in  one  juriadletlon  to  over 
80  percent  in  other  Jurladtettans-af  tbe 
same  State.  It  is  no  wonder  that  'we  see 
a  loss  of  faith  and  credlbtiifejr  in  local  eoT- 
emments.  n  is  no  wonder  that  ciUsens  of 
such  areas  question  the  fairness  and 
honesty  of  our  tax  systems  aitd  govern- 
ments. 

My  amendment  would  require  that 
each  tax  assessment  jurisdiction  come 
within  15  percent  of  the  statewide  assess- 
ment levd  of  its  respective  ittate.  It  would 
not  dictate  to  the  States  what  lerel  or 
method  of  taxation  any  State  U  to  use: 
It  would  merely  insoze  that  whatever  as- 
sessment standard  Is  used  in  a  State  Is 
applied  tmiformly  throughout  that  State. 

The  amendment  provides  for  a  simply 
aMiUed  and  administered  reform  of  local 
property  tax  assessments.  Tbe  only  re- 
ports required  are  standard  ones  that 
should  be  availatato  for  any  tax  assess- 
ment jurisdiction,  and  they  are  to  be  filed 
with  the  Seoetary  of  the  Treasury,  who 
Is  elsei^ere  required  by  this  legislation 
to  mi^lptitin  similar  records  for  each  unit 
of  local  government  part.lc1patlng  in 
revenue  sharing.  Each  assessment  jurls- 
dlctloo  is  elven  imtil  the  end  of  1974  to 
bring  Its  assessments  into  line  with  its 
own  State's  standards  b^oce  any  penalty 
is  Imposed.  This  is  a  simple  and  reason- 
able reform  which  coidd  have  very  far- 
reatdiing  ^eets  on  the  pi^Uc  confldenre 
in  the  fairness  and  eqiiity  of  one  of  oar 
most  vlsibie  and  well-known  systems  of 
taration 

HeariTiff  bsfcare  the  Intergovernmental 
Reiatiens  SiAeoaunlttee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Oovemment  Operations  and 
stodies  by  the  Advteoiy  Committee  on 
Intergovonmental  Relations  together 
with  protests  from  all  over  the  oountiy 
have  onphasixed  the  growteg  unrest  in 
our  Nation  over  mifair  and  In  saaie  oases 
dishonest  tax  fmstagment  praetlees. 
Tbere  are  growing  appeals  for  Federal 
action  to  correct  the  situalkm. 

I  feel  that  such  action  Is  needed  and 
will  inevitably  come,  taut  I  would  hope  to 
see  It  come  soon,  and  without  vmdm  In- 
terference with  the  rigdht  of  a  Statels  peo- 
ple to  tax  themselTCs  as  ttiey  see  fit 

My  amendment  acownpMshee  this  tar 
leaving  for  State  and  looal  determina- 
tion the  «T»***"***  and  levels  of  tanttlmi. 
but  still  requiring  that  whatever  method 
is  ssieoted  tor  iMr  be  «»dtod  unlf otmiy 
and  fairly  thraai^ieat  each  State. 

Certainly  tbe  Federal  Oevwrnnent 
shoiM  net  aDoeate  taOUens  of  dotets  for 
the  reUif  of  leaai  tax  vetema  wtthout 
provisions  to  liMire  •  xaeaniDgfiil  refonu 
of  badly  abused  loeal  pnpsrty  taoc 
assessmcnvi. 

Mr.  PresldCBt.  I  a*  tmanlmoai  oon* 
sent  thai  tlie  tsest  of  mr  siuwillHit,  tae 
printed  in  tbe  Baooaa  at  tU 

iSiere  bataiK  no  oMeottan.  tbie 
ment  was  ocdend  to  be  ivfnted  In  the 
Bbooid,  sa  f  OU0UK 
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Aaaaaanan  No.  14M 
On  pa««  TS.   followlnc  lln*  3.  lOMCt  th* 
foUowlnc: 

StTBTITLB  D — UX3AL  KROPBRTT  TAX 
RBPOBM 

DSTBkMHtATXOM  OF  THM  FBOFBrTY  TAX  FAIBKIBa 
rACTO* 

8«c.  181.  (»)  Prtor  to  Deotmber  31  o*  tmrr 
«v«x  numbwvd  yvmr  b«gtanU>c  with  1974 
tba  ohttf  MBMntlT*  ofloar  of  «*eh  Local  A*- 
MMmmt  ▲utborlty  rM*lTlng  fund*  under 
thla  Tltt*  alijJl  report  to  tb«  aaentwry  the 
Locaa  Am  ■Mm  lint  B*tlo,  th*  ProJeotMl  Prop- 
erty MartcoC  Vftlua,  and  the  sum  of  all  real 
property  tax  aaaeaamente  for  hU  Local  Aaaaaa- 
mant  Authority. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  and 
publish  the  Property  Tax  Fairness  Factor  for 
each  Loeal  Aaaeaament  Authority. 

Sac.  152.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  Property  Tax  Ftelrnees  VncUx  for  any 

Loeal   iTieei it  Authority  U  leaa  than  M. 

or  If  be  detarmlnes  that  any  Local  Aaseas- 
ment  Authority  has  faUed  to  oomply  sub- 
stantially with  any  prorUton  of  this  subtitle, 
be  abail  notify  the  chief  executive  oOcer  of 
that  Local  Asesasment  Authority  that  U  it 
fails  to  take  oorrectlve  action  within  M  days 
from  the  date  of  receipt  of  such  noAlfleatlon 
further  payments  to  it  shall  be  withheld  tar 
the  remainder  of  the  entlUement  period  and 
for  any  subsequent  entitlement  period  until 
such  time  aa  the  Secretary  ia  satisfied  that 
appropriate  corrective  action  has  been  taken 
and  that  thwe  will  no  longer  be  any  failure 
to  oomply.  Until  be  U  aatiafled.  the  Secretary 
shall  make  no  further  payments  of  such 
amounts. 

DZITNTnONS 

sac.  ISS.  (a)  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle, 
the  term  "Loeal  Aaaeasment  Authority" 
means  any  unit  of  local  goremment  which  is 
legaUy  reaponalble  for  assessing  real  property 
for  tax  purposes. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  term 
"Local  Property  Sales  Sample"  means  the 
sum  of  the  fair  market  valuea,  aa  determined 
by  a  qualified  appraiser,  of  a  representative 
sample  at  real  properties  within  the  juris- 
diction at  a  Local  Assessment  Authority. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the 
term  "Looal  Property  Aasaaament  Sample" 
iTtsans  the  sum  <tf  the  aaaessed  valuee  recorded 
by  a  Local  Aassssment  Authority  for  the 
properUaa  included  In  a  corresponding  Local 
Property  Sales  Sample. 

(d)  For  the  purpoeee  of  this  subtitle,  the 
term  "Looal  Aaeemnent  Batlo"  means  the 
ratio  determined  by  dividing  a  Local  Assess- 
ment Sample  by  the  oorrespondlng  Local 
Property  Bains  Sample. 

(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the 
term  "Projected  Property  Market  Value" 
means  ths  result  obtained  by  dividing  the 
sum  at  all  real  property  tax  assessments  for  a 
Local  Aaeeeament  Authority  by  the  Loo«a  As- 
sessment Batlo  for  the  same  Local  Asseesment 
Authority. 

(f)  For  the  puipoees  of  this  subtlUe,  the 
temx  "State  Assessment  Ratio"  means  the 
ratio  determined  by  dividing  the  sum  ot  aU 
raal  property  aaseasments  reported  to  the 
Secretary  by  the  Local  Assessment  Authorities 
within  a  state  by  the  sum  of  the  Projected 
Property  Martei  Valuee  for  the  coneeponding 
Local  AssssKnent  Authorities. 

(g)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the 
term  "Propercy  Tax  Fairoess  Factor"  means 
the  result  obtained  by  dividing  the  Local  As- 
aeasmant  Batlo  of  a  Local  Aaaeaament  Author- 
ity by  the  State  Aaeeeament  Ratio  for  its 
respective  State. 


Mr.  KEtniEDY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Wnocn)  sobmlttad  an  ammdment  in- 
twDded  to  IM  prapoMd  by  ttMin  Jointly  to 
ttM  fatil(a  3989)  to  auttaoilM  apcffopiia- 
tlosu  for  the  oonsinietlon  erf  certain 
highways. 

ADDinONAIi  COSPONSORS  OP 
AMENDMBNTB 

AMCNSMEMT    NO.    1«SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hartkx,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  RiBicorr) 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston)  were  added  aa  cosponsors  of 
Amendment  No.  1462.  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  the  bill  HJl.  14370)  to  pro- 
vide pa3rmentfi  to  localities  for  hlgh- 
prlortty  expenditures  to  encourage  the 
States  to  supplement  their  revraiue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  collec- 
tion of  State  individual  income  taxes. 

AMXNOMKNT    NO.    l«eS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  jAvrre,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  (Mr.  TtrNNXY)  was 
added  as  a  coeponsor  of  Amendment  No. 
1485,  intended  to  be  proposed  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  14370)  to  provide  payment  to  lo- 
calities for  high-priority  expenditures. 
to  encourage  the  States  to  supplement 
their  revenue  sources,  and  to  authorize 
Federal  collection  of  State  individual  In- 
come taxes. 


HIOHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  AU- 
THORIZATICMre— AMENDMENT 

AKXNSMXMT    NO.    1«S3 

(Oitlered  to  be  printed  and  referred  to 
the  Coimnlfetee  on  Banking,  Housing  and 
Urban  Affairs.) 


ADDITIONAL    STATEMENTS 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  PRESIDENT 
NIXON'S    FOREIGN    POLICY 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  column 
by  C.  L.  Sulzberger,  published  in  the  New 
York  Hmes  of  August  18,  presents  some 
interesting  and  noteworthy  comments  on 
the  accomplishments  of  President's  Nix- 
on's foreign  policy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  col- 
umn be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  ifollows : 

FIRST  NaoN,  Thxn  Shkivcr 
(By  C.  L.  Sulzberger) 

BELcaAOS,  YrrcoeiAVlA. — Prom  the  stand- 
point of  the  American  International  position 
I  believe  the  very  best  outcxjme  of  this  year's 
UJ3.  election  would  be  the  renewal  of  Richard 
Nixon's  mandate  for  another  four  years  In  a 
campaign  which  allowed  Sargent  Sbrlver  to 
gain  a  national  stature  sufficient  to  enable 
him  to  run  as  the  principal  Democratic 
candidate  In  1976. 

Mr.  Shrlver  has  not  yet  made  his  mark  but. 
an  energetic,  intelligent  and  compassionate 
man,  he  Is  In  some  respects  the  best  endowed 
of  any  of  the  Kennedy  clan  for  the  highest 
office  m  the  United  States,  even  though  he 
has  yet  to  persuade  the  public.  He  Is  running 
as  Number  2  this  time  on  a  ticket  hampered 
by  some  strange  concepts  of  how  diplomatic 
and  defense  policy  should  be  elaborated,  but 
he  now  has  a  chance  for  widespread  exposure. 

Mr.  Shrlver's  eventual  prospects  are.  how- 
ever, of  less  present  Importance  than  the 
immediate  prospects  of  Mr.  Nlxon  and  most 
Americans  would  be  astonished  at  the  alarm 
occasioned  In  a  broad  spectrum  of  opinion 
overaeas  at  the  longshot  chance  that  George 
McOovem  might  win  the  November  vote  and 
proceed  to  honor  some  of  the  promises  he  has 
made. 

This  opinion  Is  by  no  means  limited  to 
right-wing  governments  as  In  Spain  or 
Oreece  or  to  Asian  states  with  which  we  are 
linked  such  as  South  Vietnam  or  Thailand. 
It  is  fervently  held  In  NATO;  it  li  a  matter 


of  utmost  concern  In  laraal:  and  it  is  en- 
dorsed In  many  left-wlag  oir^as  which  fear 
the  global  power  halaiMie  mtgh*  be  disastrous- 
ly tilted  should  anything  approaching  Mc- 
Oovem's  foreli^  and  dtf enae  pledges  become 
the  baaU  for  Amerlean  poiley. 

As  but  one  example  I  cite  the  opinion  of 
MUovan  DJUas,  former  eeeood  man  in  Com- 
munist Ttigoslavta'S  hierarchy  who  is  now  on 
the  outs  with  Marshal  Tito  but  who  is  a 
profound  thinker  on  poUtleal  matters  and 
with  much  experience  abroad,  DJllaa  told  me : 
"President  Nixon's  trips  to  FttUng  and  Mos- 
cow repreeented  a  very  impreesive  historical 
act.  They  showed  that  Nixon  understands 
what  Communism  la.  President  Johnson 
played  on  the  conflict  between  the  Russians 
and  the  Chinese.  That  ia  a  classhtel  kind  of 
policy.  But  Nlxon  saw  that  it  would  be  better 
to  have  good  relations  with  both  of  them — 
while  at  the  same  time  remaining  strong.  He 
knows  you  cant  afford  to  be  weak." 

The  big  event  of  the  past  four  years,  ac- 
cording to  DJilas,  is  that  the  Americans  have 
demonstrably  proven  they  won  the  Ccrfd  War 
and  this  has  altered  the  entire  world  picture. 
He  doesn't  like  the  Vietnam  conflict  and  con- 
fesses he  has  never  felt  a  personal  sympathy 
for  Mr.  Nlxon.  baaed  on  what  he  has  read  of 
him.  but  he  thinks  Mr.  Nlxon  fully  under- 
stands foreign  policy  requirements. 

"The  United  States  won  the  Cold  War."  he 
reasons,  "because  of  the  Internal  disintegra- 
tion of  Communism.  Because  you  remained 
strong  you  were  able  to  accelerate  this  in- 
evitable process.  Nixon's  Peking  and  Moacow 
trips  were  a  result.  But  the  UB.  should  nei- 
ther overestimate  nor  underestimate  that  vic- 
tory. You  won  because  you  are  a  nonideologl- 
cal  country  and  thus  were  able  to  avoid  a 
stalemate  like  that  which  prevailed  between 
Christianity  and  Islam  after  their  wars,  a 
victory  for  neither  side. 

"The  New  Left  and  thoee  Influenced  by  It 
think  the  UJ3.  ia  racked  by  crisis  but  the  so- 
called  crisis  In  American  society  Is  largely 
Imaginary.  Race  and  class  and  generation 
gaps  do  exist  but  there  Is  no  fundamental 
crisis.  The  crises  you  have  are  aspects  of  the 
difficulty  of  adjusting  to  the  electronic  and 
technological  revolutions  of  our  time. 

"But  you  have  emerged  stronger  on  the 
world  scene  because  the  Communist  world 
divided  Into  factions  while,  at  the  same  time, 
the  United  States  succeeded  In  enlarging 
some  of  the  basic  democratic  ideas — like  In- 
dividual human  rights — thus  helping  to  erode 
the  Communist  system. 

"And  economically  you  succeeded  in  press- 
ing the  Marxist  world  Into  collaboration  with 
you.  You  proved  the  truth  of  your  theory 
that  no  economic  system  can  develop  isolated 
from  others.  And  you  stayed  strong  enough." 

It  is  interesting  that,  although  thla  anal- 
ysis comes  from  a  Marxist  heretic,  it  leeem- 
bles  similar  statements  I  have  heard  in  vari- 
ovLs  Western  European  countries,  often  from 
foreign  obeervers  who  habitually  preferred 
Democratic  PresldenU  In  the  United  States. 

They  feel  Mr.  Ntxon  is  In  line  with  the  tra- 
ditional postwar  American  outlook  and  they 
are  scared  of  what  Mr.  McOovem  might  be 
tempted  to  do  because  of  verbal  commit- 
ments already  made. 


VETERANS  EDUCATION  AND  TRAIN- 
ING ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1972 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  will  very 
soon  be  opening  their  doors  to  begin  the 
new  school  year.  Among  those  returning 
to  college  and  university  campuses,  or 
beginning  their  college  educations,  will 
be  up  to  50,000  Texans  who  are  Vietnam 
era  veterans. 

Since  World  War  n.  the  United  States 
lias  assisted  its  veterans  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  postsecondary  schooling,  either 
at  coUeges  and  imiversities,  or  at  any  of 
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a  wide  variety  of  vocational  InsUtutlons. 
These  beneflU  serve  as  an  expression  ol 
the  Nation's  graUiude  for  the  sacrlfloes 
n,,^  by  lU  veterans.  Further,  time 
boiefits  encounwe  and  often  enable  the 
ygtersn  to  pursue  his  education,  thereby 
improving  his  oppOTtunlties  for  employ- 
ment This  education  and  training  is 
(A\m  the  key  to  the  veteran's  successful 
transition  to  civilian  society  where  he 
can  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  his  Na- 

Over  the  yean.  Congress  has  attempted 
to  increase  the  educational  benefits  of- 
fered to  veterans  in  order  to  keep  pace 
with  rising  educational  and  living  costs. 
The  program  was  never  envisioned  as  a 
way  to  pay  the  entire  costs  of  a  veteran's 
education;  but  it  was  designed  to  en- 
courage him  to  pursue  his  education.  The 
benefits,  together  with  private  resources 
or  a  part-time  Job,  should  be  sufficient 
to  enable  the  veteran  to  attain  the  edu- 
cation he  seeks. 

This  is  not  the  case  today.  The  aver- 
age yearly  cost  ol  a  college  education  in 
1952  was  $968.  The  monthly  allowance 
offered  to  a  single  veteran  full-time  stu- 
dent at  that  thne  was  $110.  Today,  the 
average  annual  cost  for  college  tuition, 
books,  and  fees  is  about  $1,940 — more 
than  twice  the  1952  cost;  yet,  the 
monthy  education  aUowance  presently 
offered  our  veterans  is  only  $175. 

Congress  has  been  moving  to  rectify 
this  situation,  but  not  rapidly  enough. 
More  than  a  year  ago,  I  cosponsored  S. 
2161,  the  Senate  version  of  the  Veterans 
Education  and  Training  Act  amend- 
ments. This  bill  would  bring  the  educa- 
tional allowance  for  veterans  more  in 
line  with  increasing  educational  costs. 
lABt  Pebruary,  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives passed  a  version  of  this  proposed 
legislation  which  would  Increase  the 
monthly  allowance  for  a  single  full-time 
veteran  to  $200.  On  August  3,  more  than 
a  month  ago,  the  Senate  passed  another 
version  of  this  legislation,  which  I  sup- 
ported, to  raise  that  figure  to  $250  a 
month.  Shortly  after  Senate  passage,  I 
had  a  discussion  with  Assistant  Deputy 
Veterans'  Administrator  Richard  Roude- 
bosh  to  insure  that  the  'Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration would  be  prepared  to  imple- 
ment the  new  legislation  in  time  for  the 
opening  of  school  this  fall.  He  assured 
me  that  the  VA  was  ready  and  could 
implement  the  increase  after  sm  agree- 
ment on  the  bill  by  a  Joint  House-Senate 
conference  committee. 

Unfortunately,  even  though  the  con- 
gressional leadership  had  11  working  days 
to  call  that  conference  before  Congress 
recessed,  the  conference  was  not  called, 
and  now  we  cannot  expect  an  increase  in 
veterans  educational  benefits  to  be  Im- 
plemented by  the  beginning  of  the  school 
year.  This  is  indeed  regrettaWe.  No  doubt 
some  of  our  Vietnam  veterans  who  need 
and  desire  additional  education  and 
training,  especially  with  the  high  unem- 
ployment rate  for  Vietnam  era  veterans, 
have  been  forced  to  forgo  their  educa- 
tional plans  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  under  the  present  prosrams. 

It  is  exceedlnejy  difficult  for  me  to  un- 
derstand why  the  leadership  of  the  two 
bodies  could  not  conrene  a  conference 


and  pass  flr^ai  loglslailon  in  time  to  take 
effect  Ukta  montli:  bat  tb*  fact  Is  that 
they  did  not.  I  Am  corrfUkmt  that  a  final 
VetenuM  Edweatton  aad  Ttmlnlac  Act 
wlU  be  f wtboomlnc  from  this  Congress. 
It  wiNdd  take  effeet  immsdiaMy  upon 
enactment  by  the  President  and  I  know 
that  the  VA  will  act  to  Implement  the 
benefit  increases  rapidly. 

The  Veterans  Education  and  Training 
Act  is  good  legislation  cjoA  it  is  needed 
legislation.  It  shooUl  have  been  passed 
already.  I  urge  Senators  to  work  to- 
gether—and as  expeditiously  as  possi- 
ble— ^to  resolve  any  legislative  differences 
for  the  sake  of  our  Vietnam  era  veterans. 


PUBLIC    SAFETY    OFFICERS    BENE- 
PTTB  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  TAIiMADQE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  acted  yesterday  to  install  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  long  overdue  jM-ogram. 
The  Senate  voted  funds  to  provide  for 
direct  payments  to  beneficiaries  of  law 
enforcement  officers  or  firemen  killed 
In  the  lino  of  duty,  or  compensation  to 
these  men  themselves  in  the  event  of 
the  loss  of  a  limb. 

In  so  doing,  the  Senate  gave  recogni- 
tion to  men  whom  I  have  long  regarded 
as  unsung  heroes  in  our  societj'— partic- 
ularly in  recent  years.  These  men,  in  the 
final  analysis,  are  the  average  citizen's 
frontline  of  defense  acainst  lawless  ele- 
ments that  have  pervaded  oar  society  and 
against  mayhem  and  destruction  that 
have  already  cost  tmtold  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  in  public  and  private 
property  damage. 

I  was  proud  to  support  this  bilL  I  am 
glad  to  see  this  expressloa  of  concern 
for  public  safety  cheers  and  firefighters 
at  a  time  when  there  seems  to  be  so  much 
handwringing  over  the  unfortunate  con- 
dition of  crlmhials.  Policemen  and  fire- 
men have  a  hard  row  to  hoe  in  this  day 
and  time,  when  law  and  order  are  vir- 
tually falling  apart  and  when  consti- 
tuted authorities  are  held  up  to  scorn, 
ridicule,  and  physical  abuse.  It  is  un- 
fortunate, indeed,  that  we  have  seen  so 
many  Instances  c^  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers being  attacked  or  subjected  to  criti- 
cism while  criminal  and  lawless  elements 
are  permitted  to  go  about  their  business 
as  usuaL  The  sad  fact  is.  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon at  all  to  read  of  citizens  on  the  street 
attacking  policemoi  trying  to  arrest  a 
criminal  suspect,  or  throwing  bricks  at 
firemen  and  fire  trucks  at  the  scene  of  a 
major  conflagration,  which  often  was  the 
result  of  arson  or  rioting.  In  this  kind  of 
work,  endeavoring  to  maintain  the  peace 
or  salvage  valuable  property  from  utter 
destruction,  I  for  one  do  not  believe 
policemen  or  firemen  could  l)e  overcom- 
pensated  or  their  creditable  perform- 
ances overemphasized. 

The  act  passed  by  the  Senate  yester- 
day calls  for  the  payment  of  $50,000  for 
death  or  muitlpte  dJamemberment,  and 
$25,000  for  a  single  dismemberment.  Of 
course,  neither  the  Senate  nor  anyone 
else  can  totally  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
a  pohceman's  or  fireman's  life  in  the  line 
of  duty,  or  his  tragic  disability,  but  this 
legislation  constitutes  at  least  an  im- 
portant step  in  the  right  direction. 


A  CAIX  FOR  A  WHITB  HOUSg  COW- 
FER]2<CE  ON  THE  HANmCAFFSO 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
yean  ago.  the  refrain  of  a  popular  song 
asked  the  listener  to  '^alk  a  mile  in  my 
shoes."  Perhaps  every  American  should 
take  a  few  moments  oat  of  their  busy 
lives  to  consider  what  It  wotdd  be  Uke  to 
be  a  handicapped  person.  Let  us  put  our- 
selves in  their  "shoes." 

If  we  were  confined  to  wheelchairs,  we 
would  dlsco'ver  the  difficulty  of  locating 
housing  with  doorways  wide  erough  to 
pass  through  and  with  ramps  *ead  of 
stairs.  If  we  found  a  job,  we  mit  not  be 
able  to  take  it  because  the  round  trip 
taxicab  fare  might  be  more  than  we 
would  earn  and  there  are  no  other  modes 
of  public  transportation  which  can  ac- 
comodate whedehairs. 

If  we  could  stand  in  the  shoes  of  a 
deaf  child,  we  would  live  in  a  world  full 
of  sound  but  only  know  silence.  A  fire 
siren  or  a  ringing  telephone  voold  convey 
no  meaning.  We  would  need  special 
training  in  order  to  be  able  to  learn  to 
participate  in  society,  to  commanlBate 
with  our  family  and  friends,  and  to  learn 
the  skills  necessary  to  gain  employment. 
But.  the  special  school  in  our  oommunity 
might  already  be  handling  twice  as  many 
children  as  it  can  serve  efltettrety.  and 
we  might  be  placed  on  a  waiting  list  al- 
ready contalzilng  the  names  d.  hundreds 
of  other  deaf  children. 

If  we  were  elderly  and  oar  eyeslgfat 
was  failing,  we  might  soon  begin  to  with- 
draw from  active  participation  in  our 
coDuminlty.  If  we  lived  in  a  rural  com- 
munity, we  would  be  far  removed  from 
expert  medical  advice  and  from  any 
agency  capable  of  helping  us  adjust  to 
our  handicap.  We  would  begin  to  have 
difficulty  taldng  care  of  our  personal 
needs.  Because  of  our  failing  eyesight,  we 
might  easily  fall  on  the  stain  and  break 
a  hip  or  a  limb.  Wtthla  a  few  short 
months,  we  might  regress  from  an  inde- 
pendent active  person  to  one  who  re- 
quires the  full-time  care  and  assistance 
of  otiien.  That  miglit  mean  a  nursing 
home  and  leaving  our  friends  behind. 

Handieapped  people  are  not  hypo- 
thetical people.  Tbey  are  real  people  who 
live  in  every  large  and  small  community 
in  oar  Nation.  With  only  a  minimum  of 
effort,  we  con  realize  at  least  some  of 
their  limitationa.  their  difficulties,  frus- 
trations, and  disappointments. 

Tlie  American  people  have  come  a  sig- 
nifleant  distance  toward  full  recognition 
of  the  special  needs  of  the  handicapped. 
We  have  mode  great  strides  toward  pro- 
viding special  educaticm  for  handicapped 
children.  Qrcater  efforts  are  being  made 
to  remove  architectural  baxrien  and  to 
increase  the  accessibility  and  utility  of 
pubUe  transportatkm  systems.  The 
handieapped  ore  gainins  recognitiaD  as 
competent  and  rcUabte  employees. 

On  August  It,  the  day  of  our  recent 
recess,  the  Senate  passed  Senate  Joint 
Res<riution  202.  which  authorizes  and 
requests  tbe  President  to  call  a  White 
House  OonfereDoe  on  the  Handicapped. 
I  cospoBsorad  that  leglnlstion  and  I  hope 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  wlU 
act  with  the  dispatch  in  approving  this 
measure. 
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A  White  fLaoMb  Oonferenee  on  th« 
pamHwappmi  ooold  proTlde  a  tocti.  potnt 
on  tbe  needs  (rf  all  of  the  Handicapped. 
It  could  MfTlew  our  pact  effort*  to  meet 
theae  needs;  It  could  evaluate  our  pres- 
ent efforts:  most  importantly,  it  could 
tell  US  what  we  must  do  in  the  future.  It 
would  provide  a  forum  from  which  tbe 
handicapped  themselves  could  inform 
the  American  people  of  their  needs  so 
that  the  doors  of  opportunity  could  be 
opened  and  so  that  every  handicapped 
person  could  be  able  to  participate  in 
our  society — his  society— to  the  best  of 
his  ability. 


OFFICE  OP  TELECOMMUNICATIONS 
POLICY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Office 
of  Telecommunications  Policy  of  the  Ebc- 
ecutlve  Office  of  the  President  will  be 
a  years  old  this  September.  As  Director 
since  Its  Inception.  Clay  T.  Whitehead 
has  l»Mtiii«»*  life  Into  an  organization 
about  niilch  many  persons  were  dubious. 
When  Prealdent  Nixon  sent  his  Reor- 
ganisation Flan  No.  1  to  Congress  In  Feb- 
ruary 1970.  I  and  many  other  Smators 
shared  some  apprehensions  about   the 
effectlveneH  and  the  propriety  of  the 
OT9.  However,  the  Prertdmt's  message 
convinced  me  of  the  necessity  of  an  ef- 
fective policy  group  such  as  OTP  has 
become.  The  fact  that  the  OTP  has  be- 
came so  effective  is  a  tribute  to  its  young 
aiKl  dynamic  Director,  Clay  Whitehead. 
Mr.  Preaideni.  OTP  has  made  Its  pres- 
ence felt  throughout   the   entire  com- 
miuilcattons  industry  and  here  on  Capi- 
tes BUI.  It  has  not  infringed  upon  the 
FCC.  Where  the  FCC  and  the  industry 
needed  assistance,  as  in  the  recent  cable 
compromise  which  Mr.  Whitehead  ef- 
fected. OTP  has  provided  such  assistance. 
The    FCC    domestic    satellite    decision, 
though  not  final,  was  close  to  OTP's  pro- 
posal of  open  entry  to  competitors.  In 
luldltlon.  the  Ofllce  has  brought  about 
the  reduction  of  the  amount  of  spectrum 
space  used  exclusively  by  the  Govern- 
ment from  46  to  26  percent.  Mr.  White- 
head has  tackled  the  politically  sensitive 
public  broadcasting  issue.  It  is  now  ap- 
parent, deistite  the  initial  protests,  that 
some  of  the  public  broadcasting  people 
reaUae  that  balajice  and  objectivity  are 
fmsitntt°il  elements  in  the  broadcasting 
world. 

But  what  of  the  futui-e?  Mr.  White- 
head is  attentive  to  the  complex  issues 
which  concern  the  Congress  and  the  in- 
dustry. As  Chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Cable,  Mr.  Whitehead  will 
bring  forward  c<Histructlve  guidelines  for 
substantive  discussion  in  the  Congress. 
In  addition,  a  number  of  other  Issues — 
such  as  Ucense  renewal,  access  demand, 
the  Palmees  Doctrine,  copyright  legisla- 
tion, and  counteradvertlslng — are  on  his 
agenda.  OTP  has  provided  and  will  con- 
tinue to  provide  valuable  service  to  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  deswved  tribute  to  Mr. 
Whitehead  and  the  OTP,  an  article  from 
tbe  Jtily  10  Issue  oS.  Tdevlsion/Radlo  Age, 
be  printed  in  tbe  Racoaa. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoao, 
as  follows: 


IMMM  TH«  FCO— IW  1  T**B,  WHTIXIWAB  HAS 

Tmunn  th»  OTP  Into  a  Dtwamo 
Ju«t  kbovrt  »  yM*  »go,  many  Washington 
oommunleatloiM  ««p«rU— both  m  and  out 
of  goTMrnsMnt — nMOntatned  Ttgorously  that 
Clay  T.  Whlt*h«ad,  director  cA  the  Office  of 
Telecommunloatlona  Policy  and  adviser  to 
tbe  Preeldent,  had  no  poUtlcal  clout  and 
that  hl»  Ideas  would  get  nowhere.  They 
scoffed  at  his  claim  of  speaking  for  the  Presi- 
dent on  commiinlcatlons  matters:  they  pre- 
dicted his  propoaals  on  domestic  satellites, 
transatlantic  cables  and  various  aspects  of 
broadcasting  would  be  Ignored  by  the  POC. 
"Nobody  has  tried  to  blow  him  out  of  the 
water  because  he  hasn't  done  anything  yet." 
one  government  lawyer  siald  then.  A  year 
later  Whitehead  has  demonstrated  that  his 
Ideas  are  heeded  at  the  White  House.  His 
proposals,  with  slight  modincatlons,  have 
been  accepted  by  the  PCC.  And  in  the  process, 
he  has  made  some  powerful  enemies. 

Rep.  Tobert  McDonald  i  D-Mass  )  chair- 
man of  the  House  Ck>mmunlcatlons  Subcom- 
mittee, attempted  to  persuade  the  House  to 
cut  DTP  3  appropriation  for  next  year  for  S3 
million  to  $1  mUllon.  He  accused  Whitehead 
of  meddling,  exceeding  his  authority  and 
generally  wasting  public  funds.  Whitehead 
felt  the  ensuing  floor  debate  was  construc- 
tive, clearing  the  air,"  and  that  It  resulted  in 
a  vote  of  confidence  m  the  institution" 
when  the  House  voted  to  approve  the  S3  mil- 
lion budget.  OTP  has  a  staff  of  66. 

SOMB    CONCaESSMEN     TTM.     HE'S     OFF     BASE 

•  Some  members  of  Congress  have  priorities 
they  feel  we  should  devote  our  attentions  to 
that  are  different  from  ours  and  the  Presl- 
dents,"  Whitehead  feels,  but  generaUy  his 
relationship  with  Congress  is  okay. 

President  Nixon  held  an  Informal  meeting 
with  broadcasters  recently  iwlth  Whitehead 
present)  where  he  gave  his  support  to  ideas 
expressed  In  previous  Whitehead  .speeches, 
such  as  the  need  for  stability  In  license  re- 
newal and  the  dangers  of  government  inter- 
fering with  broadcasters  editorial  Judge- 
ment In  choosing  subjects  of  Importance. 

We  talked  with  Whitehead  about  his  of- 
fice's projects  and  accompUshmenis  just 
prior  to  his  departure  on  a  three- week  tour  of 
the  Par  East  where  he  will  discuss  interua- 
tloual  communlcalloii.s  policies  with  top  au- 
thorities in  the  PhUlppines,  Japan,  .^xistralla. 

His  office  la  drafting  legislation  on  license 
renewal  for  consideration  by  Congress.  He 
stressed  that  OTP  strives  to  present  bills  "not 
in  sweeping  terms  but  targeted  legislation 
that  has  a  good  chance  of  passage —  that's 
what  makes  us  different  from  a  think  tank.  " 
Whitehead  formerly  was  with  the  Rand  Cor- 
poration. 

He  Is  also  taking  a  thorough  look  at  the 
Palrness  Doctrine.  "We're  hopeful  that  the 
PCC  will  be  able  to  correct  some  of  the  prob- 
lems they  have  studied  in  hearings.  But 
there  Is  a  chance  that  the  courts  won't  let 
them.  We're  considering  what  kind  of  legisla- 
tion makes  sense,  if  legislation  U  really  neces- 
sary." he  says. 

CKAIBMAN    OF    COMHITTEE    STUDYING 
CABLE    TV 

Whitehead  is  chairman  of  a  cabinet-level 
committee  studying  tbe  future  of  cable  tele- 
vision, now  drafting  Its  final  report.  He  feels 
the  PCC  rules  on  expansion  of  cable.  Impor- 
taUon  of  distant  .signals  and  copyright  ex- 
clusively are  not  the  final  word.  He  adds  that 
the  agreement  he  helped  engineer  between 
cable,  copyright  and  broadcast  interests  was 
legitimate  In  that  It  helped  cable  develop  at 
a  time  'that  emotional  arguments  were  be- 
ing made  on  fairly  narrow  economic  grounds." 
He  thinks  an  election  year  Is  not  a  good  time 
for  a  big  legislative  fight  on  what  cable 
should  be  permitted  to  do  and  that  the  com- 
promise averted  Inaction  or  chaos. 

One  subject  Ukely  to  be  covered  is  the  ex- 
tent of  the  PCO's  authority  over  cable.  A 
narrowly  divided  Supreme  Court  recently  up- 


held the  FCCs  right  to  rcquU*  cable  opera, 
ton  to  ortglnat*  programs.  Whlt^ead  feels 
tbe  11-4  split  and  the  etmftalon  In  both  dts. 
sentmg  and  coacurrlng  opUUons  reflect  "tbe 
complexity  and  many-dlmsnslonal  nature  of 
this  problem."  He  agree  wltb  Chief  Justice 
Warren  Burger  (who  joined  tbe  majority  in 
the  5-4  vote  with  some  seeming  reluctance) 
that  If  the  FCC  Is  to  have  such  broad  powers, 
they  should  be  speclflcaUy  granted  by  Con- 
gress. Otherwise,  Whitehead  suggests,  what 
would  prevent  the  PCCs  passing  on  the  con- 
tent of  motion  pictures  on  grounds  that  the 
great  majority  are  later  shown  on  television? 
He  questions  whether  tbe  POC  should  be 
able  to  compel  operators  who  went  Into  tbe 
business  of  retransmitting  signals  to  become 
program  producers. 

FAVOKS    LSSS,    RATHXB   THAN    MOkX,   KUtTLATION 

Whitehead  consistently  favors  the  side  of 
less — rather  than  more — government  regula. 
tlon,  a  proclivity  that  has  i:u>t  endeared  him 
to  many  bureaucrats.  The  FOC's  recent  deci- 
sion of  ownership  and  operation  of  domestic 
satellites  was  cloee  to  OTP's  "open  entry" 
proposal.  The  Commission  went  further  than 
Whitehead  would  have  in  requiring  a  finan- 
cial showing  by  applicants.  "Although  we 
are  basically  In  agreement  wltb  the  FOC's  de- 
cision, we  have  some  problem  wltb  tbe  re- 
strictions placed  on  ATVT  and  Oomaat.  It 
may  make  It  harder  tor  tbeae  companies  to 
serve  the  pubUc  and  that  may  be  counter- 
productive," he  points  out.  OTP  had  reoom- 
mended  that  tbe  PCG  grant  all  applications 
for  domestic  sateUltes  without  financial  re- 
strictions In  essence. 

Among  the  office's  accompllohments  Is  re- 
duction of  the  amount  of  spectrum  space 
used  exclusively  by  the  government  from  44 
per  cent  of  the  spectnun  to  36  per  cent. 
Since  government  agencies  have  always  been 
jealous  of  that  space  asstened  to  them,  this 
Is  an  Impressive  achievement.  OTP's  respon- 
slbUltlee  with  regard  to  tbe  governmental 
spectnmi  are  similar  to  those  of  the  POC  In 
relation  to  broadcasting  and  land  mobile  and 
safety  and  special  radio  allocations.  The  of- 
fice has  also  been  Instrumental  in  a  revision 
of  tbe  emergency  broadcasting  system. 
Whitehead  adds. 

FEELS    UNDCRSTANDINC.    SOLVING    PmOBLCMS   HIS 
JOB 

He  has  spent  the  majority  of  hla  time  in 
getting  OTP  "reasonably  well-established,  de- 
veloping a  philosophy  and  understanding  of 
the  problems."  he  feels.  Next  comes  "finding 
solutions  and  getting  them  Implemented — 
through  PCC  rules,  legislation  and  the  other 
ways  the  government  operates." 

One  of  Rep.  McDonald's  criticisms  of 
Whitehead  was  his  speechmaklng  before  in- 
dustry groups.  Whitehead  feels  It  is  an  Im- 
portant function  of  his  ofllce  to  "call  atten- 
tion to  the  seriousness  to  the  country  of  the 
Instability  we're  witnessing  In  the  broadcast 
business." 

License  challeiiges  and  access  demands  "go 
beyond  the  broadcasters'  economic  Inter- 
ests— although  those  are  perfectly  legiti- 
mate— and  beyond  the  pwlltlcal  Interests  of 
challenging  groups,  although  they,  too.  are 
often  legitimate,  to  a  major  question  of  how 
we  are  going  to  handle  mass  media  in  this 
country." 

Another  point  of  controversy  between  Mc- 
Donald and  'Whitehead  Is  the  financing  of 
public  broadcasting.  Whitehead  believes  the 
issue  had  become  too  politically  emotional  to 
push  for  settlement  this  year.  "There  was 
sufacient  question  about  structure  that  we 
thought  It  would  be  more  constructive  to 
consider  permanent  financing  at  another 
time."  The  congressman  charged  that  White- 
head, on  behalf  of  the  Administration,  was 
attempting  to  bring  television  under  his 
thumb  and  stifle  its  news  programming. 

AREA   OF   WOKK   IS   IMPOKTANT   BITT  NOT 
WZLL-PT7BUCISKD 

WhltehetMi  points  out  that  much  of  OTP'e 
work  Is  in  fields  that  get  great  emphasis  "but 
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not  much  pre««."  Pn^Kjeed  amendments  to 
the  Communications  Act  in  the  common  car- 
rier field  are  being  drafted.  Whitehead's  trip 
«Ui  be  concentrated  on  international  agree- 
ments "The  POC.  being  an  Independent 
aaencv  cannot  represent  the  President;  the 
State  Department  does  not  have  the  man- 
power or  expertise." 

Perhaps  Whitehead's  clearest  accomplish- 
ment is  changing  the  tune  of  those  who  had 
said  he  wasn't  doing  enough  to  a  complaint 
that  he  Is  doing  altogether  too  much.— Mai 
Oettlnger.  

INTERVIEW  WITH  ATTORNEY  GEN- 
ERAL RICHARD  KLEINDIEN8T 

Mr  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
latest  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World  Report 
the  editors  have  published  a  wide-ranging 
Interview  with  Attorney  General  Richard 
Kleindienst.  In  it  the  Attorney  General 
discusses  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  the  fields  of  civil  rights, 
crime,  antitrust,  electronic  surveillance, 
drugs,  and  a  number  of  additional  sub- 
jects. I  believe  that  this  interview  serves 
as  a  very  good  and  constructive  window 
on  the  work  of  this  Department  and  the 
policies  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  read  Mr.  Klelndiensfs 
words,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
complete  text  of  the  interview  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter-view 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

iNTEBviBw  With  Attobnet  Qsnekal 

KlXIMDUNST 

What  are  the  major  problems  In  law  en- 
forcement? Are  business  mergers  a  cause  for 
worry?  How  would  Nixon  proposals  curb 
Rcbool  busing? 

OfBclal  answers  to  such  questions  are  given 
by  the  nation's  chief  legal  officer,  who  came 
to  the  conference  room  of  "U.S.  News  &  World 
Report"  for  this  exclusive  Interview. 

Q.  Mr.  Attorney  General,  what  do  you  see 
as  the  main  task — the  No.  1  priority — of  the 
Justice  Department  at  this  time? 

A.  Pot  the  next  several  years,  our  priorities 
would  be  as  follows,  and  not  ranked  In  any 
particular  order :  a  continuation  of  a  vigorous 
enforcement  of  antitrust  laws,  civil-rights 
laws  and  laws  against  organized  crime  and 
narcotics,  and  a  continuation  of  our  support 
to  State  and  local  agencies  in  their  fight 
against  street  crime.  Prison  reform  also 
should  be  Included. 

If  we  can  maintain  through  the  next  Nixon 
Administration  the  momentum  that  we've 
established  in  the  last  3%  years,  then  I  tblnk 
many  of  the  problems  that  seemiftl  almost  In- 
soluble four  years  ago  will  be  reduced  to  what 
I  like  to  refer  to  as  just  normal  Irrltan/te  In 
any  free  society. 

Q.  In  the  field  of  clvU  rights,  what  Is  your 
main  problem  now?  Schools?  Jobs?  Voting 
rights?  Housing? 

A.  Let  me  start  out  with  a  general  state- 
ment: 

This  Administration  has  felt  that  racism 
and  discrimination  exist  In  all  parts  of  our 
country.  We  have  not,  for  short-run  political 
expediency,  singled  out  any  particular  section 
of  the  country  with  respect  to  enforcing  clvU 
rights.  Our  efforts  have  been  on  a  nationwide 
basis,  and  I  think  that  lends  validity  to  the 
enforcement  and  acceptance  of  the  enforce- 
ment of  these  laws. 

Our  main  emphasis,  in  relative  terms,  has 
been  on  two  areas:  the  so-called  de  jure 
segregation  In  schools  in  the  South,  and  on 
discrimination  in  employment. 

One  of  the  facts  that  I  don't  think  we 
have  been  abde  to  get  across  to  the  public — 


It. 


or  some  parts  of  the  news  media  liav*  been 
unwilling  to  report — has  besn  tbs  abnost 
miraculous  aeblevMnent  of  the  Nixon  Ad- 
mlnlstrmtton  with  respect  to  the  sobool-aeg- 
regatlon  problem  In  our  Southern  States. 

When  WW  came  into  office  in  1969 — 16  yean 
after  tbe  Supreme  Court's  ruling  agalnat 
school  segregation — we  found  that,  in  spite 
of  aU  tbe  breast-beaUng  and  the  rhetoric, 
only  about  6  per  cent  of  Southern  school  dis- 
tricts had  desegregated  to  become  what  the 
courts  caU  a  unitary  school  system. 

Two  and  a  half  years  after  President  Nixon 
was  elected,  almost  90  per  cent  of  tbe  school 
districts  In  the  South  had  been  converted 
to  a  unitary  system.  I  think  that  argues  very 
well  for  the  techniques  and  the  manner  In 
which  President  Nlxon  approached  this  task, 
as  compared  with  the  manner  in  which  tbe 
two    preceding   Administrations    approached 

Q.  How  did  tbe  Nlxon  Admlntetratlon  do 
It? 

A.  What  President  Nlxon  did  that  was  dif- 
ferent was  that  he  persuaded  cittaena  of  the 
South — black  and  white — to  come  together, 
acknowledge  the  obilgaitlon  Imposed  by  law 
and  work  it  out,  without  making  It  an  in- 
flammatory local  or  parochial  polltloal 
matter. 

I  think  the  mistake  that  bad  been  made  in 
the  past,  particularly  in  the  19808.  was  that 
in  order  to  get  some  temporary  political  ad- 
vantage in  Northern  cities,  the  preceding  Ad- 
ministrations had  an  overemphasis  on  send- 
ing outsiders  into  the  South  to  do  this. 

But.  regardless  of  the  techniques,  the  fact 
is  that  President  Nlxon  had  created  a  situa- 
tion where  now.  In  most  Southern  cities  and 
communities,  there  Is  more  Integration,  more 
mixing  of  black  and  white  youngsters  In  the 
public  schools,  than  you  would  find  in  such 
Northern  cities  as  Detroit.  Philadelphia, 
Cleveland,  Chicago  and  New  York. 

This  leads  us  to  one  of  tbe  predicates  for 
the  President's  proposed  school  legldatlon. 
Having  substantially  eliminated  de  jMTt  seg- 
regation in  the  South,  we  now  find  ourselves 
at  the  point  where  we  should  have  a  national 
standard  to  achieve  two  things:  quaUty  edu- 
cation for  aU  children,  and  tbe  elimination 
of  racial  or  dieorlminatory  practices  every- 
where. 

That  was  the  basis  of  the  President's  pro- 
posal to  the  Congress  last  March.  I  hope  that 
when  this  election  Is  over  and  Congress  gets 
Itself  back  to  tbe  serious  business  of  national 
Issue.  It  will  take  up  what  the  Pnsldant  has 
offered  and  come  out — for  tbe  first  time — 
with  a  national  standard  for  tbe  educaU(»x 
of  our  children, 

Q.  What  la  the  Justice  Department  doing 
about  discrimination  In  employment? 

A,  To  me.  any  form  of  racial  dlsorimina- 
tlon  is  wrong,  and  I  hesitate  to  put  one  form 
of  discrimination  above  any  other.  But  in 
terms  of  giving  our  minority  groups  tbe 
wherewithal  to  participate  fully  in  our  so- 
ciety. I  tblnk  certainly  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant places  to  start  is  employment. 

There  are  many  praottoes  of  many  lab<a' 
tmions — practices  that  wk«  legal  wtaen  they 
grew  up,  just  as  segregated  schools  were  once 
legal  In  the  South — which  as  a  result  of  job- 
protection  clauses  and  senicxlty  systems  now 
operate  either  to  exclude  minority  i>eople  or 
make  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  enter  tbe 
unions. 

One  of  the  most  dramatic  situations  we 
had  in  1969  was  in  the  motion-picture  in- 
dustry on  tbe  West  Coast.  They  have  many 
very  highly  specialized  guUds  in  that  profes- 
sion and,  because  of  the  economic  changes  in 
that  Industry  as  a  result  of  television,  many 
of  tboss  guUds  found  themselves  not  seek- 
ing new  members.  Through  long,  bard  nego- 
tiations, w«  were  able  to  obtain  very  sub- 
sUuitial  changes  that  opened  up  that  fltfd  to 
minority  groups. 

Through  tbe  ao-caUed  Pbaadelpbia  Plan 


that  was  enunciated  by  this  AdminiatraUon, 
and  ttirougb  the  many  suits  that  we  have 
filed  on  an  industry-wide  basis,  we  have 
opened  doors  in  tbe  bulldlng-oonatruction 
trades. 

We've  also  gone  Into  wblte-eoUar  employ- 
ment where  large  companies,  though  hiring 
blacks  In  some  lower-level  managerial  posi- 
tions, were  laggard  In  promoting  them. 
Through  the  filing  of  carefully  ssleoted  court 
cases,  we  have  broken  down  those  attitudes. 

Q.  Are  you  getting  a  growing  number  of 
complaints  about  discrlinlnatlon  against 
women? 

A.  Yes.  we  are. 

Q.  Is  this  likely  to  beccme  a  serlotis  prob- 
lem? 

A.  I  doii't  think  it's  going  to  be  a  too  s.vere 
problem.  I  think  tbe  American  woman  is 
really  ratber  privileged,  beeauss  In  an  en- 
lightened society  she  has  more  choioes  avail- 
able to  her  than  the  male  does.  Sbs  cao  de- 
cide wtaetber  to  be  a  housewife  and  Bkotber.  a 
part-time  housewife  and  part-time  careerist, 
or  devote  herself  entirely  to  a  profasstonal 
career. 

But.  of  course,  we  do  not  have  as  much 
equality  of  opportunity  for  women  as  there 
should  be.  Many  women  complain  that  they 
are  paid  less  than  men  for  doing  equivalent 
tasks,  that  they  are  not  tieataa  equaUy  in 
advancement,  or  that  tbey  are  not  hired  In 
the  first  place. 

Q.  What  Is  the  situation  in  housing?  Are 
complaints  of  discrimination  still  rising? 

A.  UntU  we  have  eliminated  racism  from 
our  society.  I  think  we're  going  to  bavs  con- 
tinued pressure  wltb  respect  to  violations  of 
the  law  In  this  area.  But.  at  least  from  the 
standpoint  of  national  policy,  we're  turned 
the  comer,  and  I  think  that  the  gains  each 
year  hereafter  are  going  to  be  on  a  progres- 
sive scale. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  why  some  groups  o; 
civil -rights  lawyers  have  resigned  from  tbe 
Justice  Department,  complaining  that  its 
enforcement  of  tbe  laws  is  not  vigorous 
enough? 

A.  We've  only  had  one  group  who  actuallv 
resigned — and  tbe  next  day  tbey  announced 
thalr  support  of  Senator  Oeorge  MoOorem's 
caodMaey  for  Prssldeoat.  So  I  interpret  their 
action  as  political. 

Previously.  In  1040,  we  had  a  rather  awk- 
ward situation  in  MISHlsstppi  invoiving  a 
scbod-rHasgregatton  case.  We  bad  one  law- 
yer resign  then  and  one  that  we  had  to  dis- 
charge. But  other  than  ttieee  cases,  in  some 
3V^  years  at  n<vmal  turnover  of  lawyers.  I 
would  say  we've  had  fewer  resign  from  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  than  in  tbe  previous 
Administration. 

Q.  Why  do  you  think  so  many  black  leaders 
are  critical  of  tbe  Nlxon  Administration's 
civil-rigtats  reeord? 

A.  I  tblnk  there's  a  very  sloqile  explana- 
tion. Black  leaders  in  this  country  are  pre- 
dominantly Democratic,  and  they  raaliee  that 
if  just  a  rather  modest  pereentage  of  t>laak 
persons  started  voting  Republican,  they 
would  probably  not  win  a  national  election. 
So  I  think  that  for  jxtst  rather  short-range 
political  reasons  they  have  not  bean  fair 
about  reocgnlilng  our  efforts  in  this  area. 

I  migbt  add  that  this  is  not  good  for  the 
clTU-xigbte  movemaat  in  this  country.  I 
think  It  has  operated,  in  some  raspeots.  to 
detract  from  the  desire  at  many  people  to 
end  radal  discrimination  in  Asosrlea. 

Q.  How  large  U  tbe  OivU  Bti^ts  Division  of 
your  Department,  and  bow  does  it  compare 
with  those  In  previous  Administrations? 

A,  We  have  about  140  lawyen  in  the  CivU 
Rights  Division  now,  and  when  tbe  former 
Attorney  Oeneral,  John  MttcbeU,  and  I  came 
into  tlM  Department,  there  were  only  about 
100.  We  have  requested  autborlBatlon  for 
19«  for  tbe  next  fiscal  year. 

Q.  In  tbs  civil-rlgbU  field,  right  now  tbe 
big  dlspuu  seams  to  be  about  buslag  pupils 
for  school  integration.  Congress  has  paased 
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mxam  I  intMUUd  to  curb  mMtog.  Wh»t 

eMet  *>  ytm  think  tlio«»  xomKoim  win  hftT»T 

aToooS-  bM  not  yrt  mM1i«mkI  ItMtf  to 
th*  iwl  burtai  proWMB,  qi*t.  t~"y  W 
n„,yrt  n  ao-c«UMl  moratorium,  but  tlMT 
aToiiH<l  tk»  IMI  IMU*.  Tb*r  b»v«  left  It  up 
to  fodwml  dlrtrtot  JinHw  ■ome  400  of  th«m 
•U  ofw  tJi»  United  SUte»— to  l«gtol«t«  on  an 
ladlTldtMl,  oaM-by-oM*  baala- 

80  yva  b«««  »  fMwal  <U>triet  judge  in  De- 
troit eamac  up  wttb  one  solution;  another 
judm  ta  Richmond,  Va.,  with  another  eolu- 
tloa:  tn  MtahrUle,  another  and  la  Deni^,  yet 
another. 

I  think  that  ha»  been  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  busing  problem  has  become  so  in- 
flammatory. ,       ,.__ 

What  we  raaUy  need  U  a  national  policy. 
The  ooamretoenrt^  legtoUtton  that  the  Pree- 
tteoT^Nared  1m*  Matoh  aHer  many  months 
of  dfl^Mit  itiKy  to  «»•  «»ly  reaponslWe  ap- 
pKMMh  t»  thlB  problem.^ .,.„..„^^ 

iv>  th^  ttoe  srstmin  meMores  do  not? 

X  nnHi-r^^—-  — ■~'>'  t^«"  ^^^^ 
account  tbeae  three  things:  

Ko.  1.  M  •  rM«lt  of  our  effeetlve  enfo«*- 
«S.  wUir  h^  wbrt-tuuy  Jltalnatsd 
STdval  sehool  eyrt-n  to  the  South,  so  that 
tiMSOTrth  ta  eltlier  e<««l  to  or  ahead  o<  the 
North  ta  miigrigstton-  Thefe«ai».  "•  «*^ 
now  t««rt  the  ptoMem  on  a  national  bari^ 

No.  a  is  the  desire  to  provide  quality  edu- 
oatloB  for  all  our  children. 

Mo.  S  la  to  ha*e  a  unlfonn  standard  with 
MpMt  to  what  you  do  to  eliminate  racial 
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AIM  IS  TO  Tjpurr  pooa  schools 
Q.  Bow  would  the  Nixon  measures 

Toie  PreelAenf.  proposal  say*  that,  con- 
Bistent  with  the  Supreme  Court  b  latest  nil- 
ina.  buslns  may  be  used  where  neoeesaxy  as 
aust  iMort-hut  only  aa  ttoa  laat  arrow  la 

^'^alao  says — as  the  Supreme  Court  sug- 
neted— that  you  do  not  b\u  very  young 
ohUdnn  long  distances  and  Into  a  strange 
eoTliwiment 

TIM  irfm  la  to  npun  poor  sehooJa  wtth 
u^^umrr  aapport  to  provide  equaUty  of  edi»- 
oatlon  for  all.  .,.__».._ 

The*  there  la  the  Preiidenfs  ««»«*"*«[*^ 
blU  which  aaya  thara  wUl  be  no  ■*«  b««W 
Sif»-no  new  bualng-nntU  «>«»^Tf; 
^SSoangreaa  haa  ttme  to  pa«  aubttnttfe 
^Ktslattosi  to  lay  down  new  rules. 

O.  Oimgreaa  haa  p^sad  a  moratorium  on 


f^  Bat  the  lancui«e  of  the  oongreestonal 
mot^torlum  U  really  so  vagne  that  n»  o«ke 
SnSiSnnina  with  oeitsOnty  its  appUesUJlUty. 
In  ttaa  Dattolt  caae.  for  iBatanoa.  a»er»  iaa 
very  serious  situation  wh«re  a  'ff^V.l****' 
tn  eflart.  wiped  out  1<»«««-«"*^]?"*J**^ 
«TOrtr  end  eehoo^dlatriBt  bonndarte.  to 
ooamS  hMt««  of  p«pt»»  bertaen  otty  and 
nUMZhaa  dtttrtota.  That  alao  waa  tha  effect 
of  tha  rwllng  to  Richmond.  This  ralsaa  a  real 
iiimtir-  aa  to  whether  a  fedacai  }ndga  taa 
ttta  oonafeUuttansd  powei  to  chance  tha  bartc 
poUttaal-sabdlrtataa  UJ»aa. 

Q.  would  the PreaidMrts to"*«»«!.^"?f^ 
otOian  aa  tb<aa  in  lllitiniwMl  and  Datnilt? 

A  -Tm.  The  dedalo^  to  the  Detroit  and 
BiahoMad  caaaa  wonldnot  ba  eooaistHit  with 

the  PMiMwtla  latt^attcB. 
Q  wooldyaufavaraeaiiatttutlonaiamand- 

BM^t  to  Umlt  buatoc  as  sobm  people  have 

propsaedt 

A.  WMl,  ywu  might  erentnally  have  to  get 
to  that  point.  But  I  bellw*  the  President— 
and  I  know  ttiat  I  as  a  elt»»n— wowld  much 
pMfttr  to  have  tt  done  by  thoughtful,  t*- 
qMMiMa  leglrtatleB  enacted  by  the  repre- 
sentntiw  of  the  people  to  Congre^- 

Q.  Turning  to  the  subject  of  crime:  Are  you 
maklBC  any  real  precrsss  to  curbing  crime? 

A  I  ibtok  we  have  made  dramatic  ptugrew 
To  bagto  with,  1  thtok 


Chang*  to  concept  and  attitude  wtth  respect 
to  crime,  under  this  AdmtelstamtUm. 
By  way  of  prefaoe,  let  ma  say  this: 
I  ball***  tliat  cnaaa  derl^Ms  front  several 
general  usiises  No.  1  U  the  natural  imparfee- 
tloa  at  the  htUMMi  being.  As  long  as  you  have 
imperfect  human  beings,  you're  going  to 
have  crUna. 

Crime  also  drives  from  ignorance,  poverty, 
lack  of  training  and  bad  envlronmiBnt.  That's 
why  In  this  Administration  we  applaud  and 
support  thoee  long-range  programs  of  our 
r^imnX  Ooverament — some  67  bllllaa  dollars 
worth  of  them  last  year — which,  over  a  long 
p«rlod  of  time,  are  calculated  to  uplift  and 
improve  our  general  society;  eliminate  pov- 
erty. Ignorance  and  ractun. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  we — unlike 
some  at  our  predeeeasocs— feel  that  there  has 
to  be  enforonnent  of  the  Uw.  80  we  In  the 
Department  of  Justice  have  concerned  our- 
selves with  the  specific  of  enforcing  the  Uw. 
The  evidence  of  how  well  we've  done  that  la 
rather  coaofpelUng. 

One  enmple  la  Washington.  D.C.,  the  na- 
tion's capital.  When  this  Administration  took, 
over  In  Jannary.  I»e9,  this  city  waa  fast 
getting  the  reputation  as  being  the  crime 
center  of  America.  And  this  is  a  federal  city, 
under  control  of  the  Federal  Government. 

Pr^rtdant  Nixon  quickly  presented  to  Oon- 
grass  a  progrsm  calculated  to  Improve  the 
whole  system  of  criminal  justice  in  Waah- 
\,^r^  1^>day.  It  has  the  fastest  decreasing 
crime  rats  of  any  major  metropolitan  area 
m  the  MB. 

Q.  What  caused  this  change  In  Washing- 
ton's crime  rate? 

A.  It  ■~'"»  alMUt  much  the  same  way  that 
it  Is  w>fn*"g  about  to  boom  other  areas 

Wlwn  tbia  Administration  began.  Waah- 
ixwtoa  bad  IS  federal  Judges  who  could  try 
tetany  oaaas.  Tb«y  tried  2jOOO  felonlee  in  1063 
and  they  tried  2.000  felony  cases  In  l»«&— 
Kod  y«*  the  number  a<  felonies  reported  had 
nniahraosaed  to  lft.00a  Today,  tbwre  are  66 
fg^keral  Jvd0sa  to  Xttm  DIstriet  of  Columbia 
who  can  try  feloniee. 

Whsa  w«  got  bsM.  the  poUoe  force  num- 
bsrad  about  2.900  ofltuera  only  10  or  It  par 
oent  of  whom  were  bla<dc  to  a  city  that  is 
more  than  70  per  oent  btaelc  Today,  Wash- 
ington has  6,300  police  officers,  and  aboat 
3ft  or  4*  par  oent  of  th«n  are  tdack.  It  has 
the  best  procram  of  poUce-communlty  rela- 
ttona  to  ths  country.  We  have  more  than 
rtfnil*sr1  the  number  of  prosecutors  and  of  ds- 
fanss  attomsya. 

ao  wlMt  we  have  done  here  In  3^  years 
is  to  hrtog  the  wfacto  system  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice In  the  Dlatrlct  of  Columbia  up  to  date. 
4.  How  about  crlms  in  other  cttlea? 
A.  Throu^  t»>e  eOCHts  of  the  Law  Bnforce- 
r^t.  *iT-*-**"—  Administration,  tbe  same 
tbinc— on  a  much  slower  basis— Is  going  to 
occur  aU  over  the  United  States.  Witness 
ths  figures  that  w««  recently  reported  for 
the  liret  quarter  of  this  year,  In  which  the 
inereaas  in  crime  nationwide  was  only  1  per 
cent.  In  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  before 
ths  Increase  was  6  per  oent,  and  It  was  IS  per 
cent  In  the  year  before  that. 

An  important  factor  haa  been  the  bun- 
dMds  ctf  mllUoiM  of  dollars  that  ths  Nixon 
Administration  has  provided  State  and  local 
ageneiea  through  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Admtolstration. 

This  la  a  revenue-sharing  project  which 
enaUes  States  and  cities  to  do  essentially 
what  the  DIstriet  of  Columbia  has  done.  When 
we  got  here,  the  LBAA  appropriation  was 
about  68  mUllon  doUara.  Our  first  year  It  was 
bumped  up  to  26*  mflllon,  the  next  year  to 
520  million,  last  year  to  609  mlUlon— and 
next  year  tt  will  be  about  860  mUllon  dollars. 
This  federal  n»oney  la  going  back  to  the 
States  on  a  Woek-grant  basU  to  give  tbsm 
the  polios,  the  courts,  the  judgee,  the  peni- 
tentiaries and  the  prosecutors  to  bring  law 
enforcement  V19  to  date. 


And  I  would  ilk*  to  say  this  about  block 
grants: 

Thai*  was  great  dsbsto  to  Oongraes  in 
1008  over  whsthw  these  IjBAA  monies  should 
b«  admtolst*r*d  as  usual  by  boom  bureaucrat 
In  Washington,  or  whether  thsy  should  be 
admlnlst*red  by  the  Statss  through  their 
own  planning  agencies,  wtth  just  general 
supervision  from  Washington. 

I  think  the  manner  to  which  Congreaa  de- 
cided that  question — and  which  haa  been 
supported  by  the  Presidsnt — is  the  best  ap- 
proach, because  what  Mississippi  needs  to 
curb  crime  might  be  different  from  what  is 
needed  In  New  York.  I  oelleve  the  revenue- 
sharing  concept  of  President  Nixon  la  beM 
illustrated  by  tbe  blo<*-grant  program  of 
LBAA. 

Q.  There  have  been  charges  that  some  of 
these  LKAA  funds  have  been  mla^wnt.  Are 
you  looking  toto  thoee  chargesT 

A.  We  have  been  aware  of  them  and  have 
taken  the  initiative  wtth  respect  to  correct- 
lag  any  mlauaes.  With  ao  much  money  and 
so  many  people  Involved.  It  should  be  no  sur- 
prise that  some  misspending  haa  occurred. 
But  the  amount  of  misspending  haa  been 
very  small,  and  tn  each  case  where  tt  has 
been  found,  the  Department  of  Juattoe  haa 
gone  m  with  tovesttgatirs  and  corrective 
measures. 


caACWDowir  oit 
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q.  How  la  the  Juatloe  Department  doing 
with  lU  ilght  Bgalnst  orgnnJtoed  ertoaeT 

A.  I'm  glad  yon  asked  that  question.  Tliere 
isn't  a  poUtteUn.  Democrat  or  Republican, 

who  wouldn't  wUllngly  say,  "I'm  against  or- 
ganized crime."  The  question  la,  what  do  you 
do  about  It? 

In  1968,  Congrees  debated  whether  to  pais 
a  law  giving  the  Justice  Department  the 
right  to  instttut*  eleotronle  suvetUanoea  of 
organlzed-crlms  figures  under  the  supervi- 
sion and  control  of  a  f  •dsral  ludga. 

The  Attomsy  Osnsral  at  ths  time,  Ramsey 
Clark,  said  if  Congress  passed  that  law  be 
would  not  encorce  It.  Congress  passed  tbe 
law  and  he  wouldn't  enforce  it. 

jolm  Mitchell,  when  he  became  Attorney 
Oeneral.  aald  he  would  enforoe  that  law. 
And  in  the  last  3Vi  years  w*  have  done  ao. 
We've  Instituted  some  600  electronic  aurveU- 
lancea  against  organized-crime  figures,  pur- 
suant to  a  court  order  and  under  court  su- 
pervision. 

The  results  have  been  about  3.400  arrests 
and  about  1.600  IndlctmonU  of  organlaed- 
crlme  figures — Including  what  we  regard  as  at 
least  one  tiaU  of  the  so-caUed  leaderahip  of 
tbe  crime  organlaatlona. 

We  have  built  up  our  strike  forces  against 
organized  crime  from  seven  to  nearly  20.  We 
have  effective  co-operation  now  between  aU 
branches  of  the  Qovermnent.  And  the  Presi- 
dent created  the  National  CouncU  on  C*- 
ganlzed  Crime  to  plan  the  strategy  to  elimi- 
nate thla  menace. 

I  predict  that  if  President  Nixon  Is  given 
another  four  years  tn  office,  the  scourge  ef 
organized  crime  will  be  reduced  to  manage- 
able proportions.  _  . 
Q.  There  was  a  recent  court  ruling  against 
wiretapping — 

A.  One  \JB.  district  Judge  held  the  con- 
gressional act  authorizing  wiretapping  to  be 
unconstitutional. 
Q.  Are  you  stUl  using  wlretapa? 
A  Yes,  and  that  ruling  Is  being  appealed. 
I  would  not  expect  It  to  be  upheld,  P«^»'^- 
larly  In  view  of  the  Supreme  Courts  latest 
ruling  on  wlreti^>plng.  The  Court  ruled  we 
could  not  wiretap  without  a  court  order  m 
investigations  tavolvtog  purely  domestic  bud- 
verrion.  But  for  even  domestic  organisations 
that  have  a  substantial  link  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments, the  President  stHl  has  laie  power 
to  institute  wlreUps  without  a  court  war- 

Q  Before  the  Supreme  Court  ruling,  how 
many  wiretaps  were  you  using  to  domestic- 
security  cases? 
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A.  When  that  Suprwne  Court  decision 
«i,  down,  I  think  w*  had  to  dJ-c-^^"; 
S^urveillanoes  whUdi  I  felt  were  bwred 
^aS^lt  d«,i-ion.  AU  told  including  Uio- 
iS^  think  w*  had  a  total  of  only  28  se- 
^ty-case  surveiUanoes  ta  operation  at  that 

"^e  have  gone  as  high  aa  60  or  66  wiretaps 
in  security  casss  at  a  particular  period  of 
unTsut  that  is  substantially  less  than  the 
n^i,er  under  previous  Admtaistrations.  I 
Uilnk  the  greatest  number  was  under  the 
Kennedy  AdmtaUtration,  when  there  were 
more  than  100  to  operaUon. 

Q.  Are  you  able  to  use  wiretap  evidence 
in  court  ta  criminal  cases? 

A  Sure,  if  you  make  a  proper  appUcatlon 
Mid'  a  judge  Issues  an  order  and  you  do  the 
wiretapping  for  the  period  specified  by  the 
ludge  The  virtue  of  the  law  la  that  It  pro- 
vkiea  evidence  you  couldn't  get  otherwise. 

Q.  How  important  la  the  wiretap  weapon 
to  a  prosecutor? 

A  It's  tadlspensable  agataart  organised 
crtme  In  such  cases,  witnesses  lie  under  oath 
or  they  are  tatlmldated  not  to  testify,  or 
Kmetlmea  they  are  klUed.  So  wlretapptog 
can  get  tta  the  evidence  we  need  to  convict 
ttiMe  syndicate  members. 

Q  L.  Patrick  Gray,  the  acttag  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  said  re- 
o«itly  that  he  favOTS  the  licensing  and  regis- 
tration of  aU  privately  held  flreanns.  Do 
you  agree  with  him? 

A.  No,  I  do  not. 

Q.  Why  not? 

A  In  the  first  place,  you  can't  apply  such 
a  rule  uniformly  ta  a  complex  society  like 
ouM.  To  apply  that  rule  to  a  farmer  or  a 
lancbN*  or  a  sp<«tanian,  let's  say,  out  West 
on  the  same  basis  that  you  would  ta  New 
York  City,  Just  doesn't  argue  for  an  under- 
standing   of    the    ktad    of    country    we   Uve 

In. 

Secondly,  I  think  enforcement  of  such  a 
law  would  be  practlcaUy  Impossible.  New 
York  for  many  years  has  had  a  law  against 
poMesstag  flreanns  without  a  permit.  Yet  It 
is' estimated  there  are  some  700,000  lUegaUy 
possessed  fljearms  ta  New  York  City. 

The  end  rea\Ut,  I  think,  would  be  that  your 
honest,  law-abiding  cltlaen  would  register 
his  gun,  but  the  criminal  type — with  aooeas 
to  millions  of  gtins — would  not.  If  you  take 
New  York  City  as  an  example,  I  don't  think 
a  mere  law  requiring  registration  ot  fire- 
arms would  cause  any  appreciable  diminution 
In  deaths  caused  by  guns. 

Q.  You  mentioned  penal  reform  aa  one 
major  task  for  jrour  Department.  What  is 
wrong  with  our  penal  system,  and  how  serious 
Is  the  problem? 

A  I  thtak  the  social  problem  emanating 
from  the  prisons  In  thla  country  Is  one  of 
the  most  serious  we  have. 

When  you  look  at  the  fact  that  76  per 
cent  of  thoee  personB  who  are  convicted  of 
felonies  are  rearrested  wlthta  four  years  of 
their  release  from  prison,  then — whether 
you  look  at  It  from  a  humanitarian  stand- 
point or  as  a  matter  of  Just  strictly  dollarB 
and  cents — you've  got  to  say  to  yourself  that 
we  are  doing  s<w»ething  wrong  ta  our  peni- 
tentiaries. 

Instead  of  sending  offenders  to  institutions 
of  rehabUltetlon,  so  that  when  they  come 
out  they  have  a  better  chance  of  being  a 
useful  part  of  society,  what  you're  reaUy  do- 
ing is  sendtag  tham  to  places  that  almost 
guarantee  they  will  l>e  worse  when  they  come 
out  than  they  were  when  they  went  In. 

Q.  Are  federal  prisons  aa  bad  aa  State 
prisons? 

A  No.  The  federal  penitentiary  system  la  a 
•nodel,  comparatively.  But  It  still  haa  a  long, 
'^  1  way  to  go. 

There  Is  no  rational  Justification,  In  my 

pinion,  for  putting  2,000  men  or  women  In 

'ig  fortressea  like  o\a  prisons  at  Atlante, 
Ga.;  Leavenworth.  Kans.,  or  Lewlsburg,  Pa., 
'hat  do   not   carefully  dlchotomiae  the  to- 


mnte*  aooordlng  to  thalr  af*.  baokgraund, 
education  and  tbe  scvaittT  o<  th**r  orlBM*. 
and  then  divide  them  toto  groups  with  pro- 
grams oaloulntad  to  rwxnatruo*  and  tslMhiU- 
tate  human  beings. 

The  President,  long  before  tbe  revolt  at 
the  Attloa.  N.T..  prison,  presented  to  Oon- 
gress  the  oountry's  first  Icmg-ranc*.  com- 
prebensivs  program  for  raCocmlng  penltsn- 
tiariee.  Ocmgrass  has  pHnrtded  th*  whs**- 
wtthal  to  do  a  part  of  this  praciwn.  but  has 
not  really  addressed  Itself  to  the  problem. 
And  this  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  greaA  chal- 
lenges for  the  next  four  or  five  years.  This  te 
a  matter  I've  had  an  interest  In  for  many 
years. 

Q.  Recently,  we've  had  a  rash  of  uprisings 
in  which  prisoners  demand  that  Oovemors 
or  other  public  otBclals  come  to  negotiate 
with  them  whUe  they  are  heading  hostages 
at  the  potat  of  a  gun — 

A.  I  don't  approve  of  that  kind  of  thtag. 
I  dont  believe  you  can  solve  the  penal  prob- 
lem by  being  tatlmldated  by  Inmates  to  do 
things  not  consistent  with  good  prison  man- 
agement. That  is  not  tbe  answer. 

Q.  Should  a  Governor  refuse  to  bargain 
with  prisoners  under  such  conditions? 

A.  It  all  dependB  on  what  the  prisoners' 
demands  are.  If  there  are  legitimate  griev- 
ances, I  thtak  a  Governor  or  a  Stete  legisla- 
ture has  a  duty  to  look  toto  them  and  make 
proper  corrections.  But  there  la  no  duty  on 
any  public  official  to  acquleeoe  to  unreason- 
able demands  of  prlsonere — many  of  whom 
have  become  politicized  ta  the  last  aeveral 
years. 

CtmSS    ON    DBUGS:     "DaAMATtC 

Q.  la  the  use  of  narcotics  a  serious  and 
growing  problem  for  your  department? 

A.  It's  a  serious  problem — but  IfB  not 
growing.  I  think  It  would  have  grown  had  It 
not  been  for  President  Nixon's  aggreaalve 
programB.  The  success  of  those  programs  has 
been  dramatic.  It's  an  across-the-board  el- 
fort— tatemaUy,  extemaUy,  ta  medicine,  edu- 
cation, research,  enforcement,  customs  con- 
trols and  foreign  relations. 

I  beUeve  that  with  the  conttauaUon  of 
these  programs,  four  or  five  years  from  now 
the  drug  problem  can  be  reduced  to  an  ordi- 
nary irritant. 

Q.  Moving  Into  the  antitrust  field,  what  U 
the  policy  now  ta  dealing  with  big  companlee 
that  are  merging,  first  tato  tme  Itae  of  busi- 
ness and  then  tato  another — the  so-caUed 
conglomerates? 

A.  The  Johnson  Admtalatratlon  took  the 
view  that  Congress  should  enact  a  new  law 
to  deal  with  that  type  of  merger  and.  thwe- 
fore,  did  nothing  to  stop  conglomerates. 

We  felt  that  existing  statutes,  combtoed 
with  the  rultogs  that  have  been  banded  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  gave  the  Government 
the  power  it  needed. 

I  signed  the  complatote  against  the  Inter- 
national Telephone  &  Telegn^Jh  Company 
when  It  acquired  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance 
Company,  Canteen  Corporation  of  America 
and  GrtaneU  [Grtanell  Company,  Inc. J.  W* 
filed  many  other  complaints  against  large 
conglomerates . 

Our  approach  Is  this: 

We  feel  that  it  la  a  violation  of  the  law 
If  the  acquisition  of  a  company  by  one  of 
these  conglomerates  wlU  taterfere  with  com- 
petition  from   other    companies    that   have 
been    competing    with    the    acquired    firm, 
whether  that  resiUte  from  reciprocal  buying 
arrangemente  that  can  be  used  by  the  con- 
glomerate, or  Just  from  the  nature  of  tbe 
industry  tavolved. 
Q.  Does  that  policy  stUl  stand? 
A.  It  certainly  does. 
Q.  Why  did  you  take  that  position? 
A.  It  waa  estimated,  when  President  Nixon 
was  elected,  that  if  the  wave  of  mergers  con- 
tinued, wlthta  sU  or  seven  years  about  80 
per  cent  of  the  productive  capacity  of  thl* 
country  was  going  to  be  In  the  hands  of 


aboat   100  oorpomtlons.  And  thnt 

argne  weU  far  a  i*l8tli>*ly  dyaanUe.  tnm,  cem- 

petmv*  •eonomlo  Boolaty. 

I  dont  thtok  It  would  be  fair  to  any  that 
tbe  ap^oaeh  w*  Inatttatad  was  th*  sol* 
rs**on  why  oonglomarat*  aoqulsitloo*  have 
subsided.  But  I  would  say  it  was  on*  of  th* 
In^xirtant  reasons. 

Q.  Have  the  courts  sustained  you  in  your 
approaehT 

A.  W*  hav*  not  had  a  Supreme  Court  rul- 
ing, becauss  we've  been  able  to  get  th*  oom- 
panie*  to  accept  consent  denrws  and  scttls- 
mentB  of  that  kind.  Bowwver.  some  eaess  stiU 
are  ta  tbe  proosss  of  Itttgattnn, 

Q.  Are  you  worried  about  th*  fact  that 
mergers  seem  onoe  agato  to  be  IncrweingT 

A.  We  have  no  objection  to  mergers  per  se. 
What  we  say  is:  If  you  are  going  to  merge  or 
acquire  anoth^  company,  we  want  to  look 
at  the  merging  companies  to  terms  of  their 
relative  positions  in  the  market  and  what 
that  market  would  be  like  aftsr  the  acquisi- 
tion. If  It's  a  highly  diverslfled  field,  the 
merging  and  acquiring  eompanlws  together 
might  not  have  a  pre-emtaent  poaition,  and 
we  will  let  them  go  ahead. 

But  if.  as  ta  the  ITT-Hartford  Plre  case, 
you  are  acquiring  th*  world's  largast  fire  to- 
suranoe  underwriter  and,  at  tha  aame  time, 
you're  taking  over  one  of  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  flre-eafety  equipment,  if  you 
own  the  Sheraton  hotel  chato  and  the  Avis 
car -rental  system- if  aU  tb**s  bualneasas  are 
large  and  have  a  strong  position  ta  their 
markste,  that's  an  entirely  different  matter. 
Then  we  look  at  the  probable  economic  im- 
pact, and  we  have  guldaUnc*  that  w*  apply. 

Q.  Are  these  the  same  guidelines  that  were 
laid  down  by  tbe  Johnson  Administration 
which,  ta  effect,  barred  any  large  c(»^>any 
from  taking  over  another  firm  ta  the  same 
line  of  buslneas  or  of  any  supplier  or 
customer? 

A.  Our  guidelines  are  more  strict. 

Q.  How  so? 

A.  I  mean  that  they  are  being  enforced, 
and  I  think  there's  a  lot  of  difference  in  that 
respect.  This  AdminlstraUon  has  been  more 
vigorous — and  that  is  geueraUy  true  of 
Republican  Administrations — ta  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws  than  the  Demo- 
crate. 

Q.   Have   you   filed   more   antitrust   com- 

platate? 

A.  We  have  filed  more  complatote  than  any 
of  the  past  five  Administrations.  Tou  have 
to  go  back  to  1942  to  find  a  greater  number 
of   antitrust   suite  brought   during   a  year's 

time.  

Q  You  brought  up  the  ITT  case.  Why  did 
you  decide  not  to  press  for  a  Supreme  Court 
decision  on  that  caee? 

A.  We  had  appealed  ta  the  ITT-Qrtnnell 
merger  case  and  were  wmtemplattng  possi- 
ble appeal  to  the  other  ITT  caees,  tavolvtog 
acquisitions  of  Hartford  and  Canteen,  ta  the 
event  ws  were  to  lose  thoee  casMi  to  the  lower 
courts. 

On  the  one  band,  w*  bad  very  adverse  find- 
ings by  the  federal  district  court  ta  the 
Grtanell  case,  which  also  adversely  affected 
the  Hartford  caae. 

tntlmate  success  on  the  facte  of  thoee  two 
cases,  was  thus  seriously  to  doubt. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  were  advised  that 
there  were  signifloant  problems  to  tsrms  of 
the  effects  on  the  sbarrtuflden  and  possibly 
on  the  ecMUHny  of  a  Hartford  dlveettture. 

Judge  Richard  Mcliaren,  who  fannerly 
headed  the  Antitrust  Dtviskm,  reoonunended 
to  me,  and  I  ^proved,  a  settlement  which 
would  eliminate  aU  the  antkxwipelMdve  ef- 
fecte  w*  saw  to  those  oases  and.  at  the  same 
time,  avoid  the  problem  of  a  possible  loes  to 
the  Bcvreme  Court. 

Thle  settlemant,  ^'"^"'♦^"g  to  a  dtveeti- 
tuze  tovcdving  a  biUlon  dollars  to  annual 
salas.  s*  waU  a*  a  bar  on  significant  future 
acqulstttoD*  by  ITT.  U  the  largsst  dtveefelturs 
ta  modem  htatory.  As  such,  tt  serves  as  a 
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■tanx  warning  to 
fongtornrmf  om 

trust  IkWB. 

q  Do  AOHrleMi  oomp*nl—  DMd  nMMtoe- 
w«y  imdw  «h«  ■nttti^at  lama  la  ttivir  apw*- 
tlcNia  a^mwtmKJ  ^  _^  j 

A.  I  tblnk  Uikt  la  a  legUUnate  are*  oi  stuay 
aiid  inqnlry.. 
Q  Why  do  you  tblnk  that? 
A.  An  Anwrtcan  company  is  aubject  to  our 
witltTTMt  lawa  on  lU  actinttoa  h«ra  In  the 
T7nlt«d  StatM.  When  that  cwnpany  goea 
abroad  to  do  buataaaa.  tt*  a^llilUaa  oiuiaeaa 
are  atlU  aubjact  to  the  VS.  lafwa,  bat  Ita  for- 
•Ign  ootnpatttors  are  covwrad  by  different  lawa 
wtaleti  taod  to  be  laaa  reatrtettra.  Th«y  Q>ay 
be  able  to  work  In  earteU.  to  earre  up  the 
tnartat,  and  oar  oompanlaa  cant  enter  mto 
arrangwaenta  of  that  kind. 

You  alao  hare  to  conalder  that  our  com- 
pantea  already  are  at  a  disadvantage  because 
of  hlgbar  labor  coats. 

It  aaaiiii  to  me  that  we've  got  to  look  at 
the  problem  earefxilly  to  see  whether  we 
can't  make  It  poaslble  for  them  to  be  more 
competitive  and  leaa  Inhibited. 

Q.  Can't  yon  Jnat  say  that  a  company  Is 
O.K.  If  It  obeys  the  U.8.  law  while  operaUng 
m  thla  country,  and  obeys  the  foreign  anti- 
trust lawi  whan  operaUng  abroad? 

A.  It  Isnt  that  simple,  but  that  is  the  es- 
■ence  of  the  problem. 

Q.  >tr.  Kl^dlenat,  there  have  been  re- 
portt  In  raoant  weeks  that  some  mUltaat 
groups  of  young  voters  are  planning  multiple 
voting  on  a  wide  scale  in  the  November  elec- 
tlona — with  each  young  peraou  voting  in 
several  different  precincts  or  communities. 
One  method  reported  la  for  a  college  student 
to  vote  In  the  town  where  be  attends  college 
and  ft'f  cast  an  absentee  ballot  In  his  home 
town.  Is  there  any  way  the  Jxistloe  Depart- 
ment can  prevent  this? 

A.  If  such  plans  were  carried  out  on  a  very 
wide  scale,  tliere  wouldn't  be  adequate  fa- 
culties or  reoourcaa  In  the  Federal  Oovom- 
ment  to  deal  with  It.  But  If  any  voter  vlo- 
latea  the  law.  he  can  be  prosecuted.  And  if 
there  la  subsUntial  abuse,  we  wlU  certainly 
pursue  It. 
Q.  How  large  Is  the  Justice  Department? 
A.  We  have  about  47,000   employes  In   17 
divisions. 
Q.  How  many  of  these  are  lawyers? 
A.  I  would  say  about  3.000.  We're  the  big- 
gest law  firm  In  the  world. 
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t0  be  wxthy  of  the  attantloai  and  ad- 
mlraKflw  of  ttuM  yonngBten.  itiey  have 
ixrav«n  ttaaaaehreB  to  be  men  of  out- 
steodtnc  character,  men  far  the  boys  to 
revere. 

PeiliapB  the  beet  way  to  imderstand 
thaw  men  la  to  read  their  acceptance 
apeeehes.  Tba  speeehea  reflect  the  pride 
at  aocoinp11ffh*"*"*^  and  the  trae  reward 
for  dedication  to  (xie's  profeaslon. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  their 
Induction  speeches  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoiu),  with  the  hope  that  youngsters 
across  the  coimtry  will  realize  that  dedi- 
cation and  integrity  are  the  i-ewarda  of 
those  who  merit  them. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

AccxpTANCB  Speeches  bt  iNorcTEis,  August 
7,   1972 


INDUCTION  OP  KIOHT   OUTSTAND- 

n»0    ATHLETES    INTO    BASEBALi 

HAlli  OF  FAME 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  height  of 
succeas.  in  any  Iteid  of  endeavor,  is  rec- 
ognittoii  bar  one's  coUeagues.  Suoceaa  can 
beck  be  measured  by  others  in  the  same 
field,  others  who  have  had  the  same 
gotJs.  and  those  who  know  the  real  chal- 
lenges of  the  profession. 

On  August  7.  1972,  eight  men  were  so 
honored  in  Cooperstown.  N.Y.  Eight  out- 
standing athlatea  were  inducted  into  the 
NattoQAl  Bamrfr"  Hall  of  Fame.  Induc- 
tion into  khta  aoetoty  not  only  recognizes 
the  piuwiMS  and  talant  of  the  individuals 
on  the  baseban  diamond,  but  also  ac- 
knowledges their  dedication  and  high  In- 
tegrity. 

BaadMll  has  long  been  ocmsidered  the 
natiooal  vort.  It  ixnpUaa  so  much  more 
than  aihiaaB  abUllv:  It  impltaa  team- 
work. s^-lmpo«ed  dlaelpUiw>  cbarac- 
ter,  and  deaottoo.  Ik  oarrtaa  •  reaponal- 
bOttar  ae  wtfL  rtotm  bmo  have  enelled 
in  thdr  aiNxt.  and  they  hare  exceOad  to 
the  watchful  eyes  of  younsBten  playing 
in  sandlots.  Tliey  have  proven  themselves 


Totii  Br«m.\.— I  have  to  put  on  my  glasses 
.  .  .  Thank  you  Commissioner.  I  guess  the 
first  thing  I  should  do  Is  thank  everybody 
who  made  this  day  necessary.  But  since  this 
Is  the  mo-st  important  day  of  my  lUe  I  want 
to  get  It  right,  so  that's  why  I'm  gonna  read 
It.  I'm  really  happy  to  be  here  today.  Thank 
God  I  made  it.  I  always  loved  the  game  of 
baseball.  I  gave  It  everything  I  had.  I'm  glad 
I  had  a  chance  to  play  as  long  as  I  did.  I  hope 
my   being   here   wUl   be  an   InsplraUon   for 
every  boy  In  America.  I  can't  begin  to  thank 
everyone  who  helped  me  achieve  this  goal — 
scouts,    teammates,   managers,   broodcasters. 
and  photographers.  But  I  have  to  mention 
Bill  Dickey  who  gave  me  some  pointers  on 
catching  tiiat  put  me  on  the  right  track  and 
of  course  Casey  for  having  enough  faith  in 
me  to  play  me  In  the  lineup  every  day,  and 
also  George  Weiss,  who  gave  me  my  first  con- 
tract with  the  New  Tork  Yankees.  Being  with 
them  was  a  dream  come  true.  And  now  the 
Hall  of  Fame.  But  I  couldn't  have  made  it 
without  the  cooperation  of  my  family.  Car- 
men Is  a  perfect  baseball  wife.  She  planned 
our  entire  lives  around  the  game.  And  Larry. 
Tlmmy,   and   Dale   alwaj-s  knew   it  was  the 
right  way.  I  wish  they  would  stand  up.  My 
only  regrets  are  for  those  who  didn't  live  to 
see  this  day — my   mother,   my   father,   who 
died  several  years  ago.  my  brother  John,  and 
GU  Hodges  who  died  this  year.  I  want  to 
thank  the  Yankees  and  the  Mets  the  only 
two  organizations  lu  baseball  I  worked  for. 
I  would  like  to  thank  all  of  my  loyal  fans 
who   suppoi-led  me  all   these  years.   I  hope 
they  are  proud  of  me  today;  also  my  friends 
who  came  to  share  this  day  with  me.  I  want 
to  congratulate  all  the  men  who  are  being 
Inducted  here  today.  And  last  of  all  I  want 
to   thank   baseball.    It    has   given   me   more 
than  I  could  ever  hope  for,  and  I  hope  that 
when  I  am  through  with  this  game  I  will  put 
something  back.  Thank  you  very  much. 

JosHTTA  GhBSON.— His  8on  Josh,  Jr.:  Mr. 
Commissioner,  baseball  inductees,  and  Hall 
of  Famera.  It's  a  great  thrill  and  honor  today 
to  acce^jt  baseball's  highest  award  for  my 
father  Josh  Gibson.  Sr.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  Hall  of  Fame  ConMnltte*  for  recognizing 
such  a  great  talent.  The  whole  Gibson  family 
and  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  Is  very  proud  of 
this  award.  And  before  I  leave  here,  which 
m  finish  up  In  a  fe^  minutes,  I  would  like 
to  say  something  personal  to  my  fsitlier. 
"Wake  up,  Dad.  You  just  made  It  In." 

Vebnon  Loins  OoitE*. — Thank  you,  Mr. 
Commissioner,  members  of  the  Hall  of  Fame 
Committee,  old  timers  who  voted  ma  In, 
the  new  inductees  and  others  who  are  here. 
This  la  indeed  the  greatest  pleasure  I've  ever 
had  in  my  life  and  batting  so  high  In  the 
line  up.  third,  fm  not  used  to  this  and  so  I 
really  dont  know  what  to  say  but  I  know 
tbat  there  la  nobody  up  h«re  any  happier 
tban  I  am  today:  and  I  also,  like  Yogi,  want 
to  thank  the  New  York  Yankees  for  giving 


ma  tba  ehanea.  ana  my  taamaaKaa  who 
aootad  ao  Baany  nixM  and  tialpad  ma  and  Jaa 

oartalnly  laal,  but  not  laaak,  tka  lata  Jotuaay 
Ifuipby.  wtoo  tHa  last  coo^a  of  yaata  that  I 
pltofaad.  U  tt  waant  for  Jdux  I  wouldn't  ba 

here  either,  believe  me;  and  to  my  wondacttf 
family,  sitting  out  tbara — my  wife.  June,  my 
son.  Ooane,  my  aon-ln-law,  Stave,  my  daaglf 
ter  Sharon — I've  got  tba  Itaat  three  rowa— 
and  my  son-ln-Uw,  Dr.  Baaaa.  my  two  ffand- 
sons.  John  and  Aady,  and  my  daughter 
Vemona — ^I  wlata  you'd  stand,  pleaaa— and 
some  more  Gomaa'  at  boma  that  oouldat 
make  It.  Again,  thank  yon  ao  much.  I  oaly 
hope  that  I  can  live  up  to  tba  eipaetatloni 
of  ao  many  wonderful  and  great  players  who 
have  gone  into  the  HaU  at  Fame  before  me. 
TTiaak  you  very  muob. 

Wnxiaii  "«—"««« — Will's  giandaon,  WU- 
llam  Harrtdga,  in.:  Thank  yon  very  much. 
Mr.  Commlaatoner.  I'm  vary  plaaaed  that  my 
mother  is  sitting  down  in  the  froni  row  aad 
myaeU  to  ba  bate  in  Coo|taf«town  today  to 
receive  this  plaqoa.  Tm  sura  tbat  my  grand* 
father  would  have  liked  to  have  been  hew 
lor  it.  Thank  you. 

Saktobs  (SaMDT)  KooTAX. — Tbank  you,  Mr. 
Commissioner  and  dlstlngulsbed  members  of 
the  Hall  of  Fame.  I  dont  really  have  an; 
speech  to  make  today,  only  a  great  deal  U 
thanks  to  a  lot  of  people,  so  many  of  than 
that  I  don't  tblnk  I  can  tbank  them  all  by 
name.  There  are  some  I  would  like  to  thank. 
My  career  started  In  1955  In  Brooklyn  and  a 
very   Inglorious   career   It   started   as,   and  I 
think  the  first  group  of  people  I  would  like 
to  thank  are  those  who  bad  enough  faith  in 
me  that  I'd  be  standing  here  soma  day,  a  lot 
more  faith  than  I  did,  to  ba  honest,  and  I 
had  tlmea  I  would  possibly  be  tempted  to  go 
look  for  a  Job  somewhere  for  those  first  rtx 
years.  One  man.  a  pitching  coach  that  we 
"had.  that  was  with  the  Dodgers  for  ten  yeais. 
Joe  Becker,  pushed  me,  shoved  me,  embar- 
rassed me  and  made  me  work;    and  thai* 
God  for  him.  Being  a  pitcher.  I  feel  that  It  is 
sometimes  a  very  solitary,  very  lonely,  sort 
of  thing.  Baseball  players  are  wont  to  say 
pitchers  are  a  different  breed.  I  think  some- 
times you're  all  alone  and  you  feel  like,  well, 
everybody  on  the  other  team  Is  against  yon. 
and  they  are.  The  only  other  one  that  seems 
to  be  close,  the  only  friend  you  have,  Is  tha 
catcher:  and  I'd  like  to  thank  every  catcher 
who  ever  caught  In  any  ball  game  I  was  ever 
In— two  in  particular:  Roy  Campanella,  who 
is  here  today  auid  caught  the  very  first  one. 
and  John  Roseboro,  who  caught  most  of  the 
others.  I'd  like  to  thank  all  the  other  players 
that  I  ever  played  with  for  their  help,  their 
support.  I'd  like  to  thank  the  Dodger  orga- 
nization, Mr.  CMalley.  his  son  Peter  Is  bere 
today— the  only  organization  I  ever  played 
with.  I'd  like  to  thank  Walter  AUton.  alao, 
the  only  manager  I  ever  played  for.  There's 
ao  many  others  to  thank.  I  think  right  now 
I  must  thank  my  parents  and  my  wife,  not 
for  what  they've  done  for  me,  but  for  what 
they  are.  I'd  also  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  thank  all  you  people  here,  both  Inalda 
the  fence  and  outside  the  fence,  for  how  good 
vou've  been  to  me  and  tell  you  just  how  much 
i  appreciate  being  here  today  and  how  lucky 
I  feel  to  be  m  such  distinguished  company. 
Thank  you. 

WALiTxa  Bock  Lkonajw. — ^Plrst  I'd  like  to 
ttntnte  all  of  the  various  conunitteea  and  the 
Commlaatoner  for  selecting  me  aa  a  candidate 
for  tbe  Batr*^"  HaU  of  Fame.  It  was  some- 
thing that  I'd  never  dreamed  about,  Bom<- 
thlng  I'd  never  think  would  happen,  for  wa 
m  the  Negro  Ijeaguas  weren't  eligible  to  even 
take  part  In  tba  HaU  oi  Fame  caramon  tea.  In 
our  leagues  we  played  mostly  for  tbe  fun  of 
It  and  a  UtUa  money.  Tha  reason  why  It  was 
so  far  from  us.  first  we  had  to  gat  into  the 
major  leagues  and  alao  play  ten  yaara  In  the 
major  lai^^iaa  and  qualify — tbat  la.  to  re- 
ceive enough  votea  from  tba  comnUtteea  to  be 
eligible  to  be  selected  for  the  BaaebaU  HaU  of 
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Dwna  Tbat  waa  so  f ar  from  ua  Ui  tba  Na«ro 
droea  untU  wa  Joat  would  read  alMNit  tba 
hZi  of  Fame,  and  tbat'a  aU.  SoaaaUaaa  wa 
ied  to  crttidaa  tha  HaU  of  Fame  for  aalaot- 
ina  various  playaea  for  tba  HaU.  and  wa  made 
oJr  aeiactiona  for  tbe  HaU  of  Fame.  Howavar, 
iTKad  fun  and  we  enjoyed  doing  tbat.  Tl»a 
oMtaat  moment  untU  tha  preaent  time  of 
M  Ufa  was  in  February,  la  New  York  Ctty. 
uoBta  Irvln,  who  works  in  the  Oommlasion- 
•ra  omce.  caUad  and  aaked  would  I  coma 
ixota.  North  Carolina  to  New  York  to  aelact 
an  all-star  Negro  team  from  the  oid  Negro 
L-aatias  I  told  him  yes,  I  would  be  happy  to. 
fartved  in  New  York  on  a  Monday  after- 
noon caUed.  and  he  came  over  and  said 
"gtay  here  and  111  pick  you  up  In  the  morn- 
ing we're  going  to  tbe  meeting."  He  came 
over  on  a  Tuesday  morning  and  we  went 
across  the  haU  to  the  Americana  Hotel  to 
the  meeting,  and  we  saw  the  Commissioner 
standing  over  there.  I  askad  Monte;  " What's 
he  doing  over  hereT'  He  said,  "Well,  he  wanU 
to  sit  in  on  the  meeting."  Then  they  opened 
the  door  and  there  was  all  those  cameras, 
nvn.  llghta;  and  I  aaked  Monte.  I  said.  "What 
they  gonna  do  now?"  and  he  said.  "ThayTe 
gotng  to  name  Joah  Qlbeon  for  the  BaaebaU 
ff>H  of  Fame."  So  they  were  arranging  the 
platform,  and  after  they  got  everything  ar- 
ranged— the  Commlastoner.  Campanella. 
Larry  Doby,  Irvln  on  the  platform — they  said 
"Come  up  here  Bu^  we  want  you  to  sit  on 
the  platform"  I  aaid  "For  what?"  "They're 
going  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  Joah 
aibeon.  You  played  with  him  nine  years  and 
you  ought  to  know  quite  a  few  things  about 
Mm,"  I  went  up  and  sat  on  the  roetrum,  and 
the  Commissioner  began  to  talk.  He  said — 
these  might  not  be  the  exact  wocda,  but 
something  like  this — ^He  said,  we  have  met 
h««  today  to  make  an  annotmcement,"  be 
i^tH  '"nie  committee  has  seen  fit  to  elect 
Joah  Olbeon  to  tbe  BaaebaU  HaU  of  Fame." 
Wen,  everybody  clapped.  "The  Committee 
haa  also  seen  fit" — and  I  started  sweatln'. 
Sweat  was  meetln'  right  under  there  and 
{allta'  down  on  my  new  suit.  So  then  he  said 
tbey  have  also  seen  fit  to  select  Buck  Leonard 
for  tbe  Hall  of  Fame.  I  was  speechless.  AU  the 
cameras  started  clinking,  and  lights  went  on. 
^riA  I  was  already  sweatln'.  So  they  said,  "Say 
something."  I  said,  "I  don't  have  anything 
to  say.  Somebody  ask  me  a  question.  Maybe 
I  can  answer  that."  So  tbey  began  to  aSk 
queatlona — "How  do  you  feel?"  It  waa  tbe 
greatest  moment  of  my  life,  betng  at  tbat 
time  selected  for  the  BaaebaU  HaU  of  Fame. 
Now,  we  to  the  Negro  Leagnea  fe»  like  we 
were  cootrlbutli»g  something  to  beaebaU  too, 
when  we  were  playing.  "We  played  with  a 
round  ball  and  we  played  with  a  round  bat. 
And  we  wort)  baaebaU  sboea  i^id  wore  base- 
ball uniforms,  and  we  thought  tbat  we  were 
making  a  contribution  to  baaabaU.  Wa  knMd 
the  game,  and  we  liked  to  pUy  tt.  If  w« 
dldat,  wa  wouldn't  luMa  played,  baoauae 
tbare  waant  any  money  in  It.  But  we  tbcaiglEt 
tbat  wa  ahonld  bave  and  eoTild  bava  made 
tha  major  leagviaa,  and  aU  of  ua  would  bava 
desired  to  play  In  tba  major  laaguaa  beeauae 
we  felt  and  wa  knew  that  tbat  waa  tbe  great- 
est game.  Somattmea  w>e  baaebaU  playara 
think  our  greateat  thrlU  cornea  from  aoma 
thing  that  we  do  on  tbe  baaahall  field,  but 
my  greatest  tbrlU  did  not  ooooe  from  a  borne 
run  tbat  I  hit  nor  a  catch  tbat  I  made  or 
stealing  a  btwe.  I  ongbt  not  to  have  said  tbat. 
maybe,  but  anyway  my  greatest  tbrtU  came 
from  what  somebody  did  for  me.  and  tbat 
was  select  me  for  tbe  Haafbali  HaU  of  Fame. 
I  wlU  do  ererytblng  In  my  power  to  boaor 
sad  uphold  tba  Integrity  of  baaebaU.  I  wUl  do 
everything  In  my  power  to  try  to  take  care  of 
this  salecUon  and  ttala  laduetkm  into  tbe 
BaaebaU  HaU  c<  Fame.  Again  I  want  to  say 
this:  It  is  nice  to  reeeive  praise  and  boDor 
from  men.  but  tbe  greateat  praise  and  honor 
comes  from  our  Ixird  and  Saviour  Jaaua 
Christ.  Thank  you. 

Eaklt  Wtnn. — Thank  you.  Mr.  Commla- 
sioner.  distinguished  guests,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. I  don't  know  how  come  my  hands  are 


BO  wat  and  my  tbsoat  ao  dry.  Tba*  Buck  iaa 
towgb  gay  to  faiiaw.  I  daat  taallaaa  tfe 
arawttbtoaaa  tatapawaamygiaiMTMtaterba- 
U^  elaotad  late  tte  aaB  of  Faaaa.  Biat  a  imia 
i.t.M*»  Yogi.  X  waa  Hylnc  to  flgun  o«t  far  tha 

It  goea  back  a  long  waya.  My  mothar  aatf 
f»tber.  My  ""*■***—'  for  waiitlnR  ma  to  atop 
foottiaU:  my  father  for  playing  catoh  wltb  ma 
ao  oftan.  bs4i«  Maoniatail  wUli  paopla  Uk* 
Mr.  CBark.  ttaa  OU  Fox.  OrUBtb — Oalvln 
OrUttb — Oaala  niiioia.  and  ao  many  la  thoae 
twenty  tbraa  yaaia  In  tbe  majora  and  fhra 
yaara  in  tbe  minora  tbat  I  rannot  ramambar. 
I  Joat  wMk  that  I  ooold  have  bean  batter  tban 
I  waa.  And  I  tblnk  of  tbe  pUyaea  today.  I 
wish  I  had  fait  Ilka  tbia.  tbat  every  time  I 
ptayed  a  gfuam  I  waa  wanting  to  be  an  AU- 
Star.  play  In  tba  World  Serlaa,  and  be  alacted 
to  tba  HaU  cf  Tmtam.  And  I  bava.  Tbank  yoo. 
Boaa  Mnec^aauxaa  Par  Toovaa.  His  daugh- 
ter. Mra.  GarOllna  llaoaapson.— 4dr.  CkMomla- 
stoner,  guaata;  on  bataalf  of  my  motbar  and 
myaeif  I  want  to  tbaak  you  ao  vary  mneb  for 
paying  tbla  gnat  honor  to  my  fatbar.  I  want 
particularly  to  tbank  tba  aporta  writers  for 
remembering  him  such  a  long,  long  ttma. 
THank  you. 

Sro  SEEN  POR  SHIRLEY  HIGHWAY 
BUS  LANE — OB  "WHO'S  BEDiQ 
TAKEN  FOR  A  BIDE?" 

Mr.  ALLQTT.  Mr.  President,  In  a  con- 
tinuing effort  to  Inform  tbe  flenate  on 
Impartant  devetopaaents  oooeemlnc  tbe 
Interstate  W  bos  operation  in  tbe  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  area,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent VbaX  two  items  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcou.  The  first  is  an  article  from  the 
Washinffton  Poet  of  Sunday.  September 
3;  tbe  seeond  is  the  relcvaat  portkn  of 
t.h^  transcript  ot  my  weeUy  radio  report 
wMch  deals  wtth  tbe  bosway  proleet. 

Tbere  betes  no  objection,  the  Items 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobb, 
as  follows: 

Enb  Sbkk  roa  VnoonA  Bos  Ijamx 


original  Shirley  steering  committee,  reeallad 
'         ontbawkimag 
I  ba  gtvan  partaanaat 
>  over  aatoawaMlaa  in  Ifta  two  mlddla 


(By  Jack  Klaaa) 

The  Virginia  Rlgbway  Department  plans  to 
abandon  the  leaersied  Bapreaa  hue  lane  on 
Shirley  Highway  wben  reoonatracttan  of  tbe 
road  la  oompletad  In  1S76,  reqtilrlng  buaaa  to 
mix  wttti  automoMlea  and  trucks  la  rush- 
hour  tnJBc. 

Tbe  plan,  dlaeloaad  tn  a  letter  recently  writ- 
ten by  State  Rlgbway  Oommlaaloner  Douglaa 
H.  Fogata,  already  baa  caused  anxiety  among 
baekara  of  tbe  baa  ptojaet.  whlcb  la  national- 
ly ctted  aa  an  example  of  bow  buaaa  can  pro- 
vlda  efficient  rapid  transit  aervloe  in  urban 


Tbe  expreaa  bus  exp«1ment.  f  imded  In  part 
by  tbe  federal  government,  has  become  so 
popular  that  recent  statlsttea  abow  more  peo- 
ple riding  buses  during  tbe  rtudi  bonra  tban 
using  automobiles  en  Shixlay  BQgtaway.  Tttna 
its  initial  start  of  lees  tban  3,000  paaaangera 
in  l»69,  the  buses  have  now  attracted  18,400 
riders  a  day. 

Fogate'B  letter  has  prompted  tba  steering 
conmilttee  of  Washington  area  cfBciala  tbat 
arranged  tbe  expreaa  bus  project  to  caU  for  a 
special  meeting  wltb  Virginia  higjxwaj  oOl- 
clala  early  In  October. 

Keimeth  M.  WUktoaon.  transportatlOD 
planning  engineer  for  the  Virginia  depart- 
ment, said  his  agency  always  haa  regarded 
tbe  icaettcd  baa  lane  tm  an  expedient  dnrbig 
tbe  ShMey  reooaatruotlon  and  baa  marts  no 
secret  ot  Its  eventual  plan  to  abandon  tt. 

Aa  now  uaed,  tbe  buaway  la  a  single  lane  tn 
the  median  of  Sblrley.  R  wm  ba  replaced  by 
two  reveralble  lanaa  carrying  trallle  toward 
Washington  In  tbe  morning  and  toward  tbe 
Virginia  auburtaa  In  the  evening. 

Oaocge  A.  Avery,  former  chairman  of  tbe 
Washington    Conumisslon    who    headed    the 


Under  tha  pvopoaal,  tba  entry  of  trafllo 
into  tbaaa  lanaa  would  ba  meteiad,  with 
buaaa  parmlttad  to  uaa  tbecn  at  aU  tlaaa 
but  aatomobUaa  barred  wiMn  tha  lanes 
laacbed  near  eapaelty. 

"If  you  know  a  baw  la  «o(a«  to  get  atuek  In 
any  Jam  tba*  doea  oocur,"  Avary  aald,  "the 
iaoenUre  to  gat  on  tba  bua  wtU  be  kwt." 

WUktaaon  aald  tbe  highway  dapartaoent 
feaia  that  tba  newly  irtdened  Shlrliay  Blgb- 
way,  eight  lanaa  for  most  of  Ita  length  In- 
dodlng  tba  two  middle  lanee,  wiU  provide 
enough  capacity  tor  aU  trafle  to  move 
swtftJy. 

He  aatd  tbe  department  wUl  instaU  doaed- 
etreutt  television  to  provide  survelUanee  of 
ttalBe  oondltlona,  bat  haa  no  plana  for 
metering. 

Bzperlenoe  to  many  metropolitan  areaa  has 
shown  tbat  motortsta  wlU  crowd  a  freeway 
with  aa  many  cars  as  it  can  bold.  Some  dtlea. 
such  aa  Ohlntgo.  have  tried  metertog  to  pre- 
vent Jams. 

Fugate'B  decisloo  to  abandon  tbe  bua  pri- 
ority ayatetu  waa  diaeloeed  to  a  letter  writ- 
ten Aug.  15toKve|yn  Kltay.  a  staff  member  of 
the  lAjtor  Veblde  Maawfacturera  Aaaodatlon 
to  Waahlngton.  A  copy  of  tbe  letter  was  ob- 
tained from  another  ao^iroe. 

In  tbe  letter,  Fogate  declared : 

"It  ia  the  departmenfa  totentlon  at  tbe 
preaent  tlma  to  use  the  reversible  lane  for 
mixed  traOe  when  tbeea  lanea  have  been 
completed  to  tbe  Potomac  River  (to  1979) . 

"Aeoordlng  to  tbe  laat  report  dated  July 
of  thla  year  of  the  AB&W  Tranatt  Co.  (which 
operatea  the  Shirley  expreaa  buaaa),  tbere 
ware  laaa  tban  aoo  buaaa  ualng  tbe  exclusive 
lanea  during  tbe  2H -lu>ur  (rush-hour)  period 
the  lanea  are  open  to  tbem  .  .  . 

"This  TWMtrtK  that  there  would  be  less  than 
three  buaaa  each  two  nxlnutea  per  mile  on 
two  lanea  of  highway  during  the  peak  con- 
dltlMia. 

"The  reveralble  lanes  are  ao  crltlcaUy 
needed  for  the  tobound  and  outbouiid  peaks 
(that  tt  doea  not  appear  to  be  reaaonaMe  for 
the  lanea  to  be  reserved  for  tint  exelualve  uae 
of  baaaa. 

"Ooaamnttog  habits  of  people  could  change 
over  tba  year,"  M«ate  conclndad,  "and  if 
such  a  -*•- "g-  raaulted  to  extenalva  tiaa  of 
rubber-tired  mass  transit  vehicles,  tbe  de- 
partment, I  am  aore,  would  be  glad  to  re- 
examine Its  poaltton." 

Btatlstlca  ~'T»|'"^^  by  the  Wortfaem  Vtr- 
glBla  TraiwpiMlalliai  Oommlaaien  (IfVTC) 
and  tba  Itatrnpnlltan  Waahlagfeoai  Ooancfl  of 
riiiTainnianta  faaaa  abmm  that  atnoa  tbe  boa- 
way  WBM  opeaad  la  106».  bus  paSmnage  baa 
contlnuad  to  liiiaiaaa  month  by  month 

InltlaUy.  Avery  recaUed,  fewer  than  2.(XX> 
bua  r^irrngf  were  traveling  on  Shirley.  By 
mid-ien,  J«Bt  before  the  first  new  federaUy 
nwannert  liaMaa  ware  purehaaed  for  the  pro)- 
eat.  l«J7t  iiiaangara  waea  riding  tbe  b«Mea 
to  and  out  aaeh  day.  Laat  month,  tbe  total 

ie.4ao. 


However,  fadaral  funda  froaa  Uaa  Dapart- 
DMBt  of  Tmnapartation  that  aaa  uadarwrlt- 
Ing  tha  ShUley  aifcees  bua  projeat  wiU  expire 
to  Daoembar.  197t,  aevaial  nvmtha  before  tha 
eztenaloa  of  tha  widened  highway  to  the 
rlter  la  elated  to  open. 

AaU  tranatt  aarrtee  la  not  planned  by  the 
Metro  ayatem  throogto  the  Shlitey  Highway 
cocrldor.  By  IM».  koareear.  Matoa  mttyyae  U 
scheduled  far  flprlagttaM  aad  Ftaaoonia,  wtth 
tba  trains  opeeaUag  ttoough  Alasandrla. 

WXXKLT  Hajmo  BKPOaT 

Paui.  WrrmicH.  Tamlaig  to  another  topic. 
Senator  Allott,  an  aoUve  member  of  tbe 
Transportation  AppnpciaUona  Subconmlt- 
tee.  bad  this  obaerratlon  on  the  pUcs  to  doae 
tbe  Interstate  00  bus  only  lanea: 
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S*ii*tor  AuoTT.  Of  eouxM.  tta*  I&t«ntet« 
95  iMM-onty  luMa  appUH  to  tlM  WMbtnctoo, 
D.C..  M«R.  Mm*  w  Iw»»,  la  pmottod  una*,  » 
fin*  T-'-tr**  of  wbmt  I  bM.w  baaa  tolktnc 
»t>out  for  WTWAl  jmn.  Tb*  Vliglnl*  Haptft- 
m«nt  of  m«h«»ys  »ad  tto*  VMwal  Blcbw»y 
Admlntatrattoa  p«nnlU«d  two  UOM  to  be 
ua*d  for  buaM  ooly  durlns  nub  bouxs.  In  • 
recent  8«n*U  apMcb  I  —tid  th«  wpwlmant 
WM  ft  quaUflad  auecaM,  even  thoufb  it  is  no 
sutwUtiito  for  raU  r»pld  tnnalt.  Now  tb«  Vir- 
glnl*  Bi|M>^'*7  dlep«rtm«nt  aaya  tbat  It.OOO 
paaaenc«n  la  not  anougb  to  Justify  tbe  Imms 
b«in«  uMd  for  buaM  only.  It  Mys  It  wlU  bave 
to  open  tb*  Isnss  to  g*n*r*l  trsfle  wban  tbe 
blgbw»y  te  completed.  I  tblnk  every  elty 
whicb  ebOQMs  tbe  "troi»n  bua"  spproaeb  of- 
fered by  tbe  blsbwsy  people  to  solve  its  m»se 
tnuult  pioblem  can  find  itself  in  tbe  same 
ptedlcaiaant.  After  It  builds  bus  lanes,  tbe 
blebway  pwipl*  can  dictate  that  tbere  Is  in- 
■uOclent  traflc  to  Justify  buses  alone,  so 
tbe  lanes  have  to  be  used  for  other  purposss. 

PAtn.  Wmncs.  Senator  Allott  says  be  bas 
besn  skeptical  of  the  hicbway  department's 
interest  in  oasas  transit  for  Just  this  reason. 

^^.faw  juxoTT.  On  tbe  surface  some  of  the 
highway  people  seem  to  be  genuinely  Inter- 
ested In  mass  transit,  even  if  they  do  limit 
their  IntarHt  to  buses  only.  TTndemeatb.  how- 
ever, some  of  theee  highway  people  probably 
see  the  "bus  laaa"  approaob  ss  a  elevw  way 
to  build  mot*  highways  tmder  the  cover  of 
mass  transit.  I  believe  that  transit  authorities 
and  dty  plannen  bad  bettffr  take  a  long 
bard  look  at  the  kind  of  tsobnology  they 
cbooee  to  solv«  their  transit  problems.  They 
might  find  that  they  have  elected  to  operate 
busea  on  aelualve  lanes,  only  to  later  learn 
that  tbe  buBse  mxut  be  mingled  with  cars 
and  tracks  and  they  are  right  back  where 
they  started  fnsm.  ^ 

Paui.  WataiuK.  This  has  been  news  from 
Senator  Oordon  ADott.  This  program  came 
to  you  from  our  studioe  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Ifatloo's  Capitol  In  Wsehlngton. 


CALL  TO  FEAR 


Mr.  CHTJBCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
preBldentlal  potnlnating  conventkxis 
have  been  held,  the  most  recent  being 
the  RepubUcan  Party's  convention.  The 
proceedings.  piffttculariy  Prerident 
Nixon's  speech  ot  accepCance  of  Wa  re- 
nomlnatitni.  have  generated  considerable 
cocninent  in  the  new^>apers. 

Two  such  conunents  ^M>eared  In  the 
New  York  Times  during  August— one  an 
editorial  Mktttled  "Can  to  Fear."  pub- 
lished OB  August  29. 1972.  the  second,  an 
article  entttled  "The  Making  of  the  Pres- 
ident." wrttten  by  Tom  Wlcfcer,  and  pub- 
lished on  August  24.  im.  Both  editorial- 
ized comments  point  out  that,  although 
certain  InitiativeB  bgr  the  President  In 
f  or^gn  poUcy  could  have  been  proailnent 
elonents  in  a  constnieiive  acceptance 
speech,  the  President  inexpUcably  chose. 
In  the  words  of  the  New  York  Tlmes's 
editorial,  to  devote  "meet  <rf  his  energies 
to  rtP'^t  upon  the  riectorate  to  fear 
Senator  McCKyvnx  and  the  Democrats." 
This,  eonchided  the  Nkw  Ywk  Times  edl- 
t<Hial.  "Is  no  hapPT  augury  for  a  rea- 
soned and  reepoMthlft  discussion  of  the 
Nation's  seriooe  proUeme." 

I  n^  unaBtanous  i?^>«««— '*  that  both 
articlee  be  printed  in  tbe  Rkohd. 

Th«e  being  bo  obJeeOon.  the  items 

were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 

as  foUows: 

Osix  TO  Visa 

President  Ntzon's  acceptance  q>eeeh  to  the 
RepubUcan  Nattonal  Ooaventlon  was  an 
extraordinary  addnas  for  an  Incumbent  to 


deUver.  Tnt^^^  of  expounding  the  accom- 
pIMuBeats  of  bis  own  Administration  and 
exptatnlag  how  be  plana  to  extend  and  Im- 
prof«  opoB  them  in  the  next  four  yeara.  Mr. 
NtMB  devoted  moat  of  hla  enarglea  to  oaUlng 
upon  tbe  electorate  to  fear  Senator  McOovem 
and  tbe  Demoerata. 

"In  M^*"g  for  your  support,  I  shall  not 
dwell  on  the  record  of  our  Administration 
which  hae  been  pralaed.  perhaps  too  gen- 
exously,  by  others  at  this  convention."  he 
said.  Coming  early  in  the  speech  this  sen- 
tence sounded  like  a  bit  of  engaging  modesty, 
until  It  became  evident  that  it  was.  in  fact, 
a  line  concocted  to  enable  him  to  pivot  away 
from  his  own  record  and  malce  a  savage, 
partisan  attack  on  the  oppoettlon. 

Sxcapt  for  a  concluding  "upsweep"  sec- 
tion on  tbe  hope  for  peace,  the  thrust  of  the 
speech  was  overwhelmingly  negative.  It  was 
as  If  ICr.  Nixon  bas  not  been  President  at  all 
but  is  still  tbe  offlce-seelcer  and  partisan 
sharpshooter,  ever  on  the  attack.  It  was  also 
an  Intellectually  tired  and  empty  speech — 
one  that  fall  back  on  old  material  and  barely 
reworked  "cheer  lines"  from  previous  cam- 
paigns. 

Thus,  the  quote  from  Lincoln  about 
America  being  on  Ood's  side  was  lifted  from 
the  last  paragraph  of  the  flrst  Nixon  accept- 
ance speech  In  1960.  The  passage  about 
Tanya,  the  Russian  girl,  was  the  same  one 
that  he  used  in  bis  address  to  tbe  R\iaalan 
people  earlier  this  year.  "Peace  Is  too  im- 
pcartant  for  partisanship,"  is  a  slight  varia- 
tion of  the  line  Mr.  Nixon  used  In  the  last 
campaign  to  avoid  any  discussion  of  how  he 
Intended  to  "end  the  war  and  win  the  peace" 
in  Vietnam. 

Indeed.  Wednesday  night's  speech  bad  the 
nmmm  purpose  SS  the  carefully  crafted  'basic 
speech"  which  he  repeated  over  and  over 
again  in  ISSS  and — with  some  different 
phraaee — in  IMO.  That  purpose  la  not  to  en- 
gage in  the  democratic  process  of  debate,  of 
argunksnt  and  counter-argument,  of  explain- 
ing problems  to  the  people  and  trying  to 
guide  them  In  the  direction  a  leader  thinks 
they  should  move.  Mr.  Nixon  seeks  the  oppo- 
site. He  seeks  to  obscure  the  hard  choices, 
to  paclcage  issues  In  ways  that  sound  pleas- 
ing to  listeners  but  actually  commit  him  to 
nothing,  and  thereby  to  evade  a  leader's 
responsibility  rather  than  to  exercise  It. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  Mr.  Nixon's 
performance  was  effective  In  partisan  terms. 
With  the  skills  he  has  relied  upon  in  a  quar- 
ter-century of  campaigning,  he  set  up  straw 
men  and  bravely  struck  them  down.  He 
placed  the  well -calculated  Innuendo;  he  de- 
ployed the  usual  dubious  or  unprovable  sta- 
tistics; he  mads  complex  Issues  pivot  like 
^^tiHng  bears  and  leap  through  rhetorical 
hoope;  he  stirred  fear  and  then  came  down 
armly  on  behalf  of  convictions  shared  by 
everybody.  „    .    ^ 

"I  beUeve  in  the  American  system.  And 
who  in  this  campaign  does  not? 

"We  have  launched  an  all-out  offensive 
against  .  .  .  permissiveness  in  oxir  country." 
What  does  It  actually  mean.  If  anything,  to 
launch  an  attack  on  permissiveness? 

Dusting  off  an  applause  line  from  hla  1968 
standard  speech,  Mr.  Nixon  said,  "I  want  the 
peace  offloers  across  America  to  know  that 
they  have  the  total  backing  of  their  Presi- 
dent in  their  fight  against  crime. "  Does  that 
mean  they  did  not  have  the  bacitlng  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  or  President  Johnson?  Or  that 
Senator  McOovem  In  pro-crime? 

"Let  us  be  generous  to  those  who  can't 
work  without  Increasing  the  tax  burden  of 
tboee  irtio  do  work, "  Mr.  Nixon  said.  No  one 
can  be  generous  and  thrifty  at  the  same  time; 
the  rrenlrtnnfn  own  welfare  reform  plan 
would  involve  substantial  additional  Federal 
expendtturee.  In  like  vein,  the  President  de- 
Qoonoed  tbe  local  property  tax  but  said 
nothing  about  the  broad-based  tax  that 
would  have  to  be  imposed  to  take  Its  place. 
The  taint  of  demagoguery  sadly   Infected 


even  the  Preatdenfa  diamiaslon  of  the  Viet- 
nam tragedy  and  alao  of  bis  Initiative  to- 
ward China  and  Buaala.  where  hla  orltlca 
would  readily  oonoede  hU  oonatruetlve  ef- 
forta.  Ilir.  mum  laid  down  tbiee  imexamlned 
but  applauae-provoklng  criteria  for  a  Viet- 
nam peace.  He  promlaed  never  to  abandon 
American  priaonMS  of  war,  but  did  not  say 
how  endless  bombing  would  get  them  back. 
He  promised  never  to  Impose  a  Oonununiat 
government  on  South  Vietnam,  but  did  not 
explain  how  he  would  end  a  war  in  which 
the  political  future  of  South  Vietnam  is  the 
central  Issue.  He  promised  never  to  '"stain 
the  honor  of  the  United  States  of  America," 
but  did  not  say  why  It  Is  honorable  to  rain 
bombs  on  tbe  Vietnamese  people  because  they 
are  Communists  at  the  same  time  that  he 
IB  rn*>fi"g  friendly  overtures  to  far  mors 
powerful  Communist  nations. 

If  he  keeps  to  the  pattern  of  his  past  cam- 
paigns. President  Nixon  will  reiterate  end- 
lessly between  now  and  November  what  he 
said  on  Wednesday  evening.  Sections  of  the 
speech  may  be  omitted  m-  their  order  of  de- 
livery shTiffled  on  other  occasions,  but  this  is 
probably  "the  speech"  for  tbe  Nixon  eam> 
paign.  If  so.  It  Is  no  hi4>py  augury  for  a  rea- 
soned and  responsible  dlscuaslon  of  the  na> 
tlon's  serious  problems. 

The  BfAKuro  or  tbk  PaaamxifT 
(By  T<Hn  Wicker) 

Miami  Bsach,  Aug.  28. — Tou  understand, 
of  course.  If  you've  been  watching  television 
from  Miami  Beach,  that  President  Nixon  has 
put  an  end  to  the  war  in  Vietnam — "so 
bloody,  so  costly,  so  bitterly  divisive,"  says 
the  Republican  plai^orm,  when  ill.  Nixon 
came  to  power. 

But  then  you  also  understand — surely  you 
do— that  anyone  who  wants  us  to  get  out  of 
Vietnam  on  any  terms  other  than  Mr.  Nixon's 
Is  "bemused  with  surrender."  In  fact,  al- 
though Mr.  Nixon  already  has  ended  the  war 
in  the  prologue  of  the  platform.  In  the  very 
same  prologue  the  Republicans  declaie  that 
the  nation's  choice  this  year  Is  one  between 
"negotiating  or  begging  with  adversary  na- 
tions." 

Tou  really  have  to  hand  it  to  Mr.  Nixon  and 
the  BepuhUcans.  Here  at  Miami  Beach  they 
have  shown  themselves  past  masters  of  some 
of  the  finest  political  arts — having  It  both 
ways,  turning  black  Into  whits,  and  making 
something  out  of  nothing.  Thsee  techniques 
are  In  the  finest  American  polltloal  tradition. 
Democratic  as  well  as  Republican,  and  can 
only  be  admired  by  connoisseurs. 

With  what  matchless  cool,  for  tostanoe. 
the  platform  deplores  the  undeniable  fact 
that  before  Mr.  NUon  eoomed  off  to  Peking, 
"the  isolation  of  the  People's  RepubUc  of 
China,  with  one-fourth  of  the  world's  pop- 
ulation, went  endlessly  on."  No  voter  could 
suspect  from  such  chiseled  prose  that  either 
the  Republicans  or  Mr.  Nixon  ever  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  wicked  isolation.  a:id 
that  Is  what  poUtlcs  is  aU  about. 

Moreover,  this  is  the  "open  door  conven- 
tion" of  the  "open  door  party."  Every  con- 
vention speaker  has  managed  to  suggest  what 
a  splendid  contrast  this  makes  to  the  rigidly 
controlled  Democratic  convention  of  last 
month.  Nothing  Is  said,  naturaUy,  of  actual 
results  in  the  admission  of  young  people, 
women,  blacks:  who  need  to  know  the  facts? 

The  "open  dtxx"  does  not,  naturally,  ex- 
tend to  Republican  convention  headquart^Ts 
at  tbe  Doral  Beach  Hotel.  There,  a  prominent 
sign  proidalms  "this  hotel  is  closed  to  the 
pubUc"  and  the  security  men.  some  with 
menacing  bulges  under  their  Jackets,  others 
with  Oraustarkian  Jackets  and  o^>a.  swarm 
like  the  Nixon  Touth  that  are  bused  from 
rally  to  rally  here.  But  this  fortreaa  mentaUty 
and  Mr.  NUon  is  not  even  in  rertdence  at  the 
Doral  does  not  surface  In  the  righteous 
•open  door"  rhetoric;  the  people  aren't  en- 
titled to  know  everything. 


Soeaker  after  speaker  warns  here  of  the 
^oond  threat  to  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
Sm>«»  by  *»»•  extremlats  say  to  have 
^en  the  Democratto  party  from  rlgbtful 
beiis  the  RepubUoans  seem  to  oon^der  re- 
markably virtuous.  Theee  spealseca  do  not 
ax  who  imposed  wage  and  price  controls  on 
ui  economy,  or  whose  policy  failures  made 
thoee  controls  more  or  less  necessary.  But 
Irt  us  not  ask  too  much  of  falUble  human 

Let  us  not  inquire,  for  Instance,  how  the 
Bapubllcans  can  daflanUy  declare  their  fiat 
ooDositlon  to  "programs  or  pollclea  which 
^bmce  the  principle  of  a  Oovemment- 
eui«nt«ed  income,"  when  only  three  years 
Lo  Mr  Nixon  became  the  first  American 
president  to  propose  a  program  embracln« 
precisely  that  principle— his  once- vaunted 
famUy  A»istanoe  Ban.  Pat  Moynlhan,  rest 
in  peace. 

Xndit  is  reassuring,  isn't  It,  tliat  the  open- 
ilaar  party  also  vowed  to  -oontinue  to  defend 
the  citizens  right  to  privacy  in  our  Inoreas- 
inaly  interdependent  society"?  It  may,  of 
oourae  be  unfortunately  true  that  the  Nixon 
Administration  has  heretofore  boasted  of  Its 
wuetapping  and  bugging  policies,  which 
Tdtlmatriy  had  to  be  curbed  by  the  Supreme 
court,  but  perhaps  this  is  nlt-plcking. 
Wsteh  what  we  say.  not  what  we  do.  or 
vice  versa  In  some  cases. 

And  what  fair-minded  man  would  try  to 
make  a  connection  between  the  DemocraU' 
troubles  with  oTBanlied  labor  and  the  fact 
that  this  year's  Republican  platform  prom- 
ises a  continued  search  for  "realistic  and 
lair  solutions  to  emergency  labor  disputes" — 
in  sharp  contrast  to  the  1968  plank  on 
which  Mr.  Nixon  was  elected,  which  said 
emergency  strike  leglslaUon  was  "Impera- 
ttvB"?  Everybody  Is  entiUed,  after  all,  to 
grow   and   mature   in   office;    no   politics   in 

that. 

Of  course,  the  open-door  party  and  its 
President  sie  "iirevocably  opposed  to  busing 
Ux  ra<dal  balance.  "  And  though  it  may  seem 
superficially  contradictory,  they  also 
•stnmgly  oppose  the  use  of  housing  or  oom- 
munlty  development  programs  to  Impose 
irbitrary  housing  patterns  on  unwlUing 
communities."  But,  really,  nothing  could  be 
more  logical,  because  if  you  don't  want  to 
bus  black  kids  Into  white  nrtghbortioods. 
jou  certainly  dont  want  their  black  fami- 
lies okovlng  In  next  door. 

It's  that  kind  of  thing  that  makes  the 
Bapubllcans  and  Mr.  Nixon  what  they  are. 
Come  to  think  of  It.  It's  that  kind  of  thing 
that  makes  American  politics. 


EQUALITY  FOR  THE  DISABLED 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  mllllans  of 
Americans  face  diacrimlnatltM  Uteraily 
wery  hour  of  their  lives  because  they 
suffer  from  some  physical  or  mental 
hsndicap.  The  following  article  de- 
sertties  this  dlsciiinination  with  surpris- 
ing accuracy.  Entitled  "The  Disabled 
apeaic"  the  article  appeared  in  tbe  Ih- 
tematimial  Refaabilitatian  Review,  sec- 
ond quarter  1972,  and  presents  the  re- 
sults of  a  surrey  conducted  with  the  as- 
aistance  of  the  United  Handicapped 
Qroupa  at  Ontario.  Canada,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  Wilfred  Race.  I  ask 
unsnlmoitt  consent  tliat  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Recoao. 

Iliere  being  no  objectian.  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcont, 
as  foUows: 

THB  Dbablsd  SraaK 

<!»ote.— The  fonowlBg  artkde  presents  the 
leaolta  oC  a  aurvay  oonduotiad  with  tbe  as- 
sistance of  the  United  Bandieapped  Qroupe 
of  Ontarto,  Canada  under  tbe  grtldanoe  of 


Mr  Wilfred  Race.  It  was  undertaken  as  a 
part  at  a  laigcr  study  by  Dr.  Kaltb  Arm- 
strong. KeeixUva  Dmotor  ot  tbe  OaTiartlan 
nithaMltnt*""  CounoU  for  tba  Disabled  and 
nirha*Tll1tf*«'"  Intern aMonal  irattonal  Beore- 
tary.  Or.  Anastnng  la  alao  Chairman  of  tba 
Rehabilitation    IntamaUonal    Social    Com- 

mlsalod.) 

Thaie  are  three  baMc  approachea  to  an  ex- 
amination of  the  needs  of  the  disabled.  The 
first  Is  through  the  eyes  of  the  inofeestonal — 
doctor,  teacher,  therapist,  psychologist  or 
social  wwfcer.  Unfortunately,  because  of  the 
degree  of  specialization  demanded  by  pres- 
ent day  accumulations  of  knowledge,  the 
professional  petaon  gains  expertise  In  a  com- 
paraUvdy  narrow  area  of  the  individual's  to- 
tal needs. 

The  second  is  through  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
stitution, rtther  the  government  or  a  struc- 
ture within  the  private  sector  of  society.  To- 
gethw  they  repreeent  the  attitudes  of  so- 
ciety towards  the  disabled,  and  the  privileges 
or  limitations  which  society  imposes  upon 
the  disabled  person,  but  do  not  necessarily 
reflect  the  real  needs  of  the  disabled. 

The  third  approach,  and  the  one  which 
will  be  emphaalaed  throughout  the  present 
study.  Is  the  viewpoint  of  the  disabled  per- 
son himself- which  will  very  likely  be  In 
conflict  with  the  needs  as  defined  by  the 
professional,  or  made  possible  through  the 
institution. 

TBE  DISABLE  in   TOOAT'S  aOCBTT 

The  average  handicapped  person  (In  On- 
tario) today  is  oonfronted  by  an  environ- 
ment whl<*i  severeiy  pestrtots  his  function  as 
a  member  of  society.  The  environment  la 
fraught  with  barriers  of  both  a  jfliyBlcal  and 
social  nature,  frequently  oomblning  to  pro- 
duce a  lifestyle  ot  fear,  frustration,  failure 
and  even  deapalr.  The  root  of  much  of  the 
emotkmal  distress  of  tbe  handicapped  adult 
lies  In  a  public  which  does  not  understand 
his  strengths  and.  Instead,  Judges  him  solely 
in  terms  of  the  deblUtatlng  effect  of  his  dis- 
ability. 

THI    SOCIAL    KEVOI-trnoW 

The  social  revolution  of  the  past  quarter 
century  has  had  a  profound  effect  upon  how 
disabled  people  see  themaelvee.  Disablement 
has  been,  untU  recenUy.  seen  as  a  personal 
tragedy  affllcUng  the  life  of  the  victim  and. 
possibly,  his  Immediate  famUy.  but  of  in- 
consideiable  concern  to  society.  The  dem- 
ocratic conventional  wisdom  of  the  day  dic- 
tated the  accommodation  of  the  majority 
as  the  flrst  duty  of  state,  and  those  whose 
circumstances  did  not  conform  to  the  norm 
may  have  been  regarded  with  compassion. 
but  not  understanding. 

ApparenUy,  the  disabled  accepted  theee 
conxllUons  and  did  not  feel  the  social  and 
physical  infrastructure  of  society  should 
adapt  to  their  particular  requirements.  They 
saw  their  plight  as  an  act  of  the  gods.  Thoee 
determined  to  overoome  their  limitations 
usually  found  sympathetic  response,  but  the 
IniUaUve  lay  entirely  with  the  disabled 
themselves.  The  disabled  had  not  yet  dis- 
covered the  strength  Inherent  in  their  own 
numbers. 

OraduaUy.  more  enllgh toned  thinkers  real- 
iced  that  disahled  people  could  be  trained 
to  perlonn  certain  useful  functions,  and  to 
the  limited  axtont  that  thU  was  done,  voca- 
tional training  programs  touched  the  lives 
of  a  few  disabled  people.  The  vast  majority 
were  left  to  fall  back  on  their  own  limtted 
reeourcea. 

The  majoilty  of  tboas  gtven  acceea  to 
apadal  training  bad  anatainert  a  dlaahimg 
condition  at  a  later  sta«e  in  life,  after  hav- 
ing demonstrated  their  usefulness  to  society 
as  non-disabled  petBona.  This  kind  of  pro- 
gram assui^ted  tbe  public  ooneclence.  by  com- 
pensating those  who  had  become  disabled 
while  engaged  In  some  form  of  socially  ac- 
cepted activity.  Society  did  not  feel  partic- 
ularly re^tonslble  for  those  suffering  from 


onngi'n'*^  conditions  at  the  debilitating  af- 
fect of  disease. 

I>;taabled  people,  therefore,  became  the 
objeat  of  many  ohazltably  minded  individuals 
nrm  otganlaatloiaa  who  aacrlhad  to  them  an 
mf^Htn-  status  and  saU-assnmed  the  re- 
aponslblUty  of  detarmlnlng  what  waa  beat 
for  them. 

The  liberalization  of  aodal  thought  and  the 
shift  In  emphasis  of  the  democraUc  phUoa- 
ophy  to  a  greater  respect  for  the  righto  of 
minorltlea  have  had  a  remarkable  an4  salu- 
tory  effect  on  the  way  minority  groups  regard 
themselves.  These  devdopments  have  mani- 
fested themselves  In  a  variety  of  movements 
such  as  tenants'  aaaoclations,  poor  people's 
conferences  and  women's  liberation.  In  keep- 
ing with  other  minority  groupa,  the  dlaaUed 
have  come  to  realize  that  they  too  have  a 
right  to  the  bettor  life,  and  that  if  the  struc- 
ture of  society  and  accepted  social  values 
must  be  altered  to  achieve  this,  then  we 
should  get  on  with  the  Job. 

TUX    MStDS    or   THE    PlBtBIjn    AS    EXpaESSCO    ST 
THE  nT^^tn.Ti  TUJSMSXLVSS 

The  following  observations  are  those  of  a 
representetlva  sampling  of  disabled  adulte 
living  In  Ontario.  The  inforxoatlon  waa  ob- 
tained by  holding  group  maetingB  and  in- 
dividual interviews  with  persons  baving  a 
wide  variety  of  pbyaioal  rtisaWlittes,  repre- 
senting aU  age  groups  between  18  and  «S  and 
teaeeting  experience  wittain  a  broad  socio- 
economic mUteu.  Vactual  information  quoted 
trtim  ttoe  interviews  wene  not  in  all  oases 
vertttod  by  ttae  intarvlewera.  Ttoey  leprsssnt. 
however,  ciieumstanoee  as  they  are  under- 
stood by  the  dlaaMed.  aad  tbls  in  Iteelf  can 
be  bigtaly  dgnlAcant. 

Arehltaotural  barriers  are  undoubtadly  the 
most  universal  complaint  voiced  by  disabled 
paraoaaa  becauae  they  aeverely  hinder  those 
affected  by  a  broad  spectrum  of  disabling 
oondltioos.  They  Umtt  all  kinds  ot  everyday 
acctvlttas,  froas  tbe  weakly  grocery  shopping 
or  going  for  a  beer  at  tlie  looal  pub  to  Job- 
hunting  or  tiriKlng  a  vacation. 

Ttie  question  of  architeotural  barrters  ex- 
tends far  beyond  access  to  puiiUc  buUdlngs — 
it  embracee  as  well  public  waahrooms  and 
is*eplMmr«  revolving  and  exDasalvely  heavy 
doon.  tumstUes  and  rubber  skid  mats  at 
gtao^pit^  center  entrances  and  high  friction 
oarpsCtng.  Bven  the  vertical  align mant  of 
elevator  buttons  can  poea  a  ssrious  problem 
to  a  paraan  in  a  whe^cfaair.  Dlflculttea  are 
atso  caused  by  roadways  and  atdewalka  need- 
H^  repair  and  by  curba  at  croaalngs.  which 
are  partlculssty  dangerous  whsn  icy. 

Housing. — Tbere  is  probably  no  issue  facing 
dtaahled  parsons  which  produoss  mors 
genuine  anxiety  than  tbe  lack  of  i^iprc^Nriato 
livl"g  aooocnnMdatlona.  Parenu  of  disabled 
persons  living  at  home  are  apprabansive  sa 
to  what  wUl  hi«>pen  when  tbay  can  no  longer 
provide  care  and  It  Is  equiOly  a  source  of  fear 
to  tbe  illsahlrrl  pe^san  who  oan  foraeef  only 
a  bieak  fuUu*  of  inatttutionallastton.  Di»- 
ataied  marriad  couplee  often  cannot  fliui 
bousing  at  a  price  they  can  afford  aad  suited 
to  t4»eir  limitations. 

Many  disabled  persons  requiring  only  a 
wit"<"«^  digrae  of  personal  assistance  are 
pin«.a  in.  tao^itaia  for  the  etaronloaUy  Ul  and 
in  aid  pereans'  numing  taomas.  A  case  in 
point  is  a  woman  of  about  40  yaars  of  age 
in  a  Nortbein  Ontario  oemmuntty  wbo  aharea 
a  room  in  a  nuialng  home  wltb  four  woman 
dl  over  tbe  («e  of  7ft.  Tlda  yo«ag  woman  baa 
never  experienced  any  peace  and  quiet  or 
privacy. 

Many  disabled  people  diatlnetty  pretor 
UutT  own  MSiaata  laaMaaoB.  in  tamar  oaeea. 
niiair'**'  otaataedea  are  ttw  only  Aatanani  to 
tbiB.  Several  peopia  tkarcaora  4aB  Uwt  itoan- 
dal  amlataaaa  ataould  ba  swaOaMe  Sor  llrwa 

BMUntenaaoa  «r  a ' 

tranmortatioa  constitutes  a  majiv 

to  tiM  mobUtty  of  many  ptayaloaUy  disabled 
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p«pU.  wlilch  to  •-«>iitl«l  If  one  U  to  Join 
kclAty.  Ukuy  h*n<ll««pp«l  people  •»  w- 
luct*nt  to  Mk  meads  and  reUUvee  to  me^ 
tbelr  loeia  tr»n«P<^t*tton  «<l«l«««*"„ 
There  to.  thenrfore.  %  very  wV»eep«»d  f*e«ng 
th»t  %  UMi  traneportotlon  ^'^f"' °f"^ 
Hdy  should  be  prorlded.  fleverml  ln«t«ioee 
were  cited  In  which  e  dl«bled  adult  wuld 
not  attend  a  workshop  becauM  he  could  not 

find  tranjport«fctlon.  

Many  taxi  drivers  wUl  not  accept  the  re- 
.ponalbUlty  or  burden  of  picking  up  a  handi- 
capped fare.  A*  one  woman  put  It.  "It  to  re- 
markable bow  many  taxi  drivers  develop 
heart  conditions  whenever  they  see  a  hAndl- 
o&pped  client." 

T^kTbUnd  are  regarded  with  envy  by  some 
people  with  other  dlsablUtlee  because  of  spe- 
cial tranaportaUou  arrangements  made  for 
them  In  many  cities. 

Large  metropolitan  areas  preaent  even 
rrreater  problems  for  the  phystoally  handi- 
capped—the inaccessibility  of  public  subway 
systems  has  been  well  documented.  Propoeed 
bans  of  vehicular  trafflc  In  the  cores  of  down- 
town areas  would  place  the  disabled  in  an 
even  more  disadvantageous  poeltlon 

Recreation  and  leisure  time  activity  has 
probably  rwselved  lees  attention  than  any 
other  facet  of  the  life  of  a  disabled  peraon. 
This  ts  rather  surprising,  since  moet  handi- 
capped p*>ple  have  more  time  on  their  hands 
^an  dSTthe  average  Individual.  Servk* 
Clubs  m  some  centers  sponsor  plcnlM  and 
holiday  partle.  for  the  disabled,  but  toto 
doesnt  begin  to  provide  the  answer  and  often 
carries  overtonea  of  philanthropy. 

The  highly  beneficial  effect  of  sports  vM 
recreation  programs  has  been  «»«»°'»»;*»**^ 
by  numerous  severely  handicapped  p«ple 
who  have  gone  on  to  obtain  •n»P»oy°»«°*  " 
a  result  of  recogntelng  their  capabUlttoa 
through  such  programs.  ^«,„. 

Employment.-The  search  for  competitive 
employment  can  be  an  agontolng  e^«rtence 
for  the  physically  dtoabled  Restricted  qual- 
iflcatlons.  prejudiced  employers  «<»  »  «^ 
eral  lack  of  public  undersUndlng  aU  miUtAte 
aealnst  his  suoceas 

A  lot  ot  criticism  has  been  leveUed  at  em- 
ployment agencies,  which  many  felt  oolyP*^ 
up  service  to  the  doelrablUty  of  hiring  them. 
One  young  Interviewee  claims  to  haveoon- 
Blderable  skill  In  operating  film  projectors, 
but  upon  answering  an  advertisement  for  a 
proJectTontot  at  a  local  theater  was  rejwted 
because  the  manager  felt  he  would  no*  be 
able  to  property  operate  a  fire  extinguisher. 
A  handicapped  girl  in  her  twentle^  a  pub- 
lic school  tmcb^  prior  to  the  on««  of  her 
dlsabUlty.  WM  unable  to  get  a  Job  in  a  local 
bank  b«au.e  she  had  "too  much  educ- 
tion." She  to  now  working  as  a  receptlontot 
for  a  locsa  medical  doctor 

A  young  cerebral  palsied  man,  given  the 
"brush-off"  whenever  Job-hunting,  was  re- 
fused employment  as  a  mall  sorter  In  the 
p^offlce  and  told  he  was  too  handicapped 
iThandle  the  work.  This  same  msjn  was 
denied  a  government  disability  P-^^'o^  °° 
the  grounds  he  was  not  sufficiently  handl- 

"^^Aa'to  the  degree  of  accommodation  that 
an  employer  should  be  expected  to  make  for 
a  minor  deficiency  in  employee  performance, 
there  Is  a  dlffwenoe  of  opinion.  The  m»Jorlty 
mtervlewwl  thou^t  that  an  employer  should 
demand  as  much  of  a  dtoabled  employee  as 
from  any  othar.  believing  that  If  a  handi- 
capped worker  U  coddled  he  will  rtacken  off_ 
Otheni  fert  that  If  ep«:Ul  consideration  U 
made  the  dtoabled  workwr  will  feel  obligated 
to  oroduoe  at  hto  maximum.  Some  also  main- 
tain that  mnrnnuomaU  should  subaldtoe  em- 
Sot«  ot  diaabled  workers  to  the  extent 
il»i  tbair  output  taUs  short  of  established 
TCoduetton  itMClanto.  It  ahould  be  noted. 
boiMMT  that  thto  latter  approach  has  the 
support  or  onJj  a  small  percentage  of  those 
IntanrWwod. 
▲ppUanoea. ^Moat  complaints  concerning 
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a-pllanees  dealt  with  the  high  cost  and  gen- 
eral lack  of  information  as  to  avaUabUlty 
Some  of  the  respondents  had  asked  their 
doctors  for  information  on  equipment  to  as- 
sist the  disabled  and  discovered  even  they 
were  largely  unaware  of  what  was  available 
and  where  It  could  be  obtained 

Worvshops.— The  majority  of  criticism 
aimed  at  workshops  was  directed  at  the  low 
rate  of  pay  and  unsultablllty  of  tasks  for  the 
marglnaUy  disabled.  The  workshops,  for  the 
moet  part,  are  not  required  by  law  to  pay 
the  minimum  wage,  which  has  led  to  charges 
of  exploitation 

Pensions  and  income  security  —The  cur- 
rent system  of  disability  allowances  came 
in  for  a  lot  of  criticism  on  two  major  fronts : 
the  difficulty  of  securing  a  pension  and  its 
inadequacy  once  secured.  Many  people  find 
it  hard  to  accept  that  children  of  well-to-do 
parents  qualify  for  the  disability  pension, 
whereas  a  disabled  housewife  whose  husband 
works  does  not  One  young  man  unsuccess- 
fully applied  for  a  pension  for  10  years  and 
finally  succeeded  the  tenth  year  by  changing 
his  doctor. 

The  present  system  of  allowing  earnings 
of  only  WS  a  month  (or  175  averaged  over 
three  months)  was  described  as  "degrad- 
ing," "encouraging  cheating."  and  "lacking 
m  all  Incentive  to  improve  one's  position." 

Oase  workers— Clooely  related  to  the  sub- 
ject of  disability  pension  to  the  attitude 
adopted  by  m*ny  case  workers  in  this  field. 
Disparaging  epithets  were  often  used  In  re- 
ferring to  suoh  personnel,  largely  by  those 
who  felt  humiliated  by  them.  In  aU  fairness 
to  the  caseworker,  it  Is  felt  that  the  system 
la  more  often  to  blame  than  its  repreoenta- 
tlves.  Quite  a  large  number  of  people  felt 
that  social  workers  dealing  with  the  disabled 
should  be  given  special  training  or  orienta- 
tion to  obtain  a  greater  understanding  ot 
their  problems. 

Public  understanding— Many  were  con- 
o«med  with  finding  ways  and  means  of  pro- 
moting a  better  public  understanding  of  the 
nee<to  of  the  disabled.  Opinions  varied  as  to 
the  extent  that  society  now  recognizee  the 
dtoabled  as  equals,  and  these  opinions  can 
often  be  cMxelated  to  the  severity  of  the 
handicap  affilotlng  the  individual  The  more 
severely  disabled  describe  public  attitudes  in 
terms  of  "being  treated  like  a  child,"  "pa- 
tronizing," and  even  "rude  " 

Tslevtolon  programs  and  films  projecting 
a  positive  attitude  towards  the  disabled  were 
mentioned  as  highly  valuable  However,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  disabled  people 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  onus  rests  with 
the  disabled  themselves  to  secure  a  favor- 
able public  image  by  their  own  example. 

Institutionalization — A  major  danger  of 
lengthy  hospitalisation  is  the  dependency 
which  may  be  developed  on  the  institutional 
environment  Iteelf.  A  case  in  point  to  that  of 
Pete,  aged  M,  a  paraplegic  as  a  result  of  a 
motorcycle  accident  At  the  time  of  the  acci- 
dent Pete  had  a  large  circle  of  friends.  In- 
cluding his  fiancee  After  a  year  of  confine- 
ment he  eventually  lost  contact  with  all  old 
friends,  including  his  fiancee  Pete  has  now 
reached  the  stage  where  the  hoepltal  Is  his 
world,  confiding  to  the  interviewer  that  the 
possibility  of  discharge  fills  him  with  dread. 
He  stated  that  he  deliberately  pretends  to  be 
making  no  progress  in  physiotherapy  treat- 
ments In  the  hope  he  will  be  retained  at  the 
hoepltal. 

The  Interviewers  were  told  this  case  was 
not  unusual  and  that  this  was  one  of  the 
dangers  Inherent  In  making  the  rehabilita- 
tion environment  so  pleasant  that  It  becomes 
a  subotltute  for  the  real  world 


tlve  anniversary — ^the  August  21  anni- 
versary of  the  IMS  Soviet  Invasion  of 
Czectaoolovakia.  It  is  especially  important 
that  we  not  forget  to  commemorate  this 
date  this  year. 

The  news  from  Czechoslovakia  con- 
tinues to  be  both  grim  and  predictable. 
The  puppet  Czechoslovakian  Govern- 
ment— a  pliable  instrument  of  the  Soviet 
regime  whose  bayonets  and  tanks  in- 
stalled it — is  continuing  th«  customary 
mixture  of  purges  and  repressions  by 
which  Socialist  goverrmients  secure 
themselves. 

August  21  will  mark  another  "Soviet 
Day  of  Shame."  It  is  a  special  pity  that 
the  Soviet  Oovemmcnt  cannot  content 
itself  tormenting  its  own  poor  subjects. 
Surely  the  Soviet  Union  could  more  prof- 
itably export  something  besides  armored 
divisions. 

The  most  unfortunate  thing  is  that 
the  Soviet  Union  may  feel  the  need  to 
try  to  impose  its  will  on  Caechoslovakia 
for  as  long  as  the  spirit  of  liboty  is 
alive  in  the  brave  and  long-suffering 
Czechoslovakian  people.  That  will  be  a 
long,  long  time. 


ANNIVERSARY  OP  SOVIET  INVASION 
OP  CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Mr.  AlliOTT.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate was  in  recess  on  a  grim  and  instnic- 


THE   NEEDS  OP  NURSING  HOME 
PATIENTS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Aging 
I  have  taken  a  special  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  nearly  1  mUMon  resldenU 
in  our  23,000  nursing  homes. 

To  be  sure,  nursing  homes  are  stiQ  very 
much  a  subject  of  controversy.  And  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  growing  and  unf  ortimate 
trend  to  criUclse  all  nursing  hoom 
under  a  blanket  Indictment. 

There  are.  I  want  to  emphasize,  some 
very  fine  nursing  homes  across  the  coun- 
try, and  I  can  state  categorically  that 
there  has  been  great  improvement  in  tbe 
last  10  years. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  serious 
problems.  Our  study  and  preoccupatkm 
with  these  problems.  I  am  afraid,  some- 
times adds  to  the  impression  that  there 
Is  nothing  positive  in  the  muring  home 

field. 

Por  example,  I  do  not  believe  most 
Americans  realize  the  full  extent  of  the 
needs  of  nursing  home  patients.  It  takes 
long  hours  and  devotion  to  provide  nurs- 
ing home  residents  with  the  kind  of  care 
that  we  would  like  to  see  given  our  loved 

In  this  regard,  the  Idaho  Health  Facil- 
ities Association  recently  held  a  meeting 
in  Coeur  d'Alene.  Idaho— bringing  to- 
gether some  of  the  Nation's  leading  ex- 
perts to  discuss  these  problems.  A  paper 
presented  at  this  meeting  by  Or.  Elsie  A. 
Oiorgi,  associate  professor  of  medicine  at 
the  University  of  California  at  Irvine,  is 
so  insightful  that  I  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.  It  provides  a  good 
account  of  the  fundamental  require- 
ments for  a  good  nursing  home. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  what  is  needed 
immediately  is  a  crash  program  to  pro- 
vide in-service  training  to  nursing  bosoe 
persoimel.  Only  with  proper  tralningcMi 
these  personnel,  no  matter  how  dedi- 
cated, come  to  gripe  with  the  problems 
of  the  Infirm  elderly. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
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a«it  to  have  Dr.  Oiorgl's  paper,  entiUed 
"^tended  Care  FaeUlttesr  Educational 
Course-Medical  Aspects."  printed  In  the 

Rscou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper 
^ras  wdered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

IXTKNDXD    CAMX    PACIUTIBS    BDTJCATIOKal. 

CotTasK — ISxmcAL  CotTasx 
(By  Esto  A.  Qlorgl.  MJJ.) 
urrmaotrcnoH 

The  valuea  of  a  society  are  determined  not 
ao  much  by  Its  scientific  achievements  as  It 
ta  hv  the  way  It  carea  for  Its  people,  aq|>eclaHy 
tjioae  who  cannot  care  for  themselves.  Thto 
ehauenge  to  particularly  pertinent  to  those 
tovolved  in  health  care,  both  profeealonal 
and  non-professional.  The  doctor  (botix 
Bhyslclan  and  dentist)  to  the  most  fortunate 
^innber  of  thto  confratwnalty.  By  vtrtua  of 
bte  education  and  training,  he  to  predoml- 
nanOy  involved  with  the  dlagnoato  and  blo- 
lodc  cure  of  acute  lllneas.  reUtively  dearly 
dSnsd  and  even  at  times  glamoroua.  Un- 
fortunately, too  often  thto  to  acoompltohed 
to  the  point  of  virtual  ne^ect  and  even  1*^ 
^  awazenew  of  the  physical  restorative  and 
parebo-eocial  and  economic  resoclallaatlon 
aqteets. 

It  to  quite  otovloua  that  the  medical  pro- 
tmHoa  in  thto  country  has  opted  for  tech- 
nical and  technologic  exoellenoe  often  to  the 
point  of  detriment  to  oommon.  every-day 
eve  of  people.  Such  thlnga  as  epidemiology. 
IffwwiinimtkMM.  antlblotlca,  superbly  akUlful 
■uxgleal  proooduraa.  and  incredibly  prcrflelent 
Mdgetry  have  oomblned  to  prokutg  the  av- 
mca  life  «*&— uxifortunately  without 
(,Metenlng  it  appreeiahly.  The  result  to  ot>- 
vtous  and  at  tlzoea  devastating.  We  are  now 
toft  with  a  predominance  of  serioua  ehronle 
Olsen  apjAiciriaie  to  about  46%  of  our  peo- 
ple—requiring over  70%  of  aU  health  oare 
MTViceB.  Thus,  the  doctors'  Kde  must  of  ne- 
utmn]  change.  Unfortunattiy,  he  (or  she) 
to  quite  Mluetant  to  acknowledge  thto  and 
•ten  more  unwilling  to  relinquish  centrallty 
to  the  other  health  dlscipUaes  much  more 
attopt  at  mi»"*g*'^  the  oare  of  the  chronical- 
ly ill. 

Our  greatest  challenge  to  to  redefine  the 
entire  gamut  of  health  care  services  towards 
a  aoie  sMialble  approach  to  the  true  needs 
of  people  with  a  common  goal— rapid  and 
optimum  functional  restoration  of  that 
patient — placing  him  central  to  our  efforts. 
Levete  of  care  must  be  baaed  on  levato  of 
need,  and  w*  muat  strive  for  quaUty  oare 
for  aU  rather  than  luxury  care  for  a  few. 
iMential  to  these  goato  to  the  redefinition 
of  the  roles  of  each  member  of  the  team.  In 
thto  configuration— especially  in  vtow  of  the 
preponderance  of  chronic  Illness — the  Kx- 
teoded  Care  Facility — its  peraonnel,  equip- 
ment, and  phlloaophlas — emerges  as  a  very 
■tgnlflcant  con^Mnent.  Regulations  as  wtil 
as  looral  impllcationB  demand  of  the  S.C  T. 
much  more  than  the  past  oozxcept  of  a  plaoe 
where  people  go  to  die  or  to  be  dtocardsd  and 
segregated  from  the  mainstream  of  living. 

Pursuant  to  tbese  Introductory  remarks. 
1  have  divided  thto  presentation  into  three 
parte  to  include  dlscvjsslon  of:  (1)  the  vari- 
ous phases  of  Ulnees  and  the  salient  features 
of  each,  parttcularly  as  associated  with  a 
clearer  definition  of  roles;  (3)  the  biologic 
and  psycho-soctol  aspects  of  chronic  lUness 
and  aging;  and  (3)  the  implications  of  all 
three  for  the  Extended  Care  Facility. 

PHAsxs  airo  eai^isirr  rxATVais  or  nxNxss  as 

BKZN    IM    I.CJ'. 

AU  phases  of  Ulnees  are  seen  in  the  E.C  JT. — 
chronic,  sub-acute,  and  acute.  Chronic  Ul- 
aess  is  of  course  predominant.  The  definition 
ot  chronic  illzMes  to  qtilte  vague  to  many  of 
us.  To  soms.  It  means  Ulnees  of  low-grade 
severity.  It  once  meant  an  Ulnees  that  lasted 
more  than  thirty  daya,  which  made  the  time 


elemeBt  Important.  A  more  pertinent  con- 
cept to  that  deflnad  by  the  World  Health 
Orgaai^^kiti  whleh  atataa  that  .  .  .  ehrtmlc 
Ulneaa  to  on*  for  which  there  to  no  cure  and 
the  patient  to  still  alive.  The  Implloatlona 
are  obvious  and  grim.  In  the  first  place,  if 
there  to  so  cure,  the  physician's  role — pre- 
dominantly tti^f^nrmtAp  aiul  curative — to  cer- 
tainly less  significant.  Secondly,  the  problems 
are  mainly  functionally  restorative  and  psy- 
cho-soclally  supportive  with  grave  economic 
Implications — aU  of  which  requires  great  skill 
and  patience. 

Under  these  conditions,  It  to  easy  to  see 
that  the  roles  of  the  ntirse,  the  sootiU  worker, 
the  physical  and  oecupatlonal  tbara{>tot,  and 
allied  prcrfeeatons  and  para-profasslons  as- 
sume prUne  slgnlfleanoe.  The  adnUntotrator 
to  equally  Important.  He  must  be  aware  of 
each  of  tbelr  functions  and  mtist  be  sup- 
portive of  them  from  every  aspect. 

In  sub-acute  Ulness.  particularly,  the 
nurses'  role  emerges  as  central  to  care.  It 
requires  predominantly  a  "laying  on  of  the 
hands"  with  frequent  dtoevission  with  the 
physlcten  as  contrasted  with  chronic  Ulness 
which  InvolTes  all  dlaelpllnes  In  a  conjoint 
effort  and  with  r^atlvely  Infrequent  discus- 
sion with  and  fewer  visits  by  the  physician. 
In  the  chronic  phase,  very  frequently  the 
social  worker  emerges  as  the  most  central 
dlseipllne,  espedaUy  when  payeho-soclal 
worker  emerges  as  the  moet  central  discipline, 
especially  irtien  peyoho-soelal  and  eomiomlc 
faetoes  predominate.  Acute  interval  Olness 
can  and  does  occur  In  the  Extended  Care 
Faeility.  AU  must  be  alerted  to  the  associ- 
ated signs  and  symptaina  aad  must  be  quick 
to  aet  if  disaster  to  to  be  served. 

'mtis.  it  to  obvloas.  that  at  various  phases, 
the  various  iltoiiliilliiss  are  central  to  asan- 
agemaat  ot  ear*  with  the  other  dlaelpltaes 
used  previously  as  consultants.  At  all  times, 
bowaver.  for  optimtnn  maaagement  of  the 
patient's  probiMns.  w*  must  be  gukled  by 
hto  or  bar  needs  rather  than  spurious,  s^f- 
esntsred  and  salf  seiilin  professional  rolee. 
Thus,  in  reality,  the  patient  beeomsa  central 
to  all  care. 

No  longer  can  we  consider  the  role  ot  the 
para-madleal  or  aneUlary  protfeeslons  as  one 
ot  "baadmaidMi"  to  the  physician  or  that 
of  the  para-profeaslonal  as  ttks  "scut-worker." 
■a^  muat  oontrlbut*  to  the  best  of  hto 
ability  and  ooafer  frequently  with  each 
other  in  a  eonjoint  «B<xt  baaed  on  the  pa- 
tient's needs  at  any  one  ttae.  Thto  to  the 
sssence  of  a  true  taam  approach. 

BIOLOOK     AITB     P«TCKO0OCXAI.     ASTVCTS     OT 

aoora  am  csaomc  n-unaa 
Figures  I  and  11  appended  to  thto  paper 
describe  the  scope  of  the  problem  with  rela- 
tion to  chronic  Ulnees  (Side  l-U)  as  weU 
as  comparison  of  Incidence  of  degenerative 
or  chronic  disease  with  other  large  cate- 
gories. It  to  very  obvious  that  chronic  or 
degenerative  Ulness  predominates.  Since  It  to 
%ian  obvious  that  the  elderly  are  most  fre- 
quently involved,  It  makes  good  swise  to 
describe  the  btologlc  aq>eets  of  aging  as  a 
framework. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  relationship  be- 
tween aging  and  disease  has  thus  far  gen- 
erated more  heat  than  light.  I  certainly 
agree.  Perhaps  the  most  significant  point  to 
make  about  the  biologic  aspects  of  aging  to 
that  aging,  of  itself,  to  not  synonymous  with 
Ulness  and  diaabUlty.  Ttie  basic  cause  of  theee 
Is  always  some  rliwease  procees  which  eon  be 
dealt  with  in  terms  of  preventive,  curative, 
and  rrtiabUitatlve  servioes.  By  and  large, 
then,  we  can  and  alwuld  dlqwnse  with  tbm 
weU-known  cliche — "What  do  you  expect  at 
your  age?" — hurled  In  answer  to  complaints 
made  by  anyone  approaching  old  age — ^whlch 
nowadays.  I'm  totd,  to  over  thirty-five.  There 
is  a  vast  difference  between  senescence, 
which  to  physiologic,  and  senUlty,  which  to 
pathologic. 

Taken  in  Its  broader  sense,  as  part  of  the 
eontinuiun  of  huaaan  growth  and  develop- 


ment, aging  can  be  defined  as  that  period 
during  which  growth  and  davetopment  have 
ceased,  but  ehaage  to  still  taking  placs. 
Barring  eatastroptale  Ulnsss,  whleli  takes 
place  at  any  age.  tboa*  ehangea  ahould  be 
gradual,  permitting  adjustment  and  adapta- 
tion towards  homeoetatie  maintenance.  There 
to  a  general  tfowtng  up— but  tbe  demands  for 
energy  and  speed  are  alee  leas.  The  reason  for 
thto  to  as  yet  obscure.  The  real  chaUeage 
is  to  maintain  optimum  balance  batweei 
these  two.  Unfortunately,  thto  cannot  be 
achieved  in  aging  If  it  has  been  neglected 
prior  to  then. 

If  it  were  passible  to  ever  make  a  slmr^le 
statement  about  any  parted  of  man's  life 
span — we  might  sum  up  the  characteristics 
of  aging  with  tbe  obaervatloB  that  there  to 
less  elasticity  and  latitude  and  more  rigidity 
and  limitation.  Thto  appUe*  not  only  to  the 
biologic,  but  to  the  psycho-social  as  wsQ.  The 
elderly  are  a  very  coaeervativ*  crowd — they 
like  what  they're  used  to— a  fact  whKA  must 
be  kept  in  mind  at  aU  timaa  in  program- 
ming  for  their   health   needs. 

In  thto  discussion.  I  would  like  to  review 
tbe  biologic  aspects  of  aging  under  two  head- 
ings, as  follows:  A.  The  more  freqtjently  oc- 
curring changes  and  their  associated  health 
problems:  and  B.  The  health  care  needs  of 
the  elderly. 
A.   Bioloffic  change*   and   associated    health 

problemt 

1    More  Frequently  Occurring  Physical  and 

Physiologic  Changee 

Loss  of  elastic  tissue  producing  such  condi- 
tions as  pulmonary  emphysema,  Ain  changee, 
loss  of  dsntition  and  hair. 

Decreased  tolerance  for  temperature  and 
other  weather. 

Decreased  tolerance  for  certain  foods. 
espedaUy  carbohydrates  and  fats. 

Decrease  tn  Immunity. 

Changes  in  vision  and  hearing. 

Altered  senaorlum — memory  for  recent 
events  impaired  and  memory  for  past  in- 
creased. 

Demlnerallaatlon  of  bone — osteoporosto. 

Destructive  changes  In  Jcdnts — osteoarthri- 
tis. 

Decreased  gastro-inteetlnal  mobility. 

DtminidMd  endocrine  function- 
Increased  rigidity  of  tbe  circulatory  system 
and  aaaoclated  decreased  capacity  for  ade- 
quate drcttlatUw.. 

Decreased  muscle  mass  and  tone. 

Decreased  energy  and  tolerance  for  exercise. 

Decreased  sexual  capacity. 

In  general,  then,  degenaratlve  o»dltlons 
predominate  and  the  mechanisms  for  bal- 
ance (homeostasto)  are  leas  effective.  There  to 
Increased  vulnerability  with  slow  response  to 
illness  and  with  slow  recuperation  after  dto- 
ruption  or  Ulness.  AU  of  thto  has  been  beautl- 
fuUy  stunmed  Mp  In  one  concise  phrase  by 
the  poet.  W.  H.  Audsn:  "So  chUdren  nm 
high  fevers  on  slight  provocation  while  the 
organs  c^  the  old  suffer  In  silence." 

By  and  large,  the  common  denominators 
for  aU  of  theee  changes  are:  decreased  blood 
supply  through  athero  and  arterioaclerosto: 
decreased  endocrine  secretion — also  very 
likely  a  function  ot  the  farmer;  and  actual 
wear  and  tear  through  use.  trauma,  and 
neglect. 

a.  There  Are  Also  Some  Oenetral  Frinciplss 
Which  Should  Be  Kept  In  Mind 

VTe  do  not  abruptly  becotne  old.  Tlie  whole 
procees  ot  human  growth  and  dsfelopaisnt  to 
a  continuum  and  thai*  to  a  btetaglo  and  psy- 
chosocial eumulattv*  eOeot.  Thus,  neglect  tn 
the  pr*-gerlatrte  years  takss  its  toU  in  later 
years. 

There  ars  individual  dlfEHwncas.  It  to  very 
true  that  "gattlng"  old  to  universal,  but  bow 
w*  "grow"  old  to  very  peraonal. 

There  are  class,  cultural,  and  econotnte  fao- 
tors  involved  wtth  attltuda  towards  ha^th. 
Health  h^  different  msswing  for  dUMteut 
people.  To  the  poor.  It  aaay  mean  tbe  abeenoe 
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of  "'~—  or  •▼«!  ]iMt  th«  t»Mwao»  of  p»ln. 
TJwy  m»y  p»«ent  fw  care  only  when  Jt 
Iturt*— too  o(ft«n  when  «»•  oonditton  la  Ir- 
TeT««lble.  The  Ufe  etylee  erf  people  muet  be 
underetwod  If  we  we  to  be  of  re»l  help. 
3.  AeaocUted  Be*lth  Problems 
Some  of  iba  be*lth  problexna  of  specie 
concern  In  eglng  ere  thoee  which  ere  naelnly 
reeponsible  for  treneformetlon  of  the  well 
Aged  into  the  •Ick  end  disabled  aged.  Theee 

Cenoer. — Older  petlenU  ere  more  Ukely 
to  have  cancer  than  younger  onee.  For  exam- 
ple, lung  cancer  la  becoming  or  U  now  the 
moat  frequent  malignancy;  carcinoma  of  the 
breeat  la  particularly  important  In  women; 
proatate  cancer  la  »ery  frequent  In  men;  In- 
volvement of  the  gaatrolnteetlnal  tract  la  im- 
portant In  all  older  people. 

Oenerally.  the  malignancy  seen  In  older 
pattenta  la  the  reeult  of  pathologic  atatca  that 
may  have  been  active  for  aa  long  aa  ao 
jmn.  and  a  program  for  early  detection  of 
malignancy  muat  be  encouraged  beginning  In 
the  pre-gertatrtc  yean. 

Cardlovaacular  diaeaaes 
Easentlal  Hypertenalon.— This  Is  charac- 
terized by  Increased  peripheral  resistance 
and  elevation  of  both  the  diastolic  and  sys- 
tolic blood  pressure,  and  It  Is  a  dangerous 
concomitant  of  the  tendency  to  hypene- 
actlon — to  tenalona.  However,  drug  therapy 
la  aometlmee  effective,  with  apecUl  care  given 
to  reducing  the  preaaure  gradually  so  as  to 
prevent  Inaufllclency  In  the  central  nervous 
system  or  renal  blood  flow.  Alao.  there  Is  a 
great  need  for  programming  life  styles  to- 
wards decreaae  of  tension  states. 

Diastolic  Hypertenalon. — This  must  be 
distinguished  from  the  more  conunon  arterl- 
oeclerotlc  hypertension  (systolic  hyperten- 
sion) which  la  less  amenable  to  antl-spaa- 
modlc  treatment,  which  should  not  be  used. 
Atheroecleroels  and  ArterloacleroelB. — This 
la  perhaps  the  moat  significant  condition  in 
the  aging  because  of  its  progressive  action 
in  the  arter^  of  the  heart  and  brain,  and 
because  It  la  seen  most  frequently.  Progress 
in  dlagnoeis  and  treatment  of  this  condition 
will  make  a  great  dent  In  general  morbidity 
and  mortality  rates  among  the  aged.  How- 
ever, arterloeclerosia  Is  neither  inevitable 
nor  Irreveralble,  and  some  of  It  la  prevent- 
able. Proper  medical  supervision  and  rc- 
aponslblUty  by  the  patient  for  activity 
and  diet  patterns  are  the  Inter-related  and 
indispensable  foundations  for  effective  medi- 
cal management  in  the  prevention  and  treat- 
ment of  this  condition. 

Cerebral  Thrombosis. — The  discovery  of 
the  pnH>tiyIaxl8  for  this  vaacular  condition  la 
one  of  the  major  objectives  of  medical  re- 
search. If  we  cannot  do  too  much  at  this 
point  In  the  way  of  prevention,  at  least  when 
It  strikes  we  can  avoid  many  of  Its  disabili- 
ties by  aggreEalve  treatment  during  the  acute 
condition  and  a  vigorous  rehabilitation 
program. 

Peripheral  Vascular  Disease. — It  is  gen- 
erally recommended  that  individuals  with 
thia  condition  eliminate  smoking.  Also,  that 
they  be  partlcxilarly  careful  about  proper 
hygiene   and   care   of   ertremlties. 

Diaeaaee  of  the  Endocrine  Glands. — These 
glands  may  function  inadequately,  but  the 
patient  can  live  with  the  condition  as  long 
as  they  do  not  fall  completely.  However, 
endocrine  functton  has  a  algriHlcant  effect 
on  otber  condltkma,  and  baa  a  great  impact 
on  normal  funsttanlng  and  every-day  aotlV' 
Ittee.  Coxtalter,  for  example,  the  eflecU  of 
thyroid  or  adreno-oortical  InauAclaney,  the 
problema  following  menopauae,  or  diabetes. 
AU  of  theaa— Including  the  manopauae — 
can  be  treated.  Seplaoement  hormone  ther- 
apy In  women  la  now  conceded  by  most  au- 
ttaorttlaa  to  be  o<  proven  Talue. 

Obeattr-— TlM  patient  abouM  be  aware  of 
tlM  bannful  oonaeqnences  of  overweight.  He 
alwuld  be  helped  In  any  aeoesaary  readjust- 
ment of  caloric  Intake  and  food  habits. 
Where  neceeaary.  there  should  be  Inatltuted 


a  weight  reduction  program,  which  to  the 
caae  of  the  aged  muat  be  rlgoroua,  although 
not   draatic,   to   achieve   algnlflcant   weight 

Muscmloekeletal  Dlaeaae.— MuactOar  Inauf- 
flclency  cauaee  very  common  dlsablUtlee 
which  are  uaually  preventable  and  which 
can  be  corrected.  Oenerally  apeaking,  inauf- 
flclent  attentVon  U  given  by  both  physician 
and  patient  to  the  patient's  potential  for 
phyaical  training  and  postural  exercise.  Too 
often  both  practitioner  and  patient  under- 
estimate the  elderly  patients  capacity  and 
need  for  regiUated,  but  regular,  exercise.  The 
effect  on  bone  la  particularly  important.  En- 
docrine changes  cause  a  deficiency  In  the 
protein  matrix  which  leads  to  inadequate  In- 
corporation of  calcium  and  phosphorous. 
ThIa  condition  is  known  as  oeteoporoeis.  Lack 
of  exercise  further  complicates  this  condition 
since  inactivity  contributes  to  loss  of  cal- 
cium In  the  bones. 

B.  Some  specific  health,  care  service  require- 
ments of  the  elderly  arid  chronically  Ul 
Accident  Prevention. — The  rlak  of  acci- 
denta  among  the  elderly  Is  Increased  by  such 
general  physical  changes  as  Impaired  vision 
and  hearing,  loea  of  sense  of  smell,  and  slow- 
er reflexea.  Older  persona  should  be  aware  of 
thoee  changes.  They  ahould  be  conscious 
of  their  poeelble  effects  and  be  aware  of  their 
own  specific  limitations.  Healthy  older  adulU 
need  not  limit  their  activities  because  of  the 
higher  Incidence  of  accidents  among  the 
aged.  Nevertheleea,  knowledge  as  to  how  and 
where  accidents  occur  and  awareness  of  one's 
phyaical  and  enaotional  state  can  cut  down 
the  Incidence  and  dangers  of  aocldenta. 

Prevention  of  Exposure  to  Exceeaes  In 
Climate. — ^Extreme  heat  (which  upeeta  nor- 
mal fluid  and  mineral  balance) ;  extreme  cold 
(which  causee  narrowing  of  blood  veeaela 
and  may  therefore  put  a  greater  strain  on 
the  heart  i ;  extreme  dampness  ( with  its 
higher  incidence  of  upper  respiratory  infec- 
tions): over-exposure  to  sun,  heavy  winds 
or  any  other  extreme  of  weather. 

Maintenance  of  Good  Appearance. — Good 
appearance  can  booet  and  maintain  one's 
morale  and  self-image.  Therefore,  the  elderly 
should  be  encouraged  to  take  pride  in  their 
dress  and  appearance. 

Mobility. — Whether  it  takes  the  form  of 
walking,  driving,  or  the  use  of  public  trans- 
portation, mobility — the  abUlty  to  get 
about — la  baalcally  Important  to  the  older 
adult's  independence  and  feelings  of  self- 
esteem,  and  It  has  a  very  direct  bearing  on  his 
physical  health.  MoblUty  Is  essential  to  the 
business  of  dally  living — shopping,  vUltlng  a 
clinic,  or  one's  physician,  taking  care  of  one's 
business  and  other  activities.  Mobility  Is 
essential  to  maintaining  one's  relationships 
with  family  and  friends.  Mobility  makes  pos- 
sible new  interests  and  activities  and  there- 
fore adds  zest  to  living. 

Drugs  and  Medicines. — Careful  Instruc- 
tions as  to  use.  Avoid  8eU-dlagnc>sl3,  self- 
medication,  and  cross-medicine.  (The  elder- 
ly often  prescribe  for  themselves  and  for 
each  other.) 

Discard  old  medicines. 
Clear  labeling  of  all  medicines. 
The   health  practitioner    (all   disciplines) 
must  be  aware  of  the  side  effects  of  medi- 
cation. 

Housing. — The  familiar  surrounding  is  im- 
portant to  the  elderly.  Too  often  we  Insist 
they  move  to  be  near  married  children.  This 
often  results  in  their  leaving  home  and 
friends  to  live  in  single  room  furnished 
apartments  which  result  In  depression  and 
disengagement.  This  la  a  very  individual 
thing,  and  the  wishes  of  the  elderly  must  be 
respected.  Too  often  we  treat  ourselves,  rath- 
er than  them. 

Maintenance  of  Family  Role. — Thla  la  a 
major  factor  in  emotional  well-being  of  the 
aging.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  pro- 
mote a  meaningful  relationship  with  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren,  especially  with  the 
loss  of  spouse. 


Pood.  Nutrition  and  aatlng.— If  food  habtta 
bave  basn  taaloally  aoond.  Itttls  change  k 
nceeaaary  axoept  an  undsratandlag  that  dl- 
geetlve  prooeaaee  alow  down  and  meal  slae  and 
spacing  muat  be  adjuated.  Caloric  Intake 
should  be  cut  down  to  a  level  consistent  with 
the  degree  of  activity.  Fasting  or  drastic  diet- 
ing Is  very  poor.  Sonte  of  the  foods  dlScult 
to  digest  are  those  that  are  fried,  highly 
seasoned,  contain  large  amounts  of  fats  and 
carbohydratee,  gravies  and  heavy  sauces,  and 
some  raw  fruits  and  vegetables.  A  sudden 
and  persistent  loss  of  appetite  should  re- 
ceive prompt  and  ocmplete  medical  atten- 
tion. Eating  alone  ahould  be  avoided.  Every 
effort  ahould  be  made  to  maintain  eating  aa 
a  social  oecaalon. 

Complete  Health  Inauranoe  Coverage.— 
It  haa  been  eatlmated  that  Medicare  Plan  A 
covers  oiUy  about  40%  ot  health  care  blUa; 
and  Plan  A  plus  Plan  B.  only  about  60%. 
There  la  great  need  for  supplemental  and 
oataatrophic  Ulneaa  coverage.  It  la  unfor- 
tunate that  Income  ia  at  Ita  lowaat  at  a  time 
when  health  care  needa  are  greataat  and 
moet  costly. 

Maintenance  of  Work  Bole. — Thla  was 
beautifully  expreaaed  by  Ethel  Bhanaa  aa 
follows:  "In  our  aodety  a  man's  employment 
to  not  only  a  means  of  making  a  living,  his 
occupation  in  itself  is  a  social  role,  and  em- 
ployment in  and  of  Itself  can  asatue  bis 
social  status."  In  general,  people  are  happiest 
in  our  work  oriented  society  If  they  are  able 
to  continue  at  their  Jobs  ac  long  as  poaalble. 
Here.  I  would  like  to  Introduce  tha  concept 
of  a  "aecond  Job"  after  retirement.  Why  not 
train  for  thla  In  the  pre-retirement  years? 
The  aging  oould  very  easily  be  trained  aa 
aldea  In  the  human  aerrloea.  especially  in 
health  and  education — the  aerloualy  under- 
manned flclda.  Here,  also,  we  muat  recog- 
nize the  need  for  aoma  changee  In  our  re- 
tirement rulea.  It  la  aenseleaa  to  preaerve  the 
concept  of  enforced  retirement  at  65  In  Um 
presence  of  an  increasing  life  span.  Man  U 
living  more  and  more  of  hto  yeara  In  retire- 
ment— aufferlng  from  "retirement  rot" — often 
unnecessary.  Thla,  too,  la  very  Individual  and 
personal.  There  are  aome  who  prefer  Maura 
and  the  rocking  chair.  Their  choice  shoaM 
be  respected. 

Progranunlng  for  Leisure. — Satiafylng  and 
constructive  uae  of  leiaure  time  ia  a  key  fac- 
tor in  the  morale  and  aelf-lmage  of  the  aging 
Individual.  Where  anch  use  of  leiaure  time 
also  Involves  aome  aporta  activity  and  exer- 
cise, It  becomea  an  Important  contributory 
factor  to  promoting  and  maintaining  physical 
health.  In  general,  ttjere  ia  a  very  strong 
relationship  between  good  health  and  active 
living  which  ahould  carry  over  from  one's 
working  days  to  retirement:  the  meaningful 
and  satiafylng  use  of  letoure  la  the  means  by 
which  thia  carry-over  can  be  achieved. 

Mental  Hygiene. — The  first  rule  of  mental 
hygiene  is  to  keep  open  the  channels  at 
communication  with  one's  surroundings. 
However,  some  reminiscing  Is  also  necessary. 
The  pattern  of  "Ufe  review"  and  reminis- 
cence Is  prevalent  among  the  aging  and 
should  not  be  construed  aa  abnormal.  It  la 
neoeaaary  for  the  attalnihent  of  candor, 
serenity,  and  wladcwa. 
Encourage  Good  Personal  Health  Habits 
Eye  Hygiene. — Regular  eye  examinations; 
prompt  medical  attention  to  eye  Injuries  and 
infiammations;  good  light  for  reading  and 
working. 

Care  of  the  Feet.— Too  often,  neglected 
foot  problems  can  cause  the  aging  to  be- 
come homebound  prematurely  and  unnecee- 
sarlly. 

Hearing.— Should  be  checked  In  annual 
examinations.  Hearing  aids  should  be  en- 
couraged when  needed.  Deafness  tends  to 
laolate  the  elderly. 

Physical  Activity  and  Eaerolae. — Should 
be  maintained  and  encouraged.  It  contrib- 
utes to  general  muscle  tons.  Including  the 
heart  and  clrciUation.  Insofar  as  possible, 
continuation  erf  accustomed  physical  actlvi- 
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tiM  should  be  encouraged  with  some  modi- 
flettlon  of  pace  and  quantity. 

^mtep The  amount  raqttlred  varlea  great- 

iT   In  general,  it  ia  carried  over  from  the 
middle  years.  It  U  a  mistaken  notion  that 

the  elderly  require  leaa  aleep.  

cut  of  Teeth.— Teeth  can  remain  in  good 
-nnditlon  throughout  lUe  U  they  receive 
MMMr  care.  Certainly  Inadequate  teeth 
2ould  be  corrected.  They  are  vital  to  good 

nutrition.  ^    ^    .  „ 

Sexual  Needa.— Sexual  needa  and  deelree 
^  not  undergo  an  abrupt  change  with  ad- 
vancing years.  The  sex  organa  change  more 
than  doea  the  indlvldual'a  sexual  needa.  The 
capacity  for  reproduction  ebbs  more  rapidly 
thM  does  the  strength  of  the  sexual  deaire; 
Kid  when  the  latter  does  change  abrupUy,  It 
U  generaUy  symptomatic  of  some  psycholog- 
ical factors  in  the  Individual.  Erich  Fromm's 
rtatement  should  be  remembered  here.  He 
intimated  that  sexual  deelree  and  prowess 
take  origin  "from  the  head  up." 

Society,  including  the  aged  themselves. 
Jack  general  understanding  of  the  aexual 
urgea  capacltlee,  and  expreaaion  in  older 
people.  Social  conditioning  la  a  particularly 
jmrxitant  factor  In  the  sexual  attitudes  and 
practices  of  older  persona— with  women, 
more  than  men— dominated  by  social  custom 
and  restraints  in  early  and  later  life.  How- 
ever, here  again,  the  individual's  history 
largely  conditions  his  sexual  pattern  and 
attitudes.  Those  who  have  not  undergone 
any  particular  complication  cw  difficulty  in 
a  life  of  sexual  and  other  relatlonshipe  do 
not  experience  new  problems  in  aging. 

According  to  Kinaey,  80%-86%  of  married 
oouplee  between  «0  and  68.  and  70%  of  thoee 
between  66  and  70  years  of  age  engage  in 
■exual  mtercourse.  Fifty  per  cent  at  men 
retain  their  potency  after  70.  There  ia  alao, 
according  to  Kinaey,  UtUe  decreaae  In  aexual 
dsaire  by  women  after  menopauae.  Removal 
of  the  uterus  and  ovaries  doea  not  decrease 
the  sexual  desire  and  capabllltiea. 

Sexual  activity  haa  little  or  no  effect  on 
the  general  health  of  average  aged  In- 
dividuals. It  may  involve  greater  exertion 
for  the  male  than  for  the  female,  since  it  is 
more  of  a  strain  on  the  heart  and  arteries  of 
the  male,  though  not  dangerous  for  the 
healthy  persoiL 

Protective  Services. — Too  often,  the  aging 
are  the  vlctlma  of  schemers  who  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  anxietlee  and  dimlnlahed 
capability  for  understanding.  They  need  an 
advocate — one  whom  they  can  consult  before 
signing  agreements  and  contracts. 

AU  of  these  health  care  requirements  are 
to  be  kept  In  mind  with  relation  to  the  E.O  J. 
patient.  All  may  not  be  pertinent  during  the 
patient's  stay  in  the  E.C  J.,  but  they  become 
applicable  on  discharge  and  should  be  con- 
sidered in  designing  the  treatment  and  dis- 
charge plan. 
rvrmxa  ncpiicA'noire  roa.  the  xxTkin»B  caaa 

FACILITT 

Theee  come  chiefly  under  five  headings: 
<1)  recognition  of  effect  of  decreased  toler- 
ance and  homeoetatic  potential;  (2)  aware- 
ness of  individuality:  (3)  the  patient's  need 
for  a  role  if  we  are  to  avoid  disengagement; 
(4)  need  for  clearer  definition  of  central  and 
team  roles  of  personnel;  and  (5)  need  for  an 
ongoing  treatment  aiKl  referral  plan. 

(1)  Decreased  Tolerance  and  HomeoeUtlc 
Potential:  Thla  la  particularly  significant 
when  acute  interval  illness  occurs.  The  el- 
derly may  not  react  with  fever  or  even 
elevated  white  blood  count.  A  change  In  his 
appearance  or  attitude  ahould  be  sufficient 
to  alert  the  staff  to  investigate  thc^roughly. 
Intolerance  fOr  changes  in  temperature  and 
for  carbohydrate  and  fat  must  be  of  prime 
consideration. 

(3)  Awareness  of  Individuality:  This  Is  of 
prime  hnportanoe  In  programing.  There  are 
no  blueprlnta  for  thla.  No  cne  type  of  occu- 
pation or  recraatloa  can  be  applied  generally. 
Ufe  Btyles  must  be  ccnsldered.  These  in- 
eluds  racial,  ethnle,  and  individual  eonaid- 


erationa.  It  U  moat  Important  to  remember 
that  the  elderly  diallke  cbanfB.  Th«y  Uke 
what  they're  uaed  to.  Tlie  more  fact  of  In- 
clualon  of  awns  of  thalr  personal  bolonc- 
inga— plcturea.  favorite  ohalra,  amaU  tables, 
etc.— can  ap^  the  difference  between  auc- 
oeaa  and  faUore  In  therapy. 

(3)  Need  for  a  Role:  The  disengagement 
of  the  patient  can  beoome  pronounced  and 
extremely  pathologic  once  he  la  confined  to 
an  extended  care  faclUty.  He  ahould  be  en- 
couraged to  take  aa  active  a  part  aa  poaalble 
in  hla  own  management  and  the  manage- 
ment of  others.  His  contacts  with  thoee  out- 
alde  muat  alao  be  promoted. 

A  therapeutic  commtinlty  approach  U  very 
helpful.  Self-governing  commltteea  are  of 
proven  value  in  thia  respect.  Aaaignment  of 
choree  for  self -management  la  alao  very  good. 
All  of  thia  requlrea  Imagination  and  en- 
thusiaam  on  the  par*  of  the  atafl. 

I  have  often  felt  how  good  it  would  be  if 
we  could  arrange  for  vocational  programs- 
such  things  aa  bring  In  "homework"  for  com- 
oenaatlon.  There  are  many  In-houae  aaalst- 
inoe  programs  which  the  elderly  and  chroni- 
cally lU  can  accomplish.  All  of  theee  should 
be  encouraged. 

How  good  It  wotUd  be  If  an  area  of  the 
B  C.F  could  be  set  aside  as  a  day  child  care 
center  using  the  paUenta  in  the  role  of  cus- 
todiana  and  even  teachers  and  recreatton- 
iata  There  U  a  very  definite  c«npatlblllty 
between  the  chUd  and  the  grandparent 
figure  Thia  would  help  the  child,  the  busy 
HMjther.  and  the  chronicaUy  111  not  only  from 
the  standpoint  of  role  and  vaUdatlon  through 
Ubor,  but  also  as  a  so\irce  of  Income. 

(4)  Definition  of  Central  and  Team  Roles: 
Tivia  must  be  accorded  much  more  than 
Up  aervlce.  There  ahould  be  frequent  dls- 
cuaslon  promoting  these  concepts  aa  policy. 
The  administrator  ia  the  most  likely  member 
to  undertake  thla  function.  He  cannot  and 
muat  not  be  laolated  In  his  office  cubicle^  Too 
often  hla  chief  concerns  are  related  to  busi- 
neas  and  fiscal  managerial  problema.  He  must 
lead  in  deaigning  programa  of  value  to  au. 
(6)  On-golng  Treatment  and  Bef«mU 
Plan:  -n^e  care  of  the  patient  doea  not  begin 
with  entrance  into  the  E.C  J.  »•»"»*';.?**•" 
end  with  dlacharge  from  «ie  facility  oi 
prtme  importance  U  the  ertabUahmsnt  of 
basic  requlrementa  prior  to  transfer  into  the 
EC  J.  A  complete  deecrlptlon  of  the 
patient'B  status  Indudlng  historical,  phyalo- 
ioKlc,  and  biochemical  aapecta  aa  weU  aa 
oSer  diagnostic  and  treatment  reports 
should  acooavany  him.  To  often  the  patient 
is  relegated  to  the  role  of  chronic  illneaa 
without  proper  evaluation.  We  ahould  be 
particularly  auspicious  of  the  term  "chronic 
brain  syndrome"  and  ahould  insist  that  thla 
be  foUowed  by  the  worda  "aeoondary  to  — . 
TOO  often  there  ia  a  totally  or  r^Uvely 
curable  condition  underlying  thla  auch  as 
congestive  heart  faUure,  pernicious  anemia, 
surglcaUy  amenable  partially  occluded  vee- 
sela.  medication  abuee  (iatrogenic),  and 
even  brain  tumor.  There  are  many  more,  to 
be  sure.  I  am  certain  you  also  reoaU  in- 
stances of  this  type.  A  very  productive  and 
simple  approach  would  be  to  refer  to  the 
PJ3  B.  or  the  A.M.A.  Manual  of  Pharmaceu- 
ticals, reviewing  the  aide  effect  of  the  medi- 
cations the  patient  is  on— eepeclaUy  if  and 
when  his  condition  changes  or  he  la  exhibit- 
ing bl«arre  behavior  or  ia  out  of  contact. 

There  ahould  be  frequent  dlacuaslon  by 
the  team  of  an  on-golng  treatment  and  re- 
ferral plan  to  include  discharge  jdans.  The 
latter  particularly  ahould  not  be  conaldered 
preclpitoualy  and  hurriedly  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. The  physician  ahould  be  Included  in 
these  If  he  cannot  be  preeent,  a  conference 
telephone  ia  a  good  method  to  inaure  hla 
participation.  He  can  be  telephoned  at  hla 
oSioe  when  his  patient  ia  being  diacuased. 
The  patient  and  hla  family  or  auxTocate 
famUy  members  responalble  for  him  must 
alao  be  brought  into  the  picture.  The  ulU- 
mate   goal   ahould   be   restoration   and   re- 


,ftfifrllF»ttn«>  nguxe  111  dssfrthsa  this  proe- 
sss«rapbloaUy(aUds).  ^      ^      .  .      , 

•nMSS  are  ncas  of  the  chief  and  minimal 
lequlrsmanU  tor  a  good  BXI.P.  program.  Far 
from  ••pie  In  the  *y.-  they  can  certainly  be 
aehlevod.  It  manly  rsqnlroa  a  mtte  less  em- 
phaais  on  the  pattenta'  health  Insurance 
latitudes  and  llmltaiUons  and  a  Itttle  more 
on  what  are  hla  needa  towarda  optimum 
restoration  and  resoctallsatton. 

Although  It  la  very  true  that  there  are  ob- 
■tadea  to  achievement  at  a  (ood  program, 
it  la  equally  true  that  if  we  oontlnus  to  eom- 
placently  aocq>t  the  status  quo,  we  are  guilty 
of  "hiding  behind  the  Instttutton  and  the 
regulatkuM" — ^wbleh  U  nothing  more  than 
an  evasion  of  rasponalblltty.  Many  Improre- 
menta  are  posslbls.  even  under  the  preeent 
structure.  We  simply  must  do  bettsr  all 
around.  We  must  Idsntlfy  unnnet  needs  and 
do  everything  posalble  to  change  the  provi- 
sions or  Inadequaclea  which  interfere  with 
addreealng  those  needa.  This  la  our  true  chal- 
lenge aa  health  profeeakinals  and  practi- 
tloneia.  In  thla  context,  later  thla  afternoon 
we  will  conaUler  the  deterrenta  and  then 
attempt  aome  reoommendatlona  to  ovenxune 
thoee  deterrenta. 


LOCAL.  TRANSTT  COMPAMIES  AKD 
8CHCX3L  BUS  SAFETY 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  some- 
time I  have  expressed  concern  that  the 
Departmmt  of  Transportation  was  not 
realistically  evaluating  the  prohtems  of 
local  transit  companies,  which  tran^iort 
schoolchlldrai.  aa  regulatbuis  concern- 
ing schoolbus  safety  are  propounded. 

I  have  received  copies  of  letters  by 
George  P.  Pellisster,  general  manager  of 
Holyoke  Street  Railway  Co.,  in  Hdlyoke. 
liaas.,  to  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Scheuer,  of  the 
American  Transit  Association,  and  to 
Secretary  of  Transportation  John  Volpe. 
Also  included  is  a  letter  from  Amalga- 
mated Transit  Union,  division  637.  to 
John  Volpe.  These  letters  set  out,  in 
specific  terms,  the  case  I  attempted  to 
wpnfc»  in  behalf  of  those  transportation 
operators  in  the  school  transportation 
business.  They  are  most  impressive  and  I 
believe  they  should  be  read  by  all  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  officials  con- 
cerned With  the  problem.  For  that  reason, 
I  uk  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcou. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

HOLTOU  Stmar  Ran. war  Co.. 
1/otyofce,  Ha»*..  August  7. 1972. 
Mr.  Hr*"*"  J.  ScBxusa, 
American  TrmnMt  A—ociation, 

WashttHfto^.  O.C. 

Daaa  Ma.  BcHScrxa:  In  reference  to  the 
Highway  Safety  Program  Standard  No.  17,  it 
ai^Mara  that  Tranalt  Oompanlea  will  become 
the  victims  of  iHrTir""^**""  If  the  uniform 
standard  U  adapted  for  state  highway  pro- 
grams. The  experts,  in  order  to  add  greater 
^n^phimia,  use  phraess  auch  aa  "pracloua 
cargo "  when  refenlng  to  the  tranaportatlon 
of  achool  children.  The  transit  mmpantsa 
feel  that  all  todlvlduato  tranaported  mclud- 
ing  the  driver  faU  under  this  aame  daocrlp- 
tlon  and  our  goal  Is  always  the  aame— no  ac- 
cidents—therefore  no  deatha  nor  injurlea. 
To  reach  a  fair  and  honest  appraisal  In  for- 
mulating kafety  standards  the  following  cri- 
teria ahould  be  oonslrtered: 

That  transit  type  bases,  rsgardlsss  oT  age, 
are  structuiany  strongar;  haavler  tn  weight 
•nd  have  wkter  aides  than  ttts  "TeUow  B^ool 
Buses", — thus  they  withstand  shook  froan 
Inqtact  bettor  and  with  laaa  damage  to  the 
vehicle  whbAi  In  turn  meana  laaa  ssrloua  In- 
juries to  the  occupants.  With  wider  alalea  the 
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oocupanu  cab  be  evacuated  from  the  vehicle 
more  quickly.  Thle  fact  U  wry  Important 
whan  fire  eaguUe  the  rehlcle  anar  a  eoUlaton. 
Traiialt  buaea  operate  on  the  more  eafe  IMeeel 

fuel.  .     ,„., 

TranBlt  Con^janlee  maintain  shop  faoiutJaa 
■o  that  repalra.  malntenaxioe,  and  inapectlona 
of  Tehlclea  are  done  in  a  more  ayitematlc 
manner.  ^ 

Moet  transit  Tehlclea  are  garaged  in  heated 
buildtoge.  conaequently  they  are  In  better 
operating  otmdltlon  In  the  winter  months 
ihan  Tehlclea  stored  ontalde. 

Transit  type  buses  proTlde  better  vision  for 
the  driver  In  the  area  immediately  In  front 
of  the  bus  aa  the  engine  la  In  the  rear.  This 
feature  of  daaign  also  adda  greater  protection 
if  and  when  the  Tehlcle  U  struck  m  the  rear. 

Transtt  Ocanpanles  conduct  safety  meet- 
ings periodically  to  provide  the  operator 
with  the  beat  available  information  concern- 
ing highway  safety  and  to  reTiew  the  drlv- 
ing  records  of  aU  peraonnel.  These  meetings 
tend  to  serve  as  a  remtoder  that  there  can 
be  no  lalazlng  In  proTldlng  safe  tranaporu- 

tkm. 

Regarding  the  request  for  comments  con- 
cerning Standard  17.  the  following  factual 
Information  should  be  considered  by  all  In- 
terested parties  when  promulKatlng  Ideas 
and  standards  relative  to  school  bus  trans- 
portation : 

school  bus  transportation  la  the  safest 
mode  of  traraportatlou  In  the  United  States 
based  on  the  number  of  persons  transported 
dally.  Proportionately,  more  children  are 
kilted  or  injured  whUe  walking  to  and  from 

scbocri 

About  sixty  percent  of  the  fatalities 
charged  to  school  busing  occur  ouUlde  the 
vehicles  and  not  related  to  the  actual  opera- 
tion of  the  school  bus.  It  la  In  this  area  that 
•  concerted  effort  should  be  made  to  reduce 
accidents. 

Color  of  the  vehicle  has  not  been  the  cause 
of  mow  aceldanta  Involving  school  bus  trans- 
portation as  indicated  by  the  Safety  Record 
compUed  by  tranatt  companies  wbUe  per- 
tormlng  thla  service.  Their  vehicles  are  gen- 
erally driven  by  full  time  expertonced  opera- 
tors who  earn  their  livelihood  by  providing 
safe  tranaportatlon.  Good  driving  hablU  are 
acquired  by  the  hours  spent  In  operating 
over  the  streets  and  highways  with  aU  the 
haaards  that  traffic  presents. 

Buses  tiAnsporttng  achool  children  should 
be  dealgned  with  alatea  aa  wide  aa  tranatt 
boaea  to  permit  safer  and  faster  Ingrees  and 
egraaa.  It  would  also  provide  more  comfort 
for  the  older  chUdren  by  eliminating  the 
practice  that  allowa  three  to  a  seat  based 
on  the  antiquated  rule  of  thirteen  Inches  of 
seating  space  per  pupU. 

During  the  school  year  commencing  Sep- 
tember 1671  and  ending  June  1973,  the  Hol- 
yoke  Street  Railway  Company  transported 
approximately  eight  thousand  school  chil- 
dren dally,  to  and  from  school,  using  fifty 
seven  buaes  and  operating  about  fifty  percent 
along  franchlaed  routea.  The  ooet  performing 
thla  servloe  amounted  to  an  average  of  about 
thi«e  dollars  per  student.  Reimbursement  to 
the  oltiea  Involved  amounted  to  about  sev- 
enty-five percent,  as  State  Statute  provides 
that  additional  reimbureement  wUl  be 
granted  to  tb«  eftlea  If  a  cotmnoB  carrier 
performa  the  service.  Thla  law  was  placed 
in  effect  to  help  maintain  public  transporta- 
tion. 

Over  flfty  percent  of  the  gross  revenue  of 
our  oompany  U  attributed  to  providing  school 
bua  tranaportatlon.  Without  this  source  of 
revenue,  w«  would  be  unable  to  continue 
opeimtlona. 

During  the  school  year,  three  studanU  re- 
ported minor  Injurisa  and  the  total  of  the 
cUOoM  ammirt-r*  to  leaa  thaa  aavanty  five 
dollars 

AttMtMd  to  tlkla  letter  ara  copiaa  of  lattera 
aent  to  ttaa  iierwm*Mt  Jobn  A.  Votpe  laat  yaar 
■aktac  bM  oooaMarattoii  In  allovtnc  tranatt 


carrleia  to  be  exempt  from  part  of  Standard 
17  requirementa. 

I  hope  that  ail  of  thU  Information  will  be 
of  acxme  help  in  preventing  the  acceptance 
of  the  arbitrary  sectiona  tliat  thla  Standard 
17  contains.  I  am  sending  copies  to  Senator 
Gordon  AUott  of  Colorado,  as  be  appears  to 
favor  transit  companlee  In  thU  Issue. 
Very  truly  youra, 

OaoKCE  F.  PiLLisaixa. 

General  Manager 


HOLYOKE  STBErr  RAtLWAY  Co.. 

Holyoke.  Mas)..  August  23. 1971. 
Hon.  John  A.  Vou'E. 
Secretary  of  Transportation, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DiAX  Sb:  The  Holyoke  Street  RaUway 
Company,  a  common  carrier  In  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  doing 
business  as  a  local  transit  company  for  more 
than  eighty  years,  desires  to  state  its  ob- 
jections to  the  recommendations  hi  the  High- 
way Safety  Program  Standard  No.  17  that 
would  eliminate  the  transit  Industry  from  the 
school  bus  business. 

The  Transit  Industry  has  and  will  continue 
to  perform  the  various  segments  of  trans- 
portation which  include  school  busing  effi- 
ciently safely  and  at  a  lower  cost  through 
consolidation  rather  than  by  division  of  the 
services.  We  are  equipped  to  handle  the  de- 
mands of  transportation  without  additional 
costs  as  we  are  able  to  use  our  equipment 
more  effectively. 

Transit  buses  are  considered  safer  becau.se 
of  their  better  couaUuctloa,  wider  aisles  for 
ease  In  Ingress  and  egress  and  must  operate 
with  a  more  safe  dlesel  fuel.  They  are  ma!n- 
Ulued  by  full  time  qualified  mechanics  aifl 
are  operated  by  full  time  drivers,  many  of 
whom  have  more  than  twenty  years  of  experi- 
ence for  which  there  Is  no  substitute.  We 
operate  generaUy  on  city  streets  at  relatively 
lower  speeds  and  not  on  State  and  Federal 
Highways  where  higher  speeds  have  to  be 
maintained  because  of  the  faster  moving 
traffic  with  its  resulting  hazards.  It  Is  for 
this  reason  alone  that  we  contend  that  op- 
erating standards  should  not  be  country  or 
state  wide,  but  rather  for  given  areas  because 
of  the  differences  In  operating  conditions.  In 
fact  local  school  boards  have  the  power  to 
determine  the  requirements  necessary  for 
safe  transportation  and  the  decision  should 
be  left  to  them. 

As   a   former  Governor   of   the   Common- 
wealth you  are  familiar  with  the  Transporta- 
tion   Act   of    1964   whereby   Section    7-B   of 
Chapter  71,  as  amended,  provides  for  addi- 
tional   reimbursement   to   cities   and   towns 
using    the   local    common    carrier    In    their 
school  bus  transportation.  Thla  was  done  to 
help  maintain  local  transit  by  private  car- 
riers who  were  having  financial  problems.  The 
slutatlon  has  vrorsened  over  the  past  seven 
years    because   of    higher    costs    and    today 
school  bus  transportation  accounU  for  over 
fifty    percent    of    our    gross    revenues     The 
promulgation  of  Standard   »17  would  force 
companies  like  ours  out  of  business  and  bring 
about  the  institution  of  more  Transit  Au- 
thorities which  18  not,  as  has  been  proven, 
a  satisfactory  subetltute  for  private  enter- 
prise Moet  Transit  Authorities,  including  the 
Massachusetts    Bay    Transit    Authority,    are 
deficit   ridden   operations   with    most   cities 
and    towns   seeking    through    legislation   to 
withdraw  because  of  the  high  costs  involved. 
I  ask  that  you  and  your  committee  members 
do  not  cause  this  to  happen  in  our  area,  as 
It  is  not  a  satisfactory  substlute  for  the  serv- 
ices that  we   are  rendering   at   the   preoent 
time.  ^ 

I  believe  that  school  bvia  transportation 
la  the  safest  form  of  transportation  to  tha 
United  Stataa.  I  believe  also  that  the  statis- 
tics on  Injuries  and  fatalities  Include  the  ac- 
cidents of  school  buses  whUe  doing  camp 
work:  buses  used  in  charter  service;  and 
chUdren  Injurwi  or  killed  whUe  waiting  at 
achool  bua  atop,  or  erossing  the  street  on 


the  way  to  the  setaodl  bua  stop;  and  others 
Injiured  or  killed  oittalds  at  schocd  buses. 
These  types  of  accidents  tiave  no  bearing  on 
the  achool  bus  ttsslf,  or  its  apsclflcatlons 
or  equipment,  and  its  ddetlou  train  the  ac- 
cident records  would  greatly  in4>rove  the 
image  of  school  busing  and  its  aafety  record. 
In  conclusion,  Mr.  Secretary,  we  and  the 
Transit  Industry,  ask  that  your  final  decision 
be  based  on  soiuid  and  honeat  judgment 
with  safety,  as  well  as  economic  factors  con- 
sidered. We  ask  that  optnlona  of  school  bus 
manufacturers  and  Educators  be  weighed  and 
considered  In  their  proper  prospective;  that 
the  same  treatment  be  afforded  the  views  of 
Transit  Companies  so  that  a  decision  can  be 
rendered  that  will  not  be  arbitrary  and  force 
companies  to  close  their  doors  with  the  re- 
sultant loss  of  employment  for  many  dedi- 
cated uiUon  members. 

Respectfully  yours. 

OEoaasc  F.  PxLUsaxKB, 

General  Manager. 


DivxsxoK    537. 
Amalcamateo  TaAMsrr  Ukion. 
Holyoke,  Maa».,  Augu*t  10, 1972. 
Hon.  John  A.  Volfe, 
Secretary    of    Transportation, 
Washington.    D.C. 

Otab  Sia:  In  reference  to  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  United  Statea  Dep«tment  of 
Tranaportatlon  concerning  the  color  ct 
school  buses.  Division  No.  637  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Transit  Union  wishes  to  state  Its 
objections  to  the  propoeed  legislation. 

The  moet  Important  reawca  for  objecting 
to  these  proposals  U  that  of  our  Job  security. 
Because  our  Company  obtains  approximately 
sixty  percent  of  Its  gross  revenues  from 
school  bus  transportotlon.  the  loss  of  this 
source  of  revenue  would  force  the  Conywny 
out  of  business  with  the  resulUng  loss  of 
our    employment. 

Our  memberahlp  has  been  providing 
drivers  and  mechanics  In  the  operation  of 
school  transportation  for  over  forty  years. 
We  are  competent  drivers  who  have  served 
both  regular  passengers  and  school  chUdren 
in  a  safe  and  reliable  manner.  More  than  one 
third  of  our  membership  have  been  In  the 
employ  of  the  Holyoke  Street  Railway  Com- 
pany for  ten  or  more  years.  We  have  enjoyed 
steady  employment  during  these  years  and 
have  had  an  exceUent  reUtlonshlp  with  the 
Management. 

We  believe  that  driving  buses  is  an  occu- 
pat'on  and  not  a  hobby.  It  is  a  full  time 
job  \.-lth  our  men  which  requires  a  high  de- 
gree of  skill  acquired  only  by  the  experience 
gaint  d  ttrough  hours  of  operating  time.  The 
Department  of  Tran^ortatlon  desires  safety 
In  aU  forms  of  tranaportatlon.  so  we,  there- 
fore '-'>l  that  professional  drivers  best  meet 
their  .ADdards  and  priority  should  be  given 
tran-ii    companies. 

The  membership  of  Division  No.  537  re- 
spectfully requests  that  you  voto  against  any 
recommendations  that  would  bar  transit 
companies  from  the  opportunity  of  providing 
school  bus  transportation,  thus  preserving 
our  jobs  and  keepmg  local  transit  operation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

E.  H.  DaroaiCK,  President. 


NATIONAL  ENVIRONMENTAL  RE- 
SEARCH CENTER,  CINCINNATI. 
OHIO 

Mr  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  c«i  June  28 
ground  was  broken  for  the  new  Nationftl 
Environmental  Research  Center  to  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  I  had  planned  to  attmd 
that  ceremony  along  with  other  memBers 
of  the  Ohio  ddegatlwi,  but  the  press  oi 
business  and  several  votes  on  the  floor  oi 
the  Senate  prevented  me  from  doing  so- 
On  that  ooeaskHi.  BlU  Rudulsbwii. 
Admintotrator  ol  the  Bivtronmental  Pro- 
tection Attaney.  ddlvered  the  principal 
address,  and  he  wm  moat  favorably  n- 
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Mifed  by  the  people  In  attendance.  I 
tf,tnk  his  remain  at  Cincinnati  that  day 
Mggcrve  wider  cli«alatloo  than  they  have 
nceived.  So  that  Senators  may  have  the 
benefit  of  reading  them,  I  ask  unanimous 
eonsent  that   they   be  printed   In   the 

BSCOIID. 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rtcou, 
M  follows: 

DSDICATION  OF  NATIONAL  EnVIEONM BNTAL  RE- 
gfAmm  CKNTEa,  CWCIMlfATI,  0HK>,  JUME  28, 

1972 

(By  WUilam  D.  Ruckelsbaus) 

The  moat  eharactoristte  activity  ot  30th 
Century  man  has  been  bis  relentless  drive 
to  master  the  natiual  world.  We  have  begun 
the  conquest  of  time  and  space;  we  have 
provided  unprecedented  comforts  and  ata- 
bmaed  our  food  supply.  We  have  extended 
Kfe  spans  and  opened  «p  op^»orttiHlty  for 
BdlUons,  and  we  can  even  see  the  dawn  of 
^netle  and   behavioral   engtneering  in  the 


We  Americana  have  taken  justifiable  pride 
^  these  accompUahments.  But  aa  a  nation 
hell-bent  on  progreaa  and  the  good  life,  we 
■re  something  like  the  little  boy  who  came 
home  everyday  with  skinned  knees.  His 
mother  asked :  "Why  do  yoo  faU  tfeiwn  aU  the 
ttawr*  The  boy  aasvrarMi:  "Because  I  al- 
ways run  faster  than  I  can." 

The  movement  to  protact  and  preaerve  our 
natural  environment  refiects  a  widespread, 
irassroots  realization  that  though  we  learned 
to  run  fast,  we  may  have  been  runmng  faster 
than  we  should.  In  tbe  piocess  we  have  foul- 
ed the  air,  the  water  and  the  earth,  and  dls- 
eovend  that  even  the  oceans  are  not  too 
Mg  to  be  contain  I  natad. 

president  Ntzon  aeteimliMd  when  he  came 
to  office  that  thla  mtnatton  ot  our  conuaoon 
environment  had  to  stop.  He  asked  that  we 
stringently  enforce  the  water  ponution  laws 
•nd  we  In  EPA  have  done  so.  He  asked  xn  to 
let  rigorous  air  quality  standards  under  the 
Ctean  Air  Amendmenta  of  1970  and  we  have 
«oos  that  too. 

But  perhaps  moet  Important  of  aU  for 
the  long  run  la  tmt  scientific  activity.  One 
of  the  major  EPA  functions  mandated  by  the 
President's  Reorganization  Plan  Ho.  3  la 
to  monitor  pollution,  r«8earch  Its  adverse 
effects  and  demise  new  methods  and  equip- 
ment to  control  It. 

This  fiscal  year  BPA  Is  budgeting  about 
•IM  million  for  reaeardi  and  moaitoring. 
Aboot  40  percent  of  thto  goes  for  work  In  oar 
OWB  laboratorlea,  40  percant  to  unlwrattles 
and  ottier  Bon-govenuBent  tnstttutloDa.  and 
as  percmt  by  transfer  ot  foads  to  othsr  *Bd- 
enl  agencies. 

The  radlity  we  are  starting  here  today  win 
be  a  vital  component  of  this  endless  seardi 
for  new  knowledge  that  ean  be  pnt'to  prae- 
tteal  use  f or  tb«  benefit  of  manltltiri.  It  wOl 
poll  together  an  our  icawu'ch  activity  in  the 
Cincinnati  area  into  eoe  efltelent  eompiex  of 
laboratories.  It  will  encmirag*  it»  further 
development  of  environmental  sclenees  here 
St  the  University  of  Cinclnitatl  and  it  is 
boxmd  Indirectly  to  foster  the  growth  of  con- 
trol equipment  industries  In  this  part  of  the 
midwest  region. 

We  ara  expecting  much  of  this  fadlity 
based  on  VbJb  axcellent  wtx'k  done  so  tar  at 
the  Center. 

I  think  thla  nation  la  well  on  its  way  to  a 
new  era  of  environmental  stewardship.  We 
are  beginning  to  realize  that  the  earth  Itself. 
tbe  wttde  biosphere.  Is  an  envtroamsirt  from 
which  we  cannot  insulato  aat«alv«a.  If  wa 
altar  that  a«vtxcaiaMBt  wa  nuisa  also  protect 
il  and  eonrsct  tb»  tibuam  of  tba  past.  W* 
to  tanmm  tba  full  sCeets  of  our 
tm  tka  «aM  of  Vam  fntwa.  so  that 
halagB  said  tbs  wtMlB  panoply  or  na«- 

Hm  HaSlanai  »B»lfiis— tai  Fancy  Act. 
■tgned  by  Praaidsnt  Nixon  tm  tits  first  «ay  cd 

cxvm — 1899 — rvt  a 


the  nineteen  seventies.  SApmssed  this  objee- 
ttve  very  sucelnetly:  "to  eneonrage  produc- 
tive and  MiJoyaUa  hamieny  between  man 
and  his  SBVlronmant."  8o  w«  have  made  a 
firm  eommKmegt  to  maintain  tb»  Itfe- 
support  system  of  apaoaeraft  earth  and  all 
systems  mast  remain  "A-otay." 

Otar  sgcoeas  wOI  depend  utterly  on  the 
dedicated  scientist.  Every  age  has  its  symb<4s 
and  its  heroes.  The  white-coated  researtfcer 
kteked  in  his  laboratory,  nnravelUns  the 
eecrets  of  nature  with  graat  effort  and  re- 
peated applications  oT  midnight  oD,  freely 
giving  his  findings  to  the  world  for  what- 
ever use  can  be  made  of  them,  has  been  a 
childhood  hero  to  many  of  na.  And  he  may 
y«t  save  the  world  If  we  vae  his  findings  with 


The  priaas  goal  ot  naodsm  aoctety  baa  baan 
knowlsdss  tieoauss  knowladgs  msant  prog- 
ress. But  knowledge,  as  Adam  diaoovsred,  is 
not  an  nzunixed  imisslng  With  knowladge 
must  eoena  nspotultaUlty. 

ApT^**  science  U  changing  from  a  period 
<rf  extx«ordiBary  and  unqnasttotsKl  growth 
■ad  uuwattoB  to  a  tlnaa  tt  eaatlnn.  Until 
reosntly.  It  sesmad  thsM  was  nethlnc  we 
could  not  do.  Now,  we  are  repeatedly  and 
moat  ec«antly  reminded  that  wa  depend  on 
living  psocessca  fcr  swrvtval — processes  we 
only  dtasly  understand  and  cannot  control  or 

The  ooneluBloB  la  Ineneapahle  that  from 
now  on  our  implications  of  techiMtogy  will 
be  mosUtored.  aobjactad  to  crttleal  review, 
and  modified  in  advance  to  aaaet  social  re- 
quirafaenta.  Thla  does  no*  aaean  we  sikould 
discantinue  or  slow  tha  development  of  new 
technotocy,  rather  that  «•  need  to  better 
unAetatand  the  human  and  anviioamantal 
Impact  of  Its  ultlmato  use.  In  tha  lone  run. 
thia  win  be  leas  expensive  than  havlnc  to 
undo  our  mt«1-''i—  attv  tha  fact. 

Sctontlsta  will  have  to  be  mora  active  in 
tha  public  forum,  laylnc  out  the  facts  and 
helping  to  formulate  and  clarify  issuee.  Whssi 
complex  questions  eonfound  the  layman 
there  is  no  subtitute  for  solid  evidence  and 
Informed  advie*.  I  am  no*  saying  that  any 
opinion,  expert  or  iitlm  alas,  can  expect  to 
dominate  the  formation  of  policy  but  merely 
that  sound  poBcy  making  is  bnpoaslhle  with- 
out a  full  ei7>oeltion  of  all  relerant  date. 

The  laaaga  of  tha  distotaiestsd  adanttst 
breaklar  down  tha  banlm  of  Ignocanca. 
wiping  out  mlsooaaepttoBa.  dlsuwsrlng  new 
facta,  laying  tha  fotmdatlon  for  knowledge, 
progiesa  and  paaoa — this  image  baa  been 
enormously  Influential  aa  an  Ideal  of  hiunan- 
itartanlsm  and  pubUe  servloe. 

It  w«I  contmoe  to  be.  if  we  treat  te<*- 
nology  as  a  mwans.  and  aever  as  a  goal  in 
natif. 

When  hlstarlans  at  the  futoe  look  back 
on  this  period,  they  will  say  It  was  an  age 
ckf  anitehtonmjwtt.  «ben  man  first  undexstood 
that  his  limltleas  capacity  to  Innnvato  always 
takes  place  wfthin  nature,  not  outside  it. 
and  that  preoervlng  the  llfto  systems  of  the 
earth  le onr  most  uacitid  task. 

Wtth  sciSBoa  iBtagrsted  Into  the  total  cul- 
ture ot  manktnd.  I  have  no  fear  for  tha 
future.  Man  will  not  only  survtva.  but  pros- 
per, and  advance  to  wladoea  as  a  guardian 
of  the  Earth. 


acnon  dub  on  oenocide 
convsnuon 

Mr.  FBOXlilKE.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  In  the  final  home  stretch  of  the  WiA 
Congress.  Oongrem  wOI  tOiaam  sine 
die— we  hope— by  the  end  of  this  month, 
or  eertafrily  by  the  mhkDe  of  October. 
little  time  remains  to  act  on  the  sff- 
ttifieant  lasoes  pending  before  tUe  Con- 
gress. 

One  of  the  signlfieaot  issuee  pendtng 
is  the  Genocide  Cboventiea.  Tlie 


ventlon  was  approved  by  the  Foreign 
ReUtlons  Committee  In  May  of  1971  by 
a  vote  of  10  to  4.  It  haa  been  awaiting 
floor  actkb  since  then.  In  tact,  it  has 
been  awattlng  action  miich  kinder  than 
that— the  Ocnodde  Cenvcotkm  waa  orlg- 
mally  flobmitted  for  rattflcattan  In  I960, 
by  President  Truman,  and  for  31  years 
the  OoBventkm  was  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Foreign  Belatioos  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  Oenoddc  Conven- 
tiftn  deserves  conslderatioa.  Seventy -sU 
nati(His  have  ratified  it.  Its  merits  have 
been  debated  exhauetivdiy.  and  every  ob- 
itcXtita  to  the  Cwuveutlup  taae  beHt  con- 
sMered  and  dismiBsed.  The  ODarentton 
has  the  bttoUng  of  Vbt  Attorney  Oeneral 
and  the  Secretary  of  State— ttie  two  ad- 
mlnlstratian  officials  with  JurisdlctloD 
over  the  Convention,  lliere  Is  ne  reason 
for  the  Senate  to  postpone  aetian  on  this 
Issue. 

Mr.  Presidttit,  I  urge  that  we  proceed 
to  consider  this  matter  without  further 
delay.  

TRIBUTE  TO  ADMIRAL  STARK 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  a  native  of 
WOkea-Barre,  vrtio  gave  his  aD  to  the 
Uhited  States  of  America  fn  her  time 
of  need  during  World  War  n.  passed 
away  recently.  Adm.  Harold  Baynsford 
Stark  was  a  kyal  American,  a  respected 
Powsylvanian.  and  a  coorageoue  eom- 

I  ask  manlmous  consent  that  an  ar- 
tlrte  published  in  the  WDkee-Barre 
Times  Leader  of  August  21,  1972,  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcorb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

AoicntAi.  F'*"'  "  STAax,  Wbo  Btm-T  Na«t  Be- 
Foaa  Paaai.  Has  ana.  Dns  at  Bl 

Admiral  Harold  Baynatosd  Btaric.  ctalaf  of 
imsai  oparattosw  from  Ai^nat  less  to  March 
IMS.  and  iimiaMiiilw  et  Unltad  Otolae  Naval 
roscea  la  Bwopa  prtor  to  and  during  the  Al- 
lied liiiaalris  «(  Normany,  dlad  at  the  afle  of 
SI  oat  Bumday  maraiDC  at  Wa^klngton.  DX;. 
toUowlng  a  tone  Btoaas. 

Admiral  BtimA.  want  to  Washtocton  to  be- 
come ctetsf  vt  imval  epeaattona  at  a  time  of 
great  world  tanatoa.  In  Oaptemher  laW.  only 
a  month  aftar  his  arrtvnl.  Httlar  Uiiadid  Po- 
land awd  aenaial  hoatlUtlM  enptod  In  Ku- 
lopa.  Admiml  Stark  fommw  tka  posaltottt^  of 
ftiasilran  Invotivmant  and  In  tha  face  of  ea- 
Irtli^  stHwg  laolatiastlat  p«blla  aptotan  ha 
was  aMa  to  ooMvtooe  OanVMS  «<  tha  need  tos 
naval  8Hea>c»h  that  easM  control  both  tha 
Atkntie  and  Ffccifie  Oasana.  Under  hia  t«ld- 
anea.  a  atraag  Ha«y,  mrtodtog  aU  of  tha  nac- 
assary  auppasttog  veasrts  and  baaaa,  waa 
pltn^rt  Mid  aotual  eonatrvietton  waa  InHl- 
atad.  When  thla  ocsmtry 
drawn  Into  tha  war  t^  «ha 
on  PMurl  Haxbor.  tha  Mavy 
vastly  lapravad  state  of  I 

Vto  bto  aoooaapUataBHnto  vhlla  chlaf  of 
naval  opMradloM.  Adariral  Btaifc  waa  awarded 
the  Navy's  Distinguished  Service  Medal.  Tha 
citation  noted  fata  "xespooatbttlty  tor  build- 
ing and  artialiilalsilin  tk*  largsat  paanatlma 
Hafvy  to  tha  hlataty  «<  tiM  aonatry,"  and 
stated  that  "Due  to  hta  ■■siftlnaal  tpialttlaa 
rif  lasdwnlilp  imil  — i  "•*-' — "rg  -""*t  *"' ' 
mttonca  waa  placed  upon  his  advlea  and 
counaal  by  tfe*  Bacntary  of  tha  Vavy.  ^  tha 
Congreea  and  by  the  Prealdent  tt.  the  XInltod 
Stotee  as  evidencad  by  the  axaeuttve  meas- 
ures adopted  for  tba  Kand  ssttIos  to  affect 
a  taldt  Slate  of  tostalaa  for  w  and  tb» 
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DSCORATKO     BT     EISZNHOWXB 

In  Maxch  of  1942  the  duties  of  the  chief  of 
ruival  opermtlons  were  combined  with  thoae 
of  the  commjmder  In  chief  of  the  United 
States  Fleet  by  executive  order  of  President 
Roosevelt.  Admiral  Stark  was  then  sent  to 
command  all  United  States  Naval  Forces  in 
Europe,  a  poet  he  held  until  August  1946 
The  command  embraced  all  United  States 
Naval  farces  assigned  to  the  invasion  of  Nor- 
mandy. He  was  awarded  the  Amy's  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal  by  General  Eisenhower 
because  of  the  major  role  he  played  In  the 
naval  phase  of  the  liberation  of  Europe.  The 
citation  stated — 

"Admiral  Stark  was  responsible  for  the 
planning,  preparation  and  coordination  of 
the  United  States  Naval  aspects  of  the 
launching  of  the  canapalgn  for  the  liberation 
of  Eiirope.  Through  keen  foresight  and  excep- 
tional administrative  ability  Admiral  Stark 
was  able  to  plan  for  and  meet  the  necessary 
personnel  and  material  requirements  for  this 
enormous  operation.  Only  through  his  un- 
tiring efforts  was  the  accomplishment  of  this 
successful  invasion  completed." 

He  was  also  awarded  the  Navy's  Dtetin- 
guished  Service  Medal  for  his  work  during 
this  period.  The  clUtlon  read  In  part: 

"Serving  as  Naval  Advisor  to  the  United 
States  Member  of  the  European  Advisory 
Conunlssion  in  addition  to  his  duty  as  senior 
United  States  Naval  representative  In  Eu- 
rope. Admiral  Stark  rendered  distinguished 
service  not  only  as  a  Naval  administrator  but 
also  as  a  highly  skilled  and  diplomatic  emis- 
sary In  hla  relations  with  Allied  authorities, 
contributing  vitally  to  the  success  of  the 
Normandy  invasion  and  the  poet-invasion 
operations  leading  to  the  victorious  termi- 
nation of  the  war  in  Europe.  His  perform- 
ance of  thU  exacting  and  important  assign- 
ment was  characterized  by  exceptional  tact, 
intelligence,  professional  Integrity  and  gal- 
lant devotion  to  duty,  reflecting  the  highest 
credit  upon  himself,  the  United  States  Naval 
Service  and  his  country. 

AraiCA  m  i»i7  w*« 

In  1917,  when  the  United  States  was  drawn 
Into  World  War  I,  Admiral  Stark,  then  a  com- 
mander, was  in  command  of  the  Torpedo 
Flotilla.  Asiatic  Fleet.  He  led  a  squadron  of 
small  and  old  destroyers,  hurriedly  fitted  out 
in  the  Philippines,  to  the  Mediterranean  at  a 
season  when  the  southwest  monsoon  was 
at  Its  height;  the  squadron  thereafter  took 
an  active  and  efficient  part  in  the  antisub- 
marine campaign  in  the  Mediterranean.  For 
this  extraordinary  service,  he  was  awarded 
the  Navy's  Dlstlngutehed  Service  Medal  and 
the  OKter  of  the  Crown  of  Italy. 

During  the  years  prior  to  World  War  I.  Ad- 
miral Stark  participated  in  the  "around  the 
world"  cruise  with  the  U.S.  Battle  Fleet  in  a 
"show  of  the  Flag"  under  President  Theo- 
dore Rooeevelt.  He  commanded  the  destroy, 
ere  Porter,  Strlngham,  Lamson,  Patterson 
and  serred  In  the  Cruiser  Brooklyn. 

Prior  to  World  War  n.  Admiral  Stark 
served  as  chief  of  the  bureau  of  ordinance 
from  November  3,  1984  until  August  27.  1937 
and  In  May  193a  he  was  given  command  of 
cruisers,  battle  force  with  his  flag  in  the  light 
cruiser  UBS  Honolulu.  Other  poet  World  War 
I  duties  Included  those  In  the  U88  North 
Dakota.  USS  West  Virginia.  US8  Nitro,  Naval 
Proving  Ground  at  Dahlgren,  Virginia,  and 
Naval  Powd«r  Factory  at  Indian  Head.  Mary- 
land, 

Because  he  had  been  chief  of  naval  opera- 
tions when  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Har- 
bor, he  was  an  Interested  party  when  the 
Navy  In  1944  convened  Its  Court  of  Inquiry 
Into  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  Jap- 
anese attack  on  Pearl  Harb<Hr.  He  was  Uter 
a  wltneas  before  the  congressional  Inquiry 
into  the  attack. 

DCCOkATSD  BT  OTHXI  NATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  Dlstlngulabed  Service 
Medals  already  mentioned ;  Admiral  Stark 
was  awarded   the  following  foreign  decora- 


tions for  World  War  II  service:  British  Hon- 
orary Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Military 
Order  of  the  British  Empire,  the  French  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  rank  of  conjmander;  the 
French  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm;  the  Bra- 
zilian Grand  Master  of  the  National  Order  of 
the  Southern  Cross:  the  Norwegian  Order  of 
at.  Olaf;  Chevalier  of  the  Order  of  Polonla 
Restitute,  First  Class  from  Poland,  the 
Unl^ht  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  Orange- 
Nassau  with  Swords  from  the  Netherlands 
Oovernmera;  and  Grand  Officer  of  the  Croix 
de  Guerre  ( 1940>  with  Palm,  from  Bel- 
glum. 

BORN  IN  WILKES-BARRE 

Admiral  Stark  was  born  In  Wllkes-Barre 
on  November  12.  1830  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Naval  Academy  with  the  class  of  1903. 
He  made  hla  home  in  Washington,  DC.  at 
4900  Glenbrook  Road  since  his  retirement  In 
April  1946. 

Admiral  Stark  Is  survived  by  two  daugh- 
ters, Mary  (Mrs  Edwin  W.  Semansi  and 
Katharine  Rhoads  (Mrs  Harold  P.  OUlesple). 
both  of  Washington,  DC  ,  three  grandchil- 
dren and  two  great  grandchildren  His  wife, 
the  former  Miss  Katherlne  Adele  Rhoads  of 
Wllkes-Barre.   predeceased   him 

He  was  a  member  of  the  Westmoreland 
Club  in  Wllkes-Barre,  the  Army  and  Navy 
Club  of  Washington,  DC  .  Army  and  Navy 
Country  Club,  Arlington.  Va.,  the  Chevy 
Chase  (Maryland)  Club:  and  the  New  York 
Yacht   Club. 

He  held  life  memberships  In  the  Navy 
League  of  the  United  States,  the  United 
States  Naval  Academy  Alumni  Association, 
the  Navy-Marine  Residence  Foundation,  the 
Retired  Officers  Association,  and  was  an  Hon- 
orary Vice  President  of  the  Naval  Historical 
Foundation. 

Active  on  behalf  of  the  Navy  Relief  Society 
during  both  his  active  duty  and  retirement 
years,  he  was  president  of  the  society  during 
his  term  of  office  of  chief  of  naval  opera- 
tions. 


JOB  TRAINING  PILOT  PROJECTS  IN 
FEDERAL  PRISONS 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  on  August 
15  the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy) 
introduced  S.  3922  to  establish  job- train- 
ing pilot  projects  in  Federal  prisons.  I 
was  delighted  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
join  him  in  sponsoring  this  legislation 
and  want  to  add  my  comments  and  en- 
courage the  support  of  my  colleagues. 

Hearings  on  the  conditions  of  our  pris- 
ons before  the  Subcommittee  on  Peni- 
tentiaries convince  me  the  phrase  "prison 
reform"  needs  to  be  understood  in  care- 
fully defined  terms. 

FV>r  many  it  is  a  sort  of  conversation 
piece.  Everyone  professes  to  be  in  favor 
of  prison  reform,  just  as  they  are  against 
sin.  But  when  one  asks  what  should  be 
done,  the  answers  range  from  making 
cells  more  homelike,  to  improving  the 
manners  of  the  guards. 

Senator  Pkbcy's  propostil  establishes 
the  type  of  practical,  down-to-earth  pro- 
gram which  could  make  prison  reform  a 
reality.  For  it  would  combat  the  two  great 
problems  associated  with  imprisonment: 
Boredom  and  recidivism. 

Mr.  President,  "boredom"  is  a  word 
that  sounds  harmless  enough,  but  as 
someone  remarked,  boredom  can  be  one 
of  the  most  destructive  forces  in  society. 

He  was  talking  about  society  in  its  nor- 
mal free  sense.  I  would  assure  him  that 
in  prisons  boredom  is  endemic  and  can 
result  in  the  most  brutal  or  perverted 
type  rising  to  dominance  over  an  apa- 
thetic herd  of  men  or  women  inmates. 

Genuine  Job  training,  related  to  the 


real,  outside  world,  rather  than  the  pres- 
ent make-work  or  mere  prison  mainte- 
nance work,  would  offer  the  most  effec- 
tive antidote  to  boredom  of  which  I  can 
conceive. 

The  second  problem,  recidivism,  is 
closely  related  to  the  lack  of  construc- 
tive activity  in  most  prisons  today.  Dur- 
ing the  subcommittee  hearings,  testi- 
mony was  submitted  by  many  closely 
associated  with  our  prison  system,  in- 
cluding attorneys,  corrections  officials, 
and  former  convicts. 

They  all  agreed  on  the  difficulty  in 
reestablishing  one's  credentials  in  order 
to  obtain  a  job  with  any  future  in  it,  if 
one  had  served  time. 

It  seems  clear  to  me.  however,  that  If 
a  former  convict  could  produce  evidence 
as  to  having  received  job  training  while 
in  prison  in  terms  of  what  our  manu- 
facturing or  service  industries  look  tor 
today,  he  would  find  many  more  employ- 
ment doors  opening  up  for  him.  He 
would  then  be  far  less  likely  to  revert  to 
crime  as  a  way  of  living. 

The  human  and  material  savings  re- 
sulting from  this  program  seem  so  prom- 
ising that  I  Intend  to  work  as  cloisely 
as  possible  with  Senator  Pkhcy  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  agree  to  its  enact- 
ment. 

RAYMOND   GIVENS 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  recently, 
retired  Idaho  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Raymond  Givens  died  In  a  Boise  hospital. 
Today  I  pay  tribute  to  him. 

Judge  Givens  was  a  dedicated  public 
servant,  a  mtm  whose  life  encompassed 
the  entire  history  of  Idaho  since  state- 
hood, yet  who  looked  to  the  future  as  one 
of  the  authors  of  a  proposed  new  State 
constitution. 

Perry  Swisher,  an  Idaho  columnist, 
summed  up  the  essence  of  Judge  Givens' 
career.  I  believe,  tn  a  recent  article  in  the 
Intermountain    Observer    of   Boise.   He 

wrote: 

He  was  bom  six  years  before  Idaho's  con- 
stitution was  written.  He  practiced  law, 
served  as  a  prosecutor,  an  assistant  attorney 
general,  a  legislator,  a  district  judge  and  then 
for  nearly  30  years  as  a  supreme  court  Jus- 
tice. Yet  .  .  .  this  tells  you  almost  nothing. 
What  matters  is  that  Judge  Givens  stim- 
moned  all  that  experience  Into  holding  up  to 
the  light  every  phrase  of  our  basic  governing 
documents.  More  Important,  he  used  his  years 
and  energy  to  show  others  how  to  do  it.  And 
how  to  do  it  carefully,  critically,  and  dispas- 
sionately that  we  do  not  thoughtlessly  ac- 
cept— or  reject — the  way  we  rule  and  are 
ruled  and  how  we  got  this  far. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Swisher's  column  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

JvDGE   Raymond   Givens 
(By  Perry  Swisher) 

A  death  Is  what  prompts  the  obituary,  but 
a  life  is  its  subject. 

The  cost  accounting  In  today's  chain  news- 
papers usually  relegates  death  notices  to  the 
lower-paid  and  therefore  greener  nporten. 
So  what  you  learn  about  the  way  a  man  lived 
may  be  confined  to  some  unedited  mortuary 
epitaph  describing  the  widow's  burden:  "He 
was  an  ardent  sportsman"  or  "Mr.  Johnson 
was  fond  of  horses." 

Other  men's  Uvea  Instruct  our  own.  Or 
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^  -M  And  as  thto  P«rt  amswOt  of  •ssMrtna- 
^^^^tSTwti  most  open  to  wl».t 
^"^^^umnd  wb»»  be  (Md  .*  the  «omwt 
5^'^^^ty  and  oor  own  t«mch«.  u»-«t  h»« 

*^  WMkend  JtwJge  Raymond  CH'^bJL**^ 
m^»^boeptt.l.  I  dWnt  know  H  i^«I 
t^^i^t^^y  mcmixre.  It  was  .  *o* 
♦I;  «orae  home  on  Thursday  morning  to  wwd 
S^S^pwe  and  the  funeral  w..  1- 

'^e'^st.nce  of  Judge  Givens-  1«*«^ 
K,  aisnlssed  by  a  cort -accounted  oWt™«T- 
Wevertheless.  the  contrast  between  the  p^- 
«^bi>  spirit  and  the  poverty  ofthe  obtt 
^  my  intended  subject  weU:  The  qual- 
Sr^the  offering  of  pnbMc  service  in  this 
Srttoular  prlmM^  la  out  of  all  proportion 
SJ^a^Ki  ih«  people  have  so  f«-  m- 

"^  central  fact  about  Judge  Givens'  88 
TMTt  of  me  Is  that  he  became  a  public  man, 
S«d  that  way.  and  then  by  the  n»OBt  re- 
Sitable  self  discipline  I  bare  seen  first 
£^.  made  sure  that  hJa  public  service  be- 
euaem  public  asset. 

Bto  WM  81  when  Robert  Smylle,  then  gov- 
ucoot  appointed  the  Judge  as  chairman  of 
tba  Idaho  coMMtutlonal  revision  commls- 
ikio.  I  waant  alone  in  this:  In  spite  of  my 
„^«ct  I  wondered  why  Smylle  choee  aach 
a  trail  old  man  for  sucdi  heavy  duty. 

Hear  the  end  of  tbe  commlaalon'*  stx-year 
jaUor  on  the  oonstttution.  we  were  »chedul*d 
Into  »  bearlBg  on  tb«  top  floor  of  the  Idaho 
State  Unlvetalty  student  union  building.  By 
then  Judge  Cttruis  was  walking  with  tb»  aid 
of  an  alummua  tram*.  I  told  him  X  was 
UMTj  but  the  bulkUng  bad  no  eleivator.  "WeU, 
ff^  tt  then,  carry  me  up."  be  said,  and 
while  we  did  I  thought,  as  I  do  now,  how 
,«ii  ol  the  pubUc  effort  comprlalng  Idabo  s 
tktcry  had  beui  gathered  Into  and  ezpreeeed 
tnm  one  frail  body. 

He  was  bom  six  yeaxs  before  Idaho's  ecai- 
■kttutktn  was  written.  He  practiced  law, 
iwad  as  a  proMcutor,  an  assistant  attorney 
mval.  a  leglalator.  a  district  Judge  az>d  then 
te  nearly  30  yeatia  aa  a  supreme  ootirt  Jua- 
Um.  Tet.  Uke  bit  obituary,  this  UUs  you  al- 
BMft  nothing.  What  m^ttera  Is  that  Judge 
Qjy«n«  BumixK>ned  an  that  experience  Into 
V»u^<ny  up  to  the  Ugbt  mery  phrase  of  our 
MirV-  governing  docunventa.  More  important, 
he  need  hla  yean  and  cnersy  to  show  otbeia 
bow  to  do  U.  And  bow  to  do  tt  so  carefully. 
oltlcaUy  and  dtapaaalonately  that  we  do  not 
tbDUf^tleasty  accept — or  reject — the  way  we 
rule  and  are  ruled  and  how  we  got  this  far. 
Using  this  coltuaan  to  remark  on  bbn  takes 
away  space  but  adds  meaning  to  what  rd 
wanted  to  write  about.  We  are  well  served, 
oar  society  enriched,  when  public  life  draws 
talenta  on  the  scale  dlq>Iayed  by  the  present 
conteet  for  VS.  seixatar. 

Bobert  SmyUe  has  been  Identifying  and 
Aarpenlng  the  lasuee.  IBTT  Prealdent-on- 
kave  WUItam  S.  Derte  h  flndtng  new  warmth 
and  ooncem  In  htmsetf  by  responding  to  the 
K>-caned  ordinary  people  who  take  the  mees- 
nre  of  a  campaigner.  Ttie  talenta  of  Lawyer- 
Dr.  Olen  Wegner— oouWnt  we  simply  hire 
him  without  this  election  fuss?  Boee  Marie 
Bowman  Is  giving  a  newly  attractive  mean- 

tng  to  being  gutsy.  

The  woman  as  dttsen  Is,  In  this  campaign. 
iBjeetlng  TltaMty  when  tt  Is  needed.  The 
wives  of  Rep.  Jtea  MeCIure  and  former  Bep. 
George  w^»— t  were  secret  and  not -so-secret 
(tn  that  order)  major  aaeets.  How  we  meet 
PtoOy  Darli.  i.yim  WegBer,  Byron  Jbbnaon'* 
lostrous  Marie.  Tltey  *n  more  then  decora- 
tions. 

They  H>P*<'I  becanee  tbetr  beads  and  hearts 
ww»  wlUievrt  beinc  ptagged  Into  a  kttcben 
emtlet.  B  la  pari— flBd  welcomel— of  ttie  i»ew 
VelltKs.  even  »  M  k  ■!»  ■•  oM  aa  AbtgaB 
AdHM  and  Deay  MMlMa. 

The  im  fleM  «*  cMidldatee  and  their 
partner*  H]|ii— mil  •  eeoHBltment  that  wlH 
■un  be  buwb^  frutt  Icn«  aftar  my  otyltu- 
■ry— -be  Uka«  teeee."  probably— h« 


proofrewl.    neraemberlng    Judge    Olvene.    1 
eriebrate  that. 


Mr  CHOBCH.  Mr.  PreakieDt.  the  Au- 
gust issue  of  Harper's  mi^Mtoe  «n'*to« 
a  mrntelc  •nd  detailed  report  of  the  ^ly 
days  of  the  new  nation  of  Bangladedi. 
til.  Lawrence  Learner,  a  former  P«*«* 
Cozps  volunteer  in  that  area  of  the  worm, 
has  written  a  vivid  account  of  the  atmoa- 

pbam  in  ffarr^'^'^***'  followtne  iU  auc- 
eeaful  flt^t  for  ladependence. 

With  Baogladeili'f  application  for 
United  Natkms  memberahlp  ctnrently  be- 
ing held  up.  and  wtth  Career  OfBccr  Her- 
mann Ellto  being  nominated  as  Amer- 
ica'a  first  Ambassador  to  Dacca,  it  is 
timely  to  ne^  the  anguish  and  joys 
Bangiadeah  recently  ccpcrtenned. 

I  call,  than,  this  special  report,  "Ban- 
^adesb  to  Mounilng."  to  the  attention  ol 
the  Senate,  and  ask  unanimous  coneent 
tiiat  tt  be  printed  tn  the  R»co«b. 

There  being  no  objection,  tbe  article 
was  order«l  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao, 
as  follows: 

(From  Harper's  magaalne,  August  1973) 
BAirGLADSBK  ut  UovMMUiu — A  Nrw  Matioh 
KiosGis  Tnott  A  TnaiBxx  Dsxknxss 
(By  Xiatuence  I^amer) 
On  the  Blgbt  Bbutto  animwaced  tbat  be 
wo«dd  tiee  tbe  Bbelk.  tbe  yoang  men  wbo 
iMd  foocbt  tbe  war  and  tbe  young  men  wbo 
wiabed  tbey  hmi.  Sought  tbe  war  and  the 
poor  men  of  Daeea  evne  out  Into  tbe  rtraeta. 
SooB  tbe  anaU  poi^e  of  men.  men  Utbe  by 
race  and  Itkbe  by  dktt.  and  awattaed  tn  btngla. 
the  long  eoMHi  sbtet  at  Bontbeart  Aela. 
Btttced  into  a  maae  tbat  eargBd  tbnio^  tbe 
dnatv  HookT  bM>  ci  tbe  evening  etreete. 
^^LT^tTjns  ^Bgla.  SbelK  Majtb.  EBieU 
Mujlb,"  they  ■ineitert:  and  when  a  tetevMon 
movie  camera  appmacbed  they  drew  to  It. 
moths  to  fire,  and  J\imped  before  the  camera, 
thousands  of  brown  banda  flashing  up  Into 

the  klSeg  U^t*- 

Tbe  UuKtl  Btfilnl  gnerxUlaa  fired  tbelr  Sten 
guns  Into  the  ati.  for  tbey  bad  no  other  In- 
gtnnnente  of  ctfebiatkm.  but  some  refueed. 
knowingly,  saying  it  waa  beet  to  conaerre  am- 
munition. Uany  of  tbe  young  men  looked  up 
at  the  great  orangi  moon  that  bad  Just  risen 
over  tbe  cement  and  clay  bamboo  waUa  of 
the  ctty.  and  stood  awed,  acarctfy  bcUevlng. 
t(x  tbe  mifwr"*^*"*  of  tbe  moon  ware  formed 
Into  tbe  shape  of  Benglarfeeh  Tben  were 
some  few  wbo  realleed  that  tbelx  country  bad 
DO  distinct  shape  and  In  that  alone  It  mir- 
rored tbe  mo'i"^^'"'  of  tbe  moon,  but  moat 
took  It  as  tbe  meet  wondrous  of  tigpt. 

Even  before  dawn  tbey  began  arriving. 
Tbey  traveled  by  launch  and  dugout  on  tbe 
rivers  that  are  the  arteries  of  Bangladeab. 
tbe  water  mud-brown  and  thick  aa  blood, 
and  full  of  katia  and  bUsa  and  tbe  other 
Urge  flab  that  Jump  up  Into  tbe  air  so  tbat 
tbe  water  below  seems  aa  tblcUy  populated 
as  tbe  land  above.  Tbey  traveled  by  steamer 
on  tbe  two  grMt  rlvera,  tbe  Oangea  and  the 
Brahmaputra,  paam«  acraea  tbe  gzaylab- 
blue  water  that  f  adad  into  tbe  giaylsb-blue 
■ky.  movlsg  amoitg  square-masted  flahlng 
Qoaykaa.  ke^ptwg  far  from  tbe  narrow  atr^w 
of  shore  that  give  way  to  more  water,  more 
boata.  They  trawled  by  bus  and  truck  and 
ar  acioMS  tbla  land  tbey  call  tbelr  mother, 
aczoas  tbe  vast  flatneee  U  tbe  land,  past 
bunwd  vlUi«aB.  fallow  fields. 

They  traveled  on  trains,  tbe  cinders  and 
.m»fc«  p"°'"g  along  tbe  body  of  tbe  tmln 
end  out  Into  the  ycnowlsb-brawn  lanrtsrape 
that  stretched  out.  reHeved  only  by  occa- 
sional vUIagea  of  bamboo  and  mtid  clustered 
among  palm  and  banana  trees,  and  tben  fur- 
ther back  aiyjtber  vfllage,  and  another,  back 


beyond  the  eye,  beycnd  tbe  horleon.  They 
traveled  by  foot.  waBitBg  rtceig  tbe  narrow 
paved  rawlB  Into  tbe  city,  m«>  I>J«V^ 
BOW  on  tbe  ten«»  of  Jaauery  wae  fWl  of  the 
dryneas  and  duat  of  the  winter  »^«»- T?*; 
eame  earrylxv  flage  that  taUora  hMl  stttdbed 
togeOier,  aewlng  red  cJreles  onto  the  green 
backgiouBde.  a»d  then  owt  o*  golden  tSoth 
euttti«  owtMne  mape  of  BaaglaiWfc  earti 
OM  a  craay  patchww*  of  Indentathme— and 
afBxlng  them  ooto  the  >ed  drelea.  In  the* 
bands  they  era<Bed  raalee  of  martgoMi  Md 
roses,  and  tbey  walked  with  banners  and 
paeters  of  exaltation  and  Joy. 

Boon  the  streets  fined  with  the  rhythmic 
aiatter  of  Bei«all,  wtth  layer  upon  layer  ot 
MBoCloB  and  antlclpatton.  wKb  teas  and 
tens  and  tens  of  thovaande  of  Bengalle  hurry- 
tng  toward  tbe  laaewiuee  or  the  abpert  or 
the  road  between. 

TDday  the  Sheik  would  ret«m,  return  to 
them  after  alne  mosthe  in  prtson,  alter  hor- 
ror beyoad  horror,  after  there  ^|«  ■• 
reaaon  any  kmger  to  think  aboot  R.  Today 
he  would  retmn,  know  bow  they  loved  him. 
know  b»w  he  embodied  them  and  they  h»m; 
now  tt  w<mld  be  aU  right.  ^  ^  .^ 
Riett  ICnJlb  had  hmxmm  Bangladeab.  The 
Bencalla  are  a  raee  a*  talkera,  and  weids  and 
M^neemerto  them,  have  a  me  of  their 
own  the*  enan  makee  theb-  implMmirtatloiB 
seem  atanoat  irrrtevaat.  Bat  Bbet  >*«»y 
cswjld  take  the  mma  extravagant  and*em*- 
te  rtietone  and  dkarge  It  with  reaBty,  with 
tbe  reality  of  his  own  straggle  and  hi*  own 
senee  o#  the  BangaH  peepto.  FW  abnoaia 
quarter  of  a  century  he  had  fought  yar  the 
AwamI  iMgue,  ths  mlddli  rlsse  ■««*" 
party  that  aooght  to  wieat  mmUa»jmt  wmm, 
PeklrtMD  ftoae  tbe  dwntoaB*  VWw*  Pakiataals. 
The           ■■■-tveM^d  the  aelaaMale*  this 


Ifajib  tat  a  total  af  «■■  and  one  half 
They  ksp«  htm  Id  eoiKary 
ment.  Tbey  tortured  Mm.  They  _^   .  ,, 

boeka  and  writing  material.  Aj^^^Jf" 
term  only  farther  Hgbteoed  Bfcelk  Uaf^^ 
grip  on  tbe  Awami  l*aL 
ship  et  thU  MMJiemittt  Jbr 
toiMNny. 
IB  the  Deea^bar  IWIO  eleettoak.  the 

m  rafchlani  btotery.  the  Awaml 

iw  ef  the  lea  eeaaa  aUcased  to 

Tahjm 

oCtfc 

Witt  Bbmm  lda>ife 
anny  aAcon  ami  poBtleal  leaders 

„_ jhalk  Uutm  that  Tdfeya  waa  msealy 

atiOHng  umn  he  had  lemfoamd  ttaPattdM 
Iri^lM   Mat  Pakistan.   bi«   Sfaalk  BteJO. 

woOld  no*  llitnt.  

on  the  amritfig  ef  llarch  »,  Um.  the 
^.,>.  and  balf-tvacka  loUsd  ent  at  the  eaa- 
liiiiiasiit  and  fanned  out  actam  DMca.  to 
cnMh  ttm  Bengalte.  At  one-ttdsty  In  the 
morning  tbe  j*ak  soldiers  went  to  the  ^*"^ 

bad  l^mad  what  was  «a  eoaae  and  the  rtw- 

dante  and  tiijillliilaae  had  plaedai 

ta  iMva.  to  ga  UMdwgieniid,  but 

toMd.  Be  kiMW  ttta  anU  If  be  ware  *P  < 

If  tor  his  faltmea  ha  were  to  «tfar 

otharac  tten  he  woold  break  hk 

with  tbe  Bengali  people.  He  was  a  brave  man 

surely.   He   sent   bis   friends   away,   and   be 

watted  tmtn  ttiey  eame  and  took  blm  away 

to  prison  In  Weet  Pakistan.  

He  wowld  be  letomlBg  now.  Mi  CQ^enant 
naetlfled  anew.  The  lands  stood  hmren. 
uapees  etIB  unbnrled,  fhetortae  sUent.  brtdges 
demoliahed,  the  peopte  mmgry,  bet  wrr  they 
wonld  begin  agahi.  He  was  mare  than  a  peat 
leader  to  them,  the  father  of  tbetr  ooantry. 
na  was  Bmntmbmndhn.  the  friend  of  Bengal. 
He  had  a  power  that  entered  Into  the  realm 
of  the  spftn.  Tb  see  Wm.  to  taaOt  bbn,  wae 
to  receive  what  the  Hlndue  caned  dartltsna, 
BanArtt  for  "holy  amBBnce." 

In  tbe  upetalia  back  loom  of  tbe  city 
Awaml  Xisagae  oOtee,  Aftab  Uddin  Ahamed.  a 
■ener  of  trinkets  and  batihks.  Uy  on  a  wooden 
cot.  blB  Ops  as  dry  as  tbe  last  leaf  of  antumn. 
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bl«  h«lr  BOAttad  and  snArlMl.  hto  fac«  un- 
■b»v«&.  The  w«e*  b«foc«  h«  b*d  proinl»«l 
Allati  that  b*  would  taka  no  food  or  w»t«r 
untU  Sh«ik  Mujlb  wturoed.  Not  ti  from 
D«oe»  Airport,  In  a  bunboo  but  nMr  the 
brown  awM^}  »t  the  outw  edge  of  the  poMr 
cxMununlty  of  Nakb«lp«pr«.  Kumll*  Kbatoo 
nated  on  »  mat  on  tbe  mud  floor.  A  week 
before  when  ebe  bad  heard  that  Bhutto,  the 
new  president  of  Pakletan.  would  releaae  the 
Sheik,  the  had  begun  to  faat  and  eay  her 
prayexa,  and  she  lay  there  In  her  cotton  earl 
and  her  ilngle  bracelet,  waiting. 

The    return    of    Sheik    Mujlb    symbollMd 
victory  not  only  over  the  Weet  PakUtanle  but 
over  centurlee  of  oppr«eK>r«.  The  Aryans,  the 
Mogul*,  the  Brltlah  all  bad  dominated  Ben- 
gal;  and  to  aU.  the  Bengalla  had  proved  a 
treacheroiu  and  volatile  race.  At  tlmee  they 
might  pour  their  emotion*  Into  poetry  and 
■ong.  At  XXn^»*  they  might  leem  obaequtoue 
and  fawning,  even  more  ao  than  a  lubject 
people  need  be.  and  then  once  again  they 
would  rlae  In  violent  revolt.  With  the  crea- 
tion  of   PakUtan   in    1047.   the   Muslim*   of 
Ba*t  Bengal  had  rid  themeelves  of  the  Hindus 
who   had   dominated   the   commerce   In   the 
major  cltle*  and  owned  most  of  the  large  land 
holdings.   But   they    had   merely    exchanged 
overlord*.  West  Pakistan  remained  a  semi- 
feudal  land  dominated  by  a  few  doaen  fam- 
ilies, and  this  oligarchy  soon   expanded   Its 
hegemony  over  land  to  commerce  and  Indus- 
try as  well,  and  to  Bast  Pakistan  as  weU  as  to 
West.*    Only    now.    with    this    Independent 
Bangladesh,   would   the   Bengalis  rule   their 
own  land. 

At  the  airport  they  waited,  then,  on  tbis 
floe  warm  morning,  the  bureaucrats,  mla- 
Uters,  officials,  officers,  diplomat*.  Journalists. 
Muktl  leaders,  and  student  leaders.  The 
Bangladesh  Army,  Navy,  aiKl  Air  Force  unit* 
(rtood  at  attention  In  their  new  uniforms, 
standing  a*  tall  a*  if  they  thought  that  their 
caps  could  touch  the  s\m. 

Peon*  had  already  laid  out  two  red  carpets. 
on*  to  grace  Sheik  Mujlb's  path  as  he  met 
Bengali  dignltarlee.  and  a  second  for  greeting 
the  diplomatic  community;  both  carpets  were 
ahlny  and  pink,  covered  with  black  marks 
and  pxirple  water  stain*.  Here  they  stood, 
then,  the  eUte  of  Bangladesh.  Even  stripped 
of  their  garment*  they  would  appear  a  race 
apart  from  those  who  waited  outside  the 
airport  gatee.  In  South  AsU  the  proeperous 
wear  some  of  their  wealth  on  their  beUles. 
their  Jowl*,  their  thighs.  Syed  Nazrul  Islam, 
the  acting  Prealdent,  a  plump  man,  full  of 
sensuous  well-being,  stood  swathed  In  white 
flowing  pants  and  shirt  and  sleeveless  "Mu- 
jlb"  vest  that  covered  his  fleahy.  moist  skin. 
Tajuddln  Ahmed,  he  acting  Prime  Minister, 
wore  green  pants  and  shirt  and  sandals; 
and  be  too  had  a  cherubic  face,  a  stomach  Uke 
the  Chinese  god  of  wealth,  and  a  neck  ringed 
with  fat.  ,  ^ 

Tbeae  cabinet  ministers  had  fled  to  India 
when  the  Pak  repression  had  begun,  and  they 
had  formed  a  govemment-ln-exlle.  They  had 
■pent  much  of  their  time  feasting  and  drink- 
ing in  Calcutta,  and  the  struggle  in  Bangla- 
desh had  grown  far  beyond  them.  They  had 
■quandered  their  time.  They  had  formulated 


no  real  plans.  They  had  returned  to  Dacca 
five  days  after  the  end  of  the  war.  escorted 
by  the  Indian  Army,  armed  only  with  their 
rhetoric  and  their  devotion  to  Sheik  Mujlb. 
The  Awaml  League  really  had  no  ideas.  The 
party  lived  solely  on  the  fervor  of  its  nation- 
alism and  the  belief  that  Ufe  in  Bangladesh 
wo\ad  have  to  change. 

The  student  leaders,  too.  stood  near  the 
apex  of  this  hierarchy  of  fervor.  Unlike  the 
common  people  they  loved  t/wtr  Sheik  MuJlb. 
"Whatever  Is  done  by  the  people  of  Bangla- 
desh is  not  beyond  the  knowledge  of  Sheik 
Mujlbur    Rahman."    Nura    Alam    Slddlque, 
president  of  the  pro-Awaml  League  Student 
League  would  say,  and  his  three  coUeagues 
would  nod  in  approval.  At  the  airport  the 
four  student  leaders  and  the  ministers  came 
together  touching,  holding  hands,  hugging. 
The  ministers  were  not  pandering  to  the  stu- 
dent leaders,  for  the   universities,   the   col- 
leges, the  schools  had  provided  most  of  the 
boys  and  young  men  who  Joined  the  Muktl 
Bahinl  and  fought  the  Pak  Army  These  stu- 
denU  generaUy  did  not  Join  for  ideological 
reasons    or    out    of    loyalty    to    the    Awaml 
League.  They  fought  out  of  outrage  and  ideal- 
ism. They  fought,  too,   many  of   them,  be- 
cause   they   had   little    choice,   because    the 
Pakistanis  were  hunting  down  Bengali  youth. 
because   the   Pakistanis   considered   a   fresh 
face   or   a   youthful   body   proof   enough   of 
treachery. 

The  four  student  leaders  were  not  masters 
of  this  movement,  and  they  trafficked  mainly 
in  symbol,  speech,  and  rhetoric.  In  this,  how- 
ever, they  had  few  peers.  They  had  given 
Bangladesh  its  flag,  and  they  would  give  this 
day  its  perfect  symbol.  The  Sheik  was  to  have 
ridden  from  the  airport  to  the  racecourse  In 
a  black  Mercedes,  but  the  night  before  the 
students  had  said  no,  that  would  not  do.  And 
they  had  brought  an  old  blue  open  truck  to 
the  airport,  a  truck  decorated  with  red-and- 
blue  bunting,  with  tires  as  smooth  as  glass, 
and  a  front  windshield  shattered  by  a  bullet, 
and  they  said  that  the  Sheik  would  sit  here 
on  a  brown  sofa  in  the  back  of  the  truck,  that 
here  he  should  greet  his  people. 

PSSTMNCX 


•  Twenty  families  controlled  M  percent  of 
the  Industrial  capital  and  over  80  percent  of 
the  banking.  The  QNP  grew  at  over  6  percent 
a  year  but  by  1870  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  were  either  no  better  ox  not  substan- 
tially better  off  than  they  had  been  two  dec- 
ades before,  and  16  to  30  percent  niay  have 
been  worse  off.  Between  1050  and  1060  the 
average  dally  consumption  of  food  declined 
from  a.OlO  to  1 .070  calories,  and  the  Intake  of 
protein  wa*  lea*  than  half  that  of  inmates  In 
German  concentration  camps  during  the  last 
days  of  the  second  world  war.  Whatever  the 
poor  of  the  West  suffered,  those  In  the  Bast 
suffered  tenfold.  Back  In  10B1-JJ2.  per  capita 
income  In  the  Ba«t  bad  been  86  percent  of  the 
W«*f*,  but  by  10«7-«8  It  had  faUen  to  63 
peroant. 


The  student  leaders  and  the  cabinet  min- 
isters would  stand  beside  the  Shelk,  and  di- 
rectly behind  in  a  Jeep  would  come  some  of 
the  Muktl  force  Here  Sheik  Helal  Uddln.  a 
twelve-year-old  cousin  of  Sheik  Mujlb's,  de- 
cided he  would  ride.  He  sat  now  in  the  airport 
caf6  at  a  table  by  himself  wearing  his  olive- 
green  uniform,  stuffing  \inbuttered  bread  Into 
his  mouth.  The  caf6  was  crowded  with  Jour- 
nalists and  officials  hurriedly  having  tea  and 
bread,  auid  Shelk  Helal  Uddln  sat  there,  the 
only  child  in  the  room,  alone  at  his  table.  He 
was  small,  small  even  for  his  age.  well  under 
five  feet,  and  sinewy,  so  shy  that  he  seemed 
to  have  a  perpetual  blush  on  his  face.  Yet  he 
bad  a  certain  pride  and  confidence  that 
allowed  him  to  sit  there  alone,  untroubled  by 
those  who  wanted  a  seat. 

On  the  night  of  March  25,  when  the  re- 
pression began.  Helal  Uddln  had  realized 
something  was  wrong,  though  he  did  not 
know  what  it  might  be.  He  had  nm  away 
from  his  family  in  Khulna  and  gone  to 
Farldpur,  his  uncle's  honxe  district.  There  he 
stayed  with  his  grandparents.  One  night  they 
learned  the  Pak  Army  was  coming,  and  they 
fled  across  the  river.  As  he  looked  back,  he 
could  see  his  house  on  flre.  A  week  later  they 
returned  and  found  the  village  burned  to  the 
ground  and  corpses  lying  with  their  throats 
cut  oi)en.  The  Pak  soldiers  had  machine- 
gunned  or  bayoneted  the  men  to  death,  and 
they  had  raped  the  women  and  burned  the 
houses  and  the  fields,  and  now  the  boys  who 
were  still  alive  were  going  to  Join  the  Muktl 
Bahinl. 

Helal  Uddln  went  with  them  to  the  village 
of  Kaliganj  in  Khulna  district.  The  Muktl 
captain  told  Helal  Uddln  that  he  was  too 
young,  he  could  not  even  lift  a  rifle.  But. 
finally,  the  captain  let  him  stay.  He  learned 
to    put    magazines    in    the    machine    guns, 


though    be   could    never   quite    manage   to 
take  one  out.  They  traveled  by  night  and 
slept  by  day,  and  only  after  liberation  in 
December  did  they  com*  out  In  the  open. 
It  was  then  that  they  found  the  men  hud- 
dled in  the  hold  of  a  boat.  The  men  were 
afraid,  and  when  the  guerrillas  found  ana* 
in  the  boat,  they  admitted  that  they  were 
Bazalurs,  members  of  the  Pak  paramllltia. 
The  Razakars  led  them  to  their  easop  what* 
the  Muktl  found  still  man  Razakars,  untU 
they  had  304  In  all.  The  guerrillas  took  their 
prisoners  to  the  village  where  the  Raiakan 
said  they  had  stayed.  The  village  had  ban 
burned  down,  and  the  people  who  were  stin 
alive   said  that  the   Razakars  had  done  It. 
bad  taken  their  rice  and  looted  their  hooMs 
and   killed   their   men;    and   now   even  the 
Muktl    captain,    who    at    first    had    wanted 
merely  to  imprison  the  Razakars.  agreed  that 
they   should  be   killed.  And  so  they  kfflad 
them,    and    Shelk    Helal    Uddln    drove   his 
bayonet  into  the   belUes  of  six  erf  them. 

The  liberation  struggle  aged  such  boys  far 
beyond  what  usuaUy  passes  for  manhood  aad 
maturity.  There  had  been  rite*  of  passage,  of 
horror  and  heroism,  beyond  words,  beyond 
comprehension.  At  flrat  to  the  Bengali  peo- 
ple themselves  the  Pakistani  oppression  bad 
remained  just  another  pestilence,  along  wtth 
floods,  money-lenders,  disease,  famine.  Thm 
in  November  1970  a  great  cyclone  came  rag- 
ing up  out  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Half  a  mil- 
lion died,  and  those  who  keep  records  of  such 
things  called  the  cyclone  the  greatest  natuMl 
disaster  In  human  history.  The  PaUatanl 
government  did  almost  nothing  to  reUeve  the 
suffering,  to  feed  the  starring,  to  btiry  tiM 
rotting,  bloated  bodies  of  the  drowned.  This 
conscious  disdain  aroused  the  dormant,  pas- 
sive feeUngs  of  the  Bengali  people  and  drove 
them  to  a  peak  of  fury. 

In  March  1071,  when  Shelk  Mujlb  caUed 
for    a    ncMacooperatlon    movement    to   forte 
Yahya  Khan  to  grant  East  Pakistan  provin- 
cial autonomy,   aU   across   East   Bengal  the 
shops,   the    offices,   the   factories,   the  mllla 
closed,    and    even    those    who    had    known 
Gandhi   and   his   movement   stood   awed  at 
the  discipline  and  will  of  the  Bengali  people. 
On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-flfth,  when 
the  Awaml  League  office  In  the  great  port  city 
of   Chlttagong   received    the   telephone   can 
saying  that  the  Pakistani  tanks  were  nw'lBMI 
through  Dacca,  the  party  workers  spread  out 
across  the  city  shouting  the  news.  The  Ben- 
galls  came   out  In   the  streets  in  the  dart 
hours  of  the  early  morning.  They  yeUed  "/« 
Bangla"  (Victory  to  Bengal) .  and  they  walked 
and  ran  toward  the  army  cantonment  where 
the  Pakistanis  were  kUllng  hundreds  of  Ben- 
gaU  recruits  in  their  sleep.  The  Bengalis  car- 
ried spears,  rifles,  shotguns,  bows  and  arrows, 
and  daos.  the  curved  knife  of  Bengal,  and 
they  took  up  positions  in  the  hills  and  trees 
and  roads  that  surround  the  great  canton- 
ment area  stretching  for  mUes  on  the  edge 
of  the  city.  Some  of  the  Bengalis  were  so 
fierce  in  their  fury,  so  outraged,  that  they 
could  not  be  held  back,  and  they  ran  forward 
Into   the   cantonment   until   they   were  cut 
down  by  machine-gun  bursts,  a  few  of  them 
rising  again  to  throw  their  si)ears  arching 
up  Into  the  sky. 

That  night  the  East  Bengal  Regiment 
(EBR)  of  the  Pak  Army  revolted.  In  the 
early  morning  hours.  Major  ZU  Rahman  led 
a  contingent  of  the  8th  EBR  out  of  the  can- 
tonment to  regroup  In  the  Kalurghat  area. 
There  he  met  Captain  Harun  of  the  East 
PakisUn  Rifles  (EPR),  the  Bengali  bordw 
patrol,  and  they  formed  what  was  the  first 
Bangladesh  liberation  army.  Shopkeepers 
opened  their  gun  shops,  the  police  their 
armory,  the  gun  club*  their  arsenals,  sports- 
men their  gvin  case*,  liwrchant*  gave  rtee 
and  cloth  and  cigarette*  and  medicine.  Tb* 
women  of  the  city  prepared  food  and  the  peo- 
pie  donated  money — rickshaw  drivers  a  few 
annas,  rich  men  thousands  of  rupees. 

POT  several  days  the  Bengali*  held  out. 
keeping  the  Pak  Army  penned  up  In  the 
cantonment,  undaunted  by  the  shelling  from 
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_.  and  tb*  ■niptoc 
fortlted  pcattlan* 


at  ttMy 

aa  elTlllaaa.  oarry- 
.  ABd  abMrtlnff  Voi 

jnlt*  OMXM  out 

;7^  cantir— ~'^*  mob  Bftarvard.  It  1*  aald 
iMt  aooM  e<  tb*  *tad0nta  dMidad  ttaay 
nold  have  to  b*  stOHMd.  Tb*  pMpte  of  tb* 
dtr  would  BMd  Bara  tmw  to  cMiaiM.  AlnMly, 
OB  Web  36.  tb*  BM>«»U*  bMl  dn«  tmxotaM 
IB  fnnt  Of  tb*  K-BabBBB  lo*  CiMm  factory 
irioBf  th*  root*  wbar*  tb*  tank*  woald  bav* 
^  oam*.  Tb*  plBB  wa*  for  aonM  at  tb«  stn- 
ABt*  to  flre  gua*  at  tb*  tanks,  to  attract 
tbnt  ■>  tbat  tb«y  would  come  rumbUac  over 
tt*  dltcbe*  wb*r*  oOutt  boy*  would  M* 
aooebed  with  mm**.  Tb*  boy*  who  w«r*  to 
Itfcrt  tb*  taiiJn  oould  not  afford  to  fUl.  ao 
ttey  stood  up  opmly  and  flrad  tb*tr  goii*. 
Md  tbsy  w«r*  klUod  by  mBchtao-gun  buUet*. 
lb*  boy*  la  tb*  ditch**  eould  not  afford  to 
Mi  •ttber,  ao  ttaoy  piiwid  the  mlno*  up 
Mlart  tb*  bottofB*  of  tb*  tank*  without 
MtUag  th*  timer*,  and  they  died  In  tb*  am- 
plodoo*. 


When  the  first  Muktl  Batilnl  guerrilla  unit* 
BUtaced  Banglade*h  In  lata  i^rll  and  May, 
they  began  to  eliminate  collaborators  from 
lb*  TiUages.  In  tb*  Chlttagonc  arw,  •*  aU 
■ena  IHt^j}^^*^^.  the**  Itoktl  Bahinl  w«r* 
BMtnly  students  from  bom**  of  pro*p«rou* 
or  iBodarate  cireum*t*nce8.  Now  th*y  w«re 
tKi«ri*ta.  lliey  w«nt  Into  village*,  and  whan 
they  knew  they  oould  trust  the  vlllacers, 
tt*y  would  tell  them  that  they  were  Muktl 
and  then  aok  tb*in  if  any  coUaboraton  or 
Baaakar*  lived  tbera. 

By  tb*  summar  months  the  Muktl  had 
Miiad  most  a<  tb*  ooUaborston  who  lived 
in  J*aUt*d  villacM.  and  Xbm  Pakl*tanl  Army 
wa*  growing  1***  aaaured,  venturing  out  of 
H*  barracks  and  eantotunant*  into  the  ooun- 
trjatd*  only  in  strong  numbers  and  only 
by  (toy.  Tb*  soldiers  were  Punjabi*.  Afghans, 
KMbmirl*,  Slndbl*,  and  Baluchi* — martial 
paopl**,  manly  raoas.  Th«y  looksd  toward  tb* 
IBddl*  Sa*t  for  thalr  eultur*.  and  often  to 
tb*  past  for  tbalr  dream*,  to  th*  Mogul  rul*. 
What  oould  they  think  of  these  Bengalis, 
thsn,  these  watt  brown  little  men  In  skirts, 
praaa  to  gasps  of  Mnotion.  to  tears  even,  so 
pcoud  of  thalr  v»«wg*ti  culture,  a  eultur*  as 
Much  Hindu  ss  Ifi^lm.  a  people  more  South 
Attsn  than  "true"  Pakistani?  These  Bengalis 
ware  kaflr,  nanb^iarers,  or  *o  tb*  Wast  Pakl- 
rtsnls  thou^t,  and  they  hated  them  and 
tbeir  land,  this  land  tbat  had  nothing  of  th* 
anster*  grand*ur  o<  the  dessrt.  this  land  that 
BOW  in  the  monsoon  had  becom*  an  Im- 
BMiiae  and  frigbtesiing  expanse  of  water. 

There  had  been  no  m<»-e  sleek  and  pam- 
p*nd  army  In  all  of  Asia,  a  proud  force  that 
twice  had  fought  the  Indian*  with  .awa*om* 
eourag*.  Now,  though,  they  were  slowly  turn- 
tag  into  a  rabbi*  nia*queradlng  In  the  uni- 
form* of  an  army;  lieutenants  and  NCOe 
raped  the  same  women;  crfBcers  and  nien 
shared  the  same  loot.  They  were  growing 
bloated,  prowling  the  land  for  booty  and 
women,  burning  villages.  They  had  no  Inten- 
tion of  risking  their  lives  when  they  did  not 
have  to. 

By  Augxjst  the  Muktl  oould  begin  to  attack 
police  stations  in  the  countryside  and  cut 
off  communications.  The  Pakistani*  placed 
bamboo  spikes  along  the  rail  line  between 
Dacca  and  Chlttagong  to  prevent  the  guer- 
rillas from  creeping  In  to  attack  passing 
trains.  They  doubled  their  guud  on  major 
buildings  and  strategic  areas,  and  they  began 
talking  nervously  about  the  role  Indian  in- 
filtrators were  playing  In  the  guerrilla  activ- 
ities. That  was  the  basis  of  tbeir  propa- 
ganda, but  they  simply  coxild  not  believe 
these  Bengali  boys  could  be  harassing  them 
so. 

The  first  major  operation  in  Chlttagong 
took  plac*  on  tb*  evening  of  August  15. 
Thirty-three  BCuktl  commandoe  dropped  Into 


tb*  watv  of  Xbm  post.  Thmj  war*  swimmlag 
trunks  and  nuuisw  ftmj  swam  on  tbair 
backs  wtth  oBty  th*  tt»a  o<  tbslr 

watsr.  IB  thalr  anaa — . 

tM  flrsd  oat  aaroas  th* 
watar.  anptylac  thaft^  xvam  at  shadows.  Th* 
conuaaadH  attaebad  thalr  ailnes  to  etevwa 
ship*,  including  msrebant  ships  and  patrol 
boats,  and  a*  thay  swam  back  across  th* 
rtvar  tb*  espiortons  rock*d  tb*  port;  th* 
youth*.  aU  a<  than,  atcapad  into  the  nlgbt. 


aad  ibirta.  and  tt 


tte  tla>aotbrsr 

Mt  th*  moMins  «k  abovk  •:••  sjc.  thsr  aast 
a  Blhail  froaa  tha  WlMlHi  CMoov  aawlv. 
•^oH-U  hava  a  bad  Vmm  today. "  tha  Btbarl 
rapcrtwL  "Tou  BengaUa  have  ktUsd  lour  of 


They  had  such  prlda  In  thalr  victory,  this 
victory  of  th*  Bengali  paopl*.  Hon*  would 
ev«r  mock  their  oourag*  ai^ln.  None  would 
can  tlMm  a  raoe  of  poets  and  women.  If  only 
that  prld*.  that  Joy,  eould  transform  tbeir 
horror*  Into  mar*  mamorl**.  the  borrors  that 
iunr\^  them,  mookod  their  liberation, 
mockad  tbalr  prlda,  mocked  tbeir  Joy. 

Bom*  at  leaet  eoold  pretend  to  forget,  but 
what  about  men  sueh  as  Mohammed  Ul 
^u|u*T  Before  tte  trouble*  Baqu*  had  been 
doinc  ^<'*U  enough.  H*  wa*  a  truck  driver,  bat 
be  bad  managed  to  aave  enough  to  start  a 
Uttle  shop  srtllng  dgatwttes  and  p*n,  the 
betd  nut  tbat  South  Asians  love  to  chew.  He 
took  too  moA  pan  himself  so  that  the  In- 
dentatlons  between  bis  teeth  had  turned 
black,  matcfalnc  the  ooior  of  his  hair  and 
bristly  moustachs.  Ha  was  xisually  on  time  at 
the  garace  wbar*  he  ptekad  up  the  fifteen- 
ton  rafuae  traefc  that  h*  drov*  through  Chlt- 
tag — ^  whll*  two  workers  dumped  garbage 
andd*ad  aniaialalnto  th*  back. 

■ally  in  Aptfl  Baq:aa-s  enployv,  Asgar 
BuBsalB.  who  leased  TSUelaa  to  themunlci- 
pality,  oaiaa  to  him  and  said  that  fimn  now 
on  ha  would  bav*  to  oarry  dead  bodl**.  Tha 
army  s*nt  a  sivarrisor  and  sU  outoasU 
swaepaiB.  who  before  had  worked  in  tba  hos- 
pital* h»~i"«g  (toad  bodies  axtd  cutting  up 
corpaas  for  pnttmrritir* 

From  morning  to  night  they  worked,  trip 
after  tr^.  only  twenty  or  twenty-flve  bo^as 
at  a  ttBM  BO  that  they  oould  oovsr  tha  loads 
with  taipa.  They  drove  to  the  municipal  gar- 
bage dump  and  burled  the  bodies  In  grsat 
tienrhss  Haque  imlrt  drive  to  tha  Wlr^sss 
Colony  «h*r*  the  Btharla.  th*  UMhx-apeaklng 
laf  v«e*s  tram  Bihar  aad  Uttav  Prartmh,  Uved. 
and  thay  would  aaaipty  aorpsse  tnm  tooma  ta 
the  high  aehool  pUad  fuU  oC  bodlas.  Hs  would 
drive  to  tha  tannery,  and  thay  would  remove 
tlM  bodies  at  women  who  had  biad  to  death 
from  tha  way  they  had  heaa  lap  an  He  would 
dilT*  along  K.C.  Day  Boad.  the  Bladu  c|uar- 
ter.  iriMte  bulldln«  after  butkllrn  had  beam 
raaad.  and  the  pink  Inner  watts  a<  the  hotises 
stood  opsn  to  th*  air  like  flaah.  and  the  putrid 
standi  lad  tbfMB  to  tba  loOlBC  ootpass. 

Kven  for  tha  sweepers,  ttw  lowest  at  tha  low. 
It  was  soiwetimes  too  much.  They  were  paid 
extra  rupeea.  They  could  take  any  oMwey 
found  on  the  bodlea  and  puU  off  rings  and 
Jewelry.  But  some  at  them  taftiasd  to  put 
■eveied  beads  into  tba  truck  or  pick  up  arms 
t,rt^  lags.  After  two  months  or  so  the  work  1st 
up.  to  six  trips  or  law  a  day,  and  In  the  faU 
the  Army  took  over  the  work  oon^dately.  Tet 
ev*n  now.  at  Umas,  It  **em*  a*  if  th*  cteneh 
of  those  hotltss  is  on  Haqus,  as  If  when  hs 
tslks  about  thns*  days  he  become*  touch*d 
with  d*ath  itstff . 

And  what  has  It  all  don*  to  A,K.8.  Afsarud- 
dln?  What  1*  thor*  In  tbat  fao*  now,  as  he 
sits  at  bis  desk  In  the  Sast  Pakistan  BaUway 
office  In  Chlttagong.  that  tbm  ascetic  Mvl- 
lah's  face,  the  lips  ss  thin  as  coins,  the  eyes 
so  close  together  there  Is  scarcely  room  for 
bis  high  narrow  nose,  the  qiarss  white  beard, 
the  teeth  the  color  of  old  ivory?  It  is  not  tb* 
eyes — there  are  forty-two-year-old  men  with 
watery  eyes;  no,  It  is  the  voice,  the  shudder, 
the  shriek  that  stays  In  th*  voice  even  when 
be  whiqjers. 

He  went  back  to  Palz  Lake  at  the  end  of 
Jantiary.  He  saw  the  skulls,  thirty  or  more, 
lying  there  in  a  neat  geometric  pile.  He  could 
smell  the  rotting  flesh.  He  found  the  scarf 
of  the  atuUoA.  the  priest  of  Punjabi  Lane. 
lying  in  the  grass  along  with  bits  and  pieces 
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knew  what  this  might 

t  loyal  FskJetaais  of 
at  them  Uvad  tm  their  asm 

lawarded  their  fldeltty  wtth  inlddWnt  port- 
tlons  aad  mlBor  eooosmic  prtrllsflS.  la  OhlB- 
tagong  over  a  hundsed  Blharts  had  djadte 
two  Csysot  mmmnnal  »*°**P<  **  **f^'~y~ 
mote  had  died  ta  ttie  ii|TlslBff  a>  <a»  «id  oC 
March  when  they  had  ■biltmiiil  »•»  •'"""■ 
aad  sided  with  the  Army,  ataea  (tesn  »aeBl- 
hari*  bad  been  takla«  thatr  mfvaa«e.  "ttey 
had  wpan'**^^  thehr  grievBaom  so  naiirli  that 

tbSu  BiWBTH  l^flflBVB  DBy^Oft  s^V  c^^^^b  *^^MdB» 

msn  eesMainttm  to  one  otpveaitaasM. 

MtttoC  ths  Ben«aUs  wke  UMd  hi  Puajabl 
Lane,  sod  tb*  Blharta  la  «h*  VMmb  Ootaay 
next  door,  wmkad  t&t  tha  BMk  PiMMa  BaU- 
way. la  lattar.  threat,  aad  whlapsrsd  ceastp 
the  Bibarls  bad  bsaa  nMsrtiwitng  the  V**^ 
tarn  of  aU  ranklag  WanffaH  laffmay  P* ""*"**• 
and  thay  bad  aesB  to  tt  that  most  ct  thsm 
were  killed. 

"Wh«re    did    this   bsppen    that   you   ar« 

threatening  usf "  Afsaruddla  sakad. 

"Up  tta  road." 

The  five  irilffioua  htasUam  valfeMl  alonfftte 

raad  into  a  wooded  ama  peat  tha  tnrths^ 
outskirts  of  tha  nfSBiiiHilj  As  they  toned 
th*  bmd  in  tha  road  where  tte  tour 
lay  ta  the  duet,  they  eaom  upon 
or  so  Btharls  araasd  wtth  lathis. 
roda,  ■i'i4guiis  rlflm.  dacgars.  aad  kukns. 
They  raa.  down  ttia  read.  Thay  ran  soteamlag 
^>,wrm,fflt  PunJaM  iBaa  wamia^  people  to  flee, 

the  oOmk  iiMsiiiiiB  wetdbippera,  tan  onward 
to  get  help  from  tha  poUee. 

a  load  Maslim.  for  years 
be  stlU 
had  fbtth.  soF—  «■««»    *«  «*•  a«thort*T  at 
the  stals.  Be 


rati  St  sill 
Th*  Bsngnll  at  laat  sgmil  tosHd  a< 
ment  ot  polioe.  but  they  pak  only  as  tar 
Pahartali  statkm  la  tha  Wttaism  Ookmy. 

"Notklac  is  happenlDC."  tba 
in  ebarga  told  thi-»-  "-d  Omt  irtarnirt  to 
their  Ohtttapong 

Isamed  tha*  Jnst  ovtslda  the  railway 
at  the  mislsm  Colony,  ths  BIhai 
stopped  the  tnlaa  the*  bsought  tha 
workacs  Into  the  railway  shops  end 
They  stoppsd  the  T:W  A.M.  train,  aad  tbay 
stopped  the  •:!«  as  walL  They  had  rMm  and 
daggers  aad  SSsa  guns,  and  they  heeded  *^1m 
people  toffetber  aad  took  them  ■rwaewhere. 
But  wh«*?  Baporta  of  mlmla«  people  were 
e^alng  into  tha  poDee  atation  now,  and  tb*r* 
wa*  n*ar  panic,  and  stlU  Afssraddla  oould 
•ttM  nottlag;  do  proof,  no  bodiss.  Hot  uattl 
»i^  evening  did  be  go  to  tt*  PahartaU 
baaaar,  where  hs  met  Ottfraa  Bhuyia.  s 
twenty-eicht-year-ald  shnplrsapsr  with  smaU 
eyes  and  a  thia  faos.  Its  triangular  shaps 
aecentuated  by  a  trim  beard. 

"Why  am  you  ruantBg  around  Uke  thiat" 
Bhuyia  asked.  "Why  si*  you  running  around 
Uke  tblsl  Looklnc  tot  bodieet  They  ar*  on 
the  other  site  of  the  hill  r 

Kiuyta   bad  been  up  early   sorting   out 

jf^mr*ttmw,Mm^    in    hlS    UttlS    SbOp    OBXt    tO    tb* 

moaque  la  Punjabi  Lane  whan  thaKharls 
aummuled  the  comiaunlty.  Tbey  Corosd  htm 
to  go  wtth  thsm  up  ths  road  toanrdM  iaJat 
of  Pals  Lake,  a  man-made  reaarvote  sur- 
rounded by  thickly  fbllapsd  bSlB,  and  one 
of  the  most  popular  seenic  plaoss  In  an  of 
East  Pakistan.  Re  could  hear  voices  absad 
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^_ ^ «B»  BMrvf.  TlMy  pttib«d 

him  up  00  tta«  road  onto  »  fl«id  dnnetaad 

bMB<i  T*"*  UM  >niito<  tkalr  teeks.  ■•  *■& 
to  hto  iriiH    Tkay  Hnwi  «!rl^  »*•  iMadt 

rrM  bMMl  and  hiagwl  tarMftf.  rannlac  t^ 

wwMI   tb*  tali«.   placl&f  into  «>>•   «**^> 
»  ■how  «tf  tvieka 


H*  awam  to  tba  far  aid*  of  the  tiilat  wbar* 
»  aHaa  feB  raaa  up  out  of  ttaa  wa*a».  a  hUl 
uiiawd  wtth  liiaiMlilaa  aad  TtCMa.  H«  had 
laa«  bta  abM  and  IitNft  and  wndala,  and  ha 
toM  hti  wKj  flttoogh  «ha  foWaga.  el»«tB(  a 
pa<&  pax  way  up  tha  hm  when  ha  atamblad 
a  thIAat  af  tborna.  The 
around  ttm  lalaC  Soom  of 
a  taw  (aa«  of  him.  bat 
at  away. 
A(Mv  tfiaf  tbare  a  half  boor  or  ao.  Bhayla 
ilaaiad  a  ttay  open  ipot  for  hlmaalf  and 
looked  oat  aeroaa  tba  intet  .  .  .  atanned  .  .  . 
ikot  mowa  .  .  .  think  .  .  .  only  kick 
TiMT  tlod  tbafer  arma 

Jtetad  tbay 

. .  Lheppod  cm  tbalT  beads 

tho  hodlM  brt*  a  dtteb.  Tba  mat 
tbay  |i  !■>  Ill  forward  tovaid  tba  lake  wtaera 
tbay  cot  oC  tlMlr  baadi  wtth  great  batetaer 
knivao.  Tkay  had  drooM  t€  add  tbay  would 
pa«v  OB  tbo  eoapom  to  dliflfiim  them  beyond 

for  houm  be   lay   there   before  be  crawled 
away. 

Tba  Blbarte  atm  ware  keeping  tba  road 
blocked  off   so  Afaaruddln  and  three  other 

1  until  they 

I  tWTnlet  Hm  mroon  bad  rlaen.  It  waa 
llfeo  tba  feaillim  gnmada  ot  some  race  of 
at  wu^tiai    Thara  ooold  not  be  ao 
IB    hlB    hORor    AfaamddlB 
,  at  tt.  That  waa 
Mdtaa  lying 
many 
(taaUM 
by  dirt,  who  kMw;  huft  ftw  hnaAad. 
iwiiiiidafl.  ha  It—  Ba  ted  Mat  aU  naaon.  all 
raUooaUty:  he  dM  not  eare  lor  bla  Itfa.  Thla 
wmUd  not  go  vMBOttaad.  ftva  humkrad  bodies. 
Tba  MM  day  AtoarvMin  waat  to  tba  mlU- 
«ary  avtborltlae  and  baK*^  tbam  to  bury  the 
to  bury  tbam  aa  Moallma 

Mot  Jwt  iaava  tiMm  there  iwked.  tbalr 

MtMta  pMta  abowta«.  a»  oallad  up  tba  Clr- 
-      a.  the  anay  baMkiwurtars.  They  told 
to  abut  op   and   aakad   bla  name.   He 
hww   99  and  that  emnlng   went   baefc   to 

,  tba  glMM  euttar  who  aakl  ha 

hnitlM  m  tba  narrow  Talley 

,  tha  ehron- 

tba  wltnaai,  and  ha 

yaa,  be  would  go  thare  and 
\  too  and  oount  tbmm.  And  so 

,  tba  glaw  cutter,  and 

.  the  other  atda  oC  tba  lake 
t\\n  to  wbere  tba  Yak  Amy  had 
I  tba  trueka,  bodlee,  dacompoainc  bod- 
wooien.  giila.  young,  twen- 
ty tUK^,  soMe  cottU  aearealy  be  Aftaen. 
to;oly  gM.  gtria  o<  good  family.  «halr  Ugbt 
T>«m  «atw  In  the  moonUgbt.  and  tbeir  belllaa 
•wollan.  ao  many  of  tbam.  tb«y  were  preg- 
f  our  montba  pregnant,  and 
.  had  bean  eat  with  a  croaa. 

iKyw,  ha  did  itoC  fbar.  be  did 

no*  tew.  l.M>  be  oomnted.  l.OO.  they  muat 
ha^  been  kept  at  the  eantanment,  1.062.  be 
dW  not  few.  the  tbbd  man  fainted  and  tbey 
drMged  him  down  to  the  lake  and  douaed 
bla  bead  In  water  unUl  ba  cama  to,  and  then 
Utey  returned  to  Cblttagong. 

He  would  go  to  the  preaa,  he  would  go  to 
the  world,  he  would  teU.  Be  know  the  Dally 
Azadl.  the  Cblttagong  newspaper,  and  he 
went  there  the  next  day.  but  they  aatd  tbey 
could  not  wrtte  anything.  He  telephoned 
Dacca  and  talked  to  a  high  Bengali  oAclal. 
He  tried  to  »»t  a  plane  ticket  to  Dacca  to  tell 
hUn.  but  he  could  not.  He  went  to  the  Super- 
In^f^HT^.*  of  roUca'a  office,  tuna  and  time 
•gain  IM  vent,  and  because  of  him  and  be- 


eause  of  Bhuyla's  complaints  aa  well,  the 
poUee  agreed  to  look  Into  the  matter.  And 
then  a  Peajbh  InteUlgenee  ofSaer  eame  up 
to  him  and  told  htm  that  his  name  had  been 
leaked  oat.  It  ha  did  not  leave  ha  wotild  be 
killed.  And  so  be  aad,  waa  ring  a  lungl  Initwad 
ot  hU  vwual  flowing  whlto  pants  and  shirt. 

He  haa  returned  to  tbe  railway  office  now, 
but  stUl  It  la  with  him.  At  times  be  Is  quiet. 
and  then  it  wells  up  in  him  again,  he  remem- 
bers, and  be  wUl  sob  and  sob.  again  and 
again,  until  he  Is  scolded  or  shamed  Into 
being  quiet. 

There  is  nowhere  Afsaruddln  can  go  to 
forget.  There  Is  nowhere  any  Bengali  can 
go.  Sven  at  the  airport  waiting  for  the  Sheik 
there  are  boys  who  had  to  suck  the  peniaes 
of  Pakistani  Jawacs.  At  the  end  of  the  run- 
way in  tbe  bunkers  there  are  bras  and  pieces 
of  saris,  and  the  cantonment  Is  near  where 
they  found  girls  wearing  only  shorts,  their 
hair  dipped,  so  they  could  not  hang  them- 
selves with  their  saris  or  the  tresses  of  their 
hair.  That  stench,  that  death  la  on  everyone, 
on  everyone  but  the  Sheik;  the  3heU  was 
not  here.  He  haa  suffered,  but  he  has  not  been 
here;  there  is  a  purity  to  him  and  to  his 
suffering,  and  he  alone  can  purge  thla  land 
of  all  this,  can  bring  them  peace  can  bring 
them  peace,  can  bring  them  peace. 

TUX   aCLOVBD 

The  Royal  Air  Force  Comet  oomee  out  of 
the  eastern  sky  and  passes  across  Dacca,  and 
then,  turning  slowly,  drops  to  earth.  As  the 
treat  sUver  and  blue  plane  touches  down. 
traUlng  a  spume  of  dust,  a  single  gasp  surges 
through  the  Bengalis  walUng  on  the  tarmac. 
"Our  beloved  leader  is  here.  Our  beloved 
leader  Is  here."  a  vofcse,  a  voice  on  the  preci- 
pice of  hysteria,  announces  over  the  public 
address  system.  "He  is  back  after  ten  months. 
An  the  mendc  and  soldiers  and  workers,  we 
appeal  to  you  to  be  disciplined.  Our  beloved 
leader  Is  here.- 

The  people  begin  sliding  past  the  cordon 
at  soldiers,  and  these  youths  of  sbrteen  or 
seventeen  are  themselves  so  awed,  so  oiver- 
eome  that  they  turn  dumfounded  toward 
the  plane.  He  is  there.  He  la  there  In  the 
doorway.  "We  appeal  to  ■90H  to  im  diacx- 
pifned."  Hundreds  of  Bengalis  rush  through 
the  cordon.  Tbey  must  touch  him.  They 
■ataaV  get  to  hUn,  touch  him.  "Do  not  rtisA. 
Do  not  rush.  We  appeal  to  you  to  be  <««- 
ctpttne*."  The  ministers  and  high  oaiclals 
leave  their  places  along  the  red  carpet  and 
push  toward  the  gangplank.  "  .  to  be  dia- 
dpHnetl.  Our  befcwed  .  ."  They  must  touch 
him  The  ministers  hurry  up  the  staircase 
and  garland  Sheik  MuJIb.  For  a  moment  he 
cries,  and  then  he  controla  himself  and  walks 
down  to  the  ground  and  Is  engulfed  In  his 
welecmers. 

The  flfty-one-year-old  Sheik  is  tall,  almost 
sU  feot  tall,  far  taller  than  most  Bengalis, 
and  his  head  and  shoulders  move  above  the 
crowd,  a  face  transflgured.  beyond  mere  emo- 
tion, the  gray  hair  and  moustache  and  full 
features  qutatessentlally  Bengali.  The  Ben- 
gali soldiers  are  trying  to  forge  a  pathway  for 
him,  screaming,  begging,  beseeching  people 
to  move,  to  get  back,  give  Bangabandhu  some 
room,  dont  let  him  be  trampled.  "'  rush. 
Do  not  rush  .  .  ."  He  is  a  presence  above  them, 
above  the  day.  greeting  his  troops  and  the 
diplomats  and  then,  still  walking  slowly, 
moving  to  the  truck.  Students  and  eamera- 
metf  and  onlookers,  who  have  no  bTisineas 
there,  are  climbing  onto  the  truck.  Jumping 
on  the  hood,  and  the  student  leaden  push 
them  off,  bending  their  fingers  and  arms  un- 
til they  drop  to  the  ground. 

The  Sheik  and  the  ministers  and  the  stu- 
dent leaders  are  on  the  truck,  and  the  mo- 
torcade moves  past  the  cement  walls  of  the 
airport,  and  now  finally  tbe  Sheik  sees  his 
pec^le.  They  are  all  Bangladesh  has.  all  that 
Bangladesh  can  give  him.  and  his  face  begins 
to  come  alive.  The  two-and-one-half  mile 
route  from  the  airport  to  the  racecourse  Is  a 
narrow  tunnel  through  rickshaw  wallahs, 
farmers,  mill  workers,  peddlers,  business  peo- 


ple; studanta  and  young  people  line  the 
loata,  this  tbalr  last  oartain  aet  at  davotaon. 
Sbalk  Ifujtb  nMTcaa  wltb  tbo  ttUrty  othsrs  la 
tba  troek,  aad  tbm  tniok  margm  wtth  tba 
soldlsra  who  walk  baalda  and  tbe  youttaa  who 
elap  and  daaea  tbalr  way  down  tba  road,  and 
the  proeeaalon  maccea  wltb  the  people  who 
fall  la  behind,  until  Om  Sbalk  and  the  tmok 
and  the  procansiorr  aad  tha  people  all  are  one 

-Joi  BaMnlm.  Jot  Bangla.  J<yk  BangU."  Vle> 
tory  to  Bengal.  Victory  to  Bengal.  Vletory  to 
Bengal.  "SAelk  MuHh  Zt»*abad.  Sheik  Muiib 
Zindabad."  Uuag  llw  Sb^fc  Mnjlb.  Long  U*e 
abelk  MuJlb.  Tbouaanda  and  thrmsanrts  of 
youas  brown  facea,  tbouaanda  of  them.  Be- 
hind the  proeeaalon  a  gigantic  plxmie  of  dust 
rises  up  off  tbe  road,  a  hundred  feet  up  into 
the  air,  dUfxislng  Into  a  grayish  mist.  Tbe 
people  throw  garlands  and  whlto  pigeons 
and  rose  petals,  and  the  hood  of  the  truek 
is  soon  a  mass  of  flowers,  a  neat  for  tbe 
pigeon*.  Bach  moment  the  Sheik's  face  be- 
comes more  vivid,  more  graced  with  the  emo- 
tions of  the  day.  and  tba  people  stand  there 
crying  with  their  Joy.  They  want  nothing, 
these  people,  these  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  people.  Give  them  work  to  earn  enough 
for  rice  and  a  little  fish  twioe  a  day:  that  is 
enough,  that  is  everything,  that  Is  aU  they 
ask  of  their  Sbelk. 

Even  now  they  shldd  blm,  their  bodies 
shield  him.  He  cannot  see  that  the  btutass, 
the  crude  bamboo  huta  that  once  lay  along 
the  road,  are  no  longer  there,  burned  down 
by  the  Pakistanis.  He  cannot  see  the  gray 
MPA  hoetel  that  the  Pakistanis  used  aa  a 
prison  and  torturing  center,  or  the  private 
house  behind  wbere  they  slaughtered  Ben- 
galls  and  no  one  dares  venture  even  now. 

Adur  Ha^'r■«"  stands  along  tlve  road,  his 
tears  turning  to  laughter,  bis  laughter  again 
to  tears.  During  the  troubles  tbe  Pakistanis 
picked  him  up  and  took  him  to  the  UFA 
hostel.  They  stripped  him  naked,  hung  him 
from  tbe  celling,  and  beat  blm  wltb  a  rubber 
hose  and  cane  imtU  blood  came  from,  hit 
nose.  They  tortured  him  In  ways  he  will  not 
t«.iir  about.  For  long  afterward  he  thought  U 
better  far  to  be  dead  than  to  have  sudi 
memories.  But  today  It  Is  all  gone;  he  Is  flUad 
with  Joy. 

The  crowd  presses  around  tbe  truek  Uln 
flsh  swirling  In  a  net.  and  their  joy,  their 
emotion,  becomes  almost  a  physical  presence. 
For  two  and  one  half  home  the  truck  bts 
passed  along  tbe  road,  through  the  people, 
aiKl  now.  turning  Into  the  great  open  field  at 
the  racecourse — no.  It  Is  not  possible,  people, 
people,  back  into  the  haEe  of  the  afternoon 
sun,  the  earth  fli  nothing  but  people,  they 
hang  off  trees,  tJie  fruit  of  the  trees,  pressing 
toward  him,  a  million  people  pressing  toward 
him.  Sheik  Mujib  cries.  He  takes  his  white 
handkerchief  from  his  pocket,  and  he  stands 
there,  the  tears  washing  down  his  face,  smil- 
ing and  crying,  the  te«tfs  streaming  down. 
The  truck  inches  onto  the  field.  They  are 
no  longer  slnydy  a  crowd.  There   are  cur- 
rents, waves,  ripples  that  pass  through  them, 
and   In  the  distance   they  are   like  an  im- 
mense  field   of   Juto   swaying   In  the  warm 
winter  sun.  The   truck  cannot  move  quite 
up  to  the  speaker's  platform,  and  the  Sheik 
must  get  down  and  walk  the  last  few  yards. 
They  had  seemed  so  genUe,  so  tranquU  In 
their  movements,  so  like  a  field  of  Jute,  but 
now  that  mass  is  pressing  upon  him,  trying 
to  touch  him,  grabbing  at  him.  They  thrurt 
and  shove  toward  him;  he  appears  half  dazed, 
he  Is  JosUed  and  elbovred  and  pushed;  if  he 
should  stumble,  Ood  knows  what  would  hap- 
pen. Hia  pro  toe  tors  claw  and  pummel  a  path 
for  him.  dragging  people  off  the  staircase, 
and  half  lift  the  Sheik  up  to  the  speakers 
platform. 

He  stands  before  them  now.  They  have 
been  waiting,  many  of  them  for  eight  houia 
or  more  sitting  In  the  sun  without  food  or 
drink,  and  they  cheer,  they  shout  "Joi  Bangia. 
Joi  Bangia";  shouta  beyond  exaltation,  deep 
groanlitg  shouts  that  burst  out  of  them  as  n 
they  were  ridding  themselves  of  tumors.  The 
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ihoutB,  the  Jot  BangUu.  surge  forward,  from 
MUnd  him.  to  tha  aides,  rolling  up  to  the 
^^xtn.  and  bayond.  Ha  atanda  wiping  his 
Man  with  his  fine  long  hand,  scarcely  mov- 
ml  ioaro^ly  able  to  move.  While  ha  stands 
^La  many  of  the  dlgnltarlea  surround  a 
Joung  woman  volunteer  who  has  brought  a 
Sa^kos  of  Use  water.  They  squabble,  fight- 
ing for  a  cup  of  wator.  two,  three  cups  more, 
Mtoie  they  walk  away,  satiated. 

•^lothera  and  siators  of  Bangladesh,  he 
ligfmB.  "On  this  auspicious  day  I  remember 
itthe  outset  those  farmers,  laborers,  stu- 
dents, and  intellectuals  who  embraced  mar- 
t-xdom  in  the  hands  of  the  barbarous  Pak- 
litani  Army  during  the  last  nine  months." 
BU  voice  la  aa  elemental  force,  like  a  tidal 
wave  or  an  earth  tremor;  a  voice  that  cornea 
oot  from  him  but  v^p  from  the  ground;  a 
volo*  that  embodlaa  aU  tbe  pain,  the  an- 
fulah,  the  Joy;  a  voice  that  has  claws  to  It, 
taU  ewy  word  tearing  at  the  air.  "I  pray  for 
the  mlvatlon  of  their  departed  sovUs.  My 
lifelong  desire  is  fulfilled  today.  My  Oolden 
Bangs!  Is  today  an  independent  and  sov- 
«r«lgn  stato." 

He  Is  speaking  extemporaneously  but  each 
ssntence,  each  thought,  has  rhythm  and 
paos,  the  emotions  of  each  phrase,  each  Idea, 
riling  above  what  he  said  before,  Its  excesses, 
11a  amotions  made  tolerable  only  by  what  has 
eome  before.  The  young  AwamI  League  lead- 
ers stand  behind  Sheik  MuJlb,  and  although 
they  are  preventing  thousands  of  Bengalis 
from  seeing  their  leader,  they  refuse  to  move. 
They  stand  proudly,  arms  folded,  finally  sit- 
ting down  when  the  speech  is  more  than 
half  over. 

"We  will  not  cry  anymore,"  Sheik  MuJlb 
■ays,  and  as  he  speaks  he  is  crying.  "  '  Oh  my 
CMden  Bengal  I  love  thee,"  Kabiguru  Babln- 
dranath  Tagore  once  said.  'Oh  mother  Bengal 
you  have  created  seventy  million  Bengalis 
but  you  have  not  allowed  th«n  to  grow  to 
manhood.'  But  this  Is  no  longer  true  of  the 
people  of  Bangladesh.  The  people  of  Bang- 
ladesh have  proved  to  the  world  that  they 
•rs  a  nation  of  heroes." 

He  carries  his  people  fax  beyond  their 
troubles;  be  charges  the  whole  struggle  with 
mumlng,  aad  as  he  takes  his  people  from 
emotion  to  emotion,  memory  to  memory,  hope 
to  hope,  he  saya  what  haa  to  be  said.  He 
haa  been  In  prlBon  during  nine  months  of 
the  most  momentotis  changes  a  nation  could 
go  through,  and  yet  he  Is  able  to  speak  as  If 
he  had  never  left  the  country,  aa  If  he  had 
led  the  liberation  struggle  with  his  language 
•Dd  a  g^un.  He  does  not  have  to  ask  his  ad- 
vlawB  what  to  say  this  day.  He  knows.  He 
quiets  the  hatred  against  the  Blharls  by  ask- 
ing the  non-Bengalis  to  become  true  Ben- 
galls.  He  knows  bis  country  needs  massive  aid 
tttxn  abroad  aad  he  calls  for  that  aid  with 
ptlde. 

■nie  afternoon  is  ending  In  a  purple  haae, 
aod  the  setUng  sun  turns  his  faio*  golden. 
The  people  are  quieting  now,  swaying  to  the 
thytluas  of  his  words,  and  now  his  speech 
eraecendoes.  He  drives  his  ^notions,  his 
language,  up  to  the  edge  of  uncontrol. 

"The  new  Bengal  will  grow  up.  The  people 
of  Bangladesh  wUl  be  Jubilant,  happy,  free, 
and  will  have  enough  to  eat.  That  is  the  goal 
of  my  life.  Today  I  appeal  to  Allah  to  give  me 
that  blessing. 

"My  dear  brothers,  there  are  still  400,000 
Bengalis  in  West  Pakistan. 

"My  dear  brothen,  I  know  the  conspiracy 
has  not  yet  ended. 

"Bengalis,  be  vigilant  against  oonspiracy. 

"I  cannot  speak  anymore.  Let  me  pray." 

Sbelk  MuJlb  leads  the  people  in  prayer, 
and  then  he  shouts,  "Joi  Bangia. " 

"Joi  Bamgla." 

"Joi  Baagla." 

"Joi  Bmngla." 

"Joi  Bangia." 

"Joi  Bangia." 

"Bang}adeab  omor."  Bangladesh  is  im- 
mortal. 

"Hoi.  Hoi."  It  U.  It  Is. 

"Bangladesh  omor." 


"Hot  ffoi." 

"Bani^adsab  omor." 

"Hoi.  BOU" 

"Sbabaad  ■nritt."  To  tbe  memory  of  tba 
martyn. 

"Omor  Koak."  Let  it  be  immortal. 

"Shabeed  smntl." 

"Omorhoak." 

"Shahaad  amrttl." 

"Omor  boak." 

Sbelk  Ifujlb  sits  down  on  the  fioor  of  the 
platform  and  his  frlenils  oome  and  surround 
him  and  look  at  him  with  grant  love.  They 
fan  >'itn  with  tlielr  hands.  "Ob  my  Ctod,  oh 
my  Ood,  oh  my  Ood,"  he  orlea.  AU  the  emo- 
tion haa  drained  out  of  him  aad  out  of  tba 
day,  and  aa  tbe  sun  aata  behind  a  distant 
moaque,  the  paople  pam  from  tbe  moaoouise, 
pass  quleUy  away,  fading  into  the  dust, 
n 

Thei»  would  be  no  more  days  like  that  one. 
There  would  be  spaachea  and  oeremonlaa. 
many  of  them,  but  they  would  not  be  tbe 
same.  Two  daya  later  Sheik  MuJib  took  offioa 
aa  Prime  Mlnlater.  Ha  acrivad  at  Banga 
Bhavan,  Bengal  Houae,  waarlng  the  same 
traditional  ooatunM  of  wlda  whlto  pants,  bil- 
lowing ahlrt,  and  sleavelaaa  veat  that  he  had 
worn  on  his  return  to  JBangladaah.  On  this 
day,  however,  he  traveled  not  la  aa  open 
truck  but  in  a  closed  black  Meroedea.  Aa  ha 
walked  Into  the  main  lounge,  an  elegaat  room 
rich  with  ohaadellera,  he  paaaad  among 
dlplomata,  high  offldjas  and  thrtr  brllllaaUy 
dreaaed  wlvea.  Awaml  League  leaders,  army 
officers,  and  aa  ooeaaloaal  petty  bureaucrat. 
The  audience  applauded  with  the  ^;>proprl- 
ato  mixture  of  f wvor  and  rsatralat,  aad  tha 
dignltariea,  uaderstaadlag  the  aabatanoe  of 
poww  and  the  rituals  of  its  oelebratloa,  11a- 
toaed  wtth  rapt  attonUon  as  Sbelk  MuJlb 
took  his  oath. 

The  new  Prime  Minister  aad  hi*  govern- 
ment confronted  problems  of  almost  un- 
precedented magnitude.  Tlie  oonfllot  had  so 
thoroughly  devastatad  Bangladesh  that  it 
would  take  two  to  tbree  billion  dollars  Juat 
to  repair  the  damage,  the  largaat  Job  of  reha- 
bUltotlon  stnoe  the  days  of  tbo  MarshaU  Plan 
aftor  World  War  n.  BeUef  ships  could  aot 
even  come  into  the  port  of  Cblttagong  be- 
cause mlaes  and  sunken  sb^  stUl  blocked 
the  harbor.  The  rail  line  betwaan  Cblttagong 
and  Daooa,  the  grwat  paaaageway  for  good* 
and  materlaU,  was  not  yet  open.  The  farmora 
needed  seed  to  plant  their  aaaual  crop  of 
wet  rioe  If  the  people  of  Banglartsah  were  not 
to  be  dspaadeat  on  reUaf  food  for  aaotber 
year.  Before  the  monsoon,  five  month*  away, 
there  would  have  to  be  permanent  taridgaa 
on  the  rxjada;  the  tamporary  structursa 
would  wash  away,  leaving  Hanglarteah  a 
ohaln  of  laoUtad  Islaada.  Ttoa*  aad  toaa  of 
food  had  to  be  stored  la  warahouaea  aeroaa 
the  oouatry  by  thea,  or  the  paople  would  go 
hungry. 

Sbelk  MuJlb  counted  on  help  from  tbe 
developed  wortd  as  weU  as  oa  the  aeai^y 
xinanlmous  aupport  o*  the  BengaU  pao^e. 
The  mlUlons  of  raf  ugaea  who  had  fled  aoroaa 
the  border  or  to  remote  vlUagea  did  iu>t  wait 
for  pixMBiaaa  of  suatonnaaa  or  aeed  baf car* 
they  began  returning  home,  and  the  roada 
and  rtvws  were  fxill  of  paople.  When  tbe 
villagers  rea<died  their  homea,  as  ofton  aa 
not  tbey  found  that  tbe  Pakistanis  had 
burned  tbam  aad  the  oKinaoon  rains  had 
malted  down  tbe  mud  walls. 

The  vlllagaa  bad  almoot  no  seed  or  bul- 
lock or  money,  aad  when  a  rumor  spread 
aooea  Baagladeab  that  i^  tboaa  who  had 
filled  out  tlie  greaa  ^ipUoaAion  card*  at  tbe 
Labor  Exchange  would  be  given  work,  the 
peoi^e  left  tbalr  viUagaa  by  the  tana  at 
thouaaads.  The  officials  at  the  varlou*  lAbor 
Bxchangea  told  them  that  there  waa  no  work, 
but  tbe  villagers  did  not  balierve  tbem,  aad 
tbey  oaaM,  five,  alx,  then  tan  thousand  a  day, 
to  Daooa  alone.  Their  lungia  and  bewildered 
faces  aet  tbem  apart  from  tbe  people  ot 
tbe  dty,  and  onoe  tbey  bad  their  green 
oards,  they  hurried  out  of  Daooa. 

The  government  seemed  almoot  paralyaed. 


Beat  Pakistan  had  bean  a  provlnjclal  govern* 
mont.  Now.  with  tba  Woat  Paldatnal  bureau* 
orota  gona,  wltb  maay  c€  tba  BonaaU  offl> 
oara  daad  aad  tboaa  wbo  renal tvwIAUva  aus- 
peot  for  remaining  aUva.  aad  wttb  BIbarl 
olerks  aad  mlaor  "fflirlrt*  aCndd  to  oome  to 
thair  olBooa.  ttxu  aMna  provlaelal  govammant 
waa  required  to  artmlnWT  tb*  affairs  ot 
what  bad  beooma  tha  world's  aigbtb  lazfaat 
nation.  Thoae  admlnlatratora  wbo  bad  re- 
mained in  tb*  oountry  durlag  tba  Ubara- 
tion  struggle  ware  not  wlUing  to  rltft  tbalr 
poattlon*  by  making  deoWona  Tbay  macaly 
shuffied  papsn  aad  paaaad  momoo  up  to  tbe 
hlghMt  levela  ot  govenunant.  Tbo  oablnot 
mlaistara  ended  up  dealing  wttti  mattara 
mat  olsrtu  should  bav*  bnndlad  Tbmf  wor- 
ried about  quaatUmo  at  vlaa*  aad  protocol. 
They  named  a  natloBal  tlonpsr,  a  awtlonal 
bird,  aad  a  ntlomal  martAlng  aong.  They 
simply  bad  no  Idan,  no  sMoaa  oC  tbo  ttim  at 
Ban^Ladeab's  proUamo.  At  tbo  praaant  i«t*. 
tbe  population  wotUd  double  in  tw«9ai7-tbroa 
years,  growing  Oom  75  mllUon  to  180  mlUloa 
In  what  was  already  one  ot  tba  wwld'a  mo« 
densely  populatad  oountilM.  Zabtir  Abmod 
Chowdbury,  tbon  MInWar  at  Uibor,  Haaltb 
and  Family  manning,  waa  aald  to  bavo  tbrea 
wlvee  and  twvmty-two  obUdrsn.  Wban  tba 
government  announoad  tt*  flrat  Uat  ot  prtorl- 
tiea,  birth  ooutial  mnkad  twonMoth. 

Favor  seekera  beala«ad  tbe  sovammant. 
The  poor  of  tbe  ootmtrysida  and  of  tba  oittes 
asked  very  little,  but  many  BangaUa  tbought 
they  BhoiUd  be  able  to  caab  in  tbeir  angulah 
for  busineaaaa  belonging  to  Blharla  and  Wast 
Pakistanis,  for  Import  Uminasa,  for  taaebtng 
post*,  for  govamment  aiaseurea.  A  great 
maay  adminlatiattvo  vaoandaa  did  eodat,  and 
Awaml  Leagusn  ba|^n  aoqulrinc  tbam.  Some 
of  them  w«?a  graqilng  men.  puflMl  up  with 
tbeir  new  Importanoa.  Thar*  would  ba  money 
now,  bridge  oontraota,  road  oontmotB,  poai- 
tlons  rrtmnmgiing  tb*  laduatTlaa  ttie  govwm- 
ment  would  be  taking  over,  and  tbey  and 
their  friend*  were  available.  Tbey  would  do 
favors,  oartalnly,  but  for  a  prloe.  Many  of 
these  bureauorata  did  not  even  oome  to  work 
regularly,  and  Sbelk  MuJlb  bad  to  begin 
TT.ti.iring  spot  (fliack*  on  offloaa  to  aae  Just 
which  "fflwif'*  woe  at  tbeir  daaks. 

The  Prima  Ifialater  workad  tram  early 
morning  uatll  after  toa  at  nlgbt.  but  he 
spent  houra  of  bis  time  man  like  a  sfnfor,  a 
village  obleftatn,  tban  tba  Prima  Mlnlstir  at 
a  gnat  oountry.  He  loved  his  peoftla.  Oa  felt 
a  great  need  to  greet  delegatlom  after  delesa- 
tion  of  students,  sokUoTB,  vtllsaeri.  anyone 
who  did  not  have  anytblng  orttloal  to  say.  He 
listened  to  politician*  aad  bustneas  people 
aad  bureaucrats.  Ustened  as  tbey  eakad  for 
favors  or  proffered  adrloe,  Ustened  because  he 
thought  himself  ttie  pbyelaal  esnbodlmoat  of 
tbe  nation,  llstonad  baoauae  tt  was  his  Job  to 
llston.  His  deolakms  ofton  dsponded  oa  who 
had  talked  to  him  last,  and  that  was  much 
the  way  the  Pakistanis  bad  run  the  govern- 
ment. 

Sheik  MuJlb  stlU  could  charge  tbe  symboU 
and  rhetoric  of  tbe  liberation  strug^  wltb 
meaning  and  intensity,  aad  that  waa  tba 
function  he  preferred  above  all  others.  He 
flew  to  Calcutta.  160  mllea  frtm  Daoca,  and 
the  people  came  out  to  see  blm  by  tbe  mil- 
lions. Sbelk  Mujib  had  baoome  a  symbol  of 
their  identity  as  Bengalis;  West  BangaU  In- 
tellectuals had.  In  fact,  begun  to  accuse  In- 
dia of  exploiting  West  Bengal.  Just  as  a  dec- 
ade before  tbe  BengalU  of  the  Bast  had  ao- 
cxised  tbe  Paklstaai*. 

Sheik  MuJlb  flew  to  Moscow.  Here  he  slgaed 
trade  agreements  that  saddled  Banglarteeh 
with  further  eoonamlc  burdens.  He  bad  Uttle 
choice  because  tbe  Western  oouatrlee  were 
not  sending  anywhere  near  tbe  amount  of 
aid  he  bad  expected,  and  the  Western  vol- 
untary agendea  were  merely  dabbling  la  re- 
lief, "mey  bad  come,  Ubcla  Hrik**  Children 
Help,  tbe  Bod  Croaa,  Save  tbe  CSiUdxen  Fund, 
the  United  Matkma,  OXMit.  BamakrMbna. 
Seventh-Day  Adventista,  Mennonitea,  CABB. 
fifty  some  oiganlaatlons  in  all.  Over 
seventy  Red  Croaa  woikexs  stoyed  in  tbe  In- 
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tercontlnental  hotel,  a  spendld  hlgh-rlM 
wltn  tX  rooma.  cheeaeUnrKew.  and  Frencn 
culBlne.  Traveling  from  famine  to  famine, 
holocauat  to  holocaust,  from  Peru  to  Bimfra 
to  Ban«l»*rti.  theae  relief  workers  were  not 
that  much  different  from  dlplomate  or  for- 
eign correapondents.  They  brought  in  all  the 
wrong  tninge:  350,000  sets  of  long  underwear 
from  Germany,  baby  food,  canned  herring. 
be»TV  blanltBta,  uaed  Western  clothing. 

T^apg<.i<— 1»  needed  bulldozers,  trucks. 
brldgebuUdlng  equipment,  boats.  Bangladesh 
needed  money,  money  to  pay  workers  to  un- 
load gooda  or  to  repair  roads,  money  to  buy 
what  they  needed  aa  they  needed  It. 

The  government  was  doing  almost  nothing 
to  repair  the  damaged  roads  and  bridges,  and 
the  vinagera  were  trying  to  fix  them  with 
their  baie  handa.  »ven  by  March  work  had 
atin  not  begun  clearing  the  Chlttagong  har- 
bor, and  acroaa  Bangladesh  the  soldiers  and 
Muktl  Bahlnl  were  doing  almoat  no  rehablll- 
tatton  work.  The  soldiers  themselves,  particu- 
larly the  younger  ofllcers,  had  begun  to  speak 
openly  against  the  Indian  Army  that  In  De- 
cember had  dtXeated  the  Pak  forces  and  freed 
WB.igi«^«iH  Since  then  Mrs.  Gandhi  had 
proven  extremely  generous  Ln  her  aid.  But  the 
soldiers  knew  by  now  that  the  Indian  Army 
had  carried  the  Pakistani  arms  back  over  the 
border  leaving  the  Bangladesh  Army  as  little 
more  than  a  police  force.  The  Indians  sent 
truckload  after  truckload  of  mill  equipment 
back  over  the  border  too,  and  much  of  the 
lute  crop  aa  well. 

In   many    areas    the    Muktl    BaWnl    were 
maintaining  law  and  order,  but  in  other  areas 
KuerrlUas    merely    roamed    the    countryside. 
They  had  nothing  really  to  tell  the  vUlagera— 
no  guidance,  no  direction— but  the  vlUagers 
deferred  to  them  nonetheless.  In  certain  dis- 
tricts the  Muktl  went  out  at  night  hunting 
down  leftist  revoluUonarlea  who  beUeved  In 
an  Ideology  similar  to  that  of  the  pro-Maoist 
Naxalltea    of    West    Bengal.    Some    of    these 
gro\ip8  had  sided  with  the  Pakistanis  during 
the  struggle,  but  some  of  them  had  fought 
for  the  liberation  of  Bangladesh,  and  often 
the  Muktl  Balilni  did  not  make  a  dlstincUon 
between  the  two.  The  Maoists  gathered  arms 
and  waited.  They  beUeved  that  soon  the  peo- 
ple would  turn  to  them.  A  few  of  the  Muktl 
Bahlnl  did  Join  with  the  Maoists,  but  only  a 
few  Most  could  And  nothing  for  their  Ideal- 
lam  and  Joy  and  dedication  to  build  on.  Their 
Hatreds,  their  youthful  arrogance  did  btiild 
day  by  day.  The  worst  were  those  who  had 
done  the  least  during  the  time  of  trouble,  and 
the  worst  lived  In  Dacca.  The  only  direction 
they  had  was  the  direction  of  their  hatred, 
and   that   was  toward   the  BUiarta   in   their 
communities  of  Mlrpur  and  Mohammedpur 
on  the  outskirts  of  Dacca. 

At  the  end  of  January  major  fighting  broke 
out  m  Mlrpur,  and  the  grayish  smoke  of 
shelling  hovered  over  the  city.  The  govern- 
ment t)egan  moving  out  busloads  of  Blbarls, 
sending  them  off  with  no  more  than  a  bundle 
of  belongings,  taking  the  women  and  children 
to  refugee  camps,  the  men  to  prison.  Belief 
workers  and  Journalists  were  not  allowed  to 
enter  Mlrpur  because  the  government  said 
tbat  in  certain  sections  the  Blharls  had  built 
bunkers  and  other  fortincatlona  and  were 
planning  a  final  resistance.  Several  Jour- 
nalists did  manage,  finally,  to  get  Into  the 
city,  and  they  found  that  this  was  not  true. 
The  Blharls  had  given  up  their  weapons. 
They  were  afraid,  and  they  had  little  food  or 
water. 

It  was  not  the  Bengali  people,  the  mourn- 
ers the  stricken,  who  were  treaUng  the 
BlharU  so.  but  the  highest  authority  of  the 
state  The  jawana  and  police  must  have  un- 
derstood this,  accepted  it  aa  their  Ucense,  for 
the  KBR  offlcero  and  police  offlclaia  loet  oon- 
tKA  of  tbeU  men.  In  Mlrpur  and  Moham- 
medpur they  could  not  stop  them  from  loot- 
ing; Uiey  could  threaten  and  command,  but 
the  looting  did  not  stop. 


The  people  of  the  cities  were  growing  fear- 
ful again.  Before  thev  had  feared  the  Pak 
Army;  now  they  were  not  sure  Juat  what 
they  had  to  fear.  They  did  fear  the  bands  of 
iacoits.  who  before  had  robbed  with  daggers 
and  daos,  and  now  entered  homes  carrying 
submachine  guns  and  automatic  rifles.  Tliey 
did  fear  those  Muktl  Bahlnl  who  were  hi- 
jacking cars  at  will.  Most  of  all,  thoxigh,  they 
feared  the  unknown,  the  future.  Many  of 
those  who  had  been  the  most  critical  of  the 
Awaml  League  government  had  now  grown 
quiet,  and  those  who  at  first  had  been  eu- 
phoric  now  expressed  doubts. 

By  spring  the  people  were  coming,  thou- 
sands of  them  a  day,  to  live  In  Dacca,  and 
their  crude  shacks  spread  across  the  land- 
scape, along  railway  tracks  and  roads,  wher- 
ever they  could  find  a  bit  of  space.  They  were 
always  there  waiting  In  front  of  Sheik  Mu- 
Jlb's  house  In  Dhanmandl:   vlUagers  walling 
bullock  and  seed  standing  around  smoking 
the  tiny  cigars  called  ttidU:  distant  relatives 
and    friends    more    dUtant    still    from    the 
Sheik  s  home  district  of  Parldpur  ready  to  ask 
one  favor  or  another;  stvidents  with  petitions 
and   poems   for    Bangcujandhu:    union   dele- 
gations    demandlnu     higher     wages.     When 
Sheik  Mujlb  left  his  house  1-e  might  say  a  few 
words  to  them  and  they  would  shout.  "Joi 
Banffla."  Then  he  would  step  into  the  back 
seat  of  the  Mercedes,  and  the  mr  would  rush 
Into  the  city,  past  the  ornamental  lake  near 
Dhanmandl    where   every    day   more    of    the 
homeless   built   their    bustees    until   soon    It 
seemed    their    bamboo    shacks    would    cover 
the  very  road  on   which  the  Prime  Minister 
traveled.*   At  the  gate  to  President's  House, 
across  the  street  from  ii  field  where  trenches 
full   of   human   bone   had    been    found,   the 
chauffeur   would    nudge   the   r«r    through   a 
crowd   of  laborers,   rickshaw  drivers.   Indian 
patron.',  and   villagers.  Once   In.slde  the  com- 
pound. Sheik  MuJlb  would  get  out  and  hurr>- 
Into  his  office 

Outside  the  curtained,  glass  doors  to  the 
Prime  Minister's  office,  the  petitioners  waited, 
ten,  fifteen,  twenty  of  them  They  all  had 
what  they  considered  reasons  of  the  utmost 
urgency  why  thev  should  see  the  Prime  Min- 
ister, and  they  whlopered  their  reqiieets  Into 
the  ears  of  the  men  who  controlled  Shelk 
Mujlb's  schedule.  These  men  who  surrounded 
the  Shelk  were  the  sort  who  always  gravi- 
tate toward  power,  Mo^ahab  they  are  called 
In  Bengali,  ves-men.  their  hands  as  .-tmooth 
as  .<»tln,  their  language  as  smooth  as  their 
hands.  They  were  just  where  they  wanted  to 
be  and  thev  were  marvelously  adept  at  turn- 
ing awav  those  petitioners  whom  they  did 
not  want  the  Prime  Minister  to  see. 

One  afternoon  after  Shelk  MuJlb  had  been 
Prime  Minister  for  a  month,  he  .'iat  on  a  white 
couch  In  his  long,  hlgh-eelllnged  office  talk- 
ing to  a  Journalist.  "Oh.  yes.  my  boy.'  he  said, 
■•my  people  have  fought  empty-handed 
against  the  mlghtv  forces  of  Pakistan  "  He 
spoke  scarcely  above  a  whisper,  the  words 
sighing  out  of  him: 

"My  people  are  a  brave  people,  brave  not 
only  now  but  brave  for  hundreds  of  years. 
My  people  know  how  to  die." 

Sheik  MuJlb  lived  on  pure  and  perfect 
emotion.  He  drew  his  listener  into  him.  Into 
his  Bangladesh,  and  by  flat,  by  his  mere 
presence  In  the  room,  the  listener  became  a 
part  of  Shelk  Mujlbs  Bangladesh,  To  dis- 
cuss the  realities  of  the  country  would  be  to 
sully  the  emotion,  and  the  Journalist  con- 
tinued   talking    in    tones    of    reverence    and 

"What  amazes  me,'  the  Journalist  said,  "Is 
tbat  when  you  came  back,  you  had  been  In 
prison  for  nine  months,  and  yet  you  knew 
exactly  what  to  say." 


"I  know  them.  They  know  me.  I  love  them. 
I  love  my  people  and  my  people  love  me. 
And  I  know  their  mlnda  and  I  know  their 
courage.  And  I  know  their  sincerity,  and 
they  know  my  sincerity.  And  whatever  I  say 
the  people  will  do.  Tbere  is  absolutely  no 
question  about  It." 

His  every  word  embraced  his  people,  and 
he  Insisted  on  their  embrace.  His  feelings 
went  beyond  arrogance  or  pride.  This  was 
a  vision,  a  vision  that  sustained  and  hurt 
him,  and  he  was  true  to  It,  for  he  carried 
his  emotion  out  before  him  like  an  open 
wound. 

■"What  about  the  situation  now?  the  Jour- 
nalist asked  flnally.  "I  see  the  Labor  Ex- 
change. Every  day  there  are  more  people 
coming,  people  by  the  thousands  looking  for 
work," 

"It's  a  serious  problem,  the  unemployment 
problem, "  Shelk  MuJlb  said.  "Our  factories 
aren't  working.  I  have  to  arrange  It.  I  can 
make  new  industries." 

"But  some  of  your  most  dedicated  workers 
are  growing  pessimistic,"  the  Journalist  said. 
■'They  say  that  opportunists  are  coming  in 
and  taking  positions.  They  say  that  enough 
Is  not  being  done." 

"Nothing  of  the  kind.  Nobody  Is  coming 
in,"  Shelk  MuJlb  answered  In  a  voice  touched 
with  irritation.  He  could  brook  no  criticism. 
It  hurt  him  so.  "I  have  my  own  program  I 
am  following.  I  am  a  clear-cut  man.  1  be- 
lieve in  a  secular  state.  I  believe  In  socialism. 
The  whole  problem  is  that  all  the  workers.  aJ' 
the  students  have  lost  something." 
"Then  It's  Just  a  normal  reaction?" 
"No  reaction.  No  reaction.  Don't  say  It's  a 
reaction.  One  or  two  persons  may  say  things. 
But  there  are  so  many  people  here  In  Bang- 
ladesh who  Joined  with  Yahya  Khan,  th« 
Razakars.  These  people  might  talk,  but  the 
people  who  have  sacrificed,  the  people  who 
have  suffered,  they  know  how  they  have 
achieved  their  Independence.  And  they  love 
me,  rvo  doubt." 

Shelk  MuJlb  ended  the  Interview  abruptly. 
There  were  some  students  among  those  wait- 
ing to  see  the  Prime  Minister,  but  many  of 
the  young  people  were  growing  weary  of 
Shelk  MuJlb  and  his  rhetoric,  and  they  had 
begun  to  doubt  him.  Shelk  MuJlb  embodied 
Bangladesh  and  Bengal  and  the  Bengalte. 
and  to  doubt  him  was  to  doubt  themsdvee, 
their  whole  struggle,  and  to  be  filled  with 
self-loathmg  and  despair. 

Despite  them  and  despite  Shelk  MuJlb  and 
his  government,  though,  the  life  of  Bang- 
ladesh, the  life  of  the  countryside,  was  re- 
asserting itself.  The  villagers  were  rebuilding 
their  homes  and  planting  their  fields.  In  the 
■summer  the  great  rains  of  the  monsoon  fell 
upon  the  land,  covering  the  parched  and  fis- 
sioned earth,  covering  the  crumbling  bunkers 
of  the  Pak  Army,  covering  what  remained  of 
the  skeletons  and  the  tank  tracks  and  the 
other  rubbish  of  war,  covering  all  with  a 
blanket  of  water,  and,  as  It  always  did  this 
time  of  year,  Sonor  Bangla.  golden  Bengal, 
appeared  luxuriant  and  fertUe  and  rich  with 
promise. 


•  At  the  end  of  March,  govenunent  trucks 
moved  the  5,000  or  so  squatters  from  the 
park  new  Shelk  Mujlb's  home  to  empty  lota 
five  mllea  from  Dacca. 


APPALLING  RISE  IN  MEDICAL  CARE 

EXPENDITURES 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  the  ap- 
palling rise  in  medical  care  expenditures 
in  the  Unit«d  States  has  drawn  much  at- 
tention in  this  session  of  Congress- 
Americans  now  spend  close  to  $70  milUon 
per  year,  or  some  7  percent  of  tiie  gross 
naUonal  product,  cm  health  and  health 
care.  This  is  a  larger  commitment  to 
health  than  is  made  by  any  other  natlcm 
on  earth.  And.  yet.  far  too  many  inci- 
deats  are  cited  to  illustrate  that  we  are 
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Qoi  doing  enoush  to  provide  quality 
tmiXb.  can  for  all  Amwleaiu. 

SKvvnd  of  the  oonrent  proposals  in  the 
gemte  to  reettf  7  this  sKuatloc  approach 
this  problem  with  a  monolithic,  totally 
Oovemment-controlled  program  which 
vould  dlsineiid)er  the  third  largest  in- 
dustry in  ttie  country  and  could  leave  the 
liealth  ponm'"**'  In  a  f£ur  warse  posltian 
than  he  faces  today.  In  shaping  new 
federal  programs  we  must  make  every 
efftjrt  to  pieetfive  the  benefits  which 
oome  from  a  pluralistic,  competitive  ap- 
oroach  to  modem  health  care. 

Even  without  all-indusive  legislation 
now  before  Coagrees.  the  health  care  in- 
dvtry  is  making  significant  strides  to 
Improve  health  delivery  and  reduce  the 
cost  of  care  to  the  cansiuner.  While  cer- 
tainly much  remains  to  be  done,  I  invite 
to  the  attention  of  Senators  to  the  July 
aaoDunoement  by  the  Hospital  Corp.  of 
America  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  HCA  an- 
nounced major  reductions  in  room  rates 
at  the  North  eftiore  Hospital  in  Miami, 
Pla.  The  reduction  will  amount  to  an 
across  the  board  cut  for  room  and  board 
of  10  percent  and  Is  coupled  with  new 
piarm  for  a  $3  milUoD  modemizatioa  pro- 
gram to  further  improve  patient  care 
and  operating  efficiency  at  the  North 
Shore  facility. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  reduction 
serves  notice  that  America's  health  care 
industry  can  be  competitive  while  pre- 
serving qutdity  care.  We  in  Congress 
must  stimulate  such  oompetitlan  by  urg- 
ing the  use  of  such  cost-cutting  tech- 
niques as  a  centralized  purchasing,  bet- 
ter coordination,  specialized  facilities 
among  hospitals  within  the  same  com- 
munity, and  more  efOcient  utilization  of 
professional  staffs  and  faculties. 

I  congratulate  the  Hospital  Corp.  for 
this  reduction.  I  hope  that  other  hospi- 
tals will  f  oUow  its  lead. 

Mr,  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  reduction  an- 
nouncement be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  an- 
nouncement was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Rkcosd,  as  follows: 

AKHOrmCBMKHT 

Miami,  Puu,  July  28. — North  Shore  Hospi- 
tal, a  non-prom  270-bed  faciUty  m«aa«ed 
by  Hoepital  Corporation  of  America,  today 
announced  major  reductions  in  room  rate* 
that  win  B»Te  patients  an  aggregate  o*  ^- 
prozlmat^y  •  half-million  doUars  annually. 

OBolals  Bald  tbe  redactions  ■would  cut 
soiiM  roatn  rate*  by  aa  much  a>  til  per  day. 
•ad  wotihl  reduoa  total  room  and  board  costs 
to  the  pattont  by  appiroxlmately  10  per  c«nt. 

Dr.  Fred  aunlon.  president  of  the  North 
Shore  Boaxd  of  lYusteee.  said  the  reductions 
resulted  from  the  greater  economies  and  im- 
proved service  achieved  under  Hospital  Cor- 
poration managMiMnt  of  tbe  facility  uid 
were  accompUsbed  "Me^)!!*  the  nationwide 
trend  toward  spiralling  tiealtb  care  ooets." 

Tbe  bsaltb  care  Industry  drew  q^oclal  at- 
tention in  tbe  Fbase  n  Economic  Program 
because  costs  to  tbe  consumer  were  rising  at 
a  rate  substantially  greater  than  the  overall 
rate  of  inflation. 

HCA  began  opwattng  tbe  Miami  facility 
under  a  iMiisgnitsnt  contract  one  year  ago, 
recrganlced  Its  o|»ratloai.  and  extensively 
ezpanAed  ttanrvteM, 

HCA  msirisat  Jotan  A.  HUl  said.  "W*  know 
of  no  otber  major  boq;>itals  that  am  «*mi 


ooasldaHTig  nixtetmam  la  cdurgaa.  and  most 
are  iwiking  mffKanl  for  Inerssaiii.  Tbls  Just 
Illustrates  wbat  can  be  dona  about  tba  rtatng 
coat  of  boylWImtlon  in  this  country."  HiU 
aerres  as  a  member  of  President  Nlxoa's 
Healtb  Oare  AdTtsory  Committee. 

It  was  also  announced  today  that  'BCA 
would  bagln  Immadlately  a  SS  mlUloB  mod- 
emlmtloa  program  at  tbe  Miami  hospital 
that  will  further  improve  patient  care  and 
operating  efllcieni?, 

Hin  said.  "It  normaUy  takes  two  years  for 
lu  to  turn  around  tbe  operations  of  a  hos- 
pital we  acquire  or  manage,  and  to  fully  real- 
Ice  the  benefits  of  our  management  systems. 
Wbat  we  are  annnun<:tng  bare  today  Is  tbe 
rasolt  ot  only  one  year  of  management  of  tbls 
hcapltal." 

Beductions  range  from  $11  on  hlgbast  price 
prlvau  rocmw.  from  STS  per  day  to  164  per 
day,  to  $8  oa  foor-bad  rooms,  cut  from  942 
to  ass.  Compared  with  figures  In  a  recent 
Mtamt  Herald  Survey  of  area  bospltal  charges. 
North  Shore  is  ana  of  the  lowest  In  total  pa- 
tient daily  room  rates,  even  before  tbaae  re- 
ductlcns. 

HCA  did  not  increase  rates  when  It  aasmned 
respoMlblllty  for  martaglng  tbe  faculty  last 
year.  Sightly  adjusted  radiology  and  physi- 
cal tbarapy  charges  were  the  oaly  pricing 
(dtange  Inakltuted  by  the  corporation,  and 
these  are  nxwe  than  offset  by  tbe  room  rate 
reductions  annoimced  today.  Hill  said  that 
no  charges  are  being  Inereaaad. 

OunloD  ezplalnad  that  "patient  room  rates 
are  the  part  of  the  hospital  bill  whleb  moet 
patients  pay  out  oi  their  own  pockets.  Most 
other  hospital  charge*  arc  fuUy  covered  by 
some  form  o<  liworanee  or  other  reimburse- 
ment program,  so  we  srtectert  room  rates  aa 
the  area  for  reduction  moat  benafidal  to  tbe 
average  patient." 

HUl  said  that  virtually  aU  of  the  Compa- 
ny's 40  hcapMals  have  rates  "at  least  com- 
petiUve  wtth  other  hospitals  in  thetr  arei«. " 
"We  are  oosMtantly  seeking  ways  to  reduce 
operating  oosta  whU*  Improving  patlant  care." 
HUl  said,  "and  to  pam  these  savings  along 
to  our  patlant*." 

HCA  owns  most  o<  its  hospltaU  and  has 
buUt  14  o<  tbsm.  with  12  m<»a  undar  con- 
struction now.  The  Oim  U  the  largest  in  its 
flald.  with  mora  than  6J0OO  bads  m  operation 
in  12  states.  Hill  said  the  Company  managee 
tbe  otber  hospitals  for  otber  ownsrs,  and  Is 
actively  ssaring  more  sneh  situations. 

"We  baUere  this  aehlsvemcnt  p>o*«s  what 
we  have  been  sagtng  aU  along."  HUl  con- 
tlnued.  "that  our  ooaapany  can  menage  hos- 
pitals effectively,  can  redaoe  the  rat*  of  In- 
fiation  at  len^t  in  our  own  opsKatUiaa,  while 
sUU  producing  a  reasonahle  profit  margin." 
Ma^or  ooet  savings  wcr«  achieved  at  North 
Shoe*  through  ImpeovenMnts  in  food  service 
operaUon*.  buislness  oAoe  operations,  and 
housekeeping,  developing  batter  coot  and 
biUlng  controls  In  several  departments,  and 
in  geiMral  management  of  tbe  facaity  which 
resulted  in  major  reductions  in  peraonnel 
costs. 

In  addition  to  these  ohang**.  which  also 
Improved  patient  care  and  service*.  North 
Shore  Ho*pital  arranged  for  24-hour  profes- 
sional coverage  of  th*  emargancy  room.  In- 
stituted pharmacy  procedures  I ncJ aiding  a 
unit-dos*  system  and  patlant  prc^J*  system, 
negotiated  contractual  arrangements  for  an- 
eatbesia.  InstaUed  telemetry  system*  for  car- 
diac patient*  permitting  constant  monitor- 
ing at  a  central  nurses'  station,  added  n*w, 
q>eclallaed  X-ray  equipment,  developed  op- 
erating '"«'"i«i«  for  all  dspartmants.  In- 
staUed an  EBQ  dapartnkent.  and  esrshllsliod 
a  program  to  Impxova  tbe  egectlvsnsm  oS 
regular  emergency  procedures  drlUa, 

North  Shore  Board  .Prmlrlant  Ounloa  gave 
ftiU  credit  for  th*  coat  redaction*  to  "HCA 
wlmlrt**'*"'^  and  ^staaa."  Qunlon  satd. 
"It  Is  really  °"'— *"g  thai  we  are  afal*  to  cut 


rates  when  most  Amsrloan  bospttals.  Includ- 
ing several  In  Miami,  ax*  Isereiulng  cbarfes 
to  patients." 

Members  of  tbe  Board  attendsd  a  preas 
oonf  ereoee  bere  today  at  which  the  rate  re- 
ductions and  expansion  program  ware  an- 
nounesd.  Others  preaeixt  HKlad*  Or.  Thomas 
P.  nrat,  'Vice  Chalnnan  and  Cblef  Medical 
Oflker  of  HCA,  BobMt  P.  BnMck.  Ssnlar  'Vice 
President.  Botoert  Croeby,  Bagloaalino*  Pres- 
ident and  former  sumlnlsttator  of  th*  hos- 
pital, and  B.  A.  OoudwlB,  admlnlstratar  of 
North  Shore.  A  special  guest  was  I3r.  Iformau 
■West,  Preetalent  of  the  Federation  of  Amer- 
ican Hoepltala. 

Members  at  tbe  Board  of  Timteee  of  North 
Shore  Hospital  are:  Dr.  n«d  A.  Ouslcn. 
President.  Dr.  Bobert  N.  Lee,  Vice  President. 
Dr.  Oeorge  L.  Blchards.  Oeutetary.  Dr.  P.  J. 
Hanoon.  Dr.  Harris  B.  Cnckku.  Dr.  Ludwlg 
Dngaro,  Dr.  H.  liacU.  White,  Dr.  John  R. 
HUseabeek.  Dr.  Oharlee  BIggane,  Dr.  C.  L. 
Wilson,  and  Dr.  Jamee  H.  Stage,  Preeldent 
of  tbe  medical  staff. 

Included  in  tbe  phmned  modernisation  and 
expansion  of  the  boepttal  annoonoed  today 
are  completion  of  one  Bear  for  an  addttional 
89  beds.  88  of  which  will  be  available  In 
November,  central  air  oondltionlng  enlarglBg, 
ocmplete  carpeUng  of  th*  fscHtty,  enlarging 
obetetrlcal  unit,  enlarging  pbtmmcj  and 
adding  doetom'  Kmnge  and  oSher  new  areas: 
plus  general  renovation  of  th*  entire  build- 
ing. Plaaned  by  th*  NastavUl*  architectural 
arm  of  Oreaham  and  SmMh,  th*  eonstrac- 
tton  program  is  eohedtded  in  aneb  a  wajr  that 
a  mlnlnnm  of  2T0  beds  wUI  b*  malntalfwwl 
in  operation  ttoougtanut  th*  building  prooees. 

The  project  Involved  92X  mUllsn  Ui  con- 
struction and  9am>J300  in  new  equipment. 

HCA  Is  headqtiartetsd  In  NaahvUle,  Ttonn., 
where  It  was  formed  lem  than  four  years  ago. 
Its  stock  Is  listed  on  tbe  New  York  Stock 
Bxchaoge. 

SUCCESS  FOR  METHADONE 
PROCmAM 

Mr.  JAVITB.  Mr.  President,  as  the  au- 
thor of  the  "Drug  Addict  Treatment  and 
H^^fTTf^ft*^"'*'  Act  of  1071"  (8.  2(40) ,  a 
faUl  designed  to  promote  the  eotabMsh- 
ment  of  ooBuwriienstve  State  and  local 
methadone  ntainteoanee  programs,  I  am 
pleased  to  oommend  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  tbe  editorial  entitied  "Cnttlng 
Addict  Crime."  published  in  today's  New 
York  Times. 

Tht  Senate  yestefday  passed  an  ad- 
mirable bill  on  this  subject,  HJR.  0323. 
I  have  long  urged  the  estaUlshment  of 
more  methadone  maintenance  programs, 
a  proven  treatmsnt  naadaUty,  in  order  to 
comliat  the  scourge  of  heroin  abuse 
which  Is  a  plague  on  oio:  society.  Tlie  edi- 
torial cites  a  New  Yoiic  Ctty  report  which 
gives  encouraging  evidence  that  volun- 
tary entrance  into  New  York  City's 
meihadone  »t»»<"*— »*™^  program  mate- 
rially redaees  drag  addtot  extma.  For 
those  drug  addicts  in  trcatmnt  for  13 
months  or  more,  patients  who  had  at 
least  twe  arrests  in  tbe  ysMT  prior  to  their 
admiaskm  into  the  program,  there  was  a 
96-percent  decrease  In  arrests. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  iMfinted  in  the  Rboou. 

There  being  no  ohjeettan.  tbe  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  prtnted  in  tbe  Bacou. 
as  foUows: 

OOROM 

thaS 
into  thi 
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euta  their  t«iul«ncy  to  oommlt  crimes  1«  pro- 
vided In  •  report  to  Mayor  Undwy  and  his 
Wansotlc  Control  CouncU  from  Health  Serv- 
ices Administrator  Gordon  Chase. 

While  the  study  of  criminal  arrest  rates  is 
based  on  random  sampling  of  the  nearly 
10,000  addicts  in  the  city's  methadone  pro- 
gram, Mr.  Chase  considers  It  "one  of  the  larg- 
est documented  arrest  studies  ever  conducted 
by  an  addict  treatment  program."  Made  In 
cooperation  with  the  Police  Department,  the 
study  shows  a  dramatic  decline  in  the  ar- 
rest rates  of  addicts.  An  accompanying  graph 
depicts  the  figures  for  male  patients  who  had 
had  two  or  more  arrests  In  the  year  prior  to 
their  admission  into  the  city's  methadone 
program.  Thoee  In  treatment  for  thirteen 
months  or  more,  a  sizable  group,  showed  an 
astonishing  96  per  cent  decrease  in  arrests 
For  those  newer  In  the  program,  the  drop  in 
arrests  is  less  spectacular  but  still  very  sub- 
stantial. (Graph  not  printed  In  the  Record  ) 
The  relationship  between  arrests  and 
crimes  has  to  be  considered  simple  and  di- 
rect; thus,  the  study's  revelation  that  addicts 
In  methadone  treatment  commit  far  fewer 
crimes  strongly  implies  that  to  expand  meth- 
adone treatment  programs  is  to  make  the  city 
safer  stUl. 

Unquestionably,  there  Is  need  for  some  cau- 
tion. Methadone  blocks  an  addict's  craving 
for  heroin  and  generally  enables  him  to  func- 
tion productively  In  society,  but  it  is  none- 
tbelesa  a  potentlaUy  lethal  drug  that  must  be 
carefully  administered  by  competent  medical 
personnel.  Sloppily  run  programs  conducted 
by  unscrupulous  private  physicians  have  re- 
sulted in  an  inexcusable  diversion  of  metha- 
done and  ttirned  it  into  a  destructive  article 
of  Illegal  oommerce  on  the  streets. 

The  substitution  of  one  addictive  drug  for 
another,  methadone  for  heroin,  can  hardly  be 
considered  a  wholly  satisfactory  response  to 
the  city's  drug  problem.  Work  must  go  for- 
ward, as  It  Is.  on  the  development  of  Im- 
proved methadone  and  other  narcotic  an- 
tagonists leas  lethal  to  uninitiated  users.  Even 
more  Important  Is  the  task  of  weaning  meth- 
adone addicts  from  this  substitute  drug  and 
r«tumlng  them  to  an  altogether  dmg-free 
status. 

But  what  the  city's  study  of  police  records 
shows  18  a  salutary  impact  for  the  existing 
methadone  program.  Society  has  an  interest 
both  in  i^clalmlng  IW  addict  population,  es- 
timated at  perhaps  160,000  persons  In  this 
city  alone.  It  also  has  an  Interest  in  reducing 
the  risk  of  criminal  attack  by  drug -crazed  ad- 
dicts desperate  for  the  next  fix.  The  city's 
study  of  arrest  rates  for  addicts  In  Its  metha- 
done program  argues  strongly  for  that  pro- 
gram's rapid  expansion  to  include  the  thou- 
sands of  addicts  now  on  waiting  lists  and  ac- 
Uvely  seeking  help. 


DENVEB  METRO  TRANSIT— EXCIT- 
INQ  THINGS  HAVE  BEEN  HAP- 
PENING 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  since 
Denver  Metro  Transit  took  over  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Denver  Tramway  Co.,  excit- 
ing things  have  been  happening.  Service 
has  been  improved.  Ridership  has  sharp- 
ly increased — which  is  just  the  opposite 
of  what  is  happening  in  most  American 
cities. 

A  concise,  but  Interesting  and  factual 
story  of  the  success  of  Denver  Metro 
Transit  is  told  in  the  August  1972,  issue 
of  Colorado  MuniclpaUties.  The  article 
is  authored  by  Ed  Ruetz,  who,  since  he 
came  to  Colorado  12  years  ago,  has  been 
In  the  forefront  of  the  campaign  to  im- 
prove the  transportation  picture  in  Den- 
ver. ReutB  iA  now  director  of  Information 
Services  of  Denver  Metro  Transit.  I  com- 


mend this  article  to  the  Senate.  It  tells 
what  can  be  done  by  efficient,  effective 
transportation  management. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Ruetz"  article  be  printed 
in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recori), 
as  follows : 

Denvkb  Metro  Transit  Serving  16  0  Million 
Passengers  Its  Pibst  Year 
(By  Ed  Ruetz) 
"Denver  Tramway  says  It  may  not  be  able 
to  continue  operations  If  transit  union  de- 
mands are  too  high,"  read  headlines  In  the 
Denver  Post  and  Rocky  Mountain  News  In 
the  winter  of  1971.  Indeed  the  Tramway,  like 
many  other  privately-owned  systems,  found 
that  hauling  passengers  for  profit  in  a  city 
that  was  fast  becoming  one  of  the  most  auto- 
orlented  In  the  United  States  did  not  work. 
The  company,  in  an  attempt  to  conserve 
resources  and  maintain  service  on  the  more 
heavily-patronized  lines,  was  caught  in  the 
classic  transit  Industry  spiral  of  decreasing 
service  on  marginal  or  unprofitable  lines, 
reducing  frequency  and  hours  of  service,  out- 
right abandonment  of  some  lines,  and  rais- 
ing fares.  Each  round  of  fare  Increases 
brought  a  mathematlcally-pretllctable  de- 
cline in  ridership. 

Denver's  Mayor  and  Council  had  been 
watching  the  situation  in  public  transporta- 
tion with  great  Interest  since  early  1970.  Also 
watching  were  the  Department  of  Trtuaspor- 
tatlon's  Urban  Mass  Transit  Administration. 
the  local  news  media  and  the  more  than  50.- 
000  dally  riders  of  the  Tramway. 

While  the  city  and  others  were  watching 
the  decline  of  the  public  transit  system, 
there  was  also  a  growing  awareness  In  and 
out  of  government  that  transportation  played 
a  major  role  In  the  quality  of  the  life-style 
of  the  community.  The  public  transporta- 
tion system.  If  properly  exploited  for  Its  abil- 
ity to  move  great  numbers  of  people  to  and 
from  the  city  center  and  to  outlying  loca- 
tions, could  have  a  major  Impact  on  such 
problems  as  air  pollution  and  the  inordinate 
a.Tiount  of  land  that  is  turned  over  to 
the  in  vement  and  storage  of  automo- 
biles. These  considerations  as  well  as 
those  Involving  the  desirability  of  provid- 
ing transportation  for  those  citizens,  who. 
for  whatever  reason,  did  not  have  an  auto- 
mobile, went  Into  the  decision  by  the  city  to 
approach  the  Tramway  Company  about  a 
sale  of  the  system  to  the  c4ty. 

A  bond  election  for  04  miUlon  to  provide 
the  city's  share  of  funds  for  a  purchase  of 
the  system  was  first  defeated  In  September  of 
1970.  but  by  November,  when  resubmitted 
to  the  voters,  it  won  overwhelming  approval 
with  76  percent  voting  in  favor  of  city  owner- 
ship. 

In  a  recent  speech.  Mayor  William  Mc- 
Nlchols  recounted  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  city  acquisition  of  the  system  He  de- 
scribed the  first  meeting  with  officials  of  the 
Tramway  as  "very  short".  It  has  become  ap- 
parent that  condemnation  proceedings  would 
be  needed  to  determine  a  price  for  the  214 
buses  and  facilities  at  360  South  Santa  Pe 
Drive  in  Denver.  With  condemnation  pro- 
ceedings launched.  April  18.  1971  was  set  as 
the  date  for  the  takeover  of  the  system.  It 
was  in  this  takeover  that  Denver  met  a  prob- 
lem now  confronting  many  other  cities  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  transit  sys- 
tem In  operation — who  is  going  to  manage 
and  operate  it?  A  Clnclnnatl-taased  firm,  ATE 
Management  &  Services,  which  had  gained 
expertise  In  the  operation  of  publicly- 
owned  transit  systems,  was  chosen  from 
among  four  competitors.  The  Mayor  and  the 
CouncU  reached  a  consensus  that  if  the  city 
was  to  run  the  system,  it  would  be  run  well 
and  not  on  a  bare-bones,  crisis  basis.   ATB 


sent  Houston  P.  Ishmaal  to  Dscver  to  c^>erat« 
what  had  been  th«  DenrM  Tramway.  Ishmael 
brought  with  him  a  staff  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  the  advantages  of  the  transit 
system  must  be  sold  to  the  community,  and 
in  order  to  do  that,  the  city  must  have  a 
system  that  Is  a  source  of  pride. 

In  the  time  that  ATB  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  op>eration  of  public  transporta- 
tion In  Denver,  a  slgulflcant  change  has 
taken  place.  What  had  a  16  percent  annual 
decline  In  patronage  on  the  Tramway  had 
become  a  20  percent  gain  on  Denver  Metro 
Transit.  Coachea  were  now  operating  to  more 
locations.  In  and  out  of  Denver.  The  public 
was  asked  to  pick  a  new  color  scheme  for  the 
coaches  and  suggestions  on  service  Improve- 
ments were  efurnestly  solicited  from  the  pub- 
lic. Attractive  new  "Board  Here"  signs  with 
the  Transit  system's  phone  number  Included 
replaced  the  rather  sterile  "Bus  Stop"  signs 
which  had  dotted  locations  In  the  city  since 
1928. 

Service  In  suburban  communities  was  ex- 
panded on  a  contract  basis  since  the  Denver 
City  Charter  prohibits  the  extension  of  city 
services  to  outlying  communities  unless  con- 
tracted for.  The  formula  worked  out  by  ATE 
provides  credits  to  the  suburban  communi- 
ties for  fares  originated  in  those  communi- 
ties. In  the  first  round  of  adjustments  for 
the  suburban  service,  Denver  Metro  Transit 
refunded  some  $40,000  to  the  suburbe  be- 
cause of  the  higher- than-expec ted  patronage 
coming  from  them. 

The  improvements  In  the  Denver  system 
have  drawn  national  attention.  While  most 
transit  systems  are  attempting  to  halt  the 
decline  In  usage,  the  passenger  gains  la 
Denver  appear  dramatic.  While  some  of  the 
Initial  success  of  city  operation  of  the  sys- 
tem has  been  credited  to  Coloradans  who  be- 
lieve public  transit  Is  a  major  tool  In  solvlog 
many  environmental  problems,  the  gains  of 
the  past  year  must  also  be  credited  to  a  city 
and  transit  system  that  are  trying  hard  to 
respond  to  the  needs  of  the  cltlsens  of  the 
community.  This  first  year  of  city  operation 
saw  16.6  million  passengers  use  Denver  Metro 
Transit,  that's  more  than  1.1  million  over  the 
previous  year.  ATE  is  far  from  satisfied  how- 
ever. Marketing  Director  Peter  C.  Weiglln 
says.  "We've  managed  to  get  the  easy  ones, 
now  we're  after  the  hard  ones,  those  who 
must  be  shown  that  we  do  offer  an  attrac- 
tive alternative  to  the  automobile." 


OIL  COMPANIES  PAID  6.7  PERCENT 
IN  INCOME  TAXES  IN  1971 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  ac- 
cording to  official  records  at  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  the  18 
largest  oil  companies  paid  a  grand  total 
of  6.7  percent  of  their  net  income  in  Fed- 
eral income  taxes.  This  is  significantly 
less  than  they  paid  in  1970  or  in  the  few 
years  prior  to  the  passage  of  the  1969  Tax 
Reform  Act.  In  1970,  after  restating  their 
income,  these  companies  paid  9.1  percent 
of  their  income  in  Federal  income  taxes. 
In  terms  of  actual  money  paid  to  the 
Federal  Treasury,  this  means  these  18  oil 
companies  paid  $114,672,000  less  in  1971 
than  they  did  in  1970. 

If  the  public  cry  for  tax  reform  means 
anything,  it  means  that  situations  like 
this  cannot  continue  to  exist.  When  com- 
panies earning  over  $10  billion  a  year 
pay  only  6.7  percent  of  their  actual  net 
income  in  Federal  income  taxes  and  in- 
dividuals earning  jxist  over  $10,000  a 
year  who  file  a  joint  return  have  to  pay 
32  percent,  it  is  clear  that  our  tax  code 
is  not  equitable. 

I  realize  that  the  petroleum  industry's 
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125,700 
174  000 
33a  680 

17.437 
15  350 
22.991 
24.582 

iitm 

12.233 
12.298 
11,836 
3,191 
J.8JJ 

SI  773 
3S.t8» 
47,2tt 
41288 
S&42S 

i4&7 
17.7 
21.2 
26.4 
38.6 

4.7 
3.8 
5.6 
6.2 
7.3 

3.6 
3.2 
3.8 

1.1 
1.3 

114 
118 
18.9 
n.4 
219 

$409,393 

1988 _ 

1969... 

1970 

1971 

StoiMtenJ  (indtana): 

1967 

19(8 

451.831 
453,788 
454,  817 
511.092 

780.865 
309  494 

1969 

1970 

1971 

Shall; 

19« 

1988 

1988       

321. 033 
314  119 
341.790 

284.849 
312.091 
291.151 

1970 

2J7.205 

1971 

Aaca: 

1987 

1968. 

1988 

244,604 
181930 

1870 

1971 

208,904 

191702 
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Coirpiny  tni  1**f 


Net  in 
bitaritn 


Federal 
incoiM 

tUM 


Federal 
taiM 

percent 
of  na< 


Foreign, 

state 

incoine 

taxes 


Foreifn, 
state  as 

percent 
of  net 


Net  inconw 
attet  tax 


ifi;               J19S.  074 

tM 174, 931 

IMT 177,8M 

1970         185,739 

197i: 2".JM 

Sun* 

19»7  221.249 

logg 230,369 

IMS 22«,787 

19TO'               ...  223.086 

1971""          ...  236,070 

Union  (Ciitornit):  ,„  ^ 

1JM7        163.820 

1968""'  164.232 

ism' 171.430 

19TO"::"":..  "7.211 

{971: 147.357 

Amereda  He«»:  ,.„  tui 

1967        128.640 

IMI ..  .  159,668 

liS' .     .  133,447 

tan    ' 183.208 

197i: 240,003 

^W               .--  1«».192 

iSs 112,798 

19U 148,329 

1970':::".: mw 

197i:;. 209,439 

'^""Si;            239,210 

am"  .239.293 

u5' 246,675 

JSo'M 300,847 

m: 2«*M 


$59,163 
52,255 
32.584 
35.191 
32.734 

45.906 
45. 652 
49,  651 

56.957 
41.081 

10.400 
5.955 
8.800 
7.540 

U.750 

10.188 

11.281 

2.406 

6.648 

22,552 

11,517 
4,842 
19,323 
34,909 
31,585 

30,031 
12.475 

3,394 
19,262 

6,240 


$29.7 
29.9 
18.3 
18.9 
15.0 

20.7 
19.8 
21.7 
25.5 
17.4 

6.3 
3.6 
5.1 
4.6 
7.9 

7.9 
7.0 
1.8 
3.6 
9.3 

8.2 
4.3 
13.0 
21.9 
15.1 

12.5 
5.2 
1.4 
6.4 
2.1 


J7.595 
11.496 

15.174 
16, 759 
20.091 

16  060 
19.  070 
25.585 
27.054 
43.  373 

8.457 

7.045 

9.400 

15.210 

20.900 

43,343 

57.799 
46.385 
52.550 
84,202 

11.609 

9.706 

9.738 

13.089 

46. 911 

62.  369 
78. 875 
88.406 
121.338 
176.  760 


3.8 
6.5 
8.5 
9.0 
9.2 

7.3 
8.2 
11.2 
12.1 
18.4 

5.2 

4.3 

5.4 

9.4 

14.2 

33.7 
36.2 
34.8 

34.1 
35.1 

8.2 
8.6 
6.5 
9.2 
22.4 

26  1 
33.0 
35.8 
40.3 
60.4 


J132.316 
111  180 
130.110 
133.789 
164, 478 

159.  283 
165, 647 
153.  551 
139,075 
151,616 

144.963 
151  232 
153.  230 
114.461 
114.707 

75.109 
90.588 
84.656 
114.010 
133.  249 

118.166 
98.250 
119.268 
112.396 
130,9« 

146.310 
147,943 
154  875 

160.  247 
109.428 


Compiny  and  year 


Net  income 
iMfore  tax 


Federal 

income 

taxes 


Federal 
lax  as 

percent 
ol  net 


Foreiin, 

sUte 

income 

taxes 


Fereifn. 
state  as 
percent 

of  net 


Net  income 
after  tax 


Cities  Service: 

1967 J165.289 

1968 138.613 

1969.. 165,418 

1970 151  562 

1971 117.574 

Marathon: 

1967 138.520 

1968 155  335 

1969          170  657 

1970'     196  412 

1971   229,390 

Standard  (Ohio): 

1967        104,614 

1968 113,054 

1969        99.193 

1970          55  848 

1971!" 60,462 

Afhiand: 

1967 86.829 

1968 -  84,259 

1969 89.082 

1970 71.542 

1971 51.788 

Total  tor  18 
companies, 

1967  7.837.912 

1968  ...  8.146.634 

1969 7.969.162 

1970 8.742.304 

1971 10,215.685 


M2.347 

12.683 

27,254 

27  169 

9.934 

3,700 
4,350 
3.250 
8.200 
14,000 

29,594 

38,100 

42.601 

6  918 

1  245 

25.669 
26. 392 
27.631 
29. 278 
23. 954 


682. 191 
654, 324 
620. 848 
797. 876 
683,204 


$19.6 

9.1 
18.7 
17.9 

8.4 

2.7 
2.8 
1.9 
4.2 
6.1 

28.3 
33.7 
42.9 
10.5 
2.0 


8.7 
8.0 
7.8 
9.1 
6.7 


$5,105 
4.594 
4.766 
5,816 

3,173 

60  962 
67,659 
77,929 
101.680 
147, 176 

8,412 
5.394 
5.183 
4.252 
7,508 

4.236 
4.908 
3,719 
3.605 
4  029 


1.976.702 
1,970.234 
2. 063.  434 
2.  479. 247 
3,713,213 


3.1 
3.3 
2.9 
3.8 
2.7 

44.0 
43.6 
45.6 
51.8 
64.2 

8.0 
4.8 
5.2 
6.5 
12.4 

4.9 
5.8 
4.2 
5.0 
7.8 


25  2 
24  2 
25.9 
28.4 
36.3 


$127,837 
121,336 
133.398 
118.577 
104,467 

73.8S8 
83.326 
89.471 
86.532 
68.214 

66.608 
69.560 

51.401 
68,514 
54.199 

55,924 
52. 9» 
57.732 
38,659 
23.805 


5.179.019 
5,522.076 
5  284.880 
5. 4«5, 181 
5,819.268 


THE  TRAGEDY  OP  THE  NATIONS 
CORRECTIONAL  SYSTEM 

Mr  BELLMON.  Mr.  Presldemt,  Sep- 
tember 9  marks  the  first  anniversary  of 
a  recent  great  American  tragedy.  One 
year  ago  Saturday  the  Inmates  at  New 
York's  Attica  Prison  rioted  and  43  people 
were  killed.  Including  11  guards.  The 
tragedy  Ues  not  just  with  Attica  but  with 
this  Nation's  correctional  system. 

As  shocking  as  that  incident  was,  the 
conditions  that  prevaUed  then  in  that 
prison  and  others  still  prevail  today,  de- 
spite the  existence  of  several  legislative 
proposals  for  penal  reform. 

Ben  Bagdlklan.  of  the  Washington 
Post,  observed  that  8.000  Americans  are 
sent  to  prisons  and  jails  every  day. 
Ninety-seven  percent  of  them  eventually 
return  to  society,  and  from  40  to  70  per- 
cent of  them  commit  new  crimes.  He 
concluded  that: 

It  theirs  la  an  average  experience,  they 
will.  In  addlUon  to  any  genuine  juaUce  re- 
ceived, be  forced  Into  programs  of  psycho- 
logical destruction;  If  they  serve  a  sentence 
most  of  It  will  not  be  by  decision  of  a  Judge 
•ctmg  under  the  Constitution  but  by  a  casual 
buTMUcrat  acting  under  no  rules  whatever; 
they  wUl  undergo  a  slgnlflcant  probability 
of  forced  homoeexuallty,  and  they  will 
emerge  from  this  experience  a  greater  threat 
to  society  than  when  they  went  In. 

Normatn  Carlson,  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons,  is  of  the  opin- 
ion that — 

Anyone  not  a  criminal  wUl  be  one  when 
he  gets  out  of  jaU. 

President  Nixon  has  stated : 

No  Institution  within  our  society  has  a 
r»cord  which  present*  such  a  conclusive  case 
of   failure  m  doe«  our  prison  system. 

Before  Attica,  on  January  28.  1971. 
Senator  Saxbb  introduced  S.  400,  a  bill 


which  would  establish  a  Criminal  Jus- 
tice Reform  Administration  in  order  to 
provide  assistance  to  encourage  States 
and  localities  to  undertake  comprehen- 
sive criminal  justice  reform.  This  bill, 
the  Model  Criminal  Justice  Reform  Act, 
is  still  sitting  in  the  Crovernment  Opera- 
tions Committee. 

Mv  own  bill.  S.  662,  introduced  to  the 
Senate  on  Februar>'  8,  1971.  which  would 
assist  States  and  Federal  institutions  'in 
improving  their  penal  and  post  adjudi- 
catory programs."  is  still  sitting  in  the 
Judiciary  Committee. 

Other  significant  penal  reform  meas- 
ures were  introduced  after  the  Attica 
tragedy. 

On  October  20.  1971,  Senator  Burdick 
introduced  the  "Offender  Rehabilitation 
Act."  S.  2732.  Although  this  bill  did  not 
concern  itself  directly  with  prisons,  it 
is  concerned  with  allowing  the  ex-of- 
fender to  rehabilitate  himself.  Specifi- 
cally, any  first  offender — except  mur- 
derers, rapists,  and  the  like — who  keeps 
himself  within  the  law  for  a  number 
of  years  after  his  release  from  the  peni- 
tentiary ■51'ill  be  able  to  ask  for  the  nulli- 
fication of  his  criminal  record.  This  bill, 
if  it  becomes  law,  would  become  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  rehabilitation  proc- 
ess. A  man's  old  record  woiUd  not  follow 
him  around  like  a  ghost.  He  will  be  able 
to  get  a  job,  vote,  and  serve  on  a  jury 
just  like  any  other  citizen.  The  Sub- 
committee on  National  Penitentiaries 
has  completed  one  series  of  hearings  and 
revisions  in  the  11  months  since  this  bill 
was  introduced  for  our  consideration. 

Senator  Bavh  introduced  the  "Omni- 
bus Correctional  Reform  Act '  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1971.  His  bill,  S.  2894.  would,  'pro- 
vide financal  assistance  for  State  and 
local  small  community -based  coiTec- 
tlonal  facilities;  for  the  creation  of  in- 


novative programs  of  vocational  train- 
ing, job  placement,  and  on-the-job  coim- 
sellng  to  develop  specialized  cturlcu- 
lums;  the  training  of  educational  per- 
sonnel and  the  fimdlng  of  research  and 
demonstration  projects,  to  provde  finan- 
cial assistance  to  encourage  the  States 
to  adopt  special  protection  services;  to 
establish  a  Federal  Corrections  Insti- 
tute." His  bill  still  resides  In  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Penitentiaries. 

Senator  McClellan  sponsored  S.  2939, 
on  November  29,  1971,  the  "National 
Commission  on  Corrections."  a  bill 
which  would  review  and  study  Federal. 
State,  and  local  correctional  systems, 
institutions,  and  programs  for  person- 
nel qualifications,  facilities,  health, 
safety,  employment  training  and  coim- 
sellng,  meals,  living  conditions,  family 
life,  recreation,  cultural  and  religious  ac- 
tivities. This  bill  Is  stUl  in  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Penitentiaries. 

Senator  Javits  proposed  S.  3049,  the 
"National  Correctional  Standards  Act, " 
on  Janiiary  24  of  this  year.  His  bill  would, 
"provide  minimum  standards  in  correc- 
tion with  certain  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  State  and  local  correctional, 
penal  and  pretrial  Institutions  and  facili- 
ties." Hearings  have  begun  in  *he  Sub- 
committee on  National  Penitentiaries. 

Senator  Pkrcy  sponsored  S.  318,  .  the 
'Federal  Corrections  Reorganization 
Act,"  which  would  promote  "more  effec- 
tive operations  and  management  of  the 
Federal  corrections  system  by  reorga- 
nizing certain  fimctions  and  creating 
new  organizations."  The  Subcommittee 
on  Criminal  Laws  and  Procednres. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  a  host  of 
other  bUls  covering  specialized  areas  of 
criminal  justice,  such  as  drugs,  pretrial 
detention,  and  correctional  staff  train- 
ing. 
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A  yMkT  «co.  I  tolid  this  body  that 
PMOB  rtoM  M*  •  Uot  on  tb*  f  abrlo  of  our 
,JLtf  am  prtMHU  u*  wmnij  UeUng 
Mtta  kind  at  MttrltlM  to  ksap  a  prtooMr 
ZaublJ  oooopi^d.  TtainUic  progruM  an  to- 
^Mtttte  »nd  •»  not  gvand  to  real-life  sltu- 
iTtoks  In  buBlxMM  or  industry.  Th«  twin 
-eofrectlons  nystem"  U  a  mtenomer,  becauae 
Uiwe  is  neither  a  system  nor  much  coirrec- 
tioa. 

A  year  has  passed  anl  still  no  legisla- 
tion has  be«i  passed.  Even  the  bills  pres- 
ently before  the  v»rlou5  subcommittees 
offer  little  more  than  "bandages"  to  mod- 
ify or  Improve  our  present  prison  system. 
And  even  these  bandages  have  not  been 
made  available  for  use. 
A  year  ago,  I  told  this  body  that, 
Hm  rederal  GtoTenunent  has  both  the  re- 
louicefl  and  the  responsibility  to  develop  and 
(iqiport  a  correctional  system  that  corrects 
laatead  of  aggravating  crime. 

And  I  called  for  action  "to  correct  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  and  to  lay  the 
ground  work  for  a  better  system  of  truly 
correcting  those  who  are  imprisoned  for 
breaking  the  law." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
these  12  months  have  been  largely  non- 
pcoductlTe  so  far  as  new  legislation  Is 
concerned.  Despite  Attica  and  continu- 
ing similar  Incidents  in  our  State  and 
Federal  prisons,  prison  reform  still  seems 
to  have  a  very  low  priority  with  Congress, 
•niere  have  been  no  significant  changes 
in  prisons  across  the  country.  And  only 
a  very  few  experimental  programs  have 
come  forth  which  try  to  achieve  success 
in  ways  that  are  different  from  our  old 
patterns  of  failure.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
tbree  such  experimental  programs. 

First.  The  "Pennsylvania  Project." 
funded  by  the  Departm«it  of  Labor, 
tiJus  a  randomly  selected  group  of  of- 
fenders and  places  them  in  an  unlocked 
group  living  situation,  and  puts  them 
through  labor  union  training.  During 
tbis  period  of  time  they  earn  full  wages, 
pay  taxes,  iMiy  for  their  room  and  board, 
and  support  their  families. 

Second.  Under  the  California  Proba- 
tion Subsidy,  the  State  gives  the  local 
units  of  government  a  certain  amoimt 
of  money  for  every  offender  placed  on 
probation  rather  than  in  an  institution. 
Ttiat  money,  in  turn,  is  used  for  a  pro- 
gram of  intensive  probation.  This  pro- 
gram saves  Callfomla  money,  as  well  as 
iwovidlng  the  offender  with  a  truly  ef- 
fective means  of  rehabilitation.  This  pro- 
gram is  one  of  the  programs  California 
has  instituted  to  save  the  State's  tax- 
payers $200,000,000.  California  prisons 
and  juvenile  institutions  are  emptying, 
and  crime  has  gone  down. 

Third.  In  Massachusetts,  the  director 
of  juvenile  corrections  has  dismantled 
all  State  juvenile  institutions  and  has 
substituted  group  homes.  Intensive  pro- 
bation, and  private  treatment  programs. 

These  three  programs  among  others 
represent  the  direction  corrections  may 
take  in  order  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 
crime.  In  the  United  States  as  a  whole, 
crime  is  still  high,  many  of  these  crimes 
being  committed  by  bitter,  imrehabili- 
tated  ex-convicts. 

America  gets  back  the  people  it  sends 
to  prison.  We  are  not  doing  enough  to 
assure  that  they  are  better  citizens  alter 
prison  than  before. 


Mr.  Prasldeai.  I  malce  no  claim  to  be  an 
autborltir  as  to  the  dlreetion  correctional 
T^ona  miHt  take.  Baaed  upon  my  ex- 
perience at  Oovemor.  my  readlnc  of  the 
crime  statUUcs.  and  my  trtHorvations  as 
a  Manbu  ol  tbe  Senate,  I  am  convinced 
that  CoBcress  is  not  demonstrating  prop- 
er concern.  We  simply  are  not  acting 
in  a  timely  way  to  prevent  future  Atticas. 
How  many  more  riots  must  occur  and 
how  many  more  percentage  points  must 
our  crime  rate  increase  to  motivate  the 
Congress  into  acUcm? 

A  new  session  of  Congress  will  begin 
soon.  As  responsible  represwitatives  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation,  I  feel  we  can- 
not afford  to  waste  another  year  as  we 
have  wasted  a  year  since  Attica.  Correc- 
tional reform  should  be  at  the  top  of  all 
priority  lists  for  next  year — perhaps 
there  is  still  time  to  avoid  future  Attica* 
If  we  act  without  further  delay. 


ARMY    SURVEILLANCE 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  last  week 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ebvzn)  released  a  staff  report  of  the 
Constitutional  Rights  Subcommittee  en- 
titied  "Army  Surveillaxice — A  Documen- 
tary Analysis."  This  report  publicly  re- 
veals for  the  first  time  the  shocking  and 
extensive  degree  to  which  the  U.S.  Army 
has  monitored  the  activities  of  ordinary 
citizens  and  civilian  organizations  and 
filed  ths  raw  information  away  in  thou- 
sands of  files,  dossiers,  and  computer 
data  banks.  Analyzing  only  a  portion  of 
the  military's  actual  intelligence-gather- 
ing efforts  and  their  data  flies,  this  re- 
port documents  the  Army's  overzealous 
and  dangerous  invasion  of  first  amend- 
ment rights  of  speech,  assembly,  region, 
press,  and  petition,  and  the  danger  which 
these  activities  pose  to  the  privacy  and 
freedom  of  all  citizens. 

"Hie  report  concluded  that  the  Army's 
snooping  was  useful  for  "no  legitimate — 
or  even  illegitimate — mihtary  purpose '" 
in  controlling  civil  disturlMmces.  Still 
there  appears  to  have  been  over  350  sepa- 
rate Army  record  centers  containing  files 
on  over  100,000  civilians.  Furthermore, 
these  files  contained  raw  data  on  the 
intimate  private  lives  of  law-abiding 
citizens  gathered  by  a  variety  of  dubious 
and  covert  means. 

In  the  September  5.  1972,  Issue  ol  the 
Evening  Star  and  Uaily  News,  James  J. 
Kilpatrick  summarized  the  staff  r^jort's 
analysis  of  the  Army's  civiUan  surveil- 
lance activities  and  raised  the  specter  of 
George  Orwell's  1984.  More  important. 
Mr.  Kilpatrick  framed  a  question  and  an 
answer  which  anyone  concerned  with 
maintaining  individual  liberties  in  this 
coimtry  must  carefully  ponder: 

How  did  this  outrageous  Invasion  of  con- 
sUtutlonal  rtghte  get  started?  It  was  foe  the 
best  of  motives:  The  Army  wanted  to  pre- 
pare Itself  for  the  threat  of  internal  revolu- 
tion and  major  civil  disorders.  Then  the 
cancer  of  bureaucracy  went  to  work.  People 
had  to  appear  to  be  "doing  something."  Vast 
quantities  of  useless  material  piled  up.  and 
the  technological  wonders  of  computerised 
data  processing  did  the  rest. 

The  warning  that  erosions  of  individ- 
ual liberties  often  begin  In  the  most  in- 
nocuous of  ways  has  been  sounded  many 
times   previously.   Perhaps   one   of   the 


more  etoqumt  statements  was  made  br 
Mr.  Jnstlce  Butberland  in  a  dlsMntlnc 
opinion  in  tbe  case  of  Aisodated  Frees 
acalnst  Labor  Board,  decided  in  1»3T: 

Do  the  people  o<  ttito  land— in  the  provi- 
dence of  Ood,  favoced,  ■•  they  soawttakee 
boast,  above  all  others  In  tbe  plenltuAe  ot 
their  liberties — desire  to  preeenre  tboM  so 
carefuUy  protected  lay  tbe  Ftnt  Amenrtment: 
liberty  of  religloua  worablp,  freedom  of 
speech  and  of  the  preee.  and  tbe  rtgM  •• 
freeoMn  peaoeaUy  to  aaaemUe  and  petition 
their  government  for  a  redress  of  grlevmooee? 
If  so,  let  them  withstand  aU  twftftnisps  ot 
encroachment.  For  tbe  sertdeet  epitaph 
which  can  be  carved  In  mamofr  ot  a  vn- 
Isbed  liberty  is  that  It  was  loet  because  Its 
poeaeasors  failed  to  stretch  forth  a  s»nng 
hand  while  yet  there  was  time. 

The  Constitutional  Rights  Subcom- 
mittee's staff  report  on  Anny  surveil- 
lance of  civilians  and  JaaMS  J.  Ki\- 
iDatrick's  column  eloquentiy  call  atten- 
tion to  a  most  flagrant  beginning  of 
constitutional  encroachment,  I  aak  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  column  en- 
tiUed  'Siunreillance  Reiwrt  Has  Orwell - 
ian  Parallels,"  which  was  publlsbed  In 
the  Washington  Evening  Star  and  Daily 
News,  be  printed  in  the  Rccokd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom   the   Evening   Star    and   DaUy    News, 
Sept.  6. 1872) 

St'BVElLLANCB      RXPOBT      HAS      OBWMJ-IAM 
P* 


(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

If  It  has  been  some  time  since  you  read 
"1984",  let  me  recommend  a  return  to  Oeorge 
Orwell's  classic:  and  then  read  a  supplement 
to  it.  The  supplement,  publlabed  only  a  few 
days  ago.  Is  titled,  "Army  Surveillance  of  Ci- 
vilians: A  Documentary  Analysis."  We  are 
not  far  from  Orwell's  bright  cold  day  In  April, 
when  the  clocks  were  striking  thirteen. 

This  is  a  bone-chUllng  report,  prepared  for 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
Bights  under  the  direction  of  Chief  Counsel 
L.  Baaklr.  The  document  acblevea  dramatic 
Impact  by  not  being  dramatic;  It  sounds  a 
thundering  warning  without  raising  Its  voice. 
For  many  years.  polltlcaUy  actlre  Americans 
have  been  wondering:  Were  they  suffering  a 
kind  of  paranoia,  or  was  Big  Brother  reaUy 
watching  them?  Answer:  He  was  watching. 

TTie  report  corers  some  famUlar  ground,  al- 
ready traversed  In  hearings  before  Sen.  Sam 
Brvln's  subcommittee,  but  It  contains  much 
that  U  ZMW.  It  transpired  through  tbe  bear- 
ings last  year  that  over  a  period  of  decades, 
going  back  at  least  to  the  time  of  nranklln 
Etelano  Booaevelt,  the  Army  had  been  sys- 
tematically gathering  Intelligence  on  cl- 
vlUans  who  might  cause  trouble.  In  the  en- 
suing uproar,  thousands  of  files  and  dossiers 
were  destroyed,  or  so  it  was  said,  and  Mtiers 
went  out  to  halt  the  survelUance. 

Were  the  dossiers  In  fact  destroyed?  Has 
the  surveillance  ceased?  Baeklr  leaves  the 
questions  unresolved.  "It  Is  unlikely,"  he  says, 
"that  we  will  ever  know  the  extent  to  which 
the  monltorlixg  and  the  data  b&nks  have 
been  cut  back." 

Basktr's  report  stops  at  Dec.  31,  19T0.  At 
that  time,  by  his  eetlm*te.  Army  Intelligence 
"had  reasonably  current  fltos  on  tbe  poUtfa^ 
activities  of  at  least  100.000  clTiUans  unal- 
miated  with  tbe  armed  forces."  Tbe  Army 
then  was  malntaming  more  than  360  sepa- 
rate records  centers.  Some  of  tbeae  were 
enormous:  Fourth  Army  Headquarter*  at 
Port  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  bad  the  equiv- 
alent ot  130.000  fite  cards  on  "personal ttlee 
of  latereet."  At  Fort  XcFbereon,  Gla.,  tbe 
Third  Army  had  doaslera  oa  44S72  peraons  and 
2.220  organizations. 
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8a«M  o<  tb*  meat  eUboratdy  oomputcr- 
laMt  fllM  wn*  malnUOiMd  by  th«  ConUnon- 
Ud  Aimy  Coouiuuid,  known  u  CONABC.  At 
the  pr«M  of  a  button,  the  computer  could 
starch  through  "ajM»  pages  of  detaned  sum- 
martce  of  the  political  beliefs  and  activities 
of  nearly  6.aO0  persons."  The  information 
was  known  as  "pi Ink."  computer  shorthand 
for   -personality  link." 

The  pUnk  on  Subject  No.  000001841.  mar- 
ried fMnale,  &faesaehusetts,  contained  this 
derog  Info:  "Haa  wrttten  a  number  of  let- 
ten  to  Va.  OoTamment  ofllclala.  cItII  de- 
fense oActals,  and  to  newspapers.  The  let- 
ters are  generally  very  critical  of  federal 
and  local  90wm  iiinent  because  what  she  con- 
siders the  futility  of  a  clvU  defense  pro- 
gram and  refusal   of  oountrlaa  to  dlaarm." 

The  AiTny*a  doaatevs,  many  of  them  drawn, 
like  the  foregoUig  pllnk,  from  FBI  records. 
covered  the  whole  landscape  of  political  ac- 
tivity. The  national  Committee  for  a  3ane 
IVuelear  Policy.  In  one  coding  system,  had 
I>3Mter  No.  ZA  00  90  36.  The  National  States 
Rights  Party  was  nearby:  Oosster  No.  ZA 
00  90  97. 

Basklr^  somber  obaarratlon,  in  a  conclud- 
ing statement,  evokes  the  OrwellUn  night- 
mare: "What  separatee  military  intelligence 
In  the  Untted  States  from  its  counterparts 
in  totalitarian  states."  he  says.  "Is  not  Its 
cspabfllttas,  but  Its  Intenttons."  And  he 
adds:   "ThU  may  not  wholly  reassure  many 


How  did  this  outrageous  Invasion  of  con- 
stitutional rights  get  started?  It  waa  for  the 
best  of  motives:  The  Army  wanted  to  pre- 
pare Itaelf  for  the  threat  of  internal  revolu- 
tion and  major  clvO  disorders.  Then  the 
canaer  of  bureaueiacy  went  to  work.  People 
had  to  appear  to  be  "doing  something."  Vast 
quantities  of  uaaleaa  material  piled  up.  and 
the  technological  wonders  of  computerized 
data  processing  did  the  rest. 

AMumlng  that  most  of  the  dossiers  have 
Indeed  been  shredded,  and  moat  of  the  tapes 
wiped  out.  what  la  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  such  Burrelllance  In  the  future?  That 
practical  question,  says  Baaklr.  "remains  to 
be  constdered."  Thus  ends  his  report,  and 
we  are  left  to  wonder,  to  go  back  to  Orwell, 
when  our  docks  wUl    start  striking. 


PROTECTION  OP  SURVIVORS  OP 
PUBLIC  SAFETY  OFFICERS 

Mr  MONDALE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  now  taken 
action  on  legislation  to  provide  a  $50,000 
death  benefit  to  the  survivors  of  public 
safety  officers  Idlled  afi  a  result  of  crlm- 
Inal  Ktlons.  We  still  have  some  unfin- 
ished bualneflB  in  the  form  of  other  legis- 
lation to  provide  them  life  Insurance  cov- 
erage. This  is  equally  necessary  to  pro- 
tect their  survivors  against  financial 
hardship  which  may  result  from  deaths 
of  such  officers  not  suffered  in  the  line 
of  duty. 

Last  year,  a  tragic  series  of  police  of- 
ficers' killings  took  place  in  New  York 
City  and  in  Washington,  D.C.  A  few 
weeks  ago.  a  police  officer  was  killed 
during  a  bank  robbery  in  Roseville, 
Minn. 

The  NaUon's  conscience  has  been 
shocked  by  the  rise  in  violence  in  our 
society.  Public  safety  officers  have  borne 
an  unfair  share  of  this  burden.  In  a  1970 
survey  it  was  revealed  that  18  States  still 
provide  no  financial  assistance  to  the 
immediate  survivors  of  law  enforcement 
offleers.  Many  small  cities  and  towns 
similarly  provide  no  such  benefits,  llie 
situation  with  respect  to  other  public 
safety  officers  la  even  worse. 


We  owe  these  brave  men,  and  their 
families,  the  best  law  enforcement  sys- 
tems that  we  can  devise.  Substantial 
help,  under  the  Law  Enforcement  As- 
sistance Act.  has  been  provided  to  make 
this  possible.  But,  in  the  best  of  circum- 
stances, death  and  serious  Injury  will 
.^111  threaten  public  safety  officers.  We 
must,  therefore,  assure  that  their  fam- 
ilies will  not  be  left  helpless  if  they  meet 
an  untimely  death  in  seeking  to  protect 
us. 

Last  year,  I  introduced  legislation  to 
provide  a  national  program  for  the  com- 
pensation of  all  victims  of  violent  crime. 
It  included  a  special  provision  for  a  $80.- 
000  death  benefit  for  public  safety  offi- 
cers. It  it  is  very  gratifying  that  the 
Senate  has  now  taken  action  along  these 
lines. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  the  bill 
which  the  Senate  has  passed  was  extend- 
ed to  cover  firefighters  and  other  public 
safety  officers,  as  in  my  own  bill.  The 
original  bill,  in  accordance  with  recom- 
mendations of  the  administration,  was 
limited  to  policemen.  I  think  that  fire- 
fighters, correctional  officers,  national 
gtiardsmen,  and  sheriffs  deserve  the  same 
protection. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bill  covers 
part-time  and  volunteer  officers. 

A  significant  amount  of  our  public 
safety  protection,  especially  in  fireflght- 
ing.  is  provided  by  such  personnel.  We 
must  assure  them  and  their  survivors 
the  same  protection  as  full-time  and  paid 
ofBcers. 

The  bill  also  provides  benefits  in  the 
event  of  dismemberment  smffered  by  a 
public  safety  officer.  It  would  offer  $25,000 
for  single  dismemberment  and  $50,000  for 
multiple  dismemberment. 

Another  important  feature  of  this  leg- 
islation is  that  the  benefits  would  not  be 
subject  to  Federal  income  taxes.  We  have 
been  advised  that  the  payments  would 
be  regarded  in  the  same  fashion  as  work- 
men's compensation  and.  hence,  would 
not  be  taxed. 

The  bill  would  cover  deaths  or  dismem- 
berment of  public  safety  officers  occur- 
ring as  a  result  of  criminal  action  on 
and  after  January  1,  1967.  This  date 
would  cover  the  period  during  which  we 
have  experienced  a  shocking  increase  In 
felonious  attacks  on  public  safety  officers. 
In  the  6  years  from  1961  through  1966, 
about  50  killings  per  year,  on  the  aver- 
age, were  reported  for  police  officers  in 
the  United  States.  During  the  next  5 
years,  the  average  number  of  feloniotis 
police  killings  had  risen  to  80  or  almost 
double  ttie  earlier  figure. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  never  adequate- 
ly express  our  appreciation  to  the  gal- 
lant men  and  women  who  daily  risk  their 
lives  as  public  safety  officers,  Tliere  is 
no  way  that  we  can  repay  their  survivors 
if  they  are  killed  in  line  of  duty.  But  we 
can  spare  them  the  severe  financial  hard- 
ship which  they  often  suffer.  I  hope  that 
the  Congress  will  speedily  complete  ac- 
tion on  this  bill. 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  bill  deals  with 
only  a  part  of  the  problem.  Public  safety 
officers  frequently  have  difficulty  pur- 
chasing life  insurance  protection— either 
individually  or  in  groups.  All  too  often. 


their  on-the-job  risks  are  regarded  as  too 
high  for  insurance  companies  to  accept. 

But  it  Is  hard  to  beUere  that  they  often 
cannot  purchase  life  insurance  to  pro- 
tect their  fsunllles  against  the  normal 
risks  of  death  not  coonected  with  their 
jobs.  Or  such  insurance  may  be  avail- 
able only  at  very  high,  or  even  prohlbi> 
tive,  rates.  It  is  clear  that  Federal  action 
is  needed  here,  too. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  two 
bills  which  would  provide  Federal  assist- 
ance for  the  estahlUhment  of  group  life 
insurance  programs  for  public  safety 
officers.  These  bills — S.  2994,  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
McClelland,  and  S.  2995,  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy  1  — are  pending  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

I  have  been  advised  that  the  commit- 
tee plans  to  consider  them  soon.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to  act  on 
them  at  an  early  date. 

When  a  public  safety  officer  is  killed  in 
line  of  duty,  whether  by  crimlnaJ  action 
or  otherwise,  the  conscience  of  the  cona- 
munity  is  shocked.  Indeed  the  traumatic 
experience  for  his  family  may  be  more 
acute  than  that  suffered  from  a  death 
through  natural  or  accidental  causes. 
However,  the  financial  plight  of  the 
family  will  be  equally  serious.  Itius,  we 
must  fill  the  gap  in  Insurance  protection 
offered  to  public  safety  officers. 

The  Federal  Government  recognizes  its 
special  responsibilities  in  this  regard  for 
its  employees.  It  provides  for  Federal 
contributions  to  group  life  insurance 
protection  for  its  personnel.  The  Federal 
Government  has  now  recognized  its  In- 
terest in  Improved  law  enforcement  and 
public  safety  programs.  It  Is  not  fair  to 
call  upon  members  of  our  community  to 
serve  as  public  safety  officers  and  to  ex- 
pose their  families  to  the  unreasonable 
financial  hazards  which  are  created  by 
the  absence  of  satisfactory  life  insurance 
programs. 

The  two  bills  which  I  have  cosponsored 
would  provide  for  employee  contributions 
to  the  cost  of  life  Insurance.  A  Federal 
contribution  would  be  authorized  to  as- 
sure that  a  program  would  be  available 
to  all  officers  and  that  the  costs  would 
not  be  prohibitive. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  efforts 
that  have  been  put  forth  in  support  of 
these  bills  to  help  protect  the  survivors 
of  public  safety  officers,  I  urge  that  the 
earliest  possible  action  be  scheduled  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  and  by  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  life  insurance  legislaUon.  I 
will  do  everything  I  can  to  assist  in  en- 
acting this  vital  measure. 


US.  RECOGNTnON  OF  CUBA 
Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  a  July 
14. 1972,  editorial  published  in  the  Miami 
newspaper,  the  Voice,  makes  some  ex- 
cellent points  concerning  whether  this 
country  ought  to  recognize  Fidel  Castro  s 
Communist  regime.  In  light  of  recent  re- 
ports concerning  the  boasts  of  Cuban  Air 
Force  Minister  Roual  Castro,  younger 
brother  of  Fidel  Castro,  over  the  in- 
creased numbers  of  Soviet  missQe- 
launching  boats  obtained  by  Cuba  this 
year,  it  would  seem  to  be  especially  ap- 
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pcoprlate  to  place  this  article  in  the 

Rbcou. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial,  entlUed  "Why  Should  the  Cas- 
tro Regime  Be  Recognized?  "  be  printed 
in  the  Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
vas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Wht  should  thx  Castro  Regime  Bs 

bxcoonized? 

(By  Oeorge  H.  Mon&han) 

Should  the  United  States  at  this  time  re- 
sume normal  relations  with  Castro's  Cuba? 

This  Is  the  question  brought  before  both 
political  parties  by  the  Latin  American  Divi- 
sion of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference.  On  page 
ooe  of  this  issue.  The  Voice  reprints  a  column 
by  Dale  Francis,  who  lived  In  Out*  for  two 
years  where  be  was  Director  of  the  Defense 
of  the  Palth  in  the  Matanzas  diocese.  Mr. 
Francis  is  well  appraised  of  the  poUtlcal  situ- 
ation on  the  Oommtmlst-controlled  Island 
and  spells  out  hts  opposition  to  relaxation  of 
the  American  blockade   at   this   time. 

About  one  month  ago,  when  the  Latin 
American  Division's  director.  Father  Freder- 
ick McQuire,  CM.,  suggested  the  change  In 
the  UB.  relationship  with  Cuba,  he  stressed 
that  the  statement  reflected  only  the  opinion 
of  his  agency.  He  said  the  10-year-old  em- 
baigo  can  In  no  way  be  justified  today  be- 
cause It  Imposes  "needless  hardship  and  suf- 
fering on  the  moat  directly  affected  .  .  .  the 
poor,  the  sick,  the  aged,  and  the  very  young." 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  embargo 
was  initially  imposed  by  President  John  F. 
Kannedy  as  an  immediate  result  of  the 
Cuban  mlasUe  crisis  and  was  designed  to 
prevent  the  Importation  of  arms  and  other 
strategic  materials.  Later.  Castro  himself  Im- 
posed restrictions  upon  packages  received  by 
mall  from  the  UB.  containing  food,  medl- 
dnas  and  other  goods  of  humanitarian  value 
sent  to  the  people  of  Cuba.  The  dictator 
(daUned  exiles  In  this  country  had  secreted 
a  bomb  In  a  parcel  which  exploded  In  the 
Havana  Post  Offloe.  Parcels  coining  from  the 
TIB.  that  had  been  stored  In  the  Cuban  Cus- 
toms for  niAny  Bionths  then  were  confiscated 
and  never  delivered  to  the  designated  re- 
cl{rtents.  The  Red  dictator  also  emphasized 
that  no  other  packages  from  the  UjS.  would 
be  accepted  and  he  said  American  medicines 
and  food  were  not  wanted. 

Actually,  today  hvmdreds  of  tons  of  medl- 
dnas  and  food  are  being  sent  to  Cuba  from 
people  in  the  U,S.  through  Spain,  Canada 
and  Mexico. 

The  editors  of  this  newspaper  feel  a  num- 
ber of  major  points  must  be  considered  be- 
fore a  normalisation  of  relationship  between 
the  two  cotmtrlas  can  be  considered. 

First,  a  profotind  revision  In  Cuba's  poli- 
cies toward  Its  neighbors  in  Latin  America 
must  take  place. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Chile,  which  has 
been  flirting  with  the  left  since  It  elected  a 
CXmimunlst  president,  hat  recently  normai- 
laed  Its  relations  with  Cuba,  other  Latin 
nations  opposed  any  change  at  this  time. 
And.  their  opposition  Is  justifiable  as  long  as 
Oastro  contlDues  to  train  and  support  armed 
revolutionary  bands  in  these  countries.  Cuba, 
In  this  circumstance  deserves  to  be  excluded 
from  recognition  by  the  rest  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Second,  the  VS.  has  patiently  but  appre- 
hensively stood  by  while  Castro  has  con- 
tinued a  protracted  campaign  of  harrassment 
and  infiltration  In  this  country.  The  director 
of  Cuba's  fishing  fleet,  who  defected  to  ths 
VS>.  a  few  months  ago.  testified  before  con- 
gressional bearings  that  Castro's  fishing 
boats  were  being  tiaed  to  smuggle  U.S.  stu- 
dents and  left  wing  sympathizers  in  and  out 
of  Cuba  in  order  to  receive  instruction  In 
communist  lds<flogy,  as  well  as  basic  train- 
ing in  sabotsgs  and  guerrUla  warfare.  Also. 


he  said,  tons  of  narcotics  are  being  smug- 
gled into  this  country  by  these  same  ships. 

Third,  as  long  as  Cuba  continues  to  serve 
as  a  base  for  Soviet  nuclear  submarines  and 
warships,  we  feel  there  can  be  little  hope  for 
amity   between   America   and   Cuba. 

As  long  as  the  VB.  allows  food  and  medi- 
cines to  continue  to  pass  through  the  block- 
ade, we  can  see  Uttle  complaint  about  inhu- 
mane treatment.  Of  course,  we  feel  that 
peace  and  harmony  should  prevaa  among 
nations  but  In  this  case.  It  seems  that  some 
flr.'^t  moves  toward  this  direction  rest 
squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  Fidel  Castro^ 
vox  on  the  government  of  the  United  States. 


DEMONSTRATIONS  DURING  1972 
REPUBLICAN  NATIONAL  CONVEN- 
TION 

Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  2  weeks 
ago  in  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  the  second  of 
this  country's  major  party  conventions 
occurred.  I  had  the  privilege  of  attend- 
ing as  a  delegate  and  the  distinct  honor 
of  participating  in  the  proceedings.  How- 
ever. I  would  like  to  address  my  remarta 
here  today  to  the  actions  of  some  of  those 
who  sought  to  divert  attention  from  the 
proceedings  inside  the  convention  hall 
and  to  the  streets  outside.  While  on  the 
whole  things  functioned  fairly  smoothly, 
a  determined  group  of  2,000  to  3,000  in- 
dividuals attempted  disruptions  of  the 
delegates  to  the  ccmvention  and  of  the 
citizens  of  Miami  Beach. 

The  major  reason  why  the  iMX>blems 
were  not  worse  than  they  were  was  that 
the  radical  movement  was  unal^  to  as- 
semble the  kinds  of  numbers  that  they 
are  accustomed  to  acquiring  in  \heix  ef- 
forts to  paralyze  the  Nation.  However, 
there  were  numerous  instances  of  exten- 
sive property  damage  and  physical  abuse 
to  delegates  and  others  who  wra-e  pro- 
ceeding on  their  own  business. 

The  situation  is  best  summed  up  by 
Mr.  Paul  M.  Brunn,  the  distinguished 
publisher  of  the  Miami  Beach  Sun  He- 
porter,  in  two  columns  puUiabed  In  tbe 
August  2  and  25,  1972,  Issues  of  the  Dally 
Sun  Reporter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Recobo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Amotrks  "Hoaaoa  Show" 
(ByPaulM-Bruun) 
Following  the  conclusion  ot  the  Demo- 
cratic Convention  in  July,  I — along  with 
many  others  to  be  sure — was  reassured  be- 
cause conditions  had  remained  calm  In 
MiMwt  Beach.  I  bad  hoped  that  perhaps  our 
visiting  non-dslegates  in  namlngo  Park  had 
awakened  to  a  number  of  Unportant  real- 
izations— ^not  out  of  resignation,  but  from 
a  new  wisdom  gleaned  from  tbe  non-produc- 
tiveness of  the  stormy  "borrow  shows" 
staged  In  the  past. 

For  It  Is  true  that  the  various  targets 
of  ths  radical  movemsnt  have  not  "caught 
fire,"  as  was  expected,  and  there  has  been  in- 
creasing disgust  and  disenchantment  evi- 
denced ^rrM>r>j  high  sohool  Btudsats  and 
young  working  peoiAe  with  political  radi- 
calism, even  In  the  stronghidda  of  the  coun- 
tercultture. 

However,  my  hopes  were  to  be  dashed  to 
the  winds,  for  once  again  we  are  witnesses  to 
the  qwctade  of  the  "borderline  nuts"  put- 
ting themselves  above  tbe  interests  ot  ths 
majority  of  Amertosiis  and  engaging  In  an- 
other minrtlssi  oigy  o<  ths  ugliest  kind — In 


the  name  of  democracy — because  of  their  so- 
caUed  poUtlcal  oonvletlotis. 

My  emotions  are  clearly  taxed  and  I  am 
deeply  distressed  by  theae  events.  (Of  course. 
If  I  were  a  strategist  in  ths  Soviet  ITnioa,  I 
would  be  delighted  by  America's  lowered 
and  flabby  Image  In  the  eyes  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.) 

What  Is  this  country  coming  to  when  In- 
dividuals select  the  laws  they  will  or  wUl 
not  obey?  Is  this  mayhem  and  horror  to  be 
a  permanent  part  of  the  fabric  of  our  Uvea? 
Do  these  people  really  believe  they  are  doing 
the  nation  a  pnbUe  service? 

How  can  we  function  as  a  free  and  open 
society  and  live  sanely  when  the  rights  of 
honorable,  law-abiding  cltlsens  are  recklessly 
and  flagrantly  tran^led  upon  by  irresponsi- 
ble mobs  who  are  obviously  protesting  to 
gain  attention  for  poUtlcal  power? 

What  is  so  iwavdlbte  to  ms  Is  that  these 
acts  have  been  perpetrated  by  those  who 
claim  to  have  f ormtilas  for  reforming  our  so- 
ciety. However,  their  fantasies  have  no  rela- 
tionship to  the  real  world. 

No  one  Is  more  vehemently  against  the 
Vietnam  War  or  any  war  than  I.  Tet.  I  am 
"turned  off"  more  than  wcwds  can  describe  by 
thoee  who,  In  the  name  o<  peace,  engage  in 
such  actions.  In  their  view,  aiqwrently  every 
one  of  them  has  the  inalienable  right  to  en- 
gage In  volatUs  behavior  If  they  arc  angered 
by  another  person  or  persons. 

I've  tried  bard  to  understand  the  motives 
and  Tr^'Mi"i''e  behind  this  kind  of  mindless 
destructiveness,  but  it  Is  unb^tevaMe  to  me 
that  this  small  minority  at  people  want  the 
right  to  be  heard  and  yet,  by  their  acU, 
deny  those  o<  opposing  vlsw  the  same  free- 
dom of  apeeoli.  Indeed,  rsssonsrt  argument 
Is  thrown  to  ttafS  winds  and  replaoed  by  In- 
sults, aocuaaSioas  and  vsHsi— w*  oondsm- 
natloos.  However,  political  aettvlam  and 
freedom  of  dlSBsnt  does  not  justify  thU  ktnd 
of  mtsrfersnoe  with  the  rights  of  otham, 
any  mors  than  reepsct  for  law  and  order 
josUflas  oppression  . . . 

Ths  AuMrtosn  peofrie  ai«  fed  up  with  and 
deplore  thta  ataabby  performanoe.  But  it  is 
not  enough  to  merely  believe  in  law  and 
octfer.  KMdi  al  us  must  Speak  out  in  not  un- 
certain terms  and  demand  that  law  and 
order  bs  prssarred,  for  by  sUsnoe  we  are  in 
eaeence  granttag,  approval  to  thslr  acts.  We 
mtist  aU  join  to^sUisr  In  calling  for  a  return 
to  mutual  re^wot  and  dvUlty  and  the  right 
to  be  free  frosn  Uils  plague  of  poUtlcal  vio- 
lence on  the  part  of  these  misguided  few. 

With  this  ktzul  of  leveUveadsd.  aiUttide, 
our  young  people  will  in  fact  arrive  much 
faster  into  fuller  partnership  with  the  so- 
called  "eetabllahment"  and  find  it  respond- 
ing to  their  hopes  and  asptrailona.  Indeed — 
as  evidenoed  by  passage  o(  the  18-year-old 
vote — their  vigor,  ensrglas,  inteUlgenoe.  com- 
passion. Idsallam — their  innovative  and  freah 
ooneepts — traits  we  all  admire— are  needed 
in  the  poUtlcal  prooeas  and  in  the  urgent 
work  ahead  of  us  In  buUdlng  Amertoa.  But 
only  when  they  are  prepared  for  that  trust 
can  they  serve  as  a  vital  force  In  otu  society. 

I  must  state  that,  qtUte  frankly,  I  have 
been  oomplstely  nauseated  and  "turned  off" 
by  ths  behavior  of  ths  young  radicals  I  en- 
countered over  the  past  weA.  Itiey  exhibited 
the  moet  appalling  lack  of  self-dlaetpUne  and 
disrespect   for  authority   I   have  ever   wit- 


Theee  were  apparently  pampered,  coddled 
youngsters  whose  parents  undoubtfiUy  failed 

to  paddle  their wbsn  ttasy  deserved  it 

for  fear  of  "spoiling  their  parsonalltlee."  As 
a  result,  they  ai«  "chUdren".  both  In  tem- 
perament and  discretion,  who  dsUgbt  in  pull- 
ing ths  wool  over  tbe  eyes  of  tbslr  eMsrs,  and 
are  apparently  inospabis  at  looking  after 
their  own  interests,  to  say  nothing  of  tbe 
Interests  of  our  ooontry. 

Are  theee  ths  kind  of  psopis  who  are  traly 
dedicated  to  tbe  task  of  making  this  a  better 
world  in  whlob  to  Urst  I  think  not. 
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On  the  othar  h»nd.  It  was  »  distinct  pleas- 
ure for  me  to  be  in  tlie  company  of  neat, 
dean  abaven  jouag  Republican  supporterB 
^rut  workan  during  ttie  course  of  the  Conven- 
tion wboae  warmth  and  frlendllneas  rekin- 
dled my  faith  in  the  generation  that  will 
toUow  ua. 

It  waa  obvious  to  me  that  the  traits  of 
Integrity,  oourteay,  aeif-dladpUne,  reliability. 
miMt  a  daatre  to  do  a  good  yob,  bad  been  prop- 
erly '"«*"'*««  In  tbeae  youngsters,  and  tbeaa 
qualities  will,  aa  a  reault,  stay  with  them  the 
rest  of  their  Uvea. 

In  my  Judgment,  theae  young  people  have 
the  kind  of  character  and  well-trained  minds 
that  will  permit  them  to  respond  to  the  va- 
garlea  oX  llXe,  and  hence  they  are  quallfled 
for  future  leadership  roles.  Moreover,  they 
recocnUte  that  the  world  without  differences 
In  view  would  Indeed  make  tea  a  very  dull 
exlatanca.  but  that  the  clvlUzed  approach  U 
to  talk — not  light — about  these  differences. 

One  eaaeutlal  Ingredient  In  achieving  social 
reforms  Is  patience — a  virtue  which  Is  mar- 
kedly abeent  In  all  young  people. 

But  the  human  spirit,  their  spirit,  has  been 
set  free  in  America,  and  fate  has  thereby 
granted  this  NaUon  a  great  gift  and  a  great 
dastlny  for  which  we  should  all  be  thankful. 

Our  young  generation  must,  therefore,  turn 
from  strateglea  ol  "eacape"  to  those  of  a  "gen- 
uine commitment".  With  this  type  of  ap- 
proach I  have  every  confidence  that  they  will 
be  eminently  succeaaful  in  bringing  us  to 
J       the  fulfillment  of  that  destiny. 

What  Do  You  Sat  Wbxm  You  Aat  PaovKW 

Wrong? 

(By  Paul  M.  Bruun) 

Tea:  What  can  you  aay  when  you've  .<iakl 
you'ra  aorry?  I  watched  Ice  picks  being 
stack  Into  the  tliea  of  piiTate  cars,  buses  and 
tracks  In  disbelief.  I  aaw  the  oovers  of  rear- 
ei^;lnad  buaea  opened  and  the  Ignitions 
wx«clced,  which  stalVed  our  buaea  on  our 
ati«ets.  Windows  were  amaabed,  much  dam- 
age, all  unwarranted,  was  done.  This  news- 
p*(Mr  Buffered  tremendous  damage  because 
many  of  our  vending  machines  were  som- 
pleCely  wrecked. 

Such  havoc  was  the  traffic  on  Wednesday 
that  I  was  late  to  a  deposition  In  an  at- 
torney's ofOoe.  Returning,  I  spent  60  mln- 
utaa  moving  two  blocka  on  17th  Street.  I 
finally  gave  up.  left  my  oar  in  the  front  yard 
of  our  personal  frtenda.  the  Dr.  Herman  A. 
Phllllpa,  and  walked  to  my  office.  The  bridge 
at  Alton  and  Dade  was  cloaed  to  north- 
bound traffic,  thus  inconveniencing  thou- 
sands of  hometown,  law-ahidlng  citlsena  who 
deserved  better. 

For  many  years,  a  liberal  attitude  has 
prevailed  In  Miami  Beach.  Today  It  has 
proven  to  be  the  wrong  way.  The  darlings  of 
the  hlpplaa.  etc.,  and  thoae  who  were  the 
darllnga  of  the  Ylpplee,  etc.,  fed  them 
chicken  soup  and  contributed  to  the  begging 
of  those  bums  with  na  much  aa  9*6  per  day 
per  beggar.  But  they  now  know  that  thoee  of 
ua  who  proteated  long,  loud  and  strong, 
Pgfi^r»«*  providing  a  haven  for  the  unclean 
tiash  that  doea  not  want  to  work,  were  right, 
and  that  Miami  Beach's  Mayor  Chuck  Hall — 
who  marched  writh  them  and  who  "vouched" 
for  them — and  for  their  behavior,  aa  did 
many  mare  weU-meanlng  and  Unpractical 
people — were  wrong. 

Again  I  have  to  congratulate  CouncUmen 
Herbert  Magnes.  Leonard  Weinsteln  and 
Harold  Rosen — who  were  not  suckered  In 
as  waa  I — on  their  opposition  to  the  posi- 
tion that  only  by  providing  Flamingo  Park 
could  the  rebels-wlthout-a-cauae  be  oon- 
troUed. 

I  succumbed  to  the  preaaure  of  law  en- 
fafcement  officials  who  told  me  that  without 
Flamingo  Park,  the  entire  cauae  waa  hopeleaa. 
Many  still  say  that  without  Flamingo  Park, 
things  would  have  been  watae. 

If  any  of  the  dastroctlve  acum  of  this 
earth,  weaitog  tbe  lalae  gulae  at  being  sm- 


cere  protesters,  had  been  injurwl.  hurt,  or 
become  ill,  the  full  facilities  of  our  great 
south  Florida  would  have  been  Instantly 
placed  at  their  disposal. 

Now  thoee  of  us  who  have  suffered  con- 
siderable financial  losses  and  had  our  time 
and  schedules  aborted,  have  to  pay  for  our 
individual  loeaes.  The  non -delegates  on  the 
other  band,  go  on  their  merry  way  unharmed 
to  further  their  useless  existence,  preying  on 
those  who  will  sympathize  with  whatever  be- 
comes their  next  "cause  " 

Every  day  In  every  way  UberalLsm  is  prov- 
ing that  our  laws  and  our  courts  are  for  the 
lawless.  Does  the  average  citizen,  catight  In 
the  clutches  of  our  law  enforcement  officers, 
have  the  Instant  Justice  that  the  lawless 
scixm  who  had  gone  mad  were  provided? 

Admittedly  our  police  otBcers  "kept  their 
cool."  which  !8  mai^nlflcent.  The  heads  of 
those  wreaking  destruction,  however,  should 
have  been  cracked  open.  I  would  register  no 
protests  had  our  emergency  wards  been  filled 
with  cracked  heads  instead  of  our  Jails  filled 
with  smirking,  sneering,  uncontrollable  ani- 
mals gone  mad. 

Perhi^M  the  nation,  and  unfortunately  the 
entire  world,  have  been  treated  to  a  prac- 
tical lesson  In  Just  how  democracy  doesn't 
work,  a  disgraceful  happening.  I  cau't  but 
help  think  the  disorderly  actions  and  law- 
breaking  of  thoee  who  had  placed  at  their 
disposal  our  hospital  facilities,  have  gained 
for  President  Richard  Nixon  millions  of 
votes.  Hopefully,  their  bastardly  behavior 
has  served  to  awaken  those  mad  for  Mc- 
Govem  that  If  this  Is  his  "youth  corps.  "  then 
Ood  help  us  if  McGovern  Is  elected. 

I  talked  to  some  of  these  rebels-wlthout-a- 
cause.  One  had  the  guts  to  tell  me  that  "If 
It  rains  tomorrow,  you  have  to  get  up  and  go 
to  work,  but  If  It  rains.  I  dont  have  to  get 
up  and  go  to  work."  For  this  parasite,  the 
hard-working  fools  of  this  nation — decent 
citizens  such  as  you  and  me  with  Jobs — 
pay  and  pay  and  pay  Yes,  the  non-delegate 
leaders  who  promised  us  such  safety  have 
surely  proven  i-hat  their  word  Is  useless,  that 
they  are  damn  liars,  not  fit  to  associate  with 
decent  people. 

I  wonder  what  those  pious  religious  leaders 
who  provided  some  of  Lhem  with  a  place  to 
bed  down  think  today.  There  can  be  no 
compmmlae  with  the  lawlessness.  Our  na- 
tion and  the  world  were  treated  to  a  brand  of 
lawlessness  that  surpasses  that  of  the  North 
"Vietnam  invasion  of  South  Vietnam  about 
which  they  were  protesting. 

For  the  appeasement  that  I  was  suckered 
Into,  I  apologize.  I  did  what  the  experts,  the 
professionals  told  me  to  do.  saying  that  I  had 
no  other  choice.  Now,  I'm  sorry. 


clsions  with  minimum  delay  or  disrup- 
tion. He  has  found  the  time  to  hear  and 
give  full  consideration  to  all  the  staff 
members  who  consulted  him  over  the 
years.  Tlie  ofBce  of  every  Senator  is  in- 
debted to  him. 

After  a  very  long  career  of  public  serv- 
ice, including  service  in  the  Navy  in 
World  War  II.  as  a  lawyer  in  the  De- 
partment  of  Justice,  and  many  years 
with  the  Senate  staff,  this  fine  gentle- 
man has  accepted  a  well-earned  retire- 
ment. I  congratulate  him  on  his  accom- 
plishments and  extend  to  him  my  very 
best  wishes  for  the  future. 


RETIREMENT  OP  GORDON  F. 
HARRISON 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  staff 
director  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  Mr  Gordon  F.  Harrison, 
retired  recently  after  long  and  distin- 
guished service  in  that  capacity  I  wish 
to  pay  a  tribute  to  this  outstanding  mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  staff. 

For  more  than  17  years,  Gordon  Har- 
rison demonstrated  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  professional  competence.  His 
Icnowledge  and  energetic  cooperation 
have  been  at  the  disposition  of  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  and  the  assistance  he 
has  given  them  in  a  very  wide  variety  of 
problems  has  been  extremely  valuable. 

His  personal  characteristics  made  him 
particularly  effective  in  the  performance 
of  his  difBcult  duties.  His  judgment  and 
integrity  lead  him  to  sound  conclusions 
and  recommendations,  and  his  quick  in- 
telligence, tact,  and  ability  to  get  along 
with  others  enabled  him  to  carry  out  de- 


NAMING  OP  CHARLESTON  NAVAL 
STATION  ENLISTED  CLUB  FOR 
J.  ELLIOTT  WILLIAMS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Navy  recently  honored  Medal  of  Honor 
Winner  J.  Elliott  Williams  by  naming  the 
Charleston  Naval  Station  enlisted  club 
for  him.  I  think  it  Is  highly  appropriate 
that  the  outstanding  service  of  this 
courageous  American  be  recognized  in 
this  way. 

Mr.  Williams  was  awarded  the  Medal 
of  Honor  for  action  in  the  Mekong  Delta 
on  October  31.  1966,  when  two  Navy  river 
patrol  boats  imder  his  command  sank 
65  enemy  craft.  Mr.  Williams  was  a 
superior  leader.  The  men  serving  under 
him  during  his  11  months  in  Vietnam 
won  131  combat  decorations  and  80 
purple  hearts.  Only  one  of  his  men  died 
in  combat. 

Retiring  from  active  duty  in  1967  as  a 
boatswain's  mate  first  class,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams has  continued  to  serve  his  fellow 
citizens  as  U.S.  marshal  in  South 
Carolina. 

He  has  set  a  high  example  of  patrio- 
tism, dedication,  and  conduct  for  others 
to  emulate.  As  long  as  the  United  States 
can  produce  men  like  J.  Elliott  Williams, 
we  will  remain  strong  and  free. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  cMi- 
sent  that  the  accoimts  of  the  ceremonies 
honoring  J.  Elliott  Williams  at  the  Char- 
leston Naval  Station  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  accounts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Boatswain's  Mate  F»st  Class  James  E. 
WnxiAMs  (Rethed) 

Petty  CfHcer  Williams  received  the  Medal 
of    Honor    In    1968.   The    citation   reads: 

For  consplcuotis  gallantry  and  Intrepidity 
at  the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  as  a  member  of  River  Section 
531  during  combat  operations  on  the  Me- 
kong River  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam.  On 
31  October  1966,  Petty  Officer  Williams  was 
serving  as  Boat  Captain  and  Patrol  Officer 
aboard  River  Patrol  Boat  (PBR)  105  accom- 
panied by  another  patrol  boat  when  the 
patrol  was  suddenly  taken  under  fire  by  two 
enemy  sampans.  Petty  Officer  WlUiams  Im- 
mediately ordered  the  fire  returned,  kill- 
ing the  crew  of  one  enemy  boat  and  caus- 
ing the  other  sampan  to  take  refuge  In  a 
nearby  river  inlet. 

Pursuing  the  fleeing  sampan,  the  U.S. 
patrol  encountered  a  heavy  volume  of  small 
arms  fire  from  enemy  forces,  at  close  range, 
occupying  well-concealed  positions  along  the 
river  bank.  Maneuvering  through  this  Are, 
the  patrci  confronted  a  numerically  su- 
perior enemy  force  aboard  two  enemy  Junks 
and    eight    sampans    augmented    by    heavy 
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uitomatlc  waapona  fire  from  ashore.  In  the 
Mvage  batle  that  ensued.  Petty  Officer  WU- 
u^ina  with  utter  disregard  for  hla  o'wn 
safety,  exposed  himself  to  the  withering  haU 
of  enem"  flw  to  direct  countertlre  and  In- 
spire the  aetloaa  of  hla  patrol.  Recognising 
Zu)  overwhelming  strength  of  the  enemy 
force  Petty  CMHcer  WUllams  deployed  hla 
pfctrol  to  await  the  arrival  of  armed  heU- 

In  the  course  of  this  movement  he  dis- 
covered an  even  larger  concentration  ^ 
enemy  boats.  Not  walUng  for  the  arrival  of 
the  armed  helicopters,  he  displayed  great 
initlatlw  and  boldly  led  the  patrol  through 
the  mtenae  enemy  fire  and  damaged  or  de- 
stroyed fifty  enemy  sampans  and  seven  Junks. 
This  phase  of  the  action  completed,  and 
with  the  arrival  of  the  armed  helicopters. 
Petty  OfBcer  Williams  directed  the  attack  on 
the  remaining  enemy  force.  Now  virtually 
dwk  and  although  Petty  Officer  wnilams  waa 
aware  that  his  boats  would  become  even 
bettw"  target*,  he  ordered  patrol  boats'  search 
Ughtt  turned  on  to  better  lUuminate  the 
area  and  moved  the  patrol  perilously  cloee 
to  shore  to  press  the  attack.  Etesplte  a  wan- 
ing supply  of  ammunition  the  patrol  suc- 
oeasfully  engaged  the  enemy  ashore  and  com- 
pleted the  rout  of  the  enemy  force. 

Unbar  the  leadership  of  Petty  Officer  Wil- 
liams who  demonstrated  unusual  profes- 
sional sklU  and  indocnl table  courage  through- 
out the  three  hour  battle,  the  patrol  ac- 
counted for  the  destruction  or  loss  of  sixty - 
five  enemy  boate  and  Inflicted  numerous  cas- 
ualties on  the  enemy  personnel.  His  extra- 
Mdlnary  heroism  and  exemplary  fluting 
spirit  in  the  face  of  grave  rUika  Inspired  the 
(iorts  of  his  men  to  defeat  a  larger  enemy 
force  and  are  in  keeping  with  the  finest  tra- 
dlUons  of  the  United  States  Naval  Service. 

Naval  Stawon,  Charleston,  S.C. 
Naval  SUtlon's  Enlisted  Club  was  named 
Thursday  for  J.  Elliott  WlUlams,  of  Coliun- 
bla,  who  received  the  Medal  of  Honor  among 
other  decorations  for  heroism  In  the  RepubUc 
of  Vietnam. 

A  capacity  audience  of  300  watched  Capt. 
R.  H.  Blount.  Station  Commanding  Officer. 
unveU  a  showcase  containing  a  picture  of 
Williams  and  the  citation  which  accom- 
panied the  highest  military  award  for  valor. 
He  presented  a  plaque  to  WUllams  to  com- 
memorate the  occasion. 

AftCTwards  the  men  and  women  eligible 
to  use  the  facility  lined  up  with  merited  ci- 
vilian gueets  to  shake  the  honoree's  hand 
and  to  ask  for  his  autograph.  Many  had 
B«ved  with  him  in  Vietnam  or  elsewhere  or 
knew  persons  who  had  Ijeen  associated  with 
him. 

WlUlama,  41.  South  Carolina's  U.S.  Marshal. 
was  transferred  to  the  Fleet  Reserve  In  1967, 
after  20  years  service,  with  the  rate  of  boat- 
swain's mate  fliet  class.  He  said  he  considered 
the  naming  an  honor  not  for  himself  alone 
but  for  hi"!  as  a  representative  of  all  enlisted 
personnel. 

All  platform  guests  praised  Williams  ac- 
tlMis.  Capt.  J.  E.  McEnearney,  Navy  Resale 
System  Field  Operations  Officer,  Brooklyn, 
N.T.,  saluted  the  former  enlisted  man  for 
ezplolta,  "which  have  become  legendary". 

\3S.  Representative  Mendel  J.  Davis  said 
the  nation  has  nothing  to  fear  so  long  as  It 
can  produce  men  like  Elliott  WUllams.  Others 
commending  WUllams  were  Capt.  E.  P.  Flynn 
Jr.,  representing  Rear  Admiral  H.  J.  Kooaler, 
Sixth  Naval  District  Commandant,  who  was 
ill,  "^  Ueuteaant  Comaumder  B.  V.  Dennis, 
deatroyer  tender  Yellowstone  chaplain. 

A  telegram  from  Uj8.  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
moQd  (R-SC)  expreased  regrets  that  a  "criti- 
cal" vote  for  the  Naval  Trident  submartne 
program  prevented  hte  preeenoe  here.  He  de- 
scribed the  club  naming  as  "approiMlate  rec- 
ognition" of  WiUiaras.  who  has  had  a  "high 
standard  of  patriotism,  dedication  and  con- 
duct for  others  to  emulate". 
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Special  gueatt  Included  Mrs.  L.  Mendel 
Rivers,  U.S.  Dtatrtct  Judges  R.  W.  Hemphill 
and  R.  F.  Chapman,  State  Hepreeentatlvea 
JuUan  LeaUond,  Sidl  UmaiMuae  and  Herbert 
PMdlng,  North  Charlaaton  Mayor  John  K. 
Bourn*  and  Trident  Chamber  of  Commerce 
Preaklent  Dr.  Oordan  Stlne. 

Alao.  State  Republican  Party  Chairman 
Ken  Powell,  of  Columbia,  and  former  chair- 
man, Raymond  A.  Harris,  of  Darlington;  Capt. 
J  R.  Prlmm,  Supply  Center.  Commanding 
Officer,  and  Capt.  Whitney  P.  Jones,  CO., 
Southern  Division,  Naval  PacUltiee  Engineer- 
ing Command. 

PamUy  membera  preaent  were  Mrs.  Roy 
Williams,  the  honorce's  mother;  wife,  Elaine, 
and  children  Deborah,  James,  Michael, 
Charles  and  Qail. 

Ceremony  music  was  by  the  Sixth  Naval 
District  band  and  dance  music  by  the  combo. 
Members  of  the  advlaory  board  were  Intro- 
duced. Buffet  Included  ham  and  turkey  sand- 
wiches, shrimp  salad,  Swedish  me«tf balls  and 
party  franks. 

WlUlama  received  the  Medal  of  Honor  for 
acUon  October  31.  196«,  during  which  67 
enemy  craft  were  sunk  by  the  eflorta  of  the 
two  river  patrol  boats  he  commanded. 

Military  decorations  won  by  WlUlams  dur- 
ing "Vietnam  service  are  Medal  of  Honor, 
Navy  Croes,  SUver  Star  Medal,  Navy  and 
Marine  Corpis  Medal,  Bronze  Star  Medal,  with 
Combat  "V  and  star  Indicating  a  second 
Bronae  Star,  Na'vy  Commendation  Medal  wttb 
Combat  "V",  Purple  Heart  wltn  star  in  lieu 
of  a  second  Purple  Heart  and  Vietnam  Gal- 
lantry Croes  with  star  indicating  a  second 
award. 

Other  medals  and  awards  Include  the  "Viet- 
nam Service  Medal  (one  star).  Republic  of 
Vietnam  Campaign  Medal,  National  Defense 
Service  Medal  (one  star),  United  Nations 
Sn'vice  Medal,  Korean  Service  Medal  (two 
stars),  Korean  Presidential  Unit  ClUtion 
and  five  awards  of  the  Good  Conduct  Medal. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absoice  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  TRAGIC  KTTiT.TNO  OF  ISRAELI 
OLYMPIC  MEMBERS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eratloo  of  Senate  Resolution  358. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  names  of  the 
following  Senators  be  added  aa  cospon- 
sors  of  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  358) :  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pkll),  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Magnuson),  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
HuGHis) ,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Hakt),  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Biblx).  ajid 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  HAKsn) .  

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER  (Mr.  8t«- 
vufsow ) .  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  d^lghted. 


The  PRBSIDINa  OFFIC£R.  WlthMlt 
objection,  it  la  so  ordo-ed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
totai  of  82  Senators  have  now  coepon- 
sored  this  resolutloin,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  thehr  names  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEai.  Without 
c4>Jeetlaa,  it  is  so  ordered. 

CoePONaoaa  or  Sbkate  RKSOLtrr»Mi  358 

Senatora  Aiken.  Allan.  Allott.  Andersoo, 
Baker,  Bayh.  BeaU.  Bentaen.  Bible,  Bogga. 

Senators  Brock,  Brooke,  Buckley,  Burdlck. 
Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Cannon. 
Case,  ChUea,  Church. 

Senators  Cook,  Cooper,  Cotton,  Cranston, 
Curtis,  Dole,  Domlntck,  Bagleton.  Eastland. 
Edwarda. 

Senators  Ervin.  Fulbrlght.  aambrell. 
Gravel,  Qrlffln,  Qurney,  Hansen,  Harris,  Hart, 
Hartke. 

Senators  Hatfield,  HoUlage,  Hughes.  Hum- 
phrey, Inouye,  Jackaon.  Javlts,  Jordan  of 
North  CanHina,  Kennedy,  liOOg, 

Senatora  Magnuson,  Mansfield.  Mathiaa, 
McCleUan.  McOee,  McOovem.  Mclntyre,  Met- 
calf .  Miller,  Mondale. 

Senatora  Montoya,  Moas,  Muskle,  Neleon, 
Packwood,  Psatore,  Pearson.  Pell.  Percy,  Prox- 
mlre. 

Senatora  Randolph.  Rlblcoff.  Roth.  Saxtoe. 
Schwelker,  Seott,  Smith.  Bparkman.  Spoog. 
Stafford,  Stennta. 

Senators  Stevens,  Stevenson,  Symington. 
Taft,  Talmadge.  Thurmond,  Tower,  Tunney, 
Weickar,  WUllams.  Young. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  adoption  of  the  rearfu- 
tlon  <S.  Res.  358)  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  and  91  other  Senators. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  rolL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mx. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervih),  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  GaAvit),  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  HAatis) .  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  (Mr.  MAeanwow) . 
the  Senator  from  Wyomin*  (Mr.  Mc- 
Gfe),  the  SenatOT  from  South  Dakota 
( Mr.  McGovCTH) .  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  METCALF),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Montoya).  and  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pdx) 
are  necessarily  abeent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hugh«s  >  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  .  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  ERVIH),  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  GraviD  ,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Harkis)  ,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  HtrcHis).  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  MACWiraoN).  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovniH) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  MONTOYA),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PuD.  the  Senator 
from  MoTTtJ*J>«-  (Mr.  Mrcalf),  and  the 
Senat<a'  from  Wyoming  (liir.  McOxx) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (.Mr.  Bocca),  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Pong),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  CSouiWATra) , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  CHor- 
fin)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfiiu))  are  necessarily  absent. 
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The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
MATHiAB)  is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 

of  a  friend.  .   ^  .    ^     ,», 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MTJWDT)  18  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Booos) ,  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Poiro),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  CUr.  Oiujtin)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattold)  and 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mathmb)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  v&s  aimounced — yeas  82. 
nays   0,   as   follows: 

[No.  392  Leg.) 
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Munich  will  lead  eventually  toward  a 
more  peaceful  world. 

This  great  tragedy  must  show  the 
Arab  extremists  that  violence  gains 
nothing.  The  hope  for  the  future  in  tl^e 
Middle  East  is  face-to-face  peace  talks 
between  the  Arab  nations  and  the  people 
of  Israel.  ^    ^^ 

We  In  the  United  States  and  the 
otlier  nations  of  the  world  can  best 
memorialize  the  11  slain  Israelis  by  work- 
ing toward  such  a  conference  and  a 
peaceful,  responsible  settlement  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Nothing  less  is  acceptable. 
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INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 
TION OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the 
previous  order,  the  Chair  now  lays  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  unfinished  business. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  241,  which  will 
be  stated  by  title. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

A  joint  reeolutlon  iS.J.  Res.  241)  author- 
izing the  President  to  approve  an  Interim 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
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So  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  358)  was 
unanimously  agreed  to.  The  preamble 

was  agreed  to.  .^     .<- 

B«r  BOGG6  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
Prtsldent.  due  bo  a  necessary  commit- 
ment 111  Seaford.  Del.,  earlier  today.  I 
could  not  be  on  the  Senate  floor  at  the 
time  the  Senate  voted  on  Senate  Res- 
olution 358.  Had  I  been  here.  I  would 
have  voted  in  favor  of  this  important 
resolution. 

Nevertheless.  I  learned  about  the  res- 
olution prior  to  Its  consideration,  and 
asked  that  I  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  for 
I  feel  very  strongly  the  sense  of  pro- 
found sorrow  expressed  by  the  resolu- 
tion. 

I  fully  endorse  the  resolutions  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  to  the  people  of 
Israel  and  th«  members  of  the  families 
of  the  slain  athletes. 

I  also  support  fully  the  declaration 
condemning  anyone  or  any  naUon  which 
gives  sanctuary,  support,  sympathy,  aid. 
or  comfort  to  the  evU  persons,  and  their 
backers,  who  undertook  these  barbaric 

acts. 

While  the  Olympics  may  never  re- 
cover the  Joyful  and  friendly  spirit  that 
prevailed  only  a  couple  of  days  ago,  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  terrible  events  oi 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  a  conference  re- 
port is  ready  to  be  called  up:  and  because 
It  has  priority,  I  am  willing  to  await  con- 
sideration of  the  Mansfield  amendment 
to  the  Interim  agreement. 


UNIFORMED  SERVICES  HEALTH 
PROFESSIONS  REVITALIZATION 
ACT— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent I  submit  a  report  of  the  committee 
of  conference  on  H.R.  2.  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFKJER  'Mr. 
GambrelD  .  The  report  wUl  be  stated  by 

title.  ,    ,         . 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 

follows : 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  blU  (HJ». 
2)  to  establish  a  Uniformed  Services  Uni- 
versity of  the  Health  Sciences  and  to  pro- 
vide scholarships  to  selected  persons  for  edu- 
cation in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  other 
health  professions,  and  few  other  purpoaee. 
having  met,  aftwr  fuU  and  free  oonferenoe. 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  reccmi- 
mend  to  their  respecUve  Houses  this  report, 
signed  by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

I  The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Corgris- 
sioNAL  Record  of  Augtist  16,  1972,  at  pp. 
28362-28363.) 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  bill  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives on  a  recorded  vote  of  ap- 
proximately 330  to  30,  .tn  overwhehning 
vote.  It  passed  the  Senate  on  a  voice  vote, 
and  then  it  went  to  the  committee  of 
conference. 

There  was  a  disagreement  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  in  regard  to 
various  aspects  of  this  proposal.  The 
House  conferees  were  adamant  in  their 
position  on  one  phase  of  this  measure; 
namely,  that  the  establishment  of  a 
Uniform  Services  University  should  be 
authorized  immediately.  The  House  re- 
ceded on  the  other  differences  of  view- 
point between  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
The  purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  try 
to  find  some  means  to  keep  in  the  armed 
services  and  bring  to  the  armed  services  a 
sufficient  number  of  doctors  and  dentists 
and  other  medical  officers.  The  armed 
.services  are  having  great  difficulty  today 
in  retaining  doctors  and  other  profes- 
sional medical  men. 

The  Department  of  Defense,  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Sen- 
ate feel  that  steps  must  be  taken  by  way 
of  additional  scholarships  and  by  the 
establishment  of  this  imlversity  to  be 
assured  that  the  armed  services,  without 
the  draft,  will  have  sufficient  medical 
personnel  for  the  future. 

The  Senate  conferees  did  not  get  all 
they  wanted  from  the  conference.  That  is 
the  normal  procedtu^,  I  take  it.  But  the 
Senate  was  able  to  modify  some  of  the 
House  provisions  in  regard  to  scholar- 
ships which  the  Senate  felt  were  too 
liberal. 

MAJOR  POINTS  or  DUTEHeNCE  BITWIXN  SINATX 
AND   HOtTSI   VEBS10N8   OF    H.B.    2 

Mr.  President,  there  were  six  major 
points  of  difference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  versions  of  H.R.  2  and  these 
had  to  do  with: 

First.  The  establishment  of  a  Uni- 
formed Services  University  of  the  Health 
Sciences. 

Second.  Scholarship  program  benefits. 

Third.  A  scholarship  student  attend- 
ing a  university  which  either  disestab- 
lished ROTC  or  barred  armed  services 
recruiters  from  its  campus. 

Fourth.  Statutory  numerical  limita- 
tions on  promotion  of  medical  and  den- 
tal officers  to  general  and  flag  officer 

rank.  .    . 

Fifth.  Scholarship  payback  period. 

Sixth.  Technical  amendments  to  the 
House  version  of  HJl.  2. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  ims 
point  there  be  printed  in  the  Bkoed  an 
outline  of  the  major  differences  betwe^ 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  HJt.  ^. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  outime 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricom, 
as  follows: 
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tslam  gnidtiattBg  not  laaa  than  10  yaara  after 
enaetoMnt  oT  the  bin.  Ooat:  ■rttwiated  at 
$1M  arinton  oTar  a  lO-yaar  partod  and  1b- 
civdaa  aalarlea  at  f  aoalty  xia^abeca  in  addl- 
Uron  to  oonstruoUon  «oaU. 

Providaa  for  a  madloal  achoUiahlp  pro- 
gram under  irtxlch  a  maximum  of  5,000 
scholarahlpB  at  any  one  ttma  would  be 
granted  to  persons  to  attend  ctTlllan  medi- 
cal aehooU.  Aa  a  oondltton  to  reeelving  such 
a  seboUrsblp.  a  peraon  would  haaa  to  agree 
to  serve  at  least  one  year  erf  mUltary  aerrloe 
for  each  year  of  training  received.  Tha  Houae 
version  of  the  scholarship  program  provides 
tbat: 

1.  The  fuU  cost  of  the  student's  medical 
school  tuition  and  fees  be  paid  by  the  Oov- 
emment. 

a.  Bach  student  serve  on  aetivt  dutg  as  a 
naanm  officer  in  grade  O-l  (3nd  Lty 
Bnalgn). 

3.  Each  student  receive  the  full  pay  and 
allowances  of  grade  O-l:  •8.642  for  a  stu- 
dent with  dependents  and  9S.250  for  one 
wlthoat  deisendents  (to  addition  to  medical 
school  tuition  and  fees) . 
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RCRESl.- 


S.  SobolarSblp  student  attending  a  unl- 
varalty  whieta  ettber  dlaeetaMiahed  ROTC  or 
banad   armad   set  vices'    recruiters   from   Ita 


Prohibits  a  schoUrsblp  student  from  at- 
tending a  university  which  has  taken  elthar 
erf  these  actions. 

«.  Statutory  nunkarlcal  limitations  on  Hemoves  aU  atatntory  nimerteal  llmlta- 
promotlon  ol  medical  and  dental  otBoers  to  ttons  on  the  p>roiiio(to&  of  aaedtcal  and  den- 
general  and  flag  officer  rank.  tal  oOoera  to  general  and  flag  oAoer  rank. 


S.  Scholarship  payback  period. 


e.  There  were  several  technical  amend- 
laenta  made  to  the  Hbuae  version  of  the  bin, 
■oma  of  which  ware  reoommendad  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defenaa  and  others  by  tbm  Sen- 
ate Ckxnmlttee  on  Armed  Services.  These 
technical  amendments  were  accepted  by  the 
Booaa  conferees  and  were  Included  In  the 
tsEt  of  tbe  conference  report. 


Limit  the  diuatlon  of  the  scbolarsbtp  pix>- 
gram  to  couraee  of  study  of  not  more  than 
fotif  years  duration. 


aaalwtmty 

atuAyef  tiae  Ontvaratty  tn  ptaM  of  tha  Booaa 

bUI  pcwiatam  attthoriatng  awjh  a  OaivanMy. 


Provktea  for  the  raedtttal  aehotarah^  pao- 
graia  but  radueea  tba  total  acboiatahtp  bana- 
flta  payaJale  to  a  student  below  that  raoom- 
mended  by  tha  House.  The  Senate  version  of 
the  scbolarAlp  program  provides  that: 


1.  The  fuU  coat  of  tJhe  student's 
school  tuition  and  fees  be  paid  by  tba  Oov- 
ernment  (same  as  House  verskm). 

2.  Bach  Btudeot  serve  on  inactive  duty  as 
a  Beaerra  oflloer  in  grade  O-l  (Ind  Lt./En- 
slgn)  eaeept  for  tf  days  per  year  when  ha 
would  aerva  on  aottva  daty  la  grade  O-l. 

3.  Each  student  receive  a  laontlHy  attpand 
of  (400  except  when  he  Is  on  active  duty 
when  he  would  receive  the  full  pay  and  al- 
lowances of  grade  O-l.  Undw  the  Senate 
verskMi  a  atndmt  wttli  dependanta  would  re- 
eetve  in  pay  and  aUowawnaa  about  M  Ja6  per 
year  and  one  wltlMut  dapendeuta  W.aSf  (la 
addition  to  medfaaal  aetaool  tuition  and  Xeaa> . 

Permits  a  scftolarahlp  atodent  to  attend  a 
unlvemty  which  haa  taken  either  of  tbaaa 
aettona. 

rmitlniina  the  ijraaaut  atatutory  numerical 
Untttatlona  on  pramotlaai  of  martiwU  and 
dental  aOoeia  to  ganeeal  aad  flag  oOoer  rank. 
The  Senate  report  requirea  tlte  DapartoaaBt 
of  Defenaa  to  study  tba  quaatinn  of  increased 
prooiotl<m  uptwjrtnnltlea  for  medtoal  oorpa 
offloerv  and  to  report  tta  flndtnga  to  the  Sen- 
ate Oommlttee  on  Armed  Servleea  not  later 
than  Jaaitary  1,  lt73. 

Varlea  tba  leagth  of  tba  anhiHarafatp  pao- 
gram  dapendlag  on  tba  period  ie<|ulred  for 
a  medical  degiae;  certain  u>ed>nal  aebool 
curricula,  for  example,  may  require  6  jreara 
for  completion  of  the  medical  degree. 


BWrBENCE    NO.     1 THE    UNITDaKB)    S 

uwiVEaarrr  or  the  health  sciemceb 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Under  the 
House-passed  bill,  authority  wai  provid- 
ed to  establish  the  university  within  a 
radius  of  25  miles  of  the  District  ol 
Columtafia.  The  university  woiikl  be  so  or- 
gaciaed  a«  to  graduate  not  lees  than  100 
oaedical  students  aimuaUy,  with  the  first 
claa  graduattnc  not  less  than  10  years 
after  enactment  ot  the  legislation. 

The  Sauite  amendment  deleted  au- 
thority for  the  estabUitament  of  a  Uni- 
f  onned  Senrices  XTtalTersitr  of  the  Health 
Sciences,  end  substituted  a  provision 
providing  for  a  f eaeitaUltjr  study  to  cteter- 
mtns  the  dmiratatHty  of  establish tng  such 
a  university  at  ivorMed  in  tbe  House 
language.  The  feasibility  study  proposed 
by  the  Senate  amoBdmoit  was  essentially 
designed  to  reexamine  tbe  entire  pro- 


posal as  contained  in  the  House-passed 
bill.  In  accordance  with  t^  Senate  lan- 
guage, the  study  was  to  be  oonducted  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  results 
r^jorted  back  to  the  President  aad  the 
Congress  not  later  than  }.  year  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  act. 

The  House  conferees  were  adamant  in 
their  support  for  the  university.  Th^ 
pointed  out  that  a  f  easibiUty  study  of 
the  university  would  serve  no  usef  id  pur- 
pose since  the  subject  had  been  fully  stu- 
died both  within  and  without  the  De- 
partment of  Defmse.  in  addition,  the 
House  conferees  pointed  to  the  strong 
endorsemoit  by  the  Secretszy  of  Defense, 
the  national  shortage  of  doctors  which 
this  imlversity  would  help  alleviate,  and 
the  outstanding  Oovemment  medical  fa- 
cilities in  the  Washingtmi  area  which 
this  university  would  make  use  of. 


Although  the  Senate  conferees  were 
concerned  over  the  apparent  lack  of  eon- 
serwus  within  the  adaslnistration  and  the 
varloos  health  professkns  for  estabUsh- 
ing  such  a  untrersl^,  they  ultimatdy 
receded  on  their  position  with  an  amend- 
ment which  reduced  the  first  year  au- 
thorisation funding  for  design,  planning 
and  oonstructlaB  to  $15  million  rather 
than  the  $30  nafiXoo  contained  in  the 
House-pacsed  bill.  In  addltiaa.  the 
amendment  proposed  bgr  the  Senate  con- 
ferees would  reoulre  future  line  item  an- 
nual aotiborlzations  before  appropria- 
tions for  constmctian  could  be  provided 
In  subsequent  years  for  the  univtrsttf . 


Both  the  House  and  Senate  veraionB 
provided  for  a  scholardiip  program  under 
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which  a  Trf***"'""  of  5,000  aoholanhlpa 
at  any  one  tlin«  irould  be  granted  to 
peraons  to  attand  otTlUan  medical  schools. 
As  a  oondltkai  for  raoelTlng  such  a  schol- 
anhlp,  a  perwa  mUBt  agree  to  serre  tX 
least  1  year  of  mUltwy  service  for  each 
year  of  training  received. 

The  HouM.  version  of  HJl.  2  would 
permit  <y-^h6ianihlp  student  to  serve 
on  active  duty  as  a  Reserve  O-l  and 
receive  the  full  ]>ay  and  allowances  of 
pay  grade  O-l — second  ensign— which 
would  amoimt  to  18.642  for  a  student 
with  dqtendents  and  $8,250  for  a  student 
without  dependents— In  addition  to  full 
medical  school  tuition  and  fees.  The  Sen- 
ate version  would  require  each  student 
to  serve  on  inactive  duty  as  a  Reserve  O-l 
and  receive  a  monthly  stipend  of  $400 
per  month  except  when  he  was  on  active 
duty  for  45  days  per  year  when  he  would 
receive  the  full  pay  and  allowances  of 
grade  O-l.  Uhder  the  Senate  version  a 
student  with  dependents  would  receive 
In  pay  and  allowances  about  $5,285  per 
year  and  one  without  dependents 
$5,235— In  addition  to  full  medical  school 
tuition  and  fees. 

aorrn  rnvv"  ov  schoi.absuip  program 

BKNXriTS 

The  Senate  conferees  maintained  that 
the  scholarship  provisions  of  the  House 
were  too  liberal  for  someone  in  a  student 
capacity.  Under  the  House  version  a 
scholarship  student  could  receive  almost 
$12,000  in  total  benefits  per  year  as  op- 
posed to  about  $8,000  per  year  under  the 
flonatffi  version.  The  House  conferees  at- 
tempted to  increase  the  stipend  amoimt 
to  $800  per  month  because  of  their  con- 
ewn  with  attracting  sufBdent  numbers 
of  aghn'^"'h<p  students  but  the  Senate 
conferees  held  to  th^  position  and  the 
House  conferees  receded. 
oxrwwBMmcm  wo.  9 — schouumhip  anrowin  at- 

rmmu  a  umvaiirr  which  dthzb  oibks- 

T.M»niran    BOTC    OB    BMtBB    ARHKD    SMVICW 
MmCMOTOIMM  WmOlt  its  CAMF08 

The  House  version  of  HJl.  2  contained 
a  provision  which  prohibited  the  detail- 
ing ol  scholarship  students  to  any  insti- 
tution of  higher  learning  if  that  institu- 
tion had  adopted  a  policy  which  bars 
recruiting  personnel  of  any  of  the  Armed 
Forces  from  the  premises  of  that  in- 
stitution, or  if  such  Institution  of  higher 
learning  had  directed  the  disestablish- 
ment of  Reserve  OfiBcer  Training  Corps 
imtta  at  the  instltutian  despite  the  de- 
sire of  the  Armed  Forces  to  continue  such 
training  at  the  institution.  The  Senate 
versl<Mi  of  HJl.  2  permitted  a  scholarship 
student  to  attend  such  schools. 

The  House  oonferees  believed  that  the 
schools  in  quastlan  should  not  receive 
any  boieflts  under  this  legislation  from 
the  Department  of  Defccse  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  in  view  of  the  appar- 
ent policy  at  the  institutions  to  Hvmee 
themaelvea  complstd«:  from  any  affilia- 
tion with  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  The  Senate  conferees  felt  that 
this  would  be  unfair  and  undue  flnaacial 
hardship  for  students  attending  such 
schocte  Bfaoy  of  these  students,  for  ex- 
ample, may  have  irtayed  no  part  in  the 
dlseetaWtehtng  qf  tlM  ROTC  unit  or  the 
barrkig  of  recruiters  and  in  some  cases 
may  evea  have  opposed  these  actitms. 
In  ftddl^'*',  ttM  Senate  conferees  held 
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the  view  that  adoption  of  the  House  pro- 
hibition would  have  a  serious  impact  on 
the  Department's  ability  to  attract  the 
numbers  and  quality  of  students  required 
by  the  scholarrtilp  program.  The  Senate 
conferees  pointed  out  that  awroximately 
9  percent  of  all  studente  now  attending 
medical  schools  are  in  schools  which 
would  be  directly  affected  by  this  pro- 
hibition. Therefore,  they  argued  that 
notwithstanding  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  principle  embodied  In  the  House 
prohibition,  the  overriding  urgency  of 
the  physician  shortage  problem  required 
elimination  of  the  House  prohibition. 
The  House  conferees  therefore  reluctant- 
ly receded  and  concurred  in  the  Senate 
action. 

DSmSKNCE  NO.  4— STA-nrrORY  NUMCRICAl.  LIM- 
ITATIONS ON  PROMOTION  OT  MEDICAL  AND 
DENTAL  OJTICEaa  TO  GENERAL  AND  FLAG  OF- 
FICKR  RANK 

The  House  version  of  H.R.  2  removed 
all  the  statutory  munerical  limitations 
on  the  promotion  of  medical  and  dental 
officers  to  general  and  flag  ofBcer  rank. 
This  action  was  taken  to  provide  the 
Armed  Services  with  additional  career 
incentives  for  medical  and  dental  ofBcers. 

The  Senate  conferees  did  not  concur 
In  this  House  action,  although  they  con- 
ceded that  increased  promotion  oppor- 
timity  was  essential  for  officers  in  the 
Medical  Corps.  The  Senate  report  on 
HJl.  2.  however,  did  require  the  Depart- 
ment of  Def  raise  to  study  the  question  of 
increased  promotion  opportunities  for 
medical  officers  and  to  report  its  find- 
ings not  later  than  January  1,  1973.  The 
Senate  conferees  were  also  reluctant  to 
remove  all  statutory  limitations  in  this 
regard  and  pointed  to  the  Dep>artment  of 
Defense  opposition  to  the  House  provi- 
sion. 

In  view  of  the  adamant  position  of  the 
Senate  conferees  on  this  Issue,  the  House 
conferees  reluctantly  receded  with  the 
understanding  that  the  respective  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  would,  if  nec- 
essary, take  early  legislative  action  on 
this  problem  shortly  after  the  convening 
of  the  93d  Congress. 

OrFFERENCE     NO.     5 LENGTH     OF     SCHOLARSHIP 

PROeSAlC 

Under  the  House  version  of  H.R.  2,  the 
scholarship  program  was  limited  to 
courses  of  study  of  not  more  than  4  years' 
duration.  Under  the  Senate  version  of 
H.R.  2,  ooiurses  of  study  could  extend  to 
as  much  as  6  or  more  years'  duration. 

The  Senate  conferees  pointed  out  that 
recent  changes  and  innovations  in  medi- 
cal training,  and  medical  school  cur- 
ricula, have  resulted  in  some  courses,  for 
example,  requiring  as  much  as  6  years  for 
the  completion  of  training  for  a  medical 
d^Tee.  Therefore,  the  Senate  conferees 
urged  that  the  language  be  made  suf- 
ficiently flexible  to  encompass  these  in- 
novations in  medical  trahiing  as  well  as 
others  that  might  occur  in  future  years. 
The  House  concurred  with  the  Senate 
conferees  on  this  issue  and  receded  with- 
out amendment. 

dutsekmce  no.  a — technical  chances 

The  House  conferees  agreed  to  several 
technical  amendments  to  the  House  ver- 
sion of  HJl.  2,  which  had  been  recom- 
mended by  the  Department  of  Defense 


and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services.  Since  these  were  of  a  technical 
nature,  they  do  not  reqtilre  further  ex- 
planation. 

CONCLUSION 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  Sen- 
ate adoption  of  the  House-Senate  con- 
ference report  on  HJl.  2.  As  I  have  indi- 
cated, the  Senate  receded  on  the  Uni- 
formed Services  University  issue  and  the 
House  conferees  receded  on  every  other 
major  point  of  difference  between  the 
Senate  and  House  verlslons  of  HJl.  2.  I 
believe  there  was  real  compromise  on 
lx)th  sides.  The  result  is  a  responsible 
piece  of  legislation  which  will  help  solve 
potentially  critical  medical  and  allied 
science  manpower  shortages  in  the  armed 
services  in  the  years  to  come. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  COTTON.  This  bill  has  troubled 
me  a  great  deal,  because  in  our  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee  on  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  for  several  years  we 
have  been  facing  the  problem  that  many 
medical  schools  in  this  country  are  tiy- 
ing  to  expand,  trying  to  accommodate 
more  students,  some  of  them  seeking  to 
advance  from  2-year  combes  to  4-year 
courses.  In  our  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee we  have  tried  to  be  as  liberal  as 
possible  in  aid  to  these  schools,  based  on 
the  number  of  new  and  extra  students 
they  can  ttike  in,  because  student  after 
student  after  student  is  being  tximed 
away. 

When  you  have  a  large  number  of  es- 
tablished medical  schools  in  the  coimtty 
that  are  struggling  to  increase  their  fa- 
cilities and  accommodate  more  students 
and,  thus,  increase  the  number  of  doc- 
tors that  will  go  into  practice,  to  begin 
all  over  again  and  estoblish  a  separate 
institution  to  produce  doctors  for  the 
armed  services,  I  fear,  will  have  the  re- 
sult of  fiutber  starving  oiu-  attempts  to 
be  as  liberal  as  possible  in  promoting  and 
helping  to  establish  medical  schools  to 
increase  their  personnel  and  the  number 
of  students. 

I  do  not  feel  that  so  strongly  that  I 
want  to  oppose  this  measure,  because  this 
measure,  in  itself,  I  suppose,  in  that  it 
trains  doctors,  wUl  have  a  certain  effect 
on  the  civilian  population  and  will  relieve 
for  medical  services  in  the  civilian  popu- 
lation perhaps  some  now  that — in  other 
words,  the  more  doctors  the  armed  serv- 
ices have,  the  more  the  general  supply  of 
doctors  will  be. 

I  do  think  that  the  Senate  should  bear 
in  mind,  because  in  a  few  days  now  we 
will  be  trying,  probably,  to  revise  and 
prepare  the  HEW  appropriation  bill  that 
will  not  meet  with  a  f  lullier  veto,  that  we 
will  have  to  be  as  frugal  as  possible  In  it. 
Many  programs  clamor  for  attention.  I 
feel  that,  perhiHtM,  right  at  the  time  we 
are  trying  to  place  the  emphasis  on  help- 
ing medical  schools  to  Increase  their  out- 
put, this  measure,  in  a  sense,  could  do 
more  harm  than  good. 

I  merely  express  my  feeling  about  this. 
I  am  not  trying,  at  this  late  point,  to 
throw  a  roadblock  in  the  way.  But  I  do 
think  it  shoxxld  be  borne  in  mind  that  if 
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M  are  going  to  do  this,  there  are  things 
we  should  da  to  open  up  and  make  more 
rvallable  medical  aotaool  training  for  our 
civilian  populatUm  to  our  eetabUsbed 
medical  school  training  for  our  civilian 
population  hi  our  established  medical 

gcbools. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent if  I  could  respond  briefly  to  the 
dtstingiilshed  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
had  doubts  about  the  proposal.  Just  as 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has. 
Ftor  that  reason,  it  was  recommended  by 
the  committee  and  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate that,  instead  of  authorizing  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  a  university  at  this 
time,  the  better  approach  would  be  to 
have  a  feasibility  study  and  have  the 
Department  of  Defense  report  back  to 
Congress  at  the  end  of  3,  4,  or  6  months, 
after  obtaining  additional  information. 

That  was  the  basis  on  which  the  Sen- 
ate went  to  conference  with  the  House. 
The  House  conferees  were  imanimous 
and  adamant  in  their  determination  that 
the  establishment  of  such  a  university 
be  authorized  now. 

The  House  conferees  receded  on  all  the 
other  points  at  issue  but  they  would  not 
recede  on  this  particular  point.  The 
House  conferees  feel  strongly  that  this 
would  be  helpful  to  the  armed  services 
tQ  getting  adequate  medical  personnel 
into  the  armed  services  and  retaining 
adequate  personnel. 

I  might  say  that  the  view  just  ex- 
pressed by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire represents  to  a  considerable  extent 
the  view  of  this  Senator. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  gathered  that.  I  can- 
not help  f  eelhig  that  if  scholarsliips  were 
established  in  the  regular  medical  schools 
for  the  trailing  of  physicians  for  the 
armed  services,  with  the  understanding 
that  if  they  accept  a  scholarship  they 
will  be  available  for  the  armed  services, 
in  that  way  we  would  get  more  dollar 
for  dollar  than  by  creating  and  buildhig 
a  new  university.  I  think  that,  probably, 
I  gather,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Virginia.  I  am  sure  that  the  Senate 
conferees  did  their  best  on  this,  and  I 
commend  them  for  it. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  If  I  may,  I 
would  first  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.-STBNNis) 
and  then  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia,  but  I  have 
in  mind  making  some  remarks  that  will 
take  longer  than  to  ask  just  a  question, 
so  that  I  believe  if  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  wants  to  ask  a  question  he 
would  be  more  in  order  to  speak  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  happy 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK,  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia,  first  of  all.  for  the 
work  he  did  on  the  bill  when  it  first  came 
before  the  committee,  and  second,  for 
the  fight  he  put  up  in  the  conference. 

Mr.  President,  I  elected  iK)t  to  sign  the 
conference  report.  I  think  I  am  the  only 
one,  aside  from  the  Senator  from  "New 


Hanpahire,  who  did  not  sign  it.  I  did  not 
sign  it  for  tb*  very  reaaons  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  was  bringing 
up,  plus  the  commeata  made  by  the  dis- 
tlngii^*"^  fponatnr  from  Virginia. 

I  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything 
in  the  establishment  of  a  building  for 
the  purpose  of  educating  doctors  or  re- 
educating doctors  in  the  armed  services 
which  will  contribute  a  single  thing,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  adding  to  the 
burden  of  the  taxpayer.  I  do  think  that 
the  fellowship  program  Is  a  good  idea. 
The  idea  of  having  physicians  being  able 
to  go  back  to  their  colleges  and  do  things 
of  that  kind  and  reeducate  themselves  in 
medical  science  is  good.  But,  heaven 
knows,  we  now  have  the  medical  man- 
power trainhig  bill,  which  I  worked  hard 
Ml  in  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  and  which  the  Senate  and 
House  passed  last  year,  which  is  specif- 
ically designed  to  increase  the  number 
of  doctors.  ._    ,  .  J 

I  see  nothing  wrong  in  having  the  kind 
of  program  where,  for  the  purpose  of 
going  tlirough  medical  school  on  a 
scholarship,  the  student  will  agree  to 
serve  a  certain  amount  of  time  in  the 
armed  services,  which  Is  the  feUowshlp 
program  that  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia suggested. 

But,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  under- 
stand why  we  should  pour  our  money 
into  concrete  when  we  already  have 
more  than  adequate  concrete  around  the 
country  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  edu- 
cating doctors  but  also  of  many  other 
People.  ^  „     „ 

I  am  not  going  to  ask  for  a  roUcall 
vote  on  this,  but  I  have  a  statement  in 
opposition,  and  I  want  my  position  as 
being  against  this  confer«ice  report 
made  publicly  known,  and  therefore 
state  as  follows : 

Mr.  President,  I  elected  not  to  sign  the 
conference  report  on  HJl.  2  as  an  hadi- 
cation  of  my  total  opposition  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Uniformed  Services 
University  of  Health  Sclencee— USUHS. 
However,  let  me  stress  that  I  do  support 
the  expanded  medical  sch<riarship  pro- 
gram, the  other  major  feature  of  the 

bill. 

Regarding  the  USUHS,  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  recom- 
moided  the  requirement  for  such  a 
university  be  examined  further  amd  the 
full  Senate,  in  approving  HJl.  2,  upheld 
this  recommendation.  The  House,  on  the 
other  hand,  approved  the  establishment 
of  the  university.  In  the  conference,  the 
Senate  receded  to  the  deshre  of  the 
House. 

I  disagree  with  the  contention  that  a 
special  institution  is  required  to  provide 
opportimities  for  armed  services'  health 
prof  esskxials  to  be  involved  with  an  aca- 
demic Mivlronment  at  certain  points  in 
their  careers,  thus  improving  retention. 
Let  me  stress  it  is  the  special  Institution 
I  object  to.  not  the  need  to  return  to  an 
academic  environment.  However,  there 
are  ample  civilian  institutions  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can  turn  to  for  this 
training. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  the  Compre- 
h«i8ive  Health  Manpower  Act  was 
passed  in  which  authorisation  for  inx>- 
grams  hi  the  bill  totaled  $2.0  tUlioo  for 


flseal  1072-74  a«  follows:  $816 Jl  mil^ 
lioainflBoal  1972,  $868,8  millloa in flKsal 
1973.  and  $1.1  billltm  Ui  fiscal  1974.  One 
feature  of  the  tatn  provided  construction 
asaistaiKe  grant*  for  schools  in  the 
health  professions.  In  this  area  the  bill 
authorised  $10  minion  per  year  for  each 
of  fiscal  1972-74  for  grante  to  new 
schools  of  medicine,  osteopathy  and  den- 
tistry: authorised  $118  mUlion  in.  fiscal 
1072,  $188  milUoD  in  fiscal  1973.  and 
$156  million  in  fiscal  1974  for  ^MCial 
projects  granU  for  sclMWls  in  the  health 
professions:  and  authorised  $20  railllan 
in  fiscal  1972.  $16  million  in  fiscal  1973. 
and  $10  million  in  fiscal  1974  for  granU 
to  schools  with  serious  financial  prob- 
lems. 

These  authorizations  represent  major 
investments  by  the  American  taxpayers 
in  the  medical  school  system  of  this 
country.  Now  to  ask  them  to  pay  an- 
other $101.7  millkm.  the  estimated  start- 
up costs  of  the  Institution  over  a  10-year 
period,  plus  an  annual  op«-attng  cost  of 
$21  "T""<^  after  that,  under  the  assump- 
tion, retention  of  military  doctors  will 
be  improved  if  they  ctuai  study  aX  their 
own  medical  university,  just  does  not 
make  good  sense.  How  much  uniqueness 
is  there  in  military  medicine?  Surely 
there  is  not  enough  to  justify  an  entire 
new  university. 

Mr,  President,  the  Soiate  hearings  on 
HJl.  2  contain  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Stxhkis  from  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Colleges  which  makes  some 
excellent  points  in  oppoaition  to  the 
USUHS.  and  I  believe  these  points  bear 
repeating.  The  association  states: 

Tbe  raaolutloa  of  the  problem  (•trlTlng  to 
meet  the  armed  aervlcea'  requtrementa  for 
health  prof esBlooals  ]  appears  to  be  IneRtrlc- 
ably  tied  to  increasing  the  number  of  well- 
trained  physlclanfl  graduated  by  American 
medical  schools  who  have  an  affinity  for  a 
career  In  mlUtary  medicine  and  to  reducing 
the  turnover  rate  of  career  medical  officers  In 
the  armed  services  who  retire  to  civilian  life. 

This,  of  course,  represents  a  statement 
of  the  problem  I  believe  we  can  all  agree 
with.  The  letter  then  continues: 

The  Association  of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges does  not  believe  that  the  eetabllahment 
of  a  self-contamed  government  medloal 
school  would  adequately  meet  either  of  those 
objectives. 

The  reasoning  behind  this  belief  has 
been  thoughtfully  set  forth  by  the  pres- 
tigious National  Academy  of  Sciences: 

The  academic  preparation  for  medicine  and 
other  profeaalc«al  careers  In  health  involves 
a  carefuUy  Integrated  process  of  education. 
training,  and  controlled  ezperteace  which 
must  be  carried  out  in  a  broad  and  diverse 
community  setting  which  wlU  permit  sn- 
oounter  with  the  full  range  of  rttweases.  dls- 
abUltles  and  health  problems.  .  .  .  The  man- 
ner In  which  thle  broad  oowimuntty  beae 
could  be  developed  for  a  purely  mlUtary  med- 
loal school  seems  to  present  a  number  of 
difflculttee.  More  Importantly,  UtUe  would 
seem  to  be  galiMd  from  such  a  step  that 
would  compare  with  the  sisable  oootrlbu- 
tlons  that  could  accrue  botb  to  the  nation 
at  large  as  weU  as  to  mlUtary  needs  by  con- 
tinuing the  ezpenslon  of  cnx  exlstlag  syetem 
ot  state  and  privately  supported  xaadloal  la- 
stlttttlona  for  tbe  bealtti  pfoftertons.  It  tt 
this  aerkem  al  tneUtotloDa  with  their  deep 
coauBualtr  rooU  and  lavoleeiBBBt  tka*  oan 
ptoTlde  the  soundest  base  for  the  deeelop- 
ment  of  the  highly  quaUfled  p>M<eertoiisH 
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ne«M  to  oope  wltli  the  fnH  rmnge  <rf  hf«»**» 
and  aadtoal  pnMmam,  eMUua  and  nsUttMr. 


The  aMorlation  then  makea  a  proporol 
In  lieu  of  the  establishment  of  a  USUHS 
which — 

^fii'  for  Um  developmont  of  cloae  pro- 
feaaloaai  reUUoMblpa  between  academlo  In- 
stUuUon*  and  newby  military  program*  and 
lii«t»ll«tlon».  If  adequately  developed,  these 
relatloniblpa  «mW  provide  the  eeWlng  f or  • 
de«lnibto  eniiolumnt  of  mllttMT  ixMdlcal  lUa. 
pOTxnmiQg  career  mlUtary  madlaal  p««>nnrt 
to  nMtt"tpf**  m  educattonal  and  nieaTch 
aounOM  m  cloa«  aaMcUUoa  wltb  acadwnio 
prosmna. 

Again,  the  ai«octotl0n  refers  to  the 
coRunenta  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  regarding  this  approach: 

steps  oould  be  t»ken  to  expand  !n  a  care- 
tany  piMiBed  mannar  tbe  relatlonaMpa  be- 
twMH  major  DOD  madlcsal  faAUltlea  and 
•4te0ent  c«ntera  of  noMUcikl  re— arcfa  and 
nrtiinettTT-  In  tbla  {aablon  a  oMlea  ot  unlver- 
auy-baaad  educational  and  rasearcb  centers 
could  be  develc^ed  within  the  defense  sys- 
tem of  medical  tnataUaUona  which  would 
proTlde  the  opportunity  to  bring  academic 
capablHty  to  bear  upon  the  proWeme  of  mlH- 
tary  medlotne  and  permit  DOD  medical 
oAoera  to  enrich  tlietr  oaraers  through  r«- 
nwTTiti  f»«*  teaching  in  an  academic  setting 
in  etoM  aaaoAlatlon  with  their  profeealonal 
peen. 

This  type  of  approach  makes  a  great 
deal  of  sense  and  would  make  full  use 
of  asBlBtance  already  authoa1»d  by  the 
ConinBa  for  health  manpower  training. 
Mr.  PreaWent,  oppoeltion  to  establldi- 
ment  at  a  USDHB  without  further  study 
has  also  been  expressed  by  Senators 
Javits  and  Kbwwtot.  In  their  capacity 
as  members  (rf  the  Labor  and  PnbUc  Wel- 
fare Committee,  they  wrote  to  me  Jointly 
on  Jane  15. 1972.  and  said: 

^«  ^Mi«  pleaaed  alao  that  the  Senate 
turned  aaldo  for  the  present  the  House  pro- 
poHl  tsx  a  ■nnlfonned  Servlcea  University 
of  tha  Health  Bclannea  The  prcqjoaai  clearly 
seoma  to  daouutd  further  study.  Nearly  every 
Important,  recognized  education  organiza- 
tion oppoaea  soeh  a  goTemmant  medical 
aebooL  And  the  Adminlatratton  i^tpeaia  un- 
certain of  Ita  poalUon.  Contidarable  dlaagree- 
mant  on  thia  lasue  between  the  Department 
of  Htoalth.  Education  and  Welfare  and  the 
Defense  D^artment  appears  in  the  record  of 
the  hearings.  A  feasibility  study  of  the  eaUb- 
Uahment  of  siich  a  school,  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate,  may  weU  show  that  it  Is  unneoeaaary 
in  mitrrtPig  the  health  peraonnal  requlrv- 
manta  of  tba  anoad  aarrloaa,  that  special 
aoholanhiiM,  lacreMed  serrloa  pay  and 
aUowancea  and  higher  numbere  of  M.D.8  can 
meet  thoee  requirements  more  efflclerrtly. 

As  tiialr  letter  points  oat.  the  admin- 
istration seems  mioertain  of  its  poritlwa. 
and  there  is  disagreement  between  HKW 
and  the  D««)«tment  of  Defense.  While 
the  DBfAT"^  Department  undeistandably 
Is  BUpporMng  the  USOHS,  there  seem  to 
be  waverliMtB  even  within  their  own 
ranks,  m  evidemoad  by  statements  on 
otho'  propoaalB  legaidlug  health  pnrfea- 
sionala.  namdy  the  sehrtarshlp  program 
and  fecial  i»y  and  bonus  prorlslona. 

I^urlDg  the  healings  on  H^.  2  the 
Depaxtmant  of  Defanae  stated 


It  is  clear  then  that  exposure  to  mili- 
tary medical  training  programs  increases 
the  retention  factor  by  25  to  30  thnes. 
The  Sm^feon  Oeneral  of  the  Army,  Lt. 
Gen.  Hal  B.  Jeimlngs.  corroborated  this 
in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, indicating  it  is  reasonable  to  as- 
sume that  the  scholarship  program  wiU 
provide  a  retention  rate  of  at  least  25  to 
30  percent.  The  Department  of  Defense 
indicated  In  an  answer  for  the  record 
that  a  so-percent  retention  of  scholar- 
ship students  during  the  early  years  of 
the  program— 1980  to  1985— and  25  per- 
cent thereafter  would  probably  meet 
their  career  needs.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  scholarship  program  will  pro- 
vide this  kind  of  retention. 

To  solve  the  compensation  problem  for 
health  professionals  after  a  scholarship 
stiident  has  completed  his  payback  time 
under  the  scholarship  program  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  asked  the  Con- 
gress to  approve  a  generous  .special  pay 
and  bonus  provision. 

In  a  letter  dated  March  22.  1972.  for- 
warding the  '■Uniformed  Services  Special 
Pay  Act  of  1972,"  (S.  3410  Introduced  by 
Senator  Allott)  the  General  Counsel  of 
the  Department  of  Defense.  J.  Pred  Buz- 
hardt,  stated  In  regard  to  the  special  pay 
and  bonus  provisions — In  the  proposed 
legislation — for  officers  in  the  health 
professions  that — 

-nie  combined  effect  of  special  pay  and  the 
proposed  bon\is  Is  expected  to  solve  the 
health  profeeaiona  retention  probJem.  This 
will  permit  a  slgnmcant  reducttan  In  the 
number  of  these  professionals  required,  a 
cerreapondmg  reduction  in  training  inveat- 
mant,  "^"rf  improved  health  care  for  the 
armed  forces. 


At 


In 


M-M 


tuna  «•  are  retaliilng  laas 
It  oC  tfea  two-year  noix-eaxaar 
Id  Iteeaa.  CM  ttiaaa 


The  Department  of  Defense  is  on  rec- 
ord as  sajong  that  its  medical  special  pay 
and  bonus  provision  proposal  are  ex- 
pected to  solve  Its  problem  in  the  reten- 
tion of  health  professionals. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  that  solv- 
ing the  health  professional  retention 
problem  can  be  done  cheaply.  It  cannot. 
But  we  are  trying  to  solve  the  problem  in 
the  wrong  way  by  authorizing  the 
USUHS.  Further,  it  seems  obvious  to  me 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  is  not 
unanimously  behind  the  concept  of  a 
USUHS  CJid  is  simultaneously  pursuing 
its  own  separate  course  to  solve  the  re- 
tention problem  through  the  special  pay 
and  boniu  proposals.  Sorely,  we  do  not 
need  nor  can  we  afford  both. 

I  think  it  is  also  worthwhile  to  point 
out  that  a  good  deal  of  the  problem  of 
retention  of  health  professionals  to  the 
Armed  Forces  is  the  matter  of  their 
utilization  ca:  mlsutilixation  once  they  are 
in  the  armed  services.  The  General  Ac- 
counting Office— GAO — produced  a 
study,  dated  December  16.  1971,  entitled. 
'Improvements  Needed  in  Establishing 
Requirements  for,  and  Uses  of,  Medical 
Professional  Peraonnd  in  the  Military 
Services."  concluded  that  there  is  some 
misutilization  of  medical  manpower  In 
the  armed  services. 

The  Department  of  Defense  generally 
agreed  with  the  findings  of  the  GAG  re- 
port. In  fact.  Dr.  Richard  S.  Wilbur.  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense— Health 
and  Bnvlrttament— in  his  testimony  be- 


fore the  committee  stated  in  regard  to 
the  recommendations  ot  the  OAO  stody: 
Many  of  the  suggestions  they  make  ar« 
good  ones;  we  are  already  engaged  In  Im- 
plementing some  of  then. 

Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Health  Reaources  and  Programs,  Mr. 
Vernon  McKenzle,  in  a  letter  to  the  com- 
mittee dated  Februaxy  23,  1972,  ex- 
plained a  statemeiU  made  by  Secretary 
Laird  in  his  annual  Defense  Depart- 
ment report— Oacal  year  1873  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  be  return- 
ing— 

Some  thousands  of  physlclana.  dentists 
and  other  medical  personnel  to  clvillBoi  com- 
munities. 

Secretary  Laird's  statement  refers  to  plan- 
ning now  underway  as  part  of  ova  efforts 
to  attain  an  all-volunteer  medical  force.  Un- 
der oar  plana  we  would,  thToug:h  Increased 
efficiency,  ba  able  to  return  larga  numbers  of 
health  profeaslooala  to  civilian  cominunitles 
without  replacement.  Moreover,  tmder  our 
plans,  as  Secretary  Laird  pointed  out,  there 
wovad  be  no  decrease  in  the  high  quaUty 
medical  care  which  we  provide  for  our  benefi- 
ciaries. Our  plans  cover  Improvements  m  the 
number  and  quAlity  of  clerteal  help  avail- 
aWe,  new  equipment,  new  facUltlee  with 
more  treatment  rooms  par  pbyalclan  and 
more  ofllces  per  dantls*.  Tbmy  cover  dmm 
and  even  b«tter  trained  paramadloal  work- 
ers. They  also  involve  tba  avoidance  o< 
duplication  of  effort  within  each  service  and 
between  services.  By  the  coordination  of 
functions  of  adjacent  health  facilities  of  the 
same  or  different  services,  we  believe  we  can 
Imi^ove  physician  and  patient  satlsfaetlOB. 

The  Department  of  Defense  antici- 
pates reduction  from  15,567  physicians 
in  the  armed  services  in  fiscal  year  1971 
to  12,800  in  fiscal  year  1974.  and  11,000  ta 
fiscal  year  1975.  Certahily  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  appears  to  be  taking 
imaginative  steps  in  overcoming  the  mis- 
utilization  of  health  professionals  hi  the 
armed  services,  thereby  reducing  their 
number,  and  thus  eliminating  <»e  of  the 
major  disincentives  to  retention  of  these 
professionals. 

In  regard  to  the  point  of  increasing 
retention  of  health  professionals  in  the 
armed  services  by  increasing  their  op- 
portimities  of  being  involved  in  an  aca- 
demic envircMMnent  at  certain  points  in 
their  careers,  the  exchange  in  the  Senate 
committee  hearings  between  Dr.  Wilbur 
and  Senator  Bentsui  is  worth  noting: 

Dr.  WttBua.  As  I  was  saying  earllw.  we 
have  lost  many  of  our  excrtJent  men  to 
academic  Institutions  because  they  can't 
have  academic  statu*  or  have  difficulty  hav- 
ing academic  status  while  they  are  in  the 
military  and  becatise  they  wish  to  teach  they 
leave  us  for  civilian  Institutions. 

Senator  B»rraaN.  Why  dont  you  have  a 
program  like  the  Stete  Department?  The 
State  Department,  whan  you  have  a  man  who 
haa  been  on  tour  for  a  p«1od  of  time  and 
you  want  to  give  him  a  sabbatical,  they  have 
a  program  where  they  can  send  him  to  a 
university  and  he  doesn't  loae  hU  status  with 
the  State  Department  and  he  can  choose  a 
university  almost  of  his  choice  and  go  down 
and  teach  for  a  period  of  9  months  and  that 
Is  a  real  refresher. 

Dr.  Wiunni.  That  Is  my  other  package  that 
I  will  ba  back  with  later— «»y  retention  pack- 
age, aanator.  I  am  very  dallgtated  you  men- 
ttoaad  tl»t  baeauM  tbat  wiU  ba  of  help  to 
me.  Tea,  r  ppofKiea  to  come  up  with  Just  that 
sort  of  plan. 
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secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  Elliot  Richardson,  hi  a  letter  to 
thTcommittee,  dated  January  28.  1972 
favored  the  scholarship  program  and 
strongly  opposed  the  medical  university. 
In  regard  to  the  retention  of  armed  serv- 
ices health  professionals.  Secretary  Rich- 
ardson advocated: 

Expansion  In  a  carefully  planned  manner 
of  the  relationshipe  between  major  DOD 
Biedical  faculties  and  adjacent  centers  of 
medical  research  and  education.  One  prom- 
ising result  of  these  relationships  might  be 
the  development  of  a  series  of  research  and 
training  centers  developed  in  conjunction 
with  the  related  academic  Institutions  to  be 
devoted  to  problems  of  broad  health  signifi- 
cance but  of  special  importance  to  the  miU- 
tary  for  example,  tropical  medicine,  the 
management  of  trauma,  environmental 
stress  and  disability,  et-c. 

Mr.  Richardson  believes  that  there  is 
room  for  a  fruitful  relationship  between 
military  medical  services  and  private 
centers  of  medical  research  and  educa- 
tion. Dr.  Wilbur  is  evidently  in  full  agree- 
mmit  with  this  wjproach  as  he  is  hwing 
to  implement  a  plan  by  which  he  would 
give  military  health  professionals  an 
opportimity  to  be  invcrfved  in  an  aca- 
demic environment  at  certain  points  in 
their  careers. 

All  of  the  above,  in  my  opinicwi,  clearly 
shows  there  is  Uttle  enthusiasm  for  the 
establishment  of  a  USUHS.  In  addition, 
a  review  of  the  hearings  conducted  by 
the  Subcc«nmittee  on  General  Legisla- 
tion of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  will  reveal  the  opposition  to  this 
institution  by  many  distinguished  orga- 
nizations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  list  of  the  organizations  be 
printed  to  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 

ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows : 

List  or  OacANizATioNS 

American  Association  of  Dental  Schools, 
Chicago.  Illinois. 

American  Dental  Association,  Washington. 
D.C. 

American  Medical  Association.  Chicago. 
Illinois. 

American  Nurses  Association,  New  York, 
New  York. 

American  Public  Health  Association,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

American  Veterinary  Medical  Association, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges, 
Washington,  D.C. 

IMeration  of  Associations  of  Schools  of 
the  Health  Profeaaions. 

University  of  West  Virginia  School  of 
Medicine,  Morgantown.  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
retention  problem  for  health  profes- 
sionals exists  now  and  requires  solutions 
that  can  be  in  force  when  the  draft 
expires  next  year.  All  of  the  resources 
described  by  those  who  oppose  establish- 
ment of  the  USUHS  are  available  now, 
or  could  be  available  immediately 
through  congressional  or  administrative 
action.  Even  under  the  most  ideal  con- 
ditions construction  and  begiiming  of 
operation  of  the  USUHS  is  at  least  5 
years  away. 

It  seems  to  me  it  Is  time  we  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  improvement  to  resources 
already  provided  hy  the  American  tax- 
payer. The   facilities  are   available  to 


provide  the  to-service  training  for  med- 
ical personnel  at  appropriate  times  to 
their  service  careers.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  been  more  than  generous 
to  asriwtirtg  these  civilian  medical  insU- 
tutions  in  meeting  the  expanding  de- 
mand for  health  professionals,  and  I 
foresee  no  major  problem  to  these 
civiUan  institutions  participating  to  this 
progrtim. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
speak  briefly  about  the  scholarship  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  2.  . 

The  scholarship  program  approved  in 
H.R.  2  is  more  generous  than  any  previ- 
ous pubUc  or  private  medical  scholar- 
ship program.  Under  the  scholarship 
program  a  student  will  receive  not  only 
full  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  but  also 
a  mtoimum  of  *6,200  per  year.  After  a 
scholarship  student  completes  his  medi- 
cal school  education,  he  is  then  ^ble 
for  promotion  to  the  pay  grade  of 
captam/Ueutenant  with  the  full  pay  and 
aUowances  of  that  grade.  Currently, 
these  pay  and  allowances  are  in  excess 
of  $14  000  for  a  matrried  man  not  in- 
cluding tax  advantages,  medical,  com- 
missary and  exchange  privileges,  and 
so  forth.  A  scholarship  student  wiU  earn, 
after  medical  school,  in  excess  of  $14,000 
for  perhaps  1  year  of  totemship  and  3 
years  of  residency.  This  is  considerably 
more,  I  am  told,  than  he  could  expect 
to  earn  in  civilian  life  while  completing 
his  intern  and  residency  training.  Thus, 
a  scholarship  student  who  begins  his 
first  year  of  medical  school  under  the 
program  could  expect  to  receive  substan- 
tially more  than  his  civlMan  counterpart 
for  the  next  8  years— assuming  4  years 
of  medical  school  and  4  years  of  totern 
and  residency  training.  At  the  tune  he 
completes  his  mandatory  sernc^pay- 
back  time-— his  annual  pay,  at  todays 
rates,  would  be  $19,000.  If  he  undergoes 
specialty  tratotog  and  tocurs  an  addi- 
tional obUgation.  his  grade  and  annual 
nay  at  that  time  would  be  lieutenant 
ojlonel/ commander  and  $30,000  respec- 
tively. ^        , 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
beUeve  the  problem  can  be  solved  wito- 
out  authorizing  the  USUHS,  through  the 
scholarship  program  and  the  special  pay 
and  bonus  proposals,  through  adminis- 
trative actions  ah'eady  being  imple- 
mented or  considered  by  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  through  programs  al- 
ready authorized  by  Congress  for  health 
manpower  training  assistance.  Many  au- 
thorities to  the  field  of  professional 
health  services  agree  with  my  assess- 
ment and  have  so  stated.  I  remato  con- 
vtoced  the  position  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate was  the  proper  one.  and  I  regret  we 
did  not  prevail  to  conference.  It  is  my 
hope  the  AppronHTlations  Committer  of 
the  Congress  will  also  recognize  the  lack 
of  need  for  this  project  and  refuse  to 
appropriate  the  necessary  fimds. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Soiator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am  hai>py 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  Senates  from 
Vh^inia  for  his  outstanding  leadership 


to  this  matter.  I  do  not  know  ot  any  man 
to  the  Senate  for  whom  I  have  bicfaar 
req>ect  than  the  able  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. He  has  gone  Into  this  queeUoa  very 
deeply.  He  has  given  It  great  thou^t. 

There  is  no  quastloa  that  we  have  to 
this  country  today  a  tremendous  short- 
age of  medical  personnel.  Ttaate  is  no 
question,  to  my  mind,  that  we  need  oaore 
doctors,  and  that  we  need  more  dentists. 
By  establishing  this  nmdteal  services 
university  for  the  Armed  Poroee  it  wiU 
help  to  relieve  that  shortage. 

I  realize  the^  it  might  be  possible  to 
get  some  medical  personnel  educated  to  a 
cheaper  way  and  to  some  other  maimer 
but  the  trouble  is,  who  will  do  it?  Every 
medical  imiverslty  to  this  land  is  over- 
crowded. 

The  Medical  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina today  has  so  many  applications 
waiting  that  the  nimiiber  of  applicants 
is  far  greater  than  the  number  of  people 
they  c&n  accommodate.  Many  of  them 
have  to  be  turned  back. 

This  measure  will  provide  more  medi- 
cal staff  for  the  people  of  America.  1  do 
not  know  what  the  situation  wlU  be.  It 
might  be  that  it  will  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  armed  services  to  c^>tato  per- 
sonnel. However,  by  having  its  own  medi- 
cal university,  the  armed  services,  to  my 
optoion,  will  be  able  adequately  to  fill 
the  medical  positions  to  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

I  can  understand  that  there  is  great 
cost  tovolved.  I  do  not  generally  like  to 
vote  for  any  measure  that  tovolves  great 
coat  to  the  Government.  I  think  that  my 
record  on  economy  shows  that.  However, 
I  think  that  this  is  the  best  step  for  the 
armed  services  and  for  the  country  to 
take. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina,  and  I  now  yidd  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate the  ■work  done  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  And  I  also  commmd  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  for  the  work  he 
has  performed. 

I  do  not  think  that  many  people  real- 
ize, although  many  to  the  S«iate  realize, 
that  through  the  years  we  have  year 
after  year  in  our  subcommittee  faced  this 
mediccJ  school  protdem.  When  one  es- 
taWshes  a  new  medical  scho<^  it  is  not 
merely  a  case  ot  buUding  the  buildings. 
It  is  not  a  case  even  of  adding  a  labora- 
tory to  an  institution.  Evea  to  advance 
a  2 -year  medical  school  course,  the  pre- 
med  course,  to  a  full  4-year  medical 
school  course,  as  they  are  dcdng  to  Dart- 
mouth in  my  State,  coeU  many  millions 
of  dollars  to  tovestments  to  the  faclU- 
ties  themselves,  the  highly  technical 
facilities  necessary  to  trato  physicians 
and  surgeons. 

I  trh*">f  that  this  new  venture  will  re- 
sult, if  it  is  going  to  prove  to  be  efUdent, 
to  a  tMTlflc  outlay  before  we  get  through 
with  it.  And  I  think  that  It  wU  not  add 
neaiiy  as  many  penoand  to  the  ree- 
ervoir  of  doctoBS  avatlalDie  to  the  armed 
services  as  it  would  if  we  'were  more 
libtnl  to  responding,  and  we  have  tried 
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to  be  as  liberal  as  we  could,  to  medical 
sehotd  after  medical  school  aD  over  this 
ooontry  which  are  seeUns.  even  the 
4-year  ones,  to  expand  thetr  faelUtleB. 

I  fed  constrained  to  take  the  same 
posltton  that  my  dlsUngxiliAied  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  takes.  And 
white  I  will  not  art  for  a  rotlcall  vote. 
I  feel  that  I  rniHt  go  on  record  as  being 
opposed  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HARR7  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yMd  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi. 

The  HIKSIDINO  OPFICKR.  The  Sen- 
ator tnm  MlsBtsBlpi^  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  arsninB.  Mt.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  With  his  in- 
dtilgence  and  with  the  Indulgence  of  the 
Senate,  I  want  to  go  beyond  merely 
asking  questloau. 

The  slight  division  that  exists  among 
OB  underscores  the  thoroughness  with 
which  the  subject  matter  has  been  gone 
mto  here,  the  seriousness  (d  the  prob- 
lem and  of  our  effcMrts  to  And  possible  so- 
lutions. 

I  have  been  familiar  with  this  prob- 
lem, that  the  military  has.  with  refer- 
ence to  doctors  for  a  good  number  of 
years.  Coming  as  I  do  f  ron  a  rural  State. 
and  from  a  rural  area  of  that  State, 
I  do  not  think  that  anyone  here  is  more 
aeutcSy  aware  than  I  am  of  the  need 
for  doctors  for  our  rural  people.  They 
are  suffering. 

Frankly,  I  have  urged  the  military 
to  get  along  with  fewer  doctors.  I  want 
the  number  redaeed  In  cnder  that  we 
could  have  more  doctors  for  the  dvlUans. 
However,  I  am  faDy  convinced  in  ttn 
Hght  of  the  times  and  today's  trends  that 
the  only  possibility  for  the  military  to 
retain  a  sufBcient  nucleus  for  their  med- 
ical con»  Is  to  have  a  medical  school  of 
thdr  own  to  which  they  can  attract  some 
talented  young  men  and  Inspire  them  and 
instruct  them  akmg  the  Unes  of  making 
a  career  of  military  medicine. 

The  sa-wlces  are  now  able  to  retam  less 
than  1  percent  at  the  doctors  that  are 
brought  into  sorlee.  These  figures  are 
alarming.  Tlie  seivtcee  are  Just  not  able 
to  cope  with  the  oondlticns  existing  in 
outside  life  for  these  physicians.  Sfilltary 
medicine  has  had  many  of  the  most  dls- 
tlngulsbed  men  m  the  medical  pntfesaion. 
I  think  In  terms  of  Oeaoeral  Heaton,  now 
retired,  who  was  one  at  the  most  out- 
standing men  I  have  known  since  I  have 
been  here.  He  served  for  several  terms 
as  Surgeon  General  ot  the  Army.  Walter 
Reed  Hoqjltal  was  under  his  command. 
He  was  the  personal  physician  for  Gen- 
eral Blsenhower  when  be  was  President. 
General  Heaton  was  a  man  of  outstand- 
ing administrative  ability  as  w^  as  be- 
ing a  great  surgeon.  I  have  talked  with 
him  for  years  about  theee  problems  and 
have  eonsulted  with  him  about  the  biU. 

I  am  oonvtoeed  ol  the  need  for  this.  I 
wanted  to  resist  the  servioes  having  their 
own  medical  school.  However,  I  became 
convlnoed  at  the  need  for  thto  because  of 
yean  of  experlenee  with  the  problem  and 
partlndaxly  now  when  the  servtoes  are 
abia  to  kaw  leaa  than  1  percent  of  the 
ptayslalaiia  and  mrsBans. 

We  rasortad  to  tba  SelceUve  Service 
Sy^em  to  aa0n«Bt  tbe  number  ot  per- 
aoonel  ttet  the  servlceB  can  keep.  How- 


ever, those  procedures  have  now  col- 
lapsed. We  are  going  to  drop  the  Selec- 
tive Service.  The  President  announced 
that  there  would  be  no  more  Selective 
Service  after  June  SO.  1»7S.  We  already 
knew  that  would  be  so  unless  Congress 
were  to  pass  another  law.  because  the 
law  expires  by  its  own  terms  on  June  30 
of  next  year.  So  does  the  draft  for  the 
doctors,  the  medical  men.  We  had  a  draft 
for  them  for  awhile.  However,  it  wa.s 
merged  into  one  selective  service.  And 
that  will  expire  ->n  June  30. 

We  are  faced  with  a  situation  about 
which  we  have  to  do  something.  We  have 
the  scholarship  program  and  it  is  tight- 
ened up  considerably  from  that  in  the 
House  bill,  so  as  to  put  it  on  a  down  to 
earth  basis.  I  thmk  it  will  be  helpful. 
However,  that  is  not  enfMigh. 

I  am  converted  and  fully  convinced 
that  m  order  to  keep  a  nucleus  of  the 
medical  corps  within  the  Services  we  will 
have  to  go  to  the  other  plan. 

■nie  Selective  Service  will  expire.  That 
Is  the  major  pomt  that  was  in  the  minds 
of  the  conferees — that  we  had  to  do 
something  about  this. 

There  is  smother  factor  that  ought  to 
be  mentioned.  I  thmk.  The  location  lor  a 
new  medical  school  is  limited  to  Wash- 
ington and  the  surrounding  area.  This  is 
not  to  try  to  favor  this  area,  but  because 
of  tbe  unusual  situation  here  from  which 
the  medical  school  would  benefit. 

I  briefly  read  fr«n  the  report: 

Within  the  environs  of  the  Nation's 
Capital,  for  example,  may  be  fotmd  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the  Armed 
Forces  Instltnte  of  Pathotogy.  the  Armed 
Forces  Radloblology  Research  Institute, 
the  National  Library  of  Medicine,  Walter 
Reed  Army  Institute  of  Research.  Walter 
Reed  Hoepital.  the  Naval  Medical  School 
and  Research  Institute,  the  Naval  Hos- 
pital at  Bethesda,  Andrews  Air  Force 
Base  Hospital,  the  Walter  Reed  Army 
Institute  of  Nursing,  and  the  Hospital 
of  the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  amazing 
background  of  medical  resources  that 
would  be  available  to  this  service  school 
here  once  it  is  established. 

This  is  not  an  open-ended  authoriza- 
tl«i.  Tliere  is  a  limit  of  1  ye»s  and  they 
will  have  to  come  back  every  year.  So  I 
think  we  have  put  in  every  safeguard  and 
restriction  that  was  reasonable  in  con- 
nection with  this  entire  project.  If  it  were 
not  felt  to  be  a  necessary  step  by  those 
sum?ortlng  It,  this  bill  would  not  be  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  hope  the  Seriate  will 
see  fit  to  adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HARRT  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank 
the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  FUliBRIOHT.  f4r.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRT  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  much  is  au- 
thorised? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  first 
year  authoriaation  is  S15  billion. 

Mr.  PUIBRIOHT.  For  construction? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  is  the  esti- 
mate for  operation  ? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  For  design, 
planning,  and  construction  the  amount 
Istl&mlUlon. 


Mr.  FTTUSRIGHT.  What  is  the  esti- 
mate for  operation  after  that? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Apprcnd- 
matety  $»0  mflUon  a  year  Is  the  estimate. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Do  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
feels  that  if  this  money  were  distributed 
among  existing  institutions  it  would 
create  a  better  result? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  should 
answer  that  question.  I  understand  bis 
position  is  as  the  Senator  has  stated  it. 

My  position  is  that  I  would  prefer,  in- 
stead of  authorizing  this  university  at 
the  ]:»«sent  time,  to  have  a  more  de- 
tailed study  and  a  feasibility  study  be- 
fore the  authorization  is  erutcted.  But, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  the  House  con- 
ferees were  adamant  on  this  point.  The 
House  conferees  receded  from  their  posi- 
tion on  other  matters  at  issue  with  the 
Senate,  particularly  the  size  o<  the  schol- 
arships, which  many  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate thought  were  too  liberal,  and  the 
Senate  conferees  thought  in  this  regard 
it  would  have  to  make  some  compromise 
also. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  know  how 
much  study  has  been  given  to  it.  but  in 
ray  State  I  am  sure  our  existing  instlta- 
ticms  could  use  a  little  assistance.  We 
have  had  physical  facilities  for  a  num- 
ber of  years  greater  than  we  could  II- 
rumce  in  furnishing  the  operation.  We 
had  a  very  fine,  large  hoepital  but  we 
were  short  of  funds  for  operation  and 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  complaint.  It 
is  true  there  was  a  demand  by  students 
to  go  there  but  we  were  short  of  funds 
for  the  operation,  not  for  the  building. 

I  thought  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  had  a  p<^t.  This  could  well 
serve  the  military  and  at  the  same  time 
increase  the  facilities  and  the  capacity 
of  facilities  in  the  overall  view. 

When  we  speak  of  this  amount  of 
money  it  should  go  far  in  helping  those 
institutions  in  being,  many  of  which 
are  starved  for  funds. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
on  that  point? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  shall  yirid  in  just 
a  moment. 

I  refer  to  the  cwicentratlon.  We  al- 
ready have  this  great  concentration.  Tbe 
Senator  from  Mississippi  mentioned  the 
very  large  concentration  of  facilities 
here.  I  am  sure  it  is  true  ot  many  States. 
I  think  they  would  benefit  by  the  schol- 
arships and  by  an  increase  in  funds  for 
operatkHi.  I  think  it  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  military  and  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

I  sympathize  and  agree  with  the  point 
ol  view  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire. I  regret  this  kind  of  money  could 
not  be  made  available  for  increasing  the 
capacity  of  e,x toting  institutions  in  ad- 
ministering these  servicee.  It  is  too  late 
to  do  anything  about  it  but  I  am  ^mpa- 
thetie  to  the  point  of  view  ol  the  Senator 
from  New  Hamfwhtre. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  regret 
that  I  interrupted  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas, but  I  thought  he  had  concluded. 

I  was  goiB^  to  raise  ttae  pou^  that 
even  though  we  do  not  have  ttae  figures 
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available  here,  a  great  deal  of  Federal 
support  already  goes  to  most  of  the  med- 
ical schools,  whether  they  are  State- 
owned  or  privately  owned.  It  has  become 
a  very  substantial  part  of  their  support, 
as  I  understand  It. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
subcommittee  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  where  he  renderaa  very 
valuable  service.  I  refer  to  the  HEW  Sub- 
committee on  Appropriations,  where  we 
have  this  problem  and  where  we  have 
support  for  these  medical  schools. 

In  my  judgment  we  wotild  be  taking 
very  little  away  from  all  of  the  multitude 
of  medical  schools  that  receive  Federal 
assistance,  and  they  deserve  it.  by  having 
this  establishment  here,  for  the  purpose 
I  already  outlined. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
for  his  observations.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magntison)  is  the 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  and  I 
serve  as  the  ranking  minority  member. 
As  most  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  know,  it  is  up  to  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  to  really  listen  to  most  of  the 
voluminous  evidence  that  comes  before 
us.  For  years  now  we  have  been  straining 
everywhere  with  all  of  our  resources, 
when  there  is  competiticHi  for  so  many 
of  these  programs,  to  try  to  eke  out  as- 
sistance for  medical  schools  in  this  coun- 
try. Most  of  them  have  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent problem  than  I  gather  from  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  exists  in  his  in- 
stitutions. 

They  need  more  room,  they  need  more 
buildings,  more  dormitories,  and  labora- 
tories, they  need  more  equipment,  and 
the  students  are  just  waiting  for  them  if 
they  could  be  accommodated.  Now.  they 
are  turned  away.  I  cannot  help  feel  that 
dollar  for  dollar,  not  criticizing  the  mili- 
tary at  all,  my  suggestion  would  be  more 
beneficial.  The  civilian  medical  schools 
are  attached  to  the  best  universities  in 
this  land.  It  has  been  my  observation 
that  these  old  schools  are  better  equip- 
ped, and  it  would  be  beneficial  if  they 
were  given  the  financial  backing  to  ex- 
tend their  facilities.  We  have  a  number 
of  them  that  have  been  struggling  along 
and  have  only  had  2-year  courses  and 
then  students  have  had  to  seek  admit- 
tance to  other  medical  schools  that  ex- 
tend 4 -year  courses. 

With  the  moneys  we  have  been  able 
to  eke  out.  we  have  followed  the  practice 
of  furnishing  to  medical  schools  as- 
sistance conttagent  on  the  additional  stu- 
dents they  were  able  to  take  in  and 
also  a  system  of  scholarships  and  fellow- 
ships. 

I  am  not  speaking  disi^aragingly  of 
his  effort,  which  has  been  so  well  de- 
scribed by  the  Senatw  from  Mississippi, 
but  it  seems  to  me  that  when  we  have 
going  institutions  with  years  of  experi- 
ence and  with  the  valued  faculty  that 
has  long  been  trained  in  training  young 
medical  students,  that  we  have  a  dollar 
investment,  and  that  it  would  be  best 
and  most  effective  to  invest  In  that. 
It  would  not  be  a  difficult  matter  at  all 


to  establish  scholarships  so  that  there 
would  be  an  appropriate  proportion  of 
those  students  who  had  scholarships 
under  contract  scholarships  under 
which  they  agreed  to  furnish  their  serv- 
ices to  the  armed  servicee. 

But  we  are  really  talktog  about  a  situ- 
ation where  we  are  lockhig  the  door  to 
the  stable  when  the  cows  are  out.  It  is  a 
thing  that  has  gone  aU  the  way  through 
and  g(»ie  through  the  final  confer- 
ence with  the  House  and  Senate.  I 
know  the  Senator  from  Virginia  exer- 
cised his  usual  careful  judgment.  There 
is  no  one  who  is  more  careful  and  more 
sparing  in  the  use  of  Government  funds. 
Mv  position  is  entirely  in  accord  with 
that  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado's.  I 
just  feel  that  in  this  new  departure,  we 
are  departing  from  the  best  medical  and 
best  fiscal  practice. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wiU  jneld,  we  still  have  one 
more  feather  to  put  on  this  chicken, 
and  that  is  when  it  comes  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  because  the 
scholarship  programs  we  have  in  here 
are  separate  from  fvmding  for  construc- 
tion of  imiversities.  So  we  could  still 
go  ahead,  in  the  appropriation  process, 
give  funds  to  medical  schools  under  the 
agreement  that  students  would  go  into 
the  service  for  5  years,  and  still  not  find 
enough  money  for  construction. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire that,  if,  as,  and  when,  there  are 
hearings.  I  will  be  up  here  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  construction  funds  and  m 
favor  erf  the  scholarship    fimds. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  want  to  say,  in  that  connection, 
that  when  the  appropriation  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  shall  listen  very  care- 
fully to  the  views  of  the  distinguished 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Cottoh). 

I  want  to  make  my  position  on  this 
clear.  I  do  not  want  to  mislead  the  Sen- 
ate in  any  way.  I  opposed  one  provi- 
sion in  the  bill,  namely  a  Uniformed 
Services  University.  I  opposed  it  before 
the  subcommittee  which  I  chaired;  I  op- 
posed it  In  the  full  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  which,  by  a  closely  divided  vote, 
sustained  the  position  I  took.  When  we 
came  into  conference,  we  ran  into  an  en- 
tirely different  problem. 

The  house  conferees  were  determined 
on  this  issue,  and  the  Senate  ctwiferees 
felt  that,  if  we  were  going  to  get  any  bill 
at  all.  and  this  is  only  part  of  the  total 
legislation,  the  Senate  conferees  must  be 
prepared  to  make  some  compromise,  just 
as  the  House  conferees  compromised  by 
accepting  all  other  revisions  written  mto 
the  bill  by  the  Senate  and  the  Senate 
Committee  cm  Armed  Services. 

So  the  total  ..ackage— the  conferees 
report — is  not  to  my  likhig  in  every  re- 
spect. Nevertheless,  it  was  the  best  the 
Senate  conferees  could  do  in  our  negoti- 
ations with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  purpose  of  the  legislation  is 
to  obtain  and  retain  qualified  medical 
persormel  for  the  armed  services. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
conference  agreement  reflects  a  consci- 
entious effort  by  the  House  and  Senate 


conferees  to  come  to  terms  with  the  prob- 
lem of  recruiting  physicians  for  the  U5. 
Armed  Services.  Given  our  changing  mil- 
itary draft  system,  it  will  be  increasingly 
difficult  In  months  and  years  ahead  to 
recruit  a  sufficient  number  of  qualified 
physicians  to  fill  these  needs.  Without 
the  draft,  the  military  services  are  not 
in  a  position  to  compete  in  the  market- 
place for  health  professionals.  The  num- 
ber of  physicians  available  is  substan- 
tially below  our  Nation's  need,  and  the 
incomes  they  make  are  considerably 
liigher  than  are  possible  in  the  armed 
services. 

The  Senate  Health  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair,  has  encountered  this 
same  recruitment  problem  with  respect 
to  the  PuWic  Health  Service  Commis- 
sioned Corps.  The  PHS  Corps  is  also  one 
of  the  Nation's  uniformed  services,  and 
is  available  to  young  physicians  as  a 
means  of  fulfilling  their  draft  obUga- 
tion.  The  Commissioned  Corps  staffs  the 
Indian  Health  Services,  the  Communica- 
ble Disease  Center  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  the 
National  Health  Service  Corps,  the  Pub- 
Uc  Health  Service  hospital  and  clinic 
system,  and  a  variety  of  other  important 
medical  posts.  The  possibility  of  serving 
in  these  difficult  posts  as  a  means  of 
satisfying  military  draft  obligations  has 
been  a  primary  recruitment  factor  in 
bringing  young  physicians  and  other 
healtii  professionals  into  the  PubUc 
Health  Service.  Like  the  other  uniformed 
services,  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Com- 
missioned Corps  cannot  effectively  com- 
pete for  health  professionals  without  this 
incentive. 

The  Congress  has  already  taken  sev- 
eral steps  to  alleviate  the  shortage  of 
physicians  to  our  Nation.  The  Compre- 
hensive Health  Manpower  Training  Act 
of  1971  offered  expanded  Federal  sup- 
port to  our  Nation's  medical  schools  in 
exchange  for  expanded  enrollments.  If 
funded  at  its  full  authorization  levels, 
this  law  would  eliminate  our  Natitm's 
shortage  of  physicians  by  1918. 

Also  the  Congress  is  ciurently  con- 
sidering legislation  that  would  adjust  pay 
scales  for  military  health  service  person- 
nel to  be  more  competitive  with  income 
levels  of  health  pnrfessionals  in  the  ci- 
vilian sector.  Ultimately,  greater  avail- 
ability of  physicians,  plus  more  competi- 
tive salaries  should  help  resolve  the  mili- 
tary's problems  of  recruitment. 

The  conference  report  before  us,  how- 
ever, offers  several  additional  recruit- 
ment advantages  to  the  miUtary.  First. 
it  establishes  a  substantial  scholarship 
program  for  health  professional  students 
who  will  commit  themselves  to  several 
years  of  military  service.  In  addition  to 
pajlng  educational  expenses,  the  pro- 
gram pays  the  student  and  his  depend- 
ents a  small  but  livable  salary  for  up 
to  6  years  of  medical  study.  This  scholar- 
ship program  matches  very  closely  the 
scholarship  program  established  for  the 
Public  Health  Service  Commissioned 
Corps  hi  S.  3858,  which  was  reported  by 
the  Health  Subcommittee,  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  August  18,  1972.  It  is  im- 
portant that  Uiese  programs  be  com- 
parable, and  that  the  Public  Health 
Service  be  given  devices  for  attracting 
physicians  and  other  health  professionals 
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that  are  equally  enticing  to  those  used 
by  the  military.  .,^,„o^ 

HJl    2  also  establishes  a  uniformed 
servlcee  univerBlty  of  the  health  sciences. 
The  Intent  U  to  enhance  medical  careers 
In  the  military  service  by  creating  teach- 
ing post*  in  this  Institution,  as  well  as 
to  attract  young  students  to  obligate 
themseivee  to  a  period  of  military  service 
in  exchange  for  a  medical  education^ 
Given  the  current  national  shortage  ol 
medical  school  capacity,  the  availability 
of  100  or  more  addltlcmal  places  should 
certainly  serve  as  an  effective  recruit- 
ment device.  Every  year,  thousands  of 
qualified  students  are  tiuTied  away  from 
medical  and  other  health  professional 
schools  in  this  country  simply  because 
there  is  not  room.  Many  of  these  stu- 
dents wiU  undoubtedly  be  attracted  to 
exchange  military  service  for  medical 
educatltm.  In  addition,  of  course,  a  qual- 
ity institution  will  be  able  to  attract  stu- 
dents who  are  inclined  to  a  military  way 

of  We.  ^,    ,       .^, 

However,  a  military  medical  school 
raises  a  number  of  important  questions. 
First  it  raises  the  possibility  of  a  special 
and  separate  health  educational  system 
being  established  in  the  coxmtry  which 
is  not  compatible  with  institutions  m 
the  civilian  sector. 

Second,  it  assumes  a  Federal  respon- 
sibility for  the  direct  training  of  future 
Federal/ military  personnel  which  is 
without  precedent.  ^  ,.    *  xv,„ 

I  have  long  been  convinced  that  tne 
health  educational  Institutions  in  our 
Nation  must  be  reformed  in  order  to 
respond  to  the  chaUenges  that  face  us 
In  our  country.  I  have  also  been  con- 
vinced that  these  institutions  are  capable 
of  producing  the  personnel  we  need,  given 
adeqwte  Federal  support,  and  incentives 
and  opportimities  for  change.  Because  of 
these  misgivings,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  insisted  on  establishing  an  an- 
nual line  item  authorization  for  this 
new  university.  This  win  allow  a  close 
annual  review  by  both  the  authorising 
and  appropriation  committees  of  the 
progress  in  planning  and  implementing 
the  university. 

Ov«-all,  I  believe  H.R.  2  offers  some 
lmp<atant  mechanisms  for  the  training 
and  recruitment  of  physicians,  and  I 
congratulate  the  committees  on  their 
work.  The  Health  Subcommittee  will 
watch  progress  on  both  these  programs 
very  closely  for  their  applicability  in 
other  areas. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  UMITA^ 
TION  OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PBBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  cau 

the  roll,  ,^    .J    I 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  joint  resolution  'S.J. 
Res  241)  authorizing  the  President  to 
approve  an  interim  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  question  before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana.  No.  1434.  to  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  241. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  „,       ,    , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 

will  call  the  roU.  ,„  „o,i 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  can 

the  roll.  ^       .^     .    T  ocv 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  241  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington This  amendment  simply  ex- 
presses the  reasonable  understandmg  of 
the  Congress  about  tiie  future  relation- 
ship on  strategic  matters  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
is  an  enth-ely  appropriate  mcHnent  for 
the  Congress  to  share  the  responsibility 
with  the  President  for  the  making  of  an 
important    component    of    our    foreign 

DOliCV 

As  I  understand  it,  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment would  simply  state  three  under- 
standings of  what  U.S.  policy  should  be 
with  respect  to  the  forthcoming  second 
round  of  negotiations  with  regard  to 
strategic  arms  limitation. 

First  the  amendment  provides  that 
the  faUure  of  the  United  States  and  the 
U  3SH.  to  achieve  a  permanent  treaty 
on  offensive  arms  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  tiie  Uireat  to  the  abUity 
of  our  land-based  strategic  deterrent 
forces  to  survive  a  Soviet  first  smke 
would  jeopardize  our  "supreme  national 

interests."  .^      .     ^   „^ii 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr   BUCKLEY.  Certainly. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  we  were  going  to  vote  on 
the  pending  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment the  Senator  is  addressing  his  re- 
marks to  has  not  been  offered,  is  Uiat 
correct?  Is  It  correct  that  tiie  Jackson 
amendment  has  not  been  offered? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  certainly  has  been 
the  subject  of  widespread  speculation 
and  discussion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  mean  it  has  not 
be«i  called  up.  It  is  not  before  the  Sen- 
ate; is  that  correct? 


Mr.  BUCKLEY.  It  has  not  been  of- 
fered; no. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like  to  try 
to  clarify  the  situation  before  us,  if  I 
could.  The  Senator  from  Montana  has 
offered  his  amendment  as  the  pending 
business.  Is  it  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  not  to  allow  a  vote  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment  todsiy? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  No.  I  believe,  with  all 
due  respect  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man, that  in  considering  the  Mansfield 
amendment  one  must  also  ke«3  in  mind 
the  alternative,  wlilch  we  all  know  will 
be  offered  in  due  course,  namely,  the 
Jackson  amendment.  Therefore,  by 
speaking  in  favor  of  the  Jackson  sunend- 
ment.  I  impliedly  am  speaking  against 
the  Mansfield  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
misunderstood.  The  Senator  has  a  per- 
fect right  to  speak  about  it.  I  am  trying 
to  imderstand  what  the  parliamentary 
situation   is. 

The  request  has  been  made  for  a  pack- 
age unanimous-consent  agreement  on  all 
amendments.  I  and  some  other  Senators 
Interested  in  this  matter  have  decUned  to 
make  that  agreement.  However,  we  are— 
I  am,  and  I  think  all  of  those  hiterested 
in  my  point  of  view  are — perfectly  willing 
to  proceed  to  vote  on  all  of  these  amend- 
ments as  they  arise.  That  is.  we  are  not 
disposed  to  delay  consideration  of  the 
resolution  or  any  amendments  thereto, 
and  I  have  thought  we  would  be  able  to 
proceed  to  consideration  of  all  amend- 
ments, and  disposition  of  this  matter  to- 
day or  possibly  tomorrow. 

What  I  am  trying  to  imderstand  Is 
whether  or  not  it  is  the  position  of  Sen- 
ators who  support  the  position  of  Senator 
Jackson  that  they  will  not  aUow  a  vote 
on  any  amendments  imless  they  get  an 
overall  agreement  on  all  amendments.  I 
am  only  inquiring  what  the  situation  is; 
that   Is   all. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  I  regret  that  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  speak  for  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  I  am  sure  he  could 
clarify  his  position. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  like,  if  the 
Senator  wUl  allow  me,  to  make  my  posi- 
tion very  clear  that  I  am  prepared  to 
proceed  to  a  vote  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment and  all  subsequent  amendments  in 
order,   and   without   any   undue   delay 
whatever.  There  is  no  disposition  on  my 
part  or  that  of  anyone  associated  with 
me  and  interested  in  this  matter  to  delay 
any  vote  at  all.  We  can  dispose  of  this 
amendment  today  if  the  Senate  will  per- 
mit, or  certainly  tomorrow,  because  I 
think  it  requires  a  matter  of  only  a  few 
minutes.   According   to  Senator  Mans- 
riiLD's  statement  that  he  made  yester- 
day, he  will  use  only  a  few  minutes.  I 
certainly  would  not  take  more  than  5 
minutes  on  it.  But  we  do  object  to  tymg 
down  aU  amendments  and  all  freedom  ol 
debate  in  the  Senate. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  the  rules  of  toe 
Senate,  absent  unanimous  consent,  pro- 
vide for  debate.  Rule  XXH  was  a  mat- 
ter of  debate  here  hx  the  Senate  for  many 
years  and  many  of  us  fought  very  hard 
and  long  to  prevent  its  emasculation.  I 
object  to.  by  unanimous  consent,  emascu- 
lating freedom  of  debate. 


I  am  opposed  to  delay.  I  am  more  than 
billing,  as  a  maMex  of  fact  anxious,  to 
Mgofme  of  (hl»  matter.  I  want  to  mAke 
mypocitloa  clear  that  I  am  not  anxious 
to  delay  any  vote  at  aU.  I  am  prQ>ared 
to  move  raiddly  to  dispoat  of  all  ammd- 
meatB  and  the  reaolntion  itself. 

I  think  it  would  be  very  useful  If  those 
supporttns  the  Jackson  amendment 
would  make  their  position  clear  on  the 
paxliamentary  matters.  I  am  not  argu- 
ing about  ttie  substance  of  It  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BUCBXEY.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  for  his  observations,  but 
at  I  say.  I  do  believe  that  we  have  be- 
fore us  one  of  the  very  criticsa  matters 
Involving  not  only  foreign  relations  but 
the  future  security  of  the  United  States. 
I  believe  it  is  of  such  critical  importance 
that  ft  Is  necessary  that  we  fully  under- 
stand the  implications  of  each  amend- 
ment that  comes  before  us. 

As  I  say.  I  personally  feel  that  the  way 
to  analyze  the  merits  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  is  really  to  talk  about  the 
Jackson  amendment.  It  is  for  that  rea- 
son tiiat  I  would  like  to  proceed  with  my 
romarks  about  the  Jackson  amendment, 
in  the  hope  that  those  who  might  be  In- 
clined to  vote  in  favor  of  the  Mansfield 
amendment  would  reserve  Judgment  un- 
til they  consider  the  alternatives  which 
wfll  be  presented  to  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MAN8FIEU5.  Just  as  a  matter  of 
information,  could  the  Senate  have  the 
benefit  of  knowing  how  long  the  Senator 
intends  to  address  It? 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  About  15  or  20  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  It,  the 
Jackson  amendment  would  simply  state 
three  understandings  of  what  U.S.  policy 
should  be  with  respect  to  the  forthcom- 
ing second  round  of  negotiations  with 
regard  to  strategic  arms  limitation. 

As  I  mentioned  earUer,  the  first  of 
these  uiKierstandlngs  would  provide  that 
the  faUure  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  U.BBJI.  to  achieve  a  permanent 
treaty  on  offensive  arms  which  have  the 
effect  of  limiting  the  threat  to  the  ability 
of  our  land-based  strategic  deterrent 
forces  to  survive  a  Soviet  first  strike 
would  jeopardize  our  "supreme  national 
interests." 

This  aspect  no  more  than  restates  the 
obvious.  It  is  well  understood  that  the 
terms  of  the  Interim  agrewnent  provide 
for  a  significant  quantitative  advantage 
in  favor  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  both  hi- 
tercontinental  and  submarine  launched 
ballistic  missiles.  Moreover,  because  of 
the  very  large  size  of  some  Soviet  mis- 
siles, the  interim  agreement  provides  a 
4-  or  5-to-l  advantage  for  the  Soviet 
Union  in  terms  of  the  most  Important 
long-term  measure  of  the  capacity  of  a 
ballistic  missile  force,  namely  its  payload 
ci«>acity  or  "throw  weight." 

It  is  important  to  appreciate  that  if 
the  Soviet  Union  were  to  achieve  the 
same  level  of  warhead  design  sophistk^- 
tion  which  the  United  States  now  en- 
joys on  a  production  Une  basis,  they 
could  dQ>loy  up  to  five  times  as  many  in- 
dqDendently  targeted  warheads  on  their 


i>ft]n«ftif.  missiles  as  could  the  United 
States. 

The  Uhlted  States  win  be  able  to  ac- 
cept the  quantttattve  Infertarity  em- 
bodied In  the  interhn  agreement  only  IT 
the  agreenwDt  Is  truly  "Interim."  At  the 
present  thna.  the  Utalted  States  enjays  a 
2-to-l  margin  In  the  number  of  deployed 
warheads  over  the  Soviet  Uhlon.  This  ad- 
vantage Is  one  which  is  certain  to  disap- 
pear over  the  next  few  years  as  the 
Soviet  Uhion  d^loys  its  own  multiple 
warheads. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  require  5  or  more  years  to 
deploy  multiple  warheads,  and  thus 
there  is  ground  for  cfonplacency  for  the 
duration  of  the  interim  agreement.  The 
record  on  the  subject  suggests  that  there 
is  no  such  ground. 

It  took  the  Uhited  States  7  years  to  go 
from  fission  bomb  development  to  ther- 
monuclear bomb  development — ^from 
1945  when  the  first  A-bomb  was  detonat- 
ed to  1952  when  the  first  H-bomb  was 
detonated.  The  Soviet  Union  detonated 
their  first  A-bomb  in  1948,  but  detonated 
their  first  H-bomb  only  5  years  later. 
They  developed  the  technique  for  arti- 
ficial earth  satellites— Sputnik — ahead  of 
the  United  States,  and  have  shown  a  will- 
ingness to  expend  resoiuties  for  strategic 
nuclear  forces  far  beyond  the  requlre- 
raents  of  simple  deterrence.  It  took  the 
United  States  only  3  years  to  develop 
the  hardware  for  ita  own  multiple  war- 
heads. It  would  be  highly  imprudent  for 
the  Congress  to  assume  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  so  technologically  re- 
tarded that  It  would  be  incapable  of  de- 
veloping and  deplojing  multiple  war- 
heads within  a  5 -year  period. 

It  seems  to  me  most  likely  that  if  we 
allow  the  imbalance  in  the  interim  agree- 
ment to  remain  beyond  the  5 -year  term 
of  the  agreement,  the  threat  to  our  land- 
based  deterrent  would  become  stark. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that  we 
understand  that  the  language  of  the 
Jackson  amendment  is  not  substantially 
different  from  language  used  by  admin- 
istration witnesses  in  hearings  on  the  in- 
terim agreement  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services.  These  witnesses 
made  it  clear  that  the  devdopment  by 
the  Soviets  of  the  ability  to  threaten  the 
survivability  of  our  land-based  deterrent 
forces  would  In  fact  prove  an  unaccept- 
able threat  to  our  national  security. 
WhUe  they  did  not  necessarily  agree  as 
to  precisely  when  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  able  to  threaten  the  survival  of 
our  deterrent  forces,  none  doubted  that 
the  Soviet  Uhion  had  the  basic  dements 
with  which  to  do  so  if  the  life  to  the 
agreement  were  extended  beyond  its  5- 
year-tenn. 

By  accepting  the  amendment  under 
ccmslderaOon.  Omgress  simply  reinforces 
the  idea  that  it  correctly  imderstands  the 
interim  agreement  to  be  in  fact  "in- 
terim" in  effect  and  in  no  way  a  per- 
manent solution  to  the  problon  of  ap- 
propriate strategic  nuclear  force  levels 
with  respect  to  either  ICBBTs  or  SIMM's. 

The  second  element  of  the  Jaekaon 
amendment  rei»eaents  notfalnc  more 
than  commonsense.  No  negotiated  agree- 
ment can  be  considered  "stable"  if  it 


f  alU  to  lOBUxe  that  there  will  be  no  dis- 
atfvantaca  for  either  side.  AH  the  amend- 
ment does  18  to  apply  to  a  pennanent 
agreement  llmlttng  offensive  strategic 
weapom  tte  lode  at  tke  ABM  treaty 
wtoldi  plants  equal  hinfctB  on  eaeh  skde 
wtUi  lenxet  is  the  noxniaer  of  ABM  In- 
tecctpton  wUldi  can  be  dcpkvwl  by 
either  side.  If  aa  ABM  tnaty  were  effeRd 
which  provided  the  Soviet  Uhlan  wfUkk  a 
pennanent  4-  or  ft-to-1  adfantace  in.  the 
crittoal  parameter  of  ABM  capacity,  such 
a  treaty  would  imdoubtedly  be  over- 
wtaehntngty  rejeeted  by  Congreai  as  weU 
as  by  the  American  people,  and  with  good 
reaaon. 

Tlie  Jackson  amendment  would  apply 
the  oomnumaense  pctneiple  of  ''no  dls- 
advaatage"  by  re«aestln«  that  any  fu- 
ture treaty  "not  limit  tiw  UMted  States 
to  levels  of  Intercontinental  strategic 
forces  Inferior  to  the  limits  provided  for 
the  Soviet  Union." 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  exception 
can  be  takoi  to  such  a  proposition.  As 
mentioned  earUer,  the  United  States  can 
"live  with"  temporary  inequality,  but 
permanent  inequality  can  only  be  a 
soiuce  of  conflict. 

The  third  element  of  the  Jackson 
amendment  places  the  Congress  square- 
ly on  record  as  supporting  Uioee  research 
and  development  and  procurement  ef- 
forts which  will  assure  the  maintenance 
of  a  strategic  force  which  will  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  United  States  intent  to 
presnre  a  position  of  nudear  parity.  The 
Senate  has  wisely  approved  tiie  funding 
for  the  current  effort  for  the  B-1  bomb- 
er and  the  Trident  submarine  and  mis- 
sile program.  The  Jackson  amendment 
would  emphasise  the  fact  that  Congress 
will  not  permit  the  deterrent  capacity 
of  any  element  of  our  strategic  forces 
to  degrade  over  time. 

There  is  no  more  Important  effort  Con- 
gress can  make  than  to  assure  a  continu- 
ing high  level  of  research  and  develop- 
ment for  it  is  our  only  reliable  hedge 
agaiiut  technological  surprise,  and  our 
only  insurance  policy  a«ainst  Soviet  eva- 
sion. Research  must  be  pressed  far  more 
vigorously  than  it  has  in  the  past  be- 
cause of  the  risks  inherent  in  any  arms 
limitation  agreement — more  so  because 
the  pending  agreement  is  merely  "inter- 
im" in  nature. 

Finally — and  this  is  another  area  in 
which  I  believe  that  the  Mansfield 
amendment  is  defective,  because  the 
Jaclcson  amendment  describes  the  fun- 
damental imderstanriings  of  the  Senate 
which  are  in  accord  with  those  who  nego- 
tiated the  SALT  accords — this  statement 
of  the  Senate's  position  will  provide  the 
President  with  the  maximum  in  bargain- 
ing strength  in  the  second  round  of 
SALT,  while  placing  Congress  squarely 
on  record  as  supporting  a  sensible  per- 
manent agreement  limiting  offensive 
weapons  on  a  basis  which  will  yield 
neither  nation  any  long-term  advantage. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  for  these  reasons 
that  I  urge  that  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment not  be  adopted  and  that,  instead. 
the  Senate  regard  favtnrably  the  pro- 
posals which  are  inoorponrted  in  the 
amendmentB  which  will  be  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Waahhigton. 
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NATIONAL  BSART.  BLOOD  VESSEL. 
LDMO,  AWD  BUXSD  ACT  OF  1972— 
COHVBUniCB  REPORT 

Mr.  MANBFSMUy.  Mr.  PrMldent.  on 
behmlf  of  tb»  Soiator  from  ifuMChu- 
aetts  (Mr.  Blonmnr),  I  sulnnlt  a  report 
of  the  commlttM  d  confesrence  on  8. 
3333,  Mid  wk  for  Its  Immediate  con- 
aldenttlon.  

■Hm  PRBSIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
3t«v«w80h).  The  report  will  be  stated 
by  title. 

The  asslBtant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows. 

The  cominltt«e  of  conference  on  the  dla- 
agraelng  Tot«e  of  the  two  Houaee  on  the 
Mnandincnt  at  the  Houae  to  the  biu  (8.  3333) 
to  anwnd  the  Public  Health  aemc«  Act  to 
enlarge  the  authority  of  the  National  Heart 
and  Lung  Inatltute  In  order  to  advance  the 
national  attack  against  diaeaaea  of  the  heart 
and  blood  Teaeels,  the  lungs,  and  blood,  and 
for  other  purpoaea.  having  met.  after  full 
and  free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recom- 
mend and  do  re<»mmend  to  their  reejjectlve 
Houaas  thla  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of 
the  confereea. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
conference  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  Etouse  proceedings  of  the  Conorks- 
SIONAL  Rkokd  of  August  16,  1972.  at  pp. 

2835B-28360.) 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  this  has  been  cleared  on 
all  aides. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  I  am  hon- 
ored to  have  been  referred  to  as  the 
"father"  of  the  National  Heart  Insti- 
tute— having  introduced  on  June  9,  1947, 
H.R.  3782,  Joined  by  then  Senator,  now 
Representative,  Pepper,  of  Florida,  which 
provided  for  the  eetablishment  of  the 
Heart  Institute  within  NIH— I  am  par- 
ticularly pleased  to  endorse  strongly  and 
to  encourage  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  conference  report  on  the  National 
Heart,  Blood  Vessel.  Lung,  and  Blood  Act 
of  1972  'S.  3323  >.  which  I  cosponsored 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KsmrxDT). 

This  legislation  would  establish  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  combat  heart  dls- 
eaae — the  Nation's  No.  1  killer,  killing 
moi«  than  1  million  persons  annually, 
and  leading  health  problem — and  other 
major  causes  of  death  and  disability. 

Tliis  legislation  will  permit  us  to 
launch  a  more  efTective  effort  against 
heart,  blood  vessel,  lung,  and  blood  dls- 
eaaea  in  accordance  with  the  President's 
commitment  to  give,  and  I  quote  from 
his  state  of  the  Union  address: 
Increaaed  attention  to  the  fight  against  dls- 
eaaea  of  the  heart,  blood  veaaels  and  lungs, 
whloh  presently  account  for  more  than  half 
of  aU  the  deatha  in  this  country. 

■me  major  differences  between  the 
Senate-  and  Ho\ue-passed  bills  were 
that  tlie  Senate  bill  contained  provisions 
relating  to  emergency  medical  services; 
established  prevention  programs — in  ac- 
cordance with  a  most  worthwhile  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  ranking  nxinority 
member  of  the  Hecdth  Subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
ScHWKXKn) :  and  authorised  $1,470  bil- 


lion over  a  3-year  period,  while  the  bill 
paned  by  the  House  authorized  24}pro- 
prlatlons  of  $1,290  billion.  In  essence,  the 
conference  agreement  retained  the  aner- 
gency  medical  service  and  prevention 
programs  provisions  and  split  the  money 
flgtures,  authorizing  $1,380  billion. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
the  dlfferencee  between  the  respective 
versions  of  the  bill  have  been  resolved, 
and  this  resulting  bill  contains  all  of  the 
essential  elements  of  an  effective  pro- 
gram to  combat  these  major  diseases. 
The  essence  of  the  Senate-passed  bill  is 
contained  in  the  conference  report. 

Last  year,  Mr.  President,  the  Congress 
enacted  sweeping  legislation  in  respect 
to  the  conquest  of  cancer.  Heart  disease 
claims  twice  as  maii>'  victims  as  does 
cancer.  And  the  bill  the  Senate  has  be- 
fore It  now  is  designed  to  do  all  that  is 
necessary  in  order  to  advance  the  attack 
against  these  diseases. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  Director  of  the 
National  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  of 
the  NIH  to  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
program  for,  first,  research  into  the  cause 
and  the  prevention  of  all  forms  of  heart, 
lung,  and  blood  diseases;  and  second, 
research  Into  basic  biological  processes 
in  respect  to  the  heart  and  lung;  third, 
research  into  techniques,  drugs,  and  de- 
vices used  in  the  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of  persons  suffering  from  these 
diseases:  fourth,  establishment  of  pro- 
grams for  field  studies  and  large-scale 
testing  and  demonstration  of  preventive 
therapeutic  and  reiiabilitative  approach- 
es, including  Mnergency  medical  services 
for  persons  suffering  from  heent  and 
limg  diseases:  fifth,  public  and  profes- 
sional education  relating  to  ail  aspects 
of  these  diseases. 

The  bill.  Mr.  President,  also  includes 
special  prevention  and  ccoitrol  programs 
for  these  diseases.  These  prevention  and 
control  programs  have  been  modeled 
after  similar  programs  which  were  In- 
cluded in  last  year's  cancer  legislation. 
For  tills  special  program,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes a  total  of  $105  million  for  3 
years. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  the  Director  of 
the  Heart  and  Lung  Institute  to  provide 
for  the  development  of  15  new  centers 
for  basic  and  clinical  research  into  the 
diseases  of  the  heart,  blood  vessels,  and 
blood.  In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
development  of  15  SMlditional  new  centers 
for  basic  and  clinical  research  into  lung 
diseases,  including  broncliitis,  emphy- 
sema, asthma,  cystic  fibrosis,  and  other 
lung  diseases  of  children. 

As  a  result  of  the  conference.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  bill  now  requires  that  the  15 
centers  in  respect  to  heart  and  blood  dis- 
eases shall  also  be  utilized  for  prevention 
programs,  including  programs  to  develop 
improved  methods  of  detecting  individ- 
uals with  a  high  risk  of  developing  heart 
disease,  programs  to  develop  improved 
methods  to  eliminate  those  factors  which 
cause  those  individuals  to  be  vulnerable 
to  heart  diseases,  and  programs  to  de- 
velop more  skilled  health  professional 
manpower  in  the  area  of  prevention. 

In  addition  to  the  fimds  which  are  au- 
thorized for  the  special  prevention  and 
ccHitrol  program,  the  bill  authorizes  a 
total  of  $1,275  billion  over  the  next  3 


years.  This  fimd  lerel  Is  a  comimNnise 
between  the  Senate  and  House  Mils. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Health  Sub- 
committee has  woiiced  vnr  hard  on  this 
legislation,  and  I  believe  that  the  cmfer- 
ence  report  we  bring  to  the  Senate  is  an 
excellent  one.  Without  question,  the 
Heeirt  and  Limg  Institute  at  the  NIH 
along  with  the  other  research  institutes 
at  the  NTH  need  to  get  on  with  the  effort 
envisioned  by  the  legislation.  I  am  caa- 
vinced  that  with  a  sustained  effort  on 
their  part,  we  will  Increase  the  likelihood 
of  making  significant  advances  agatost 
these  diseases  which  claim  such  a  heavy 
toll  in  death  and  disability. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  LIMITA- 
TION  OP  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res. 
241)  authorizing  the  President  to  ap- 
prove an  interim  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  listened  with  interest  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Buckley)  in  his  op- 
position to  the  so-called  Mansfield 
amendment  to  the  interim  aid  agree- 
ment on  offensive  weapons,  which  is  now 
the  pending  business. 

It  distresses  me  to  find  that  he  takes 
issue  with  the  remarks  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  as  contained  in  the 
declaration  of  principles  issued  by  the 
Presidwit  of  the  United  States  and  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  CPSU. 

For  example,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
second  declaration  of  the  declaration  of 
principles  signed  by  Richard  Nixon. 
President  of  the  United  States  erf  Amer- 
ica, at  Moscow,  on  May  29.  1972.  is  the 
exact  equivalent  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Montana, 
now  speaking — an  amendment,  incident- 
ally, cosponsored  by  the  distinguished 
ranking  Member  of  this  body,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont  (Mr,  Aiken)  ,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Cooper*,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits). 
and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr. 
Ohurch  ) 

It  is  difBcult  for  me  to  understand  how 
anyone  can  be  for  what  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  agreed  to  in  Mos- 
cow and  to  stand  up  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  argue  against  the  proposal 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  the  stabilization  that  is 
sought  under  phase  I  of  SALT  means 
that  each  side  will  be  assured  of  the  total 
validity  of  the  other's  deterrent  capac- 
ity The  importance  of  such  assurance 
is  not  diminished.  I  think,  by  the  ap- 
proval of  new  weapons  development  such 
as  those  contained  in  the  military  pro- 
curement authorization  biU.  But  the  im- 
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portance  of  SALT  would,  Indeed,  be 
diminished,  if  not  obliterated,  if  it  were 
suggested  that  the  agreement,  rather 
than  stemming  the  tide  of  arms  develop- 
ment, should  be  construed  as  a  signal  to 
increase  this  Nation's  might  unilaterally 
to  a  point  beyond  that  of  sufficiency  or 
that  of  providing  sufflcient  retaliation  as 
a  deterrent. 

The  issue  before  the  Senate,  therefore. 
Is  whether  this  Nation  is  prepared  to  take 
a  first  step  toward  some  limitation  or 
whether  it  will,  instead,  continue  the 
saber-rattling  so  long  a  part  of  the  arms 
race  m  wliich  we  Imve  now  been  engaged 
for  nearly  three  decades.  Either  we  be- 
gin now  to  end  the  arms  race  or  we  do 
not.  Either  we  take  this  step — and  do  so 
in  good  faith — or  we  do  not. 

The  SALT  Treaty  ratified  so  over- 
whelmingly on  August  3  set  out  the 
framework  for  this  important  initiative. 
It  is  within  that  framework — limiting 
defensive  weapons — that  the  idea  of 
strategic  weapons  is  made  vahd  and 
totally  creditable.  This  is  the  great 
breakthrough  occasioned  by  phase  I  of 
SALT.  With  it,  this  Nation  need  not  con- 
tinue in  the  arms  race  and  its  lack  of 
participation  need  not  impair  its  secu- 
rity in  the  least.  With  it  this  Nation  can 
determine  the  sufficiency  of  its  deter- 
rence on  its  own  and  without  comparison 
to  the  offensive  deterrence  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Phase  I,  in  effect,  codifies  the  con- 
cept of  sufficiency;  a  doctrine  that  per- 
mits an  independent  and  autonomous 
judgment  as  to  how  much  of  a  deter- 
rent force  is  enough.  If  what  we  liave  is 
student,  we  need  no  more.  That  we  can 
eliminate  an  enemy  10  times  over  with 
existing  force  is  enough;  it  is  all  we  need. 
That  another  party's  force  can  eliminate 
us  20  times  over  is  of  no  concern.  Re- 
dundance is  not  and  should  not  be  a 
part  of  our  national  policy. 

In  that  light,  I  might  ask.  what  does 
the  pending  amendment  do  to  enhance 
the  resolution  before  the  Senate? 

It  makes  it  clear  beyond  question,  I 
believe,  that  we  endorse  expressly  the 
declaration  signed  by  the  President 
which  is  designed  to  ease  and  avoid  mili- 
tary confrontations  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent possible.  Most  important,  I  think,  is 
that  part  of  the  declaration  which  would 
deny  advsmtage  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
As  it  is  stated:  "both  sides  rec9gnize  that 
efforts  to  obtain  unilateral  advantage  at 
the  expense  of  the  other,  directly  or  in- 
directly, are  inconsistent." 

Tiley  are  inconsistent.  That  is  what 
the  President  signed.  And  it  is  to  affirm 
that  endorsement  that  this  amendment 
is  proposed. 

With  it,  and  with  the  underlying  SALT 
agreement,  this  Nation  is  not  denied  its 
obligation  to  remain  strong  and  to  main- 
tain a  sufflcient  deterrent  force.  That  na- 
tional goal  remains  totally  secure. 

What  we  do  say,  however,  is  that  this 
small  step  away  from  arms  escalation 
should  not  be  twisted  into  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  arms  buildup.  Let  us  use  SALT 
as  a  signal  for  further  and  more  compre- 
hensive agreements,  and  not  as  a  signal 
to  obtain  a  new  defense  posture,  one 
wtiich  is  unilateral  and  could  only  add  to 
the  danger  of  military  confrontation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to  vote 


on  this.  I  am  prepared  to  enter  Into  a 
reasonable  agreement  on  this  amend- 
ment and  I  do  so  because  of  the  fact  that, 
on  yeetMday,  It  was  nude  crystal  clear — 
if  I  may  use  a  well  kxnwn  lArase  tiiat 
there  would  be  no  unanimous  consent 
agreements  entered  into  for  a  package 
for  any  bill  which  may  come  before  the 
Senate. 

So,  Mr.  President.  If  there  is  no  chance 
of  getting  a  reaaonaUe  agreement,  it  is 
my  intentlMi  to  move  to  table  the  pend- 
ing amendment.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
tabling  motion  but  I  think  we  should 
have  a  little  movement. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
table  my  own  amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment? 
Will  he  withhold  his  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen).  The  motion  is  not  debatable. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  said  if  he  could  get  a 
reasonable  amendment? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  A  reasonable 
amount  of  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  suggested  yester- 
day that  he  would  take  20  minutes.  Has 
the  Senator  reason  to  beUeve  that  we 
cannot  get  an  agreement  to  vote  in  20 
minutes?       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  to  table  the 
Piending  amendment  and  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum  so  that  I  may  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  najrs  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bentsen)  .  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  nK>tion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
to  table  his  amendment  No.  1434. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  caU 
the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Can- 
non) ,  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin).  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnttson),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr,  McGke),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERH) ,  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire (Mr.  MclNTTRx) ,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Metcalp),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  are 
necessarily  sUraent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hcghes)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fonc)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grjitin), 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) are  necessarily  absent. 


The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
MixHiu)  Is  absent  to  attend  the  funeral 
of  a  friend. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Mttkvt)  is  absent  because  of  lUneas. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Cook)  is  detained  on  ofllelal  buslnass. 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Cook)  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  OregtHi  (Mr.  Hattiild)  .  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Soiator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31. 
nays  52,  as  follows: 

(No.  398  Leg.) 
TEAS— 31 


Allen 

Dole 

Roth 

Allott 

Oomlnick 

Saxbe 

Baker 

Pannln 

HcoW 

Beall 

Oumey 

Smith 

Bellmon 

Hansen 

Sparkman 

Bennett 

Holllngs 

Tart 

Bogga 

Hruaka 

Thurmond 

Brock 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Tower 

Buckley 

Jordan,  Idatio 

Welcker 

Cotton 

Mmer 

Curtis 

Packwood 

NAYS— 63 

Aiken 

Ful  bright 

Pastore 

Anderson 

OambrcU 

Pearson 

Bayb 

Gravel 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Prormire 

Bible 

Hartke 

Randolph 

Brooke 

Hximphrey 

Riblooff 

Burdlck 

I&ouye 

SchwcUier 

Byrd. 

Jackson 

Spons 

Harry  F. 

Jr.     Javits 

BUfford 

Byrd.  Robert  O.  Kennedy 

Stennia 

Case 

U>ng 

Stevens 

ChUes 

ttanafleld 

Stevanaon 

Church 

McOleUan 

BymlnKton 

Cooper 

Mondale 

Talmadge 

Cranston 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Eagleton 

Moaa 

Williams 

Eastland 

Muskle 

Young 

Edwards 

Nelaon 

NOT  vormo — i? 

Cannon 

Harris 

McOovem 

Cook 

Hatfield 

Melntyre 

Ervln 

Hughaa 

MetcaU 

Pong 

MagpuBon 

Mundt 

Ooldwater 

Mathlas 

Peu 

Qrtflin 

McOee 

So  the  motion  to  lay  the  Mansfield 
amendment  on  the  table  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  I  will  make  an  effort 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ate will  be  in  order.  The  Senate  will  not 
proceed  with  its  business  until  there  is 
order.  Those  Senators  who  are  convers- 
ing will  please  take  their  seats. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  may  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  it  would  be  possible  to  reach 
a  time  limitation  just  on  the  pending 
amendment.  Efforts  have  been  made  but 
so  far  they  have  been  unsttccessfnL  I 
would  pcrint  out  to  the  membership  on 
the  basis  of  statements  made  yesterday 
that  the  Senate  has  been  told  that  agree- 
ments covering  a  package  would  be  ob- 
jected to.  That  is  every  Senator's  rlg^t, 
just  as  It  is  to  object  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  on  a  potdlng  amend- 
ment. But  I  would  point  out  that  not 
later  than  the  hour  of  2  pjn.  the  Senate 
on  the  second  track  turns  to  the  revenue- 
sharing  UIl.  I  would  point  out  this  Is  a 
most  Important  Interim  Agreonent  on 
Offensive  We^^ons  %diich  the  President 
of  the  United  States  consummated. 
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I  would  point  out  tha*  tha  langliase 
of  tbe  p«idiii«  MMndoMiU  qnotfls  la  toCo 
the  second  declaration  of  the  declaration 
of  prlndpiw  iMued  Ic  Moscow  aad  itgned 
by  PrMldcnt  Rlduurd  maan  and  the  Qeu- 
eral  SecrctMT  of  the  Comiaunlfit  Party, 
Leonid  BrestoMT. 

So.  In  aa  attempt  to  achieve  a  little 
movement.  I  made  a  motion  to  table, 
which  I  voted  acalnst  as  I  stated  I  would. 
Now,  In  an  attempt  to  get  something  be- 
yond motion — a  little  action — I  would 
like  to  reQueet  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  if  he  woiild  con- 
sider the  possibility  of  a  brief  limitation 
on  the  pending  amendment  so  that  we 
could  at  least  get  that  far  along  the  road 
to  consideration. 

Mr.  SCXDTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  yield  to  me  first, 
very  briefly? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  would  Just  like  to  under- 
score the  request  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  The  calendar  is  running 
against  us,  and  we  are  all  much  aware  of 
the  passage  of  time  and  of  the  overhang- 
ing burden  of  legislation.  I  hope  we  can 
come  to  some  agreement. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  distinguished  Repub- 
licaui  leadn:. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington.     

The  PBESIDrNG  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  knows,  I  have  made  very  clear 
my  wllUngness  to  reach  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  affecting  all  the 
amendments.  Realistically,  the  amend- 
ment that  the  Senate  must  face  up  to  is 
the  amendment  tliat  I  cosponaored  with 
30  colleagues,  and  it  is  hi  this  area  where 
the  proWem  of  consent  has  been  en- 
countered. I  think  if  we  are  going  to  be 
realistic,  we  must  face  up  to  tliat  issue, 
and  I  am  ready  and  willing,  aa  I  have 
been  from  the  very  first  dsvy.  to  enter 
Into  a  unaxiimous-oonsent  agreement  on 
all  the  amendments  and  final  action  on 
the  pending  resolution,  but  I  cannot  turn 
around  and  approve  a  hit  and  miss  ap- 
proach. If  we  do  that,  then  we  run  into 
the  problem  of  motions  to  table,  among 
other  things,  on  which  no  notice  need  be 
given.  Given  that  S4>proach,  Senators,  of 
course,  will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  be 
advised  in  advance  when  the  vote  is  going 
to  take  place.  But  I  am  ready  and  willing, 
as  I  have  been  from  the  very  beginning, 
the  very  first  day,  to  reach  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  on  all  amendments 
and  on  final  action  on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIEUX  What  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  said  is  correct,  jut 
tha  Ifartiwnhilr.  apart  from  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
which  is  iiow  pmding,  is  faced  with  a 
dilemma.  We  were  told  by  two  Senators 
oa  yestatdajr  that  they  would  object  to 
any  pr^'^af  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments. Now  we  are  told  by  the  distin- 
guished Soiator  from  Washington — and 
he  has  been  most  consistent — that  he 
will  agree  to  notiilng  but  a  package 
unaaimous-eonseDi  agreement.  If  we 
continue  to  operate  on  that  basts,  the 
Senate  wfU  face  aa  ImpMse  which  it  will 
not  be  able  to  bypaas  untees  the  pref- 


erence of  individual  Senators  will  give 
wagr  to  the  desires  of  tlie  Senate  as  a 
wliote. 

Ur.  BAKES.  Mr.  President,  vrlll  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  en  that  pomt? 

Mr.  MAWSFIKLD.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  yes- 
terday I  was  one  of  the  two  Senators  who 
indicated  that  he  would  object  to  any 
unanimous-consent  request  that  includ- 
ed a  prohibition  against  nongermane 
amendments.  I  did  not  mean  to  say  on 
that  occasion,  and  I  thought  I  did  not 
say.  that  I  would  object  to  all  unani- 
mous-consent agreements  otherwise  em- 
ployed. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  a  package 
Is  fine  as  long  as  it  does  not  include  a 
prohibition  against  nongermane  smniend- 
ments  or  unless  there  is  first  an  opportu- 
nity for  me  to  examine  such  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement. 

In  this  particular  case  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  provision  in  the  proposed 
unanimous-consent  agreement  against 
nongermane  amendments.  I  believe  I 
have  never  so  objected,  but  I  want  to 
preserve  my  right  to  object  to  any  such 
proposal  for  the  ronalnder  of  this  term. 
In  this  case  I  have  no  such  objection.  I 
certainly  do  not  want  to  stand  In  the 
way  of  an  agreement  that  will  expedite 
action. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  appreciate  that 
statonent.  The  Senator  was  aware  that 
the  leadership  was  trymg  to  protect  his 
right  on  the  basis  of  statements  made  not 
only  on  yesterday  but  on  previous  times. 

What  is  the  attitude  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  fr<Mn  New  York,  who 
indicated  he  might  have  some  reserva- 
tions to  unanimous-consent  agreements 
under  certam  circumstances? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  yield,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  wished  to  provide  against  unani- 
mous consents  which  allowed  nonger- 
mane amendments.  If.  as  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkh)  says,  he  is 
not  going  to  raise  that  objection  with 
respect  to  this  matter.  I  certainly  do  not, 
because  it  does  exactJy  wliat  I  want,  to 
wit.  permits  only  amendments  that  are 
germane. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Then,  Mr.  President, 
it  appears  the  two  objections  which  I 
had  assumed  would  come  from  the  other 
side  have  now  been  laid  tiside  tempo- 
rarily. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  committee  If 
he  would  give  consideration .  along  with 
his  interested  colleagues — and  he  has  to 
talk  with  them — to  a  package  agreement 
toe  a  time  limitation  on  each  amendment, 
a  time  limitation  on  the  measure  itself, 
and  perhaps  a  time  certain  on  which  a 
final  vote  could  be  taken. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  j^eld,  we  did  discuss  this 
question.  I  have  discussed  it  with  a  nimi- 
ber  of  my  colleagues,  some  of  whom  have 
sunendments  at  the  desk.  We  were  re- 
minded that  the  Senate  used  to  pride 
Itself  on  freedcon  of  debate.  This  is  a  pro- 
posed limitation  on  ail  aspects  of  the 
measure,  including  all  amendments,  even 
thoee  which  have  not  yet  developed  and 
which  cotild  develop.  This  kind  of  llmita- 
tkm  is  unusual  and  Inappropriate  for 


Important  measures.  We  are  quite  willing 
to  agree  to  a  time  limitation  on  the 
Senator's  amendment  and  on  every 
amendment  aa  it  comes  up,  reserving  the 
right,  on  new  amendments  that  may 
oome  up,  to  have  additional  time. 

There  is  no  dispositlan  on  my  part, 
or  cm  the  part  of  any  of  those  associated 
with  me  in  this  matter,  to  delay  action. 
I  personally  believe  we  could  dispose  of 
the  matter  today — not,  of  course,  by  2 
o'clock,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours — 
If  we  could  proceed  under  the  traditional 
rules  of  the  Senate,  and  not  by  unam- 
mous  consmt 

All  of  those  who  have  amendments  say 
they  will  not  agree  to  the  requirement  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington  that  there 
be  a  limitation  on  every  amendment  and 
that  that  must  be  agreed  to — in  other 
words,  the  package. 

It  is  true  that  the  Senator  has  taken 
this  position  from  the  beginning.  I  only 
point  out  that  it  is  not  the  traditional 
way  for  the  Soiate.  It  operates  under 
rule  XXn.  among  others,  which  used  to 
be  considered  Important  in  the  Senate, 
and  I  still  consider  it  important.  I  would 
personally  not  be  disposed  to  agree  to 
the  Senator  from  Washington's  proposal 
lest  we  put  ourselves  In  a  straltlacket  on 
all  amendments  and  the  final  disposi- 
tion of  the  bin. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  Senator  that,  in  connection  with  the 
treaty  that  was  submitted  to  this  body 
by  the  President  covering  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union  on  antiballlstlc 
missiles,  we  entered  Into  a  unenimous- 
consent  agreement,  and  I  agreed  to  that 
at  the  outset,  and  made  clear  then  that 
I  would  do  the  same  on  the  Interim 
agreement.  So,  speaking  of  precedent, 
there  have  been  many,  and  there  is  the 
one  just  before  this  one  in  which  we 
agreed  to  a  stipulated  time  of  debate 
and  vote  by  unanimous  consent.  That  Is 
not  unusual  in  this  body. 

Certainly,  with  a  ntmiber  of  Senators 
being  away,  I  cannot  agree  to  a  situation 
in  which,  if  I  bring  my  amendment  up. 
a  motion  to  table  can  be  offered  at  any 
time.  I  want  to  cooperate,  and  I  have 
from  the  very  beginning,  as  the  Senate 
knows,  because  I  made  it  clear,  when 
both  of  these  Moscow  accords  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  President,  that  I  would 
agree  to  a  unanimous  consent.  That 
worked  out  well  on  the  ABM  debate,  and 
I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot  apply  that 
same  principle  to  the  interim  agreement. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  Indeed. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  strikes  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  the  crucial 
amendment  which  we  have  to  face  up  to 
is  the  so-called  Jackson  amendment,  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor. 

I  was  wonderliig  If  we  could  not  con- 
sider, as  a  minlpackage,  not  only  that 
the  Mansfield  amendment  be  voted  on  at 
a  time  certain,  but  that  it  be  followed  by 
the  so-called  Jackson  amendment,  to  be 
voted  on  at  a  time  certain,  without  a 
motion  to  lay  the  amendment  aa  the 
table. 
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jjlr  MANSFIELD.  That  would  be 
«areeable  to  me,  if  it  could  be  done. 

Mr  POLBRIGHT.  May  I  inquire  of  the 
Senator  what  about  amendments  to  the 
^ckson  amendment?  Would  they  be 
subject  to  motions  to  table? 

Mr  PASTORE.  Well,  the  agreement 
would  have  to  cover  the  amendments  to 
the  Jackson  amendment. 

Mr.  PUIBRIGHT.  I  would  be  perfectly 
willing  to  vote  on  this  amendment.  As  I 
understand,  the  Jackson  amendment  has 
not  been  offered  yet. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  true,  but  every- 
body knows  he  is  going  to  offer  it. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  Whrai  he  offers  the 
Jackson  amendment,  I  think  we  could 
get  agreements  on  each  one  as  they  are 
offered,  but  there  may  be  some  additional 
ones.  We  do  not  know  what  is  going  to 
happen  either  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment or  on  amendments  to  the  Jackson 
amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  if  amendments 
and  bids  for  agreement  are  to  multiply, 
it  strikes  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
we  are  gotog  to  be  here  until  Christmas. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  agree  that  the 
Senate  rules  provide  for  freedom  of  de- 
bate, and  that  this  business  of  unanimous 
consent  has  grown  up  largely  on  routine 
legislation? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  know,  but  that  is  for 
freedom  of  debate,  not  frustration;  and 
it  is  not  limitJess.  I  mean  there  comes  a 
point  where  the  will  of  the  Senate  has  to 
be  expressed.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
Jackson  amendment  is  going  to  fare,  but 
I  do  know  it  is  a  crucial  amendment,  and 
If  it  is  defeated,  that  is  the  end. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  to  prevail,  I 
do  not  think  any  attempt  to  dilute  it 
would  carry.  If  it  is  the  will  of  the 
Senate  to  accept  the  Jackson  amend- 
ment in  an  unadulterated  form,  I  do  not 
think  any  attempts  to  weaken  it  will  suc- 
ceed, and  the  need  here  is  to  bring 
about  a  decisive  test.  The  Senator  from 
Montana  moved  to  lay  his  own  amend- 
ment on  the  table  in  order  to  exercise 
some  kind  of  a  test.  The  will  of  the 
Senate  has  been  expressed,  and  we  have 
refused  to  lay  it  on  the  table.  Therefore,  it 
is  the  active,  pending  business.  All  I  am 
suggesting  is  that  we  vote  on  the  Mans- 
field amendment,  and  I  shall  vote  for 
it,  and  then,  if  the  Jackson  amendment 
comes  up,  I  shall  vote  for  it,  tod. 

Mr.  FTTLBRIGHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  am  willing  to  vote  on  the 
Mansfield  amendment  immediately,  and 
then  consider  the  Jackson  amendment. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Yes. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Why  does  not  the 
Senate  do  that?  Why  does  the  Senator 
say   now   we   have   got   to   agree   to   a 
limitation  on  all  possible  amendments 
to  the  Jackson  amendment? 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  I  have  a  pretty 

good  idea  Just  what  they  are,  and  the 

Senator  from  Arkansas  knows  what  they 

oyp 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
do  not  proceed  to  vote  on  them. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  point  is,  we  keep 
talking  and  do  not  vote  on  tmything. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  will  stop  talking. 
Let  us  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  there 


is  a  lot  of  sparring  going  on  on  this  bill. 
It  has  been  going  on  for  some  time.  I 
would  hope  that  a  time  would  come 
when  Senators  would  subordinate  their 
personal  feelhigs  and  personal  desires 
and  consider  the  poslUon  in  which  the 
Senate  finds  itself  during  these  particu- 
lar days  covering  the  beginning  of  a 
political  campaign  and  covering  the  mat- 
ters which  confront  us  in  these  weeks 
and  maybe  months  ahead,  keepmg  in 
mind  the  fact  that  this  is  a  presidential 
proposal  which  was  consummated  at 
great  length  by  men  in  whom  we  aU  have 
confidence— I  refer  to  Ambassador 
Smith  and  his  coUeagues,  and  I  certainly 
refer  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  signed  this  in  behalf  of  ail 

of  us.  , 

To  go  on  like  this,  I  do  not  know  where 
it  is  going  to  end,  but  I  would  hope,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  pos- 
sibUlty  at  this  moment  of  achieving  an 
agreemait,  that  the  Chair  would  put  the 
pending  amendment  to  the  Senate  for  a 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  ^Mr. 
Bentsen  ) .  The  quesUon  is  on  agreeing  to 
the   amendment  of   the   Senator  from 

Montana.  _    .^     .    t  <„.* 

Mr    JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana that  I  am  willing  to  sit  down  again 
and  see  if  we  can  find  some  area  of 
agreement  here  much  along  the  lines 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  that  is  to  get  an  agreement 
for  a  time  certain  to  vote  on  the  Mans- 
field amendment  and  my  amendment, 
together  with  the  amendments  thereto. 
I  am  willing,  certainly,  to  make  another 
try  at  it.  But  I  believe  tiiat  we  are  not 
going  down  the  right  road  here  to  bring 
this  to  an  early  and  final  solution  unless 
we   face   up   to   the   main   controversy, 
which  is  the  amendment  that  I  along 
with  some  30  SenatxMS  have  oosponsored. 
I  think  the  sooner  we  face  up  to  that, 
the  sooner  we  can  bring  tliis  to  a  final 
conclusion.  I  am  willing  to  explore,  this 
afternoon,   other   alternatives   to   those 
we  have  discussed  as  a  possible  means  of 
trying  to  resolve  it.  But  I  want  to  again 
emphasise  that  the  unanimous-consent 
approach  has  Just   been  wpUed  to  a 
treaty,   which  is   a  permanent  obUga- 
Uon  imless  terminated  by  either  party, 
and  when  we  apply  unanimous-consent 
procedure  in  that  kind  of  situation,  it 
seems  to  me  ttiat  we  ought  to  at  least 
be  willing  to  treat  the  pending  matter, 
which  is  not  a  treaty,  on  the  basis  of 
some  reality,  and  that  is  that  we  can 
dispose  of  this  matter  very  rapidly  if 
we  reach  a  unanimous  agreement. 

The  facts  are,  I  think,  that  we  have 
the  votes  to  carry  my  amendment.  That 
is  the  reason  for  the  delay.  If  the  parties 
agree  that  ttiey  are  wUllng  to  have  a 
vote,  why  can  we  not  agree  to  it  under 
proper  stipulation,  so  that  Senators, 
many  of  whom,  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  are  in  and  out,  will  know  when 
that  vote  is  going  to  occur?  That  Is  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKKSON.  Without  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  you  cannot  do 
it.  I  am  not  going  to  fall  hito  the  trap  of 
having  someone  make  a  motion  to  table 


without  warning,  and  without  being  able 
to  advise  other  Senators  who  want  to  be 
heard  and  to  vote. 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.   WUl  the   Senator 

yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  go- 
ing back  to  the  SALT  Treaty,  there  were 
no  reservations  or  understandings  of- 
ferred.  It  came  in  clean,  and  It  was  dis- 
posed of  clean.  Therefore,  there  was  no 
need,  really,  for  a  unanimota-conamt 
agrewnent  in  the  sense  that  one  would 
be  desirable  for  the  present  legislation. 

The  Senator  is  against  a  piecemeal 
time  limitation  on  amendments.  He  has 
a  point  of  view,  but  would  he  be  against 
a  vote  on  the  pending  amendmwit  at 
this  time,  without  any  time  limitation 
being  tied  to  it? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  do  not  want  to  agree 
at  this  time 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  asking  for 
a  time  limitation  now.  This  is  just  a 

vote. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No;  as  I  say,  I  do  not 
want  to  agree  on  this  one  amendment 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  I  am  not  asking 
for  an  agreement.  Is  the  Senator  pre- 
pared to  vote  on  this  amendment  at  this 
time  without  any  agreement? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  No.  No;  not  at  this 
time.  I  want  to  see  if  we  can  make  an- 
other try,  to  see  if  we  can  reach  an  agree- 
ment, because  we  need  to  know  what 
amendments  are  going  to  be  offered.  I 
have  an  idea  as  to  some,  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  able  to  be  in  a  position  to 
have  an  understanding  about  when  ttoese 
amendments  are  going  to  be  offered  and 
when  we  are  going  to  get  some  votes. 
Otherwise,  there  will  be  no  order.  If  a 
Senator  does  not  want  to  bring  up  an 
amendment  at  a  given  time  and  there  is 
no  unanimous-consent  agreement,  he  can 
go  on  talking  indefinitely. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes;  but 

Mr.  JACKSON.  And  I  imderstand  the 
problem.  U  is  my  amendment  that  the 
time  is  being  consumed  on.  I  have  been 
ready  from  the  very  first  day.  and  I 
made  It  clear  over  and  over  again 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  Eunendment  has  not  been  of- 
fered. It  has  Just  been  talked  about.  All 
we  are  doing— and  this  includes  all  of 
us— is  tilting  at  windmills.  We  are  getting 
nowhere.  We  might  be  satisfying  our  own 
ego,  our  own  sense  of  well-being,  but  as 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned,  we  are 
not  subordinating  our  personal  desires  to 
what  the  institution  itself  shoiild  be  do- 
ing, and  we  are  all  going  to  pay  for  the 
machinations  which  are  going  on,  and 
nobody  is  going  to  benefit — nobody — but 
all  of  us  will  lose  because  of  It. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  Just  make  one 
final  statement  on  this. 

If  the  vo.e  on  the  ^tansfield  amend- 
ment would  solve  the  problem.  I  would 
agree,  but  it  worold  not  solve  the  proUem. 
Why  delude  the  Senate?  Whom  are  we 
kidding? 

For  some  reason,  the  moment  my 
amendment  was  offered,  it  caused  tha 
pending  business  to  be  set  aside  for  a 
whole  week,  fflnce  when  do  we  get  into  a 
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iltiUktloD  In  thia  body  that,  when  a  Sen- 
ator flffen  u  amendment,  the  pending 
bUBlnesa  la  set  aside  far  a  whole  week? 
These  are  the  facta.  And  a  special  meet- 
ing of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela^ 
tlons  was  held  to  discuss  my  amendment. 
Does  not  a  Senator  have  a  right  to  offer 
amendmenta  to  a  pending  bill?  What  is 
unusual  about  It?  Who  driayed?  Not  the 
Senator  from  Washington.  I  made  It 
clear  right  from  the  beginning,  and  I 
have  tried  my  rery  best  to  work  with  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  to  reach  a  unan- 
Imoos  agreement  to  rote.  In  fjdmess,  I 
think  these  facts  ought  to  be  pointed  out. 
If  the  vote  on  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment would  solve  the  problem  right  now. 
I  would  agree  Immediately.  But  I  am  not 
going  to  indulge  in  fictions  and  try  to 
delude  the  people  of  this  country  that  by 
agreeing  to  vote  on  the  Mansfield 
amendment,  we  have  agreed  to  go  right 
ahead  and  act  on  this  whole  matter.  I 
think  we  have  to  face  up  to  the  real 
issue,  and  the  real  issue  is  our  simple 
amendment  that  stipulates,  in  effect,  that 
In  any  t6Bow-an  agreement  on  strategic 
arms  limitation  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
tt  should  be  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  achieve  equality.  That  Is  the 
issue  before  the  Senate,  and  I  believe 
that  the  sooner  we  face  up  to  that  issue, 
the  sooner  we  will  be  able  to  get  a  flnal 
vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
issue  Is  not  equality.  Everybody  believes 
inequality. 

The  suggestion  was  made  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington 
that  the  word  "oreran"  be  inserted  for 
"equality.'  "Hiat  was  turned  down.  It  is 
equahty  in  specific  Jekto. 

I  do  not  know  what  we  are  trying  to 
seek  when  we  have  enough  TNT  to  this 
coxmtry  and  In  the  worW  to  account  for 
15  tons  appHcaWe  to  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  get  away 
from  this  sparring  and  this  moving  for 
advantage  and  get  down  to  the  bustaess 
which  confronts  the  Senate  and  this 
country,  whk*  Is  far  more  Important 
than  the  business  of  any  todlvldual  Sen- 
ator. The  sooner  we  can  reach  an  ac- 
commodation of  our  divergent  views, 
the  better  off  the  Senate  to  going  to  be. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  will- 
ing to  agree  to  any  kind  of  time  limita- 
tion to  bring  this  matter  to  a  heaid  and 
to  trust  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate  as  a 
whole. 

I  certainly  sm  disappointed,  when  the 
Mansfield  amendment,  so-called,  is 
given  the  prestige  and  the  credibility  it 
has  received  this  afternoon;  because  it 
to  not  that  Important— it  is  Just  an  af- 
firmation, word  for  word,  of  the  second 
declaration  in  the  declaration  of  princi- 
ples Issued  by  the  Prasldmt  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Chairman  of  the  Commu- 
ntot  Party  in  the  Soviet  Union,  a  declara- 
tion to  which  they  afOxed  their  signa- 
tures. It  to  a  simple  statement  of  what 
they  stand  for.  Either  they  b^ieved  in 
what  they  did  or  they  did  not. 

UnfortHnatety,  the  admintotratkm  is 
^y^tTwit  tta  own  language.  It  to  hard  to 
anderakand.  It  to  simple  language  to 
which  the  PrealdeDt  afBzed  hto  signature. 
What  are  they  for?  What  they  did?  Or 


are  they  for  an  amendment  which  they 
say  to  fine,  but  they  do  not  believe  in  its 
interpretation?  The  administration  to 
trying  to  have  it  both  ways.  If  they  have 
ever  got  themselves  In  a  box — and  it  to 
their  own  fault — they  got  themselves  to 
a  box  on  the  Jackson  amendment.  They 
are  for  it,  but  they  are  not  for  its  inter- 
pretation. What  are  they  for?  We  would 
like  to  know. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
support  of  the  position  Just  taken  by  the 
majority  leader,  on  the  first  of  June,  at 
the  Jotot  session,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stated ; 

I  asic  from  this  Cougresa  and  I  ask  from 
the  Nation  the  fullest  scrutiny  of  these  ac- 
cords. I  am  confident  such  examination  will 
underscore  the  truth  of  what  I  told  the  So- 
viet people  on  television  ]\ut  a  few  nights 
mgo,  that  this  Is  an  agreement  In  the  Interest 
of  both  nations. 

What  the  majority  leader  has  said 
about  the  position  of  the  administration 
in  thto  matter  is  of  special  interest.  It 
has  been  my  understanding  they  are  for 
this  amendment.  It  has  also  been  my  un- 
derstandmg  that  they  are  against  it  In 
any  case  an  Interpretation  of  it. 

I  would  present  to  the  Senate  that  this 
extended  discussion  and  delay  Is  putting 
us  an  in  an  increasingly  difflciilt  position 
if  we  are  sincere  in  wanting  to  work  out 
a  meaningful  arms  control  agreement; 
because  pretty  soon  the  leaders  of  the 
Soviet  hardliners  m  that  nation,  com- 
parable to  the  hardliners  in  this  Nation, 
are  going  to  be  able  to  go  to  the  Soviet 
people,  under  their  controlled  system, 
and  say,  "The  President  of  the  United 
States  now  admits  that  when  he  spoke  to 
you  about  the  fairness  of  this  agreement, 
he  was  not  telling  you  the  facts." 

To  me.  it  to  regrettable  indeed  that  we 
are  placing  ourselves  to  such  a  position. 
Mr.   FULBRIGHT.   Mr.  President,   to 
order  at  least  to  clarify  the  air.  I  had 
said  to  prior  debates  that  I  would  move 
to  table  Senator  Jacksoh's  amendment 
I  have  no  desire  to  table  it  if  we  can  get 
to  a  vote  on  the  merits  and  the  opportu- 
nity to  amend  it.  I  can  say  without  any 
reservation  that  I  would  not  move  to 
table    it — certainly    not    without    prior 
notice  and  without  an  agreement.  At  the 
same  time,  I  would  make  no  agreement 
and  I  would  not  make  a  motion  to  table 
it  without  agreeuient  with  the  Senator. 
I  have  said  that  more  or  less  to  the 
same  spirit  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  moved  simply  to  get  some 
action,  to  get  some  ktod  of  test  on  it.  But 
I  would  not  make  a  motion  to  table  the 
Jackson  amendment  without  jH-ior  notice. 
Next,  I  wanted  to  clarify  the  fact  that 
there  to  no  need  for  further  negotiations 
about  a  package  agreement.  If  no  one 
else  wtohes  to  object,  I  shall  object  to  a 
package  agreement;  but  to  that  connec- 
tion, I  would  take  very  limited  time  on 
any  amendment,  tocluding  the  pendtog 
business  or  the  Jackson  amendment. 

The  potot  to  that  the  practice  of  the 
Senate  always  has  been,  prior  to  recent 
times,  to  proceed  under  the  rules  oi  the 
Senate,  without  unanimous  consent.  To 


do  otherwise  was  qtilte  unusual.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  unanimous  eonsent  proce- 
dure on  routine  matters  or  on  matters 
of  lesser  importance  than  thto.  I  con- 
sider this  an  extremely  Important  mat- 
ter. The  Committee  on  Foreign  R^atioos 
voted  unanimously  to  approve  it.  The 
President  and  hto  spokesmen  submitted 
it  to  the  country,  both  In  the  jotot  ses- 
sion and  at  the  White  House,  without 
any  reservatlrnis.  The  House  has  ap- 
proved it  without  any  reservations,  with 
an  overwhelnung  vote — I  thtok  there 
were  only  seven  votes  against  it  to  the 
House  of  Representatives — 328  in  favw 
of  it,  without  any  amendments. 

As  a  Member  of  the  Smate  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Ccxnmittee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  I  am  not  gctog  to  agree  to  put 
the  Senate  to  a  straitjacket  on  these 
votes.  I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  vote 
now,  immediately,  on  this  matter,  and 
within  a  very  brief  time  on  any  amend- 
ments to  the  Jackson  amendment;  but 
I  tostot  upon  ablcfing  by  the  rules  as  I 
think  the  traditions  of  the  Senate  have 
interpreted  them. 

I  submit  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
togton  to  endangering  the  entire  meas- 
ure. Hto  action  raises  very  serious  ques- 
tions as  to  whether  hto  purpose  to  to  kill 
the  agreement  itself  because  to  hto  view 
it  does  not  provide  for  equality.  Of 
course.  I  Join  the  views  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  completely,  that  the 
agreement  does  provide  equality,  ovCTall 
equsdlty.  That  was  the  thrust  of  the 
President's  view  as  he  made  his  views 
known  at  the  Jotot  session  and  through 
Dr.  Klsstager  and  others.  So  I  would 
regret  very  much  if  this  agreement  to 
killed  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not 
gotog  to  8«ree  to  a  package  deal.  It  to 
up  to  the  Senator  from  Waahtogton.  He 
must  take  the  responsibility  of  holdtog 
thto  up,  as  he  has  held  it  up  now,  as  he 
says,  because  he  wants  a  package  deal. 
There  will  be  no  p«M:fcage  deal  em  long  as 
I  am  able  to  stand  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  not  going  to  agree  to  a 
package  deal.  I  want  to  make  that  clear 
so  that  we  do  not  delay  it  any  longer.  It 
to  entirely  up  to  the  SenatOT  from  Wash- 
togton  whether  we  vote  now  on  thto 
amendment  tmd  oa  succeedtog  ones. 

For  my  part,  I  am  unable  to  see  why. 
If  he  has  the  votes  as  he  says  he  has— 
and  I  do  not  disagree,  because  I  do  not 
know — but  if  he  has  them,  the  Mansflfild 
amendment  can  be  disposed  of  before  2 
o'clock,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  he 
wants  us  to  go  stoead  and  allow  xis  to  vote 
on  It.  But  I  am  not  gotog  to  agree  at 
thto  time  to  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the  way 
to  bring  debate  of  thto  ktod  to  a  con- 
clusion, of  course,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  well  knows,  to  to  enter  Into  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  I  must 
say  that  the  bustoess  of  the  Senate  would 
come  to  a  complete  halt  If  we  did  not 
have  unanimous-consent  agreements  at 
each  session  of  Congress.  We  have  a  long 
series  of  thwn.  I  see  no  reason  to  the 
worid  why,  if  they  want  to  vote  on  it, 
we  cannot  agree  to  vote  at  a  spedflc 
time. 

I  potot  out  to  thto  whole  business— i 
cannot  find  out  how  many  amendments 
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to  my  amandment  thare  rsalljr  are— that 

Za  reMonabl.  vn^aa  would  wajat  ^ 
Sar  into  aaagi—nnnt  and  understand 

^SSi^acm  amandmanta  will  take  xdaoa 
ittat  aanators  can  be  here  at  thiU  tixna. 
lam  amased  It  would  be  said  that  the 
.».>ntm««ia-cooaBnt  process  has  not  been 
uMd  in  cfwinfi^""  wWi  Important  legls- 
i^H^  We  do  it  at  every  sessJnn  of  Con- 
SsTl  am  ready  and  willing  to  oooperate 
!rttli  the  iffff^'^hip  to  expediting  this 
natter  as  I  have  fn»n  the  outset  when 
«e  brought  up  the  ABM  tro^y-  .  _ 

one  other  word,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
ua  not  soing  to  get  toto  the  «ubstant« 
of  thto  debate  at  thia  moment— I  will 
Dave  some  lemarks  to  make  to  Just  a 
mament— but  there  seems  to  be  the  im- 
DiMslon  gotog  aroimd  that  we  are  trying 
to  modify  or  change  what  was  agreed  to 
in  MbBCOW.  That  to  not  what  to  before  the 
atnate.  What  to  before  the  Seiate  to  an 
^Eort  on  the  part  of  the  Junior  Senator 
ffoin  Washington  to  implement  the  Ful- 
hrigbt  doctrine.  Senators  will  recall  that 
the  Pulbright  doctrine  suggested  that  the 
Snate  give  Its  advice— and  not  Just  its 
ooDsuit— on  these  matters,  and  that  not 
all  policy  be  made  downtown.  Tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  to  trying  to  Imple- 
ment the  Pulbright  doctrine. 

All  we  are  dg<"g  here,  Mr.  President, 
to  offering  an  amendment  that  suggests 
oertato  policy  guidelines  that  represait 
the  views  of  the  body  that  will  have  to 
pan  on  the  follow-on  treaty. 
What  to  wrong  with  that? 
The  objective  to  to  achieve  strategic 
parity  or  equality  to  the  follow-on  treaty. 
That  to  the  timist  al  our  amendment. 
Ws  are  not  trying  to  modify  the  toterlm 
agieenoit.  Our  amendment  to  not  a 
modification  of  the  interim  agreement. 
Some  people  have  sown  confusion  on 
thia  potot.  Tbe  administration  itself  has 
i^miim  it  clear  tbey  would  never  have 
agreed  to  tbs  toterlm  agreament  as  a 
final  treaty  because  U  provides  for  a  sub- 
atanttal  disparity  of  forcee  vis-a-vto  ours 
sod  the  Soviet  IThion's^ 

The  irikoto  objecttva  ot  our  amendment 
to  to  provide  for  advice  by  the  Smate 
nlattng  to  nscotiations  of  tlia  follow-on 
tnaty  on  strategic  offsoaive  forces.  I  shall 
aoaaX.  to  a  moment  on  that  to  some  de- 
tail 

I  would  point  out  further.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  there  to  a  great  opportunity 
hsie  for  the  Soviets  to  roU  baok  their 
strategic  foroee.  We  hear  so  much  talk 
about  how  to  save  money.  Of  course  vs 
all  want  to  do  ttiai  to  defense.  But,  would 
It  not  bo  wonderful  and  sensible  If  the 
Soviet  Union  would  announce  that  it  will 
cut  back  its  forces.  Ua  ICBM  forces  tram 
1,618  land-based  to  1,000,  and  thai  they 
will  hold  their  submarine  building  pro- 
gram to  42,  where  it  to  ci^t  now,  one 
ahead  of  ours?  ,.     _,. 

We  cut  back  oiu:  ABM  missile  sites 
fnun  four  to  two.  and  our  negotiators 
knew  full  well  that  It  would  end  up  being 
Just  fmn    and  tiia  confersas  in  conneo 


tlon  with  tbe  ttP'^^t  procurement  bm 
have  already  set  tbat  at  one. 

Mr.  AnCBH.  Ifr.  President,  will  the 
aa.»a^r».  {nan  Waabington  yield  for  one 
or  two  quaations? 

Mr.  iMXaom.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKSIff.  May  I  ask  the  dtotto- 


guiahed  Senator  from  Washington 
whettiec  he  to  onKiaed  to  tiie  posttton  of 
t2ia  Prealdoit  in  regard  to  the  Urta^ 
acieunent  as  stated  on  June  Ifi  of  ttda 
year? 

Mr.  JACKBPy.  Well 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  he  opposed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Prsaldant?  ^^ 
Mr.  JACKSGH.  On  June  16  the  Presi- 
dent apoke  at  some  length  about  the 
Moscow  accords.  Nothing  he  said  then 
detracta  from  the  need  for  my  BBomd- 
ment.  which,  I  might  add.  the  White 
House  supports. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  he  (q>poses  the  posi- 
tion taken  by  the  Presidait  on  June  15  of 

thto  year , . 

Mr.  JACKSON.  That  to  not  what  I  said- 
Mr.  AIKEN  (continuing).  And  which 
would  be  approved  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  hy  the  Mb"''<**''*  amendmimL 

Mr  JACKSON.  As  the  Senator  knows. 
I  voted  for  the  AHM  treaty.  I  did  not 
connir  and  I  do  not  coicur  to  thto  to- 
terlm agreement  without  some  under- 
standing as  to  what  the  policy  of  the 
government  will  be  to  connection  with 
the  nsgotiatlona  for  a  follow-on  treaty 
that  to  to  take  place  pursuant  to  thto 

interim  agreement        ^     „      ^      , 

Mr  AIKEN.  Then  the  Senator  from 
Washington  to  opposed  to  the  position 
IbKi*"  by  the  Prssldent  on  June  15? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  hope  to  be  able  to 
support  the  toterlm  agreement,  with  the 
Jacksm  B"««"Hm«mt  I  think  there  are 
many  other  Senators  who  feel  the  same 

Ur.  AIKKN.  Would  approval  of  the 
Mansfield  amendmrait  nuUlfy  the  Jack- 
son amendment  If  that  were  also  approv- 
ed later?  Would  that  not  solve  the  prob- 
lem so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton to  coocemed?  _  ,  ^ 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Mansfield  amend- 
ment to  not  related  at  all  to  my  amend- 

naent.  ^  _,  . 

Mr.  AIKEN.  But  the  affliator*s  amend- 
ment to  not  befoxe  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Of  oourse  not.  I  was 
not  bom  yeeterday.  I  am  not  offMtag 
an  amendmant  at  thto  time  since,  with- 
out a  unanimous  agzeanent,  a  motion 
to  table  oould  be  offered  at  any  time  at 
any  hour.  I  want  to  get  an  agreemmt 
here  so  that  we  can  vote  under  orderly 
procedures.  ^^     „ 

Mr.  AIKEN.  In  iwoslng  the  Mans- 
field amendmoit,  one  has  to  ofvoae  tiie 
posiaon  of  the  Preaidant  as  stated  aftsr 
the  tzeaty  and  the  Interim  Agrennant 
had  been  nignf* 

tix.  JACKBOVt.  I  do  not  believe  that 
follows,  lii  fact,  the  White  House  has 
endorsed  my  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Then  is  no  other  inter- 
pretation in  tlia  minds  of  the  peepla  of 
thia  eountiv.  One  eUtaer  appnovas  tbe 
poaitian  (rf  the  Fveatdent  or  he  does  not. 
FenonaUy.  I  think  that  the  President 
has  doM  evarythlnc  ^irttUn  his  power  to 
bring  war  to  an  end  and  reatose  peace 
to  thto  world.  But  what  to  going  on  here 
ia  oonvindng  TT*f«»""«  of  people  to  thto 
country  that  he  to  not  doing  that.  I  be- 
Ueva  that  ha  to.  But  tbocs  are  so  many 
others  that  ate  using  thto  almost  farcical 
situation  hen  in  the  Senate  to  say  that 
he  did  not  mean  it  at  alL 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President 


Mr  AIKEN.  The  attitude  of  .the  Sena- 
tor from  Waddnston  in  (mpoainK  the 
President  id^'es  greater  credoioe  to  that 

belief. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  not  opposing  the 
PreaidflnL  Let  me  comment  on  same- 
thing  that  to  very  clear  to  the  American 
people.  I  hope  the  Senator  win  stay  <m 
the  floor  Just  for  a  moment.  I  bdleve 
ttxat  tl'B  American  people— and  ttie 
great  majority.  I  think,  of  the  Mfembars 
of  thia  body — understand  the  dajiecttve 
of  trying  to  achieve  strategic  partly  with 
the  Soviet  union.  "Diat  to  what  my 
amendment  suggests  as  a  matter  of  poli- 
cy, aiui  my  amendment  to  supported  by 
the  White  Bbuae. 

How  In  the  world  can  a  Senator  go 
to  hto  conatituflnts  and  say,  "Well.  I 
voted  against  the  amendment  that  had 
as  its  objective  a  negotiation  to  achieve 
parity  and  equality  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  strategic  arms"? 

Parity  to  what  our  pcdlttcians  on  lx>th 
slda  of  the  pbUttcal  aide  to  thto  country 
have  been  in«'«*»"g  upon  for  years — aa 
a  minimum. 

I  am  suggvtlng  that  if  the  Senate 
adopts  the  barfN"**  agreentent  that 
to  btfore  ns  wUhoot  aome  policy  state- 
ment to  make  it  clear  that  we  want  to 
achieve  strategic  equalUy  to  the  ongo- 
ing nflgfftJB**™'*  it  can  only  reault  to 
trouble. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Sffiiatar  will  yldd.  he  has  nuule  the  aa- 
aertion  that  that  to  what  the  politicians 
on  both  atdas  are  to  favor  of.  what  the 
Bmator  to  advoeating.  I  think  that  tlie 
Senator  to  oaaxeet  The  polUieiana  are. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  will  let  each  Senator 
dedde  that  auaation. 

Ur.  AIKSN.  ICr.  Preaidant,  the  Ameri- 
can peosde  ham  bean  told  repeatedly 
that  we  have  not  only  aoualUy  with  the 
Russians  to  thto  flaid,  but  that  wa  have 
aupeiioilty  In  many  flaUto. 

Mr.  JACKBOlff.  Wa  are  talking  about 
the  future.  Aa  the  Sanafm-  knows,  my 
amendment  to  »  poiiay  atatemant  rriattve 

to  strstaslo  arms  nagotiatinns  that  will 
get  underway  thto  CaU. 

Mr.  TOWEEL  Mt.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWEB.  Ut.  Preaidant,  doee  the 
Senator  from  Washington  agree  that 
givan  their  preaant  momentimi  to  ad- 
vaiudng  ttulr  military  taehnolagy,  both 
quaUtattveiy  and  quaatttaHvaly.  and 
givfn  our  currant  lack  of  moauntam,  tiie 
Sovlata  would,  to  the  abaanoa  <rf^» 
aqutfeabla  iim  eaniiwit  to  a  abort  period  ox 
time  aobiawa  or  eaoeed  superiuilty? 

Mk-.  JACKSDH.  I  do  not  think  there  to 
any  doubt  aheut  that.  Tblm  to  what  ttM 
arsununt  to  all  about.  Aur  the  Ufa  o<  me, 
I  cannot  undaratand  how  tha  Sanate 
^vould  deny  thto  Nation  a  poiky  goidaltoe 

which  stiriilntr-  to  our  SALT  IX  naao- 
tiatoistbat  «Acn  they  praoaad  tonM^ 
with  tt>»  niiaelena  in  riiaieTa  to  October. 
next  oMnth.  itahall  be  their  objeetive  to 
adhov.  for  oflensive  drategio  waapona, 
to  the  prinoiple  of  eqaaltty  that  obtains 
to  the  ABM  treaty.  What  to  the  world  to 
wrong  with  that? 

I  know  at  tiw  other  Ml*auwBBa  aepi- 
m«it»  tliat  are  brourtitup— *at^»ha»a 
a  lot  of  warheads  to  Europe.  Thoae  war- 
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heads  are  under  the  enormous  nuclear 
threat  posed  by  comparable  Soviet  forces, 
and  those  comparable  forces  cannot  oe 
ignored. 

The  Senator  has  talked  about  a  situa- 
tion where  we  are  not  trying  to  compare 
apples  and  oranges,  but  are  trying  to 
compare  oranges  and  oranges — and  that 
Is,  their  ICBM's  with  our  ICBM's  and 
their  land-based  forces  with  our  land- 
based  forces.  And  I  think  our  amend- 
ment is  a  reasonable  proposal  for  the 
Senate  to  adopt  as  a  gxiidellne  for  our 
negotiators. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  jield  further,  does  the  Sen- 
ator believe  that  If  the  Soviet  Union  could 
achieve  or  did  achieve  absolute  superior- 
ity and  If  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  in 
a  position  of  inferiority,  they  would  not 
be  somewhat  more  reluctant  to  negotiate 
an  agreement  on  trade  tariffs? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
And  not  only  would  that  be  true,  but  I 
would  say  that  Soviet  strategic  superior- 
ity would  be  the  most  destabilizing  devel- 
opment that  could  take  place  on  this 
planet.  The  rlsktaklng  that  Moscow 
would  engage  in  and  the  adventurism 
that  the  Soviets  are  prone  to  undertake 
from  time  to  time  would  Increase  many- 
fold.  And  the  increasing  effects  on  the 
problems  of  world  diplomacy  would  be 
enormous — if  the  Soviets  achieved  supe- 
riority. I  do  not  think  there  Is  any  doubt 
whatever  of  that.  It  is  the  political  im- 
plications that  could  be  the  most  serious. 
There  has  been  a  tendency,  I  think,  to 
interpret  the  relative  strategic  posture 
of  the  two  countries  in  terms  of  a  nuclear 
race.  I  think  Soviet  strategic  superiority 
would  have  its  greatest  impact  on  the 
diplomatic  and  political  situation  and 
the  future  chances  of  individual  liberty. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  not  it  sometimes 
appear  that  we  profess  too  much  our  in- 
nocence of  any  desire  to  engage  in  mili- 
tary confrontation?  Docs  not  the  histori- 
cal record  show  that  the  United  States 
has  always  acted  with  vigorous  restraint? 
In  the  period  since  World  War  n.  we 
cotild  have  at  one  time  or  another  fought 
a  preemptive  war  and  won  it  and  won  it 
decisively.  We  have  been  provoked  many 
times. 

Does  the  Cenator  think  that  the  United 
States  actually  chooses  war  as  a  matter 
of  policy  and  that  the  United  States 
would  try  to  impose  its  will  on  the  rest  of 
the  world  because  of  the  superiority  of 
our  military  establishment?  I  do  not 
think  that  anyone  believes  that  Is  so. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  carmot  believe  it.  No 
other  country  In  the  history  of  the  world 
had  available  to  it  the  destructive  ca- 
paUllty  that  was  a  monopoly  and  that 
was  held  by  the  United  States.  We  then 
exercised  a  great  degree  of  restraint  in 
the  poet-World  War  II  period. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  1948, 
for  example,  when  we  were  severely  pro- 
voked and  when  It  was  apparent  that  the 
Soviets  were  treating  our  post-war  agree- 
ment as  a  scrap  of  paper  and  backing  up 
their  actions  with  a  blatant  show  of 
force,  did  we  not  show  great  restraint? 
We  could  have  Indeed  fought  a  preemp- 
tive war  and  won  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. In  1948  the  Soviet  Union  took  over 


Czechoslovakia  by  a  show  of  military 
force  and  directed  the  subversion  from 
within.  We  had  a  nuclear  monopoly  at 
that  time.  At  that  time  the  Soviet  Union 
did  not  have  any  nuclear  weapons.  It 
was  not  until  August  or  September  of 
1949  that  they  were  able  to  achieve  their 
first  nuclear  capability. 

In  Korea  and  in  other  situations  we 
could  have.  If  we  had  made  it  a  matter 
of  national  policy,  reserved  the  right  to 
use  nuclear  force.  However,  we  made  it 
very  clear  that  we  would  not  do  so.  Not 
only  that,  but  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  as  the  Senator  will  recall,  we  offered 
the  Acheson-Lllienthal  proposal  involv- 
ing on  our  part  a  turning  over  of  the 
nuclear  arms  to  an  International  body 
under  the  U.N..  and  the  Soviet  Union 
vetoed  that  proposal. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  absolutely 
correct.  That  would  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  Soviet  Union  does  not  have  any 
fear  of  the  United  States  being  an  ag- 
gressor nation  that  chooses  to  u.se  war 
as  a  national  policy. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  Soviet  Union 
does  want  national  superiority  for  one 
reason,  and  that  is  so  that  it  can  impose 
its  will  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Some  people  say.  "What  difference 
does  it  make  if  the  Soviet  Union  has 
superiority?"  I  think  it  makes  this  dif- 
ference. If  they  are  superior,  it  is  un- 
likely that  we  will  ever  fight  a  war. 
However,  what  is  Ukely  is  that  they  will 
be  able  to  achieve  their  goals  through 
their  nuclear  force. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Nuclear  blackmail. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
nuclear  blackmail. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Ballistic  blackmail. 
Some  people  have  warned  about  that.  I 
warned  about  it  in  a  speech  in  1956. 

The  tendency  has  been  to  treat  stra- 
tegic arms  as  an  action -reaction  type 
of  thing,  particularly  in  terms  of  a  nu- 
clear war.  Too  many  people  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  diplomatic  and  foreign 
policy  implications  of  this  power  in  the 
hands  of  the  Soviet  Union  that  we  have 
to  be  thinking  about,  and  how  they  will 
be  using  that  power  to  achieve  their  for- 
eign policy  objectives  without  fighting  a 
war,  so  to  speak.  I  believe  that  is  what 
the  Senator  is  referring  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  is  correct.  I 
concur.  Does  it  not  follow  that  we  must 
then  necessarily  negotiate  from  a  posi- 
tion of  present  military  strength  if  we 
are  to  achieve  a  limitation  of  strategic 
arms  that  will  continue  to  lead  the  people 
of  the  world  to  feel  reasonably  sure  in 
their  aspirations  toward  self-determina- 
tion. 

Does  it  not  occur  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  that  actually  the  adoption 
of  his  amendment  would  strengthen  the 
hand  of  the  President  in  these  negotia- 
tions and  actually  perhaps  result  in  a 
better  agreement  In  the  final  analysis 
than  if  we  failed  to  serve  notice  that  we 
will  not  accept  inferiority?  It  occurs  to 
me  they  would  be  much  more  willing  to 
negotiate  and  that  it  would  strengthen 
the  hand  of  the  President. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  The  objective  we  all  seek 
is  to  bring  about  a  stabilization  of  forces 
in  the  world  so  there  will  be  less  of  a 


threat  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  Second* 
ly,  in  time  there  can  actually  be  a  redac- 
tion of  the  money  that  has  to  be  spent 
on  all  sides  in  coruiection  with  the  arma- 
ment program  of  the  countries  that  are 
involved.  This  Is  what  we  are  trying 
to  do. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  T  would  like  to 
see  the  Soviet  Union  follow  the  example 
we  set  when  we  rolled  back  on  our  ABM 
forces.  We  had  four  sites  authorized,  we 
cut  back  and  agreed  to  two  in  the  ABM 
treaty — which  in  effect  was  really  one, 
and  the  Soviets  did  no  cutting  back. 

There  is  the  greatest  opportunity  now 
that  I  have  ever  exiperienced  in  my  life- 
time, with  the  two  nations  going  to  Gen- 
eva, for  the  Russians  to  agree  to  cut  back 
their  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
forces,  land  based  and  sea  based,  to  a 
point  of  equality  or  parity  with  the 
United  States.  This  would  save  money  for 
the  Soviet  Union  and  it  would  save  money 
for  the  United  States.  If  we  want  to  make 
headway,  as  we  all  do,  in  trying  to  limit 
and  control  arms,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment I  will  offer  at  the  appropriate  time 
will  help  our  Government  achieve  that 
objective.  This  is  the  kind  of  objective  we 
all  seek  in  order  to  bring  about  the  kind 
of  stabilization  we  want  for  all  mankind 
in  this  troubled  world. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  completely  concur  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator.  This  is  ex- 
tremely constructive  and  I  believe  it  is 
necessary.  I  hope  that  at  such  time  as 
the  Senator  offers  the  amendment  the 
Senate  will  adopt  it. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  brief  in  my 
remarks  today  as  the  Senate  continues 
its  consideration  of  the  interim  agree- 
ment on  strategic  offensive  weapons.  I 
have  already  spoken  several  times  on 
this  important  matter  and  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  as  the  debate  progresses 
and  as  the  arguments  of  those  who  op- 
pose my  effort  to  offer  guidance  for  fu- 
ture SALT  negotiations  are  brought 
before  us.  Today  I  wish  to  dwell  for  a 
moment  on  my  belief  that  the  ad(«)tion 
of  my  amendment  to  the  SALT  authoriz- 
ing resolution  could  be  a  great  step  to- 
ward a  winding  down  of  United  States- 
Soviet  strategic  arms  competition  and 
toward  the  achievement  erf  a  stable 
strategic  balance. 

Let  me  say,  first,  that  I  share  the  view 
of  the  administration  and.  I  believe,  a 
majority  of  the  Senate,  that  the  interim 
agreement  is  not  the  basis  for  and  is 
unacceptable  as  a  permanent  treaty. 
Such  a  treaty  must  provide  for  United 
States-Soviet  equality.  The  present  U.S. 
ad\'antage  in  strateijic  weapons  tech- 
nology, which  now  offsets  Soviet  numeri- 
cal superiority,  cannot  be  assxurd  in  a 
long  term  treaty.  What  may  be  a  toler- 
able basis  for  an  interim  agreement, 
therefore,  would  be  intolerable  as  the 
basis  for  a  treaty.  It  is  for  this  reascm 
that  I  have  sought,  along  with  30  of  my 
colleagues,  an  amendment  that  would 
place  the  Senate  on  record  in  suwxjrt  of 
a  future  SALT  agreement  that  adheres, 
for  offensive  weapons,  to  tlie  principle 
of  equality  that  obtains  In  ttie  agree- 
ment signed  in  Moscow  on  defensive 
weapcms. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
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„„„-,,,  tX  the  ooottaulng  refusal  ot  the 
^Zv^  erttlcs  of  VB.  strategic  weapooa 
Zaeattaatnt  and  deployment  progrwns 
totain  with  me  In  calling  upon  the  So- 
J^r^iMi  to  reverse  its  weapons  build- 
^  and  ooobent  itself  with  equality  with 
Uie  United  SUtes  in  strategic  offensive 
weapons. 

Senators  opposing  onr  amendment 
have  often  called  for  restraint  in  strate- 
gic weapons  programs,  urging  that  we 
"take  risks  lor  peace."  I  would  like  to 
Ijear  thoee  same  Seiators  urge  the  Soviet 
Oaion  to  refrain,  for  example,  from  pro- 
ceeding beyond  tlM  42  nnciear  subma- 
rines they  now  have  either  operational 
or  under  construction. 

Mr  President,  the  Soviets  are  permitted 
but  certainly  not  obligated  to  build 
62  nuclear  submarines  of  the  Polaris 
type  UT'*^  the  interim  agreement.  The 
united  States,  as  Senators  know.  Is  lim- 
ited to  44  such  boats  although,  in  reality, 
«e  win  have  only  41  during  the  life  time 
of  the  5-year  interim  agreement.  I  find 
this  disparity  disquieting  as  I  have  said 
before  and  I  would  very  much  like  to  see 
it  narrowed.  I  am  cerUin  that  many  Sen- 
ators share  my  view  on  this  point. 

Why.  then,  should  the  Soviet  Union  not 
stop  buUding  submarines  at  their  current 
ijTCl— which  la  reliaWy  reported  by  our 
intelligence  sources  to  be  42  Y-class  sub- 
marines? Alternatively,  why  should  the 
Soviet  Union  not  halt  its  construction 
program  after  it  places  its  44th  Y-class 
submarine  under  construction  thereby 
liHiiting  itseif  to  the  number  to  which 
we.  on  an  interim  basis,  are  limited? 
Ether  formula,  in  my  view,  would  be 
very  much  preferable  to  the  further  ex- 
pansion of  Soviet  submarine  forces  be- 
yond 42  to.  In  the  extreme,  as  many  as  62 
submarines.  Surely  all  Senators  can  agree 
that  it  would  be  a  most  desirable  result  of 
the  follow -on  SALT  negotiations  if  some 
fonuula  along  these  lines  cotild  be  ar- 
ranged. I  propose  that  a  leveling  on  the 
basis  of  equality  such  as  this  should  be 
the  central  objective  of  the  SALT  n  de- 
liberations when  they  resume  later  this 
«i|t.^tmn  And  I  have  offered  my  amend- 
ment advising  the  President  that  he 
ought  to  seek  such  a  treaty  to  enable  the 
U5.  S«iate,  which  must  ratify  any  treaty 
to  energe  from  these  continuing  talks,  to 
express  itself  along  these  lines  in  advance 
of  the  negotiations. 

Of  course,  the  sort  of  eventual  subma- 
rine balance  outlined  here  is  merely  one 
example  of  the  way  in  which  I  believe 
iipi^.  the  principle  of  equality  can  con- 
tribute to  a  reversal  of  the  trend  of  the 
last  several  years  in  which  we  have  seen 
the  unrelenting  growth  of  Soviet  strategic 
forces.  Such  a  result  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  security  of  our  own  nuclear 
deterrent,  possibly  enabling  the  United 
States  to  avoid  future  strategic  programs 
that  might  otherwise  be  required  to  meet 
oar  strategic  objecth-es. 

One  could  easily  multiply  the  examples 
of  the  stabilizing  effects  of  the  equality 
principle.  Under  the  limits  agreed  to  on 
an  interim  basis  and  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Soviflis  have  an  advantage  in 
missile  thrav  weight  that,  while  already 
vety  larse.  is  mhitek  to  still  further  in- 
iTf  Mil  Ai  tUncs  DOW  star  1.  the  overall 
Soviet   Intareontlnental    missite    throw 


weicht  is  appraximately  four  times  oor 
own  Now,  as  many  Senators  know,  the 
ovcnU  throw  wei«ht  oC  anatkm's  minOe 
forae  detamtoeB.  In  tha  final  ansktysia. 
the  nature  and  sin  of  the  attack  that 
it  f^"  dettTor.  A«^»^"*^^r  that  teefanology 
tends  to  equalize  out  ki  the  kng  nm — 
and  it  always  has  in  the  past — it  is  gen- 
erally true  that  the  greater  the  throw 
weight,  the  greater  the  capability  of  the 
force  and  the  greater  the  number  of 
warheads  that  can  be  deUvered  by  it.  It 
is,  by  the  way,  because  of  these  considera- 
tions that  we  cannot  aasume  that  the 
central  U.S.  advantage  in  the  present 
strategic  situation — our  superior  number 
of  warheads — ^would  continue,  under  any 
kmg-term  SALT  n  treaty,  to  offset  the 
considerable  Soviet  throw  weight  ad- 
vantage. 

Part  of  this  enormotis  Soviet  throw 
weight  advantage  is  made  up  of  their 
older,  Uquid-fueled  88-7  and  SS-8 
ICBM's.  Would  it  be  iBU-easanatde  to  pro- 
pose that,  as  part  of  a  SALT  U  agree- 
ment, the  Soviets  dismantle  these  weap- 
ons and  thereby  bring  their  ICBM  throw 
weight  down— and  closer  to  our  own? 
This  would  be  a  move  in  the  direction  of 
fairness.  And  it  would  be  a  move  in  the 
direction  of  slowing  the  arms  buildup  by 
beginning  to  narrow  the  now  considerable 
disparity  between  the  larger  Soviet  force 
and  our  own  smaller  one. 

There  is  an  added  reason  why  the  dis- 
mantling of  the  Soviet  88-7  and  SS-8 
mlssUes  would  be  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
recUon.  These  weapons  are  obsolete.  The 
United  States,  which  once  possessed  a 
aibstantial  force  of  equival«it  weapons. 
abandoned  them  long  ago.  Senators 
doubtless  recall  the  Atias  and  Titan  I 
mlssflee  that  used  to  be  a  significant  part 
of  the  U.S.  Inventory.  Under  the  interim 
agreement  the  Soviets  are  permitted  to 
exchange  the  obsolete  SS-7  and  SS-8 
missiles  for  new  submarine  launched 
missiles  on  a  one-for-one  basis.  But  the 
United  States,  wliich  haa  ahready  retired 
its  equivalent  Atlas  and  Titan  I  missfles, 
is  granted  no  such  trade-in  prirDege.  So 
the  dismantling  of  the  88-7  and  SS-8 
missiles,  of  which  there  are  over  200. 
would  be  a  move  in  the  du-ection  of 
equality  in  terms  both  of  throw  weight 
and  the  trade-in  provisions  of  the  in- 
terim agreement. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  the  Soviets  pres- 
ently have  under  development  new 
ICBM's  which,  in  the  view  of  our  experts. 
would  enable  them  to  Increase  still  fur- 
ther their  missile  throw  weight  without 
going  beyond  the  l.«18  ICBM's  permitted 
under  the  interim  agreement,  "nie  actual 
deployment  of  these  new  weapotB  would 
widen  rather  than  narrow  the  cur- 
rent disparity  by  Increasing  the  present 
four  to  one  Soviet  advantage  still  fur- 
ther. Should  we  not  propoae,  as  the  basis 
for  a  SALT  H  agreement,  that  the  overall 
effect  should  be  a  narrowing  of  the  gap 
between  our  respective  forces?  If  the  So- 
viets are  Intent  on  deploying  new  and 
bigger  missiles,  should  there  not  be,  as  a 
basis  for  SALT  n.  some  compensating  re- 
ductions in  other  Soviet  systems  so  that 
we  move  closer  to,  rather  than  further 
from.  United  SUtes-Soviet  equaUty?  Or 
better  yet,  perhaos  they  can  he  persuaded 
to  refrain  frran  deploying  bigger  missiles 


in  the  first  place.  Surdy  such  a  result 

would  increase  our  security  and  enable  us 
both  to  forego  new  •tratedc  programs 
and  make  it  possible  for  both  coantries 
to  have  mot*  funds  available  for  lmi>or- 

tant  domestic  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  pointed  out  earlier  that 
the  Soviets  are  free  but  not  ohT1gHt<>fl  to 
buUd  the  fuU  complement  ot  O  subma- 
rines, and  I  augge^ed  that  the  principle 
of  equality  in  my  amendment  points  to 
the  wisdom  of  thetr  stoiJiTliig  with  a 
smaller  number.  As  Senators  know,  un- 
der the  ABM  treaty  the  United  States  is 
free  but  not  obligated  to  build  a  miasUe- 
defense  site  around  Washington.  D.C. 
We  have,  for  good  reasona,  elected  not 
to  exercise  our  right  and  option  to  de- 
ploy an  ABM  to  defend  our  capital.  I 
would  lu-ge  that  the  Soviets  consider  the 
wisdom  of  likewise  i^ralidng  from  ex- 
ercising their  option  with  resiwct  to  de- 
pilosai«  a^^iti'TTvai  nuclear  suhmarines. 
Mr.  President,  the  world  would  be  very 
much  safer  If  SALT  II  were  to  result  in 
an  agreement  which,  because  it  was  based 
on  the  principle  of  equality,  brought 
Soviet  force  levels  into  line  with  our  own. 
Costly  arms  programs  could  be  obviated. 
The  foimdation  would  be  laid  for  reduc- 
tions on  both  sides  leading  to  smaUer 
and  more  sectire  strategic  forces  requir- 
ing lower  budgets  and  reducing  present 
uncertainties. 

Now.  some  Senators  might  argue  that 
the  Soviets  would  never  agree  to  a  SALT 
n  treaty  b€ised  on  the  principle  of  equal- 
ity agreed  to  in  the  ABM  treaty.  Such  a 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  Sovtets  would 
be  regrettable  and,  let  me  add.  It  would 
be  indefensible.  The  United  States  can- 
not and  should  not  be  fwced  to  accept  a 
SALT  treaty  on  oftfenslve  weapons  that 
departs  from  that  principle. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  with  me  and  the  other  cosponsors  In 
supporting  an  amendment  that  could 
lead  to  a  taming  around  of  the  strategic 
bund-up  that  has,  with  Intensity  increas- 
ing since  196S,  threatened  to  upset  the 
strategic  balance.  Many  of  my  colleagues 
have  frequently  come  to  this  Senate 
chamt)er  to  tirge,  to  argue,  to  Implore  the 
United  States  not  to  develop  or  deploy 
strategic  weapons.  Where  are  they  now 
when  the  subject  is  to  get  the  Soviets  to 
reduce  their  sti^tegle  forces  to  achieve 
an  equalization  and  a  stsbfllTaflon  that 
would  serve  the  cause  of  peace?  If  ever 
there  was  a  time  for  the  Senate  to  advise 
both  the  President  and  the  Presidium, 
this  is  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
win  call  the  roll. 

The  l«1slattve  clert:  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent  that  the 
orcter  for  the  quorum  can  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Bcpre- 
senUtives  by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annouooed  that  the  Boose 

had  passed  the  loUowlnc  biUs,  te  whl^ 
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it  rwiueeted  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate: 

H.B.  5418.  An  »ct  for  th«  relief  cA  Oesle  Em- 
mons knd  otben; 

HJl.  64«7.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
J.  8e»borg; 

HJl.  11047.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Don- 
ald W.  Wotrlng: 

H.R.  11629.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Cpl. 
Bobby  R.  Mulllns; 

HR.  11«31.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Olbbone: 

HJl.  11814.  An  act  for  the  relief  <rf  Claude 
V  Alcorn  and  31  others; 

H.R.  laOBQ.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sara 
B.  Oarner; 

HJl.  13903.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne 
M   Sack;  and 

HR.  15688  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L.  KrzyzanowBkl. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlclsur: 

HR.  5416.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ossle 
Emmons  and  others; 

HR.  8487.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Harold 
J.  Seaborf ; 

HJl.  1 1047.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
W.  Wotrlng: 

HR.  11629  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Cpl. 
Bobby  R.  Mulllns; 

H.R.  11631.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Robert 
Olbbons; 

HR.  11814.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Claude 
V.  Alcorn  and  31  others; 

HJl.  13099.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sara 
B.  Gamer; 

HJl.  13903.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Anne 
N.  Sack;  and 

HR.  15865.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Richard 
L.  Krzyzanowskl. 


REVENtJE  SHARING  ACT  OF  1972 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  HJl.  14370,  the 
Revenue  Sharing  Act,  be  laid  before  the 
Senate  suid  made  the  pending  business, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  agree- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows : 

A  bUl  (H.R.  14370)  to  provide  payments 
to  localities  for  high-prlorlty  expenditures, 
to  encourage  the  States  to  supplement  their 
revenue  sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal 
collection  of  State  Individual  Income  taxes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  those  of  us 
in  favor  of  the  measure  have  explained 
the  bill  to  the  extent  we  think  is  appro- 
priate at  this  time.  We  hope  that  any 
Senators  who  desire  to  offer  amend- 
ments would  confine  themselves  to 
amendments  germane  to  the  bUl.  that 
they  would  offer  their  amendments  or  at 
least  explain  them,  and  offer  the  Senate 
an  opportunity  to  vote  on  them. 

Those  of  us  in  favor  of  the  bill  brought 
it  to  the  Senate  before  the  recess.  We  ex- 
plained the  committee's  position,  on  be- 
half of  both  the  Democrats  and  the  Re- 
publicans on  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
We  were  ready  to  vote  and  to  debate 
amendments  yesterday;  we  had  none  of 
6vtT  own  to  offer.  The  leadership  twice 
Wgested  the  absence  of  a  quorum  to 


prevent  the  bUl   from  going   to   third 
reading. 

We  would  hope  that  if  Senators 
do  not  want  the  bill  passed  without 
amendments — which  would  be  perfectly 
fine  with  the  committee — they  would 
present  themselves  and  explain  their 
amendments.  Otherwise,  we  would  sug- 
gest that  the  bill  be  advanced  to  third 
reading. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr. 
Tow«R  > .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  csdl  the  roll. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RoTH>.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

AMENDMBNT    NO.    1488 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1468  and  ask  that  it 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  read  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered,  and  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

On  page  38.  line  15.  strike  out  everything 
after  the  word  'States'  through  line  23  and 
insert : 

"(1)  40  percent  of  the  funds  available  un- 
der subsection  la)  of  this  Act.  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  Stales  for  such  entitlement 
period  so  that  each  State  receives  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
amount  to  be  allocated  to  all  the  States  for 
such  period  as — 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  population  of  that 
State  and  its  urbanized  population  bears  to 

"(B)  the  sum  of  the  populations  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (A)  for  all  the  SUtes. 

"1 2)  60  percent  of  the  funds  available 
under  subsection  (a)  of  this  Act  shall  be 
allocated  to  the  States  for  such  entitlement 
period  so  that  each  Stale  receives  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
amount  to  be  allocated  to  all  the  States  for 
such  period  as — 

"(A)  the  general  tax  effort  factor  of  that 
State  multiplied  by  the  relative  Income  fac- 
tor of  that  State  bears  to 

"(B)  the  sum  of  all  the  products  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  ^A)  of  all  the 
States." 

On  page  56.  line  6.  add  a  new  subsection: 

"(f)  For  purpoees  of  this  subtitle,  the 
term  'urbanized  population',  when  used  In 
reference  to  any  State,  means  (A)  the  popu- 
lation of  each  area,  within  such  State,  which 
consists  of  a  central  city  or  cities  of  50,000 
or  more  Inhabitants  (and  of  the  surround- 
ing closely  settled  territory  for  such  city  or 
cities)  which  is  treated  as  an  urbanized  area 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general 
statistical  purposes,  or.  If  greater,  (B)  30 
percent  of  the  population  of  such  State  (de- 
termined on  the  same  basis  as  resident  popu- 
lation Ifi  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  general  statistical  purposes)  The 
data  used  for  determining  population  and 
urbanized  population  under  this  section  shall 
be  the  most  recently  available  data  provided 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  that 
where  the  Secretary  determines  that  the  data 


so  provided  are  not  current  enough  or  are 
not  compreheoBlve  enough  to  provide  for 
equitable  allocations,  ha  may  use  such  addi- 
tional data  (Including  data  based  on  e«l. 
mates)  as  may  be  provided  for  In  regula- 
tions." 

On  page  64,  strike  lines  13  through  30  and 
Insert: 

"(a)  In  Genkkal. — The  Secretary  shall  al- 
locate to  each  State,  for  each  entitlement 
period  beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1973, 
the  following  amounts  (but  not  exceeding 
$500,000,000,  In  the  case  of  the  entitlement 
period  beginning  January  1,  1973): 

"(1)  40  percent  of  the  funds  available  un- 
der section  131  of  this  Act,  shall  be  allocated 
to  the  States  for  entitlement  period  so  that 
each  State  receives  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  to  be  al- 
located to  all  the  States  for  such  period  as— 

"(A)  the  sum  of  the  population  of  that 
State  and  Its  urbanized  population  and  bears 
to 

••  ( B )  the  sum  of  the  population  determined 
under  paragraph  (A)  for  aU  the  States. 

"  ( 3 1  60  percent  of  the  funds  available 
under  section  131  of  this  Act,  shall  be  allo- 
cated to  the  States  for  such  entitlement 
period  so  that  each  State  receives  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  total 
amount  to  be  allocated  to  all  the  States  for 
such  period  as — 

"(A)  the  general  tax  effort  of  that  State 
multiplied  by  the  relative  Income  factor  of 
that  State  bears  to 

■■(B)    the  sum  of  all  the  products  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (A)  of  all  the  States. 
On   page  66,  strike  lines  6  through  23  and 
insert: 
■Sec.  123    DEn^a•^oNs  and  special  rules  ros 

APPLICATION   or   ALLOCATION  «»- 
MULAS. 

"(ai  In  Oknbbal. — For  purposes  of  this 
subtitle — • 

"  ( 1 )  Population. — Population  shall  be  de- 
termined on  the  same  basis  as  resident  pop- 
ulation is  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  general  statistical  purposes. 

"(2)  Income. — Income  means  total  money 
Income  received  from  all  sources,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  gen- 
eral statistical  purposes. 

•■(3)  Personal  income. — Personal  income 
means  the  Income  of  individuals,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
national  income  accounts  purposes. 

"(4 1  Dates  for  detebmininc  allocations 
AND  entitlements. — Except  as  provided  in 
regulations,  the  determination  of  allocations 
and  entitlements  for  any  entitlement  period 
shall  be  made  as  of  the  April  1  immediately 
preceding  the  beglnntag  of  such  period. 

"  1 5 )  Inte«govhinmintal  tbanstebs. — The 
intergovernmental  transfers  of  revenue  to 
any  government  are  the  amounts  of  revenue 
received  by  that  government  from  other 
governments  as  a  share  In  financing  (or  as 
reimbursement  for)  the  performance  of  gov- 
ernmental functions,  as  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general  statistical 
purposes. 

"(6)    Data  used;   UNiroRMiTY  of  data. — 

"(A)  Generl  RULE. — Except  as  provided  in 
subparagraph  (B) ,  the  data  used  shall  be  the 
most  recently  available  data  provided  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  or  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(B)  Use  op  bstimatks,  etc. — Where  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  data  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (A)  are  not  current 
enough  or  are  not  comprehensive  enough  to 
provide  for  equitable  allocations,  he  may 
use  such  additional  data  (Including  da» 
based  on  estimates)  as  may  be  provided  for 
in  regtilatlons. 

"(b)  General  Tax  ErromT  Factor  or 
States. — For  purpoees  of  this  subtitle— 

"(1)  In  oENxauL.— "nje  general  tax  effMt 
factor  of  any  State  for  any  entitlement  P«'*?** 
is   (A)    the  net  amount  collected  from  the 
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^^t^  md  local  taxes  of  such  State  during 
S'^nort  recent  reporting  year,  divided  by 
<«\  the  aggregate  personal  Income  (as  Oe- 
•Md  tn  paragraph  (3)  of  aubeectlon  (a)) 
Sibuted  to  such  State  for  the  aame  period, 

"(8)  State  and  local  taxis, — 

«/A\  Taxes  takxn  into  account, — ^The 
«Je  and  local  taxes  taken  into  account  un- 
rjToaragraph  (1)  are  the  compulsory  contri- 
ZttM«  exacted  by  the  State  (or  by  any  poUt- 
Mi  subdivision  of  the  State)  for  public  pur- 
BMM  (other  than  employee  and  employer 
LaMsments  and  contrlbutlona  to  finance  re- 
tinment  and  aoclal  insurance  systems,  and 
other  than  special  assessments  for  coital 
outlay)  a*  8"*=**  contrlbutlona  are  deter- 
Binwl  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  gen- 
«nl  statistical  purposes. 

-(B)  Most  recent  reportino  tear. — The 
gioct  recent  reporting  year  with  reepect  to 
tat  entitlement  period  consist*  of  the  yeara 
t^^  into  account  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Otntui  in  lt«  most  recent  general  deter- 
BlnaUon  of  State  and  local  taxes  made  before 
tbe  close  of  such  period. 

-(c)  Oeneral  Tax  Ettort  Factor  of  Coun- 
„  jUoiA.—For  purpoees  of  this  subtlUe.  the 
nnsral  tax  effort  factor  of  any  county  area 
for  any  entitlement  period  Is — 

"(1)  the  adjusted  taxes  of  the  county  gov- 
vnment  plus  the  adjusted  taxes  of  each  unit 
of  local  government  within  that  county  area, 

dlTldedby  ^  -   ^  ,„ 

"(3)  the  aggregate  Income  (as  deJlnea  m 

ptngrH>h  (3)  of  subsection  (a))  attributed 

to  tbat  county  area. 
"(d)  General  Tax  Effort  of  Unit  of  Local 

OofiRHMENT.— For    purposes    of    this    sub- 

»(i)  In  general. — The  general  tax  effort 
factor  of  any  unit  of  local  government  for 
any  entitlement  period  Is — 

"(A)  the  adjusted  taxes  of  that  unit  of 
local  government,  divided  by 

"(B)  the  aggregate  Income  (as  defined  In 
paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a) )  attributed 
to  that  unit  of  local  government, 

-(3)  ADJUSTED  TAXES. 

"(A)  In  general.— The  adjusted  taxes  of 
any  unit  of  government  are^ 

"(I)  the  compulsory  contributions  exacted 
by  such  government  for  pubUc  purpoees 
(other  than  employee  and  employer  aaaess- 
nents  and  contributions  to  finance  retire- 
ment and  social  Insurance  systems,  and  other 
than  special  assessments  for  capital  outlay) 
M  such  contributions  are  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general  statistical 
purposes, 

"(U)  adjusted  (under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary)  by  excluding  an 
■mount  equal  to  that  portion  of  such  com- 
pulsory contributions  which  is  properly  al- 
k)cable  to  expenses  for  education.     

"(B)  Certain  sales  taxes  collected  bt 
cumi'i'iES. — In  any  case  where — 

"(I)  a  county  government  exacts,  sales 
tans  within  a  unit  of  local  government  and 
transfers  part  of  all  of  such  taxes  to  such 
untt  without  specifying  the  purposes  for 
vhlch  such  unit  may  spend  the  revenues, 
and 

"(11)  the  Governor  of  the  State  notifies  the 
Bicretary  that  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
paragraph have  been  met  with  respect  to 
tadi  taxes,  then  the  taxes  so  transferred  shall 
be  treated  as  the  taxes  of  the  unit  of  local 
government  (and  not  the  taxes  of  the  county 
government) , 

"(e)  Relatite  Income  Factob. — ^For  pur- 
poats  of  this  subtitle,  the  reUtlve  Income 
factor  Is  a  fraction — 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  State,  the  numerator 
<rf  which  is  the  per  capita  Income  of  the 
TIntted  States  and  the  denominator  of  which 
is  the  per  capita  Income  of  that  State; 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  a  coimty  area,  the  nu- 
marator  of  which  Is  the  per  capita  Income 
of  the  State  in  which  It  Is  located  and  the 
denominator  of  which  Is  the  per  capita  In- 
some  of  that  county  area;  and 


■(3)  in  the  case  of  a  unit  of  Vocal  gorom- 
ment.  the  numsrator  of  whldi  is  the  p« 
capita  income  of  the  ootinty  arM  in  which  tt 
is  located  and  ths  «Isnotnln»tor  of  which  Is 
the  per  capita  Ineome  of  the  gwgr^ihlc  area 
of  that  unit  of  local  goremment. 
For  purpoees  of  this  subeectioin,  per  capita 
Income  ahall  be  determined  on  the  basis  of 
Income  as  defined  In  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a). 

"(f)  Ftor  purposes  of  this  subtitle,  the  term 
'urbanlaed  population,'  when  used  In  refer- 
ence to  any  State,  means  (A)  the  population 
of  each  area,  within  such  State,  which  con- 
sists of  a  central  city  or  clUee  of  60,000  or 
more  Inhabltanto  (and  of  the  surrounding 
closely  settled  territory  for  such  city  or  cities) 
which  U  treated  as  an  urbanized  area  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census  for  general  statis- 
tical purposes,  or.  If  greatar,  (B)  SO  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  such  State  (deter- 
mined on  the  same  basis  as  resident  popula- 
tion is  determined  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  for  general  statistical  purposes) .  The 
data  used  for  determlrang  population  and 
urbanized  population  under  this  section  ahall 
be  the  most  recently  available  data  provided 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  except  that 
where  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
data  so  provided  are  not  current  enough  or 
are  not  comprehensive  enough  to  provide  for 
equitable  aUocaUons,  he  may  use  auch  addi- 
tional data  (Including  data  baaed  on  eatl- 
mates)  as  may  be  provided  for  In  regula- 
tions." 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Brlr.  President,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Theodore 
Leary  of  my  staff  be  permitted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  conridera- 
tion  of  the  pending  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  basic  amcept  of  revenue  shar- 
ing. Many  off  our  State  and  local  govern- 
ments are  faced  with  a  growing  flsc^ 
crisis  as  the  demand  for  govemm«ital 
services  outpaces  their  ability  to  raise 
revenues. 

Between  the  fiscal  years  1955  and  1970 
State  and  local  general  expenditures  rose 
almost  three  timea  In  current  dollar 
terms— from  $33.7  blUion  to  $131.3  bll- 
liOTi.  During  the  same  period  State  and 
local  revenues  rose  from  $31.1  billion  to 
$130.8  billion.  In  order  for  these  State 
and  local  governments  to  keep  pace  with 
costs,  they  have  been  forced  to  raise 
their  taxes  dramatically.  Many  of  them, 
however,  have  reached  the  saturation 
point  and  can  no  longer  maintain  their 
effort.  ^      _^    , 

Regrettably  the  Pedwal  categorical 
grant  programs  designed  to  aid  State 
and  local  govemmoite  have  failed  to 
alleviate  their  problems  and  In  some  In- 
stances have  even  aggravated  them. 
The  proliferation  of  these  programs, 
each  with  their  own  regulattons  and 
narrow  purpose,  is  confusing  beyond  be- 
lief. Catalogs  now  have  to  be  published 
to  guide  State  and  local  officials  through 
the  bewildering  inventory  of  rules  and 
requirements. 

Even  the  process  of  applying  for  a 
grant  may  represent  a  distortion  of  local 
priorities.  In  winning  Federal  funds. 
State  and  local  authorities  effectively  tie 
their  own  hands  because  of  the  matching 
funds  principle  behind  most  grant-in-aid 
programs.  A  State  or  locaUty  which  is 
successful  in  obtaining  Federal  grants 
soon  finds  that  doUars  from  Washington 
can  limit  the  scope  and  niunber  of  proj- 


ects they  would  like  to  Initiate  oa  their 
own. 

It  Is  time  to  return  some  of  the  money 
this  NaUcQ'B  dtlxens  send  each  year  to 
WaahlngtoQ  back  to  their  own  State  and 
local  governments  without  the  usual  re- 
strictive condltlcnu  attached.  It  is  time  to 
let  the  people  themselves  determine  how 
their  hard-earned  tax  dollars  should  be 
put  to  w<M"k  at  the  SUte  and  local  level. 
How  this  new  money  will  be  distributed 
to  the  States  and  localities  is  the  critical 
element  in  the  consideratUm  of  the  leg- 
islation now  before  us  arid  the  issue 
which  demands  the  Senate's  moet  care- 
ful scrutiny. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  wUl  argue 
against  the  fact  that  the  rejuvenation  of 
our  deteriorating  cities  was  one  of  the 
prime  considerations  in  the  develoinnent 
of  the  revenue-sharing  concept.  Yet  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  has  approved 
a  bill  which  Is  oiUy  partly  reBPonsl've  to 
our  urban  problems.  The  committee's 
formula  for  making  the  initial  allocation 
of  the  $5.3  billion  pure  revenue-sharing 
fund  to  the  States— one-third  State  pop- 
ulation, one-third  State  relattve  toccme, 
and  one-third  State  general  tax  effmt — 
Is  a  conscious  attempt  to  pnuOlze  those 
areas  with  the  most  explosive  and  expen- 
sive problems. 

Even  the  most  casual  examination  re- 
veals that  the  committee's  fcHTnula  gives 
more  of  the  $5.3  billion  to  those  SUtes 
which  need  it  least  and  less  to  those 
SUtes  most  to  need. 

Even  more  dramatic  evidence  of  the 
Inequities  contained  to  the  committee's 
f  Minula  can  be  found  by  studying  the  per 
ct4>lta  amounts  local  governments  re- 
celve  of  the  $5.3  billion  and  the  rdatlve 
role  the  $5.3  billion  will  play  to  ea<*i  local 
government's  budget. 

Ptor  example,  the  average  per  cmpoa 
grant  to  all  the  local  governments  to 
Oakland  County.  Mich.,  win  be  $6.67.  In 
Hartford  County.  Cotm.,  it  win  be  higher. 
$14.61,  but  no^^ere  near  the  $30J7  azKl 
$32  12  received  to  Jackson  County.  Ark., 
and  Acadia  Parish.  La.,  respectively. 

These  same  revenue-sharing  funds 
win  account  for  8.3  percent  of  the  total 
local  government  Income  to  Oakland 
Covmty.  Agato,  Hartford's  share  is  slight- 
ly higher,  8.9  percent,  but  far  from  the 
50-percent  level  found  to  the  Arkansas 
and  Louisiana  localities. 

It  is  true  that  the  formula  adopted  by 
the  committee  for  determtotog  each 
locality's  share  of  Its  State's  allotment 
does  aid  cities  reUtlvely  more  than  the 
House  bin.  That,  however,  does  not  com- 
pensate for  tlie  'act  that  to  the  total  dis- 
tribution of  the  $6  J  binion.  urban  SUtes 
and  their  State  governments  get  far  less 
than  their  fair  share.  While  the  greatest 
burden  of  urbanlaatlon  Is  obviously  borne 
by  municipal  governments,  we  must  also 
recognlae  that  many  urban-oriented 
services  are  provided  by  SUte  govern- 
ments. ^,  . 
The  committee  has  made  an  attonpt 
to  rectify  this  situation  by  distributlnc 
the  $1  billion  supidemttntal  social  serr- 
ice  grant  program  fund  on  the  basis  of 
urbanised  pc^nilation. 

BIT.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  our  distinguished 
chairman  for  the  gracious  comments  lie 
made  to  opening  the  discussion  of  this 
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bin.  At  that  time  he  kindly  commented 
on  the  contiibutlonB  that  I  and  other 
Senators  had  made.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  and  also  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Bnnfrrr)  for  trying  to 
work  out  a  formula  that  would  add  addi- 
tional sums  of  money  for  those  States 
that  would  receive  lesser  amounts  than 
those  provided  in  the  House  bill. 

Mr.  President,  by  adding  this  money 
the  committee  can  correctly  claim  that 
all  but  four  States  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  fare  better  under  its  bill  than 
under  the  House  version.  It  is  easy  to 
see  why  most  States  get  more — the  total 
fund  has  been  increased  by  $1  billion. 
The  committee's  claim  ignores  the  fact 
that  while  most  State's  total  rises,  the 
urban  States  do  not  receive  as  large  a 
percentage  of  the  entire  fund  as  they 
would  have  under  the  House  bill.  For 
example,  while  Coiuiecticut's  total  rises 
from  $72.6  million  to  $75  million.  Its  per- 
centage of  the  total  drops  from  1.4  to  1.2 
percent.  TTie  impact  can  be  seen  in  other 
States  as  California's  percentage  drops 
from  11.5  to  10.2  percent,  Ohio's  from  4.3 
to  3.8  percent,  and  Michigan's  from  4.6  to 
4.1  percent. 

More  important  Is  the  fact  that  there 


is  no  way  the  Finance  Committee  can 
guarantee  that  the  final  social  service 
formula  will  be  based  solely  on  urbaniza- 
tion or  that  this  new  $1  billion  fund  will 
even  be  in  the  bill.  By  basing  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  social  service  funds  solely 
on  urbanization  the  committee  has  ad- 
mitted that  its  original  formula  was  In- 
complete and  unfair  It  is  however  ask- 
ing the  urban  States  to  now  place  all 
their  eggs — or  funds — in  one  basket. 

I  do  not  believe  the  Senators  from  the 
urban  States  can  accept  that  logic  for 
the  risk  is  too  great 

During  his  opening  remarks  on  this 
bill  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  argued  that 
the  committee  had  significantly  im- 
proved the  House  bill  by  eliminating  the 
complex  dual  formula  used  for  deter- 
mining the  distribution  of  funds  to  the 
States  and  localities  and  replacing  it 
with  a  single  formula  Thi"^  was  a  step  In 
the  right  direction.  We  should,  however, 
take  It  one  step  further  and  eliminate 
the  special  social  service  formula  and 
combine  all  four  factors — population, 
relative  Income,  tax  effort,  and  urbanized 
population — into  one  formula  for  the  en- 
tire $63  billion  fund.  We  must  guaran- 


tee that  no  matter  what  the  final  size  of 
the  fund  each  State  will  receive  the 
same  relative  share. 

My  amendment  distributes  the  entire 
amount  authorized  by  the  bill  on  the 
following  schedule:  30  percent  tax  eflort, 
30  percent  relative  income,  20  percent 
population,  and  20  percent  urbanized 
population.  This  formula  would  give  the 
appropriate  recognition  to  the  many 
problems  which  led  to  the  development 
of  revenue-sharing  legislation  and  would 
not  penalize  any  single  State  or  group  of 
States. 

No  formula  for  apportioning  revenue- 
sharing  funds  will  satisfy  everyone,  but 
the  formula  I  propose  today  would  fairly 
allocate  money  to  the  States  on  the  com- 
bined basis  of  relative  populations,  in- 
come, general  tax  effort,  and  degree  of 
urbanization.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  adopt 
this  amendment 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimcus  con- 
sent that  a  table  detailing  each  State's 
allocation  under  my  amendment,  the 
House  bill,  and  the  committee  bill  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  House 
of  Representatives  received  from  the  ad- 
ministration a  formula  that  would  dis- 
tribute revenue-sharing  fiinds  by  taking 
into  account  the  population  of  a  State 
and  the  relative  tax  etlort  that  the  peo- 
ple of  that  State  were  making  to  help 
themselves. 

Looking  at  it  from  the  Senate  point  of 
view.  It  la  very  di£Bcult  to  justify  the  type 
of  thing  that  was  done  frcm  that  point 
forward. 

The  reason  I  say  that.  Mr.  President. 
Is  that  by  the  time  the  House  got 
throiish  changing  the  formula,  not  only 
had  tbe  House  added  $300  million  to  the 
amount  at  funds  in  the  bUl,  but  they  had 
also  proceeded  to  reduce  the  money 
available  to  29  States.  The  House  Ways 
and  Ifeans  Committee  worked  out  a  far 
more  complicated  formula  than  was  sug- 


gested to  them  by  the  administration, 
and  that  committee,  supported  by  the 
House  under  a  closed  rule  whereby  the 
bill  could  not  be  amended,  not  only  in- 
creased the  total  amount  by  $300  mil- 
lion but  It  proceeded  to  reduce  the  funds 
to  29  States — more  than  half  of  all  the 
States. 

Oddly  enough,  the  States  that  got  the 
biggest  slash  In  the  help  they  would  re- 
ceive are  the  poorer  States  of  the  Union. 
That  is  very  difficult  to  jiastify.  For  ex- 
ample, Mr.  President,  we  in  Louisiana 
apparently  had  the  dubious  fortune  of 
leading  the  list.  Louisiana  is  one  of  the 
lowest  income  States  in  the  United 
States. 

It  Is  a  State  that  has  about  the  average 
population.  It  Is  one  of  thoee  States  that 
is  making  the  greatest  tax  effort  to  help 
itself.  Under  the  House  measure,  Louisi- 


ana would  take  the  biggest  cut.  tlie  larg- 
est of  any  State  under  the  House  pro- 
posal. The  reduction  would  be  $18  mil- 
lion. 

Then  the  House  tiu-ned  to  the  largest 
and  wealthiest  States  of  the  Union — give 
them  an  increase  over  the  amount  of 
funds  they  Would  be  provided  in  the  ad- 
ministration bill. 

Let  us  take  California.  California,  be- 
ing one  of  the  largest  and  wealthiest 
States,  Is  most  able  to  take  care  of  Itself. 
Under  the  House  formula,  California 
would  receive  an  increase  of  $20  million. 

Let  us  take  New  York.  New  York  Is  one 
of  the  wealthy  States  of  this  Nation  and 
one  of  the  most  pendulous.  New  York 
would  receive  an  increase  of  $115  million. 

Connecticut  is  not  one  of  the  largest, 
but  it  is  clearly  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
one  of  the  most  affluent  States  in  the 
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Union,  enjoying  the  overflow  from  the 
Mew  York  metropolitan  area.  It  Is  a  State 
in  such  good  shape  that  It  strongly  re- 
gjsted  the  income  tax  because  It  has  a 
very  high  percentage  of  cJBuent  pe(H>le, 
which  is  one  of  the  conditions  that  one 
would  look  for  in  judging  the  need  for 
revenue  sharing.  Connecticut  received  an 
Increase  of  $13  million  under  the  House 
formula. 

l£r.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  will 
ttje  Senator  from  Louisiana  yield? 

B4r.  LONO.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment 
If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  a  moment 
or  two  more. 

Let  us  take  Mississippi,  the  lowest  In- 
come State  in  the  United  States.  Com- 
pared to  what  Mr,  Nix<m  reconunended, 
the  House  proceeded  to  give  Mississippi 
a  cut  of  $15  million. 

And  so  it  goes.  Oklahoma  is  one  of  the 
low  income  States.  It  had  one  of  the 
biggest  cuts.  Washington,  a  relatively 
low  income  State,  numbered  fourth 
highest  among  the  States  which  had 
their  funds  cut  under  the  House  for- 
mula. 

States  such  as  Iowa,  New  Mexico,  Ar- 
kansas, and  Tennessee  would  lose  money 
under  the  House  proposal  as  compared 
to  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
administration . 

Mr,  President,  those  of  us  in  the  Sen- 
ate looked  at  the  same  problem,  and  we 
concluded  that  it  was  fair  to  consider 
the  tax  effort  people  are  making  by 
taxing  themselves. 

Having  done  that,  the  members  on 
the  Conunittee  on  Finance  felt  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  add  one  other  factor 
and  that  was  the  relative  income  of  the 
people  of  that  State.  So  we  multipUed 
the  population  by  two  things:  One,  the 
tax  effort  the  people  are  making  to  help 
themselves,  and,  two,  to  then  multiply 
the  first  product  by  the  inverse  of  per 
capita  income  so  that  the  poorer  the 
people  in  the  State  are,  the  more  they 
get  In  other  words,  the  more  they  do  to 
help  themselves  out  of  their  means,  the 
more  they  get.  In  doing  it  that  way  we 
came  up  with  a  formula  that  the  spokes- 
man for  the  administration  said  he 
thought  was  an  improvement  on  what 
the  House  had  dene  and  what  the  ad- 
ministration had  recommended. 

The  recommendatlMi  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  makes  moves  back  in 
the  direcUon  of  the  mistake  I  think  was 
made  in  the  House  to  begin  wlthj  where 
39  States— more  ttian  the  majority  of  the 
States  of  the  Union — received  less  help. 
The  Senator  goes  beyond  that,  since  un- 
der his  formula  only  16  States  would  re- 
ceive more,  and  they  lure  the  more 
wecdthy  and  affluent  States. 

I  have  no  apology  for  the  fact  that  we 
added  $1  bilUon  to  the  bill  as  a  tradeoff 
to  end  this  3  for  1,  open-ended  matching 
for  social  services  of  an  tmdeflned  na- 
ture, which  is  an  expense  rising  to  lev- 
tis  that  no  one  ever  amtldpated  and 
which  is  threatezilng  to  bazikrupt  the 
Federal  Oovemment. 

We  suggested  as  part  of  that  package 
that  this  $1  billion  should  be  distributed 
on  the  basis  that  would  take  into  ac- 
count urfoanliatlon.  There  is  support  for 
this  formula  because  it  is  in  the  urban 
Brets  where  tbe  Federal  Government 


sustained  the  greatest  expenditure  of 
funds  for  those  purposes.  This  is  the  ar- 
gument the  Senator  made  In  the  c(Hn- 
mittee,  and  considering  the  fact  that  It 
is  in  those  States  that  the  spendhig  for 
those  social  service  programs  would  be 
implemented,  it  was  fair  to  add  an  ur- 
banization formula. 

I  cjui  understand  the  cities  have  their 
problems,  but  cities  have  problems  be- 
cause they  have  people.  Riu^  areas  also 
have  problems  because  they  have  peo- 
ple. We  are  seeking  to  help  millions  and 
improve  city  services.  I  would  be  the  first 
to  agree  that  there  are  Inadequate  serv- 
ices— ^inadequate  garbage  collection,  in- 
adequate trash  collection.  Inadequate 
law  enforcement.  The  same  formula  we 
ai^ly  in  distributing  money  among  the 
States  to  help  to  meet  those  problems 
takes  these  poor  people  into  account  and 
causes  them  to  get  a  lot  more  money 
compared  to  the  House  bill — ^It  causes 
them  to  get  a  lot  more  money  in  Watts 
and  central  Los  Angeles  than  in  Beverly 
Hills.  All  of  that  makes  good  sense,  but 
It  does  not  make  much  sense  to  reduce 
the  amount  of  money  that  goes  to  rural 
areas  and  the  poor  people  there  in  the 
effort  to  asssit  iteople  who  live  in  the 
large  metropoUtan  areas  where  perhaps 
sanitary  services  are  not  everything  that 
is  desired.  In  some  respects  you  would  be 
taking  funds  away  from  rural  people 
who  cannot  afford  even  a  flush  toilet. 

It  would  make  better  sense  to  retain 
the  benefits  that  the  committee  pro- 
vided to  try  to  help  flnazu:e  these  35 
poorer  States  cmd  to  retain  the  bill  in  its 
present  position.  When  we  go  to  confer- 
ence we  may  well  have  to  concede  some 
or  part  of  what  the  Senator  is  advocat- 
ing. The  House  will  Insist  on  its  flgiu-es 
and  we  will  insist  on  our  flgtffes.  The 
House  provided  more  money  for  affluent 
States  than  the  Senate  did.  We  may 
have  to  compromise  and  3^eld  to  some 
degree  to  their  position.  I  am  certain 
they  will  be  compelled  to  yield  to  ours. 
What  the  Senate  sees  here  Is  not  the 
flnal  result,  and  one  should  ke^  in 
mind  that  when  we  go  to  conference 
we  are  looking  at  House  figiu«s  as  they 
appear  on  page  4  of  the  conunittee  re- 
port. These  large  and  more  populous 
States  and  more  afBuent  States  that 
would  receive  more  boaeflts  in  the  House 
bill  would  flnd  the  Senator's  amendmoit 
more  to  their  advantage.  I  think  it  would 
be  best  that  the  Senate  should  not  agree 
to  the  amendment. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

Mr.  REBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  that  the  Idea  of  the  reventw 
sharing  came  Into  being  because  of  the 
great  problems  the  cities  of  America 
suddenly  found  themselves  confronted 
with  In  the  mid-19«0*s.  The  pressure 
arose  as  it  became  self-evident  that  the 
cost  of  running  the  dtles  had  become 
so  high  it  was  becoming  Impossible  for 
cities  to  provide  services.  This  was  fur- 
ther compounded  by  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  supplying  swioes  in  the  big  dtles 
exceeded  the  cost  of  supplying  the  same 
services  In  the  small  towns  of  America. 
So  we  flnd  the  big  dties,  whether  they 
are  in  New  York  or  California,  with  their 


backs  against  the  wall,  losing  Industries 
and  servloeB  and  being  oonfrcmted  with 
one  problon  after  tanoVbet. 

For  this  reason  I  have  tried  to  work 
out  a  formula  that  X  think  is  equitable  to 
every  section  of  the  Nation.  I  am  realistic 
enough  to  know  that  the  formula  the 
chairman  worked  out  with  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  does  favor  numerically  in  dol- 
lars more  Stotes  than  my  formula.  But 
by  adding  an  urbanization  factor  I  think 
we  strike  an  equitable  relationship  be- 
tween all  States. 

Let  us  take  the  State  of  Louisiana,  the 
distinguished  Senator's  State.  May  I  say 
that  no  other  State  is  better  represented 
in  the  Senate  than  the  State  of  Louisiana. 
Whenever  a  formula  comes  up  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana never  comes  out  second  best  to 
any  State  in  the  Union.  I  take  my  hat  off 
to  the  Seruitor  for  protecting  his  State, 
but  those  from  urban  States  are  so  out- 
voted in  the  Committee  on  Finance  that 
urban  problems  are  overlooked  and  by- 
passed. 

Under  the  House  bill  Louisiana  re- 
ceives $83.2  million;  under  the  proposal 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  Louisiana 
would  receive  $138.9  million,  a  fantastic 
increase.  Under  my  proposal  the  amount 
would  be  $110.3  million,  which  is  still 
$27.1  millictti  over  the  House  bill. 

I  am  trying  to  point  out  we  have  a 
nation  with  problems  in  the  50  States  and 
we  should  try  to  work  out  formulas 
whereby  each  State  does  not  Just  look 
after  its  own  interests.  I  recognize  that 
rural  areas  have  problems  that  are  simi- 
lar to  problems  of  the  big  cities.  I  have 
tried  to  strike  a  balance  by  taking  the 
three  factors  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
mentioned  and  adding  in  urbanization, 
which  recognizes  the  special  problems  of 
the  American  dties. 

In  this  way  practically  every  State  gets 
a  fair  share  Uistead  of  setthig  35  States 
against  15. 

Mr.  LONO.  With  all  due  deference  to 
the  able  Senator — and  he  does  a  magnifl- 
cent  Job;  I  am  very  proud  to  serve  on 
the  same  committee  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Connecticut — It  Is 
not  the  State  of  Louisiana  that  does  best 
as  compared  with  the  House  b&l;  it  is 
the  State  of  Mississippi.  The  reason  for 
that  Is  that  Mississippi  has  more  poor 
people  and  also  because  Mississippi  suf- 
fered somewhat  the  same  fate  as  did 
Louisiana — because  they  tocdc  a  big  cut 
on  the  House  side. 

In  any  event,  the  Senator's  argument 
would  assume  that  It  made  good  sense  to 
do  whaX  the  House  of  R^resentatives  did 
when  It  took  a  recommendation  that 
sought  to  take  hito  account  the  fact  that 
many  poor  people  were  doing  the  best 
they  could  bo  help  thonsdves  with  their 
problems,  whether  they  lived  in  a  dty 
or  a  rural  area,  and  shifted  away  from 
that  formula  toward  one  which  favwed 
the  relatively  wealthy  States,  in  ways 
which  nobody  could  defend  under  any 
stretch  of  the  Imaglnatlnin,  and  gave 
favored  treatment  to  areas  Ilka  Bcreriy 
jnnn  and  Bcaradale  over  the  poorest  dty 
areas — an  utterly  Indefensible  result. 

We  on  tbe  Finance  Committee  pro- 
posed only  one  formula.  We  prcHinsed 
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that  the  same  formula  would  apply  not 
<mly  to  a  State,  but  also  to  the  subdivi- 
sions within  that  State.  The  formula 
works  by  taking  the  relative  per  capita 
inoome,  and  the  relative  tax  effort  of 
thoee  people,  and  multiplies  those  two 
factors  by  the  State's  population. 

It  amused  me  to  see  what  the  metro- 
politan area  papers  said  when  It  was  as- 
sumed that,  since  large  States  like  New 
York  and  California  received  less  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  committee  action,  It  was  rural 
oriented.  Wh«i  the  formula  was  put  In 
the  computer  to  work  out  the  allocation 
of  fimds,  it  could  be  seen  that  cities  in 
New  York  and  California,  like  cities  In 
Illinois  and  Michigan,  which  needed  help 
the  meet  would  get  lots  of  help.  And  at 
whose  expense?  At  the  expense  of  the 
very  wealthy  suburbs,  which  really  did 
not  need  any  assistance  at  all. 

Every  one  of  us  on  the  committee — I 
know  I  can  speak  for  myself,  and  I  think 
I  speak  for  everyone  on  the  Finance  Com- 
lojttee — made  a  breakdown  of  how  this 
proposal  would  work,  community  by  com- 
munity, and  concluded  that  It  did  the 
most  poetic  Jxistice  that  the  mind  and 
logic  of  man  could  suggest,  because  those 
who  were  trying  to  help  themselves  with 
their  problems  were  given  the  most  help, 
and  those  who  were  given  the  least  help 
were  those  with  the  most  Income  and 
the  least  need  for  help.  Those  which  had 
high  Incomes  and  were  able  to  help 
themselves,  but  did  not  do  much  about 
It,  did  not  make  out  as  well. 

We  on  the  committee  were  consistent. 
We  advocated  the  same  distribution 
formula  for  distributing  fimds  within  the 
States  that  we  advocated  for  distribut- 
ing among  the  50  States. 

I  found  it  somewhat  amusing  this 
morning  to  read  an  editorial  In  the  great 
metropolitan  Washington  Poet,  which 
said  that  the  formula  that  we  applied 
within  the  States  made  good  sense,  and 
we  were  to  be  applauded  for  that,  but  it 
did  not  like  the  idea  of  applying  that 
same  formula  Insofar  as  distributing 
funds  among  the  States  is  concerned. 

I  might  say  that  by  applying  the  same 
formula  among  the  States  as  within  the 
States,  makes  sense  and  provides  justice. 
We  have  provided  statistics  for  every 
State.  Senators  will  find  it  works  out 
fairly  and  justiy. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  While  my  colleagues 
have  been  discussing  the  problem  of  the 
big  cities.  I  have  been  provided  with  a 
list  of  eight  of  our  largest  cities  to  show 
Senators  how  the  Finance  Committee 
version  takes  care  of  them  as  compared 
with  the  House  version. 

Under  the  House  version.  New  York 
would  have  had  $20.12  per  capita.  Under 
the  committee  version,  it  will  receive 
133.13,  which  is  more  than  a  50-percent 
Increase. 

Chicago  would  have  received  $17.49 
under  the  House  version.  Under  the  com- 
mittee version  it  will  get  $23.75. 

Philadelphia     would    have     received 
$21.21.  Under  the  Senate  committee  ver- 
sion, it  will  receive  $28.49. 
Detroit  would  have  received  $17  un- 


der the  Hoxise  version  It  will  get  $28.09 
under  the  Senate  committee  version. 

Los  Angeles  would  have  received  $10.55. 
The  Finance  CtMnmlttee  raised  that  to 
$14.58. 

San  Francisco,  instead  of  $19.59,  will 
get  $31.21. 

St.  Louis,  instead  of  getting  $21.39.  will 
get  $28.84. 

And  Newark,  which  Is  held  up  to  us  as 
a  city  with  probably  the  greatest  ghetto 
problem  in  the  country,  would  have  its 
share  raised  from  $15.89  to  $26.03. 

Under  the  Ribicoff  proposal  there 
would  be  an  additional  increase  for  all 
of  these  cities  except  for  St.  Louis,  and 
there  might  be  a  slight  drop  for  St.  Louis. 
I  submit  that  the  differences  which  I 
have  read,  which  range  as  high  as  a  50- 
percent  increase  in  the  Senate  commit- 
tee's version  over  the  House  version,  are 
great  enough,  tmd  I  do  not  think  we  need 
to  add  additional  funds  for  those  metro- 
politan, urbanized  aresis,  when  we  con- 
sider how  well  we  have  treated  them  in 
the  finance  Committee. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  short  comment? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  think  it  should  be 
pointed  out  to  my  distmguished  col- 
league from  Utah  that  in  urban-oriented 
States,  many  of  the  city  and  urban  serv- 
ices are  provided  by  the  States,  and, 
therefore,  the  urban  State  governments 
have  additional  burdens  and  costs  which 
predominantly  nural  Stetes  do  not  have. 
So,  by  providing  additional  funds  for 
those  Stetes,  it  enables  those  Stetes  to 
give  services  to  the  cities  and  enables 
the  Stetes  themselves  to  continue  as 
viable  organizations. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  Senator  from  ConnecUcut  (Mr.  Rrar- 
corr)  for  proposing  to  do  something 
about  one  of  the  severest  problems  we 
have,  and  that  is  how  to  straighten  out 
our  cities,  and  not  permit  them  to  sink 
into  their  own  mud  and  mire. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  pro- 
posal in  the  Finance  Committee  bill  does 
provide  more  money  for  the  cities,  but.  as 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  has  point- 
ed out,  the  reason  is  that  we  added  a 
billion  dollars.  If  we  add  a  billion  dollars 
to  a  $5  billion  program,  we  are  going  to 
provide  more  mcHiey  for  more  people.  As 
long  as  the  people  in  the  cities  have 
to  look  exclusively  to  the  city  govern- 
ments for  the  solution  of  their  problems, 
serious  problems  will  cwitinue  to  grow. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  do  something 
about  the  cities  very  soon. 

In  the  process  of  providing  revenue,  I 
think  we  at  least  recognize  that  some  of 
the  problems  can  be  solved  if  we  can 
provide  some  financial  assistance  to  the 
cities.  The  difBculty  with  the  argiunents 
made  by  those  defoiding  the  Firmnce 
Committee  proposal  is  that  they  are  still 
not  cognizant  of  the  problems  of  city 
life. 

I  happen  to  be  the  only  member  of 
that  committee  who  ever  served  as  a  city 
mayor.  I  came  from  a  rural  area  origi- 
nally, and  later  served  as  mayor  of  a  city. 


and  I  can  say  quite  honestly  that  poverty 
in  rural  areas  is  not  the  same  as  poverty 
in  the  cities.  It  is  not  as  demeaning  to 
the  personality.  Some  may  argue  that 
poverty  is  poverty,  but  that  is  not  true. 
As  a  young  boy  on  the  farm,  I  understood 
what  it  was  to  be  pocn-,  but  I  did  not 
understand  what  it  was  not  to  be  able 
to  have  open  air,  not  to  have  recreattcnal 
opportunities  of  any  kind,  or  to  be  aUc 
to  liave  your  own  garden  or  milk  your 
own  cow. 

Today  the  cities  are  not  ev«i  as  they 
were  when  I  was  a  youth,  or  even  as 
they  were  when  I  was  a  mayor.  Iliey  are 
piled  up  with  garbage,  they  are  piled  up 
with  crime,  they  are  piled  up  with  sew- 
age, they  are  i^ed  up  with  increasing 
debt,  and  they  have  no  relief  in  sight.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Ccamecticut 
would  agree  that  the  total  amount  of 
money  in  this  bill,  if  all  the  money  were 
given  to  the  cities,  would  not  even  begin 
to  touch  the  problems  of  the  cities. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  The  cities  ke^  going 
downhill.  Unfortunately,  I  cannot  name 
a  single  city  tl-at  is  really  getting  better, 
because  the  financial  problems  of  the 
cities  keep  getting  worse  and  their  popu- 
lations keep  increasing.  I  cannot  think  of 
a  worse  job  than  that  of  Mayor  of  a 
middle-sized  or  large  city  in  this  country. 
Populations  keep  shifting,  the  middle 
classes  keep  going  to  the  suburbs,  indus- 
tries keep  going  to  the  suburbs,  the  in- 
come-producing property  deteriOTates 
and.  taxes  get  higher.  Every  mayor  in 
every  city  is  caught  in  the  vicious  cj^e 
of  being  a  consistent  loser.  "Hiat  situation 
does  not  prevail  in  either  the  rural  areas 
or  the  suburbs  of  America. 

We  should  be  anxious  about  saving  the 
fabric  of  American  society,  because  once 
our  cities  fall  apart,  the  fallout  win  affect 
the  rural  areas  and  the  suburbs. 

Mr.  HAR1XE.  The  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut occupies  a  rather  unusual  posi- 
tion in  this  body  because  ot  his  back- 
ground and  experience,  which  are  prob- 
ably without  equal.  He  is  a  former  Gov- 
ernor of  his  Stete  and  a  former  member 
oi  the  President's  Cabinet.  In  his  own 
words  he  left  the  Cabinet  to  go  where  the 
action  is.  I  share  his  frustration  in  seeing 
action  that  fails  to  result  in  performance. 
We  are  constantly  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem that  the  ciUes  themselves,  in  look- 
ing for  a  solution,  must  turn  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  For  example,  I  talked 
with  the  mayor  of  Logansport  yesterday. 
He  said.  "I  am  operating  vmdcr  a  man- 
date from  the  Environmentel  Protection 
Agency  to  clean  up  the  sewage  of  the  city 
of  Logansport.  I  have  an  application  in 
for  Federal  funds.  The  Stete  of  Indiana 
is  not  willing  to  make  its  contribution;  it 
does  not  have  the  fimds  to  do  so.  So  the 
difBculty  is  that  I  am  faced  with  the 
proposition  where  I  do  not  have  enough 
funds.  I  do  not  have  enoui^  assistance 
to  teke  advantege  of   funds  availaWe 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  yet 
the  Federal  Government  is  telling  me 
that  our  sewage  problem  is  clouding  the 
future  of  the  city  of  Logansport,  Ind." 

That  is  Just  one  place;  its  experience 
can  be  multiplied  over  and  over  again.  I 
am  certain  that  the  Senator  from  Coo- 
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Mctiart  »»  wdl  aware  0f  the  fact  that  the 
iMtfai*  load  ia  aaeh  that  if  ve  ever  ex- 
pect to  be  aide  to  break  tbe  w^aze  cy(^. 
md  I  hfflpc  to  goodneas  we  can.  w*  are  fo- 
inc  to  have  to  gtre  the  ettiea  some  help 
with  a  paxt  of  tbftt  burden.  Aa  tone  as 
«c  are  c«iiw  fcMrvard  with  a  program 
which  i«cogni«»  only  a  part  of  the  citiea' 
nroblems  the  end  result  is  going  to  be 
OgUtionMotk  U  tiie  citiea  and  a  gradual 
aioning  down  of  the  whole  coutsc  ol  the 
OB.  Oowonunoot. 

The  difficulty  la  that  those  of  us  who 
tAke  this  stand,  pahapa  Including  the 
Senator  frtan  Connecticut,  may  be  Jeop- 
ardizing our  seat*.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  for  his  effort,  and 
wiD  do  everything  I  can  to  support  him, 
and  congratulate  him  for  making  this 
move  forward.  ^^ 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  for  his  deep  knowl- 
edge and  concern  with  all  the  proWems 
that  come  before  the  Finance  Committee. 
There  are  few  Bfcmbcrs  of  this  body  who 
understand  the  problems  of  eccmomlca 
and  finance  as  does  the  Senator  from 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum.    ,^      ,    w 

The  PStXSaJXtKi  OFFICER.  Tbe  clerk 
win  can  the  roU.  ,    . 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
Noceeded  to  call  ttte  rolL 

Mr  LOKO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imoa  eon^nt  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  e«B  be  rescinded.     

The  PBESIDIHQ  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  ao  ordered. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yea*  and  naya  on  the  amoidment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRBSHMNG  OWICER.  The  qwes- 
tton  la  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Sestator  from  Connecticut.  On  this 
queatioa  the  yeaa  and  naya  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roll 

The  BBfi<°*«*^"^  legislative  cl^k  canea 

the  roU. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cmimom).  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr  Hauos).  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  MAGinjson).  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McOxx),  the  8en- 
atOT  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovBKir) .  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
ihlre  (Mr.  McIhttxx).  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Mbtcalf)  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PrtD.  and 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stfn- 
His)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Htohis)  is  absent  on 
official  bustneaa. 

1  farther  aimomiee  that.  If  presait 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  WaAlng- 
t<m  (Mr.  M««inPBOW),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Han«>drtre  (Mr.  Mclirrrwr) 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SCOrrr.  I  anno-mce  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Foire).  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mt.  Oanns) .  ttie  Sen- 
ator tioDX  Oregon  (Mr.  Haitixi.d),  and 
the  Senator  from  Olilo  (Mr.  Tatt)  are 
necesBarUy  abfient. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakote  (Mr. 
MuKOT)  la  abaent  becausfc  of  illness. 

H  preaent  and  voting,  the  Senator 


from    Ongon    (Mr.    Hattiml*)     would 
Tota-nay.- 

Ttae  iBiJt  was  annoonoed— yeas  24, 
naya  81.  aa  tidlawa: 

[lao.  IM  Vet] 
TEAS — 34 


Bible 


Bart 
Butta 


BaXlM 
Seb'vcaur 


Brook* 
Buckler 
Case 
CmoMton 

Oravcl 


J»TlU  8t««ens 

Kenmtfy 

Ptuttore 

BlMooS  Welckw 

Both  wmuzns 

NATS—S: 


for  children  from  arwM*  to  wtiteh  poor 
economic  coniBttona  cxlai  and  tram  arena 
in  irtdcii  ttNte  an  Mcti  cunomUatkaM 
ol  woiking  uiutliaia..  anad  far  aihflv  pw- 
j^off^  related  to  exvandtaac  and  sticnstta- 
eiring  tbe  diUd  BtaMtten  precnuna: 
acroad  to  the  caaktaranca  a^cd  by  the 
Senate  on  tbe  iltiiiiuiiiilm  votoa  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  thai  Mr.  Paa- 
Kiiia»  Mr.  Pocimau.  Mr.  Hawkzbs,  Mr. 
Maaoa.  Mr.  Qoxa,  Mr.  AsvaaooK.  and 
Mr.  Ruth  were  appoiiUed  manacera  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 


Uiukie 

Nelson 


Aiken  Domlnlck  MUler 

Allen  Bagletoo  Mon«lal« 

Allott  EasUaad  Montoya 

AXkdcraoo  BdwanU 

Baker  Ervln 

Beall  Pannin 

BeUmoo  Polbilcbt 

Bannelt  0«mbrcU  Pearaou 

Bentjen  Ooltfwater  Percy 

Broek  Oumey  Proaun»T» 

BonMek  naw-n  Ra»Jo»ph 

Byrd.  BoUlnc*  Smith 

Harry  F  •  -Tr.    Hnirta  Sparkman 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  BiHaptai«7  Bpom 

CtaQea  Ja«k»on  rtafford 


Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtla 

Dole 


Cannon 

Fong 

OrtAn 

Harris 

HatfleM 


Jordan,  N.C.  Bgminston 

Jordan,  Idaho  TataBadge 

Long  ThlI»«MBld 

MMjmOaM  TomuT 

klathlaa  Totuog 
UcClellan 
NOT  VOTWG — 15 

Hugties  Bfetcalf 

McOm  P^ 

UcOovcm  Stcnnia 

MelBtrre  Taf» 


QVORXm  CAIX 

Mr.  HARTES.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  °*T-f'^^  of  a  quorum.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  The  clerk 
win  can  the  ron. 

The  leglriatlve  clert  proceeded  to  can 
the  ron. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
vmanlmous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonrni  can  be  reaclnded. 

The  PRBBIDDfO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


So   Mr.  RiBicorr's   amendment    (No. 
1468)   was  rejected. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Meosages  in  writing  from  the  Preaident 
of  the  United  Stetes  submitting  noml- 
nationa  were  eommnnicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate by  Mr.  Leonard,  one  of  hla  secre- 
taries. 


KXBcnrnvB  messages  rkperred 

As  In  executive  aesaian.  the  Prealdlng 
Officer  (Mr.  Ront)  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate messages  from  the  President  o*  the 
United  States  submitting  wndry  nomi- 
nations, which  were  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 

message  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
senteUves  by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  Its  reading 
clerks,  annorawed  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  55) 
proposing  the  erection  of  a  memorial  on 
public  gromids  in  the  District  of  Cotem- 
bia  or  its  environs,  in  honor  and  com- 
memoration of  the  Seabees  of  the  U.S. 

Navy. 

Tbe  message  also  annooneed  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bfil  (HH.  14«»«) 
to  amend  tbe  Katlona]  School  Ltmch 
Act,  as  amended,  to  aasure  ttiat  ade- 
qoate  funds  are  avaflaUe  for  ttie  oon- 
dnct  of  suBMner  food  seniee  programs 


REVERHUE  SHARING  ACTT  OF   1972 

Tbe  Senate  continued  w»h  the  eon- 
sideratkin  <rf  thebUl  (HJl.  14S70)  to  pro- 
vide payments  to  localities  forhlgh -pri- 
ority expendltores.  to  enccwrage  the 
States  to  anpplenient  their  revenue 
aourcea.  and  to  aotfaeriae  ftderal  collec- 
tion of  SUte  ii^hridnal  tnceaiB  tazea. 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President  I  eaU 
up  my  Mnendment  No.  1481  and  ask  that 
it  be  atatad. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
wHI  report  the  amendment. 

The  legUativa  dark  read  aa  XoUova: 

On  pii»  m.  bigtiialiMt  vttli  UM  91.  rtrlka 
out  tbrou^  Uae  2  od  yaffi  ao.  aad  lna*rt  in 
Ucu  ttoanoi  tti*  foQ  owing: 

"(S)  indlTltlnato  einploT**  i»  ><*■  flaanced 
to  wtwte  or  to  pmrt  out  at  its  troM  fund 
wmtiMUbtA  oMter  paragrapb  (1)  wOl  >>• 
f^t*  wacM  whldi  an  not  Inwar  tbaa  wtaldi- 
•MT  istka  hlgbaatctf  lA)  tto  latiwiw  w««» 
wHlcta  would  b*  ■ppltr^hla  to  that  ladiTldiial 
undar  tbe  Fair  Labor  StaxuUnto  Act  of  1038. 
If  aectloo  e(»)(l)  of  racb  Act  applied  to 
ttw  participant  and  If  be  wvn  nottmrmpt 
under  aectloD  IS  tbereo*.  (B)  tta  Mata  or 
jocal  mmtrnvoB  »•€•  *£*  tbe  aaoat  nearly 
eompaiable  ooterad  emrlujimt.  or  (C)  the 
prevaUlBC  ratee  a<  pay  for  penooe  ezaptoTed 
in  Blmiter  public  occupatloDa  by  tbe  same 
emplojer." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  Preaident.  I  ask 
imanimoaB  eonaent  that  the  Senator  from 
Minneaota  (Mx.  BTmrmxr)  be  hated  as 
a  coapocoor  ol  my  aaaendment. 

The  PaBSEttHO  C»FICER.  Without 
objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr  HAKTKB.  Mr.  PrestdezO.  the 
amendment  wUsh  I  have  callad  up  deaU 
with  the  Qiy^i^^^  of  the  general  revenue 
sharingMIL  _     ,, 

The  PBESIDiING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  Senator  suspend  for  a  moment? 

The  Senate  wiU  lAease  be  In  order  so 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana  can  be 
heard? 

Tht  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  PreaXdent,  the  gen- 
eral revenoe  ihazing  bill,  aa  reported  by 
the  Senate  ITnance  Commfttee.  prvtides 
that  $30  bimoa  to  Ttdenl  funds  be  dis- 
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tributed  to  States  and  localltiea  over  the 
next  5  yean.  Unfortunately,  the  legis- 
lation Msita  any  proviiion  that  fair  and 
adequate  labor  standards  shall  be  ob- 
rerved  in  the  spending  of  this  ;noney. 
ITie  pending  Hartke  amendment  makes 
H  clear  that  States  and  localities  must 
spend  revenue-sharing  funds  under  the 
prevailing  wage  concept. 

It  is  true  that  the  law  as  presenUy 
drafted  carries  a  "no  strings"  label  on  the 
funds.  It  is  not  true,  however,  that  in 
order  to  insure  that  States  and  local 
communities  will  be  able  to  decide  how 
to  get  the  most  for  the  money,  the  basic 
rights  of  workers  must  be  abandoned. 

Various  kinds  of  wage  protection  have 
been  incorporated  in  Federal  and  State 
labor  legislation  to  insure  that  contr£w;ts 
would  not  be  awarded  to  employers  whose 
idea  of  competitive  bidding  is  to  under- 
cut prevailing  wages.  Obviously,  it  is  not 
the  intent  of  this  Congress  that  persons 
employed  in  jobs  financed  wholly  or  in 
part  by  funds  allocated  under  this  statute 
shall  be  paid  wages  which  are  lower  than 
the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  persons 
employed  in  similar  occupations  in  the 
same  locality.  Nor  is  it  the  intent  of  this 
Congress  that  revenue-sharing  funds  be 
used  by  those  who  would  destroy  the  basic 
rights  of  labor  to  pirate  business  away 
from  fairminded  employers. 

Prevailing  wage  legislation  is  needed 
as  a  protective  corollary  to  the  prtu:tice 
of  awarding  Government  contracts  to  the 
lowest  bidder.  Unless  all  bidders  are  re- 
quired to  pay  prevailing  wages  to  their 
employees,  the  lowest  bidder  would  be- 
come the  one  who  paid  the  workers  the 
least.  Government  contracts  would  then 
become  the  vehicle  for  exploiting  work- 
ers. Prevailing  wage  laws  offset  this  tend- 
ency by  requiring  that  all  bidders  abide 
by  existing  community  wage  standards 
for  the  type  of  work  being  contracted 
out  by  the  Government.  Such  laws  do 
not  raise  or  lower  wages  in  the  commu- 
nity. They  merely  assure  that  the  exist- 
ing community  wage  standards  for  such 
work  are  to  be  paid  when  work  is  done 
for  the  Government  and  paid  for  with 
Government  money. 

Prevailing  wage  laws  have  been  in  ex- 
istence for  nearly  a  century.  First  they 
applied  only  as  a  criterion  for  establish- 
ing wage  rates  for  blue-collar  Federal 
employees.  Later  this  standard  was  ex- 
tended to  Federal  Government  contrac- 
tors. In  recent  years.  Congress  attemi>ted 
to  close  loopholes  in  prevailing  wage  leg- 
islation so  that  the  principle  would  apply 
to  all  types  of  Government  contracts — 
whether  for  construction,  manufactured 
goods,  or  services.  Now  that  Federal  funds 
are  to  be  turned  over  to  the  States  and 
localities  to  spend,  these  wage  protec- 
tions must  be  extended  as  well.  Other- 
wise. Congress  will  Just  be  enacting  a 
new  loophole. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  Hartke 
amendment  includes  a  clearly  defined 
sutement  in  terms  of  the  obligation  of 
the  States  and  localities  to  guarantee 
that  the  money  is  spent  under  a  "pre- 
vailing wage  concept."  In  no  case  should 
any  wortter  paid  with  general  revenue- 
sharing  funds  be  paid  less  than  the  min- 
imum wage  incorporated  In  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act  which  has  been 
approved  by  Congress. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  George 
Krumbhaar,  counsel  to  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  be  granted  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  during  the  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  Indiana  for  his 
amendment. 

The  Federal  Government  should  not  be 
giving  away  millions  of  dollars  without 
some  requirement  that  the  States  and 
localities  pay  wages  in  revenue  sharing 
assisted  programs  similar  to  those  pre- 
vailing In  their  own  areas  for  similar 
work. 

I  fully  support  this  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
the  next  one  he  intends  to  offer  which 
would  reinstate  the  Davis-Bacon  provi- 
sions which  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee regrettably  eUminated. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  did   I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut  correctly    when   he   said    that    the 
Davis-Bacon   provision    inserted   in   the 
House  bill  was  deleted  by  the  committee'' 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect.   Da\-is-Bacon    Act    protection    was 
accorded  in  the  House  bill,  but  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  eliminated  it.  But  that 
is  the  subject  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana's next  amendment. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  And  this  one  provides, 
as  I  undersUnd  it.  for  the  prevailing 
wage. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  This  provides  for  the 
prevailing  wage. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  the  particular  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  right,  in 
the  particular  community.  The  difference 
is  that  the  Davis-Bacon  protection  was 
provided  in  the  House  bill.  I  have  a  series 
of  formats  which  will  cover  this  idea 
which  has  been  basic  in  Congress  for  a 
long  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  understand. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  would  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  To  answer  the  question 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  I  think  we  should  have  clarifica- 
tion of  this  matter.  This  goes  farther 
than  I  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
seeks  to  go,  because  it  requires  that  in- 
dividuals employed  in  jobs  financed  in 
whole  or  in  part  by  revenue  sharing  must 
be  paid  the  higher  rate,  the  Federal  min- 
imum wage  that  is  applicable  to  the  job 
or  State  or  local  minimum  wage. 

For  the  most  part,  in  comparable  Fed- 
eral employment  the  prevailmg  wage  is 
higher.  So  it  really  is  not  paying  the  local 
wage  rate  for  a  comparable  job.  It  is 
paying  a  higher  rate. 

So  there  is  a  vast  difference.  We  are 
getting  back  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
when  we  do  that.  And  of  course  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  was  in  the  House  bill. 
We  have  illustrations  of  why  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  would  be  very  detrimental  to 
a  local  employer  as  compared  to  the  rate 
that  is  now  in  existence  in  the  local  com- 


munities. To  give  an  example,  in  the  city 
of  Page,  Ariz.,  the  minimum  wage  rate 
for  common  labor  was  about  $2.50  an 
hoiur.  However,  It  would  be  under  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  because  the  Govern- 
ment had  a  plant  there.  So,  it  would  be 
$7.90  an  hour  under  the  amendment  now 
offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  paying 
$2  50  which  is  the  wage  rate  paid  in  the 
local  community,  and  going  into  a  job 
that  pays  $7.90  an  hour. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  do  not  disagree  with 
the  statement  of  the  Senator,  but  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  Ls  identical 
with  this  language.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  they  have 
Indicated  they  support  this  type  of  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  do  not  want  anybody 
to  be  misled  into  thinking  they  are  going 
to  have  the  local  wage  rate  because  it  is 
not  the  local  wage  rate.  This  Is  the  high- 
est of  all  these  wage  rates.  Does  the 
Senator  agree  that  is  what  the  language 
states'' 

Mr.  HARTKE.  It  is  the  highest  of  the, 
prevailing  wage  rate  in  the  community. 
The  Federal  minimum  wage  or  the  State 
mmimum  wage.  This  Is  exactly  what  we 
did  in  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 
The  Senator  may  complain  about  what  it 
does  and  the  Senator  may  complain 
about  what  Congress  has  done  in  the 
past.  However.  I  am  saying  that  if  you 
are  going  to  take  Federal  funds  and  dis- 
tiibute  them  the  same  standards  should 
apply  for  specific  contracts  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
because  If  a  local  commimity  has  a  small 
job  and  they  are  going  to  do  it  with  their 
own  facilities  they  would  be  forced  to 
pay  these  rates  and  to  bring  in  a  con- 
tractor doing  work  under  a  union  con- 
tract. In  the  case  to  which  I  referred 
they  would  have  to  pay  three  times  ao 
much  for  this  work. 

It  was  brought  out  during  the  hearings 
that  many  times  it  is  less  costly  for  a 
community  not  to  use  Federal  fxmds, 
such  as  Hill-Burton  funds  for  hospitals, 
or  funds  for  work  of  that  nature,  be- 
cause they  are  forced  to  pay  wages  that 
sometimes  are  three  times  as  high.  Ln 
Utah  some  communities  have  turned 
down  funds  of  this  nature  because  if 
they  utilize  them  they  would  have  to  pay 
an  average  of  three  times  as  much  as 
they  would  otherwise. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes:  the  Senator  may 
be  a  little  confused  on  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do.  In  the  first  place,  if  the  Fed- 
eral minimum  wage  Is  higher,  that  would 
apply.  If  the  prevailing  wage  is  higher, 
that  would  apply. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  think  it  Is  clear  that 
when  the  Senator  says  the  highest,  they 
would  have  to  pay  three  times  as  much. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  prevailing  rate 
is  higher  they  would  get  that,  but  if  the 
minimum  wage  Is  higher  they  would  get 
the  national  rate.  That  Is  all  we  are  say- 
ing. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  For  instance,  in  Mary- 
land, in  a  small  community,  under  the 
Senator's  provision,  they  would  not  be 
paying  the  wage  rate  that  was  prevailing 
there;  that  would  be  the  Federal  con- 
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tract  In  operation  »k  the  time,  and  if 
^aX  coitnct  caUed  for  a  wage  rate  un- 
der Davis-Bacon,  they  would  come  In 
and  establish  the  wage  raU  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  that  small  town,  hot  from 
the  woAlnc  ctoitract. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  AU  U  this  is  handled  b9 
the  Department  of  Labor. 

Mr.  FANKIN.  Yea,  it  is.  Of  course  it 
is  It  forees  the  payment  of  a  wage  rate 
uiat  is  totally  unrealistic.  There  is  no 
probles  a*  far  as  xaany  loha  are  con- 
cemed  where  they  must  pay  a  wage  rate, 
not  in  the  area  but  in  that  community. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  that  the 
Scnatfff  maj  be  pointing  to  a  specific 
cue  but  over  the  years  the  lAbor  De- 
pgrtment  has  testified  on  this  before  the 
committee  that  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, when  th^  estabUsb  a  prevailing 
rate  in  the  area,  that  prevailing  rate  is 
neither  inflationary  nor  cxoeasive  in  that 
area.  This  is  being  admtatotered  properly 
and  if  it  is  being  adakuatered  properly 
ItisDotaprobiem. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  'We  can  give  many  Illus- 
trations where  It  is  applied  by  the  De- 
partment oC  Labor,  and  it  has  been  so 
excessive  that  they  Iwve  not  been  able  to 
utilize  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Soi- 
ator  that  this  is  a  procediu%  which  has 
been  administered  \)V  the  Department 
of  Labor.  They  have  stated  tt  does  not 
provide  ineouities  and  that  it  is  being 
done  properly. 

I  am  trying  to  provide  the  same  basic 
rights  that  would  apply  if  this  were  a 
Federal  project  under  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  When  the  Senator  talks 
about  Federal  contracts  it  is  different 
^^n  Federal  funds  being  utilized  by 
local  communities. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  realize  as  far  as  States 
are  concerned  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  ap- 
plies on  Federal  proiects.  But  why  apply 
tt  to  a  local  community  project  where  it 
Hill  cost  them  two  or  three  times  as 
much? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Because  if  you  appro- 
priate this  money  for  a  project  identi- 
cally the  same  procedure  would  result. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  You  could  not  say  it  is  a 
Federal  project  like  building  a  plant  or 
amne  larse  facOity.  We  are  talking  about 
k)cal  community  projects. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  ynrforgtand  what  the 
Senator  Is  saying.  The  Senator  does  not 
approve  of  the  standard  wage  concept. 
I  cannot  argue  'with  the  Senator  if  he 
does  not  accept  the  standard  wage  con- 
cept. I  cannot  make  him  accept  it.  But 
this  is  what  It  does.  It  is  wen  estahZlsbed 
in  law  and  It  has  been  afOrmed  repeat- 
edly by  Congress.  We  are  only  trying  to 
put  something  back  in  this  bin  that  has 
been  previously  approved  by  Congress, 
something  that  has  been  recognized  by 
the  House,  socnething  that  has  be«i 
recognized  by  the  Treasury  as  a  proper 
approach  and  by  the  Department  of 
Labor  as  a  proper  approach.  The  admin- 
istration Is  presiAred  to  support  it. 

I  find  it  tOfflt^itt  at  this  time  to  go 
ahead  and  try  to  contradict  anyone  who 
is  apposed  to  the  prevaDi&g  wage  con- 
cept. If  it  is  good  for  fWeral  projects  it 
is  food  for  projects  ftinded  with  Federal 
iBsoey. 


Mr.  COmoK.  Ux.  President^  will  the 
Soaator  yield  tor  a  (ipurtlnr  ? 

Mr.  HARTSX.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CCyrTGM.  The  Beaator  la  ialUnc 
about  the  feevsfUng  wage  and  the  miak- 
mum  wac*^  I  waat  to  be  clear  1b  my  mind 
as  to  wiiat  the  ■imiiiilinant  meam.  It 
m^a.n>  that  the  DaTl&-Baoan  Act  diall 
a,psij  to  idl  wages  expended  ander  the 
fuikds  in  tbkaet.  Is  that  cenreet? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  There  are  two  amend- 
ments I  am  pmMntlwtf.  TUs  Is  the  pre- 
vaUlng  ws«e  cencnsi.  The  Davta-Baeon 
Act  wea  the  same  aeoeept  but  it  Is  «w- 
pUed  to  eonstfuctlec  workers  alone.  The 
DaTls-Bacon  Act  hM  been  on  the  books 
for  a  long  time  and  tlMt  same  basie  rate 
applies  to  all  captaveca.  Thte  deals  with 
nonconstructlon  employees.  II  the  pre- 
vailing wage  is  in  that  area,  an  area 
»«t«^httiO^»rf  by  the  D^jartment  of  Uibor, 
those  wages  shall  be  paid  t»  any  project 
fimded  under  these  fimda.  In  addHJon. 
there  is  a  provlBion  that  if  a  mtwlmiini 
Federal  wage  is  bdgher  than  a  pceraUinc 
wage,  then  it  would  apply.  If  the  prevail- 
ing wage  is  higher,  tiken  it  would  apply. 

Mr.  CX^TTON.  I  am  cognisant  of  the 
provisions  oi  the  DaTt»-Bacan  Act.  The 
OEily  weakness  of  it  was  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  lAbor  could  declare  any  part  of 
the  United  States  he  saw  ftt  as  one  com- 
miinity  so  that  in  one  1^  swoop  he  pot 
Boston,  Mass.,  wages  into  tf  eet  in  every 
remote  community  in  my  State  and 
throughout  New  England. 

When  the  Senator  taBcs  about  prevail- 
ing  wages  in  this  amendment,  he  is  ap- 
plying the  Davis-Bacon  prlae^pte  to  non- 
construction  workers.  That  Is  what  the 
amendment  does,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  HABTKS.  I  am  willing  to  accept 
that.  That  is  a  f  air  h^rpretation.  Beatty. 
we  are  proposing  the  jawaiUng  wave 
concept.  What  the  Senator  is  saying  is 
correct.  I  do  not  dispute  lor  a  moment 
that  the  area  is  dcidLgnated  tv  the  De- 
partment oi  lisbor. 

Mr.  COTTON.  X  have  never  connflained 
aboMk  the  prineictle  at  the  Da»i»-Baean 
Act  except  for  the  faci  it  has  been  en- 
forced and  because  of  the  aottMrity  oC 
the  Labor  Department,  tfaa  labor  De- 
partaacnt  can  dsdare  all  of  the  area 
east  of  the  liississippi  as  a  kxality  if  it 
so  rtMK'— «.  and  it  means  we  have  that 
stMtdard  set.  That  is  ezac^  wtiai  hai^ 
pewed  in  NewBngland. 

Mr.  HABTKS.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
right  in  his  ■iiiiieiiiiH  ill  and  analysis  at 
how  the  Davis-Bacan  Act  works.  As  a 
practKal  matter,  it  will  nat  do  tliat.  If  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  hke 
to  cbange  ttw  authoii^  of  the  Secretary 
oi  lahor  to  dcMgnate  the  areas  to  be 
covered,  that  aboald  be  done  in  a  sep- 
arate aaandmcnL  AU  I  am  saying  is  that 
the  eoneept.  tt  wlddi  the  Senator  im- 
proves, abovkl  be  Involved  in  this  legte- 
latlon  because  tiiis  involves  I'cderal 
funds.  If  the  Renat^w  from  New  Hamp- 
shire wants  to  chttDge  the  Seatetary  of 
Labor's  authority  to  designate  areas,  that 
is  entirety  difleieat.  AU  I  am  deslrteg 
here  is  c«aity  of  treatment,  eqtdty  in  the 
asscssnent  of  wotters.  If  we  arc  going 
to  use  Rderal  funds,  then  the  same  basic 
principle  should  apply. 

Mr  COTTON.  I  thank  tbe  Senator  for 
his  clarification.  The  SaQa.tor  from  New 
Hampshire  recognizes  that  he  is  power- 
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and  has  been  lor  1* 
Davla-BacsA  A€t,  end  doss  nei  In- 
to try.  Bat  wliat  tlM  acnatar's 
mill  iirTimail  rcaQy  mss tw  is  that  it  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  appOes.  wiiich  In  our 
locality,  Ser  instsoee.  mcau  that  ttie 
prevailing  wace  of  Qroater  Bostssi  and 
Tiiinsaflninrtts  dmll  prevail,  every  time 
we  ODnataruct  something  In  a  little  com- 
mmdty  in  northern  New  Hampshire, 
where  llring  condltlanB  and  Using  costs, 
and  ererything  else,  are  diCerent.  tt  will 
make  snre  ttaak  trnnM  that  tihe  Govern- 
ment borrows  and  pays  Interest  on  to 
/^^f4ril^^t^^  under  ttie  guise  of  revenue 
ahMtog — thoo^  it  is  no*  rvvenac;  it  is 
berrofwed  msBey — in  easy  eontar  in 
every  remote  locality  in  this  coimtry 
shafl  be  aaed  under  the  standard  of  ttie 
Davis-Baeon  Act.  or.  if  it  Is  not  a  con- 
structioa  Job,  it  shall  be  spsHt  OB  a  basis 
similar  to  ttie  staadmnd  under  the  Davla- 
Bacon  Act — in  other  words,  you  pay 
metropolitan  wages  In  "BlBgbown." 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  comment  for 
just  a  moment  on  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  said.  Let  me  read  the 
i^T>ymij»  from  the  amenc&Bant.  It  says 
tbe  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  slialt  ai>- 
piy.  Tliat  is  an  eld  law.  It  says  the  mtol- 
nmm  wage  law.  which  w»  passed  ba  this 
CosigTcas,  sfaaU  apply.  Sabsectlan  (C) 
reads: 

TUB  preTslIlog  r»te«  of  pay  for  persons  em- 
pk>y«d  iB  ^»"'""'  pabUe  eoenpfttlons  by  the 
saBM  empleycr. 

That  Is  a  provision  of  the  amendmaQ.t. 
It  is  certainly  very  limited  In  scope. 

Mr,  PASTORE.  Mr.  Preridsnt.  wfll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKK  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTOBi;.  Does  the  Senator's 
amendment  mean  that  \f  a  mayor  of  a 
city  who  received  that  money  aagmmted 
his  police  department,  all  artrtttkmal 
poOconen  who  come  aboard  shall  be  paid 
the  same  wages  as  those  who  were  there 
already? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  helps  make 
it  very  clear. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Let  me  taJce  this  a  step 
fttrther  so  that  there  will  be  no  misun- 
derstanding. Let  us  assume  that  In  that 
city  there  are  certain  Fsderal  empU^ecs 
and  «»ti"«^!p^i  employcea,  and  a  secre- 
tary jnakiDZ  on  Oie  Vedeial  payroiD  gets 
IIOJOQO  a  year,  but  a  secretary  working 
under  the  municipal  payroll  gets  |g,0<M 
a  year.  Under  the  Senator's  swaiwlnvnt, 
a  new  secrrtary  engaged  by  the  ci^  will 
be  paid  how  auieh? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Her  salary  would  be  the 
salary  being  paid  by  the  dty.  tmleas  tiae 
Piederal  m<ntmiim  wage  was  In  excess  of 
that. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  would  be  in  my 
particular  case. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Tea. 

Ur.  unto.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yidhi? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  understand  the 
amendment,  and  I  mast  beg  the  Sena- 
tor's Indugmoe  whQe  I  try  te  get  it 
straight  in  my  mind.  As  I  understand  tt. 
}m<]f'r  tlK  amendment,  rahnertinn  (Bi 
provides  that  a  person  must  be  paid  the 
Stats  or  local  minimum  waos  lor  tha 
most  nearly  cam  parable  covered  cm^ 
ployment,  or  iC)  the  prevailing  rates  of 
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p«y  for  persozis  employed  in  similar  pub- 
lic occupfttloxui  by  the  same  employer. 

Thl«  robeection  (C)  la  sOready  in  the 
committee  biU.  I  beUeve.  Is  it  not? 
Mr.  HAKTKK.  Yea. 

Mr.  LONG.  So  what  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about,  then,  are  subsections  (A)  and 
iB)  ■indlvidujas  employed  in  Jobs  fi- 
nanced in  whole  or  In  part  out  of  Its 
trust  fund  will  be  paid  wages  which 
are  not  lower  than  whichever  is  the 
highest  of  t  A)  the  minimum  wage  which 
would  be  appUcable  to  that  individual 
under  the  Fair  Labor  Standswds  Act  of 
1938  if  section  6ta)il>  of  such  act 
applied  to  the  participant  and  if  he  were 
not  exempt  under  section  13  there- 
of." 

Then,  am  I  to  understand  that  if  this 
is  a  category  that  Is  not  subject  to  the 
minimum  wage,  the  minimum  wage  shall 
nevertheless  be  applied  to  that  cate- 
gory? 

Mr.  HAHTKE.  That  Is  right. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HABTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Let  me  cite  a  case.  Some 
of  our  communities  are  making  an  effort 
to  get  people  off  the  welfare  rolls,  and 
they  are  taking  them  off  and  leaving 
their  welfare  paymeits  intact,  but  they 
are  paying  them  additional  amounts  for 
training  type  of  work  in  order  to  give 
them  a  job  skill  and  an  opportunity  to 
acquire  meaningful  employment  later 
on.  Would  this  proposal  force  the 
authorities  to  pay  them  at  the  Federal 
minimum  wage? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Is  the  Senator  speaking 
about  trainees? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  am  speaking  about  peo- 
ple who  are  not  clearly  defined  as  either 
trainees  or  employees.  Maybe  they  are 
both,  but  there  are  plenty  of  programs  In 
which  they  are  in  training  categories, 
whether  they  are  trainees  or  not.  The 
fact  is  that  they  are  given  low  skill  Jobs 
at  low  pay  which  is  supplementary  to 
the  subsistence  pay  which  they  normally 
receive  as  unemployed,  in  order  to  give 
them  an  opportimity  to  acquire  a  step 
up  on  the  productivity  ladder. 

It  looks  to  me  like  the  Senator  is 
pretty  well  eliminating  the  under- 
employed and  the  unemployed  and  the 
poor  from  participation  in  this  program, 
because  he  is  pricing  them  out  of  the 
market. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  would  apply  there.  What 
the  Senator  Is  saying  is  that  if  they  aie 
trainees  they  are  going  to  receive 
trainee's  assistance.  I  want  to  make  sure 
they  receive  income  which  comes  within 
the  minimum  wage  standard  established 
In  the  State. 

Mr.  BROCK.  If  the  trainee  was  re- 
ceiving $1.20  an  hour,  would  he  not  be 
required  to  have  his  wage  raised  to  the 
Federal  minimiun  wage,  under  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Not  imless  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
applied.  I  go  back  to  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  as  amended  and  passed 
recently.  All  we  are  saying,  in  substance. 
Is  that  all  these  provisions  of  law  which 
have  haret^ore  milled  under  the  Fair 
Labor   Standards   Act,   the   Emergency 


Emplosrment  Act,  and  the  Minimum 
Wage  Act  shall  apply  if  we  are  going  to 
provide  money  under  the  revenue  shar- 
ing cOTicept.  and  not  permit  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  a  participant  in  cutting  down 
wages.  The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
put  It  correctly.  If  there  are  going  to  be 
trainees,  they  are  to  be  paid  trainees' 
wages,  but  if  a  person  is  going  to  be  put 
on  the  payroll,  he  should  be  paid  the 
same  as  those  already  there. 

Mr.  BROCK.  The  Senator  is  talking 
as  though  these  were  Federal  projects. 
He  says  they  should  be  paid  the  same. 
These  are  not  Federal  projects.  The 
whole  purpose  is  to  give  some  flexibility 
to  local  government  to  respond  to  its 
own  problems  and  the  problems  of  its 
constituents. 

If  we  are  going  to  establish  this  kind 
of  a  criterion,  without  any  flexibility  at 
all,  it  seems  to  me  we  would  inhibit  their 
ability  to  respond  to  those  needs. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  No.  I  cannot  agree  with 
that  analysis  at  all.  The  truth  of  it  is 
that  what  we  are  doing  here  is  providing 
Federal  funds  to  local  communities  with 
no  strings  attached.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  the  gift  shall  not  be  one  which  eroes 
in  and  undermines  the  prevailing  local 
wages  of  the  State  and  the  minimum 
wage  scales  of  the  Federal  Goveriunent. 
That  is  what  we  are  saying.  What  we  are 
saying  is  that  this  measure,  cannot  be 
used  to  prevent  paying  the.se  employees 
the  same  rale  as  the  same  employers 
pays  to  other  similar  employees.  In  other 
words,  it  cannot  be  used  to  promote  wage 
dLscrimination . 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  have  seen  some  unions 
claim  that  every  training  program  that 
is  devised  is  an  effort  to  cut  the  waaes  of 
their  membership  below  the  prevailing 
wage,  though  I  think  that  is  a  ridiculous 
ai-gument. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr  Piesident.  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  just  one  remark? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  The  Senator  from  In- 
diana, with  his  usual  clarity,  who  has  a 
faculty  for  getting  down  to  brass  tacks 
and  presenting  a  question  so  that  every- 
one can  understand  it.  put  a  question  to 
the  disting\ushed  Senator  from  Indiana 
asking  if.  in  a  city,  secretaries  working 
on  a  Federal  payroll  were  receiving 
$.10,000  a  year,  and  secretaries  working 
on  the  payroll  of  the  city  were  receiving 
$8,000.  and  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  were 
adopted,  what  would  the  secretaries  re- 
ceive under  this  amendment,  and  the 
Senator's  reply  was  $8,000. 

Since  the  Senator's  answer  to  that 
question.  I  have  read  his  amendment 
again  very  carefully,  and  if  that  is  what 
they  would  receive,  then  I  cannot  read 
plain  English,  because  the  amendment 
says  distinctly  differently  It  says: 

whichever  is  the  highest  of  (A)  the  mini- 
mum wage  which  would  be  applicable  to 
that  Individual  xinder  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  .  .  .  .  (B)  the  State  or  local  mini- 
mum wage  for  the  most  nearly  comparable 
covered  employment,  or  (C)  the  prevailing 
rates  of  pay  for  persons  employed  in  similar 
public  occupations  by  the  same  employer  " 

It  says  "whichever  is  the  highest." 
Mr.  HARTKE  Will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  try  to  explain  that? 


Mr.  COTTON.  That  is  what  I  want. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  No.  1,  that  secretary— 
and  I  understand  that  is  what  the  Sen- 
ator is  concerned  about 

Mr.  COTTON.  Yes. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  If  the  Federal  minimum 
wage  were  the  highest  wage,  the  hypo- 
thetical secretary  would  receive  that 
wage.  If  the  State  law  provides  a  higher 
minimum  age,  then  she  would  get  the 
minimum  State  wage. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  In  order  to  clarify  this, 
what  the  Senator  Is  actually  saying  is 
this,  that  in  no  case  will  anybody  be  paid 
less  than  the  minimum  wage.  That  is 
what  it  amounts  to,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  employee  will  be 
paid  the  minimum  Federal  wage  or  the 
minimum  State  wage,  or.  In  other  words, 
what  eveiTbody  else  gets  from  the  same 
employer  for  employment  in  the  same 
category.  He  will  be  paid  whatever  mini- 
mum other  employees  receive  who  are 
working  for  the  city. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  strikes  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  that  even  without  in- 
.serting  this  provision  in   the  law.  one 
would  expect  the  particular  mayor  to  do 
exactly  what  the  Senator  Is  tiTing  to 
have  him  do  by  inserting  it  in  the  law. 
Mr  HARTKE  That  is  right. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Because  all  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  is  trying  to  do  is  to 
make  .sure  that  they  will  not  use  this 
money    to    undercut    prevailing    wages. 
That  is  all  he  is  trying  to  say.  In  other 
worcLs.   all  he  is  saying  is  that  for  the 
comparable  job  already  being  performed, 
if  they  add  to  it  new  persormel,  they  have 
got  to  pay  that  new  personnel  the  same 
amount  of  money. 
Mr  HARTKE.  Yes. 
Mr.   LONG.   Mr.   President,   will   the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  more  I  read  this 
amendment,  the  more  it  seems  to  me  the 
Senator  is  not  saying  what  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  says  he  is  saying. 
The  more  I  read  this,  the  more  it  IooIk 
to  me  like  they  have  to  pay  whichever 
is  the  highest  of  three  levels.  The  first  is 
the  prevailing  wage  they  pay  their  own 
employees.  This  point  was  In  the  House 
bill,  and  the  committee  has  left  it  in 
this  bill,  and  that  point  we  are  not  argu- 
ing. But  in  addition,  they  have  to  pay 
whichever  is  the  highest  of  two  other 
amounts.  They  would  have  to  pay  which- 
ever is  the  higher,  the  Federal  minimum 
wage,  even  though  that  does  not  apply  to 
them,  or  if  they  have  a  State  or  local 
minimum  wage  which  is  higher  than  thf 
Federal  mlnimimi,  they  would  have  f 
pay  that  wage,  even  though  that  does  n''' 
apply  to  that  particular  employment. 

The  committee  found  no  objection  )' 
you  have  to  pay  at  least  as  much  as  yo 
are  paying  your  own  policemen.  But  th» 
amendment  would  provide  that  even 
though  the  Federal  minimimi  wage  law 
does  not  apply  to  city  policemen,  you 
still  have  to  pay  at  least  the  Federal  min- 
imum wage.  Even  though  It  does  not 
apply  to  city  police,  you  have  to  pay  that, 
unless  you  have  a  State  minimum  wage 
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law  which  Is  higher  Uian  the  Federal 
mixiimum  wage,  then  you  must  pay  that. 
So  you  take  a  three-way  deal,  and 
irtiichever  one  is  highest  of  the  three  is 
what  you  are  going  to  pay.  Is  that  not 

Mr  HARTKE,  Surely.  The  Senator 

BIr.  LONG.  Even  though  right  now 
none  of  them  apply  to  you? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  comment? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes;  I  am  asking  the  Sen- 

gtor  to. 

Mr  HARTKE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. But  that  Is  the  way  it  is  in  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act.  All  I  am 
saying  is,  if  they  are  going  to  use  Fed- 
eral money,  they  are  gohig  to  pay  the 
p^dffita  minimum  wage.  That  is  all  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  saying. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  heard  the  answer  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  that  what  I  said 
li  correct,  and  here  are  three  mini- 
mum wage  principles,  and  you  have  to 
pay  the  highest  of  those  three,  even 
though  none  of  them  is  applicable  to 
you  as  the  law  stands  now. 

The  Senator  in  effect  says,  "Yes,  the 
reason  they  ought  to  do  that  Is  because 
the  Federal  Government  Is  paying  90 
percent  of  the  costs  or  50  percent  of  the 
costs  and,  therefore,  they  ought  to  pay 
the  highest  of  those  three."  Whether  the 
Federal  Government  Is  paying  90  per- 
oHit  of  the  expense  or  whether  it  is 
paying  50  percent,  they  will  pay  the 
highest  of  the  three. 

In  this  case,  however,  the  Federal 
share  might  not  be  90  percent.  It  might 
not  be  50  percent.  It  might  be  Just  1 
percent,  and  the  increased  cost  of  apply- 
ing this  minimum  wage  rule  might  be 
more  than  the  value  revenue  sharing 
would  bring  to  the  city.  So  it  could  be 
a  very  heavy  burden. 

We  in  the  committee  found  no  objec- 
tion at  all  to  saying  that  they  will  pay 
people  the  wage  rate  which  persons  em- 
ployed in  similar  public  occupations  by 
the  same  employer  are  paid.  As  a  result 
If  they  hire  a  policeman,  they  will  pay 
him  the  same  as  they  are  paying  other 
policemen.  We  found  no  objection  to 
that.  But  if  you  take  two  other  rules, 
neither  of  which  otherwise  would  apply, 
and  say,  "You  will  pay  the  second  if  that 
la  the  higher,"  and  then  add  a  third,  and 
aay  "You  will  pay  that  if  that  is  the 
higher,"  that  may  be  a  reasonable  re- 
quirement where  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  putting  up  90  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  project,  but  where  the  Federal 
oantribution  may  be  only  1  percent  or 
less  than  1  percent,  that  Is  a  very 
strained  requirement  to  put  on  the  pay- 
ment of  Federal  aid. 

A  lot  of  the  mayors  want  to  take  tms 
revenue-sharing  money  and  put  it  right 
Into  their  operating  budgets.  That  would 
mean  everjrthing  they  have  added 
through  revenue  sharing,  which  might 
be  only  2  to  5  percent  of  their  operating 
budgets,  might  be  consumed  with  this 
wage  increase,  so  there  is  a  question  as 
tq  whether  they  are  going  to  show  a  net 
gain  at  all,  or  whether  they  will  have  to 
levy  a  tax  on  their  people  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  of  the 
committee  felt  that  we  sho\ild  not  put 


that  unneoMwry  strmin  on  this  effort  to 
help  State  and  kwal  govemmenti,  and 
every  move  that  the  Senate  Ptaanca 
Committee  made  to  change  thte  bill  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  requlrementa 
was  not  to  put  requirements  on,  but  to 
take  requhwments  off.  We  did  fed  that 
the  provision  that  would  require  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same  prevailing  wage  that 
they  are  paying  other  employees  in  the 
same  type  employment  was  reasonable, 
and  that  it  should  be  hi  the  bill.  But  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal  funds 
might  only  be  2  percent  or. 5  percent  of 
a  budget  of  the  city  or  community  we 
were  seekhag  to  aid,  it  occurred  to  us 
that  the  other  strings  might  exceed  the 
value  of  the  revenue  sharing. 

Frankly,  that  is  one  reason  why  the 
cities  are  so  concerned  about  the  pros- 
pect of  having  revenue  sharing  subject 
to  annual  appropriations.  They  fear  that 
every  time  a  revenue-sharing  bill  goes 
through  the  Senate  Just  for  the  regu- 
lar annual  amount,  they  might  get  an 
amendment  such  as  this,  which  might 
cost  them  more  than  the  revenue  sharing 
would  be  worth  to  that  community.  That 
was  the  point  made  by  many  of  them. 

I  must  say  that  the  APLr-CIO  and  Its 
various  groups  have  been  consistent.  In 
the  first  place,  they  were  against  reve- 
nue sharing  completely.  They  felt  that  it 
ought  to  be  handled  like  any  otdier  Fed- 
eral program,  with  every  condition  at- 
tached to  it  that  conscience  and  good 
judgment  and  logic  coiUd  suggest,  and 
that  many  of  those  amendments  should 
be  on  there  to  provide  an  employer  every 
opportunity  to  give  the  employee  better 
pay  and  working  conditions  and  shorter 
hoiu«.  But  it  was  also  theh*  position  that 
if  you  are  going  to  pass  this  bill  the 
Federal  Government  should  put  the 
hammer  hold  on  the  community  and 
mftita  them  do  what  the  AFL-CIO 
thought  should  be  done. 

That  Is,  after  all.  the  (me  big  fear 
about  revenue  sharing — that  we  would 
attach  strings  to  revenue  sharing  that 
would  become  so  burdensome  that  by  the 
time  the  communities  met  all  require- 
ments, they  might  have  been  better  off  to 
have  forgotten  about  the  whole  idea. 

While  I  think  the  Bacon-Davis  concept 
is  properly  applied  where  the  Federal 
contribution  is  sufBcient  and  substantial 
so  that  a  commimity  can  undertake  the 
burden  placed  on  it  by  having  to  pay  a 
much  hii^er  wage  rate,  I  can  recognize 
the  possibUity  that  in  many  communities 
this  requirement  might  prove  to  be  a 
trap,  because  a  board  of  county  commis- 
sioners or  a  local  community  might  make 
the  mistake  of  taking  the  revenue- 
sharing  money  and  putting  it  in  their 
operating  budget,  so  that  revenue  shar- 
ing would  be  a  part  of  their  total  expend- 
itures. 

I  would  commend  section  (C)  of  this 
amendment,  but  I  do  have  reservations 
about  sections  (A)  and  (B).  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  for  some  communities  this 
is  not  going  to  be  a  large  share  of  their 
budget. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  the  purpose  of  a  unani- 
mous-consent raquest? 
Mr.  HABTKg.I  yMd. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 


PmcT),  I  Ofdt  unanimous  consent  thsfe 
Rotwrt  Vastlne,  a  membo:  of  his  staff, 
have  the  privilege  of  the  floor  during  the 
oonslden^an  of  this  meaeure. 

The  PBBSIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Soiator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coiT)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amoid- 
ments  1461, 1462. 146S,  and  1466. 

The  PRE8IDINQ  OPPICKR.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
I  shall  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  In- 
diana, but  it  does  point  up  toe  internal 
contradiction  that  lies  at  the  heart  of 
the  proposed  legislation. 

As  I  recall,  when  President  Nixon  first 
proposed  revenue  sharing,  his  argument 
was  that  it  would  strengthen  the  State 
and  local  governments.  None  of  us  could 
dsagree  that  botti  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment in  this  country  need  additional 
revenue.  But  when  it  comes  from  Con- 
gresB.  it  is  very  likely  to  come  with  strings 
attached.  Even  though  the  President,  in 
his  original  proposal,  said  that  he  would 
insist  upon  no  conditions  except  the 
basic  constitutional  requlrwnent  relating 
to  nondiscrimination  betw««i  races,  al- 
ready we  are  adding  new  conditions. 

The  particular  condition  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  seeks  to  add  is  one 
that  I  think  is  praiseworthy.  Therefore, 
I  shall  vote  for  it. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  get  away  from 
imposing  conditions  that  seem  to  be  rea- 
sonable "/hen  you  are  doling  out  Fed- 
eral money.  Therein  lies  the  Internal 
contradiction.  It  is  not  possible  to  have 
it  both  ways.  It  is  not  possible  to  have 
a  revenue-sharing  imwram  without 
strings  attached. 

This  is  just  the  beginning  of  a  series 
of  knots  that  will  be  tied  in  this,  and 
subsequent  Congresses,  which  will  re- 
strict and  regulate  the  use  of  revenue- 
sharing  funds  by  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Therein  lies  the  internal  contra- 
diction. ^ . 

As  we  increase  the  Federal  allotment 
to  State  and  local  govemmente,  we  will 
also  enlarge  upon  the  degree  of  Federal 
control  over  the  use  of  the  fimds.  In  the 
end,  instead  of  strengthening  Stete  and 
local  govenunents,  we  will  weaken  th«n 
still  further.  As  they  become  more  de- 
pendent upon  Federal  fimds,  we  will 
erode  away  the  Independence  of  Stote 
and  local  governments.  In  the  name  of 
giving  them  additional  strength,  we  will 
in  fact  impoee  further  Federal  limits  on 
their  freedom  of  action.  Thus,  our  fed- 
eralism is  fed"  more  and  more  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury,  and  State  and  local 
govoTimraite  oontlnue  to  decline.  That 
is  why  I  doubt  that  I  can  support  this 
legislation  on  final  passage.  At  the  very 
least.  It  Is  my  hitentlon  to  vote  against 
this  bill,  unleee  Congreei  and  the  Presi- 
dent are  willing  to  ralae  the  money  to 
pay  for  It. 

At  the  moment,  we  do  not  have  any 
revenue  to  share.  Paced  with  a  $38  bU- 
Uon  deficit  this  year,  the  Padana  <3ov- 
emmmt  Is  much  worse  off  ttiaa  moet  of 
the  Stote  and  local  govemmente  the  bill 
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purports  to  help.  Unlen  we  have  the 
KumptkiD  to  ralfle  the  money  we  propose 
to  share.  Instead  of  addlns  still  further 
to  the  enormous  national  debt,  I  shall 
vote  against  this  bin  on  nnal  passage. 

But  I  do  want  the  Senator  to  under- 
stand that  I  appreciate  the  fEu:t  that  we 
should  not  extend  Federal  funds,  with- 
out laying  down  certain  conditions  that 
we  feel  are  fair  and  proper.  Because  the 
particular  conditions  contained  In  this 
amendment  seem  to  me  to  be  praise- 
worthy, and  because  they  are  consistent 
with  previous  policy  adopted  by  Con- 
gress as  it  relates  to  the  disposition  of 
other  Federal  moneys.  I  am  constrained 
to  support  the  amendment  that  the  Sen- 
ator (rflers. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
think  he  points  up  exactly  what  the  dif- 
ficulty is  with  the  whole  problem. 

This  Is  something  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  Committee  on  Finance 
The  whole  idea  of  taking  Federal  money 
and  doling  it  out  could  have  been  ob- 
viated if  we  had  some  type  of  tax  credit 
scheme.  Unless  we  do  this,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  proceed  with  the  idea  that  we 
are  taking  the  taxpayers'  money  and  are 
putting  it  into  the  Treasury.  If  we  do 
not  adopt  this  amendment,  we  wiU  have 
two  separate  standards.  One  of  them  will 
be  applied  where  the  appropriation  proc- 
ess is  gone  through.  In  this  case,  they 
will  not  go  through  the  appropriations 
process,  which  I  find  rather  peculiar,  but 
I  will  support  the  committee's  position 
on  it.  In  good  conscience.  I  never  did 
think  it  was  a  position  which  was  de- 
fensible. 

If  you  are  going  to  appropriate  money, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  should 
be  the  appropriating  body.  But  ultimate- 
ly that  issue  too  will  be  settled  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

If  we  do  not  apply  this  standard  in  the 
revenue-sharing  bill,  then  we  ought  to 
repeal  it  in  such  legislation  as  the  emer- 
gency employment  legislation.  There  is 
no  difference.  If  Federal  money  is  being 
given  to  the  States  to  be  used  on  local 
projects,  we  should  not  use  two 
standards. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HABTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  is  aware  that 
even  if  we  tried  to  help  the  States  by 
way  of  a  tax  credit,  there  is  nothing  to 
keep  any  Senator  from  offering  an 
amendment  on  any  revenue  bill  to  put 
any  conditions  he  desires  on  that  tax 
credit,  including  the  ones  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  in  his  amendment.  If 
the  Senator  wants  to  help  the  local  t:om- 
munities  and  the  States  with  the  problem 
of  the  Increasing  restriction^  on  Federal 
aid,  the  only  way  we  can  do  this  is 
through  restraint,  by  keeping  the  strings 
off  in  our  actions  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate or  in  the  House.  That  is  the  problem, 
whether  we  go  by  way  of  the  tax  credit, 
the  tax  deduction,  or  an  appropriation,  it 
makes  no  difference.  It  is  a  problem  of 
restraint  right  here.  It  is  the  courage  to 
say,  "Yes,  I  would  like  to  see  them  get 
more  money  In  a  way  they  can  really  use 
it:"  If  you  want  to  help  them  you  should 
be  saying,  "1  do  not  think  I  should  be 
putting  strings   aa   this   appropriation. 


this  tax  credit,  or  this  tax  deduction,  be- 
cause If  I  do,  it  will  undermine  the  in- 
depflDdence  of  the  government  and  the 
ability  of  the  local  people  and  the  local 
oflkslals  to  do  what  they  are  trying  to 
achieve." 

In  any  event,  the  .same  problem  re- 
mains. If  the  Federal  Government  wants 
to  help  the  communities,  it  has  the  power, 
whether  it  goes  the  tax  credit,  tax  de- 
duction, or  the  appropriation  route,  to 
put  on  the  strings.  The  restraint  has  to 
be  the  restraint  of  the  individual  elected 
representative  not  to  put  the  strings  on. 

Many  more  types  of  strings  can  be 
suggested  for  the  cities  if  we  want  to 
further  restrict  their  benefits  from  reve- 
nue sharing.  Many  ideas  have  occurred 
to  me  that  would  be  good  conditions,  but 
I  dropped  them,  because  I  was  persuaded 
meritorious  though  I  thought  they  were, 
that  if  we  put  all  the  strings  on.  :t  would 
defeat  the  purpose  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  that  I  think  the 
issue  is  clear.  Under  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act  if  we  hire  someone,  he  re- 
ceives the  highest  of  the  Federal  mini- 
mum wage,  the  State  minimum  wage,  or 
the  prevailing  wage  rate  for  similar  em- 
ployees. Failure  to  adopt  the  Hartke 
amendment  would  put  the  city  in  the 
ridiculous  position  of  paying  an  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  employee,  at  one 
rate,  and  a  revenue  sharing  employee  at 
a  different  rate.  Both  would  be  financed 
by  Federal  money. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
we  are  paying  100  percent  Federal 
money,  90  percent  Federal  money.  50 
percent  Federal  money,  or  one-half  of 
1  percent  Federal  money  The  Senator 
would  apply  the  concept  to  them  even 
though  the  Federal  contribution  is  less 
than  1  percent. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Federal  Revenue 
Sharing  Act  is  a  100-percent  contribu- 
tion from  the  Federal  Government  and 
from  the  deficit,  as  Senator  Church 
said.  We  are  taking  100  percent  Federal 
money.  Not  one  penny  is  being  required 
to  be  donated  by  the  State  or  collected  by 
the  State. 

Mr.  LONG.  By  the  time  the  revenue- 
sharing  money  gets  to  the  city  employee. 
it  might  represent  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent Federal  revenue  sharing.  What  the 
Senator  is  proposing  here  might  require 
the  community  to  pay  20  or  50  percent 
for  additional  wages.  In  that  situation,  it 
would  be  well  advised  to  take  the 
revenue-sharing  money  and  put  it  over 
into  one  isolated  area  of  expenditure 
which  would  not  be  subject  to  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act,  because  it  has  a  high 
wage  rate  attached  to  it,  where  this 
requirement  would  not  give  them  any 
problem  rather  than  using  it  in  some- 
thing else  which  is  far  more  needed. 
That  would  create  a  severe  problem,  in 
my  judgment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  the  Senator  is  say- 
ing is,  "I  do  not  like  the  prevailing  wage 
concept."  Those  who  vote  against  this 
amendment  will  be  voting  against  the 
wage  concept  embodied  in  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act.  Some  people  may 
want  to  do  that.  I  do  not  think  that  Con- 
gress would  like  to  find  itself  in  that 
anomolous  position. 


Mr.  LONG.  If  we  are  talklnc  idtwol 
100-percent  Federal  money,  I  would  b* 
willing  to  go  along  with  the  amend- 
ment, or  even  50  percent  and  I  would  go 
along  with  that,  but  when  the  Federal 
contribution  is  1  percent  that,  I  think. 
Senator,  is  going  a  little  bit  too  far. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  I  can  say  is  that  this 
is  a  100-percent  contribution  from  the 
Federal  Government.  The  State  does  not 
make  one  assessment.  "ITie  local  com- 
munity does  not  make  one  assessment. 
This  is  100-percent  Federal  money — (30 
billion  in  the  next  5  years. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor  says  this  is  100-percent  Federal  mon- 
ey. Does  not  the  Senator  agree  that  an 
employee  can  work  1  day  for  a  city  or 
a  local  community  on  a  job  and  the  next 
day  he  would  be,  perhaps,  working  on  a 
job  financed  by  revenue  sliaring.  So  that 
he  would  have  two  different  wage  scales 
and  they  would  be  forced  to  employ  that 
[>erson  on  a  different  basis.  As  the  bill 
now  stands,  the  worker  must  be  paid  no 
more  than  the  prevailing  rate  for  per- 
.sons  employed  in  a  similar  Job.  Is  that  not 
true? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right,  but, 
really,  I  cannot  conceive  of  anyone  here 
doing  it  differently.  Maybe  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  would  like  to. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Does  not  the  Senatta- 
agree  that  the  bill  now  requires  that  u 
worker  must  be  paid  no  lower  than  tht« 
prevailing  rate  for  persons  employed  in 
a  similar  job  by  a  local  government? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  right,  a  police- 
man and  another  policeman  would  get 
the  same  salary  no  matter  whether  It  is 
this  Government  or  a  local  government. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  They  would  be  paid  a 
fair  wage  by  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ment, so  that  then  they  would  get  Fed- 
eral funds.  When  they  have  a  person  that 
comes  under  revenue  sharing,  then  thejr 
have  to  raise  the  wage  rate  as  much  a-' 
ttiree  times  the  amount. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  Senator  can  point 
to  examples,  of  course,  but  all  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  if  we  use  Federal  funds.  Fed- 
eral laws,  and  fair  labor  standards  will 
apply. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  language  was  dis- 
cussed in  conmiittee  and,  on  the  basis  on 
wiiich  it  is  now  proposed  to  the  Senate, 
was  overwhelmingly  voted.  It  was  a  vote, 
I  think.  s«Mnethlng  like  8  to  2.  So  it  is 
something  that  was  thorouglily  con- 
sidered. If  the  Senator  applies  his  princi- 
ple that  he  is  talking  about  here  in  his 
amendment,  it  would  preclude  a  local 
government  in  many  instances  from 
taking  advantage  of  revenue  sharing.  It 
would  be  precluded,  because  It  would  be 
more  advantageous  not  to  pay  two  or 
three  times  the  wage  rate  for  a  construc- 
tion job  or  some  particular  service.  It 
would  be  better  off  not  to  accept  the 
funds. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  AU  I  can  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  Is  that  he  does  not 
like  the  prevailing  wage  standard.  He 
also  does  not  like  the  minimum  stand- 
ards. His  record  is  consistent  on  that 
score.  He  has  opposed  every  minimimi 
wage  to  come  before  the  Senate.  That 
is  all  right  with  me.  If  he  is  not  for  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act,  that  is  his 
privilege.  But  I  say  again  that  If  we  use 


federal  money,  theo  the  Federal  wage 
gundaids  should  apply  to  the  workers. 

Mr  FANNIN.  It  Is  not  the  preralllng 
wage  rate  the  Senator  would  apply  but  a 
,n«e  rate  inoooulstent  and  not  Intended 
by  the  revenue-sharing  progrsun. 

Mr.  HABTKE.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
ocmcede  to  the  Smator  that  he  can  vote 
ggainst  this  amendment,  but  I  cannot 
conceive  of  the  rationale  that  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  Emergency  Em- 
ployment Act,  which  this  Congress 
adopted,  and  the  revenue-sharing  bill. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  We  have  great  unem- 
ployment in  this  coimtry  today,  and  we 
are  trying  to  provide  employment  for  as 
many  people  as  we  can  who,  perhaps,  are 
not  skilled  to  the  extent  that  they  can 
jujrtify  the  construction  wage  rate  or  a 
hl^  wage  rate  In  the  construction  in- 
dustry. Here  we  are  saying  that  if  a 
worker  comes  to  work,  we  will  pay  him 
this  amoimt,  but  if  he  goes  to  another 
Job,  In  a  local  community,  we  vrtll  pay 
him  one-third  that  much.  This  is  Just  not 
consistent.  It  will  work  a  hardship  on 
the  community.  It  is  also  a  very  unreal- 
istic way  to  handle  the  wage  earner.  I 
cannot  understand  why  the  Senator  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  provision  that  we 
now  have  in  the  bill  that  does  require  a 
minimum  wage  rate  to  be  paid.  That  is 
very  Inconsistent,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
not  to  provide  for  this,  as  on  page  61, 
section  5,  it  does  ^leclfically  spell  out 
that  the  person  is  protected.  This  would 
increase  the  prevailing  wage  rates  being 
paid  in  the  community.  I  hope  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  is  rejected.  It 
would  be  very  detrimental  to  the  reve- 
nue-sharing bill.  It  will  probably  mean 
that  many  communities  in  this  Nation 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  use  these 
funds.  In  fact,  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous for  them  to  do  the  work  them- 
selves than  to  go  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  the  revenue-sharing  fimds. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  going  to  try  to 
afford  some  type  of  relief  to  the  local 
communities,  I  do  not  think  it  should 
contribute  to  the  destruction  of  Uie  local 
minimiim  wages.  I  do  not  think  it  should 
contribute  to  the  destruction  of  the  min- 
imum wage  standards  set  by  the  State. 
I  do  not  think  it  should  contribute  to 
the  destruction  of  the  prevailing  rates 
being  paid. 

The  end  result  of  a  failure  to  agree  to 
ttie  amendment  would  be  a  steAdy  dete- 
rioration in  ttie  Davis-Bacon  law  that 
has  long  been  adopted  and  approved  by 
Ckmgress.  Iliis  woiild  be  a  step  backward 
for  the  working  people. 

Mr.  COOPKB.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARTSnS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  whether  his 
amendment  would  authorize  i>ayment 
prescribed  under  the  Pair  Labor  Stand- 
ards Act  to  an  Individual  who  othwwlse 
would  be  exempt? 

BIr.  HARTKB.  Tes;  It  would. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Would  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  tell  me  how  his  amendment 
would  aooompUsh  that?  If  one  reads  the 
amendment,  it  would  not  seem  to  do 
that.  Itsva: 


IndlvldiiaJa  aovloywl  la  Jota  flaancMl  m 
wtiol*  or  in  pMt  out  o(  Its  trust  twoA  •«»»>- 
UsbMt  uad*r  paragraph  (1)  wUl  b*  paid 
wAgM  which  *n  not  lower,  than  whlobeTer  is 
the  highest  of  (A)  th*  minimum  wage  which 
wotUd  be  afiplleabto  to  itxaX  IndlTMual  undar 
th*  nur  Labor  Standards  Act  of  19M,  if  sec- 
tion e(»)  (1)  of  such  Act  appllAd  to  th«  pax- 
tletpant  and  If  he  were  not  exempt  under 
section  18  thereof,  •  •  • 

If  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  does 
not  apply  to  an  individual,  he  is  exempt. 
Would  the  Senator's  amendment  then 
cause  him  to  be  coTered  by  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act?  Would  the  act  be 
applicable?  Is  the  Senator,  hi  effect, 
writing  an  amendment  to  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  rather  than  talking  about 
revenue  sharing? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
minimum  wage  would  be  applicable  to 
that  Individual.  In  other  words.  It  would 
apply  to  all  those  individuals  and  others 
who  are  presently  exempt. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  give 
an  illustration.  Assume  Mr.  Smith  is  im- 
employ«i,  and  he  secures  employment  in 
a  Job  which  is  partly  financed  by  revenue- 
sharing  fimds.  It  is  a  position  which  is 
at  present  or  at  the  time  this  measure 
becomes  law  is  exempt  from  the  Pair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  Would  the  amend- 
ment require  the  minimum  wage  to  be 
paid  to  him? 

Does  the  Senator's  amendment  amend 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  so  as  to 
provide  that  the  minimum  wage  be  paid 
to  £ui  individual  who  would  otherwise  be 
exempt?  That  is  an  easy  question  to 
answer. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes,  It  would. 

Mr.  COOPER.  TTien,  the  Senator's 
amendment  In  effect  amends  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Insofar  as  those  funds 
were  used,  the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPEB.  Is  that  not  a  change? 
I  want  to  vote  for  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. However,  if  it  Is  correct  that  the 
Senator  is  seeking  to  amend  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  Indirectly.  I  want 
to  know  that,  and  I  would  not  vote  for 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHBEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HABTKK  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  It  is  my  hiterpreta- 
tlon — and  I  think  we  ought  to  get  this 
clear  from  the  language  that  Is  here^ 
that  what  we  are  really  saying  is  that 
there  are  really  three  or  four  options 
which  apply  for  the  wage  standard 
under  this  particular  amendment. 

Ilie  first  is: 

WUl  be  paid  wages  which  are  not  lower 
than  wblclwTer  U  the  highest  of  (A)  the 
nn<T»tmiim  was*  which  would  be  appUcable 
to  that  Individual  under  tb*  Fair  Labm 
Stanxlards  Act  a<  1B38  .  .  . 

Mr.  COOPEB.  I  imderstand  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHBEY.  Thai  It  also  says 
that  those  that  are  exempt  continue  to 
be  exempt.  That  la  what  It  says  Iwre.  It 
says  that  thoee  that  are  exempt  under 
the  Fair  Labor  Staxxlards  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended,  would  oontlnue  to  be  ex- 
empt. 

Mr.  COOPEB.  That  Is  what  I  thought. 

Mr.   HUMPHREY.   That   Is   what   I 


thought  as  a  oosponaor.  But  If  It  Is  not, 
I  do  not  want  to  be  a  cospoosor. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  amaXae  from  In- 
diana Just  said  the  opposite. 

Mr.  HUMPHKEV.  MT.  PresMsnt.  I 
think  there  Is  a  misunderstanding  here. 
The  next  optlen  is  the  State  or  local 
tp^wiTmmi  wage  for  the  meet  nearly  com- 
parable covered  empleymcnt,  and  the 
other  is  the  prevaillnt  rates  of  pay  for 
persons  employed  In  similar  public  occu- 
pations by  the  same  employer. 

In  other  words,  what  we  are  really 
saying  here  Is  that  the  wages  to  be  paid 
win  be  the  highest  of  those  three  possi- 
bilities, the  possibilities  under  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act,  as  amended,  with 
the  exemptions  that  are  presently  in  the 
law.  That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  the  way  I  imder- 
stood  it. 

TTie  language  confuses  me.  I  do  not 
think  the  amendment  is  necessary,  be- 
cause. If  the  Fahr  Labor  Standards  Act 
applies,  we  are  simply  sasdng  In  this 
amendment  that  It  does  apply.  And  if  it 
says  further  that  it  does  not  apply,  It 
does  not  add  anything  to  it.  I  wonder 
what  its  purpose  is.  If  it  is  an  attempt 
to  amend  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
then  I  want  to  know. 

Mr.  HABTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  this  matter  with  the  chairman 
of  the  Labor  Committee,  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  WnxiAns).  I  do 
not  think  a  lot  of  harm  could  be  done  by 
interpreting  the  ammdment  along  the 
lines  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota because,  as  I  understand  It,  the 
law  passed  by  the  Senate  leaves  practi- 
cally no  exemptions  anyway. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the  Sena- 
tor wants  to  make  that  clear  and  make 
sure  that  those  who  are  presently  exempt 
would  continue  their  exemx^tlon.  I  would 
be  willing  to  acc^it  that  change  In  the 
H«uidce  amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  know  If  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
agrees  with  the  interpretation  of  his  co- 
sponsor  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  HTTVPHirr). 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  will  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  one  other  point  here. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
made  a  very  valid  point  in  reference  to 
funds  under  revenue  sharing  oomlnc  to 
the  local  treamur— municipality,  county, 
or  State.  Let  us  say  that  only  about  5 
percent  or  3  psrcent  of  those  funds  actu- 
ally go  for  the  payment  of  servlees.  This 
amendment  would  require  that  Federal 
standards  such  as  we  imppIt  under  Davis- 
Bacon,  mass  housing,  or  urban  transit 
and  BO  forth  would  be  used.  I  think  we 
ought  to  change  this  amendment  to  read 
as  follows:  "Individuals  employed  In  Jobs 
qnfrnff«<d  In  whole  or  in  which  more  than 
50  percent  of  such  funds  comes  out  of  its 
trust  ftmds  .  .  ." 

Then,  we  have  not  changed  the  basic 
standards  \Hilch  we  have  today  In  cate- 
gorical grants  and  public  oonstmetlon. 
itien,  we  meet  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
very  persuasive  argument  on  the  part 
of  the  Senator  from  Loulstana.  I  am  nok 
the  Ti^*"  author  of  this,  amendment,  hut 
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I  do  try  to  be  informed.  I  sat  here  and  I 
listened  to  the  debate.  While  I  am 
strongly  m  favor  of  the  general  thrust 
of  the  Hartke  amendment,  and  I  jom 
him  in  it,  so  far  as  I  am  personally  con- 
cerned I  believe  it  would  be  better  leg- 
islation and  sounder  practice  il  we  add 
these  provisions  to  the  bill,  to  state:  "In- 
dividuals employed  in  jobs  financed  in 
whole  or  in  which  50  percent  of  the  funds 
come  out  of  the  trust  funds  under  para- 

^^Mr  LONG.  WhUe  I  do  not  like  the  idea 
of  any  strings  to  money  we  are  gomg  to 
make  available  to  the  cities  and  com- 
munities. I  have  felt  that  somethmg  may 
be  said  for  them  where  the  Federal  con- 
tribution is  substantial.  I  voted  to  awly 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  I  would  vote  to 
apply  it  again  where  the  Federal  con- 
tribution is  50  percent.  75  percent,  or  90 
percent.  But  frankly,  I  did  not  vote  for 
the  first  Hartke  amendment  and  ii  I  did 
not  vote  for  one  I  would  not  expect  to 
vote  for  the  second.  Number  1461  relates 
to  the  minimum  wage  and  number  1462 
appUes  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  li  I 
voted  for  one  I  would  expect  to  vote  for 

the  other.  .^     ^-        t  „ 

U  you  are  looking  at  the  situation  of  a 
city  such  as  San  Francisco,  which  has  a 
very  fine  and  able  mayor  who  testified 
before  us.  where  revenue  sharing  will  be 
about  5  percent  of  his  overaU  budget,  it 
might  be  wages  are  very  high  there,  but 
there  are  many  other  cities  where  wages 
are  not  high  and  it  could  be  that  by  a^?- 
plylng  the  Davis-Bacon  concept  to  other 
city  employees  they  would  be  barred  from 
using  this  money  unless  they  made  wage 
increases  larger  than  the  shared  revenue. 
Admittedly,  there  are  ways  that  people 
could  get  around  this  Hartke  amend- 
ment, such  as  using  the  money  to  buy 
only  fire  trucks  and  other  equipment,  so 
that  the  provision  would  not  apply. 

Frankly.  I  would  say  that  it  would  not 
be  a  bad  compromise  to  say  that  this  rule 
shaU  apply  to  situations  where  expend- 
itures of  funds  from  the  local  revenue 
sharing  trust  fund  represents  50  percent 
or  more  of  the  wages  which  are  paid  to 
employees  on  a  project. 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator to  say  that  if  the  amendment  along 
the  lines  of  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  were  adopted  in  tms 
amendment— does  he  anticipate  he 
would  expect  to  amend  the  amendment 
applying  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  in  the 
same  fashion? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr     HARTKE.     That     the    Senator 
would  want  the  same  limitation? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr  HARTKE.  The  Davis-Bacon  Act 
deals  with  construcUon  contracts  on 
Federal  projects.  All  we  are  saying  is  that 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  shall  be  appUed  to 
revenue-sharing  funds  used  by  local 
communities. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  But  that  is  almost 
all  Federal  funds,  or  75  percent  of  Fed- 
eral funds.  There  is  a  lot  of  difference  in 
that  and  having  county  or  municipal 
funds  from  a  local  district. 

Mr  HARTKE.  I  cannot  argue  the  fact 
that  there  may  be  some  local  money 
used,  but  I  can  find  no  one  who  would 
disagree  with  me  that  there  is  no  local 


tax  and  no  State  tax  and  that  it  is  100 
percent  Federal  funds 

I  wish  to  point  out  this  is  not  the  end; 
this  is  just  the  beginning.  This  is  just  a 
foot  in  the  door.  Next  year,  they  will  be 
back  for  $20  billion.  This  is  just  the  be- 
ginning and  we  had  better  get  prmciples 
fixed  in  our  minds. 

The  benefits  of  revenue  sharing  should 
not  come  at  the  expense  of  the  working 

people.  , .        ,    .,  „, 

Mr  HUMPHREY  The  problem  Is  that 
in  many  areas  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
amount  of  money.  In  many  major  com- 
muniUes.  the  teachers  are  Inghly  or- 
ganized. In  my  State,  the  problem  of  the 
teachers  is  that  there  is  no  money.  You 
cannot  get  money  from  an  empty  treas- 
ury The  purpose  of  revenue  sharing  is 
to  put  money  in  the  treasury.  It  will  per- 
mit hospital  workers,  teachers,  and 
other  workers  to  get  a  fair  wage.  We 
should  be  careful  here  that  we  do  not 
destroy  what  we  are  trying  to  get.  I  am 
for  revenue  sharing.  I  know  that  some 
are  not  But  I  am  not  going  to  adopt 
amendments  that  wall  destroy  revenue 
sharing.  But  I  do  want  to  see  standards 
to  make  it  what  we  hope  it  will  be  and 
not  destroy  certain  standards  that  al- 
ready are  established. 

That  is  why  I  am  saying  we  should 
accept  the  language  I  have  proposed 
which  does  not  upset  the  apple  cart  and 
does  not  destroy  the  standards  and  it 
may  reenforce  the  measure.  My  proposal 
was  to  include : 

Individuals  employed  in  Jobs  financed  in 
whole  or  in  which  50  percent  of  the  funds 
come  from  trust  funds. 


Then  you  have  applied  Davis-Bacon 
because'  the  Davis-Bacon  standard  ap- 
plies where  there  are  Federal  contracts 
in  construction  and  not  where  some  little 
local  school  district  that  does  not  get 
Federal  funds  is  going  to  build  a  school- 
house  It  is  where  you  have  Federal  con- 
tracts and  Federal  standards.  If  we  were 
to  modify  it.  It  would  improve  the  Ian- 

I  know  there  are  those  who  believe 
there  should  not  be  any  modification.  I 
appeal  to  the  author  of  the  amendment 
to  take  what  I  consider  to  be  a  major 
step  Maybe  it  is  not  all  he  wants,  but 
it  gets  at  what  we  hope  to  accomplish 
here  and  it  does  not  overly  extend  the 

matter.  ..  .,,     , 

Mr.  HARTKE.  First,  this  is  not  Davis- 
Bacon.  ,  „  .  . 
I  just  want  to  make  clear  it  is  not. 
This  is  the  prevailing  wage  concept 
which  is  embodied  in  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  As  the  Senator  says,  it  does  not 
weaken  it.  This  is  a  revolutionary  con- 
cept, if  we  take  the  wording  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  is  talking  about. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  All  it  really  says  is 
as  foUows.  Here  is  revenue  sharing,  shall 
we  say,  in  the  city  of  Marshall.  Minn.,  of 
$125,000.  That  goes  into  the  community 
treasury.  That  is  what  it  is  for.  It  goes 
in  there.  U  that  represents  3  to  4  percent 
of  the  amount  of  money  that  is  available 
for  the  prevailing  wage  in  that  commu- 
nity so  that  we  can  have  somebody 
working  in  the  park  or  somebody  work- 
ing in  a  hospital,  is  the  Senator  going  to 
tell  me  that  we  have  to  apply  all  Federal 
standards  for  that  3  percent? 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Does  the  Senator  want 
to  do  away  with  the  Federal  minimum 
wage? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  May  I  say  to  the 

Senator  that  is  included  in  his  amend- 
ment. Where  we  do  have  standards  in 
present  Federal  law — and  those  that  are 
the  highest  in  this  instance — they  pre- 
vail. That  is  right  here. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  imderstand  that,  but 
how  does  the  Senator  get  to  the  50  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  for  the  areas 
where  we  do  not  have  Federal  standards 
that  apply.  For  example,  if  we  have  Fed- 
eral standards  for  minimum  wages  for 
hospital  workers — it  does  not  make  any 
difference  whether  they  are  in  Isanti 
County  or  in  Westchester— it  means  they 
are  to  be  paid  the  minimum  wages.  The 
hospital  worker  in  this  instance  is  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  Labor  Standards 
Act. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  That  is  what  the 
amendment  says  now. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  Is  correct.  Let 
us  take  an  instance  where  they  are  not 
presently  covered,  such  as  working  in  a 
park. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  it  is  exempt  today,  it 

stays  exempt. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Where  does  the  50  per- 
cent come  in? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  protection  so 
the  amendment  would  not  be  interpreted 
as  meaning  that  if  2  percent  of  the  reve- 
nues goes  to  pay  for  a  park  program, 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  impose  Fed- 
eral standards  on  the  park  worker. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 

-nie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection 
is  heard. 

The  call  of  the  roll  was  resumed. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amendment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTICE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Indiana  with- 
hold his  request  for  a  quorum  call? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  request  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  suspended,  U  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  been  ordered. 

M     LONG.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
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me  that  if  we  are  goin«  to  appiiy  the 
minimum  wage  concept  we  ought  to  in- 
clude the  Davis-Bacon  provteton  in  the 
same  motion.  I  do  not  beiieye  it  should 
be  appUed.  but  I  do  not  think  we  should 
vote  on  a  part  of  this  concept  without 
knowing  the  full  implications  of  it.  I 
therefore  send  to  the  desk  an  amend- 
ment, which  is  the  next  numbered 
amendment  of  Senator  Habtke  and  ask 

that  it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 

stated.  ,    ,         ,  - - 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  Mr. 
Lowe's  amendment  to  the  amendment,  as 
foUows: 

on  page  1  »*  t***  beginning  of  the  amend- 
mmt  Uwert  tbe  following: 

••(5)  that  all  laborers  and  m«ciiank58  em- 
Dtoyed  by  conUactors  or  subcontractors  In 
Uie  performance  of  work  on  construction 
financed  in  whole  or  In  part  out  of  Its  trust 
lund  established  under  paragraph  (1)  wiu 
be  paid  wage*  at  ratee  not  leas  than  thoee 
Dreraillng  on  simUar  cwnatructlcm  in  tbe 
locality  aa  determined  by  the  Sacretary  of 
I^boc  in  accordance  with  the  DavU-Bacon 
Art/^a«  amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-a76a^), 
and  that  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  in  this  paragraph  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  shall  act  In  accordance  with  Reor- 
ganization Plan  Numbered  14  of  1980  (16 
FB  317«;  64  Stat.  12«7)  and  section  2  of 
the  Act  of  June  13.  1934.  •>  amended  (40 
OJ3.C.  276c);  and". 

On  page  61.  Itoe  21,  strike  "(6)"  and  Insert 

"(6)". 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  was  the 
next  numbered  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  <Mr.  Hartke).  It  Is 
at  the  desk.  This  amendment  would  seek 
to  apply  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  well  as 
the  minimum  w%ge  concept,  in  order  to 
make  complete  the  Senator's  proposal. 
It  would  seem  to  me  we  might  as  well 
face  this  issue  as  one  proposition.  Basl- 
caUy  that  is  what  it  is.  I  do  not  see  any 
point  in  the  Senate's  voting  on  part  of 
a  theory  and  then,  having  become  com- 
mitted to  a  part,  being  asked  to  go  along 
with  the  rest  of  It.  If  the  Senate  is  goin« 
to  vote  for  the  pro(posal,  it  should  not 
vote  for  just  a  part  of  it. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  if  this  is  to  be 
done  it  ought  to  be  done  across  the 
board.  I  would  hope  the  sponsor  of  the 
previous  amendment,  being  the  same 
Senator,  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
prefer  that  this  not  be  done,  because  we 
are  dealing  with  two  separate  items. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  is  exactly  right.  Amendment 
14€2  was  intended  to  be  called  up.  But 
the  history  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  is 
just  a  little  bit  different  than  the  his- 
tory of  the  Prevailing  Wage  Act.  which 
I  talked  about  previously.  The  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  provision  was  included  in  the 
House-passed  bill  and  was  dropped  by 
the  Senate  committee  in  reporting  the 
bill  to  the  floor. 

In  other  words,  what  we  have  is  two 
different  ideas.  The  previous  amend- 
ment, without  this  second  amendment, 
was  not  in  the  original  House- passed  bill, 
and  I  would  hope  that  we  could  deal  with 
these  matters  separately. 

CXVIII 1859— Part  22 


Mr.  LONQ.  It  would  seem  to  me.  Mr. 
President,  that  It  is  aU  tbe  same  idea,  all 
tbe  same  concept,  that  as  a  condition  of 
aome  mayor  getttns  revenue  sharing. 
ev«i  thouch  it  might  be  only  1  percent  of 
the  overall  budget,  that  if  this  moner 
finds  its  way  into  any  of  bis  activities 
where  he  is  paying  for  the  serTlcea  for  tbe 
people.  It  implies  a  wa«e  increase.  Of 
course,  some  of  us  fear  that  by  the  time 
we  got  through  voting  for  a  revenue- 
sharing  bill,  tbe  whole  thing  would  be 
used  up  in  wage  increases.  Some  fear 
that  the  mayors  might  just  take  all  the 
money  and  give  themselves  a  pay  raise, 
so  that  revenue  sharing  would  be  of  no 
benefit  to  anyone  dse. 

This  is  a  danger  one  has  to  confront, 
if  he  is  willing  to  trust  local  governments. 
I  believe  that  in  tbe  long  run  they  have  a 
way  of  serving  the  public  interest,  even 
though  in  the  short  run  they  sometimes 
devdop  defects  which  we  necessarily 
conu>lain  about. 

Certainly  the  principle  is  the  same  in 
this  amendment  as  in  tbe  Senator's  pre- 
vious amendment — that  implicit  in  get- 
tin*  tbe  revenue-sharing  money  is  a  re- 
quirement that  if  any  of  this  raoaty  finds 
its  way  into  your  services,  you  must  have 
the  burden  of  paying  a  higher  scale  of 
wages  in  a  greater  ntunber  of  situations 
than  you  would  otherwise  pay.  This,  in 
many  cases,  might  well  mean  that  tbe 
increased  cost  would  then  exceed  what 
was  being  received  throus^  revenue  shar- 
ing, a  strain  which  might  place  a  burden 
so  heavy  that  it  would  completely  negate 
all  tbe  benefits  of  the  more  than  $6 
billion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presi(tent.  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  WiU  tbe  Senator  yield 
a  moment? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  to  tbe  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  like  to  ask  him. 
first  of  all,  referring  to  the  first  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, if  the  reference  there  to  the  ex- 
emption under  section  13  thereof  re- 
fers to  exemption  for  city.  State,  and 
county  employment? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes,  it  does. 
Mr.   ALLOTT.   I   thank   the   Soiator 
from  Indiana.  I  hope  I  can  get  the  floor 
in  a  little  while  and  make  a  few  remarks 
about  this  bill. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  the  Senator  desires  to 
speak  to  it,  I  am  willing  to  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Let  me  make  a  com- 
ment first.  I  would  hope  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  would  permit  us  to  vote  on 
these  matters  separately.  After  aU.  we 
have  a  40-year  history  on  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  It  was  bom  in  the  depths  of 
the  depression,  under  President  Hoover. 
At  that  time,  tbe  idea  was  that  there  was 
a  need  to  protect  the  wage  earner  from 
being  victimised  by  contractors  who 
might  otherwise  take  advantage  of  situ- 
ations where  the  Federal  Government 
was  trying  to  provide  money  for  local 
items.  That  bill  was  passed  in  1931. 
Since  thai  time  we  have  repeatedly 
adopted  the  provisions  of  that  act.  Some 
people  have  objected  to  It,  but  generally 
speaking,  the  whole  idea  has  never  been 
seriously  open  to  question. 


The  fact  still  remains  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  did  Include  this  pro- 
visk»  in  its  bill,  and  for  that  reason  I 
would  hope  that  we  oouM  deal  with 
these  matters  in  an  organised  fashion, 
rather  than  lumping  them  all  together. 

Mr.  I/DNG.  In  any  erwat  the  Senator 
will  have  two  separate  votes,  if  the  Sen- 
ate resists  the  ameodment. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  like  to  have 
them  considered  separately,  if  I  could. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  iriquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  If  tbe  amendment  as 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
as  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  is  voted  on 
in  this  fashion,  would  it  preclude  a 
vote  on  the  amendment  No.  1461,  which 
is  nmitniVirt  by  the  present  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  If 
amendment  1462  were  adopted,  then  the 
vote  would  occur  on  amendment  No.  1461 
as  amended  by  the  adoption  of  amend- 
ment No.  1462.  In  other  words,  1462  and 
1461  together. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  imderstand  that. 
What  I  asked  is  a  different  question. 
I  am  trying  to  find  out  the  effect  of  tbe 
vote. 

If  there  is  a  vote  upon  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  as 
an  amendment  to  tuTVpnriniWit  1461. 
which  was  the  original  aoMDdment  of- 
ferred,  and  in  the  event  that  amend- 
ment fails,  would  that  preclude  tbe  sepa- 
rate introduction  of  that  amendment  at 
a  later  date,  to  be  considered  by  itself 
and  not  as  a  part  of  amendment  No. 

1461? 
The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    No.    it 

would  not. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  In  other  words,  I  want 
to  p'p'f  this  very  clear;  The  parlia- 
mentary situation  is  that  a  vote  upon  the 
amendment  of  the  S«iator  from  Louisi- 
ana wxxild  not  constitute  a  prior  vote 
\xpon  the  merits  of  that  proposition, 
even  though  the  words  are  identical? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  would 
not.  The  reason  it  would  not  is  that  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  slightly 
changed  the  language,  so  that  they  are 
not  identicaL 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Oh,  he  has  changed  the 
language?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  He  lias 
changed  the  language  to  make  it  con- 
form as  an  amendment  to  amendment 

No.  1461. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Then,  as  I  understand, 
the  pau-liamentary  situation  is  that  no 
matter  what  the  results  of  the  action  on 
amendment  1462  as  it  now  appears  as  an 
amendment  to  1461,  It  could  stlU  be  con- 
sidered as  an  amendment  in  the  first 

degree?  .^  .  , 

TtYC  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.       ,     ^.    ^ 

Mr.  HARTKK  And  the  reason  for  that 
is  that  as  an  amendment  in  the  second 
degree  it  could  tmly  be  considered  as  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  already 
introduced? 

The  PRESITHNG  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Could  I  further  clarify 
this?  If  amendment  1462,  which  Is  of- 
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f  ered  now  m  an  Mnendment  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  LoulaUna,  but  was  orlfftnally 
Introduced  by  the  fff"^'^T-  from  Tndtana. 
te  adopted  a«  an  amendment  to  amend- 
ment 14«1.  and  then  the  amended 
amendment  were  to  fall,  would  It  pre- 
clude the  second  Introduction  of  either 
of  these  eunendmente.  to  be  considered 
and  voted  on  separately  7 

The    PRE8IDINO    OPPTCER.    No,    It 
would  not. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Ut.  long.  Mr.  President,  a  further 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  liONO.  Am  I  correct  in  my  under- 
standing that  if  the  amendment  is  £«reed 
to,  it  would  remain  subject  to  further 
amendment,  either  by  language  added 
at  the  end  or  by  language  added  to  the 
portion  of  the  amendment  that  had  not 

yet  been  amended? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Was  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  ofTered  as 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute or  additional  language  to  1461? 
The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  It  was  a 
perfecting  amendment. 
BfCr.  BROCK.  As  additional  Ismguage? 
The   PRESIDINO   OFFICER.   Adding 
language. 
Mr.  BROCK.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the  net 
effect  of  the  two  amendments  being  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  will 
be,  I  think,  to  place  the  worst  possible 
strain  on  this  revenue  sharing  money 
that  we  could  cook  up  here. 

The  whole  idea  Is  to  give  this  money 
to  State  and  local  governments  so  that 
they  can  spend  it  at  their  discretion. 
One  of  the  principal  motivations  be- 
hind this  is  to  supplement  the  incomes 
of  State  and  local  governments  that 
have  reached  perhaps  the  limits  of  ex- 
pendable reeources. 

Actually,  I  think  that  most  people 
who  support  the  idea  of  revenue  sharing 
look  at  it  as  pretty  much  of  a  tem- 
porary or  transient  thing,  that  many  of 
us  would  prefer  to  see  the  sources  of 
money  now  preempted  by  the  Federal 
Government  returned  to  State  and  local 
governments  so  that  they  would  not  have 
to  receive  the  money  back  down  through 
the  bureaucracy  again. 

I  think  we  take  a  great  deal  away 
from  the  local  decisionmaking  process 
when  we  insist  upon  placing  strings  of 
this  kind.  The  net  effect  will  be  to  drive 
up  the  cost  of  programs  that  are  fimded 
under  this  revenue  sharing  proposal. 
The  net  effect  will  be  that  State  and 
local  governments  will  have  lees  in  terms 
of  real  money  to  spend  for  their  projects 
that  are  funded  partially  or  wholly  by 
these  revenue  sharing  funds,  because 
they  will  be  compelled  to  pay  inflated 
wages.  This  Is  going  to  punish  small 
towns,  because  wage  rates  are  going  to 
be  calculated  as  being  those  of  the  next 
biggest  metropolitan  sirea  nearby. 


For  example,  the  small  town  of  Ath- 
ens, Tex.,  would  have  to  pay  the  high- 
est union  negotiated  rates  in  Dallas,  and 
this  perhaps  would  make  the  use  of  rev- 
enue sharing  money  uneconomical  for 
small  towns. 

The  effect  of  Davis-Bacon  is  to  punish 
small  contractors  and,  again,  to  punish 
rural  areas  and  to  stifle  and  inhibit  de- 
velopment in  small  towns  and  rural 
areas. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  mentioned 
some  40  years  of  experience  with  Davis- 
Bacon.  That  experience  has  led  us  to 
believe  that  we  should  consider  very  se- 
riously the  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon  as  it 
applies  to  federally  funded  housing  proj  - 
ects,  becaiise  the  experience  is  that  it 
has  made  low-income  housing  more 
costly  and  has  tended  to  keep  these  proj- 
ects out  of  the  smaller  towns  in  the  rural 
areas. 

We  have  already  had  3  days  of  testi- 
mony on  this  subject  in  the  Committee 
on  Housing,  Banking,  and  Urban  Affairs, 
and  it  has  made  a  voluminous  record 
that  shows  conclusively  that  Davis- 
Bacon  is  an  inhibition  on  the  prohibition 
of  standard  housing  for  low-income 
families  and  for  elderly  p>eople. 

We  should  not  keep  perpetuating  this 
evil,  particularly  in  a  revenue-sharing 
proposal  that  is  designed  to  leave  as 
much  to  the  local  decisionmaking  process 
as  possible. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  adopted,  in  either  case,  this  amend- 
ment should  be  resoundingly  defeated, 
because  it  would  defeat  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  revenue  sharing. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand what  these  people  are  saying.  They 
do  not  like  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  the 
minimum  wage  concept,  or  minimimi 
standards  on  State  and  Federal  levels. 
That  is  what  this  is  going  to  boil  down 
to. 

I  thought  we  had  that  pretty  well 
cleared  up  when  we  talked  it  over  with 
the  Labor  Department  and  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  both  agreed  that  these 
amendments  were  in  order. 

Senator  Scott  is  in  the  Chamber  now, 
and  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  have  been 
asked  by  the  administration  to  advise 
the  Senate  that  the  administration  finds 
fully  acceptable  the  four  labor  protective 
amendments  proposed  to  the  revenue- 
sharing  bill  by  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Hartke).  These  amendments  have 
been  reviewed  by  the  E>epartment  of 
Labor,  as  well  as  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  it  is  the  considered  judgment 
of  the  administration  that  these  basic 
labor  protectives  will  strengthen  the  op- 
eration and  administration  of  the  general 
revaiue-sharing  program. 

I  will  add,  for  myself,  that  I  realize 
that  there  is  a  wide  division  of  opinion 
here — there  is  on  this  side  of  the  aisle — 
but  I  am  asked  to  make  this  statement, 
and  I  do  so  in  accordance  with  the  request 
of  the  administration. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  thank  the  dlstin- 
giiished  minority  leader,  because  we  did 
discuss  these  proposals  with  the  admin- 


istration. There  were  a  couple  of  other 
amendments  we  discussed  with  the  ad- 
ministration, and  they  felt  that  they 
could  not  go  along  vrith  them  and  they 
should  not  be  adopted.  Therefore,  we 
did  not  offer  those  amendments.  They 
are  at  the  desk.  We  intend  to  offer  just 
the  four  which  have  been  discussed  with 
the  administration. 

I  again  want  to  express  my  thanks  to 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  for 
making  that  statement  and  to  thank  the 
administration  for  the  cooperation  they 
have  given  us  on  this  measure.  We 
worked  with  them  long  hours  to  make 
sure  that  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned— the  workers,  the  mimicipalitles. 
and  the  Federal  Government — were  all 
protected.  I  express  my  personsJ  thanks 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  for  their  cooper- 
ation in  this  matter. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  must  say 
that  I,  being  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  do 
not  regard  myself  as  being  privy  to  as 
much  communication  with  the  White 
House  as  when  a  Democrat  occupied  the 
position  now  occupied  by  President 
Nixon. 

I  sat  in  a  joint  session  tn  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  the  President  an- 
nounced this  principle,  and  he  said  there 
should  be  no  conditicai  other  than  a  con- 
dition that  there  would  be  no  discrim- 
ination. Knowing  no  more  than  that, 
when  we  acted  on  this  measure,  I  felt 
that  I  was  suw>orting  what  the  President 
had  said  and  what  we  all  applauded  when 
he  said  that  we  ought  to  help  these  com- 
munities and  that  there  should  not  be 
any  strings  except  one,  which  was  totally 
unnecessary  smyway — no  discrimination. 
I  do  not  think  the  Constitution  would 
let  you  discriminate  because  of  race, 
color,  or  creed — and  soon  it  is  to  be 
amended  to  provide  that  you  cannot  dis- 
criminate because  of  sex. 

Not  having  voted  because  someone 
from  the  White  Home  communicated 
with  me,  but  having  voted  because  some- 
thing made  common  sense  to  me,  I  felt 
that  I  should  vote  to  do  what  I  thought 
was  best  for  these  communities  and  that 
we  should  apply  a  minimum  of  strings. 

I  think  that  if  Senators  are  going  to 
vote  for  the  first  Hartke  amendment, 
they  should  vote  for  the  other  one,  be- 
cause they  will  be  asked  to  vote  that  way, 
and  they  should  not  vote  hi  the  blind, 
thinking  that  they  are  only  voting  to 
apply  the  minimiun  wage  concept  when 
they  are  really  voting  to  apply  a  major 
increase  hi  the  cost  of  government  to 
most  local  and  city  governments  and  in 
many  cases  a  large  tacrease  to  State 
governments.  In  some  instances,  it  may 
weU  be  that  the  cost  of  the  labor  in- 
creases might  exceed  the  revenue-shar- 
ing benefit. 

I  would  hope  that  if  these  amend- 
ments should  be  agreed  to,  the  AFL-CIO 
might  decide  that  they  are  for  the  bill 
after  all.  They  testified  against  it.  I  guess 
if  in  some  cases  the  benefit  to  them  is 
more  than  the  benefit  to  the  community 
or  the  taxpayers,  they  might  decide  that 
they  favor  the  bill. 

I  do  think  that  the  idea  of  a  minimum 
of  strings  is  good,  but  if  some  are  to  ap- 
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r*f  I  think  we  ougiit  to  recjognlae  tta»t 
we  are  going  to  vote  on  a  larger  grois^lC. 
I  hope  the  amendment  I  hare  oCered. 
,rtilch  would  put  these  two  amendments 
together,  will  be  agreed  ta 

Mr  PA8TORB.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  a  word  or  two  wlUi  reference  to  the 
overdoing  of  the  subject  of  cost. 

It  is  my  experienee,  and  I  think  it  has 
been  the  expaienoe  of  most  Members  of 
Congress,  that  usually  the  minlmtims 
that  are  set  are  always  far  bdow  pre- 
vailing wages.  I  think  we  are  overdoing 
this  afternoon  the  idea  of  how  much 
iBore  it  is  going  to  cost  and  stressing  what 
a  great  burden  it  is  going  to  be  to  the  mu- 
nlelpaUtles  and  to  the  States.  I  Udnk 
that  the  dement  of  fright  is  bring  over- 
emphasised this  afternoon.  I  do  not  think 
any  real  peril  is  involved  here.  It  Is  noth- 
ing more  than  simple  justice  in  the  four 
amttidments  and  I  hope  they  will  aU  be 
MkH^ted. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  siiould  review  the  purposes  of  the 
committee  action  that  was  taken,  which 
was  to  allow  the  localities  to  pay  the 
wage  rates  prevailing  in  their  own  com- 
munities   „      .J     i 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield  for 
the  purpose  of  my  making  a  unanimous- 
coosent  request? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  v«y  haiH>y  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

mfAMIMOWJ-OOlfaOfT  AOKKUCEMT 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  am  authorized  by  the  distingtilshed 
majority  leader  to  make  the  foilowing 
request,  which  has  been  cleared  with  the 
(Sstlnguished  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (»Ir.  Lowe) ,  with 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority  mem- 
be-  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Bm- 
NXTT) .  and  with  the  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  <hi  AF»proprtations. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clellam) . 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  no 
later  than  12:30  pjn.  tomorrow,  it  be  in 
order  for  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  or  his  designee  to  lay  aside  the  un- 
finished business  and  caU  up  HJi.  14370, 
the  measure  now  before  the  Senate,  and 
that  the  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  McClellah) 
on  behalf  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, amendment  No.  14S0,  then  be  the 
pending  question,  the  time,  on  that 
amendment  to  be  equally  divided  brt weai 
the  manager  of  the  bill  (Mr.  Long)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Mc- 
Clkllak)  ;  and  that  the  vote  on  that 
amendment  occur  no  later  than  4 :30  p.m. 
tomorrow.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Tuw- 
NiY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arizona  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  to  review 
the  pinposes  of  the  committee  action 
that  was  taken  to  allow  the  locaUties  to 
pay  the  wage  rates  prevailing  in  their 
own  communities  rather  than  to  require 
the  payment  of  unrealistic,  higher  wages 
which  often  are  Imposed  under  the  area- 
wide  conc^t  of  Oavls-Bacaii.  we  should 


takf>  Into  consideration  why  this  was 
dooa.  It  WM  done  In  order  that  we  oould 
have  tbe  kieal  oomwimW—  sponsor  t&e 
piojeeis  wftileh  are  needed  projeets  that 

would  employ  people  at  the  wace  rates 
prevailing  In  tbe  community.  This  bill, 
as  I  have  stated  oMny  tteMS,  angles  only 
to  the  local  fxmmuEdtlea  and  not  to  State 
projects.  It  has  no  effect  on  the  Uttle 
Davis-Bacon  acts  of  the  States.  It  does 
require  that  workers  must  be  paid  no 
lower  than  the  prevailing  rates  for  per- 
sons employed  in  similar  jobs  by  such 
local  goremments. 

If  this  is  changed,  then  we  kill  the 
whole  concept  at  revemie  sharing  because 
we  will  place  a  barrier  on  the  commn- 
nities  in  utilizing  the  txmdt  and  In  many 
cases  make  it  more  beneficial  for  them 
to  supply  their  own  funds.  Either  that, 
or  not  even  have  the  projects  at  all,  be- 
came <rf  the  exceesiTe  wage  rates  that 
wiU  be  required  so  far  above  the  wage 
rates  now  prevailing  in  the  communities. 
There  are  fair  wage  rates  being  paid, 
and  I  have  given  many  fflgstratloiuk  I 
gave  the  one  in  my  own  State  of  Arixona. 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  in  the 
smaU  town  of  Page,  where  the  beginning 
wage  rate  for  a  common  laborer  is  around 
$2.50  an  hour.  But  here,  if  we  appYy  this 
principle,  because  there  is  a  power  plant 
there,  would  the  wage  rate  be  $7.50  an 
hour  for  a  laborer.  In  this  town  they  pay 
$5  an  hour  to  a  mechanic,  but  because 
of  Davis-Bacon  It  would  be  $10.90  an 
hour  for  a  carpenter  from  $5  to  $9.32  an 
hour,  if  the  Davis-Baeon  Act  apidles.  It 
is  $10— more  than  double.  This  shows  ex- 
actly what  would  happen.  II  would  not  be 
beneficial  for  the  community  to  accept 
the  revenue-sharing  program.  The  com- 
munity would  be  better  off  to  go  ahead 
and  finance  Its  own. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  we  win 
be  able  to  my^^tain  by  what  is  Intended 
in  the  original  revenue-sharing  program 
and  that  we  wlD  have  the  provisions 
now  in  the  biH  take  precedence. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  that  it  is  vwy 
important  we  give  full  consideration  to 
what  is  involved.  I  do  not  feel  that  we 
liave.  This  is  a  fair  and  equitable  bUl. 
It  should  be  noted  that  the  committee  re- 
tained the  nondiscriminatory  proviskms 
of  the  bill.  It  has  other  provisions  in  it 
which  are  fair  and  equitable  to  the  em- 
ployee, to  the  city  and  to  the  oommunity 
involved.  If  we  go  aheswi  and  maJce  these 
changes  that  are  desired  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  am  afraid  we  will  kin 
the  whole  benefit  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment  to 
the  Hartke  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
TmmiY) .  Ttie  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendmoit  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Lowe)  to  the  Hartke 
amendment. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  be«i  ordered  and  the  clerk  wiU  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr.  ROBEKT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  *Mr. 
Caiwom),  the  Seiator  from  Wyoming 
<Mr.  MoGiE).  the  Senattu:  from  South 
Dakota    (Mr.  McGoverh),   the  Senator 


from  Montana  (Mr.  Metcalt)  .  tlic  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  PcuJ.  tbe 
ftrmatflr  from  Oklabama  (Mr.  Haaus), 
and  tb»  Senator  from  WiMtalngton  (Mr. 
MAeiniaoH)  are  neeestarUy  ateent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Huenxs)  is  absent  on  of- 
ficial buslnesB. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fokg),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Gairns),  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HAxnxLo). 
the  Senator  from  Ullnols  (Mr.  PncT>. 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tarr) 
are  necessarily  afaeeni. 

The  Senator  from  South  Daknia  (Mr. 
MuMBT)  Is  absent  because  of  mness. 

If  present  and  vottng.  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pncr)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  (Mr.  HArnxLo)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  8C, 
nays  0.  as  fcdkms: 

[No.  396  L«K.] 
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So  Mr.  Lowe's  amendment  to  Mr. 
Haxtkx's  amendment  (No.  IMl)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  Ptcsklent.  I  send  to 
tbe  desk  an  amendmut.       

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICESL  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  foUows: 

At  tbe  end  of  aiandineiit  1461  as  a—mWrt 
add  tbe  fotlowlng:  "<7)  Pangni>tM  (*)  wmI 
(6)  of  tbte  suiMectlon  sb*U  app>7  ""^  ^ 
the  funds  paid  from  the  trust  fund  for  the 
laborers  and  mechanics  emjiloyed  by  the  con- 
tractors and  suboojitractoes  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (6)  or  tbe  wagea  paid  which  are 
referred  to  in  pangraph  (S)  coostttute  50 
percent  or  more  o<  sucb  wagea." 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
amendment  that  was  suggested,  in  effect, 
by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Hdmphxxt)  .  I  think  it  makes  good  sense. 
We  have  applied  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
first  to  Inderal  contracts  where  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  paying  all  the  ex- 
pense. We  had  a  right  to  do  so.  Subse- 
quently, whoi  we  had  aid  to  State  rro- 
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gnma  arid  the  Federal  Oovenunent  waa 
paying  as  much  as  90  percent  of  the  coet 
of  building  a  highway  or  75  percent  ot 
the  coet  (rf  building  an  airport,  we  agreed 
with  organized  labor  when  It  said,  "In 
view  of  the  fact  the  Federal  Government 
Is  paying  the  overwhelming  proportion 
of  this  cost  it  should  Increase  the  wage 
ceiling  on  the  States  by  making  them 
comply  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act."  It 
has  been  extended  to  the  point  where 
we  have  applied  it  in  some  cases  where 
the  Federal  Government  is  paying  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  a  highway  or  im- 
provements under  the  Hill-Burton  Act. 

Under  revenue  sharing,  however,  there 
will  be  cases  where  the  Federal  Govem- 
m«it  share  would  be  no  more  than  1  per- 
cent. As  a  matter  of  fact,  Federal  rev- 
enue-sharing funds  under  this  bill  will 
be  only  5  percent  of  the  overall  State  and 
local  revenue.  In  county  after  county  and 
in  small  city  after  small  city,  under  the 
E>avis-Bacon  Act.  these  little  communi- 
ties will  And  revenue  sharing  might  in- 
crease their  costs  by  15  or  20  percent  on 
construction  or  other  projects. 

It  would  seem  fair  that  if  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act.  which  is  a  Federal  wage 
standard  for  Federal  construction  proj- 
ects where  the  Federal  Government  is 
paying  the  majority  of  the  cost,  Is  to  be 
imposed  on  those  localities,  it  should 
apply  only  where  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion is  at  least  50  percent  because  that 
is  the  lowest  degree  of  Federal  matching 
known  to  me. 

It  seems  reasonable  to  me,  as  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Mirmesota,  that  if 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  and  the  other  pre- 
vailing wage  concept  suggested  in  this 
amendment  are  to  be  applied  to  the  local 
government  as  a  condition  of  revenue 
sharing,  it  should  be  applied  only  to  a 
project  on  which  revenue-sharing  txmds 
represent  at  least  50  percent  of  the  tot«l 
cost.  If  it  is  less  than  that,  we  do  not 
have  a  typlcsd  Federal  matching  pro- 
gram, and  it  would  be  setting  a  new  prec- 
edent In  theory  to  require  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  to  be  applied  where  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  is  less  than  50  percent. 
On  that  basis  we  would  be  saying  that 
revenue  sharing  is  going  to  pay  for  50 
percent  or  more  of  the  project,  we  will  re- 
quire that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  apply. 
Keep  in  mind,  if  revenue  sharing  is  Just 
added  to  the  general  operating  budget,  it 
Is  only  going  to  be  about  5  percent  of  it — 
on  the  average.  If  it  is  less  than  50  per- 
cent, which  Is  the  lowest  percentage  now 
required  to  bring  the  Davls-BacOTi  Act 
Into  operatlMi,  then  this  provision  apply- 
ing the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  In  addition  to 
the  other  requirement,  would  not  be  nec- 
essary. 

I  think  that  is  a  reasonable  proposi- 
tion, and  It  would  seem  to  me  that  this 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 

If  Senators  really  want  revenue  shar- 
ing to  impose  no  greater  burden  on  State 
governments  than  the  additional  money 
to  be  passed  to  them,  it  would  seem  un- 
reasonable to  make  an  increase  in  the 
labor  costs  Inevitable.  In  commimity 
after  community  the  increase  in  labor 
costs  could  exceed  the  benefits  of  the 
revenije  sharing  bUI. 

I  am  normally  content  to  vote  for 
things  that  organized  labor  would  sug- 


gest, but  if  this  exceeds  the  revenue 
sharing  to  be  available  to  a  commiinlty. 
then  the  purpose  portrayed  to  the  Amer- 
ican people  for  revenue  sharing  would 
be  defeated. 

Therefore,  I  think  in  fairness  this 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Suppose  we  have  a  sit- 
uation where  there  is  a  construction 
project  by  the  municipality  and  only  15 
percent  of  the  revenue  sharing  is  going 
to  go  into  it.  Under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment the  Bacon-Davis  Act  would  not  ap- 
ply, but  what  would  be  the  standard  that 
would  apply?  Woiald  it  be  the  committee 
standard? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  would  be  the  law  that 
exists  right  now.  Let  me  put  it  this  way. 
There  would  be  no  additional  standards 
imposed  by  this  biU  if  the  revenue  shar- 
ing contribution  Is  only  15  percent  of  the 
total  wages  paid  on  the  project. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wish  to  ask  a  further 
question.  The  Senator  will  recall  that  the 
bUl  of  the  Committee  on  Finance  when 
we  reported  it  provided  that  the  wages 
to  be  paid  should  be  no  lower  than  the 
prevailing  rates  for  persons  employed  in 
similar  jobs  by  local  governments. 

Now,  is  that  still  going  to  be  in  the 
bUl  if  we  adopt  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  LONG.  Senator,  that  is  in  the 
Hartke  amendment,  and  because  it  Is  in 
the  Hartke  amendment,  my  amendment 
to  the  Hartke  amendment  would  apply 
to  it.  The  Hartke  amendment,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  provides  that  the  higher 
of  any  one  of  three  categories  has  to  be 
paid. 

Mr.  MILLER.  That  has  been  deleted. 
That  has  been  superseded,  has  it  not? 

Mr.  LONG.  No.  That  Is  in  the  Hartke 
£unendment. 

The  Hartke  amendment  seeks  to  stnke 
the  part  of  the  committee  bill  which 
does  what  the  Senator  is  discussing  at 
this  moment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then,  do  I  understand 
that  what  we  have  before  us  is  an  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Indiana  which 
would  take  the  higher  of  those  three 
standards,  namely,  the  prevailing  wage, 
the  minimimi  wage.  Federal  or  State  and 
local  minimum  wage? 
Mr.  LONG.  Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  And  we  have  on  top  of 
that  the  application  of  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  and  now  the  Senator  is  proposing 
that  the  50 -percent  cases  shall  be  the 
ones  covered  by  the  entire  Hartke 
amendment,  as  amended? 
Mr.  LONG.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER.  All  right.  And  that  wUl 
leave  the  other  cases  without  any  stand- 
ard except  whatever  exists  now,  without 
any  application  on  the  part  of  the  pend- 
ing legislation? 

Mr.  LONG.  Well.  Senator,  it  would  be 
the  other  situation  that  the  Senator  is 

discussing 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  15  percent,  for  ex- 
ample? 

Mr.  LONG.  In  the  situation  where  the 
Senator  would  like  the  city  or  county  to 
pay  its  new  employees  the  same  wage 
scale  it  is  paying  its  old  employees,  as 


was  provided  in  the  committee  bill,  that 
would  be  superseded  by  the  Hartke 
amendment. 

If  that  should  be  the  case,  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  like  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  correct  that  and  say  that 
the  employer  only  Is  expected  to  pay  the 
new  employees  the  same  wages  as  the 
old  employees,  and  the  50-percent  re- 
quirement I  am  offering  would  not  apply 
In  that  case.  I  woidd  be  happy  to  agree 
to  such  an  amendment.  But  I  am  talk- 
ing about  what  the  Hartke  amendment 
intended  if  it  were  fully  Implemented 
by  the  Senate — the  way  It  would  be  if 
passed.  Under  that  amendment  an  em- 
ployee must  be  paid  the  same  as  others 
in  the  same  line  of  work.  If  the  State 
minimum  wage  Is  higher,  however.  It 
applies,  even  though  the  employee  Is  not 
covered  now  by  the  State  mlnimxmi  wage; 
if  the  Federal  minimum  wage  is  higher, 
it  applies  even  though  an  employee  is 
now  exempt  from  it.  If  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  applies,  he  would  have  to  be  paid 
under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  So  we  have 
all  those  standards  applying,  and  the 
highest  wage  would  have  to  be  paid. 

I  would  simply  say  that,  on  this  four- 
step  bill,  where  a  State  would  have  to 
pay  higher  and  higher  wages  as  a  con- 
dition of  getting  revenue  sharing,  it 
would  have  to  do  that  only  when  the 
Federal  contribution  is  as  much  as  50 
percent  of  the  wage  cost  of  a  project. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  State  or  a  city 
wanted  to  build  a  new  sanitary  sewerage 
system  and  it  was  going  to  pay  for  It  out 
of  the  revenue-sharing  funds.  The  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  would  apply.  If  it  was  going 
to  build  a  hospital,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
would  apply.  But  if  the  ftmds  were  to  be 
applied  to  the  operating  budget,  the 
minimum  wage  rules  would  not  apply  if 
the  revenue-sharing  fimds  were  5  per- 
cent, or  even  1  pereent,  of  its  overall 
operation. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  would  not  have  to 
comply  with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  be- 
cause it  was  under  50  pereent,  but  If  I 
imderstood  the  Senator  correctly.  It 
would  have  to  comply  with  the  other 
three  standards  as  set  forth  in  the  orig- 
inal Hartke  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Under  the  amendment 
that  I  am  offering,  the  50-percent  rule 
would  apply  to  all  of  the  Hartke  amend- 
ments, both  the  three  minimum  wage 
concepts  and  the  Davis-Bacrai  Act  con- 
cept. If  the  amendment  should  be  agreed 
to  and  the  Senator  wanted  to  offer  an 
additional  amendment  to  do  what  the 
committee  had  agreed  to  do  in  the  first 
instance  without  the  50-pereent  limit  I 
would  be  happy  to  support  it  as  a  part  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Indiana.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  comment  on  this. 
I  have  a  feeling  that  we  may  be  leaving 
a  gap  here.  I  was  here  when  the  debate 
was  being  carried  on  earlier,  and  I  was 
impressed  with  the  Senator's  suggestion 
of  50  percent,  but  I  am  not  clear  in  my 
mind  yet.  after  we  adopt  the  amend- 
ment— and  I  am  sure  we  will— where 
that  leaves  us  with  the  5,  10,  or  15  per- 
cent and  whether  we  are  going  to  cover 
the  three-factor  original  Hartke  amend- 
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ment  or  whether  it  will  be  the  will  of  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee's  approach,  which  I  thought 
was  pretty  good.  I  would  like  to  get  a 
comment  from  my  friend  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  LONG.  That  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  Hartke  amendment  has  not  been 
agreed  to  yet.  If  It  Is  not  agreed  to,  of 
course,  the  committees  original  pro- 
vision would  prevail. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana vitiate  the  action  we  took  unani- 
mously on  Ills  amendment?  All  one  would 
have  to  do  is  use  the  money  In  operating 
expenses  and  it  would  vitiate  the  amend- 
ment adopted  unanimously  just  a  mo- 
ment ago.  Is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  LONG.  It  could  have  been  gotten 
around  before.  Revenue  sharing  funds 
could  be  spent  on  supplies  rather  than 
labor,  and  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  would 
not  have  applied,  anyway. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  right.  All  we 
are  doing  here  is  suggesting  to  every  mu- 
nicipality to  put  the  money  into  operat- 
ing expenses  and  then  it  does  not  have 
to  pay  minimum  wages. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  offered 
the  amendment  a  moment  ago.  as  I  ex- 
plained, because  I  did  not  think  we  ought 
to  vote  on  this  concept  of  imposing  a  very 
heavy  wage  increase  on  State  and  local 
governments  which  may  well  exceed 
every  nickel  they  will  get  under  revenue 
sharing.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  im- 
pose that  heavy  burden  on  them  in  a 
step-by-step  procedure  by  which  they 
are  asked  to  do  something  which  is  re- 
ferring to  a  minimiun  wage,  and  then 
some  other  thing,  and  then  something 
else.  It  is  my  thought  that  if  we  are  not 
talking  about  Davis-Bacon,  we  ought  to 
make  It  clear,  and  if  we  are  going  to  vote 
for  that  concept,  we  ought  to  put  the 
Davis-Bacon  concept  into  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  We  keep  saying  this 
step  is  going  to  result  in  an  increase  in 
wages.  That  has  not  been  proved  on  this 
floor.  Will  someone  please  prove  to  me. 
in  a  dociunentary  way.  by  substantial 
documentation,  that  if  we  adopt  these 
four  amendments  we  are  raising  wages 
in  every  city  and  town  in  this  country? 
That  has  to  be  proved.  I  have  not  been 
convinced.  I  have  heard  here  only  that 
we  are  going  to  try  to  knock  out  the 
amendment  put  in  by  the  House  and  try 
to  defeat  the  four  amendments  that  have 
been  approved  by  the  administration  and 
have  been  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator 
heard  the  speech  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  <  Mr.  Fannin  ) .  He  empha- 
sized the  result  of  having  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  wages. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Arizona  please 
refer  to  those  figures? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Yes.  I  have  figures  sup- 
plied for  Page,  Ariz.  Right  now  the  wages 
paid  for  a  laborer  are  $2.50  an  hour.  Un- 
der Davis-Bacon,  they  will  be  $7.50  an 
hour.  A  mechanic  Is  now  paid  $5  an  hour. 


If  Davis-Bacon  applies,  it  will  be  $10.50 
an  hour.  A  carpenter  receives  $S  an  hour. 
It  will  be  $9.32  an  hour  under  Davis- 
Bacon.  An  electrician  receives  $6  an 
hour.  It  will  be  $10.10.  A  painter  receives 
$4.50  an  hour.  It  will  be  $7.85.  A  truck 
driver  receives  $3  an  hour.  It  will  be 
$7.75  under  these  provisions. 

So  this  is  something  that  we  can  and 
have  documented,  and  there  are  many 
other  illustrations  that  could  be  used. 
We  do  not  even  need  to  go  any  farther 
than  to  some  of  these  small,  coastal 
counties  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  to 
find  similar  situations,  where  they 
would  come  to  the  Washington  area  to 
set  the  wage  rate  that  would  be  applied. 
So  there  is  just  as  much  differential  for 
those  areas  as  I  have  illustrated  in  the 
small  town  of  Page,  Ariz. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  agree  that  if  we  are  going 
to  begin  spending  Federal  money,  and 
we  have  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  which  ap- 
plies to  Federal  contributions  and  Fed- 
eral contracts,  the  same  standard  should 
apply  here? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  It  depends  on  what  we 
are  trj-ing  to  achieve.  Are  we  trying  to  do 
something  for  these  communities?  Are 
we  trying  to  achieve  greater  employ- 
ment? I  think  that  would  be  the  answer. 
We  are  trying,  through  this  legislation, 
to  help  these  communities.  We  would 
certainly  defeat  that  attempt  if  we  had 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  apply  in  these  situa- 
tions. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Well,  I  hope  we  are 
not  trying  to  encourage  scab  wages. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  No,  we  are  not.  The  com- 
mittee bill,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
would  not  be  affected  by  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act.  It  requires  that  workers  must  be 
paid  no  lower  than  the  prevailing  rates 
for  present  employees  in  similar  jobs  in 
the  same  locality. 

Mr.  BENNBTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  would  like  to  try  to 
clarify  the  matter  further  by  giving  an- 
other illustration. 

Here  is  a  little  town  of  500  people. 
They  decide  to  provide  their  local  police- 
man or  constable,  or  whatever  he  is,  with 
an  automobile,  and  they  have  got  to  build 
a  one-car  shed  to  put  that  automobile  in. 
As  I  understand  it,  under  the  Hea-tke 
amendment,  that  community  must  pay 
Davis-Bacon  wages  to  the  carpenter  that 
they  employ  to  build  that  $300  or  $400 
shed.  There  is  no  exception. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  should  be 
some  dividing  line  of  size  before  you  be- 
gin to  impose  on  this  little  community 
the  Davis-Bacon  schedules,  that  are  al- 
ways developed  from  the  nearest  metro- 
politan community. 

We  were  talking  in  the  committee 
about  the  situation  in  Utah.  In  southern 
Utah.  I  understand  they  used  the  Las 
Vegas.  Nev..  wage  schedules  to  devdop 
Davis-Bacon  schedules  for  communities 
of  200  or  300  people,  200  miles  away,  in 
the  depths  of  the  Utah  Desert. 

I  think  this  50-percent  iwoposal  is  a 
good  rule  of  thumb  for  making  sure  that 
we  do  not  impose  these  very  high  levels 
on  such  a  job  as  building  a  one-car  ga- 


rage. Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  that  if  the  Hartke 
amendment  were  to  apply,  and  Davis- 
Baoon  were  to  be  put  in  on  an  unlimited 
basis.  It  would  be  necessary  to  pay  that 
carpenter  the  Davis-Bacon  wages,  for  a 
Job  of  that  size? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  think  it  very  definitely 
establishes  that  that  is  true,  that  it  would 
apply,  and  it  would  work  a  tremendous 
hardship  on  the  community,  "nie  garage 
Is  a  good  illustration,  or  if  we  are  talking 
about  facilities  for  the  police  depart- 
ment, or  whatever  it  inight  be  tliat 
needed  services.  It  would  be  a  tremen- 
dous obligation  for  that  community. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  yield? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  had  a  situation 
that  occurred  in  southern  Colorado,  in 
the  San  Luis  Valley,  where,  with  Federal 
funds,  they  were  developing  a  commu- 
nity center  building  in  a  Mexican-Ameri- 
can community. 

They  were  already  to  let  the  contract 
when  the  Labor  Department  came  in  and 
said.  "We  have  got  to  find  out  what  the 
prevailing  wage  is."  But.  Instead  of  goirig 
to  their  own  locality,  they  went  to  find 
out  what  it  waa  in  Denver.  The  net  re- 
sult was  that  it  increased  the  cost  of  the 
program  by  about  two  and  one-half 
times,  and  they  were  about  to  cancel  the 
whole  contract. 

We  therefore  went  to  the  Labor  De- 
partment and  asked  them  to  review  it 
again.  It  is  still  in  the  process  of  review. 
The  time  for  the  start  of  construction 
and  completion  of  the  job  has  already 
been  postponed  by  at  least  6  to  8  months, 
and  maybe  a  year,  simply  becatise  of  this 
problem. 

My  question  is  this,  if  the  Senator  can 
tell  me:  What  is  this  50  percent  rule  we 
are  talking  about  here?  How  would  that 
affect  a  revenue  sharing  grant  which 
would  be  given  to  that  same  locality? 
What  would  they  then  have  to  do,  with 
this  50-percent  rule?  Suppose  they  want- 
ed to  build  a  community  building  in  this 
Mexican- American  community? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  this  is  a  project  that 
is  over  50  percent  financed  by  Federal 
lunds,  then,  of  course,  Davis-Bacon 
would  apply  in  this  insteince.  In  the  other 
instance,  the  Hartke  amendment  would 
apply.  But  in  the  first  instance,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  the  requirement 
would  still  be  that  the  workers  must  be 
paid  at  rates  no  lower  than  those  paid  by 
the  local  community  for  similar  Jobs. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  In  the  illustration  I 
gave,  it  would  have  worked  no  hardship 
if  they  were  figuring  en  the  prevaUing 
rates  in  the  local  community. 

As  I  understand  the  Senator,  what  we 
are  now  saying  is  that  the  50  percent  pro- 
posal we  have  before  na  Is  better  than 
it  otherwise  would  be,  but  still  does  not 
give  them  much  freedom  of  action  to 
determine  what  to  do  with  the  funds  they 
otherwise  would  have? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  Senator  Is  correct. 
It  was  not  in  accord  with  the  intention 
of  the  committee  insofar  aa  the  handling 
of  these  funds  is  concerned.  It  was  the 
conunlttee  members  that  the  oommunl- 
overwh^ming  intent  and  opinion  of  the 
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Ue*  »H«<M  ham  freedom  In  this  regaxd. 
but  it  vould  require  than  to  par  pre^ 
vailing  vage  rata*  for  similar  Jobft  in  that 

same  community,  ao  It  was  fair  and  equit- 
able, but  It  did  not  have  the  stringa  at- 
tached that  we  will  now  have  attached. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Ui.  MILLER.  I  understood,  from  the 
Senator's  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  that  if  leas  than  50  percent 
Federal  money  was  going  to  go  into  the 
CMistniction  of  that  building,  the  prevail- 
ing wage  rates  would  {4>Ply- 

Perhafw  they  would,  but  I  do  not  see 
that  they  would  undo-  the  bill  as 
amended  by  the  Hartke  amendment,  be- 
cause the  Hartke  amendment  strikes  that 
portion  of  the  Finance  Committee  bill 
which  provides  for  the  prevailing  wage.  It 
strikes  it  aU  out.  starting  on  line  21  and 
running  over  through  line  22  on  page  62, 
and  that  is  the  part  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee's  bill  which  provides  for  paying 
wages  which  are  not  lower  than  the  pre- 
vailing wages.  The  Hartke  amendment 
strikes  ^^f^  out.  and  covers  those  three 
factors  of  a  local  minimum  wage.  Federal 
irvirtimiim  wage,  and  another  factor. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  If  I  may  answer  the  Sen- 
ator's queatlon.  the  item  the  Senator  Is 
talking  about  is  the  prevaiUng  wage  for 
similar  employment.  That  Is  the  provi- 
sion of  the  Hartke  amendment. 

Mr.  MTT.T.Tgw.  But  the  Hartke  amend- 
ment adds  those  other  two  factors,  and 
stays  "whichever  Is  the  highest." 
Mr.  FANNIN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  MILLSR.  If  it  just  said  prevailing 
wage,  then  I  would  not  be  confused,  but 
It  goes  on  to  those  other  two. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  I  acrce  with  the  Senator 
that  then  ia  some  confusion  in  that  re- 
ganL  I  ^tofc  the  riVrtingn^'^'^  Chair- 
maa  made  it  plain  that  it  was  his  inten- 
ti5ft»  that  this  would  anply;  but,  ot  course. 
if  anyone  wanted  to  cladfy  it  comptetdiy. 
aoothor  anM&dment  eould  be  offered,  if 
ttaau  was  a  questtm  in  the  Soiator's 
mind  as  to  whether  this  would  apply. 

Mr.  MILLKR.  I  thank  the  Saiator.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  would  yield  for  a 
further  comment. 
Mr.  FANNIN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ^rniJCSL  i  hope  that  the  Senator 
from  Indiana,  wiien  he  does  get  the 
floor — be  has  been  waiting  patiently— 
will  commmit  on  the  situation  in  which 
the  prevailing  wage  would  apply  except 
when  it  goes  to  Federal  money,  in  which 
event  Davis-Baoon  would  apply,  because 
I  ttiink  there  is  ponf  usion  in  the  way  in 
which  the  amendment  oi  the  Senator 
from  Louiaisfoa  would  be  ailded  to  the 
Hartke  amendment. 

Mr.  HABTKB.  Mr.  Presidoit,  the  Sen- 
ator has  QMken  of  confusion.  If  this 
amendment  is  ad(«itcd.  it  will  put  the 
biggest  bookkeeping  job  we  have  ev«r 
seen  opon  ereiy  local  goremment.  They 
will  have  to  manipulate  their  budgets 
and  spending  so  that  they  can  put  49 
peitient  in  each  situation.  So  that  it  is 
only  49  percent  PederaL  Ttiey  will  hire 
every  accountant,  every  Philadelphia 
lawyer — and  a  few  from  Las  Vegas — to 
make  sure  they  can  accommodate  them- 
selves to  this  type  of  situation. 


^lite  hooestly,  what  we  have  here  Is 
an  attack  on  the  Davls-Baoon  Act. 

After  an,  the  House  of  Repreaenta>- 
tlves  put  this  in  the  bilL  It  was  taken 
out  in  the  Finance  Committee.  Many 
thing*  are  taken  out  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee ot  which  I  do  not  approve.  But 
we  are  now  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  want  to  read  the  statement  made  by 
Senator  Scott,  which  was  made  at  the 
request  of  the  administration.  We  talked 
to  the  pecvle  at  the  Labtw  Department 
We  talked  to  the  Secretorj-  of  Labor.  We 
talked  to  the  people  at  the  Treasury 
Department  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  The  administration  is  fuUy  in 
accord  with  the  principles  of  the  four 
amendments  I  have  before  the  Senate  at 
this  time.  Soiator  Scott  said  this,  and  I 
want  to  repeat  it  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate: 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  aaked  by  the 
atdmlnlfitr&tlon  to  advls*  tiie  Seiiate  Uiat  the 
Administration  ands  fully  acceptable  the 
four  labor  protective  amendments  proposed 
to  the  Revenne  Sharing  Bill  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ha«tk*).  These  amend- 
ments have  been  reviewed  by  the  Department 
at  Labor,  aa  weU  as  the  Treasury  Department. 
and  it  ia  the  considered  Judgment  of  tOe 
Administration  that  these  basic  labor  pro- 
tectlves  wiU  strengthen  the  operation  and 
administration  of  the  general  revenue  shar- 
ing program. 

That  is  tlie  considered  judgment  of 
this  administration. 

Herbert  Hoover  would  turn  over  in  his 
grave  if  he  saw  what  was  being  done  on 
tlie  floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  two  Re- 
publicans who  sponsored  tiie  measure — 
Mr.  Davis,  a  RepubUcan  Senator,  and 
Mr.  Bacon,  a  Republican  Representative. 
Mr.  Hoover  requested  this  type  of  lan- 
guage. The  same  arguments  were  made 
then.  Through  the  years  we  have  tried  to 
build  it  up.  If  Senators  want  to  gut  the 
whole  idea  of  paying  fair  wages  to  labor, 
if  they  want  to  take  this  country  back  to 
the  idea  that  contractors  and  clataf)  la- 
bor can  be  brought  mto  their  local  com- 
munities then  they  would  vote  for  this 
amendment. 

If  the  Long  amendment  is  adopted.  I 
think  it  would  cure  the  unemployment 
of  ail  accountants  and  bookkeepers  in 
the  Umted  States.  Every  commimlty 
from  sise  10  up,  every  county  and  every 
city,  would  have  to  employ  a  bookkeeper 
to  make  sure  that  they  were  below  the 
50  percent  flgtu*.  so  that  they  could  pay 
less  than  fair  wages  to  people  who  work 
for  a  living.  That  is  the  issue. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
read  a  statement  from  the  White  House 
which  initially  was  a  great  surprise  to 
me.  because  I  had  not  been  kept  informed 
about  wiMt  was  the  White  House  posi- 
tion. 

I  offered  the  amendment  we  are  talk- 
ing about,  and  I  am  positive  that  the 
White  House  was  not  in  a  position  to 
advise  the  Senator  how  to  vote  for  my 
amendment,  because  it  did  not  know  I 
was  going  to  offer  the  amendment.  So. 
as  a  practical  matter,  with  respect  to 
the  amendment  I  have  offered,  if  you  are 
going  to  impose  these  great  additional 
labor  expenses  on  the  communities,  it 
makes  all  the  sense  on  earlii  that  the 
Federal  contribution  ought  to  be  sub- 
stantial. 
So  I  think  it  would  be  very  presump- 


tive of  the  Senator  to  assume,  evm  if  he 
were  standing  here  as  the  mlnmity  lead- 
er, that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  insist  that  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act  be  compUed  with,  even  though  the 
Federal  contribution  be  a  mere  one-half 
of  1  percoit.  Nobody  had  a  chance  to 
ask  Mr.  Nixon  about  that,  because  no- 
body knew  I  was  going  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. Sometimes  I  cannot  keep  up  with 
him,  and  it  works  both  ways.  He  did  not 
know  I  was  going  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  know  how  anyt>ody,  with- 
out keeping  in  touch  with  him,  could  ray 
that  the  President  would  not  be  far  my 
amendment  and  would  be  for  the  Hartke 
amendment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  this  sort  of  cost 
increase  is  to  be  imposed,  the  Federal 
contribution  should  be  sui>stantial.  The 
lowest  degree  of  Federal  matching  in 
any  program  with  which  I  am  familiar— 
and  I  stand  to  be  corrected  if  somebody 
will  show  me  that  I  am  wrong — is  50  per" 
cent.  In  most  instances,  it  would  be  more 
than  that. 

I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  beginning  to  kick  a  deed  horse. 

II  strikes  me — and  it  already  has  been 
said — that  this  contribution  tliat  will  be 
made  under  revenue  sharing  will  amount 
to  £^}proximately  5  percent.  Tht  biggest 
responsibility  of  any  municipality  is  edu- 
cation— paying  their  teachers  and  build- 
ing their  schools.  It  strikes  me  that  if  any 
municipality  is  going  to  be  burdened  by 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  all  they  have  to  do 
is  to  put  this  money  into  their  educa- 
tional budget.  Every  community  today 
is  confronted  with  the  financial  prob- 
lems of  education.  I  do  not  think  that 
this  afternoon  is  the  time  or  this  is  the 
excuse  that  we  should  do  anything  to 
disrupt  and  destroy  the  philosc^y  of 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

I  r^}eat:  If  in  Arizona  it  will  be  dif- 
ficult for  officials  without  straining  their 
own  budget,  to  accept  this  money  and 
put  it  into  any  channel  that  would  sub- 
ject them  to  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  then 
all  they  have  to  do  is  to  put  these  shared 
funds  into  education,  and  they  would 
have  to  put  less  of  their  local  money  into 
their  budget  for  education.  They  could 
use  the  Federal  contribution  to  do  pre- 
cisely that. 

It  would  be  a  dangerous  course  for  us. 
after  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  has  become 
an  integral  part  of  the  philosophy  of 
Federal  contribution,  to  destroy  it  here 
this  afternoon.  I  hope  we  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  When  the  Senator  sug- 
gests putting  it  in  education,  does  he 
want  an  the  employees  of  his  educational 
system  under  the  Davis-Bacon  Act? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  law  provides  that  in  that  particiilar 
case  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  onlj-  applies  to 
construction. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  The  provisions  of  the 
Hartke  amendment  go  beyond  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No.  He  has  already  ex- 
plained it  by  saying  that  if  you  engage 
more  police  officers*  all  the  amendment 
means  is  that  the  new  men  that  are  en- 
gaged have  to  be  paid  the  same  wages  as 
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the  prevaiUng  wages  behig  paid  to  other 
poUce  officers.  The  Davis-Bacon  Act  has 
to  do  only  with  construction. 

Mr  FANNIN.  Amendment  No.  1461 
does  not  even  mention  construction. 

Mr   PASTORE.  Well,  it  was  amended 
by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 
"  Mr.  FANNIN.  It  has  not  been  amended 

vet 

■   Mr  PASTORE.  Yes,  that  was  adopted. 
Mr!   FANNIN.   But   it   has   not   been 

finalized.  ,     ^    _ 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr. 
MusKiE> .  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  order  for  the 
Quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr. 
MusKiE>.    Without    objection,    it    is    .so 

ordered.  ,  ,  ,. 

Mr  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hartke).  and  some 
of  those  who  agree  with  him  and  some 
of  those  who  agree  with  me.  who  have 
suggested  to  us  a  compromise  to  modify 
my  amendment,  which  I  personaUy 
would  be  willing  to  agree  to.  I  propose 
to  modify  it  where  the  figure  of  50  per- 
cent appears  by  reducing  that  to  25 
percent.  The  amendment  is  at  the  desk. 
The  change  would  be  simply  this,  that 
for  the  provisions  of  the  Hartke  amend- 
ment to  take  effect.  Federal  participation 
in  the  project  would  have  to  be  as  much 
as  25  percent. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  ls 
an  acceptable  compromise  to  the  extent 
that  we  can  make  some  progress,  to  do 
it  this  way.  Under  such  circumstances, 
I  would  be  willing  to  accept  that  modifi- 
cation.    ^^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  as  modified. 

The    amendment    as     modified     was 

agreed  to.  .^     .  t       ^ 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 

ordered  on  my  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


that  adoption  of  the  Mansfield  amend- 
ment will  not  in  any  way  prejudice  the 
amendment  that  I  intend  to  offer  with 
.some  40  oosponsors. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  correct.  It 
was  so  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  say  tliat  from  the  very  begirming  I 
have  favored  and  supported  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  in  connection 
with  the  pending  interim  agreement.  I 
would  hope  that  tomorrow  Senators 
would  agree  cwi  a  time  certain  to  vote  on 
my  amendment,  especially  in  Ught  of  the 
many  cosponsors  and  the  several 
amendments  thereto.  We  have  estab- 
lished some  movement  now  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Mansfield  amendment  and 
I  would  hope  that  we  could  reach  agree- 
ment tomorrow  on  a  time  certain  for 
voting  on  my  amendment. 

If  not.  I,  as  one  Member  of  this  body, 
am  prepared  t<  join  and  file  a  petition 
for  cloture,  if  that  is  the  only  way  we 
can  get  to  a  vote.  I  want  the  record  to 
be  straight  and  clear  on  that,  because 
I  have  tried  from  the  very  beginning  to 
get  an  early  vote  on  the  amendments 
pending. 


INTERIM  AGREEMENT  ON  ^IMITA- 
ITON  OF  STRATEGIC  OFFENSIVE 
WEAPONS— UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 

AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  out  of  order,  that  the 
vote  on  the  pending  amendment  to  the 
interim  agrewnent  on  offensive  weapons, 
the  so-called  Mansfield  amendment,  oc- 
cur not  later  than  the  hour  of  12  noon 
tomorrow,  and  that  the  vote  be  on  the 
amendment  as  offered  with  no  amend- 
ments attached  thereto,  and  that  it  does 
not  preclude  the  right  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  to  offer 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object — I  want  to 
state  that  I  have  been  in  touch  with  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders,  and  I 
should  Uke  to  be  explicit  on  this  matter, 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
TO  VOTE  ON  APPROPRIATIONS 
COMMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Utah  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Earlier  we  had  an 
unanimous  consent  agreement  to  vote 
on  the  McClellan  amendment  to  the 
Ijending  measure  at  4:30  p.m.  tomorrow 
afternoon  and  I  understood  that  was  to 
be  set  back  half  an  hour.  Has  it  t)een  set 
back? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent — in  conformity 
with  the  suggestion  made  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Ben- 
nett I ,  and  the  request  having  been 
cleared  with  the  able  Senator  from 
Louisiana  <Mr.  Long)  and  the  able  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  <Mr.  McClellan  ». 
that  the  vote  on  the  Appropriations 
Committees  amendment  occur  tomorrow 
at  5  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  i-equest  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


REVENUE  SHARING  ACT  OF  1972 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (.HJl.  14370)  to 
provide  payments  to  localities  for  high- 
priority  expenditures,  to  encourage  the 
States  to  supplement  their  revenue 
sources,  and  to  authorize  Federal  collec- 
tion of  State  individual  income  taxes. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hastke)  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  FANNIN.  Mr.  P'-esident,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
Mr.  Hahtke)  as  amended. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
'Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Macnuson),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGeei.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
Govern),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Mktcalf),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Peld  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  armoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  iMr.  Hughis)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  •  Mr. 
McGee)  and  the  Senator  from  Washinfi- 
ton  'Mr.  Magnuson)  would  eath  vote 
•  liny." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  (Mr,  Fong),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  iMr.  GRirnN>,  the 
Senator  from  Oregcai  (Mr.  Hatfield >, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Javits)  , 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  iMr.  Percy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  ^Mr.  Taft) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  "Mr. 
MuNDT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  Senator 
from  niinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  smnotmced — yeas  28, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[No.  396  Leg.) 
YEAS — 28 


ORDER  FOR  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TO  BE  LAID  ASIDE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  such 
time  as  the  unfinished  business  is  laid 
aside  temporarily  tomorrow,  it  remain 
in  a  temporarily  laid-aside  status  until 
the  close  of  business  tomorrow  or  imtil 
the  disposition  of  the  Revenue  Sharing 
Act  of  1972,  whichever  is  the  earlier. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Ailott 

Bellmon 

Bennett 

Buckley 

Byrd 


Eastland 

Edwards 

Ervln 

Pannln 

Pulbrlght 


Jordan.  Idaho 

Long 

McClellan 

Packwood 

Roth 

BtennlB 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young 


Harry  F.,  Jr.    Ooldwater 

Cotton  Oumey 

Curtis  Hansen 

Dole  Hruaka 

Domlnlck  Jordan.  N.C. 

NATS — 56 
B08KS  Church 

Brock  Oook 

Brooke  Cooper 

Burdlck  Cranston 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Eagleton 
Case  Oambrell 

Chiles  Qravel 


Aiken 

Allen 

Baker 

Bayh 

BeaU 

Bentsen 

Bible 
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BBTt 
Hartke 

Humfhnif 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Kennedy 

Matblas 
Mclntyrv 
Miller 
Uoodale 


Smith 

8p«rkm«n 

Staaord 
Sterea* 
8tv«eiMen 
S3rmlBSton 

Tajjaadge 
Tunney 
Weicker 
WUliama 


Mcsatoy* 
Mom 

MtMkle 

Nelaon. 
FMtore 
!»— fon 
Proxmlre 

Raiulolph 

Riblcoff 

Saxtw 

acnweOLBT 

Scott 

MOT  VOTINO— le 

aoKkM  llumtt 

Cannoo  J»Tlt»  *'eU 

Pong  M»«nu»on  Percy 

Grtffln  McGee  Tan 

Harris  McGowem 

Hatfield  Ifaccalt 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
rejected.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agrreelng  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  as  amended. 
The  yeaa  and  nays  hare  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  second  assistant  legislative  clerk 
called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  'Mr. 
Anderson),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
"Mr.  Cannon),  the  Swiator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Magnitson>,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  <Mr.  McGinE>.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr.  Mc- 
GovERW* ,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  M»TCALT>,  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  'Mr.  Phlli  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  'Mr.  Huohes'  is  absait  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  preset  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  'Mr. 
McGee  )  and  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton 'Mr.  Magwtjson)  would  each  vote 
"vea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Hawaii  'Mr.  Fono).  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  (Mr.  Griffin),  the 
Saiator  from  Oregon  <Mr.  Hatfikld'. 
the  Soiator  from  New  York  'Mr.  Javtis  » . 
the  Senator  from  minoM  <Mr.  Pircy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  'Mr.  Taft) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  'Mr. 
MuNBT)   is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  f  rt>m 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfibi.d)  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pmict>  would  each 
Tote  '^e*.'* 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  58, 
nays  2«,  ss  follows: 

[No.  397  Leg  1 
TKAS — 58 


Eastland 

Bdwanla 

Krvtn 

Panriln 

Piilbrlght 

Ooldwater 


Aiken 

Allen 

AlIoU 

Baker 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bentsen 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brock 

Brooke 

Burdlck 


Gambren 

Or»»el 

Hart 

Hartke 

HoUinKB 

Hvimphrey 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Kennedy 

Ma  nail  eld 

Mathlaa 

Mclntyre 


Byrd.  Boiiert  C.  MUlur 


Case 

Cblles 

Church 

Cook 

Cooper 

Cranstaa 

EagletoB 

Bellmon 
Bennett 
Buckley 


Mondale 
Mantey» 

Mobs 
Muakle 
Nelaon 
Pack  wood 
PaotQca 

NAYS— » 

Byrd. 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 
Cotton 


Pearson 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlbicoff 

Sax  be 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Spong 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Stevenaon 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Tunney 

Welcker 

WUllams 


Curtis 

Dole 

Dominick 


Gurney  McCleUan 

Hansen  Rotk 

Hru&ka  Stennla 

Jordan.  N  C  Thurmond 

Jordan.  Idatio  Tower 

Long  Touns 

NOT  VOTINO — 18 


RuKbes 

Javlta 

Magnuson 

McGee 

MrGovern 

MetraU 


Mundt 

Pell 

Percy 

Taft 


Andersen 
Ctumon 

Fong 
on  (fin 
HaiTLS 
Ha  til  eld 

So  Mr.  HARTxr's  amendment,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP,  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

APPOINTMENTS   BY   THE    VICE 
PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  •  Mr.  Mus- 
KiB).  On  behalf  of  the  Vire  President 
and  pursuant  to  Public  Law  89-491,  the 
Chair  appoints  Senator  Joseph  M.  Mon- 
TOYA  to  be  a  member  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission  in 
lieu  of  Senator  John  O.  P.^store,  re- 
signed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  behalf 
of  the  Vice  President,  and  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  91-452,  the  Chair  appoints 
the  following  Senators  to  be  members 
of  the  Commission  on  the  Review  of  the 
National  Policy  Toward  Gambling:  John 
L.  McClellan,  Howard  W.  Cannon.  Mar- 
lowe W.  Cook,  and  Edward  J.  Gukney. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREE 

Mr.  PA8TORE.  Mr  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Washington  'Mr.  Magwusoni  be 
appointed  as  a  conferee  on  the  bill.  H.R. 
14989,  making  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  o.'  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  1973.  vice  Senator 
Allen  J.  Ellender.  deceased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Roth  >  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE- 
ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  read- 
ing clerks,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  affixed  his  signature  to  the  follow- 
ing enrolled  bills : 

H.R.  9323.  An  act.  to  ajnend  the  Narcotic 
Addict  Rehabllttation  Act  of  1966,  and  for 
otoer  purposes;  and 

HJt  12353.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  programs  authorized  under  the 
jBoooomlc  Opportuntty  Act  o*  1964.  and  for 
otlMr  purpoaea. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  E^esident  pro  tempore. 


REVENUE   SHARING  ACT   OF    1972 
The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H-R.  14370>  to  pro- 
vide  payments    to    localities    for    high- 
priority  expenditures,  to  encourage  the 


States    to    supplement    their    revenue 
sources,  and  to  anthortae  Federal  coDec- 

lion  of  State  individual  income  taxes. 

hMWmMWtrt   NO.    I4»9 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  1463,  and  a.«;k  that 
it  be  stated.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Ths 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  assi^^tant  legislative  clerk  read  as 
follows: 

On  pa«e  61,  line  17.  strike  "and". 

On  page  61.  between  lines  20  and  21.  In- 
sert the  following: 

"(5»  no  part  at  the  ftmds  it  receives  un- 
der this  subtitle  will  be  expended  Ice  the 
purpose  o<  Inducing  any  buaineas  or  Indus- 
Trv  operating  In  another  State  or  locality 
to  leave  that  State  or  locality  and  transfer 
its  operations  to  the  State  or  county  In  which 
the  ^vemment  receiving  such  funds  is  lo- 
cated;    and". 

On  page  61.  line  21,  strike  "(5)"  and  in- 
sert  "(er". 

On  page  02.  between  lines  2  and  3,  Ineett 
the  following:  "Any  person  or  class  of  per- 
sons harmed,  or  which  demonstrates  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  harm,  by  an  ex- 
penditure of  funds  by  a  State  gOTernment 
rrr  iinlt  of  local  government  contrary  to 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (5)  may  bring 
an  action  In  the  appropriate  district  court  of 
the  United  States,  without  regard  to  the 
amovmt  In  controversy  or  the  citizenship  of 
the  parties,  for  svich  Injunctive  or  other 
relief  as  the  court  may  consider  appropri- 
ate (Other  than  the  awarding  of  any  mone- 
tary   damages)  '. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PrcMdent. 
vkM  the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Prei^ident. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent — having  cleared 
this  request  with  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana iMr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hartke >,  and  the  Senator 
from  Utah  '  Mr.  Bennett) — that  time  on 
amendment  No.  1463.  now  pending,  and 
time  on  nmendment  No.  1466.  which  v ;:. 
be  offered  immediately  following  the  dis- 
position of  amendment  No.  1463,  be  lim- 
ited to  30  minutes  on  each,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
.siana  'Mr.  Long)  and  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Habtke). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objectiOTi  to  the  reqvKst  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  time  on  each  re- 
maining rollcall  vote  today  be  limited  to 
10  minutes,  with  the  warning  bell  to  be 
sounded  after  the  first  2^2  minutes. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
obiectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  a-sk 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKB.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  state,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senate, 
that  it  is  my  intention,  if  we  can  dispose 
of  these  amendments  with  a  relatively 
short  argument,  that  the  «itlre  time 
would  not  be  neccssftiy. 

I  repeat  the  message  prertously  de- 
livered by  the  dlstinguWied  minority 
leader,  which  confirms  the  previons  dis- 
cussons  I  bare  had  wttb  the  admlnis- 
tratkm  ooDceminc  tbe  two  amefMtments 
with  which  we  will  proceed  at  this  time. 
The  administration  said  that  these 
amendments  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
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department  of  Labor  as  well  as  the 
Treasury  Departmoit,  and  the  admlnis- 
traUon  considered  that  these  proviiions 
would  strengthen  the  operation  ol  the 
general  revenue-sharing  program. 

The  amendment  I  have  called  up  at 
this  time  provides  the  assurance  that 
general  revenue  sharing  funds  will  not  be 
misused  to  pirate  industry  from  one  com- 
munity to  another.  It  would  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  intent  of  this  bill  if  one  com- 
munity with  a  large  amount  of  available 
revenue  sharing  funds  were  able  to  lure 
industry  and  jobs  away  from  another 
community. 

In  1968,  this  body  curbed  an  abuse 
when  srane  local  communities  extended 
their  full  faith  and  credit  to  giant  cor- 
porations, enaUing  them  to  float  tax- 
free  bond  issues  in  b^ialf  of  industrial 
development.  Prior  to  that  action,  giant 
corporations  floated  bonds  of  limitless 
amounts  for  the  construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities at  interest  rates  far  lower  than 
would  have  been  paid  if  they  had  gone 
into  the  general  bond  market. 

One  of  the  abuses  that  led  this  body  to 
act  against  tbe  practices  of  unlimited  in- 
dustrial bond  financing  was  the  proposal 
by  United  States  Steel  Corp.  to  finance  a 
facility  in  Lorain,  Ohio,  through  the  sale 
of  $80  million  of  industrial  bonds  by  the 
county  of  Lorain.  The  magnitude  of  the 
loss  of  tax  funds  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury and  the  erosion  of  the  tax-free  bond 
market  spurred  us  to  act.  Now  we  have 
specific  restrictions  as  to  amount  and 
procedure  for  floating  these  tax-free 
bonds  for  corporate  benefit. 

Earher.  in  1965,  this  body  also  acted 
under  the  Economic  Development  Act  to 
specifically  forbid  the  use  of  Federal 
fimds  in  behalf  of  so-called  runaway  cor- 
porations. That  act  specifically  provided 
that  funds  could  be  used  to  enlarge  a 
company's  operations  or  provide  for  ex- 
pansion of  a  company  into  a  new  terri- 
tory. However,  the  legislation  sought  to 
prevent  a  community  f rem  receiving  Fed- 
eral funds,  developing  an  industrial  park, 
and  then  enticing  industries  from  other 
localities  to  relocate. 

It  has  been  the  consistent  intent  of 
Congress  to  curb  the  practice  of  indus- 
trial piracy  wherein  either  Federal  funds 
are  used  or  the  tax-free  bond  obligations 
of  a  local  jurisdiction  are  utilized. 

Now  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  in 
the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  before  us 
whereby  this  very  abase  could  conceiva- 
bly reoccur.  It  is  possible  that  the  no- 
strings  funds  in  this  legislation  may  be 
utilized  by  a  State  or  a  local  jurisdic- 
tion to  establish  an  industrial  park  or  to 
offer  some  special  low-tax  or  no-tax  in- 
ducement for  the  purpose  of  pirating  an 
industry  into  its  locale. 

Commonsense  dictates  that  the  $30 
billion  of  Federal  funds  that  are  being 
turned  over  to  the  States  and  localities 
in  this  legislation  must  have  at  least 
basic  Federal  guarantees  against  exploi- 
tation and  misuse.  One  such  possible 
misuse — as  we  have  learned  in  the 
past — is  industrial  piracy. 

I  hope  such  an  abuse  will  never  oc- 
cur. I  hope  it  is  not  contemiteted  lay  any 
recipient  community,  but  I  do  beUeve 
that  wc  have  tbe  req?onsibiUty  to  specify 


in  tbia  Icgislatien  that  we  do  consider  in- 
dustrial piracy  an  improper  use  of  rev- 
enue sharing  fnnds. 

Mr.  Presktant.  the  pending  Hartke 
amendmmt  makes  that  stipulation  clear. 
We  should  not  allow  the  revenue  sharing 
bill  to  leave  the  floor  of  the  Senate  with- 
out this  basic  safeguard  for  the  rights 
of  the  workers  as  well  as  for  the  rights 
of  a  community  to  protect  its  Industrial 
base  against  possUde  piracy  by  another 
locality  that  is  bankrolled  by  no-strings 
revenue  sharing  f  tmds. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remaindw 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  how 
Senators  individually  bltb  going  to  vote 
on  the  revenue  shajing  biU,  but  I  do 
know  that  Senators  who  have  had  a 
chance  to  discuss  this  revenue  sharing 
bill  with  representatives  of  local  gov- 
ernments, with  county  commissioners, 
with  mayors,  and  with  State  legislators 
have  found  that  if  you  want  their  ap- 
proval say  that  you  are  in  favor  of  a 
revenue  sharing  bill  with  no  strings  at- 
tached. This  they  approve  of.  It  sounded 
good  when  President  Nixon  stated  that 
he  wanted  no  strings  other  than  against 
discrimination,  which,  after  all,  is  against 
the  Constitution  anyway. 

But.  Mr.  Preaidwit,  the  administra- 
tion, the  same  men  who  said  they  wanted 
no  strings  attaclied,  have  already  at- 
tached two.  One  to  assure  that  wages 
paid  will  be  no  lower  than  prevailing 
wage  rates,  and  a  sec<HMi  to  add  tbe 
Davis-Bacon  prc^position.  Now,  here 
comes  the  third  amendment  to  say  that 
none  ol  this  money  can  be  used  to  at- 
tract industry  from  somewhere  else. 

Let  us  look  at  the  situation  of  a 
community.  They  decide  that  in  order  to 
survive,  they  will  have  to  build  a  little 
industrial  park.  Theoretically,  if  who- 
ever comes  in  had  a  plant  nowhere  else, 
and  he  is  not  moving  anywhere,  then 
apparently  he  has  compUed  with  the 
third  Hartke  amendment;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  how  would  they  know? 

It  may  be  that  the  company  is  expand- 
ing its  facility.  How  would  one  decide 
whether  it  is  just  moving  one  machine, 
or  moving  a  whole  plant?  That  type  of 
thing,  Mr.  President,  would  be  the  sub- 
ject of  litigation.  This  amendment  would 
give  rise  to  taxpayer  lawsuits,  and  would 
tie  the  money  up  in  litigation.  This  is  one 
more  string  that  would  require  more 
auditing  and  more  questions  asked  about 
whether  you  could  or  could  not  use  the 
money  for  industrial  parks.  Of  course, 
all  of  that  is  contrary  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  bill,  that  this  ought  to  be  of  some 
help  to  State  and  local  governments 
which  they  can  count  on  to  use  for  what- 
ever they  might  need. 

Some  of  these  communities  might  be 
badly  distressed,  with  a  lot  of  people  out 
of  work,  needing  to  find  somebody  to  lo- 
cate there.  Some  of  them  may  need  a 
payroll  10  times  as  badly  as  the  area 
from  which  a  machine  might  be  moved. 

As  I  say.  Mr.  President,  this  is  one 
noore  basis  for  trying  to  trace  the  funds, 
trying  to  audit  the  funds,  trying  to  check 
on  them,  and  trying  to  put  in  more 
strings.  And  this  wlU  not  be  the  end  of 


it,  either.  The  same  Senator,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  has  another  amend- 
ment behind  this  one  to  say  that  if  evm 
a  nickel  ot  the  revcnue-^iartng  money 
goes  into  an  urban  transit  system,  there 
will  be  more  strings  that  have  to  be 
obeyed. 

In  addition  to  the  strings  that  applied 
when  the  Federal  Government  was  going 
to  make  grants  to  pay  for  the  entire  cost, 
or  80  percent  of  the  cost,  off  uztian  mass 
transit  improvement,  now  we  are  told 
that  if  even  a  nickel  of  this  revenue- 
sharing  money  goes  to  repair  a  local  trol- 
ley car  CK"  to  an  urban  transit  system,  tbe 
towns  have  to  comply  with  all  the  strings 
and  conditions  that  exist  in  tbe  Urban 
Transit  Act. 

Mr.  President,  if  Senators  do  not  want 
revenue  sharing,  I  suggest  that  the  thing 
to  do  is  vote  for  one  amendment,  and 
then  another,  each  appealing  on  the  face 
of  it.  but  which  add  up  to  so  much  au- 
diting and  so  many  strings  that  the  poor 
local  people  will  have  to  throw  up  their 
hands  and  say,  "We  had  best  just  forget 
about  it." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  the  Soiator's  argu- 
ment that  if  a  community  uses  this  rev- 
enue, or  the  share  allocated  to  it,  to  im- 
prove its  roads  and  schools  and  fire  de- 
partment, to  improve  tbe  oosnmunity, 
and,  as  a  result,  an  industry  moves  in 
from  another  State  and  locates  in  that 
community,  would  that  be  a  violation  of 
the  law  as  proposed  in  this  Hartke 
amendment? 

Mr.  LONG.  No.  I  think  it  is  really  in- 
tended to  apply  (uily  in  a  situation  where 
something  well  beyond  ordinary  services 
is  provided  to  a  particular  industry.  But 
there  are  all  kinds  of  problems  that  arise 
even  in  connection  with  that. 

For  example,  if  yon  give  them  any 
more  police  protection  than  ordinarily 
provided,  someone  could  file  a  taxpayer 
lawsuit  and  throw  the  whole  procedure 
into  litigation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Do  not  all  oommunities 
f requenUy  expend  funds  to  improve  their 
localitiee.  with  tbe  express  purpose  of  in- 
ducing industries  to  locate  there? 

Mr.  LONG.  Of  course  they  do. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  If  industries  came  over 
the  border  from  another  State,  it  seems 
to  me  it  could  constitute  a  violation  of 
the  law  as  proposed  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONG.  Of  course  they  do.  and  of 
course  that  opens  up  the  basis  for  a  tax- 
payer suit,  which  is  expressly  authorixed 
by  the  amendment,  to  start  arguing 
about  the  matter,  whether  this  industry 
is  actually  coming  from  somewhere  else 
or  whetber  it  is  a  new  industry  in  fact. 
And  whether,  if  it  came  from  somewhere 
else,  it  was  induced  to  do  so  by  tbe  use 
of  revenue  sharing  funds.  It  is  oott  more 
compUcatlon.  one  more  string. 

Itie  PRBBIDING  OFFICEB.  The  Soi- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yMd  myself  2  more  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Presfknt.  will  tbe 
Senator  yield  r 

Mr.  LONO.  I  yitid. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Along  tbe  same  Hue. 
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suppose  a  community  takea  space  In  a 
newspaper  In  the  metropolitan  dty  in 
the  State,  saying,  "We  want  new  iadxu- 
try."  and  suppose  some  inquiries  develop. 
And  without  building  an  industrial  park 
or  without  Investing  money  in  bricks  and 
mortar,  a  new  industry  comes  as  a  result 
of  the  advertising.  Would  that  subject  a 
community  to  the  same  prohibition? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  did 
not  Intend  it,  but  a  taxpayer  lawsuit 
could  challenge  it  and  could  tie  up  the 
revenue  sharing  money  and  any  other 
money  involved  with  it,  on  the  theory 
that  it  is  all  a  violation  of  a  Federal  law 
to  do  amythlng  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if, 
under  any  circumstances,  any  new  in- 
dustry moved  into  the  community  and 
the  community  was  using  revenue  shar- 
ing funds  for  any  purposes,  you  have  the 
basis  at  least  of  a  delaying  action  to  the 
point  where  the  Industry  would  say.  "We 
can't  wait  around  for  that.  We'll  go  some- 
where  else/* 

Mr.  LONG.  That  could  very  well  hap- 
pen, even  though  the  case  might  ulti- 
mately be  lost.  It  could  tie  them  up  in 
court  quite  a  while,  trying  to  prove  this 
was  not  an  industry  moving  from  some- 
where, that  it  was  a  new  enterprise  or 
an  expansion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator's time  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  hJis  10  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  8  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  would  like  to  make  one 
comment.  The  stdminlstration  has  ap- 
proved of  this  amendment. 

I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  when  we 
agreed  to  yield  back  the  time,  the  Sen- 
ator wanted  to  make  a  further  state- 
ment, and  now  I  think  I  ought  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  strings  that 
the  mind  of  man  can  conceive  to  place 
on  this  bill.  While  we  were  thinking 
about  the  bill,  even  before  we  could  dis- 
cuss it  with  the  administration  witnesses, 
I  thought  of  a  half  dozen  very  desirable 
strings  that  could  be  added.  I  was  per- 
suaded to  drop  the  whole  idea  only  be- 
cause the  more  I  talked  to  the  mayors 
and  the  State  legislators  and  the  county 
commissioners  and  the  Governors  and 
everybody  concerned  with  local  govern- 
ments, the  more  I  became  convinced 
that  even  though  it  might  be  a  good  idea 
that  people  should  not  do  one  thing  and 
another,  the  leas  desirable  it  appeeired 
to  try  and  regulate  them  In  this  bill.  By 
the  time  we  would  get  through  putting 
all  these  strings  on  this  bill,  with  all  the 
good  things  I  could  think  of  that  people 
should  not  do  and  should  do,  and  all  the 
good  thingn  the  House  Members  can 
tMnk  of,  which  we  took  out  of  the  bill. 
desirable  ttwiiigh  they  may  be,  tbe  bill 
would  be  unworkable.  In  the  last  analy- 
sis. If  you  believe  in  revenue  sharing  as 
a  ooncept.  you  ought  to  have  some  faith 


and  confidence  that  a  local  government 
would  know  how  to  spend  the  money.  If 
you  do  not  have  any  faith  in  local  gov- 
ernment or  State  government,  you  ought 
to  vote  against  revenue  sharing  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  If  you  are  for  the 
concept  of  sharing  some  revenue,  on  the 
theory  that  the  people  m  the  local  com- 
munity ought  to  know  better  how  to 
spend  it  than  we  would,  then  you  ought 
not  vote  to  add  these  strings,  each  of 
which  has  some  appeal.  By  the  time 
Congress  gets  through  putting  strings  on 
it,  not  just  the  first  time  but  the  second 
and  third  times,  you  would  wish  you 
never  heard  of  the  idea. 

You  can  see  these  amendments — they 
are  added  ii.  the  Senate:  it  cannot  be 
done  in  the  House — march  in:  Here  is 
Davis-Bacon,  here  is  urban  transit,  here 
is  a  condition  labor  would  like  to  have  to 
give  them  a  little  advantage  in  negotiat- 
ing a  good  contract,  here  is  something 
this  group  wants,  and  here  is  something 
somebody  else  wants.  And  you  want  to 
make  sure  they  do  not  use  the  money  to 
give  the  mayor  a  pay  raise. 

So  many  strings  can  be  added  to  it 
that  they  negate  the  whole  thought, 
which  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  taxed  away  so  much  money  from  the 
people  at  the  local  government  levels 
that  we  ought  to  send  some  back. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr  BENNETT.  This  amendment  is 
very  loosely  drawn.  It  depends  on  the 
word  "inducing.  "  If  the  amendment  said 
that  none  of  these  funds  could  be  used 
to  subsidize  an  industry  brought  in  from 
the  outside,  that  would  be  one  thing.  But 
to  say  that  it  cannot  be  used  to  induce, 
it  means,  if  you  want  to  go  to  the  limit, 
that  the  mayor  cannot  talk  with  any- 
body in  business  on  the  outside  and  sug- 
gest, "We  have  a  fine  place  here. '  because 
part  of  the  mayor's  salary  may  have  been 
paid  for  out  of  revenue  sharing  funds. 

I  can  understand  the  principle  behind 
this  thing,  but  it  is  so  loosely  drawn  that 
if  a  recalcitrant  taxpayer  really  got  his 
back  up.  he  could  almost  stagnate  the 
operation  of  that  commimity  whenever 
any  official  made  a  move  to  try  to  per- 
suade somebody  to  come  in  and  go  into 
business  in  the  town.  I  think  that  for 
that  reason  the  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  to  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  has  10  minutes,  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  3  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time,  with  no 
further  statements  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  iMr. 


Anderson)  ,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (IiCr.  Harris),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  MAONtJSON),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGek),  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
I  Mr.  MiTCALF),  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  McGee)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Bellmon)  ,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong),  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin* ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) .  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Javits),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy)  ,  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Taft  I  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
MuNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26, 
nays  56,  as  follows: 

[No.  398  Leg.) 
YEAS— 26 


Davh 

Inouye 

Pas tore 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Proxmlre 

Case 

Kennedy 

Rlblcoff 

Church 

Man;sfleld 

Bchweiker 

Cranston 

Mclntyre 

Stevens 

Eagleton 

Mondale 

Symington 

Hart 

Montoya 

Tunney 

Hartke 
Humphrey 

Moss 
Nelson 

NAYS— 56 

Williams 

Allien 

CurtU 

MUler 

Allen 

Dole 

Muskle 

AUott 

Domtnlck 

Packwood 

Baker 

Eastland 

Pearson 

Beall 

Edwards 

Randolph 

Bennett 

E^'in 

Roth 

Bentsen 

Fannin 

Sax  be 

Bible 

F\ilbright 

Scott 

Boggs 

aambrell 

Smith 

Brock 

Gravel 

Sparkman 

Brooke 

Gurney 

Spong 

Bucklev 

Hansen 

Stafford 

Byrd. 

Holllngs 

Stermls 

Harry  F  . 

Jr.     Hniska 

Stevenson 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Jorri&n,  N.C. 

Talmadge 

Chiles 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Thurmond 

Cook 

Long 

Tower 

Cooper 

Mathlas 

Welcker 

Cotton 

McCleUan 

Young 

NOT  VOTING— 18 

Anderson 

Harris 

McOovem 

Bellmon 

Hatfield 

Metcalf 

Cannon 

Htighes 

Mundt 

Pong 

Javits 

Pell 

Goldwater 

Magnuson 

Percy 

Giiffln 

McOee 

Tart 

So  Mr.  Hartke's  amendment  (No. 
1463)  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT    NO.    1466 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1466  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart)  .  The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  cleiic  proceeded  to  read 
the  amendment, 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered;  and  the 
amendmoit  will  be  printed  in  the  Ricobb. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  Is  as  loi- 

lows: 

On  page  63,  between  lines  16  and  17,  In- 
sert tbe  following : 

^d)  CoNDmoMs  Applicable  To  Use  or  Rrv- 
ENtTE  Shawnc  Funds  ro«  U»ban  Mass  Tkans- 
poKTATioN  Projects  ro«  Which  OrHi*  Fed- 

EEAL  PINANCIAI.  AS«STANCB  Is  AVAELABLK. 

(1)  In  Okkhuu.. — The  terms  and  condi- 
tions applicable  under  section  3(e)  (4)  ot  the 
Orban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  19M  to  any 
expendltiue  by  a  State  government  ot  unit 
ol  local  government  lor  a  purpose  for  which 
a  grant  of  money  or  other  assistance  Is  avail- 
able under  that  Act  shaU  apply,  under  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  any 
expenditure  tot  such  purpoee  out  of  funds 
received  under  this  subtitle  by  a  State  gov- 
enunent  or  unit  oS  local  goTernment. 

(2)  Enforcement. — If  the  Secretary  <ieter- 
mines  that  a  State  government  or  unit  of 
local  government  has  failed  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  (1),  he  may 
withhold  payments  to  that  government  In 
accordance  wtlh  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(b).  Any  person  or  class  of  persons  harmed, 
or  demonstrating  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  harm,  by  an  expenditure  of  funds  by  a 
State  government  or  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph ( 1 )  may  bring  an  action  in  the  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  States, 
without  regard  to  the  amount  in  controversy 
or  the  citiaenshlp  of  the  parties,  for  such  in- 
juDOtlve  or  other  relief  as  the  court  may 
consider  appropriate  (other  than  the  award- 
ing of  any  monetary  damages) . 

(3)  BMavtAnoHs. — Within  90  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  tbe  Secre- 
tary sbaU,  by  regtilatlon.  Issue  a  catalog  of 
purposes  and  projects  to  which  this  subsec- 
tion applies  setting  forth  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions which,  under  paragraph  (1),  are  ap- 
plicable to  expenditures  under  this  subtitle. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  yeas  and  najs  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  final  amendment  I  intend  to  call  up 
tonight. 

Tbe  amendment  reqtiires  compliance 
with  the  labor  protection  provisions  of 
the  Urban  Transportation  Act  in  urban 
transportation  projects  flnsuaced  or  as- 
sisted by  Federal  funds  generated 
through  the  Revenue  Sharing  Act  of 
1972.  This  amendment  meets  the  need 
for  legislative  equity  and  administrative 
order,  as  well  as  maintaining  the  in- 
tegrity and  credibility  of  laws  passed 
by  Congress.  There  should  be  no  oppor- 
timlty  left  for  the  possibility  of  bypassing 
the  declared  policy  of  the  United  States 
as  expressed  by  previous  acts  of  Con- 
gress. 

As  a  result  of  extensive  hearings  and 
debate  in  1963-64,  Congress  determined 
that  the  public  interest  would  best  be 
served  by  providing  for  the  protection  of 
existing  employee  interests  affected  by 
transit  projects  financed  by  Federal 
funds.  These  legislative  requirements 
were  originally  enacted  in  the  Urban 
Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964.  rnie 
arrangements  contained  therein  have 
been  affirmed  and  reaffirmed  lay  Congress 
over  tbe  years  by  periodic  congressional 
review  of  the  Urban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act  and  the  inclusion  of  similar 
provisions   In  the   High-Speed   Ground 


Transportatloa  Act.  and  in  tbe  Wash- 
ingtOQ  Metn^toUtan  TransportaUoa 
Compact.  Ttuough  this  proceaa  of  rertew 
and  reaiOrmatloa.  these  proieetive  ar- 
raogemmtfi  have  achieved  basic  non- 
partisan acceptance.  Including  and  re- 
iterating this  national  policy  in  tbe  Rev- 
enue Sharing  Act  of  1972  would  assure 
that  tbe  possibility  of  a  double  standard 
treatment  of  projects  by  applicants  and/ 
or  by  the  administration  would  be 
avoided. 

More  than  500  such  protective  arrange- 
ments in  projects  involving  almost  $4 
billion  have  be«i  certified  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  since  tbe  enactment  in 
1964.  Thousands  of  workers  have  re- 
tained precious  retirement  benefits,  job 
security,  insurance,  hospital  and  medical 
coverage,  and  other  valuable  rights  and 
benefits.  Conversely,  failure  to  reaffirm 
in  this  legislation  the  national  policy 
requiring  compliance  with  recogniaed 
labor  protections  would  deprive  more 
than  100,000  workers  in  tbe  transit  in- 
dustry of  basic  rights  and  interests,  in- 
cluding not  only  their  rights  of  orga- 
nization and  collective  bargaining,  but 
also  pension  rights  accumulated  after 
long  years  of  struggle  and  financial 
sacrifice. 

Unfortunately,  the  good  faith  of  tbe 
parties  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  carrj* 
out  the  laws  of  the  country.  For  instance, 
one  city,  which  was  able  to  obtain  Fed- 
eral funds  from  sources  other  than  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act,  took 
over  the  local  transit  system.  It  then 
proceeded  to  deprive  anployeeB  of  all 
of  their  rights  and  benefits,  including 
destruction  and  enforced  liquidation  of 
a  funded  pension  plan  which  many  re- 
tirees and  workers  approaching  retire- 
ment age  were  counting  on.  Because 
Federal  funds  were  available  which  did 
not  assure  basic  ^nployee  protections, 
such  as  are  now  provided  for  in  tJbe 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of  1964, 
that  city's  administration  callously  de- 
stroyed the  hard- won  rights  and  benefits 
of  employees  who  had  earned  them  after 
a  lifetime  of  service  to  the  public.  There 
are  far  too  many  similar  examples  to  let 
this  need  go  unanswered. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  will  make  a 
substantial  contribution  to  public  order, 
to  the  avoidance  of  conflict,  to  adminis- 
trative and  legislative  equity,  by  setting 
forth  these  clear-cut  guidelines  in  the 
public  interest.  That  is  the  intent  of  the 
pending  amendment.  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  >-ield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  see  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee  iMr.  Rak- 
DOLPH ) ,  is  on  the  floor.  Of  course,  I  know 
that  ttie  Mass  Transportation  Act  was 
not  reported  from  the  Public  Works 
Committee.  It  was  reported  frtsn  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  However,  we 
have  some  joint  jurisdiction. 

I  will  ask  this  question  first.  I  am  fa- 
miliar with  section  3(e)(4),  which  re- 
lates to  workers.  And  it  is  applicable  to 
the  Mass  Transportation  Act. 

Does  the  Senator  intend  that  those 


provisions  applying  to  the  Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  shall  apcJQr,  as  the  lan- 
guaee  states  on  pace  2,  "for  a  puipowe  for 
whieb  a  erant  of  monej  or  other  assist- 
anoe  is  available  undior  that  act"  to  any 
project  for  wliiefa  tbe  revenue-sbarinc 
funds  may  be  und.  tbe  same  as  under 
tbe  Mass  Transportatico  Act? 

Mr.  HABTKE.  Na  If  tbe  funds  are 
available  under  tbe  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act.  it  would  BLpftiy  If  revmne-sbar- 
ing  fuxuis  are  used  to  acquire  a  mass 
tranqportaUcn  system. 

Mr.  COOPER.  What  are  some  ot  those 
purposes?  Is  tbe  Senator  talking  about 
the  Philadelphia  plan? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Na  We  an  talking 
about  the  guarantee  of  pension  rights 
and  employee  rights. 

Mr.  COOPER.  If  any  ot  these  ftmds 
are  used  under  the  Mass  Transportation 
Act,  the  same  niles  would  apply,  would 
they  not? 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  think  tbey  would.  I 
just  want  to  make  sure  that  tbey  would. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  have  listened  to  the 
Senator's  statement,  and  with  all  due 
deference,  I  could  not  determine  what 
the  specific  purpose  was. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  tfadnk  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  may  be  entirely  right. 
What  he  is  saying  is  that  the  Mass 
Transportation  Act  would  apvdy  under 
any  circumstances.  I  think  he  is  right. 
I  want  to  make  sure  that  it  is  covered 
in  this  bill  and  that  is  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  is  if  it  is  related 
only  to  tbe  Mass  IVansportatlon  Act. 
However,  I  do  not  want  to  be  rednndant. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  All  I  am  doing  is  trying 
to  make  sure  that  the  provisions  of  that 
act  will  apply.  If  they  apply  anyway,  it 
does  no  harm  to  make  sure  that  we  do  it 
through  this  amendment. 

Mr.  LONO.  Mr.  Preeident,  the  Finance 
Committee  was  not  tbe  committee  that 
handled  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation 
Act.  However,  we  dW  have  the  cHJpor- 
tunity,  as  all  other  Senatturs  did.  to  sit  on 
the  floor  and  vote  on  amendments  and 
hear  them  explained  to  us  insofar  as  we 
could  escape  other  legislative  duties  dur- 
ing that  time.  And  tbe  beet  way  that  I 
can  imderstand  this  problem  is  that  we 
were  asked  by  the  union  leaders — and  a 
majority  of  tbe  Members  complied  with 
their  urging  in  this  regard — to  inchide 
flrst  one  condition  and  then  another  con- 
dition in  there  to  protect  imion  labor. 

Iliat  was  fine  with  us.  We  undertook 
to  protect  the  pension  rights  and  the 
other  rights.  I  do  not  have  them  all  be- 
fore me.  'n>ey  were  not  timid  about  mak- 
ing demands,  and  I  api:^ud  them  for 
that,  because  they  are  not  supposed  to  be 
timid  when  speaking  for  those  whom 
they  represent.  If  a  city  is  going  to  take 
over  a  private  transportation  system  and 
operate  it  and  guarantee  all  of  the  pen- 
sion rights  that  tbe  emptoyeee  were 
guaranteed,  that  was  all  rigbt  with  me. 
And  it  also  seemed  all  right  to  most 
Senators,  because  this  involred  funds  we 
were  apfxropriatinc  out  of  Refteral 
money,  and  11  tbeae  oooapanies  were 
goinc  to  pay  for  these  thino.  why  sbould 
we  not  do  these  various  things  for  labor 
if  we  thbik  it  desirable? 
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However,  the  Senator  would  provide 
that  \1  $1  of  this  money  were  going  to 
pay  the  mayor's  salary  and  the  mayor 
would  be  In  charge  of  operating  that 
company  that  went  broke,  he  will  have 
to  do  aU  of  these  things  that  we  put  in 
the  Mass  Transportation  Act,  and  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  will  have  to  pay  for 
it.  That  Is  an  entirely  different  matter. 
It  Is  the  same  principle  as  where  the 
contribution  might  be  only  1  percrait  or 
average  out  to  5  percent  of  the  cost  of 
operating  the  city  government  or  county 
government.  We  are  now  asked  to  make 
them  comply  with  aU  the  conditions  In 
the  Mass  Transportation  Act  if  any  of 
that  money  whatever,  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly, flndF  its  way  into  the  bus  system 
or  any  other  transit  system  in  the  city, 
for  that  matter. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  that  Is 
not  the  case.  This  deals  only  with  the 
acquisition  of  a  company.  For  example, 
if  the  city  govenunent  through  revenue- 
sharing  should  apply  thoee  funds  to  a 
bus  company,  it  should  meet  all  of  the 
conditions  which  that  bus  company  had 
to  meet. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  is  fine  if  the  Federal 
Government  is  paying  the  money  under 
the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  to 
acquire  a  bus  system.  However,  if  the 
city  is  obligating  itself  to  take  over  a 
system  because  the  operator  went  broke — 
and  maybe  the  reason  for  going  broke 
was  because  he  undertook  to  do  so  many 
things  for  later  that  it  bankrupted  him — 
and  we  are  only  contributing  about  1 
percent  at  beet  under  the  revenue  pro- 
posal, I  think  it  unreasonable  bo  impose 
these  conditions.  It  would  be  a  reason- 
able proposal  if  the  Federal  Government 
was  going  to  pick  up  all  or  most  of  the 
cost.  It  would  become  an  imreasonable 
proposal  when  the  Federal  Government 
Is  going  to  pay  for  5  percent  or  maybe 
for  1  percwit  of  the  cost  of  taking  over 
this  transportation  system. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  two  things  clear.  One  of  them 
is  that  it  is  not  the  way  the  Senator  said, 
and  the  second  is  that  it  deals  with  the 
city  where  fimds  are  applicable  under 
the  Mass  Tranqx>rtation  Act. 

Mr.  LONG.  What  we  are  saying  in  the 
principle  of  this  amendment  is  somewhat 
like  the  principle  the  Senator  was  advo- 
cating in  the  case  of  the  other  amend- 
ment. If  we  in  Congress  pass  these  Fed- 
eral laws  at  the  lu-glng  of  these  groups. 
it  means  that  if  we  are  going  to  spend 
any  other  money  for  education,  we  have 
to  comply  with  all  the  requirements  we 
put  in  the  education  laws,  and  if  we 
spend  any  more  money  for  highways,  we 
have  to  comply  with  all  the  requirements 
we  put  in  the  highway  legislation. 

All  we  are  going  to  pay  is  5  percent, 
but  they  would  still  have  to  comply  with 
all  the  different  requirements.  When  we 
talk  about  the  Federal  Government  pay- 
ing all  or  50  percent  of  the  cost,  that  is 
one  matter,  but  where  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment might  not  be  paying  any  of  it. 
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people  might  be  taken  to  court.  The  local 
government's  books  would  have  to  be 
audited  about  whether  a  single  revenue 
sharing  nickel  was  allowed  to  get  into 
the  trolley  car  system,  and  the  highway 
system,  I  suppose.  All  of  this  was  a  good 
idea  when  we  voted  on  Federal  aid  high- 
ways. But  now  the  Senator  wants  to 
make  all  of  this  apply  even  though  the 
Federal  Government  might  only  be  pay- 
ing 5  percent  of  the  money  and  to  me 
that  is  an  unreasonable  proposition. 

The  most  unpopular  thing  that  one 
can  do  is  to  go  before  the  coimty  com- 
missioners or  the  State  legislature  and 
make  a  speech  and  say.  'I  voted  to  add 
conditions,  and  I  found  a  whole  bunch  of 
good  ideas  I  voted  to  impose  on  you." 
Frankly,  I  believe  I  can  beat  this  one. 
I  have  thought  of  half  a  dozen  conditions 
to  put  on  this  one  that  would  beat  it  to 
death.  For  instance,  put  a  referendimi  on 
it  wad  have  everyone  vote  whether  to 
use  the  money  this  way  or  that  way. 
That  would  be  a  far  better  amendment 
than  we  have  here  to  comply  with  all 
the  conditions  of  the  Mass  Transit  Act, 
if  the  city  takes  over  the  bus  system 
because  it  went  broke. 

While  these  strings  may  be  good,  they 
impose  a  heavy  burden  in  many  cases 
when  all  the  city  Is  getting  is  perhaps 
1  percent,  2  percent,  or  5  percent  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  share  the 
burden  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  BENNKTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr,  LONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  think  the  implica- 
tion of  this  amendment  is  that  the  Fed- 
eral Mass  Transit  Act  is  faulty.  It  does 
not  do  its  job.  Therefore,  we  must  take 
this  completely  unrelated  bill  and 
strengthen  the  Mass  Transit  Act  by  Im- 
posing an  additional  burden  on  the  local 
community.  If  all  these  problems  exist 
they  should  be  taken  care  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Mass  Transit  Act  and  not 
from  tills  point  of  view. 

Mr.  LONG.  It  is  perfectly  all  right 
with  me  to  impose  these  conditions  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  wants,  if  we 
are  paying  for  it.  but  this  is  a  very  un- 
reasonable condition.  It  means  that 
every  mayor,  every  county  commissioner, 
governor,  and  State  head  has  to  study 
these  conditions.  We  have  not  heard 
the  end  of  it  when  Senators  have  meri- 
torious ideas  telling  coimties  and  cities 
how  to  operate. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  amendment 
is  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator has  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President  I  just 
want  to  say  that  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  here  is  to  make  sure  we  do  not  have 
two  parts  of  the  Federal  Government 
doing  two  different  things.  We  are  trying 
to  provide  the  means  under  the  Mass 
Transit  Act  to  provide  funds  for  the 
cities  for  the  acquisition  of  these  transit 
systems.  If  they  do  acquire  them,  with 
funds  appropriated  under  the  Mass 
Transit  Act,  the  law  provides  that  the 
people  working  there  shall  not  be  de- 
prived of  their  rights.  I  am  saying  that  it 


makes  good  sense  to  provide  the  same 
basic  protection  for  those  employees 
when  their  rights  are  Involved  in  an  ac- 
quisition with  Federal  funds  provided 
by  revenue  sharing.  This  is  ICO-percent 
Federal  money.  We  are  talking  about 
acquisition  and  not  operation.  If  we  are 
going  to  tsJte  Federal  fimds  from  reve- 
nue sharing  and  acquire  the  Interest  of, 
say.  O.  Roy  Chalk  in  town,  the  rights 
of  DC.  Transit  employees  should  not  be 
abrogated. 

If  it  is  good  in  one  case  it  is  good  in 
another  case. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  time  expired  on 
the  other  side?  If  it  has,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  how  much 
time  do  I  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
has  7  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  I  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  merely 
want  to  make  clear  what  this  section  3 
(e)(4),  referred  to  in  line  8,  page  1  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  is.  Is  that  the 
acquisition  of  a  transit  faciUty? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes. 

Mr.    MILLER.    In    other    words,    the 
amendment  goes  only  to  the  acquisition. 
Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  HARTKE.  Yes. 
Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  HARTKE.  As  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  said  a  whUe  ago,  it  is  a  question 
of  whether  this  legislation  is  needed.  We 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  labor  pro- 
tectlves  in  the  mass  transit  act  apply  to 
acquisitions  made  with  revenue-sharing 
funds. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Senator's  logic  we  can  take  every  desir- 
able condition  that  has  been  put  on  aid 
to  education  from  the  kindergarten  to  a 
postgraduate  degree  and  say  if  1  nickel 
of  revenue-sharing  money  finds  its  way 
into  the  schools,  colleges,  or  kindergar- 
tens they  must  comply  with  all  of  those 
conditions.  When  you  put  those  condi- 
tions on  they  must  pay  the  cost  to  com- 
ply. Here  we  say  if  even  1  nickel  of 
revenue  sharing  gets  into  the  hospital, 
for  instance,  it  must  comply  with  all  of 
the  conditions  of  the  Hill -Burton  Act; 
if  1  nickel  gets  into  the  highway  pro- 
gram all  of  the  conditlOTis  on  Federal 
aid  to  highways  must  be  met.  We  have 
standards  for  the  construction  of  sewers. 
The  county  would  have  to  comply  with 
all  the  Federal  standards  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  sanitary  system.  If  they 
want  to  put  in  a  day  care  center,  they 
would  have  to  comply  with  all  the  Federal 
conditions  for  day  care  centers.  The 
problem  is  there  are  so  many  conditions 
that  the  local  governments  could  not 
comply  with  all  of  them  without  a  tre- 
mendous burden,  if  they  were  to  get  even 
1  nickel  of  revenue-sharing  money. 

Those  examples  are  just  as  logical  as 
someone's  union  rights.  There  is  no  end 
to  the  conditions  the  minds  of  men  could 
conceive  along  this  line.  If  Senators  are 
against  the  bill,  they  should  vote  for 
the  amendment.  These  are  the  kinds  of 
things  that   everybody   agrees   will  kill 
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revenue  sharing— or  the  sorts  of  condi- 
tions that  local  governments  would  find 
it  difficult  to  comply  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment.  Is 
all  time  yielded  back? 

Mr  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  these 
amendments  were  not  thought  up  in  the 
dark  We  discussed  them  with  the  Treas- 
ury They  informed  the  Senate  through 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr. 
Scott  »  that  it  was  their  considered  judg- 
ment that  they  would  strengthen  the 
operation  of  the  general  revenue-sharing 
program. 

I  hope  that  in  the  interest  of  bipar- 
tisanship this  amendment  can  be  agreed 

to.  „ 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mrs.  Ed- 
wards! .  All  time  on  the  amendment  has 
been  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
theroU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  '  Mr. 
ANDERSON),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Harris  I,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  ( Mr.  Magnxjson  i  .  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  McGee).  the 
Senator  from  Montana  'Mr.  Metcalf>, 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  Mr. 
Pell  I.  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  '  Mr.  McGovern  >  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  announce  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  ( Mr.  Bellmon  ' .  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Fong».  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  ( Mr.  Goldwater  ) , 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Grif- 
fin), the  Senator  from  Oregon  'Mr. 
Hatfield  I.  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  JAvrrs).  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy  ' .  and  the  Senators  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Taft  and  Mr.  Saxbe>  are  necessar- 
ily absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  ■  Mr. 
MtTNDT)  is  absent  because  of  illness. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy*  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  27, 
naj's  54,  as  follows: 

I  No.  399  Leg.] 
YEAS — 27 


Jordan,  Idaho 

Long 

McCleUan 

Mclntjre 

MlUer 

Muskle 

Nelson 

PRCkwood 

Anderson 

Elellmon 

Cannon 

FoUB 

Ooldwaier 

Grimii 

H»rrls 


Bayh 

Brooke 

Case 

Church 

Cranston 

Eagleton 

Gravel 

Hart 

Hartke 


Aiken 

Allen 

AUott 

Baker 

Beall 

Bennett 

BentsCD 

Bible 

Hogg* 

Brock 

Buckley 


Humphrey  Pastore 

Inouye  Proxralre 

Jackson  Rlblcofl 

Kennedy  Schwelker 

Mansfield  Scott 

Mathlas  Stevenson 

Mondale  Symington 

Montoya  Tunney 

Moss  Williams 
NAYS— 54 

Burdlck  Eastland 

Byrd.  EMwards 

Harry  P..  Jr.  Ervln 
Byrd,  Robert  C.  Fannin 

Chiles  Pulbrinht 


Cook 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtl* 

Dole 

Domlnlck 


Oambrell 

Ourney 

Hansen 

HoUlngs 

Hruska 

Jordan.  N.C. 


Pearson 
Randolph 
Rotb 
Smith 
Sparkman 
SponK 
Stafford 
Stennls 
NOT  VOTING— 19 


Stevens 

Talmadtie 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Welcker 

Young 


Hatfield 

Hughes 

Javlts 

Magnuaon 

McQee 

McOovern 

Metcalf 


Muudt 

Pell 

Percy 

Snxbc 

Tail 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  clerk 
will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unsutiimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quortun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


amendment     '  No. 


So    Mr.    Hartki's 
1 466 »  was  rejected. 

Mr  LONG.  Madam  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

Ttie  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  ,        „ 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, there  will  be  no  more  rollcall  votes 
tonight .         ^^^^^^^^__ 

ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNllL 
10  A.M. 
Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today  it  stand  in  ad- 
loumment  untU  10  o'clock  a.m.  tomor- 

row 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    Without 

objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING  BUSINESS   TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  on 
tomorrow,  immediately  alter  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  tmder  the 
standing  order,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  mommg  busmess 
of  not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  LAY  BEFORE  THE  SEN- 
ATE THE  UNFINISHED  BUSINESS 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pre.*^- 
ident  I  ask  imanimotis  consent  that  im- 
mediately following  the  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busine.ss 
tomorrow,  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Sen- 
ate the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  PERMIT  THE  SWITCHING 
OF  TRACKS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  in  order,  at  no  later  than  1  o'clock 
p jn.  tomorrow,  for  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  or  his  designee  to  lay  aside 
the  unfinished  business  and  call  up  the 
second  track  item,  the  .evenue-sharing 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MOTOR      VEHICLE      INFORMATION 
AND  COST  SAVINGS  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  lay  before 
the  Senate  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  S.  976. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mrs. 
EDWARDS)  laid  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  the  bill  (S.  9761  to  promote  com- 
petition among  motor  vehicle  manufac- 
turers in  the  design  and  production  of 
safe  motor  vehicles  having  greater  re- 
sistance to  damage,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  is  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act' 

DErlNITlONS 

Sec  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act 

lU  The  term  -paasenger  motor  vehicle' 
means  a  motor  vehicle  with  motive  power 
designed  for  carrvlng  twelve  persons  or  less, 
except  a  motorcycle,  trailer,  or  multipurpose 
passenger  vehicle. 

1 2)  The  term  'muUlpurpose  passenger  ve- 
hicle '  means  a  motor  vehicle  with  motive 
power  designed  to  carry  twelve  persons  r 
less,  which  Is  constructed  either  on  a  truck 
iha.ssl8  or  with  special  features  for  occa- 
.■-lonal  off-road  operation. 

i3)  The  term  'paasenger  motor  vehicle 
etiulpmenf  means  any  system,  part  or  com- 
ponent of  a  paasenger  motor  vehicle  as  orlg- 
lually  manufactured  or  any  similar  part  or 
component  manufactured  or  sold  for  re- 
placement or  Improvement  of  .such  system, 
part,  or  component  or  as  an  accessory,  or 
addition    to   a   passenger    motor    vehicle. 

i4)  The  term  "property  loss  reduction 
standard"  means  a  minimum  performance 
standard  established  for  the  purpose  of  \n- 
creaslng  the  resistance  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles  or  passenger  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment to  damage  resulting  from  motor  vehicle 
accidents  or  for  the  ptupoee  of  reducing  the 
co6t  of  repairing  such  vehicles  or  such  equip- 
ment damaged  as  a  result  of  such  accident."; 

(6)  The  term  "bumper  standard"  means 
any  property  loes  reduction  standard  the  pur- 
pose of  which  is  (At  to  eliminate  or  reduce 
substantially  physical  damage  to  the  front 
or  rear  ends  (or  both)  of  a  passenger  motor 
vehicle  resulting  from  a  low-spe?d  collision 
I  including  but  not  limited  to  a  low-speed 
coUtslon  with  a  fixed  barrier),  or  iB)  to  re- 
duce substantially  the  cost  of  repair  at  the 
front  or  rear  ends  lor  both)  of  such  a  vehicle 
when  damaged  In  such  a  collision;  but  such 
a  standard  may  not  specify  a  specific  dollar 
amount  for  the  cost  of  repair  of  a  vehicle 
damaged  in  such  a  collision. 

(6)  The  term  "manufacturer"  means  any 
person  engaged  In  the  manufacturing  or  as- 
sembling of  p«i8Benger  motor  vehicles  or  pas- 
senger motor  vehicle  equipment  including 
any  person  importing  motor  vehicles  or  motor 
vehicle  equipment  for  resale. 

(7)  The  term  "make"  when  used  in  de- 
scribing a  passenger  motor  vehicle  means  the 
tnut«  name  of  the  manufacttirer  of  that  ve- 
hicle. 
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(8)  The  term  "model"  when  used  In  de- 
scribing a  paoaenger  motor  vehicle  means  a 
category  oi  paaaenger  motor  vehicle  baaed 
upon  the  size,  style,  and  tj-pe  of  any  malce  of 
passenger  motor  vehicle. 

1 9)    The    term    "motor    vehicle    accident 
means  an  accident  arising  out  of  the  opera- 
tion    maintenance,    or    use    of    a    passenger 
motor   vehicle   or    passenger    motor    vehicle 
equipment. 

1 10)  The  term  'Secretary  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation. 

1 11)  The  term  "Insurer  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles"  means  any  person  engaged  In  the 
business  of  Issuing  (or  reinsuring,  m  whole 
or  part)  passenger  motor  vehicle  Insurance 
policies. 

(12)  The    term    "damage    susceptibility 
means  susceptlbUlty  to  physical  damage  In- 
curred by  a  passenger  motor  vehicle  involved 
In  a  crash  or  collision. 

(13)  The  term  "crash worthiness"  means 
the  protection  that  a  passenger  motor  vehicle 
affords  Its  passengers  against  personal  Injury 
or  death  as  a  result  of  a  crash  or  coUlslon. 

(14>  The  term  "motor  vehicle"  means  any 
vehicle  driven  or  drawn  by  mechanical  power 
manufactured  primarily  for  use  on  the  public 
streeU.  roads,  and  highways,  except  any  ve- 
hicle operated  exclusively  on  a  rail  or  rails. 

(15)  The  term  "State"  Includes  each  of  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  American 
Samoa. 

(16)  The     term     "interstate     commerce 
means  commerce  between  any  place  in  a  State 
and  any  place  in  another  State,  or  between 
places   in   the  same   State   through    another 

State. 

(17)  The  term  "United  States  district 
courts"  means  the  Federal  district  courts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  States 
courts  of  the  Commonwealth  of  P\ierto  Rico. 
Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Canal  Zone, 
and  American  Samoa. 

( 18)  The  term  "person  '  means  any  indi- 
vidual, association,  corporation,  or  institu- 
tion. 

TITLE  I— BOMPEB  STANDARDS 
nNDQIGa    AND    PUBl^JSE 

Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congreos  finds  that  it 
is  neceesary  to  reduce  the  economic  loss  re- 
sulting from  damage  to  passenger  motor 
vehicle  accidents. 

(b)  It  Is  the  purpose  of  thU  title  to  re- 
duce ^he  extent  of  such  economic  loss  by 
providing  for  the  promulgation  and  en- 
forcement of  bumper  standards 

SSTTINQ    or    STANDAKDS 

S«c.  102.  (a>  The  Secretary  shall,  by  rule. 
promulgate  bumper  standards  for  passenger 
motor  vebidea  or  passenger  motor  vehicle 
equipment  manufactured  In  the  United 
States  or  imported  Into  the  United  States, 
other  than  passenger  motor  vehicles  or  Items 
of  passenger  motor  vehicle  equipment  which 
are  intended  solely  for  export  (and  are  so 
labeled  or  tagged  on  the  vehicle  or  equip- 
ment Itself  and  on  the  outside  of  the  con- 
tainer. If  anv»  and  which  are  exported.  Any 
sxich  standard  shall  *eek  to  obtain  the  max- 
imum feasible  reduction  of  costs  to  the 
public  and  to  the  consumer,  taking  Into 
account : 

il)  the  cost  of  Implementing  the  stand- 
ard and  the  benefits  attainable  as  the  re- 
sxilt  of  implementation  of  the  standard; 

(2)  the  effect  of  Implementation  of  the 
standard  on  the  cost  of  Insurance  and  pro- 
spective legal  fees  and  costs; 

(3)  savings  In  terms  of  consumer  time 
and  tnoonvenleooe;   and 

(4)  considerations  of  health  and  safety. 
Including   emission   standards. 

(b)  Bumper  standards  under  this  title 
shall  not  oootUet  with  motor  vehicle  safety 
Btandards  promulgated  uiKler  title  I  of  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
Act  of  1966  (15JJ,*CT35TT~et  seq.) 


(c)  In  promulgating  any  standard  the 
Secretary  may  for  good  cause  shown  exempt 
any  make,  model,  or  class  of  passenger 
motor  vehicle  manufactured  for  a  special 
use.  including  occassional  off-road  opera- 
tion. If  such  standard  would  unreasonably 
Interfere  with  the  special  use  of  such  passen- 
ger motor  vehicle. 

(di  The  Secretary  .->hall  establish  the  ef- 
fective date  of  any  bumper  standard  when 
finally  promulgating  the  standard,  and  such 
standard  shall  apply  only  to  passenger  motor 
vehicles  or  passenger  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment manufactured  on  or  after  such  effec- 
tive date.  Such  effective  date  shall  not  be — 

( 1 )  earlier  than  the  date  on  which  such 
standard  Is  finally  promulgated,  or 

I  J)  later  than  tiKhteen  moi.ths  after  final 
promulgation  of  the  standard  unless  the 
Secretary  presents  to  Congress  and  publishes 
ft  d'-talled  explanation  rf  the  reasons  for 
such  later  efTectlve  date. 

In  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  establish  an 
efTectlve  date  which  l3  earlier  than  July  1. 
1<>7'! 

>el(n  AU  rules  establishing,  amending, 
or  revoklr.g  a  bumper  standard  under  this 
title  shall  be  Issued  pursuant  to  section  553 
of  title  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  except 
that,  the  Secretary  shall  give  Interested  per- 
soTS  an  opportunity  for  oral  presentation  of 
dato  views,  or  arguments,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity to  make  written  submissions.  A  tran- 
ixrlpt  shall  be  kept  of  any  oral  presenta- 
tion. 

(2)  The  Secretary  may  also  conduct  a 
hearing  In  accordance  with  such  conditions 
or  limitations  as  he  may  make  applicable 
tl-.er;to.  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  any 
issif?  of  fact  material  to  the  establishing. 
iiTiSiicii  'g,  or  revoking  of  a  bumper  standard. 

JUDICIAL   REVIEW 

Sf-  .  !03  (a)  Any  person  who  may  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  any  rule  Issued  under 
sjctloii  102  of  this  title  may  at  any  time 
prior  to  sixty  days  after  such  rule  is  issued 
fil?  ft  petttlor  v/Uh  the  United  States  Court 
r.f  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  or 
any  circuit  wherein  such  person  resides  or 
has  his  principal  place  of  business,  for  ju- 
dicl.ll  review  of  such  rule.  A  copy  of  the 
petiilon  shall  tie  forthwith  transmitted  by 
the  clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Secretary  or 
hLs  delegate.  Tlie  Secretary  thereupon  shall 
file  In  the  court  the  record  of  the  proceed- 
ings on  which  the  Secretary  based  his  rule. 
::s  provided  hi  section  2)12  of  title  28.  United 
States    Code. 

lb)  If  the  petitioner  applies  to  the  court 
for  Isave  to  adduce  additional  evidence,  and 
shows  to  the  satlsiactlon  of  the  cotirt  that 
such  additional  evidence  is  material  and 
that  ti, ere  were  reasonable  grounds  for  the 
failure  to  adduce  such  evidence  in  the  pro- 
ceeding before  the  Secretary,  the  court  may 
order  such  additional  evidence  (and  evi- 
dence In  rebuttal  thereof)  to  be  taken  be- 
fore the  Secretary,  and  to  be  adduced  In  a 
l-.earh-.g.  In  such  manner  and  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  may 
deem  proper.  The  Secretary  may  modify 
his  findings  as  to  the  facts,  or  make  new 
findings,  by  reaison  of  the  additional  evi- 
dence so  taken,  and  he  shall  file  such  modi- 
fied or  new  findings,  aud  his  recommenda- 
tion, if  any,  for  the  modification  or  setting 
aside  of  his  rule,  with  the  return  of  such 
additional  evider.ce. 

ic)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  i>etltlon  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review 
the  rule  in  accordance  with  chapter  7  of 
title  f).  Urited  States  Code,  and  to  grant  ap- 
propriate relief  as  provided  In  such  chapter. 

(d)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  affirming  or 
setting  aside.  In  whole  or  in  part,  any  such 
rule  of  the  Secretary  shall  be  final,  subject  to 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  vipon  certiorari  or  certification  as  pro- 


vided in  section  1254  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code. 

le)  The  remedies  provided  for  In  this  sub- 
section shall  be  in  addition  to  and  not  In 
lieu  of  any  other  remedies  provided  by  law. 

POWCHS    OF  THE   SBCHETAHY 

Sec.  104.  (a)  (1)  For  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secre- 
tary, or  on  the  authorization  of  the  Secre- 
tary, any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation  may  hold  such  hear- 
ings, lake  such  testimony,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and 
require,  by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  such  books,  papers,  correspond- 
ence, memorandums,  contracts,  agreements, 
or  other  records  as  the  Secretary,  or  such 
officer  or  employee,  deems  advisable. 

(2)  In  order  io  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  or  his  duly  authorized 
agent  shall  at  all  reasonable  times  liave  ac- 
cess to,  and  for  the  purposes  of  examination 
the  right  to  copy,  any  documentary  evidence 
of  any  person  having  materials  or  informa- 
tion relevant  to  any  function  of  the  Secrc- 
tarv  under  this  title. 

(3 )  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  require, 
bv  general  or  special  orders,  any  person  to 
file.  In  such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, reports  or  answers  in  writing  to  .spe- 
cific questions  relating  to  any  function  ol 
the  Secretary  under  this  title.  Such  repori.s 
and  answers  shall  be  made  under  oath  or 
otherwise,  and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secre- 
tary within  such  reasonable  period  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe. 

1 4 )  Any  of  the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  in- 
quiry is  carried  on  may.  In  the  case  of  con- 
tumacy or  refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  or  order 
of  the  Secretary  or  such  officer  or  employee 
issued  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  or  paragraph  ( 3 ) 
of  this  subsection,  issue  an  order  requiring 
compliance  therewith;  and  any  failure  tf> 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  such  court  as  a  contempt  thereoi 

(5)  Witnesses  summoned  pursuant  to  ihH 
subsection  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  ani> 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  cour';-" 
of  the  United  States. 

(b)  All  Information  reported  to  or  other- 
wise obtained  by  the  Secretary  or  his  repre- 
sentative under  this  title  which  informa- 
tion contains  or  relates  to  a  trade  secret  or 
other  matter  referred  to  In  section  1905  of 
title  13  of  the  United  States  Code.  shaU  be 
considered  confidential  for  the  purpose  of 
that  section,  except  that  such  information 
may  be  disclosed  to  other  officers  or  em- 
ployees concerned  with  carrying  out  this  title 
or  when  relevant  in  any  proceeding  under 
this  title.  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  au- 
thorize the  withholding  of  Information  by 
the  Secretary  or  any  officer  or  employee  un- 
der his  control  from  the  duly  authorized 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

(ci(l)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  re- 
quest from  any  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  the  Government  any  In- 
formation he  deems  necessary  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  title;  and  each  such 
department,  agency,  or  Instrumentality  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  cooperate  with 
the  Secretary  and  to  furnish  such  Informa- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Transportation 
upon  request  made  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  The  head  of  any  Federal  department, 
agency,  or  instrumentality  Is  authorized  to 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  person- 
nel of  such  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
ineniality  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  du- 
nes of  the  Secretary  under  this  title. 

(d)  The  Secretary  shall  conduct  such  re- 
search as  is  necessary  for  him  to  carry  out 
his  functions  under  this  title. 

INBPECnON   AND  CBBTIPICATION 

Sec.  105.  (a)  Every  manufacturer  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles  or  of  passenger  motor 
vehicle  equipment  shall  establish  and  main- 
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♦4ln  such  records,  make  such  reports,  and 
Diovlde  such  Items  and  Information,  includ- 
ing the  supplying  of  vehicles  or  equipment 
for  testing,  as  the  Secretary  may  reasonably 
require  to  enable  him  to  determine  whether 
such  manufacturer  has  acted  or  Is  acting  in 
compliance  with  this  title  and  bumper  stand- 
ards prescribed  pursuant  to  this  title  and 
shall,  upon  request  of  an  officer  or  employee 
duly  designated  by  the  Secretary,  permit 
such  officer  or  employee  to  inspect  vehicles 
and  appropriate  books,  papers,  records,  and 
documents  relevant  to  determining  whether 
such  manufacturer  has  acted  or  Is  acting 
in  compliance  with  this  title  and  bumper 
standards  prescribed  pursuant  to  this  title 
Such  manufacturer  shall  make  available  all 
such  Items  and  Information  In  accordance 
with  such  reasonable  rules  as  the  Secretary 
niay  prescribe. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  this 
title,  officers  or  employees  duly  designated 
by  the  Secretary,  upon  presenting  appro- 
priate credentials  and  a  written  notice  to  the 
owner,  operator,  or  agent  In  charge,  are  au- 
thorized (1)  to  enter  any  factory,  warehouse, 
or  establishment  in  which  passenger  motor 
vehicles  or  passenger  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment Is  ntanufactured,  or  held  for  introduc- 
tion Into  Interstate  commerce  or  are  held  for 
sale  after  such  Introduction;  and  (2)  to  In- 
spect such  factory,  warehouse,  or  establish- 
ment. Each  such  Inspection  shall  be  con- 
ducted at  reasonable  times  and  In  a  reason- 
able manner  and  shall  be  commenced  and 
completed   with    reasonable   promptness. 

(c)  (1)  Every  manufacturer  or  distributor 
of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle  or  an  Item  of 
passenger  motor  vehicle  equipment  shall  fur- 
nish to  the  distributor  or  dealer  at  the  time 
of  delivery  of  such  vehicle  or  item  of  equip- 
ment by  such  manufacturer  or  distributor 
a  certification  that  each  such  vehicle  or  Item 
of  equipment  conforms  to  all  applicable  Fed- 
eral bumper  standards. 

(2)  Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  the  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  passenger  motor  vehicle  or 
Item  of  passenger  motor  vehicle  equipment 
which  Is  Intended  solely  for  export  (and  Is 
BO  labeled  or  tagged  on  the  vehicle  or  equip- 
ment Itself  and  on  the  outside  of  the  con- 
tainer. If  any)   and  which  Is  exported. 

PBOHrBITED    ACTS 

Sec.  106.  (a)  No  person  shall — 

(1)  manufacture  for  sale,  sell,  offer  for 
sale,  or  Introduce  or  deliver  for  introduction 
in  interstate  commerce,  or  Import  Into  the 
United  States,  any  passenger  motor  vehicle 
or  passenger  motor  vehicle  equipment  manu- 
factured on  or  after  the  date  any  applicable 
Federal  bumper  standard  takes  effect  under 
this  title  unless  It  Is  In  conformity  with 
such  standard; 

(2)  fall  to  keep  specified  records  or  refuse 
access  to  or  copying  of  records,  or  fall  to 
make  reports  or  provide  Items  or  Informa- 
tion, or  fall  or  refuse  to  permit  entry  or  in- 
spection, as  required  under  this  title  or  any 
rule  issued  thereunder;  or 

(3)  (A)  faU  to  furnish  a  certificate  re- 
quired by  section  105(c),  or  (B)  issue  a  cer- 
tificate required  by  such  subsection  to  the 
effect  that  a  passenger  motor  vehicle  or  pas- 
senger motor  vehicle  equipment  conforms 
to  all  applicable  bumper  standards,  if  such 
person  knows,  or  in  the  exercise  of  due  care 
has  reason  to  know,  that  such  certificate  Is 
false  or  misleading  In  a  material  respect. 

(b)(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  not  apply  to  the  sale,  the  offer  for  sale, 
or  the  Introduction  or  delivery  for  introduc- 
tion In  Interstate  commerce  of  any  passenger 
motor  vehicle  or  any  passenger  motor  vehicle 
equipment  after  the  first  purchase  of  It  In 
good  faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 
Nothing  contained  la  this  paragraph  .shall 
be  construed  as  prohibiting  the  Secretary 
from  promulgating  any  standard  which  re- 
quires vehicles  or  equipment  to  be  manu- 
factured so  as  to  perform  In  accordance  with 


the  standard  over  a  specified  period  of  op- 
eration or  use. 

(3)  Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  to  any  person  who  establlshee  that 
he  did  not  have  reason  to  know  In  the  exer- 
cise of  due  care  that  the  vehicle  or  Item  of 
equipment  Is  not  In  conformity  with  ap- 
plicable bumper  standards  or  to  any  person 
who.  prior  to  such  first  purchase,  holds  a 
certificate  issued  under  section  106(c)  to  the 
effect  that  the  vehicle  or  item  of  equipment 
conforms  to  all  applicable  Federal  bumper 
standards,  unless  such  person  knows  that 
such  vehicle  or  such  equipment  does  not 
so  conform. 

(3)  A  passenger  motor  vehicle  or  passenger 

motor  vehicle  equipment  offered  for  impor- 
tation In  violation  of  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sub- 
section (a)  shaU  be  refused  admission  Into 
the  United  States  under  Joint  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Secretary:  except  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  may.  by  such 
regulations,  provide  for  authorizing  the  Im- 
portation of  such  vehicle  or  equipment  Into 
the  United  States  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions (including  the  furnishing  of  a  bond) 
as  may  appear  to  them  appropriate  to  insure 
that  any  such  vehicle  or  such  equipment  will 
be  brought  Into  conformity  with  any  appli- 
cable Federal  bumper  standard  prescribed 
under  this  title,  or  will  be  exported  or  aban- 
doned to  the  United  States. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the 
Secretary  may.  by  Joint  reguUtlons.  permit 
the  temporary  importation  of  any  passenger 
motor  vehicle  or  passenger  motor  vehicle 
equipment  after  the  first  purchase  of  It  In 
good  faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale. 

(c)  Compliance  with  any  Federal  bumper 
standard  issued  under  this  title  does  not 
exempt  any  person  from  any  liability  under 
statutory  or  common  law. 

ENTOBCEMENT 

Sec.  107.  (a)  Whoever  violates  sub-section 
la)  of  section  106  may  be  assessed  a  civil 
penalty  of  not  to  exceed  »1.000  for  each  vio- 
lation. With  respect  to  violations  of  para- 
graph (1)  or  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
106,  a  separate  violation  is  committed  with 
respect  to  each  passenger  motor  vehicle  or 
each  Item  of  passenger  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment which  falls  to  conform  to  an  applicable 
bumper  standard  or  for  which  a  certificate  Is 
not  furnished  or  for  which  a  misleading  or 
false  certificate  is  Issued;  except  that  the 
maximum  civil  penalty  shall  not  exceed 
$400,000  for  any  related  series  of  violations. 

(b)  (1)  Upon  petition  by  the  Secretary  or 
by  the  Attorney  General  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States,  the  United  States  district 
courts  shall  have  Jurisdiction,  for  cause 
shown  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  rule 
65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  to  restrain  violations  of  this  title, 
or  to  restrain  the  sale,  offer  for  sale,  or  the  in- 
troduction or  delivery  for  Introduction  In 
interstate  commerce,  or  the  importation  Into 
the  United  States,  of  any  passenger  motor 
vehicle  or  passenger  motor  vehicle  equipment 
which  is  determined,  prior  to  the  first  pur- 
chase of  such  vehicle  or  such  equipment  in 
good  faith  for  purposes  other  than  resale,  not 
to  conform  to  applicable  bumper  standards 
prescribed  pursuant  to  this  title.  Whenever 
practicable,  the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to 
any  person  against  whom  an  action  for  In- 
junctive relief  Is  contemplated  and  afford 
him  an  opportunity  to  present  his  views,  and, 
except  m  the  case  of  a  knowing  and  wlUful 
violation,  shall  afford  him  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  achieve  compliance.  The  failure  to 
give  such  notice  and  afford  such  opportunity 
shall  not  preclude  the  granting  of  appro- 
priate relief. 

(2)  In  any  proceeding  for  criminal  con- 
tempt for  violation  of  an  Injunction  or  re- 
straining order  Issued  under  this  subsection, 
which  violation  also  constitutes  a  violation 


of  this  title,  trial  shall  be  by  the  court  or. 
upon  demand  of  the  aocuaed,  by  a  Jury.  Such 
trial  shall  be  conducted  In  accordance  with 
the  practice  and  procedure  applicable  in  the 
case  of  proceedings  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  42(b)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure. 

(3)  Actions  under  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  and  under  subsection  (a)  ol  this 
section  may  be  brought  in  the  district  where- 
in any  act  or  transaction  constituting  the 
violation  occurred,  or  in  the  district  where- 
in the  defendant  Is  found  or  Is  an  inhabitant 
or  transacts  business,  and  process  in  such 
cases  may  be  served  In  any  other  district  of 
which  the  defendant  is  an  inhabitant  or 
wherever  the  defendant  may  be  found. 

(4)  In  any  actions  brought  under  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  6ut>sectlon  and  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  subpenas  for  wit- 
nesses who  are  required  to  attend  a  United 
States  district  court  may  run  into  any  other 
district. 

CrVIL    ACTION 

Sec  108.  (a)  Any  owner  of  a  passenger 
motor  vehicle  who  sustains  damages  as  a  re- 
sult of  a  motor  vehicle  accident  because  of 
noncompliance  with  any  applicable  bumper 
standard  may  bring  a  civil  action  against  the 
manufacturer  of  that  vehicle  In  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, or  In  the  United  States  district  court 
for  the  Judicial  district  in  which  that  owner 
resides,  to  recover  the  amount  of  that  loss, 
and  In  the  case  of  any  such  successful  action 
to  recover  that  amount,  costs  and  rea.sonable 
attorneys'  fees  shall  be  awarded  to  that 
owTier. 

( b)  Any  such  action  shall  be  brought  with- 
in three  years  of  the  date  on  which  the  dam- 
ages are  sustained. 

PtTBUC  ACCESS  TO  INFORICATION 

Sec.  109.  Subject  to  section  104(bl.  copies 
of  any  communications,  documents,  reports 
or  other  information  sent  or  received  by  the 
Secretary  In  connection  with  his  duties  un- 
der this  title  ShaU  be  made  available  to  any 
member  of  the  public,  upon  request    at  cost 

EJTECT    ON    STATE    LAWS 

Sec.  110.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  no  State  or  pollu- 
cal  subdivision  thereof  shall  have  any  au- 
thority to  establish  or  enforce  with  respect  to 
any  passenger  motor  vehicle  or  passenger 
motor  vehicle  equipment  offered  for  sale  any 
bumper  standard  which  Is  not  identical  to  a 
Federal  bumper  standard. 

(b)(1)  Until  a  Federal  bumper  standard 
takes  effect  with  respect  to  an  aspect  of  per- 
formance of  a  passenger  motor  vehicle  or  of 
an  Item  of  passenger  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment, this  Act  shall  not  affect  the  authority 
of  a  State  to  continue  to  enforce  any  bumper 
standard  which  Is  applicable  to  the  same 
aspect  of  performance  of  such  vehicle  or 
item  of  equipment  and  which  was  In  effect 
or  had  been  promulgated  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  This  section  shall  not  affect  the  au- 
thority given  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  by  section 
209(b)  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  (42  U.S.C.  1867f- 
6a(b)). 

(3)  The  Federal  Government  or  the  gov- 
ernment of  any  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  may  establish  a  bumper  standard 
applicable  to  vehicles  or  equipment  procured 
for  Its  ovm  use  which  is  not  identical  to  the 
Federal  standard  under  section  102  if  such 
requirement  Imposes  an  additional  or  higher 
standard  of  perlonnance. 

AUTHOEIZATION 

Sec.  111.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  this  tlUe  $6,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1973;  $9,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1974;  and 
$10,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1975. 
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Sec.  na.  Th«  Secretary  shall  report  to  the 
Congreea  and  to  the  PreeWeTit  not  later  than 
March  31  of  each  year  on  the  progreae  In 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title.  Each 
such  report  shall  contain  a  statement  of  the 
cost  savings  that  have  resulted  from  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  title,  and  Include  such 
recommendations  for  fxuther  legislative  or 
other  action  as  the  Secretary  determines  may 
be  appropriate. 

TITLE    n— AUTOMOBILE    CONSUMER    IN- 
POBMATTON  3TTTDY 

tONSUMia    INrOBMATIUN 

Sec  301.  (a)  During  the  first  year  after 
enacunent  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  shall 
conduct  a  comprehensive  study  and  Investl- 
Katlon  of  the  methods  for  determining  the 
following  characteristics  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles: 

(1)  The  damage  susceptibility  of  such 
vehicles. 

(2)  The  degree  of  crashworthiness  of  such 
vehicles. 

(3)  The  characterUtlcs  of  such  vehicles 
with  respect  to  the  case  of  diagnosis  and 
repair  of  mechanical  and  electrical  systems 
which  fail  during  use  or  which  are  damaged 
In  motor  vehicle  accidents. 

(b)  After  reviewing  the  methods  for  de- 
termining the  characteristics  eni;inerated  in 
subsection  (ai,  the  Secretary  .-^hall  make 
specific  recomraendfttlor.s  for  the  further 
development  of  existing  metlirds  or  for  the 
development    of    new    methods. 

ic)  After  the  study  has  bee.-i  completed 
the  Secretarv  is  authorized  ai.d  directed  to 
devise  specific  ways  in  which  existing  In- 
fcrmatlon  and  Information  to  be  developed 
relating  to  ( 1 1  the  characteristics  of  passen- 
ger motor  vehicles  enumerated  la  svibsec- 
tlon  (a),  or  (2)  %-ehlcle  operating  costs  de- 
pendent upon  those  characteristics  (includ- 
ing Information  obtained  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 206  of  this  title  I.  can  be  communicated 
to  consvimers  so  as  to  be  of  benefit  in  their 
passenger  motor  vehicle  purchasing  deci- 
sions. 

id)  The  Secretary  shall  compile  the  in- 
formation described  in  .subsection  (ci  and 
furnish  it  to  the  public  In  a  simple  and 
readily  understandable  form  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate comparison  among  the  various  makes 
and  models  of  passenger  motor  vehicles  with 
respect  to  the  characteristics  enumerated  In 
subsection  (a» 

(ei  The  Secretary,  not  later  than  Febru- 
ary 1.  1975.  shall  establish  procediues  re- 
quiring the  automobile  dealers  to  provide 
insurance  premium  rates  to  prospective  pur- 
chasers that  would  enable  the  prospective 
purchasers  to  compare  the  difference  In  costs 
for  auto  Insvirance  on  the  various  makes  and 
mcdels  of  passenger  motor  vehlclec. 

ADMINISTHATIVE    POWtXS 

Sec  202  In  order  to  carry  ou*.  his  functions 
under  this  title  the  Secretary  is  authorized 
to — 

( 1 )  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  employees  as  he  deems  necessary  with- 
out regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  goTerning  appointment  la  the 
competitive  service  and  without  regard  to 
the  provisions  of  chapter  61  and  subchap- 
ter III  of  chapter  63  of  such  title  relating 
to  clasilficatioa  and  Oeneral  Schedule  pay 
rates. 

(2)  obtain  the  services  of  experts  and  con- 
sultants in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  section  3109  of  tlUe  6,  Uoited  States  Code. 
but  at  rates  for  Individusis  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  diem; 

(3)  contract  with  any  person  for  the  con- 
duct of  r«aearch  and  surveys  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  reports:  and 

(4)  tfipoinX,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
Tlslons  ctf  title  5,  United  States  Code,  gov- 
erning appointments  In  the  comi>etltlve  serv- 
ices, such  advisory  committees,  representa- 


tive of  the  dlTergent  Interests  involved,  as  he 
deems  appropriate  for  the  purposes  of  con- 
sultation with  and  advice  to  the  Secretary. 
Members  of  adTlsOTV  conunlttees  appointed 
under  paragraph  (4(  of  this  section,  other 
than  those  regularly  employed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment,  while  attending  meetings 
of  such  committees  or  otherwise  serving  at 
the  request  of  the  Secretary,  may  be  com- 
pensated at  rates  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary but  not  exceeding  $100  per  day.  and 
while  away  from  home  or  regular  place  of 
business  thev  may  be  allowed  travel  ex- 
penses including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  sub- 
sistence as  authorized  by  section  5703  of  title 
.'>.  United  States  Code  for  persons  In  the 
Oovernment  service  employed  intermittently. 
Members  of  .such  advlsijry  rommlttees  shall, 
for  the  purposes  of  rhapter  11.  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  be  deemed  to  be  special 
Oovernment  employees. 

rOOPrRATION  OF  FEDEaAL  AGENCIES 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Tlie  Secretary  may  request 
from  any  department,  agency,  or  Independent 
mstrumentaucy  of  the  Government  any  in- 
formation he  decn^s  necessary  to  carry  out 
i.ia  functions  under  this  title;  and  each  such 
departinent,  agency,  or  independent  Instru- 
nieiitality  is  authorized  and  directed  to  co- 
operate with  the  Secretary  iind  furnish  such 
uuonnatlon  to  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation upon  request  made  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(b)  The  head  of  any  Federal  department, 
agency,  or  independent  Instrume.ilallty  may 
detail,  on  a  reimbursable  basis,  any  per- 
sonnel of  such  department,  agency,  or  Inde- 
pendent instrumentality  to  assist  In  carry- 
lug  out  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  title. 

HEARINGS     AND     PRODfCTION     OF    DOCUMENT  ART 

EVIDENCE 

Sec  204  lat  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  the  Secretary, 
or  on  the  authorization  of  the  Secretary, 
any  otficer  or  employee  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  may  hold  such  heawlngs.  take 
buch  testimony,  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places,  administer  such  oaths,  and  re- 
quire, by  subpena  or  otherwise,  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses  and 
the  production  of  such  tx)oks,  papers,  corre- 
spondence, memorandums,  contracts,  agree- 
ments, or  other  records  as  the  Secretary,  or 
such  officer  or  employee,  deems  advisable. 

(b)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  Secretary  or  his  duly  author- 
ized agent  shall  at  all  reasonable  times  have 
access  to,  and  for  the  purposes  of  examina- 
tion the  right  to  copy,  any  documenUry  evi- 
dence of  any  person  having  malerlais  or  In- 
formation relevant  to  the  study  authorized 
by  this  title. 

ic»  The  Secretary  may  require,  by  gen- 
eral or  special  orders,  any  person  to  file,  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
reports  or  answers  in  writing  to  specific 
questions  relating  to  any  function  of  the 
Secretary  under  this  title.  Such  reports  and 
answers  shall  be  made  under  oath  or  other- 
wise, and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary 
with  such  reasonable  period  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescritje. 

id)  Any  United  States  district  court  with- 
in the  Jurisdiction  of  which  an  inquiry  is 
carried  on  may,  in  the  case  of  coutiunacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  a  subpena  or  order  of  the 
Secretary  or  such  officer  or  employee  issued 
under  subsection  la)  or  subsection  (C)  of 
this  section.  Issue  an  order  requiring  com- 
pliance therewith;  and  any  failure  to  obey 
such  order  of  the  coiu^  may  be  punished  by 
such  coiu't  as  a  contempt  thereof, 

(e)  Witnesses  summoned  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  be  paid  the  same  fees  and 
mileage  that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts 
of  the  United  States. 

(f)  Any  Lnformatlon  which  is  reported  to 
or   otherwise   obtained   by   the   Secretary   or 


r,uch  ofBcer  or  employee  under  this  section 
and  which  contains  or  relates  to  a  trade 
secret  or  other  matter  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 1906  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  shall  not  be  disclosed  except  to  other 
ofUcers  or  employees  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  their  use  in  carrying  out  this  title 
Nothing  In  the  preceding  sentence  shall  au- 
thorize the  withholding  of  Information  by 
the  Secretary  (or  any  officer  or  employee  un- 
der his  control )  from  the  duly  authorized 
committees  of  the  Congress. 

INSURANCE    INTORMATION 

Sec  205.  (a)  Insurers  of  passenger  motor 
vehicles,  or  their  designated  agents,  shall, 
upon  requeot  by  the  Secretary,  make  such 
reports  and  furnish  such  information  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonably  require  to  enable 
him  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title. 

1  b  I  Such  reports  .:na  Inforaxation  may 
Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to — 

(1)  accident  claim  data  relating  to  the 
type  and  extent  of  physical  damage  and  the 
cost  of  remedying  the  damage  according  to 
make,  model,  and  model  year  cf  passenger 
motor  vehicle,  iind 

(2)  accident,  claim  data  relating  to  the 
tipe  and  extent  of  personal  injury  accord- 
ing to  make,  model,  and  model  year  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicle. 

(C)  In  determining  the  reports  and  in- 
fc^rmalion  to  be  furnished  pursuant  to  sub- 
;:ectlons  (ai  and  (bi  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  shall — 

(1)  consider  the  cost  of  preparing  uud 
furnlilUng  ^uch  reports  and  information; 

(2i  consider  the  extent  to  which  such  re- 
ports and  information  will  contribute  to 
carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  title;  and 

1 3 )  consult  with  such  State  and  insurance 
regulatory  agencies  and  other  agencies  and 
associations,  both  public  and  private,  as  he 
deems  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Secretarv  .shall,  to  the  extent 
possible,  obtain  such  reports  and  information 
from  the  Insurers  of  pa&senger  motor  vehicles 
on  a  voluntary  basis. 

( e )  Every  Insvurer  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles shall,  upon  request  by  the  Secretary, 
furnish  him  a  description  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  insurance  rates  or  premiums 
charged  by  the  Insurer  for  passenger  motor 
vehicles  are  affected  by  the  damage  .sus- 
ceptibility, crashworthlnees,  and  cost  of 
damage  repair  and  personal  Injury  Involved 
relating  to  each  of  the  various  makes  and 
models  of  passenger  motor  vehicles.  Such 
insurer  shall  also  furnish  the  Secretary  upon 
request  such  Information  as  may  be  avail- 
able to  such  Insurer  reflecting  the  effect  of 
the  damage  susceptibility,  crashworthlness, 
and  cost  of  damage  repair  and  personal  In- 
jury involved  relating  to  each  of  the  various 
makes  and  models  of  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles upon  risk  Incurred  by  Insuring  each 
such  make  and  mcxlel. 

(  f )  The  Secretary  shall  not.  In  disseminat- 
ing any  information  received  pursuant  to  this 
section,  disclose  the  name  of.  or  other  Identi- 
fying information  about,  any  person  who  may 
be  an  Insured,  a  claimant,  a  passenger,  an 
owner,  a  driver,  an  Injured  person,  a  witness, 
or  otherwise  Involved  in  any  motor  vehicle 
crash  or  collision  unless  the  Secretary  has 
the  consent  of  the  persons  so  named  or 
otherwise  Identified. 

(g)  The  information  required  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  furnished  at  such  times  and  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation  or  otherwise. 

PROUIBITEO    ACT 

Sec.  206.  No  person  shall  fall  or  refuse  to 
furnish  the  Secretary  with  the  data  or  Infor- 
mation requested  by  blm  under  this  title. 

INJUNCTIVE   BELIXr 

Sec.  207,  Upon  petition  by  the  Attorney 
General  on  behalf  of  the  United  States,  the 
United  States  district  courts  shaU  have 
Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown  and  subject  to 
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*Ka  provMon*  ottwa^U  <»>  wmI  <t\  of  Uae 
!l1^^  BmIh  at  OMt  Vtvemtan,  to  restndB 
;^a)kk>M  of  MCftton  aoa.  Wteitaw  prws- 
ticable,  the  SecmUrr  "k**!  !»»•  »*»«  *• 
,nv  per3«  ftHaat.  wbona  aa  action  for  In- 
luncUve  relief  Is  contemplated  and  afford 
him  an  opportnntty  to  present  his  views  and 
•i^l  afford  him  reasonable  opportunity  to 
a-hleve  compltence.  The  falTTire  to  give  such 
I  otlce  and  afford  such  opporttintty  shall  not 
nrecmde  the  granting  of  approprtste  rehef. 
paragraphs  (3)  »nd  (4)  of  section  IffTftj) 
shall  apply  to  any  action  under  this  section 
m  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  actions 
under  sectkMJ  107. 

CrrU.    I^NALTT 

SEC  208.  fa)  Whoever  violates  section  206 
shall  be  subject  to  a  clvU  penalty  of  not  to 
exceed  $1,000  for  each  violation.  A  violation 
of  section  aO»  shall  eowrtttnte  a  sepw-ate  vio- 
HitloB  wtth  re^jeet  to  e«eb  failure  or  refusal 
to  comply  with  a  re<futrei»e»t  theretinder; 
except  tliat  the  maUmtuii  rtrll  penalty  uwler 
this  snbeectloB  ehaB  not  exceed  $400,000  for 
tay  reteted  Mrtas  of  rteihitlnna 

(b)  Any  c*vU  penalty  under  this  section 
may  be  compromised  by  the  Secretary.  In 
determining  the  amount  of  such  penalty,  or 
ii^  amount  agreed  upon  in  comproaiise,  the 
approprlatenees  of  auch  penalty  to  the  siae 
of  Uje  buslneaa  of  the  persoa  charged  and 
ite  gravity  of  tbe  vioUUoo  sball  be  cod- 
sldered.  The  amount  of  such  penalty,  when 
flnallv  determine*,  or  the  amount  agreed 
upon  in  compromise,  may  be  deducted  from 
any  sums  owing  by  the  United  States  to  the 
person  charged. 

(c)  Paragrapfes  (3)  and  (4)  of  section  107 
(b)  shall  apitiy  to  any  action  under  this  sec- 
tion in  the  aame  manner  as  they  apply  to 
actions  under  section  107. 

APPaOPBIATIONS     ATTTHORIZED 

Sec.  209.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  UUe  $3.000i)00  per  fiscal  year  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 1973.  and  for  each 

of  the  two  su(Bceedlng  fiscal  years. 

TITLE       nr— DIAGNOSTIC       INSPECTION 
DEMONSTRATION      PROJECTS 

POWERS     AND     DT7TIES 

Sbc.  301.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
motor  vehhSe  dtagnoetie  liwpeetlon  demon- 
stration projects,  infections  rnider  which 
shall  commence  not  later  than  Jantrary  1 . 
1974, 

(b)  To  carry  out  the  program  nnder  this 
title,  the  Secretary  shall — 

(1)  make  grahts  In  accordance  with  sub- 
section (e)  and  furalsb  technical  asstartance 
to  States:  and 

(2)  consu«  with  the  Administrator  of  the 
Environmental  Protection   Agency. 

(c)(1)  Any  domonstratton  project  under 
this  title  shall  be  conducted  by,  or  under 
stipervlalon  of.  a  State  tn  accordance  with 
the  appHcatlon  of  the  State  submitted  tinder 
section  303,  and  may  provide  for  the  per- 
formance of  diagnostic  tnspectton  serrtces 
either  by  pnbllc  agencies  or  by  private  orga- 
nizations, but  no  person  may  perform  diag- 
nostic Inspection  services  for  profit  under 
any  such  program. 

1 2)  Not  leea  than  fire  nor  more  than  ten 
demonstration  projects  may  be  assisted  by 
the  Secretary  inMler  tble  title.  No  mo»e  than 
50  per  centum  ot  tbm  project*  so  asatated 
may  penntt  dtagnaetlc  laspectlan  servlcea  to 
be  performed  under  the  project  t>y  any  per- 
son who  alao  pcovtdea  autonvobtle  repair  serv- 
ices or  whA  ta  -^i^**^  with,  controls,  is 
controlled  by.  or  la  under  cotncaon  control 
with,  any  person  who  provides  amomobile 
repair  serrteea. 

EUCIBZLrrT    AND    CRITERIA 

Sec.  303.   (a)  A  SUte  may  be  eligible  for 
grants  or  other  aMlatanee  iHxder  this  title  if 
the  Seeratary  determines  oa  the  basis  of  an 
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appllcatJoD  by  nicb.  State  that  soch  State 
wlU  undvtaka  a  motor  velitete  riiagnoattc 
liispectloa  d<nw>"t'^'""  project  which 
meets  the  re«ialrements  of  subsection  (b)  of 
thhf  section. 

(b)  (1)  A  motor  vehicle  dlagnoette  inepee* 
tlon  demonatratlnn  t>ra>act  sbaU  be  designed, 
established  and  operated  to  conduct  periodic 
safety  inspectloua  of  notar  vehicles  pursuant 
to  criteria  eatabUabcd  by  tb«  Secretary  by 
regulation  and  emtealon  inspections  pursuant 
to  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  by 
regulation  In  consultation  with  the  Adnrtn- 
Istiatar  of  the  BBrtroumeBtal  Protection 
Agency. 

(2)  S«icb  project  abaU  require  an  addi- 
tional tosftectlan  of  aay  motor  vehicle  sub- 
ject to  the  demonstration  (as  determined 
by  the  Secretary)  — 

(A)  whenever  the  tttte  to  sncft  motor  ve- 
hicle is  traneferred  to  another  person  unless 
the  tiaiMfitr  la  for  the  purpoae  of  resale;  and 

(B)  vbenemr  such  motor  vdilcle  ■ustatas 
subetantlai  damage  ta  any  aafety-retatad  or 
emlsaion-relatad  system  or  subsystem,  as 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(3)  To  the  greatest  extent  practicable,  such 
Inspections  shsdl  be  conducted  so  as  to  pro- 
vide specific  technical  diagnoses  of  each  mo- 
tor vehicle  Inspected  In  order  to  facilitate 
correction  of  any  component  faUlng  liapec> 
tk)o. 

(4)  A  demtHiaaration  project  shaU  provUe 
for  relnspection  of  veblcles  wblcb  inltlaily 
fall  to  meet  the  safety  and  emiaalon.  stand- 
ards established  for  the  project  after  repair. 

(5)  Each  project  shall  prorlde  to  the  Sec- 
retary information  and  data  relating  to  the 
development  of  dla«rivoa**c  testtng  e«rolp- 
mcnt  deatgned  to  maxtanlM  the  interehange- 
abUlty  and  tnterlac'  capabtltty  of  teat  ecpiip- 
ment  and  vetoldea,  and  Informatton.  and 
data  relating  to  tha  coats  and  benefita  of 
such  project^  including  Informatlan  and 
data  relating  to  vehicle -In-use  standards, 
vehicle  designs  which  fscttttate  or  hinder 
tnspectton  and  repair,  the  standardlaatloB  of 
diagncetfc  svstema  and  teat  eqtdpfaant,  the 
rapaWIttr  o<  tha  motor  vehhae  repair  In- 
dustry to  correct  dlagBoaed  daftelencles  or 
inalfuncttons  aad  the  costs  «f  such  repairs. 
the  relative  coats  and  banefte  of  the  proj- 
ect, the  efBclency  of  facility  designs  em- 
ployed, recommcndatlona  as  to  feasible  re- 
ject levete  which  may  be  empJoyed  In  any 
•cnch  project,  and  swch  other  Informatton 
ftnd  data  aa  the  tSewtaiy  may  reqntre. 

AmiCATMINB  AND  AaB«BT*Wer 

Sbt.  309.  fa)  A  grant  or  other  assiatsBce 
tmder  tW»  tttJe  may  be  ofctatned  uptm  an 
apptlcatkin  by  a  State  at  sudi  time.  In  such 
manner,  and  containing  such  Information  ae 
the  Secretary  pruerHns.  Indndlng  informa- 
tion respecting  categories  of  expenditures  by 
the  Rate  from  tmancial  aseUtance  under  this 
title. 

(b)  Upon  the  approval  of  any  svth  appli- 
cation, the  Secretary  may  make  a  grant  te 
the  State  to  pay  eadi  fiicat  year  an  amomut 
not  in  excess  o<  90  per  centum  o<  thoee  cate- 
gorliss  oX  expcsBdlturea  for  establiahUkg  and 
operating  Its  project  which  the  Secretary  ap- 
proves Federal  financial  assistance  under  this 
tme  shall  not  be  avaBabJe  with  respect  to 
rests  of  Inspectlona  canled  owt  after  Jnne  30, 
1S78.  under  sneh  a  project.  Any  equipment 
purchased  with  Federal  funds  may  be  re- 
tained by  a  Stat*  far  ita  tnepartion  activities 
following  the  demonstration  project  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary.  Payments  under 
this  subsection  may  be  made  in  advance,  in 
InstaTlments.  or  by  way  of  retmbtinsement 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec  304.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  oat  thte  title  $10,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30,  1»79:  $15,- 
(X)0,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jwne  90, 
1974;  and  $25,000,000  fer  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  lartA 


Tm£  IV— COXIMKITB  BXamBmENTS 

riNDiiMS  awn  rvmrtmm 
Snc.  vn.  The  CDnsreM  henby  finds  that 
pnrcbaserv.  when  buying  motor  vehicles,  rely 
heavily  on  the  odometer  reading  as  an  Index 
of  the  condition  and  value  of  such  vehicle; 
that  purchasers  are  entitled  to  rely  on  the 
odonteter  reading  as  an  aee urate  reflection 
of  the  mneage  actuaUy  traveled  by  the  re- 
hide;  that  an  aeevnrte  tndleatlon  of  the  mile- 
age  traieled  by  a  motor  vehicle  aaslatB  the 
pnrchaaer  In  detei  mining  tts  safety  and  re- 
liability; and  that  motor  »ehlcles  move  in 
the  current  of  interstate  and  foietgu  com- 
merce or  affeot  such  wi— ina.  It  is  there- 
fore the  i^urpoaa  of  thla  titla  to  probiblt  tam- 
pering with  odoBaatara  on  motor  veblciea  and 
to  eatahUsh  certain  sateguarda  for  the  pro- 
tection of  purchasers  with  respect  to  the  sale 
of  motor  vehldaa  having  altered  or  re^et 
odometers. 

DinNmoNS 

Sac.  40a.  As  uaed  tn  this  tJtU*— 

( 1 )  The  term  "otVnmater"  means  an  triBtru- 
ment  for  maasvrlnc  and  reeording  the  ac- 
tual rtlntarwie  a  mortar  vahtde  travais  while 
in  opantton;  but  shall  not  Indnde  any  aoxil- 
iary  odometer  designed  to  be  reaat  by  the 
operator  o<  the  motof  vehicle  for  the  purpose 
of  recording  mtleag«»  on  trlpa. 

(2)  The  term  "rapalr  and  reptaccment" 
means  to  restore  to  a  sound  working  con- 
dition by  replacing  the  odometer  or  any 
part  thereof  or  by  conactlng  what  Is  in- 
operative. 

(3)  The  term  "tranafer"  means  to  change 
ownership  by  purchase,  gift,  or  any  other 
means. 

tTNlAWnrt.      DEVICES 

Sxc.  403.  It  la  tinlaarful  tan  any  parson 
to  advertise  for  sala,  to  saU.  to  us*,  or  to 
ioataU  or  to  have  Installed,  any  device  which 
causes  an  odometer  to  register  any  mileage 
other  than  the  tme  mileage  driven.  For  pux- 
poees  of  this  section,  the  true  mllfage  driven 
U  that  miTaaga  driven  l^  the  vehicle  as  reg- 
istered by  the  odometer  within  the  manu- 
facturer's designed  tolerance. 

uKLAwnrL  cHANoa  or  MiuiAca 

8bc.  40ft.  It  la  unlawful  for  any  poaon  or 
hla  agent  to  dlaconnact.  wset,  cr  alter  the 
odometer  of  any  motor  vebtcte  with  the  in- 
tent to  chaB0e  the  nuskher  ot  miles  indi- 
cated   thereon. 

OPKaanoM  wnn  ihxkkt  to  asmjkvu 

Sac.  406.  It  la  uniawf  ol  for  any  person  witb 
the  Intent  to  dafrand  to  operate  a  n>c«or 
vehicle  on  any  street  or  highway  knonrlng 
that  the  odometv  of  mcfa  vehtOe  is  dib- 
cooneetad  or  nonfnaeilonal. 

CONSPIKACT 

Sec.  400.  No  person  shall  conspire  with 
any  other  pierson  to  violate  section  403.  404, 
409,  407,  or  408. 

LAWFUL  SE>VIC£.  aXFAXK.  OT  BEPLACEMENT 

Sec.  407.  Nothing  in  this  title  shall  pre- 
vent the  service,  repair,  or  replacement  of 
an  odometer,  provided  the  mileage  Indi- 
cated thereon  remains  the  same  as  before 
the  service,  repair,  or  replacement.  Where 
the  odometer  is  incapable  cf  regiaterlng  the 
sae^  mileage  aa  before  such  servica.  repair, 
or  repUkcanent.  the  odomctar  shall  be  ad- 
justed to  read  aero  and  a  notlee  in  writing 
BbaU  be  attafifaed  to  the  Uft  door  frame 
oi  the  vehicle  by  the  owner  or  hla  agent 
specifying  the  mileage  prior  to  repair  or 
replacement  of  the  odiometer  and  the  date 
on  which  it  was  repaired  or  replaced.  Any 
remon'ai  cr  aMeration  of  swdt  notice  so  af- 
fixed shall  be  uxUawful. 

DUIC1.0SaBX     KKQUlXSMXKTa 

Sec.  40a.  It  shall  toe  unlawful  for  any 
transferor  to  fall  to  give  the  foUowlng  writ- 
ten dlsriosore  to  the  transferee  tn  connec- 
tion with  the  transfer  of  o^merditp  of  a 
mosor    vehlda: 


y 
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(1)  Dl«clo«ur©  of  the  cumulative  mlle»g« 
registered  on  the  odometer. 

(2)  Dlacloeure  that  the  actual  mileage  la 
unknown,  if  the  odometer  reading  1»  known 
to  the  tranaferor  to  be  different  from  the 
number  of  mUea  the  vehicle  haa  actually 
traveled. 

It  sh*U  be  a  violation  of  thU  section  for  any 
tranaferor  knowingly  to  give  a  falae  state- 
ment to  a  transferee  under  the  provlalona 
of  thU  section.  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe 
by  regulation  the  manner  In  which  informa- 
tion shall  be  dlacloeed  under  this  section  and 
in  which  such  information  shall  be  retained. 

FKIVATK  CIVIL  ACTION 

Sbc.  409.  (a)  Any  person  who,  with  Intent 
to  defraud,  violates  any  requirement  imposed 
under  this  title  shall  be  liable  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  sum  of — 

( 1 )  three  times  the  amount  of  actual  dam- 
ages sustained  or  $1,500,  whichever  Is  the 
greater;  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  the  foregoing  liability,  the  costs  of 
the  action  together  with  a  reasonable  at- 
torney's fee  as  determined  by  the  court. 

(b>  An  action  to  enforce  any  liability  cre- 
ated under  subsection  (a)  of  this  subsection, 
may  be  brought  In  a  United  States  district 
court  without  regard  to  the  amount  in  con- 
troversy, or  in  any  other  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  wlthm  two  years  from  the  date 
on  which  the  liability  arises. 

INJlTNCnVI  ENTOaCEMINT 

Sec  410.  (a)  Upon  petition  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  behalf  of  the  United  States, 
the  United  States  district  courts  shall  have 
Jurisdiction,  for  cause  shown  and  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  rule  65  (a)  and  (b)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  to  restrain 
violations  of  this  title.  Whenever  practicable, 
the  Secretary  shall  give  notice  to  any  person 
against  whom  an  action  for  Injunctive  relief 
U  contemplated  and  afford  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  his  views.  The  failure  to 
give  such  notice  and  afford  such  opportunity 
shall  not  preclude  the  granting  of  appropri- 
ate relief. 

(b)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  <4)  of  section  107 
(b)  shall  apply  to  actions  tmder  this  section 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  apply  to  actions 
under  section  107. 

Ef 'I'CC  I  ON  STATE  LAW 

Sec.  411.  ThU  title  does  not— 

(1)  annul,  alter,  or  affect  the  laws  of  any 
State  with  respect  to  the  disconnecting,  al- 
tering, or  tampering  with  odometers  with  the 
Intent  to  defraud,  or 

(2)  exempt  any  person  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  title  from  complying  with  such 

laws. 

except  to  the  extent  that  those  laws  are  In- 
consistent with  any  provision  of  this  title, 
and  then  only  to  the  extent  of  the  Incon- 
sistency. 

ErTECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  412.  ThU  title  shall  take  effect  ninety 
calendar  days  following  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

REPORT 

S»c.  413.  One  yeax  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  shall  report 
to  the  Congress  and  to  the  President  on  the 
extent  to  which  the  rellabUlty  of  odometers 
cAn  be  improved,  on  the  technical  feaslbUlty 
of  producing  odometers  which  are  tamper 
proof,  and  on  the  Secretary's  plans  and  rec- 
ommendations for  future  action. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, I  move  that  the  Senate  disagree 
to  the  House  amendment  tmd  request  a 
conlerence  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mac- 
NU80N,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Cook, 
and  Mr.  ORirriN  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Pres- 
ident, the  program  for  tomorrow  is  as 
foliows;  , 

The  Senate  will  convene  at  10  o  cIock 

a.m. 

After  the  two  leaders  have  been  recog- 
nized under  the  standing  order,  there 
will  be  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  for  not  to  ex- 
ceed 30  minutes,  with  statements  therein 
limited  to  3  minutes,  at  the  conclusion 
of  which  the  Chair  will  lay  before  the 
Senate  the  unfinished  business.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  241,  authorizing  the 
President  to  approve  an  Interim  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and  the 

TT  o  g  D 

The  pending  question  at  that  time  will 
be  on  the  adoption  of  amendment  No. 
1434  by  Mr.  Mansfield.  Under  the  order 
previously  entered,  a  vote  will  occur  on 
the  Mansfield  amendment  at  no  later 
than  12  noon.  That  wiU  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote,  the  yeas  and  nays  having  been 
ordered  previously. 

At  no  later  tiian  1  p.m.  tomorrow,  the 
unfinished  business  will  be  laid  aside, 
and  the  Senate  will  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  second-track  item.  H.R. 
14370,  the  so-called  revenue  siiaring  bill. 

The  pending  question  at  that  time  will 
be  on  amendment  No.  1450  by  Mr. 
McClellan.  It  is  the  Appropriations 
Committee  amendment.  There  will  be  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  adoption  of 
that  amendment  at  5  p.m.  tomorrow. 

Following  the  disposition  of  amend- 
ment No.  1450,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee amendment,  further  amendments 
will  be  in  order.  They  are  expected  to  be 
called  up.  Several  are  at  the  desk.  Yea- 
and-nay  votes  will  occur  thereon.  To- 
morrow wUl  be  a  long  day.  a  busy  day, 
with  several  year-and-nay  votes.  Hope- 
fully, the  way  can  be  cleared  for  passage 
of  the  revenue  sharing  bill  on  Friday — 
hopefully. 

ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10  A.M. 

Mr  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, if  there  be  no  further  business  to 
come  before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until 
10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  7:53 
p.m.  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Thursday,  September  7,  1972,  at 
10  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive    nominations    received    by 
the  Senate  September  6,  1972: 
Department  of  State 
Marlon  H.  Smoak.  of  South  Carolina,  act- 
ing chief  of  protocol  for  the   White  House, 
for  the  rank  of  Ambassador. 
Iw  the  Army 
The    following-named    officer    under    the 
provisions   of   title    10,   United    States   Code, 


section  3068,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responslbUlty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 80fl«,  In  grade  at  follows: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Donald  Harry  Cowles.  031-10- 
0873,  U.8.  Army. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Elmer  Hugo  AlmquUt,  Jr  ,  224- 
52-8768,  VB.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  pltu^d 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provUions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Oen.  Stanley  B.  Larsen,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Army  of  the  United  States  (major  general, 
US.  Army). 

In  the  Axmt 

The  following -named  persons  for  reap- 
pointment in  the  active  list  of  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States,  from  temporary 
disability  retired  lUt,  under  the  provisions 
of  title  10,  United  HUtea  Code,  section  1211: 
To  be  lieutenant  colonel.  Regular  Army  anil 
lieutenant  colonel,  Army  of  the  United 
States 

Bouton.  Irma  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  foUovrtng-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment m  the  Regular  Army,  by  transfer  in 
the  grade  specified,  under  the  provisions  of 
title  10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3283 
through  3294: 

7"o  be  Tnajor 

I^ftus,  Martin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Friday,  Vernon  W..  447-34-«8l2. 
To  be  first  lieutenant 
Jeffrey.  Timothy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  second  lieutenant 
Leeling,  Gerald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
The  foUowmg-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment  in   the   Regular   Army   of  the   United 
States,  in  the  grades  specified,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec 
tions  3283  through  3294  and  3311: 
To  be  major 
Simpkins.  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  captain 
Bateman,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  Carl  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beebe,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bogart,  Marc  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Boron,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Brinkman.  Larry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Davis,  Albert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmlster,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Fitzmorrls,  WUllam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hamlin,  Elvln  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
HarrU.  Jasper  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jeffrey,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowe,  Jack  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Nathan,  Harold  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
SchultheU,  WlUlam  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Slsler,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Speer,  WUllam  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Uechl.  Michael,  D.  S.,  575-^2-3976. 
Walker,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Welch,  Denise  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Wilke,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

To  be  first  lieutenant 
Aldrldge,  Ronald  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bailey,  Mary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Beaty,  Helen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Borkowskl,  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowen,  Kenneth  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bowen,  Troy  L.  Jr.,  254-«»-0628. 
Bryant,  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Charters,  Margaret  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Corcoran,  Diane  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Cottell,  Philip  O.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DavU,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Deaderlck,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Diem,  Michael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edge.  Marlon  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Edmund.  William  P..  ni,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gaudy,  Jess  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
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OUla«,  James  A.,  2B1-76-3753. 
Ooodwln,  Richard  T.,  Jr.,419-6e-7a41. 
QottbebuBt,  SuMlra  L.,  396  48  8380. 
OrlfltthE.  BicHMd  K.,  1 16-3a-7*14. 
Hayden.  T^otam  A,  356-36-1 154. 
Hooka,  Tbon»»W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hugbbanks,  Jaaaee  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
Jenkins,  Craig  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson,  Carl  W,  44(>-4e-©2»7. 
Johnsoa.  liBlMvd  C.  324-6ft-7356. 
Jon«^  Brift»  S..  67'»-62-83«3. 
Keefs.  Kenneth.  I*.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klnmlaj.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Klrby.  Bobby  O..  a6»-««-n02. 
Knight,  Kirk  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Ucy.  Warren  8.,  aag-63-774a 
UBib.  Ivan  F..  60'^-64-2756. 
Lanon.  James  C  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
L»e.  I^*''^^''"  S..  00»-32-6877. 
Lowe,  Marilyn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Lowrance.  Lynn  U..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mackiall,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Mahek.  Bturry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Uarsnlek.  MttcbaU  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Martin.  Jerry  A..  4ai-92-396a. 

McAIear,  Hugh  M-,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MfT-*^  Sandra  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Michael,  Larry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MUllkln.  Bert  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nagy.  WllUam  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Nlcholaa.  Bertram  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Odowd.  EdVBMd  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Osborne.  WUUmb  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Panter,  Stephen  D..  518--16-9589. 

Pelchat,  Herve  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Peters.  Clarice  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bohrer,  Wtlma  J.,  312-40--4782. 

Sauer.  RichArd  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Selpert,  Lloyd  Boman.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Short,  Augden  W_  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sttason.  Joe  A.,  3I3-36-6S15. 

SuIHvan,  Andrew  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tormey,  Robert  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Watts.  Walter  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wela.  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wlemers,  Darlene  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

WUllams.  Winiam  K..  641-54-90e«. 

Winter.  Donald  C  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Wright,  David  K.,  31 0-50-9 18L 

Zelenka.  Ernest  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
To  be  second  lieutenant 

Allen.  Barry  K,  30T-6O-«42. 

AB(teraaa.  WUlUm  P..  lU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

ArtTJt  Lawrence  a.  J-  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Asthelmer,  Peter  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Boael.  BHTy  Dl.  U.  00»-3»-6Qa«. 

Brown.  L««lie  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Bwchler.  Banald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Button.  P»»rtcik  ¥»„  230-6a-«»T3. 

ChrlJtopber.  Job  B..  098^40-1136. 

Craig.  Jsr  A.  3»4-T3-6S9a. 

Crarisy,  Oordoa.  B,  in,  l»6-3«-92e9. 
CintlB.  Lawrence  M-.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
DfcTte.  J«T7  IX.  5a&-44-038«. 
Davkk  BtebMd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
IManey  KldtaaMl  P..  026-36-06O7, 
Dltoro,  P«t«r.  Jr.,  30»-4»-723». 

Esping.  Jon  A.,  sei-e*-"***- 

Penwlck,  Douglas  L.,  560-68-6«6d, 
Gaylord,  Robert  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Hlgglns,  John  W..  49«y-«>-6aaa. 
Hogg,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Jaynes.  Robert  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Johnson.  Darryl  A.,  lao-Sft-SSOT. 
Kamp,  Harvey  P.,  136-3e-3108. 
Kitchens,  George  L»  W1-64-88S3. 
Lynch,  Daniel  J,  838  At-fOftl. 
Maloney.  James  P_  034  M  8ftia. 
Maxwell,  Clarence  B..  4a«-8»-4015. 
Menard.  Robert  L..  3fi»-^8-«U0. 
Mitchell,  John  C,  504-63^*363. 
Motley,  Campbell  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Moudy.  James  D.,  62&-6a-515Q. 
Nebeling,  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Phillips,  Ruth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Pufpaff,  Duane  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Reid,  WUllam  C  007-44-«»e. 
Roche,  James  F.,  081-S6-0684. 
Romines,  Robert  B.,  4OT-7»-©a80. 
Seacord,  James  M..  489-52-e8'M. 


Btawwrt.  Vtory  I.,  4T7-68-1388. 
TeweU,  CU»k  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VeU.  Joe  D,  Jt,  48»-'T6-'ma. 
Yo«B«.  Omrvf  B^  487-66-8*17. 
Zekuur.  Boboit  C  635-46-«aia. 
The  faUowlnff-named  dlstlnguUAied  xnlU- 
tary  stwdenta  for  appointment  In  tbe  Bafular 
Army  o(  tko  Utattad  States,  In  the  giwAe  of 
second  Uewtenant,  under  prowlslee*  c«  ttUe 
10.  UnlMd  States  Code,  aecUiwf  3106,  SSOS, 
8284,  33a8,  8387,  3388.  and  3380: 
Adam,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Alversoo,  Dwrrell  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
AssmtiB,  TJiOtamB  E.,  503-81  7880. 
Atkins,  Bot>ert  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Baldwin,  Brfaa  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Biirtl»<«OHiew,  Wyim  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Heal,  Dcraglas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Becker,  I>ale  B.,  26B-88-J8233. 
Benlnato,  Frank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Bertlaequa,  Frank  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Blggar,  WHTlam  M..  503-86-6SW. 
Boss,  eteptten  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
BroweU,  DouglM  K.,  206-4«V-«610. 
Bryant,  Jamee  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Buttram,  Kerto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Calvary,  Roger  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Camplben.  Wallace  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Candage,  Raymond  L.,  278--46-4S77. 
Cantevll.  Merton  T.,  539-6»-«e87. 
ChaoftbefS,  Oharlee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Colonna,  Bdward  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
CoBdry,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Daseoallaa,  Pgte»  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dennto,  IVOrman  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Earl,  Jamee  D.,  032-38=^2993. 
Farano,  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Flowers,  Lee  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Forek,  Frederick  J.,  495-66-1 1 16. 
Fox,  Jioaepta  W.,  Jr.,  271-46-4T93. 
FreckletOD,  Robert  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Oanetaon,  Jenmiah  F.,  S54-84-6748. 
Ooreeka.  Stephen  L.,  087-S8-4948. 
Ooertos,  Kenneth  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Gome*.  Rrobeit.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Graf.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orataam,  Rk^ard  C,  523-68-018S. 
Oramllng,  Nomaan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Orasser,  WBIlam  J.,  619-60   1888. 

GrlmBtad,  Panl  T.,  2TS-60-«448. 

Hagaa,  Howard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HaU,  DavM  B.,   XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Harris,  MiGtaael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ham>M,  Olenn  J.,  449-8»-7480. 

HartaOeld,  Jtnimie  C  XXX-XX-XXXX^ 

Havkhw,  Bt&wmra  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Holsclaw,  8«»»»ti  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HonoyctotK*,   James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Howard,  George  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

HummeJ,  Joeepfa  B.,  Jr.,  488  84  0768. 

Izzo,  John  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jackeoo,  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jimenea.  Bawl  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Jonea,  DelOert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Keating,  Bverett  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klnsw,  cart  v.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Krempp,  Mli^ae)  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laage,  Jofen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lane,  Herbert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Llporrty,  GeraM  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lott.  Gany  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Laqne,  Rog«r  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Lyster,  BUgene  A . .  521-66-TS71 

Magglo.  Joseph  V.,  114-4O-6003. 

Martin,  Lavelle,  4S1-78-106O. 

Mattlngly,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Metcalfe,  Hal  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MBler,  Keimeth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mtn^ne.  Moote  L.,  636-46-1 144. 

Moor*,  MKdtari  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Mote,  KtB  A..  4«>-»4-6888. 

MuDmtai,  lAelkati  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

MattaBR  Tluinias  ▼..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Nefl.  Bolsert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

NlchoBs,  Lewis  D.,  406-6#-«860. 

Owen,  TBrry  W.,  41»-'»-5a08. 

Orme,  AJlyn  J.,  6C3-60-O3B7. 

ParantJuk.  Charles  J.,  368  83  088*. 

Parrlrti,  Btcbaid  W,  216-48-MBi. 

Faunn«,  Jac*  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 


Payne,  RoAiMy  U..  484  64  tMt. 

Pedr&za,  Felix  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pedraza,  Felix  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Pleas,  DonaM  E.,  J*-.,  338-«8-6883. 

Porter,  Francis  8.,  303-46-0»l«. 

Pounds,  WlUiMn  IX.  431  08  8333. 

PurceU.  Michael  D,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Klngler,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Robertson,  Gleim  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Sass.  James  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

SchrepeL  Lee  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Smith.  Nlcbolas  A..  634-4877998. 

Snedden.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Stanton.  Edgar  E.,  m.  2a7-93-874X. 

Stefanlc,  Peter  P.,  Jr.,  178-43-OMl. 

Taguba.  Antonio  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Thodford.  WHMam  P.,  54&-70-18«7. 

Thompaon,  Thomas  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

TlndaU,  Donald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Tortortd,  Frank.  08»  43  4381. 

Troy,  WUllam  J.,  019^^43-7336. 

Tschorn,  Reginald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vance.  BlUy  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Vrabel,  Jeffrey  8.,  0B»-88-37B©. 

VucJch,  JaiMa  J.,  188-4»-4T78. 

Waxd.  rrank  T,  0S9-88-Vn8. 

Watanar,  lffc-|iaei  B..  311-M-1233. 

WUley.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Winiama,  Edward  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

wmie,  Dooglas  D.,  469-84-670S. 

Wood.  Samuel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Young,  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

The  fckUowlng-named  scholarsl^  students 
for  appointment  In  the  Basular  Army  of 
the  UnUod  State*  in  ti»e  grada  of  seeood 
lieutenant,  under  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  sectkina  3107.  3383, 
3284.  3286,  3387, 3288,  and  3380: 

Bamhill.  Danny  tL.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

BrtcC*'  BOT  Bx  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Burkett,  Mleiiael  L,.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Conarm.  Bxieaa  tL.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Ctilaiam.  Pate*  W..  633  46-8888, 

Chiffette,  Bobert  U,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Dekanter.  Belpto.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

EvaM,  pa«i.  088  at-orw. 

FergtMOM.  Jimwy  D-  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Frey.  Lynn  C,  S8t  64  8448. 

Oarrtacm.  George  L..  268-78-&a«l. 

Orabte.  L^wrenea  D„  61 1-48-^678. 

Hlekte,  KdwlB  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Hood.  M^f-  W.,  416-62-699a. 

KoBidk.  Blchacd  P,  178-43-M86. 

Legglero.  CharleaM.,  523-86-«3a3. 

Matar.  AUn«  V.  388  48  7318 

MancuBO,  Joaeptt  J,  Jr.,  261-96-S285. 

Q-Brien.  Mictoaal  J..  210-36-377*. 

Perea,  JeM*  U..  487-84- 184& 

Rigga.  Blebaid  IX.  345  8*  4301. 

Shearesc.  Jay  N..  6ai-64-0602. 

Stegbai*r.  WiUlan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

TwlckVy.  ELODAatb  M..  355  84  3066. 

Ward.  Bdwaid  *„  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

Whitehead.  UyztMX  B..  644  68  8167. 

Williams,  Blctoard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
la  TBS  Navt 

The  fonowtng-named  Beeerre  oAecrB  ol 
the  Kavy  tor  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grades  tatfleated: 

Captain,  Une 
David  S.  AUes  Arthur  A  Lavenau 

MalcQim  H>  Bailey  Raymond  t  Ully,  Jf. 

ArUkUi  Coday  William  D.  Maduie 

Harold  C.  Craig  Jack  G.  MoDooaU 

WUUamJ.Dlffley  Leo  R. Notgart 

HoytL.  Duff  Julian  E.OrUa 

William  i.  Dyckman.     Jacaaa  &.  Pav^le 

Jr.  Harry  V.SaaiU 

Charles  D.  Oilpln  John  J.  Stuanlck 

Thomas  R.  Goittoa         Richard  A_  Vaasie 
Donald  C.  HaoMuan        Charles  V.  WiUuMl,  Jr. 
Ludolph  O.  Kovan.  Jr.  Leo  P.  Zeola 
Alexander  C.  Kuegler, 

Jr. 

Cajrtoia.  Suppiv  Corp» 

Marion  Dargwa.  Jr. 

Captain,  Chaplai*  Oarpt 
Paul  A.  Jotaneon 
Jaiaea  A.  Powail 


. 
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Captain    Dental  Corps 
Irvin  Soiitag 

Captain.  Surae  Corps 

Mary  P  Cannon 

Commander,  line 
Phillips  A.  Ammons,      Raymond  B  Harter 
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J: 


Jr. 
P'raiik  X  Azzarlta 
John  A  Bardon 
Paul  R.  Bennett 
Tomas  V.  Carloe 
Lucius  B.  Day.  Jr. 
John  P  Donnelly.  Jr 
Frederick  R.  Ellis 
Leo  H   Green.  Jr. 
Elliott  B  Hadley, 

Jr 


James  R.  Hulson 
.Arthur  S,  Keller 
Leonard  J.  Lees 
John  F  Mahatfey 
Donald  J.  McPherson 
Robert  L.  Musso 
Henry  W  Putek 
Leon  R.  Shelley 
Charles  3.  Thornton 
John  W  Wldtfeldt 


Commander.  Snpptv  CfTpx 
Eugene  M.  RlddlcJc 

In  the  Navy 
The   following-named   officers   oi    Uie   U  a 
Navy     £or     temporary     promotion     to     the 
grade  of  lieutenant  In  the   line,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Abelson,  David  D. 
Adney.  WUUam  M. 
Alrgood.  Robert  P 
Alcott,  Roy  J. 
Allen.  Charles  T. 
AUphln.  James  A. 
Anderson,  Bert  M. 
Anderson,  Thomas  F 
Arnold,  John  3. 
Aubrey,  Richard  D. 
Avistln,  John  D..  Jr. 
Bailey,  Bernls  H. 
Baldwin,  Marvin  D. 
Ball,  WUUam  L.,  Ill 
Barber,  John  T. 
Barnes,  Thomas  D.,  IT 
Baumann,  Scott  R, 
Baxter,  Robert  M. 
Beavigureaw,  Denis  P. 
Beck,  William  J. 
Benson.  Rodney  L. 
Bertsch,  Roger  B. 
Blbbtns.  Thomas  A. 
Blggers,  Edward  M. 
Blanop,  John  E. 
Bock.  Jim  B,  Jr. 
Bogstad.  Joseph  W. 
BoUenbacher.  Robert 

A. 
Bonds,  John  M. 
Bovey.  Robert  D..  Jr. 
Brad  field,  Robert  W.. 

II 
Brians,  Wallace  S. 
Brines,  Stephen  J. 
Brown.  Don  M. 
Browne,  Chad  W. 
Browning.  Jonathan  E 
Buck,  Stuart  P 
Buckalew,  Alman  L.. 

Jr. 
Buckingham.  John  S 
Burgess,  Ross  W. 
Bush,  Thomas  L. 
Caceres.  Raul  A  .  Jr. 
Cadden. FYank  M. 
Campbell,  Joe 
Campbell.  William  R 
Cannelos,  George  J. 
Caunls,  Robert  M. 
Carlsen.  Kenneth  H. 
Carr,  Gregory  L. 
Carter.  Alden  R. 
Cassldy,  Edward  T  .  Jr. 
Cast,  Frederick  A..  Jr. 
Caswell,  Gary  J. 
Cataldl.  Richard  A. 
Cate.  Francis  R. 
Cavender.  William  K. 
Cebulski.  Raymond  J. 
Chalfant.  Barry  H. 
Champney,  Robert  K 
Chevrier.  John  M. 


Clayton.  Richard  E 
Coffin.  William  M. 
Conner.  John  M. 
Conway.  Michael  R. 
Cook.  Carroll  E  .  Jr. 
Creech.  James  R. 
Crenshaw,  Keith  V. 
Crooks,  Daniel  A. 
Culet,  James  P. 
Culpepper,  James  C 
Ctirley,  WUUam  H 
Cutler.  Thomas  J 
Dalessandro,  Vincent 

R.,  Jr. 
Dameron,  Ott  H. 
Daniel,  John  H.,  Ill 
Davis.  Scott  H. 
Davis,  William  O. 
Delong,  Glenn  E. 
Dempsey,  Francis  B 
Devanney,  John  C 
Diem,  Robert  P. 
Dillon.  Terry  M. 
Donalson.  Paul  J. 
Doyle,  Oeoffrey  N 
Dreesen.  Robert  W 

Jr. 
Duvall.  George  E 
Eason.  Richard  A 
Elfers,  Glen  E..  Jr. 
Elmore,  Craig  W. 
Erickson,  Phillip  A. 
Palls.  Larry  W. 
Parlow,  Irl  R. 
Parmer,  Roger  A. 
Pelerabend,  Richard  C 
Perenbach,  Vincent  C. 
Pike,  Raymond  P 
Plschcr,  Michael  H. 
Ford,  Jerry  W. 
Franlcola,  Robert  -^. 
Frank.  Stephan  D. 
Freed,  Rodney  W. 
Fuellenbach.  Joseph  C 
FtiUer.  John  R. 
Gabriel.  Steven  B. 
Gallegos,  Richard  E 
Gant.  Steven  J. 
Gardner.  Gregory  L. 
Gibson.  Robert  L. 
Giesemann,  Prtuik  T 
Good,  James  L. 
Qospodarec.  Donald  S 
,  ara\itt,  Patrick  D. 
Gray,  Richard  E. 
Gray,  Robert  J. 
Oretaawlck,  Gregory  D 
Gross,  .Albert  C. 
Grove.  Dale  M. 
,  Haddock,  Joseph  W  . 
Ill 
HamUton,  David  E. 
Handlers,  Robert  Q. 


Hanna,  Norman  W 
Hansen,  Oregcwy  L 
Hargrove,  James  W 
Harnish.  Thoma.s  O 
Harris.  Jeffrey  K. 
Harris,  John  A. 
Haser.  Gerald  D. 
Hastings.  James  J 
Haushalter.  Jeffrey  R 
Hearn.  HaraUton  D.,  Jr 
Helsley.  Ronald  E. 
HIckey.  Charles  D. 
Hickman   William  F. 
Hlgdon.  Ronald  O. 
Hiidebrandt. 

Thomas  G.,  Jr. 
Hilton.  Hugh  A. 
Hipp  Spencer,  H. 
Hlrt.  Kellh  A. 
Holcombe   Horace  T. 
Honev,  Michael  L. 
Hortoii,  Ronnie  R. 
Hougham.  John  R 
Hotise.  Frederick  A. 
Huinberd.  Calvin 

C  Jr. 
Hiimnghouse,  Eugene 

B  .  Jr. 
Hunter.  Peter  G 
lUlnK.  WlUiam  R  .  Jr. 
l.sele.  Charles  P 
Jackson.  Douglas  L. 
James.  Gary  B 
Jamison.  Michael  E. 
Joliiison.  Don  M. 
Jones.  Fred  C 
Julian.  Robert  W. 
Karcewskl.  Stanley  J. 
Keenev.  Merle  A 
Kelly,  David  L. 
Kernan.  Joseph  E, 
Kctring.  Michael  E. 
Key,  Kenneth  W. 
Kingery.  Donald  L. 
Klssell.  Peter  B. 
Kiev.  WUUam  J. 
Konlng.  Jack  A. 
Korinis.  Peter  W 
Krum,  Duane 
Krumholz,  Kenneth  A. 
Kutys.  John  V..  Jr. 
Lackey.  Herman  E..  Jr 
Lainbrifeht.  Ralph  E. 
Landers.  Jerome  C. 
Lane,  Roy  J.,  Jr. 
Laney.  Jack  T. 
Lanovix.  Steven  M. 
Laplace.  Edwin  P 
Larson.  David  R. 

Latourrelte,  John  A. 

Lilt urno.  Raymond 
J  .  in 

Lear.  Richard  B 

Leeder.  Frederic  G. 

Leleux,  Wayne  J. 

Leonard.  Ronald  O. 

Liebschner.  Douglas  V 

Llles.  John  U..  Jr. 

Lineman,  John  J. 

Lockhart,  Stanley  D. 

Lortz.  Paul  C. 

Lowe.  Douglas  T. 

Ludlngton.  Stephen  P 

Luebbecke.  Donald  3. 

Lukens.  Larry  A. 

Luiide.  Walter  A..  Jr. 

MacDonald.  Joseph  M. 

Martin.  Roy  L,,  Jr. 

Martinez.  Lviis  C. 

Maxwell.  Stephen  H, 

May.  Albert  L 

Mavtield,  Paul  K. 

McClain.  WlUiamC  . 
Jr. 

McCullough,  David  G. 

McDonald.  John  A.,  Jr 

McGee.  Willie  E.,  Jr. 

Mcintosh.  John  M..  Jr 
McKaige.  George  T  . 
Jr. 


McLaughlin,  Peter  C. 
McMacken.  Patrick  B 
McManuls  Charles  M. 
Melhaus   Harry  E  .  Jr. 
Melchtorls.  Charles  J  .  . 
Melton.  Joseph  E. 
Mendenhall.  Dennis  L. 
Merrill.  Dean  R..  Jr. 
Meyer.  Charles  G. 
Mlckett.  Thomas  G. 
Miller.  John  P. 
Milner.  George  M. 
Mink.  Charles  E. 
Moneymaker, 

Patrick  D 
Morln,  Paul  R. 
Morrell.  Michael  F. 
Mulderig,  John  F. 
Mussulman. 

gtephen  O. 
M\ith.  Michael  A. 
Naeve,  Jerry  M. 
Nel.son,  Gary  S. 
Nesbitl,  Charles  D. 
Neylon.  Patil  M. 
Noll.  Robert  B. 
Oberender,  Paul  D. 
OConnell.  Brian  J. 
OConnell.  John  T.,  Jr. 
O'Keefe.  Michael  J. 
Oliver,  Richard  E. 
Oliver.  Richard  H 
Packard.  Michael  J. 
Paloina.  James  F. 
Parra.  Milton  H..  Jr. 
Patteson.  Walter  R., 

Jr. 
Peck.  Robert  S. 
Pellegrlno.  Richard  L. 
Peterson.  Charles  C. 
Pfaliler.  Timothy  Q. 
Picquet.  Roger  T. 
Piotrowski.  James  M 
Pompey.  Charles  S. 
Posey.  Charles  F. 
Potter.  Wllburn  M 
Prescott.  Leonard  F  . 

Ill 
Price.  Gene  H. 
V.Purneil.  Erl  O. 
Reaves.  Keith  C. 
Rebeske.  John  J  .  Ill 
Reid.  James  E. 
Relnauer.  Robert  M. 
Renuart.  Robert  F 
Reslnger.  Stanley  R. 
Rist.  Donald  F. 
RLzzi.  Robert  A 
Robert.  Eugene  R 
Rodes,  George  1". 
Roe.  John  A. 
Rondolone.  Nicholas 
Rose.  Carlos  D. 
Rounds.  Frederic  N. 
Rounds,  Terrence  W. 
Rush.  James  C.Jr 
Russell.  Thomas  G 
Sadler.  George  R. 
Saltzmau.  Marc  P. 
Satoris.  Frank  K. 
Schaefer.  Edward  M. 
Schroeder.  Kiirtls  D. 
Schwoerer.  Barry  F. 
Scott,  John  K. 
Sevmour,  Hubert  E., 

Ill 
Shea,  Robert  W. 
Shelton.  Randolph  W. 
Shepherd,  Douglas  R. 
Sherraiige.  Daniel  T. 
Shirley,  Charles  C,  Jr. 
Shrock.  Steven  D. 
Silverman.  George  M. 
Singleton.  Jerry  B. 
Skrief ,  John  N. 
.  Slates,  Terrence  P. 
Sledge.  Loyd  D. 
Sloan.  Patrick  B. 
Smith.  Gregory  W 
Smith.  Harold  M.,  Jr. 


Smith.  John  H. 
Smith,  John  V  ,  Jr. 
smith.  Randal  E. 
Smith.  Richard  A. 
Smith.  Roger  W. 
Smith.  Roy  C. 
Smith,  Tracy  R. 
Sniain.  Edward  M. 
Snyder.  Jack  R 
Staehell.  Brtice  W. 
Stanton.  Bruce  W. 
Stewart.  Timothy  L. 
Stiff.  Peter  E. 
Stromquist.  David  W. 
Stroop.  Patrick  A. 
Sujdak.  Edward  J.,  Jr 
SiiUivan.  Larry  M. 
Swain.  Philip  F. 
Swmele.  Howard  D. 
Szender.  Stephen  J. 
Taylor.  Robert  B. 
Thomas,  WiUlam  C. 
rhomsen.  Leon  F. 
Tieszen.  Dwayne  A. 
Tomlch.  David  B. 
Tower,  Dennis  R, 
Trcdway.  Robert  J 
Irever.  James  E. 
Turner.  Dennis  J. 
Tiirner.  Harry  G. 
Tvler.  Gary  L. 
VanBuskirk.  Dennis  J 


VanHoften,  James 

D.  A. 
VanNostrand.  Clark  R. 
Vernon.  Carl  W. 
Walker,  Jon  B. 
Warren.  David  T 
Warrenfells.  James  C. 
Wayman,  Charles  L., 

Jr. 
Weir,  Michael  W 
Welsh.  Rodney  R 
Widhalm.  Kenneth  C 
Wilbricht,  Thomas  E. 
Wildridge.  George  A  . 
Jr. 

Wllley,  James  P. 

Williams.  James  D. 

Williams,  Thomas  R. 

Williams.  Wallace  B  . 
Jr. 

WUliscroft,  Robert  O 

WUson.  Freddie  R. 

Wilson,  George  M. 

Wilson.  John  R  ,  Jr 

Witkowskl,  Christo- 
pher J. 

Woomer.  Charles  W  . 
Ill 

Wright,  WiUlam  E,.  Jr 

Wyluda,  Stanley  L.,  Jr. 

Yordan,  Carlos  M.,  Jr. 

Voting.  Dan  R. 


Lt.  James  A.  Johnson,  Medical  Corps,  U.S. 
Navy,  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
(if  lieutenant  commander  in  the  Medical 
Corps,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

Comdr.  Sellg  Solomon,  U.S.  Navy  for  trans- 
fer to  and  appyolntment  in  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General's  Corps  In  the  permanent  grade 
of  lieutenant  commander  and  the  temportry 
<;rade  of  commander. 

Comdr.  Raymond  D.  O'Brien,  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve for  transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the 
Judge  Advocate  General's  Corps  In  the  per- 
manent grade  of  commander. 

Comdr.  Wayne  C.  Buck.  Medical  Corps,  D.S. 
Naval  Reserve,  for  temporary  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  captain  in  the  Medical  Corps 
subject  to  qualification  therefor  as  provided 
bv   law. 

Lt.  Wesley  L.  Hanson,  Jr..  U.S.  Navy,  (or 
leiuporary  promotion  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

The    foUowlng-named   Naval   Reserve   ofB- 
cers  for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  line  rubject  to  quali- 
fication  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Benson.  Harold  Edlnger,  John  S. 

Broughton.  Stanley  I.    Wright.  Edwin  S. 

Ens.  WlUiam  L.  McKlnney,  US  Navy  for 
transfer  to  and  appointment  in  the  Supply 
Corps  in  the  permanent  grade  of  ensign. 

The   following-named   officers   of   the  U.S. 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  chief  warrant  officer,  W-3  subject  to  quali- 
fication therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Abang.  Leopoldo 
Abern  I'hy.  Charles  M  .  Jr. 
Abhugh.  Dean  Roger 
Acosta,  Felix  Estephen 
Acosta,  Hector 
Adair.  George  Charles 
Adams.  Dale  Daniel 
Adams.  Donald  Eugene 
Adelwerth,  Robert  Thomas 
Adrian,  James  Edmund 
Aguilar,  Antonio  Castro.  Jr. 
Ahearn,  WiUlam  Henry,  Jr. 
Akley.  Larry  Donald 
Alabado,  Gregory  Paterno 
Algar,  Leslie  Barker 
Alger,  Richard  Lyle 
Allen,  Ethan  Edward 
Allen,  Herman  Edward,  Jr. 
AUen,  Kenneth  Robert 
AUender,  Edwin  Lee 
Alley,  Larry  K. 
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Aimand,  Richard  M. 
Alston,  David  Matthew 
Alvarez,  Honorto  Balugay 
Amoes,  Robert  Oeorg* 
Anderson,  Donald  Eugene 
Anderson,  Herman  Oarl 
Anderson,  J.  Qulnton 
Anderson.  Robert 
Anderson,  WUUam  Barron,  m 
Andresen,  Robert  Uoyd 
Andrews.  William  Murry 
Andrucyk,  Joseph  Thomas 
Anthony,  Patrick  Leroy 
Armfleld,  Alfred  Emanuel  8. 
Armstrong,  Rodger  Bruce 
Arnold,  Sidney  Oary,  Jr. 
Arreola,  Joe  Asperln 
ArsU,  Charlie  Lee 
Artley,  Pred  Clarence 
Ash  worth,  Robert  Arthur 
Atchison,  Roger  George 
Atsrrado,  Blcardo  Jornale* 
Ator,  Boy  Earl 
Ausen,  John  Martin 
AusmuB.  Dewey  Lee 
Austin,  VlrgU  Bennle 
Aversano,  Anthony  Joseph 
Aycock,  Joe  Edward 
Ayers.  Wayne  Plymale 
Baemhatler.  KUua 
Bagley,  Raymond  Calvin 

Bailey,  Defort 

Bailey,  Carl  Thomaa 

Bailey,  WlUlaxn  Dean 

Baker,  Boyce  Walton 

Baker,  Gene  Monroe 

Ball,  Bradley  Jay 

Ball,  Gary  Edward 

BaU,  Robert  Arthur 

Ballard,  John  Charles 

Balstad,  Richard  Harold 

Barber,  Charles  Edward 

Barber.  R.  D. 

Barber,  Res  Alton 

Barclay,  Bay  Franklin.  Jr. 

Barfleld.  Havla  Warren 

Barker,  Harvey  Ward 

Barnes,  Donald  Alvln 

Barnes,  Elarl  Dean 

Barrett,  WllUam  Jay 

Barry,  Charles  Todd 

Bartholomew,  David  Lynn 

Bartke,  Harrold  Lincoln 

Baasett.  WlUiam  Edward 

Batton,  Sam  Lewis 

Batze,  Warren  Karl 

Bavuso,  Matteo 

Baxter,  Lowell  Clyde 

Beard,  MarshaU  Douglas 

Besrdln,  Larry  Don 

Beare,  Uoyd  AUen 

Beaaon.  Edward  Patterson 

Bsatty,  Arthvir 

Beckett,  Terrence  Nolan 

Bednorz,  Clark  Otto 

Bedroaian,  Jack  Andrew 

Beeman,  James  Leslie 

Beezley,  Shirley  Bay 

Behllng,  Norman  Fred,  Jr. 

Belgel,  Simon 

Belanger,  Paul  Gordon 

BeU,  John  Blake 

Bell.  John  Stanley,  Jr. 
Bence,  Ronald  Paul 
Bennett,  Thomas  Bobert 
Bennlng,  Vale  Jean 
Berkley,  PhUlp  Klroy 
Berry,  Donald  Orland 
Berry,  Jack  WUUam 
Bertram,  Wayne  Btiaael 
Bertrand,  Richard  BarV 
Bettls,  Bobby  Gerald 
Beverley,  John  Louis;  Jr. 
Beyer,  Frederick  Perry 
BUUck,  Dan  Blchard 
Blque,  Bobert  Eugene 
Bird,  Harry  Balph 
Bishop,  Frank  Neal 
Bishop,  James  Fletcher,  Jr. 
BUckie,  John  Allison 
Blackmon,  Joe  Lynn 
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Blackwell.  Andrew  Pinknay 
Blanchard.  Raleigh  T. 
Blevina,  Toney 
Blondln.  Paul  Gerald 
Bobo,  BlUy  Joe 
Bobo,  Harold 
Bobo.  Jerry  Lyn 
Bohl,  Arthur  Walter 
Bolden,  Joseph  Wylle 

Holding,  Larry  Lawson 

Bolton.  Harold  Leslie.  Jr. 

Bonebrake.  Blchard  Reed 

Bonham.  J.  C. 

Book,  Boy  Lee 

Borgmann.  Frederick  WiUlam 

Bothe,  James  John 

Bourn,  Melvln  PVank 

Bowen.  Ronald  Newton 

Bower.  Walter  Prancla 

Box.  Chstfles  Leon 

Boyd.  Ctirtls  Foltz 

Boyd.  Gordon  William 

Boyer.  James  Joseph 

Boyle.  David  John 

Bradley,  Dennis  Lorn 

Bradley,  Gene  Francis 

Brammer,  Bussell  Gordon 

Brandon,  Earl  Leroy 

Brantley,  GUbert  Earl 

Brayman,  Thomas  Edward 

Breltwieser.  Gene  Paul 

Brenner,  Bobert  Frederick 

Brewer,  Clayton  Robert 

Brewer,  Warren  Arthur 

Brlce,  Allen  Guy 

Briden.  Marvin  Mat 

Brltts.  Haven  Jennings 

Brooks.  Edgar  Tearl 

Brooks,  William  Albert 

Brown.  David  Andrew 

Brown,  Edwin  Lynn 

Brown,  James  Peter,  Jr. 

Brown,  Lovell  Harrington 

Brown,  Blchard  Francis 

Brown,  Blchard  KraoiA 

Brown.  Robert  Edward 

Brown,  Boger  Jerome 

Brown,  Theodore  Edward 

Brown,  WllUam  David.  Jr. 

Browngardt,  Bobert  Peter 

Browning,  Bobby  Dale 

Brueggeman,  James  Edward 
Bruhl.  Terry  Joseph 
Brunner,  Waldo  Joe 
Bryant,  James  Tlmmon 
Buchanan,  Bobert  WiUlam 
Boute.  Baymcmd  E. 
Burbrldge.  Robert  Lee 
Bureker,  Bobert  Joseph 
Burf  ord,  Vernon  Alexander 
Bums,  Bobert  John 
Burrls,  William  Oscar 
Burton.  John  Cicero,  Jr. 
Butler.  Clyde  Lewis 
Butler.  Bobert  Edmund 
ButJBlne,  WlUiam  Charles 
Byrne,  Edward  Matthew 
Byrne,  Robert  Gene 
Cale,  George  William 
Callahan,  Alvln  Edward 
Camalsa.  Body  Bautista 
Campbell,  Cager  Wayne 
Campbell,  Donald  Leo 
Campbell,  Willis  Eugene 
Campbell.  Leonard  Malcolm 
Campbell,  Donald  Leroy 
Campbell,  Troy  Joel 
Canfteld.  Merton  Aldo 
Cannon,  Jamie  Roes 
Cantrell,  James  OUbert 
Carettl,  Louis  Silvio 
Carey,  J(*n  Dale 
Came,  Richard  Glenn,  Jr. 
Carrigan,  Charles  Dean 
CarroU,  Charles  Henry 
Carroll,  Charles  Earl 
Carson,  AUison  Ledford,  Jr. 
C&rtw,  Charles  Taylor 
Caton,  Robert  Nelson 
Catts,  Roes  Eldridge 
Ohamberlaln,  Charles  Sdward 


Chambers,  Harold 
Chaney,  Ronald  Bryan 
Chapman,  Davey  Sinclair 
Chaataln,  David  McBay 
Cherry,  Stephen  WaUaoe 
Chlsiun,  Bonald  lisroy 
Chitwood,  Orvls  Hugh.  Jr. 

Christensen,  Bobert  James 

Christian,  Stanley  Morris 
Christian,  Jerry  Deland 

CUrlstophersen,  Oecar  Edward 

Church,  Richard  Lewis 

Clark,  Donald  Denney 

Clark.  James  Wealey  WiUlam 

Clark,  Jimmy 

Clark,  Robert  Eugene 

Clark,  Thomas  Everett,  Jr. 

Clarke,  Alfred  Blchard 

Clay,  Marland  Joe 

Clements,  David  Lawrence 

CUne,  Gerald  Duane 

Cloonan,  John  Thomas 

Cloughley,  Blchard  Eldon 

Coakley,  IX>yle  Lorensa 

Cochran,  Dennis  Daniel 

Cochran,  Kenneth  I>e 

CcrfJln,  Kennth  Ward 

Coflman,  Cherlan  Henrj 

Cohan,  Paul 

Cole.  Jerry  Roger 

CoUlns,  Floyd 

Golumb,  Ortha  Irene 

Connell,  James  Larry 

Connors,  Charles  Robert 

Conti,  Charles  WUllam 

Conwell,  Robert  AUen 

Cook,  Thomas  Morris 

Cooney,  Jobn  Francis 

Cooper,  Donald  James 

Cooper,  Gary  David 

Cormier,  Edward  Norrts,  Jr, 

Corothers,  John  Malphus 

Oortez,  Ira  Bryan 

Coetlgan,  John  James 

Countrjrman,  Larry  Dean 

Coupland,  Steve  Joel 

Cox,  Anderson  Hunter 

Cox,  Elbert  David 

Cox.  Frank  Edward 

Cox,  Frederick  McOoy 

Coeart.  WUllam  Rhett 

Cradle,  Boyd  WUbur 

Grain,  Bobert  Levan,  Jr. 
Crane,  Alvln  Edward 
Cregger,  Charles  Edward 
Cilckman,  Ptederlck  Paul 
Grim,  Edwin  Nelson.  Jr. 
Crisp,  Ployd  Alan 
CrookshankB,  Dayton  Bay 
Crouch.  Glenn  Gordon,  Sr. 
Crowder,  James  Dunn 
Cubbedge,  Carlon  Eng«ie 
Cudia,  David  Timothy 
CtUberson,  Edward  Merrill,  Jr. 
Cultrera,  John 
Culver,  Louis  Jean,  Jr. 
Cummlngs,  Paul  Dean 
Cuatodio,  FrtdeUno  Abrau 
Cutler,  WiUlam  Donald 
DaUy,  WUllam  Claude 
Dallamtira,  John  Patrick 
Danune,  Richard  Wayne 
Dapper,  WllUam  Wesley,  Jr. 
Daugberty,  David  Arnold 
David,  Clyde  Frank 
Davles,  Thomas  WiUlam 
Davis.  Arthur  AUen,  Jr. 
Davis,  Bobby  Oene 
Darls,  Edward  Shedric,  Jr. 
Davis,  NeU  Carter 
Davis,  WUllam  Lelghton 
Day,  Raymond  Francis.  Jr. 
Day,  Thomas  Francis 
Dean,  Alvln  Earl 
Dechene,  Phillip  Edward 
Dejesua,  Tolando  Crua 
Delancey,  James  Douglas 
Delaney,  Donald  James 
Delong,  Richard  Clair 
Demsey,  Oecwfie  PhUllp 
DevaU,  PrankUn  WendeU 
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Devoid,  Ralph  Bklwln 
Dlmare,  Joeeph  Jam«a 
Dink  ins,  Charles  L«roy 
Dlrkes,  Ernest  Anton 
Dodds.  Robert  Latoy 
Doehrlng.  Robert  Frmnklln 
Donnellan,  David  msu:\m 
;Jonohoe.  James  Patrick 
Donovan,  Gene  Dae 
Doris.  Michael  Alan 
□orso.  John.  MJchael 
Doty.  Roger  Otto 
Dougherty,  Thomas  Jame« 
Dove.  Gene  Prancla 
Dowell,  Billy  Ray 
Downie,  Donald  Arnold 
Dragone.  Joseph  Antbony,  Jr. 
Dreillng,  Richard  E>lw»Kl 
Drier,  Melvln  Franklin 
Drlscoll,  Richard  FrancU 
Driver,  John  Edward 
Drurey.  Harold  Leroy 
Dryfka,  John  Edmund 
Dubose,  J2Lmes  Tracy 
Duffey,  Mark  Edward 
Dumond,  James  Cart. 
Dunnagan,  Alvla  Jerald 
Dunning.  James  Leslie 
Duquette,  Wilfred  Boland 
Duran.  John  Joseph 
Dyer,  Frederick  Earl 
EaatUck,  Arthur  Lee 
Eiyrea,  Charles  Prancla 
Edmundson,  William  HarrU 
Edwards,  Bernard  Daniel 
Edwards,  Kenneth  Paul 
Edwards,  Robert  Arthur 
Edwards,  Thomas  McCord 
Eggett.  Andrew  J. 
Elben.  Norman  George 
Eafert,  Arlington  Joeepll 
Eldredge,  Robert  Cecil 
Ellis.  Richard  W. 
Emberton,  James  Merle 
Emms,  Walter  Frmn* 
Emswller.  Robert  Bye» 
Eney.  Nellson  Eugene.  Jr. 
Engle.  Leroy  Eugene 
English,  Samuel  Anthony 
Ennia,  James  W. 
Eno,  Richard  Gene 
Espy,  Ira  John 
Etten.  Gary  Albert 
Etzel,  John  Adam 
Evans,  Charles  Dean 
Everett,  Arthur  Byron 
Evergln,  James  Ploytl,  Jr. 
Ezell,  James  Frederick 
Pairchlld.  John  Omer 
Farlow,  Roger  Btent 
Faulkner.  Norman  Harrison 
Pavaro.  Duane  Elwood 
Perdlnandsen.  Alan  Tbomas 
Ferguson,  Cart  Edwin 
Fernandez,  Anthony  Paul 
Ferrara.  Bernard  Joaapli 
Ferren,  Donnle  Leon 
Feuerbacher.  August  Anthont 
Fielding,  John  Thomaa 
Fields,  Gordon  Pearson 
Pinch,  r-rbert 
Plnlster,  .Jarold  Laon 
Fisher,  Robert  Pulton 
Fisher,  Robert,  Jr. 
Flsk.  Ronald  Lewis 
Fitzgerald,  Thomas  Ifaurlca 
Flanagan,  Robert  Paul 
Fleming,  Bertie 
Fl  inner,  William  Wada 
Floe.  Dale  Merlin 
Flora,  Jimmy  Joe 
Plowerree,  Robert  Dale 
Floyd,  George  Francis 
Flynn,  Kevin  Anthony 
Polkera,  Dale  Coil 
Polsom,  Charles  Beatty 
Poltz,  Richard  John,  Jr. 
Fooee,  James  Dean 
Ford,  John  Robert 
Ford,  WUllam  Patrick 
Foskett,  Edwin  Albert 
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Foss.  Harry  Carson,  Jr. 
Poster.  Max  Frank 
Foster.  Charles  Lee 
Fowler.  Boyd  Cannon 
Fowler.  John  Jay 
Frederick,  Virgil  Edward 
Free.  Dale  Kenneth 
Preese.  Allen  Paul 
Frev.  Lyn 

Prldell.  Robert  Allen 
Frledenrelch.  Robert 
Fries,  Ralph  Jacob 
Fritz.  Daniel  Elmore 
Gadaire.  George  Eugene 
Gagnon,  Leo  Ernest  Joseph 
Garcellaiio.  RudtsKo  Lagrosa 
Garcia.  Leon  Tabuso,  Jr. 
Garoutte,  Larry  Charles 
Oarrahan.  Ricluird 
Garrett,  Leo  Edward 
Garthwaite,  Robert  Leroy 
Gatdula.  Jesus  Lopez 
Gates.  Richard  Wesley 
Gebbie,  Larrv  Allen 
Geno.  Harold 

Geort;e  Charles  Ed'vard   Jr. 
Gessl.  James  Joseph 
Gibbens  Richard  WilMam 
Gibbons,  Thomas  Gerald 
Gibson.  James  Barnes.  Jr. 
Gibson.  Richard  Ernest 
Giles.  James 
GlUians.  Charles  Roland 
Gillum.  Jerry  Lee 
Gipson,  Harold  Herbert 
Glrard,  Donald  Dean 
Gmnta.  Joseph  Francis 
Giustl,  Gerald  Jolm 
GUsson.  Joseph  Hardy 
Glover, .'Andrew  Lee 
G"beli.'wendell  Lewis 
Godfrey.  Emory  Nonis 
Goeke,  Keith  Nathaniel 
Goere.  Frederick  Clarence 
Golinski.  Matthew  George 
Goodell.  Edward  Christopher 
Goodwin.  John  Thomas 
Gordon,  Harold  Lerov 
Gorring.  Jnm»s  Richard 
Grss.  Marlin  Earl 
Golt,  Vernon  Lee 
Gcudv,  Robert  Keith 
Gove'te,  Richard  L 
Grace,  Michael  John 
Graff  Clinton  George,  Jr. 
Grange.  Joseph  Ellison 
Grant,  Donald  Chester 
Graves.  Charles  Richard 
Graves.  Harold  Wade 
Gray   Charles  Rolland 
Green,  Robert  Duane 
Greene,  Bobby  Eugene 
Gregory.  James  .Mden 
Gregory,  Thomas 
Gremp.  Robert  Erwln 
Grigg.  Richard 
Griggs.  Edward  Cole 
Gross.  Eugene 
Gross,  Jerry  Lee 
Gschwend.  David  August 
Gunn.  Terrell  Lawson 
Gutierrez,  Zoilo  Rosarlo 
Gwinn.  Everette  Alton 
Hackett.  George  R..  Jr. 
Haffner.  Gerald  Robert 
Haffner.  Guy  Allen 
Hagensick.  John  Richard 
Haggard.  Henry  Clay 
Hahn.  Joseph  Louis 
Haimes,  Arthur  Stewart 
Hair.  Richard  .Mien 
Haire,  James 
Hale.  Douglas  Alma 
Hale.  Roy  Gordon 
Hall.  Alfred  Lynn 
Hall.  Gerald  Orville 
Hall.  Kenneth  George 
Hall,  Neely  Cornelius,  Jr. 
Hall.  Richard  Wendell 
HalUday,  Alvin  Leroy 
Halluian,  Joan  Elleabetll 


Hamblln,  Arthur  Ray 

Hammond.  Riley  Green 

Hampton.  Jackie  Garrett 

Hampton.  Robert  Dean 

Hanley,  Claude  Raybum 

Harder.  Thomas  John  C. 

Hardin.  Don  Ralph 

Harman.  Prederlck  George 

Harmer.  Donald  Walter 

Harrell,  Horace  Jackson 

Harrington.  Curtis  Ronnie 

Harrington.  Festus  Marcel 

Harris,  Lester  L^eroy 

Harris.  Thomas  Eugene 

Harrison,  Jerry  Dale 

Harrison.  John  WlUlam 

Harry.  Robert  Meade 

Hart.  Monte  A. 

Harttleld.  Daniel  Thomas 

Hartsock.  Thomas  Parkhurst 

Harvey.  James  Lawrence 

Harvison.  Lynn  Doyal 

Hassall.  David  Reed 

Hasselbacher,  Delmar  Earl 

Hathaway.  William  Kent 

Haugen.  Clinton  Jerome 

Haugland.  David  Vernon 

Haupt.  Lloyd 

Hause.  Richard  Marvin 

Haushalter,  James  Aloyslus 

Hauswirth.  George  Jay  Duane 

Havenstein.  Gene  I^eon 

Havrilesky.  Peter 

Hawes.  Jessie  Norman.  Jr. 

Ha  worth.  James  Ray 

Hayden.  James  Nicholas 

Hayes.  Harry  Howard 

Hayes.  James  Patrick 

Hayes.  Lon  Leroy 

Hazard.  William  Lavern 

Headrlck.  Jay  Clark 

Hetaert.  Charles  Edward,  Jr. 

Heckel.  Frederick  Ross 

Held.  Rene 

Helton.  James  Nathaniel 

Henderson.  William  Howard 

Hennings.  Elwood  Wayne 

Henningsen,  Leigh  Alvln 

Henrikson,  Donald  Earl 

Henry .  James.  Ill 

Henry.  Kirby  Dean 

Henry.  William  Ralph 

Hestekin.  John  Alvln 

Huechert,  Richard  Herman 

Hewitt.  Earl  Joseph,  Jr 

Hlckam.  Curtis  James 

Hickey.  Edmund  Burke 

Hicks.  Daniel  Earl 

Hicks.  EM  ward  Kent 

Hicks.  William  James 

Hill.  Allen  Thomas 

Hill.  Dixon  Leo 

Hill.  James  Lyle 

Hill.  Robert  Wallace 

Hlne.  Jerry  Gordon 

Hlsey.  Howard  Alan 

Hobbs.  Hurshel,  Benton.  Jr. 

Hogan.  Tommy  Edward 

Holdcroft,  William  James 

Holder.  Roy  Stephen 

Hollins.  Willie.  Jr. 

Hollls.  Lon  Earl 

HoUon,  Maurice  Calvin 

Holmes,  Doyle  Edward 

Holt,  Lonnie  Dean 

Horn.  William  John 

Hornbrook.  Charles  Buford,  Jr. 

Hornung.  Eugene  Herman 

Horton.  Walter  Gerald 

House.  Malcolm  Joseph 

Hovestadt.  Robert  Francis 

Howard.  Bobby  Joe 

Howard,  Donald  Reed 

Howard,  Frank  William 

Howard,  James  Elijah,  Jr. 

Howard,  Jimmy  Earl 

Howard,  Roy  Elzle 

Hubbard,  Calvin  Edward 

Hudson,  Charles  Talmage 

Hudson,  John  William,  Jr. 

Hughes,  Charles  Earl 
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Hughes,  Richard  Larry 
Hughes,  Roy  Dean 
Hughes,  WUllam  Hebar 
Humler.  Paul  Edward 
Hunter,  Thomas  Georga 
Hurd,  WUllam  David 
Huston.  John  WlUlam 
Huston.  Kenneth  Dale 
Huszar.  Martin  Wayne 
Hulcheson.  James  Edward 
Huit,  Eden  Alan 
Hyde.  Prank  Clare 
Hymas.  James  Ellis 
lannetta,  John  Michael 
Ide.  James  Kenneth 
Inzarry,  Carlos  Andrew 
Isenhour,  Roger  Dean 
Jackson,  Harold  Bell.  Jr. 
Jackson,  Robert  Burns 
Jackson.  WUllam  VlrgU 
Jacobs.  Thomas  Edward 
James,  Bobby  CampbeU 
James,  Robert  Owen 
James.  WUllam  Joseph 
jankowlak,  James  Gordon 
Jasper,  William  Dale 
Jaye,  Kenneth 
JeHcoat,  James  Mark 
Jensen,  Gordon  Mark 
Jensen,  James  Cecil 
Jessen,  Carl  Dean 
Jewkes,  Ronald  Kale 
John.  Paul  Maret 
Johnson.  Arthur  Lee 
Johnson.  Charles  Delbert.  Jr. 
Johnson.  James  Weldon 
Johnson.  Thomas  Scott,  Jr. 
Johnston,  Robert  Harry 
Johnston,  James  Edward 
Johnston,  WUf  ord  Paul 
Joiner.  Hollls  King 
Jones.  Carlos 
Jones,  David  Lee 
Jones,  Edgar  Joseph 
Jones.  Gerald  Wayne 
Jones.  Gordon  WUllam 
Jones.  Stanley  Clayton 
Jordan.  Albert  Lee 
Jordan.  Boykln  B. 
Julian.  Karl  Douglas 
Kadrllk,  MUo  Wenol 
Kale.  James  Edward 
Karcher.  Raynor  John 
Kasmark,  John  Melvln 
Kauflman,  Wayne  Brlnton 
Kaufman.  Leonard 
Keefer.  Walter  Beirne,  Jr. 
Kehoe.  Raymond  J 
Kellum.  William  Clayton.  Jr. 
Kelly.  Car!  Junior 
Kelly.  Richard  Charles 
Kennedy.  Bruce  Harmon 
Kennedy.  Robert  Lee 
Kenyon.  Larry  Lee 
Kenyon,  Robert  Joseph 
Kerii.  PhiUlp  Eugene 
Kerwln.  James  Albert 
Kldd.  James  Burch 
Kilgore.  Herman  L. 
KUpatrick.  James  Hoyt,  Jr. 
Klncade.  Jerry  Glen 
King.  George  Hoover.  Jr. 
King,  Robert  Otto 
Kirkpatrlck.  Gerald  E. 
K]ellberg.  Gerald  Lyiial 
Kleis.  Lquis  Paul,  Jr. 
KniU.  Daniel  John 
Knaplk.  Paul  Peter.  Jr. 
Knight.  Donald  WUder 
Knowles,  Gordon  Clark 
KolodzleJ.  Robert  Francis 
Krueger.  Lloyd  Eddy 
Krug,  Norman  Edward 
Kuder,  Arlen  Charles 
Kuhnert.  Howard  Julius.  Jr. 
Kummet.  Marvin  Louis 
Kushlan,  Arthur  Allen 
Kwlatkoskl,  Eugene  Edward 
Ladell,  Leonard  Alvln 
Lalng,  Thomas  Walter 
Lane.  Donald  Paul 
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Lane.  Richard  Dale 
Langenohl.  Frederick  Charles 
Langmald.  Robert  Vance.  Jr. 
Lapolnte.  WUllam  Joseph 
Largent,  WUllam  Edwin 
Larkln.  James  Michael 
Larsen.  Raymond  Howard 

Laughland.  Ronald  WlUlam 

Lavallere,  Wayne,  Edward 

Lavan.  Thomas  Joseph 

Lawrence.  James  Ross 

Lawson.  George 

Layton.  Ralph  Stewart,  Jr. 

League,  Howard  Burtls 

Leblanc,  Albion  Claude 

Lechtenberg.  Richard  Clem 

Lee.  Delbert  Clark 

Lee.  Robert  Kenneth 

Lee.  Ronald  Allen 

Lege.  Ranson  Paul 

Leiitz.  Joe  Blane 

Lesperance,  Robert  Francis 

Lessard.  Kenneth  Alfred 

Lewis,  Donald  Ray 

Lewis.  George  Clinton 

Lighthart,  Lloyd  WlUlam 

Link,  Spencer  Prederlck 

LiukouB,  Roger  Dayman 

Linn.  Paul  Edward 

Llsk,  John  Clayton 

Lister,  Robert  Corley 

Little,  Benerson  Vernon 

LltUe,  Charles  E. 

Little.  WlUlam  Theodore.  Jr. 

Livingston,  John  Stanley 

Locke,  Gary  Wlnf  red.  Jr. 

Lockey,  Etonald  Lee 

Loltls,  Garland  Thwnas,  Sr. 

Logan,  David  Joseph 

Logan.  WlUlam  Harry 

Londot.  Jack  Lane 

Loney.  James  Eldredge 

Long,  Homer  Richard 

Long,  Rex  Hayden 

Lioouam.  John  Francis 

Lopez,  Clyde  CecU 

Lopez,  Leopoldo 

Lormor,  Eugene  Harold 

Love,  Charles  Edward,  Jr. 

Love,  Thomas  Jefferson 

Lovejoy,  Jay  Edward 

Lowdermllk,  Richard  FrancJ« 

Lowen,  Kenneth  James 

LucsiB,  John  Roy 

Lucero,  Seferlno 

Lucie,  George  Rexford 

Luther,  Ellsworth  Russell,  Jr. 
Lutz.  James  Robert 
Lvles.  James  Perrell 
Lynch.  WlUlam  Alan 
Lvnn,  WUllam  Jackson 
Macdonald,  Richard  Cuahlnf 
Macy,  Ervln  Burk 
Maggard,  Andrew  James 
Maghan.  David  Allan 
Mahar,  Joseph  Chester 
Mahoney,  David  WlUlam 
Malsch,  Robert  Relnhold 
Majchrowlcz,  Eklward  John 
Majure,  Charles  Reese 
Malboeut,  Ernest  Joseph 
Malone.  Robert  Grant 
Manges.  Joseph 
Mansmlth,  James  Eugene 
Markle.  Donald  Franklin 
Marquless.  Francis  Floyd 
Marsh,  Robert  Dean 
Marsh.  WlUlam  Harry 
Marshall.  Leo  Roy 
Marshall,  Guy  Allen 
Martin,  David  Frank 
Martin,  Kenneth  Ronald 
Martin,  Norman  Richard 
Martz.  Robert  Charles 
Mason,  George  Julius 
Massetti,  Ennlo 
Mathews,  Carl  Leon 
Mathls,  Jimmy  Dale 
Matteeon,  Robert  Alan 
Matura,  Adolph  Rudolph.  Jr. 
May.  Bobby  E. 


Mayers,  Joseph 
Mayo.  Jimmy  David 
Mays,  Robert  WUllam 
McCarthy,  Joseph  Edward 
McCleer,  James  Lawrence 
McCllmont,  Thomas  Etigene 
McClung,  James  Richard 
.McCool,  Jame  Jonas 
McCrelght,  James  David 
McCusltlon.  Donald  Ray 
McCuUough,  Leo  Frank 
McDanlel,  Robert  Lee 
McDermott,  James  Thomas 
McDonald,  Robert  Loren 
McDonough ,  James  Francis 
McFalls,  James  Edward 
McGee,  Thomas  Elarl 
McQowan,  John  Patrick 
McGowan,  Kenneth  Arthur 
McGulre,  David  Nelson 
McLaughlin,  Delmer  Daynua 
McMuUen,  John  Roland 
McVay,  Charles  Roy 
McWane,  Rodney  Reynolds 
Meadows,  BUly  DoweU 
Medlce,  Robert  Leroy 
Meeks,  WUbur  L*e 
Melton,  WUllam  Gene 
Mendez.  Rafael 
Menhennett,  James  R. 
Metzger,  WUllam  Marvin 
Meyn,  Paul  Walter 
Mlchlelson,  Dennis  Clark 
Mlddleton,  Leroy  Ryan 
Miles,  PatU 
Miller.  Clyde  Dudley 
MlUer.  PatU  Howard 
MUler,  Richard  Sterling 
MUler.  Roy  Allan 
MUler,  Sydney  Kle  Henry 
MUligan.  Donald  Ray 
MUls,  Charles  WlUlam 
MUne,  Marlon  Keith 
Mlna,  Melanlo  Gonzales 
Mlnnehan,  David  William 
Mitchell,  Donald  Ray 
MltcheU,  Elmer  Ray 
MoeUer,  John  Arthur 
Moen,  Rodney  Charles 
Mooney,  Derbert  Drew 
Moore,  Earl  Stanley 
Moore,  Lavonne  Hendricks 
Moore,  PhUllp,  Jr. 
Mora,  Jesus  Ronaldo,  Jr. 
Moratto.  Franclso  Russell 
Moreau,  Armand  Roland 
Morgan.  Charles  Franklin 
Morgan,  Charles  Edward 
Morgan,  Walter  Claude 
Morris,  Elbert  MUburn 
Morris,  Robert  Leet 
Morrison,  Herbert  Eugene 
Morrow,  Walter  Samuel 
Moschette,  Charles  John 
Moeeley,  Benny  Joe 
Moss.  Bobby  Leon 
Moyer,  Milton  John 
Mudryk,  Raymond 
Mueller,  John  C. 
MueUer,  Robert  Arthur 
MuUen,  George  Augustine 
Mumford,  Donald  Emerson 
Munn,  Kenneth  Lee 
Murphy,  Leslie  Edward 
Murray,  Wendel  Albert 
Murtomakl,  Charles  Heusa 
Myers,  Ira  Redden 
Nason,  Richard  Osman 
Nassar,  Albert  Nicholas 
Neal,  John  Robert 
Nechvatal.  Charles  James 
Neel,  Jack  Franklin 
Nelson.  Roland  WUllam 
Neete.  Carl  Alfred 
Netterfleld.  David  Jamea 
NevUle,  Thomas  Arthur 
New,  Melvln  Roger 
Nichols.  Paul  Maloolm 
Nlcol.  WUllam  Wemfer 
Noel,  Ronald  Eugene 
Nolan,  Arthur  George 
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NomMndln,  Raymond  Henry 
Noma,  Robert  a«D« 
Nowllng,  Clyde  Junler 
Nun*n,  Robert  KiOMtt 
Nuab*iun,  Walter  Snoeb 
Oakes,  James  Raipta 
OgllTle,  Joseph  L«» 
CKeefe,  Jamea  Thomas 
Olander,  Raymond  Bdward 
OllTer,  Richard  Henry 
Olaen,  Frederick  Lee 
Olahefikl.  Anthony  Chester 
Olson.  John  'meodore,  Jr. 
O'Meally,  John  Lawrence 
O'Neal.  WlUiam  Thomas 
Oppenbom,  Jerold  Carl 
Orosoo,  Santiago 
Owens,  Terry  D. 
Page,  Alfred  Leonard 
Palmer,  Charles  nank 
Palmer.  Richard  WlUlam 
Panorec,  Joseph  ▼ietor 
Parker,  James  Arren 
Parker,  Robert  Bwln 
Parnell.  Charles  DIekaon 
Parr,  James  WUliam 
Parsons,  James  Franklin 
Parteslus,  John  Scott 
Pasco,  John  Pasqual 
Patlno,  Donald  Verdi 
Patkus,  Joseph  Thomas 
Patterson,  Robert  UacOregor 
Paul,  Anthony 
Pearce,  Gary  Clifford 
Peeora,  James  Eugene 
Pedersen,  George  Tandrup,  Jr. 
Peele,  Franklin  D. 
Peebles,  Alvln  Dunnarant 
PelTBOl,  Keith  Lavern 
PeUetler,  Ronald  WUbrod 
PerdTal,  WUllam  Lee 
Perelra,  Raymond  Cari 
Perrlttl,  Frank  Victor,  Jr. 
Perry,  Allen  BurreU 
Perry,  Junior  Lade 
Peasynski,  Walter  Franklin 
Peters,  Oerhart  Judson 
Peters,  John  Wesley 
Peters,  Leonard  Iilahealanl 
Peterson.  James  Holgar 
Petrlck,  Robert  George 
Pettlt,  Jlmmle  Laveme 
Petty.  Albert  Leonard.  Jr. 
Petsold,  Clarence  Henry 
Phillips,  James  Edgebert,  Jr. 
Pickens,  Thomas  Oroyer 
Plor.  Thomas  Royse 
PtSEko,  Martin  Nicholas 
Plttman,  Norwood  Thomas 
Plants.  Vernon  Alfred 
Fletcher,  Thomas  Ray 
Plourde.  Ronald  S. 
Pohl,  Matthew  John 
Ponclroll,  Donald  Lawrence 
Poppe,  Larry  Dean 
Porter,  David  Percy 
Porter,  Thomas  Eugene 
Poetel.  Keith  El  win 
Potts,  Louis  Eldren 
Pretl,  Wilfred  Joseph 
Price.  John  Edward 
Prldgen.  Joel  Bernard 
Prlolo,  Gary  PhUlp 
Prltchard.  Jlmmle  Don 
Proctor.  Robert  Eugene 
Propst.  Edward  Russell 
Qulnlano.  Hllarlo  Llorents 
Rabold.  Frank  Lloyd 
Ragghlantl.  Charles  Frank 
Rahmann,  Calvin  John 
Rakfeldt.  Harry  Ottomar 
Ramirez.  Rodolfo  Sahagun 
Rand.  Verl  Allen 
Ranguette,  John  Anthony 
Rasmussen,  Anker  Martin 
Ratcllff,  Thomas  Preston 
Ratllff.  Thomas  Unwood 
Ray,  Harold  Lonso 
Reed,  Frank  Guy 
Reed.  Robert  Vem 
Reel.  George  WlUlam 
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Regan.  Carl  Eddie 
Reindehl,  Phillip  Wells 
Rhudy,  Carl  S. 
Rice,  Charles  Oliver 
Rice.  Glenn.  Jr. 
Rich,  Jerome  Elliott 
Richardson,  James  M. 
Richardson.  Donald  Charles 
Rlchter.  Ronald  WUUam 
Riddle,  Richard  Arnold 
Rlddlebarger,  Devereaux  P. 
Ridge,  James  Alfred 
Rlegger,  Robert  Ronald 
Rletz.  Warren  Eugene 
Rife.  Neal  Dwayne 
Rlgg,  Donald  Arthur 
Rlggs.  George  Charles 
Riley,  Thomas  Ellsworth 
Rlnehart,  Walter  Ronald 
Rlnehart.  Eugene  Victor,  Jr. 
Rltz.  Richard  Charles 
Rltaiel.  Charles  James 
Roberts.  John  Roes.  Jr. 
Roberts,  Laymor  B.  Jr. 
Robertson,  Bernard  Lee,  HI 
Robey,  Olen  WUbur 
Robinson.  Earl  Almack 
Robinson,  Prank  Jeffrey 
Robinson,  Richard  Stanton 
Rochford.  Robert  Edward 
Rockwood,  Donald  James,  Jr. 
Roddan,  Ronald  John 
Rodgers,  Carl  Todd 
Rogers,  Thomas  Budene 
Rohrscheib,  James  Vincent 
Romano,  James  Michael 
Romo,  Carl  James 
Roes,  Albert  James  Jr. 
'  Ross,  Johnny  Edward 
Roesignol,  Donald  J. 
Roywadowskl,  Francis  John 
Runyon.  Donald  Ralph 
Ruspoll,  Prank  Joseph 
Russell.  Prazler 
Russell,  Perry  Bedford 
Ruth,  Herbert  Merton 
Rutland,  Roger  Wayne 
Ryan,  Royal  Gene 
Ryder,  Gene  Burnett 
Ryder,  Leon  Elmer 
Sala,  Salvatore  Louis 
Salinas,  Amando  Santos 
Salt,  Joseph  Timothy 
Salvatl,  Donald  Joseph 
Sanger  Duane  Michael 
Santonll,  Rosendo  Torres 
Satterthwalte,  Cecil  Thane 
Satterwhlte.  Dudley  Marshall 
Sawyer,  Carl  William 
Scarcelll,  James  Pletro 
Schadroderlck,  Francis 
Schaefer.  Andrew  Charles 
Schaffer,  Lawrence  Carl.  Jr. 
Schelne,  Murray 
Schelln.  Theodore  Carl 
Schler,  Robert  Martin 
Schlehr.  Paul  Rajrmond 
Schmld,  Walter  Adolf 
Schmidt,  Curtis  John 
Schraud.  Henry  Frank 
Schroeder.  WUliam 
Schuhl,  Robert  Wegand 
Schultz.  Carl  John 
Schwartz.  Ronald  Eugene 
Scott,  Joseph  Murdock 
Sears.  James  Arthur 
Seedorf.  Ronald  Frederick 
Seegar.  Marion  Lloyd 
Shaffer.  Clarence  William 
Shaffer.  John  Oscar 
Shaw.  Richard  Dale 
Shaw.  Richard  Alan 
Shears.  Howard  Franklin,  Jr. 
SherrlU.  James  Durwood 
Sherry.  Ronald  Eugene 
Shevllng.  Robert  Louis 
Shierllng.  Johnnie  Wayne 
Shinabery.  Willard  Edwin 
Shoop.  Ronald  Arthur 
Short.  Leonard  WUliam 
Shorten,  Russell  Kenneth 


Shreve,  Julius  George 
Slemers,  Uwe 
SUverberg,  Eric  Gustav 
Simcox,  Carl  E. 
Slver,  Donald  Frank 

Slverly,  John  Edward 

Skaw,  Larry  Roger 

Skelley,  Willard  Richard,  Jr. 

Skipper,  John  WlUlam 

Sloope,  Charles  Bdgmr 

Slover,  David  Franklin 

Sluder.  George  Theodore 

Small.  Frederick  Eugene 

Smith,  Darrel  Ogle 

Smith,  David  Weaver 

Smith,  Donald  Gene 

Smith,  Herbert  Merrill 

Smith,  Howard  Patrick 

Smith,  James  L. 

Smith,  Larry  Eugene 

Smith,  Lee  Ervin 

Smith,  Lester  Clark 

Smith,  Maurice  Wesley 

Smith,  Robert  Clyde 

Smith,  Robert  John 

Smith,  Ronnie  Lee 

Smith,  William  Dennis 

Snow,  Homer  Eugene 

Snyder.  Larry  Dean 

Snyder,  Ralph  Oscar 

Soderlund,  John  Henry 

Solak,  Lawrence  Edward 

Sol  berg,  James  McKlnley 

Soriano.  Fernando  C.  Jr. 

Sosnovske,  David  Edward 

Souders,  Ralvln  Allen 

Soulia,  Oscar  George 

Sowers,  Bobby  Gene 

Sparks,  Howard  Frank 

Spatt,  Frank  Ronald 

Spear.  Earl  Jay 

Spears,  Buddy  Wayne 

Spears,  Tommle  Edward 

Speh,  Warren  Glenn 

Spelr,  WlUiam  Franklin 

SplneUl,  Anthony  Joseph 

Springer,  Thomas  Lu 

Squire,  Orln  Leroy 

Sronce,  Frank  Thomas 

Stanek,  David  Monroe 

Stanford,  Johnny  Grey 

Stanko,  George  Edward 

Stanko,  John  Alex 

Stanley,  Jerry  Stewart 

StanseU,  Walter  Terry 

Stapp,  Alton  Eugene 

Stapp.  Clyde  Kelllaon 

Stauffer,  Robert  George 

Stendel,  James  Clinton 

Stephens,  Hugh  Lawson 

Stepherson,  Gerald  D. 

Stepp,  Robert  Lee 

Stevens,  Richard  Omer,  11 
Stevens,  WUliam  David 
Stewart,  Bobby  Leon 
Stewart,  Lowell  Thomas 
StUHer,  James  WUliam 
Stockman.  James  Beasley 
Stockton.  Robert  Lelghton 
Stogner.  Lawrence  Edward 
Stone,  Ernest  Ralph,  Jr. 
Stoneklng.  Thomas  Clinton 
Story.  Richard  Harry 
Stowe,  Abraham  Ronald 
Stowe.  Dorothy  Jean 
Strange,  Gary  Eugene 
Strong,  Franklin  Eugene 
Stuart,  John  Edward 
Stuck.  James  Roland 
Stuke.  John  Herbert 
Sutter,  WUliam  Winston 
Sutton.  Prank  Clare 
Swanson,  Raymond  Peter 
Sweet.  Ralph  WUliam 
Swope.  Ronny  Lee 
Sykes,  James 
Taczala,  Edmund  Joseph 
Tanner.  Marshall,  EUlotte,  Jr. 
Tanner.  WUliam  Earl 
Tapp.  Clovis  Henry 
Tarantlno.  John  Floyd 
Tarr.  Robert  Michael 
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Tarter.  ArUua  Gllmore 
Taylor,  DoaaUl  Walter 
Taylor,  Henry  Harrison 
Taylor,  James  Benjamin 
Taylor,  Stanley  Carl 
Terry,  Robert  Joseph 
Tevls,  Jotm 
Tharp,  Amett  BoUand 
Thatcher,  Marvin  George,  Jr. 
Thiel,  John  WUUam 
Thomas,  Donald  Ralphael 
Thomas,  Gordon  Joel 
Thomas,  Lee  Harworth 
Thompson,  Merrill  Keith 
Thompson,  James  Edward 
Thompson,  Stello  Guy 
Thompson,  Byron  Haywood 
Thompson.  Robert  Edward 
Thompson.  Robert  MlUer 
Thompson.  Prank  Lawrence 
Tliompson,  Jerry  David 
Thomson,  Bruce  Lindsay 
Thornburg.  Predrle  Bart 
Thornhill.  Billy  Harold 
Tlramons.  Bobby  Joe 
Tims.  Charles  Edward 
Tlutjie.  Jerry 
T3dd.  Samuel  Spencer 
Toomey,  Thomas  Patrick 
Tosatto.  Francis  L. 
Toth,  Ernest  Andrew 
Townsend.  Paul,  Jr. 
Trammell,  WlUisun  James 
Treadway,  Alton  Glen 
Troino,  Rocco  John 
Tucker,  Charles  Wayne 
Turley,  Brian  Dale 
Turner.  Dnnald  Paul 
Turner.  George  Edgar,  Jr. 
T\irner.  James  Sunday,  Jr. 
Turner.  James  Phillip 
Turpin,  Billy  Howard 
Turpln,  Thomas  Richard 
Tuttle,  Donald  Eugene 
Twombly,  Bennett  Clayton 
Underwood,  Melvtn  Eugene 
TJptegrove.  Edwin  Wayne 
Vaccard,  John  WlUlam 
Valeu,  Bennle  Joe 
Vancleave.  Jerry  Maddux 
Vanhee.  Richard  Charles 
Vanicek.  Errol  Dean 
Vanness,  Henry  Arthur 
Vasseur,  Roy  Delano 
Vaughn,  David  WUliam 
Veatch.  Robert  Loyd 
Ventgen.  Robert  John 
Verbic,  Alan  Robert 
Vertreas,  Ronald  Grey 
Vettese.  Anthony 
Villanueva,  Anastaclo  Lazaro 
VUlemaire,  Albert  Joseph 
VoUmar,  William  Earl 
Wade.  PhUlip  Morris 
V/alcott.  Clarence.  Jr. 
Walden.  BUly  Frank 
Walker,  Arthur  Thomas 
Walker.  John  Anthony.  Jr. 
Wall.  Liberty  Boy 
WaUace.  George  WUliam 
Walsh.  WiUiam  Francis 
Walter,  Fredrick  Sebastian 
Walters,  Chester  Huel 
Walters.  John  WUliam 
Ward.  Bobby  Jerrel 
Warner,  Eugene  Knox 
Warren,  Harry  Edward 
Warren,  Robert  Lee 
Warson,  Duane  Eugene 
Watson,  Chester  Arthur,  Jr. 
Watson.  Dotw,ld  Reed,  Jr. 
Watson.  John  Lawrence 
Watts,  Winiam  Henry 
Weathers,  BUly  Todd 
Weaver,  Robert  Htigh 
Weaver,  Sterrle  L. 
Webb,  ElTln  BemeU 
Webb,  Ernie  Maurice 
Weber,  John  George 
Weeks,  BUI  Frank 
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Weesner.  Jack  WUliam 

Wegrzyn.  Raymond 

Welch,  EUsbert  Walton 

Wells,  Harold  Adolph 

Wentsr.  Gary  Eart 

Wertz,  Bruce  Neal 

Wesley.  Philip  Clyde  Martin 

West,  Prank.  Jr. 

Wharton.  Blllle  Eugene 

Wheatley.  Claude  Isaac 

Whisenhuut,  Michael  David 

Whltaker,  Lawrence  Wlnana 

Whitchurch,  Charles  Leroy 

White.  BlUy  Ray 

White,  John  Philip 

Whited,  Fred  Lewis 

Whiteley.  WUliam  Burton 

WTiitlow.  Bobby  Ray 

Wiedenbeck,  Elmer  WUfred 

WUes,  Dwight  Eldon 

wnke,  James  Gerald 

Willecke,  Waldo  Lyle 

WlUlams,  Donald  Paul 

Williams.  Frank  Larry 

WlUlams.  Thomas  Teaman 

Wilson.  Charles  Lee 

Wilson.  Earl  Glen 

Wimberley.  Clay  Allen 

WlobIow,  Hal  Worth 

Wise,  John  Thomas 

Wlskl.  Richard  Frank 

Witt.  Lloyd  Gortion 

Wolfe.  Myron  Dean 

Wolklng.  Fred  Louis 

Wood.  Donald  Prank 

Wood,  Richard  EUot 

Wood,  Ronal  Dewey 

Woodman,  William  Jack 

Woodruff.  James  Earl 

Wooten.  Donald  Clifton 

Worley.  James  Lloyd 

Worley,  Melvln  Eugene 

Wreath,  Clarence  Prank 

Wright,  Larry  WUllam 

Wyatt.  WlUlam  Doiiglas 

Yanlk,  Ronald  Valerian 

Yarbrou^.  Thomas  Albert 

Yavorosky,  Vincent  Michael 

Tester.  Edward  Thomas 

YeattB.  Harold 

Yoneda,  Mlnoru  Mickey 

Yc«-k.  Robert  Ronald 

Young.  Donald  Edgar 

Zabetakls,  Nick 

Zeltler.  George  Dean 

Zer.gen.  Ralph  Harold.  Jr. 
Z\^".  David  Sterling 

Zobb.  Louis  John 

Zuber.  Sammy  Dale 

The  following-named  women  officers  of 
the  U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to 
the  grade  of  lieutenant  in  the  line  subject 
to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 


Tate.  Lvnn  D.  Wetehaar,  Pamela  J. 

Tesoriero,  Rita  Whitehead,  Martha  L. 

Tolinl.  Dorothy  A.  Wood,  Nancy  E. 

Weber.  Sandra  L.  Zlegler,  Catherine 

The  foUowlngjuamed  officers  of  the  United 
States  Navy  forpennanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  junior  grade)  In  the 
line  and  staff  corps,  as  Indicated,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINK 


Akerman.  Margo  L. 
Beam.  Kathleen  S. 
Boynton.  J<^nnie  M 
Bradley,  BUUe  J. 
Bruton.  Kathryn  J 
Carranza.  Linda  J. 
Cortner.  Cara  A. 
Dalley,  Eleanor  C. 
Dersch,  Lynnette  R. 
Dowd.  Peggy  R. 
Downing.  Gayle  M. 
Dugan.  Kathleen  M. 
Dunn.  Sharon  L. 
Dustln,  Deborah  L. 
FTsher.  Mary  M. 
Hawkes,  Nancy  J. 
Heaxt.  Sandra  E. 
Henley.  Sally  S. 
Holmes.  Sandra  L. 
Hughes,  Mlchele  M. 
Jaroaz,  Elizabeth  A 
Johnson,  Martha  3. 
Karr.  Elizabeth  M 
Kennedy.  Sandra  K. 
Kohlmeyer,  Jean  L. 
Krueger,  Patricia  G. 


Marzola,  Antoniette 
May,  Nola  J. 
McAnallen,  Shirley  J. 
McCuIloch,  Bonnie  M. 
Metcalf.  Wendy  J. 
Mitchell,  Sharon  I. 
Moczygemba,  Elaine  D. 
Mohr.  April  D. 
Moore,  MarUyn  J. 
Mortarty,  Ann  J. 
Morton.  Janice  C. 
Moyher,  Linda  L. 
NewUl,  Patricia  E. 
O'MaUey.  Margaret  M. 
OEkam.  I  largsuretha  I. 
Perry.  Earlyn  F. 
Ratz,  Trodl 
Reynolds,  Sharon  A. 
Ricarte,  Helotse  B. 
Roberts,  Elaine  N. 
M.Rodes.  Joann 
Rudd,  Pamela  S. 
Sanders,  Jo  A. 
Sherfey.  Faith  L. 
Skaltaky,  Mary  V. 
Stagg .  Frances  L. 


Lacaon,  David  R. 
Latumo.  Raymond  J.. 

in 

Lear.  Bkdhard  B. 
Leeder.  Praderle  O. 
Ludlngton,  Btepbeo  P 
M^Ma^fcTi  Patrick  B 
Moneymaker,  Patrick 

D. 
Moss.  Dennis  H. 
Musselman.  Stephen  O 
O'ConneU.  Brian  J 
CrConneU.  John  T..  Jr 
Osterhoudt.  Robert  R 
Pattasan.  Walter  R  .  Jr 
Plotrowald.  James  M 
Rlaal.  Robert  A. 
Robert,  Eugene  R. 
Rondolone.  Nicholas 
Schuster.  Mark  O. 
.  Scott.  John  K. 
Shea,  Bobert  W. 
Smith,  Harold  M. 
Wait*.  Robert  C. 
Staehell,  Bruce  W. 
Smith.  Richard  A. 
Stromqulst.  David  W 
Thonsen,  L.eon  F. 
Toml^,  David  B. 
Turner.  Desinla  J. 
Widhalm,  Kenneth  C. 
Wilson.  John  R..  Jr. 
Wltkowskl. 

Christopher  J. 

T  coars 

Lamb,  James  H. 
Lengkeek,  Dale  R 
Long,  David  L. 
Wbeataa.  Keimetb  W 


Aubrey,  Richard  D. 
Austin.  Jobn  D..  Jr. 
BaUey,  Bernis  H. 
Bamea.  Thomas  D. 
Baumann.  Scott  K. 
Bibbins,  Ttiomaa  A. 
Brians,  WaUace  S. 
Buck,  Stuart  F. 
Brines.  Stephen  J. 
Caceres,  Raul  A  .  Jr 
Cadden,  Prank  M. 
Canneica,  George  J. 
Cannts,  Robert  M. 
Carlsen.  Kenneth  H 
Creech.  James  R. 
Damenm,  Ott  H. 
Davis.  Scott  H. 
Donaldson,  Paul  J 
Doub.  Mark 
Eason.  Richard  A. 
P^lerabend.  Richard  C 
Gant,  Steven  J. 
Gray,  Richard  E. 
Han^aon,  Wesley  L.,  Jr. 
Harris,  John  A. 
Hastings.  James  J. 
Henson.  Loveil  K. 
Hildebrandt.  Thomas 

G..  Jr. 
IKdlister.  Stephen  J. 
Hughes,  Mlchele 
Jones.  Fred  C. 
JuUan,  Robert  W. 
Kortja,  Michael  J, 
Lane.  Roy  J..  Jr. 

St' PPL 

Archer,  Rav-mond  A., 

m 

Bobullnski.  Robert  A. 
Fowler,  George  O..  m 
Glbbs.  Davtd  M. 

CrrXL  KTfGINKEa  cxjapB 
Fehlig.  Charles  J.  Parker.  Robert  V 

Hart.  Stephen  L. 
Buddleston.  Geoffrey 
E. 

NUBSS  COBPS 

Lyons.  Doris  A. 

Trump.  Patricia  A. 

Tynan.  James  F  ,  Jr. 

Lt.  (J-gi  Llsalee  A.  Wells.  U.S.  Na\-y-  fcr 
transfer  to  and  ^polntment  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps  tn  the  permanent 
grade  of  ensign  and  the  temporary  grade  of 
lieutenant    (junior  grade). 

Robert  G.  Caltebe  (Naval  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  candidaU)  to  be  a  permanent, 
ensign  In  the  nn«  of  the  Navy,  subject  to 
qualification  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

Tlie  following-named  lieutenant  com- 
manders of  the  Une  and  staff  corps  of  the 
Navy  for  temporary  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  comntander  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code.  Section  5787,  while  serving  In, 
or  ordered  to.  btUeU  for  which  the  grade 
of  coounaader  Is  anttaortaed  and  for  unre- 
stricted appointment  to  Um  gndi  of  eom- 
mander  when  eligible  piarstiant  to  law  and 
regulation  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law : 

LIMB 

Youngtjerg.  Guy  M. 

5t7m.Tca»rri 

Bishop.  WUllam  C. 
Jarrett,  WUllam  A. 
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JH  THX  Mamwi  Co«ps 


The  foUowlng -named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  temporary  mppolntment  to  the 
grade  of  colonel: 

Vincent  A.  Albera.  Jr.    David  A.  Clark 
Terence  M.  Allen  John  W.  Clayborne 

James  O.  AlUaon  Charles  W.  Collier 

Warren  L.  AmmentorpJamea  K.  Coody 
Earl  W.  Bailey  Gorton  C.  Cook 

Nicholas  K.  Bodnar      Richard  L.  Crltz 


James  R.  Bowser,  Jr. 
Oeorge  L.  Bruser 
William  E.  Buckon 
Richard  R.  Burrltt 
Guy  R.  Campo 
OeorKe  B.  CrUt 
Robert  I^  Christian. 
Jr. 


Jamea  L.  Day 
John  J.  Donahue 
PhUlp  J.  Dooley 
Alfred  N.  Drago 
Ronald  P.  Eckmann 
Donald  J.  Pulham 
Samuel  J.  Pulton 
Donald  L.  Oaut 


Dwayne    Gray 
Edward  P  Grayson,  Jr 
Macdonald    Greer 
Thomas  L  Ortffln.  Jr 
Robert  G    Haggard 
Herbert  M  Hart 
Richard  E  Hawes.  Jr 
Howard  R.  Henn 
Donald  H.  Hlldebrand 
Charles  W    Hoffner 
John  8.  HolUngshead 
Robert  C.  Hughes  V 
Maurice  H.  Ivlns.  Jr 
Paul  G   Jan.ssen 
Malcolm  S.  JoUey,  Jr 
John  J.  Keefe 
Robert  J.  Keller 
Frank  R   Koethe 
Leo  J.  Leblanc.  Jr. 


George  O   Long 
Theodore  J.  Lutz.  Jr. 
Robert  J    Lyons 
Joseph  A.  Maclnnls 
Robert  E  McCamey  II 
Roland  D   McKee 
Walter  J    McManus 
John  J.  Metzko 
Robert  J    Mllle 
Edison  W    Miller 
Richard  O.  Moore 
Thomas  R.  Morgan 
Rhys  J  Phillips.  Jr. 
Ronald  M   Proudfoot, 
Thomas  M   Reedy 
George  H   Ripley 
J.  W  P  Robertson 
John  F  Roche  III 
Dale  W  San  ford 


Lawrence  R.  Seamon 
Robert  M  Searles 
Roy  A.  Seaver 
Rufus  A.  Seymour 
James  L.  Shanahan 
William  P.  Sheehan 
E\igene  E.  Shoults 
John  D   Shoup 
Robert  E.  Swltzer 


Stanley  G  Tribe  Jr. 
Archie  Vanwlnkle 
Billy  P.  Visage 
Carroll  R.  Vorgang 
Anthony  G.  Walte 
PhUUp  C.  Walker 
Vonda  Weaver 
Joseph  K.  Welland 
wmiam  Welse 
Rondell  K.  Wood 


Wylle  W  Taylor,  Jr. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Marine 
Corps  Reserve  for  temporary  appointment  lo 
the  grade  of  colonel : 
James  P.  Burke,  Jr.        Karl  N.  Mueller 
Joseph  R.  Dobbratz,  Jr.Leo  J.  Naquln,  Jr. 
Ernest  L.  Ittner,  Jr.        Elmer  P.  PattUlo 
Edward  J.  LamontagneWllllam  A.  Tate 
Frank  G   McLenon 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— ^'erf/iesrfoi^,  September  6,  1972 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Edward  G.  Latch, 
DD..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Seek  good  and  not  evil,  that  you  may 
live:  And  so  the  Lord  ivill  be  with  you.— 
Amos  5:  14. 

Eternal  Spirit,  in  whom  is  our 
strength,  with  whom  is  our  peace  and 
from  whom  comes  our  hope  for  life  in 
this  moment  of  prayer  we  wait  upon 
Thee  for  Thy  forgiving  grace  and  Thy 
empowering  spirit. 

We  share  in  the  sorrow  of  all  people 
at  the  deeds  of  violence  which  have 
taken  the  lives  of  fine  men.  Teach  us 
all  Our  Father,  that  hatred  does  not 
work  and  that  only  good  will  can  heal 
the  hearts  of  nations. 

Strengthen  the  families  of  those  slain 
with  Thy  sustaining  presence  and  lift 
the  burden  of  violence  from  the  hearts 

of  men. 

In  these  baffling  and  bewildering  days 
grant  unto  us  the  willingness  to  walk  in 
the  ways  of  wisdom  and  the  will  to  work 
for  a  world  in  which  men  are  free,  where 
justice  rules  the  minds  of  men,  and 
where  peace  reigns  In  the  hearts  of  na- 
tions. Make  us  and  our  country  great 
and  good  In  spirit  that  we  may  be  chan- 
nels through  which  Thy  purposes  come 
to  new  life  in  our  day.  Amen. 


H  R  9222.  An  act  to  correct  deficiencies  in 
the  lAW  relating  to  the  crimes  of  couuter- 
felilng  and  forgery. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  tlie  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  'H.R.  2) 
entitled  'An  act  to  esUblish  a  Uniformed 
Services  University  of  the  Health  Sci- 
ences and  to  provide  scholarships  to 
.selected  persons  for  education  in  inedi- 
ciiie,  dentistry,  and  other  health  profes- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  follow- 
ing titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested: 

S.  16.  An  act  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  Slates  Code  to  provide  civil  remedies 
to  victims  of  racketeering  activity  and  theft, 
and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2087.  An  act  to  amend  the  Omnibus 
Crime  Control  and  Safe  Streets  Act  of  1968 
to  provide  a  Federal  minimum  death  and 
dismemberment  benefit  to  public  safety 
officers  or  their  survtvmg  dependents. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the  House 
his  approval  thereof. 

Without  objection,  the  Journal  stands 
approved. 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS     OUT     OF     RESPECT     FOR 
MURDERED  ISRAELI   ATHLETES 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  of 
course  in  despair  over  the  events  yester- 
day at  Munich.  I  ask  that  the  House 
stand  in  recess  for  30  minutes  out  of  re- 
spect for  the  11  Israeli  athletes  who  were 
killed  so  barbarically  yesterday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Accordingly  'at  12  o'clock  and  1 
minute  p.m.).  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  12:30  o'clock  p.m. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ar- 
rlngton,  one  of  Its  clerks,  armounced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing tiUe: 

HR.  9323.  An  act  to  amend  the  Narcotic 
Addict  RehabUiUUon  Act  of  1966,  and  for 
other  purpoeee. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 


AFTER  RECESS 


The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at 
12  o'clock  and  30  minutes  p.m. 


EXPRESSION      OF      SYMPATHY      TO 
PEOPLE  OF  ISRAEL  AND  FAMILIES 
OF   THOSE    WHOSE    LIVES    WERE 
LOST  AT  MUNICH 
Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution  <H.  Res.  1106>  and  ask  unan- 
imous consent   for   its  immediate   con- 
sideration. 


The    Clerk    read    the    resolution    as 

follows : 

H.  Res.   1106 

Whereas  with  profound  sorrow  and  deep 
alarm  the  House  Is  Informed  of  the  events 
surrounding  the  killing  of  eleven  members 
of  the  Israeli  Olympic  team  participating  in 
llie  Twentieth  Olympiad  at  Munich,  and 

Whereas  such  actions  are  to  be  condemned 
as  inimical  to  the  Interests  and  aspirations 
of  the  civilized  world,  be  it  hereby 

Resohed.  That  the  United  States  joins  with 
the  world  In  mourning  the  loss  of  Israels 
athletes  and  extends  Its  deepest  sympathy 
to  the  people  of  Israel  and  to  the  families 
of  those  so  tragically  lost,  and  be  It, 

Further  resolved,  That  all  means  be  sought 
by  which  the  civilized  world  may  cut  off  from 
contact  with  civilized  mankind  any  peoples  or 
any  nation  giving  sanctuary,  support,  sympa- 
thy aid,  or  comfort  to  acts  of  murder  and 
barbarism  such  as  those  just  witnessed  at 
Munich  and  that  the  Clerk  of  the  House  be 
directed  to  communicate  these  sentiments 
and  expressions  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
appropriate  transmittal. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Cellkr)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  supple- 
menting the  resolution  which  has  been 
read  by  the  Clerk,  I  wish  to  indicate  that 
I  personally  believe  that  the  Olympic 
games  at  Munich  should  now  be  ter- 
minated. 

There  is  world  protest  against  the  bru- 
tal holocaust  of  these  Arab  miuderers 
against  the  Israel  athletes.  The  spirit  of 
the  Olympic  ga:nes  has  been  crushed. 
The  continuation  of  the  Olympic  games 
would  be  a  vivid  condemnation  of  these 
horrendous  acts. 

The  entire  civilized  world  is  aroused  at 
these  murders — apparently  covertly  or 
overtly  applauded  by  some  Art-b  na- 
tions. These  beastly  attacks  can  only  be 
compared  to  the  destruction  of,  say.  the 
Sistine  Chapel  or  the  mutilation  of  the 
sacred  scrolls  of  the  temple  or  the  mur- 
der of  innocent  defenseless  bystanders. 

The  Olympic  gemies  stand  for  fair  play 
and  strenuous  but  just  competition  and 
harmony  among  nations.  But  these  un- 
speakable crimes  are  the  very  antithesis 
of  those  laudable  aims. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 
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Mr  YATB3.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  world  witnessed  at  Munich  an  act  of 
barbarism  and  brtitality  In  the  killing  of 
unarmed  members  of  the  Israel  Olympic 
team— an  act  which  has  few  parallels  In 
the  annals  of  international  crime. 

It  is  the  lafcst  in  a  series  of  murders 
vvliich  has  ma'de  the  whole  globe  a  battie- 
f5eM  and  every  dTillan  a  possible  Tictlm. 
Murder  Is  loose  In  the  world— murder 
that  may  strike  at  any  place— any  Ume. 
Who  would  have  dreamed  that  the 
friendly  relationships  of  the  Olympic 
games  would  be  shattered  by  the  death- 
dealing  chatter  of  machlneguns? 

It  is  me  thing  to  act  and  to  resolve,  as 
we  do  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  this  resolu- 
tion which  Is  good— but  that  is  not 
enough.  The  hijackings  continue— klD- 
ings  go  on — and  criminals  are  given 
haven  by  nations  who  should  punish 
them  rather  than  protect  them. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  urge  the  President  to 
teke  steps  to  mobilize  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  halt  this  murder  madness. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  conmiend 
the  dlstlnguldied  dean  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Celler) 
for  introducing  this  very  timely  resolu- 
tion. I  am  one  of  the  sponsors.  I  ex- 
pressed sentiments  very  similar  to  those 
set  forth  In  the  resolution  yesterday  in  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

I  can  only  add  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  of  course  is 
eminently  correct  in  saying  that  the 
time  has  come  to  Implement  the  inter- 
national organizations  so  that  piracy  of 
this  kind  and  banditry  and  outlawry, 
whether  It  be  committed  in  the  air  as  Is 
now  the  subject  of  an  International  con- 
ference or  whether  It  be  committed 
against  the  Innocent  participants  in  a 
great  athletic  event  dedicated  to  world 
amity,  will  be  recognized  as  a  challenge 
to  these  organizations  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can Government. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  his  very  timely  suggestion. 

I  join,  too,  Mr.  Speaker,  In  expressions 
of  profound  sympathy  and  regret  that 
this  great  international  event  which 
has  come  to  be  known  in  modem  history 
as  wen  as  in  ancient  times  as  a  symbol 
of  peace,  should  be  so  desecrate^. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Podell)  . 

Mr.  GERAIX)  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield 
for  an  observation  or  comment? 

Mr.  PODELL.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  only  way  despicable  acts  of  murder 
and  terrorism  like  that  which  occiurcd 
in  Munich  will  be  stwped  is  If  doors  all 
over  the  world  are  shut  to  such  assassins. 
While  deeply  mourning  tiie  deaths  of 
the  Israeli  Olympic  team  members  so 
senselessly  slain  by  Arab  terrorists  in 
Germany.  I  agree  completely  with  the  ac- 
tion caned  for  by  Senate  Resolution  358— 
that  the  civilized  world  ostracize  any 
peoples  or  nation  giving  sanctuary  or 
refuge  to  international  outlaws  of  the 
Black  September  stripe. 


In  commttttag  their  outrages  and  de- 
nverlng  their  Tdtlmatums,  Arabs  terror- 
ists ulttawUSy  seek  escape.  They  attempt 
to  find  their  way  to  a  place  of  refuge. 

In  Oie  case  of  the  Munich  affair,  the 
announced  destination  was  Cahw.  It  Is 
my  Inlormation  that  West  German  ofB- 
clals  contacted  the  Egyptian  Government 
but  received  no  satisfaction  from  them 
during  the  time  that  negotiations  with 
the  terrorists  stlU  were  In  progress.  This, 
to  me,  is  shocking. 

There  should  be  no  hiding  place  for 
assassins  like  the  Arab  terrorists.  There 
should  be  no  place  to  which  they  can  fJee 
after  executing  their  hideous  plots.  I 
know  of  no  other  way  in  which  such 
assassins  can  be  stopped. 

Mr.  ^jeaker.  I  urge  strong  support  for 
House  Res<rfution  11 06. 

Mr.  PODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In  support  of  the 
resolution  and  in  despair  over  the  events 
in  Munich  yesterday.  Yesterday  the  world 
paid  a  heavy  price  for  its  continued  re- 
fusal to  uproot  and  destroy  terrorist  vio- 
lence. Yesterday  a  smaU  group  <rf  Pales- 
tinian terrorist  butchers  showed  that  not 
only  can  they  hire  Japanese  gurunen  to 
slaughter  innocent  American  airliiw  pas- 
sengers; not  only  can  they  hijack  and 
blow  up  civilian  aircraft;  but  also  they 
can  sink  to  new  le\'els  of  barbarism— they 
can  destroy  the  world's  latest  and  most 
glorious  efforts  to  work,  play  together 
and  compete  together  in  a  healthy  at- 
mosphere ai.  peace  and  mutual  respect. 

Is  it  to  be  that  nowhere  in  this  world 
can  peoide  compete  in  peace  and  work 
and  play  together?  Has  suspidim  re- 
placed respect?  Have  sharp  words  re- 
placed friendly  competition? 

The  Olympic  games  are  continuing,  as 
they  should  continue,  but  they  should 
continue  in  a  new  spirit,  in  a  spirit  of 
mourning  for  the  11  lost  Uves  of  the 
Israeli  Olympians  and  for  the  lost  peace 
and  lost  friendship.  They  should  continue 
with  the  full  realization  that  the  games 
have  been  disrupted  by  acts  of  insane 
violence.  They  should  continue  with  the 
fuU  consciousness  that  everyone  is  re- 
sponsible for  what  happened  yesterday. 
They  should  continue  with  the  fuU  im- 
derstanding  by  spectators  and  partici- 
pants alike  and  the  wcrld  over  that  a 
price  was  paid  for  ignoring  past  ter- 
rorist actions. 

They  should  continue  if  only  to  aUow 
the  woild  not  to  divorce  Itself  from  yes- 
terdays  massacre  and  not  to  divorce  it- 
self from  the  Olympic  games  with  glib 
excuses  about  outside  agitators  and  a 
few  fanatic  lunatics. 

The  entire  world  bears  responsibility 
for  the  killings  yesterday.  How  did  these 
terrorists  get  Russian  Kalashnikov  auto- 
matic rifles?  Who  paid  for  them?  Who 
mied  the  orders?  Who  allowed  them  to 
train?  Where  did  tiiese  tOTorists  train? 
What  country  permitted  them  to  or- 
ganize? What  country  in  the  Middle 
East  permitted  them  and  gave  them  tlie 
incentive  to  continue  world  terrorist 
acts?  Who  distributed  yesterday's  state- 
ment in  Cairo  to  the  press  extoIMng  these 
feats  of  butchery?  Why  on  the  very  same 
day  did  the  Soviet  Union  in  Egypt  reject 
a  strong  United  States  and  Canadian 
antihijacking  and  an ti terrorist  proposal? 
Yesterday's  ma.?sacre  was  not  just  the 


Insane  act  of  one  small  groop.  It  was 
permitted  and  even  encouraged  by  a  cal- 
loused world,  determined  to  ignore  that 
whldh  does  not  hit  them  over  the  head 
or  poke  them  In  the  eyes. 

The  House  of  Representatives  here 
must  take  the  leadership  until  this  ter- 
rorism stops.  An  civilized  nations  shotdd 
make  a  common  cause  in  denying  these 
terrorists  and  assassins  the  aid  and  com- 
fort of  a  place  to  flee,  hide,  and  conceal 
themselves.  Civilized  man  must  deny 
them  the  sanctuary  required  to  plot  their 
outrages,  "nie  rabid  dog  and  the  killer 
shark  have  no  place  among  ordinary  peo- 
ple and  the  family  of  man  must  now  in 
unison  and  unanimously  agpree  In  com- 
pact on  this  common  cause  that  ter- 
rorists of  an  cloth  be  denied  a  haven 
and  brought  to  justice. 

I  a^  that  international  terrorism  te 
ended.  I  ask  that  we  salvage  the  2Cth 
Olympiad  with  just  such  an  agreement, 
signed  by  an  of  the  participating  na- 
tions ol  the  world,  that  no  nation  may 
harbor  such  criminals  or  encourage  such 
criminal  terrorism;  and  If  they  do,  then 
the  nations  of  the  world  should  enter 
into  an  agreement  to  boycott  these 
countries,  stop  trading  with  these  coun- 
tries, because  these  countries  do  not  have 
civilized  concern  for  the  people  of  the 
world. 

Mr.   WOLFF.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr   CrELLER.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  ox  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  with  heavy  heart. 
The  outrageous  crime  against  the  com- 
munity of  mankind  perpetrated  yester- 
day in  Munich  by  Arab  terrorists  will 
be  remembered  forever  for  the  consum- 
mate evil  It  represents. 

The  world  is  shaken  by  this  wanton 
act  of  violence  and  nothing  cua  ever  be 
quite  the  same  again.  It  clearly  demon- 
strates the  fanaUcal  nature  of  the  Black 
September  movement  and  the  madne.--s 
of  its  ftrilowers.  It  shows  again  tor  all 
tlie  world  to  see  just  how  utterly  irre- 
sponsible the  leaders  of  the  Arab  nations 
are.  Only  King  Hussein  <rf  Jordan  raise  1 
his  vtMce  against  those  who  brought  on 
this  crime.  The  rest  were  as  silent  as  th? 
sphinx.  Yesterday.  I  took  the  floor  lo 
ask  Arab  leaders  to  act. 

President  Sadat  of  Egypt  had  an  op- 
portunity to  come  to  the  assistance  of 
those  hrid  hostage,  but  he  did  not.  H? 
was  asked  to  do  so  by  Chancellor  Brandc 
of  West  Germany,  but  he  obviously 
could  not  be  bothered  by  something  so 
unimportant  as  the  Uvea  of  11  Jew*.  He 
must  stand  condemned  before  the  world 
for  his  arrogant  and  blatant  refusal  to 
act.  Too,  Syria's  response,  hailing  the 
terrorists'  mnrders  reaches  a  new  low  in 
savagery.  Terror  like  ttils  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  role  our  society. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have 
not  seen  the  «>d  of  this  yei— wxise- 
quences  ar*  yet  to  come  to  the  Arab 
world.  We  must  hope  that  It  too  does 
not  f  aU  on  the  irmocent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  passage  of  this 
resolution. 
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Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlwnan  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  WOLFF.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  resolution  (H.  Res. 
1106  >  to  express  my  strong  despair  and 
repugnance  to  the  violent  events  wlaich 
occurred  in  the  Olympics  and  to  uige 
tlie  unanimous  passage  of  the  resolution. 
Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Cormecticut. 

Mrs.  GRASSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  in  support  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Munich  massacre. 
we  mourn  once  again  the  persecution  of 
the  Jews. 

The  Olympic  games,  designed  for  the 
demonstration  of  peace  and  good  will 
among  nations,  became  the  setting  for 
the  wauiton  and  brutal  slaughter  of  young 
Israeli  athletes  by  Palestinian  assassins. 
The  world  was  witness  to  the  long 
night  of  terror  and  the  bloody  drama 
that  left  in  its  wake  the  lifeless  bodies  of 
men  of  good  will  who,  in  good  faith,  had 
journeyed  from  a  proud  homeland  to 
join  their  peers  in  the  traditional  Olym- 
pic games.  Many  questions  about  the 
adequacy  of  security  and  the  tactics  for 
rescue  remain  unanswered. 

As  the  Jewish  world  begins  observance 
of  a  new  year,  a  bitter  truth  is  once 
again  brought  home.  The  terror  of  the 
night,  as  much  as  the  arrows  of  the  day, 
represent  an  ever  present  threat  to  the 
preservation  of  the  Jewish  homeland. 

In  this  sad  time,  the  tears  of  the  world 
are  Joined  in  the  grief  of  family  and 
friends  of  these  tragic  victims. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  i  Mr.  Edmondson  ) . 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
House  for  yielding  to  me  on  this  resolu- 
tion, and  I  strongly  support  its  passage. 

I  should  like  to  be  associated  with  the 
remarks  made  by  the  able  gentleman 
from  New  York  iMr.  Celler).  the  elo- 
quent remarks  of  our  colleague  <Mr.  Po- 
DELL ) ,  and  the  strong  statement  wliich 
was  issued  yesterday  by  our  distinguished 
Speaker  of  the  House. 

All  Americans,  I  am  sure,  are  appalled 
by  this  terrible  act  of  violence  which  has 
cast  such  a  terrible  shadow  over  a  great 
international  event.  All  Americans,  I  am 
sure,  will  join  me  in  the  hope  that  our 
Government  will  do  all  in  its  power  with- 
in the  United  Nations  to  secure  effective 
International  action  to  put  an  end  to  acts 
of  violence  and  terror  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  ( Mr.  Sixes  > . 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no 
way  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
or  the  American  people  can  adequately 
express  our  sympathy  and  concern  for 
the  events  at  the  Olympic  games.  I  have 
introduced  a  resolution  of  sympathy  for 


those  who  died,  for  their  families  and 
friends,  and  for  their  nation.  But  more 
is  needed  than  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy. We  should  do  more  than  say  we 
are  sorry  for  what  happened  in  Munich. 
America  and  tlae  world  must  move  to 
end  this  kind  of  terrorism  once  and  for 
all.  I  believe  we  can  bring  an  end  to 
acts  of  violence  such  as  the  tragic  event 
which  has  horrified  the  world,  and  bring 
an  end  to  incidents  such  as  skyjackings 
and  bombings. 

Tlie  way  to  end  these  acts,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  to  give  the  international  criminals 
no  place  to  hide,  no  country  to  run  to, 
no  haven  from  prosecution. 

This  is  not  too  much  to  ask.  It  has 
been  needed  far  too  long.  From  the  ashes 
of  the  Olympic  tragedy,  we  can  build  a 
true  monument  to  those  who  died — an 
International  agreement  among  all  re- 
sponsible nations  that  those  who  engage 
in  tactics  of  desperation  such  as  this 
will  not  be  welcome  on  the  shores  of  any 
nation.  Only  when  terrorists  of  any  na- 
tion, whetlier  they  be  Arab  or  American, 
learn  that  they  have  no  place  to  hide  or 
to  scheme  will  there  be  an  end  to  acts  of 
insane  violence. 

People  committed  these  murders,  not 
nations.  The  Arab  countries  are  no  more 
to  blame  for  the  deaths  of  the  Israeli 
athletes  tlian  Americans  are  to  blame 
when  terrorists  from  our  shores  hijack 
an  airliner  and  flee  to  a  more  friendly 
shore. 

Let  us  place  barriers  aroimd  the  boun- 
daries of  every  nation  at  the  earUest  pos- 
sible moment.  Let  us  begin  at  once, 
through  international  agreement  or 
through  the  United  Nations,  to  reach  firm 
agreement  with  all  other  nations  and  let 
it  be  known  that  international  criminals 
will  k>e  hunted  down  and  punished. 

Only  in  this  way  can  world  nations 
fully  express  their  concern  and  assure  the 
peoples  of  the  world  that  an  end  to  these 
tragic  incidents  is  in  prospect. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Monacan>. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port the  resolution  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  of  New  York  (Mr.  Celler* 
which  I  have  been  proud  to  cosponsor. 
and  hope  that  it  will  receive  the  unani- 
mous approval  of  the  House. 

One  can  only  express  horror  and  re- 
gret at  the  irrational  slaughter  of  the 
Israeli  Olympians  in  Munich.  As  with 
those  who  seek  to  gain  results  by  vio- 
lence elsewhere  in  the  world  the  pur- 
pose here  was  to  terrify  people  into  ac- 
tion. As  is  so  often  the  case,  the  result 
in  this  instance  will  be  the  opposite  of 
that  sought  by  the  killers.  Their  pur- 
pose, if  any.  was  to  advance  Arab  su- 
premacy but  the  result  will  be  to  sharpen 
the  differences  between  the  adversaries 
and  make  meaningful  Arab  progress 
more  difficult. 

It  is  tragic  that  this  senseless  act 
should  have  come  at  a  time  when  Arabs 
and  Jews  of  good  will  appeared  finally 


to  be  moving  toward  some  Middle  East 
settlement.  Perhaps  It  was  this  that  the 
terrorists  sought  to  prevent. 

The  games  will  go  on  as  I  am  sure 
the  fallen  would  have  wished  but  the 
sympathy  of  the  world  goes  to  these 
gallant  athletes'  families  and  the  nation 
of  Israel. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Scheuer*. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  leadership  of  the 
House  and  the  distinguished  dean  of  the 
New  York  delegation  for  sponsoring  this 
legislation.  I  beUeve  all  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  preceded  me  have  spoken 
meaningfully  and  from  the  depths  of 
their  hearts. 

We  must  make  absolutely  suie  that 
this  matter  does  not  end  with  platitudi- 
nous expressions  of  regret.  We  have  had 
too  much  of  this  recently. 

Last  May,  after  three  Japanese  ter- 
rorists, acting  on  behalf  of  the  Popular 
Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine, 
massacred  28  persons  at  Lod  Airport, 
expi-essions  of  shock  and  dismay  from 
all  over  the  world  poured  Into  Jerusalem. 

Last  November  the  world  was  again 
shocked  by  the  assassiiiation  of  a  Pre- 
mier of  one  country  in  the  capital  of 
another  and,  once  again,  worldwide  con- 
dolances  poured  into  Amman. 

Similar  expressions  of  concern  were 
voiced  after  numerous  airplane  hijack- 
ings, the  attempt  on  the  life  of  a  former 
Jordanian  Ambassador  In  London,  the 
sabotaging  of  a  West  German  factory, 
and  the  destruction  of  an  oil  complex  in 
Italy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  go  on  and  on,  but 
the  point  is  embarrassingly  self-evident. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  Interna- 
tional community  to  condemn  these  peo- 
ple for  what  they  are — insane  madmen— 
and  to  declare  them  and  the  countries 
which  give  them  sanctuary  interna- 
tional outcasts. 

Admittedly,  the  prospects  for  such 
effective  international  action  do  not 
appear  to  be  good.  For  example.  Munich 
came  vutually  on  the  heels  of  a  rejection 
of  an  international  treaty  on  hijacking. 
At  the  very  time  men  were  being  sense- 
lessly slaughtered  in  Munich  oiu-  friends 
and  allies,  France  and  Britain,  joined  by 
the  Soviet  Union,  were  leading  an  effort 
to  reject  a  treaty  designed  to  deal  pre- 
cisely with  just  this  international  crime. 

The  incident  in  Munich  is  now  tragic 
history ;  at  the  very  least,  it  should  shame 
these  countries — our  allies  and  pillars 
of  Western  civilization — to  take  strong 
and  effective  action  not  only  against  hi- 
jacking but  also — and  most  especially— 
against  those  countries  which  harbor 
and  nurture  and  give  sanctuary  to  these 
guerrilla  groups  responsible  for  these 
outrageous  acts  of  terrorism. 

One  step  toward  effective  interna- 
tional action  of  the  type  which  Is  ur- 
gently required  would  be  to  strengthen 
Interpol's  ability  to  keep  track  of  the 
international  movements  of  known  ter- 
rorists and  to  inform  various  countries 


of  the   prcaoice   of  theae  IndividiuOi 
•Ithin  their  JuriMUctUm, 

To  me.  It  IB  a  tragedy  that  Interpol,  the 
only  international  police  agency  with 
the  potential  tot  this  type  of  program, 
has  a  budget  of  less  than  $1  million  per 
rear— less  than  the  police  budget  of 
Ptogo,  N.  Dak.  Surely  the  United  States 
and  the  other  member  countries  can  do 
much  better  than  this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  for  talk  has  long 
dnce  past.  The  incident  in  Mimich  is  an 
fcflront  not  only  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Olympics,  but  to  the  very  essence  of 
human  decency.  Strong,  effective  inter- 
national action  must  be  taken  now. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kutimg)  . 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
I  Join  all  Americans  In  expressing  my 
deep  sympathy  to  the  families  and 
friends  of  the  Israeli  Olympic  athletes 
irtio  were  senselessly  slain  in  Munich 
yesterday. 

Since  the  time  of  the  ancient  Greeks, 
tbe  Olympic  games  have  represented  man 
competing  against  man  in  peace.  Even 
during  the  Greek  wars,  athletes  going  to 
the  Olympics  were  free  to  pass  the  enemy 
lines  to  participate.  Yesterday,  this  was 
not  the  case. 

In  today's  world  seldom  a  day  goes  by 
without  murder  and  death  on  the  front 
page  of  ova  papers.  Yet,  this  tragedy 
seems  to  go  beyond  the  normal  news 
events  that  horrify  the  public.  Through 
television  we  became  witnesses  to  the 
Olympics.  We  hawl  grown  to  admire  the 
sccomplishments  of  these  athletes, 
whether  black  or  white,  from  a  free  or 
Communist  country,  whether  Christian, 
Jew,  Buddhist,  or  Moslem. 

We  admire  them  for  their  skill.  And  as 
they  swam  and  fought  and  ran  to  new 
records  it  seemed  that  these  young  people 
were  c£«)able  of  truly  great  things.  Now 
we  mourn  the  death  of  11  of  their  num- 
bers. 

And  if  the  tragedy  of  spoiling  the  age- 
less spirit  of  the  Olympics  was  not 
enough,  the  tragedy  of  the  day  was  made 
even  greater  by  the  fact  that  once  again 
"a  knock  on  the  door"  took  the  lives  of 
Jews  in  Germany.  This  tremendous,  joy- 
ful event  which  was  to  mark  the  new 
Germany  made  us  have  memories  of  the 
old. 

It  must  be  said  that  under  imtmssible 
circumstances  the  German  Government 
did  their  best.  We  in  the  United  States 
have  learned  that  it  is  impossible  to  deal 
oa  rational  terms  with  these  extremist 
groups.  The  nations  of  the  world  should 
Join  together  in  making  sure  that  no  na- 
tion is  a  home  for  these  international 
outlaws. 

As  with  other  tragedies  that  have  oc- 
curred, we  must  go  on.  Hopefully,  we  can 
le&m  from  the  past. 

This  Friday  at  simset  will  be  Roeh 
Hashanah,  the  Jewish  New  Year.  lUs 
Rosh  TTftKhftnah  marks  year  573<  on  the 
Jewish  calendar.  Let  us  pray  that  this 
year  will  bring  peace  to  the  land  of  Israel 
and  that  the  tragic  events  of  the  XX 
Olympiad  will  never  occur  agaiiL. 


Ui.  UADCasS.  Ut.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CKUiBR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  TtM«».w>  (Mr.  lIsDimr) . 

Mr.  MAODSN.  M^.  BpttJker.  I  join  In 
supporting  and  endorvlng  this  highly 
necessary  resolution  presented  fay  the 
Speaker,  the  majority  and  minority 
leaders  in  condemning  the  unlawful  and 
murderous  actions  of  the  Palestinian  ter- 
rorists at  Munich.  These  Arab  murderers 
must  be  apprehended  and  convicted  of 
the  international  crimes  which  they  In- 
flicted on  the  Israeli  athletes  in  cold 
blood,  displaying  a  vengeance  against 
people  that  could  only  be  carried  out  with 
help  outside  of  their  smaU  criminal  band 
of  terrorists. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
people  of  America,  and  the  world  are 
startled  that  such  a  dastardly  crime  could 
be  successfully  executed  by  a  small  band 
of  criminals  on  Innocent  citizens  of  a 
neighboring  nation.  It  Is  indeed  terrible 
that  a  crime  involving  bloodshed  and 
murder  could  interrupt  such  a  world- 
renowned  event  as  the  Olymiiic  contests. 
All  Europe  and  nations  of  the  world  will 
hold  the  Arabian  people  in  contempt  If 
these  guilty  criminals  are  not  brought  to 
justice.  Any  nation  giving  these  criminals 
sanctuary  without  incarcerating  them 
imtil  they  have  answered  for  the  un- 
speakable crimes  which  they  committed 
against  innocent  representatives  of  their 
neighbors  partlclpi^lng  in  the  world-re- 
nowned athletic  event  should  be  con- 
demned by  all  peace-loving  and  law- 
abiding  people  of  the  world. 

T^e  Congress,  by  this  resolution,  has 
gone  on  record  speaking  for  all  citizens 
of  the  United  States  in  condenmatlon  of 
the  Munich  murders  and  are  demanding 
that  the  giiilty  parties  be  broui^t  before 
the  bars  of  justice  and  suffer  a  just 
penalty  for  their  crimes. 

STATKicnrT  or  MATOB  ■TCH*mP  oobdon  hatchkk, 

OP  OAXT,  im>.,  ON  THX  ITUmCH  ClTlTBt 

■Mr  Speaker,  Mayor  Richard  Gordon 
Hatcher  of  Gary,  Ind..  has  today  or- 
dered the  flags  throughout  the  city  to  be 
flown  at  half-mast  in  commemoration 
of  the  memory  of  the  athletes  from  Is- 
rael who  were  the  imfortunate  victims 
of  the  Arab  terrorists  at  Munich. 

I  include  with  my  ronarks  the  state- 
ment of  Mayor  Hatcher  which  he  re- 
leased today  in  condemning  this  dread- 
ful Intematkmal  crime.  Mayor  Hatcher's 
statonent  follows: 

Tbls  barbaric  fc"»<"g  of  members  of  the 
IsrmaU  Olympic  tMun  la  m  crime  agklnst  hu- 
manity whlcb  crlM  oat  far  nompawrlon  for 
the  victims,  their  femlUee  aad  ooontrymen 
ami  a  full  Inrtlgnat!""  of  each  of  v»  against 
the  perpetrators.  I  Join  my  fellow  Americans 
and  fellow  dtlaens  at  the  world  In  oondemn- 
Ing  these  brutal  and  ■enwilesi  acts. 

V7e  must  reaiBrm  our  commitment  that 
violence  and  terrorism  are  unacceptable  sub- 
stitutes for  reason  and  order  and  apply  what- 
ever appropriate  sanctions  exist  against  ter- 
rorists and  any  who  aid  and  abet  tbem. 

We  extend  to  Prime  Minister  Oolda  Ifelr 
and  all  Israelis  our  genuine  sympathy  and 
our  assurance  that  neither  they  nor  anyone 
must  stand  alone  against  this  sort  of  act. 

I  have  ordered  the  Amertoan  Flag  at  City 
TT^n  lowered  to  half-staff  as  a  token  of  our 


coaoem  and  ttrge  all  my  teUow  ulllani  o< 
Gary  to  join  me  m  tbat  Jeston.  We  oaU  upen 

the  leaden  o<  the  wwM  and  sapport  tiM 
f  otoes  of  peaoe  to  find  a  lasttag  ■olstkm  to 
the  probtam  ot  the  mddle-Mat— tout  we  mast 
oavcr  seA  justlflcatlos  for  acta  ot  tecrarlan. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yldd  such 
time  as  he  may  use  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Koch)  . 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNT.  Mr.  BpmkBt,  I  take  thla 
opportunity  to  associate  myarif  with  this 
restdution  and  rise  in  full  support  ai  it. 

It  would  appear,  as  one  (rf  the  gsitle- 
men  who  Qx>ke  prior  to  me,  my  colleague 
from  New  Yoiic.  said,  the  acto  of  bar- 
barism must  be  eliminated,  but  knowing 
what  they  are  and  when  they  are  to  be 
committed  is  impossible. 

The  bad  feature  of  this  situatian  today 
is  that  we  have  so  many  people  who  have 
such  a  low  regard  for  human  life.  Back 
In  Biblical  days  we  had  Cain  and  Abd. 
and  there  has  been  no  change  since  then. 
The  tragedy  of  our  society  is  we  have  no 
way  of  ferreting  out  these  people  who 
have  such  warped  and  depraved  minds 
that  they  desire  to  commit  atrocities 
such  as  this  one  in  Munich  against  the 
Israeli  athletes. 

I  think  It  is  high  time  that  we  Bpent 
more  money  on  this  matter  and  that  the 
Secretary  ot  State  should  be  contacted 
and  have  this  matter  broui^t  to  his  at- 
tention. We  should  put  more  money  into 
the  Interpol  situatian. 

I  am  a  former  memhw  of  a  law  en- 
forconent  group.  I  am  a  firm  bdiever 
that  we  should  know  more  about  these 
terrorist  groups  than  we  do.  If  we  look 
back  to  Worid  War  I.  to  Anton  Pavollk 
with  his  Ustachl  from  Yugodavla  and 
Albania  and  the  Montenegroe.  we  see 
precedents  tor  groups  such  as  this  group 
forming  the  Black  September  group,  who 
take  credit  for  this  atrocity.  It  is  about 
time  civllizaUcm  and  dvlllaed  nations 
brand  than  cnce  and  for  all  and  in  doing 
so  make  sure  that  the  law  earrlas  a  pen- 
alty commensurate  with  the  crime  in 
which  they  have  become  involved.  Capi- 
tal punishment  must  be  the  prospective 
penalty. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate 
the  gentieman  yielding  to  me. 

I  know  how  much  he  is  involved  with 
this  problem. 

I  sedc  this  time  because  as  a  monber 
ot  the  Committee  on  Fordgn  Affairs  of 
this  House,  under  the  leadership  of  the 
great  Sol  Bloom,  of  New  Yoric.  in  1945 
I  introduced  into  the  House  what  became 
known  as  the  Israel  resolution  calling 
for  the  House  and  the  Congress  to  de- 
clare in  that  area  a  free  and  sovereign 
state  to  be  known  as  the  nation  ot  IsraeL 
Even  in  thoee  days  there  was  nothing 
of  this  sort  between  the  oivoelng  parties, 
so  that  today,  so  many  years  later,  to 
know  of  this  fantastic  outrage  is  just  as 
appalling  now  as  it  would  have  been 
then. 
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Mr.  TOUNO  of  Flortda.  Mr.  Speaker, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution.  The 
savage  and  senseless  murder  of  11  mem- 
bers of  the  Israeli  Olympic  team  has 
shocked  the  people  of  the  entire  world. 
The  slaughter  by  Arab  terrorists  serves 
as  a  reminder  of  the  historic  plight  of 
the  Jewish  people — and  of  the  vuhiera- 
bUity  of  all  people  to  such  acts  of  Insane 
bartjarism. 

It  is  particularly  sickening  that  this 
would  happen  at  the  Olympics,  where 
the  rival  forces  of  the  world  are  expect- 
ed to  put  aside  their  differences  to  Join 
in  open,  healthy  athletic  competition. 

The  tragedy  is  further  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  the  mass  murder  occurred 
in  Munich,  Germany,  where  a  generation 
ago  the  Jewish  people  were  the  victims 
of  terrorism  and  planned  extermination 
to  a  degree  unparalleled  In  the  history 
of  the  world. 

The  Arab  terrorists  have  hurt  their 
cause  with  this  latest  act  of  savagery; 
they  stand  condemned  today  in  the  eyes 
of  the  entire  civilized  world. 

Our  hearts  and  prayers  go  out  to  the 
families  of  the  11  Israeli  martyrs.  Yet, 
while  the  families'  suffering  is  most  di- 
rect, the  murder  of  the  young  athletes 
is  ultimately  a  loss  fnr  all  mankind. 

Mr.  KOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all, 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  majority  leader 
(Mr.  BoGGs).  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  (Mr.  Ckller) 
who  Is  my  mentor  and  dear  friend,  and 
our  colleague  Sromr  Yatks  for  havtog 
brought  this  resolution  so  quickly  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  at  this  moment  when 
the  agony  is  with  us. 

The  Jewish  people  throughout  the  &ge& 
have  had  more  than  their  share  of 
martyrs.  I  will  not  recount  them.  It  is 
not  necessary. 

The  11  young  Israeli  murdered  in 
Munich  are  now  raartjrTs.  They  were 
staruck  down  by  a  combination  of  events 
beyond  their  ccntrol.  Their  deaths  will 
never  be  forgotten.  They  will  be  revered 
by  generations  to  come  for  their  courage 
as  are  the  martyrs  of  the  Massada  who 
left  such  an  indelible  imprint  on  Jewish 
tradition  and  history.  The  "Olympic 
Elerven"  murdered  as  they  were  will  sym- 
bolize for  Jews  and  non-Jews,  for  all 
time  to  come,  the  triimiph  of  innocence 
over  savagery.  They  are  never  to  be  for- 
gotten and  always  to  be  revered,  while 
their  murderers,  like  Cain,  are  forever  to 
be  revlled- 

But  what  is  so  terribly  important  to 
mark  is  that  this  was  not  an  isolated 
Inddwit.  The  fact  that  these  terrorists 
could  come  to  Munich  and  engage  in  this 
slaughter  arises  because  the  world  has 
stood  by  uttering  only  pious  words  when 
comparable  incidents  have  occurred. 

When  the  28  Innocent  civilians  were 
struck  down  at  Lod  Airport,  it  was  the 
French,  who  permitted  the  thugs  to 
bo«rd  the  plane  with  machineguns  tm  a 


French  plane  going  to  Israd,  and  then 
said  they  bore  no  responsibility  for  the 
maasacre.  And  yesterday,  for  those  who 

watched  this  uobeiierable  scene  takmg 
I^aoe  before  their  eyea,  it  was  even  more 
unbelievabie  to  learn  that  Egyptian  offi- 
cials at  the  highest  level  declined  to  give 
the  German  Government  any  assurances 
that  if  the  11  hostages  and  Arab  terror- 
ists were  permitted  to  leave  for  Egypt. 
the  tKxtages  would  be  returned  immedi- 
ately. 

There  have  been  too  many  occasions 
wtven  nations  in  the  U.N.  Security  Coim- 
cil  or  the  General  Assembly  have  exon- 
erated and  sometimes  even  lauded  at- 
tacks by  terrorists  coming  from  Lebanon 
and  Syria  on  the  people  of  Israel — and 
gone  on  to  censure  Israel,  the  victim 
who  only  asked  for  simple  justice. 

When  nations  and  international 
forums  do  this,  they  provide  the  climate 
for  murder  and  barbarism.  And  we 
ought  not  be  surprised  when  these  acts 
follow.  The  latest  tUustration  of  a  failure 
to  act  is  noted  in  today's  New  York  Times 
reporting  that  the  Soviet  Union,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Egypt  refused  to 
support  an  antihijacking  treaty  offered 
by  the  United  States  providing  that  joint 
international  sanctions  be  taken  against 
any  country  not  punishing  or  extradit- 
ing hijackers,  or  not  releasing  planes, 
crewmen,  and  passengers.  I  say  those 
countries  bear  responsibility  for  what 
happened  yesterday. 

In  his  infinite  wisdom,  God  will  succor 
the  innocent  and  punish  the  guilty. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  KOCH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend my  colleague.  Congressman  Koch, 
for  his  forceful  and  sensible  statement 
on  the  Munich  tragedy.  It  is  shocking 
that  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and 
friendship  characteristic  of  the  Olympic 
gathering  should  be  shattered  by  the 
senseless  assault  by  Arab  terrorists.  This 
i.s  a  tragic  affront  to  men  of  goodwill 
everywhere. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  condemn- 
ing these  incredible  acts  of  barbarism 
and  extending  our  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  families  of  the  victims  of  the  Arab 
fanatics. . 

The  outrage  is  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  the  terrorists  chose  the  Olympic 
games  as  the  setting  for  their  criminal 
conduct.  That  an  event  designed  to  pro- 
mote peace  and  understanding  among 
nations  should  be  so  challenged  is  a 
threat  to  the  international  commimity. 
I  call  on  all  nations  of  the  civilized  world 
to  seek  the  means  of  ostracizing  any  per- 
son or  natlMi  giving  sanction,  support 
or  sympathy  to  the  perpetrators  of  such 
heinous  acts. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Sy- 
mington) . 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

What  was  noble  was  gathered  there: 


The  graceful,  the  gifted,  the  disciplined, 
the  self-denying  who  had  each  climbed 
the  steep  and  rocky  ilope  to  the  summit 
Off  human  excellency,  where  they  stood 
sertsoe  above  tbe  ckiuds,  deeply  breath- 
ing the  pure  air  at  achievement. 

Children  of  Israel,  whom  we  mourn, 
were  among  them.  Poets  of  movement, 
they  stood  still,  hand  In  hand,  above  the 
clamor  of  nations  and  the  sulfur  of  war. 

What  could  bring  them  down,  these 
angels  of  our  best  nature,  and  with  them 
our  hearts  and  our  hopes?  Nothing.  They 
are  there  yet,  radiating  a  more  eternal 
fiame  than  ever  a  man  made  or  torch 
bearer  carried  across  continents  and  seas, 
history,  memory,  and  time. 

What  of  those  who  did  the  deed?  Per- 
haps m  some  chsu-nel  retreat  evil  with  its 
darkest  smile  conveys  awards  no  man 
covets  and  nature  itself  reviles. 

Was  it  a  victory  for  evil?  Let  that  ques- 
tion be  judged  when  civilization  has 
buried  its  honored  dead,  and  then  truly 
honored  them  by  adopting  the  measures 
embraced  in  this  resolution. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  my 
friend,  Mr.  Koch,  Is  correct  when  he  de- 
scribes these  fallen  heroes  as  martyrs. 
They  died  surely  for  peace,  but  their 
sacrifice  would  st^uid  as  a  reproach  upon 
every  Member  of  this  Chamber  unless 
and  until  we  pass  this  resolution. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Staggers)  . 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jridd? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  CLANCY.  Mr.  Speaker,  people  of 
all  nations  deplore  the  horrible  tragedy 
yesterday  at  the  20th  Olsmiiplad  in  Mu- 
nich. I  was  shocked,  as  I  am  sure  were 
all  my  colleagues  here  and  decent,  civil- 
ized men  and  women  aroimd  the  world. 
It  was  a  dastardly,  bestial  act. 

A  small  band  of  fanatic  terrorists  was 
unreasoning.  They  seized  the  world,  its 
attention  centered  on  the  Olympics,  in 
an  insane  grip.  There  is  no  way  to  com- 
promise with  such  fanatics  as  these.  One 
can  not  help  but  wonder  about  the  aban- 
donment of  the  death  penalty  when  un- 
predictable killers  like  these  are  loose. 
Will  the  imknown  murderers  in  the 
world  today  be  discouraged  if  the  mur- 
derous guerillas  who  were  captured  yes- 
terday are  simply  punished  by  a  few 
years  in  prison? 

This  year's  Olympics  had  displayed  the 
best  that  was  in  mankind  and  most  na- 
tions' athletes  had  won  a  share  of  the 
glory.  Men  and  women  from  countries 
of  opposite  philosophies  had  met  in  the 
arenas.  They  had  competed  according  to 
the  rules  and  the  losers  had  graciously 
congratulated  the  winners. 

Then,  from  out  of  the  darkness  burst 
a  «m«.ii  band  of  guerrillas  intoit.  really, 
on  only  one  thing — to  pobttdae  to  the 
world  their  hatred  for  another  people. 
You  know  the  storr;  how  they  crashed 
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Into  the  quarters  of  the  Israeli  athletes, 
how  they  held  them  hostage  and,  finally, 
bow  11  Israelis  were  slaughtered  and  a 
policeman  and  four  guerrillas  were  dead 
from  their  senseless,  radical  and  crimi- 
nal act. 

We  join  with  all  people  in  moimilng 
the  loss  of  Israel's  finest  and  we  extend 
our  deep  sympathy  to  the  people  of  that 
gallant  country,  especially  to  the  fam- 
Uies  of  those  who  lost  their  Uves.  I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  will  contribute  in  some  way 
to  the  elimination  of  dastardly  acts  like 
we  witnessed  in  Munich  yesterday. 

We  can  never  condone  what  occiured 
there  and  it  is  our  fervent  hope  that 
civilized  peoples  everywhere  imite  in 
such  a  way  that  we  will  never  again 
witness  such  an  act. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  strongly 
support  this  resolution.  I  beUeve  that  the 
Congress  should  express  immediately  and 
forcefully  its  cMxdemnation  of  those  who 
planned,  participated  in.  or  condoned  the 
muiders  which  occurred  yesterday  at 
Munich,  its  sympathy  with  the  families 
and  friends  of  those  whose  lives  were 
lost,  and  its  determination  to  join  with 
other  nations  in  taking  such  action  as 
may  be  possible  and  appropriate  to  pre- 
vent further  acts  of  brutality  against 
the  innocent. 

I  am  confident  that  all  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  how  they  stand  on  any  issue, 
are  horrified  by  what  happened  in 
Munich.  All  sane  and  rational  people 
realize  that  such  an  act  must  Inevitably 
bring  harm  to  the  cause  which  it  pur- 
ports to  advance. 

I  feel  confident  that  most  of  the  people 
of  the  Arab  States  do  not  advocate  the 
murder  of  Innocent  people  as  a  means 
of  attaining  their  objectives. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that  there 
are  terrorist  organizations  within  the 
Arab  countries  and  that  some  Arab  gov- 
ernments condone  and  even  support  their 
activities. 

The  U.S.  Congress  should  make  clear 
to  such  organizations  and  such  govern- 
ments where  we  stand  and  that  we  are 
determined  to  stamp  out  terrorism. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STA(3GERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic 
episode  in  Mimich  yesterday  defies  all 
that  is  logical  and  humane.  Our  expres- 
sions of  outrage  and  shock  ring  hollow 
when  compared  to  the  monstrous  act 
they  attempt  to  describe. 

This  act  of  terror  by  the  Arab  guerril- 
las must  be  condemned  by  aU  peoples  of 
all  coimtries  of  the  world.  Not  just  Israel 
has  suffered  by  this  wanton  killing  of 
11  of  its  finest  countrymen.  Mankind  has 
suffered  as  barbarism  again  is  loose  In 
our  so-called  civilized  world. 

I  heartily  support  this  resolution  con- 
demning the  Munich  kUlings  and  I  most 
enthuisiasticaUy  support  the  caU  that  no 
country  grant  safe  haven  to  any  of  these 
terrorists  who  may  still  be  running  loose. 

The  tragedy  of  Mimich  has  many 
faces.  First,  naturally,  we  grieve  for  the 
innocent  victims  who  had  dedicated  so 
much  of  their  lives  to  peaceful  competi- 
tion through  international  sport.  Next, 
we  grieve  that  what  seemed  to  be  small 
but  steadv  progress  toward  some  sort  of 
solution  to  the  Middle  East  problem 
might  have  been  lost  in  the  gtmflre  and 
death  at  Mimich. 

And  we  also  grieve  that  such  a  noble 
endeavor  as  the  international  Olympic 
games  should  be  the  scene  of  such  a 
bloody  deed.  In  a  world  too  often  wracked 
by  kUling.  the  Olympic  games  existed  as 
a  fresh  wind  of  hope  which  swept  the 
world  every  4  years.  It  is  the  grand 
example  of  international  accord  and 
brotherhood. 

In  our  revulsion  today  over  the  acts  of 
the  terrorists,  we  must  realize  that  the 
Olympic  games  was  only  an  unwitthig 
victim.  The  future  of  these  great  contests 
must  not  be  jetwjardized  by  the  insane 
actions  of  a  group  of  terrorists.  I  am  con- 
fident they  won't  be,  and  that  the  spirit 
and  the  fact  of  the  Olympics  will  survive 
this  outrageous  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  this  body  give 
unanimous  approval  to  this  resolution 

today. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 

will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
resolution.  I  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
growing  International  chorus  expressing 
shock,  anger,  and  horror  at  the  events 
that  occurred  to  Munich  yesterday.  These 
self-styled  Palestinian  commandos  are  no 
better  than  international  murderers.  Two 
years  ago  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  was 
severely  criticized  in  certain  (juarters  for 
his  handling  of  the  commando  problem 
in  his  country.  In  the  light  of  brutal  acts 
such  as  those  perpetrated  yesterday  we 
can  understand  how  dangerous  these 
Palestinian  outlaws  are,  and  what  the 
restilt  would  have  been  had  they  been 
successful  in  seizing  control  of  an  entire 
nation  such  as  Jordan. 

Yet  it  is  not  enough  to  condemn  this 
wanton  killing.  The  recent  wave  of  hiter- 
national  banditry  that  has  climsuced  in 


the  brutal  deaths  of  11  Innocent  Israeli 
athletes  points  up  to  need  for  firm  Inter- 
national action  to  contain  and  control 
these  outlaws.  Steps  must  be  taken  to 
make  certain  that  this  kind  of  terrible 
deed  can  never  happen  again. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  thank  the  distingiiished  gentleman 
from  New  York  for  yielding  to  me.  I  fur- 
ther want  to  ^ibngratulate  the  distin- 
guished leaders  of  this  House,  the  Speak- 
er, the  majority  leader,  as  well  as  our  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  for 
setting  aside  the  business  of  this  body 
for  a  short  time  in  order  to  voice  our 
horror  and  grief  over  the  tragedy  at 
Munich.  An  appalling  outburst  of  malice 
and  venom  has  invaded  the  peaceful  field 
of  international  sports  where  some  of 
our  best  and  most  friendly  young  men 
and  women  were  trying  to  build  under- 
standing and  good  will.  The  whole  world 
stands  in  stunned  unbelief.  Our  densest 
sympathy  goes  out  to  all  involved,  the 
families  of  the  slain  contestants,  the  na- 
tions which  joined  in  the  festival  of 
peace,  the  pubUc  officials  who  tried  des- 
perately to  promote  harmony  and  friend- 
liness. It  is  a  tragedy  which  should  unite 
us  all  in  a  determination  to  overcome  the 
evil  in  our  hearts  which  has  produced  so 
much  violence  through  the  recent  years. 
I  know  not  what  steps  justice  may  sug- 
gest in  the  case,  but  I  do  pray  that  what- 
ever is  done  may  allay  passions  worid- 
wide,  and  not  stir  them  to  further  venge- 
ance. May  what  is  be«t  In  our  natures 
rise  to  supplant  the  fiendish  which  lurks 
so  close  to  the  surface. 

Mr.  BUCHANAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabanu. 

Mr.  BUC:HANAN.  Mr.  I^ieaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Conunittee,  Mr.  STAOCEms. 

The  senseless  slaying  of  the  Israel 
delegation  is  a  tragedy  of  many  dimen- 
sions. 

It  is  a  personal  tragedy  to  those  who 
died  and  to  their  families.  They  have  my 
deepest  sympathy  and  my  prayers. 

It  is  a  tragedy  for  the  young  State  of 
Israel,  which  has  had  to  struggle  merely 
to  survive  in  an  often  hostile  environ- 
ment, to  loae  these  outstanding  young 
pec^le  who  were  competing  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  peace  and  harmony. 

We  can  also  share  the  sense  of  tragedy 
felt  by  the  i)eople  of  the  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany  who  hosted  the  games  and 
whose  naticHi  was  invaded  for  the  purpose 
of  conunitting  terror  and  disrupting 
everything  for  which  the  Olymi^c  games 
stand  and  toward  which  West  Germany 
had  worked. 

And  it  Is  a  tragedy  to  the  world  that 
a  group  of  young  people  participating 
in  the  Oljrmpics  in  the  spirit  <rf  Interna- 
tional unity  and  who  would  peiiu^w  have 
been  leiLders  of  Israel  efforts  toward 
peace  in  the  future,  died  with  their  Uves 
yet  before  them. 
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It  is  a  grim  and  tragic  fact  that  Just  as 
the  courage  and  excellence  which  they 
displayed  are  a  pert  ol  the  reality  of  our 
tlme^  ao  as  well  la  the  kind  of  brutality 
and  inhumanity  represented  by  the 
terrorists. 

Thla  la  why  it  is  so  difficult  to  achieve 
Instant  peace  or  early  solutions  to  the 
world's  problems. 

It  does,  however,  seem  a  crime  against 
life  and  history  that  in  this  era  when 
there  is  so  much  basis  for  hope  for  peace. 
justice,  and  hunianity  among  men,  the 
violent  acts  of  irrational  Individuals  and 
terrorist  groups  have  so  marred  the  rec- 
ord of  our  tlmies. 

The  CMympic  games  and  the  atmos- 
phere m  which  they  are  held  are  a  part 
of  that  hope  for  humanity,  but  they  have 
been  shattered  by  a  group  whose  goals 
were  not  peace  and  unity  but  destruction 
and  hate. 

It  to  for  us.  the  livtag.  to  pursue  the 
goal  of  peace  and  justice  for  all  the  peo- 
ple* of  the  world  to  insure  that  that  mi- 
nority which  represents  those  who  would 
infBct  terror  and  spread  hate  will  not 

prevail. 

Mr.  MAYNE.   Mr.   Speaker,   will   the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr  MAYNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolution.  House  Resolu- 
tion 1006.  At  sunset  this  Friday.  Septem- 
ber 8.  the  Jewish  festival  marking  the 
beginning  of  Hebrew  year  5732— Rosh 
Hashana — will  be  held.  I  am  sure  there 
will  be  Uttle  festivity  this  Rosh  Hasha- 
na In  the  homes  of  my  Jewish  friends, 
as  they  think  of  the  many  IsraeU  homes 
grieving  from  the  loss  of  loved  ones,  the 
11  young  Israeli  athletes  whose  Uves  were 
snuffed  out  in  their  very  prime  by  sense- 
less terrorism. 

Surely  aU  civilized  peoples,  whatever 
their  race  or  creed,  whether  Jews,  Chris- 
tians,    Hindu,     Muslim,     or     Marxist- 
atheist,  were  shocked  by  the  barbaric 
and  dastardly  abduction  and  murder  of 
these  young  men.  No  cause,  no  rationale 
can  excuse  or  justify  this  unprovoked 
terrorism  against  innocent  parties  whose 
only  "crime"  was  their  rightful  pride  in 
representing  their  nation  in  internation- 
al athletic  competition.  The  acts  of  these 
assassins  were  completely  inimical  to  the 
interests  and  aspirations  of  the  civilized 
world.  Any  individuals,  groups,  peoples 
or  nations  encouraging  such  terrorism 
or  giving  asylum,  solace,  and  comfort  to 
Its   perpetrators   earn   the   contempt  of 
all  civilized  mankind,  tuid  should  be  con- 
sidered as  pariahs,  undeserving  of  any 
further  contact  with  the  civilized  world. 
Great  progress  had  been  made  toward 
establishing  just  and  lasting  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.  We  must  not  allow  the 
terrorists  to  thwart  these  efforts,  divide 
those  seeking  peace  and  exacerbate  fric- 
tions, possibly  escalating  reciprocal  acts 
of  vengeanoe  and  reprisal  into  all-out 
conflict— for  that  was  the  very  purpose 
of  their  acts  of  terrorism.  The  death  of 
the  athletes  should  instead  spur  on  the 
efforts  to  stop  the  useless  bloodletting 
and  seek  lasting  peace  in  the  area,  and 
to  cooperate  internationally  in  prevent- 


ing any  further  such  tragedies  in  the 
future.  I  am  sure  the  slain  athletes, 
proud  of  their  prowess  and  abilities,  were 
keenly  aware  of  the  importance  of  the 
Olympics  and  would  have  strongly  op- 
posed any  suggestion  that  the  Olympics 
be  terminated.  The  Olympics  have  over 
the  years  helped  to  build  bridges  between 
the  nations,  bringing  their  finest  young 
men  and  women  together  to  share  a 
common  love  of  sports,  pride  in  self-  and 
team-accomplishment,  and  spirit  of  com- 
petition and  fair  play.  The  Olympic 
Games  have  tended  generally  to  break 
down  the  artificial  barriers  between 
peoples,  to  build  understanding  and  to 
strengthen  recognition  of  the  interna- 
tional community  of  interests,  best  fur- 
thered by  international  cooperation.  The 
continuation  of  the  Olympiad,  and  of  the 
Olympics  in  the  future,  is  a  fitting  me- 
morial to  these  IsraeU  athletes— if  the 
Olympic  torch  is  dropped  and  allowed 
to  go  out.  they  may  indeed  have  died  in 
vain. 

I  join  with  all  my  colleagues  and  the 
world  in  moummg  the  loss  of  the  Israel 
athletes  and  in  extending  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  their  loved  ones  and  to  the 
people  of  Israel.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  proposed  by  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Ckllm).  and  further  urge  its  imple- 
mentation by  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and 
President  Nixon. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  genUeman  in  the  well. 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mur- 
der of  11  members  of  the  IsraeU  Olympic 
team  is  a  barbaric  crime  not  only  against 
the  people  of  Israel,  but  against  all  of 
the  civUized  peoples  of  the  world. 

The  barbarians  who  committed  this 
act  are  nothing  more  than  commcwi 
criminals  and  to  dignify  them  with  any 
title  or  label  which  indicates  that  they 
were  anything  more  than  murderers 
would  be  a  grave  mistake.  They  came 
with  only  one  intention — to  kill. 

The  United  States  must  join  with  Is- 
rael and  the  other  civUized  nations  in 
mourning  the  loss  trf  these  fine  young 
athletes  and  their  coaches. 

This  senseless  act  has  brought  us  closer 
to  the  brink  of  a  society  where  violence 
and  death  are  the  only  means  of  settiing 
arguments  or  disputes.  We  can  only  hope 
that  it  does  not  lead  to  further  acts  of 
violence  and  terrorism. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
our  Government  must  do  everything  it 
can  to  make  sure  that  nothing  like  this 
ever  happens  again.  Everyone  involved 
in  this  brutal  murder  must  be  caught 
and  punished  and  we  should  support  any 
means  necessary  to  bring  this  about. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  Wisconsm. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  too  de- 
sire  to   associate   myself   with   the   re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  in  the  well  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr  Speaker,  I  thank 


the  gentiemim  from  West  Virginia  for 
yielding. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  liis 
remarks  concerning  tiie  recent  tragic 
events  at  the  Olympics  in  Munich, 
Germany. 

Let  me  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  support  for  the  restdution 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  *Mr.  Czlles)  ,  condemning  the  kill- 
ings of  the  IsraeU  Olympic  team  mem- 
bers by  Arab  terrorists  and  sending  the 
condolences  of  this  body  to  the  famUies 
of  the  victims. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  of  us  have  spent 
considerable  time  in  the  past  few  days 
watching  the  Olympics  games  on  tele- 
vision. They  have  provided  an  exasofit 
of  superlative  athletic  competition  car- 
ried on  among  young  men  and  women 
representing  many  nations. 

A  spirit  of  comradeship  and  under- 
standing has  prevailed  among  the  par- 
ticipants despite  poUtical  smtagomsms 
which  may  exist  among  thetr  home 
countries.  The  Olympic  games  had  given 
us  an  idea  <rf  what  a  world  based  on 
peaceful  competition — rather  than  vio- 
lence and  warfare — could  be  like. 

That  vision  has  been  marred,  perhaps 
indeUbly,  by  the  wanton  actions  of  a  few 
extremists.  Their  barbarisms  must  be 
condemned  by  aU  peoples  everywhere. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  event  does  not 
engender  further  violent  acts  of  retribu- 
tion. Threats  of  reciprocal  violence 
against  Arab  diplomats  which  have  been 
made  by  groups  such  as  the  Jewish  De- 
fense League  must  not  be  carried  out 
and  every  effort  made  to  prevent  them. 
Any  such  acts  would  only  compound  tbe 
villainy  which  already  has  been  per- 
petrated and  sully  the  heroism  of  the 
IsraeU  victims. 

Let  us  also  pray  that  the  IsraeU  Govern- 
ment practice  restraint  in  its  reaction 
to  these  tragic  killings.  Exacting  retribu- 
tion against  Lebanon  or  its  other  Arab 
neighbors  will  not  restore  the  dead  to 
life,  but  only  perpetuate  the  cycle  of 
violence  which  so  long  has  plagued  the 
Middle  East. 

In  our  expressions  of  sorrow,  and  con- 
dolence, let  us  not  forget  the  people  of 
Germany.  Two  of  its  sons — a  p<diceman 
and  a  heUcopter  pilot — were  kiUed  dur- 
ing the  crisis  and  our  sympathy  must 
also  go  to  their  families. 

The  fact  that  Israelis,  Germans,  and 
Arabs  died  in  this  clash  at  the  Olympics 
points  up  the  international  character 
of  tragedy.  The  solution  lies  not  in  the 
retribution  of  one  nation  against  an- 
other but  in  action  through  an  mtema- 
tional  forum  such  as  the  United  Nations. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  U.N.  wiU  take  up 
the  problem  of  terrorism  in  its  next  ses- 
sion and  deal  with  it  effectively. 

Our  own  Nation  should  take  the  lead 
in  this  effort.  Terrorism  has  no  place  In 
a  civilized  world;  it  must  be  eliminated. 
Our  task  wiU  not,  however,  be  an  easy 
one.  We  have  seen  this  week  how  difi&cult 
it  can  be  to  achieve  agreement  among 
nations  on  the  related  issue  of  airplane 
hijacking.  Nevertheless,  we  must  per- 
severe toward  the  day  when  innocent 
persons  need  no  longer  fear  for  their 
lives  because  of  the  unreasoning  hatred, 
of  extremist  madmen. 
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Ur.  BIAOOL  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemaii  yldd? 

Mr.  STAOOERS.  I  jleW  to  the  gen- 
tifti**"  f  raiB  New  Yotk. 

Mr.  BIAQOI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  fw  ylekUnc.  and  I  would  like 
to  associate  nura^  irtlta  the  remarks  of 
the  genttefMui  in  the  weU  in  sunwrt  of 
this  resolution.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  at  the  reaoluticn  Just  offa«d  oat 
of  a  feeUng  of  great  penooal  sadneaa 
that  such  a  heinous  crime  could  take 
place  and  out  ol  a  feeling  of  anger  that 
steps  have  not  been  taken  before  thia 
to  end  the  atmosphere  ol  war  and  kill- 
ing that  has  led  to  Uiis  eatastropbe. 

NumcrooB  times  I  have  stood  here  in 
this  Chamber  ealUnc  for  action  by  the 
President,  by  the  United  Nations  and  by 
other  free  world  eoontriea  to  work  for 
peofce  in  the  Middle  East  and  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Yet  the  kUling  con- 
tinues and  it  is  sanctioned  by  those  na- 
tions which  unscrupulously  support 
anarchists  bent  tm  the  destruction  of 
their  fellowman. 

Whenever  a  nation  gives  sanctuary  to 
a  murderer  or  a  terrorist,  a  hijacker,  or 
a  kidnapper,  a  drug  dealer  or  extor- 
tionist, that  nation  is  encouraging  fur- 
ther criminal  acts.  In  recent  months  we 
have  seen  an  escalation  of  violaiee 
against  innocent  particB.  Hljaclbncs  of 
jet  aircraft  have  reached  record  pro- 
portitms  this  year.  Bombings  and  terror- 
ists acts  iiave  escalated.  New  we  have 
witnessed  the  worst;  the  CHympics— 
once  sacred  fen-  its  neutrality — has  been 
converted  into  a  battleground  by  this 
political  act  of  aggression. 

Those  of  Jewish  faith  throughout  the 
world  have  run  the  gamut  of  emotions  in 
the  last  few  days.  The  successes  of  Mark 
Spitz,  the  younc  American  of  Jewish 
faith  wiw  wmi  the  unprecedented  seven 
gold  medals  and  set  seven  world  records, 
has  lifted  their  emotions  to  the  heights. 
Now  this  holocaust  in  the  Olympic  vU- 
lage  has  plunged  them  into  the  depths  of 
despair. 

Certainly  no  blame  can  be  placed  on 
the  people  of  Germany  who  in  extending 
themselves  to  everyone  at  the  Olympics 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  the  best  ot 
host  nations.  And  certainly  the  actions 
of  ChanceUor  WUly  Brandt  in  taking  per- 
sonal charge  are  to  be  commended. 

In  tile  words  of  the  rcsotutioa.  I  ex- 
tend my  deepest  sympathy  to  the  people 
of  Israel  and  to  the  famUies  of  those  so 
tragically  lost.  Moreover,  I  pledge  my 
own  personal  resolve  to  carry  out  the 
final  clause  of  the  resolution:  to  cut  off 
from  contact  with  civilized  mankind  any 
peoples  or  any  nation  giving  support  to 
acts  of  murder  and  barbarism.  Those  who 
perpetrate  such  acts  are  littie  more  than 
animals  or  barbarians.  And  those  who 
sanction  such  acts  deserve  even  less 
acknowledgement. 

I  further  urge  upon  this  body  to  con- 
tinue its  strong  support  for  the  state  of 
Israel  and  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  rest  of  the  world.  Let  us  bring 
about  a  lasting  peace  throu^  the 
strength  of  nations — mA  through  the  ter- 
rorist acts  of  a  few. 

Mr.  CAREY  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
win  the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 
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Mr.  CABET  U  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Weak  Vir- 
ginia lor  ^teldhn  to  me.  and  I  alw  vtata 
to  identity  agraeU  with  ttae  reoMiki  e< 
the  »mtlfman  in  the  weiL 

Mr.  speaker,  I  rise  In  support  o<  ttae 
Joint  Resolution  of  sorrow  and  con- 
demnation ot  the  violenee  at  the  Olympic 
games  in  Muniefa,  Germany. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now  time  for  all 
nations — countries  of  tbe  free  world. 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  People's  RcputaUc 
of  China,  and  developing  countriei — to 
join  hi  condemning  the  eotrageooa  vio- 
lence perpetrated  by  the  Arab  twrorlsts 
against  the  Israeli  athletes.  At  the  rery 
least,  the  International  CHympic  Commit- 
tee and  the  German  Ooivcamment  must 
combine  to  ixwide  an  indrmntftcation 
to  the  families  of  those  who  were  the 
innocent  victims  c<  terreelsm. 

The  brutral  horror  of  ISM  is  brou^t 
back  to  us  in  1*72.  Ttoit  vfry  laudable  ob- 
jective of  using  Munich  as  an  CHympic 
site  has  become  a  bloody  and  horrifying 
contradiction. 

At  every  level— the  Presidential,  the 
diplomatic  and.  most  certainly,  in  the 
United  Naticms— the  harboring  al  terror- 
ist groups  must  be  condemned  with 
sanctions  that  bare  meaning  and  impact. 
Strict  sanctions  must  be  adopted  against 
those  countries  wbkdi  continue  to  arm 
these  madmen  and  ofTer  them  refuge. 

Similar  crunlnal  acts  have  been  perpe- 
trated against  airitne  passmgrrs.  inno- 
cent travelers  on  road  and  rail,  tourists, 
and  leaders  of  nations  seeking  peaceful 
means  to  solve  International  problems. 

Senseless  vUdenee  must  stop,  and  our 
Nation  must  take  the  lead  in  insuring 
an  end  to  terrorism. 

The  II  Israeli  martyrs  gave  their 
lives  f(»-  aU  of  us  and  now  it  is  our  duty 
to  give  our  total  support  to  ending  ter- 
rorism, especially  against  the  innocents 
of  Israel. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yitid? 

Mr.  STAOCEOtS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  cam omia. 

Mr.  AN£«R80N  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentlnnan  for 
yielding  me  this  time,  and  I  also  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sadly  rise  in  support  ot 
House  Resolution  IIM,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing sorrow  for  the  braeh  CMympic 
tetun  and  condemning  tbe  cowardly  act 
of  terralsm  In  Munich. 

Tb  me,  the  Oljrmpic  games  have  repre- 
sented the  ideal  of  a  community  of  na- 
tions coming  together  in  a  peaceful  pur- 
suit of  international  corapetitlon  and 
understanding.  The  Otympiies  have  been 
a  dream  of  a  future  wmrld  where  nations 
could  live  together  in  harmony  without 
the  threat  of  vifdenee. 

Tbday,  that  dream  has  been  shattered. 

The  Nation  of  Israel  has  also  repre- 
sented a  dream — a  dream  of  a  haven  tor 
the  Jewish  people  to  come  together  in 
forming  a  nation  free  from  the  fear  of 
persecution,  vlidence  and  hatred. 

Today,  that  dream  remains  strong,  yet 
saddened  by  the  tragic  loss  of  11  d  their 
sons. 

Irmocent  blood  has  once  again  been 
spilled  reminding  us  that  we  must  re- 
main on  constant  guard  against  the  vain 
and  dastardly  acts  of  intematicmal  de- 


generates who  would  wipe  the  Inradl  Na- 
tion from  the  face  of  tbe  earth. 

Those  who  plasBed.  sapportad  and 
parttdpated  In  Iha  mmattam  mummen  at 
Lod  Abport  in  Tbl  AvIt.  folio— i1  fev  the 
baibarie  BiordCTs  ai  the  Olympie  village 
in  itnnlch  have  aanaad  tbe 
tion  ■■T^  the  seam  Ot 

Those  who  would  ctiflte  ondv  the 
cover  of  darkness  at  himeeenfc  people, 
rather  than  stand 

terms,  deserve  the  I 

nation  of  every  persen  In  every  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rff"***ft'  wnssln*- 
tion  at  11  Isra^  Olymple  aUdetas  by  a 
group  of  inteinatlonal  sniwals  was  a 
crime  against  humanity  and  we,  as  a 
nation,  most  da  everythfeog  wttMn  cor 
power  to  cradleate  this  cancer  which 
feeds  i»>en  violenoe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  check  has  been 
turned  onee  too  often — now  is  the  time 


to  say ; 

Mr.  KABTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  STAOQBtS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ifinncsota. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wiA  to  as- 
sociate mys^  with  the  ranarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  firom  West  VIrgbiia. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  wfll  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  STAOOms.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Ueman front  norlda. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  aaaodate  myadf  with  the  remarks 
just  made  by  the  gentleman  tram  West 
Virginia,  Mr.  Stacgub. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday,  the  tragic 
crime  at  the  Otympkcs  was  tbe  most 
dastardly  act  of  hlBtory.  It  makes  one  al- 
most ashamed  to  be  a  human  being  that 
such  a  thing  could  have  been  done  When 
TnanMnrt  despentoly  needs  new  and  bet- 
ter bonds  (rf  brotherhood,  and  when  the 
Olympics  were  giving  us  just  that,  this 
event,  so  contrary,  makes  one  cry  out  in 
despair.  May  its  harrow  and  depravity 
make  us  each  determined  that  we  in  our 
dafly  Uves  shall  persist  to  work  ever 
harder  for  the  brotherhood  of  man.  so 
despicably  woimded  by  this  crime 
against  m^tvUrMi  and  its  aspirations. 

Mr.  CBjLEEL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gcntlewtunan  from  Massachusetts 
«Mrs.  Hkks). 

Mrs.  HICKS  of  Maasaehasetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  this  very  sad  period  al 
mourning.  I  rise  in  protest  to  the  bar- 
baric acts  committed  in  Munich.  West 
Germany,  which  caused  the  death  of  Is- 
raeli athletes.  The  whole  world  is 
stimned.  and  saddened  by  these  sense- 
less acts  ot  lunacy.  At  a  time  when  the 
world's  greatest  athletes  gathered  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  Summer  Oljrmpies,  these 
acts  are  even  more  shocking.  Tbe  Olym- 
pic games  represent  man's  oldest  and 
noblest  ^orts  to  foster  friendship,  un- 
derstaatttng.  and  reconciliation  among 
tbe  peoidcB  of  the  world.  This  tragedy 
rightfully  aroused  anger  at  this  act  of 
violeace  perpetrated  against  a  noble  na- 
tion and  the  civilized  world  committed  by 
those  who  betrayed  tbe  tfirit  ot  the 
Olympic  games. 

TO  tbe  people  of  Israel.  I  extend  my 
profound  sorrow  and  express  my  sense 
of  outrage  at  these  caUous  attacks  on  our 
brothers  from  Israel. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
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the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

DANTZLaOH). 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rlae 
In  support  of  this  reeolutlon  and  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
dean  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Celleb)  and  our  other  colleagues  who 
have  spoken  in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Divrwi) . 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  SpesUcer,  the  entire  world  is 
shocked  and  outraged  by  the  slaughter  of 
the  fine  Israeli  athletes  by  Arab  terror- 
ists. 

September  5  shall  alw.iys  be  remem- 
bered as  a  day  of  Infamy  and  Black 
Tuesday  in  world  history.  I  hope  the 
United  Nations  will  finally  face  up  to 
their  responsibilities  and  actively  con- 
demn and  censure  those  persons  and  the 
nation  causing  this  inexcusable  and 
ferocious  Jungle-type  conduct. 

Those  persons  who  always  deplore 
capital  punishment  might  have  some 
second  thoughts  when  dealing  with  these 
murderers.  Can  Israel  accept  the  an- 
nihilation of  11  of  their  finest  represent- 
atives by  mere  conviction  and  possible 
Imprisormient  of  giiilty  terrorists  who 
slaughter  Innocent  people?  I  think  not. 

The  eye  for  an  eye  philosophy  may 
have  a  deterring  effect  on  possible  future 
conduct,  and  this  situation  cannot  be 
permitted  to  slide  by  without  positive, 
strong,  firm  action. 

The  President  properly  called  Golda 
Melr  Immediately,  and  all  nations  offer 
their  sympathy  and  concern  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  victims  and  to  aU  the  people 
of  Israel. 

Mr.  CELUER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

GOLSWATKR  >  . 

Mr.  GOLXJWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 

It  is  certainly  a  low  point  in  the  world's 
quest  for  peace  when  terrorism,  death. 
and  politics  are  interjected  into  the 
Oljrmpic  games.  Peace  in  the  Middle 
East  has  not  been  furthered  by  this  act. 
Certainly,  all  nation's  must  join  together 
to  prevent  those  terrorists  from  de- 
stroying the  very  delicate  quest  for  a 
solution. 

The  loss  of  the  Israel  athletes  is  cer- 
tainly a  great  tragedy. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Jacobs  > . 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
genUeman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ckllkh) 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  in  expressing  my 
gratitude  to  the  leadership  for  bringing 
this  resolution  to  a  vote  with  such  ex- 
pedition, and  I  express  also  the  sympathy 
of  all  my  constituents  for  those  whose 
Uves  were  so  senselessly  lost,  including 
those  who  attempted  to  protect  them,  the 
West  German  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  occxirs  to  me  and  it 
occurs  to  aJl  of  us  quite  often  that  hate- 
ful words  are  aUn  to  hateful  deeds.  This 


Is  no  time  for  hating  anybody,  but  I  was 
particularly  distressed  to  read  reports 
of  remarks  in  the  Egyptian  press  alleg- 
ing the  horrible  acts  that  occurred  in  the 
last  several  hours  were  the  consequence 
of  a  desperate  people  who  were  driven  to 
these  acts. 

We  have  heard  that  same  thing  about 
rapists,  murderers,  and  robbers  in  our 
own  country  and  we  reject  that  kind  of 
logic  out  of  hand. 

I  think  that  Kipling  said  it  best  when 

he  said : 

They  only   said   Intimidate  and   talked   and 

wend  their  way 
By   God   the   boys   who   did    the    work    were 

better  men  than  they. 

The  people  who  do  the  hateful  talk  in 
the  world  produce  in  lesser  minds  and 
lesser  people  the  brutish,  hateful  acts. 

So,  whereas,  this  is  not  a  time  for  hate 
perhaps  it  is  a  time  to  pause  and  place 
some  responsibility — and  maybe  for  me, 
and  all  the  rest  of  us,  to  look  into  our 
own  hearts  and  wonder  if  we  have  ever 
said  a  hateful  thing  that  was  not  neces- 
sary and  which  should  not  have  been 
said.  If  we  can  ever  look  forward  to  a 
time  when  we  would  resist  such  tempta- 
tion. Particularly.  I  would  make  that 
appeal  on  the  part  of  my  country  to  the 
leaders  of  other  countries,  whether  Egypt 
or  elsewhere — to  remember  that  some- 
body makes  a  hateful  speech  and  at  the 
other  end  human  beings  lie  dead. 

Mr,  CELLER.  Mr  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Reid  1  , 

Mr,  REID.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  genUeman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  the  resolution  before  the  House  today 
and  I  join  with  all  Members  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  families  of 
those  slain  in  Munich  and  in  a  broader 
sense  to  the  entire  family  that  is  Israel. 

We  have  witnessed  an  act  of  treachery 
against  mankind  at  the  20th  Olympiad,  at 
an  international  occasion  wherein  each 
country  sends  its  best  ambassadors  in  an 
attempt  to  have  peaceful  competition. 
This  terrible  act  is  unparalleled  and 
should  redound  across  the  world  as  an 
act  against  humanity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  three  things  here 
are  required. 

First,  I  believe  it  is  xmconscionable  for 
the  Oljrmpics  not  to  end  its  endeavors 
at  this  point.  To  ccmtinue  the  Olympics 
and  not  pay  the  deepest  kind  of  respect 
to  this  tragic  action  would  be  a  desecra- 
tion. 

Second,  I  think  the  United  States  In 
particular  must  show  very  strong  leader- 
ship so  that,  once  and  for  aU,  all  nations 
who  have  given  sanctuary  and  comfort, 
direct  or  indirect  support  to  violence,  to 
guerillas,  and  to  those  who  would  kill 
without  mercy  and  without  thought  will 
know  once  and  for  all  that  this  is  some- 
thin*  the  United  States  will  not  tolerate 
and  something  the  United  States  is  de- 
termined to  put  an  end  to. 

For  too  long  there  have  been  state- 
ments out  of  Cairo  saying  they  could  not 
take  responsibility.  Yet  it  is  high  time 
that  nations  take  responsibility  in  the 


clearest  sense  and  In  the  fullest  meaning 
of  that  for  actions  perpetrated  by  people 
sheltered  on  their  soil. 

And  in  case  anyone  is  in  doubt  on  this 
question,  it  is  very  clear  that  the  press 
release  describing  the  attack  by  Black 
September  was  being  distributed  in  Cairo 
almost  simultaneously  with  the  action  it- 
self, I  think  that  speaks  volumes. 

Finally,  aside  from  the  United  States 
taking  the  leadership  to  see  if  we  cannot 
put  an  end — as  we  must  put  an  end  to  hi- 
jacking— to  this  kind  of  violence,  we 
must  recognize  that  the  statesmen  of  the 
world  have  failed  to  deal  with  the  fimda- 
mental  refugee  question  in  the  Near  East. 
Until  we  do  something  to  address  our- 
selves to  a  lost  generation  and  imtil 
certain  Arab  States  recognize  they  must 
no  longer  use  the  refugee  question  as  a 
political  football,  we  are  apt  to  continue 
to  see  repeated  violence. 

So  I  hope  we  will  take  a  longer  range 
view  and  work  to  resolve  equitably  the 
refugee  question,  while  taking  the  strong- 
est possible  measures  against  any  coun- 
try that  continues  to  give  comfort  and 
sanctuary  to  those  who  would  wantonly 
destroy  life. 

Mr,  DAVIS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REID.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  South  Carolhia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportimity  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  has  adequately  and  poignantly 
stated  many  of  the  facets  of  this 
problem. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  urge  unanimous  ap- 
proval of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  REID.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long>, 

Mr,  HARRXNGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr,  Speaker, 
when  will  the  violence  end?  Once  again, 
the  world  has  been  jolted  by  sudden, 
shocking  murder  of  innocent  people. 
Once  again,  millions  of  Americans  have 
been  drawn  to  their  television  sets  to 
witness  the  tragedy  of  senseless  wasting 
of  human  life.  Once  again,  the  best  of 
hiunans  have  been  cut  down  by  the  worst. 
CertEiinly,  this  latest  crime  is  most  evil 
for  it  has  been  accomplished  in  one  of  the 
few  places  where  men  of  all  nations  and 
ideologies  can  compete  in  an  atmosphere 
of  friendship  and  peaceful  cooperation. 
And  it  is  most  evil  because  a  nation  which 
has  suffered  far  too  much,  which  has  seen 
its  citizens  shot  down  in  its  airports, 
slaughtered  in  its  cities,  must  now  endure 
the  killing  of  its  finest  young  men  in  a 
land  of  bitter  memories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  nations  should  not 
cmly  condenm  the  deeds  of  the  Arab  ter- 
rorists, but  more  Importantly  to  take  ac- 
tion against  those  countries  who  are  har- 
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jyxrtng   and  supportlns  theae  Intema- 
tional  bendltB. 

Mr.  uaaxa  of  Xaiyluoa.  iSr.  Speaker. 
I  eongratidate  the  gentleman  ftom  Nev 
York,  tlie  chairman  of  the  JOdtdary 
Committee  (Mr.  Ctoxa) ,  ftor  ■pansarlns 
this  resolution,  r  think  this  is  one  adtfi- 
tional  instance  of  the  great  leaderdiip 
the  gentleman  has  demonstrated  in  this 
House  over  the  years. 

I  belieT«  we  are  an  bailed  by  this  latest 
in  a  kjBg  aerlea  of  cTimes  acainst  ttie  lit- 
tle State  of  mae],  whoee  only  defense 
has  been  to  build  a  great  nation,  a  dis- 
tinguished nation  in  the  face  «*  endfcas 
adversity.  If  this  incident,  this  horrible 
tragedy,  serves  any  porpoee  at  all.  it  «UI 
be  to  jolt  the  «»«*«»«  of  the  world  into 
fknaOy  takin«  scriooely  theae  hijaekJims 
and  kidBoplncs> 

UxB.  QRUfFi'i'Ha.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  aentleBBHi  yieUi? 

Mr.  liONG  at  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gcutlevcnoan  from  Michigan. 

Mrs.  oaiFFITHB.  I  riae  in  support  of 
the  mwlntinn  and  to  extend  my  sym- 
pathy to  the  Israelis,  and  to  hope  that 
out  of  this  tragedy  there  will  be  forth- 
oomins  a  sense  of  commitment  in  the 
world  for  peace  for  all. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yitid? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  trom  Georgia. 

Mr.  BRZNKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  tliank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  his  ranarks  and 
those  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Jscoas) . 

Last  zdsht  I  waited  by  the  television 
untU  those  fatef id  words  from  ABC  were 
spoken.  "They  are  all  gtme."  In  my  hand 
WM  the  SvcBint  Star  in  whlefa  the  pie- 
tures  flf  the  Xaradl  hostagee  were  tainted. 
AB  gene,  na  the  flower  at  their  Hves.  A 
wave  at  gudiMwi  engulfed  me  which  was 
inteimWed  by  the  pfetores. 

"Thou  slialt  not  kUl"  goes  the  Blhlieal 
oaamandmcnt.  Why  was  it  so  eraeOy  vio- 
lated? 

Let  the  word  go  out  that  we  stUI  be- 
lieve ttk  mercy — that  it  la  good  and  right. 
But  in  order  to  secure  that  mercy  for 
proepeettve  future  rittkam,  gmmplrs 
miatt  be  made  <rf  the  pavmtaXtm  of  this 
act  and  any  other  such  reeuirlng  act. 

Mr.  HANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlaioan  yi^d? 

Mr.  Uaaa  of  Maryland.  I  yidd  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Ut.  HANLSY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentb*»">  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
flfifffwiatfi  myself  with  the  remarks  in 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Mr,  Speaker,  once  again  it  was  the 
knock  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  Once 
again  the  mindless  terrorists  have  struck 
a  blow  to  oin-  Israeli  brothers.  Once  again 
we  can  only  shake  our  heads  and  wonder 
when  this  inhumanity  to  Uteae  brave  and 
tormented  people  will  stop. 

In  moments  of  shock  and  horror,  it  Is 
diffleolt  to  put  into  wortto  the  deep  emo- 
tions swiriing  inside,  T»  me  this  act  is 
incouHwehepsiWe.  It  Is  sensriees  to  thtir 
own  piuffsed  eaose  as  weB  as  being  a 
monumoital  insult  to  all  the  petvles  at 


the  world.  People  such  as  this  should 
hardly  be  aeowdBd  the  dignity  et  being 
treated  as  tanman  betagr,  beemse  th^r 
act*  were  subtanBan.  Rot  only  were  tbetr 
acts  cmri  and  mens&eee,  but  they  Qiem- 
artres  were  uuwaidHf  in  their  cause  and 
their  cause  itself  bankrupt  of  any  human 
ideal. 

My  heart  truly  goes  out  to  those  loved 
ones  at  the  Israeli  saartyra.  I  can  «nly 
be  reminded  of  the  tragic  past  and  pray 
to  the  Lord  that  each  inaanitgr  vffl 
day  oome  to  an  and.  All  of  us, 
at  faith  or  coler,  regarOeas  at  nation, 
must  live  on  this  earth  in  peace  togettwr. 
We  must  week  together  toward  this  end 
or  forfeit  that  whteh  is  eommnn  to  us. 
our  fanmanitr.  It  is  ttiis  we  must  dierlsh 
and  protect.  Life  is  a  great  gift,  and  the 
revenaaoe  for  life  must  someday  oocne 

to  trmiiiijmrl  jniltlrt 

I  can  only  hope  that  these  remaining 
Olympic  games  are  dedicated  to  those 
who  died,  and  that  the  people  of  those 
games  leam  well  from  this  tragedy  so 
that  the  spirit  of  teotberhood  that  the 
games  have  symbolised  is  revived  and 
carried  in  all  of  our  hearts.  Not  Just  for 
a  few  days,  but  for  our  remaining  years. 

Too  many  have  died  in  vain  for  us  to 
forget  so  quickly. 

Mr.  DOWNINa.  Mr.  i^peaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  in  the  welL 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  share  with  my  cal- 
leagues  the  sadneaa  of  this  hour.  Tht 
senseless,  premeditated  kCOing  of  these 
fine  young  men  Is  a  shocking,  despicable 
act  of  whBt  must  be  hmacy. 

The  Olympic  games  have  ahrays  con- 
stituted a  worM  fomm  wfane  young 
people  throaghovt  the  worM  can  gather 
and  compete  nn  honor  able  terms.  It 
(rffered  an  oppwtmt^  for  better  under- 
standing among  the  peoirtes  of  Qta  world. 
IVow  there  is  a  psJI  ever  the  Image  of 
this  great  event  eansed  by  a  few  people 
whoam  mettvattaae  mrat  have  eome  trrm 
Satan  himarif .  Any  tappimBtMm  at  these 
happenings  Is  dUkult  and  nBBvre.  Un- 
foetunat^y,  the  worid  seens  Infested 
with  too  many  ^ek  people  who  have 
lost  their  derire  to  live  bat  do  ne*  have 
the  courage  fee  dto  by  thrtr  own  hsnds. 
They  seize  upon  the  most  convenient 
political  oonttwerar,  tenorlzteg  and 
killing  Innocent  vtethns  before  they 
themselves  are  kfllad  in  what  they  ads- 
takady  dean  a  "Vtama  at  itary" 

Tb  thmk  that  peeple  of  this  ilk  have 
snnffed  out  the  precious  lives  of  these 
prooaidng  young  men  is  a  soixuwful 
thing  indeed. 

Meat  nations  of  the  world  have  Jotoed 
together  in  their  expressions  of  sarwtpathy 
over  the  eenaeqaenees  ci  thte 
but  there  are  a  few  natians  wJ 
tions  are  stntnce.  These  eoantrlaa  aeto- 
aUy  seem  to  be  eendiming  these  acts 
rather  than  eondcaudng  them.  They 
hold  thaAr  dam  spaa  to  gtre  aane- 
tuary  to  the  parpakratsn  ivgarAem  at 
the  ctixtm  Vbty  ooamstt.  Soaia  kind  at 
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retaltotoTT  action  should  be 
against  these  few  nations,  and  It 
to  ma  that  tba  Securttar  Cnamcil  of  the 
Unttad  Katlfons  is  the  plaae  to  start  They 
sbonld  not  be  aUoved  to  conttxnie  ttielr 
xambtahtp  In  that  body  imlem  tbay 
comply  with  reasonable  rutes  of  civilized 
behavlar. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
people  of  Xarael  and  oapaeinltT  to  the 
bereaved  families  of  those  who  have  suf- 
fered suofa  a  tragle  less. 

Mr.  HAIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  wm  the  gen- 
tleman yidtf? 

Mr.  liOWO  ef  Iteryland.  I  yMd  to  the 
gentleman  from  MMsenrl. 

Mr.  HALX^  Mr.  aiwakv.  I  appreciate 
Lht  leiilliiiiinn  from  Mai^and^  ylahiHin 

I  wlah  to  iotn  In  the  comaaamiattBBi  of 
the  leaderatdp  for  bringing  oiBttfalareeD- 
lution,  and  Join  In  sympathy  axtBoded  to 
the  baxeavod. 

I  flTr<**"'y  am  in  support  at  the  two 
findkig  dsuam  and  the  ftant  rasohrtng 
claam.  I  do,  hDvever.  based  on  OHT  aeUon 
In  the  past,  ssmetlmm  later  dasncd  pse- 
dpttoaa  when  caiaetad  while  orvensrought 
with  cmottai.  want  to  ralm  a  aiaasola 
point  at  infonnatlan  abovt  thorn  who 
have  fionstnw**^  and  drawn  the  second 
resolve  by  simply  ininilrlng.  What 
dom  it  mean  trtwn  it  nys,  "that  aU 
means  be  soogbt  bar  vAdeh  we  may  in 
the  civiUmd  warld  eut  att  from  oentact 
any  peoples  giving  Banetaary.**  and  m 
forth?  Would  this  amount  to 
of  these  giving  sanctnaiyr  Oonld  It  1 
complete  withdrawal  and  nalltag  off 
from  the  dvflteedworidyg  so.  are  wans* 
in  a  spirit  of  everwrom^  aymtm^if  said 
deepest  heartfeJt  emottan  aimeet  going 
as  far  as  thoee  who  have  wreaked  the 
dcapicahle  and  the  liupulaive  crime 
ncaJT"*  mankind?  I  woidd  stmidy  Ifte 
an  explanation  of  the  second  resolving 
clause. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  lis  the  gen- 
f\f*n»n  addtcaslng  his  xemaika  to  the 
gentleman  liam  Hew  York  (Mr.  CiMxa)  ? 

Mr.  HALL.  I  would  hope  if  the  dean  of 
our  Howe  had  heard  me.  ee  thorn  who 
are  around  and  sopporttac  talaa.  that 
they  eoBld  answer  thai  guatttm.  My 
puipam  woidd  be  S0vad  tag  siaaply 
Ing  out  tha*  it  la  atleMteagne  In 
ing  and  pertiapa  umiifeamL 

Mr.  ucma  at  MaiylaauL  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  ftom  ICew  Task,  and  yield 
badi  the  remainder  at  aiy  ttane. 

Mr.  CBJiHi.  I  yMd  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pnmsylvania. 

Mr.  aotmUJtO.  I  thank  the  diair- 
man   for  yielding. 

Bfr.  Qpeaker.  I  want  to  Join  with  ottiers 
of  rny  coUeagneB  in  expressing  deep 
shock  and  distress  over  the  tragedy  that 
yesterday  bef rt  the  members  of  Isiad^ 
delegation  to  the  Olymple  games  at  the 
Olympic  village  in  Bfonleh.  West  Ger- 
many. 

IBesponslble  people  everywhere  cry  out 
against  this  type  of  terrorism.  Tbetr 
hearts  go  out  to  the  faaaffies  and 
friends  of  the  victims  concerned. 
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their    deep    sympathy    Is    extended    to 

Israel.  ,       ^.  ,    , 

It  is  Indeed  heartening  that  this  trag- 
edy has  not  put  a  stop  to  the  Olympic 
games  and  that,  after  due  recogniUon 
Is  extended  the  victims,  the  games  will 
be  continued.  This  serves  notice  on  those 
who  are  incUned  toward  terrorism  that 
they  cannot  destroy  this  spirit  of  inter- 
national cooperation,  friendly  competi- 
tion, and  good  will  among  nations. 

There  &re  dangerous  currents  of  vio- 
lence loose  in  the  world  today,  and  the 
Olympic  games  have  served  as  a  symbol 
of  world  cooperation  and  peace.  In  effect, 
it  has  been  a  pageant  that  has  brought 
the  entire  world  together  in  friendship. 
enabling  peoples  of  the  various  coun- 
tries to  understand  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  those  of  other  countries. 

The  great  shadow  of  tragedy  that  has 
fallen  on  the  Olympic  games  in  Munich 
should  serve,  then,  as  a  signal  to  all  peo- 
ples of  the  world  that  they  must  con- 
stantly be  on  guard  against  terrorism,  for 
It  lurks  in  all  kinds  of  comers  and  hides 
In  the  hearts  of  treacherous  men.  It 
manifests  Itself  In  airplane  hijackings, 
airport  attacks,  and  now  it  has  escalated 
to  international  proportions.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  these  terrorists  are  seized  by 
madness,  that  they  are  totally  unpredict- 
able, Irresponsibles  and  that  they  will 
resort  to  any  devilish  means  to  obtain 
their  evil  ends. 

The  United  Nations  must  do  everything 
in  Its  power  to  curb  and  control  this 
menace  of  terrorism.  It  must  use  every 
authority  at  its  command  and  all  powers 
of  persuasion  it  possesses  to  eliminate 
this  t«Tor  to  decent  human  beings.  The 
X3S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
the  Honorable  George  Bush,  should  exert 
every  effort  to  see  that  the  United  Na- 
tions pursues  such  a  course. 

The  countries  of  the  world  must  be 
iirged  to  confront  these  terrorists.  They 
must  refuse  to  give  them  refuge.  They 
must  desist  from  providing  them  with 
arms  and  forbid  them  from  operating 
in  their  borders.  They  must  take  prompt 
and  strong  legal  action  against  them, 
kncwing  that  only  in  this  way  can  this 
sonUd  type  of  humanity  be  stamped  out. 
If  all  the  countries  of  the  world  will 
cooperate  in  this  regard,  they  will  be  able 
to  eliminate  a  terror  that  threatens  the 
deep  mpect  and  regard  that  each  decent 
country  has  for  the  other.  The  dark 
shadow  that  has  recently  fallen  on  the 
Olympic  games  will  become  dissipated, 
and  the  countries  of  the  world  will  be 
able  to  meet  at  futxu^  events  in  an  Olym- 
pian rftort  for  athletic  excellence  and  In- 
ternational peace,  good  will  and  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CKLLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Uraian  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resc^tioa  offered  by  the 
distinguished  gentleman  frtwn  New  York, 
the  dean  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
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Mr  Speaker,  today  is  a  black  day  for 
America  and  for  all  civilized  nations.  To- 
day we  awoke  to  the  tragic  news  that 
ArtUj  terrorists  have  kiUed  11  representa- 
tives of  the  Israeli  nation  at  the  Olympic 
games.  ,,  ,      , 

I  join  with  all  men  of  good  will  in  de- 
ploring these  murders.  And  I  call  for  im- 
mediate action  to  prevent  future  blood- 
shed. 

The  responsibility  rests  with  nations 
who  condone  to  the  slightest  degree  such 
actions  by  their  nationalists.  Interna- 
tional violence  in  all  forms,  including 
blaUnt  hijacking  of  aircraft,  can  only 
be  suppressed  by  isolating  nations  who 
give  aid  and  comfort  in  any  way  to  in- 
ternational criminals. 

These  latest  shootings,  by  a  band  of 
armed  Arab  guerrillas  calling  themselves 
the  "Black  September"  group,  are  the 
latest  in  a  long  list  of  terrorist  acts. 
Clearly,  we  cannot  tolerate  these  con- 
tinuing violations  of  accepted  interna- 
tional codes  of  conduct. 

The  recent  tragedy  in  Munich  raises 
questions  of  great  importance  to  the  fu- 
ture of  the  Olympics. 

The  games  were  established  to  bring 
together  the  finest  athletes  from 
throughout  the  world,  in  friendship  and 
In  peace.  Over  the  years,  international 
politics  have  been  allowed  to  get  in  the 
way  of  sportsmanship. 

But  never  before  have  political  events 
forced  the  games  to  a  complete  halt. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  year's 
Olympics.  Rhodesian  athletes  were 
barred  from  competition  for  political 
reasons.  This  action  set  a  bad  precedent. 
The  Olympics  should  be  open  to  all- 
regardless  of  political  ideology.  This  is 
not  the  proper  time  or  the  place  to  dis- 
play international  differences. 

The  killings  in  Munich  also  raise  the 
question  of  secvurity  at  future  Olympiads. 
All  nations  must  share  responsibility 
for  adequate  precautions  to  insure  the 
safety  of  those  competing  in  the  Olympic 
games.  The  Olympic  village  should  be 
considered  international  territory,  and  as 
such,  should  be  patrolled  by  interna- 
tional law  enforcement  officials.  No  one 
host  country  should  be  asked  to  bear  the 
enormous  burden  of  security  for  future 
Olympics,  in  the  light  of  today's  world 
tensions. 

Olympic  officials  have  announced  the 
games  wiU  resume  September  7  following 
a  fitting  memorial  to  the  slain  IsrAfili 
athletes.  By  resiuning  the  games,  we  can 
demonstrate  our  commitment  to  interna- 
tional sportsmanship.  Etespite  this  great 
setback,  we  can  show  that  violence  by  a 
few  will  never  stop  the  progress  made 
through  efforts  of  many  toward  Interna- 
tional peace. 

No  one  can  erase  the  tragedy  of  what 
has  happened.  No  one  can  restore  the 
murdered  victims  to  their  loved  ones. 
But,  hopefully,  this  incident  will  help 
us  to  learn  new  ways  of  ending  blood- 
shed and  finding  international  peace. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
first  instance  I  want  to  oonwnend  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  the  House  Itself,  and  tbe 
Speaker,  and  the  leadership,  for  bring- 
ing this  very  timely  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  membership. 


Obviously,  the  American  people  and 
Members  of  this  House,  their  Represent- 
atives, are  deeply  concerned  and 
alarmed,  and  they,  as  the  resolution  sug- 
gests, suffer  with  profound  sorrow  the 
action  that  took  place  in  Munich  yester- 
day. 

Many  of  the  previous  speakers  here 
today  not  only  expressed  their  sorrow 
and  alarm,  but  some  expressed  their 
anger  at  certain  nations  of  the  world  for 
liaving  been  involved  in  providing  refuge 
for  ten-orists  that  led  up  to  this  kind 
of  situation. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
raised  a  pertinent  question  when  he 
asked,  putting  it  another  way.  What 
responsibility  do  nations  in  the  civilized 
world  have  for  their  part  in  permitting 
the  perpetration  of  these  dastardly  acts? 
I  suggest  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Missouri  that  what  happened  is, 
when  governments  and  nations  condone 
acts  of  violence  and  terrorism,  they  set 
a  climate  of  approval  for  these  kinds  of 
situations. 

In  other  words,  those  nations,  which 
border  as  neighbors  to  the  State  of  Israel, 
have  given  sanctuary  to  terrorists  and 
have,  in  a  governmental  sense,  indicated 
their  approval — not  their  condemnation 
but  their  condonation  of  these  acts. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  that  when  these 
nations  offered  refuge  for  hijackers, 
when  they  have  offered  refuge  for  those 
who  have  publicly  acclaimed  terrorism 
as  a  final  resolution  of  their  difficulties, 
those  nations  ought  to  lose  their  rights 
in  the  body  of  nations,  for  example  in 
the  United  Nations. 

Specifically,  when  Syria,  Lebanon,  and 
the  United  Arab  Republic  have  willingly 
given  the  hand  of  friendship  to  terrorists, 
they  ought  to  suffer  the  loss  of  whatever 
the  membership  of  the  United  Nations 
can  bring  for  those  acts. 

What  I  mean  to  suggest  is  that  these 
nations  have  used  the  vehicle  of  the 
Security  Council  and  the  United  Nations 
to  bring  their  resolutions  of  condemna- 
tion of  the  State  of  Israel. 

This  may  not  be  an  appropriate  time 
to  discuss  the  larger  Issue,  but  the  issue 
of  what  happened  at  Munich  would  never 
have  come  up  if  we  had  previously  ad- 
dressed ourselves  to  the  larger  issue. 

What  I  suggest  to  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Missouri  Is  that  nations 
really  ought  to  be  expelled  from  the 
United  Nations,  from  the  civilized  world, 
if  we  are  going  to  develop  a  society  of 
peace,  understanding,  goodwill,  and  tran- 
quil relations  between  people. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  United 
Nations  is  going  to  have  to  face  this 
issue  as  to  nations  which  harbor  ter- 
roristic criminals,  and  they  are  going  to 
have  to  lose  the  right  to  vote. 

I  remember  learning  in  law  school  that 
one  of  the  tenets  when  coming  to  a  court 
of  equity— which  really  the  United  Na- 
tions Is — Is  that  one  must  come  In  with 
clean  hands.  Nations  that  harbor  terror- 
ists do  not  meet  that  requirement. 

I  believe  the  genUeman  from  Missouri 
addressed  himself  to  the  question  of  what 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  civilized  world, 
and  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 


Mr.  HALL.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
misconstrued  my  question.  I  hope,  on 
reading  the  literal  Record  back — and  he 
will  note  that  I  have  not  asked  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks— he  will  find 
tliat  he  has  done  so.  My  question  ad- 
dresses itself  simply  to  a  point  of  infor- 
mation. 

What  are  "all  means"  that  are  m- 
lended  "to  cut  off  from  contsict  with 
civilized  mankind  any  people  who  give 
sanctuary."  or  perpetrate  these  other 
despicable  and  repulsive  actions? 

I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
our  United  Nations,  as  ineffectual  as  it 
has  been  and  will  be  under  its  present 
regulations,  should  be  the  one  to  whom 
we  can  all  turn  for  proper  restitution, 
if  there  is  any  such,  in  the  judgment  of 
mankind,  for  such  a  repulsive  act  as  we 
witnessed  at  Munich. 

I  quite  agree  that  the  other  side  of  the 
question  is  the  question  of  sanctuaiT  by 
adjoining  nations. 

I  am  Just  as  strong  as  the  gentleman 
is  against  the  pogroms  against  these  peo- 
ple through  too  many  generations.  Like 
others  I  went  to  war  to  stop  some. 

My  question  still,  is  a  point  of  infor- 
mation—What is  meant  in  the  second 
resolving  clause  literally  and  figui-a- 
tively?  Will  this  be  another  Tonkin 
Gulf  Resolution  which  will  come  back 
to  haunt  us  because  we  have  not  exam- 
ined the  rhetoric  on  the  first  day. 
fraught  with  emotion,  after  this  das- 
tardly deed?  Will  we  wall  off  and  seal 
off  offending  nations? 

I  simply  want  to  reflect  on  what  civi- 
lized mankind  can  do  "to  cut  off  from 
all  contact."  any  particular  errant  na- 
tion in  any  one  instance. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  am  going  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  but  first 
let  me  say  that  I  can  only  offer  my  own 
opinion  as  to  what  this  means. 

I  also  want  to  affirm  that  I  did  not 
want  to  misstate  or  to  misread  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks.  I  believe  the  question 
of  responsibility  to  the  civilized  world 
and  what  this  resolution  means  is  a  very 
pertinent  inquiry.  I,  for  one,  am  very 
pleased  the  gentleman  brought  that  up. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  would  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Missouri 
that  I  would  interpret  the  meaning  of 
the  resolution  as  stated  in  my  remarks. 
I  said  that  I  would  urge  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  take  all  steps  as 
might  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
resolution,  by  all  legal  means.  I  used  a 
phrase  like  "to  mobilize  the  nations  of 
the  world  to  bring  an  end  to  the  mur- 
ders." I  do  not  Include  acts  of  war,  if  that 
is  what  the  gentleman  has  in  mind. 

I  had  in  mind  that  the  President 
would  initiate  action  in  the  United  Na- 
tions, before  international  agencies  such 
as  the  International  Air  Association, 
that  he  would  seek  agreements  to  stop 
flights  into  the  lands  of  nations  which 
harbor  hijackers  and  murderers,  that 
he  would  take  steps  to  call  meetings  and 
assemblies  of  nations  of  the  world  to 


consider  what  should  be  done  to  stop 
the  murder  that  Is  loose. 

That  Is  the  purpose  of  this  resolu- 
tion, to  obtain  action  and  to  urge  the 
Executive  to  give  tangible  recognition 
to  the  shocking  events  taking  place. 
Nothing— nothing  has  been  done  to  date. 
Something  must  be  done  to  restore  a 
rule  of  law  between  nations  by  seeking 
the  full  cooperation  of  all  nations. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this 
legislative  record,  the  purpose  I  sought 
has  been  served. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
'  Mr.  Burton  ) . 

Mr.  BURTON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  Mr.  Rosenthal  of  New- 
York,  for  his  Introduction  of  this  reso- 
lution. 

Today  is  a  day  of  mourning.  The 
Olympic  stadium,  scene  of  the  world's 
greatest  athletic  competition  was  used 
this  day  for  a  memorial  service.  The 
Olj-mpic  flame  stUl  bums  but  It  cannot 
dispell  the  darkness  which  has  fallen 
over  the  spirit  of  this  Olympiad. 

Words  are  inadequate  to  express  the 
shock  and  outrage  which  I  feel,  which 
men  of  goodwill  the  world  over  feel,  at 
that  heinous  crime  which  has  been  per- 
petrated against  the  Israeli  Olympic 
team  and  against  human  decency  Itself 
by  Arab  terrorists  in  the  past  24  hours. 

World  opinion  must  cry  out  against 
such  deeds.  Those  who  fostw-  terrorists 
within  their  borders  must  bear  the  re- 
sponsibility for  the  acts  of  those  ter- 
rorists. The  world  community,  through 
the  United  Nations,  must  condemn  this 
violence  and  awly  necessary  sanctions 
against  those  who  violate  not  only  the 
sovereignty  of  Israel  and  her  p>eople  but 
the  conscience  of  all  mankind. 

The  world  these  days  is  a  very  troubled 
place.  The  Olympic  games  have  provided 
the  peoples  of  the  world  through  their 
countries  at  least  one  forum  where  man- 
kind can  get  together  and  compete  on 
honorable  terms  and  to  learn  a  little  bit 
about  one  another  and  hopefully  to  im- 
derstand  one  another  a  llttie  bit  better 
and,  therefore,  also  hopefiUly,  to  lay  a 
basis  for  mankind's  resolving  its  differ- 
ences amicably  rather  than  by  war. 

The  absolutely  unforgivable  and  mind- 
less terror  and  killing  perpetrated  by  an 
element  of  what  is  reported  to  be  the 
Palestinians  comes  as  a  shock  to  every 
decent  man  and  woman  on  the  face  of 
the  earth. 

I  would  hope  that  not  only  this  House 
and  the  other  body  but  also  the  admin- 
istration would  make  not  only  our  views 
known  in  terms  of  words  but  take  what- 
ever effective  action  is  necessary  to  in- 
hibit and  deter  any  future  occurrences 
of  this  outrageous  nature. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  procedures  we 
are  under  right  now  do  not  permit  the 
consideration  of  any  amendments.  It  Is 

my  feeling  that  the  language  of  the  res- 


olution is  not  specific  enough  in  regard 
to  the  sorrow  of  the  American  people 
concerning  the  loss  of  life  by  the  West 
German  policemen  as  well  as  the  loss  of 
life  by  the  Israeli  athletes.  Had  the  pro- 
cedures permitted  the  offering  of  an 
amendment,  I  would  have  offered  an 
amendment  to  Insert  after  the  words 
•twentieth  Olympiad"  the  words  "and 
two  West  German  policemen"  and  then 
in  the  first  resolving  clause,  after  the 
word  "Israel"  add  the  words  "and  West 
Germany." 
Mr.    CELLER.    Will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Of  course. 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  would  think  that  the 
wording  originally  embraces  exactly 
what  the  gentleman  has  in  mind.  It  reads 
as  follows: 

The  deepest  sympathy  to  the  people  of 
Israel  and  to  the  families  of  those  who  so 
tragically  lost..  .  . 

So  that  the  words  are  all-embracing 
and  would  Include  the  families  of  the 
Germans  as  well  as  the  Israelis. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  sure  that  con- 
struction is  possible  and  I  am  glad  to 
have  the  author  of  the  resolution  clarify 
that  as  being  his  Intent. 

Mr.  BOGGB.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  I  have  the  time.  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Just  so  that  the  Record 
might  be  abundantiy  clear. 

I  can  say  that  it  Is  the  Intention  of 
the  authors  of  this  resolution  to  express 
the  genuine  sympathy  and  sorrow  and 
all  of  the  other  expressions  contained  in 
this  resolution  to  the  West  German  po- 
lice officers  and  their  families,  who  gave 
their  lives  in  defense  of  these  athletes. 
That  is  sibsolutrfy  the  intention  of  the 
resolution,  and  the  gentieman  does  the 
House  a  service  by  making  stire  that  that 
is  made  part  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana.  The  sorrow  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  those  Germans  who  are  lost  by 
this  tragedy  is  certainly  no  less  keen  than 
to  the  families  of  the  Israeli  athletes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  atrocity 
perpetrated  yesterday  by  Arab  assawint; 
upon  members  of  Israel's  Olympic  team 
in  Munich  consumes  humanity  with  re- 
vulsion and  fear. 

We  wonder  what  terrible  characteristic 
of  homo  sapiens  could  it  be  which  can 
devise  and  execute  bmtallty  of  this  sort. 
We  wonder  whether  the  covmterpart  of 
man's  capacity  for  beauty  and  ennoble- 
ment is  a  capacity  for  grotesque  destruc- 
tion not  possessed  by  any  other  species. 
We  fear  that  no  punishment,  no  retri- 
bution can  relate  to  such  an  act  and  that 
we  are  powerless  to  respond. 

Decent  men  of  every  ideology  must  join 
together  to  condemn  and  prevent  such 
acts  as  this.  I  believe,  in  the  words  of  the 
resolution  before  the  House  today,  that 
all  means  must  be  sought  by  which  na- 
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aona  giving  sanctuary,  sympathy,  w  sup- 
port to  such  acts  as  these  may  oe  cvx 
hi  from  contact  with  dvMBed  mMldnd. 
I  have  prefvloasly  spoauwred  tel^^™^ 
which  would  sanction  nations  which  ao 
not  proMcute  or  extradite  air  hijacters. 
and  I  am  f  uDy  prepared  to  support  rim- 
liar  legislation  under  which  our  Nation 
would  take  vigorous  sanctlcHis  against 
natlMU  which  give  comfort  to  Arab  or 
other  assassins.  .^    -    *  «^» 

Mr  Speaker,  this  Is  not  the  first  time 
the  Olympic  games  have  been  a  stage  for 
international  poUtlcal  activity.  Hitler 
sought  to  exploit  the  1936  01>mplcs  for 
his  own  warped  purposes. 

Nor  as  we  aU  recaU  with  horror,  is  this 
the  first  time  Jews  have  been  assassi- 
nated In  Germany.  ^^ 
Nor   as  I  remember  too  vividly  from 
being  at  Lod  Airport  to  Tel  Avtv  a  few 
hours  after  that  Arab  terrorist  atr«:lty. 
is  this  the  first,  or  second,  or  third,  or 
10th  caae  of  terrorist  murder  by  those 
who    niwfffi'*'*    themselves    with    Arab 
guerrilla  groups.             ^   ,      ,       ,„   .v,- 
I  caU  on  every  Arab  leader  In  the 
United  StoUea  and  throughout  the  world 
to  follow  the  example  of  Jordan's  King 
Hussein    and   excoriate   such   acts   un- 
equivocally.                             ^      ,        ..  ^ 
I  urge  the  United  NaUons  to  place  the 
subject  of  international  terrorism  on  the 
agenda  of  its  General  Assembly  for  the 
most  effective  remedial  action  the  lead- 
ers of  mankind  can  devise. 

The  families  of  the  U  assassinated 
athlftfB  Isradi,  and  Jews  throughout  the 
world  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 
I  mourn  for  them  and  with  them.  But  this 
iB  not  only  a  lou  for  them;  it  is  a  loss  for 
all  of  humanity.  If  international  brother- 
hood has  even  a  shadow  of  potentiality, 
then  all  men  must  come  together  to  atop 
these  massacres.  There  is  no  place  within 
humanity  where  such  creatures  as  the 
gf,npyfir.n  of  Munich  can  be  harbored. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  insert  at  this  point  a 
thoughtful  and  moving  editorial  from 
today's  Boston  Globe  entlUed  'The 
Shocking  Crime  In  Munich": 

TBS  Sbocximo  Ckxmx  in  Munich 
ClvUlzed  people  all  over  the  e«tii  have 
re»cte«l  witb  »  deep  sense  oT  ahock,  horror 
and  outrage  to  the  murder  oX  two  mem- 
bers or  the  Israeli  delegation  to  the  Olympics 
m  Munich  murder  of  11  members  of  the 
Israeli  by  an  Arab  guerrtlla  Tengeance  squad. 
But  shook,  horror  and  outrage  are  not 
enough.  A  way  must  be  found  to  end  such 
banditry,  ■•ven  boMagoa  »r»  de«l. 

Avery  Bcwtage.  preeWwit  oX  the  Int»n»- 
tlonal  Olympic  Committee,  waa  entirely  right 
to  order  the  suspension  of  the  games  for  24 
hours  or  untU  the  hortages  are  freed,  as  had 
been  demanded  by  Israeli  Prime  Mln  ster 
Ooia%  Melr.  To  have  let  the  gamee  continue 
while  this  crime  went  unchecked  would  have 
been  mtmt  caUous.  not  to  say  reprehensible. 
But  auspaadlng  or  canceling  the  games  Is 
not  enough,  either.  Nor  U  It  enough  for  the 
perpetr«tor»  of  this  ghastly  crime— the 
eighth  Arato  guerrilla  attack  against  targets 
m  Weat  OMisany  to  *  yew^-to  be  caught 
and  punished.  To  deter  any  repeUtlon.  ttoj 
Arab  naUona  themseives.  who  have  allowed 
the  guerrillas  to  remain  organized  ought  to 
make  unmistakably  clear  their  refusal  to  al- 
low them  an  asylum  of  any  kind. 

naiuM  «o  make  this  clear  would  only 
antagontae  wofM  optalon  against  them  and 
lose  what  hope  they  may  have  for  a  settle- 


ment  of   the   proWem   o*   the   PaJeetlnlan 

ftor  the  Black  September  organization  re- 
■Bonalbto  for  tbe  ouwent  atrodtlee  repre- 
mbU  nothing  but  lU  own  amaU  and  utterly 
cxlmtoal  revenge  movement.  It  was  the  same 
orgautzatlon  that  engineered  the  massacre 
last  May  30  at  Tel  AvlVs  Lod  International 
airport,  supplying  money  and  arms  to  three 
JapMese  gunmwi  who  kUled  and  wounded 
scores  of  paaeengers.  It  al«>  asaaartnated  Jor- 
dan's premier  Waafl  Tell  In  Cairo  last  No- 

Granting  any  of  Us  outrageous  demands 
coiUd  have  led  only  to  more  such  attacKs. 
The  guerrtllas  are.  among  other  things,  air- 
plane hijackers  and  saboteurs.  And  perhaps 
not  entirely  by  coincidence,  their  latest 
halnoua  action  came  even  as  delegates  oi  i  / 
nations  were  meeting  in  Washington  to  dls- 
ouaa  a  new  intarnatlonal  treaty  to  deal  with 
air  piracy.  ^  ..  _ 

InltlaUy  at  leaat.  at  thU  conference  the 
Soviet  Union  opposed  a  United  States-Cana- 
dian proposal  to  require  signatory  nations  to 
suspend  air  services  with  any  nation  that  did 
not  punlah  or  extradite  plane  hijackers 
or  aaboteurs.  But  the  chief  Soviet  delegate 
did  not  object  to  requUlng  extradition  if  the 
requirement  were  attached  to  one  of  the 
existing  three  treaties. 

By  some  such  method,  or  by  having  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Impose  such 
sanctions,  a  way  has  to  be  found  to  end  all 
international  plane  hijacking,  and  thus  to 
stop  such  tragedies  as  the  outrage  m 
Mtmlcb  before  they  get  started. 

Mr.  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DBINAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ultaois. 

Mr  METCALFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  3  weeks 
ago  I  stood  here  on  the  floor  of  the  H«ise 
of  Representatives,  talking  to  members 
of  the  U.S.  Olympic  team.  There  was  a 
common  spirit  of  togetherness  and  good 
■wlU  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  day 
as  we  wished  our  athletes  well  and  talked 
anxiously  of  the  XX  Olympiad  in 
Munich.  Germany. 

Today  I  speak  again  about  the  Olym- 
pics—not to  members  of  the  US.  Olym- 
pic team,  but  to  my  coUeagues  here  in 
the  House;  and  not  with  the  same  en- 
thusiasm, but  with  the  solemn  knowledge 
that  another  country  which  also  wished 
Its  athletes  well  in  the  Olympics,  win 
not  be  greeting  them  when  the  games 
are  over.  ,         .,        . 

There  is  so  much  left  to  be  said  Mid 
negotiated  in  settling  the  whole  Middle 
East  conflict,  and  yesterday's  murders  m 
Munich  by  Arab  terrorists  make  any  set- 
tlement now  seem  so  far  out  of  reach. 
And  yet,  there  Is  nothing  that  can  be 
said  today  to  queU  the  exasperation  and 
frustration  that  was  felt  yesterday  as  the 
world  wait«l  to  terror  to  hear  the  inevn- 
table— the  outrageous  slay  tog  of  1 1  mem- 
bers of  the  IsraeU  Olympic  team. 

In  all  17  are  dead  now— two  members 
of  the  Israeli  team  killed  to  the  early 
morning  dawn;  the  other  nine  killed  dw- 
Ing  an  exchange  of  gimflre  with  the  Ger- 
man poUce  at  an  airport,  where  foi^ 
Arab  terrorists  were  klUed,  one  Munich 
policeman  was  killed,  and  one  West  Ger- 
man military  heHcopter  pilot.  It  was  in- 
deed an  Insane  17  hours  during  the  whole 
terrifytog  ordeal  that  has  opened  \xp 
new  wounds  to  this  wlwle  Middle  East 
conflict.  .        . 

The  scene  to  Munich  that  I  heard 


about  to  the  news  yesterday  was  such  a 
different  one  than  the  one  I  had  Just  left 
In  West  Germany  not  24  hours  before. 
All  of  Munich  and  West  Germany  then 
had  been  In  the  festive  mood  of  the  20th 
Olympiad.  I  had  seen  athletes  from  op- 
posing countrles-embractog  in  the  ecstacj- 
of  victory  aoid  there  were  tears  of  hap- 
piness from  some  whose  months  and 
months  of  tralntog  had  ftaally  paid  off 
with  a  gold,  silver,  or  brom»  medal. 

Now  those  tears  have  turned  to  pain — 
the  pato  of  knowtog  that  some  f^ow 
Olympians  will  not  eve.n  have  the  chance 
to  test  their  training,  which  was  why  they 
had  come  to  Munich  to  the  first  place. 
Now  they  will  not  eren  be  retumtog  home 
to  Israel  alive.  And  suddenly  the  gold, 
the  silver,  and  the  bronze  are  less  im- 
portant. 

The  cheers  of  the  mllllona  of  sjjecta- 
tors  gathered  in  Munich  to  watch  the 
games  will  not  be  the  same  now,  I  know, 
as  the  XX  Olympiad  conttoues. 

My  own  personal  owidolences  and 
heartfelt  sympathy  are  ext«ided  to  the 
families  of  the  decreased  Israeli  athletes, 
the  survlvtog  members  of  the  Israeli 
team,  and  to  all  of  Israel. 

We  can  only  hope  now  that  these  out- 
rageous terrorist  tactics  will  help  shock 
the  world  back  to  sanity,  where  such 
violence  will  not  be  bred  and  will  not  be 
allowed  to  continue. 

Mr.  GELLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Uflnois  (Mr.  Puciwan) . 

Mr.  FUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  of  this  resolution  and  urge 
its  adoption.  The  bart»aric  act  of  terror- 
Ism  which  occurred  in  Munich  yesterday 
literally  paralyzes  the  mind  from  shock 
and  leaves  one  to  total  disbelief  that  man 
could  be  so  totally  brutal  to  his  fellow - 


man. 

The  adoption  of  this  resolution  mere- 
ly expresses  our  outrage  at  this  inhu- 
manity, but  it  will  do  Uttle  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  this  shocking  ter- 
rorism. .  ..  _ 
I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  the 
free  world  must  examtoe  the  rdation- 
shlp  of  these  violent  acts  of  terrorism 
and  the  Arab  repubUcs  from  which  these 
terrorists  stem. 

The  world  can  no  longer  view  to  si- 
lent todlgnaUrai  this  violence  against 
humanity  Itself.  ^^     ^       a 

I  am  calling  upon  the  President  and 
the  American  people  to  lead  the  way  in 
exploring  every  shred  of  evidence  which 
suggests  that  there  is  some  covert  rela- 
tionship between  these  terrorists  and  the 
countries  from  which  they  come  or  be- 
tween these  terrorists  and  the  Arab  gov- 
ernments to  their  respective  countries. 

These  Arab  nations  can  no  longer  mead 
Innoceflwe  for  they  have  taken  no  steps 
to  curtail  this  scandalous  exiportation  of 
terrorism  from  within  their  boundaries. 
The  United  States  did  not  hesitate  to 
sever  diplomatic  relations  with  czarist 
Russia  to  the  1880'3.  because  of  the  po- 
groms against  Russia's  Jewish  citizens. 
Nor  should  we  hesitate  today  to  im- 
pose the  most  severe  economic  sanctions 
and  quaranttoe  against  these  Arab  na- 
tions that  have  played  the  same  role— 
directly  or  indirecUy— in  encouragtog 
this  terrorism. 
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I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  world  must 
learn  to  live  with  this  new  violence 
^Onst  humanity.  I  beUeve  tiiat  Egypt, 
above  aU,  should  be  stogled  out  for  faU- 
ing  to  deal  to  any  manner  against  these 
terrorists.  Syria  and  Lebanon  fit  mto  the 
same  mold  and  should  be  likewise  quar- 
antined. 

The  United  States  should  also  exam- 
ine the  relationship  of  Red  China  to 
these  guerrillas.  It  is  an  open  secret  that 
Red  China  is  the  prtocipal  source  of  fi- 
nancial aid  to  the  Palestinian  terrorists 
and  its  occurs  to  me  that  if  the  newly 
carved  friendship  between  Pektog  and 
Washington  is  to  have  any  meaning.  Red 
China  will  have  to  use  her  influence  in 
persuading  the  terrorists  she  finances  to 
abandon  their  outrageous  conduct. 

Only  by  acttog  firmly  to  stem  this 
wave  of  world  terrorism  can  American 
and  the  free  world  survive.  For  todeed. 
how  secure  is  our  own  freedom  if  the  11 
Israeli  delegates  to  the  Olympics  had  to 
give  their  lives  to  the  recklessness  of 
these  terrorists. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  >ield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Badillo  ) . 

Mr.  BADILLO.  Mr.  Speaker,  men  and 
wanen  of  good  will  mourn  today  for  the 
Innocent  victims  of  an  unthinkable  crime 
committed  yesterday  at  the  Olympic  Vil- 
lage in  Munich.  It  is  appropriate  that  we 
mourn.  But  it  is  essential  that  we  act. 

Society  simply  cannot  afford  to  con- 
tinue to  permit  those  who  planned  this 
atrocity,  the  Lod  Airport  massacre  last 
June,  and  other  terrorist  assaults  to  cir- 
culate freely,  at  liberty  to  plan  and  exe- 
cute further  atrocities.  They  must  be 
found  and  they  must  be  punished. 

How  can  this  be  done?  TTie  Arab  ter- 
rorists responsible  for  yesterday's  mur- 
ders enjoy  the  safe  liaven  provided  by 
several  governments  of  the  Middle  East. 
There  is  no  secret  which  governments 
these  are:  even  as  today's  mourning  be- 
gan, Syria  was  hailing  the  Arab  murder- 
ers as  martyrs,  and  the  government  of 
Lebanon,  aware  of  its  complicity  by 
openly  harboring  terrorist  groups,  was 
preparing  for  expected  reprisals  by 
Israel.  The  Black  September  Movement 
Itself  reportedly  is  financed  from  Libya. 

We  can  all  understand  and  appreciate 
the  outrage  which  underlies  the  move- 
ment In  Israel  for  immediate  and  mas- 
sive reprisals  against  the  Psdestinian  ter- 
rorists and  those  nations  whlclr  encour- 
age and  protect  them.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  Israel  has  been  under  a  state  of 
siege  from  these  groups  ever  since  it  be- 
came a  nation.  And  while  the  major 
powers  of  the  world  engaged  In  the  poli- 
tics of  oil  and  spheres  of  infiuence,  Israel 
defended  herself  against  those  openly 
pledged  to  destroy  her. 

It  has  long  been  clear  that  only  firm 
and  concerted  action  by  the  nations  of 
the  world  will  bring  this  campaign  of  ter- 
ror to  an  end.  A  necessary  first  step  would 
be  an  international  economic  boycott 
against  nations  encouraging  and  sup- 
porttog  Arab  terrorist  groups  and  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  United  States  take  the 
initiative  to  establishtog  such  a  boycott. 
We  must  also  press  on  with  the  effort 
to  produce  strong,  uniform  international 


standards  for  alrltoe  and  airport  protec- 
tion, for  totemational  travelers  remato 
the  prime  targets  of  terrorist  groups. 

Finally,  the  United  States  can  and  must 
take  the  unilateral  step  of  immediately 
cutting  off  all  forms  of  assistance  to  na- 
tions failing  to  seek  out  and  prosecute 
these  terrorists. 

Tills  is  no  thne  for  mere  wringing  of 
hands  and  useless  rhetoric.  Who  knows 
when  the  next  attack  will  come  or  who 
the  targets  will  be?  If  we  wish  to  memo- 
rialize those  members  of  the  Israeh 
Olympic  team  who  died  at  Munich  yes- 
terday, we  must  make  certato  that  their 
lives  are  the  last  to  be  lost  because  of 
international  apathy  toward  the  Arab 
terrorists. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  know  all  the  Members  of  this 
House  share  my  sadness  over  yesterday's 
tragic  events  in  Munich,  Germany,  the 
host  city  during  this,  the  XX  Olympiad. 
Eleven  Israeli  participants  to  this  year's 
Olympics  were  cut  short  in  the  prime  of 
their  lives,  imwittmg  victims  of  interna- 
tional politics  at  its  worse  at  a  time  and 
in  a  place  where  politics  was  supposed 
to  be  absent.  This  latest  display  of  the 
depth  of  human  depravity  and  man's  in- 
humanity to  man  must  shock  the  sensi- 
tivity of  men  of  good  wiU  the  world  over, 
whatever  their  political  {jersuasion  and 
whatever  their  views  about  the  Middle 
East  controversy.  Our  hearts  go  out  to 
the  families  and  to  the  nation  which  lias 
endured  this  tragic  loss  of  some  of  these 
best  exemplars  of  that  nation's  youth. 

The  reaction  to  some  circles  to  this 
tragic  turn  of  events  has  been  to  de- 
mand the  termination  of  the  Olympics 
as  a  gestme  of  world  outrage;  however, 
such  a  reaction  it  seems  to  me  is  to  play 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  perpetrated 
this  dastardly  deed  and  to  give  them  a 
recognition  which  they  do  not  deserve. 
Once  the  idea  gains  a  foothold,  that 
terrorists  and  totemational  renegades, 
whether  they  be  hijackers,  bombers,  kid- 
nappers, or  just  ruthless  murderers,  can 
brtog  any  nation,  much  less  the  world,  to 
a  lialt  then  their  sick  appetites  for  pub- 
licity and  jpower  to  influence  the  course 
of  events  will  be  whetted  and  encour- 
aged. In  this  case,  the  guerrillas  will  have 
achieved  one  of  their  immediate  objec- 
tives of  toterrupting  an  mternaUonal 
event  which  has  the  attention  of  the 
whole  world. 

At  a  time  like  this,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber what  spirit  still  clings  to  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  Olympics,  as  a  period  of  time 
set  aside  when  nations  often  to  disagree- 
ment and  to  opposition  send  their  best 
examples  of  physical  accomplishment  to 
compete,  amn  against  man  and  team 
against  team,  to  an  atmosphere  free  of 
international  and  national  politics  and 
considerations.  In  other  words,  at  a  time 
when  the  transcendental  human  element 
which  is  so  often  lost  sight  of  in  the 
human  race  because  of  national  dif- 
ferences is  supposed  to  reign  supreme. 
None  of  us  are  naive  enough  to  feel  that 
any  Olympics  has  ever  really  lived  up  to 
this  almost  Imjpossible  goal  but  in  the 
very  shortcomings  and  occasional  dis- 
plays of  national  pettiness  one  can  feel 
that  the  world  is  better  off  for  having 


tried  and  the  goal  looms  the  nobler  for 
all  the  shortcomings  and  failures  to 
achieve  it.  I  am  convtoced  that  the  world 
needs  this  goal  before  it  today  more 
ttian  ever  and  that  there  is  still  much 
to  be  gained  and  litUe  to  be  lost  from 
continuing  the  Olympics  and  to  doing 
so,  heighten  the  disgust  and  utter  revul- 
sion that  men  the  world  over,  includtog 
the  Middle  East,  will  feel  toward  actions 
of  such  ruthless  depravity.  In  classic 
Greek  terms,  the  evil  that  was  perpe- 
trated, the  obvious  innocence  of  the  vic- 
tims, the  genutoe  horror  of  the  nations 
of  the  world,  adds  an  element  to  the 
drama  unfolding  at  Munich  which  cap- 
tures for  manktod  all  the  forces  afoot  in 
tJie  world  today — the  good  and  the  evil, 
fate  and  selfcontrol,  victory  and  defeat, 
the  greatness  and  the  baseness  that  is 
hfe  itself. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  8i?eaker,  the  inci- 
dents of  yesterday  In  Munich  marring 
the  games  of  the  XX  Olympiad  are 
tragic  illustration  of  the  savagery  and 
barbarism  which  a  few  dedicated  fanatics 
can  bring  te  entire  nations,  and  indeed 
the  world.  That  such  an  attack  should 
occur  at  the  Olympic  games,  one  of  the 
last  vestiges  of  true  international  coop- 
eration and  spirit,  makes  the  crime  even 
more  heinous.  It  is  fitting  and  proper  for 
us  to  mourn  the  deaths  of  the  11  IsraeU 
athletes,  who  came  to  Munich  to  compete 
in  contests  of  skill  and  strength,  not  to 
engage  in  armed  battle  with  Arab  ex- 
tremists. However,  such  unnecessary  and 
inhuman  carnage  cannot  be  allowed  to 
pass  without  declaring  the  need  for 
greater  efforts  on  the  part  of  all  nations 
to  curtail  and  control  such  terrorist  ac- 
tivities. 

The  Arab  nations  cannot  be  excused 
for  their  blatant  complicity  in  the  mur- 
der of  the  (tefenseless,  unarmed  Israeli 
competitors.  It  is  imfortunate  that  at  a 
time  when  Arab-Israeli  relations  were 
entering  a  new  phase  of  hope,  the  Arab 
governments  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
take  the  requisite  measures  to  flush  out 
these  deranged  radicals.  It  is  inexcusable 
that  while  West  German  officials  sought 
to  negotiate  for  the  lives  of  the  Israeli 
hostages,  no  assistance  of  any  ktod  was 
offered  by  the  Arab  world. 

Contrarily,  the  Egyptians  aimounced 
that  they  would  refuse  to  discuss  the  re- 
lease of  the  hostages  with  anyone  but  the 
guerrillas,  and  the  Syrian  Government 
has  ah-eady  termed  the  slain  terrorists 
martyrs.  This  type  of  response  can  onlj- 
guarantee  continued  bloodshed  and  \io- 
lence. 

Until  the  Arab  countries  make  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  they  intend  to  control 
and  eradicate  guerrilla  operations  sta- 
tioned withto  the  safety  of  their  borders, 
reprisals  are  toevitable,  and  within  the 
roimds  of  escalating  retaliation:  So  van- 
ishes the  hope  of  peace  in  the  Mideast. 

If  we  have  come  to  the  juncture  in  his- 
tory when  a  few  extremists  can  control 
the  destinies  and  lives  of  mlUlons  of  peo- 
ple then  we  must  take  steps  to  insure 
that  these  individuals  are  never  allowed 
to  activate  their  plans  for  worldwide  an- 
archy and  destruction. 

I  joto  my  colleagues  in  mourning  for 
the   slain   athletes   and   their  bereaved 
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families  and  I  call  on  the  Arab  world  to 
indicate  tiirouRh  positive  action  its  in- 
tention to  rid  the  Middle  East  and  the 
world  of  these  senseless  terrorists. 

Mr  MACDONALD  of  Massachusetts. 
Mr  Speakw,  I  sent  the  following  tele- 
gram to  aU  rabbis  in  the  Seventh  District 
of  Massachusetts: 

The  appmlllng  tragedy  in  Munich  has 
stunned  ereryone  in  the  civilized  world  and 
I  want  to  extend  to  you  and  your  congrega- 
tion my  deepest  sympathy  for  the  death  of 
the  Israeli  oompeUtora  In  the  Olympic  Gamee. 

It  is  especlaUy  bitter  that  this  outrage 
was  committed  on  the  eve  of  the  high  holy 
days,  and  especially  tragic  that  it  was  com- 
mitted against  representatives  of  a  brave 
people  who  hare  demonstrated  the  qualities 
of  independent  spirit  to  which  all  Americans 
have  responded.  We  must  search  diligently 
and  wisely  for  ways  to  banUh  from  civilized 
lands  those  outlaws  who  debase  human  dig- 
nity with  their  klUlngs  and  kidnappings.  We 
muat  reject  the  standard  which  sanctifies 
violence  and  Woodahed  and  we  must  elevate 
the  goals  of  peace  and  understanding  among 
men  of  all  nations.  I  pledge  you  my  support 
m  the  effort  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of 
these  terrible  crimes. 

ToaarRT  H.  Macdonald. 

Member  of  Congress. 
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Mr.  DUIjSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 

coDeagues  In  supporting  wholeheartedly 

the  pending  resolution  of  condemnation. 

The  violence  at  the  Olympic  games  in 

Munich  yesterday  was  despicable. 

Wonls  really  are  Inadequate  to  describe 
my  sorrow  and  disgust  that  this  great 
international  athletic  event  should  be 
marred  in  any  way.  let  alone  by  the 
violent  dtaniption  which  occurred  dur- 
ing those  long  hoin^  on  Tuesday. 

There  has  been  no  evidence  of  politics 
or  unrest  in  the  Olympic  events  them- 
selves. The  participants  are  there  for  one 
purpose:  To  compete  in  their  athletic 
specialty  against  the  best  athletes  from 
around  the  world.  Their  goal  was  vic- 
tory—for themselves,  for  their  team,  and 
for  their  country.  ,.   ^  , 

Eleven  members  of  the  Israeli  dele- 
gation to  the  Olympics  are  dead  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  day  of  terror.  What  a  sicken- 
ing tragedy.  . 

I  commend  the  leadership  for  giving 
first  priority  to  the  pending  resolution 
which  should  be  adopted  by  acclama- 

Mr.  SC!OTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
House  will  want  to  support  this  resolu- 
tion. No  one  beUeves  in  senseless  killing, 
certainly  when  the  victims  are  the  cream 
of  the  youth  of  their  country. 

In  recent  years  we  have  had  domestic 
tragedies:  acts  of  violence  committed 
without  any  rhyme  or  reason:  public  of- 
ficials and  others  the  victims  of  unbal- 
anced minds  sometimes  brought  about  by 
extreme  hatred. 

This  Is  more  than  a  tragedy  for  one 
nation  or  one  people.  All  the  world  shares 
a  common  concern  for  lawlessness  and  a 
disregard  for  the  Uves  of  others.  We  must 
find  to  way  to  matotaln  the  rule  of  law 
both  domeatically  and  at  the  interna- 
tional level. 

I  am  sore  the  people  of  Virginia  join 
others  throughout  the  world  in  condemn- 
ing this  vicious  act  and  extending  our 
sympathy  to  the  families  of  those  who 
lost  their  Uvw. 

Mr.  CX)UGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  it 
has  come  to  their  ancesters  down  through 


the  centuries,  there  was  a  knock  at  the 
door  of  the  apartment  where  Israeli  aUi- 
letes  and  coaches  were  staying  at  the  XX 
Olympic  games  in  Mimlch. 

That  knock  followed  by  the  crashing 
of  the  door  and  a  barrage  of  machine 
5un  flred  by  Arab  terrorists  set  in  mo- 
tion a  tragedy  of  immense  proportions 
which  leaves  humanity  grieved  and  hu- 
miliated. 

Eleven  Lsraeli  athletes  and  coaches, 
the  pride  of  their  youth  of  whom  so  many 
others  had  died  in  defending  their  coun- 
try, are  dead  in  the  aftermath  of  a  day 
of  horror  and  revulsion.  The  spirit  of 
the  Olympic  games,  where  political  and 
nationalistic  antagonisms  were  put  aside. 
is  shattered.  Even  in  barbaric  days  of 
old,  Olympic  contestants  were  provided 
safe  passage  to  compete  in  the  games. 
All  the  civilized  world  sorrows— for  the 
families  and  friends  of  tlie  dead  Israelis, 
for  the  depraved  murders  and  kldnap- 
ings  that  demean  human  life,  and  for  the 
misguided  guerrillas  whose  actions  so  ir- 
reparably .set  back  the  cause  for  which 
thev  seek  purported  justice. 

The  knock  on  that  door  in  Olympic 
Village  reminded  us  only  too  forcefully 
we  are  a  finely-honed  razor's  edge  away 
from  events  which  could  trigger  much 
diwerviolence  and  bloodshed. 

For  the  German  people,  atoning  for 
the  1936  Nazl-tained  Olympics,  the  kill- 
ings came  as  an  even  greater  shock.  In 
their  compMsion  and  good  will,  they  had 
worked  to  make  the  Munich  events  a  new 
and  honorable  chapter  to  remember 
against  Aiischwitr,  Buchenwald,  and 
Dachau. 

For  the  world  community,  the  glim- 
merings of  a  peace  agreement  between 
Israel  and  Egypt  abruptly  have  been 
dimmed  In  an  orgy  of  bloodshed.  The  tm- 
easy  truce  in  the  Middle  East  again  faces 
another  setback. 

What  more  can  be  learned  from  this 
tragedy?  We  have  witnessed  skyjacklngs 
and  -shootouts,  kidnappings,  and  black- 
mail, and  the  horrendous  massacre  at 
the  Lod  Airport. 

Regardless  of  vast  political  differences, 
all  nations  of  the  world  must  unite  to 
deny  sanctuary  to  skyjackers,  kidnap- 
pers, and  blackmailers  who  commit  In- 
ternational crimes.  The  United  Nations 
must  end  its  cj-nical  favoritism  of  cliques 
of  nations  to  condemn  forcefully  and 
unequivocally  the  latest  outrage,  to  sal- 
vage its  fast-sinking  prestige  and,  to  seek 
immediate  international  agreements  for 
the  extradition  of  criminals. 

While  Israel  and  its  people  grieve,  I 
know  they  have  faced  adversity  and  sor- 
row before  and  will  find  renewed  strength 
and  inspiration  in  the  deaths  of  their 
countrymen.  The  spirit  of  Israel,  which 
so  impressed  me  when  I  visited  there 
last  year,  will  rise  above  this  terrible 
grief. 

As  the  Jewish  High  Holy  Days  ap- 
proach with  the  start  of  Rosh  Hashana 
at  sundown  Friday.  I  join  with  men  of 
good  will  everywhere  to  extend  my  sym- 
pathy to  Israel  and  its  citizens  on  the 
deaths  of  these  fine  11  young  men.  I 
hope  and  pray  that  this  convulsive 
tragedy  will,  in  some  way.  bring  much 
closer  the  day  when  nations  of  the  world 
and  conflicting  political  antagonists  can 


resolve  their  differences  without  resort 
lo  war  and  to  violence. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  resolution.  What  hap- 
pened in  Mtmich  was  a  tragic  incident 
perpetuated  by  a  group  of  madmen. 
Their  actions  should  be  abhorrent  to  ev- 
er>-  decent  person  in  the  world  communi- 
ty. This  depravity  will  accomplish  noth- 
ing possible  for  those  who  unleashed  it, 
and  worse  yet,  it  nearly  wiped  out  the 
small,  but  gallant  team  of  splendid  young 
Israeli  athletes  who  devoted  so  many 
vears  of  their  lives  qualifying  themselves 
for  Olympic  competition.  We  extend  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  their  loved  ones, 
and  to  the  families  of  the  West  German 
policemen  who  gave  their  lives. 

Mr.  FDIjTON.  Mr.  Speaker^  the  inde- 
scribable act  of  barbarism  committed  at 
Munich  yesterday  has  brought  tragedy 
mourned  by  the  entire  world. 

A  group  of  fanatical  murderous  ban- 
dits, for  no  sane  or  rational  purpose, 
committed  an  atrocity  for  political  pur- 
poses as  base  and  vile  as  one  might  imag- 
ine. 

Our  hearts  and  prayers  today  go  out  to 
the  families  of  those  innocent  Israeli 
Olympiad  performers  and  their  families 
just  as  they  did  yesterday  in  the  future 
hope  that  they  might  be  released  un- 
harmed. 

These  were  random  innocents  who 
were  caught  in  a  web  of  fanatic  madness 
which  they  had  no  hand  in  weaving  and 
for  which  they  had  absolutely  no  respon- 
sibility. 

Their  only  crime,  in  the  eyes  of  thor 
murders,  was  that  they  were  Israelis,  na- 
tionals of  a  nation  which  has  valiantly 
and  vigorously  fought  to  justly  defend  its 
political  and  geographical  integrity 
against  full  scale  invasions  and  untold 
military  aggressions. 

In  a  political  context  this  tragedy  de- 
mands an  immediate  settiement  of  the 
Middle  Eastern  conffictfin  recent  days 
there  have  been  reports  and  Indications 
that  a  settiement  was,  until  yesterday, 
possibly  imminent.  At  least  the  climate 
was  reported  to  have  improved  markedly 
The  Munich  tragedy  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  destroy  this  climate  though  a 
deterioration  would  certainly  be  under- 
standable. 

Hopefully  it  will  demonstrate,  jaaruc- 
ularly  to  the  Arab  nations,  that  the  fa- 
natical elements  within  their  borders 
which  they  seemingly  are  unable  to  con- 
trol do  not  serve  their  national  interests 
but  militate  against  them. 

■nie  Olympic  games  will  and  should 
continue;  not  simply  in  the  spirit  of  free 
sport  but  as  a  memorial  to  the  Israeli 
athletes  and  their  sacrifice  as  well  as  a 
demonstration  that  acts  of  madness  wH 
not  cower  or  intimidate  peoples  through- 
out the  worid  who  hold  firmly  to  the  be- 
lief that  aU  political  or  other  differences 
between  nations  or  groups  and  individ- 
uals within  nations  should  be  settted  by 
reason,  logic  and  law  rather  than  wan- 
ton, merciless  and  irrational  violence. 

Mr  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  person  who  would  not 
support  this  resolution.  The  atrocity  at 
Olympic  Village  in  Munich  has  shocked 
and  shamed  the  entire  world.  The  next 
act  of  terrorism  may  take  place  In  our 
country  or  on  our  aircraft. 
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Arab  Natiwis  who  harbor,  nurture,  and 
finance  these  guerrilla  terrorist*  must 
accept  the  responsibility  for  their 
murders  and  piracy.  We,  and  othw  na- 
tions of  civihzed  world,  must  draw  the 
line  now,  or  see  chaos  rale  the  world. 

All  possible  methods  must  be  used 
from  UJ*.  sanctions,  to  unilateral  sanc- 
tions, to  international  embargoes  on  air 
traffic.  Our  inaction — our  tolerance  of 
guerrilla  mtirders,  bombings  and  terror- 
ism—has only  encouraged  more  terror- 
ism. 

This  is  a  fine  resolutior.  but  words  and 
resolutions  wont  do  anymore.  If  this 
country  is  not  willing  to  initiate  action, 
and  demand  similar  action  from  other 
nations,  the  resolution  will  remain  just 
words.  I  favor  the  resolution,  but  I  favor, 
even  more  strongly,  inunediate  actions 
which  will  demonstrate  our  outrage, 
clearly  and  economically,  to  those  Arab 
nations  who  have  sponsored  these  acts  of 
terrorism  and  mtirder. 

Mr.  8EIBERLJNG.  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
course,  I  support  the  resolution.  Surely, 
it  is  the  least  any  of  us  can  do.  But 
none  of  us  can  help  feehng,  along  with 
our  grief,  a  deep  sense  of  frustration.  It 
is  not  only  that  we  cannot  restore  to  life 
the  spirited  yoimg  men  so  senselessly 
cut  down  at  the  very  jieak  of  their  vi- 
tality. That  is  tragedy  enough,  God 
knows. 

What  is  especially  frustrating,  how- 
ever, is  the  appcu-ent  inability  ol  estab- 
lished instituticms  to  prevent  this  type 
of  barbarous  act  that  seems  to  be  occur- 
ring with  increasing  frequency.  Perhaps, 
if  the  recommendations  in  this  resolu- 
tion are  followed,  we  will  be  able  even- 
tually to  start  reversing  this  trend. 

But  going  beyoiKl  the  lu-ospect  of  better 
eaiorcement  measures,  surely  the  time 
has  come  for  a  converted  effort  by  all  na- 
tions— a  'crash  program" — to  end  the 
festering  Palestinian  refugee  problem. 
One  can  hope  that  a  genuine  offer  of  a 
massive  program  of  resettlement  and 
ec«iomic  assistance  would,  if  effectively 
presented,  appeal  to  the  mass  of  ref- 
ugees and  isolate  the  fanatics  and  op- 
portunistic p<diticians  who  thrive  on  the 
refugees'  misery  and  hopelessness.  Cer- 
tainly the  United  States,  which  took  the 
lead  for  all  of  Western  Europe  in  devel- 
oping the  Marshall  plan,  should  be  able 
tc  assume  leadership  in  developing  a  way 
out  of  the  Palestinian  refugee  morass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  we  have  tended 
to  believe  that  a  solution  of  the  Pales- 
tinian refugee  problem  could  only  take 
place  as  part  of  an  overall  settiement  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  But  is  it  not  just 
possible  that  a  massive  effort  now  to  re- 
setUe  the  refugees  could  win  a  break- 
through toward  settiement  of  the  larger 
conflict?  Certainly  it  is  wra^h  a  try. 

We  might  even  be  so  bold  as  to  hope 
that  a  succes&f  ul  effort  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem could,  by  its  example  of  fruitful  non- 
violent action,  help  bring  an  end  to  the 
violence  that  is  every  day  cutting  down 
the  lives  of  young  and  old  alike  in  Indo- 
cluna,  in  Northern  Irtiand,  and  else- 
where. 

If  men  of  goodwill  can  unite,  in  this 
moment  of  comzaon  shock  and  sorrow, 
to  reassert  their  common  humanity, 
then  truly  those  dead  Olympians  shall 
not  have  died  in  vain. 


Mr.  NIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  terrorist 
murders  of  IsraeU  athletes  in  Germany 
yesterday  is  an  attack  on  the  entire  civ- 
ilized International  cooimunlty. 

In  1  day  the  CMymplc  games  whose 
history  goes  back  to  ancimt  times  when 
nations  declared  truces  in  their  wars  in 
ordCT  to  hold  the  games,  has  been  en- 
dangered as  an  institution. 

In  1  day  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
negotiations  for  such  a  peace  has  been 
set  back  years.  Such  setbacks  in  the  Mid- 
dle East  threaten  the  peace  of  all  of  us. 

In  1  day,  internatitmal  travel,  com- 
munication, and  commerce  between 
civilized  nations  have  been  endangered 
because  all  tourists  of  every  nation  are 
endangered,  the  irrational  followers  of 
causes  may  pick  on  the  citizens  of  any 
nation  to  gain  attention  for  themselves. 

This  is  an  intoVeratate  situation. 

If  and  when  the  surrtvlng  terrorists 
reveal  their  intended  destination,  the 
civilized  international  community  must 
be  prepared  to  take  steps  against  that 
nation  who  may  have  given  encourage- 
ment for  such  an  act. 

Piracy  was  not  ended  as  a  threat  on 
the  high  seas  untU  all  nations  agreed  to 
treat  piracy  as  an  international  crime. 
Such  agreements  were  reached  when  the 
nations  of  the  world  realized  that  such 
acts  were  a  threat  to  all  of  them. 

The  publicly  stated  determination  of 
the  United  States  to  enter  into  oxnmon 
action  with  other  natimis  on  the  dijrfo- 
mattc  front  can  encourage  othw  nations 
to  j«n  with  us. 

I  extend  my  ccMidolences  to  the  fami- 
lies of  the  Olympic  majrtyrs.  Their  loss 
is  a  loss  to  each  of  us.  The  world  is  a 
sorrier  place  today  because  of  the  events 
of  September  5. 

Mr.  KINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  resolution  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  <Mr.  Cklleii) 
expressing  profoimd  ss^npathy  to  the 
families  of  the  Israeli  Olympic  team  who 
were  murdered  during  the  Arab  guer- 
rilla attack  at  the  Oljnnpic  games  in 
Munich. 

The  vicious  attack  by  the  Arabs  was  in- 
deed a  crime  against  the  world  society. 
The  attack  has  made  an  indelil^  blemish 
upon  an  ideal  that  is  a  symbol  to  the 
worid — an  ideal  of  nations  coming  to- 
gether every  4  years  to  compete  in  fair- 
ness and  good  sportsmanship.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  can  be 
no  conceivable  excuse  or  reason  for  these 
murders.  There  are  no  differences  so 
great  as  to  justify  this  kind  oi  wanton 
disregard  for  the  Uves  and  safety  of 
young  men  who  were  in  Munich  only  for 
the  sake  of  athletic  competition. 

I  join  with  President  Nixon  and  all 
Americans  in  expressing  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  condolences  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Israti  and  to  the  families  of  the 
Israeli  Olympic  team  who  were  murdered 
in  Germany  this  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  want  to  express  my 
condolences  to  the  good  people  of  West 
Germany  who  worked  long  and  hard  to 
make  the  1972  Olympics  a  showcase  to 
the  world.  They  had  succeeded  impres- 
sively until  the  outraceous  attack  by  the 
Arab  terrorists.  Unfortunately  for  the 
Germans,  the  1972  CHymplcs  will  always 
be  remembered  mmst  of  all  for  the  terror- 
ists' attack  by  the  Arabs. 


Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  House  Resolution  1106.  "Yes- 
terday, immediately  upon  learning  of  the 
initial  attack  (d  the  Black  September  ter- 
rorist organisation  and  the  shocking 
murder  of  two  members  of  the  Israeli 
Olympic  team,  I  expressed  my  deep  dis- 
tress and  extreme  frustration  at  this  un- 
civilized brutal  behavior.  I  stated  in  the 
Rkcoks: 

Once  again.  Arab  terrortats  h&ve  taken  In- 
lUKent  Uvea  and  used  them  for  protests  and 
for  pawn. 

But  the  subsequent  events  which  oc- 
curred since  4:30  ajn.  have  left  me  un- 
able to  merely  emphasize  my  personal 
alarm  and  my  own  sorrow  at  this  tragedy. 

Eleven  men  have  been  killed.  The  lives 
of  11  men  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
seething  fanaticism  oi  armed  ternxism. 
I  therefore  join  my  tlMWvhts  and  feelings 
with  the  sentiments  of  all  those  in  this 
Chamber  today  and  am  pnroud  to  cospcm- 
sor  House  Resolution  1 10«.  The  chorus  of 
our  voices  specdcs  loud  and  clear  to  the 
rest  of  the  world  and  I  pray  that  the 
depth  of  our  commitment  and  the  trem- 
bling anger  of  our  words  win  help  faring 
an  end — a  final  end — to  such  ootraseous 
a^ts. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
in  support  of  House  Resolution  1106 
which  expresses  the  deep  sympathy  we 
all  feel  at  the  death  of  the  Israel  athletes 
who  were  participating  in  the  Olympics 
at  Munich,  Germany.  The  expeditious 
processing  of  this  rescrfution  by  the  House 
leadership  is  reoocnition  of  the  feeling 
in  the  Congress  when  we  heard  of  the 
tragedly  perpetrated  by  the  Arab  terror- 
ist group. 

There  is  nothing  but  condemnation 
that  anyone  could  possiUy  feH  for  the 
actions  of  such  a  wild  band.  I  Join  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  expressing  deepest 
regrets  to  the  families  of  the  slain  Israeli 
athletes  and  to  all  the  Olympic  partic- 
ipants who  are  so  appalled  and  shocked 
by  this  tragedy. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  ex- 
press my  dismay  at  statements  made  by 
officials  of  the  radical  governments  in 
Syria  and  Iraq  in  which  they  attempt  to 
defend  and  legitimatize  this  barbaric  and 
senseless  action  by  the  terrorist  group. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  potttieal 
and  moral  bankniptey  of  the  present 
Iraqi  and  Syrian  regimes  as  evidenced  by 
their  public  pronouncement  of  their  sup- 
port of  the  perpetrators  of  this  tragedy. 

This  tragedy  also  demonstrates  the  ob- 
stacles that  he  in  the  path  of  the  efforts 
to  produce  permanent  peace  in  the  Mid- 
dle East.  We  are  aU  aware  of  the  con- 
tinuing diplomatic  efforts  of  the  admin- 
istration to  bring  about  a  permanent 
solutltHi  to  the  Middle  East  crisis.  Cer- 
tainly, extreme  emotionally  motivated 
crimes  such  as  these  senseless  killings 
demonstrate  the  continuing  problems 
that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  athletes  partic- 
ipating in  the  Olympics  have  been  called 
upon  to  renew  their  dedication  to  the 
noble  spirit  and  great  traditions  of  the 
Oiympic  program  and,  certainly,  as  wit- 
nesses to  this  tragedy  they  will  honor 
and  respect  the  memory  of  the  slain 
Israel  athletes.  They  certainly  >oln  all  at 
us  in  the  hope  and  prayer  that  further 
tragedies  like  this,  under  any  circum- 
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stances  or  at  gatherings,  can  and  must 
not  take  place. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
strong  support  of  the  resolution  (H.  R«. 
1106  >  offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York  (Mr.  Ckll«>  • 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  join  in  shocked  dis- 
belief of  the  events  in  Munich  which 
brought  death  and  terror  at  the  scene 
of  the  XX  Olympiad— I  pray  that  from 
this  tragedy  there  may  arise  a  spirit  oi 
renewed  faith  In  mankind— and  an  era 

of   calm.  .,  , 

Mr  Speaker,  the  treachery  evidenced 
in  today's  world  which  has  reached  a 
peak  in  the  infamous  murders  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Israeli  Olympic  team — is  re- 
volting to  the  entire  civilized  world. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Jews  and  GentUes  alike 
in  our  Nation  mourn  the  death  of  those 
who  have  suffered  from  the  guerrilla  war- 
fare waged  in  the  Olympic  viUage.  We 
mourn  for  their  families— and  we  extend 
sympathy  to  all  whose  lives  are  dark- 
ened by  this  stark  tragedy. 

Mr  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
every  other  Member  of  this  House  I  am 
deeply  shocked  and  saddened  by  the  tra- 
gic events  that  have  taken  place  at  the 
Olympic  games  in  Munich  during  the 
past  24  hours.  I  fuUy  favor  the  pending 
resolution  as  an  expression  of  our  deep 
distress  and  concern  as  a  national  legis- 
lative body.  ^,  ^  . 

The  loss  of  these  Israeli  athletes  and 
their  trainers  and  coaches  in  connec- 
tion with  an  historic  international  event 
intended  to  encourage  friendship  and 
understanding  has  profoundly  upset  all 

One  searches  with  extreme  difficulty 
for  a  formula  that  would  vent  this  kind 
of  Insane  terrorism  and  violence  from 
disrupting  the  normal  procedures  of  our 
civilized  society.  Yet  the  truth  is  that  so 
far  no  such  formula  has  been  found.  For 
years  now  our  international  airlanes 
have  been  harassed  by  increasingly  wild 
and  violent  actions,  some  of  them  per- 
petrated by  the  same  group  that  was 
responsible  for  Munich.  Yet  the  nations 
of  the  world  are  still  unable  to  reach  ba- 
sic agreement  on  how  to  deal  even  with 
international  hijackers. 

It  is  equally  difBcult  to  know  how  to 
prevent  this  desperate,  insane  brand  of 
Arab  terrorism  which  has  struck  again 
in  Munich — without  turning  the  world 
into  a  virtual  fortress. 

But  perhaps  the  enormity  of  the  events 
in  Munich  will  have  in  the  long  run  a 
beneficial  result.  Perhaps  now  at  long 
last  the  whole  world  will  find  itself  suf- 
ficiently revolted  by  what  has  happened 
to  begin  moving  to  put  an  end  to  the 
sanctuaries  that  have  thus  far  given 
these  terrorist  groups  the  chance  to  op- 
erate. Because  what  happened  yesterday 
in  Munich  could  happen  tomorrow  in 
New  York  or  London  or  Rome.  Until  now 
there  has  been  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
many  states  to  believe  that  these  terror- 
ist organizations  in  their  insane  drive 
against  Israel  poeed  any  real  threat  to 
their  own  security.  Yesterday's  events 
have  demonstrated  how  completely 
wrong  that  assumption  is. 

So  Mr.  Spetiker,  as  we  mourn  the  loss 
of  the  Israeli  team  members  in  the  sense- 
less Munich  tragedy,  let  us  hope  that 


their  death  will  prove  to  have  speeded 
the  day  when  the  civlUzed.  law-abiding 
nations  of  the  world  will  join  hands  to 
outlaw  once  and  for  all  the  senseless,  de- 
structive, violent  actions  of  Interna- 
tional, outiaw,  terrorist  groups  that 
brought  on  this  tragedy. 

Mr.  WILUAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  an- 
cient Greeks  gave  us  the  splendid  spirit 
which  is  the  basis  of  the  Olympic  games. 
They  also  gave  us  the  great  tragedies. 
Yesterday,  in  a  wanton  display  of  total 
disregard  for  human  life  and  the  Olym- 
pic spirit,  a  band  of  political  assassins 
merged  the  high  endeavor  of  the  Olym- 
pics and  the  deepest  of  tragedy  in  a 
chain   of   events   that   has   shaken   the 

world. 

There  are  no  words  to  describe  the 
international  feeling  of  grief  following 
the  senseless  death  of  11  Israel  athletes 
who  were  brutally  murdered.  I  saw  one 
news  account  which  referred  to  a  "dar- 
ing commando  attack. "  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
armed  attack  on  athletes  who  have 
gathered  in  peace  and  brotherhood  can- 
not be  caUed  daring.  It  was  treacherous. 
It  was  cowardlj-,  it  was  murderous  but, 
it  was  in  no  way  daring.  Even  the  an- 
cient Greeks  respected  the  Olympic  spirit 
so  much  that  athletes  on  Uieir  way  to 
compete  were  given  safe  passage  through 
the  ranks  of  warring  armies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  civilized  nation  can 
condone  such  barbaric  behavior.  Today, 
I  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  meet  its 
obligations  to  the  community  of  nations. 
The  Russians  have  fostered  an  air  of 
anti-Semitism  both  within  their  own  na- 
tion and  throughout  the  Middle  East. 
They  have  aided  Arab  extremists  with 
financial  and  military  aid.  Their  own  ac- 
tions have  buttressed  the  totally  unrea- 
sonable demands  of  Palestinian  guerrilla 
organizations.  It  must  stop.  The  Com- 
munists must  exert  whatever  powers  they 
have  to  bring  these  animalistic  attacks  on 
unarmed  civilians  to  a  stop. 

There  have  been  recent  recommenda- 
tions that  all  international  air  service  be 
halted  to  any  nation  which  gives  refuge 
or  help  to  any  air  pirate.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day I  suggest  that  ti.e  U.S.  Olympic 
Committee  introduce  a  motion  with 
the  International  Olympic  Committee 
calling  for  each  nation  to  repudiate 
all  acts  of  violence,  and,  specifically,  this 
repulsive  attack  against  the  Israeli  team 
in  Mimich.  which  are  contrary  to  the 
Olympic  spirit.  I  fiu-ther  suggest  that  any 
nation  which  does  not  adopt  this  motion 
and  issue  a  censure  against  these  ter- 
rorist acts,  and.  specifically,  the  current 
one,  be  barred  from  all  future  participa- 
tion in  Olympic  competition. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake,  the  civilized 
world  cannot  ignore  this  situation  in 
hopes  that  it  will  go  away.  We  cannot 
count  on  the  pressure  of  international 
world  opinion  to  resolve  this  question.  In 
recent  years  we  have  all  seen  that  Arab 
terrorists  do  not  care  that  they  are  op- 
erating contrary  to  all  accepted  norms  of 
civilized  conduct.  They  do  not  hesitate 
to  slaughter  irmocent  civilians  wherever 
they  may  be.  International  flights  are 
subject  to  hijackings  or  bombings  as  long 
as  these  fanatics  are  allowed  to  exist. 
Innocent  travelers  are  liable  to  be  gtmned 
down  without   warning.   And.   now  we 


see  that  even  international  gatherings 
for  peaceful  purposes  are  subject  to  these 
terror  tactics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  mark  my  words.  It  will 
not  end.  John  Dorme  said  it  long  ago,  "no 
man  is  an  Island,  no  man  stands  alone." 
We  are  all  the  targets  of  these  terrorists 
acts,  we  are  all  the  victims.  Thirty  years 
ago  the  world  stood  by  while  unarmed 
European  Jews  were  being  slaughtered. 
Now,  the  Arabs  are  attwking  Israelis, 
but  they  do  not  stop  from  killing  inno- 
cents, no  matter  what  their  nationality 
or  religion.  We  must  band  together  with 
all  other  civilized  nations  to  eradicate 
this  new  plague  before  it  strikes  terror 
into  every  comer  of  the  world. 

Mr.  BROOMFTEaLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragedy  at  Munich  is  an  outrage  and  an 
act  of  piracy  against  the  entire  civilized 
world.  We  can  only  hope  that  magnified 
as  it  was  by  worldwide  television  cover- 
age and  coupled  with  the  growing  monot- 
ony of  violence  in  Northern  Ireland  it 
will  serve  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  world. 
The  bloody  interruption  of  the  inter- 
national Olympic  games  and  the  des- 
ecration  of  their  concept  of  brother- 
hood is  a  direct  and  bold  challenge  to  all 
of  the  organized  governments  and  civil- 
ized people  of  the  world. 
It  calls  for  an  equally  direct  and  clear 

reply.  ^  . 

Everyone  of  those  goverrunenU  and 
peoples  must  express  outrage  in  the 
strongest  possible  language  and  follow 
with  actions  which  will  isolate  and  de- 
stroy those  who  act  as  outiaws  against 
mankind. 

Since  the  Olympic  games  are  an  in- 
ternational event  the  United  Nations 
should  take  the  lead  in  this  action.  In 
the  past  the  U.N.  has  been  quick  to  con- 
demn Israel  and  by  its  actions  has  given 
the  green  light  to  Arab  terrorists  and 
their  impersonal  violence. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  world  orga- 
nization to  take  a  strong  stand  against 
Arab  intransigence  and  Arab  support  of 
these  emmissaries  of  violence.  This  sort 
of  action  should  have  been  taken  the  last 
time  we  witnessed  such  a  slaughter  just  a 
few  months  ago  in  the  massacre  at  the 
Tel  Aviv  Airport.  The  non-Israeli  world 
was  characteristically  noncommital  then 
and  some  ofllcials  of  the  Arab  worid  even 
expressed  sympathy  with  the  terrorists. 

That  is  the  kind  of  irresponsibility 
that  encourages  further  international 
tragedies  of  the  sort  we  witnessed  in 
Munich. 

The  civilized  world  must  clearly  con- 
demn these  senseless  murders  for  what 
they  are;  but  we  must  not  make  more  of 
them  than  that. 

It  would  oiHy  compound  the  tragedy 
to  mistake  the  action  of  these  few  psyco- 
paths  for  the  wUl  of  mUllons  of  non- 
violent Palestinians. 

It  would  be  an  equally  tragic  mistake 
to  allow  this  senseless  act  of  violence  to 
affect  the  steadily  improving  relations 
between  Israel  and  the  Arab-Palestinian 

world. 

In  the  past  year  or  two  great  progress 
has  been  made  toward  peaceful  coexist- 
ance  between  Israel  and  the  Arab  na- 
tions. especiaUy  along  the  Jordan  River. 

The  routine  two-way  commerce  that 
has  developed  across  that  river  and  the 


Kummer  visite  of  aame  ISftjOOO  Palestin- 
ians to  IczMU-oeeaiiied  tCRitorles  are 
clear  evidenoc  of  ttais  proexMi. 

The  real  mcMace  is  tlwt  kidnapping 
and  murder  of  Imails  in  Munich  is  not 
going  to  win  symptttfay  for  the  Palestin- 
ian refugees  in  Sbrrtik  or  Lebanon  It  1» 
and  musi  be  eounterproductive  and  it 
has  in  faet.  reduced  the  sympathy  whicli 
has  existed. 

There  are  lesltimate  grievances  amonc 
the  Palestinian  refugees  just  as  there  are 
legitimate  grievances  amone  the  peoples 
of  Northern  Ireland.  But  violence  only 
delays,  not  advances,  recognitiaa  and 
redress  of  these  grievances. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
words  cannot  express  the  f  edings  I  have 
over  the  autra«eouB  killings  of  the  Israeli 
Olympic  team  members. 

Tbis  cowardly  and  dastardly  attack  on 
humanity  has  no  explanation  beyood  the 
fact  that  a  few  sick  minds  have  reigned 
terror  on  an  already  beleaguered  people. 

ThaJL  the  Olympic  gamwt.  the  world 
symbol  of  intense  but  peaceful  competi- 
tion, have  been  reduced  to  the  spectacle 
of  bloodshed  and  violence  is  tragic.  But 
the  real  tragedy  is  the  blatant  hostility 
of  the  terrorists  whose  distorted  views 
have  taken  the  lives  of  men  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  r^juresecxt  their  nation 
with  hcmor  and  dignity. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Games 
must  continue  as  a  nacmorial  to  the  cour- 
ageout  spirit  of  the  Israeli  Olympic 
team.  The  games  now  symbolize  the 
brave  dedication  of  the  Israeli  athletes 
to  the  ideas  of  peaceful  competition  and 
sportsmanship. 

What  has  occurred  undersccares  the 
importance  of  the  UJ3.  commitment  to 
Israel.  If  t  rrur  can  be  inflicted  on  an 
Israeli  atbl^ic  compound  at  the  Olympic 
village  in  Bavaria,  there  is  UtUe  doubt 
that  Israel's  hostile  neighbors  could  feel 
emboldened.  Israel  must  maintain  her 
security  and  vigilance  and  the  United 
States  must  continue  to  meet  her  moral 
commitment  to  the  integrity  of  the  State 
of  Israel  and  her  no^ilc  people. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  extend  my 
sincere  condolences  to  the  pet^ile  of 
Israel  and  the  famiUes  of  the  slain  Is- 
racti  attiletes. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
mon with  all  Members  of  this  body,  I  rise 
to  express  my  shock  and  dismay  at  the 
mass  murder  ai  11  members  of  the  Israeli 
Olympic  contingent  by  Arab  guerrillas  in 
Munich  yesterday.  That  the  setting  of 
the  Olympic  games  should  have  provided 
an  opportunity  for  a  barbaric  act  of  this 
kind  to  be  committed,  makes  the  crime 
all  the  more  incomprehensible  and 
heinous. 

More  than  any  other  world  event,  the 
Olympic  games  have  provided  an  c^por- 
tuuity  for  the  citizens  of  all  nations  to 
meet  in  friendship.  Athletes  from  Com- 
munist-bloc nations  have  met  in  friendly 
competition  with  those  of  the  western 
democracies.  And  until  yesterday,  those 
of  Israel  and  the  Arab  nations  had  en- 
joyed similar  experiences. 

This  tradition  of  competition  among 
the  states  and  nations  of  the  world  in 
the  Olymiuc  games  has  persisted  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  me- 
mtmal  service  for  the  11  slain  Israelis, 


attendwi  by  move  ttawn  SO.OM  persons  in 
the  OlympAc  stadium  in  Mmicta,  testifies 

to  the  extent  and  depth  of  this  tragedy. 

It  is  to  to  hoped  thai  calls  for  revnce 
ngainit  the  Arab  ~»**~"  as  a  msant  of 
»««Mg»t*«y  tbe  loM  of  the  Israelis  ath> 
letes  will  go  imheeded  and  that  the  issue 
will  be  resolved  in  the  knowledge  that 
ftirther  blooctohed  and  terror  cannot 
rectify  the  dastardly  act. 

Crimes  of  this  mfigT^**i"**  call  for  ac- 
tion tog  ail  the  nations  of  the  world— not 
only  in  the  condtmnattfln  of  such  acts, 
but  in  taking  the  required  steps  to  halt 
such  tn^rhftTJMm  In  this  instance  the 
Arab  nr^V"-  should  be  the  first  to  initi- 
ate efforts  to  halt  intematiooal  terror- 
ism. 

As  has  been  already  been  pointed  out 
by  some  of  our  ooUeecues,  crimes  by 
guerilla  bands,  whether  they  be  murder, 
piracy,  the  skyjadting  of  aircraft,  and 
the  taking  of  passengers  as  hostages, 
can  be  halted  only  when  all  nations 
deny  refuge  to  such  criminals.  Undoubt- 
edly, it  is  the  knowledge  that  certain 
nations  will  grant  sanctuary  to  them 
that  encourage  terrorists  to  undertake 
such  crimes. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  United  BUtes 
will  take  the  lead,  as  we  have  endeavored 
to  do  in  the  cases  of  air  piracy,  to  secure 
the  intematicnal  outlawing  of  such 
atrocities. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  resolutiim  to  express  the 
shock  and  outrage  of  this  Chamhtt  over 
tbe  tragic  and  swi.sriess  kiUlngs  in 
Munich.  Germany.  The  members  of  the 
Israel  Olympic  team  will  be  remembered 
and  memorallzed  in  nuoiy  forums  in 
every  comer  of  the  world  and  the  pas- 
sage of  House  Resolution  1106  will  place 
this  body  on  record  in  that  respect. 

Beyond  expressing  our  feelings,  how- 
ever, I  hope  that  we  will  redouble  our 
efforts  to  find  a  way  to  bring  an  end  to 
the  violence  which  has  characterized 
world  events  during  the  past  decade.  The 
mass  mmrder  of  Jewish  people,  or  any 
other  peoi^.  is  not  only  unctTihsed  but 
nuist  be  met  with  firm  and  determined 
action  to  prevent  any  possiUe  recur- 
rence. 

Specifically,  I  am  planning  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  tbe  House  Committee  on 
AMiropriatloiis  on  which  I  se-ve.  to  order 
an  immediate  review  of  all  UJS.  assist- 
ance to  nations  in  the  Middle  East  which 
harbor  or  give  help  to  any  kind  of  ter- 
rorists. Such  a  review  could  lead  to  legis- 
lation requiring  that  all  U.S.  economic 
or  military  assistance  to  such  nations  be 
terminated  immediately  upon  a  determi- 
nation by  the  President  that  a  foreign 
coimtry  has  failed  to  cooperate  in  inter- 
national efforts  to  prevent  terrorist  ac- 
tivities of  the  type  which  occurred  in 
Munich  this  week. 

Similar  fund  cutoffs  could  also  be 
appied  to  nations  which  give  sanctuary 
to  skyjackers  or  others  who  attempt  to 
cause  international  terrorism.  It  is  time 
to  make  it  dear  to  those  nations  of  the 
world,  particularly  those  in  the  Middle 
East,  that  decent  people  in  all  parts  of 
the  world  will  no  longer  tolerate  the 
vicious,  destructive  acts  of  international 
madmen.  I  hope  that  by  taking  this  ac- 
tion, we  will  shock  the  Arab  nations  into 


reality  and  cause  them  to  enter  direct 
iwotistkms  wttta  Israd  to  bring  about 
a  lost  aad  In^nr  settlement  of  tbe 
Middle  East  crisis. 

Mr.  BOOSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  esf  ess  my  deep  regret,  my  prof  o«nd 
sympathy,  aad  my  serious  otawam  owcr 
the  reeent  slaying  of  the  luraeU  athietes 
who  oaae  to  tbe  Munich  Olymnics  to 
relehrais  internet iimal  cooperatloB  and 
found  InstesTt  a  partisan,  nstisnsiistic 
smtiment  that  resulted  in  their  untimely 
deaths. 

It  is  a  tragic  irony.  Tbe  plot  organised 
a.IV^  carried  out  taqr  the  Arab  terrorists 
was  outrageoMB.  I  offer  my  profound  sym- 
pathy first  to  tbe  famtlira  of  those 
slaughtered  athkitm,  and  thaa  to  the 
courageous  peopie  of  Israel  who  sent 
them  to  so  ably  represent  thstr  nation. 
Tbeir  future  achieronents.  their  contri- 
butions have  been  brutally  cut  off.  My 
deep  regret  is  that  their  lives  have  been 
needlessly,  senselessly,  and  uselessly 
taken.  Tbe  nation  of  Israel  as  well  as 
their  families  suffer  an  irreparable  loss. 
So  do  we  all. 

My  serious  concern  is  also  for  the  shock 

rendered  people  all  around  the  world  who 
trad'tiockally  look  upon  Hut  Olympics  as 
a  ^tniqti*  arena  for  displaybig  the  nobil- 
ity of  competitive  spirit,  the  pixysical 
prowess  of  men  and  women  from  all  over 
the  world,  and  the  universal  enthusiasm 
pisBftTift^fii  with  the  Olynpie  ssmes 
through  thousands  of  years  of  human  de- 
vdopment.  Tnstfad  of  ceMamttng  the 
oneness  of  "«^"fc^*T^,  the  brotttertaood  of 
all  demonstrated  throi«h  athletic  com- 
petition, tbe  site  of  tlM  Olympics  has  been 
turned  into  a  mass  murder  scene  and  a 
blot  upon  the  history  of  mankind 

It  is  my  bope  that  these  evenU  will 
long  be  rem«nbered  as  a  warning  to  us 
all  lest  a  rigidly  and  aggressively  partisan 
spirit  take  bold  of  any ;  and  my  hope  that 
the  original  goals  of  the  Olympic  games 
wiU  not  be  kst  or  tarnished.  We  owe  this 
as  a  debt  to  the  people  of  Israel.  That 
we  can  scarce  do  without  this  important 
contribution  to  universal  human  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  BE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
tragically  true  that  the  horrors  oi  the 
dark  ages  are  being  matched  by  the 
cruelties  of  the  20ih  century.  We  think 
of  this  as  a  civilized  world,  but  the  con- 
cept applies  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that 
this  century  has  brought  about  two  global 
wurs,  innumoable  attacks  on  one  nation 
by  anotber,  bloody  civil  conflicts,  assassi- 
nations of  world  leaders,  and  constantly 
recurring  acts  of  group  and  individual 
\iolence. 

Against  this  background,  free  men 
everywhere  feel  with  deep  concern  the 
brutal,  savage,  and  inhumfffi  act  of  the 
so-called  Palestine  gucnillas,  against  the 
members  of  tbe  Israeli  team  to  the  XX 
Olympiad.  Tbe  whole  civiliaed  world 
should  fXMMJf**^"  this  action. 

We  extend  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
tbe  people  of  laraci.  to  the  families  of  the 
fallen  sMurtyrs  who  went  to  Munich  in 
peace,  to  compete  as  free  dmb.  and  to 
participate  m  insUvidaals  and  as  a  na- 
tiim,  like  the  "»tT">»*"  of  oar  country's 
team,  to  further  the  cause  al  peace  tar 
frioidly  competition. 

Mr.  PATMAJi.  Ml.  Bpcaks.  it ' 
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30  years  ago  that  a  great  Republican 
statesman  who  was  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency  wrote  a  book  called  "One 
World,"  ttie  theme  of  which  was  that  all 
the  people  of  earth  are  sons  of  the  Palm- 
er bound  together  in  one  human  family 
and  inhabiting  one  small  planet.  I  have 
never  forgotten  the  words  spoken  by  tms 
man.  Wendel  Wllkle.  about  antl-S«anl- 
tlsm  in  America— he  called  It  a  criminal 
movement  and  considered  every  anti- 
Semite  a  traitor  to  America.      ,  ^  ,,  _ 

The  Arab  terrorists  who  killed  11  Is- 
raelis in  Munich  are  traitors  to  all  hu- 
manity. It  was  evil  and  wicked,  a  murder 
so  shameful  that  people  talking  about  it 
unconsciously  avert  their  eyes  with  a 
sense  of  mass  guUt.  A  crime  of  this  mag- 
nitude and  horror  touches  each  of  us 
with  the  blood  of  martyrs,  and  cracks  the 
shell  of  hypocrisy  like  an  earthquake 
whose  lethal  warning  is  that  our  one 
world  Is  foul  with  hate.  Mr.  Speakw,  we 
in  America  have  seen  the  work  of  the 
assassin,  we  know  the  anguish  of  the 
Israeli  people  and  our  hearts  go  out  to 
them  In  sympathy.         ,.  „  ,  ,^  .    „  .v,„ 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  belief  that  all  the 
diverse  populations  of  this  earth  are  to- 
day united  in  sorrow  and  commiseration 
with  this  smaU  nation  bereaved  of  its 
stalwart  Olympians,  and  that  with  the 
Lord's  guidance  we  will  yet  come  to  an 
era    of    imlversal    understanding — One 
World  with  liberty.  Justice,  and  peace  for 

all 

Mr  PICKLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
times  that  the  words  of  mankind  are  not 
adequate  to  express  the  emotional  reac- 
Uon  to  uncivUized  acts.  We  can  use  the 
usual  words,  such  as  "horror,"  "shocked, 
or  "repulsed,"  to  refer  to  the  murder  of 
the  IsraeU  athletes,  but  these  words 
somehow  ring  hollow. 

This  Is  why  I  want  to  add  my  voice 
in  supporting  House  Resolution  1108- 

Because  this  resolution  expresses  the 
coUectlve  sense  of  Individuals  of  highly 
diverse  views,  and  indirectly,  of  aU 
Americans,  it  is  more  than  just  words. 

All  Americans  are  numbed  by  the  bar- 
barous murder  of  the  IsraeU  athletes  Our 
hearts  cringe  and  giow  weak  at  the 
thought  that,  when  the  strongest  and 
most  talented  athletes  of  the  world 
c«ne  together  In  friendly  competition, 
the  world  of  hate  and  violence  to  de- 
stroy them.  , 

Some  say  that  the  Olympics  are  naive 
In  trying  to  create  an  atmosphere  of  uni- 
versal cooperation  and  tranquility.  Now 
that  the  world  of  hate  and  violence  have 
brought  the  spirit  of  ihe  Olympics  to  its 
imees,  does  this  mean  that  we  are  to  stop 
seeking  our  dream  of  world  harmony  be- 
cause such  a  dream  is  naive.  Let  us  af- 
firm that  it  does  not. 

And  let  us  also  afDrm  that  in  this  mad- 
dening world  of  political  assassinations, 
and  of  attempts  to  kill  and  terrorize 
whole  populations,  that  the  tendency  to 
dismiss  murder  and  sorrow  as  common- 
place will  never  overcone  the  ability  for 
people  to  have  coUectlve  grief  and  p^ln. 
Let  us  pray  that  these  young  people  are 
forever  rememberwi  In  reverence,  and  to 
a  spirit  of  rededlcatlon  to  trying  to  make 
the  dream  ot  the  Olympics  a  reaUtgr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  now,  we  can  <«»ly 
lower  our  heads  and  try  to  show  our  sor- 
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row— not  only  has  the  proud  nation  of 
Israel  been  attacked,  but  so  has  human- 
Mr  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  times  when  words  seem  Inadequate 
to  express  our  feelings.  This  is  such  a 

time.  - 

I  share  with  my  coUeagues  a  sense  oi 
outrage,  indeed  a  sense  of  shame,  that 
human  beings  should  be  capable  of  such 
cruel  and  senseless  evil.  One  is  even 
tempted  to  ask  whether  such  creatures 
deserve  to  be  called  human. 

One  of  the  tragic  ironies  of  this  mas- 
sacre is  that  it  shovUd  have  happened  In 
Germany— the  scene  of  incredible  and 
abominable  massacres  of  Jews  in  the 
past.  In  fairness,  however,  one  must  sa- 
lute the  gaUantry  of  those  German  ofn- 
cials  who  offered  to  become  hostages  in 
place  of  the  Israelis,  though  such  gallan- 
try might  well  have  been  muiecessary 
had  German  ofBclals  In  the  first  place 
provided  proper  security  for  the  Israeli 
team..  parUculariy  in  the  wake  of  ap- 
parenfr^teUigence  reports  that  a  terror- 
ist attaSit-  jras  possible. 

Supporters-  of  the  Arab  cause  against 
Israel  may  essay  to  absolve  the  Arab 
leaders  of  guilt,  arguing  that  the  com- 
mandos were  members  of  a  small  lunatic 
fringe.  Yet  it  is  significant  that  as  of  this 
afternoon— Wednesday,  September  6— 
only  King  Hussein  of  Jordan,  of  aU  the 
Arab  leaders,  has  made  a  statement  con- 
demning and  disavowing  the  acts  of  the 
terrorists.  „         .        . 

I  can  find  cmly  one  smaU  grain  or 
comfort  in  what  has  happened:  certainly 
the  killings  by  Palestinian  terrorists,  es- 
peclaUy  in  the  setting  of  the  Olympics. 
wiU  not  serve  the  Arab  cause,  but  will, 
on  the  contrary,  give  rise  to  woridwlde 
sympathy  for  the  Israelis. 

So  for  the  Israelis  themselves  and  tiielr 
friends,  the  Munich  massacre  wlU  only 
strengthen  their  resolve  to  take  all  feasi- 
ble steps  in  the  future  to  thwart  the  evil 
designs  of  such  international  bandits  as 
the  Palestinian  terrorists. 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterdays 
tragic  and  shameful  events  in  Munich 
have  stunned  and  saddened  aU  of  us.  Our 
deepest  condolences  go  out  to  the  fami- 
nes and  friends  of  the  victims  of  such 
senseless  klUings.  Indeed,  we  must  mourn 
for  ourselves  as  weU,  for  in  a  larger  seiwe. 
we  shaU  aU  bear  the  burden  of  this 
massive  blow  to  the  cause  of  interna- 
tional brotherhood  and  peace.  How  htmic 
it  aU  seems  that  such  an  outrage  should 
occur  at  what  is  perhaps  the  one  worid 
event  which  up  to  this  time  has  symbol- 
ized international  cooperation  and  har- 
mony. How  horrifying  it  is  that  such  an 
outrage  might  occur  at  all. 

I  join  with  my  coUeagues  in  the  deep- 
est sense  of  grief.  I  join  with  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  repudiation  of  these  mter- 
national  ouUaws  and  murders  who  take 
pride  in  the  destruction  of  life.  I  caU  upon 
the  Arab  countries  who  continue  to  har- 
bor these  terrorists  to  take  decisive  ac- 
tion against  them  once  and  for  all.  The 
kUling  must  stop.  The  hatred  and  fear 
must  end. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr  Speaker,  no  words  are 
suflttcient  to  express  the  feeUngs  of  this 
body,  the  sorrow  and  anger  mixed,  to- 
ward what  has  transpired  in  Munich; 


and  if  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal 
note,  I  am  deeply  saddened  as  a  member 
of  the  human  race  by  these  events. 

What  has  transpired,  the  deaths  of  11 
innocent  men  at  the  hands  of  armed 
thugs,  win  live  in  infamy.  These  IsraeU 
men   who  dedicated  tiielr  Uves  to  the 
peaceful  pursuit  of  athletic  competition 
cannot  be  aUowed  to  have  died  in  vain. 
The  profound  feelings  of  regret  we  aU 
feel  today  cannot  be  aUowed  to  wither 
into  an  apathy  tantamoimt  to  forgive- 
ness for  the  murderers  and  their  cohorts. 
This  Nation,  and  the  community  of  na- 
tions around  the  world,  must  dedicate 
themselves    to   eradicating   the   poison 
within  our  midst.  It  is  with  this  sense  of 
dedication  that  I  support  the  resolution 
caUlng  for  the  clvUlzed  world  to  cut  off 
from  contact  with  civilized  mankind  any 
people  or  any  nation  giving  sanctuary, 
support,  sympathy,  aid,  or  comfort  to  acts 
of  murder  and  barbarism  such  as  those 
just  witnessed  at  Mimich.  I  urge  In  the 
strongest  possible  terms  the  quick  elimi- 
nation of  aU  means  of  support  for  these 
international  outlaws. 

If  the  murderers  are  brought  to  trial 
and  justice  Is  meted  out  In  measure  to 
their  heinous  crimes— It  wlU  not  suffice 
us.  If  the  gueriUa  training  camps  are  dis- 
banded and  chUdren  returned  to  the 
practice  of  games  and  not  war — it  wiU 
not  s\iface  us.  If  the  coimtrtes  which 
harbor  these  assassins  become  pariahs  of 
the  international  community— it  wlU  not 
suffice  us.  We  shaU  only  be  satisfied  when 
aU  vestiges  of  the  criminals,  their  crimes, 
and  their  apologists  are  wiped  clean 
from  the  sullied  face  of  the  earth. 

Let  us  not  forget,  these  were  men  who 
died  needlessly.  Men  with  famUles.  with 
wives,  and  chUdren— innocent  men  who 
were  victims  of  madness  and  who  were 
victims  of  an  ancient  quarrel  which  had 
been  distorted  into  modem  insanity  by 
a  band  of  godless  fanatics.  It  is  Pe™aps 
a  sad  commentary  for  us  aU  that  the 
solution  is  ancient  as  weU  as  the  Quairel. 
The  solution  is  broxight  to  mind  by  these 
words  one  sage  penned  long  ago: 

And  he  shall  judge  among  the  nations,  and 
shall  rebuke  many  people;  and  they  shall 
beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their 
spears  Into  pruning  hooks:  nation  shall  not 
lift  up  sword  against  nation,  neither  sbaU 
they  learn  war  any  more. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  amen. 

Mr  BIESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  within  a 
matter  of  hours,  we  have  witnessed  the 
heights  and  depths  of  the  state  of  world 
affairs  and  human  interrelationships. 

For  the  past  week,  we  have  seen  the 
nations  of  the  worid  exercising  national 
pride  on  the  playing  fields  of  the  Olym- 
pic gamas  at  Munich.  AU  races,  reUgions 
and  political  ideologies  have  been  rep- 
resented. The  competition  has  been 
fierce  and  spirited,  but  it  has  been 
friendly  and  good-natured.  The  Olympic 
games  had  been  reassuring  to  us  aU— 
that  the  peoples  of  the  worid  could  come 
together  as  strangers  to  compete  and 
then  depart  as  friends.  WhUe  not  dis- 
tracting us  entirely  from  our  search  for 
solutions  to  the  everyday  problems  that 
continue  to  perplex  us  on  »»"}  tnp.JJ^" 
tional  and  intemtlonal  levels,  the  omn- 
pics  had  provided  a  comforting  thought-- 
that    international    rivalries    could    be 


measured  in  seconds  run,  kilos  lifted 
and  points  scored  rather  than  in  indices 
of  human  destruction. 

Then,  during  that  tragic  24-hour  pe- 
riod in  Munich,  all  the  good  that  this 
quadiennial  event  can  accomplish — 
both  now  and  in  the  future— was  jeop- 
ardized and  chaUenged  by  the  actions  of 
a  group  of  ultraradical  terrorists. 

But  what  is  more,  the  senseless  murder 
of  the  members  of  the  Israel  Olympic 
team  has  damaged  the  fragile  piecing  to- 
gether of  peace  in  the  Mideast.  The  fail- 
ure of  most  Arab  leaders  to  denounce  the 
action  can  only  serve  to  make  more  ten- 
uous aU  our  efforts  toward  world  peace. 

The  dilemma  faced  by  the  authorities 
at  Munich,  in  attempting  to  save  the 
hostages  without  giving  into  the  extrem- 
ists' demands,  is  one  which  is  confront- 
ing more  and  more  governments.  Air- 
plane hijacking  has  become  a  key  factor 
in  attempts  to  obtain  money  or  achieve 
political  ends  through  the  use  of  human 
hostages.  Until  the  nations  of  the  world 
agree  on  international  sanctions  to  de- 
ter such  extremist  groups  and  misguided 
individuals  from  even  considering  such 
acts,  political  blackmail  of  the  sort  that 
struck  at  Munich  is  encouraged  to  con- 
tinue. It  must  be  made  absolutely  clear 
that  such  actions  wiU  not  be  condoned 
in  any  manner  by  any  countrj'.  When  no 
haven  exists,  when  no  place  of  escape 
is  available,  then,  hopefully,  this  intol- 
erable situation  will  be  nc  more. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  beUef  that 
what  is  best  in  the  human  spirit  wiU  en- 
dure. Tlie  spirit  of  international  under- 
standing wiU  sur\-ive  this  shock  of  terror. 
Also,  the  force  of  the  tragedy  itself,  by 
the  horror  of  the  example  wiU  lead  those 
who  have  been  its  witness  to  recoil  from 
violence  and  find  a  new  collective  identi- 
ty and  brotherhood  in  peace  in  the  wake 
of  these  tragic  events. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  is  never  certain  that 
he  speaks  for  all  of  his  constituents  on 
any  matter  of  public  concern.  But  in  ttois 
instance  I  know  each  family,  each  per- 
son, in  my  congressional  district  would 
wish  me  to  speak  for  them  in  supporting 
this  resolution  and  to  express  our  con- 
dolence and  sorrow  to  the  grieving  fami- 
lies of  these  flne  men  whose  memories 
must  live  long  after  the  triumphs  and 
contests  this  week  in  Munich. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  about 
noontime  yesterday,  diu-ing  the  television 
commentary  from  Munich,  one  of  the  re- 
porters made  a  very  trenchant  observa- 
tion about  the  Arab  terrorists.  Having 
himself  been  held  prisoner  last  April  by 
these  thugs,  he  recited  the  series  of  hi- 
jackings and  kidnapings  this  gang  had 
attempted  through  the  years.  He  observed 
that,  as  hours  passed  during  each  of 
those  past  incidents,  the  chances  of  sur- 
vival for  the  hostages  and  of  faUure  for 
the  thugs  increased.  For  in  the  end,  he 
reported,  the  Arab  guerriUas  never  hsul 
the  courage  to  be  fuUy  committed. 

This  time  these  loathsome  people  re- 
peated their  act  and  again  tried  to  get 
out  of  town,  their  demands  unmet.  But 
the  police  gave  them  no  choice  at  a  near- 
by mUitary  airport.  The  thugs  died,  in 
shooting  initiated  and  ended  by  the 
poUce.  These  self-appointed  revolution- 
aries who  represent  no  one  but  their 


smaU,  sick,  and  cowardly  cadre  did  not 
then  stop  at  two  deaths,  as  one  of  their 
pack,  in  a  final  note  of  mindlessness. 
hurled  a  grenade  into  a  helicopter  filled 
with  bound  hostages. 

A  group  of  gangsters  have  outraged  the 
world  by  attempting  to  defile  a  contest  of 
athletics  which  purports  to  bring  people 
of  the  world  together.  They  deserve  no 
more  mention  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
than  a  total  condemnation  and  a  warn- 
ing to  their  cowardly  group  that  the 
world  rises  in  revulsion  of  their  goals 
and  their  tactics. 

These  are  not  revolutionaries,  they  are 
murderers.  They  do  not  believe  in  a 
cause  but  feed  upon  the  blood  of  in- 
nocents and  the  terror  of  captives.  We 
must  recognize  these  Arab  terrorists  for 
what  they  are:  a  smaU  group  of  de- 
mented murderers.  Let  their  heinous  act 
go  not  further  in  its  significance  and 
import. 

Of  course.  I  support  House  Resolution 
1106.  which  expresses  our  deep  sympathy 
for  the  victims  who  were  members  of  the 
Israel  Olympic  team  for  their  famihes 
and  for  their  great  nation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation 
must  take  immediate  steps  to  bring  to 
justice  those  who  give  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  perpeti-ators  of  such  an  outrageous 
act  of  barbarism  as  has  occurred  at  the 
20th  Olympiad. 

Eleven  fine,  young  Israeli  athletes  and 
their  coaches  are  now  dead,  \ictims  of  a 
.senseless  crime.  We  cannot  bring  them 
back  to  life. 

But  we  can  serve  notice  here  and  now 
on  any  country  harlxjrlng  associates  of 
these  vUlains  that  they  will  no  longer  be 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  respect  of  the 
world  community  of  nations. 

It  is  a  weU-known  fact  that  the  Black 
September  terrorists  operate  out  of  bases 
in  Egypt  and  Lelsanon.  These  terrorist 
bases  must  be  uprooted  and  the  criminals 
brought  to  justice.  Sufficient  pressure 
must  be  brought  to  bear  on  both  coun- 
tries to  see  that  they  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  eliminate  these  bases  of 
operation. 

Today  I  offer  a  resolution  which  would 
cut  off  all  relations  with  any  country 
aiding  this  terrorist  group  or  permitting 
it  to  operate.  There  have  been  nunors 
that  we  may  resume  diplomatic  relations 
with  Egjpt,  and  we  do  have  an  ambas- 
sador in  Lebanon. 

This  legislation  wiU  cut  off  direct  loans 
and  grants  to  such  nations,  whether 
military  or  economic. 

This  legislation  will  prohibit  American- 
owned  aircraft  and  ships  from  landing 
or  putting  into  ports  of  such  nations. 

This  legislation  calls  on  the  United 
Nations  to  declare  sanctions  and  em- 
bargoes against  such  nations. 

This  legislation  provides  that  all  means 
shall  be  sought  by  which  the  civilized 
world  may  cut  off  from  contact  with 
civilized  mankind  any  peoples  or  any 
nation  giving  sanctuary,  support,  sym- 
pathy, aid,  or  comfort  to  acts  of  murder 
and  barbarism  such  as  those  just  wit- 
nessed at  Munich. 

Let  us  set  a  policy  from  this  day  forth 
that  outlaws  wlU  find  refuge  only  in 
outlaw  nations. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  join- 


ing Representative  Ekukuel  Ciller  and 
Representative  Suket  Yatbs  today  in 
introducing  House  Reeolution  1106,  r  re- 
solution condemning  the  kUling  of  Is- 
raeU athletes  by  Arab  terrorists  in  the 
Olympic  viUage  at  Munich,  and  extend- 
ing sympathy  from  the  United  States  to 
the  State  of  Israel  and  to  the  families 
of  the  decefised. 

It  was  with  a  great  sense  of  outrage 
that  I  heard  of  this  news,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  previous  acts  of  terrorism  perpe- 
trated by  this  particular  Arab  group — 
the  hijacking  of  a  Belgian  airliner,  the 
assassination  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Jordan,  the  multiple  attempts  to  have 
hundreds  of  hardened  Arab  terrorists  le- 
leased  from  jails  in  Israel — have  aU  been 
wrapped  in  tragedy  and  have  all  seemed 
to  originate  in  warped,  sadistic,  un- 
ci viUzed  minds. 

What  can  we  offer  the  people  of  Israel 
in  such  times  as  this?  Our  official  sym- 
pathy as  a  nation,  of  course,  but  also  our 
resolve  to  stand  with  them — to  do  what- 
ever has  to  be  done,  be  it  economic,  mili- 
tary or  diplomatic  action,  to  isolate  those 
people  or  nations  who  would  give  sanc- 
tuary or  support  to  Arab  terrorists. 

I  feel  in  my  heart,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  killing  was  so  barbarous,  so  incredi- 
ble, that  nothing  this  body  or  even  the 
Government  of  our  Nation  can  do  wiU 
ever  erase  its  memory.  So  close  to  the 
seemingly  dormant  memories  of  Dachau 
and  Buchenwald,  Munich  has  again  been 
the  scene  of  a  persecution  of  Israeli  peo- 
ple, and  there  is  littie  of  consolation  or 
reparation  that  we  can  find. 

Our  resolve,  however,  to  stand  by 
Israel,  and  to  eradicate  the  presence  and 
influence  of  Arab  terrorists,  must  be 
stronger  than  ever,  and  it  is  that  resolve, 
as  well  as  our  official  sympathy,  which 
this  resolution  is  intended  to  foster  and 
strengthen.  I  urge  that  it  be  adopted  by 
this  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  my- 
self at  a  loss  for  words  to  describe  the 
grief  I  feel  over  the  senseless  murder  of 
the  Israeli  Olympic  athletes.  I  can  only 
join  my  coUeagues  here  in  Congress  and 
the  millions  of  shocked  Americans  to 
express  my  outrage  over  such  terrorist 
tactics — and  my  deepest  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy for  the  famiUes  and  countrymen 
of  the  fine  young  athletes  who  died  yes- 
terday. 

For  me.  the  Olympics  have  always 
sU  od  out  as  a  high  water  mark  in  inter- 
national efforts  of  cooperation  and  peace- 
ful relations.  That  they  should  be  marred 
by  politically-motivated  lunatics  is  a 
tragic  development  which  not  only  casts 
a  dark  shadow  over  the  1972  Olympics, 
but  also  leaves  a  deep  mark  of  sorrow 
in  the  hearts  of  people  aU  over  the  world. 

The  ironic  tragedy  of  tins  event  is  that 
it  occurred  at  a  time  when  there  ap- 
peared some  prospect  of  a  peaceful  res- 
olution of  the  Israeli-Arab  differences. 
So  I  urge  all  iieople  in  the  world  to  con- 
demn the  use  of  such  terrorist  activities 
and  to  work  together  peacefuUy  to  help 
solve  our  urgent  international  problems. 

Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  heartfelt  sorrow  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representatives 
today  to  express  my  shock  and  deep  con- 
cern over  the  Olympic  tragedy. 
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The  massacre  of  11  members  of  the  Is- 
raeli Olympic  team  participating  m  the 
XX  Olympiad  at  Munich  by  the  Pales- 
tinian terrorists  Is  an  act  of  moral  de- 
pravity that  can  be  regarded  only  ^th 
universal  contempt  and  revulsion.  That 
rhe  Arab  terrorists  chose  the  Olympic 
games— which  over  the  decades  have 
been  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  world  co- 
operaUon  and  friendship— to  carry  out 
this  violent  deed   only  compounds  the 

ti-agedy.  ^        ,       j 

For  too  long  Arab  terrorists  have  found 
refuge  and  sanctuary  in  coxuitries  such 
as  Syria,  Algeria,  and  others.  Those  na- 
tions that  permit  this  sanctuary  share 
tlie  heavy  guilt  for  the  bloodshed  that 
took  place  yesterday  at  Munich.  The 
fanatical  and  tyrannical  acts  of  a  band  of 
outlaws  can  no  longer  be  condoned  or 
tolerated  by  those  countries  In  the  free 
world  which  are  committed  to  world 
peace  and  tranquillity. 

I  want  to  commend  my  distingmshed 
colleagues.  Honorable  EMAmuL  Cbller, 
and  Honorable  Bknjamiw  Rosenthal, 
from  New  York,  for  their  action  In  In- 
troducing a  resolution  in  the  Congress 
today  resolving  that  all  means  be  sought 
by  the  civilized  world  to  cut  off  from 
contact  with  civilized  mankind  any  na- 
tions giving  sanctuary  to  acts  of  murder 
and  barbarism  such  as  those  we  have 
just  witnessed  at  Mimich.  I  am  in  com- 
plete agreement  with  these  sentiments 
and  urge  our  Secretary  of  State  to  imple- 
ment this  resolution  through  appropri- 
ate diplomatic  channels. 

With  a  heavy  heart,  I  extend  my  deep- 
est sympathies  to  the  people  of  Israel 
and  to  the  families  and  friends  of  those 
who  so  tragically  lost  their  lives  at  the 
1972  Olympic  games. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  terrible 
and  tragic  events  that  took  place  yester- 
day in  Munich  are  hard  to  believe  and 
impossible  to  understand. 

In  any  setting  the  irresponsible,  bar- 
baric acts  of  the  Arab  revolutionaries 
would  have  outraged  the  public  con- 
science. Yet,  this  was  not  just  any  set- 
ting: this  terrorism  took  place  at  the 
Olympic  games,  where  men  from  All  over 
the  world  h&d  come  to  compete  peacefully 
and  respectfuUy  in  athletic  events. 

These  terrorists  desecrated  not  only 
the  Olympic  concept  of  brotherhood,  but 
also  the  elementary  basics  of  humanity. 
It  is  particularly  obscene  that  these 
sick  barbarians  interrupted  an  interna- 
tional event  that  has  been  a  sign  of  hope 
for  peaceful  international  exchange. 
Their  acts  of  terror  must  sicken  and  out- 
rage the  people  of  the  world. 

Whatever  actions  need  to  be  taken  to 
stop  this  type  of  dastardly  crime  must 
be  taken.  Unfortunately,  however,  what- 
ever is  to  be  done  cannot  return  the 
victims  of  yesterday's  inexcusable  bru- 
tality. The  victims,  dedicated  individuals 
who  worked  and  sacrificed  to  gain  mem- 
bership on  the  Israeli  Olympic  team,  are 
gone.  My  prayers  and  sympathy  go  out 
to  the  families  of  the  innocent  victims, 
and  to  the  survivors  of  the  Israeli  team, 
who  have  lost  close  friends  and  team- 
mates. 

Mr.  DCWOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, I  joined  with  my  coUeagues  in  pub- 
licly expressing  my  horror  upon  learning 


of  the  tragic  acts  of  barbarism  and  mur- 
der perpetrated  by  an  armed  band  ol 
Arab  terrorists  at  the  Israeli  quarters  or 
the  Olympic  Village  in  Munich,  Ger- 
many. ,      ^  ^, 

As  the  outrage  of  the  tragedy  at  Olym- 
pic Village  continued,  it  was  my  fervent 
hope  that  such  senseless  terrorism  would 
be  speedily  resolved  without  any  further 
loss  of  life  among  the  innocent  and  de- 
cent members  of  the  Israeli  Olympic 
team  and  security  people  Involved. 

Today,  my  hope,  and  the  hopes  or 
civilized  people  around  the  world  were 
tragically  shattered  by  the  announce- 
ment that  the  barbarous  actions  of  the 
Arab  terrorists  had  resulted  in  the  ter- 
rible murder  of  all  nine  Israeli  hostages. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  baseless  crime  is  a 
revolting  violation  of  ever>-  law  of  human 
decency.  It  is  a  crime  against  every  na- 
tion in  the  world.  The  mmdless  fanatics 
who  have  nsited  this  savage  intrusion 
upon  the  world  can  only  bring  shame  and 
outrage  public  conscience  of  nations 
everywhere. 

Those  who  have  turned  the  Olympic 
games  from  a  drama  of  wholesome  and 
peaceful  athletic  competition  into  a 
drama  of  blood  and  savagery  demand 
that  all  of  us.  as  cirilized  people,  reso- 
lutely detei-mine  that  never  agam  will 
innocent  persons  be  forced  to  pay  the 
horrendous  price  of  such  outlawry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  express  our  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  the  families  and  loved 
ones  of  the  innocent  victims  of  this  awful 
crime,  it  is  only  right  and  proper  that 
all  nations  join  with  the  people  of  Israel 
m  a  resoimding  declaration  that  a  com- 
mon and  united  way  must  be  and  wUl  be 
found  to  prevent  any  recun-ence  of  such 
an  inhuman  visitation  of  brutal  piracy 
iind  murder  upon  any  group  of  iimocenl 
persons  in  peaceful  assembly  anywhere 
m  the  civilized  world. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  many  others  on  the  House  floor  this 
afternoon  in  protesting  the  outrage  that 
has  been  perpetrated  at  Munich.  I  will 
support  the  resolution  although  I  regret 
Its  final  proviso  which  is  too  broad  in  its 
demand  for  sanctions. 

I  believe  this  is  a  matter  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  State  Department.  It  would 
have  been  much  belter  had  there  been 
the  opportunity  to  consider  at  greater 
length  and  amend  the  resolution.  How- 
ever, the  mui-der  of  innocent  people,  citi- 
zens of  Israel  and  Germany,  cannot  be 
condoned  under  any  circumstance  and 
I  say  agam  that  under  the  circumstances 
I  will  support  the  .-esolutlon. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
witnessed  yesterday  the  most  tragic  and 
despicable  spectacle  which  has  ever  in- 
truded upon  the  peace  of  the  Olympic 
games. 

The  brutal  attack  of  the  Palestmian 
guerrillas  upon  the  Olympic  team  of  the 
nation  of  Israel  is  deserving  of  the  con- 
demnation of  the  entire  world. 

I  know  -very  Member  of  Congress  and, 
indeed,  the  whole  American  people  will 
join  in  extending  their  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  the  families  of  those  Israeli 
athletes  who  were  so  tragically  slain 
and  to  the  families  of  *hose  who  ^\'er• 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  vain  attempt  fo 
rescue  the  athletes. 


No  words  could  adequately  express  our 
feelings  at  this  outrage.  We  can  only 
mourn  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
record  of  the  1972  Olympics  games  at 
Mimich,  Germany,  has  been  .stained  with 
shame  and  with  the  blood  of  11  young 
athletes  whose  only  ambition  had  been 
lo  win  honor  for  their  nation  through 
peaceful  competition  on  the  sports  field. 
This  year,  1972,  has  been  the  year 
when  politics  have  captured  center  stage 
at  the  Olympics.  We  first  witnessed  the 
humiliating  and  disgraceful  expulsion  of 
voimg  Rhodesian  athletes,  not  because 
they  lacked  enthusiasm  or  the  spirit  of 
sportmanship,  but  because  their  gov- 
ernment was  branded  a  leper  by  others 
who  were  in  no  position  to  judge. 

Yesterday  the  grief  of  reasonable  men 
everywhere  was  Ewided  to  greatly  by  the 
unbelievable  and  barbaiic  murder  in 
coldblood  of  11  young  Israeli  athletes 
who  also  wished  to  represent  their  coun- 
trv  at  the  games. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bible  warns  us  that 
those  who  live  by  the  sword  shall  perish 
by  the  sword.  If  we  have  only  violence 
and  hatred  to  look  forward  to  each  time 
men  of  different  backgrounds  and  per- 
suasions draw  together,  how  can  the 
world  hope  for  peace? 

I  join  In  extending  my  deepest  sym- 
pathies to  the  families  of  the  slam 
athletes  and  to  their  countrymen  who 
have  be«i  the  victims  of  a  terrible  crime. 
Our  words  cannot  bring  back  to  life  those 
who  have  been  murdered;  but  can  those 
deaths  perhaps  shock  and  shame  us  into 
realizing  the  fragihty  of  the  thread  upon 
which  world  peace  hangs  and  the  daily 
monumental  task  facing  each  of  us  to 
work  and  pray  for  its  preservation? 

Mrs.  HECkLeR  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  is,  it  seems,  no  sanctuary 
from  horror  and  blood,  even  at  the 
Olympic  games. 

Cannot  the  nations  of  the  world  gather 
together  for  sport  without  the  Horsemen 
of  Death  taking  part? 

Carmot  Israel  exist  as  a  nation,  peace- 
fully, as  a  haven  for  people  too  long  ter- 
rorized, without  its  right  to  exist  con- 
stantly challenged  and  without  its  ath- 
letes murdered  on  one  of  the  world's  most 
festive  stages? 

Cannot  Israel  participate  in  the  worid 
community     without     its     ever>'     effort 
bathed  in  blood? 
It  seems  not. 

This  is  the  larger  meaning  of  yester- 
day's barbarism  in  Munich.  This  is  what 
we  should  ponder  as  we  condemn  the 
savagery  for  what  it  is. 

Pondering  this,  I  propose  that  the  lead- 
ers of  all  the  nations  gathered  in  the 
Olympic  Village  go  there,  and  before 
their  young  people,  answer  these  ques- 
tions. J 
I  propose  they  use  the  spotlight  and 
the  place  and  the  moment  In  history  to 
bring  to  trial  mans  violence  and  to  reach 
a  verdict  of  peace. 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
join  in  supporting  the  resolution  which 
is  before  us,  offering  an  expression  of 
national  shock  at  the  inhuman  acts 
which  occurred  yesterday  at  the  Olympic 
games  In  Munich.  Our  sympathy,  while 
sincere,  cannot  bring  back  the  llv€»  of  the 
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Israeli  athletes  and  the  German  person- 
nel who  died.  Our  expressions  of  disgust 
and  anger  will  not,  imfortvmately.  do 
anything  to  change  the  outlook  or  the 
tactics  of  the  Palestinian  guerrillas  who 
somehow  feel  that  their  terroristic  tan- 
trums will  avenge  the  decision  of  the 
United  Nations  nearly  25  years  ago  to 
permit  the  formation  of  the  State  of 

Israel. 

The  invasion  of  the  Olympic  compound 
and  the  seizure  of  members  of  the  Is- 
raeli Olympic  team  will  have  no  good 
repercussions,  not  for  the  institution  of 
the  Olympic  games,  not  for  the  German 
Government,  not  for  Arab  nations  which 
have  willhigly  harbored  Palestinian  radi- 
cals— not  for  anyone. 

Yet.  there  Is  a  continuing  lesson  in 
this  brand  of  Arab  terrorism,  last  exem- 
plified in  the  senseless  attack  carried  out 
at  Lod  Airport  in  Israel.  The  lesson  is 
that  these  people  are  so  bound  up,  .so  en- 
tranced by  the  terrorist  dogma  they  liave 
been  fed,  that  they  have  lost  any  instincts 
for  survival.  They  will  stop  at  nothing  to 
kill,  to  disrupt,  or  to  destroy — even  at  the 
risk  of  certain  death  for  themselves. 

The  entire  law  enforcement,  crime 
prevention,  and  national  defense  sy.stems 
of  the  civilized  world  are  based  on  the 
assumption  that  all  human  beings  will 
look  after  their  own  survival — even  one's 
mortal  enemies.  But  where  we  must  deal 
with  mentalities  which  feel  they  have 
nothmg  to  lose — or  worse  yet.  are  anx- 
ious to  sacrifice  their  own  lives  for  some 
twisted  cause,  the  task  of  preventing 
death  and  destruction  at  the  hands  of 
such  persons  is  an  overpowering  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  of  the  res- 
olution before  us  now  does  suggest  one 
means  of  dealing  with  this  terrorist  In- 
sanity. I  quote: 

Resolied.  That  all  meaiis  be  souRht  by 
which  the  civilized  world  may  cm  off  from 
contact  with  civilized  mankind  any  peoples 
or  any  nation  giving  sanctuary,  support, 
sympathy,  aid  or  comfort  to  acts  of  murder 
and  barbarism  such  as  those  Just  witnes.sed 
at  Munich  and  that  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
be  directed  to  communicate  these  .sentiments 
and  expressions  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  fact  that  some  nations  in  the 
Arab  world  are  willing  to  harbor  the  very 
groups  who  train,  arm.  and  educate  these 
terrorists  is  anathema  to  the  human  con- 
science. The  fact  that  terrorists  such  as 
these  who  killed  the  Israeli  athletes,  and 
those  who  slaughtered  innocent  civilians 
at  Lod  Airport  are  held  up  as  national 
heroes  in  some  Arab  lands  is  even  more 
despicable. 

The  only  way  these  terrorists  can  sur- 
\ive  and  continue  their  mission  of  death 
is  to  continue  receiving  aid  and  comfort 
from  civilized  governments  which  either 
support  them  or  willingly  look  the  other 
way  as  they  carry  on  their  insanity. 
These  governments  must  be  made  to  feel 
the  brunt  of  world  opinion  in  the  form 
of  sanctions  against  them  in  the  world 
community. 

The  political  pressures  from  within, 
which  have  kept  Arab  leaders  from  de- 
nouncing these  terrorists  must  be 
equalled  and  exceeded  by  political,  diplo- 
matic, and  economic  pressures  from  the 
outside  world.  These  countries  must  be 
made  to  pay  a  price  for  their  willingness 


to  condone  the  sick  hwolcs  of  these  sui- 
cidal Arab  terrorists. 

I  hope,  before  the  impact  of  the  hiitial 
shock  of  this  tragedy  Is  lost  on  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world,  that  all  nations  will 
have  some  better  understanding  of  the 
situation  that  the  State  of  Israel  is  up 
against.  The  people  of  this  small  nation 
must  face  the  prosjiect  of  this  brand  of 
terrorism  every  day  of  every  year.  Any 
Israeli  citizen,  or  any  Jew.  for  that  mat- 
ter, may  consider  himself  a  potential 
target  of  these  groups  when  circum- 
stances fit  the  whim  of  the  terroriste. 
This  is  why  It  Is  so  vital  that  any  peace 
which  is  finally  arrived  at  In  the  Middle 
East  be  one  where  Israel  can  be  assured 
ol  some  real  security  from  the  death,  de- 
.structlon.  and  uncertainty  which  she  has 
been  forced  to  live  with  and  expect  since 
her  birth  as  a  nation. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  enthusiasti- 
cally support  this  resolution,  and  I  will 
follow  up  my  support  by  urging  the  ad- 
ministration to  act  quickly  to  seek  ways 
to  .sanction  those  nations  who  have  al- 
lowed these  sick  minds  to  take  root  and 
to  flourish  on  their  soil. 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  diffi- 
ru:t  to  find  words  to  express  my  feelings 
in  this  moment  of  sorrow  and  anger.  A 
dozen  Innocent  people — part  of  the  thou- 
sands of  individuals  gathered  together 
for  a  nonpolitical  celebration  of  mtenia- 
tional  amit'-  nd  phvsical  endeavor — 
liave  become  the  victims  of  a  senseless 
an.1  v'.anton  act  of  violence. 

Wliile  the  act  itself  was  apparently 
that  of  a  few  desperate  individuals,  there 
■.s  little  doabt  that  thev  and  their  fellows 
have  received  and  continue  to  receive  aid 
and  comfort  from  '>  number  of  Arab  Gov- 
einments.  As  the  text  of  this  resolution 
indicates,  the  United  States  f  nd  the  other 
nations  of  the  civilized  world  must  take 
action  to  compel  these  host  countries  to 
put  an  end  to  Arab  terrorist  activities 
within  their  borders.  As  I  have  previously 
indicated,  our  own  coimtr>'  can  and 
should  take  such  actions  as  cutting  off 
direct  foreign  aid  funds,  particularly 
military  funds,  to  such  host  countries,  by 
prohibitmg  the  entry  of  their  goods  into 
the  United  States,  by  prohibiting  Ameii- 
can-flag  ships  and  planes  from  landing 
within  their  borders,  and  by  seeking 
s^.nctions  and  embargoes  on  the  part  of 
the  United  Nations. 

How  manv  times  must  we  and  the  rest 
ol  the  world  wring  our  hands  at  this  .sort 
of  banditry  before  we  insist  that  it  be 
brought  to  an  end?  Nor  need  we  answer 
violence  with  violence.  The  steps  which  I 
have  outlined  above  are  stringent  and 
are  certain  to  have  the  desired  effect,  yet 
all  are  economic  in  nature.  I  think  that 
they  are  not  only  advisable,  but  neces- 
.sary,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  act  to  im- 
plement them  as  soon  as  possible.  As  we 
mourn  this  loss,  let  us  make  sure  that 
it  is  the  last. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 


the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum  is 
not  present  and  make  the  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  is 
not  pre8«it. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there 
were — yeas  346.  nays  0,  not  voting   85 

as  follows: 

I  Roll  No.  3621 

TEAS— 346 

Abbltt 

.^berr.o!hy 

Abourrzk 

.AdaniB 

Addabbo 

Ak'  andcr 

.Miderson. 

Calif. 
Anderson. 

Trnn. 
Andrew*.  Ala 
Andrews. 

N   Dsk 
.Ainiunzlo 
.Archer 
Arenas 
.Afch  brock 
Afpln 
Badr.lo 
Baker 
Barrett 
BeKich 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett 
Bert;  land 
Belts 
BovlU 
Buwtii 
Bietter 
Bingham 
Blantr  11 
Boiigs 
Roland 
B^llinp 
Bow 

BraatniliE 
Bras 

Briiikley 
Brooks 
Brc>omaeld 
Brotzman 
Brcwn   Mich, 
brown.  Ohio 
BrovhlU.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Burleson.  Tex. 
Burhson.  Mo. 
Burton 
Byrne.  Pe 
Byrnes.  Wis 
Byrcr 
Cabell 
Caflery 
ciarey.  NY. 
C\irlson 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
CederberK 
Cellet 

Chain  Ijerlaln 
Chappell 
Chishi  Im 
ClancT 
Clark 
Clau.'en. 

D<in  H 
Clawson.  Dei 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
Collins,  in 
Collins.  Tex. 
Cunable 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Coughlin 
Crane 
Culver 
Ctirlln 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels.  N  J. 
Danielsou 


Davis.  S.C. 

Jarman 

de  la  Oarui 

J.  hnson.  Calif 

Delaney 

Johnson    Pa. 

Dellenback 

Jonas 

DeMums 

Karth 

Denbolm 

Kastenmeier 

Dennis 

Kazen 

Derwlnski 

Kfaiinp 

Devlne 

Keith 

DlRKS 

Kerap 

DoDobue 

King 

Downing 

Kluc7ynakl 

Drlnan 

Koch 

Dulskl 

Kuvkendall 

Duncan 

Kyi 

du  Pont 

Kyros 

Eckhardt 

Lands;  rebe 

Edmondscn 

Land  rum 

!^d wards.  Calif 

Latts 

Ell  berg 

Lennon 

Erlenborn 

Lent 

Esch 

Link 

Efhlemac 

IxLUH.  Md. 

Evans.  Colo. 

.McClory 

Fa£cell 

MoCloskey 

Flndley 

.McClure 

Fisher 

McColllsier 

Flood 

McCormack 

Flowers 

McCulKch 

Flynt 

MoDade 

Ptley 

McFalj 

Ford  aerald  R 

McKay 

Ford. 

McKevIlt 

Wllllani  D. 

McKlr.nev 

Frrsythe 

Macdcnaid. 

Fountain 

MafiE 

Praser 

Madden 

Frelinghuysen 

Mafccn 

Frenzel 

MaUarv 

Prey 

M  ft  n  11 

Fulton 

Martin 

Garmatz 

Malhls.  Ga. 

Qaydoe 

Matsunaua 

Oeilys 

.Ma  \  ne 

aialmo 

Ma/jicU 

Gibbons 

Meeds 

Goldwater 

Meicher 

Gonzalez 

Metcalfe 

Goodling 

Michel 

Qrasso 

MlUer.  Ohio 

Gray 

Mills.  Ark. 

Green.  Oreg. 

Mlllf   Md 

Griffin 

Mlmsh 

Griffiths 

Minsball 

Gross 

Mitchell 

Grover 

.Mizeli 

Oubser 

Mcnanan 

Oude 

MontKomery 

Haley 

Moorbead 

Hall 

Morgan 

Hamilton 

Moss 

Hammer- 

Murphy   III 

schmldt 

Murphy   N  V 

Hanley 

Myers 

Hanna 

Natcher 

Hansen.  Idaho 

Ner.zi 

Harrington 

Nelsen 

Harsha 

Nix 

Harvey 

OHara 

HastlnKS 

O  Konski 

Hays 

O-Neill 

Hechler,  W.  Va 

Passman 

Heckier.  Maas. 

Patman 

Heinz 

Patten 

Helstoskl 

Perkins 

Hicks,  Maaa. 

Pettis 

Hicks,  Waah. 

Pickle 

Hogan 

Pike 

Holi  field 

Pouge 

Horton 

Podell 

Hoomer 

Powell 

Howard 

Preyer.  N  C. 

Hungmte 

Price.  Tex. 

Hunt 

Pryor.  Ark. 

Hutchinson 

PucinsU 

Ichord 

I*urceU 

Jacob* 

Quia 

295<SiS 


Qulllcn 

Randall 

Baagel 

B««« 

R«td 

Zleusa 

Rhode* 

Rlegle 

Robert* 

Robinson.  V». 

Robtaoa.  N.Y. 

Rodtno 

Roe 

Rogera 

Roncallo 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Rosentbal 

Rousb 

Rouaaelot 

Roy 

Roybal 

Runnel* 

Rutb 

St  Oermaln 

Sandman 

S&r  banes 

Satterfleld 

Saylor 

Scheuer 

Schnoebell 

Scott 

Sebellu* 
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S«ib«rUng 
Sboup 

Shrtver 

S1ke« 

Skubttz 

Slack 

Smith,  CaliX. 
Smith.  Iowa 
Smith.  NY. 
Snyder 
Staggers 
Stanton, 

J.  William 
Steed 
Steele 

Stelger.  Ariz. 
Stelger.  Wis. 
Stephens 
Stoke* 
Stratton 
Stubblefleld 
Stuckey 
Sullivan 
Symington 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague.  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Terry 

Thompson.  Qs. 

Thompson,  N.J 

Thomson,  Wis. 

NAYS — 0 

NOT  VOTING— 85 


Thone 

Tteman 

UdaU 

TTllman 

VIgortto 

Waggonner 

Waldl* 

Wampler 

Ware 

Whalen 

Whltehurst 

Whltten 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wolff 
Wright 
Wyatt 
Wydler 
Wylle 
Wyman 
Yates 
Yatron 
Young.  Pla. 
Young.  Tex. 
Zablockl 
Zlon 
Zwach 


conditions  exist  and  from  areas  In  which 
there  are  high  concentrations  of  working 
mothers,  and  for  other  purposes  related 
to  expanding  and  strengthening  the  child 
nutrltlOTi  programs,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate 
amendments,  and  agree  to  the  confer- 
ence asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  could  not 
hear  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  PORD  Mr  Speaker, 
I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Perkins,  Pucinski.  Hawkins.  Meeds. 
QuiE,  ASHBROOK,  and  Ruth. 


Abzug 

Anderson,  ni. 

Ashley 

Aspl  nail 

Baring 

Blackburn 

Blatulk 

Braaco 

Camp 

Carnejr 

Colmer 

Conover 

Corman 

Davis.  Qa. 

Davis,  wis. 

Dent 

Dickinson 

Dlngell 

Dom 

Dow 

Dowdy 

Dwyer 

Edwards.  Ala. 

Evtns,  Tenn. 

Pish 

Puqua 

Gallflanakls 

Gallagher 

Green,  Pa. 


Hagan 

Hal  pern 

Hansen.  Wash. 

Hathaway 

Hawkins 

Hebert 

Henderson 

Hlllls 

Hull 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones.  N.C. 

Jones.  Tenn. 

Kee 

Leggett 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

Lujan 

McDonald. 

Mich. 
McBwen 
McMillan 
M&Ullard 
Matbias.  Calif. 
Mlkva 

Miller.  Calif. 
Mink 
Mollohan 
Mosher 
Nichols 


Obev 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Plrnle 

Price,  ni. 

Raiisback 

Rarlck 

Rooney.  NY. 

Rostenkowski 

Ruppe 

Ryan 

Scherle 

Schmltz 

Schwengel 

Shipley 

Slsk 

Spence 

Springer 

Stanton. 

Jame*  V. 
Van  DeerUn 
Vander  Ja«{t 
Vamk 
Veysey 
WhaUey 
White 
Wiggins 
Winn 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recnrded. 

A  moti<m  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  this 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  «as  no  objection. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  14896.  AMENDING  NATIONAL 
SCHOOL  LUNCH  ACT 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  14896)  to 
amend  the  National  School  Lunch  Act, 
as  ameoded,  to  assure  that  adequate 
fimds  an  available  for  the  conduct  of 
summer  food  service  programs  for  chil- 
dren from  areas  in  wiucii  poor  economic 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  S.  3442, 
COMMUNICABLE  DISEASE  CON- 
TROL   AMENDMENTS    OP     1972 

Mr.  STAGGERS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  statement 
on  the  biU  <S.  3442  >  to  amend  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Service  Act  to  extend  the 
authorization  for  grants  for  communi- 
cable disease  control  and  vaccination  as- 
sistance, and  for  other  purposes: 

CoNFiaiNCB  Report  (H.  Rept.  92-1376) 
The  commltte*  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (S.  344;i> 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  tp 
extend  the  authorization  for  grants  for  com- 
municable disease  control  and  vaccination 
assistance,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreied  to  reconunend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  as  follows:  That  the 
Senate  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  and  agree  to  the 
same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the 
House  amendment   Insert   the  following: 

Sbction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Communicable  Disease  Control  Amend- 
ments Act  of  1972". 

TITLE  I— COMMUNICABLE   DISEASE  CON- 
TROL PROGRAMS 
Sec.  101.  Section  317  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act   (42  U.S.C.  347b)    is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•GRANTS  roa  VACCINATION  PROUaAMS  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICABLE    DISEASE   CONTROL   PROGRAMS 

Sec.  317.  ta)  The  Secretary  may  make 
grants  to  States  a.ad.  in  consultation  with  the 
State  health  authority,  to  agencies  and  polit- 
ical subdivisions  of  States  to  assist  in  meet- 
ing the  costs  of  communicable  disease  control 
programs.  In  making  a  grant  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  Secretary  .shall  enve  consideration 
to  (1 )  the  relative  extent,  in  the  area  served 
by  the  applicant  for  the  grant,  of  the  prob- 
lems which  relate  to  one  or  more  of  the  com- 
municable diseases  referred  to  in  subsection 
(h)(1),  and  (2)  the  design  of  the  applicant's 
communicable  disease  program  to  determine 
Us  elTectlveness, 

■•(b)(1)  No  grant  may  be  made  under  this 
section  unless  an  application  therefor  has 
been  submitted  to,  and  approved  by,  the  Sec- 
retary. Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
such  application  shall  be  in  such  form,  sub- 
mitted in  such  manner,  and  contain  such  in- 
formation, as  the  Secretary  .shall  by  regula- 
tion prescribe. 


"(2)  An  application  for  a  grant  for  a  fiscal 
year   beginning  after  June  30,   1073,  shall — 

■  (A)  set  forth  with  particularity  the  ob- 
jectives (and  their  priorities,  as  determined 
in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe)  of  the  applicant 
for  each  of  the  programs  he  proposes  to  con- 
dtjct  with  assistance  from  a  grant  under  this 
section: 

•'(B)  contain  assurances  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  that,  in  the  fiscal  year  for  which 
a  grant  under  this  section  Is  applied  for,  the 
fippllcant  will  conduct  such  programs  as  may 
be  necessary  to  develop  an  awtu«ness  in  those 
persons  in  the  area  served  by  the  aptpllcant 
who  are  most  stiscepttble  to  the  diseases  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (h)(1)  of  the  im- 
portance of  immunization  against  such  dis- 
eases, to  encourage  such  persons  to  seeic 
appropriate  immunization,  and  to  facilitate 
access  by  such  persons  to  immunization 
services;  and 

'•(C)  provide  for  the  reporting  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  such  information  as  he  may  require 
concerning  (1)  the  problems,  in  the  area 
served  by  the  applicant,  which  relate  to  any 
communicable  disease  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (h)(1),  and  (11)  the  communicable 
disease  control  programs  of  the  applicant. 

"1 3)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  State  or  any  agency 
or  political  subdivision  of  a  State  to  have 
a  communicable  disease  control  program 
which  would  require  any  person,  who  objects 
to  any  treatment  provided  under  such  a  pro- 
gram, to  be  treated  or  to  have  any  child 
or  ward  of  his  treated  luider  such  a  program. 
"(c)  ( 1 )  Payments  under  grants  under  this 
section  may  be  made  in  advance  on  the  basis 
of  estimates  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
underpayments  or  oTerpayments.  and  In  such 
Installments  and  on  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry 
(jut  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  a 
recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  section,  may 
reduce  such  grant  by  the  fair  market  value 
of  any  suppllee  (Including  vaccines  and 
other  preventive  agents)  or  eqtilpment  fur- 
nished to  such  recipient  and  by  the  amount 
of  the  pay.  allowances,  travel  expenses,  and 
any  other  coets  in  connection  with  the  de- 
tail of  an  otOcer  c*  employee  of  the  Qovern- 
ment  to  the  recipient  when  the  furnishing 
of  such  supplies  or  equipment  or  the  detail 
of  such  an  officer  or  employee  is  for  the 
convenience  of  and  at  the  requeet  of  stich 
recipient  and  for  the  ptirpoae  of  carrying  out 
the  program  with  respect  to  which  the  grant 
under  this  section  is  made.  The  amount  by 
which  any  such  grant  is  so  reduced  shall  be 
available  for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  costs  incvu-red  in  furnishing  the  supplies 
or  equipment,  or  in  detailing  the  personnel, 
on  which  the  reduction  of  such  grant  is 
based. 

•'(d)(1)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated $11,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1973.  811.000.000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  $11,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1976.  for 
grants  under  this  section  for  (X)mmunlcable 
disease  control  programs  for  tuberculosis. 

"(2)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  $6,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1974.  and  $6,000,000  fcr  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975,  for  grants 
under  this  section  for  communicable  dis- 
ease control  programs  for  measles. 

•'(3)  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated $23,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973,  $23,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1974,  and  $23,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1975,  for  grants 
under  this  section  for  communicable  disease 
control  programs  other  than  communicable 
disease  control  programs  for  which  appro- 
priations are  authorized  by  paragraph  (1)  or 
12). 
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"(4)  Not  to  ezeead  BO  per  centum  of  the 
amount  appioprtatwi  for  any  fl«cal  y««  ^^JJ" 
der  any  of  tlM  prMMUng  paragraphs  at  thU 
subsection  may  b*  uMd  by  the  Secretary  for 
erants  for  matik  &Mal  y«Mr  under  (A)  pro- 
crams  for  wbich  apppoprUtlons  are  author- 
ized under  any  one  or  more  of  the  other  para- 
graphs of  thia  subsection  if  the  Secretary 
determlnea  that  such  use  will  better  carry 
out  the  purpose  of  this  section,  and  (B) 
section  318. 

•  le)  The  Secretary  shall  develop  a  plan 
under  which  personnel,  equipment,  medical 
supplies,  and  other  resources  of  the  Service 
a  id  other  agencies  under  hto  Jtuiadlctlon  may 
be  effectively  utUlzed  to  meet  epidemics  of. 
rr  other  health  emergencies  Involving,  any 
disease  referred  to  in  subsection  (h)(1). 
There  la  authorlaed  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Secretary  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
end'ng  June  30.  1973.  $8,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1974.  and  $8,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1975.  for 
costs  incurred  in  utUlzlng  such  resources  in 
accordance  with  such  plan 

"(f)(1)  Except  aa  provided  In  section  318 
(g).  no  funds  appropriated  under  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  other  than  subeectlon  ( d ) 
may  be  uaed  to  make  grants  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  communicable  disease  control  pro- 
grams if  (A)  grants  for  such  programs  are 
authorized  by  this  section,  and  (B)  all  the 
funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  under 
that  subsection  for  that  fiscal  year  have 
not  been  appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year 
and  obligated   in  that  fiscal  year. 

••(2)  No  funds  appropriated  under  any 
provision  of  this  Act  other  than  subsec- 
tion le)  may  be  used  in  any  fiscal  year  for 
costs  incurred  In  utilizing  resources  of  the 
Service  in  accordance  with  a  plan  developed 
in  accordance  with  that  subsection  If  all 
the  funds  authorized  to  be  appropriated  un- 
der that  subeectlon  for  that  fiscal  year  have 
not  been  appropriated  for  that  fiscal  year 
and  obligated   In   that  fiscal   year. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the 
President  for  submission  to  the  Congress 
on  January  1  of  each  year  a  report  ( 1 )  on 
the  effectiveness  of  all  Federal  and  other 
public  and  private  activities  In  preventing 
and  controlling  the  diseases  referred  to  In 
.<;ubsectlon  (h)(1).  (2)  on  the  extent  of 
the  problems  presented  by  such  diseases. 
(3)  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  activities, 
assisted  under  grants  under  this  section,  in 
preventing  and  controlling  such  diseases, 
and  (4)  setting  forth  a  plan  for  the  coming 
year  for  the  prevention  and  control  of  such 
diseases. 

"(h)    For   the    purpoees    of    this    section: 

"( 1 )  The  term  ■commvinlcable  disease  con- 
trol program'  means  a  program  which  Is  de- 
signed and  conducted  so  as  to  contribute 
to  national  protection  against  tuberculoets. 
rubella,  measles.  Rh  disease,  poliomyelitis. 
cUnhtheria.  tetantis.  whooplre  rough,  or 
other  communicable  dlseasee  (otMer  than 
venereil  dlsea.se  >  which  are  transmitted 
from  State  to  State,  are  amenable  to  reduc- 
tion, and  are  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
be  of  national  significance.  Such  term  in- 
cludes vaccination  nrograms.  laboratory  serv- 
ice"; and  .studies  *o  determine  the  communi- 
cable disease  control  needs  of  States  and 
political  subdivisions  of  States  and  the 
means  of  best  meeting  such  needs. 

"(2)  The  term  'State'  Includes  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

"(i)  Notblng  m  this  section  shaU  limit  or 
otherwise  rwtrlct  tbs  use  of  funds  which  are 
granted  to  a  Stat*  or  to  an  agency  or  a  po- 
litical subdiTlaloo  of  a  State  under  provisions 
of  FMena  l»w  (otbM-  than  this  Act)  and 
vUch  are  andtebto  for  tbs  conduct  of  com- 
municable disease  control  programs  from  be- 
ing used  In  connection  with  programs  as- 
sisted through  grants  tinder  this  section. " 
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Sac.  108.  Ths  aaMndment  mads  by  section 
101  of  thte  title  8h»U  apply  to  grants  mads 
undsr  ssetlon  817  of  ths  PuUle  Hs*lth  Sarv- 
tes  Act  aftsr  Juns  80,  \VTX  except  that  sub- 
ssetlon  (d)  at  such  section  as  amended  by 
section  101  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

•nTLB    n — VENEREAL    PISE  ASK    PREVEN- 
TION AND  CONTROL 

Sac.  201.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"National  Venereal  Disease  Prevention  ajod 
Control  Act". 

SBC.  302.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  and  de- 
clares that — 

( 1 )  the  number  of  reported  cases  of  ve- 
i,ereal  disease,  has  reached  epidemic  pr<^>or- 
tions  in  the  United  States; 

(2)  the  number  of  p«tlents  with  venereal 
disease  reported  to  public  health  authorities 
is  (Kily  a  fraction  of  those  treated  by  physi- 
cians; 

(3)  the  Incidence  of  venereal  disease  is  par- 
ticularly high  a.nvrtn£  individuals  in  the  20- 
24  age  group,  and  in  metropolitan  areas: 

(4)  venereal  disease  accounts  for  needless 
deaths  and  leads  to  such  severe  dlsabUltlss  aa 
sterility,  insanity,  blindness,  and  crippling 
I  onciitioiis: 

(6)  the  number  of  cases  of  congenital 
syphilis,  a  preventable  disease.  In  infants 
ui.der  uiie  year  of  age  increased  by  33 '3  per 
centum  between  1970  and  1971; 

(6)  health  education  programs  In  schools 
ajid  through  the  mass  media  may  prevent  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  venereal  disease 
problem;  and 

( 7 )  medical  autlioritles  have  no  successful 
vaccine  for  syphilis  or  gonorrhea  and  no 
blood  test  for  the  detection  of  gonorrhea 
among  the  large  reservoir  of  asymptomatic 
females. 

( b  >  In  order  to  preserve  and  protect  the 
health  and  welfare  of  all  citizens,  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Act  to  establish  a  national 
]irogram  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
venereal  diaease. 

Ssc.  203.  Part  B  of  title  lU  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  13  amended  by  adding 
immediately  after  section  317  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

'  5110JICTS   AND  PHOGBAMS  FOB  THI   PREVrNTION 
AND  CONTROL  OF  VK^rEKZAL  DISEASE 

"Sec.  318.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  provide 
technical  assistance  to  appropriate  public 
authorities  and  scientific  institutions  for 
their  research,  training,  and  public  health 
programs  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
venereal  disease. 

"(bid)  TTie  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  States,  pcrittlcal  subdivisions 
of  States,  and  any  other  public  or  nonprofit 
private  entity  for  projects  for  the  conduct 
of  research,  demonstrations,  and  training  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  venereal  dis- 
ease. 

"(2)  For  tiie  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $7,600X>00  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1973.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
fiscal  years. 

"(c)  (11  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $25,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1973.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
fiscal  years,  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  make 
grants  to  State  health  authorities  to  assist 
the  States  in  establishing  and  mamtaining 
adequate  public  health  p>rograms  for  the 
diagnosis  vaA  treatment  oi  venereal  disease. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  tenn 
'State'  means  each  of  the  several  States  oi 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Ouam,  American  Samoa, 
the  Trust  Ttn\tarj  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

"(2)  Any  State  desiring  to  receive  a  grant 
under  this  sulaaection  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  a  State  plan  for  a  public  health 
program  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
venereal    disease.    Each    State    plan    shall — 


"(A)  provide  for  the  administration  or 
supervision  of  administration  of  ths  State 
plan  by  the  Stata  health  authority; 

"(B)  set  forth  the  policies  and  procedtires 
to  be  followed  In  the  expenditure  of  the  funds 
paid  to  the  State  under  this  subsection; 

"(C)  provide  that  the  public  health  serv- 
loes  furnished  under  ths  StaU  plan  will  In- 
clude the  provision  of  Statewide  laboratory 
services  (including  dark  field  microscope 
techniques  for  the  diagnosis  of  both  gonor- 
rhea and  syphilis),  which  services  will  be 
provided  in  accordance  'with  standards  pre- 
scribed by  regulations.  Including  standards 
as  to  the  scope  and  quality  of  such  services; 

"(D)  contain  or  be  supported  by  assur- 
ances satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  that  (1) 
not  less  than  70  per  centum  of  ths  funds  paid 
to  the  State  tinder  this  subsection  will  be 
used  to  provide  and  strengthen  public  health 
services  in  Its  political  subdivisions  for  the 
diagnosis  and  treatment  of  venereal  disease; 
( 11 )  such  funds  will  be  used  to  supplement 
and,  to  the  extent  practical,  to  increase  the 
level  of  funds  that  would  otherwise  be  made 
available  for  the  purposes  for  which  the  Fed- 
eral funds  are  provided  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  will  not  supplant  any  non-Federal 
funds  which  would  otherwise  be  available  for 
such  purpoees;  and  (ill)  the  plan  Is  com- 
patible with  the  total  health  program  of  the 
State; 

"(E)  provide  that  the  State  health  author  - 
Ity  will  from  time  to  time,  but  not  leas  often 
than  annvially,  review  and  evaluate  Its  State 
plan  approved  under  this  subsection,  and 
submit  to  the  Secretary  appropriate  modifi- 
cations thereof; 

"  IT\  provide  that  the  State  health  author- 
ity will  malte  such  reports.  In  such  form 
and  containing  such  information,  as  the 
Secretary  may  from  time  to  time  reasonably 
require,  and  will  keep  such  records  and  afford 
such  access  thereto  as  the  Secretary  find.s 
necessary  to  assure  the  correctness  and  verlfl  - 
cation  of  such  reports; 

"(G)  provide  for  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  proper  disbursement  of 
and  accounting  for  funds  paid  to  the  State 
under  this  subeectlon;  and 

"(Hi  contain  such  additional  information 
and  assurances  as  the  Secretary  may  find 
necessarv  to  earn-  out  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

The  .Secretary  .shall  approve  any  State  plan 
and  nnv  modification  thereof  which  meet£  the 
requirements  of  this  paragraph. 

"  (3 1  ( A)  Oranta  under  this  subsection  shall 
be  made  from  allotRMnta  to  States  made  in 
accordance  with  this  paragraph.  For  each 
fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall.  In  accordance 
with  regulations,  allot  the  sums  appropriated 
under  paragraph  (1)  for  such  year  amonc 
the  States  on  the  basis  of  the  Incldance  of 
veneral  disease  in,  and  the  population  of 
the  respective  States;  except  that  no  State's 
allotment  shall  be  less  than  $75,000  for  an^ 
fiscal  year. 

"(B)  Any  amount  allotted  to  a  State 
(other  than  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa.  Quam.  the  Tnist  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico)  under  subparagrah  (A)  for  a 
fiscal  year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the 
end  of  such  year  shall  remain  available  to 
such  State,  for  the  purposes  of  which  made. 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  (and  for  such  year 
only ) .  and  any  such  amount  shall  be  in  addi- 
tion to  the  amounts  allottart  to  sudt  State 
for  such  purpoes  for  such  next  fiscal  year; 
except  that  any  such  amount,  remaining  un- 
obligated at  the  end  of  the  sixth  month  fol- 
lowiitg  ths  end  of  such  year  for  which  it  was 
allotted,  which  the  Secretary  detarmlnas  will 
remain  unobligated  by  ths  close  of  such  next 
fiscal  year,  may  be  reaUotted  by  ths  Secre- 
tary,  to  be  available  for  the  purpoees  for 
which  made  until  the  close  of  such  next  fis- 
cal year,  to  other  States  which  have  need 
therefor,    on    such    basis    as    the    Secretary 
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deems  equlUble  and  conelstent  with  the 
purposes  of  thla  subsection,  and  any  amount 
so  reallctted  to  a  State  shall  be  In  addlUon 
to  the  amounu  allotted  and  available  to  the 
States  for  the  same  period.  Any  amount  al- 
lotted under  subparagraph  (A)  to  the  Vir- 
gin Islands,  American  Samoa,  Guam,  the 
Truat  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or  the 
Commonwe»lth  of  Puerto  Blco  for  a  fiscal 
year  and  remaining  unobligated  at  the  end  of 
such  year  shaU  remain  available  to  It  for 
the  purposes  for  which  made,  for  the  next 
two  fiscal  years  (and  for  such  years  only), 
and  any  such  amount  shall  be  In  addition  to 
the  amounts  allotted  to  It  for  such  purposes 
for  each  of  such  next  two  fiscal  years;  ex- 
cept that  any  such  amount,  remaining  un- 
obligated at  the  end  of  the  first  of  such  next 
two  years,  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  remain  unobligated  at  the  close  of  the 
second  of  such  next  two  years,  may  be  real- 
lotted  by  the  Secretary,  to  be  available  for 
the  purposes  for  which  made  untU  the  close 
of  the  second  of  such  next  two  years,  to  any 
other  of  such  named  States  which  have  need 
therefor,  on  such  basis  as  the  Secretary 
deems  equitable  and  consUtent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  and  any  amount  so 
rwallotted  to  any  such  named  State  shall 
be  in  addition  to  any  other  amounts  allotted 
and  available  to  It  for  the  same  period. 

"(4)  The  amount  of  any  grant  under  this 
subsection  for  public  health  programs  under 
an  approved  State  plan  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  except  that  no  grant  for  any 
such  program  may  exceed  90  per  centum  of 
its  cost  (as  determined  under  regulations  of 
the  Secretary) .  Payments  under  grants  under 
thU  subsection  shall  be  made  from  time  to 
time  in  advance  on  the  basis  of  estimates  by 
the  Secretary  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
with  necessary  adjustments  on  account  of 
previous  underpayments  or  overpayments. 

•'(d)(1)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
mjtke  project  grants  to  States  and,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  State  health  authority,  to 
political   subdivisions  of   States,   for — 

"(A)  venereal  disease  surveillance  activi- 
ties. Includmg  the  reporting,  screening,  and 
followup  of  diagnostic  tests  for.  smd  diag- 
nosed cases  of.  venereal  disease; 

"(B)  oasefindlng  and  case  followup  activi- 
ties respecting  venereal  disease.  Including 
contact  tracing  of  Infectious  cases  of  vene- 
real disease; 

-(C)  Interstate  epidemiologic  referral  and 
followup  activities  respecting  venereal  dls- 


"(D)  professional  and  public  venereal  dls- 

tse  education  activities;  and 

"(B)  such  spwclal  studies  or  demonstra- 
tions to  evaluate  or  test  venereal  disease  con- 
trol as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this 
subsection,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
prlatad  $30,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
JuiM  30,  1973.  and  for  each  of  the  next  two 
BuooMdlng  fiscal  years. 

"(•)  (1)  Grants  made  under  subsection  (b) 
or  (d)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds 
neoesaary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  such 
subaection,  and  payments  under  any  such 
gr«nts  shall  be  made  m  advance  or  by  way 
of  reimbursement  and  In  such  Installments 
as  U»  Secretary  finds  necessary. 

'(2)  Bach  recipient  of  a  grant  under  this 
section  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe,  mcludlng  records  which 
fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposition  by 
such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such  grant, 
the  total  cost  of  the  project  or  undertalclng 
In  connection  with  which  such  grant  was 
given  or  used,  and  the  amount  of  that  por- 
tion of  the  coat  of  the  project  or  undertaking 
supplied  by  other  sources,  and  such  other 
records  as  wUl  facilitate  an  effective  audit. 


"(3)  The  Secretary  and  the  Comptroller 
General  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their 
duly  authorized  representatives,  shall  have 
access  for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examina- 
tion to  any  books,  documents,  papers,  and 
records  of  the  recipients  of  grants  under  this 
section  that  are  pertinent  to  such  grants. 

"(4)  The  Secretary,  at  the  request  of  a 
recipient  of  a  grant  under  this  section,  may 
reduce  such  grant  by  the  fair  market  value 
of  any  supplies  or  equipment  furnished  to 
such  recipient  and  by  the  amount  of  pay. 
allowances,  travel  expenses,  and  any  other 
costs  in  connection  with  the  detail  of  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  to 
the  recipient  when  the  furnishing  of  such 
supplies  or  equipment  or  the  detail  of  such 
&D.  officer  or  employee  is  for  the  convenience 
of  and  at  the  request  of  such  recipient  and 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  program 
with  respect  to  which  the  grant  under  this 
section  Is  made.  The  amoxint  by  which  any 
such  grant  Is  so  reduced  shall  be  available 
for  payment  by  the  Secretary  of  the  costs 
mcurred  m  furnishing  the  supplies,  equip- 
ment, or  personal  services  on  which  the 
reduction  of  such  grant  is  based;  and,  in 
the  case  of  a  grant  under  subsection  (c). 
such  amount  shall  be  deemed  a  part  of  the 
grant  to  such  recipient  and  shall,  for  the 
purposes  of  that  subsection,  be  deemed  to 
have  been  paid  to  such  recipient. 

'•(5)  All  information  obtained  in  connec- 
tion with  the  examination,  care,  or  treatment 
of  any  Individual  under  any  program  which 
Is  being  carried  out  with  a  grant  made  under 
this  section  shall  not.  without  such  indlvld- 
uals  consent,  be  disclosed  except  as  may  be 
necessary  to  provide  service  to  him.  Infor- 
mation derived  from  any  such  program  may 
be  disclosed — 

"(A)  m  summary,  statistical,  or  other 
form,  or 

"(B)    for  clinical  or  research   purposes, 
but  only  if  the  identity  of  the  individuals 
diagnosed  or  provided  care  or  treatment  un- 
der such  program  is  not  disclosed. 

"(f)  Kxcept  as  provided  in  section  317(d) 
(4),  no  funds  appropriated  under  any  pro- 
vision of  this  Act  other  than  this  section 
may  be  used  to  make  grants  in  any  fiscal 
year  for  programs  or  projects  respectmg  vene- 
real disease  if  ( 1 )  grants  for  such  pro- 
grams or  projects  are  authorized  by  this 
section,  and  (2)  all  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  under  this  section  for  that 
fiscal  year  have  not  been  appropriated  for 
that  fiscal  year  and  obligated  m  that  fiscal 
year. 

"(g)  Not  to  exceed  50  per  centum  of  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  any  fiscal  year 
under  subsections  ( b ) ,  ( c ) .  and  id)  of  this 
section  may  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for 
grants  for  such  fiscal  year  under  section  317. 
"(h)  Nothing  In  this  section  shaU  be  con- 
strued to  require  any  State  or  any  political 
subdivision  of  a  State  to  have  a  venereal 
disease  program  which  would  require  any 
person,  who  objects  to  any  treatment  pro- 
vided under  such  a  program,  to  be  treated 
or  to  have  any  child  or  ward  of  his  treated 
under  such  a  program." 

TITLE  in— PRC5JECT  GRANTS  KtTD  CON- 
TRACTS FOR  FAMILY  PLANNING  SERV- 
ICES 

Skc.   301.   Section    1001(c)    of   the    Public 
Health   Service  Act   Is  amended   by  strlktog 
out  "»»0.000.000 "  and  Inserting  "$111,500,000  * 
In  lieu  thereof. 
And  the  House  agree  to  the  same. 
Haeley  O  Staogers, 
Paui.  Q.  Rogces, 
David  E.  Sattbefeeld. 
Anchee  Nelsen. 
TIM  Lee  Caeteb. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Home. 


Edwamo  M.  Kxnmedt, 

HASmiSOIf  WZLUAMS, 

Gatxobd  Nelson, 
Tom  Eaoletok, 

KUiif  CBANSTON, 

Haeou)  E.  H-ncHEs, 
Ci^XBOKKE  Pell. 
Waltee  p.  Mondalx, 
rxchaeo  schweixer, 
Jacob  K.  Javtts, 
Petee  H.  Dominick, 
Bob  Packwood, 
J.  Glenn  Beall,  Jr., 
ROBT.  Taft,  Jr.. 
Managen  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatoet  Statement  of  thb 
CoMMrrrEE  or  Conteeence 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  bill  (8.  3443) 
to  amend  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  grants  for  com- 
municable disease  control  and  vaccination 
assistance  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  man- 
agers and  recommended  In  the  accompanying 
conference  report: 

I.  authoeization  or  appkopbiations  roE 

COMMUNICABLE    DISEASE    PEOGEAMS 

The  Senate  blU  provided  a  single  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  section  317  com- 
municable disease  programs,  as  follows: 

$90  million  for  fiscal  year  1973. 

$90  million  for  fiscal  yetu-  1974. 

$90  million  for  fiscal  year  1975. 

$90  million  for  fiscal  year  1976. 

$90  mlUlon  for  fiscal  year  1977. 

The  aggregate  sjnount  of  the  House  amend- 
ment's authorization  of  appropriations  for 
section  317  communicable  disease  programs 
was — 

$86  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1973: 

$85  mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1974;  and 

$85  million  for  fiscal  year  1975. 
The    authorizations    of    appropriations    for 
each  of  the  3  fiscal  years  are  made  In  the 
House  amendment  In  the  following  manner; 

(1)  $50  million  for  grants  for  communi- 
cable disease  control  programs  for  veneral 
diseases. 

(2)  $10  mUllon  for  grants  for  such  pro- 
grams for  tuberculosis. 

(3)  $5  milUon  for  grants  for  such  pro- 
grams for  measles. 

(4)  $20  million  for  grants  for  such  pro- 
grams for  other  diseases. 

Up  to  '/a  of  the  amount  appropriated  for  any 
fiscal  year  for  grants  under  one  category  of 
programs  could  be  used  for  grants  under 
other  categories  of  programs. 

The  conference  substitute  authorizes  ^- 
propriations  for  three  fiscal  years  for  com- 
municable dlse€ise  programs.  Authorizations 
are  separately  made  for  the  following  three 
categories  of  communicable  disease  pro- 
grams: Programs  for  tuberculosis,  programs 
for  measles,  and  programs  for  other  com- 
municable diseases.  The  amounts  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  each  of  the  three  fiscal 
years  are — 

(1)  $11  million  for  grants  for  communica- 
ble disease  programs  for  tuberculoeis, 

(2)  $6  million  for  grants  for  such  pro- 
grams for  measles,  and 

(3)  $23  million  for  grants  for  such  pro- 
grams for  other  diseases.  The  aggregate 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  of  the  three  fiscal  years  is  $40  mlUlon. 
No  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  section  317  for  programs  respecting 
veneral  disease  since  the  conference  sub- 
stitute adopts  the  Senate  bill's  provisions  for 
a  separate  program  of  assistance  for  such 
programs.  The  conference  substitute  adopts 
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the  pi«TlBlon  ol  the  House  amendment  which 
permits  up  to  one-haU  of  the  amoimt  appro- 
priated for  any  fiscal  year  for  granU  undar 
one  category  of  programs  to  be  uaad  for 
grants  under  othar  categories  of  programs. 
(See  item  XX.  infra). 

n.   OBAKTS  TO  political   SaBDIVISIONS 

The  Senate  bill  replaces  the  requirement  in 
existing  law  that  the  State  health  authority 
must  give  its  approval  before  a  grant  may 
be  made  to  political  subdivisions  of  the  State 
with  a  reqttlrement  that  the  State  health 
authority  must  lae  consulted  before  such  a 
grant  may  be  made. 

The  House  amendment  has  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  bill. 

nl.  CONSroEBATION  or  LEVELS  PEEFOBMANCE  IN 
PKEVENTTNC  AND  CONTBOLLING  COMMTTWl- 
CABtX     DISEASES 

The  Senate  bill  replaces  the  requirement 
In  existing  law  that  the  Secretary  In  making 
B  grant  Is  to  consider  the  levels  of  perform- 
ance In  preventing  and  controlling  com- 
municable diseases  with  a  requirement  that 
he  consider  the  design  of  the  public  health 
program  to  assure  effective  performance  La 
preventing  and  controlling  such  diseases. 

The  House  amendment  has  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  sulaetitute  requires  the 
Secretary  to  consider  the  design  of  an  appli- 
cant's oommunloable  disease  program  to  de- 
termine its  effectiveness. 

IT.  application   EEQtrlBEMENTS 

The  House  amendment  requires  applica- 
tions for  grants  to  contain  such  Information 
M  the  Secretary  may  require;  and.  In  addi- 
tion, requires  an  application  for  a  grant  for 
any  fiscal  year  after  fiscal  srear  1973  to — 

(1)  set  forth  the  objectives  (and  their 
priorities)  of  each  program  for  which  as- 
sistance Is  sought; 

(2)  contain  assurances  that  the  applicant 
(A)  will  conduct  appropriate  programs  to 
develop  In  persons  most  susceptible  to  com- 
municable diseases  exi.  awareness  of  the  Im- 
portance of  immunization,  (B)  will  encour- 
age such  persons  to  seek  immunization,  and 
(C)  wlU  faclUtate  access  by  such  persons  to 
immunization  services; 

(3)  contain  assurances  respecting  venereal 
disease  programs;  and 

(4)  provide  for  making  certain  reports  to 
the  Secretary. 

The  Senate  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment,  except  that  to  con- 
form to  the  adoption  of  a  new  separate  pro- 
grain  of  assistance  for  venereal  disease 
programs  the  required  assurances  relating  to 
venereal  disease  programs  Is  omitted. 

T.    EDOCATION    PEOOBAMS 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  thb  Secre- 
tary may  make  grants  and  contracts  for 
projects  to  make  persons  aware  al  the  con- 
sequences  of  communicable  diseases  and 
of  the  availability  of  programs  for  immuni- 
zation against  such  diseases.  $S  million  Is 
authorized  for 'fiscal  year  1973  and  for  each 
of  the  next  4  fiscal  years. 

The  House  amendment  and  the  conference 
substitute  require  applicants  for  grants  to 
give  assurance  that  they  will  carry  out  such 
programs  (sea  Item  IV  supra) . 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  House  amendment. 

VI.    PLANNINO    rati    EPTOEMICS    AND    OTHEB 
HEALTH    EMZBCENCIXS 

The  House  amendment  directs  the  Secre- 
tary to  develop  a  plan  for  utilization  of  Fed- 
eral resources  tinder  his  Jurisdiction  to  meet 
epidemics  and  otbar  health  emargenclee 
involving  ftomaivTiVM^*^'*  diseases.  $6  million 


Is  authotlaad  for  flaeal  yaar  1B7S  and  for  each 
xO,  tba  nest  a  flaoal  yaan  for  ooau  tnoorrad 
m  utUlBlnc  auab  raaouroes  la  aooordanoa 
with  tba  Secretary's  plan. 

The  Senate  bill  has  no  comparable  provi- 
sion. 

The     conference     substitute     adopts     the 
House  amendment, 
vn.  limitation  on  bouscx  of  funds  fob  com- 

MITNICABLE    DISEASB    CONTKOL    PBOCBAMS 

The  Senate  bUl  provides  that  no  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  any  pro>vlslon  of 
the  Public  Health  Serrlce  Act  (othar  than 
section  317)  may  ba  used  for  any  program 
for  which  funds  appropriated  under  section 
317  may  ba  used,  except  that  Tenereal  disease 
programs  could  ba  funded  vmdar  the  new 
section  318  as  well  as  section  317. 

The  House  amendment  has  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  conference  substitute  is  the  same  as 
the  Senate  bUl  except  that  ( 1 )  up  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 317(d)  may  laa  usad  for  vanareal  disease 
programs  under  section  318  and  up  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  funds  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 318  may  be  used  for  communicable  dis- 
ease programs  under  section  317,  (2)  the 
limitation  Is  extended  to  apply  to  funding 
of  costs  incurred  by  the  Secretair  In  meeting 
epidemics  and  other  health  emergencies  (see 
item  VI  supra),  and  (3)  the  limitation  Is 
not  to  i^ply  in  a  fiscal  year  if  all  funds  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  that  fiscal 
year  have  bean  approfwiatad  and  obligated. 
The  conferees  Intend  to  prohibit  tba  making 
of  grants  under  other  sections  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  principally  for,  or  limited 
for  use  in,  communicable  disease  control 
programs.  The  conferees  do  not,  however.  In- 
tend to  preclude  the  award  of  grants  under 
other  sections  of  the  Act  for  use  In  programs 
that  involve  communleaUe  disease  programs 
as  ancillary  or  subaidlary  feattiraa. 

Vm.    AXirUAL   BKrOKT 

The  Senata  bUI  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary's anniiiU  report  Is  to  cover  the  effec- 
tiveness of  all  activities  (not  Just  those  as- 
sisted under  section  317)  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  communicable  diseases. 

The  House  amendment  revises  the  report- 
ing requirement  to  require  (1)  the  report 
to  be  submitted  on  January  1  of  each  year. 
(2)  the  report  to  contain  an  assessment  of 
the  problems  presented  by  communicable 
diseases  and  tha  effectiveneas  of  the  programs 
assisted  in  preventing  and  controlling  such 
diseases,  and  (3)  tha  rep<Ht  to  set  forth  a 
plan  for  tba  coming  year  tea  tha  preven- 
tion and  control  of  communicable  diseases. 

The  conference  substitute  combines  the 
provisions  of  the  Senate  bill  and  the  House 
amendment. 

IX.  VEITEBEAL  DISXASB  PBOGBAM 

The  Senate  bill  adds  a  new  section  318  to 
title  ni  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  (1)  to  conduct  and 
render  assistance  for  research  and  training 
in,  and  for  public  health  programs  relating 
to,  tha  ptrevention  and  control  of  venereal 
disease.  (2)  to  make  projact  grants  for  the 
conduct  of  research,  demonstrations,  and 
training  with  respect  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  venereal  disease,  (3)  to  make 
grants  to  States  for  eatabllshlng  and  main- 
taining public  health  programs  for  the  diag- 
noalB  and  treatment  ot  v«Mraal  diaaasa.  and 
(4)  to  make  project  grants  to  Stataa  and,  in 
consultation  with  tha  State  health  authority, 
to  political  subdivtBlons  for  the  conduct  of 
certain  venereal  rtlswase  prevention  and  con- 
trol programs.  Tot  the  grants  daecrtbad  in 
clause  (2)  there  Is  authorlzad  to  be  appro- 
priated $15  million  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years;  for  the 
grants  described  In  clause   (3)   there  is  au- 


thorteed  to  ba  appropriated  $S0  mUllon  for 
flaoal  year  1973  and  for  each  of  the  next  2 
flacal  years:  and  for  tha  granU  daacribad  in 
clause  (4)  thare  la  authortsad  to  be  appro- 
prtatad  $S0  mllUon  for  fiscal  year  1973  and 
for  each  of  tha  naxt  2  flacal  yaars. 

Tba  Houaa  aanandmant  contains  no  sepa- 
rata program  for  awslstanra  for  vaneraal  dls- 
aaae  tindar  oommunloabla  rttwaane  programs. 

Tha  conf  aranca  substttuta  Is  tha  same  as 
the  Senata  bill  except  that — 

(1)  It  U  made  clear  that  the  aaslKtance 
described  In  clause  (1)  of  the  description 
of  the  Senate  bill  Is  technical  assistance  only, 

(2)  the  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  tha  project  grants  described  in  clause  ( 2 ) 
of  such  description  is  set  at  $7.6  million  for 
each  fiscal  year. 

(3)  the  authorisation  for  tba  program 
grants  described  in  clause  (3)  of  such  de- 
scription is  set  at  $26  million  for  each  fiscal 
year. 

(4)  the  authorization  ot  appropriations  for 
the  project  grants  descrit>ed  in  clause  (4)  of 
such  deaertptlon  Is  set  at  $30  million  for 
each  fiscal  year. 

(6)  a  pirovision  In  section  317  protecting 
the  right  of  persons  to  refuse  treatment  un- 
der programs  for  which  assistance  Is  author- 
ized Is  made  applicable  to  venereal  disease 
programs  assisted  under  this  section,  and 

(6)  tha  provision  In  section  317  placing  a 
limitation  on  the  source  of  funds  for  pro- 
grams Is  made  applicable  to  funding  for  the 
venereal  dlHeawe  programs  for  which  assist- 
ance is  autbMlzed. 

X.   PBOJECT  GBANTS  AND  CONTEACTS   FOB   FAMILY 
PLANNDIO    BEBVICES 

The  Senate  bill  Incraaaas  tba  authorlBatlon 
of  appropriations  for  project  grants  and  con- 
tracts for  family  planning  sarTlcaa  under 
title  X  of  the  PubUc  Health  Sarrioe  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1973  from  $00  million  to  $127.- 
300.000. 

The  House  amendment  contains  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  the  pro- 
vision of  the  Senate  amendment,  except  that 
the  authorization  of  approprlaUons  for  fiscal 
year  1973  la  set  at  $111.6  mlUlon. 

XI.    PBOJECT   GBANTS    FOB    HEALTH    SZXTICES 
DEVELOPMENT 

The  Senate  bill  Incraaaas  authorization  of 
appropriations  under  section  314(e)  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  for  fiscal  year  1973 
from  $167  million  to  $179  million  for  grants 
under  that  section  to  cover  part  of  the  cost 
of  (1)  providing  servleea  to  meet  health 
needs  of  limited  geogn^rtile  scope  or  of 
speciallBad  regional  or  national  significance, 
or  (2)  davaloplng  and  supporting  for  an  ini- 
tial period  new  programs  of  health  sai  vices. 

Tha  House  amendment  and  the  conference 
substitute  contain  no  comparable  provision. 
Haelet  O.  Stacgebb, 

PAITL  a.  ROCEBS, 

DAvm  E.  Satteefielo, 
Anchxb  Nelsen, 
Tim  Lee  Caeteb, 
Managers  on  the  Pert  of  the  House. 
Bdwabs  M.  Kennedy, 
Alan  Cbanston, 

HaBBJBON  WILLIAMS. 

Tom  Eaoixton, 
Gatlokd  Nklson, 
Haxold  E.  Httghxs, 
Claibobnx  Pell, 

WaLTXB   F.    MONlkALK, 
RXCHABD  SCHWZIXEK, 

Jacob  K.  JAvm, 
PrkbH.  Domdocx, 
Bob  Packwood, 
J.  OLEKif  Biaix,  Jr, 
Robbbt  Tait,  Jr, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 


JNH.'.I 
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MEMORIAL  IN  HONOR  OP  SEABEES 
OF  U.S.  NAVY 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
desk  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  55) 
proposing  the  erection  of  a  memorial  on 
public  ground*  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, or  its  environs.  In  honor  and  com- 
memoration of  the  Seabees  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment as  follows : 

Page  3.  line  3,  strike  out  "Interior."  and 
Insert:  "Interior,  or.  If  the  memorial  la 
erected  on  public  grounds  belonging  to  or 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE  ON 
RULES  TO  PILE  CERTAIN  REPORTS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHEAT  RESEARCH  AND 
PROMOTION 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  1093  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  of  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.   1093 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
tor  the  consideration  of  the  bill  iH.R.  13514) 
to  enable  wheat  producers,  processors,  and 
end-product  manufacturers  of  wheat  foods  to 
work  together  to  establish,  finance,  and  ad- 
minister a  coordinated  program  of  research, 
education,  and  promotion  to  maintain  and 
expand  markets  for  wheat  and  wheat  prod- 
ucts for  use  as  human  foods  within  the  Unit- 
ed States.  After  general  debate,  which  shall 
be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not 
to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
turw,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment 
under  the  flve-minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the 
WU  to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as 
may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  prevlotxs 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  mtervenlng  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Yoimc)  Is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  30  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Nebraska  iMr,  Martini  , 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such  time 
as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  1093 
provides  an  open  rule  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate  for  consideration  of  H.R. 
13514  for  wheat  research  and  promotion. 

As  wheat  production  throughout  the 
world  increases,  our  export  of  wheat 
products  declines.  Due  to  the  keen  com- 
petition the  total  volume  of  wheat  ex- 
ported is  gradually  reducing. 

The  purpose  of  H.R,  13514  is  to  pro- 
vide a  program  to  expand  tiie  market 
for  wheat  products  for  human  consump- 
tion within  the  United  States. 

A  wheat  industry  council  would  be 
established,  composed  of  15  voting  mem- 
bers and  seven  additional  members,  one 
of  whom  shall  be  a  USDA  official.  The 
members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  council  will  be  a  nonprofit,  non- 
government, tax-exempt  organization. 
Its  purpose  will  be  to  develop  research, 
education,  and  promotion  plans  to  ex- 
pand the  use  of  wheat  for  human  con- 
sumption here  at  home. 

Its  expenses  and  costs  of  administra- 
tion within  the  USDA  will  be  paid  from 
assessment  funds,  to  be  imposed  on  each 
hundredweight  of  processed  wheat  in- 
tended for  human  use  within  the  United 
States:  1  cent  per  hundredweight  the 
first  year  and  not  more  than  2' 2  cents 
in  suljsequent  years;  the  amount  of  as- 
sessment to  be  added  as  a  separate  item 
to  invoice  by  initial  and  subsequent  proc- 
essors. However,  a  processor  shall  not 
pay  an  assessment  if  the  buyer  certifies 
that  the  wheat  will  not  be  used  within 
the  United  States. 

The  council  has  authority  to  collect 
assessments,  including  court  costs  and 
attorneys'  fees,  and  is  to  conduct  or  con- 
tract for  projects.  It  will  be  responsible 
to  and  subject  to  audit  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture. 

Processors,  who  shall  serve  without 
pay  as  collection  agents,  shall  make  a 
monthly  report  to  the  council. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately  $2.6 
million  will  be  raised  the  first  year  and 
no  more  than  $6  million  in  each  succeed- 
ing year. 

Cost  to  the  USDA  is  estimated  at 
$55,000  per  year  for  each  of  the  next 
5  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  rule. 

Mr.  MARTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

House  Resolution  1093  provides  for 
open  rtile  with  1  hour  of  debate  on  H.R. 
13514  to  establish  a  program  for  research 
and  promotion  to  expand  markets  for 
wheat  markets. 

The  bill  establishes  a  Wheat  Industry 
Council  composed  of  15  voting  members 
and  seven  additional  members,  appointed 
by  the  Secretarj-  of  Agriculture.  The  vot- 
ing members  must  be  selected  from  nomi- 
nees chosen  by  the  Wheat  and  Wheat 
Poods  Foundation,  a  private  industry  or- 
ganization representing  wheat  produc- 
ers, processors,  and  end-product  manu- 
facturers. The  purpose  of  the  Council  is 
to  administer  the  program  and  collect 


assessments,  which  are  to  be  levied  on 
processed  wheat.  For  the  first  year,  the 
assessment  will  be  1  cent  per  htmdred- 
weight  of  processed  wheat,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  raise  about  $2,600,000. 

The  cost  to  the  Government  as  a  re- 
sult of  this  bill  is  about  $55,000  for  ad- 
ministrative costs  per  year.  However,  it 
is  expected  that  the  Government  will  be 
reimbursed  from  assessments,  according 
to  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  support  this  legislation, 
and  support  the  rule,  and  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  California,  »Mr. 
Teagxje  ) . 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  the  past  I  have  supported  bills 
similar  to  this  proposal  now  before  us 
dealing  with  other  commodities  such  as 
cotton,  potatoes,  and  other  farm  crops. 
However,  all  of  those  bills  had  an  impor- 
tant feature  that  this  bill  does  not  have, 
and  that  is  that  they  all  provided  for  a 
referendum  whereby  the  farmers  them- 
selves were  given  an  opportunity  to  vote 
whether  they  wanted  to  engage  in  such 
a  program.  So.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  its  pres- 
ent form  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill.  I  un- 
derstand there  will  be  an  amendment 
offered  that  requires  a  referendum  If 
that  were  to  be  adopted  the  bill  would 
be  greatly  improved,  although  there  are 
some  other  features  that  I  do  not  par- 
ticularly like,  and  which  I  will  discuss  at 
a  later  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  vielding. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHJl.  13514)  to  enable  wheat 
producers,  processors,  and  end-product 
manufacturers  of  wheat  foods  to  work 
together  to  establish,  finance,  and  ad- 
minister a  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search, education,  and  promotion  to 
maintain  and  expand  markets  for  wheat 
and  wheat  products  for  use  as  human 
foods  within  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Purcell)  . 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  13514,  with 
Mr.  RousH  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Purcell) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Teague)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 
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Mr.   Joseph   Creed,   representing   the  Wheat  Associates,  Inc.;  the  Great  Plains 

man  I  yield  myself  5  minutes.  Biscuit  and  Crackers  Manufacturing  As-  Wheat,  Inc.;   the  U.S.  Durum  Growers 

Mr  cniairman  this  speech  that  I  am  soclation  of  America,  stated  his  organ!-  Association;  the  Kansas  Association  of 

about  to  make  is  reaUy  an  attack  on  the  zation's  position  as  foUows:  Wheat   Growers;    the    Montana    Grain 

hiUln  its  present  form.  The  Aasociatlon-s  membership  believes  the  Growers     Association;      the     Nebraska 

I  very  much  hope  that  the  bill  will  be  financing  of  such  a  program  should  be  on  Wheat  Growers  Association;   the  Okla- 

ampnded  In  such  a  way  so  that  some  of  »  voluntary  basis  or  alternatively,  if  "— -  ' wv,-^*   n , —    a-.~.«»««„.    .v,« 

aniciiucu  iii  t,^  '      ,         ^    ^_      ..,, montji   HP*   lAvlArf    hv   law.    each    end   I 


aniciiucu  "*  oKniif  tn  HAiivor     ments  are  levied  by  law.  each  end  product 

the  remarks  I  am  now  about  ^  deliver     ^^^^^^„  ^^^^^   j,.,,   ^^e   option  to 


will  not  be  applicable  to  the  bill  in  its 
final  form. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 

HR  13514. 

This  bill,  which  woiUd  place  an  addi- 
tional and  urmecessary  burden  on  the  al- 
ready overburdened  pocketbooks  of 
American  consumers,  is  certainly  not 
needed  at  this  time. 

We  all  know  that  wheat  prices  are 
rising  and  that  bread,  cookies,  cake,  and 
other  wheat  products  are  rising  right 
along  with  them. 

Wheat  processors  in  fact  have  asked 
the  Price  Commission  for  authority  to 
raise  prices  on  these  foods  even  further. 

Now  the  House  has  before  it  the  oppor- 
tunity to  express  itself  clearly  on  the 
question  of  whether  we  are  in  favor  of 
Imposing  another  $2  to  $6  million  an- 
nually on  the  consuming  public  for  the 
purpose  of  financing  further  wheat  re- 
search, sales,  and  promotion  efforts. 

I  say  the  answer  to  that  question 
should  be  a  resoimding  "No"  because  of 
three  reasons. 

First,  the  bill  duplicates  the  efforts  of 
an  existing  wheat  promotion  and  re- 
search agency  created  just  2  years  ago  by 
Public  Law  91-430.  This  agency,  called 
the  National  Wheat  Institute,  has  over 
$2.5  million  now  available  to  it  for  carry- 
ing out  the  same  kind  of  programs  as  de- 
scribed by  this  bill. 

The  National  Farmers  Union  pointed 
out  this  fact  during  the  hearings  on  the 
bill  when  Mr.  Barton  of  that  organiza- 
tion said: 

Third,  the  National  Wheat  Institute,  fi- 
nanced by  Inverse  subsidies  on  wheat  exports. 
Is  a  functioning  agency  charged  with  the 
same  objectives  as  the  agency  to  be  created 
In  the  proposed  legislation.  This  group  Is 
totally  under  the  control  of  producers.  If 
there  is  need  for  any  additional  research  and 
promotion,  it  would  be  preferable  to  expand 
the  funds  available  to  the  National  Wheat 
Institute  rather  than  to  create  a  rival  com- 
peting administrative  structUK  vrith  Identi- 
cal objectives.  ^ 

Second,  the  bill  does  not  give  individ- 
ual producers  or  processors  the  chance 
to  either  express  their  disapproval  of  the 
program  or  to  apply  for  a  refimd  of  any 
assessments  made  against  them. 

This  feature,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  committee  on  a  19  to  13  vote,  makes 
this  program  different  from  the  research 
and  promotion  programs  that  now  apply 
to  such  commodities  as  potatoes,  cotton, 
dairy  products,  and  marketing  order 
crops. 

Mr.  William  Kuhfus,  president  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 
stated  his  organization's  position  on  this 
matter  as  follows: 

Accordingly,  we  believe  that  It  would  be 
an  Injustice  to  wheat  producers  to  institute 
the  proposed  program  without  a  two-thirds 
favorable  vote  in  a  producer  referendum. 

We  also  believe  that  It  would  be  undesir- 
able to  depart  from  the  precedent  followed 
In  the  Cotton  and  Potato  Promotion  Acts 
which  provide  for  refunds  to  producers  who 
do  not  wish  to  participate. 


have  his  assessment  refunded. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Mermell,  president  of  the 
Mennell  Milling  Co.  of  Fostoria,  Ohio, 
stated  his  view  as  follows : 

Additionally,  this  bUl  Is  unique  In  that 
there  Is  no  provision  for  any  kind  of  referen- 
dum, and  there  Is  no  means  of  escaping  the 
tax  if  you  are  oppooed  to  It.  Bills  similar  to 
this  one,  such  as  the  recent  potato  act,  con- 
tain both  of  these  features. 

Yes,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  denies 
individual  choice — it  creates  an  excise- 
tax  structure  in  the  hands  of  private  citi- 
zens which  in  and  of  itself  is  of  ques- 
tionable constitutional  validity — and  it 
prevents  both  farmers  and  processors 
from  any  effective  channel  of  opposition 
to  the  plans  that  the  Wheat  Industry 
Council  may  conceive. 

My  third  and  final  reason  for  oppos- 
ing this  bill  is  that  two  major  farmer 
organizations,  the  Farm  Bureau  and  the 
Farmers  Union,  which  more  often  than 
not  fail  to  agree,  do  agree  that  the  bUl 
in  its  present  form  is  unsatisfactory. 

Thus,  if  the  farmers  do  not  want  the 
bill  and  consimiers  derive  no  benefit 
from  it.  why  in  the  world  should  the 
House  approve  it? 

I  say  we  should  not. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  partial  answer  to 
the  statements  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  my  dear  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Teague), 
I  would  say  this  bill  does  not  in  more 
than  the  slightest  way  compare  witii 
the  cotton  checkoff  in  which  the  pro- 
ducer is  paying  a  checkoff.  In  this  in- 
stance the  producer  is  not  paying.  In  this 
instance  the  flour  mill  is  the  point  where 
the  so-called  checkoff  is  occurring;  and 
the  money  is  collected.  As  far  as  the 
amoimt  of  money  is  concerned,  that  Is 
in  the  National  Wheat  Institute.  This 
was  a  one-opportunity  situation  in  which 
the  money  that  was  created  by  the  in- 
verse subsidy  was  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  which  was  one  amount  of 
money  which  was  given  to  the  National 
Wheat  Institute  for  basically  the  pur- 
poses we  are  speaking  of  here.  This  fund 
does  not  replace  itself  and,  therefore, 
would  not  be  a  reliable  source  of  money 
to  rely  upon. 

My  distinguished  friend,  I  think,  in- 
dicated that  there  were  organizations 
against  this.  I  would  like  to  have  the  rec- 
ord show  the  charter  members  of  this 
organization.  I  would  say  that  this  con- 
cept of  self-help,  this  desire  to  have  a 
united  effort  in  research  to  show  that 
wheat  has  the  kind  of  nutrition  that  it 
actually  has,  this  effort  in  order  to  try 
to  have  a  complete  understanding  across 
aU  segments  of  the  wheat  industry,  has 
been  in  process  for  over  10  years. 

These  are  some  of  the  organizations 
that  are  for  thi^;  bill:  the  National  As- 
sociation of   Wheat  Growers;    Western 


homa  Wheat  Growers  Association;  the 
South  Dakota  Wheat  Producers,  Inc.; 
the  Texas  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers; Wyoming  Wheat  Growers  Associ- 
ation; Oregon  Wheat  Growers  League; 
Washington  Association  of  'Wheat  Grow- 
ers; Idaho  State  'Wheat  Growers  Associ- 
ation; Kansas  Wheat  Commission; 
Nebraska  Wheat  Commission;  North 
Dakota  State  Wheat  Commission;  South 
Dakota  Wheat  Commission;  Colorado 
Association  of  Wheat  Growers:  Colorado 
Wheat  Administrative  Committee;  Ore- 
gon Wheat  Commission;  Washington 
Wheat  Commission;  Idaho  'Wlieat  Com- 
mission. Those  are  the  producers. 

The  processors,  some  of  which  are 
these:  the  Bulgur  Associates:  the  Millers' 
National  Federation;  Natioiml  Associ- 
ation of  Flour  Distributors:  National  Soft 
Wheat  Millers  Association. 

Then  the  end-product  manufactur- 
ers— some  of  the  organizations  that  are 
for  this  bill  are  these:  Associated  Retail 
Bakers  of  America;  American  Bakers  As- 
sociation; Biscuit  and  Cracker  Manufac- 
turers' Association;  National  Macaroni 
Manufacturers  Association. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  organizations  and 
others  have  worked  on  this  legislation. 
They  do  understand  the  effect  of  It. 

We  have  the  most  universal  support 
across  the  board  in  the  entire  industry  of 
wheat  and  of  the  food  industry  that  has 
ever  been  seen  before. 

I  would  xirge  the  consideration  of  the 
facts  I  have  just  given. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  more  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  some  questions. 

It  is  not  clear  to  me  who  is  going  to 
pay  this  $6  million  annual  assessment  if 
the  housewife  is  not  going  to  pay  for  It 
at  the  grocery  store.  Can  the  gentleman 
please  explain  to  me  who  is  going  to 
pay  it? 

Mr.  PUHCELL.  Yes.  I  will  be  very  glad 
to  explain  It.  The  assessment  wlU  be  at 
the  point  where  the  wheat  is  milled  into 
flour — either  I  cent  or  not  more  than  2  Vi 
cents  per  hundredweight.  It  will  not  ex- 
ceed 150th  of  a  penny. 

The  figures,  I  believe,  are  imlversaUy 
accepted  as  explaining  the  relationship 
of  the  cost  of  the  wheat  to  the  cost  cf 
the  bread,  that  it  takes  right  at  60  cents 
per  bushel  increase  In  the  cost  of  the 
price  of  wheat  to  legitimately  add  one 
penny  to  the  legitimate  cost  of  the  wheat 
in  the  loaf  of  bread. 

So  this  is  one  one-hundred-fiftieth  of 
a  penny  that  Is  added.  This  is  a  long, 
long  way  from  60  cents.  So  it  win  be 
paid  by  the  millers.  It  will  be  absorbed 
by  them,  or  it  cannot  be  passed  back  to 
the  producer,  as  I  ■view  it. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  a  legitimate  argu- 
ment to  say  that  the  cost  to  the  con- 
sumer is  going  to  be  of  such  a  nature 
that  It  can  ever  be  noticed  legitimately. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 
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Mr.  PDRCELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 

™I  should  like  to  ask  thi*  question:  I 
realize  this  tax  or  assessment  is  not  goinc 
to  be  put  back  on  the  farmer  or  on  th« 
producer  of  wheat,  because  this  is  being 
charged  to  the  miller,  but  who  is  going  to 
pay  for  the  increased  cost  of  the  flour 
they  mill?  ,^    _       ^ 

Mr  PTJRCBLL.  As  I  just  said,  the  ac- 
tual increased  cost  of  the  flour  is  so  m- 
nmtesimal  that  my  belief  is  the  miller 
will  pay  for  it.  If  it  is  passed  on,  again 
it  is  so  luflnltesimal  I  believe  it  will  not 
be  noticed,  because  of  the  necessary  m- 
crease  In  the  cost  of  wheat  to  the  tune 
of  about  80  cents  a  bushel,  which  would 
be  so  much  more. 

Mr.  TEAGTJE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  Texas  (Mr.  PwcxJ  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  some  questions  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas   <Mr.  Pu»- 

CEUi>  . 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  this  question:  In  the  bill, 
as  we  passed  it  out  of  the  subcommittee, 
there  was  an  amendment  adopted  which 
gave  the  producer  the  right  to  vote.  Then 
the  bill  went  to  the  full  committee,  where 
this  was  stricken  from  the  bill.  That  is 
correct,  is  It  not? 

Mr.  FURCELL.  The  gentleman  is  a 
member  of  the  committee.  His  recollec- 
tion is  as  good  as  mine. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Tjxas.  Right.  What  I 
wanted  to  find  out  was,  if  the  actual  pro- 
ducer does  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
vote  upon  this  legislation,  it  woi^  seem 
to  me  we  were  cramming  this  down  their 
throats  without  giving  the  wheat  pro- 
ducers the  opportunity  to  vote  upon 
something  which  affects  them. 

Mr.  PDRCKLL.  I  win  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, this  objection  was  raised  in  the 
subcommittee  and  again  in  the  commit- 
tee. In  the  committee  it  did  not  prevail. 
So  tte  gentleman's  views  are  the  same, 
and  the  prevailing  view  of  the  commit- 
tee ia  the  same. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  have  a  further 
inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ob  page  14  of  the  bill,  in  section  17, 
it  says: 

The  ooMneU  stMUl.  subject  to  the  provislona 
o*  seoUoB  9.  dArelop  not  sutaKilt  to  the  Secie- 
ttrj  lor  hto  approT»l.  reaearcli.  education, 
and  promotion  (lnclu*iB«  pt^A  airertlslng) 
pi>^  or  projects  for  wb«*t  and  wbMt  toode, 
to  enoourage  and  make  mere  efficient  the 
growing,  dlstrttmtlon,  and  marketing  of 
wheat  and  wheat  foods,  and  to  stimulate 
espaadMl  a»ie«  and  oaee  thereof 
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It  would  seem  to  me.  for  legislative 
history,  we  should  ask:  Would  this  in- 
clude research  in  new  forms  for  livestock 
feed  also?  It  seems  to  me  we  are  miss- 
ing the  point  here  in  expanding  the  use 
erf  wheat,  as  to  liTestoek  feed.  Will  this 
reseazcii  constitute  promotion  of  the  use 
for  Ilmtock  feed? 

Mr.  PUBCBLL.  1  will  say  to  the  genUe- 
man,  his  recoUectlon  d  the  proceedtnga 
is  M  gaod  as  mine,  bat  the  entire  pur- 
pooe  ol  the  Ull  is  speDed  out  in  the  early 
pairvsraptoa  of  it.  for  human  domestic 
use. 


Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Yes.  I.  for  one. 
would  like  to  consider  offering  an  amend- 
ment which  would  include,  research  for 
livestock  feeds  also  af Ur  aU  this  research 
is  done,  that  there  be  some  research  done 
as  to  use  for  livestock  feed,  because  of 
the  grain  prod»tted  above  our  domestic 
consumpkion,  ahnoet  14  to  17  percent  of 
the  ration  in  livestock  feed  is  now  being 
fed  wheat.  I  hope  that  the  research,  for 
historj'  here.  wiU  show  some  of  this  re- 
search would  go  for  that. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  do  not  iuiow  what  the 
research  of  history  would  show,  but  the 
point  of  processing  is  where  this  money 
IS  collected.  I  do  not  know  of  any  Uve- 
stock  feed  that  is  made  as  the  result  of 
the  milling  of  flour,  other  than  shorts 
or  by-products.  If  the  gentleman  has 
m  mind  a  bill  for  the  development  of 
wheat  as  Uvestock  feed.  I  beUeve  it  would 
have  to  be  done  in  a  different  way  Irom 
what  this  bill  provides. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  gentleman  Irom  Texas. 
whatever  time  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it 
should  be  kept  In  mind  that  this  legisla- 
Uon  is  legislation  designed  simply  to  de- 
velop and  publicize  the  uses  of  wheat  as 
human  food.  It  is  a  great  human  food; 
It  IS  one  of  the  best  human  foods,  and  it 
has  been  recognized  as  the  staff  of  life 
since  Biblical  times. 

It  is  still  the  staff  of  life.  The  pubhc 
should  know  it,  and  we  sliould  have  a 
way  of  enphiing  the  public  to  know  it. 
This  bill  provides  that  way. 

It  does  not  impose  a  burden  upwi  any- 
one. This  talk  about  how  this  is  going  to 
increase  the  cost  of  bread  is  based  upon 
a  complete  failure  to  understand  the 
wheat  market  and  the  bread  market. 
There  is  jJiboat  Z'-i  cents  worth  of  wheat 
going  into  a  loaf  of  bread  today  that  wiU 
sell  at  anywhCTC  from  25  to  30  cents.  In 
other  words,  less  than  10  percent  of  the 
cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread  is  accoonted  for 
by  the  cost  of  the  wheat  that  goes  into 
tiiat  loaf  of  bread.  This  bill  at  its  maxi- 
mum couM  only  cost  2»'2  cents  per  100 
pounds  of  wheat,  and  that  Is  about  1^3 
bushels  of  wheat.  In  other  words,  it  could 
cost  about  1  \'2  cents  per  bushel.  A  bushel 
of  wheat  will  make  about,  I  believe,  68 
or  «9  1 -pound  loaves  of  bread.  If  you 
divide  1  'i  cents  by  88  or  69.  you  will  find 
how  much  extra  cost  is  involved  in  this. 
It  is  somethimt  so  infhiitefsimal  that  even 
the  bakers  cannot  pass  it  on. 

The  betkers  are  supporting  this  bill. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  rightly  said 
that  the  bakers  organization  is  support- 
ing the  biU.  The  processing  organization 
is  supporting  the  bill,  because  they  want 
the  facts  known  about  the  uses  of  wheat 
and  the  fact  tiiat  it  is  one  o«  our  most 
acceptable  food  products.  Th«r  are  will- 
ing to  pay  this  inflnitesimaUy  small  cost. 
When  it  is  divided  into  the  1.6  billion 
bu&hds  c^  wheat  that  the  United  States 
will  grow,  you  will  find  you  will  get  about 
one  and  one  one-hundredth  ol  a  cent 
or  something  ol  that  kind  extra  per 
bushel  ol  wheat.  It  is  just  so  small  an 
amount  that  you  cannot  find  any  way 


of  passing  it  cai  without  grabbing  ex- 
treme and  excessive  prt^ts. 

Yet  who  of  you.  who  ol  you,  have  stood 
oa  this  floor  and  protested  when  the 
transportation  of  those  commodities  went 
up  in  cost? 

I  am  not  kicking  about  it.  Possibly  the 
increases  were  justified  but  in  the  last 
2  or  3  years  the  labor  production  costs 
have  gone  up  seven  or  eight  times  more 
than  this  wUl  cost.  Who  among  you  have 
stood  here  and  protested  these  various 
wage  increases  and  who  has  said  that  it 
was  robbing  the  consumer?  Who  among 
you  have  stood  here  and  protested  that 
the  wages  of  somebody  who  worked  in 
.some  of  the  steps  that  make  bread  have 
gone  up? 

I  am  not  suggesting  these  increasev 
were  wrong.  Possibly  those  rate  in- 
creases were  justified,  but  who  stood  here 
and  protested  when  these  wages  went  up? 
The  cost  of  a  loaf  ol  bread  is  about  one- 
tenth  wheat,  about  one-tenth  other  in- 
gredients, and  about  eight-tenths  wages. 
Who  stood  here  and  protested  and  said 
that  the  consumer  was  being  robbed? 
Here,  we  are  trying  simply  to  see  that 
the  advantages  of  wheat  car  be  made 
known  to  the  public,  and  we  are  told.  "Oh. 
it  is  going  to  rob  the  poor  people." 

I  just  want  yoQ  to  bear  in  mind  that 
this  thing  is  not  a  raid.  It  is  not  a  burden 
on  the  living  costs  of  some  poor  people. 
That  thing  is  an  effort  to  enable  the  pro- 
ducers of  one  ol  our  great  commodities 
to  present  that  commodity  for  what  it  is 
as  one  of  our  finest  food  jMroducts,  in  the 
hope  that  the  public  will  use  more  bresd, 
more  wheat,  m<M-e  of  those  commodities 
that  give  the  most  for  the  money  that  we 
spend.  ^     , 

If  you  want  to  reduce  the  actual  cost 
ol  living  of  the  American  peopde,  the 
siniplest  way  to  do  it— and  I  wish  that 
those  of  you  who  are  concerned  primarily 
with  that  problem— the  simplest  way  to 
do  it  is  to  present  the  intrinsic  vahie  of 
wheat  products.  The  United  States  prob- 
aWy  eats  less  bread  per  capita  than  al- 
most any  other  civilized  country  in  the 
world.  The  other  countries  <rf  the  world, 
or  most  ol  them,  know  the  value  ol  bread. 
We  do  not. 

We  ought  to  learn  the  value  of  bread, 
and  when  we  do,  our  people  are  going 
to  find  that  they  can  have  a  better  stand- 
ard ol  living  with  a  leaser  expenditure  of 
funds.  That  is  what  this  bill  intends  to 
provide.  This  is  not  an  anticonsumer  bill. 
This  is  a  bill  that  will  larovide  for  better 
distribution  ol  the  food  resources  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
since  you  have  been  very  active  on  this 
bill,  and  like  you  say 


Ur.  POAGE.  Where  does  the  gentle- 
man get  that  Idea?  He  is  on  both  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee, 
and  I  am  not  on  the  subcommittee. 
Where  did  the  genUeman  get  the  idea 
that  I  have  been  very  active?  Did  I  ap- 
pear befwe  his  subcommittee? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  No,  but  the 
gentleman  is  on  the  full  committee. 
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Mr    POAGE    Did  you  ever  hear  me    legislation  and  no  legislation  is  perfect,     time  for  further  explanation,  but  is  the 
snM^  on  this  before  the  fuU  committee?    But  I  belteve  that  we  have  a  pretty  good     genUeman  saying  this  will  cost  the  wheat 

Uc  PRICE  of  Texas.  Does  the  gwitle-    bill  here,  aiul  one  that  I  think  will  do  a     producer2.B cents?^ 
man  want  me  to  ask  the  question  or  just    great  deal  of  good. 
sit  down?  "^"^   gentleman    has    suggested    that 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  have  the  floor.  You 
want  to  ask  a  questicm.  I  just  asked  you 
where  you  got  the  idea  that  I  was  very 

active. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  You  were  out  on 
the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Did  you  hear  me  speak  on 

this  bill? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  No,  I  did  not. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  All  right,  then  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question.  The  Farm- 
ers Union  of  Texas  says  that  here  in  its 
present  form  the  estimated  $2.66  million 
per  year  cost  of  the  bill  would  have  to  be 
borne  by  either  the  farmers  or  constuners 
to  the  extent  that  the  consumers  would 
pay  the  bill.  They  state  this  Is  not  with- 
out any  resource  on  the  private  Wheat 
Industry  Coimcil  which  would  Justify 
this  particular  promotion  scheme  to 
finance  this  bill  in  order  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  producers  and  farmers  may 
not  be  adequately  protected. 

That  is  the  whole  objection  I  have  to 
this  bill,  that  it  seems  to  me  we  are  ram- 
ming this  bill  down  the  throats  of  the 
people  without  giving  them  the  oppor- 
tunity to  say  whether  they  do  want  It  or 
do  not  want  it.  I  just  wanted  to  make 
those  remarks. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
gentleman's  remarks,  and  I  would  like 
to  make  some  remarks  about  what  the 
gentleman  has  had  to  say. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  will  but  not  at  this 
moment.  First  let  me  make  some  remarks 
about  what  the  gentleman  said — and  I 
do  not  know  If  the  gentleman  intends  to 
vote  for  this  bill  or  against  the  bill.  The 
gentleman  has  not  said.  I  did  not  hear  his 
voice  in  the  committee  and  I  do  not  know 
where  he  stands  on  the  bill. 

I  did  not  speak  on  the  matter  in  the 
committee  but  I  am  for  the  bill.  I  thhik 
the  bill  is  a  good  bill.  I  think  the  bill 
will  enable  the  American  people  to  have 
better  food  for  a  less  expenditure  of 
money  than  they  can  get  otherwise. 

The  Texas  Farmers  Union — or  was  it 
the  Bureau?  Which  does  the  gentleman 
refer  to? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  The  Texas 
Farmers  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  Texas  Farmers  Union 
is  one  of  those  high-class  organizations 
in  our  State  for  which  I  have  a  very  high 
regard  and  respect.  They  are  a  general 
farm  organization  and  they  seek  to  give 
direction  to  every  commodity  in  the 
State.  I  have  not  observed  the  wheat- 
growers  objecting  to  the  bill.  The  Texas 
Farmers  Union  is  not  a  commodity  or- 
ganization. It  is  a  general  farm  organiza- 
tion, and  it  finds  objection  to  the  bill. 

I  would  not  say  that  the  bill  could 
possibly  be  perfect  because  I  have  never 
known  of  a  perfect  piece  of  legislation  to 
come  out  of  this  CongrMS.  After  all.  we 
are  humcm  beings,  and  we  try  to  prepare 


someone  has  got  m  pay.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  someone  has  to  pay  the  $1.5 
million  the  referendum  will  cost  out  of 
the  1.6  billion  bushels  of  wheat.  Eaeh 
bushel  of  wheat  weighs  60  poimds,  so  you 
can  make  some  sort  of  a  calculation  by 
multiplying  1.6  billion  by  60,  and  you  can 
find  how  much  it  adds  to  the  cost  of  a 
loaf  of  bread.  The  gentleman  could 
hardly  figure  that,  it  is  so  small. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  No,  I  certainly 
agree  that  this  is  not  going  to  cost  the 
consumers  anything,  because  the  proc- 
essors received  increases  In  their  bread 
prices,  and  that  has  raised  the  cost  to  the 
buyers. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Let  us  find  out  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  believes  what  the 
Texas  Farmers  Union  says.  He  says  it  will 
not  cost  the  consumers  anything,  and  he 
just  said  that  the  Texas  Farmers  Union 
said  It  Is  either  going  to  cost  the  con- 
sumers or  the  producers.  Is  the  gentle- 
man contending  It  Is  going  to  cost  the 
producers  of  wheat  in  Texas  a  substan- 
tial amount  of  money? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  It  says  that  It  is 
going  to  assess  the  producers  from  1  to 
2.5  cents  per  hundredweight  to  produce 
wheat. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  is  all  the  money  in- 
volved in  this  bill,  about  1.5  cents  per 
hundredweight  which  is  paid  by  the  proc- 
essors. That  is  all  the  money  Involved 
now. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  But  it  will 
cost 

Mr.  POAGE.  Wait  just  1  minute.  The 
gentleman  is  citing  as  authority  that  in 
effect,  either  the  consumer  or  the  pro- 
ducer should  pay  this.  He  has  said  now 
that  the  consumer  is  not  going  to  pay 
It.  Are  you  saying  now  that  the  producer 
is  going  to  pay  it? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  It  says  here  that 
the  council  will  raise  it  from  an  assess- 
ment of  Isetween  1  and  2.5  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  wheat  Intended  for 
human  consiimptimi,  so  that  does  not 
cost  the  producer  1  to  2.5  cents  per  htm- 
dredweight. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Does  the  gentleman  say 
It  is  going  to  cost  the  producer  2.5  cents 
per  hundredweight? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  That  is  what  it 
says,  the  coimcil  says  so  Itself. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  council,  but  It  is  your  contention  that 
the  bill  will  cost  from  1  to  2.5  cents  per 
hundredweight? 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  That  is  what  the 
coimcil  said. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  know  what  the  council 
said,  but  I  am  talking  about  what  Bob 
Prick  s&id. 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Yes,  it  vrtll.  be- 
cause this  thing  is  just  being  rammed 
down  the  throats,  and  telling  the  farmers 
out  there  that  If  you  are  farming  this 
farm,  if  you  do  not  want  to  participate 
we  will  jam  It  down  your  throats  and 
charge  you  2.5  cents  per  hundredweight. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  will  s»lve  the  gentleman 


Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Yes,  I  think  it 
will. 

Mr.  POAGE.  You  UUnk  it  wiU?  All 
right,  I  think  it  is  clear  that  the  proc- 
essors will  pay  the  bill.  It  is  probably 
too  small  to  pass  on  or  back. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chahman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  certainly  is  going  to 
cost  somebody  something — who  is  it? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Certainly,  it  is  going  to 
cost  some  $2,600,000  when  it  gets  in  f  uU 
operation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well. 

Mr.  POAGE.  That  somebody  is  prob- 
ably going  to  be 

Mr.  GROSS.  Going  to  be  who? 

Mr.  POAGE.  "ITie  processor  and  the 
baker,  both  of  whom  are  supporting  the 
bill  because  they  recognize  that  by  this 
kind  of  program,  they  will  be  able  to 
present  their  product  in  a  better  way  to 
the  pubhc  and,  therefore,  have  a  wider 
dlstiibution  of  their  products — and  it 
becomes  a  kind  of  advertising  cost  to 
them,  and  I  have  often  been  told  that 
advertising  reduces  costs. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  FirfDLiY) . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  col- 
loquy just  concluded  might  lead  a  spec- 
tator to  the  conclusion  that  this  really  is 
not  going  to  cost  anybody  anything  and 
that  it  is  going  to  make  money  for  the 
American  people.  If  there  is  any  sub- 
stance to  that  line  of  argument,  maybe 
we  are  pikers  in  providing  just  1  cent  to 
2^2  cents  per  100  pounds.  Maybe  we 
ought  to  go  to  5  cents  or  6  cents  and 
really  save  the  American  people  a  lot 
of  money. 

It  is  my  feeling  that  this  bill  is  ill 
timed.  It  comes  at  a  very  bad  lime, 
with  wheat  prices  rising  so  substantially, 
cmd,  secondly,  it  Is  a  costly  item  that  is 
not  beneficial  to  the  American  people, 
whether  in  their  role  as  consumers  or  in 
their  role  as  producers  of  wheat. 

Further,  it  is  my  contention  that  this  is 
a  very  regressive  measure  which  will,  in- 
deed, hit  poor  people  harder  than  other 
people  in  the  population. 

ThB  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  In  his  explanation  of  the  bill 
said  it  is  simply  a  bill  to  authorize  promo- 
tion, education,  and  research  In  wheat 
and  wheat  uses. 

It  certainly  is  that.  But  this  statement 
would  lead  to  the  conclusion  that,  first  of 
all,  there  Is  no  money  for  research  and 
promotion  available  throufl^  an  agency 
of  the  Federal  Government  for  wheat  re- 
search and  promotion  today.  That  cer- 
tainly Is  not  true.  There  is  now  more 
than  $2  million  lying  in  a  public  account 
available  for  wheat  promotion  and  re- 
search that  has  not  been  spent  and  It  has 
been  available  for  almost  2  years. 

That  raises  the  question  as  to  whether 
we  should  rush  into  an  act  like  this  to 
authorize  still  more  money  for  wheat  re- 
search and  promotion  given  the  fact  that 
the  National  Wheat  Council  established 
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3  ye«B  N50  by  this  Coogr^^)^^ 
council  has  not  yet  been  aWe  to  AfF*  ^ 
whiU  to  do  with  more  than  $2  million  for 
wheat  research  and  promoUon. 

Secondly,  we  ooght  to  recognize  that 
the  foree  of  law  Is  not  r^^^^^J^;^^ 
the  mlDera  of  wheat  to  assess  themselves 
and  spend  money  for  wheat  research; 
premotlon.  and  education^  ?7^%.XiS 
it  aU  on  their  own  without  the  Congress 
being  involved  at  all.  In  fact,  that  very 
procedure  has  been  adopted  wlt^.  Kood 
effect  by  several  organlzaUons.  I  tWnk  of 
the  livestock  producers,  also  of  tne 
American  Soybean  Institute  wWch  3 
years  ago  estabUshed  a  1  cent  pct 
bushel  deduction  and  which  has  had  good 
votantary  cooperation  among  its  mem- 
bers in  raising  money  for  market  devel- 
opment    for     soybeans     and     soybean 

So  we  do  not  have  to  pass  a  law  in  order 
to  pennlt  the  millers  of  the  United  States 
to  raise  money  among  themselves  for 
wheat  education,  research,  and  promo- 

*Sie  other  item  I  mentioned  was  the 
effect  of  this  law  upon  poor  people  I  do 
not  think  anyone  will  argue  agamst  the 
contention  that  I  will  "Of^ '""J^Zf^J 
that  contentKm  is  that  as  the  income  ol 
the  family  unit  goes  *>wn.  rellanceof 
the  family  unit  on  wheat  Prof^Js  goes 
up.  In  other  words,  the  poorer  the  f  amUy. 
the  more  Important  are  wheat  products 
in  the  diet  of  that  family.  . 

As  pointed  out  to  the  colloquy  just 
completed,  the  affluent  people  do  not  use 
wheat  products  nearly  as  abundantly  as 
poor  people.  So  the  cost  of  this  program, 
Xtever  that  cost  is.  and  a^^f^J^  ^ 
DBSsed  on  to  the  consumer— certauUy  a 
fai^  assumption-has  to  Ro  '^o"«P^^ 
The  miners  are  now  pleading  with  tne 
cost  of  Uvlng  CouncU  for  »»  increase 
of  1  cent  to  3  cents  per  loj^  °^J^%1; 
could  hardly  be  expected^herefore  that 
tb«»e  same  millers  will  ^^^^""^^J^^ 
nuiiion  to  $8  million  in  their  balance 

Mr   WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

^^'^SSihS^'  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  one 
who  formerly  was  in  the  baking  bu«ness 
I  think  I  could  t«dl  the  gentleman  where 
this  cost  of  this  program  can  come  from, 
m  the  first  place  taduded  to  the  dtetn- 
butlon  cost  of  bread  there  is  wh^is 
known  as  a  Tetum"  poMcy.  In  most 
stores,  if  the  bread  is  to  a  «*»"  s^^/^jj 
more  than  one  day  It  is  picked  up  and 
returned  to  the  bakery.  I  believe,  if  in- 
cluded to  this  bill,  a  study  should  be 
made  of  the  savings  that  could  accrue 
alone  from  the  elimination  of  such  a 
poncy.  no  returns,  but  reduced  prices, 
we  could  save  the  consumers  of  this  Na- 
tion a  minimum  of  1  cent  to  2  cents  a 

loaf. 

Mr  FINDLEY.  I  will  say  in  response  to 
the  gentleman's  comment  that  I  beUeve  a 
study  of  the  distribution  system  to  this 
country  Is  highly  desrahie.  We  have 
committees  and  subcommittees  oX  Con- 
gress that  can  very  well  undertake  such 
a  study,  but  I  thmk  the  genUeman  will 
also  recognize  our  private  sector  is  high- 


ly competitive  at  almost  every  If^l  I  be- 
lieve 11  savings  could  be  effectuated  by 
the  procedure  the  gentleman  has  out- 
Uned.  it  would  have  been  dfoie  long  ago. 
But  nevertheless  I  want  to  flcknowledge 
that  a  study  of  this  question  would  be 

"^S?wSlS?'SS5i^  world  war  11  this 
practice  was  etoitaated.  If  we  can  save 

1  cent  or  2  cents  a  loaf,  we  can  certainly 
accommodate    all    the     costs     of     this 

'''^^PINDLEY.  If  we  can  save  1  cent  or 

2  cents  a  loaf,  let  us  pass  that  on  to  tiie 
consumer  and  forget  this  cosUy  bill  now 

before  us.  _^*    t^*  it« 

Mr  WOLPT".  That  is  correct.  Let  us 
pass  it  on  to  the  consumer. 

Mr  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  conchide  by  quoting  a  gentleman 
quoted  earlier.  Mr.  D.  M.  Mennel.  prm- 
dent  of  the  Mennel  Mllltog  Cc  of  P^" 
toria  Ohio,  said  in  his  letter  to  the 
J^mmittee,  printed  to  the  hearing 
record:  ^    ^.,    , 

I  question  seriously  the  '^o'*!/'^  **^'^ 
nature  of  taxing  the  consumer  for  the  pur- 
Z^ot  persuading  that  same  consume  to 
W^Miy  sW:lflc  product.  It  seems  to  me  such 
a  con«pt^  ppdlferate  Into  further  frag- 
mentation of  pressurwi  on  ^o^*^"  '^°!: 
balX  ol  all  sorts  of  products  and  pressure 
groups  creating  higher  cosU  for  the  con- 
sumer possibly  with  nebulous  benefits. 


Mr  Chairman,  the  question  before 
the  House  today  Is  this:  Do  ""^J"^}^. 
add  $«  million  to  the  coet  of  wheat 
products,  while  domestic  and  world 
prices  for  wheat  are  at  high  levels? 

Domestic  wheat  prices  underwerit  the 
biggest  1 -month  price  increase  to  ^s 
years  in  the  month  ending  AugiMt  15. 
The  price  received  by  farmers  jumped  14 
percent  from  $1.32  a  bushel  to  tl-^l— 
the  greatest  l-m«mth  increase  stoce  Oc- 
tober 1947.  Just  1  year  ago,  the  price  oi 
wheat  was  $1.28. 

Tlie  futures  market  also  reflects  this 
price  increase.  Yesterday,  March  and 
May  wheat  futures  closed  in  the  $2.04 
to  $2  06  range.  Just  2  mraiths  ago 
that  figure  was  25  to  30  cents  lower. 

This  situation  has  led  to  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  price  of  flour.  On  July  7. 
flour  was  selUng  for  $5.35  per  hundred- 
weight, on  August  23,  it  peaked  at  $6.15 
to  $6.25.  The  jMrice  remains  over  $6. 

What  has  caused  these  prices  to  in- 
crease' In  part,  we  would  have  to  assume 
the  massive  sales  of  wheat  to  foreign 
countries  has  driven  prices  upward:— 
certainly  a  desirable  situation.  The  Rus- 
sian sales  have  received  most  of  the 
attention.  But  other  sales  have  been 
made  to  many  nations  because  of  the 
poor  crop  season  in  much  of  the  world. 
As  the  private  domestic  companies  mak- 
ing the  sales  have  bought  in  the  open 
market,  prices  have  climbed.  CertairUy 
the  farmer  is  entitled  to  these  higher 
prices.  But  with  costs  to  consumers 
PlimhinfT — and  inflation  betog  the  re- 
sult—there must  be  a  limit.  It  certainly 
makes  no  sense  to  use  the  force  oi  law 
to  piBh  wheat— and  bread— prices  still 

higher. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  unin- 
tentionally contributed  to  this  situation 
by  raistag  the  export  subsidy  on  wheat 
to  stabilize  world  prices.  As  domestic 
prices  rose,  the  subsidy  was  increased. 


I  opposed  this  policy  and  presented  my 
arguments  to  Department  officials.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  now  al- 
tered its  position  and  no  longer  Is  sup- 
porttog  the  wheat  exports  at  the  fixed 

with  rumors  of  a  world  wheat  short- 
age and  a  possible  depletion  of  U.S. 
wheat  supply,  prices,  remato  high. 

What  does  this  have  to  do  with  the  bill 
before  us  today?  Last  week,  the  Ameri- 
can Baker's  Association  asked  the  Cost  of 
Living  Council  for  an  immediate,  across- 
the-board  tocrease  to  bread  prices  of 
1  to  3  cents  a  loaf.  Qearly.  the  wheat 
price  situation  is   contributtog  to  the 
sptraltog  tocrease  In  the  cost-of-living. 
The  proponents  of  this  bill  say  that  the 
assessment  provided  to  the  bill  would 
result  to  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  in- 
crease  cost   to   end-product   manufac- 
turers of  wheat  products.  They  argue 
that  this  new  expense  could  be  absorbed. 
But  with  the  current  high  wheat  pnccs 
and  the  baker's  request  for  a  price  in- 
crease pending.  It  Is  evident  that  a  new 
expense  will  not  be  absorbed.  Adding  to 
the  baker's  expenses  can  result  onlyto 
an  tocrease  to  price  to  consumers.  The 
inflaUonary  spiral  would  go  on. 

I  do  not  question  for  a  mtoute  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  wheat  products  to 
our  diets.  We  should  all  consume  more 
than  we  do.  Nor  do  I  question  the  farm- 
er's right  to  receive  a  fair  price  for  th« 
wheat  he  produces. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  National 
Wheat  institute,  a  board  established  by 
an  earlier  farm  bill,  now  has  more  than 
$2  million  to  a  public  fund  earmarked 
for  wheat  research  and  promotion.  TUs 
money  has  been  available  ^^  fxpenj- 
ture  for  some  time,  but  no  dec^n  ha* 
been  made  as  to  how  to  spend  it.  Tt* 
money  for  this  fund  came  from  a  tax  on 
wheat  exports  that  was  to  effect  about 
3  years  ago.  It  has  been  avaUable  far 
nearly  2  years.  Only  $50,000  has  been 

Until  the  Institute  has  found  a  prudent 
way  to  tovest  the  $2  million.  I  see  no 
hurry  to  establishtog  another  research 

This  bill  would  only  add  to  the  In- 
flationary problem,  a  problem  we  can 
help  sohre  if  we  make  prudent  Judgments. 

Soon,  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture win  open  hearings  on  wheat 
prices.  Until  the  time  when  a  report  is 
filed  a  bill  that  would  increase  wheat 
prices  should  not  be  considered  by  this 

"Mr^'chairman.  I  think  the  bill  ought 

to  be  rejected.  . 

Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  6  mtoutes  to  the  gentleman 
frran  KftTums  (Mr.  Sbbelius). 

Mr  SEHELJUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  nse 
in  support  of  HJ?.  13514.  the  Wheat  and 
Wheat  Poods  Research,  Education  and 
Promotion  Act,  and  strongly  urge  its 
passage. 

As  the  Representative  of  the  congres- 
sional district  that  grows  more  wheat 
than  any  State  to  the  Nation.  I  want  to 
say  that  the  need  for  this  bill  goes  to  the 
neeJs  of  o«r  Nation. 

The  purpose  of  tWs  legislation  is  to 
provide  for  a  program  of  research,  edu- 
cation, and  promotion  for  market  devel- 
opment and  to  utilize  wheat  and  wheat 
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products  to  eliminate  himger  and  mal- 
nutrition at  home  and  abroad. 

This  is  landmark  legislation  stoce  It  is 
the  culmination  of  several  years'  efforts 
to  develop  a  program  acceptable  to: 
nrst,  wheat  producers;  second,  proces- 
.sors  and  third,  end-product  manufac- 
turers of  wheat  foods.  This  proposal,  the 
product  of  industry  discussions  stoce  the 
early  1960'8.  authorises  these  three  seg- 
ments of  the  wheat  and  wheat  foods 
Industry  to  work  together  to  establish, 
finance,  and  administer  a  coordtoated 
research,  promotion,  and  education  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  bUl,  a  wheat  industry  coun- 
cil is  to  be  established  composed  of  15 
voting  members  and  seven  additional 
members.  The  council  is  to  be  established 
to  administer  the  program  and  collect 
assessments.  The  Wheat  and  'Wheat 
Foods  Poimdation  will  submit  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  the  names  of  15 
nomtaees  and  15  alternates  for  council 
vottog  membership;  one-third  of  each 
group  to  be  selected  from  producer,  proc- 
essor and  end-product  manufacturer 
members.  Terms  are  1  fiscal  year  with 
eligibility  for  renomtoation. 

Not  less  than  90  days  prior  to  the 
beginntog  of  each  fiscal  year,  the  coimcil 
shall  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  the  amount  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  council  for  the  fiscal  year. 
To  finance  the  program,  the  assessment 
shall  be  1  percent  per  hundredweight  of 
processed  wheat,  and  to  each  succeeding 
year  the  rate  of  assessment  may  be  to- 
creased  in  relation  to  the  approved 
budget  needs,  but  the  rate  of  assessment 
shall  not  exceed  2Vi  cents  per  hundred- 
weight of  processed  wheat.  It  is  estimated 
that  approximately  $2,600,000  will  be 
raised  the  first  year  and  the  maximimi 
amount  for  each  succeeding  year  would 
not  exceed  $6  million. 

I  want  to  specifically  potot  out  that 
this  legislation  was  not  reported  by  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  without 
considerable  discussion  and  debate.  The 
matter  of  a  referendum  for  program 
ratification  was  suggested.  However,  it 
was  rejected  by  the  committee  due  to 
cost  estimated  at  close  to  $1.5  million,  al- 
most the  level  of  assessments  for  the  first 
year  and  a  burdensome  Federal  expendi- 
ture if  the  referendum  was  rejected. 
Also,  a  national  referendum  among  1.- 
700,000  wheat  growers  would  be  a  ctmi- 
bersome  exercise  stoce  there  Is  no  "check- 
oB"  on  wheat.  The  toterest  of  the  wheat 
prodacor  Is  recognised  as  a  one -third 
partoer  with  processors  and  end-product 
manufacturers  to  the  'Wheat  Industry 
Council  and  to  the  Wheat  and  Wheat 
Food  Foundatton. 

The  proposed  assessment  should  in  no 
way  be  a  burden  to  consumers.  At  the 
minimum  of  1  cent  per  hundredweight  of 
fiour  or  processed  wheat  product,  or  even 
at  the  TTntTinnim  of  2^  cents  per  hun- 
dredweight, the  amount  per  pound  of 
bread  is  too  small  to  pus  oo  to  consum- 
ers. There  is  no  way  of  adding  one  one- 
hundred-and-flftleth  of  a  cent  to  the 
price  of  a  pound  kwf  of  bread.  Conceiv- 
ably, howwer.  the  cost  at  some  future 
time  could  becoma  part  of  a  rising  cost 
"mix" — locredleats,  labor,  transporta- 
tion, packaging,  and  so  forth — sufficient 


to  Justify  an  increase  in  price.  As  a 
safeguard,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  the  authority  to  stop  the  program  at 
any  time  he  feels  it  does  not  serve  the 
public  toterest. 

In  view  of  the  present  wheat  surplus 
and  the  concern  regarding  hunger  and 
malnutrition  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is 
importont  that  we  launch  a  full-scale 
wheat  utilization  program.  Research  In 
human  nutrition  extends  to  almost  all 
dietary  and  psychological  considerations. 
Nutritional  education  on  high  proteto 
wheat  foods  will  extend  to  all  foods  and 
cannot  help  but  benefit  consumers,  es- 
pecially those  of  low  income  who  rely 
most  heavily  on  products  of  wheat. 

Despite  the  proven  value  of  high  pro- 
tem  wheat  to  recommended  diets,  per 
capita  consumption  of  wheat  foods  has 
dropped  more  than  50  percent  in  the 
past  60  years,  from  more  than  200  pounds 
per  person  a  year  to  less  than  112  pounds. 
Studies  being  presentiy  carried  on 
show  that  a  diet  high  to  carbohydrates, 
tocludtog  cereals,  serves  to  lower  the 
levels  of  cholesterol  which  is  widely  ac- 
cepted as  an  todex  to  an  individual's  sus- 
ceptibility to  heart  disease.  Further  work 
is  urgentiy  needed  to  reevaluate  the  role 
of  cereal  proteto  to  human  nutrition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  to  summary,  I  beUeve 
qmte  strongly  that  the  program  envi- 
sioned by  H.R.  13514  will  represent  an 
tovestment.  rather  than  a  cost,  on  the 
part  of  wheat  producers  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  tovestment  I  refer  to  not 
only  includes  the  obvious  and  primarj- 
totent  of  this  program — to  revitalise  the 
wheat  and  wheat  foods  todustry  and  im- 
prove the  farm  tocome  picture — but  I 
think  this  program  can  also  be  of  sub- 
stantial benefit  to  our  efforts  to  combat 
hunger  and  matoutrltion  and  to  assist  in 
providing  needed  nutritional  and  dietary 
research  relating  to  heart  disease. 

This  bill  will  help  the  consumer  get 
tastier  and  more  nutritious  wheat  prod- 
ucts and  will  help  the  farmer  who  raises 
the  wheat  to  feed  a  growtog  and  hungry 
world.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  give  it  a 
chance. 

I  would  like  to  underltoe  one  other 
question  my  good  colleague  from  Ulinols 
(Mr.  FnrDLKT)  has  raised,  and  that  Is  the 
value  of  a  referendum,  and  I  should  like 
to  bring  it  to  your  attention  speelfleally. 
In  my  district,  which  encompasses  57 
coimties.  I  have  approximately  35,000 
Farm  Bureau  members,  somewhere 
aroimd  there.  I  do  not  know  how  many 
members  of  the  National  Farmers  Union 
there  are  to  my  district.  I  did  want  to 
emphasize  this,  because  it  is  very  Im- 
portant when  they  say  what  the  national 
group  of  any  organization  says,  because 
we  want  the  grassroots  reaction. 

Of  these  35,000  Farm  Bureau  members, 
not  one  has  said  one  word  to  me  to  op- 
position to  this  bill.  Neither  have  their 
State  organizations.  I  think  that  speakB 
well  on  the  subject  of  what  the  people 
out  there  who  are  working  with  the  prob- 
lem and  the  project  have  to  say. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  on 


his   remarks  and  support  him  on   this 
legislation. 

At  a  tune  when  America  is  divided  on 
so  many  issues,  it  is  todeed  encouragtog 
that  wheat  producers,  processors  ot 
wheat,  the  millers,  and  end-product 
manufacturers,  the  bakers,  are  ftoding 
common  agreament  with  unions  serving 
those  industries  on  the  urgent  need  for 
our  approval  of  the  'Wheat  and  Wheat 
Poods  Research,  Education  and  Promo- 
tion Act.  The  legislation  represents  a  new 
kind  of  American  togenulty  in  solvtag  a 
common  problem  in  the  public  toterest. 

The  150,000  members  of  the  Bakery 
and  Confectionery  Workers'  Interna- 
tional Union  of  America  as  well  as  gram 
millers  and  maritime  trades  are  very 
much  concerned  that  HR.  13514  be 
passed  as  m>orted  out  by  committee. 

I  have  worked  with  representatives  of 
imions,  of  industry,  and  producers  on 
this  legislation  and  know  that  western 
New  York  and  Buffalo  workers  have  a 
vital  stake  to  its  passage.  Their  welfare. 
job  security  and  future  of  this  great  to- 
dustry are  tovolved. 

Not  (mly  the  bakery  and  confectionery 
workers  are  concerned,  but  also  the  grain 
millers,  the  maritime  trades,  and  all  those 
concerned  with  the  processing  and 
shipping  of  wheat.  Hopefully  we  will  be 
able  to  extend  the  shlpptog  season  on  the 
Great  Lakes  in  order  to  take  greater  ad- 
vantage of  the  purpose  of  this  act — to 
provide  for  research,  education,  and  pro- 
motion of  expanded  markets  for  wheat. 
Devoted  men  to  labor  and  manage- 
ment have  spent  10  years  developing  a 
unique  concept  dedicated  to  the  goal  of 
improving  popular  diet  through  re- 
search, education,  and  promotion.  The 
proposed  measure  gives  adequate  repre- 
sentation to  all  concerned — yet  serves 
a  pressing,  universal  consumer  need  for 
Improved  popular  diet.  The  cost  of  this 
effort  would  not  be  charged  to  govern- 
ment or  to  taxpayers,  but  to  the  Industry 
Itaelf — through  an  asaesament  on  proc- 
eaMd  wheat  prodoeti:  that  Is,  flour  to 
an  amount  so  small — one  one-hundred - 
and-flf tleth  of  a  cent  per  loaf  of  bread- 
that  It  cannot  be  passed  oa  to  consumers 
nor  back  to  farmers.  Yet  the  revenues 
thus  accumulated  would  accomplish  un- 
told benefit  for  those  Immediately  con- 
cerned as  well  as  the  public — benefits  to 
nutrltloa  reeearch.  ctmsumer  education. 
and  to  the  better  use  of  otir  agricultural 
bounty. 

It  is  otM  thing  for  the  wheat  producer, 
the  miller,  or  the  baker  to  cite  the  urgent 
need  for  research,  education,  and  pro- 
motion on  behalf  of  wheat  products. 
But  it  Is  quite  another  to  hear  Dr.  Mark 
Hegsted.  professor  of  nutrition  at  Har- 
vard and  Chairman  of  the  Food  and 
Nutrition  Board.  National  Academy  ot 
Sciences.  National  Research  Council. 
Here  is  what  Dr.  Hegsted  says: 

lULJuewfl  cereal  ronmmpUon  Ui  this 
country  would  be  benaficlal  and  ocreaU  pro- 
vide the  major  hope  for  feeding  the  world 
now  and  la  the  future.  Tet  we  are  groeelr 
unpiwpared  to  make  many  craelal  deeMons 
beeauae  «•  simply  do  not  knoir  enough 
about  human  nntrttkw  aad  tb*  rote  canal 
products  can  play  In  meettnc  BBtrtttonal 
naeda.  Most  cunenk  laiiarnli  focuaaa  on  the 
negatlva  a^iaoU  of  osreels  la  human  nntrt- 
tkVL  This  cvrrent  tendency  to  downgrads 
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cereals  wUl  not  b«  changed  unless  an  appro- 
priate body  of  knowledge  Is  developed.  .  .  . 

Earlier.  In  testimony  on  the  act.  Dr. 
Hegsted  said: 

Cereal  products  have  been  taking  a  beat- 
ing repeatedly  in  the  public  press  in  regard 
to  their  nutritional  content.  Certainly,  much 
of  this  criticism  Is  invalid.  Nevertheless, 
tills  has  weakened  the  confidence  of  the 
public  in  oereal  products  In  general.  I  think 
o'.e  of  the  primary  problems  Is  that  the 
cereal  industry  has  relatively  little  ammuni- 
tion to  combat  these  kinds  of  attacks. 

I  think  they  need  an  aggressive  research 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  the  promise  in 
the  Wheat  and  Wheat  Poods  Research, 
Education  and  Promotion  Act  for  the 
public  good?  Let  me  quote  Dr.  Olaf  Mlck- 
elsen,  professor  of  nutrition,  Michigan 
State  University.  The  key  word  here  is 
"indicates,"  meaning  simply  that  signs 
point  in  the  directions  cataloged  by  Dr. 
Mlckelsen,  but  more  work  needs  to  be 
done.  Dr.  Mlckelsen  says: 

Work  carried  out  In  recent  decades  indi- 
cates that:  (1)  wheat  has  an  ameliorating 
effect  on  blood  cholesterol  which  may  be  Im- 
portant in  reducing  cardiovascular  deaths; 
(2)  wheat  reduces  the  incidence  of  dental 
carlea  In  children;  (31  wheat  contains  pro- 
teins of  such  high  biological  value  that  nor- 
mal young  men  can  be  oMilntalned  in  excel- 
lent health  for  long  periods  when  wheat  Is 
their  only  source  of  protein:  (4)  wheat  low- 
ers the  blood  urea  level  which  may  be  effi- 
cacious In  the  reduction  of  renal  i kidney) 
diseases;  and  (5)  wheat  provides  and  eco- 
nomical and  adequate  means  of  providing  a 
nutritious  diet  for  large  numbers  of  people 
now  that  food  is  considered  a  critical  factor 
In  human  survival. 
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If  Dr.  Mlckelsen  is  right— and  his  view 
is  supported  by  many  other  scientists — 
what  more  do  we  need  to  approve  an  act 
already  supported  by  wheat  producers, 
millers,  bakers,  and  macaroni  manufac- 
turers— an  act  in  which  they  would  foot 
the  bill  for  such  research?  In  this  day 
when  we  ponder  billion  dollar  budgets, 
the  amount  involved  in  the  act  is  not 
great.  But  more  importantly,  it  would 
generate  its  fund  for  research,  educa- 
tion, and  promotion  without  cost  to  the 
Government  or  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  those  who  may 
ask— in  the  light  of  massive  wheat  sales 
to  Russia — whether  we  need  this  meas- 
■019  providing  for  a  domestic  program  of 
research,  education  and  promotion.  If 
anything,  the  purchases  by  U.S.S.R.  re- 
flect the  high  regard  of  wheat  in  that 
country — contrasted  to  the  low  esteem 
In  which  the  product  is  held  by  many 
Americans.  Russia,  according  to  the 
press,  plans  a  campaign  in  this  year  of 
drouth  and  possible  famine  to  remind  its 
citizens  of  the  value  of  breadstuffs. 

The  role  of  wheat  as  a  civilizing  influ- 
ence has  iMig  been  recognized.  Now  it 
again  becomes  an  instrument  of  foreign 
policy  and  international  friendship. 
What  better  proof  do  we  in  this  country 
require  to  demonstrate  the  urgent  need 
for  our  approval  of  the  Wheat  and 
Wheat  Poods  Research.  Education  and 
Promotion  Act? 

The  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  does  not 
diminish  but  rather  heightens  the  points 
of  argument  in  fivor  of  H.R.  13514. 
Bread  is  important  *n  Russia  and  the 
rest  of  the  world— as  a  source  of  essen- 


tial nutrients,  as  a  food  for  both  masses 
and  classes,  as  a  cornerstone  of  good 
diet.  This  measure  wUl  help  make  wheat 
important  again  in  the  United  States— 
where  per  capita  consumption  has  con- 
tinued to  drop— from  more  than  200 
pounds  per  person  60  years  ago  to  about 
110  pounds  today— while  disease  and 
mortality  attributed  to  such  changes  in 
diet  have  increased. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  measure  will  help 
make  American  wheat  important  again 
the  world  over 

The  export  potential  which  is  very 
real  to  us  in  Buffalo,  points  up  the  great 
benefits  to  bo  derived  by  opening  up  and 
developing  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  as 
the  means  to  export  wheat  on  a  year- 
round  basis  from  the  Great  Lakes  region. 
I  think  It  is  also  important  to  point  out 
that  the  agreement  to  ship  50  percent  of 
the  grain  in  American  bottoms  is  pres- 
ently the  topic  of  trade  discussions  still 
underway  as  a  result  of  Secretary  Peter- 
son's recent  visit  to  Russia  and  Poland. 
On  May  11,  1972,  m  a  floor  speech  I 
called  attention  of  the  remarks  of 
Thomas  W.  •Teddy'  Gleason,  president 
of  tlie  International  Longshoremen's 
Association.  I  said : 

Mr.  Gleason'.s  address  was  particularly 
timely,  m  that  it  expressed  his  union's  con- 
cern with  possible  United  States-Soviet  trade 
agreements  which  may  result  from  President 
Nixon's  planned  trip  to  Russia  later  than 
month. 

Mr.  Gleason  won  sustained  applause  when 
he  reported  his  union  has  informed  the  ad- 
ministration that  longshoremen  will  'gladly" 
work  Soviet  ships,  'if  for  every  ship  we  work, 
thev   will   release   three   prisoners   of   war." 

Thus,  this  leader  of  dockworkers  joined  our 
President  in  Unking  a  North  Vietnamese 
Communist  response  to  Soviet  influence. 

Mr.  Gleason  also  reported  that  our  Presi- 
dent was  aware  of  a  similar  ILA  stance  when 
he  visited  China 

Mr.  Gleason  declared:  'We  are  not  going 
to  work  those  Communist  ships  unless  we 
can  buy  something  for  our  people." 

I  believe  as  -Mr.  Gleason  does,  that  the 
workers  anu  all  the  people  of  this  country 
should  obtain  the  fullest,  possible  benefits 
from  this  trade. 

X  also  support  the  ILU's  effort  to  win  an 
agreement  to  ship  surplus  commodities 
overseas  on  "a  50-60  basis,"  that  Is  50  per- 
cent of  the  grain  and  other  commodities  on 
ships  carrying  the  American  flag  and  50  per- 
cent on  ships  carrying  flags  of  other  nations. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  urge  Secretary 
Peterson  tj  continue  to  press  for  this 
agreement. 

Last  year,  in  1971.  not  even  a  million 
tons  of  general  cargo  were  exported  from 
the  United  States  directly  through  the 
Seaway.  We  think  this  probably  is  one- 
fifth  of  potential.  If  we  could  just  double 
this  tonnage,  the  value  to  the  U.S.  com- 
panies involved  could  be  estimated  at 
weU  over  $25  million  a  year.  Professor 
Schenker*  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin, in  his  paper  of  January  1972,  used 
$24/ton  as  the  savings.  His  paper  shows 
so  clearly  other  benefits  and,  in  fact, 
multiplying  effects  for  the  Nation  derived 
from  these  savings. 

Again,  I  think  of  wheat  in  terms  of 
its  great  export  potential  and  think  what 


•Reference:  Special  Report  No.  15.  Ex- 
tending the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Navigation 
Season:  A  Cost  Benefit  Approach  by  Eric 
Schenker. 


an  open  seaway  can  do  for  us  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  getting  our  goods  to  foreign 
markets  and  thereby  making  them  more 
competitive  in  more  places.  Here  is  a 
real  opportunity  to  enhance  our  export 
position  and  create  more  prosperity  and 
more  jobs  in  Buffalo  and  in  the  country. 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Hosmir)  . 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  this  legislation. 

I  ask  that  the  Members  of  the  House 
examine  just  what  is  being  sought  here. 
What  is  being  sought  is  authority  to  con- 
tract out  to  some  private  council,  ■which 
is  to  be  created  by  this  legislation,  the 
power  to  tax — the  power  to  tax  anywhere 
from  1  cent  the  first  year  to  2  Viz  cents  per 
hundredweight  of  wheat  after  that  which 
passes  through  the  processors. 

Tills  is  the  kind  of  thing  which  even 
back  in  Biblical  days  created  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  trouble  recorded  in  the 
Good  Book,  contracting  out  to  some- 
body else  the  sovereign  power  to  tax. 

After  that  is  done  by  the  bill  before 
us.  It  would  further  compound  the  felony 
by  contracting  out  the  expenditure.  The 
money  which  is  to  be  raised  under  the 
color  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  U.S. 
Government  being  prostituted  by  some 
council  would  then  be  permitted  tt  be 
expended  by  that  same  nongovernmental 
body  for  such  purposes  within  the  limits 
of  the  legislation  as  it  may  see  fit.  Fifteen 
percent  of  the  expenditure  could  con- 
ceivably  go  right  smack  out  the  back 
door  to  advertising  agencies  as  commis- 
.sions. 
That  simply  does  not  make  sense. 
There  is  not  even  a  provision  in  the 
proposed  bill,  as  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois   I  Mr.   FiNDLEY)    would   provide,   to 
let  the  people  who  do  not  want  to  take 
part  in  this  flim-flam  scheme  out  of  it. 

When  somebody  comes  on  the  floor 
and  says  this  is  not  going  to  cost  the 
Government  anj-thing,  I  say  first  that  in 
the  report  it  is  stated  it  is  going  to  cost 
$50,000  or  $55,000  a  year  just  to  set  up 
this  privilege  in  the  private  hands  of 
the  wheat  council  to  raise  and  expend 
millions  of  doUars.  That  is  the  direct 
cost  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Then  there  is  the  cost  to  the  people  of 
this  money  that  is  going  to  be  spent,  the 
$2.6  million  to  $6  million.  That  is  not 
going  to  come  out  of  a  pump.  None  of 
these  people  in  this  business  will  pay  it, 
so  it  is  obviously  going  to  come  out  of 
the  pockets  of  the  fellow  who  is  the  end 
of  the  line,  the  buyer,  the  consumer.  It 
is  another  tax  on  the  consumer.  It  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  value  added  tax  that 
adds  no  value. 

This  is  a  tax  we  are  asked  to  let  some- 
body who  is  not  even  a  responsibly  elected 
official  impose.  I  simply  cannot  see  that. 
Nor  can  I  understand  the  argument  of 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  that  this  has 
something  to  do  with  improving  dietary 
practices.  If  the  gentleman  wants  U> 
practice  medicine,  let  him  go  to  a  hos- 
pital, and  let  him  practice  medicine  after 
he  gets  a  medical  degree. 

When  people  tell  me  that  to  eat  wheat 
will  reduce  cholesterol,  I  can  also  say 
that  it  will  lay  on  fat  and  do  a  lot  of 
other  things  to  the  body. 
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and  we  certainly  should  not  be  leglalatln* 
for  a  program  that  will  let  some  adrer- 
tlsing  agency  go  out  to  sell  something  to 
somebody  which  might  do  a  lot  of  medi- 
cal harm.  ^^  ,, 

1  never  approved  this  cotton  councu 
thing  but  one  does  not  eat  cotton. 

I  never  approved  this  potato  council 
thing,  and  one  does  eat  potatoes,  which 
makes  it  worse.  But  the  very  worst  of  all 
is  this  Wheat  Council  thing  which  is 
totaUy  dictatorial. 

Mr.   FINDLEY.    Will   the    gentleman 

yield? 
Mr.  HOSMER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 

man  from  IlHnols. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  There  Is  a  precedent 
for  a  tax  of  this  sort.  The  gentleman  just 
alluded  to  it  under  the  cotton  checkoff. 
However,  under  the  cotton  checkoff  pro- 
gram the  people  involved,  namely,  the 
fffDducers  who  have  the  most  direct  cost 
to  bear  by  such  a  program,  are  per- 
mitted a  referendum.  Furthermore,  they 
are  permitted  the  opportunity  for  a  re- 
fund. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
total  opposition  to  H.R.  13514. 

The  bill  is  designed  to  promote  the 
sale  of  wheat,  but  the  legislation  is  par- 
ticularly ill-timed  and  seemingly  unnec- 
essary. The  demand  by  the  Soviet  UniMi 
for  U.S.  wheat  and  the  repOTts  ot  the 
Chineoe  Interest  In  purchasing  U.S. 
wheat  leads  me  to  conclude  that  there 
is  very  little  reascm  for  this  wheat  pro- 
motion program. 

Some  Members  object  to  this  legisla- 
tion because  farmers  and  grain  proces- 
sors have  very  little  choice  in  participat- 
ing in  this  program.  This  is  a  very  real 
(XKicem  and  oae  that  I  share. 

My  main  concern,  however,  is  that 
the  coet  ot  this  program  will  be  passed 
on  to  the  U.S.  consumer. 

My  opposition  is  further  prompted  by 
the  bureaucratic  foulup  over  the  Soviet 
grain  agreement.  This  agreement  was 
held  by  our  Government  as  a  construc- 
tive means  of  reducing  the  UjS.  wheat 
surplus.  After  the  agreement  went 
through,  it  was  discovered  that  the  So- 
viet Union  wanted  more  wheat  than  we 
'had  available.  One  result  of  this  short- 
age was  that  the  price  of  wheat  increased 
and  bakers  and  flour  manufacturers 
petitioned  for  an  increase  in  price  of 
such  food  products  as  bread,  and  baked 
goods.  So  instead  of  protecting  the  Amer- 
ican consumer,  which  should  be  the 
highest  priority  of  oiu-  Govermnent  dur- 
ing the  wage-price  controls,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  entered  into  an 
open-ended  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
UnlMi  without  any  consideration  of  the 
effect  on  the  American  consimier. 

I  have  written  to  Secretary  Butz  urg- 
ing him  to  put  unusui  wheatflelds  into 
production.  The  U.S.  taxpayer  currently 
pays  over  $1  bUKon  to  wheat  farmers 
not  to  grow  wheat.  Further,  I  have  asked 
the  President  to  hold  up  the  Soviet  wheat 
agreement  until  he  can  assure  the  U^. 
consumer  that  he  will  not  pay  higher 
prices  for  bread. 

Until  I  receive  concrete  assurances 
from  both  tbe  President  and  the  Secre- 


prlces,  I  cannot  support  such  programs 
as  embodied  in  this  legiBlHtinn 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Calif ornla.  Mr.  Clialr- 
man,  I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  PURCEUj.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  Houte  of 
Rsjn^entative*  of  th*  UnUed  Stmtea  of 
America  in  Congress  a$$embltd.  Tli**  thl« 
Act  shaU  be  known  aa  the  "WHeat  and  Wbaat 
Foods  Boaearch,  Education,  and  Promotioa 
Act".  

Sec.  3.  (a)  Wheat  and  Its  products  are  a 
basic  source  ot  the  Natlon'a  total  supply  of 
human  foods.  They  are  Boid  on  the  country- 
wide market,  as  wheat  or  wheat  products. 
Substantial  quantities  thereof  move  In  In- 
terstate commerce  from  producers  to  con- 
sumers. Recurring  periodic  surpluses  impa'r 
purchasing  power  and  financial  stability  of 
wheat  producers,  adversely  alTect  farm  crwltt, 
disorganize  and  disrupt  the  agricultural  and 
general  econocny  of  the  United  States,  create 
uncertainty  for  consumers.  Impinge  on  the 
general  welfare,  and  burden  interstate  com- 
merce. The  production,  processing,  manufac- 
turing, and  marketing  erf  wheat  and  Its  prod- 
ucts within  the  United  States  directly  af- 
fect the  welfare  and  security  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  It  has  long  been  found  to  be  In  the 
public  interest  to  have  a  reasonable  balance 
between  the  supply  and  demand  for  wheat 
and  wheat  products  produced  and  sold  In  this 
country  for  use  as  human  foods.  Increasing 
need  for  food  adds  a  humanttarlan  dimension 
and  a  note  erf  urgency.  The  distribution, 
manufacture,  and  sale  of  wheat  and  wheat 
foods  have  beoome  njajor  Instruments  of 
national  policy  as  weU  as  Important  factors 
in  the  nutrition  of  consumers. 

(c)  In  order  to  increase  demand  for  wheat 
and  wheat  foods,  and  to  advance  the  public 
Interest,  It  U  necessary  to  establish  a  re- 
search, education,  and  promotion  program 
which  will  provide: 

(1)  Research:  coordinated  and  programed 
to  amplify  and  to  eztMid,  wtttiout  duplica- 
tion, existing  research  programs  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploring  In  the  public  Interest  such 
areas  as:  the  nutritional  values  of  wheat  and 
v^ieat  foods  and  the  possibility  of  new  and 
Improved  wheat  foods  which  by  the  nature 
of  research  wlU  contribute  to  knowledge  of 
nutrition  In  general  and  understanding  of 
all  wheat  foods  in  particular,  or  increase 
their  value;  Unproved  techniques  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  of  wheat  and  wheat 
foods:  and  market  research.  Including  con- 
sumer attitudes. 

(2)  Education:  to  communicate  existing 
and  new  product  knowledge,  uses,  and  values 
In  nutrition;  nutrition  education:  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  school  or  community  nutri- 
tion programs;  In  the  preparation  and  dis- 
tribution of  materials  for  food  editors  and 
vTTlters  in  all  media,  leaders  of  govenuaent, 
and  school  authorities. 

(3)  Promotion:  Including  pubUc  relations, 
advertising,  trade  advertising,  merchandis- 
ing projects,  and  events  and  programs  foe 
special  mai^et  areas  and  market  research  to 
determine  the  most  effective  methods  of  pres- 
entation of  the  consumer  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  wheat  and  wheat  foods  as  human 
foods. 

(d)  The  Implementation  of  such  research, 
education,  and  pron»otlon  will,  among  other 
things,  (1)  contribute  to  professional  and 
public  knowledge,  understanding,  and  ap- 
preciation of  wheat  foods  and  their  relation- 
ship to  other  human  foods  in  approved  diet: 
1 2)  improve  the  market  for  wheat  and  wheat 
foods;     (3)    stimulate    appreciation    ol    the 


need  for,  and  greater  uee  of.  wheat  and  wheat 
foods  as  an  ssniinttsl  part  at  a  balanced  diet; 
(4)  reduoe  and  strtve  to  eliminate  the  need 
for  raguUtory  oontnU  on  the  prodaetton  and 
markatlng  of  wbeat;  (6)  help  Improve  the 
eSeetlveneaB  of  world  food  programs  through 
better  utUlzatlon  of  wheat  foods;  and  (St 
contribute  to  tboee  sectors  of  the  National 
and  State  eoonomles  dependent  In  whole 
or  part  on  the  industnal  vitality  of  those 
associated  with  the  production,  prooesslng. 
and  end  product  manufacture  ot  wheat  and 
wheat  foods. 

DBCrjUUTIOW  OF  POLICT 

Sec.  3.  It  Is  therefore  declared  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  Congress  and  the  purpose  of 
this  Act  (1)  to  authorize  and  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  an  orderly  procedure 
for  the  developnient,  financing,  and  carrying 
out  of  an  effective,  continuous,  and  coordi- 
nated program  of  research,  education,  and 
promotion  designed  to  maintain  and  expand 
markets  for  wheat  and  wheat  products  for 
use  as  human  foods  within  the  United  States, 
and  (3)  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  utlllBS  the  services  and  counsel  ot 
Industry  organlaations  and  groups  to  the 
muTimiim  extent  In  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  programs  ot  research,  edu- 
cation, and  promotion  under  this  Act. 
DxrnanoNB 

Sec.  4.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "council"  means  the  Wheat 
Industry  CouncU  established  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  term  "Department"  means  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 

(c)  The  term  "end  product"  means  any 
product  in  which  prooeesed  wheat  or  wheat 
grown  within  the  United  States  Is  a  material 
or  Ingredient,  and  which  is  Intended  lor  use 
as  human  food  within  the  United  States 
without  further  prooeaalng  other  than  fiixal 
preparation  thereof  tor  consumption  by  the 
ultimate  consumer  on  the  premises  where 
sold  or  final  preparation  by  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer for  personal,  family,  or  nouaehoid  use. 

(d)  The  term  "end  product  manufacturer  ' 
m^M^""  any  person  who  produces  an  end 
product. 

le)  The  term  "person"  means  any  Indi- 
vidual or  any  partnership,  corporation,  asso- 
ciation, or  other  buaineas  entity. 

(f)  The  term  "processed  wbeat"  means 
any  substance  produced  for  use  as  an  end 
product,  or  as  a  componnnt  of  an  end  prod- 
uct, by  ft^^nging  wheat  grovn  wtthln  the 
United  States  In  toeok  or  character  by  any 
mechanical,  i^hinnlo^l  or  other  '"*^''» 

(K)  The  term  "processor"  means  any  per- 
son who  during  the  period,  ot  twelve  months 
Immediately  prcoedlng  the  date  as  at  which 
the  determination  Is  made  (1)  prodtioed 
processed  wheat  tram  five  thousand  bushels 
or  mcwe  of  wheet  or  from  the  equivalent 
thereof  In  previously  processed  wheat,  or  (3) 
bought  for  resale  to  otJher  prooeasois  or  to 
end  product  manufacturers  without  further 
processing  processed  wheat  produced  from 
five  thousand  bushels  or  niorc  of  wheat. 

(h)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  or  any  offlon  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  E>^;>artment  of 
Agriculture  who  Is  authorized  to  exercise  the 
powers  and  perform  the  duties  of  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(1)  The  term  "United  States"  means  the 
several  States  and  the  Distnct  of  Columbia, 
but  does  not  Include  any  territory  or  poeees- 
slon. 

(J)  The  term  "wheat  produoer"  means  any 
person  who  grows  wheat  within  the  United 
States  for  market. 

(k)  The  term  "year"  or  "fiscal  year"  means 
the  period  from  the  effective  date  ot  this 
Act  to  the  beginning  erf  the  next  fiscal  year 
of  the  United  States  Ooverament  and  each 
fiscal  year  of  the  United  States  Oovemment 
;  her»Hf  tcr. 
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iBTABLiaHscxirr  of  whxat  indttwhit  council 
Sac.  5.  (»)  ThM*  la  hereby  e8t*bU*h«d  a 
nonprofit  organization  to  be  known  as  the 
Wheat  IndxiBtry  Council  (hereinafter  referred 
to  aa  the  •council")  which  shall  not  be  an 
agency  or  eetabllahment  of  the  United  States 
Oovernment. 

(b»  No  part  of  the  net  earnings  of  the 
council  shaU  inure  to  the  benefit  of  any  pri- 
vate person,  and  It  shall  be  treated  aa  an 
organization  deecrlbed  in  section  170(c)  (2) 
(B)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of  1954  and 
as  an  organization  described  In  section  501 
(c)  (3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
which  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under  section 
601(a)   of  such  Code. 

(c)  The  Council  shall  be  composed  of  fif- 
teen voting  members  and  seven  additional 
members.  One  of  the  additional  members 
shall  be  the  Secretary  or  an  official  of  the 
Department  designated  by  him.  The  fifteen 
voting  members  and  alternates  therefor 
shaU  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  from 
nominees  submitted  for  his  consideration  aa 
hereinafter  provided.  The  additional  mem- 
bers ShaU  meet  and  confer  with  the  voting 
members  of  the  council  but  shall  not  be  en- 
titled to  vote  or  hold  any  council  office. 

PaOCKDTTUES  FOR  THI  NOMINATION  AND  APPOINT- 
MKNT  or  MXMBXaa  AND  ALTXaNATI  MEMBERS 
TO  THE  WHEAT  INDUSTRY  COCNCH. 

Sec.  8.    (a)    Within  thirty  days   after   the 
enactment   of   this   Act.   and   not   less   than 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each 
fiscal  year  in  which  this  Act  becomes  effec- 
tive, the  Secretary  shall  request  the  Wheat 
and   Wheat   Poods   Foundation,   a   nonprofit 
corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the 
laws  of   the  State  of  Illinois,   the   member- 
ship of  which  is  limited  to  persons  who  are 
or   who   represent   producers,    processors,   or 
end  product  manufacturers,   to  submit  the 
namee  of  fifteen  persons  for  consideration  by 
the  Secretary  as  nominees  for  appointment 
to  the  council  as  voting  members,  and  the 
names  of  fifteen  additional  persons,  each  for 
consideration  by  the  Secretary  as  a  nominee 
for  appointment  as  an  alternate  to  a  desig- 
nated voting  member  of  the  councU.  Each  of 
said    nominees   for   appointment    as    voting 
members  or  alternates  shall  be  a  member  of, 
or    an    officer,    director,    or    employee    of    a 
member   of,    the    Wheat    and    Wheat    Poods 
Foundation,  selected  to  represent  the  views 
»nd  interests  of  that  segment  of  the  Industry 
on  whoae  behalf  he  was  designated,  namely 
producer,   processor,  or  end  product  manu- 
facturer. Plve  of  the  persona  so  selected  as 
nominees  for  appointment  as  voting  members 
of  the  council  and  the  five  persons  so  selected 
as  nominees  for  appointment  as  their  alter- 
nates shall  qualify  on  the  basis  of  member- 
ship in  the  producer  segment,  a  like  number 
of  each  on  the  basis  of  membership  in  the 
proGcaaor  segment,  and  a  like  number  of  each 
on  the  basts  of  membership  in  the  end  prod- 
uct manufacturer  segment.  Any  one  or  more 
of  said   nom.lnees,  voting  members,  and  al- 
ternates may  be  a  director,  officer,  or  executive 
committee  member  of  the  Wheat  and  Wheat 
Poods  Foundation. 

(b)  The  additional  members,  other  than 
the  Secretary  or  his  designate,  shall  be  se- 
lected at  large  by  the  Secretary,  two  from 
each  of  the  three  segments  of  the  Industry 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

AI»P01NTMENT  OF   NOMINEES   BY  THE  SECRTrASY 

Sec.  7.  (a)  (1)  Upon  receipt  of  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  for  nominees  aa  provided 
In  section  6.  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Wheat  and  Wheat  Foods  Foundation  is  re- 
quested to  choose  fifteen  nominees  and  a 
like  number  of  alternates  for  consideration 
by  the  Secretary  for  appointment  as  members 
or  alternates,  aa  the  case  may  be,  to  the 
Wheat  Industry  Council.  If  any  such  nominee 
or  alternate  nominee  is  rejected  by  the 
Secretary  in  bis  discretion,  the  Secretary 
shall  request  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Wheat    and    Wheat    Foods    Foundation    to 


submit  the  name  of  another  nominee  or 
alternate  nominee  in  lieu  of  the  one  re- 
jected, which  nominee  or  alternate  nominee, 
aa  the  case  may  be,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  eligibility  requirements,  and  shall  rep- 
resent the  same  segment  of  the  wheat  In- 
dustry (producer,  processor,  or  end  product 
manufacturer),  as  the  nominee  or  alternate 
nominee  rejected  by  the  Secretary. 

(2)  An.  alternate  voting  member  of  the 
council  shall  act  in  the  place  of  the  member 
for  whom  he  is  an  alternate  during  such 
member's  absence  or  when  designated  to  do 
so  by  the  member  for  whom  he  Is  an  alter- 
nate. In  the  event  both  a  member  and  his 
alternate  are  unable  xo  attend  a  council 
meeting,  the  voting  members  of  the  council 
present  may  de.stgnate  another  alternate  of 
the  same  classification  (producer,  processor, 
or  end  product  manufacturer)  to  serve  in 
such  member's  place  for  that  meeting.  In 
the  event  of  the  death,  removal,  resignation, 
or  disqualification  of  a  member,  his  alternate 
shall  act  for  him  until  a  successor  for  such 
member  Is  selected  and  has  qualified. 

lb  I  A  council  member  .shall  be  appointed 
to  serve  for  one  fiscal  year  and  his  term  shall 
expire  on  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year  for 
which  he  was  appointed,  except  that  each 
member  shall  hold  office  until  his  successor 
shall  have  been  appointed  and  shall  have 
taken  office.  Council  members  may  be  re- 
moved for  cause  by  the  Secretary  Vacancies 
for  unexpired  terms  on  the  council  shall  be 
filled  by  the  Secretary  In  the  manner  herein 
prescribed  for  the  appointment  of  members 
for  a  regular  term.  A  member  shall  be  eli- 
gible for  reappointment  if  again  selected  for 
nomination  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

(c)  Memtwrs  of  the  council,  and  their 
alternates,  shall  serve  without  compensation 
but  shall  be  paid  their  necessary  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  expenses  incurred  In  the 
discharge  of  their  official  duties.  The  Secre- 
tary or  other  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  appointed  to  the  council  shall 
serve  without  compensation  In  addition  to 
that  received  by  him  as  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States,  subject,  however, 
to  the  provisions  of  section  18  of  this  Act 
relating  to  reimbursement  by  the  council  to 
the  Department  for  actual  administrative 
expenses  incurred  by  the  Department. 

GENERAL  POWERS  AND  DtTrlES 

Sec.  8.  lai  The  council  shall  meet  at  least 
annually  and  at  other  times  upon  call  of  the 
chairman.  SpecltJ  meetings  of  the  council 
may  be  called  at  any  time  upon  reasonable 
notice,  as  required  by  Its  rules  and  regula- 
tions, by  a  quorum  of  the  members  of  the 
council  or  by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  the  council  shall  be 
selected  by  the  voting  members  of  the  coun- 
cil and  shall  hold  office  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
council  or  until  his  membership  on  the 
councU  expires. 

VOTING  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  COUNCIL  ACTIONS 

Sec.  9.  A  majority  of  the  voting  members 
of  each  of  the  three  groups  represented  on 
the  council  shall  constitute  a  quorum.  All 
decisions,  recommendations,  or  other  actions 
of  the  council  shall  require  a  majority  vote 
of  the  voting  members  present  from  each  of 
the  three  groups  represented  on  the  council 
(producers,  processors,  and  end  product 
manufacturers  i .  All  such  decisions,  recom- 
mendations and  actions  of  the  council  shall 
be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  not  take  any  action  with  re- 
spect to  any  matter  concerning  which  the 
council  Is  authorized  to  act  unless  and  until 
such  action  receives  the  requisite  approval  by 
the  voting  members  of  the  council  as  provid- 
ed In  this  section. 

ADTHORITT    OF   COUNCIL   TO    ISSUE    RULES 
AND    REGULATIONS 

Sec.  10.  The  council  may  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  governing  the  manner  in  which 


its  business  may  be  conducted  and  its  powers 
exercised. 

AUTHOHITT    OP    COITNCIL    TO    SUE    AND    BE    SUED 

Sec.  11.  The  council  may  sue  and  be  sued 
In  the  same  manner.  In  the  same  courts,  and 
to  the  same  extent  that  a  corporation  may 
sue  and  be  sued.  Notwithstanding  other  pro- 
visions 0*  law,  for  Jurisdictional  and  venue 
purposes  the  city  in  which  the  principal  office 
of  the  council  Is  located  will  be  considered  its 
official  residence. 

AUTHORITY     OF     COUNCIL     TO     ISSUE     RULES 
STATES 

Sec.  12.  The  council  may  enter  into  and 
carry  out  such  contracts  or  xgreements  as 
are  necessary  or  desirable  In  the  conduct  of 
Its  business.  Including  the  borrowing  of 
money  for  administrative  expenses  pending 
the  collection  of  assessments  as  herein  pro- 
vided. The  council  shall  have  no  authority 
to  obligate  the  United  States,  and  none  of 
its  notes  or  obligations  shall  be  guaranteed 
by  or  collectable  from  the  United  States. 
Claims  against  the  council  shall  be  enforced 
only  against  the  assets  of  the  council,  and  no 
liability  for  the  debts  or  actions  of  the  co\in- 
cll  shall  exist  against  either  the  United 
States,  or  any  agency  or  agent  thereof,  or  any 
member,  officer,  employee,  or  agent  of  the 
council  In  his  Individual  capacity 

OBLIGATIONS     AND     EXPENDirURES;     SETTLEMENT 
OF    CLAIMS 

Sec.  13.  The  council  shall  determine  the 
character  ot  and  the  necessity  for  its  obliga- 
tions and  expenditures  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  shall  be  Incurred,  allowed,  and 
paid.  It  may  make  final  and  conclusive  settle- 
ment and  adjustments  of  any  claims  by  or 
against  the  council  or  of  the  accounts  of  its 
officers,  employees,   agents,   and  contractors. 

EMPLOYMENT   OF   PERSONNEL;    REQUIREMENT   OP 
PERSONAL    BONDS 

Sec.  14.  I  a)  The  council  may  appoint  such 
committees  and  officers  and  employ  such  per- 
sonnel as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  con- 
duct of  its  business;  establish  conditions  of 
employment,  discharge,  and  leave;  fix  the 
amount  of  and  pay  their  compensation;  and 
define  their  authorities  and  duties.  All  such 
committees,  officers,  and  employees  shall  be 
subject  to  the  general  supervision  and  con- 
trol of  the  councU  and  its  rules  and  regula- 
tions adopted  pursuant  to  section  10  of  this 
Act,  and  shall  be  subject  to  reimbursements 
for  expenses  as  prescribed  in  section  7(c) 
of  this  Act.  The  council  may  require  and 
pay  for  bonds  for  employees,  officers,  agents, 
or  contractors. 

(b|  Members  of  the  council,  other  than 
the  Secretary  or  his  designee,  and  employees 
of  the  council  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  Fed- 
eral employees  for  any  purpose  and  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  laws  relating 
to  Federal  employment. 

UTILIZATION    OF    FEDERAL   AND    STATE    FACILmES 
AND    SERVICE 

Sec.  15.  The  council  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  department  or  agency  concerned, 
accept  and  utilize  on  a  reimbursable  or  non- 
reimbursable basis,  the  officers,  employees. 
facilities,  services,  and  information  of  any 
department  or  agency  of  the  United  States 
or  of  any  State  or  of  any  political  subdivision 
of  any  State. 

GENERAL    POWERS    OF    COUNCIL 

Sec.  16.  The  council  shall  have  such  other 
powers  as  may  be  necessary  or  appropriate 
for  the  exercise  of  the  powers  vested  In  it  and 
the  effective  performance  of  the  duties  Im- 
posed on  it  by  this  Act. 

RESEARCH,  EDUCATION,  AND  PROMOTION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  17.  The  council  shall,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  9.  develop  and  submit 
to  the  Secretary  for  his  approval,  reeearch. 
education,  and  promotion  (Including  paid 
advertising)  plans  or  projects  for  wheat  and 
wheat  foods,  to  encourage  and  make  more 
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efficient  the  growing,  distribution,  and 
marketing  of  wheat  and  wheat  foods,  and  to 
rtlmulate  expanded  sales  and  uses  thereof  in 
oresent  or  new  forms  few  use  as  human  food 
within  the  United  States.  Any  such  plan  or 
nrotect  ShaU  be  directed  toward  increasing 
the  general  demand  for  wheat  and  wheat 
foods  without  reference  to  private  brands  or 
trade  names  and  without  specific  benefit  to 
anv  individual  or  restricted  group  of  pro- 
ducers, proceesors,  or  end  product  manu- 
facturers to  the  exclUBlon  of  other  Individuals 
or  groups  within  the  industry.  Funds  col- 
lected to  finance  said  plans  or  projects  shaU 
be  expended  on  behalf  of,  and  in  proportion 
to  the  assessment  on  the  end  products  rep- 
resented by  such  assessment.  No  research, 
edticational.  or  promotional  effort  shall  em- 
plov  false  or  unwarranted  claims  in  behalf 
of  wheat  and  wheat  foods  nor  against  com- 
peting foods  and  products.  Any  such  plan 
or  project  must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary 
before  becoming  effective, 

COUNCIL    BUDGET 

Sec  18.  The  council  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval  a  budget  for  each 
fiscal  year  showing  the  anticipated  expenses 
and  disbursements  of  the  council  In  the 
administration  of  this  Act.  including  the 
probable  costs  of  research,  education,  and 
promotion  plans  or  projects  within  the  scope 
of  section  17  of  this  Act.  The  council  will  in- 
clude in  such  budgets  only  the  actual  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  which  may  be  Incurred  In  the  per- 
formance of  assigned,  necessary  services 
within  the  Department  In  connection  with 
the  administration  of  this  Act. 

AUTHORITY      TO      INCUR     EXPENSES 

Sec.  19.  The  council  is  authorized  to  Incur 
such  expenses  as  the  Secretary  finds  are 
reasonable  and  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
functions  of  the  councU  under  this  Act 
during  any  fiscal  year.  The  payment  of  such 
budgeted  expenses,  as  well  as  the  oosts  of 
the  administration  of  this  Act  within  the 
Department  as  provided  In  section  18,  shall 
be  made  from  funds  coUected  as  prescribed 
in  section  20. 

ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.  20.  Not  less  than  ninety  days  prior 
to  the  beginning  of  each  fiscal  year,  the 
councU  shall  recommend  to  the  Secretary 
the  amount  of  the  pro  rata  assessment  it 
determines  will  be  necessary  to  cover  the 
estimated  expenses  of  the  councU  and  the 
Department  In  administering  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  during  such  fiscal  year.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  such  assessment  the 
council  shall  take  Into  consideration  the 
total  volume  of  wheat  it  estimates  wUl  be 
processed  during  such  year  for  use  as  human 
food  in  the  United  States.  Subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  such  pro  rata 
assessment  shall  become  effective  for  such 
fiscal  year  on  the  first  day  of  such  fiscal  year. 
Such  pro  rata  assessment  shaU  be  Imposed 
on  persona  designated  in  section  21  with 
respect  to  each  hundredweight  of  processed 
wheat  Intended  for  use,  or  for  end  product 
manufacture  for  use,  as  human  food  within 
the  United  States.  For  the  first  year  of  coun- 
cil operations  the  rate  of  such  assessment 
shall  be  one  cent  per  hundredweight  of 
processed  wheat;  and  in  each  succeeding  year 
the  rate  of  assessment  may  be  Increased  In 
relation  to  approved  budget  needs,  but  the 
rate  of  assessment  shall  at  no  time  exceed 
two  and  one-half  cents  per  hundredweight 
of  processed  wheat.  Subject  to  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  adopted  by  the  council  as 
provided  in  section  21.  the  amount  of  the 
assessment  shaU  be  added  by  the  processor 
as  a  separate  Item,  so  IdentljQed,  to  his  in- 
voice for  the  processed  wheat  at  the  time  of 
Its  sale  to  another  processor  or  to  an  end- 
product  manufacturer,  and  any  processor  to 
whom  It  la  sold  shall  likewise  add  the 
amount  ctf  such  aaseesment  as  a  separate 
Item,  so  identified   to  his  Invoice  at  the  time 
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of  Its  sale  to  another  processor  or  to  an  end 
product  manufacturer.  A  processor  may  ac- 
cept and  rely  upon  a  certificate  received  by 
him  in  good  faith  from  a  person  to  whom 
he  sells  processed  wheat,  certifying  In  accord- 
ance with  applicable  regiUatlons  promul- 
gated as  hereinafter  authorized,  that  such 
processed  wheat  1»  not  being  purchased  for 
use,  or  for  resale  for  use,  or  for  end-product 
manufacture  for  use,  as  human  food  within 
the  United  States,  and  upon  receipt  of  such 
certificate  said  processor  shall  be  excused 
from  Invoicing  to  said  purchaser  an  assess- 
ment with  respect  to  such  processed  wheat 
and  from  paying  any  assessment  with  respect 
thereto. 

COLLECTION    AND   RECORD   OF   ASSESSMENTS 

Sec.  21.  The  pro  rata  assessment  to  be  im- 
posed pursuant  to  section  20  with  respect  to 
any  hundredweight  of  processed  wheat  shaU 
be  impcjfeed  upon  and  payable  by  one  of  the 
following  persons: 

( 1 )  the  initial  processor  or  a  subsequent 
processor  thereof  if  the  same  constitutes,  or 
is  a  material  or  ingredient  in,  an  end  product 
produced  by  said  processor;  or 

(21  the  end  product  manufacturer  who 
purchases  the  same  from  a  processor  for  use 
as  a  material  or  Ingredient  in  producing  an 
end  product;  or 

( 3 )  the  processor  who  purchases  the  same 
from  a  processor  if  he  does  not  resell  It  to  an- 
other processor,  or  to  an  end  product  manu- 
facturer, or  for  use  other  than  as  human  food 
within  the  United  States. 
The  amount  of  an  assessment  Imposed  on  an 
Initial  processor  as  provided  in  clause  ( 1 ) 
above  shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the  council 
within  such  time,  not  to  exceed  sixty  days 
after  the  sale  by  him  of  the  end  product  pro- 
duced by  him,  as  shall  be  prescribed  by  regu- 
lation. The  amount  of  an  assessment  imposed 
on  an  end  product  manufacturer  aa  provided 
tn  clause  ( 2 )  above  or  on  a  subsequent  proc- 
essor as  provided  In  clause  (1)  or  (3)  above 
shall  be  due  and  payable  to  the  preceding 
processor  from  whom  the  manufacturer  or 
subsequent  processor  purchased  the  processed 
wheat  In  respect  of  which  the  assessment  Is 
Imposed,  within  such  time,  not  to  exceed 
sixty  days  after  such  purchase,  as  shall  be 
prescribed  by  regtUatlon.  The  amount  of  an 
assessment  added  by  a  processor  as  a  separate 
item  to  his  invoice  for  processed  wheat  pur- 
suant to  section  20  shall  not  become  due  and 
payable  by  said  processor  to  the  council,  or. 
as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  processor  from 
whom  he  purchased  the  processed  wheat,  un- 
tU  after  receipt  thereof  by  him  from  the  ptir- 
chaser  to  whom  It  Is  so  Invoiced  by  ^Im. 
Proceesors  shall  serve  without  compensation 
as  collection  agents  for  the  oouncU.  Bach 
processor  who  collects  an  assessment  from 
a  purchaser  of  processed  wheat  shall  be  obli- 
gated to  remit  the  same  to  the  oouncU,  or.  as 
the  case  may  be.  to  the  processor  from  whom 
he  purchased  the  processed  wheat.  The  col- 
lection and  remittance  of  the  assessment  In 
all  cases  shall  be  made,  reported,  and  record- 
ed at  such  times  and  In  such  manner  as  shall 
be  established  by  rules  and  regulations  adopt- 
ed by  the  councU  and  approved  by  the 
Secretary. 

FAILURE  TO  PAY  ASSESSMENT 

Sec.  22.  (a)  The  councU  may  maintain  In 
Its  own  name  a  clvU  action  against — 

(1)  any  processor  who  (A)  faUs  or  refuses 
to  invoice  any  subsequent  processor  or  end 
product  manufactxirer  for  the  assessment 
ImpKised  as  provided  in  sections  20  and  21 
of  this  Act;  or  (B)  falls  or  refuses  to  record, 
report,  or  remit  to  the  oouncU  any  assess- 
ment as  provided  In  sections  20  and  21  of 
this  Act,  or 

(2)  any  subsequent  processor  or  end  prod- 
uct manufacttirer  who  falls  or  refuses  to  pay 
the  amount  of  any  assessment  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  Act, 

to  recover  the  amount  of  any  such  assess- 
ment, and  ShaU  be  entitled  to  recover  court 


oosts  and  reasonable  attorney's  fees  In  any 
such  action  in  which  the  oouncU  prevails. 

(b)  A  processor  shaU  promptly  notify  the 
oouncU  of  the  faUure  or  refusal  of  any  per- 
son to  pay  to  such  processor  the  amount  of 
any  assessment  made  against  such  person 
under  this  Act. 

AUTHORITY     TO     CARRY     OUT     PROJECTS 

Sec.  28.  Any  approved  research,  education, 
or  promotion  plan  or  project  may  be  carried 
out  by  the  councU  directly  cm-  under  a  con- 
tract with  an  agent  or  other  organization, 
public  or  private,  including  an  agent  or 
organization  whose  officers,  dlrecton,  em- 
ployees, or  agents  are  also  members,  em- 
ployees, or  agents  of  the  oouncU.  Any  such 
contracting  agent  or  organization  shall  be 
required  to  maintain  accurate  financial  and 
other  records  which  wUl  be  subject  to  reg- 
ular audit  and  review  by  the  oouncU  and 
the  Secretary. 

COUNCIL    RESPONSIBILITBBS 

Sec.  24.  The  oouncU  shaU  be  responsible 
to  the  Secretary  for  the  efficient  and  effective 
performance  of  Its  duties  and  functions,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  the  collection, 
handling,  safekeeping,  disbursement,  and 
accounting  of  funds,  subject  to  good  ac- 
cotmting  practice  and  regular  audit  of  rec- 
ords by  the  Secretary;  the  recording  of 
processing  statistics  that  serve  as  a  basis  for 
collections;  contracting  for  necessary  ser\'- 
Ices  to  carry  out  the  approved  program;  the 
employment  of  qualified  personnel;  the 
policing  of  collections;  processing  Informa- 
tion and  disbursements;  and  other  respon- 
sibilities of  gixxl  management. 

REPORTS    AND    RECORDS 

Sec.  25.  (a)  Whenever  a  program  becomes 
effective  as  provided  herein,  each  processor 
shall,  at  such  times  as  may  t>e  preecribed  in 
regiUations  promvUgated  by  the  8ecret«u-y, 
report  to  the  oouncU,  in  such  detaU  and  on 
such  forms  as  shall  be  provided  by  the  ooun- 
cU, the  total  hundredweight  of  processed 
wheat  intended  for  use,  or  end  product 
manufacture  for  use,  as  human  food  within 
the  United  States  In  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding month,  by  types  designated  by  the 
oouncU.  UfKin  request  of  the  councU,  made 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary,  each 
processor  shall  also  furnish  to  the  oouncU, 
In  such  manner  and  at  such  times  as  it  may 
prescribe,  such  other  Information  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  oouncU  to  perform 
its  duties  under  this  Act. 

(b|  Whenever  a  program  becomes  effective 
as  provided  herein,  each  processor  shall  es- 
tablish boolcs,  records,  and  other  information 
necessary  to  the  orderly  and  accurate  coUec- 
Ktan  of  any  assessment  diUy  prescribed,  and 
shall  thereafter  maintain  such  books,  records, 
and  information  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
the  same  to  be  made  available  for  examina- 
tion by  the  Secretary  or  duly  authorized  per- 
sons on  request. 

(c)  All  reports  and  records  submitted  by 
processors  to  the  council  and  received  by  it 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  at  all  times  be  In  custody  of  one  or 
more  confidential  employees  designated  by 
the  council.  No  member  of  the  council,  nor 
any  employee  thereof,  nor  any  employee  of 
the  Department,  shaU  disclose  to  any  person, 
other  than  the  Secretary  upon  request  there- 
for, any  data  or  Information  obtained  or  ex- 
tracted from  such  reports  and  records  which 
might  affect  the  trade,  position,  financial 
condition,  or  business  operation  of  a  partic- 
ular producer,  processor,  or  end  product 
manufacturer,  except  that  such  data  amd  in- 
formation may  be  combined,  and  made  avail- 
able to  any  person,  in  the  form  of  general 
reports  in  which  the  identities  of  individual 
producers,  processors,  or  end  product 
manufacturers  are  not  disclosed.  Such  data 
and  information  may  also  be  disclosed  to  any 
extent  necessary  to  effect  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  regulations 
Issued  thereunder,  including  publication  of 
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tb«  luuiM  Of  the  proceMor  or  hlj  cu«t<im«r 
who  htM  refuse  to  comply  with  the  requlre- 
toenta  ot  thla  Act. 

accouwmra  akb  c*«k  of  ruiroa 
8^  M  (a)  Money,  oollwrted.  h*i^le<W 
dtntninea  by  the  eouaell  Bb.ll  *>r,^*^^^ 
only  by  person*  under  bond,  and  slmllM 
bond.  rt».ll  be  lequtxwl  ol  .U  pewoM  or 
ascnu  mccepUng  council  XuiMto  or  eontiaeta 
to  cmiij  cut  councU  •cUvJUe.,  program.,  oi 
pro)ecU  .pp»o»ed  by  the  Seciet^ry.  Monthly 
statonent.  of  caah  account,  quarterly  wial- 
Tses  e<  expenditur«i.  »nd  annual  flnanelal 
.UtemenU.  the  latter  in  the  form  of  an 
audited  report  certified  to  by  a  firm  of  eer- 
UAmI  pubUc  aecounlanU,  .hall  be  made  to 
the  secretary  by  the  eoun«U.  Any  pertodw 
statement  of  audit  by  the  Secretary  ihall  be 
made  available  to  the  couneU. 

lb»    The    confidential    employees    of    the 
councU  referred  to  In  section  25(c)    of  thl« 
Act  or  any  other  confidential  employee  ap- 
pointed by  the  councU  shall  serve  as  treas- 
urer thereof  and  shall  receive  all  moneys  and 
shall  countersign,  together  with  one  or  more 
members  of  the  council  designated  by  It  for 
such  purpose,  all  checks  In  disbursement  of 
moneys.    Income    In   excess   of    expenditures 
shall  be  held  in  United  States  Oovernment 
or  federany  approved  depositories  for  Gov- 
ernment funds,  or  may  be  Invested  for  the 
account  of  the  council  in  short-term  United 
States  Government  securities  as  directed  by 
the  council.  A  working  reserve  of  funds  may 
thus  be  accumulated  but  it  shall  not  exceed 
at  any  time  more  than  the  foUowlng  year's 
total  estimated  expenditures  of  the  council. 
Should  such  moneys  exceed  the  annual  esti- 
mated expenditures  of  the  eouncU.  the  rate 
of  aaaeBsment  ahaU  he  lowered  to  maintain 
the  amount  held  In  reserve  at  a  level  equal 
to  not  BKxe  than  one  luU  year  s  annual  estl- 
Htatad  eipwidliures.   Except  as  provided   In 
■ectkm  »  ol  this  Act,  no  part  ol  such  mon- 
•«a  or  the  net  earning,  thereon  shall  Inure 
to  th«  benefit  of  any  member  or  employee  of 
the  eouneU  or  private  person  or  Individual. 
vmoHnmoM  oh  ws«  or  fdnbs  to  infictoct 

COVnUtMmT  POLJCT  OB  ACTIONS 

Sec  27  No  funds  collected  by  the  council 
under  authority  of  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
the  purpose  of  influencing  governmental  pol- 
icy or  action. 

BSCULATIONS  kUD  INTORCtMENT 

Sec  as  The  Secretary  1«  authorl«d  to  issue 
.uch  orders,  rules,  and  regulaUons  as  may 
toe  nee«aary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  and  the  powers  vested  In  him  by 
this  Act. 

COimT  J  CaiKMCTJON 

BBC  29.  The  several  district  courU  of  the 
Vnlted  State,  are  vested  with  exclusive  )u- 
rtMUetion  to  entertain  suits  In  the  name 
ol  the  United  States  or  the  couneU.  without 
regard  to  Jurtedlctlonal  amount,  to  enforce, 
and  to  prevent  and  restrain  any  person  from 
vtolatlng  thl.  Act,  or  any  order,  rule,  regu- 
UtK>n  or  agreement  ntade  or  issued  pur- 
nMuit  thereto.  Such  action  may  be  brought 
In  any  district  In  which  such  person  may 
be  found.  A  civil  action  authortied  to  be 
brought  under  this  Act  In  the  name  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  referred  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Attorney  General  for  appro- 
priate action. 

EWrPOBCEMEWT    AtrTHORITT 

S«c.  30.  Whenever  the  Secretary  has  rea- 
son to  believe  that  any  processor,  or  his 
customer,  council  member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee, o'  a  contracting  person  or  contract- 
lx»g  agent,  or  any  employee  of  any  of  the 
aforenamed,  or  any  other  person  or  cnUty 
mkb)ect  to  thU  Act.  ha.  violated  or  U  vtolat- 
tBg  ttkt  provUlon.  of  thU  Act,  or  any  order. 
t«(«l«UMB.  r»iie.  or  asrceaaent  Inued  pur- 
mmxA  to  tbia  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  have 
the  power  to  Institute  an  Invettlgatlan.  U 
Um    Beoetarr    tiatermlnea    therefrom    that 


there  1.  probable  cause  for  insUtutlon  of  a 
civil  action,  he  shall  refer  the  matter  to  the 
Attorney  General  for  appropriate  acUon  Tor 
the  Burnoee  ol  any  invesUgaUon  InsUtuted 
by  the  Becietary.  he  Is  empowered  to  ad- 
minister oath*  and  afBrmatlons,  «ubpena  wit- 
nesses, compel  their  attendance,  take  evi- 
dence, and  require  the  production  of  any 
books,  papers,  and  documents  the  Secretary 
believes  relevant  to  the  inquiry,  and.  U 
necessary,  to  invoke  the  aid  of  any  dis'.nct 
court  of  the  United  Stales,  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  such  investigation  or  pro- 
ceeding is  carried  on,  to  earorce  compliance. 
Any  failure  to  obey  an  order  of  any  such 
covirt  may  be  punished  by  such  court  as  a 
contempt  thereof 

PSaiSONAL    LL^BiLirY 

Sec.  31.  No  member  of  the  council,  or  any 
member  serving  as  trustee  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 32  below,  or  any  employee,  representa- 
tive or  agent  thereof  shall  be  held  personaUy 
responsible,  either  individually  or  Jointly 
with  others,  m  any  way  whatsoever,  to  any 
person,  for  errors  in  judgment,  mistakes,  or 
other  acts,  either  of  commission  or  omis&iou, 
as  a  member,  trustee,  emplovee.  representa- 
tive, or  agent,  except  for  ac^a  of  dishonesty. 

TEBMINATIOI*    OF    At'T 

Sec  32  la)  Within  one  hundred  and 
twenty  days  following  the  end  of  five  years 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and. 
within  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  foUow- 
lng the  end  of  each  five-yew  period  there- 
after ISO  long  as  the  Act  continues  in  etTe^'l>. 
the  councU  shall  review  the  progress  made 
toward  attaining  the  "Ojectlves  ol  this  Act. 
whereupon  the  voting  members  thereof 
shall  prepare  a  report  of  luch  progress  for 
the  Secretary.  U  the  council*  report  to  the 
SecretarN'  by  the  voting  members  thereof  does 
not  unanimously  recommend  the  continua- 
tion ol  this  Act  It  shall  automatically  ter- 
minate at  the  end  of  .such  one  hundred  and 
twenty  day*. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  ol 
subsecUon  (a)  <a  this  secUon.  or  the  amend- 
ment or  repeal  of  this  Act.  m  the  event  of 
the  termination,  at  any  time,  of  all  pro- 
grama  under  this  Act.  the  members  of  the 
coimcU  shall,  for  the  purpose  of  liquidating 
the  affairs  of  the  council,  continue  as  trustees 
of  all  the  luiMts  and  property  then  In  its 
possession,  or  under  its  control.  Including 
claims  for  any  funds  unpaid  or  property  not 
delivered  at  Ume  of  such  termination.  -Any 
tunds  coUeeted  from  assessments  and  not 
yet  remitted  to  the  council  at  the  time  of 
such  lermlnatioo  shall  be  rermtved  to  the 
council. 

(Cl  The  trustees  shall  (1)  contmue  In 
such  capacity  until  discharged  by  the  Sec- 
retary: U)  from  time  to  tune  account  for 
all  receipts  and  disbursements  and  deUver 
aU  property  on  hand,  together  with  aU  books 
and  records  ol  the  council  and  ol  the  trust- 
ees, to  such  person  as  the  Secretary  may 
direct;  and  1 3 1  upon  request  of  the  Secretary 
execute  such  assignments  or  other  instru- 
ments necessary  or  appropriate  to  vest  In 
such  person,  full  title  and  right  to  aU  the 
funds,  property,  and  claims  vested  in  the 
council  or  the   trustees  piu^uant  thereto. 

(di  .\ny  person  to  whom  funds,  property, 
or  claims  have  been  transferred  or  delivered. 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  subject  to 
the  same  obligation  Imposed  upon  the  coun- 
eU and  upon  the  trustees. 

(el  Any  funds  collected  from  assessments 
hereunder  ai»d  remaining  unexpended  in  the 
poeaeeslon  ot  the  eonncil  or  the  trustees  at 
or  after  the  termination  of  all  programs, 
shall  be  distributed  In  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  may  direct:  Provided.  That  such 
funds  shaU  be  returned  on  a  pro  rata  basis 
to  the  processors  who  remitted  funds  to  the 
cottncU.  and  such  processors  shall  return 
the  funds  on  a  pro  rata  basis  to  the  other 
processors  or  end  product  manufacturers 
from  whom  collected,  except  that  each  proc- 


essor may  retain  therefrom  an  amount  which 

will  reimburse  him  for  appUcahle  account. 

Ing  expenses  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

r«.axw*TioN  or  bisbts 

Sec  33.  The  termlnatioB  of  all  program, 
under  this  Act  or  ol  any  regulation  taBU.4 
thereunder  shall  not  ( 1  >  allect  or  waive  any 
right  duty,  obligation,  or  liability  which 
shall' have  arisen  or  which  may  thereafter 
arise  In  connectioD  with  any  provision  otf 
this  Act  or  any  regulation  Iwued  thereunder, 
or  (3)  release  or  extinguish  any  vloUtlon  of 
this  Act  or  any  regtaatlon  Issued  thereunder, 
or  (3>  affect  or  impair  any  rights  or  remedie. 
of  the  Secretary,  or  ol  any  other  person, 
with  respect  to  such  violation. 
siPA«ABiLrrr  cxausi: 

Sec.  35.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  thereof  to  any  person  or  cir- 
cumstances  is  held  invalid,  the  validity  of 
the  remainder  of  the  Act  and  of  the  appU- 
catlon  of  such  provision  to  other  persons 
or  circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  there- 


by, 

AtJTHOalaATlON    POa    aP»«OF»lAT10NS 

Sic  35  There  are  hereby  authorlMd  to  be 
appropriated  such  funds  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The 
funds  so  appropriated  shall  not  be  avallabi. 
for  payment  of  the  expenses  or  expenditure, 
of  the  council  In  administering  any  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

COMMITTEE    AMir?fDMEI«TS 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendments 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendments:  Page  6.  line  IT 
strike  out  the  period  after  the  word  "market ' 
and  insert  tlie  following;  'and  who  planted 
at  least  15  acres  m  the  previous  year. " 

Page  2S.  line  4,  strike  out  the  words  "ai 
There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  word* 
•34.  If  any  provision  ol  this  Act  or  the  appli- 
cation". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

A-MENDME.VT   OFTZaXD   .T    MB     TINDLET 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Findlev  .  Page 
6  Hue  24.  insert  the  foUowlng  new  secUon 
and  renumber  subsequent  sections  accord- 
ingly ;  , 

"Sic.  5.  The  Secretary  shan  conduct  a  ref- 
erendum among   producers,   processors,  and 
end   product   manufacturers   of   wheat   who. 
during  a  representative  period  determined  by 
the  Secretary,  have  been  engaged  In  the  pro- 
duction, processing,  or  manufacture  of  wheat 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertairUng  whether  the 
creation    and    operation  of    the   Council   set 
forth  in  this  Act  is  favored  or  approved.  No 
powers  shall  be  exercised  under  this  Act  by 
the  CouncU  unless  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  question  of  the  creation  and  opera- 
tion of  the  CouncU  is  favored  or  approved  by 
not   less   than    two-thirds   of   the   producers 
voting  In  such  referendum  and  by  processors 
and  end  product  manufacturers  who,  during 
such  representative  period,  have  engaged  m 
the  processing  and  manufacturing  of  wheat 
and   have   processed  or  manufactured  more 
than  50  per  centum  of  the  total  wheat  proc- 
essed  or   manufactured  during   such  repre- 
sentative period:  Provided.  That  In  the  event 
both  producers  and  processors  favor  the  crea- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Council  as  set  forth 
In  this  Act.  the  CouncU  shaU  reimburse  the 
Secretary  for  an  costs  Incidental  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  referendum." 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Cliairman.  this 
amendment  is  patterned  after  simil^ 
provisions  in  other  commodity  check-off 
aathofKations.  I  offer  ft  as  an  effort  to 
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make  a  thoroughly  bad  blU  a  lltUe  better, 
but  I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
I  do  not  feel  the  acceptance  of  this 
amendment  makes  the  bill  Itself  accept- 
able It  will  stm  be  a  bad  bin  for  the 
consumers,  and  if  the  attitude  of  the 
American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  the 
farmers  union  organization,  is  any  gtiide 
to  the  attitude  of  farmers— and  I  think 

it  is it  is  also  a  measure  that  is  bad  for 

the  farmers  as  well. 

Nevertheless,  if  this  bad  legislation 
ever  becomes  law,  I  think  it  would  be  a 
terrible  injustice  on  the  part  of  this  body 
to  have  the  legislation  go  forward  with- 
out a  provision  in  it  permitting  those 
most  directly  affected  by  the  check-off 
which  is  authorized  by  this  bill  to  have  a 
voice  in  either  approving  or  disapprov- 
ing that  check-off. 

Now,  this  provides  that  two-thirds  of 
the  producers  who  under  the  terms  of  the 
legislation  are  producers  of  15  acres  of 
wheat  or  more  and  50  percent  of  volume 
of  the  processors  and  end  users  of  wheat 
must  approve  of  the  proposal  on  estab- 
lishment of  the  Council,  in  other  words. 
before  it  can  have  effect.  Then  it  pro- 
vides further  that  in  the  event  that  ap- 
proval does  not  occur,  that  the  cost  of 
the  referendum  must  be  borne  by  the 
Council.  That  is  paid  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  check-off. 

I  understand  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
strike  out  that  proviso,  but  I  hope  that 
that  proviso  will  remain.  I  think  here 
again  it  is  an  act  of  injustice  to  the 
American  people  to  have  this  benefit 
which  will  relieve  them  of  a  substantial 
part  of  the  expense  of  setting  this  pro- 
gram into  motion,  a  program  that  has 
been  advertised  as  a  completely  self- 
financing  program.  If  this  proviso  Is 
eliminated.  I  would  think 

Mr.  PURCEIX.  Will  ttie  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 
tleman what  would  be  his  idea  as  to 
what  would  happen  if  his  views  were  to 
prevail  and  the  referendum  failed.  Who 
would  then  pay  for  having  the  referen- 
dum? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  long-suffertng  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States  would  pay. 
and  I  would  ccaislder  that  an  injustice. 
That  is  why  even  with  this  referendum 
provision  I  consider  the  bill 

Mr.  PURCELL.  But  the  gentleman  is 
asking  that  the  Ctovemment  pay  for  the 
referendimi. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  referendum  would 
of  course  have  to  be  paid  for.  If  the 
Council  is  established  and  created  and 
has  resources  as  it  would  under  this  bill, 
then  I  think  it  is  only  proper  that  the 
Council  itself  pay  the  bill,  but  if  the 
referendum  fails  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Coimcil.  then  there  is  no 
Council,  no  fund  available  to  the  Coun- 
cil, to  cover  the  cost  of  the  referendum. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

AMENSMXNT   OrrXXXS   BT    ICB.   SEBXUI7S  TO   THX 
AMKNDICSNT  OWWIOXD  BT  MB.  FINIiLET 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 


Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Sbxbuus  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  F1HDI.BT:  On 
page  1  of  the  amendment,  line  16,  atrlke  the 
colon  and  ina^  a  period  and  strllce  out  the 
words  "PTX>viiied,  That  In  the  event  both 
producer*  and  proceaaors  favor  the  creation 
and  operation  of  the  CouncU  as  set  forth  In 
this  Act,  the  CouncU  shaU  reimburse  the 
Secretary  for  aU  costs  Incidental  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  referendum." 

Mr.  SEBELIUS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  want  any  part  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment;  let  me  make  that  clear.  I 
think  it  is  a  waste  of  money,  a  waste  of 
energy,  because  of  the  very  smallness  of 
it.  We  are  dealing  in  fractions:  we  are 
dealing  in  fractions  of  a  cent  as  far  as 
cost  of  a  loaf  of  bread.  However,  it  is  my 
opinion  that  the  cost  of  a  referendimi 
will  exceed  the  first  year  collection. 
Therefore,  imder  my  amendment  the 
Secretary  would  hold  the  election,  as  in 
so  many  other  programs,  he  would  be 
the  one  that  conducts  it,  and  the  cost 
paid  by  the  Secretary.  I  think  this  would 
satisfy  the  National  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  National  Farmers  Union  on  the  sub- 
ject that  they  want  the  farmers  consult- 
ed about  this  evoa  though  it  is  a  very, 
very  small  thing. 

The  only  other  thing  they  mention 
is  the  checkoff,  and.  of  course,  the  check- 
off u:  in  such  small  sums,  that  aU  of  the 
httle  farmers  woiUd  not  ask  for  theirs 
back.  A  large  farmer  that  has  50  or 
60.000  bushels,  such  as  out  in  my  dis- 
trict, some  of  them  would  want  theirs 
back,  and  the  Uttle  man  would  be  pay- 
ing for  it.  I  would  earnestly  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment  to  the  gentleman  from  nh- 
nois. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  referendum. 
let  us  have  it  on  the  basis  of  fairness, 
and  let  it  be  handled  in  that  maimer. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairmaii.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate  my- 
self with  what  my  distingtiished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  SEBiLnrsi  has  just  said.  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  <Mr.  Find- 
ley  • .  but  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  tMr.  Sebilitts) 
to  the  Findley  amendment  would  make 
the  original  amendment  much  less  ob- 
jectionable. 

I  would  just  point  out.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  for  over  10  years  every  segment  of 
the  wheat  industry  has  been  working 
diligently  to  reach  agreement.  This  is 
unique  in  any  industry  through  history, 
and  I  think  it  is  particularly  unique 
among  the  agricultural  industry  because 
these  people  are  independent  thinkers. 

They  are  from  various  parts  of  the 
country.  They  have  various  backgrounds. 
Yet  they  have  welded  together  an  idea  of 
a  system  that  they  are  willing  to  work 
imder.  This  does  not  require  a  referen- 
dimi that  will  cost.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, an  estimated  $1.5  or  $1.6  million, 
about  all  that  the  bill  itself  would  ever 
generate  under  the  first  year  of  opera- 
tion. 

Now  there  are  some  farm  organizatitMis 
that  are  against  this  bill  that  have  said 
they  would  like  to  have  the  referendum 


and  I  will  not  repeat  and  bore  the  Mem- 
bers by  goiDff  over  the  auociatioDs,  but 
I  t-hink  it  is  safe  to  say  that  every  wheat 
growing  aniKKHft^''^"  in  the  United  States, 
every  milling  association  in  the  United 
States,  and  all  the  end-product  associa- 
tions— of  course,  there  are  some  indi- 
vidual people  and  companies  that  have 
not  been  totally  for  this — but  this  is  the 
nearest  thing  to  a  real  and  absolute 
agreement  that  there  could  be  among 
the  members  of  the  agricultural  industry 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  know 
about. 

So  I  would  say  that  this  suggestion  by 
my  longstanding  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley  1  should 
not  be  adopted.  Although  he  says  it  is  like 
the  cotton  checkoff  thing,  it  really  is  not 
because  in  the  cotton  program  the  pro- 
ducers are  paying  the  checkoff.  In  this 
the  producers  are  not  having  the  money 
collected  from  them,  and  therefore  they 
do  not  have  the  concern.  I  have  not  had 
any  single  individual  other  than  the 
officers  of  two  of  the  farm  organizations 
ask  me  to  oppose  this  bill  because  of 
the  referendimi  factor.  The  member- 
ship— those  people  who  are  farmers — 
people  who  are  wheat  farmers  across  this 
country,  whatever  organization  they  may 
belong  to,  are  in  favor  of  this  bill  as  far 
as  I  can  ascertain,  as  it  is. 

The  referendum  would  be  terribly  ex- 
pensive, it  would  not  be  handled  at  the 
producer  level  as  far  as  the  money  being 
collected  is  concerned.  So  I  would  urge 
the  defeat  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  iMr.  Find- 
ley  »  and  would  say  then  that  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  <Mr.  Sebelitjs'  to  that 
amendment  would  at  least  be  much  le&i 
objectionable. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  Last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  is  being  a^sked  to- 
day is  what  the  Wheat  Flour  In^titu^e 
and  the  Millers  National  Federation 
and  others  have  been  unable  themselves 
to  accomplish  by  their  own  effort  and  you 
are  being  asked  to  do  it  for  them  by  leg- 
islative fiat. 

They  have  been  trying  to  get  a  promo- 
tional deal  together  and  some  money  to 
promote  the  sale  of  wheat  products  for 
quite  a  time  and  they  have  not  been  very 
successful  at  it. 

Now  they  come  in  today  and  they  want 
you  to  bail  out  their  failure  by  passing 
a  law  that  establishes  a  wheat  hidustry 
council  that,  by  Government  flat,  goes  out 
and  collects  money  and  spends  it  for  these 
promotional  purposes. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
wants  to  do  is  at  least  to  give  some  of  the 
people  involved  in  the  process  of  produc- 
ing the  country's  wheat  an  opportunity 
to  vote  on  it.  Those  who  oppwse  his 
amendment  do  not  even  want  to  give 
them  that  opportunity.  They  just  want 
you,  by  law.  to  do  something  they  have 
not  been  able  to  do  already,  give  them  a 
wheat  tax,  and  put  them  in  a  nice  niche 
here  to  promote  a  particular  product  at 
consumers'  expense. 

Now  I  say  to  you  that  at  least  they 
ought  to  give  us  an  opportunity  for  this 
referendum  to  decide  whether  they  want 
to  get  hito  this  kind  of  sticky  wicket  at 
all. 
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But  more  than  that,  I  say  that  after 
defeating  the  amendment  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansaa  and  adopting  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  D- 
Itnois,  this  legislation  certainly  ought 
to  be  defeated.  It  violates  every  single 
instinct  and  every  single,  to  my  mind, 
constitutional  legality  that  is  involved 

here. 

Even  though  the  previous  cotton  and 
potato  councils  were  not  attacked  on 
constitutional  grounds,  certainly  it  is 
time  that  somebody  ought  to  get  around 
to  thinking  about  the  fundamental  con- 
stitutional questions  involved  here  and 
indeed  relegate  these  things  back  to  free 
enterprise  where  they  belong. 

It  is  getting  to  be  a  habit— every  time 
somebcdy  gets  into  a  free  enterprise  sit- 
uation where  they  lose  instead  of  gain, 
they  come  to  the  Congress  and  want  a 
law  passed  to  take  care  of  them. 

The  Lockheed  loan  was  such  an  in- 
stance. I  voted  against  it.  And  there  are 
other  proposals  brought  in  here,  when 
a  risk  was  involved,  somebody  lost  on 
account  of  the  risk,  and  now  they  then 
nm  to  their  Congressmen  and  Senators 
and  want  a  law  passed  to  bail  them  out. 
These  people  in  the  wheat  business 
want  a  law  passed  even  before  they  get 
into  deep  trouble.  What  they  ought  to  be 
doing,  of  course,  is  free  enterprising  in 
agriculture  in  this  country  and  getting 
out  of  these  subsidies  programs  alto- 
gether and  let  supply  and  demand  come 
back  into  balance. 

Then  we  wiU  have  the  kind  of  agricul- 
tural industry  that  can  make  some 
money  and  does  not  need  subsidies, 
crutches,  and  promotion  gimmicks  fi- 
nanced by  questionable  tax  gimmicks  like 
the  one  before  us. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  very 
briefly  express  my  conviction  once  more 
that  as  bad  as  this  bill  Is  in  many  re- 
spects, it  would  be  improved  considerably 
if  the  Pindley  sunendment  were  adopted 
providing  for  a  national  referendum,  so 
I  do  support  the  Pindley  amendment. 

I  oppose  the  Sebelius  amendment  to 
the  amendment  on  the  grounds  that  if 
the  refeieudum  is  to  be  held,  it  ought  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  wheat  council  rather 
than  the  taxpayers.  This  whole  bill  is 
their  idea  and  they  ought  to  be  willing 
to  pay  the  cost  of  it.  3o  I  support  the 
Pindley  amendment  and  oppose  the 
Seb^os  amendment. 

The  CHAIRB4AN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Sbbixius)  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  DBnois  (Mr.  PnniLry). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  StHELirs)  there 
were — ayes  22,  noes  33. 

Mr.  SEBEXJU8.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 
Tellers  were  refused 
So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  cm 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  niinals  (Mr.  Pnrairr) . 

The  qoertloa  wss  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (diemanded  by  Mr.  Purcill)  there 
were — ayes  39,  noes  IS. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 


AMSirOMENT   OrFMBED   BT    MKS.    8T7LI.rV*I» 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
a  series  of  amendments,  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the>'  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  the 
amendments. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN  (during  the  reading) . 
Mr.  C^hairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  as 
read.  They  are  aD  conforming  amend- 
ments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Chair 
never  has  nUed  on  the  question,  when 
the  question  was  put,  of  considering  these 
amendments  en  bloc.  I  want  to  reserve  a 
point  of  order  on  that  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  considering  them  en  bloc  if  the 
gentlewoman  would  drop  the  one  amend- 
ment in  relationship  to  page  7  that  at- 
tempts to  estabhsh  a  private  organiza- 
tion as  the  source  of  representation  for 
the  new  members  of  the  council.  The  rest 
of  the  bill  places  the  appointment  under 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  and  does  not 
give  any  private  organization  a  right  to 
control  any  part  of  the  council.  By  this 
amendment  the  one  relating  to  page  7 
clearly  confines  the  selection  of  members 
of  the  coimcil.  or  one-fourth  of  the  coun- 
cil, to  those  who  belong  to  a  particular 
private  organization.  I  think  that  is  en- 
tirely improper,  and  I  would  not  want  to 
agree  to  consider  that  en  bloc  with  the 
best  of  the  amoxlments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
object  to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
that  the  amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes;  unless  the  gentle- 
woman will  withdraw  the  one. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  will  withdraw  my 
request  for  unanimous  consent  to  con- 
sider the  amendments  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of  the 
amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Clerk  will  reread  the  first  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows ; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs  SrLi.r»Ai»:  Page 
4,  line  26.  Immediately  after  "group«  '  insert 
"and  consumers". 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
I  proceed  with  an  explanation  of  these 
amendments,  because  every  one  dovetails 
into  the  next  one  throughout  the  entire 
bill,  in  order  to  Include  a  consumer  group, 
I  would  like  to  answer — if  he  would  like 
to  have  it  answered — the  gentleman's 
argument  that  one  is  a  private  group 
and  the  others  are  not. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
cannot  accept  the  amendment  on  page 
4,  line  25.  I  have  no  argument  against 
this. 

Mr.  PINDLEY  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 


I  want  to  say  that  I  am  very  much  in 
sympathy  with  what  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  is  attempting  to  do  here. 
As  I  Interpret  it,  she  Is  attempting  to 
bring  the  voice  of  the  consumer  into  the 
deliberations  of  the  council,  and  that  is 
certainly  entirely  appropriate  because  of 
the  effect  of  this  program  on  consimier 
prices.  I  do  have  coi>cern  about  the  selec- 
tion of  an  organisation  known  as  Con- 
sumers Union,  or  any  other  organization, 
to  be  the  official  representative  of  the 
consumer. 

I  do  not  know  much  about  the  Con- 
sximer  Union.  I  am  sure  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri  is  much  more  Informed 
about  the  organization  tJian  I.  At  this 
moment.  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  of- 
ficial sanction  to  the  Consumers  Union 
as  the  agency  best  equlwJed  to  select 
the  consumer  people  to  serve  on  this 
council. 

My  reason  for  striking  the  last  word 
also  is  to  state  that  this  is  a  complicated 
situation  because  of  the  interrelation- 
ship of  these  amendments.  I  am  not  even 
sure  what  the  amendment  now  pending 
would  do. 

Because  of  my  concern  about  the 
designation  of  the  Consumers  Union  I 
am  constrained  to  oppose  this  amend- 
ment and  the  other  amendments.  I 
would,  however,  support  the  amendment 
series  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri 
if,  instead  of  the  Consimiers  Union,  the 
executive  branch  could  somehow  be  iden- 
tified as  the  agency  to  make  the  selec- 
tion of  the  consumer  representation. 
This  has  been  done  for  similar  boards 
and  ccanmissions  in  the  past. 

Under  the  circumstances,  having  not 
clearly  heard  the  language  and  not  real- 
izing the  various  interrdatlonshlps  of 
the  amendments,  I  am  not  able  to  draft 
amendments  to  the  amendments.  Be- 
cause of  that,  with  deep  regret,  I  am 
constrained  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Missouri. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendments  I  have  offered  en  bloc  do  not 
in  any  way  change  the  thrust  or  the  pur- 
pose of  this  bill,  which  is,  and  I  quote: 

To  enable  wbeat  producers,  processors,  and 
end-product  Baanufactuvers  of  wheat  foods  to 
work  together  to  estabUsb,  floance.  and  ad- 
minister a  coordinated  progimm  of  research. 
educatUtn.  and  promotion  to  maintain  and 
expand  markets  fox  wbeat  and  wbeat  prod- 
ucts for  use  as  human  foods  within  the 
Umted  States. 

My  auMndments  contribute  to  that 
purpose  and  goal.  In  fact,  my  amend- 
moits  seek  to  improve  and  fortify  this 
program  by  trying  to  insure  that  the  ex- 
pansion of  wheat  consumption  wotild  be 
conatetent  with  the  nutritional  needs  of 
the  eoDsmners. 

This  is  new  legislation.  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  dties  not  amend  existing  law.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  estahllahment  ol  a  council 
composed  ol  15  private  citizens  from 
three  different  categories  of  private 
groupe;  wbeat  producers,  wheat  proc- 
essors, and  wheat  product  manutactur- 
ers.  My  amendments  add  a  fourtb  cate- 
gory of  private  citizens  tnvolved  in  wheat 
use  who  could  be  represented  on  this 
council,  and  that  is.  the  other  consumers 
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of  wheat  food  products.  Certainly  It  Is 
?Jst  as  necessary  to  the  purpoees  of  tWs 
bm  to  include  to  it  those  who  buy  and 
eat  toe  products  as  It  Is  to  include  those 
who  grow  and  process  them. 

Mr  PINDLEY.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
woman a  question? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Yes. 

Mr  FINDLKY.  Why  has  the  genUe- 
woman  chosen  the  Consumers  Umlon  to 
occupy  such  a  promtoent  role  to  this 

"'^MrTsULLIVAN.  Because  it  is  the  only 
eroup'l  know  of  to  the  United  States 
which  has  made  a  study  of  consumer 
needs  and  consumer  problems. 

Mr  PINDLEY.  But  is  its  membership 
really  sufBclenUy  large  so  that  It  could 
really  express  the  view  of  the  consumer? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  six  words. 

Mr  Chairman,  this  is  the  point  I  was 
trying  to  make  with  the  author  of  the 
amendment  awhile  ago.  I  ftod  no  objec- 
tion to  tocludtog  consumers  to  this  group. 
I  believe  that  is  a  good  Idea.  It  is  per- 
fectly sound.  But  the  next  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  the  genUewoman  from 
Missouri  says  that  the  term  "consumer" 
means  any  person  within  the  United 
States  who  consumes  wheat  or  wheat 
products. 

That  is  a  fair  definition  of  "consumer. 
It  is  the  actual  definition  of  "consumer." 
Consumers  toclude  more  than  those  who 
belong  to  any  one  group.  Now,  producers 
of  wheat  include  more  than  those  that 
belong  to  any  one  farm  organization.  I 
do  not  say  that  the  repreeenUtlves  here 
that  represent  producers  must  be  mem- 
bers of  the  Farmers  Union  or  the  Farm 
Bureau  or  the  NPO  or  any  other  farm  or- 
ganization, but  what  we  say  here  is  they 
must  be  "producers."  Period. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  WUl  the  gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  glad  to  jleld  to  the 
gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Who  would  choose 
the  wheat  producer  representatives  on 
the  Council? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. And  I  think  he  should  choose 
your  consxmiers,  too. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Does  he  know  every 
Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry  who  produces 
wheat?  He  would  just  take  the  recom- 
mendations of  this  private  foundation; 
would  he  not? 

Mr.  POAGE.  He  might  ve^'  well,  but 
still  this  gives  the  Secretary  the  author- 
ity to  make  the  selections  and  not  some 
nonofflclal  group.  I  think  we  must  keep 
our  Government  wlthto  the  range  of  des- 
ignated authorities.  I  do  not  think  you 
can  go  out  and  say  some  group — and  I  do 
not  care  whether  It  Is  yours  or  mtoe  w 
someone  else's — has  the  right  to  control 
and  dictate  the  regulations  of  any  of 
these  programs  of  the  U.S.  Government. 
Of  course,  any  member  of  any  commis- 
sion is  going  to  belong  to  something.  He 
may  belong  to  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
or  he  may  belong  to  some  other  organiza- 
tion, but  he  is  appototed  not  because  of 
his  membership  to  some  private  organi- 
zation but,  rather,  because  ol  his  famili- 
arity with  and  his  background  to  the 
work  lor  which  he  is  appototed. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  agato? 

CXVIII 1863— Part  22 


Mr.  POAGE.  Surely. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  wheat  proces- 
sors and  the  producws  and  the  end- 
product  manufacturers  are  going  to  rec- 
ommend names  to  ttoe  Secretary? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Doubtlessly.  And  so  can 
the  consumers  group. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  That  is  exacUy  what 
the  Consumers  Union  would  do  under  my 
amendment.  It  would  recommend  names. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Certainly  they  can. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  Secretary  would 
make  the  selections  from  the  nanaes  sub- 
mitted by  Consumers  Union. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  Consumers  Union  or  Ralph  Nader 
recommending  names.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Secretary  ought  to  be  Instructed 
by  law  to  say  that  only  members  of  a 
certato  organization  can  represent  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  just  think 
when  we  get  toto  that  sltuatiim  we  are 
gotog  to  say  they  have  to  belong  to  the 
Baptist  Church. 

Mr.    HOSMER.    WIU    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Yes. 

Ml.  HOSMER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
should  understand  that  he  is  not  talking 
about  the  UJ3.  Government  or  any  arm 
thereof.  What  they  are  appotottog  mem- 
bers of  here  Is  the  Wheat  Industry  Coun- 
cil a  nonprofit,  non-(jovemment,  tax- 
exempt  orgsmlzation.  I  was  bothered  to 
the  beginntog  by  this  bustoess  about  the 
Consumers  Union,  too.  When  I  examtoed 
it  and  learned  of  this  councU  betog  out- 
side the  Government,  which,  incidental- 
ly has  the  power  to  tax  up  to  |«  million 
a  year  on  the  production  of  wheat,  then 
I  figured  we  have  let  the  doors  open  and 
the  floodgates  wide  open  to  anythtog. 
So  I  would  suggest  that  the  genUewwnan 
from  Missouri  has  a  perfect  right  to  have 
the  consumers  todustry  or  associations 
or  anybody  else  she  chooses  to  name  to 
be  nomtoees  for  these  appototments  to 
this  nonprofit,  non -Government,  tax- 
exempt  organization. 

Mr.  POAGE.  May  I  ask  the  gentieman 
what  is  his  question.  I  yielded  for  a  ques- 
tion. What  Is  the  gentleman's  question? 
I  have  been  listentog  attentively. 

Mr  HOSMER.  My  question  Is  does  the 
gentleman    know   what   he   Is    talktog 

about?  ..  X  , 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  hope  I  know  what  I  am 
talktog  about,  but  I  find  I  never  know 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Poagx 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
mtoutes.> 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  have  loimd  from  a  good 
many  years  of  experience  that  I  never 
know  all  there  is  to  be  known  about  what 
is  betog  talked  about  on  the  floor. 

I  ftod  very  few  Members  who  do.  There 
are  those  who  feel  that  they  do  know  all 
about  any  subject.  I  am  not  one  of  that 
group.  I  do  know  that  the  bill  as  pre- 
sented proposes  to  have  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultxu*  select  15  members.  Ttoe  gen- 
tlewoman from  Missouri  has  suggested 
20,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  the  20.  The 
Secretary  would  appotot  them.  They 
come  from  different  groups;  they  do  not 
come  from  private  organizations,  and 
the  third  or  fourth  of  her  amendments 
would  require  that  this  group  come  from 
a  particularly  named  private  organiza- 


tion. I  Just  think  that  Is  a  very  bad  prac- 
tice for  this  leglslAtlve  body  to  get  toto, 
to  name  prlyate  organizations  to  carry 
out  these  ixrograms. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlD  the 
gentleman  yMd? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Would  it  be  advisable  to 
amend  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
gentlewoman  to  havtog  the  people,  the 
consumers  appototed  by  the  consumers 
advising  the  Presldoit? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  think  they  should  be  ap- 
pototed Jiist  like  the  rest  of  the  mem- 
bers are  appototed.  by  the  Secretary  ol 
Agriculture.  I  see  no  reastm  why  they 
should  be  appototed  differently  from  the 
other  members  ol  the  CounclL 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
gentlewoman's  suggestion  that  we  have 
consumers  on  this  Council,  all  of  her 
amendments  except  the  one  which  names 
the  particular  group  that  is  going  to 
name  one-fourth  ol  the  members.  If  you 
will  bring  that  amendment  toto  the  same 
rules  I  am  willing  to  accept  all  tite  others. 
Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  bill  now  gives 
the  Secretary  the  right  to  name  the  to- 
dustry members  to  the  Council,  but  from 
a  list  to  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  by 
these  three  private  toterest  groups  rep- 
resented to  the  Foundation  named  to 
the  bill.  In  my  amendmmt,  another  pri- 
vate group.  Consumers  Union,  would 
make  the  nomination  of  the  consumtf 
represenUtives.  The  wheat  producers 
and  growers  and  manufactiuvrs  are  all 
private  groups.  The  Council  set  up  by 
the  bill  is  a  private  group.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  California  for  emphasiz- 
ing that  potot. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Ilie  difference  Is  this: 
Those  are  groups  that  are  formed  by  vir- 
tue of  the  business  to  which  they  are  en- 
gaged, and  the  lady  very  fairly  defines 
"consumer"  to  her  aecoad  amendment.  I 
t.h<nk  It  is  a  factual  definition,  and  hav- 
ing defined  It  as  being  any  person  to  the 
United  States  who  coruumes  wheat  prod- 
ucts, I  think  It  should  apply  to  the  rest 
ol  the  bill. 

Mr.  T.TNK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  wortiB. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  Is  recognised  for  5  mto- 
utes. 

Mr.  LINK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  find  my- 
self pretty  much  to  accord  with  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Missouri.  I  would  hope  that  we  can 
reach  an  accord  here  and  take  cogni- 
zance of  the  fact  that  as  I  understand 
her  amendment  it  merely  provides  that 
Consumers  Union  recommend  appotot- 
ees  to  the  Secretary  ol  Agriculture  to 
the  same  manner  that  the  Wheat  and 
Wheat  Food  Foundation  stibmit  names 
as  provided  under  sections  C  and  7  of  the 
bin. 

In  that  respect  her  amendment  does 
not  substantially  differ  from  the  proce- 
dure that  is  outUned  to  the  bill  for  the 
process  prwided  for  esUblishtog  the 
composition  ol  the  Commission. 

So.  it  is  on  that  potot  that  I  think  there 
is  sufficient  safety,  to  Insure  that  a  pri- 
vate organlntlon  does  not  have  undue 
influence  to  the  make  up  c*  the  cooscil. 
If,  to  the  wisdom  of  the  Secretary,  he 
does  not  ftod  that  the  recommendations 
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by  Consumers  Union  are  acceptable,  he 
does  not  have  to  appoint  them,  to  my 
understanding  of  the  KenUewMiims 
amendment.  It  does  not  carry  that  U» 
appointees  recommended  by  Consumers 
Union  are  necessarily  members  of  Con- 
sumers union,  but  that  Consumers 
Union  be  designated  as  a  consumer  rep- 
resentative group  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  nominees. 

I  have  personal  Icnowledge  of  the  work, 
quality,  and  organization  of  Consumers 
Union  for  many,  many  years.  I  am  s"; 
tefled  that  they  would  be  an  acceptable 
consumers-  group  to  recommend  to  the 
Secretary  those  nominees  who  would  oe 
avaUable  for  his  consideration  ^  recog- 
nizing consumers'  interests  on  the  final 
comicU  that  we  are  setting  up  here  this 

"^{"^Slike  to  be  in  a  position  to  sup- 
port this  kind  of  an  amenctoent.  I  thhik 
Uilfl  is  good  legislation,  and  adds  to  tne 
strength  of  the  total  bUl. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  irentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINK.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 

"^°,Ss*'SSSvAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
I  object  to  in  this  bill  Is  that  the  con- 
sumer pays  for  this  whole  prorgam  and 
let  us  not  kid  ourselves  about  it:  he  or 
she  pays  the  bread  tax  to  raise  the  money 
to  mount  the  propaganda  campaign,  and 
has  no  say  whatsoever  In  how  the  mon^ 
will  be  spent,  what  research  is  to  be 
undertaken,  how   the   facts   are   to  be 
presented  In  preparing  handout  material 
for  food  editors,  writers,  and  to  all  the 
media,  or  what  advertisements  will  be 
purchased  to  propagandize  the  consumer 
benefits.  That  is  the  reason  that  I  was 
asking  to  have  the  consumer  mterests 

"if T'Sly  have  the  attention  of  the 
Chairman  for  a  moment,  in  this  amend- 
ment where  we  say  that  each  of  such 
nominees  appointed  as  votUig  members 
or  alternates  shall  be  Put  forth  by  the 
Consumers  Union.  I  would  not  mind 
changing  that,  if  it  would  meet  his  ob- 
jections, by  changing  it  to  the  Consumer 
Federation  of  America,  which  Is  a  fed- 
eration of  consumer  groups  throughout 
the  Nation.  ^  .     „„ 

In  other  words,  we  want  people  ap- 
pointed who  we  feel  wlU  spe^for  the 
Consumers.  The  Consumer  Federation 
could  provide  a  list  of  names  to  be  se- 
lected by  the  Secretary  as  voting  and 
nonvoting  consiuner  members  oi   uus 

'^S  Federation  has  afBliates  In  most 
SUtes  and  in  almost  every  city  In  the 
country,  representing  consumer  Interests. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
woxild  object  to  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tieman  from  North  Dakota  has  expired. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 

words. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  genUewoman 
from  Missouri  (Mrs.  Sullivah)  some 
questions. 

First  why  pick  out  Just  the  Consum- 
ers Union?  And  who  are  these  people? 
Could  the  genUewoman  enUghten  us  on 
that? 


Mrs  SULLIVAN.  I  could  not  give  the 
gentieman  one  name  representing  the 
Consiuners  Union,  except  that  they  get 
out  a  Consumer's  Report  every  monUi  on 
tiie  testing  that  they  have  made  on  a 
myriad  of  tilings  that  are  produced,  in- 
cluding products.  The  Consumers  Union 
Is  a  nonprofit  corporation,  and  their 
money  is  obtained  through  the  sale  of 
subscriptions  to  the  magazine. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  In  aU  fairness, 
what  would  we  do  about  possibly  other 
organizations  such  as  some  of  the  con- 
sumers federations  of  America,  and  or- 
ganizations of  that  nature?  Why  pick  out 
just  this  group? 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  Because  these  are  the 
people  who  have  devoted  time  to  study 
consumers'  affairs,  and  they  would  be 
lust  as  appropriate  to  name  members  to 
serve  on  this  councU  as  those  who  are 
interested  in  producing  wheat,  and  the 
wheat  processors. 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Will  Uie  genUe- 
woman from  Missouri  answer  one  other 
Question,  then?  Under  her  amendment 
would  the  consumers'  bloc  have  a  vote 
over  specific  projects  undertaken  by  Uie 
wheat  councU? 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  I  tiimk  they  would 
have  the  same  vote,  their  vote  would  be 
of  tiie  same  value  as  tiiose  of  the  wheat 

'^°Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Would  they  have 

the  veto  power?  .     ,  ^v.       *^ 

Mrs  SULLIVAN.  If  others  had  the  veto 
power,  this  group  would  have  the  veto 
power  They  would  have  the  same  powers^ 

Mr.  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri. 

Mr  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word  and  rise  ih 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  see  the  gentieman 
from  Illinois  here  who  has  his  refer- 
endum amendment  adopted.  I  was  won- 
dering if  he  will  now  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  include  consumers  as  part  of  the 
referendum  as  well,  and  It  would  be  nec- 
essary for  two-thirds  of  them  to  support 

it  also?  .,,  .,  „ 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 
Mr  QXHE.  I  yield  to  the  gentieman. 
Mr  FINDLEY.  I  am  afraid  that  would 
up  tiie  cost  of  the  referendum  consider- 
ably above  the  $1''2  million  estimate 
that  has  been  referred  to  here  today  and 
I  would  add  furUier  that  I  tiunk  the 
Members  of  this  body  actually  should  see 
themselves  as  representatives  of  coii- 
aumer  interests  and  vote  accordingly 
when  the  time  for  the  passage  of  this  biU 
comes.  When  that  time  comes,  I  hope 
the  vote  will  be  "No." 

Mr  QUIE.  I  have  supported  the  con- 
cept of  this  legislation.  I  tiiink  Uie  con- 
cept is  good.  I  know  there  is  some  prob- 
lem about  Uie  referendum  of  producers 
and  processors  and  manufacturers,  and 
that  has  been  adopted. 

But  when,  as  has  been  Indicated,  you 
pick  one  consumer  group  to  select  nomi- 
nees I  would  opi?ose  such  an  amraid- 
men't  Consumers  should  benefit  from 
research  of  this  nature  but  all  consum- 
ers should  have  a  voice,  not  Just  one 

It  seems  to  me,  from  what  the  Cotton 
Council  has  done  in  research,  and  what 


has  been  done  by  some  of  the  other  fibers 
and  what  has  been  done  by  the  dairy  In- 
dustry has  been  of  benefit  to  consumers 
and  not  a  detriment  to  them.  Wheat 
certainly  is  a  wholesome  food. 

I  think  this  is  just  going  beyond  an 
effort  to  make  this  a  good  piece  of  legis- 
lation, but  to  try  and  bog  It  down  so  that 
it  will  never  be  able  to  function. 

So  I  would  think  if  people  are  opposed 
to  the  legislation,  this  might  be  a  way 
of  making  certain  that  It  goes  down  to 

fief  6£Lt 

As  I  said  before,  I  Ukec  the  concept  of 
this  bUl  and  would  have  supported  it  as 
it  came  from  the  committee.  My  reasons 

are  this: 

Never  before  in  our  history  has  there 
been  such  widespread  interest  in  food 
components  and  nutritive  value  of  vari- 
ous foods.  Nutritional  needs  vary  with 
age.  Historically,  wheat  has  been  con- 
sumed in  different  products  from  in- 
fancy through  old  age. 

It  is  being  suggested  by  some  eminent 
nutritionists  that  wheat  contains  cer- 
tain proteins  which  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  youth,  that  wheat  can  lower 
cholesterol,  and  that  it  is  helpful  in 
reducing  kidney  disease.  Unbiased  re- 
search is  necessary  to  confirm  these 
anticipated  benefits. 

One  of  my  many  concerns  is  adequate 
nutrition  for  schoolchildren.  It  is  ironic 
that  in  an  age  of  unprecedented  afBu- 
ence  children  suffer  some  of  the  effects 
of  malnutrition.  It  is  essential  that  chil- 
dren and  adolescents  be  taught  the  im- 
portance of  eating  a  proper  diet.  Having 
five  children  of  my  own,  I  know  how 
difficult  a  task  it  is  to  convey  this  in- 
formation to  children. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  use  ol 
funds  to  try  to  educate  children  as  well 
as  other  age  groups  of  the  benefits  from 
eating  wheat  and  wheat  products. 

Under  the  language  of  the  bUl.  tne 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  have  to 
approve  aU  of  the  plans  and  proposals 
for  wheat  research,  education,  and  pro- 
motion so  that  Uie  public  interest  would 
be  protected  even  though  no  tax  doUars 
are  involved  directly. 

I  favor  self-help  programs  of  tnis 
type  and  am  pleased  that  the  Wheat 
and  Wheat  Foods  Foundation  comprised 
of  producers,  processors,  and  manufac- 
turers have  been  able  to  reach  agreement 
on  this  self-help  program.  Members  may 
recall  that  I  opposed  Uie  Legal  Services 
Corporation  because  the  selection  of  Uie 
Board  of  Directors  would  have  been  re- 
moved from  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  that  instance,  the  Board  of 
Directors  would  have  had  control  over 
the  use  of  tax  doUars.  In  this  instance, 
the  Wheat  Industry  CouncU  will  be  using 
funds  assessed  upon  processors,  so  I  do 
not  object  to  the  method  of  selecting 
the  Covmcil.  .. 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentie- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Poage  ) . 

Mr.  POAOE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  just 
been  discussing  this  matter  with  the 
gentlewoman  from  Missouri  and  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas,  and  I  believe  this 
thing  can  be  worked  out  satisfactorily  to 


everyone  with  the  language  that  the  gen- 
tlewoman now  suggests — of  aUocating  a 
national  association  of  consumers  to 
make  the  nominations. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
woman. J    ..w    * 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  understand  that 
the  name  "Consumers  Union"  may  not  be 
familiar  to  everyone  in  this  Congress,  so 
I  suggest  a  change  in  the  amendment  to 
"Consumer  Federation  of  America" — 
which  means  consumers  and  their  repre- 
sentatives all  over  the  United  States. 

I  would  be  perfectly  happy  to  amend 
my  amendment  by  changing  the  words 
"Consumers  Union"  to  "Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America." 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  would  think,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  is  satisfactory  with  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  that  with 
that  change  we  could  accept  all  the 
amendments  and  do  it  en  bloc. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  amend  my  amend- 
ment by  changing  the  name  from  Con- 
sumers Union  to  Consumers  Federation 
of  America. 

•nie  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  clarify  the  situation. 

Pending  before  the  Committee  at  the 
present  time  is  one  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Missouri  which 
occurs  on  page  4,  line  25.  This  is  the  only 
amendment  presently  pending  before  the 
Committee. 

The  Chair  will  at  this  time  put  the 
question  on  that  amendment. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mrs.  StaLivANV 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDSIEKTS   OFFERED  BY    MRS.   SULLIVAN 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer the  remaining  amendments  at  the 
desk  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl  re- 
port the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mrs.  Stjllivan; 
P&ge  5,  line  5.  Immediately  after  "Industry" 
insert  "and  Consumer",  and  on  page  6,  line 
20,  strike  out  "(k) "  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"(1)  ■  and  Immediately  after  line  19,  insert 
the    following    new    subsection: 

"(k)  The  term  consumer'  means  any  per- 
son within  the  United  Slates  who  consumes 
wheat  or  wheat  products." 

Page  6,  line  34,  Immediately  after  "In- 
dustry" insert  "and  consumer"  and  on  line 
26,  Immediately  after  "Industry"  Insert  "and 
consumer",  and  on  page  7.  line  10,  strike  out 
•fifteen '  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  "twen- 
tv".  on  line  11,  strike  out  "seven"  and  in- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "nine",  and  on  line  13. 
strike  out  "fifteen"  and  Insert  In  Ueu  there- 
of "twenty". 

Page  7.  line  21.  Immediately  after  "in- 
dustry" Insert  "and  consumer",  and  on  page 
9,  line  1.  strike  out  "(b)"  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "(c)",  on  line  4,  Immediately  before 
the  period  Insert  ",  and  two  from  consumers 
as  referred  to  in  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion", and  Immediately  above  line  1.  Insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

■■(b)  Within  the  same  time  period  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  aectlon,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  request  Consi:mers  Union, 
a  nonprofit  corporation  organized  and  exist- 
ing under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  to  submit  the  names  of  five  persons  for 
consideration  by  the  Secretary  aa  nominees 


for  »ppolntn»ent  to  the  council  as  voting 
members,  and  names  of  five  additional  per- 
sons, each  lor  consideration  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  a  nominee  for  appointment  as  an 
alternate  to  a  designated  voting  member  of 
the  councU.  Each  of  such  nominees  for  ap- 
pointment as  voting  members  or  alternates 
shall  be  selected  and  put  forth  by  Consum- 
ers Union  on  the  basis  that  he  or  she  Is 
qualified  to  serve  the  legitimate  Interests 
of  consumers  of  wheat  producU.  in  his  or 
her  capacity  on  the  Wheat  Industry  and 
Consumer  CouncU.  Any  one  or  more  of  such 
nominees,  voting  members,  and  alternates 
may  be  a  director,  officer,  or  executive  com- 
mittee   member   of   r  nsumers   Union' 

Page  9,  line  8.  strike  out  "Is"  and  Insert 
m  lieu  thereof  "and  Consumers  Union  are", 
on  lUie  9,  strike  out  "fifteen"  and  Insert  In 
Ueu  thereof  "twenty",  on  line  12,  immedi- 
ately after  "Industry"  Insert  "and  consumer  ". 
on  line  15,  Immediately  after  "foundation" 
Insert  "or  consumers  Union,  whichever  Is 
applicable,",  on  line  19,  sUike  out  "segment 
of  the  wheat  Industry"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "classification  ".  and  on  line  20,  strUe 
out  "or"  and  immediately  after  "manufac- 
turer' Insert,  ",  or  consumer  ",  and  page  10. 
line  4,  strike  out  "or"  and  Immediately  after 
"manufacturer"  Insert  ",  or  consumer". 

Page  11,  line  18,  strike  out  "three  groups  " 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "four  classifica- 
tions (producer,  processor,  end-product 
manufacturer,  or  consumer)",  on  line  21. 
strUte  out  "three  groups"  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "four  classifications",  on  line  22. 
strike  out  "and",  and  on  line  23,  Unmedlately 
after  "ufacturers"  Insert  ",  and  consumers". 

Page  1,  above  line  1,  amend  the  title  to 
read  as  follows:  "A  BiU  to  enable  wheat 
producers,  processors,  end-product  manu- 
facturers, and  consumers  of  wheat  foods  to 
work  together  to  establish,  finance,  and 
administer  a  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search, educaUon,  and  promotion  to  main- 
tain and  expand  markeU  for  wheat  and 
wheat  products  for  use  as  human  foods 
within  the  United  States,  to  the  extent 
consistent  with  nutritional  needs  of  con- 
sumers." 

Mr.  ABBITT  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendments  having 
been  read  one  time.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentieman  that  there  has  been 
a  change  in  one  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  ABBITT.  I  did  not  know  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc  as  read? 

The  Chair  hears  none. 

The  Chair  would  Uke  to  clarify  this 
once  more.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc?  _. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  gentlewwnsui  by  how  many  members 
will  her  amendment  increase  the  Coim- 

cil? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Five  members,  the 
same  as  the  other  three  groups. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  that  raise  the  total 
number  to  25  or  30,  or  how  msuiy? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Prom  15  to  20.  There 
are  three  groups  now  represented  under 
this  bill,  and  this  would  raise  the  num- 
ber to  Mie  more  group  and  five  more 
members. 

mx.  GROSS.  In  total  what  does  that 
make? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Twenty. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Are  there  not  others  that 
would  associate  with  the  Council? 


Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  No.  To  my  knowledge 
there  are  Just  15  members  under  the 
present  bill  to  be  app<^ted  by  the  Sec- 
retary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  much  money  is  it 
going  to  take  to  fund  this  Cotmcil? 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chalrmsm,  will  the 
gentieman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  peld  to  the  gentieman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  There  are  15  voting 
members  and  seven  not  voting.  They 
are  represented  as  members  <rf  the  Coun- 
cil but  they  do  not  have  a  vote. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  care  whether 
they  vote  or  not.  What  I  am  trying  to 
get  at  is  this:  If  the  csouncil  Is  increased 
is  it  going  to  cost  more  and  will  we  be 
confronted  with  a  bill  to  increase  the 
Federal  contribution  to  this  thing? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  If  the  gentieman  will 
yield.  I  cannot  tmswer  that  question  for 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  will  increase  the  contribution 
of  the  (jovemment  to  this  Council. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Missouri  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PARLIAMZNTARY    XNQtJIXT 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parUamentary  inquiry. 

Must  I  again  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  change  the  name  Consimiers  Union  to 
the  name  Consumers  Federation  of 
America? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  had  un- 
derstood that  the  genUewoman  had  made 
the  change  before  she  submitted  the 
amendment.  Has  the  genUewoman  made 
the  change  in  her  sunendment  ? 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  I  did  make  the  re- 
quest. I  do  not  know  if  I  did  it  at  the 
proper  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentle- 
woman send  it  to  the  desk? 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  portion  of 
the  amendment  that  the  gentlewoman  is 
asking  unanimous  consent  to  change. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Sitllivan:  Page 
7.  line  21,  Immediately  after  "Industry""  In- 
sert "and  consumer",  and  on  page  9,  line  1. 
strike  out  '"(b)"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"(c)"",  on  line  4,  Immediately  before  the 
period  Insert  "".  and  two  from  consumers  as 
referred  to  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section", 
and  Immediately  above  line  1,  insert  the 
following  new  subsection: 

(b)  Within  the  same  time  period  specified 
in  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  request  Consximers  Union,  a  non- 
profit corporation  organized  and  existing 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  to 
submit  the  names  of  five  persons  for  con- 
sideration by  the  Secretary  as  nominees  for 
appointment  to  the  councU  as  voting  mem- 
bers, and  names  of  five  additional  persons, 
each  for  consideration  by  the  Secretary  as  a 
nominee  for  appointment  as  an  alternate  to 
a  designated  voting  member  of  the  council. 
Each  of  such  nominees  for  appointment  as 
voting  members  or  alternates  shall  be  selected 
and  put  forth  by  Consunjers  Federation  of 
America  on  the  basis  that  be  or  she  <^  quali- 
fied to  serve  the  legitimate  Interests  of  con- 
sumers of  wheat  products.  In  bis  or  her 
capacity  on  the  Wheat  Industry  and  Con- 
sumer CouncU.  Any  one  or  more  of  such 
nominees,  voting  members,  and  alternates 
may  be  a  director,  officer,  or  executive  com- 
mittee member  of  Consumers  Union. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  unanimous  consent  request? 

Mr  PRICE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman,  what  Is  this 
organization?  Who  are  these  people? 
And  of  whom  do  they  consist?  How  are 
they  different  from  the  Consumers 
Union?  „  ^ 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  The  Consumer  Fed- 
eration of  America  Is  made  up  of  con- 
sumer groups  all  over  the  United  States. 
They  do  have  meetings.  They  formed  a 
national  federation  called  the  Consimier 
Federation  of  America.  They  devote  a 
great  deal  of  Ume  and  study  to  consxuner 
affairs,  and  what  their  relation  Is  to  the 
Consumers  Union.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  PRICK  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  unanimous-consent  request? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
some  very  serious  doubts  about  this  leg- 
islation in  Its  present  form  and  that  is 
why  I  have  prepared  and  offer  a  series 
of  amendments  which  would  bring  the 
consumer  Interest  into  this  program. 
Right  now.  It  is  there  In  name  only  in 
that  the  consumer  is  the  target  of  a  pro- 
motion campaign  authorized  by  the  bill. 
The  bill  would  set  up  a  |6  million  fund, 
paid  for  by  consumers  and  collected  un- 
der Gtovemment  auspices  as  a  kind  of 
bread  tax,  to  be  used  to  brainwash  the 
consumer  about  wheat  products. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  know  if  the 
wheat  industry  at  this  point  needs  the 
stimulus  of  a  $6  million  a  year  govern- 
ment-sponsored advertising  campaign  to 
get  consumers  to  buy  more  wheat  prod- 
ucts. I  do  know  that  wheat  prices  have 
risen  about  30  percent  recently  because 
the  Russians  are  interested  in  buying 
huge  amounts  of  American  wheat.  So 
we  already  face  a  significant  rise  in  bread 
prices  and  prices  of  other  foods  contain- 
ing wheat.  The  Nixon  administration 
lets  all  of  these  farm  commodity  price 
increases  pass  on  through  to  the  con- 
sumer without  any  hindrance  under 
price  control  regulations.  Now  this  bill 
would  add  an  additlcHial  $6  million  a  year 
to  consumer  prices  of  wheat  products  In 
order  to  set  up  an  advertising  and  pub- 
lic relations  program  to  get  consumers  to 
buy  more  wheat  products — so  that  In- 
creased demand  for  wheat  can  then 
bring  about  an  additional  increase  in 
wheat  prices. 

CONSVMEK   PATS  FOR  PHOCRAM   BUT    HAS   NO  SAY 
IN    IT 

What  I  object  to  most  Is  that  the  con- 
sumer, who  pays  for  this  whole  pro- 
gram— he  or  she  pays  the  bread  tax  to 
raise  the  money  to  mount  the  propa- 
ganda campaign — has  no  say  whatsoever 
in  how  the  money  will  be  spent,  or  what 
research  is  to  be  undertaJcen,  or  how  the 
facts  are  to  be  presented  in  preparing 
handout  material  for  food  editors  and 
writers  in  all  media,  or  what  advertise- 
ments will  be  purchased  to  propagsindlze 
the  "consumer  benefits"  from  Increased 
consumption  of  wheat  by  the  American 
consumer. 

The  interests  of  the  sellers  of  wheat  in 
expanding  sales  are  not  necessarily  to 
the  best  interests  of  consumers.  When  an 
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Industry  spends  Its  own  money  to  pro- 
mote a  commodity,  that  is  their  business. 
But  when  they  assess  what  amounts  to 
compulsory  Federal  bread  tax  on  the 
public  in  order  to  promote  wheat  product 
sales,  with  the  Government  forcing  the 
ooUectlon  of  this  tax  for  a  private  en- 
terprise group,  then  we  have  a  right  to 
Insist  that  the  money  be  spent  only  for 
the  dissemination  of  honest  Information. 

GIVINO  CONSUMHl  A  VOICE   IN  VSL  OF  FUND 

Hence,  my  sunendments  chaivge  this 
proposed    15-member    Wheat    Industry 
Council  into  a  20-member  Wheat  Indus- 
try and  Consumer  Council,  give  consum- 
ers   equal    representation    with    wheat 
farmers,  millers,  and  bakers— five  from 
each  of  four  groups  instead  of  from  three 
groups — and  would  have  the  consumer 
representatives  selected  by  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  from  a  list  submitted  to 
him    by    the   Consxmier   Federation   of 
America,  in  the  same  way  he  selects  the 
15  industry  representatives  from  a  list 
provided  by  the  Wheat  and  Wheat  Poods 
Foundation,  a  private  organization.  Con- 
sim^ers  Union  is  the  largest  consumer 
membership  group  In  the  country — and 
one  which  has  expertise  and  laboratory 
facilities  and  objective  knowledge  of  food 
technology  and  nutritional  information. 
As  the  information  I  will  place  in  the 
record  clearly  indicates,  some  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  promotional  enterprise  to 
brainwash  the  consumers  about  wheat 
products  intend  to  use  this  Council  to 
combat  nutritionists,  whom  they  define 
as  food  faddists  and  quacks,  on  the  nu- 
tritional value  of  white  bread  as  now 
constituted.  Let  me  say  that  not  every- 
one who  questions  the  value  of  today's 
commercial  white  bread  is  a  "food  fad- 
dist" or  "quack."  But  In  view  of  the  at- 
titude expressed  in  the  hearings,  it  Is 
Imperative  that  we  have  qualified  con- 
simier representatives  on  the  board  sup- 
ported by  tills  bread  tax,  to  make  sure 
the  information  disseminated  is  factual, 
and  scientifically  honest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of  these 
amendments  to  channel  the  money 
raised  under  the  proposed  bread  tax  into 
worthwhile  consumer-oriented  activities. 
sELXcnoN  or  council  members 
H.R.  13514  as  presently  written  pro- 
vides that  the  Wheat  and  Wheat  Foods 
Foundation,  a  nonprofit  Illinois  corpora- 
tion, would  submit  the  names  of  15  nomi- 
nees and  15  alternates  to  the  U.S.  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  five  of  which  would 
represent  producers,  five  processors,  and 
five  end-product  manufacturers.  The 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  would  appoint 
these  people  to  the  Coimcil  or.  if  he  re- 
jects one  or  more  of  them,  would  request 
submission  of  additional  names  from  the 
Wheat  and  Wheat  Foods  Foundation. 

My  amendment  provides  for  nomina- 
tion and  appointment  of  the  consumer 
representatives  in  a  similar  way,  except 
that  the  names  of  consumer  members 
and  alternates  would  be  submitted  by 
Consumers  Federation  of  America  rather 
than  the  Wheat  and  Wheat  Poods  Foun- 
dation which  has  no  consumer  member- 
ship. The  Consumer  Federation  of  Amer- 
ica Is  a  nonprofit,  tax  exempt  organiza- 
tion with  affiliates  throughout  the 
Nation.  The  Consumer  Federation  is  an 
appropriate    organization    to   nominate 


consumer  representatives  for  the  Wheat 
Industry  and  Consumer  Council,  com- 
paraJjle  to  the  Wheat  and  Wheat  Foods 
Foundations  for  representatives  of  the 
three  Industry  segments. 

My  amendment  also  adds  two  nonvot- 
ing consumer  members  to  the  Council,  to 
balance  the  two  nonvoting  members 
from  each  of  producers,  processors,  and 
end-product  manufacturers  already  pro- 
vided in  the  bUl. 

tNCREASINO  THK  PRICE   OP  BREAD 

Consumers  have  a  vital  interest  in 
H.R.  13514 — and  therefore  should  be  di- 
rectly represented — for  at  least  two 
reasons. 

First,  it  is  clear  that  consumers  will  be 
paying  the  cost  of  the  research  and  ad- 
vertising program  under  this  bill,  in  the 
form  of  higher  prices  for  bread  and  other 
wheat  products.  Although  the  program 
will  be  financed  by  a  collection  from 
processors  of  up  to  2.5  cents  per  hundred 
weight  of  processed  wheat,  there  is  little 
question  that  the  processor  firms  will 
pass  alcmg  this  cost  to  the  consiuner. 

It  is  estimated  that  $2.6  million  will 
be  raised  the  first  year,  and  this  Is  ex- 
pected to  increase  to  $6  million  in  subse- 
quent years.  The  proponents  of  the  bill 
say  that  this  would  increase  the  prices 
to  the  consumer  of  bread  and  other 
wheat  foods  only  by  a  small  amount. 

At  a  time  when  the  price  of  food  is  in- 
creasing faster  than  virtually  any  other 
item  in  the  Consiuner  Price  Index,  should 
we  load  even  a  small  Increase  Mito  the 
price  of  bread  and  other  basic  foods  un- 
less it  can  be  clearly  justified?  Perhaps 
more  to  the  point,  do  we  dare  add  an- 
other increase  to  food  prices  at  this  time 
without  giving  the  consumer  any  voice 
in  deciding  how  this  higher  cost  in  foods 
can  be  expected  to  contribute  to  im- 
proved nutrition  or  some  other  desirable 
objective? 

ASSX7RLN0   OBJECTIVE  INFORMATION 

Second,  consimiers  have  an  interest  in 
the  type  of  research  and  promotion  that 
will  be  carried  out  piu^uant  to  this  bill. 

During  the  hearings  held  May  3  on 
H.R.  13514  by  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  a  number  of  witnesses  from 
wheat  grower  organizations,  processors, 
and  bakeries  claimed  that  this  legislation 
could  serve  consumers  by  documenting 
and  publicizing  the  nutritional  value  of 
wheat  foods.  This  is  of  course  plausible. 
But  without  consumer  representation  on 
the  Council,  which  will  decide  what  kinds 
of  specific  research  and  promotion  to  un- 
dertake, how  do  we  know  that  legitimate 
interests  of  consumers  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  at  all? 

Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  consumer 
representation,  how  can  we  be  sure  the 
result  will  not  be  research  and  promo- 
tion designed  to  defend  and  expand  sales 
of  wheat  producers  per  se,  regardless  of 
how  consumers  would  be  affected? 

That  consumer  interests  might  be  Ig- 
nored Is  suggested  by  a  statement  made 
In  the  May  3  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee hearing  by  Walter  W.  Dolch,  repre- 
senting the  Associated  Retail  Bakers  of 
America : 

Pood  faddists  and  quacks  circulate  un- 
founded attacks  on  white  bread.  Even  some 
scientists  report  experiments  from  which 
they  draw  erroneous  conclusions  unfavorable 


to  wheat  foods.  If  we  have  the  research  and 
!Su«tlonal  capablUtlea  possible  und«r  this 
t^r  I  doubt  that  an  enUghtened  pubUc 
would  give  credence  to  such  statemenU  and 
reports. 

Mr  Dolch  is  a  director  and  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Wheat 
and  Wheat  Foods  Foundation,  and  in 
that  capacity  might  weU  be  among  those 
suggested  for  membership  on  the  Wheat 
Industry  CouncU  which  would  adminis- 
ter the  wheat  promotion  program  under 
HR  1351*  Certainly,  with  this  type  of 
orientation  represented,  the  Council 
must  also  include  consumers  to  afford 
balanced  decisions  on  the  kinds  of  pro- 
motional activities  to  be  carried  out. 

DEPARTMENT   OF   AGRICULTURE   QUESTIONS 
OBJECTTVITT    OF    CROUP 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
itself  has  raised  serious  questions  about 
the  structure  of  tiie  Wheat  Industry 
CouncU  in  this  biU.  Under  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  J.  Phil  Campbell,  in  a  letter 
of  May  2  addressed  to  Chairman  Poage 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  questioned 
the  wisdom  of  delegating  governmental 
powers  to  a  strictly  private  agency— the 
Wheat   Industry    Council— as    this    bill 

would  do.  .    ,      ,  -J 

Under  Secretary  Campbell  also  said: 
There  also  Is  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
proposed  delegation  to  the  [Wheat  and  Wheat 
Poods]  Poundatlon  adequately  recognizes  the 
interests  of  non-members  of  the  Poundatlon 
who  might  now  or  In  the  future  be  directly 
affected  by  the  program.  Authorizing  legis- 
lation for  other  commodity  research  and  pro- 
motion programs  contains  provisions  for 
public  hearings,  referenda,  and  assessment 
refunds.  This  bill  does  not  contain  such 
provisions. 

Although  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture did  not  explicitiy  recommend  that 
consumer  representation  be  included, 
consumers'  mterests  would  certamiy  be 
among  the  most  conspicuously  affected 
interests  without  membership  on  the 
Foundation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  sponsors  and 
supporters  of  this  bill  have  the  nutri- 
tional interests  of  consumers  in  mind, 
then  they  should  be  willing  to  accept  my 
amendments  so  that  consumer  interests 
are  explicitiy  protected.  In  any  event. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Members  of  the 
House — mindful  of  the  extreme  pressures 
on  the  constmiers'  food  budget  at  the 
present  time — will  Insist  that  the  con- 
sumers' voice  be  heard  In  any  wheat  pro- 
motion program  authorized  by  this  bill. 
My  amendments  will  assure  the  con- 
sumer such  a  voice,  and  I  urge  their 
adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gentie- 
woman  from  Missouri. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    orTEBED    BT    MB.   WOLFF 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolff:  Page  21, 
line  a,  after  "Sec.  34."  Insert  "(a)",  and  be- 
tween lines  12  and  13  Insert  the  foUowtng: 

lb)  The  council  shall  undertake  a  study 
with  respect  to  (1)  the  effect  of  total  wheat 
sales  by  the  United  States  on  the  wholesale 
and  retail  prices  of  bread  within  the  United 
States;  and  (2)  research  (under  Item  5.  page 
4)  to  determine  feasible  methods  by  which 


world  wheat  program  subaimea  may  be  re- 
duced or  eliminated.  The  oouncU,  within  one 
year  after  the  date  on  which  the  members  of 
the  councU  are  initially  appototwl  pursuant 
to  section  7.  shall  report  to  Ctongress  on  the 
restilts  of  the  study  required  by  this  sub- 
section. 


Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  exsunine  this 
amendment  and  I,  for  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  accept  this  amendment. 

POINT    OF    ORDER 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  to  make  a  point  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
hear  the  gentleman  on  his  point  of  order. 
Mr  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  point  of  order  is  that  this 
amendment,  the  proposed  amendmimt. 
seems  to  be  clearly  nongermane.  The 
fundamental  purpose  of  the  proposed 
wheat  council  is  to  conduct  research,  to 
engage  in  advertising  and  promotiMi  of 
wheat  and  wheat  products.  The  proposed 
amendment  here  goes  beyond  the  fun- 
damental purpose  of  the  bill  a  long,  long 
way  and  gets  Into  problems  that  are  not 
a  part  at  all  of  H.R.  13514.  and  there- 
fore seems  clearly  to  be  nongermane. 

Mr.  WOLFF.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tieman  who  made  the  point  of  order  in- 
dicated that  the  bill  intended  to  enable 
wheat  producers,  processors,  and  end- 
product  manufacturers  to  engage  in  an 
updated  program  of  research.  This  is 
exactiy  what  this  amendment  purports 
to  do.  In  addition,  the  bill  itself  is  in- 
tended to  promote,  mamtain,  and  ex- 
pand markets.  Markets  are  groups  of 
people  that  are  willing  and  able  to  buy. 
All  that  we  Bxe  trying  to  find  out  here 
are  ways  and  means  by  which  we  can 
expand  markets  for  wheat  and  wheat 
products,  and  to  find  out  what  relation- 
ship there  is  with  matters  that  are  out- 
side the  general  contrc)l  of  our  own.  to 
be  able  to  teing  into  focus  the  effect  of 
this  upon  total  wheat  sales. 

As  Members  will  note,  the  amendment 
as  it  was  originally  set  up  perhaps  did 
not  conform.  However,  I  have  adjusted 
the  amendment  in  order  to  conform  to 
the  research  under  item  (5)  on  page  4. 
which  includes  world  food  progranas.  The 
item  (5)  indicates  that  we  will  help 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  world  food 
programs  through  better  utilization  of 
wheat  foods.  My  amendment  intends  to 
do  just  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  RousH).  The 
Chair  is  prepared  to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  had  an  opportimlty  to 
examine  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
genUeman  from  New  York.  The  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  has  included  ha  it  a  study  with 
respect  to  the  effect  of  total  sales  by  the 
United  States  on  wholesale  and  retail 
prices,  and  refers  to  feasible  methods  by 
which  subsidies  might  be  eliminated. 

The  Chair  would  call  attention  to  the 
titie  of  the  bill  before  the  committee, 
which  Is: 

To  enable  wheat  producers,  processors,  and 
end-product  manufacturers  of  wheat  foods 
to  work  together  to  establish,  finance,  and 
administer  a  coordinated  program  of  re- 
search, education,  and  promotion  to  main- 
tain   and    expand    markets    for    wheat    and 


wheat    products   for    use    as   human    food* 
within  the  Unlt«d  States. 

The  Chair  would  also  call  attention  to 
section  2,  on  page  4,  subparagraph  (5). 
which  has  the  following  language: 

Help  improve  the  effectiveness  of  world 
food  programs  through  better  utilization  of 
wheat  foods: 


The  Chair  rules  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  genUeman  from  New  York 
is  germane,  and  overrules  the  point  of 

order. 

The  genUeman  from  New  York  ts 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  WOLPP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  which  I  offer  today  is 
prompted  by  what  appears  to  be  a  devel- 
oping pattern  of  Increased  American  ex- 
port wheat  sales.  Recently  there  has  been 
a  great  deal  of  concern  about  the  terms 
of  the  Just  c<Micluded  United  SUtes- 
Soviet  grain  agreement.  I  myself  spoke 
out  here  in  this  Chamber  almost  1  month 
ago  on  the  potential  of  this  agreement  to 
raise  our  domestic  bread  prices. 

Now.  grave  doubts  have  been  raised 
about  the  integrity  of  the  negotiations 
themselves  which  lay  the  foundations  for 
the  $760  million  grain  deal.  I  was  pleased 
to  note  that  my  able  colleague  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Puhcilx)  last  week  an- 
nounced that  he  plans  to  have  his  sub- 
committee investigate  the  circumstonces 
surrounding  the  Soviet  wheat  sale  agree- 
ments. Many  questions  that  have  been 
raised  certainly  need  to  be  answered.  I 
might  add  that  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  yet  to  reply  to  my  almost 
1 -month-old  request  for  a  report  of  the 
inyjact  which  the  pact  might  have  on 
our  own  market. 

My  amendment  is  very  straightfor- 
ward and  I  think  It  will  serve  as  a  useful 
guide  to  the  work  of  the  Wheat  Industry 
CouncU  which  the  bill  would  establish. 
The  amendment  calls  for  the  Wheat  In- 
dustry Coimcll  to  make  a  study  of  the  ef- 
fect of  wheat  exports  mi  domestic  bread 
prices  at  both  the  wholesale  and  retail 
levels.  It  also  provides  that  the  Coimcll 
undertake  a  study  of  the  feasible  meth- 
ods by  which  export  subsidies  might  be 
reduced  or  eliminated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  to  me  that  a 
bill  which  creates  the  machinery  charged 
with  establishing,  financing,  and  coordi- 
nating a  program  of  research,  education, 
and  promotion  to  expand  markets  for 
wheat  should  address  itself  to  these  two 
questions,  namely,  the  effect  upon  U.S. 
domestic  bread  prices  and  UJ3.  export 

subsidies.  ^.  v.    .x. 

The  current  situation  in  which  the 
consumer  and  the  taxpayer  wind  up  ef- 
fectively footing  the  bill  of  an  export 
grain  agreement  twice— by  paying  higher 
bread  prices  and  contributing  their  tax 
dollars  toward  the  payment  of  subsi- 
dies—is. I  feel,  unfah-  and  unworkable. 

Adoption  of  my  amendment  would  so- 
licit the  input  of  the  Wheat  Industry 
CouncU  which  might  help  to  make  future 
export  grain  sales— and  some  are  clearly 
in  the  offing — more  economicaUy  sound 
on  the  domestic  front.  In  creating  this 
CouncU,  which  is  of  prime  Importance  to 
the  wheat  industry  Itself,  enactment  of 
this  amendment  would  very  clearly  stress 
the  Importance  of  protecting  the  people 
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who  to  COB  way  or  another  wlU  ultlmaUdy 
pay  for  Its  wort  the  conwmer  and  tb« 
taxpayer.  Por  these  reaaona.  I  ur^e  my 
coUeariw  to  Join  In  Bupporl  of  thla 
amendment.  ;,-,*.  _._ 

Mr  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  riae  to  opposition  to  the  amend- 

'"it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  most  miUkely 
eventuality  that  a  group  of  comumers. 
advertlaln«  men.  and  «»^«»"«t«  who 
would  constitute  the  membership  of  this 
Wheat  CouncU  with  perhaps  a  few  farm- 
ers thrown  to  ia  really  equipped  to  deal 
with  such  a  highly  difBcult  and  technical 
subject  aa  our  whole  wheat  export  pro- 
gram. I  have  no  doubt  these  ouestiraM 
may  need  review,  but  I  do  not  beUeve  this 
is  the  group  to  do  it.  .     ^^, 

T^^ore.  I  feel  very  definitely  th^ 
proposed  amendment  should  be  rejectea 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Woltf). 

The  question  was  taken:   and  on  a 
division  (dananded  by  Mr.  WoLnr)  there 
were— -ayes  23,  noes  50. 
So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  QROeS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  eighth  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  who  is  knowledgeable  with  re- 
spect to  this  bill  why  the  council  is  pro- 
vided with  an  unlimited  number  of  con- 
fidential employees. 

Mr  PDRCKLL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
point  out  the  place  to  the  bill  he  is  re- 
ferring to,  I  would  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  his  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  is  page  22,  Itoe  9.  under 
paragraph  (c),  whereto  it  provides: 

AU  reports  »nd  reconta  submitted  by  proc- 
essors to  the  councU  and  reoelTed  by  It  pur- 
suant to  «»•  provlalona  oT  Uita  sectton  shaU 
at  ail  Um«8  be  in  custody  of  one  or  mar* 
confldenUal  employeea  deslgnat^l  by  the 
council. 
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Mr.  PURCELL.  Well,  I  will  Just  say 
that  this  is  the  nmmal  way  of  any  busi- 
ness carrying  on  its  bustoess.  They 
would  not  want  it  to  be  to  the  custody 
of  anyone  to  whom  they  did  not  have 
confidmce.  „„    , 

Mr.  OROeS.  And  going  to  page  23  of 
the  bill,  with  regard  to  funds,  it  is  sUted 
that  the  funds  accruing  to  the  council 
will  also  be  to  the  custody  of  confidential 
employees.  .^       * 

Mr.  PDRCELX..  I  certainly  would  not 
want  unconfidential  employees. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  no  Government 
money  tovolved  in  proposal? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Not  that  I  know  of. 
Mr.  GROSS.  In  any  provision  of  the 
bill,  especially  under  either  paragraph 
(c)  or  paragraph  (b)  ? 

Mr  PURCELL.  The  only  Government 
money  tovolved  Is  to  set  this  up  and  to 
have  the  Secretary  have  the  oversight 
to  see  what  he  wants.  The  money  that  Is 
to  be  used  by  this  is  generated  by  the 

todustry.  .     ^     ._  « 

Mr.  GROSS.  Who  audits  the  bo<*s? 
Mr   PURCELL.  I  am  sure  that  those 
who  audit  all  books  of  agencies  set  up 
by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  G(B06S.  Stoce  Government  funds 
are  involTed  to  the  support  of  this  pro- 
gram, ia  thwe  any  provision  that  the 
General  AcoounUng  OfBce  may  take  a 
look  at  the  books? 


Mr.  PURCELL.  I  am  sure  that  there  Is; 

yes,  lir. 

Mr.  OB068.  In  this  bm? 

Mr  PURCELL.  I  do  not  know  whethw 
it  is  in  thi»  WIL  I  do  not  think  we  have 
to  have  paovtadon  to  every  bill  for  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  look  at 
books  under  laws  this  Congress  grants. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  the  money  is  to  be  en- 
trusted only  to  confidential  employees, 
how  would  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice get  a  look  at  the  financial  opera- 
tions? ,  ,, 

Mr  PURCELL.  If  the  gentleman  would 
yield,  I  Just  stated  that  this  is  the  pro- 
vision, as  far  as  I  know,  that  every  or- 
ganization to  any  way  simUar  to  this  is 

set  up.  ,.       T      .. 

I  am  not  betog  facetious  when  I  say 
that  we  are  Just  contendtog  that  the  em- 
ployees of  this  group,  this  Commission, 
this  organization  shall  be  those  that  han- 
dle the  bustoess  of  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  totent  now 
on  the  part  of  the  gentleman  or  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee  to  estab- 
lish a  com  todustry  coimcU?  There  is 
presently  no  com  Industry  council,  and 
it  is  one  of  the  largest  food  crops  to  the 
country  and  to  the  world,  for  that  matter. 
Mr.  PURCELL.  Is  the  gentleman  say- 
tog  com  todustry  council? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Are  you  thinktog  of 
proposing  a  check  off  on  com  fanners? 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Well,  they  have  sources 
of  use  to  a  broader  sense  than  wheat 
has  had.  The  gentleman  from  Iowa  is 
very  fortunate  to  have  mainly  the  live- 
stock feed  todustry,  the  alcohol  todustry, 
and  things  other  than  what  the  wheat 
industry  has  had. 

If  the  gentleman  is  interested  to  an 
institute  similar  to  this  for  com.  we 
would  be  glad  to  consider  his  request. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  that  I  am  not  at  all 
toterested  to  a  checkoff  for  com  farm- 
ers. Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  have  listened  totently  this  afternoon 
to  all  of  the  debate  on  this  bill,  and  I 
have  yet  to  hear  a  good,  substantial  rea- 
son for  a  checkoff  on  the  products  of 
wheat  farmers  for  the  purposes  as  stated 
m  this  bin.  I  am  not  at  all  convinced 
of  its  merits.  I  will  vote  against  the  bill, 
because  I  am  against  checkoffs,  com- 
pulsory or  otherwise,  for  farmers. 

If  there  Is  some  necessity  for  a  check- 
off, let  the  processors  of  wheat  make 
that  checkoff  on  their  own  industry  and 
do  their  own  promottog.  Why  should 
there  be  any  compulsion  saddled  on  the 
producers?  And  I  am  not  to  favor  of 
any  Federal  aid  for  administration  of 
this  promotion.  This  country  needs  a 
Wheat  Industry  Council,  ftoanced  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  consumers, 
about  as  much  as  the  Russians  need  a 
vodka  Industry  coimcil  or  the  people 
of  Japan  need  a  zalbatsu  industry 
council. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  this  bill  will  be 
defeated. 


to  do  with  the  production,  consumption,  or 
regnlatloD  oC  food  prodxieta  aball  eommenee 
employment,  direct  or  Indirect,  wtth  a  prt- 
▼ate,  for  private  enterprlae  engaged  in  the 
prodnctlon  or  conrumptton,  purchase  or  sale. 
of  such  regulated  ccamnodltlee  tor  a  period  of 
two  years  after  his  s^;>aratlon  from  the 
government. 

pomT  or  oaoxa 


AMENDMENT    OrTEEED    BY    ME.    GONZALEZ 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr  Oonzai.«z:  On 
page  34,  after  line  16.  add: 

Sec.  a7a.  No  person  working  for  the  United 
States  GoTcmment  In  any  capacity  having 


Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  amendment,  but  nevertheless 
I  make  the  potat  of  order  that  it  is  not 
germane,  as  I  imderstand  the  readtog  of 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  to  state 
the  reasons  for  his  potot  of  order. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  CaUfomia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  not  seen  the  amendment, 
but  it  seemed  to  deal  with  the  subject  of 
conflict  of  interest,  which  is  not  to  any 
way  tovolved  to  this  bUl. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman; 

I  would. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say 
first  that  I  do  apologize  for  not  having 
sufficient  copies  for  the  two  sides,  but 
the  amendment  itself  is  very  simple. 
It  Is  mdeed  a  conflict  of  taterest 
amendment.  It  would  do  the  same  thing 
in  the  area  of  governmental  employ- 
ment to  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  that  we  do  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defmse. 

We  have  laws  regulating  the  employ- 
ment by  Govemmfflit  personnel  that 
have  been  engaged  to  the  procurement  of 
contracts  from  gotog  to  work  for  a  pri- 
vate firm  withm  a  stated  period  of  time 
after  their  separation  from  the  Govern- 
ment. That  is  all  I  am  attempting  to  do 
with  regard  to  Government  employment. 
With  respect  to  "iie  potat  of  order  on 
germaneness,  on  page  24,  section  28.  we 
talk  about  the  Secretary.  Now,  this  sec- 
retary is  not  a  private  secretary,  it  is  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  whom  we  are 
talking  about.  And  under  this  act  he  Is 
authorized  to  issue  such  orders,  rules  and 
regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  the 
powers  vested  to  him  by  this  act. 

If  it  is  germane  for  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  have  enforcement  powers 
over  the  pwtlons  of  this  Icgislaticm  that 
we  are  enacttog,  then  what  is  wrong  with 
him  havtog  enforcement  powers  showing 
clearly  that  the  Congress  does  not  ap- 
prove of  any  Government  employee  who 
by  virtue  of  his  employment  is  to  direct 
contact  with  private  enterprise,  and  then 
when  he  leaves  he  does  so  under  ques- 
tionable circumstances,  under  the  best 
of  situations. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  yield, 
let  me  say  that  on  the  substance  I  do  not 
think  I  have  any  objection  to  the  content 
of  the  amendment,  none  whatsoever,  but 
because  we  were  unable  to  have  a  copy 
of  the  amendment  prior  to  the  submis- 
sion of  it,  I  am  not  clear  on  how  broad  it 
is.  Does  It  go  beyond  wheat  sales  and 
wheat  promotion?  Is  it  gotog  to  restrict 
the  officials  to  the  Department  from  hav- 
tog those  who  are  not  connected  with 
wheat  sales  getttog  employment? 


I  must  say  that  the  language  is  some- 
what difficult  for  us  to  understand  to 
order  to  discuss  the  substance  as  well  as 
the  germaneness  of  the  amendment. 

Mr  GONZALEZ.  If  the  disttogulshed 
minority  leader,  the  genUeman  from 
Michigan  *Mr.  Ge«ai.d  R.  PoaD),  thinks 
It  advisable,  perhaps  we  could  call  for  a 
second  reading  of  the  amendment.  I  do 
not  believe  it  Is  that  broad.  I  think  it  ia 
broad  enough  to  make  it  uniform  m  its 
applicability.  I  think  it  clearly  states  the 
intention  of  the  Congress,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  would  to  any  way  be  objected  to 
by  those  who  to  good  faith  would  like  to 
promote  wheat  and  wheat  products,  or 
other  food  products. 

So  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  imam- 
mous  consent  that  we  have  a  second 
reading  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  reread. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (.Mr. 
Gerauj  R.  Ford)  rise? 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, after  having  heard  the  amend- 
ment reread,  I  would  like  to  be  heard 
further  on  the  pomt  of  order  made  by 
the    gentleman    from    California    (Mr. 

TlAGUE). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  it  is  absolutely  crystal  clear 
that  the  amendment  is  not  germane  to 
this  proposal  before  us  at  the  present 
time  It  has  a  far  broader  application 
than  the  basic  totent  of  this  particular 
legislation.  It  covers  all  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  of  the  Government.  So  it 
is  not  just  Umited  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  For  that  reason  I  think  the 
proposal  is  not  germane  under  any  cir- 
cumstances under  the  rules  of  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  wish  to  be  heard  on  the 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  this  act,  if 
we  approve  of  it,  brings  the  Government 
in  and  it  clearly  states  to  section  28: 

Sec.  38.  The  Secretary  U  authorized  to 
issue  such  orders,  rules,  and  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  and  the  powers  vested  in  him 
by  this   Act. 

My  amendment  is  not  any  broader 
than  is  required  to  cover  not  only  this 
circumstance,  but  wiU  have  uniform  ap- 
plicability with  respect  to  employment 
in  this  particular  section  havtog  to  do 
with  production,  consumption  and  regu- 
lation, and  particularly  regulation  of 
food  products. 

I  think  if  we  had  clearly  emphasized 
this  doctrine,  we  could  have  saved  our- 
selves the  embarrassment  and  pam  of 
the  BiUy  Sol  Estes  deal,  for  instance, 
which  would  have  been  clearly  withto 
the  confines  of  congressional  policy.  I 
think  this  will  clearly  and  fundamen- 
tally potot  out  to  any  Government  em- 
ployee, particularly  to  the  regulated 
field  that  he  shall  be  to  the  same  premise 
as  Department  of  Defense  employees. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
arguing  the  substance  of  his  amend- 
ment and  is  not  addressing  himself  to 
the  potot  of  order. 

Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  be  heard 
further  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thought  I  was  ar- 
guing on  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Chair,  the  gentleman  was  argutog 
the  substance  of  his  amendment  and  was 
not  addressing  himself  to  the  potot  of 
order. 

Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  be  heard 
further  on  the  potot  at  order? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman; 
I  would  Uke  to  do  that. 

If  the  Chairman  please,  I  would  like 
to  add  that  my  amendment  is  germane — 
as  germane  as  section  28  inasmuch  as 
in  our  legislation  we  are  bringtog  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  enforce  and 
to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  Congress,  as 
expressed  to  this  particular  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule.  The  ruling  will  be  brief. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  before  the 
Committee  is  to  provide  a  program  for 
research,  education,  and  promotion  to 
maintato  and  expand  markets  for  wheat. 
This  is  to  be  implemented  by  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  goes  be- 
yond the  purpose  of  the  bill,  to  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Chair.  It  goes  to  all  persons 
workmg  for  the  UJ3.  Government  to  any 
capacity  and  encompasses  all  food  prod- 
ucts. 

This  prohibition  against  employment  is 
a  matter  which  should  properly  be  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  another  committee  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  For  these 
reasons  the  Chair  is  constratoed  to  rule 
that  the  amendment  is  not  germane  and 
the  potot  of  order  is  sustained. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Is  the  Chair  ame- 
nable to  reason? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  a  rea- 
sonable man,  but  the  Chair  has  ruled 
and  the  reasonable  ruling  stands. 
Are  there  any  further  amendments? 
If  not,  imder  the  nile  the  Committee 
will  now  rise. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose:  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RousH,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bin 
(H.R.  13514)  to  enable  wheat  producers, 
processors,  and  end-product  manufac- 
turers of  wheat  foods  to  work  together 
to  establish,  itoance,  and  administer  a 
coordinated  program  of  research,  educa- 
tion, and  promotion  to  matotato  and  ex- 
pand markets  for  wheat  and  wheat  prod- 
ucts for  use  as  human  foods  withto  the 
United  States,  pursuant  to  House  Reso- 
lution 1093,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
biU. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 


and  read  a  thhrd  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  ttme. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the 
passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  ani  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  object  to  the  vote  on  the 
ground  that  a  quorum  is  not  present  and 
make  the  potot  of  order  that  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum  ia 
not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anna  will  notify  ab- 
sent Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  caU  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  122,  nays  234,  not  voting  75, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  353] 


Abbltt 

Abernethy 

Abourezk 

Alexander 

Anderson, 

Tenn. 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N  Dak. 
Asp  In 
Bennett 
Bergland 
BevUl 
Blanton 
Boggs 
BoUlng 
Brlnkley 
Brooks 
Brotzman 
Broyhlll.  N.C. 
Burleson,  Tex. 
Biirlison,  liq. 
Burton 
Cabell 
CatTery 
Carter 
Casey,  Tex. 
Chappell 
CoUlna.  111. 
Culver 
Curlln 
Davis,  8.C. 
delaOaiza 
Denholm 
DerwlnsU 
Downing 
DuUki 
Edmondson 
Esch 

Evans,  Colo. 
Plsher 
nood 


Adams 

Addabbo 

Anderson, 

Calif. 
Annunzio 
Archer 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Badlllo 
Baker 
Barrett 
Beglch 
Belcher 
Bell 
Beets 
Blaggl 
Blester 
Bingham 
Blackburn 
Boland 
Brademas 
Bray 

Brown,  Mich. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  Ta. 
Buchanan 
Burke.  Fla. 
Burke.  Mass. 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes.  Wis. 
Byron 
Carey.  N.Y. 


TEAS— 122 

Flynt 

Foley 

Praser 

Frenael 

Fulton 

Oarmatz 

Oettys 

Gonzalez 

Gray 

Griffin 

Hagan 

Hansen,  Idaho 

Harrington 

Hays 

Henderson 

Hicks.  Wash. 

Hungate 

Ichord 

Johnaon.  Calif. 

Jones,  N.C. 

Kastenmeter 

Kazen 

Kenxp 

Kyroa 

Landrum 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Link 

McClory 

McColllster 

McConnack 

McFaU 

Mahon 

Martin 

Mathls,  Ga. 

Matsunaga 

Mayne 

Meeds 

Melcher 

Mills,  Ark. 

MlzeU 

NATS— 334 

Carlson 
Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Chlaholm 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Clay 

Cleveland 
Collier 
OoUina,  Tex. 
Conablc 
Conover 
Conte 
Conyers 
Cotter 
Cou«hlln 
Crane 
Daniel.  Va. 
Daniels,  N  J. 
Danlelson 
Drianey 
DeUenback 
Dellums 
Dennis 
Devlne 
Dickinson 
Diggs 
Donobue 


Montgomery 

Natcher 

O'Hara 

ONelll 

Passman 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Poage 

Preyer.  N.C. 

Price,  Tex. 

Purcell 

Bandall 

Rarick 

Boberts 

Boncalio 

Boy 

SebeUus 

SelberUng 

Shrlver 

Slkes 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Iowa 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefldd 

Stuckey 

Symington 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thone 

Udall 

Ullman 

Waggonner 

Wampler 

Whliten 

Winn 

Wolff 

Wright 

Young.  Tex. 


Drlnan 

Dxincan 

du  Pont 

Bckhardt 

Edwarda,  Calif. 

EUberg 

Erienbom 

Sshleman 

Faacell 

Plndley 

Flowers 

Ford,  Gerald  R. 

Ford. 

William  D. 
Forsythe 
Fountain 
FreUnghuyeen 
Prey 
Oaydos 
Glalmo 
Gibbons 
Goldwater 
Ooodling 
Orasao 
Green,  Greg. 
GrifBthS 
Gross 
Grover 
Gubeer 
Gude 
Haley 
Ball 
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HkmlltAB 

MSMOlt 

Buth 

H&mmer- 

MetcaUe 

StOeraaln 

■cbmldt 
H«nley 

Michel 
MUlar.  Otalo 

flanflnit" 

Hannk 

Mlnlsli 

Brttui— 111 

Hanti* 

fMtrtMtimll 

Baylor 

Hattcj 

Mltchen 

Schatier 

HaatliiK* 

Monoban 

Schmlta 

Hecblar,  W.  Va 

Monagan 

8chM«bett 

HMklar,  Mm*. 

MoorheMl 

SchwBgel 

HflDB 

Morsan 

Shoup 

Halatoakl 

Moa 

Slack 

HICkB.lfMi. 

Murphy,  m. 

SnUtb.  N.T. 

HUUa 

Murphy.  K.T. 

Snyder 

Hogmik 

Myen 

Spence 

HoUfleld 

Nedzl 

Btantoo. 

Melaen 

J.  WUlUm 

Hocmer 

NU 

Steele 

Howard 

O'Konskl 

Stelger.  Arts. 

Boat 

Patman 

Stelgv.  Wla. 

HutrhtMoa 

Patten 

atokM 

Jaooba 

Pettis 

Stratton 

Jmrm&n 

Pike 

SulllTsn 

liiliiMnn  h. 

Ptmls 

Taleott 

Jonas 

PodsU 

Teagua.  C€l11I. 

KartH 

PoweU 

Terry 

Kutlng 

Price.  lU. 

Thompacm.  Oa. 

Kea 

Prjw.  Art 

Thompson,  N  J 

Kcltb 

Puclnskl 

Thomson,  Wis. 

King 

Qule 

Tlem*n 

Klucsynakt 

Qulllen 

Vlgorlto 

Koch 

Bangel 

Waldla 

KuykendaO 

Bees 

Ware 

Landgreb« 

Reld 

Whalen 

L*tt» 

Beuss 

White 

Lent 

Rhodes 

Whltehurst 

Long.  Md. 

Rlegle 

Wldnall 

McCloakey 

BoblnaoB.  Va. 

WUllams 

McCuHocb 

Boblson.  NY. 

Wilson.  Bob 

licOMla 

Bodlno 

Wydler 

McKay 

Roe 

WyUe 

McKcTlU 

Wyman 

McKlnney 

Rooney.  P». 

Tates 

Rosenthsl 

Tatron 

MaM. 

Roush 

Toung.  Fla. 

Madden 

ROUSMlOt 

Zsblockl 

Mallary 

Boybal 

Zlon 

Mann 

Runnels 

Zwach 

NOT  VOTING— 75 

Absug 

OaOlagher 

Obey 

Andeiaoii.aL 

Green.  Pa. 

Pelly 

Aahley 

Hslpem 

Pepper 

^fptn>l] 

Hansen.  Wash.    Peyser 

Raring 

Hathaway 

Rallsback 

BlAtnik 

Hawkins 

Booney.  N.T. 

Bow 

Hubert 

Rostenkowikl 

Braaeo 

Hull 

Ruppe 

Broomfletd 

Jones.  Ala. 

Ryan 

Camp 

Jones,  Tenn. 

Scherle 

Carney 

Lloyd 

Scott 

Colmer 

Long.  La. 

Shipley 

Carman 

Lujan 

Risk 

DktIs,  0«. 

McClure 

Smith.  CaUl. 

Davis.  Wis. 

McDon&ld. 

Springer 

Dent 

Mich. 

Stanton. 

DlngeU 

McSwea 

James  V. 

Dom 

McMillan 

VanDaarUn 

Dow 

Mallllsrd 

Vander  Jagt 

Dowdy 

Mathlas.  CaUf .    Vanik 

Dwyer 

Mlkva 

Veysey 

Edwards.  Als. 

MUler.  Caur. 

Whalley 

Bvlns,  Tenn. 

Mills.  Md. 

Wiggins 

Fish 

Mink 

Wilson. 

Puqua 

Mosher 

Charles  H. 

QallflgnaW 

Nichols 

Wyatt 

Mr.  McCluiw  for.  with  Mr.  Dow  agaiiist. 

Mr.  Joiia*  of  Al«b»m»  for.  with  Mr.  Rails- 
bMCk  ngklnat. 

Mr.  0»llflan»kl8  for.  with  Mr  MUls  oi 
MArylADd  ac»lnst. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Pappar  wttta  Mr.  Wiggins 

Mr.    Rost«nkow»kl   with   Mr.    Anderson   ot 

nunou. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Aahla;  wlt±»  Mr.  Broomfleld. 

Mr.  AsptaAll  with  Mr.  Camp. 

Mr.  Darts  of  Georgia  with  Mr  Davis  of 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  COTBUUi  with  Mr   Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Mlkva  with  Mrs.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  !41Uer  of  California  with  Mr  McDonald 
of  Michigan. 

Mr.  McMillan  with  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama. 

Mr.  Slsk  with  Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr  Ruppe 

Mrs.     HaasMH    of    Washington 
Wyatt. 

Mr.  Hathaway  with  Mr.  Mosher. 

Mr.  Hull  with  Mr.  Halpem. 

Mr.  Oallacber  with  Mr  McBwen. 

Mr.  Fuqua  with  Mr.  Scherle. 

Mr.  Barlnc  with  Mr.  Floyd 

Mr.  Charlee  H.  WUson  with  Mr   LuJan. 

Mr.  Mamiard  with  Mr  PcUy. 

Bfr.  Peysar  with  Mr.  Mathlas  of  California. 

Mr.  Scott  with  Mr.  Vandar  Jagt. 

Mr.  SprlBcar  with  Mr.  Whallay. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey  and 
Mr.  LATTA  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  changed  his  vote 
tram  **nay"  to  •'yea.'* 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ooa  young  naroatle  depandant  or  dangerous 
drug  abuser  who  had  not  flsat  startad  his  or 
her  habit  or  abuaa  by  exparlmantlng  with 
marihuana. 

It  Is  now  unmistakably  clear  that  the 
United  States  wlU  not  be  able  to  c(mquer 
the  rising  danger  from  drugs  without  a 
deep  commitment  from  the  public  and  a 
Ann,  direct  approach  from  elected  of- 
ficials. 

We  must  root  out  this  threat  to  society, 
to  the  family  and  to  the  individual.  We 
must  redouWe  our  efforts  to  shut  off  the 
supply  and  growth  of  marihuana  in  this 
country.  This  Is  the  only  way  we  can 
eliminate  this  aerloiis  proUon. 


So  the  bai  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Hubert  for.  with  Mr.  Brasco  against. 

Mr.  Jonaa  ot  Tennessee  for,  with  Mrs.  Ab- 
rug  against. 

Mr.  BlatT<t^  for.  with  Mr.  Vanlk  agalnat. 

Mr.  DIngaO  for.  with  Mr.  Dent  against. 

Mr.  Loog  of  Louisiana  for,  with  Mr.  Ryan 

Mr.  NlchoU  for.  with  Mr.  James  V.  Staatoa 
against. 

Mrs.  Mink  for,  with  Mr.  Qraan  of  Peniwyl- 
vanla  against. 

Mr.  Cotmar  for,  wltli  Mr.  Booney  of  Naw 
York  against. 

Mr.  DwOy  tor.  with  Mr.  Hawkins  agatiist 

Mr.  Brtas  eC  Tennaasae  for,  with  Mr.  Car- 
ney against. 


with    Mr. 


MARIHUANA  MUST  NOT  BE 
LEGALIZED 

(Mr.  BEVILL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  pro- 
posals have  been  made  in  Congress  in 
recent  months  designed  to  legalize  the 
possession  of  marihuana. 

I  strongly  oppose  these  proposals  Each 
year  litovUy  thousands  of  young  people 
in  the  United  States  die  from  an  overdose 
of  drugs.  Many  of  these  young  people 
started  en  marihuana  and  went  on  to 
harder  drugs. 

I  brieve  marihuana  is  dangerous  and 
legalising  its  possesslan  will  lead  to  a 
wider  use  by  our  young  people. 

Even  if  you  accept  the  argument  that 
only  1  percent  of  marihuana  users  go  on 
to  heroin,  this  would  still  constitute  a 
tremendous  problem  since  there  are  now 
mlQlans  using  It.  It  is  estimated  that  as 
many  as  12  million  Americans  have  used 
marihuana  in  recmt  shears. 

Ih  a  report  to  the  second  session  of 
the  Wst  Ooiwress.  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  stated: 

No  rational  or  sensible  approach  to  the 
narcotic  and  dangaroua  drug  problem  can 
sllda  ow  the  aubjeet  of  martbuaaa  use.  Ad- 
nxtttadly.  the  nambar  of  people  from  wbom 
our  oommlttee  has  heard  was  limited.  But 
of  the  hundrads  of  young  paople  who  hare 
oSarad  thalr  ooaamants,  we  heard  from  only 


ANNOUNCEMENT  AS  TO  VOTE 

(Mr.  DANIELSON  asked  an.1  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DANIELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  Septtmber  5,  1972  I  was  un- 
able to  retimi  to  Washington,  because  of 
business  in  my  district,  and  therefore  I 
missed  roll  No.  350  and  roll  No.  351. 

On  roll  No.  350,  a  record  vote  on  the 
conference  report  to  accompany  H.R. 
13089, 1  would  have  voted  "yea".  If  I  had 
been  present.  This  measure  will  provide 
for  acceleration  of  programs  for  the 
planting  of  trees  on  nation al  forest  lanxls 
in  need  of  reforestation. 

If  I  had  been  present  and  voting,  on 
roll  No.  351,  I  would  have  voted  "yea". 
This  was  the  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  HJl.  12350,  to  provide  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  authorized 
under  the  Economic  Opiwrtunlty  Act  of 
1964.  

OMNIBUS   PENAL   REFORM   ACT  OP 
1912 

I  Mr.  DELLUMS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
spring  I  introduced  the  Omnibus  Penal 
Reform  Act  of  1972.  The  bUl  consisted 
of  original  legislation  built  around  what 
I  felt  was  the  most  progressive  proposals 
for  penal  reform  introduced  in  Congress. 
I  sent  copies  of  the  bin  to  nearly  100 
Federal  prisoners  as  well  as  to  criminal 
lawyers  and  experts  in  penology  and  re- 
quested that  they  all  review  the  pro- 
posal and  make  suggestions  for  improve- 
ment. 

The  response  to  this  mailing  was  in- 
credible: many  Federal  prisoners  said  it 
was  the  first  piece  of  legislation  which 
realistically  confronted  the  problems  of 
penology  in  the  United  States  today.  At 
the  same  time,  the  prisoners,  due  to  their 
uncanny  insight  into  the  true  nature  of 
the  prison  system,  made  many  sugges- 
tions to  close  loopholes.  Improve  lan- 
guage, and  to  make  the  bin  much  more 
effective.  Experts  in  penology  and  crim- 
inal lawyers  were  able  to  be  most  helpful 
and  commented  on  both  the  form  and 
content  of  tt^e  bilL 


Conse«iuently,  the  act  has  been  thor- 
oughly revised  by  the  legislative  staff.  It 
now  represents,  I  believe,  the  most  work- 
able progressive,  and  compc^ensive 
pieci  of  penal  reform  legi^alJMi  to  be 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Represoita- 

^ves. 

Many  penologists  and  prison  authori- 
ties say  prisons  have  changed— that 
nrisons  are  fw  rehabiUtation,  not  for 
nunishment.  Despite  these  daims,  rebel- 
lions at  Attica,  San  Quentin,  Soledad, 
and  virtually  every  other  major  peniten- 
tiary have  aptly  demonstrated  they  are 
wrong  Prisoners  across  the  land  con- 
tinue revolting  against  brutalizing  and 
inhumane  conditions.  The  sad  truth  is 
that  in  many  instances  prisons  are  no 
different  today  than  at  the  turn  of  the 
century.  For  example,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment operates  one  of  its  largest  m- 
stitutions  at  Atlanta.  It  was  built  in  1910, 
and  is  just  as  oppressive  today  as  then. 
Certainly,  it  is  not  an  atmosphere  in 
which  rehataUtotioa  could  take  place. 

We  must  realise  that  no  person  is 
mad*  more  fit  to  function  as  a  member 
of  society  through  systematic  cOTiJoral 
punishment.  And  despite  claims  to  the 
contrary,  such  punishment  exists  m 
prisons  today.  I  have  seen  the  scars.  We 
must  also  realize  that  prisoners  are  en- 
titled to  every  human  and  moral  right  as 
members  at  free  society.  Canflnement  in 
a  penitentiary  is  certainly  punishment 
enough  and  is  in  itself  a  most  extreme 
act  of  retribution  by  society.  Any  prisoner 
will  tell  you  that  the  sexual  and 
psychological  tortures  one  goes  through 
in  prison  leave  their  m«u-k  stamped  in- 
deiibiy  on  the  individual's  pysche. 

Prisons — the  backbone  of  the  criminal 
justice  system— reek  of  injustice  and  in- 
humanity. They  also  have  a  very  definite 
class  eharacterifitic — there  are  very  few 
white  collar  cnminsis  in  penitentiaries. 
Wliite  collar  criminals  responsible  for 
millions — if  not  billions — of  dollars  worth 
of  crime  annually  are  not  in  prison. 
Prisons  are  full  of  people  who  have  com- 
mitted *ia  or  $15  robberies;  prisons  are 
full  of  people  who  told  me  that  in  order 
for  them  to  survive  in  what  they  see  as 
a  most  oppressive  economic  atmosphere 
they  went  outside  the  law  to  provide  food 
and  shelter  for  their  families.  For  them, 
prisons  are  the  final  defense  in  the 
maintenance  of  a  social  order  that  in- 
sures the  affluence  of  certain  segments  of 
society  at  the  expense  of  others. 

And  exploitation  does  not  stop  when 
one  reaches  prison — it  increases.  Prison- 
ers are  paid  minimal  wages — they  per- 
form virtually  slave  labor  for  the  Govern- 
ment, which  receives  a  handsome  profit 
in  the  process.  The  U.S.  Penitwitiary  at 
Atlanta— the  oldest  and  most  experi- 
enced are  here — has  the  highest  average 
sentence  per  prisoner  in  the  Federal 
system.  It  is  here  where  the  Federal 
prison  industry  producra  a  major  share 
of  its  products.  We  are  told  that  there 
is  extensive  rehabiUtation  In  the  proc- 
ess— rehabilitation  that  somehow  takes 
place  oa.  oiitida^^  machinery  that  has 
little  OK  nff^'^^"g  ia  common  with 
a^ckaaery    ia    outside    industries.    We 


ahoald  ask  why  such  an  extensive 
"lehaWUtatlon"  program  should  be  in  an 
tastitutlon  where  the  average  prisoner 
Is  serving  a  20  or  30  year  or  ttfe  sen- 
tence, instead  at  institutions  where 
prisoners  are  serving  2  or  3  year  senr 
tences  and  could  baaeflt  from  training 
programs.  The  situaUon  at  Atlanta  can- 
not help  bat  make  one  wonder  if  prison 
authorities  are  more  concwned  with 
making  a  profit  f  rran  the  exploitation  of 
captive  and  free  labor  than  with  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  prisoner  popula- 
tion. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  Congress 
will  see  fit  to  pass  this  legislation.  The 
uprisings  and  tragetfies  we  have  experi- 
enced in  our  Nation's  prisons  clearly 
demonstrates  the  need  for  a  massive 
overhaul  of  the  system.  If  we  are  truly 
concerned  with  penal  reform,  we  must 
treat  the  causes,  and  not  the  symptoms 
of  the  problem. 

I  would  Uke  to  extend  my  most  sincere 
thanks  to  those  people  who  made  valua- 
ble contributions  to  the  development  of 
the  act:  staff  members  Lee  Halterman, 
Ron  AUen.  David  Long,  and  Chris  Ram- 
er-  Frank  Callahan  and  George  Mische 
of  the  Nationai  Coordinating  Commit- 
tee for  Justice  Under  Law;  Irby  Sprouse 
and  WilUe  Harris  of  UBP  Atlanta;  at- 
torneys Fay  Stender  and  Patti  Roberts; 
and  to  all  the  others  whose  efforts  made 
this  bill  a  reality. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  submit  to 
the  record  a  summary  of  the  revised 
Omnibus  Penal  Reform  Act  of  1972. 

StTSfMSBT 

The  ■Omnibus  Penal  Reform  Act  of  1972" 
is  divided  into  eight  UUes.  Five  sections  ex- 
pand and  solidify  priaoners'  rights,  two  titles 
are  coucernad  with  reorganization  of  the 
United  States  Board  of  Parole,  and  one  title 
restores  voting  rlghta  of  felons  once  they 
have  successfuUy  completed  their  sentence. 
If  passed  Into  law.  each  title  would  Inde- 
pendently represent  a  major  progressive 
change  in  penological  practices.  However,  de- 
spite this  lnd»pendent  nature,  each  title 
highly  complemants  the  other  sections  of  the 
measure. 

TTTLE    T    MINIMTJM    STANDARDS 

EBtahiifihes  the  National  Prison  Standards 
Administration,  as  an  independent  agency 
in  the  Executive  branch.  The  Administration 
would  promulgate  and  enforce  rules  to  In- 
sure minimum  standards  in  prisons,  includ- 
ing: 

No  discrimination  on  grounds  of  race,  sex, 
language,  religion,  national  or  social  origin, 
wealth,  or  political  beliefs. 

Establishment  of  living  quarters  taking 
into  account  prisoners  age.  sexual  prefer- 
ence and  criminal  record:  adequate  and  pri- 
vate sanitary  faculties  and  minimum  stand- 
ards with  respect  to  cubic  content  of  air, 
floor  space  heating  and  ventilation  in  living 
quarters. 

Adequate  medlcaL  psychiatric  and  dental 
care;    pre-natal  care  for  women. 

Minimum  standards  for  food  prep.Tratlon 
and.  service. 

Eestrictlons  on  corporal  punishment  and 
solitary  confinement. 

Written  ragulatiana  of  appropriate  prison 
bidiavlor  whieh.  wiU  be  provided  to  every 
yrlaonar  upon,  admlwloa. 

BastriKtloa  on  prlaan  authorities  from  la- 
specting  Incoming  mail  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  detecting  contraband.  MaU  to  gov- 


ernmant  elBelals.  oourta,  or  attorneys  to  be 
serviced  only  by  employees  of  the  TJnlt«d 
Statas  Ftwtait  a«rvloa. 

Aaowanea  at  at  laaat  three  visit*  a  weak, 
and  tbart  ylaltoia  need  not  be  on  an  approved 
list. 

Unlm»edad  avaUlabUlty  of  newspapers, 
periodicals,  radio  and  television;  media  not 
to  be  restrlctict  ftor  Ideologtcal  reaaons 

ProteettoB  of  prisoner  proparty. 

Comprehensive  vocational  training,  raha.- 
talUtatlva    and   work   raleaae    programa. 

Be^xiotiona  on  nature  of  prison  work  and 
eBtatoUsbmant  of  maximum  work  hours. 

Title  I  also  provides  up  to  a  five  year.  S5Q00 
sentence  for  prison  authorities  who  deprive  or 
attempt  to  deprive  a  prisoner  of  rights 
granted  under  this  title.  Such  a  prortelon 
provides  prisoners  with  a  minimum  assur- 
ance that  their  righto  wUl  ba  prot-jcted. 

TTTLE    n       JHWlUftTM    WAO«» 

Provides  for  minimum  wages  equal  to  the 
highest  minimum  wage  rate  In  effact  under 
Section  6  of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  at 
ises  for  all  Fadaarai  prisoners  wocklng  In 
prison  indwstrr.  Also  givti%  prlsonars  the  rlgl.t 
to  form  unions  for  the  purpose  of  collective 
Ijargalnlng  regarding  their  employment. 
xm.»  ni     FAMILY  viarrsTioii 

Provides  at  least  12  days  of  furlough  a 
year  for  prisoners  with  satisfactory  conduct 
records. 

rrrLx  nr     commitmbnt  awd  TRAwsraa 

instructs  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to  desig- 
nate as  Initial  place  of  confinement  the  In- 
stitution nearest  the  person's  place  of  resi- 
dence suitable  for  Inmates  of  the  prisoner's 
claaslfliiatlon.  and  stipulates  that  no  trans- 
fer shaU  be  made  to  another  place  of  con- 
finement solely  for  punitive  reasons  imre- 
lated  to  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
physical  safety  of  the  transferred  prisoner, 
other  prisoners,  or  of  prison  offlclals  and  em- 
ployees, 
nnj  V     FKDiaAi.  P6iaoMj«s  m  sxaik  insti- 

TOnOMS 

Provides  prtitactJon  under  federal  prlaoa 
regulations  for  all  tedaral  prisoners  quartered 
m  state  or  local  institutions. 

TTn.B    VI      BJEENPSAMCHISEM&NT 

Baanfrmnchtoas  felons  to  vote  in  Federal 
elections  after  thay  have  succesafully  com- 
ptetad  their  tarm  of  sentence,  probation  or 

parole. 

Tm.1  vn     PA«oL« 

Restructures  the  Parole  Board  Into  a  na- 
tional board  and  five  regional  boards.  This 
decentralization  of  parole  powers  wUl  bring 
the  prisoner  closer  to  the  Individuals  whe 
make  parole  decisions.  Also  provides  that 
the  boards  proportionately  reflert  the  racial 
and  ethnic  composition  of  the  prison  popula- 
tion. 

Gives  the  prisoner  the  right  to  examine  all 
doctmients  that  were  used  In  the  parole  de- 
termination hearing.  This  enatolea  the  pris- 
oner to  more  readily  ascertain  why  parole 
was  denied  or  why  certain  restrictions  were 
placed  on  the  parole 

Sets  up  prtn-lslons  for  goodtlme  allowances 
for  parole.  The  longer  a  parolee  maintains 
good  conduct,  the  shorter  the  term  of  parole. 

gnrttiMt  tha  i»rolee  to  an  attorney  at  rer- 
a^.nf,«n  haajrmga  and  tha  opportunity  to 
aonfr<Mi«  aunt  crass-caamlna  witBeases.  as 
wall  as  stlpaMtinc  that  theiw  ba  a  full  aad 
comptata  haartngfeord. 

Provides  federal  assistance  to  the  states 
for  improvement  of  sUte  parole  programs  and 
to  develop  and  operate  community  M-lanted 
for  the  supervWon  of  and  •salstaaoa  to  pa- 
rolees. 
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^   .^  vrrr^^AP  w«  2  3  percent,  down  substantially  from  the     tlon  per  man-hour  cllmbM  at  a  rat.  of  6^ 

THE  ECONOMY  AT  MIDYEAR  3T  ^^.r^annual  rate  of  incre^ln  the     per^nt^  ^^^    ^^  ^^^^ 

,nzv^X''^^r^^^  '^^^^E^Bl'Tb^^B'^  -z^^^-^'^^'^^^'r^^- 
°^r*"BRowN  of  Ohio.  j^.  spe^e.  -^^^^^ ;rr ^^ru«:fr:Lrr s:  £-;^-£rt^— ^-.r^^^n 

the  Joint  Economic  Committee  recently  ^^^  g^on'^nic  Policy  m  the  ftrst  a  months  ^f  •^^^^^^'^^.""^^J'a^'Lp^i^^^^^^ 

issued  its  report  on  the  1972  mid-year  „,   ,^,y  ^^  cPl  "f',^  *  ^"*^I^  ^fg^iSfrSTon  in  the  rate  of  inflation. 

review  of  the  economy.  Justed  annual  rate  f  38  percent    compai^  X  lmpU«"   P'*"   '*''«"^'"  '"'^  "'^  P^'^*'* 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  minority  mem-  with   an   increase  at  an   *"^;"!^  f^^^°;„y  nonfani  economy,  a  broad  measure  of  prices. 

bers  of  that  committee  that  the  new  eco-  percent  f-oel^l^,nf  ^e  ^^-/^f -3  ^,„^  ,,  ,„  annual  rate  of  only  1.8  per- 

nomlc  policy,  instituted    USt  over  a  year  °"„*"    ^""^g   rt'^ent   in   the  pre-August  cent  in  the  second  quarter. 

aKOhM  succeeded  In  stimulating  eco-  ^fP'^J^Tg    n^cmu    from    August    I971  in    the    late    1960'8.    the    comb  nation   of 

noSilc^owth  and  in  reducing  Innatlon.  ^^['^^^^^^...H  ,!,%  ^maii  P»-d-tiv.ty  '--^^^^'^V^^^Iln 

Because  we  beUeve  that  this  perform-  ' Ve^Wholesale  Price  index  has  also  showed  ';f«^»   ^^^8ht  /^^^^""^^3^^t^»^^ 

ance   speaks   for   itself,    we   confine  our  ^  ,„^aer  rate  of  increase  in  the  Po«^-f' «Ji^^  T^uctrnty's^ar^  «^vanclng  at  a  f^r 

views  tTrbrlef  discussion  of  the  general  1971  period.  In  the  ^^^  »  °;°"  ^^^    ^pf '^  pacf^th  tL"Lonomic  recovery  If  I97i;  the 

economic  situation  and  some  of  tlie  prin-  the  '^^^^'^  j;;';f°'  '"'"'^^  "L^c^nf  cor^  3.7  percent  increase  that  year  was  the  largest 

cioal  economic  indicators.  I  include  the  seasonally  adjusted,   '^J'^   C-7e^   of  4  in  7  years. 

^1973  MiDYZAa  REvn.w  of  thk  Economy      J^^^^?^^    commodities    dropped    from    4  7      slower  ^^1««  ^^^^^^^^^^^^J^^'^f^^e^e^noZ 

^tpoar  OF  TH.  JOINT  ECONOMIC  COMMIT-      '"  ,^  .^e  earlier  period,  to  2.8  percent     due  to  ^he  general  expansion  of  the  ^ono^^^^ 

^CoNoaEss  or  the  Dnit«>  Statts,  An-      P^^^past  11   months.  On  the  other  hand,      that  ^'^^''^'l^^i^  7^^^f°  "P^^^^^^on   -^^^^ 

MiNoarrT  vikws  on  th.  >s7.  Mmv..H  Economic  Stabilization  P™«^^'^^°^7  j^^^     I'^Zl^IrSoZry  perK^s.  In  the  long  run. 

.KViEWOFTH».coNOMT  ,,^-    through    ^ugust    1971^  prtc^^of^^arm      ^^^^J^^^^^Xity  depends  primarily  on 

/.  /ntroduction  P'"°^"'"./'^Tt  5^4r?t   se^naUy  a^-  machines  and  other  productive  facilities,  the 
In  our  views  on  the  Committee  Report  on  '^'^^^''!''l^J^lLl' ^l^^lTlnn^^^  of  In-  education,  motivation.  skUl.  and  experience 
Price  and  Wa«e  Control  published  approxl-  ^^^^^'.^.TaP^.^ee^t  m  the  11-month  period  of  the  labor  force.  --»  technological  progress 
matelT  3  months  ago,  we  asked  certain  ques-  ^"^^^^^^t,?!!.  Tq,,   through  July  1972.  through  research  and  development. 
?^^Uardlng  the  success  of  the  New  Eco-  '^^f^P^j^i^^g^'a^'i^S^strUl  ^LnodUies  In  the  Immediate  future   -ntlnuedabove 
nomlc  Policy  In  stimulating  employment  and  ^^'^^.^ic^'^by  only  0.2  percent.  However,  average  gains  In  P™d^f"^"y  °*^^  "^J^ 
economic  growth  and  reducing  Inflation    In  ~^^^„P'rL^  pr^uct^  and  processed  foods  as   the  economy   continues  ,<«  "^^fV^f.  » 
our  opinion,  the  answers  to  those  questions  P^^^^^ '"^  18  percent.  In  the  6-month  rapid  pace.  Moreover,  new  plant  »nd  equlP- 
Le  becoming  Increasingly  obvious.  We  now  «:;^^  Jf^^lc^ended  In  Julv  1972.  the  all  com-  ment  will  be  coming  on  stream  at  "Jester 
S^v.  avauable  economic  data  for  almost  a  ^^^,,f  ^^^""^  L"  a  sea«onallv  adjusted  rate.  This  should  reinforce  the  cyclical  to- 
full  year  period  under  the  NEP.  Because  the  '^^^^'^'^/^  percent,  with  the  rise  in  creases  In  productivity, 
strength  of  our  economic  performance  in  tne  »^^  ^^^  ^  months  of  the  perlcxl  almost  dou-  v.  1972  economic  performance 
iMt  «  to  9  months  U  so  clear.  In  these  views  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  months.  This  accelera-  g^  j„  (^jg  y^ar  the  economy  has  shown 
we  wish  to  let  this  P^°f™f^  «P^*  ^al  tlon  was  attributable  entirely  to  sizable  In-  strength.  In  second  quarter  1972.  the 
self,  discussing  the  8*^""^  f^"^!-^""^.  creases   In  prices   of   food   products   In   May  Ij^^^n^ent  of  Commerce  has  estimated  tha 
tlon  and  some  of  our  principal  ecoiwmic  mm  ^^^^    ^^^     especially,    JtUy.    However  ^^  National   Product  roee  at  an  annual 
cators  briefly,  and  forK"'"^  »"  ,^^"^^  ^ith  30  percent  more  heavy  cattle  on  hand  ^^  g^      ^^^  ^  ^al  terms,  while  prices, 
election  year  rhetoric  regarding  the  economy.  ^^^^    compared  with  a  year  ago.  Increased  ^  measured   by  the  Implicit  price  deflator 
II.  Kmployment  and  ummplot/ment  supplies  of  meat  In  tfce  months  ahead  are  ^^^  atrp.  rxjse  at  an  annual  rate  of  1.8  per- 
From  second  quarter  1971  to  second  quar-  expected    to    be    reflected    In    an    easing    of  ^^^    These  figures  may  be  compared  with 
ter  197a.  total  ctvUlan  employment  Increased  prices.  first  quarter  1972.  In  which  real  output  In- 
by   2  4   million   persons,   one   of   the   largest  j^    ^^^^  wages  and  productivity  creased  at  an  annual  rate  of  6.5  percent,  and 
four-quarter  rise.  In  employment  on  record.  ^                                employment    and  prices  rose  by  5.1  percent.  Tb«  ^"^^  '" 
In  the  last  3  months,  this  exceptional  growth  The    ^"^"^   ^*^"          ^     ;  ^^^  accom-  real  output  In  the  second  quarter  was  the 
m  toil  empl^ent  has  been  refiected  In  the  P^^^^^^f^^^   e,f(^u^ng   g^    ^T^l  largest  since  1966.  Slmllariy.  prices  as  meas- 
^^    u^niployment     rate,     which     has  P«;^^^f  ^^   '^J^X^m  1965  to  1970.  ur^  by  the  GNP  Implicit  price  deflator,  rose 
Sropped  substLtlally,   from  5.9  percent   in  ^^'^^^^^^y\^ot  the  average  at  a  rate  In  the  second  quarter  that  was  the 
S^    1971.    where    It    had    held  /o' _»«;«"^  S^Tcu^^rk«lLe  substantially.   How-  lowest  In  over  6  yean,  (excluding  the  period 
montha.  to  a  level  of  5.5  percent  In  June  and  P™?''^"°'iT°"  ""gg  declined,  the  dollar  In-  of  the  price-wage  freeze) . 
T^,.  Tie  3  percent  rate  of  rise  In  employ-  «!^^'"^^  J^^^iy  consumed  by  Inflation.  Prom  the  third  quarter  of   1971   through 
m»L  from  i^ond   quarter   1971   to  second  ^^''^'^^nX  c^  ^97^  this  trend  has  the  second  quarter  of  1972.  real  output  has 
quarter  1972  Is  higher  than  the  largest  In-  ^^ce  toe  b^lnning  ox       ^                   ^^^^  increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  7.5  per«nt 
^«a««i  r«»rded  in  the   19eo-s  and  may  be  ^"t"^   "'fP^.^g  p^"  j\me  !971   *  June  this  compares  to  an  Increase  In  real  aOTof 
^^  to  the  increase  at  an  annual  rate  ^f.^'^^^L^^^^^'^^Xly  wages  of  the  only   2.2   percent  In  the   full   year  between 
rf^  1  percent  recorded  m  the  four  quarters  ^^^^^J^S^^rkCT We  bv  I  percent,  third  quarter  1970  and  1971.  The  annual  rate 
preLl^  the  adoption  of  the  New  Economic  ^<^«  P^^^"^::^;^? a^ual"  lnc?Lse  of  of  Increase  In  n«l  output  In  the  first  ha^f 
Policy  last  August.                                           ,  ^,„T?^!^Jnt  between  1960  and  1968.  of  1972  at  7.8  percent  makes  It  very  l^ely 
w7   bellevlT    that     continued     expansion  "'^y  Vor^^uctmtT.^m  la^e  Increases  that  the  $100  billion  target  increase  in  Oroas 
Should  enable  us  to  reduce  the  overauunem-  .    A^J°'^P^^'=^'n'!hoThavrgreatly   im-  National  Product  during   1972  will  be  met. 
ployment   rate   further  by   the   end  of   this  'JV^^'P^la^tHf  returning  to  price-cost  The  relative  strength  of  the  current  recov- 
?  J!^  the  neighborhood  of  5  per^nt.^-  P^^^  P^P^.^^j^'  ^^n^y^  Over^he  past  ery  is  apparent  from  the  table  below. 
'""'*  Z^r.^^o7.TZ^^^  Ke  S^e TuiJ^rs,  productivity  Increases  In  the  ^„,    oNP,    si.   quarters   after   trougH' 
^^Ei^iHiH-»^T  Kt-5  S^^eTatTranLar^^te!!^^b^  .eco.ries  following  recession,  of        p.c^J 

^T^HSiHrSH  -:tiri^o^^^7o-- °^  ^"^ ^'^  -'■      ^.::::::::::::::----------  ;.s 

M«  not  now  <»'»t«'»P'*t^*'f~'  *^  Jr^         Because  of  the  more  rapid  gains  m  pro-  1961    - 

have  already  reenterea  me  joo  "«  nonfarm  economy  at  an  average  annual  rate  "»'  t'                                                    .„^„.,  ,-«. 

III.  Inflation  ^.  ^-^^  ,  i.    percent  even  though  compensa-  Examination  of  some  of  our  prmcipai  e«r- 

In  th.  li-t  a  mootha  we  have  seen  a  sub-                ^      ^  nomlc  Indicators  shows,  in  our  oP talon,  and 

stantlal  drop  In  th«  rate  of  Increase  m  con-                                                    Pearson   state:    "It  In  the  opinion  of  the  economic  forecasung 

:^  p^.  Toe  the  month  of  June   1972  _J^^^^  ^^^  p^mt  ^u^toat  only   16  community  generally,  that  the  st^ngeco- 

the  ris.  to  th.  Consuiaer  Prlc.  I^!Mf">  Tn^Ber  consumer  ^lar  is  being  spent  for  nomlc  growth  experienced  In  the  last  three 

^^^il^cLSTfr^rqTarSma  ro^^m;:;:d  to  20  cent.  12  years  ago."  quarters  will  continue. 
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Leading  Indicators 
In  the  la«t  S  montba,  tb*  Indn  <rf  leMUog 
ecooomlc  Indicators  bM  rte«»  from  133.1  t» 
143  6  an  Inureii  of  mora  than  7  paroant, 
or  14  percent  oa  an  annual  taaala.  Tha  nm 
in  the  index  In  th«  last  yaar,  from  July  l»71 
throi*h  Jun«  1973,  from  136.6  to  142.5.  tran»- 
lates  to  an  n*"""^'  rate  of  gain  of  13.6  pei^ 
cent  This  record  gives  no  hint  that  the  prea- 
ent   expansion   may   be  ending   or   past   Its 

peak. 

Manufacturing  Activity 

Manufacturing  acttTtty  In  the  first  « 
months  of  this  year  erldeBoed  an  expanding 
economy.  In  second  quarter  1973  manufac- 
turers' total  n«i»  coders  for  gooda  were  14.6 
percent  above  the  lerel  of  second  quarter 
1971  and  3.3  percent  above  first  quarter  197X 
In  the  important  durable  goods  category, 
new  orders  In  the  second  quarter  of  this  year 
were  a  very  strong  19.6  percent  above  the 
same  quarter  In  1971  and  6J  percent  abofve 
first  quarter  1973.  Nondurable  goods,  al- 
though not  thte  strong,  were  stUl  good.  Total 
second  quarter  1972  nondurable  new  orders 
were  8.8  percent  above  second  quarter  ISTl 
and  1.2  percent  above  first  quarter  1972. 

Manufacturers'  shipments  were  also  up 
strongly.  Second  qusater  1973  total  manu- 
facturers' shipments  were  10.3  percent  above 
second  quarter  1971  and  2.»  percent  above 
ftret  quarter  1973.  The  durable  goods  compo- 
nent of  total  shipments  was  even  stronger, 
with  second  quarter  19T3  total  shipments 
running  at  a  level  11.6  pwrcent  above  second 
tiuarter  1971  and  3.9  percent  above  first 
quarter  1972. 

Very  encouragingly,  mantifacturlng  Inven- 
tories are  beginning  to  show  strength.  The 
Jnne  rise  In  manufacturers'  Inventories  of 
$«»7  mUUoB  waa  the  largest  gain  In  more  than 
2  years.  Thto  0.7  percent  gain  In  a  single 
month  followed  a  May  rise  m  inventoriea  o< 
0,4  percent.  These  fairly  substantial  back -to- 
back  monthly  Increases  followed  a  period  of 
approximately  a  year  and  a  half  In  which  In- 
ventorteB  were  relatively  stable.  A  rlae  In  l«- 
featortee  haa  been  long  awaited  as  an  lw»l«- 
tor  of  bustaess  confidence  that  a  suatalned 
general  eccaujinlc  expansion  Is  underway.  We 
believe  that  the  May  and  June  Inventory  per- 
formances reveal  that  business  Is  exhibiting 
such  confidence. 

Indtistrtal  Production 

Industrial  production,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  half  of  1972.  had  risen  for  8  months  m 
a  row.  In  June  1973,  the  Index  of  total  in^ 
dwtrtal  prodnctlon  stoed  at  11 3 J.  aa  oam- 
pared  to  an  index  of  106.6  m  August  1971, 
when  Prealdent  Nixon  inaugurated  the  new 
•coDcinic  policy.  The  change  from  Auguat 
1971  tiirough  June  ia72  waa  equal  to  8.7  per- 
cent at  an  annual  rate.  Prom  the  end  of  1971 
through  June  1972.  Industrial  production  haa 
Increased  at  an  annual  rate  of  9.6  percent. 
Housing 

Private  housing  starts  played  a  strong  role 
In  the  vigorous  economic  performance  so  far 
this  year.  Prom  January  through  June,  hous- 
ing starts  averaged  almoet  2.4  mUllon  on  an 
annual  baala.  The  strength  of  thU  figure  to 
apparent  uptm  a  oomparlflon  with  the  pro- 
jected housing  starta  for  1972.  2.2  million, 
made  by  the  Council  of  Economic  Advisers 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  perform- 
ance to  date  Is  more  than  8  percent  above 
that  projection,  and  9.3  percent  above  the 
annual  rate  of  housing  starts  in  the  last  6 
months  of  1971.  AddltlonaUy,  housing  ac- 
tivity in  the  first  half  of  thla  yew:  ran  at  an 
annual  rate  23.6  percent  above  the  rate  of 
hoising  starta  In  the  first  ball  of  1871.  Al- 
though the  May  and  June,  1972  starts,  at 
annual  ratea  of  2,331,000  and  2,298,000,  re- 
spectively, are  somewhat  below  the  average 
lor  fuU  half  year,  they  are  both  substantially 
above  the  CEA  projection  for  the  full  year. 
We  expect  demand  for  new  housing  to  remain 
at  a  high  level  through  the  rest  of  1972, 


wltli  satisfactlaa  of  this  demand  aided  by 
readily  avaUsble  mortgage  money. 

Constnictlon  Awards  and  Expeudlturea 

In  tlM  first  6  tn/iTit>^a  of  1S72.  oonstructlon 
contracts  showed  good  strength,  the  level  in 
the  value  of  eonstrnctlon  contracts  rising  to 
16  percent  above  OMkt  In  ttM  ftret  baU  of 
1»71.  This  16-peioeMt  Inoreaae  repreaanta  an 
average  monthly  gam  o<  nearly  »!  waion 
over  tbe  1971  period.  During  the  month  of 
June,  residential  buUdlng  contracts  roae  3ff 
percent  above  the  year  earlier  level,  to  •4.38 
binion  from  •S.4S  bUUsn  m  June  1S71. 

New  oonatruetlen  eapendltnzes  have  alae 
been  strong.  Total  new  ooBatruetkA  axpend- 
Ituiea  during  JnB«.  at  a  neirrmany  adjusted 
annual  rate  of  •12a.a  billion,  were  up  0.7  per- 
cent from  \M.f'%  %123.4  bUUoo.  The  June  level 
was  13.6  parcaitt  above  June  1971  s  VOg.6 
billion  adJiMtsd  annual  rate  and  6.7  percent 
above  Daccmber'a  18T1  gll6L6  bUUon. 
RetaU  Salea 

Consumer  confidence  Is  also  up.  Althotitfi 
retail  sales  have  remained  somewhat  change- 
able from  month  to  month,  the  underiymg 
trend  In  the  last  several  pMlo«te  has  been 
encouraging.  Total  retail  sales  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1972  ran  at  a  level  3J  perceirt 
above  total  sales  in  fbat  quarter  1973,  and 
9.1  percent  above  sales  In  second  quarter 
1971.  In  the  Important  durable  goods  cate- 
gory, total  second  quarter  1972  retail  sales 
were  3.6  percent  above  total  first  quarter 
1972  sales  and  a  strong  18.0  percent  above 
second  quarter  1971  sales.  The  nondurable 
goods  p«1!Qrmance,  althoiigh  not  as  strong, 
was  still  good.  Ttrtal  second  quarter  sales 
were  2.7  percent  above  first  quarter  1972 
sales  and  7.0  percent  above  second  quarter 
1971  sales. 

During  July,  according  to  Department  a< 
Commerce  preliminary  figures,  total  retail 
sales  rose  to  «S7.3fl  blDlon  from  June's  »3«.e7 
billion,  a  rise  of  2  percent  in  1  month.  Total 
July  sales  were  11  percent  above  thoee  of 
July  1971. 

Consumer  Inatallment  Credit 

In  tbe  10  full  DBontbs  stooe  tbe  Inaugtirar- 
tton  of  the  New  Economic  Policy  for  whksb 
data  la  iwaUaUe.  eosMUBter  installment 
credit  outat*ndli«  whleta  la  a  seoalUve 
baianeter  of  pubUe  oanfldenee  In  tdae  eeon- 
omy.  haa  tfwwi  BTceptlwnil  strength.  Prom 
SaittanbM-  19T1  tbi!«i«^  June  1972.  tbe  aver- 
^  zBcstthly  IxMnMS  In  total  oansumer  In- 
MaUBBent  awUt  •utatoDding  has  bsen  tl.09 
talUlon.  June  1971'a  Iminasfi  etf  tl.33  bllUoa 
was  the  fourtb  gala  in  »  row  of  more  than 
M  biUlan  and  tlsa  ttalzd  higbest  monthly  lu- 
I  irnn  ever  iiiiiii#iil.  failing  betaliMl  oiUy  May 
l»73'a  reaovd  lkl.44  bliUom  rise  and  Martdi's 
«1 .3«  tamioB  Inereaas:. 

Ttte  outstM>dinc  strenctb  in  this  area  is 
apparent  upcMi  sawparinn  ttie  more  tban  il 
billion  averts  msMThly  increase  frooi  Sep- 
tember 1971  tbrangja  June  1073  wltb  tJhe 
perfomiMKe  in  tbe  first  8  mnntiie  at  1871. 
Proaa  J^nM7  thiougfa  August  1971,  total 
oensumar  1n«t ailment  credit  outstAodlng.  as 
scaaoiMkUy  adjusted,  rose  monthly  only  an 
average  M04  mUllon.  or  lees  tban  h*U  of  the 
September  1971-June  1ST2  average.  Qlven 
the  exceptional  performance  from  B<arcta 
through  Jnne  at  tbls  year,  wben  tbe  averse 
nMtnthly  increase  In  total  InataUment  credit 
outstanding  was  in  exoses  of  gl.3  bilUoix.  we 
beUeve  that  consumer  conadence  and  the 
purrhMlng  activity  which  that  confidence 
stimulates  will  fuel  further  ouz  already  very 
strong  eeonomle  ezpaaalMi. 

VJ.  Conclutiom. 
The  real  test  of  ecooomlc  policy  Is  not 
whether  we  can  create  instant,  perhaps 
short-lived,  wealth  for  a  few  Americans,  but 
rather  whether  we  oan  create  sustainable, 
long-term  levels  of  prosperity  and  full  em- 
ployment. The  test  cannot  be  met  by  fol- 
lowing the  path  of  instant  prosperity,  but 
rather  by  setting  long-range  goals  and  con- 


stantly striving  to  attain  them.  We  believe 
that  tbe  trends  now  underway  8fas>w  promise 
of  fully  meetlBg  tbat  teat,  aad  of  ushering  in 
a  new  em,  ad  rsspeasibie  daelalonmaklBg  in 
rpeliCT. 


TEEE  OLYMPIC  TRADGEDY 

Tbe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
pureviout  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Boaisoir)  li 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  nOBISON  of  New  Yoork.  lir. 
Speaker,  to  parapharase,  it  is  the  best  of 
times  and  the  worst  of  times;  it  is  the 
seasca  of  light  and  the  ""^j*^"  of  dark- 
ness. I^iniig  the  ftEBt  10  days  oi  the  XX 
Ql^oBpiad  we  haii  ererything  before  ua — 
young  people  of  all  races  and  nations 
liTlng  the  lofty  ideal  of  brotiwrtooed  dur- 
ing one  of  those  rare  periods  when  hu- 
man beings  pot  away  their  worst  in- 
stincts and.  for  a  short  time,  live  ajs  tbe 
great  philosophers  say  they  should.  And, 
then,  we  had  nothing  before  us  in  the 
wake  of  another  terrible  atrocity,  another 
media  ereot,  which  starkly  reminded  us 
that  there  is  no  hallowed  ground  in  our 
time.  ^^ 

This  mornings  news  that  the  XX 
Olympiad  will  continue  is  a  consoling 
note  for  me,  a  fit  memorial  to  the  11 
Olymplaas  who  are  now  dead.  The  games 
may  now  be  mere  a  ritual  of  m«uniing 
than  a  jogrf  ut  ccaning  tosettier:  yefe  this 
is  a  mare  appropriate  tiibwte  to  the  slain 
IsraeiiB  ttum  the  silenee  of  empty  play- 
ing ftdds.  If  the  peoirfe  of  the  world 
cannot  isolate  16  days  in  every  fourth 
year  for  a  time  of  pou^ul  com£>etition, 
they  can,  at  least,  resolve  that  mur- 
deroos  anarchy  will  not  blunt  the  re- 
deeming staiit  which  seeks  thai  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  found  a  new  adnees 
yesterday.  It  was,  perhaps,  more  painful 
ttian  the  many  others  that  have  come 
during  these  last  several  j^esrs,  because 
we  are  now  sure  that  It  will  come  again. 
For  me,  and  for  a  billlcn  other  witnesses 
throughout  the  wotid.  yeaterdagr  was  the 
"worst  of  times"  in  an  a«e  whKh  tries 
so  desperately  to  be  the  "best  of  times." 
But  it  is  necessary  to  contlmie  to  try, 
and  it  is  that  decision  that  gives  us  a 
new  sense  of  purpose,  and  of  ht^pe. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATB 
PRANK  METSa 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
prerltms  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mlrtiigan  (Mr.  Gekald  R. 
Pohd)  is  reeognlaed  for  5  mintrtes. 

Mr.  GERALD  R.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  member  of  this  Hoase  knows  how 
important  it  is  to  have  a  cap>aWe  and 
loyal  ofUce  manager.  On  Friday,  Augxist 
25,  death  took  Prank  Meyer,  who  had 
been  ray  admimstrative  assistant  for 
17"4  years.  Prank  was  the  ftoest  of  ad- 
ministrative assistants,  and — more  than 
that — he  was  a  sploidid  htiman  being. 

I  was  not  alooe  in  my  high  regard  for 
Prank  Meyer.  Bveryose  who  knew  him, 
inelodkig  the  President  at  the  Utaited 
States,  looked  upcn  him  as  an  outstand- 
ing individual.  A  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent to  Prank's  family  was  read  at  the 
ftmeral  service,  and  it  ^xtfee  for  everyone 
who  had  come  into  contact  with  Prank 
and  knew  of  his  tremendous  attributes. 
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Pranks  great  ablUty  and  his  deep  in- 
tegrity were  known  to  the  men  and 
women  at  ttoe  Grand  Rapid*.  Mich.. 
Press  as  well  as  to  others  of  my  consttt- 
uents  and  ao  It  was  appropriate  that  the 
Press  should  pay  tribute  to  Prank  e<U- 
torlaUy  In  the  days  after  his  death  Wth 
the  permission  of  the  House.  I  wouIdUke 
to  insert  that  editorial  tribute  to  Prwak 
Meyer  at  this  point  In  the  Record.  The 
editorial  follows: 

rprom  the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Press,  Aug. 

39.  1972) 

Thb  Man  Behind  thb  Man 

Prank  A  Meyer  had  been  teaching  history 
and  government  for  17  years  at  Grand  Ha- 
vens Central  Junior  High  School  when  he 
decided  to  take  advantage  of  an  opportunity 
to  work  in  Rep.  Gerald  R.  Port's  office  for 
a  year.  For  Prank  Meyer  thU  waa  the  golden 
opportunity  to  check  theory  agalnat  prac- 
tlci  He  found  the  experience  fascinating  and 
after  teaching  another  year  he  returned  to 
Waahlngton.  In  1966.  to  become  a  permanent 
member  of  Ford's  staff. 

When  Mr.  Meyer  died  here  unexpectedly 
last  Friday.  whUe  visiting  the  congressman's 
local  office.  Ford  said  that  In  his  Judgment 
he  "waa  the  flnest  administrative  assistant 

on  Capitol  Hill.  "  .      „  .      » 

We  can  believe  It.  Affable  and  efficient, 
scholarly  but  not  pedantic,  Frank  Meyer  was 
one  of  the  easiest  of  men  to  meet.  If  It  waa 
in  hU  power  to  answer  a  question  or  fill  a  re- 
quest, he  did  so  promptly  and  cheerfully. 
He  waa  rarely  seen  or  heard  by  the  con- 
stltuenta  of  Fold's  district,  but  we  are  sure 
that  Ford  would  be  the  first  to  attest  that 
It  was  Frank  Meyer  who  made  his  office  run 
as  If  It  were  hooked  up  to  some  atomic 
clock. 

He  was  one  of  the  hundreds  of  men  and 
women  who  labor  In  anonymity  to  keep  Con- 
greaa  functioning.  Whenever  we  found  our- 
selves tempted  to  refer  scornfully  to  the 
thousand*  of  federal  employes  In  Washing- 
ton as  'bureaucrats, "  we  remembered  that 
Frank  Meyer  was  one  of  them;  perhaps  one 
of  the  finest  but  not  unique.  He,  too,  repre- 
sented the  people  In  the  Fifth  District. 


CHARLES  RUPPERT  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
BEHALF  OF  PRIVATE  EDUCATION 


The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  <Mr.  Kemp)  Is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  a 
friend  and  constituent  of  mine,  Charles 
J.  Ruppert.  of  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  testified  in 
behalf  of  the  Parents'  Council  of  Inde- 
pendent Schools  and  the  Federation  of 
Home  School  Associations  of  the  Diocese 
of  Buffalo  in  favor  of  legislation  to  pro- 
vide a  tax  credit  for  tuition  payments  to 
private  elementary  and  secondary 
schools. 

He  presented  an  excellent  case  for  pro- 
moting freedom  of  choice  in  our  system 
of  educaUon  and  for  providing  a  measure 
of  tax  relief  to  the  parents  of  children 
in  private  schools. 

I  have  cosponsored  legislation  for  an 
income-tax  credit  plan  which  would 
allow  parents  of  a  nonpublic  school 
child  to  deduct  from  their  final  tax  lia- 
bility an  amount  equal  to  one-half  of  the 
tuition  paid  up  to  an  overall  limit  of  $500 
per  dependent.  By  providing  assistance 
directly  to  the  parents  of  schoolchildren 
and  not  the  schools,  I  believe  that  this 
tax-credit  concept  is  consistent  with 
constitutional  criteria. 


Mr  Speaker.  I  Include  the  text  of  Mr. 
Ruppert's  statement  which  I  feel  Is  an 
Important  contribution  to  the  hearing 
record  and  which  deserves  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress: 
OmAL  T»«TmoNT  or  Cka«i.es  J.  Ruppert  at 
A  PuBUtc  Hearino  Bktobi  the  House  Com- 
Mtrrnae  on  Wats  and  Means 
Mr.  Chairman.  Honorable  ladles  and  gen- 
tlemen ;  . 

I  am  Charles  J  Ruppert  and  I  am  speak- 
Uig  on  behalf  of  the  Parents'  CouncU  of  In- 
dependent Schools  and  the  Federation  of 
Home  School  Associations  of  the  Diocese  of 
Buffalo.  These  organizations  represent  over 
100  000  parents  of  approximately  70.000  chU- 
dren  in  the  non-public  schooU  In  the  West- 
ern New  York  area.  I  am  Secretary  and  past- 
President  of  the  Parents'  Council  of  Inde- 
pendent Schools  and  father  of  eight  chU- 
dren  all  of  whom  have  been  or  are  presently 
being  educated  In  the  Buffalo  Catholic 
School  System. 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  on  the  neces- 
sity   of    maintaining    freedom    of    choice    In 
education,  secondly,  the  economic  problems 
affUctlng  parents  who  exercise  this  choice  by 
sending  their  children  to  non-public  schools 
and.  thirdly,  the   urgent   need  for  financial 
relief  for  parenu  via  some  form  of  tax  credit. 
While  our   Constitution   and   courts  have 
guaranteed  us  this  freedom  of  choice.  It  is 
more  and  more  becoming  an  economic  Im- 
possibility to  exercise  this  choice.  The  need  to 
preserve  this  freedom  of  choice  Is  highlighted 
bv   the   fact   that    In   many   underprivileged 
areas,  parents  choose  to  send  their  chUdren 
to  nonpublic  schools.  As  an  example.   In  a 
recently   consolidated    Inner    City    parochial 
school  in  the  City  of  Buffalo,  approximate  y 
80 'o    of   the   800   studenU   are   non-Catholic 
and  their  parents  are  paying  »60  per  year  to 
exercise   this   freedom   of   choice.   The   non- 
public schools  provide  a  diversity  which  our 
educational    system    would    otherwise    lack. 
They  not  only  provide  knowledge  but  also  a 
system   of   values   which   Inform   the   moral 
and  ethical  choices  one  must  make  through- 
out  his   life.  ,.^       , 
The  more  one  appreciates  the  quality  of 
education  provided  by  the  typical  non-pub- 
lic school,  the  more  urgent  their  preservation 
becomes.  In  the  Diocese  of  Buffalo    for  ex- 
ample,  standard  tests  demonstrate  that  chU- 
dren in  Catholic  elementary  schools  exceed 
the  national  average  by  an  ever-Increasing 
margin  as  they  progress  from  kUidergarten 
through  grade  eight.  This  phenomenon  oc- 
curs despite  the  fact  that  the  distribution  of 
IQs  among  the  student  population  Is  normal. 
Inasmuch  as  a  pluralistic  society  has  been 
part    and   parcel    of   this   country   8ln«»  J^s 
verv  inception,  It  Is  absolutely  necessary  that 
a  realistic  freedom  of  choice  in  education  be 
maintained.  It  appears  that  Russia  and  the 
United   States   are    the   only   two   countries 
that  discriminate  against  non-public  schools. 
The  economic  problems  afflicting  parents 
who  exercise  this  freedom  of  choice  of  edu- 
cation by  sending  their  children  to  non-pub- 
lic schools  continue  to  mount.  Theee  parents 
make    many    sacrifices    to   support    the    two 
school  systems.  For  the  average  working  man 
and    the    underprivileged    this    freedom    of 
choice  is  fast  disappearing.  The  inflationary 
pressures  afflicting   non-public  schools  with 
a  resultant  Increase  in  the  cost  of  tuition  Is 
fast    making    the    exercise    of    this    precious 
freedom  an  economic  Impossibility  for  more 
and  more  parents.  Mothers  are  E:olng  to  work, 
fathers  are  working  two  Jobs,  and  discrimina- 
tion is  occurring  within  families  where  some 
children  are  sent  to  non-public  schools  and 
others   must   attend   the   public  schools   be- 
cause of  a  shortage  In  family  funds. 

Present    unemployment    rates   of    11  x,    m 

Niagara   County   and   914'^    In  Erie   County 

serve  to  compound  these  economic  problems. 

All    Americans   are   enjoying    the   beneflu 

pruduced    by   both    school   systems   but   the 


fact  that  some  Americans  are  penalized  by 
exercising  this  freedom  of  choice  offends  the 
American  spirit  of  fair  play.  For  example, 
it  costs  the  Catholic  community  in  New  York 
State  approximately  H72  miUlon  a  year  to 
operate  the  parochial  schools.  In  New  York 
State  alone.  It  would  cost  taxpayers  over 
$400  million  to  absorb  the  students  In  these 
schools. 

In  the  span  of  five  years.  It  has  been  nec- 
essary to  increase  tuition  In  otir  diocesan 
high  schools  from  $160  to  $400,  further  in- 
creases in  tuition  are  inevitable.  More  and 
more,  the  average  family  can  no  longer  af- 
ford to  send  their  chUdren  to  non-public 
schools.  The  average  per  pupU  coet  in  the 
Buffalo  Diocese  Is  $316  In  the  elementary 
schools  and  $650  In  the  secondary  schools. 
This  is  well  below  the  average  per  pupU  ex- 
penditure of  $1,400  In  New  York  State's  pub- 
lic schools.  Obviously,  a  tax  credit  of  only  a 
few  hundred  dollars  would  help  restore  bal- 
ance to  our  plural  educational  system. 

It  is  therefore  our  recommendation  that 
some  form  of  tax  credit  be  given  directly  to 
the  parents.  It  Is  my  understanding  that 
over  fifty  tax  credit  bUls  have  been  submitted 
to  this  Committee  and  It  Is  our  hope  and 
prayer  that  you  will  see  fit  to  recommend  one 
that  most  suits  our  immediate  needs. 

It  is  also  our  recommendation  that  tax 
credit  for  tuition  be  extended  only  to  the 
parenw  whose  chUdren  attend  schools  meet- 
ing State  and  Federal  educational  standards 
and  conforming  to  the  ClvU  Rights  Act  of 
1964.  All  the  non-public  schools  represented 
by  our  organizations  have  been  approved  by 
the  New  York  State  Education  Department. 
It  Is  not  our  intention,  now  or  In  the  future, 
to  expect  government  to  support  the  entire 
cost  of  tuition  for  non-public  schools.  How- 
ever, we  must  keep  In  mind  that  time  la  of 
the  essence  and  too  little  or  too  late  could  be 
chaotic. 

In  closing.  I  wish  to  thank  this  Committee 
for  your  Interest  and  concern  and  I  trust  you 
wUl  submit  a  tax  credit  bill  that  wlU  enable 
us  to  maintain  our  freedom  of  choice  In  edu- 
cation. 


Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mr.  Ruppert  indicates, 
we  may  be  facing  a  demise  of  most  non- 
public school  education  in  the  United 
States  within  not  too  many  years  if  cur- 
rent trends  continue  or  accelerate.  Many 
pubUc  school  systems  are  currently  in 
the  throes  of  a  financial  crisis  stemming 
principally  from  the  fact  that  local  and 
State  revenues  have  not  kept  pace  with 
spiraling  costs.  However,  to  the  extent 
that  financial  difBculties  have  affected 
most  school  systems  in  recent  years,  they 
have  affected  private  schools— which 
have  no  tax  base — even  more. 

More  than  5.2  million  boys  and  girls 
are  currently  attending  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  which  are  not  a  part  of 
the  public  school  system,  and  it  has  been 
estimated  that  if  most  or  aU  private 
schools  were  to  close  or  turn  pubUc.  tne 
added  burden  on  public  funds  by  the  end 
of  the  1970's  would  exceed  $4  billion  per 
year  in  operations,  with  an  estimated  $5 
billion  more  needed  for  faculties.  As  Mr. 
Ruppert  points  out.  In  our  State  of  New 
York  alone,  it  costs  the  CathoUc  com- 
munity in  New  York  State  approximately 
$172  million  a  year  to  operate  the  paro- 
chial schools,  but  it  would  cost  over  $400 
million  to  absorb  these  students  into  the 
public  schools. 

As  an  advocate  of  strengthening  our 
commitment  to  pubUc  education.  I  also 
believe  that  Congress  must  protect  ana 
encourage  the  private  option.  The  private 
option  should  not  be  available  only  to  the 
wealthy.  That  is  not  the  American  way. 


Therefore.  Mr.  Sijeaker.  I  call  upon 
the  leaders  of  this  Nation  to  Join  with 
the  leaders  of  all  other  naUons  both 
through  direct  efforts  by  our  Govern - 


.  A  *,n»ri«L  is  richer  for  the  diversity     nately.  it  Is  the  young  who  suffer— the 
nrS^u^wSS  prefer  a  distinc-     --tes^^^^^s^^naUo^beautiful. 

""KlS^'  and  parochial  elementary  The  feeling  of  brother^  ^''^S^eX  ;;^m"'^~t^uih' the  United  Nations 

anf  secwdSr  schools  of  America  make  competition  wa*  too  ^^^^^\^  S^SevSw  international  program  to 

^'^eSaT^trlbution  to  pluralism  in  .°",^^^^«.^X  TrtSiph  ST^ctory  «SS  ^?  out  this  bloody  sickness, 

o^r  society  and  provide  a^  ^.^-.^^^^n  iCSSS  o?def*^rSd'on^'a'Sn,'Se        These  t^rrorlst^  bands  .do__^-*  «P^-.« 

ital  choice  in  our  system  of  wiucation.  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^  f^^  fanatics 

who    have    taken    something    beautiful 
away  from  us. 

As  German  ChanceUor  WUly  Brandt 
proclaimed  yesterday,  It  is  hard  to  con- 
sider the  possibiUty  that  we  should  con- 
tinue   to  play  games"  in  the  aftermath 


Pi-ivate  schools  of  various  kinds  are  able 
to  draw  upon  financial  resources  not 
available  to  public  institutions--and 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  available 
to  educaUon.  They  provide  diversity, 
choice,  and  healthy  competition  to  tradi- 
tionally public  education  and  serve  the 


tlonally  public  eaucauon  ana  sci  v^  .^^     of  this  tragedy"  but.  at  the  same  time 
public  Pun>c«e^  by_Pi°A^f  Jit?i?^    SoS^  i^ftop  such'an  event  to  satisfy 


for  a  substantial  group  of  Americans  to 
express  themselves  sociaUy,  ethnically, 
culturaUy.  and  reUgiously  through  educa- 
tion institutions.  Our  private  and  paro- 
chial schools  and  coUeges  add  a  dimen- 
sion of  spiritual  value  to  education  which 
is  invaluable  to  the  moral  fiber  of  the 
Nation  Itself;  and  in  my  view,  it  would 
be  a  tragedy  of  the  first  magnitude  if  tax- 
supported  State  schools  were  to  drive  pri- 
vate Institutions  out  of  existence. 

Without  question,  respect  for  the  doc- 
trine of  church-state  separation  and  re- 
straints placed  on  private  school  aid  by 
court  decisions  in  interpreting  provisions 
of  the  Constitution  have  greatly  limited 
avaUable  options.  However,  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
enjoins  the  separation  of  church  and 
state,  also  specifies  that  nobody  shall  be 
prevented  from  exercising  his  right  to 
freedom  of  religion.  Forcing  a  parent  to 
take  liis  child  out  of  private  school,  be- 
cause he  cannot  afford  to  support  two 
separate  school  systems  is  an  obvious  in- 
frinp  ement  of  the  right  to  reUgious  pro- 
tection under  the  first  amendment  itself. 
I  feel  it  Is  essential  that  we  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  doctrine  of  church 
and  state  and  that  the  State  should  be 
neutral  in  Its  dealings  with  religion,  but 
nonetheless  the  doctrine  of  separation 
does  not  require  that  the  State  be  hostile 
to  religion.  The  tax  credit  approach  ap- 
pears to  be  constitutionally  permissible, 
and  I  hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  soon  reports  out  a  measure 
that  will  meet  the  challenge  of  rescuing 
our  hard-pressed  private  schools. 


should  we  stop  such  an  event  to  satisfy 
the  perpetrators  of  this  Infamous  deed? 
Although  I  have  no  real  power  in  this 
matter,  I  feel  that  the  games  should  con- 
tinue because  they  symbolize  the  only 
hope  we  have,  our  young  people;  the 
young  people  who  embody  the  dedication 
which  is  needed  to  overcome  the  injus- 
tice of  this  world.  And  finally,  the  Olym- 
pics bring  to  every  man,  be  he  American 
or  Kenyan.  Russian,  or  Hungarian,  the 
pride  in  self  and  country  which  ultimate- 
ly is  the  key  to  all  hopes  for  the  world 
peace. 


OLYMPIC  TRAGEDY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temporie.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKinniy) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like 
most  Americans,  I  have  been  an  avid 
spectator  the  past  week,  enamored  with 
a  young  little  Russian  named  Korbut 
and  proud  of  a  tall  lanky  American 
named  Wottle.  For  me,  there  was  not 
only  a  national  pride  but  a  universal 
pride  in  all  men.  In  all  nations. 

The  events  of  September  5  remind  us 
again  that  nothing  is  sacred  within  the 
sphere  of  world  politics,  not  even  on  the 
Mount  Olympus  which  we  keep  re- 
served for  our  best  athletes.  If  we  reflect 
on  the  events  of  the  week  leading  up  to 
this  tragic  event  we  can  single  out  in- 
stances when  politics  overrode  fairness, 
ideology  overrode  judgment.   Unfortu- 


ACTS  OF  rNSANITY  AT  OLYMPICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shock  and 
outrage  I  feel  today  at  the  enormity  of 
the  act  perpetrated  in  Munich  by  the 
lunatic  Black  Septemberist  Palestine 
group  is  impossible  for  me  to  express.  It 
is  difficult  for  me  to  remember  when  I 
have  felt  more  outrage,  or  more  help- 
lessness in  my  outrage. 

Man  can  cope  with  sanity  as  it  tends 
to  follow  logical  patterns  which  we  can 
all  understand.  But  acts  of  Insanity  such 
as  the  massacre  of  the  Israeli  athletes, 
outside  of  the  realm  of  human  reason  as 
they  are.  tend  to  devel<HJ  not  understand- 
ing, but  helpless  shock. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  so  many  of  my  col- 
leagues, my  sympathy  goes  out  not  only 
to  the  people  of  Israel  who  suffered  this 
tragic  loss — a  loss  made  doubly  shocking 
in  a  nation  so  small  and  so  close  knit — 
but  also  to  the  German  people.  For  this, 
the  XX  Olympiad  was  to  Germany  a 
symbolic  welcome  back  into  the  interna- 
tional brotherhood  of  nations — the  first 
Olympic  games  held  in  that  country  since 
1936.  It  was  planned,  and  until  this  tragic 
occurrence,  was  developing  into  a  meet- 
ing of  joy  and  splendor.  Therefore,  in 
this  tragic  hour,  my  heart  goes  out  also 
to  the  people  of  Germany. 

But  today  I  also  sorrow  for  the  world. 
The  rising  tempo  of  these  sporadic  acts 
of  bloody  terror  Is  only  too  apparent  to 
us  all.  The  terror  of  plane  hijacking,  the 
massacre  at  the  Lod  airport,  the  blood- 
shed in  Northern  Ireland,  all  indicate  a 
rapid  rise  in  anarchist  madness  sweep- 
ing our  earth.  Yesterday,  It  was  the 
Israeli  athletes  who  were  the  victims  of 
this  madness. 
Tomorrow    it    could    be    some    other 


from  nowhere.  They  must  receive  arms. 
They  do  receive  sujwort.  They  do  have 
havens  of  sanctuary.  We  must  cut  off 
this  support;  we  must  end  these  sanc- 
tuaries. 

Therefore,  I  urge  that  every  sanction 
short  of  war  be  taken  against  any  na- 
tion which  harbors  or  refuses  to  co- 
operate in  this  needed  international  ef- 
fort to  end  the  activity  of  these  inter- 
national bands  of  madmen.  For  after 
witnessing  the  development  of  guerrilla 
tactics  on  a  national  scale  for  two  full 
decades,  we  today  are  spectators  of  the 
horror  of  international  guerrilla  warfare. 

Air  piracy  can  be  ended.  Terrorist  ac- 
tivities on  the  international  scene  can  be 
ended.  But  such  an  end  can  only  be 
brought  about  through  international  co- 
operation and  effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  In  this  Nation,  as 
a  memorial  to  those  tragically  desul 
Israel  athletes,  dedicate  ourselves  to  this 
task.  Let  us  act  firmly  and  swiftly  as  we 
would  to  prevent  a  rabies  epidemic.  For 
just  as  mad  dogs  cannot  be  permitted  to 
run  loose  in  the  streets,  these  interna- 
tional mad  dogs  cannot  be  allowed  to 
roam  our  world. 


DEPRAVITY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Wyman) 
is  recognized  for  5  n^utes. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  words  are 
inadequate  In  the  aftermath  of  the  out- 
rage at  Munich.  The  brutal  abduction 
and  slaughter  of  Innocent  Olympic  par- 
ticipants by  Arab  terrorists  was  an  act 
whose  savagery  has  stunned  the  minds 
of  civilized  men  the  world  over.  Such 
barbarity  cannot  be  tolerated.  Nothing 
can  excuse  the  senseless  taking  of  inno- 
cent lives.  Justice  for  the  three  surviving 
terrorists  should  be  swift,  firm,  and  final. 

To  the  families  of  the  victims,  both 
Mrs.  Wyman  and  myself  extend  our 
prayers  and  our  deepest,  most  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  their  tragic  loss. 

Every  positive  step  must  be  taken  to 
apply  all  possible  sanctions  against  any 
nation  granting  sanctuary  or  asylum  to 
such  murderers.  In  th*  It  is  good  that 
President  Nixon  has  directed  Secretary 
of  State  Rogers  to  immediately  initiate 
action  to  obtain  international  agreement 
on  the  application  of  such  sanctions. 


BICENTENNIAL    CHAIRMAN'S    COM- 
PANY GETS  PRICE  BREAK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentie- 
man  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Asrat)  is  rec- 
ognized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Nortoo  Simon 
Inc.,  whose  chief  executive  officer  David 
lomorrow  11  uuiuu  uc  c^j^^  ^^.^.  Mahoney  Is  the  Chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
group  some  other  people.  It  could  be  can  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission 
Americans  or  Russians  or  French  or  Ger-  received  a  rare  price  exception  soon  after 
^j^  the  wife  of  a  top  Price  Commission  ofll- 
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clal  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission. 
It  Lb  impossible  to  determine  whether 
ARBC  Chairman  David  Mahoney's  com- 
pany received  thia  price  break  becauae 
of  his  connection  as  ARBC  Chairman. 
But  there  Is  strong  evidence  that  some- 
thing stinks  here.  ,  „  _^ 

It  is  clear  that  employees  of  Norton 
Simon  Inc.  attempted  to  use  Mr.  Ma- 
honeys  position  as  ARBC  Chairman  to 
Influence  the  Price  Commission's  deter- 
mination of  Norton  Simon's  request  for  a 
price  Increase  in  excess  of  the  Price  Com- 
mission's guidelines. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  an  investigation 
by  both  the  Justice  Department  and  by 
the  current  Congress  is  warranted.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  know  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  Is  planning  a  series 
of  hearings  on  the  whole  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  American  Revolution  Bi- 
centennial CommisslOTi.  I  am  sure  that 
the  committee  will  also  wish  to  consider 
documents  and  information  I  am  pub- 
licly releasing  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  placing  In  today  s 
Record  documents  which  reveal  that  on 
April  4,  1972.  Norton  Simon  Inc.  applied 
for  a  price  exception  to  the  Price  Com- 
mission in  Washington  for  one  of  its  sub- 
sidiaries, the  United  Can  Co.  As  I  am 
sure  my  coUeagues  know  price  excep- 
tions fo-  large  corporations  like  United 
Can  arc  considered  rare. 

On  May  17,  Mrs.  Joyce  Leanse,  wife 
of  Jay  Leanse,  the  head  of  the  Price 
Commission's  OfBce  of  Price  Exceptions. 
submitted  a  proposal  for  involving  the 
aging  in  the  bicentennial  activities  by 
having  them  make  souvenirs.  Mrs. 
Leanae.  who  Is  a  consultant  to  the  Na- 
tional CouncU  on  Aging,  sent  her  pro- 
posal to  the  ARBC  through  Robert 
Olickman.  one  of  Norton  Simon's  top 
executives.  Mrs.  Leanse  wrote  that  her 
propoaal  would  have  excellent  PR  po- 
tential." _, 

At  this  point  Mr.  GUckman  forwarded 
Mrs.  Leanae's  proposal  to  Mahoney's  sec- 
retary with  the  following  note: 

joyc«  lA»nm  la  the  wife  of  Jay  Leanse 
heftd  of  the  Price  Commlaelon's  Office  or 
Price  Ksoeptlona  and  someone  with  whom 
Don  SurdowU  ha«  been  In  contact. 

Mr.  Surdoval  is  the  comptroller  of 
Norton  Simon  Co.  who  apparently  was 
in  charge  of  getting  the  price  exception 
for  the  company. 

Mr  Mahoney's  secretory,  Mrs.  Irene 
Mack,  then  sent  the  proposal  to  Harry 
C.  Allendorfer,  Jr..  the  Director  of  the 
Bicentennial  Commission  Executive  Sec- 
retariat, with  the  foUowlng  note: 

Please  treat  thJa  with  TLC  (tender  loving 
care ) .  Norton  Simon  needs  the  Price  Com- 
mission's good  will. 

On  June  2.  15  days  after  Mrs.  Leanse 
had  origlnaUy  sent  her  proposal  to 
Olickman.  Norton  Simon's  request  for  a 
price  exception  ^as  approved  and  the 
company  on  July  28  received  an  approval 
for  a  2.9-percent  price  increase  in  the 

price  of  cans. 

I  have  learned  Mrs.  Leanses  proposal 
Is  preeently  being  seriously  considered 
by  the  Blcentermlal  Commission. 

Apparently  some  of  Norton  Simon's 
executives  believe  that  Mr.  Mahoney's 
position  as   ARBC  Chairman   can  and 
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should  be  used  for  the  profit  of  tiieir 
own  company.  If  the  bicentennial  cele- 
bration Is  to  be  a  truly  nonpardaan  affair 
the  administration  says  it  wants.  Uien  It 
cannot  become  a  tool  for  bestowing  fa- 
vors upon  Individual  corporations. 

The  material  follows : 
1  Decision  and  order  of  the  Price  Commission. 
Washington,  D.Cl 
Request  foe  Exciptiok 
Name  of  petitioner  Norton  Simon,  Inc. 
Re  United  Caxi  Co. 
Date  of  filing  April  4.  1972. 
Case  No.  EP   1382. 

1  On  the  basU  of  examination  by  the 
Price  Commission  of  the  facts  submitted  by 
the  above  company  in  connection  with  its 
Request  for  Exception;   and 

2  On  the  basis  of  the  determination  by 
the' Price  Commission  that  (a>  The  company 
has  hlstoricallv  adjusted  prices  at  different 
times  to  reflect  material  i  metal  i  cost  in- 
creases and  non-metal  cost  increases;  (b) 
The  price  increases  approved  by  the  Com- 
mission Januarj-  21,  ia72.  reflect  only  the 
ricreased  cost  of  materials  (tinplate):  and 
(c)  The  facts  and  circumstances  demonstrate 
that  the  Economic  Stabilization  Program 
would  inflict  a  serious  hardship  by  not  allow- 
ing the  company  to  request  recovery  of  non- 
metal  cost  increases  incurred  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  last  price  increase,  but  after 
March   15.   1971: 

It  is  herebv  Ordered.  That  the  Request  for 
Exception  to  eCFR  300-12  defining  "»»o''- 
able  costs  •  be  approved,  thereby  allowing  the 
petitioner  to  request  on  Form  PC-1  a  price 
Increase  which  reflects  non-metal  cost  in- 
creases incurred  after  March  15.  1971. 

BEST  Lewis, 
Executive  Director. 

Dale.  June  02.  1972. 


Mat  23.  1972. 

Mrs.  Joyce   I^aNse.  „,„^„, 

consultant  on  Senior  Centers.  The  National 

CouncU  on  the  Agtng,  Inc..  Washington. 

D.C. 
DFAR  Joyce;  I  was  pleased  to  receive  your 

letter  this  morning.  

The  idea  sounds  intriguing  and  I  ve  sent 
It  directly  to  Dave  Mahoney's  office  where  I 
know  the  matter  will  receive  prompt  atten- 
tion. J 
We  had  a  nice  visit  with  the  Bshman  s  and 
presume  you  did  too.  Lets  not  give  up  on 
tnlng  to  get  together.  Best  to  Jay. 

Cordially, 

RoBEST  Olickman. 

Irene      As    I    mentioned    to    you,    Joyce 

leanse  Is  the  wife  of  Jay  Leanse  who  is  head 

of    the    Price    Commission's    office    of    Price 

Exceptions    and    someone    with    whom    Don 

Surdoval  has  been  in  contact. 

Bicentennial  Commission. 

Washinoton.  D.C. 
Capt.  Harry  C.  Allendortek.  Jr.. 
American  Ret'olution  BicenfennioJ  Commis- 
sion. Washington.  DC 
Capt     please  treat  this  with  TLC.  Norton 
Simon    Inc.    needs    the    Price    Commission's 
good- will. 

Thanks, 

Irene. 

The  National  CotiNcii.  On 

The   Acinc,   Inc.. 
Washington.  DC,  May  17.  1972. 
Mr.    R  1BEKT    Clickman. 
Norton  Si^non  Inc. 
New   York.  N.Y. 

Dear  Bob:  Noting  an  article  in  today's  paper 
which  Identified  David  J.  Mahoney  as  chair- 
man of  the  American  Revolution  Bicenten- 
nial Commission.  1  am  talcing  the  liberty  of 
seudii;g  '-ou  a  first  draft  of  a  prospectus 
*he  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the  Inter- 
agencv  Craft  Committee  (representatives 
from  "government  and  private   agencies  in- 


terested m  crafts,  reoognlxed  by  President 
NUon)  presented  to  the  larger  group  Just 
yesterday  incorporating  an  idea  related  to 
the  Bicentennial   (see  page  6). 

Responding  to  a  suggestion  that  the  Bi- 
centennial Commission  is  concerned  at>out 
an  adequate  supply  of  sotrvenlra  made  in 
America,  and  also  tieing  aware  of  the  focus 
of  tlie  Bicentennial  on  American  handcrafts, 
but  in  addition  recognizing  that  American 
Craftsmen  tend  to  be  reluctant  to  produce 
souvenir  items,  the  National  Cotmcil  on 
Aging  is  recommending  that  Senior  Center 
members  and  other  older  persons  participat- 
ing in  craft  programs  throughout  the 
United  States  could  very  weU  t>e  the  •manu- 
facturers" of  a  sizable  portion  of  the  quan- 
tity of  souvenirs  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Bicentennial  celebration. 

The  involvement  of  older  persons  in  prep- 
aration for  the  Bicentennial  seems  an  appro- 
priate association— one  that  might  have  ex- 
cellent  P.R.  potential.  National  Council  on 
the  Aging  provides  a  logical  vehicle  for  the 
Implementation  of  this  Involvement  because 
of  our  extensive  constituency  among  Senior 
Centers  and  other  agencies  providing  services 
for  older  people. 

I  would  appreciate  yovti  comments  and  or 
action  with  regard  to  presenting  the  docu- 
ment to  Mr.  Mahoney  for  his  consideration. 
My  best  to  Sue.  Hopefully,  we  will  get  to- 
gether soon. 

Sincerely 

(Mrs.)    JOYCE  Leanse. 
Consultant  on  Senior  Centers. 

Memokanduu 

To  Members  of  the  Interagency  Craft  Com- 
mittee. 
Prom  Joyce  Leanse.  Chairman,  Subcommittee 

on  Aging. 
Date:  May  16.  1972. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Aging  of  the  Inter- 
aeency  Craft  Committee  met  on  two  occa- 
sions to  consider  the  merit  of  and  direction 
for  a  proposal  to  incorporate  the  talents  of 
older  p«>ple  In  craft  programs,  aa  weU  as  to 
extend  and  improve  the  quality  of  these  pro- 
grams and  the  products  thereof. 

There  was  general  agreement  regarding 
the  value  and  Importance  of  a  coordinated 
effort  which  would  focus  on  older  persons 
and  their  contribution  to  handcrafts  as  well 
as  upgrade  present  programa. 

The  Subcommittee  agreed  for  the  Chair- 
man to  develop  a  proepectua  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Interagency  Craft  Committee.  We  re- 
spectfuUy  EoUclt  your  further  comments, 
ideas,  and  recommendations  for  acUon— espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  resources  available 
from  your  respective  agencies. 

INTRODUCTION 

one  of  the  major  Issues  facing  the  nation 
today  is  the  problem  and  the  potential  of  its 
older  people.  Currently  there  are  20  million 
aged  individuals;  that  is  to  say.  every  tenth 
American  is  66  or  older.  The  recently  held 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging  Identified 
income  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  of 
older  persons  in  America— one  quarter  of  the 
elderly  do  live  In  poverty  and  their  numbers 
are    increasing.   Poverty   of   the  pocketbook. 
however,  Is  not  the  only  deprivation  suffered 
by  this  group.  Their  loes  of  work  role  or  child- 
rearing  role  leaves  them  with  a  purpoaeless- 
ness  and  meaninglesaness  that  robs  them  or 
a  sense  of  dignity  and  self-worth.  Older  peo- 
ple also  suffer  from  loneliness  as  their  circle 
of  family  and  friends  Is  diminished  by  the 
passing  of  time.  Limited  mobUity  and  less- 
ened physical  stamina  coupled  with  the  lacK 
of  economic  resourcee  exacerbates  the  nega- 
tive consequences  of  the  aging  process  cre- 
ating an  almost  aelf-fulflUlng  prophecy  of  so- 
ciety s  attitude  toward  its  older  population— 
they  are  a  problem.  But  older  persons  also 
represent  a  potential  for  America.  They  pro- 
vide   a   vast    reservoir   of   talent,   skill,   and 
knowledge  that  has  yet  to  be  fully  appreci- 
ated, let  alone  tapped. 


Th.  National  Council  on  the  Aging  be- 
ne^ that  the  development  and  e«t«««lo^o^ 
hi  American  Handcrafts  Industry  can  both 
the  3'"rr^ootentlal  of  the  elderly  in  our 

S°en^^  ^»^«  '^"^"'^  advantage  of  the  in- 
dustry and  older  persons. 

OLDER  PEOPLE  AND  HANDCRAFrS— A  NATURAL 
RELATIONSHIP 

There  is  a  natural  association  between 
older  persons  and  handcrafts.  Havmg  been 
«^  prior  to  the  extensive  use  of  produc- 
UoTline  products  and  also  during  a  time 
when  the  abUlty  to  produce  handmade  items 
w«  a  component  of  everyone's  education 
nassed  from  parent  to  chUd,  older  people  rep- 
^^t  a  valuable  resource  for  a  variety  of 
7Zis  techniques  and  information.  Those 
who  were  foreign  born  bring  a  rich  heritage 
m  handwork  adding  to  our  traditional  skills. 
Many  older  people  are  exceptionally  compe- 
tent in  such  crafts  as  knitting,  weaving,  cro- 
cheting, metalwork,  and  woodwork,  and  there 
are  few  elderly  men  without  background  in 
some  manual  trade  and  few  older  women 
without  manual  skills  developed  through 
•housewifery"  if  not  actual  trade.  The^  in- 
terest in  maintaining  these  handskills  is 
demonstrated  by  the  extensiveness  of  craft 
orograms  in  Senior  Centers  and  other  pro- 
eTt!ma  for  older  persons.  However,  though 
ubiguitous,  these  craft  programs  need  further 
development  to  belter  meet  both  the  eco- 
nomic and  psychologic  needs  of  older  people. 

SENIOR  CRAFT   PROGRAMS  TODAY 

At  the  present  time  craft  programs  for 
older  people  tend  to  be  recreational  and  di- 
versionary and  only  incidentally  related  to 
economic  development.  Pew  groups  recognize 
the  paucity  of  their  programs — even  for  rec- 
reational purposes.  Too  often  the  focus  of  the 
activity  Is  on  busywork  with  the  same  simple 
articles  being  made  over  and  over  again. 
There  seems  to  be  little  consideration  of  the 
psychological  gain  to  the  participants  when 
the  program  is  rich  and  varied.  The  existence 
of  thU  situation  reflects  the  limitations  of 
program  directors,  not  older  people.  When 
high  standards  of  workmanship  and  design 
are  encouraged,  not  only  are  they  met.  but 
much  greater  satisfaction  is  achieved  by  the 
participants.  Most  of  the  Instruction  readily 
available  to  older  people,  however,  is  deficient 
in  both  inspiration  and  technique.  Yet  the 
country  abounds  with  qualified  craftsmen 
including  older  people  themselves,  capable  of 
meeting  these  needs— A  link  must  be  estab- 
lished. 

ECONOMIC     DEVELOPMENT     OF     CRAFT     PROGRAMS 

The  economic  gain  to  be  realized  from  sen- 
ior craft  production  has  been  slow  to  mate- 
rialize. To  be  sure  most  senior  craft  programs 
are  in  facilities  with  a  counter  available  for 
display  and  sales  purposes,  some  even  have 
boutiques  or  special  outlets  for  sales,  and 
they  all  conduct  or  participate  in.  seasonal 
bazaars  or  fairs  to  which  the  pubhc  is  in- 
vited to  purchase  the  handmade  Items.  But 
the  real  business  of  selling  has  been  sadly 

Among  the  major  problems  of  all  craft 
programs,  in  Senior  Centers  and  otherwise, 
is  the  lack  of  managerial  and  entrepreneurial 
skills.  Yet,  there  are  older  people  today,  re- 
tired from  business  and  professions,  extreme- 
ly knowledgeable  and  talented  In  these  areas. 
To  develop  links  between  these  able  persons 
and  the  craft  programs  which  need  them  not 
only  helps  to  meet  the  deficlenciee  of  the 
programs,  but  puts  to  use  business  experi- 
ence gained  over  a  lifetime. 

THE     CRAFT     INDtTSTBT     AND     THE     ELDERLY 

William  R.  Seymour,  Farmers  Cooperative 
Service.  USDA.  in  summarizing  the  impor- 
tance of  the  craft  Industry  notes: 

(a)  The  availability  of  under-utilized 
physical  and  human  resource*  in  rural  areas 

(b)  Craft  production  is  readily  adaptable 


to  differing  local  cUcumstances  and  economic 
settings 

( c )  New  and  expanding  market*  for  craits 

(d)  Added  Income  is  realized  by  the  in- 
dividual craftsmen  and  their  communities. 

and 

(e)  The  desirability  of  preserving  our 
heritage  as  exprecsed  through  crafu  and 
rural  arts.  ^^ 

Ejkch  of  theee  points  underscores  the  need 
for  further  involvement  of  odder  persons  In 
craft  programs.  In  rural  and  urban  areas  as 
well,  the  elderly  represent  a  vastly  under- 
utilized human  resource.  In  addition,  the 
Senior  Centers  where  they  gather  have  the 
potential  to  l>ecome  craft  production  centers 
for  the  economic  benefit  of  the  Individual 
producers  and  the  communities  In  which  they 
live  The  adaptabUlty  of  craft  production 
permits  the  development  of  a  cottage  indus- 
try for  the  home -bound  or  more  isolated  in- 
dividuals as  well  aa  assembly -type  efforts  for 
the  less  creative  persons.  As  older  persons 
contribute  to  the  growing  market  fc«-  crafts 
they  swell  the  constituency  roeters  for  the 
private  and  government  agencies  which  serve 
the  industry  and  add  to  the  ranks  of  those 
who  advocate  for  supportive  legislation.  And 
finally,  it  would  seem  appropriate  for  the 
elderty  to  be  a  part  of  the  preservation  of  a 
heritage  to  which  they  have  contributed  so 
much  and  to  which  they  have  much  yet  to 
give. 

A  NATIONAL  CRAFT  PROGRAM  FOR  OLDER  PEOPLE 

There  are  mutual  benefits  to  be  realized 
from  an  association  between  older  persons 
and  the  crafts.  For  the  craft  industry  to 
realize  the  full  potential  of  the  vast  reservoir 
of  talent,  skills,  and  knowledge  of  older  per- 
sons relevant  to  craft  production  and 
entrepreneurial  development  and  for  the  el- 
derly to  gain  the  full  psychological,  social, 
and  economic  benefits  of  viable.  weU- 
managed  craft  programs,  a  comprehensive 
coordinated  national  program  must  be 
effected. 

The  National  Council  on  Aging,  a  private 
non-profit  voluntary  agency  providing  train- 
ing, technical  assistance  and  consvUtation  to 
organizations  concerned  with  the  field  of 
aging  is  interested  in  working  with  a  con- 
sortium of  government  and  private  agen- 
cies which  can  contribute  to  such  a  national 

program. 

NCOA,  through  Its  National  Institute  of 
Senior  Centers  and  the  professional  staff  of 
its  field  offices  in  each  of  the  federal  regions, 
is  in  contact  with  over  2,000  Senior  Centers 
throughout  the  country  as  vrell  as  numerous 
OEO  Senior  Opportunity  and  Service  Pro- 
grams, Model  City  Agencies,  and  Tribal 
Councils.  Utilizing  this  extensive  network  of 
agencies  in  the  field  of  aging,  NCOA  is  pres- 
ently working  with  the  Office  of  Economic 
Opportunity,  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  and  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  focus  their  programs  so  they  will 
have  a  greater  Impact  on  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  older  people. 

A  similar  approach  with  crafts  would  help 
to  assure  older  people  and  the  handcraft 
industry  that  mutuaUy  beneficial  programs 
would  be  developed.  At  the  present,  training 
programs  are  conducted  for  craftsmen,  but 
they  are  not  a«  widely  available  aa  Is  needed. 
These  could  be  further  developed  and  made 
more  generaUy  avaUable  utilizing  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Education  and  the  De- 
partment ot  Agriculture's  Farmers  Coopera- 
tive Service  and  Extension  Services. 

A  national  coordinating  effort  could  pro- 
vide also  the  necessary  linkages  which  would 
enable  Individual  programs  to  avaU  them- 
selves of  the  skilled  craftsmen  In  their  areas 
unknown  to  them,  retired  persons  with  rele- 
vant business  knowledge  and  tralnlixg 
(SCORE  has  Indicated  Interest  In  further 
developing  this  component  of  the  program) , 
as  weU  as  potential  marketing  outlets,  con- 
tacu,    etc.    A    "talent    bank"    within    each 


Senior  Center  and  other  older  person  pro- 
grams could  be  developed,  and  If  funds  were 
available,  could  be  coordinated  at  a  regional 
or  national  level  faclUtatlng  the  use  of  such 
information. 

Among  the  problems  frequently  mentioned 
when  extensive  marketing  of  crafts  is  con- 
sidered are  those  of  quaUty,  quantity,  and 
production  time.  Regional  or  national  co- 
ordination could  assist  in  meeting  these 
problems  In  a  variety  of  ways.  Designs  could 
be  developed  and  then  the  products  pro- 
duced in  multiple  sites  including  the  homes 
of  individuals.  Homes  for  the  Aged.  Com- 
munity Mental  Health  Facilities.  Senior 
Centers,  etc.  To  faclUtate  quaUty  control, 
kits  could  be  distributed  with  the  pre-de- 
slgned.  pre-cut  materials.  (The  packaging 
of  these  kits  could  be  a  further  economic 
development  component  of  the  craft  pro- 
gram.) The  avallablUty  of  many  programs 
producing  a  similar  item  would  contribute  to 
making  and  njeetlng  quantity  and  produc- 
tion t  ime  obligations. 

Such  an  approach  would  not  appeal  to  all 
craft  producers — certainly  not  the  true 
craftsmen.  But,  as  noted  previously,  not  all 
older  persons  are  talented  craftsmen,  though 
most  have  manual  skills,  and  there  are  suffi- 
cient numbers  of  these  older  people  presently 
making  handmade  items  simply  as  busywork. 
whose  efforts  could  be  redirected  to  give  them 
Increased  satisfaction  as  well  as  some  mone- 
tary reward. 

An  example  of  how  this  program  might 
be  applied  responds  to  the  expressed  need  of 
the  Bicentennial  Committee  for  American- 
made  souvenirs.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
.\merican  craftsmen  do  not  like  to  create 
souvenirs,  yet,  it  would  seem  Inappropriate 
for  the  souvenirs  sold  for  the  Bicentennial 
to  be  other  than  American  made.  Many 
Senior  Citizens,  however,  would  be  thrilled 
to  psu-ticlpate  in  the  preparation  tor  the  Bi- 
centennial. It  even  seems  appropriate  for 
them  to  have  such  a  role.  Not  only  do  they 
themselves  represent  a  part  of  our  country's 
heritage,  but  this  heritage  is  cherished  by 
them.  The  project  could  be  coordinated  by 
National  Council  on  the  Aging  with  the  Bi- 
centennial Commission  and  other  appropriate 
agencies  including  those  which  would  have 
I  he   necessary   funding  resources. 

NCOA  recommends  that  a  pilot  project  be 
developed  In  one  of  the  federal  regions  to 
test  a  coordinated  effort  to  improve  and  ex- 
tend craft  programa  for  older  persons  and  to 
make  available  and  better  utilize  the  talents 
of  older  people  in  these  programs. 


STATEMENT  RE  MURDER  OF  11 
MEMBERS  OF  ISRAELI  OLYMPIC 
TEAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rookey» 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pwinaylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  the  world  we  live  In  seems 
to  be  a  cruel  and  savage  place  where  the 
most  intelligent  inhabitants  periodically 
revert  to  horrible  barbarism. 

On  a  day  when  countries  were  to  join 
together  in  friendly  international  compe- 
tition in  sports,  the  nations  of  the  world 
can  only  unite  In  paralyzing  grief  over 
the  brutal  murder  of  11  members  of  the 
Israeli  Olympic  team.  This  callous  and 
bloody  attack  mi  the  Israeli  athletes  will 
come  to  be  viewed  as  an  attack  on  civili- 
zation itself.  It  wlU,  in  all  probability, 
beget  violent  retaliation  in  other  parts 
of  the  world.  It  vaUdates  the  maxim  that 
among  men.  nothisg  is  sacred,  and  leaves 
a  residue  of  desperate  sorrow. 
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All  too  often  are  we  subjected  to  the 
ferocity  of  m°^'"«»"  and  fanatics.  The 
world  recoils  in  shock  and  anger.  A  de- 
gree of  tranquility  returns  only  to  be 
shattered  by  the  gunfire  of  the  next 
a.«:sassln.  terrorist,  or  madman. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  dead  Israeli  Olympians.  I  am 
sure  that  my  remarks  reflect  the  somber 
attitude  of  my  constituency  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

MUNICH   TRAGEDY  AND  THE   NEW 
YEAR 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Cotter)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  COTTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
the  New  Year,  5733,  begins  a  year  of  spe- 
cial significance  for  the  Jewish  people 
and  the  Jewish  Nation.  This  year  the 
proud  Nation  of  Israel  will  celebrate  its 
25th  anniversary. 

This  New  Year,  however,  begins  in  sad- 
ness. The  horror  of  the  Olympics,  in 
which  11  Israelles  were  .senselessly  mur- 
dered has  deeply  etched  the  conflict  of 
the  Middle  East  in  the  conscience  of  the 
world.  If  there  is  any  solace  to  be  had 
from  this  tragic  event,  it  is  that  the 
world  now  more  fully  understands  how 
the  Nation  of  Israel  is  daily  fighting  for 
its  existence. 

The  people  of  Isrsiel  have  surmounted 
formidable  obstacles  in  developing  this 
proud  nation.  It  is  a  testament  to  the 
viability  of  Israel  that  people  from  all 
over  the  world  overcame  tremendous, 
even  inhuman,  obstaclfs  in  Immigrating 
to  Israel.  All  official  governmental  re- 
straints designed  to  impede  immigra- 
tion to  Israel  should  be  resolved. 

The  burdens  placed  on  the  families  of 
the  slain  Israeli  athletes  crj-  out  for  ven- 
geance and  retribution,  yet  I  am 
hopeful  when  the  deep  and  jusUfiable 
passions  of  the  moment  subside  that 
this  tragedy  of  Munich  will  Impel  both 
the  I<:-aelie!L  and  the  Arab  people  to  work 
for  a  lasting  peace. 

I  know  that  I  express  the  hope.s  of 
my  colleagues  that  this  New  Year  which 
begins  In  sadness  will  bring  in  the  peace 
and  tranquility  that  both  the  people  of 
Israel  and  the  people  of  the  Middle  East 
desire  and  need. 

I  fervently  hope  and  pray  that  the 
yenr  5377  will  be  a  year  of  peace  for  the 
entire  world. 

I  heartily  endorse  the  resolution  be- 
fore us  today,  condemning  such  horrible 
acts  and  urging  that  all  nations  refuse 
to  grant  sanctuary  to  these  international 
terrorists. 


fanatics  driven  by  a  cause  that  Is  incom- 
prehensible to  rational  men. 

The  killings  were  flagrant  vlolatlcms 
of  the  spirit  of  Olympic  brotherhood  so 
evident  in  Munich  during  the  weeks  of 
competition.  Thousands  of  athletes  from 
around  the  world  competed  without  re- 
gard to  race,  religion,  or  national  origin. 
They  met  in  good  faith  with  malice  to- 
ward none  expecting  to  remember  the 
days  in  Munich  as  the  highlight  of  their 
young  lives.  Tliey  now  will  leave  Ger- 
many deeply  saddened  and  undoubted- 
ly hardened  by  the  events  of  these  last 
few  days. 

The  Lsraeli.s  were  lused  as  bargaining 
chips  in  an  effort  by  Arab  terrori.sts  to 
regain  Arab  prisoners.  Until  men  rec- 
ognize that  all  human  life  is  precious- 
Arab  and  Israeli.  Soutli  Vietnamese  and 
North  Vietnamese.  Indian  and  Paki- 
.stani— inhumane  acts  such  as  the 
Munir-h  tragedy  will  continue. 


THE  TRAGEDY  AT  MUNICH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mukpht)  is 
recogntoed  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  senseless  slaughter  of  members  of 
the  Isradl  Olympic  team  is  bxi  appalling 
examine  of  man's  Inhumanity  to  man. 
Men  wbo  dedicated  years  of  their  lives 
to  athletic  excellence  lost  ther  lives  to 


TKK  CONTINUING  FAILURE  BY  THE 
•\GRICULTURE  DEPARTMENT  TO 
PROPERLY  FUND  THE  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
previoiis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  'Mr.  Burke >. 
is  rero^nized  for  In  minutes. 

Mr.  BURKE  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  resorting  to  the  unusual 
step  of  calline  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  a  serious  situation 
whiih  has  been  plaguing  the  Massachu- 
.sett.s  de'e^ation  in  the  Congress  for 
-ometi.'ne  and  that  is  the  continuing  fail- 
ure by  the  Agriculture  Department  to 
properly  fund  the  administrative  require- 
ments of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion, not  only  in  Massachusetts  but.  in- 
deed, throughout  New  England. 

Tile  timin»;  of  my  presentation  today  is 
no  accident  It  follows  by  1  or  2  working 
days  the  arrogant  display  of  callous  dis- 
regard for  the  economic  well-beinK  of 
New  England  by  the  same  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  .sleumrolling  through  Con- 
gress a  hastily  drafted,  poorly  conceived 
bill  whose  main  objective  was  to  suspend 
the  oi>eration  of  export  controls  on  hides. 
The  New  England  delegation  voted  prac- 
tically as  a  man  against  this  bill  and 
against  giving  veto  power  to  a  Secretary' 
of  Agriculture  who  has  again  and  again 
in  his  handling  of  the  food  price  contro- 
versy and  the  hide  situation  displayed 
that  his  primary  loyalty  is  to  any  section 
of  the  country  but  New  England. 

This  man  who  seems  to  be  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  sole  purpose  of  carrying 
the  brief  for  powerful  cattle  interests 
rather  than  administering  his  Depart- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  all  the  country 
including  the  consumers  who  are  t)eing 
gouged  with  skyrocketing  food  prices,  the 
factory  workers  of  New  England  who 
must  earn  their  living  working  in  the 
once  proud  shoe  and  leather  industry, 
the  families  who  must  buy  shoes  for  their 
children  especially  at  this  time  of  the 
year  as  school  begins  again.  These  people 
have  a  right  to  expect  that  a  Government 
department  as  powerful  and  as  heavily 
staffed  as  the  Agriculture  Department 


will  protect  their  interests  as  well  as  the 
interests  of  the  powerful  farm  and  cattle 
lobby. 

Because  of  the  complete  unwillingness 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculttu-e  to  under- 
sttind  the  problems  which  plague  an 
urbanized,  highly  populated  area  such  as 
New  England  and  not  run  his  Depart- 
ment solely  for  the  interest  of  other  sec- 
tions of  the  countrj',  I  am  afraid  as  a 
New  England  Congressman  I  am  left 
with  little  alternative  to  focus  my  atten- 
tion increasingly — daily  if  necessary— on 
the  countless  ways  in  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  discriminates  against 
the  economic  interest  of  the  citizens  of 
mj'  region. 

Fellow  colleagucv  a  few  years  ago,  a 
man  wiiose  t  anipau  u  for  the  Presidency 
did  not  seem  to  get  very  far  made  head- 
line news  in  a  memorable  way  when  it 
was  rointed  out  to  him  that  his  policies 
.■eemed  to  ipt^ore  the  economic  interests 
and  political  attitudes  of  New  England. 
His  angry  comeback  was  that  the  coun- 
try a.-,  a  wiiole  would  be  much  better  off 
if  someone  sawed  New  England  off  and 
floated  it  out  to  ."^ea. 

Mr  Speaker,  that  man  never  went  on 
to  become  President  and  not  .surprisingly, 
carried  not  one  New  England  State.  How- 
cvcr,  I  am  afraid  that  subsequent  victori- 
ous candidates  seem  to  be  adopting  his 
rabied  retort  as  their  own  policy.  I  can 
think  of  no  better  example  of  this  policy 
of  ignoring  the  interests  of  the  New 
Eiu^land  section  of  this  Nation  than  the 
policies  pursued  increasingly  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

For  several  yeais  now.  as  I  indicated, 
the  New  England  delegation  has  been  in 
continuing  contact  with  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  over  the  need  to  increase 
the  administrative  appropriations  for  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration.  This  is 
the  agency  whicli  is  entrusted  with  ad- 
ministering the  principal  program  of  aid 
to  low-  and  moderate-income  urban  and 
rural  residents  who  wish  to  live  in  rural 
areas.  Believe  it  or  not,  there  are  rural 
areas  in  New  England,  even  in  an  in- 
dustrial State  like  Massachusetts.  As  a 
matter  ol  fact.  208  towns  of  the  Com- 
monv.ealth's  351  communities  are  eligi- 
hle  beyond  question  for  fanners  home 
loan  seiTices. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  over  1.7  million 
families  and  unrelated  individuals  in 
our  commonwealth  with  an  adjusted 
sinnual  income  of  $9,500  or  less  who  are 
(potentially  eligible  to  .seek  assistance 
under  the  Farmer  Home  program  as  this 
program  has  been  developed  and  ex- 
panded by  succeedin;;  Congresses  since 
1949.  I  am  not  saying  that  all  of  these 
cases  would  qualify  after  applications 
were  reviewed  but  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  a  pa'try  three  county  offices  for  the 
whole  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
and  four  Icr.n  off.ccrs  serving  a  total 
State  population  of  over  5  million  Is 
clearly  inadequate  to  handle  the  work- 
load in  Ma.ssachusetts. 

For  some  months  now.  the  backlog  in 
applications  in  the  three  county  offices 
in  Massachusetts  have  been  running  at 
a  rate  of  550  applications.  If  a  family 
applies  today  for  a  housins  loan  In  one 
of  tiiese  county  offices,  it  must  wait  over 
7  months  for  processing.  In  the  tisual 
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BltuaUon,  families  h«ve  become  resigned 
to  waiting  1  to  2  yean  lor  a  loan  with 
(^y  the  assurance  that  they  are  a  "basi- 
cally eligible  borrower."  The  plight  ol 
these  families  becomes  even  more  poign- 
ant whoi  it  is  remembered  with  the 
Farmers  Housing  Administration  is  their 
only  hope  for  home  loan  or  home  repair 
since  the  regulations  stipulate  they  must 
be  imable  to  obtain  credit  elsewhere. 

Many  of  the  towns  in  Massachusetts 
should  be  eligible  for  assistance  from  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  for  the 
vital  program  ol  sewerage  facilities,  yet 
none  ol  the  209  potentially  eligible  towns 
in  Massachusetts  are  likely  to  receive 
this  assistance  since  water  and  sewage 
grants  and  loans  require  a  ler^thy  ap- 
plication and  planning  procedure.  As  a 
matter  ol  fact,  the  situation  is  not  much 
better  in  the  other  New  England  States. 
One  office  in  Monteplier,  Vt.,  is  expected 
to  service  administratively  an  entire  five- 
State  area  with  smaller  funds  than  any 
other  State  office.  Yet.  no  other  State 
office  in  America  is  asked  to  admiiuster 
farmers  home  programs  in  as  many  as 
five  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  it  repugnant  that 
five  New  England  States  receive  bare- 
bone,  totally  inadequate  administrative 
funding  for  this  program.  The  only  pos- 
sible explanation  that  five  New  England 
States  find  themselves  ranking  42d. 
44th.  48th.  49th  and  50th  in  the  NaUon 
in  amount  of  administrative  fimding 
received  is  that  it  is  no  accident  but 
seems  to  tie  the  result  of  a  deliberate 
policy  decision.  The  $90,000  received  by 
Connecticut.  $82,000  received  by  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  $44,000  received  by 
Rhode  Island  in  1971  for  administrative 
purposes  suggests  this  is  no  way  to  run 
a  program  like  the  farmers  home  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  seems  to  t)e  an  all- 
too-clear  ccH-ollary  between  the  amount 
of  administrative  funding  received  and 
the  amounts  ol  loeuis  that  were  made. 
It  is  just  the  way  it  works  out — if  a  State 
does  not  have  funds  to  adnolnister  the 
program  the  loans  are  just  not  made. 

The  comparison  with  other  States  is. 
indeed,  discouraging.  The  northeast  sec- 
tion of  the  country  including  Maine  and 
such  heavily  populated  states  as  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  re- 
ceived oivly  7.16  percent  of  the  ad- 
ministrative funds  imder  this  program 
in  1971.  while  the  north  central  section 
received  27.50  percent  and  the  south  re- 
ceived a  lopsided  51.03  percent.  In  siiarp 
contrast  to  Massachusetts.  North  Caro- 
lina, a  highly  riu-al  state  with  a  smaller 
total  population  than  Massachusetts  re- 
ceived more  administrative  funds  in  1971 
than  all  states  but  two. 

These  funds  supported  153  loan  offi- 
cials who  made  loans  to  6,872  families 
totaling  $92,320,000.  The  situation  is  even 
more  incredible  when  one  realizes  that 
the  ageiKy,  in  both  North  Carolina  and 
Massachusetts,  makes  its  housing  loans 
to  families  with  an  average  adjtisted  in- 
come of  approximately  $6,000.  In  Massa- 
chusetts, census  data  indicate  that  there 
are  376.288  families  and  unrelated  in- 
dividuals who  earn  about  this  amount 
while  in  North  Carolina,  there  are  only 
208.349  such  families  and  uni'elated  in- 


dividuals. While  one  never  expecU  tilings 
to  be  equal  or  perfect  in  Govomment.  I 
certainly  think  that  this  situation  is  so 
unequal  as  to  be  intolenUile  to  a  Con- 
gressman from  Massftchuaetta. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  problem 
here  stems  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  outdated  conception  of  its 
principal  fimctlMi  as  the  spokesman  and 
guardian  for  States  with  a  high  percent- 
age of  rural  population.  Thus,  in  the 
process,  the  Department  lias  managed  to 
ignore  the  fact  tliat  the  intent  and  pur- 
]3ose  of  the  Farmers  Home  Loan  Admin- 
istration has  been  changed  since  its  in- 
ception so  as  to  specifically  include  fam- 
ilies in  urban  areas  desiring  to  leave 
especially  crowded  irmer  cities  and  relo- 
cate in  rural  areas.  This  is  no  longer  a 
program  only  for  farmers.  It  is  one  thing 
to  read  the  statutes;  but  to  look  at  the 
wa>'  in  which  the  Agricultiu-e  Depart- 
ment is  administering  this  program,  it  is 
clearly  a  program  nm  for  and  by  farmers. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  tired  ol  seeing  Mas- 
.sachusetts  ranked  in  the  top  10  States  in 
the  Nation  in  terms  of  contributions  to 
Federal  revenue  but  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list  in  terms  of  return  from  the  Federal 
Govemmeit  imder  Federal  programs. 
Nowhere  is  this  more  noticeable  than  in 
programs  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  The  taxpayers  of 
Massachusetts  from  my  congressional 
district  are  sick  and  tired  of  footing  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  bill  for 
larm  subsidy  programs  and  progranas 
like  the  one  I  have  been  discussing  today. 
And  yet.  when  we  try  to  be  included 
under  these  programs,  we  find  ourselves 
deliberately  excluded  from  the  proceeds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  will  ever  convince 
me  that  the  Agriculture  Department  ex- 
ijecls  Massachusetts  to  participate  fully 
in  this  program  when  it  gives  us  four  loan 
ofUcers  to  cover  the  whole  State.  I  do  not 
expect  Massachusetts  or  New  Hampshire 
or  Connecticut  or  Rhode  Island  to  be  at 
ti^  top  of  any  nurally  oriented  program. 
But  1  do  expect  them  to  be  given  a  fair 
ciiauce  to  participate  when  the  citizens 
of  these  Str '-s  dearly  qualify  under  the 
terms  of  the  enabling  legislation  for  a 
Federal  program.  Fair  is  fair  and  I  am 
tired  of  seeing  New  England  get  the 
-short  end  of  the  stick. 

No  one  can  accuse  us  of  being  quick 
to  criticize  in  this  particular  situation. 
For  years,  we  have  been  negotiating,  dis- 
cussing, writhig  with  the  Agriculttu-e  De- 
partment in  an  attempt  to  seek  admin- 
istrative relief  and  some  recopmition  that 
we  exist  and  liave  constituents  who  qual- 
ify imder  these  programs.  But  to  date, 
we  have  been  ignored.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  yet 
to  resix)nd  to  presentations  made  in  July 
about  the  inequities  of  this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  and  until  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  rest  of  New  England 
have  a  delivery  system  cf«>able  of  mak- 
ing the  Farmers  Home  Loan  program 
available  to  the  residents  of  their  area, 
the  impression  will  continue  to  be  fos- 
tered by  the  powers  that  be  in  the  Agri- 
cultiu-e  Department  that  New  England 
really  is  not  interested  in  this  FWX)gram. 
It  is  a  vicious  circle  when  low  funding 
IS  ;  ustified  on  the  grounds  that  very  few 
loans  are  made  in  New  England. 


Very  few  loeins  will  be  made  in  New 
F;ngi*nrt  until  increased  funding  is  avail- 
able. I  just  hope  that  today  I  mi^it  break 
some  of  tbis  oontlnulng  vicious,  narrow, 
circular  logic  which  leed*  on  Itseil  in  pre- 
senting these  facts  to  you.  It  is  time  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  woke  up  to 
the  needs  of  his  national  constituency 
and  stoiwed  slavishly  guarding  the  spe- 
cial hatereste  he  seems  to  think  he  was 
appointed  to  represwit  in  Washington. 


WHAT'S     RIGHT    WITH     AMERICA? 
HERE'S  ONE  ANSWER 

(Mr.  SAYLOR  asked  and  was  given 
liermisslon  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  seem- 
ingly popular  criticism  of  our  society 
today  is  thsU  we  have  produced  a  cul- 
tiu^  of  dissident  youth  who  are  degen- 
erates and  drug  orientated.  This  degra- 
dation must  cease  and  a  realization 
made  that  a  majority  of  jvmior  dtlzois 
.should  not  be  categorized  for  the  actions 
of  a  radical  minority. 

This  subject  was  recently  called  to  my 
attention  in  reviewing  the  actions  of  16 
•nembers  of  the  Youth  Fellowship  of 
the  Elton  United  Methodist  Church  of 
Elton.  Pa.,  an  area  ol  my  congressional 
district  of  Pennsrlvania  which  I  am 
proud  to  represmt.  These  young  adults 
traveled  to  a  small  community,  PhilUppi. 
in  West  Virginia,  to  offer  material  and 
spiritual  assistance  to  peers  and  elders 
afflicted  vrith  the  scourge  ol  poverty  and 
destitution. 

The  counselors  for  this  group  were 
Scott  and  Karen  Lehman,  both  college 
students.  Neither  desired  any  recogni- 
tion for  their  achievements.  Scott  de- 
.scribed  his  desire  to  remain  anonymous 
by  saying — 

Why  can't  we  Just  go  down  and  do  what 
w»  set  out  for.  to  h«lp  th«ae  people  t>ecause 
we  wBJit  to.  wltbout  a  Mg  baU&bolooT 

I  w  ill  not  offer  anj'  rhetorical  appraisal 
ol  the  efforts  of  these  students,  but  I  will 
allov.  their  mother's  description  of  them 
to  serve  as  a  description  of  man.v  young 
people  in  this  country : 

No  violence,  no  sit-ins.  Just  iiard  work  and 
a  love  for  their  fellow  man  and  a  deaire  to 
help  make  life  a  little  easier  for  someone  less 
fortunate. 

The  following;  article  from  the  Johns- 
town Tribune  Democrat  of  Johnstown. 
Pa.,  offers  a  more  detailed  description  of 
the  efforts  ol  these  yoimg  i>eople  in  my 
District  and  I  believe  my  colleagues  will 
fmd  it  of  interest. 

Elton  Yotrriu  Wnx  Assist  at  Missiom 

The  Youth  J^Uo'Wshlp  of  the  Elton  United 
MeUiodlst  Church  leaves  for  a  special  kind  of 
vacation  on  Sunday:  They  art  going  to  Phll- 
Ippi.  W.  Va.,  to  stay  at  the  Heart  and  Hand 
Mission  House  for  a  week.  While  there,  they 
Will  do  some  construction  work,  distribute 
clothing  and  help  wherever  they  are  needed. 

The  young  people,  ranging  in  age  from  12 
to  18,  hare  been  planning  the  project  for  two 
years.  Tbey  have  sold  Ohrlstmas  candy  and 
submarine  sandwiches  and  have  held  other 
events  to  raise  mooey  for  the  trip. 

"Imagine  kids  working  like  slaves  just  to 
go  down  and  do  nK>re  work."  said  the  Ber. 
John  8aas,  their  pastor. 
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Baaldes  wUllng  hand*  for  working.  t&» 
group  wUl  t*lte  clothing  for  dUtrtbutlon  »t 
tbe  mlMlon  hoiwe.  The  yoiing  people  "rtll  r^ 
Bide  in  the  snlertone  church  and  do  thetr 
own  cooking.  .. 

The  group  will  travel  In  a  rented  bus  driven 
by  Mr».  Alice  Oldham  oX  Blton.  Mrs.  Oldham 
baa  been  a  licensed  bua  driver  for  four  yew*. 
Mrs  meanor  Klnwy  of  Walters  Avenue,  di- 
rector of  the  Youth  I»ellowshlp.  wlU  accom- 
pany the  group  as  wUl  Miss  Karen  Lehman 
of  Elton,  an  adviser. 


play  an  important  role  in  dealing  with 
the  drug  menace.  The  Rlcord  extradition 
is  a  small,  but  Important  first  step.  It  has 
put  drug  traffickers  on  notice  that  they 
may  no  longer  be  able  to  hide  behind 
the  Indifference  of  their  government. 


PRESERVATION    OP    PUBLIC 
LANDS    IN    AMERICA 


MONAGAN  AMENDMENT  AIDS  DRUG 
FIGHT 
(Mr  MONAGAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extaid  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  IUcord  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
more  than  a  year  of  controversy  and  legal 
batUea,  the  aUeged  Paraguayan  drug 
trafficker  Auguste  Ricord  has  been  extra- 
dited to  the  United  SUtes.  and  is  now 
awaiting  trial  in  New  York.  This  extra- 
diUcai  marks  an  important  victory  in  the 
US  war  against  narcotics.  It  is  a  vic- 
tory in  which  the  Congress,  through  sec- 
tion 481  of  the  foreign  aid  program, 
played  a  major  role. 

Section  481.  which  I  offered  m  com- 
mittee, calls  for  a  halt  in  aid  to  any  na- 
tion which  fails  to  cooperate  in  combat- 
ing international  drug  traffic.  In  April  of 
1972  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of  State  Wil- 
Uam'  Rogers  to  express  my  concern  over 
the  delays  in  the  Ricord  case.  Mr  David 
M  Abshire.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for  Congressional  Relations,  informed  me 
at  that  time  that  the  text  of  section  481 
had  been  'communicated"  to  the  Para- 
Kuayah  Government. 

After  further  delay  in  Paraguay,  this 
"communication"  was  strengthened 
through  tiie  visit  to  that  countiTr  of  Mr. 
Nelson  Gross,  the  State  Departments 
senior  adviser  for  international  narcotics 
control.  As  Mr.  Gross  later  confided,  he 
unequlvocaUy  advised  Paraguayan  ofB- 
clals  tiiat  some  $11  milUon  of  U.S  aid 
would  be  terminated  under  section  481  if 
Ricord  were  not  extradited.  Shortiy 
afterward,  the  extradition  decision  was 
deUvered.  Section  481  clearly  provided 
the  crucial  leverage  in  this  case  which 
had  stemied  the  United  States  for  over 
a  y«trit  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Ricord 
trial  will  unearth  additional  links  in  tiie 
international  network  which  brings 
illegal  heroin  to  the  United  States. 

The  Ricord  case  will,  of  course,  not 
dry  up  the  supply  of  drugs  now  avaUable 
to  pushers.  Experience  has  shown  that 
as  one  source  is  severed,  a  new  connec- 
tion quickly  fills  the  vacuvun.  And  as  the 
recent  report  by  the  Cabinet  Committee 
on  International  Narcotics  Control  con- 
cluded— 

The  development  of  multUateral  drug  con- 
trol efforts  has  been  alow  largely  because  of 
widely  varying  national  attitudes  toward  the 
drug  problem. 

These  differences  can  be.  and  are.  skill- 
fully exploited  by  the  illicit  international 
trader.  ,  ^        , 

What  the  Ricord  case  does  show  is 
that  section  481  provides  a  diplomatic 
tool  which  works.  It  is  a  tool  which  alone 
will  not  halt  drug  traffic,  but  which  will 


(Mr.  ROUSH  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter.) 

Mr  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  throughout 
the  United  States,   a  rising  chorus  of 
public  opinion  is  being  heard  to  save  and 
restore  the  natural  features  of  Ameri- 
ca's public  lands.  Pew  if  any  outdoor  uses 
equal  the  proportionate  increase  of  the 
demand  for  wilderness  experiences.  My 
own  State  of  Indiana,  while  lacking  large 
areas  typically  foimd  in  the  West,  began 
to  preserve  intact  the  finest  smaU  ves- 
tiges of   nature   found   on   State  lands 
when  the  general   assembly  enacted   a 
measure  drafted  by  the  Indiana  Izaak 
Walton  League  to  create  an  Indiana  sys- 
tem of  nature  preserves.  Similar  in  prin- 
ciple to  wUdemess  preservation,  about 
30  areas  within  the  States  lands  have  by 
now  been  dedicated  as  nature  preserves, 
since  enactment  of  the  law  in  1967.  The 
Izaak  Walton  League  and  other  conser- 
vationists in  Indiana  are  now  encour- 
aging the  managers  of  our  one  national 
forest,  the  Hoosier.  to  Identify,  and  be- 
gin restoration  toward  wilderness  preser- 
vation, a  suitable  portion  of  these  Fed- 
eral lands.  The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has 
this  executive  au  hority.  and  virtually  all 
of  America's  conservation  organizations 
are  urging  the  Forest  Service  to  use  it  as 
the  most  immediate  step  toward  enlarg- 
ing the  national  wilderness  preservation 
system— particularly  in  the  heavily  pop- 
ulated Eastern  States. 

There  are.  of  course,  a  number  of  areas 
in  the  Eastern  States  within  the  national 
forest   system    which    now    qualify    for 
preservation  under  the  Wilderness  Act  of 
1964,  a  law  it  was  my  privilege  to  sup- 
port when  this  great  national  policy  was 
originally  enacted.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  mys- 
tifying to  me  that  while  the  Wilderness 
Act  has  been  law  for  some  8  years  now. 
the   Forest   Service   has   suggested   few 
areas  of  pubUc  lands  under  its  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  Eastern  States  for  wilderness 
preservation.   It   should   be   noted   that 
many  lands  in  these  States  managed  by 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior have  become  designated  wilder- 
ness areas,  and  many  others  are  now 
pending.  The  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries 
and  Wildlife  now  has  12  areas  totaling 
43.000  acres  of  designated  wilderness  in 
the  East;  eight  additional  areas  totaUng 
380.000  acres  are  pending  before  Con- 
gress, and  six  more  areas  totaling  58,000 
acres  are  under  wilderness  study.  The 
National  Park  Service  has  recommended 
two  areas  encompassing  194,000  acres  for 
wilderness  designation,  and  seven  more 
areas  totaling  nearly  3  million  acres  are 
under  wilderness  study  in  eastern  na- 
tional parks. 

But  we  have  seen  no  such  action 
within  our  national  forests  of  the  East- 
em  States.  In  my  opinion,  there  is  no 


justification  for  this  lack  of  action.  The 
1964  Wilderness  Act  has  all  of  the  instru- 
mentalities needed  for  application  to 
Eastern  as  weU  as  Weetem  States,  and  it 
would  serve  little  purpose  to  balkanlze 
America  into  arbitrary  eastern  and  west- 
em  regions  with  a  different  preserva- 
tion or  restoration  policy  in  each,  as  pro- 
posed by  some.  If  additional  legislation 
parallel  to  but  separate  from  the  1964 
Wilderness  Act  is  needed,  it  should  not 
be  framed  to  fragment  the  process 
whereby  the  Congress  creates  a  national 
wilderness  preservation  system. 

For  these  among  a  number  of  reasons, 

I  was  most  pleased  when  a  bill  to  create 

II  wilderness  areas  in  the  Eastern  States 
was  introduced  in  the  other  body  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Interior  Committee.  I 
was  pleased  also  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana,  Vance  Hartkk,  was  among  the 
cosponsors,  and  that  the  measure.  8. 
3792,  enjoyed  bipartisan  support  through 
cosponsorship  of  Senator  Buckley. 

In  that  same  spirit,  my  colleague.  El- 
wood  Hilus  and  I  introduced  a  com- 
panion  bill  to  that  offered  by  Senator 
Jackson.  Our  bill  would  create  11  areas 
of  wilderness  within  the  national  forest 
system.   I   particularly    emphasize   that 
these  are  Federal  lands  owned  by  all  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  includ- 
ing the  4.5  million  citizens  of  Indiana, 
Led    by    the    Indiana    Izaak    Walton 
League  I  am  well  aware  that  many  thou- 
sands of  Indiana  residents  are  deeply 
concerned  that  we  are  rapidly  losing  the 
wilderness  quaUties  that  still  remain  in 
the  Nation,  and  especially  the  heavUy 
populated  eastern  region.  These  quaU- 
ties are  being  lost  for  at  least  two  rea- 
sons: We  have  not  moved  as  rapidly  as 
we  should  in  idraitifying  and  designating 
adequate  Federal  land  areas  under  the 
1964  act;   and  the  rapidly  growing  de- 
mand has  produced  considerable  wear  on 
the  inadequate  system  that  has  tiius  far 
been  created.  Indeed,  there  are  only  2 
vears  left  for  the  administration  to  com- 
plete  the   national    study   of    potential 
wilderness  areas  specified  in  the  WUder- 
ness  Act  we  passed  8  years  ago.  I  feel  it 
is  unfortunate  that  the  administrations 
under  both  of  our  most  recent  Presidents 
have  not  produced  reconamendations  at 
a  suitable  pace  to  fulfill  what  we  had  in 
mind  in  1964. 

It  is  also  our  hope  that  with  this  bui 
as  a  stimulus,  additional  areas  wiU  be 
added  in  the  Interior  Committee  and 
tiiat  the  Forest  Service  wiU  be  «icour- 
aged  to  set  aside  other  areas  by  executive 
authority  that  can  be  added  to  the  na- 
tional wilderness  preservation  system  at 
the  eariiest  possible  future  date. 

It  has  been  said  by  a  few  that  eastern 
U.S.  forest  lands  do  not  qualify  for  wU- 
demess designation  because,  first,  most 
of  them  are  less  than  the  5,000  acres  sug- 
gested in  the  1964  act;  and  second,  most 
of  them  are  too  disturbed  to  meet  tne 
quality  test  of  this  act. 

It  is  my  interpretation  of  the  act.  sup- 
ported by  the  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance of  the  Nation's  citizens'  conserva- 
tion organization  includhig  the  Indiana 
Izaak  Walton  League,  that  neither  ot 
these  arguments  are  vaUd  in  considering 
the  11  areas  we  propose  for  designation. 
The   smallest,    6,000    acres,   more   than 
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meets  the  size  test;  but  eren  if  it  were 
IBM  than  5.000.  the  WUdemess  Act  pro- 
^^  an  alternative  criterion  that  a  pro- 
nosed  area  merely  be  "of  sufficient  size  a& 
tomake  practicable  iU  preservation  and 
uge  in  an  unimpaired  condiUon. "  Within 
that  context,  sites  of  just  a  few  acres 
have  already  been  designated  as  wilder- 
ness in  the  Eastern  States.  As  for  the 
Question  of  disturbance  prior  to  designa- 
tion the  1964  act  is  adequately  flexible 
in  its  language  that  a  proposed  area 
"generally  appears  to  have  been  affected 
primarily  by  the  forces  of  nature."  Hhe 
Congress  has  already  given  meaning  to 
this  provision  in  creating  wUdemess 
areas  that  have  been  partially  disturbed, 
and  even  a  few  that  include  permanent 
Incompatible  structures.  That  is  not  to 
say  we  have  approved  of  such  disturb- 
ance in  the  past,  and  certainly  not  in  the 
future;  but  it  Is  an  acknowledgment 
that  we  are  no  longer  dealing  in  perfect 
choices.  TTiere  Is  in  fact  hardly  an  area 
of  America  anj'where  that  does  not  bear 
swoe  imprint  of  our  civilizaUon.  But  we 
must  preserve  what  we  can.  restore  by 
careful  stewardship  some  of  the  best  that 
has  already  been  disturbed,  and  act  with 
the  sense  of  urgency  and  priority  we  in- 
tended when  we  enacted  the  wilderness 
law  of  1964. 

WHY  DID  MIKE  BALL  HAVE  TO  DIE? 

( Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia  asked 
and  was  givoa  permission  to  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. ) 

Mr.  HECHLER  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  14,  1972.  Thomas 
Michael  Ball  was  crushed  to  death  by  a 
roof  fall  at  Franklin  No.  25  mine  of  the 
Hanna  Coal  Co.  at  New  Athens,  Ohio. 

Why  did  Mike  BaU  have  to  die? 

The  official  fatality  report  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  states  that  he  "never  re- 
ceived a  formal  course  of  instruction  de- 
signed to  train  him  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties  as  a  shot-flrer  and  timber- 
man, "  adding  as  a  cause  of  the  fatality 
that  'the  victim  with  only  12  days  under- 
ground mining  exjaerience  being  per- 
mitted to  work  alone  while  Installing 
temporary  roof  support  in  face  areas." 
The  report  also  scored  "the  general  lax- 
ness  on  the  part  of  management,  its  su- 
pervisors, and  employees  to  follow  sound 
proven  roof  support  and  roof  testing 
practices  "  and  also  "management's  fail- 
ure to  enforce  the  company's  approved 
roof  control  plan  and  other  policies  de- 
signed to  eliminate  substandard  condi- 
tions and  practices  which  result  in  roof- 
fall  accidents." 

ANOTKEa    CONSOLIDATION    COAL    CO.    FATALITY 

The  Harma  Coal  Co.  is  a  uivisirai  of 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  owned  by  Conti- 
nental Oil.  Here  is  a  mine  employing  423 
men.  of  whom  391  worked  imderground. 
with  a  daily  average  production  of  6,700 
tons  of  coal.  This  is  no  fly-by-night  con- 
cern, but  should  be  a  modem,  careful, 
and  responsible  mining  operation  where 
reasonaUe  care  is  exercised  In  an  occu- 
paticMi  which  is  known  to  be  the  most 
hazardous  In  the  Nation.  The  Bureau  of 
Mines  fatality  report  states: 

An  exMnln»Uon  of  the  operator's  accident 
record  book  revealed  that  13  accldeuU  at- 


tributed to  falla  of  roof,  rib,  or  face  have  oc- 
curred at  thla  mtxte  In  1V7Z. 

The  report  went  on  to  skate: 

In  the  i^irll  aad  May  report*,  unaate  acta. 
Inadequate  maintenance  at  working  place*, 
h&aardous  metbod*  or  procedure*,  and  unsafe 
poeltlona  o<  workmen  were  Dated  aa  th* 
cause*  of  acddenta  during  tbeae  two  month*. 
During  the  flrat  6  months  of  tbl*  year.  13 
fatalities  have  occurred  In  11  mines  wholly 
owned  or  operated  by  the  ConsoUdaUon  Coal 
Compeuiy. 

Mike  Ball  was  only  22  years  of  age 
when  he  died.  Right  after  he  graduated 
from  Cadiz  High  School  In  his  hometown 
of  Cadiz.  Ohio,  in  1968.  he  jotaed  the 
Navy  and  put  in  14  months  of  meritori- 
ous service  in  the  Vietnam  combat  area. 

un    or    ONE    BT7UAN    I*    PalCIOUB 

People  are  shocked  by  the  headlines 
of  disasters  like  Farmington,  Hyden.  Buf- 
lalo  Creek,  and  Blacksville.  But  the  world 
litUe  notes  nor  long  remembers  the  death 
of  one  human  being.  Yet  the  passing  of 
Mike  Ball  symbolizes  everything  that  is 
terribly  wrcaig  with  the  coal  industry,  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  which  should  be  en- 
forcing the  Mine  Safety  Act,  and  the 
present  leadership  of  the  United  Mhie 
Workers  of  America,  whose  officials  seem 
more  concerned  with  clhiging  to  their 
office  and  their  ill-gotten  funds  instead 
of  a  day-to-day  insistence  that  the  law 
must  be  enforced. 

I  have  pers<Mially  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  John  Corcoran,  the  president  of 
Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  the  ijarent  com- 
pany controUlng  the  Hanna  Coal  Co..  the 
shocking  facts  concerning  Mike  Ball's 
death.  Mr.  Corcoran's  answer  to  the  Au- 
gust 11  letter  below — which  I  wrote  him 
was  marked  Personal  and  Confidential" 
so  I  am  not  at  liberty  to  release  its  con- 
tents. I  can  only  conclude  that  littie  will 
be  done  beyond  rhetoric.  Why  must  this 
brutal  negligence  continue? 

NO  ANSWB*  FBOM  DEPAETMINT  OF  IKI  INTIilOB 

Pour  weeks  ago,  I  asked  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior — see  below  August  10  let- 
ter  to  invoke  sections  109  'bJ  and  'O 

of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1969  and  prosecute  the 
Hanna  Coal  Co.  for  its  deliberate  f aUure 
to  protect  its  employees  and  for  viola- 
tions of  the  1969  law.  The  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  has  not  seen  fit  to  acknowl- 
edge or  respond  to  my  August  10  letter. 
I  sent  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  the  U£. 
Attorney  General,  who  responded  in  typi- 
cal bureaucratic  fashion  that  the  case 
was  still  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Who  is  protecting  the  coal  miners  of 
this  Nation? 

MAKING    THUTOS    XA8IZK    FOB    COAL    OPERATOa* 

Who  is  insuring  that  more  Mike  Bails 
will  not  continue  to  be  kUled? 

On  August  29,  1972,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  Issued  a  special  press  re- 
lease which  stated  that  henceforth  as- 
sessments for  violations  of  the  Mine 
Safety  Act  would  be  imposed  in  the  field. 
What  vras  the  official  reason?  Here  it  is 
in  the  unvarnished  language  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  "This  would 
insure  that  assessment  officers  are  more 
accessible  to  coal  mine  operators  who 
wish  to  protest  proposed  assessments. " 


poLrncnaN*  tbx  bukxai;  or 
In  19«»,  the  Congress  gave  the  Nlron 
admlnlBtrAtlon  the  power  to  protect  coal 
miners  and  enforce  mine  safety.  We  gave 
them  the  power  to  impose  fines  up  to 
$10,000  for  safety  violations.  Then  the 
White  House  put  a  RepoMlcan  fundraiser 
and  politician  named  Edward  D.  Pallor 
in  charge  of  collecting  these  assessments. 
Pallor  had  nerer  been  near  a  coal  mine. 
He  had  spent  his  political  Ufe  raising 
campaign  contributions  from  oilmen,  In- 
dustrialists, and  bankers  who  control  the 
coal  mining  companies.  They  paid  Pallor 
a  salary  of  $36,000 — as  much  as  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Mines.  And  he 
did  his  work  well  for  the  special  interests, 
reducing  assessments  by  $2.7  million  by 
the  end  of  1971 ,  according  to  the  Ocneral 
Accounting  Office.  The  Pittston  Co«l  Co.. 
owner  of  the  mine  which  caused  the 
Buffalo  Creek  disaster,  had  15  of  37  as- 
sessment cases  covering  mine  safety 
violations  reduced  by  nearly  $130,000. 
Now  that  the  Republican  campaign  has 
started,  Edward  D.  Failor  has  offldaUy 
left  the  Bureau  of  Mines  to  join  the 
Committee  for  the  ReelectioD  of  the 
President,  where  he  will  be  assessing  for 
campaign  purposes  those  companies 
whose  mine  safety  assessments  he  so 
skillfully  reduced. 

PBODOCTION     MOaa     IMPOBTAKT     THAN 
PROTECTION 

On  July  29,  a  big  groundbreakjng  cere- 
mony was  held  over  at  Beckley,  W.  Va.. 
for  the  new  $13.5  mllUon  Federal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Academy.  All  the  top 
brass  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines  were  there 
plus  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hollis  M.  Dole.  There  was  a  frantic  in- 
ternal argument  within  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  and  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior as  to  whethw  a  critic  of  mine 
.safety  practices  like  Congressman 
HECHLER  should  be  even  invited  to  listen 
at  this  ceremony.  ITiey  were  afraid  I 
might  ask  some  questions  about  the  cur- 
riculum or  be  critical  in  public.  Itiey 
.solved  the  proWem  by  shunting  me  off 
the  platform  and  making  sure  I  did 
not  speak  at  the  ceremony  where  the  big 
shots  were  celebrating  their  concept  of 
progress  in  coal  mine  safety.  To  top  it 
off.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Hollis  M.  Dole  had  the  gall  to  teU  his 
mine  safety  audience  in  Beckley  that  the 
No.  1  problem  facing  this  Nation  is  the 
energy  crisis  and  the  Beckley  area  was 
really  helping  solve  this  energy  crisis  by 
maintaining  a  high  production  of  coal. 

PaiOBXTT    EBOULD    BE    ON     MINmB    aATXTT 

The  preamble  to  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine   Health    and    Safety   Act   of    1969 

states: 

The  Congress  declares  that  the  first  pri- 
ority and  concern  of  all  in  the  coal  nalntng 
industry  must  be  the  health  and  safety  of 
its  most  precious  resource — the  coal  miner. 

I  charge  that  this  priority  is  being 
ignored  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  and  the 
coal  industry.  It  is  all  very  well  to  spend 
$13.5  million  to  build  a  Federal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Acadony.  But  what 
academy  is  going  to  train  HoUls  Dole 
that  the  safety  of  the  coel  miner  de- 
mands top  priority?  What  academy  is 
going  to  train  the  top  oflkdals  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  strict  enforce- 
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ment  of  the  mine  safety  law?  What 
academy  is  going  to  train  the  White 
House  to  keep  the  fundraising  poUUclans 
out  of  the  assessment  of  mine  safety  vio- 
lations? What  academy  is  going  to  train 
the  officials  of  the  Hanna  Coal  Co.  not 
to  send  young  men  like  Thomas  Michael 
Ball  to  die  needlessly? 

It  does  little  good  to  pass  a  strict  mine 
Si  fety  law  unless  those  who  enforce  the 
law  really  believe  in  it.  The  only  way  to 
prevent  tragedies  like  the  loss  of  Thomas 
Michael  Ball  is  through  a  complete 
change  in  atUtude  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines,  the  coal  industry,  and  the  present 
leadership  of  the  United  Mine  Workers  of 
America. 

SBQUKt.    TO     TH«     BECKLBY     GBOUNDBREAKINO 

A  little  over  a  month  following  the 
groundbreaking  for  the  Federal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Academy.  AssisUnt 
Secretary  Dole  was  scheduled  to  return 
on  August  31,  1972.  to  address  the  first 
graduating  class.  Included  in  his  pre- 
pared remarks  was  this  incredible  state- 
moit: 

You  must  reconcUe  the  requirements  for 
mine  safety  with  the  need  for  efficient  pro- 
duction. 

I  always  thought  the  first  priority 
should  be  placed  on  the  safety  of  the  in- 
dividual coal  miner.  Yet.  Secretary  Dole's 
speech  to  the  new  safety  graduates  put 
a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  the  "energy 
crisis"  and  the  need  for  higher  produc- 
tion, capped  by  the  outrageous  state- 
ment that  mine  safety  must  be  "recon- 
ciled" with  efficient  production. 

Because  of  Illness,  Secretary  Dole  did 
not  make  it  to  Beckley.  so  his  prepared 
speech  was  given  by  Paul  Zlnner.  Assist- 
ant Director  for  Planning.  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Mines.  ,  , 

The  text  of  Secretary  Doles  address 
and  other  documents  are  appended : 
Remarks  of  Paul  Zinner.  Assistant  Director 
FOR  PuMnma.  U.3.  Botieau  of  Mines, 
atrasnruTiNo  for  Hoixis  M.  Dole,  Assist- 
ant Skcretart  of  Mineeai.  Resources,  De- 
partment OF  Interior,  Before  First  Orad- 
UATiNO  Class  of  the  Mine  Health  and 
3Amr  Academy,  Becklet,  W.  Va.,  August 
31.   1972 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  return  to  Beckley  and 
loin  In  the  ceremonies  which  attend  the 
graduation  of  the  first  class  to  enter  the 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Academy.  Those  In 
the  audience  who  are  veterans  of  the  ground- 
breaking ceremony  a  month  ago  will  remem- 
ber that  It  truly  appeared  that  the  Good 
Lord  dldnt  want  the  event  to  take  place — 
at  least  not  on  the  29th  of  July.  I  suppose 
that  one  of  the  few  benefits  of  that  wUd 
downpour  was  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  words 
that  were  Intended  to  be  said  that  day — 
Including  some  of  mine — never  got  out  of 
the  speakers'  coat  pockets.  I  do  not  remem- 
ber Just  what  I  actually  did  say  then,  and 
I'm  sure  that  no  one  else  does  either.  But 
one  of  the  things  I  Intended  to  say  was 
that  the  fine  new  buUdlngs  which  will  one 
day  be  the  home  of  the  Beckley  Academy  will 
serve  as  a  specific  reminder  of  the  vitality  of 
the  political  process  In  our  open  society. 
Dedicated  men  and  women  of  both  parties 
recognized  a  problem,  and  Joined  In  the  ac- 
tions that  were  needed  to  effect  a  solution. 
1  am  grateful  that  they  did  so,  and  I  am 
delighted  to  be  here  for  this  glad  occasion. 

The  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Training  Pro- 
gram, of  which  this  class  Is  an  essential  part, 
answer*  a  deep  and  longfelt  need,  recognized 
and  articulated  by  both  the  Federal  Coal 
Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  and  the  Metal 


and  Nonmetalllc  Mine  Safety  Act.  Both  di- 
rected the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  expand 
the  function  of  mine  health  and  safety  edu- 
cation and  training — an  effort  which  the  Ad- 
ministration of  President  NUon  has  actively 
and  wholeheartedly  supported. 

The  members  of  this  class  are  the  product 
of  the  formal  Institute  for  the  teaching  of 
mine  health  and  safety  practices  which  re- 
sulted from  those  Acts  Over  the  years,  thou- 
sands will  follow  m  their  footsteps  to  form 
the  vital  corps  of  inspectors  and  safety  en- 
gineers so  critical  to  the  growth  and  perform- 
ance of  our  mining  industries. 

It  Is  hard  to  realize  Just  how  vast  oiw 
mineral  requirements  are  going  to  be  in 
another  20  or  30  years.  Between  now  and  the 
close  of  this  Century — and  that  is  only  28 
vears  away — we  are  going  to  need  22  billion 
tons  of  coal;  3 '2  billion  tons  of  iron:  90 
million  tons  of  copper:  33  million  tons  of 
lead.  Demand  for  uranium  can  be  expected 
to  expand  bv  8  times.  All  in  all.  our  mineral 
requirements  in  the  Year  2000  are  expected 
to  be  4  times  what  they  are  in  1972. 

To  meet  this  challenge  the  scale  of  mining 
operations  mvist  be  expanded  greatly.  Vast 
amounts  of  capital  will  have  to  be  raised: 
technology  for  both  extraction  and  process- 
ing must  be  improved;  problems  of  access 
to  better  deposits  must  be  solved:  the  en- 
vironmental and  social  costs  of  mining  and 
mineral  processing  must  be  reduced  to  the 
practical  minimum;  skilled  and  professional 
manpower  must  be  recruited  and  trained  in 
numbers  far  exceeding  those  to  which  we 
are  acctistomed. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  challenge — because 
unless  we  successfully  meet  it  nothing  else 
will  be  of  any  consequence — is  the  matter  of 
mine  health  and  safety.  I  suggest  that  quite 
apart  from  the  obvious  humanltarlaai  con- 
siderations, there  are  the  most  practical 
reasons  why  our  mines — especially  our  coal 
mines — must  be  transformed  Into  safe  and 
healthful  places  to  work.  The  siu-vlval  of  the 
mining  industry  depends  on  it.  One  of  the 
most  persistent  problems  the  coal  industry 
has  had  to  contend  with  Is  a  chronic  short- 
age of  workers — especially  young  workers — 
underground.  The  pay  is  good.  Most  coal 
mining  Is  done  In  regions  of  relatively  high 
unemployment.  Yet  the  industry  has  rarely 
In  recent  years  been  able  to  satisfy  Its  full 
requirements  for  mine  labor.  And  the  aver- 
age miner  Is  a  man  in  his  late  forties  or  early 
fifties  which  means  that  the  mine  force  Is 
superannuated  by  at  least  10  to  15  years. 

If  there  is  to  be  the  expansion  In  mining 
activity  that  the  Nation  requires.  t«ns  of 
thousands  of  new  young  workers  must  be 
persuaded  that  there  Is  a  future  for  them 
in  mining.  And  we  can  start  by  removing  the 
threat  to  their  lives,  health,  and  safety  that 
mining  has  historically  entailed. 

This  is  why  the  Training  Program  Is  of 
such  immense  importance.  It  represents  a 
clean  break  from  the  empirical,  Improvised, 
on-the-job  training  efforts  which  have  been 
the  mainstay  of  the  Inspector  training  pro- 
gram. Here  m  Beckley,  we  shall  have  a  place 
where  a  formal,  integrated  curriculum  can 
be  developed  which  will  cover  all  essential 
aspects  of  the  practice  of  mine  health  and 
safety.  We  shall  have  here  the  resources  and 
the  commission  to  develop  new  knowledge  In 
these  fields,  to  propagate  and  publish  that 
knowledge;  to  develop  a  body  of  doctrine 
which  will  serve  as  the  basis  for  the  uniform 
practice  that  is  so  sorely  lacking  In  our  pres- 
ent Inspection  programs.  Ever  since  it  was 
recognized  as  a  serious  objective,  mine  health 
and  safety  has  suffered  from  the  piecemeal, 
random  harvest  of  discrete  bits  of  knowledge 
which  appeared  to  have  some  utility  to  the 
program.  In  the  vernacular  of  the  young. 
Beckley  represents  at  long  last,  a  chance  to 
get  It  all  together, 

I  am  deeply  gratified  to  note  the  presence 
of  so  many  younger  men  in  this,  the  first 
graduating  class.  We  need  many,  many  more. 


Our  present  crops  of  mine  inspectors  reflects 
the  problem  of  the  aging  work  force  I  have 
already  commented  on  with  regard  to  the 
miners  themselves.  This  is  no  criticism  of  the 
competence  of  our  older  inspectors.  It  is  an 
observation  that  walking,  crawling,  and 
climbing  throughout  a  mine  is  a  Job  for 
young  men.  rather  than  for  those  who  by  long 
years  of  service  have  earned  the  right  to  less 
demanding  conditions. 

This  first  class — 26  In  number— Is  but  a 
sample  of  a  greatly  enlarged  training  and 
education  effort  which  wlU  eventually  en- 
compass a  student  body  of  some  600.  While 
the  basic  core  of  this  group  will  be  Bureau 
of  Mines  employees,  a  susbtantlal  number  of 
space*— up  to  250 — vrtll  be  available  for  State 
mine  safety  agencies  and  for  the  mining 
industry  itself.  When  the  new  building  is 
completed  sometime  in  1975.  the  Academy 
will  be  able  to  turn  out  Inspectors  at  the 
rate  needed  to  supply  the  expanding  require- 
ments for  this  unique  and  vital  capability. 

To  you  who  are  about  to  begin  your  careers 
as  mine  safety  inspectors  I  have  a  few  worda 
of  counsel.  My  first  observation  Is  that  the 
circumstances  of  your  employment  will  cast 
you  in  a  difficult  role,  not  only  in  your  rela- 
tionship with  mine  management,  but  with 
union  officials  and  the  individual  miners 
themselves.  Yet  men's  lives  will  literally  de- 
pend upon  the  quality  of  your  Judgment  and 
the  vigor  of  your  enforcement  actions.  You 
can  make  no  compromise  which  In  any  way 
permits  a  needless  hazard  to  those  whose 
health,  lives,  and  safety  are  your  responsi- 
bility. Having  said  this,  I  must  add  that  you 
should  not  deport  yourselves  as  adversaries  of 
those  with  whom  you  mtist  deal— you  must 
avoid  at  all  costs  the  pointless,  futUe,  self- 
defeating  game  of  Cops  and  Rob»)erB  with 
mine  management.  Your  business  is  leader- 
ship m  mine  safety.  You  must  reconcUe  the 
requirements  from  mine  safety  with  the 
need  for  efficient  production.  It  Is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  either/or.  The  requirement  Is  for 
both,  and  your  capacity  for  leadership  wlU 
be  tested  by  it.  For  the  law  not  only  specUtos 
diligent  attention  to  mine  health  and  safety, 
it  demands  as  well  that  private  enterprise  be 
fostered  and  encouraged  to  develop  the  min- 
eral resources  of  the  Nation  for  the  benefit 
of  Its  people. 

Your  mission  Is  therefore  to  help  the 
miner,  his  union,  and  his  employer  to  ac- 
complish the  mining  operation  with  the 
least  possible  Injury  and  danger.  You  art 
there  not  only  to  Inspect,  but  to  Instruct, 
and  your  success  in  the  former  will  be  di- 
rectly in  proportion  to  your  success  In  the 
latter.  For  in  the  last  analysis,  accidents 
are  caused  by  carelessness,  by  error,  by  Ignor- 
ance, and  the  day-to-day  control  of  these 
rests  with  the  individual  worker,  with  the 
union,  with  management,  not  the  Inspector 
who  enters  the  mine  perhaps  no  more  often 
than  3  or  4  times  a  year.  ^.,,  „. 

An  inspection  draw  a  picture  of  conditions 
as  they  are  at  a  given  moment.  It  can  ^1 
attention  to  past  errors  and  present  de- 
ficiencies. It  has  no  way  of  controlling  the 
events  that  take  place  the  next  day.  the  next 
week,  or  the  next  month.  Only  those  who 
c^jerate  the  mine  can  do  that. 

My  second  charge  to  you  as  career  inspec- 
tors is  to  shun  the  persistent  illusion  that 
has  been  shared  by  management,  by  union 
leadership,  by  the  miners  themselves,  ana 
by  the  general  public:  namely  that  mining 
if,  inherently  a  dangerous  occupation,  and 
that  death  and  injury  are  a  normal  part  01 
the  cost  of  doing  business.  This  illusion  may 
have  been  valid  In  the  past,  but  It  Is  now 
totally  at  odds  with  reality.  There  Is  nothing 
inherent  In  mining  operations  that  dictates  a 
lifetime  of  peril  to  those  engaged  In  them. 
We  have  the  knowledge  and  capability  now 
to  make  the  miner's  life  at  work  as  safe  as 
It  18  In  his  home.  But  realizing  this  objec- 
tive wUl  take  a  reversal  of  this  false  and 
fatalistic  notion  that  the  problem  of  mine 
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(ujety  Is  beyond  solution.  Let  the  reversal 
^Bin  here,  in  Beckley,  in  this  Training  Pro- 
eram  with  this  graduating  class.  Beyond 
Uiis  there  must  be  a  closely  coordinated. 
resolute  set  of  actions  on  the  part  of  all  con- 
nected with  the  mining  business:  Inspectors, 
miners,  union  officials,  company  manage- 
ment. State  and  Federal  regxUatory  agen- 
cies and  extending  to  the  schools  where  the 
nractlce  and  profession  oi  mining  are  taught. 
Everyone  has  a  piece  of  the  action.  Everyone 
bears  some  responsibility. 

Mine  safety  is  not  an  Impossible  dream. 
Together  we  can  make  it  a  reality. 

Background  on  Thomas  Michael  Ball 

Born  in  Cambridge.  Ohio.  March  22,  1960. 
His  father  was  a  Wage  and  Hour  investigator 
with  the  US.  Department  of  Labor.  Mike  was 
the  youngest  of  four  children,  who  are  Mrs. 
Sue  Bollman  (Age  30.  living  in  Denver,  Colo- 
rado: phone  303-766-7990):  Joe,  26;  and 
Cathy  24  (an  accountant  living  in  Cleve- 
land.)'Joe's  phone  number  Is  614-942-2228. 

In  1960.  the  Ball  famUy  moved  to  Cadiz, 
Ohio,  a  proud  little  town  which  Is  the  county 
seat  of  Harrison  County.  Cadiz  Is  in  the  cen- 
ter of  a  strip-mined  t-rea.  where  the  Hanna 
Coal  Company  la  king.  Like  most  strip- 
mined  areas,  the  town  and  county  both  de- 
cimed  in  population  in  the  1960's.  The  1970 
population  of  Cadiz  is  3.060.  down  6.1  a 
from  1960.  Harrison  County  declined — 5.5% 
in  population  from  1960,  there  beUig  only 
four  counties  in  the  state  with  a  greater  de- 
cline In  that  decade. 

Cadiz  was  designated  as  the  "proudest 
smaU  town  in  America"  In  1938  when  a  group 
in  Hollywood  sought  out  an  American  town 
with  a  population  under  5.000  having  the 
most  illustrious  roster  of  famous  sons.  Cadiz 
boasts  of  being  the  birthplace  of  Clark  Gable, 
the  home  of  President  Lincoln's  Secretary  of 
War.  Edwin  M.  Stanton,  the  abolitionist  Bis- 
hop Matthew  Simpson,  and  John  A.  Bingham, 
who  served  16  years  in  Congress  and  was  a 
post-war  minister  to  Japan  .  The  popula- 
tion of  Cadiz  is  11.4%  Negro,  and  16.4%  over 
86  (Ohio  has  only  9.4%  over  66).  Cadiz  is 
located  southwest  of  SteubenvlUe.  about  25 
miles  from  the  Ohio  River. 

Mike  was  quiet,  well-behaved,  somewhat 
Introspective,  and  serlous-mlnded.  He  played 
end  on  the  varsity  football  team  at  Cadiz 
High  School,  where  he  graduated  in  1968.  He 
was  Interested  In  photography,  and  loved  to 
hunt  for  grouse,  groundhogs,  and  rabbits.  He 
was  about  six  feet  taU.  with  a  moustache  and 
thick,  black,  wavy  hair. 

During  his  senior  year  in  high  school,  he 
enlisted  In  the  Navy,  received  a  standard  120- 
day  deferment  to  finish  and  graduate  from 
high  school,  and  went  Into  the  Navy  on  July 
1,  1968.  He  was  sent  to  Great  Lakes  Training 
School  and  wound  up  16th  In  a  class  of  90, 
many  of  those  above  him  having  college 
backgrounds.  His  original  ambition  w««  to  be 
a  Marine  "green  beret",  but  hU  mother 
argued  strongly  against  this.  But  he  got  his 
wish  to  be  associated  with  the  Marines  when 
he  was  sent  to  Camp  Lejeune  for  training  In 
the  fieet  marine  medical  school,  where  he 
wound  up  58th  in  a  class  of  about  300. 

In  January,  1971,  Mike  was  sent  to  Viet- 
nam, where  he  served  as  a  medic  attached  to 
the  3rd  Marine  Division.  He  also  took  para- 
chute training  in  Okinawa.  He  returned  home 
on  emergency  leave  when  his  father  suffered 
a  strc*e  in  March.  1972.  His  father  died  on 
May  26.  1972.  and  Mike  went  to  work  at  the 
Prankim  No.  26  mine  of  the  Hanna  Coal 
Company  in  New  Athens.  Ohio,  about  11 
miles  from  Cadiz. 

Mike  left  about  6:46  every  morning  for 
the  drive  to  New  Athens.  His  brother  Joe  had 
been  working  at  the  preparation  plant  at 
the  same  mine.  Mike  hated  the  idea  of  wort- 
Ing  underground,  but  the  pay  was  9*2  a  day, 
and  he  figured  he  could  raise  enough  money 
to  help  bis  mother  and  perhaps  save  during 


the  summer  so  he  covUd  quit  and  start  col- 
lege in  September. 

He  had  no  training  or  instructions  for  his 
Job  as  shot-flrer  and  tlmberman.  After  seven 
days  on  the  Job,  he  was  assigned  to  work 
alone  without  supervision. 

Report  of  Fatal  Coal  Mine  Roof-Fall  Ac- 
cident. Franklin  No.  26  Mine.  Hanna  Coal 
Co..  Division  of  Consolidation  Coal  Co.. 
New  Athens.  Harrison  Countt,  Ohio, 
June  14.  1972 


(By  Paul  J.  Gregor) 
introduction 
This   report   U   based   on   an   investigation 
made  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
(83  Stat.  742). 

A  roof-fall  accident  that  (sccurred  about 
12:30  p.m.,  Wednesday,  June  14.  1972,  near 
the  face  of  No.  52  room.  2  left  section  off 
main  west.  Crabapple  extension,  resulted  in 
the  death  of  Thomas  M.  Ball,  shotflrer  and 
tlmberman.  Ball.  Social  Seciurlty  No.  272-44- 
5348.  was  22  years  of  age.  and  had  12  days  of 
undwgixjund  mining  experience,  all  at  this 
mine.  He  was  single. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  was  notified  of  the 
accident  and  death  at  1:46  p.m.  on  June  14. 
1972.  by  a  representative  of  the  Hanna  Coal 
Conyjany,  Division  of  Consolidation  Coal 
Company.  An  investigation  by  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  was  started  the  same  day. 

This  report  is  baaed  on  Information  ob- 
tained by  Interrogating  company  officials  and 
employees  and  from  investigations  at  the 
scene  of  the  accident  which  reportedly  had 
not  been  disturbed. 

general  information 
The  Franklin  No.  26  mine,  at  New  Athens. 
Harrison  County.  Ohio.  U  being  developed 
In  the  Pittsburgh  No.  8  coalbed.  which  av- 
eraged 60  Inches  In  thlcknees  In  the  areas 
being  mined.  A  total  of  423  men  was  em- 
ployed. Of  this  total.  391  worked  underground 
on  1  maintenance  and  2  coal-producing 
shifts  a  day.  5  days  a  week.  The  daUy  pro- 
duction averaged  6,700  tons  of  coal,  loaded 
in  1  continuous-mining  and  8  conventional 
mlnmg  sections.  The  Crabapple  extension  of 
the  mine  is  a  recently  developed  are*  In  an- 
other hUl  and  Interconnected  to  the  c^der 
part  of  Franklin  No.  26  mine  by  a  track 
haulageway,  and  6  of  the  9  mining  sections 
were  operating  In  this  area. 

The  method  of  mining  In  the  Crabapple 
area  consisted  of  driving  10  main  entrlee  16 
feet  wide  on  50-foot  centers;  room  entries 
14  feet  wide  In  sets  of  3  on  4a-foot  centers, 
and  rooms  18  feet  wide  on  29-foot  centers  to 
a  depth  of  300  feet.  PUlars  were  not  recovered. 
Coal  and  a  10  to  12-lnch  draw  rock  that 
overlayed  the  coalbed  were  broke  down  with 
compressed  air  utilizing  an  alrdox  shell  3H 
Inches  In  diameter  which  ruptures  a  shear 
strip  when  an  air  pressure  of  10.600  pounds 
is  reached.  The  draw  rock  was  loaded  with 
the  coal. 

The  immediate  roof  in  the  accident  area 
consisted  of  approximately  5  feet  of  un- 
consolidated shale  and  limestone,  and  the 
primary  roof  was  massive  limestone  of  an 
undetermined  thickness. 

The  approved  roof  control  plan  for  con- 
ventional mining  In  18-foot  rooms  required 
84-lnch  roof  bolts,  3  abreast,  to  be  InstaUed. 
on  3-foot  centers  crosswla*.  54-lnch  centers 
lengthwise,  and  to  within  6  feet  of  the  un- 
cut face.  A  similar  plan  was  In  effect  for 
20-f(X)t  wide  rooms  except  that  roof  bolts 
veere  to  be  Installed  on  4-foot  centers  croas- 
wlse.  A  minimum  of  4  temporary  roof  sup- 
ports was  required  to  be  set  In  sequence  on 
not  more  than  6-foot  centers,  with  3  of  the 
supports  to  be  set  from  left  to  right  and  the 
fourth  support  to  be  set  In  the  center  of  the 
working  place  not  more  than  6  feet  Inby  the 
No.  2  temporary  roof  support.  The  flrst  3 
of  these  supports  were  to  be  installed  not 


more  than  5  feet  Inby  permanent  supports 
prior  to  roof  lx)ltlng  operations  or  the  per- 
formance of  any  other  work  inby  the  last 
permanent  supports.  A  copy  erf  the  plan  was 
posted  on  the  bulletin  board  In  the  bath 
house.  The  present  roof  control  plan  was 
approved  on  January  14.  1972.  The  roof  in  the 
Crabapple  area  at  the  time  of  the  approval 
was  similar  to  the  roof  in  the  older  part  of 
the  mine,  therefore,  a  separate  plan  was  not 
deemed  necessary. 

The  Investigation  was  conducted  by  Bu- 
reau of  Mines  personnel,  and  those  persons 
furnishing  information  and/or  present  dur- 
ing the  Investigation  were : 

HANNA  COAL  CO. 

Jesse  L.  Shepperd,  Vice  Prefeideul— Under- 
ground Mines. 

William  Trump.  General  Superint«ndent— 
Underground  Mines. 

Joseph  E.  Turkal,  Sr.,  Assistant  General 
Superintendent — Underground    Mines. 

C.  William  Parlsi,  Safety  Director— Con- 
solidation Coal  Company. 

Julius  Olzer,  Chief  Inspector — Consolida- 
tion Coal  Company. 

Lewis  Jesalosky,  Safety  Director— Hanna 
Coal  Company. 

James  M.  Faunda.  Superintendent. 

Dominic  Capers,  General  Mine  Foreman. 

Dewey  Plccln.  Safety  Engineer. 

William  Faunda.  Safety  Engineer. 

Donald  J.  Kldd,  Section  Foreman. 

Victor  Bemardl,  Section  Foreman. 

George  J.  Kanopslc.  Assistant  Mine  Pore- 
man. 

UNITED    MINE    WORKERS    OF    AMERICA 

William  8.  Howard.  Safety  Coordinator- 
District  6. 

Walter  Ludwlg.  Safety  Committeeman. 
Steve  Skukan,  Safety  Oommltteeoaan 
John  Yemlch.  Safety  Committeeman 
Glenn  Donaldson.  Roof  Bolter  Operator. 

OHIO  division  of  mines 

Henry  C.  Roberts,  Deputy  Mine  Inspector 
(Roof  Control). 

united  states  bureau  of  mines 

Robert  T.  Davis,  Subdlstricl  Manager 

Ronald  Keaton,  Safety  Specialist— Wash- 
ington, D.C.  Office. 

Gerald  Young,  Coal  Mine  Inspection  Su- 
pervisor. 

Francis  S.  Wood.  Federal  Coal  Inspector. 

PavU  J.  Gregor.  Federal  Coal  Mine  Inspec- 
tor. 

The  Hanna  Coal  Company  Is  a  Division  of 
Consolidation  Cotd  Company,  and  the  Con- 
tinental Oil  Company  Is  the  present  orga- 
nization. The  management  structure  for  the 
mine  consists  of  a  superintendent,  mine  fore- 
man, assistant  mine  foreman,  shift  foreman, 
and  a  section  foreman  for  each  coal-produc- 
ing section. 

James  M.  Faimda  Is  the  designated  official 
in  charge  of  health  and  safety  for  the  mine. 
Lewis  Jesalosky  is  the  Safety  Director  and  Is 
in  overall  chsige  o<f  health  and  safety  for 
Hanna  Coal  Company.  C.  William  Partsl  is 
the  Safety  Director  for  aU  ConsoUdatlon  CosU 
Company  mines.  The  company  is  a  member 
of  the  Holmes  Safety  Association,  and  week- 
ly safety  meetings  are  conducted  with  the 
employees.  The  compsmy  has  established  em- 
ployee training  programs  in  first  aid.  meth- 
ane detection,  roo* -control,  and  the  use  of 
self-rescuers.  However,  supervisory  personnel 
were  the  only  employees  who  had  received 
classroom  training  In  roof -control  and  meth- 
ane detection.  A  mine  rescue  team  is  main- 
tained at  the  mine.  Dewey  Plccln,  Safety  En- 
gineer, attended  a  Bureau  of  Mines  class  de- 
signed to  train  instructors  in  roof  and  rib 
control,  coal  mine  ventilation,  first  aid.  self- 
rescuers,  and  methane  detectors.  The  oper- 
ator's program  of  training  and  retraining 
personnel  to  carry  out  functions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969 
has  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 
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R«ppeeentAtW««  of  m*n»g«nent  stated 
th*t  aU  new  employees  received  inlUal  in- 
strucUons  from  ttoe  safety  engineer,  and  the 
employee'g  immediate  aupervUor  about  the 
hasard*  aaeoclated  with  underground  ooal 
mining.  A  new  Inexperienced  employee 
spenda  the  first  day  of  employment  obeerving 
general  mining  practices  In  the  company  of 
his  immediate  supervisor.  He  then  beglna  to 
participate  In  the  work  activities  helping 
experienced  miners,  but  Is  not  to  be  permit- 
ted to  wart,  alone  until  he  has  received 
three  weeks  of  training  and  experience. 

The  Investigation  disclosed  that  the  initial 
training  program  for  inexperienced  employees 
was  not  followed  Inasmuch  as  Ball  (victim) 
was  assigned  duties  which  required  him  to 
work  alone,  beginning  the  eighth  day  of  his 
employment.  Ball  had  never  attended  a 
formal  training  program  designed  to  train 
him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
shotflrer  and  tlmberman.  The  extent  of  his 
tralnmg  was  that  which  was  gained  through 
actual  experience  and  verbal  instructions 
received  whUe  working  7  days  under  the 
supervision  of  Victor  Bemardl,  1  day  from 
Don  Dombroski  and  4  days  from  Etonald 
Kldd,  Section  Foreman.  Kldd  stated  that 
although  he  was  the  Immediate  supervisor  on 
the  section  at  the  time  of  the  accident. 
BaU  had  only  worked  under  his  supervision 
4  days  due  to  a  transfer  In  supervisory  per- 
sonnel in  which  Kldd  replaced  Bemardl  as 
Section  Foreman  on  the  2  left  section.  Kldd 
also  stated  that  if  he  had  been  aware  of 
BaU's  Inexperience  he  would  not  have  per- 
mitted him  to  work  alone  while  installing 
temporary    supports. 

Kldd.  Bernardl,  and  Dombroski  were  cer- 
tified by  the  State  of  Ohio,  Division  of  Mines 
and  each  had  several  years  mining  experi- 
ence. Their  supervisory  experience  ranged 
from  2  to  5  years.  All  three  supervisors  have 
received  training  In  first  aid,  methane  de- 
tection, roof  and  rib  control,  and  the  use  of 
self-rescuers  in  training  classes  conducted 
by  the  company. 

The  last  regular  Federal  InspecUon  of  the 
mine  a  combination  health  and  safety  In- 
spection, was  completed  April  10.  1972.  and 
subse«iuent  spot  Inspections  were  made  at 
monthly    Intervals. 

DESCRIPTION    OF    ACCnjEJTT 

The  2  left  main  west  section  crpw,  under 
the  supervision  of  Donald  Kldd.  Section 
Foreman,  entered  the  mine  at  7:30  ajn., 
Wednesday,  June  14,  1972,  and  arrived  at 
the  working  section  about  8:10  ajn.  Kldd 
made  an  examination  of  the  working  places 
and  In  his  opinion  no  hazardous  conditions 
existed  although  he  was  aware  of  the  ab- 
sence of  roof  coal  In  various  areas  through- 
out the  working  section. 

BaU   (victim)   had  shot  down  six  cuts  of 
coal   before   going   to    lunch    at    11:30    ajn. 
ShorUy    thereafter.    Kldd,    passing    by    the 
"dinner  hole",   was   quesUoned   by   Ball    as 
to   what    duUes    he    was    to    perform    after 
lunch.  Kldd  then  Instructed  him  to  InstaU 
temporary    roof   supports    In   No.    53    room. 
ShorUy  after  lunch  Kldd  made  a  visual  ex- 
amlnaUon  of  the  roof  In  No.  53  room  where 
Ball  and  Ronald  Carter,  roof  bolter  opera- 
tor,  were   setting   temporary   roof   supports. 
He  considered  the  roof  to  be  normal  and  he 
did  not  issue  Ball  any  specific  instructions 
except  that  he  was  to  proceed  to  No.  62  room 
to  Install  temporary  roof  supports.  At  ap- 
proximately 12:15  p.m.  Kldd  examined  the 
face  of  No.  52  room  (scene  of  the  accident) 
for    methane    and    other   hazardous    condi- 
tions   He  stated  that  he  oould  not  observe 
the  condition  of  the  roof  near  the  face  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  loading  machine  was 
In  the  place  and  It  had  not  been  cleaned  up. 
From  what  he  observed  the  roof  appeared 
normal,  but  he  made  no  test  by  the  sound 
and    vibration    method.    After    the    fall    of 
coal  was   cleaned   up   In  No.   52  room,   the 
loading  machine  operator  did  not  set  any 
temporary  room  supports  prior  to  leaving  the 


room  Inasmuch  as  this  was  normal  procedure 

at  the  mine.  .,..,» 

At  13:30  p.m.  Glenn  Donaldson,  roof  bolter 
operater  and  eyewitness,  was  tramming  the 
roof- bolting  machine  into  No  62  room  to 
InstaU  roof  bolts.  He  slated  that  he  observed 
Ball  standing  on  the  right  side  of  the  place 
with  his  back  toward  the  face,  either  holding 
or  attempting  to  InstaU  a  post.  When  he  got 
within  approximately  16  feet  of  Ball,  he  saw 
the  roof  fall,  striking  Ball.  He  immediately 
ran  to  summon  aid. 

Kldd  was  near  the  loading  point  when  he 
heard  Donaldson  call.  He  ran  Into  the  room 
and  began  to  help  the  loading  crew  and 
Donaldson  remove  the  rock  which  was  on 
BaUs  head  and  shoulders  The  rock  was  re- 
moved with  the  aid  of  posts  used  for  lever- 
age and  Kldd  then  instructed  crew  members 
to  get  a  stretcher,  while  he  attended  Ball. 
He  stated  that  he  was  unable  to  detect  a 
pulse,  and  while  crew  members  transported 
BaU  to  a  mine  car,  he  called  the  mine  office 
to  summon  a  doctor  and  an  ambulance.  The 
New  Athens.  Ohio.  Volunteer  Fire  Depart- 
ment responded  to  the  call  and  was  awaiting 
with  an  emergency  vehicle  at  the  Crabapple 
portal  when  Ball  was  brought  to  the  surface. 
He  was  taken  to  the  Harrison  Community 
Center  at  Cadiz.  Ohio,  where  he  was  pro- 
nounced dead  at  1  05  p.m.  by  Dr.  Lawrence 
Wu.    Death    was    attributed    to    a    fractured 

skull. 

The  Investigation  revealed  that  the  rooi 
which  feU  measured  9  feet  4  inches  in  width 
by  8  feet  4  inches  In  length,  and  the  thick- 
ness of  the  fallen  rock  varied  from  0  to  11 
inches.  The  rock  broke  when  It  fell  and  the 
portion  lying  on  Ball  (Victim)  was  5  feet 
6  inches  in  width,  5  feet  In  length,  and 
ranged  from  5  to  U  Inches  in  thickness.  Ball 
had  installed  one  temporary  roof  support  6 
feet  2  inches  from  Uie  left  rib  and  7  feet  7 
inches  In  by  the  last  complete  row  of  roof 
bolts.  The  height  and  width  of  the  working 
place  was  6  feet  5  inches  and  18  feet,  respec- 
tively. ,  . 

The  distance  between  the  last  complete 
row  of  installed  roof  bolts  and  the  back  of 
the  undercut  in  No.  52  room  was  17  feet  3 
inches  and  Indicated  that  the  loading  ma- 
chine operator  had  been  either  inby  the  last 
row  of  roof  bolts  or  in  a  hazardous  zone  near 
the  last  bolts  during  clean-up  operations. 
The  operating  controls  on  the  loading  ma- 
chine, as  measured  with  a  tape,  were  14  feet 
a  inches  from  the  tip  of  the  gathering  arms. 
The  mining  machine  used  in  2  left  main 
west  secUon  was  equipped  with  a  10-foot 
cutter  bar. 

During  the  InvesUgatlon.  the  roof  was  ob- 
served to  be  wet  due  to  moisture  deposited 
by  the  warm  himiid  air  entering  the  mine 
and  cracks  were  observed  in  the  Immediate 
roof  strata  and  in  the  voids  from  which  roof 
material  had  fallen.  There  was  loose  roof 
between  the  InstaUed  roof  bolts,  and  ribs 
were  overhanging  at  many  locations 
throughout  the  working  section.  Temporary 
roof  supports  that  had  been  Installed  in  No. 
51  room,  adjacent  to  the  scene  of  the  acci- 
dent, were  set  haphazardly  in  that  temporary 
supports  were  either  installed  at  roof  cavities 
or  wherever  they  could  conveniently  be  In- 
staUed. In  addlUon,  observations  in  the  face 
areas  of  three  woritlng  places  revealed  draw 
rock  overhanging  the  faces  and  incomplete 
bolUng  patterns.  In  the  No.  52  room,  a  single 
roof  bolt  had  been  Installed  In  the  center  of 
the  room  4  feet  inby  the  last  complete  row 
of  bolts.  Reportedly,  the  flanking  roof  bolts 
needed  to  complete  this  row  of  bolts  had 
not  been  Installed  due  to  draw  rock  over- 
hanging the  face. 

An  examination  of  the  operators  accident 
record  books  revealed  that  13  accidents  at- 
tributed to  faUs  of  roof,  rib,  or  face  have 
occurred  at  thU  mine  in  1972.  These  accl- 
denU  resulted  in  three  lost  time  injuries  In 
addlUon  to  the  fataUty.  In  the  April  and 
May  reports,  unsafe  acts,  inadequate  main- 


tenance of  working  places,  hazardous 
methods  or  procedures,  and  unsafe  positions 
of  workmen  were  listed  as  the  causes  ot 
accidents  during  these  two  months.  During 
the  first  6  months  of  this  year,  12  fatalities 
have  occurred  In  11  mines  whoUy  owned  or 
operated  by  the  Consolidation  Coal  Com- 
pany. These  deaths  resulted  from  6  unin- 
tentional roof  and  rib  falls,  5  haulage  accid- 
ents (2  occurred  at  surface  operations),  and 
1  machinery  accident.  Certainly,  these  accl- 
dent  records  show  clearly  that  a  greater  effort 
wlU  have  to  be  exerted  by  corporate  officials, 
company  officials,  mine  naanagement,  and 
employees  to  prevent  mine  injuries. 

The  mine  was  undergoing  a  roof  control 
evaluation  and  training  survey  at  the  time 
of  the  accident.  A  summary  of  hazardous 
conditions  and  practices  observed  during  the 
survey  are  as  follows:  The  employees  were 
lax  In  examining  and  testing  the  roof  be- 
fore installing  temporary  roof  supports.  The 
majority  of  the  men  Installing  temporary 
roof  supports  were  shotflrers  with  very  llttl* 
experience  in  the  face  areas.  Some  of  the 
recently  hired  men  stated  that  they  had  not 
been  Instructed  In  the  proper  method  of 
roof-testing.  In  many  instances  temporary 
roof  supports  were  Installed  more  than  5 
feet  Inby  permanent  supports,  widely  spaced. 
Installed  loosely,  and  not  of  proper  length. 
Several  comers  had  been  cut  off  leaving 
exposed  roof  which  was  not  adequately  sup- 
ported. Cap  blocks  were  not  utilized  In  some 
instances  where  tender  roof  conditions  ex- 
isted, especially  where  the  roof  coal  was 
missing.  Several  rooms  had  been  driven  in 
excess  of  the  maximum  20-foot  width  speci- 
fied In  the  approved  roof  control  plan.  Some 
roof-bolting  machine  operators  were  ob- 
served applying  too  much  thrust  on  the  roof- 
bolt  wrench  against  the  bearing  plates  re- 
stilting  in  a  variance  of  the  applied  torque. 
Inadequately  supported  roof  was  observed  at 
various  locations  In  the  active  sections  of  the 
mine.  The  hazardous  conditions  and  prac- 
tices observed  were  corrected  before  the  sur- 
vey was  concluded. 

Based  upon  the  hazardous  roof  condltloni 
and  practices  observed  during  the  accident 
investigation,  and  the  summation  of  the 
roof  control  evaluation  and  training  survey, 
It  was  the  consensus  of  the  Bureau  of  Mines 
Investigators  that  the  approved  roof  con- 
trol plan  was  not  being  complied  with  and 
the  company's  roof  control  program  was  defi- 
nitely Inadequate.  In  view  of  this,  the  com- 
pany's roof  support  plan  la  currently  being 
revised  and  wUl  be  submitted  for  approval 
as  soon  as  the  revisions  are  completed. 
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c&usx  or  AccmsNT 
The  general  laxneea  on  the  part  of  manage- 
ment. Its  supervlaoTB,  and  employees  to  fol- 
low sound  proven  roof  support  and  roof  test- 
ing piictlcea  precluded  the  detection  of  a 
dangerous  roof  condition  and  Its  lUtlmate 
faUure.  Although  not  listed  in  chronological 
order,  this  roof  fall  and  death  were  a  reeult 
of  a  culmination  of: 

1.  InstaUed  temporary  roof  supports  being 
in  many  Instances  mor's  than  5  feet  apart- 
more  than  5  feet  inby  permanent  supports. 
of  Improper  length,  or  loosely  set, 

2.  Thomas  M.  BaU  (victim)  having  never 
received  a  formal  course  of  Instruction  de- 
signed to  train  him  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  as  a  shotflrer  and  tlmberman, 

3.  The  victim  with  only  12  days  under- 
ground mining  experience  being  permitted  to 
work  alone  whUe  instaUlng  temporary  roof 
support  in  face  areas, 

4.  Management's  failure  to  enforce  the 
company's  approved  roof  control  plan  and 
other  policies  designed  to  eUminate  sub- 
standard conditions  and  practices  which  re- 
sult in  roof-faU  accidents. 

5.  The  faUure  of  management  to  estab- 
lish a  procedure  by  which  trainees  are  read- 
Uy  Identifiable  and  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion between  the  safety  department,  super- 
visory personnel,  and  employees  relative  to 


the  tvpe  extent,  and  control  of  training  new 
Xl^ees  before  they  are  required  to  work 

'^"e'^'i^ement's  faUure  to  analyae  and 
utUlzethTdata  logg«l  m  the  accident  rec- 
id  b^ks  in  the  prevention  of  injuries  from 
rooJ-faUs. 

RIQXnKKMXNTS 

1  Management  shaU  comply  vrtth  the  ap- 
nroved  roof  control  plan  in  Its  entirety  which 
Cu^lude  the  training  of  all  und«ground 
employees  In  safe  roof  support  preceding. 

2  Bnployeee  shaU  not  be  pennltted  to 
work  alone  In  underground  areas  of  a  mine 
^U  their  work  hablte  have  been  tbo«>^f  ly 
«^uated  by  management.  Consideration 
SotSd  be  given  to  establishing  a  training 
period  of  at  least  6  months  duration  for  aU 
inexperienced  employees. 

3  supervisors  and  employees  shaU  comply 
with  company  mlee  which  prohibit  unsafe 
conditions  and  practices  relating  to  sound 
proven  roof  support  principles. 

4  A  definite  program  or  procedure  shaU 
be  established  so  that  trainees  can  be  readUy 
Identifiable  by  vlsuai  observation. 

6   Working   faces  shall   be   "squared   up 
md  overhangs  eUmlnated  to  facUitate  the 
InstaUatlon  of  roof  bolte  according  to  the  ap- 
oroved  plan. 

5  Management  shall  analyze  all  accident 
reports  to  determine  the  causes  of  accident* 
»nd  take  positive  action  when  it  Is  evident 
that  a  trend  in  unsafe  practlcee,  conditions, 
and  work  habits  have  developed. 

NOTICE8  AND   OBDEXB 

Violation — Section  75.200 
The  roof  control  plan  was  not  being  com- 
piled within  No.  52  room,  2  left  off  main 
west  section.  Temporary  roof  support  was 
InstaUed  a  distance  of  7  feet  7  Inches  In  by 
the  last  row  of  permanent  supports.  A  Notice 
ot  Violation  No.  1  P.J.G.  was  Issued  June  15, 

1972,  on  Form  104(b)  requiring  that  this 
violation  be  abated  by  11 :00  pjn.  on  June  18, 

1973.  This  violation  was  abated  on  Jvine  19, 
1972,  when  meetings  were  held  with  section 
employees  and  the  roof  control  plan  was  ex- 
plained to  them  by  the  safety  engineer. 

Imminent  danger — Section  104{a) 
A  fatal  roof-faU  accident  has  occurred  In 
the  2  left  section  off  main  west.  This  cloaure 
order  Is  Issued  pending  the  completion  of 
an  Investigation  to  determine  the  cause  of 
the  accident  and  means  to  prevent  a  similar 
occurrence. 

Action  taken 
Order  No.  1  P.J.a.  was  issued  on  June  14, 
1972,  on  Form  104(a)  requiring  that  aU  per- 
sons, except  persons  referred  to  In  Section 
104(d),  be  withdrawn  and  prohibited  from 
entering  the  2  left  off  main  west  section.  The 
roof  was  scaled,  overhangs  were  puUed  down, 
and  additional  roof  bolts  were  installed 
throughout  the  working  places  In  tiJie  2  left 
off  main  west  section  where  fragUe  root  con- 
ditions were  observed  during  the  Investiga- 
tion of  the  fatal  accident.  The  Order  was 
terminated  on  June  19,  1972. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

PAtn.  J.  Geeook, 
Federal  Coal  Mine  Inspector. 


Washington,  D.C, 

August  10, 1972. 

Hon.  Rogers  C.  B.  Morton, 
Secretorj;  of  Interior, 
Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington.  D.C. 

DiA«  8eckita«t  Morton:  On  June  14,  1972, 
a  roof  faU  at  the  Franklin  No.  26  mine  of  the 
Hanna  Coal  Company,  a  division  of  Consoli- 
dation Coal  and  Continental  Oil  companies, 
at  New  Athens,  Ohio,  occurred  kUUng  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  BaU — a  shotflrer  and  tlmberman. 

Mr.  BaU  was,  according  to  the  Bureau  of 
Mine's  fataUty  report  only  '22  years  of  age" 
when  he  died.  The  report  also  states  that  he 


had  a  mere  "12  davs  of  underground  mining 
experience.  aU  at  this  min*"  when  he  died. 

The  Btireau's  report  states : 

"The  company  is  a  member  of  the  Holmes 
Safety  AssoclaUon  and  weekly  safety  meet- 
ings are  conducted  with  the  employees.  The 
company  has  established  employee  training 
programs  In  first  aid  methane  detection, 
roof-control  and  the  use  of  seU-rescuera. 
However  supervUory  personnel  were  the  only 
employees  who  had  received  classroom  train- 
ing in  roof-control  and  methane  detection. 

"Representatives  of  management  stated 
that  aU  new  employees  received  Initial  in- 
stmctlons  from  the  safety  engineer  and  the 
employees  immedUte  supwviKw  about  the 
hazards  associated  with  underground  coal 
nunlng.  A  new  inexperienced  employee  spends 
the  first  day  of  employment  obMrvlng  gen- 
eral mUiing  practlcee  In  the  wMnpMiy  of  his 
immediate  supervisor.  He  then  begins  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  work  activities  helping  ex- 
perienced mlnerB.  but  is  not  to  be  permitted 
to  work  alone  until  he  has  received  three 
weeks  of  training  and  experience. 

"The  investigation  disclosed  that  the 
initial  training  program  for  inexperienced 
employees  was  not  followed  inasmuch  as  Ball 
(Victim)  was  assigned  duties  which  required 
him  to  work  aione  beginning  the  eighth  day 
of  hU  employment.  BaU  had  never  attended  a 
formal  training  program  designed  to  train 
him  in  the  performance  of  his  duties  as  a 
shotflrer  and  timberman.  The  extent  of  his 
training  was  that  which  was  gainea  through 
actual  experience  and  verbal  instructions  re- 
ceived while  working  7  days  under  the  super- 
vision of  Victor  Bernardl.  1  day  from  Don 
Dombroski  and  4  days  from  Donald  Kldd. 
Section  Foreman.  Kldd  stated  that  although 
he  was  the  Immediate  supervlsOT  on  the  sec- 
tion at  the  time  of  the  accident,  BaU  had  only 
worked  under  hto  supervision  4  days  due  to  a 
transfer  In  supervisory  personnel  In  which 
Kldd  replaced  Bemartll  as  Section  Foreman 
on  the  2  left  section.  Kidd  also  stated  that  if 
he  had  been  aware  of  Ball's  inexperience  he 
would  rtot  have  permitted  him  to  work  aione 
while  ifutoUinjr  temporary  supports."  (Italic 
supplied.) 

According  to  the  Bureau's  report  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Mine,  Mr.  James  M. 
Fatmda,  "la  the  designated  oftclal  In  charge 
of  health  and  safety  for  the  mine,"  pursuant 
to  section  107(d)  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine 
Health  and  Safety  Act  of  1969.  not  the  Hanna 
Coal  Company's  Safety  Director,  Mr.  l^wls 
Jesalosky. 

1.  Please  explain  why  this  lesser  company 
official   Is  so  designated  under  the  statute. 

The  Bureau's  report  also  states  that  Han- 
na's  "program  of  training  and  retraining 
pereonnrt  to  carry  out  ftinctlCHis"  of  the  1989 
law  "has  been  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of 

Mines."  ^  ^  . 

2.  (a)  I  would  apprecUte  yotir  advising  me 
when  this  "program"  was  "submitted"  to  the 
Bureau,  and  when  the  Btireau  expects  to  ap- 
prove cff  reject  It. 

(b)  Also,  please  advise  me  of  the  proce- 
dures foUowed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines  for 
notice  and  public  reviewing  of  such  programs 
particularly  by  miners  and  their  representa- 
tives. .  _ 

FlnaUy,  the  -eport  lists  the  "Cause  of  Ac- 
cident" as  foUows: 

"The  general  laxness  on  the  part  of  man- 
agement, its  supervisors,  artd  employees  to 
follow  souTtd  proven  roof  support  and  roof 
practices  precluded  the  detection  of  a  dan- 
gerous roof  condition  and  its  ultimate  fail- 
ure. Although  not  listed  In  chronological  or- 
der, this  roof  fall  and  death  were  a  result 
of  a  culmination  of: 

1.  InstaUed  temporary  roof  support*  being 
m  many  Instances  more  than  6  feet  apart, 
more  than  5  feet  In  by  permanent  supports, 
of  Improper  length,  or  looMly  set; 

2.  Thomas  M.  Ball  (victim)   having  never 


received  a  formal  course  of  Instmctlon  de- 
signed to  train  him  In  the  performance  of  his 
duties  as  a  shotflrer  and  tlmberman: 

3.  The  victim  with  only  12  days  under- 
ground mining  experience  being  permitted  to 
work  alone  whUe  Installing  temporary  roof 
support  in  face  areas; 

4.  Management's  faUure  to  enforce  the 
company's  approved  roof  control  plan  and 
other  policies  designed  to  eliminate  sub- 
standard conditions  and  practices  whKdJ  re- 
sult In  roof-faU  accident*. 

5.  The  failure  of  management  to  establish  a 
procedure  by  which  trainees  are  readUy  Iden- 
tifiable and  the  lack  of  communication  be- 
tween the  safety  department,  supervisory 
personnel,  and  employee*  relative  to  the 
type,  extent,  and  control  of  training  new  em- 
ployees before  they  are  required  to  work 
alone,  and 

6.  Management's  failure  to  analyze  and  uti- 
lize the  data  logged  In  the  accident  record 
books  in  the  prevention  of  injuries  from  roof- 
falls."  (Underlining  supplied.) 

This  Is  a  shocking  litany  of  management's 
deliberate  faUure  to  protect  It*  employees. 
insist  on  proper  safety  practices  and  proce- 
dures, and  to  obey  the  requirements  of  the 
1969  law.  In  my  opinion,  the  Hanna  Coal 
Company  and  lU  official*  should  be  prose- 
cuted under  section  109(b)  and  (c)  of  the 
law  for  theee  faUuree.  I  am  today  sending  a 
copy  of  thU  letter  to  the  Attorney  General 
and  urging  ^^"'  to  do  so  promptly.  A  copy 
of  my  letter  to  him  Is  enclosed. 

The  Hanna  Coal  Company's  ?©«•  record  of 
training  U  not  unique  in  the  coal  industry. 
Other  coal  mine  operators  are  a*  equaUy  neg- 
ligent as  Hanna.  This  1*  clearly  shown  by 
the  foUowlng  data  derived  from  some  of  the 
Bureau's  accident  records: 

1.  Two  welder*,  age  20  (8  month*  mining 
experience)  and  28  (9  month*  mining  experi- 
ence) crushed  to  death  on  January  8,  1972. 
at  Pealwdy  Coal  Company  strip  mine  In 
Kentucky. 

2.  A  maintenance  man.  age  19  (with  20 
days  experience)  klUed  on  January  10,  at  an 
underground  mine  of  the  C  &  W  Mining 
Company  In  Ohio. 

3.  Scoop  operator,  age  26  (6  months  and  11 
day*  e^)erlence)  klUed  on  January  19  at  the 
Young  Branch  Coal  Ccwnpany  in  Virginia. 

4.  Surfaee  construction  worker,  age  29  (8 
month*  experience),  electrocuted  on  March 
20  at  the  Wolf  Creek  CoUlerles.  Inc.,  Mine 
No.  4.  In  Kentucky. 

5.  Scoop  operator,  age  21  (10  months  ex- 
perience) injured  on  March  27  and  died  on 
March  31,  in  an  underground  mine  of  the 
Island  Creek  Coal  Company  (Pondfork  A. 
Mine)  In  West  Virginia. 

6.  Underground  laborer,  age  37  (4  months 
experience)  klUed  on  Btoy  6  at  the  Jtrtin* 
Creek  EUthom  Coal  Corp.,  No.  2,  in  Kentucky. 

7.  General  laborer,  age  48  (4  months  ex- 
perience) Injured  on  July  28,  and  died  two 
day*  later,  at  the  Eastern  Association  Coal 
Corporation  (Delmont  Mine),  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

And,  of  course.  Mr.  Thomas  BaU. 

This  Is  only  a  sample  of  inexperienced 
miners  who  have  been  kUled  at  coal  mines. 
There  are  many  other  examples  of  miner* 
with  longer  mining  experience  who  are  killed 
only  after  a  few  day*  or  weeks  on  the  Job. 

It  must  be  obvious  to  Bureau  offlcUls — It 
certainly  is  to  me — tha(t  coal  operators  are 
negUgent  In  training  miner*  before  they  en- 
ter the  mine  and  before  they  are  aUowed  to 
perform  normal  mine  duties.  Yet  little  ha* 
been  done  to  halt  thU  unsafe  practice. 

I  urge  that  the  Bureau  take  ixmnedUte 

steps  to  correct  this  situation.  If  the  present 

standards  and  regulations  are  not  adequate 

for   thl*   purpose,   they   ehould   be   quickly 

changed.  The  current  situation  1*  Intolara- 

ble. 

Slncwely, 

Ken  HECHLEa. 
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Washington.  DC.. 

Augiut  10.  1972. 
Hon.  RicHAM)  KinNDHNST. 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States    De- 
parfment  o}  Justice.  Washington.  DC. 

Dba«  Jta.  Attornit  QxNxaAL:  Enclosed  la  » 
copy  of  a  Irtter  I  have  today  sent  to  the  Sec- 
retary oX  the  Interior  concerning  the  recent 
death  or  Mr.  Thomas  M.  Ball,  at  a  Hanna 
Coal  Company  mine  in  Ohio. 

The  letter  clearly  Indicates  that  criminal 
prosecution  Is  warranted  against  the  com - 
nany  and  Its  officials  under  sections  lOB  (D) 
and  (c)  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health  and 
Safety  Act  of  1968.  I  strongly  urge  that  you 
prompUy  Institute  such  proceedings. 

You  should  also  note  the  Bureau's  fatality 
report  on  Mr.  Ball  states  as  foUows: 

•An  examination  of  the  operator's  accident 
record  books  revealed  that  13  accidents  at- 
tributed to  falls  of  roof,  rib,  or  face  have  oc- 
curred at  this  mine*  in  1072.  These  accidents 
resulted  In  three  loet  time  Injuries  In  ad- 
dition to  the  fataUty.  In  the  April  and  May 
reports  unsafe  acts.  Inadequate  main- 
tenance of  working  places,  hazardous  meth- 
ods or  procedures,  and  unsafe  positions  of 
workmen  were  listed  as  the  causes  of  ac- 
cidents during  these  two  months.  During  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year,  12  fatalities  have 
occurred  In  11  mines  wholly  owned  or  op- 
erated by  the  ConsolldaUon  Coal  Company. 
These  deaths  resulted  from  6  unintentional 
roof  and  rib  falls,  5  haulage  accldento  (2  oc- 
curred at  surface  operaOons) .  and  1  machin- 
ery accident.  Certainly,  these  accident  rec- 
ords show  clearly  that  a  greater  effort  will 
have  to  be  exerted  by  corporate  officials, 
company  officials,  mine  management,  and 
employees  to  prevent  mine  injuries  " 

Sincerely. 

Ken  Hechlek. 

DEPABTMKNT  or  JUSTICE, 

Washington.  D.C..  August  23,  1972. 
Hon.  Kin  Hichi.es. 
House  o/  Representatives. 
Washington,  DC 

DiAB  CoNGRsssMAN :  Reference  is  made  to 
your  letter  of  August  10.  1972,  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  requesting  that  the  Department 
of  JusUce  prompUy  initiate  proceedings 
against  the  Hanna  Coal  Company  of  Ohio 
for  vtolations  of  the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Health 
and  Safety  Act  of  1969. 

In  response  to  our  request  for  Information 
In  this  matter,  the  Solicitors  Office,  De- 
partment of  the  Interlop,  advised  that  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  report  of  the  accident  has 
been  referred  by  the  Bureau  to  the  Solicitor's 
Office  for  evaluation.  We  are  further  ad- 
vised that  the  Solicitor's  Office  has  requested 
the  Bureau  to  conduct  additional  Inveatiga- 
Uon  Into  some  aspects  of  the  evidence  dis- 
cussed In  the  report. 

As  you  can  certainly  appreciate.  It  would 
be  virtually  impoeslble  for  us  to  properly 
review  and  evaluate  a  matter  for  criminal 
prosecuuon  under  the  Act  without  the  bene- 
fit of  the  Bureau  s  investigative  report,  ex- 
pertise, and  InUmate  knowledge  of  the  facts. 
Should  evidence  of  wlUful  violations  of  the 
Act  be  indicated  IQ  the  Bureau's  report,  we 
are  confident  that  Interior  will  refer  such 
evidence  to  this  Department  for  evaluation. 
In  this  event,  you  may  be  assured  we  wUl 
give  the  matter  our  immediate  attention. 
Sincerely, 

HxNBT  K.  Petebsen, 
Assistant  Attorney  General. 

Washington,  D.C. 

August  11,  1972. 
John  Corcoran, 

President,  Consolidation  Coal  Co.. 
PitUburgh,  Pa. 

Dbar  John;  On  June  14,  a  roof  fall  oc- 
curred at  the  Franklin  Ko.  26  mine.  New 
Athens,  Ohio.  The  mine  is  owned  by  the 
Hanna  Co»l  Company,  a  division  of  the  Con- 


solidation   Coal    and   Continental   OU   com- 
paniee. 

The  Bureau  of  Mines  report  on  the  roof  rail 
states  that  it  "reexUted  in  the  death  of  Thom- 
as M.  Ball,  shotflrer  and  timberman,"  and 
that  he  was  22  years  old  and  had  only  '12 
days  of  underground  mining  experience,  all 
at  this  mine" 

Consol-s  safety  director  and  chief  Inspec- 
tor were  present  during  the  investigation  of 
this  roof  fall. 
The  repwrt  states : 

"An  examination  of  the  operator's  accident 
record  books  revealed  that  13  accidents  at- 
tributed to  falls  of  roof.  rib.  or  face  have  oc- 
curred at  this  mine  in  1972.  These  accidents 
resulted  in  three  lost  time  injuries  in  addi- 
tion to  the  fatality.  In  the  April  and  May 
reports,  unsafe  acts,  inadequate  maintenance 
of  working  places,  hazardous  methods  or  pro- 
cedures, and  unsafe  positions  of  workmen 
were  listed  as  the  cause  of  accidents  during 
these  two  months.  During  the  first  8  months 
of  this  year.  12  fatalities  have  occurred  m 
11  mines  wholly  oumed  or  operated  by  the 
Consolidation  Coal  Company.  These  deaths 
resulted  from  6  unintentional  roof  and  rib 
falls.  5  haulage  accidents  ( 2  occurred  at  sur- 
face operations),  and  1  machinery  accident. 
Certainly  these  accident  records  show  clearly 
that  a  greater  effort  will  have  to  be  exerted 
by  corporate  officials,  company  officials,  mine 
management,  and  employees  to  prevent  mine 
injuries."   (Italics  supplied.) 

This  record  doe«  not  Include  the  9  deaths 
that  occurred  at  your  Blacksville  mine  in 
West  Virginia  on  July  22. 

It  is  shocking  to  learn  that  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leading  coal  producers  Is  responsible 
for  nearly  one- fourth  of  the  coal  mine  fa- 
talities in  the  Nation  so  far  this  year.  Last 
ye»r,  Consd  had  the  dubious  distinction  of 
ranking  second  in  the  Nation  in  coal  mine 
fatalities.  Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  non- 
fatal injuries  lor  which  statistics  for  1971 
and  1972  are  appmrently  not  yet  available. 

Deslpte  your  recent  disclaimer  concerning 
the  Bureau's  release  of  statistics"  of  viola- 
tions at  BlacksvlUe.  I  think  that  this  record 
does  "Indicate  a  callous  disregard  of 
the  law"  and  "unsafe  conditions"  at  Con- 
sol's  mines. 

Buc^this  horrible  record  is  understandable 
when  one  reads  the  Bureau's  findings  con- 
cerning Mr.  Balls  death.  They  are: 

"The  general  laxness  on  the  part  of  man- 
agement, its  superxHsors,  and  employees  to 
follow  sound  proven  roof  support  arui  roof 
testing  practices  precluded  the  detection  of 
of  a  dangerous  roof  c-ondition  and  its  ulti- 
mate failure.  Although  not  listed  in  chrono- 
logical order,  this  roof  tail  and  death  were 
a  result  of  a  culmination  of: 

1.  Installed  temporary  roof  supports  being 
in  many  instances  more  that  5  feet  apart, 
more  than  5  feet  Inby  permanent  supp>orts. 
of  Improper  length  or  loosely  set; 

2.  Thomas  M.  BJOl  (victim)  having  never 
received  a  formal  course  of  instruction  de- 
signed to  tram  htm  in  the  performance  of 
his  duties  as  a  shotfirer  and  timberman. 

3.  The  victim  with  only  12  days  under- 
ground mining  experience  being  permitted 
to  work  alone  while  installing  temporary  roof 
support  In  face  areas: 

4.  Management's  failure  to  enforce  the 
company's  approved  roof  control  plan  and 
other  policies  designed  to  eliminate  sub- 
standard conditions  and  practices  which  re- 
sult In  roof -fail  accidents. 

5.  The  failure  of  management  to  establish 
a  procedure  by  which  trainees  are  readily 
identifiable  and  the  lack  of  communica- 
tion between  the  safety  department,  super- 
visory personnel,  and  employees  relative  to 
the  type,  extent,  and  control  of  training  new 
employees  before  they  are  required  to  worlc 
alone,  and 

6.  Managements  failure  to  analyze  and 
utilisse  the  darta  logged  in  the  accident  rec- 


ord books  in  the  prevention  of  injuries  from 
roof -falls"  (Italic  supplied.) 

If  the  miners  of  this  Nation  knew  of  this 
record  and  could  vote  on  retaining  or  not 
retaUilng  CJonaol's  current  managament 
team.  I  feel  certain  that  they  would  vote  to 
throw  that  team  out  of  office. 

By  falling  to  properly  train  and  retrain 
employees,  to  instill  in  all  their  employees, 
a  sense  of  safety  consciousness,  and,  most 
importantly,  to  insure  that  all  Federal  and 
State  safety  rules  are  fully  observed.  Con- 
sol  officials  are  clearly  negligent  and  should 
be  replaced.  Consol  needs  management  peo- 
ple who  win  devote  greater  i>ersonnel  time 
and  effort  to  health  and  safety  than  pro- 
duction. This  means  all  Consol  mine  officials 
whatever  their  title — not  Just  the  Seifety 
Direotors.  Until  this  is  done,  I  predict  that 
Consol  will  continue  to  lead  or  nearly  lead 
the  Nation  in  mine  deaths. 

I  urge  that  you  personally  take  charge 
of  Consols  health  and  safety  program  and 
initiate  steps  to  drastically  reduce  injury 
and  fatality  rates  at  aU  Consol  mines  for  the 
remainder  of  this  year  and  thereafter. 

I  would  be  interested  in  learning  what 
actions  you  take  or  plan  to  take  to  achieve 
this. 

Sincerely. 

Ken  Hechler. 


WORLD  ORDER  STRATEGY  COM- 
MITTEE, MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS 
FOR  PEACE  THROUGH  LAW 

(Mr.  DRINAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. ) 

Mr.  DRINAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the 
honor  to  chair  the  World  Order  Stratepv 
Committee  of  our  bipartisan,  bicameral 
organization.  Members  of  Congress  fcr 
Peace  Through  Law  MCPL  now  has  12 ! 
members — 32  Senators  and  102  Repre- 
sentatives, frcan  both  parties  and  every 
i-egicn  of  the  coimtry. 

The  World  Order  Strategy  Commit- 
tee was  created  by  MCPL  several  months 
ago  for  the  purpose  of  examining  th- 
basic  assumptions  on  which  American 
foreign  policy  is  based. 

Our  committee  is  very  fortunate  to 
have  13  exceedingly  able  and  dedicated 
members — public  servants  who  believe 
that  a  careful  review  of  the  fundamental 
questions  of  how  to  obtain  peace  through 
law  is  a  necessary  enterprise.  They  are 
Senators  Alan  Cranston,  of  California. 
Harold  Hughes,  of  Iowa;  and  Bob  Pack- 
wood,  of  Oregon;  and  Representatives 
Richard  Bolling,  of  Missouri:  Paul 
FiNDLEY,  of  Illinois:  Donald  Fpaser.  uf 
Minnesoto:  Paul  McCloskey.  of  Cali- 
fornia; Patsy  Mink,  of  Hawaii;  Henry 
Reuss,  of  Wisconsin;  Fred  Schwengel. 
of  Iowa;  John  Seiberlinc.  oi  Ohio:  and 
Charles  Whalen.  of  Ohio.  We  have  six 
Republicans  and  eight  Democrats  in  all. 
Our  committee  has  undertaken  an  in- 
quiry into  the  following  fundamental 
questions : 

SEVEN  ri'NDAMENTAL  QtTESTIONS 

First.  What  kind  of  international  po- 
litical order  do  you  want  your  grand- 
children to  inherit? 

Second.  What  is  U.S.  naUonal  se- 
curity? . 

Third.  Is  the  balance  of  power  concept 
consistent  with  international  peace  and 
national  security? 

Fourth.  Is  the  policy  of  deterrence  an 


STATEMENT  BT  PBOT.  JOHN  KEWNTTH  OAI.- 
BRATTH,  BKFOKX  THE  WORLD  OROKR  BT»ATEOT 
COICICITTXX  aw  MHIBBIB  CUT  C01ftJR«88  rOl 
PEACE  THROBOH   LAW,   JOTTB  Vt.    H7I 

(1)  Th«re  U  adTa&ti««  In  being  compelled 
to  state  the  baste  problem  of  our  foivtgn 
policy  In  brief  compass.  Tbla  la  a  field  where 
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adequate  rewoose  to  our  need  for  se- 
curity? 

Fifth.  Does  U.S.  foreign  policy  con- 
tribute to  the  ability  of  peoples  to  artect 
governments  of  their  own  choosing? 

Sixth.    How    do    eKlstbiff    dteparltlee 
among  nations  In  ■wealth   and  human     Waning  is  ordinarily  diagulaed  by  words,  the 
u/pll-beina  affect  UJS.  national  security?      more  words  the  better  the  dtogulse.  it  is  one 

ci.«KviS.  What  should  be  the  funda-     reason  why  dlecnealon  ot  foreign  policy  tenda 

*Vr,^«M«u«  nf  TT  S_  forelim  DoUcy?      ">  be  intellectuaUy  Inferior  even  to  the  more 

mental  P'*^'=*»^  ™„|i°;,[°';^  ^^IJ     suspect  forme  of  sociology.  lU  reputation  U 

These  are  obviously  questlODS  of  ex-  ^^  princlpiOiy  by  the  circumetanoe  that 
qulsite  dMBculty.  The  process  of  arriving  ^^^^^^  "^^j^^  dlacuee  fo«»tgn  poUcy  have  a 
at  even  tentative  answers  will  be  long  superior  social  poettlon,  more  eeU  aeeurance, 
and  arduous.  HO'wever,  we  believe  these  ^  leeser  awareness  ol  what  they  do  not  know, 
Questions  must  be  asked  and  discussed  and  somewhat  better  tailoring, 
very  seriously  If  world  order  is  ever  to  be  (3)  The  efleets  ot  AmMrioan  foreign  poUcy 
more  than  an  idle  dream. 

ooaucrrm  bolbs  HEARiNea 

To  begin  our  Inqidry,  the  committee 
held  a  series  of  six  hearings.  Each  of 
the  six  distinguished  citizens  who  testi- 
fied reflected  on  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions. The  contelbutlons  oi  Prof.  John 
Kenneth  Oalbraith,  Hans  Morganthau, 
and  Robert  W.  Tucker,  Dr.  Richard  J. 
Bamet,  Norman  Cousins  and  C.  Maxwell 
Stanley  to  our  work  were  so  outstanding 
that  I  would  like  to  bring  their  state- 
ments to  the  attention  of  all  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

The  hearings  of  the  World  Order 
Strategy  Committee  are  open  to  the  pult>- 
lic  and  every  Member  of  Congress  is  in- 
vited to  attend  and  join  us  in  discussion 
with  the  witnesses. 

On  behalf  of  the  committee  I  welcome 
the  assistance  of  all  Congressmen  and 
Senators  as  we  continue  to  se^  new, 
;»-actical  answers  to  the  fundamoital 
questions  which  the  United  States  and 
mankind  must  answer  if  we  are  to  sur- 
vive. 

A  brief  biographical  sketch  of  each  of 
our  witnesses  to  date,  and  summaries  of 
their  statements  follow: 

John  KxmtXTH  OALBRAmi 

Profeeeor  Joim  Kenneth  Oalbraith  was 
bom  m  Ontario.  Canada  and  was  educated 
at  the  UnlirerBlty  <rf  Ouelph.  the  Ujalveratty 
oX  Camomla  and  Cambridge  University  In 
England.  Aaelstant  Profeeeor  of  Economica 
at  Princeton  University,  1939-M.  he  also 
served  aa  Economic  Advisor  to  the  Natlcmal 
Defense  Advisory  Committee,  1940-41.  Be- 
tween 1941  and  1943,  he  was  at  the  Office  of 
Price  Adnilnlstratlmi,  first  as  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator In  charge  of  the  Price  Dlvlekta 
and  then  as  Deputy  Administrator. 

He  was  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Bdltors 
of  Fortune  magazine  1943-48  and  was  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Economic  Security  Pol- 
Icy,  Department  of  State  in  1946.  He  has 
served  as  Chairman  oC  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  and  as  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  India,  19S1-63.  A  Visiting  PeUow  of  Trin- 
ity College.  Cambridge  University,  1970-71, 
he  Is  currently  Paul  M.  Warburg  Professor 
of  Economics  at  Harvard  University,  where  he 
taught  from  1934-39  and  from  1948  to  the 
present. 

His  numerous  publications  include  A  Con- 
temporary Guide  to  Economics,  Peace  and 
Laughter  (1971),  Who  Needs  the  Democrats 
and  What  It  Takes  To  Be  Needed  (1970), 
How  To  Control  The  MiUtarj  (19«9) ,  Am- 
bassador's Journal  (1969),  How  To  Get  Out 
of  Vietntim  ( 1»«7) ,  Ttie  New  Industrial  StaU 
(19«7,  aeooDd  edition,  1971),  The  Affluent 
Soeietf  (second  revised  edition,  1969),  Eco- 
nomic Development  in  Perspective  (1963), 
AmerieaM  Ottpitmliam.  the  concept  of  ooun- 
teroaiUnt  poteer  (1963,  second  revised  edi- 
tion. 19M>,  and  Beyond  the  Marshall  Plan 
(1»4»). 


in  the  last  quarter  century  have  been  re- 
gionally vary  dlverae.  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  were  the  areas  of  failure  and  war  in 
the  first  half  of  this  century.  Here,  on  the 
whole,  the  policy  haa  been  a  aucoeaa.  Eoono- 
mlea  have  been  strong;  national  lam  baa 
receded.  We  are  now  auSerlng  competitively 
in  relation  to  these  parte  ot  the  world.  That, 
however,  haa  been  the  conaequence  of  in- 
competent economic  management  here  at 
home.  In  Singapore  this  week,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  John  ConnaUy  waa 
generous  enough  to  say  that  he  thought  that 
Britain  had  a  sound  economy.  He  waa  wise 
not  to  mention  the  state  of  the  American 
economy  from  which  he  had  just  taken  the 
precaution  of  detaching  himself. 

(3)  In  relation  to  the  Communist  statee 
things  have  alao  improved  In  theee  last  years. 
For  this  we  must  give  credit  to  the  recent 
inltlativee  of  Mr.  Nixon.  They  have  moved  ua 
perceptibly  away  from  the  cold  war  terror 
which  so  effectively  enthroned  the  military 
and  so  extensively  deetroyed  civilian  reaaon 
m  the  fifties  and  sUtlee.  (It  waa  unreaaon. 
it  must  be  added,  which  Mr.  Nixon  had  pre- 
viously done  much  to  enhance.)  Our  great 
need  In  relation  to  the  Soviet  Union  la  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  further  confrontation.  We 
cannot  continue  to  depend  on  the  Insane 
assumption  that  the  Ruaalana  will  always 
back  down.  And  the  further  need  Is  to  nego- 
tiate an  effective  arms  limitation  agreement. 
We  cannot  aSotd  another  arma  limitation 
like  laat  which  (In  the  Administration  view) 
la  only  acc^rtatde  If  aaeoclsted  with  a  large 
Increase  In  arma  expenditure.  Arma  limita- 
tion of  thia  kind  could  only  be  treated  ade- 
quately by  the  Ute  Lewla  Oarroll. 

(4)  The  area  ot  our  misfortune  In  foreign 
policy  in  the  laat  twenty-five  years  haa  been 
In  the  Third  World.  Thle — at  the  Bay-of- 
Plgs.  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  In  Bangla- 
desh and  above  aU  In  Laos,  Cambodia  and 
Vietnam — ^haa  been  the  theatre  ot  all  otir 
dteestera.  Here,  repeatedly,  we  stumbled. 
It  Is  obvious  that  soiDetblng  Is  vwy  wroog 
with  our  policy  toward  thIa  part  of  the 
planet — unleea,  ot  course,  the  dleaeten  were 
really  a  suoceealon  ot  ngbteously  conceived 
initiatives  all  misconstrued  aa  mletakea  by 
the  American  people.  However  popular  to 
Washington  at  the  time  and  still  in  the 
memoirs  of  thoae  involved  thIa  la  a  prt^Mel- 
tion  it  would  be  unwiae  to  accept. 

(6)  The  aooroe  of  our  dlaaaters  waa  the 
twUef  that  we  had  a  special  mlsalon  to  put 
down  Communism  In  the  ITiird  World.  Our 
policy  in  Asia,  Africa  and  Latin  America,  be- 
ginning in  the  late  forties,  waa  baaed  firmly 
on  the  premise  that  this  waa  our  mlaalon.  It 
waa,  perhaps,  the  most  dlsastroua  coneeptloo 
since  the  Gruaadee.  The  effort  waa  unneoee- 
sary,  impoeslble  of  accompUahment  and 
deeply  wo\indlng  to  ouraelvaa. 

(6)  The  taak  waa  tmneeeeaary  because, 
questions  of  who  endowed  ua  with  this 
unique  moral  responsibility  apart.  It  makes 
little  difference  whether  a  poor  rural  coun- 
try calls  Itself  communist  or  not.  It  la  poor 
and  rural  before  It  doee  so;  It  wtU  be  mostly 
poor  and  rural  afterward.  It  could  be  that 
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there  Is  more  hope  of  change  under  the  Oom« 
munhrts.  If  so.  It  Is  a  hope  that  we  would  not 
be  wise  to  frustrate.  As  to  the  Impoaalblltty 
at  Influencing  the  Inner  life  of  theee  coun- 
trtee,  that  la  surely  the  leaeon  that  we  have 
learned  In  Vietnam.  Few  can  believe  that  the 
bundreda  of  bllllona  we  have  spent,  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  Uvea  we  have  loet  wUl  much 
change  the  couree  of  history  In  that  coun- 
try. In  the  end  the  people  we  are  llgbtlng— 
the  people  who  have  ao  mantfaatly  danon- 
atrated  their  vttallty— win  be  ti»e  peofAe  who 
win  dominate  the  oonntry.  The  peoirie  we 
are  aupportlng  will  have  either  obenged  sldee 
or  Joined  their  bank  aceounta  In  Psria  and 
Switzerland. 

(7)  I  am  a  little  uneasy  about  thoee  who 
ascribe  our  eflbrt  to  save  the  Third  World 
from  Communism  exduatvely  to  eoooomlc 
Intereet.  Stupidity  aiad  the  tenacity  of  the 
military  and  civilian  bureaucracy  in  pur- 
suing whatever  error  on  which  they  are 
engaged,  are  forces  of  greater  power  than  we 
commonly  admit.  Marketa  In  the  Third 
World  eotmtrlee  are  unimportant  aa  com- 
pared with  those  of  Europe,  Ceitarts  axid 
Japan.  Raw  materials  win  continue  to  flow  in 
from  theee  oonntriee  regardleea  of  poUtleal 
developmente.  And  aa  we  (and  the  Owmans) 
learned  In  World  War  n,  aubetltutee  can  &l- 
moet  alwaya  be  found.  The  error  waa,  rather, 
one  o(  mlaapprebenston.  To  the  anoceaaful 
men  who  ran  our  foreign  poUey  in  the  yeara 
foUowlng  World  War  n  and  tbetr  military 
and  ftc^^ywwV'  aeolytee,  Ooamsunlsin  seemed 
a  maUgnan*  and  pMraslve  thing.  They  un- 
detetood  Uttte  about  It  (It  Is  not  aometblng 
you  enoounter  In  a  corporate  law  praotlee) 
but  they  knew  It  to  be  bad.  Unleea  averted. 
It  would  take  over  all  natkme  including  even- 
triaUy  our  own.  Tbla  waa  alao  a  period  when 
It  waa  aound  personal  strategy  to  denounce 
Oommimlam  on  sU  oocaaloaa  of  public  cere- 
rnnmy.  And.  aa  always,  many  were  persuaded 
by  tbetr  own  speeobea  FlnaUy  It  waa  the  fur- 
ther aaeunptloa  ot  Mr.  Acbeaon  and  Mr. 
Dullea  and  Mw.  Rusk  and  th^r  oomt>atrlots 
in  the  siMabllShment  that  an  econonalc  and 
political  system  that,  undeniably,  would  have 
been  unpleassnt  for  them — and  Amarloane 
In  general — mwt  alao  be  unpleasant  for 
everyone  la  the  world.  In  (act  for  tbe  poor 
peaaant  or  the  landleea  laborers  or  tbe  mar- 
ginal lurban  worker  In  the  Third  World  It 
makee  Uttle  difference  what  hia  government 
callB  itself.  It  la  hla  knowledge,  aflmaed  by 
the  expertenoe  of  centuries,  that  whatever 
bappena  he,  nK>st  probaUy,  will  get  kicked 

.  He  (k>ea  not  reepond  much  to  lec- 

turee  on  liberty.  He  Is  effectively  enslaved  by 
hia  poverty — and  by  the  landtorda.  tax  eol- 
lectora,  money  lenders,  thieving  oOlclala  and 
other  predators  who  keep  him  so  enalaved. 
No  one  haa  eo  Uttla  freedom  as  the  men  who 
must  Btrr^sle  to  stay  alive.  That  we  have 
been  able  to  do  little  to  persuade  poor  people 
to  accept  the  American  mtstruat  of  Commu- 
nism is  not  surprising. 

(8)  That  our  effort  has  been  deeply  dam- 
aging to  ourselvee  need  hardly  be  streaeed. 
'What  the  Vietnam  War  baa  cost  ua  in  Uvea 
■tiwi  money  la  a  staple  in  oar  oratory.  So 
»iiMi  Is  the  political  and  social  division  that 
it  has  caused.  We  are  now  tieglnnlng  to 
see  how  this  usdess  enterprlee  has  cor- 
rupted and  demorsllsed  tbe  armed  forces — 
especially  tbe  Army.  We  note  with  varying 
degreea  of  grief  that  our  poUtical  grave- 
yards are  filled  with  the  carcassea  of  the 
men  who  guided  or  defended  the  War.  Even 
our  successful  wars  have  caused  great  stral.Ts. 
An  unneoeeaary  and  unwlnable  one  pro- 
duces not  staatn  but  deeolatlon. 

(9)  But  even  more  attentloa  must  be 
paid.  I  believe,  to  tbe  effects  ot  oar  antl- 
cooununist  preoocupatltm  «»  our  govern- 
ment. Over  the  quarter  century  that  we 
were  concerned  with  swsttlng  Communists, 
we  created  a  vast  bureaucracy  for  that  pur- 
poee— mUttary  f ormatloBS,  military  mIsBloiia, 
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InteUlaence    mlMlona.    other    assorte^    *nd 
cunditlna   Bpootai,   »    v«rt  eonyoc»tlon   of 
Denons  oommlttwl  to  prorlng  by  propagand*. 
technical   Uutructlon.   capital   M«l«tanc«  or 
Dlua  example   that   we   and   not  the   Com- 
munlrta  were  the  wave  of  the  future,  and 
an  even  more  vast  planning,  "^"'"pSJ^** 
supervlaory  apparatus  here  In  Washington^ 
I  do  not  deplore  all  of  thla  activity.  The  aid 
and  information  effort  responded  to  a  gen- 
erous  and    compassionate    Instinct    that    U 
the  best   feature  of  our  foreign  policy  and 
our  life.  But  much  reflected  a  hard-nosed 
conviction  that  Communism  was  a  simple  op- 
erational conspiracy  that  could  be  watched 
and   countered   and  eventually  defeated   by 
essentlaUy  military  means.  Much  of  our  mili- 
tary  establishment   is   related   to   this   task 
in  the  Third  World.  We  do  not  need  aircraft 
carriers  for  countering  Soviet  carriers.   The 
Sovleu  have  none.  We  need   them  for  the 
kind  of  work  they  are  now  doing  In  Vietnam. 
The  bureaucracy  created  for  protecting  the 
Third  World  against  Communism   by  what- 
ever the  euphemisms  that  task  is  described— 
is  not  only  large  and  expensive  but  given  Us 
size,  complexity  and  secrecy.  It  is  all  but  Im- 
Doeslble  to  control.   No  one  effectively  con- 
trols  the  CIA   as  It  chases  the  Communist 
across    Laos— <ir   even    Inquiries   as   to   what 
Laos  means  to  ua.  ,      .     ,^ 

(10)  Thus  the  lesson.  There  Is  plenty  to 
do  in  the  developed  world.  But  the  first 
task  of  our  foreign  policy  Is  to  reforniand 
reform  drastically  our  policy  in  the  Third 
World.  Our  effort  to  keep  Communism  out 
of  the  Third  World  Is  unnecessary,  Impos- 
sible, impressive  only  in  Its  capacity  for 
self-lnfllctlng  wounds.  More  than  words  are 
required.  The  bureaucracy  Is  involved.  We 
xnuat  disestablish  the  military  formations, 
the  military  missions,  the  military  bases,  the 
military  aid.  the  intelligence  operations 
which  are  primarily  related  to  keeping  Com- 
munism out  of  Asia.  Africa  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica That  bureaucracy  wUl  not  give  up  with- 
out a  struggle— or  without  Inventing  some 
imaginative  name*  for  thoee  who  suggest 
such  sensible  action.  However,  let  us  not  be 
without  a  response.  The  response  is  to  in- 
quire what  those  who  defend  past  and  exist- 
ing policy  have  accomplished  with  the  lives 
and  the  money  they  have  used  up  with  such 
abandon. 

Ill)  On  the  affirmative  side  it  must  be 
our  policy  to  recognize  all  governments  In 
the  Third  World  and  make  no  distinction 
between  those  that  are  bad  and  those  that 
are  good,  il  am  puzzled  as  to  why.  with  all 
the  Journe^•8  to  Peking  and  Moscow  and 
Warsaw  it  is  never  possible  to  niake  a  brief 
Journey  to  Havana  Are  CommunlsU  only 
tolerable  when  they  Involve  a  nice  trip?) 
And  we  must  extend  to  thoee  nations  that 
are  serlom  in  purpose  and  non-larcenous  In 
tendency  all  the  material  and  technical  help 
that  a  rich  country  properly  affords  its  poor- 
er neighbors.  This  we  must  do  but  this  is  all 
we  do.  I  invite  conservatives  to  reflect  this 
Is  no  radical  policy.  The  more  grandiose  am- 
bitions of  these  past  years  were  an  aberra- 
tion. This  policy  takes  us  back  to  an  earlier 
and  more  sensible  relationship.  Where  the 
poor  lands  are  concerned  we  return  to  the 
policy  of  the  Good  Neighbor. 

( 13)  The  countries  of  the  Third  World  are 
no  more  ready  for  Communism  than  for 
capitalism.  (Marx  would  have  been  appalled 
by  the  idea  of  experimenting  with  Com- 
munism in  India  or  Indonesia  or  any  coun- 
try of  Africa ) .  But  one  point  must  be  made 
and  with  all  candor.  It  cannot  be  assumed 
that  all  countries  of  the  Third  World  wUl 
eschew  communist  experiment.  Probably 
some  win  try  it.  The  practical  consequence 
will  be  more  terminological  than  real. 
There  Is  no  magic  by  which  Communism 
suddenly  makes  countries  strong  and  power- 
ful. But  thla  is  not  the  point.  The  point  con- 
cerns our  own  oouree  of  action.  We  have  no 
special    license    or   obligation    to    Intervene. 
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There  U  nothing  we  need  do  about  such  a 
decision  and  nothing  we  can  do  about  it. 
And  we  now  know  that  it  will  make  things 
much  worse  both  for  the  country  in  ques- 
tion and  for  ourselves  U  we  try  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  This  conclusion  is  not  based 
on  theory.  It  Is.  alas,  based  on  a  quarter  of 
a  century  of  solid  and  disastrous  experience. 
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If  one  looks  at  International  politics  from 
a  global,  long-range  perspective,  one  is  com- 
pelled to  conclude  that  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  as  that  of  all  other  ixatlon 
slates,  has  become  obsolescent.  The  modern 
technologies  of  transportation,  communica- 
tions, and  warfare  have  rendered  the  nation 
state  as  obsolete  as  a  principle  of  political 
organization  as  the  first  Industrial  revolu- 
tion of  the  steam  engine  did  feudalism.  The 
foreign  policies  of  individual  nations,  if  they 
were  determined  with  perfect  ratlonsaity. 
would  have  to  seek  a  government  whose 
reach  would  t)e  commensurate  with  the 
actualities  and  potentialities  of  modern 
technologies,  that  is.  a  world  government. 

The  continuation  of  national  foreign  poli- 
cies, oblivious  of  these  actualities  and  poten- 
tialities is  not  only  Irrational,  but  It  also 
undermines  the  legitimacy  of  national  gov- 
ernmenu.  For  these  governments  derive 
their  legitimacy  from  their  ability  and  will- 
Lugness  to  protect  and  promote  the  life, 
liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness  of  their 
citizens.  Yet  national  governments,  in  full 
possession  of  the  implements  of  modern 
technology,  have  become  the  main  threat  to 
those  individual  values  for  the  sake  of 
which  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  estab- 
lished. Thus  national  governments,  far 
from  supporting  national  security  in  terms 
of  the  integrity  of  the  iiations  territory  and 
Institutions,  have  become  the  main  threat 
to  national  security. 

As  long  as  we  live  In  so  irrationally  a 
world,  we  must  make  the  best  of  what  we 
have  Ln  order  to  minimize  the  threats  not 
only  to  our  liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness 
but  to  our  very  physical  survival.  The  ba- 
lance of  power   has  been   the  main   instru- 


ment to  preserve  at  least  a  modicum  of 
peace  and  order  in  the  world.  While  I  am 
aware  of  its  defects,  I  am  also  aware  of 
what  the  world  would  be  like  without  It.  It 
would  either  sink  into  complete  anarchy, 
or  fall  victim  to  totalitarian  world  conquest. 
Thus  a  balance  of  power  policy  is  indispensa- 
ble as  long  as  the  ultimate  goal  of  a  world 
government  Is  out  of  reach. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  balance  of 
power  applies  also  to  deterrence.  It  Is  a 
highly  dangerous  instrumentality,  which 
might  well  prove  to  be  ineffective  In  the 
long  run.  But  In  a  world  of  sovereign  nation 
states  it  is  the  main  device  for  the  mumai 
restraint  of  nuclear  powers. 

Since  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  the  domestic  develop- 
ment of  other  nations  has  essentially  sup- 
ported an  antlcommunlst  status  quo,  it  has 
contributed  to  the  ability  of  peoples  to  select 
governments  of  their  own  choosing  only  inso- 
far as  these  peoples  are  willing  to  choose 
non-communist  governments.  In  other  words, 
we  made  a  choice  and  then  supported 
the  peoples  concerned  Insofar  as  their  choice 
coincided  with  ours  or.  as  Vietnam  clearly 
shows,  we  have  tried  to  Impose  our  choice 
upon  the  people. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  existing  dispar- 
ities among  nations  In  wealth  and  human 
well-being  affect  directly  United  States  ua- 
tlonal  security.  The  reasons  for  these  dls- 
parities  are  diverse  and  complex,  and  'he 
United  States  has  only  a  very  limited  ca- 
pacity for  diminishing  them  These  dls- 
paritl3s  may  indeed  become  the  source  of 
local  political  conflicts.  But  such  conflicts 
will  not  affect  American  security  adversely 
If  the  United  States  takes  care  not  to  get 
involved  in  them. 

I  find  it  mpossible  within  the  comp&ss  of 
th's  statement  to  elaborate  the  fundamental 
principles  of  United  States  foreign  policy.  I 
have  tried  to  do  this  in  A  New  Foreign  Policy 
for  the  United  States,  of  which  a  revis.'d 
edition  will  be  published  at  the  beglnnUig  of 
1973. 
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There  is  much  confusion  today  about  the 
terms  ■isolationism"  and  '•internationalism". 
Both  simple  ratlonaUty  and  morality  dictate 
that  the  US  do  what  it  can  to  promote  an 
international  environment  In  which  war,  pov- 
erty and  exploitation  of  the  weak  by  the 
strong  are  ended.  Such  a  global  focus  Is  nec- 
essary because  the  overshadowing  problems 
that  face  mankind  are  inherently  global. 
Neither  poUutlon  nor  war  can  be  kept  wlthm 
national  boundaries.  There  are  practical  rea- 
sons  why   even   the   greatest  nation  cannot 
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continue  to  flourJah  in  a  wcckl  environment 
in  which  miUioofl  of  people  arouijd  the  world 
M  flKhttog  a  lortng  batUe  for  survival.  That 
t^lamtegj  for  maklxig  It  to  the  twwity 
first  century  murt  transcend  the  natlon- 
BtaU  U  obvtoua.  No  longer  able  to  defend  Ita 
territory  agalnat  nuclear  weapons,  the  natlon- 
sute,  even  the  most  powerful  natlon-sUte. 
18  obeolete. 

At  the  same  time  It  seems  Increasingly 
clear  that  the  "Intemattonallafn"  practised 
bv  the  United  Statee  in  the  last  generation 
has  been  lU-concelved.  It  has  increased  con- 
flict among  nations.  It  has  led  to  a  mlUtarlaa- 
tkm  of  foreign  poUcy.  not  only  among  the 
ereat  nations  but  Increasingly,  as  a  conse- 
quenoe  of  compeUUon  over  the  Third  World, 
among  the  now  nations  as  weU.  It  has  weak- 
ened the  United  Statee  by  encouraging  our 
leaders  to  take  on  global  tasks  that  were  in- 
herently impossible,  such  as  the  maintenance 
of  a  client  state  In  South  Vietnam,  and,  by 
diverting  energy  and  resources  from  the  re- 
construction and  strengthening  of  American 
society,  the  ultimate  source  of  national  se- 
curity, it  has  led  to  a  loss  of  confldence  in 
ourselves. 

The  new  Internationalism  from  which  a 
more  hopeful  world  order  can  evolve  must 
start  with  a  much  more  honest  notion  of  the 
role  the  US  Is  playing  In  the  world  and  a 
less  grandiose  picture  of  the  role  Americans 
can  play. 

The  essence  of  the  old  internatlonallam 
was  that  the  US  was  the  global  problem 
solver,  that  Americans  had  a  mission  to  man- 
age social  change  around  the  globe  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  ourselves  and  the  rest  of 
mankind.  Amidst  the  rubble  of  World  War 
II,  with  much  of  the  world  destroyed  and 
America  mlractilously  unscathed,  that  was 
an  easy  Illusion  to  acquire.  But  the  reality 
Is  that  we  do  not  know  whether  the  Ameri- 
can candidates  to  run  Vietnam,  Brazil, 
Greece,  Nigeria,  Congo  or  Chile  are  better  or 
worse  for  the  people  of  thoee  countries  than 
the  alternatives  we  have  spent  so  much 
mcmey  and  destroyed  so  much  to  prevent.  I 
personally  believe  that  in  almost  every  case 
they  have  been  worse.  But  even  if  we  could 
be  really  sure  that  the  American  model  of 
development  was  the  answer  the  coeta  in 
imposing  American  aolutlons  would  make  the 
management  of  social  change  around  the 
wt>rld  Impossible. 

A  new  Internationalism  that  could  help 
us  to  evolve  toward  a  rational  global  order 
would  reeognlze  that  not  only  Is  the  United 
States  unable  to  play  the  role  of  problem 
solver  but  that  as  the  world's  most  power- 
ful producer  and  employer  of  armaments 
and  the  consumer  of  half  the  wc»'ld'B  con- 
sumable resources  we  are  a  ma)or  part  of 
the  problem.  Tbt  United  States  cannot  force 
change  around  the  world,  except  temporarily 
and  at  great  cost,  but  It  can  exert  enormous 
Influence  by  what  It  does  and  by,  what  it 
seeks. 

The  Number  One  Nation  sets  the  tone  of 
International  relations.  What  we  have  told 
the  world  by  what  we  do  Is  that  the  massive 
accumulation  of  armaments  Is  Indispensable 
to  greatness  and  that  matters  of  face  and 
prestige  are  more  Important  than  whether 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  live  or  die. 
We  tell  the  world  dally  by  what  we  do  that  we 
regard  International  law  as  Irrelevant  when- 
ever It  appears  to  forbid  some  military  opera- 
tion we  have  decided  to  undertake  whether 
It  be  fire  storms,  crop  destruction,  population 
relocation,  or  the  bombing  of  dikes.  We 
can  hardly  expect  that  other  nations,  less 
powerful  and  more  desperate,  will  exercise 
greater  restraint  whenever  their  "vital  In- 
terests" are  deemed  to  be  Involved. 

The  first  principle  of  a  new  Internation- 
alism would  be  a  drastic  cutback  on  the  use 
of  force  In  the  promotion  of  day  to  day 
foreign  pKrflcy.  The  meet  Important  function 
of  disarmament  and  a  significant  reduction 
of  the  mUltary  budget  would  be  to  signal  to 


the  world  that  the  UnltwJ  States  has  adopt«l, 
not  a  nsw  "profile,"  but  a  new  policy  of 
downgrading  the  use  of  fores  and  coercion  In 
the  conduct  ot  foreign  rsKUdo*.         - 

U  the  United  States  is  to  dwmphaslas  mU- 
ltary force  in  Its  dealings  with  the  outside 
world  we  will  have  to  transcend  old  ways 
of  thinking  about  foreign  policy.  To  a  great 
extent,  we  have  conceived  of  International 
relations  as  a  gigantic  game,  a  deadly  one  to 
be  sure,  but  a  game  nonetheless.  We  have  as- 
sumed that  If  we  are  able  to  exercise  control 
over  some  country  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  Latm 
America  we  have  "won"  and  the  BuaslanB 
have  "lost."  The  exercise  of  control  has  often 
been  an  end  In  Itself  rather  than  the  con- 
crete purposes  for  which  control  Is  sought. 
The  new  Lntematlonallam  would  take  seri- 
ously some  of  our  traditional  rhet«-lc  about 
promoting  self-determination.  Instead  of 
treating  any  potential  Independent  weak 
•ountry  as  a  "power  vacuum"  which  must  be 
filled  by  US  power  before  someone  else  gets 
there,  the  goal  of  policy  should  be  to  preserve 
and  protect  Independence.  We  should  chal- 
lenge the  Soviet  Union  and  other  great  pow- 
ers to  competitive  ncm-lnterventlon  and  de- 
clare that  colonialism  and  foreign  domina- 
tion of  any  kind  are  the  most  serious  ob- 
stacles to  political  and  economic  develop- 
ment. 

The  preservation  of  cultural  traditions  and 
of  the  poealbUlty  of  diverse  forms  of  poli- 
tlcal  experimentation  are  vital  to  global  sur- 
vlval.  Americans  do  not  win  If  struggling  na- 
tions throw  over  their  own  cultural  tradi- 
tions because  of  the  pervasive  Influence  of 
our  own.  Still  leas  do  we  win  If  the  Cubans. 
North  Vietnamese,  or  the  Chileans  fall  In 
the  experiments  they  are  undertaking.  It  Is 
still  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  com- 
plicate the  life  of  countries  which  undertake 
social  experiments  that  appear  to  reproach 
the  American  Way  of  Life.  We  know  so  little 
about  what  Is  necessary  for  economic  and 
pdltloal  survival  Into  the  twenty  first  cen- 
tury that  we  should  encourage  and  nurture 
aU  efforts  at  decolonization  and  develop- 
ment, not  seek  to  destroy  them.  There  Is  no 
reason  why  revolutionary  communist  gov- 
ernments In  Cuba.  North  Vietnam,  or  other 
countries  constitute  threes  to  DS  natlooal 
security  except  the  fact  that  we  have  en- 
gaged otir  prestige  to  prevent  them  from 
pursuing  their  own  national  poUclos.  There 
is  nothing  to  suggest  that  posing  a  mili- 
tary threat  to  such  regimes  has  a  liberalizing 
effect  upon  their  policies. 

A  new  Internationalism,  then,  would  be 
premised  on  a  much  more  relaxed  attitude 
about  Internal  political  and  economic  de- 
velopment around  the  world.  It  wotild  mean 
ending  assistance  to  repressive  regimes  In 
the  hope  that  we  are  thereby  avoiding  "some- 
thing worse".  According  to  the  old  Interna- 
tionalism "stability"  was  probably  the  most 
important  goal  of  American  foreign  policy. 
But  in  a  vrortd  on  the  brink  of  mass  starva- 
tion, in  which  old  structures  perpetxiate 
misery  and  despair  and  the  widening  gap 
between  rich  and  poor,  "stability"  Is  a 
death  warrant  In  many  parts  of  the  globe. 
The  United  States  can  never  demilitarise  Ita 
foreign  policy  unless  we  are  prepared  to 
accept,  even  to  welcome,  radical  change  In 
areas  of  the  world  where  there  Is  no  ra- 
tional alternative. 

Finally,  a  new  Internationalism  would 
recognize  an  obligation  on  the  part  at 
the  world's  most  powerful  nation  to 
enter  Into  a  pnjcess  lor  the  redistribution 
of  wealth  and  power  on  a  global  scale.  The 
renunciation  of  extreme  interventionist 
policies  would  already  begin  such  a  process. 
But  the  United  States  must  face  the  fact 
that  present  twnsumptlon  patterns  pose  a 
basic  obstacle  to  a  Just  and  peaceful  inter- 
national order.  There  is  a  conflict  of  Interest 
between  the  jjeople  of  the  developed  coun- 
tries, especially  our  oim,  and  the  people  of 
the  poor  countries   that  cannot  be   glossed 


over.  To  deal  with  this  conflict  It  will  be 

1 iiBssij.  I  beUsT*.  to  dSTSlop  new  attitudes 

toward  the  operations  of  International  busi- 
ness and  towards  the  control  of  techncriogy. 
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Since  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War. 
VB.  fwelgn  policy  has  gCMie  through  a  series 
of  unworkable  aseumptlons  or  theories  in 
the  effort  to  achieve  security. 

The  fliwt  theory  was  that  we  could  have 
security  through  monopoly  of  nuclear  power 
The  military  head  of  the  Manhattan  District 
Project  made  the  flat  statement  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  "which  couldnt  produce  the 
equivalent  of  an  Ingersoll  watch,  would  be 
unable  to  produce  a  nuclear  bomb  within 
twenty  years  "  This  confident  analysis  was 
made  In  1946.  Within  two  years,  the  Sorlet 
Union  was  preparing  to  detonate  Its  first  fis- 
sion weapon 

The  collapse  of  the  theory  of  nuclear 
monopoly  led  to  the  theory  of  nuclear  su- 
premacy. This  theory  was  badly  dented  when 
the  Soviet  Union  was  the  flrrt  to  develop  a 
thermonuclear  explosive  to  fit  Into  its  mis- 
sile delivery  system.  Included  In  the  Soviet 
nuclear  arsenal  today  are  bombs  with  400 
times  the  destructive  force  of  the  nuclear 
bomb  that  destroyed  Hiroshima. 

Next  came  the  notion  of  "massive  retalia- 
tion." We  served  notice  that  any  country 
that  Intended  to  launch  a  surprise  attack  on 
the  U.S.  should  know  we  had  a  "second- 
strike  capability"  that  would  enable  us  to 
devastate  the  country  of  the  attacker  In  a 
matters  of  hours.  The  trouble  with  this 
theory  was  that  vrhat  we  were  actually  tak- 
ing about  was  a  mutual  stilcide  pact.  For  a 
nuclear  exchange  would  probably  be  a  total 
one  m  Its  effects.  Another  difficulty  with  the 
'  seoond-strlke  capabUlty"  argument  was 
that  the  mUltary  scientists  In  this  country 
and  elsewhere  were  busy  devising  the  means 
for  crippling  such  capability  by  a  potential 
enemy. 

All  these  notions  of  security  come  under 
the  heading  of  "balance  erf  terror."  Whether 
with  respect  to  monopoly,  supremacy,  or  de- 
terrent, they  aU  have  a  common  origin  In 
the  theory  of  overwhelming  military  force. 
But  the  "balance  of  terror  "  theory  is  de^ly 
flawed.  It  ftHffymM  that  a  potential  enemy 
will  be  so  Impressed  by  the  harm  that  may 
be  done  to  him  that  he  will  exercise  restraint 
in  his  own  policy.  The  theory,  however, 
doesn't  work  too  well  with  Irrational  men 
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In  power  who  are  unmoved  by  the  threat  of 
mtm-mMie  holocausta.  Would  Adolph  Hitler, 
that  last  night  In  the  Berlin  bunker  when 
the  entire  city  waa  on  Are.  have  hesitated  to 
press  a  button  that  woxUd  have  cremated 
the  entire  human  race — if  such  a  button 
had  been  available  to  him?  The  singular  fact 
that  has  not  yet  impressed  Itself  on  the 
human  mind  Is  that  responsibility  and  high 
offlce  do  not  necessarily  go  together,  and 
that  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  the 
higher  the  station  in  government,  the  greater 
the  madness. 

In  any  event,  the  "balance-of-terror"  as- 
sumption Is  about  to  be  wedded  to  an 
equally  unworkable  and  ancient  theory 
known  as  the  "balance  of  power."  Over  the 
past  few  months,  a  series  of  statements  from 
the  top  foreign  policymakers  In  government 
Indicate  that  we  are  embarked  on  a  new  bal- 
ance of  power"  course.  What  kind  of  "bal- 
ance of  power?"  It  Is  possible  that  the  new 
design  envisions  a  new  relationship  between 
the  United  States  and  China.  The  fascina- 
tion such  a  combination  holds  for  its  stfchl- 
tects  in  the  U.S.  is  that  it  could  bring  to- 
gether the  most  populous  nation  in  the  world 
with  the  most  powerful.  This  new  configura- 
tion would  have  the  effect.  Its  proponents 
believe,  of  containing  the  Soviet  Union  on 
virtually  every  level.  A  supposed  side  benefit 
Is  that  It  might  help  provide  leverage  against 
the  explosive  economic  expansion  of  Japan. 
Seeking  security  through  a  balance  of 
power,  however,  is  like  seeking  security 
through  an  arms  race.  Nothing  remains 
static.  The  nation  or  nations  against  which 
a  tialance  of  power  Is  sought  try  to  shift 
the  balance  In  their  own  favor.  Already, 
there  are  dynamic  signs  that  the  Soviet 
Union  la  trying  to  offset  a  Slno-Amerlcan 
relationship  by  forging  new  ties  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  European  community.  The  NATO 
concept,  the  main  purpose  of  which  was  to 
contain  the  Soviet  Union,  never  became  a 
fully  functioning  reality.  Its  most  serious 
weakness  was  that  the  nations  involved  came 
to  feel  they  were  more  the  adjuncts  of  U.S. 
foreign  policy  than  full  partners  In  an  en- 
terprise designed  to  meet  their  Intrinsic 
needs.  The  current  formation  of  a  European 
Community  enjoys  a  natural  historical  flavor 
and  offers  the  realistic  prospects  of  economic 
and  even  political  benefit.  Such  a  develop- 
ment. In  the  minds  of  most  of  Its  members. 
Is  far  more  appealing  and  sensible  as  a  de- 
sign for  living  than  NATO — even  though 
the  US.  has  gone  to  great  pains  to  empha- 
size there  is  no  conflict  or  Inconsistency 
between  the  two. 

Be  that  as  It  may,  the  present  trend  In 
Europe  Is  away  from  and  not  towards  the 
United  States — a  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
Is  not  Ignoring,  especially  In  view  of  the 
new  rapport  between  the  U.8.  and  China.  This 
does  not  mean  that  the  Soviet  Union  In 
very  short  order  will  seek  to  become  a  full- 
flediged  member  of  the  European  community. 
But  It  la  by  no  means  far-fetched  to  suggest 
that  new  patterns  or  economic  exchange  and 
cooperation  may  be  pursued  between  West- 
ern and  Eastern  Europe.  Despite  the  ready 
use  of  the  term  "East"  In  the  United  States 
to  describe  the  U.aB.R.,  the  Russians  have 
always  regarded  themselves  historically  as 
Ehiropeans — a  proposition  which  flnds  no  dis- 
agreement from,  the  Chinese.  Looking  back  on 
the  predatory  assault  of  their  country  by 
outsiders,  the  present  Chinese  leaders  make 
no  distinction  between  Russia,  England, 
France,  or  any  other  Western  nation. 

The  central  question,  of  course,  is  whether 
a  new  balance  of  power  is  likely  to  work. 
Balance-of- power  advocates  draw  a  large  de- 
gree of  encouragement  from  their  interpre- 
tation of  the  history  of  the  Congress  of 
Vienna  which.  In  their  view,  provided  several 
decades  of  stability.  The  trouble  with  this 
view  Is  that  It  neglects  a  large  amount  of 
history  leading  up  to  It  and  an  equally  Isu-ge 
amount  of  history  leading  away  from  It.  The 


Congress  of  Vienna  set  a  historical  stage  for 
the  massive  eruption  that  came  much  later 
and  that  was  known  as  the  First  World  War. 
In  the  long-term  perspective  of  history,  the 
balance-of -power  approach  to  world  politics 
has  been  pockmarked  by  innumerable  wars 
The  documentation  la  to  be  found  in  sources 
as  diverse  as  Thucydldes.  Oibbon,  and  Machl- 
tivelll 

The  greatest  single  difficulty  with  the  Con- 
gre.ss  of  Vienna  argument,  however,  has  to 
do  with  scale.  The  arena  today  is  not  Europe 
but  the  entire  world.  Not  sixty  million  peo- 
ple but  three  billion  people  are  involved. 
The  weapons  at  the  disposal  of  international 
lawbreakers  are  not  manually  operated  can- 
nons but  explosives  that  can  shatter  entire 
cities  and  produce  gross  alterations  In  the 
conditions  that  make  life  possible. 

What  distinguishes  the  world  situation 
todav  from  Europe  at  the  time  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  is  that  war  at  one  time  could 
be  regarded  as  an  acceptable  instrument  of 
foreign  policy;  victory  conferred  benefits 
that  could  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  But 
■vlctorv"  as  a  concept  had  an  entirely  differ- 
ent meaning  at  that  time  from  what  would 
happen  la  a  nuclear  war.  Can  a  nation  con- 
sider itself  victorious  if  two-thirds  of  the 
enemy's  population  has  been  killed  compared 
to  one-third  of  its  own.  or  If  four-flfths  of 
an  enemy's  cities  and  Industrial  capacity 
have  beeti  devastated  compared  to  two-flfths 
of  its  own?  What  meaning  i.s  to  be  attached 
to  "victory"  if  a  blanket  of  radioactivity 
covers  the  world,  enfeebling  life,  poisoning 
land  and  water,  and  condemning  future  gen- 
erations to  a  fragmented  and  twisted  exist- 
e  ticc  ? 

The  notion  of  security  through  balance- 
of-power— like  war  Itself— is  outworn,  un- 
workable, chaotic,  and  infinitely  combustible. 
If  our  foreign  policy  Is  to  work,  It  must  deal 
with  new  realities. 

The  first  reality  is  that  security  can  be 
achieved  not  through  the  pursuit  of  force  or 
the  use  of  force  but  the  control  of  force. 

The  second  reality  Is  that  the  conduct  of 
nations  outside  their  own  boundaries  must 
be  regulated  in  the  common  interest. 

The  third  reality  Is  that  such  regulation 
calls  for  the  creation  of  a  world  organization 
capable  of  defining  and  enforcing  acceptable 
standards  of  International  behavior. 

The  fourth  reality  is  that  a  world  organi- 
zation now  exists.  That  organization  Is 
called  the  United  Nations. 

The  fifth  reality  is  that  the  United  Nations 
has  been  an  adjunct  to  the  foreign  policies 
of  the  member  nations,  rather  than  an  orga- 
nization capable  of  transcending  the  policies 
of  those  members.  It  is  not  yet  an  instrument 
for  dealing  with  points  of  conflict  involving 
the  foreign  policies  of  major  nations. 

The  sixth  reality  is  that  the  most  impor- 
tant business  on  earth  today  is  the  develop- 
ment and  conversion  of  the  United  Nations 
into  a  world  organization  that  can  represent 
the  world's  peoples  in  all  the  ways  that  are 
essential  to  a  planet  that  is  both  a  single 
life-support  system  and  a  single  geographic 
unit.  Whether  with  respect  to  world  break- 
down because  of  war.  environmental  poison- 
ing, exhaustion  of  resources,  or  overcrowding, 
the  overriding  need  today  Is  for  a  workable 
and  responsible  world  approach  to  world 
problems. 

The  seventh  reality,  finally.  Is  that  security 
for  the  American  people  Is  not  separable 
from  security  for  the  Russian  people  or  the 
Chinese  people  or  the  Nigerian  people  or  any 
other.  Any  plan  for  peace  for  the  American 
p>eople  begins  with  a  fatal  flaw  If  it  Is  not 
broad  enough,  quite  literally,  to  embrace  the 
world. 

The  politician  or  statesman  who  under- 
stands that  all  peoples  now  share  the  same 
history  Is  in  the  best  position  to  serve  hla 
own  people.  Only  those  statesmen  who  can 
see  the  whole  are  qualified  to  deal  with  the 
parts. 
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I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  be- 
fore the  World  Order  Strategy  Committee  of 
Members  of  Congress  for  Peace  through  Law. 
The  Committee  Is  to  be  commended  for  un- 
dertaking this  fundamental  reassessment  of 
United  States  foreign  policy.  For  too  long 
Inquires  into  the  guiding  assumptions  of 
American  foreign  policy  have  been  neglected 
largely  because  of  the  prevailing  conviction 
that  the  validity  of  these  assumptions  waa 
self-evident.  As  such,  they  did  not  require 
serious  examination  and  debate.  Differences 
might  arise  from  time  to  time  over  the  wis- 
dom of  a  particular  application  of  these  as- 
sumptions but  not  over  the  assumptions 
themselves. 

It  Is  significant  that  even  the  evenU  of 
very  recent  years — above  all,  the  Vietnam 
war — have  not  led  to  widespread  and  critical 
questioning  of  the  guiding  assumptions  of 
American  foreign  policy.  For  the  most  part, 
the  disaffection  and  opposition  the  war  gave 
rise  to  did  not  go  to  the  nerve  roots  of  our 
policy.  The  debate  the  war  provoked  seldom 
led  critics  to  ask  the  fundamental  questions 
this  Committee  has  set  out.  In  particular, 
the  debate  over  Vietnam  only  seldom  raised 
the  basic  question  that  I  should  like  to 
concentrate  upon  In  these  brief  remarks; 
What  is  United  States  national  security? 

However  difficult  It  may  be  to  give  a  satis- 
factory answer  to  this  question,  the  Im- 
portaiice  of  the  question  Itself  scarcely  need 
be  labored.  In  the  post  World  War  II  pe- 
riod the  principal  Justification  of  American 
foreign  policy  has  rested  on  the  assumption 
that  Americas  role  and  interests  in  the 
world  by  and  large  reflected  the  necessities 
of  national  security.  To  be  sure,  these  neces- 
sities might  on  occasion  be  misinterpreted. 
They  might  on  occasion  be  distorted  through 
exaggeration,  as  critics  found  them  to  be  in 
Vietnam.  Nevertheless,  the  assumption  that 
our  role  and  Interests  have  on  the  whole  been 
required  by  the  demands  of  national  se- 
curity remains  largely  unchallenged  to  this 
dav. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  the  essential  ra- 
tionale of  American  foreign  policy  has  been 
explicitly  cast  solely  In  terms  of  our  vital 
self-interests  as  a  nation.  On  the  contrary, 
the  distinguishing  mark  of  this  rationale 
has  been  Its  fusion  of  the  self-interested 
and  the  altruistic,  of  realism  and  Idealism. 
Thus  In  what  Is  now  the  historic  expression 
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of  the  policy  of  containment,  the  Truman 
Doctrine,  PrwUlent  Truman  declared  that  a 
wUllngnees  "to  help  free  people  to  malnUln 
Ihelr  fr»e  Inrtltutlon.  and  their  national 
integrity  against  aggrwMlve  movement*  that 
«ek  to  hnpoee  upon  them  totalitarian  re- 
eimes  •  is  no  more  than  a  frank  recognl- 
Uon  that  totalitarian  regimea  Imposed  on 
free  peoples,  by  direct  or  Indirect  aggreaalon 
undermine  the  foundatlona  of  international 
neace  and  hence  the  security  of  the  United 
States  "  The  aaslatanoe  to  Oreece  and  Tur- 
key which  formed  the  Immediate  purpoM 
of  President  Truman's  address,  was  to  be 
understood  in  these  terms  as  was  the  effort 
to  reconstruct  and  defend  Western  Europe. 
The  American  intervention  in  the  Korean 
conflict  followed  along  slmUar  llnea,  aa  did 
the  subsequent  expansion  of  American  com- 
mitments In  Asia.  So.  too,  the  Intervention 
in  Vietnam  has  been  Justified  by  successive 
administrations  both  in  terms  of  America's 
security  Interests  and  in  terms  of  the  free- 
dom and  seU-determinatlon  of  the  South 
Vietnamese  people. 

Despite  the  apparent  consUtency  of  the 
rationale  given  for  American  foreign  policy, 
It  IB  clear  that  the  altruistic  side  of  that  ra- 
tionale has  In  recent  years  markedly  de- 
clined In  significance.  There  U  no  need  to 
review  once  again  the  developments  that 
have  led  to  this  decline.  Suffice  It  la  to  say 
here  that  weU  before  the  Vietnam  Interven- 
tion the  attempt  to  represent  American  pol- 
icy as  vindicating  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  self-determination  had  worn  rather  thin. 
A  claim  that  initially  had  been  persuasive 
when  applied  to  Western  Europe  subaequent- 
ly  was  only  seldom  persuasive— or  even  plau- 
sible— when  applied  elsewhere.  If  American 
policy  cannot  fairly  be  charged  with  the 
deliberate  subversion  of  these  principles,  it 
Just  as  clearly  cannot  be  credited  with  pro- 
moting them  at  the  expense  of  other  Inter- 
ests. To  the  question  the  ConMnlttee  poaea — 
Does  United  States  foreign  policy  contribute 
to  the  abUlty  of  peoples  to  select  govern- 
ments of  their  own  choosing? — ^the  answer 
must  probably  be  on  balance  no.  The  reason 
for  this  Is  not  a  devotion  to  traditional,  and 
frequently  repressive,  regimes  for  their  own 
sake  but  rather  a  derotlon  to  stability — 
which  Is  all  too  often  a  euphemism  for  the 
status  quo— and  a  conviction  that  such 
regimes  are  least  likely  to  challenge  Ameri- 
can interests,  whether  strategic  or  economic. 
In  a  word,  despite  our  persistent  profession 
of  commitment  to  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination, we  have  behaved  very  much  aa 
other  great  yet  conaervative  powers  have 
behaved  throughout  history. 

The  pomt  has  been  frequently  made  that 
the  expanslvenesa  of  America's  postwar  con- 
ception of  Its  security  is  not  so  much  the 
result  of  equating  security  with  traditional 
notions  of  the  balance-of -power  aa  it  is  of 
equatmg  security  with  an  international  en- 
vironment receptive  to  the  nation's  institu- 
tions and  interests.  On  this  view,  the  roots  of 
the  aberration  that  ultimately  led  to  a  Viet- 
nam were  implicit  In  the  Truman  Doctrine 
with  its  Insiatence  that  security  Is  a  func- 
tion not  only  of  a  balance-of -power  between 
states  but  of  the  Internal  order  maintained 
by  states,  and  not  only  by  some  states  but  by 
all  states.  The  Truman  Doctrine,  with  Its 
presupposition  of  a  world  In  which  America 
would  be  the  preponderant  power  able  to  im- 
pose, if  necessary,  its  vision  of  order  and  sta- 
bility on  those  who  might  seek  to  challenge 
that  vision,  thereby  equated  America's  se- 
curity with  interests  that  clearly  went  well 
beyond  conventional  security  requirements. 

Although  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  this 
view.  It  la  a  mistake  to  conclude  that  once  the 
vision  of  the  Truman  Doctrine  Is  abandoned 
we  will  thereby  cease  to  Identify  our  global 
role  and  interests  with  our  security.  If  the 
present  Administration  has  not  abandoned 
the  outlook  expressed  In  the  Truman  Doc- 


trine, It  has  cerUlnly  modlfiad  thU  outlodk 
very  subatantlaUy.  The  maikad  da-gmphaals 
on  the  idecrioglcal  commltmant  of  past  yean 
has.  If  ansrthlng.  g<Mie  bsyond  the  dsmanda  erf 
most  conventional  crlUcs.  Tet  It  cannot  bs 
said  that  this  change  has  resulted  either  in 
a  BUbstantlally  modified  view  of  our  role  and 
interests  In  the  world  or  in  our  propensity  to 
equate  our  role  and  interests  with  our  se- 
curity. Thus  a  Bucceasful  outcome  of  the  con- 
flict in  Vietnam  continues  to  be  seen  as  in- 
dispensable to  American  security.  More 
broadly,  the  maintenance  of  the  postwar 
structure  of  American  commitments  la  still 
equated  with  the  maintenance  of  the  na- 
tion's security. 

Is  the  latter  equation  persuasive  or  even 
plausible?  It  would  not  seem  so.  Certainly,  It 
would  not  seem  so  If  by  security  we  mean 
prlmarUy  physical  security — security  against 
direct  attack.  Whereas  only  a  generation  ago 
It  was  reasonable  to  see  America's  security, 
Includmg  her  physical  security,  largely  in 
terms  of  conventional  balanoe-of -power  cal- 
culations, today  that  view  la  no  longer  rea- 
sonable. Whereas  a  generation  ago  It  was 
plausible  to  find  In  alllancea  an  indispensable 
hedge  against  an  uncertain  future,  today  ths 
IndiapensabUlty  of  alllanoes  Is  no  longar 
plausible.  The  principal  r»ason  for  this 
change,  this  radical  change,  In  the  conditions 
of  American  security  is  clear  enough.  For  the 
state  that  can  now  destroy  any  other  stats 
or  combination  of  statea.  nuclear  weapons 
have  conferred  what  has  heretofore  proven 
unachievable — a  surfeit  of  deterrent  power. 

It  is  Indeed  the  case  that  In  the  extreme 
situation  the  great  nuclear  power  is  abso- 
lutely vulnerable  with  respect  to  Its  great 
adversary.  But  this  ultimate  vtilnerablllty 
cannot  be  significantly  reduced — let  alone 
removed — by  any  alllancs  the  great  nuclear 
power  may  form— or  retain.  In  other  than 
the  extreme  situation,  nuclear  weapons  con- 
fer a  degree  of  seciulty  on  their  principal 
posaeasors  that  great  powers  seldom.  If  ever, 
enjoyed  in  the  past.  Provided  that  America 
maintains  the  strataglo  forces  necessary  to 
det«r  attack,  alllanoes  cannot  enhance  a  phys- 
ical security  that  la  no  longer  dependent  on 
what  transpires  outside  the  North  American 
continent.  Thus  a  Soviet  Union  m  control  of 
Western  Europe  would  still  not  be  a  Soviet 
Union  poelng  a  markedly  greater  threat  to 
America's  physical  security  than  the  Soviet 
Union  of  today.  HoweTer  unileslrable  the 
other  consequences  of  so  extreme,  and  Im- 
probable, a  situation,  its  consequences  for 
security  would  not  be  comparable  today  with 
what  they  would  hare  been  a  generation  ago 
when  sectinty  was  calculated  primarily  In 
terms  of  geographic  position,  manpower,  in- 
dustrial concentration,  etc. — that  Is,  In  terms 
of  conventional  balanoe-of-power  calcula- 
tions. 

If  retention  of  the  postwar  system  of  com- 
ments is  to  be  Justified  In  terms  of  a  narrow 
concept  of  security,  the  grounds  for  doing  so 
must  be  other  than  conventional  balance-of- 
power  calculations.  Can  these  grounds  be 
found  in  the  nuclear  proliferation  that  would 
presumably  attend  a  substantial  contraction 
of  American  commitments?  There  is  no  gain- 
saying the  argument  that,  all  other  things 
being  equal,  the  greater  the  number  of  states 
possessing  nuclear  weapons  the  greater  the 
chances  of  a  nuclear  conflict.  Statea  that  do 
not  have  nuclear  weapona  cannot  be  tempted 
to  tise  them.  The  relevant  question  here, 
however.  Is  not  whether  nuclear  proliferation 
Increases  the  chances  of  nuclear  confltlct,  but 
whether  this  increase  is  such  as  to  have  any 
practical  significance  for  America's  security. 

The  answer  to  this  question  d^ienda  upon 
the  assumptions  that  are  made  about  the 
character  of  American  security  interests  and, 
more  generally,  the  nature  of  a  nuclear  peace. 
If  it  is  assumed  that  America  retains  un- 
changed her  present  Intereats.  then  prolifer- 
ation Is  indeed  likely  to  Increase  the  danger 
of    America    becoming    Involved    In    nuclear 


conflict.  But  this  assumption  establishes  a 
vital  American  security  Interest  In  non-pro- 
liferation only  by  bemlng  the  question  of 
bow  our  vital  security  intereats  should  be 
defined.  If  the  assumption  that  America  re- 
tains her  present  interests  Is  not  made,  the 
threat  to  American  security  arising  from  the 
further  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  must  de- 
pend very  largely  upon  the  argument  that 
nuclear  peace  la  Indivisible. 

The  argument  for  an  indivisible  nuclear 
peace  obviously  cfmnot  be  based  upon  his- 
torical evidence.  A  nuclear  peace  may  prove 
at  least  as  divisible  aa  any  other  peace  men 
have  known.  Given  the  expected  conse- 
quenoee  of  employing  nuclear  weapons,  it 
may  In  faet  prove  even  more  divisible.  Nor 
Is  it  only  the  baaards  of  entering  a  nuclear 
war  that  may  henceforth  be  expected  to  mili- 
tate in  favor  of  a  divisible  peaoe.  Yesterday, 
peace  was  indivisible  to  the  degree  that  an 
imbalance  of  mUitary  power  Vfma  the  possi- 
ble (even  the  probable)  i»loe  of  choosing 
isolation  from  a  oonfilot  involving  the  other 
major  states.  Today,  peaoe  Is  dlvUlble  to  the 
degree  that  a  balance  of  deterrent  power 
would  be  at  worst  unailected,  and  at  best 
improved,  by  choosing  lacAatlon  from  a  nu- 
clear conflict  Involving  other  nuclear  powers. 

In  a  system  governed  by  a  conventional 
balance  of  power,  the  fear  o<  being  isolated 
vns,  with  rai«  exoeptlon.  synonymous  with 
the  fear  of  vulnerabUlty  to  attack  by  su- 
perior forces.  Thus,  the  conclusion  was 
drawn,  and  hardened  Into  dogma,  that  peace 
U  indlvlatble,  that  the  principal  military 
powers  must  be  all  at  peaoe  or  all  at  war. 
In  a  system  governed  by  a  balance  of  deter- 
rent nuclear  power,  however,  the  fears  of 
Isolation  aikd  vulnerability  to  attack  are  no 
longer  synonomous.  T\}  this  extent,  we  must 
reverse  what  has  come  to  be  one  of  the  re- 
ceived truths  of  the  age,  namely,  that  nu- 
clear weapons  have  created  a  "community  of 
fate."  Instead,  the  effeota  of  these  weapons 
have  been  to  make  peaoe  more  divisible  than 
it  has  been  in  a  very  long  time. 

If  America's  physical  security  no  longer 
depends  upon  retaining  the  postwar  struc- 
ture of  commitments.  Is  this  structure 
nerertbeleas  required  fen-  our  material  well- 
being?  With  respect  to  the  economic  di- 
mensions of  security,  the  orthodox  view— 
and,  Indeed,  the  radical  view  as  well — Is 
that  our  economic  InvolTement  abroad  has 
become  critical  to  our  national  well-being 
and  that  for  this  reason  alone  we  must  re- 
tam  substantially  Intact  the  postwar  struc- 
ture of  OMnmltinents.  Tst  the  evidence  does 
not  bear  out  the  argument  of  America's  de- 
peikdence  on  her  foreign  eoonocnic  Interests 
in  the  sense  that  without  these  interesta  the 
American  economy  could  not  function  aa 
preeently  constituted.  And  even  If  this  pre- 
sumed dependence  were  aooepted  as  a  fact. 
It  does  not  t<Maw  that  the  abandonment  of 
our  postwar  role  would  thereby  result  In  the 
sacrifice  it  la  assumed  that  the  preservation 
of  tbaee  IntereeU  Is  In  turn  dependent  upon 
preamrving  the  present  structure  of  America's 
political-military  commitments  in  the 
world.  In  the  undeveloped  states,  what 
threat  there  is  at  present  to  America's  eoo- 
nocnic interesta  is  not  likely  to  be  turned 
away  by  persisting  in  a  p6l\ej  of  alliance 
and  Intervention.  If  anything,  our  recent 
experience  In  the  Third  World  polnta  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  future  costs  of  pursu- 
ing an  Interventionist  policy  will  outweigh 
by  far  any  reasonable  expectation  of  mate- 
rial benefit. 

At  any  rate.  It  Is  not  In  the  undeveloped 
and  unstable  areas  that  this  natlon'a  eco- 
nomic Interests  are  Increasingly  concentrated 
but  In  the  developed  and  capitalist  countries. 
Clearly,  these  Interesta  would  be  placed  In 
Jeopardy  if  one  were  to  assume  the  control 
of  Weetem  Europe  and  Japan  by  hostile  pow- 
ers. Thla  altogether  improbable  contingency 
apart,  there  are  no  persuasive  grounds  for 
believing  that  our  economic  Interesta  In  the 
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developed  states  reet  on  our  present  political- 
military  role.  Theee  Intererta  prtmarUy  re- 
flect reciprocal  economic  advantage  rather 
these  advantagee  are  no  longw  apparent. 
there  U  little  evidence  to  support  the  view 
that  our  alliances  will  contlnvie  to  provide  an 
indispensable  Incentive  to  compromise  on 
Issues  of  trade.  Investment  and  monetary  re- 
form Indeed,  what  evidence  there  Is  points 
to  the  rather  peripheral  significance  of  our 
alliances  as  a  means  of  obtaining  economic 
leverage. 

Although  neither  our  physical  integrity  nor 
onr  material  well-being  preclude  a  substan- 
tial modification  of.  even  a  radical  change  In. 
tbe  global  role  we  continue  to  play.  It  may 
nevertheless  be  argued  that  the  maintenance 
of  this  role  is  required  for  the  vitality  and 
integrity  of  our  Institutions.  Security  cannot 
only  be  seen  In  Its  physical  and  material  di- 
mensions; It  must  also  be  considered  In  a 
more  subtle  and  Intangible,  though  no  less 
important,  dimension.  Thus.  America's  global 
role  and  the  system  of  American  commit- 
ments have  been,  and  continue  to  be.  Justi- 
fied on  the  grounds  that  they  are  necessary 
to  prevent  the  prospect  of  a  world  In  which 
America's  political,  economic,  and  cultural 
frontiers,  of  a  world  in  which  societies  that 
share  our  culture.  Institutions  and  values 
might  verv  poeslblv  disappear  In  such  a 
world.  It  Is  argued.  America  would  find  it 
difficult.  If  not  impossible,  to  realize  her 
promise  as  a  nation. 

It  may  be  readllv  conceded  that  a  world 
from  which  America  was  shut  out  would  in- 
evitably affect  the  vitality  of  our  institutions 
and  the  quality  of  o\ir  domestic  life  The 
question  that  must  be  raised,  however,  is 
whether  this  prospect  Is  indeed  likely,  or 
even  plausible,  if  the  nation  were  no  longer 
to  play  the  role  it  has  played  for  the  past 
quarter  of  a  century  To  those  who  take  the 
position  that  It  is  only  the  American  presence 
and  American  power  which  hold  back  the 
forces  of  darkness,  the  answer  is  self-evident. 
Yet  those  who  take  this  position  must  In 
effect  deny,  even  while  they  may  formally 
acknowledge,  the  vast  changes  In  the  world 
that  have  occurred  since  the  last  great  war. 
changes  that  have  not  only  transformed  the 
bases  of  Americas  physical  security  but  of 
our  security  in  the  greater-than-physlcal 
sense  as  well 

In  large  part,  the  changes  In  .Americas 
greater-than-physlcal  security  are  the  con- 
sequence of  constraints  that  have  emerged 
to  limit  the  use  of  force,  particularly  by  t»>e 
great  powers.  In  their  mutual  relations,  it  has 
long  been  apparent  that  the  great  nuclear 
powers  are  Inhibited  by  the  common  realiza- 
tion of  the  dangers  Inherent  In  direct  con- 
frontSktton.  In  their  relations  with  the  weak, 
the  strong  are  also  Increasingly  Inhibited. 
however,  by  the  ever  rising  costs  of  employ- 
ing fwoe.  As  against  a  population  detemUned 
to  resist,  the  costs  of  military  conquest  and 
pacification  have  become  exorbitant.  They 
have  become  exorbitant  not  only  because  of 
the  poltttclBatlon  of  peoples  but  because  of 
the  growing  conviction  that  force  Is  no  long- 
er a  legitimate  Instrument  of  national  pxrf- 
icy  save  when  employed  In  self-defenee  or 
in  pursuit  of  liberation  from  an  alien  and 
oppreoatve  rule. 

Theee  constraints  clearly  do  not  Justify 
t.be  conclusion  that  force  is  no  longer  a  u»- 
abie  instrument  of  national  policy.  They  do 
support  the  view  that  the  utUlty  of  force 
has  sharply  declined  and  that  it  has  done 
so  In  a  very  brief  period.  Moreover,  that  de- 
cUne  has  occurred  oonoomltantly  with,  and 
partly  faclUtated.  the  emergence  of  a  world 
that  shows  every  sign  of  becoming  more 
pluralistic.  In  consequence,  the  fear  that 
could  once  be  seriously  entertained — the 
festf  r*'"  a  hostae  power  or  conxbUxatlon  ot 
powen  migtat  sueeeed  In  uniting  a  world 
from  wtilob  America  would  be  eflectlvely 
shut  out — can  no  longer  be  aerloualy  enter- 
tained. 


If  tbeaa  considerations  have  merit,  the 
time  ha«  surely  come  when  the  Inflated  view 
w»  have  long  taken  of  our  security  require- 
ments muat  be  seriously  challenged.  It  Is  not 
American  security— whether  In  its  physical 
or  greater-than-physical  sense—that  a  dras- 
tically reduced  American  role  in  the  world 
would  Jeopardize  but  American  Influence. 
The  price  of  substantial  change  In  Ameri- 
can foreign  jjollcy— and  this  must  above  all 
mean  change  in  the  structure  of  American 
commitments — is  to  be  found  in  the  pros- 
pect of  a  world  In  which  American  Influ- 
ence, though  still  con.siderable.  would  mark- 
edly decline. 

It  Is  this  prospect  of  a  reduced  American 
role  that  successive  admlnLstratlons  have 
in^Lstently  Identified  as  a  threat  to  the  na- 
tion's -iec'irlty.  lusr  as  It  is  the  .same  pros- 
pect chat  has  prompted  the  pursuit  of  an 
interventionist  policy  The  determination 
act  to  lose  America's  preponderant  position 
In  the  wor:d  continues  almost  undiminished 
today,  despite  the  novel  methods  employed 
of  late  to  preserve  this  prej>onderance.  Novel 
methods  aside,  however  it  Is  the  reluctance 
t«  accept  a  more  modest  role  that  largely 
accounts  for  opposition  to  substantial 
i^hange  in  alliance  relationships.  It  Is  the 
same  reluctance  that  largely  accounts  for 
the  devotion  to  ••partnerships"  without 
equality,  •Teelonallsm"  without  dominant 
regional  fxjwers.  and  change  without  In- 
stability. 

Would  the  realization  that  the  nation  had 
settled  for  a  far  more  modest  role  In  the 
world  prove  internally  debilitating?  In  the 
wake  of  a  war  that  has  had  corrosive  domestic 
effects,  the  ouestlon  mav  appear  to  many 
as  absurd.  It  t.s  by  no  means  so  There  Is  noth- 
ing self-evident  about  the  conviction,  so  cen- 
tral to  Isolationist  thought  in  the  past,  that 
places  an  almost  consistently  negative  a-ssess- 
ment  on  the  domestic  effects  of  foreign  policy. 
But  if  the  relationship  between  foreign  and 
domestic  policy  is  not  always  negative,  the 
experience  of  recent  years  affords  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  nrcumstaiices  m  which 
it  will  be  so.  Although  the  domestic  effects 
of  the  Vietnam  war  are  often  exaggerated  out 
i>f  all  proportion,  the  undisputed  point  re- 
mains that  Vietnam  has  had  debilitating  ef- 
fects at  home.  Even  if  It  is  a-ssumed  that  the 
future  costs  of  maintaining  America's  present 
role  and  Interests  In  the  world  will  not  prove 
OS  exorbitant  as  the  war  In  Vietnam,  these 
coots  will  still  prove  considerable  For  the 
world  IS  more  recalcitrant  today  than  ever. 
It  is  also  more  unmanageable  than  ever  be- 
fore because  the  restraints  on  the  use  of 
■^wer  by  the  would-be  guardians  of  order  are 
greater  than  they  have  ever  been. 

C.  Maxwtu.  Stani.«t 

C.  Ma.xwell  Stanley  was  born  in  Corning. 
Iowa  in  1904.  He  received  both  his  B.S.  and 
M.S  from  the  University  of  Iowa  He  received 
the  Alfred  Nobel  prize  In  1933  He  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  World  Federalists  between 
1954  and  1956.  and  again  between  1964  and 
1966.  He  has  been  a  member  of  Its  council 
since  1947  He  is  also  a  member  of  the  World 
Association  of  World  Federalists  and  was 
chairman  of  Its  council  from  1958  to  1965.  He 
Is  currently  on  the  National  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  United  Nations  Association  of  the 
U.S.A. 

Mr.  Stanley  Is  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Stanley  Consultants  Inc  .  and  of  HON  Indus- 
tries, inc.  He  Is  President  of  The  Stanley 
Foundation  and  has  rhalred  over  30  gather- 
ings. Including  twelve  Strategy  for  Peace 
Conferences  and  seven  Conferences  on  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Next  Decade,  In  this 
capacity. 

He  has  just  returned  from  a  June  trip 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  where  he  and  his  wife 
Betty  spent  three  weeks  at  the  invitation 
of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences.  He 
delivered  several  alMresses  and  spoke  with 
leaders  of  several  Soviet  institutes. 


He  Is  the  author  of  Waging  Peace:  A  Buai- 
nesaman  Looks  at  United  States  Foreign 
Policy.  The  Consulting  Engineer,  and  nu- 
merous  articles   In    professional    journals. 

STATTMENT  OF  C.  MAXWIXL  STANl-KY  BCTOEE 
TltB  WORLB  ORDB«  STaATXCY  COMMITTEE  OP 
MEMBERS  OP  CONGRESS  FOR  PEACE  THROUGH 
lAW,   AUGUST   9.    1972 

My  name  Is  C.  Maxwell  Stanley.  I  am  a  pro- 
fes.slonal  engineer  and  Chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Stanley  Consultants.  Inc..  International 
consultants  In  engineering,  architecture, 
planning,  and  management.  I  am  also  Chair- 
man of  the  Board  of  HON  Industries  Inc  , 
a  leading  manufacturer  of  metal  office  furni- 
ture and  material  handling  equipment  For 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  have  been  deep- 
ly concerned  with  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
country,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  world 
peace  and  security.  I  have  been  active  in 
several  private  organizations,  seeking  to  in- 
fluence a  more  enlightened  foreign  policy 
for  the  United  States.  I  have  traveled  wide- 
ly and  have  participated  In  numerous  Inter- 
national conferences  concerned  with  world 
f/rganlzatlon.  In  addition.  I  am  President  of 
The  Stanley  Foundation,  which  for  many 
years  has  encouraged  study  and  education 
aimed  at  strengthening  International  orga- 
nization. In  this  capacity  I  have  chaired  over 
thirty  gatherings,  including  twelve  Strategy 
for  Peace  Conferences  concerned  with  US 
foreign  policy  and  seven  Conferences  on  the 
United  Nations  of  the  Next  Decade.  I  have 
written  and  spoken  extensively  on  these  mat- 
ters and  am  author  of  the  book  "Waging 
Peace."  captioned  "a  businessman  looks  at 
United  States  foreign  policy." 

In  responding  to  your  Invitation  to  testify 
before  this  committee.  I  speak  as  an  individ- 
ual, seriously  concerned  about  the  inade- 
quacies of  the  foreign  policy  of  my  coimtry. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  first  question  listed  in 
your  communication  inviting  me  to  testify 
was.  ••What  kind  of  international  political 
order  do  you  want  your  grandchildren  to 
inherit?"  May  their  legacy  be  a  world  where 
"nations  shall  learn  war  no  more  "  and  where 
they  may  live  in  human  dignity  with  the 
peoples  of  the  world  of  every  race,  creed,  and 
color.  This  legacy  demands  an  International 
political  order  that  assures  secure  peace  with 
freedom,  justice,  and  hope — not  only  for  ray 
grandchildren,  but  for  all  grandchildren. 

1  urge  the  United  States  to  act  with  bold- 
ness and  urgency  to  achieve  such  an  inter- 
national political  order,  responsive  to  our 
Rreat  heritage  of  "life,  liberty,  and  pursuit 
of  happiness."  To  do  so  we  need  a  viable  and 
consistent  national  strategy  to  gain  the  de- 
sired International  political  order,  plus  the 
will  and  determination  to  implement  the 
strategy.  Unfortunately,  neither  the  will  nor 
the  strategy  exists  In  the  United  Stales 
today.  Despite  recent  important  steps  taken 
to  lessen  International  tensions,  we  have  no 
long-range  strategy.  Our  leaders'  rhetoric 
about  peace  and  freedom  Is  too  seldom  trans- 
lated into  action  proposals  for  United  States 
foreign  policy.  This  situation  Is  neither  par- 
tisan nor  unique  to  the  present  or  past 
administrations. 

The  changing  climate 
Although  an  adequate  strategy  must  start 
with  today's  realities.  It  mtist  also  be  com- 
patible with  the  probable  world  climate  in 
the  decades  ahead.  Neither  the  frustrations 
of  the  poet-World  War  n  era  nor  nostalgic 
recollections  of  former  generations  provide 
suitable  guides  for  the  years  ahead.  The  ac- 
celerating pace  of  science  and  technology, 
together  with  the  collapse  of  colonialism, 
have  brought  about  startling  changes  In  the 
nature  of  the  world  community.  The  In- 
fluence of  these  two  major  factors  has  been 
intensified  by  the  political  and  economic  de- 
cisions of  many  nation  states.  Hence,  we  dare 
not  rely  on  our  postures  and  policies  of  the 
past:  we  must  reach  to  the  future. 

In  my  judgment  the  following  trends  must 
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inevitably  shape  world  afTalm  in  the  decadai 
ahead  Thew  aw  current  trends  alrewly  notwl 
and  examined  by  scholars  and  obMrvers  of 
the  international  poUUcal  Bceiie. 

The  number  of  actors  on  the  world  stage 
has  increased  dramatically.  With  the  col- 
laose  of  colonialism,  the  number  of  sovereign 
nations  has  Increased  from  67  at  the  end 
of  World  War  U  to  more  than  140,  with 
others  on  the  horizon.  Though  considered 
sovereign  and  equal,  they  vary  greatly  In 
noDUlatlon,  economic  and  socUl  develop- 
ment, and  political  power  and  Bophtsticatlou. 
Their  interests  and  concerns  are  equally  dls- 

''*77ie  impact  of  nuclear  deterrence  is  erod- 
ing Though  second  strike  nuclear  capabUlty 
may  restrain  any  temptation  of  a  super- 
Dower  to  launch  a  nuclear  strike.  It  exerts 
minimal  restraint  upon  the  use  of  force  by 
non-nuclear  weapon  states.  They,  too,  rec- 
ognize that  the  superpowers  dare  not  use 
these  weapons  against  each  other  nor  any 
other  nation  lest  the  conflict  escalate  to  a 
nuclear  holocaust.  Nuclear  deterrence  will 
become  obsolete  as  a  mechanism  to  preserve 
world  order. 

Global  threats  to  the  quality  o/  life,  and 
perhaps  life  itself,  are  enlarging.  Burgeon- 
Uig  populations  drain  the  earth's  resources 
and  contribute  to  the  deterioration  of  the 
global  environment.  Rampant  pollution  of 
sea  and  air  knows  no  national  boundary.  The 
finiteness  of  the  earth's  resources  places 
limits  on  its  life-support  capability.  Such 
threats  can  only  be  dealt  with  on  a  global 

basis.  ^  ^^ 

The  gap  between  the  affluent  and  the  poor 
nations  is  expanding.  Despite  two  generations 
of  emphasis  on  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment, most  developing  nations  are  fall- 
ing further  behind.  This  fact  Is  documented 
in  a  recent  analysis  released  by  the  United 
Nations.-  Though  living  standards  continue 
to  rise  In  the  developed  countries,  most  de- 
veloping nations  are  hard  pressed  to  maln- 
Wlu  standards  with  their  rapid  population 
growth.  The  so-called  North-South  con- 
frontation may  soon  displace  the  East-West 
confrontation  which  has  paralyzed  Interna- 
tional cooperation  the  last  25  years. 

The  economic  interdependence  of  nations 
is  growing.  Both  developed  and  develop- 
ing nations  are  Increasingly  dependent  upon 
vast  networks  of  CL.mmerce,  trade,  and  com- 
munication. Their  economies  are  affected  by 
the  rratlc  action  of  an  inadequate  mone- 
tary system.  Long  before  the  world's  popula- 
tion reaches  the  7  0  billion  predicted  for  the 
year  2000,  shortages  and  imbalances  of  the 
world's  resources  will  become  evident.  The 
world  Increasingly  constitutes  a  single  eco- 
system, as  well  as  a  single  blosystem. 

BipoJarity  is  waning.  Though  It  will  prevail 
for  scwne  time,  the  winds  of  change  are  blow- 
ing. New  centers  of  power  are  emerging:  the 
People's  Republic  of  China,  Japan,  and  the 
European  Economic  Community.  Various 
middle  powers  are  exerting  greater  influence 
on  specific  Issues.  The  developing  nations 
exert  political,  and  sometimes  moral,  power 
when  they  concur  and  work  together  on 
specific  Issues.  As  blpolarlty  wanes,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  wUl  be 
less  dominant  in  world  affairs. 
Security 

But  what  uHll  constitute  security  for  the 
United  States  of  for  any  other  nation  in  the 
decades  ahead?  Security  is  without  question 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  a  foreign  policy. 
The  concept  of  national  security  has  histori- 
cally been  cloeely  linked  to  military  power. 
Nations  have  sensed  security  when  their 
land,  sea,  and  air  forces  were  of  sufficient 
strength  to  deter  or  repel  attack  from  their 
presumed  enemies.  Alliances  and  balances  of 


power  have  been  arrmng«d  and  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  geographical  position.  In 
weighing  security,  natlona  have  aiao  judged 
both  the  sincerity  and  the  military  power  of 
allies. 

National  security  in  the  last  analysis  is  a 
judgment,  a  state  of  mind,  however  it  is 
evaluated.  Major  elements  In  such  a  judg- 
ment include  nwnwsment  of  threat  of  lny»- 
slon  or  military  challenge,  as  weU  as  the 
degree  of  confidence  a  nation  has  In  the 
world  community.  Powerful  nations  have, 
on  occasion,  widened  the  objectives  of  na- 
tional security  to  Include  the  abUlty  to  roam 
the  seas  and  the  skies  unhampered,  and  the 
freedom  to  Intervene  In  the  affairs  of  leaser 
nations  In  pursuit  of  their  own  national  in- 
terests. Hence,  a  close  relationship  often 
develops  between  national  security  and  un- 
restrained exercise  of  national  sovereignty, 
at  least  by  powerful  nations. 

Historical  concepts  of  natioruU  security 
unll  be  outmoded  due  tn  the  impact  of 
science  and  technology  In  th<>  changing 
climate  of  the  decades  ahead.  The  power  and 
instant  dellverabUlty  of  nuclear  weapons 
are  rapidly  undermining  the  foundation 
upon  which  national  security  has  previously 
rested:  the  threat  and  use  of  national  mUl- 
lary  power.  Those  possessing  nuclear  weap- 
ons recognize  thev  cannot  be  used — that 
nuclear  war  must  be  avoided.  Because  these 
weapons  provide  license  of  total  destruction, 
all-out  war  as  a  prac.  -lal  Instrument  of  na- 
tional policy  Is  outdated.  Increments  of  us- 
able political  power,  at  well  as  national 
security  itself,  are  not  nrcessarity  measured 
by  the  possession  or  expansion  of  nuclear 
power.  Incremental  additions  to  nuclear 
strength  are  not  meaningful  additions  to 
national  security  when  nuclear  arsenals  are 
already    stocked    with   excessive    overkill. - 

Concurrent  with  the  demise  of  nuclear  de- 
terrence as  an  adequate  cornerstone  for  na- 
tional security,  resort  to  balance  of  power 
politics  Is  likewise  Increasingly  less  effective. 
Balance  of  power  manipulations  with  nuclear 
weaponry  are  uncertain,  dangerous,  and  de- 
stabilizing. They  tend  to  undermine  adher- 
ence to  the  Nonprollferatlon  Treaty,  acceler- 
ate the  race  for  more  sophisticated  weapons, 
and  foster  a  continuing  climate  of  suspicion 
and  fear. 

Security  in  the  decades  ahead  requires  a 
new  approach  compatible  with  changing  con- 
ditions. Security  cannot  be  assured  solely 
through  national  mUltary  power;  no  nation 
can  be  secure  unless  all  are  secure. 

The  historic  dependence  upon  military 
power  for  national  security  is  inadequate  for 
still  another  reason.  It  has  no  capacity  to 
cope  unth  non-military  threats,  burgeoning 
population,  rampant  pollution,  and  dimin- 
ishing resources.  National  security  can  be 
undermined  by  deterioration  of  the  global 
environment  or  by  imbalances  between  pop- 
ulation, resources,  and  desired  quality  of  life. 
Hence,  concerted  worldwide  action  against 
these  common  enemies  of  all  peoples  is  Im- 
portant to  our  national  security.  It  is  Irra- 
tional to  presume  we  can  advance  toward  se- 
cure international  political  order  without 
dealing  effectively  with  these  problems. 

Acceleration  of  economic  and  social  devel- 
opment of  the  developing  nations  is  also  re- 
lated to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
Failure  to  achieve  visible  and  viable  progress 
often  causes  unrest  and  conflict  within  these 
nations.  Such  occurrences  often  invite  inter- 
vention from  without  and  lead  to  Indirect 
major  power  confrontations,  or  worse.  The 
resulting  instabUlty  and  chaos  In  an  Increas- 
ingly Interdependent  world  Is  hardly  condu- 
cive to  security. 

Moreover,  the  cooperation  and  support  of 
these  less  fortunate  nations  are  essential  to 
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the  achievement  ot  desired  objectlvee  of  the 
developed  nations:  ptmem  and  security  and 
eflectlve  global  responMa  to  environmental 
threats.  The  developing  nations  are  far  more 
concerned  with  their  more  immediate  prob- 
lems of  economic  and  social  development.  As 
developed  nations  assist  them  in  the  schleve- 
ment  of  their  gotJs.  tfiey  are  more  likely  to 
cooperate  In  the  estabUshment  of  an  alter- 
nate security  system  and  a  viable  plan  to 
attack  nonmiUtary  global  threats. 

One  other  aqsect  of  national  security 
should  be  mentioned:  the  domestic  climate 
within  our  country.  UntU  we  put  our  house 
m  order,  our  credlbUlty  abroad  wlU  suffer. 
Other  nations  cannot  underatand  our  failure 
to  cope  with  several  of  otir  trying  problems. 
Though  we  are  envied  abroad  for  our  great 
affluence,  we  are  pitied  for  our  inabUity  to 
use  our  human  and  natural  resources  to 
eliminate  poverty,  to  cope  with  our  deterio- 
rating virban  centers  and  congested  trans- 
portation systems,  to  judiciously  restore  law 
and  order,  and  to  redirect  domestic  re- 
sources from  massive  mUltary  investments 
to  the  provision  of  equal  opportunities  In 
housing,  education,  employment,  health,  and 
clvU  liberties  for  all  Americans.  Were  we  to 
more  adequately  deal  with  these  matters, 
we  would  not  only  restore  much  of  the  good 
win  we  once  enjoyed  but  also  expand  our 
own  self-confidence — both  Important  ele- 
ments to  national  security. 

Criteria  for  tomorrotc's  world  order 
The  International  political  order  of  to- 
morrow, to  be  acceptable  to  nation  states, 
must  effectively  deal  with  the  needs  and  as- 
pirations of  the  peoples  of  the  world.  A  toler- 
able world  order  should: 

1  Provide  security  to  all  nation  states 
against  aggression  and  the  threat  of  mUltary 
force. 

2  Permit  self-determination  by  each  na- 
tion state  m  Its  Idealogical.  cultural,  govern- 
mental, and  economic  affairs;  I.e..  freedom 
for  diversity. 

3  Provide  the  means  for  the  peaceful  and 
Just  resolution  of  controversies  between  na- 
tion states  and  between  the  nationals  of 
various  states. 

4.  Deal  effectively  with  the  mounting  glo- 
bal threats  to  the  quality  of  life,  and  per- 
haps lUe  Itself. 

5.  Enhance  and.  as  necessary,  regulate 
trade,  commerce,  communication,  and  inter- 
change among  nation  states. 

6.  l^roQ' Jte  a  reasonable  pace  of  economic 
and  social  development. 

7  Advance  respect  for  human  rights  and 
dignity  with  greater  justice. 

An  international  political  order  fulfilling 
these  criteria  vHll  be  quite  different  from  f  s 
present  system  In  which  nation  states  ex- 
ercise unlimited  sovereignty  and  unilateral 
decision-making.  Vast  and  effective  Interna- 
tional cooperation  must  be  marshaled  and 
focused  upon  the  urgent,  long-term,  ex- 
panding needs  of  the  world  community. 

Pragmatically,  global  problems  must  be 
managed  as  they  arise.  Prompt  decision  and 
positive  action  In  the  Interest  of  many  must 
not  be  stalemated  by  the  opposition  of  few. 
The  needs  of  the  world  community  must  be 
several,  even  though  at  times  they  conflict 
with  the  perceived  short-term  interests  of 
some  nations.  The  world  community  must  act 
in  Its  common,  enlightened  self-interest  to 
assure  peace  amd  security,  even  as  It  elimi- 
nates the  use  of  war.  It  must  effectively  cope 
with  the  threats  that  jeopardize  quality  of 
life  upon  this  earth. 

Effective  institutions  on  the  world  level  are 
an  essential  prerequisite  to  the  vast  interna- 
tional cooperation  required  to  meet  the  above 
criteria.  Such  Institutions  need  sufficient 
autonomy  or  sovereignty  to  permit  prompt 
decision  and  effective  action  within  brosd 
guidelines  and  polloles  establlabed  by  the 
world  community.  To  maintain  pe*ce  and  se- 
curity, some  degree  of  ptdloe  authority  seems 
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dMiritbl«.  To  peacefully  re^jlve  controTerey. 
turldlc*!  mecbanliime  m\irt  function.  To  be 
J,latiTely  independent^  •  T^^t^S^^ZJ^ 
rerenue  U  called  for.  OreaUr  "ff^fj***^^ 
demanded  of  world  organlMtlon  tUM  th»»t 
now  provided  by  the  United  Nation..  Handl- 
capped  by  lack  of  autonomy,  by  one  natton- 
one%^  repreeentatlon.  and  by  tbe  veto,  the 
United  Nations  has  great  difficulty  in  reach- 
ing declBlona  promptly  and  acting  effectlreiy 
in  the  IntereeU  of  the  world  oommunlty. 

The  chaUenge  before  nation  states  u  to 
modify  the  United  Sationt  and  or  create 
other  organization  Required  authority  must 
be  delegated  and  controlled  without  undue 
ancroachment  upon  national  aoverelgnty. 
Unfortunately,  this  chaUenge  must  be  ^- 
gw«red  soon  for  time  is  of  the  eeeenoe.  We 
(Ure  not  await  the  development  of  broader 
world  oommunlty  sufficient  to  support  some 
form  of  federal  world  government  with  lim- 
ited powei».  although  this  may  Ukely  be 
the  ultimate  solution. 

jror«  egoctive  world  organization  must  be 
estoDUsJied  soon  through  treaties  or  through 
the  l««t8lativ«  prooeees  now  avaUable  Ui  the 
United  Nations.  In  this  manner  new  unlU 
ma*  be  eatabUshed  to  deal  with  specific  f  unc- 
tiooa— I.e..  an  ocean  regtme— or  better  UN 
procedures  and  mechanisms  may  be  devel- 
MMd  In  either  case,  workable  declslon-mak- 
mg  prooesaea  must  result  and  sufficient  au- 
thority must  be  delegated. 

The  creation  of  the  required  instxtutions 
unJJ  be  a  herculean  task,  raising  questions 
concerning  autonomy,  sovereignty,  authority, 
and  repreeentatlon,  Bvery  reasonable  effort 
should  be  exerted  to  achieve  the  requUtsd  In- 
stltutl(»a  through  revision  and  modification 
of  the  United  Nations.  Nothing  less  than  ef- 
fecttoe  iH*tUutions  can  provide  the  mecha- 
■^smmn  and  procedures  needed  to  oMure  tn- 
tematioruLl  peace  and  security  and  deal  with 
other  global  problems. 

Strategy 
Any  effective  strategy  for  US  foreign  policy 
wUl  of  necessity,  be  dual  In  nature.  It  must 
incorporate  a  strong  thrust  toward  desired 
new  patterns  of  international  political  order. 
But  as  achievement  of  these  n»w  patterns 
requires  tune,  a  suitable  strategy  should  also 
deal  with  current  issues  and  crises  wlthm  the 
confused  parameters  of  the  nation-state  sys- 
tem. 

Basic  Policy 

Agreed  fundamental  objectives  are  manda- 
tory to  give  direction  to  strategy.  Several  of 
these  might  be: 

Establish  as  US  policy  the  early  achieve- 
ment of  an  acceptable  alternate  security  sys- 
tem capable  of  assuring  secure  peace  with 
freedom.  Justice,  and  progress,  preferably,  but 
not  necessarUy.  through  the  strengthening 
and  improvement  of  the  United  Nations. 

Expand  and  continue  research,  both  pri- 
vate and  governmental,  on  all  aspects  of  the 
creation  and  operation  of  such  an  alternate 
security  system.  This  wUl  develop  detaUs  of 
the  desired  international  political  order,  sup- 
port proposals  an  negotiations,  and  react  to 
emerging  attitudes  and  postures.  Why  not  a 
mlntm^i  appropriation  of  perhaps  ten  per- 
cent of  the  current  cost  of  mUttary  research 
and  development? 

Advocate  and  support  the  achievement  of 
an  alternate  security  system  through  avaU- 
able dlplomaUc  and  public  channels  and  seek 
new  ones.  No  other  acUvlty  warrants  higher 
priority.  Why  not  designate  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State,  adequately  staffed,  to  assume 
full-time  responsibility  foe  thto  activity? 

Deveiop  btpartiaan  tuppart.  strong  and 
conUnulng,  for  the  craatkm  of  an  lnt«rna- 
tional  political  order  capable  of  aasurUig  our 
national  security.  The  Preeident  and  his  ad- 
miniatzaUon.  th«  (Jongresa.  and  the  public 
must  aU  lend  support.  Isn't  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  n«w  patterns  toward  peace  and  se- 
curity as  Important  as  that  now  enjoyed  by 
the  miUtary  establishments  efforts  to  main- 
tain peace  through  force? 


Action 
The  ten  following  action  proposals  would 
contribute  to  an  international  climate  more 
favorable  to  world  organlation  and  deal  with 
specific  problems  pressing  for  resolution. 
These  actions  would  improve  the  credibility 
of  the  United  Nations  and  raise  the  proba- 
bUlty  of  revising  it  Into  the  more  effective 
and  viable  organization  the  world  is  waiting 
for  These  recommended  actlon.i  should  be 
undertaken  cooperatively  with  other  nations 
supporting  such  concepts. 

1.  formalize  diplomatic  and  trade  relations 
with  all  nations  regardless  of  their  ideology. 
Expanded  contact  and  trade  could  provide 
considerable  economic  beneflU  and  contrib- 
ute to  a  more  stable  international  order 

2.  Check  and  reverse  the  arms  race.  The 
accords  of  the  recent  Moecow  summit  en- 
courage SALT  n.  This  opportunity  and  oth- 
ers should  be  pursued  diligently  to  advance 
not  onlv  arms  limitation  but  arms  reduc- 
tion and  first  steps  toward  disarmament. 
More  nuclear  and  near-nuclear  weapon  na- 
tions should  be  Involved  In  negotiations.  I 
have  long  believed  the  United  States  could 
provide  potent  leadership  through  the  Judi- 
cious use  of  independent  initiatives  such  as 
limited  reduction  of  arms  and.'or  military 
budgets.  Such  arms  limitation  and  reduction 
Is  vital  to  achievement  of  better  world  order. 

3.  Use  and  support  the  United  Nations  to 
the  fullest  rxtent  mactirable.  Although  the 
United  Nations  has  substantial  weaknesses. 
It  is  what  nations  made  It  and  is  the  only 
world  organization  In  existence  The  United 
Nations  can  be  strengthened  and  made  more 
effective  within  Its  present  Charter  We  do 
the  world  and  ourselves  a  disservice  when 
we  bypass,  neglect,  or  downgrade  this  or- 
ganization. 

4  Work  for  the  creation  of  a  triable  ocean 
regime.  The  world  has  a  fleeting  opportunity 
to  avoid  a  race  to  "oolotUze  the  seabeds"  by 
acting  promptly  to  establish  a  global  ocean 
regime,  preferably  associated  with  the  United 
Nations.  Preserving  freedom  of  the  seas  and 
conserving  Its  resources — the  common  herit- 
age of  man— requires  acceptable  global  man- 
agement. An  effective  regime  would  be  a 
positive  contribution  to  wortd  order. 

5.  Continue  support  for  an  effective  Untted 
Nations  role  in  pollution  matters.  Initial 
steps  taken  at  the  recent  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence on  the  Human  Bnvlronment  need  to  be 
augmented  and  expanded  along  the  lines 
propoeed  by  our  State  Department. 

6.  Enlarge  the  peacekeeping  capability  of 
the  United  Nations.  Great  strides  can  be 
taken  to  make  UN  peacekeepmg.  peacemak- 
tag,  and  conflict  resolution  more  effective, 
A  UN  peace  force  would  be  found  Indispen- 
sable If  agreement  were  reached  on  guide- 
lines for  Its  deployment  and  management. 

7.  Resolve  the  financial  issues  of  the 
United  Nations.  The  organization  Is  sadly 
hampered  by  Ite  cxurent  uncertain  and  In- 
adequate sources  of  revenue.  The  total  UN 
budget  for  1970  was  but  $1.1  bUllon,  mUils- 
cule  compared  to  the  *2(A  billion  the  world 
spends  on  Its  armed  forces.  Independent 
sources  of  revenue  should  be  explored:  the 
financial  issue  Is  critical. 

8.  Support  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  As  a  strong  advocate  of  a  rule  of 
law  on  the  world  level,  the  United  States 
should  be  in  the  forefront  of  those  using 
and  advocaUng  greater  use  of  the  World 
court.  Repeal  of  the  Connally  Reservation 
would  be  a  good  start. 

9  Reconstruct  our  approach  to  economic 
assistance  for  the  developing  nations.  We 
need  a  sensible  and  adequate  program,  giving 
special  attention  to  the  transfer  and  avall- 
abUlty  of  science  and  technology  and  to  the 
multUateral  approaches  through  United  Na- 
tions specialized  agencies  and  cooperaUvely 
with  other  nation  states  Economic  aid 
should  be  completely  separated  from  military 

aid. 

10  Expand  support  far  stabilization  of 
global    population.   Quality   of   life   for    the 


world's  cltlaena  wUl  be  Jeopardlaed  tf  popu> 
latlons  continue  to  grow  at  alarming  rates. 
United  Nations  and  multilateral  programs, 
including  vast  research  programs,  warrant 
enlarged  support  to  curb  population  growth 

rates. 

Dedication 


The  creation  of  an  effective  International 
political  order  will  be  a  difficult  and  trying 
task,  requiring  a  change  in  deeply  en- 
trenched patterns  of  national  action  at 
home  and  abroad.  Extreme  nationalism  must 
be  subdued  and  the  sensible  use  and  limited 
delegation  of  sovereignty  exercised.  More- 
over, the  establishment  of  this  new  order 
will  be  time-consuming — no  Instant  crea- 
tion has  surfaced.  Massive  acts  of  persua- 
sion, together  with  broad  educational  pro- 
grams, win  be  essential,  again  both  at  home 
and  abroad. 

It  is  my  Judgment,  however,  that  there  Is 
more  support  for  such  action  than  we  real- 
ize The  inadequacies  of  the  present  system 
of  international  politic*  are  Increastogly 
recognized,  as  Is  the  seriousnees  of  the  haa- 
ards  confronting  the  world. 

My  numerous  contacts  with  world  diplo- 
mats, statesmen,  and  scholars  convince  me 
that    numerous    middle    and    lesser    powers 
would   enthusiastically  Join  In  positive  ac- 
tion toward  an  effective  International  politi- 
cal order  were  they  oonvlnoed  of  great  power 
supF>ort.  President  Nixon's  visits  to  the  Peo- 
ple s  Republic  of  China  and  to  the  umon  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  Indicate  some  wUl- 
mgneas  to  break  out  of  shackles  that  have 
deadlocked  world  affairs  for  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. On  a  June  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
as  a  guest  of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sciences. 
I  sensed  the  doors  had  been  opened  slightly, 
inviting  greater  cooperation.  A  careful  and 
patient  nurturing  of  these  beginnings  offers 
hope  that  we  dare  not  overlcx*.  One  could 
be  cautiously  optimistic,  if  the  nations  of  the 
world,    and    particularly    the    great    powers, 
were  to  recognize  that  their  common  inter- 
est   In    a    safe    and    sane    world    could    be 
achieved  through  a  more  effective  Interna- 
tional political  order. 

But  if  the  United  States  is  to  take  advan- 
tage of  these  tenuous  opporttiniies,  we  must 
successfully  challenge  several  preconceived 
concepts  and  postures.  UntU  this  is  done,  the 
win  and  dedication  essential  to  provide  lead- 
ership toward  a  better  world  political  order 
wlU  not  be  developed.  UntU  our  President 
and  his  administration  publicly  challenge 
archaic  concepts  of  world  politics  and  our 
Congress  rises  above  deep-seated  prejudices 
and  fears  to  Investigate  and  legislate  toward 
these  ends,  the  United  States  will  be  less 
than  a  positive  force  for  a  new  and  adequate 
Internationa  political  order.  Such  leader- 
ship would  force  debate  on  the  Issues,  lead- 
ing to  a  poeltlve  strategy.  Though  efforts  to 
develop  a  new  International  political  order 
must  be  supported  by  the  public,  initiative 
and  dedication  to  do  so  must  originate  uiith 
the  elected  leadership  of  this  country. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  as  follows  to: 

Mr.  Vander  J  act  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Gerald  R.  Ford),  from  September  6 
through  September  18,  on  account  of  ap- 
pointment as  the  personal  representative 
of  the  President  to  attend  the  official 
opening  of  the  Yugoslavia  World  Trade 
Pair.  ,  ,, 

Mr.  Carney  <at  the  request  of  Mr. 
O'Neili.)  .  for  September  5  through  Sep- 
tember 15,  on  account  of  official  business 
linvestigation  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce). 

Mr.  CoRMAN,  for  Wednesday,  Septem- 
ber 7,  1972,  on  account  of  official  busi- 
ness. 
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Mr.  Yatis,  for  tomorroiw.  September  7, 
to  attend  funeral  of  dear  friend. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanlmotis  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  f  oUowing  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest at  Mr.  GotDWATEX)  and  to  reiriae 
and  extend  tlieir  remarks  and  ioclude 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  lor  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  ROBisoN  of  New  York,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Oerau)  R.  Fokc,  for  5  minutes,  to- 
day. 

Mr.  KxMP,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McKiNNTT.  for  5  minutes,  today 

Mr.  Pish,  for  S  minntes,  today. 

Mr.  WYmA»,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DoTHOLMJ  and  to  revise  and 
extend  tteir  remarks  and  include  extra- 
neous laatter:) 

Mr.  GkmzALEE.  for  5  mlnates,  today. 

Mr.  AsTTK,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rocnrrr  of  Petuisylvania,  for  5 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoTTEK,  for  5  minutes.  today- 
Mr.  MusPHY  of  Tiiiwuit   for  5  minutes, 

today. 

Mr.  BiTKKK  of  Massachusetts,  for  15 
minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EiLBiRC,  for  10  minutes,  on  Sep- 
tember 7. 

Mr.  AinrcKZio.  for  10  minutes,  on  Sep- 
teoftber  7.  

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unamaMMis  consent,  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  remarks  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  Hechler  of  West  Virginia  and  to 
ir>/'iiK}<>  extraneous  matter  notwithstanri- 
iiig  tbe  fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pa«es 
of  the  CoHcussaoMAL  Racon  and  is  es- 
timated by  ttw  Pablic  Printer  to  cost 
$977.50. 

Mr.  Drinan  and  to  inchJde  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstandln«  tlie  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  tlie  Recoss  axid 
is  f^ftimatf^  by  the  Public  Printer  to 
cost  $1,402.50. 

(The  following  Members  <at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Goldwater  )  and  to  include 
extraneous  material : ) 

Mr.  Rtfoi-e 

Mr.  EscH. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gerald  R.  Ford. 

Mr.  Shrivtil 

Mr.  Broojuteld  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Whitehttrst  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lent  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HosMza  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  CoLUzs  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Smith  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McCijoskey  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McCuiKY. 

Mr.  AsKMKMK  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  ntXUNCH U TBCH . 

Mr.  Steiger  of  Arizona. 

Mr.  CHAMSnOAIN. 

Mr.  Wtatt. 
Mr.  Oasier. 

Mr  Veysey. 
Mr.  ZiON. 
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Mr.  Bkll. 

Mr.  BKLonomx. 

Mr.  LAineuK  tn  firt  Instances. 

Mr.  TwoMfBoif  o(  Georgia. 

Mr.  Wymah  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  NiLSBW. 

Mr.  Price  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Connx. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Iiir.  Dknbolm)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Roenmu.  in  five  Instaooes. 

Mr.  DK  ui  Omss  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  ^KicH  In  1«  Instances. 

Mr.  EiLBEKC  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Rakick  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GonzALB  in  three  Instanoee. 

Mr.  RoYBAL  in  10  Instances. 

Mr.  Hasunctov. 

Mr.  BoGGS  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Hicks  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  riTifsw  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kakth. 

Mr.  Rodhpo. 

Mr.  FTOTOif  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  COTTTK. 

Mr.  MooRHXAD  in  three  instances. 
Dklakxy. 
Dowiauc. 

HELSToaKt  in  five  instances. 
Hakha  in  two  instances. 
Gibbons. 

ICHOID. 
MAHOIf. 


ADJODRNliraiT 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


SENATE  BIUjS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  tbe  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and.  under  tbe  rule,  referred  as 
foUows: 

S  18.  An  act  to  ihtimI  tme  IS  of  ttte 
United  States  Oode  t»  prov'tde  drtt  remedies 
to  \'ictims  of  racketeering  aeCtvlty  and  theft. 
and  for  otber  purpoaes:  to  tbe  CkMamlttee  on 
tbe  Jadldary. 

S.  aoe?.  Ac  act  to  aaaaad  tbe  OnmlliQs 
OlBse  Ooatpot  aa^  Safe  atnete  Act  of  IMS 
to  proTlde  a  Vedterml  mlalmam  rtiwtti  aad 
dismemberment  benefit  to  public  safety  oA- 
cers  or  their  survlvteig  depeedents  to  the 
Cooualttee  oa  the  Judiciary. 


ENROIJJED  BTT.Tg  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  thre  Cnmwiittee  on 
House  AdministratiOEL  reported  tbat  that 
oommittee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enroUed  bills  of  the  House  of  tixe 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Bpeakier: 

HA.  8323.  Aa  act  to  amend  the  tijuootic 
Addict  p^^-*'""'*'"^"  Act  of  IBM,  and  lot 
ottter  puiposM;  and 

H.&.  123M.  An  act  to  provide  for  tbe  ooo- 
*'"*•« """^  of  pKtgrama  autborieed  luular  tbe 
Economic  Opp>ortunity  Act  of  I9M,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


BILl,  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRBBaDBTT 

Mr.  HAYS,  from  the  Comauttee  on 
House  Adminifftcatkm.  reported  that  that 
committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President,  for  his  approval,  a  biD  of  the 
House  of  the  foOowing  title: 

H.R.  13089.  An  act  to  provide  for  accelera- 
tion of  programs  for  the  planting  of  trees  on 
national  forest  lands  in  need  of  reforestation. 
and  for  other  purposes. 


Mr.  DXNHQLM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motlMi  was  screed  to:  according^ 
(at  B  o'clock  and  3t  miautes  pjn.).  the 
House  adjoomed  onMl  tomorrow,  Tburs- 
day,  Oeptember  7,  1»72,  at  11  o'clock 
noon. 

KXKCU'l'lV K  COMMDMICATIOM8,  ETC. 

Under  clauae  2  at  rule  XXIV.  executive 
OQiBBiunteaiians  were  taken  from  tbe 
Speaker^  table  and  referred  as  foUows: 

asoa.  A  coramunleatton  from  the  President 
of  tbe  UnlDed  States,  transmitting  an  amend- 
ment te  tbe  re<riM8t  for  appropriations 
trauamltted  In  the  budget  for  Ascal  y«ar  IVTS 
for  the  Department  of  Health.  Bdttcatlon,  and 
Welfare  (H.  Doc.  No.  92-361);  to  the  Oom- 
mittee on  Approprlattons  and  ordered  to  be 
prmted. 

2307.  A  communication  from  the  Ft«&ldent 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  propoeed 
supplemental  appcopzlatlons  for  the  legls- 
laUve  branch  for  fiscal  years  1S72  and  1973 
IH.  Doc.  No.  92-382);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 

2808.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Eesearch  and  Devel- 
opment), transmtrttng  a  list  of  all  contracts 
for  Army  research  and  development  In  the 
amount  of  $60,000  or  more  which  were 
awarded  during  the  period  January  1 
through  June  30,  1972,  pursuant  to  section 
4  ot  PutsUc  lAV  S57.  8Sd  OoQcreaa:  t«  tke 
ComnUttee  on  Armed  Services. 

2S0S.  A  l«Mer  fpom  the  seeretary,  Fminda- 
tion.  of  tta*  nstferal  Bar  Aawdatkiii.  tnaa- 
mitting  the  a«dlt  mymt  ot  tbe  foondatiaa 
for  the  fiscal  year  en4ed  SoptcmiMr  30,  1971. 
pursuant  to  section  14  of  Public  Law  662, 
B3d  Congz«ss:  to  the  Oommittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTraS  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clatise  2  of  role  XXH.  reports  of 

committees  were  deBrered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  raference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Ui.  STAOOeZtS:  Oomtnittee  oa  Iitterstate 
ajkd  Fbnelsn  Oammaroe.  BJL.  1MM.  A  biU  to 
aewnd  the  PuiiUe  Health  Sorvloe  Act  to  mi- 
Lboriae  asulafne  for  planning,  dcvelopaaeiu 
and  iaiUal  operation,  iwesrrh.  aad  tcainiog 
pn>)ecte  for  systeaas  for  tbe  eHective  provi- 
sion of  health  care  serylces  tindar  ener^encf 
conditions;  with  amendment  (Rapt.  No  92- 
1875).  Befeired  te  tbe  Oonmittae  of  the 
Wboie  iteuae  on  tbe  State  of  tiae  Union. 

Mr.  ST AOOSBS:  OoBuaittee  of  Conier- 
ence.  Conference  repoct  oa  fi.  S44S  tBiept.  No. 
92-1376).  Ordered  to  be  printed.. 

Mr.  ANDSEtSOV  <tf  TIeaikeeaee :  Oomnuttee 
on  Rules.  House  Beaalatkm  lioe.  A  resolu- 
tion provUlcg  tor  tbe  eooaiderauan  of  K.&. 
IStSfi.  A  bill  to  anund  tbe  imnoigEatian  and 
NatkiaaUty  Act.  ai^  for  oUmt  purpoaes 
(Bept.  Na.  aa-1377).  BefeiKed  (o  tbe  Houac 
Calendar. 

Mta.  OSIFFniiS:  Oomaitttee  on  Ways  and 
M'TB"'  HJL.  14>8i.  A  bill  to  oantlaue  until 
the  ciom  of  June  30.  U)74.  tbe  <»»>»«< ng  >us- 
penakio  of  datias  on  certain  Xocans  of  copper: 
vlth  °"~-»«^'»»">j  (Bd^*,.  92-U78).  Belerred 
to  tbe  Cooamittee  of  tbe  Wbole  Houac  on  tbe 
State  of  tben&ion. 

Mr.  MILLS  ot  Azkanaaa:  OntaiUtee  oa 
Ways  and  litetns  HA.  1S2&0.  A  blU  to  pto- 
vide  for  a  2-y«ar  eatcaaiati  of  tbe  existlDg 
treatment  ptovkled  lor  accrued  vacaOoo  pay 
(Bept.  No.  aa-132S).  Befeivea  to  the  Oona- 
mittec  ot  tbe  Whole  Houee  on  tbe  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California:  Oommittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  HR.  16012.  A  bill 
to   authorize    the   Secretary   of  the   Interior 
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to  ooMtnict,  op«r»te.  mud  nuUntaln  varlou* 
redena  reclMaaUon  project^  and  for  other 
purpo«e«;  with  an  annmrtm  «Bt  (R«pt.  No. 
93-1380) .  Referred  to  the  Commtttee  oC  the 
Whole  HouM  on  the  State  of  tbe  TTnion. 

Mr  BARINO:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Inatilar  Affaire.  H.R.  11*49.  A  bUl  to  jwovlde 
that  the  United  States  dlacialme  any  Intewe* 
in  a  certain  tract  of  land  ( Rept.  No.  93-1381 ) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hoiue  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Xneular  Affaire.  H.R.  10867.  A  bill  to  au- 
thorise the  secretary  of  Agrloultiire  to  ex- 
change certain  natlcoial  forest  landa  within 
the  Canon  and  SanU  Fe  National  PoreeU 
In  the  State  of  New  tlexloo  for  oertaln  pcl- 
varte  landa  within  the  Pledra  Lumbre  Grant, 
In  the  State  of  New  Maxleo,  and  for  other 
purpoeee  (Rn>t-  No.  93-1383).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr  BARING:  Conunittee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  9018.  A  bill  to  modify  the 
bcundarlee  of  the  Santa  Fe.  GUa,  Cibola,  and 
CaiBon  National  Forests  In  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  for  other  pxirposea;  with  amend- 
ments (Rept.  No.  93-1383).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  Hotise  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  STAGGERS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Report  on  an  Inquiry 
Into  freight  car  shortages  (Rept.  No.  93- 
1384).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  WTT.T.q  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  intaroduced  and 
Mfverally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia: 
HJl.  18831.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  medals  of 
recognition  for  all  police  and  firemen  in  the 
District  of  Columbia;   to  the  Committee  on 
District  of  Columbia. 

By  Mr.  DELANET: 
HJl.  18633.  A  blU  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  so- 
cial security  benefit  increases  provided  for  by 
Public  Law  93-338  be  disregarded  In  deter- 
mining ellglbUlty  for  pension  or  compensa- 
tion imder  such  title;  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

HJl.  18833.  A  bUl  to  require  States  to  pass 
along  to  public  assistance  recipients  who  are 
entitled  to  social  security  benefits  the  1978 
Increaae  In  such  benefits,  either  by  disre- 
garding it  In  determining  their  need  for  as- 
sistance or  otherwise;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 
H-R.   18684.  A  bill  to  establish  minimum 
prison  and  parole  standards  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRA8ER: 
HJB.  16636.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  to  provide  that  in  the 
case  of  a  dependent  S3  or  more  years  of  age 
the  support  teat  shall  be  satisfied  tf  the  tax- 
payer ccKitrlbutes  81 .800  or  more  to  the  sup- 
port of  such  dependent;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

HJR.  16636.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social 
SecTirlty  Act  to  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  BducatkKi.  and  Welfare  (In  the  case 
of  the  old-age.  stirvlvors,  and  disability  In- 
surance program  or  the  medicare  program)  or 
the  approi>ri»t«  State  agency  (In  the  caae  of 
any  of  the  public  assistance  or  medicaid  pro- 
grams) shall  be  liable  tor  attorney's  fees  In- 
curred by  an  Indlvktual  in  successfully  chal- 
lenging a  decision  which  denies  him  the  bene- 
fits or  assistance,  or  reduces  or  limits  the 
beneflfts  or  assistance,  to  which  he  is  entitled 
under  such  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  aod  Means. 


By  Mr  FRKLINQHUTSEN : 
HJR.  16887.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  establish  the  Thaddeus 
Koscluaako  Home  National  Historic  Site  m 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FULTON : 
H.R.    16538.    A   bill    to   exjmpt    parts   and 
accessories  to  be  used  on  local  transit  buses 
from  Federal  excise  tax;    to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HBCHLER  of  West  Virginia; 
H.R.  16839.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Thaddeus  Koscluszko 
Home  National  Historic  Site  In  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

H.R.  16540.  A  bill  to  provide  for  accelerated 
research  and  development  In  the  care  and 
treatment  of  autistic  children,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  HICKS  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  16541.  A  bill  to  provide  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  money  received  by  the  United 
States  from  royalties  and  rentals  of  any  sea- 
bed within  the  national  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  paid  to  the  State  of 
the  United  States  adjacent  to  any  such  sea- 
bed and   that  a  certain  percentage  shall   be 
distributed    to    other    States    of    the    United 
States,  and  for  other  purpoees;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KOCH: 
H.R.  18542.  A  bill  to  protect  nondisclosure 
of    Information   and   sources   of   information 
coming  Into  the  possession  of  the  news  me- 
dia; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUYKENDALL: 
H.R.  16643.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide   that  future   increases 
in    retirement    or    disability    benefits    under 
Federal    programs    shall    not    be    taken    Into 
consideration  In  determining  a  person's  need 
for  aid  or  assistance  under  any  of  the  Fed- 
eral-State public  assistance  programs;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MANN: 
HJl.  16544.  A   bill   to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  to  provide  Increased  penalties  for 
distribution  of  heroin  by  certain  persons;  to 
the    Committee    on    Interstate    and    Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr  METCALFE: 
H.R.  16645.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  to  Improve  the  program 
of  medical  assistance  to  areas  with  health 
manpower  shortages,  and  for  other  pur- 
poees; to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign    Commerce. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 
H.R.  16646.  A  blU  to  revise  the  Welfare  and 
Pension  Plans  Disclosure  Act;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (by  request) : 
H.R.  16547.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  any  so- 
cial security  benefit  increases  provided  for 
by  Public  Law  92-336  be  disregarded  In  de- 
termining ellglbUlty  for  pension  or  compen- 
sation under  such  title;  to  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROCSH    (for  himself  and   Mr. 
Hn.i.TB )  : 
HJl.    16648.    A    bUl    to    further    the    pur- 
poses of  the  WUderness  Act  of  1964  by  desig- 
nating  certain   lands   for    mcluslon   In    the 
national  wilderness  preservation  system,  and 
for   other   purposes;    to   the   Committee   on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STEPHENS: 
HJl.  16648.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on 
cyclohexanone  oxime  until  the  close  of  De- 
cember 31,  1972;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and    Means. 


By  Mr,  COLIJKR: 
H.  Con.  Res.  891.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  with  req>ect 
to  the  withdrawal  of  American  troops  from 
South  Vietnam,  and  for  other  purposes;   to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  RODINO: 
H.  Con.  Res.  692.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  with  re- 
spect to  the  discriminatory  schedule  of  exit 
fees  recently  decreed  by  the  Soviet  Union  as 
part  of  a  campaign  against  Jews  seeking  to 
enalg^te  to  other  countries;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By   Mr.   THOMPSON   of   Georgia   (for 
himself,  Mr.  Bbay,  Mr.  Kuykxnball, 
Mr.     PoDKLL,    Mr.    Symington,    Mr. 
ScHxtJiK,  and  Mr.  Kxmp)  : 
H.  Con.  Res.  693.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing   the    sense    of    Congress    that    the 
United    Nations    should    Impose    sanctions 
against  countries  harboring  terrorists;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
BooGS,  Mr.  OTJinx,  Mr.  Okkald  R. 
Ford,  Mrs.  Gbasso,  Mrs.  Asztro,  Mr. 
RooNET  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bmino, 
Mr.  Hali«««n,  Mr.  Koch,  Mr.  Mikva, 

Mr.      PODKLL,      BIr.      ROtSMTHAI.,      MT. 

ScHExrsB,  Mr.  Wolff,  Mr.  Yatks,  Mr. 

FASCXUi,  Mr.  Giahco,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 

PUCINSKI,  Mr.  Evans  of  Colorado,  Mr. 

EDWAaos  of  California,  Mr.  Sikss,  Mr. 

Harrington,  and  Mr.  Nrx)  : 

H.    Res.    1106.    Resolution    expressing   the 

sense  of  the  House  on  the  tragic  killings  of 

Israeli   Olympic  team  members  at  the  20th 

Olympiad  at  Munich. 

By  Mr.  CELLER  (for  himself,  Mr.  Bing- 
ham,   Mr.    Nrx,    Mr.    Sarbanss,    Mr. 
Thompson  of  Georgia,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Bkabco,  Mr.  Biaogi,  Mr.  Morgan, 
Mr.  Danhlson,  Mr.  Symington,  Mr. 
Edmondson,  Mr.  Flood,  Mr.  Mona- 
GAN,    Mr.    RsiD,    Mr.    Cabxt    of   New 
York,    Mr.    Hays,    Mr.    Baohxo,   Mr. 
Drinan,  and  Mr.  Anndnzio)  : 
H.    Res.    1107.    Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  tragic  killings  of 
Israeli  Olympic  team  members  at  the  20th 
Olympiad  at  Munich;   to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.  Res.  1109.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  on  the  tragic  killings  of 
Israel  Olympic  team  members  at  the  20th 
Olympiad  at  Munich;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  SIKES: 
H.    Res.    1110.   Resolution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  with  respect  to  the  mur- 
der of  the  Israel  delegates  to  the  Olympic 
games;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  REBOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxii,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland: 

H.R.  16650.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  estate 
of  Peter  Boscas,  deceased;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MANN: 

H.R.  16651.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Renato 
M.  Dloqulno;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAT8UNAGA: 

H.R.  16662.  A  blU  to  donate  certain  surplus 
railway  equipment  to  the  HawaU  chapter 
of  the  National  Railway  Historical  Society, 
Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  (by  request) : 

H.R.  16653.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Charles 
P.  Bailey;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


TESTIMONY  OP  DR.  EUGENK  LINSE 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  KARTH 

or   MXMNBSOTA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6,  1972 
Mr  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
CMnmittee  on  Ways  and  Means  has  been 
holding  hearin«8  on  a  matter  <rf  impor- 
tance—ILR-  l«141— a  biU  that  would 
allow  tax  credits  for  parents  of  children 
attending  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools. 

I  am  pleased  that  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber of  my  congressional  district.  Dr.  Eu- 
gene Linse,  the  president  of  Citlaens  for 
Educational  Freedom,  testified  before  the 
committee  on  a  vital  section  of  H.R. 
16141,  tiUe  n. 

I  believe  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Linse  is 
of  particular  significance  as  we  consider 
this  important  legislation.  With  that  in 
mind  I  now  place  in  the  Record  his  testi- 
mony and  commend  it  to  our  colleagues: 

Testimont  bt  Bdo«m«  Linse,  Ph.  D. 

As  President  of  Citizens  for  Educational 
Freedom.  I  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to 
testify  in  regard  to  BlU  HA.  16141.  CEP  mem- 
bership and  Its  Board  of  Directors  include 
cltzens  of  every  race,  creed  and  color.  CEF  has 
a  13-year  rooord  of  support  for  nonpublic 
eduoaOon.  

Without  question.  CEP  endorses  the  philo- 
sophical pofilttcn  of  the  President  and  the 
many  Steiabers  of  Oongrea*  who  hare  en- 
doned  tbla  BUl.  My  testimoay  today  is  there- 
fore directed  prlmariljr  to  Title  II  of  H.B. 
16141. 

Why  aid  such  parents?  Because  nonpublic 
sebools  that  tboee  parente  choose- 

(1)  ptoTlde  freedooi  at  chokse;  I«*m  a 
bHichmark  of  our  American  ideology; 

(3)  oOer  friendly  and  be^iful  cconpetttian 
to  the  pvbllc  schools;  beneOciai  to  both  re- 
public sectors  of  American  education  on 
every  level; 

(3)  they  supplement  the  public  system  and 
educate  5  million  children,  and  save  the  tax- 
payers 3  billion  dollars  annually,  as  Proieseor 
Knuiriwar  has  notad  in  his  new  book; 

(4)  respond  to  tte  needs  at  minority  groups 
in  some  at  ttae  large  metropoUtan  areas  these 
schools  enroU  one-third  of  all  the  students 
and  are  a  stabilizing  factor  in  changing 
neighborhoods  of  the  poor  and  lower  middle 
class  titmiUes; 

(6)  moet  of  these  oonpabllc  schools  in 
sMtttan  to  tbe  three  R'a  also  stress  spiritual 
and  maffJ  values  in  tastaion  not  permitted  Vo 
Govemment-opeiated  scdioois. 

Far  fiom  being  diverse  over  the  course  of 
our  history,  these  sebools  have  eontilbutad 
to  a  wbolMome  variety  in  tbe  educattooal 
enterprise  of  this  oountry  and  are  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  school  system.  They  have 
helped  us  to  avoid  Government  monopoly  in 
education. 

Congress,  by  amending  the  higher  educa- 
tion bill  a  few  weeks  ago,  found  a  way  to 
strengthen  the  position  of  nonpublic  schools. 
All  Institutions  of  higher  learning.  Including 
thoee  Bponsored  by  various  religious  denomi- 
nations, now  benefit  in  capital  expendltope 
provlsloiu  and  in  a  genermis  syetetn  of  grants 
available  to  sttidefits  In  any  of  these  ooJleges 
and  onlversittee,  iq>  to  >l,«oe  per  student. 

As  yet  ■ii—iillilim  Ft'TTfttT  has  not  been 
done  for  parents  wixise  cblktrea  attend  non- 


public ElensMitary  and  Secondary  Schools. 
Members  of  both  political  parties  reoognixe 
this  need.  Both  are  currently  advocaUng  the 
ooQoept  of  educational  tax  credits  ss  a  Oon- 
Btltuttonal  vay  of  aiding  these  psrsnts  who 
now  face  the  diOeult  task  oT  meeting  increas- 
ing tuition  oosu.  HJl.  16141  possesses  ele- 
ments found  in  aU  41  bllU  on  tax  credits 
that  have  been  introduced  In  Congress  whUe 
they  differ  In  details,  they  all  have  the  same 
purpose:  help  these  parento  by  giving  them 
at  least  scmie  credit  for  tbetr  educational 
expenses.  OJEt.  1B141  opposes  the  9300  tax 
credit  per  pupU.  A  mneta  more  rsaUstlc  Ogure 
would  be  6408  per  pupil  less  than  SO  percent 
of  the  current  ex]>endlture  alone  in  public 
education  in  the  poorest  of  states. 

Tax  credits,  except  for  educational  ex- 
penses, are  not  a  new  Idea  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment currently  permits  credit  for  a  va- 
riety of  reasons,  sucsh  as,  for  retirement  In- 
comes, for  business  investments,  and  certain 
types  of  foreign  taxes. 

The  Government  allows  large  oorpocatkms 
credU  for  business  expansion.  Theologically 
a  loss  in  Federal  revenue  Is  Incurred  In  grant- 
ing such  credits  actually,  through  the  crea- 
tion of  more  employment  by  e^ntnrton.  Gov- 
ernment iDocnne  Is  increased  In  soeoeeding 
years  through  taxes  received  tiam  wMiOi  aar- 
poratlons  and  tbtii  employeea.  Another  ex- 
ample is  the  credit  granted  to  retired  persons. 
Here  the  purpose  ts  to  hrtp  our  Senior  Citi- 
zens ramatn  self -Supporting. 

Tax  credits  for  expenses  paid  to  nonpublic 
schools  are  very  similar  in  nature.  A  limited, 
reasonable  amount  of  tax  credit  wlU  help 
parents  who  wish  to  have  tbetr  cbUdran  at- 
tend such  schools.  The  Supreme  Court  ruled 
in  lias  tbstt  parents  have  this  right  but  today 
many  of  tbese  parents,  after  paying  tbelr 
shaie  Qtf  taxes  for  public  schools,  are  finan- 
cially unable  to  exercise  this  right. 

How  shaU  we  summarise  this  aisument? 
Nonpublic  schools  are  a  necessary  part  of  tSie 
Nation's  educational  system  by  providing 
competition  and  dlvertft]r,  tbey  am  a  sate- 
guard  agalnat  manopcdy.  perbapa  even 
^^inst  IneflMsney,  and  sa«*e  taspiveca  3 
bUUoB  annually.  Furtber.  wbetber  chUdran 
attend  a  church-rsiated  school  or  a  public 
school  IS  a  moot  question  as  long  as  tbe 
school  meets  edooatlonal  requlreHients  and 
observes  tbe  regulattoBS  of  tbe  IBM  ClvU 
Bights  A0L 

Are  tax  credits  Oanstttutionalf  We  aa- 
Bwtr:  President  Hlxon  thinks  so,  ttae  Prsrt- 
dential  Cammlaafam  thinks  so.  tbe  laise  num- 
ber at  you  Congressmen  and  your  ooUeagues 
think  so,  some  i«»«mm>^  constitutional  lawyers 
think  so.  Tbe  Supieme  Oonrt  has  never  ob- 
jeeted  to  tbe  Mea  of  tax  eredits  in  principle 
wfaUe  rejected  ofetaar  tocins  oC  awdiif  noe.^ 

Prom  tbese  leesBt  ifcilnhw.  it  is  evMtaat 
that  the  toOawt^  entarla  muat  be  found  in 
any  Act  which  provides  aid:  (1)  the  Act 
must  have  a  secular  puipoae;  (2)  tbe  pd- 
mary  effect  of  the  Act  must  not  inhibit  or 
advance  tbe  caoae  of  religion;  (8)  the  Act, 
in  its  ImptoBBentsttlon,  must  no*  Involve  "ta.- 
oeastve  entai^teMSBt"  of  Gowcnuaeat  sad 
religion.  Tax  crsdlta  IflgMatten  meets  aU  of 
tbeee  crlterU: 

(1)  the  secular  purpoee  is  clearly  tbe  edu- 
cation of  children  In  those  fundamental 
skills  required  of  aU  citizens; 

<2)  the  prteiary  eSect  at  Title  n  of  HH. 
16141  is  to  taalp  parents  eseretas  tbetr  Ooo- 
stttuttcnal  itgiktm  oC  laetlng  sebooU  for 
tbeir  cbUdren.  Ibe  BUl  neither  helps  nor 
hurta  mligloa,  while  a  failure  U>  enact  such 
legislation  may  Inhibit  tbe  free  exercise  of 
religion.  The  Supreme  Court  has  stated  In 
tbe  1«J8  Sherbert  Case:  "...  Ho  Btate  may 
mdade     iBdivMlaal     CatboHcs,     bi 


Mohammedans,  Baptists,  Methodists,  non- 
believers,  Presbyterians,  or  members  of  any 
faith  beeause  at  tbelr  faith  or  lack  of  it, 
tram  rsoeivtng  tbe  bencAta  of  pubUc  welfare 
legfiattoa." 

(8)  ttMce  Is  no  entan^anant  of  Govten- 
mant  wltb  rsllgiOB  In  this  Act;  there  Is 
nothing  different  here  than  In  any  tax  credit 
or  deduction  currently  allowed  in  law. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  present  pcaltlan  of  Cltleens  for  BdiKja- 
tlonal  ReedoHB  cm  pending  tax  credits  legls* 
lation. 


CATCH  22,  DiDIAN  STYLE 


HON.  ALAH  CRANSTON 


m  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTSD  STATES 

WedTiesdav.  September  6.  1972 

l£r.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  Prasidait.  on 
Pebruary  2.  1672.  I  introduced  a  bill  (6. 
3113)  to  decUre  that  the  United  States 
hokls  in  trust  for  tbe  Bridgeport  Indian 
Cdoay  certain  lands  in  Mono  County, 
Calif. 

I  am  extremely  pleaaed  that  the  In- 
tesior  and  Jnaolar  Affairs  Committee, 
meeting  in  exeeutiTe  searion  this  morn- 
ing, omerad  S.  3113  favoraUy  mxxted. 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  move  quickly  to 
paas  this  bill. 

The  lands  descxifaed  in  B.  3113  oonati- 
tute  a  anall,  20-acre  tract  of  vacant  pub- 
lic domain  land,  now  managird  by  tbe 
Bureau  oC  I^nd  Maoageaieat.  adjacent 
to  tbe  town  of  BridaetMit  in  Mono 
County,  Calif.  Tbe  tntoKled  bwwflciartes 
of  S.  3113  an  tbe  60  memhnni  of  tbe 
BrtdaeiMvi  Sidlan  Coiony.  Tbe  bUl  en- 
joys tbe  eopport  d  tbe  tanmspeaiite  of 
Bndgeport,  and  baa  been  endoraed  by 
the  MoDo  Couttlar  Boaitf  of  Buperhaats 
in  a  unaniinaus  leeolutlan  adopted  on 
januaiy  18.  1972.  Ih  uMititm.  Oonsreas- 
man  Harold  T.  Jotanson.  of  CaliCamia, 
wboae  distcict  «tw4tMiw»  Mono  Coun^, 
has  Introdooed  lesWatkm  identical  to  8. 
311S  in  tbe  House  of  RcpraHntatiMB. 

Tbat.  In  a  nutsbeil,  is  a  ileactlptian  of 
S.  SL13.  Tet.  it  does  not  begin  to  teU  the 
whole  story.  I  shoukl  like  to  tate  a  few 
wiiniitan.  Mr.  President  to  provide  the 
Senate  witta  some  hiatoiical  data  reUttiw 
to  California  Tnrtiana.  in  aenenal.  and 
the  Bridgeport  Indian  Cdcar.  in  partle- 
olar.  I  sbould  alao  hJee  to  diaciMS  briefly 
Mime  of  tbe  iaaues  laiaed  by  8. 3118  whifch 
■o  c<noem  the  Department  at  tbe  In- 
terior that  it  has  rmtmmmttntifiii  against 
enactment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President^  tbe  histary  of  tbe  Fed- 
eral Oovemmexit's  relationship  with 
Callfomia  Indians  is  one  of  promlseB  un- 
fulfilled and  revonslbOlties  ignored. 
Most  Callfmnla  Indians  are  landless  to- 
day because  the  Untted  States  refused  to 
ratify  18  treaties  negotiated  between 
1851  and  1862  by  tbree  Psdend  agents 
and  the  majority  of  Callfomia  mdlam. 
nmese  treattea  would  have  granted  some 
8.5  rafllion  aerea  of  land  to  native  Cali- 
fornia iBdlaBs  in  eachange  for  tbeir 
agreement  to  reStDqulib  <dalm  to  aU  otb- 
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er  State  lands.  And  to  add  Insult  to  In- 
jury, the  unratified  treaties  were  lost  In 
the  Senate's  secret  archives  until  19M 
when  they  were  dlacovered  accidentally 
by  a  clerk. 

In  the  meantime.  Congress,  In  1853,  en- 
acted a  California  Land  Title  Reglstra- 
Uon  Act  which  required  registration  on 
penalty  of  forfeiture.  Most  Indians  were 
illiterate,  and  most  were  living  in  remote 
areas.  The  result  was  the  loss  of  those 
lands  which  had  not  already  been  sur- 
rendered In  reliance  on  the  treaties.  The 
Dawes  AUotment  Act  of  1S87  shattered 
the  last  remnants  of  Indian  land.  And 
the  final  blow  to  California  Indians 
came  In  1953  when  Congress  established 
an  official  policy  of  termination;  that 
Is,  ending  the  tnist  status  of  the  land 
and.  thus,  eliminating  Federal  Indian 
services  for  the  people.  The  Rancheria 
Act  of  1958,  which  applied  only  to  Cali- 
fornia, has  resiUted  in  the  termination 
of  36  rancherlas  and  1,500  Indians. 

The  Bridgeport  Indian  Colony  con- 
sists today  of  some  60  members,  aJl  of 
whom  are  descendants  of  Indiana  who 
have  continuously  occupied  their  present 
site  since  before  the  white  man  came 
to  California.  Despite  this  continuous  oc- 
cupation, the  General  Land  Office,  pred- 
ecessor of  the  Bxireau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, issued  a  patent  under  the  Desert 
Land  Act  to  a  non-Indian  in  1914  which 
included  the  site  then  and  now  occupied 
by  the  Bridgeport  Indians. 

This  patent  was  granted  in  spite  of  an 
explicit  requirement  prohibiting  the 
granting  of  a  land  patent  on  land  oc- 
cupied by  Indians. 

The  Bridgeport  Indians  have  continued 
to  occupy  the  site,  although  the  lands  are 
presently  "owned"  by  several  non-Indian 
heirs  and  grantees  of  the  original  pat- 
entee. Eau-ly  in  1968,  one  of  the  "owners" 
formally  demanded  that  the  Indians 
vacate  "his"  portion  of  the  tract. 
Through  the  interventlcai  of  California 
Indian  Legal  Services,  eviction  proceed- 
ings have  been  held  In  abeyance  but  time 
is  growing  short.  The  cloud  of  eviction 
proceedings  hanging  over  the  Bridgeport 
Indian  Colony  Is  but  another  Instance 
of  the  wrongful  taking  of  lands  continu- 
ously occupied  by  native  Americans  and 
a  further  erosion  of  the  meager  land  base 
of  California  Indians. 

That  the  Bridgeport  Indians  had  their 
lands  illegally  taken  fnMn  them  is  be- 
yond dispute.  The  question  then  Is  one 
of  reparations. 

The  simplest  and  fairest  solution,  to 
my  Judgment,  is  to  provide  the  Bridge- 
port Indian  Colraiy  with  a  new  land  base. 
This  solution  would  enable  the  Bridge- 
port Indian  families  to  begto  to  build 
a  new,  secure  Mfe  without  challenging 
the  non-Indian  families  which  claim  title 
to  the  land  the  colony  now  occupies. 

The  transfer  of  the  small,  20-acre 
tract  of  unoccupied  and  vacant  public 
domain  land  described  to  S.  3113  would 
not  Involve  land  acquisition  costs  for  the 
Federal  Government. 

Housing  Is  perhaps  the  most  critical 
problem  facing  the  families  of  the 
Bridgeport  Indteoi  Colony.  Twelve  of  the 
19  Indian  families  now  occupy  totally 
substandard  housing.  Eleven  of  the  fsun- 
ilies  have  no  sanitation  facilities  or  rtm- 
ning  water,  but  must  use  dilapidated  out- 
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houses  and  share  two  outside  water 
faucets  which  freeze  during  the  winter 
where  temperatxires  often  dip  to  -30°  to 
the  Sierras.  Five  homes  have  only  wood- 
burning  stoves  for  heat.  Three  families 
have  no  refrigerators.  Seven  live  in 
marginally  adequate  trailers  or  houses. 
To  make  matters  worse,  Mr.  President, 
only  three  of  the  19  families  have  a  fully 
employed  member.  The  rest  are  unem- 
ployed. The  average  educational  attain- 
ment of  adults  in  the  community  is 
eighth  grade. 

The  colony's  desire  to  improve  its  liv- 
ing conditions  is  the  chief  reason  for  my 
bill.  The  land  Is  situated  adjacent  to  the 
town  of  Bridgeport,  and  convenient 
hookups  for  utilities,  water,  and  sewage 
are  available.  Securing  a  trust  land  base 
will  enable  the  colony  to  devote  its  con- 
siderable energies  and  meager  resources 
to  obtaining  adequate  housing. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department's  re- 
port on  S.  3113  recommends  against  en- 
actment of  my  bill  at  this  time,  pending 
completion  of  a  study  of  other  situations 
in  which  tribes  are  seeking  lands  beyond 
their  present  reservation  boundaries. 
The  Department  has  also  reiterated  its 
general  policy  not  to  provide  Federal 
trust  land  to  unrecognized  tribes. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  deferring  ac- 
tion on  S.  3113  until  the  Department 
gets  around  to  completing  some  vague 
study  is  just  a  stalling  tactic.  The 
Bridgeport  Indian  situation  has  already 
been  studied.  We  know  the  facts.  And 
we  have  got  a  solution  that  appears  to 
be  acceptable  to  all  parties  involved. 
Why  wait  for  another  study?  If  the  ad- 
ministration is  as  committed  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  "self-determination"  as  Presi- 
deit  Nixon  indicated  in  his  July  8,  1970, 
message  to  Congress,  then  let  us  pro- 
ceed. The  Bridgeport  Indian  Colony  is 
ready  to  take  affirmative  steps  to  deter- 
mtoe  for  themselves  a  better,  brighter 
future.  Delay  in  the  transfer  of  a  mere 
20  acres  of  public  domain  land  is  all 
that  stands  In  their  way. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  speak  to  the 
question  of  Federal  "recognition.*  As  I 
understand  it,  an  Indian  is  recognized  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  an  Indian  if 
he  is  a  member  of  a  tribe  or  band  which 
has  a  Federal  trust  land  base.  To  be 
recognized  means  eligibility  for  the  spe- 
cial Federal  Indian  services  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs  suid  the  Indian 
Health  Service.  Recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  this,  I  inqxiired  about  how  a 
tribe  or  band  not  now  recognized  gains 
the  treasxired  statxis  of  Federal  recogni- 
tion. How?  By  living  on  Federal  trust 
land.  And  how  does  a  group  of  landless 
Indians  obtain  a  Federal  trust  land  base? 
Only  by  being  recognized. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  we  have  come 
up  against  Catch  22,  Indian  style.  As  you 
may  recall.  Catch  22  In  Joseph  Heller's 
well-known  novel  specified  that  a  con- 
cern for  one's  own  safety  In  the  face  of 
real  and  immediate  dangers  was  the 
process  of  a  ratlMial  mind.  Thus.  Orr, 
who  was  crazy,  could  be  grounded.  All  he 
had  to  do  was  ask.  But  as  soon  as  he 
asked,  he  would  no  longer  be  crazy  and 
would  have  to  fly  more  missions.  Thus, 
he  could  never  be  grounded. 

•nvo  Bridgeport  Indians  are  up  against 
the  same  kind  of  absurd  logic.  The  De- 
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partment  is  saying  to  them  that  they 
cannot  have  a  trust  land  base  because 
they  are  not  now  recognized,  but  they 
cannot  be  recognized  until  they  have  a 
trust  land  base. 

Mr.  President,  the  60  members  of  the 
Bridgeport  Indian  Colony  are  faced  with 
eviction  from  the  lands  'ley  and  their 
ancestors  have  always  occupied.  They 
have  no  place  to  go.  They  have  asked  for 
our  help.  They  are  supported  by  the  lo- 
cal townspeople,  the  Mono  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  their  U.S.  Representative, 
and  their  two  U.S.  Senators.  The  land 
transfer  will  not  involve  any  outlay  of 
Federal  money,  and  It  will  solve  a  tangled 
land  title  dispute  for  the  Indians  as  well 
as  for  the  non-Indian  owners. 

The  Department,  in  recommending 
against  S.  3113,  has  shown  little  under- 
standing of  the  unique  situation  of  the 
Bridgeport  Indians  by  forcing  them  onto 
the  merry-go-round  of  a  Catch  22. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  Interior  Com- 
mittee took  a  positive  poeltiwi  mi  S.  3113, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  be  as  gener- 
ous. 


HOW  VIETNAMIZATION  UPSET  RUS- 
SIA'S PLANS 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OF    ILLXNOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedjiesday,  September  6,  1972 

Mr.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  during 
the  Korean  war  and  during  the  current 
war  in  Vietnam  many  critics,  both  in  our 
own  coimtry  and  abroad,  have  repeatedly 
advanced  the  view  that  those  on  our  side 
were  unenthusiastic  about  the  war  effort, 
were  not  as  committed  as  the  enemy,  and 
could  not  hold  their  own  in  battle.  These 
argvunents  were  set  forth  as  a  basts  upon 
which  to  call  for  American  withdrawal 
and.  in  effect,  surrender  to  the  enemy. 
If  our  allies  wUl  not  fl«ht,  the  argimient 
has  gone,  then  we  should  not  fight  fw 
them. 

The  fact  Is  that  during  the  Korean  war 
oar  allies  fought  bravely.  The  enemy 
soldiers,  men  we  were  told  were  devoted 
to  the  Communist  ideology,  refused  to 
return  to  their  own  country  when  the 
war  ended  and  repatriation  efforts  were 
initiated  to  exchange  prisoners.  It  turn- 
ed out  that  these  men  fought  not  because 
of  their  Ideological  disposition  concern- 
ing communism,  but  out  of  fear.  Given  a 
choice,  they  chose  freedwn.  The  argu- 
ments of  the  critics  about  Korea  were 
clearly  proven  to  have  been  false. 

Now  their  arguments  concerning  Viet- 
nam are  being  proven  equally  false.  Our 
allies  to  South  Vietnam  are  fighting 
bravely  and  are  succeeding  to  defeating 
enemy  efforts.  For  some  reason,  their 
valor  and  bravery  has  not  been  heralded 
in  the  press.  Critics  do  not  like  to  be 
proven  wrong  and  they  attempt  to  keep 
the  evidence  of  their  Inaccuracy  from 
the  public,  at  least  as  much  as  It  Is  possi- 
ble to  do  so  to  a  free  society. 

After  a  recent  visit  to  Vietnam  a 
British  Member  of  ParUament,  Philip 
Goodhart,  reported  that — 

Moat  of  the  American  adTisers  In  Vietnam 
have  gone  now  .  .  .  But  on  the  battleflelda  of 
An  Loc  and  Quang  Trl  the  Army  of  South 
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Vietnam  has  proved  that  the  transformation 
TcenrS^lnl^  swing.  The  best  South  Vlet- 
^eee  units  are  earning  a  reputation  which 
thT  Koreans  themselves  might  well  envy, 
one  objective  of  the  current  North  Vletnam- 
««  offensive  was  the  destruction  of  South- 
ern morale.  In  fact,  after  four  months  of 
battle  the  morale  of  the  South  Vietnamese 
forces  has  never  been  higher. 

Mr  Goodhart  pomts  out  that  the 
Hanoi  offensive  was  launched  at  least  m 
part  because  of  proddmg  from  the  Soviet 
Union  In  this  sense,  he  notes,  the  policy 
of  Vietnamization  has  upset  Russian 
plans  in  this  area.  He  writes : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  offensive  IntelU- 
eence  experts  estimated  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese were  prepared  to  lose  120.000  men  to 
achieve  victory.  Independent  observers  be- 
lieve that  the  120.000  casualty  figure  may 
already  be  within  sight,  and  there  are  no 
visible  victories  on  any  front  .  .  In  1968.  the 
Tet  offensive  effectively  broke  President 
Johnson's  administration.  The  1972  offensive 
might  well  clip  the  vnings  of  the  Moscow 
hawlts. 

It  is  clear  that  the  picture  painted  of 
events  in  Vietnam  by  antiwar  critics  has 
no  relationship  to  reality.  I  wish  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  important  report 
by  Philip  Goodhart.  MP.,  as  it  appeared 
in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  Thurs- 
day, August  3.  1972.  That  report  follows: 
I  Prom  the  London  Daily  Telegraph. 

Aug.  3,  19721 

VSTalking  Tall  in  South  Viztnam 

(By  Philip  Gkxxlhart,  M.P.) 

•Do  you  know  why  this  division  Is  called 
the  White  Horse  Division?"  my  companion 
asked,  pointing  at  some  Korean  soldiers  who 
were  walking  past  the  Vietnamese  cafe  at 
which  we  were  sitting.  I  shook  my  head.  "Its 
because  the  battle  of  White  Horse  HUl  was 
the  first  damned  battle  in  which  the  damned 
South  Korean  Army  didn't  take  to  their 
damned  feet  and  run — but  look  at  them  now, 
they're   superb.    In   the   end   our   work   paid 

off." 

Mv  companion  was  an  American  colonel 
who  had  fought  with  distinction  in  Korea. 
At  the  time  that  we  were  talking.  Septem- 
ber 1966.  the  Korean  White  Horse  Division 
had  recently  moved  Into  the  Vietnamese 
province  where  he  was  a  senior  adviser.  The 
Koreans  would  visit  the  local  villages  and 
smash  bricks  with  their  bare  hands.  The 
Vietnamese  listened  with  some  attention 
when  the  Koreans  went  on  to  say  that  any- 
one who  caused  trouble  could  be  broken  as 
easily  as  the  bricks. 

At  that  time,  many  of  the  senior  and 
middle-rank  American  advisers  in  Vietnam 
had  served  in  Korea  training  the  Koreans, 
and  used  constantly  to  reiterate  their  hope — 
and  sometimes  their  belief— that  the  Viet- 
namese forces  would  eventually  undergo  a 
transformation  like  that  of  the  Koreans. 

Most  of  the  American  advisers  in  Viet- 
nam have  gone  now.  Some  have  retired. 
Some  have  been  killed.  But  on  the  battle- 
grounds of  An  Loc  and  Quang  Trl  the  Army 
of  South  Vietnam  has  proven  that  the 
transformation  scene  Is  in  full  swing.  The 
best  South  Vietnamese  units  are  earning  a 
reputation  which  the  Koreans  themselves 
might  well  envy.  One  objective  of  the  cur- 
rent North  Vietnamese  offensive  was  the 
destruction  of  Southern  morale.  In  fact, 
after  four  months  of  battle,  the  moral  of 
the  South  Vietnamese  forces  has  never  been 
higher.  In  the  words  of  Lt-Oen.  Nguyen 
Van  Minh,  Cc«nmander  of  III  Corps,  whose 
troops  held  An  Loc  against  a  furious  Com- 
munist assault,  "my  men  are  now  three 
inches  taller." 

What  matters  for  the  future  of  South  Viet- 
nam is  the  fact  that  the  recent  battles  have 
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been  won  without  aa  obtrusive  American 
presence  on  the  ground.  The  American  ad- 
vl»era  brought  with  them  candy  and  kind- 
ness and  guna  and  ammunition  and  trans- 
port and  commtmlcatlons  and  knowledge, 
but  they  could  not  bring  morale.  Indeed,  it 
is  arguable  that  the  pride  of  the  South  Viet- 
namese Army  was  once  burled  under  a  pUe 
of  American  divisional  InalgnU  and  Coca 
Cola  bottletops.  But  now,  four  months  after 
the  launching  of  the  North  Vietnamese  of- 
fensive, there  are  Just  two  American  cwnbat 
battalions  left  in  South  Vietnam,  and  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  can  record  some 
success  on  every  front. 

Admittedly,  this  position  has  been  achieved 
at  substantial  cost.  Since  the  offensive  began. 
15.000  South  Vietnamese  soldiers  have  been 
killed;  some  of  the  best  young  officers  have 
been  knocked  out;  a  number  of  attractive 
towns  have  been  destroyed;  600,000  refugees 
have  fled  from  their  homes.  Both  sides  have 
thrown  vast  quantities  of  material  into  the 
battle. 

Over  the  battlefields  the  American  Air 
presence  Is  stUl  a  noisy  and  effective  reality. 
On  a  clear  day  Communist  positions  west 
of  Hue  and  Quang  Trl  have  sometimes  been 
hit  by  more  than  2.000  tons  of  bombs.  Dur- 
ing the  whole  of  the  Caasino  campaign.  Al- 
lied bombers  dropped  700  tons  of  bombs  In 
support  of  the  troops.  Of  course  the  Ameri- 
can air  intervention  has  had  an  important 
effect  on  Vietnamese  morale.  "That  is  the 
spirit  of  air  bombing"  my  Vietnamese  com- 
panion remarked,  as  we  passed  a  particu- 
larly beatific-looking  plaster  angel  in  Saigon 
recently,  "entirely  symbolical,  of  course  "  The 
American  bombing  has  been  far  from  sym- 
bolical, but  the  bombing  could  not  have  been 
half  so  effective  if  the  South  Vietnamese 
soldiers  had  not  held  so  well  on  the  ground. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Initial  planning 
for  the  current  offensive  was  begun  In  Febru- 
ary 1971.  and  that  active  preparations  on  the 
ground  began  in  1971 — the  final  deployments 
and  orders  for  the  offensive  were  given  in 
February  1972.  There  is  substantial  evidence 
that  the  Russians,  at  every  phase,  encouraged 
Hanoi    to    go   ahead    with    their   offensive. 

BOCKETS    AIM 

Some  degree  of  the  Soviet  Onion's  direct 
Involvement  Is  shown  by  the  deployment  of 
the  SA  7  "StreUa"  rocket.  The  SA  7  Is  a 
sophisticated  infra-red  heat-seeking  rocket. 
very  similar  to  the  British  "Blowpipe"  or 
American  "Redeye"  missUe  launchers.  It  can 
be  carried  and  fired  by  one  man. 

The  SA  7  is  reasonably  effective  against 
fixed-wing  aircraft,  but  it  was  expected  that 
the  effect  on  helicopters  would  be  devastat- 
ing— and  the  South  Vietnamese  forces  are 
heavily  dependent  on  helicopter  supply  and 
support.  "The  Russian  decision  to  hand  over 
the  SA  7 — which  has  not  been  made  available 
to  other  Russian  allies — was  clearly  a  blow 
aimed  at  the  South  Vietnamese  Jugular  vein. 

Every  North  Vietnamese  army  regiment  on 
every  front  now  has  an  SA  7  section,  and  In 
view  of  the  difficulty  of  training  and  deploy- 
ment, a  decision  to  equip  the  North  Viet- 
namese with  the  SA  7  can  hardly  have  been 
taken  later  than  October.  1971.  Engine  shield- 
ing, exhaust  deflection  and  advanced  flying 
techniques  have  helped  to  reduce  the  Impact 
of  the  Introduction  of  the  SA  7  The  fact  that 
the  widespread  use  of  the  SA  7  has  not  had 
the  devastating  effect  on  American  and  South 
Vietnamese  helicopters  that  many  people 
first  feared  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Russians. 

Why  did  the  Russians  decide  to  encourage 
Hanoi  to  launch  an  offensive  In  March  1972? 
There  are  probably  three  main  reasons.  First, 
it  Is  clear  from  the  conversation  of  Soviet 
diplomats  In  a  number  of  capitals  that  the 
Soviet  Government  knew  that  Vletnamlsa- 
tlon  was  working  and  that  the  power  of  the 
South  Vletnanjese  Government  within  Its  own 
borders  was  Increasing. 

Secondly,  the  Russians  and  the  North  Viet- 
namese both  knew  that  a  successful  offensive 
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in  the  spring  of  1973  would  give  powerful 
support  to  the  "peace"  movement  m  America 
at  the  beginning  of  the  election  campaign. 

Thirdly,  there  Is  some  sign  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  getting  fed  up  with  the  constant 
drain  of  supplies  to  North  Vietnam.  At  the 
beginning  of  1972  American  commanders  es- 
timate that  up  to  1.000  Russian  lorries  a 
week  were  being  destroyed  on  the  Ho  Chi 
Mlnh  traU.  The  Soviet  Union  was  prepared 
to  make  more  sophisticated  equipment  avail- 
able only  If  Hanoi  was  prepared  to  try  to  Im- 
pose a  decisive  defeat  on  the  South.  The 
Russians,  like  the  Americana,  have  been  find- 
ing the  physical  coet  of  supporting  their 
Vietnamese   allies   increasingly   burdensome. 

The  result  has  been  a  catastrophe  for  the 
Soviet  hawks.  Some  alUed  experts  have  ar- 
gued in  the  past  that  a  plethora  of  so- 
phisticated equipment  has  encouraged  the 
Americans  and  the  South  Vietnamese  to 
adopt  unsuitable  tactics.  In  1971  and  1972. 
the  Soviet  gift  of  tanks,  rockets  and  heavy 
artUlery  provided  an  Irresistible  Inducement 
to  the  North  Vietnamese  to  adopt  tactics  for 
which  they  were  temperamentally  unsulted 
and  inadequately  trained. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  offensive  Intelli- 
gence experts  estimated  that  the  North  Viet- 
namese were  prepared  to  lose  120.000  men  to 
achieve  victory.  Independent  observers  be- 
lieve that  the  120.000  casualty  figure  may 
already  be  within  sight,  and  there  are  no 
visible  victories  on  any  front  Meanwhile, 
the  reputations  of  those  who  advocated  this 
offensive  policy  have  clearly  suffered  in  both 
Moscow  and  Hanoi.  In  1968.  the  Tet  offensive 
effectively  broke  President  Johnson's  admin- 
istration. The  1972  offensive  might  well  clip 
the  wings  of  the  Moscow  hawks. 

Despite  these  terrible  losses,  the  North 
Vietnamese  army — particularly  near  Hue — 
still  retains  some  offensive  capability  and 
could  inflict  damaging  local  defeats,  but  now 
the  North  Vietnamese  army  faces  an  enemy 
that  expects  to  wm.  The  ordinary  South 
Vietnamese  soldier  has  often  had  a  claim  on 
our  sympathy  Now  he  should  command  our 
respect. 


SCHOOL    PRAYER    AMENDMENT    IN 
REPUBLICAN   PLATFORM 


HON.  RICHARD  S.  SCHWEIKER 

OF    PENNSTXVANIA 
IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  September  6.  1972 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  deeply  gratified  that  the  1972  Re- 
publican platform  contains  a  strongly 
worded  plank  to  favor  of  school  prayer. 
As  a  member  of  the  Republican  platform 
committee,  and  a  longtime  supporter 
and  cosponsor  of  the  school  prayer 
amendment,  I  gave  my  strong  support 
to  the  school  prayer  plank.  In  addition, 
I  advised  platform  committee  Chair- 
man JoHM  Rhodes  of  the  strong  support 
for  school  prayer  by  a  number  of  orga- 
nizations with  which  I  have  been  to  con- 
tact, tocluding  Citizens  for  I>ublic 
Prayer,  the  National  Back  to  God  Move- 
ment, and  Citizens  for  PubUc  Reverence. 

It  has  been  10  years  stoce  the  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  to  ban  prayer  from 
public  schools  and  buildings.  In  that 
time,  respect  for  other  persons,  respect 
for  todlvidual  totegrity,  and  respect  for 
our  institutions  has  been  weakened.  I 
beUeve  the  Supreme  Court  waa  mis- 
guided to  its  decision.  I  know  the  ma- 
jority of  citizens  share  my  belief. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  strong  stand 
the  leadership  of  the  Republican  Party 
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has  taken  an  the  school  prayer  Issue, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  Congress  wffl 
moTe  swtftly  to  rertore  the  right  of 
prayvr  to  our  dtlaens. 

The  t«rt  of  the  Republican  platform 
plank  on  school  prayer  foDows: 

We  affirm  oar  tIcw  that  vcrtuntary  prmyer 
should  l>«  freely  pormrtted  In  public  pl»ce»— 
particularly  by  schoolchUdren  whDe  at- 
tending puWlc  Bchools— proTlded  that  such 
prayers  are  not  prepared  or  preacrlhed  by 
the  state  or  any  of  n«  political  aabdlTlslcma 
and  that  no  perBon-s  partlclpatloo  to  coerced, 
thua  preaemng  the  traditional  separation  of 
church  and  state. 


McGOVERN  "ELITES"  TO  PURIFY 
US  ALL 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  nxDioia 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF  RKPRKSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  September  6,  1972 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly, we  recognize  the  nattiral  tendency 
of  political  commentary  to  reflect  the 
partisan  view  of  an  individual,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  behooves  us  to  study  objective  re- 
ports of  the  political  scene.  Therefore.  I 
direct  the  special  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers to  a  column  in  the  New  World  of 
August  25th  by  Father  Andrew  M.  Gree- 
ley which  Ifl.  in  my  Judgment,  a  very 
scholarly  commentary  on  the  maJceup  of 
McCtovern  supporters. 
McOomM  "Bltim"  To  Puairr  Us  Aix 


(By  Father  Andrew  M.  Oreeley) 
Among  other  things,  the  1972  campaign 
is  an  attempt  by  thoee  who  are  the  intellec- 
tual and  cultural  elites  of  the  country — and 
by  their  own  standards  are  also  an  elite  of 
moral  concern  and  ethical  sensibility — to 
take  over  poUtlcal  power.  They  have  already 
taken  over  the  Democratic  party,  and  their 
sights  are  now  set  on  the  White  House. 

Porty-flve  per  cent  oX  the  McGovern  dele- 
gates at  tb«  Democratic  oonfentkm  bad  at- 
tended graduate  achool  as  opposed  to  *%  oi 
the  national  population.  They  were  very 
much  concerned,  of  course,  about  "balanced" 
delegations — although  none  of  them  sug- 
gested that  then  ataould  be  adequate  repre- 
sentation for  the  89%  of  the  American  popu- 
Utlon  which  did  not  go  to  college,  or  even 
for  the  90%  of  the  young  people  who  never 
went  to  ooUege. 

As  one  MeOovem  enthusiast  said  to  me 
when  I  unirrmnil  doubt  that  (H«i*  Stelnem 
or  BeUa  AJboug  spoke  tor  very  many  American 
women.  "But  they  know  what  the  Intereats 
of  women  really  are  and  most  wcanen  don't." 
This  Is  elltlam  pure  and  simple;  but  that's 
what  the  name  of  the  game  Is. 

As  tor  moral  senaltivKy.  consider  Shirley 
UacLalne's  oommeot  tlMt  the  Daley  delega- 
Uon  wea  so  otd  abe  dklnt  know  bow  they  got 
out  of  bed  to  the  anoniUig.  Moert  paople  would 
consider  sucii  a  crack  to  b«  cruel,  vicious 
and  politically  Inept,  but  one  must  under- 
stand that  the  elites  consider  youth  to  be 
clean  and  jrure  and  the  rest  of  us  to  be  Im- 
moral and  comrp*.  There  is  no  need  to  ab- 
stain fran  offending  tb«  old  or  ttM  e«bnte 
or  the  worktngman.  They  are  poUtteally  fln- 
isbad.  Tbo  lackona  o<  tb*  youni  an  going  to 
cMlvai  tta*  country  into  tba  keeping  of  people 
Uke  lUaa  MacLalna. 

Obviously.  Mr.  UcOovern  himself  Is  not  so 
naive.  Tst  thoae  of  us  who  have  never  voted 
for  a  KapubBean  tn  an  our  llvee  would  ilka 
to  be  atato  to  dtiMimvMt  between  Mr  Mc- 
Oovam  Md  some  of  bis  offpartMn,  but  it 
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<VoM  not  aeen  to  be  a  dlatlnotkm  that  he 
lilMMiif  li  pMpand  to  maka 

Ifcr  U  It  Jwrt  a  w«stoed-up  movie  actress 
w«h  kjU  o*  money  wlK)  ha*es  ttie  oKl  Uat«i 
to  Tom  Wleker.  the  morements  pepreaan«»- 
tlre  on  The  Kew  York  Times.  de«rlbe  tbe 
labor  l««Kler«  o*  the  country.  They  were  still 
mumbling  ttjre»t«  and  recrimination*  around 
their  frayed  clgaia— «iephant«  on  their  way 
to  the  boneyard." 

WeH,  m-'»Tt>e.  But  many  Americans  still 
have  some  --sorvatlone  about  whether  they 
are  ready  to  turn  pollUcal  and  moral  power 
over  to  the  eUtee.  Many  intellectuals  wtU 
agree  but  the  sectarian  inteUeotuals  see  a 
way  to  power  and  they  are  grabbing  tor  It. 

Where  these  sectarian  inteUectuals  stand  is 
nicely  ouUlned  by  Arnold  Belchman  (hliMelf 
an  intrtlectual)  In  hU  new  book.  Nine 
Lies  About  America."  Anyone  wishing  to 
know  what  the  sectarian  intellectuals  really 
think  about  the  rest  of  ua  should  read  the 

Among  the  lies  Belchman  documents  are: 
"America    Is    s    fascist    country,"    "America 
means  genocide."  "the  American  '^'rkw  »»  • 
honky"   "our   political    system    Is   a   fraud, 
■American  values  are  materialistic."  -AineT- 
ica    IS    insane,"    "the    American    people    are 
guilty  ••  The  people  who  believe  these  thing* 
hate  the  rest  of  us,  make  no  'nl»t*^»*>°;*'\". 
In   fact    there   was   much    hatred    at   ine 
Democratic   convention.    The   pro-Mc^«rn 
lournallsts  sang  the  praises  of  the  delegafcs* 
for  drinking  less  than  delegates  '^^  P^^^ 
conventions.    But    many   of    ^^ese   delegates 
did  not  need  to  drink;  they  were  getting  their 
kicks   other  ways.   Political   rhetoric   Is  fre- 
auently  abusive,  yet  it  is  harmless  because 
no  one  takes  It  seriously,  neither  those  who 
use  It  nor  those  who  are  attacked  by  It.  But 
when  Allard  Lowensteln  and  Father  Drlnan 
attack   Mr.   Nixon   there   Is   pure   venom   In 
their  voices.  They  not  merely  want  to  beat 
him;   they  want  to  destroy  him  because  he 
is  "Immoral."  ..    ^.v-       » 

And  not  only  Mr.  Nlxon,  I  think.  One  of 
the  female  crazies  said  that  it  was  a  "purify- 
ing" convention.  Right!  The  old  and  the 
corrupt  and  the  uneducated  and  the  ethnic 
were  purified  right  out  of  t\e  party.  The 
Chicago  delegation,  duly  elected  under  the 
lava  o<  the  State  of  nilnols  was  purified  be- 
cause It  was  old  and  immoral.  The  labor  lead- 
era  w«e  purified  because  they  were  on  their 
way  to  the  boneyard.  But  the  purification 
ha*  Just  begun.  Now  the  party  has  been 
purified,  next  the  nation. 

What  doM  Mr.  McGovern  think  of  all  this? 
His  admirers  say  he  Is  a  decent,  honorable 
man  who  Is  not  an  extremist.  But  If  he  has 
repudiated  the  purifiers,  be  has  yet  to  do  It 
In  a  very  loud  voice. 

Who  are  these  people  that  are  going  to  use 
the  young  ol  the  naUon  to  purify  the  rest 
of  us?  Usten  to  Norman  Podhoreta.  who 
knows  them  aU  too  well  from  having  associ- 
ated with  them  most  ol  his  life.  They  are 
unwilling  "as  a  class  to  understand  them- 
selvce  as  part  of  the  common  run  of  man- 
kind, to  understand  their  own  Implication 
In  the  common  run  of  human  experience  .  .  . 
tba  inteUectuals  have  been  trained  to  be- 
Uvve  that  they  transcend  the  common  des- 
tiny by  virtue  ol  the  power  erf  their  minds." 
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"How  Is  my  aoo?"  A  wife  asks:  "Is  my 
hwband  aUw  or  dead?" 

Communist  North  Vletziam  is  sadistic- 
ally practicing  spiritual  and  mental  gen- 
ocide on  over  1.757  American  prisoners 
of  war  and  their  families. 

How  long? 


CASPER  MATHER.  WELi-KNOWN 
ALASKAN.  DIED  AT  97 


MAN'S  INHUMANITY  TO  MAN- 
HOW  LONG? 


HON.  WIUIAM  J.  SCHERLE 

or  xowA 
IN  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday,  September  €,  1972 
Mr.  SCHERLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  child 
asks:  'Wbere  is  daddy?"  A  motiier  asks: 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

or   ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  6,  1972 
Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr.  I^)eaker.  on  July 
19.  1972,  Casper  Mather,  well-known 
Tsimpsean  wood  carver  and  one  of  the 
Ave  remaining  pioneers  of  New  Met- 
lakaUa,  died  at  Ketchikan  General  Hos- 
pital at  the  age  of  97. 1  would  like  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  man  who  symbolized  a 
generation  that  dimly  remembwed  the 
days  in  Alaska  before  the  white  man  and 
looked  forward  to  conquering  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  new  way  of  life. 

Casper  Mather  was  bom  in  1875.  and. 
as  a  young  boy  accompanied  Father 
William  Duncan,  a  missionary  sent  from 
England,  to  their  new  home  on  Annette 
Island  in  Alaska.  Father  Duncan  had  a 
profound  influence  on  Casper  Mather's 
life  and  Casper  believed  that  "ChrisUan- 
ity  was  the  greatest  gift  of  the  white  man 
to  our  people."  He,  himself,  was  a  staunch 
Christian  who  preached  to  his  people  on 
Sundays,  both  in  English  and  in  his  na- 
tive tongue.  On  one  occasion,  accompa- 
nied by  bis  wife.  Casper  went  to  many 
churches  in  New  York.  Chicago,  and 
other  clUes  to  teU  the  congregations  of 
the  missl<Miary  work  among  the  Indians. 
He  was  chosen  because  he  "knew  more 
about  Alaska  than  anyone  else." 

Ca^er  had  traveled  extensively 
throughout  Alaska.  When  he  was  a  young 
man  during  the  gold  rush,  he  went  to 
Chilkoot  Pass  and  packed  loads  for  men 
who  wanted  to  dig  for  gold.  In  Casper  s 
words,  "They  were  all  crazy;  It  was  hard 
work,  but  we  made  lots  of  money."  Later, 
he  traveled  all  over  Alaska,  learning 
about  the  land  and  its  people.  He  Uapped 
fur  animals,  fished  for  Alaska  salmon, 
and  did  all  of  the  many  things  Indians 
had  learned  to  do  to  earn  a  living  in  the 
rugged  climate. 

At  one  time,  he  even  had  a  ship  cap- 
tains  Ucense.  He  and  his  brother  Paul 
knew  how  to  pUot  boats,  had  grown  up 
on  the  water,  and  knew  all  about  the 
rocks  and  islands  where  they  lived. 
Father  Duncan  encouraged  ttiem  to  read 
books  on  navigation  and  steam  engines, 
which  they  did  before  going  to  Juneau 
and  passing  the  examination.  Nearly  50 
years  later,  during  World  War  H,  Uie 
Coast  Guard  called  him,  reiewed  his 
old  license,  and  asked  him  to  be  ready  m 
case  he  was  needed. 

His  wife  and  12  children  were  claimed 
by  the  tragedy  of  tuberculosis.  Alone 
during  his  later  years,  Casper  earned  his 
living  by  carving  totem  poles,  peace  pipes, 
war  clubs,  bows  and  arrows,  and  other 
wooden  objects  for  the  tourist  trade.  The 
art  of  wood  carving  had  been  passed 
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down  to  him  through  many  generations, 
and  the  long  hours  of  careful  and  loving 
attention  were  evident  in  the  hand- 
carved  figures,  Casper  was  a  real  artist  in 
wood  and  each  of  this  productions  were 
authentic,  taken  from  the  lore  of  his 
wood  carving  ancestors  or  the  legends  of 
his  people.  Some  of  the  designs  were  bor- 
rowed from  other  Canadian  and  Alaskan 
tribes,  with  the  influence  of  the  Tlingit 
and  Haida  tribes,  among  others,  being 
seen  in  his  work.  Each  figure  was  carved 
with  great  care  and  concentration  with 
his  handmade  tools. 

The  totems  he  carved  told  ancient 
legends  of  his  people,  stories  of  battles 
and  other  happenings,  or  of  the  lineage 
of  an  Indian  family.  But.  even  more  im- 
portantly, the  wood  carvings  of  Casper 
Mather  will  serve  as  a  reminder  of  a  man 
who  has  become  such  an  unforgettable 
part  of  Alaskan  history. 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY  ACT 


HON.  EARL  F.  UNDGREBE 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6,  1972 

Mr.  LANDGREBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
passing  the  Equal  Opportunity  Act,  I 
feel  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
has  made  a  historic  decision  to  restore 
the  inherent  balance  in  our  Federal  sys- 
tem between  the  power  of  the  courts  and 
the  legislature.  But  more  than  this,  by 
our  action  we  have  reaffirmed  the  right 
and  the  power  of  Congress  to  enforce  the 
equal  protection  laws  as  they  are  guar- 
anteed under  the  14th  Amendment. 

These  two  actions  should  serve  8is  a 
turning  point  for  the  renewal  of  the 
Federal  structure  and  serve  notice  at 
the  same  time  that  we  will  not  desist 
from  our  efforts  to  see  that  every  Ameri- 
can receives  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws  of  our  land. 

It  would  be  valid  at  this  point  to  refer 
directly  to  the  words  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment: 

No  state  shaU  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shaU  abridge  the  prlvUeges  or  Im- 
munities of  citizens  of  the  United  States; 
nor  shall  any  State  deprive  any  person  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property,  without  due  proc- 
ess of  law;  nor  deny  any  person  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  the  equal  protection  of  the 
laws. 

The  amendment  goes  on  to  state,  how- 
ever that  "Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation  the 
provisions  of  this  article."  This,  then,  is 
the  crux  of  the  matter  before  us.  It 
must  be  clearly  understood  that  Con- 
gress is  specifically  given  the  power  of 
enforcing  the  guarantees  of  this  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  by  specific  leg- 
islation. Up  to  this  point,  Cwigress  has 
failed  in  its  appointed  duty  and  left  this 
task  to  the  Federal  courts.  Congress  has 
allowed  the  courts  to  assume  a  legislative 
role  completely  at  variance  with  the  Con- 
stitution; the  passage  of  this  bill  nil 
redress  that  Imbalance. 

The  Supreme  Court,  in  its  historic 
ruling  in  Brown  against  the  Board  of 
Education,  found  de  jure  school  segrega- 
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tion  to  be  unconstitutional.  Since  that 
time  subsequent  court  decisions  have 
found  that  de  facto  segregation,  resulting 
from  neighborhoods  being  predominantly 
of  one  racial  group,  is  also  unconstitu- 
tional. 

In  the  absence  of  Congressional  ac- 
tion, the  lower  Federal  courts  have  issued 
a  wide  variety  of  remedies  to  insure  that 
all  school  children  have  equal  educa- 
tional opportunity.  One  of  the  many  re- 
medies drawn  up  by  the  courts  was  the 
extensive  transportation  of  pupils  from 
Mie  school  to  another  often  over  long 
distances. 

The  result  of  all  this  court  action  has 
been  a  new  evil  to  match  the  older  one 
of  racially  segregated  schools.  That  evil 
is  the  disruption  of  communities  and  the 
transportaticHi  of  school  children  to 
achieve  social  goals.  I  strongly  concur 
with  the  President's  statement  that 
"schools  exist  to  serve  children,  not  to 
bear  the  burden  of  social  change."  It  is 
wrong  to  expect  that  our  schools  can  be 
the  sole  factors  in  achieving  social 
change. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  I  ob- 
jected to  the  use  of  forced  busing  as  a 
major  means  of  ending  discriminatory 
schooling. 

First,  I  felt  that  Congress  had  to  re- 
assert its  duty  to  enact  legislation  and 
to  secure  the  rights  guaranteed  imder 
the  Constitution  in  the  14th  Amend- 
ment. I  could  not  stand  by  and  see  this 
power  usurped  by  the  Federal  courts. 

Second.  I  feel  that  our  governmental 
structiu-e  must  sustain  the  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities vested  by  the  States  in  the 
local  school  boards. 

Third,  we  dare  not  allow  the  legiti- 
mate concerns  of  parents  to  be  muffled 
by  Federal  regulation.  The  enforced 
busing  orders  of  the  courts  resulted  In 
just  such  a  disruption  of  peoples'  Uves. 

Fourth,  forced  busing  does  not  really 
contribute  to  solving  the  racial  problems 
in  America.  On  the  contrary,  it  com- 
pounds the  problem  by  stirring  up  emo- 
tions in  many  communities  throughout 
the  coimtry. 

Above  all.  the  imdue  attention  which 
forced  busing  has  attracted  has  di- 
verted attention  frwn  what  must  be  our 
prime  area  of  concern — that  of  improving 
the  quality  of  education  for  all  students. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  must  face  the 
hard  fact  that  quaUty  education  can 
only  take  place  in  an  orderly  atmos- 
phere. Discipline  and  learning  go  hand 
in  hand  and  to  achieve  that  end  we  must 
make  a  major  effort  to  reduce  the  pres- 
ent chaos  in  the  classroom. 


A  NEW  LIGHT  ON  RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


HON.  TIM  LEE  CARTER 

or   KENTT7CKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6,  1972 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rural 
aresLS  of  our  Nation  must  be  viewed  as 
(Oie  of  our  most  valuable  resources.  I 
deeply  feel  that  the  development  of  our 
rural  areas  should  be  carried  out  In  a 
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manner  which  includes  local  Interest  and 
participation.  I  wish  to  submit  the  fol- 
lowing article  pertaining  to  this  matter 
from  Rural  Electrification  magazine,  en-   ^ 
titled  "A  New  Light  on  Rural  Develop-    ' 
ment,"  by  James  V.  Smith,  Administra- 
tor of  the  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion. 
[From    Rural    Electrification,    August    1973) 

A    New    Light   on    Rcral   Deveudpmint 
(By  James  V.  Smith) 

When  I  heard  that  one  rural  community 
had  been  polled  on  Its  interest  in  rural  de- 
velopment and  had  overwhelmingly  refused 
to  take  part  in  It.  I  was  amazed  and  a  little 
shocked.  Why  would  a  community  reject 
improvement?  In  this  particular  case,  the 
residents  thought  "rural  development"  meant 
that  a  factory  would  Invade  their  com- 
munity and  they  did  not  want  It. 

To  me  rural  development  is  a  package  In- 
volving ideas.  Initiative  and  action  pro- 
grams that  will  bring  new  life  and  new  op- 
portunity to  rural  areas.  If  communities  we 
serve  think  it  means  only  bringing  in  a  fac- 
tory, we  have  not  told  our  story  well  enough. 

We  must  Inform  rural  people  of  the  many 
things  that  can  be  done,  and  of  the 
Importance  of  local  participation  and  Ini- 
tiative. .  .  . 

The  most  important  contacts  must  be 
made  by  the  states  and  counties.  Rural  De- 
velopment Committees  should  use  every  pos- 
sible avenue  to  advise  each  community  of  the 
opportunities  to  determine  Its  destiny.  The 
town,  community,  or  area  can  select  the  kind 
of  help  it  wants  from  the  dozens  ol  pro- 
grams available  to  It. 

Some  will  decide  that  they  need  factories 
and  other  altwTiatlve  sources  of  employ- 
ment. Some  will  emphasize  new  homes, 
which  will  Improve  the  local  economy  by 
providing  work  and  an  expanded  tax  base. 
Others  will  continue  their  present  course. 
If  communities  are  to  be  improved,  the 
needs  must  be  assessed  and  plans  worked  out. 
Then  help  can  be  sought. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration  pro- 
motes rural  development  through  three  ma- 
jor thrusts:  A  rural  housing  program  pro- 
vides funds  for  single-family  dwelUngs, 
rental  units,  and  self-help  bousing.  Farmer 
programs  help  famUles  purchase  or  Improve 
farms,  provide  short-term  c^>erating  funds, 
and  help  restore  farming  operations  dis- 
rupted by  natural  disaster.  Community  serv- 
ices loans  permit  thousands  of  families  In 
rural  areas  to  enjoy  an  adequate  water  supply 
lor  the  first  time.  Industry  finds  Ideal  loca- 
tions along  these  water  lines.  This  means 
Jobs  and  real  and  viable  rural  development 
spearheaded  by  USDA. 


FEDERAL  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYMENT. 
JULY  1972 


HON.  GEORGE  H.  MAHON 

or   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6.  1972 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  a 
release  highlighting  the  July  1972  civUian 
personnel  report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Reduction  of  Federal  Expenditures, 
together  with  a  fiscal  year  1972  summary 
of  payroll  costs  and  average  employ- 
ment: 
Summary    or    Pat«oli.    Coots    and    AvxaAGX 

'"•a)««AL      Civilian      Emplotmxnt — Pbcai. 

YXAM  1972 

The  total  anntial  payroll  co*t  ol  dvUlan 
emplo>'ment  in  the  Legislative,  Judicial  and 
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KxscuttT*  Bnacbea  of  the  »Werml  Govern- 
aient  In  Qmeal  ywar  1972.  ended  Jiine  30,  1VT2. 
WM  •31,717.000.000.  Thla  WM  Kl.  170 .000.000 
tugber  Uuut  la  the  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 
an  aU-Ume  hi«b. 

Total  average  federal  clvlUan  employment 
In  all  three  Branches  for  the  12  months  of 
fiscal  year  1972  was  2.879,879.  This  was  a 
decrease  of  15,511  as  compared  with  total 
average  «nploya»ent  In  fiscal  year  1971. 

This  nuamary  ckf  annual  payroll  costs  and 
average  empiojraaent  for  fiscal  year  1973,  fol- 
lowing practice  of  many  years  standing.  Is 
submitted  along  with  the  Joint  Committee  s 
regular  montlUy  report  for  July  1972  which 
carries  payroll  figures  for  June,  the  last 
month  oX  flacal  year  1972.  Figures  are  from 
reports  certified  by  the  agencies  as  compiled 
and  published  monthly  by  the  Joint  Cknn- 
mlttee  on  Reduction  of  Federal  BTxpendi- 
tures. 

PATBOLi.  coera — ptscai.  tkak  t9i2 

Within  the  Kxecutive  Branch  payroU  costs 
in  fiscal  yew  1972  totaled  •31.I93,0O0.0«.0.  an 
Incrtaie  of  $9,114,000,000  over  the  prerloua 
year.  The  foOowtng  tabulation  ihowe  Bsec- 
utlve  Braaeb  annual  payrolls,  broken  be- 
tween etTUtanr  and  military  agencies,  for  the 
past  10  years — fiscal  years  1962-73: 

|ln  rounded  imountsl 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

AvaBAOE  zitn-oTnarrt — nscAi    t«a«   197a 

Civilian  emjrioyment  In  the  Executive 
Branch  during  the  12  months  of  fiscal  year 
1972  averaged  2339.183  as  compared  with 
2367.014  in  flecal  year  1971.  This  was  a  de- 
crease of  17,851   In  average  employment. 

The  average  Executive  Braivch  employ- 
ment total  of  2339,163  for  fiscal  year  1972 
Includes  an  average  of  2.530,037  fuU-tlme 
employees  In  permanent  positions;  the  total 
of  2397,014  for  fiscal  year  1971  includes  an 
average  of  2,536,008  full-time  permanent 
employees.  This  was  an  increase  of  3.949  in 
average    full-time    permanent    employment. 

The  following  tabulation  shows  average 
employment  for  the  Executive  Branch, 
broken  between  civilian  aiKl  military  agen- 
cies, for  fiscal  year  1962-72 


Amhjk  civilian  ««f>teyai«nl , 
Executive  branch 


rncti 

yeir 


Civihan 
agenciei 


Oe'cnM 
Departmanl 


TaUM 


Ex«cufi*«  branch -Dvilljn  employee  payrolls 


1962  1,373,484  1,068.675  2.432,151 

1S3 1  417,937  1.063,770  2,481.657 

[ml  1434,104  l.042,»2  2.476,656 

1965 l,U1.37o  1,024,482  2.467.858 

acg 1500  349  1.074,080  2,547,429 

1967 1605,919  1,234  471  2,140,393 

[^ 1  fe*.973  1.280.8!)3  2.»3^826 

1969 1655,976  1,305,664  2.961.648 

\r9 1894157  1  2M,207  2  958.36* 

^71 1694897  1. 152.117  2.857.014 

972 1710,991  1,128,172  2,839,153 


riKii 


Mwa* 


T»W' 


11«7 

. .  %T.  89B,  000, 000 

J6,  318, 000, 000 

J14,  218,000,000 

1963 

8. 659, 000, 000 

6.  603.  800, 000 

15.  262. 000. 000 

19M 

9,19),a00k«IM 

6.8i8.aao.i)a> 

16.115.000.000 

1965 

10.0(3,000.000 

7. 102.000.000 

17.145.000,000 

19(6 

.  10.9^,000.000 

7, 732, 000,  OOO 

18.807,000,000 

19$? 

.  ii,7zr,aoaiw 

8. 6R,  00ft  800 

201 395,  an,  810 

vm 

.  12.MllOatlM 

«.  395^  oat.  BIO 

22.3)4,800,080 

19tS 

.  U84a^iM.S«B 

10. 298, 0001  n» 

24, 138k  000. 000 

1970 

..  15^621,0001000 

II.Z13.000.000 

26.834,000,000 

1971 

..  17,400.0011000 

11,599,800,000 

29, 979, 000. 000 

tm. 

...  n,9R,egD,aM 

12. 20t.  BOO,  8K 

31. 193,  000,  OOO 

1  Eiclud«»  Biy  for  loreitn  n»tiona«»<ial,on  regular  rolT^  (J533.- 
•00.8(0  ImCatym  Arr>,  mdmt»  0m,  to.  *»d«U|«<J 
r  j»u«l  •PHrtBiHlr  pf»»ranB  (J93.00O,- 


OOO  far  facal  dmi  1972X 

Payroll  for  the  Legiilative  Branch  In  fiscal 
year  1972  totaled  M12,000.000  an  Increaw  of 
942,000,000  oTBT  tHe  prertotis  year  Payroll  for 
tti«  Judicial  Bnmch  In  fiscal  year  1972  totaled 
$118,000,000.  an  Increase  of  $14,000,000  over 
the  prerloua  year. 


1  EKluies  foreign  nationals  r»t  on  rejtlai  rolls  (avcfafinf 
99H4  lor  fiscal  year  19/2),  inclua«5  employnient  of  dcsadvan- 
tajwl  person'!  iwfer  TOM**  opportunity  programs  (averagini  33  ■ 
b43  l»r  fwcJ*  year  1972). 

Average  employment  for  the  Legislative 
Branch  to  fiscal  1979  was  M.073,  an  In- 
crease of  1.437  over  the  previoua  year.  Aver- 
age employment  fc«:  the  Jvdtciai  Branch  In 
flacal  year  19T2  was  8.144.  an  lucrease  of  903 
over  fiscal  year  1971. 

THE    MOMTH    OF    JOLT    19T2 

Total  civilian  employment  In  the  Execu- 
Uve.  LegtolaUve,  and  Judicial  Branches  of 
the  Pttderal  Oovemment  In  the  month  of 
July  was  2.8S4313  as  compared  with  2,866.- 
308  m  the  preceding  month  of  June.  This 
was  a  net  decrease  of  10.390,  prlmarUy  due 
to  reductions  in  Postal  Service  and  Defense 
Department  employment,  partially  offset  by 
tncreasee  m  regular  seasonal  employment 
and  summer  employment  of  the  "dlsadvan- 
taged-   under   youth   opportunity   program*. 


FULl-TlMt  PtBMAJiENT  EfcWLOYMtMT 


EstnaM 

June  30, 

Major  i|..«i«  June  1971       J  una  1972       lu4y  1972  1973- 

A.r»>llM«.  W-Z"  82,511  81,320  83.400 

cSi^. "::::::::::::":-:---     28,435      28,412      28.172      29,7*0 

■""S^JMIunCoos.. 30,063  3^,5M  ^.856        ^.300 

u''^iS?SSL.Zj.!^Li 16'M»  15  200  15,164  16  000 

Housini  iwf  Often  Owtepmort '^  «■  ^-^^  ^  ^^  ^^ 

"2"°' i2662  45446  45,572  46  300 

"2? iuM  12339  12.374  12,500 

I'S?! ::~::::     23398     22.599     22,715      n,m 

^^\^imi.im«M„,10m^»fmm*.         UW  11,719  11486  11,900 

T-£^- ^^         bTs        f^m         ^-.m 

^""1 -  vi— X9M  fc^836  6,781  5,900 

f'jSS-TSIKA.wi^:::::---.      5.969      7,835      7,»b7       8,5oe 

iSooitv-  At  projectwl  in  1973  bodirt  docnmtnt;  fijurvs  rcomled  to  immi  bundrtd. 


September  6,  1972 

Executive  Branch 
Civilian    employment    In    the    Kxecutlve 
Branch  In  the  month  of  July,  as  compared 
with  the  preceding  month  of  June,  follows: 


July 


JuM      Ckaitte 


CivHian  ajpnties .1.717,474    1,715,608      41866 

MiUlary  agtnoes 1,095,160    1.187,761     -12,601 

Total,  civilian 
envtoymeot.. 2,812,634    2,823,369    -10.735 

The  civilian  agencies  of  the  Executive 
Branch  reporting  the  largest  Increases  dur- 
ing the  month  of  JuJy  were  Agriculture  with 
8,928,  HBW  with  4,314,  Interior  with  3.487. 
Veterans  AdnUnlstratloai  with  2,902  and 
Treasury  with  1,626.  The  largest  decrease  was 
m  Postal  Service  with  21,231.  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  the  largest  decreases  were 
reported  by  Army,  Air  Force  and  Navy. 

Total  Executive  Branch  employment  inside 
the  United  States  in  July  was  2,663,630.  a  de- 
crease of  7,440  as  compared  with  June.  Em- 
ployment outside  the  United  States  in  July 
was  149,004,  a  decrease  of  3,296  as  compared 
with  June. 

The  total  of  2,812.634  civilian  employees  of 
the  Executive  Branch  reported  for  July  1972 
includes  2.468.423  full  time  employees  In 
permanent  positions — a  decrease  of  37,2o5 
frim  the  preceding  month  of  June. 

Legislative  and  iudicial  tiranches 

Employment  In  the  Legislative  Branch  In 
July  totaled  33.990,  an  IncresBe  of  307  as 
compared  with  the  preceding  month  of  June. 
Employment  In  the  Judicial  Branch  In  July 
totaled  8.281.  an  Increase  of  38  as  compared 
with  June. 

Disadvantaged  persons 

The  total  of  2.854.913  reported  by  the 
Committee  for  July  Includes  61.112  disad- 
vantaged persons  employed  under  Pederal 
opportunity  programa.  This  Is  an  tacrease  of 
7.682  over  June  due  to  the  hiring  of  tempo- 
rary sununer  aids. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  Include  a  tabulation,  excerpted  from 
the  Joint  Committee  report,  on  personnel 
employed  full-time  In  permanent  posi- 
tions by  executive  branch  agencies  dur- 
ing July  1972,  showing  comparisons  with 
June  1972,  June  1971  and  the  budget 
estimates  for  June  1973: 


W3^wf  sjBflCW 


Jam  1971      3«n«  1972       >oly  1972 


Estimated 

ioneSO, 

1973' 


Gm.erafS.rvK«»<lmimstrat«n-. 38,076  36.002  35.708  39,400 

ll*<».IAen»«rties«*JSp««Admmis-  ^^  ^^  go, 

PanamaCanal   "■»»  »*■"{  'rSi  ^  lOfl 

S«tortv«  S^vie.  System f.SW  5,791  |.g9  J.»^ 

S«allBi«iieJ»A(«min.5»r»«i««. 4.004  3.916  3.K9  J.UJU 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 13,612  14,  W  14.860  M.OW 

U.S.  Inlormation  Agency '."J  ».™  »■ '~  ^^^■  ^^ 

Another  agencies 31.333  33,499  33,533  «,om 

C««U»g«no«S — - ' 

,!.,i.fc*.i                                               1955  530  1910,854  1,891,667  1.933,300 

i..P^?^!vic,:::::::":u:::::::::_^^  »*:»4  *iis.m  6i8.508 

Totel» 2.520.312  2.505,688  2,458,423  2.551,800 


•  July  iiera  tsMet  2301  dl»id»intag»d  perrons  in  public  $«rvic«  cireer^  progr«iii«  ai  com- 
pared with  3,250  m  Juos, 
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UNSUBSIEttZED  HOUSING 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  CAijroBma 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BEPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6,  1972 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  claims 
of  the  incumbent  administration  not- 
witlistanding,  the  Nation's  accomplish- 
ments in  meeting  the  housing  needs  of 
our  people  have  not  been  without  severe 
problems  ftnd  some  pain.  Not  the  least 
of  these  has  been  the  exposure  of  the 
inadequacies  of  certain  of  our  Federal 
housing  programs. 

An  article  in  the  August  1972,  edition 
of  the  Mortgage  Banker  states  very  suc- 
cinctly, yet  quite  adequately,  the  fears 
and  concerns  I  have  both  felt  and  ex- 
pressed from  time  to  time.  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  Mr.  Jackson's  observa- 
tions PS  to  the  efficacy  of  the  retention 
within  HUD  of  the  Federal  unsubsidijed 
housing  programs: 

Unbxtbsdmzbd  HotrsiNC  PaocaAiis  Skoxtld  Be 

SPiTif  Oft  Paoii  HUD 

(By  Philip  C.  Jackson.  Jr.) 

The  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  (MBA) 
Is  convinced  that  the  Federal  Housing  Ad- 
ministration's unsubsltUzed  programs  can- 
not be  sustained  as  part  of  the  operations 
of  the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Developmefit  offices  wl»ere  they  must  compete 
with  subsidized  bousing  and  eofnmunlty  de- 
velopment programs.  The  nnsubstdized  pro- 
graais  can  be  managed  more  effectively — to 
the  benefit  of  all  parties  Involved,  including 
HUD — If  separated  within  HUD  or  spun  off 
In  a  federally  chartered,  private,  and 
mutually-owned  corporation.  MBA  has  given 
this  matter  serious  study  and  consideration. 

The  prevailing  concern  o^er  the  fntnre 
eouise  of  subsidized  houstng  programs  of 
PHA  IgiKX-es  the  persistent  decline  of  FHA's 
unsobEldlzad  programs.  Tet,  the  unsubatdlsed 
programs.  spedficaUy  the  mutual  naortgage 
Insvuance  iMMI)  programs,  have  served  this 
nation  well  for  nearly  four  decades.  These 
programs  helped  lift  a  seriously  depressed 
Industry  off  the  ground  In  tbe  thirties.  They 
provided  the  base  for  the  nationwide  nM>rt- 
gage  market  that  developed  In  tiie  postwar 
years  and  contributed  most  slgnl&cantly  to 
the  task  of  catching  up  witb  the  massive 
housing  shortage  that  faced  the  nation  In 
1945.  They  provided  a  vehicle  attractive  to 
borrowers  because  of  the  low  borrowing  cost, 
and  to  Investors  because  of  tbe  protection  of 
Insurance  and  assurance  of  standard  ap- 
praisals. Inspections,  and  underwriting  pro- 
cedures. Throughout  Its  entire  history,  the 
mutual  mortgage  Insurance  program  was 
privately-oriented  and  supported  by  private 
lenders.  Throughout  its  entire  history,  pre- 
miums and  fees  have  more  than  covered  op- 
erating expenses  and  losses  under  the  UMI 
program. 

Despite  this  unqualified  success.  UMI  pro- 
granu  are  falling  Into  disuse.  The  evidence  is 
clear.  More  and  more  builders  of  luisubstdlzad 
homes,  and  sellers  of  existing  unsubsidlzed 
homes,  are  having  difficulty  In  participating 
In  the  FHA  system  because  of  mounting  de- 
lays and  complexities  In  Its  underwriting 
process.  This  process  Is  not  an  even  swap 
between  FHA  and  conventional  mortga^ 
markets.  When  buUdeis  and  sellers  refuse 
to  "go  FHA,"  they  cut  off  many  low-lnoome 
families  from  the  housing  market  and  re- 
duce the  flow  of  funds  Into  local  market 
areas.  Conventional  lenders,  tlien,  have  lece 
competition  and  are  free  to  cl.arge  higher 
Intereat  ratea. 
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HEW  sMPHasia  IS  srvcN  sobssuexd  bousing 

As  the  Secretary  at  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  stated  on  nTimaroua  oooa- 
atooa.  Uila  ttUBcnlty  is  an  outgrowth  of  tbe 
dual  role  FHA  has  been  required  to  play  as 
an  incureo'  of  credlt-wortby  mortgage  kians 
amd  mi  tbm  vvblcte  thxo«i«b  which  boualng 
aubsldlee  to  the  poor  have  been  distributed. 
As  a  resolt.  F6A  haa  been  tuiable  to  pUy 
either  role  welL 

An  unsubeidized  system  of  mortgage  In- 
surance can  rely  on  the  fact  that  most  home 
purchasers  are  aouad  financial  risks,  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  facts  of  the  real  estate  marlcet 
and  able  to  conduct  real  estate  transaetioiK 
In  a  sound  manner.  In  writing  InBurance  for 
such  a  market.  It  should  be  pooslUe  to  pro- 
vide prompt  service  with  a  mtnlmwm  of  ad- 
mlnlatratlve  overbe«d  and  paper  work. 

In  oontraaK.  the  subaldlaed  market  Is  char- 
aoteriaed  by  uninformed  buyers  motivated 
by  a  desperate  need  for  shelter.  Purchaaers 
not  only  need  asslstaooe  In  the  coertc  of  ho\i«- 
Ing.  but  also  training  in  the  tecfaniquea  of 
personal  financial  management  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  real  estate.  Due  to  the  lack 
of  dependable  market  data,  appraisals  are 
made  with  dlfflculty  under  these  programs. 
All  of  these  factors  make  proceasing  an  appli- 
cation and  servicing  a  loan  oocnpllcated.  ex- 
pensive, and  time  consuming. 

As  policy  has  developed,  HUD  has  been 
forced  to  place  Its  primary  emphasis  on  the 
subsidized  sector  of  the  market.  As  the  dis- 
tributor of  federal  bousing  subsidy  funds, 
HUD  has  the  responelbUity  of  assuring  that 
they  are  property  and  effectively  adminto- 
tered.  Further,  the  sucoeaef ul  administration 
of  housing;  subaldy  programs  bad  direct  Im- 
pact on  the  broad  respocksiblllty  of  the  de- 
partment foo-  oommunlty  devekiptnent. 

The  question  then  moves  another  notch 
forward:  Can  a  syaCem  be  devlaed  which 
would  retain  the  uBaubaldized  market,  mort- 
gage Insurance  function  within  HUD  and  still 
be  workatole?  Our  Industry  is  w«*lng  with 
HUD  OommiBslonK-  OuUedge  on  revisions  In 
procedures  with  this  goal  in  mind.  Among 
other  features.  tt»  revisions  woold  place  In- 
creased reUanoe  on  outside  fee  appraisers  and 
mortgagee  analysis  of  credit  rerpilrementa. 

Yet,  even  If  these  changes  prove  stiooessful 
In  improvliig  Uie  qiaaUty  at  aerrlce  to  the  un- 
Bubeldised  buyers  and  sdlerB.  tbey  would  noc 
change  the  fact  that  market  programs  will 
oodtinue  to  be  the  stepchild  of  the  depart- 
ment— eating  the  leftoven  after  tlie  admin- 
istrative requlrementE  at  the  subatdlsed  pro- 
grams have  been  satte&ed.  Furthermore,  the 
unsutaBtsided  proeraaas  wlU  oootinue  to  be 
burdened  by  tbe  le^l^ative  process  wbfadi 
ooatn^  appropriations  for  persociDel  and  au- 
thorizations for  Insurance  activity. 
MOTCTAi.  Morrcaoc  iwrnraANcs  smx  wrnun 

Some  have  pointed  with  satisfaction  to  the 
reduced  role  of  mortgage  Insurance  In  the 
private  market  as  evidence  that  government 
participation  Is  no  longer  needed  In  this 
field,  and  that  non-govemment-sponsored 
private  sources  are  now  adequately  and  com- 
petently serving  this  function.  True,  the  sus- 
tained period  of  Inflating  real  estate  values 
since  1935  has  finally  encouraged  supervised 
lenders  to  enlarge  maximum  permissible 
loan-to-value  ratloe.  The  success  of  these 
programs  does  not  mean  that  FHA  mutual 
mortgage  Insurance  has  out-lived  Its  mission 
of  broadening — both  economically  and  geo- 
graphically— t*ie  nation's  housing  market. 

Tlie  FHA  system  offers  the  one  effective 
means  so  far  devlaed  for  providing  a  nation- 
wide flow  oC  mortgage  funds.  The  Federal 
Home  I.oan  Bank  Sjrstem,  despite  Its  partle- 
tpatkiQ  program  and  the  operation  of  the 
Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation, 
cannot  do  It.  Tbe  oommercial  b«nkli>g  sys- 
tem, without  tbe  backing  of  FHA  Insuranoe. 
cmnnot  do  It.  life  insurance  cooopaniee  have 
found  FHA  Insaranoe  necessary  for  natkin- 
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wide  lending.  Only  substantiai  and  unlikely 
changes  In  federal  and  state  laws  could  les- 
sen the  national  market's  dependence  on 
FHA. 

Finally,  It  U  essential  tbat  the  FHA  mort- 
gage insurance  system  exist  as  an  adjunct  c{ 
tho  private  nvortgi^e  market  with  ample  re- 
serves (the  Mutual  Mortgage  Insurance 
Fund)  and  secondary  financial  faclUUes  (the 
Federal  National  Mortgage  Association)  to 
withstand  a  period  of  sharp  or  proloi^ed 
adversity. 

BOU>    NEW    ETBP    H^DIB> 

If  It  is  concluded  that  a  continuing,  self- 
sustaining  federal  system  of  mortgage  insur- 
ance is  needed,  the  question  then  becomes: 
What  changes,  if  any,  are  necessary  In  order 
to  make  It  more  effective?  What  Is  needed 
Is  not  a  revision  within  HUD,  but  a  bold,  new 
step  forward  to  create  an  organtsstion  that 
has  a  primary  goal  to  improve  and  expand 
the  present  market-oriented  system,  and 
wUl  find  more  economical  ways  to  perform 
present  functions.  One  obvtous  way  to  create 
such  a  new  organization  would  be  for  the 
Congress  to  charter  a  new  federal  mutual 
mortgage  Insurance  corporatloa.  This  oor- 
p)oratlon  may  remain  subject  to  tLe  general 
supervision  of  the  Secretary  of  HUD.  as  na- 
tional banks  are  sub}eot  to  the  supervision 
of  tbe  Comptroller  of  tbe  Currency. 

The  corporation  may  be  controlled  by  a 
broadly  representative  board  of  trustees  ap- 
pointed by  the  I^reeldent.  Tbe  capital  for  the 
corporation  Initially  should  be  derived  from 
a  transfer  and  oontlnuanoe  of  the  existing 
•1.4  billion  in  reserves  of  the  FHA  mutual 
mnrtgagr  Insuranoe  fund.  This  would  provide 
a  lesenit  sulBdently  Isrge  to  be  an  ade- 
quate base  for  expanded  operations.  There- 
after, the  affairs  of  the  corporation  should 
be  carried  by  tbe  fees  and  premliuns  charged 
participants.  The  charter  should  provide 
that  the  reserves  shall  be  Invested  in  such  ob- 
Ugations  as  are  legal  mvestments  for  Federal 
Reserve  Banks.  The  corporation  should  be 
subject  to  all  of  the  requlremeats  of  the  ctvQ 
rights  legislation  applicabie  to  other  private 
financial  institutions. 

irUD    SPECIALISTS    NTTCLXOS    OT    PBIVATE 
COSPOEATtON 

The  management  and  staff  of  the  new 
mutual  corporation  would  operate  under  the 
direction  of  the  trustees.  The  Initial  employee 
nucleus  might  be  derived  from  those  person- 
nel now  in  HTD  having  special  training  and 
skill  In  the  underwriting  and  appraisal  proc- 
esses. Adequate  provision  for  continuing  re- 
tirement, tenure,  and  fringe  benefits  slmUar 
to  that  available  under  Federal  ClvU  Service 
should  be  available  to  those  employees  who 
desire  to  transfer.  Thereafter,  additional  staff 
would  be  added  according  to  the  current  or 
future    needs   of   the   corporation's   activity. 

The  operational  goal  of  management 
should  be  to  build  a  highly  competent  team 
of  experts  In  the  skills  of  underwriting  and 
appraisal  to  serve  the  interests  of  their  pol- 
icyholders and  participants.  In  addition,  tbe 
same  team  may,  by  contract,  serve  the  de- 
partment for  appraisal,  undei-wrltlng.  con- 
struction analysis,  and  engineering  func- 
tions. Ftirther,  the  corporation  should  be 
able  to  contract  to  employ  its  special  skills 
to  liquidate  foreclosed  properties  acquired 
by  HUD  or  other  agencies  of  tbe  federal  gov- 
ernment which  acquire  private  housing 
through  the  operation  of  various  laws. 

The  proposed  changes  aim  to: 

1.  Make  housing  available  at  lower  cost  to 
a  larger  number  of  American  families. 

2.  Reduce  the  level  of  federal  expenditures 
by  removing  one  of  the  current  functions 
and,  as  a  consequence,  lowering  the  number 
of  federal  employees. 

3.  Make  tbe  federal  unsnbsldlaed  mortgage 
Insuranoe  system  oMre  rsspaastve  to  omrent 
i\»imM^^  tiy  eliminating  Imbalances  attend- 
ant to  tbe  legislative  process. 
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4.  ProTld«  BTUD  with  a  specUllaed  team  of 
experts  In  »:ppnMD^,  credit  underwriting, 
and  construction  axuUysls,  tima  wiabllng  the 
department  to  concentrate  on  Ita  much  more 
difficult  T««pon*lbUltlee  at  human  relation- 
ships and  urban  development. 

6.  Avoid  conluslon  between  welfare-  and 
market-oriented  functions,  each  of  which  re- 
quires speclallxed  talent  and  training. 

There  Is  widespread  support  tor  these  con- 
structive proposals  After  40  years  of  changes 
In  the  fiscal  and  social  environment,  FHA 
should  face  this  natural  evolution.  It  would 
be  a  giant  step  forward  for  the  nation's 
housing  programs. 


NEWS  BULLETIN  OP  THE  AMERI- 
CAN  REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 

OP    VnOIKIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6.  1972 

Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
Inserting  In  the  Record  the  August  21. 
1972,  edition  of  the  news  bulletin  of  the 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Com- 
mission—ARBC.  I  take  this  action  to 
help  my  colleagues  be  informed  of  ac- 
tions and  developments  across  the  Na- 
tion preparing  for  the  200th  anniversary 
of  our  country  in  1976.  The  bulletin  is 
compUed  and  written  by  the  ARBC  Com- 
munications Committee  staff.  The  bulle- 
tin follows: 

BlCXNT«NNIAL      BClimN 

The  National  Association  of  Negro  Musi- 
cians held  Its  annual  convention  In  New 
York  City  recenUy.  Keynote  specUcer  Dr.  Wal- 
ter F.  Anderson,  director  of  music  programs 
for  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts,  sug- 
gested a  national  archive  of  the  works  of 
black  musicians  and  comjKieers.  Dr.  Ander- 
son stated  that  the  nation's  Bicentennial 
celebration  would  be  an  appropriate  time  for 
such  recognition  of  the  musical  contribu- 
tions of  black  Americans. 

The  Florid*  Bicentennial  Commission 
adopted  a  half-mUUon  dollar  budget  for 
1873-73.  Largest  expenditures  are  grants  of 
$130,000  to  Third  Century  USA  and  $100,000 
to  Interama.  Lt.  Gov.  Tom  Adams,  Chairman 
of  the  Florida  Commission,  said  $43,330  has 
been  allocated  as  "seed  money  to  be  disbursed 
to  18  scattered  communities  on  a  matching 
fund  basis  for  local  Bicentennial  projects. 
The  purpose  of  this  money  Is  not  to  stage  a 
celebration — we  would  oppose  such  use  of 
the  funds — but  to  stimulate  the  development 
of  meaningful  programs. '" 

Kenneth  Fulk,  Secretary  of  the  Iowa 
ARBC,  reported  that  the  State  Commission 
has  set  up  preliminary  planning  organiza- 
tions In  all  but  two  of  Iowa's  99  counties. 
Fulk  said  when  the  Commission  receives 
federal  funds,  an  additional  staffer  will  be 
hired  "to  go  to  the  schools  and  colleges.  We 
really  want  to  get  students  Involved;  after 
all  this  fall's  freshmen  are  the  class  of  '76." 

Fort  Frederick  State  Park  In  western 
Maryland  recently  held  a  two-day  Bicenten- 
nial preview  with  a  three-hour  re-enactment 
of  authentic  Revolutionary  War  drlllB, 
drums,  music,  musketry  and  crafts  by  the 
First  Maryland  Regiment.  In  the  afternoon 
other  demonstrations  that  typified  ooloniai 
life  In  Maryland  were  presented. 

Hon.  Oeorge  F.  McDonald  Jr.,  Chairman  of 
the  Rhode  Island  Bicentennial  Commission, 
announced  at  a  press  conference  that  the 
Commission's  plans  to  restore  the  Old  State 
House  on  North  Main  Street  in  Providence 
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are  nearly  complete.  The  building,  built  In 
1763.  witnessed  gatherings  which  Included 
George  Washington,  Rochambeau  and  Lafay- 
ette, as  well  as  the  adoption  of  the  State's 
Act  of  Independence  on  May  4,  1776. 

The  Nebraska  ARBC  recently  elected  offi- 
cers, and  State  Senator  Wayne  Zelbarth  was 
chosen  chairman  by  the  15-member  Com- 
mission. .  .  .  Gov.  Oeorge  Wallace  of  Ala- 
bama has  appointed  Bobby  Bowlck  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Alabama  ARBC  .  .  .  Gov.  Wendell 
Ford  of  Kentucky  recently  announced  that 
Charles  J.  Hellmann  has  been  appointed  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  state's  Bicentennial 
Commission. 

Hawaii  Bicentennial  Chairman.  Thurston 
Twlgg-Smlth,  wrote  the  ARBC  that  receipt 
of  the  State  Commissions  federal  grant  "is 
really  a  llfesaver.  It's  exactly  the  boost  we 
need."  With  the  money,  the  Commission  m- 
tends  to  open  a  permanent  office  and  create 
a  staff  to  assist  In  planning  and  Implement- 
ing celebration  projects. 

The  City  of  Lansing  (Mich  (  Is  proposing 
a  Michigan  Bicentennial  Park,  a  histori- 
cal-cultural-educational-recreational  com- 
plex occupying  130  acres  of  Grand  River 
waterfront,  to  the  State  ARBC.  "The  entire 
thrust  of  the  Michigan  Bicentennial  Park 
concept  Is  to  provide  a  dynamic,  exciting  ur- 
ban park  in  the  center  of  the  state  capital 
for  the  people  of  Michigan."  said  Clarence 
H.  Rosa,  design  committee  chairman  for  the 
city's  ARBC  Committee. 

Ann  Hawkes  Button.  ARBC  Commission 
Member  and  author-historian  of  Bristol 
(Pa.),  has  been  Included  In  the  37th  Edi- 
tion of  Who's  Who  in  America.  Mrs.  Hutton, 
who  is  also  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Washington  Crossing  Foundation.  Is  recog- 
nized for  her  definitive  research  on  the  year 
1778. 

After  receiving  a  federal  grant  check.  P. 
Bradley  Morrah,  Chairman  of  the  South 
Carolina  ARBC  said,  the  Commission  hopes 
to  be  "self  sustaining,  without  any  addi- 
tional burden  to  the  taxpayer"  for  the  state's 
part  In  the  Bicentennial.  He  further  stated 
that  the  Commission  plans  a  "grand  celebra- 
tion" Involving  all  the  agencies  In  the  state, 
counties  and  even  Individual  commissions  In 
the  larger  cities. 

David  L.  Davles,  Chairman  of  the  ARBC 
of  Oregon,  announced  that  the  state's  federal 
grant  will  assist  In  the  establishment  and 
operation  of  the  State  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion. Davles  pointed  out  that  the  Nation's 
200th  anniversary  will  be  centered  on  In- 
dividual and  local  activities.  'Oregon  with  Its 
history  and  outstanding  local  leadership  re- 
cord can  well  be  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
states  In  the  observance  of  the  Bicentennial 
In  1976." 

On  July  36th.  the  National  Association  of 
the  Physically  Handlcapjyed.  Inc.  resolved: 
"Whereas,  1976  wlU  mark  the  200th  'Birth- 
day' of  the  United  States  of  America:  and 
whereas,  plans  are  currently  being  formu- 
lated for  a  uniquely  diversified  celebration, 
not  Just  In  one  particular  U.S.  city,  but 
scattered  across  the  country  with  one  city 
In  each  state  being  selected  to  develop  a 
Blcertennlal  Park  Project:  and  'Whereas, 
many  of  these  proposed  projects  Include 
great  potential  for  the  redesigning  and  re- 
building of  city  environments  which  are 
more  compatible  with  human  needs:  now 
let  It  be  resolved  that  NAPH  Join  with  other 
organizations  of  and  for  the  handicapped 
in  making  1976  the  target  year  on  which  all 
of  our  needs  and  rights  will  have  been 
recognized  and  responded  to  by  a  society 
which  will  once  and  for  all  include  every 
Individual  In  America  within  the  concept 
of  a  Barrier-Free  Design." 

John  Conrad,  Chairman  of  the  North 
Dakota  ARBC,  reports  that  the  money  tnxa. 
State's  federal  grant  will  be  used  for  Informa- 
tional materials  and  g\ildebooks  encouraging 
local  Involvement  In  the  Bicentennial. 
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SECRETARY  OP  THE  NAVY  WARNER 
SPEAKS  AT  THE  KEEL-LA YINQ  OP 
THE  U.SJ3.  '"VIRGINIA" 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF  vnctNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  6,  1972 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
first  day  of  our  recess  Just  concluded,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  Warner,  led  a  most  distin- 
guished group  of  visitors  Into  the  First 
Congressional  District  of  Virginia  with 
the  high  purpose  of  authenticating  the 
keel  of  the  U.S.S.  Virginia,  the  sixth  ves- 
sel of  the  U.S.  Navy  to  bear  the  name 
of  our  State. 

Those  of  us  who  shared  the  occasion 
at  the  Newport  News  Shipbuilding  li  Dry 
Dock  Co.  were  deeply  moved  by  the  do- 
quence  of  Secretary  Warner's  remark 
which  is  inscribed  upon  the  authenti- 
cated plate  of  the  vessel : 

My  mission  is  to  pledge  to  bring  a  genera- 
tion of  peace  to  my  children,  to  your  chil- 
dren, and  hopefully  to  chUdren  the  world 
over. 

The  ked  was  authenticated  most  ap- 
propriately by  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Warn- 
er's 13-year-old  daughter,  Virginia. 

We  are  proud  to  have  the  opportunity 
to  build  another  great  vessel  for  art 
peacetime  Navy  in  Newport  News. 

We  are  proud  Indeed  to  have  the  op- 
portunity to  share  the  feelings  of  Secre- 
tary Warner. 

I  am  proud  to  include  them  In  the 
Record  so  that  all  of  the  Members  might 
share  the  opportunity  which  was  ours 
on  a  sunny  August  day : 
Remakks  bt  Honorabix  John  W.  Wakhbi, 

Sec»xta«t  or  THx  Navt — KxKL  Lattnc  of 

U.S.S.     "Virginia"     (DLGN-SS),     Nrwpow 

News,  Va.,  Satumat.  Avottst  19,  1973 

Greetings  and  amenltlea: 

Admiral  RlckoveTs  eloquence  has  set  the 
tenor — for  today's  occasion — he  has  ordered 
the  helmsman  to  set  a  coxirse  that  will  pay 
honor  not  only  to  our  great  state  but  to  the 
ladles  of  Virginia. 

I  fervently  hope  that  the  thundering  tide 
of  women's  lib  will  not  wash  out  to  see  the 
old  traditions  emanating  from  ancient  times 
whereby  It  is  the  wom*n  who  Imparts  to  a 
ship  Its  spirit.  Mariners  facing  the  unknown 
perils  of  a  vast  and  trackless  ssa,  put  their 
faith  not  only  In  a  stout  ship  but  in  th»t  un- 
seen guiding  spirit  provided  by  ladies  who 
participate  from  the  laying  of  the  keel  to 
the  sponsor's  thrust  of  the  bottle  to  slip  her 
from  land  to  sea. 

My  current  service  to  the  Navy  as  Under 
Secretary  and  Secretary  Is  nearlng  the  four- 
year  mark  and  I  daily  pause  to  pay  respect 
to  those  who  have  entrusted  me  with  the 
reeponslbUlty  of  being  "top  hand"  In  the 
Navy.  It  has  been  not  only  an  honor  for  me 
but  for  my  family,  particulaj-ly  today  when 
my  daughter  Inscribes  h«r  Initials  In  the  keel 
of  this  great  ship. 

You  may  fairly  ask  of  me  why  should  a 
girl  of  but  13  be  the  one  to  Impart  her  spirit 
to  this  ship.  My  message  to  my  daughter  and 
to  her  generation  Is  simple.  It  Is  to  tell  her 
and  all  the  children  throu,;hout  the  free 
world  that  this  ship  will  protect  them  only 
If  they  protect  It. 

I  would  also  like  to  share  with  you  a  story 
I  told  my  daughter  about  one  of  the  most 
memorable  events  of  my  life— my  visit  to 
the  Moscow  summit  with  the  President  ct 
the  United  States. 
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There  in  fuU  view  of  the  citizens  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  he  laid  a  wreath  at  the  oeme- 
terv  which  commemorfctes  the  brave  people 
who  died  during  the  siege  of  Leningrad  In 
World  War  IL  He  told  the  people  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  he  saw  at  the  cemetery  a  picture 
of  a  12-year-old  girl.  Sbe  was  a  beautiful 
child  Her  name  was  Tanya.  The  pages  of 
her  diary  tell  the  terrible  story  of  war.  In 
the  simple  words  of  a  chUd.  she  wrote  of 
the  deaths  of  the  members  of  her  family. 
•Geine  in  December,  Grannie  In  January. 
Leita  next,  then  Uncle  Vaeya,  then  Uncle 
Lyoeha.  then  Mama  and  then  the  Savlchevs^ 
and  then  finally,  these  words,  the  last  words 
m  her  diary,  "all   are  dead    Only  Tanya  to 

left." 

Unlike  Tanya's  generation,  we  in  this  coun- 
try have  been  fortunate,  by  the  grace  of 
Ood,  to  have  been  free  of  foreign  Invaders 
for  many  generations. 

One  reason  for  this  blessing  has  been  the 
high  seas  which  surround  our  Island  nation — 
oceans  which  have  made  it  impossible  for 
anyone  to  attack  us,  oceans  which  have  given 
us  in  the  past  the  time  needed  to  build  our 
strength  when  danger  has  threatened. 

The  defense  ol  our  country  has  always  de- 
pended, upon  control  of  the  seas.  We  have 
listened  with  comfort  and  security  to  their 
gentle  wash  upon  our  shores.  We  must  never 
allow  that  lullaby  to  send  us  off  to  sleep. 

The  oceans  no  longer  provide  that  protec- 
tion. Today  a  danger  can  come  overnight 
and  can  come  stealthily,  hidden  beneath  the 
surface  of  these  once  friendly  seas. 

We  must  carry  the  message  to  today's 
ChUdren,  to  this  generation  experiencing 
change  now,  that  leisure  without  liberty  to 
an  empty  victory,  that  idealism  without  la- 
bor and  energy  betrays  rather  than  serves 
their  hopes  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

One  of  America's  most  priceless  assets  U 
the  Idealism  which  motivates  Its  young  peo- 
ple. Always  have  they  strlved  to  make  this  a 
better  world.  Today's  youth  is  an  exception 
only  because  they  seem  to  be  trying  harder. 
They  long  to  divert  their  labor  and  energy 
from  material  pursuits  to  thoughts,  dreams 
and  creation  for  the  betterment  of  all  man- 
kind. 

We  dont  fault  thto  goal:  in  fact,  in  secret 
many  of  us  have  similar  dreams.  We  dcm't 
wish  to  daoipen  these  dreams,  but  our  ex- 
perience has  shown  tixatt  now  you  should  gain 
an  awareness  of  the  responsibilities  you  must 
soon  shoulder. 

One  of  these  responsibilities — of  co-equal 
Importance  to  any  other — you  must  assume 
U  that  of  paxtlcip>ating  in  national  defense. 
Some  may  elect  to  serve  in  uniform,  others 
may  elect  to  work  in  great  shipyards  such  as 
thto  one,  where  for  generations  the  hands  of 
Virginians  have  built  the  finest  ships  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  others  may 
elect  to  support  national  defense  through 
Indirect  means.  But  all  must  be  aware  and 
all  must  shoulder  the  responslliillty. 

I  view  today's  ceremony  as  a  passing  of  the 
mantle  of  responsibility  from  the  sponsor 
of  the  last  ship  to  bear  the  name  Virginia  to 
my  daughter  and  her  generation.  As  thto  new 
generation  takes  up  Its  responsibilities  to 
work  toward  a  more  peaceful  world,  let  us 
think  of  Tanya  and  the  other  children 
throughout  the  world  who  have  not  enjoyed 
the  blessing  of  freedom  we  have  known  so 
long  In  thto  country. 

As  President  Nixon  has  stated,  let  us  lh> 
all  that  we  can  to  insure  that  no  other  chil- 
dren will  have  to  endure  what  Tanya  did 
and  that  your  children  and  oxirs.  all  the 
ChUdren  of  the  world  can  live  their  full  lives 
together  In  friendship  and  In  peace. 

As  the  great  mass  of  the  next  U.8.S  Vir- 
ginia rises  above  ber  keel,  aided  by  skills  and 
talents  of  oar  finest  craftsmen,  we  shall  be- 
gin to  lee  aiiotha'  instrument  of  peace 
eloaksd  In  spartan  grey.  We  welcome  ber 
birth  tod^r- 
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LONGS   WIN  PREEDOM   OP  INPOR- 
MA'nON  SUIT  AGAINST  IRS 


HON.  WILUAM  S.  MOORHEAD 

or   PUrNSTXVAMIA 

IN  THE  HOOSB  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6,  1972 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
the  many  cases  involving  the  Freedom 
of  Information  Act  (5  U.S.C.  552)  that 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  For- 
eign Operations  and  Government  Infor- 
mation Subcommittee  is  that  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Philip  H.  Long  of  Bellevue.  Wash, 
and  their  Icng  struggle  ^ith  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  bureaucracy. 

The  Longs'  case,  the  subject  of  dis- 
cussion with  IRS  officials  who  testified  in 
April  before  our  subctMnmittee  during 
bearings  on  the  administration  of  the 
Freed<xn  of  Information  Act,  has  now 
been  decided  by  the  Federal  court  in 
Seattle.  Wash.,  and  the  information  re- 
quested— the  IRS  "closing  agreement 
handbook" — has  been  turned  over  to 
them  by  order  of  the  court. 

The  struggle  over  this  information 
consumed  8  months  and  vast  expendi- 
tures of  time  and  money  both  on  the 
pert  of  the  plaintiffs  and  untold  sums  of 
\3S.  taxpayers'  dollsu-s  In  IRS  adminis- 
trative and  Justice  Department  attor- 
neys' time  in  fighting  the  public's  right 
to  know.  Yet  this  case  is  but  one  of  many 
pursued  by  the  Longs  in  their  determined 
efforts  to  force  the  IRS  to  live  up  to  the 
law  of  the  land.  I  commend  these  out- 
standing Americans  for  their  courage 
and  perseverance.  They  are  fighting  the 
battle  of  many  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens  against  the  secrecy-minded  bu- 
reaucrats of  the  IRS  and  other  executive 
agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include  an 
article  by  the  distingiiished  tax  writer, 
Mr.  E.  Edward  Stephens  commenting  on 
the  court  decision  In  the  Lcmg  case,  ap- 
pearing in  the  Washington  Star -News 
f«- August  27,  1972: 

Counsel  fob  thi  Tazpateb — IBS  Loses  a 

ROtTND 

(By  E.  Edward  Stephens) 

Dear  Counsel: 

In  past  oolumns,  you  have  exposed  the  In- 
ternal B«venue  Service's  failure  to  comply 
with  the  1067  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
Have  any  taxpayers  gone  to  court  and  forced 
IRS  to  furnteh  documents? 

Yes.  On  Aug.  9.  PhUlp  H.  Long  and  hto 
wife,  Susan,  chalked  up  a  glortoiu  victory 
in  the  VS.  Dtstrtct  Court  at  Seattle,  Wash. 

It  was  a  day  of  emancipetkin  for  all  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  IBS  warriors  were  ordered  to 
appear  before  Judge  William  T.  Seeks,  to  be 
told  what  they  must  do  to  get  In  step  with 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act,  now  tn  its 
sixth  year  of  operation. 

This  te  the  first  time  taxpayers  have  pre- 
valied  over  the  deft  maneuvers  of  IBS  and 
Justice  Department  lawyers  In  a  freedom-of- 
tnformatloa  case.  They  did  it  without  coun- 
sel too. 

At  a  cost  topplBg  (10.000.  Phil  and  Sue 
have  mastered  the  FreedMn  of  Information 
Act,  Contact  them  at  4885  Lakehurst  Lane, 
Bellevue.  Wash.  98006,  if  IRS  turns  yon  down 
for  requested  Information.  Theee  courageous, 
unselfish  people  will  tell  you  what  to  do  No 
charge. 

For  PhU  and  Sue,  it's  been  a  long,  bard 
struggle.   Their  original  request  for  the  de- 
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sired  documents  was  made  a  year-  and  8 
months  ago.  IRS  and  Justice  Department  at- 
torneys shot  the  works  in  an  all-out  drive 
to  kaep  ttke  InforiBatkm  door  dosed. 

The  Longs  stuck  to  their  guns.  With  their 
backs  to  the  wall,  they  filed  some  300  pages 
of  legal  briefs  and  memoraiMla  to  establish 
their  right  to  know. 

The  Freedom  of  Information  Act  was 
passed  to  force  bureaucrats  to  disclose,  upon 
request,  nearly  every  kind  of  Information 
they  compile  at  public  expense.  But  IRS  offi- 
cials virtually  Ignored  It.  They  went  right  on 
brushing  off  taxpayers  who  dare  to  ask  for 
a  peek  at  manuals,  statistics  and  simUar 
doctiments  that  the  Service  stamps  "for  in- 
ternal use  only"  or  "for  ofllcial  use  only." 

IBS  disclosure  staff  memhers.  headed  by 
Donald  O.  Vlrdln.  have  flaunted  the  act  so 
arrogantly  that  they  were  raked  over  the  coals 
last  April  by  the  House  Foreign  Operations 
and  Oovemment  Information  subcommittee, 
chaired  by  William  S.  Moorhead,  D-F'a.  The 
committee's  staff  director,  William  G  PhU- 
llps,  said  IBS  was  the  "most  flagrant"  of 
all  U.S.  agencies  in  violating  the  act.  IRS 
poUcies  had  almost  become  a  "national  scan- 
dal," be  said. 

PhU  and  Sue  wanted  to  examine  the  IRS 
'closing  agreement  handbook."  This  is  a  bible 
used  by  service  employes  tn  negotiating 
agreements  with  taxpayers  affecting  their 
tax  liabUitles. 

Judge  Beeks  found  that  the  handbook  isn't 
"solely"  related  to  IRS  internal  personnel 
functions,  as  Its  attorneys  contended.  The 
service  must  come  across,  he  ruled,  because 
the  bo<*  "clearly"  affects  members  of  the 
public — taxpayers . 

The  Longs  also  wanted  to  examiz>e  audit 
stattetlcs  that  IRS  had  coiiq>Ued  at  public 
expense.  For  many  years,  earlier  reports  of 
the  same  kind  were  prominently  displayed 
on  shelves  of  the  Treasury  Department 
library,  open  to  the  public.  But  ttoey  were 
whisked  away  last  March — along  with  row 
on  row  of  other  statistical  reports — when 
embarrassing  figures  were  published  in  thto 
column. 

The  library  shelves  still  are  as  bare  as  a 
night  club  fan  dancer.  And  that's  the  way 
IRS  moguls  want  to  keep  them.  So  service 
lawyers  argued  that  such  statistics  are  ex- 
empt from  diaclosure  under  the  Freedom  of 
Infomkatloa  Act. 

But  Judge  Beeks  ordered  IB£  to  band  them 
over.  He  said  they're  "entirely  tactual"  and 
not  "Inextricably  Intertwined"  with  any  IRS 
policy-making  process,  tjs  IRS  attorneys  con- 
tended. 

nxU  and  Sue  have  sent  a  load  of  statistics 
to  me.  In  oolumns  to  come,  I'U  let  you  m 
on  some  secrets  that  IBS  has  been  keeping 
from  you. 


CONGRESSIONAL  REFORM 


HON.  MARVIN  L  ESCH 

or    MICHICAN 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  HKPRESEWTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6,  1972 

Mr.  ESCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wisdom 
of  the  division  of  powers  in  our  Constitu- 
tioD  between  the  Executive  and  the  Con- 
gress has  been  continuously  reempha- 
sind  in  history.  Unfortunately,  as  the 
Federal  Government  has  grown  more 
conplex  Coc«ress  has  not  equipped  it- 
seU  with  the  tools  necessary  to  maintain 
H^af^  as  an  independent  and  effective 
partner  in  our  Fedo^  system.  This 
probiera  oould  perhaps  be  best  summed 
DP  in  a  statnaeDt  bg  ^""^  MadJHon  in 
178S.He£a>d: 
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I  bellevB  that  there  are  more  Instances  of 
abridgement  of  the  freedom  of  the  people  by 
the  gradual  and  silent  encroachment  by  thoM 
In  power  than  by  violent  and  sudden  usurpa- 
tions. 

An  Independent  role  for  Congress  has 
been  proscribed  because  as  our  federal 
system  has  become  more  complex  we 
have  not  taken  the  same  care  the  Execu- 
tive has  to  modernize  its  functions.  The 
result  is  that  Congress  is  imable  to  han- 
dle the  new  and  complex  problems  which 
face  our  Nation. 

Five  years  ago  I  wrote  a  paper  entitled, 
"The  Need  for  Reform."  In  it  I  said: 

If  Congress  Is  going  to  remain  a  viable  force 
in  our  federal  system,  then  It  must  squarely 
face  the  need  for  change  It  must  flU  the  void 
left  by  Its  failure  to  exercise  effectively  Its 
oversight  obligation  It  must  adopt  reforms 
which  make  It  physically  and  structurally 
possible  to  review  what  administrations  have 
done  with  the  laws  It  has  passed.  It  must  be 
willing  to  take  a  long  htu-d  look  at  Its  rules 
and  traditions  to  determine  which  ones  are 
Inconsistent  with  the  times  and  then  be  will- 
ing to  adopt  the  necessary  changes. 

Since  that  time,  myself  and  a  number 
of  my  colleagues,  have  worked  to  bring 
about  reforms  to  meet  these  challenges. 
Our  efforts  have  centered  on  five  areas: 
First,  information  sources  for  Congress; 
second,  congressionsd  structure  and 
staffing :  third,  definition  of  the  congres- 
sional role  in  warmaking  powers;  fourth, 
definition  of  the  congressional  role  in 
budget  and  financial  control,  and  fifth, 
campaign  financing  reform. 

INroaMATION  SOURCES  FOB  CONGBISS 

In  many  legislative  areas  the  only 
source  of  Information  for  Members  comes 
directly  from  the  executive.  Obviously,  if 
Congress  is  to  play  a  viable  role  in  the 
making  of  policy  and  in  the  drafting  of 
legislation  it  must  develop  independesnt 
sources  of  information.  This  is  especially 
critical  in  technological  areas  where 
many  Members  of  Congress  have  a  dis- 
tinct lack  of  expertise.  This  problem  was 
never  better  demonstrated  than  with  re- 
cent consideration  of  the  supersonic 
transport.  Proponents  of  the  SST  claimed 
that  the  supersonic  plane  would  create 
few  if  any  environmental  problems.  The 
opponents  of  the  SST  claimed  that  the 
proposed  "dodo  bird"  as  many  of  the  en- 
vironmentalists liked  to  call  it,  would 
wreak  havoc  on  our  ecosystem  through 
massive  amounts  of  noise  and  air  pollu- 
tion. The  controversy  involved  ctmiplex 
scientific  considerations,  and  Members  of 
Corvgress  were  besieged  by  information 
from  both  sides  of  the  issue.  While  much 
of  this  information  was  helpful,  it  would 
have  assisted  many  Members  of  Congress 
to  have  an  independent  analysis  of  the 
technological  implications  of  the  plsme. 
In  more  generalized  issue  areas,  such  as 
the  energy  crisis  which  faces  our  Nation 
today.  Members  of  Congress  could  truly 
benefit  from  an  Independent  technologi- 
cal assessment  of  alternatives  in  resolv- 
ing the  competing  demands  of  energy  and 
ecology.  The  solution  which  I  have  sup- 
ported in  the  last  few  CongresBes  and 
which  passed  the  House  during  this  past 
session  Is  for  the  creation  of  an  OfBce  of 
Technology  Assessment.  The  OTA  would 
operate  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of 
the  Congressional  Reference  Service  and 
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the  Government  Accoimting  Office  which 
provides  independent  sources  of  infor- 
mation for  Congress  in  research  areas, 
and  in  the  case  of  the  latter,  a  postaudit 
of  Federal  programs. 

A  second  area  of  concern  relates  to 
the  congressional  role  in  determining  our 
Federal  budget.  The  record  of  Congress 
on  budgets  in  the  last  15  years  has  been 
consistently  poor.  Congress  never  once 
takes  the  time  to  consider  the  budget  as 
a  package.  Members  of  Congress  have 
very  little  information  on  a  comparative 
basis  of  budget  categories.  How  can  Con- 
gress reasonably  expect  to  deal  with  the 
budget  and  to  deal  with  changing  na- 
tional priorities  if  it  does  not  consider 
a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  budget? 
It  would  be  helpful  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  have  the  budge<-  computerized 
so  that  comparative  analysis  can  be 
made  on  categories,  much  the  same  as  is 
done  within  the  departments  in  the  ex- 
ecutive. 

Congressional  information  on  over- 
sight of  Federal  programs  could  also  be 
improved.  The  Government  Accounting 
Office  which  performs  this  function  for 
the  Congress  hoc,  been  recently  reorga- 
nized. While  the  quality  of  reports  done 
by  GAO  has  been  high,  it  has  been  con- 
sistently limited  in  staff.  I  believe  this  is 
unfortunate  as  the  basi.s  for  an  improved 
congressional  information  flow  is  there. 
The  need  to  upgrade  this  system  as  we 
go  into  the  1970"s  and  1980's  remains  an 
important  task. 

CONGRESSIONAI,    STSTTCTiniE    AND    STATPrNC 

The  manner  in  which  Congress  orga- 
nizes itself  can  have  a  significant  impact 
on  how  it  is  able  to  respond  to  the  issues 
facing  it. 

One  of  the  most  detrimental  aspects 
of  the  present  structure  is  that  which 
bases  committee  chairmanship  on  senior- 
ity. There  are  some  16  chairmen  of  key 
committees  in  the  House  and  the  Senate 
over  70  years  of  age.  While  age  is  not 
necessarily  an  indication  of  competency, 
many  instances  of  roadblocks  to  signifi- 
cant national  legislation  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  the  seniority  system  during  this 
and  other  sessions.  A  more  rational  sys- 
tem would  require  a  vote  of  confidence  in 
each  session  by  the  chairman's  col- 
leagues to  insure  that  the  person  who 
can  handle  the  job  serves  as  chairman — 
a  system  that  Republicans  have  adopted 
for  choosing  their  ranking  members  on 
each  committee. 

A  second  problem  relating  to  congres- 
sional structure  is  the  limited  availabil- 
ity of  minority  staff  on  the  committees. 
Most  of  the  work  of  the  Congress  is  done 
In  the  committee  and  much  of  that  work, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  analyzing 
complex  legislation,  is  carried  on  by  that 
staff.  It  seems  illogical  to  me  that  the 
minority  party  is  not  guaranteed  ade- 
quate staffing. 

If  Congress  is  to  be  trtily  responsive  to 
the  people  then  it  must  open  up  its  de- 
liberations to  the  people.  The  first  steps 
at  this  were  taken  in  the  Legislative  Re- 
orgsmization  Act  of  1970.  One  section  of 
that  act  initiated  an  easier  procedure 
for  requesting  recorded  teller  votes  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House,  a  procedure  which 
had  heretofore  allowed  the  Members  to 
hide  their  votes  under  a  layer  of  parlla- 
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mentary  subterfuge.  Several  years  ago 
my  own  Committee  on  Eklucatlon  and 
Labor,  became  the  first  committee  in  the 
Congress  to  make  all  of  its  hearings  open 
to  the  public.  This  included  the  markup 
sessions  where  legislation  is  actually 
written.  I  believe  all  the  committees 
should  undertake  such  a  reform  so  that 
citizens  are  better  able  to  find  out  how 
their  Representatives  voted  on  any  given 
legislation. 

A  final  question  relating  to  congres- 
sional structure  concerns  the  rule  which 
allows  Members  of  Congress  to  revise  the 
substance  of  their  remarks  in  the  daily 
Congressional  Record,  I  believe  it  is  im- 
portant that  we  limit  this  practice  to 
grammatical  and  stylistic  changes  so 
that  the  substance  of  what  is  said  on  the 
floor  or  in  committee  will  be  an  accurate 
record. 

RSASSESTING  THE  CONCBESSIONAI.  BOLX  IN 
WABMAKING    POWEES 

It  has  become  especially  clear  with  the 
Vietnam  conflict  that  Congress'  role  in 
war-making  powers  has  been  greatly 
reduced  from  that  originally  prescribed 
in  the  Constitution.  During  the  last  two 
sessions  cf  Congress  I,  along  with  several 
other  Members,  have  proposed  legislation 
which  would  Laiit  the  ability  of  the 
President  to  get  us  Into  armed  conflicts 
overseas  vrithout  congressional  assent. 
Those  who  have  supported  the  Presi- 
dents  actions  have  claimed  that  he  has 
some  mystical  implied  powers  which  give 
him  the  right  to,  by  himself,  take  this 
country  into  war.  In  our  representative 
system,  foreign  policy  decisions,  especial- 
ly the  decision  to  go  to  war.  should  be 
made  on  the  broadest  possible  base.  If 
this  is  not  done  in  future  conflict  situa- 
tions, we  can  expect  to  receive  the  same 
indication  that  our  representative  sys- 
tem is  breaking  down  which  was  so  ob- 
vious during  the  height  of  the  conflict  in 
Vietnam.  During  this  session,  the  Senate 
was  able  to  pass  a  measure  which  would 
prohibit  the  President  from  sending  un- 
authorized troops  overseas  without  con- 
gressional assent,  imless  it  could  be 
shown  that  they  were  protecting  Ameri- 
can lives  and  property.  This  legislation 
gives  the  President  adequate  emergency 
powers  so  that  he  could  handle  emer- 
gencies while  Congress  Is  acting.  How- 
ever, it  limits  his  ability  to  carry  on  ex- 
tended conflicts.  Many  of  the  opponents 
of  this  legislation  say  that  Congress  can- 
not act  rapidly  enough  in  crisis  situa- 
tions. It  has  been  demonstrated  to  me 
time  and  again  that  this  characteriza- 
tion is  patently  untrue.  When  Congress 
needs  to  act,  it  can  sict. 

The  House  has  also  passed  war  powers 
legislation  during  this  session  but  clearly 
the  Intent  of  the  manager  of  the  House 
bill  was  to  prevent  the  issue  from  being 
seriously  considered.  I  am  hopeful  that 
during  the  next  session  of  Congress  we 
will  be  able  to  pass  a  meaningful  war- 
powers  biU. 

BtTDGET  AND  FINANCIAI.  CONTKOL 

The  divergence  between  congression- 
ally  established  perogatives  in  budget 
and  fiscal  matters  and  the  level  of  con- 
gressional activity  in  this  area  has  been 
extremely  great.  First,  this  has  been 
caused  by  the  overall  level  of  Federal 
spending.  This  year  the  budget  will  ex- 
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ceed  $240  billlMi.  The  budget  document 
runs  over  1.100  pages  and  Is  divided  into 
14  separate  appropriations  measures.  At 
no  time  in  congressional  consideration  is 
the  budget  ever  examined  from  a  com- 
prehensive point  of  view.  There  is  no  cost 
comparison  being  done.  How  can  we  talk 
of  seriously  restructuring  our  national 
priorities  when  Members  of  Congress 
cannot  really  sit  down  and  consider 
alternatives? 

The  ability  of  individual  Members  of 
Congress  to  become  involved  in  tax  and 
appropriations  measures  is  also  limited. 
Most  authorities  on  the  budget  agree  that 
subcommittees  in  each  House  make  the 
preliminary  decisions  which  are  assented 
to  for  the  most  part  by  the  full  Appropri- 
ations Committee  and  then  are  given 
minimum  consideration  an.  the  floor. 
This  means  that  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  hold  a  great 
deal  of  personal  power  on  the  budget.  A 
sunilar  position  is  present  on  tax  matters 
with  members  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee. 

Congress  still  works  through  a  two- 
step  budgeting  process  which  requires 
authorization  before  funds  can  be  ap- 
propriated. The  folly  of  this  system  is 
best  demonstrated  through  the  record  of 
education  appropriations  and  authoriza- 
tions. In  fiscal  year  1971,  the  level  of  au- 
thorized expenditures  for  Federal  pro- 
grams in  education  amounted  to  over  $11 
billion.  In  the  same  time  period,  however, 
the  appropriations  for  those  programs 
amounted  to  only  $4  billion. 

In  recent  years,  the  President  has  felt 
it  necessary  to  impound  appropriated 
funds  to  help  balance  budget  expendi- 
tures. This  takes  away  congressional 
perogatives  in  the  appropriations  area. 
Impoundment  of  funds  has  been  criti- 
cized from  many  quarters.  However, 
Members  of  Congress  should  realize  that 
p£irt  of  the  responsibility  for  wise  budget- 
ing falls  on  their  shoulders.  In  March  of 
this  year  I  introduced  the  Fiscal  Re- 
sponsibility Act  of  1972. 

H.R.  15509  would  make  a  start  at  re- 
organizing the  congressional  appropria- 
tions process  and  other  budgetary  proce- 
dures. Congress  has  traditionally  been 
very  late  In  passing  appropriations  biUs. 
Last  year  the  last  appropriations  bill  was 
passed  252  days  into  the  fiscal  year.  Al- 
though this  budgeting  procedure  can  be 
patched  up  through  suppleitiental  and 
continuing  appropriations,  these  meas- 
ures are  harcUy  adequate  to  fit  the  needs 
of  our  system.  The  first  title  of  the  Fis- 
cal Responsibility  Act  reestablishes  the 
fiscal  year  to  coincide  with  the  calendar 
year.  Basically,  this  would  allow  Congress 
12  months  to  consider  the  budget  instead 
of  the  6  it  now  has.  The  second  title 
of  the  bin  requires  that  at  the  beginning 
of  each  budgetary  cycle.  Congress  estab- 
lish an  expenditure  limitation  taking  into 
account  all  the  competing  priorities  in 
the  budget.  This  would  help  Congress  to 
consider  the  budget  as  a  financial  docu- 
ment rather  than  14  separate  appropria- 
tions bills.  The  third  title  of  the  Fiscal 
Responsibility  Act  regulates  the  Presi- 
dent's ability  to  impound  fimds.  It  estab- 
lishes two  types  of  Impoundments — one 
a  pro  rata  or  percentage  Impoundment 
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allowing  the  President  to  Impound  funds 
in  a  department  or  agency  on  a  percent- 
age basis.  If  this  percentage  funds  cut  is 
applied  to  all  bureaus  In  that  agency  or 
department  equally,  the  President  Is  re- 
quired to  notify  the  Congress  of  his  Im- 
poundment. Either  House  of  Congress 
then  has  60  days  to  disagree  with  that 
impoundment.  Congressional  action  will 
force  him  to  cease  the  impoundment.  If 
the  President  wants  to  target  his  im- 
poimdment  against  a  specific  program  or 
agency,  he  must  notify  the  Congress  in 
advance.  Either  House  then  has  30  days 
to  disagree  with  this  impoundment.  The 
final  title  of  this  bill  calls  for  a  compre- 
hensive year-long  study  involving  the 
leadership  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  as 
well  as  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  in  looking  at  the  congres- 
sional budgeting  process.  The  study 
should  produce  alternatives  to  the  pres- 
ent inadequate  system.  One  additional 
provision  of  the  bill  is  an  indemnification 
clause  which  requires  that  after  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  established  a  pay- 
ment schedule,  that  it  must  keep  to  that 
schedule  or  face  the  burden  of  paying 
extra  costs  incurred  as  a  result  of  the  de- 
lay. The  Fiscal  Responsibility  Act  obvi- 
ously will  not  solve  all  of  our  Federal 
problems  relating  to  budget  and  fiscal 
problems.  However,  I  think  that  it  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction. 

CAMPAIGN    FINANCING 

Access  to  the  political  system  is  an  im- 
portant aspect  of  a  representative  gov- 
ernment. The  1970  election  proved  to  me 
and  to  many  other  Members  of  Congress 
that  the  cost  of  political  campaigns  was 
jeopardizing  the  potential  for  participa- 
tion for  most  Americans. 

WhUe  realistic  campaign  guidelines 
have  yet  to  be  established  the  first  step 
has  been  taken  by  the  Campaign  Reform 
Act  of  1971.  The  act  limits  the  amount 
that  can  be  spent  on  the  electronic  media 
in  political  campaigns.  As  one  who  has 
worked  many  hours  for  the  first  reform 
in  financing  of  political  campaigns  since 
the  Fair  Campaign  Practices  Act  of  1925, 
I  was  particularly  pleased  by  the  passage 
of  this  legislation.  It  also  requires  de- 
tailed reporting  of  expenditures  so  that 
an  elected  officials  campaign  expendi- 
tures become  a  matter  of  public  record. 
I  have  favored  opening  campaign  fi- 
nances to  public  view  for  all  of  my  public 
Ufe.  Denying  the  public  access  to  infor- 
mation on  campaign  financing  seems 
somewhat  analogus  to  the  come-ons  used 
by  carnival  barkers  at  the  coimty  fair. 
The  public  interest  will  be  served  if  dur- 
ing this  first  election  with  new  reporting 
requirements,  they  inform  themselves  on 
their  candidates  financing  and  press  for 
enforcement  of  the  provisions  against 
those  who  are  not  complying  with  its 
requirements. 

The  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1971  made  a 
step  toward  involving  more  citizens  In 
the  political  process.  Beginning  with  this 
election,  taxpayers  can  deduct  up  to  $50 — 
$100  for  couples — or  count  up  to  $25 — $50 
for  couples — as  a  tax  credit  on  their  in- 
come tax  returns  for  political  contribu- 
tions. This  tax  benefit  wUl  encourage 
wage  earners  to  get  Involved  in  cam- 
paigns. 

All  of  the  ideas  discussed  in  this  paper 
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set  as  their  goal  a  more  responsive  and 
responsible  government.  While  many  of 
these  reforms  will  move  Congress  toward 
that  goal,  the  key  in  my  mind  to  a  more 
responsive  and  responsible  government 
Is  based  on  continued  citizen  involve- 
ment. Deeper  citizen  Involvement  In  all 
our  congressional  districts  would  insure 
that  Members  of  Congress  could  not  do 
their  job  without  consulting  their  con- 
stituency. It  would  Insure  that  Innova- 
tive legislative  proposals  do  not  become 
lost  in  an  antiquated  congressional 
structure.  It  would  insure  that  the  budg- 
get  document  would  be  a  financial  plan 
of  competing  priorities,  and  that  that 
document  was  studied  carefully  and  in- 
tensively. It  would  insure  that  Congress 
come  to  grips  with  the  question  of  crisis- 
management.  In  short,  a  greater  degree 
of  citizen  involvement  would  insure  that 
Congress  begins  to  reestablish  the  re- 
sponsibilities they  have  let  slip  through 
their  hands  to  the  Executive. 

In  the  Youngstown  Sheet  k  Tube 
case.  Justice  Jackson  admonished  the 
Congress  that  the  tools  belonged  to  the 
man  who  can  use  them.  The  wisdom  of 
Justice  Jackson  appUes  to  all  powers  of 
Congress. 
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HON.  MICHAEL  HARRINGTON 

OF    MASSACHTSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6.  1972 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
issues  facing  us  today  are  the  subject 
of  as  much  concern,  and  as  much  misin- 
formation, as  that  of  drug  addiction 
Everyone  agrees  that  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  the  problem,  but  much 
of  what  is  done  is  misguided  because  it  is 
based  on  false  premises  about  the  situ- 
ation. There  Is  an  organizaticKi  in  Mas- 
sachusetts which  is  doing  a  good  deal  to 
correct  this  situation  by  circulating  cor- 
rect and  thoughtful  Information  about 
drug  addiction  and  its  attendsuit  prob- 
lems. It  is  called  the  Committee  for  a 
Sane  Drug  Policy  and  the  set  of  ques- 
tions and  answers  attached  to  these  re- 
marks are  an  example  of  the  work  this 
committee  has  been  doing  to  advance 
public  understanding  of  drug  addiction 
and  the  role  that  Government  ought  to 
play  in  combating  it : 

Questions    and    Answees   on      the    British 
System" 

Question. — What    Is    "the    British    sysiera 
for  treating  heroin  addiction? 

Answer. — In  Britam  addicts  can  get  daily 
heroin  from  the  government.  Official  clinics 
dispense  a  range  of  services — medical  care, 
detoxification,  encounter  groups,  family  case- 
work— but  they  get  almost  all  addicts  under 
care  by  starting  where  they're  at — on  the 
needle.  Addicts  are  seen  weekly  and  given  a 
prescription  for  their  drug — Injectlble  heroin, 
Injectible  methadone,  oral  methadone,  or  a 
combination  of  these.  The  proscription  can 
only  be  flUed  at  a  pharmacy  on  a  daUy  basis. 
Doctor  and  patient  togethw  decide  which 
form  of  treatment  the  patient  can  make  use 
of, 

Q  — What  are  the  goals  of  the  British  sys- 
tem? 

A.— The  ultimate  goal  in  treating  the  ad- 
dict   is   to   help   blm   to   become   drug   free. 
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Until  tbaX  bappana  ua<l  In  '^  cagm  where 
It  doM&t.  tte  B0«1  U  to  belp  blm  funcUon 
as  nonxMily  aa  poBrtble  Kid  to  keep  him 
under  madhatl  care  to  minlTnlM>  the  aecond- 
ary  ooiiipUe«tloB»  ot  •ddlctJoo  such  m  owve- 
doee  rmeOotm  and  toftctlona  from  unatertle 
needlM.  Ti»  go«l  for  aocJety  la  to  avoid 
addlct-Uadtteed  aiam  and  to  prevent  the  Use 
of  a  black  market  in  addictive  druga. 

Q la  thia  ayatam  a  new  development? 

A —No,  the  British  have  always  handled 
addiction  aa  a  medical,  not  a  criminal  prob- 
lem When  drug  oontrol  legislation  was  first 
enacted  la  the  19a0's,  doctors  were  given 
wide  discretion  to  treat  addicts  as  their  pro- 
feaalonal  practice  dictated.  Such  treatment 
has  oonalatenUy  included  the  provision  of  ad- 
dictive drugs.  Since  KWS,  however,  prescrip- 
tion of  heroin  for  purpoeea  of  maintenance 
has  been  confined  to  special  government 
clinics  and  to  certain  hospitals. 

Q. How  large  a  population  of  addicts  does 

Britain  have?  •■ 
A.— Undar  3000. 

Q. Why  have  some   people  claimed  that 

"the  British  system"  la  a  failure? 

A. — During  the  lOflOs  the  rate  of  addic- 
tion In  Britain  began  to  climb  alarmingly. 
Between  1868  and  1968  the  number  of  per- 
sons known  to  be  receiving  any  kind  of  ad- 
dictive drug  rose  from  442  to  2.782.  The  num- 
ber receiving  heroin  rose  during  these  ten 
years  from  88  to  2.340  and  their  average  age 
dropped  untU  33  %  were  teenagers.  Inveetiga- 
tlon  revealed  serious  over-prescription  by  a 
amall  handful  of  doctors  with  the  resultant 
surplus  of  hertdn  creating  a  "gray  market " 
and  many  new  addicts.  Concern  about  this 
problem  led  the  British  to  restrict  prescrip- 
tion for  addlcta  to  newly  established  govern- 
ment cUnics  as  of  April  1968  and  prompted 
many  observers  abroad  to  conclude  prema- 
turely that  the  British  approach  had  failed. 
In  1989.  however,  the  rate  of  addiction  slowed 
and  in  1970  the  number  of  addicts  seen  at 
the  clinics  actually  decreased ' — and  this  de- 
spite improved  reporting  procedures. 

Q. — Are    there   some   addicts   unknown   to 
medical  authorities? 

A. — Yea.    but    studies    have    shown    their 
number  to  be  small. 

Q. — isnt  methadone  a  preferable  drug  for 
maintenance? 

A —Tee.  methadone,  a  synthetic  relative  of 
heroin.  Is  longer  acting  and  needs  to  be  ad- 
ministered only  once  a  day  instead  of  every  4 
to  8  hours.  Accordingly,  British  doctors  try  to 
persuade  addicts  to  switch  drugs,  but  if  a 
patient  Is  managtrig  well  on  heroin,  be  is  gen- 
erally permitted  to  remain  on  it.  The  num- 
ber of  patients  receiving  heroin,  either  alone 
or  in  combination  with  other  drugs,  has  been 
reduced  from  81%   in  1968  to  31%   In  1970. 
Contrary   to   the  practice   in   this   country. 
however,   three   quarters  of   the   addicts  on 
methadone  choose  and  are  allowed  to  inject 
it  like  heroin. 
Q. — Does  heroin  do  physical  harm? 
A. — Unadulterated  heroin  administered  by 
sterile  procedures  in  a  tolerance-related  dose 
does   nothing  injurious  to  a  person  already 
addicted.  A  study  at  Lexington  Hospital  in 
1970    of    31    chronic    opiate    addicts,    whose 
years   of   addiction  averaged  36  years,   con- 
cluded, "opiate  effects  per  ae  must  be  dif- 
ferentiated from  the  medical  complications 
associated  with  the  hectic  way  of  life  pursued 
by  youthful  heroin  addicts.  While  there  ia 
ample  evidence  that  the  aberrant  way  of  life 
followed   by  most  heroin   abusers  has  both 
2urute    and    chronic    medical     consequences 
(1.  e. — tetanua,  overdose,  bspatltls,  endocar- 
ditis) there  to  tnsiilBclent  scientific  basis  for 
maintaining  that  long-term  use  of  opiates — 
in   and   of   itself — to  related   to   any   major 
medical  condition.  ** 

Q. — Can  persons  maintained  on  heroin 
function  normally? 

A. — Yes,  other  things  being  equal.  Of 
course  many  British  addicts  have  severe  so- 
cial and  personal  problems.  Including  multt- 
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pla  drug  use,  which  limit  their  functioning. 
40%  of  British  addicts  are,  however,  em- 
ployed. (And  one  youthful  group  of  218  ad- 
dlcta receiving  Intensive  services  at  St.  Clem- 
ent's Treatment  Center  had  an  employ- 
ment record  which  roae  from  lO'^o  to  an  aver- 
age of  66-88%.) 

Q. — Can  an  addict  be  stsbfilzed  on  a  given 
doa«  of  heroin,  or  will  tie  always  crave  more? 
A. — British  doctors  do  stabilize  patients  an 
a  set  dose  and  aven  reduce  the  dosage  grad- 
ually in  many  cases.  They  admit  a  lot  of 
"haggling"  occurs  between  doctor  and  pa- 
tient over  the  amount  of  drug  to  be  given, 
but  patients  can  usually  be  persuaded  to 
content  themselves  with  a  fixed  dose  if  as- 
sured that  they  wont  experience  withdrawal. 
Q. — Does  Britain  have  a  black  market  in 
heroin? 

A. — There  are  illegal  transactions  of  heroin 
in  Britain.  Addicts  do  sometimes  share  or  sell 
some  of  their  own  legal  supply,  although  the 
more  skilled  and  careful  prescription  In  the 
clinics  haa  sharply  reduced  the  illicit  circula- 
tion of  addictive  drugs.  There  is  also  a  smaU 
black  market  In  "Chinese  heroin"  from 
Hong  Kong.  The  large  scale,  organized  traf- 
fic in  narcotics  which  attracts  criminal  In- 
vestment In  this  country,  however,  does  not 
exist  in  Britain  where  the  low  price  of  legal 
heroin  makes  competition  unprofitable.  (A 
bottle  of  100  heroin  tablets,  worth  tlOOO  on 
the  streets  of  New  York,  retails  at  $2.16.) 

Q. — Is  there  any  relationship  between 
British  addicts  and  crime? 

A. — Britain  remains  free  of  the  kind  of 
street  crime  wliich  has  plagued  American 
cities  In  recent  years.  In  part  because  addicts 
don't  have  to  maintain  expensive  habits  by 
stealing.  This  does  not  mean  that  British 
addicts  are  never  involved  In  crime.  A  study 
In  1989  of  111  addicts  showed  that  41% 
had  convictions  for  non-drug  related  offenses 
prior  to  their  first  use  of  heroin.  34%  of  the 
111  reported  current  involvement  In  non- 
drug  related  crime.'  Thus,  although  the  pro- 
vision of  heroin  may  not  reform  persons  dis- 
posed to  criminal  activity,  the  amount  of 
addict  crime  in  this  sample  did  decrease  after 
the  addicts  became  involved  with  a  clinic. 

Q. — Is  it  Illegal  for  a  person  to  possess 
heroin  without  a  medical  prescription? 

A. — Yes.  The  maximum  punishment  for 
illegal  possession  is  seven  years  and  for  traf- 
ficking fourteen  years  in  JaU.  In  1970,  228 
penons  were  convicted  for  unlawful  poases- 
slon  of  heroin,  down  52  from  the  year  before. 
(6.682  convictions  were  obtained  In  1970  for 
ofTenses  Involving  cannabis.) 

Q — Are  British  addicts  ever  cured  of  their 
drug  habit? 

A. — Yea,  but  the  num)>er  successfully  re- 
habUltated  remains  small.  St.  Clement's 
Treatment  Center  reported  that  86  of  218 
patients  treated  between  1968  and  1970  were 
taken  off  drugs  satogether  and  were  not  using 
opiates  6  months  later.  Many  of  these  pa- 
tients were,  however,  abusing  alcohol,  hallu- 
cinogens, barbiturates,  etc  Britain  has  not 
foiind  an  answer  to  mxUtiple  drug  use  by 
young  people. 

Q. — Could  heroin  be  legally  given  to  ad- 
dicts in  this  country? 

A. — Yes.  The  Federal  Comprehensiive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
provides  that  any  research  with  a  drug  in 
Schedule  1  (e.g..  heroin)  requires  registration 
with  the  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and  Dangerous 
Drugs  and  approval  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  from 
the  Pood  and  Dr\ig  Administration.  To  gain 
approval,  a  propoeal  would  have  to  satisfy 
various  criteria,  including  the  provision  of 
adequate  safeguards  against  diversion  of  the 
drug  and  community  support  for  the  project. 
Proposals  would  also  have  to  receive  state 
approval.  Thus  until  the  Idea  becomes  a  lot 
more  acceptable  than  it  Is  at  present,  It  will 
remain  a  difllcult  and  discoiu^ging  project 
for  any  medical  program  to  undertake. 

Q — Have  there  been  proponents  for  heroin 
maintenance  In  this  country? 
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A — Yee.  A  number  of  wall -documented 
books  advocating  legal  haroln  for  addicts 
have  been  written,  the  best  known  being  Al- 
fred R.  Llndesmlth's  The  Addict  and  the  Law 
(Vintage  Book,  $1,96).  Oroupa  supporting 
heroin  maintenance  bav*  included  Hat  New 
York  Academy  of  Medicine  (1066),  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Narcotic  Drugs  of  the  A.M.A. 
and  the  A.B.A.  (1968,  1981).  the  CouncU  of 
Judges  of  the  National  Council  on  Crime  and 
Delinquency  (1964,  1971),  the  San  Pranclsco 
Committee  on  Crime  (1971).  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  (1971),  Committee  for  a 
Sana  Drug  Policy  (1971).  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Crime  Prevention  and  Control  of 
the  A3_A.  (1972).  and  the  new  Drug  Abuse 
CouncU  (Washington,  Now  York,  HWS).  Cur- 
rently, the  Vera  Institute  of  Justice  in  New 
York  is  seeking  government  approval  for  a 
concrete  proposal  offering  a  highly  struc- 
tured heroin  maintenance  program  to  300 
hard  core  addicte  who  have  refused  or  failed 
In  that  city's  methadone  program. 

FOOTNOTES 

'  The  ntmiber  of  addicts  known  to  the 
Home  Ofllce  during  1969  peaked  at  2,881.  The 
number  act\ially  receiving  drugs  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  however,  was  Juat  1488.  In  1970 
that  end  of  the  year  flgrire  waa  reduced  to 
1430.  The  2600  figure  often  cited  in  recent 
reports  about  English  addlcta  Is  appareuUy 
the  approximate  number  of  addicts  known  to 
the  Home  Ofllce  during  1970. 

•  B.  V.  Stimson  and  A.  C.  Ogbome.  "A  Sur- 
vey of  a  Representative  Sample  of  Addicts 
Prescribed  Heroin  at  London  Clinics,  "  Bul- 
letin on  Narcotics.  12:4.  October-December 
1970. 


TAKING  TANGLEWOOD  OUT  OF  THE 
WOODS 


HON.  SILVIO  OCONTE 

OF  M  A  saacH  uturri'a 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  6,  1972 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr,  Speaker,  of  the  many 
outstanding  events  that  take  place  in 
my  district  each  year,  one  tiiat  consist- 
ently attracts  thousands  of  delighted 
visitors  is  the  annual  Berkshire  Festival 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  held 
in  the  Music  Shed  at  Tanglewood. 

The  recently  ctMnpleted  1972  summer 
season  was  the  most  successful  ever. 
More  than  257,000  people  enjoyed  the 
brilliant  concerts  given  by  the  Boston 
Symphony  in  the  imparalleled  natural 
beauty  of  Tanglewood. 

I  would  like  to  take  ttiis  opportunity  to 
applaud  the  symphony  for  Its  high 
standards  of  excellence  and  for  the  many 
hours  of  pleasure  it  accords  its  listeners. 
An  article  reviewing  this  past  season  at 
Tanglewood  appears  in  today's  edition  of 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  and  I 
now  include  it  along  with  my  remarks: 

TaKIMG  TANOI,iWOOD   OtJT  OF  TH«   WOODS 

(By  Louis  Snyder) 

(NoTS. — With  bolder  and  more  innovative 
programming,  the  Boston  Symphony's  35th 
Berktiilre  Festival  last  month  chalked  up 
an  18  percent  increase  In  attendance  over 
1971.  Armed  with  better  ecological  man- 
ners (there  was  a  marked  decreased  in  Utter) 
and  a  substantial  musical  curiosity,  this 
year's  aodlenoea  were  obviously  delighted  to 
see  some  of  the  festival's  traditional  cobwebs 
brushed  away.) 

Lenox,  Mass. — Over  the  vast  green  expanse 
of  Tanglewood,  the  morning  after  the  flnal 
Berkshire  Festival  concert  doesnt  seem  to 
differ  much  from  year  to  year.  Gone  are  the 
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-.rmina-up  sounda  of  a  bloaaomlng  atudent 
'Smai  the  direction  at  Muaic  C«itar 
S^quartenr  no  longer  fao«l  with  large,  ex- 
^^t  crowds  to  ple«e,  the  groundakeepsra 
^o  are  usually  cutting  graas  and  raking 
"aUis  are  out  of  sight,  and  bird  family  t^ 
nest  in  the  rafters  of  the  huge  Music  Shed 
flnauy  have  the  place  to  themaelves  again. 

Looking  south  through  the  pines,  nothing 
obscures  the  serene.  Qiotteeque  landscape 
in  which  Lake  Mahkeenac  nestles— a  view 
tb»t  admittedly  often  kept  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne from  writing  when  he  spent  more 
than  a  year  within  sight  of  it.  here  on  the 
former  Tappan  estate  in  1850-51. 

On  Aug  21,  1972.  the  day  after  the  Boston 
symphony's  35th  Berkshire  Festival  had  end- 
ed the  Tanglewood  scene,  cool  but  drenched 
with  sunshine,  waa  predictably  quiet.  Yet 
only  yesterday  afternoon,  12.884  people  had 
eathered  here  for  Mahler's  Eighth— the 
climax  of  a  summer  of  almost  unprecedented 
popularity. 

Now  the  grounds  were  vrtthout  as  much  as 
a  discarded  program  or  an  empty  picnic 
box  to  testify  to  even  one  oonoertgoer's  pres- 
ence. In  fact  Tanglewood's  operations  man- 
ager Jamea  KUey.  Is  reported  stUl  amazed 
at  the  sudden  ecological  bent  of  this  season's 
audiences:  "AlmoBt  nothing  to  be  picked  up 
next  day.  "  he  is  quoted  as  saying. 

AN    "UNBELJEVINO    SQUAaRXl." 

But  the  return  of  good  ecological  manners 
wasn't  the  only  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  festival  summer  of  '72,  one  recalled,  as 
a  lone  squirrel  streaked  unbelieving  across 
the  deserted  lawn.  For  24  scheduled  B80 
concerts.  8  open  rehearsals,  Tanglewood-on- 
Parade  (an  annual  day  of  muslcmaking) . 
and  Boston  Pops  at  Tanglewood,  more  than 
257,860  arrived  to  listen. 

There  were  some,  too,  not  Included  in 
this  figure,  who  partook  of  recitals  and  con- 
certs bv  Fellows  of  the  Berkshire  Music  Cen- 
ter, others  who  crowded  the  West  Bam  for 
productions  staged  by  the  two-year-old 
Music  ITieater  Project,  and  thoee  who  l)ent 
an  ear  to  the  five  contemporary  "feetival- 
within-a-feetival"  concerts  presented  by  the 
Berkshire  Music  Center  and  the  Promm 
Music  Foundation,  marking  the  latter's  20th 
anniversary. 

The  grand  total  attendance  represented 
an  18,6  percent  increase  over  1971,  and  as 
one  gaeed  at  the  empty,  shadowy  shed 
pondering  why,  the  squirrel  scampered 
back  bearing  an  unidentifiable  but  substan- 
tial prize  between  his  teeth. 

NEW    EXCTTEMENT    IN    ADl 

In  retrospect,  reawakened  interest  and 
burgeoning  response  came  as  no  surprise. 
Almost  from  the  beginning  of  this  Tangle- 
wood season,  except  for  a  few  early  rain- 
drenched  filled  the  Berkshire  air.  A  Bee- 
thoven weekend,  which  reunited  the  whole 
orchestra  for  the  summer,  with  retiring 
music  director  William  Steinberg  and  direc- 
tor-elect Seijl  Ozawa  in  charge,  racked  up  a 
count  of  26,903  listeners — the  Saturday- 
evening  audience  for  the  Ninth  Symphony 
being  the  largest  (14  851)  since  1963. 
■  Leonard  Bernstein's  appearance  In  a 
■Brahms  program  drew  13,374  devoteee,  either 
•of  the  composer  or  the  conductor  or  both; 
Eugene  Ormandy,  on  two  nights  before 
opening  his  own  Saratoga-Philadelphian  fes- 
tival, attracted  more  than  14,000  to  hear 
him  conduct  the  B80;  Colin  Davis  renewed 
his  love-feast  with  the  orchestra  and  26.730 
hearers  in  three  oonoerta;  and  In  single  en- 
gagements, Aldo  Ceccato,  James  Levlne, 
Stanislaw  Skrowaczewskl.  and  Karel  Ancerl, 
with  noted  soloists  and  tempting  programs, 
made  honorable  showings. 

It  remained  for  BSO  associate  conductor 
Michael  Tllson  Thomas  to  come  forth  with 
the  two  musical  blockbusters  of  the 
summer — the    premiere,   in   a   BSO   tribute 
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to  the  Fromm  Foundation,  at  Charles 
Wuodnen'a  ftomm-oommlMlonad  Oonfierto 
for  Slectrl&ed  VloUn  and  OroiMatra  (with 
Paul  Zukofaky  aa  aolotet) ,  and  the  fiiat  repa- 
Utlon,  In  wlder-opan  apaoea  than  Boaton'a 
Symphony  Hail,  of  (»lvl«r  Meaalaan'a  "St 
Bxapecto  Beaurrectlonem  Mortuorum,"  In 
which  wlnda.  braaa,  and  particularly  percua- 
sion  anticipate  the  tonal  terror  and  gran- 
deur of  Judgment  Day. 

KIXMKMT   or  DAXZMO 

Mr.  "momaa.  who  has  never  given  the 
impression  of  being  a  fearfully  treading 
angel  where  ohallenging  aoores  are  con- 
cerned, rose  mlghtUy  to  both  oocaalona.  and 
in  doing  so  contributed  the  element  of  daring 
on  a  large  scale  that  finally  brought  Tangle- 
wood programming  out  of  the  traditional 
woods. 

Stories  circulated  at  Tanglewood  about 
the  InoompatibUlty  of  composer  and  some 
BSO  musicians  during  reheareala  of  the 
Wuorlnen  piece  (age-old  music  history  re- 
peating itself) ,  and  indeed  there  were  a  few 
booa  from  the  audience  at  the  first  per- 
formance. 

So  was  it  the  music?  The  performanoee? 
The  weatiier?  The  economy? 

Thomas  D.  Perry  Jr..  the  oroheatra's  man- 
ager since  1954.  wryly  admitted  that  he 
couldn't  l>e  sure.  "Managers  always  know 
why  things  go  wrong,"  he  explained,  "but 
when  they  go  aa  well  as  they  have  this  sum- 
mer, we're  nonplussed." 

As  might  have  been  expected.  Mr.  Perry 
was  not  without  hU  theortea.  however.  De- 
spit*  the  tremendous  cost  of  maintaining 
Tanglewood — the  concert  season  is  only  eight 
weeks  long — and  the  neoeeaity  for  main- 
taining the  musicians  aa  though  they  were 
on  tour  ("after  all,  in  Boston,  they  are  at 
home,  but  here  they  must  naturally  re- 
ceive per  dletn  rates"),  the  festival  repre- 
sents a  special  obaUenge.  To  keep  Tangle- 
wood, like  any  finely  attuned  mechanism,  in 
working  order — a  707  aircraft  waa  cited — 
it  must  be  used  often  and  to  beert  advan- 
tage. Thus,  for  audiencee'  sake  as  well  as  its 
own,  the  BSO  must  not  rely  exclusively  on 
repeats  of  its  Boston  programs  (a  general 
complaint  several  years  back),  but  regard 
Tanglewood  aa  a  place  where  it  oan  serve  a 
new  repertory  and  a  new  public. 

For  the  past  several  yean.  Ozawa,  aa 
artistic  director  with  Gunther  Sobuller  at 
Tanglewood  (Bernstein  U  iU  adviser),  haa 
been  conscious  of  this  need  to  appeal  to 
audiencee  who  are  now  coming  armed  with 
a  substantial  musical  ciuioalty — ^not  aa  a 
group  o*  potluck  listeners.  Unuaual  worka, 
ancient  and  modem,  have  crept  into  the 
regular  feativai  programa,  and  for  Tangle- 
wood have  been  reeerv«d  a  nvimbar  o(f  special 
ones,  seldom  undertaken  beoauae  o*  their 
large  musical  demands,  like  Berlioz 
"Damnation  of  Faust,"  Beethoven's  Missa 
Solemnls,  and  this  year's  Eighth  Symphony 
of  Mahler. 

The  formation  of  a  Tanglewood  Festival 
Chorus,  based  in  Boston,  under  John  Oliver's 
direction,  has  also  made  such  projects  more 
feasible.  And  the  obvious  eagerness  of  Uaten- 
ers  to  hear  these  rarities  live,  under  optimum 
conditions,  is  indicative  of  the  catholicity  of 
taste  existent  these  days  among  record 
collectors. 

HfTECKAI,  PAKT  RESTORED 

In  forming  the  Music  Theater  Project  two 
summers  ago  with  Ian  Strasfogel  as  Its  head, 
the  Berkshire  Music  Center  has  restored  an 
integral  part  of  the  festival  scene  to  do  what 
Its  name  Implies — ^present  innovative  stag- 
ing of  music  drama,  with  the  operatic 
cobwebs  brushed  away.  In  a  small  cleverly 
converted  bam  on  the  property,  turn -away 
audiences  have  sought  out  short  pieces  by 
Harrison  Blrtwlstle.  Erik  Satle.  Llgetl.  Offen- 
bach, and  this  summer  a  taUor-made  pre- 
miere— Robert      Selig's      "Chooorua"— along 
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with  tbe  Brecttt  WelU  "Jaaager"  and  Monte- 
verdl'a  "Ooronattoa  of  Poppea." 

A»Mi  duilnf  tba  Rromm  evoita.  Collage,  an 
aOsboot  ot  tb»  BBO  ItMif.  oomprlalng  six 
young  orobeatra  manibara  and  three  outaide 
raerulta,  mad*  a  praoaiilng  oAelal  d«but  in 
extraordinary  perforinancaa  of  worka  in  the 
oontamponuT  IiUoxb.  which  U  tbelr  ralaon 
d'etra.  Now  If  aaoui^  modern  pleeea  can  be 
foimd  reftlly  worthy  of  their  talents.     .  . 

"I  aenaa  a  sMi  change  in  theae  audiences, " 
Mr.  Ftorry  remarked.  It  haa  been  hi^pening 
gradually,  but  It's  very  evident  this  sum- 
mar.  Many  new  paoide  and  more  young  ones 
are  ocmlng  to  the  oonoarts — they  reaUy  a^)- 
predate  the  sweep  ot  Tanglewood  and  its 
very  denial  of  the  traditional  oonoert-hall 
ritual.  They  come  to  absorb  the  beauty  of  the 
music  and  the  place.  And  they  obviously 
respect  it  from  the  way  they  treat  It — plenty 
of  applause  when  they're  pleased,  and  almost 
no  Utter  at  all  I" 

So  the  shining  statUtlcs  may  spring  from 
the  "new  audience."  more  favorable  weather 
than  usual,  reatored  pride  within  the  orches- 
tra Itself  ("They're  playing  again  with  that 
'we're-reaUy-aomething'  air,"  an  old-timer 
noticed),  fresh  prognunmlng,  the  economy, 
or  another  coming  of  age  for  Tanglewood 
after  smne  years  of  being  taken  tat  granted. 

Whatever  It  la,  Tanglewood  in  1973  was  fuU 
of  the  vitality  and  promise  that  must  have 
prompted  MIm  Oertrude  Robinson  Smith, 
the  featival's  tireleea  founder  and  advocate, 
to  say  In  1986:  "There  are  all  kinds  of  things 
that  can  be  done  musically.  Let  yotir  imagi- 
nation go  as  far  aa  you  like  and  you  will  not 
go  too  far." 

The  message,  like  Hawthorne's  view,  hap- 
pily Is  still  with  us. 


REMOVAL  OF  FEDERAL  EXCISE  TAX 
APPLIED  TO  SPARE  PARTS  FOR 
PRIVATELY  OWNED  URBAN  TRAN- 
SIT BUSES 


HON.  RICHARD  H.  FULTON 

or  TEMiTEaaEX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  BBPRBSENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  September  6.  1972 

Mr.  PULTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  which  would  seek 
to  remove  the  8 -percent  Federal  excise 
tax  currently  being  levied  acainst  pri- 
vately owned  bus  companies  when  they 
purchase  spare  parts  for  their  vehicles. 

This  action,  I  believe  Is  not  only  the 
natural  second  step  following  1971  legis- 
lation lifting  the  10-percent  tax  from 
original  private-line  bus  purchases;  it  is 
a  necessary  step  to  help  ke^  many  of 
these  private  mass  transit  firms  operat- 
ing. 

Currently,  938  of  our  Nation's  1.079 
tirban  transit  systems  are  privately 
owned.  Many,  such  as  several  of  the  lines 
serving  Washington.  D.C.,  and  the  Nash- 
ville Transit  Co.  serving  my  own  con- 
stituency, face  growing  deficits — deficits 
which  can  only  grow  larger  by  keeping 
this  tax  Is  effect.  Within  the  past  17  years. 
258  cities  have  lost  their  transit  systems 
and  many  more  have  either  required  local 
subsidies  or  outright  municipal  purchase 
to  continue  operations.  This  trend  must 
be  reversed. 

The  Congress  in  1970  recognised  that 
aid  for  urban  mass  transit  was  required 
when  it  aw)roved  a  multimillion-dollar 
capital  grant  program.  Yet  balanced 
against  this  is  the  $800,000  to  $1.9  mil- 
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Hon  In  Federal  excise  taxes  estimated  to 
be  demanded  yearly  of  private  buslines 
purchasing  spare  parts.  A  discrepancy 
clearly  exists  when  we  offer  flnanr.tal  as- 
sistance yet  continue  to  demand  a  coun- 
terproductive tax. 

Private  bus  company  spare  part  levies 
flow  into  the  $85  miUlon  highway  trust 
fund,  constituting  perhaps  2  percent  ol 
the  fund's  total  revenues.  This  is  not  a 
great  percentage  from  the  Government's 
point  of  view;  however,  it  is  quite  a  bit 
to  those  buslines  affected.  A  look  at  the 
current  estimated  excise  tax  expendi- 
tures of  a  few  private  buslines  amplifies 
the  point: 

1.  NMhvUle  TraxiBlt  Company  (NashvlUe. 
TeniiMMe)  : 

Federal  excise  Ux »»,  700 

Number  ol  buaea ^^^ 

P.B.T./bUB    tW  90 

a.  LouJbvUI*  Transit  Company  (LoutevlUe, 
Etontuokr)  : 

Psderal  excise  tax. --- »12,  000 

Number  oX  buses ^^^ 

P.B.T.  bns    $60.91 

3.  Niagara  frontier  Traaalt  System  i Buf- 
falo, Naw  Torfc)  : 

Paderal  exdaa  tax '^^' ?S 

Number  of  buses *~ 

F.B.T.   bus    •43.50 

4.  Milwaukee  *  Suburban  Transit  Cor- 
poration (MUwaukee.  Wisconsin)  : 

Federal  excise  tax W*.  000 

Number  of  buses 538 

PET.   bus $44.60 

5.  New  Orleana  Public  Service,  Inc.  (New 
Orleans,  Louisiana)  : 

P«d«ral  exclw  tax ***'^ 

Number  of  buses *"* 

PB.T./bua we-ao 

As  my  colleagues  can  see,  these  excise 
taxes  add  up  to  a  considerable  amount, 
particularly  considering  the  financial 
pressures  many  of  these  lines  currently 
face. 

Mr.  Epeaker.  my  legislation  would  ease 
the  burden,  and  provide  even  a  small 
measure  of  retroactivity  by  exonpting 
from  the  tax  those  vehicle  parts  already 
sold  by  manufacturers  to  dealers,  but  not 
yet  in  uae  at  the  time  of  the  bill's  en- 
actment It  is  a  measure  I  believe  sorely 
needed  by  our  Nation's  private  mass 
transit  industry — and  a  measure  de- 
signed, and  I  lM>pe  destined  to  build 
rather  than  "overtax"  those  systems 
Mfioa  which  America  in  the  future  must 
Increasingly  depend. 
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BaMSXT  Ct  *ra  OvEasxrpa 
It  Is  hard  to  think  of  a  precedent  for  Ram- 
sey Clark's  treating  with  an  acknowledged 
enemy  of  the  United  State*  and  hi«  return 
with  conditional  •agreements"  signed,  on 
Clark's  own  word,  by  Hanoi's  deputy  premier 
and  minister  of  foreign   affairs 

The  mUdest  question  the  action  raises  Is: 
By  what  authority  does  Citizen  Clark  un- 
dertake negotiations  with  the  Hanoi  govern- 
ment in  obvious  contravention  of  negotia- 
tions already  being  carried  on  by  the  duly 
inatalied  government  of  the  United  Stales? 
Clark  may  difiagree  with  the  administration 
as  violently  as  he  pleases  and  cjiticize  as 
loudly  and  publicly  as  he  pleases.  That  u 
any  citizen's  privilege. 

But  It  la  not  hla  privilege  to  intercede  or 
interfere  in  disputes  between  the  United 
States  and  a  foreign  power.  As  a  lawyer  and 
farmer  attorney  general  of  the  United  States, 
he  must  have  som*  knowledge  of  the  Logan 
Act.  And  If  his  excuse  rests  on  the  premise 
that  this  is  on  undeclared  war.  it  U  a  shaky 
premise,  indeed.  PUty  thousand  American 
dead  bear  witness  to  the  fact  thai  it  is  indeed 
a  war,  far  too  grim  and  Important  to  brook 
interference  by  any  private  zealot  or  politi- 
cal crusader.  No  one  has  given  Bamsey  Clark 
authoority  to  act  as  agent  for  the  American 
{leople:  he  knows  well  enough  what  course 
the  law  prescribes  for  one  seeking  that  right. 
As  a  matter  of  fact.,  Clark's  astonishing 
indiscretion  caps  the  climax  of  the  whole 
parade  of  poUtlcaUy  motivated  visitors  who 
have  irouped  to  Hanoi,  listened  to  the  goepel 
as  propounded  by  the  Communist  govern- 
ment, taken  a  guided  tour  of  prison  camps 
and  dikes  and  bombed  areas,  lent  themselves 
to  the  artful  propaganda  devices  of  Radio 
Hanoi,  and  returiMd  to  challenge  anew  the 
morality  of  the  Nixon  administration. 

It  Isn't  naoeeaary  to  hold  any  brief  for 
the  Preaident  to  pierceive  how  this 
strengthens  the  Communist  hand  at  the 
Paris  negotiations  and  encourages  them  to 
raise   their  price   for  peace. 

At  the  saooe  time  It  strikes  us  as  miserably 
poor  politics.  The  Democrats  thesis  that 
Vietnam  betokens  moral  laxity  on  the  Re- 
ptibllcans'  part  rings  hypocritical  against 
the  low  moral  tone  of  this  ploy,  and  we  be- 
lieve It  win  so  strike  the  American  public. 

Sen.  McOovem  cannot,  of  course,  be  held 
responsible  for  the  words  or  actions  of  Clark 
or  Jane  Fonda  or  any  other  private  clttoen 
working  in  hla  behalf.  But  McOovem  has  It 
In  his  power  to  repudiate  this  particularly 
dangerous  kind  of  trifling  with  the  national 
Interest  and  he  should  do  It  promptly.  The 
Vietnam  War  is  a  valid  Issue,  but  It  can  be 
handled  on  a  responsible  level  without  a 
covey  of  bumbling  amateurs  trying  to  take 
over  the  execution  of  D.3  foreign  policy 
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CAN REVOLUTION  BICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


V  RAMSEY  CLARK  OVERSTEPS 

HOK.'eDWARdT  DERWINSKI       HON.  G.  WILLIAM  WHITEHURST 


or  nxnfois 
IN   THB   HOUSE   OP  RKFRESENTATU'ES 
Wedneadav.  September  S.  1972 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  very 
thoughtful  and  objective  editorial  com- 
mentary on  Ramsey  Clark's  recent  visit 
to  North  Vietnam  was  carried  by  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  of  Wednesday,  Aug- 
ust 16.  The  points  made  are  still  perti- 
nent as  the  performance  of  Mr.  Clark 
since  he  returned   from   Hanoi   shows 
that  the  analysis  In  this  editorial  was 
eminently  correct. 
The  editorial  follows: 


or  vntGuriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6,  1972 


Mr.  WHITEHtTRST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  inserting  the  August  28,  1972  edition 
of  the  news  buUetin  of  the  American 
Revolution  Bicentennial  Commission — 
ARBC.  I  take  this  action  to  help  my  col- 
leagues be  informed  of  the  plans  and 
activities  underway  across  the  country  in 
preparation  for  the  observance  of  this 
Nation's  200th  anniversary  in  1976.  The 
bulletin  is  compiled  and  written  by  ttie 
staff    of    the    ARBC    Communications 


Committee  of  which  I  am  vice  chairman. 
The  bulletin  follows : 

BICEIJTENNIAL    NrWS. 

Waahington,  D.C.,  August  28, 1972. 
The  third  quarter  Commission  meeting  of 
the  ARBC  win  be  held  In  Washington,  DC. 
Instead  of  Atlanta,  Ga.  on  September  7  and 
8.  The  Atlanta  meeting  is  being  rescheduled 
for  December. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  Mississippi 
American  Revolution  Bicentennial  Commis- 
sion In  Jackson,  Gov.  WlUlam  Waller  told 
the  gathering  of  state  and  local  dignitaries 
the  Commission  was  created,  "to  see  that 
Mississippi  has  her  proper  place  In  the  cele- 
hratlon  of  the  nation's  200th  year  of  success- 
fu  government."  Hon.  James  P.  Coleman  la 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  and  Perry  .\u- 
clerson  Snyder  Is  the  recently  appointed 
Director. 

A  seminar  about  the  American  Revolution 
Bicentennial  celebration  was  held  at  North 
Dakota  State  University  In  Largo  on  August 
8.  In  the  morning,  "A  Call  to  Action,"  the 
ofllclal  ARBC  film  was  shown  and  Informa- 
tion about  the  Bicentennial  was  provided. 
During  the  afternoon  session,  discussion 
centered  on  how  communities  In  North  Da- 
kota can  plan  for  their  participation  In  the 
1976  celebration.  Joseph  Satrom,  Exec.  Di- 
rector of  the  Commission,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  State  Commission  attended  the 
meeting. 

Alexander  A.  Blelmann.  Grand  Master  of 
the  Richmond  District  Grand  Lodge.  Free  and 
\ccepted  Masons,  and  General  Chairman  of 
the  Richmond  Masonic  Bicentennial  Com- 
mittee, reports  that  his  group  is  actively 
working  on  plans  for  1978.  He  also  noted 
There  Is  no  other  group  in  the  country 
which  Is  so  well  connected  with  the  Blcen- 
temilal  than  the  Masonic  Fraternity.  General 
CTeorge  Washington,  a  Master  of  the  Virginia 
Lodge  entrusted  impcMtant  aSalra  of  the 
new  Republic  and  the  war  ItseU  to  hla  gen- 
erals who  were  aU  Masons." 

The  ARBC  ^[Makers  Bureau  annual  report 
includes  the  foUowlng  stattotica:  ARBC  Stafl 
and  CommlMion  members  addressed  83 
groups  in  29  states.  Audiences  covered  were 
service  and  profesatonal  organisaUons,  his- 
torical societies,  media  associations,  travel 
groups,  xmlreraltlee  and  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  J  „..  » 

Beginning  in  September  the  United  States 
Travel  3»vice  wtU  initiate  a  series  of  nation- 
wide grassroots  "SeUlng  of  America"  working 
seminars  which  wUl  take  place  between  the 
50  state  travel  directors  and  the  highest  level 
foreign  and  domestic  staffs  of  USTS.  James  T 
HamUton  ni.  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce  for  Tourism  said,  "The  accelerated 
Bicentennial-invitation  program  Is  designed 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  President  Nlxons 
July  Fourth  radio  address.  In  which  he  called 
on  all  levels  of  government,  the  travel  indus- 
try and  the  American  business  community 
to  seek  means  of  attracting  more  foreign 
visitors  to  the  United  States  during  the  cele- 
bration." ,      „..„   J  , 

AUston  Jenkins,  President  of  the  Philadel- 
phia conservationists,  Inc..  suggested  in  a 
letter  to  the  Commission  that  "the  com- 
memoration of  our  nation's  bicentennial  be 
directed  toward  local  and  regional  re-enact- 
ment of  historic  events  of  our  past-  He  sub- 
mitted a  sample  proposal:  A  covered  wagon 
train  to  follow  the  Oregon  Trail  from  St. 
Louis  to  Oregon  making  camp  at  night, 
where  the  viicatloning  public  could  Join  In  a 
chuckwagon  supper,  camp-fire,  and  song  feet. 
Several  trains  could  take  part  at  intervals 
of  100  miles  or  so. 

Students  in  grades  K-12  in  the  Jefferson 
County  Schools,  steubenvllle,  Ohio  have  sub- 
mitted creative  writings  for  an  American 
Heritage  Publication.  A  volume  win  b»  de- 
veloped for  each  yeM-  of  the  Moentennial 
Era,  and  Dr.  A.  Eileen  Cozart,  Research,  Cur- 
riculum and  Evaluation.  Department  of  Edu- 
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^Ation.  welcome  gue«t  writings  from  schools 
^'^t^  oountS^  A  fMT  «i«g«>t«l  Utl« 
t^^My  Community  and  Its  Plaoe  la  HU- 
torv  •  "Memorlee  oi  OKrwlng  Up  in  Rural 
America  ...  or  In  a  City  In  America";  "My 
g^ool  50  Year.  Ago,"  "SymboU  o€  Amerlca." 
r-edit  lines  will  be  given  to  pupU.  teacher. 
erade  and  school.  Or.  Comrt  emphaalzed  that 
The  project  U  no*  a  contest  but  an  Involve- 
ment of  children  and  young  people  toward 
ft  nubllcatlon  dedicated  to  the  celebcatlon 
of  the  nation's  aOOth  anniversary.  Send  man- 
uscrlpts  to  Dr.  Comrt  at  the  Court  House. 
SteubenvlUe.  Ohio  43963.  ,     ,   ^         ^ 

Items  from  the  August  Virginia  Independ- 
tnat  Sicenterwiiai  Vtvii:  The  225  young 
men  entering  Hampden-Sydney  CoUege  will 
have  the  honor  of  graduating  la  the  200th 
year  of  the  college's  founding.  Two  of  the 
original  trustee*  of  the  coUege  were  James 
Madison  and  Patrick  Henry.  ...  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vlrgiiiia,  restoration  of  the  Ro- 
tunda in  accordance  with  Jefferson's  ortglnai 
plan  for  it.  Is  now  underway  as  a  result  of  tlie 
University's  Bicentennial  Planning  Commit- 
tee effort.  ...  On  July  4,  Alexandrians  began 
an  8-month  "Thlnk-On  Bicentennial."  de- 
signed to  solicit  IdaM  for  the  city's  ob- 
servance of  tl»e  axmiversary.  Pinal  date  for 
the  submlaalon  of  Ideas  la  February  22.  1973. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
City  School  District,  Syracuse,  (N.Y.)  mem- 
bers rawrtred:  -mat  the  Board  of  Bduca- 
tlon  and  t»»e  staJT  of  the  City  School  DU- 
trtct  support  In  principle  and  in  every  way 
poeslble  the  efforts  of  the  City.  County, 
State,  and  Nattoa  in  creating  a  worthwhUe 
and  meanlngftQ  experience  for  the  Btoen- 
teonial  Oelehratton  planned  for  1978." 

The  Oklabofn*  Bicentennial  CoBunisstoa 
recently  ^oneored  a  workshop  in  Oklaboasa 
City.  Oownor  David  HaU  and  other  digni- 
taries heard  HewUft  Dtgett  senior  editor, 
Robert  O'Brien  and  Commission  Member, 
Clarke  T.  Reed  praise  OUaboma's  earty  ef- 
fort* to  ocganiae.  Mr*,  aiadys  Warren.  Chair- 
man of  the  Commlaslon.  reported  "Ideea  are 
pouring  in  azxl  many  ot  tbem  are  enseUent." 

Prof,  Rtebard  P.  lieOormlck,  OoaimlMioa 
Member,  preaented  a  cheek  ot  tlS.S0O  (ilrst 
Installment  of  the  »46,000  Federal  grant)  to 
Governor  WlUtam  T.  GatalU  on  August  9th 
m  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

The  ARBC  Ot  ConxMottcut  has  begun  an 
ambitious  publications  program  consisting 
of  30  to  40  booV'ta  of  some  60  pages  each. 
The  first  five  bouklets.  due  to  be  published 
next  year,  will  be  on  the  foUowlng  topics: 
Connecticut,  The  rtovlalon  State;  Connecti- 
cut In  tbe  Oontinentai  Congress;  Oooneott- 
cut  MUltary  Leaders  in  tbe  Revolution; 
Stamp  Act  Crtsts  In  Connecticut:  and  Ne- 
groes in  OonneoUout  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary Fttriod.  The  Oommiasloa  la  currently 
negotiating  a  pubUahlng  contract  with  Pe- 
quot  Ptbh  of  Chester,  Oonneotlctrt.  Eric 
Hatch  Oommlsslon  Chairman,  bas  expreaed 
the  hope  that  one  of  tbe  purpoeee  to  be 
served  by  the  program  wlU  be  to  stimulate 
pubUe  aehoot  teaching  of  the  Revolutionary 
War  history  In  the  atate. 


UGANDA  PERPETRATES  INJUSTICB 
ON  DESCENDANTS  FROM  ASIA 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

or   ILUM  OK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTAnVKS 

WedneBday,  September  S,  1972 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  apparent  efforts  on  an 
intemational  scale  to  reduce  racial  and 
ethnic  prejudice— particularly  the  large- 
scale  national  efforts  In  this  country  to 
judge  citizens  on  an  equal  basis,  it  is 
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quite  astounding  to  read  of  the  action 
taken  recently  by  tbe  gOTemment  of 
Uganda  against  some  SO.OW  permanent 
residents  of  that  country  of  Asian  citi- 
zenship or  descent. 

According  to  unconfirmed  information 
emanating  from  Uganda  both  citizens 
and  noncltiMtts  of  Uganda  wtio  trace 
their  backgrounds  to  India  and  Pakis- 
tan are  being  summarily  deported  with  a 
90-day  deadline  and  without  any  com- 
pensation for  their  homes  and  other 
properties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  action  by  a  black 
African  country,  evidencing  the  most 
lieartless  prejudice  and  injustice,  appears 
to  have  evoked  little  criticism  among 
the  great  civil  rights  leaders  of  this  and 
other  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  prejudice  and 
Injustice  of  this  type  will  not  be  over- 
looked or  condooed  because  the  perpetra- 
tors in  this  «p«t*i'>ft*>  ate  blaefc.  Indeed. 
if  we  are  to  estaUista  a  woiid  tree  of  prej- 
udice and  injustice,  we  musi  treat  all 
citizens  alike  regardleea  of  their  race, 
color,  or  other  identifying  characteristics. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  attechtng  harewitb 
a  recent  article  an  editeclal  wtakih  ap- 
peared In  the  August  IS  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  which  is  illu- 
minating on  this  subject : 

AsiAN-ExptTLSioif    Oansm    araxM — Ucanba 

PKtrsTBaras  BnriSB  Bntot 

(By  Frederic  Hunter^ 

Naikobi,  KBiTTa. — At  It  feoee  ttie  tlireat  of 
50.000  Kltiah-Aslans  deported  to  its  ■hoNe 
in  lees  than  M  days.  Britain  finda  iU  rela- 
tions with  Uganda  beooealng  erar  more  lilse 
a  nightmare. 

Britain  faces  two  dttamnuM.  First  It  U  try- 
ing to  negotiate  a  matter  ot  extreaae  deUoacy 
from  a  position  of  extreaae  weakneas.  Beooad 
It  U  seeking  to  negotiate  with  a  ragHne  whtofa 
T«f  usee  to  pUy  the  game  ot  latematimial  re- 
lations by  the  rules  practiced  in  interika- 
tional  dlplomaoy. 

The  nightmare  U  that  Britain  has  yet  to 
talk  directly  with  the  gorerameat  of  Oen. 
Idi  Amin  on  thU  matter  of  obrtous  mutual 
importance. 

AKXX  woir*T  coHm 

On  his  arrival  here  in  Hairobi  from  Ugand* 
late  Sunday  afternoon.  Oeoffrey  Rippon.  a 
senior  British  talnlrter  sent  to  nagotUte 
with  Oeneral  Amia.  aeknowtedged  that  b» 
had  faUed  in  hte  bid  to  meet  the  ecatie 
Ugandan  leader.  He  had  been  tn  Kampala  al- 
most two  full  days.  Ur.  Blppon  said  his 
achedul*  had  been  agreed  la  prlnotpie  with 
Oenecal  Amln  before  be  left  London  Friday 
night. 

Mr.  Blppon  appeared  not  only  frustrated 
and  embarreaaed,  but  also  puMlnil-  "^  oant 
yw^fc-jt  oeaeral  Amin  meet  me,**  be  said.  "I 
won't  bite  hist.'* 

TTxe  British  minister's  proMem  is  that  he 
U  apptoachli^  ttie  Amin  espulsion  order  as 
a  policy  matter  to  be  nego«Uted.  Oeneral 
Amin  refuses  to  negotiate. 

Mr.  R^poa  sUted  that  he  had  written  the 
Ugandan  leader  a  personal  letter  outlining 
the  practical  problems  laTolTed  la  tlM  mass 
movement  of  thousands  of  people.  He  also 
ezpreaaed  hopes  that  negotiations  at  some 
level  could  begin  soon. 

rOanOM-KXCBAMGB    XDICT 

In  eoi  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  cre- 
ated by  Uganda's  shortage  of  foreign  ex- 
change,  Oeneral  Amin  has  signed  a  decree 
prohibitum  the  export  of  foreign  excliange 
from  Uganda.  Thus  It  appears  tbe  Uganda 
Oovernment  Intends  to  deport  the  Asians 
without  letting  them  take  any  assets  with 
them   This  decree,  if  enforced,  will  magnify 
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BrlUln's  dUBcultles  in  caring  for  the  ref- 
ugees once  they  start  to  arrive. 

It  is  pceetmted  that  lb.  Rlppon  Is  having 
discussions  with  ministers  of  the  Kenya  and 
Tanzania    governments    during    brief    vtstu 

there. 

Originally  the  British  Oovernment  is 
thought  to  have  hoped  theee  gorerrmients. 
especlaUy  that  erf  Kenya,  could  bring  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  Oeneral  Amln.  But  this  hope 
has  aU  but  dissolved. 

XTSaTONX  lOSKS 

At  this  point.  tlM  wlkole  a«air  appears  to 
be  oite  in  wlilch  do  party  stands  to  gain. 
The  afleeted  Asians  suffer  tlie  uncertainties 

of  knowing  that  Uganda  intends  to  deport 
them,  that  Britain  is  prepared  to  take  them 
only  as  a  last  resort,  and  that  an  lU-dis- 
clpUned  Ugandan  Army  and  poUoe  force  await 
them  If  they  exceed  the  early  November 
deadline. 

Other  Asians,  thinking  themselves  Uganda 
citlaens.  are  seeing  their  cttiaenship  docu- 
ments rejected  and  la  some  cases  destroy- 
ed— by  exammer*  of  tbe  Amln  government 
Does  this  mean  that  they  become  stateless? 
If  so.  where  do  they  go  before  the  time  limit 
runs  out? 


The  British  must  mount  an  expensive 
crash  program  to  bouse,  feed,  and  assimilate 
tens  of  thousands  of  possibly  penniless  re- 
f  ugeee  at  a  time  when  its  own  raoe  relations 
are  tHrtV^*-*  In  adrt«*"»,  Britain's  unemploy- 
ment hovers  near  tbe  1  mllUen  flsark  and  its 
labor  relations  are  tenaa. 

Por  Its  part.  Uganda  stands  to  suffer  a 
period  of  extreme  economic  dislocation  and 
readjustment. 

Oeneral  Asain's  selsure  of  power  has  al- 
ready caueed  a  ohaotie  upheatal  in  the  econ- 
omy, with  five  of  Uganda's  seven  prineipel 
exporU  deollnis«  last  year  and  iU  foreign 
assets  falling  by  more  than  one  bMlt  at  a  ttase 
when  military  eipenditure  doubled. 

The  deportation  order  U  likely  to  deprive 
Uganda  of  IU  most  eeonomleaUy  knowledge- 
able and  exttrapreneurtal  class.  White  tbe  de- 
portatiooB  wiU  undoutrtedly  Afrtcankae  tbe 
economy,  It  win  tm  an  eoonomy  wlilch  oper- 
ates at  a  much  lower  level. 

TBI  PuawT  or  UoaMaaS  Asxahs 

V^-hatever  one  might  think  of  Ugandan 
President  Amln's  impulsive  action  in  ex- 
peUlag  ftO,000  Asians  holding  British  pass- 
ports, there  is  no  denying  Britain's  naoral 
duty  to  accept  responetbUHy  for  the  Asians. 
And  this  the  British  Oovernment  baa  saM  It 
wiudo. 

At  tbe  sasae  tisse  the  sudden  influx  of 
tbotMante  of  BMt  Af  rtoan  Asians  would  put 
a  trcisannrtow  bwden  on  Britain's  capaeity 
to  absorb  ite« white  lasaslgrants  and  risk 
Igniting  raelal  tensions. 

mitala  ttMrefore  Is  Jasttfled  in  askli^  for 
the  cooperation  of  other  members  of  the 
OamsMWweslth.  and  parttealaily  of  India 
and  Pakistan,  in  sunng  a  solatton  of  thu 
acute  human  proMem. 

Tbe  niiinbsr  ot  nonwhite  laamigranu  en- 
tering Britain  after  World  War  n  and  de- 
ooUmlaatkMa  attained  such  proportions  In 
the  '«0's  that  tl>e  Labowr  government  of 
Harold  Wilson  had  to  introdooe  lecislatlon 
to  reduoe  the  flow. 

Under  preeeure  from  bis  right  wing.  Con- 
servative Prime  Minister  Bdward  Heath 
added  stiU  more  controls.  Tbe  ertstlng  legis- 
lation permits  3.600  Bast  Atriean  Asians 
with  British  passports  to  enter  Britain  each 
year  with  their  fsmUiss  proftdsd  they  have 
special  work  TOUdMrs.  "nils  annual  quota, 
wtiich  covsn  Kenya  and  Tsnmmia  as  weU  as 
Uganda.  wlU  now  have  to  go  by  the  board, 
even  If  other  Oommonwaalth  countries  oosne 
to  the  reecue  by  accepting  some  of  the  ex- 
pelled Asians. 

There  seems  little  hope  of  persuading  Gen- 
eral Amln  to  revoke  his  decision.  Hla  move 
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was  <l«Blgne<l  to  eiihance  his  own  position 
and  popularity  by  playing  on  hla  people's 
dwtruit  of  tlie  AsUdj.  who  have  lon^  rep- 
resented a  pro«peroua  middle  clan  dom- 
inating Uganda's  commercial  and  pro<*»- 
sional  life.  The  most  that  can  be  hoped  for 
Is  an  extension  of  the  General's  90-day  dead- 
line for  the  Asians'  departure. 

The  problem  of  nonwhlte  immigrants  has 
been  a  continuing  embarrassment  for  both 
Labour  and  Conservative  governments  in 
Britain.  The  European  Commission  on  Hu- 
mjii  Rights  Is  currently  investigating  casee 
of  Asians  with  British  passports  who  have 
been  refused  entry  to  Britain  and  have  been 
shuttlecocked  from  country  to  country  with 
no  place  to  go. 

In  accepting  reeponslbUlty  for  the  Ugan- 
dan Asians  the  Heath  government  has  taken 
the  only  honorable  course  open  to  It. 
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only  a  renewal  of  their  great  Italian  heritage, 
but   also   an   interest   In   Italy   as   a   friend 
and  Ally  of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely, 

Gbaham  Mastin. 
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A   MESSAGE  FROM  THE   AMBASSA- 
DOR OF  ITALY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or    NEW    JEBSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT A'nVES 

Wed-nesday.  September  6.  1972 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  a 
group  of  New  Jersey  residents  traveling 
through  Europe  with  the  Ace  Alagna 
Civic  Association  met  with  the  American 
Ambsussador  in  Rome.  As  a  matter  of 
protocol,  never  before  had  the  Ambas- 
sador met  with  so  large  a  group  in  the 
Embassy.  It  was  indeed  a  historic  occa- 
sion. 

I  am  most  pleased  to  leam  of  so  warm 
and  special  a  gathering.  Ambassador 
Graham  Martin  exchanged  views  with 
Mr.  Alagna  and  with  a  great  manj'  mem- 
bers of  the  group.  All  agreed  it  has  been 
a  highly  informative  get  together.  Pol- 
lowing  the  August  4  visit,  the  Ambas- 
sador wrote  the  following  letter  which 
appeared  in  the  Italian  Tribune  News  of 
September  1.  I  would  like  to  share  his 

words  with  you  at  this  time: 

Rome, 
Augtist  8.  1972. 
Mr.  Ace  Alagna, 

Publiaher,  Italian  Tribune  Neus. 
Neieark,  NJ. 

Dear  Mr.  Alaona:  It  was  a  pleasure  to 
meet  the  group  which  called  on  me  on  Au- 
gust 4.  We  speaJc  of  the  "special  relationship" 
which  unites  Italy  and  the  United  States. 
There  are  many  historical  reasons  for  this, 
not  the  least  being  factors  related  to  the 
unification  of  Italy.  The  strongest  bond, 
however.  Is  one  of  blood. 

When  our  nation  soon  celebrates  its  bicen- 
tennial of  our  Independence,  one-tenth  of 
our  population  will  be  composed  of  Ameri- 
cans of  Italian  origin.  Such  citizens  take 
great  and  highly  Justified  pride  in  their 
"mother  country,"  with  Its  vast  repository  of 
culture  spanning  millenla. 

Since  there  Is  this  special  Identification, 
such  Americans  also  should  have  particular 
Interest  In  the  Italy  of  the  present  and  fu- 
ture, not  only  of  the  past. 

Aside  from  Its  highly  Important  role  within 
Europe  Itself,  Italy  Is  a  key  member  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance.  As  such  It  Is  one  of  our 
most  Important  Allies.  The  continuation  of 
Italy  as  a  strong  and  viable  member  of  the 
Alliance  is  a  matter  of  concern  to  all  Ameri- 
cans and  particularly  to  those  of  Italian 
descent.  I  therefore  hope  that  the  members 
of  the  group  whose  visit  1  so  much  enjoyed 
will  have  as  a  remembrance  of  their  trip  not 


NIXONIAN  AMERICA :  A  STEADY 
COURSE 


HON.  GERALD  R.  FORD 

or    mcRIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENT.\TIVES 
Wednesday.  September  6.  1972 

Mr.  GE31ALD  R.  FORD  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  is  refreshing  to  read  the  comments  of 
a  newspaper  columnist  who  has  no  ax 
to  grind  but  is  interested  only  in  shovel- 
ing aside  verbal  garbage  and  getting  at 
the  facts.  That  is  the  kind  of  material 
that  comes  from  the  typewriter  of  Nick 
Thlmmesch.  His  column  which  appears 
in  the  Sunday,  August  27,  edition  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune  is  the  best  proof  of 
that.  Thlmmesch  writes  the  truth,  and 
I  would  like  to  give  that  truth  the  widest 
possible  circulation.  In  that  spirit,  I  place 
Nick  Thimmesch's  August  27  column  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

NixoNtAN  America     A  Steady  CotmsE 
I  By  Nick  Thlmmesch  I 

Miami  Beach. — As  President  Nixon  arrived 
here  for  his  coronation,  it's  fair  to  ask.  what 
kind  of  government  has  he  given  the  United 
States  since  he  was  Inaugurated?  And  how 
effective  was  he  in  keeping  that  balance,  vital 
to  our  kind  of  society,  between  freedom  and 
order?  What's  gone  on  since  1969? 

The  Vietnamese  war  goes  on.  but  differ- 
ently. Nixon  brought  more  than  500.000 
troops  home,  drastically  reduced  U.  S  casual- 
ties, but  the  American  war  is  now  in  the 
air  and  on  the  water  in  enormous  scaile. 
North  Viet  Nam  is  no  longer  a  fearful  colos- 
sus backed  to  the  hilt  by  China  and  the 
Soviets.  And  the  world  is  as  tired  of  Hanoi's 
Intransigence  as  it  Is  of  our  marathon  show 
of  military  might. 

The  American  people  are  disgusted  with 
the  war,  but  not  making  a  major  decision 
on  it  as  they  were  four  years  ago.  The  show- 
boating by  McQovern  on  how  to  end  it  all. 
Including  Pierre  Salinger's  Illicit  diplomacy, 
amounts  to  pesky  politics.  It's  Nixon.  Dr. 
Henry  Kissinger,  President  Thieu,  and  the 
Communists  in  North  Viet  Nam  and  else- 
where who  will  settle  this  ordeal. 

BOND    IS    UNRAVEUNG 

The  bipartisan  foreign  policy  ttond  began 
to  unravel  before  Nixon  took  office,  and  now 
It's  a  Jumble  of  yarn.  The  President  has  most 
of  the  Senate  behind  htm  on  the  Strategic 
Arms  Limitation  Talks  agreements  and  the 
new  relations  with  China  and  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, but  there's  growing  dissent  on  his  right 
to  make  war  and  his  wisdom  in  keeping  high 
levels  of  troops  in  Europe.  Since  military 
strength  has  been  an  Instrument  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  for  a  generation,  the  demand  to 
reduce  It,  for  better  or  worse,  comes  out  as 
a  new  form  of  isolationism.  This  situation 
clearly  developed  in  the  Nixon  years. 

The  President's  Peking  and  Moscow  trips 
are  celebrated  ae  surprising  turnabouts  for 
him.  But  I  think  his  handling  of  the  econ- 
omy is  an  even  greater  surprise.  Nixon  put- 
ting in  prlce-and-wage  controls  and  presid- 
ing over  record  budgets?  But  inflation  seems 
curbed,  and  the  Aprll-thru-June  economic 
growth  rate  of  9.4  per  cent  is  lively  and  en- 
couraging. Unemployment  Is  expected  to  drop 
to  5  per  cent  and  employment  is  at  a  record 
83  mUlion. 


Democratic  noise  to  the  contrary,  ihere's 
been  no  backdown  of  government  Involve- 
ment in  housing.  Social  Security,  education, 
health,  and  welfare.  And  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency,  created  by  Nixon,  is  as 
much  ctirsed  by  industry  as  It  Is  by  anyone 
else.  The  administration  has  not  pushed 
hard  enough  to  make  welfare  reform  and  rev- 
enue  sharing  realities  Instead  of  bright  new 
concepts,  but  the  Democrats  are  equally  to 
blame  for  that. 

There  is  much  bellowing  In  civil  liber- 
tarian circles  abovit  repression  and  suppres- 
sion by  the  Nixon  administration.  But  Jerry 
Rubin  and  the  Chicago  7  are  free  and  so  is 
Angela  Davis.  Daniel  ElUsberg  benefited  from 
a  decision  by  Nixon's  Supreme  Court.  Law 
enforcement  authorities  feel  the  pendulum 
on  law-and-order  has  some  distance  to  go 
before  it's  swnng  back  to  their  side. 

Some  Americans  need  to  be  loved  a  little 
more  by  their  President  than  others.  Black< 
don't  feel  such  love  from  Nixon,  but  there 
have  been  no  major  urban  riots  since  he  took 
office.  Blacks  Increasingly  fall  into  the  middle 
class  and  its  afflictions.  Tell  blacks  that  un- 
der Nixon  the  civil  rights  budget  tripled, 
that  he  made  a  record  number  of  appoint- 
ments of  blacks  to  top  positions,  and  that 
record  school  integration  was  achieved  in 
his  years,  well,  most  blacks  won't  believe  it. 

THE  SOCIAL  ORDER 

The  McGovernlte  college  youth  don't  be- 
lieve it,  either,  but  there  are  18  million  non- 
student  youths  who  don't  feel  that  antago- 
nistic. 

More  action  against  hard  drugs,  and  less 
against  soft.  More  long  hair,  and  less  opposi- 
tion to  It.  A  freer  movie  screen,  stage,  and 
printed  expression,  and  less  worry  about  It. 
More  government  and  more  dlstrvist  In  it. 
More  talk  about  the  urban  and  mass-transit 
crises,  and  only  nominal  effort  to  relieve 
ihem. 

So  this  is  Nlxonlan  America.  Steady  as  she 
goes,  straight  ahead,  but  not  fast  enough 
for  some.  Scarcely  any  glamor.  Overall,  the 
President  has  a  steadier  hand  on  his  rudder, 
which  is  the  U.S.  government,  than  McGov- 
ern  hsis  on  his,  which  is  his  campaign. 


Sepfeynber  6,  1972 

VERY  REVEREND  WARREN  F. 
DICHARRY  DEDICATES  NEW  ST. 
THOMAS  CHURCH 


MISS  TEENAGE  AMERICA 


HON.  ROGER  H.  ZION 

or   INDIANA 

IN    THE    HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6,  1972 

Mr.  ZION.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  extremely 
proud  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  fact  that  Miss  Teenage 
America  hails  from  my  own  congressional 
district. 

Lovely,  17-year-old  Carla  Tevault  of 
Petersburg.  Ind.,  has  just  won  this  high 
honor  in  the  13th  annual  Miss  American 
Teenager  Pageant  at  New  York  City. 

Carla,  who  is  now  beginning  her  fresh- 
man year  at  Indiana  University  has 
brought  much  pride  to  Petersburg  and 
southern  Indiana.  She  has  brown  hair 
and  green  eyes,  is  5  feet,  8  inches  tall, 
and  weighs  123  pounds.  A  pageant 
spokesman  said  that  Carla  was  chosen 
for  her  poise,  appearance,  and  person- 
ality. 

In  a  locality  famous  for  pretty,  intelli- 
gent, and  all-around  wholesome  young 
ladies,  we  are  all  delighted  with  this 
young  lady  and  the  honors  she  has  so 
recently  brought  to  her  home  community 
and  her  State. 


HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or    LOVISUNA 

IN   THE   HOUSE   OF   REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6.  1972 
Mr  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
recess  I  attaided  dedication  services  for 
the  new  St.  Thomas  Church  in  Umg 
Beach  Miss.  This  is  not  a  new  congrega- 
tion' its  roots  go  deep  into  the  history 
of  the  area.  The  services  were  held  to 
dedicate  a  new  church  to  replace  a  struc- 
ture lost  in  the  terrible  fury  of  hurricane 
Camille  on  Sunday,  August  17,  1969.  The 
sermon  was  deUvered  by  the  Very  Rev- 
erend Warren  F.  Dicharry,  rector  of  St. 
Mary's  Seminary.  Houston  Tex.  In  his 
sermon.  Father  Dicharry  gave  a  moving 
accoimt  of  the  strength  and  determma- 
tion  of  people  who.  having  lost  ever>'- 
thing  retained  their  faith  and  will  to  re- 
build their  homes  and  their  communiUes. 
I  am  inserting  Father  Dicharry's  sermon 
m  the  Record  and  caUlng  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Sermon  for  the  Dedication  of  St.  ThoM-W 

Chvrch 
Your  Excellency,  Bishop  Joseph  Brunmi. 
Very  Reverend  CecU  Parres.  Provincial  of 
the  vmcentian  Fathers,  the  Honorable  Hale 
Boggs  the  HontMable  WlUlam  SkelUe,  the 
Right  Reverend  Monslgnor  Michael  Camp- 
bell Members  of  the  Long  Beach  Ministerial 
Alliance,  Father  WlUlam  Plttman,  Very  Rev- 
erend and  Reverend  Fathers,  Beloved  Sis- 
ters Parishoners,  and  Friends  of  St.  Thonaas 
Parish  .  It  \a  always  a  source  of  Joy  to 
participate  in  the  dedication  of  a  new  church. 
But  It  is  a  source  of  very  special  Joy  indeed 
to  assUt  in  the  dedication  of  the  new  Saint 
Thomas  Church  here  at  Long  Beach,  M^- 
slssippl.  For  this  is  not  Just  a  new  churcH; 
It  U  a  resurrected  church,  a  church  risen 
from  the  ruins  and.  as  such,  a  shining  aym 
bol  of  the  extraordinary  faith  and  courage 
of  the  priests,  sisters,  and  people  of  this 
parish. 

Three  years  ago.  on  Sunday,  August  17, 
1969,  Long  Beach  was  ravaged  by  the  fiercest 
hurricane  ever  to  strike  the  United  States. 
I  need  not  describe  It,  for  those  of  you  who 
were  here  that  night  can  never  forget  the 
screaming  wtod.  the  pounding  water,  the 
deadly  darkness,  the  tragic  loss  of  life.  I  was 
in  Rome  when  It  all  happened,  but  about 
two  weeks  later  I  came  here  with  my  brother. 
Father  Harold  Dicharry,  to  see  if  we  could 
recover  any  of  his  belongings  from  the 
ruined  rectory.  I  was  absolutely  appaUed  at 
the  desolation  aU  around:  the  demolished 
homes,  the  uprooted  trees,  the  washed  out 
streets,  the  town  UteraUy  swept  away  from 
the  shore.  But  perhaps  the  most  vivid  pic- 
ture in  my  memory  as  in  yours  Is  the  one 
which  was  also  carried  in  newspapers  around 
the  country— the  picture  of  St.  Thomas 
Church  shattered  beyond  repair.  And  even 
more  moving  was  the  picture  of  the  parish- 
loners  of  St.  Thomas  gathered  next  to  the 
devastated  church  and  participating  In  the 
Holy  Sacrifice  of  the  Mass  offered  by  your 
pastor,  Father  Frank  0"Malley,  on  the  very 
first  Sunday  after  the  disaster. 

Your  unselfish  and  unshakeable  faith  on 
that  occasion  and  ever  since  has  been  an  In- 
spiring example  to  us  all.  Your  own  homes 
were  damaged  or  destroyed,  but  your  imme- 
diate thought  was  that  of  rebuilding  the 
House  of  Ood.  Your  own  businesses  were  In 
many  Instances  literally  wiped  out.  but  you 
were  determined  to  "be  about  your  Fathers 
busmess  "  and  to  restore  His  worship  in  a 
worthy  edifice. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  new  St.  Thomas  Church  stands  today 
as  the  fruit  of  your  courageous  faith.  In  a 
kind  of  present-day  paraphrase  of  Our  Lord  s 
own  words  regarding  His  resurrection,  you 
have  said  in  effect:  Destroy  this  temple  and 
in  three  years  we  wlU  raise  It  up  again!  '  And 
you  have  been  true  to  your  word 

Yes.  St  Tliomas  Church  has  risen  from  the 
ruUis.  and  what  a  worthy  tribute  it  is  to  your 
devotion!  Shining  white  in  the  bright  Mis- 
sissippi sun,  this  beautiful  church,  even  more 
than  Its  predecessor.  Is  truly  (in  the  words 
of  the  dedication  plaque )  "a  beacon  for  fish- 
ermen and  a  symbol  of  Catholic  faith.  ' 
Standing  boldly  on  the  very  edge  of  the  Oulf . 
it  demonstrates  yotir  complete  and  chUdlUe 
confidence  in  your  Heavenly  Father.  In  Its 
perfect  proportions,  Its  balance  between  the 
vertical  and  the  horizontal.  It  proclaims  to 
everyone  who  sees  It  your  own  dual  dedica- 
tion'to  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of  your 
neighbor.  In  Its  memorial  chapel  are  pre- 
served the  crucifix  and  statue  of  Our  Lady 
from  the  old  chui-ch.  thus  keeping  a  sense 
of  continuity  wltt  the  past  glorious  tradi- 
tions. And  in  its  «'jnple  but  beautiful  inte- 
rior, it  bespeaks  your  ardent  desire  to  wor- 
ship God  In  awareness  of  His  Presence  and 
in  appreciation  of  His  Uturgy.  These  sur- 
roundmgs  form  a  pressing  Invitation  to  "wor- 
ship God  m  spirit  and  In  truth."  Here.  It  is 
easy  to  take  to  heart  St.  Paul's  reminder  to 
the'  Romans:  "Offer  yourselves  as  a  living 
sacrifice  holy  and  acceptable  to  God,  your 
spiritual  worship'*  and  to  the  Epheslans: 
"Follow  the  viray  of  love,  even  as  Christ  loved 
you.  He  gave  Himself  for  us  as  an  offertag  to 
bod.  a  gift  of  pleasing  fragrance." 

Yes.  It  U  Indeed  a  source  of  great  and  spe- 
cial Joy  to  be  here  for  the  dedication  of  the 
new.  the  reeurrected,  St.  Thomas  Church. 
But  we  are  here  foe  more  than  the  dadlca- 
tlon  of  a  physical  structure.  We  are  here  to 
dedicate  and  consecrate  anew  the  Church. 
that  is.  the  People  of  God  dwelling  and  wor- 
shipping In  this  area.  It  U  In  this  sense  that 
St.  Paul  addresses  his  epistles  to  the  Church 
of  God  which  Is  at  Corinth,  to  the  Churches 
In  Oalatla.  and  so  on.  It  Is  in  this  spirit  that 
he  chaUenges  the  CortnthUns  as  foUows: 
"Are  you  not  aware  that  you  are  the  temple 
of  God.  and  that  the  Spirit  of  God  dweUs  In 
you.  If  anyone  destroys  God*  temple  (and 
he  is  referring  to  disunity  and  factionalism! , 
Ood  will  destroy  him.  For  the  temple  o(  Ood 
Is  holy,  and  you  are  that  temple."  And  per- 
haps even  more  explicitly  he  deciares  to  the 
Epheslans:  "You  form  a  buUdlng  which  rises 
on  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  proph- 
ets, with  Christ  Jeeua  HlmMlf  as  the  cap- 
stone. Through  Him  the  whole  structure  Is 
fitted  together  and  takes  shape  as  a  holy 
temple  In  the  Lord;  In  Him  you  are  being 
built  Into  this  temple,  to  becwne  a  dwelling 
place  for  God  m  the  Spirit." 

Today,  therefore,  we  are  here  to  perform 
the  dedication  not  only  trf  this  beautUul 
church  but  also  and  especlaUy  of  you.  the 
prlesu,  the  sisters,  and  the  people  of  this 
parish.  Invoking  ttpon  you  God's  choicest 
blessings  and  graces  In  order  that  you  may 
commit  and  consecrate  yourselves  anew  to 
His  love,  HU  worship,  and  His  service.  The 
word  church,  which  cornea  to  us  from  the 
Greek  by  vtray  of  the  Teutonic,  means  "the 
Lord's  House."  May  Jesus  Christ,  whom  St. 
Thomas  the  Apostle  acknowledged  as  "my 
Lord  and  my  God,"  take  possession  as  U>rd, 
not  only  of  this  structtire,  but  of  each  and 
everyone  In  this  partsb.  May  He  be  truly 
and  completely  the  Lord,  that  is,  the  Master, 
the  Ruler,  the  very  Heart  and  Outer  of  your 
lives.  May  He.  with  each  celebration  of  the 
Eucharlstlc  sacrifice  In  this  church,  grant 
you  the  grace  to  offer  yourselves  completely 
to  Him,  with  Him.  In  Him,  and  through  Him 
to  the  Father,  so  that,  as  the  bread  and  wine 
are  transformed  Into  His  Body  and  Blood, 
you  too  may  be  transformed  splrltuaUy  into 
Him  And  may  He  be  aWe  to  say  of  you 
as  He  said  at  the  conclusion  of  His  Sermon 
on  the  Mount:  "Anyone  who  hears  My  words 
and  puts  them  into  practice  is  like  the  wise 
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man  who  built  his  house  on  rock.  When  the 
rainy  season  set  In.  the  torrents  came  and 
the  winds  blew  and  buffeted  hli  house.  But 
It  did  not  collapse,  for  It  had  been  solidly 
set  on  rock." 

•May  the  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you 
May  He  let  His  Face  shine  upon  you  and  be 
merciful  to  vou  May  He  look  upon  you  kindly 
and  give  you  peace."  In  the  name  of  the 
Father  and  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Amen. 


TEAMSTERS       CHARGE       LETTUCE 
BOYCOTT   "RAIDS"  THEIR  UNION 


HON.  VICTOR  V.  VEYSEY 

OF    CALITOaNlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE8ENTA'n\'ES 

Wednesday,  September  6.  1972 
Mr  VEYSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  August 
28*  issue  of  U.S.  News  &  Worid  Report 
contains  a  factual  refuUtlon  of  the  oft- 
repeated  story  that  the  lettuce  dispute  m 
California  Is  an  attempt  to  unkxuze  im- 
poverished laborers.  The  facts  once  ag&m 
are  shown  to  be  that  at  least  70  percent 
of  the  lettuce  grown  in  California  is  al- 
readj-  harvested  by  members  of  the 
Teamsters  Union,  and  15  percent  by  the 
United  Farm  Workers  Union  headed  by 
Cesar  Chavez.  Uttle  if  any  nonunion 
lettuce  is  shipped  out  of  the  State. 

The  article  clearly  shows  the  lettuce 
boycott  is  not  a  crusade  to  organic*  un- 
protected workers,  but  simply  a  pubUc  re- 
lations power  play  by  one  union  against 
another.  The  Teamsters  aptly  caU  It  a 
raid  on  their  membership.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  not  be  taken  in  by  the  decep- 
tive call  to  boycott  nonunion  lettuce. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  U.S.  News  St  World  Report, 
Aug.  28,  19731 
We  vE  Been  Askkb  Aaoirr      .      Campaign  To 

BOTCOTT    Lai'l  I'CE 

A  drive  is  Intens  fymg  for  a  nationwide 
consumer  boycott  of  one  of  tlM  country's  im- 
portant farm  products— the  loeberg  lettuce 
CTOwn  m  the  rich  valleys  of  CaUlomla  and 
Arizona.   The   stakes   In   thU   campaign    are 

high.  ^  __ 

On  one  side  is  the  mUltant  United  Farm 
Workers  Organizing  Committee  headed  by 
Cesar  Chavee.  It  is  seeking  to  organise  the 
16,000  farmhands  who  harvest  and  field  pack 
about  two  thirds  of  the  lettuce  consumed  In 
the  UJ3. 

On  the  other  side  are  growers,  many  of 
them  large  corporations,  whose  yearly  crops 
bring  them  about  175  mUUon  doUars.  They 
oppose  the  Chavee  effort  on  the  ground  that 
they  already  have  contracts  with  a  rival 
union. 

If  a  major  part  of  the  constimlng  public, 
through  the  boycott,  can  be  persuaded  to 
stop  buying  head  lettuce  In  stores  or  eating 
It  in  restauranw.  the  UFWOC  hopes  to  pres- 
sure growers  into  recognizing  their  union  as 
the  sole  bargaining  agent  for  field  workers. 

AFTER    GBAFR    BOTCOTT 

The  lettuce  fight,  so  far,  la  running  the 
same  course  as  the  grape  boycott  organised  by 
the  tmion  about  five  years  ago.  That  drive  was 
so  successful  that  meet  California  growers  of 
table  grapes  were  finaUy  forced  to  sign  up 
with  the  union  headed  by  Mr.  Chavea. 

There  is  this  difference,  however:  The 
UFWOC,  which  Is  sffiliated  with  the  AFL- 
CIO,  this  time  may  be  on  a  coUlslon  course 
with  the  powerful  Teamsters  UnlMi. 

The  Teamsters  already  have  contracts  to 
represent  the  workers  of  about  170  California 
and  Arizona  growers  These  cover  approxi- 
mately 70  per   cent   of   all   lettuce  produced 
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in  th«  two  SUtM.  The  UFWOC,  on  the  other 
hand  h»8  four  growers  under  contract,  cov- 
ering' about  15  per  cent  of  lettuce  output, 
The  remaining  16  percent  Is  harvested  by 
nonunion  labor. 

The  Chavez  union  does  not  recognize  the 
Teamster  contracts.  At  the  Keene.  Calif. 
headquarters  of  UFWOC,  union  official  Hub 
Segursays: 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  Teamster 
contract.  Its  a  piece  of  paper  used  by  the 
growers  for  public-relations  purposes.  Dues 
aren't  collected,  and  there  Is  no  administra- 
tion of  benefits.  The  Industry  is  Just  using 
those  so-called  contracts  as  a  disguise  for  the 
fact  that  workers  aren't  organized.  " 

"THIS    18    A    RAID     .    . 

The  Teamsters  do  not  agree.  Elnar  Mohn, 
director  of  the  Western  Conference  of  Team- 
sters, put  It  this  way: 

•We  consider  our  contracts  still  valid. 
This  Is  not  a  jurisdictional  dispute,  since 
we  have  contracts.  This  Is  a  raid  on  our 
membership  by  UFWOC.  ' 

The  lettuce  boycott  began  officially  on 
May  3.  But  It  did  not  come  to  widespread 
attention  until  the  Democratic  National 
Convention,  when  it  was  endorsed— with  a 
television  audience  listening  In— by  about  20 
Stat«  delegations.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy 
iDem.),  of  Massachusetts.  In  his  Convention 
appearance,  supported  both  the  Democratic 
tickets  and  the  campaign  against  nonunion 
lettuce. 

The  UFWOC  claims  that  any  lettuce  sold 
without  Its  symbol— a  black  eagle — Is  non- 
union, even  though  It  might  bear  a  Team- 
sters' label.  So  far  there  has  been  only  spor- 
adic picketing  of  stores,  but  more  of  this 
action  Is  likely. 

The  Farm  Workers'  boycott  Is  being  en- 
dorsed by  the  United  Auto  Workers,  other 
unions,  mayors  of  big  cities  and  some  Gov- 
ernors. 

Marshall  Qanz.  UFWOC  boycott  coordina- 
tor, says:  'After  Just  three  months  of  orga- 
nizing, we're  at  the  same  level  it  took  us 
two  years  to  reach  In  our  boycott  of  table 
grapes.  " 

Full-time  workers  are  setting  up  local  boy- 
cotts in  40  cities.  Mr.  Oanz  claims. 

MEANING    TO    GROWERS 

The  union  says  that  each  person  who  ab- 
stains from  buying  lettuce  for  a  year  will 
cost  the  growers  $15.  But  growers  assert  that 
the  boycott  has  shown  no  effect,  so  far.  on 
the  demand  for  lettuce  and  that.  In  fact, 
the  latest  quotations  by  the  State  market 
news  service  Indicates  that  demands  ex- 
ceeds supply. ' 

A  carton  of  24  heads  of  lettuce  has  been 
bringing  around  W.  compared  with  abovit  $2 
In  late  July.  Tom  MerrUl.  whose  family  op- 
eratee  a  3.000-acre  farm  in  Salinas.  Calif . 
commented : 

"Seems  as  though  every  time  they  try  to 
crank  up  the  boycott,  the  price  of  lettuce 
goes  up  a  bit. " 

California's  position  on  the  dispute,  as 
stated  by  William  r.  Cowan,  chief  deputy 
director  of  the  State's  department  of  agricul- 
ture. Is  this: 

"The  claim  that  California  iceberg  lettvice 
Is  'nonunion'  is  ridiculous.  The  truth  Is  that 
more  than  86  percent  of  all  head  lettuce 
harvested  in  California  and  Arizona  is  har- 
vested under  union  contracts. 

"Some  of  the  Teamster  Union  contracts  In 
the  Salinas  Valley  go  back  30  years.  Cali- 
fornia's State  government  has  taken  no  steps 
to  support  this  boycott  which  Is  a  Jurisdic- 
tional dispute  between  two  unions." 

How  do  farm  laborers  fare  In  the  lettuce 
fields?  The  Chavez  union  declares  they  are 
underpaid.  State  officials  say  that,  in  1972. 
California  lettuce  workers  have  hourly  earn- 
ings ranging  from  $6,70  to  $7.41,  on  a  piece- 
work basis.  Their  working  conditions,  the 
State  says,  are  "far  better  '  than  those  found 
in  any  other  St*te. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  the  drive  for  a  lettuce  boycott  gains 
momentum,  some  officials  foresee  the  battle 
lines  being  formed  more  clearly  between  the 
Chavez  union  and  the  Teamsters.  In  that 
event,  they  feel,  those  caught  In  the  cross 
fire  wUl  be  the  growers  and.  Increasingly,  the 
.\merlcan  public. 
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FORMER  CHIEF  JUSTICE  EARL  WAR- 
REN SPOKE  TO  A  GATHERING  OF 
CONGRESSIONAL  INTERNS 


Hon.  PETER  H.  B.  FRELINGHUYSEN 

or    NEW    JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6.  1972 
Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  August  1.  former  Chief  Justice  Ear! 
Warren,  who  is  Chainnan  of  the  United 
Nations  Association  of  the  United  States, 
spoke  to  a  gathering  of  congressional  in- 
terns at  the  LlbraiT  of  Congress.  Coolidge 
Auditorium.  I  include  his  interesting  and 
informative  remarks  for  the  Record: 
Remarks  or  Chiee  Justice  Earl  Wahren 
On  behalf  of  the  United  Natioiis  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  Slates.  It  Is  a  pleasure  to 
welcome  vou  to  this  conference  on  the  UN. 

Also,  at  the  very  outset.  I  want  to  express 
my  deep  appreciation  to  Representative  Pra- 
ser  and  his  colleagues  on  the  House  Foreign 
AtTaU^  Committee  Including  Us  outstanding 
staff;  to  Senator  McGee;  to  Undersecretary- 
General  P  Bradford  Morse,  and  to  your  col- 
leagties  on  the  Bipartisan  Committee  of  the 
Congress  for  helping  us  make  this  day  pos- 
sible. And  may  I  also  express  my  thanks  to 
all  of  you  for  the  mteresl  that  has  brought 
vou  here. 

Let  me  also  brtag  you  a  word  of  reassur- 
ance. Despite  the  Uidlcatlons  on  the  pro- 
gram. I  am  riot  going  to  talk  for  half  an  hour 
I  guess  the  program  planners  assumed  some 
of  you  might  And  it  difficult  to  get  here  by 
9:45  on  a  summer  day  and  used  this  device 
to  make  certain  Mr.  Mooney  would  be  able 
to  start  promptly  at  10: 15.  Prom  what  I  have 
heard  of  his  presentation.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
time  to  him. 

Time,  however,  is  not  the  measure  of  my 
delight  in  being  with  you.  For  me.  It  is  a 
welcome  opportunity.  There  must  never  be  a 
generation  gap  m  relation  to  the  concern 
which  brings  us  together— the  urgent  need  to 
stop  the  klllUig  of  our  fellow  man:  to  protect 
and  eiu-ich  the  future  of  the  human  race,  and 
of  this  small  planet  that  is  our  home 

Science  and  technology  are  changing  the 
physical  environment  and  our  social  rela- 
tions so  substantially  and  at  such  an  ac- 
celerating rate  that  the  methods  and  Uistltu- 
tlons  on  which  society  depends  are  lagging 
far  behind.  Too  often  these  methods  and  In- 
stitutions have  become  Inadequately  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  today— and  grossly  In- 
adequate to  the  needs  of  tomorrow. 

Discontent  and  demands  for  change  are 
not  only  understandable,  they  are  essential 
These  comments  with  special  force  to  the 
methods  and  Institutions  by  which  we  han- 
dle relations  between  nation-states  and  prob- 
lems that  are  of  common  concern  to  th« 
family  of  man. 

For  centuries,  war  and  the  threat  of  war. 
however  barbaric,  have  been  used  for  the 
pursuit  of  national  interests:  but  on  a  scale 
that  mankind  could  tolerate.  Now.  virtually 
within  your  lifetimes,  and  certainly  within 
mine,  we  have  brought  about  a  fundamental 
change  In  the  nature  of  war.  Warfare  now 
has  become  so  destructive  of  man.  of  his 
works,  of  his  essential  environment,  it  Is  no 
longer  either  rational  or  tolerable. 


Warfare  as  a  method  for  settling  disputes 
must  be  eliminated — and  eliminated  rapidly 
Institutions  strong  enough  and  fair  enough 
to  resolve  the  connictlng  interests  of  nation- 
states  must  be  built— and  built  rapidly. 
The  United  Nations  Is  our  starting  point. 
I  know  that,  for  many  of  you,  the  United 
Nations  is  a  piece  of  the  Establishment",  to 
be  looked  on  with  suspicion  and  doubt.  I  sus- 
pect that,  for  most  of  you.  it  is  a  disappoint- 
ment. That  IS  a  feeling  I  understand  and 
share. 

1  was  Governor  of  California  when  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations  was  signed  m 
San  Francisco.  My  hopes  that  mankind  was 
at  last  turning  the  corner,  away  from  the 
barbarism  that  had  culminated  in  the  Sec- 
ond World  War.  were  as  high  as  the  hopes 
of  men  could  be. 

But  It  Is  absolutely  vital  that  we  realize 
the  root  of  our  disappointment  is  not  in  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Instead,  it  is 
in  ourselves  — in  our  unwillingness  to  Insist 
that  nation-states  use  and  develop  the  United 
Nations  as  a  new  and  different  way  for  han- 
dling their  relations  and  theh-  mutual  prob- 
lems. 

All  of  us.  In  every  nation — without  regard 
for  ideologv.  race,  or  religion;  and  without 
regard  for"  fundamentally  changed  condi- 
tions—are permitting  relations  between 
states  to  be  conducted  In  essentially  the  same 
way  that  has  prevailed  for  the  past  two 
thousand  vears.  The  continuation  of  these 
attitudes  and  habits  pose  the  gravest  peril 
for  the  whole  human  race. 

I  ask  vou  to  read  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations"  Then  ask  yourselves  if  It  does  not 
provide — as  our  Constitution  has  provided— 
the  base  for  building  new  and  dynamic  rela- 
tions between  men  and  their  institutions. 

We  .Americans  have  been  given  time  to  de- 
velop the  resources  of  the  Constitution.  We 
members  of  the  human  ace  do  not  have  so 
much  time  to  develop  the  resources  of  the 
Charter  of  the  United  Nations. 

All  that  I  have  said  is  merely  background 
to  the  expression  of  my  profound  agreement 
with  the  statement  of  purpose  in  the  Pro- 
gram of  this  conference  which  asserts  that 
"if  we  are  going  to  build  effective  institu- 
tions to  help  shape  our  nation's  priorities 
the  task  cannot  be  done  without  the  younger 
generation's  values,  ideals,  and  vitality.  I 
would  onlv  add  that  the  situation  requires 
another  Important  attribute  of  youth,  and 
that  Is  impatience 

Currentlv.  we  are  witnessing  a  negative 
form  of  impatience  In  the  reluctance  of  the 
Congress  to  appropriate  funds  lor  the  United 
Nations  itself,  as  weU  as  for  many  related 
programs. 

What  we  need  to  witness  is  a  positiie 
form  of  impatience  that  demands  to  know 
why  we  continue  to  tolerate  the  Connaily 
amendment  which  condemns  the  World 
Court,  and  its  capacity  to  build  a  body  ol 
world  law.  to  Idleness;  why  there  are  not 
more  initiatives  to  develop  the  peacekeeping 
as  well  as  the  peace-buUdlng  functions  ol 
the  United  Nations;  why  the  United  States 
faUs  to  ratify  conventions  relating  to  human 
rights,  and  why  such  a  massive  portion  oi 
o\n  resources,  both  human  and  material,  are 
devoted  to  the  instruments  of  war  and  de- 
struction rather  than  to  the  Institutions  ol 
peace  and  human  development. 

The  United  Nations  can  only  be  what  the 
member  states  make  It.  Admittedly,  the 
United  States  cannot,  by  itself,  build  a  more 
effective  United  Nations  But.  most  assuredly, 
a  more  effective  United  Nations  will  not  be 
built  without  strong,  persistent  leadership 
from  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions is  an  Inspiring  expression  of  our  deep- 
est instincts  as  a  people  and  our  highest 
interests  as  a  laation-state.  I  believe  It  to  be 
sorely   neglected.   I    believe   your   generation 
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haa  no  more  noble  or  exciting  opportunity 
than  to  give  It  vlUUty. 

YOU  have  on  your  side  the  fact  that  sounoe 
and  technology  are  Impoelng  dlaclpllnee  ttiat 
clearly  go  beyond  the  cap«u:ltlee  of  nation- 
states  problema  such  as  abuae  of  the  en- 
vironment, management  of  seabed  resources, 
modification  and  control  of  climate,  the  tiaes 
of  outer  space,  satellite  communications,  and 
so  on.  aU  require  some  multinational  frame- 
work for  solution.  Inescapably,  they  are 
bringing  us  face  to  face  with  the  imperattre 
of   bringing   a    worldvlew    to   the    affairs   of 

man . 

Also  on  vour  side  Is  the  fact  that  the  same 
science  which  threatens  to  destroy  us  all, 
has  also  made  It  possible,  for  the  first  time, 
for  man  to  live  bountifully  upon  this  planet. 

But  only  man  himself  wlU  civilize  our 
global  village  and  make  It  habitable. 

The  United  Nations  provides  the  means  for 
achieving  greatly— •/  we  are  willing  to  use  it. 
The  will  to  do  that  must  now — and  In  the 
future — bridge  aU  generation  gaps,  L«t  ua 
waste  no  more  time.  Let  us  do  all  we  can,  be- 
ginning now.  to  buUd  a  world  in  which  we 
can.  in  the  words  of  the  UN  Charter,  live 
together  In  peace  with  one  another,  as  good 
neighbors. 

Thank  you  again  for  being  here,  and  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  be  with  you. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

OUR  BOMBS  PALL  ON  PEOPLE 


PEOPLE  DO  CARE 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF   PINNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  6.  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  many  complaints  we  hear  about  our 
society  today  is  that  people  do  not  care 
about  anyone  but  themselves. 

We  have  all  heard  reports  about  per- 
sons being  beaten  or  robbed  or  killed 
while  a  crowd  watched  and  did  nothing. 
So  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  today 
about  a  group  of  men,  the  Philadelphia 
Fire  OfBcers  Union,  who  went  out  of 
their  wsiy  to  help  someone  else. 

Recently,  the  Sisters  of  Mercy,  in  my 
city.  Philadelphia,  acquired  a  new  and 
more  modem  home  for  their  vocational 
schocH  and  convent.  Unfortunately,  they 
did  not  have  the  money  to  pay  for  the 
transportation  of  the  equipment  and 
furnishings  for  the  school  and  their  resi- 
dence. 

When  George  A.  Yeager.  president  of 
the  ofiScers  union,  heard  about  the  sis- 
ters' problem  he  asked  the  members,  all 
ofacers  of  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Depart- 
ment, if  they  would  help  the  nuns  make 
the  move. 

Yeager  also  asked  the  Crown  Cork  tt 
Seal  Co.  for  some  help.  The  company  re- 
sponded by  giving  the  fire  ofBcers  the  use 
of  six  tractor  trailers.  The  company  also 
offered  to  supply  the  drivers,  but  they 
were  not  needed. 

On  August  12  of  this  year  75  ofBcers. 
from  every  civil  service  grade  in  the  de- 
partment, three  of  their  sons,  one  retired 
fireman,  suid  one  off-duty  fireman  ar- 
rived at  the  old  school  at  8  a.m.  Five 
hours  and  10  trailer  loads  later,  four 
floors  of  furniture  and  equipment  had 
been  moved. 

The  move  saved  the  sisters  some  $7,000 
and  restored  the  faith  of  a  great  manj- 
people  in  their  fellow  man. 

CXVni 1867— Part  22 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

or  cAixrounx 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  R«PB1SKNTATI\'ES 

Wednesday.  September  6.  1972 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  most 
of  the  Nation  shares  a  sense  of  disma>' 
today  over  the  senseless  slaughter  of 
Israeli  athletes  in  a  poUtical  terrorist  ac- 
tion. As  in  the  case  of  the  assassinations 
and  assassination  attempts  by  which  we 
have  lost  four  national  leaders  in  our  own 
country  in  less  than  10  years,  we  wonder 
whether  or  not  the  world  is  seeing  a 
growing  acceptance  of  violence  as  a 
means  of  political  protest.  We  wonder 
whether  or  not  our  national  taste  for 
violence  in  television,  niovies,  and  cur- 
rent literature  may  not  play  a  part  in  the 
motivation  of  individuals  to  commit  acts 
of  seemingly  senseless  tragedy. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as 
the  world's  largest  and  most  powerful 
nation,  enjoying  a  standard  of  living  im- 
paralleled  in  history,  we  should  specifi- 
cally question  what  part  is  played  in  the 
encoiu-agement  of  terrorists  around  the 
world  by  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
is  daily  killing  and  maiming  hundreds  of 
innocent  civilians  in  North  Vietnam.  At 
the  same  time,  as  we  deplore  Palestinian 
terrorism  or  Irish  terrorism,  might  we  not 
also  consider  a  cessation  of  the  indis- 
criminate killing  which  necessarily  ac- 
companies our  devastating  air  war  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

What  American  child  can  be  taught 
respect  for  human  life  when  our  nation- 
al policy  is  to  indiscriminately  destroy 
the  lives  of  Vietnamese  civilians  our  pilots 
never  see? 

If  our  national  policy  is  to  use  anti- 
personnel bombs  suid  napalm  against  the 
villages  and  cotmtrjmide  of  Vietnam, 
what  do  we  tell  our  children  about  the 
value  of  human  life?  Are  we  not  guilty  of 
hypocrisy  in  wringing  our  hands  over 
11  Israeli  lives  when  we  daily  ac- 
quiesce in  the  expenditure  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  kill  many  times  that  number  of 
Vietnamese?  What  kind  of  nation  have 
we  become? 

We  are  reported  to  have  over  200 
B-52's  and  more  than  400  fighter  bomb- 
ers operating  in  Southeast  Asia.  Tht 
heaviest  raid  of  the  war  oo  North  Viet- 
nam was  reported  only  a  few  days  ago, 
involving  over  200  planes.  What  only  12 
planes  could  do  in  killing  and  maiming 
innocent  Vietnamese  children  was  well 
described  by  Howard  Professor  George  S. 
Wald's  eyewitness  account  of  the  bomb- 
ing of  the  llianh  Hao  hospital  In  North 
Vietnam  last  December  26.  The  follow- 
ing part  of  Professor  Wald's  suxount 
should  give  us  pause  today  as  we  express 
our  unanimous  shock  over  yesterday's 
events  in  Munich : 
[From  the  Washington  Monthly.  May  1972] 

Otra  Bombs  Fall  on  Piopi,e 
(Excerpts  from  Professor  George  Wald's  ac- 
count trf  the  bombing  of  TTianh  Hao) 

I  visited  a  dispersed  piortlon  of  the  Thanh 
Hoa  provincial  hospital  which  opened  in 
September,  1970,  It  Is  three  and  a  half  kilo- 
meters from  town,  and.  I  was  told,  about 
three  kilometers  from  the  nearest  strategic 
objective.  There  is  a  complex  of  low  buildings 
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of  bamboo  and  thatch  and  two  rather  hand- 
some brick  buildings  are  tinder  conatructton. 
Acrow  the  road  there  Is  a  technical  school. 
training  stiKtents  to  be  assistant  doctors  and 
pharmacists. 

At  9:M  ajn.  that  Sunday,  a  group  of  four 
planes  dropped  10  explosive  bombs,  one  ton 
each,  near  the  hospital.  This  was  followed 
at  10-mlnute  intervals  by  two  further  groops. 
each  of  four  planes,  dropping  cluster  bombs. 
I  was  told  that  each  cluster  bomb  contains 
300  pellet  bombs,  spherical,  about  two  and 
flTe-eigbths  inches  in  diameter,  with  plastic 
Jackets.  The  citister  bomb  explodes  in  the 
air.  releasing  the  pellet  bombs,  which  are 
Intended  to  explode  Just  abore  the  ground, 
where  they  wtU  do  the  most  damage.  The 
peUet  bombs  in  this  instance  did  not  contain 
pellets,  but  the  casing  itself  fragmented  Into 
small  rectangular  pieces  of  metal  each  about 
four  by  10  millimeters.  Each  pellet  bomb 
breaks  into  about  300  such  fragments.  The 
one  I  was  shown  had  a  casing  marked  L32. 
was  khaki  In  color,  and  had  been  manufac- 
tured In  August,  1971. 

The  bombing  of  the  hospital  completely 
destroyed  two  of  the  buUdings  and  heavily 
damaged  another.  One  of  the  buildhigs  de- 
stroyed had  been  for  traditional  medicine 
( Chinese  and  Vietnamese  hospitals  ordinarily 
offer  patients  a  choice  between  traditional 
and  western  forms  of  treatment ) .  The  sec- 
ond building  destroyed  was  the  dental  clinic. 
In  all.  nine  persons  were  killed  and  11 
wounded.  Of  the  nine  killed,  four  were  pa- 
tients, the  others  were  mertlral  workers  an-1 
their  children.  Of  the  11  woiinded.  one  was 
an  assistant  doctor,  one  a  niu^e.  and  seven 
were  children.  Of  the  seven  persons  in  the 
nurse's  family,  four  were  kiUed.  Including  her 
husband  and  three  children.  The  wounded 
assistant  doctor  lost  a  boy  in  the  raid,  and 
two  of  his  other  chUdren  were  wounded 
The  first  bomb  to  hit  a  buUding  threw  bodies 
of  patients  as  far  as  20  meters;  the  bead  of 
one  patient  was  found  three  days  later  100 
meters  away. 

I  saw  and  photographed  the  dental  clinic. 
flattened  by  the  blast  from  a  bomb  that  had 
fallen  nearby.  I  also  examined  the  bomb, 
which  had  been  dug  out.  and  another,  a  dud 

I  then  went  through  the  'wards  of  the 
hospital,  going  from  bed  to  bed  and  examin- 
ing the  peAients'  records.  Tixey  included  the 
f  ollo'wing : 

Qirl.  Xuong,  aged  eight.  Lower  spinal  cord 
cut  by  a  peU«t  from  a  fragmentation  bomb 
Lower  body  permanently  paralyzed. 

Baby  girl,  Thao,  tbree  months  old.  She  was 
being  held  by  her  grandfather.  Her  father 
had  been  kUIed  in  the  bomMng:  her  mother, 
wounded  In  tbe  backbone,  Is  in  tbe  hospital 
la  town.  The  baby  still  has  a  pellet  under 
her   Jawbone   which   will    be   removed  laMc. 

Boy,  Chien,  three  years  old.  A  bomb  frag- 
ment tore  his  left  ana  so  badly  that  the  arm 
bad  to  be  tonptrtated  Just  below  the 
shoulder. 

Toung  male,  Manb.  20  years  old.  He  was 
being  treated  by  tradltlooal  mndlnlras  and 
was  about  to  be  discharged  when  tbe  bomb 
struck.  Open  skull  wound  with  some  brain 
damage,  booe  broken  in  forearm,  pellet  In 
obest,  bU  results  ol  a  fragmentation  bomb. 

Mate,  An,  34  years  aid.  Another  patient  In 
tradttlooal  medicine.  Both  lower  legs  shat- 
tM-ed  and  In  a  cast.  Also,  so  much  skin  was 
lost  from  scraping  against  tbe  ground  tbat 
skin  grafting  will   be  needed  later. 

Boy.  Tblnb,  nine  years  old.  lUght  foot 
t<«m  off.  Crutches. 

Boy,  Jalng.  13  years  old.  Son  ot  tbe  vice 
director  of  the  medical  school.  Fragment.s 
in  chest  tbat  entered  through  back. 

Boy.  Hung.  10  years  old.  son  of  an  assist- 
ant doctor.  Rls  big  brother  was  killed  in- 
stantly in  the  raid,  the  head  blown  off  and 
the  body  disemboweled.  Blast  wounds  on 
arm.  His  slater  bad  ooe  buttock  blown  off. 

airl.  MM.  13  years  old.  and  ber  atster. 
Huong,  eight.  Their  mother  was  a  student 
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in  the  9cho<ri.  being  trained  as  an  assistant 
doctor  The  mother  and  brother  were  killed 
inrtantly.  The  girls'  father  had  recently  been 
ItUled  in  the  war.  These  chUdren  had  only 
superficial  Injurlefl  to  feet  and  other  parts. 
They  now.  however,  have  no  family. 

Boy.  Phuc,  :a,  son  of  a  pharmacy  student 
In  the  echool.  A  penetrating  skull  wound, 
exposing  the  br»ln.  with  some  brain  dam- 
age.  He   was  operated   on   four  hours  later. 

It  was  Just  a  cloudy  Sunday  morning,  the 
morning  after  Christmas.  The  visibility  was 
poor,  but  good  enough  to  bring  three  groups 
of  planes  over  this  area.  As  the  Associated 
Press  reported  on  January  3.  1973: 

Bad  weather  over  North  Vietnam  forced 
D.3.  pilots  to  pass  up  a  number  of  Important 
military  targets  during  last  week's  heavy  air 
raids,  the  Pentagon  acknowledged  yesterday 
for  the  first  time  ...  the  reeults  of  the 
bombing  were  not  as  successful  as  hoped. 
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METRICATION 


HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 


or  n-oRiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6.  1972 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  now  I  have  advocated  our  conver- 
sion to  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measiirement  which  is  now  used  by  or 
is  coming  into  use  in  virtually  all  of  the 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  experiencing 
some  of  the  worst  balance  of  trade  and 
balance  of  payments  difflculUes  in  our 
history,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  im- 
portant that  we  adopt  the  measurement 
system  used  by  all  of  our  trading  part- 
ners If  we  are  not  to  be  badly  hampered 
in  our  efforts  to  increase  our  exports  and 
improve  our  trade  and  payments  posi- 
tions. 

The  metric  system  is  not  really  a  new 
departure  for  us.  Congress  authorized 
Its  general  use  way  back  in  1866,  but  has 
never  acted  to  implement  the  metric  sys- 
tem on  a  national  basis.  Nonetheless,  we 
were  one  of  the  first  countries  of  the 
world  to  adopt  a  decimalized  currency, 
and  the  metric  system  is  already  used 
by  our  scientists  and  pharmacists  and 
In  more  than  10  percent  of  our  manufac- 
tiiring — especially  in  manufacturing  for 
export  markets. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  re- 
ported to  Congress  that  we  should  indeed 
convert  to  general,  although  not  exclu- 
sive, use  of  the  metric  system  over  a  10- 
year  period,  which  would  allow  the  con- 
version to  become  effective  gradually  and 
with  minimal  cost  and  confusion.  Also, 
a  whopping  90  percent  of  American  in- 
dustries surveyed  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment have  expressed  their  support 
for  the  metric  system. 

I  have  joined  with  a  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  in  sponsoring 
legislation  which  would  make  it  our  na- 
tional policy  to  encourage  the  substitu- 
tion of  metric  measurements  in  this 
country  and  to  help  educate  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  the  use  of  the  metric  sys- 
tem— which  is,  after  all,  not  so  difficult 
to   learn. 

It  Is  unfortunate  that  Congress  has 
not  exercised  leadership  in  the  area  of 
metrication  by  considering  this  legisla- 


tion, and  I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will 
remedy  this  failing  in  the  near  future. 

S.  Dillon  Ripley,  Secretary  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  has  .suggested 
in  a  recent  article  on  the  importance  of 
our  early  conversion  to  the  metric  sys- 
tem, that  we  begin  now  to  increase  our 
working  knowledge  of  the  system  by  sim- 
ple means  such  as  the  use  of  'yard- 
sticks" which  measure  length  in  both 
inches  and  centimeters.  I  think  this  is 
a  good  idea,  and  I  would  like  to  insert  Mr. 
Ripley's  article  at  this  point  in  the 
Record : 

IFYom  Smithsonian  magazine.  September 
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The  View  F^om  the  Casti-e 

The    problem    of    standard    weights    and 

measures   keeps   popping    up    In   the   United 

States    with    Increasing    frequency,    and   the 

solution    is   becoming    mcreaslngly   clear:    If 

we  are  ever  going  to  adopt  the  metric  system. 

let  \18  get  on  with  it. 

Standardizing  Is  especially  urgent  these 
days,  partly  because  the  United  Stales  is 
currently  suffering  from  an  unfavorable  bal- 
ance of  trade  abroad.  It  has  been  reported 
that  anv  drop  in  our  export  of  'measure- 
ment-sensitive products"  such  as  vacuum 
pumps,  typewriters  and  computers  could 
darken  the  picture. 

In  1969,  the  export  of  these  Instruments 
amounted  to  some  $14  bUlion.  Since  we  are 
In  a  deficit  position,  the  loss  of  revenue  from 
them  would  be  far  more  crucial.  Consider 
that  the  majority  of  nations  use  the  metric 
system,  and  we  naturally  must  provide  them 
with  metric  instruments. 

In  1866.  the  metric  system  was  given  legal 
status  bv  Congress,  but  did  not  take  the  place 
of  the  old  English  system  from  which  our 
system  was  originally  derived.  Actually,  the 
Imperial  yard  goes  back  to  the  Middle  Ages. 
In  1893.  the  United  States  went  off  the  British 
standard  and  began  computing  its  yard  and 
pound  from  metric  standards.  This  was  Just 
as  well,  since  the  Imperial  yard,  made  of 
bronze,  showed  Itself  to  be  badly  o\it  of  whack 
around  the  turn  of  the  century— the  micro- 
scopic Inconsistencies  are  caused  by  shrink- 
age. 

The  standard  meter  Is  now  firmly  based  on 
a  specific  wavelength  of  light  which  shows 
virtually  no  variation  The  days  of  the  im- 
perial vard  are  numbered. 

Britain  is  committed  to  go  on  the  metric 
system  in  1976.  That  leaves  the  United  States 
standmg  almost  alone — we  and  our  Canadian 
neighbors — still  resisting  full  commitment 
to  the  meter. 

It  would  seem  most  sensible,  therefore, 
to  declare  for  the  metric  system  once  and 
for  all.  In  1968,  Congress  passed  a  law  dlrect- 
mg  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  study  the 
problem  of  measurements.  The  study  recom- 
mended that  the  United  States  adopt  the 
metric  system.  Currently  bills  have  been 
Introduced  and  efforts  proposed  to  make  the 
switch,  more  or  less  gradually  from  a  yard- 
stick to  a  meter  stick.  (One  meter  equals  a 
yard  plus  3.37  Inches.) 

The  easiest  way  to  start  converting  would 
be  to  have  hardware  stores  order  yardsticks 
a  meter  long  with  the  figures  printed  on 
both  edges.  That  would  explain  things  in 
the  home.  In  time  people  would  begin  talk- 
ing about  centimeters  Instead  of  Inches;  a 
"fool"  would  come  to  mean  only  .something 
on  which  vou  walk,  rather  than  that  untidy 
unit  of  measure  which  got  going  in  the  dim 
past.  All  planners,  economists  and  research 
workers  in  this  country  would  applaud  such 
a  sensible  change,  not  least  our  Smithson- 
ian scientists  who.  like  the  rest  of  the  scien- 
tific community  have  been  educated  to  use 
the  metric  svstem. 

The  framers  of  the  Constitution  recognized 
the  Importance  oX  a  unllonn  system  of  meas- 


urement and  expressly  gave  Congress  the 
power  to  'fix  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures.  ■  Now  Is  the  time  to  begin  the 
arduous  but  necessary  task  of  converting  our 
archaic  and  chaotic  system  of  measures  to 
the  metric  system  which  Is  In  almost  uni- 
versal use.  For  once,  quamt  historic  charm 
should  give  way  to  common  sense. 


WHY  A  DIFFERENT  MINIMUM  WAGE 
FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE? 

HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OF    ILLINOIS 
IN    THE   HOUSE    OP    REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday .  September  6,  1972 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  in  May  passed  H.R.  7130.  to 
amend  the  minimum  wage  law,  it  insisted 
on  a  different  minimum  wage  for  young 
people  than  that  paid  to  adults.  The 
other  body,  however — and,  of  course,  a 
few  House  Members — found  it  difficult  to 
londerstand  the  value  of  a  youth  differen- 
tial wage  to  yoimg  people,  to  their  em- 
ployers, and  toeducation. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  me  and  to  several 
other  members  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  David  P.  Howlan.  per- 
sonnel officer  at  Amherst  College.  Am- 
herst. Mass.,  gives  us  specifics  on  the 
significant  and  adverse  impact  of  a  law 
that  excludes  the  youth  employment 
provision  of  the  House-passed  bill.  I 
commend  his  letter  to  my  colleagues 
with  the  reminder  that  Amherst  is  but 
one  of  some  8,000  institutions  providing 
secondary  education. 
The  letter  follows: 

Am]kerst  College. 

Amherst,  .Moss 
Recently  the  Congressional  Quarterly  re- 
ported that  HB  7130,  the  Minimum  Wage 
bill,  may  go  to  conference  providing  certain 
differences  can  be  resolved.  This  step  is  nec- 
essary. I  assume,  because  of  the  Senate  s  pas- 
sage of  S  1861  which  differs  In  many  respects 
with  HR  7130.  As  Personnel  Officer  of  Am- 
herst College.  I  wish  to  call  to  your  attention 
one  provision  of  the  House  bUl  that  is  par- 
ticularly pertinent  to  college  and  university 
administration  and  which,  I  feel,  should  be 
retained  in  HB  7130  or  any  subsequent  com- 
promise bin.  That  pro\1sion  is  Youth  Em- 
ployment. 

As  you  recall,  under  HR  7130  as  reported, 
employers  were  permitted  to  hire  full  time 
students  at  wages  equal  to  BC^t  of  the  appli- 
cable minimum  wage  or  $1.60  per  hour  ($130 
for  agricultural  labor) .  whichever  vros  higher. 
Certification  by  the  Labor  Secretary  slating 
that  the  student  worker  would  not  displace 
an  adult  worker  was  required.  The  Erlenborn 
substitute,  later  adopted,  permitted  the  em- 
ployment of  youths  m  any  field  under  the 
age  of  18  and  students  under  age  21  at  80  . 
of  the  applicable  minimum  wage  or  Si. 60  an 
hour  ( $1.30  for  agricultural  labor) ,  whichever 
was  greater.  On  July  20,  1972,  the  Seimle 
passed  its  version  of  the  Minimum  Wage  BUi. 
but  the  amendment  that  would  have  a^'^no''' 
ized  the  employment  of  youths  under  18  ana 
students  under  age  21  at  wages  below  the 
applicable  adult  mmimum  was  defeated. 

The  Impact  of  a  law  upon  Amherst  Cwiege 
that  excludes  the  youth  employment  P';«^'>- 
slon  of  the  Erlenborn  subsUtute  would  be 
significant  and  adverse.  The  foUowlng  is  a 
summary  of  the  reasons  why: 

1 .  FINANCUU.  AID 

The  Financial  Aid  Program  of  Amheret 
College  includes  employment  of  students  m 
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nart  time  capadtlee  to  assist  them  in  financ- 
ing their  college  education.  Such  part  time 
work  is  an  Integral  part  at  a  "s«rtl-help" 
concept  at  Amherst.  Earning*  are  paid  to  tli« 
students  bv  the  College  for  senrlces  ren- 
dered the  costs  ax«.  therefore,  tantamount 
to  .^holarshlp  money  for  Ui«  stndMits  on 
financial  aid.  Many  of  these  positions  do  not 
reouire  the  constant  attention  and  effort  by 
the  student,  and.  in  fact,  permit  studying 
while  on  duty.  Other  poaiUons  are  fieiiWe 
enough  so  that  studenu  may  complement 
working  hours  with  classroom  hours.  Oen- 
erally  the  work  they  perform  la  limited  in 
scope.  1  e.,  duties  are  only  ix>rtlons  of  normal 
luU  time  positions. 

During  this  past  fiscal  year  875  of  1250 
students  were  on  the  Student  PajToll  at 
some  time  or  another.  Ftinds  expended  for 
this  purpose  totaled  $239,638  of  which  $19.- 
233  were  federal  monies  for  the  College  Work 
Study  projects.  The  hourly  rate  for  student 
positions  ranges  from  $1.60  to  $3.60  per  hour 
Amherst  CoUege  has  a  Job  daaslflcatlon  sys- 
tem whereby  the  rates  for  different  poslUons 
have  different  values.  A  raise  In  minimum 
rates,  therefore,  nwans  that  all  rates  would 
have  to  be  adjusted  upward.  To  raise  the 
mimmum  wage  from  $1.60  per  hour  to  the 
provisions  of  HB  7130  applicable  to  coUeges 
and  unlTersltles,  I.e..  to  $1.80  per  hour  after 
passage  and  $2iX)  per  hour  the  foUowing 
year  means  a  12.5';.  increase  In  cost  to  the 
CoUege  for  each  year.  This  amounu  to  about 
$30,000  each  year.  S  1861  would  Incur  the 
same  obligation  except  an  additional  year's 
increment  to  $2.20  per  hour  was  added  to 
that  bin  which  would  result  In  another 
round  of  increases. 

The  Financial  Aid  Program  is  supported 
pnmarUy  by  Coaege  funds.  To  Increase  the 
minimum  wage  without  concomitant  in- 
creases In  Income  from  tuition  charges  and 
endowment  llteraUy  means  reducing  the 
number  of  hours  that  can  be  spent  for  stu- 
dent payroU  purpoeee.  This  In  turn  curtails 
the  number  of  employed  students  and, 
therefore,  the  educational  opportimity  for 
many  students.  It  Is  Inflationary  iu  terms  of 
economics  and  deflationary  In  terms  of  edu- 
cational opportunity. 

2.    ADMINISTHATION 

The  Erlenborn  substitute  removes  the  cer- 
tification procedure  of  the  Labor  Secretaxj'  s 
office  requiring  a  statement  that  student 
workers  are  not  displacing  adult  employees. 
The  current  provision  of  the  law  is  phrased 
In  such  a  way  that  It  requires  renewals  for 
such  certification  and,  to  say  the  least.  It 
appears  cumbersome  and  unrealistic  to  ad- 
minister. The  House  bill,  as  was  passed,  is 
simple  and  applicable  to  the  employment  of 
youths  and  students  all  over  the  country. 
Moreover.  It  would  encourage  the  employ- 
ment of  yoimg  people  at  a  time  in  their  lives 
when  they  need  hope  and  opportunity.  The 
responsibility  is  on  the  employer  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  law,  much  the  same  as 
other  provisions  of  the  Ftilr  Labor  Standards 
Act.  It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  to  be  im- 
practical to  go  through  the  exercise  of  cer- 
tification for  such  a  sizable  block  of  the  work 
force.  We  do  not  need  more  administrative 
detail. 

3.    GKKEKAL    FIN4NCES    OF    THE    COLLEGE 

Studrent  labor  does  help  the  College  in 
achieving  its  goals  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution as  well  aa  provl«ling  an  opportunity 
for  students  to  pajr  their  way  through  school. 
AmhMst  has  employed  students  for  as  long  as 
anyone  c*n  remember.  As  a  private  coUefe 
It  has  limited  resources  so  that  a  significant 
increase  In  costs  Immediately  creates  addi- 
tional hardships  on  budgets  that  are  already 
stretch**  beyond  Incccne.  To  mc*t  rismg 
costs  productivity  ha*  been  Impuroved,  but 
some  of  tbB  Improvements  in  productivity 
have  also  resulted  In  fewer  Jobs.  The  Mini- 
mum Wafte  bill  la  but  one  piece  of  employ- 
ment related  legislation  that  has  affected 
colleges    and    universities    in    recent    years. 
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Social  Securtty.  Unemployment  Insurance 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health  Act.  to 
name  a  few,  have  contributed  to  increased 
costs  and  administration.  Amherst  is  only 
one  of  over  1700  institutions  of  hlghet  edu- 
cation m  this  country;  the  Impact  of  this 
bill  on  student  labor  Is  obvious 

Thank  you  for  any  attention  you  may  give 
this  letter  and  good  luck  In  your  dellbera- 
Uons. 

Sincerely. 

Davis  F.  Howlakd. 

Personnel  Officer 
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FI.ETCHER  THOMPSON  REPORTS 
FROM  CONGRESS 


HON.  FLETCHER  THOMPSON 

OF    CSORGU 

I.\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTAnVES 

Wednesday,  September  6.  1972 
Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Georgia.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  incltide  the  contents  of  my 
newsletter,  which  is  being  mailed  tomor- 
row, in  the  Congressional  Record  in  or- 
der that  it  may  be  made  available  to 
all  the  Members  who  receive  the  Con- 
gressional Record  and  are  not  on  my 
mailing  list: 

Pi.ETCHm  Thompson  Ripobts  to  Yor 

AlO  AND  COMPOST  TO  THE  rNTMT 

Prom  July  8  through  July  30.  Jane  Fonda 
broadcast  psychological  warfare  propagaiida 
messages  from  Radio  Hanoi  directed  against 
.\merlcan  Servicemen.  Former  Attorruy  Gen- 
t-ral  Ramsey  Clark  in  August  visited  Hanoi 
and  North  Vietnam  and  while  never  con- 
demning the  North  Vietnamese  for  their  tens 
of  thousands  of  murders  and  atrocitiet  /le 
spoke  for  North  Vietnam  against  the  United 
States.  Both  Clark  and  Fonda  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  used  by  the  Communists.  Why? 

"HANOI  JAN£'     BBOADCASTS 

Jane's  broadcasts  were  typical  Tokyo  Rose 
ard  Axis  Sally  type  material  from  Radio 
Hai^ji.  In  trjlng  to  discourage  American 
Servicemen  and  get  tbem  to  disobey  orders. 
she  broadcast  comments  such  as  the  follow- 
ing. "The  men  who  are  fftving  you  orders  are 
war  crtminals  Why  do  you  follow  or- 

ders? .   How  does  it  feel  to  be   rised  « 

pawns  .  .  .  You  may  be  shot  dou'n  .  .  .  even 
be  killed   .   .   .  but  for  what?   .  Tonifht. 

when  you  are  alone,  oak  yourselves  .  .  can 
vou  justify  what  you  are  doing?  .  .  .  Why 
do  yiau  follow  orders  telling  you  to  dettroy 
a  hospital  or  bomb  schools?"  In  short,  Jane 
Fonda  for  about  a  two  week  period,  nerer 
condemned  the  enemy  for  their  atrocities, 
never  ttsked  them  vrhy  they  would  no*  comply 
with  the  Geneva  OonTentloo  on  the  treat- 
ment of  American  POWs,  but  Instead  tried 
to  demoralize  American  Servicemen  through 
psychological  warfare  broadcasts  over  Radio 
Hanoi.  Mtas  Fonda  knows  her  charges  are 
not  true.  Even  though  she  la  a  famous  actress 
she  must  answer  for  her  actions. 

NO  OWE  IS  ASOT«  THE  LAW 

Printed  below  are  the  remarks  I  made  to 
the  U.S.  Congress  when  I  called  for  an  in- 
vestigation of  Jane  Fonda.  I  have  also  re- 
quested an  investigation  into  Ramsey  Clark's 
activities. 

"From  the  Concressional  Rtcoao.  July  20. 
1972  J 
Mr  Thompso.n  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  how  people  who 
grow  up  in  a  land  of  freedom  and  opportu- 
nity, svich  as  the  United  States,  can  turn 
upon  this  their  own  country  blindly  taking 
the  side  of  a  totalitarian  enemv  Actress  Jane 
r^nda  has  made  a  trip  to  North  Vietnam  and 


has  broadcast  one  or  more  times  oTer  Radio 
Hanoi  directing  her  remarks  to  Aaaertean 
serncenien  Obrtously  she  Is  trying  to  demor- 
alize them  and  attempting  to  get  them  to 
disobey  orders  On  July  17.  UTS.  she  spoke 
over  Hanoi  radio  and  said  in  part: 

"This  Is  Jane  Fonda  speaking  from  Hanoi, 
snd  I'm  speaking  particularly  to  the  U.a. 
servicemen  who  are  stationed  on  the  aircraft 
carriers  In  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin.  In  the  7th 
Fleet,  m  the  Anglico  Corps  la  the  south  o* 
Vietnam. 

I  visited  a  hoepltal  today,  the  Bach  Mai 
hospital.  I  saw  a  huge  bomb  crater  In  the 
center  of  the  hospital.  It  was  obviously 
dropped  there  on  purpose.  With  the  kind  of 
bombs,  the  kind  of  techniques  that  have 
been  developed  now.  you  know,  particularly 
you  pUots  know,  that  accidents  like  that 
donX  happen.  This  was  no  accident.  It  de- 
stroyed wards  filled  with  patlenU.  It  de- 
stroyed hospital  equipment.  It  killed  some 
doctors.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  see  what 
has  been  done. 

•  Why?  Why  do  you  do  this?  Why  do  you 
follow  orders  teUlng  you  to  destroy  a  hos- 
pital or  bomb  the  schools? 

Miss  Fonda  knows  that  there  are  no  orders 
to  bomb  hospitals  but  to  the  contrary  every 
effort  is  made  to  avoid  them. 

The  thrust  of  her  statements  truly  appear 
to  be  designed  to  cause  the  American  troops 
to  disobey  the  orders  of  IheU  country.  Frank- 
ly. I  am  astounded  that  an  American,  even 
Miss  Fonda,  would  so  overtly  side  with  an 
enemy  who  has  an  ofllcially  announced  policy 
of  causing  terrorism  In  South  Vietnam.  An 
enemy  who  have  assassinated  more  than  30.- 
000  schoolteachers,  policemen,  and  civic  of- 
ficials through  brutal  ambush  In  South  Viet- 
nam An  enemy  who  have  bombed  school 
buses,  cafee.  indiscriminately,  and  who  at 
every  opportunity  will  lob  a  rocket  into  a  city. 
caring  not  where  It  hits,  only  that  It  creates 
destruction  and  terror. 

Clearly  Miss  Fonda  la  giving  aid  and  com- 
fort to  the  enemy  and  clearly  she  la  closing 
her  eyes  deliberately  and  intentionally 
against  the  terror  of  the  enemy.  She  is  clos- 
ing her  eyes  to  the  brutal  nvase  eiecutlons 
by  the  North  Vietnamese  dunng  the  Tet 
offensive  when  4.000  South  Vletnameeo  were 
executed  at  Hue  and  then  buried  in  a  com- 
mon grave  by  bulldoeers. 

Cla^rly  Miss  Fonda  has  chosen  the  enemy's 
side,  the  side  of  an  enemy  so  brutal  that 
when  they  have  taken  towns  In  South  Viet- 
nam they  have  systematically  gone  aJDout 
murdering  and  executing  civic  ofllctals  who 
believe  In  democracy  and  the  right  ot  the 
South  Vietnameee  to  determine  ttkWr  own 
destiny. 

Some  say  Ml&s  Fonda  is  making  her  state- 
ments to  further  her  career  as  an  actress 
that  publicity,  good  or  bad.  helps  an  acirees' 
career.  If  this  is  her  rtason.  her  actions  are 
all  the  more  despicable.  If  her  reason  is  to 
cry  out  sigainst  humaii  suffering,  why  does 
she  not  decry  the  brutal  terrorist  taotics  of 
the  North  Vietnamese.  The  fact  that  she 
only  oondemns  her  own  country  and  not  the 
enemy  puts  the  Me  to  any  statement  she  may 
make  that  she  is  concerned  about  human 
suffering.  Jane  Fonda  by  her  failure  to  cry 
out  against  the  terrorist  tactics  of  the  North 
VletnasMMe  U  puMing  a  lie  to  any  staMment 
she  may  make  that  her  concern  Is  for  hu- 
manity. 

It  Is  obvious  by  her  actions  that  Ulss 
Fonda's  concern  lies  in  one  of  two  realms. 
One.  she  desires  to  see  a  CommunlM  dicta- 
tor seize  control  over  the  people  of  South 
Vietnam  by  whatever  means  they  desire  to 
employ,  or  two.  she  is  so  cold  and  callous 
to  human  suffering  that  she  would  oee  the 
enx>tlon  at  the  Vietnam  war  as  a  vehide  by 
which  she  obtains  pubUoOy  bapii>g  that  this 
will  further  her  movie  career  and  put  im»n 
Yankee  doUara  m  her  bank,  aooouwt. 

It  is  luterestlug  tha4  there  ha*  not  been 
even  one  report  in  the  press  o<  any  statement 
attributed  to  Miss  Fonda  where  she  has  con- 
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demned  the  North  Vietnamese  for  their  mas- 
sive land  Invasion  a«»ln«t  South  Vietnam 
last  spring.  I  wonder  If  she  at  any  time 
mentioned  to  the  North  Vietnamese  the 
ilaughter  of  the  thousands  of  South  Viet- 
namese civilians,  including  children,  women, 
and  old  men  aa  they  fled  the  ruthless  North 
Vietnamese  Invader.  I  wonder  IX  Jane  Ponda 
ever  aalced  the  North  Vietnamese  why  they 
had  a  deliberate  policy  of  trying  to  cause 
terrorism  through  extremist  actions  In  South 
Vietnam.  I  wonder  If  Jane  Ponda  ever 
brought  up  the  question  of  American 
POWs  and  why  the  North  Vietnamese  will 
not  adher  to  the  Geneva  Convention  regard- 
ing the  treaty  of  POWs. 

In  my  opinion  Jane  Ponda  is  a  despicable 
individual  not  deser^'lng  of  any  of  the  fruits 
of  this  counUT.  The  actions  of  Jane  Ponda. 
as  reported  over  Radio  Hanoi.  I  .sincerely  be- 
lieve constitute  treason  a»<alnst  this  country 
and  I  have  requested  the  Attorney  General 
to  fully  investigate  the  matter  with  the  aim 
of  bringing  treason  charges  against  Miss 
Fonda.  Por  me  to  do  any  less  would  be  to 
neglect  the  duty  I  owe  to  all  loyal  Americans. 

NO    CONCERN    FOR    VICTIMS    IN    SOt'TH    VIFTTNAM 

I  sent  to  Jane  Ponda  dozens  of  pictures  of 
North  Vietnamese  atrocities:  The  burn\ng 
0/  babies  and  old  women  ivitli  name  throw- 
ers, people  who  have  had  their  heads  cut  off. 
hospitals,  schools,  orphanages  and  churches 
destroyed  by  the  North  Vietnamese  and  asked 
her  to  denounce  these  doctimented  acts  of 
murder  and  atrocities  against  the  South  Viet- 
namese. But  Jane  will  not  criticize  the 
North  Vietnamese! 

Because  the  pictures  are  .s'o  horrible  I  am 
not  going  to  reprint  them  here  but  printed 
below  are  pictures  showing  war  supplies 
stored  along  dikes  and  Sorth  Vietnamese 
anti-aircraft  guns  on  top  of  a  dike  firing  at 
American  airplanes  as  they  pass.  Ihls  Is  the 
reason  some  dikes  have  been  hit.  (Pictures 
are  not  printed  in  Record] 

MIDDLE  EAST  WAR  PREVENTED 

Pew  people  Icnow  how  President  Nixon 
helped  prevent  a  major  war  in  the  Middle 
East  when  Syria  started  to  invade  Jordan 
in  1970.  Because  Jordan  was  preventing  Al 
Fatah  guerrillas  from  raiding  Israel  from 
Jordanian  bases.  Syria  planned  an  invasion 
of  Jordan.  President  Nixon  contacted  Ambas- 
sador Rabin  and  asked  how  long  Israel  would 
be  able  to  ignore  the  invasion,  and  how  long 
It  would  talie  for  Israel  to  wipe  out  the 
Syrian  column  If  they  moved.  The  President 
Is  reported  to  have  told  the  Soviet  Union  that 
they  had  better  use  their  influence  to  get  the 
Syrian  column  to  turn  around,  otherwise  Is- 
rael would  be  forced  into  massive  action. 
Consequently,  the  Russian  advisors  left  the 
Syrian  tank  columns  when  they  reached  the 
Jordanian  border  and  the  Syrians  abandoned 
their  Invasion  of  Jordan.  Thus,  a  new  war 
waa  stopped  before  It  started ! 
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THE  ^fEW  JERSEY  SPORTS  COM- 
PLEX: POLX.T"fnON,  PROBLEMS 
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HON.  HENRY  HELSTOSKI 


or    NEW    JERSEY 


m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  6.  1972 
Mr.  HELSTOSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, Mr.  William  Walsh  of  Rutherford, 
N.J..  wrote  a  very  timely  and  interesting 
"^article  concerning  the  building  of  the 
New  Jersey  Sports  Complex  and  the  myr- 
iad problems  related  to  it. 

Mr.  Walsh  Is  a  respected  journalist  for 
the  Hertdd-News  of  Passaic  and  most 
knowledgeable  on  the  issues  surrounding 


the  proposed  New  Jersey  Sports  Complex 
and  its  Impact  on  the  environment  and 
the  public. 

I  call  this  article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  because  many  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  are  faced 
with  problems  similar  to  what  we  are 
facing  in  northern  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Walsh  places  into  proper  perspec- 
tive the  desire  to  build  large  complexes 
without  due  consideration  being  given  to 
pollution,  sewage,  waterway.s,  and  other 
environmental  factors,  along  with  dan- 
gers faced  by  the  public.  In  essence,  the 
challenge  is  how  to  obtain  truly  balanced 
planning  and  usage  of  great  stretches  of 
e.staurine  areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  informative  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  Walsh  follows: 

I  From  I  lie  Pa^baic  (N.J.)  Hernld-News, 
Aug.  20.  1972  I 
The  New  Jersey  Sports  Complex:  Pollution. 
Problems  and  the  PtJBLic 
I  By  WUUam  Walsh) 
Tlie  autumn   winds  rustle   the  cattails  as 
they  bend  gently  toward  the  New  York  sky- 
line as  if  to  point  out  the  Empire  State  Build- 
ing standing  majestically  in  the  distance. 

But  here  among  the  cattails  and  wander- 
ing waters  of  the  New  Jersey  Haclcensack 
Meadowlands  there  is  only  desolute  quiet, 
broken  only  bv  the  distant  hum  of  vehicles, 
moving  on  Routes  3  and  17.  For  here  lies 
18.000  acres  of  undeveloped  land,  considered 
by  land  appraisers  as  the  most  valuable  real 
estate  In  the  nation." 

Less  than  20  years  ago  an  acre  In  the 
meadowlands  could  be  purchased  for  $500. 
Today,  an  acre  is  worth  $110,000. 

On  thl.s  property  now  owned  by  the  state. 
the  N  J.  Sports  Authority,  created  by  an  act 
of  the  State  Legislature  in  1971,  Is  set  to 
build  a  race  iTa.ck.  football  stadium  for  the 
N.Y  Giants.  ;i  motel,  and  an  amusement 
area,  to  be  opened  by  1975. 

Following  the  N.J.  SUte  Supreme  Court's 
decision,  upholding  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Sports  Complex  Act.  the  Court  ordered 
that  hearings  be  held  on  the  environmental 
impact  of  such  a  complex  on  750  acres  and 
Its  affect  on  the  surrounding  municipalities 
adjacent  to  the  meadowlands. 

For  Ave  weeks  testimony  was  presented  by 
various  experts  on  ecology,  engineers,  and 
scientists,  before  the  Hearing  Committee, 
composed  of  members  of  Hacken.sack 
Meadow  lands  Development  Commission  and 
the  State  Department  of  Environmental 
Protection. 

Leading  the  fight  against  the  present  plans 
of  the  sports  complex  is  Alfred  A.  Porro.  Jr.. 
Lyndhurst  attorney,  who  represents  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society  and  local  towns  adja- 
cent to  the  sports  complex  site. 

Porro,  who  has  specialized  in  marshlands 
and  meadowlands  deveopment,  and  Is  ad- 
viser to  the  US  Commission  on  Marine 
Science.  Engineering  .It  Resources,  said  the 
other  day.  Pollution  sweeps  through  rivers 
iind  coastal  zones  In  a  bolero  of  deatli    ' 

The  attorney  claims  that  New  Jersey,  along 
with  the  entire  nation,  faces  a  challenge — 
how  to  obtain  truly  balanced  planning  and 
usage  of  great  stretches  of  estuarine  areas. 

He  contends  th,*t  he  N.J  Sports  Authority 
lias  not  planned  for  the  protection  of  the 
environment  In  their  sports  complex,  but  ac- 
tually will  create  conditions  that  will  be 
dangerous  to  human  life  and  further  pollute 
the  whole  meadowlands  area. 

\  casual  look  at  the  Hackensack  River  re- 
veals bottles,  cans,  old  tires,  oil  drums,  and 
other  wastes  flowing  merrily  toward  Newark 
Bay  and  the  open  sea. 

Ironically,  dead  birds  and  fish  were  found 
recently  in  back  of  the  office  building  in  the 
meadowlands,      occupied      by      th«     states 


Hackensack        Meadowlands        Development 
Commission. 

In  testimony  given  at  the  hearings.  Dr. 
Robert  N.  Rlckles,  former  air  resources 
deputy  administrator  for  New  York  City, 
stated,  "Unless  the  sports  complex  la  planned 
with  adequate  mass  transportation  and  un- 
less automobile  traflBc  to  the  site  Is  limited 
sharply,  the  existence  of  the  complex  will 
create  serious  air  pollution  problems  and 
create  circumstances  which  could  be  harm- 
ful to  the  public  health." 

Rlckles,  who  holds  a  PhD.  degree  In  chem- 
ical engineering,  said  that  even  short  ex- 
posures to  carbon  monoxide  from  amomo- 
hile  exhausts  could  endanger  the  health  of 
persons  over  40  with  susceptibility  to  heart 
failure. 

The  argument  that  Porro.  Rlckles  and 
other  experts  have  presented  at  the  hearings 
is  that  the  sports  authority  has  failed  to  plan 
properlv  and  that  the  major  problems  are: 
air  pollution:  sewerage;  construction  proce- 
dures; and  the  Hackensack  Meadowlands 
Master  Plan. 

Air  Pollution— 90  per  cent  of  air  pollu- 
tion will  be  caused  by  emissions  from  idling 
automobiles  and  buses  in  the  parking  lots. 
In  a  report  prepared  for  the  N.J.  Sports  Au- 
thority bv  Dr.  Jack  McCormlck  &  Associates, 
environmental  firm,  the  report  states  in  part: 
Approximately  18.000  cars  and  400  buses 
will  attempt  to  leave  the  site  in  one  hour, 
and  these  yolumes.  ven  though  distributed 
by  direction,  will  overload  available  capaci- 
ties. Por  example,  the  projected  peak  hour 
departure  volume  Is  5.900  cars," 

The  above  estimate,  incorporated  in  Mc- 
Cormlck s  report,  was  prepared  by  Wllfc>ur 
Smith  and  .associates,  nationally  Icnown 
traffic  study  experts.  Smith's  estimates  are 
considered  conservative  by  some  since  it  is 
now  expected  that  traffic  volume  will  be 
closer  to  25.999  cars  and  800  buses  to  handle 
the  expected  80.000  football  fans  alone. 

As  far  as  traffic  generated  by  baseball 
game."  the  Smith  report  .stated.  "This  traffic 
could  total  21.000  cars  and  400  buses  on 
weekdays.  These  conditions  are  substautlaUy 
worse  than  the  18.000  cars  projected  for  foot- 
ball games,  and  It  is  unlikely  that  any  im- 
provement, other  than  substantial  rail  access, 
could  be  achieved.' 

Add  to  these  traffic  volumes  anticipated, 
the  heavy  weekend  normal  traffic  flowing 
easttx)und  on  Route  3  on  Sundaj-s  and  south- 
bound on  Route  17— all  heading  toward  New 
York  Cltv  and  other  points  adjacent,  .\dded 
to  the  Route  3  traffic  will  be  additional  heavy 
Sunday  traffic  funneling  onto  Route  3  from 
the  N  J.  Turnpike  at  Secaucus.  Additionally, 
many  vehicles  leaving  the  Giants  stadium 
parking  lots  will  be  headed  north  on  Route 
17  to  Route  80  eastbound.  Joining  other  heavy 
traffic  headed  for  the  George  Washington 
Bridge. 

No  comprehensive  plan  has  yet  been  pre- 
sented bv  the  sports  authority  to  explain  how 
such  massive  traffic  disgorging  from  the 
sports  complex  site  will  be  handled. 

The  Bergen  County  Police,  a  force  of  115 
men.  would  not  be  able  to  supply  enough 
manpower  to  direct  the  flow.  The  depart- 
ment is  responsible  for  patroUng  and  direct- 
ing traffic  on  county  roads  only,  of  which 
there  are  540  mUes  In  the  County.  Not  more 
than  30  men  are  on  road  duty  during  any 
given  eight  hour  shift. 

Local  police  municipalities  in  the  sur- 
rounding towns  of  Carlstadt,  East  Ruther- 
ford. Hasbrouck  Heights,  and  Rutherford, 
will  have  no  responslbUlty  to  direct  such 
traffic  and  could  not  supply  manpower  even 
if  requested  in  an  emergency. 

Private  security  guards  hired  by  the  sporU 
authority  would  be  limited  to  handling  traf- 
fic only  on  the  complex  site  and  would  be 
legally  barred  from  directing  traffic  on  state 
highways. 

Sewerage — All  reports  show  that  the  Ber- 
gen County  sewerage  plant,  located  In  Little 
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perrv  is  overloaded.  Porro  told  the  hearing 
racer's  that  sewerage  generated  from  the 
sS  complex  could  not  flow  into  the  county 
n^^ng  plant  with  present  faculties 
^^^3  TouhUl  of  Envlro-Englneera,  lead- 
ine  experts  on  problems  of  solid  wast*  dla- 
^  raised  the  serious  question.  stUl  un- 
'^^^r^l^  the  sports  authority,  of  waste 
Su^  dL,^.  He  pointed  out  that  the 
L?tue  Ferry  S^ersge  Treatment  Plant  Is 
Lrewly  over-loaded.  Dr.  Touhlll  believes  he 
oiUy  practical  solution  would  require  the 
authomy  to  have  their  own  sewerage  con- 
trol S  at  a  cost  oX  »3  to  W  mllllou. 

construction  proc«dure6-It  Is  ^tlmated 
bv  engineers  that  It  wlU  require  3  mlUlon 
cublcyards  of  landllU  to  prepare  the  sports 
complex  site  for  construction. 

How  will  such  an  enormous  amount  be 
transported  to  the  750  acres?  The  Sports  Au- 
thority plans  are  to  bring  the  fUl  up  the 
Hackensack  Blver  on  barges  and  then  pipe 
U  under  high  pressure  waUr  lines  onto  the 
site  Again,  engineers  estimate  it  wUl  require 
30  bUllon  gaUona  of  water  to  dredge  the  ail 

onto  the  site. 

To  complete  the  process  In  reverse,  the 
water  will  then  be  piped  back  Into  the  river, 
carrying  with  it  waste  pollution  materials. 
Richard  Plunkett  of  the  NaUonal  Audubon 
Society,  said  recenUy.  "The  construction 
schedule  to  complete  the  sports  complex  by 
1975  will  devastate  the  envlromnent  In  the 
meadowlands."  He  pointed  out  that  con- 
struction firms,  working  under  specific  com- 
pletion date  assignments  in  their  contracts, 
will  have  little  Interest  In  proUctlng  the 
environment  from  the  massive  effects  of 
heavy  construction  and  the  resultant  pol- 
lution caused. 

Hackensack  Meadowlands  master  plan — 
The  Master  plan  has  projected  200.000  new 
residents  In  the  Carlstadt  meadowlands  and 
another  200.000  coming  to  work  in  the  in- 
dustrial parks,  a  total  of  400,000  persons 
using  transportation  adjacent  to  the  sports 
complex. 

The  Meadowlands  Commission  went  Into 
effect  In  1969,  and  Issued  their  Master  Plan 
in  1970.  They  did  not.  origlnaUy,  contem- 
plate a  race  track  In  the  sports  complex. 

On  Sept.  9,  1»70.  the  NJ,  Racing  Commis- 
sion noted :  "It  Is  clear  to  tis  and  It  wlU  soon 
be  equally  dear  to  the  public  that  the  race- 
track In  the  proposed  location  is  incompatible 
with  the  Meadowland  Commission's  plans  for 
the  best  use  of  the  meadowlands." 

P<rilutlon  and  poUtlea  go  together.  Take 
for  example,  the  "Wetlands  Act",  psssed  by 
the  State  Leglslattire  In  l»TO.  The  Act  states 
that  no  property  owner  can  dredge  or  fill  In 
property  tinder  ■water  Jn  order  to  protect 
and  preeerre  the  marritlands. 

However,  the  "Wetlands  Act"  excluded 
the  Hackensack  Meadowlands  frtsn  the 
law.  Porro  concludes  that  the  meadowlands 
was  left  out  of  the  Act  in  order  to  allow 
the  continuing  dumping  oi  refuse  and  gar- 
bage   there. 

More  than  35.000  tons  of  garbsge  tiam 
Bergen,  Hudson,  and  Essex  Counties  are 
dumped  in  the  meadowlands  each  week. 

The  most  critical  question  raised  by  Dr. 
TouhlU  Is  "The  New  Jersey  Sports  Authority 
has  agreed  to  remove  all  of  the  garbage  that 
has  been  deposited  In  750  acres  (the  sports 
complex  site)  over  a  half  century."  How- 
ever, their  report  doesn't  say  where  they 
would  move  a  possible  260  million  to  400 
mUUon  cubic  feet  of  solid  waste. 

No  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  pos- 
sible mUUons  of  dollars  it  would  cost  even 
if  there  was  a  place  to  dispose  of  it. 

Dr.  Rlckles,  in  concluding  his  testimony 
before  the  hearing  commission,  obeenred, 
"Clearly,  the  problem  without  adequate  maas 
transit,  to  empty  traflkc  on  weekends  from 
the  aporta  csompiex.  wUl  be  chaotic  .  the 
same  cannot  be  said  for  air  poUutlon — ^It 
will  not  be  chaotic — simply  deadly. 

Giant  sports  fans  may  well  have  to  come 
equipped  with  gas  masks  to  watch  the  foot- 
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ballgames.  and  may  spend  tortuous  hours 
fighting  their  way  home  unless  solutions 
to  these  major  problems  are  found  before 
1975.  So  far,  the  sports  authority  does  not 
seem  to  have  any  of  the  answers. 

In  a  recent  article  In  the  National  Geo- 
graphic magaztae.  entitled  "Can  We  Save 
Our  Salt  Marshes",  Porro  stated  In  an  in- 
terview with  the  author.  Professor  Stephen 
Hitchcock.  "Man  is  outwitting  himself. 
Technology  has  taught  us  to  conquer,  and 
many  marshes  hsve  lain  undisturbed  only 
because  man  at  first  couldnt  modify  them 
Scientists  say.  for  nature's  sake— and  for 
mans  sake— don't  blacktop  It  all.  The  scales 
must  tip  m  favor  of  conservation  and  res- 
torailon.  Land  for  development  must  be 
found    elsewhere." 


ALTERNATIVES  TO  THE  PRESENT 
SYSTEM  OF  SOLID  WASTE 
DISPOSAL 

HON.  GILBERT  GUDE 

or  MaaTi'AKB 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  BBPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  September  6,  1972 

Mr.  GUDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  summer 
I  sponsor  an  intern  program  for  a  num- 
ber of  high  school  jimiors  from  my  con- 
gressional district.  During  the  3  weeks 
they  are  here  they  listen  to  prominent 
speakers,  take  a  number  of  tours,  and 
participate  in  individual  research  for 
my  ofBce. 

Out  of  this  research  have  come  many 
valuable  and  timely  reports.  In  particu- 
lar. Miss  Amy  Kyle's  analysis  of  solid 
waste  disposal  alternatives  has  been 
chosen  by  my  Intern  Selection  Commit- 
tee as  the  best  report.  I  beUeve  that  an 
examinaltom  ot  this  report  would  be 
helpful  to  our  understanding  of  the 
problem  and  the  possible  soluticms. 

Five  other  students  deserve  special 
recognition  for  their  reporte.  They  are 
Miss  Lisa  Smith.  Mr.  Jeff  Francis.  Mr. 
David  Carbone,  Miss  Linda  A.  Mallln. 
and  Miss  Martha  King. 

Tun.'w  Kyle's  paper  and  a  list  of  the 
other  participants  in  my  profipram  fol- 
low: 

Altebnativis    to    thx    PaasEKT    Ststim    of 

SOLID  Wabtc  DarosAJL. 

(By  Amy  Kyle) 

"And  man  created  the  plastic  bag  and  the 
tin  and  aluminum  can  and  the  cellophane 
wrapper  and  the  paper  plate  and  the  dis- 
posable bottle  and  this  was  good  because 
Man  could  then  take  his  automobUe  and 
buy  all  his  food  in  one  place  and  he  could 
save  that  which  was  good  to  eat  in  the 
refrigerator,  and  throw  away  that  which 
had  no  further  use.  And  pretty  soon  the 
earth  was  covered  with  plastic  bags  and 
aluminum  cans  and  paper  plates  and  dis- 
posable bottles  and  there  was  nowhere  left 
to  sit  down  or  to  walk  and  Man  shook  his 
head  and  cried,  'Look  at  all  this  God-awftU 
litter."  ' — Aar  Bcohwau),  1970. 

American  Industry  produces  an  astound- 
ing amount  of  disposable  packaging.  Fifty 
billion  cans  and  fifty  billion  bottles  are  dis- 
carded annuaUy.'  In  1966,  1,804.000.000 
pounds  of  iriMtlcs  (20%  of  the  total  plas- 
tics produced)  were  used  In  packaging.  By 
197«,  this  figure  is  expected  to  double.*  Half 
of  the  paper  produced  Is  used  for  packaging 
(25.2  of  46  6  minion  tons  In  1966).'  800  mU- 
Iton  pounds  of  waste  are  produced  daily  In 
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the  U  S."  In  addition  to  ordinary  hotiseh<rtd 
wastes    are    aU    mining,    construction    and 
hoepltal    wastes,    and    Jnnked    autoaoobUes 
AU   these     wastes"   have   to   be  dealt   with, 
preferably    in   a   ■way   that   retains   some    of 
their   value   and   is  also  ecologically   sound. 
At  this  time.  90%  o<  the  refuse  coUected 
Is  either  burned  or  deposited  m  a  landfill. 
Neither  is  particularly  satisfactory.  Landfill 
operations  derive  a  smaU  value  from  the  re- 
fuse; laiidfiU  Is  worth  about  »1  a  ton  •  where 
It  IS  needed.  Understandably,  many   locali- 
ties have  no  swamps  to  fill  In  or  ski  slopes 
to  consuuct  and  for  these,  the  land  used  is 
lost   New  York  City,  for  example,  consumes 
200  acres  a  year  with  Its  landfill  operations 
94^;,  of  U.S   landfills'  have  been  labeled  un- 
sanitary  by   the  Public   Health  Service.'   In 
Ideal  circumstances,  landfill  Is  objectionable 
for  only  two  reasons:  1 )  It  requires  extensive 
tracts  of  land;   2)    It  does  not  permit   any 
of    the    valuable   elements   of   the    trash   to 
be  retained. 

InclneraUon  Is  the  other  major  method 
of  solid  waste  disposal.  About  75'%  of  the 
incinerators  currently  in  use  contribute  to 
air  pollution  "'  and  after  burning,  a  residue 
ol  tw»nty  percent  or  more  remains.  While  re- 
latively pollution-free  Incinerators  can  and 
have  been  cooatrueted.  three  major  hurdles 
face  them:  1 )  They  have  to  conform  to  rtgtd 
standards;  2)  Plastics  corrode  fluee;  3)  The 
combination  of  the  rigid  standard*  and  the 
damage  caused  by  the  corrosive  plastics 
makes  them  exjMsnsive  to  operate.  tisuaUy 
about  $7  a  ton.' ^ 

These  two  methods  do  not  provide  for  the 
recovery  of  any  useful  matertal  from  trash 
Because  trash  Is  the  only  "resource"  that  is 
Increasing,  It  seems  advisable  to  develop 
methods  and  then  employ  the  methods  to 
take  advantage  o*  the  materials  In  it. 

BcoDOtBlca  is  important  to  the  develop- 
ment ol  alternate  ways  for  d— ling  with  this 
problem.  No  venture  can  be  inordinately  ex- 
pensive axMl  stUl  succeed.  The  return  has  to 
help  pay  for  the  process;  therefore,  trash 
should  be  examined  to  see  what  materials 
ol  value  It  contalm. 

Paper  conatltutes  the  major  portion  oi 
trash,  (see  table  1)  Por  the  raiuee,  assume 
that  it  U  recycled  to  the  original  Industry 
Food  yard  and  garbac"  cocnpoee  the  second 
largest  portion.  TlMy  are  valuable  ••  com- 
post. The  remainder  U  ntade  up  of  very 
little  of  any  one  material  and.  la  that  form, 
has  only  fuel  value. 

POTINTIAL  VALUES  m  TRASH 
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Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


I  Value  as  coin  post 
'  Vahw  ai  fa«l. 

The  value  of  paper  la  trash  dwarfs  the 
other  values.  However,  several  hurdle*  stand 
between  trash  and  this  value.  1 )  This  Is  the 
upper  limit;  3)  Several  obatacle*  exist  be- 
tween the  dump  and  the  industlral  siock- 
pUe.  These  figures  should  be  used  only  as  a 
yardstick  to  compare  various  methods.  Other 
factors  that  need  to  be  considered:  1)  TTie 
cost  of  separating  the  matertal  from  trash 
and  converting  it  to  a  usable  form,  including 
the  processing  losses  and  degradation  of 
materials;  2)  The  existence  of  a  market  to 
absorb  recycled  materials  that  is  close 
enough  to  the  production  site  to  allow  ship- 
ping at  reasonable   cost;    3i    T!ie   degree   of 
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difficulty  Involved  In  dl»poB»l  of  final  residue 
alter  otb«r  m*t«rlaU  are  removed. 

Osing  theee  criteria,  we  can  compare  vart- 
lous  methods: 

A.    CNCTHSBATTOIf 

Two  poaslble  things  of  value  may  be  ob- 
tained from  Incinerators.  They  are  heat  re- 
covery and  material  recovery  from  the  resl- 
tlvie  In  Europe,  the  heat  produced  In  the  In- 
ceiierators  Is  successfully  used  to  run  steam 
generators.  The  major  drawback  la  In  the 
fact  that  the  paper  la  used  as  a  fuel  which 
Is  of  low  value  compared  to  Its  recycling 
value  as  shown  In  Table  1.  The  residue  con- 
tains many  valuable  componenta.  (See  Table 
2  )  The  US  Bureau  of  Mines  has  developed 
a  process  that  can  separate  the  elements  of 
this  residue  by  a  relatively  simple  screen- 
ing process  at  a  reasonable  cost  of  $4  a  ton. 
It  seems  possible  that  an  Incinerator  using 
the  heat  and  the  residue  might  be  able  to 
operate  near  the  breakeven  point.  However. 
with  the  increased  strictness  of  air  pollu- 
tion standards.  It  appears  doubtful  that  this 
Is  the  most  feasible  alternative  In  many 
cases. 

T.\BLE  2. — Composition  o/  typical  municipal 
incinerator  residue 
I  Percent  by  weight) 

Tin    cans '"^ 

Other  iron  and  steel H 

Other  metals 2 

Glass 44 

CeranUcs.   stone,   tricks 2 

Partially  burned  or  unburned  organic 

matter 9 

Ash 15 

Prom  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Mines,  Report 
7204.  1968. 

B.    PTROLTSI8 

Like  Incineration,  pyrolysls  Involves  a 
"burning"  process,  but  In  this  case  air  is 
excluded  and  the  heat  Is  applied  externally. 
It  produces  charcoal  and  some  ash  similar 
to  the  ash  remnant  of  incineration.  Other 
products  Include  methyl  alcttbol,  acetic  acid 
and  some  heavier  oils;  howi>ver.  these  are 
not  likely  to  be  readily  marketable.  At  this 
time,  a  plant  In  Delaware  Is  being  constructed 
to  operate  under  this  system  which  would 
handle  500  tons  of  garbage  a  day.  The  proc- 
ess will  Include  a  composting  step  to  handle 
the  bulk,  the  removal  of  metal  and  glass, 
and  the  pyrolysls  of  the  residue. 

A  related  process  Is  betog  develoj>ed  by  the 
Firestone  Rubber  Company.  It  Is  designed 
to  deal  with  the  problem  caused  by  old,  worn 
tires.  Tires  can  be  pyrolyxed  to  yield  about 
46  "o  solid  carbonized  residue  with  the  re- 
malnmg  SS%  a  mixture  of  gases  and  liquids 
similar  to  petroleum  compounds. 

The  importance  of  this  process  lies  In  Its 
ability  to  convert  organic  matter  Into  char- 
coal, which  then  can  be  sold  for  fuel.  This 
process  shows  a  potential  fc«'  simplifying  the 
problems  of  extracting  heat  values  from  the 
refuse  and  also  meeting  pollution  standards. 

C.    COMPOSTINO 

This  process  mvolves  the  biological  oxida- 
tion of  organic  parts  of  trash  to  a  stable  and 
ecologically  acceptable  form.  Usually  the  or- 
ganic material  is  shredded  and  left  to  cure 
in  windrows  which  are  turned  over  after  a 
three  to  Ave  week  period,  or  In  large  rotat- 
ing cylinders  for  three  days.  Sewage  sludge 
Is  used  to  moisten  the  compost.  The  process 
costs  »5-10  per  ton.  About  '-j  to  2.3  ton  Is 
made  from  one  ton  of  garbage,  which  is 
screened  to  remove  plastic,  metal,  and  large 
glass  pieces.  It  Is  low  In  nutritive  value  and 
is  best  used  In  reclamation  of  barren  or  dry 
land  or  strip  mined  slopes.  It  can  also  be 
used  to  stabilize  steep  slopes  and  road  em- 
bankments. It  can  also  be  used  In  certain 
specialized  crops. 

At  this  pomt.  compost  has  low  valvie.  The 
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trend  la  toward  creating  It,  not  to  sell,  but 
as  a  wmy  of  changing  unwanted  organic 
wastes  Into  a  substance  suitable  for  the  en- 
vironment. This  process  has  a  number  of 
disadvantages;  ( 1 )  Incineration  ai^d  pyrolysls 
will  accomplish  the  same  end  and  will  pro- 
duce usable  heat  and  less  residue:  (2)  It  is 
produced  In  cities  but  can  be  used  only  In 
rural  areas;  i3)  The  disposal  of  the  sub- 
stance may  become  a  problem.  Composting  is 
not  likely  to  become  a  solution  In  itself.  Used 
In  combination  with  other  procedures.  It 
could  prove  useful. 

D.  CELLULOSE  FIBEB  RrC'OVERY 

Twenty  percent  of  the  55  million  tons  of 
paper  produced  yearly  in  the  U8  is  made  from 
waste  paper,  most  of  which  comes  from  com- 
mercial courses.  70  "r  of  It  comes  from  cor- 
rugated bosird  or  newsprint  which  is  sorted, 
baled,  and  shipped  by  commercial  dealers 
or  volunteers  to  paper  mills  Tliere  Is  a  good 
market  for  these  fibers.  The  problem  arises 
in  their  separation  from  the  remainder  of  the 
refuse.  Several  approaches  are  being  tried: 
1 )  Removing  paper  from  rftw  trash  and  .sell- 
ing It:  2)  A  procedure  developed  by  Black 
Clawson.  Co.  which  Involves  pulping  raw 
garbage  directly  In  a  machine  similar  to  a 
large-scale  kitchen  blender.  Mechanical  sep- 
aration of  cans,  shoes,  bones,  glass  and  other 
non-dlslntegratables  occurs,  then  a  fine 
screen  catches  the  cellulose  fibers.  Most  of 
the  fiber  can  be  recovered  and  the  glass  and 
metal  can  also  be  sold. 

The  US  Forest  Products  Lab  in  Madison 
Wisconsin  combines  "dry  sort"  methods 
with  the  wet  pulp  method.  The  FPL  wants 
to  develop  a  method  for  the  upgrading  of 
cTXide  pulp  to  high  quality,  material,  which 
is  necessary  before  it  can  replace  vlrgm  tim- 
ber in  "any"  ways.  A  problem  encountered  In 
this  research  stems  not  from  the  "casual" 
contaminants,  like  dirt,  in  the  paper,  but 
in  the  waxes,  pigments,  and  plastics  added 
to  the  paper  by  the  manufacturers. 

A  second  problem  encotmtered  In  this,  as  Is 
all.  attempts  at  recycling,  Is  its  effect  on  the 
market.  78';  of  the  paper  produced  is  dis- 
carded. Successful  reclaiming  of  these  fibers 
could  allow  the  Introduction  Into  the  market 
of  high  quality  fibers  of  a  quality  compara- 
ble to  that  of  virgin  timber.  These  processes 
seem  to  show  great  promise  of  eventually  be- 
ing successful  in   their  aim.' 

E     PRODUCTION   OF   METHANE   GAS  FROM   ORGANIC 
WASTES 

Organic  wastes  can  be  convened  to  meth- 
ane (natural)  gas.  This  process  would  be 
most  effective  in  coping  with  the  tremendous 
amount  of  animal  waste  produced  at  feed- 
lots  each  year  (estimated  to  be  13  billion 
tons,  seven  times  that  of  urban  areas).'' 
Centralizing  of  food  processing  and  animal 
feeding  makes  it  difficult  to  return  wastes  to 
the  soil  which  practice  Ignores  the  chemical 
emergy  In  carbon  compounds.  Composting 
causes  C — C  bonds  and  C — O  bonds  to  be 
broken  and  CO.,  and  H,0  to  be  formed.  The 
solar  energy  of  photosynthesis  is  dissipated. 
When  methane  Is  produced,  this  energy  is 
retained  for  later  use. 

Organic  wastes,  even  dilute  sewage,  spon- 
taneously yield  methane.  Unlike  the  pyrol- 
ysls process,  this  procedure  needs  water.  In 
the  absence  of  oxygen,  micro-organisms 
transform  wastes  !u  an  action  called  anaero- 
bic digestion,  yielding  a  gaseous  mixture  of 
about  72':  methane  and  the  remainder  a 
a  combination  of  CO  .  ammonia,  hydrogen, 
and  small  amounts  of  mercaptans  and 
amines.  50-80'.  is  transformed  into  volatile 
products.  The  remainder  can  be  tised  as 
landfill,  inclncerated,  or  pyrolyzed. 

This  is  an  important  development  because 
methane  is  becoming  more  and  more  widely 
used,  being  relatively  pollution  free:  1)  It  is 
easily  cleaned  of  potential  pollutants:  2)  It 
leaves  no  ash;  3)   Combustion  is  more  com- 
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plete  than  with  oil  or  petroleum.  Although 
methane  Is  the  most  desirable  fossil  fuel  it 
Is  in  the  shortest  supply.  This  process  pro- 
vides a  renewable  energy  source.  Methane 
would  be  produced  near  the  population. 
Gtes  distribution  systems  are  already  In  oper- 
ation: there  would  be  few  transportation 
problems.  It  would  cause  no  change  In  the 
lifestyle  of  the  American  people. 

The  potential  appears  to  be  enormous. 
Agricultural  and  urban  solid  wastes  total  1.5 
billion  tons  a  year.  Each  pound  of  organic 
waste  will  produce  ten  cubic  feet  of  methane 
for  a  possible  total  of  30  trillion  cubic  feet 
per  year,  which  Is  l'^  the  total  consumption 
of  natural  gas  today,  $6-9  billion  worth. 

There  would  be  a  considerable  cost  to 
developing  facilities  from  the  fermentation 
of  the  organic  wastes  with  sewage  water  for 
seven  days.  Underground  tanks  would  have 
to  be  Installed,  but  the  costs  have  to  be 
weighed  against  the  cost  of  developing  new 
gas  resources  and  transporting  gas  from 
distant  regions." 

In  solving  the  trash  problem,  a  new  tech- 
nology needs  to  be  developed  for  making 
products  from  nonvirgln  sources.  The  atti- 
tude that  everything  is  made  to  be  used  and 
then  discarded  Is  slowly  changing.  The  tech- 
nology Is  needed.  There  Is  no  reason  that 
trees  should  be  cut  down  at  the  rate  that 
they  are  when  the  average  load  of  garbage 
contains  the  same  percentage  (50'~r  )  of  fibers 
used  In  makmg  paper  that  a  tree  does.  Re- 
using our  waste  is  not  Impossible,  but  it  will 
take  some  effort. 

P^lnds  have  to  be  appropriated  to  allow  the 
Bureau  of  Solid  Wastes  Management  to  con- 
duct the  necessary  research.  Also,  a  program 
of  Federal  subsidy  of  recycling  projects 
should  be  begun  to  help  commercial  re- 
cyclers  begin  to  catch  up  to  the  Industrialists 
who  have  a  great  head  btart.  Miners  of  the 
nation's  waste  should  be  given  all  the  tax 
privileges  and  advantages  long  enjoyed  by 
users  of  the  nation's  natural  resources.  In 
any  case,  an  attempt  should  be  made  to 
stop  unnecessary  exploitation  of  our  re- 
sources by  use  of  already  used  materials 
available, 
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List  or  l»7a  Interns 
Debra  Ann  Blchner,  Sherwood  High  School. 
Mary  V.  Boblnger,   Academy  of   the  Holy 

Cross. 
Mary  Brady,  Ursullne  Academy. 
David  Carbone,  Atholon  High  School. 
HuKh  Carroll,  Good  Counsel  High  School. 
Th^as  P-  Cw-ter,  Wheaton  High  School 
Anne  Bruton,  Regina  High  School. 
Elliot   Chabot,  Peary  High   School. 
Pamela    Cooper,    Academy    of    the    Holy 

Names.  „        „  ^     , 

BlU  Cochran.  Al  hoi  ton  High  School. 
Steve  Cooper.  J.  P.  Kennedy  High  School. 
Michael  Curley,  Rockville  High  SchocH. 
Deborah     S.     Dorman,     Woodward     High 

Melanie  G.  Dorsey,  Holton  Arms  School. 
Brenda  Joyce  Eden,  Arundel  High  School 
Julie  Pemiano,  Glenelg  High  School. 
Josephine  Perraioll.  DamASCua  High  School. 
Ward  W.  Petrow    (Chip).  Damascus  High 

Kris  N.  Foster,  Galthersbiug  High  School. 
Jeff  Francis,  Paint  Branch  High  School. 
Gordon  Gottlieb.  Einstein  High  School. 
Stephen     B.      Helman.      Sldwell      Prlends 

School.  ,^_ 

Debbie     Jones.     Immaculata     Preparatory 

School.  _.„,., 

Laurie  Kahn.  SldweU  Friends  School. 
Kristie  A.  Kenney.  Magruder  High  School 
Martha  E.  King.  Howard  High  School. 
Sharon  Kothe,  Notre  Dame  Academy. 
Elizabeth  Gail  Korn,  Walter  Johnson  High 

Michael  Kowler.  Sprlngbrook  High  School. 

Amy  Kyle.  Montgomery  Blair  High  School. 

DebortOi  Unn.  Einstein  High  School. 

Elizabeth  lAtnl.  J.  F.  Kennedy  High  8cho<rf. 

Ann     MacNaughton,     Winston     Churchill 
High  School. 

Linda  Ann  Mallln.  Howard  High  School. 

Paul  D.  Mannlna,  Peary  High  School. 

Ellin    Marans.    Sprlngbrook    High    School. 

Michart    R.    McKlnley.    WUde    Lake    High 
School. 

Robert  Miller.  SldweU  Friends  School. 

Margaret  Ann  Murch,  Sherwood  High 
School. 

Mary  ODonnell.  Ursuline  Academy. 

Karen  Orlansky,  Bethesda  Chevy  Chase 
High  School. 

Howard  Present,  Bethesda  Chevy-Chase 
High  School. 

Sharon  L.  Ramsburg.  Glenelg  High  School. 
Anne  Reinburg.  The  Academy  of  the  Holy 

Cross. 

Qulnn  Scam&horn.  Montgomery  Blair  High 

School. 

wmiam  ShM-t,  Wootton  High  School, 

Lisa  Smith.  Academy  of  the  Holy  Names. 

Joshua  E.  Tetchman.  Wheaton  High 
School.  „  ^     , 

Gerald  Vetter.  Galthersburg  High  School. 

Neal   8.   West.  Woodward   High   School. 

Gordon  A.  Whltt,  Paint  Branch  High 
School. 

Elizabeth  WlUiams,  Walter  Johnson  High 

Scbool.  ^    „  ^     , 

Nancy  Winkler,  Wilde  Lake  High  School. 

Nicki  Markman,  Winston  Churchill  High 
SchooL 

Garth  Weldon,  Duke  University  (formerly 
from  E>amascus) 

John  Daly,  University  of  Marj-l^nd  (form- 
erly from  Good  Oouneel  High  Scho<A). 


Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Yort.  Mr.  Spe^er, 
it  is  mv  privUege  each  month  to  insert  i^ 
the  RicoED  the  monthly  calendar  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution.  The  September 
calendar  of  events  foUows: 

September  at  the  Si«thsonian 
Sunday  3— Coaoert:  Song*  bf  Stephen  Fos- 
ter featuring  Jan  Dea»et»ni,  meeza-soprano; 
Leslie  Gulnn,  baritone;  Gilbert  Kaltoh,  pUno 
and  melodeon:  Robert  Sbeldon,  flute  and 
keyed  bugle.  The  muaical  instruments  at* 
from  the  coUecUon  ot  the  DlvUlon  of  Musi- 
cal Instruments,  and  were  used  in  the  recent 
recording  by  these  artUU,  3  pjn.  The  Hen- 
wick  Gallery,  17th  and  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
NW.  Limited  seats  available.  I*or  FREE 
tickets  call  381-5010. 

Wednesday  6 — ^BrhlbUion:  Be*  Oroom  s  As- 
tronaut. A  wood,  cloth,  acrylic  and  plastic 
sculpture  of  astronaut  David  Scott  on  the 
moon  by  an  artist  considered  to  be  "one  of 
the  freshest  and  most  original  young  Ameri- 
can artisu  .  .  ."  The  il-foot-high  sculpture 
was  created  in  December  1971-January  1972 
as  part  of  a  larger  construction  and  was  first 
displaved  at  the  Guggenheim  Museum.  Na- 
tional Portrait  Gallery,  through  November  19. 
Design  film:  Music  Raclc.  Wendell  Castle, 
woodcraftsman  and  artist,  is  shown  making  a 
complex  music  rack.  Oontlnuoua  half-hour 
showings  beginning  at  10:30  ajn.;  last  show- 
ing at  2:30  pjn.  The  Renwlck  Gallery. 

Thursday  7— Exhibition :  A  Century  of 
Weather  4  Crop  Service.  Marking  100  years 
of  cooperation  between  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Commerce  In  providing 
weather  reports  and  forecasts  to  farmers,  and 
gomg  back  to  1849  when  Joeeph  Henry,  as 
the  first  Smithsonian  Secretary,  pioneered 
the  nation's  weather  mapping  network. 
Weather  ma{>s  and  measuring  devices  from 
then  to  now  are  Included  as  well  as  a  tele- 
printer providing  the  latest  we*tber  infoc- 
matlon  from  headquarters  in  Suitland.  M<r 
First  floor.  National  Museum  of  History  and 
Technology.  Through  December  31. 

Thursday  IS — Design  films:  aias-leerdam. 
Dutch  film  on  the  design  and  manufacture 
of  glass.  Continuous  half-hour  showings 
from  10:30  ajn.;  last  showing  2:30  pjn.  The 
Renwlck  Gallery. 

Friday  15 — Film:  C  &  O  Canal  documen- 
tary  a  filmed  aocotmt  of  citizen  action  that 

succeeded   in  preserring   the   historic   canal 
along   the  Potomac.  British-made,  the  Aim 
offers  an  opportunity  to  see  how  others  view 
the  workings  of  the  U.S.  citizens  In  achiev- 
ing  a  public   purpose.  Opening  program  of 
the  fall  lecture  series  spwisored  by  the  Na- 
tional Parks  and  Conservation  Association.  8 
pjn    Natural   History   Building   audltortum. 
Exhibition:    The   War  of  Oood  and  EvU: 
Popular  Religiout  Lithovrapht  of  Itth  Cen- 
tury America.  Plfty-sli  prints  including  Bib- 
lical, moralizing  and  temperance  movement 
themes,  selected  from  the  Harry   T.   Peters 
"America  on  Stone"  CoUection.  National  Col- 
lection of  Pine  Arts,  through  November  12. 
Fifth    anniversary    celebration — Anacostia 
Neighborhood    Museum.    Activities    wiU    in- 
clude  a   parade   of   drum   and   bugle   corps, 
speeches  by  Smithsonian  and  city  dignitaries, 
and  the  preview  opening  of  an  exhibit  en- 
titled  EvcAution   of   a   Community.   Part   II 
(see  Sept.  16) .  Food  will  be  available  at  mod- 
est prices.  6:30-9  p.m..  2405  Martin  Luther 
King  Jr.  Avenue.  S.E.  The  public  is  invited. 
Saturday   l«— Exhibition:    Kvolution  of   a 
Community.  Port  II.  The  history  of  Anacostia 
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is  brought  up-»«H<ia*e  trom  tbe  port  World 
War  U  years  with  the  last  oi  a  two-part  «*- 
bibttton.  A  B\ir»ay  matte  in  the  ooanmwnlty 
dlscloeed  ftva  main  areaa  of  oo«sam  and 
fruatraUona  shawd  by  Anamstlans:  boi»a- 
ing.  unemployment,  education,  druga  and 
crime  These  concerns  are  the  subjecU  of 
the  five  sections  of  the  -xhibit.  Photographs. 
text,  drawings,  video  tape  programs  and  a 
slide/tape  show  trace  the  development  of 
the  problems  and  teU  where  the  community 
la  today.  AnacostU  Neighborhood  Museum. 
Through  1973. 

Simday  17— The  Ooepel  Truth  71— a  Jazz. 
goepel  music  festival.  Twelve  well-known, 
local  groups  will  perform  from  1-6  pjn.  at 
Cedar  HUl.  home  of  Frederick  Douglass,  14th 
and  W  Streeto,  S.E.  The  program  la  being 
presented  by  the  Anacostia  Neighborhood 
Museum  in  cooperation  with  the  National 
Capital  Parks  as  part  of  the  Museum's  6th 
Anniversary  Celebration.  Pood  and  soft 
drinks  will  be  sold.  The  public  is  invited. 

Wednesday  20— L«cture:  Man  and  Cosmos: 
History  of  the  Solar  System.  L«cturer:  Owen 
Glngerich.  Smithsonian  Astrophyslcal  Ob- 
servatory. Plrst  in  a  series  of  nine  lectures 
sponsored  by  the  National  Air  and  Space 
Museum  and  the  SAO.  and  designed  for  the 
Washington  academic  and  professional  com- 
munity. The  series  will  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive and  current  survey  ot  man's  past,  pres- 
ent, and  future  concepu  of  the  soiar  system, 
with  particular  emphasis  on  the  reauiu  of 
space  science  research  dtiring  the  past  dec- 
ade. One-hour  lecture  followed  by  question 
and  answer  period.  7:30  pjn..  History  and 
Technology  Btiildlng  auditorium.  Free  admis- 
sion, limited  seetlng.  The  public  Is  mvlted. 
I>e6lgn  film:  Design  and  Man.  A  filmed 
look  at  industrial  and  commercial  design  and 
the  deelgn  process.  Continuous  half -hour 
showings  beginning  10:30  a.m.;  last  showing. 
2:30  pjn.  The  Renwlck  Gallery. 

Tuesday  26 — Exhibition:  The  Right  To 
VoU.  BaUot  boxes,  taxpayer  lists,  Suffragette 
manifestos,  as  weU  as  cartoons,  posters,  and 
clothing,  tracing  the  history  of  votix>g  rights 
as  they  have  been  extended  to  the  landless, 
soldiers,  blacks,  women,  Indians,  and  18- 
year-olds.  Museum  of  History  and  Tech- 
nology, through  January  31,  1973. 

Wednesday  27. — Lecttire:  Man  and  Cos- 
mos: The  Sun.  Lecturer:  A.  O.  W.  Cameron, 
Yeshiva  University.  Sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  Museimi  and  the  Smith- 
sonian Astrophyslcal  Observatory  (see  Sep- 
tember 20  for  series  details.  7  30  pjn.  His- 
tory and  Technology  Building  auditorium 
Free  admission,  llnuied  seating.  The  public 
is  Invited. 

Design  films:  With  These  Hands.  A  nar- 
rated film  showing  eight  artist -craftsmen 
working  In  their  studios.  Continuous  haU- 
hour  showings  beginning  10:30  a.m.;  last 
showing  2:30  pjn.   The   Renwlck  Gallery. 

Lunchbox  forum.  Subject  to  be  announced. 
12  noon.  Room  449  Smithsonian  Institute 
"Castle"  Building.  Sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Air  and  Space  museum. 

Thursday.  28. — National  Capital  Shell 
(31ub:  Informal  discussion,  conducted  by 
staff  members  of  the  Smithsonian's  Division 
of  MoUusks,  7:30  p.m.  Monthly  meeting. 
8:25  pjn.  Room  48.  National  History  BuUd- 
ing.  Public  la  invited. 

Friday  29. — Exhibition:  The  Hand  and  the 
Spirit:  The  Religious  Impulse  in  American 
Art  1700-1900.  Over  120  paintings  and  sculp- 
tures in  the  first  major  exhibition  ever  held 
documenting  specifically  religious  intent  in 
American  art  that  dev«U^>ed  both  in  the 
•  high-  art  of  Sargent.  Copley.  Eakins.  Weet 
Rnd  other  trained  professlonaU  and  the  "na- 
tive." or  folk,  art  of  Fine  Arts.  Special  Ex- 
lilbltion  QaUery.  NCPA.  through  November  5. 


caxATivs  scaixN  toj*  sbxxs 
September  7.  9— BottflMt.  The  Art  of  the 
Conservator. 
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September  21 — November,  Zagret  Bits: 
Multiple  man. 

Program  begin  11:15  a.m.  12:16  &  2:15 
p.m.  National  Collection  of  Pine  Arta. 

rUTH     ANNTVIBSART    OF    ANACOSTIA     NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD   MUSEUM,    SEPTEMBER     15.     188T-72 

The  Anacoetla  Neighborhood  Museum 
opened  Ave  years  ago  as  an  experimental  ex- 
tension of  the  Smithsonian  Institution — an 
Idea  that  grew  out  of  a  conference  on  mu- 
seums and  education,  co-sponsored  by  the 
Smithsonian  In  August  1966.  The  building. 
that  houses  the  museum  Is  a  former  neigh- 
borhood movie  theater  that  had  also  been 
used  as  a  skating  rink,  dance  hall  and  a 
church.  The  area  citizens  played  a  major  role 
in  establishing  and  operating  the  museum 
and  local  youth  groups  did  much  of  the  work 
of  renovating  and  decorating  both  the  ex- 
terior and  Interior  of  the  building.  John  B. 
Klnard  whoee  background  Included  a  wide 
range  of  self-help  programs  in  both  the 
United  States  and  Africa,  was  appointed  the 
museum  director.  Mr.  Klnard  and  his  staff 
have  emphasized  exhibits  that  have  been 
suggested  by  the  neighborhood  residents  and 
have  presented  such  varied  activities  as  free 
Jazz  concerts,  exhibits  on  the  history  and 
development  of  the  Anacostla  area,  and  the 
role  of  black  people   In  science  and  art. 

The  anniversary  will  be  celebrated  with 
a  parade,  speeches,  the  opening  of  a  new 
exhibit  and  a  Jazz  gospel  music  festival  (see 
September  15.  16  and  17  in  the  Calendar 
listings  below) . 

DEMONSTRATIONS 

MiLseum    of   History    and    Technology 
Music  Mactiines — American  Style  Mechan- 
ical and  electronic  music  machines.  Monday 
through  Friday.  1  :30  p.m..  2nd  floor. 

Spinning  arui  Weaving — Wednesday  and 
Thursday,  1-2  p.m. 

Maclnnea  Tools.  Wednesday,  Thursday. 
Friday.  1-2  p.m. 

Musical  Instruments.  Temporarily  discon- 
tinued. 

Hand-Set  Printing  Presses.  Monday.  Tties- 
day,  Thursday.  Friday.  2-4  p  m..  3rd  Hoor. 
drugs:    a    special    exhibition 
Schedule   of   Special   Activities 
Arts  and   Industries  Building 

September: 

1 — Films;  BrMn  at  17  and  Epitaph.  Con- 
tinuous showings  10:30  a.m.- 12: 30.  1:30-5:30. 
6;3O-«:30  p.m. 

2-3 — New  York  Free  Theater  Performances 
at  1:30  and  4:30  p.m. 

4 Inner  Voice  of  Lorton.  Performances  at 

1:30  and  4 :30  PM. 

5 — Films:  Slow  Death  and  A  Day  in  the 
Death  of  Donnie  B.  10:30  a.m. -12:30,  1:30- 
5:30,  6:30-8:30  p.m. 

6 — Inner  Voice  of  Lorton.  Performances  at 
1:30  and  4:30  p.m. 

7 — Films:  The  People  Next  Door  and  Curi- 
ous Alice.  10:30  a.m.-12:30.  1:30-5:30.  6:30- 
8:30  p.m. 

8 — Films:  Changing  and  Darkness.  10:30 
a.m.-12:30.  1   30-5:30.  6:30-8:30  p.m. 

9_10— Film:  THX1138.  10:30  a.m.-12:30. 
1   30-6:30.  6:30-8:30  p.m. 

11 — Panel  dlac\is8lon:  Medical  and  Non- 
Medical  Implication  of  Drug  Treatment 
Modalities:  Two-hour  programs  at  10:30  a.m. 
and  2  p.m.  Original  papers  will  be  presented, 
followed  by  a  full  panel  discussion  with  time 
devoted   to  questions   from   the   audience. 

12 — Films:  The  Opium  Trail  and  U.S.  10:30 
am. -12:30.  1:30-5:30,  6:30-8:30  p.m. 

13 — Films:  Drugs  of  Abuse  and  if  .59.  Last 
Minute  To  Choose.  10:30  a.m.-12:30,  1:30- 
5:30.  6:30-8:30  p.m. 

14 — Films:   Sbena  and  To  Find  Our  Life. 
10:30    a.m.-12:30.   1:30-5:30.   6:30-8:30   p.m. 
15 — Films:  Skezag  and  David.  10  30  ajn.- 
12:30,  1 :30-5:30. 6:30-8:30  p.m. 

I  For  further  scheduling  or  last-minute 
changes,  call   737-8811  » 
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RADIO    SMITHSONIAN 

Radio  Smithsonian,  a  program  of  music 
and  conversation  growing  out  or  the  Insti- 
tution's many  activities,  la  broadcast  every 
Sunday  on  WGMS-AM  (570)  and  FMil03  5) 
from  9-9:30  p.m.  The  program  schedule  for 
September : 

3rd — The  Importance  of  Continental  Drift. 
Nicholas  Hotton  and  Erie  Kauffman,  paleon- 
tologists at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  discuss  the  effects  continental  drift 
may  have  had  on  living  things. 

10th — Exploring  Queen  of  Sheba  Land. 
Archeologlst  Wendell  Phillips  tells  of  his  ad- 
venturous explorations  to  the  sand-covered 
Old  Testament  cities  of  Southern  Arabia; 
Too  Busy  Having  Fun.  Mrs  Alice  Roosevelt 
Longworth.  daughter  of  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  reminisces  about  her  days  In  the 
White  Hou.se. 

17th— r'lp  1972  Festival  of  American  Folk- 
life.  Part  I  .A  sampling  of  the  people  and 
music  that  make  the  Polkllfe  Festival  one  of 
the  Smithsonian's  most  popular  events. 

24th— T^ie  1972  Festival  of  American  Folk- 
life  Part  II. 

UPCOMING    EVENTS 

Classe.'f  and  irorkshops 

International  Filmmakers.  14-week  class 
begliuUng  September  13  Beginning  In  Oc- 
tober, workshops  and  cla.sses  for  both  adults 
and  young  Associates.  In  many  subject  areas. 
A  detailed  schedule  Is  available  from  the 
Associates  office,  Smithsonian  Institution, 
Washington.  D.C.  20560. 

Performing  art  series 

10-week  series  of  five  performances  and 
Ave  Informal  dl-scusslons  on  alternate 
Wednesdays  beginning  October  18.  Perform- 
ances will  be  at  the  John  F  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  .\rts  and  the  discussions 
win  be  held  in  the  Freer  Gallery  of  Art  with 
distinguished  persons  associated  with  the 
performing  companies  or  a  well-known  critic 
or  expert  in  the  field.  The  series  must  be 
purchased  as  a  whole.  »66.50  Associate  mem- 
bers; .$75.  non-members.  Registration  dead- 
line: Septemt>er  25. 

Women  at  leork 

Luncheon  Lecture  Series.  October  5.  26  and 
November  15  »25  Associate  members;  $30 
non-members. 

Domestic  study  tours 

iCall  Mrs    Kilkenny.  381-5910). 

Olympic  National  Park:   September  16-22. 

Instruction  In  Photography  (Maine)  :  Sept 
24-29. 

Arizona  Astronomy   Weekend:   Oct.  6-9. 

Blockade-Runners'  View  of  the  CaroUnas: 
Oct.  12-27. 

Sanlbel  Island.  Florida:  Nov.  5-10. 

Nature's  Past  (Florida's  West  Coast)  :  Nov. 
12-19. 

Day  tours 

(Call  Moya  King.  381-5157). 

Along  the  Brandywine  River:  Oct  4  or  11. 
7  45. 

Wlnterthur:  Tour  of  the  rooms  and  private 
park  of  the  Henry  Francis  du  Pont  Museum. 
7:45  a.m.  6:15  p.m.  Sept.  30  or  Oct.  14.  «25 
Resident  Associates.  *30  non-members. 

Wlnterhur:  In-depth  study  of  American 
Queen  Anne  furniture  and  American  silver 
Nov.  4.  7:30  a.m. -6;  15  p  m.  Nov.  4.  $.30  Resi- 
dent  Associates.   $35   non-members. 

Alexandria's  Heritage  Walking  tour.  Sept. 
14  or  21.  $18.50  Resident  Associates;  $21.50 
non-members. 

CONTINUING    EXHIBITIONS 

Arts  and  industries  building 
Air  Force  Art.  A  selection  of  paintings 
marking  the  25th  anniversary  of  the  US  Air 
Force  and  depicting  the  milestones  In  the 
history  of  Its  operations.  On  display  indefi- 
nitely. 
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Freer  Gallery  of  Art 
Recent  Accessions  in  Japanese  Art.  Approxi- 
mately twenty  works  of  art  Including  paint- 
ings, metalwork  and  ceramics  purchased  by 
the  Freer  Qallery  during  the  past  ten  years 
.Museum  of  Natural  History 

Tlir  .Shadow  of  a  Stone  Age  Hunter.  The 
unique  remains  of  a  30,000-year-old  Stone 
Age  human,  excavated  from  a  cave  in  Spain 
and  preserved  In  plastic  by  Smithsonian 
technicians  The  photograph  above  shows  the 
mound  of  earth  removed  from  its  original  lo- 
cation In  the  Santander  cave  and  readied  lor 
shipping  to  the  US.  The  exhibit,  with  dia- 
grams and  text,  will  be  on  display  through 
October,  when  it  will  be  returned  to  Spam 
Museum  of  History  and  Technology 

Olympic  Stamps.  Paper  college  designs  by 
Lance  Wyman,  die-proofs  and  full  uncut 
sheets  of  four  new  postage  stamps  Issued  for 
the  XX  Olympiad  at  Munich.  Germany 
ITirough  September. 

Music  .Machines — American  Style  Barrel 
organs  and  player  pianos  to  the  most  up-to- 
date  high  fidelity  equipment.  Tapes  of  the 
machine  sounds  are  played  and  excerpts  from 
filmed  musical  productions  shown  through- 
out the  day.  as  follows: 

September  1-21  Highlights  from  MOM 
Musicals. 

September  22-28  Songs  of  Disney. 

Atlantic  Cable.  Paintings,  photographs 
and  artifacts  documenting  the  technological 
triumph  of  1858  when  the  first  undersea 
cable  was  completed  linking  North  America 
with  Europe. 

National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts 

Sculpture  of  Hiram  Powers.  Selections 
from  the  contents  of  the  19th  century 
artist's  Florence  studio,  including  a  model 
of  the  famous  "Greek  Slave"  and  other  full- 
length  marble  and  plaster  sculptures  and 
portrait  bvists  of  famous  Americans.  On  view 
Indefinitely. 

National  Portrait  Gallery 

Notable  Women  from  the  Gallerps  Col- 
lection in  Honor  of  Wom.en  s  Week.  Fifteen 
portraits  from  the  permanent  collection  in  a 
special  exhibition  to  commemorate  the  an- 
niversary of  the  19th  Amendment.  Portraits 
Include  those  of  Edna  St.  Vincent  MlUay  and 
Harriet    Beecher    Stowe. 

Ira  Aldridge.  Rare  oil  portrait  of  this  black 
American  actor  (1807-1867).  recently  ac- 
quired by  the  Portrait  Gallery.  The  portrait 
painting  by  Henry  Perronet  Briggs.  depicts 
the  famous  tragedian  dressed  as  Othello,  con- 
sidered to  be  his  greatest  role. 

HOURS 

Smithsonian  museums  are  oi>en  seven  days 
a  week  from  10  a.m.-5:30  p.m.  Cafeteria, 
MHT.  11  a.m. -.5  p.m. 

Summer  hours — 10  a.m.-9  p.m. — will  con- 
tinue through  Labor  Day  for  the  History  and 
Technology  Building,  the  Natural  History 
Building,  and  the  Arts  and  Industries  Build- 
ing. 

National  Zoo  buildings  are  open  from  9 
a.m. -6  p.m.  seven  days  a  week. 

Anacostla  Neighborhood  Museum  Is  open 
10  a.m. -6  p.m.  weekdays,  1-6  p.m.  weekends 

FOREIGN  STUDY  TOURS 

For  members  of  the  National  and  Resident 
Associates.  For  fvtrther  details  on  tours,  listed 
below,  write  Miss  Schumann.  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Washington,  D.C.  20560. 

J972 

Pakistan  and  Afghanistan:  Oct.  9-Nov.  8 
I  Waiting  list  only). 
Antique  Tour  in  London:  Nov.  2-10,  $475. 

1»73 

Peru:  Archaeological  sites.  Feb.  8-Mftrch  5. 
Morocco:  March  6-27. 
Cave  Paintings:  April  2-26. 
Middle  East:  April  21-May  16. 
Baroque   Tour   of   Germany  and  Austria: 
May  13- June  4. 
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A/rtcan  Sa/art;  July  17.  three  w««l«^ 
;„tematlonoI  Aerospace  Tour:  Sept.  10,  2 

**lue»  0/   Civilization:   Oct.   6-28.   Waiting 
list  only. 

PtrPPET  THEATRE 

The  Hullabaloo  Election  of  Osbert  or  Jess. 
1   npw    orlirinal  production   beginning  Sep- 
tm^r  Tsbv   Allan  Stevens  and  Co.  HuUa- 
baTc^ls  the  story  of  Osbert  Peebody  Wright 
and  Jessica  Sweetwater  aa  they  campaign  for 
the   top   prize   in   puppetland-Presldent   of 
the  puppet  Theatre.  All  the  trappings  of  a 
real-world   campaign   abound— parades,   i^- 
iles     rumors    and    lmage-maklng-*nd    the 
children  In   the  audience   vote  to  elect   the 
candidate  of  their  choice.  Performances  ^^-tll 
t«   m   the   auditorium   of   the   History   and 
Technology  Building,  through  November  12. 
The     schedule     is     10:30     and     11:30     a.m., 
Wednesday  through  Friday,  and  10:30  a.m. 
12  30  and  2:30  pjn.  Saturday,  Sunday  and 
holidays.  Children's  admission  is  $1:  adulte, 
$125-   groups  of  20  or  more,  76  cents   (S.I. 
Employees  and   Resident   Associates   admis- 
sion 75  cents) .  Reservations  are  recommend- 
ed    Call   381-5395.   The    Puppet    Theatre    is 
presented  by  the  Smithsonian's  Division  of 
Performing  Arts. 

The  Marvelous  Land  of  Oz  will  be  per- 
formed September  1-4  at  11  a.m.,  12  and 
1  p.m. 

MUSEUM  TOITRS 

Group  tours  are  avaUable  by  appointment 
at  the  following  museums: 
National  Portrait  Oallery— 381-6285. 
National  Collection  of  Fine  Arts — 381-6541. 
The  Rcnwlck  Gallery — 381-6811. 
Freer  Gallery  of  Art — 381-5344. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

kidnapped  and  even  tortured.  We  must  t*ke 
swift  and  effective  action  to  make  certain 
that  the  entire  world  knows  that  such  acts 
can   be   undertaken   with   no   poeslbUlty   of 

««<=*P«  WENDELL  WTATT. 

Member  of  Congress. 


TEAMSTERS  PENSION  FUND  AND 
ORGANIZED  CRIME 


MUNICH  MASSACRE 


HON.  WENDELL  WYATT 

or    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6,  1972 
Mr.  WYATT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Munich 
massacre  yesterday  makes  imperative 
immediate  appropriate  international  ac- 
tion to  prevent  such  tragedies  in  the 
future.  I  wish  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues my  telegram  to  Secretary  of 
State  WiUiam  P.  Rogers  in  which  I  call 
for  the  United  States  to  initiate  such 
action:  ^  ,„_„ 

Septembkr  6,  1972. 
Hon.  William  P.  RocrRS, 
Secretary  of  State.  Department  of  State, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DSAR  M*.  Sbcretabt:  All  decent  citizens  of 
the  world  are  as  frustrated  as  they  are  sor- 
rowful and  outraged  at  ye8ter«»fty's  Munich 
massacre.  Some  aggressive  action  simply  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  the  repetition  of  the 
senseless  klUlng  of  Innocent  people. 

1  respectftilly  urge  that  you  immediately 
convene  an  International  convention  on  ter- 
rorist, murder  and  kidnapping.  The  purpose 
of  this  convention  would  be  to  obtain  agree- 
ment among  the  nations  of  the  world  that 
each  slgnator  country  wotUd  refuse  sanctuary 
to  all  persons  Involved  In  acts  of  "Interna- 
tional terrorism  and  kidnapping"  or  attempts 
at  such  crimes.  I  would  urge  that  such  pro- 
posed agreement  would  specifically  Include 
skyjacking.  All  nations  signing  should  agree 
to  apply  economic  and  other  sanctions  to  any 
country  faUlng  to  Join  in  the  agreement 
Under  the  agreement  each  country  would 
surrender  quickly  to  any  other  country  In 
which  the  criminal  act  occurred  any  persons 
so  accused.  _.    , 

The  time  is  past  to  sit  Idly  by  and  ring  oiir 
hands  as  we  see  innocent  people  murdered. 


HON.  SAM  STEIGER 

or    ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6.  1972 
Mr  STEIGER  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  recent  recess  I  in- 
serted in  the  Congrissional  RKCOMthe 
first  part  of  an  article  that  appeared  in 
the  August  issue  of  the  magazine  Over- 
drive. I  would  now  like  to  caU  yo^^^^ 
tention  to  the  second  part  of  the  article 
"How  the  Central  States  Pension  Fund 
Finances  the  Nevada  Schemes  of  Orga- 
nized Crime." 
The  article  follows: 

How  THI  CENTRAL  STATES   PENSION   FUND  FI- 
NANCES THE  NEVADA  SCHEMES  or  ORGANIZED 

CRIME PART  a 

KANSAS  Cmr    MAFIA  AND  THE  LANDMARK 

Las  Vegas'  Landmark  Hotel  Is  another  ex- 
ample of  the  link  between  organized  crime 
and  the  Fund,  although  this  hotel  casino 
was  apparently  built  without  the  assistance 
of  the  Moe  Dalltz  group.       ^    „      ,,     ,.,_. 

The  developer  was  Frank  CaroU  (also 
known  as  Frank  Badaml  and  Frank  Carac- 
clolo).  whose  only  convictions  w*  two 
^bllng  fines  paid  In  the  40's.  In  1968  an 
S^ult  fnd  batlery  charge  w«i  filed  against 
him  (and  later  dropped)  after  he  allegedly 
dragged  an  Interior  decorator  through  a 
casino  by  his  hair. 

construction  on  the  building  that  was 
later  to  become  the  Landmark  began  in  1961. 
The  next  year,  financing  difficulties  aroee^ 
On  November  3,  1962.  Carrtl  met  with  the 
foUowlng  persons  in  Kansas  City  in  an  at- 
tempt to  secure  money: 

ROT  LEE  WILLIAMS  GETS  IN  THE   ACT 

Roy  Lee  WUllams,  head  of  Local  41  in  Kan- 
sas City  and  Joint  CouncU  66,  Is  currently 
being  prosecuted  by  the  Justice  Department  s 
Strike  Force  for  embezzling  $20,000  from  the 
Local  His  trial  for  embezzlement  some  years 
ago  ended  with  his  being  acquitted,  although 
four  others  charged  in  the  same  incident 
were  convicted! 

Nick  Clvella,  "executive  vice  president 
of  the  Kansas  City  Mafia,  whose  record  con- 
tains dozens  of  arrests.  Nick  and  his  brother 
Carl  are  among  the  9  Individuals  active  In 
organized  crime  who  are  officially  banned 
from  setting  foot  In  Nevada  casinos. 

Morris  (Snag)  Klein.  ClvelU's  "financial 
adviser  "  and  who  served  time  In  prison  for 
his  part  in  the  Kansas  City  vote  fraud  scan- 
dals of  the  1940-s.  Since  then,  he  has  been 
convicted  of  Income  tax  evasion. 

Motel  Qrezebrenacy.  better  known  as  Max 
Jaben,  an  admitted  gambler  who  Is  also 
banned  from  Nevada  casinos.  Jaben  served 
time  in  prison  later  for  Income  tax  evasion. 
The  results  of  the  meeting  were  that 
WUllams  would  attempt  to  arrange  a  Pen- 
sion Fund  loan,  with  those  present  receiving 
a  "fee"  for  their  part.  It  took  four  years,  but 
finally  Caroll  was  granted  a  Fund  loan  of 
$6  500.000  In  August.  1966.  The  loan  was 
made  to  Frank  Caracclolo  and  Plaza  Tower. 
Inc  a  company  contrcAled  by  Caroll.  In  Sep- 
tember. It  was  reported  that  Caroll  was  com- 
plaining because  it  cost  him  $500,000  to  get 
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the  loan,  with  percentages  of  this  amount 
Sng^indlvldu^Us  in  four  cities.  CaroU  also 
L^Tved  three  other  loans  In  Augurt;  one 
from  Buffalo  Enterprises  for  tSblfiOO.  one 
^m  Pacific  Finance  Loans  i^ J-"  ^i^es 
for  $367,600;  and  the  third  one— $700,000— 
came  from  a  Kansas  City  attorney 

ADDITIONAL    FUND    MONET 

These  amounts  apparently  weren't  enough 
to  complete  construction  of  the  Landmark, 
becat^ln  August.  1967.  an  additional  Fund 
loan  of  $2,600,000  was    made  to  Caroll 

A  curious  situation  then  aroee  In  March. 
1968  which  is  yet  another  example  of  the 
fast  and  loose  methods  of  the  Fund  trustees 
iS^hough  the  Fund  had  loaned  $8,100,000  to 
CaroU.  he  hadn't  appUed  for  a  gambling 
license  from  the  Nevada  Gaming  Control 
Board.  U  a  peraon  U  denied  such  a  license, 
he  of  course  cannot  operate  a  gambling  es- 
tablishment in  Nevada.  But  this  is  exactly 
what  happened.  Caroll  withdrew  his  appli- 
cation before  the  Board  after  It  began  prob- 
ing into  how  he  had  obtained  his  financing. 
Two  months  later,  the  Pension  Fund  began 
foreclosing  on  the  loans. 

The  Landmark  hadn't  opened  yet  when 
CaroU  began  searching  for  a  buyer.  The 
Howard  Hughes  organization  agreed  to  pur- 
chase It  but  the  deal  was  not  completed 
untU  June  30.  1969.  the  day  before  the  Land- 
mark officlaUy  opened  for  business.  Accord- 
ing to  Tom  Bell,  a  lawyer  for  Hughes  Tool 
Company,  the  Landmark  was  purchased  for 
$l'73mmion  In  cash,  with  $8.1  mUllon  of 
that  going  to  pay  off  the  Pension  Fund  loan. 

HO'WARD  HUGHES  IN  DEBT  TO  FUND 

That  Should  be  the  end  of  that  particular 
escapade,  but  Overdrive  has  unearthed  in- 
formation which  throws  a  question  mark  over 
the  affair.  According  to  the  ncorUa  of  the 
Pension  Fund.  CaroU's  $8,1  mUllon  loan  wa* 
not   paid  off   by   Hughes   Tooi   Cooajany^A 
Pension    Fund    document    states    that    the 
CaroU  loan  was  'taken  over"  by  Hughes  Tool 
Company.  This  metrns  tb*t  part  of  the  ptu- 
chasTarrangement   was   that   Hughes   take 
over  the  unpaid  OaroU  loan  and  pay  it  off. 
Verifying  this  Is  another  document  turned  up 
by    Overdrive,    an    agreement    between    the 
Fund  and  Hughes  Tool  Company  and  Hotel 
Properties.  Inc.  (the  Hughes  company  which 
operates  some  of  his  buslneseee  In  N«'a<l*>  • 
Tbt  terms  of  thU  agreement,  dated  June  30. 
1969    (the    same    day    Hughes    bought    the 
hotel),  state  that  Hughes  wlU  repay  the  M^ 
milUon    in    quarterly   payments   f    •202.600 
beginning    October    1.    l»«e.    m   looking    at 
Fund   records   this   year,   entries  show   that 
the  loan  has  been  paid  so  far  as  originally 

^Sources' famUlar  with  the  Hughes  (^aera- 
tion report  that  it  Is  his  pr^sttoe  to  pay 
cash  in  any  transaction.  The  Landm»rk  deal 
U  a  radical  deviation  from  that  pattern.  One 
might  wonder  why  Hughes  would  chsjvge  his 
practices;  particularly  since  he  now  is  deal- 
ing with  the  Pension  Fund.  Numerous  at- 
tempts were  made  to  have  this  question  an- 
swered by  Hughes  officials,  but  they  refused 
to  discuss  the  matter. 

OVER     $aO     MILLION    IN    CIRCUS    CIRCUS 

Jay  Sarno  and  Stanley  MaUln  seem  to  have 
a  unique  influence  with  the  P«°»i^°'„^^ 
that  few  others  do.  As  far  b«Jk  as  1967.  the 
pair  had  been  wheeUng  and  daaUng  multl- 
^llon  douar  schemes  through  the  Fimd. 
Their  current  operaUona  in  I^/*8*»' 
though,  prove  to  be  the  mort  intereeWng. 

?Tiw  two  men  have  arranged  Pension 
Fund  loans  of  more  than  $43  mUUon  for  Just 
two  Las  'Vegas  casinos. 

Circus  Srcus.  a  recently-built  casino  on 
the  Strip  (the  hotel  sectton  is  »""  tinder 
construction),  has  recrtved  •_*<>**»* ,°f  •*°L 
100  000  thus  far.  with  an  OK  given  for  them 
to  pick  up  $4,588,000  more  whenever  they 
want  it.  This  amount  ot  «»^*y  ^^^^^^^ 
been  loaned  since  February,  1971.  which  In- 
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dicatM  that  tbe  Fund  must  have  had  plenty 
of  faith  In  a  nonexistent  venture  to  pour  In 
that  much  money.  And  perhaps  their  faith 
MTtLs  slightly  misplaced.  On  June  37.  tbe  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  slapped  a  $1,191,463 
lien  on  Circus  Circus,  charging  that  taxes 
had  been  unpaid  from  December  31.  1970 
Ihroutch  March  31.  1972.  Within  24  hours, 
however,  who  should  come  streaking  In  with 
a  bag  full  of  cash  to  ball  out  Circus  Circus 
but  Allen  Dorfman,  one  of  the  chief  klck- 
baclt  artLsts  connected  with  the  Fund  and 
who  IS  a  smooth  operator  when  It  comes  to 
funnellng  mouey  out  of  the  United  States 

AND     S30     MILLION     IN     CAXSAB'S     PALACE 

The  Other  casino  Samo  and  MalUn  have 
been  involved  in  is  Caesar's  Palace.  Since 
1965.  the  Fund  has  dumped  »30.41 3.000  Into 
It.  Tet  today,  almost  (IS  mUllon  la  still  due 
the  Fund.  Operating  Caesar's  Palace  Is  a  com- 
pany called  Desert  Palace.  Inc..  a  subsidiary 
of  the  actual  owners.  Lum's,  Inc. 

One  clue  to  the  type  of  ownership  which 
has  been  at  Caesar's  Palace  can  be  seen  as  far 
back  as  1065.  Overdrive  has  learned  that  after 
the  first  Fund  loan  of  almost  $10  million  was 
made,  a  meeting  was  held  In  Palm  Springs. 
CaUfomla.  in  Oftober.  196».  The  purpose  of 
the  meeting  was  to  discuss  the  division  of 
ownership  of  Caesar's  Palace.  Attending  that 
meeting  were  Mafia  members  Vincent  Alo 
and  Anthony  Salerno.  New  England  Mafia  as- 
sociate Elliott  Paul  Price,  and  convicted  pro- 
fessional sjHjrts  fixer  Jerome  Zarowltz  (Mr 
Zarowlts  IS  no  small  time  operator:  he  at- 
tempted to  fix  an  VPL  championship  gamei . 

Until  recently.  Zarowltz  and  Price  were 
part  of  the  management  group  runulnx 
Caesar's  Palace.  In  December.  1970.  federal 
officials  discovered  a  lock  box  of  Zarowltz'  on 
the  casino  premises.  luside  was  over  $1  mll- 
Ilou,  In  $100  bills.  Aiiother  ofllcial  of  Caesar's 
PalAce  during  this  time  was  Nathan  Jacobsoii. 
wlt&»  current  Involvement  Is  Kings  Castle 
casino  near  Lake  Tahoe. 

KINGS    C.\STLE    AND     BANKSUPTCY 

Caesar's  Palace  isn't  the  only  venture  In- 
volving Fund  money  that  Jacobson  has  been 
connected  with  In  May.  1969.  he  began  re- 
ceiving the  first  of  what  were  to  be  a  series 
of  four  loans  totaling  9.7  million.  The  monev 
was  used  for  the  construction  of  Kliius 
Castle,    a    hotel    casino   near   Reno 

Almost  as  soon  as  Kings  Castle  was  open, 
however,  there  were  financial  problems  This 
past  January,  Jacobson  said  he  was  going  to 
"reorganize"  his  operation.  But  a  few  weeks 
later,  Kings  Castle  was  closed  and  In  bank- 
ruptcy court.  The  Pension  Fund  at  this  time 
claimed  that  Jacobson  was  In  default  on  $7 
million  In  loans,  and  that  he  hadn't  made 
any  payments  for  four  months.  Overdrive  has 
learned  that  this  was  a  slight  misstatement 
The  actual  situation  was  that  Jacobson 
hadn't  made  a  payment  on  any  of  the  loans 
for  five  months,  his  past  due  payments  alone 
were  $700,000.  and  the  total  still  due  on  the 
loans  was  $10.425.000 — $700,000  more  than  he 
borrowed  In  the  first  (.lace.  But  that  isn't  the 
final  cost.  A  source  close  to  the  Fund  reports 
that  the  Union  is  paying  $50,000  per  month 
for  guards  and  maintenance  of  the  vacant 
buUdlngs.  At  this  rate,  by  Augiist.  $300,000 
more  will  have  to  be  tacked  onto  the  total 
which  has  been  poured  Into  the  project. 

As  far  as  Information  which  has  tieen  pub- 
licized. Jacobson  seems  to  be  the  only  person 
Involved  as  a  principal  on  Kings  Castle.  Over- 
drive has  discovered,  though,  that  the 
amounts  clt«d  so  far,  and  the  persons  con- 
nected with  this  project,  are  far  from  com- 
plete. 

HIDDKN    INTCarSTS 

Other  documents  show  that  a  company 
called  Sierra  Tahoe  Investment  Corporation 
received  Pension  Fund  loans  of  $2,600,000  In 
February.    19M.   and  rzOO.OOO   In   December, 
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1065.  Further  Information  shows  that  most 
of  this  money  Is  stU'  unpaid,  and.  In  fact. 
It  has  been  thrown  In  the  Kings  Castle  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  aa  mooey  due  the  Fund. 

Yet  this  money  was  for  an  Ill-fated  venture 
on  the  same  site  presently  occupied  by  Kings 
Castle.  It  was  called  Lake  Tahoe  Hotel. 

Although  financial  records  show  that  this 
money  Is  owed  by  the  corporation.  OVER- 
DRIVE ha.s  obtained  documents  showing  that 
the  loans  were  made  to  Individuals;  $700,000 
lent  to  Cai  Kovens,  and  $2,600,000  borrowed 
by  Harold  Rlel  and  Roy  Gene  Lewis.  The 
background  of  two  of  these  men  Is  worth 
noting 

FRAUD   CONVICTIONS  OF   BORROWERS 

Cal  Kovens  has  been  Involved  with  a  num- 
ber of  muUl-mUUon  Pension  Fund  loans  dat- 
ing back  almoet  to  Its  formation.  So  Involved 
was  Kovens,  in  fact,  that  he  has  been  con- 
victed four  times  of  mall  fraud,  once  of  wire 
fraud,  and  once  of  conspiracy  to  commit 
fraud.  In  connection  with  these  loans  As  re- 
cently as  1967,  he  was  connected  with  some 
of  the  events  leading  to  the  Beverly  Rldge  Es- 
tates Fund  loan,  its  bankruptcy  and  the  re- 
cent federal  Indiotmenls  arising  out  of  it. 

Roy  Gene  Lewis  Is  currently  imder  Indict- 
ment for  fraud  and  perjury  In  connection 
with  his  Involvement  In  Beverly  Rldge  Es- 
tates. During  that  period  of  time.  Lewis  was 
an  official  of  the  Los  Angeles  Building  and 
Safety  Commission,  a  body  which  made  sev- 
eral favorable  decisions  for  Beverly  Rldge. 
While  he  A'as  doing  this,  he  was  also  Identi- 
fied as  having  a  financial  interest  in  the  proj- 
ect When  this  conlUct  of  Interest  was  dis- 
covered, pressure  was  exerted  to  have  him  re- 
sign. One  of  those  who  used  his  Influence  to 
keep  Lewis  in  his  city  post  was  Frank  Ma- 
tula,  a  convicted  liar,  officer  of  Los  Angeles 
Local  396  and  a  trustee  of  the  International. 
Subsequently,  though.  Lewis  was  forced  to 
resign. 

"THE   WEIRDEST   DEAL   I'VE  SEE>i  " 

In  July,  the  bankruptcy  court  announced 
that  a  buyer  for  Kings  Castle  had  t>een 
found,  but  his  Identity  woiUdu't  be  revealed 
until  alter  the  details  had  been  worked  out 
tov,ard  the  end  of  July.  Tlie  proposed  pur- 
chaser. OVERDRIVE  has  learned.  U  a  Reno 
psychiatrist.  Richard  C.  QUmore.  The  sale  has 
not  been  finalized.  Dr.  QUmore  said,  and  If  It 
doesn't  '^o  through,  he  will  lose  the  $30,000 
he  had  already  put  up.  When  asked  why  he 
woidd  risk  losing  $30,000.  he  replied  that  It 
was  better  to  be  out  that  amount  instead  of 
millions  If  those  details  weren't  taken  care  of. 

And  the  sale  may  very  well  fall  through 
One  person  has  said  that  the  Teamsters  don't 
want  Ollmore  In  because  he's  not  their  kind 
of  people.  "  A  look  at  Jacobson's  recent  activi- 
ties seem  to  confirm  this:  Jacobson  is  cur- 
rently under  Indictment  for  kidnapping  and 
extortion  Trial  Is  tentatively  set  for  Septem- 
ber. 

And  as  one  lawyer  familiar  with  the  Kings 
Castle  bankruptcy  proceedings  remau-ked  In 
bewilderment;  "This  Is  the  weirdest  deal  I've 
ever  seen." 

RIVESSIDE    BANKBl'PTCT    AND  A  RAIL-JUMPER 

In  nearby  Reno,  the  Riverside  Hotel  sports 
a  lengthy  history  of  Involvement  with  the 
Fund.  The  first  loan  to  the  hotel  was  $2,- 
750,000.  and  was  made  In  October,  1962.  Two 
months  later,  the  Riverside  promptly  went 
bankrupt.  The  person  who  arranged  the 
loan  for  a  kickback  ranging  between  $60,000 
and  $100,000  i  there  Is  a  discrepancy  because 
of  bounced  checks  involving  the  payoff,  and 
It  Is  not  known  whether  all  the  graft  due  was 
finally  paid)  was  Benjamin  Dranow. 

Drauow's  involvement  with  the  Fund  goes 
way  t>ack  to  1958  when  he  borrowed  $1  mil- 
lion from  the  P^ind  to  operate  the  J.  W. 
Thomas  Department  Store  In  Minneapolis. 
Under   Dranow's   guidance,   the   store   went 
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bankrupt,  with  Dranow  grrabbtng  $116,431 
and  running.  His  cloae  association  with  Hoffa 
led  to  his  entanglement  with  severtd  other 
multl-mUllon  dollar  Fund  loans.  When  the 
legal  dust  settled  a  couple  of  years  alter  the 
Riverside  kickback.  Dranow  had  a  record 
s>howing  ball  Jumping  and  convictions  for 
mail  fraud,  wire  fraud,  bankruptcy  fraud  and 
income  tax  evasion. 

The  Riverside  Hotel  subsequently  was 
taken  over  by  new  owners  who  Immediately 
received  a  Ptmd  loan  of  $2  million.  That  was 
In  1969.  Now.  the  balance  due  on  that  loan 
IS  $2,200,000. 

Only  four  Nevada  loans  have  been  dis- 
covered which  are  not  connected  with  gam- 
bling and  apparently  are  not  controlled  by 
organized  crime.  Two  of  them,  however,  have 
run  Into  financial  difficulties. 

A  $475,000  loan  was  obtained  by  Hank 
Qreenspun.  publisher  of  the  Las  Vegas  Sun. 
but  It  has  sluce  been  repaid. 

TEAMSTSa    OFFICIAL    AND    NON-UNION    TAXIS 

Homer  i  Dutch )  Woxberg,  former  secretary 
of  Local  224  In  Los  Angeles,  received  a  $225.- 
000  loan  In  1962  to  operate  Checker  Cab  in 
Las  Vegas.  An  attempt  was  made  to  hide  the 
fact  of  Woxberg's  ownership  by  having  an 
outfit  called  Ardmore  Leasing  obtain  the  loan 
but  It  was  discovered  anyway.  Perhaps  such 
effort  was  devoted  to  concealing  ownership 
because  Woxberg  was  still  a  Union  official, 
and  the  drivers  for  Checker  were  non-Unlon 
This  loan  was  fiixally  paid  off  Just  this  year 

In  1965.  Chris  Jo.  Inc.,  borrowed  $1,500,000 
from  the  Pension  Fund  to  operate  Decatur 
Shopping  Center  m  Las  Vegas.  It  wasn  i  suc- 
tesslul.  and  a  Trustee's  Deed  Upon  Sale  filed 
m  August.  1969.  shows  that  the  Pension 
Fund  took  It  over  because  of  Chris  Jo's  de- 
fault on  the  loan.  The  next  month,  a  new 
buyer  was  found  who  picked  up  the  loan 
(Which  still  showed  a  balance  due  of  $1,483.- 
000)  The  terms  for  the  new  loan  are  unavail- 
able, but  one  document  shows  the  same  bal- 
ance due  In  March  of  this  year. 

SKATING      TO     BANKRUPTCY 

Another  Las  Vegas  enterprise  that  received 
.1  Fund  loan  and  then  ran  into  money  trou- 
bles was  the  Las  Vegas  Ice  Palace,  a  public 
skating  rink.  \  Fund  loan  was  made  in  De- 
cember, 1967.  for  $680,000.  but  lees  than  two 
years  later.  It  went  bankrupt,  still  owing  the 
Fund  $612,857.  In  November.  1971.  it  re- 
opened as  Ronnie  Robertson's  International 
Ice  Palace,  and  received  a  $700,000  Ftind  loan 

A  company  called  Marlee.  Inc..  picked  up  a 
$1,955,000  loan  from  the  Valley  Bank  of  Ne- 
vada in  .September.  1968.  for  constniction  of 
a  gambling  casino  In  downtown  Las  Vegas 
Upon  completion  of  the  casino — called  the 
Carousel — the  Pension  Fund  bought  the  loan 
from  the  bank.  Almost  all  of  that  money  is 
yet  to  be  repaid  At  one  point  last  year.  Mar- 
iee  was  in  default  on  ground  rent,  tax  and 
insurance  escrow  for  the  jjerlod  June.  1970 
through  January.  1971  to  the  time  of  slightly 
under  $100,000.  Yet  Al  Garblan.  the  owner  oi 
the  Carousel,  was  able  to  borrow  another 
$40,000  from  the  Fund  in  September.  1971 

THE    ALADDIN    HOTTL 

The  most  recent  Pension  Fund  loan  to  a 
gambling  casino  that  has  been  uncovered  is 
one  made  on  March  27  to  the  Aladdin  Hotel 
for  $3  million.  One  of  those  signing  for  the 
loan  was  a  convicted  bookmaker,  Sam  Dia- 
mond. Diamond  also  is  president  of  the  .Mad- 
din.  His  Involvement  with  Nevada  gambling 
goes  way  back.  It  was  reported  that  in  1947 
lie  was  one  of  several  gangsters  who  got  to- 
gether lees  than  24  hours  after  mobster 
Bugsy  Slegel  was  shot  to  death.  They  met  In 
order  to  determine  how  to  gain  control  of 
the  Flamingo  Hotel,  which  Slegel  had  been 
running.  It  has  also  been  learned  that  Mor- 
ris Shenker  received  a  $500,000  fee  this  year 
for  his  part  In  the  sale  of  the  Aladdin  by 
Recrion  Corporation. 
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POMMUNIST  REVOLUTIONARY  RE- 
CErVJNQ  FEDERAL  FUNDS  UNDER 
THE  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  EMER- 
GENCY EMPLOYMENT  ACT  OF  1971 

HON.  RICHARD  H.  ICHORD 

OF    UISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6,  1972 
Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
recently  passed  the  appropriations  bill 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal 
vear  ending  June  30,  1973,  providing  for 
"an  allotment  of  $1,250  million  for  ex- 
penses necessary  to  carry  into  effect  the 
Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971.  The 
act  was  later  vetoed  by  the  President. 
At  the  outset.  I  want  to  make  it  clear 
that  I  do  not  question  the  great  benefits 
which  this  act  has  brought  about  in  re- 
ducing imemployment.  It  has  provided 
many  vital  public  services  which  prior  to 
the  passage  of  the  act  had  been  dras- 
tically curtailed  because  of  a  lack  of  local 
and  State  revenues.  No  problem  facing 
this  Nation  has  been  more  thoroughly 
documented  than  the  plight  of  our  State 
and  local  governments  as  they  grapple 
with  imemployment  problems  and  de- 
clining resources. 

However.  I  am  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  Federal  funds  allotted  under  this 
act  are  being  funneled  to  pay  the  salary 
of  an  individual  who  is  a  self-admitted 
active  member  of  the  Venceremos,  an 
avowedly  revolutiraiary  organization 
seeking  the  overthrow  of  the  U.S.  Oov- 
ernment  by  force  and  violence.  Since 
January  31.  1972,  David  Ransom,  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Venceremos  orga- 
nization, has  been  holding  the  respon- 
sible position  of  community  development 
specialist  with  the  housing  concern  com- 
mittee of  Redwood  City,  Calif.  He  is 
drawing  a  salary  in  excess  of  $10,000 
from  Federal  funds  being  channeled  into 
Redwood  City  from  San  Mateo  County, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Emergency 
Employment  Act. 

Last  October,  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
nal Security,  which  I  chair,  held  hear- 
ings with  regard  to  two  Maoist  groups, 
the  Revolutionary  Union  and  its  more 
violence-prone  splinter  group,  Vencere- 
mos. It  was  clearly  established  that  both 
organizations  are  Marxist-Leninist 
groups  unalterably  devoted  to  the  idea 
that  violent  revolution  in  the  United 
States  is  inevitable  and  desirable.  It  was 
the  finding  of  the  committee  that  the 
Revolutionary  Union  and  the  Vencere- 
mos constitute  a  potential  threat  to  the 
internal  security  of  the  United  States. 
For  those  desiring  further  information 
concerning  the  Insidious  nature  of  these 
two  organizations,  copies  of  the  commit- 
tee's report  are  available  from  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Government  Printing 
Office. 

Shortly  after  David  Ransom  received 
his  appointment  as  a  Community  Devel- 
opment Specialist,  he  was  interviewed  by 
a  reporter  for  the  Redwood  City  Tribune, 
and  the  results  of  the  Interview  were  re- 
ported in  the  February  8.  1972,  issue  of 
that  newspaper.  During  the  interview 
Ransom  admitted  that  he  was  an  active 
member  of  the  Venceremos  organization. 
He  stated  he  assumed  city  officials  were 
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aware  of  his  activist  background  when 
he  was  hired  to  fill  the  new  housing  aide 
post.  He  also  admitted  having  been  the 
editor  of  a  west  coast  tmderground  news- 
paper which  was  published  dtirlng  the 
period  1967  to  1969.  Since  receiving  his 
appointment  as  a  Redwood  City  housing 
aide.  Ransom  has  continued  his  active 
participation  in  the  affairs  of  the  Ven- 
ceremos. 

I  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  on 
February  23.  1972,  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  Redwood  City  Tribune  news  article.  I 
pointed  out  that  the  payment  of  Federal 
funds  to  Ransom,  who  is  actively  work- 
ing with  an  organization  devoted  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force 
and  violence,  is  a  serious  misuse  of  the 
taxpayer's  money.  I  requested  the  facts 
concerning  Ransom's  appointment.  It 
was  not  imtll  Jime  16,  1972.  some  4 
months  later,  that  I  finally  received  a  re- 
ply to  my  letter.  On  that  occasion,  Mal- 
colm R.  LoveU,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Manpower,  far  from  being  disturbed 
by  this  obvious  misuse  of  taxpayer's 
money,  stated  that  the  program  guide- 
lines under  the  provisions  of  the  Emer- 
gency Employment  Act  do  not  allow  for 
the  hiring  or  discharge  of  participants  on 
the  basis  of  political  afiOllation,  and  since 
there  was  no  evidence  of  specific  Illegal 
activity  on  the  part  of  Ransom,  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  was  not  in  a  position 
to  take  any  action  to  remove  him  from 
his  position. 

Certainly,  legitimate  political  afBlla- 
tions  cannot  and  should  not  be  the  basis 
for  adverse  action  agsdnst  an  employee 
receiving  Emergency  Employment  Act 
funds,  but  is  it  not  a  distortion  of  our 
language  to  put  violent  revolution  in  the 
category  of  political  activity?  It  is  totally 
unrealistic  for  the  Labor  Department  to 
impose  on  itself  guidelines  so  restrictive 
that  it  cannot  take  Into  account  an  in- 
dividual's active  participation  in  an  or- 
ganization devoted  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  Government.  If  this  is  the  Depeu^- 
ment's  idea  of  being  consistent  with  pub- 
lic service  guidelines  under  the  act,  then 
it  is  high  time  to  draw  up  new  guidelines, 
particularly  for  those  Individuals  who  are 
occupying  positions  of  responsibility. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  of  vital 
concern  to  all  of  us — it  is  what  is  done 
with  the  people's  money — the  money 
they  appropriate  through  us  for  various 
Federal  undertakings.  The  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States,  whose  Incomes  are 
depleted  each  year  by  a  multlbillion  dol- 
lar defense  budget  to  insure  the  security 
of  the  Nation,  are  being  further  tapped 
to  insure  the  comfortable  Federal  finan- 
cial security  of  an  individual  whose  con- 
duct demonstrates  deep  and  abiding  hos- 
tility to  the  United  States.  This  certainly 
constitutes  a  maladministration  of  the 
act  and  a  perversion  of  our  responsibility 
to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Venceremos  is  not 
just  an  insignificant  extremist  group.  It 
has  regularly  conducted  classes  in 
revolutionary  tactics,  guerrilla  warfare, 
and  sabotage,  as  well  as  holding  periodic 
training  sessions  in  the  use  of  rifles, 
handguns,  and  automatic  weapons.  It  is 
an  organization  ready  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  Government.  Although  some 
judicial  decisions  insist  on  very  broad 
permissiveness  imder  the  protection  of 
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the  first  amendment,  we  are  not  bound  to 
subsidize  the  participantB  in  revolution- 
ary planning.  Eminent  jurists  have  de- 
clared that  the  Constitution  is  not  a 
suicide  pact. 

Since  the  D^artment  of  Labor  has 
indicated  that  Ransom's  employment  is 
consistent  with  the  public  service  guide- 
lines under  the  act,  I  must  question  how 
msjiy  more  David  Ransoms  are  receiving 
Federal  doles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  many  of  our 
colleagues  will  agree  that  it  is  clearly 
not  in  the  public  interest  to  allocate 
Federal  funds  to  an  individual  who  fav- 
ors the  violent  overthrow  of  our  demo- 
cratic society.  But  it  is  not  enough  to 
abhor  this  situation.  It  calls  for  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
who  has  the  responsibility  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Einergency  Employ- 
ment Act.  Surely,  it  is  not  asking  too 
much  for  the  Secretary  to  counsel  the 
State  and  local  governments  that  per- 
sons who  are  active  in  the  affairs  of 
revolutionary  organizations  should  not 
be  eligible  for  responsible  positions  im- 
der the  provisions  of  the  act.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  public  service  employment 
guidelines  must  be  thoroughly  reviewed 
by  the  Labor  Department  to  determine 
what  corrective  measures  are  necessary 
in  coping  with  this  type  of  situation.  If 
the  dilemma  cannot  be  resolved  by  ad- 
ministrative regulations,  then  it  is  the 
obligation  of  the  Secretskry  to  make  rec- 
ommendati(»i8  for  remedial  legislation. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Secretary  of  La- 
bor will  take  appropriate  steps  to  rec- 
tify this  situation,  without  making  it 
necessary  for  the  Congress  to  consider 
some  form  of  amendment  to  the  act.  es- 
tablishing conditions  of  employment 
which  are  more  clearly  in  the  liatlonal 
interest. 

I  insert  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
articles  from  the  Redwood  City  Tribune 
and  Birmingham  News  along  with  copies 
of  my  correspondence  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  lAbor  in  regard  to  this  matter: 
[From  the  Redwood  city  (Calif.)  Tribune. 
Feb.  8.  1972) 
Ransom  Hirbd  fob  RC  Stait 
(By  Ken  Rowe) 
David  Ranaom,  a  31 -year-old  former  college 
Instructor,  underground  preae  editor,   anti- 
war and  clTll  rights  activist,  gboet  writer  and 
congressional  candidate,  has  been  hired  as  a 
staff  aide  to  work  with  the  Redwood  City 
Housing  Concerns  Committee. 

Ransom  has  been  assigned  to  work  in  the 
city's  Planning  Department  office.  He  will 
be  paid  $889  i>er  month,  under  the  federal 
Eknergency  Employment  Act,  to  aid  the  com- 
mittee. A  primary  concern  of  the  committee 
Is  to  foeter  development  of  low-Income  hous- 
ing in  the  city. 

A  native  of  New  York  and  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  University,  Ransom,  who  earned  a 
master's  degree  In  English  from  Stanford, 
quit  Stanford's  doctoral  program  "to  work 
m  the  community."  He  had  worked  at  Stan- 
ford as  a  teaching  assistant  and  English  in- 
structed. 

Ransom  was  an  editor  of  the  Peninsula  Ob- 
server, an  "underground"  bi-weekly  tabloid 
which  ended  publication  on  the  Peninsula  In 
September  of  1969. 

An  anti-war  activist  since  1965.  Ransom 
was  the  1968  Peace  and  Freedom  Party  can- 
didate In  the  11th  (Congressional  District, 
running  against  Incumbent  Rep.  Paul  N. 
(Pete)  McCaoskey  Jr.,  and  San  Bruno  Deino- 
crat   Urban   Whltaker.   Ransom  cuUed   only 
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«  ooupto  of  thousand  vote*,  but  presented  an 
Mitl-w«r  pUOform  which  political  obeervers 
term«d  "artlcalate." 

Ranflom  wa«  a  leader  in  hU  successful,  res- 
itlentaUst  flght  which  blocked  the  WlUow 
Exprtaaway  project  in  Menlo  Park  last  year, 
an  effort  which  he  said  "saved  400  units  of 
low-and-naoderate-lncome  housing." 

Vlewwl  by  some  obaervers  as  a  "radical," 
Ranaom  is  a  meeaber  of  the  revoluUoixary 
VenoerMSoa  organla»tion.  He  said  he  assumes 
city  offlclals  were  aware  of  his  activist  back- 
ground when  he  wsa  hired  to  fill  the  new 
housing  aide  post,  but  added  In  an  Interview 
that  the  format  of  application  forms  pre- 
cluded listing  of  his  political  affiliations. 

Ransom,  a  bachelor  and  a  rertdent  of  410 
Park  St.,  Rwlwood  City,  recently  has  been 
unempK^vd.  He  has  been  assocUted  with  the 
PaelAe  8«udtM  Center,  a  humanities  research 
orKanlifttloa.  slnoe  1O09. 

Ransom  also  was  the  ghost-writer  for 
•P  O.W..  Two  Tear*  With  the  Viet  Cong,"  a 
bo«*-  >>y  Oeorg*  B.  Smith,  a  former  ITS.  Army 
C  -  •«  B«ret  soldier  captured  by  the  Viet 
Oong  and  lat»r  T«lea«ed.  Smith's  story  is,  In 
part,  sympatlMrtk:  to  the  Viet  Cong. 

I  Prom  the  Birmingham  News,  July  27.  1972) 
Tax  Monkt  Pat«  Oooa  Saiabt  to  Communist 
RxyoLunoNAaT 
(By  Roberts.  Allen) 
Washxhotow. — Uoney    voted    by   Congress 
to  create  employment  is  being  used  to  pay 
good  alarlea  to  avowed  Communist   revolu- 
tionaries and  other  extremists. 

How  many  is  not  known.  But  In  one  defi- 
nitely established  case,  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  refusing  to  do  anything  on  the 
ground  that  It's  up  to  the  local  authorities 
who  hired  the  Communist  re^rolutlonary. 

I^at  was  the  startling  brush -off  experi- 
enced by  Bep.  Richard  Icbord.  D-Uo.,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Internal  Security  Com- 
mittee, when  he  asked  Labor  Secretary 
James  Hodgson  to  crack  down.  After  months 
of  stalling.  Ichord  finally  got  a  letter  from 
Assistant  Secretary  Malcolm  Lovell  passing 
the  buck  to  the  lo^al  ofBclals. 
Indignantly,  Ichord  told  Lovell: 
"In  view  of  the  Wnrftngt  of  the  Internal 
Security  Committee  that  the  Bevolutlonary 
Union  and  Venceremos  organisations  con- 
stitute a  potential  threat  to  the  Internal  se- 
curity of  the  United  States,  It  Is  difficult  for 
for  me  to  Justify  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
fundi  fw  the  salary  of  a  puMlcly  admitted 
active  member  of  tha  Venceremos." 

The  Communist  extremist  la  being  paid 
$868  a  month  by  the  Redwood  City,  Calif. 
Housing  Concerns  Committee — with  funds 
provided  by  the  Emergency  Employment  Act. 
7%ls  measure,  passed  by  Congress  In  1971 
with  a  $750  million  appropriation,  author- 
iaes  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  enter  into 
contracts  with  units  of  P*deral,  state  and 
local  governments,  public  agencies  and  In- 
stitutions to  undertake  public  service  proj- 
ects designed  to  create  Jobs — with  the  UJ3. 
Treasury  paying  the  bill. 

Last  February,  Ichord  got  wind  that  the 
Redwood  City  agency  had  hired  an  admitted 
member  of  the  Venceremos  and  wrote  the 
Labor  Secretary  citing  the  extremist  nature 
of  the  Venceremoe — a  "vlolence-proae  splin- 
ter of  the  Maoist  Revolutionary  Union." 

Ichord  pointed  out  that  sworn  testloiony, 
in  the  hands  of  his  oommlttM  "clearly  ee- 
tablUbed  that  both  organlaatlons  are  Marx- 
ist-Leninist groups  unalterably  devoted  to 
the  Idea  that  violent  revolution  in  the  United 
States  Is  Inevitable  and  desirable,  and  that 
numbers  of  these  groups  expect  to  take  an 
active,  armed  part  In  the  anticipated  revolu- 
tion. 

"I  know  you  will  agree  that  the  payment 
of  Federal  funds  to  one  who  Is  actively  work- 
ing with  an  ocganisatlon  devoted  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  government  by  force  and 
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violence  is  a  sertovis  misuse  of  the  taxpayers 
money." 
Chairman  Ichord  was  sorely  mutakeni 
Not  only  was  the  Labor  Department  appar- 
ently unconcerned,  but  u  took  its  leisurely 
time  to  tell  him  so.  and  then  only  after 
Ichord  wrote  a  .'•econd  letter  asking  what 
was  going  on  Again,  several  months  elapsed 
before  he  finally  heard  from  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Lovell,  who  loftily  disclaimed  Labor  De- 
partment responsibility  on  three  typically 
bureaucratic   groxinds: 

The  city  hired  the  Venceremos  Commu- 
nist revolutionary  and  is  paying  him  »868  a 
month  to  develop  'new  approaches  to  bolv- 
Ing  low-Income  housing  problems." 

The  city  Is  satisfied  with  the  Job  he  Is 
doing  and  "as  long  .£  his  performance  re- 
mains satisfactory,  they  have  no  problem 
with  hi*  continuing  In  the  position." 

The  Redwood  City  personnel  officer 
mamtalOB  there  Is  no  'violation  o  the  Pub- 
lic Employment  Program  guidelines." 

In  this  alleged  technicality.  Assistant  Sec- 
retary Lovell  fully  conctirred.  He  Informed 
Ichord : 

"As  our  program  guidelines  do  not  allow 
for  the  hiring  or  discharging  of  participants 
on  the  basis  of  political  affiliation,  and  we 
have  delegated  authority  to  hire  within  our 
guidelines  to  agent  Jurisdictions  .  .  .  the 
Department  is  not  in  a  position  t^  take  any 
action  to  remove  him  from  his  position." 

Understandably,  Rep.  Ichord  was  shocked 
and  outraged.  In  reply,  he  sharply  reprl- 
tnanded  the  Labor  I>epartment : 

"It  appears  to  me  that  the  difficulty  lies  In 
Inadequate  Public  Employment  Program 
guldeimes.  Certainly,  legitimate  political  af- 
filiations cannot  be  the  basis  for  adverse  ac- 
tion agamat  an  employee  under  the  program, 
but  I  believe  it  is  totaUy  unrealistic  to  im- 
pose guidelines  so  restricted  that  you  cannot 
take  Into  account  an  employee's  active  par- 
ticipation m  an  organization  devoted  to  the 
overthrow  of  our  government  " 

In  a  200-page  report  published  last  month, 
titled  "America's  Maoists:  The  Revolutionary 
Union,  The  Venoeremoa  Organization,"  the 
Internal  Security  Committee,  brands  them  as 
the  "two  principal  Maoist  organizations  in 
the  VS."  Also  that  they  are  "a  part  of  the 
larger  revolutionary  scene  and  adds  signifi- 
cantly to  the  sound  and  fury  of  the  political- 
ly disaffected.  " 

"By  constant  emphasis  on  firecu-ms  in  the 
context  of  their  tiae  against  police  and  public 
authorities,"  continues  the  report,  "they  cre- 
ate a  climate  encouraging  to  those  Inclined 
to  reaolve  grievances  against  the  government 
by  violent  action  .  .  .  They  have  gathered 
fireamis  and  explosives  and  have  trained 
members  In  their  use  under  anticipated  guer- 
rilla warfare  conditions. 

"The  Revolutionary  Union  already  had  one 
delegation  in  Red  China.  Members  of  RU 
were  ordered  to  seek  employment  in  plants 
baviiig  military  contracts  and  in  telephone 
companies." 

According  to  the  report  the  Revolutionary 
Union  was  formed  In  1968  In  Palo  Alto,  Calif., 
with  the  prime  tenet  of  "an  su-med  over- 
throw of  the  government  "  Principal  orga- 
nizers Included  "n.  Bruce  Franklin,  a  dedi- 
cated Communist  revolutionary  who  was  a 
professor  at  Stanford  University,  his  wife 
Jane  Franklin,  Robert  Avaklan,  a  leftist  po- 
litical activist  in  the  San  Francisco- Berkeley 
area,  and  Lelbel  Bergman,  a  dedicated  long- 
time Communist." 

In  January  1971,  there  was  a  split  In  the 
RU  organization  over  basic  ideological  dif- 
ferences. Dissidents,  under  the  leadership  of 
Bruce  Franklin,  formed  their  own  organiza- 
tion with  the  name  Venceremoe. 

This  group  has  no  known  connection  with 
the  Venceremos  Brigade,  made  up  of  UjS. 
youths  who  have  gone  to  Cuba  lor  Hie  os- 
tensible purpose  of  cutting  cane.  Moot  of 
them  are   members   of   the   leftist   Students 
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for  a  Democratic  Society,  which  several  years 
ago  produced  a  violence-prone,  extremist 
splinter  group  called  Weathermen. 

Early  this  year,  the  Revolutionary  Union 
published  a  pamphlet  in  which  It  described 
Itself  as  a  "national  Communist  organiza- 
tion made  up  mainly  of  workers,  students, 
blacks,  browns,  Asians,  native  Americans 
:ind  whites"  It  also  declares,  "We  must  Join 
together  Into  a  single  Communist  party,  with 
the  discipline,  division  of  labor,  and  strategy 
and  tactics  capable  of  leading  the  immediate 
struggle  of  the  people  and,  when  the  time 
Is  right,  organizing  the  people  to  deal  the 
death  blow  to  the  imperialist-capitalist 
system. " 

FtBEUAKT  23,  1972 
Hon  James  D.  Hodgson. 
Secretary  of  Labor, 
Washington,  DC. 

DxAB  Ma.  Sxcrciabt:  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  newspaper  article  which  alleges  that 
one  David  Ransom,  an  admitted  member  of 
the  revolutionary  organlaatloa  "Venceremos  ' 
was  appointed  to  an  $8M.OO  per  month  Job 
with  the  Redwood  City.  California  Housing 
Concerns  Ownmlttee  and  that  hla  salary  will 
be  paid  from  Em»rgency  Employment  Act 
funds.  I  understand  that  this  Act  Is  admin- 
istered by  the  Department  of  Labor. 

The  Conunlttee  on  Internal  Security  heard 
testimony  In  October,  1971  concerning  the 
Revolutionary  Union  and  Its  more  violence- 
prone  splinter  group,  Venceremos,  which 
clearly  eatabli^ed  that  both  organzatlons 
are  Marxist-Leninist  groups  unalterably  de- 
voted to  the  Idea  that  violent  revolution  in 
the  United  States  Is  inevitable,  and  desirable, 
and  that  the  members  of  thoee  groups  expect 
to  take  an  active,  armed  part  In  the  antici- 
pated revolution. 

I  k,now  you  will  agree  that  the  payment 
of  Federal  funds  to  one  who  is  actively  work- 
ing with  an  organiaation  devot«d  to  the 
overthrow  of  the  Government  by  force  and 
violence  is  a  serious  misuse  of  the  taxpayers 
money. 

I  wlU  be  most  appreciative  If  you  wUl  fur- 
nish me   with  facts  concerning  the  allega- 
tions in  the  encloaed  article. 
Very  truly  yours. 

RiCHAXO  H.  ICHO«D, 

Chairman. 

Aprh,  11,  1972. 
Hon,  James  D.  Hodgson, 

Secretary  of  Labor,  V.  S.  Department  of  La- 
bor, Washington.  DC. 

Dea«  Mm.  SECBXTAar:  Under  date  of  Febru- 
ary 23,  1973  I  wrote  to  the  Department  call- 
ing attention  to  a  newspaper  article  which 
aUeged  that  one  David  Ranaom,  a  member 
of  the  revolutionary  organization  "Vencere- 
moe," has  been  appointed  to  a  Job  with  the 
Redwood  City  Housing  Concerns  Committee 
and  that  his  salary  wotUd  be  paid  from  funds 
administered  by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
I  expressed  my  view  that  payment  of  Federal 
funds  to  a  member  of  an  organization  seek- 
ing the  overthrow  oi  the  government  was  a 
misuse  of  taxpayers'  money  and  I  requested 
facts  concerning  these  allegations. 

As  of  this  date  I  have  not  received  a  reply 
to  my  letter.  I  would  be  moait  appreciative  for 
an  e*tfly  response  to  my  Inquiry  about  this 
matter. 

Sincerely  yours. 

RicH.^RD  H,  Ichord, 

C/Mw  man 

Mat  15,  1972. 
Hon,  James  D.  Hoooson, 

Secretary  of  Labor,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mb,  Sscbxtart:  I  have  not  as  yet  re- 
ceived a  response  to  my  request  of  February 
23,  1972  for  informaUon  pertaining  to  an  al- 
legation that  the  salary  o*  David  Ransom,  a 
member    of    a    revolutionary    organiaation, 
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would  be  paid  trom  fund*  administered  by 

^°Tlifp?^mt*^ttentlon  of  your  Department 
to  this  inquiry  of  nearly  three  months  ago 
Tnd  mv  letter  of  reminder  of  April  11  would 
be  greatly  appreciated. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Richard  H,  Ichord, 

Chairman. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor, 
Washington,  DC,  June  16.  1972. 
Hon,  RICHARD  H.  Ichord, 
Cliairvian.  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
House   of   Representatives.    Washington, 

DiAR  Mr,  chairman:  I  am  very  sorry  for 
the  delay  m  responding  to  your  letters.  We 
have  made  Inquiries  through  our  regional  of- 
fice concerning  Mr.  David  Ransom  and  have 
now  received  a  reply,  ^  „,.       „ 

Mr  Ransom  was  hired  by  Redwood  City  on 
Januar>'  31,  1972  as  a  Community  Develop- 
ment Specialist.  His  Job  has  to  do  with  devel- 
oping new  approaches  to  solving  low  income 
housing  problems 

The  City  is  aware  of  the  article  from  the 
Redwood  City  Tribune  dated  February  8, 
1972.  which  you  enclosed  with  your  letter. 
The  City  states  that  they  are  satisfied  with 
Mr  Ransom's  performance  during  the  time 
he  has  been  on  the  Job  and  that  as  long  as 
his  performance  remains  satisfactory,  they 
have  no  problems  with  his  continuing  in  his 
present  position. 

The  City  personnel  office  takes  the  position 
that  there  has  been  no  violation  of  the  Pub- 
lic Employment  Program  guidelines.  The 
project  officer  concurs  with  this  position. 

As  our  program  guidelines  do  not  allow 
for  the  hiring  or  discharging  of  participants 
ou  the  basis  of  political  affiliation,  and  we 
have  delegated  authority  to  hire  within  our 
guidelines  to  agent  Jurisdictions  on  one  hand, 
and  as  we  have  only  the  allegations  of  a 
newspaper  article  and  no  evidence  of  specific 
Illegal  activity  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Ransom 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Department  Is  not  In 
a  position  at  this  time  to  take  any  action  to 
remove  him  from  his  position. 

We  have  also  reviewed  the  City's  position 
and  the  PEP  guidelines  with  our  Solicitor's 
Office,  It  is  their  opinion  that  If  there  Is  no 
evidence  of  Illegal  activity  or  poor  program 
performance,  we  should  not  Interfere  with 
the  City's  hiring  and  s>election  process. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please  let 
me  know. 

Sincerely. 

Malcolm  R.  Lovell,  Jr., 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpower. 

June  26,  1972, 
Malcolm  H,  Lovell,  Jr., 

Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpou^er.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Office  of  the  Assist- 
ant  Secretary  for  Manpouer,   Washing- 
ton. DC. 
Dear  Mr,  Lovell:   Coincidental  to  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  concerning  the  employ- 
ment    of     admitted     Venceramos     member 
David  Ransom  by  Redwood  City,  California 
under   the    Emergency    Employment    Act,    I 
have  Just  submitted  a  report  to  the  House 
furnishing  details  concerning  the  revolution- 
ary objectives   of   the  Revolutionary   Union 
and  Venceremos.  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of 
the  report  for  your  Information  and  guid- 
ance.  Information   concerning   Ransom    ap- 
pears on  pages  124-6  and  131. 

In  view  of  the  findings  of  the  Committee 
on  Internal  Security  that  the  Revolutionary 
Union  and  Venceremos  organizations  con- 
stitute a  potential  threat  to  the  internal  se- 
curity of  the  United  States  it  Is  difficult  for 
me  to  Justify  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  the  salary  of  a  publicly  admitted 
active  member  of  Venceremos. 

It  appears  to  me  that  the  difficulty  lies  in 
inadequate     Public     Employment    Program 
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guidelines.  Certainly,  legitimate  political  af- 
filiations cannot  be  the  basU  for  adverse 
action  against  an  employee  under  the  above 
program  but  I  believe  it  Is  totally  unrealistic 
to  impose  on  yourselves  guidelines  so  restric- 
tive that  you  cannot  take  Into  account  an 
employee's  active  participation  In  an  orga- 
nization devoted  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Government. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Richard  H,  Ichobd. 

Chairm.an. 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
Washington.  D.C.  August  25,  1972 
Hon,  Richard  H,  Ichord, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Internal  Security. 
House   of    Representatii^es,    Washington, 

DC. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Thank  you  lor  yotu 
letter  of  June  26,  1972.  in  which  you  enclose 
a  copy  of  vour  Committee's  report  to  the 
House  on  the  objectives  of  the  Revolutionary 
Union  and  the  Venceremos  Organization. 
ThU  report  contains  information  about  Mr, 
David  Ransom,  a  Public  Employment  Pro- 
gram participant  in  Redwood  City,  Califor- 
nia, about  whom  we  have  had  previous  cor- 
respondence. 

We  certalnlv  share  your  concern  about  the 
appropriateness  of  Mr,  Ransoms  employ- 
ment. However,  the  Public  Employment  Pro- 
gram gives  to  local  elected  officials  maximum 
flexibility  in  the  design  of  the  program  and 
the  selection  and  rejection  of  Individual  ap- 
plicants for  employment.  Therefore,  as  long 
as  a  local  Jurisdiction  is  operating  Its  Public 
Employment  Program  in  keeping  with  the 
constraints  of  the  Act  and  the  Regulations 
and  Guidelines  Issued  pursuant  thereto,  we 
do  not  feel  It  appropriate  for  the  Federal 
Government  to  intervene  in  what  is  e.ssen- 
tially  a  local  personnel  transaction. 

We  have,  however,  made  known  to  local 
officials  Information  about  Mr.  Ransom's 
background. 

Aa  Indicated  in  our  letter  of  Juiie  16,  1972. 
our  review  of  the  Redwood  City  Public  Em- 
ployment Program  showed  the  City  to  be 
operating  Its  program  in  accordance  with  the 
Act,  Please  be  assured  that  we  will  continue 
to  monitor  closely  the  Redwood  City  Public 
Employment  Program  to  insure  Its  continued 
adherence  to  program  standards. 

We  appreciate  your  interest  In  this  matter. 
Sincerely. 

Malcolm  R.  Lovell.  Jr  . 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Manpouer. 
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QUESTIONKAIRE  RESULTS  FROM 
THE  FOURTH  DISTRICT  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 


CONDEMNING  THE  ACT  OF  TERROR 
AND  MURDER  AGAINST  ISRAELI 
CITIZENS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  DELANEY 

or    NEW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6.  1972 
Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wan- 
ton murder  of  Israeli  citizens  by  Pales- 
tinian guerillas  at  Munich,  Germany  is 
an  unprecedented  act  of  international 
terrorism  and  an  outrage  against  hu- 
manity. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  m  such 
a  serene  setting  of  peace  and  interna- 
tional cooperatiOTi  an  Insane  act  of  this 
nature  could  happen.  It  leaves  an  in- 
delible stain  on  civilized  society. 

I  join  with  men  and  women  of  decency 
throughout  the  world  in  condemning  this 
unspeakable  atrocity,  and  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  the  families  of  these 
tragic  victims. 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Ttiesday,  September  5, 1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
I  conduct  a  poll,  by  maU.  of  my  con- 
stituents. I  continue  to  find  this  tech- 
nique a  valuable  and  useful  tool  in  help- 
ing me  to  better  represent  the  people 
of  my  district. 

Last  May  I  mailed  my  annual  ques- 
tionnaire to  every  household  in  my  dis- 
trict in  Philadelphia.  The  result*  have 
been  tabulated  and  I  am  now  mailing 
them  to  the  more  than  152,000  house- 
holds in  my  district. 

At  this  time  I  enter  this  most  recent 
report  to  my  district  in  the  Rkcord: 
Joshua  Eu-bebc  Reports  to  the  People 

AucuBT  1972 
Dear  Friend:  The  results  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire I  maUed  to  you  during  the  spring 
have  been  tabulated  and.  as  I  promised,  I 
am  sending  the  results  to  every  home  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District,  ThU  year  it 
is  clearer  than  ever  that  you  want  the  Fed- 
eral government  to  concentrate  on  solving 
domestic  problems  such  as  crime  and  drugs 
and  the  nation's  economic  problems. 

Many  of  you  made  additional  comments 
about  "the  quality  of  life  In  our  cities  Most 
of  the  complaints  centered  on  the  fear  of 
increasing  crime  and  drug  abuse  and  the  fact 
that  the  average  working  man's  take-home- 
pay  buys  less  and  less  every  week  In  addi- 
tion there  were  a  great  many  complaUus 
about  the  pollution  of  our  environment  and 
the  quality  of  our  public  transportation  and 
school  systems. 

As  your  representative  in  Congress  I  have 
tried  to  find  solutions  to  these  problems  by 
introducing  and  supportmg  legislation  de- 
signed to  meet  our  needs  as  Individuals  and 
those  of  society  as  a  whole. 

Crime  must  be  fought  on  two  levels,  law 
enforcement  and  prevention  Right  now  four 
out  of  every  five  felonies  are  committed  by 
"graduates  '  of  our  prison  system.  In  addition 
to  punishing  crtmmals  for  their  crUnes  we 
must  rehabilitate  them  so  that  they  do  not 
commit  more  crimes  when  they  are  released. 
For  this  reason  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
improve  our  prison  system,  I  am  also  support- 
ing proposals  to  improve  and  strengthen  our 
police  forces,  such  as  the  Emergency  Crime 
Control  Act. 

Drug  abuse  is  still  increasmg.  This  year  I 
supported  measures  designed  to  cut  off  all  aid 
to.  and  place  economic  sanctions  on,  coun- 
tries which  do  not  help  us  in  the  flght  against 
the  drug  traffic.  In  addition,  I  am  a  sponsor 
of  the  Narcotics  Addict  Treatment  and  Re- 
habilitation Act  of  1972,  Military  Addicts  BUI 
and  the  Drug  Abuse  Control  Corps  BUI, 

Tax  relief  and  reform  must  be  accom- 
plished quickly.  Our  present  tax  laws  place 
too  great  a  burden  on  those  In  the  middle  In- 
come group.  For  this  reason  I  have  sponsored 
legislation  to  close  tax  loopholes  for  the 
wealthy  and  big  busmess,  which  would  give 
the  government  more  than  »4  billion  almost 
immediately,  along  with  proposals  to  help  the 
single  tax  payer  and  working  couples. 

Our  envlroimient  Is  stUl  under  a  continu- 
ous attack  from  aU  sldea.  Part  of  the  problem 
is  the  fact  that  enforcement  of  the  new 
tougher  antt-pollutlon  laws  causes  economic 
hardships  for  both  labor  and  bustneaa.  In 
order  to  break  down  thia  barrier  I  am  ^»on- 
sorlng  the  Small  Business  Pollution  Abate- 
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DtMnt  Loan  Asalat*nce  and  Worker's  R«ftd]ust- 
m«nt  AaaUtAnoe  Act,  which  provides  funds  to 
buslneaa  to  help  it  comply  wltb  tb«  new 
l»wa.  It  also  glvefl  workers  reimbursement  for 
lost  wages.  Job  tralntng.  emploTinent  serv- 
ices and  moTlnB  expenses  when  they  lose  their 
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Jobs  due  to  permanent  or  temporary  shut- 
downs caused  by  the  new  environmental 
reflations 

Your  voice  la  heard.  On  the  reverse  side  you 
wilt  And  the  results  of  the  questionnaire  re- 
ported by  perc«nta^   I  want  to  thank  all  of 

COtGRESSMON  JOSHUA  EILBERG  REPORTS  YOUR  VIEWS 
IRoundad  o.t  lo  nearest  percenttct  "No  rupenu"  not  tabuUtedl 
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you  who  took  the  time  to  respond  and  all  of 
those  who  added  their  own  thoughtful  com- 
ments. 

With  t>est  wishes 
Sincerely. 

JoSHtTA   ETLBERO 


Un- 

No    dscidod 


1,  Do  )  Ml  beliex  (tie  PrejideM's  proiram  of  Ajge  and  price  controh 

IS  avrtintr  16  67  |4 

2.  Do  yo«  tivor  the  ProsKtoot's  mothod  ot  |i«in|  Im|  tMijiness  ti< 

breaks  so  extra  money  can  "trickle  down"  lo  ttie  average  ta>- 

payer  or  do  you  favor  direct  ta<  relief  for  the  mdividiial  taxpayer 

»s  oet  mMRS  of  itimulMini  the  eoonomyr 

Tricklo  (town..   .  10 

Direct  aid  90 

1  ^tonMS•lrtl*l  Gowrnnieot  sptntinf  mult  b«  cut    If  you   wore 

writini  tbo  Fedoial  bodpt  whick  (uogrsni  would  you  cat  first.' 

(chock  oni) 

(a>Crinw        ^..^ (LH 

(b)  Dolonse       15 

(c)  EducatioR  02 

(d)  Foreijn  ii4... 48 

(o)Ho»IHi 0 

(f)Hi|hwa/5  62 

(I)  Housing 01 

(h)  Pollution  control 01 

<i)Sp*e«.  15 

0)  Welfare  IS 

4.  De  yoB  Navo  more  money  to  spend  taf  luawries  now  than  you  did  m 

paMyMn? \i  7S  6 

5.  FtSecal  rononuo  tbMiag  is  about  to  bocwn*  a  realitv.  WhicJi  of  t)i« 

following  problems  facuig  Ptiiladelpfiia  do  you  thmli  ttie  funds 
should  tw  used  to  help  solve' 

(1)  Pilici  iml  life  prettctiea.. 4d 

(2)  EsvMmiMfllal  protactws 29 

(3)  PuWic  Uansfwrlatjon 24 

(4)  Capital  improvements  7 
S.  (1)  ShwM  ttie  Federal  Government  administer  a  comprehensive 

nMieasI  haaltti  c<re  msitraace  plM?  6}  71  10 

(k)  II  y«),  uriiicli  plan  do  you  favetf  (dtock  oa«> 

(1)  Federal  health  insurance  for  the  poor.  Govern- 

ment payments  to  help  all  other  families 
meet  casts  of  CJtesirefiit  itinasaos   . .  14 

(2)  Conptafeeasiva  national  haattk  insuianca  lor 

all  Ajnancaas,  finaacsd  partially  from  in- 
creased social  security  taxes  and  partially 
from  Federal  general  revenues  43 

(1)  Heaftti  care  plan  inwriar  le  made  are  for  entire 
papulation:  optMn  for  indindiials  to  pur- 
chase approved  private  msuraoca  plans  in- 
stead of  national  plan.  .39 
(<)  Vohtntary  inceme  ta<  credit  for  purchase  at 
private  h«aM  insuraoce;  free  health  beoo- 

hts  for  the  paor ..  7 

(S)  tsUbUstiment  of  Federal  standards  lor  health 
benefits  provided  by  private  insurers;  bene- 
fits  for   poor   stttaMimd   by   Federal   and 

Stat*  hinda .  7 

7,  ^a)  Law  eDlarcaineiit  ollicuis  aaree  that  40  to  U  porcaot  of  all 

CUIUS  is  cauMd  by  druf  addicts  who  aodd  mooey  to  support 

thair  habits.  Do  yo«  think  a  systoin  at  Governmant  sparated 

diaica — aimitsr  to  tlia  praisiit  systaa  in  tnglaad    which 

»»ptf  drugs  H  addicts  Ires  ar  iar  a  tault  charge  woidd  help 

!•  saiva  tht*  proWaoi? - 46  40  14 


Yes 


Un. 
No    decided 


60 


(b)  Congress  has  s,  ven  the  Pr'sidenf  ttie  power  to  cut  off  aid  and 

use  nth<»r  economic  weaiwns  aitainsi  countnes  whicti  do  not 
act  effectively  to  break  the  drug  pipeline  which  operates 
within  their  bordeis  and  ends  in  this  CMntry  Do  you  think 
we  should  cut  oft  aid  to  such  countries  as  Thailand,  Laos. 
Camtiodta.  and  Vietnam  il  they  do  not  cooperate  in  this 
area' 

(c)  Would  you  tavoi  econnmic  sandions  againsi  France,  Turkey 

and  Middle  EaUern  and  South  Amencan  countries  it  they  dj 
■lot  cooperate  tully  in  soKing  this  problem' 

S.  (a)  Elimination  of  penalties  tor  the  possession  of  marihuana  if  it  is 
only  tor  personal  use  was  recently  recommended  by  a 
Federal  commission  tieaded  by  lormei  Ciovernor  Raymond 
P.  Shater  Do  you  apiirove  o'  this  idea' 
0>)  Do  you  Idvoi  the  legalizat.oii  oi  marihuana' 

*.  Do  you  appiove  o'  busing  as  a  means  ol  integrating  children'. 

10.  la)  Would  you  support  additional  controls  over  air  and  water  pol- 

lution and  increased  use  ol  Fedtiallunds  lor  such  programs' 

(b)  Are  you  satistied  with  the  program  tjeing  made  to  clean  up 

the  environments 

(c)  Are  you  prepared  to  bear  some  ol  the  cost  of  cleaning  up  the 

environment  either  in  the  form  ol  increased  tales  or  higher 
prices  Irom  some  goods  and  services? 

11.  (a)  Were  you  upset  by  the  charges  that  the  Justice  Department 

approved  the  takeover  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
by  ITT  after  ITT  promised  to  give  a  political  party  $400,0007. 

(b)  Do  you  think  this  indicates  that  big  business  has  too  close  a 

relationship  with  government?     . 

(c)  Do  you  teel  Richard  G    Kleindienst  should  be  conhrmed  as 

Attorney  General?. 

12.  (a)  Do  you  believe  you  are  being  told  the  truth  by  the  Ailministra- 

tion  about  the  war  in  Indo-China?  

(h)  Do  you  teel  the  media  are  reporting  the  war  accurately? 

(c)  Do  you  support  the  President's  policy  in  Vietnam  and  the 

rest  ot  Indo-China? 

(d)  Would  you  support  an  immediate  pull  out  from  Vietnam  if  the 

North  Vietnamese  release  the  Americans  they  are  holding 
prisonei? 

13.  Do  you  teel  Russia  and  the  tJnited  States  should  try  to  impose  a 

settlement  on  Israel  and  the  Arab  countries? 

14.  What  do  you  think  are  the  three  most  pressing  problems  lacing 

America  today?  Pleaselist  in  Older  ol  urgaiKy.  (Usinga  weighted 
poMl  system,  the  tollowing  results  were  tatiulated.)  > 

1.  I^rime  and  drug  abuse.  .  37.9 

2.  Vietnam         , .17.9 

3    Economy         .17.3 

4.  Environment L  3 

1&.  What  IS  the  one  local  problem  which  tioubles  you  the  most? - 
1    Crime  and  drug  abuse  .   .43.2 

2.  Mass  transportation S.  3 

3.  Funds  for  education 6.1 

4.  Taxes.. „ (.t 


90 

5 

5 

33 

7 

5 

37 

i 

55 
67 
»8 

8 

10 
4 

87 

3 

4 

13 

7? 

14 

70 

21 

9 

79 

13 

8 

25 

42 

32 

19 
24 

70 
60 

10 
16 

41 

48 

11 

75 

16 

7 

33 

55 

11 

>  Tka  remaimnf  lit  percent  included  weltare.  education,  taxes. rKial  problems, Governmant 
,  a«d  totfitn  policy. 


•  The  remaining  34.9  percent  went  to  a  wide  range  of  problams. 


MAJ.  GEN.  LEO  HENRY  SCHWETTER 


HON.  GARNER  E.  SHRIVER 

or  KAirsAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  September  6.  19~'* 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  1:  was 
with  deep  perscm&l  sorrow  that  I  learned 
of  the  pckfiaing  od  August  23  of  a  dlstin- 
Kttiahed  American  and  patriot.  MaJ.  Oen. 
Leo  Henry  Schweiter.  Oeneral  Schweiter 
was  a  native  of  Wichita.  Kans..  which  is 
In  my  coosressional  district,  and  he  was 
part  of  a  pioneer  family  which  contrib- 
uted slgnlOcantly  to  the  progress  of 
Wichita. 

He  waa  a  dedicated  soldier.  His  out- 
standing semee  to  our  country  extended 
orer  a  31-year  period  beginning  in  1941. 
At  the  time  of  his  retirement  because  of 


cancer.  General  Schweiter  was  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Army  in  Vietnam 

His  many  decorations  included  the 
Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the  Silver 
Star,  the  Distinguished  Flying  Cross,  two 
Purple  Hearts,  and  the  Bron2«  Star. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  memi)ers  of  the  Schweiter  family, 
and  I  know  the  great  personal  loss  which 
they  and  our  Nation  have  suffered.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  salute  and  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  a  bnUiaiu  general.  Leo 
Henry  Schweiter. 

Mrs.  Shriver  and  I  join  in  extending 
our  heartfelt  sympattiy  to  liis  wife,  Vir- 
ginia, his  four  ctiildren,  and  to  ills  moth- 
er. Mrs.  Otto  Schweiter  of  Wiciuta. 

As  a  part  of  my  remarks.  I  include  an 
article  from  the  Wichita.  Kans .  Eagle 
which  reported  the  death  of  General 
Schweiter. 


Rites   for    Ex-Wichitan   Oen.   Schweiter 
Tuesday 

MaJ.  Oen.  L.  Henry  Schw«iter,  59,  Carlisle. 
Pa.,  former  chief  of  staS.  U8ARVN  {VS. 
Army,  Republic  of  Vietnam),  and  former 
Wichita  resident,  services  at  3  p.m.  Ttieaday 
in  Arlington  (Va.)  National  Cemetery  Chapel 
He  died  Wednesday  in  a  Carlisle  hospital 
after  a  long  Ulneas. 

A  native  Wlchitan.  Schweiter  was  gradu- 
ated from  Kansas  State  College,  Manhattan, 
in  1939  and  commissioned  as  a  second  lieu- 
tenant. He  entered  the  military  service  in 
1941  after  obtaining  a  master  of  arts  degree 
and  serving  as  an  instructor  at  the  University 
of  Missouri.  Columbia. 

During  World  War  II.  Schweiter  saw  action 
in  the  defense  of  Bastogne.  Belgium,  during 
the  Battle  of  the  Bulge. 

As  a  lieutenant  colonel,  he  participated  in 
l:ind:ngs  at  Inchon  and  Wonaon.  Korea  and 
commanded  a  battalion  in  the  33A  Infantry 
RagUnenc,  7th  Infantry  Otvlaion, 
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Between  the  Korean  War  and  the  Vietnam 
conflict  Gen.  Schweiter  served  in  command 
Dositions  m  the  United  States  and  Europe 
and  held  key  staff  positions  ^*ith  the  joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff. 

schweiter  was  promoted  to  brigadier  gen- 
eral m  1966  and  to  major  general  In  1968 

He  received  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  the  Sliver  Star  with  Oak  Leaf  Cluster 
{or  tallantrvi  two  Purple  Hearts:  the  Bronze 
Star  .Medal  with  three  Oak  Leaf  Clusters  and 
the  Distinguished   Flying   Cross. 

Survivors  include  his  widow.  Virginia:  a 
son  Henn-  James,  and  three  daughters.  Gail 
Ami.  Marv  Jean  and  Caroline,  all  at  home: 
his  mother.  .Mrs  Bertha  Schweiter.  Wichita: 
a  brother.  Otis,  San  AnseUno.  Calif  .  and  two 
sisters.  Mrs  William  A  Nixon.  Wichita,  and 
Mrs    Lvman   Bratzler.   Laiising.   Mich, 
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STOP  THE  BOMBING 


HON.  BELLA  S.  ABZUG 

OF     NEW     YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Scptcinber  6.  1972 

Mrs.  ABZUG.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
bombing  of  North  Vietnam  continues  and 
as  the  mining  of  the  ports  of  that  country 
continues  it  must  become  clear  to  all 
that  we  are  not  winding  down  the  war  in 
Southeast  Asia  but  merely  changing  its 
character.  We  have  replaced  our  ground 
ti-oops  in  South  Vietnam  with  Air  Force 
personnel  in  Thailand  and  Navy  person- 
nel off  the  coast,  but  the  devastation  con- 
tinues unabated. 

I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  a 
TV  editorial  that  was  heard  on  the  CBS 
affiliate  in  New  York  City: 

WCB8-TV  EDrroRlAL 
Subject:    Stop   the   bombing 
Spokesman:   Sue  Cott 
Broadcast:    August    17.    1972.   6:55   p  m. 

Last  week  the  American  combat  role  end- 
ed in  Vietnam.  But  American  Involvement 
was  far  from  over.  Because  as  the  ground 
war  was  grinding  to  a  halt,  the  air  war  had 
reached  a  new  high.  We  find  this  accelerated 
massive  air  war  disturbing  and  baffling.  For 
past  experience  proves  that  this  is  a  bankrupt 
policy. 

According  to  the  Cornell  University  Air 
War  Study  Group's  report,  by  the  end  of  last 
year  the  United  States  had  dropped  three 
times  as  many  bombs  on  Indochina  than 
were  dropped  on  all  of  Europe.  Asia  and 
Africa  in  World  War  II.  But  this  brutal 
punishment  did  not  bring  North  Vietnam  to 
lis  knees — nor  did  the  bombing  prevent  sup- 
plies from  reaching  Its  troopfe.  Rather  the 
population  of  North  Vietnam  was  mobilized 
to  meet  the  challenge  and  rebuild  the  roads 
and  bridges  knocked  out  by  American  bombs 

Now  the  United  States  is  once  again  com- 
mitting enormous  manpower  and  fire  power 
to  the  air  war.  And  there  is  no  question  that 
this  vast  deployment  of  power  and  tech- 
nology has  made  life  more  difficult  for  the 
North  Vietnamese.  But  it  still  doesn't  seem 
to  be  bringing  the  end  of  the  conflict  any 
closer.  Even  commanders  in  the  field  have  ad- 
mitted that  there  has  been  little  tangible 
effect  on  the  war  itself. 

The  bombing  however,  has  had  a  tangible 
effect  In  human  terms.  For  whether  it  Is  of- 
ficial policy  or  not.  many  civilians  have  been 
killed—or  made  homeless.  And  ironically 
more  in  South  Vietnam  than  in  the  North. 
The  Cornell  Study  estimates  that  there  were 
over  a  million  civilian  casualties  and  six  mil- 
lion refugees  in  South  Vietnam.  What's  more. 
The  devastation  of  this  rural  society  has  been 
rulnoti*. 


If  we   really  want   to  save  Vietnam,  let's 


would  be  a  lot  worse  '     .  .  "A  public  success 

.stop  the  bombing  before  there  s  nothing  left      as  lar  as  it  goes"  'I  am  very  weU  Pl««^ 

'^  with  it."   .   .        For  the  working  man  it  has 

been  a  success." 


to  save. 


A   TRIBUTE  TO   THE  LATE  MOST 

REVEREND  JAMES  A.  McNULTY 


HON.  HENRY  P.  SMITH  IH 

OF    NfW    YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday    September  6.  1972 

Mr  SMITH  of  New  York  Mr  Speaker, 
on  Labor  Day  afternoon  the  Niagara 
frontier  lost  a  great  spiritual  and  com- 
munity leader.  The  Most  Reverend  James 
A.  McNulty.  Bishop  of  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Diocese  of  Buffalo  since  1963.  entered 
the  heavenly  fellowship  of  saints  on  that 
day. 

During  the  last  decade.  Bishop  Mc- 
Nulty has  led  his  chui-ch  in  western  New 
York  to  new  plateaus  of  strength  and 
spirituality,  and  he  has  ever  been  an 
outstanding  ecumenical  leader  in  the 
Buffalo  and  western  New  York  commu- 
nity. 

Bishop  McNulty  was  a  gi-eal  leader,  a 
good  friend,  and  a  fine  citizen.  His  pres- 
ence was  enriching  to  all  of  us,  and  his 
passing  is  mourned  by  all  of  us. 


WAGE-PRICE  FREEZE  POLL 


HON.  JOSHUA  EILBERG 

OF    PENNSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6,  1972 

Mr.  EILBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  morn- 
ing newspaper  in  my  city,  the  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer,  polls  its  readers  on  various 
topics  several  days  a  week. 

On  Monday,  September  4.  the  paper 
published  the  i-esults  of  the  survey  on 
the  question.  "Do  you  think  the  wage- 
price  freeze  has  been  a  success?"  The 
response  was  81.3  percent  "no,"  and  18  7 
percent  said  "yes." 

The  results  of  this  poll  indicate  clearly 
the  feehng  of  the  general  pubhc  about 
the  administration's  economic  pohcies. 
They  have  been  a  disaster  for  the  work- 
ingman  and  his  family. 

As  one  of  the  persons  who  called  the 
paper  stated: 

Nixon  has  succeeded  in  freezing  wages  bet- 
ter than  he  has  succeeded  in  freezing  prices. 

At  this  time  I  enter  into  the  Record 
the  results  o:  the  poll  and  the  comments 
which  accompanied  them: 
Do  Yor  Think  thi  Wage-Price  Freeze  Has 
Been  a  Success? 

How  you  voted:  no — 81.3  percent:  yes— 18  7 
percent 

SAMPLE    '  NO  '    COMMENT 

"Not    to   the    working    man'  "There 

are  too  many  special  favors  It  i.s  only 

enforced  selectively"  .  .  "Nixon  has  suc- 
ceeded in  freezing  wages  better  than  he  suc- 
ceeded In  freezing  prices'  .  "This  is 
another  crazy  scheme  of  the  Nixon  admin- 
istration "  .  Control  the  government  spend- 
ing and  they  will  have  done  something  ' 

SAMPLE    "TE8"    COMMENTS 

I   am  glad  he  had  the  courage   to  do  It' 

Particularly  since  the  puollc  ha.^  profited 

froni    It"    .    .  Without    coiltro'l•^    inflation 


CHIEF    BARRONS    ACHIEVEMENT 


HON.  WALTER  FLOWERS 

OF    ALABAMA 
IN    THE    HOUSE    OP    REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  Septeviber  6    1972 

Mr.  FLOWERS.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  bi-ing  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  others  an  article  about 
Chief  George  Barron  of  the  Bessemer 
Police  Department.  This  interesting 
stoi-y  appeared  in  the  .August  31  edition 
of  the  Bessemer  News : 

Chief    Baehon's    AcHn:vr.MENT 

As  a  fellow  veteran  of  World  War  II  and 
among  those  who  have  educated  children  and 
.seen  them  off  to  establish  homes  of  their  own 
we  stand  in  awe  of  the  achievement  of  George 
Barron,  chief  of  police  in   Bessemer 

As  were  so  many  of  us  veterans  of  the 
Great  Depression,  Mr  Barron  did  not  enjoy 
a  formal  il.e..  college)  education,  but  got  a 
la-ste  of  it  in  attendmg  a  pretty  rigid  FBI 
National  Institute  course 

That,  however,  "was  nothing  to  the  under- 
taking Mr.  Barron  entered  into,  in  entering 
Samford  University  as  a  freshman,  subject 
to  ail  the  rules  and  regulations  iso  far  as 
curricula  was  concerned  i  as  the  freshmen 
fresh  out  of  high  school. 

For    about    three    and    a    half    years    Mr 
Barron's  days  were  divided  into  four  parts 
school,  worli.  study  and  sleep,  with  the  latter 
sometimes  the  sufferer. 

Although  there  are  numerous  cases  m 
which  people  even  older  than  Mr.  Barron 
have  entered  college  classes  and  successfully 
completed  them,  we  still  think  it's  a  feat  well 
worth  commending. 

It  must  have  taken  some  of  the  stamina 
that  Mr.  Barron  exhibited  In  Mio-ine  Corps 
fighting  during  World  War  II,  for  him  to  have 
hung  in  there  and  completed  the  course. 

In  doing  so.  incidentaUy,  he  becomes  i  ac- 
cording to  Commissioner  Ed  Porter  i  the  only 
police  chief  in  Alabama  to  have  a  BS  degree 
in  police  administration. 

We  add  our  congratulations  to  the  many 
lie  has  received. 


SALUTE  TO  COAST  GUARD 
IN  ALASKA 


HON.  NICK  BEGICH 

OF     ALASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  September  6.  1972 

Mr.  BEGICH.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Coast 
Guard  in  Alaska  has  a  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility to  safeguard  the  enormous 
shoreUne  of  the  State  with  the  small 
number  of  vessels  and  craft  available. 
Yet,  they  have  done  yeoman  service,  not 
only  in  the  patrolling  of  Alaskan  waters, 
and  the  apprehension  of  violators,  but 
in  other  areas  as  well.  Today  I  would  Uke 
to  salute  the  Guard  for  their  efforts  in 
two  very  unique  situations  which  hap- 
pened last  month. 

On  August  8.  1972.  the  Coast  Guard 
cutter  Confidence  while  on  patrol,  inter- 
cepted an  SOS  from  what  was  beUeved 
to  be  a  Gib.son  Girl  emergency  radio  in 
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the  Shumagln  Island  group  Later  they 
monitored  the  words  Chlrikof  Island' 
and  "no  food. "  Weather  was  poor,  and 
aircraft  were  unable  to  pinpoint  the  lo- 
cation of  the  transmission.  The  Confi- 
dence placed  land  parties  ashore,  and  it 
was  subsequently  learned  that  Kodiak 
All-ways  had  placed  a  group  of  persons 
on  Chirikof  Island  2  weeks  before,  and 
the  party  was  to  have  come  out  3  days 
before  the  ii-ansmission  was  received. 
Weather  had  precluded  their  removal. 
Late   in    the   evening   of   August   8.    tlie 
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Confidence    located 
people  Case  closed 

St.  Lawrence  Island  i.s  .ii  *.i;^  Bering 
Sea.  closer  to  the  Siberian  Pemn.Miia  ihan 
to  the  Seward  Pemnsuia  nu^  \ery  isola- 
tion can  cause  difflcultles,  as  happened 

m  early  .\ucu.st  The  pntire  '.-illaee  meat 
supply  was  ;n  imminent  ciaiii^er  •>!  .-.poll- 
ing when  unusually  hiRli  summer  um- 
peratures.  coupled  Aitii  iiroblem.s  with 
the  fieezuig  systeiti.  laut'd  Lhe  tempera- 
tures in  the  \Ulaee  ■•!  -Savcmnga'-.  heeler 
tacilitv   The  Coa.st  Guard  personnel  took 
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part  In  transporting  2  tons  of  salt  to  the 
Island  which  ^-as  tised  to  keep  the  freeser 
brine  at  a  safe  operating  temperature. 
thus  saving  the  village  meat  supply. 

In  both  instances,  the  actions  of  the 
Coast  Guard  were  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty.  I  am  certain  that  my  col- 
lea«ties  join  me  in  saluting  the  effort.'? 
of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard  in  Alaska,  and 
m  thanking  them  for  the  extra  con- 
cern they  have  so  ably  demonstrated  in 
these  instances 

Tliank  you. 
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INSTRUCTIONS  Resolution  is  expressed  in  terms  of  the  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  by  a  particu- 
lar film  under  specified  conditions.  Numerals  in  this  chart  indicate  the  number  of  lines  per  millimeter  in 
adjacent  "L-shaped"  groupings. 

In  microfilming  it  is  necessary  to  determine  the  reduction  ratio  and  multiply  by  the  number  adjacent  to  the 
group  in  which  it  can  be  decerned  that  the  liiKs  are  either  horizontal  or  vertical.  As  an  aid  in  determining 
the  reduction  ratio  the  line  below  is  100  millimeters  in  length.  Measuring  this  line  in  the  film  image  and 
dividing  the  length  into  100  gives  the  reduction  ratio.  Example:  the  line  is  10  millimeters  long  in  the  film  image 
and  100/10  =   10. 

Examine  the  "L-shaped"  line  groupings  in  the  film  with  a  forty  power  microscope  and  note  the  number 
adjacent  to  the  group  in  which  it  is  possible  to  decern  that  the  lines  are  either  horizontal  or  vertical.  It  is 
only  necessary  to  determine  that  there  are  lines  in  both  directions  regardless  of  the  number  of  lines.  Under 
these  conditions  it  is  considered  that  the  group  in  question  is  resolved.  Example:  the  lines  in  7.9  group  are 
discernible  horizontally  and  vertically  while  tM  lines  in  the  8.9  group  are  not  discernible.  Reduction  ratio 
IS  10  and  7.9  x  lo  =  79  lines  per  millimeter  recorded  satisfactorily.  8.9  x  10  =  89  lines  per  millimeter  which 
are  not  recorded  satisfactorily.  Under  the  particular  conditions  maximum  resolution  is  between  79  and  89  lines 
per  millimeter.  , 

In  order  to  check  the  camera  for  vibration  several  exposures  should  be  made  with  the  chart  in  the  center 
of  the  field  in  one  orientation  and  then  turn  it  through  an  angle  of  45°  and  make  several  more  exposures. 
If  the  lines  in  both  directions  at  botfi  orientations  are  equally  resolved  the  camera  is  free  from  vibrations. 

Resolution  as  measured  on  the  film,  is  a  test  of  the  entire  photographic  system,  including  lens,  exposure, 
processing,  and  other  factors.  It  is  recommended  the  resolution  charts  be  placed  on  every  roll  of  micro- 
film, at  the  beginning  of  the  roll  or  pref^WRfy  at  both  ends  of  the  roll.  This  practice  will  provide  a  con- 
venient means  of  continually  checking  both  the  operation  and  performance  of  the  system  which  •  can  be 
referred  to  at  any  time. 


